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NOTE 


N this, as in the fifth, impression of Volumes I-VI, the oppor- 

tunity has been taken for bringing a few statements up-to-date 
and for correcting misprints and mistakes on points of fact that 
have been noticed by the author or have been pointed out to him 
by readers who have been so kind as to do him this very valuable 
service. "The number of misprints so far detected has been small, 
thanks to the excellence of the original printing. 

"These corrections have all been within limits that have not 
required any considerable re-setting of the type. In addition to 
these, however, the writer has notes of a number of passages in 
which he will have eventually to make additions, deletions, or 
other changes in the light either of new discoveries—especially 
in the field of archaeological research—or of improvements in his 
‘own acquaintance with facts that were already known and acces- 
sible at the time when these six volumes were being written. 

‘The most striking of the archaeological discoveries made 
between A.D. 1939 and A.D. 1950 were those which showed that, 
even on the shortest of the reckonings worked out on the basis of 
the previous information at the disposal of chronologists, the 
events of Sumeric history, down to and including the sack of 
Babylon by the Hittites, had been ante-dated by something 
between 150 and 200 years. Another archaeological achievement, 
of comparable importance, was the confirmation, by archaeo- 
logical evidence, of the Sinic tradition that the Chéu culture had 
not been the first civilization to establish itself in the Yellow River 
Basin, but had been preceded there by an antecedent Shang 
culture, 

"The writer hopes to be able to make the more extensive altera- 
tions that this new knowledge demands in a future edition of the 
first six volumes of the book, The publication of Volumes VII-X 
on the 14th October, 1954, makes it possible for him to begin to 
reconsider Volumes I-VI. with an eye to an eyentual revision of 
the whole work. z REES 
29 July, 1954 . eT TP ARNOLD. TOYNBEE 


PREFACE TO THÉ SECOND EDITION 


URING the six months that have passed since the publication 
of the first edition of these first three volumes of the book, a 
number of readers have been so kind as to draw the writer's atten- 
tion to certain printer's errors and author's mistakes, besides com- 
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municatingto him their observations and criticisms on general ques- 
tions of presentation, proportion, and principle. The definite errors 
and mistakes of which the writer has been made aware in this way 
have been corrected in this second edition (though, no doubt, there 
are others which have remained undetected by the writer and his 
friends). As for the general criticisms, the writer has not attempted 
to deal with these in this new edition of Volumes I-III, partly 
because that would have meant virtually rewriting certain passages, 
and partly because the writer feels that he can probably do greater 
justice to the suggestions which his critics have made by taking 
account of them in later parts of the book which are still in process 
of being written, than by recasting those parts that have already set 
hard in print. 

For the rest, the writer wishes to renew the expression of his 
thanks to the persons and institutions whose names are mentioned 
in the first edition, and to add to these the name of the Leverhulme 

Fellowship Fund, which has greatly assisted him in the 

work of producing Parts TV-VITI on which be is at present en- 

, by generously making it possible for him to release a larger 
Proportion of his time and Energy than before. gr 

"This preface to the second edition of Parts I-III has been written 
on the day on which the manuscript of Part IV has been completed. 


LONDON, ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
New Year's Day, 1935- 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 
THESE three volumes contain Parte II of the thirteen parts 
which are set out in the plan of the book on page v above. The 
writer hopes to publish the rest in two more batches: Parts IV- 
VIII in one batch and Parts IX-XIII in the other. 

The index to the volumes now published has been made by the 
writer’s colleague, Miss V. M. Boulter. In a book like this, which 
is an attempt to expound and illustrate a system of ideas, the index 
is a particularly important and a particularly difficult part of the 
work; and the writer has been fortunate in having this index made 
for him by Miss Boulter. But his debt to her is much greater than 
that. It is her collaboration with him in his other work—a col- 
laboration on which he has always known that he can absolutely 
rely—that has given him, in his margin of leisure, the freedom of 
mind which the writing of the present work has required. 

Both the writer and the printer have been fortunate in the fact 
that the whole of a long and rather intricate manuscript has been 
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typed out by Miss Reddin, from whose accuracy and patience they 
Bave also both benefited annually—till they have perhaps too easily 
Come to take these virtues for granted—in the production and 
publication of another work. 


The writer is also deeply indebted to a number of other friends 
of his—all of them very busy people—who, in their kindness, have 
found time to read parts of these volumes in the typescript and to 
give him their comments. The writer is very conscious of the use 
which he has been able to make of these observations in diminishing 
a number of weaknesses in his original draft, though of course this 
does not involve any of his kind critics in any sort of responsibility 
for the final product. The friends in question, to whom the writer 
wishes to express his most sincere gratitude, are Professor Gilbert 
‘Murray, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Professor H. J. Paton, Professor N. H. 
Baynes, Professor H. A.R. Gibb, Mr. and Mrs. J.L. Hammond, Pro- 
fessor A. E. Zimmern, Sir Arnold Wilson, Professor C. K, Webster, 
Mr. David Davies, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, and Mr. G. F. Hudson. 

"The writer also takes this opportunity of expressing his gratitude 
to several learned institutions. The Stevenson Research Professor- 
ship in International History which he has the honour to hold in 
one of the constituent bodies of the University of London—the 
London School of Economics and Political Science—has made an 
inestimably valuable addition to the amount of leisure which has 
been at his dispusal while he has been writing these volumes, 
through releasing time and energy which otherwise he would have 
had to spend on ‘pot-boiling’. He is equally grateful to the Council 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs for their action in 
making, out of a grant which they have received from the Rocke- 
feller Fund for research in the field of international studies, an 
aloaton for the purpose of releasing the writer’s time and energy 
further by giving him additional assistance in his work as a 
member of the staff of Chatham House. 

Finally, the writer cannot lay down his pen without mentioning Ț 
one earliest debt of all, which has been in his mind throughout; 
and this is the debt which he owes to his Mother, who first turned 
his thoughts towards History by being a historian herself. 

LONDON ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
16th May, 1933- 


the first 
before 
ch were 
delivered on the invitation of to foundations in the United 
States: the Lovell Institute at Boston, Mass., and the Nor- 
man Wait Harris Foundation at Northscestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. The course of Lowell Lectures, delivered in 
October, 1933, covered the ground of Parts Y. A, 1. B, II.C 
11 (a), IL C u (b), HL. A, LI. B, HI. C 1, II. C n (a). 
The course of Norman Wait Harris Lectures, delivered in 
November, 1933, covered the ground of Parts 1. A and B, 
I. Cu, ur Ha ntc H I. C n (a), HI. Cu (b). The 
author is glad to take this opportunity to express 
ciation of these invitations from the Norman W 
Foundation and the Loroell Institute, and his gratitude for 
the courtesy and hospitality with sclich he was 
oanston and in Boston while the lectures were bing given, 
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perhaps does less than justice to the native administrative efficiency which was 
displayed in England, at any rate, if not in other Transalpine kingdoms, in the 
Middle Ages. "New Italian methods’ would be a truer description of the Trans- 
alpine effects of Italian influence in the administrative sphere. 

"Page 28, lines 18-19: The statement in the text is too sweeping; for there was, 
of course, a fitful co-operation between France and the Ottoman Empire against 
the Hapsburg Power from the generation of Francis I and Suleymin the Magni- 
ficent onwards, while in the eighteenth century Sweden and Poland were drawn 
towards the Ottoman Empire by their common concer over the rising power 
of Russi 

Page 212: An spologist for the English Protestant colonists in North America 
might perhaps be inclined to suggest that the difference between their way and 
the Spanish Catholics’ way of treating the ‘Native’ peoples of the New World 
‘was due not so much to a difference between the respective moral standards of 
these two sets of European intruders as to a difference between the respective 
social conditions of the two sets of American ‘Natives’ upon whom they happened 
respectively to stumble, "The ‘Red Indians’ whom the English Protestants ex- 
terminated were a handful of incorrigibly militant savages, whereas the subjects 
of the Aztecs and the Incas, whom the Spanish Catholics spared, were a numerous 
and peaceful peasantry whose native level of culture was relatively high. This 
apologia would be plausible if the English Protestants’ colonization of North 
‘America and the Spanish Catholics! colonization of Central and South America 
had been the only two European colonizing enterprises in the New World. 
When, however, we see the French Catholics colonizing North America side by 
ide with the English Protestants and there fraternizing with those ‘incorrigibly 
militant savages’ whom the English Protestants were exterminating, we are 
confirmed in our view that the difference in the respective outcomes of these 
Protestant and Catholic colonizing activities in the New World is accounted for 
by some moral difference between the two sets of colonizers rather than by any 
social differences between the several sets of ‘Natives’ whom they respectively 


acquired by the English Protestants in A.D. 1713. 

‘Page 232, last line of text: While the Black Race perhaps cannot be credited for 
certain with having made any active contribution to any civilization, there is 
some indication of a Negroid strain in certain of the occupants of the Lower Nile 
Valley during the twilight before the dawn of the Egyptiac Civilization (see 
page 241). 

Page 245, footnote. acceptance of Monsieur Demolins’ exposure of the 
racial fallacy does not, of course, involve us in capitulating of this scholar's own. 
environmental thesis. 
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T 
INTRODUCTION 


A. THE RELATIVITY OF HISTORICAL THOUGHT 


"The Aethiopians say that their Gods are snub-nosed and black-skinned, 
and the Thracians that theirs are blue-eyed and red-haired. If only oxen 
and horses had hands and wanted to draw with their hands or to make the 
‘works of art that men make, then horses would draw the figures of their 
Gods like horses, and oxen’ like oxen, and would make their bodies on 
the model of their own, XENOPHANES. 


any aes of any society the study of history, like other social 
activities, is governed by the dominant tendencies of the time 
and the place. The Western World in our age has been living 
under the dominion of two institutions: the Industrial System of 
economy and a hardly less complicated system of politics which we 
call "Democracy! as a short title for responsible. parliamentary 
representative government in a sovereign independent national 
state, These two institutions, the one economic and the other 
political, attained a general supremacy in the Western World at the 
lose of the age preceding our own? because they offered provisional 
solutions for the chief problems with which that age had been con- 
fronted. Their enthronement signified the completion of the age 
which had sought and found salvation in them; their survival bears 
witness to the creative power of our predecessors; and we, who 
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2 THE RELATIVITY OF HISTORICAL THOUGHT 

did not create them, have grown up under their shadow. In the 
Industrial System and the Parliamentary National State we still 
live and move and have our being; and the power of these two 
inherited institutions over our lives is reflected in the hold which 
they possess over our imaginations. Their prestige is apparent at 
almost every point in the work of our historians. 

‘The Industrial System has a human aspect in the Division of 
Labour and a non-human aspect in the application of modern 
Western scientific thought to the physical environment of human 
life. Its method of operation is to maintain, up to the maximum 
of its productive capacity, an incessant output of such articles as 
can be manufactured from raw materials by the mechanically co- 
ordinated work of a number of human beings. These features of 
the Industrial System have been reproduced in the theory and even 
in the practice of Western thought during the past half-century. 

When I was a child I used to stay from time to time in the house 
of a distinguished professor of one of the physical sciences. There 
was a study lined with book-shelves, and I remember how, between 
one visit and another, the books used to change. When first I knew 
the room, many shelves were filled with general literature, with 
general scientific works, and with general works on that branch of 
science in which my host was an expert. As the years passed, these 
shelves were invaded, one after another, by the relentless advance 
of half a dozen specialized periodicals—gaunt volumes in grim 
bindings, each containing many monographs by different hands. 
‘These volumes were not books in the literary sense of the word, 
for there was no unity in their contents and indeed no relation 
whatever between one monograph and another beyond the very 
feeble link of their all having something to do with the branch 
of science in question. ‘The books retreated as the periodicals 
advanced. I afterwards rediscovered them in the attics, where the 
Poems of Shelley and The Origin of Species, thrown together in a 
common exile, shared shelves of a rougher workmanship with 
microbes kept on gelatine in glass bottles. Each time I found the 
study a less agreeable room to look at and to live in than before. 

‘Those periodicals were the Industrial System ‘in book form’, 
with its Division of Labour and its sustained maximum output of 
articles manufactured from raw materials mechanically. In my 
dislike of those rows of volumes I used to regard them as the 
abomination of desolation standing inthe place where it ought nott 
but I am now ready to believe that they may not have been out of 
place in a physical scientist’s work-room in the early years of the 
twentieth century of our era, Since the Industrial System, in its 

? Mate xi, 15; Dan, is 27. 
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non-human aspect, is based on Physical Science, there may well be 
some kind of ‘pre-established harmony” between the two; and so it 
is possible that no violence is done to the nature of scientific 
thought through its being conducted on industrial lines.t At any 
rate, this may well be the right way of handling any branch of 
Physical Science in its early stages—and all our modern Western. 
Science is still very young, even compared with the age of our 
Western Society—since discursive thought of any kind needs an 
initial supply of data on which to work. ‘The same method, how- 
ever, has latterly been applied in many realms of thought beyond 
the bounds of Physical Science—to thought which is concerned 
with Life and not with Inanimate Nature, and even to thought 
which is concerned with human activities? Historical thought is 
among these foreign realms in which the prestige of the Industrial 
System has asserted itself; and here—in a mental domain which 
has had a far longer history than our Western Society and which is 
concerned not with things but with people—there is no assurance 
that the modern Western Industrial System is the best régime 
under which to live and to labour? 

‘The subjugation of this ancient kingdom of historical thought 
by the modern Industrialism of Western life is illustrated in the 
career of Theodor Mommsen. In his younger days Mommsen 
wrote a great bock, which certainly will always be reckoned among 
the masterpieces of Western historical literature. This book was 
The History of the Roman Republic, published in 1854-6; but 
Mommsen had hardly written it before he became almost ashamed 
of it and turned his magnificent energy and ability into other 
channels. Mommsen made it his life work to organize the ex- 
haustive publication of Latin inscriptions and the encyclopaedic 
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presentation of Roman Constitutional Law. Das Römische Staats- 
recht and the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum were the monuments 
by which, in later life, he would have preferred to be remembered; 
and the volumes of his collected works—a congeries of unrelated 
monographs and articles—are like so many volumes of a learned 
periodical which happens to have had only one contributor. In 
all this, Mommsen was representative of the Western historians of 
his generation—a generation in which the prestige of the Industrial 
‘System imposed itself upon the ‘intellectual workers’ of the 
Western World. Since the days of Mommsen and Ranke, his- 
torians have given their best energies to the ‘assemblage’ of raw 
materials—inscriptions, documents, and the like—in 'corpus'es and 
periodicals; and, when they have attempted to ‘work’ these 
materials ‘up’ into ‘manufactured’ or ‘semi-manufactured’ articles, 
they have had recourse, once again, to the Division of Labour and 
have produced synthetic histories like the several series of volumes 
now in course of publication by the Cambridge University Press. 
Such series are monuments of the laboriousness, the "factual" 
knowledge, the mechanical skill, and the organizing power of our 
society. They will take their rank with our stupendous tunnels and 
bridges and dams and liners and battleships and skyscrapers, 
and their editors will be remembered among the famous Western 
engineers. In invading the realm of historical thought, the 
Industrial System lias given scope to great strategists and has set 
up marvellous trophies of victory. Yet, in a detached onlooker’s 
mind, the doubt arises whether this conquest may not, after all, 
be a tour de force and the confidence of victory the delusion of a 
false analogy. 

Some historical teachers of our day deliberately describe their 
‘seminars’ as ‘laboratories’ and, perhaps less consciously but no less 
decidedly, restrict the term ‘original work’ to denote the discovery 
or verification of some fact or facts not previously established.' At 
the furthest, the term is extended to cover the interim reports upon 
such work which are contributed to learned journals or to synthetic 
histories. There is a strong tendency to depreciate works of 
historical literature which are created by single minds, and the 
depreciation becomes the more emphatic the nearer such works 
approximate to being “Universal Histories’. For example, Mr 

. G. Wells’s The Outline of History was received with unmis- 
takable hostility by a number of historical specialists. They 
criticized severely the errors which they discovered at the points 
"here the writer, in his long journey through Time and Spaco, 
happened to traverse their tiny allotments. They seemed not to 

1 “Established”, that i, in the subjective meaning of the French verb constater. 
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realize that, in re-living the entire life of Mankind as a single 
imaginative experience, Mr. Wells was achieving something which 
they themselves would hardly have dared to attempt—something, 
pripe of which they had never conceived the possibility. In 

, the purpose and value of Mr. Wells’s book seem to have been 
better appreciated by the general public than by the professional 
historians of the day. 

‘The industrialization of historical thought has proceeded so 
far that it has even reproduced the pathological exaggerations of the 
industrial spirit. It is well known that individuals or communities 
whose energies are concentrated upon turning raw materials into 
light, heat, locomotion, or manufactured articles are inclined to 
feel that the discovery and exploitation of natural resources is a 
valuable activity in itself, apart from the value for Mankind of any 
results produced by the process. They are even tempted to feel it 
reprehensible in other people when they neglect to develop all the 
natural resources at their disposal; and they themselves readily 
become slaves to their fetish if they happen to live in a region 
where natural resources, and opportunities for developing them, 
abound. This state of mind appears to European observers to be 
characteristic of a certain type of American business man; but this 
type is simply an extreme product of a tendency which is charac- 
teristic of our Western World as a whole; and our contemporary 
European historians sometimes ignore the fact that in our time the 
‘same morbidity, resulting in the same loss of proportion, is also 
discernible in their own frame of mind. 

"phe point may be brought home by an illustration. After 
Alexander the Great had broken up the Achzemenian Empire, 
the Dynasty of the Ptolemies built some of the fragments into a 
Great Power based on Egypt, while the Seleucids built up another 
Great Power out of the former provinces of the Empire in Asia. 
No one who studies these two Great Powers in their historical 
perspective can doubt which of them is the more interesting and 
Important, The Seleucid Monarchy was the bridal chamber in 
which the Hellenic and Syriac civilizations were married, and their 
union there produced titanic offspring: to begin with, a divine 
kingship as a principle of association between city-states which was 
the prototype of the Roman Empire, and then a whole series of 
syncretistic religions: Mithraism, Christianity, Manichaeism, and 
Islam. For nearly two centuries the Seleucid Monarchy was the 
greatest field of creative human activity that existed in the World 
and long after it had fallen the movements generated during its 
comparatively brief span of existence continued to mould the 

1 For this institution, see further Parta V und VI blow. 
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destinies of Mankind, Compared with this, the marriage of Helle- 
nism with the Egyptiac Civilization in the Ptolemaic Empire was 
unfruitful. The introduction into the Roman Empire of the worship 
of Isis and of certain forms of economic and social organization is 
really all that can be placed to its account. Owing, however, to a 
climatic accident, the amount of raw information regarding these 
two monarchies which happens to be accessible to us is in inverse 
ratio to their intrinsic importance in history. ‘The dry-as-dust soil 
of Upper Egypt yields the scientific Western excavator a wealth of 
papyri, beyond the dreams of the scholars of the Renaissance, and 
these papyri afford minute information regarding local methods of 
agriculture, manufacture, trade, and publicadministration, whereas 
the history of the Seleucid Monarchy has to be pieced together 
from scattered coins and inscriptions and from fragments of 
literary records. The significant point is that the Ptolemaic 
papyri have attracted almost all the spare energies of Western 
scholarship in the field of Ancient History, and that the com- 
paratively large number of scholars who have been devoting them- 
selves, with admirable skill and patience, to elucidating the minutiae 
of papyrus texts have tended to measure the historical importance 
ofthe Ptolemaic Monarchy by the amountof raw material accessible 
for the reconstruction of its history and by the intensity of the 
labour which they themselves have devoted to this reconstructive 
work. 

‘An outside observer is tempted to regret that part of this energy 
was not reserved for equally intensive work upon the meagre and 
hardly increasing quantity of materials that is at our disposal for 
the reconstruction of Seleucid history. One additional gleam of 
light thrown upon the darkness of this page might add more to our 
understanding of the History of Mankind than floods of light 
thrown upon the social and economic organization of Ptolemaic 
Egypt. And, beyond this, the observer is moved to a psychological 
reflection. He suspects that the scholar who has become a Ptole~ 
maic papyrologist has seldom asked himself the prior question: 
"Is Ptolemaic Egypt the most interesting and important pheno- 
menon to study in the particular age of the particular society to 
which it belonged?” More probably he has asked himself instead: 
“What is the richest mine of unworked raw material in this field ? 
And, finding that the answer is ‘Ptolemaic papyri”, he has become 
a papyrologist for the rest of his working life without thinking 
twice about it. Thus in modern Western historical research, as in 
modern Western industry, the quantity and location of raw 
materials threaten to govern the activities and the lives of human 
beings. Yet there is little doubt that our imaginary papyrologist 
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has made a wrong choice by all humane standards. Intrinsically, 
the Seleucid Monarchy and not the Ptolemaic Monarchy is the 
field in which the pearl of great price awaits the historical explorer. 
For this judgement it is sufficient to quote the authority of Professor 
Eduard Meyer'—a scholar who has been not without honour in his 
‘own generation, though he has used his mastery of modern scienti- 
fic equipment and technique in order to write ‘Universal History’ 
in the great tradition of Essai sur les Mæurs or The History [E ie 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, like some son of Anak born 
out of due time. 

"This tendency for the potter to become the slave of his clay is so 
evident an aberration that a corrective may be found for it without 
abandoning the fashionable analogy between the processes of 
historical thought and the processes of industry. In industry, after 
all, to be hypnotized by the raw material does not pay. The suc- 
cessful industrialist is the man who first perceives that there is 
a strong economic demand for some particular commodity or 
service, and then lays hands upon just those raw materials and that 
‘man yer’ with which, at a profit to himself, he can manufacture 
that object or perform that service efficiently. Raw materials and 
‘man power’ which do not happen to serve the purpose have no 
interest for him. In other words, he is a master of natural resources, 
and not their slave, and so he becomes a captain of industry and 
makes his fortune. 

"This, however, is a digression from the course of our argument, 
which has been leading us up to the point of calling in question 
the analogy between historical thought and industrial production 
altogether. In the world of action, we know that it is disastrous 
to treat animals or human beings as though they were stocks and 
stones. Why should we suppose this treatment to be any less 
mistaken in the world of ideas? Why should we suppose that the 
scientific method of thought—a method which has been devised 
for thinking about Inanimate Nature—should be applicable to 
historical thought, which is a study of living creatures and indeed 
of human beings? When a professor of history calls his ‘seminar’ 
a ‘laboratory’, is he not wilfully expatriating himself from his 
natural environment? Both names are metaphors, and cither 
metaphor is apt in its own sphere. The historian’s seminarium is a 

1 See Meyer, Eduard: Der Gang der alten Geschichte’ in Kleine Schriften (Halle 1919, 
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nursery-garden in which living ideas about living creatures are 
taught to shoot. The physical scientist's laboratorium is—or was 
till the other day'—a workshop in which manufactured or semi- 
manufactured articles are produced mechanically out of inanimate 
raw materials. No practical man, however, would think of con- 
ducting a nursery garden on the principles of a factory or a factory 
on the principles of a nursery garden; and, in the world of ideas, 
the corresponding misapplications of method ought to be avoided 
by scholars. We are sufficiently on our guard against the so-called 
‘Pathetic Fallacy’ of imaginatively endowing inanimate objects 
with life. We now fall victims to the inverse ‘Apathetic Fallacy’ of 
treating living creatures as though they were inanimate. 

If the Industrial System had been the sole dominant institution 
in contemporary Western life, the influence of its prestige over 
Western historical thought might have broken down under its own 
weight; for the Industrial System can only be applied to historical 
thought by a very drastic Division of Labour. In industry, the 
Division of Labour is readily (perhaps too readily) accepted by 
Mankind as a price which has to be paid for material well-being; 
and there appears—or appeared till recently—to be little repug- 
nance to it in that realm of thought which is concerned with the 
Physical Universe. Te is conceivable that, as Bergson suggests the 
mechanism of our intellect is specifically constructed so as to 
isolate our apprehension of Physical Nature in a form which 
enables us to take action upon it^ Yet even if this is the original 
structure of the human mind, and if other methods of thinking are 
in some sense unnatural, there yet exists a human faculty, as 
Bergson goes on to point out, which insists, not upon looking at 
Inanimate Nature, but upon feeling Life and feeling it as a whole.’ 
This deep impulse to envisage and comprehend the whole of Life 
is certainly immanent in the mind of the historian; and such vio- 
lence is done to it by the Division of Labour which the analogy 
of the Industrial System imposes on historical thought, that our 
historians would almost certainly have revolted against this 
tyranny if there had not been a second dominant institution in 
contemporary Western life which has appeared to make unity 
of vision still compatible with the industrialization of historical 
pioneers of to-day in the feld of P 
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thought. This second institution, which has peacefully divided 
with the Industrial System the allegiance of modern Western 
historians, is the Sovereign State, which is inspired in our ‘demo- 
cratic’ age by the spirit of Nationality. 

Here, again, an institution dominating a particular age of a 
particular society has influenced the outlook and activity of his- 
torians who happen to have been brought up under its shadow. 
‘The spirit of Nationality is a sour ferment of the new wine of 
Democracy in the old bottles of Tribalism. ‘The ideal of our 
modern Western Democracy has been to apply in practical politics 
the Christian intuition of the fraternity of all Mankind;! but the 
practical politics which this new democratic ideal found in opera- 
tion in the Western World were not oecumenical and humanitarian 
but were tribal and militant The modern Western democratic 
ideal is thus an attempt to reconcile two spirits and to resolve two 
forces which are in almost diametrical opposition; the spirit of 
Nationality is the psychic product of this political tour de force; and 
the spirit of Nationality may be defihed (negatively but not in- 
accurately) as a spirit which makes people feel and act and think 
about a part of any given society as though it were the whole of 
that society.? This strange compromise between Democracy and 
Tribalism has been far more potent in the practical politics of our 
modern Western World than Democracy itself. Industrialism and 
Nationalism, rather than Industrialism and Democracy, are the 
two forces which have exercised dominion de facto over our 
Western Society in our age; and, during the century that ended 
about A.D, 1875, the Industrial Revolution and the contemporary 
emergence of Nationalism in the Western World were working 
together to build up ‘Great Powers’, each of which claimed to be 
a universe in itself. 

Of course this claim was false. The simple fact that there were 
more Great Powers than one proved that no single one of them 
was coextensive with the sum total of that society which embraced 
them all. Every Great Power, however, did succeed in exerting a 
continual effect upon the general life of Society, so that in some 
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sense it could regard itself as a pivot round which the whole of 
Society revolved; and every Great Power also aspired to be a 
substitute for Society in the sense of being self-contained and self- 
sufficient, not only in politics and economics but even in spiritual 
culture. "The state of mind thus engendered among the people of 
communities which constituted Great Powers spread to com- 
munities of lesser calibre. In that age in the history of our Western 
Society, all national states, from the greatest down to the least, put 
forward the same claim to be enduring entities, each sufficient unto 
itself and independent of the rest of the World. ‘The claim was so 
insistently advanced and so widely accepted that the true duration 
and true unity of the Western Society itself were temporarily 
obscured; and the deep human impulse to feel Life as a whole, 
which is perpetually seeking to find satisfaction in the changing 
circumstances of Life as it passes, attached itself to particular 
nations rather than to the larger society of which those nations 
were members. Such fixations of social emotion upon national 
groups became almost universal, and historians have been no more 
immune from them than other people. Indeed, the spirit of 
Nationality has appealed to historians with special force, because 
it has offered them some prospect of reconciling the common 
human desire for unity of vision with the Division of Labour 
imposed upon them by the application of the Industrial System to 
their work. To grapple with ‘Universal History’ on industrial 
principles is so evidently beyond the compass even of the most 
gifted and the most vigorous individual that, for a scientific his- 
torian, the admission that unity could not be found in anything 
short of ‘Universal History’ would be tantamount to renouncing 
unity of vision altogether—a renunciation which would take the 
light out of any historian’s landscape. If, however, he could seize 
upon a unit of historical thought which was of more manageable 
proportions yet was still in some sense a universe too, the psycho- 
logical problem of reconciling his intellect with his emotions might 
be solved; and such a solution appeared to be offered by the Prin- 
ciple of Nationality. 

On this account the national standpoint has proved specially 
attractive to modern Western historians, and it has been com- 
mended to their minds through more than one channel. "They have 
been led to it not only because it has been prevalent in the com- 
munities in which they have grown up, but also because their raw 
material has presented itself to a large extent in the form of separate 
national deposits. ‘The richest mines which they have worked have 
been the public archives of Western Governments. Indeed, the 
abundance of this particular natural resource is what chiefly 
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accounts for their astonishing success in increasing their volume 
of production. Thus our historians have been drawn partly by 
professional experience, partly by a psychological conflict, and 
partly, by the general spirit of their age in one and the same 

lrection. 


The lengths to which this tendency may go can be observed in 
the work of a distinguished historian belonging to one of the 
greatest nations of the modern Western World. Monsieur Camille 
Jullian is perhaps the foremost living authority upon the ‘pre- 
history’ of that portion of Continental Europe which at the present 
time constitutes the territory of ‘France’, and in 1922 he published 
a book called De la Gaule à la France: Nos Origines Historiques." 
"This book is a first-rate piece of historical writing; yet, in reading 
it, itis difficult to keep the attention fixed upon the matters with 
which Monsieur Jullian intehds to deal, because the reader is 
continually being made aware that the writer is not only a historian 
but a Frenchman, and a Frenchman who has lived through the 
General War of 1914-18. ‘The sub-title—Nos Origines Histori 

—gives the key. All the time Monsieur Jullian is projecting back 
into the past his own burning consciousness of France as she exists 
for him to-day—a spiritual France which furnishes him with the 
experience of human life so exhaustively that, if the rest of the 
World were to be annihilated and France left solitary but intact, 
Monsieur Jullian would perhaps hardly be sensible of any spiritual 
impoverishment; and a material France with clear-cut frontiers 
which have been constantly overrun by invaders and constantly 
re-established by the patriotism of the French nation. The self- 
sufficiency of France and her separateness from the rest of the 
World are ideas which dominate Monsieur Jullian’s imagination 
even when he is dealing with the history of this piece of territory 
at dates hundreds or thousands of years before such a conception 
as ‘France’ existed. Into however distant a past he travels back, he 
carries France with him—contented if he can do so with ease, 
embarrassed if he cannot do so without difficulty, but ever in- 
capable of leaving France behind him. For example, he is gravely 
embarrassed when he has to deal with the incorporation of the 
several dozen independent states of Gaul into the Roman Empire, 
and he does his best to make credible the thesis that, even during 
the five centuries that intervened between the generation of Julius 
Caesar and the generation of Sidonius Apollinaris, the local 
individuality of Gaul was a more important fact in the life of its 
inhabitants than their membership in an Empire which embraced 
the whole orbis terrarum of the Mediterranean Basin. On the other 

2 Paris 1922, Hachette. 
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hand, Monsieur Jullian cannot contain his delight when he dis- 
cerns the lineaments of France upon the face of Europe in the 
Neolithic Age. Here is a passage! which occurs at the end of a 
brilliant reconstruction of certain aspects of Neolithic life through 
an examination of the trails along which the Neolithic people did 
their travelling: 

‘Lion it parler maintenant de ces routes vitales, lesquelles, 
pour one d grande part se fera a France. Aus bien, ce trafe ne sort 

des limites qui seront plus tard celles de la Gaule, comme si l'entente 
| mimis reconnaît déjà la valeur de ces limites.” 

Here, in the twinkling of an eye, the scientific Western historian 
of the Neolithic Age has been transfigured into the French patriot 
of A.D. 1918, crying: ‘Ils ne passeront pas!” 

"This is perhaps an extreme case of the emotional and intellectual 
substitution of a nation for Mankind. At the same time, when the 
nation thus magnified happens to be France, the degree in which 
history is thrown out of perspective is the least possible in the 
circumstances. After all, some entity corresponding to the name 
‘France’ actually has maintained its individuality within the uni- 
verse of our Western Society for nearly a millennium ;? and though 
a thousand years is not a long time in the history of Mankind, it 
covers almost the whole lifetime of our own Western Society, 
which only began to emerge from the ruins of the Roman Empire 
about 250 years before France herself began to emerge as a distinct 
element in this new Western World.’ Moreover, France, since her 
‘emergence, has continuously played a central and a leading part in 
Western history; and thus, while Monsieur Jullian's attempt to 

it the Roman Empire or the Neolithic Age in terms of France 
is a palpable tour de force, the distortion is not so apparent to the 
eye when modern Western history is focused from the French 
standpoint, with France in the centre and everything else on the 
peru pan France perhaps approaches nearer than any other 
national state to being co-central and co-extensive with the whole 
of our Western Society. If, however, instead of France, we were to 
take Norway or Portugal, or even Holland or Switzerland, and 
attempt to write the history of the Western Society round any one 
of these countries, we can see at once that the attempt would break 
down. As a reductio ad absurdum, let us try to imagine ourselves 
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writing the history of the Western Society round one of those 
national states which have only attained their statehood since the 
termination of the General War of 1914-18. That would involve 
writing the history of a society which has been in existence for 
more than twelve centuries round a nation whose existence is not 
yet securely established. Whether a Czechoslovak or a Jugoslav 
national consciousness yet exists has hardly ceased to be debatable 
question. Certainly such consciousnesses were non-existent as 
recently as fifty years ago; and even if we attempted to present the 
history of the West in terms of the constituent parts of these. 
nascent nationalities—in terms, that is, of Czechs or Slovaks or 
Croats or Serbs, whose history as distinct groups goes back further 
—the absurdity, while less great in terms of relative age, would be 
greater in terms of relative population and territorial extension. 
Western history cannot be conceived in terms of nationalities of 
this calibre. Indeed, short of writing a Slovako-centric or a 
Croato-centric history of the West, we should find it impossible 
to write even a Slovako-centric history of Slovakia or a Croato- 
centric history of Croatia. In contrast to France, Slovakia and 
Croatia fall so far short of constituting historical universes in 
themselves that, when isolated, they cease to be intelligible. It 
would be impossible to write intelligible histories of Slovakia or 
Croatia in which those territories, or their peoples, were given the 
role of protagonists, even in their own small corners of the broad 
Western stage. It would be impossible, in their case, to distinguish 
from their external relations an internal history which was some- 
thing specifically their own. It would be found that every ex- 
perience which they underwent and every activity into which they 
entered had been shared by them with other communities whose 
share had been greater than theirs, and in attempting to make their 
history intelligible we should find ourselves extending our field of 
vision to include one after another of these other peoples. Possibly 
we should have to extend it until we had included the whole of our 
Western Society. In any case, the intelligible feld, when we found 
it, would certainly prove to be some field of which Slovakia or 
Croatia itself was a small and comperatively unimportant fraction.* 

The emergence of new national states like Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia which have no history at all, and whose component 
parts have no history that is intelligible in isolation, signifies the 
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arrival of a new age and indicates what its character is to be. The 
general conditions of our Western Society have already become 
profoundly different from those which were in the ascendant 
during the century ending about a.D. 1875 and which have stamped 
the minds of Western historians with an impress which they still 
retain. Down to about 1875, the two dominant institutions of 
Industrialism and Nationalism were working together to build up 
Great Powers, After 1875 they began to work in opposite direc- 
tions—Industrialism increasing the scale of its operations beyond 
the compass of the greatest of the Great Powers and fecling its 
way towards a world-wide range, while Nationalism, percolating 
downwards, began to implant a separate consciousness in peoples 
of so small a calibre that they were incapable not only of formis 
Great Powers but even of forming minor states possessed of full 
political, economic, and cultural independence in the established 
sense of those terms. 

"The General War of 1914-18 brought to the surface a tendency 
which had been at work for nearly half a century before its out- 
break. By the end of the year 1918, one out of the eight Great 
Powers which existed in 1914 had completely disappeared, two 
others had been mutilated and laid prostrate, and one of those 
which had survived more or less intact was undergoing rapid 
structural transformations in the direction of ‘Dominion Self- 
Government’. ‘The general upshot of these partly revolutionary 
and partly evolutionary changes is the same. ‘The stage has ceased 
to be dominated by the Great Powers with their pretension to be 
universes in themselves, and the characteristic communities of the 
new age are states whose independence is limited on one or other 
plane. Some of these (for example the Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth) are not completely separate political entities; 
others (for example Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary) possess 
no seaboard; and others, again, no distinctive or satisfying national 
culture. In this new world, moreover, even the surviving Great 
Powers are dwarfed in the economic sphere by the world-wide 
scale on which Industrialism has now come to conduct its opera- 
tions. All states alike are feeling less and less able to stand by 
themselves economically and are either kicking violently against the 
pricks by pursuing militant monetary and tariff and quota and 
migration policies or else are turning for assistance to the technical 
organizations of an international scope which are being built up 
round the Secretariat of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva, Finally, all but the strongest or 
the most recalcitrant states are also beginning to feel thesame lack of 
self-sufficiency on the political plane and are displaying a readiness 
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(which would have been inconceivable in 1914) to accommo- 
date their sovereign independence to the international procedure 
of the League of Nations Council and Assembly or to some other 
form of international limitation and control such as is implied in the 
Pact of Paris for the Renunciation of War as an instrument of 
national policy." 

These multiple tendencies can be summed up in a single 
formula: In the new age, the dominant note in the corporate con- 
sciousness of communities is a sense of being parts of some larger 
universe, whereas, in the age which is now over, the dominant note 
in their consciousness was an aspiration to be universes in them- 
selves. "This change of note indicates an unmistakable turn in a 
tide which, when it reached high-water mark about the year 1875, 
had been flowing steadily in one direction for four centuries. It 
may portend a return, in this respect, to the conditions of the 
preceding phase (the so-called ‘medieval’ phase) of Western history, 
‘when the consciousness of the Western Society was dominated by 
institutions like the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire which 
incorporated some aspect of its life as a whole, while kingdoms and 
city-states and fiefs and other local institutions were felt to be 
something parochial and subordinate. At any rate, that is the 
direction in which the tide seems to be flowing now—as far as it 
is possible to discern its direction so short a time after it has turned. 

f this observation is correct, and if it is also true that historians 
cannot abstract their thoughts and feelings from the influence of 
the environment in which they live, then we may expect to witness 
in the near future a change in the outlook and activities of Western 
historian corresponding to the recent change in the general con- 
ditions of the Western Society. Just as, at the close of the age 
which we have left behind, the historians’ work was brought into 
conformity with the Industrial System and their vision was caught 
and bounded by the idea of Nationality, so, in the new age uj 
which we have entered, they will probably find their intelligible 
field of study in some landscape where the horizon is not restricted 
to the boundaries of a single nationality, and will adapt their 
present method of work to mental operations on a larger scale, 

‘This raises two questions, one of immediate interest: "What is 
the intelligible field of study which Western historians will discover 
for themselves in this new age?”—and another of permanent 
importance: ‘Is there some intelligible field of historical study 

1 The play and interplay of Indotrialinm and Nationalism, the two dominant force 
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which is absolute and not merely relative to the particular social 
environment of particular historians? So far, our inquiry seems 
to have brought out the fact that historical thought takes a deep 
impress from the dominant institutions of the transient social 
environment in which the thinker happens to live. If this impress 
proved to be so profound and so pervasive as actually to constitute 
the a priori categories in the historian’s mind, that conclusion 
would bring our inquiry to an end. It would mean that the rela- 
tivity of historical thought to the social environmen’ was absolute; 
and in that case it would be useless to gaze any longer at the moving 
film of historical literature in the hope of discerning in it the linea- 
ments of some abiding form. The historian would have to admit 
that, while it might be possible for him to work out a morphology 
of his own mind by analysing the influences exerted upon it by the 
particular society in which he lived, it was not possible for him to 
discover the structure of that society itself, or of the other societies 
in which other historians and other human beings had lived in 
different times and places. That conclusion, however, does not yet 
confront us. So far, we have simply found that in the foreground 
of historical thought there is a shimmer of relativity, and it is not 
impossible that the ascertainment of this fact may prove to be the 
first step towards ascertaining the presence of some constant and 
absolute object of historical thought in the background, Our next 
step, therefore, is to take up the search for an intelligible field of 
historical study independent of the local and temporary stand- 
points and activities of historians upon which we have focused our 
attention hitherto. 


B. THE FIELD OF HISTORICAL STUDY 
1. THE TEST CASE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


In setting out to look for some objective 'intelligible field of 
historical study’, it seems best to start with what is the usual field 
of vision of contemporary Western historians, that is, with some 
national state. Let us pick out, from among the national states of 
the West, whichever one seems most likely, at first sight, to corre- 
spond to our contemporary historians’ ideal of what their field 

ould be, and then let us test their outlook in this instance in the 
light of the ‘historical facts’ (taking ‘historical facts’ in the popu- 
larly accepted sense and begging provisionally the prior philosophi- 
cal question as to the meaning of the word ‘fact’ in this term). 

Great Britain seems as good a choice as any. She is not merely 
a national state but a Great Power. Her principal constituent, 
England, who incorporated herself into Great Britain two centuries 

without any breach of continuity or change of identity, is as 
oda figure in Western history as France, and on the whole as 
important a figure, though she has performed quite a different 
historical function! Her peculiar merit for our purpose is that, to 
an exceptional degree, she has been kept in isolation—first by 
certain permanent features of physical geography, and secondly by 
a certain policy on the part of her statesmen inthe age during which 
she has been most creative and most powerful. As regards her 
geographical isolation, the shores of an island provide frontiers 
which are incomparably more clear-cut than the land-frontiers of 
France, however precise and eternal Monsieur Jullian may feel 
those land-frontiers to be. For instance, we should not smile at 
Monsieur Jullian if he made the discovery that the Neolithic trails 
in Britain broke off along the same line at which the roads and 
railways of Britain break off to-day, or if he quoted et penitus toto 
divisos orbe Britannos: in describing the position of Britain in the 
Roman Empire. As regards her political isolation, Britain has been 
something of an alter orbis? throughout Western history— 
less so in the Middle Ages than since England lost her last terri- 
torial foothold on the continental side of the Channel in A.D. 1558. 
Of course it is easy to exaggerate the degree of this ‘splendid 
isolation’. Great Britain has never been able to disinterest herself 
from continental negotiations or wars in which the European 
x m ner history as a ‘creative minority’, see 
[snnt emen x, 
A.: Historical Essays: Fourth Series, ix: Alter Orbis’ (London 189a, 
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Balance of Power has been at stake; and, even when successfully 
maintained, the isolation has been deliberately one-sided. The 
alter orbis which Great Britain has aspired to be is not simply a 
world apart from continental Europe but a world embracing non- 
European continents and islands overseas. Like her daughter, the. 
United States, she has only detached herself from the old world 
which lies near to her in order to liberate her energies for the 
creative task of calling into existence a new world far away. Yet, 
when all is said, her relative isolation is perhaps the most important 
single distinctive fact about her. At any rate, we shall not easily 
discover a Western nation which is more isolated than she is and 
which yet has played so prominent a part over so long a span of 
Western history. In fact, if Great Britain (as the heir and assign of 
England) is not found to constitute in herself an ‘intelligible field 
of historical study’, we may confidently infer that no other modern 
Western national state will pass muster. 

Is English history, then, intelligible when taken by itself? Can 
we abstract an internal history of England from her external 
relations? If we can, shall we find that these residual external 
relations are of secondary importance? And in analysing these, 

pin, shall we ind that the foreign in fences upon England are 
alight in comparison with the English influences opon other perte 
of the World? If all these questions receive affirmative answers, 
we may be justified in concluding that while it may not be possible 
to understand other histories without reference to England, it 
is possible, more or less, to understand English history without 
reference to other parts of the World. The best way to approach 
these questions is to direct our thought backwards over the course 
of English history and recall the principal chapters. 

In this inverse order, we may take those chapters to be: 

(e) The establishment of the Industrial System of economy 

(since the last quarter of the eighteenth century of our era); 

(B) the establishment of Responsible Parliamentary Govern- 

ment (since the last quarter of the seventeenth century); 

(à) the expansion overseas (beginning in the third quarter of the 

sixteenth century with piracy and developing gradually into 
a world-wide foreign trade, the acquisition of tropical 
dependencies and the foundation of new English-speaking 
communities in overseas countries with temperate climates); 
(d) the Reformation (since the second quarter of the sixteenth 


century); 

(©) the Renaissance, including the political and economic as 
well as the artistic and intellectual aspects of this movement 
(since the last quarter of the fifteenth century); 
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(f) the establishment of the Feudal System (since the eleventh 


century); 

(8) the conversion of the English from the religion of the so- 
called “Heroic Age"! to Western Christianity (since the last 
years of the sixth century). 

‘This summary glance backwards from the present date over the 
general course of English history would appear to show that the 
further back we look the less evidence do we find of self-sufficiency 
or isolation. The conversion, which was really the beginning of all 
things in English history, was the direct antithesis of that: it was 
an act which merged half a dozen isolated communities of bar- 
barians in the common weal of a nascent Western Society. As for 
the Feudal System, Vinogradoff has brilliantly demonstrated? that 
the seeds of it had already sprouted on English soil before the 
Norman Conquest. Yet, even so, the sprouting was stimulated by 
an external factor, the Danish invasions ? these invasions were part 
of the Scandinavian Völkerwanderung which was stimulating 
simultaneously a similar growth in France; and the Norman Con- 
quest of England, though it may not have sown the seed, un- 
doubtedly brought the harvest to a rapid maturity. ‘Thus it may 
fairly be said that any account of the establishment of the Feudal 
System in England would not be intelligible unless France apd 
Scandinavia, at least, were brought into the picture. As for the 
Renaissance, in both its cultural and its political aspects it is 
universally admitted to have been a breath of life from Northern 
Italy. “If, in Northern Italy, Humanism, Absolutism, and the 
Balance of Power had not been cultivated in miniature, like seed- 
lings in a sheltered nursery garden, during two centuries that fall 
approximately between A.D. 1275 and A.D. 1475,* they could never. 
have been bedded out north of the Alps from about 1475 onwards. 
‘The Reformation, again, was not a specifically English pheno- 
menon, but a general movement in the Promethean North of 
Western Europe (where the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Atlantic 
all beckoned towards new worlds) for emancipation from the 
Epimethean South (where the Western Mediterranean held the 
eye fixed upon worlds that were dead and gone). In the Reforma- 
tion, England did not take the initiative, nor did she take it even in 
the competition between the European nations of the Atlantic 
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sea-board for theprizeofthe new worlds overseas. She won that prize 
as a comparatively late comer, in a series of struggles, which lasted 
for several centuries, with Powers which were before her in the 
field. In order to understand the history of English expansion over- 
seas, it is necessary to appreciate the consequences of all the general 
European wars, and indeed to take into account all the vicissitudes 
of the European Balance of Power, from about the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century onwards—in fact, to extend the field of vision 
across the whole horizon of modern Western history. 

“Tt remains to consider the two latest chapters: the geneses of the 
Parliamentary System and of the Industrial System— institutions 
which are commonly regarded as having been first evolved locally 
on English soil and afterwards propagated from England into other 

of the World. For our purpose, these are the crucial chapters 
in English history, and an inquirer who is an amateur in this field 
will be wise to fall back here upon quoting recognized authorities. 
For the Parliamentary System, the following passage from Lord 
‘Acton’s lecture on Henry IV and Richelieu! will serve: : 

"General History naturally depends on the action of forces which are 
not national, but proceed from wider causes. The rise of modern king- 

in France is part ofa similar movement in England. Bourbons and 
Stuarts obeyed the same law, though with a different result.” 

In other words, the Parliamentary System, which was the local 
result in England, was the product of a force which was not 
peculiar to England but was operative in England and in France 
simultaneously? 

As regards the Industrial Revolution in England, its genesis is 
thus summed up by two of the foremost living English students of 
the subject, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond: 

‘Why did this revolution come to England in the eighteenth century? 

“For the new commerce the Atlantic was as important as the Mediter- 
ranean had been for the old. The most active trading peoples, after the 
discoveries of Columbus, were those who looked out on the Atlantic. Of 
these peoples the English were in a specially favourable 
middle-of the eighteenth century, as a result of their geographical 
situation, their climate, and their history. The Spaniards used their 
control of the New World for politics, and the wealth they drew from 
the American mines was spent, in the inain, in ways that discou 
industrial expansion, The English colonists in America, on the other 
hand, settled where there was little gold and silver, and they grew into 
communities which needed British goods for their own consumption, 
and sent home products that were useful for industry. 

“Events in Europe also favoured the more rapid expansion of English 
* i Lectures on Modern History (London 1906, Macmillan). 
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industry, for the European wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries did more harm to industry on the Continent than in England, 
and the religious and political strife of the seventeenth century left 
England with a constitution and a jent more favourable to 
commercial development than those of France. Among other advantages 
which a comparison of the state of England with that of France discloses 
are the suj of the common law, internal free trade, an aristocracy 
interested in commerce, a mistrust of State regulation, fostered by 
memories of the Stuarts, and toleration in religion. The stagnation of 
politics, religion, and local life in the eighteenth Ney rbreginn aa m 
concentration on industry, and this concentration drew to i 
invention all the ardour and imagination that had been fired by the 
revival of mathematics and the discoveries of physical science. For 
these reasons England was the most likely theatre for the Industrial 
Revolution.” 

This authoritative judgement regarding a chapter in English 

history which is commonly regarded as national par excellence is . 
particularly significant. While in the later part ofthe lc para- 
graph here quoted, the writers certainly mention several factors 
which might be classified as internal to England and even as 
peculiar to her, it is clear that, in their view, the factor which goes 
furthest towards accounting for the genesis of the Industrial 
Revolution in England is England’s general position in the world 
of the day—her geographical position in respect of the Atlantic and 
her political position in respect of the European Balance of Power. 
Evidently they would pronounce that, if these general factors were 
ignored, an intelligible account of the rise of modern industry in 
England could not be given. It seems, then, that Great Britain is 
not an ‘intelligible field of study’ in itself even in this most recent 
and most British chapter of all; and the advocate of the national 
field of study cannot take refuge in conjectures regarding the 
future, for the Industrial Revolution itself, with its conquest of 
distance, its thoroughgoing internationalization of trade even in 
bulky staple commodities, and its latest inventions, the submarine 
and the aeroplane, has unmistakably laid the foundations for an 
unprecedented solidarity—for good or for evil—between Great 
Britain and other parts of the World.” Thus British national history 
is not, never has been, and almost certainly never will be an 
‘intelligible field of study’ in isolation ; and if that is true of Great 
"Britain, it must surely be true a fortiori of any other national state. 
Therefore, if we are to pursue cur quest, it is clear that we must 
take some larger entity than the nation as our field. 

“Ce n'est ... pas la forme politiquement agrégative qui donne la vie 

? Hammond, J. Le The Rie of Modern Industry, Preface, pp. vi-ix 
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intellectuelle à des multitudes, qui leur fait une volonté, qui leur inspire 
une manière d’être, Elles ont tout cela sans posséder de fronti 

. Ces dons résultent d'une impulsion suprème qu'elles reçoivent 
Hin domaine plus haut qu'llsmémes. Id souvient ces regions 
inexplorées où l'horizon élargi dans une mesure incomparable ne livre 
plus seulement aux regards le territoire borné de tel royaume ou de telles 
républiques, ni les fluctuations étroites des populations qui les habitent, 
quis tale toutes le perspectives de Ia société qui le contient, avec 
les grands rouages et les puissants mobiles de la civilisation qui les 
anime. . . . Avant d'écrire l'histoire d'un pays distinct et de prétendre. 
expliquer les problèmes dont une pareille tiche est semée, il est indis- 
pensable de sonder, de scruter, de bien connaitre les sources et la 
nature de la société dont ce pays n'est qu'une fraction," 


Il. THE FIELD OF WHICH GREAT BRITAIN IS A PART 


Our bricf examination of English history, though its direct 
result has been negative, has given us a clue. ‘The chapters which 
caught our eye in our glance backwards over the course of English 
history were real chapters in some story or other, but that story 
was the history of some society of which Great Britain was only a 
part, and the experiences were experiences in which other nations 
besides the English were participants. The ‘intelligible field of 
study’, in fact, appears to be a society containing a number of 
‘communities of the species represented by Great Britain—not only 
Great Britain herself but France, Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
the Scandinavian countries, and so on—and the passage quoted 
from Lord Acton indicates the historical relation between these 
parts and this whole. 

"The forces in action are not national but. proceed from wider 
causes, which operate upon all the parts simultaneously and which 
are not intelligible in their partial operation unless a compre- 
hensive view is taken of their operation throughout the society. 
At the same time, different parts are differently affected by an 
identical general cause, because they each react, and each contri- 
bute, in a different way to the forces which that same cause sets in. 
motion. In this analysis, Lord Acton has employed the scientific 
metaphors of his generation, while we, who are learning to be on 
our guard against the ‘Apathetic Fallacy’, might find it more 
natural to describe the experience of History in human terms. A 
society, we should say, is confronted in the course of its life bya 
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succession of problems, which every member has to solve for him- 


iety at some moment fail altogether to adjust 
themselves, and fall by the way; others struggle on, strained or 
warped or stunted; others grow in wisdom and stature, and in 
making their own way discover new avenues for a general advance 
of the society to which they belong? Throughout, it is impossible 
to grasp the significance of a particular member's behaviour under 
a particular ordeal without taking some account of the similar or 
dissimilar behaviour of his fellows and without viewing the suc- 
cessive ordeals as a series of events in the life of the whole society. 
Thus English history does not become intelligible until we view 
it as the history of a wider society of which Great Britain is a 
member in company with other national states, each of which re- 
acts, though each in its own way, to the common experiences of 
the society asa whole: Similarly, Venetian history has to be viewed 
as the history of a temporary sub-society including Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, and the other ‘medieval’ city-states in Northern Italy 
Athenian history as the history of a society including ‘Thebes, 
Corinth, Sparta, and the other ‘ancient’ city-states in Greece." In 
each case we have to think in terms of the whole and not of the 
parts; to see the chapters of the story as events in the life of 
the society and not of some particular member; and to follow the 
fortunes of the members, not separately but concurrently, as varia- 
tions on a single theme or as contributions to an orchestra which are 
significant as a harmony but have no meaning as so many separate 
series of notes.’ In so far as we succeed in studying history from this 
point of view, we find that order arises out of chaos in our minds 
and that we begin to understand what was not intelligible before." 
‘This method of interpreting ‘historical facts’ will perhaps be 


ofa "bciency- an. 
Christendom were subjected from the close of the century onwards. "The 
differentiating eflect of this particular ordeal upon the constitutional Natories of the 
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made clearer by a concrete example, which may be taken from 
the history of the city-states of ancient Greece during the four 
centuries falling approximately between 725 and 325 B.C. 

Soon after the beginning of that age, the society of which these 
numerous states were all members was confronted with the pro- 
blem of the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence— 
means which the Hellenic peoples at that time were apparently 
obtaining almost entirely by raising a varied agricultural produce 
in their home territories for home consumption. When the crisis 
rent states contended with it in different ways. Some, 
like Corinth and Chalcis, disposed of their surplus population by 
seizing and colonizing agricultural territories overseas—in Sicily, 
Southern Italy, Thrace, and elsewhere—where the native popula- 
tion was either too sparse or too incompetent to resist invasion, 
‘The Greek colonies thus founded simply extended the geographical 
area of the Hellenic Society without altering its character. The 
agriculture which they practised and the institutions under which 
they lived were substantially reproductions of the conditions which 
they had left behind them in their home countries. 

On the other hand, certain states sought solutions which entailed 
a variation in their way of life. Sparta, for instance, satisfied the 
landchunger of her citizens not by colonizing overseas territories 
outside the previous geographical limits of the Hellenic World® 
but by attacking and conquering her nearest Greek neighbours in 
Messene. The consequences were that Sparta only obtained her 
necessary additional lands at the cost of obstinate and repeated 
wars with neighbouring peoples of her own calibre; that, even 
when the conquest was completed, the retention of the conquered 
territories required a permanent military effort; and that this per- 
manentstrain bore upon Sparta herself and not upon some indepen- 
dent daughter-state overseas who would have been responsible for 
her own security. In order to meet this situation, Spartan states- 
men were compelled to militarize Spartan life from top to bottom — 
which they did by reinvigorating and adapting certain primitive 
social institutions, common to a number of Greek communities, at 
a moment when, in Sparta as elsewhere, these institutions were on 
the point of disappearance.+ 

Athens reacted to the population problem in a different way 
agains At first she neglected it—neither planting colonies over- 
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seas nor conquering the territory of her Greek neighbours—until 
the pressure threatened to find vent in a social revolution. At that 
point, when the solutions sought by other states were no longer 
open to her, she discovered an original solution. of her own by 
specializing her agricultural production for export, starting manu- 
factures also for export, and then developing her political institu- 
tions so as to give a fair share of political power to the new classes 
which had been called into being by these economic innovations. 
In other words, Athenian statesmen averted a social revolution by 
successfully carrying through an economic and a political revolu- 
tion; and, discovering this solution for the common problem as 
far as it affected themselves, they incidentally opened up a new 
avenue of advance for the whole of the Hellenic Society. This was 
what Pericles meant when, in the crisis of his country’s material 
fortunes, he claimed that she was ‘the education of Hella! In 
so far as she lived unto herself, as a city-state, Athens came to grief 
before that age of Hellenic history had reached its close. In so far 
a5 she lived for Hellas, Pericles’ clim was justified by the event; 
for in the next age of Hellenic history, which began about 325 B.C., 
the new ideas and institutions which had been worked out by 
Athens in order to discover a particular solution for the general 

'oblem of the preceding age, were adopted by the rest of the 
Hellenic Society (which by that time had expanded far beyond the 
narrow domain of the Greek-speaking peoples) as their common 
social heritage." This phase of Hellenic history is commonly called 
‘the Hellenistic Age’, but ‘the Avicitic Age is the proper name 
for it." 

From this angle of vision, which takes not Athens or Sparta or 
Corinth or Chalcis but the whole of the Hellenic Society as its 
field, we are able to understand both the significance of the his- 
tories of these several communities during the period 725-325 B.C. 
and the significance of the transition from this period to that which 
followed. Questions are answered to which no answer could be 
found so long as we looked for an intelligible field of study in 
Chalcidian history or Corinthian history or Spartan history or 
Athenian history examined in isolation. From this point of view it 
was merely possible to observe that Chalcidian or Corinthian his- 

was in some sense normal, whereas Spartan and Athenian 

history departed from the norm in different directions. It was not 

ible to explain the way in which this departure took place; and 

Ristoriane were reduced to suggesting that the Spartans and 

Athenians were already differentiated from other Greeks by the 

possession of special innate qualities at the dawn of Hellenic 
+ Thucydides, Book I, chap. t. 
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history. This was equivalent to explaining Spartan and Athenian 
development by postulating that there had been no development at 
all; and that these two particular Greek peoples were as peculiar 
at the beginning of the story as at the end of it. ‘That hypothesis, 
however, is in contradiction with established historical facts. In 
regard to Sparta, for example, the excavations conducted by the 
British Archaeological School at Athens have produced striking 
evidence that, down to about the middle of the sixth century B.C., 
Spartan life was not abnormal in the ways which thereafter were to 
differentiate it so sharply from life in other Hellenic communities, 
After the middle of that century there was a revolutionary change 
which has to be explained, and an explanation can only be found 
through looking at Spartan history in this period as a special local 
response to an ordeal which confronted the whole of the Hellenic 
Society.? The special characteristics of Athens, which she com- 
municated to the whole Hellenic World in the so-called 'Hellenis- 
tic’ Age (in contrast to Sparta, whose peculiar turning proved to be 
a blind alley), were likewise acquired characteristics, the genesis of 
which can only be apprehended from a general standpoint. It is 
the same with the differentiation between Venice, Milan, Cenoa, 
Florence, and the other city-states in Northern Italy in theso-called 
“Middle Ages’ of our Western history, and with the differentiation 
between France, Spain, the Netherlands, Great Britain, and the 
other national states of the West in more recent times. In order to 
understand the parts, we must first focus our attention upon the 
whole, because this whole is the field of study which is intelligible 
in itself. 


III. THE EXTENSION OF OUR FIELD IN SPACE 


Itis of litle practical us, however, to come tothe conclusion that 
an intelligible of study exists, of which the conventional fields 
are parts, so long as we have only defined this field negatively as the 
whole to which the parts belong. The parts which we know may 
not be intelligible in themselves, but at least they are palpable. 
Great Britain, for example, has an ascertained geographical situa- 
tion and spatial extension; the English nation, as a nation, has an 
ascertained age. We cannot be content until we have defined the 
whole society of which Great Britain is a member in similarly 
positive and concrete terms, Let us explore its extension first in 
pace and then in Time. 
a r niet rte TEC 6 
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In exploring the spatial extension of the society which includes 
Great Britain, it seems best to start by reviewing those chapters 
which caught cur eye when we first glanced backwards over the 
course of English history. “In our first examination of them, we 
foun 1 that they were events in the life of a. society of which Great 
Britain and her sister countries were only parts, and we thus 


pressed in terms of these chapters, is at 
mum? And beyond that line, if we do reach it, do we find 

chapters cease to correspond to the order of the facts 
which there confront us—in other words, do we find that there are 
other societies, existing simultaneously with ours and side by side 
with it, whose history falls into quite different chapters and is not 
intelligible in terms of ours? 

If we start with our latest chapter—the estublishment of the 
Industrial System—we find that the geographical extension of the 
“intelligible field of study’ which it presupposes is world-wide. In 
order to explain the Industrial Revolution in England, we have to 
take account of economic conditions not only in other West 
European countries but in ‘Tropical Africa, America, Russia, the 
Levant, India, and the Far East. When, however, we go back to the 
it of the Parliamentary System, and pass, in so doing, 
‘onomic to the political plane, our horizon contracts." 

ich ‘Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed’ in France and 
England was not in force for Romanovs in Russia or for ‘Osmanlis 
in Turkey or for ‘Timurids in Hindustan or for Manchus in China 
or for the contemporary Shoguns in Japan? The political histories 
of these other countries under these other dynasties cannot be 
explained in the same terms. If we examine them, we find that 
the chapters into which they fall, and the ‘intelligible fields of 
study’ which those chapters presuppose, are quite different. ‘The 
laws which can be observed at work in the political history of 
England and France do not apply to them, and, co 
laws which can be observed at work in their political history throw 
no direct light upon contemporary political phenomena in England 
or France. We lay our finger here upon a frontier which is a 
sharper and a deeper line of division than Monsieur Jullian’s 
emotional frontiers of Fronce—sharper and deeper even than our 
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‘own physical frontiers of Great Britain. The operation of ‘the 
Jaw’ which ‘Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed’ in France and England 
extended to the other countries of Western Europe and to the new 
communities planted overseas by West-European colonists. On 
the European Continent, however, the domain of this law stopped 
short at the western frontiers of Turkey and Russia. Eastward of 
that line, other political laws were being obeyed at the time with 
other consequences." 

Again, the expansion overseas in which England began to 

icipate in the third quarter of the sixteenth century was con- 

ied not merely to Western Europe but almost entirely to West- 
European countries with sea-boards on the Atlantic and the North. 
Sea. The overseas activities of Denmark and Sweden and Cour- 
land were fecble, while the states of Germany and Italy hardly 
participated at all. Even when we consider this expansion, as we 
must, in relation to a wider balance of power, we find that for 
eral centuries this particular balance did not transcend the 
limits of Western and Central Europe. For example, no Islamic 
countries entered into it until the General War of 1792-1815, and 
no Far Eastern countries until the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Tee Alliance a dozen years before the outbreak of the General 

far of 1914-18. 

As for the Reformation, while it is impossible to understand it 
without extending our horizon from England and Scotland to the 
whole of Western Christendom, this understanding would be con- 
fused and not clarified if we attempted to extend the horizon still 
further. In studying the Reformation, we may ignore the history 
of the Orthodox Church since the schism of the eleventh century 
after Christ, and the history of the Monophysite and Nestorian 
Churches since the schisms of the fifth century after Christ. Con- 
versely, no light is thrown upon the histories of these churches 
in the sixteenth century after Christ by the phenomena of the 
West-Christian Reformation of that time. 

‘The Renaissance, again, was produced by a bedding-out of 
North-Italian ideas and institutions not merely in England but in 
the other Transalpine countries of Western Europe and in their 
new colonies overseas ; but those were the limits of the area brought 
under this form of Italian cultivation. At the very time when Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, and Poles were falling 

1 Compare the following passage in E. A. Freeman's lecture on "The Unity of History’ 
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under the spell of Italian culture, the Greeks were declaring ‘the 
turban of the Prophet" preferable to the ‘tiara of the Pope't and 
were becoming converted in greater numbers to Islam than to 
Humanism. Nor did the spell of Italian culture produce any 
appreciable effect upon the Turks, though they were in close and 
continuous contact with the Venetians and Genoese in the activities 
of trade, diplomacy, and war.? The only prominent trace of Italian 
cultural influence upon Turkish life is to be found in the archi- 
tecture of certain eighteenth-century mosques in Constantinople. 
In Muslim India, the Italian influence (through a Portuguese 
medium) upon the art and architecture of the Mughal Court, 
during and after the reign of Akbar, was exotic and transitory. As 
for the Hindus or the peoples of the Far East, they were probably 
unaware, at the time, that Western Europe was experiencing a 
renaissance and a fortiori unaware of the Italian source from which 
the stimulus came. 

‘The establishment of the Feudal System, again, as it came about 
in England, was a specifically West-European development. It is 
true that there were feudal phenomena in the contemporary Byzan- 
tine and Islamic worlds, but it is not proven that these phenomena 
were derived from the same origins as those in the West, and many 
superficial resemblances are found on closer inspection to be false 
analogies. The feudal systems of Western Europe, of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and of Islamic Egypt, Turkey, and Hindustan, not 
to speak of feudalism in Japan, have to be studied as distinct and 
separate institutions. 


munion with Rome—as veritable an alter orbis as the world of the 
Nestorians on the Far Eastern fringe of Christendom.* Later on, 
when the Muslim Arabs appeared on the Atlantic seaboard, these 
“Far Western’ Christians of the British Isles might have lost touch 
as completely as the Christians of Abyssinia or Central Asia with 
their co-religionists on the European Continent. ‘They might 
even conceivably have become converts to Islam, as so many 
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Monophysites and Nestorians actually did when the Middle East 
came under Arab rule. These suggested alternatives may be dis- 
missed as fantastic. Possibly they are not so fantastic as they appear 
at first sight! At any rate, the contemplation of them serves to 
remind us that while the conversion of A.D. 597 has made us one 
with Western Christendom it has not made us one with all 
‘Mankind, but has simultaneously drawn a sharp line of division 
between ourselves as Western Chr'stiaus and the members of other 
religious communions (not only the now extinct Far Western 
Christians but the Orthodox Christians ? Monophysites, Nestorians, 
Muslims, Buddhists, and so on)—a line by which we were not 
circumscribed in the days of our indeterminate paganism, when we 
‘were potential converts to any would-be ‘universal church’ which 
might choose to compete for our allegiance, 

‘This second review of our chapters of history has given us the 
means for taking spatial cross-sections, at several different dates, 
of that society which includes Great Britain and which is the 
“intelligible field of historical study" us far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned. In taking these cross-sections we shall have to distinguish 
between certain different planes of socia! life-.-the economic, the 

litical, and the cultural —because it is already evident, from the 

going analy, that the spatial extension ofthis society differe 
perceptibly according to the plane on which we focus our attention, 
For example, if we take our first cross-section at the present day, we 
find that on the economic plane at this moment the society which 
includes Great Britain is undoubtedly coextensive with the whole 
habitable and navigable surface of the planet. "here is hardly any 
habitable portion of the Farth's surface with which Great Britain 
herself does not at present exchange goods and services. On the 
political plane, again, the world-wide character of this society at 
the present day is almost equally apparent. The United Kingdom 
is now linked with 6o out of 66 other states in the World (including 
the self-governing Dominions of the British Crown and the King- 
dom of Egypt) by the Pact of Paris for the Renunciation of War as 
in Water Rorpe if he 
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an instrument of National Policy,t and with 56 of these by the 
further and more positive bond of common membership in a 
formal association of states, the League of Nations, which has a 
constitution, a budget, and a regular programme of activities. 
Moreover, of the nine states which have so far remained non- 
members of the League (the U.S., the U.S.S.R., Egypt, Afghani- 
stan, the Najd-Hijaz, the Yaman, Iceland, Danzig, and Ecuador)! 
and the two ex-members which have withdrawn (Brazil and Costa 
Rica) all except the three which lie in Latin America are of 
intimate concern to Great Britain politically, apart from the special 
importance of at least three of them in the international relations of 
Great Britain on the economic plane. A more detailed political 
survey of the World from a British standpoint would probably 
show that Latin America and Eastern Europe were the only 
regions in which Great Britain's political interests? could con- 
ceivably be written off as negligible quantities, and even that would 
only be by contrast with her absorbing political interests elsewhere. 
Negatively, Latin America, which is the field of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and Eastern Europe, which is the crux of the ‘post-war’ 
problem of European security, both affect Great Britain, even on 
the political plane, profoundly. 

When, however, we pass to the cultural plane, the present 
geographical extension of the society to which Great Britain belongs 
appears to be very much smaller. Substantially, it is confined to the 
countries occupied by Catholic and Protestant peoples in Western 
Europe and America and the South Seas; and when we examine 
the culture of even these peoples more closely we detect the in- 
fluence of cultural elements of other origin, such as Russian 
literature, Far Eastern painting, and Indian religion, In the 
Catholic and Protestant countries, however, these influences, 
though magnified by the genius of some of the minds by which 
they have been conveyed, are really exotic and superficial. In spite 
of them, and in spite of the much stronger cultural influences of the 
modern West upon living non-Western societies, the members 
of such societies—for example, the Orthodox and other Oriental 
Christians, the Muslims, the Hindus, and thé-peoples of the Far 
East—are still living, with few exceptions, beyond the pale of that 
cultural world to which England and Scotland belong. 


1 "These ae the igure as they stood in the June ofthe year 1933. The states which 
pellet prt wth Du ot at ste weve Arpt Va, Beal Salvador, 
SMELL the lata it tod in the Jane of the year 1933, At thie date 57 out of 68 
statin the World were League member. Out often $7, however, 2- namely Japen 
tod Mexico. had given notize of intention to withdraw. ` 

5 The economic Interests of Great Britain in Latin America were, of course, enormous 
At this time; and, beyond a point its hardly possible to divorce economic ahd 
interests from one another. 
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As we take further cross-sections at earlier dates, we find that, on 
all three planes, the geographical limits of the society which we are 
examining contract progressively. In a cross-section taken about 
A.D. 1675, while the contraction is not perhaps very great on the 
economic plane (at least if we take into account the mere extension 
ofinternational trade and ignore its matter and volume), the boun- 
daries on the political plane shrink until in Europe they coincide 
approximately with those on the cultural plane at the present day, 
while overseas they only include the fringes of America. In a cross- 
section taken about A.D. 1475, the overseas portions of the area 
disappear on all three planes alike, and even on the economic plane 
the boundaries contract until they too coincide approximately with 
those on the cultural plane—now confined to Western and Central 
Europe—except for a fast dissolving chain of commercial outposts 
round the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, In this cross- 
section, the boundaries of the society on all three planes are more 
or less coincident with those of the area in which the ecclesiastical 
primacy of the Pope was at that time effectively asserted. In a 
primitive cross-section, taken about A.D. 775, the boundaries 
shrink still further on all three planes, while becoming still more 
closely coincident as between one plane and another. At this date, 
the area of our society is almost restricted to what were then the 
dominions of Charlemagne on the West-European Continent and 
to the English 'successor-states' of the Roman Empire in Britain. 
Tt consists substantially of what the Romans had known as Gaul, 
with no foothold yet south-west of the Pyrenees and with only a 
narrow foothold north-east of the Rhine, but with lateral extensions 
into the northern parts of Italy beyond the Alps and into the 
southern parts of Britain beyond the Channel. These limits are 
thrown into relief by the presence of recognizably alien societies on. 
the further side of them. ‘The Iberian Peninsula (apart from one 
enclave in Asturia) at this date belongs to the domain of a Muslim 
Arab Caliphate, Northern and North-Eastern Europe is in the 
hands of unconverted barbarians, the north-western fringes of the 
British Isles are held by ‘Far Western’ Christians who are un- 
willing to accept the pretensions of the Papacy, and South-Eastern 
Italy is under the ascendency of the Byzantines. 

A closer examination of this earliest cross-section enables us to 
give the cradle of our society a local name. As the ecclesiastical 
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domain of the Pope it may be called Western Christendom;; as the 
political domain of Charlemagne, whose home territory was the 

rankish State of Austrasia, it may be called the World of the 
Franks—a name which survives in the Oriental Christian word 
"Frangià' and in the Muslim word ‘Feringhistan’ 4 
This ‘Frankish’ name is not altogether apt, for even in Charle- 
magne's time, when the geographical extension of our society was 
smaller than it has ever been since, while Charlemagne’s dominions 
covered a larger portion of Western Europe than has ever subse- 
quently been united under a single government, the Kingdom of 
the Franks and the area of our society did not exactly coincide. 
‘The English, for example, had become members of the society by 
that time without ever having come under Frankish rule, and there 
were other prominent members, like the Lombards, over whom the 
Frankish dominion was only transitory. Moreover, the name has 
been obsolete among the ‘Franks’ themselves since the close of the 
so-called ‘Middle Ages’. At the same time, this name, as applied 
to us collectively by members of other societies, is the only common 
name which exists to-day for the whole of our society, and the fact 
that we have ceased to apply any common name to ourselves is 
historically significant. It means that we are no longer conscious 
of the presence in the World of other societies of equal standing; 
and that we now regard our society as being identical with 
‘civilized’ Mankind and the peoples outside its pale as being mere 
‘Natives’ of territories which they inhabit on sufference, but which 
are morally as well as practically at our disposal, by the higher 
right of our assumed monopoly of civilization, whenever we choose 


to take possession Conversely, we regard the internal divisions 
of our society—the national parts into which this society has come 
to be articulated—as the grand divisions of Mankind, and classify 
the members of the Human Race as Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Germans, and so on, without remembering that these are merely 
subdivisions of a single group within the human family. 

Tt is no accident that our common name for ourselves became 
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seemed until lately to be a secure and permanent ascendency over 
the other living societies of the same class.! The historical fact, 
however, which is implicit in this oblivion of our common name is 
chiefly a feature of our own microcosm. It is not a fact which has 
an objective existence in the feld of study which we are seeking 
to explore. The other societies have not ceased to exist simply 
because we have ceased to be aware of their existence; and we can 
hardly advance further in our search for an ‘intelligible field of 
study’ without reviving or inventing some name to denote our 
society as a whole and to distinguish it from other representatives 
of the species. Since the word ‘Franks’ has always been inaccurate 
and has now become exotic, it seems preferable to revive the name 
‘Western Christendom’. The objection to this is that, since the 
Reformation, religious allegiance has not only ceased to be the 
principal expression of the unity of our society, but has actually 
become one of the principal factors in its internal differentiation. 
It is therefore perhaps more accurate, as well as more concise, to 
omit the word ‘Christendom’ and to speak simply of ‘the West or 
"the Western Society’ or ‘the Western World'—a geographical 
title which combines the logical merits of being without prejudice 
and without ambiguity with the practical merit of being equally 
applicable to a cross-section taken in Charlemagne’s time and to a 
cross-section taken to-day, when this society has spread westward 
across the Atlantic Ocean and the American Continent until it now 
confronts the Far Eastern World, on the opposite shores of the 
Pacific, from the Philippines and Australia. 

‘As soon as we bring our mental image of our own society into 
focus by finding a name for it, the images and the names of its 
counterparts in the contemporary world come into focus side by 
side with it, especially if we keep our attention fixed upon the 
cultural plane. On this plane, we can distinguish unmistakably the 
presence, in the world of to-day, of at least four other living 
societies of the same 

first, an ‘Orthodox 


tian’ or Byzantine Society—whichever 


title we prefer*—in South-Eastern Europe and Russia’; 
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second, an ‘Islamic? Society! with its focus in the arid zone 
which stretches diagonally across North Africa and the Middle 
East from the Antic tothe outer fae of the Great Wall of 
ina; 
third, a ‘Hindu’ Society? in the tropical sub-continent of India, 
south-east of the arid zone 
fourth, a ‘Far Eastern’ Society in the sub-tropical and temperate 
regions between the arid zone and the Pacific, 

On a closer inspection, we can also discern two sets of what 
appear to be fossilized relics of similar societies now extint, 
namely: 

one set including the Monophysite Christians of Armenia, 
‘Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Abyssinia and the Nestorian 
Christians of Kurdistan and Malabar,” as well as the Jews and 
the Parsees; 

a second set including the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of 
‘Tibet and Mongolia and the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, as well as the Jains in India, 

Tt is interesting to notice that, when we turn back to the cross- 
section at A.D. 775, we find that the number and the identity of the 
societies on the World-map are nearly the same as at the present. 

ie. Substantially, the world-map of societies of this species has 
remained constant since the first emergence of our Western 
Society. In the struggle for existence, the West has driven its 
contemporaries to the wall and has entangled them in the meshes of 
its economic and political ascendancy, but it has not yet disarmed 
them of their distinctive cultures.# Hard pressed though they are, 
they can still call their souls their own, and this means that the 
mental strife has not yet reached a decision. In the gladiatorial 
arena, the Secutor, even when the Retiarius’s net was about his 
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shoulders, had no cause to despair so long as he had not let the 
sword fall from bis hand. 

‘This reflection concludes our inquiry into the geographical 
situation and spatial extension of that ‘intelligible field of historical 
study’ which first attracted our attention as the unknown whole 
of which English history proved to be a part. We have succeeded 
in giving this ‘intelligible field of study’ a name—'the Western 
Society —and we have reached the positive conclusion that while 
even the original nucleus of this Western Society had à much 
wider geographical extension than any one of the nations into 
which it has become articulated, and while this extension has 
increased as the Western Society has grown older, the West has 
never become coextensive with the World on all planes of social 
life, and other societies of the same species have never ceased to 
exist in the World side by side with it 

This conclusion on matters of historical fact carries with it a 
corollary regarding methods of historical study. It is evident that 
we must draw a sharp distinction between relations of two kinds: 
those between communities within the same society and those 
of different societies with one another. In the technical language 
of contemporary Western historians, who have perhaps over- 
emphasized the individuality of national communities and unduly 
ignored the individuality of the societies of which the nations are 
parts, these two kinds of relation are at present confounded under 
the ambiguous title ‘international’; and hitherto much more atten- 
tion has been paid to international relations in the literal sense of 
the term than to the other kind. For the advancement of historical 
knowledge, it seems desirable that our historians should distin- 
guish the parochial relations between states within societies from 
the oecumenical relations between the societies themselves, and 
should devote a larger share of their energy and acumen to the 
study of these. 


IV. THE EXTENSION OF OUR FIELD IN TIME 
Having explored the extension of our Western Society in Space, 
we have next to examine its extension in Time. We are at once con- 
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fronted with the difficulty that we cannot see into the future—a 
limitation which greatly restricts the amount of light that the con- 
temporary historical study of this Western Society can throw upon 
the nature of the species to which the Western Society belongs. Ex 
hypothesi, we cannot survey the whole life of a society of which we 
ourselves are members, and which therefore will still be living its 
life as long as we remain alive to observe it. Western history will 
only become visible at full length and in true perspective after the 
Western Society has become extinct; and this spectacle—if it is 
ever to be beheld by human eyes—is necessarily reserved for 
future historians living in a different social environment from ours 
and taking their historical observations from a different angle of 
vision. For our part, we must inevitably be content to explore the 
time extension of the Western Society in the direction of its 
origins only, and must resign ourselves to ignorance of its latter 
end 

Let us try to analyse the geographical nucleus which was revealed 
by our earliest spatial cross-section, taken about A.D. 775; and let 
us begin by examining the analysis of this nucleus which our 
Western predecessors of that age made for themselves. 

When Charlemagne’s dominions were partitioned between his 
three grandsons by the Treaty of Verdun in A.D. 843, Lothaire as 
the eldest established his claim to possess his grandfather’s two 
capitals of Aachen and Rome; and, in order that these might be 
connected by a continuous belt of territory, Lothaire was assigned 
a portion which straggled across the face of Western Europe from 
the mouths of the Tiber and the Po to the mouth of the Rhine, 
ignoring the barrier of the Alps and uniting Northern Italy under 
a single sovereignty with the Rhineland and the Netherla 
Lothaire's portion is commonly regarded as one of the curiosities 
of historical geography, chiefly because it finds no place on the 
political map of modern Europe as it is now articulated into 
national states. Nevertheless, the three Carolingian brothers were 
right in believing that Lothaire’s portion was a zone of peculiar 
importance in our Western World. If we produce this zone north- 
westwards (ignoring the Channel as the treaty of A.D. 843 ignored 
the Alps) by adding to Lothaire’s continental dominions the 
dorain in Britain over which King Ecgberht of Wessex had 
established his hegemony before his death in A.D. 839, we shall find 
that we have plotted out the locus of a line which twice over has 
constituted one of the structural axes in the human geography of 
Western Europe. : 

If we go back to our spatial cross-section of the Western Society 

On this point se further Part V. C (i) O), vol. vi, p 13, well as Part XIT, below. 
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point falls near Metz in Lorraine (Lotharingia)— 
once the capital of the Austrasian State which was the nucleus of 
Charlemagne's Empire, and now the principil fortress on the 
frontier between France and Germany. If, through Metz, we 

roceed to draw another line, at right angles to the first and there- 
Ere running roughly south-west end north-east, we obtain the 
main axis along which the Western Society has increased its geo- 
graphical extension overland in both directions. South-westwards, 
this main axis was carried across the Pyrenees by Charlemagne 
himself in A.D. 778, extended to the mouth of the Guadalquivir by 
the Castilian conquests in the thirteenth century after Christ, and 
eventually produced across the Southern Atlantic into what is now 
Latin America. North-eastwards the same line was carried for- 
ward from the Rhine bridge-heads to the Elbe by Charlemagne 
between A.D. 772 and 8045 to the Baltic, the Vistula, and the Car- 
pathians within two centuries of Charlemagne’s death, when 
Scandinavia, Poland, and Hungary were admitted to membership 
in Western Christendom; and to the Pacific at the close of the 
seventeenth century, when the Muscovite Empire, which had 
expanded to the Pacificrather more than half a century earlier, was 
received into the Western Society as a proselyte. 

‘The West has also increased its extension by producing first one 
end of the transverse axis and then the other across the sea. In 
‘the Middle Ages’, the North Italian arm was produced first into 
Southern Italy and Sicily and then over the Mediterranean into 
its eastern hinterlands, in the movement of political and economic 
expansion which is conveniently though inadequately described as 
‘the Crusades’,t In its day, this south-eastward expansion went 
very far. The thrust, at its strongest, carried Venetian trade to 
India across the Isthmus of Suez and the Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo to Peking across the Eurasian Steppe in the hinterland of the 
Black Sea. Ultimately, the movement was a failure, and nearly all 
the ground gained in four centuries had been lost by A.D. 1475.2 
‘The production of the transverse axis from its north-western 
extremity in England, which followed in the succeeding age of 
Western history, has achieved results which are to all appearance 
of a more enduring character. It has filled North America with an 
English-speaking population from the Rio Grande to the Arctic 

1 For the character of this movement, ne further V. C () (A 3, vel v, pp 242 a8 
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Circle, and, radiating from the North Atlantic into all the other 
seas of the World, it has planted new communities of English 
origin and Western culture round the southern rim of the Pacific. 
to share the possession of that ocean with the peoples of India and 
the Far East. This was the bearing of the line embedded in 
Lotharingia upon the subsequent geographical expansion of the 
Western Society; but Lothaire and his brothers were no more able 
to look into the future than we are; and, if they divined that this 
line was important, that was because they in their generation were 
living under the shadow of a past in which the geographical signi- 
ficance of the line had also been great, though in relation to a 
different geometrical figure. 

Both Lothaire and his grandfather ruled from Aachen to Rome 
under the title of Roman Emperor; the Imperial title was also 
occasionally assumed by the English Kings of Wessex, who in the 
Carolingian Age exercised a miniature hegemony of their own in 
the alter orbis of Britain; and the line stretching from Rome across 
the Alps to Aachen and from Aachen across the Channel to the 
Roman Wall had once been one of the principal bulwarks of the 
then extinct Roman Empire. By running a line of communications 
north-westwards from Rome across the Alps, establishing a 
military frontier along the left bank of the Rhine, and covering the 
left flank of that frontier by the annexation of Southern Britain, the 
Romans had cut off the western extremity of Transalpine Con- 
tinental Europe and annexed it to an empire which, except in this. 
quarter, was substantially confined to the periphery of the Medi- 
Erranean Basin. Thus the line embedded in Lotharingia entered 
into the geographical structure of the Roman Empire before 
Lothaire’s time as well as into that of the Western World after it; 
but the geometrical figures of the Roman Empire and the Western 
World were not the same, and the function of this particular line 
in their respective geographical structures was utterly different. In 
the Roman Empire it was the latest outer frontier of a society, at 
the limit where its expansion in one direction had come to an end; 
in the Western World it has been the original base-line from which 
a society has expanded in all directions. During the deep sleep of 
the interregnum (circa A.D. 375-675) which intervened between 
the break-up of the Roman Empire and the gradual emergence of 
our Western World out of the chaos, a rib was taken from the side 
of the older society and was fashioned into the backbone of a new 
creature of the same species, 

"This geographical analysis has been pursued at some length 
because it offer us a clue for following the Time-extension of our 
Western Society further back towards its ultimate origins. It 
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indicates two things: first, that in tracing the life of the Western. 
Society back behind our earliest spatial cross-section at A.D. 775, 
we begin to find it presented to us in terms of something other than 
itself—in terms of the Roman Empire and of the society to which 
the Roman Empire belonged—and, second, that any elements 
which we can trace back from Western history into the history of 
that other society may have quite different functions and different 
degrees of importance in these two different associations. 
Lothaire’s portion became the base-line of the Western World 
because ‘the Church’, pushing up towards the Roman frontier 
from the rear, here encountered ‘the Barbarians’ pressing down 
upon the frontier from the ‘no-man’s-land’ outside, and eventually 
here gave birth to a new society. Accordingly, the historian of the 
Western Society, in tracing its roots down into the past from this 
point, will concentrate his attention at lower levels (that is to say, 
at earlier dates) upon the histories of ‘the Church’ on the one hand 
and of ‘the Barbarians’ on the other; and he will find it possible to 
follow both these histories downwards (that is to say, backwards in 
time) as far as the economic and social and political revolutions of 
the last two centuries n.c. into which ‘the Graeco-Roman World" 
was thrown by the vast shock of the Hannibalic War. Why did 
Rome stretch out a long arm towards the north-west and gather 
into her Empire the western corner of Transalpine Europe? Be- 
cause she was drawn in that direction by her life-and-death 
Struggle with Carthage. Why, having once crossed the Alps, did 
she stop at the Rhine and not push on to the better physical 
frontier of the Baltic, the Vistula, and the Dniestr? Because in the 
Augustan Age her vitality gave out after two centuries of exhaus- 
ting wars and revolutions. Why did ‘the Barbarians’ ultimately 
break through? Because, when a frontier between a more highly 
and a less highly civilized society ceases to advance at the more 
backward society’s expense, the balance does not settle down into a 
stable equilibrium but inclines, with the passage of time, in the 
more backward society's favour! Why, when ‘the Barbarians’ 
broke through the Roman frontier, did they encounter ‘the Church’ 
on the other side? Materially, because the economic and social 
revolutions following the Hannibalic War had brought multitudes 
of slaves from the Oriental World to work in the devastated areas 
of the West, and this forced migration of Oriental labour had been 
followed by the peaceful propagation of Oriental religions through 
‘the Graeco-Roman World’? Spiritually, because these religions, 
with their promise of an ‘other-worldly” personal salvation, found 


1 For an examination of this phenomenon see Part VIII, below. 
7 For this, see further H. D (V), vol. ii, pp. 213-6, below. 
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fallow felds to cultivate in the devastated souls of a 'dominant 
minority which had failed, in this world, to save the fortunes of the 
‘Graeco-Roman’ Society." 

At this point the student of Western history will be inclined to 
stop. He will have traced the roots of his Western Society down 
as far as it seems possible to distinguish them. It is noticeable, 
however, that although by the time he reaches this level he is 
forced to think almost entirely in ‘Graeco-Roman’ and not in 
Western terms, the elements in ‘Graeco-Roman’ history which are 
engaging his attention are not those which would appear to be of 
capital importance to a historian who was studying 'Graeco- 
Roman’ or ‘Hellenic’? history in the same age for its own sake. 

"To the student of Hellenic history, both the Christians and the 
Barbarians would present themselves as creatures of an alien 
underworld—the ‘internal? and the ‘external’ proletariat, as he 
might call them, of the Hellenic Society in its last phase He 
would point out that the great masters of Hellenic culture, down 
to and including Marcus Aurelius, almost ignore their existence, 
and that in fact they did not begin to come into existence until 
after the Hannibalic Wer. He would diagnose both the Christian 
Church and the Barbarian war-bands as morbid affections which 
only appeared in the body of the Hellenic Society after its physique 
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had been permanently undermined and its character enfeebled by 
that great disaster; but the Hannibalic War, he would add, set a 
term to the creative period of Hellenic history. The student of 
Hellenic history who wishes ‘to add to the knowledge of his own 
subject’ should concentrate his attention on what went before. 
From the Hannibalic War onwards, it is his melancholy task to 
trace how the healthy native tissues of the stricken society were 
gradually eaten away by cancerous growths until death at last put 
an end to the victim's disorders. He is not called upon to study 
the physiology and the growth of these cancers themselves. It is 
sufficient for him to record the destructive results of their ravages. 
“I have described the triumph of Barbarism and Religion’, Gibbon 
writes as he brings his history to a close. 

"Thus a student of Hellenic history and a student of Western 
history may both be studying the last phase of Hellenic history and 
yet their fields of study may show very little common ground. The 
reason is that they are concerned respectively with two histories 
which overlap in time but which are nevertheless distinct from one 
another. The student of Hellenic history, who is following up the 
social stratum that here still occupies the surface towards a point 
where this particular stratum disintegrates and disappears, is not 
primarily interested in the social stratum beneath it, which onl 
appears on the surface beyond the point at which the object of his 
own study comes to an end, Conversely, the student of Western 
history, who is tracing this second stratum backwards from those. 
sections of it which lie exposed on the surface to the section which 
is buried underground, regards the overlying stratum of the Hel- 
lenic Society, which can teach him little about the subsequent 
history of the Western Society, as so much useless rock, which has 
to be blasted away if he is to succeed in laying bare the sub- 
terranean section of the Western stratum which he is attempting to 
trace back to its starting-point. 

This investigation enables us to draw a positive conclusion 
regarding the backward extension of our Western Society in Time. 
Just as we found that the spatial extension of this ‘intelligible field’, 
while wider than that of any single nation belonging to it, was 
narrower, even in its most extensive spatial cross-section, than the 
entire surface of the Earth and than the whole living generation of 
Mankind,so wenow find that its backward extension in Time, while 
somewhat longer than that of any single nation belonging to it, is 
not so long, even when we take into account the length of its roots 
underground, as the span of Time during which the species of 
which it is a representative has been in existence. This conclusion 

* The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chapter lxxi. 
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follows from the fact that, in the process of tracing the history of. 
our Western Society backward towards its origins, we strike upon 
the last phase of another society of the same kind, the origins of 
which evidently lie considerably further back in the past. 

"This conclusion regarding the age and origins of the Western 
Society carries with ita corollary regarding ‘thecontinuity of history". 

"The continuity of history’ is the most attractive of all the con- 
ceptions which have been framed on the analogy of the ‘classical 

'estern Physical Science by Western historians; yet, in view of its 
suspect origin, we must harden our hearts and criticize it in the 
light of the foregoing investigation. What, precisely, did the 
inventors of the term mean to imply? If they simply meant that 
"the continuity of history’ was a particular instance of the con- 
tinuity of Life, then their formula is an unimpeachable but not very 
illuminating truism, Between all the manifestations of Life some 
kind of continuity is certainly discernible—between the amoeba 
and the vertebrate, between the ape and the human being, between 
parents and offspring in a family—but this continuity is so abstract 
that the apprehension of it only brings us to the threshold of 
understanding what Life is. We hardly begin to learn anything 
about the nature of Life until we succeed in distinguishing the 
points of relative discontinuity in the ever-rolling stream—the 
bends which intervene between the straight reaches, the rapids 
which isolate from one another the quiet navigable stretches, the 
crests and troughs of the waves which arise when the waters are 
troubled, the seracs and crevasses which are fashioned by age-long 
pressure into a myriad forms when the waters are frozen into a 
glacier. In other words, the concept of continuity is only signifi- 
‘cant as asymbolic mental background on which we can plot out our 
perceptions of discontinuity in all their actual variety and com- 
plexity. Let us apply this general observation concerning the study 
of Life to the study of History. Does the term ‘continuity of 
history’, as used by modern Western historians, tacitly imply that 
the mass, momentum, volume, velocity, and direction of the social 
stream ot human life are constant, or, short of being literally 
constant, vary within such narrow limits that the variations have no 
historical significance? If the term carries any such implication as 
this, then however attractive it may seem at first sight it is 
seriously misleading, as is shown by the results of our inquiry into 
the backward Time-extension of our Western Society. 

In studying Time-relations in History, our inquiry has demon- 
strated that we must distinguish sharply between two degrees of 
continuity: the continuity between successive chapters, or suc- 
cessive periods and phases, in the history of one and the same 
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society, and the continuity between the lives of different societies. 
In the abstract, no doubt, the fact of continuity can be demon- 
strated in the latter case as well as in the former, however great the 
difference in the degree of continuity may be; but if we merely 
consider the two cases in the abstract and in isolation from one 
another, we shall not increase our understanding of either. We 
must consider them comparatively, and from this angle of 

it is the relative discontinuity in the second case which is the 
significant phenomenon. 

We might express the qualitative difference between these two 
kinds of continuity by an analogy from the lives of human beings. 
‘The chapters in the history of one and the same society resemble 
the successive experiences of a single person; the ‘affiliations’ and 
‘apparentations’ between one society and another resemble the 
relations between parent and child. First, the child physically 
inherits certain qualities from the parents at conception; then, 
after the crisis of birth has produced a violent separation between 
mother and child, the child's life is unconsciously moulded in 
infancy by the parental environment; next, after it attains con- 
sciousness, its childish imagination is dominated by parental 
emotions and images; and later, as it grows up, it educates itself 
by deliberately studying its parents’ grown-up feelings and thoughts 
and imitating or eschewing their grown-up actions. The sum 
total of these parental influences upon the child is no doubt very 
great. Nevertheless, the child is in some sense a separate individual 
from the moment when it is conceived; and unless at maturity it 
makes itself independent of its parents and succeeds in solving the 
problems of life out of its own resources, it will not have become a 
new ‘grown-up’ person fit to procreate and educate children of its 
own. When we compare the continuity between the lives of parent 
and child with the continuity between the successive experiences 
in the life of one or other of these individuals, the relative dis- 
continuity in the phenomena of ‘apparentation’ and ‘affiliation’ is the 
feature that strikes us as significant. Conception, birth, and death 
fix a great gulf between the lives of one individual and another: 

Inter enim iectast vitai pausa, vageque 
Deerrarunt passim motus ab sensibus omnes. 


V. SOME PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 
The first stage of our inquiry has now reached its term, and it 
may be convenient to sum up our provisional conclusions. They 
can be stated as follows: 
(a) The ‘intelligible fields of historical study’, whose limits we 
? Lucretius: De Renan Natura, Book II, I. 861-2 
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have roughly established by working outwards and backwards from 
the standpoint of our own country in our own day, are societies 
which have a greater extension, in both Space and Time, than 
national states or city-states, or any other political communities. 

(b) Such political communities (national states, city-states, and 
the like) are not only narrower in their spatial extension and 
shorter-lived in their Time-extension than the respective societies. 
to which they belong, but their relation to these societies is that of 
inseparable parts to indivisible wholes. They are simply articu- 
lations of the true social entities and are not independent entes in 
themselves. Societies, not states, are ‘the social atoms’ with which 
students of history have to deal. 

(c) The societies of which national states like Great Britain or 
city-states like Athens are parts, while they are (unlike their parts) 
independent entities in the sense that each of them constitutes, by 
itself, an ‘intelligible field of historical study’, are at the same time 
related to one another in the sense that they are all representatives 
of a single species of society. 

(d) No one of the particular societies which we have been study- 
ing embraces the whole of Mankind or extends spatially over the 
whole habitable and navigable surface of the Planet or is cocval 
with the species of which it is one representative. Our Western 
Society, for example, which is still alive, was not conceived until 
the Hellenic Society had passed its maturity, while the Hellenic 
Society—even if (as is not the case) it proved, on being traced 
back, to be one of the original representatives of the species—has 
been extinct for twelve and a half centuries, so that in any case its 
complete life-span would fall short of the still uncompleted life- 
span of the species by that much already. 

(e) While the continuity between the histories of one society and 
another is very much slighter in degree than the continuity between 
different chapters in the history of any single society (indeed, so 

+ This conception of societies was already familiar, three-quarters of a century ago, 
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much slighter as virtually to differ in kind), yet in the Time-relation 
between two particular societies of different age—namely, the 
Western and the Hellenic—we have observed features which we 
may describe metaphorically as ‘apparentation’ and ‘affiliation’, 

In the light of these conclusions on matters of historical fact, we 
can draw certain other conclusions regarding History as a humane 
study. Its true concern is with the lives of societies in both their 
internal and their external aspects. The internal aspect is the 
articulation of the life of any given society into a series of chapters 
succeeding one another in time and into a number of communities 
living side by side. The external aspect is the relation of particular 
societies with one another, which has likewise to be studied in the 
two media of time and space. 

"This view of history may be supported by a further quotation 
from Lord Acton, one of the greatest minds among modern 
Western historians, in whose career the sterilizing influence of 
Industrialism upon historical thought is tragically apparent. Less 
daring than Mommsen, Acton did not write his great book before 
reaching middle age, and so he never wrote it at all. The spirit of 
the times, which transformed Mommsen into an editor of Latin 
inscriptions and an encyclopaedist of Roman Constitutional Law, 

* established its ascendency over Acton also. Mommsen’s History of 
the Roman Republic was safely published in 1856 before the author 
had completed his thirty-ninth year. The idea of a History of 
Liberty never faded out of Acton’s mind as long as he lived, but 
after his death in 1902 no manuscript of such a work was found 
among his papers, and several volumes of essays were all that could 
be gleaned for posthumous publication by his literary executors. 
Acton’s power of creative action was paralysed, partly perhaps by 
his inborn temperament, but almost certainly in larger measure 
by the unfavourable atmosphere of the times in which he lived. 
His ‘History of Liberty’ would assuredly have been committed to 
paper if he had been a contemporary of Voltaire or Gibbon or 
‘Turgot; but in the industrial age his vision of the intelligible whole 
was perpetually being obstructed by the misapplied ideals of the 

1 TTurgot’s contributions to the study of history were juvenilia. At the threshold of 
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exploitation of raw materials and the Division of Labour.t Just as 
Mommsen’s name will always be associated with the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, so Acton’s name will be with The Cam- 
bridge Modern History—though, less fortunate than Mommsen in 
this again, he did not live to carry to completion the great com- 
posite work which he planned and initiated. 

In his letter to the contributors to The Cambridge Modern 
History, dated the rath March 1898, Acton gave this glimpse of 
the vision that was in him: 

“By, Universal History I understand that which is distinct from the 
combined history of all countries, which is not a rope of sand, but a 
continuous. ent, and is not a burden on the memory, but an 
illumination of the soul. It moves in a succession to which the nations 
are subsidiary. Their story will be told, not for their own sake, but in 
reference: ‘subordination to a igher series, according to the time and 
degree in which they contribute to the common fortunes of Mankind.” 

It was a tragedy that the great historian who gained this Pisgah 
sight of the Promised Land should not have lived to cross over at 
the head of the followers whom he had led to the threshold. Was 
not Moses a greater leader than Joshua? And was not David, who 
hewed and assembled and fashioned the materials for the building 
of the Temple le, a greater hero than Solomon, who had simply to 

oriously wrought blocks and beams which his 
[ni wp Maced ready to his abd? Could Solomon ever have 
built the Temple if he had not been able to begin where David 
left off? Could Joshua ever have conquered the Promised Land if 
Moses had not shepherded the Israelites across the Wilderness to 
the brink of Jordan? Who are we to criticize our predecessors into 
hose labours we have entered? If Acton's career was a tragedy, 
is not our criticism of Acton and the other Western historians of 
his generation and his school an act of ingratitude and impiety? 
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Perhaps we may defend ourselves by pointing out that Acton and 
his contemporaries, in their day, were no less critical of their own. 
predecessors—the Gibbons and the Voltaires. In the world of 
scholarship, to give and take criticism is all in the day's work; and, 
each in our day, we may criticize our predecessors without becom- 
ing guilty of presumption so long as we are able to look forward. 
without rancour to being criticized in our turn by our successors 
when our day is past. This is simply one out of many applica- 
tions of an ethical ‘law’ which is so fundamental that its classic 
illustrations are to be found in primitive ritual and mythology. 
In the ritual of the Golden Bough at Nemi, ‘the priest who slew 
the slayer and shall himself be slain’ was free from blood-guiltiness 
because he had paid for doing what his predecessor had done by 
dooming himself to suffer his predecessor’s fate at the hands of 
his successor. In the mythology of Olympus, Cronos overthrew 
Uranus in order to be overthrown in his turn by Zeus. 

ôs 8 inar’ ibv, tpa- 
ríipos oïxerar rugó.” 

Moreover, in the realm of thought, this inevitable destiny is no 
tragedy on a philosophic view, because the thinker who is sur- 
passed is not thereby superseded. Tf the touchstone of criticism 
proves his thought true metal, this means that he has added one 
more burnished link to the golden chain. He has poured into the 
ever-rolling stream of thought one more bucketful of pure water 
which will swell the river’s volume and flow onward in its current 
far beyond that point on the bank where the mortal who made his 
Contribution has stood for a moment of Time, and long after his 
intervention has been forgotten. 

Cedit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas 

semper, et ex aliis aliud reparare necessest; 

nec quisquam in barathrum nec Tartara deditur atra: 
materies opus est ut crescant saecla; 

quae tamen omnia te vita sequentur: 

nec minus ergo ante haec quam tu cecidere, cadentque. 
sic alid ex alio nunquam desistet oriri 

vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu.? 

Furthermore, these universal conditions—the three conditions 
of criticism, transitoriness, and succession under which the scholar 
has to do his work—are not mere arbitrary decrees, imposed from 
without, to which the wise man bows, as the Stoic Cleanthes bowed 
to the dictates of Zeus; because he knows that they are ineluctable. 
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‘They are conditions that arise from the nature of scholarship it- 
self, which makes its progress by a rhythmic alternation between 
two activities—the collection of materials and their arrangement, 
the finding of facts and their interpretation—just as a physical 
ism lives and grows by an alternation between eating and 
digestion. The old fable of the belly and the members points the 
moral that neither activity is superior or inferior, prior or posterior, 
primary or parasitic, but that each is inseparable from the other as 
a part of the same whole and complementary to the other as a phase 
in the same recurrent process. For the alternation perpetually 
recurs in virtue of the very nature of thought. When the mind is 
employed in finding facts, its sheer success inhibits it sooner or 
later from fact-finding uninterruptedly ad infinitum. Sooner or 
later it finds itself so formidably bele by the mass of facts. 
which it has gathered round it that, until it has sorted them out and 
arranged them in some kind of order, it can no longer sally out into 
the Universe to gather more. Then the mind changes its activity 
perforce and employs itself for a season in making syntheses and 
interpretations. Yet now, once again, its sheer success inhibits it 
from working, uninterruptedly and ad infinitum, at bringing order 
out of chaos. Sooner or later, it finds that it has reduced to order 
all those materials which it had collected in its last fact-finding 
reconnaissance. Fresh facts must now be found before the process 
of synthesis and interpretation can be carried further. And so, in 
due course, the mind changes its activity once more and issues out, 
by the new paths which it has cleared for itself, into the Universe 
that ever awaits its coming in order to gather facts there again, as 
before, until the time approaches for the next attempt at synthesis. 
and interpretation on a new plan and perhaps on a larger scale. 
No collection of facts is ever complete, because the Universe is 
without bounds. And no synthesis or interpretation is ever final, 
because there are always fresh facts to be found after the first 
collection has been provisionally arranged. 

‘This rhythm is native to thought in all its different channels. In 
the channel of Physical Science, we have seen that thought has 
recently passed out of a fact-finding phase into the next phase of 
synthesis and interpretation.’ In the channel of historical thought, 


1 A clearaighted recognition of this change of phase in the proces of scientie 
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we may foresee that a corresponding transition from the fact-finding 
to the synthetic and interpretative activity is destined to take place 
to-day or to-morrow. 

“Data of one kind or another are not so difficult to obtain; but 


igations may be piled 
themselves constitute a science or a 
‘or society. The two processes— 


realistic research. The generalisations will not endure; why should they? 

"have not endured in mathematics, physics and chemistry. 
then, neither have the data. Science, social or other, is a structure 
series of judgments, revised without ceasing, goes to make up the 
incontestable progress of Science. We must believe in this progress, but 
we must never accord more than a limited amount of confidence to the 
forms in which it is successively vested.” "! 

As we pursue our Study of History, we shall find? that this 
rhythmic alternation between two antithetic yet complementary 
activities, which is native to thought in general and to historical 
thought in particular, is also native to History itself. 
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C. THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS 
I. A SURVEY OF SOCIETIES OF THE SPECIES 
(a) A PLAN oF OPERATIONS 


[Nhe preceding investigationt we have established the existence 
of societies which (unlike their articulations called states) are 
independent entities in the sense that each of them constitutes by 
itself an ‘intelligible field of historical study’, but which at the 
same time are all representatives of a single species. The next step 
in a study of History is to find out more about the species to which 
such societies belong; and the natural way to proceed is to make 
a comparative study of the societies belonging to it. The necessary 
prelude to this comparative study is to identify as many represents 
tives of the species as we can. 

For this preliminary survey, certain simple operations suggest 

Ives. 

First, we start with five living representatives of the species—the 
‘Western, Orthodox Christian, Islamic, Hindu, and Far Eastern 
societies—which we have identified already. 

Second, we may search for representatives of the species, belong- 
ing to an older generation, to which the other four of the living five 
may be ‘affliated’ in the way in which our Western Society has been 
found to be ‘affiliated’ to a now extinct society which we have called 
the Hellenic. 

Third, we may examine our two sets of what appear to be 
fossilized relics of societies now extinct: namely, the one set which 
includes the Monophysite Christians of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 

t, and Abyssinia, the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan and 
falabar, the Jews, and the Parsees; and the other set which 
includes the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of Tibet and Mon- 
golia and the Hinsyanian Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
and the Jains of India. These fossils may either prove to be 
remnants of extinct societies which we have identified already, or 
they may give us clues to other representatives of the species on 
which we have not yet laid hand. 

Fourth, we may trace back to its source the life-history of any 
extinct society which we have succeeded in identifying in this way, 
in order to find out whether it is ‘affiliated’ or otherwise related, in 
its turn, to some other society that is one generation older again. 

Fifth, if the preceding operations succeed even so far as to 
enable us to double the number of specimens with which we start, 

Part LB, 
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we may find ourselves in a position to pass over from the genea- 
logical to the comparative method: that is to say, we may be able, 
in a survey of our literary and archaeological records, to identify, by 
analogy with the specimens identified already, some additional 
representatives of the species which are neither themselves alive 
to-day nor are related to any of the living representatives by 
‘apparentation’ or any other kind of relation, either in the first or 
in the second degree, and which have not left their trace on the 
world of our day in the form of fossils. 

Sixth and last, we may search (on the lines of the second of our 
operations) for otherwise unidentifed societies which may be 

arented’ or otherwise related to any of the societies which the 
of our operations may have brought to light. 

Before we attempt to carry out this plan of campaign, there is 
a question of procedure which we have to decide: What are the 
tokens of Apparentation-and-Affilition which we are to look out 
for, and which we are to accept as valid if we find them, in opera- 
tions two, four, and six? Let us try, for working purposes, to 
determine our tokens empirically by examining the particular 
example of Affiliation-and-Apparentation which has come to our 
notice already: namely, the historical relation between the Western. 
Society and the Hellenic Society. In investigating the relation 
between these two societies, we came across several social pheno- 
mena which were evidently of the essence of the relation and 
which were also so distinct and striking in this instance that we 
might reasonably expect to recognize other instances of them if 
they occurred in our survey of relations between other societies. 

The first of these phenomena was the Roman Empire: a ‘uni- 
versal state’ incorporating the whole of the Hellenic Society in a 
single political community in the last phase of Hellenic history, 

which we stumbled in trying to trace the history of the 
Waren tern Society back to its roots. This phenomenon of a 'uni- 
is striking because it stands out in sharp contrast to the 
bes ity of local states—peritura regna*—into which the Hel- 
lenic Society had been articulated before the Roman Empire arose, 
and in equally sharp contrast to the similar multiplicity of loc 
states into which our own Western Society has been articulated 
ever since it emerged from the ruins in which the Hellenic Society 
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was left after the Roman Empire's fall. The outlines of the Roman 
Empire in the time-dimension are still further sharpened by the 
qualitative difference between it and the dispensations which 
preceded and followed it immediately. We found that it was 
immediately preceded by what we may call a “Time of Troubles’,? 

ing back at least as far as the Hannibalic War, in which the 
Ffelleaic Society was no longer creative and was indeed patently in 
decline—a decline which the establishment of the Roman Empire 
arrested for a time but which proved in the end to be the symptom 
of an incurable and deadly disease that eventually destroyed the 
Hellenic Society, and the Roman Empire with it^ Again, the 
Roman Empire, when it fell, was immediately followed by a kind 
of ‘interregnum’ between the disappearance of the Hellenic Society 
and the emergence of our Western Society. 

In that part of the former domain of the Roman Empire which 
eventually became the cradle of our Western Society, the vacuum 
in the time-dimension which is represented by this ‘interregnum’ 
was filled by two institutions which were alike in being transitional, 
though there was a vast difference in the degree of importance of 
their respective historical functions. These institutions were ‘the 
Church’ established by the spread of the Christian religion through 
the interior of the Roman Empire, and a bevy of ephemeral ‘suc- 
cessor-states arising on the former territory of the Empire out of the. 
so-called VélkerwanderungS of ‘the Barbarians’ from the no-man's 
Jand beyond the Imperial frontiers. 

Placing ourselves at the standpoint of the Hellenic Society, we 
have called the Christians ‘the internal proletariat’ and the Bar- 
barians ‘the external proletariat’ of this society in its last phase, 
when the leaven of creativeness in the Hellenic culture had lost 
its power to transfigure Mankind, and when even the salt of the 
Hellenic tradition had lost its savour, so that ‘the heirs of the king- 
dom” of Hellenism had ceased to perform their fathers’ function as 
pioneers in one of the great experiences of Humanity and had 
degenerated into a ‘dominant minority’, holding down by might 
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and main a proletarian underworld which no longer voluntarily 
followed their lead, as, in our own Western World in the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era, the English Protestant Ascendancy in 
Ireland held down the Catholic Irishry. 

‘The progressive estrangement of the ‘internal proletariat’ of the 
Hellenic World from the ‘dominant minority’ in the course of the 
decline of the Hellenic Civilization has been vividly portrayed by a 
nineteenth-century French philosopher from whose work we have 
quoted already. 


‘On a admiré avec raison l'extrême homogentité d'idées et de vues qui, 
dans les états grecs de la belle époque, dirigeait le corps entier des 
citoyens... A Rome, avant e guerres puniques, il en était de méme, et 
la civilisation du pays était uniforme, incontestée. Dans sa façon de 
procéder, elle s'étendait du maitre à l'esclave; tout le monde y partici- 
pait à des degrés divers, mais ne participait qu'à elle. Depuis les 
guerres puniques chez les successeurs de Romulus, et chez tous les 

recs depuis Périclés et surtout depuis Philippe, ce caractère d'homo- 
généité tendit de plus en plus à s'altérer. Le mélange plus grand des 
nations amena le mélange des civilisations, et il en résulta un produit 
extrêmement multiple, trés savant, beaucoup plus raffiné que l'antique 
culture, qui avait cet inconvénient capital, en Italie comme dans 
T Hellade, de n'exister que pour les classes supérieures, et de laisser les 
couches de dessous tout à fait ignorantes de sa nature, de ses mérites et 
de ses voies. La civilisation romaine, aprés les grandes guerres d'Asie, 
fut sans doute une manifestation puissante du génie humain; cependant, 
à l'exception des rhéteurs grecs, qui en fournissaient la partie transcen- 
dantale, des jurisconsultes syriens, qui vinrent lui composer un systéme 
de loi athée, égalitaire et monarchique, des hommes riches, engagés 
dans l'administration publique ou dans les entreprises d'argent, et 
‘enfin des gens de loisir et de plaisir, elle eut ce malheur de ne jamais 
être que subie par les masses. . . De sorte qu'au-dessous de ce qu'on 
ours appeler les classes sociales, vivaient des multitudes innom- 

bles, civilisées autrement que le monde officiel, ou n'ayant pas du 
tout de civilisation, C'était donc la minorité du peuple romain qui, en 
possession du secret, y attachait quelque prix. Voilà un exemple d'une 
Civilisation acceptée et régnante, non plus par la conviction des peuples 
qu'elle couvre, mais par leur épuisement, leur faiblesse, leur abandon.”! 


"The state of mind in which ‘the dominant minority’ lives out its 
life-in-death—a life which eventually becomes as burdensome to 
those who live it as it is for those who pay for it to be lived—has 
been described with profound psychological insight by a Roman 
poet of the last generation of the "Time of Troubles’ who knew 
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atfiret hand the distracted Roman masters of a devastated Hellenic 
World: 

Si possent homines, proinde ac sentire videntur 

pondus inesse animo quod se gravitate fati 

Pubs d fat causis quoque noscere ot uidi 

tanta mali tanquam. in pectore constet, 

baud ita vitam agerent ut nunc plerumque videmus 

quid sibi quisque velit nescire et quaerere semper 

commutare locum quasi onus deponere possi 

exit saepe foras magnis ex aedibus ile 

‘esse domi quem pertaesumst, subitoque [revertit] 

ure fot nb acts qui niat coe. Éí 

Currit agens mannos ad villam praecipitanter, 

auxilium tectis quasi ferre ardentibus instans; 

‘oscitat extemplo, tetigit cum limina villae, 

aut abit in somnum gravis atque oblivia quaerit, 

aut etiam properans urbem petit atque revisit 

hoc se quisque modo fugitat, quem scilicet, ut fit, 

effugere haud potis est; ingratis haeret et odit 

propterea, morbi quia causam non tenet aeger." 

These lines of Lucretius may.be capped by a passage from 
Goethe, in which the modern Western poet describes the same 
spiritual malady with the same masterly touch: 

Soll er gehen, soll er kommen? 

Der Entschluss ist ihm ; 
Auf gebahnten Weges Mitte. 
Wankt er tastend halbe Schritte, 
Er verliert sich immer tiefer, 
Siehet alle Dinge schiefer, 

Sich und andre lästig drückend, 
Atem holend und erstickend; 
Nicht erstickt und ohne Leben, 
Nicht verzwéifelnd, nicht ergeben. 
So ein unaufhaltsam Rollen, 
Schmerzlich Lassen, widrig Sollen, 
Bald Befreien, bald Erdrücken, 
Halber Schlaf und schlecht Erquicken 
Heftet ihn an seine Stelle 

Und bereitet ihn zur Hölle. 

"This was the moral incubus against which ‘the internal prole- 
tariat'and ‘the external proletariat of the declining Hellenic Society 
reacted each after its kind— the internal proletariat’ through the 
Christian Church? and ‘the external proletariat? through the 

1 Lrg: De Re Nes, Book II, 1053-70 
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Barbarian Vélkerwanderung—and in the institutions through 
which these proletarian reactions were expressed we have two more 
phenomena which may serve our turn as tokens of Apparentation- 
and-Affiliation. 

"The Christian Church is, of course, as striking a phenomenon as 
the Roman Empire—in the first place by reason of the ‘universality? 
which it acquired from the Empire by growing up within its 
framework and deliberately taking the Empire’s organization as 
the basis of its own.t The Roman ‘universal state’ incorporated in 
itself the whole of the disintegrating Hellenic Society—the 
dominant minority’ which was maintaining itself on the surface, 
‘the internal proletariat? which was pressing up from below, and 
‘the external proletariat’ which was pressing in from outside, The 
"Catholic Church’? in its first phase conformed to the pattern of the 
Roman political universe by incorporating into itself the whole of 
"the internal proletariat’. In this phase, the universality of the 
Church fell short of that of the Empire inasmuch as it embraced 
only one of the three elements which the Empire in some sense 
held together. On the other hand, the Church’s hold over the 
affections and the allegiance of ‘the internal proletariat? was far 
greater than the Empire's hold over either portion of the proletarian 
underworld, because the Church had been established by ‘the 
internal proletariat’ themselves out of their own spiritual and 
material resources in order to satisfy their own sense of their own 
needs, whereas the Empire presented itself to them as an alien 
institution imposed upon them by force. 

‘Thus, while the Empire was a house built upon the sands, which 
collapsed at a touch when the waters of ‘the external proletariat” 
came and went in the spate of the Völkerwanderung, the Church 
proved, under this ordeal, to be a house founded upon the rock. 

fe might express the same contrast in another simile by com- 
paring the Empire to an old tree whose roots gradually decayed 
until a breath of wind was enough to tear them up and overthrow 
the solid trunk which tempests could not bend, and the Church to 
a young sapling whose stem swayed in the breeze while its roots 
remained firmly planted deep in the soil. In short, during the 
time when the Empire and the Church coexisted as occupants of 
the same field, the Empire was dead-alive while the Church was 
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animated by a fresh vitality. And so, when the moribund Empire 
fell, the ensuing "interregnum" gave the living Church an oppor- 
tunity to perform an act of ereation. ‘The Church then played the. 
part of a chrysalis out of which there emerged in the fullness of 
time a new society of the same species as the old society which had 
disappeared—but disappeared without carrying away the Chürch 
in its ruin as it carried away the Empire. Thus the Catholic 
Church, like the Roman God Janus, was a figure with two faces: in 
one aspect the refuge of ‘the internal proletariat? of an old society 
in decline, and in another aspect the chrysalis of a new society in 
gestation. Since the twosocieties the Hellenic and the Western— 
into whose histories the Church entered in these quite different 
ways stood to one another in the relation which we have called 
Apparentation-and-Afiliation, we may take the phenomenon of a 

versal church playing this dual role vis-a-vis any two given 
societies as one of our tokens that such a pair of societies are 
‘apparented-and-affliated’ to one another. 

“The essence of the Christian Church, which at once differentiates 
it as an institution from the Roman Empire and explains how it 
was able to go on living and growing when the Empire perished, 
was the germ of creative power which it harboured, under ap- 
parently unfavourable conditions, in a social environment where 
the once potent indigenous forces of creation had failed. We have 
found that this spark of life which was afterwards fostered and 
fanned into a flame was in fact introduced into the Hellenic World 
by ‘natives’ of Oriental worlds from whose broken ranks ‘the in- 
teznal proletariat’ of the Hellenic Society was forcibly recruited— 
expatriated Oriental slaves and Oriental populations that were sub- 
jugated in situ by Macedonian and Roman arms without being 
prooted.? This alien origin of the spark of life latent in the Christian 
Church—alien, that is, from the indigenous tradition of the society 
by whose internal proletariat the Church was established—is 
another point which may possibly serve as a token for identifying 
other universal churches that have played an analogous role in the 
 Apparentation-and-Affiliation of other societies. At the same time 


"we need not treat the presence of this feature as essential, and need 
not rule out other churches from our category a priori if we happen 
to find that their ‘sparks of life’—or ‘germs of creative power’—are 
not alien from but indigenous to the societies among whose 
internal proletariats these churches have arisen.? 
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A third phenomenon which is associated with the Apparentation- 
and-Affiliation of the Hellenic and the Western lety is the 
Völkerwanderung in which ‘the external proletariat’ of the Hel- 
lenic Society came down in spate from the no-man’s-land beyond 
the frontiers of the Roman Empire—Germans and Slavs from the 
forests of Northern Europe, Sarmatians and Huns from the Eurasian 
Steppe, Saracens from the Arabian Peninsula, Berbers from the 
Atlas and the Sahara. The ephemeral ‘successor-states’ which were 
set up on the former territories of the Roman Empire by these 
barbarian war-bands shared the stage of history with the Church 
during the interregnum between the disappearance of the Hellenic 
Society and the emergence of our Western Society—an inter- 
regnum which was the barbarians” ‘heroic age." 

We may observe, however, that in comparison with the role of 
the Church the role of the Barbarians during this interlude was 
insignificant. The Church, as we have seen, was intimately con- 
cerned and not just accidentally associated with the ‘affiliation’ of 
our Western Society to the Hellenic Society. Its role vis-d-vis the 
‘affiliated’ society was creative. It was the chrysalis out of which 
our Western Society emerged. On the other hand, the Barbarian 
‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire were not the chrysalides of 
the local states into which the Western Society eventually articulated 
itself after its emergence. Almost all of them perished by violence 
before the interregnum following the fall of the Roman Empire 
came to anend.* The Vandals and Ostrogoths were overthrown by 
counter-attacks on the part of the Roman Empire itself. The last 
convulsive flicker of the Roman flame sufficed to burn these poor 
moths to cinders. Others were overthrown in fratricidal : 
the Visigoths received the first blow from the Franks and the 
coup de gráce from the Arabs; the Gepids were exterminated by a 
concerted attack on the part of the Avars and the Lombards; the 
struggle for hegemony between the states of the Barbarian ‘Hep- 
tarchy’ in Britain ended in the overthrow of all the rest by Wessex. 
The few survivors of this Ishmaclitish struggle for existence 
incontinently degenerated and then vegetated on as fainéants until 
they were extinguished by new political forces which possessed the 
indispensable germ of creative power. Thus the Merovingian and 
the Lombard dynasties were brushed aside by the Carolingians in 
order to clear the ground at last for laying the political foundations 
of a new Western Society. The Umayyads were brushed aside by 
the ‘Abbasids in order to resume, in the life of an old Oriental 
Society, an indigenous movement which had been interrupted, a 

] o£ “heroic age’ accompanied by Volkerwanderungen is examined 
Pn this pont te farther Part VII, below. 
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thousand years earlier, by the violent intrusion of the Hellenic 
Society through the conquests of Aleander the Great. In fine, 
there are only two out of all the Barbarian ‘successor-states’ of the 
Roman Empire that can be shown to have any lineal descendants. 
among the local states into which the Western World is articulated. 
to-day. The first of these two states is Austrasia, a fragment of the 
Frankish ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire which was rescued 
from decay by the Church and was fashioned into the nucleus of 
the Carolingian Bnei. ‘Through this process of reconstruction, 
the Austrasian-Frankish ‘successor-state’ indirectly gave rise to the 
local states which arose in the West out of the Carolingian Empire’s 
ruins. The second ‘successor-state’ that has left issue is Wessex, 
which incorporated itself into the Kingdom of England, which 
eventually inc rated itself in turn into the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. This historical continuity between the Wessex of 
the interregnum preceding the emergence of our Western Society 
and the Great Britain of to-day may be regarded as one of those 
exceptions that prove a rule.* 

Thus the Val derung and its ephemeral products—the 
Barbarian ‘successor-states’—are tokens, like the Church and the. 
Empire, of the ‘affiliation’ of the Western Society to the Hellenic; 
but, like the Empire and unlike the Church, they are tokens and no 
more. When we turn from the study of symptoms to the study of 
causes, we find that, whereas the Church belonged to the future 
as well as to the past, the Barbarian ‘successor-states’, as well as 
the Empire, belonged to the past wholly and exclusively? The rise. 
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of these ‘successor-states” was merely the obverse of the Empire's 
fall, and that fall inexorably portended theirs. Their destruction 
had been decreed before their foundation fell to be recorded. When 
the house built upon the sands had been carried away by the 
spate of the Vélkerwanderung, what expectation of life could there 
be for a collection of hovels heaped up on the same treacherous 
foundations out of the boulders and shingle which the flood hap- 
pened to have deposited as it came and went? 

"This low estimate of the Barbarians’ contribution to the life of 
our Western Society would have shocked our Western historians 
of the last generation, who were inclined to place the Barbarians 
almost on a par with the Church itself as creators of our Western 
culture. ‘Their over-estimate of the importance of the Barbarians? 
role can be traced to the influence on their thought of features in 
their environment which we have studied in other instances already. 

For instance, the conceit of historical continuity led them to 
view the modern Western institution of responsible parliamen- 
tary representative government in a sovereign national state as a 
development of certain institutions of self-government which the 
Teutons were supposed to have brought with them from no-man's- 
land. An unprejudiced study indicates that these ‘primitive Teu- 
tonic liberties’, if they existed at all, were rudimentary institutions 
which are characteristic of Primitive Man in almost all times and 

laces; and that, such as they were, they did not survive the 

"lkerwanderung. The leaders of the Teutonic Barbarian war- 
bands were military adventurers of the same type as the con- 
temporary masters of the Roman soldiers who opposed them.t 
‘The constitution of the ‘successor-states’, like that of the Empire 
itself at the time, was a despotism tempered by revolution, And 
in certain cases, the substitution of one régime for the other brought 
a temporary alleviation for the miserable inhabitants of the war- 
lord-ridden Roman provinces, that was only because the Barbarian 
rulers were less efficient than their Roman predecessors and not 
because they were more disposed to give their subjects freedom.* 
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‘The last of these Barbarian military despotisms was extinguished 
many centuries before the real beginning ofthe new growth which 
has gradually produced the political institutions that are now 
characteristic of the Modern Western World.* 

"The prevalent over-estimate of the Barbarians’ contribution to 
the life of our Western Society can also be traced in part to the 
false belief that social progress can be explained by the presence of. 
certain inborn qualities of race? A false analogy from the pheno- 
mena that were being brought to light by the Physical Science of 
the day led our Western historians of the last generation to picture 
races as chemical ‘elements’ and their miscegenation as a chemical 
‘reaction’ which might be presumed to release latent energies and 
80 be expected to produce effervescence and change where there 
had been stagnation and immobility before. Self-hypnotized by 
the imagery of this misleading simile, our historians deluded them- 
selves into believing that ‘the infusion of new blood’, as they 
metaphorically described the racial effect of the Vélkerwanderung, 
could account for those long-subsequent manifestations of life and 
growth which constitute the history of the Western Society. In 
this pseudo-scientific delusion they were confirmed by the vanity of 
nineteenth-century Nationalism, which has indulged in the inven- 
tion of genealogics for nations after the obsolete fashion of royal 
families and noble houses. This latter-day pedantry has borrowed 
from medieval heraldry its taste for fabulous beasts and its super- 
stition that nobility derives from conquest; and hence we see 
half the peoples of modern Europe industriously striving to 
prove their descent from the Barbarians of the Völkerwanderung, 
in the mistaken belief that these casual war-bands from no- 
man’s-land were ‘pure races’ of conquerors whose blood still 
invigorates and ennobles the bodies of their supposed descendants 
to-day. 

In reality, the Barbarians who were deposited in the Roman 
Empire by the Völkerwanderung were not the authors of our 
spiritual being. ‘They were not even drones who were no longer 

mitted to cumber the hive after they had performed their sole 
Function of fertilizing the queen bee; for the Church was already 
great with child when she encountered them, and the subsequent 
extirpation ofthe Barbarians bad nothing to do with the genesis of 
our Western Society. The Barbarians made their passage felt by 
being in at the death of the Hellenic Society; but they cannot even 
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claim the distinction of having delivered the death-blow; for by 
the time when they overran the Roman Empire, the Hellenic 
Society was already moribund—a suicide slowly dying of wounds 
self-inflicted during a ‘Time of Troubles’ centuries before? Thus 
the Barbarians were not the assassins of the mighty dead. They 
were merely the vultures feeding on the carrion or the maggots 
crawling in the carcass.? And the very process of dissolution which 
had brought them on to the scene determined the duration of their 
existence; since this transitory interregnum of corruption and 
decay was the only environment in which they were able to thrive. 
"Their ‘heroic age’ was an epilogue to Hellenic history, not a prelude 
to ours. Their epic was a swan-song*. 

These considerations bring out a point of practical importance 
for our survey. The values of our three tokens, as evidence for the 
presence of the phenomenon of Apparentation-and-Affiliation, are 
not the same, The evidential value of ‘universal churches’ is 
absolute, because churches belong by nature to the future as well 
as to the past. The evidential value of ‘universal states’ and 
‘Volkerwanderungen’ is conditional. Where we find one or both 
of these other tokens in conjunction with a church, we may take 
them as corroborative evidence for the instance of Apparentation- 
and-Afiliation which the existence of that church establishes. 
‘Where, however, we find one of these subsidiary tokens, or even 
both of them together, without finding a church there likewise, 
we cannot press the evidence so far. We can still infer the 
existence of an earlier society behind the horizon of the society in 
whose background the two subsidiary tokens appear; but since 
both ‘universal states’ and Vélkerwanderungen belong by nature to 
the past wholly and exclusively, we cannot infer, from these tokens 
alone, that the earlier society is ‘apparented’ to the later. We must 
be content to establish the two facts of its existence and its chrono- 
logical priority, and to recognize that, if it is related to the later 
society in any significant meaning of the term, this relation—as far 
as the evidence goes—is something less close than that which 
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tion between the Hellenic Society and the Western Society which 
we may notice before we make our attempt to identify other 
representatives of the same species; and this is the geographical 
displacement of the cradle or original home of the ‘affliated’ 
society from the original home of the society which is ‘appa 
rented’ to it. We have seen! that the base-line from which our 
Western Society has expanded—a line stretching from Rome across 
the Alps to Aachen and from Aachen across the Channel to the 
Roman Wall—coincides with a section of the frontier of the Roman 
Empire, and that this frontier marked the limit at which the expan- 
sion of the Hellenic Society in that direction came to an end. The 
original base from which the Hellenic Society itself had expanded 
to that north-western limit lay far away in the Aegean. In studying 
examples of the relation between an earlier and a later society else- 
where, we may obtain light upon the object of our study by taking 
the degree of such geographical displacement into account. 


(P) OPERATIONS ACCORDING TO PLAN 
The Orthodox Christian Society 

After having observed these several distinctive features in that 
part of the landscape which is already within our view, we may now 
make the attempt to enlarge our feld of vision by carrying out the 
several operations which we have planned, We were to begin by 
scanning the backgrounds of the histories of the other living 
societies of the same species as our Western Society, in the hope 
of recognizing features analogous to those which, in the back- 
ground of our Western history, are recognizable ‘tokens of the 
‘affiliation’ of this Western Society to another society—the Hel- 
lenic—that lies beyond the horizon. 

What lies, for example, in the background of the history of the 
Orthodox Christian Society? In this first reconnaissance we havean 
easy task, for here we find a universal state, a universal church, and a 
Vélkerwanderungwhich are not only analogous to butidentical with 
those which we have already found in the background of our own 
Western history: our familiar Roman Empire, Catholic Church,and 
‘Volkerwanderung of Teutons, Eurasians, Berbers, Arabs, and Slavs. 
From this we learn at once the particular fact that the Orthodox 
Christian Society as well as our own Western Society is affiliated" 
to the Hellenic Society, and the general fact that a society may be 
‘apparented’ to more ‘affiliated’ societies than one. The pheno- 
menon of geographical displacement explains how this is possible. 

When we look for the original base-line of the Orthodox 
Christian World, we find that, like the base-line of the Western. 

+ In 1 B GS), on pp. 37-41, above. 
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Volga. "This put a stop to the expansion of Orthodox Christendom. 
along its main axis north-eastward. 

‘Along the same axis north-westward, Orthodox Christendom 
leaped the Balkans and made a thrust towards Central Europe; but 
here it found itself in competition with Western Christendom, 
which enjoyed the double advantage of having started operations 
earlier! and of conducting them on a wider front. In the ninth 
century the two competing societies each sought to entrench itself 
at the gates of its rival's citadel. The Papacy made a bid for 
the ecclesiastical allegiance of the Bulgarians; the ‘Byzantine’ or 
"East Roman’ Empire—a ghost of the Roman Empire which was 
evoked with such success that it became the ‘empire state’ of 
Orthodox Christendom—sent its missionaries Cyril and Methodius 
to the Slavs of Moravia and Bohemia. The competition was inter- 
rupted by the irruption of the pagan Magyar Nomads from the 
Eurasian Steppe into the enclave of steppe-country which is now 
called the Alfold of Hungary. The boundary between Western and 
Orthodox Christendom in this quarter was eventually fixed at the 
turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries by the entry of the Hun- 
garians (simultaneously with the Poles and the Scandinavians) into 
the society of the West 

‘Orthodox Christendom also expanded along a transverse axis 
which intersected the main axis at Constantinople—the expansion 
along this transverse axis being not overland but oversea. The sea- 
route leading out of the Dardanelles into the Aegean carried 
Orthodox Christendom into the former homelands of the 'ap- 
parented" Hellenic Society; and here it followed the ancient track 
of Hellenic maritime expansion into Southern Italy, where it 
laboriously won a foothold between the Muslims and the Western 
Christians—only to lose it again in the eleventh century, when this 
Orthodox Christian outpost was captured for Western Christen- 
dom by the Normans. On the other hand, the production of this 
maritime axis in the opposite direction—out of the Bosphorus into 
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and over the Black Sea—carried Orthodox Christendom much 
farther than the 'apparented" Hellenic Society had ever penetrated 
in that direction. Leaping the Black Sea and the strip of steppe 
that then skirted its northern shores; Orthodox Christendom 
established itself in the eleventh century in Russia; and from this 
second home it expanded through the forests of Northern Europe 
and Asia, first to the Arctic Ocean and finally, in the seventeenth 
century, to the Pacific—outflanking the great Eurasian Steppe and 
making contact, round the corner, with another living society of the 
same species in the Far East. 

This sketch of the expansion of Orthodox Christendom, in juxta- 
position to the sketch of the expansion of Western Christendom 
which has been given before, explains in geographical terms how 
the Hellenic Society came to be 'apparented' to two separate 
‘affiliated’ societies. In terms of life and growth, we can trace the 
differentiation of Western and Orthodox Christendom into two 
separate societies in the schism of their common chrysalis, the 
Catholic Church, into two bodies: the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Orthodox Church. The schism tool rather more than three 
centuries to work itself out, and the final result was the cumulative 
effect of three crises. The first crisis was the conflict in the eighth 
century between the Iconoclasts and the Papacy over a matter of 
ritual—a conflict which immediately followed the successful evoca- 
tion of the ghost of the Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom 
by Leo and immediately preceded the abortive evocation of the 
same ghost in Western Christendom by Charlemagne. The second 
crisis was the conflict in the ninth century between the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Papacy over a question of 
ecclesiastical authority—a conflict which centred ostensibly upon 
the personality of the Patriarch Photius but fundamentally upon 
the competition between the Sees of Constantinople and Rome 
for the ecclesiastical allegiance of South-Eastern Europe. The 
third crisis was the fresh conflict and final rupture between the 
two sees in the eleventh century over a question of theological 
dogma—a conflict which was closely connected with the contem- 
porary political struggle in Southern Italy between the East Roman 
Empire, which was striving to maintain its rule over the local 
Latins, and the Norman adventurers who had come upon the 
Scene as mercenaries of the East Roman Government and who were 
carving out a kingdom for themselves in the guise of knights errant 
for the Holy See. 

‘The final rupture of A.D. 1054, which completed the schism ofthe. 
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Catholic Church into two churches, the Roman and the Orthodox, 
likewise completed the fission of the social fabric which was 
growing up within the ecclesiastical chrysalis into the two new 
societies of Western and Orthodox Christendom; and this simul- 
taneous separation of the two churches and the two societies was 
accompanied by a differentiation into two utterly different morpho- 
logical types. The Catholic Church in the West had become 
centralized under the authority of the Roman See—a Great Power 
which succeeded in humiliating its only conceivable peer, the Holy 
Roman Empire, and in retarding for some centuries the articula- 
tion of the Western Society into the sharply defined and narrowly 
self-centred local states of the Modern Age. In the meantime, the 
Orthodox Church had become a department of state, first in the 
revived East Roman Empire and then in each of the other states 
which were brought into the circle of the Orthodox Christian 
Society by conversion; so that Orthodox Christendom, in the age, 
corresponding to ‘the Middle Ages’ of the West, ted a 
spectacle which was most unlike medieval Western Christendom 
but not so unlike the Protestant part of the Modern Western 
World, where the map of ecclesiastical allegiances conforms to the 
map of political sovereigntiest and where people of one faith, 
instead of being united in the bosom of one church, are divided 
between a number of local churches which are separate, not because 
they differ in practice or in creed, but because they are borne upon 
the establishments of separate sovereign states. 

The Iranic and Arabic Societies 

‘The next living society which we have to examine is Islam; and 
when we scan the background of Islamic history, we discern there 
a universal state, a universal church, and a Völkerwanderung which 
are not identical with those in the common background of Western 
and Orthodox Christendom but which are unmistakably analogous 
to them. The Islamic universal state is the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of 
Baghdad. The universal church is of course Islam itself. The 
Völkerwanderung which overran the domain of the Caliphate at its 
fall proceeded from the Turkish and the Mongol Nomads of the 
Eurasian Steppe, the Berber Nomads of the Sahara and high- 
landers of the Atlas, and the Arab Nomads from the Arabian 
Peninsula who raided 'Irāq under the leadership of the Car- 
‘mathians and also flooded over North-West Africa—meeting and 
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overcoming the corresponding movement of the Berbers—in the 
migration of the Banu Hilal and the associated tribes of Arab Dadu.t 
‘The interregnum occupied by this Völkerwanderung and by the 
ephemeral lives of the barbarian ‘successor-states’ to the Caliphate 
extended over about three centuries which may be expressed in 
terms of the Christian Era by the conventional dates A.0.975-1275. 
‘The latter date represents approximately the terminus post quem 
the Islamic Society, as we find it living in the world to-day, has 
emerged. 

Here, by all analogy, we have tokens of an 'apparented society, 
beyond the horizon, to which the extant Islamic Society is ‘affiliated’ ; 
and at first sight it looks as though we were in the presence of a 
relation between two parties only, in contrast to the tripartite rela- 
tion involved in the double ‘affiliation’ of the Western Society and 
the Orthodox Christian Society to the Hellenic. On closer inspec- 
tion, however, we find that this appearance of simplicity is an 
illusion, The single Islamic Society that exists to-day is not 
unique in origin but only in consequence of an act of union. That 
is to say, it is not the only society that has ever been ‘affiliated’ to 
the older society—still. to be identified—of which the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate represents the last phase. If it is the only society with 
this ‘affiliation’ that survives, that is because in the course of its 
history it has incorporated into itself a sister society, with the same 
"affiliation", which originally emerged from the same interregnum 
as an independent social entity. 

When we look for the ciadle of the society which is represented 
by the Islamic Society of to-day without any breach of continuity 
or change of identity as we trace its history back to the moment of 
its first emergence, we find this cradle in one particular part—and 
this a relatively small part—of the present Islamic World. The 
society that has become the Islamic Society of to-day first emerged 
in a zone of territory extending from the Asiatic hinterland of the 
Sea of Marmara to the delta of the Ganges, This zone was narrow 
relatively to its length. For the most part it consisted of a single 
chain of countries: Anatolia, Azerbaijan, Khurāsān, Afghanistan, 
and Hindustan (in the narrower usage of the name which covers the 
plains of Northern India from the Panjab to Bengal but excludes 
the Deccan). Only towards the middle this narrow zone swelled 
out north-eastwards to embrace the basin of the Rivers Oxus and 
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Jaxartes on the threshold of the Eurasian Steppe. The Islamic 
Society that began to emerge in this zone towards the end of the. 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era eventually articulated itself 
into states from which almost all the states of the present Islamic 
World are derived—ihe only notable exception being the Sharifian 
Empire of Morocco. 

"There is not, however, any striking contrast in the Islamic World 
of to-day between Morocco on the one hand and all other Islamic 
countries on the other; and such a division of Dar-al-Islm into 
a Moroccan and a non-Moroccan section is certainly not the first 
that occurs to our minds. When we ask ourselves what is the main 
division in the Islamic World to-day, we find ourselves answering 
that it is the schism between Sunnis and Shi'is; and when we 
translate this religious cleavage into geographical terms, we find 
that it cuts right across the zone which we have just plotted out as 
the original home of the society. Azerbaijan and Khurasin, in the 
middle of the chain of countries of which that zone consists, are at 
this day provinces of Persia; and on the present map Shi'ism 
occupies the whole territory of Persia, with outposts in Trans- 
caucasia and ‘Iréq and Hasā and India and the Yaman. This 
wedge of Shi'is splits the Sunnis into two groups which are geo- 
graphically isolated from one another: to the east, the Sunnis of 
Central Asia and India; to the west, the Sunnis in the former 
territories of the Ottoman Empire in Asia, Europe, and Africa, 
from the western frontier of Persia to the eastern frontier of 
Morocco, together with the Sunnis of Morocco itself. 

"This map of an Islamic World divided into Sunni and Shr'T 
portions has become so familiar that it needs an effort of imagina- 
tion to recall how recent itis. Down to the year 1500 of the Chris- 
tian Era, no Muslim would have been likely to anticipate that the 
zone which we have defined as the original home of this Islamic 
Society was about to be split into fragments by a religious schism. 
At that time Shi‘ism was a minoritarian religion, endemic through- 
out the zone in question but dominant nowhere. ‘The situation was 
transformed hy a revolution which segregated the adherents of the 
Shi't and the Sunni faiths and made Shi'ism locally dominant in 
one state; and this revolution was accomplished in the career o 
single statesman, Ismá'il Shah Safawi (dominabatur A.D. 1500-24).! 
Down to the year A.D. 1500, again, no Muslim observer would have 
been likely to anticipate that the Ottoman Empire was about to 
expand over those Muslim countries in Asia and Africa—from 
‘Syria'southwards and westwards—in which Arabic had become the 
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current vernacular as well as the acknowledged classical language. 
Down to that time the Ottoman Empire had expanded entirely 
within the limits of the domain of Orthodox Christendom, as these 
limits have been sketched above; and if the expansion was to con- 
tinue, the natural line of further Ottoman advance must have 
appeared at the time, to contemporary observers, to be either 
north-westward into Western Christendom or else south-eastward 
into Azerbaijan and the other countries of the zone which was the 
birth-place of the new Islamic society to which the "Osmanlis 
themselves belonged. The Shi'i revolution which suddenly 
debarred the Ottoman Empire from expansion in the latter direc- 
tion also compelled the 'Osmanlis to extend their dominion over the 
Arabic countries in order to forestall an extension of the new Shi'T 
Power in that quarter; and between A.D. 1516 and A.D. 1574 the 
structure of the Ottoman Empire was changed and its centre of 
gravity was shifted by the annexation of all the Arabic countries 
from Syria to the Yaman and from ‘Iraq to Algeria inclusive. 
‘This reminds us that, down to that time, these Arabic Muslim 
countries had lain outside the domain of the neighbouring Islamic 
society, in the zone to the north-east of them, to which the 
Safawis of Gilin belonged as well as the 'Osmanlis of Anatolia, 
And, when we look closer, we find that this Arabic World—and 
particularly Egypt and Syria—was the home of a different society 
which had e from the same interregnum independently and 
which was ‘affliated’, likewise, to the older society—still to be 
identified —of which the ‘Abbasid Caliphate represents the last 


phase, 
Thus, after all, we find ourselves here in the presence of a rela- 
tion between three societies, not two. Our pair of Islamic societies, 
both ‘affiliated’ to a single older society in the background, below 
the horizon, corresponds to the more familiar pair of societies—the 
Western and the Orthodox Christian—that are ‘affliated’ to the 
Hellenic Society. And, comparing the two pairs of ‘affliated? 
societies with one another, we can see that the Islamic Society 
which emerged in what we may call the Perso-Turkish or Iranian 
zone bears a certain resemblance to our Western Society, while the 
other Islamic Society which emerged in what we may call the 
Arabic zone bears a certain resemblance to Orthodox Christendom. 
For example, the ghost of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad 
which was evoked by the Mamlüks at Cairo in the thirteenth 
century of the Christian Era reminds us of the ghost of the Roman 
Empire which was evoked at Constantinople by Leo the Syrian in 
the eighth century. The Mamlüks' political construction, like 
Leo's, was relatively modest, effective, and durable, by contrast 
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with the Empire of Timur in the neighbouring Iranian zone—a 
vast, vague, ephemeral shape which appeared and disappeared like 
the Empire of Charlemagne in the West. Again, the classical 
language which was the vehicle of culture in the Arabic zone was 
Arabic itself, which had been the language of culture in the society 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad. In the Iranian zone, a new 
culture found a new vehicle for itself in Persian—a language which 
had been cultivated since the time of the Caliphate of Baghdad by 
grating it on to Arabic, as Latin was cultivated by grafting it on to 

reck. Latin, of course, has been the classical language of the 
Western Society and Greek that of the Orthodox Christian Society * 
so that, in that matter again, the Islamic Society that emerged in 
the Iranian zone resembles the Western Society, while the Islamic 
Society that emerged in the Arabic zone resembles the Orthodox 
Christian Society Finally, we may notice that the conquest and 
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absorption of the Islamic Society of the Arabic zone by the Islamic 
Society of the Iranian zone, which occurred in the sixteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, has its parallel in the aggression of 
Western Christendom upon Orthodox Christendom during the 
Crusades. When this aggression culminated, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, in the diversion of the Fourth Crusade to 
Constantinople, it looked for a moment as though Orthodox 
Christendom would be permanently conquered and absorbed by 
the sister society—the fate which actually overtook the Islamic 
Society of the Arabic zone some three centuries later, when the 
Mamlük Power was overthrown and the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of 
Cairo was extinguished by the Ottoman Pádishih Selim in 
AD. 1517. 

Te would be out of proportion to study the histories ofthese two 
Islamic societies further in this place. In distinguishing them 
from each other we have served our immediate purpose, and we 
have only to find names for them before we pass on. We may call 
them ‘Iranic’? and ‘Arabic’, after the two geographical zones in 
which they respectively emerged. 

The Syriac Society 

Having thus paused to distinguish and name two Islamic 

societies—the Iranic and the Arabic—beneath the surface of the 
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Let us try to identify this unknown society by formulating an 
equation between its history, of which we know the latter end, and. 
the history of the Hellenic Society, which we happen to know in 
allits sages. The universal state of the Hellenic Society was the 
Roman Empire, and the immediate antecedent phase of Hellenic 
history was a ‘Time of Troubles’ against which the régime of the 
universal state stands out in sharp contrast. The Hellenic “Time of 
Troubles’ was an age in which the Hellenic World was articulated 
into a multiplicity of states instead of being incorporated in one 
state; and these local states inflicted mortal wounds on Society in a 
series of ever more destructive wars which only ended in the over- 
throw of all the other contending states by one victorious survivor, 
the Roman Empire. If we peer into the immediate antecedents of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, do we find a similar situation? 

"The answer to this question is in the negative. The ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad did not establish itself by the slow and 
laborious process that went to the making of the Roman Empire. 
It did not begin as one local state among many and then gradually 
grow into a universal state by conquering all its fellows in suc- 
cession in a prolonged and internecine struggle for ‘the survival of 
the fittest’. It won its position at a stroke, by capturing the greater 
part of the dominions of a single state which actually ruled over a 
somewhat larger area than the ‘Abbasid Caliphate succeeded in 
acquiring fromit. Thissingle victim, out of whose ruin the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad made its fortune, was the Umayyad Cali- 
phate of Damascus; and the Umayyad Caliphate of Damascus was 
one of the ‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire. 

Why did the Umayyads succumb to the ‘Abbasids? And why 
was the change of dynasty followed by a transfer of the capital 
from Damascus in Syria to Baghdad in ‘Iriq? The two breaks of 
continuity can be traced to one identical cause. While the Primitive 
Muslim Arab war-bands which prepared the ground for the 
establishment of the Umayyad Caliphate had been conquering the 
Roman provinces in Syria and Egypt with their right hands— 
breaking through this sector of the Roman Imperial frontiers from 
a no-man's-land in Arabia'—their left hands had been employed in 
conquering the entire domain of the adjoining empire of the 
Sasanidae. Since the Sasanian Empire covered the whole of ‘Iriq 
and Iran, its annexation upset the balance and altered the nature of 
the Arab ‘successor-state’ to the Roman Empire which was 
a die reir ente Rea dome e The Gres adjecit 
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ized from a base in Syria by the founder of the Umayyad 
Dynasty, Mu'awiyah (regnabat A.D. 656-8); and this casual 
inclusion of a huge extraneous member in the structure of the 
Umayyad Caliphate explains its peculiar end. While the other 
“successor-states’ of the Roman Empire ended in being either 
re-conquered by the expiring Empire or else conquered by one of 
their own kind, the Umayyad ‘successor-state’ met the exceptional 
end of being superseded by another state of approximately the same 
textent—the Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad which left an endure 
ing mark on history. The ‘Abbasids left this mark because they 
made a social unity out of the two areas—one ly conquered 
from the Romans and the other from the Susanide ‘which had been 
united politically under the preceding Umayyad régime. This pro- 
cess of social unification had indeed begun some time before 
the Umayyads fell and the ‘Abbasids reigned i in their stead. It can 
be traced as far back as the time of the Umayyad Caliph Hisham 
(imperabat A.D. 724-43) or even to the reign of ‘Umar II (imperabat. 
A.D. 717-20). But the process was consummated by the ‘Abbasids? 
and it was symbolized in the transfer of the capital to Baghdad— 
the true centre of gravity of an empire which extended from 
North Africa to Transoxania, Damascus, which the Umayyads had 
chosen for their capital, had been too eccentric, in the literal sense, 
to become the lent seat of government of this immense 
empire (though Damascus was admirably placed for serving simply 
as the capital of an Arab ‘successor-state” of the Roman Empire if 
Mu'awiyah had been content to combine the former Roman pro- 
vinces in Syria and Egypt with the no-man’s-land in Arabia out of 
which he andh his war-bands had come). As it was, there were two 
alternative ends for the Umayyad Caliphate. Either it must break 
up into its two constituent parts, or if these parts were to be 
permanently held and fused together there must be a closer union 
of the kind which was actually consummated in the end after the 
barred had been forcibly taken over from the Umayyads by 
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‘The fact that this second alternative was the actual outcome 
indicates that there was something in the situation which told in its. 
favour. The merely external union between the former Oriental 
provinces of the Roman Empire and the former dominions of the 
Sasanidae, which had been brought about casually by the primitive 
Muslim Arab conquerors and had been maintained under the 
Umayyad régime, was apparently unsatisfactory not because it was 
unwieldy but because it was superficial. Some social current was 
drawing the inhabitants of the two constituent parts of the Umay- 
yad Caliphate towards union of a closer and a deeper kind; and it 
appears to have been this current that swept the House of Umayyah 
away and carried the House of ‘Abbis into power in order that the 
new dynasty might do with a will the work of unification which the 
old dynasty had been doing only half-heartedly. 

In setting out to discover whence this powerful trend towards 
unification came, we shall seek for a clue in the antecedent history 
of that division between the Roman and the Sasanian part of the 
Umayyad Empire which the ‘Abbasids succeeded in effacing. 

When the frontier between the Roman and Sasanian Empires 
was restored for the last time in A.D. 628, on the eve of the Arab 
conquest, it had been in existence for nearly 700 years, since the 
original organization of the Roman province of Syria by Pompey 
in 64.8.c. During those seven centuries the line had been singu- 
larly stable, varying within quite a narrow range; and in a more 
fluctuating condition it can be traced back as far as 140 B.C., when 
the Seleucid Monarchy, of which the Roman province of Syria was 
a kind of residuary legacy, had lost ‘Iraq, as well as all its former 
dominions further east, in Tran, to the Arsacids who were the pre- 
decessors of the Sasanids. As soon as we recall the whole history 
of this dividing line, we realize what its historical significance was. 
Tt was the line along which equilibrium was provisionally restored 
after the immense upheaval which attended the overthrow of the 
Empire of the Achaemenidae by Alexander the Great, Hellenism, 
following in the Macedonian conqueror's train, spread eastward 
over the former domain of the fallen Achaemenian Empire and 
established its ascendency from end to end of it for about two 
centuries.* Then the pendulum swung back towards the west with 
a violence proportionate to the original momentum of Alexander's 
Stroke, so that there were times between the collapse of the Seleucid 
‘Monarchy and the Oriental campaigns of Pompey when it looked as 
though the insurgent Orientals might not only sweep Hellenism 
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out of Asia but might subjugate Greece itself The intervention of 
the Romans sent the pendulum swinging eastward again; but this 
time it was arrested, about half-way across the former Achaemenian 
domain, along the line which we are studying; and during the seven 
centuries preceding the Arab conquest the provisional balance 
along this line was never permanently upset either by the occasional 
insurrections of the Jews and other Orientals on the Roman side of 
the line or by the wars between the Romans and the Arsacidae and 
Sasanidae which occurred with increasing frequency and intensity 
from Crassus's inconclusive defeat to Heraclius’s inconclusive 
victory? 

Thus, in tracing back to its historical origins the line which the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs ultimately effaced by fusing together the two 
territories which had been divided by it, we find that this line came 
into existence owing to the break-up of an earlier empire—the 
Erapire of the Achaemenidae—in which these same territories had 
been united once before. In fact, the union of the territories under 
the ‘Abbasid régime proves to have been a reunion; and this 
observation gives a hint of what the social current may have been 
which was making for this union so strongly at the time when the 
‘Umayyads gave way to the ‘Abbasids. Itmay have been an impulse 
—mainly, no doubt, unconscious, yet certainly not less potent and 
probably more persistent than if it had been clearly envisaged—to 
Join together again the parts of a whole which had been put asunder 
by force, and thereby to undo completely a deed which had been 
left in suspension—half undone and halfstill to undo—during those 
centuries in which an arbitrary line of division had cleft the former 
domain of the Achaemenian Empire in twain. In this light, the 
cataclysmic conquests of the primitive Muslim Arabs seem to re- 
spond antistrophically, in the rhythm of history, to the cataclysmic 
conquests of Alexander. Like these, they changed the face of the 
World in half a dozen years; but instead of changing it out of 
recognition, more Macedonico, they changed it back to a recogniz- 
able likeness of what it bad been once before. As the Macedonian 
conquest, by breaking up the Achaemenian Empire, prepared the 
soil for the seed of Hellenism, so the Arab conquest opened the way 
for the later Umayyads, and after them the ‘Abbasids, to recon- 
struct a universal state which was the equivalent of the Achae- 
menian Empire. If we superpose the map of either empire upon 
the map of the other, we shall be struck by the closeness with which 
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the outlines correspond, and we shall find that the correspondence 
is not simply geographical but extends to methods of administra- 
tion and even to the more intimate phenomena of social and 
spiritual lifeJ We may express the historical function of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate by describing it as a ‘reintegration’ or 'resump- 
tion’ of the Achaemenian Empire—the reintegration of a political 
structure which had been broken up by the impact of an external 
force, and the resumption of a phase of social life which had been 
interrupted by an alien intrusion. 

s it fantastic to conceive the possibility of such a relation 
between two institutions which were separated in time by an 
interval of more than a millennium? If this seems fantastic at first 
sight, we may reflect that an interval which measured thirty-six 
generations of human lives was wholly occupied by a single his- 
torical event: the collision between the Hellenic Society and that 
other society—still to be identified—which manifested itself (as we 
suggest) alike in the Achaemenian Empire before the collision and 
in the ‘Abbasid Caliphate after it. We must also allow for the fact 
that in this collision the non-Hellenic party was the victim. This 
society’s career was suddenly and violently interrupted by the 
intrusion of an alien force; and such an abnormal interference with 
the course of life might be expected to produce an abnormal 
reaction in the shape o£ a paralysis lasting as long as the intrusion 
itself. As soon, however, as the alien intruder was expelled, we 
should expect the victim to reassume the posture out of which he 
had been shaken by the original impact and to resume the career 
which the intrusion had arrested.? If these expectations are 
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This problem will be studied more closely in ater chapters? Our 
present concern is to identify further representatives of the species 
of society which we are studying; and, in our pursuit of this objec- 
tive, we may here allow ourselves at least provisionally to regard 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate as a ‘resumption’ of the Achaemenian 
Empire, ignoring for our present purpose the Hellenic intrusion 
which intervened between them. If we accept this postulate, we 
may now inspect the immediate antecedents of the Achaemenian 
Empire in search of that phenomenon which we failed to detect in 
the immediate antecedents of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate: that is to say, 
a "Time of Troubles’ resembling the time which in Hellenic 
history immediately preceded the establishment of the Roman 
Empire. And this time our search is not in vain; for the Achae- 
menian Empire did arise out of a multiplicity of states which 
eventually disappeared in a series of ever more destructive wars. 

‘The general similarity between the genesis of the Achaemenian 
Empire and the genesis of the Roman Empire is unmistakable. 
The chief difference of detail is that the Hellenic universal state 
grew out of the very state, among the superseded parochial states, 
which had been the principal agent of destruction in the foregoing 
struggle for existence, whereas in the genesis of the Achaemenian 
Empire the part of Rome was played by different parochial states 
in different acts of the tragedy. The Achaemenian Power which 
actually established the universal state in the last act was not the. 
Power which, in previous acts, had prepared the ground by beating 
down its neighbours. That Power was Assyria; but when Assyria 
had been on the point of completing her work she had brought 
destruction upon herself by the very excess of her militarism.! 
Just before the grand finale, the protagonist had been dramatically 
Struck down; and his role had been assumed unexpectedly by a per- 
former who had hitherto been content to play minor part in a 
sheltered comer at the back of the stage. The Achaemenidae 
reaped where the Assyrians had sown. Yet this substitution of one 
performer for another at the eleventh hour did not change the plot; 
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and we cannot compare the two performances which ended 
respectively in the establishment of the Achaemenian Empire and 
in the establishment of the Roman Empire without perceiving 
that the differences between them were mere variations on an 
identical theme, 

Having thus discerned a “Time of Troubles’ antecedent to the 
Achaemenian Empire, we can now perhaps at last identify the 
society which lived through the successive experiences of this 
"Time of Troubles’ and the Achaemenian Empire and the Hellenic 
intrusion and the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad and the universal 
church of Islam and the Völkerwanderung that followed the fall of 
the ‘Abbasid Empire and occupied the interregnum which the 
emergence of the Iranic and Arabic societies brought to an end, 

Negatively, we can make out that this society was not identical 
with that to which the Assyrians belonged. In the history of this 
society, the Assyrians at an earlier stage, like the Macedonians at a 
later stage, played their part as intruders who came and went. 
Indeed, the culture which the Assyrians represented did not long 
survive the political débácle in which Assyrian militarism ended. 
We can trace the process of its peaceful ejection from the culture 
upon which it had intruded by force in the gradual replacement of 
the Akkadian language and the cuneiform script by the Aramaic 
language and Alphabet. 

Assyrians themselves, in their latter days, employed the 
Aramaic Alphabet for writing on parchment as a supplement to 
the normal employment of their traditional cuneiform script, which 
they inscribed on stone or impressed on clay tablets. When they 
employed the Aramaic Alphabet, they may be presumed to have 
written the Aramaic language.! At any rate, after the destruction 
of the Assyrian State and of the short-lived Neo-Babylonian 
Empire which intervened between the fall of the Assyrians and the 
rise of the Achaemenidae, the Aramaic language and Alphabet, 
advancing concurrently, continued to gain ground upon both the 
kindred Akkadian language and the unrelated cuneiform script in 
which Akkadian was conveyed, until, in the course of the last 
century before the beginning of the Christian Era, both of these - 
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became extinct throughout their former homelands in Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

A corresponding process can be traced in the history of the 
Iranian language, which emerged suddenly from obscurity because 
it was the native language of the Achaemenidae and of their 
countrymen the Persians and the Medes, who were the ruling 
peoples in the Achaemenian Empire. Confronted with the problem 
of making records in a language which had evolved no script of 
its own, the Iranians of the Achaemenian Age adapted both the 
cuneiform script and the Aramaic Alphabet in order to convey 
their mother-tongue in the respective media of stone and parch- 
ment. The cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenidae them- 
selves are the only monuments of the language that survive from 
this age; but during the Hellenic intrusion, when there was no 
Great King in Iran to carve a record of his deeds in cuneiform 
characters on the face of the mountains, the scriptures of the Zoro- 
astrian Church, which were composed in an [ranian dialect akin to 
that of the Achaemenian inscriptions, continued to be copied on 
parchment rolls in Aramaic letters, with the result that in Iran, as 
in 'Iriq, the cuneiform characters became extinct and the Aramaic 
Alphabet prevailed. Moreover, in the train of the Aramaic Alpha- 
bet, the Aramaic language gained a lodgement in the body of the 
Tranian langua; ite of the fact that Iranian, which was a 
member of the rumbo family, had none of that natural 

affinity with Aramaic which had assisted Aramaic in supplanting 
its own Semitic sister Akkadian. In ‘Pehlevi’? some of the Iranian 
words were spelt out in the Aramaic Alphabet phonetically, but 
others were represented by the equivalent words in the Aramaic 
language. Itis supposed that these Aramaic words were treated as 
ideograms which were rendered phonetically by their Iranian 
synonyms. In the next stage, however, when ‘Pehlevi’ was trans- 
formed into what is now called ‘Persian’* by the substitution of the 
Arabic Alphabet and Arabic loan-words for the Aramaic Alphabet 
and Aramaic loan-words in consequence of the Arab conquest, 
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these Arabic loan-words were pronounced as they were written, 
and became integral elements in the living speech. 

Here we discern a process which was going on peacefully and 
steadily during and after and in the teeth of the successive 
intrusions of Assyrians and Macedonians : two elements of culture, 
one from Syria and the other from Iran, were asserting themselves 
contemporaneously and were at the same time entering into an 
ever closer association with one another. From the latter end of 
the ‘Time of Troubles’ preceding the establishment of the Achae- 
menian Empire, when the conquered Aramaeans were beginning 
to captivate their Assyrian conquerers, down to the time of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, when the Persian language was 
being equipped with Arabicloan-words and was being transliterated 
into the Arabic Alphabet, we have been contemplating this process 
in the mirror of languages and scripte. If we wish to discern it at an 
earlier stage, we may look into the mirror of religion and observe 
how the same "Time of Troubles’ breathed the same inspiration 
into Zarathustra, the prophet of Iran, and into the contemporary 
prophets of Israel and Judah.t 

In analysing this Syro-Iranian culture, can we determine whether 
it was the Syrian or the Iranian element that made the greater 
contribution? And can we perhaps push our analysis even further, 
and determine which of the two was the original contributor? The 
history of religion gives us no certain clue*; but the history of 
literature suggests that Syria and not Iran’ was the dominant 
partner? And if we now try to extend our survey further into the 
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past behind the "Time of Troubles’ into an antecedent age of 
growth, we shall find that in this age Iran fades out of the picture, 
while we shall catch a glimpse of a society in Syria, in the genera- 
tion of King Solomon and his contemporary King Hiram, which 
was just discovering the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean and had 
discovered the Alphabet already. 

Here at last we have identified the society, antecedent and 
‘apparented’ to the Islamic, of which we have been so long in 
search. It remains to give this society a name. Perhaps the name 
"Syriac is the most convenient? — 

Tn the light of this identification, let us look again at Islam—the 
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universal church through which our Syriac Society came to be 
‘apparented’ to the Iranic and the Arabic societies. We can now 
observe an interesting difference between Islam and Christianity — 
the church through which the Hellenic Society came tobeapparented 
to Western and to Orthodox Christendom. We have noticed? that 
the germ of creative power in Christianity was not of Hellenic but 
of alien origin (in fact of Syriac origin, as we can now identify it). 
By contrast we perceive that the germ of creative power in Islam 
was not alien from, but native to, the Syriac Society. The founder, 
Muhammad, drew his inspiration primarily from Judaism, which 
was a purely Syriac religion, and secondarily from Nestorianism, 
a form of Christianity in which the Syriac element had recovered 
its preponderance. The subsequent development of Islam took 
place in the environment of a Syriac Society from which the intru- 
sive culture of Hellenism had been expelled by the conquests of the 
Primitive Muslims. Of course a great institution like a universal 
church is never ‘pure bred’ from a single society, any more than a 
community is ever ‘pure bred? from a single physical race. In 
Christianity, for example, we are aware of Hellenic elements— 
drawn from the Hellenic mystery religions and from Hellenic 
philosophy—which the original Syriac germ assimilated in building 
up the tissues of the Church, so that the Church, by the time when 
it reached maturity as an institution of the Hellenic internal pro- 
letariat, had come to be a syncretism of an alien Syriac germ with 
indigenous Hellenic accretions. Similarly, though to a slighter 
extent, in Islam we candetect alien Hellenic accretions to the origi- 
nal Syriac germ in the shape of influences from Hellenic philosophy 
upon Islamic theology. Broadly and substantially, however, it 
is correct to formulate an antithesis between Christianity as a uni- 
versal church originating in a germ that was alien to the society 
in which the church played its part, and Islam as a universal 
church originating in a germ that was indigenous.? 

Finally, before passing on, we may measure the respective 
degrees of displacement of the original homes of the "affiliated" 
Iranicand Arabicsocieties from the original home of the apparented" 
Syriac Society. We see that the base-line of the Iranic Society, 
which we have traced within a zone extending from the Anatolian 
hinterland of the Black Sea Straits through Azerbaijan and 
Khurásin to the Bay of Bengal, with a north-eastward protu- 
berance in the basin of the Oxus and Jaxartes, was relatively far 
removed from the geographical nucleus of the ‘apparented’ society 
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in Syria, Even if we extend our conception of the nucleus of the 
Syriac Society to include the homelands of the Medes and Persians 
on the western rim of the Iranian Plateau, the zone in which the 
Syriac Society may be said to have emerged still does not overlap 
the zone in which the Iranic Society emerged subsequently. 
On the other hand, we see that the original home of the Arabic 
Society, which we found in Syria and Egypt, not only overlaps 
the original home of the Syriac Society but includes the whole 
ofit. In short, the displacement of the Iranic Society was relatively 
great and that of the Arabic Society relatively small; and in this 
Boint, again, the Iranie resemble the Western Society, while the 
Arabic Society corresponds to Orthodox Christendom. 


The Indic Society 
‘The identification of the Syriac Society is the first result which 
we have achieved in putting into execution our plan of campaign for 
adding to our muster-roll of societies of the same species as our 
own. In order to achieve this first result, we have had to spend 
tome time and trouble in unravelling a perploxingly tangled skein 
ofhistory. Butnow that we have successfully untied thelast knot, we 
may take our success as a good omen and continue our operations 
with a good heart, without feeling that our trouble has been labour 
lost or that the complexity of the historical landscape is something 
that passes our understanding. The main cause of the complexity 
in Syriac history is to be found in the successive intrusions of two 
alien forces—Assyrian militarism and Hellenic culture—upon the 
€ World. These alien intrusions have interrupted the course 
of Syriac history, or at any rate they have overlaid it with a deposit 
of foreign detritus. But now that we have disinterred the disiecta 
membra of Syriac history and have pieced them together, we shall 
find that the peculiar complexity of this particular inquiry has 
served us well by introducing us to a new phenomenon—the con- 
tact and collision between differentsocieties—which we have hardly 
had occasion to notice hitherto, but which will constantly occupy 
our attention hereafter as one of the most important of the pheno- 
mena which a study of history has to take into account.* Indeed, 
in our very next inquiry, it will provide us with a valuable clue. 
‘The next living society which we have to examine is the Hindu, 
and here again we discern in the background our standard tokens 
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of the existence of another, ‘apparented’, society beyond the hori- 
zon. The universal state in this case is the Empire of the Guy 
(imperabant circa A.D. 375-475). The universal church is Hindu- 
ism, which attained supremacy in India in the Gupta Age— 
expelling and supplanting Buddhism after Buddhism had been 
dominant for about seven centuries (since the time of Acoka) in the 
Indian ‘sub-continent’ which was the common cradle of both 
religions. The Vélkerwanderung which overran the domain of the 
Gupta Empire at its fall proceeded from the Huns of the Eurasian 
Steppe, who were assailing the Sasanian and the Roman Empires 
simultaneously. The interregnum occupied by this Vólkerwande- 
rung and by the lives of the ‘successor-states’ to the Gupta Empire 
which the Huns and their associates the Gurjaras set up in North- 
Western India lies approximately within the dates A.D. 475-775 
‘Thereafter, there began to emerge on Indian soil that Hindu 
Society which is still alive. The father of Hindu philosophy, 
Sankara, flourished about a.D. 800; and in the ninth century of the 
Christian Era the Society began to articulate ite into states on a 
pattern which can still be discerned in the political map of India 
to-day. 

In secking to identify the older society, ‘apparented’ to the 
Hindu Society, whose existence is betokened by these phenomena, 
we shall now find, as we have forecast, that our labours have been 
lightened by the foregoing investigation in which we have traced 
the ‘affiliation’ of the Islamic Society to the Syriac Society. That 
investigation was complicated by the presence of an abnormal 
phenomenon: the intrusion and subsequent eviction of an alien 
force, in consequence of a collision between the Syriac Society and 
the Hellenic. Now we know that the Hellenic Society also collided 
with that society in India—still to be identified and named—which. 
eventually became 'apparented' to the Hindu Society ; and so, if we 
find the antecedents of the Gupta Empire in a tangle, we may hope 
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to unravel them, as we succeeded in unravelling the antecedents of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, by taking the same abnormal 
phenomenon as our clue. 

‘The first step is to make out when the Hellenic intrusion upon 
India began and ended. We cannot equate its beginning with 
Alexander's Indian campaign; for this raid, though justly cele- 
brated in military history as a brilliant tour de force, had no effects 
which have made a mark in the history of culture. In India the 
Hellenic intrusion did not really begin until Demetrius the Greek 
King of Bactria—the Hellenic ‘successor-state’ of the Achaemenian 
Empire in the basin of the Oxus and Jaxartes—crossed the Hindu 
Kush in order to annex Indian territories to his kingdom about the 
year 190 B.c. On the other hand, this Hellenic intrusion did not 
‘come to an end when the last Greek principality south-east of the 
Hindu Kush was extinguished at some date in the first century of 
the Christian Era; for these Greek rulers were followed in India, as 
in Bactria whence they had come, by barbarian rulers of Nomadic 
origin from the Eurasian Steppe who took a veneer of Hellenic 
culture from the representatives of that culture whom they had 
supplanted. These ‘Philhellenic’, if not Hellenized, barbarians 
descended upon India in two waves: the Sakas and the Parthians 
in the last quarter of the second century B.C., and then, in the first. 
century of the Christian Era, the Kushans. The Sakas ruled in 
Kathiawar from the last century B.C. to A.D. 390, when their 
dominions were annexed by the Guptas. ‘Indo-Parthians’ ruled in 
the Indus Valley, side by side with Greeks, until the Kushans sup- 
Planted them both simultaneously. ‘The Kushan Empire—which 

trode the Hindu Kush like its predecessor the Kingdom of 
Bactria but surpassed the Greek Kingdom in extent and duration 
—lasted from the first century of the Christian Era into the third. 
It will be observed that the Hellenic intrusion upon India came to 
an end nly just before the establishment of a universal state by the 
Guptas. On the analogy of the history of the Hellenic intrusion 
upon the Syriac Society, we should now look out for another 
universal state in India immediately preceding the Hellenic 
intrusion and standing to the Gupta Empire in the relation of the 
Achaemenian Empire to the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad. When 
we look for this, we find it, at the point in history where we should 
expect, in the Empire of the Mauryas, which was established by 
Chandragupta in 323-322 B.C., was made illustrious by the reign 
of Asoka in the third century B.C., and was extinguished by the 
usurper Pushyamitra in 185 B.C., five years after the Hellenic 
intrusion upon India had been started by Demetrius’s invasion. In 
the background of the Maurya Empire we catch glimpses of a "Time 
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familiar form of a series of destructive wars 


society 'apparented" to the Hindu Society. Let us call it ‘Indic’. 
We can now observe that Hinduism-—the universal church 


tianity, inasmuch as the germ of life in which it 
native to, and not alien from, the society in whose history it played 
its part. No doubt, certain non-Indic accretions can be detected 
in Hinduism. The most prominent of these is the worship of 
deities in iconic form—a feature which is of the essence of Hinduism, 
though it was lacking in the primitive religion of the Indic Society 
2s this is mirrored in the Vedas, and was lacking, likewise, in 
primitive Buddhism. It must therefore have been borrowed from 
the religion of some alien society. os probably from Hellenism 
through the medium of the modified Buddhism of the Mahayana. 
However, the chief differences between Hinduism and the Indic 
religion of the Vedas—and these differences are striking—are due 
to elements in Hinduism which were borrowed from Buddhism: 
that is, from a religion which was a reaction against the primitive 
Indic religion of the Vedas but a reaction of an entirely indi- 
genous Indic origin. The most important elements, lacking in the 
religion of the Vedas, which Hinduism borrowed from Buddhism 
were ite monasticism and its philosophy, 
"The original home of the Indic Society, as we know from its 
records, was in the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges; and from 
this base the society had expanded over the whole sub-continent of 
India before it came to the end of its universal state? The area 
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which the Indic Society had thus come to cover at the close of its 
history was all embraced in the original home of the ‘affiliated’ 
Hindu Society, which occupied the whole sub-continent from the 
outset and afterwards expanded eastward overseas into Indonesia 
and Indo-China. ‘Thus the iphical displacement of the Hindu 
Society from the domain of the Indic Society was comparable in 
degree to the displacement of the Arabic Society from the domain 
of the Syriac Society. 
The Sinic Society 

It remains to explore the background of the fifth of the living 
societies, which has its home in the Far East; and here our tokens 
are not difficult to distinguish. The universal state here is the 
empire that was established by Ts'in She Hwang-ti in 221 B.C. and 
was maintained for the next four centuries by the dynasties known 
as the Prior and Posterior Han. The universal church is the 
‘Mahayana—the variety of Buddhism which made its way into the 
Empire of the Posterior Han and so became the chrysalis of the 
present Far Eastern Society. The Völkerwanderung after the fall 
of the universal state proceeded from the Nomads of the Eurasian 
Steppe, who descended upon the basin of the Yellow River at a 
time when the dominions of the Han were reunited, after a century 
of disunion, under the rule of an indigenous 'successor-state', the 
so-called Western Tsin (regnabant A.D. 280-317). The inter- 
regnum preceding the emergence of the present Far Eastern 
Society must be reckoned to have set in at least a century before 
this Völkerwanderung took place. The universal state had really 
collapsed by a.D. 172, though the Posterior Han dragged out a 
shadowy existence until A.D. 221, so that the interregnum includes 
this half-century of impotence—and the ensuing half-century in 
which the dominions of the Han were divided between the indi- 
genous ‘successor-states’ which are known as ‘the Three King- 
doms'—as well as the age of the Barbarian ‘successor-states’, which 
did not until after the interlude of reunion in the time of the 
Western. t 

If we turn now to the antecedents of the universal state which 
was established by Ts'in She Hwang-ti, we shall discern the linea- 
ments of a "Time of Troubles’ here as clearly as we discerned them 
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first in the antecedents of the universal state which was established 
by Augustus. "They are stamped upon the very name—chan kwo: 
‘the [period of] contending states’—which Chinese historians have 
given to the two and a half centuries that intervened between the 
death of Confucius in 479 B.C. and the assumption of the title 
She Hoang-ti—the first universal monarch’—by King Chéng 
of Ts'in in 221 B.C. The conquest of Ts'i by Ts'in in that year 
completed a long-drawn-out process by which a multiplicity of 
local states was converted into a single universal state through a 
struggle for existence in a series of destructive wars.! The two 
of the age—a suicidal statecraft and an intellectual vitality 
which was principally directed towards the philosophy of practical 
life—recall the age of Hellenic history between the generation of 
Zeno and Epicurus and the Battle of Actium. Moreover, in this 
case as in that, we can see that these last centuries before the 
establishment of the universal state were only the climax of a "Time 
of Troubles’ which had begun at some earlier date. The flame of 
militarism which burnt itself out in the post-Confucian Age was 
already alight before the great philosopher took his measure of 
human affairs. We hear of an abortive disarmament conference, 
attended by representatives of fourteen states, in 546 8.c.,* and we 
can read the same signs of the times in the mundane conservatism. 
of Confucius and in the other-worldly quietism of Lao-Tse. The 
sun had already passed his zenith in the heavens when both these 
sages saw the light? They both realized that, in the history of their 
society, the age of growth already lay behind them. What name 
shall we give to the society upon whose past the one sage looked reve- 
rently backward like Epimetheus while the other deliberately turned 
his back on it like Christian taking leave of the City of Destruction? 
We may perhaps conveniently call this society ‘Sinic!* 
We can now observe that the Mahayana—the church through 
which this Sinic Society came to be ‘apparented’ to the Far Eastern 
Society of to-day—resembles the Christian Church, and differs 
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from Islam and Hinduism, inasmuch as the germ of life in which it 
originated was not indigenous to the society in which it played 
its part, but was derived from elsewhere. Christianity was begotten 
in Syriac territories that had been incorporated into the Hellenic 
universal state, and it was introduced into the Hellenic World by 
Syriac ‘Natives’ who had been forcibly enrolled in the internal 

xoletariat of the Hellenic Society. The Mahayana appears to have 
Been begotten in Indic territories which were subject successively 
to the Greek Kings of Bactria and to their ‘Philhellenic’ successors. 
the Kushans; and it had undoubtedly taken root in the provinces 
of the Kushan Empire in the Tarim Basin before these provinces 
were reconquered and re-annexed to the Sinic universal state by the 
Posterior Han towards the close of the first century of the Christian 
Era. Through this door, the Mahayana entered the Sinic World 
and was there adapted by the internal proletariat of the Sinic 
Society to its own needs. 

The original home of this Sinic Society was in the basin of the 
Yellow River, and thence the society expanded, in the course of its 
history, over the basin of the Yangtse. The basins of both rivers 
together were embraced in the original home of the ‘affiliated? Far 
Eastern Society, which expanded from this base south-eastward 
‘on to what has since become the south-eastern coast-land of China? 
and north-eastward into Korea and Japan. ‘Thus the geographical 
displacement of the Far Eastern Society from the Sinic was com- 
parable in degree, not to the wide displacement of our Western 
Society from the Hellenic or of the Iranic Society from the Syriac, 
but rather to the narrower displacement of the Arabic from the 
Syriac and of the Hindu from the Indic. 


“The Fossils? 

‘The information which we have now obtained by investigating 
the ‘affiliations’ of all the living societies will enable us at once to 
identify the extinct societies which are represented to-day by 
__ The Jews and Parsees are manifestly fossils of the Syriac Society 
in the state in which this society was when it was developing under 
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the Achaemenian Empire, before its normal development was 
suddenly and violently interrupted by the intrusion of the Hellenic 
Society in the wake of Alexander the Great. The Monophysite and 
Nestorian Christians are relics of the subsequent reaction of the 
Syriac Society against the alien intruder. They represent a stage 
of this reaction at which the internal proletariat of the submerged 
society was strong enough to resist complete assimilation to the 
internal proletariat of the intrusive society, but was not yet strong 
enough to expel the alien intruder altogether and to resume its own 
development at the point at which its course bad been interrupted. 
The Nestorian and Monophysite ‘heresies’ were successive and 
alternative protests against a process of syncretism and adaptation 
which had been turning Christianity—a religion sprung from a 
Syriac germ—into an institution of the Hellenic internal prole- 
tariat and into a chrysalis from which new societies, ‘affliated’ to 
the Hellenic Society, were to emerge. Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism were attempts to retain a religion which was Syriac in 
origin as an heirloom in the Syriac heritage, Christianity, however, 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era, was already too deeply 
imbued with Hellenic influences to serve as an effective instrument 
for an anti-Hellenic reaction. Hence the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite movements were foredoomed to failure. The achievement 
of completing the expulsion of Hellenism from the Syriac World 
and providing the internal proletariat of the Syriac Society with a 
universal church of its own was reserved for Islam—a ‘totalitarian’ 
Syriac religion which was anti-Hellenic au fond.t 

Similarly, the Jains of India and the Hinayanian Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam can be seen to be fossils of the Indic 
Society in the state in which this society was when it was develop- 
ing under the Maurya Empire, before its normal development was. 
interrupted by the intrusion of the Hellenic Society in the wake 
of the Greek conquerors from Bactria. The Lamaistic Mahayanian 
Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia correspond to the Nestorians and 
Monophysites in representing a reaction that was abortive. The 
Lamaistic or Tantric form of the Mahayana is the relic of a vain 
attempt to turn the Mahayana back from the historic path along 
which this originally Indic religion, after travelling through the 
Kushan Empire and there becoming imbued with Hellenic 
influences, eventually fulfilled its great destiny in the Sinic World. 
‘The Tantric Mabayana was a half-hearted and therefore unsuc- 
cessful forerunner of Hinduism—the ‘totalitarian’ Indic religion out 
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of which the internal proletariat of the Indic Society eventually 
fashioned its indigenous universal church. 

"These fossils have not given us clues to identifying any other- 
wise unknown members of the species of societies which we are 
studying; but they have given us some insight into the ‘faults’ and 
‘malformations’ and ‘stratifications’ which occur when two or more 
societies of this kind collide. Later, we shall have occasion to 
examine this aspect of ‘social geology” in detail. 


‘The Minoan Society 

Let us go back to the extinct societies which we have identified, 
by several of our standard tokens, in the backgrounds of the living 
societies. If we-now examine, in their turn, the backgrounds of 
these extinct societies, and if, in these older backgrounds, we 
discern the same tokens again, we may hope in this way to identify 
other extinct societies of an older generation which would prove to 
be related to the younger extinct societies as these are related 
to the living representatives of the species. 

In the background of the Hellenic Society, certain tokens of the 
pre-existence of an older society stand out quite clear. The uni- 
versal state is the maritime empire, maintained by command of 
the Aegean Sea from a base in the island of Crete, which left a 
name in Hellenic tradition as ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’? and a 
mark on the face of the Earth in the topmost strata of the palaces at 
Cnossos and Phaestus which have been excavated, since the begi 
ning of the twentieth century, by our Western archacologists.? 
"The Völkerwanderung after the fall of this universal state can be 
seen through a glass darkly in the oldest monuments of Hellenic 
literature, the Ziad and the Odyssey. These poems appear to be 
the remnant—or the quintessence—of an epic cycle which had 
gathered round two stories, ‘the Siege of Troy’ and ‘the Seven 
against Thebes’. The final form in which the poems have come 
down to us seems to have been assumed as late as the sixth century 
B.C. and to be the last stage in a long process of literary evolution; 
but the Völkerwanderung which remotely inspired the poetry of 
"Homer'—or the ‘Homeridae’—is also known to us from the con- 
temporary official records of 'the New Empire! of Egypt under 
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the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Dynasties; and 
although these records do not refer to the particular incidents 
which ‘Homer’ professes to record, they do give a picture of 
a historical situation in which such incidents are quite in place, 
and which the archaeological evidence corroborates. The Völker- 
wanderung seems to have begun with an irruption of barbatians 
—Achaeans and the like—from the European hinterland of the 
‘Aegean, who took to the sea and overcame the Cretan "thalasso- 
crats’ on their own element. The archaeological evidence of their 
handiwork is the destruction of the Cretan palaces at the end of 
the age which the archaeologists call ‘Late Minoan I. The 
movement culminated in a kind of human avalanche in which 
the peoples of the Aegean—mainlanders and islanders, victors and 

ished—descended en masse upon ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt. 
and upon the contemporary Empire of Khatti? in Anatolia. 
Hittites were overwhelmed. The Egyptians survived to tell the 
tale to posterity. Scholars agree that the destruction of the Cretan 
palaces at the end of ‘Late Minoan IP is to be dated about 1400 
B.c3 The Egyptian records enable us to date the two supreme con- 
vulsions of the Volkerwanderung about 1230/1220 and 1200/1190 
B.C. respectively. We can thus take 1425-1125 B.C. as the approxi- 
mate span of the interregnum which intervened between the dis- 
appearance of the older society in the Aegean and the emergence 
of its Hellenic successor. 

When we seek to trace the history of the older society back 
towards its origins, we find ourselves hampered by having no 
access to written records—a handicap from which we shall suffer 
until we succeed in reading the several varieties of Minoan script 
and interpreting the language or languages conveyed in them. 
At present, we are wholly dependent on archaeological evidence, 
which is notoriously difficult to translate into historical terms* 
and which, even when rightly translated, often fails to answer 
the questions which humanists are most concerned to ask. The 
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geographical range of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos" can be inferred 
From the fact that a material civilization, known to have been 
evolved in Crete, was suddenly propagated across the Aegean to the 
‘Argolid towards the end of the seventeenth century B.C. and 
gradually spread over the whole of the Peloponnese and Central 
Greece during the two centuries preceding the catastrophe in 
which the fifteenth century closed.* In the opposite direction, we 
infer the maintenance of diplomatic relations between two Great 
Powers from the pictures of envoys from people called the Keftiu 
that appear in wall-paintings in Egyptian tombs of the first half of 
the fifteenth century B.c. The clothes which these envoys wear 
and the presents which they carry are recognized by archaeologists 
as being characteristic of Crete in ‘Late Minoan ID’ If we seek 
to know the duration of the ‘thalassocracy’ we can perhaps equate 
its establishment with the building of new palaces at Cnossos 
Phaestus at the beginning of ‘Middle Minoan IIT’, and can detect 
the culmination of a foregoing ‘Time of Troubles" in the destruc- 
tion of the earlier palaces at the close of ‘Middle Minoan IP’, when 
Crete was overtaken by a catastrophe comparable in magnitude to 
that in which the ‘thalassocracy’ ended towards 1400 B.C.: that is, 
three or four centuries later. Below this particular archaeological 
stratum there lie others which carry the evidence for the existence 
of the society backwards—or, in archaeological terms, down- 
wards—to the Neolithic Age. ‘The most convenient name for this 
society in all its ages and all its works is perhaps ‘Minoan’ .* 

"The original home of the Minoan Society was in the islands of 
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Crete and the Cyclades, and thence the society spread overseas. 
fhrough the Archipelago to the Aegean coast of Continental 
European Greece. The original home of the Hellenic Society 
embraced this coast, at which ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ reached 
its limit, together with the western coast of Anatolia, along which 
the archaeological evidence for Minoan influence is singularly 
slight. Thus the geographical displacement of the Hellenic Socie 
from the Minoan Society was considerable. In fact, when due 
allowance is made for the difference in scale between ‘the thalasso- 
cracy of Minos’ and the Roman Empire, the displacement of the 
Hellenic Society from the Minoan is comparable in degree to 
the displacement of Western Christendom, rather than to that of 
Orthodox Christendom, from Hellas.* 

Before, however, we permit ourselves to make this comparison, 
we must ask ourselves the prior question: Are we warranted 
in treating the Minoan and the Hellenic Society as though they 
were related to one another in the way in which the Hellenic 
Society is related to Orthodox and to Western Christendom? Can 
we regard the Minoan and Hellenic societies as being ‘apparented- 
and-affiliated" in any sense? In all the cases of Apparentation-and- 
Affiliation that we have investigated, the social link between the two 
parties has been a universal church, which has been created by the 
internal proletariat of the older society and has afterwards served 
as the chrysalis within which the younger society has come into 
existence and has gradually taken shape. In the ‘apparentation’ of 
the Hellenic Society to Orthodox and Western Christendom, this 
role was played by the Christian Church; in the ‘apparentation’ of 
the Syriac Society to the Arabic and the Iranic, it was played by 
Islam; in the ‘apparentation’ of the Indic to the Hindu, it was 
played by Hinduism; in the ‘apparentation’ of the Sinic to the 


Far Eastern, it was by the Mahayana, Can we discern any 
universal church which has established a similar liaison between 
the Minoan Society and the Hellenic? 


In order to answer this question in the affirmative, it is not 
‘enough to cite any and every instance of continuity between the 
religious histories of the two societies. For example, the temples. 
of the state goddesses in the Hellenic city-states of Mycenae and 
‘Tiryns and Athens appear to have occupied the same sites as the 
chapels of the household goddesses in the ‘Mycenaean’ palaces 
The respective functions of the Aegean cost of Continental Greece as a limit in the 
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from which the same districts of Continental Greece had been 
governed in Minoan times. For our purpose, however, this 
example of continuity is irrelevant; for the essence of these wor- 
ships was their local character; and this distinctive feature, which 
suggests that they all survived because each was deep-rooted in 
its own soil, warns us that it is idle to look for the traces of a uni- 
versal church in them. It is more to the point that a similar con- 
tinuity can be detected in the sanctuaries at Delos, Bleusis, and 
Delphi; for the worships in these sanctuaries were not local but 
"Pan-Hellenic' in Hellenic times. Yet there was nothing Minoan 
about the principal expression of ‘Pan-Hellenism’ in Hellenic 
religion: that is, the Olympian Pantheon. This Pantheon took its 
classical form from the Homeric epic—an echo of the post-Minoan. 
Valkerwanderung—and here we see Gods made in the image of 
the barbarians who descended upon the Minoan World from the 
European hinterland of the Aegean after ‘the thalassocracy of 
‘Minos’ had broken down. Zeus is an Achaean war-lord; the other 


Olympian Pantheon is Achaean through and through and post- 
‘Minoan altogether. We cannot even see a reflection of a Minoan 
Pantheon in the older divinities who are dispossessed; for Cronos 
and the Titans, as the Hellenic Mythology presents them, are 
simply projections into the past of Zeus and the Olympians them; 
selves, We are reminded of the religion which had been abandoned 
by the majority of the Teutonic barbarians in the no-man’s-land 
beyond the northern frontiers of the Roman Empire before their 
Völkerwanderung began,‘ and which was retained and refined by 
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their kinsmen in Scandinavia—to be abandoned by these in turn 
in the course of their own Völkerwanderung five or six centuries , 
later. If anything in the nature of a universal church existed in the 
Minoan World at the time when the barbarian avalanche descended 
it must have been something as different from the worship of the 
Olympian Pantheon as Christianity was from the worship of Odin 
and the Aesir. 

Did such a thing exist? There are faint indications that it did, 
when we survey our scanty evidence. 3 

From the archaeological evidence, which is at any rate at first 
hand, though it is not always easy to interpret, some striking con- 
clusions are drawn by the greatest master of the subject: 

“So far as it has been possible to read the evidences of the old Cretan 
worship, we seem to discern not only a prevailing spiritual essence but 
Something in its followers akin to the Jaith that for the last two mil- 
lennia has moved the adherents of successive Oriental religions: Iranian, 
Christian and Islamic." It involves a dogmat in the worshipper 
far removed from the true Hellenic standpoint, . . . Broadly comparing 
it with the religion of the Ancient Greeks, it must be said that it had a 
more spiritual essence. From another aspect, it had a more personal 
Bearing. On the "Ring of Nestor”, where the symbols of resurgence are 
seen above her head in chrysalis and butterfly shape, she [rhe Goddess] 
has clearly the power of giving life beyond the grave to her worshippers. 
She was very near to her votaries. . .. She guarded her children even 
beyond the grave.» Greek religion had its Mystere, but the Code 
of both sexes, more or less on a par, by no means stood in such a close 

sonal relation as is indicated by the evidences of the Minoan Cult. 
Fhir disunion, marked by family and clannish feuds, was as con 
as their multiplicity of form and attributes. In contrast to this, through- 
out the Minoan World, what appears to be the same paramount God 
constantly reappears. . .. The general conclusion is that we are in the 
presence of a largely monotheistic cult, in which the female form of 
divinity held the supreme plice.” 


"This universal Goddess is also represented in Minoan art as 
the Divine Mother, holding up her infant child for adoration? 
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‘And her symbols of immortality—the chrysalis and the butterfly — 
have been found in Minoan graves in the form of gold amulets. 
"Another source of evidence for a Minoan belief in an after-life 
is to be found in Hellenic literature. For example, in one passage 
of Homer? there is a description of an after-life in "Elysium: which 
is not compatible with the ordinary Homeric picture of the after- 
life in Hades. The shadow-world of Hades reproduces the un- 
substantial fabric of barbarian life during a Völkerwanderung. 
‘The state of blessedness in Elysium looks like a cultivated sea- 
faring people's idea of their own world made perfect? Again, the 
Hellenic tradition has preserved the legend of a ‘Zeus’ in Crete who 
cannot really be the same divinity as the Zeus on Olympus. This 
Cretan ‘Zeus’ is not the leader of a war-band who comes on the 
scene, full-grown and fully armed, to take a kingdom by storm 
and reign happily ever after. He appears as a new-born babe, 
nursed by the nymphs and suckled by a beast of the field;* and he 
is not only born—he dies! Was his emblem the double-headed 
axe—a religious symbol which became as ubiquitous in the Minoan 
"World as the cross in Christendom? And were his birth and death 
re-enacted in the birth and death of Dionysus—the Thracian God 
with whom, in the course of Hellenic history, the God of the 
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Eleusinian Mysteries became identified? Were the Mysteries in 
Classical Greece, like witchcraft in Modern Europe, a survival 
from the religion of a submerged society? 

If Christendom had succumbed to the Vikings—falling under 
their dominion and failing to convert them to its Faith—we can 
imagine the Mass being celebrated mysteriously for centuries in 
the underworld of a new society in which the prevailing religion 
was the worship of the Aesir. We can also imagine this new society, 

it grew in wisdom and stature, failing to find satisfaction in the 

vus heritage of the Scandinavian Völkerwanderung and seek- 
ing for the bread of spiritual life in the soil on which, when the 
Volkerwanderung had subsided, the new society had found rest for 
the sole of its foot. In such a spiritual famine the remnant of an 
older religion, instead of being stamped out as in our Western 
history witchcraft was stamped out when it caught the attention 
of the Church, might have been rediscovered as a hidden treasure; 
and some religious genius might have met the needs of his age by 
an exotic combination of the submerged Christian rite with latter- 
day barbarian orgies derived from the Finns or the Magyars. 

‘On the analogy of this imaginary religious history of the West, 
we might reconstruct the actual religious history of the Hellenic 
World: the revival of the ancient and traditional Mysteries of 
Eleusis and the invention of Orphism—'a speculative religion, 
created by a religious genius'—out of a syncretism between the 
orgies of the Thracian Dionysus and the Minoan Mysteries of the 
birth and death and resurrection of Zagreus, the Divine Child? Un- 
doubtedly both the Eleusinian Mysteries and the Orphic Church 
did provide the Hellenic Society in the Classical Age with spiritual 
sustenance which it needed but could not find in the worship of 
the Olympians; and the vital element which the Olympian religion 
lacked and which the Mysteries and Orphism both contained was 
a transcendental other-worldly spirit such as we should expect to 
find in a religion which had been conceived in a “Time of Troubles? 
and not in an age of youth and growth. It is a spirit that we 
recognize as characteristic of the universal churches, created by the 
internal proletariats of societies in decline, which we have been 
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passing in review: the Mahayana, Catholicism, Islam. And these 
Churches bequeathed this vital element to the nascent societies 
for which they served as chrysalides. On this showing, when we 
see the same element of religion being communicated to another 
nascent society by a church which appears to spring suddenly 
from the ground in order to perform this office, we may speculate 
whether this Orphic Church is really new or old. The seed from 
which it is newly sprung may not have been ney gown but have 
been lying for ages underground, ready to germinate when a 
Ervoursble moment arrived. It may have been like those seeds 
which have come to flower in the soil of English gardens after 
being buried with dead Pharaohs in Egyptian sands. ‘Thus Shi'ism 
was raised from the dead by Ismā'il Safawi in Iran, some four or 
five centuries after it had been buried in the grave of the Syriac 
Society with the Buwayhids and the Carmathians and the Fat 
mids. And thus, in the days of St. Francis of Assisi, Manichaeism 
was suspected of covertly revisiting, in the guise of Catharism, a 
world in which it had hardly been heard of since the days of 
‘Augustine of Madaura.* 

these analogies it is not altogether fantastic to espy, in the 
‘Mysteries and Orphism, the ghost of a Minoan universal church 
which the Hellenic Society succeeded in conjuring up from the 
tomb. Yet even if this speculation hits the truth, this hardly 
warrants us in regarding the Hellenic Society as being ‘affiliated’ 
to the Minoan in the sense in which we have come to speak, in this 
Study, of the ‘affiliation’ of one society to another. For why did 
this church require resurrection unless it had been slain? And 
who were its slayers unless the barbarians who had overrun the 
Minoan World? In taking the Pantheon of these murderous 
‘Achaeans for its own, the Hellenic Society had proclaimed them 
its parents by adoption. It could not ‘affiliate’ itself to the Minoan 
Society without taking the blood-guiltiness of the Achaeans upon 
its head and confessing itself a parricide. 

If we turn now to the background of the Syriac Society we shall 
find what we have found in the background of the Hellenic. On 
the surface, at any rate, we shall fail to detect any signs of a uni 
versal church; but we shall perceive a universal state and a Völker- 
wanderung; and, what is more, these will prove to be the identical 
universal state and Völkerwanderung which appear in the back- 
ground of the Hellenic Society as the last chapters in Minoan 


tory. 
The final convulsion of the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung, 
which the Egyptian records enable us to date about 1200/1190 B.C., 
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was not a raid in quest of plunder but a migration in search of 
new homes; and the migrants seem to have been a mixed multitude 
of Achaeans and Minoans, driven pell-mell by the impetus of a 
new human avalanche from the European hinterland of the Aegean: 
the ‘Dorians’.: The refugees—a mighty host of fighting men and 
non-combatants, people and cattle, carts and ships—seem to have 
descended upon the mainland of Asia and then travelled along the 
Asiatic coast south-eastward—breaking, like a tidal wave, first 
upon the Empire of Khatti in Anatolia and then upon ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt The Eeyptian records inform us that the impact 
broke the Empire of Khatti in pieces, while ‘the New Empire’ 
withstood the shock in a great battle on the border between 
Palestine and Egypt; but in both areas the sequel was the same: 
the migrants failed to win a footing in the hinterland but made 

ent settlements in the coast-lands. On the north-western 
coast of the broken Empire of Khatti they settled in the districts. 
which, as Aeolis and Ionia, became part of the original home of 
the Hellenic Society? On the north-eastern coast of ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt (an empire which survived, dead-alive) the 
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intruders settled in a district which, as Philistia? (Palestine), 
became part of the original home of the Syriac Society. Along the 
border between the coast-lands and the interior, between the low- 
lands and the highlands, the Philistine refugees from the Minoan 
World encountered the Hebrew Nomads who | had been drifting 
into the Syrian dependencies of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt out 
of a no-man’s-land in Arabia. Farther north, the mountain-range 
of Lebanon set a limit to the simultaneous infiltration of the 
Aramaean Nomads and gave shelter to the Phoenicians of the 
‘coast, who had managed to survive the passage of the Philistines 
and had learnt to lean no longer on the broken reed of an Egyptian 
protectorate. Out of these elements, a new society—the society 
which we have already identified in the background of the Islamic 
Society, and which we have decided to call 'Syriac—emerged 
slowly as the convulsion subsided? 

As far as the Syriac Society was related at all to any older 
member of the species, it was related to the Minoan, and this in 
the degree in which the Hellenic Society was related to the Minoan 
—neither more nor less. One heritage of the Syriac Society from 
the Minoan may have been the Alphabet;? another may have 
been the taste for long-distance sea-faring which declared itself in 
the exploration of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean and in the 
discovery of the Atlantic. That the Syriac Society, too, should 
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stand in this relation to the Minoan is somewhat surprising. One 
would rather expect to discover that the universal state in the 
background of Syriac history was not 'the thalassocracy of Minos" 
but ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, ind that the Monotheism of 
the Jews was a resurrection of the monotheism of Ikhnaton. The 
evidence, however, as far as it goes, does not warrant the hypo- 
thesis of such an ‘affiliation’. Nor is there any evidence that the 
Syriac Society was either ‘affiliated’ or related in any lesser degree 
to the society represented by the Empire of Khatti—the Anatolian 
Power which had been contending with ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt 
for the dominion over Syria during the two centuries before 
great migration of 1200/1190 B. |. Finally, there is no 
evidence of any ‘affiliation’ of the Syriac Society to the society 
represented by an earlier empire to which Syria had belonged some 
centuries before her Egyptian and Hittite conquerors appeared on 
the scene: that is to say, the Empire of Sumer and Akkad which 
had been established by the Sumerian Dynasty of Ur (inperalant 
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eyes. Yet this impress, though it lasted so long, was not destined 
to luce itself in a new order of society? When the darkness 
which descends upon the history of Syria after the migration of 
1200/1199 begins to lift, the old impress has disappeared. The 
cuneiform script has been superseded by the Alphabet without 
leaving a trace of its former currency in Syria. The Minoan 
influence has prevailed. 
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The Sumerie Society 
When we turn to the background of the Indic Society, the first 
thing that strikes us is that the religion of the Vedas, like the wor- 
ship of the Olympians, Shows evidence of having arisen among bar- 
barians in the course of a Völkerwanderung, and bears none of the 
distinguishing marks of a religion that has been created during a 
"Time of Troubles’ by the internal proletariat of a society in decline. 
In this case the barbarians were the Aryas, who appear in North- 
Western India at the dawn of Indic history as, at the dawn of 
Hellenic history, the Achaeans appear in the Aegean, On the 
analogy of the relation in which we have found the Hellenic 
Society standing to the Minoan, we should expect to discover in 
the background of the Indic Society some universal state with a 
no-man's-land beyond its frontier in which the ancestors of the 
Aryas were living as an external proletariat until the universal state 
broke down and left the way open for a Völkerwanderung to over- 
run its derelict provinces. Can that universal state be identified and 
that no-man's-land be located? We may perhaps obtain answers 
to those questions by first asking ourselves two others: Whence 
did the Aryas find their way to India? And did any of them, startin 
from the same centre of dispersion, arrive at a different destination 
The Aryas spoke an Indo-European language; and the historical 
distribution of this family of languages—one group in Europe and 
another group in India and Iran—shows that the Aryas must have 
entered India from the Eurasian Steppe, crossing the Hindu Kush 
from the basin of the Oxus and Jaxartes into the basin of the Indus 
and as the Bactrian Greeks crossed in the second century 
d the Kushans in the first century of the Christian Era and a 
succession of Turkish invaders, from Mahmüd of Ghaznah to 
Babur of Farghána, between the eleventh century and thesixteenth. 
Now when we study the dispersion of the Turks, during those 
centuries, from the common point of departure where they all 
broke out of the Steppe into Transoxania, we find that while some 
of them turned south-eastward and invaded India, others moved 
on south-westward across Iran and did not come to a halt until 
they had reached Anatolia and Syria. It was the advance of the 
Saljüq Turks from the Oxus to the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea Straits in the eleventh century—at a time when other Turks 
were advancing from the Oxus to the Indus—that provoked the 
First Crusade. In the twelfth century the war-bands of Turkish 
Mamlüks in the service of Saladin passed on into Egypt; and in the 
thirteenth century the successors of these Mamlüks supplanted 
Saladin’s descendants and took the dominion of Egypt and Syria 
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for themselves.! The records of ancient Egypt give us evidence 
that, during the first half of the second millennium B.c., the Aryas, 
breaking out of the Eurasian Steppe at the point where the Turks 
broke out of it about 3,000 years later, anticipated the Turks in 
their subsequent dispersion. While some Aryas (as we know from 
Indian sources) crossed the Hindu Kush into India, others made 
their way across Iran and 'Iriq to Syria and thence overran Egypt 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century mc. The 
Hyksos, asthe Egyptians called these barbarian war-lords ruled 
an empire, embracing Egypt and Syria and perhaps Mesopotamia? 
35 wel, which was probubly as extensive as Saladins and was 
certainly as ephemeral, When, about 1580 B.c., the Hyksos were 
expelled from Egypt by their vassal the native prince of Thebes, 
who thus became the founder of ‘the New Empire’, the war-bands 
of the petty rulers who entered into the Hyksos’ ‘inheritance* in 
Syria continued to be called by an Aryan name, and the kings of 
Mitanni, in Mesopotamia, contiriued to worship Aryan Gods. 
What caused the Völkerwanderung of the Aryas? What carried 
them from the Oxus to the Indus and the Nile? We may reply by 
asking: What caused the Völkerwanderung of the Turks, 3,000 
years later, and carried the Turks along the same divergent roads 
to the same distant goals? The answer to our last question is a 
matter of common knowledge. ‘The ancestors of the Turks had 
been living as an external proletariat of the Syriac Society in the 
no-man's-land of the Steppe beyond the north-eastern frontier of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad—the universal state of the 
Syriac Society in its last phase. When the Caliphate broke down, 
the Turks drifted in to take possession of its derelict territories, 
which now lay open to them from end to end. In one direction the 
provinces ofthe Caliphate extended continuously al the way from 
ans 
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way of the Hindu Kush. ‘The political geography of the Caliphate 
thus explains the dispersion of the Turkish raiders very simply. 
"They spread in every direction in which a province of the derelict 
universal state awaited the spoiler.t Does this explanation give us 
a clue to the corresponding dispersion of the Aryas 3,000 years 
farlier? Assuredly it does, For when we look at the political 
map of South-Western Asia in the first century of the second 
millennium B.C., we find it occupied by a universal state which, 
like the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, was governed from a 
capital in "Iràq, and whose territories extended in the same directions 
Ss the territories of the Caliphate from the same centre. 

"This universal state was ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters of 
the World’ or ‘the Empire of Sumer and Akkad’—established 
circa 2298 B.c. by the Sumerian Ur-Engur of Ur and restored circa 
1947 c. by the Amorite Hammurabit—which we have encoun- 
16-44 already as the empire to which Syria belonged some centu- 
zies before she became the battle-field of the Egyptians and the 
Hittite, The interval between the break-up of Hammurabis 
Empire, after his death about 1905 c, and the ‘establishment of 
"he New Empire’ of Egypt in ., was 
occupied in the history of Syria by the domination of the Aryan 
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political geography of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad explains 
the migration of some Aryas to Syria. Does it also explain the 
contemporary migration of other Aryas to India? Was there a pro- 
vince of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad in the Indus Valley to 
attract these other Aryas across the Hindu Kush, as some of the 
kinsmen of the Saljüq Turks were attracted in the same direction 
by the existence in the Indus Valley of a province of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate? 

A priori, this would be not unlikely. "The ‘Abbasid province in 
Sind was ‘connected with the political centre of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate in 'Iráq by the sea-route, down the Persian Gulf, from 
the estuary of the Tigris and Euphrates to the Delta of the Indus. 
The political centre of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad likewise lay 
in ‘Iraq; its later capital was Babylon, at a point on the Euphrates 

responding to the position of Baghdad on the Tigris; its earlier 
capital was Ur, which in the third millennium 8.c, was as near to 
the head of the Gulf as Basrah has been in this second millennium 
of the Christian Era. We know that the Sumerians were a sea- 
faring people who navigated the waters of the Gulf. What more 
likely than that they should have explored it as far as its exit into 
the Indian Ocean and so have discovered the Delta of the Indus? 
And, if they did discover that, what more likely again than that 
they should have ascended a river so like the Tigris and Euphrates 
and have colonized a country so like their own—creating there a 
new land of Sumer overseas?! As it happens, these a priori sur- 
mises now find some support in the results of recent archaeological 
research in the Indus Valley. 

At Mohenjo-Daro in north-western Sind and at Harapp in 
the Panjab, north-east of Multan, excavations carried out by the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of India have 
brought to light the material remains of an ancient culture which 
is closely related to the ancient culture of the Sumerians in "Iriq. 
"The affinity falls short of absolute identity. It recalls the affinity 
of the Mycenaean culture of Continental Greece to the Minoan - 
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culture of Crete; and we may explain this in either of two ways. 
Either we may conjecture that ‘the Indus Culture’, like the Myce- 
naean, was a ‘colonial’ variation, produced by the transplantation 
overseas of a culture which had originated and grown up else- 
Where—in this case, in the basin of the Tigris and Euphrates—or 
‘else we may see in ita sister-culture, derived froma common parent 
unknown, which grew up simultaneously and independently! The 
two sites of ‘the Indus Culture’ which have been excavated up 
to date contain a number of successive strata; and this fact in- 
dicates that the duration of the communities which occupied them 
was considerable. Correspondences between stratified objects at 
Mohenjo-Daro and similar objects occurring in strata at Susa and 
Ur suggest that the life-span of the community at Mohenjo-Daro 
is to be dated between 3250 and 2750 B.C.* 

In the Indus Valley, as in the Aegean, it is not easy to translate 
archaeological evidence into historical terms. Yet it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that a region in which a society propagated 
its culture—or held intercourse with a sister-society of kindred 
culture—in its age of expansion eventually became a province of 
the universal state into which the paramount society incorporated 
itself towards the end of its history. If we allow ourselves to 
suppose that the Indus Valley, in which the Indian variant or 
sister of the Sumeric culture took shape,? was eventually embraced 
in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, we shall have found a possible 
answer to the question why some Aryas, like some Turks, crossed 
the Hindu Kush and descended upon India, while other Aryas, 
like other "Turks, made their way westward as far as Syria. If this 
answer is right, it means that the Völkerwanderung of the Aryas 
and the creation of the Vedic religion were events of the inter- 
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regnum after the fall of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, and that 
the Indic Society is related to the society to which that empire 
belonged in the same manner and in the same degree in which 
the Hellenic Society and the Syriac are related to the Minoan. 

Can we identify the society in whose history the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad was the universal state? When we examine the 
antecedents of this universal state, we find symptoms of a ‘Time 
of Troubles’, in the form (with which we have become familiar) 
of a series of ever more destructive wars between local states. 
Immediately before the establishment of a universal state by 
Ur-Engur, the contending local states had exhausted themselves 
and one another to such a degree that the homeland of the society 
in ‘Iraq had been overrun by barbarians from the foot-hills of the 
Iranian Plateau: the Gutaeans (daminabantur in ‘Iriq circa 2429- 
2306 2.c.). The exhaustion which had made this calamity possible 
is explained by the foregoing careers of the two great military 
conquerors of the Dynasty of Akkad: Naramsin (dominabatur circa 
2572-2517 B.C.) and his ancestor Sargon or Sharrukin (domina- 
batur circa 2652-2597). The Akkadian militarist Sargon of Agade 
began his career by overthrowing the Sumerian militarist Lugal- 
zaggisi of Erech (Uruk) and Umma (dominabatur circa 2677-2651) 
Laugalzaggisi had begun by overthrowing Urukagina of Lagash, 
who had come into power by leading a kind of popular revolution 
against the local priesthood. Peering farther back into the past, 
we catch glimpses of earlier and apparently more temperate con- 
tests between Lagash and Umma and the other city states into 
which the society was by then already articulated. Before the wars 
became destructive, there was an age of growth and creation on 
which the recent excavations at Ur have thrown light. How far 
back into or beyond the fourth millennium ».c. this age extended 
we do not yet know. 

What name shall we give to the society which has thus come 
into view? The title of its universal state—'The Empire of Sumer 
and Akkad’—commemorates the fact that, by the time when the 
society had reached this stage of its history, its homeland had come 
to consist of two regions inhabited by two peoples whose difference 
of origin—long transcended by the unity of their culture—was 
still betrayed by a°difference of language. The Akkadians spoke 
a language of the Semitic family, the Sumerians a language with 
an utterly different structure and vocabulary which has no known 
affinities. In the time of the universal state and in the “Time of 
‘Troubles’ which preceded it, the two peoples stood upon so equal 
a footing in the society which embraced them both that, if we 
confined our attention to these ages, we should be inclined to 
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name the society ‘Sumero-Akkadian’. When, however, we examine 
cuneiform script in which both the Sumerian and the Akkadian 
language was conveyed, we find, by conclusive internal evidence, 
that this script was originally evolved in order to convey Sumerian 
and was adapted to convey Akkadian subsequently. ‘The adapta- 
tion remained imperfect, since the syllabic character of the cunei- 
form script, which was well suited to the 'agglutinative" structure 
of Sumerian, was at variance with the consonantal structure of a 
Semitic language. The history of the script proves to be an epitome 
of the history of the society; for when we dig down to the age of 
growth we find that the Akkadians recede into the background and 
leave the Sumerians in possession of the stage. Naming the society 
in accordance with its origin and not its end, we shall call it 
"Sumeric'.t 
The Hittite Society. 

Having identified this Sumeric Society, we can go on to identify 
two others by proceeding, this time, not from the later to the 
arie, but in the reverse order. 

If we turn our attention again to the interregnum following the 
fall of the Sumeric universal state after the death of Hammurabi 
(imperabat circa 1947-1905 B.c.), we shall find that the Völker- 
wanderung which occupied this interregnum was not confined 
to the dispersion of the Aryas from the Eurasian Steppe into Syria 
and India. While the Sumeric Society, in the course of its long 
history, had propagated its culture westward round the Arabian 
Desert into Syria and perhaps also south-eastward down the 
Persian Gulf into the Indus Valley, as well as north-eastward 
over the Iranian Plateau as far as Transcaspia, it had also been 
propagating it north-westward over the Taurus Range on to the 
eastern part of the Anatolian Plateau which was afterwards called 
Cappadocia, In the twenty-seventh century B.C., Sargon of Agade 
made a military expedition across the Taurus into Cappadocia in 
response to an appeal from Assyrian traders who had settled in the 
country and had fallen out with the local ruler. Clay tablets, 
impressed with business documents in cuneiform, which have been 
found in Cappadocia by Western archaeologists, prove that these 
Assyrian settlements north-west of Taurus survived and flourished 
and that, like Assyria itself? they were included within the domain 
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of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad under the Dynasty of Ur 
and probably again during the reign of Hammurabi. When, after 
Hammurabi’s death, the Sumeric universal state broke down 
finally, its Cappadociam provinces were occupied by barbarians 
from the no-man’s-land beyond the north-western frontier; and 
about 1750 B.C. the ruler of the principal barbarian 'successor- 
state’ in this quarter, King Mursil I of Khatti, raided and sacked 
Babylon itself and overthrew the last descendant of Hammurabi. 

‘The raiders from Khatti retired with their booty, but the poli- 
tical vacuum which they left behind them in ‘Iraq was promptly 
filled by the descent of other barbarians, the Kassites, from a no- 
man’s-land on the north-east, on therimof the Iranian Plateau. The 
Kassites founded a dynasty which ruled in Babylon from 1749 to 
1173 B.C. After the double catastrophe of circa 1750-1749 B.C., 
which seems to mark the climax of the post-Sumeric interregnum. 
and the last convulsion of the Vólkerwanderung, a darkness soon. 
descends upon the history of the whole region which had once 
been irradiated by the culture of the Sumeric Society and incor- 
porated into the Sumeric universal state. From the middle of the 
seventeenth century until after the beginning of the fifteenth, the 
very names of the Hittite rulers in Cappadocia and the Kassite 
rulers in Babylonia are lost. ‘The darkness is first pierced by light 
from Egypt: the records of the campaigns in which Thothmes III 
(imperabat solus circa 1480-1450 8.c.) intruded upon the former 
domain of the Sumeric Society by conquering Syria. As the light 
grows, we begin to distinguish the outlines of two nascent societies 
in South-Western Asia beyond ‘the New Empire’s’ frontiers.* 
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provinces of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad in Cappadocia and 
in the adjoining Anatolian territories which had once been the 
no-man’s-land beyond the Empire’s Cappadocian frontier. This 
society borrowed freely from the Sumeric; yet we can hardly 
describe its relation to the Sumeric Society as ‘affiliation’; for 
there is no indication that the two societies were linked together 
by the middle term of a universal church. ‘The later society did 
indeed take over and assiduously practice the Sumeric system of 
divination. This illusory form of applied science must be regarded, 
however, as an offspring of magic rather than of religion; and in 
any case it was an elaboration of a primitive practice perpetuated 
by the dominant minority in the Sumeric Society and was not the 
product of a new religion developed by the internal proletariat—a 
development of which there is no trace.t When we turn to the 
later society's representation and worship of the Gods, we find 
here in general not a transmission or reflection of the Sumeric 
Pantheon and the Sumeric ritual, but a religion with a distinctive 
character of its own which must have been derived either from 
elements indigenous in Cappadocia before the infiltration of the 
Sumeric culture in the third millennium B.C., or from elements i 
troduced by barbarian invaders after the breakdown of the Sumeric 
universal state at the turn of the twentieth and nineteenth centuries 
B.C., or from some fusion or amalgamation of the two elements. 
‘Again, when we study the scripts in which the later society 
made its records, we find that it began by employing cuneiform? 
but went on to invent a pictographic script of its own. Moreover, 
while it began by taking over the Akkadian language together 
with the cuneiform script—and this for local records as well as for 
diplomatic correspondence—it afterwards adapted the cuneiform 
script to convey at least five of its own vernaculars, translating 
Akkadian and Sumerian texts as a nucleus for the development of 
vernacular literatures. By the time when these local vernaculars 
were conveyed in the new local pictographic script, the literary 
independence of the new society in Cappadocia from the Sumeric 
Society had become complete. 
"The diversity of local vernacular languages had its counterpart 
2 ieee of court, cipem to this gener rule. For instance, the name, if not 
3 There are, of courte, exceptione to this ger ‘or instance, the mame, if ne 
Brienen aaro ime which ti worship hid been iieduend by the Anytan 
Colonists at Cappadocia im the third ralleanium m. (See Meyer, E.: Gasciche der 
ri vole of the Fist Dynuty of Babylon (Le. the imperia style of the Sumerie 
ai. in the age of Hammarabi) and noi in the ale of the former Asryrim 
Sed olen i Cappadocia e. he i syl in he preceding, ape ele 
PAA iccgraphi script has so far deed the efforts of our Western scholars to 
decipher it. 
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in the multiplicity of local states. The oldest established of these 
languages seems fo have been one with no known affinities which 
was called Khatti-li; and the same name—Khatti—was adopted 
by a local state which took the city of Khattusas (the present 
Boghazki6i) as its capital in the course of an expansion that carried 
it to a position of predominance in its own world by the beginning 
of the fifteenth century s.c. “Khatti” is the original of the name 
‘Hittite’ which appears in the Old Testament; and it will be con- 
venient to use this latter name for the society that embraced all 
the states over which the Empire of Khatti exercised its hegemony? 
and all the languages which the peoples of these states employed.? 

‘The destinies of this Hittite Society were decided by the history 
of the Khatti State. In the fourteenth century B.C., when ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt loet its grip upon is dominions in Syria, Subbilu- 
lyama King of Khatti (regnabat circa 1380-1346 B.C.) the con- 
temporary of Amenhotep IV Ikhnaton (imperabat circa 1370-1352 
2.c.), did not resist the temptation to fish in troubled waters. 
Subbilulyuma substituted Khatti for Egypt as the paramount 
Power in Northern Syria by an adroit combination of fraud and 
force, and in Mesopotamia he extended his hegemony over the 
Kingdom of Mitanni; but he left a fatal legacy to his successors 
in a series of destructive ware between Khatti and Egypt, in which 
the Hittite Power, with its less substantial economic foundations, 
suffered relatively more severely than its adversary—to the point 
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114 THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS 
of permanently overstraining both itself and the society upon which 
it had become an incubus. When the two Powers at length made 
veace about the year 1278 B.C. on the basis of a partition of Syria, 
itti appears to have indulged a now ingrained habit of im- 
perialism by conquering Western Anatolia up to the Aegean coast." 
In this last adventure it merely blazed a trail for the great migration 
of 1200/1190 B.C., which brought the Khatti Empire down with 
a crash and buried the Hittite Society under the ruins. 

For about five centuries longer, the prematurely stricken society 
was represented on the map by settlements of refugees in Northern 
Syria and Cilicia—a sheltered nook between the cradles of the 
two new societies—the Syriac and the Hellenic—which were 
arising on either side. When the Phoenicians and the Greeks 
began to compete for the mastery of the Mediterranean, the 
remnant of the Hittite Society appears to have entered into the 
competition by sending out colonists who successfully established 
themselves overseas and became known in their new Italian home 
as the Etruscans.’ Yet this transplantation failed to awaken the 
stricken society to new life. It only rendered the colonists more 

1 "The monuments of this conquest are the Hitite sculptures overlooking the lat 
secl Ded tat ied Foe interior of Anatolia tthe went court. "Die ost 
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susceptible to assimilation; and, while the Etruscans were being 
Hellenized, the Hittite communities which remained in Asia were 
first ground to powder by the Assyrians and were then absorbed 
into the body of the Syriac Society by the Aramaeans. 

The Babylonic Society. 

"The other society which comes into view in Western Asia, side 
by side with the Hittite Society, when the darkness lifts in the 
fifteenth century ».c., had its home in the former homeland of the 
Sumeric Society in ‘Iraq. 

If we test the relation of this other society to the Sumeric by the 
criterion of religion, we shall again fail to find that middle term 
of a universal church which we have taken as the essential token of 
Apparentation-and-Afliation. When, however, we examine what 
the religion of this other society was, we find that it was not, like 
the Hittite religion, of non-Sumeric origin, On the contrary, it 
was virtually identical with the state religion of the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad in the time of the Amorite Dynasty of Babylon— 
a religion which had been created neither by the ‘internal prole- 
tariat” nor by the ‘external proletariat’ of the Sumeric Society, 
but by the dominant minority. 
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The Babylonian pantheon reflects the life, and the attitude 
towards life, of the dominant minority in the Sumeric Society of 
that age as faithfully as the Olympian pantheon reflects the life 
and outlook of the barbarians who overran the Minoan World 
during the interregnum after the fall of the ‘thalassocracy of 
Minos’. Here too, the relations between the Gods were simply a 
transposition of political facts into theological terms. In the 
Babylonian phase of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, the political 
organization of the Sumeric Society into a universal state with its 
capital at Babylon entziled the subordination of all other Gods to 
the local God of Babylon, Marduk; and in the time of Hammurabi's 
immediate successor, Samsuiluna (imperabat circa 1904-1867 B. 
Marduk’s supremacy was confirmed by identifying him witi 
Enlil the Lord (Bel) of Nippur—the God who, during the Sumeric 
"Time of Troubles’, had conferred a political hegemony upon 
whichever one of the contending states had been able, at any given 
moment, to establish a command over his shrine. 

When we look at the society that was in existence in ‘Iraq in the 
fifteenth century B.C., we observe that this political system of 
religion had beca taken over from the past withthe least amount 
of change that was required in order to adapt it to the political 
conditions of the day. ‘The Society was now articulated into three 
statesi— Babylonia, Assyria, and Elam—and in each state the local 
State-God was given the sovereignty over the pantheon without 
any other change in the names, number, and attributes of the Gods 
or any change at all in cult and ritual. Thus in Babylonia the 
sovereignty over the pantheon was retained by the Babylonian 
Marduk-Eel (masked under the Kassite name Kharbe so long 
as a Kassite dynasty remained on the throne); while in Assyria 
the Assyrian God Asshur occupied Marduk-Bel’s place; but in 
every other respect the religions of Babylonia and Assyria were 
lurch has to be answered in the negatives but thin answer cannot be regarded us 
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identical both with one another and with the religion ofthe Sumeric 
universal state in its last phase. 

In the secular sphere, we do find certain important changes. 
For instance, the units of political articulation were no longer city- 
states—as they had been from the dawn of Sumeric history to 
the breakdown of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad*—but larger 
states which each contained a number of cities without political 
individuality. There were also changes in the currency of languages. 
Sumerian, which had begun to lose ground to Akkadian during 
the Sumeric "Time of Troubles? but had still survived as a living 
language down to the end of the Sumeric universal state; had now 
become extinct—though, as a dead language, it was still assidu- 
ously studied because the Akkadian Semitic language and the 
cuneiform script were instruments that could not be used without 
a grasp of the Sumerian classical background. In both Babylonia 
and Assyria, the Akkadian language still held its own as a medium. 
for public and private records. On the other hand, in Elam, where 
Akkadian had acquired the same currency as in ‘Irig at the time 
when Elam had been a province of the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad, the political independence of the country in the new era 
was expressed linguistically in the reinstatement of the vernacular 


These secular changes in the aspect of Society are considerable. 
Nevertheless, if we take the degree of continuity or change in 
religious life as our touchstone, we shall hesitate to describe the 
society of the later age as being ‘affliated’ to the Sumeric Society; 
and our reason for hesitating will be the exact opposite of that 
which weighed with us when we were considering the relation 
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between the Sumeric Society and the Hittite. In that instance the 
relationseemed too slight to be called Apparentation-and-Affiliation, 
In this instance it seems to be too intimate. We hesitate to say that 
the society which we find existing in "Iriq in this later age is 
“affiliated” to the Sumeric Society, because we are not sure that it 
may not be identical with it—that it may not, in fact, be the Sumeric 
Society itself in the act of attempting, after the play is over, to 
repeat its historic part on a derelict remnant of the stage. Here is a 
problem of identity which we must try to solve sooner or later. 
‘We may find ourselves in a better position to solve it when our 
present survey of societies has been completed. Provisionally, and 
without prejudice, Iet us treat the society which we find in posses- 
sion in ‘Iriq in the fifteenth century D.C. as a separate representa- 
tive of the species in its own right, and let us lend it a name—for 
convenience ‘Babylonic’.! 

In Babylonic history—or the epilogue to Sumeric history, 
whichever title we may eventually decide to use—there was one 
portentous event: the militarization of Assyria. When the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad broke up and the barbarians overran its 
territories—Aryas from one side, Hittites from another, Kassites 
from a third—Assyria was the only fraction of the Sumeric World 
that was not overwhelmed. By a superhuman effort the Assyrians 
kept successive invaders at bay; and their ordeal was prolonged 
for centuries. After surviving a Mitannian domination in the 
fifteenth century, they bore the brunt of the Aramaean expansion 
in the eleventh. Yet they never succumbed, and for this they had 
their reward and paid their penalty.? If the waters did not go over 
their soul, the iron did enter into it; and the Assyrian state emerged 
from the ordeal as a blade of tempered steel which would never 
allow the hand that held it to rest from shedding blood We have 
already encountered this Assyrian militarism as the scourge of 
the Syriac Society in its "Time of Troubles’; but the injuries which 
it inflicted on an alien society were far exceeded by those which it 
inflicted on its own, An intermittent duel with Babylonia cul- 
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minated in the Hundred Years’ War of the seventh century B.C., 
in which Babylon fell first, to rise again, and Nineveh next, to rise 
no more. Assyria’s last great exploit before her annihilation was 
the overthrow of Elam; and Babylonia was so sorely stricken that 
she only survived her victory over Assyria for three-quarters of a 
century. The last survivor among the three states of the Babylonic 
World lost its independence when Cyrus entered Babylon in 

38 5.c.; and though the Empire of the Achaemenidae was ruled 
fom. Babylon and Susa; its ultimate mission was to serve as a 
universal state for the Syriac and not for the Babylonic Society * 
In the course of five centuries, the Babylonic Society gradually 
faded away. Before the beginning of the Christian Era, it was 
extinct? 


‘The Andean Society 

As far as this point in our survey of societies we have been 
identifying extinct representatives of the species that have left 
some monument or other in the world of our time, either in the 
shape of fossils or else in the shape of living societies to which they 
are ‘apparented’—or related in a less intimate way—in the first 
or the second degree. In order to complete our survey up to the 
limits of our knowledge here and now, we must also try to identify, 
by analogy with the specimens identified already, those represen- 
tatives of the species which are neither themselves alive to-day nor 
are related in any way to any of the living representatives nor have 
left their trace in the form of fossils, but which are known to us 
solely from our literary and archaeological records. 

fe know in this way of two societies in the New World which 

were both incorporated into our Western Society by conquest 
during the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, at the very time 
when in the Old World the Arabic Society was being incorporated 
by the same process into the Iranic Society to constitute the unitary 
Islamic Society of to-day.* At the time of the Spanish conquests 
in the New World one of these two indigenous societies occupied 
Central America, from the basin of the Mexican lakes to the penin- 
sula of Yucatan. "The other occupied the Andean Plateau, together 
with the lowlands between the western escarpment of the plateau 
and the Pacific Coast of South America, in a long narrow zone 
extending north and south from what is now the Republic of 
Colombia to what are now the north-eastern corner of Chile and 
the north-western corner of Argentina. In the quite different 

* Suse—the capital of Elam—bad been one of the thre greet cities ofthe Babylonie 
hal 138, below, 
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/hysical environments of the Pampas on the south and the tropical 
Forests of the Amazon Basin on the east, the ‘Andean’ Society had 
failed to secure a footing. 

Our knowledge of these two societies is derived partly from 
archaeological research and partly from literary records made 
by the Spanish conquistadores, or by members of the conquered 
societies at the instance of the conquistadores, on the morrow of 
the conquests, before the traditions of the conquered societies had 
been ol ited by the disappearance of the societies themselves. 
From this evidence we can discern that at the respective moments 
when the histories of the two societies were interrupted by the 
shattering impact of an overwhelming alien force, the Andean 
Society had recently emerged from a "Time of Troubles’ into a 
universal state, while the Central American Society was in the 
last convulsions of a ‘Time of Troubles’ from which a universal 
state was about to issue. 

‘The Andean universal state was the Empire of the Incas, which 
had already overthrown all the other Powers of the Andean World, 

incorporated into itself the whole domain of the Andean 
Society except the northern extremity of the plateau beyond Quito, 
and had organized on a uniform plan the various peoples and 
territories that had come to be embraced within its frontiers^ 
As a result of the Spanish conquest, this indigenous Andean 
universal state was replaced by an alien universal state in the shape 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru. The prospective Central 
American universal state was the Aztec Empire of Tenochtitlan, 
which had been ruining the Central American Society since about 
Ap. 1375 by a career of militarism. comparable, in its blood- 
thirstiness and destructiveness, to the militarism of Assyria. At 
the moment when the Spaniards arrived, the city-state of Tlaxcala 
was the only considerable Power in the Central American World 
which the Aztecs had not yet succeeded in overthrowing; and the 
‘Taxcalecs had their backs to the wall. It was by entering into an 
alliance with the Tlaxcalecs that Cortez overthrew the Aztecs and 
anticipated, at the eleventh hour, the transformation of the Aztec 
Empire into an indigenous Central American universal state by 
establishing in place of it an alien universal state in the shape of 
the Spanish Viceroyalty of Mexico. 
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In attempting a retrospective reconnaissance of Andean and 
Central American history from our own date of entry into contact 
with these two societies at the moment of the Spanish Conquest, 
it may be convenient to deal with Andean history first, since its 
course is easier to survey than the course of Central American 
history on the whole. 

The Empire of the Incas, which was suddenly and violently 
superseded by the Spaniards in A.D. 1530, had been fulfilling the 
functions of an Andean universal state for about a hundred years 
before its catastrophic overthrow in mid-career. At least, we may 
say that the Inca Empire could fairly lay claim to the title of an 
Andean universal state from the moment when it succeeded in 
incorporating the Kingdom of Chimu; for Chimu was not merely 
the second greatest Power in the Andean World, next to the Inca 
Empire itself, on the eve of the Inca conquest; it was also the 
foremost of the twin birth-places of the Andean culture, which 
had first emerged, and then risen to its zenith, partly in Chimu 
and partly in Nazca, Thus the conquest of Chimu by the Inca 
Power in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era established a 
political union between the oldest and the youngest elements in 
the Andean Society; for the rise of the Andean culture to its zenith 
in Chimu and Nazca appears to have taken place during the first 
five centuries of the Christian Era, whereas the first Inca sovereign. 
of the historical ten does not appear to have entered upon his reign 
at Cuzco until after the beginning of the twelfth century? The 
conquest of Chimu by the Incas also consummated a political 
union between the lowlands of the coast and the highlands of the 
interior, which were the two different, and culturally as well as 
physically distinctive, areas which together constituted the Andean 
World; for Cuzco, which was the original nucleus of the Inca 
Empire, was a highland canton, while both Chimu and Nazca 
were lowland coastal states—Chimu being situated towards the 
northern and Nazca towards the southern end of the Peruvian 
coastline. For this combination of reasons, the conquest of Chimu 
by the Incas in the fifteenth century is perhaps to be taken as the 
epoch-making event that marks the establishment of the Andean 
universal state. ‘The war in which this conquest was achieved was 
the culminating action in the military career of the Inca Pacha- 
cutec; and, since Pachacutec reigned from about A.D. 1400 to 
A.D. 1448,* we shall not be far out in our reckoning if we date his 
annexation of Chimu not earlier than A.D. 1430, and if we therefore 
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allot a span of a century, or rather less, to the universal-state phase 
of Andean history. 

‘This conquest and annexation of Chimu by the Inca Power was 
the climax! of a process of Inca empire-building which had begun, 
three centuries earlier, in the reigns of the second and third of the 
historical Inca sovereigns, Lloque Yupanqui (imperabat circa A.D. 
1140-95) and Mayta Capac (imperabat circa A.D. 1195-1230). 
‘These two Incas laid the foundations of the Empire by annexing 
the basin of Lake Titicaca to their ancestral principality of Cuzco 
and extending their dominions to the sea at Moquechua, towards 
the southern extremity of the Peruvian coast! And the ever 
more intensive militarism through which the Inca Empire was 
built up in the course of these three centuries, beginning in the 
twelfth century of the Christian Era was one symptom of a 
"Time of Troubles’ which was to come to its close in the fifteenth 
century and which appears to have had its beginning some time 
between A.D. 900 and A.D. 1100. 

When we peer back into the origins and antecedents of this 
Andean “Time of Troubles’, several abiding features in the Andean 
historical landscape begin to stand out clear. We perceive that the 
‘Time of Troubles’ manifested itself on the Plateau and in the 
Coast-lands simultaneously; we perceive that both regions were 
already playing their historical parts in the age of growth by which 
the ‘Time of Troubles’ was preceded; and finally we perceive that 
the predominance of the Plateau over the Coast—a predominance 
which eventually reached its zenith when an Inca Empire, with 
its head-quarters on the Plateau, erected itself into an Andean 
universal state embracing the Coast—was not the original relation 
in which the Const and the Plateau had stood to one another. 

If we now project our thoughts right back to the beginning of 
Andean history and then follow the growth of the Andean Society 
forwards from the earliest point at which our archaeological 
evidence begins to give us light, we find, as we have noticed by 
anticipation, that this Andean culture originated in two districts 
of the coastal lowlands—Chimu and Nazca—and that it was in 
Chimu and in Nazca that the makers of this culture did their 
creative work during the first five centuries of the Christian Era. 
The art of early Chimu—in the modelling and painting of its 
pottery and, above all, in its plastic portrayal of the human coun- 
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tenance—is not unworthy to be compared with the art of early 
Hellas. In this creative age, the people of the Coast were the 
pioneers, while the people of the Plateau were backward. It was 
not till about the sixth century that the highlanders were stimulated 
into creative activity in their turn by a contact and conflict with 
the lowlanders in which it was the lowlanders that took the ini- 
tiative. Thereafter, there was a second chapter in the growth- 
phase of the Andean Society in which the Plateau acquired the 
lead in art, and, above all, in architecture, as well as in politics and 
war. The outstanding monument of this and of all other ages of 
Andean history is the highland city of Tiahuanaco, at the south- 
‘eastern corner of Lake Titicaca, whose huge monoliths still defy 
the ravages of a cruel climate. But this first age of highland pre- 
dominance was followed by the beginning of the general "Time of 
‘Troubles’ of which we have already taken note; and when this 
common adversity fell upon both parts of the Andean World, it 
was the Plateau, on which the culture had a shorter history and 
shallower roots, that suffered the more severely. On the Plateau, 
after the onset of the ‘Time of Troubles’, there was a relapse to a 
level of culture which was scarcely above the primitive, whereas 
in the Lowlands a less depressing cultural set-back was followed, 
both in Chimu and in Nazca, By a revival of the old lowland 
culture at about the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries of 
the Christian Era, Thus the Lowlands reasserted their cultural 
superiority over the Plateau from the beginning of ‘the Time of 
Troubles’ onwards, and in this sphere they never yielded the 
palm to the Plateau again—not even when the military and political 
genius of the Incas imposed upon the lowlanders a highland 
pattern of an Andean universal state. 

The Yucatec, Mexic, and Mayan Societies 

By comparison with Andean history as we have sketched it 
above, the course of Central American history is complicated; for 
when we examine the home of the Central American Society as 
we find it at the time of the Spanish conquest, we observe that it 
had two distinct nodes, one on the Mexican Plateau and the other 
on the peninsula of Yucatan. And a closer examination reveals 
the fact that these nodes correspond to the former homes of two 
societies which were originally separate, and which we may call 
respectively the ‘Mexic’ and the ‘Yucatec’. The Yucatec Society 
‘was apparently incorporated into the Mexic Society by conquest. 
at about the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era; and the Central American Society which the 

1 The Mexic conquerors of Yucatan at this juncture were not Aztecs but Tol. 
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Spaniards found in existence on their arrival in the New World 
was a composite society, brought into existence by this act of 
incorporation, as the composite Islamic Society that is extant 
in the Old World to-day has been brought into existence by the 
incorporation of the Arabic Society into the Iranic. The Mexic 
conquest of the Yucatec Society occurred (according to one view) 
because the city-states into which the Yucatec World was arti- 
culated had fallen into a state of internecine warfare and had 
sought to increase their military strength against one another by 
recruiting Mexic mercenaries who eventually made themselves 
their employers’ masters. In any case, the arrival of Mexic 
‘mercenaries in Yucatan and the outbreak of internecine warfare 
in Yucatan are both well-established historical facts, whatever their 
relation to one another. The warfare, too, was undoubtedly a 
sign that the Yucatec Society had fallen into a “Time of Troubles’; 
and it appears to be generally agreed that, after the union of the 
Yucatec Society with the Mexic into a single Central American 
Society, the trouble eventually spread throughout the wider 
common weal and grew with time. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century of the Christian Era, at the latest, the social crisis in Central 
‘America had become acute;* and its denouement in the forcible 
establishment of a universal state through the agency of Aztec 
militarism was in sight when the Spani: arrived? 

If we now trace the separate histories of the Yucatec Society 
and the Mexic Society back before the beginning of their common 
"Time of Troubles’ into their separate ages of growth, we shall 
find that they were related to one another, as the Iranic Society 
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and the Arabic Society were related, through an identic relation 
to a third society of an older generation. In their different homes, 
they both emerged, before the beginning of the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era, from an interregnum which had followed 
the fall of a universal state into which this older society had incor- 
porated itself in its last phase.t "This universal state was the so- 
called ‘First Empire’ of the Mayas, which came to a rapid and 
mysterious end in the seventh century of the Christian Era, after 
having flourished for two or three hundred 2 The. great 
cities of this empire, which lay in the rain- country to the 
south of Yucatan, in what are now the Republic of Guatemala. 
and the British Colony of Honduras, were suddenly abandoned, 
one after another, to the tropical forest, in which their remains— 
long since engulfed and overgrown—are being discovered in our 
day by our Western archaeologists. The majority of the population 
migrated northwards into Yucatan, which had been a colonial 
appendage of the older society’s domain and the Yucatec 
Society which emerged there eventually, after the interregnum, 
was the creation of these refugees. As for the causes of the cata- 
strophe in which the older society’s history ended, it can only be 
said—in the present state of our knowledge—that the triumph of 
the tropical forest over the works of Man was probably a conse- 
‘quence of the catastrophe and not its cause;? since there is nothing 
to suggest that there was at this time any change of climate which 
might have given the tropical forest the upper hand at last over a 
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system of chronology which was remarkably exact in its calcula- 
tions and painstaking in its records) and Calligraphy (in a grotesque 
pictographic script, carved on stone, which our Western scholars 
have not yet succeeded in deciphering). The people who created 
this society were the Mayas, and we may call the society ‘Mayan’. 

What was the relation between the Mayan Society on the one 
hand and the Yucatec and Mexic Societies on the other? If we 
take as our touchstone the presence or absence of a middle term 
in the shape of a universal church, we shall hesitate to pronounce 
either the Yucatec Society or the Mexic Society to be ‘affiliated’ 
to the Mayan—and this for the reason that weighed with us when 
we were examining the relation of the Babylonic Society to the 
Sumeric. In the age of the Mayan universal state we can perceive 
no religious movement that can be confidently interpreted as the 
rise of a universal church created by an internal proletariat? By 
that time, the dominant minority of the Mayan Society had 
organized its religious practices and beliefs into an elaborate and 
esoteric system; and this system appears to have been transmitted 
to the Yucatec Society and to the Mexic Society, as the somewhat 
similar religious system of the Sumeric dominant minority was 
transmitted to the Babylonic Society. The only change seems to 
have been that the Mexic Society failed to preserve the refinements 
of its Mayan heritage, in religion as in other aspects of culture, 
and even brutalized what it retained by lapsing into the practice 
of human sacrifice.’ In a general way, the fortunes of the Mayan 
religion in Mexic hands resemble the fortunes of the Sumeric 
religion in the hands of the Assyrians, 

en we turn to consider the relative displacement of the 
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north-west—recalls the similar displacement of the Hittite Society 
from the Sumeric. The original home of the Mexic Society on 
the plateau was at, if not beyond, the extreme limit reached by 
the Mayan Society in this direction at the time of its greatest 
expansion. On the other hand, the peninsula which was the original 
home of the Yucatec Society appears to have been brought com- 
pletely within the ambit of the Mayan Society in its latest age. 
At the same time, Yucatan lay right outside the region of tropical 
forest which was the birth-place of the Mayan Society; and 
although in actual distance it lay much nearer to the Mayan home- 
land than the Mexican Plateau lay, the essential differences in the 
physical environment were much the same on the peninsula as 
they were on the plateau. Whereas, in the Mayan homeland, the 
society had to contend with a superabundance of rainfall and of 
vegetation, Yucatan, like the plateau, was deficient in water and 
in trees.t "Thus as far-reaching an adaptation of the material con- 
ditions of life to a new physical environment was demanded when 
the Yucatec Society was founded in an outlying province of the ‘First 
Empire by Mayan refugees as when the Mexic Society was founded 
by barbarians who had been irradiated by the Mayan culture in a 
no-man's-land beyond the frontier. In this respect the relation of 
the Yucatec Society to the Mayan was unlike that of the Babylonic 
Society to the Sumeric, for in this latter case the birth-place of the 
later society was coincident with the homeland of the earlier society 
and there was no geographical displacement at all. 


The Egyptiac Society 
Finally there is one representative of the species which has lived 
through a longer span than any other whose history we know, and 
this, apparently, without ever entering into the relationship either 
of ‘affiliation’ or of ‘apparentation’. This is the society which 
emerged in the lower valley of the Nile, between the First Cataract 
and the Mediterranean, during the fourth millennium B.C., and 
which became extinct in the fifth century of the Christian Era* 
after existing, from first to last, at least three times as long as our 
own Western Society has existed so far.? This "Egyptiac' Society 
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is not represented in the world of our day, as far as we can see, 
by any human heirs or assigns—not by any fossil of itself and not 
by any living society to which it might be either 'apparented" or 
related in some less intimate way. All the more triumphant is the 
immortality which it has sought and found in stone. It seems 
probable that the Pyramids, which have already borne inanimate 
witness to the existence of their makers for four or five thousand 
years without yielding to the ravages of Time, will continue stead- 
fastly to perform their Atlantean task for hundreds of thousands 
of years to come. It is not inconceivable that they may outlast 
‘Mankind itself, and that, in a world where there are no longer 
human senses to receive their testimony or human minds to com- 
prehend it, they will testify still of the Egyptiac Society that made 
them: ‘Before Abraham was, I am? 


II. A PROVISIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIETIES 
OF THE SPECIES 


In the foregoing survey we started with six representatives of 
the species of society which we are studying—five living repre- 
sentatives and one extinct specimen—and with two sets of fossils. 
Asa result of the , we have succeeded in identifying thirteen 
representatives more. Thus we now have at our disposal nineteen 
representatives in all; and it may be convenient to run through 
their names in the order in which they have presented themselves. 
Our nineteen societies are the Western, the Orthodox Christian, 
the Iranic, the Arabic (now incorporated with the Iranic into the 
Islamic Society of to-day), the Hindu, the Far Eastern, the Hel- 
lenic, the Syriac, the Indic, the Sinic, the Minoan, the Sumeric, 
the Hittite, the Babylonic, the Andean, the Mexic, the Yucatec, 
the Mayan, and the Egyptiac.t A 

"The practical operations by which we have carried out our survey 
suggest a basis for a provisional classification of the results that 
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we have obtained. In exploring the background of a society we 
have sometimes come upon an earlier society which is 'apparented" 
to it through the middle term of a universal church or is related 
to it in some less intimate or more intimate way. Sometimes, on 


apply in sub-dividing the set of ‘related’ societies, namely the 
degree of displacement, if any, of the original home of the later 
society from the original home of the earlier society. By com- 
bining these two criteria, we may perhaps construct a ‘yard-stick’ 
with which we may be able to measure off all our societies on 
a single scale and assign them specific places in a continuous 
series. 

In our primary religious classification, we may arrange our 
specimens in the following groups: first, societies that are not 
related in any way either to earlier or to later societies; second, 
societies that are not related in any way to earlier societies but are 
related to later societies; third, societies that are related to earlier 
societies, but in a less intimate way than by ‘affiliation’ through 
universal churches, the relation in this case consisting simply in 
the fact that the later society has been precipitated by a Völker- 
wanderung which has accompanied the Bil of the earlier society's 
universal state ;* fourth, societies that are ‘affiliated’ through uni- 
versal churches to older societies that are ‘apparented’ to them 
through the same middle term;? fifth, societies that are related to 
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earlier socicties, but in a more intimate way than by Apparentation- 
and-Afiüliation, the relation in this case amounting to an inheritance 
of the organized religion of the dominant minority of the earlier 
society with little or no change. Within the group of ‘affiliated? 
societies, we can distinguish two sub-groups, according to whether 
the germ of creative power in the internal proletariat of the 
‘apparented’ society, out of which the intermediary universal 
church has sprung, has been alien from the 'apparented' society 
or indigenous to it in origin. This primary classification gives the 
following results: 

Wholly Unrelated Societies 
Egyptiac 
Andean 
Societies Unrelated to Earlier Societies 

Sinic 

Minoan 

Sumeric 

Mayan 


Infra-affliated Societies 
Indic (2) 
Hittite 
Syriac 
Hellenic ())* 
Affiliated Societies I 
(affiliated through a chrysalis church of the alien-origin type) 
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Affiliated Societies IT 
(affiliated through a chrysalis church of the indigenous-origin 


 Supra-affliated Societies 
Babylonic 
Yucatec 
Mexic 
In our secondary geographical classification, which applies only 
to the ‘related’ societies, we may arrange our specimens in the 
following groups: first, societies whose original home is entirely 
non-coincident with the domain of the related earlier society 
at its widest range; second, societies whose original base-line 
coincides with a frontier of the universal state of the related earlier 
society, so that their original home lies partly in the former no- 
man’s-land beyond that frontier but is also partly coincident with 
the domain of the related earlier society at its widest range; third, 
societies whose original home lies wholly within the domain of the 
related earlier society at its widest range but not wholly within 
the original home of the related earlier society; fourth, societies 
whose original home does lie wholly within the original home of 
the related earlier society. This secondary classification gives the 
following results: : 


Related Later Society 
Ried Wholly coincident 
Earlier Partly | With widest | With original 
Society _|Non-coincident| coincident | range home 
Sinic Far Eastern Far Eastern 
in Korea (main body) 
? and Japan 
Minoan Syriac 
Sumeric Babylonie * 
Mayan Yucatec 
Indic Hindu 
Syriac Arabic 
Hellenic | Orthodox Orthodox 
Christian in Christian | 
Russia (main body) | 
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Let us now combine our two criteria of clssification into a 
single ‘yard-stick’, retaining the groups established by our primary 
Classification, but arranging the several societies within each group 
according to the order resulting from our secondary classifica- 
tion (so far as this secondary classification extends), In both the 
arrangements which are now to be combined we have proceeded 
always from the less intimate to the more intimate degree of rela- 
tionship, so that, in our combined order, the ‘direction’ of the 
classification, from top to bottom of the list, will be the same. 
The series now works out as follows: 

Egyptiac-+Andean 

Sinic-+Minoan-+Sumeric-+Mayan 


Syriac 

Indic-- Hittite-- Hellenic 

Western 

Orthodox Christian (in Russii)4-Far Eastern (in Korea and 
japan) 

Orthodox Christian (main body)-+Far Eastern (main body) 

lranic 

Arabic--Hindu 

Mexic 


Yucatec. 
Babylonic 


As the result of our three classificatory operations, we have in- 
cidentally increased the number of our specimens from nineteen 
to twenty-one (the Orthodox Christian Society and the Far 
Eastern Society each falling into two parts which take different 
places in the series), We have arranged these twenty-one specimens 
in a series of twelve degrees, beginning with the degree represented 
by the Egyptiac Society and the Andean Society, which show no 
trace of being related in any way to any other society, either earlier 
or later than themselves, and ending with the degree represented 
by the Babylonic Society, which is related to the Sumeric Society 
so intimately that already we have asked ourselves the question 
whether the relation may not almost amount to identity.* 

Te may be opportune, before passing on, to ask ourselves this 
question again, and to seek this time for an answer; for after all 
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the equivocal status of the Babylonic Society is only an extreme 
case. The same question might arise over the status of a number 
of other societies in our list—all, in fact, that lie below the line 
‘occupied by the Western Society in our descending series. In the 
course of our Study down to this point, we have treated all these 
societies as distinct and separate representatives of the species, 
because in exploring their respective backgrounds we have found 
there some or all of the tokens with which we are familiar in the 
background of our Western Society—a universal state, a universal 
church, and a Vélkerwanderung—and because we have found, 
again, that these tokens are phenomena in the decline and fall of 
some earlier society, as the Roman Empire and the Catholic 
Church and the Völkerwanderung in the background of our 
Western Society are phenomena in the decline and fall of the 
Hellenic Society. We took it for granted that our Western Society 
‘was a distinct and separate representative of the species. It did 
not occur to us to regard this society as identical with the Hellenic 
Society or to treat our Western history as a mere epilogue to 
Hellenic history on account of the relation between the two 
Societies and between their two histories to which the familiar 
tokens bear witness. By analogy, we have assumed that all these 
other societies are distinct and separate likewise, We have made 
the assumption confidently in eases where we have found not only 
a universal state and a Völkerwanderung but also a universal 
church. Wehavemade it, again, whereinstead of a universal church 
we have found a new religion introduced, in the Vélkerwander- 
ung, by barbarians. We have made it with some hesitation in 
three cases where the token of a universal church is lacking, but 
where we have found, instead, the organized religion of the domi- 
nant minority of the earlier society living on. Even in these cases, 
however, we have accepted the analogy provisionally. We now have 
to reconsider how all these societies stand to their predecessors. 
If we begin with our Western Society and ask ourselves, in 
d to it, the question which we have hitherto begged—Is our 
stern Society identical with the Hellenic Society, and is our 
Western history a mere epilogue to Hellenic history?—no doubt 
we shall abide by our previous assumption. We shall pronounce 
our Western Society to be a distinct and separate representative 
of the species on mature consideration. But this does not pre- 
judge the answer to our question in the other cases in which we 
we to ask it. For while Analogy is a vastly suggestive and signi- 
ficant pointer, we cannot afford to follow its indications blindly 
and mechanically. It is open to critics to sweep our ‘tokens’ aside 
and to pronounce—if they choose, on subjective, intuitive grounds 
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—that, however our ‘tokens’ are to be interpreted, they cannot 
bring themselves to regard our ‘Orthodox Christian’ Society as 
independent of the Hellenic Society, or our ‘Far Eastern’ as inde- 
pendent of the Sinic, or our ‘Iranic’ and ‘Arabic’ as independent 
of the Syriac, or our ‘Hindu’ as independent of the Indic, or our 
‘Mexic’ and ‘Yucatec’ as independent of the Mayan, any more 
than they can regard our ‘Babylonic’ as independent of the Sumeric. 
‘They may remind us that in this last extreme case we ourselves 
have hesitated and they may refer us back to a simile which we 
have applied in a somewhat different connexion. 

‘At an earlier point of our Study! we compared the Roman 
Empire to an old tree whose roots decayed until the wind tore 
them up and overthrew the solid trunk. The Roman Empire was 
a universal state, one of those institutions into which decaying 
societies incorporate themselves in the last phase of their lives. 
Why not extend the simile from a single institution to the whole 
life of a society in extremis?? Why not apply it, for instance, to the 
Sumeric Society in extremis? In this light, instead of viewing 
what we have called the Babylonic Society asa distinct and separate 
entity with a life of its own, we might view it rather as the dead 
trunk of the Sumeric Society—dead but not yet dissolved into 
dust, fallen but still cumbering the ground. ‘Think how long a 
time it takes for a dead, fallen trunk to rot away. The time may 
be almost as long as the lifetime of the tree before it died and 
fell. If the lifetime of the Sumeric Society covered perhaps two 
thousand years (from the early centuries of the fourth millennium 
B.C. to the early years of the nineteenth century B.c.), there is 
nothing extravagant in the supposition that the carcass of the 
Sumeric Society should have cumbered the ground of ‘Iraq for 
nearly two thousand years more (from the nineteenth century B.C. 
to the last). Are not the social phenomena which we observe in 
that region during that latter period of time more aptly described 
in these terms than on the hypothesis of a new society coming to 
birth, growing up, breaking down, and disintegrating in its turn? 
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Is it not misleading to treat these phenomena as though they were 
on a par with the preceding phenomena of Sumeric history and 
to lend them a distinctive name, as though they were the manifesta- 
tions of a separate society existing in its own right? Would it not. 
be better to wipe out the name ‘Babylonic Society’ and label the 
phenomena instead as the debris of the Sumeric Society? In 
principle we have already conceded that an extinct society may 
leave fossilized remains of its fabric behind. We have identified 
a number of fossil remnants of two extinct societies—the Syriac 
and the Indic—in the world of our own day. May not what we 
have labelled the ‘Babylonic Society’ be really just such another 
fossil of somewhat larger size and greater age?! And may not our 
"Yucatec! and ‘Mexic’ and ‘Hindu’ and ‘Arabic’ and "Iranic and 
“Far Eastern’ and ‘Orthodox Christian’ societies be fossils likewise? 
If so, no less than ten? out of our twenty-one societies will have 
to be struck off the list and sent to limbo. 

In meeting this criticism, we may admit at once that the con- 
ception of a society cumbering the ground as a carcass, long after 
the life has gone out of the body, is by no means absurd a priori. 
Indeed, we can assist our critics by pointing out an instance in 
which this conception is indisputably apt. 

If we examine the history of the Egyptiac Society, we find that 
little more than a quarter of its vast time-span of four millennia 
was a period of growth. The impetus which manifested itself first 
in the mastery of a peculiarly formidable physical environment—in 
the clearing, draining, and cultivation of the jungle-swamp that 
originally occupied the lower valley and the Delta of the Nile to 
the exclusion of Mant—and which then displayed its increasing 
momentum in the precocious political unification of the Egyptiac 
World at the end of the so-called Predynastic Age, reached its 
climax in the stupendous material performances of the Fourth 
Dynasty. The Age of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties was the 
zenith of Egyptiac history, by whatever criteria we measure the 
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curve of its progress and decline. It was the zenith in the charac- 
teristic achievement of the Egyptiac Society: the co-ordination of 
human labour in great engineering enterprises ranging from the 
reclamation of the swamps to the construction of the Pyramids. 
Tt was also the zenith in the spheres of political administration 
arid of art. Even in the sphere of religion, where wisdom is pro- 
verbially born of suffering, the so-called "Pyramid Texts’ testify 
that this age likewise saw the creation, the collision, and the 
first stage in the interaction of the two religious movements— 
the worship of the Sun and the worship of Osiris—which came 
to their maturity after the Egyptiac Society had gone into its 
decline. 

‘The zenith was passed and the decline set in at the transition 
from the Fifth Dynasty to the Sixth circa 2424 B.C.;* and at this 
point we begin to recognize in Egyptiac history the familiar 
symptoms of decline in the order in which they have presented 
themselves to us in the histories of other societies. The break-up 
of the Egyptiac United Kingdom into a plurality of local states 
indulging in more and more destructive internecine warfare bears. 
the unmistakable stamp of a ‘Time of Troubles’. This “Time of 
Troubles’ entered upon its last nd most acute stage about 2242 
B.c., when the local princes of Heracleopolis brushed aside the 
fest legitimate Pharaohs of Memphis and usurped a title which 
had long since become a vain pretension. The Egyptiac "Time of 
Troubles’ was superseded, circa 2070/2060 B.C., by an Egyptiac 
universal state. The founder was that member of the local dynasty 
of Thebes? who commemorated his achievement by taking the 
title "Uniter of the two Lands'.4 This Egyptiac universal state was 
consolidated under the Twelfth Dynasty (onperabant circa 2000- 
1788 B.c.); and that Egyptiac ‘Age of the Antonines’ was succeeded 
in due course by an ‘Age of the Thirty Tyrants’* During the 
century that followed the period of the Twelfth Dynasty, the 
Egyptiac universal state broke down; and the consequent inter- 
regnum brought its Völkerwanderung in the shape of the invasion 
of the Egyptiac World by the Hyksos.¢ 

Here then, near the mid-point in the time-span of Egyptiac 
history, we have found at any rate two of our standard ‘tokens’: 
a Völkerwanderung and a universal state. Supposing that, in 
our exploration of Egyptiac history, we had followed our usual 
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procedure of starting at the latter end and working backwards 
Chronologically instead of forwards, weshould probably have paused 
at this point and said to ourselves: ‘We have now traced the march 
of Egyptiac history back, from its last fading foot-prints in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era, through a span of twenty-one cen- 
turies, until, in the early part of the seventeenth century B.C., we 
have struck upon a Völkerwanderung following the fall of a uni- 


in order to distinguish it from its "Egyptiac" successor.” 
the path into which Analogy would lead us; yet we shall not only 
hesitate but positively to take this path when we have 
considered the facts on their merits. 

We shall refuse because, if we now resume our exploration of 
Egyptiac—or ‘Nilotic’—history in the forward direction, we shall 
not find a new society emerging within the chrysalis of a universal 
church after the interregnum has run its course and the Vélker- 
wanderung has played itself out. We shall find quite a different 
outcome. The barbarian 'successor-state" is overthrown; the 
Hyksos are expelled from Egypt; the interregnum is retrieved; 
the Egyptiac universal state is restored; and all this is done by 
another dynasty! from the Thebaid—the self-same locality that 
has previously sent forth the Eleventh Dynasty to found the 
Egypte universal state and the Twelfth Dynasty to maintain it. 
‘An Egyptiac universal state with its capital at Thebes is in existence 
‘once and the restoration of the old institution is not only 
exact; it is deliberate and self-conscious. In terms more familiar 
to us, it is as if Justinian had succeeded in exterminating not only 
the Vandals in Africa and the Ostrogoths in Italy but all the other 
barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire: the Visigoths in Spain, 
the Franks in Gaul, the Angles in Britain; and as if the Roman 
Imperial Restoration had been not only universal instead of local 
but also enduring instead of ephemeral. Indeed, the Egyptiac 
Imperial Restoration is a still more remarkable achievement than 
this imaginary parallel implies. In order to grasp its full magnitude 
we have further to imagine that in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era the Roman Empire had broken down completely everywhere 
—in the Greck and Oriental provinces as well as in the Latin 
ating gmk re ed ee rei eue 
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provinces—and that thereafter the barbarians had all been exter- 
minated and the Empire had been restored in its full extent by 
some descendant of ‘Romulus Augustulus’ who had been permitted 
to retain a local dominion over Rome itself by the contemptuous 
tolerance of an Odovacer and a Theodoric! 

‘This extraordinary? restoration of the Egyptiac universal state 
was the sole significant historical event, in what had been the 
domain of the Egyptiac Society, that occurred between the six- 
teenth century B.C. and the fifth century of the Christian Era—the 
sole event, that is to say, except the abortive revolution of Ikhnaton 
(and that was evidently one of those exceptions which prove a 
rule). ‘The duration of the restored universal state—its long 
Indian summer, its still longer autumn, its repeated overthrow 
and repeated rchabilitation—fills the whole span of these two 
millennia. When we examine these phases of existence, we cannot 
reasonably interpret them as the genesis, growth, breakdown, and 
disintegration of a new society, distinct and separate from the 
society which had passed through its ‘Time of Troubles’ between 
2424 and 2070/2060 B.C. and had enjoyed the respite of a universal 
state from 2070/2060 B.C. until the early years of the seventeenth 
century and had fallen then into an interregnum accompanied 
by a Völkerwanderung. We cannot regard the phenomena that 
confront us, in thc same geographical area, between the sixteenth 
century C. and the fifth century of the Christian Era in any other 
light than as an epilogue to the history of the society which had 
risen and fallen in the same area before. ‘The object that occupied 
the field in the later age was not a new tree with a life of its own, 
but the old tree's dead trunk artificially re-erected, and many 
times re-erected again, during the ages that elapsed while its 
massive bulk was weathering away and its hard grain rotting into 
dust. 

Now if we take this view of Egyptiac history; if we insist upon 
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the historical continuity of the social phenomena which occupy 
the field here from the fourth millennium p.c. to the fifth century 
of the Christian Era; if we refuse to regard the events that fill 
this immense span.of time as constituting the histories of two 
distinct and separate societies and declare that they constitute the 
history of an Egyptiac Society one and indivisible: our critics may 


preceding age of decline by the Egyptiac internal proletariat out 
of the worship of 

"The Osiris worship came from the Delta. Originally it may have 
come from farther afield, if there is any substance in the specula- 
tion that it was ultimately derived from the Tammuz worship of 
the Sumerians.! At any rate, it did not spring from. the soil of 
Upper Egypt, where the political history of the Egyptiac Society 
was made The main thread in the religious history of the Egyptiac 
Society is the rivalry between this God of terrestrial and sub- 
terranean Nature—the spirit of the vegetation that alternately 
appears above the ground and disappears beneath it; the spirit of 
the Nile, whose waters cause the vegetation to appear—and the 
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Sun-God of Heaven. The essence of the rivalry was not the 
theological difference between two conceptions of the divine 
power, but a political difference between two sections of the 
Egyptiac Society in which the two worships respectively arose. 
In consequence of the political precocity of the Egyptiac Society 
—a precocity which showed itself in the foundation of the United 
Kingdom at the end of the Predynastic Age—the cult of Re, 
the Sun-God, was ‘politicized’. The process was completed in 
the time of the Fifth Dynasty (regnabant circa 2564-2424 B.C.), 
when, under the influence of the priesthood of Heliopolis, the 
Pharaoh became the son of Re, while Re was re-conceived in 
the image of the Pharaoh? On the other hand, the worship of 
Osiris was a popular religion. ‘In the solar faith we have a 
state theology, with all the splendour and the prestige of its royal 
patrons behind it; while in that of Osiris we are confronted by a 
religion of the people, which made a strong appeal to the individual 
believer. 

"The crucial difference between the two religions in their original 
forms, before the interaction between them began, was the differ- 
ence in the prospects which they offered to their devotees after 
death. Osiris ruled the multitudes of the dead in a shadow-world 
underground or in the West. Re—for a consideration—redeemed 
his devotees from death and raised them alive to the sky ^ but this 
apotheosis was reserved for those who could pay the price; and 
since the material equipment in which the price was reckoned was 
steadily elaborated to the staggering proportions which it attained 
in the time of the pyramid-builders, the solar immortality was 
virtually a monopoly of the Pharaoh’ and those members of his 
court to whose immortalization-equipment he chose to contri- 
bute? ‘The Great Pyramids of Gizah, while they are to-day the 
most imposing surviving witness to ‘the earliest emergence of 
organized Man and the triumph of concerted effort, are likewise 
the silent but eloquent expression of a supreme endeavour to 
achieve immortality by sheer physical force." 
of the Pyramids, the organizing genius of the Egyptiac Society, 
which had drained the swamps and had established the United 
Kingdom, mobilized all the economic and political resources over 
which it had acquired command in an effort so tremendous that 
the structure of Society was irreparably overstrained.? The material 
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consequences were the economic, political, and artistic decline 
which marked the Egyptiac "Time of Troubles’. The spiritual 
‘consequences were complicated. 

"The first spiritual consequence seems to have been an increase 
in the power of Osiris owing to an increase in the devotion of the 
masses to the Osirian religion. The shadowy existence of their 
dead in the Osirian other-world might be a poor thing compared to 
the immortal life of the Pharaoh and his courtiers in Re’s heaven. 
Yet it was the one consolation to which the masses could look 
forward under the grinding oppression to which they were being 
subjected in this life in order to secure the everlasting happiness 
of their masters in the life to come. The increase in the power of 
Osiris was a symptom that the oppression had become intolerable 
and that the Egyptiac Society was on the verge of fission into a 
proletariat and a dominant minority. Confronted with this danger, 
the solar priesthood of Heliopolis sought to render Osiris innocuous 
by taking him into partnership with their own God ;* but in this 
transaction Osiris succeeded in taking far more than he gave. 
"While he entered into the Pharaoh's solar cult, he captured the 
solar ritual of apotheosis, which had been a monopoly of the few, 
for the mass of Mankind.? The first stages of the process have 
left their mark in the so-called ‘Pyramid Texts— Osirianized" 
solar liturgies which were still, apparently, the exclusive possession 
of the Pharaohs of the Fifth Dynasty who inscribed them.* The 
monument of the completion of the process is ‘the Book of the 
Dead'—an 'everyman's guide to immortality’ which was already 
current under the Eighteenth Dynasty in the Restoration Period 
after the interregnum, and which dominated the religious life of 
the Egyptiac Society throughout the epilogue that occupied the 
last two millennia of its Time-span.* 

"The process was assisted by the disillusionment of the dominant 
minority themselves, who piled stone on stone up to the apex 
of the Great Pyramid without ever attaining that complete inward 
ed 
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assurance of immortality for which they craved. Under the 
Fifth Dynasty, the idea that Re demanded righteousness rather 
than big buildings began to prevail ? and this moralization of the 
God of the Pharaohs was extended in the ‘Time of Troubles’ to 
the God of their subjects. The temper of the Egyptiac "Time of 
Troubles’ is revealed in the surviving fragments of a prophetic 
literature? comparable to the literature of the Syriac "Time of 
‘Troubles’ which is familiar to us in the books of the prophets of 
Israel and in the Gathas of Zarathustra. We discern the same 
spiritual progress from scepticism through pessimism towards a 
new hope; and this new hope sprang from ‘the democratisation 
of blessedness beyond the grave’+ Osiris had become a moral 
judge, in another world, of men’s good and evil deeds in this worl 
the souls of all the dead must appear before his judgement-seat; 
and any soul whose good deeds outweighed its evil deeds in the 
balance became identified with Osiris himself and thus attained 
that blissful immortality which had once been the guerdon of 
material performances and the monopoly of Pharaohs who could 
command the labour of other men to perform them on a sufficient 
scale. The worship of Osiris—the God who died and rose again 
to endow the righteous dead with his own eternal life—was cen- 
tralized in the time of the Twelfth Dynasty in a holy sepulchre at 
Abydos—the derelict tomb of some forgotten Thinite Pharaoh 
of the First or Second Dynasty of the old United Kingdom. This 
holy sepulchre became a place of pilgrimage and the scene of an 
annual passion-play.$ 

Here, under the Egyptiac universal state, we discern the linea- 
ments of a universal church created by an internal proletariat. 
‘What would have been the future of this Osirian Church if the 
Egyptiac ‘universal state had not been restored? If the interregnum 
had run its course, would the Osirian Church then have become 
the chrysalis of a new society, ‘affliated? to the Egyptiac Society 
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but possessing a distinct and separate life of its own? First of all 
we should have expected to see this religion of the Egyptiac internal 
proletariat captivate the external proletariat—the Hyksos— but 
this did not happen. The Hyksos remained faithful to the cult 
of their own God Set; and the intrusion of this ‘abomination of 
desolation’ evoked an unnatural ‘union sacrée’ between the nascent 
religion of the internal proletariat of the Egyptiac Society and 
‘the moribund religion of the dominant minority. This defensive 
fusion of worships was one aspect—and ultimately the most 
important aspect—of that fanatical reaction against the Hyksos 
which also manifested itself in the restoration of the Egyptiac 
universal state by the Eighteenth Dynasty. The religious result 
of the Restoration was a permanent syncretism in which the Osirian 
religion was taken up by the priesthood of the dominant minority 
and was sterilized. The priests were prudent enough not to rob 
the internal proletariat of their hard-won Osirian immortality, 
but they were also shrewd enough to exploit the popular craving 
by making it easier to satisfy. Professional ingenuity was exercised 
was of old, for a consideration—in teaching Man how to make up 
for deficiencies in righteousness by magical methods of taking the 
kingdom of Osiris by storm; and the magic was adroitly purveyed 
in guaranteed formulas at popular prices. The immortality which 
had once been bought by Pharaohs for the price of pyramids was 
now brought within the reach of every man for the price of a few 
texts written on papyrus rolls. We may conjecture that, in this 
business as in others, the mass production of a cheap article for a 
small margin of profit brought the manufacturer the best return. 
‘At any rate, the priesthood profited more than any other class in 
the Egyptiac Society in the course of the two millennia that elapsed 
before the society became extinct. The religious syncretism of the 
age had its political counterpart in an alliance between Church 
and State; and in this partnership the priesthood steadily gained 
the upper hand, until in the eleventh century B.c. the chief priest 
of Amon-Re of Thebes dethroned the last Ramses and reigned in 
his stead. 

"Thus the Restoration of the sixteenth century B.C. was something 
more than a rehabilitation of the Egyptiac universal state. It was 
an amalgamation of the living tissues of the Osirian Church with 
the dead tissues of the Egyptiac Society into a single mass—a kind 
of social concrete that was far harder than any natural rock. Osiris, 
who had proclaimed to his worshippers ‘I am the resurrection and 
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the life’, had shown himself no better than a mummy. ‘The Osi 
Church, which had set out to lead a chosen people from a city of 
destruction to a promised land, had found an abomination of 
desolation in her path, and—fearing to look forward, lest the 
Gorgon's head might turn her to stone—had looked back and had 
been turned, like Lot’s wife, into a pillar of salt. If this church 
‘was great with child, the child was petrified in the womb before 
ever it was due to be born. 

The best proof that the restored figure of the Egyptiac Society 
was void of life is to be found in the utter failure of the solitary 
attempt that was made to awaken the dead. The Egyptiac restora- 
tion, as well as the foregoing Egyptiac decline and fall, had its 
abortive universal church; and this time one man, Ikhnaton,? 
sought to repeat, by an instantaneous gesture from above down- 
wards, the miracle of religious creation which had been performed 
once already by the Egyptiac internal proletariat, in a gradual 
movement from below upwards, during the eight centuries of a 
“Time of Troubles’ and a universal state Ikhnaton was called to 
act, because that first time the miracle had been performed in 
vain and now could not be repeated by a people who had been 
content to accept a stone for bread and to relapse from a lofty 
religion to the magical practices of Primitive Man. Ikhnaton was 
driven to take drastic action by the desperate need of the age. 
Yet if there was no other way of retrieving the failure of the past, 
this fact proved the failure irretrievable, for universal churches 
cannot be created in Ikhnaton’s way: By sheer genius Tkhnaton 
did create a new conception of God and Man and Life and Naturet 
and expressed it in a new poetry and a new art; but a dead society 
could not be brought to life by the vicarious vitality of one indi- 
vidual, and even genius armed with the power and prestige of 
Pharaoh could not break through the serried phalanx of the priest- 
hoods to reach the people marshalled in docile ranks behind. 
Clad in the whole armour of his faith and power, Ikhnaton leapt, 
like Curtius, into the abyss; and then the Egyptian earth closed 
over his head without leaving a trace of his passage. It swallowed 
him up as the Ocean might engulf some swimmer who had pre- 
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sumptuously cast himself upon the face of the waters where only 
the brooding spirit can move and live. 

"khnaton's failure is conclusive evidence that we are justified 
in regarding the social phenomena which occupied the former 
field of the Egyptiac Society from the sixteenth century B.C. to 
the fifth century of the Christian Era as an epilogue to Egyptiae 
history rather than as the history of a distinct and separate society. 
Ought we, on this analogy, to refuse recognition to our ‘Bubylonic 
Society’ and to the nine other societies on our list whose status we 
have allowed our critics to call in question? Ought we to regard 
their histories, too, as epilogues to the histories of societies and 
not as the histories of independent societies existing in their own 
right? When we make our comparative study of societies in their 
geneses, growths, breakdowns, and disintegrations, in their uni- 
Versal states and universal churches and heroic ages, in their 
Contacts in Time and in Space, are we to leave these ten societies 
severely alone and rule it out of order to take their histories into 
account? No doubt our critics are entitled to an answer; but if 
they press for it we can only answer "Wait and see’. Our method 
in this study is empirical; and there is no particular reason at this 
point for proceeding a priori. In our survey of societies, we have 
Spent some time and trouble in rounding up twenty-one repre- 
sentatives of the species; and now that we are going to put our 
mustangs through their paces, are we to disqualify nearly half the 
stud before we have seen how they run? We prefer to let them 
alone and go ahead. If any of them are bad stock, they will fall by 
the way; but, until they fall, let us put them through their paces all 
together. Whatever may happen, we shall learn more about horse- 
flesh by watching each and all of them in action, seeing how they 
shape, and comparing their performances than we can expect to 
learn if we make an arbitrary selection beforehand on points. 

"At any rate our provisional classification has established one 
general fact. The representatives of our species constitute a con- 
tinuous series ranging between two extremes. At one extreme 
we find societies that are wholly unrelated to any others either 
earlier or later than themselves. At the other extreme we find 
societies that are related so intimately to their predecessors that 
the relation verges upon identity. Exactly which of the societies 
that we have identified fall fairly within these limits is a question 
that may be left to answer itself in the course of our study. Solvitur 
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III. THE COMPARABILITY OF SOCIETIES OF THE 
SPECIES 


(G) THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS AND PRIMITIVE 
SOCTETIES 


We have now identified twenty-one societies of the species to 
which our Western Society belongs and have classified them pro- 
visionally according to the criteria which we employed in surveying 
them. The next step in a study of history is to put these twenty- 
one societies through their paces and compare their performances. 
in their geneses and growths, their breakdowns and disintegra- 
tions, their universal states and universal churches and heroic ages, 
their contacts in Time and in Space. First, however, before we 
begin to carry out a plan of operations which will occupy us almost 
to the end of this book, it may be well to forestall possible criticisms 
by debating the prior question: Are these twenty-one societies 
really comparable at all? For their comparability may be challenged 
on several different and partly contradictory grounds. 

‘The first and simplest argument against the comparability of 
our twenty-one societies may be stated thus: These societies have 
no common characteristic beyond that of all being ‘intelligible 
fields of historical study’; and this characteristic is so general and 
so vague that it cannot be turned to any practical account for our 
purpose, e 

‘The answer to this objection is to point out that societies which 
are ‘intelligible fields of historical study” are a genus within which 
our twenty-one representatives constitute one particular species. 
Societies of this species are commonly called ‘ci tions” in 
order to distinguish them from ‘primitive societies’, which are 
likewise ‘intelligible fields of historical study” in the meaning of the 
term which we have worked out empirically at an earlier stage of 
this study." If, when we started our inquiry by examining a single 
community, we had happened to take as our test case not Great 
Britain but some other community in the British Empire—for 
instance, the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills in the south of India or 
some tribe of Blackfellows in Central Australia—we should like- 
wise have arrived empirically at a set of societies which were all 
‘intelligible fields of study’, but they would all have been ‘primitive 
societies’ and not ‘civilizations’ ‘These two terms correspond to 
dr utin 
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a real specific difference within the genus ‘societies’; and for the 
sake of clearness and accuracy we shall employ the terms in our 
study from this point onwards. Meanwhile, the fact that ‘primitive 
societies’ constitute a distinct species disposes of the first objection 
to our plan of operations by indicating that our twenty-one civiliza- 
tions must have some specific distinguishing characteristic in 
common with one another over and above their generic charac- 
teristic of being ‘intelligible fields of study’. 

We can at once remark a specific difference of a purely quanti- 
tative kind. The number of known civilizations is small. In a 
survey of human societies in all parts of the World in every age 
from the present to the remotest past on which our modern 
‘Western Archaeology yet throws any light, we have succeeded in 
collecting only twenty-one specimens of civilizations, and we have 
been compelled to concede that no less than ten of these twenty- 
one may possibly turn out not to be distinct and separate specimens 
in their own right. The number of known primitive societies is 
vastly greater. In 1915 three Western anthropologists, setting out 
to make a comparative study of primitive societies, and confini 
their attention to societies about which they happened to find 
information that was sufficiently full and sufficiently trustworthy 
for their purpose, drew up a list of about 650 societies of this 
species? for use in their work. Almost all the societies that founda 
place in this list were alive at the time; and the authors point out 
that ‘the great bulk of anthropological inquiry dates from the last 
three or four centuries’. If we allow further for the (probably few) 
living primitive societies whose existence is unknown to modern 
Western observers; for the perhaps not very large number which, 
though known to exist, were omitted from the above-mentioned 
list for lack of sufficiently full and trustworthy information about 
them; and for the certainly immense number that have come into 
and passed out of existence, mostly unknown to us even by name, 
since Mankind first became human it becomes evident that the 
numerical preponderance of primitive societies over civilizations is 
overwhelming. 

"This preponderance of the primitive societies in numbers is 
obscured by the equally overwhelming preponderance of the 
civilizations in their individual dimensions. ‘The two species stand 
to each other like elephants and rabbits. The primitive societies, 
in their legions, are relatively short-lived, are restricted to relatively 
narrow geographical areas, and embrace a relatively small number 
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of human beings either at any given moment or from first to last 
throughout their histories. ‘The civilizations, whose muster-roll 
only just rises to double figures, are relatively long-lived, they 
spread from their original homes over relatively large areas, and 
the number of human beings that they embrace is relatively 
great. They spread by exterminating, subjecting, or assimilating 
other societies'—sometimes societies of their own species; but 
primitive societies much more frequently. Primitive societies, 
like rabbits, have their lives cut short by violence more often than 
‘not, and an encounter with some civilization is the way in which 
violent death commonly overtakes them. As for the disparity in 
the numbers of human beings that civilizations and primitive 
societies respectively embrace, it is probable that if we could take 
a census of the membership of the five living civilizations up to 
date, during the small number of centuries through which these 
have yet lived since they first emerged, we should find that each 
of our Leviathans, singly, has embraced a greater number of 
human beings already than could be mustered, in the aggregate, 
by all the primitive societies that have ever existed since the 
emergence of the Human Race. This counting of human heads, 
however, is irrelevant to the matter in hand. ‘The individuals of 
the genus and the species that we are studying are not human 
beings but societies; and the significant fact for our purpose is 
that, when we compare the number of known civilizations with 
the number of known primitive societies, the latter number is 
vastly the greater of the two. 


(B) THE MISCONCEPTION OF “THE UNITY OF CIVILIZATION’ 

‘The second argument against the comparability of our twenty- 
one civilizations is the contrary of the first. Having answered 
the objection that our specimens are too heterogeneous for com- 
parison, we may now be told that the homogeneity which we have 
established is too great; that the specific likeness amounts to 
identity; in fact, that there are not twenty-one civilizations but 
only one, which is no more susceptible of comparison than any- 
thing else that is unique of its kind. 

‘This thesis of ‘the Unity of Civilization’ in this sense is a mis- 
conception into which our modern Western historians have been 
led by the influence of their social environment on their thought. 
pene cedateetiiosn tee CO Gs ete 
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There is, indeed, another sense in which our twenty-one civiliza- 
tions are united with one another in virtue of their all alike being 
representatives of one single species of society; and it is, of course, 
in virtue of this specific unity that they lend themselves to a 
comparative study. On the other hand, the view that 'Civilization" 
is a species of society that has only one representative which is 
ex hypothesi unique of its kind is an error which can only be enter- 
tained by taking a distorted view of history. 

‘The misleading feature in the social environment has been the 
fact that, in modern times, our own Western Civilization has cast 
the net of its economic system round the World and has caught 
in its meshes the whole living generation of Mankind and all the 
habitable lands and navigable seas on the face of the Planet. 
‘This economic unification on a Western basis has been followed 
up by a political unification on the same basis which has gone 
almost as far; for though the conquests of Western armies and 

ts have been neither as extensive nor as thorough as 
the conquests of Western producers and manufacturers and 
carriers and technicians, it is nevertheless a fact that almost all 
the sixty or seventy states in the contemporary world, including 
the surviving states of non-Western origin, are now members—in 
various ways and in different degrees—of a single world-wide 
comity of states; and this world-wide comity is a direct extension 
of the system of states into which our Western Society has arti- 
culated itself since the beginning of the modern age. ‘These facts 
are remarkable (though by no means unparalleled or unpre- 
cedented),3 and to Western observers they are gratifying; and this 
explains how Western historians have come to exaggerate both 
the range of these facts and their import, 

They have exaggerated the range of the facts in two directions. 
First, they have assumed that the present more or less complete 
unification of the World on a Western basis on the economic plane 
and the large measure of unification on the same basis which has 
been accomplished on the political plane are together tantamount 
to a perfect unification on all planes. Secondly, they have equated 
unification with unity. ‘They have assumed the pre-existence and 
the perpetuity of a state of affairs which has really come into 
existence only recently on any plane, which has not yet been 
established on all planes, and which may conceivably pass out of 
existence again without ever being established through and 
through. Having thus exaggerated the range in Time and Space 
of a phenomenon in their environment which is really still recent 


1 See pp. a7 and jo, above. 2 See pp. p-t, above. 
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and superficial and which may prove to be transient, they have 
interpreted it to mean that Civilization (in the singular and with 
a capital ‘C’) is not merely a species of societies but is to be identi- 
fied with a single particular society; that this concrete unique 
Civilization is in essence one and indivisible; that after a long 
probation it has fulfilled its destiny at last by attaining world- 
dominion in our day through our exertions; that the network 
of the Western economic system which now holds the whole of 
‘Mankind in its meshes is ‘the glorious liberty of the children of 
God? for which ‘the whole of creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now’; and that ‘the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us’ now that ‘the manifestation of the sons of God’! 
has been made. 

‘This thesis that the present unification of the World ona Western 
basis is the consummation of a single continuous process which 
accounts for the whole of human history requires a violent distor- 
tion of historical facts and a drastic limitation of the historian’s 
field of vision. 

In the first place, his vision of the contemporary world must be 
confined to the economic and political planes of social life and 
must be inhibited from penetrating to the cultural plane, which 
is not only deeper but is fundamental. While the economic and 
political maps of the World have now been ‘Westernized’ almost 
out of recognition, the cultural map remains to-day substantially 
what it was before our Western Society ever started on its career 
of economic and political conquest. On this cultural plane, for 
those who have eyes to see, the lineaments of the four living non- 
Western civilizations are still clear Even the fainter outlines of 
the frail primitive societies that are being ground to powder by 
the passage of the ponderous Western steam-roller have not quite 
ceased to be visible. How have our historians managed to close 
their eyes lest they should see? "They have simply put on the 
spectacles—or the blinkers—of their generation; and we may best 
apprehend what the outlook of this generation has been by exam- 
ining the connotation of the English word ‘Natives’ and the 
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equivalent words in the other vernacular languages of the contem- 
porary Western World. 

When we Westerners call people ‘Natives’ we implicitly take 
the cultural colour out of our perceptions of them. We see them 
as trees walking, or as wild animals infesting the country in which 
we happen to come across them. In fact, we see them as part of 
the local flora and fauna, and not as men of like passions with 
ourselves; and, seeing them thus as something infra-human, we 
feel entitled to treat them as though they did not possess ordinary 
human rights. ‘They are merely natives of the lands which they 
occupy; and no term of occupancy can be long enough to confer 
any prescriptive right. Thei tenure as provisional and precarious 
as that of the forest trees which the Western pioneer fells or that 
of the big game which he shoots down. And how shall the 
‘civilized’ Lords of Creation treat the human game, when in their 
‘own good time they come to take possession of the land which, 
by right of eminent domain, is indefeasibly their own? Shall they 
treat these ‘Natives’ as vermin to be exterminated, or as domestic- 
able animals to be turned into hewers of wood and drawers of 
water? No other alternative need be considered, if ‘niggers have 
no souls’, All this is implicit in the word ‘Natives’, as we have 
come to use it in the English language in our time? Evidently 
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the word is not a scientific term but an instrument of action: an 
a priori justification for a plan of campaign. It belongs to the realm 
of Western practice and not of Western theory; and this explains 
the paradox that a classificatory-minded society has not hesitated 
to apply the name indiscriminately to the countrymen of a Gandhi 
and a Bose and a Rabindranath Tagore, as well as to ‘primitives’ 
of the lowest degree of culture, such as the Andaman Islanders 
and the Australian Blackfellows. For the theoretical purpose of 
objective description, this sweeping use of the word makes sheer 
nonsense. For the practical purpose of asserting the claim that 
our Western Civilization is the only civilization in the World, the 
usage is a militant gesture. It signalizes the fact that all the non- 
Western societies which are alive in the World to-day, from the 
lowest to the highest, have been swept up into our economic net, 
and it postulates the contention that this common predicament is 
the only important fact about any of them. In short, the word 
‘Natives? is like a piece of smoked glass which modern Western 
observers hold in front of their eyes when they look abroad upon 
the World, in order that the gratifying spectacle of a 'Westernized" 
surface may not be disturbed by any perception of the native fires 
which are still blazing underneath. 

In the second place, the dogma of ‘the Unity of Civilization’ 
requires the historian to ignore the difference—of kind rather than 
mere degree—which distinguishes the continuity between the 
histories of two related civilizations from the continuity between 
two successive chapters in the history of a single civilization. The 
nature and extent of this difference have been investigated above! 
and may therefore be taken for granted for the purpose of the 
argument here. At this point we need only observe that, by 
shutting their eyes to this, our historians enable themselves to 
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ancestors of Mankind. It is true that, in presenting the evolution. 
of Civilization in this figure of a single straight line, they are 
compelled to admit the entrance of one tributary from a separate 
source in order to account for the germ of creative activity, derived 
from the Syriac Society, out of which the internal proletariat of 
the Hellenic Society generated the Catholic Church. Yet, how- 
ever important they may acknowledge this contribution to be, 
they insist upon treating it as exceptional; and in any case they 
derive ‘Modern Civilization’ from no more than two sources: 
the main stream from ‘Greece and Rome’, the tributary from 
"Palestine! 

In the third place, they ignore the histories, or the chapters in. 
the histories, of civilizations that do not happen to fit into the 
frame within which they have confined their picture?—dismissing 
them as ‘semi-barbarous’ or as “decadent’* or as belonging to ‘the 
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Unchanging East’ which is declared to be without significance 
for ‘the History of Civilization’.! 

‘On such grounds they ignore, to begin with, all those chapters in 
Syriac history which are subsequent to the fertilization of the inter 
nal proletariat of the Hellenic Society with the Syriac germ of the 

ic Church. They ignore, for example, the Nestorian and 
Monophysite movements in which the Syriac Society attempted 
to turn the Christian syncretism to its own account ? they ignore 
Islam, the universal church which the internal proletariat of the 
Syriac Society eventually succeeded in creating for itself out of 
indigenous elements after Hellenism had been expelled at length 
from the Syriac World;? they ignore the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
Caliphates, the political instruments by which the final expulsion 
of Hellenism was accomplished and by which a barbarian 'succes- 
sor-state’ of the Roman Empire was then converted into a reinte- 
gration of the Syriac universal state of the Achaemenidae.* Again, 
they ignore the histories of the Egyptiac, Sumeric, Babylonic, and 
Hittite societies, except in so far as these civilizations influenced 
the Minoan or the Syriac or the Hellenic5 Finally, they ignore 
critical periods covered the decadence of the Hellenic Civilization and the semi- 
Beslan af or Mentre Clan. (See a Br pP, 1991209, dn] 
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the histories of all the other civilizations completely. Orthodox 
Christendom, for instance, is either tacitly subsumed under 
‘Western Christendom on the strength of the common element in 
their names, o else it is disposed of, in terms of Western history, 
as a sort of temporary excrescence on the body of our Western 
Society which served it in its infancy as a shield against Oriental 
attacks and which afterwards atrophied and dropped off in the 
course of nature when its services had ceased to be necessary, as 
a tadpole’s gills and tail disappear after the creature has turned 
into a frog. As for the other three living non-Western civiliza- 
tions—the Islamic, the Hindu, and the Far Eastern—they are 
refused recognition and their members are disposed of by being 
tied, as ‘Natives’, to our Western chariot wheels? Moreover, 
Indic history is telescoped into Hindu history and Sinic history 
into Far Eastern history by the same high-handed manipulation 
that is applied to Minoan, Hellenic, and Western history sand thus 
the Indic and the Sinic civilizations are eliminated likewise. This 
only leaves the four civilizations of the New World—the Mayan, 
the Yucatec, the Mexic, and the Andean—and these are explained 
away as irrelevant phenomena of an alter orbis, or more bluntly 
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as abortive attempts at civilization which fell too far short of 
success to be taken into account. 

By such Procrustean operations, the thesis of ‘the Unity of 
Civilization’ is maintained to this day. That a Freeman should 
have maintained it in a generation when seven of our twenty-one 
representatives of the species had not yet been disinterred by the 
archaeologist’s spade was a venial error! That a de Gobineau, at 
an earlier date and with less information at his command, should 
have perceived that civilizations are a species and that there is no 
such thing as a unique ‘Civilization’ with a capital ‘C’, was a 
brilliant feat of historical intuition. That any Western historian 
in the year 1933 should follow Freeman and not de Gobineau in 
this matter, in the face of the facts as they have become apparent, 
is at first sight difficult to understand? Perhaps this survival of 
the misconception of ‘the Unity of History’ is to be explained 
by the persistence of three underlying misconceptions: the ego- 
centric illusion, the catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’, and the 
misconception of growth as a movement in a straight line. 

In examining the current Western view that the Western 
Society of our day is the consummation of human history and is 
synonymous with ‘Civilization’ itself, we have treated it as an 
instance of the influence of the social environment on historical 
thought and have seen in it a consequence of the world-dominion 
which this particular civilization has succeeded in establishing in 
modern times on the economic and political planes. On second 
thoughts, however, we may wonder whether this explanation is 
not, after all, too Aattering to the human capacity for objective 
judgement. 

If this world-dominion on these two planes happened to have 
been established by some living society other than ours of the 
West, and if Western observers held that the consummation of 
human history and the unique entity called ‘Civilization’ were to 
be found in this other society and not in ours, then their view 
would be entitled to respectful consideration; and although we 
should reject it still, on the same grounds on which we have rejected 
it above in its application to the Western Society, we should allow 
in these hypothetical circumstances that it might have an element 
of rationality and objectivity. We should make the same allow- 
ance, in the actual circumstances of the World in our day, if the 
current Western view regarding the role of the Western Society 

* See the note st the end of I. B Gv), Annex, blow. The igure becomes eight out 
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were generally held by non-Western students of human affairs. 
It would be possible, no doubt, to find a number of non-Western 
observers who do take that view. Yet a census of opinions would 
almost certainly reveal that, in the actual circumstances of the 
‘World, there are still at least as many Orthodox Christian and 
Islamic and Hindu and Far Eastern observers who each regard 
their own respective society as the consummation of human 
history and as severally synonymous with Civilization itself, and 
who hold this view with the same assured conviction that sustains 
the corresponding but incompatible view among their Western 
contemporaries. The same assurance proclaims itself in the 
utterances of all the extinct societies, in all the chances and changes 
of their mortal lives, wherever a record survives. The Pyrami 
Builders of Egypt possessed this assurance in greater measure 
than the most triumphant captain of industry in the Western 
World of to-day; the revivalists of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, 
and the priesthood which continued to preserve the long-since 
petrified tradition of the Egyptiac culture under the Achaemenian 
And Ptolemaic and Roman régimes, inherited the assurance of 
the Pyramid-Builders, regardless of the fact that in their times the 
Egyptiac Society was in contact with other representatives of the 
species to which any unprejudiced observer would have given 
precedence over the Egyptiac Society unhesitatingly if he had been 
Esked to pick out the Chosen People of the age. Doubtless the 
last scribe who knew how to write the hieroglyphic script and 
the last sculptor who knew how to carve a bas-relief in the Egyptiac 
style cherished the same illusion, when the Egyptiac Society was 
in articulo mortis, that had been cherished by their predecessors at 
the time when the Egyptiac Society was still holding its own among 
its kind and at the still earlier time when, for all that its members 
knew, it was the only society of the kind that ever had existed or 
was destined ever to exist in the World. All this soe that the 
current Western misconception of ‘the Unity of Civilization’ 
through its assumed identity with the Western Society has deeper 
psychological roots than those which are grounded in the momen- 
tay state of our social environment ‘At bottom, the misconception 
is founded on an egocentric illusion which is always and every- 
where ingrained in human minds. 

Of course it is possible that the omnipresent illusion may 
accidentally coincide with reality in any given case. At any moment 
in the history of any civilization, so long as the society remains 
alive, its members may be right in believing that their own local 
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and temporary movement is in the main line of evolution—that 
itis on the point of vindicating its claim to be the consummation of 
human history by accomplishing the transformation of Sub-Man 
through Man into Super-Man." Yet the chances in favour of this. 
coincidence cannot ever be very great. We know of twenty-one 
cases in which the enterprise of civilization has been attempted 
hitherto. We know of no case in which the goal of human en- 
deavours has been attained yet, while on the other hand we know 
of fourteen cases in which attempts to attain the goal are proved 
to have failed irretrievably by the fact that the societies which 
made them have become extinct. The possibility of attaining the 
goal is still an open question in the seven cases? of the civilizations 
that are still alive. While there is life there is hope; but in such a 
complicated and mysterious question it would be rash to prophesy 
—even on the most plausible appearances—that the prospects of 
any one of the seven still surviving candidates are assuredly better 
than those of any of its competitors; and it remains possible and 
indeed probable that none of the seven is destined to see the 
Promised Land. The goal of human endeavours may be attained, 
perhaps thousands or hundreds of thousands of years hence, by 
some society yet unborn; or the Human Race itself may become 
extinct without the goal ever having been attained 

Moreover, in the nature of the case, it is quite impossible 
for members of a living society to forecast, with any degree of 
probability whatever, the chances of this achievement being 
accomplished (if it is to be accomplished) by their own civilization.> 
Compared with the life-span of a human being, the time-span of 
a civilization is so vast that a human observer cannot hope to take 
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their guesses have really nothing to do with any objective calcula- 
tion of probabilities but are pure expressions of the egocentric 
illusion. 

‘Now we have learnt to overcome this illusion in our study of 
the stellar universe, We no longer postulate a geocentric system 
because the Earth happens to be the stellar body whose surface 
we inhabit, We have taught ourselves to discount the false appear- 
ances arising from our accidental point of observation and to 
Conceive of the Universe as a system of nebulae and galaxies in 
which our own planet and our own sun and even our own star- 
Cluster is less conspicuous than a grain of dust in a cathedral. 
‘Again, in our personal relations with other human beings, we have 
learnt, if not to overcome the illusion, at least to be on our guard 
against it. In any human society, practising solipsists are treated 
as madmen and the tendency towards solipsism called egotism is 
regarded, according to its degree, as an absurdity or a vice. ‘There 
are certain situations, however, in which the egocentric illusion 


Cultural plane, we have hardly yet begun to suspect that our own 
civilization may not, after all, be the consummation of human 
history or a synonym for Civilization itself. Indeed, we people of 
the West, so far from shaking ourselves free from the illusion as it 
besets us in this form, have apparently sunk deeper into this slough 
of error in the course of our history. In the so-called Middle Ages 
‘we portrayed one of the three Magi as a negro! and looked forward 
to the intervention of an Oriental champion of Christendom called 
Prester John. In the eighteenth century, when we had degraded 
the negro to the role of a slave, we were still capable of admiring 
the culture of the Far East? To-day, after dismissing the artists 
and philosophers of China to the limbo—or corral—which we 
have constructed for ‘Natives’, we are apparently even losing our 
admiration for Hellenism, the civilization to which ours is ‘affi- 
iated'. When we have closed this last door against the humanities, 
we shall have touched the nadir of our fall from grace. 

"The best cure for such insanity is ridicule, and we can apply it 
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by observing how exquisitely ridiculous our ‘Anglo-Saxon attitude? 
looks when it is struck by other people. Consider, for instance, 
the following missive which was presented in A.D. 1793 by the 
philosophic Emperor Ch'ien Lung to a British envoy for delivery 
to his master the mad King George III of Britain: 

"You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas; nevertheless, 
impelled by your humble desire to partake of the benefits of our 
tion, you have despatched a mission respectfully bearing your memori 
+ + Í have perused your memorial: the earnest terms in which it is 
couched reveal a respectful humility on’ your part, which is highly 
praiseworthy. 

"In consideration of the fact that your Ambassador and his deputy 
have come a long way with your memorial and tribute, I have shown 
them high favour and have allowed them to be introduced into my 
presence. To manifest my indulgence, T have entertained them ata 

quet and made them numerous gifts... . 
“As to your entreaty to send one of your nationals to be accredited to 
say Celestial Court and to be in control of your country's trade with 
ina, this request is contrary to all usage of my Dynasty and cannot 
eaibly be entertained. - if you assert that your reverence for Our 
Eklestial Dynasty fils you with a desire to acquire our civilization, our 
ceremonies and code of laws differ so completely from your own that, 
even if your Envoy were able to acquire the rudiments of our civilization, 
you could not possibly transplant our manners and customs to 
alien soil. ‘Therefore, however adept the Envoy might become, nothing 
would be gained thereby. 

"Swaying the wide world, I have but one aim in view, namely, to 
maintain a perfect governance and to fulfil the duties of the State. 
Strange and costly objects do not interest me. If I have commanded 
that the tribute offerings sent by you, O King, are to be accepted, this 
was solely in consideration for the spirit which prompted you to despatch 
them from afar. Our Dynasty’s majestic virtue has penetrated into 
every country under Heaven, and kings of all nations have offered their 
Costly tribute by land and sea. As your Ambassador can ee for himself, 
‘we possess all things. I set no value on objects strange or ingenious, 
and have no use for your country’s manufactures," 

The Emperor’s attitude evokes a smile to-day when we read his 
words in the light of all that has happened during the period of 
rather more than a century that has elapsed since those words 
were indited. Tt seems scarcely credible to us, here and now, that 
a Manchu philosopher-king, receiving a plain announcement of 
the approaching impact of the West newly armed with the tre- 
mendous weapons of Industrialism, should have shown himself 
so blind to the signs of the times. Yet there is no doubt that 


1 Quoted from Whyte, A. F.: China and Foreign Powers (London 1937, Milford), 
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Chen Lung was an able and experienced statesman with a 
distinguished mind; and the sequel to the episode does not 
really expose him as a fool. Rather, it suggests that a contemporary 
Western statesman of equal ability, if he had been standing in 
Ch'ien Lung’s shoes, would have reacted in the same way; and 
this suggests, in turn, that our own attitude towards ‘Natives’ 
may come to appear equally obtuse a century hence. 

Again, we may recall the story of the Sharif of Morocco who, 
returning home after a visit to Europe at some date which was 
ater than the establishment of the French protectorate over his 
country, was yet heard to exclaim, as he sighted the Moroccan 
coast: “What a comfort to be getting back to Civilization!” When 
our great-grandchildren make the same remark as their ship enters 
the Solent or the Mersey, will the joke be published in the comic 
papers of China and—Morocco? 

We may also reflect upon a conversation which took place 
between a British statesman and a Persian visitor some time after 
the peace-settlement which followed the General War of 1914-18. 

ing that he could aot understand how the 


Persia, from A.D. 1907 onwards, a policy which he could only 
describe as a cynical sacrifice of the rights and welfare of an inno- 
cent, friendly, and defenceless country on the altar of the Anglo- 
Russian entente. The British statesman, who had been largely 
responsible for the policy and who was of a frank, straightforward 
disposition, admitted to his visitor that Persia had been deliberately 
sacrificed; ‘but’, he added, ‘the British policy which you criticize 


At this the Persian, who had at first been mildly puzzled and 
aggrieved, completely lost his temper. His heart burnt within 
him and a torrent of denunciation issued from his lips: "Your 
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policy was infinitely more wicked than I had suspected! The 
cynicism of it is beyond imagination! You have the effrontery to 
look me in the face and tell me complacently that you have deli- 
berately sacrificed the unique treasure which Persia preserves for 
Humanity—the priceless jewel of Civilization—on the off-chance 
of saving your worthless Western Society from the catastrophe 
which its own greed and pugnacity were inevitably bringing upon 
its head! Put myself in your place, indeed! What should I have 
cared, and what do I care now, if Europe perish so long as Persia 
lives! Therewith, he indignantly took his leave; and the British 
statesman found himself unable to feel certain that his visitor's 
indignation. was unjustified or his point of view unreasonable. 
Was it Europe or Persia that held the seed from which the life 
of the future was to spring? Perhaps the answer to that question 
could not, after all, be taken for granted. Perhaps it could only be 
given by Time and only be read correctly by some historian looking 
back upon the year 1907 of the Christian Era from a distance of 
many centuries. 

I will conclude these illustrations with a trivial incident which 
I witnessed myself at a meeting of the Board of Studies in History 
of a prominent and cosmopolitan Western university. We were 
considering the subjects for theses that were being offered by 
candidates for higher degrees, and I had fallen into a stupor as 
T listened to one title after another being recited and approved. 
Some of the subjects offered and accepted for research bore upon 
the minutiae of administration in the Kingdom of England and in 
one or two other parochial states of the Western World in the 
Middle Ages; others related to the diplomacy of the Western 
Balance of Power in more recent times. Suddenly I was roused 
by hearing the Secretary read out a proposal to investigate the 
social and political conditions of India in the age of the Guptas, 
and my mind immediately began to work. More light on one of 
those universal states that stand out as landmarks in the histories 
of civilizations; a study of the age in which Hellenism was finally 
expelled from the Indic World and in which the Buddha became 
a prophet without honour in his own country? Here at last was 
something on our agenda that might make our meeting worth 
while. This train of thought, which went through my mind in a 
flash, was cut short by a titter which ran round the Board. "May 
we ask the Secretary to read that name again?’ said a member on 
my left; and, at the repetition of the word ‘Guptas’, the titter 
turned to loud laughter. I found that I was laughing, too—at the 
laughter of my colleagues—and, glancing round the room, I 
caught the eye of an Orientalist, sitting opposite. Silently we 
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signalled to each other that we were enjoying a private joke of 
our own. 

In Western minds the egocentric illusion, illustrated above, is 
fortified by the catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’, which con- 
founds the three living civilizations of Islam, Hinduism, and the 
Far East under the nondescript epithet ‘Oriental’, and which 
carries the assumption that they all differ in equal measure from 
the civilization of the West and that they are indistinguishable 
from one another and from any of the extinct civilizations except 
the Hellenic and perhaps the Minoan. In reality, Islam has less 
in common with either the Hindu or the Far Eastern Civilization 
than it has with the Orthodox Christian and the Western, while 
the gulfs that divide the Hindu and the Far Eastern Civilization 
from ours are possibly not so wide as the gulf which divides them 
from one another. As for the extinct civilizations, we have found 
no evidence that any living civilization, either Western or non- 
Western, is in any way related to the Egyptiac; and it is certain 
that none of them are related to any of the four extinct civilizations 
of the New World? The catchword of ‘the Unchanging East 
collapses at a touch; and we are left wondering how this vulgar 
error can ever have obtained its hold. It appears to be based on two 
confusions of thought, one general and the other particular. 

In the first place, Western students of non-Western histories 
—unconsciously influenced in their historical thought by their 
social environment—have concentrated their attention upon the 
political plane because this is the plane on which the Western 
Society chiefly lives and in which Western minds are chiefly 
interested; and in many histories the political plane presents at 
fst sight the appearance of à statie condition of irresponsible 
des This appearance is largely an illusion; and Western 
students might have scen through it if they had studied non- 
Western politics more thoroughly, cven without looking deeper. 
If, however, their mental vision had penetrated through the 
political plane to the cultural plane beneath, they would have 
realized that, even if the first appearances on the political plane 
had been entirely confirmed by closer investigation, the static 
condition, on this plane, of the societies which they were studying 
was of little or no significance in view of the wealth and life which 
reveal themselves in the histories of these same societies as soon 
as the observer's attention is transferred from the superficial tothe 
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fundamental plane of social existence. By ignoring the cultural 
planet and by equating politics with Life, Western observers 
arrive at an opinion about non-Western histories which exposes 
the confusion of their thought as much as it ministers to their 
self-esteem. 

‘The other confusion of thought that is responsible for the catch- 
word of ‘the Unchanging East’ arises from the historical accident 
of the origins of our Western religion. The germ of creative power 
from which the Christian Church has spi was derived by the 
internal proletariat of the Hellenic Society Syriac ‘Natives’ 
who were forcibly enrolled in its ranks thee recruits contributed 
to the common stock not only their personal religious experience 
but an inherited religious literature which was ado by the 
Church as its ‘Old Testament’; for Westerners brought up in the 
Christian tradition, the ‘Old Testament’ came to stand for Oriental 
Literature par excellence; and no part of the ‘Old Testament has 
made such a general appeal to the Western imagination as the 
stories of the Hebrew Patriarchs. In these stories, the characters 
and events are mythical, but the social background against which 
they are set is the life along the border between the North Arabian 
Steppe and the cultivated lands of Syria as this life was actually 
lived by the Hebrew and Aramaean tribes in their heroic age 
(circa 1425-1125 8.c.), when they were just breaking out of the 
Desert into the Sown and were beginning to exchange a Nomadic 
for a sedentary system of economy. ‘The conditions of this life in 
this age, as portrayed in the Book of Genesis, have made a deep 
impression on Western minds, partly owing to the great literary 
power of many of the passages? and partly because the conditions 
themselves are so picturesquely different from those of our Western 
life in any age. With their minds thus prepared, our modern 
Western travellers have visited the Holy Land of Christianity 
and have observed, with mingled feelings of astonishment and 
of delight, that, in the Transjordanian borderland between the 
Desert and the Sown, the life which is being lived to-day corre- 
sponds, in point after point, with the description in Genesis of the 
life of the Patriarchs. Since, in their tradition, the ‘Old Testament’ 
is tantamount to Oriental Literature and its scene of action to 
‘the Fast, they interpret these correspondences between their 
reading and their observations as evidences of an ‘Unchanging 
this plane, see pp. rst-3, above, For examples 
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East’, without reflecting that they are making a generalization 
about half the World on the strength of the local conditions in a 
small area with a peculiar character of its own. 

In reality, our travellers have encountered, not an ‘Unchanging 
East,’ but an unchanging North Arabian Steppe. On the Steppe, 
the physical environment is so hard and so imperious a task- 
master to human beings that their ability to adapt themselves to it is 
confined within narrow limits. Life on the Steppe is a perpetual 
tattle with Nature which is lost în a moment fever the Puman 
combatants break their formation or relax their discipline; and 
there is only one kind of formation and one kind of discipline that 
enables them to hold their own. Tn other words the North Arabian 
Steppe imposes upon all human beings in all ages who have 
hardihood to be its inhabitants a rigid and unvarying way of life 
Yet this steppe, after all, is an infinitesimal fraction of an ‘Unchang- 
ing East’ which, in the popular Western imagination, is conceived 
as extending from the Mediterranean to the Pacific and perhaps 
from China to Peru. If the Old ‘Testament had happened to 
contain equally minute and vivid descriptions of life in Ur, at the 
time when Abraham’s father was supposed to have migrated thence 
to Haran,? or of life in Egyptian Thebes, at the time when Abraham 
was supposed to have visited Pharaoh’s court, the modern Western 
traveller, with these descriptions in his mind, would certainly not 
have found them reproduced with any remarkable closeness of 
correspondence in life as he saw it being lived in Baghdad and 
Cairo nowadays. It follows that, in all probability, he would not 
have been caught by the catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’ if 
an accident of his Western tradition had not focused his attention 
upon one small and unrepresentative fraction of the field. 

Let us imaginarily invert the situation by constructing the 
intellectual history of a fictitious Baghdadi boy, who has been 
born since the arrival of the British at Baghdad in 1917 and whose. 
father has determined to give him a thoroughly Western scientific. 
education in order to fit him for making his way in the Westernized 
East of to-morrow. The father begins by giving the boy some 
direct insight into Western scientific methods by showing him 
Western scientists at work in his own country. He takes him to 
see the archaeological excavations at Ur. Let us assume that the 
boy is as intelligent as his father, and that this visit arouses in him 
a general interest in modern Western Archaeology, ranging over 
the whole field as far as it has been explored by Western scholars. 
Among other things, the life of the lake-dwellers in the Alps in the 

$ For a description of the Nomadic way of life, see Part III. A, vol. iii, pp. 7-22, 
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‘Eneolithic Age’ is sure to appeal to the Baghdadi boy for the same 
reasons which invest the conditions of life on the North Arabian 


- Steppe with a special interest for Western readers of the Book of 


Genesis. The boy's interest in the lake-dwellers will broaden out 
into a study of all aspects of their life, including the manner in 
which they adapted themselves to the imperious conditions of the 
local terrain and climate in keeping their cattle. He will follow 
the ancient lacustrine herdsmen as they drive their cattle up from 
the lake-side to ever higher upland pastures with the advance of 
spring and then gradually down again from alp to alp to the water’s 

‘with the retreat of summer. This study will become his 
hobby; and when the time comes for him to visit Europe, he will 
make a bee-line first for Switzerland. "here, herded by some 
tourist agency into Alpine hotels, he will observe, with astonish- 
ment and delight, that the pastoral life with which he is familiar 
from the books about the mnl lake dwell which his father 
gave him to read at home is being lived, apparently unchanged, 
by the Swiss herdsmen of to-day. With "slat extraordinary Pere 
sistence social phenomena perpetuate themselves in this strange 
and romantic Western World! How different from ‘Iraq, where 
the disinterred vestiges of Ur and Babylon and Nineveh proclaim 
to any Baghdadi who sets eyes on them that, in his country, Life 
is a flux and history a synonym for change. And now this Baghdadi 
has discovered ‘the Unchanging West’. What a tale to tell to his 
countrymen when he goes home again! 

Of course our intelligent young man from Baghdad would not 
have rushed into this ludicrously erroneous generalization if the 
romance of the Alpine pastures had not absorbed his attention 
to the extent of preventing him from studying with equal thorough- 
ness the histories of those sites on Western soil that are now 
occupied by the cities of Zürich and Lausanne—not to speak of 
Paris and London and Berlin and New York and Chicago. If he 
had studied these likewise, he could not conceivably have imagined 
that the West was ‘unchanging’ by comparison with ‘Iraq (immense 
though the changes in ‘Iriq have been, on every plane of social 
life, over the span of five or six thousand years within which we 
happen to know something about the country's history). He has 
been misled by a failure to realize that he has been making a 
generalization about half the World on the strength of local con- 
ditions in a small area with a peculiar character of its own. While 
the Alps impose upon all human beings in all ages who have the 
hardihood to be their inhabitants 2s rigid and as unvarying a way 
of life as is imposed by the North Arabian Steppe, it is likewise 
true that the Alps are as small a fraction of the Western World 
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as the North Arabian Steppe is of the East. An extravaganza? 
Yet quid rides? For mutato nomine de te fabula narratur, you 
Western traveller, whoever you may have been, who first brought 
home to us the catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’.* 

It is possible that neither this catchword nor its obverse, the 
egocentric illusion, would have sufficed in itself to support the mis- 
conception of ‘the Unity of History’ on a Western basis, without 
being reinforced by an underlying misconception of the process 
of growth as a movement in a straight line.. RN 

"This is nothing but the primitive image of the magic bean- 
in the poen which shoot» up perpendicularly from the 
earth and grows on and on, without ever failing to draw the sap. 
after it into its perpetually receding tendrils or ever crumpling 
under its perpetually increasing weight, until it strikes its head 
against the under side of the firmament. While our Western his- 
torians are still thinking in terms of this image, our Western 
physical scientists have long since discarded it, in their studies 
of evolution in non-human fields, in favour of what we may call 
the image of the pollarded willow. ‘The workaday willow, like the 
magic bean-stalk, starts its growth perpendicularly in a single 
line; but, before it has time to grow top-heavy, a man comes along 
with an axe and pollards its head. The willow’s upward movement 
in a single perpendicular line has been cut short violently by an 
external force. Will the tree die of the shock, or will it adapt its 
manner of growth to the new conditions that have been imposed 
on it from outside? Possessing the will to live, the tree chooses 
the latter alternative; and from its mutilated summit it now puts 
forth half a dozen shoots instead of one and sends these up in all 
directions, not perpendicularly but at a slant. Each of these shoots 
attempts, in its own growth, to overcome the effects of the blow 
which the trunk has received and to carry the life of the tree 
forward one stage farther. Most of the shoots come to nothing 
and wilt away; a minority—perhaps a single shoot—grows on 
until the man comes round with his axe and pays it the compliment 
of pollarding it in its turn; and so the story repeats itself: from its 
mutilated head the next cluster of shoots arises. 
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This is the true image of evolution as it has come to be con- 
ceived by our Western botanists and zoologists.t At an earlier 
int in this Study, we have already attempted to transpose it 
Into terms of human history We have suggested that the histories 
of individuals and communities and societies fall into successive 
chapters, in each of which a number of representatives of which- 
ever the species may be are confronted by some identical challenge 
which imposes an ordeal. Under each of these common ordeals, 
the parties react in different ways. The majority succumb out- 
right; some just manage to survive, but at the cost of such wear 
and tear that they are good for nothing afterwards; others discover 
a response to the challenge which is so satisfactory that it not only 
carries them through the ordeal of the moment but puts them in 
a favourable posture for undergoing the next; others, again, follow 
these path-finders as sheep follow their leader into a gap which he 
has forced through a hedge. This seems to be a more illuminating 
conception of evolution than the old-fashioned image of the bean- 
stalk, and we shall be guided by this conception throughout our 
Study. Meanwhile, the old image still cramps the thought of 
many Western historians. 

n their ‘periodizations’, our historians still dispose their periods 
in a single series end to end, like the sections of a bamboo-stem 
between joint and joint or the sections of the patent extensible 
handle on the end of which an up-to-date modern chimney 
sweep pokes his brush up a flue. On the brush-handle which our 
contemporary Western historians have inherited from their pre- 
decessors as part of their stock-in-trade, there were originally 
two joints only—the "Ancient and the ‘Modern’, corresponding 
to the ‘Old Testament’ and the ‘New Testament’ of the Bible 
and to the dual back-to-back reckoning by years ‘before Christ’ and 
by ‘years of Our Lord’ in our traditional Janus-faced system of 
chronology. This dichotomy of historical time was a relic of the 
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Weltanschauung of the internal proletariat of the Hellenic Society, 
in which the proletariat expressed its sense of alienation from the 
Hellenic dominant minority by making an absolute antithesis 
between the old dispensation of the Hellenic Civilization and the 
new dispensation of the Christian Church, and succumbed to 
the egocentric illusion by treating the transition from the one dis 
pensation to the other as the turning-point of all human history." 
Fhe retention of these two periods in our modern Western histo- 
rians’ conventional scheme is due to that consciousness of 'affilia- 
tion’ to the Hellenic Society which still pervades all cultivated 
minds in a Western Society which has had the Christian Church 
for its chrysalis. The Primitive Christians, however, when they divi- 
ded History into two periods and two only, were assuming that its 
origin was recent? and its end not far off. As time has gone on, our 
Western historians have found it convenient to extend their tele- 
scopic brush-handle by adding a third section, which they have 
called ‘medieval’ because they have chosen to insert it between the 
other two. ‘They have not yet realized that they are the victims of 
a malicious trick. If only they would remove their heads from the 
chimney for a moment and take a walk round the house, they would 
observe that the builder is at work all the time on the roof and that 
he is heightening the chimney-stack faster than they are adding 
fresh sections to the handle of their brush. At this rate they have 
no more chance of ever poking their brush up to the top of the 
flue than the Danaids have of filling their sieves or than Sisyphus 
has of planting his boulder on the summit of the mountain, 
‘While the division between ‘Ancient’ and ‘Modern’ stands for 
the break between Hellenic and Western history, the division 
between ‘Medieval’ and ‘Modern’ merely stands for the transition 
from one chapter in Western history to another. The break (if 
there was one) which this transition involved was so much slighter 
than the other break that the difference in degree amounts to a 
difference in kind? The formula ‘Ancient-+Medieval+- Modern’ 
is thus wrongly constructed. It should be rewritten 'Hellenic-- 
Western (Western=Medieval+-Modern)’. Yet even this version 
is not altogether correct; for the transition from one chapter of 
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Western history to another about the year 1475 of the Christian 
Era which receives recognition in the division between ‘Medieval’ 
and ‘Modern’ is by no means the only transition of that kind and 
that degree which has occurred in the course of our Western history 
up to date. There is no warrant for laying greater stress on 1475 
than on 1075 or on 1875. Round about each of these other dates, 
we can observe transitions which are not less strongly pronounced 
than that which we find in the neighbourhood of 14753! and if, in 
working out a scheme for the internal 'periodization! of Western 
history, we decide to begin a new chapter about 1475 and to call 
this chapter by a special name, we must also begin other new 
chapters, with names of their own, about 1075 and 1875. The 
conventional formula will then have to be revised second time 
and will come out as follows: ‘Hellenic-+Western (Western = 
Western I (crea A. 675-1073) 4 Wester II (circa 1075-1375) 
Western. IIT (circa 1475-1875)4- Western IV (circa 1875-2). 
The formula is now correct as far as it goes, but it is not yet com- 
plete. In order to complete it, we should have first to expand the 
term on the Hellenic side of the main copula by the operation 
which we have carried out already on the Western side. "Then we 
should have to attach Minoan history by another copula in front 
of Hellenic history and expand this additional element in the same 
way; and after that we should have to treat the other civilizations 
on uniform lines. We should find it impossible to bring them all 
within a single comprehensive formula, however ingeniously we 
handled their relations. Fortunately, we need not pursue the 
fantasy further. It has served its turn in demonstrating that the 
conventional formula ‘Ancient-+Medieval+Modern’ is not only 
inadequate but misleading. 
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(c) THE PHILOSOPHICAL CONTEMPORANEITY OF ALL 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SPECIES 


We have now dealt with two incompatible objections to our plan 
of comparative study: on the one hand, that our twenty-one 
Societies have no common characteristic beyond that of all being 
“intelligible fields of historical study’; on the other, that ‘the Unity 
of ion’ reduces the apparent plurality of civilizations to the 
singular number. We have shown that the twenty-one societies 


of a single species of the genus. Yet our critics, though compelled 
to go with us thus far, may 
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alive. If we were to ask the opinion of recognized authorities on 
the study of any species of any form of Life as to whether, in 
principle, it is sound practice to compare with one another 
Tepresentatives of a species which are spread over as many as three 
successive generations, they would answer that it is incontestably 
sound practice to draw instances for comparison from a seriés of 

erations extending to many times that number, because it is 
one of the universal features of Life on this planet, as we know it by 
observation in any of its forms, that it takes many more generations 
than three for specific characters to change so far as to produce any 
specific difference. 

"The fact that, in our survey of civilizations, we have found in no 
case a higher number of successive generations than three, when 
read together with the fact that we have found no more than 
twenty-one representatives of the species altogether, means that 
this species is very young in terms of its own time-scale, Moreover, 
its absolute age up to date is very short compared with that of the 
sister species called ‘Primitive Societies’. We have noted already 
that we cannot date the emergence of the earliest known civiliza- 
tions quite as far back as six thousand years before our own time. 
On the other hand, we have reason to believe that the Human Race 
has been in existence for several hundred thousand years; and 
primitive societies are coeval with Mankind itself{—or rather, they 
ire anterior to Mankind, since social life is a condition which the 
evolution of Man out of Sub-Man presupposes and without which 
that evolution could not conceivably have taken place." 
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We can now see that the objection which we are answering rests 
on a simple mistake in reasoning. The ‘historical time’ which is 
represented as being so vast a span that it fixes a great gulf between 
the histories of civilizations which lie at opposite extremities of it 
is really a synonym for the time which has elapsed since the ear- 
liest date at which representatives of the species ‘civilizations’ are 
known to have existed. Therefore, ex hypothesi, some representa- 
tives of this species go back to ‘the dawn of history’ in this sense 
and, with ‘history’ implicitly defined in this way, the statement is 
tautologous and its chronological implications are void of signi- 
ficance. The significant chronological measures are, first, the 
ratio between the time during which the species has existed up to 
date and the average duration of its representatives as indicated by 
the highest number of generations that we can find; and, second, 
the ratio between the time during which the species has existed up 
to date and the time during which primitive societies have existed 
since the date when, under their aegis, Sub-Man transformed 
himself into Man. If we take the antiquity of Man to be something 
like 300,000 years, then the antiquity of civilizations, so far from 
being coeval with human history, will be found to cover less than 
2 per cent. of its present span: less than 6,000 years out of 300,000-+. 
On this time-scale, the lives of our twenty-one civilizations—dis- 
tributed over not more than Gree generations of societies and 
concentrated within less than one-fiftieth part of the lifetime of 
‘Mankind—must be regarded, on a philosophic view, as con- 
temporary with one another." 
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(d) THE PHILOSOPHICAL EQUIVALENCE OF ALL REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE SPECIES 


At this point our critics may perhaps concede that civilizations 
are comparable, but they will probably object that this com- 
parability is merely formal. Is not its scope confined to certain 
external characteristics? And when we take account of inner values, 
do we not find that the differences in value between one civilization 
and another are so vast that no comparative judgements of value 
can be made as between them? In respect of value, therefore, 
must we not draw an absolute distinction between the valuable 
civilizations and the valueless? And, supposing that the valuable 
category proved to be represented by not more than one specimen, 
would not that bring us back, by another road, to ‘the Unity of 
Civilization’ (‘Civilization’ in the singular being equated with the 
rare element of value in ‘civilizations’ in the plural)? 

"The first answer to this objection is one that we have given 
before, when ‘the Unity of Civilization’ was under discussion. 
Value is intrinsically subjective; and we shall find that the members 
of each civilization, if forced to abandon the assertion that their 
own civilization is the only civilization that exists, will fall back 
upon the assertion that it is the only civilization that possesses any 
value. This is simply the old egocentric illusion in a new form. 

‘The second answer is that value, like Time, is relative. If we 
examine our species “civilizations” in vacuo, we are bound ex 
hypothesi to arrange them on a value-scale on which they are 
distributed from extremity to extremity, just as we had to dis- 
tribute them over the whole span of ‘historical time’ when "his- 
torical time’ was equated with the time during which the species 
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‘civilizations’ has been in existence. In order to obtain a value- 
scale for civilizations which, instead of being simply relative, is 
in some sense absolute, we must compare them, in respect of 
value, not only with one another, but also on the one hand with 
the common goal of their endeavours, and on the other hand with the 
primitive societies from which they are distinguished by a common 
specific difference. We must measure the degrees of value by 
which they all fall short of the goal of their own endeavours and 
likewise the degrees by which they all surpass the greatest common 
measure of value that the primitive societies have attained; and in 
making these several judgements of value we must assess the value 
of each civilization at the highest degree at which it is known to 
have stood at any time in its history. 

“This last proviso is important because civilizations are not 
static conditions of societies but dynamic movements! of an 
evolutionary kind, ‘They not only cannot stand still, but they 
cannot reverse their direction without breaking their own law of 
motion, as motor-cars in a ‘one-way street break the traffic 
regulations if, instead of passing out through the prescribed exit 
at the farther end, they reverse their engines and try to back out 
through the prescribed entrance by which they have come into 
the street with full cognizance of the ‘one-way’ rule. If we apply 
this simile to our twenty-one civilizations, we see that none of them, 
to our knowledge, has ever yet succeeded in travelling over the 
whole length of the street and passing out through the exit; and 
that fourteen of them have come to grief by reversing, in defiance 
of the rule, before they had completed their transit and then either 
colliding with one another or being warned off the road as dangers 
to the public. As for the seven which are to be seen in the street at 
this moment, we will not attempt, off-hand, to ascertain which of 
them are already backsliding and which, if any, are still obeying the 
law of civilizations by moving forward? We have followed out 
the simile far enough for our present purpose. It is clear that if we 
wish to measure, on an absolute scale of achievement, the respec- 
tive performances of all the cars that have ever entered our street, 
then the points on their courses that have significance for us are 
the furthest points which they have ever reached respectively from 
first to last. These points give us the distances by which they have 
tach fallen short of gaining the exit from the street, which is the 

* Thies implied ia the form of the supposititious Latin word elit from which 
che Hah orci D deed Ta an abt suns formed from verbal 
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common goal of their endeavours, as well as the distances by 
which they have each advanced beyond the entrance to the street, 
which is the point where those old-fashioned horse-drawn vehicles 
called primitive societies have been compelled by the traffic 
regulations to halt. We should learn nothing about their relative 
achievements if we took our measurements from points in their 
courses after they had begun to backslide, when they would be 
re-traversing, in the reverse direction, the ground which they had 
once put behind them in their advance. Again, we should learn 
nothing if we took our measurements from points in their courses 
at such an early stage of their forward movements that they were 
still on ground which even the least successful car that had ever 
entered the street had mi to put behind it before its back- 
sliding began. Therefore, for our purpose of comparing per- 
formances, we must measure off our distances from the furthest 
points ever attained by the several entrants in their respective 
Courses from first to last, and we must work out our calculations on 
this basis. 

Now if we plot out these twenty-one points on a plan of our 
street, to scale, we shall discover that the points are not scattered up 
and down the whole length of the street from entrance to exit. We 
shall find them clustered together within the limits of a short 
section of the thoroughfare. Behind them there will be a relatively 
long stretch which all entrants, from the least to the most success- 
ful, have alike succeeded in putting behind them before they have 
reached the respective limits of their advance. In front of them 
there will be another stretch which no wheel has ever yet touched ; 
and this stretch of virgin ground will be long not only by com- 

ion with the short section in which the twenty-one points of 
Farthest attainment are concentrated, but also by comparison with 
the stretch of common ground at the lower end of the street. Of 
course, if we were to confine our attention to the section containing 
the twenty-one points and postulate that this section is to be 
regarded as being the whole length of the street, we should arrive 
at a different result; but no significance could be attached to 
calculations based on such an arbitrary excerpt from the plan. If 
we take account of the positions of the points in their complete 
setting—that is, in relation to the street-plan as a whole—we shall 
see that the greatest distance which separates any one of them from 
any other is inconsiderable by comparison with the distances which 
separate them collectively from the entrance to the street in one 
direction and from the exit in the other. On a philosophic view, 
they must be regarded as all approximately equal to one another 
in value. 
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(€) THE COMPARABILITY OF THE ‘FACTS’ ENCOUNTERED IN THE 
STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS 


At this point our critics may shift their attack from the histories 
of civilizations to historical ‘facts’. Conceding that civilizations are 
separate representatives of a particular species of societies which 
are all philosophically contemporary with one another and philo- 
sophically equal to one another in value, they may lodge the final 
objection that while a comparative study of civilizations may thus 
be proved possible in theory, it is rendered impossible in practice 
by the intractability of the materials. ‘The histories of civilizations, 
they may assert (and we will let the assertion pass at the moment, 
for the sake of the argument) are nothing but strings of historical 
‘events? and ‘facts’; and every historical fact is intrinsically unique 
and therefore essentially incomparable with any other fact. 
catchword that ‘History repeats itself” has no truth in it. 

"To this criticism, which is perhaps the shrewdest of all that have 
been levelled at us yet, we shall return a soft answer. We shall 
merely ask our critics to agree with us that a given phenomenon 
may be unique and therefore incomparable in some respects, while 
at the same time in other respects it may be a member of a class 
and therefore comparable with other members of that class in so 
far as it is covered by the classification? This duality in the nature 
of certain phenomena is reflected in the use of the word ‘individual’, 
which is not only ambiguous but has two at first sight diametrically 
opposite connotations. Sometimes it is used to convey the idea of 
uniqueness, sometimes to convey the idea of a cipher about which 
nothing can be said except that it is a member of a class.* We may 
observe that this ambiguous word is not used of inanimate things. 
Tt belongs to the vocabulary of Life. And we will now concede to 
‘our critics, in return for the concession which they have made 
to us, that all the phenomena of Life are phenomena of this Janus- 
headed build which are at the same time, but in different aspects, 
both unique and comparable. Every manifestation of Life is in 
one sense unique, inasmuch as it contains within itself—and this 
as its essential characteristic—a capacity for variation and mutation 
which is uniquely creative and original. Yet certain manifestations 
of Life are shown to be in some sense comparable by the exi 
tence of the sciences of Physiology, Biology, Botany, Zoology, 


* "This objection really repeats, apropos of the supposed parts of 
civilizations the objection which kas been examined and rebutted în 1- C 
‘propos of these histories taken as wholes. 
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and Anthropology. Physiology and Biology compare the material 
structures and mechanisms of Life statically and dynamically. 
Botany and Zoology compare individual living creatures in order 
to classify them and to discover how the classes are related to one 
another and in what chronological order they have emerged. 
Zoology includes in its field of comparative study the animal called 
Man; but, since this animal was gregarious before it became 
human, so that Mankind cannot exist and cannot be studied except. 
in a social environment, there is evidently room besides for a 
comparative study of human societies, which are manifestations of 
Life without being living creatures A which makes a 
comparative study of primitive societies exists under the name of 
Anthropology; and no one doubts that primitive societies are really 
susceptible of being studied in this way. There is, however, a 
widespread notion that the comparative method employed .by 
Anthropology is applicable only to the study of ‘the peoples that 
have no history’; and this notion rests on the assumption that 
comparative study and historical study are incompatible because 
History does not repeat itself. If certain societies are being 
studied comparatively with success, this fact is assumed to imply 
that such societies are in some sense ‘unhistoric’. 

“The peoples that have no history’, meaning primitive societies, 
is of course a question-begging phrase; for even if all extant 
primitive societies were shown to be in a completely static con- 
dition at the present day, that would not prove that they had always 
been in this condition from the beginning. In surveying the 
histories of civilizations we have found that, in the vicissitudes of 
societies of that species, an actionless epilogue sometimes follows 
the denouement of the plot; that the dead trunk sometimes remains. 
intact after the sap has ceased to run.* May not primitive societies 
likewise cumber the ground with their mortal remains? And may 
not all the extant primitive societies, as we see them now, be the 
dead trunks of once living trees, and their static conditions be 
the epilogues of histories which were dynamic in their day? After 
all, these primitive societies cannot have been in motionless exis- 
tence from eternity. ‘This species of societies must have come into 
existence once upon a time; and we know that, after it had been 
brought into existence through the adoption of a gregarious way of 
life by a certain species of animal, this animal underwent—under 
the aegis of the primitive social environment which it had created 
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for itself—the mutation from Sub-Man into Man. Here we catch 
glimpses of a history of primitive societies which must have been as 
dynamic in its movements and has certainly been as momentous in 
its consequences as that history of civilizations which is sometimes 
asserted to be the only history worthy of the name. 

"Thus the description of primitive societies as ‘peoples that have 
no history’ proves to be a misnomer—our actual inability to study 
their history being due, not to some intrinsic quality of their nature, 
but to the external and accidental fact that their histories have left 
no records, or at any rate none that are at present accessible to us.t 
Yet the fact remains that these primitive societies are admittedly 
susceptible of comparative study as far as we know them. What 
warrant is there for assuming that the same method of study could 
not be extended to their past histories if ever the missing records 
were to come into our bands? And, on this analogy, what warrant 
is there for assuming that the histories of civilizations—which 
happen to have left records that are sometimes equated with 
History’ par excellence—could not be studied comparatively 
likewise? 

Seeing that so many different manifestations of Life do prove 
to be susceptible of comparative study, at least in certain respects, 
the onus of proof surely lies with those who assert that the facts? 
and ‘events’ in the histories of one particular manifestation of 
Life—the species of societies called civilizations—are exceptions 
to the prevailing rule in being incomparable not merely in some 
respects but in all respects whatsoever. A priori, the implied 
abnormality of civilizations appears improbable. Moreover, if we 
make an empirical investigation into the facts of human life as 
manifested in civilizations, we actually come across an element of 
regularity and recurrence, that is to say an aspect to which 
the comparative method of study can be applied. ‘This element is 
particularly prominent at the present time in the life of that 
Civilization of which we ourselves happen to be members. While 
our Western historians are disputing the possibility of making a 
‘comparative study of historical facts, our Western men of business 
are all the time making their living out of a comparative study of 
the facts of life around them. The perfect example of such a 
comparative study for practical ends is the collection and analysis, 
of the statistics on which the business transactions of insurance 
companies are based; and some such study, in which statistics are 
collected and averages are taken for the purpose of making fore- 
casts, is at the basis of almost all profitable business enterprises in 


2 For this question ofthe lot historien of primitive societies, see further Part II. D, 
p. 192-5, below. 
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the Western World nowadays. Now if, in practice, a comparative 
study of the facts of life in a civilization is being made with such 
effect that business transactions based on it yield profit, while 
business transactions that neglect to make it are apt to result in 
loss, this is surely conclusive and indeed superabundant proof that 
a comparative study of such facts is theoretically possible. Thus 
‘Western business men step in where Western scholars fear to tread ; 
and in this adventure, at any rate, we need not hesitate to follow 
the lead of our latter-day masters. 

We will begin forthwith, at the natural starting. -point, by 
attempting a comparative study of the histories of civilizations in 
their geneses. 


II 
THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 


A. THE PROBLEM OF THE GENESES OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


TIAVING satisfied ourselves dut societies of the species called 
civilizations are intrinsically comparable with one another, and 
having decided to attempt a comparative study of the twenty-one 
representatives of the species which we find at our command, we 
may now start our inquiry, at the natural starting-point, by con- 
sidering how civilizations come into existence, or, in subjective 
terms, how they emerge above the lower limit of our mental field of 
vision. In this inquiry, we must take account of the different modes 
in which they emerge; and if we attempt to give some general 
description and explanation of the phenomenon, it must be such 
as to cover all the modes of emergence which we have observed. 

When we were identifying representatives of the species,* our 
explorations revealed certain features in the backgrounds of civili- 
zations which first served us as landmarks for a survey of the 
historical landscape and afterwards enabled us to makea provisional 
classification of the specimens which we had identified. This classi- 
fication was determined by two criteria. 

Our primary criterion was the origin of a society's religion; our 
secondary criterion was the original range of its geographical 
habitat, On the religious criterion, we classified our twenty-one 
civilizations into five groups: first, civilizations which carried on 
the traditions of earlier civilizations by taking over the religions 
of these earlier civilizations’ dominant minorities; second, civiliza- 
tions which ‘affliated’ themselves to earlier civilizations by growing 
up within chrysalides constituted by churches which had been 
created by these earlier civilizations’ internal proletariats. Such 
‘affliated’ civilizations fell into two sub-groups: one in which the 
germs out of which the chrysalis-churches had been created by 
the internal proletariats of the ‘apparented’ societies had been indi- 
genous to these ‘apparented’ societies, and another in which those. 
germs had been alien from them. ‘The fourth group consisted of 
Civilizations which were related to earlier civilizations by the looser 
tie of having derived their religions from these earlier civilizations? 
external proletariats. In the fifth place, we found civilizations 
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which, so far as we could see, were not related to any earlier 
civilizations by any tie, however tenuous. 

On the geographical criterion, we classified our twenty-one 
civilizations into four groups: first, civilizations whose original 
home lay wholly within the original home of some earlier civiliza- 
tion; second, civilizations whose original home lay wholly within 


altogether. 

By combining the results of these two yates of classification, 
we were able to arrange our twenty-one civilizations in a continuous 
series and to discern what the termini of this series were. At the 
one extremity we found societies which were so closely attached to 
certain earlier civilizations that we speculated whether we ought not 
to regard them as these earlier civilizations’ ‘dead trunks’ (and their 
histories as epilogues to these earlier civilizations’ histories) rather 
than as distinct and separate civilizations in their own rights. At 
the other extremity we found societies which appeared to have 
‘emerged in complete independence, without there being any traces 
of earlier civilizations in their backgrounds. In making a compara- 
tive study of the geneses of civilizations, we have to take all these 
various modes of emergence into consideration. 

It is evident that the problem becomes more acute as we travel 
down the series. In the case of those societies whose distinct and 

te existence is in doubt, it is possible that we may be relieved 
of the task of explaining their geneses by finding that they are 
merely survivals of earlier civilizations which have lost their 
vitality without having been rejuvenated by a second birth. In the 
case of those societies which show no traces of earlier civilizations 
in their backgrounds, we start with no clue to indicate how their 
geneses have occurred. 

We may observe that the societies of this latter class—which we 
may call the ‘unrelated? civilizations, in order to distinguish them 
from all those that are related to earlier civilizations in any manner 
and degree—are in a minority of six out of twenty-one? and belong 
chronologically to the infancy of the species. Of course, ex Aypo- 
thesi, they include every civilization that stands at the head of any 
act In ltt sere foe teed te Sua, the number rae 
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genealogical tre representing the relations between civilizations 
in the Time-dimension ; but when we turn from relative to absolute. 
dates, we observe further that no ‘unrelated’ civilization has 
emerged in the Old World within the last three, or in the New 
‘World (so far as we know) within the last two, of the six millennia 
during which the species has been in existence up to date. On 
the other hand, we observe that no less than eight ‘related? civiliza- 
tions have emerged in the Old World, and two in the New World, 
within the three and the two millennia within which there have 
been no fresh emergences of ‘unrelated’ civilizations in the Old and 
in the New World respectively? These chronological observations 
can be tabulated as on the following page 

From this table it would appear that, both in the Old World and 
in the New, the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated’ civilizations 
Z chat is, the mode, whatever it was, in which civilizations of the 
first generation emerged ex hypothesi—became obsolete almost as 
soon as certain of these civilizations had brought an alternative 
mode of emergence into operation through their own vicissitudes. 
Tn these ‘unrelated’ civilizations’ break-downs and disintegrations, 
the earliest of the ‘related’ civilizations took their rise; and, under 
the conditions of our day, when the whole World has become 
emmeshed in the net of our Western Civilization, it is still quite 
possible to imagine this Western Civilization itself breaking down 
and disintegrating in its turn, but hardly possible any longer to 
imagine new civilizations emerging without their being related 
to the antecedent Western Civilization in some degree. In other 
words, the possibility of ‘unrelated’ civilizations ever emerging 
again seems now to be definitely excluded by the accomplished 
fact of the world-wide expansion of our Western Civilization on the 
economic and political planes; and this suggests what may have 
been the reason why the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated’ 
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civilizations became obsolete in fact more than three thousand 
years ago in the Old World and probably more than two thousand 
Years ago in the New World, at dates which in our age, when the 
Species is still young, already seem to belong to its infancy. "The 
reason is that the world-wide ion which our. Western 
Civilization has achieved on two planes of social life in modern 
times is merely the most conspicuous manifestation up to date of 
a tendency towards expansion which has been displayed in lesser 
measure by all civilizations that have ever come into existence. 

parently it is in the nature of civilizations to exert upon Man- 
kind beyond their borders certain social influences which may be 
likened metaphorically to the physical pushes and pulls which, in 
scientific terminology, are called radiation and attraction. The 
forces of social radiation and attraction resemble their physical 
namesakes in their capacity for exerting effects at immense dis- 
tances from their sources, even if only jn minute degrees. We can 
observe this characteristic of their operation in the activities of the 
civilizations that are alive to-day; and our records show that the 
same powers were possessed and exerted by the earliest representa- 
tives of the species. Hence we may infer that, after the first few 
civilizations had emerged, it did not take long (on the time-scale 
of societies of this species) for the whole of Mankind to be affected 
by their existen iously or unconsciously, in greater 
measure or less. ‘Verily their sound went into all the Earth and 
their words unto the ends of the World’;t and the world-wide 
vibrations, by occupying the entire field of action, may have made 
it impossible for other vibratory movements of the same kind any 
Jonger to be generated independently at fresh centres in the man- 
ner in which these earliest vibrations, which had thus monopolized 
the field, had themselves been generated originally. This would 
explain why all the later vibratory movements that occurred were 
rated in a new way, by derivation. To drop our metaphor, it 
Would explain why the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated’ class 
of civilizations became obsolete and the mode of the ‘related! class 
became the rule. 

‘We have seen already? what the latter mode is. We have seen 
that, if and when a civilization begins to lose its creative power, the 
people below its surface and beyond its borders, whom it is all the 
fime irradiating with its influence and attracting into its orbit, 
begin to resist assimilation, with the result that the society which, 
in its age of growth, was a social unity with an ever expanding 
and always indefinite fringe, becomes divided against itself by 
the sharp lines of division between a dominant minority and an 

1 Romans x, 18. 2 In L C G) (a), pp. 55-7, above. 
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internal and an external proletariat. ‘The minority, having lost 
the power to influence and attract, seeks instead to impose itself by 
force. The proletariat, inwardly alienated, remains in, but not of, 
the disintegrating society until the disintegration has gone so far 
that the dominant minority can no longer repress the efforts of the 
proletariat to secede. In the act of secession, at length accomplished, 
a new society is conceived. 

"his, in brief, seems to be the mode of emergence of the ‘related’ 
civilizations, in so far as we have investigated it yet; but how are. 
we to account for the emergence of the ‘unrelated’ civilizations? 
Ex hypothesi, they did not emerge through secessions from older 
societies of the same species. We can only suppose that they 
emerged through mutations of societies previously belonging to 
the sister species—that is, through mutations of primitive societies 
into civilizations. ‘The supposition is in accord with chronology; 
for we know that the prigitive species of societies had been in 
existence hundreds of thousands of years before the first civil 
tions came into existence. Indeed, we know that primitive 
societies were anterior to Mankind itself, which only became 
human under their aegis.? The supposition is also in accord with 
what we know about the general trend of Evolution, which normally 
proceeds from the simpler to the more complex. Finally, the 
supposition is virtually forced upon us by the absence of any 
alternative possibility; o) yàp dnd 8puds doc: maaupdrov oU dd 
nésprs;? and if the unrelated civilizations were derived neither 
from other civilizations nor from primitive societies, they must 
have originated in fortuitous concourses of non-social human 
bei est absurdum, since non-social human beings are 
as fabulous as Cyclops or Leviathan. It would be as reasonable to 
revive the fantasies of Mythology and to assert that the first 
civilizations sprang from the earth or dropped from the skies. 

‘Assuming, then, that the "unrelated" civilizations have emerged. 
through mutations of primitive societies and the ‘related’ civiliza- 
tions through secessions from pre-existent civilizations, we have to 
explain how and why civilizations have emerged in terms which 
apply to both the modes in which their emergence comes under 
our observation. 


1 We have seen that it is sometimes an internal and sometimes an external proletariat 
from which a new society, in the clam of ‘elated societies, derives its being; and we have 
feit en open question wheter «society which carries en the existence Sf dominant 
minority can be regarded asa distinct and separate society in its own right. (See LC Gi), 
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B. THE NATURE OF THE GENESES OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


[setting out to inquire how civilizations have emerged, we have 
the choice of starting either with the mutation of primitive 
societies into ‘unrelated’ civilizations or with the emergence of 
‘related? civilizations through secessions of proletariats from pre- 
existent civilizations. The second of these modes of emergence has 
actually occurred more frequently than the former already; and we 
have seen reason to believe that the future belongs to it. On the 
other hand, the mutational mode might be expected, on the face of 
it, to involve a greater and therefore more conspicuous change; so 
that, if we examine this mode first, we may hope to find less 
difficulty, from this angle of approach, in obtaining some insight 
into the general nature of the phenomenon which we are studying 
in this place. 

‘The measure of the mutation of primitive societies into civiliza- 
tions will be given by the difference between the two species of 
societies now that they exist side by side. Hitherto, we have taken 
this difference for granted. Our next step is to look for the features 
in which it resides. 

‘This difference does not consist in the presence or absence of 
institutions; for we find! that institutions, being the vehicles of 
the impersonal relations in which all societies have their exist- 
ence, are attributes of the whole genus and therefore common 
properties of the two species. Primitive societies have their own 
Characteristic institutions—the éwavrós Saijuv and his cycle; 
totemism and exogamy; tabus, initiations, and age-classes; segre- 
gations of the sexes, at certain stages of life, in separate communal 
establishments—and some of these institutions are certainly as 
elaborate and perhaps as subtle as those which are characteristic of 
civilizations * 

Nor are civilizations distinguished from primitive societies by the 
Division of Labour; for though in general this plays a more 
important part in their lives, and its importance tends to increase 
iS (hey grow, we can discern at least the rudiments of the Division 
of Labour in the lives of primitive societies also. For instance, 
primitive kings, who seem like undifferentiated ‘all-round men’ by 


1 See L C Gi) (9, Annex, pp. 454-5, below. 
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contrast with the executive heads of political communities in 
Societies which are in process of civilization, can be seen to be 
specialists when we observe them in their own social environment 
and compare them with the rank and file of their tribesmen. 
Primitive magicians and smiths and minstrels are specialists in the 
same degree.t 

Indeed, the Division of Labour may be a necessary condition of 
the existence of institutions and therefore a generic feature in the 
lives of societies, since it is difficult to conceive how institutions 
could exist without in some way being embodied in the persons of 
particular human beings who are thus invested with special social 
functions. In primitive societies these incarnations are sometimes 
‘complete—the institutions and their human embodiments being 
absolutely identified with one another in the thoughts and feelings 
of those who participate in the social relations that are maintained 
by this means. In civilizations there is usually a greater ability to 
distinguish offices from office-holders and personalities from titles 
and uniforms; and there is sometimes a conscious endeavour to 
eliminate the personal factor and to place these essentially 
impersonal relations on an avowedly impersonal basis. Yet the 
tendency to make institutions incarnate dies hard. In the United 
States, where official titles have been abolished and official uni- 
forms reduced to a minimum, the ingrained desire for these out- 
ward shows has found non-official outlets—for instance, the 
ceremonials of private associations like the Rotarians or the Elks 
or the Knights of Columbus or the Daughters of the American 
Revolution or the Ku-Klux-Klan. In the British Empire, where 
‘the Crown’ has been piously preserved after its powers have been 
transferred to half a dozen parliaments, this medieval incarnation 
of political unity has latterly acquired a new and unforeseen institu- 
tional value as the trait d'union between the States Members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. The relation in which these 


nations stand, and wish to stand, towards one another involves a 
logical antinomy between the parliamentary self-government of 
each State Member and the political unity of the Commonwealth 
as a whole; and hence this relation cannot be expressed in the 
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logical terms of a constitutional relation between the parliaments 
that have severally inhérited the powers once possessed by ‘the 
Crown’. On the other hand, it can and does find expression in the 
incarnate institution of a personal monarch who ‘reigns but does 
not govern’ in each of his dominions. 

Here we see an apparent anachronism acquiring a new value 
in a new age. Yet in every age of every society institutions depend 
for their maintenance upon the services of specialists in some 
measure; and in that measure these human beings become invested 
with symbolic significance and prestige in their fellows’ hearts and 
minds. This happens even in spheres of life in which tradition is 
ata discount. While millions of human beings who think of them- 
selves as British subjects find their incarnations of the British 
Empire in the King or in the Prince of Wales, other millions who 
think of themselves as American citizens find their incarnations 
of ‘Americanism’ in Edison or in Henry Ford. For almost all 
‘Westerners in our generation, the prowess of the Western Society 
in abstract science is incarnated in Einstein, its prowess in appli 
science in Marconi, its spirit of adventure in Lindbergh, 
physical skill in its professional athletes, its physical strength in its 
professional pugilists, its physical beauty in its film-stars. It is a 
‘universal condition of social life that the majority of the members 
of any given society should be perpetually extending the narrow 
radius of their 1 lives by living vicariously through the 
representative activities of a small number of their fellows; and 
the Division of Labour between this majority and this, minority is 
inherent in the nature of Society itself. 

‘The complement and antidote to the Division of Labour is 
social imitation or mimesis, which may be defined as the acquisi- 
tion, through imitation, of social 'assets'—aptitudes or emotions or 
ideas—which the acquisitors have not originated for themselves, 
and which they might never have come to possess if they had not 
encountered and imitated other people in whose possession these 
assets were already to be found. Mimesis, too, is a generic feature 
of social life? Its operation can be observed both in primitive 
societies and in civilizations. It operates, however, in different 
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directions in the two species. In primitive societies, as we know 
them, mimesis is directed towards the older generation of the living 
members and towards the dead ancestors who stand, unseen but 
not unfelt, at the back of the living elders, reinforcing their power 
and enhancing their prestige. In a society where mimesis is thus 
directed backward towards the past, custom rules and the society 
remains static. On the other hand, in societies in process of 
civilization, mimesis is directed towards creative personalities 
which command a following because they are pioneers on the road 
towards the common goal of human endeavours. In a society 
where mimesis is thus directed forward towards the future, ‘the 
cake of custom"! is broken and the Society is in dynamic motion 
along a course of change and growth. 

In this contrast between a dynamic movement and a static con- 
dition, we have come at last upon a point of difference between 
civilizations and primitive societies; but when we ask ourselves 
whether the difference thus empirically observed is permanent and 
fundamental, we find that the answer is in the negative. 

We have noted already that, if we only know of primitive 
societies in a static condition, this is merely an accidental conse- 
quence of the fragmentariness of our knowledge.? All our ‘data’ 
for the study of primitive societies happen to come from representa- 
tives of the species which are in the last phases of their histories; 
but where direct observation fails us,-a train of reasoning informs 
us that there must have been earlier phases in the histories of the 
primitive societies in which these were moving more dynamically 
than any civilizations have ever moved yet, as far as our knowledge 
goes. We have noted: that the primitive societies must be prior to 
Humanity, since Mankind could not have become human except 
in a social environment; and this mutation of Sub-Man into Man, 
which was accomplished, in circumstances of which we have no 
record, under the aegis of primitive societies, was a more profound 
change, a greater step in growth, than any progress which Man 
has yet achieved under the aegis of civilizations.* 

Primitive societies, as we know them by direct observation, may 
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be likened to people lying torpid upon a ledge on a mountain-side, 
with a precipice below and a precipice above; civilizations may be 
likened to companions of these ‘Sleepers of Ephesus’ who have 
just risen to their feet and have started to climb on up the face of the 
cliff; while we, for our part, may liken ourselves to observers whose 
field of vision is limited to the ledge and to the foot of the upper 
precipice and who have come upon the scene at the moment when 
the different members of the party happen to be in these respective 
postures and positions. At first sight we may be inclined to draw 
an absolute distinction between the two groups, acclaiming the 
climbers as athletes and dismissing the recumbent figures as 
paralytics; but on second thoughts we shall find it more prudent to 
suspend judgement. 

After all, the recumbent figures cannot be paralytics in reality; 
for they cannot have been born on the ledge, and no human muscles 
but their own can have hoisted them to this halting-place up the 
face of the precipice below. So far from being paralytics, they must 
be seasoned athletes who have successfully scaled the ‘pitch’ below 
and are still taking a well-earned rest from their recent labours.* 
On the other hand, their companions who are climbing at this 
moment have only just left this same ledge and started to climb the 
face of the precipice above ; and, since the next ledge is out of sight, 
we do not know how high or how arduous this next ‘pitch’ may be. 
We only know that it is impossible to halt and rest before the next 
ledge, wherever that may lie, is reached. Thus, even if we could 
estimate each present climber's strength and skill and nerve and 
courage, we could not judge whether any of them have any prospect 
of gaining the unseen ledge above, which is the goal of their 
present endeavours, We can, however, be sure that certain of them 
will never attain it. 3 

le are watching here, under a new guise, the same spectacle 
that we watched Lafore when we saw civilizations in the likeness 
of drivers seeking to pass out through the exit from a one-way 
street? We have simply to give this one-way street an up-hill 
gradient, and then to steepen the gradient until it becomes 
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precipitous, in order to transform the car-drivers of one simile 
Into the climbers of the other. Just as the cars, when once they had 
entered the street, had no alternatives except to pass out through 
the exit or to backslide, so the climbers, when once they have 
started on the ‘pitch’, have no alternatives except to reach the 
ledge above or to fall; and as we saw many cars backsliding till hey 
were warned off the road, and others till they met with fatal acci- 
dents, so we can see many of our climbers already falling—some to 
their death and others to an ignominious life-in-death on the ledge 
below. These others lie side by side with the decomposing corpses 
of their companions who—felices opportunitate mortis'—have 
escaped the pains of failure through annihilation, and also side by 
side with the recumbent forms of those apparent paralytics who 
have not yet essayed the ‘pitch’ by which these unfortunates have 
already been defeated. Disqualified from essaying the ‘pitch’ again 
and denied the coup de grâce of annihilation, they would lie ‘fast 


stone, to weather away, 
the flank of Mount Sipy 


working their way upward. If we could look down the face of the 
precipice below our ledge to the next ledge beneath, and translate 
Burselves back into the age when this lower ‘pitch’ was the scene 
of action, we should almost certainly discover that the mountaineers 
who have attained our ledge, to rest from their labours before 
essaying the ‘pitch’ next above, are in a still smaller minority by 
comparison with the unnumbered and unremembered casualties 
which the scaling of that ‘pitch’ likewise cost in its time. 

We have now followed out our simile far enough to have ascer- 
tained that the contrast between the static condition of primitive 
societies, as we know them, and the dynamic motion of societies in. 
process of civilization is not a permanent and fundamental point of. 
difference, but an accident of the time and place of observation. 
‘All the primitive societies which we now observe at rest must once 
haye been in motion ; and all societies which have entered upon the 
process of civilization will come to rest sooner or later in one way or 
another. Some may eventually come to rest by attaining (though 
none has attained it yet) the goal of human endeavours: the muta- 
tion of Man into Superman. Others have come to rest already by 

1 Tacitus, Agila, chap. 4. + Paalma cvii, 10, 
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relapsing, long before the goal has been attained, to the level of 
primitive humanity from which they have started. The condition 
of these ci-devant civilizations which have failed in their endeavours 
js static like the condition of those primitive societies which are 
extant to-day because they have succeeded in theirs. In every 
other respect, there is all the difference between them; and this 
difference—the difference between failure and success—is wholly 
jn the primitive societies’ favour. The primitive societies, as we 
sce them to-day, are static because they are recuperating from the 
strain of a successful effort to attain the state in which they now 
persist. Their stillness is the stillness not of death but of sleep; and 
Even if they may be destined never to awake, they are at least still 
alive. The ci-devant civilizations are static because they have lost 
their lives in an unsuccessful attempt to transcend the state into 
which they have now relapsed. Their stillness is the stillness of 
dead things in decay; and they are dead equally beyond doubt and 
beyond recall, whether they happen to be disintegrating as rapidly 
as a putrefying corpse or as slowly as a rotting tree-trunk or a 
weathering rock. 

"We have failed to find the immediate object of our search, a 

anent and fundamental point of difference between primitive 
Zocieties and civilizations; but incidentally we have obtained some 
light on the ultimate objective of our present inquiry: the nature 
of the geneses of civilizations. Starting with the mutation of primi 
tive societies into civilizations, we have found that this consists in a 
transition from a static condition to a dynamic activity; and we 
shall find that the same formula holds good for the alternative mode 
of emergence of civilizations through the secession of proletariats 
from the dominant minorities of pre-existent civilizations which 
por f their creative power. Such dominant minorities are 
static by definition; for to say that the creative minority of a 
civilization in growth has degenerated or atrophied into the 
dominant minority of a civilization in disintegration is only another 
‘way of saying that the society in question has relapsed from a 
dynamic activity into a static condition. Against this static con- 
dition, the secession of a proletariat is a dynamic reaction; and in 
this light we can sec that, in the secession of a proletariat from a 
dominant minority, a new civilization is generated through the 
transition of a society from a static cont 
just as it is in the mutation which produces a civilization out of a 
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primitive society. The geneses of all civilizations—the unrelated 
and the related class alike—could be described in a sentence 
written by a Western philosopher-statesman of our age one month 
after the close of the General War of 1914-18: 


"There is no déubt that Mankind is once more on the move. The 
very foundations have been shaken and loosened, and things are again 
fluid. The tents have been struck, and the great caravan of Humanity is 
once more on the march.'* 


Can we yet say anything more about the transition from a static 
condition to a dynamic activity in which the genesis of every 
Civilization consists? We know this much more already: this 
instance of the transition is not unique. When we were studying 
it in our simile of the mountain-side, we realized that the ledge 
‘on which we saw the primitive societies lying dormant and the ci- 
devant civilizations lying dead, while the societies in process of 
Civilization were scaling the face of the precipice above, was only 
one ledge in a series, the other terms of which were outside our field 
of vision. All extant primitive societies must have reached our 
edge from an unseen ledge below, and all societies in process of 
civilization are endeavouring to reach an unseen ledge above; and, 
for all we know, the number of other ledges above this and below 
that may be infinite in both directions. The heights that tower 
above us are quite beyond our powers of estimation, but we have 
some inkling of the dizzy depths below. We know that we have to 
descend below the ledge from which Sub-man rose to Man in 
order to i.d the level of the common ancestor of Mankind and the 
anthropoids.* And how many hundreds and thousands of lower 
ledges should we have to leave behind us in our descent if we 
sought to trace the rise of mammals from the lowest vertebrates 
and of vertebrates from the rudimentary forms in which Life itself 
first emerged out of the abyss? 

Without venturing down that dark descent or even allowing our- 
selves to speculate whether the alternating series of ledge and 
precipice, precipice and ledge, is infinite or finite, we can observe 
that the alternation between horizontal and perpendicular surfaces 
on the mountain-side repeats itself in a kind of pattern, and that 
the corresponding alternation between a static condition and a 
dynamic activity in the energies of the living creatures that are 
seeking to scale the mountain similarly recurs in a kind of rhythm. 
This rhythm has been pojnted out by a number of observers, living 
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in different ages of different societies, who all agree in regarding it 
as something fundamental in the nature of the Universe. 

It is pointed out, for example, by the contemporary Western 
philosopher-statesman whom we have just quoted, General Smuts, 
Ein exposition of his philosophy of ‘oli 

“Holism, as its very idea implies, is a tendency towards unity, a 
blending and ordering of multiple elements into new unities. From the 
more or less homogeneous to the heterogeneous; from heterogeneous 
multiplicity again to greater, more advanced harmony, to a harmonious 
co-operative ordered structural unity; such a formula may serve as a 
Tough-and-ready description of the holistic proces.” 

The same rhythm in the Universe is discerned, from his own 
standpoint, by a contemporary Western psychologist: 

"In general terms we can say that all evolution is from the complex 
to the expressed, from the diffse to the intense and back again to the 
resolved. Life isa constant process of focus and expansion, "This is the 

Je and diastole of Time itself, the alternating current that drives 

‘Universe. From co-consciousness has been evolved self-conscious 
individuality, and from individuality ought there not to be developed, 
in the course of evolution, a super-consciousness, a common self- 
‘consciousness? 


We will take our third quotation from a contemporary Western 
anthropologist, and this at greater length, since this observer's 
standpoint is almost coincident with ours: 

“An avenue of approach to the psychology of Primitive Man may be 
found in the principle of the Quest for Unity which, it appears to us, is 
fundamental in Human Nature, It is a tendency traceable and pro- 
fonadiy influental through all Man's thinking and practical life as soon 
as, and wherever, he is recognisably human. Its presence in the mental 
life of Civilised Man Deets Be [ ee pee ion. D Tps deine. 
Reason as "the spirit of totality”, and again as “the nisus 
Whale", Certainly, the characteristic activity of the mind, from the 
formation of a general idea to the great system of Philosophy, from 
the humblest perception to the laws of Science and the Uniformity of 
Nature itself, from the vaguest conception of spirit to the monistic 
unity of the Supreme Personality of Religion, is the endeavour to create 
“wholes” in thought, to organise experience into some form or other of 
coherent totality. 

“Tt was one of the works of Herbert Spencer's genius for generalisation 
to show that this tendency in Man's mind is but a particular instance 
of the general course of the evoluti . This is evident from 
his illustrations of his famous definition of that proces as a passage 
of matter from "an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
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‘This integration, on the emergence of some new power or idea in Man, 
is found inadequate, an 


pon them from above by their 
masters, bursting out into the larger and freer life of the wilderness. It 


jn the Promised Land. . .. Any differentiation in this sense means that 
a larger range of phenomena and activity is opened to Man than before; 
and for a time they elude the grasp of his mind and of his practical 
endeavour to reduce them to some unity of mental comprehension or 
‘some form of unified life. He wanders about in the wide new field, 
trying many wrong paths and culs-de-sac, making many false integra- 
tions, before his unifying power is sufficiently developed to form the 
new and higher integration.”* 


Looking back to the last generation in the age of Western history 
that immediately preceded our own, we find our rhythm pointed 
out—this time in the histories of  civilizations—by a Western 
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sociologist, Saint-Simon. Saint-Simon saw these histories as a 
series of alternating ‘organic’ and ‘critical’ periods:* 
agh du développement de l'humanité- . -nous montre deux états 

listincts et alternatifs de la société: l'un que nous appelons état organi- 
que, où tous les faits de l'activité humaine sont. preise ordonnés 
par une théorie générale; où le but de l'action Sociale est nettement 
défini; l'autre, que nous nommons l'état critique, où toute communion 
de pensée, toute action d'ensemble, toute coordination a cessé, et où la 
Société ne présente plus qu'une agglomération d'individus isolés et 
Juttant les uns contre les autres. 

"Chacun de ces états a occupé deux périodes de l'histoire. Un état 
organique précéda l'ére des Grecs que l'on nomme ére philosophique, 
st que nous préciserons avec plus de justesse par le titre d'époque 
critique, Plus tard, une nouvelle doctrine est produite, elle parcourt ses 
différentes phases d'élaboration et de perfectionnement, et établit enfin 
sa puissance politique sur tout l'Occident. La constitution de T'Église. 
commence une nouvelle époque organique qui s'arrête au quinzième 
Siècle, à l'instant où les réformateurs donnèrent le premier signal de la 
critique continuée jusqu'à nos jours... « 

"Quelle est la destination de l'homme par rapport à son semblable, 
quelle est sa destination par rapport à l'univers? Tele sont les termes 
ginis du double probléme que l'humanité s'est toujours posé. 

routes les époques organiques ont été des solutions, au moins provi- 
soires, de ces problémes; mais bientót les progrés opérés à l'aide de ces 
solutions, c'est-à-dire à l'abri des institutions sociales qui avaient été 
réalisées d'après elles, les rendaient elles-mêmes insuffisantes, et en 
appelaient de nouvelles; les époques critiques, moments de débats, de 
protestation, d'attente, de transition, venaient alors remplir l'intervalle 

Je doute, par l'indifférence à égard de ces grands problèmes, par 
Pégoisme, conséquence obligée de ce doute, de cette indifférence.* 
‘Toutes les fois que ces problèmes sociaux ont été résolus, ily a 
eu époque organique; toutes les fois qu'ils sont demeurés sans solution, 
ily a eu époque critique. .  . 

{Dans toutes les époques d'une méme nature, organique ou critique, 
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juels que soient le lieu et le temps, les hommes sont toujours occupés, 
dane la durée des premières, à édifier, pendant la durée des secondes, à 
détruire. 

"Dans les premières, de tous les points de la circonférence sociale on 
voit se diriger sympathi it tous les esprits et tous les actes vers 
un centre d'affection; dans les secondes, au contraire, les vieilles 
croyances, signalées dans leurs vices par des sentiments, par des besoins 
que l'antique lien social n'avait pu comprendre, attaquées par un 
Présent qui ne se lie plus aux traditions, et qui ne les rattache à aucun 
avenir, tombent en ruines de toutes parts.”* 


Leaping, next from Saint-Simon t Empedocles (a member of a 
society which is distinct and separate from, though 'apparented* 
to, ours), we again find our rhythm pointed out—this time, in the 
ebb and flow of the Physical Universe—by this Hellenic man of 
science Empedocles attributes the changes in the face of the 
Universe, of which we are empirically aware, to the alternate ebb 
and flow of two forces which are complementary to one another 
and at the same time antithetical: an integrating force which he 
calls ‘Love’ and a disintegrating force which he calls ‘Hate’: 


“I will tell of a twofold [rhythm]. In one movement a unity builds 
itself up out of a plurality into sole existence; in another movement it 
disintegrates, to make a plurality out of a unity? . . . This perpetual 
alternation never ceases. In one movement all things coalesce into a 
unity in Love; in another movement they all disperse apart in the 
‘enmity of Strife. Thus, inasmuch as a unity has learnt to grow out of a 
plurality and then, through the disintegration of this unity, a plurality 
arises again, they beginning and their existence is not eternal. 
Ye in virtue of that perpetual never-cesing alteration, they are also 
everlasting—imr their cycle.* . . . As it was aforetime, so it 
will be; nor ever, I trow, will Infinite Time be emptied of these two.*.. 
[We see Love expelled from the Universe by Strife] But as soon as 
great Strife has waxed fat upon the members [of the Universe] and has 
Sprung to the place of honour in the fullness of the time which has been 
struck out for them, by a broad oath, to fulfil turn and turn about, 
[Strife begins to recede and Love to advance again. In this reverse 
movement,] when Strife has touched the bottommost depth of the eddy 
and Love has penetrated to the centre of the vortex, then in Love all 
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things coalesce into a sole unity—not abruptly, but spontaneously 
‘coming into integration from different quarters. From this mixing flow 
innumerable families of mortal creatures. Yet many things remain 
unmixed in the interstices between those that are mingling—namely, 
all things that Strife still holds back in suspension. For Strife has not 
made a complete and blameless withdrawal to the uttermost limits of the 
circle, but has partially continued to inhere while partially withdras 
from the members [of the Universe]. As fast as Strife accom; 
each stage of his retreat, blameless Love followed him up in her gentle 
divine onset; and swiftly there grew into mortal things what before had 
sent t be immortal, and there became fused what lad formerly been 
separate: they made the alternation in their courses. From this mixing 
flow innumerable families of mortal creatures, manifold in their struc- 
tures, a wonder to behold... [But Love only completes her conquest 
fn order to be expelled from the Universe in her turn once more. This 
is manifest in the members of the human body. In one movement they 
coalesce into a unity—all the limbs that have been embodied in the 
hey-day of lusty life; and then in another movement they are dismem- 
bered by the evil forces of Strife and are tossed about, each by itself, in 
the surf where the sea of Life breaks on Life's shore. So is it likewise 
with plants, and with fish that dwell in the waters, and with beasts that 
Turk in the mountains, and with birds that plunge on the wing.” 

‘The two alternating forces or phases in the rhythm of the 
Universe which Empedocles calls Love and Hate have also been 
detected—quite independently of the movement of Hellenic 
thought—by observers in the Sinic World, who have named them 
Yin and Yang. The nucleus of the Sinic character which stands 
for Yin seems to represent dark coiling clouds overshadowing the 
Sun, while the nucleus of the character which stands for Yang 
seems to represent the unclouded Sun-disk emitting its rays. In 
the original every-day usage, Yin appears to have signified the side 
of a mountain or a valley which is in the shadow, and Yang the 
side which is in the sunshine Sinic philosophers conceived 
Yin and Yang as two different kinds of matter. As substances, Yin 
symbolized water and Yang fire As phases of the Universe, they 
symbolized the seasons; and the regular annual alternation of the 


1 Presumably ‘circle’ bere means sphere’, since Empedocles, like some Western men of 
scienee of our generation, conceives ofthe Universe as a faite sphere, though there no 
idence tbat He sharen ei further conception of this Anite sphere as being unbounded. 
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seasons suggested the Sinic conception of how Yin and Yang are 
related to one another. Each in turn comes into the ascendant at 
the other's expense; yet even at the high tide of its expansion 
it never quite submerges the other, so that, when its tide ebbs, as it 
always does after reaching high-water mark, there is still a nucleus 
of the other element left free to expand, as its perpetual rival and 
partner contracts, until it arrives in due course at the opposite 
turning- point where the whole movement begins all over again." 

"This Sinic conception of Yin and Yang was taken up and was 
worked out systematically in metaphysical terms* by the thinkers 
of the Far Eastern Society (the civilization ‘affiliated’ to the Sinic) 
at the intellectual renaissance which occurred in the age of the 
Sung Dynasty. According to the philosopher Shao Yung (vivebat 
A.D. 1011-77), at the beginning of motion Yang is produced, at 
its close, Yin; at the beginning of rest the soft is created, at its end, 
the hard; rest and motion, Yin and Yang, softness and hardness 
continually alternate and follow one another. According to the 
five Neo-Confucian philosophers (vivebant A.D. 1017-1200), whose 
thought was summed up by the last and greatest of the five, Chu 
Hsi (vivebat A.D. 1131-1200), the Yin-Yang rhythm is like the 
rhythmic movement of the lungs in breathing; Yin and Yang are 
contraction and expansion; ‘Yang emits and Yin transforms’; it is 
rare to find either in a pure state, and each brims over into the 
other;* they are not material substances but abstract correlates of 
the movement of the fundamental principle of the Universe, Li, 
which ‘rests on Yin and Yang as a rider sits his horse’ 

“The Absolute (T'ai-chi) moves and engenders Yang. The movement 
having reached its climax, rest ensues. From rest springs Yin; and when 
rest has reached its utmost limit, again movement follows. So we have 
alternately now movement, now rest. ‘They together form the basis from 
‘which by separation grow Yin and Yang, so that these are the two modes, 

‘The conception, in its final form, is expounded by a gifted 
Western student of Sinic and Far Eastern thought as follows: 

"The Ultimate Principle has operated from all eternity, and now 
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ceaselessly operates, by a dynamical proces in virtue of wbich Animate 
and Inanimate Nature has existed from all eternity. This process is 
represented as pulsative, as a succession of active expansive and passive 
intensive states; which succession, as already indicated, never had a 

inning. The Ultimate Principle, in its active expansive operation, 
constitutes and produces the Yang or Positive Essence; in its passive 
intensive operation it constitutes and produces the Yin or Nonius 
Essence, When the active expansive phase of the process has reached its 
extreme limit, the operation becomes passive and intensive; and when 
the passive intensive phase has reached its extreme limit, the operation 
again becomes active and expansive: each phase roots in the other in the 
course of a sort of subjective vibration or twofold expansive and inten- 
sive action, which is, however, no motion in space. Not only did all 
material and mental existence of which we are cognisant originate by the 
process described—if we may speak of the origination of that which has 
existed from eternity—but all existences do now subsist in virtue of the 
same process, operating in ceaseless repetition.” 

Of the various symbols in which different observers in different 
societies have expressed the alternation between a static condition 
and a dynamic activity in the rhythm of the Universe, Yin and 
Yang are the most apt, because they convey the measure of the 
rhythm direct and not through some metaphor derived from 
psychology or mechanics or mathematics. We will therefore use 
these Far Eastern symbols in this Study henceforward; and we 
shall find that this notation lends itself readily to the music of other 
civilizations. In the Magnificat we shall hear Yin's song of joy at 
passing over into Yang: 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour; 

‘or he hath regarded the lowliness of his handmaiden. 

In the Chorus Mysticus which is the culmination of the Second 
Part of Faust we shall hear Yang's song of joy at passing back 
again, when his race is run, into 

Alles vergingliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichnis; 
Das Unzulingliche, 


Zieht uns hinan 
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Tn the self-revelation of the Spirit of the Earth to the scholar 

who evokes this mighty power by the vehemence of his mental 
strife, we shall hear the very beat of the alternating rhythm itself: 

In Lebensfluten, im Tatensturm. 

‘Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein Weben, 

Ein glühend Leben, 

So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 

‘Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid." 


2 Foot, I gor-9. 


C. THE CAUSE OF THE GENESES OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


1. A POSSIBLE NEGATIVE FACTOR: VIS INERTIAE 


ME bave now ascertained the nature of the genes of civiliza- 
tions. They are particular beats of a general rh 
pulsation which runs all through the Universe. Evidently 
as far as we can go in understanding how the geneses of civil 
tions occur, In this quest we have reached the Pillars of Hercules; 
Tò nbpaw 8° ore aodois dfarov néadgors. ob vw Sófar xewòs et. 
Yet we may still inquire why the geneses of tions have 
occurred when they have. Why did they not begin to occur until 
less than 6,000 years ago, when Man, after his ascent from Sub- 
Man, had been lying torpid on the level of Primitive Humanity for 
some 300,000 years? And if Man was content with his primitive 
condition so long, what has moved him, during these last six 
thousand years, to make a score of dynamic efforts to rise above 
himself and ascend to the level of Superman? 

‘A negative factor which may account for the long pause on the 
primitive level, before the first attempts at civilization were made, 
is ois inertiae. "The effect of this factor is well described by that con- 
temporary Western anthropologist whom we have already quoted? 
apropos of Yin and Yang, or, as he calls them, ‘integrations’ 
and 'differentiations" 

"The integrations .. . might with some truth be called resting-places, 
encampments, on [Man's] nomadic march. For in the evolution of Man, 
2s in that of every other living thing, there are action and reaction 
between Inertia and Variability. Throughout all the range of Life, 
resting is easier than movement: there is economy of energy, which, 
other things being equal, makes for survival. Hence the tendency of 

isms to remain in an integration which “works well”, that is, in 
Which there is more or less perfect equilibrium between the living 
creature and the conditions of its survival. So long as the adaptation of 
the organism to its surroundings is maintained, it may continue to exist 
unchanged for whole geological periods. This accounts for the per- 
sistence down to the present age of archaic forms of life, like Peripatus, 
almost an intermediate form between insect and worm, Amphioxus, a 
very primitive vertebrate, and the Marsupials. In like manner, Man 
may remain within a certain integration of his life for immense ages, 
Provided the adaption of his needs nd. powers to the environment 
Eontinues substantially the same and no differentiation in his own life, 
or in that of his fellows, or in the external conditions of existence, calls 

1 Pinda’s Third Olympian Ode, ad fin. * On pp. 197-8, bove. 
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for a new effort to secure survival or for an advance to a further stage in 
his development. ‘Thus he remains for an enormous period at the 
Palaeolithic stage of culture, as regards his tools and weapons—no doubt 
because these unpolished fints are sufficient to ensure his survival 


against the natural conditions which threaten his existence, against the 
‘competing animals, and the members of his own species who are no 
better armed or equipped than he.* 


Our anthropologist calls this Yin-phase, in which Mankind was 
resting on the level of Primitive Humanity, ‘the Integration of 
Custom’, while he gives the name ‘Integration of Instinct’ to the 
preceding "Yin-phase, in which Sub-Man was resting on his lower 
ledge before he embarked on his ultimately successful endeavour 
to achieve humanity? 

“The Integration of Custom, it is vital to observe, recovers much of the 
static nature and stability of the instinctive stage and of the Integration 
of Instinct, and thus resists differentiation to a remarkable degree, in 
Virtue of its adaptation to immense variations of the environment—in 
other words, in virtue of its power of survival without the necessity of 
new departures. The stability and resistance to differentiation or change 
fon the part of this Integration are so great that it retains a vast portion of 
uncivilised Mankind at the cultural stage of Tribal Custom through 
countless ions, and but for the irruption of civilised influences 
‘and conditions would, and in many cases does, keep these people in a 
State of arrested development, resembling those primeval forms of 
animal and plant life which survive down to the present age. The 
Integration of Custom is, however, broken through at last by inevitable 
differentiation... 

In detail, this observer describes the effect of vis inertiae, as 
operative in the customs of primitive societies, in the following 
terms: 

"The strength of Custom, the custom of the tribe, lies... in its adap- 
tation to a stage of mental development in which the effort of action is 
preferred to the more exacting effort of thought, especially if coordinative 
tnd prolonged. Its powerful appeal consists in its evasion, by practical 
solutions of life's problems, of the strain which reflection imposes upon 
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the ill-developed co-ordinative powers of the savage brain. ‘The result 
is the formation of a system of belief and practice which so dominates a 
great portion of Mankind in all ages down to the present, and is, in its 
Own way, so deeply unified, that it deserves to be called the Integration 
of Custom. . .. Its supreme disadvantage is that the mental effort to 
break through tribal traditions and age-long practices is as difficult as 
for the individual to conquer ingrained personal habits, and indeed 
much more so; for the collective consciousness in the primitive state, 
and even beyond it, with the social instincts in the heart of it like the 
iron in reinforced concrete, is extremely resistant to alteration. The 
tendency to rest in what has proved safe is stronger by far than the 
adventurous impulse to launch out upon the new and the unknown. 
‘This accounts for the innumerable culs-de-sac in the history of the 
race, the stagnation in which so many tribes remain for long periods. 
Self-preservation seems all on the side of inertia. . . . This Integration 
of Custom, Man's next and prolonged resting-place after the Integra- 
ton of Instinct, is an illustration ef the difficulty of maintaining the 
erect posture of the mind, and of the tendency to relapse to various 
forms of rest from mental strain and fatigue, which are characteristic 
of Primitive Man.'* 

Vis inertiae, thus entrenched in Custom, accounts well enough 
for Man’s pause on the level of Primitive Humanity for something 
like 300,000 years; but why is it that, within the last 6,000 years, 
certain members of the Human Race, in certain societies, have so 
far overcome their inertia as to pass out of this Yin-state into a 
new fit of Yang-activity? The more weight we attach to vis 
inertiae as a negative retarding factor, the greater the momentum 
which we must ascribe to the positive factor, whatever it may be, 
which has set human life in motion again by its impetus. ‘This 
unknown quantity must be the next object of our research. 


II. POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS 
(d) Race AND ENVIRONMENT 
1. Race 


The Race Theory and Race Feeling 

We are now in search of the positive factor which, within the 
last 6,000 years, has shaken part of Mankind out of the Yin-state 
which we may call the ‘Integration of Custom' into a Yang- 
activity which we may call 'the Differentiation of Civilization. 
There are several alternative directions in which this positive 
factor may be looked for. It may be sought in some special quality 
in the human beings who have made this particular transition from 


1 Murphy, op. cit, pp. 82-3. Compare Bagehot, W.: Physicr and Polities, roth 
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Yin to Yang on the twenty-one occasions of which we have know- 
ledge; or it may be sought in some special feature in the environ- 
ments in which the transition has taken place; or again it may be 
Sought in some interaction between the microcosm and the macro- 
‘osm, in some prowess of the Race when confronted with some 
challenge from the Environment. Let us explore these alternatives 
One by one. Let us consider first the factor of Race, and second 
the factor of Environment, each in and by itself. If neither factor 
appears capable, in isolation, of generating the momentum for 
which, ex hypothesi, we have to account, then we must find our 
Unknown quantity in some product of the two factors, if we are to 
find it at all, It may be that, when they interact under certain 
conditions, they produce effects which do not follow from their 
action under other conditions either separately or together—as air 
and petrol vapour, when mixed in a carburettor and introduced into 
a combustion chamber, produce explosions powerful enough to 
drive the engine of a motor-car, though the air in the atmosphere 
and the petrol in the petrol-tank remain inert. 

Race is the term used to denote some distinctive innate quality 
in any genus or species or other class or group of living creatures. 
"The racial elements which concern us here are distinctive psychic. 
or spiritual qualities, possibly innate in certain societies of human 
beings, which may prove to be the positive factor impelling these 
societies towards civilization. Psychology, however, and particu- 
larly Social Psychology, is a study which is still in its infancy; and 
all discussions of Race, up to date, in which Race is considered 
from our point of view, depend on the postulate that there is a per- 
manent and precise correlation between hypothetical racial charac- 
teristics of a psychic order in human beings and the racial cha- 
acteristics which are manifest in our human bodily physique. The 
distinctive marks of Physical Race leap to the eye—even when 
the eye is untrained and the distinctions are subtle and minute. 
"This general human sensitiveness to Race, in the physical aspect 
of Human Nature, may be an excrescence from the sexual faculty— 
though this suggestion is rather discredited by the fact that, within. 
the Genus Homo, there are no differences of Physical Race which 
have the sexual effect of making cross-union sterile. Whatever 
the explanation of our sensitiveness to Physical Race may be, its 
undoubted existence as an element in our consciousness is apt to 
produce two intellectual consequences which are fertile in errors. 

t makes us assume that a phenomenon of which our perceptions 
‘are so acute must be proportionately plain to our understandings, 
whereas our scientific knowledge about Race in its physical aspect 
is really not appreciably greater than our knowledge about Race in 
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its psychic aspect. In the second place, we are led into taking for 

ited—without proof and even without presumptive evidence— 

the postulate of a correlation between Physical Race and Psychical 

Race which we have mentioned just above. Before making these 

hazardous intellectual leaps in the dark, we seldom pause to reflect 

that we are setting out to explain one unknown quantity in terms of 
another.t 

Tn the Western World of our day, ‘racial’ explanations of social 
phenomena are much in vogue. Racial differences of human 
physique, regarded as immutable in themselves and as bearing 
Witness to likewise immutable racial differences in the human 
psyche, are supposed to account for the differences which we 
Observe empirically between the fortunes and achievements of 
different human societies. These ‘racial theories", which always 
start from the two assumptions to which we have drawn attention, 
are striking examples of one social phenomenon which we have 
now learnt to discount: to wit, the influence of social environment 
on historical study. 

"The belief that differences of Physical Race are immutable is not 

iar to our age of our society. The rhetorical question: ‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?" antici- 
pates, in poetic imagery, the modern Western racialist’s travesty of 
the modern Western biologist’s proposition that acquired charac- 
teristics are not transmissible—and the doctrine is not the more 
securely established for being formulated in prose. ‘The present 
vogue of racialism in the West, however, has really little to do with 
current scientific hypotheses. A prejudice so strong as this cannot 
be accounted for by a cause so rational. Modern Western racial 
prejudice is not so much a distortion of Western scientific thought 
as à pseudo-intellectual reflection of Western race-feeling ; and thi 
feeling, as we see it in our time, is a consequence of the expansion 
of our Western Civilization over the face of the Earth since the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century of our era. 

"The feeling has been aroused by contact, often under untoward 
conditions, between societies whose members happen to stand at 
opposite extremes of the range of variety in Physical Race which 
is to be found in the Genus Homo. Our Western Civilization hap- 
pens to have emerged and developed among peoples in Western 
Europe who belong, in their physique, to certain varieties of ‘the 
White Race’ which our ethnologists have labelled ‘Caucasian’. In 
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exploring the whole surface of the. pee these White Westerners 
have come across representatives of all the other physical races of 
Mankind; and in most of the permanent settlements which they 
have made, beyond the narrow borders of Western Europe, overseas, 
they have come to live intermingled geographically with members 
of one or more of these other races: in America, South Africa, and 
Fast Africa with African negroes; in the two latter regions with 
representatives of the dark-skinned races of India, as well; in 
‘Australia with the altogether primitive ‘“Blackfellows'; in New 
Zealand with the Polynesian Maoris; and in all parts of Australasia, 
as well as along the Pacific coast of North America, with representa- 
tives of the so-called Yellow Race from China and Japan. 

Tn all these countries overseas where White people from Western 
Europe have settled check by jowl with representatives of other 
races, there are three elements in the situation which between 
them go far towards accounting for the strength and virulence of 
Western race-feeling in our time, First, the White people have 
established an ascendancy over the people of other races with whom 
they have come to share their new homes. Secondly, these White 
masters have almost everywhere abused their power in some way 
and in some degree. Thirdly, they are haunted by a perpetual fear 
that some day the positions may be reversed; that by weight of 
superior numbers or by more successful adaptation to the local 
climate or by ability to survive on a lower level of subsistence or by 
readiness to do harder physical or intellectual work, the Man of 
Colour may eventually bring the White Man’s ascendancy to an 
end and perhaps even establish an ascendancy of his own over the 
White Man. ‘The ‘first shall be last, and the last first’;# and, if ever 
this comes to pass, the White Man's children must expect to have 
the sins of their fathers visited on their heads, for, in the con- 
sciousness of ‘under-dog’, the past is ever present. These con- 
iderations enter into the race-feeling of Western settlers overseas; 
and it is the feeling of these frontiersmen on the subject of Race 
that determines the feeling of our Western Society as a whole.* 
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The Protestant Background of our Modern Western Race-feeling 

The race-feeling which is thus aroused in our Western Society 
by the present situation and temper of our settlers overseas also 
springs naturally from the religious background of those Western 
people who are of the Protestant persuasion. 

In our Western history, the Protestant movement started 
immediately before the movement of overseas settlement; and, in 
the eighteenth century of our era, the competition between the 
peoples of Western Europe for the command of the overseas world 
ended in the victory of the English-speaking Protestants, who 
secured for themselves the lion’s share of those overseas countries, 
inhabited by primitive peoples, that were suitable for settlement 
by Europeans, a$ well as the lion’s share of the countries inhabited 
by adherents of the living non-Western civilizations who were 
incapable at the time of resisting Western conquestand domination. 
‘The outcome of the Seven Years’ War decided that the whole of 
North America, from the Arctic Circle to the Rio Grande, should 
be populated by new nations of European origin whose cultural 

yand was the Western Civilization in its English Protestant 
version, and that a Government instituted by English Protestants 
and informed with their ideas should become paramount over the 
whole of Continental India, ‘Thus the race-feeling engendered by 
the English Protestant version of our Western culture became the 
determining factor in the development of race-feeling in our 
Western Society as a whole. 

‘This has been a misfortune for Mankind, for the Protestant 
temper and attitude and conduct in regard to Race, as in many 
other vital issues, is inspired largely by the Old Testament; and in 
‘matters of Race the promptings of this old-fashioned Syriac oracle 
are very clear and very savage? The ‘Bible Christian’ of European 
origin and race who has settled among peoples of non-European 
race overseas has inevitably identified himself with Israel obeying 
the will of Jehovah and doing the Lord’s work by taking possession 
of the Promised Land, while he has identified the non-Europeans 

1 As the following analyais of the histori relation between Protestants and modera 
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who have crossed his path with the Canaanites whom the Lord has 
delivered into the hand of his Chosen People to be destroyed or 
subjugated. Under this inspiration, the English-speaking Pro- 
testant settlers in the New World exterminated the North American 
Indian, as well as the bison, from coast to coast of the Continent, 
whereas the Spanish Catholics only exterminated the Indian in the 
Caribbean Islands and were content, on the Continent, to step into 
the shoes of the Aztecs and the Incas—sparing the conquered in 
order to rule them as subject populations, converting their subjects 
to their own religion, and inter-breeding with their converts.* 

‘Again, the English Protestants took up the trade in negro slaves 
from Africa to the New World and afterwards obtained the mono- 
poly of this trade as one of the perquisites in the Peace Settlement 
at Utrecht (a.D. 1713). The Spanish and Portuguese Catholic 
settlers bought the human merchandise which the Protestant slave- 
traders offered them; but the Spanish and Portuguese Empires 
and the ‘successor-states’ which eventually took their place as inde- 
pendent states members of the Western Society were not the 
fields in which the institution of plantation slavery, which had 
thus been introduced into the New World, struck deepest root and 
grew to the most formidable proportions. "The stage on which the 

of negro slavery in the New World was played out on 
the grand scale was an English-speaking Protestant country: the 
United States. 

Finally, in Continental India, where the English could not think 
of supplanting the conquered ‘natives’ as had supplanted 
them in North America, but could only impose their rule on them 
as the Spaniards had imposed theirs on the ‘Natives’ of Mexico and 
Peru, the sequel was not the same as it had been in the Spanish 
Indies. In British India, unlike Spanish America, only a negligible 
number of thee ‘Natives’ were converted to the religion of the ruling 
race or were physically assimilated to it by interbreeding. For 
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or evil, the English Protestant rulers of India have distin- 
guished themselves from all other contemporary Western rulers 
over non-Western peoples by the rigidity with which they have 
held aloof from their subjects. They took to the Hindu institution 
of caste as readily! as if they had not found it established in India 
when they came but had invented it for their own convenience. 
T once had an opportunity of seeing our old-fashioned Protestant 
zeal for the Lord through other Western eyes. 
At a date some time after Signor Mussolini’s march on Rome, 
I was lecturing at a summer school in a university in New England 
where one of my colleagues was a Senator of the Kingdom of Italy. 
The Senator's subject was the present position of Taly in the 
World—her achievements and her necessities, her claims and her 
grievances. This exposition was punctuated by rattlings of his 
sabre and tramplings of his jack-boots; and his English-speaking 
Protestant audience was neither impressed nor amused. As I 
"watched their composed, disapproving countenances, I could read 
what was passing in their minds: "Here is another foreigner, 
another naughty child—naughty, but not dangerous, because he 
cannot really act up to his parade; but itis shocking behaviour, and 
it shall have no encouragement from us.’ I soon realized that the 
xr Senator read their minds as clearly as I did. (He had lived in 
England for years and understood the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ mentality.) 
In each successive lecture in the course, he struck his attitudes with 
less and less verve and breathed his fire and slaughter with less and 
less conviction. Undoubtedly he realized that his performance was 
producing just the opposite effect to what was intended; but, no 
less certainly, he was bound by precise instructions and had been 
warned to produce documentary evidence (in the shape of a short- 
hand record) that he had carried out these instructions to the letter, 
under pain of losing his head—or at any rate his senatorial Jati- 
clavium—on his return to his native land. I became quite sorry for 
the Senator as his unheroic self-martyrdom went on; and I could 
see that the President of the university—a kindly man—was sorry 


Senator, who was a bibliophil, to inspect the university library one 
day when our session was drawing to a close, and I happened to be 
included in the party. The chief treasure of the library was a Bible 

xinted in the seventeenth century in the language of the Red 
Tadians who had inhabited this part of New England at that time; 
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and as the Senator handled the precious volume, his features 
relaxed and lighted up. "This book is very rare, then?" he asked. 
"There are not half-a-dozen copies known’, replied the Presi- 
dent proudly. "Then the Indians do not read it nowadays?" the 
Senator went on. ‘Why, no, you see’, explained the President, ‘the 
Indians are no longer there.” ‘Why, what happened to the Indians 
asked the Senator brightly, with an innocent air—and at that 
question the President's speech became confused. He hummed 
and hawed, he stuttered and stammered, till at last the words came 
out like the knocks of the engine in a motor-car if you try to start it 
on top gear: ‘What happened to the Indians? Well, the Indians, 
you know—the fact is, the Indians disappeared.’ ‘The Senator, 
listening politely, said never a word; but a smile appeared at either 
corner of his mouth and spread so broadly that I began to wonder 
whether, like the smile of the Cheshire Cat, it would meet round 
the back of his head. In that moment, weeks of suffering were 
revenged ; and as I saw him savouring his revenge in his cultivated 
Latin way, I found myself repeating, under my breath, the ballad 
of those true-blue Protestant pioneers, the Walrus and the Car- 
penter, who wept with pity as the devouring Zeal of the Lord 
constrained them to eat up the devoted and defenceless oysters. 
Between this Protestant method of conversion by extermination and 
the methods of the Jesuit missionaries in Canada and Paraguay 
there is indeed a great gulf fixed. 

Of course the fanaticam and ferocity of the race-feling which 
the Old Testament once instilled into Protestant souls have both 
considerably abated as Protestantism itself has evolved through 
Rationalism towards Agnosticism. First the traffic in negro slaves, 
and finally the very institution of negro slavery in the New World, 
have been abolished by the English-speaking peoples themselves 
under the promptings of their own consciences and at the price of 
their own blood and treasure; and the attitude of the Englishman 
in India towards the people of India is no longer the attitude 
of unmitigated aloofness and superiority that it used to be. The 
improvement in feeling and conduct has certainly been very great. 
Yet even now this improvement is only partial and is still precarious. 

‘The slavery once imposed nakedly on uprooted and transplanted 
Black Men by immigrant White Men of English speech and Pro- 
testant faith in the New World will be imposed under camouflage, 
in our generation, on other Black Men in the homeland of the 
Black Race by the Dutch and English settlers in South and East 
Africa, if these settlers once obtain a free hand to deal with the 
native African peoples at their discretion ; and this revival of negro 
slavery—this time on the negro's native continent—will not be the 
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less pernicious for being hypocritically disguised. The battle over 
negro slavery, which was fought out in the New World during the 
century ending with the end of the American Civil War, may have 
to be fought out in Africa once again; and even if Light discomfits 
Darkness for the second time, the sequel to the American battle 
over this issue shows how hard it is for the Light to drive the Dark- 
ness altogether off the field. In the United States, where negro 
slavery has been abolished at so great a cost, race-feeling remains to 

uate the social evils of racial inequality and racial segregation. 
We can foresee that in Africa, too, the sequel, at the best, will be the 
same. The young communities of English-speaking White people 
in the United States and in the Union of South Africa andin Kenya 
Colony, upon whose future the more distant prospects of our 
Anglo-Saxon’ version of Western culture very largely depend, are 
siready in the grip of the paralysing institution of Caste 

Meanwhile, the successive phases of Protestant race-feeling have 
left their mark on our Western thought in the form of various race- 
theories, as a slowly dying volcano leaves a record of successive 
eruptions in the petriied streams of lava that permanently dis- 
figure its flanks. 

‘Among English-speaking Protestants there are still to be found 
some ‘Fundamentalists’ who believe themselves to be ‘the Chosen 
People’ in the literal sense of the term as it is used in the Old 
Testament. This ‘British Israel” confidently traces its physical 
descent from the lost Ten Tribes. We may leave it to dispute its 
claim to the title with the rival claimants, the most redoubtable of 
whom are the Afghans and the Abyssinians.* 

‘There are other English-speaking Protestants—or ex-Protestants, 
for these would count themselves among the number of the intel- 
lectually emancipated—who hold the doctrine of ‘British Israel? 
ina figurative or metaphorical sense. Without contending that the 
English-speaking peoples of the White Race? are descended from 
the Children of Israel after the flesh, these transcendentalist ‘British 
Israelites’ do maintain that they have succeeded to the Israelites? 
role of being ‘the Chosen People’ in a spiritual sense—that the 
mantle of Elijah has fallen upon Elisha, whether by some divine 
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slcight of hand or by the accident of which way the wind blew when 
the mantle was in the air. However it may have happened, the 
English-speaking peoples have become (on this view) the Heirs of 
the Kingdom, the depositories of the hopes and capacities of Man- 
kind, the chosen vessels through whose instrumentality the Human 
Race is destined to attain to the goal of its endeavours. This doc- 
trine is resonantly enunciated in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional. 

There are others, again, who seek justification for their race- 
feeling in theories that purport to be objective, rational, and 
scientific. These rationalists are chasing a will-o"-the-wisp; for the 
race-feeling which is the primum mobile of their intellectual antics 
is an-emotion fired by a religious spark, and any theory in which 
this emotion is reflected will prove, on analysis, to be emotional and 
religious like its original. The irrational nucleus can never be con- 
jured away, however scientifically it may be fumigated or sterilized. 
Tamen usque recurret.! The most popular of the idols that have been 
set up by this rather priggish and pedantic school of superstition 
is "Nordic Man’: the xanthotrichous, glaucopian, dolichocephalic 
variety of Homo Leucodermaticus whose pet name (given him by 
Nietzsche) is ‘the Blond Beast’. The votaries of this Racial God 
Incarnate maintain that all human achievements of any value in 
their eyes are his doing, and his alone, Before we bow down and 
worship this false god, let us see how far we may be able to account 
for his cult by the social environment in which it has arisen and 
maintained itself. 

“Nordic Man’ was first placed on his pedestal by a French aristo- 
crat, the Count de Gobineau, who was active between the Restora- 
tion’ of A.D. 1815 and the Revolution of 1848. De Gobineau’s 
idolization of ‘the Blond Beast was an incident in the French 
political controversies of the age. In the Revolution of 1789, when 
the French nobility were being dispossessed of their estates by the 
peasantry and were emigrating as refugees to Coblentz, the pedants 
in the revolutionary ranks, who were never happy if they could not 
present the events of the day in classical guise, proclaimed that the 
Gauls, after fourteen centuries of subjection, were driving their 
Frankish conquerors back into the outer darkness beyond the 
Rhine from which they had originally emerged, and were resuming 
possession of the Gallic soil which, despite the long barbarian 
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usurpation, had never ceased to be rightfully their own. De 
Gobineau's cult of ‘Nordic Man’ was a reactionary ‘scientific? 
counterblast to this revolutionary classical conceit. 

“I accept your identifications’, de Gobineau replied in effect to 
the revolutionary pedants of the generation before him. ‘Let us 
agree that the populace of France is descended from the Gauls and 
the aristocracy from the Franks; that both races have bred pure; 
and that there is a definite and permanent correlation between 
their physical and their psychical characteristics. Well, now you 
have delivered yourselves into my hands. You imagine, do you, 
that your Gauls stand for civilization and my Franks for barbarism? 
Let me tell you that you have got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick. Whence came such civilization as your Gauls ever acquired ? 
Of course, from Rome. And what made Rome grow great? Why, 
a primeval infusion of the same Nordic blood that flowed in my 
Franks’ veins. The first Romans—and likewise the first Greeks, 
the Achaeans of Homer—were fair-haired, blue-eyed conquerors 
who descended from the invigorating North and established their 
dominion over the feebler natives of the enervating Mediterranean. 
As long as their blood remained pure, their civilization went from 
strength to strength; but, alas, climate and numbers were both 
working against them. In the long run, their blood was diluted and 
their race enfeebled, and pari passu their power and their glory 
declined. The Roman civilization of which the Gauls were privi- 
leged to partake was no longer the Roman civilization of the great 
age; and within five centuries of Caesar's conquest of Gaul the 
Roman stock was exhausted altogether. ‘The time had come for 
another rescue-party of fair-haired, blue-eyed conquerors to descend 
from the invigorating North in order to set the pulse of civilization 
beating again. My Franks were the heroes who volunteered!" 

This political jeu d'esprit was given countenance by a contempo- 
rary scientific discovery which de Gobineau was quick to take up 
and turn to account. It was discovered that almost all the living 
languages of Europe as well as ancient Greek and Latin, and 
the living languages of Persia and Northern India as well as the 
classical Iranian of the Avesta and the classical Sanskrit of the 
Vedas, were related to one another as members of a single vast 
linguistic family. It was rightly inferred that there must have been 
an Ursprache, a primeval ‘Aryan’ or ‘Indo-European’ language, 
from which all the known languages of the family derived their 
‘common descent. It was wrongly inferred that the peoples among 
whom these languages were current were physically related in the 
same degrees as the languages themselves, and that they were all 
descended from a primeval ‘Aryan’ or ‘Indo-European’ race which 
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had spread conquering and to conquer, east and west and south and 
north, from its original home. A race which had brought forth the 
religious genius of Zarathustra and Gautama Buddha, the artistic 
genius of Greece, the political genius of Rome, and the all-embracing 
genius of our Western Society! Why, this race was responsible for 
practically all the achievements of human civilization. By com- 
parison, anything that any other races had ever accomplished was 
negligible. The Indo-European stock must have some unique 

juality which distinguished it im toto from all other breeds of 
Genus Homo, 1t only remained to identify this hypothetical and 
almost certainly fabulous ‘Indo-European Race’ with the well- 
known fair-haired, blue-eyed, long-headed type of White Man, and 
the apotheosis was complete. 

Starting from the pedantic polemics of revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionary French politics, and taking the Indo-European hypo- 
thesis in his stride, de Gobineau worked out a racial theory of 
history which he expounded in a brilliant book with the provocative 
title Essai sur l’ Inégalité des Races Humaines. The following passage 
presents the gist of his thesis in clear and forcible terms: 


“Il est donc établi: 

° Que les tribus actuellement sauvages l'ont toujours été, quelque 
soit le milieu supérieur quelles aient pu traverser, et qu'elles le seront 
toujours; 2° que, e nation sat usse même supporter 
le séjour dans un milieu civilisé, il faut que i nation qui ene cc milieu 
soit un rameau plus noble de la méme race; 3° que la même circonstance 
est encore nécessaire pour que des civilisations diverses puissent, non 
Pas se confondre, ce qui n'arrive jamais, seulement se modifier forte- 
ment l'une par l'autre, se faire de riches emprunts réciproques, donner 

i à d'autres civilisations comy de leurs éléments; 4° que 
les civilisations issues de races com it étrangères l'une à l'autre 
me peuvent que se toucher à la surface, ne se pénètrent jamais et sex 
cluent toujours. 

De Gobineau’s theory has been plagiarized, refurbished, 
claborated, and popularized, but never reproduced in its original 
brilliance nor enriched with a single new idea, by a host of 
since his time, each of whom has had his own axe to grind. The 
hare which the vivacious Frenchman had started was run by 
heavy- German philologists who improved the word ‘Indo- 
European’ into "Indo: eem and lowed the original home of 
the primeval ‘Indo-Germans? on that portion of the North Euro- 
pean plain which happened to be occupied in their day by the 
Kingdom of Prussia. In the reign of the Emperor William ÍI, an 
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English Germanophil joined in the chase with a ‘zeal of the con- 
vert? which put the German devotees of ‘Nordic Man’ out of 
countenance. Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s insatiable imagina- 
tion ranged through the great civilizations and the great peoples 
and the great men and women of history, seeking whom it might 
devour, and it did not rest until it had swept them all into the 
Blond Beast's maw. Not content with finding a Nordic ancestry 
for Charlemagne and for ‘fair-haired Menelaus’, he found it for 
Dante and for Jesus Christ. Is it not written in The Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century?! "The fine flower of Nordicism, for 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, was the Imperial Germany which 
was on the eve of coming to grief in the General War of 1914-18. 
Chevied out of Europe by the clash of arms, de Gobineau’s hare 
audaciously leapt the Atlantic and created a furore in the United 
States, where 'top-dog' was just in the mood for the sport. In the 
Southern States, where the Nordic strain in the physical race of the 
White population is perceptibly strong, the Nordic Gospel brought 
its converts glad tidings of effortless superiority, not only over the 
despicable negro in their midst, but over the formidable Yankee in 
the North. In the rivalry between South and North, the Yankee 
had won the last round—the Civil War—but during the ensuing 
half century he had mixed his ‘Nordic’ gold with the ‘Alpine’ and 
‘Mediterranean’ alloy of a stupendous immigration-from Southern 
and Eastern Europe which had given the South the go-by. Racially, 
the Yankee was no longer the man he once was, while the Southerner 
had been saved by misfortune from the temptation to sell his birth- 
right. Through the days of adversity, he had kept intact the price- 
less heritage of the finest blood in the World. His heart beat faster 
as the Nordic Gospel proclaimed to his eager ears that he was not 
down-and-out after all, and that if ever he tried conclusions with 
the Yankee again, the verdict of the Civil War might be reversed. 
His lips hummed a new song: ‘My strength is as the strength of 
ten, because my race is pure.” And meanwhile, in the North, where 
the immigrants from Europe were being reinspired by forgotten 
sentiments and recalled to discarded loyalties through the psychic 
effects of the European War, the same Gospel was producing, not 
elation, but a revival, in a terrifying guise, of that old Protestant 
fear of eternal damnation which had ceased to haunt the descen- 
dants of the Pilgrim Fathers in its primitive theological form. 
"What shall we do to be saved? We had flattered ourselves, in our 
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foolish pride, that the United States was a melting-pot in whichany 
kind of Europeans could be turned into a-hundred- per-cent. Ameri- 
cans in any quantities. We were living in the same fool's paradise 
as those medieval alchemists who thought that they had discovered 
the art of transmuting base metal into gold; and now, under the 
test of the War, the futility of our social alchemy is exposed. We 
have not given the immigrant an American soul; we have only 
given him a hyphen; and when it comes to a tug of war between 
the two loyalties on either side of the line, it is the German- or the 
Irish- or the Polish- or the Italian-, and never the ~American, that 
wins. And why have we failed to Americanize the immigrant's 
soul? Confronted with this vital question, we have opportunely 
discovered the new Science of Race, which supplies a convincing 
answer and indicat ‘the action which we ought to take. We have 
failed to Americanize the immigrant’s soul because Soul and Body 
are rigidly correlated by the first law of Race, while the second 
law of Race informs us that bodily characteristics are immutable. 
The descendants of the “Alpine” Jew from the Pale and of the 
Mediterranean" peasant from Sicily will remain “Alpines” and 
“Mediterraneans” still unto the third and fourth and four- 
hundredth generation! ; and, as far as they inter-marry with our own 
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American stock, they will merely contaminate our Nordic purity 
without eliminating those inalienable "Alpine" and “Mediter- 
ranean” qualities of body and soul which the immigrants have 
brought with them. In the language of our ancestral Calvinistic 
theology, it is impossible by human efforts to wash away the taint 
of original sin or to save a vessel of destruction. All that human 
providence can do—and it is common prudence to do it—is to ex- 
clude the lost soul and tainted body from the community of the just.” 
This ‘scientific’ version of orthodox Protestant theology is ex- 
ded in the works of Mr. Madison Grant and Mr. Lothrop 
Bibddard. "The efforts of a nation, converted to the Nordic Gespal 


wholesale, to save its 'a-hundred-per-cent Americanism’, have 
gone into action.in the United States Immigration (Restriction) 
Acts of 1921 and 1924. 

‘The most ethereal of the intellectual forms in which our modern 
Western race-feeling has expressed itself is the theory of ‘the 
Diffusionist School” of British anthropologists with which we 
deal in this Study in another chapter. In this theory, the 
egocentric mania which stalks naked in the cults of ‘British Israel” 
and ‘Nordic Man’ is so modestly clad and so scientifically presented 
that it gives us something of a shock to detect its presence here 
too, Tn cach of the za theories tia ve have eramined ao far, the 
monopoly of the unique magical quality, to whi uman 
achievement is ascribed, i attributed to some faction of Mankind 
in which the theorist himself is included. ‘The ‘British Israelites? 
claim this monopoly for British-born British subjects domiciled in 
the United Kingdom; the Nordicists claim it for all White Men 
with fair hair and blue eyes and a middling-shaped skull; others 
claim it for all White Men whatsoever. These theories differ only 
in regard to the size of the fraction of Mankind in which the 
monopoly of the magical quality is supposed to be vested. They 
all agree in selecting a fraction, large or small, which happens to 
include the people by whom the several theories are held. In 
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contrast with all these vulgar egoists and ‘low-brows’, the ‘British 
Diffusionists’ bestow the priceless monopoly upon a fraction of 
‘Mankind which lived between four and five thousand years ago 
and from which the founders of this school are not themselves 
descended. In their view, ‘the Chosen People’, the uniquely gifted 
and creative race, were the ancient Egyptians of the age of the 
pyramid-builders, In their belief, the inhabitants of Egypt in that 
age invented ‘Civilization’, and their descendants, ‘the Children of 
the Sun’,! conveyed the invention at least half-way round the 
World: from Egypt to ‘Iraq, from ‘Irdq to India and China, from 
India to Indonesia, from China to Peru. ‘The patrons of these 
Kulturtráger maintain that their passage has left traces which, 
where found in combination, may be taken as sure evidence that 
“the Chosen People’ did once pass that way. The chief of these 
tokens are the techniques of agriculture and irrigation, the institu- 
tions of Caste and War, the art of carving the human form in stone, 
and the worship of the Sun? Nowadays, however, these traces are 
mostly vestigial; for the civilization thus invented and propagated 
could not outlast the race of the propagators. While the advance- 
guard of this ever-advancing race has been perpetually carrying its 
‘heliolithic’ civilization to fresh societies of primitive men, the 
garrisons which they have left behind at the successive halting- 
places on their march have been perpetually dying out; and, 
wherever this has happened, the primitive population whom the 
god-like strangers found when they came, and left behind them 
when they disappeared, have been unable to maintain the civiliza- 
tion which had been imparted to them—or imposed on them—by 
alien hands. Hence, in every successive zone in which it has been 
planted, the ‘heliolithic’ civilization has burst into sudden flower, 
enjoyed a brief bloom, and then degenerated, like the seed of the 
sower in the parable when it fell upon stony places. 

"The preachers of this ‘diffusion theory’ marshal, on behalf of it, 
such a mass of anthropological evidence that at first sight we may 
fail to perceive that they are simply showing off de Gobineau's 
‘Nordic Man’ in a new suit of clothes, and that their anthropo- 
logical frills are just as adventitious as de Gobineau’s philological 
war-paint. Yet so it is. The lay figure employed in the staging of 
both theophanies is the same. 
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In placing their treasure in the ancient Egyptians instead of 
in ‘Nordic Man’, the ‘British Diffusionists’ have merely performed 
the psychical operation which psychologists call ‘transference’. 
‘They have transferred their interests and affections and delusions 
from the living society of which they themselves are members to 
one of those extinct societies which their own society has adopted as 
its protégées! ; but, in doing this, they have not exorcized the self- 
regarding emotion from which the impulse to spin a race-theory 
arises, and therefore have not escaped the intellectual errors to 
which all theories inspired by egoism are prone. "The Children of 
the Sun’, spreading the light of civilization; widdershins, from 
Suez to Panama, are wraiths of ‘Nordic Man’ spreading the same 
light southwards from the sunny shores of the Baltic to the Cim- 
merian darkness of the Mediterranean. The resemblance extends 
to details; for, in both theories, the illumination is ever ephemeral. 
‘The Sun of Civilization has to rise afresh day by day; the inferior 
races of Mankind have to be invigorated again and again with fresh 
grafts from Nordic or Egyptiac monkey-glands. What is to become 
SE poor Humanity on the eril and inevitable day when the magic 
store of Simian vitality is exhausted ? 

We have now completed our examination of our modern Western 
race-feeling, the social environment in which it has arisen, and 
the theories in which it has expressed itself. We can discount the 
theories to the extent to which the environment accounts for them; 
and it accounts for them so largely that we might safely venture to 
discount them altogether. We prefer, however, to give them the 
coup de grace by deploying certain positive facts against which they 
cannot stand. 

The first of these facts is that our modern Western race-feeling— 
inspired, as we have seen it to be, by the spirit imbibed from the 
Old Testament by Protestantism—was unknown in our Western 
Society in earlier times and has failed to assert itself in certain 
sections of this Western Society down to this day. During the so- 
called ‘Dark Ages’ and ‘Middle Ages'—that is to say, during the 
eight centuries ending about the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century of our era—the members of our Western Society, when 
they thought of Mankind as a whole, were accustomed to divide 
the human family into two categories, as we divide it nowadays. 
The principle of division, however, was utterly different. Instead 
of dividing Mankind, as we do, into White people and Coloured 
people, our forefathers divided it into Christians and Heathen; and 
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we are bound to confess that their dichotomy was better than ours 
both intellectually and morally. It was better intellectually because 
a human being’s religion is a vastly more important and significant. 
factor in his Tife than the colour of his skin, and is mE 
vastly better criterion for purposes of classification. Again, the 
dichokomy into Christians and Heathen is better morally than 
the dichotomy into White and Coloured, because the gulf between 
religions, unlike the gulf between races, is not impassable. It is a 
ion between sheep in the fold and sheep astray on the moun- 
tains, not between sheep and goats. 

In the eyes of the medieval Western Christian, when he looked 
abroad upon the World, the Heathen, wandering unkempt in the 
wilderness, were neither incurably unclean nor irretrievably lost. 
Potentially, they were Christians like himself; and he looked for- 
‘ward to a time when all the lost sheep would be gathered into the 
fold. Indeed, he looked forward to this with assurance as the fore- 
ordained consummation of terrestrial history, the fulfilment of 
God's purpose in the World, In this spi medieval Western 
artists used to portray one of the three Magi as a Negro. How 
different from the spirit in which the white-skinned Western 
Protestant of modern times regards his black-skinned convert. The 
convert may have found spiritual salvation in the White Man's faith; 
he may have acquired the White Man’s culture and learnt to speak 
his language with the tongue of an angel; he may have become an 
adept in the White Man’s economic technique, and yet it profits 
him nothing so long as he has not changed his skin. Surely he can 
retort that it profits the White Man nothing to understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge and have skill so that he can move 
mountains, so long as he has not charity.! 

‘This medieval Western freedom from the prejudice of race- 
feeling has survived among Western peoples who have remained 
more or less in the medieval phase of our Western Civilization: for 
instance, the Spaniards and Portuguese and the descendants of 
Spanish and Portuguese settlers who have established new Western 
communities in America? Among these rather backward Western 
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peoples, the racial criterion has never superseded the criterion of 
religion’; but it is more interesting to observe the same freedom. 
from race-feeling surviving among another Western people, the 
French, who have ever been in the forefront of Western progress 
and have distinguished themselves (for good or evil) by the radical 
thoroughness with which they have secularized their national life. 

The French have discarded, as decidedly as the English-speaking 
peoples, the medieval Western dichotomy of Mankind into 
Christians and Heathen; but the dichotomy which they have 
substituted for it is one of the same humane and significant kind. 
When the modern Frenchman looks abroad upon the World, he 
divides the human family into people who possess, and people 
who lack, the modern French version of the Western culture; and 
in his eyes everybody, whatever the colour of his skin, is potentially 
a cultivated Frenchman. A negro from the Senegal who possesses 
the necessary qualities of intellect and character can rise, and does 
rise, to positions of power and honour in French society, without 
being made to feel that he is being enfranchised grudgingly or 
esteemed with reservations. ‘The freedom of the French from race- 
feeling has been a fact of common knowledge all through the 
modern age of Western history. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of our era, in North America, when the English settlers 
were expelling or exterminating the Red Indians, the French 
settlers were intermarrying with them and assimilating them. 
During the General War of 1914-18, the Negro citizens of the 
United States who were serving in the American Army in France 
were astonished at the social liberality with which the French 
Whites treated the African Negro subjects of the French Republic 
serving in the French Army, whose cultural level was much lower 
than that of the North American Negroes on the average. The 
justice of this observation can be verified by any English-speaking 
‘White man who takes the trouble to visi a garrison town in à 
French colony or in France itself and watch the White and Black 
soldiers of the Republic passing the time of day together when they 
are off duty. 
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We may next point to the fact that while, in our Western Society, 
race-feeling was once unknown and is not now universal, there are 
other societies in which the prejudice has taken shape on different 
and sometimes diametrically opposite lines. 

For instance, the Primitive Arabs who were the ruling element 
in the Umayyad Caliphate called themselves ‘the swarthy people’, 
with a connotation of racial superiority, and their Persian and 
Turkish subjects ‘the ruddy people’, with a connotation of racial 
inferiority: that is to say, they drew the same distinction that we 
draw between blonds and brunets but reversed the values which 
we assign to the two shades of White. Gentlemen may prefer 
blondes; but brunettes are the first choice of Allah's "Chosen 
People’. Moreover, the Arabs and all other White Muslims, 
whether brunets or blonds, have always been free from colour- 
prejudice vis-d-vis the non-White races; and, at the present d. 
‘Muslims still make that dichotomy of the human family whi 
Western Christians used to make in the Middle Ages. They divide 
Mankind into Believers and Unbelievers who are all potentially 
Believers; and this division cuts across every difference of Physical 
Race. This liberality is more remarkable in White Muslims to-day 
than it was in White Western Christians in our Middle Ages; for 
our medieval forefathers had little or no contact with peoples oí 
different colour, whereas the White Muslims were in contact with 
the Negroes of Africa and with the dark-skinned peoples of India 
from the beginning and have increased that contact steadily, until 
nowadays Whites and Blacks are intermingled, under the aegis of 
Islam, through the length and breadth of the Indian and the 
African Continent. Under this searching test, the White Muslims 
have demonstrated their freedom from race-feeling by the most 
convincing of all proofs: they have given their daughters to Black 
Muslims in marriage. 

Thad an opportunity to observe this Muslim freedom from race- 
feeling at first hand when I was an undergraduate at Oxford. At 
that time there were two Egyptian Muslim undergraduates in my 
college: one a grandee, the other a man of the same social class as 
the rest of us. Physically, this latter was a pure specimen of the 
Mediterranean Race. To look at him you could not have told that. 
he was not a Sicilian or a Catalan or a Provençal. On the other 
hand, the young Egyptian grandee had a Negro strain in him which 
was not merely unmistakable but obtrusive. If this young man had 
been brought up in England, or a fortiori in the United States, he 
would have been made to feel his Negro traits as a crushing misfor- 
tune which would have permanently oppressed his spirits and 
undermined his self-confidence, Having been brought up in Egypt, 
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he arrived at Oxford quite un-race-conscious. From his bearing, 
it was evident that he felt himself distinguished from other people, 
not at all by his Negro traits but by his noble descent. He bore 
himself accordingly, while the bearing of his socially less distin- 
guished fellow countryman, who could easily have passed himself 
off to the United States immigration authorities as a full-blooded 
European, was modest and unassuming. This was not from lack of 
spirit—he has since made his mark by some particularly adventurous 
feats of exploration—but because, at Oxford, he felt himself to 
be living among his social equals, whereas the young grandee was 
evidently accustomed to regarding the people among whom he 
lived as his inferiors. How deeply outraged the grandee would 
have been if he had realized how his Negro traits were regarded by 
his English and American fellow undergraduates! ‘The fact that he 
remained un-race-conscious during his years at Oxford speaks 
well, no doubt, for the manners of the English upper-middle class; 
but the more important fact that he had previously grown up 
un-race-conscious at home in Egypt speaks, surely, far better for 
the broad humanity of the spirit of Islam. 

Race and Civilization 

It is an established fact of Physiology that, in all human beings, 
the pigment secreted in the skin is qualitatively the same; and that 
the different shades of colour which strike the eye and affect the 
feelings and give rise to theories and classifications correspond 
to mere differences in the quantity in which this qualitatively 
uniform human pigment happens to be present beneath the skin 
of any given specimen of the Human Race." We can verify this 
on the body of an African Negro; for the palms of his hands and 
the soles of his feet are of a different shade from the rest of his 
skin and of practically the same shade as the whole skin of a White 
man—the explanation being that, on his palms and soles, a Negro 
has about the same quantity of pigment that a White man has all 
over, while on the rest of his body the Negro has rather more. This 
fact indicates that our colour-prejudice has not a shadow of physio- 
logical justification and shows it up for what it is: a particular 
instance of the irrational but universal aversion from whatever is 
abnormal. ‘Nordic Man’, who rejoices in the rather low quantity 
of pigment in his skin, eyes, and hair which happens to be normal 
in human beings of his kind, is repelled by the abnormal case in 
which this quantity is reduced to zero and ‘the Blond Beast’ 
transformed into an albino, though logically, if colourlessness is the 


* On this point see, for example, Taylor, Griffith: Environment and Race (Oxford 
1927, University Press), p. 33- 
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pink of perfection, the rare albino ought to be hailed by his common- 
place Nordic relatives as a king of men. Again, even the relative 
lack of colour which is normal and therefore comely in the sight of 
a White man is abnormal and therefore unbecoming in the sight 
of a Red Indian, who expresses his aversion by calling the White 
man a ‘pale-face’. It even happens that a human being comes to 
own colour with aversion if he lives for some time in a 
minority of one among people of a different colour—the colour of 
the majority setting the norm. For example, it is said that David 
Livingstone, on one of his expeditions, after passing many months 
in Central Africa with no White companions and none but Negroes 
round him, began to find that the sight of his own naked skin turned 
him sick, as though he were looking at some deformity of nature. 

"This craving for the normal in physical appearance (whatever the 
normal may be in the particular circumstances) is not of course 
confined to the single feature of colour. For example, in the 
United States, where shysical appearance of the White people 
atha naran x bn Colored people) e Coloured Gomes ete 
lessen their unlikeness from the White women by straightening 
their hair. On the other hand, the White women, who have no fear 
of looking like Negroes, take pleasure, as White women do in other 
countries, in having their hair waved or curled. Thus, in the same 
American town at the same moment, some barbers may be busy 
straightening women’s hair in the Negro quarter while others are 
busy curling women’s hair in the White quarter—in both cases 
alike, for the satisfaction of the universal human craving to be ‘in 
the fashion’.* 

air, indeed, is just as good—or just as bad—a criterion of Race 
as pigment? The North American Whites and Negroes are sensi- 
hy al 
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tive to the straightness or curliness of the hair on the head. The 
Japanese are sensitive to the general hairiness of the human body, 
because, in Japan, this happens to be a more significant feature 
than the colour of the skin. The Japanese people (like almost every 
other people that has ever distinguished itself) is of mixed race; 
and its original racial components must have differed widely in 
colour; for there is a considerable diversity of colour among the 
Japanese people to this day. In the same district and in the same 
social class and in the same family you may find skins varying from 
copper-colour to what White people call white. Hence, the difer- 
ences of colour within this range do not excite race-feeling among 
the Japanese any more than this is excited among Europeans by 
differences in the quantity of hair on their bodies. On the other 
hand, Japanese of all shades of skin are alike in being more or less 
hairless except on their heads, in contrast to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Japanese Islands who, like Nordic Man in the 
unshaven state of nature, have bushy beards and hairy chests.! 
For this reason, the Japanese call these aborigines (the remnant of 
whom are now philanthropically preserved, on the northern island 
of Hokkaido, in ‘reservations’) ‘the Hairy Ainu’. In the local 
circumstances of Japan, it is just as natural to emphasize the hairi- 
ness of the inferior race as it is in the United States or in the Union 
of South Africa to emphasize their colour; and as the people of 
European origin apply the colour-classification, which suggests 
itself in their own local circumstances, to the whole of Mankind, 
30 we might expect the Japanese to divide the human family, not 
into a "White Race’ and a "Coloured Race’ but into a "Hairless 
Race’ and a ‘Hairy’ 

Logically there is nothing to choose between one classification 
and the other; but it may be edifying for us to glance at the classifi- 
cation with which we are less familiar, It yields what, to our minds, 
are disconcerting results: It brackets ‘Nordic Man’ with the Hairy 
Ainu of Hokkaido and the Blackfellows of Australia and the 
Veddahs of Ceylon and the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills in Southern 
India, as one of the representatives of a race whose abnormal 
hairiness makes them not as other men are.* 

"What nonsense’, the indignant Nordic ethnologist exclaims. 
“Is it likely that there is any racial relation between these tribes, 
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considering that their homes are separated by the whole breadth of 
Europe and Asia?” But the Japanese ethnologist has his answer up 
his sleeve. Courteously he points out to his Nordic colleague that 
‘the Hairy Race’ is the nearest of all living races to the Apes in that 
feature which is fundamental for Japanese purposes of racial 
classification. It follows that ‘the Hairy Race’ is the nearest of all 
living breeds of Man to the common ancestor of Apes and Men. 
In other words, ‘the Hairy Race’ is the most primitive, rudimentary 
experiment in Homo Sapiens that survives; and itis natural enough 
that it should only survive in holes and corners. If we assume that 
the original breeding-ground of Mankind lay somewhere in the 
heart'of the Old World, and that ‘the Hairy Race’ was one of the 
earliest human swarms to hive off, then we should expect to find 
Homo Hirsutus pushed outwards in all directions, to the ends of 
the Earth, to Australia and to Hokkaido and to Ultima Thule, 
by younger and superior races—Homo Mediterraneus and Homo 
Dravidicus, Homo. Alpinus and Homo Mongolicus—which have 
issued from the common breeding-ground at later dates to multiply 
and replenish the Earth in their turns. Thus the vast distances 
which separate the several surviving tribes of Homo Hirsutus to-day 
are presumptive evidence for and not against the racial kinship of 
these tribes which their common shagginess betrays. Their present 
homes are not their respective cradles but their respective retreats 
from a common birthplace. They are fragments of the circumfer- 
ence of the circle in which Homo Hirsutus has spread—or has been 
chevied—over the face of the Earth from his original centre of 
dispersion. We may compare his now widely dispersed representa- 
tives with the disturbances which remain here and there on the 
surface of a pond when the last of the ripples produced by the fall 
ofa stone into the water is dying away. If the Japanese ethnologist 
presents his case on these lines, it will be difficult for the Nordic 
ethnologist to rebut it.! 
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Another racial feature which acts as a stimulus of race-feeling, 
no less powerfully that hairiness or colour, is smell. 

“I hope you have been enjoying yourself’, said an English 
dramatic critic to a celebrated Japanese actress who had been 
having a season in the West End of London. ‘Yes, on the whole 
the lady replied, ‘but of course there have been hardships to put 
up with.’ ‘Hardships? I am sorry to hear that’, the Englishman 
exclaimed (rather taken aback, for the Japanese artist had been 
received enthusiastically by the English public). ‘Oh yes’, she burst. 
out. ‘And the worst of all was the smell. The people in this country 
smell like lions and tigers. . . . But not you, of course’, she added 
hastily, solicitous for her own manners and for her interlocutor's 
feelings, ‘you only smell of mutton-fat and scented soap.’ The 
truth is that the Japanese, whose national odour is kept sweet and 
wholesome by a mainly vegetarian diet, are considerably distressed 
by the rank and foetid odour of the carnivorous peoples of the 
West—an odour of which we are hardly conscious ourselves be- 
cause we are living in the reek of it all the time. 

It is not only the Japanese who are upset by the White Race’s 
smell. A highly cultivated and fastidious English lady of my 
acquaintance once went to stay for several months in South Africa 
and speed a staff of native servants—among them, a little Kaffir 
maid. It several times that the maid, on being summoned 
into her employer's presence, fell into a sudden faint; and the lady, 
who was kind-hearted, felt some concern, What could be the 
matter with the girl? Was it heart-disease? Or was it just acute 
nervousness at Anding herself i£te-2-tée with a member of the 
superior race? The lady questioned the other servants, only to 
have her questions parried and eluded in the usual provoking 
fashion ; but at last an older servant, who saw that her mistress was 
becoming really upset and alarmed, succeeded in conquering her 
own reserve and embarrassment. "You needn't worry, Madam’, 
she assured my friend, ‘there is nothing serious the matter with 
Hears nd poto teas Miealclows we Sad Ge br, 
Sree bee we exterminated hem) the sll move primitive natives of Tamanin, 
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the girl. "The fact is, she has come straight from her village to you; 
this is her first place in White people's service, and she isn't yet 
quite used to the White people's smell. But don't you worry. She 
will get used to it soon enough. Why, look at us! We all used to 
faint at first, but now we have quite got over it. It will be the 
same with her, you'll see!” 

Here, then, are three different physical features—colour, hairi- 
ness, and smell—which all excite race-feeling and are all equally 
suitable, or unsuitable, for being taken as bases for racial classifica- 
tions. For our purpose it has merely to be pointed out that these 
alternative classifications, between which there is nothing to choose 
from a logical standpoint, yield results which are quite incompatible 
with one another. 

Let us now take up the colour classification—a chai which is 
arbitrary in itself but apt for our argument, because this happens 
to be the currently accepted classification in the modern Western 
World. Let us briefly survey the contributions which peoples of 
the several races of Man, as classified by colour, have actually made 
to our twenty-one civilizations. We will confine our attention to 
active, creative contributions, leaving mere passive membership 
out of account (for, if we took account of that, we should have to 
inscribe, as contributors to the contemporary Western Civilization, 
the entire living generation of Mankind). ‘Taking account, then, of 
creative contributions and of these alone, we obtain the results set 
out in the following table: 


Race contributing to Civilizations 

White (‘Nordic’) Indic + Hittite (?) + Hellenic + Western + 
A Orthodox Christian (in Russia) 

White (Alpine?) Egyptiac (?}} + Sumeric + Minoan (2)? -+ 


Hittite + Hellenic + Western + Ortho- 
dox Christian (main body) + Orthodox 

E 3 Christian (n Russa) + ranie 
ite (‘Mediterranean’) Egyptiac + Sumerict + Minoan + Syriac + 
Hellenic + Western + Orthodox Christian 
(main body) + Iranie + Arabic + 


White (‘Polynesian’) Basra (n Kor 
i Far (in Korea and Japan) 
Brown’ Indic + Hindu 
Yellows Sinic + Far Eastern (main body) + Far 
Eastern (in Korea and Japan) 
Red? Andean + Mayan + Yucatec + Mexic 
Black None 


Tus senos i any, which have been made to the ‘relate clzatons by the 
ecedent civis i lot here 
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It will be seen that, when we classify Mankind by colour, the 
only primary race that has not made a creative contribution to any 
civilization is the Black Race (onthe assumption that the Dravidians 
are, not ‘black’, but ‘brown’). This single exception should not deter 
us from drawing the general inference which the remainder of the 
evidence suggests. primary race except one has made a 
creative contribution to at least one of the twenty-one civilizations 
which have emerged up to date, we must infer that the capacity for 
civilization is not a monopoly of any fraction or fractions of the 
human family, but is the universal birthright of Mankind; and 
there is no warrant for supposing that one particular fraction the. 
Black Race—has been born without this birthright and is con- 
genitally incapable of civilization just because it has failed to 
make one of these creative contributions so far. In order to see the 
position and prospects of the Black Race in proper perspective, we 
must remind ourselves of a consideration which has been before 
our minds at an earlier stage of this Study." The species of human 
societies called civilizations, which has been in existence less than 
6,000 years so far, has an “expectation of life" which is at least 
cighty-three million times as long as its present age, on the most 
‘conservative’ estimate of astronomical probabilities. 
We can make the meaning of these figures intelligible to our 
minds if we think of the enterprise of civilization as a ‘Marathon 
Race’ in which a white, brown, yellow, red, and black man are 
For the erideten of tho presence 
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itors. The pistol has been fired; and am instantaneous 
photograph, taken at that instant, shows that the runners are off — 
that is, four of them are off out of the five, for the fifth still stands 
tocing the line, What is the matter with him? Is he in a day- 
dream? Is he paralysed? Is he out of the running? We can only 
answer that all these questions are premature; for the time which 
his elapsed between the moment when the signal was heard and 
the moment recorded in our instantaneous photograph is no more 
than one eighty-three-millionth part of the time which the five 
runners have to run. It is no doubt possible that the runner who 
has been this infinitesimal degree slower than his competitors in 
getting away may never get away at all; but there is no ground for 
this expectation in the position which our instantaneous photo- 
graph reveals, unless we wilfully ignore the time-factor which is of 
the essence of the situation. We have no more warrant for assuming 
that the black competitor will not get away, or that he will not 
eventually win the race, than we have for assuming that his red 
or yellow or brown or white competitor will be incapacitated, en 
courant, by some other kind of mishap—by failure of heart or 
wind, or by stumbling and breaking his leg. ‘These contingencies 
are all just as possible as the contingency that the black competitor 
will remain toeing the line for eighty-three million times the 
infinitesimal length of time during which he has been toeing it so 
far since the moment when the starter's shot rang out. 

As a matter of fact, there are certain features in the Negro’s 
circumstances which convincingly account for his failure to take an 
active part in the enterprise of Civilization during these first five or 
six thousand years, without creating any presumption that this 
failure may be insurmountable and definitive., On this point, we 
will cite the opinion of an able, experienced, and sympathetic 
French observer: 

"Lorsque nous disons des Négres qu'ils sont de grands enfants, nous 
entendons que ce sont des adultes à mentalité puérile, et nous sous- 
entendons que la mentalité à laquelle nous assimilons la leur est celle de 
nos enfants à nous: en quoi nous retombons dans l'éternelle erreur qui 
nous fait juger des autres d'après nous-mëmes Cest, si Yon veut, une 

ition comparative, ur des analogies plus ou moins super- 
ficielles, non sur des fits considérés en eux-mêmes. e 
‘Eile cr viciée à sa bue, parce que reposant sur une pétition de 

. Nous ns a priori que notre race est le de 

mene, Now mann pri gan rr tk genre de a 
adultes, et nous voulons bien accorder à la race noire un pied de pseudo- 
égalité avec la nôtre, à condition de ne la mettre qu'au. de nos. 
enfants, c'est-à-dire de ceux d'entre nous auxquels nous refusons la 
faculté d'atteindre au niveau de la masse. C'est, en termes plus 
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aimables, mais non moins absolus, proclamer de nouveau cette infé- 
riorité des races de couleur, soutenue avec plus d'ipreté, sinon plus 
de logique, et en tout cas avec moins d'hypocrisie, par Gobineau et son 

et 


‘Les Négres africains forment-ils une race intellectuellement infé- 
rieure aux autres races humaines? On l'a souvent affirmé, mais sans 
jamais en donner de preuves convaincantes et en prenant généralement 
un point de départ faux. 

‘On a dir que les Noirs seraient, actuellement inférieurs, sous le 
rapport du développement intellectuel, à ce que sont les autres types de 

. Il me parait qu'on a, ce disant, confondu "ignorance" avec 
intelligence". Le plus grand génie du monde, s'il n'était jamais allé 
à l'école et n'avait jamais vécu qu'au milieu des sauvages, aurait été sans 
doute dans la complète impossibilité de manifester sa haute intelli 
gence naturelle, ce qui ne veut pas dire qu'il ne l'eüt pas possédée 
effectivement. 

“Or les Noirs de l'Afrique ont eu cette malechance funeste de ne 
pouvoir évoluer comme l'ont fait les autres grandes races humaines, sans 
qu'ils y aient été d'ailleurs pour rien. Alors que, depuis de nombreux 
siécles, les descendants des Gaulois nos ancétres se sont trouvés 
constamment en contact avec des populations plus évoluées ou autre- 
ment évoluées qu'eux-mémes, mais d'une civilisation contemporaine de 
la leur, et ont pu, prenant aux unes, s'inspirant des autres, devenir les 
Francais d'aujourd'hui, les malheureux Négres ont été, durant le méme 
période, à peu prés complétement isolés du reste de l'humanité. 

‘Les Négres africains offrent ce spectacle, sans doute unique au 
monde, de toute une race n'ayant jamais eu à compter que sur elle- 
méme pour progresser et n'ayant rien recu de l'extérieur, ou en ayant 
reçu autant de ferments de régression que d'éléments de progrès, sinon 
plus. Aurions-nous fait mieux qu’eux si nous nous étions trouvés dans la 
méme situation? 

"L'isolement dans lequel des barrières naturelles ont enfermé trop 
longtemps leur habitat a fait des Négres de l'Afrique, par rapport aux 
Européens plus favorisés, des arriérés ou, plus exactement, des attardés: 
ils ont perdu beaucoup de temps et ils ne sauraient le rattraper en un jour 
ai même en un siècle. Mais ile wont certainement pas dit leur dernier 
motet leur histoire n'est pas finie. Peut-être ne fait-elle quecommencer,'* 

We may add that the Black Race is by no means the only fraction 
of Mankind which has failed to take an active part in the enterprise 
of Civilization up to date. The races which have made the most 
numerous and the most brilliant contributions to those civilizations 
which have emerged within the last 6,000 years are all of them still 
represented, besides, in primitive societies which have not risen 
above the level of barbarism or even above the level of savagery. 
If we classify by hairiness, we can confront the Nordic specimens 
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of Homo Hirsutus who have helped to create the Indic and Hittite 
and Hellenic and Western civilizations, and the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization in Russia, with their poor relations the Hairy Ainu and 
the Australian Blackfellows and the Veddahs and the Todas, who 
have remained on the primitive level down to this day. If we 
classify by colour, we can confront the White Men who have helped 
to create perhaps half the civilizations of which we know, with our 
latter-day White barbarians: the fair-haired, blue-eyed highlanders 
of North-West Africa who have defied both the assaults and the 
blandishments of one civilization after another in the fastnesses 
of the Rif and the Atlas and Kabylia; their Nomadic kinsmen in the 
Sahara, whose deficiency of pigment is betrayed in their hair and 
‘eyes even when their skins are tanned by a scorching sun; the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed highlanders of Albania, who have contrived to 
evade civilization in fastnesses which overlook the high road be- 
tween Greece and Rome; the highlanders of the Caucasus, who are 
such magnificent specimens of the White Race that our Western 
ethnologists have taken their name in vain as a scientific term for 
the whole breed of Homo Pallidus; the highlanders of Kurdistan; 
the highlanders of the borderland between Afghanistan and India; 
and—once again—the Ainu who, despite the whiteness of the skin 
that peeps through their shaggy fur, have fought the losing battle of 
Barbarism against ‘the yellow peril’ of the Far Eastern Civilization 
in Japan. Again, we can confront the Yellow Men who have 
created this Far Eastern Civilization and its predecessor, the Sinic 
Civilization, with the Yellow barbarians who still survive, in a few 
scattered enclaves, among the mountains that divide the southern 
watershed of the Yangtse from the southern coast-line of China, 
and with the Yellow savages in the interior of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. We can confront the Brown creators of the Indic and 
Hindu Civilizations with the wild tribes of Continental India— 
Bhils and Ghonds and the like—and with the head-hunters of 
Sumatra and Borneo. We can confront the Incas with the Arau- 
canian barbarians of Chile and with the savages of Amazonia and 
of the Tierra del Fuego. We can confront the Mayas and the 
Toltecs with ‘the Noble Savage’ of North America who has estab- 
lished his fame as the Redskin par excellence, 

If those who of the-capacities of the Black Race were 
right in their thesis that a failure to make any creative contributions 
to the first twenty-one civilizations during the first six thousand 
years of the existence of the species is proof of an inherent and 
incurable incapacity, then it would be impossible to explain how 
other races, which still have their savage and their barbarous 
representatives to-day, have also produced the creators of all the 
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civilizations that have emerged hitherto. The only way to reconcile 
the thesis and the facts would be to suppose that those White, 
Brown, Yellow, and Red populations which have helped to create 
civilizations are really of different race from the respective popula- 
tions of the same colours which have never yet distinguished them- 
selves in this fashion—that we can know them by their spiritual 
fruits, though we cannot tell them apart by their physical appear- 
ances. This way out of the impasse, however, could not be taken 
by the racialists, because it abandons the postulate of an absolute 
correlation between physical and psychical characteristics which is 
the indispensable foundation for all racial theories. Nor will it be 
taken by unprejudiced inquirers; for the ethnological evidence, 
considered objectively, does not at all suggest that the Yellow bar- 
barians of Southern China are different in race, as well as in 
culture, from the Southern Chinese, or the White barbarians of 
Morocco, Albania, the Caucasus, Kurdistan, and the Indo-Afghan 
border from their White neighbou.s and contemporaries who are 
members to-day of the Western and Orthodox Christian and 
Islamic civilizations. 

Indeed, in all these cases, our records show that the barbarians 
who still survive as such are a remnant of barbarian populations 
which the neighbouring civilizations have assimilated, and that 
this process of assimilation is still going on.’ If we had taken our 
survey of White barbarians two centuries ago instead of to-day, 
our list would have included the Scottish highlanders, who have 
been so completely assimilated by our Western Society during the 
half-dozen generations that have come and gone between 1745 and 
1933 that in this latter year a descendant of these barbarians is 
Prime Minister of one of the leading states of the Western World. 
If the survey is taken again two centuries hence, it may seem as 
strange then to our descendants that the Albanians and the Rifis 
should have been still barbarians in our time as it seems to us now 
that the Scottish highlanders should have been still barbarians in 
the reign of King George II. Similarly, a survey of Yellow bar- 
barians taken about the year 1000 B.C. would have returned as 
barbarians almost the whole of the Chinese people of to-day except 
those living in two relatively small areas, in the lower and the 
middle basin of the Yellow River, to which the Sinic Civilization 
was confined in that early age. ‘The enlargement of the borders 
of civilizations and the recruitment of their ‘man-power’ by 
the assimilation of their barbarian neighbours has been one of the 


1 The assimilation of primitive societies by civilizations is examined further in 
Pact VIII. below. 
On this point see Maspéro, H.: La Chine Antique (Paris 1927, Boceard), p. 12. 
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constant features in the lives and activities of civilizations since 
this species of society first came into existence. 

If we assume that all human beings of all races are capable of 
civilization, this process of assimilation, which is an empirically 
established fact, is also a fact which presents no difficulties to the 
understanding. If, on the other hand, we assume that one whole 
race, and certain sections of other races, are incapable of civilization 
because they have failed to contribute to the creation of ci 
tions down to a certain date or dates, the process of assimilation 
ceases to be intelligible. How, on thisshowing, could the Cantonese 
become converted to the Far Eastern Civilization a dozen centuries 
ago, or the Scottish highlanders to our Western Civilization one 
century ago, when they had proved their inherent and incurable 
incapacity for civilization by having previously remained outside 
the pale? At the moment of their cultural conversion, did they 
undergo some kind of racial transubstantiation? Were they 
suddenly and mysteriously endowed with some inward spiritual 
grace of which no outward visible sign could be detected even by 
the trained ethnologist’s eye? Such are the extravagances into 
which we find ourselves driven in the last resort if we proceed on 
the hypothesis that some fractions of Mankind are racially capable 
and others racially incapable of civilization a priori, and that a race 
stands convicted of inherent and incurable incapacity if it happens 
not to have contributed to the creation of any civilizations by the 
time in the history of the species when the censorious observer is 
moved to take his observations. No such reductio ad absurdum lies 
in wait for us if we instead, the hypothesis by which the 
French observer, quoted above, explains the failure of the Black 
Race to make creative contributions up to date, and if we apply 
this hypothesis to other races, or portions of races, which have 
played the same passive role as the Black Race during the whole or 
some of the time during which the species of societies called 
civilizations has been in existence. We can attribute these retarda- 
tions to the interplay between a Human Nature which is common 
to all Mankind and certain exceptionally unfavourable circum- 
stances in the local environments of some sections of the human 
family during certain periods of time; and we need seek no further 
than this in order to explain why it is that, within these first six 
thousand years, the Black Race has not helped to ‘create any 
civilization, while the Polynesian White Race has helped to create 
one civilization, the Brown Race two, the Yellow Race three, the 
Red Race and the ‘Nordic’ White Race four apiece, the ‘Alpine’ 
White Race nine, and the ‘Mediterranean’ White Race ten. 

? See the table on p. 232, above 
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The upshot of our inquiry is to discredit the hypothesis of a 
natural ew in which the creation of civilisations i supposedly 
revealed as the peculiar racial function of particular branches of 
the human family. Indeed, the only vestige of a law relating 
civilizations and races which our inquiry has brought to light is one 
which puts a very different complexion upon the relation between 
them. 


If we transpose the table of contributions of races to civilizations 
which we have given on p. 232, above, we obtain the following 
results: 


Civilizations contributed to by Races 
Hellenic White (‘Nordic’) + White (‘Alpine’) + White 
C Mediterranean 
Western. White (Nordic’) + White (‘Alpine’) -+ White 
Egypti White Calpine) f White (Medi ? 

tiac te ite iterranean") 
Sumeric White (‘Alpine’) + White (‘Mediterranean’) 
Minoan ite (‘Alpine’) + White (‘Mediterranean’) 
Indic White (Nordic? Brown. 


White (Alpine?) - White (‘Mediterranean’) 


(main body) 
Orthodox Christian White (‘Nordic’)-+White (‘Alpine’) 
(in Russia) 
ranic White (‘Alpine’)-+ White (‘Mediterranean’) 
Babylonic jte (Mediterranean! 
Syriac White (‘Mediterranean’) 
Arabic White (‘Mediterranean’) 
Hindu Brown 
Sinic Yellow 
Far Eastern (main Yellow 
body) 
H 
Mayan 
Yucatec Red 
Mexic Red 


Thus, on our classification, two civilizations have been created 
by contributions from three different races, nine by contributions 
from two different races, and ten by the unaided endeavours of a 
single race in each case. On this showing, nearly half the civiliza- 
tions that have emerged hitherto have been created by a mixture 
of races; but our table considerably understates the frequency ofthis 
phenomenon in the creation of civilizations because our racial 
classification is imperfect. We have treated four varieties of White 
Man as separate races because that is the regular practice of our 
ethnologists; but we have not brought the rest of our classification 
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into line with this section by subdividing the non-White races on 
the criteria employed in distinguishing the ‘Nordic’ White from 
the ‘Alpine’, the ‘Alpine’ from the ‘Mediterranean’, the ‘Mediter- 
ranean’ from the ‘Polynesian’. If we had carried our racial analysis 
to this point all through, we should certainly have found that 
several, at least, of the seven civilizations which here appear as 
created by the Brown or the Red Race exclusively had been 
created by two races (‘Brown No. 1’ and ‘Brown No. 2’) or by 
three (‘Yellow No. 1’ and "Yellow No. 2’ and ‘Yellow No. 3’). 
‘The number of civilizations created by the unaided endeavours of 
a single race in each case would then turn out to be relatively so 
small that these cases would present themselves as exceptions to a 
prevalent law—a law to the effect that the geneses of civilizations 
require creative contributions from more races than one.? 

The discovery of a law to this effect would not be surprising. 
Indeed, we might have discovered it, before this, as a corollary to 
another law which we have noted at an earlier stage in this Study 3 
the law that civilizations exert, upon Mankind beyond their 
borders, both a push and a pull—a centrifugal push in the nature 
of radiation and a centripetal pull in the nature of attraction, While 
2 civilization is radiating out its material products as exports, its 
human members as traders, conquerors, colonists, and missionaries, 
and its culture in the shape of technique, institutions, ideas, and 
emotions, it is all the time drawing in other commodities and other 
beings and other techniques, institutions, ideas, and emotions 
from abroad. The roads which diverge from or ‘converge upon 
it (whichever term we choose to employ) carry a two-way tra 
exports and imports, emigrants and immigrants, cultural influences 
emitted and cultural influences received. This simultaneous and 
perpetual movement in two contrary directions is the breath of Life, 
and we can observe it in operation wherever Life is being lived: 
in the circulation of the blood, with its outward movement from 
the heart to the limbs along the arteries and its return movement 
from the limbs to the heart along the veins; or in the economy of a 
Western industrial city, which draws its ‘man-power’ and its ‘raw 
materials’ from the ends of the Earth while it is sending out its 
manufactures to the ends of the Earth again, 

2 As is attempted by Me, Grifith Taylor in his Environment and Race (Oxford 1927, 

varie Dre. stp. 296 A cintingbed 
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In this setting, the subsidiary law that the geneses of civiliza- 
tions require creative contributions from more races than one 
becomes self-evident. We can catch a glimpse of this law in the 
fragmentary picture of racial conditions in Egypt, during the ages 
when the Egyptiac Civilization was being brought to birth, which 
has been pieced together by the ingenuity of our Western archaeo- 
logists. The so-called ‘Badarians’, who in Upper Egypt made the 
‘momentous transition from hunting to the rudiments of agriculture 
and stock-breeding in the sixth millennium B.C., appear to have been 
autochthonous representatives of the ‘Mediterranean’ variety of the 
White Race who had acquired a Negroid strain. "The early Pre- 
dynastic Egyptians, who succeeded the ‘Badarians’ and carried the 
development of the Egyptiac Civilization a stage further, appear to 
have been descendants of the 'Badarians' in whose racial com- 
position the Negroid strain had been replaced by a "Mediterranean" 
train, distinct from that of the Badarians themselves, which was 
introduced into the Lower Nile Valley at this stage by an infiltra- 
tion of 'Getulan' Nomadic hunters from North-West Africa: 
Thereafter, in the so-called Second Predynastic Age, we begin to 


is an inference from the appearance, in 
Egypt, of Asiatic motifs in art and devices in technique); of the cult 
of Osiris, with its Asiatic affinitiest; of domesticated breeds of 
sheep and goats whose wild ancestors had their habitat not in 
Africa but in Asia. The direct evidence in the form of "Alpine" 
racial traits, of the so-called ‘Armenoid” sub-variety, in skeletons 
recovered from Egyptiac burials, is not found before the beginning 
of the Dynastic Age Nevertheless, it will be seen that, in the 
course of the period of two thousand years or so during which the 
Egyptiac Civilization was in gestation, the population of the Lower 
Nile Valley was recruited from at least four racial elements: a 


tive, 
s Son H (London 1924, Murray), p.v 
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‘Mediterranean’ element which was autochthonous; a Negroid 
element which was presumably drawn in from the south; a second 
‘Mediterranean’ element from the north-west, and finally an 
‘Armenoid Alpine’ element from the north-east. 

‘This fragmentary evidence from the homeland of the Egyptiac 
Civilization is remarkable; and it is reinforced by the corresponding 
evidence from the homelands of the Sumeric Civilization and the 
Indus Valley Culture, and likewise by the fuller evidence which 
presents itself in the field of Western Europe (the region of 
the World in which scientifically accurate and statistically adequate 
racial surveys have yet been made). When we search here for 
‘pure’ specimens of the three European White races, we can only 

them on the peripheries or in holes and corners : ‘pure Nordics’ 
in Sweden, ‘pure Alpines’ in Slovakia and Savoy and the Cevennes 
and Brittany; ‘pure Mediterraneans’ in Sardinia and Corsica.) 
Conversely, we find more than one of the European races repre- 
sented in the central parts of Western Europe, and, in particular, 
in each of those four West European countries which at present 
rank as Great Powers. There are ‘Mediterranean’ as well as 
‘Nordic’ strains in the population of Great Britain, ‘Alpine’ as 
well as ‘Nordic’ strains in the population of Germany, ‘Alpine’ 
as well as ‘Mediterranean’ strains in the population of Italy, 
and strains of all three races in the population of France. We 
find an equal or greater variety of racial strains in the popu- 
lations of the other three Great Powers of the ‘Post-War’ World: 
a ‘Polynesian’ White strain as well as a Yellow strain in Japan, an 
‘Alpine’ as well as a ‘Nordic’ White strain in Russia, and in- 
nd th India Cain (London 1993, Probat- 
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rli from all the races of Europe in ‘the melting-pot” of the 
nited States.! 

It is remarkable that this racial diversity in the populations 
of these countries, on which the ethnologists lay such stress, is of 
no significance to the people themselves. An ‘Alpine’ Cevenol is 
conscious of no special affinity with an ‘Alpine’ Piedmontese or an 
‘Alpine’ Slovak. His sense of affinity has nothing whatever to do 
with the configuration of his skull and hardly anything to do with 
the colour of his hair and eyes. It is determined to some extent by 
language and to a still greater extent by citizenship. The ‘Alpine’ 
Frenchman from the Cevennes will feel himself alien to the ‘Alpine’ 
Italian from Piedmont and to the ‘Alpine’ Czechoslovak from 
Slovakia because these speak foreign languages and are citizens 
of foreign states. He will feel a greater affinity towards a ‘Nordic’ 
Belgian from Brussels whose mother-tongue is French, and a 

ter affinity still towards a ‘Nordic’ Frenchman from the Pas 

le Calais whose mother-tongue is Flemish. Here, in France, we 
observe a sense of common nationality precluding the conscious- 
ness of an objectively existing and empirically observed diversity 
of race; If we turn from France to India, we there observe the- 
converse phenomenon: a sense of cete distinction, orginally 
corresponding to a diversity of race, which has it 
long after the diversity of rice which first evoked it has actually 
been obliterated.> 

In fine, the further our modern Western ethnologists push their 
analysis of Physical Race by determining the racial likenesses and 


‘This is without taking into account the representatives of the Black and Red Races 
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differences that are discernible both in Mankind as it exists to-day 
and in Primeval Man in so far as we have discovered his skeletal 
remains, the further does the resultant scientific conception of 
Race diverge from the popular notions about Race that are 
mirrored in the ordinary expressions of race-feeling. A perusal of 
the recent scientific literature on bt. makes it evident that all 
serious ethnologists are arriving, by different paths, at a common 
fon of racial characte, im which these characters are 
reduced to mere factors that may actually be found in almost every 
possible permutation and combination but are never found ‘pure’ 
in a state of nature. Those ethnologists who have the courage to 
follow where the argument leads them are even beginning to ask 
themselves whether any concrete examples of ‘pure’ races would 
really be forthcoming, even if the fullest material evidence for the 
ysique of the earliest types of Man were to be placed in their 
ds by some miracle. They are beginning to entertain the idea 
that the fundamental racial characters, when exhaustively analysed. 
and defined, may prove to be nothing but an illuminating set of 
classificatory abstractions, which have never had any objective or 
independent existence at all ‘in real life’.? 

‘The foregoing considerations will perhaps be sufficient to guard 
us against the error of supposing that some special quality of Race 
in some fraction of Mankind is the positive factor which, within 
the last 6,000 years, has shaken part of Mankind out of the Yin- 
state which we call ‘the Integration of Custom’ into the Yang- 
activity which we have decided to call ‘the Differentiation of 
Civilization’. We may add that even if Race had proved, on 
inquiry, to be the positive factor of which we are in search, we 
should have discovered no more than the occasion of the geneses 
of civilizations as opposed to the cause, which would still have 
remained the unknown quantity which it was when our inquiry 
started, We should have ascertained (on this supposition) that the 
geneses of our twenty-one civilizations were really due to a racial 
superiority of the people who created these civilizations over the 
common run of Mankind, only to find ourselves still confronted 
with our original question in a new form of words. Instead of 
asking why a fraction of Mankind had distinguished itself from the 


2 This question is discussed in the conctuding chapter of R, 
Hinory of Man oa. sat 
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rest of the human family by creating civilizations, we should have 
now to ask why the racial qualities which had enabled this fraction 
to distinguish itself in this way had been acquired at some previous 
time by one part of the human family and by one part only. We 
could not take this supposed prior diversity of racial endowment 
for granted, any more than the empirically observed diversity of 
cultural achievement which it was alleged to explain. Nor could 
we take it on trust as an inexplicable and unintelligible fact which 
hadexisted from all eternity, since it is evident that racial differences 
between branches of the human family cannot be older than Man- 
kind itself, and Mankind, so far from having existed from all 
eternity, is a recent product of the evolution of Life on a planet 
which is one of the youngest bodies of the stellar universe. Thus 
we should not have genuinely solved the problem of finding an 
intelligible value for our original uriknown quantity, the cause of 
the geneses of civilizations, but should have simply re-formulated 
the problem by presenting this original unknown quantity in terms 
of another unknown quantity, namely, the cause of the diversity of 
racial endowment within the human family. If we were clear- 
headed and intellectually honest, we should have had to admit that. 
the operation which we had performed had made our equation more 
intricate without having brought us a single étep nearer to working 
it out. In other words, the so-called racial explanation of differ- 
ences in human performance and achievement is either an inepti- 
tude or a fraud.t 

It is noteworthy that the makers of the Jewish and Christian 
theological systems, from which all our modern Western ‘race 
theories’ are lineally descended, have faced the fact that the 
empirically observed differences between the performances and 


1, We bave exposed this racial fallacy once before in the course of this Study (in 
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achievements of different fractions of the human family can neither. 
be left unexplained nor yet be explained away, but have to be 
accounted for ultimately as effects of some differentiating act. 
Like Faust at the end of his soliloquy, they have divined that ‘Im 
Anfang war die Tat’! 

^^ The Jews have been intensely conscious of being not as other 
men are, In their view of the World, there is a great gulf fixed 
between them and the Gentiles; and they are as sincerely convinced 
as the English or the Americans of their own immeasurable 
superiority to ‘the lesser breeds without the Law’. Yet they have 
not taken for granted this tremendous difference between one 
breed of human beings and another without postulating a corre- 
spondingly tremendous cause. In their belief, they are a peculiar 
people because they are a ‘chosen people';? and the divine choice, 
which has made them what they are, is not irrevocable. It has been. 

iven effect in a covenant between their God Yahweh and their 

Korefather Abraham; and the precariousness of the privileges which 
the Covenant confers is symbolized in the physical hall-mark 
which is its token; for this hall-mark is not a skin which cannot be 
changed nor a stature to which one cubit cannot be added, but the 
artificial and optional mark of circumcision.? Even so, the invidious 
racial conception that the privileges of the Covenant are immutable 
has crept into the Jewish consciousness. In the classic account of 
the Covenant in the Book of Genesis, Yahweh is made to declare: 


‘I will establish my Covenant between me and thee and thy seed after 


thee in their generations for an everlasting covenant;'* 
and this proclamation of everlastingness is echoed in a hundred 
later passages in the Jewish scriptures.s Yet, in their heart of 
hearts, the Jews—unlike the English-speaking Protestants who 
claim to be their spiritual heirs—have ever been aware that 
Yahweh’s choice is neither irrevocable like the Law of the Medes 
and Persians nor immutable like ‘the Laws of Nature’; and their 
self-complacency was not impervious to John the Baptist’s mortal 


‘Think, not to say wi in yourselves: “We have Abraham to our 
father”; for I say unto it God is able of these stones to rai 
children unto Abraham. ziki 
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Thong profound ition of tho fl of Taro ley 
to which the Jews, to their credit, have never succumbed co 

‘The Jewish dichotomy of Mankind into Jews and Genti 
reproduced in the Pauline dichotomy into “vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction’ and ‘vessels of mercy afore prepared unto glory. 
‘The dividing line was now drawn no longer between communities 
but between individuals; yet the underlying conception remained 
unaltered. ‘The distinction between Jews and Gentiles was ascribed 
to Yahweh’s choice, the distinction between the Damned and the 
Elect to God's predestination; and, so long as an act of will was 
postulated as the first cause in the background, it was in vain for 
theologians to lay down that predestination was irrevocable, since 
it was logically impossible to believe that an omnipotent power was 
incapable of revoking its own decrees. Thus the Pauline doctrine 
‘was never completely stultified until, through the minds of Punic 
Augustine and Latin Calvin, it reached the mind of Nordic Man. 
Our modern Western racialists have rationalized their Calvinism 
by substituting Black and White skins for damnation and grace, 
and expurgated it by omitting the divine cause. The result is not 
science but fetishism. 

‘The Jewish and Christian doctors have never fallen into the 
error of accepting Race as an explanation of the actual differences 
in human performance and achievement, whether between com- 
munities or between individuals; and they have éatisfied their 
intellectual demand for an adequate cause by postulating an act of 
God. This postulate, which Syriac and Western theologians have 
made in all good faith, has been commended by a Hellenic philo- 
sopher as a pious fraud which is required by social expediency and 

justified by raison d'état, In the half-humorous, half-cynical 
Spiri o At of Velutct of Dies retia pas il faudrait l'inventer; 

lato, in a famous passage of The Republic, has propounded ‘a 
noble lie’ which is to reconcile the citizens of his utopia to the 
different stations in life to which it may please the Government to 
call them after having tested and brought out their innate abilities 
by a strenuously competitive course of education. 


““What we now need,” I said, “is some dodge in the nature of an 
opportune lie: a single noble lie which will do the trick of convincing— 
if possible it themselves and in any case the rest of the 
community,” 


iy. 
* “What do you mean?” he said. 
* “Nothing out of the way,” I said; “Just a welsh? which has been 
worked on ever so many occasions before now, as the poets credibly 
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inform us, though it has not been worked in our time and now could 
only be worked, if at all (of which I am not sure), at the cost of a great 
dei of tact and patience” 
* How shy you seem to be of your idea,” he said. 
will ed" sid, “that have every reason to be shy when I 


he said, “and don't be afraid.” 
fere goes, then—though I don't know how I shall have the face to 
say it or whether I shall find words to say it in. Well, I shall try to con- 
vince first the Government and the Army and then the rest of the com- 
munity that the upbringing and education which we gave them was all 
a dream and that all the time they were really being moulded and brought 
up underground in the bosom of the Earth, they and their arms and the 
rest of their equipment, which was likewise being manufactured there. 
‘Then, I shall tell them, when they had been completely finished off their 
mother the Earth produced them—thus placing them under an obligation 
to defend their country, if she is attacked, with all their mind and all 
their strength, as their mother and their nurse, and also to look after their 
fellow-citizens as their brothers born of the same Mother Earth." 

Really," he said, “how can you have the effrontery to go on and on 

Tie ike that?” . 


"You have every reason to be shocked,” I said, “but, all the same, 
do hear my fairy-story out. It goes on like this: ‘All of you members 
of the community are brothers; but when God moulded you, he put a 
streak of metal into each at the moment of birth—gold into those of you 
who were fit to govern, because they were the most precious; silver into 
the soldiers; and iron and bronze into the peasants and the workmen, 
As jou are all akin, you will generally breed true to type; but it will 
occasionally happen that the golden stock will have silver offspring and 
the silver stock golden offspring and so on, mutatis mutandis. Now the 
fist and chiefest commandment that God lays upon members of the 
Government is this: the paramount call upon their honour and efficiency 
as guardians of Society is to be on the watch for any of these flaws in 
the psychic composition of the members of the rising generation and to. 
the proper action in each case. If it is a case of their own children 
showing traces of bronze or iron, they must have no mercy on them but 
must degrade them to the ranks of the workmen or the peasants to 
hich they intrinsically belong. Conversely, if the children of peasants 
or workmen show traces of gold or silver, they must rate them at their 
intrinsic value and must promote them to be members of the Government 
Qr of the Army, as the case may be.” We must find scriptural authority 
for the prophecy that the community will come to grief on the day when 
2 member of the iron race or the bronze race enters the Government, 
| can you think of any dodge for getting this fairy-story believed." 
* "Certainly not for seeds by grown-up people now alive; 
but we might manage it with their children and their descendants and 
the whole of posterity.” "t " 
1 Plato: Republica, 4149-4150, 
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In this passage, Plato drives home the truth that the racial 
explanation of differences in human ability and achievement cannot. 
be put forward by any rational mind except as a deliberate and cold- 
blooded piece of deception, in which the differentiating effects of 
‘upbringing and education’ are mendaciously ascribed to pre- 
existing differences of a racial order—and this with the calculated 
object of producing certain effects in the practical field of social and 
political action, 

In Plato’s ‘noble lie’, the fallacy of Race thus receives its final 
exposure; and here we may leave it; for we can now see beyond the 
fallacy to an ulterior truth. In discarding the conception of racial 
powers that are supposed to be peculiar to this or that branch of 
the human family, we have attained the conception of one omni- 
present power which manifests itself in the performances and 
achievements of all Mankind and all Life. We may conceive of 
this power as a transcendent first cause and call it God,t or as an 
immanent source of continuous creation and call it (as Bergson 
calls it) Évolution Créatrice or Elan Vital. On either view, our 
conception of its nature and activity and range of operation will be 
the same; and on either view we shall have co admit that, although 
the recognition of this power may illuminate the rest of our Study, 
it has not in itself brought us face to face with the immedi 
‘object of our research. We have still to find the positive factor 
which, within the last six thousand years, has shaken part of Man- 
kind out of the Yin-state called ‘the Integration of Custom’ into 
the Yang-activity called ‘the Differentiation of Civilization’. If 
Race is too trivial a phenomenon to be identified with this factor, 
God, who ‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust’,? is too great. His action 
is ubiquitous and eternal; and a power which manifests itself in 
Life, or even merely in Humanity, at large cannot, in and by itself, 
be the unknown quantity which, in certain times and places, has 
given an impetus to a part of Mankind and not to the whole. We 
must continue our search. 


2. Environment 


We have next to see whether we can find our unknown quantity 
in the environments in which the geneses of civilizations have 
occurred. 
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noticed, by the expansion of our Western Society over the World 
from the close of the fifteenth century of our era onwards. This 
expansion brought the peoples of the West into intimate contact 
with peoples of other physique and other culture; the differences, 
thus empirically observed, between human beings who were living 
on the surface of the same planet at the same time presented a 
problem to Western minds; and these minds solved that problem 
to their own satisfaction by improvising the concept of Race from 
the theological materials at their command. Hellenic minds were 
confronted with the same problem in consequence of a similar 
expansion of the Hellenic Society, which began towards the close 
of the eighth century B.C., and they solved the problem—also to 
their own satisfaction—by working out a theoretical explanation on 
quite different lines. It is noteworthy that although in Hellenic 
history this intellectual problem presented itself some four 
centuries earlier than in our Western history, the Hellenic solu- 
tion, instead of being the cruder, as might be expected a priori, was 
actually superior to the Western solution in all points. It was more 
imaginative, more rational, and more humane; and, above all, it 
was unprejudiced, The self-regarding element which is so general, 
so prominent, and so ugly a feature in our Western race-theories is 
conspicuous by its absence here. For, so far from being roused to 
race-consciousness by contact with human beings who were not as 
they were, the Hellenes drew an inference which made them more 
sceptical about Race than they had been before.? They explained 
the manifest differences between themselves and their newly- 
discovered neighbours as being the effects of diverse environments 
upon a uniform Human Nature, instead of seeing in them the 
outward manifestations of a diversity that was somehow intrinsic 
in Human Nature itself.3 
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The locus classicus in which the Hellenic ‘environment theory’ 
may be studied is a treatise entitled Influences of Atmosphere, Water, 
‘and Situation which dates from the fifth century B.C. and is pre- 
served among the collected works of the Hippocratean School of 
Medicine. As the best exposition of the theory in any literature 
within our range, this monograph deserves quotation: 

"The countries which have the greatest and the most frequent 
seasonal variations of climate also have the wildest and most highly 
diversifed landscape and presen the greatest array of mountains, 
forests, plains and meadow-lands, while in countries where the seasonal 
Yatitons are slight the uniformity of landscape is at its maximum. 
Consideration will show that the same equations hold good for Human 
Nature. Human physiognomies may be classified into the well-wooded 
and well-watered mountain type, the thin-soiled waterless type, the 
meadowy marshy type, the well-cleared and well-drained lowland type. 
Here, too, there is the same effect of environmental variation upon 
physique; and if the variation is great, the differentiation of bodily type 
detis peee oue “rocky, well 

"Inhabitants of mountainous, ', well-watered country at a hi, 
altitude, where the margin of seasonal climatic variation i wide, vil 
tend to bave large-built bodies constitutionally adapted for courage and 
endurance, and in such natures there will be a considerable. " 
of ferocity’ and brutality. Inhabitants of sultry hollows covered with 
‘water-meadows, who are more commonly exposed to warm winds than 
to cold and who drink tepid water, will, in contrast, not be large-built or 
slim, but thickset, fleshy and dark-haired, with swarthy rather than fair 
complexions and with less phlegm than bile in their constitutions. 

and endurance will not be innate in their characters to the same 

, but will be capable of being produced in them by the coefficient 

af institutions, If there are rivers in the county which aa kel da 
stagnant water anc Tair |, the population will be healthy and in 
good condition; while, if there are no rivers and their drinking-water 
comes from stagnant lakes and marshes, their bodies will run to spleen 
and incline to be pot-bellied. Inhabitants of rolling, wind-swept, well- 
watered country at igh altitude will be wilt and un-indi- 
vidualized, with a vein of cowardice and tameness in their characters. 
Inhabitants of thin-soiled, waterless country without vegetation, where 
the seasonal climatic variations are abrupt and violent, will tend to have 
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bony, muscular bodies, fair rather than swarthy complexions, and head- 
strong, self-willed characters and temperaments. Where seasonal 
cuit ev vot Requant un shir the, widest eel of rai, 
there you will find the greatest differentiation in the human body, 
character and organism. 

"These are the most important varieties of organism; and then there 
is the effect of the country and the water which constitute the Human 
Race’s environment. In the majority of cases, you will find that the 
human body and character vary in accordance with the nature of the 
country. Where the sol is rich and soft and well-watered, and where the 
water remains extremely near the surface, so that it is tepid in summer 
and chilly in winter, and where the climatic conditions are also favour- 
able, the inhabitants will be fleshy, loose-jointed, flaccid, unenergetic 
and ‘poor-spirited as a general rule. Laziness and sleepiness will be 
‘prominent among their characteristics, and they will be clumsy instead 
of being neat or quick at skilled occupations. Where the country is 
rocky, Waterless and without vegetation, and suffra from severe winters 
and ing suns, you will find the inhabitants bony and without 
spare flesh, with well-articulated joints and muscular, bodies. 

juch constitutions are instinct with energy and alertness, and their 
possessors have headstrong, self-willed characters and temperaments, 
with a tendency towards ferocity instead of tameness, and with a 
superior quickness and intelligence in skilled occupations and a superior 
aptisude for war, You will further find that the non-human fauna and 

lora of a given soil likewise vary according to the quality of that soil. 
I have now described the extreme contrasts of type and organism; and 
if you work out the rest for yourself on the analogy of these, you will not 
go wrong. 

‘This passage is a commentary on the differences in physical 
structure and proportions and in psychological qualities which the 
Hellenes had observed among the inhabitants of Europe; but 
the favourite Hellenic illustrations of the ‘environment theory’ were 
taken from farther afield. They were the effect of life in the Lower 
Nile Valley upon the physique and character and institutions of 
theEgyptians, and the effect of life on the Eurasian Steppe upon the 
physique and character and institutions of the Scythians. * 
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‘The Environment-theory of the geneses of civilizations has none 
of the moral repulsiveness of the Race-theory, yet intellectually it 
is no less vulnerable. Both theories attempt to account for the 
empirically observed diversity in the psychical behaviour and per- 
formance of different fractions of Mankind by supposing that this 

chical diversity is fixedly and permanently correlated, in the 
Filtion of effect to couse, with certain elemento of diversity, like- 
wise given by empirical observation, in the non-psychical domain 
of Nature, The Race-theory finds its differentiating natural cause 
in the diversity of human physique, the Environment-theory finds 
it in the diversity of the climatic, topographical, and hydro- 
graphical conditions in which different human societies live; but 
this discrepancy between the two theories is not fundamental. 
‘They are merely two different attempts to find a solution for the 
same equation by assigning different values to the same unknown 
quantity. The structure of the equation which is postulated in the 
two theories is identical; and neither can stand if the common 
underlying formula will not bear examination. ‘The essence of the 
formula is a correlation between two sets of variations; and this 
correlation must be demonstrated to be fixed and permanent—it 
‘must maintain itself in every instance under all conditions—before 
any theories founded on it can claim the status of scientific laws. 
Under this test, we have already seen the Race-theory break down; 
and we shall now see the Environment-theory fare no better. 

Let us start with the two favourite Hellenic illustrations of the 
Environment-theory: the supposed relations of cause and effect 
‘between the peculiarities of the environment on the Eurasian 
Steppe and in the Lower Nile Valley and the peculiarities of the 
Nomadic and the Egyptiac Society. In isolation, these two illustra- 
tions are no more than suggestive. can only provide cogent 
evidence for the truth srt te ee on them if we entend 
our survey to all the other spécimens of either environment on the 
face of the Earth and find that every area resembling the Eurasian 
Steppe has become the seat of a society resembling the Eurasian 
‘Nomadic Society and every area resembling the Lower Nile Valley 
the seat of a society resembling the Egyptiac. 

In attempting any such survey, we must take care to make our 
comparisons between areas which are genuinely distinct from one 
another. The Eurasian Steppe, for example, is a vast area extending 
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254 THE CAUSE OF THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 
from the Arctic Circle to the 49th parallel of latitude and from 
the 23rd degree of longitude, at the Iron Gates of the Danube, to 
the passage of the Amur through the mountains a hundred degrees. 
to the east, with a girdle of outlying enclaves all round: the Hun- 
ian Steppe beyond the Carpathians, the Manchurian Steppe 
Beyond the Khingan Range, the Seistan Steppe beyond the Hinda 
Kush, the Azerbaijan Steppe beyond the Caucasus, the Thracian 
Steppe beyond the Balkan. The Nomadic life which Hellenic 
voyagers observed, from the eighth or seventh century m. 
onwards, in the immediate hinterland of the northern coasts of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, was being lived in a more or less 
uniform way throughout the area which we have indicated, and it 
has continued to be lived in the same way from then till now, 
though nowadays it only maintains itself in a remnant of its former 
domain and its complete extinction is in sight. Within these 
limits of Time and Space, the Nomadic life of the Eurasian Steppe 
is a continuum; and it therefore proves nothing to our present 
purpose to demonstrate that the life lived by one Nomadic people 
on one portion of the in one age is the same as that lived 
by another people on another portion in another age. We must 
make our comparisons, not between different parts of the same 
wholes, but between whole areas and whole societies that are 
separate from and independent of one another. It is only under 
these conditions that the emergence of similar societies in similar 
environments can properly be taken as evidence for the truth of the 
Environment-theory of the geneses of civilizations. 

‘Taking, then, the Eurasian Steppe and its dependencies as one 
whole, we may set beside it, first, the nearest area which offers a - 
similar environment for human life. This area extends from the 
western shore of the Persian Gulf to the eastern shore of the Atlantic 
and from the southern foot of the highlands of Iran, Anatolia, 
Syria, and North-West Africa to the northera foot of the highlands 
of the Yaman and Abyssinia and to the northern fringe of the 
forests of Tropical Africa. We may call this steppe the ‘Afrasian’, 
to give it a comprehensive name; and now we can put our test 
question: Is the similarity between the environments offered by the 
Eurasian and Afrasian steppes matched by any corresponding 
similarity between the respective human societies that have 
emerged in these two areas? ‘The answer is in the affirmative. The 
Afrasian Steppe has its Nomadism too—a Nomadism which dis- 
plays just those resemblances to and differences from the Nomadism 
of the Eurasian Steppe which, on the Environment-theory, we 
should expect to find in view of the resemblances and differences 

+ See Part IIL. A, vol. iii, pp. 7-22, below, 
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between the two areas. This comes out when we compare the 
Eurasii and. Afrasian Nomads’ domesticated animals. Both Noma- 
dic ties have domesticated the camel (an animal which has all 
but failed to survive on either steppe in the wild state)"; but the fact 
that the domesticated Bactrian camel of the Eurasian Steppe and 
the domesticated Arabian camel of the Afrasian Steppe represent 
different breeds indicates that the two feats of domestication have 
been achieved independently. Again, the herds on whose milk and 
flesh the Eurasian Nomads live consist mainly of horses and cattle, 
whereas the Afrasian Nomads, in their drier climate and on their 
scantier pastures, have to content themselves with herds of sheep 
and goats.* 

In this first test, our survey of the Steppes and their inhabitants 
has revealed the correlation between type of environment and type 
of society which is demanded by the theory that similar environ- 
ments always and everywhere produce similar societies, not by 
mimesis, but on the principle of the Uniformity of Nature. Under 
further tests, however, the correlation breaks down. For we find 
that the other areas in the World which offer environments for 

societi 


fulfilled the requirements of the Environment-theory by producing 
independent Nomadic societies of their own. Their potentialities 
are not open to question. They have been realized by the enter- 
prise of our Western Society in modern times. ioneeri 

Western stockmen—North American cowboy: 


untenanted ranges for a few generations, in the van of the advancing 
plough and mill, have captivated the imagination of Mankind as 
triumphantly as the Scythian and the Tatar and the Arab. The 

tialities of the American and Australian must have 

een powerful indeed if they could transform into Nomads, if only 
for a generation, the pioneers of a society which had no Nomadic 
traditions, having lived Ti t pod and manufacture ever since 
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it first emerged. It is all the more remarkable that the peoples 
whom the first Western explorers found in occupation had never 
been stimulated by the potentialities of the environment into 
Nomadism, but had found no better use for these Nomads’ 
paradises than to use them as hunting-grounds—remaining on 
the primitive hunting and food-gathering level of economy to 
the end. 


If we next test the Environment-theory by a survey of areas 
quánbling the Lower Nile Valley, our experience will be the 


‘The Lower Nile Valley is, so to speak, a ‘sport’ in the landscape 
of the Afrasian Steppe. Egypt has the same dry climate as the vast 
surrounding area in which it is an enclave; butit has one exceptional 
asset—an ample and unfailing supply of water and alluvium, pro- 
vided by a great river which rises, beyond the limits of the Steppe, 

ina it area which enjoys an abundant rainfall. The creators 
of the Epp Civilization realized the potentialities of this 
asset by a society which presents a sensational contrast, in 
very aspect n to the Afrasian Nomadism all round. Then is 

environment offered by the Nile in Egypt the positive 
facto to which the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization is due? 
In order to establish that thesis we should have to show that in 
every other separate area in which an environment of the Nilotic 
type is offered, a civilization of the ‘fluvial’ type has independently 
emerged. Here, again, the Environment-theory stands the test in a 
neighbouring area in which the required conditions are fulfilled 
that is to say, in the Lower Valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
The conditions are substantially the same: the encompassing 
Steppe, the dry climate, the ample supply of water and 
diam panied by by great rivers which rise in rain-swept high- 
lands in the back of beyond. And, sure enough, the independent 
‘fluvial? civilization, for which we are looking, is there—the 
Sumeric Civilization emerging in the Lower Valley ofthe Buphrates 
and the Tigris to match the emergence of the Egyptiac Cit 
in the Lower Valley of the Nile. When we extend our survey, 
however, the correlation breaks down, as it did when we were 
surveying the environments of the class represented by the Afrasian 


Steppe. 
It breaks down, to begin with, in the Jordan Valley—an area, 
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situated nearer to Egypt than ‘Iriq, in which the required con- 
ditions are fulfilled equally well on a miniature scale. 

“The Jordan Valley below Betie'an and Pella, the Ghor, a broad deep 
rift between two mountain walls, with a glowing hot climate, lay com- 
pletely desolate [in the sixteenth century 2.c.] and has remained as good 
as uninhabited to this day. Much light is thrown on national character 
(Volkscharakter) by the fact that here the attempt has never been made— 
as it was made under the substantially similar conditions in the Nile 
Valley—to take advantage of the soil and to render it productive by 
systematic irrigation. It is only when we draw this comparison that we 
become able fully to appreciate the energy with which the Egyptians 
have made their country the most productive agricultural country in the 
‘World for thousands of years on end.”! 

After our inquiry into Race, we may decline to accept—even at 
the hands of the great historian from whose pen this passage 
comes—the postulate that some hypothetical difference between 
‘the national characters’ of the local populations accounts for the 
actual difference between the respective states of the Lower Nile 
Valley and the Jordan Valley during the last three or four thousand 
years; but, on Eduard Meyer's authority, we may accept this 
actual difference as a matter of fact and may recognize the historical 
acumen which has taken note of the fact and has brought it to our 
attention. In the Jordan Valley, the same environment has been 
offered as in the Lower Valley of the Nile and in the Lower Valley 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, without having evoked the same 
response in the shape of another independent fluvial civilization. 

"The correlation may prove to break down again in the Lower 
Indus Valley, which is a ‘sport’ in the landscape of ‘the Indian 
Desert’ or ‘Thar’, as the Lower Nile Valley and the Jordan Valley 
and the Lower Valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris are ‘sports? 
in the landscape of the Afrasian Steppe The Lower. Indus 
Valley has not indeed suffered the perennial neglect which has been 
the fate of the Jordan Valley hitherto. Its potentialities have been 
turned to account; and this may prove to have been done, not by a 
local society on its own initiative, but by settlers from the Lower 
Valley of the Tigris and Euphrates who found the Indus Valley virgin 
soil and planted there, ready made, the Sumeric Civilization which 
they brought from home. In the present state of our knowledge, 

2 Meyer, Eduard: Geschichte der Altrtmy, vol. ii (), and edition (Stuttgart and 
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it is perhaps not ible to decide between this explana- 
tion Bf the origins of the Indus Culture and the altehative 
explanation of a related but still autonomous local growth. Yet if, 
in the Indus Valley, the test does not, for the moment, yield a con- 
clusive result, the conclusive result which it does yield in the 
Jordan Valley unmistakably repeats itself clsewhere. The defenders 
of the Environment-theory, after requiring us to suspend judge- 
ment in the case of the Indus Valley, may proceed to rule the 
Ganges Valley out of consideration as being too moist and tropical, 
and the Yangtse Valley as being too moist and temperate. On the 
latter ground, they may rule out the Lower Mississippi Valley too, 
even though New Orleans, at the apex of the Mississippi Delta, 
Hoa in the very rito of ggpeac Memphis and Arabs Cairo at 
the apex of the Nile Delta. Yet the most captious critics cannot 
deny that the environment offered by the lower valleys of the Nile 
and of the Indus and of the Tigris and Euphrates is also offered by 
the valleys of the Rio Grande and the Colorado River in the South- 
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an altitude that it offered a temperate climate and vegetation in 
equatorial latitudes, in contrast to the tropical climate of the low- 
lying basin of the Amazon, into which the waters of the plateau 
found their way. There is a corresponding contrast between the 
high level of culture which the Andean Society once attained and 
the primitive savagery from which the tribes of the Amazonian 
forest have not emerged." Then was the Andean Plateau the cause 
of the Andean Civilization? Before we answer in the affirmative, 
let us extend our survey eastwards round the equatorial zone, 
crossing the Atlantic, letting our gaze hover over the Amazon-like 
basin of the Congo, and bringing it to rest on the Andean-like chain 
of highlands which runs up the east side of Africa, south and north, 
from Table Mountain to the Highlands of Abyssinia. In the low- 
lying tropical forests of the Congo, we shall find persisting the same 
kind of primitive savagery that has persisted in the low-lying 
tropical forests of the Amazon; but the East African highlands can 
show no civilization to match the civilization of Andean 
Plateau. In this case, the same offer of a temperate climate and 
vegetation in equatorial latitudes has not met with the same 
response. The indigenous societies of the East African highlands 
have remained on a level of culture which is hardly less primitive 
than that of the Congolese. ‘Fhe two civilizations which have a 
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Aegean environment was the cause of the Minoan Civilization, we 
must ask why a similar environment failed to evoke another 
civilization of the ‘archipelago’ type round the Inland Sea of Japan. 
We must ask why Japan never gave birth to an independent 
civilization, corresponding to the Japanese environment, but was 
eventually found vacant, and annexed, by the continental, non- 
maritime Far Eastern Civilization which had first emerged in the 
interior of China. 

‘The Sinic Civilization, to which the extant Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion is ‘affliated’, is sometimes represented as being the offspring 
of the Yellow River, because it happened to emerge in the Yellow 
River Valley; but before this account of the genesis of the Sinic 
Civilization is accepted, it has to be explained why the Danube 
Valley, with much the same disposition of climate and soil and 
plain and mountain," has failed to produce a sister-civilization of 


the same physi 2 

‘And what of the Mayan Civilization? Are we to regard the 
tropical rainfall and vegetation of Northern Guatemala and of 
British Honduras as the positive cause of the emergence of this 
civilization there? Then it has to be explained why human beings 
were stimulated into civilization in Central America by an environ- 
ment which is still keeping them, more than two thousand years 
later, on the most primitive level of savagery in the basins of 
the Amazon and the Congo. It may be objected that while these 
two latter areas lie actually on the Equator, the original home of 
the Mayan Civilization lies on the 15th degree of latitude north, 
towards the outer edge of the tropical zone. In order to mect this 
objection, we will abandon the comparison with the Amazon and 
the Congo and will compare the country in which the Mayan 
Civilization emerged with another low-lying rain-sodden jungle- 
lad country in approximately the same latitude on the other side 
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of the World. We plunge into the forests of Cambodia and dis- 
cover, at Angkor Wat, as mighty a monument to the passage of a 
civilization as any. which the forests of Central. America have 
yielded up. What is the conclusion? That these low-lying rain- 
sodden tropical forests infallibly produce civilizations when their 
latitude happens to be round about 15 degrees? This conclusion 
might perhaps be forced on us, unconvincing though it seems. 
if the civilization commemorated by the ruins of Angkor 
at, as well as the civilization commemorated by the ruins of Copan 
or Ixkun, were found to be indigenous." Actually, the archaeo- 
logical evidence tells us that the civilization which expressed itself 
so magnificently in Cambodia was not native to the soil but was 
imported ready-made from overseas. Cambodia was a colonial out- 
post of the Hindu Civilization, and nota region with an independent 
civilization of its own. The remains of the Hindu Civilization at 
Angkor Wat tell not for but against the hypothesis of a correlation, 
jn the nature of cause and effect, between the existence of certain 
of environment and the emergence of certain types of 
civilization. Angkor Wat testifies, first, that Cambodia did offer, 
like Central America, a tropical environment in which the existence 
of a civilization was possible; and, second, that in Cambodia the 
particular civilization which has proved that first point by estab- 
lishing itself there cannot have been a spontaneous product of this 
environment, since its remains bear evidence that it originated far 
away, in India. In the ligat of this testimony, it is impossible to 
contend that because the Mayan Civilization happens to have been. 
indigenous to Central America, the environment common to 
Central America and to Cambodia is the positive factor to which 
the genesis of the Mayan Civilization is due.* 

By the same logic, the suggestion that the Russian variety of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization is a product of the Russian forests, 
the Russian rivers, and the Russian cold can be rebutted by 
pointing out that no civilization has been generated by the similar 
environment of Canada. Or if it is suggested that the environment 
offered by Western Europe is the efficient cause of our Western 
Civilization, it may be pointed out that all the motley ingredients 
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of the West-European environment without ever having 
combined to produce an independent civilization on their own 
account, within the present frontiers of the United States: another 
Norway in Maine, another Sweden in Minnesota, another England 
in New York State, another Riviera in Southern California, 
another Castile in Colorado, and so on to the end of the list. Why 
has a similarly compounded environment not begotten a similar 
civilization on both sides of the Atlantic? 

At this point our critics may protest that, in our last two 
illustrations, we have not played fair. ‘They may point out that the 
climatic and to ical environments of our Western Civiliza- 
tion and of the Russian variety of the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion, which we have just been comparing with similar climatic and 
topographical environments in the New World, are not the whole 
of the environment in which each of these two civilizations 
respectively emerged; and they may conten: ie comparisons 
which we have made, being limited to a part of the envionment 
which has been arbitrarily torn from its context by us, are illegiti- 
mate. The environment of any society, they may proceed, is 
always twofold. ‘There is the non-human environment, consisting 
of the climate and topography and hydrography of the area in 
which the civilization originates and in which it expands; and itis 
this element in the environment that has been exclusively con- 
sidered in this Study so far. There is also, however, a human 
environment, and this consists of all the other societies with which 
any given society has relations in either of the two dimensions of 
Time and Space.t 

For instance, the environment in which the genesis of our 
Western Civilization took place includes the ‘affiliation’ of this 
Western Society to the Hellenic Society, as well as the climate and 
topography and hydrography of the geographical area which was 
the Western Society's original home. Moreover, they may proceed 
(pressing home their counter-attack), these two elements in the 
environment in which the Western Civilization emerged are bound 
up with one another. "The Western Civilization, being ‘affliated’ 
to the Hellenic, could not have arisen in some area which had 
lain quite beyond the horizon of the Hellenic Civilization even at 
its widest range; and it is therefore idle to point out an area in the 
New World in which all the features of the non-human environ- 
ment of the Western Civilization can be found, unless it can also be 
shown that the human environment in which the genesis of the 
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"Western Civilization in Western Europe occurred was offering 
itself in North America contemporaneously. In other words, the 


identity of the two environments breaks down. The horizon of the 
Hellenic World, which had expanded in the course of some twelve 
centuries from the coasts of the Aegean to the banks of the Ganges 
and the Elbe, remained bounded until the end by the coasts of the 
Atlantic. And when a latter-day poet, hailing from the Far West 
of the Hellenic Orbis Terrarum, divined, in a flash of inspiration, 
that the Atlantic was merely a vaster Mediterranean and that the 
Spirit of Man, which had triumphed over the estranging Sea, 
would one day conquer the Ocean,? no Hellenic Columbus arose 
to translate the poet’s dream into the mariner’s achievement. 
Thus there never was an opportunity for a civilization ‘affiliated’ 
to the Hellenic to emerge in the New World as well as in the Old; 
and, in the absence of this human environment, the climate and 
topography and hydrography of North America offered itself in 
vain as a cradle for a nascent civilization. Had not the similar non- 
human environment in Western Europe remained equally sterile 
until its frozen soil was touched and thawed by the last rays of the 
declining Hellenic sun? 

‘On the same lines, it could be argued by our critics that the 
similarity of the non-human environment in Canada to the non- 
human environment in Russia does not confute the thesis that 
the Russian variety of the Orthodox Christian Civilization was a 


il qua fuerit sede reliquit 
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product of the environment; for the whole environment must be 
taken into account, and, in confining our attention to the forests 
and the rivers and the cold, which Russia offers in common with 
Canada, we were attempting to make a part of the environment do 
duty for the whole. Why, the very name which we ourselves have 
given to this civilization ought to have 
into that error. We have not named it 


offshoots from the original stem to take root at the particular stage 
in the growth of the tree at which the actual offshoot did establish 
itself in Russian soil! Since Canada lay far beyond this radius, it 
is incorrect and misleading to suggest that the identical environ- 
ment which gave birth to a civilization in Russia existed in Canada 
likewise without giving birth to a civilization there. ‘The Canadian 
environment lacked one of the essential elements of the Russian 
environment taken as a whole. 

Against such assaults from our critics we are notentirely defence- 
less. For instance, we might concede that the area, now occupied 
bythe United States, which offered substantially thesamenon-human 
environment as Western Europe for the genesis of a civilization, 
but offered it in vain, was not able to offer exactly the same human 
environment as Western Europe inasmuch as North America was 
never subject to socal radiation from the Hellenic World. Having 
‘made this concession with a good grace, we could point out to our 
critics that, even when both elements in the environment are 
taken into account, the difference between the two environments, 
in their geographico-social totality, turns out after all to be not so 

“great as might appear at first sight, ‘Though the rays of Hellenism 
never played upon any part of the New World, the section of 
North America between the Rio Grande and the Gren Lode nce 
no more immune than Western Europe from the radiation of any 

2 The proces by which the Orthodox Christien Civilization in Russia and the Far 
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civilization whatsoever. The New World, as we have seen, has 
indigenous civilizations of its own; and by the time when the first 

jern European explorers reached the Atlantic sea-board of 
what is now the United States, the Mexic Civilization had already 
radiated that far from its home on the Mexican Plateau—at any 
rate on the economic plane, as is proved by the fact that the Pilgrim 
Fathers found the Red Indian tribes of Massachusetts practising 
the Mexic art of maize cultivation. If the non-human environment 
which is common to Western Europe and to the United States did 
successfully combine in Western Europe with the human environ- 
ment which is represented by the radiation of the Hellenic 
Civilization, in order to give birth to a new civilization ‘affliated’ 
to the Hellenic, why, in North America, did a similar non-human 
environment not combine with the corresponding human environ- 
ment which was provided by the radiation of the Mexic Civilization 
in order to give birth to another new civilization ‘affiliated’ to the 
Mexic? 

‘Thus, the test which we have been applying to the theory that 
Environment is the positive factor in the geneses of civilizations 
may not, after all, be invalidated by the broader conception of the. 
Environment which our critics have put into the feld. At the 
same time, it remains true that the human environment in North 
America, while comparable to both that in Western Europe and 
that in Russia, is not identical with either of them; and there are 
also other elements of difference—for instance, the Time-factor!— 
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to be taken into account. Accordingly, in order to be on the safe 
side, we will now rule out of account all applications of our test 
except those in which the civilization playing the part of the human 
environment in either case is one and the same. 

Confining our attention to such cases, we may still ask, for 
example, whether the genesis of the Hittite Civilization is com- 
pletely accounted for by the non-human environment of the 
Anatolian Plateau in combination with the human environment 
provided by the Sumeric Civilization, to which the Hittite Civiliza- 
tion is related through the Sumeric Society's external proletariat. 
If a plateau exposed to the radiation of the Sumeric culture was 
really the positive factor by which the genesis of the Hittite 
Civilization was brought about, then the advocates of the Environ- 
ment-theory have to explain why it was that a sister-civilization, 
related to the Sumeric Civilization in the same manner and in the 
same degree, did not emerge contemporaneously on the Iranian 
Plateau. The plateau of Iran offers the same non-human environ- 
ment as the plateau of Anatolia; it is geographically nearer than the 
latter to the homelands of the Sumeric Society from which the 
radiation of the Sumeric culture was emitted; and there cannot be 
anything in the Iranian environment which is inimical to civiliza- 
tions a priori and in perpetuity, for we know that Iran became the 
second home of the Syriac Civilization a dozen centuries or so after 
it had failed to make a home for a sister-civilization to the Hittite 
Civilization of Anatolia. 

We may ask just the same question about the genesis of the 
Mexic Civilization on the Mexican Plateau. If a plateau M Sen 
to the radiation of the Mayan culture was really the positive factor 
by which the genesis of the Mexic civilization was brought about, 
then why did no sister-civilization emerge contemporaneously on 
those Central American highlands, overhanging the coast of the 
Pacific from Southern Guatemala to Panama, which adjoin the 
homelands of the Mayan Civilization in Northern Guatemala on 
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the south-west, and are actually nearer to them than the Mexican 
Plateau is? Why did a civilization related to the Mayan emerge on 
the more distant Mexican Plateau and not on the less distant 
Central American highlands? For the environment in these high- 
lands was no more inimical a priori to civilizations than the 
environment in Iran, as is proved by the fact that, a dozen cen- 
turies or so after the Central American highlands had failed to 
make a home for a sister-civilization to the Mexic Civilization of 
the north-western plateau, they were occupied by the Spanish 
pioneers of an intrusive civilization from overseas whose descen- 
dants are the ruling element in the six Central American Re- 
publics of our day. 

‘And what of the environment which gave birth to the Syriac 
Civilization? ‘The non-human environment here was provided by 
the climate and topography of the Syrian coast-lands, the human 
environment by the Minoan Civilization—inasmuch 2s the Syriac 
Civilization emerged among Minoan refugees who secured a foot- 
ing on the coast of Syria during the post-Minoan interregnum and 
there encountered the Hebrew and Aramacan barbarians who were 
drifting into Syria out of its North-Arabian hinterland? If a 
Mediterranean coast-line, exposed to the radiation of the Minoan 
culture, was really the positive factor by which the genesis of the 
8j ization was brought about, then why did no sister- 
civilization. contemporaneously along the opposite coast- 
line of Southern Italy and Sicily and North-West Africa from 
‘Taranto to Gabes? These coasts offer the same peculiar and dis- 
tinctive climate and topography, of the Mediterranean type, that 
are offered by the coasts they are no more distant, or more 
difficult to reach, than the coasts are from the homelands 
of the Minoan Civilization in Crete and the Cyclades; and the 


sister-ci by hiving of posite direction and settling 
on the South Italian and Sicilian and North-West African coasts, 
where Libyan and Italic barbarians from the hinterlands were 
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waiting to receive the same seed and to bring forth, in due course, 
a similar harvest. There was certainly nothing about these western. 
‘coast-lines that was inimical to civilizations a priori. They were 
the very fields which brought forth so abundantly when they were 
taken in hand by Syriac and Hellenic settlers eventually, a few 
centuries later. If Southern Italy was capable of becoming a 
"Magna Graecia" and Sicily and Africa of becoming foster-mothers 
to a Syracuse and a Carthage,! why did they all lie fallow during 
the post-Minoan interregnum, when, in Syria, precisely the same 
geographico-social environment was bringing a new civilization 
to birth? ] 

And what of the ‘transplantation’ of the Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion to Korea and Japan? If this phenomenon of 'transplantation" 
is wholly accounted for by the presence of soil of a certain quality 
at a certain range from the main stem of the tree, then why did 
not another offshoot of the Far Eastern Civilization take root 
simultaneously in the Malay Peninsula and in Indonesia? For the 
Far Eastern did expand some distance in this direction 
too. At the very time when it was advancing north-castwards upon 
Korea and Japan, it was also advancing south-eastwards upon the 
long coast-land which is now occupied by the four Chinese pro- 
vinces Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi? and the two 
French possessions Tongking and Annam. This advance of the 
Far Eastern Civilization on a south-eastern front was as fruitful, 
as far as it went, as the advance in the north-easterly direction; 
for, if the one movement has produced the modern Japanese, the 
modern Cantonese are a product of the other. Then why did the 
south-eastward movement stop dead at the coast instead of takin 
to the sea and passing over into Indonesia, as the north-eastws 
movement of the Far Eastern Civilization actually took to the sea 
and ‘over from the Asiatic mainland into Japan? Geo- 
graphically, Indonesia is not more distant than Japan is from the 
homelands of the Far Eastern Civilization in Central China. Nor 
is it more difficult to reach. The Philippines can be reached from 
Central China by way of Formosa as easily as Japan by way of 
Korea; and the access to Sumatra by way of the Malay Peninsula is. 
easier still. Nor, again, can there be anything in the Indonesian 
environment which is inimical to civilizations a priori; for this 
field, in which the Far Eastern Civilization neglected to strike 
root, was successfully occupied and cultivated by the Hindu 
Civilization, though Indonesia is sundered from the Coromandel 
et Heini Send ree fs ate Hee mother Covet, Cartage her 
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Coast by half the breadth of the Indian Ocean. Striking out 
boldly across this gulf, the Hindu mariners called into existence in 
Indonesia a new Hindu World of such power and splendour that 
its ruins—a Cambodian Angkor Wat and a Javan Boroboedoer— 
are not put out of countenance by any monuments of Hindu Art 
that survive in Continental India, But why is it the Hindu 
Civilization, and not the Far Eastern Civilization, that has left its 
mark upon an archipelago which the Far Eastern mariners could 


miracle is performed by some positive factor which still eludes our 
search, And when we turn to the human environment, in the shape 
of other civilizations, we see that the diversity of possible con- 
ditions is just as great here, Of the twenty-one civilizations which 
have come to birth so far to our knowledge, six show no trace of 
being related to any earlier civilizations in their backgrounds, 
while the remaining fifteen all appear to be related to certain 
carlier civilizations in various manners and degrees. Moreover, 
‘two of these fifteen are offshoots which have taken separate root 
and have grown up side by side with the main stems of which they 
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once were branches. It seems as though the genesis of a civiliza- 
tion can take place in any kind of human environment or—on the 
evidence of the ‘unrelated’ civilizations—without any human 
environment at all. 

We have now drawn the covert of Environment, and we have 
had the same experience as when we drew the covert of Race. We 
have not found the quarry which we are hunting; but we have 
fought our way through the thicket and have come out on the other 
side into open country again. We have seen through the Environ- 
ment-theory as we saw through the Race-theory before. We have 
seen it for what it is: the hallucination of a wanderer lost in the 
forest, who has turned and turned again in an ever narrowing circle 
till he cannot see the wood for the trees. When we struggled clear 
of the first thicket in our path we found that we had liberated our- 
selves from the conception of racial powers peculiar to this or that 
branch of the human family and had attained the conception of an 
omnipresent power, manifesting itself in the conduct and achieve- 
ments of all Mankind and all Life, in which we recognize the 
philosopher’s Elan Vital or the mystic’s God. Looking back now 
upon the second thicket from which we have just broken out into 
the daylight, we shall find that, this time, we have shaken ourselves 
free from the conception of environmental stimuli, peculiar to this 
or that climate and area, or this or that human background, or 
this or that combination of the two. The Environment resolves 
itself into an omnipresent object confronting the omnipresent 

which manifests itself in Life. We may conceive of this 
object as an obstacle lying across the path of the Elan Vital or as an 
‘Adversary challenging a living God to halt or do battle, On either 
view, we shall have to admit, once again, that we are not here face 
to face with the immediate object of our research. We have not 
yet found the positive factor which, within the last six thousand 
years, has shaken part of Mankind out of the Yin-state which we 
have called ‘the Integration of Custom’ into the Yang-activity 
hich we have called "the Differentiation of Civilization’. An 
object which presents itself perpetually in every part of the field 
of Life cannot, in and by itself, be the unknown quantity which, 
in certain times and places, has given an impetus to part of Mankind 
and not to the whole. Our hunt must go on; and, with two coverts 
drawn, only one possibility remains open. If our unknown 
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quantity is neither Race nor Environment, neither God nor the 
Devil, it cannot be a simple quantity but must be product of two: 
some interaction between Environment and Race, some encounter 
between the Devil and God. That is the plot of the Book of Job 
and the plot of Goethe's Faust, Is it, perhaps, the plot of Life and 
the plot of History? 

(b) CHALLENGE-AND-RESPONSE 
The Action of Challenge-and-Response 

In searching for the positive factor which, within the last six 
thousand years, has shaken part of Mankind out of ‘the Integration 
of Custom’ into ‘the Differentiation of Civilization’, we have so 
far been employing the tactics of ‘the classical school’ of our 
modern Western Physical Science. We have been thinking in 
abstract terms and experimenting with the play of soulless 
forces: Vis Inertiae and Race and Environment. Now that these 
mancuvres have ended, one after another, in our drawing blank, 
we may pause to consider whether our successive failures may not 
point to some mistake in method. Perhaps, under the insidious 
Influence of the spirit of an outgoing age, we have fallen victims to 
‘the Apathetic Fallacy” against which we took warning at the outset 
of our inquiry. Have we not been guilty of applying to historical 
thought, which is a study of living creatures, a scientific method of 
thought which has been devised for thinking about Inanimate 
Nature? In making a final attempt to solve the riddle that has been 
baffling us, let us follow Plato's lead and try the alternative course. 
Let us shut our eyes, for the moment, to the formulae of Science 
in order to open our ears to the language of Mythology. 

So far, by the process of exhaustion, we have made one discovery : 
the cause of the geneses of civilizations is not simple but multiple ; 
it is not an entity but a relation. We have the choice of conceiving 
relation either as an interaction between two inhuman forces— 
like the petrol and the air which interact in the engine of a motor- 
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of the New Testament which tells the story of the Redemption; 
an encounter between the Lord and Satan is the plot of the Book of 
Job; an encounter between the Lord and Mephistopheles is the 
plot of Goethe's Faust; an encounter between Gods and Demons 
É the plot of the Scandinavian Voluspà*; an encounter between 
‘Artemis and Aphrodite is the plot of Euripides’ Hippolytus. 

We find another version of the seme plot in that ubiquitous and 
ever-recurring myth—a ‘primordial image’, if ever there was one— 
of the encounter between the Virgin and the Father of her Child. 
The characters of this myth have played their allotted parts on a 
thousand different stages under an infinite variety of names: 
Danae and the Shower of Gold; Europa and the Bull; Semele the 
stricken Earth and Zeus the that launches the thunderbolt; 
Creusa and Apollo in Euripides’ Jon; Psyche and Cupid; Gretchen 
and Faust. The theme recurs, transfigured, in the Annunciation. 
In our own day in the West, this protean myth has re-expressed 
itself as the last word of our astronomers on the genesis of the 
Planetary System, as witness the following credo 

‘We believe . . . that, seme two thousand million years ago, a 
second star, we 1g blindly through Space, happened to come within 
hailing distance of the Sun. Just as the Sun and Moon raise tides on 
the Earth, this second star must have raised tides on the surface of the 
Sun. But they would be very different from the puny tides which the 
‘small mass of the Moon raises in our oceans; a huge tidal wave must 
have travelled over the surface of the Sun, ultimately forming a moun- 
tain of prodigious height, which would zise ever higher and higher asthe 
cause of the dis 
star 


bance came nearer and nearer, And, before the second 
to recede, its tidal pull-had become so powerful that this 

mountain was torn to pieces and threw off small fragments of itself, 
much as the crest of a wave throws off spray. These small fragments 
have been circulating round their parent Sun ever since. They are the 
Planets, great and small, of which our Earth is one.'* 
‘Thus, out of the mouth of the mathematical astronomer, when all 
his complex calculations are done, there comes forth, once again, 
the myth of the encounter between the Sun Goddess and her 
ravisher that is so familiar a tale in the mouths of the untutored 
children of Nature. 5 

"The parable is taken up by the modern Western biologist. His 
speech bewrays him, however vehemently he may deny that there is 
any mythological content in his thought: 

“Darwin assumed two operative factors in the organic world: Varia- 
tion in the reproduction and inheritance of living beings and Natural 

1 The genius who conceived "The Sit’ Vision’ has not chosen to reveal his name. 
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Selection, or the survival of the fittest, as Herbert Spencer called it, 
‘There is no doubt that both Variation and Natural Selection are essential. 
elements in the Darwinian theory. Darwinism, in fact, implies two 
factors: an internal factor, operating mysteriously in the inmost nature 
and constitution of living organisms, and an external factor working 
along independent lines on the results achieved by the internal factor. 
"The inner factor, Variation, is positive and creative, producing all the 
variations which are the raw material for progress. ‘The external factor, 
Natural Selection, is essentially negative and destructive, eliminating the. 
harmful or less fit or useful variations and leaving the more fit or useful 
variations free play to continue and multiply, and in this process fitting 
and adapting te individual to the character of its environment. As de 
Vries has phrased it, the inner factor explains the arrival, and the 
external factor the survival, of the fit or useful variation or organism." 

The presence and potency of the internal as well as the external 
factor is admitted by the modern Western archaeologist, whose 
studies begin with a concentration of attention upon the environ- 
ment and end with an intuition of the mystery of Life. 

"Environment . is not the total causation in culture-shaping. ... It 
is, beyond doubt, the most conspicuous single factor. . . . But there is 
still an indefinable factor which may best be designated quite frankly as 
5, the unknown quantity, apparently psychological in kind. ... If x be 
not the most conspicuous factor in the matter, it certainly is the most 
important, the most fate-laden.'* 

Even in our present study of history, this insistent theme of the 
superhuman encounter has asserted itself at least twice already. 
‘At an early stage we observed that ‘a society . . . is confronted in 
the course of its life by a succession of problems’ and that ‘the 
presentation of each problem is a challenge to undergo an ordeal’.? 
We were feeling our way towards an expression of the same idea 
when we attempted to conceive Evolution through the simile of an 
encounter between a growing tree and a man with an axe: ‘the 
image of the pollarded willow’ 

Let us try to analyse the plot of this story or drama which 
repeats itself in such different contexts and in such various forms. 

‘We may begin with two general features: the encounter is 


1 Smuts, J. C.: Holim and Evolution, and edition (London 1927, Macmillan), 
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conceived as a rare and sometimes as a unique event; and it 
has consequences which are vast in proportion to the vastness of 
the breach which it makes in the customary course of Nature. 

Even in the easy-going world of the Hellenic Mythology, where 
the Gods saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and had 
their way with so many of them that their victims could be 
marshalled and paraded in poetic catalogues, such incidents never 
ceased to be sensational affairs and invariably resulted in the births 
of heroes. In the versions of the plot in which both the parties to 
the encounter are superhuman, the rarity and the momentousness 
of the event are apt to be thrown into stronger relief. In the Book 
of Job, ‘the day when the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the-Lord, and Satan came also among them’, is evidently 
conceived as an unusual occasion; and so is the encounter between 
the Lord and Mephistopheles in the ‘Prologue in Heaven’ (sug- 
gested, of course, by the passage in the Book of Job) which 
starts the action of ^s Faust? In both these dramas, the 
consequences on Earth of this unusual encounter in Heaven are 
tremendous. The single ordeals of Job and Faust represent, in the 
intuitive language of fiction, the infinitely multiple ordeal of Man; 
and, in the language of theology, the same vast consequence is 
represented as following from the superhuman encounters that are 
portrayed in the Book of Genesis and in the New Testament. The 

wulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden, which 
follows from the encounter between Yahweh and the Serpent, is 
nothing less than the Fall of Man; the passion of Christ in the New 
‘Testament is nothing less than Man's Redemption. 

Tn the New Testament, the uniqueness of the divine event is of 
the essence of the story; and this has bcen a stumbling-block to 
the Western intellect ever since the geocentric conception of the 
material universe was first impugned by the discoveries of our 
modern Western Astronomy. Milton, who was acquainted with, 
and probably convinced by, the heliocentriosystem of Copernicus, 
avoided. this stumbling-block by deliberately following the geo- 
centric system of Ptolemy when he set the stage for Paradise Lost. 
‘And in our generation, when the Sun itself has been dwarfed by 
comparison with an ever-expanding Universe to a still more over- 
whelming degree than the Earth by comparison with the Sun, 
astronomical facts have been invoked to confound theological 
dogmas. ‘You tell us that your God, who by definition is the maker 
of our Universe, took flesh and suffered and died in order to redeem 
sg. canine Of, rk XUL sae race i roby 
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the Human Race on Earth? If the Earth were the centre of the 
Universe and Man the image of his Maker, your myth might not 
be contradicted by common sense, though it would still remain 
incapable of verification. But what happens to this myth in a 
Universe in which the Earth is one of a myriad myriad floating 
specks of dust, and life on Earth an accident? If God chose this 
speck for the scene of the unique divine event, His choice was 
infinitely capricious and therefore infinitely frivolous. How do you 
conceive that He made it? By drawing lots or by throwing dice? 
"The only alternative is to suppose that the divine event was not 
unique after all, and that the tragedy of the Incarnation and the 
Crucifixion has been enacted on every speck of dust in the Universe. 
But then does not the very multiplication of the performance 
somehow rob it of its sublime and awful significance? A myriad 
myriad crucifixions on a myriad myriad earths? We make non- 
sense of them by the simple process of writing out the astro- 
omical Sgure in arabic numerals, as the Shakespearian hyperbole 
of the 40,000 brothers is made nonsense of by Straker in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw's Man and Superman. 

Yet this modern astronomical conception of immensity, which 
appeared, only yesterday, to confute the ageless myth of the unique 
divine event, may appear to rehabilitate it to-morrow; for the 
immensity of the reputed extent of empty space is out of all 
proportion to the immensity of the reputed number of the stars; 
End it follows from this that the encounter between the Sun and 
a star unknown, which is supposed to have given birth to our 
Planetary System, ‘is an event of almost unimaginable rarity "^ 

"Millions of millions of stars wandering blindly through Space for 
millions of millions of years are bound to meet with every sort of acci- 
dent, and so are bound to produce a certain limited number of planetary 
systems in time. Yet the number of these must be very small in com- 
parison with the total number of stars in the sky. 

“This rarity of planetary systems is important, bemuse, vo far as 
we can sce, Life of the kind we know on Earth could only originate 
on planets like the Earth. It needs suitable physical conditions for its 
E , the most important of which is a temperature at which 
substances can jn the liquid state. 

"The stars themselves are disqualified by being far too hot. We may 
think of them as a vast collection of fires scattered throughout Space, 
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providing warmth in a climate which is at most some four degrees above. 
Absolute zero about 484 degrees of frost on our Fahrenheit scale—and 
is even lower in the vast stretches of Space which lie out beyond the 
Milky Way. Away from the fires there is this unimaginable cold of 
hundreds of degrees of frost, close up to them there is a temperature of 
thousands of degrees, at which all solids melt, all liquids boil. 

"Life can only exist inside a narrow temperate zone which surrounds 
each of these fires at a very definite distance. Outside these zones Life 
would be frozen; inside, it would be shrivelled up. At a rough com- 
putation, these zones within which Life is possible, all added together, 
Constitute less than a thousand million millionth part of the whole of 
Space. And even inside them Life must be of very rare occurrence, for 
itis so unusual an accident for suns to throw off planets, as our own Sun 
has done, that probably only about one star in 100,000 has a planet 
revolving round it in the small zone in which Life is possible," 

‘Thus, in this portrayal of the encounter between two stars 
which is supposed to have led to the appearance of Life on Earth, 
the rarity and the momentousness of the event turn out to be 
almost as much of the essence of the story as they are in the Book 
of Genesis and in the New Testament, where the encounters are 
between God and the Devil and the consequences are the Fall and 
the Redemption of Man. ‘The traditional plot of the play has a 
way of reasserting itself in exotic settings. 

‘The play opens with a perfect state of Yin. Tn the Universe, 
Balder keeps all things bright and beautiful through keepinghimself 
alive. In Heaven, 

Die unt iflich hohen Werke 

Sind herrlich, wie am ersten Tag? 
On Earth, Faust is perfect in knowledge; Job is perfect in goodness 
and prosperity ? Adam and Eve, in the Garden of Eden, are perfect 
in innocence and ease; the virgins—Gretchen, Danae, Hippolytus 
are perfect in purity and beauty. In the astronomers’ universe, 
the Sun, a perfect orb of incandescent matter, is travelling on an 
unimpeded course through Space. In the biologist’s universe, the 
Species is fect adaptation to its environment. 

‘When Yin is thus complete, it is ready to pass over into Yang. 
But what is to make it pass? A change in a state which, by 
definition, is perfect after its kind can only be started by an impulse 
or motive which comes from outside, If we think of the state as 
one of physical equilibrium, we must bring another star to raise a 
tide on the spherical surface of the Sun, or another gas to evoke an 
explosion from the inert air in the combustion-chamber of the 
motor-engine. If we think of the state as one of psychic beatitude 
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or nirvana, we must bring another actor on to the stage: a critic 
to set the mind thinking again by suggestingdoubts ; an adversary to 
set the heart feeling again by instilling distress or discontent or fear 
or antipathy; in fact, an enemy to sow tares in the field;! an access 
of desire to generate karma. This is the role of the Serpent in the 
Book of Genesis, of Satan in the Book of Job, of Mephistopheles in 
Goethe’s Faust, of Loki in the Scandinavian Mythology, of Aphro- 
dite in Euripides’ Hippolytus and Apollo in his Jon, of the passing 
star in Sir James Jeans's cosmogony, of the Environment in the 
Darwinian theory of Evolution, In the language of our modern 
Western Science, ‘the inner creative factor in a measure acts 
rectly under the stimulus of the external factor, and the varia- 
tions which emerge are the result of this intimate interaction’* 

‘The role is interpreted most clearly when it is played by 
Mephistopheles. First, the Lord propounds it in the Prologue in 
Heaven: 

Des Menschen Tätigkeit kann allzuleicht erschlaffen, 

Er liebt sich bald die unbedingte Ruh’; 

Drum geb' ich gern ihm den Gesellen zu 

Der reizt und wirkt und muss, als Teufel, schaffen 
Afterwards, Mephistopheles gives the same account of his role in 
introducing himself, on Earth, to Faust: 

Ich bin der Geist, der stets verneint! 

Und das mit Recht; denn alles, was entsteht, 

Ist wert, dass es zugrunde geht; 


So ist denn alles, was ihr Sünde, 
Zerstörung, kurz das Böse nennt, 
Mein eigentliches Element. 
Finally Faust explains the adversary's role, by implication, from 
his own experience, in his dying speech 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben 
Der täglich sie erobern muss.5 


In prose we may put it that the function of ‘the external factor” 
is to supply ‘the inner creative factor’ with a perpetual stimulus 
of the kind best calculated to evoke the most potently creative 
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variations. If we take, as a sample of ‘the external factor’, the 
climatic and geographical environment of human life, we shall find 
that our proposition agrees with Dr. Ellsworth Huntington’s 
thesis "that a relatively high degree of storminess and a relatively 
long duration of the season of cyclonic storms have apparently been 
characteristic of the places where civilization has risen to high 
levels both in the past and at present’. The converse of Dr. 
Huntington's equation between ‘the cyclone belt’ and the habitat of 
civilizations? is the thesis, which he likewise propounds, that all 
‘monotonous climates are unfavourable to civilization by very reason 
of their monotony, however greatly they may differ from one 
another in every other feature. According to this thesis, the various 
monotonies of Central Asian summers and winters? with their 
extremes of heat and cold, or of Tropical lowlands and highlands,¢ 
with their extremes of humidity and dryness, all produce on 
human spirits the same uniformly depressing and deadening effects.* 
‘Supposing, again, that we reckon our bodily physique among the 
components of ‘the external factor’ which acts upon ‘the inner 
creative factor’ in the human psyche, then, in the light of what we 
have come to regard as ‘the external factor's' function, we shall see 
the reason for a ‘law’ which we have stumbled upon empirically* 
—thelaw that the geneses of civilizations require contributions from. 
more races than one. If the mongrel is found by experience to be 
more apt for civilization than the thoroughbred, we may attribute 
his prowess to the stimulus administered to his psyche by the 
physical disturbance that results from the crossing of two distinct. 
physical strains. 

“To return to the language of Mythology, the impulse or motive 
which makes a perfect Yin-state pass over into a new Yang- 
activity comes from an intrusion of the Devil into the universe of 
God. The event can best be described in these mythological 
images because they are not embarrassed by the contradiction that 
arises when the statement is translated into logical terms. In logic, 
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if God's universe is perfect, there cannot be a Devil outside i 
while, if the Devil exists, the perfection which he comes to spoil 
must have been incomplete already through the very fact of his 
existence. This logical contradiction, which cannot logically be 
resolved, is intuitively transcended in the imagery of the poet and 
the prophet! who give glory to an omnipotent God yet take it for 
granted that He is subject to two crucial limitations. 

"The first limitation is that, in the perfection of what He has 
created already, He cannot find an opportunity for further creative 
activity. If God is conceived as transcendent, then 

Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich, wie am ersten Tag*; 
the works of creation are as glorious as ever they were, but they are 
not ‘changed from glory to glory’.? At this point, the principle that 
‘where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty” fails; and, if God 
is conceived as immanent, the same limitation still holds: 
Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt 
Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen, 
Der über allen meinen Kräften thront, 
Er kann nach aussen nichts bewegen.” 

The second limitation upon God's power is that when the 
opportunity for fresh creation is offered to Him from outside, He 
cannot but take it. When the Devil challenges Him, He cannot 
refuse to take the challenge up. ‘Live dangerously ’, which is the 
Nietzschian Zarathustra’s ideal, is God's necessity. This limitation 
is illustrated in the Parable of the Tares: 

“So the servants of the householder came and said unto him: “Sir, 
didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? From whence, then, hath 
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ittares?" He said unto them: “An enemy hath done this." The servants 
‘said unto him: “Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up?" But 
he said: “Nay; lest, while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together unti the harvest,” "t 
God is bound to accept the predicament that is thrust upon Him 
by the Devil because He can only refuse at the price of renouncing 
His own purposes and undoing His own work—in fact, at the price 
of denying His own nature and ceasing to be God, which is either 
an impossibility or another story. 
3E God is thus nor omnipotent in logical terms, is He «il 
mythologically invincible? If He is bound to take up the Devil's 
challenge, is He equally bound to win the ensuing battle? In 
Euripides’ Hippolytus, where God's part is played by Artemis 
and the Devil's by Aphrodite, Artemis is not only unable to decline 
the combat but is foredoomed to defeat. ‘The relation between the 
Olympians—all peers of one another in a barbarian war-lord's war- 
band*—is anarchic: 
Twas the will 
Of Cypris that these evil things should be, 
Sating her wrath. And this immutably 
Hath Zeus ordained in heaven: no God may thwart 
‘A God's fixed will; we grieve but stand apart? 
And Artemis can only console herself by making up her mind that 
one day she will play the Devil's role herself to Aphrodite’s hurt: 
My hand shall win its vengeance, through and through 
Piercing with flawless shaft what heart soc’er 
Of all men living is most dear to her.* 
Thus, in Euripides’ version of the plot, the victory in the battle 
falls to the Power which assumes the Devil’s role, and the outcome 
is not creation but destruction. In the Scandinavian version, 
destruction is likewise the outcome of Rag -—when ‘Gods and 
Demons slay and are slain'—though the unique genius of the 
author of Volupa makes his Sibyl's vision pierce the gloom to 
behold the light of a new dawn beyond it. On the other hand, 
in another version of the plot, the combat which follows the 
compulsory acceptance of the challenge takes the form, not of an 
of fire in which the Devil has the first shot and cannot 
fail to kill his man, but of a wager which the Devil is apparently 
bound to lose. The classic works of art in which this wager-motif is 
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worked out are, of course, the Book of Job and Goethe’s Faust; and 
it is in Faust, again, that the points are made most clear. 

After the Lord has accepted the wager with Mephistophelest in 
the Prologue in Heaven, the terms are agreed on Earth, between 
Mephistopheles and Faust, as follows: 

Faust. Werd’ ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faulbett legen, 
So sei es gleich um mich getan! 
Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je belügen. 
Dass ich mir selbst gefallen mag, 
Kannst du mich mit Genuss betrügen— 
Das sei für mich der letzte Tag! 
Die Wette biet" ich! 

Mephistopheles, Topp! 

Feist ih sam Angabe il md Big! 

zum Augenblicke sagen: 
"Verweile doch! Du bist so schön!” 
Dann mags du nich in Feel schlagen, 
Dann zu n 
ie Tot ios 


Die Uhr mag stehn, der Zeiger fallen, 
Es sei die Zeit für mich vorbeil? 
The bearing of this mythical compact upon our problem of the 
geneses of civilizations can be brought out by identifying Faust, 
at the moment when he makes his bet, with one of those ‘awakened 
sleepers’ who have risen from the ledge on which they had bee 
lying torpid, and have started to climb on up the face of the cliff, 
in our simile of the climbers’ pitch.? In the language of our simile, 
Faust is saying: ‘I have made up my mind to leave this ledge and 
climb this precipice in search of the next ledge above. In attempt- 
ing this, I'am aware that I am courting danger and deliberately 
leaving safety behind me. I am aware that if once I pause I shall 
fall, and that if once I fall I shall fall to destruction. Yet, for thesake 
of the possible achievement, Tam ready to take the inevitable risk." 
In the story as told in this version of the plot, the intrepid 
climber, after an ordeal of mortal dangers and desperate reverses, 
Succeeds in the end in scaling the cliff triumphantly. In both Job 
and Faust, the wager is won by God; and again, in the New Testa- 
ment, the same ending is given, through the revelation of a second 
encounter between the same pair of antagonists, to the combat 
between Yahweh and the Serpent which, in the original version 
in the Book of Genesis, had ended rather in the manner of the 
combat between Artemis and Aphrodite in the Hippolytus. 
5 Ree tun Bat, Division B, PT nidi 
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Moreover, in Job and Faust and the New Testament alike, it is 
suggested, or even declared outright, that the cannot be 
won by the Devil; that the Devil, in meddling with God’s work, 
cannot frustrate but can only serve the purpose of God, who 
remains master of the situation all the time and gives the Devil rope 
for the Devil to hang himself. This seems to be implied in Jesus's 
words to the chief priests and captains of the Temple and the 
elders: “ is your hour and the power of darkness’; and in his 
words to Pilate? "Thou couldst have no power at all against me, 
except it were given thee from above’.? And the implication is 
worked out in the following passage from the pen of a modern 
Christian theologian: 

‘Not: rh pain and defeat and death does Christ come to victory— 
and een ne we who are Christ's because of Him—but . these 
things are the victory. . . . It is . . . in the Risen Christ that we can see 
how Evil, against which we yet must strive, runs its course and is found 
at the end to be the good which it seemed to be resisting and destroying: 
how God must abandon us in order that He may be the more sure of us." 
So, in Goethe's Faust, in the Prologue in Heaven, after the wager 
has been offered and taken, the Lord declares to Mephistopheles: 

Du darfst auch da nur frei erscheinen,* 


and announces that He gladly gives Mephistopheles to Man as a 
companion, because he 
reizt und wirkt und muss, als Teufel, schaffen. 
Stranger still, Mephistopheles, when he opens his attack upon 
Faust, introduces ‘Eine to his intended vim as 
Ein Teil von jener Kraft 
Die stets das Böse will und stets das Gute schafit.* 

In fact, Mephistopheles, notwithstanding the fearful wickedness 
and suffering which he manages to produce, is treated throughout 
the play as a buffoon who is destined to be a dupe. This note is 
struck by the Lord Himself in the passage just quoted from the 
Prologue in Heaven, where He proceeds: 

Ich habe deinesgleichen nie gehasst. 

Von allen Geistern die verneinen 

Ist mir der Schalk am wenigsten zur Last.” 
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‘The same note persists throughout the first part of the play and is 

intensified in the second, until, in the sceneof hisfinaldiscomfiture, 

which is written in a deliberately comic vein, Mephistopheles is 

turned into a positive figure of fun. Faust repeats, in his dying 

speech, the very words 
Verweile doch, du bist so schön 

on which his wager with Mephistopheles turns ; and Mephistopheles 

ts over the corpse in the belief that he is the winner; but 

ie has congratulated himself too soon; for Faust has recited the 

crucial formula not affirmatively apropos of the present, but only 
conditionally apropos of the future: 


Im Vorgefuhl von solchem hohen Glück 

Geniess’ ich jetzt den höchsten Augenblick.? 
Mephistopheles has not won the wager after all; and he is i 
ously pelted off the stage with volleys of roses strewn by a chorus 
of putti, who distract him with their sensuous charms while they 
irit the dead Faust’s immortal part from under his nose. 


prepare for victory- hence 


e conquest of Life, he becomes 
ic figure—the trickster who is predestined to be overreached.'? 

Has the Devil really been cheated? Did God accept a wager 
which He knew all the time that He could not lose? That would be 
a hard saying; for, if that were true, the whole transaction would 
have been a sham. God would have been risking nothing; He 
would not have been ‘living dangerously’, after all; and, surely, 
"Nothing venture, nothing win.’ An encounter that was no 
‘encounter could not produce the consequence of an encounter— 
the vast cosmic consequence of causing Yin to pass over into Yang. 

1 Faust, ll. 11167-843- 
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Perhaps the explanation is that the wager which the Devil offers, 
and which God accepts, covers not the whole of God's creation but 
only a part. The part, not the whole, is at stake; yet the chances 
and changes to which the part is thus exposed cannot possibly 
leave the whole unaffected. In the language of our moders 
Western Physical Science: 

*A change in equilibrium does not mean an alteration in the position 

and activity of one element of the structure only; there is a ibu- 
tion which affects all the elements. It is the very nature of the structure 
in changing its equilibrium to distribute the change over all its com- 
ponent elements. No demon is at work among these elements to trans- 
pose them, to rearrange them, and to vary their functions slightly so as 
to produce the new. balance or equilibrium, of the whole. It isan inherent. 
character of the physico-chemical structure as such, and is explicable 
on purely physical and chemical principles which do not call for the 
intervention of an extraordinary agent.” 
In the language of Mythology, when one of God's creatures is 
tempted by the Devil, God Himself is thereby given the oppor- 
tunity to recreate the World. By the stroke of the Adversary's 
trident, all the fountains of the great deep are broken up. The 
Devil's intervention has accomplished that transition from Yin to 
Yang, from static to dynamic, for which God had been yearning 
ever since the moment when His Yin-state became complete, but 
which it was impossible for God to accomplish by Himself, out of 
His own perfection. And the Devil has done more for God than 
this; for, when once Yin has passed over into Yang, not the Devil 
himself can prevent God from completing His fresh act of creation 
by passing over again from Yang to Yin on a higher level. When 
once the divine equilibrium has been upset by the Satanic insta- 
bility, the Devil has shot his bolt; and the restoration of equilibrium 
on a new plan, in which God's purpose is fulfilled, lies wholly 
within God’s power. In this act of creation, which is the sole 
permanent and significant result of the transaction between God 
and the Devil, ‘no demon is’, or can be, ‘at work’. 

‘Thus the Devil is bound to lose the wager, not because he has 
been cheated by God, but because he has overreached himself ? 
He has played into God's hands because he would not or could 
not deny himself the malicious satisfaction of forcing God's hand. 
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Knowing that God would not or could not refuse the wager if it 
were offered, the Devil did not observe that God was 1 
silently but eagerly, that the offer would be made. In his jubilation 
at obtaining an opportunity to ruin one of God's choicest creatures, 
the Devil did not foresee that he would be giving God Himself an 
‘opportunity to renew the whole work of creation. And so God’s 
vurpose is fulfilled through the Devil's instrumentality and in the 

il's despite. 

Jt will be seen that this denouement of the plot turns upon the 
role of God's creature who is the object of the wager; and here 
again we find ourselves beset by logical contradictions on all sides. 
A Job or a Faust is at once a chosen vessel and a vessel of destruc- 
tion; and, in the fact of being subjected to his ordeal, he has already 
fulfilled his function, so that it makes no difference to the drama in 
Heaven whether he, on Earth, is blasted by the fire or whether 
he emerges more finely tempered. Even if the Devil has his way 
with him—even if his destruction is complete—God’s purpose is 
nevertheless fulfilled and the Devils purpose frustrated; for, in 
spite of the sacrifice of the creature, the Creator lives, while, 
through the sacrifice of the creature, the work of creation proceeds: 

"Of old hast ‘Thou laid the foundation of the Earth, and the Heavens 
are the work of Thy hands. 

“They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure. Yea, all of them shall 
wax old like a i a8 a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they 
shall be changed. 

“But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall have no end.’? 


Again, this chosen vessel of destruction which is the object of the 
wager between God and the Devil is their common field of action, 
the arena in which they do battle, the stage on which they play; but 
he is also the combatants as well as the arena and the dramatis 
personae as wellas the stage. Created by God and abandoned to the 
Devil, he is seen, in the prophet’s vision, to be an incarnation of 
both his Maker and his Tempter, while, in the psychologist's 
analysis, God and the Devil alike are reduced to conflicting psychic 
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forces in his soul—forces which have no independent existence 
apart from the symbolic language of Mythology. 

‘The conception that the ol ject of the wager between God and 
the Devils in incamation cf God st familar. Tee the central 
theme of the New Testament; and it is readily translated into the 
language of our modern Western Physical Science: 

“The individual and its parts are reciprocally means and end to one 
another; neither is merely self-regarding, but each supports the other 
in the moving dynamic equilibrium which is called Life. And so it 
happens that the central control of the whole also maintains and assists 
the parts, and the functions of the parts are ever directed towards the 
conservation and fulfilment of the whole,'* 

The conception that thé object of the wager is at the same time an 
incarnation of the Devil is less familiar but perhaps not less pro- 
found. It is expressed in the encounter between Faust and the 
Earth Spirit, who prostrates Faust by proclaiming Faust's likeness 
to the spirit whom he understands—the still unmanifested 
Mephistopheles: 

Faust. Der du die weite Welt umschweifst, 
Geist, wie nah fühl” ich mich dir! 


Ich Ebenbild der Gottheit! 
Und nicht einmal dir!? 

It remains to consider the role of this ‘Devil-God’, this part and 
whole, this creature and incarnation, this arena and combatant, 
this stage and player; for, in the wager version of the plot, the 
encounter between the Powers of Hell and Heaven is only the pro- 
logue, while the passion of a human figure on Earth is the substance 
of the play. 

In every presentation of this drama, suffering isthe keynote of 
the human protagonist's part, whether the part is played by Jesus 
of Nazareth, or by Job, or by Faust and Gretchen, or by Adam and 
Eve, or by Hippolytus and Phaedra, or by Hoder and Balder. ‘He 

spised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with gric”? “He will be scourged, racked, shackled, blinded with 
hot irons and be put to every other torment, ending with being 
impaled.’* Faust makes his entry in a state of utter disillusionment 
with his mastery of human knowledges; turns to magic only to 
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receive a shattering rebuff from the Earth Spirit;! and then accepts 
from Mephistopheles an initiation into the life of sense and sex 
which leads him to the tragic moment in Margaret’s prison, at the 
dawn of her dying day, when he cries, like Job,? in his agony: ʻO, 
would that I had never been born." Gretchen, entering carefree,* 
is made to pass through the Valley of the Shadow of Death: 

Mein Ruh' ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr.* 


‘The subjective experience of the human being who is cast for 
this part is conveyed with unusual vividness and poignancy in the 
following dream of a woman undergoing an operation under 
insufficient ether, which is cited by William James: 


“A great Being or Power was travelling through the sky, his fost was 
on a kind of lightning as a wheel is ral, was bis pth The 
lightning was made entirely of the spirits of innumerable people close 
to one another, and I was one of them, He moved in a straight line, and 
‘each part of the streak or flash came into his short conscious existence 
only tha he might ravel; I seemed to be directly under the foot of God, 
sod I thought he was grinding his own life up out of my pain. Then È 
saw that what he had been trying with all his might to do was to change 
his course, to bend the lightning to which he was tied, in the direction in 
which he wanted to go. I felt my flexibility and helplessness, and knew. 
that he would succeed. He bended me, turning his corner by means of 
my hurt, hurting me more than I had ever been hurt in my life, and at 
the acutest point of this, as he passed, I saw. I understood for a moment 
things that I have now forgotten, things that no one could remember 
while retaining sanity. The angle was an obtuse angle, and I remember 
thinking as I woke that had he made it a right or acute angle, I should 
have both suffered and “seen” still more, and should probably have 
died. 

“If I had to formulate a few of the things I then caught a glimpse of, 
they would run somewhat as follows: 

"The eternal necessity of suffering and its eternal vicariousness. The 
veiled and incommunicable nature of the worst sufferings ;—the passivity 
of genius, how it is essentially instrumental and defenceless, moved, not. 


moving, it must do what it does;—the impossibility of discovery with- 
out ita price;—fnally the excess of what the suffer 


suffering “seer” or genius 
yys over what his generation gains. (He seems like one who sweats his 
Efe out to eam sangh t save a district from famine, and det as he 
staggers back, dying and satisfied, bringing a lac of rupees to buy grain 
with, God lifts the lac away, dropping one rupee, and say, "That you 


1 Foust nono 2 Job, ch. 
‘Feat I. o]. 


3 Foust, L 4596. 
Faust, ll 3067413. 
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may give them, That you have earned for them. The rest is for ME.") 
I perceived also, in a way never to be forgotten, the excess of what we 
‘see over what we can demonstrate.” 


Objectively, the ordeal consists of a series of stages which the 
sufferer has to pass through in order to serve God's purpose. 

In the first stage, the human protagonist in the drama takes 
action—in reaction to an assault from the tempter—which sets up 
a change from passivity to activity, from rest to motion, from 
calm to storm, from harmony to discord, in fact from Yin to Yang. 
The action may be either dynamically base, as when the Ancient 
Mariner shoots the Albatross or Loki shoots Balder with the blind 
God Hoder's hand and the mistletoe shaft; or dynamically sublime, 
as when Jesus, in the temptation in the wilderness which immedi 
ately follows his baptism in Jordan, rejects the traditional Jewish 
role of the militant Messiah who was to raise the Chosen People 
to dominion in this world by the sword.* The essence of the act 
is not its moral character but its dynamic effect. The Ancient 
Mariner's act changes the fortunes of the ship and her crew; 
Jesus's act gives the conception of the Messiah a new turn and 
therewith a power which had not resided in it before.’ The corre- 
sponding act in the ordeal of Job is his cursing of the day of 
his birth‘—a protest which raises the whole issue of Job’s deserts 
and God's justice. In the ordeal of Faust, the point is elaborated 
and brought out more clearly. 

Before Mephistopheles intervenes, Faustisalready making efforts 
on his own account to break out of his Yin-state—his unsatis- 
fyingly perfect mastery of human knowledge. He secks escape 
from his spiritual prison through the arts of magic and is repelled 
by the Earth Spirit;$ he escape through suicide and is 
checked by the sang of the choir of angele he is driven back from 
action to meditation; yet his mind still runs upon action and 
transposes ‘Im Anfang war das Wort’ into ‘Im Anfang war die 
Tat’? At that moment, already, Mephistopheles is present in a 
theriomorphie disguise; but it is not till the tempter stands before 
him in human form that Faust performs his dynamic act by 
cursing the whole moral and material universe.*‘Therewith, the 
foundations of the great deep are loosed; and an invisible choir of 


T——TPT——rÜ 
pien Jame Tis Varieties Y Religious Experience, 33rd impression (London 1922, 


az and iv. 2-1 
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spirits laments and exults that the old creation is shattered and a 
new creation begun. 
Weh! Weh! 
Du hast sie zerstört, 
Mit michiger F. 
lit mächtig "aust; 
Sie stürzt, sie zerfällt! 
Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen! 
Wir tra 
Die; dinem ins Nichts hinüber, 
Über die verlorne Schöne. 


Baue sie wieder, 

In deinem Busen baue sie auf ! 

Neuen Lebenslauf 

inne 

M heliem Sinne, 

Und neue Lieder 

Tönen darauf." 
In the song of these spirits, whom Mephistopheles claims as his 
own the first note of Yang resounds. The hymn of the Arch- 
angels— 


Die unb hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich, wie am ersten Tag— 
is now transcended. 


So, too, in the Scandinavian universe, when, at Loki's prompting, 
blind Hoder performs his unwittingly dynamic act, and Balder is 
slain, 

‘Life is blighted and the curse spreads from the Gods to the dwelling- 
place of human beings, The thoughts of men are darkened and con- 
fused by the upheaval in Nature and the tumult of their own minds, and 
in their distraction men violate the very principles of Life. The bonds 
of kinship give way to blind passion: brothers fight with one another, 
kinsmen shed their own blood, no one trusts his fellow; a new age dawns: 
the age of swords, the age of axes; the ears of men are filled with the din 
of shields being splintered and of wolves howling over the bodies of the 
slain,” 


? Faust 1697-26. 2 Faut, IL. 3637-8. 
3 Grenbech, V The Culture f he Teutons (London 193, Mord inal), 
pars. Se, Thee argu cong Serven noo 
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In the story of the Fall of Man in the Book of Genesis, the 
dynamic act is Eve's eating of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 
at the Serpent's prompting; and here the application of the myth 
to the geneses of civilizations is direct. picture of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden is a reminiscence of the Yin-state 
to which Primitive Man attained in ‘the food-gathering phase’ of 
economy, after he had established his ascendancy over all the rest 
of the flora and fauna of the Earth—the state which is remembered 
in the Hellenic Mythology as ‘the Times of Cronos'. The Fall, 
in response to the temptation to taste the fruit of the Tree of the. 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, symbolizes the acceptance of a 
challenge to abandon the achieved integration and to venture upon 
a fresh differentiation out of which another integration may—or 
may not—arise. The expulsion from the Garden into an unfriendly 
outer world in which ‘Woman must bring forth children in 
sorrow and the Man must eat bread in the sweat of his face, is the 
ordeal which the acceptance of the Serpent's challenge has entailed. 
‘The sexual intercourse between Adam and Eve, which follows, is 
an act of social creation. It bears fruit in the birth of two sons who 
impersonate two nascent civilizations: Abel the keeper of sheep and 
Cain the tiller of the ground.* 

"The equation of civilization with agriculture, and progress with 
toil, is also to be found in Hellenic literature in the famous line 


of Hesiod 
iis 8° dperüs ipirra beol spomdpodiev iÓnkay* 
which is echoed in Virgil's 
Pater ipse colendi 


haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno.* 

In more general terms and with less poetic imagery, the same 
story is retold by Origen—a thinker who, in the second century of 
our era, became one of the fathers of the Christian Church without. 
ceasing to be a Hellenic philosopher: 

‘God, wishing Man's intelligence to be exercised everywhere, in 

1 d del Kpsvow plos. (See, for example, Plato, Leger, 7130-5, where the myth is 
MES OPE CE Tecate WAR 
Retr 
wae Secs 
Pare Tamat 
egina 
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order that it might not remain idle and without a conception of the arts, 
crated Man with nee, jn order at her noed force him to 
invent arts for providing himself wit and himself wit 
invent AT v orr fc tee who would not ave uae thee itio 

ice in seeking after a philosophic knowledge of God that they should 
E Eady enough off to ite it in the invention of arts, rather than that 
they should be well enough off to leave their intelligence altogether 


uncultivated.” 


In the language of our modern Western rationalism, the same 
theme has been expounded by the eighteenth-century French 
philosopher Volney: 


“L'on s'appeioit que toute activité, soit de corps, soit d'esprit, prend 
sa source dans Jes besoins; que e'est en raison, de leur étendue, de ieurs 
développemens, qu'elle-méme s'étend et se développe; l'on en suit la 
gradation depuis les élémens les plus simples jusqu'à l'état le plus 
Composé. C'est la faim, c'est la soif qui, dans l'homme encore sauvage, 

illent les premiers mouvemens de l'âme et du corps; ce sont ces 
besoins qui le font courir, chercher, épier, user d'astuce ou de violence: 
toute son activité se mesure sur les moyens de pourvoir à sa subsistance, 
ils faciles; a-t-il sous sa main les fruits le gibier, le poisson: il est 


Tni a fait connaitre des jouissances et des peines; etil prend un sureroit 
d'activité pour écarter les unes et multiplier les autres.’ 


1 savra) aveo: Jeoba: | ró Beds Tra, xal 
ares Pt tr aes a ae 
is aa, mt Tes 

e ri um be Fo iet 

rio xpiones eps apro ver deep de vob cmap wiry herir 
n es. Madre eodd ie Unter (Cade 193; 
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In our own generation, one of our most distinguished and 
original-minded students of the physical environment of human 
life takes up the parable: 

"Ages ago a band of naked, houseless, fireless savages started from 
their warm home in the torrid zone and pushed steadily northward from 
the beginning of spring to the end of summer. ‘They never guessed that 
they had left the land of constant warmth until in September they began 
to feel an uncomfortable chill at night. Day by day it grew worse. Not 
knowing its cause, they travelled this way or that to escape. Some went 
southward, but only a handful returned to their former home. There 
they resumed the old life, and their descendants are untutored savages 
to this day. Of those who wandered in other directions, all perished 
except one small band. Finding that they could not escape the nipping 
air, the members of this band used the loftiest of human faculties, the 
poter of conscious invention. Some tried to find shelter by digging in 
the ground, some gathered branches and leaves to make huts and warm 
beds, and some wrapped themselves in the skins of the beasts that they 
had slain. Soon these savages had taken some of the greatest steps 
toward civilisation. The naked were clothed; the houscless sheltered; 
the improvident learned to dry meat and store it, with nuts, for the 
winter; and at last the art of making fire was discovered as a means of 
keeping warm. Thus they subsisted where at frat they thought that they 
were doomed. And in the process of adjusting themselves to a hard 
environment they advanced by enormous strides, leaving the tropical 
part of Mankind far in the rear. 

“To-day, Mankind resembles these savages in certain respects. We 
know that we are limited by climate. As the savages faced the winter, so 
we are face to face with the fact that the Human Race has tried to con- 
quer the arctic zone, the deserts, and the torrid zone, and has met with 
only the most limited success. Even in the temperate zone he has made 
a partial failure, for he is still handicapped in hundreds of ways. 
Hitherto we have attributed our failure to economic conditions, to 
isolation and remoteness, to racial incapacity, or to specific diseases. 
Now we sec that it is probably due in part to lack of energy or to other 
unfavourable effects produced directly upon the human system by 
climate. There is no reason for despair. We ought rather to rejoice 
because, perhaps, we may correct some of the evils which hitherto have 
baffled us." 

Finally, a contemporary classical scholar translates the story into 
the orthodox scientific terminology of our age: 

‘It is . ..a paradox of advancement that if Necessity be the mother of 
Invention, the other parent is Obstinacy, the determination that you 
will go on living under adverse conditions rather than cut your losses 
and go where life is easier. It was no accident, that is, that Civilisation, 
as we know it, began in that ebb and flow of climate, flora and fauna 

1 Huntington, Elloworth: Chslisation and Climate, rd edition (New Haven 1924, 


Yale University Press), pp. 495-6. 
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which characterises the four-fold "Ice Age’. ‘Those primates who just 
"got out’ as arboreal conditions wilted retained their primacy among the 
servants of Natural Law, but they forwent the conquest of Nature. 
‘Those others won through, and became men, who stood their ground 
when therewere no more trees to sit in, who “made do” with meat when 
frait did not ripen, who made fires and clothes rather than follow the 
sunshine; who fortified their lairs and trained their young and vindi- 
cated the reasonableness of a world that seemed so reasonless.”! 

‘The first stage, then, in the human protagonist's ordeal is a 
transition from Yin to Yang through a dynamic act—performed 
by God's creature under temptation from the adversary—which 
enables God Himself to resume His creative activity. But this 
progress has to be paid for; and it is not God—a hard master, 
reaping where He has not sown, and gathering where He has not 
strawed*—but God's servant, the human sower, who pays the 

ce. 

P The second stage in the human protagonist's ordeal is the crisis. 
He realizes that his dynamic act, which has re-liberated the creative 
power of his Master and Maker, has set his own feet on a course 
which is leading him to suffering and death. In an agony of dis- 
illusionment and horror,’ he rebels against the fate which, by his 
‘own act, he has brought upon himself for God's gain. The crisis is 
resolved when he resigns himself consciously to be the instrument 
of God's will, the tool in God's hands; and this activity through 
passivity, this victory through defeat, brings on another cosmic 
change, Just as the dynamic act in the first phase of the ordeal 
shook the Universe out of Yin into Yang, so the act of resignation 
in the second phase reverses the rhythm of the Universe—guiding 
it now from motion towards rest, from storm towards calm, from 
discord towards harmony, from Yang towards Yin again. 


? Myres, J-L. Who tere the Greeks? (Berkeley 1930, University of California Press), 
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his passions wil leave a man alone^—in op. cit, p. 128, and the in The New 
Pater "and the Preacher (London 1924, asilo). po. 162-3, on the challenge of 
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In the cry of a Hellenic poet, we hear the note of agony without 
a note of resignation to Sap 
poner inar! d. pereivas 
dobpáow, dX 3j por id pem E] d rera meea 
The tragedy rises to a higher level in the Scandinavian vision of 
Odin, on the eve of Ragnarök, mentally striving with all his might 
to wrest the secret of Fate from the powers that hold it—not in 
order to save himself alive but for the sake of the universe of Gods 
and Men who look to him, the All Father, to preserve them. In 
the passion of Jesus, we are initiated into the whole psychological 
experience. 
When Jesus first realizes His destiny, in the course of His last 
journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, He is master of the si 
and it is His disciples, to whom He communicates His intuition 
immediately before, and apinimmediately after, His transfigura- 
tion, who are perplexed and dismayed. The agony comes upon 
Him, on the eve of His passion, in the Garden ‘of Getisemane,*and 
is resolved in the prayer: 'O my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me except I drink it, Thy will be done.'5 Yet the agony 
recurs when the sufferer is hanging on the Cross, where the final 
cry of despair—My God, My God, Why hast Thou forsaken 
me? precedes the final words of resignation: ‘Father, into Thy 
abe p Ar ULM 
E same experi a ripam is presented— 
Ie Terms -in the Epistle to the Romans, 
Mierke ‘wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me 
From the body of this death?- is followed by the antiphony: ‘I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind 
Trpelfserr the lw of God, but with the fesh the law of sin 
same , again, is narrated to the Wedding-Guest 
by the Ancient Mariner, who has brought upon himself the ordeal 
of ‘Life-in-Death’ by his criminal yet none the less dynamic act 
of shooting the Albatross: 
‘Alone alone, all all alone, 


Alone, on a wide wide seal 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


E eit: Wee mi Den es 
Heec, 


Mark xi A 
5-45; Mark xiv. 32-42; Luke xxii. 39-46. Compare John xil 25-8. 
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‘The many men, so beautifull 
Aa araa aTi ny aing 
Lmdonmds ddl ^ 
In this ordeal, the curse is lifted when the sufferer resigns himself 
to the consequences of his act and has a vision of beauty where he 
had only perceived hideousness so long as his heart remained hard: 


O happy living things! No tongue 
Tat ay ed from my hear, 
spring of love rom my 
Sure my kind aint tok ply 3 
my kind saint took pity on 
And T Chased dandus 
The self-same moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
"The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 
This is the turning-point in the Romantic Odyssey. The divine 
powers which had magically becalmed the ship now magically waft 
her to port and bring the villain—or the hero—of the ballad home 
to his own country. 

So, too, Job humbles himself to God at the end of his colloquy 
with his friends, when Elihu has shown how God is just in His 
ways and is to be feared because of His great words in which His 
wisdom is unsearchable, and when the Lord Himself, addressing 
Job out of the whirlwind, has challenged the sufferer to continue 
the debate with Him. 

‘Then Job answered the Lord and said: 

“Behold, I am vile, What shall I answer thee? I will lay mine hand 
‘upon my mouth. 

“Once have I spoken, but I will not answer} yea, twice, but I will 

d no furthe 


"I know that Thou canst do everything, and that no thought can be 
withholden from Thee. 

“I have uttered that I understood not—things too wonderful for me, 
which I knew not. 


"I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee, 

“Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes. 

In this Syriac poem, the psychology is crude. The resignation 
comes, not through a spiritual intuition in the soul, but through 
a physical manifestation to the eye of God's irresistible force. In 
Goethe’s version of the drama, the sequence of agony and resignation. 

* Job al. ss and xli 2-6. 
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holds its placeas thecrisisand the culmination of the plot—Gretchen 
passes throughitinthe last scene of Part I? and Faust, inhisturn,atthe 
Elimax of Part T1- but the ethos is transformed beyond recognition. 
In the scene in Gretchen's prison, in the grey dawn of her las 
day, Mephistopheles secks to take advantage of Gretchen’s agony 
in order to induce her to forgo her salvation by escaping her doom. 
Tt seems the easiest enterprise that he has yet essayed. His victim 
is distraught with horror at the imagination of what lies before her; 
it is the hour at which human vitality is at its lowest ebb; the pains 
of death are imminent; the prospect of escape is offered suddenly 
and unexpectedly; and it is Gretchen’s lover Faust himself who 
implores her to fice with him through the magically opened prison 
doors, Yet Gretchen, raving in her agony, seems insensible to 
Faust's appeal, until at last Mephistopheles, in his impatience, 
intervenes himself. That is the moment of the tempter's defeat; 
for Gretchen, recognizing him for what he is, awakes from her 
frenzied trance and takes refuge in the judgement of God—no 
longer rooted to the spot in a nightmare like the Aeschylean 
Cassandra, but deliberately rejecting, like the Platonic Socrates, a 
possibility of escape of which she is fully aware: 
Margarete, Was steigt aus dem Boden herauf? 
Der! Der! Schick’ ihn fort! 


‘Was will er an dem heiligen Ort? 
Er will mich! 
Ré echt Got me eee sc ah 
Me ,. Gericht Gottes! Dir hab’ ich mich übergeben! 
Mephistopheles (vu Faust) 


). 
Komm! Komm! Ich lasse dich mit ihr im Stich. 
‘Margarete, Dein bin ich, Vater! Rette mich! 
Ihr Engel! Ihr heiligen Scharen, 
Lagert euch umher, mich zu bewahren! 
Heinrich! Mir graut's vor dir. 
Mephis r. Sie ist gerichtet! 
Stimme (von oben). Ist gerettet! 
‘Mephistopheles (Font) Her zu mir! 
(Verschtoindet mit Faust). 
Stimme (con innen, verkallend). Heinrich! Heinrich. 
Lien sort, 


ra. Thin, 
mu veta e wel 
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In the third stage, the reversal of the cosmic rhythm from Yang 
towards Yin, which was initiated in the second stage, is carried to 
completion. At the climax of Ragnarök, when Thor has met the 
Dragon and Odin the Wolf, 

“The Sun is darkened, the Earth sinks back into the waves, stars rain 
down, and the flames leap up and lick the heavens.’ But then ‘the bark- 
ing’ of the Wolf is heard for the last time as the world-fire flickers down’. 
‘And ‘when the roar and the voices are stilled, the Earth once more rises 
‘out of the sea in evergreen freshness; brooks leap down the hills; the 

le wheels on high, peering into the streams. The Gods meet among 

i-sown fields, they call to mind the tale of deeds and former wisdom, 
and in the grass before their feet the golden tables are found lying. A 
new ball rises golden-roofed and fairer than the Sun. Here a race of 
true-hearted men will dwell and rejoice in their heart’s desire. Then 
from above descends the mighty one, all-powerful. The dusky dragon 
flies past, brushing the ground with his wings weighted down by dead 
bodies; he sinks into the abyss and disappears." 

In this new creation, which the ordeal of one of God's creatures. 
has enabled God to achieve, the sufferer himself returns to a state of 
peace and harmony and bliss on a higher level than the state which 
he left behind when he responded to the tempter’s challenge. In 
the Book of Job, the achievement is startlingly crude—the Lord 
convinces Job that He is answerable for His acts to no man—and 
the restoration is naively material: ‘the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than his beginning" by giving him fairer daughters than 
those that he had lost and twice as many sheep and camels and 
‘oxen and asses. In the New Testament, the agony and resignation 
and passion of Jesus achieve the redemption of Man and are 
followed by the Redeemer’s resurrection and ascension. In the 
Scandinavian Mythology, Odin returns to life after hanging upon a 
tree, and has keener vision in his one eye than he had before he 
plucked out his other eye and cast it from him as the purchase-price 
of wisdom. In Goethe’s Faust, the last scene of the second part, in 
which the Virgin Goddess, with her train of penitents, grants an 
epiphany to the pilgrims who have scaled the rugged mountain to 
its summit, is the counterpart of the Prologue in Heaven with 
which the first part of the play opens. The two scenes correspond, 
as, in the Christian version of the myth, Man's state of blessedness 
after the Redemption corresponds to his state of innocence before 
the Fall. The cosmic rhythm has come round, full circle, from Yin 


1 Grtnbech, op. cit, Pur I, pp. grt. Compare Vigis Fourth Baa 
Hoops co PAM - 
3 Contrast the fable of Solomon's choice (1 Kings ii. s-1$), in which the bero merely 
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through Yang to Yin; but the later Yin-state difers from the 
former with the difference of spring from autumn. ‘The works of 
creation, which the Archangels hymned? and which Faust's curse 
shattered,? arise in splendour again, to be hymned by the Pater 
Profundus;? but this time they are in the tender shoot instead of 
being ripe for the sickle. Through Faust’s dynamic act and 
Gretchen's act of resignation, the Lord has been enabled to make 
all things new; and, in this new creation, the human protagonists 
in the divine drama have their part. Gretchen, whose salvation had 
been proclaimed by the voice from Heaven at the dawn of her 
last day on Earth, appears, transfigured as Una Poenitentium, in 
Mary's train, and the visio beatifica is vouchsafed to Faust, who 
rises to join her, transfigured as Marianus. 


Das Ut liche, 

Hier wird's p 

Das Unbeschreibliche, 

Hier ist's getan.* 
Thus the manifestation of God as a hard master proves not to have 
been the ultimate truth. The ordeal of God's creature appears in. 
retrospect as a revelation, not of God's callousness or cruelty, but 
of His love. 


So ist es die allmichtige Liebe 
Die alles bildet, alles hegt 5 

“For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every 

son whom He receiveth.’—'I1ébet páBos.'* 

Finally, the sufferer triumphant serves as a pioneer. ‘Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it, The human protagonist in the divine drama 
not only serves God by enabling Him to renew His creation, but 
also serves his fellow-men by pointing a way for others to follow. 
Job's intercession averts the Lord's wrath from Job's friends.” 
Gretchen’s intercession wins for Faust the visio Deatífica.? When 
Jesus first foreshadows his ordeal to his disciples, he proclaims, ‘If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me’ ™ and on the eve of his passion he adds: ‘And 
I, if I be lifted up from the Earth, will draw all men unto me.” 


1 Bout N. 2 Faas, 1583-1606. 
3 Faust I. 11068-89. Vita i iato. 
Beer Profandon fn Fett nie 
3 For these at two quotations se 1. C (Hi) (P), p. 169, footnote 1, above. 
1 Matthew vii 14. 
s arg incompatible, and the 
For an iaterpretaion of 
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Democritus's intellectual pilgrimage breaches the walls of the 
ison house in which Superstition had incarcerated the human 


Humana ante oculos foede cum vita iaceret. 

in terris oppressa gravi sub religione. 

quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendebat 

horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans, 

primum Graius homo mortalis tollere contra. 

est oculos ausus primusque obsistere contra, 

quem neque fama deum nec fulmina nec minitanti 
murmure compressit caelum, sed eo magis acrem 
inritat animi virtutem, effringere ut arta 

naturae primus portarum claustra cupiret. 

ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

processit longe flammantia moenia mundi 

atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque, 
unde refert nobis victor quid sit oriri, 
quid nequeat, finita potestas denique cuique 
quanam sit ratione et alte terminus haerens. 
quare religio pedibus subiecta 
opteritur, nos exaequat victoria caelo." 

In this magnificent passage of Lucretius, the feat of the path- 
finder is extolled in the language of the intellect; but the paean 
must be transposed into the language of the soul if the victor- 
victim is to reveal himself in his ultimate sublimity: 

"Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God; believe also in me. 

“In my Father's house are many mansions. . . . go to prepare a place 


for you. 

“And if T go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
‘unto myself, that, where I am, there ye may be also, 

"And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know. 
"Tam the way, the truth and the life.'? 


2. A Suroey of Ciallenges and Responses in the Geneses of 


The Unknown God 

By the light of Mythology, we have gained some insight into 
the nature of challenges and responses. We have come to see that 
creation is the outcome of an encounter, orto re-translate the 
imagery of myths into the terminology of Science—that genesis 
mate Sos of interaction. Let us new return to our immediate 
quest: our search for the positive factor which has shaken part of 
Mankind out of ‘the Integration of Custom’ into ‘the Differentia- 
tion of Civilization’ within the last six thousand years. Let us look 

1 Lucretius: De Rerum Natur, Book T, We 62-79- 2 Joha iv. 1-6, 
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again into the origins of our twenty-one civilizations in order to 
ascertain, by an empirical test, whether the conception of Challenge- 
and-Response answers to the factor of which we are in search any 
better than the hypotheses of Race and Environment, which we 
have already weighed in the balance and found wanting.t 

In this fresh survey, we shall be concerned with Race and 
Environment once more, but we shall regard them in a new light 
and shall place a different interpretation upon the phenomena. We 
shall no longer be on the look-out for some simple cause of the 
geneses of civilizations which can be demonstrated always and 
‘everywhere to produce an identical effect. We shall no longer be 
surprised if, in the production of civilizations, the same race, or the . 
same environment, appears to be fruitful in one instance and 
sterile in another. Indeed, we shall not be surprised to find this 
phenomenon of inconstancy and variability in the effects produced, 
on different occasions, by one and the same cause, even when that 
cause is an interaction between the same race and the same 
environment under the same conditions. However scientifically 
exact the identity between two or more situations may be, we shall 
not expect the respective outcomes of these situations to conform 
with one another in the same degree of exactitude, or even in any 
degree at all. In fact, we shall no longer make the scientific postu- 
late of the Uniformity of Nature, which we rightly made so long as 
we were thinking of our problem in scientific terms as a function 
of the play of inanimate forces. We shall be prepared now to 
recognize, a priori, tnat, even if we were exactly acquainted with 
all the racial, environmental, or other data that are capable of being 
formulated scientifically, we should not be able to predict the 
‘outcome of the interaction between the forces which these data 
represent, any more than a military expert can predict the outcome 
of a battle or a campaign from an ‘inside knowledge’ of the dis- 
positions and resources of both the opposing general staffs, or a 
bridge expert the outcome of a game or a rubber from a similar 
knowledge of all the cards in every hand, 

In both these analogies, ‘inside knowledge’ is not sufficient to 
enable its possessor to predict results with any exactness or 
assurance, because it is not the same thing as complete knowledge. 
‘There is one thing which must remain an unknown quantity to the 
best-informed onlooker, because it is beyond the knowledge of the 
combatants, or the players, themselves; and their ignorance of this 
quantity makes calculation impossible, because it is the most 
important term in the equation which the would-be calculator has 
to solve. This unknown quantity is the reaction of the actors to the 

+ See IL C Gi) (a), above. 
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ordeal when it actually comes. "Les causes physiques n'agissent 
que sur les principes cachés qui contribuent à former notre esprit 
et notre caractére.” A general may have an accurate knowledge of 
his own man-power and munition-power and almost as good a 
knowledge of his opponent's; he may also have a shrewd idea of his 
opponent's plans; and, in the light of all this knowledge, he may 
have laid his own plans to his own best advantage. He cannot, 
however, foreknow how his opponent, or any of the ‘other men who 
‘compose the force under his opponent's command, will behave, in 
action, when the campaign is opened and the battle joined; he 
cannot foreknow how his own men will behave; he cannot fore- 
know how he will behave himself, Yet these psychological 
momenta, which are inherently impossible to weigh and measure 
and therefore to estimate scientifically in advance, are the very 
forces which actually decide the issue when the encounter takes 
place. ‘The military genius is the general who repeatedly succeeds 
In divining the unpredictable by guesswork or intuition; and most 
of the historic military geniuses—commanders of such diverse 
temperament and outlook as a Cromwell and a Napoleon—have 
recognized clearly that man-power and munition-power and 
intelligence and strategy are not the talismans that have brought 
them their victories. After estimating all the measurable and 
manageable factors at their full value—insisting that ‘God is on the 
side of the big battalions’, that ‘God helps those who help them- 
selves’, that you should ‘trust in God and keep your dy— 
they have admitted frankly that, when all is said and done, victory 
cannot be predicted by thought or commanded by will because it 
comes in the end from a source to which neither thought nor will 
have access. If they have been religious-minded, they have cried 
“Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory"; if they have been. 
sceptical-minded, they have ascribed their victories—in super- 
stitious terms—to the operations of Fortune or to the ascendancy 
of their personal star; but, whatever language they have used, 
they have testified to the reality of the same experience: the 
experience that the outcome of an encounter cannot be predicted 
and has no appearance of being predetermined, but arises, in the 
likeness of a new creation, out of the encounter itself. 

With this preface, we will now survey the origins of our twenty- 
one civilizations once more—taking note of any challenges which 
‘we may find to have been presented by the environment and of any 
sponses which we may And to have been evoked, and contenting 
uy de Deye Dc sa PH Uie in eee fe Taget, 
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302 THE CAUSE OF THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 
‘ourselves with observing, empirically, the phenomena of Challenge- 
and-Response in each particular instance, without postulating 
uniformity or expecting to discover a scientific law. 


The Genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization 

Let us proceed in the same order as before, taking first the 
challenges presented by the physical environment and afterwards. 
those presented by the human environment at the geneses of the 
several societies by which the species called civilizations has been 
represented so far. 

‘On this plan of operations, the first challenges which we have to 
consider are those presented by the valleys of certain rivers—the 
Nile, the Jordan, the Tigris and Euphrates, and the Indus with its 
once existent sister-stream—which traverse, as rare exceptions and 
at wide intervals, the otherwise riverless expanse of what is now 
the Afrasian Steppe.! The first responses which we have to con- 
sider are those made to the Nile Valley at the genesis of the 
Egyptiac Civilization, to the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates at 
the genesis of the Sumeric Civilization, and to the valley of the 
Indus and its former companion at the genesis of the so-called 
“Indus Culture’, supposing that this culture proves not to have 
been a colonial offshoot of the Sumeric Civilization but to have had 
an independent origin. 

‘Our reference to the sister-stream of the Indus which has now 
ceased to fiow calls our attention to an elément in the situation 
which we have not taken into account so far. Up to this point, we 
have assumed that the physical environment presented by the 
Afrasian Steppe, with its exceptional river-valleys, is static. We 
have made this assumption because there has actually been no 
appreciable change in its state within the twenty-four centuries or 
so which lie between our time and the time when this environment 
became familiar to those Hellenic observers whose speculations 
first gave us occasion, in a previous chapter,? to study the Afrasian 
environment ourselves, In going back, however, some two or 
three thousand years further, towards the origins of the civiliza- 
tions which have arisen in this environment, we have already found 
one notable difference in the landscape. In a place where there is no 
river to-day there was a river then. In other words, the environ- 
ment has changed, in at least one place, within the last four or five 
or six thousand years, and it has changed in a particular direction: 
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from humidity towards aridity.! As a matter of fact, we know that 
this phenomenon of the drying-up of the Indus's sister-stream has 
not been an isolated or an exceptional occurrence. It has been an 
incident in a process of desiccation which has manifested itself 
in all parts of our Afrasian area since the last glacial and pluvial 

m in that period of geological time which is popularly 
known as ‘the Ice Age’. 
per Northern m Burm amd inem ferus the Hes, sn he 

were cay with glaciers, Arctic hi 

pressure deflected southwards the Atlantic rainstorms. The cyclones 
that to-day traverse Central Europe then passed over the Mediterranean 
basin and the northern Sahara and continued, undrained by Lebanon, 
arre Mesopotamia and Arabia to Persa and India? The parched 
Sahara enjoyed a regular rainfall, and farther east the showers were not 
only more bountiful than to-day but were distributed over the whole 
Year, instead of being restricted to the winter. On the Iranian Plateau 
the precipitation, although insufficient to feed extensive glaciers, filled 
the great hollows that are now salt deserts with shallow inland seas 
whose presence tempered the severity of the climate. . . 

“We should expect in North Africa, Arabia, Persia and the Indus 
Valley parklands and savannahs, such as flourish to-day north of the 
Mediterranean, at a time when much of Europe was tundra or wind- 
‘swept steppe on which the dust was collecting as loess. While the mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros and the reindeer were browsing in France 
moih athar Éogland, North Africa was supporting a fauna that i 
found to-day on the Zambesi in Rhodesia. . . . 

“The pleasant grasslands of North Africa and Southern Asia were 
naturally as thickly populated by Man as the frozen steppes of Europe, 
‘and it is reasonable to suspect that in this favourable and indeed stimu- 
ating environment Man would make greater progress than in the ice- 
bound north. In fact it is somewhere in this regon that many would 
locate the first cradle of Homo Sapiens. Lower Palaeolithic men have 
left their hand-axes all over North Africa from Morocco to in 

liland, in Palestine and Syria and in many parts of I 
agree so exactly in form with those made in Western Europe during the 
iit interglacial [period] and before it that one assumes a more or less 
uniform population, of course very sparse and physically very primitive, 
‘common to Western Europe, Africa, and Southern Asia. . a loose chain 
of interrelated bands of hunting folk ranging all along the temperate 
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grassland of North Africa and Arabia and extending even into India 
on the one hand and into South-Eastern Spain on the other.’* 

After the close of ‘the Ice Age’, our Afrasian area began to 
experience a profound physical change in the direction of desicca- 
tion; and simultaneously two or more civilizations arose in an area 
iously been occupied solely by primitive societies 
of the Palaeolithic order. Our archaeologists encourage us to look 
upon the desicaton of Afasia as a challenge to which the genes 
of these civilizations were responses. 

"Now we are on the brink of the great revolution, and soon we shall 
encounter men who are masters of their own food-supply through 
possession of domesticated animals and the cultivation of cereals. It 
seems inevitable to connect that revolution with the crisis produced by 
the melting of the northern glaciers and consequent contraction of the 
Arctic high-pressure over Europe and diversion of the Atlantic rain- 
storms from the South Mediterranean zone to their present course 
across Central Europe. 

“That event would certainly tax the ingenuity of the inhabitants of the 
former grassland zone to the utmost. 

“Faced with the gradual desiccation consequent upon the re-shift 
northward of the Atlantic cyclone belt as the European glaciers con- 
tracted, three alternatives were open to the hunting populations affected. 
They might move northward or southward with their prey, following 
the climatic belt to which they were accustomed; they might remain at 
home eking out a miserable existence on such game as could withstand 
the droughts, or they might—still without leaving their home-land— 
emancipate themselves from dependence on the whims of their environ- 
ment by domesticating animals and taking to agriculture.’ 

In the event, those hunting and food-gathering communities of 
the Afrasian grasslands that changed neither their habitat nor their 
way of life when they were challenged by the change in the climate, 
paid the penalty of extinction for their complete failure to respond. 
"Those that avoided changing their habitat by changing their way 
of life and transforming themselves from hunters blindly wandering 
in pursuit of their game into shepherds skilfully leading their flocks 
on a seasonal orbit of migration, became the Nomads of the Afrasian 
Steppe. Their achievement and their fate will demand our atten- 
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tion hereafter." Of those that elected to change their habitat rather 
than change their way of life, the communities which avoided 
the drought by following the cyclone belt as it shifted northward 
expose 1 themselves, unintentionally, to a new challenge—the chal- 

of the northern cold—which evoked a new creative response 
in such as did not succumb to it; while the communities which 
avoided the drought by retreating southward into the mon- 
soon belt? came under the soporific influence emanating from the 
climatic monotony of the Tropics.* Finally, there were communi- 
ties that responded to the challenge of desiccation by changing 
their habitat and their way of life alike, and this rare double re- 
action was the dynamic act which created the Egyptiac and Sumeric 
civilizations out of the primitive societies of the vanishing Afrasian 
grasslands. 

The change in these creative communities’ way of life was the 
thoroughgoing transformation of food-gatherers into cultivators, 
"The change in their habitat was small in point of distance but vast 
if measured by the difference in character between the grasslands 
which they abandoned and the new physical environment in which 
they made themselves at home, When the grasslands overlooking 
the lower valley of the Nile turned into the Libyan Desert and the 

ds overlooking the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
into the Rub‘ al-Khali and the Dasht-i-Lüt, these heroic pioneers— 
inspired by audacity or by desperation—plunged into the jungle- 
swamps of the valley-bottoms, never before penetrated by Man, 
which their dynamic act was to turn into the Land of Egypt 
and the Land of Shinar, To their neighbours, who took the alter- 
native courses described above, their venture must have seemed a 
forlorn hope; for, in the outlived age when the area that was now 
beginning to turn into the inhospitable Afrasian Steppe had been 
an earthly paradise, the Nilotic and Mesopotamian jungle-swamp 
had been a forbidding and apparently impenetrable wilderness. 
As it turned out, the venture succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
hopes in which thepioneerscan ever haveindulged. The wantonness 
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of Nature was subdued by the works of Man; the formless jungle- 
swamp made way for a pattern of ditches and embankments and 
fields; the Lands of Egypt and Shinar were reclaimed from the 
wilderness; the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations were created. 

‘The simultaneous creation of the Egyptiac Civilization and of 
the Land of Egypt itself in the Lower Nile Valley, in response to the 
challenge presented by the gradual desiccation of the once hospitable 
regions round about, has been portrayed as follows by a distin- 
guished Egyptologist: 

“We are accustomed to regard Egypt as a paradise, as the most fertile 
country in the World, where, if we but scratch the soil and scatter seed, 
we have only to await and the harvest, The Greeks spoke of 

as the most fit place for the first generations of men, for there, 
they said, food was always ready at hand, and it took.no labour to secure 
an abundant supply. But there can be no doubt that the Egypt of to-day 
is a very ferent place from the Egypt of pre-agrcultural times. There 
has been a great, but gradual, change in the physical condition of the 
whole country. In the mortuary chapels of tombs of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, as well as in many of the Empire, are scenes of paj 
swamps and reed marshes; in these swamps and marshes are figured the 
animals and birds that then frequented them. Among the animals are 
the hippopotamus and the wild boar, the crocodile, the ibis, and a great 
ety of water-fowl. These animals, and some of the birds, have now 
disappeared from the region north of the First Cataract. 

‘Much is known about the ancient fauna of the desert wadies from the 

intings and sculptured scenes in the tombs of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms and of ‘Empire. On the walls of many of these tombs are 
depicted hunting scenes, and among the wild animals figured in them 
are the lion, leopard, Barbary sheep, wild ass, wild ox, hartebeest, oryx, 
ibex, addax, dorcas gazelle, fallow deer, giraffe, and ostrich. As several 
of these animals are not now known in Egypt it has been argued that the 
genes do not faithfully represent the ancient fauna of the country. But 
T can see no reason to doubt that the scenes depict actual hunts that took 
place in the Arabian and Libyan Deserts not far from the localities in 
which the tombs figuring them are found. 
but one of the animals represented in these 
found in the Nubian Deserts to the south of 
it is the fallow deer, which belongs 
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to the Holarctic, not to the Ethiopian, zoological zone. Although most 
of the animals that were hunted by the dynastic Egypti pas 
disappeared from their northern home, many have recorded in 
recent years as occurring in the Arabian and Libyan Deserts. We can, 
in fact, follow them gradually receding southwards. 

"Now the appearance of all these animals in Egypt and in its bordering 
deserts in dynastic times presupposes that the vegetation of the wadies 
was much more abundant then than now, and this again presupposes a 
greater rainfall than we find at present. . » . 

"The characteristic wild trees of the dynastic flora of Egypt, as we 
know from the remains of them that have been found in the ancient 
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north of Aswan when they frequented Egypt. Dr. Anderson has referred 
to this subject in his ph on the Reptilia of Egypt». He notes 
that the physical features on both sides of the Nile "indicate the existence 
ofa period long antecedent to the present, in which a considerable rain- 
fall prevailed, as in the eroded valleys of the desert may be observed 
Fang Fr ‘which have been car ‘out by the action of water, which 
has left behind it dry channels over which waterfalls had once pre- 
ipitated themselves, and others down which cataracts once raced. 

rainfall of the present is not sufficient to account for such a degree of 
erosion." This evidence sanctions the conclusion that a material change 
in the character of the climate of North-Eastern Africa, so far as its 
rainfall is concerned, has taken place since pre-dynastic days. The 
fiora of the valley of the Lower Nile also points to the same conclusion. 
Dr. Schweinfurth has drawn attention to the fact that many plants, now 
known in Egypt only under cultivation, are found in the primeval 
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swamps and forests of the White Nile. He not unreasonably draws the 
inference that in ages long ago the entire Nile Valley exhibited a vegeta- 
tion harmonising in its character throughout much more than at present. 
‘The papyrus swamps and reed marshes that lined the Lower Nile 
Valley in preagicutund daya have been changed into peaceful din 
which now grow the ins, wheat and barley, and the other 
crops that have made Egypt famous as an country. It was 
fe canalisation of the Valley, carried out by Man, and the consequent 
draining of the swamps and marshes, that displaced the ancient flora from 
its northern seat, and made it, as at the present day, only to be found 
hundreds of miles higher up the river. The land of Egypt has, in fact, 
been drained by Man; each foot of ground has been won by the sweat 
of his brow with diffculty from the swamp, until at last the wild plante 
and animals which once possessed it have been completely exterminated 
in it. The agricultural Egypt of modern times is as much a gift of Man 
is of the Nile. 

“I have dwelt at some length on the ancient fauna and flora because I 
want to bring out as clearly as I can two facts concerning the Egypt of 
pre-agricultural days—the Egypt of the time before Man began to win 
the alluvial soil for the purposes of agriculture. (1) The aspect of the 
Lower Nile must have been very different from what it is now; i 
a continuous line of papyrus swamps and marshes inhabited by hippo- 
fotami, wild boars, crocodiles, and immense flocks of wild-fowl of all 

inde; it was singularly destitute of trees or plants that could be put to 
any useful purpose, and timber-trees were non-existent; its physical 
cautions ipschbled those prevailing on the banks of the White Nile 
to-day. (2) The deserts bordering the Lower Nile Valley on both sides 
were much more fertile, and their fauna and flora resembled that of 
the Taka country in Upper Nubia. Of the animals that frequented the 
wadies only the ass and the wild ox were capable of domestication. If 
Man inhabited Egypt in pre-agricultural times—and there is no valid 
reason to suppose that he did not—he probably lived a wandering life, 
partly hunter, partly herdsman, in the fertile wadies that bordered the 
valley, only going down to the river to fish or to fowl or to hunt the 
hippopotamus. In the valley itself there was certainly no pasture-land 
for supporting herds of large or small cattle. 

“It was probably also in these wadies that agriculture was first prac- 
tised in Egypt. Even at the present day a considerable number of 
Ababdeh roam the wadies of the Arabian Desert between Keneh and the 
Red Sea, where, at certain seasons of ti the yeas, thee is fair pasturage for 
small flocks of sheep and goats. ‘seen many of these people 
Inthe course of several journeys that I have undertaken to the Red 
coast. Some ofthese Nomads sow a little barley and millet after a rain- 
storm, pitch their tents for a while til in grows, ri 
tnd cin be gathered, They then move on again with ther ide flocks, 
What the Ababdeh do on a very small scale the Hadendoa of the Taka 
country do on a much greater one. If we turn to the Taka country we 
see there people living under much the same physical conditions as those 
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which must have prevailed in the Arabian and Libyan Deserts in early 
times. The inhabitants of the Taka country are Hamite; and, as 
Professor Seligman has pointed out, the least modified of these people 
are physically denial with the pre dynastie Egyptians of Upper Eaypt. 
I suggest that they, like the fauna and flora of ancient Egypt, 
receded sout under the pressure of the advance of civilisation, 
and that the physical conditions of the country have preserved them to a 
great extent in their primitive life and pursuits. The picture of the Taka 
‘as Burckhardt draws it would, I believe, describe almost equally well 
the earliest pre-dynastic Egyptians,” 

"The foregoing testimony from an archaeologist may be supported 
by the following testimony from a physiographer, who, in the light 
of his own science, reconstructs as follows the original state of the 
lowest section of the Nile Valley, from Assuan to Cairo, and the 
original state of the Nile Delta: 

"Where a silt-laden river inundates its flood-plain the greatest amount. 
of deposition takes place along the banks, where the velocity is first 
checked, so that these are raised, and beyond Hite te coun. slopes. 
away from the river; this is well shown in Upper Egypt, where there is a 
difference of up to 3 metres in height between the land by the river and 
that along the edge of the desert. Branches which leave the main stream. 
flow out along this lower country, which in the natural state ofthe valley 
contains swamps and lagoons which are filled with water in the flood 
season and, being imperfectly drained, remain as waste tracts covered 
‘with swamp-loving plants, At an earlier period of the Nile Valley 
history there must have been a belt of such land along the edge of the 
western desert which bounds it, and here and there traces of it still 
exist; the present Sohagia canal probably occupies the line of one of the 
‘ranches of an earlier time, and the Bahr Yusef is certainly one, as it has 
all ghe characteristics of a stream meandering in is floodplain 

"In the early times of ancient tian history the delta was largely 
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an area of marsh; the main arms, of which seven are recorde 
authors, divided into numerous branches and followed meandering 
‘courses to the sea. In the flood season all these overflowed their banks, 
depositing their load of silt to raise the delta and fill the low-lying 
depressions with water so that they remained as water-logged marshes 
‘throughout the year; the river arms and smaller water ls, until 
‘were trained and embanked in much later times, eroded their banks, 
and cut across their bends to leave deep crescent-shaped lakes where 
their channels had formerly been, as is to be seen in all deltas of rivers 
which periodically rise in flood. At this period the larger settlements 
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must have been in the neighbourhood of the larger branches where 
sufficient high ground had been formed to provide areas of cultivable 
land, until the marshes became silted up, forming a plain suitable for 
cultivation. 

Since a river can only have one delta, the state of Nature which 
the works of Man have effaced in the Delta of the Nile cannot be 
found extant now in any other part of the Nile Basin. On the other 
hand, the section of the Nile Valley which human interference with 
Nature has made into Upper Egypt is not without its counterparts 
farther up-stream, in regions where Nature still wears her original 
aspect to-day either because Man has never yet attempted to trans- 
form her or because she has succeeded, here, in defying his efforts 
and frustrating his purpose. The pre-human aspect of Nature 
along the Lower Nile, above the Delta, may be inferred to some 
extent from her present aspect along the Bahr-al-Jabal and the 
Bahr-az-Zaraf; and even her pre-human aspect in the Delta may 
perhaps be reflected, in some of its features, in the present aspect 
of the region round Lake No, where the Bahr-al-Jabal and the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal now mingle their ‘Sudd’-laden waters. 

"North of Gondokoro the Bahr-al-Jabal passes from its mountain tract 
to its plain tract and henceforth flows as a meandering stream in the 
flood plain which occupies the valley. . . . In this old flood pl 
the Bahr-al-Jabal has eroded a very shallow valley which it has since 
partially refilled, while the Bahr-az-Zaraf has carved out no valley but 
only the channel that it flows in. The Bahr-al-Jabal dove down its 

icy with a very low slope .... and all the features which it presents are 
those characteristic of such low grade streams carrying a small load of 
silt and situated in a tropical climate, ‘The length of the Bahr-al-Jabal 
from Gondokoro to Lake No is about the same as that of the Nile 
Valley from Esna to Cairo, and . . „on the whole their respective valleys 
do not differ greatly in area,’? 

The following description of the Bahr-al-Jabal Valley as it is 
to-day gives some idea of what the Lower Nile Valley must have 
been like when its terrors were first braved by the fathers of the 
Egyptiac Civilization: 

“The scenery of the Bahr-al-Gabal throughout its course through the 
‘Sudd’ region is monotonous to a degree. There are no banks at all, 
except at a few isolated spots, no semblance of any ridge on the water's 
edge. Reedy swamps stretch for many kilometres upon either side. Their 
expanse is only broken at intervals by lagoons of open water. ‘Their sur- 
face is only a few centimetres above that of the water-level in the river 
‘when at its lowest, and a rise of half a metre floods them to an immense 
distance. These marshes are covered with a dense growth of water- 
weeds extending in every direction to the horizon. Of these reeds the 

? Lyons, H. G, op. ct, p. 338. * Lyons, H. G., op. cit, pp. 91-2. 
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principal is the papyrus, which grows in extreme luxuriance. The stems 
Rre so close together that it is difficult to force a way through them, and 
the plants reach a height of fom 3 to 5 metros above the mart 

“Throughout this whole region, more especially between 
Lake No, it is extremely rare to see any sign of human life. Even hippo- 
potami, which in the White Nile swarm, appear to shun the swamps of 
The Bahr-al-Gabal. Beyond a few night herons bird lifeisunrepresented, 
especially in the lower part of its course. The water, on the contrary, 
tems with fish, and crocodiles are constantly to be seen, The Bahr-al- 
Gabal has an evil name for mosquitoes, and one that is well deserved. 
With the disappearance of the sun they come forth in countless myriads, 
and make life a burden until the luminary reappears above the horizon, 
‘The whole region has an aspect of desolation beyond the power of 
words to describe. It must be seen to be understood. The dark-green 
asses of the papyrus which hedge in the channel, although possessing 
a certain gloomy beauty, become monotonous to the eye, when kilo- 
metre after kilometre is passed without any change in the aspect of the 
landscape. Even on the rare occasions when itis possible to see over this 
hedge no relief is experienced. In every direction the sea of vegetation 
extends without a break. An occasional stunted mimosa is welcomed as a 
landmark. ‘The air is hot and steamy, while the whole region is malarious 
toa degree. No one can remain long in this portion of the river without 
experiencing a feeling of depression. Through these dreary marshes the 
fiver winds in a continual succession of loops and curves. As soon as one. 
is passed another commences.’ 


‘This picture may be supplemented by another which is equally 
graphic: 


the southern apex lies about Bor, 250 miles S.S. 
difficult to estimate the area of these vast marshes, but it cannot be much 
less than 35,000 [square] miles. . . - 

“A great part of this area is covered with a shallow sheet of water, over 
almost the whole extent of which thick reeds and swamp-grasses have 
sprung up. Except in the actual river channels this water is probably 
nowhere more than 2 to 6 feet deep. 

"To the eye the effect is one of a vast extent of brilliant green papyrus, 
feathery reeds and sword grass, 5 to 15 feet above the water, broken by 
occasional patches of light ambach trees, with channels of water, pools 
and lagoons dotting the “swamp-scape”, and here and there a sparse tree 


1 Garstin, Sir William: Report upon the Basin / the Upper Nile, enclosed in a dispatch 
fap ene ete na Cs en) = Ed 
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or two on the horizon. Occasionally, and more especially towards the 
south, ridges, or patches of mud or solid ground, are „and in such. 
parts there is much bird and animal life. In the lower (northern) 
reaches of the Sudd nearly all signs of life—ex: brilliant little 
 bee-eater, an occasional heron, fish-eagle, or "'anvil-bird"', the ubiquitous 
crocodile, and, of course, the insects—disappear; but in the more 
southerly par are found many varicties of game, 

‘On the '-al-Jabal, for the first 150 miles south of Lake No there 
are no human inhabitants visible. Thereafter occasional Dinkas and 
their villages are seen up to about Bor (384 miles); whilst beyond this 
the Bari country commences, the population as the Lado Enclave is 
approached being considerably thicker on the east than on the west bank 

Bahr-al-Ghazal swamps and banks are almost uninhabited.’ 

‘They are uninhabited because the people who live on their out- 
skirts are not confronted here and now, as the fathers of the 
Egyptiac Civilization were confronted when they were squatting on 
the borders of the Lower Nile Valley some five or six thousand 
years ago, with the hard choice between plunging into the for- 
bidding ‘Sudd’ and clinging to an ancestral habitat in process of 
transformation from an earthly paradise into an inhospitable desert. 
If our scholars are right in their surmise, the forefathers of these 
people who now live on the margin of the ‘Sudd’ were living, in 
what is now the Libyan Desert, cheek by jowl with the fathers of 
the Egyptiac Civilization, at the time when these responded to the 
challenge of desiccation by making their momentous choice. At 
that time, it would seem, the forefathers of the modern Dinka and 
Shilluk parted company with their heroic neighbours and followed 
the line of least resistance by retreating southwards to a country 
where they could continue to live, without changing their way of 
life, in physical surroundings partly identical with those to which 
they were accustomed.* They settled in the tropical part of the 
Sudan, within the range of the treacherously genial equatorial rains; 
and here their descendants remain to this day, living, on the out- 
skirts of the Bahr-al-Jabal ‘Sudd’, the self-same life that their 
forefathers lived, on the outskirts of the Lower Nile ‘Sudd’, in com- 
mon with the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization, some thousands 
of years ago, before the Afrasian paradise was turned into a desert 


1 Gleichen, Lord Bayard: Th Anl-Repton Suden : A Compendium prepared 
Ofc of the Sedan Green mi odio es, HA. dui OAE T e] 


luring ‘the Ice Age’ gave the local climate a stimulating rigour and variety which 
been the antithesis, in ity effects on Human Nature, tothe soporifc monotony 
of the ruin-bringing monsoons. (See above, pp. 303-4) 
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by Nature and the Lower Nile 'Sudd' into a cradle of civiliza- 
tion by Man. , 

In their new home, the, sluggish and unambitious emigrants 
found what their soul desired. "They had successfully transferred 
their habitat from a changing environment to a static environment 
in which nothing was destined to happen to them or to their 
descendants for the next five or six thousand years: 

“On the Upper Nile thee dwell to-day people allied to the oldest 
Egyptians in appearance, stature, cranial proportions, 

RETE These ae ruled by rain-maker magicians or by divine kings who 
‘were until recently ritually slain, and the tribes are organised in totemic 
Gans. The Shilluk, ruled by a centralised king with animal Ge. totem) 

who was ritually slain, illustrate a stage immediately prior to 
the divine monarchy of Menes. A still older phase is seen among the 
Dinka: they are a congeries of autonomous totemie clans, often at war 
with one another, each ruled by a “rain-maker” who was cere- 
monially killed before old age overtook him. It really looks as if among 
these tribes on the Upper Nile social development had been arrested 
ata stage that the Egyptians had traversed before their history began. 
‘There we have a living museum whose exhibits supplement and vivify 
the prehistoric cases in our collections.”* 

This living museum, furnished by the Shilluk and Dinka 
societies of to-day, stands next door to the inanimate museum, 
constituted by the jungle-swamp of the Bahr-al-Jabal and the Bahr- 
al-Ghazal, which we have just been studying; and here again, in 
this juxtaposition of Primitive Man and Virgin Nature, the present 
faithfully reproduces the past. Just so, some five or six thousand 
years ago, the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization haps 
accompanied by the forefathers of the Dinka and the Shilluk before 
the parting of their ways) were squatting on the edge of the jungle- 
swamp which at that time occupied the Lower Nile Valley and the 


Delta. 

"This parallel between earlier conditions in one part of the Nile 
Basin and present conditions in another part invites certain specu- 
lations. Supposing that the challenge of desiccation had never 
been presented to the human inhabitants of the Nile Basin in those 

of it which, under our present climatic conditions, are beyond 

of the equatorial rains: in that event, would the Delta and 

the Lower Valley of the Nile have been left in that original state of 
Nature—a wilderness of jungle and swamp and ‘Sudd’—from which 
the valleys of the Bahr- and the Babr-al-Ghazal have never 
been redeemed? And would Egypt never have been made nor the 

2 Che, V. Gi The Mor nn Bat p Keg Pai) pp- reor 
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Egyptiac Civilization have arisen? What would have happened, 
then, to the descendants of those heroic pioneers who actually made 
themselves the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization by descending, 
in response to the challenge of desiccation, into the valley of the 
shadow of death? Would nothing have happened to them at all? 
Would they be squatting, still, upon the edges of an untamed Lower 
Nile Valley, in that primitive state of society in which the Shilluk 
and the Dinka are living, now, upon the edges of an untamed Bahr- 
al-Jabal? And there is another line of speculation which concerns 
not the past but the future. We may remind ourselves that, on the. 
time-scale of the universe or of our planet or of Life or even of the 
Genus Homo, a span of five or six thousand years is an almost 
negligible lapse of time—as brief as the twinkling of an eye.t 
Supposing that another challenge, as formidable as that which 
presented itself to the inhabitants of the Lower Nile Basin yester- 
day, at the end of ‘the Ice Age’, were to present itself to the 
inhabitants of the Upper Nile Basin to-morrow: is there any reason 
to believe that these are incapable of responding, on this hypo- 
thetical occasion, by some equally dynamic act which might have 
equally creative effects? 

We need not require that this hypothetical challenge to the 
Shilluk and the Dinka in our time shall be the same in kind as the 
historic challenge which was presented some five or six thousand 
years ago to the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization. Indeed, there 
Seems no reason to expect in any near future, a desiccation of 
Equatorial Africa which might challenge the inhabitants of the 
tropical Sudan to master the Bahr-al-Jabal 'Sudd' and there to 
re-enact the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization by creating a 
second Egypt on the upper reaches of the same great river. So let 
us imagine that, this time, the challenge in the Nile Basin comes 
not from the physical but from the human environment—not from 
a transformation of the local climate but from the intrusion of an 


agency which, in our generation, is playing 

pl 

every extant primitive society on the face of the Earth? This chal- 
lenge is still so recent in our time that we cannot yet forecast the 
ultimate response that any of the challenged societies will make to 
it. All that we can tell for certain is that they are being subjected 
to an impact of immense dynamic energy. Assuredly the Shilluk 
and the Dinka have never been exposed to any challenge of the 

? On this point, se T. C i) (9) Annex, a fr, and TE. i (a) 1, p. 233-8, above, 
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same order of magnitude since the time, some five or six thousand 
years ago, when their forefathers (if our modern Western scholars 
have guessedaright)evaded the challenge of desiccationby migrating 
towards the Equator through fifteen or twenty degrees of latitude. 
How will these primitive societies respond this time? We can 
only say (in contradiction to the doctrine of ‘Original Sin’) that 
the failure of the fathers to respond to one challenge, even if 
such failure were proven, would not predispose the children to fail 
in face of another challenge when their own hour came. It is not 
inconceivable that the challenge of Westernization may evoke from 
the Shilluk and the Dinka in our day a response as creative in its 
effects, though not necessarily of at all the same kind, as the 
response which the challenge of desiccation evoked from the fathers 
of the Egyptiac Civilization in the fifth or the fourth millen- 
nium B.C, 

The Genesis of the Sumeric Civilization 

Having studied the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization at some 
length, we shall find ourselves able to deal with the genesis of the 
Sumeric Civilization much more briefly; for we shall be dealing 
with a challenge which was identic and with a response which was 
the same in kind. The desiccation of Afrasia, which impelled the 
fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization to penetrate the jungle-swamp 
of the Lower Nile Valley and transform it into the Land of Egypt, 
likewise impelled the fathers of the Sumeric Civilization to come to 
grips with the jungle-swamp in the Lower Valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and transform it into the Land of Shinar. The material 
aspects of these two of civilizations almost coincide. In 
both challengeswe find thesame two material elements: the increas- 
ing inhospitality of the Afrasian grasslands as they changed into 
steppe and desert, and the ever forbidding wilderness of rank vege- 
tation and treacherous water. In both responses we find the same 
material results: a new landscape of ditches and embankments and 
fields, in which the original face of Nature has been utterly trans- 
figured by the works of Man, The spiritual characteristics of the 
two resultant civilizations—their religion, their art, and even their 
social life—display much less similarity : another indication that, in 
the field of our studies, identic causes cannot be presumed, a 
priori, to produce identic effects. 

"The ordeal through which the fathers of the Sumeric Civiliza- 
tion is commemorated in Sumeric legend. The slaying of 
the dragon Tiamat by the God Marduk and the creation of the 
World out of her mortal remains signifies the subjugation of 
the primeval wilderness and the creation of the Land of Shinar by 
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the canalization of the waters and the draining of the soil. ‘The 
story of the Flood records Nature's revolt against the shackles 
which Man's audacity had placed upon ber. In the Biblical 
version (a literary herit the Jews from their exile by the 
waters of Babylon), ‘the Flood’ has been a household word in our 
Western Society ever since its genesis. It has remained for our 
modern Western archaeologists first to unearth and decipher the 
original version of the legend as it crystallized in its homeland, 
and latterly to find direct material evidence of a particular flood of 
abnormal severity in a thick layer of flood-laid clay which inter- 
venes between the earliest and the later strata deposited by human. 
habitation on the sites of certain historic seats of the Sumeric 
culture. 

Besides this direct material evidence for an exceptional calamity, 
in the shape of a flood, with which the fathers of the Sumeric 
Civilization once had to contend, the Basin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, like the Basin of the Nile, displays for our observation a 
museum in which, we can study the normal aspect of inanimate 
Nature in the wilderness which Man has transformed into the 
Land of Shinar, as well as the life that was lived in this wilderness 
by the first Sumeric pioneers. In the Land of the Two Rivers, 
however, this museum is not to be found, as in the Nile Basin, by 
travelling up-stream. On the contrary, it lies in a new delta, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, which has been laid down by the con- 
fluence of the sister streams in times posterior not only to the 
genesis of the Sumeric Civilization but to its extinction, and also to 
the extinction of its Babylonic successor. The marshes which have 
come into existence gradually, during the last two or three thousand 
years, in the triangle of territory in Lower ‘Iraq between 'Amárah 
on the Tigris and Nasiriyah on the Euphrates and Basrah on the 
Shatt-al-‘Arab, have remained in their virgin state because, from 
their formation down to this day, no human society with the will 
or the power to master them has appeared on the scene. ‘The 
marshmen by whom they are haunted have learnt to adapt them- 
selves to this forbidding environment in a passive way (as witness 
their nickname, ‘the web-feet, which they received from the 
British soldiers who encountered them during the General War of 
1914-18), but they have never yet girded themselves for the task, 
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which the fathers of the Sumeric Civilization accomplished in the 
immediate vicinity some five or six thousand years ago, of trans- 
figuring the marshes into a network of canals and fields. 

Here is a description, by a recent Western observer, of this 
latter-day wilderness and its human denizens: 


“Soon branching off from our arrow-straight waterway, we began to 


wind once more among reeds which grew taller, until we were surrounded 
by mardi, the giant of the marshes, which provides the Ma'dan with 
their lo uf-poles; here it towered above our heads to a height of 


twenty-five feet. Slowly we threaded our way among these silent, 
stately monarchs of the waste, until, suddenly breaking through the 
| rersplhetd mage pec ae a wide sea of sunny open water, blue as the 
lediterranean and covered with white-crested waves. ‘The wind, which 
in the shelter of the mardi we had not felt, was here blowing freshly, and 
Haji Rikkan had doubts as to the wisdom of attempting to cross; for the 
loss of a marsh boat in these squalls of wind is by no means infrequent. 
In the end he decided to skirt the edge of the reeds, and with a pious “We 
are in the hands of Allah” gave the word to cross. Rocking and tossing, 
and shipping a good deal of water, we reached the other side in safety, 
and slid into the calm waters of a channel which wound between walls of 
shabab, the stout but pliable reed from which the marshmman makes the 
ied frame-work of his hut. the waving ir silver feathery 
Hi stowed dat above the sete of our ld channel the wind blew 
as strongly as before, 

‘Always changing from hour te hour as we penetrated more and more 
deeply into its heart, yet always the same, the quiet marsh opened its 
waterways to receive us. Like some Belle Dame sans Merci, it seemed to 
beckon us on and on, ever revealing fresh beauties, yet closing fast the 
way of retreat. Its towering ramparts rose silently behind us as though, 
having once laid bare the wonders of its inmost hidden life, the marsh 
would keep us for ever in its embrace, lest we should go forth again and 
tell the secret of its winds and waters to the world outside. 

“In front, the friendly reeds seemed to open of themselves to provide 
a way for us; behind, they closed their ranks in dark and threatening 
masses against the sky, as prepared to oppose our return. 
Rr ofan uneen ird might ecb acros te sülnea, or a startled 
beating of wings die away as suddenly as it had arisen; then once more 
silence held the marsh. Here the reeds were taller; old, thick, and 
towering masses, so far from any marsh settlements that they had never 
been disturbed by Man seeking material for hut-building, for buffalo 
fodder, or for mats. The solitude was intense—more intense than that 
of the desert. There countless tracks reveal the presence of man or 
beast, but here the flowering weeds close up again, leaving no trace. 
Only very rarely did we come across a few reeds twisted together and 
bent—a landmark or wordless message from a marshman to his fellows, 
seeming only to intensify the lonely silence of the wilderness. - 

"When at last we came upon a settlement of marsh-dwellers, it was a. 
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village so small, so remote from the river, that at first sight of us the men 


"The ground on which I was covered with broken pottery, 
some unglazed, some a bright sky blue, Fragments of all shapes and 
sizes lay jumbled r, with here and there a flat square brick 


inscribed with cuneiform symbols. 

"Those relics of the Sumeric Civilization in the untamed wilder- 
ness bore silent but eloquent witness to the dynamic acts which, in 
the language of Sumeric Mythology, were once performed by the 
god Marduk who slew the dragon Tiamat,* and by the hero Uta- 
‘Napishtim who built his ark in anticipation of the Flood and kept 
her afloat on the waste of waters when the great inundation came. 


The Genesis of the Sinic Civilization 

If we consider, next, the genesis of the Sinic Civilization in the 
Lower Valley of the Yellow River, we shall find its explanation in 
à human response to a challenge from Physical Nature which was 
perhaps even more severe than the challenge of the Two Rivers 
or the challenge of the Nile. In the wilderness which Man once 
transfigured into the cradle of the Sinic Civilization, the ordeal of 
marsh and bush and flood was capped by the ordeal of a tempera- 
ture which varied seasonally to severe extremes of summer heat and 
winter cold. The fathers of the Sinic Civilization do not seem to 
have differed in race from the peoples occupying the vast region to 
the south and south-west which extends from the Yellow River 
to the Brahmaputra and from the Tibetan Plateau to the China 
Sea. If certain members of this wide-spread race created a 
civilization while the rest remained culturally sterile, the explana- 
tion may be that a creative faculty, latent in all alike, was evoked 
in those particular members and in these only, by the presentation 
ofa challenge to which the rest did not happen to be exposed. The 
challenge and response which gave birth to the Sinic Civilization 
are depicted by a distinguished Western Sinologist as follows: 

"The Chinese would appear to be the northernmost branch of the 
sedentary agricultural peoples whose western branch is formed by the 
‘Tibeto-Burman tribes of Tibet, Sechwan and Yunnan (Tibetans, Lolos, 
Mossos, Burmans, &c.), its southern branch by the Thai in the south of 
China and in the north of Indo-China, and its central branch by the 
Miao-tsc of Hunan and Kweichow. 


uod Dolan Haji Ribas, Marsh Are (London 191, Chatto & Windus), pp. ass 
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‘None of these related peoples with a more southerly habitat are likely 
to have had so rough a life as the Chinese must have had since the dawa 
of the historical period. It was probably in the great plain of the North- 
East, between the sea and the t which forms the [eastern] 
boundary of the Shansi Plateau, that the Chinese began to develop their 
civilisation. It was from there that this civilisation hived off, at that 
remote epoch, towards the west into the fine valley of the Wei and thence. 
along the Fen into the little basins of Shansi, and towards the south in 
‘the direction of the Hwai and the River Han and the mountains 
leading over into the immense basin where the River Han falls into 
the Yangtse. 

"The climate of this region was extremely severe: sultry in summer, icy 
in winter, while the spring was ushered in by storms of chlly wind, laden 
with sand, which were even more cruel than the great winter cold. The 
rivers, which all through the winter were frozen or at any rate choked 
vit foating fe, thawed rapidly at the first fine weather and became 
transformed almost immediately into torrents; and all this combined to 
make communications difficult during more than athird of the year. The 
great artery, the Yellow River, with its rapids and sandbanks, is danger 
Gos to navigate; it innumerable branches wandered off capeicoualy 
across the low, level plains, where there is hardly any fall. ‘This was the 
country which was called the Nine Rivers, because, it was said, the 
Yelow River had there nine principal branches 1t extended over a 
broad zone at the foot of the Shansi Plateau; for is course at that time 
was different from its present course, and it proceeded, after a long 
detour, to flow out into the sea along the present course of the Pei-ho, 
in the neighbourhood of Tientsin. 

"Every year, moreover, the floods changed the river's course and 
sought new channels; the shallows became water-logged and turned into 
great swamps . .. some of which still remain in existence to-day. These 
Swamps were jungles of water plants, giving shelter to wild geese and 
cranes and swarming with fish, They were surrounded by belts, varying 
in width, of land which was too wet for agriculture and which was 
covered with a tall grassy vegetation broken by thickets of white elms, 
plums and chestnuts. This was not real forest: that was only to be found 
on the periphery of the region, on the slopes of the mountains, on the 
east in Shantung, on the west in Shansi; and the line where the forest 
began marked the beginning of the domain of the barbarians. [The 
Sinic wilderness was not a forest but] was a thick bush, haunted by wild 
beasts—tigers, panthers, wild cats, leopards, bears, wild cattle, even 
elephants and rhinoceroses, wolves, wild boars, foxes—as well as by 
game of all kinds, herds of stags and antelopes, monkeys, hares, rabbits 


and birds of every species. .. 
roken in" (aménagées)—either into pastures 


“Only the fringes were 

for domesticated horses and cattle or into mulberry-plantations for 
breeding silk-worms. ‘The best lands, which were protected against the 
floods by dykes and were regularly cultivated, produced millet and 
sorghum in Chibli, rice to the south of the Yellow River, and some wheat 
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more or less everywhere. Haricot beans, gourds, indigo, and hemp were 
also made to grow. 

“Tt was not without toil and trouble, however, that the Chinese 

ide had been successfully “broken in” like this, in face of the 
extreme difficulties with which Nature confronted the pioneers. All 
these fine fields of millet, rice, and wheat had had to be conquered by the 
pioneers, in the sweat of their brow, from the bush and from the waters. 
+ .. The process had been long and cruel. Dykes had had to be built as 
bulwarks against the floods, canals had had to be dug to drain the swam 
and turn them into dry land, All these works were so ancient that 
‘memory of them was lost in the fog of Legend. They were attributed to 
the heroes of remote antiquity. At the beginning of things, the heroes 
had come down from Heaven to Earth to set the Earth in order, in 
accordance with the instructions of the Lord above, and to make it 
possible for Mankind to inhabit 

If we want to see with our own eyes what the future site of 
China once looked like before China herself was brought into 
existence by Chinese labour, we may catch a glimpse of this long- 
vanished scene by travelling northwards from the basin of the 
Yellow River to the basin of the Amur—the next, in this direction, 
of the great river-systems of Eastern Asia—and alighting among 
the swamps that fringe Lake Khanka, at the head-waters of the 
River Ussuri. For this swampy valley, hemmed in by forest-clad 
mountains, remains to-day not far removed from the virgin state 
in which the Chinese found the valley-bottoms of Shensi when they 
first won them for the plough from the woodland barbarians. 

“The Ussuri District is mainly woodland. Open plains are to be 
found only in the valleys of the larger rivers: on the banks of the Ussuri 
itself and along the lower courses of its right-bank tributaries and on the 
shores of Lake Khanka. The higher one goes up into the mountains, the 
rarer become the patches that are suitable for agricultural settlement. 
‘There are merely isolated clearings, at long distances from one another; 
and beyond these ther stretches the gloomy Taiga, unending, wild, and 

te. 

"In these woods the day dawns late and the sun only penetrates fecbly 
through the thick lace-work of branches. The twilight of this 
vwlderness exbals a damp chil, and the forest prson-house oppresses 
the spirit. In these surroundings the eye soon grows weary and longs 
for a free field of vision. 

"Even the most audacious hunter and forester who dives into the 
gorges of the Sikhote Alin Range feels, in spite of himself, a secret 
terror in face of these uncanny, gigantic tracts of primeval forest. The 
endlessness and tracklessness of the Taiga, the storms, the floods, the 
intolerable plagues of insects, the wild beasts, the occasional dearth of 
game, and a host of other dangers—mostly encountered without warning 


1 Maspéro, H.: La Chine Antique (Paris 1927, Boceard), pp. 20-6. 
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—often seal the doom of isolated adventurers who have the hardihood 
to take up the struggle with Nature in a region where Nature interposes 
her veto. 

"n the southern part of the Ussuri District the flora of the Taiga is 
extraordinarily sich in variety and magnificent in the spectacle which 
it presents. The spectator is taken by surprise at the intermingling of 
tropical and northern species. His vision is overwhelmed and con- 
founded by the exuberance of this luxuriant growth and by the sight of 
butterflies hovering round flowers and blossoms: a feature which a 
European hardly expects to sec here in this corner of Siberia. The tangled 
thickets of this virgin primeval forest are almost impassable. They 
catch and crush the explorer at every step as he painfully edges his way 
through them; and they hide the game from his eyes until he has come 
within a few paces of t when the creature starts up from its lair and 
tears away before the startled wanderer's face, through crackling sticks 
and rustling bush.”* 


The Geneses of the Mayan and Andean Civilizations 

While the Egyptiac and Sumeric and Sinic civilizations were 
responses to the challenges of drought and flood and swamp and 
thicket, the challenge to which the Mayan Civilization was a 
response was the luxuriance of the tropical forest: 

“The Mayan culture was made posible by the agricultural conquest 
of the rich lowlands where the exuberance of Nature can only be held in 
check by organized effort. On the highlands the preparation of the land 
is comparatively easy, owing to scanty natural vegetation and a control 
vested in irrigation. On the lowlands, however, great trees have to be 
felled and fast-growing bushes kept down by untiring energy. But when 
Nature is truly tamed she returns recompense many fold to the daring 
farmer. Moreover, there is reason to believe that the removal of the 
forest cover over large areas affects favourably the conditions of life 
which under a canopy of leaves are hard indeed? 


"This challenge of the tropical forest, which called the Mayan 
Civilization into existence in one part of the New World, was 
offered to no effect on the other side of the Isthmus and the 
Equator. The civilization which arose in South America was a 
response, not to a challenge from the forests of the Amazon Basin, ? 

1 Arsenjew, W. Ku Rasen und Chinesen in Ortsiberien (German translation: Berlin 
o iie Civilisations of Mexico and. Central America (New York 
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but to the two quite different challenges of the Andean Plateau and 
the adjoining Pacific Coast. 

"In no other region of the World have the forces of Nature played a 
more formative part in human history. . . . In the Andean area Man has 
always been if not the slave at any rate the pupil of that exigent mistress, 
Mother Nature; and his history bas | ly consisted of varyingly suc- 
‘cessful struggles against many of her enactments.” 


The modern observer from the United States, here quoted, thus 
describes the upland basin of Lake Titicaca in the neighbourhood 
of Tiahuanaco—the deserted city whose stupendous masonry is the 
most notable of all the earlier monuments of the Andean Civiliza- 
tion on the Plateau: 

“The locality is not, at any rate to-day, one that seems propitious to the 
development of high civilization. A fetish valley, gray t red in hue, 
sodden with stagnant water in many places, hemmed in by rounded hills, 
grim in their sterile grayness, a zinc-coloured sky that seems to weigh 
upon one's very head, and a prevailing sombreness and faintness of 
daylight—these go to make up the scene in the vicinity of Tiahuanaco 
as I saw it... Far off to the west and south, snow-clad peaks of the 
Eastern Cordillera—Sorata, Huayna Potosf and Illampu—bite into the 
‘sky with glistening white teeth. The traveller looks upon it all and sees 
that the keynote of that land is majesty, distinctly cold and grim, but 
majesty all the same, and very seldom tempered by any softer or more 
genial note.”* 

‘The same observer thus describes the Coast, as seen first from 
the sea and then from the air: 


"Lengthwise of the sea-board, where long, unhurrying rollers cease- 
lessly roar amid a haze of their own making, stretch hundred 
miles of barren desert, interspersed with westward-dipping streaks of 


green, nestling in valley-bottoms. . . . The traveller voyaging along this 
weirdly exquisite shore gazes long upon the somewhat awful grandeur 
of these plains, half unconsciously begins to seck, and with satisfaction 
finds evidences of Man’s presence and of his industry, crowded for the 
‘most part into richly verdant valleys wherein winding rivers flow tran- 
quilly through fields of cotton, maize and other crops, and through 

of fruit trees, all of which combine to make a little world hemmed in by 
high bright bluffs, margins of the deserts beyond. .. . In order really to 
grasp the essential character of that wondrous sea-board, one must view 
it from the air. Seen from aloft, its conformation, so bewildering to 
earth-bound wanderers, becomes exquisitely simple; the puzzi 
jumble of hills, bluffs and hillocks smooth themselves out into sand-clac 
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‘undulations of merely local importance and combine to forma westward- 
tilted desert plain crossed frequently from east to west by river-nurtured 
strips of green—the justly celebrated coastal valleys of Peru." 

‘Thus, on the Plateau, the fathers of the Andean Civilization were 
challenged by a bleak climate and a grudging soil; on the Coast 
they were challenged by the heat and drought of an almost rainless 
‘equatorial desert at sea-level, which could only be made to blossom 
as the rose by the works of Man. The pioneers of civilization 
on the Coast conjured their oases out of the desert by husbanding 
the scanty waters that descended from the western scarp of the 
Plateau and giving life to the plains by irrigation. The pioneers on 
the Plateau transformed their mountain-sides into fields by hus- 
banding the scanty soil on terraces preserved by an ubiquitous 
system of laboriously constructed retaining walls 
The Genesis of the Minoan Civilization 

We have now explained, in terms of responses to challenges from 
the physical environment, the geneses of five out of our six ‘un- 
related’ civilizations, ‘The sixth, which we have called the Minoan 
Civilization, was a response to a physical challenge which we 
have not yet encountered in this survey: the challenge of the Sea. 

"The map shows at a glance that the region in which the Minoan 
Civilization arose has experienced, in an age not very remote from 
the present on the scale of geological time, a physical catastrophe 
foc which the regions round about have been exempt The 

lies in a zone of exceptional geological formation, and with- 
in that zone the Aegean itself is an exception to the local rule. 

In the zone to which the Aegean belongs, the crust of the Earth 
has been folded into mountain ranges, like some giant's blanket 
which has been ruckled up by the uneasy movements of the sleeper 
beneath. Starting from the Pamir Plateau—'the Roof of the World” 
and the navel of Asia—the folds run westward, now diverging and 
now converging, now straightening out and now bending back upon 
themselves, until the furthest range reaches the remote Atlantic. 
One fold runs through the Suleyman Mountains and the Zagros 
and the Taurus and the Pindus and the Dinaric Alps; another 
through the Hindu Kush and the Elbruz and the northern escarp- 
ments of the Armenian and Anatolian plateaux, to reappear in 
Thrace as the Istranja; yet another runs through the Balkans of 
"Transcaspia and through the Caucasus and the Crimea and the 
Balkans of Europe and the Carpathians and the Alps and the 
 Appennines and the Atlas, recoils from the Ocean at the Pillars of 


2 See Means, op. cit, pp. 11 and 24. 
ty fig. 145, opposite p. 341. 
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Hercules, and sweeps back, right round the geologically older core 
of Spain, through Granada and the Palearic Islands and the 
Pyrenees, before it reconciles itself to finding its term at last at 
Cape Finisterre. 

is long-drawn-out and tortuous bunch of folded mountains 
stands out in contrast to the comparatively featureless Eurasian and 
Afrasian regions, north and south of it, in which the strata are 
tilted here and there out of the horizontal plane but are nowhere 
contorted. On the north, the great Eurasian plain stretches from 
the Kirghiz Steppes to the Netherlands with a hardly perceptible 
undulation at the Urals; on the south, the Afrasian terrace runs 
parallel to the zone of folding like a loosely-Iaid pavement of huge, 
uneven, ill-fitting slabs : the Deccan, Arabia, Libya. By contrast to 
these planes and ieplanes on either flank, the zone of folding 
presents, on a bird's-eye view, an appearance of homogeneity and 
continuity throughout its length from the Pamirs to the Atlantic; 
but this appearance breaks down under a practical test; and the 
sector in which it breaks down is the Aegean. 

Let us now imagine that some primitive society has made itself 
at home among the mountain-folds towards the eastern end of the 
zone, in Iran; and let us imagine, further, that, having adapted 
themselves to this particular physical environment, these people 
are then impelled or compelled to expand or migrate. In what 
direction they seek an outlet? Presumably they will follow the 
line of least resistance; and this will not lead them into the low- 
lands, where their special asset of adaptation to a highland environ- 
ment would give them no advantage in a contest with the peoples 
already in possession. If they follow the line of least resistance 
they will move neither northward nor southward into the plains 
but either eastward or westward along the mountain-zone itself, 
where they can change their dwelling-place without changing their 
environment, If, however, they move eastward, they will soon be 
brought to a halt by the blank wall which bears up ‘the Roof of the 
‘World’. By a process of elimination, therefore, we are left to 
imagine them moving through the mountain-zone in a westerly 
direction : from Iran into Armenia and from Armenia into Anatolia. 
In these first stages of their movement they will find themselves 
everywhere at home; they will meet with no challenge from 
Physical Nature which they have not already met and mastered in 
their Iranian homeland; but when they gird up their loins for the 
next stage in their westward march, which should lead them on 
from the mountain-folds of Asia Minor into those of South- 
Eastern Europe, they will stumble, in the Aegean, upon a barrier 
which has never stood in their path before. 
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In the Aegean, by contrast with the two continents between 
which it intervenes, the process of folding has not been the last 
event in geological history. A second process, the process of sub- 
sidence, has here come into play. The exact relation between these 
two geological phenomena has not yet been quite clearly established 
by our modern Western scientists; but it seems probable that 
itis a relation of cause and effect and that subsidence is an out- 
come of folding where folding has gone to extremes. Apparently the 
strain imposed by an extreme degree of folding upon the upheaved 
and contorted strata of the Earth's crust cracks and snaps the crust. 
along lines transverse to the lines of folding, until the pressure is 
relieved by the subsidence of an entire cross-section to a level 
which permits an overlap between its broken edges and the 
corresponding broken ends of the undisturbed strata on either 
side of the rift. ‘The still upstanding sections expand into, without 
closing, the void which the collapse of the intermediate section has. 
created; and the first impression which the resulting formation 
makes upon the eye is as if these upstanding sections, which now 
face one another across a gulf, had originally been in contact, end 
to end, and had afterwards drawn apart. The same mountain-folds 
that traverse the face of the Earth in Asia from the Pamirs to the. 
east coast of the Aegean are seen to traverse it in Europe from the 
west coast of the Aegean to the Atlantic. Each range that breaks off 
abruptly at one coast can be identified with some range that begins 
with equal abruptness at the other. The pattern stands out clear; 
but the very features which make it clear are also evidence that 
the fist visual impression of an original contact between the two 
continental coasts is an illusion. We are able to identify range 
with range in Asia and in Europe just because the intervening 
sections of these ranges, which have subsided below sea-level in 
the Aegean, have not vanished without leaving a memorial. The 
missing link is supplied by the mountain peaks which still hold 
their heads above water in chains of islands to point the way from 
continent to continent. Thus the eye is carried from Asiatic 
Taurus to European Taenarum over the island-chain of Rhodes 
and Carpathos and Crete and Cythera; from Mycale to Pindus 
over Samos and Euboea; from ‘Tmolus to Pelion and Ossa and 
Olympus over Chios and Scyros; from Ida to Athos over Tenedos 
and 


Lemnos. 

"These chains of islands, with the sea-passages between them and 
the continental mountain ranges on either side, bring the fact of 
subsidence to the eye; and the ancient inhabitants of the Aegean 
described this geological phenomenon in mythological imagery as 
the work of the Earth-Shaker Poseidon, who cleft the mountains 
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with his trident in order to make way for the waters to pass.! 
Poseidon did not rest from his labours until he had pierced the last 

and led the salt waters of the Mediterranean through the 
breaches and out beyond to lave the skirts of the Eurasian Steppe in 
the Sea of Azov.* 

In this exercise of his power, which divided Europe from Asia 
and transformed the submerged section of the continent into the 
‘Aegean Archipelago,? the Earth-Shaker was presenting a challenge. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. ... 
O then a longing like despai 
Ts to their farthest bend sent! 
For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent. 
Now round us spreads the watery plain— 
O might our marges meet again! 
Who order'd that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool'd? 


A God, a God their severance rul'd; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea.* 

‘The poet who has taken the severance of isle from isle as a 
symbol of the isolation of human souls assumes that the challenge 
remains unanswered, that the deep desire for communion is 
rendered vain. Yet in reality, though the islands themselves have 
remained in that state in which it once pleased the primeval Earth- 
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Shaker to leave them, the challenge which has intimidated the 
Goddess Nature has met with a victorious response from Mortal 
Man. "The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea’ has been changed into 
a medium of human communication by the art and audacity of the 
mavigatori—a greater transformation of Nature than any which 
Poseidon's trident is capable of producing by its barbaric strokes. 
Ili robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci. 
P Commisit ratem N 
rimus nec timuit praecipitem Africum 
Decertantem Aquilonibus 
Nequicquam deus al 
Prudens Oceano dissociabi 
Terras, si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada 
By what men, in what age, was Poseidon's challenge taken up? 
When our hypothetical primitive society which had adapted itself. 
to life in the mountain-zone at some. point in Asia eventually 
stumbled upon the Aegean in the course of its hypothetical west- 
Ward march, we may imagine that it no more attempted to make 
itself at home in the inhospitable Archipelago than the primitive 
societies of the Afrasian grasslands attempted—before the challenge 
of desiccation impelled them—to make themselves at home in the 
jungle-swamps of the Nile or of the Tigris and Euphrates. We may 
‘Conjecture that at the forbidding shores of the Aegean the high- 


it; and indeed our ethnologists and archaeologists tell us that 
the challenge presented in the Aegean Archipelago was first taken 
up, not by the occupants of the immediately adjoining continents, 
but by more distant adventurers who, in order to reach the land- 
locked sea, had first to cross the open waters of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 
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‘The oldest trace of human habitation in the Archipelago which is 
yet known to our archaeologists is the Neolithic stratum on the site 
of Cnossos in Crete. 

"Crete was discovered and occupied by people from elsewhere at a 
time which cannot be fixed precisely but cannot be less than many 
hundreds of years, and was probably some thousands, before this 
Neolithic community and its culture were superseded by those of the 
Minoan Bronze Age. ... In the Cycladic Islands . .. nothing has been 
found hitherto of purely Neolithic culture.’* 

Whence came these earliest human occupants of Crete? On this 
question, Ethnology is able to throw some light; for it appears to 
be established that, among the earliest known inhabitants of the 
continents surrounding the Aegean, there were certain clear dis- 
tinction of phys type. The earliest known inhabitants of the 
highland-zone of folded mountains were ‘broad-heads’; the earliest 
known inhabitants of the Afrasian grasslands were ‘long-heads’; 
and an analysis of the oldest relics of human physique in Crete 
seems to indicate that the island was first occupied wholly or 
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Civilization can thus be traced back to the same first cause as the 
geneses of the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations. 

If this analysis is correct, it offers a fresh illustration of the truth 
that, in the genses of civilizations, the interplay between challenges 
and responses is the factor which counts above all others—in thi 
case, for example, above proximity. If proximity had been the 
determining factor in the human occupation of the Archipelago, 
then the inhabitants of the nearest continent—that is to say, the 
"broad-headed' highlanders in the Asiatic portion of the zone of 
mountain-folding—would have been the first occupants of the 
‘Aegean islands, In point of proximity, they bad a notable advan- 
tage over the ‘long-headed’ inhabitants of the Afrasian grasslands, 
yo were separated from the Aegean Archipelago by the whole 
breadth of the open Mediterranean. Apparently, however, the 
determining factor was not proximity but Challenge-and-Response. 
‘The peoples of the Afrasian grasslands had to respond to the 
inexorable challenge of desiccation at a time when the peoples 
of the Asiatic highlands were still able to evade the challenge of 
population pressure by following the line of lesser resistance which 
led them across the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus into the 
adjacent highlands of Europe. Hence it was the distant Afrasians 
and not the neighbouring Asiatics who first braved, under duress, 
the terrors of the sea and so became the fathers of the Minoan 
Civilization., It was only in the later stages of the human occupa- 
tion of the Archipelago that the ‘broad headed” highlanders from 
the adjoining continents came to play a prominent part. In Crete, 
which appears to have been the first of the islands to be occupied, 
the ‘broad-heads’, as we have seen, were later comers than the 
"ong-heads", On the other hand, the Cyclades, which apparently 
were not occupied until a much later date than Crete,! appear to 
have been occupied by ‘long-heads’ and 'broad-heads" con- 
currently?; and the ethnological evidence on this point is confirmed 
by Archaeology, which finds in the Cyclades a mingling of tech- 
niques and motifs derived from Libya? and from Anatolia.* 
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Broadly, it may be said that the first response to Poseidon's 
challenge in the Aegean was made by Afrasian ‘long-heads’ single- 
handed; but that the work which had been begun by these Afrasian 
pioncers was carried on and completed by convergent movements 
into the Archipelago from the other side of the Mediterranean and 
from the adjoining continents'—the "broad-headed' continental 
highlanders participating in the later stages partly, perhaps, in sheer 
imitation of the ‘long-headed’ Mediterranean navigators and partly, 
perhaps, because the saturation of the highlands on the Euro; 

| as the Asiatic side of the narrow seas eventually forced the 
"broad-heads', in their turn, to seek a new outlet upon the waters of 
the Aegean from which they had aiways hung back so long as any 
other outlet lay open to them. 
Physical Challenges at the Geneses of the ‘Related’ Civilizations 

We have now surveyed the interplay between challenges from 
the physical environment and responses to these challenges in the 
geneses of the six ‘unrelated’ civilizations. When we pass on to the 
‘related’ civilizations, we find our problem complicated a priori by 
the very fact that here, ex hypothesi, there is in every case an older 
civilization in the background and that this older civilization has 
been in occupation of a geographical area within which the 
original home of the ‘related’ civilization may be included, either 
partly or wholly. 

In the extreme case— illustrated by the geographical relation of 
the Babylonic Civilization to the Sumeric—in which the ori 
nal home of the ‘related’ civilization is included not merely within 
the widest eventual range but actually within the original home of 
its predecessor, it is evident that a challenge from the physi 
environment cannot have entered into the genesis of the ‘related’ 
civilization at all—except, perhaps, in so far as, during the inter- 
regnum between the disappearance of the older civilization and the 
emergence of its successor, their common cradle may have relapsed 
into its primitive state of nature and thus have challenged the 
fathers of the ‘related’ civilization to fight a repetition of the same 
battle with the physical environment that the fathers of the ante- 
cedent civilization had once fought out on the same spot. There 
are, however, other cases in which we can see that the fathers of the 
‘related’ civilization responded to some challenge from the physical 
environment with which the fathers of the antecedent civilization 
had never been confronted. In the case of the Yucatec Civilization, 
for instance, we can sce that, although the original home of the 
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‘elated’ civilization was wholly included within the domain of the 
antecedent Mayan Civilization at its widest range, it was not only 
non-coincident with the original home of the Mayan Civilization 
but also presented a challenge of an entirely different character: 
the challenge of the waterless, treeless, and almost soil-less lime- 
stone shelf of the Yucatan Peninsula (a magnified counterpart of 
the Italian Tavole di Puglia), as contrasted with the challenge 
of the deep-soiled rain-soaked country to the south of it, where 
agriculture had to a never-ceasing warfare against the 
luxuriance of the tropical forest.* 

In thus being exposed, at its genesis, to the stimulus of a new 
and still unmastered physical environment, the Yucatec Civiliza- 
tion would appear to be unique among the ‘related’ civilizations 
of its own group. In the cases of all the other four members of this 
group—the Hindu Civilization, the Far Eastern Civilization (main 
body), the Orthodox Christian, and the Arabic—even that part of 
the original home of the 'related' civilization which was not 
included in the original home of the antecedent civilization no 
longer presented the challenge of virgin soil, since it had been 
mastered and broken in, some time before the genesis of the 
‘related’ civilization, either by the antecedent civilization itself or 
by some alien civilization which the antecedent civilization had 
encountered and assimilated in the course of its expansion. For 
instance, the Yangtse Basin, which fell within the original home 
of the Far Eastern Civilization (main body), though not within 
that of the antecedent Sinic Civilization, had been broken in by 
the Sinic Civilization before the Far Eastern Civilization came into 
3 "The Deccan and the tip of the Indian Peninsula, which 
fell within the original home of the Hindu Civilization, though not 
within that of the antecedent Indic Civilization, had been broken 
in by the Indic Civilization before the Hindu Civilization came 
into being. The Anatolian Plateau, which fell within the original 
home of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, though not within 
that of the antecedent Hellenic Civilization, had been broken in, 
before the Orthodox Christian Civilization came into being, not by 
the Hellenic Civilization itself but by the Hittite,s the debris of 
which, after its premature downfall, had been encountered by 
the Hellenic Civilization and assimilated. The Lower Valley of the 
Nile, which fell within the original home of the Arabic Civiliza- 
tion,? though not within that of the antecedent Syriac Civilization, 
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had been broken in, long ages before the Arabic Civilization came 
into being, not by the Syriac Civilization itself, but by the Egyptiac, 
which had been encountered and eventually assimilated by the 
Syriac. 

"Thus none of these four ‘related’ civilizations happened to be 
exposed, at their geneses, to a challenge from a new and still 
unmastered physical environment in that part of their original 
home which was not included within the original home of the ante- 
cedent civilization in each case; and when we turn to the next 
group——namely, the ‘related’ civilizations whose original home was 
Only partly coincident with that of the antecedent civilization, even 
at the latter’s widest range—we find the same absence of a physical 
challenge at the genesis of one representative: namely, the Iranic 
Civilization. ‘Those parts of the original home of the Iranic Civili- 
zation which lay wholly outside the domain of the antecedent 
Syriac Civilization, even at its widest range, were Anatolia at one 
extremity and Hindustan at the other; and both these regions— 
Which had been captured by the nascent Iranic Civilization from 
Orthodox Christendom and from Hinduism respectively, and 
which had previously been taken over by these civilizations from 
the Hittite Civilization and from the Indic—had naturally been 
broken in long ages before. 

Tn this absence, however, of a fresh physical challenge at its 
genesis, the Iranic Civilization appears to be as exceptional, with- 
in its own group, as the Yucatec Civilization appears to be, in 
the foregoing group, on the opposite account. we survey the 
other five civilizations which belong to the same group as the 
Tranic—that is to say, the Mexic, the Western, the Indic, the Hit- 
tite, and the Hellenic—we find that they differ from the Iranic 
Civilization, and agree with the Yucatec, on the point with which 
we are at present concerned. For instance, the Mexic Civilization 
agrees with the Yucatec, not only in being “related” to the Mayan, 
but also in having been exposed at its genesis to a physical challenge 
—the challenge of the Mexican Plateau—which was as different as 
the challenge of the Yucatan Peninsula from the challenge of the 
tropical forest with which the Mayan Civilization had been con- 
fronted. Again, our Western Civilization was exposed at its genesis 
to a challenge from the forests and the rains and the frosts of Trans- 
alpine Europe which had not confronted the antecedent Hellenic 
Civilization. ‘The Indic Civilization, at its genesis, was exposed, in 
the Ganges Valley, to a challenge from the moist tropical forest 
which was to confront the Mayan Civilization, centuries later, on 
the other side of the globe, but which had not confronted the Indic 

1 See pp. 68-9, above. 
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Civilization’s predecessor in the Indus Valley." The Hittite Civili- 
zation, at its genesis, was exposed, in Anatolia, to a challenge from 
the plateau which had not confronted the antecedent Sumeric 
Civilization, though, in later times and in distant places, this new 
challenge was likewise to confront both the Andean Civilization 
and the Mexic. Itis true that the highland environment, which was 
sostrange to the internal proletariat of the Sumeric Civilization in its 
home on the alluvial plains of the Land of Shinar, may have been 
the native environment of that external proletariat, coming from 
beyond the Cappadocian frontier of the Sumeric universal 
which probably played the leading part in bringing the Hi 
Civilization into existence?; and, in so far as the Hittite Civilization 
is to be led as this external proletariat’s handiwork, the 
likelihood of a contribution to the genesis of this civilization having 
been made by a physical challenge from a new and unmastered 
physical environment has to be discounted on the assumption that 
the barbarian fathers of the Hittite Civilization may have been at 
home on the Anatolian Plateau already, before their Volkerwande- 
rung carried them into the Anatolian provinces of the Sumeric 
World in Cappadocia. In the case of he Hellenic Civilization in 
the genesis of which, the influence of the external proletariat was 
apparently predominant likewise!—the situation is inverted. The 
challenge to which the Hellenic Civilization was exposed at its 
genesis—the challenge of the seat—was precisely the same as that 
which had confronted the antecedent Minoan Civilizations At 
the same time, this challenge of the sea was entirely new to the 
external proletariat beyond the European land-frontier of ‘the 
Thalassocracy of Minos’; and these continental barbarians— 
 Achaeans and the like—were facing and surmounting as great an 
ordeal, when they took to the sea in the post-Minoan Völker- 
wanderung, as the pioneers of the Minoan Civilization themselves 
had faced and surmounted when they made the first human con- 
quest of the Aegean Archipelago. 

Finally, we come to those ‘related’ or ‘transplanted’ civilizations,$ 
at the opposite end of the series from the Babylonic, whose original 
home was altogether non-coincident with the domain of the ante- 
cedent civilization, even at its widest range; and here we find, as we 
should expect, that a challenge from a new and still unmastered 
physical environment was presented, at their geneses, in all cases. 
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For instance, the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia was 
‘exposed, at its transplantation, to a challenge from forests and 
rains and frosts which was even more severe than the similar 
challenge to which the Western Civilization in Transalpine 
Europe was exposed at its genesis. "Thus, in Russia, the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization not only received a fresh physical stimu- 
lus, like our Western Civilization in Transalpine Europe, but it 
actually received the same stimulus in a higher degree which made 
it still more different from any physical challenge that had ever 
confronted these two civilizations’ common Hellenic predecessor. 
Again, the Far Eastern Civilization in the Korean Peninsula and 
in the Japanese Archipelago was exposed, at its transplantation, to 
a challenge from the sea which resembled the challenge that had 


but which was utterly different from any challenge that had ever 
confronted the first Far Eastern navigators’ own predecessors who 
had created, in a continental environment of swamp and bush, the 
antecedent civilization which we have called the Sinic.? 

‘Similarly, the Philistine refugees from the Minoan World who 
found asylum on the Syrian coast, and the Hebrew and Aramaean 
‘Nomads who simultaneously drifted into the interior of Syria out 
of the Afrasian Steppe, at the genesis of the Syriac Civilization, 
were both exposed to the challenge—new in different ways to each 
—of having to make the desert bear fruit by irrigation (the same 
challenge that, at the genesis of the Andean Civilization, was 
confront the occupants of the Peruvian coast-land). The Phil 
stines, when they came to Syria from the Aegean, were already well 


when they came in from the North Arabian Steppe, were already 
inured to life in an arid environment, but this as Nomadic stock- 
breeders and not as sedentary husbandmen. Thus both the 
intrusive human elements out of whose arrival in Syria, and 
‘encounter there, the Syriac Civilization eventually arose, had to 
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make a formidable effort of adaptation to unfamiliar physical con- 
ditions before they ‘dwelt safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree! in the oases watered by the springs of Beer- 
sheba and Baalbek and Jericho and by the rivers of Aleppo and 
Hamath and Damascus, as their predecessors in the land had 
dwelt before them.? Indeed, the ordeal was so severe that it left 
a permanent mark on Syriac ‘folk-memory’; and the successful 
response to it, out of which the Syriac Civilization arose, was 
ascribed by latter-day poets not to the heroism of their human 
ancestors but to the might and mercy of their God, who 


‘gathered them out of the lands, from the east and from the west, from 
v north and from the south. 
"They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way; they found no 
ity to dwell in. 
‘Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them. 
“Then ied unto the Lord in their trouble, and he delivered 
them out of their distresses. 
“And he led them forth by the right way, that they might go to a city 
of habitation. . . . 
"He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, and dry ground into 
watersprings. 
“And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a 
ity for habitation; 
. 'And sow the fields and plant vineyards, which may yield fruits of 
ʻO that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of meal”! 


Challenges from the Human Environment 

This concludes our survey of challenges from the physical 
environment at the origins of our twenty-one civilizations. We 
have detected the operation of physical challenges at the geneses of 
a certain number of ‘related’ civilizations, as well as at the geneses 
of all the civilizations of the ‘unrelated’ category; but it is in this 
latter category, which we examined first, that the role played by 
physical chalanges has come out the most clearly. We have now 
to complete the task which we have set ourselves in this chapter 
by considering the phenomenon of challenges from the human 


3 Before the emergence of a distinctive Syriac Civilisation, Sy 
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environment; and here ve shall find it convenient to begin our 
examination with the ‘related’ civilizations and to consider the 
‘unrelated’ civilizations afterwards. 

At the genesis of every ‘related’ civilization, a challenge from the 
human environment is given and taken ex hypothesi. ‘This challenge 
is implicit in the relation itself, which begins with a differentiation 
and culminates in a secession.! The differentiation takes place 
within the bosom of the antecedent civilization when that civiliza- 
tion begins to lose the creative power through which, in its period 
of growth, it has once upon a time inspired a voluntary allegiance 
in the hearts of people below its surface or beyond its borders. 


failure of vitality by becoming disintegrated into a dominant 
minority which attempts to find a substitute for its vanishing 
leadership in a régime of force, and a proletariat (internal and 
external) which responds to this challenge by becoming conscious 
that it has a soul of its own and by making up its mind to save its 
soul alive. "The dominant minority’s will to repress evokes in the 
proletariat a will to secede ; and the conflict between these two wills 
continues? while the declining civilization verges to its fall, until, 
when it is in articulo mortis, the proletariat at length breaks free 
from a ci-devant spiritual home which has been transformed first 
into a prison-house and finally into a city of destruction. In this 
conflict between a proletariat and a dominant minority, as it works 
itself out from beginning to end, we can discern one of those 
dramatic spiritual encounters which renew the work of creation by 
carrying the life of the Universe out of the stagnation of autumn 
through the pains of winter into the ferment of spring? The 
secession of the proletariat is the dynamic act, in response to the 
challenge, through which the change from Yin to Yang is brought 
about;* and, in this dynamic separation between the proletariat and 
the dominant minority of the antecedent civilization, the ‘related’ 
civilization is born. 

Thus, in the geneses of the ‘related’ civilizations, the factor of 
response to a challenge from the human environment is not merely 
visible but prominent. With this aid to our vision, can we now 
discern a challenge from the human environment, and a response 
to it, in the geneses of the ‘unrelated’ civilizations likewise? 

In this quarter, the state of the evidence makes the investigation 
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more difficult. In the case of the ‘related’ civilizations, we have 
seen that the presence of an antecedent civilization in the historical 
background produces contrary effects upon the field of investiga- 
tion in different spheres. In the sphere of the physical environ- 
ment, it tends to obscure the operation of physical challenges 
at the geneses of ‘related’ civilizations, while on the other hand 
in the sphere of the human environment it throws the operation. 
of human challenges into relief. In the case of the ‘unrelated’ 
civilizations, the absence of any antecedent civilization likewise has 
contrary effects upon the field of investigation in the human and 
in the physical sphere, but in this case the contrast is inverted. 
When we are surveying the genesis of an ‘unrelated’ civilization, it 
is the response to some challenge from the physical environment 
that leaps to the eye, because the physical environment is virgin 
soil when the ‘unrelated’ civilization encounters it (the contingency 
that it may have already been broken in by some antecedent 
civilization being ruled out ex hypothesi). When, however, we 
pursue our study of the geneses of ‘unrelated civilizations into the 
human sphere, and seek light on the role which challenges from 
the human environment may have played here, we find that the 
very absence of an antecedent civilization, which has facilitated our 
investigation in the physical sphere, becomes a handicap which 
may turn out to be insurmountable. 

Let us consider once again, for a moment, the origins of the six 
‘unrelated’ civilizations in our catalogue: the Egyptiac, Sumeric, 
Sinic, Mayan, Andean, and Minoan. The physical environment 
in which the miracle of genesis occurred has proved here to be 
ascertainable in every instance. At each attempt, we have always 
found ourselves able to reconstruct the face of Physical Nature, as 
it must have appeared at that remote time in the past, by scanning 
its aspect in the present. In following this line of investigation, we 
have never failed to discover sufficient clues—either on the actual 
scene of the historic event or else in some adjoining region where 
Nature, left in peace by God and Man, remains down to this day 
as she was then. On the other hand, if we now seek to reconstruct 
the human environments in which the geneses of these six civiliza- 
tions took place, we shall be pulled up short, at the outset of our 
inquiry, by the dearth or indeed almost complete absence of direct 
evidence. Here, instead of the historically recorded secession of a 
proletariat from a dominant such as is presented to us 
at the geneses of the ‘related’ civilizations, we find nothing more 
substantial to work upon than the hypothetical mutation of a 
primitive society into a civilization." 

* See Part 11. A, p. 188, above 
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Assuming the truth of the hy is, shall we venture to build, 
on this airy foundation, the hypothesis that ‘mutation’ and 
‘secession’, being morphologically equivalent, are also spiritually 
akin to one another? Shall we conjecture, for example, that the 
pioneers of the Egyptiac Civilization, when d to 
The physical challenge from the jungle-swamp of the Nile Valley, 
were also responding simultaneously to a human challenge from the 
older generation of their fellows, whose static primitive way of life 
had to be thrown to the winds if the pioneers were to gird them- 
selves for their great adventure?! We do know for a fact? that when 
the pioneers of our Western Civilization were responding to the 
physical challenge which was presented to them by the forests and 
rains and frosts of Transalpine Europe, they were also responding 
simultaneously, in their role as the proletariat of the Hellenic 
Society, to a human challenge from the Hellenic dominant mino- 
rity, whose way of life—which was as static, in its decline, as the 
way of any primitive society in its Yin. phase had undoubtedly 
to be thrown to the winds if these Western pioneers were to 
embark on their enterprise unencumbered. Does the analogy hold? 
Perhaps we can only say that it casts, into this dark corner of our. 
t field of inquiry, a ray of light which at least indicates the 
imit beyond which it would hardly be posible to push conjecture 
further. At this point, accordingly, we will desist from our survey 


of challenges and responses in the geneses of civilizations and will 
attempt to draw some provisional conclusions from the results 
which we have obtained so far. 
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E. A. FREEMAN'S CONCEPTION OF ‘THE UNITY OF 
HISTORY’ 

‘Tue conception of ‘the Continuity of History’ which is criticized 
on pages 42-4, above, is sometimes associated with the name of 
E. A. Freeman; and some readers may perhaps have interpreted 
wat is really an impersonal etiam of a debatable formula as an 
implicit disparagement of a great historian. ‘There was no thought 
of this in the writer’s mind; for, as fay as he knows, Freeman did 
not conceive ‘the Continuity of History’ in the sense in which it is 
criticized here; but, before leaving the subject, it may be opj 

to inquire what Freeman’s own conception actually was. For one 
thing, any point of historical study upon which the light of Free- 
man’s genius has been directed is likely to have been illuminated 
by it. Apart from this, the present writer is moved by a personal 
consideration. For a smaller mind to make light of a greater is 
always presumptuous and in bad taste; and for the writer of this 
Study to make light of Freeman would be an act of ingratitude as 
well, since he owes a greater debt than he can repay to the reading 
of Freeman's Historical Essays as a boy. A brief examination of his 
relevant works will suffice to make Freeman's view clear. 

The locus classicus in which Freeman's view appears is his 
lecture on "The Unity of History’. And it is to be noted that, in 
his title, he employs the word "Unity" and not the word ‘Conti- 
nuity’, and that the lecture is printed in the same volume as a set of 
lectures entitled Comparative Politics. Moreover, in the phrase 
‘the Unity of History" Freeman is using the word "History" in the 
original subjective meaning of an inquiry (the Ionic foropén)* and 
not in the derived objective meaning of a field of inquiry consisting 
of events in a time-series! Freeman means, by his phrase, ‘the 
Unity of the Study of Historical Facts’; and, though one of the 
cases which he discusses is that in which the unity of study depends 
on the continuity of the objective events studied, he also includes 
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in his conception of ‘the Unity of History’ the comparative method 
of studying analogies and parallels. 

"We might carry out the same doctrine of the unity of history into 
many and various applications, I have as yet been speaking of branches 
of the study where its oneness takes the form of direct connexion, of long 
chains of events bound together in the direct relation of cause and effect. 
There are other branches of history which proclaim the unity of the 
study in a hardly less striki ', in the form of mere analogy. Man 
is in truth ever the same; even when the direct succession of cse and 
effect does not come in, we see that in times and places most remote 
from one another like events follow upon like causes." 


He explicitly commends the comparative method of study both 
in this lecture? and in the set of lectures on Comparative Politics. 
At the beginning of these, he speaks of the invention of the method 
in Philology and Mythology as ‘the greatest intellectual achieve- 
ment of our time’ ? and in another passage he affirms that 
‘to master analogies, . . . to grasp the laws which regulate the essential 
likeness and not to be led away by points either of likeness or 
which are merely incidental, is the true philosophy of history.'* 

More than that, he perceives the implications of these principles 
of study for the policy of the historian. 

‘Of some branches he must know everything, but of every branch he 
must know something.’ s: af 
Freeman thus had the insight and the courage to go against the 
fashion—dictated by Indusiralism and Natioalison into which 
most of his contemporaries were falling in obedience to the law of. 
the relativity of historical thought. Freeman was great enough to 
rise above that law, though its influence upon his generation was so 
powerful that it mastered historians of the heroic build of an Acton. 
and a Mommsen. 

At the same time Freeman, like all historians and all human 
beings, was to some extent governed in his thinking by the mental 
environment of his time, and particularly by the current intel- 
lectual controversies in which he was a protagonist; and, as happens 
to critics, he was sometimes led by the impetuosity of his attack 
xpon his opponents’ errors to fall into opposite errors himself. Tn 
“The Unity of History’, for example, he was attacking that arbitrary 
division of historical studies into water-tight compartments which 
was an established tradition in the Western World of his day.” In 
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detail he was attacking, first, a di 
and a Roman ‘classical period’ of ‘Ancient History’ (a division 
which still prevailed in the School of Literae Humaniores at 
Oxford in A.D. 1933, sixty years after the publication of Freeman’ 
lecturel). In the second place he was attacking the division 
between the study of ‘Classical Greece’ and ‘Classical Rome’ on 
the one hand and the study of the Western Society on the other. 
This disposition of the battle-field in which Freeman was breaking 
his lance caused him, in his struggle to attain true insight, to fall 
into certain mistakes of proportion and perspective. 

He victoriously attained a perception of the truth that Hellenic 
and Western history are philosophically contemporary—an insight 
which, by implication, rules out the misconception of growth as a 
movement whose track is a straight line.* 

"Forget, if we can, the whole line of thought implied in the distinctions. 
of “ancient”, “classical”, and “modern”, to proclaim boldly that no 
languages are more truly living than those which are falsely called dead, 
that no portions of history are more truly “modern” than the history of 
the times which in mere physical distance we look upon as ancient"? 

At the same time, Freeman was led by the élan of his onslaught 
to pass the line at which the relation between the Hellenic Society 
and the Western Society could be seen in its true perspective as one 
of ‘apparentation’ and ‘affiliation’, and to take up a position in 
which he expressed his vivid realization and his inevitably propa- 
gandist assertion of the link between them in terms of absolute 
continuity. No doubt, if the prevailing error of Freeman's con- 
temporaries had been (as that of his successors is) precisely the 
assumption that the continuity between Hellenic history and 
Western history was absolute, that the rhythm of the tune was 
unbroken and the tempo unchanged in the transition, then Free- 
man would have emphasized (and perhaps even over-emphasized) 
the element of discontinuity in the relation between an 'apparented" 
and an ‘affiliated’ society in comparison with the degree of the con- 
tinuity obtaining between successive chapters in the history of one 
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and the same society, Actually, of course, Freeman was contending 
st contemporaries who, so far from exaggerating the degree 

of con continuity involved in ‘apparentation’ and ‘affiliation’, ignored 

the existence of the relation altogether. Hence Freeman was led to 

emphasize its reality and importance, and so was led on toe 

the degree of continuity implied in his own thesis. A fair example 

of this exaggeration (and of its context in Freeman's thought) is 

offered by the following passage: 

“We are learning that Greek and Roman history do not stand alone, 
Sad er by some special tie, but isolated from the rest of the 
story of the World, even from the history of the Kindred nations. 

fe are learning that European history, from its first glimmerings to our 
en day, is one unbroken drama, no part of which can be righty under- 
stood without reference to the other parts which came before and after it. 
We are learning that of this great drama Rome is the centre, the point to 
which all roads lead, and from which all roads lead no less. Tt is the vast 
lake in which all the streams of earlier history lose themselves, and from 
which all the streams of later history flow forth again. The world of 
independent Greece stands on one side of it; the world of modern 

stands on the other. But the history alike of the great centre and 
of its satellites on either side can never be fully grasped, except from a 
point of view wide enough to take in the whole group, and to mark the 
relations of each of its members to the centre and to one another.’ 

‘This over-statement of the degree of continuity between Hellenic 
history and Western history betrayed Freeman into two mis- 
judgement 

First, he dismissed, as a hallucination, the phenomenon of the 
evocation of ‘ghosts’ from the life of an ‘apparerted’ society into 
the life of an ‘affiliated’ society—a phenomenon which is one of 
the outstanding traits in the morphology of history, but a trait that 
does not come into focus unless the nature of ‘apparentation’ and 
‘affiliation’ is rightly apprehended.* He reveals this blindness in 
a passage like the following: 

"[The] position [of Rome] in the history of the World 
ligible to those who break up the unity of history by artifici 
"ancient" and "modern", Much that in a shallow view of things passes 
for mere imitation, for mere artificial revival, was in truth abiding and 
unbroken tradition.” 

The very language of the second sentence displays a strange bias. 
‘The creative effort of re-evoking something that has passed away 
is represented as a less noble and less valuable activity than the 


i Freeman, B.A: Tbe Unity of History’, in Comparative Plier (London 1873, 
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retention of something that has never ceased to be there. Yet 
‘tradition’, after all, is itself merely a form of imitation which is 
of a more passive and more feeble kind than the imitation which 
Freeman belittles; and if one were to replace this word ‘tradition’ 
by its synonym ‘survival’, to point the antithesis to ‘revival’, it 
would become apparent that in Freeman’s sentence the true values 
are actually reversed. Perhaps, unconsciously, Freeman and his 
school preferred ‘survivals’ to ‘revivals’ for the subjective reason 
that ‘survivals’ afforded them the intellectual and aesthetic pleasure 
of tracing—as they imagined—the continuity of this thread and 
that, as its colour flashed out and vanished and flashed out again 
in the shot-silk texture of historical sequences. This pleasant 
exercise of the fancy has sometimes led historians who have 
indulged in it into irrelevant conceits and barren controversies. 

A brilliant example of such a conceit is the eloquent opening 
passage of The Holy Roman Empire 

“Of those who in August, 1806, read in the English rs that 
the Emy r Francis Thad announced to the. po esignation ofthe 
imperial crown, there were probably few who reflected that the oldest 

tical institution in the World had come to an end. Yetit was so. The 
Empire which a note issued by a diplomatist on the banks of the Danube 
extinguished, was the same which the crafty nephew of Julius had won 
for himself, against the powers of the East, beneath the clifa of Actium ; 
and which had preserved almost unaltered, through eighteen centuries 
of time, and through the greatest changes in extent, in power, in charac- 
ter, a title and pretensions from which all meaning had long since 
departed. Nothing else so directly linked the old world to the new— 
nothing else displayed so many strange contrasts of the present and the 
past, and summed up in those contrasts so much of European history.” 

Bryce presents the institution which came to an end in A.D. 1806 
as bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the institution which 
had been established in 31 B.C. after the Battle of Actium, and 
introduces the last Hapsburg Holy Roman Emperor as the lineal 
successor of Caesar and Augustus. The author insists that this 
ostensible continuity is the theme of his book; yet the book itself 
expounds in the reader's mind a theme that is the exact contrary of 
the author's thesis. It renders the history of the Holy Roman 
Empire intelligible by making it apparent that this shade flitting 
across the stage of Western history was not, after all, the Roman 
Empire’s self, but the Roman Empire's ghost; and it explains the 
paradox of the Emperor Francis being the legitimate successor 
of the Emperor Augustus by showing that he was so by a far- 
fetched legal fiction. Bryce had a great book to write, and he wrote 


1 Beyce: The Holy Roman Empire (7th edition, London 1884, Macmillan), p. 1. 
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it in the grand manner of his age. Yetitis great in spite of, and not 
because of, the current conceit of continuity which had captivated his 
imagination and perhaps actually inspired him to take up his pen. 
les of barren controversies into which the will-o'-the-wisp. 
of ‘Continuity’ inveigled historians in Freeman's time are the 
dispute over the question whether the self-governing communes 
which emerged in the cities of Northern Italy at the transition from 
‘the Dark Ages’ to ‘the Middle Ages’ of Western history were 
survivals, or ‘mere revivals’, of the self-governing municipalities 
which were known to have existed in those same cities under the 
early Roman Empire; and the not less acrimonious dispute over the 
question whether the Greeks who fought the War of Independence 
against the Turks in 1821-9 were physically descended from the 
Greeks of the Periclean Age or from ‘mere graecized Slavs’ who 
had supplanted the ancient population of Greece in the Dark Ages. 
In both these controversies, the historical evidence, such as it is, 
appears to tell decidedly in favour of the hypothesis of ‘revival’; 
but under the influence of the prejudice that ‘mere imitation, mere 
artificial revival’, is somehow a poorer thing than ‘abiding and 
unbroken tradition’, the ‘revivalists’ were denounced by Greek and 
Italian scholar-patriots as foreign enemies who were maliciously 
seeking to despoil two ancient nations of some of the most valuable 
properties in their lumber-rooms; and a hypothesis of ‘survival’ 
vwas intrepidly brought into action, in the teeth of the historical 
evidence, as a counterblast. 

The second misjudgement into which Freeman was betrayed by 
his over-statement of the continuity of history was that he equated 
with ‘Universal History’ the histories of the two particular societies, 
the Hellenic and the Western, which he had fused together in 
his ima n through failure to apprehend the exact relation in 
which they really stood to one another. He enunciated this judge- 
ment with characteristic vigour: 

"The history of Rome is the history of the European World. It is in 
Rome that all the earlier states of the European World lose themselves; 
it is out of Rome that all the states of the later European World take 
their being. The true meaning of Roman history as a branch of universal 
history, or rather the absolute identity of Roman history with universal 
history, can only be fully understood by giving special attention to those 
ages of the history of Europe which are commonly most neglected." 

Yet, notwithstanding such passages as the above, Freeman was 
not given over to this second error completely. In the back of his 
mind he was aware all the time that other worlds with other 
histories did exist outside the limits of the Hellenic and the 
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Western World and beyond the range of Hellenic and Western 
history. Moreover, he realized that, in this broader historical 
landscape, ‘the Unity of History’ could still be discerned and that 
here it was discernible not at all in the form of a continuity of 
objective events but wholly in the form of similarities in tendency 
and structure, 

"European history forms one whole in the strictest sense, but between. 
European and Asiatic history the connexion is only occasional and 
incidental. The fortunes of the Roman Empire had no effect on the 
internal revolutions of the Saracenic Caliphate, still less effect had they 
‘on the momentary dominion of the House of Jenghiz or on the Mogul 
Empire in India, Yet the way in which the European Empire and its 
several kingdoms broke in pieces had its exact parallel in those distant 
Eastern monarchies 

From this passage we may conjecture that if, in Freeman's time, 
Western historians had had at their disposal as much knowledge 
of the history of other societies besides the Hellenic Society and the 
Western Society as we have in our generation, Freeman would have 
realized that Hellenic and Western history only covered a fraction 
of the field of universal history, and that in equating the relation. 
between them with ‘continuity’ sans phrase and endeavouring to 
stretch the two histories, thus erroneously fused together, into 
covering the whole field, he was falling into a misconception of 
growth, as a movement whose track is a straight line, from which 
his appreciation of the comparative method of study ought to have 
emancipated him. 

So much in justice, and in tribute of admiration, to Freeman. 


Additional Note 
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THE.SCHISM IN THE IRANIC WORLD AND THE 
INCORPORATION OF THE ARABIC SOCIETY INTO 
THE IRANIC 


The Differentiation of the Iranic and Arabic Worlds during the Post- 
Syriac Interregnum 
Ow pages 68-72, above, we have observed that after the post- 
‘Abbasid interregnum, in which the Syriac Society went into 
dissolution, two new societies, both ‘affiliated’ to the Syriac, arose 
in different parts of the derelict Syriac domain. We have called 
these two sister societies the Arabic and the Iranic respectively; 
and we have drawn a comparison between this pair of Islamic 
societies ‘affiliated’ to the Syriac Society and the pair of Christian 
societies—the Orthodox and the Western—that are ‘affiliated’ to 
the Hellenic Society. Our comparison, however, has brought out 
an important point of difference between the respective histories 
of these two pairs of societies of the second generation; and while 
this difference was not strictly relevant to the purpose of the 
chapter in which it came to light, it may prove to have some bearing 
on our Study of History nevertheless. On this account it may be 
convenient to pursue the investigation in the present Annex, 
This difference in the histories of the pair of Christian and the 
pair of Islamic societies may be recapitulated as follows. The two 
Christian societies, when once they had become differentiated and 
segregated from one another during the interregnum, continued 
thereafter to follow separate paths. The attempt made by our 
Western Society to incorporate Orthodox Christendom into itself 
by main force during the Middle Ages, in the course of the Cru- 
sades, was unsuccessful; and it is only within the last two centuries 
and a half that the enterprise has been attempted again (and 
attempted, this time, with greater success, inasmuch as the West 
has been wise enough to refrain, on this second occasion, from 
imposing itself upon Orthodox Christendom by violence and has 
been content to win its way peacefully and gradually through the 
attraction which our modern Western culture has exercised upon 
Orthodox Christian hearts and minds). In this respect, the history 
ofthe relations between the Iranic and the Arabic Society has taken 
a markedly different turn. For, as early as the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Era, about two hundred and 
fifty years after the emergence of the two Islamic societies from the 
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post-‘Abbasid interregnum, the Iranic Society took the offensive 
against the Arabic Society and won a decisive victory. 

‘This Iranic offensive was taken, and this Iranic victory was won, 
by one particular state among those into which the Iranic Society 
had come to be articulated ; and this state was the Ottoman Empire. 
As a result of the Ottoman conquests of Syria and Egypt (in 
A.D. 1516-17) and Algeria (in A.D. 1512-19), almost the whole of the 
Arabic World with the exception of Morocco was incorporated into 
the Iranic World, The Ottoman occupation of Cairo in A.D. 1517 
was the analogue, in Islamic history, of the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Crusaders in A.D. 1204; but there was a vital difference 
in the sequel, since the Ottoman act of aggression in the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era resulted in the annexation of the 
sister-society for a period of no less than four hundred years, 
whereas the Fourth Crusade was as ineffectual as it was discredi- 
table. Thus, while Orthodox Christendom enjoyed a thousand 
years of independent life between its emergence from the post- 
Hellenic interregnum towards the end of the seventh century and 
its pacific incorporation into ‘the Great Society’ of our latter-day 
Westernized World since the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
the Arabic Society only enjoyed its independence for some two 
centuries and a half (approximately A.D. 1275-1525) before it was 
forcibly incorporated into the Iranic Society by the 'Osmanlis in 
order to be merged in the united Sunni Islamic World which has 
existed from the sixteenth century of the Christian Era down to the 
present day. 

"This sharp divergence between the respective histories of the two 
Islamic and the two Christian societies evidently requires explana- 
tion. Why was it that the Ottoman offensive against the Arabic 
World in the first quarter of the sixteenth century was successful? 
In a previous passage (on pp. 69-70) we have mentioned by 
anticipation that the conquest of the Arabic World at this juncture 
was virtually forced upon the ‘Osmanlis in consequence of a 
religious schism within the bosom of the Iranic Society to which 
the "Osmanlis themselves belonged; and that this schism arose 
through the unexpected and revolutionary resuscitation of Shi'ism 
as a militant political force by Ismá'il Shih Safawi (dominabatur 
A.D. 1500-24). In other words, the incorporation of the Arabic 
World into one part—that is to say, the Ottoman part—of the 
Iranic World was the consequence of a sudden and violent and 
disruptive social convulsion by which the Iranic World itself was 
first overtaken. In the present Annex, we have to trace out, in 
greater detail, the concatenation of events which thus abruptly and 
surprisingly deflected the course of Islamic history. 
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We may preface this investigation by pointing out, once again, 
how completely unexpected the sixteenth- century course of Islamic 
history really was. 

Down to about the year A.D. 1500, the segregation and differentia- 
tion between the infa Arabic and Tranic societies showed every 
sign of persisting and indeed of becoming more sharply accen- - 
tuated. Geographically, a clearly defined frontier had arisen 
between the two worlds; and this frontier extended continuously 
from the waters of the Indian Ocean in the Persian Gulf to the 
waters of the Mediterranean in the Gulf of Alexandretta. The 
province of ‘Iriiq, which had been the metropolitan province of the 
“Abbasid Caliphate, had Jain waste since the sack of the Imperial 
City of Baghdad by the Mongols in A.D. 1258; and in consequence 
the lower valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates had become a 
positive barrier, instead of being a link, between the regions on 
either side of it. Farther to thenorth-west, the line of the Euphrates, 
in the sector between the North Arabian Steppe and the Taurus 
Range, had become once again the military frontier that it had 
formerly been, for some seven centuries, in the Roman Age. From 
the first century B., to the seventh century of the Christian Era, 
the Romans had held the line of the Euphrates first against the 
Arsacids and then against the Sasanids. From the latter part 
of the thirteenth century onwards, the Mamlüks of Egypt held 
the same river-line against the Mongols and their successors. 
Finally, between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, the 
Arabic World was insulated by the barrier of the Taurus from 
the territories which the nascent Iranic Society had conquered 
from Orthodox Christendom in Anatolia, while Anatolia itself 
was linked up with the main body of the Iranic World through 
Azerbaijan. 

‘Thus the geographical frontier between these two worlds was 
clearly defined from one end to the other by a.D. 1500; and the 

;phical insulation of the two regions on either side of this line 

id been accompanied, as we have seen, by a divergence in the 
political and cultural development of the two societies which were 
growing up separately in these two different geographical cradles, 
Tn politics, the Arabic Society looked back to the Abbasid Cali- 
phate while the Iranic Society looked back to the Eurasian Nomad 
begun, 
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Empire of Chingis Khan. In culture, the Arabic Society remained 
faithful to the Classical Arabic language, while the Iranic Society 
had discarded Arabic in favour of Persian as its secular literary 
Vehicle. In fact, in every important aspect of social life, the 
differentiation between the Iranic and the Arabic Society appeared, 
by Ap. 156, to be definitive. p SE 

foreover, although both societies were expanding geographi 

with great vigour e showed any: Belin tr trespass 
seriously upon the others ground. The Arabic Society was 
directing its expansion across the Sahara into Tropical Africa and 
across the Indian Ocean into Indonesia. The Iranic Society was 
expanding out of Anatolia into South-Eastern Europe and out of 
Hindustan into the Deccan and out of Transoxania over the 
Eurasian Steppe; but until the close of the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era the two sister-societies stood, so to speak, back to 
back, and rarely collided with one another. Their mutual 

down to that date can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
invasions of Syria by Mongol armies in the years 1260, 1281, 1299- 
1300, and 1303, and by Timur in 1400-1, may be reckoned as 
Iranic incursions into the domain; and we may count it as 
an Arabic incursion into the Iranic domain when the Mamlük 
Sultan Beybars defeated the Mongols at Abulusteyn in the fast- 
nesses of the Taurus and occupied Caesarea on the Anatolian 
Plateau in A.D. 1277. But these incursions were exceptional. For 
the most part, the two societies steered clear of one another from 
the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era until the 
opening of the sixteenth. 

"The next point to observe is that although, during this period, 
the Arabic and Iranic worlds were more or less isolated from one 
another, the intercommunication between the different parts of 
each of these two worlds was actively maintained, In the Arabic 
‘World in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, the statesman 
and philosopher Ibn Khaldün moved freely from his birth-place at 
"Tunis to Fez and Granada in one direction and to Cairo and Damas- 
cus in the other; and he appears to have found himself almost 
equally at home in any of these local seats of the Arabic culture.! 
Similarly, in the Iranic zone, the poet and philosopher Muhammad 
Jelil-ed-D (vivebat an. 1207. 73) found no difficulty in migrating 
from his birth-place at Balkh, in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, to 
Qoniyah in Anatolia, where he made himself so thoroughly at home 
that he is remembered at this day not as Balkhi but as Rimi. 
With equal facility, a Turkish soldier of fortune like Ertoghrul, 
the father of "Osmán the eponym of the ‘Osmanlis, could traverse 

1 For Tbn Khaldtn's career, se farther IL, C Gi) @), voli, pp. 321-8, below. 
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the Iranic World from the Transoxanian fringe of the Eurasian 
Steppe to the north-western escarpment of the Anatolian Plateau," 
while other Eurasian adventurers, turning their faces in a different 
direction, were able as easily to traverse Afghanistan, in order to 
seek and find their fortunes in India, from the days of Mahmūd 
of Ghaznah to the days of Babur of Farghana. In fact, down to 
the generation of Babur the Timurid (vivebat A.D. 1483-1530) and 
Ismail Shah Safawi (dominabatur A.D. 1499/1500-1523/4) and the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I (imperabat A.D. 1512-20), this active social 
intercommunication between the different parts of the Iranic 
World—a healthy circulation of the blood in the body social— 
continued without intermission, 

From the remote domain which they had carved out for them- 
selves in the European provinces of Orthodox Christendom, the 
Ottoman ‘Ghāzis of Ram’ still looked to the heart of the Iranic 
World for intellectual light and leading. ‘The Ottoman Sultan 
Bāyezid II (imperabat A.D. 1481-1512), who was the father of 
Selim I and the son of Mehmed the Conqueror, was in corre- 
‘spondence with the divines and the men of letters of Khurasin, 
including the Jami and the Sunni doctor Farid-ad-Din 
Abmad-i-Taftizani: the Shaykh-al-Islam of Herat who was put to 
death by Shah Isma‘ll in A.D. 1510 for refusing to pay lip service 
to the Shi't creed.? The Timurid ruler of Herat, Sultan Husayn 
b. Mansür b. Bayqarā (regnabat A.D. 1468-1506), was Jümi's patron, 
and his patronage was not confined to Persian literature. For it was 
Sultan Husayn's minister of state Mir ‘Alt Shir Nawa’l (decessit 
AD. 1501) who gathered round him a literary circle which created 
a new Turki literature on the Persian model; and, while this 
Turkish literary movement in Khurāsān was an artificial and 
ephemeral plant, which did not long survive the ensuing political 
and religious storms to which Khurisin was exposed, it had a 
permanent effect in stimulating the growth of another Turkish 
literature, in the kindred Ottoman Turkish language, at the 

ite extremity of the Iranic World. 

n return for these cultural gifts, the Court of Constantinople 
gave asylum to the prince Badi'-az-Zamin, the son of Sultan 
Husayn Bayqari, after the overrunning of Kħurāsān, about A.D. 

1 Ror Brotha trk see farther TL D fo), yol i tt belom 

ve Ae of Penis, vol. iv (Cambridge 1938, University 
lige iE Kuba are preserved Tn e int volume of Fidi Beya Mauka aT 
e cdllesion of fase papers which was n'a. 1974 aod prinsed at 
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1507, by the Uzbeg Nomad invaders from the Eurasian Steppe.t 
And there are other instances, besides, of a reciprocal give-and- 
take between the two extremities of the Tranic World. While 
it inspirations anc liti were travelling westward 
fom Khuriin to Rün, Rümi technique and technicians were 
travelling eastward from South-Eastern Europe to Khurasin and 
Transoxania. The Timurid Emperor Babur repeatedly refers in 
his Memoirs to his employment of the Rimi battle array: a forma- 
tion of wagons, linked to one another by chains, with firing-parties 
of artillery and musketeers posted in the intervals.? These tactical 
arrangements were superintended for Babur by a Rimi soldier of 
fortune named Mustafa! who incurred the jealousy of Bábur's 
official master of arms, Ustid ‘Ali QülL.« Nor was the Ottoman 
Sun idi de free neue all ei brought fom Tabria o Constantinople by 
Sala Selim when de Camel evacuated Tabir ale thar momentary occupation 
S phe Sit capil gam tp Gee, 2854, bat), shy ces ne gs 
‘Ghvncan He bythe Epkes Pa Bebra end te resemblance Is deal bervecn the 
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earlier,? a certain Salih-ad-Din Misi Qidi-zida-i-Rüm was one 
of the savants who compiled for the Timurid prince Ulugh Beg 
the fans set of astronomical tables that were completed in 
AD. 1437/84 

Te nia be added that there vas not, within the interior of either 
of our two worlds, any regional segregation of communities on 
the basis of for though Turkish as well as Persian was 
current in the Iranic World, and Berber as well as Arabic in the 
Arabic World, the Berber and the Turkish vernaculars were simply 
the vulgar tongues of camp and court; and they did not dispute the 
claims of Arabic and Persian, in their respective geographical 
spheres, to be the vehicles of offcial transactions and of literary 
works of art. In the Iranic World, at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the literary use of the 
‘Turkish language was still in its infancy; and this infant literature 
in the vulgar tongue was not a symptom of linguistic or regional 
nationalism in the modern Western sense. It is a remarkable fact 
that the two grim antagonists Ismi'il Shah Safawi and Selim 
Pádishàh ‘Osmanli were both poets as well as men of blood. But 
in Western eyes it is perhaps still more remarkable that Isma'il, the 
political founder of ‘Modern Persia’, followed the new fashion of 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawā't in writing his verses almost exclusively in the 
Turkish idiom which was his native vernacular, whereas Selim, 
the sovereign of ‘Turkey’, persisted in writing almost exclusively 
in Persian.’ 

‘Thus, down to about A.D. 1500, the Arabic and Iranic worlds were 
more or less isolated from one another, while at the same time 
either world was substantially a unity in itself. ‘This state of affairs, 
however, was radically and permanently upset by the career of 
Isma‘ll Shh Safawi, the resuscitator of Shi'ism as a militant 
political force. 


The Eclipse of the Shi'ah 
In order to understand the revolutionary character of Shih 


Ismā'il’s work, it is necessary to remind ourselves of the history 
of the Shi'ah before Shah Ismà"il's time. 


hazard the guess that he was a refugee $B from Anatolia who had entered Shih 
Ets Sees eod afterward sto Biba, 
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Down to the moment of Shah Ismi'il's dramatic entry upon the 
stage, the survival of Shi'ism in the Iranic and Arabic worlds must 
have seemed to intelligent Sunni observers to be really nothing more 
than one of the curiosities of history: a relic of the past which could 
have little or no significance for the future. The Shi‘ism which 
had survived the pst‘Abbasi interregnum in the cannes and 
corners of Dir-al-Islim was in fact the flotsam and jetsam of a 
movement which belonged to the last chapter in the history of the 
extinct Syriac Society and which reflected the social conditions 
of that now obsolete age. 

Tn its origin, the Shi'ah was the faction of one of the rival Meccan 
houses that laid claim to the Caliphate in a domestic quarrel over 
the spoils of victory among the primitive Arab Muslim conqueror, 
who had reunited under one rule the vast territories that had once 


basis and identifying itself with the reaction of the non-Arab 
subjects of the Caliphate against the Arab ascendancy. The most 
important of these non-Arab communities were the Iranians in 
the eastern and the Berbers in the western provinces of the Arab 

ire; and, of these two, the Iranians were the more highly 
cultivated and the more self-conscious party. Accordingly, under 
the ‘Abbasid régime at Baghdad, from the latter part of the eighth 
century of the Christian Era onwards, we find Shi‘ism perpetually 
seeking to te itself into Iran in the one direction and into 
the Maghrib in the other direction from its original stronghold in 
Lower "Iráq, which was a meeting-place of the Aramaic, Iranian, 
and Arabic elements of the Syriac culture." 

In Inn, it was the (Zaydi) Shi't and not the Sunal version of 
Islam that was adopted by the outlying Iranians in the fastness of 
the Caspian Provinces when they tardily abandoned their ancestral 
Zoroastrianism in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian 
Era;# and in the tenth century these recently converted Daylamis 


Sinning new converts on the periphery. (For this aer. 
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Ibe 
the Syriae "World was founded m Morocco in AD. 788 by an 
‘Alid, Idris b. "Abdallah, after he had tried and failed to make head 
against the ‘Abbasids at Medina. At about the same time, a 
Khāriji ['Dissident"] principality which endured for a century and 
shal, 761-998) was founded in the hinterland of Ifriqlyah by a 

Persian adventurer named Rustem who won the allegiance of the 
Zenüta Berbers The Rustemids extended their rule or influence 
from the coast of Algeria to the hinterland of Tripoli, and severed 
the communication by land between the ‘Abbasid Caliphs at 
Baghdad and their Aghlabid lieutenants in Tunisia; Finally, in 
‘AD. 909, both the Sunni Aghlabids and the Khàrijt Rustemids 
were supplanted in Ifriqiyah and its hinterland by the Fitimids, 
who made their fortunes by winning the allegiance of the Katima 
Berbers, as the Rustemids had made theirs by winning the allegi- 
ance of the Zenāta.* The actual founder of the Fatimid Power in 
Ifriqlyah was the head of a Shi't propaganda organization in Syria 
who styled himself al-Mahdi Abu Muhammad ‘Ubaydallah and 
claimed descent from ‘Ali and Fatimah through the Seventh Imam 
—though his real name was said by the opponents of the Fatimids 
to be Sa'íd b. al-Husayn, b. ‘Abdallah b. Maymün al-Qaddih, 
and his grandfather "Abdallah, who had created the propaganda 
organization which al-Mahdi had inherited, was reputed to have 
been no true descendant of ‘Ali but merely the son of an oculist 
who was a native of the town of Ahwaz in the Iranian province of 
Khuzistan. 

Tn A.D. 969 the Fatimids, at the head of their Katima henchmen, 
succeeded in conquering Egypt and Southern Syria (a country 
which was apt o share the political fortunes of Egypt in this ge; 
{Site Gncumfrene o e Rumian Sap, o da Pli ein utes ceras td of a 
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and for a time it seemed as though not only the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
at Baghdad but Sunnism itself might be overwhelmed by a con- 
vergence of victorious Shi'i Powers from all quarters of the compass. 
The Carmathians, who were co-religionists of the Fátimids,! had 
built up a military, and militant, Power in Arabia which terrorized 
the fringes of Syria and ‘Iriq for about a century (circa A.D. 890~ 
999). In A.D. 930 the Carmathians actually sacked Mecca and 
carried off the Black Stone from the Ka'bah. At the same time, 
"Iriq and Western Iran were under the dominion of the Shi' 
Buwayhids, who dictated the policy of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs at 
Baghdad. ‘There were actually forty weeks, in A.D, 1058-9, when, 
in Baghdad itself, the Khutbah was recited in the name of the 
Fatimid Caliph Mustansir.? This was not, however, the outcome 
of any fraternization between the Daylami Iranian Shi'i henchmen 
of the Buwayhids and the Katima Berber Shi i henchmen of the 
Fiatimids in an union sacrée against the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and 
the Arab ascendancy. For the momentary master of Baghdad who 
gave this fleeting recognition to the Fatimids’ pretensions was not 
a Buwayhid but an ephemeral Turkish war-lord who temporarily 
occupied Baghdad after the overthrow of the Buwayhids, in aD. 
1055-6, by the Saljüqs. The Buwayhids differed in religion from 
the Fitimids, as well as from the Carmathians, inasmuch as they 
belonged to the Zaydi or Six-Imám and not to the Seven-Imam 
branch of the Shi'a and, apart from religious considerations, 
they found their political interest in keeping the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
on their throne in Baghdad as puppets manipulated by Buwayhi 
hands; and therefore the Buwayhids, so long as they remained in 
power, were steadfast in refusing to recognize the Fatimids’ claims 
to the Caliphate. Indeed, these claims were not even recognized 
by the Carmathians, who contested the possession of Syria with the 
Fitimids by force of arms. Through this failure to make common 
Cause, the three Shi'i Powers that had arisen simultaneously 
in the tenth century of the Christian Era threw away the oppor- 
tunity for securing the triumph of Shi'ism which offered itself 
between the entry of the Fatimids into Cairo in A.D. 969 and the 
entry of the Saljügs into Baghdad in A.D. ross. Thereafter, the 

litical power of Shi'ism receded in the Syriac World as rapidly 

as it had previously advanced. 

, The Fitimids and the Carmathians were co-religionists in tbe most exact sense, 


% missionaries who had converted Daylam from Zoroastrianism in the 
ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian Era had been Zeydis. 
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‘This political collapse of Shi 'ism was an accomplished fact before 
the end of the interregnum (circa A.D. 975-1273) which intervened 
between the break-up of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and the emergence, 
from its ruins, of the nascent Arabic and Iranic societies which 
stood to the defunct Syriac Society in the relation of 'Apparenta- 
tion-and-Afilliation’. In Ifriqlyah, Sunnism regained the ascen- 
dancy over Shi'ism circa A.D. 1044-6, when the chieftain of the 
Sanhaja Berbers, to whom the Fatimids had delegated their 
authority in their original dominions after their conquest of Egypt, 
revolted against his overlord, renounced the Shi'i doctrine, and 
accepted investiture from the hands of the ‘Abbasid Caliph at 
Baghdad. The subsequent Berber masters of the Maghrib and 
Andalusia—the Murabits (circa A.D. 1056-1147) and the Muwah- 
hids (circa A.D. 1130-1269)—followed the established Berber prac- 
tice of expressing their political self-consciousness in a religious 
form; but, among these outer barbarians from the Sahara and the 
‘Atlas, the form which this expression took was not Shi'ism but an 
exaggeration ofthe Sunni Orthodoxy.’ In Iran, again, the Turkish 
Saljüqs from the Eurasian Steppe, who overthrew and superseded 
the Iranian Buwayhids from Daylam, were as faithful to Sunnism 
and as hostile to Shi‘ism as their Murabit Berber contemporaries 
and counterparts in the Maghrib. ‘The final blow to Shi'ism was 
struck when the Fitimid Caliphate was snuffed out in Egypt itself 
by Saladin in AJ. 1171, as the result of a competition for the 
mastery of Egypt between the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
the successors of the Saljüqs in Syria and the Jazirah.? 

Thereafter, it was only in the crannies and corners of Dir-al- 
slim that Shi'ism survived as a political force. 

In the highlands of the Yaman, for example, the Zaydi form of 
Shi‘ism asserted itself at an early date, and has maintained itself 
down to the present day, as a religious expression of local particu- 
larism: the reaction of the highlander against the lowlander, of 
the cultivator against the Nomad, and of the ancient culture of the 
Yaman against the parvenue culture of the Hijiz: The present 
Zaydt Imims, who have reigned at San'a since the end of the fst 
Ottoman occupation in A.D. 1633, are the successors of the Rassid 
Imims who founded a Shi'i principality in the more remote fast- 
ness of Sa'dah as early as A.D. 893; and, at the moment when 


is contrast between the Sham of the relatively cultivated Katima and the 
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Shi'ism was collapsing politically in the Maghrib and in Iran, 
the whole of the Yaman, including the San a, was conquered by he 
short-lived Shi i dynasty of the Sulayhids (circa A.D. 1037-1101). 

On the other hand, the lemá ior Seven-lenimscetot the shay, 
which had been politically paramount in fully half of Dar-al-Isl 
when the Fitimids and the Carmathians were at the height of their 
was restricted, before the end of the twelfth century of the 
Era, to two groups of fastnesses—one in Northern Iran 
on the southern slopes of the Elbrüz Range, and the other in 
Northern Syria in the Jabal Ansariyah—which were held by a 
remnant of the 'Ismi'ilis who made themselves notorious under 
the name of the Assassins. And the Assassins barely outlasted the 
post-'Abbasid and pre-Iranic interregnum. ‘Their Iranian fast- 
nesses were reduced to submission by the Mongol conqueror 
Huligà about A.D. 1255; and the temporary recovery of the citadel 
of Alamüt by the last “Grand Master’ of the ‘Order’, Rukn-ad-Din 
Khurshah, in A.D. 1275-6, simply resulted in the extirpation of the 
sect in Iran by Huligi’s successor Abäqā. The Syrian fastnesses 
of the sect were reduced by the Egyptian Mamlüks in A.D. 1270. 
Since then, the Isma'ilis have been represented by the Syrian 
branch of the sect, which survived the loss of its independence and 
has lived on in obscurity, and by a diaspora in India, where, under 
new social and psychological conditions, the descendants of the 
Assassins have undergone their astonishing transformation into the 
mild ‘nation of shopkeepers’ who pay Peter's Pence to the Agha 
Khan under the name of Khwijas.*. Their last surving fastness is 
in Hunza, between Gilgit and the Pamirs. 

In the last quarter of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
En, when the post. Abbasid interegnum was draving to its close 
and the nascent Arabic and Iranic societies were beginning to 
emerge, almost the only overt adherents of Shi'ism that were still 
to be found within the boundaries of Dar-al-Islim were the Zaydis 
in the Yaman and the Imimis—that is to say, the followers of the 
‘Twelve-Imim sect of the Shi'ah, as opposed to the Seven-Imim 
Isma‘ilis—who were maintaining themselves here and there: for 
example in the Jabal ‘Amil at the southern end of the Lebanon 


4 The Atene were a militant branch of the Junie who were organized by 
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Range in Syria, in the East Arabian provinces of Bahrayn and 
Hasi, and at Hillah in the neighbourhood of the Shi'T holy places 
in the original stronghold of Shi'ism in Lower "Iriq One reason 
why these Imámis survived when the Iemi'ilis went under was 
that, in striking contrast to the Ismi'ilis, the Imamis were com- 
mitted to non-violence by the very nature of their special beliefs; 
and they therefore did not invite persecution at the hands of the 
Sunni majority among whom they had to live, At this time, no 
observer could have suspected that this Imámi sect of the Shi'ah 
was destined to achieve by violence a great political renascence of 
Shiism two centuries later, 

During the two hundred years or so which elapsed between the 
emergence of the Arabic and Iranic societies out of the interregnum 
and the opening of Iemi'il Shih Safawi’s career in the last year of 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, Shi ism must have seemed 
a lost cause both on external evidence and a riori—apriori because, 
as we have observed already, the social conditions on which it had 
thriven during the first few centuries after the Hijrah had been 
completely transcended, and on external evidence because it was 
manifest that in point of numbers the Shi'ah, which at its strongest 
had never been more than a strong minority, had now dwindled to 
an insignificant fraction of the Islamic community. 

In regard to the a priori consideration, our survey of the history 
of Shi‘ism to this point has brought out the fact that, by the end 
of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, the motives which had 
evoked and sustained the Shi'i movement during the first three 
centuries of Islam had been put out of action by radical changes 
of circumstance, ‘The personal appeal to right the wrongs of the 
disinherited and persecuted House of ‘Ali had lost much of its 
effect by the time when a line of Caliphs who at any rate laid claim 
to an 'Alid and Fatimid ancestry had enjoyed two centuries of 
power and prosperity as rulers of Egypt, which was the most 
desirable province in the whole heritage of the primitive Arab 
Muslim conquerors with the one possible exception of 'Iráq. By 
the year A.D. 1171, in which the Fatimid rule in Egypt was extin- 
gulthed by Saladin, the usurping House of Umayyah bad already 

extinct for 160 years, even in its last refuge in Andalusia, 
while the usurping House of ‘Abbis was only lingering on at 
Baghdad as a puppet Power whose strings were pulled by Irani 
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Shi'is or by Turkish barbarians. After the overwhelming cata- 
strophe of the Mongol sack of Baghdad in A.D. 1258, it was alto- 
gether impossible to feel that, at the end of the story, the House of 
'Abbis had profited appreciably, in comparison with the fortunes of 
the House of ‘Ali, by that usurpation of the Caliphate in A.D. 750 
which had embittered the Shi'ah so grievously at the time. ‘The 
ghost of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, which was maintained at Cairo 
by the Egyptian Mamlüks for their own convenience from A.D. 
126r onwards, was no object of envy but rather an object of pity 
as a token of the depths to which the once mighty House of ‘Abbas 
had fallen. 

‘And if the personal or dynastic appeal of Shi‘ism had been 
effectively estopped by these complete changes in family fortunes, 
the racial or national appeal had become every whit as obsolete. 
By the year A.D. 1300, the ascendancy of the Arabs over the Iranian 
and the Berber populations in the domain of the ci-devant Arab 
Empire had been over and done with for fully five centuries; and, 
in the course of these centuries, the parts of ‘top-dog’ and ‘under- 
dog’ had actually been reversed. Under the Idrisid and Rustemid 
and Fatimid régimes in the west, and the Tahirid and Saffarid and 
Sámánid and Buwayhid régimes in the east, the former Berber and 
Tranian subjects of the Arabs had enjoyed their turn of ruling over 
their former Arab masters. By A.D. 1300 even this chapter of 
history was a thing of the past,” and all the peoples of the derelict 
Caliphate—Arabs and Berbers and Iranians alike—were being 
ruled by intrusive barbarians from the no-man’s-land beyond the 
frontiers: Nomad Turks and Mongols from the Eurasian Steppe 
and wild Berbers from the Sahara and the Atlas, ‘Thus the entire 
political and psychological situation which had first evoked and 

2 "The actual political of Iranian dynasties in the eastern prov 
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then sustained Shi'ism in the early centuries of Islam had now 
passed away; and, by the same token, Shi'ism might now be 
deemed to have become an anachronism. 

It might also be written off as a mere lingering relic of the past. 
on the test of numbers. In the Maghrib, Shi'ism had left no trace 
of ita former political dominance. Tn Egypt, where the Fitimids 
had reigned for two full centuries with every opportunity to turn 
their pliical power to account for religious propaganda and with 
every inducement for their subjects to consult their material 
interests by adopting the religion of the reigning dynasty, Shi‘ism 
appears to have gained a singularly small foothold among the 
population. At any rate, there is no record of any formidable or 
persistent local religious opposition to the eviction of the last Shi'T 
Fitimid Caliph by the Sunni intruder, Saladin, and no trace of 
any lingering subterranean survival of Shi'ism in the country 
when once the Shi'i dynasty had been brushed aside. So far from 
that, the trouble which was taken by the Ayyibid conquerors of 
Egypt to obtain the blessing of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad, 
and the elaborate fiction of governing Egypt in the name of a 
refugee ‘Abbasid Caliph, which was promptly introduced and 
sedulously maintained by the Ayyübids' Mamlük successors, are 
historical facts which suggest that, on the morrow of the overthrow 
of the Fatimids, Egypt not only acquiesced passively in the substi- 
tution of a Sunni for a Shit régime but was positively Sunni 
rather than Shi't in sentiment? 

A still more striking historical fact is the numerical weakness of 
the Shi'ah in Iran on the eve of Shah Ismi'il's conquest of Iran 
during the first decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era, This fact is attested by several convergent lines of evidence. 
For example, in the time of the poet Jimi (vivebat A.D. 1414-92), 
the province of Khurisin appears to have been predominantly 
Sunni, as it had been in the age of the Samanids and the Saljüqs 
(though Baghdad was now perhaps predominantly Shi'i); and 
when the Timurid prince of Herat, Sultan Husayn b. Mansür b. 
Bayqari (regnabat A.D. 1468-1506) displayed a proclivity towards 
Shi'ism, he was restrained by his minister of state the Turki man 
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of letters Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawi't (decessit A.D. 1501). 
Tsmi'il conquered the city of Tabriz, the capital of fes jan, in 
AD. 1501/2, he was informed by the local Shi'i divines that two- 
thirds of the population were Sunnis; and these Shi'i divines 
themselves attempted (though without success) to dissuade their 
militant co-religionist faa imposing public conformity to Shi'ism 
upon the Sunni m: low citizens at the sword’s 
point. ‘When mg conquered the province of Fas ia A9» 1503, 
P'üumber of the Sunn? doctors of the lav in the city of Karin 
were put to death’; and their colleagues at Herat (including the 
local Sunni Shaykh-al-Islam himself) shared the same fate when 
the province of Khurisin was conquered by Ismi'il in A.D. 15104 
"The numerical weakness of the Shi'ah in Iran at this date is also 
attested in another way by the dearth of Shi'i theological works at 
‘Tabriz in A.D. 1501/2 when these were required for the instruction 
of the forcibly converted Sunni majority ; and, still more strikingly, 
by the dearth of Shi'i divines throughout the territories of the 
Safawi Empire that was brought into existence by Ismā'il’s con- 
quests. This dearth was so extreme that, during the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era, the Safawi Government found it 
necessary to import Shi'i divines into Iran ftom the two Imámi 
Shi't fastnesses in the Jabal ‘Amil and in Bahrayn, in spite of the 
linguistic barrier that divided thee Arabic-speaking exponents of 
Shi'ism from the eaking converts whom it was their 
mision to fata Amd him war ce weak aa thi a che 
beginning of the sixteenth century, in Iran, it was weak a fortiori in 
the outlying regions in which the young Iranic Civilization had 
recently propagated itself. In Anatolia, for example, when the 
Ottoman Padishah Selim (imperabat A.D. 1512-20) retorted to 
Ismail Shih Safawi’s forcible extirpation of the Sunnah in Iran by 
a wholesale massacre of the Shi'i clement in the Ottoman domi- 
nions, the number of the victims is estimated by contemporary 
authorities at the low figure of 40,0007 
Nor was Shi'ism weak in numbers only during the five centuries 
ending in the generation of Shah Ismi'il. During this long inter- 
mediate period, as during the first four centuries of Islam, it was. 
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principal expression of an Iranian social consciousness. During 
this intermediate period, the Iranian social consciousness found its 
expression not in religion but in literature; and, at least ostensibly, 
the leading lights of Persian literary history, from Firdawsi (vivebat 
circa A.D. 930-1020)! to Jámi (civebat AD. 1414-92)? inclusive, 
were not Shi'is but Sunnis. While Shi'ism remained endemic in 
Iran, and indeed became endemic throughout the whole Iranic 
World, beyond the narrow limits of the Iranian Plateau, it was ap- 
parently regarded during these centuries as an obsolete faith which 
reflected the vanished conditions of a past age ruther than anything 
vital in the contemporary life of the young Iranic body social. 

"The same tale is told by the nature of the relations between 
Shi'ism and Sunnism in the Iranic World after the emergence of 
the new society from the post-'Abbasid interregnum, in so far 
a5 the nature of these relations can be ascertained; for they appear, 
on the whole, to have been both static and tolerant. Between the 
close of the thirteenth and the opening of the sixteenth century of 
the Christian Era, records of conversions to S! from Sunnism, 
or of militant Shi" outbreaks in the traditional style of the Khārijis 
and the Carmathians and the Assassins, are few and far between. 
‘A certain proclivity towards the Shi'ah appears to have been shown 
by the Mongol Il-Khan Ghàzin (regnabat A.D. 1295-1304), who 
was the first convert to Islam in his dynasty,* and by Gházin's 
brother and successor Uljaytü (regnabat A.D. 1305-16).5 But this 
penchant máy be accounted for party by the Ps bent 
towards empiricism and eclecticism in religion which was charac- 
teristic of all branches of the House of Chingis Khan, and partly by 
the political enmity between the Mongol II-Khans and the Egyptian, 
Ta Since the Mamlüks had proclaimed their Sunni ortho- 

loxy ostentatiously by setting up at Cairo, in A.D. 1261, a ghost of 
that Abbasid Caliphate silt the Mongols had overthrown at 
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Baghdad in A.D. 1258, it was natural that the Mongol masters of 
Iran and ‘Iriq, when they decided to adopt the religion of their 
, should think of adopting it in a form which was opposed 
e Mamlüks" form of it, and which could not be taken to imply 
oy recognition cf the shadowy ‘Abbasid Caliphate which the 
Mamilüks were maintaining in Egypt for their own political pur- 
poses. The fact that the Il-Khans eventually became Sunnis and 
not Shi‘is after all is another indication of the weakness of the 
Shi'ah and the strength of the Sunnah in Iran at this time. The 
Shi'ite proclivities of Sultan Husayn Bayqar of Herat (regnabat 
AD. 1468-1506) have been referred to already." In the early part 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era and at the other end 
of the Iranic World, there seems to have been at least a tinge of 
Shi'ism, as well as Christianity, in the social revolutionary move- 
ment in the Ottoman Empire which came to a head in the revolt of 
Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din of Simav against the Ottoman Government 
in A.D. 1416.2 This movement, however, was abortive. In fine, the 
only effective and permanent conversion from Sunnism to Shi'ism 
of which there is a record in the Iranic World in this age is the con- 
version of the Safawi House: a family which the heredi- 
tary headship of a religious order with its head-quarters in the 
Caspian Province of Gilin.3 The conversion of the Safawis was of 
course an event of supreme historical importance, since these were 
the ancestors of Shah Ismá'il. 

It is certainly one of the curiosities of history that Shaykh 
Safiyu'd-Din, the founder of the Safiwi House (vivebat circa A.D. 
3359-15334) should not have been a Shi 'i, Yetthereis no evidence of 
his having held Shi'i tenets or even of his having had Shi'i proclivi- 
ties, while he is positively asserted to have been a Sunni in a letter 
addressed to Shaykh Safi’s descendant Tahmisp Shih Safawi by 
the Uzbeg Prince ‘Ubaydallah Khan.+ The first head of the Safawi 

i^ ionis Shaykh Safre grandson 
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This exceptional case of conversion from Sunnism to Shi'ism 
round about the fourteenth century of the Christian Era does not 
appear to have occasioned, on either side, any immediate outbreak 
of either aggressive or defensive fanaticism. Indeed it is Shaykh 
Khwaja 'AII, the first of the Safawi line who was unquestionably 
a Shi, who is reported to have prevailed upon Timur Lenk to 
liberate a number of his ‘Osmanli prisoners of war, notwith- 
standing the fact that the 'Osmanlis were a Sunni community. 
And the tolerant and humane attitude towards the adherents of 
the opposite sect, which this story ascribes to an enthusiastic Sbi'1, 
appears to have been also the attitude of the Sunnis in this age 
towards the Shi'ah. The tolerance of the Ottoman Government, 
which was one of the principal Sunni Powers of the day, is attested 
by the fact that Shih Qüli, who was a propagandist of the Shi't 
faith in the Ottoman dominions and a political agent of the Safawi 
Power into the bargain, was receiving a pension from the Ottoman 
Sultan Bayezid II (imperabat A.D. 14381-1512), and was in friendly 
relations with Báyezid's son Qorqüd, who was the Sultan's viceroy 
at Minysa, down to the eve of the great rebellion of A.D. 1511-12, 
in which Shah Qüli sought to overthrow the Sunni Ottoman Power 
inorder that the Shi'iSafawi Power might reign in its stead. In fact, 
the normal relation between the Sunnah and the Shi'ah, during the 
two centuries ending inthe first decade of the sixteenth century of the. 
Christian Era, seems to have been the relation of ‘live and let live’ 
which still tempers the feud between them in India at this day." 
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"This amiable and reasonable relation between the two ancient 


g 

Society which had given birth to both these men of blood. In this 
savage encounter, which changed the course of Islamic history by 
reopening a breach which has only begun to close again within 
living memory, the initiative was taken by Ismā'il; and it con- 
tinued to remain with him even after his signal discomfiture by 
Selim in a.D. 1514. Accordingly, the career of Ismi'Il, and not the 
career of Selim, is the guiding thread which we have to follow. 


The Career of Ismail Shah Safawo down to AD. 1511 

Temi'il's career provokes two questions: First, how was it that 
the heir to the headship of a religious order—and an order which 
was committed to non-violence by its tenets—now burst upon the 
World as a military conqueror and became the founder of a political 
empire? And, second, what was Ismā'il’s ultimate military and 
political aim? 

"The answer to the first question is that the metamorphosis of the 
Safawi organization from a religious order propagating itself by 
pacifi missionary enterprise? into a political power extending it 
dominion by military force had been accomplished already by 
Ismi'il Shih’s grandfather Shaykh Junayd (militabat A.D. 1447- 
56), who was the grandson of Shaykh Khwaja ‘Ali and the great- 
great-grandson of Shaykh Safi. Shaykh Junayd was evidently 
tempted to abandon Imāmi principles, revolutionize Safawī prac- 
tice, and try his fortune in the political and military arena by the 

tical vacuum that was created in Iran and ‘Iraq by the utter 
disintegration of the Timurid Empire after the death of Shih 
Rukh—an event which occurred in the very year of Shaykh 
Junayd’s accession. Shaykh Junayd raised a military force of ten 
thousand ‘Saints Militant’ (Ghuzat-i-Sifiyah); and his son and 
successor Shaykh Haydar (militabat A.D. 1456-88), who was the 
father and predecessor of Shah Ismi'il, gave the Safawi troops their 
distinctive uniform, the scarlet cap of twelve gores, which gained 
them their nickname of ‘Red Heads’ (Qyzyl Bash). Both Shaykh 

1 On thin point see p. ago above, 
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Junayd and Shaykh Haydar fell in battle.” It will be seen that the. 
Safawi military tradition was inherited and not created by Ismà'il, 
though Ismail himself was the first of his line to pursue the military 
career with success. For weal or woe, however, the Safawi House 
had taken decisively to militarism between Junayd's accession in 
AD. 1447 and Ismi'il’s in AD. 1499/1500. 

When we inquire into Ismā'1l’s ultimate aim when in A.D. 1499] 
1500, at the age of thirteen, he started to turn his inherited military 
power to account, we find that he aimed at nothing less than the 
military conquest of the entire Iranic World and that he proposed 
to use his power in order to impose the faith of the ShI' minority 
of the Iranic Society upon the consciences of the Sunni majori 
by sheer force. The two objectives have to be distinguished, 
because the second was a sensational and deplorable departure 
from the Iranic practice of ‘live and let live’, whereas the former 
was a natural reflection of the social unity of the Iranic World, 
which had remained unbroken down to Ismà'il's day.? 

Tsma'il's oecumenical ambitions are revealed in the organization 
of his army. ‘Two of his army corps bore the names of Türkmen 
tribes—the Avshārs and the Qajirst—and this Turkish tribal 
element was perhaps the nucleus, since the Safawi battle-cry was 
in the Turkish language,* and a Turkish vernacular was Ismi'il's 
own mother-tongue, as is testified by the evidence of his poetical 
works? The majority of the corps, however, bore geographical 
names which corresponded to the dominions of various Sunni 
Powers of the day Presumably the soldiers who served in each 
of these Safawi corps were actually recruited from the respective 
countries after which the corps were named; and the names were 
tantamount to an announcement of Isma'il’s intention to extend 
his rule over each of these countries through the military prowess 
of his local adherents who had already rallied to his banner. If this 


1 For Shaykhs Junayd and Haydar, see Browne, op. cit vol iv, pp. 47-8, 
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interpretation is right, the names tell their own tale. The Rūmlū 
corps was presumably recruited from the descendants of those 
‘Osmanli prisoners of war whose liberty had been obtained from 
Timur Lenk by one of Ismā'il’s ancestors.! The Hāmyd-lẹ and 
the Tekke-li were presumably recruited from the South-West 
Anatolian principalities of Himyd and Tekke: two Turkish 'suc- 
cessor-states' of the Anatolian Saljiq Empire which had been 
conquered, in A.D. 1381-91 and A.D. 1450 respectively, by the 'Os- 
manlis, after the ‘Osmanlis had grown to be a match for all the 
other 'successor-states' of the Saljüqs combined, in consequence 
of their conquests in Europe. Himyd and Tekke had submitted, 
perforce, to the Ottoman yoke; but their people had never for- 
gotten that their new ‘Osmanli masters had been the least among 
the successors of the Saljüqs in the beginning; and their consequent 
restiveness under Ottoman rule apparently found expression in 
Shi'ism. The Hamyd-l and the Tekke-li fought for Ismi'il 
‘Shih Safawi as their future liberator from their present Ottoman 
masters. Another of Shah Ismā'il’s corps, the Dhu’l-Qadar,} were 
presumably recruited from the principality of that name in the 
highlands of South-Eastern Anatolia which was the buffer-state 
between the ‘Osmanlis and the Egyptian Mamlüks. The Shimla 
were presumably recruited from the Mamlük dominions in Shim 
or Syria (e.g. from among the Imámi Shi'is of the Jabal ‘Amil). 
The Mawsyl-lys must have been Arab or Kurdish recruits from 
Mawsil (Mosul): a key-point on the line of march between Ismā'il’s 
base of operations in Gilin and the Shi'i holy cities in 'Iriq. 

While this list of names reveals Ismà'il's ambitions, his prospects 
of success, when he started on his career of conquest in A.D. 1500, 
can hardly be appreciated without a preliminary glance at the 
political state of the Iranic World in that year. 

The two governing factors in the situation were, first, the collapse 
and disintegration of the empire which had been established over 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and Iran and century earlier, by 
Timur Lenk;* and, second, the settled of the "Osmanlis, 
which was to concentrate all their energies upon making conquests 
in Europe and to limit their action in Asia to the minimum necessary 
in order to cover their rear. 
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‘Timur’s Empire had proved ephemeral.! In Western Iran and 
"Iräq, it had not outlasted its founder's lifetime. In these regions, 
the dominion had passed in A.D. 1405, the very year of Timur's 
death, to Türkmen tribes of the same breed as Isma ‘il’s Avshárs and 
From A.D. 1405 to 1411, Western Iran and ‘Iraq had been 
partitioned between the Qara Qoyünlü and the Jalayrs, while since 
AD. 1411 the two territories had been dominated by a single Türk- 
men tribe: the Qara Qoyünlü from A.D. 1411 to 1469, and the Aq 
Qöyünlü thereafter. In Khurásán and the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, the 
Timurid Empire had held together, in a ramshackle fashion, for half. 
a century longer; but, after the death of Shih Rukh in A.D. 1447, it 
had fallen to pieces even in its homelands. During the last half of 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, the Timurid domain in 
these regions was partitioned among a multitude of small, shifting, 
warring Timurid principalities which presented as melancholy a 
contrast to the Empire of Timur as was presented to the Empire of 
Charlemagne by the Carolingian principalities after the Partition 
of Verdun in A.D. 843.7 

This collapse of the Timurid Power had given the ‘Osmanlis 
relief without tempting them either to take their revenge for the 
wanton blow which Timur had dealt them, or again to indulge 
their ambitions by occupying the new vacuum on their Asiatic 
frontier. ‘They contented themselves with restoring their Asiatic 
dominions to the limits at which they had stood before Timur 
intervened in Anatolia: and when, half a century after the over- 
throw of Bayezid I by Timur at Angora in A.D. 1402, Bayezid’s 
successor Mehmed the Conqueror (imperabat A.D. 1451-81) found 
the Ottoman Power sufficiently recuperated to go into action agair 
he deliberately pursued the established policy of his House. In 
spite of his name and fame, Mehmed Padishah ‘Osmanli was not a 
‘conqueror’ in the same sense as either Timur Lenk or Ismā'il Shah 
Safawi; for he was not aiming at an oecumenical dominion. He is 
famous because he set himself with success to round off an empire 
which had expanded steadily within. definite limits. The 'Osmanlis 
were an Iranic community which had started life in the borderland 
between the Iranic and the Orthodox Christian worlds and had 
acquired an empire by conquering Orthodox Christian territories. 
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"The historical function of the Ottoman empire-builders was to bring 
the Orthodox Christian Society's “Time of Troubles’ to a close by 
uniting the whole of the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
politically into one universal state under an alien Pax Ottomanica.* 
‘And this Ottoman task, which had been interrupted, on the verge 
of completion, by Timur's tempestuous passage, was duly com- 
pleted by Sultan Mehmed II. 

‘Mehmed spent his life in wiping out those enclaves of territory 
in the Balkan and Anatolian peninsulas which had not yet fallen 
under Ottoman sovereignty; and with one or two exceptions— 
e.g. the Hungarian stronghold in Belgrade and the stronghold of 
the Knights of St. John on the Island of Rhodes and a few Venetian 
strongholds in the Aegean—he had substantially achieved his life- 
work before his death in A.D. 1481. The conquest of the East 
Roman Imperial City of Constantinople in A.D. 1453 was simply 
the most conspicuous achievement in this limited and definite 
series, On his Asiatic land-frontier, Mehmed’s programme included. 
the annexation of the Greek principality of Trebizond and the 
Turkish principality of Qiramin (the senior ‘successor-state’ of 
the Anatolian Saljüq Empire, and a more formidable adversary 
than the shadow of the East Roman Empire) And when he had 
conquered Trebizond in 1461 and Qāramān in 1465, he refused 
to be drawn on farther eastward. His non-expansioh policy in this 
quarter became apparent when he was threatened with an attack 
on the part of Uzun Hasan, the prince of the Aq Qoyünlü Türkmens. 
who was alarmed at the fall of Qiraman and Trebizond and at the 
same time elated by his own succession to the lordship of ‘Iriq and 
Western Iran. Mehmed forestalled this danger by an offensive 
defensive, invaded Uzun Hasan's territory, and a defeat 
on the Türkmen at Bayburt in 1473. But he made no motion to 
follow this victory up. It is true that Mehmed’s death on the 3rd 
May 1481 overtook him marching eastward again; but his objec- 
tive on this occasion was probably limited to the buffer-state of 
Dh Quiar in South-Eastern. Anatolia; and before his death he 
had dispatched another expeditionary force, in exactly the opposite 
direction, to occupy Otranto in the Reel of Italy? When these two 
simultaneous military enterprises at the end of Mehmed the 
Conqueror's reign are taken together, they give the impression that 
Death found him still at work upon his precise and limited pro- 
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gramme of making the Ottoman Empire conterminous with the 
area once covered by the East Roman and Bulgarian Empires; and 
the Taurus Range and Trebizond marked the historical limits of 
the East Roman Empire in Asia, Until the appearance on the scene 
of Ismail Shah Safawi, with his programme of oecumenical con- 
quest and forcible conversion to Shi'ism, there is no indication of 
any Ottoman ambition to expand in Asia, outside the historical 
limits of Orthodox Christendom, at the expense of other Islamic 
Powers, just as there is none of any Ottoman intolerance towards 
the Shi'ah. The military and religious aggressiveness of Iemi'il 
eventually forced a profound change of policy upon the ‘Osmanlis 
on both these heads. 

At the outset, however, the persistent and deliberate passivity 
of the Ottoman policy in Asia worked together with the disintegra- 
tion of the Timurid Power to give Ismā'il Shah Safawi's ambitions 
a free field, The derelict Timurid domain was virtually at the 
disposal of the first comer; and the portion of the prize that lay 
nearest to Ismā'il’s base of operations in Gilin was the western 
half, in which the Timurid régime had not only broken down but 
had disappeared altogether. The Aq Qöyüniü Türkmens, who 
had squatted, in the Timurids’ place, in ‘Iraq and in Western Iran, 
were no match for the Avshir and Qajár Türkmens of Ismi'il, 
whose native Nomad hardihood and energy were fortified by 
religious fanaticism as well as by hereditary devotion to the family 
of their leader, and whose numbers were reinforced by recruits 
from the Shi'i minority in the dominions of the Shi'ite paladin’s 
Sunni adversaries, Ismi'il's first military success was the defeat 
and slaughter of the King of Shirwan (the slayer of Isma'il's father 
Haydar) in A». 1500, The decisive victory in this first stage of 
‘Ismi‘il’s career was the overthrow of the Aq Qóyünlü at the Battle 
of Shurür in A». 1501/2: a triumph which was followed by the 
‘crowning of Ismi'il in Tabriz and by the sensational inauguration 
of his religious policy of wholesale conversion by force. Between 
AD. 1500 and A.D. 1508 (the year of his conquest of Baghdad), 
Tana i had eliminated all powers and principalities, great or small 
that challenged his mastery over an area which extended from the 
province of Shirwiin, at the south-eastern foot of the Caucasus, to 
the province of Kirman on the south-western border of the Dash- 
i-Lüt, the Central Desert of Iran. 

What were to be Ismi'il's relations with the petty Timurid 
princes who still retained a precarious hold upon Khurasin and 
Transoxania between the north-eastern border of the Central 
Desert of Iran and the southern fringe of the Eurasian Steppe? 
‘This question was answered for Ismail by the apparition of a rival 
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aspirant to the Timurid inheritance who had been conquering the 
north-eastern half of it while lama il had been similarly engaged 
in the west. This competitor was a new Eurasian Nomad intruder 
upon Iranic soil, in the shape of Shaybak or Shaybānī Khan, the 
leader of the Uzbegs. 

This fresh invasion of the Islamic World by a Eurasian Nomad 
horde within less than a century after the death of Timur Lenk 
was a signal proof that Timur's life-work was utterly undone. It 
had been Timur mission to liberate the oases of Transoxania 
from Nomad domination and to establish an Iranic military and 
political ascendancy over the Eurasian Nomadic World) But 
‘Timur had turned aside from the completion of this constructive 
task in order to exhaust the energies of the Iranic Society in barren 
fratricidal conflicts with the contemporary Iranic Powers in 
Western Iran and 'Iriq and Hindustan and Anatolia. The return 
of the Nomadic tide within less than a century was the nemesis for 
the wanton misdirection of aim which had wrecked Timur's career. 
‘The Uzbeg invasion of Transoxania and Khurisin in the first 
decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era was the more 
portentous inasmuch as it was not, apparently, occasioned by any 
deterioration in the physical environment of the Nomadic life on 
the Uzbegs’ Eurasian ranges. The physical pressure resulting 
from a desiccation of the Steppe accounts for many of the most 
violent and sensational eruptions of Nomadic conquerors from ‘the 
Desert’ into ‘the Sown’ ; but ‘i Asia’ appears to beat in 
a rhythmical alternation of aridity and humidity; and the turn of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era appears to 
fall within what was a relatively humid period in the alternating 
rhythm, Thus the Uzbegs' irruption into the Iranic World at 
this date can hardly be accounted for by a physical push from 
behind; and it must therefore be attributed to a social pull 
from in front? The political vacuum left by the collapse of the 
Timurid Empire was drawing in the Uzbegs from one quarter 
at the moment when it was drawing in the Qyzyl-Básh from the 


other. 

‘The horde which thus undid Timur's work within a century of 
his death was not one of those hordes that Timur himself had 
encountered and chastised. Timur had crushed the Chaghatiy 
horde of Mughalistan or Zungaria who had been the previous 
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Nomad suzerains of Transoxania; and he had crushed the p 
hordes of Qipchāq, whose vast appanage had embraced a suzerainty 
over Khwürizm at one extremity and over Russia at the other.? 
‘Though Timur had harried the Eurasian Steppe victoriously from 
coast to coast—a feat which many sedentary Powers had attempted 
but which none had achieved before him*—there were other 
tenants of the vast Steppe whose ranges were so remote from 
Samarqand that they had lain beyond the reach of even Timur's 
arm; and one of these was the horde whose alternative eponyms 
were Shaybin and Uzbeg and whose proper ranges were in 
Western Siberia. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era these 

Uzbegs, who had escaped unscathed by Timur’ passage attempted 

osses their neighbours and cousins the White Horde, who 
had received the full shock of the impact. The White Horde's 
ranges lay on the Steppes of Eastern Qipcháq, between the western. 
foot of the Altai and the east bank of the Lower Volga: a less 
inclement region thar! the Uzbegs’ sub-arctic appanage on the 
banks of the Irtish and the Ob. This enterprise, which was under- 
taken about A.D. 1428 by the Uzbeg Khan Abu'l-Khayr, was 
unsuccessful; for after the Uzbeg leader's death in A.D. 1469/70 
the White Horde, whom he had temporarily driven out of Qipcháq 
into Mughalistan, surged back westward into their hereditary 
domain and forcibly incorporated the majority of the Urbes 
intruders into their own tribal organization, Towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, Abu'l-Khayr's grandson, Muhammad Shay- 
bani, found himself with only a remnant of an Uzbeg horde that 
he could call his own—constrained to seek a livelihood, off the 
Steppe, in the service of some sedentary Power. 

Muhammad Shaybani had the choice of seeking his fortune in 
either of two alternative directions. He might turn towards Russia 
or turn towards Transoxania; and, if he had come upon the scene 
a century or so earlier, he would probably have chosen the former 
objective, for Russia had been one of the easiest as well as the 
widest conquests of ‘the Sown’ which the Eurasian Nomads had 
made in their latest and greatest eruption out of ‘the Desert’, under 
‘Mongol leadership, in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era. 
At the close of the fifteenth century, the Mongol Khanate of Jaji’s 
appanage which had exercised this Nomad dominion over Russia 
was stil in existence at the Saray on the left bank of the Volga, just 
below the elbow where that river's course re approaches closest to the 
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course of the Don.t But Saray now offered no attractive prospect 
to a Nomad soldier of fortune; for Russia had become more than a 
match for the Nomads after the union of the two strongest Russian 
states—the Grand Duchy of Muscovy and the Republic of Nov- 
gorod—in A.D. 1478; and the Russians did not wait long before they 
passed over to the offensive. In 1502, when Muhammad Shaybünt 
was busy carving out a kingdom for himself at the expense of his 
fellow Muslims in Transoxania, Saray was annexed by Russia; 
and this was the first step in a Russian advance which only found 
its term, four centuries later, on the coast of the Pacific and on the 
summit of the Pamirs.? 

Meanwhile, Shaybani Khan Uzbeg had made better provision 
for his own fortunes—though not for the interests of the Iranic 
Society or of Islam—by turning his face in the other alternative 
direction. He repaired to Transoxania; took service with the 
‘Timurid Government at Bukhara; changed sides in a battle between 
his Timurid master and the Chaghatay Khan of Western Mughali- 
stan; was rewarded by his new patron with the governorship of 
‘Tishqand; and used this post as ‘a jumping-off ground’ for spring- 
ing, on his own account, upon the Timurid dominions of Bukhara 
and Samarqand.! 

Muhammad Shaybini’s conquest of the two chief cities of 
Transoxania was achieved in the same year—a.D. 1500—in which 
Ismail Safawi made his military début at the opposite end of the 
ci-devant Timurid Empire by conquering the Transcaucasian 
province of Shirwin;* and thereafter the two conquerors pushed 
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forward into Iran with equal speed from the north-east and the. 
north-west towards ‘the natural frontier’ of the Central Desert. 
‘The Timurids were as utterly outmatched by the Shaybüni as 
the Aq Qóyünlà were by the Safawi. In A.D. 1501-2, the young 
Timurid prince Babur, who had inherited the small and out-of-the- 
way province of Fargháni, made his first entry upon the stage of 
history in a gallant attempt to retrieve for his House their lost 
Transoxanian dominions. He actually recovered Samarqand for a 
moment—only to be driven out and to lose his own patrimony of 
Farghānā into the bargain. Thereafter, in A.D. 1502-3, Bübur 
persuaded the Chaghatáy Khans of Western and Eastern Mughali- 
stan to join forces with each other and with himself in an attempt to 
drive the Uzbegs out of Farghānā; but the Shaybānī was stronger 
than the coalition. He took the two Khans prisoner and annexed 
the greater part of the Chaghatay Horde's ranges, as well as the 
province of Táshqand, which he had formerly governed as their 
agent, while Babur fled to Afghanistan. Thereupon, in A.D. 1505-8, 
the Shaybàni conquered Khwarizm with one hand and Khurisn 
with the other, until, of all the House of Timur, Babur, and Babur 
only, wes lft in cha field; and Bibur was a fugitive from his home. 

‘Muhammad Shaybini's next enterprises, however, were less 
successful. In A.D. 1509, when he turned on his tracks and invaded 
the Qipchiq Steppe, he was roughly handled by the White Horde 
and the ci-devant Uzbegs whom they had incorporated}! and in 
1510 he committed the folly of poaching upon Ismail Safawi’s 
preserves. In this year he crossed the Iranian desert, raided the 
province of Kirmin,? and sent ‘a most insulting letter in reply to 
i'il’s politely worded remonstrance' ‘The Safawi retorted to 
this provocation by marching against the Shaybüni and bringing 
him to battle at Tahir-abad, near Merv. In this second decisive 
battle in Shah Isma'i’s career, which was fought on the 1st or 2nd 
December 1510, the Uzbegs were heavily defeated by the Qyzyl 
Bish, and Muhammad Khan Shaybint himself was among the 
slain! 

This victory doubled Isma'tl's power at one stroke; and the 
events which followed played still further into his hands. Upon the 
news of Tahir-abad, Babur promptly issued out of his fastness in 
Afghanistan and attempted once again to recover Transoxania with 
the aid of 20,000 Chaghatáy Mughals who had been transplanted 
from Zungaria to Khurasin by Muhammad Shaybáni. The Uzbegs, 
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however, had been defeated by Ismi'il without being annihilated; 
and Babur found that they were still too strong for him when he 
measured his strength against them once more in January 1511. 
At this juncture, when Babur was marking time, bafiled, at Qun- 
düz, on the south side of the Oxus, Ismá'il intervened. He sent an 
embassy to Bābur bringing Babur's sister (she was Shaybini's 
widow) and an offer of friendship; and this courtly gesture on 
Ismā'il’s part seems to have been followed by negotiations between 
the heir of the Safawis and the heir of the Timurids over which the 
later historians of Bābur and his orthodox Sunni descendants have 
discreetly drawn a veil. The fact seems to be that the two princes 
struck an unholy bargain. Babur, on his part, seems to have asked 
for, and received, a promise of military assistance from Ismi'il; 
while Ismá'il, on his part, seems to have made his military assistance 
conditional upon Bibur’s conversion to Shi'ism, and to have 
received Bübur's assurance that he would accept Isma'il’s help on 
Ismi'ils term: 

Whatever the understanding may have been, there is no question 
about the sequel. 

‘The first result was that, in October 1511, Babur returned to the 
attack with a Qyzyl Bish army supporting him; and that, with this 
support, he achieved in the autumn what he had failed to achieve 
in the preceding winter. He successfully reoccupied Samarqand 
and drove the Uzbeg invaders out of the Transoxanian oases into 
their native steppes. This victory, won with Ismi'il's aid by a 
fugitive prince who had become Ismail lieutenant, was Ismà'il's 
own victory in effect; and thereafter, during the interval between 
the campaigning seasons of A.D. 1511 and A.D. 1512, Ismá'il stood 
at the height of his power. He had crowned the conquests of the 
past twelve years by assuming the position of Warden of the North- 
Eastern Marches of South-Western Asia over against the Great 
Eurasian Steppe; and two thousand years of history bore witness 
that, time and again, the effective wardens of these marches had 
derived from their wardenship the title to be the ruling, or at any 
rate the paramount, Power in the region which they were defendin 
26 far south sa the Indian Ocean and as far west as the Medite 
ranean. The Medes had won this power by expelling the Scyths; 
the Achaemenids by keeping out the Massagetac the Umayyads by 
expelling and the ‘Abbasids by keeping out the Türgesh; Timur 
Lenk by expelling the Mughal ‘jatah’; and at other times there had 
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been other wardens of the same marches—the Greek princes of 
Bactria and the Siminids and the Khwārizm Shihs—who, short 
of being the masters of all South-Western Asia, had been the 
foremost Powers in the South-Western Asia of their day? In 
the winter of A.D. 1511-12, the Imperial mantle conferred by this 
wardenship, which had been worn last by Timur a century back, 
appeared to have descended upon the shoulders of Shah Ismi'il in 
virtue of the mutually advantageous compact between the Safawi 
empire-builder and the last of the Timurids, Bábur. At this point, 
however, which was the zenith of his career, Shah Isma‘il was 
overtaken by the nemesis of his dual ambition : the ambition to win 
an oecumenical empire by conquest and to use this political power 
in order to impose the minoritarian religion of Shi'ism upon a 
Sunni majority by main force. 


The Career of Ismā'il Shah Safati after A.D. 1511 

‘The first chapter in the story of Ismi'il Shih Safawi's discom- 
fiture (which also involved the temporary and local discomfiture of 

ur Padishah Timüri) is plainly set out in the following passages 

in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi 

“Now when the Emperor [Babur] arrived in Bokhirl, he sent back the 
auxiliaries of Shah Ismi'll, after praising them for their services and 
bestowing upon them adequate rewards, while he himself, victorious 
and covered with glory, proceeded to Samarqand. All the inhabitants of 
the towns of Mi-warl-an-Nahr*—high and low, nobles and poor men, 

idees and artizans, princes and peasants—alike testified their joy at 

the advent of the Emperor. He was received by the nobles, while the 
other classes were busy with the decoration of the town. The streets and 
the bazaars were draped with cloth and gold brocades, and drawings and 
pictures were hung up on side. Emperor entered the city in 
the middle of the month of Rajab in the year 917,? in the midst of such 
pomp and splendour as no one has ever seen or heard of, before or 
Since, The angels cried aloud: "Enter with peace", and the people 
exclaimed: “Praise be to God, Lord of the Universe.” The people of 
‘Ma-wari-an-Nahr, especially the inhabitants of Samarqand, had for 
years been longing for him to come, that the shadow of his protection 
ight be cast upon them. Although, in the hour of necessity, the 
Emperor had clothed himself in the garments of Qyzyl Bash (which was 
pure heresy; nay, almost unbelief), they sincerely hoped, when he 
mounted the throne of Samarqand (the throne of the Law of the Pro- 
phet), and placed on his head the diadem of the holy Sunnah of Mubam- 
fad, that he would remove from it the crown of royalty (Shahi), whose 
nature was heresy and whose form was as the tail of an ass. 
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“But the hopes of the people of Samarqand were not realised. For, as 
jet, the Emperor did not feel able to dispense with the aid of Shah 
Tezu't nor did he consider himself sufficiently strong to cope single- 
handed with the Uzbeg; hence he appeared to overlook (muddra) the 
gross errors of the Qyzyl Bish. On this account, the people of Mā- 
‘Warl-an-Nahr ceased to feel that intense longing for the Emperor which 
they had entertained while he was absent—their regard for him was at 
an end. It was thus that the Emperor began (already) to flatter the 
Türkmens (Le. the Qyzyl Bish], and associate himself with them. . . . 

"When the Emperor, in Rajab 917, mounted the throne of Samarqand, 
as has been stated above, the learned men and nobles of Mi-warl-an- 
Nahr were indignant af his attachment to Shih Ten and at his 
ption of the Türkmen style of dress. When thatwinter had passed and 
spring had set in (the plentiful drops of her rain having clothed the earth 
in green raiment) the Uzbeg advanced out of Turkistan. Their main 
body marched against Táshqand, while "Ubaydallah? went to Bukhari 
by way of Yati Rad ‘the citadel of "Tashqand had been fortified 
by Amir Ahmad Qisim Kuhbur, (the Emperor) sent him some rein- 
forcements, under the command of such men as Amir Dust Nisir, 
Sultan Muhammad Duladi,? and others, while he himself (the Emperor) 
advanced on Bukhiri. When he neared the town, news of his approach 
reached ‘Ubaydalan Khan, who (becoming alarmed) immediately drew 
his bridle anc returned along the road by which he had just come. The 

pursued him, overtook him at Kal Malik, and compelled him 
to Pre "Ubeyéallah Khan bad 3,000 men with him, while the 
Emperor had 40,000. ‘Ubaydallah Khan having repeated to the end of 
the verse: “And how often has not a smali force defeated a large one, 
by the permission of God?” (faced the Emperor), and a fierce battle 
began to rage. God, the most high, has shown to the peoples of the 
Earth, and especially to kings and rulers, that no boast is to be made of, 
no reliance to be placed in, the numbers of an army nor [in] their 
agra for He i i igh pres victory to whomgoowes He wil 
‘Ubaydallah Khan, with 3,000 shattered (rihta) mèn, who 
cit mont previously had rene before this tame fre now 
e feated an army of 40,000, perfectly equipped and mounted on 
fine horses (tupchäg).* Tihs ea erased Sa Seber the gem guit 
‘The Emperor had reigned eight months in Samarqand. 

“When the Emperor returned to Samarqand, he was unable to get a 
firm footing upon the steps of the throne, and so, bidding farewell to 
the sovereignty of Samarqand, he hastened to Hisir. He sent one 
ambassador after another to Shah Ismi'il, to inform him of what had 
passed, and to beg for succour. Shah Isma'il granted his request, and 
Seat Mir Najm, Hs commander in-chil, with 60,000 men, to his aid. 
‘Thus at the beginning of the winter succeeding that spring, (the allies) 
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once more marched against the Uzbeg. On reaching Qarshi, they found 
that Shaykhim Mirzi, the uncle of "Ubaydallah Khan, had strengthened 
the fort of Qarshi. They, therefore, began by laying siege to the fort, 
which they quickly reduced. ‘Then they put to death Shaykhim Mirza, 
and massacred the whole of the people of the fort, killing both high and 
low—the sucklings and the decrepit." 

“Of the Uzbeg Sultans, each one had fortified himself in his own 
castle, Thus Jani Beg Sultan had stood on the defensive in the fort of 
Ghajdavan. When the Türkmens had finished with Qarshi they asked 
the Emperor about the condition of all the fortified cities of Mi-wari- 
an-Nahr, and he described them one by one. It appeared that the 
‘easiest of all to take was that of Ghajdavin; towards it, therefore, they 
marched, The Uzbeg Sultans heard of their coming, and entered the 
fort on Li sight that the m and the Emperor, who were 
encamped before the place, were busy preparing their siege implements. 
"At dawn they arranged thelr forces in the midst of the suburbs, and 
stood facing (the enemy). On the other side, too, preparations were 
made for a fight. Since the Uzbeg were in the midst of the suburbs, the 
field of battle was narrow. The Uzbeg infantry to pour forth 
their arrows from every corner, so that very soon the claws of Islam 
twisted the hands of heresy and unbelief, and victory declared for the 
‘True Faith [i.e. for the Sunnah]. The victorious breezes of Islam over- 
turned the banners of the schismatics. (The Türkmens) were so com- 

letly routed thet most of them perched on the fed; nll the rents that 

id been made by the swords of Qarshi were now sewn up with the 
arrow-stitches of vengeance. They sent Mir Najm and all the Türkmen 
Amirs to Hell. The Emperor retired, broken and crestfallen, to Hisir.'* 

Every line of this passage breathes an implacable Sunni hatred 
of the Shi'ah and the Qyzyl Bash and the Safawi andall their works; 
and this fanatical spirit is the more remarkable when we recall the 
fact that the author, Mirzi Haydar Düghlát, was the son of a 
Chaghatüy beg who had been murdered by "Ubaydallah Khün 
"Uzbeg's predecessor Muhammad Khan Shaybàni,? and that Babur, 
who had thrown in his lot with Shah Ismi"il in order to retrieve his 
ancestral dominions from the common enemies of the Mughal and 
the Timurid, was Haydar’s cousin, benefactor, and hero. Indeed, 
‘Mirza Haydar was actually in Babur's service at this time (though 
he was not present at all the military actions here recorded); and he 
shared the unpleasant consequences of Bübur's discomfiture. For, 
after the making of peace between Shih Isma'il and ‘Ubaydallah 
Khin in a.D. 1513,4 the Chaghatiys as well as the Timurids gave up 
the struggle to save their Central Asian heritage from passing under 
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the Uzbegs' dominion. In A.D. 1514, the Chaghatiys abandoned 
Täshqand and turned their energies to the enterprise of recouping 
by reasserting their authority in the Tarim Basin'—a 
movement which eventually carried Haydar himself into Tibet and 
Kashmir and placed him on the throne of the latter country from 
AD. 1541 to his death in 1551. Thus Haydar's career was upset 
as violently as Bibur's career by the outcome of the decisive battle 
which had been fought at Ghajdavan (Ghujduwan) on the rath 
November 1512; and, at the time when he was writing the Tarikh- 
i-Rashidi, the memory of that disastrous defeat was not softened 
for Haydar by Babur’s consolations; for the throne of Kashmir was 
not a dazzling reward for a forced migration across the Tibetan 
Plateau, whereas Babur won a consolation prize in India which 
almost eclipsed the empire of his ancestor Timur when, in A.D. 
1519, he finally turned his back upon the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin for 
ever and descended, from his Afghan fastness, upon the Basin of the 
Indus and the Ganges. ‘Thus every personal consideration must 
have militated, in Mirzà Haydar's mind, against his rejoicing in 
Babur Padishh’s defeat and in "Ubaydallah Khan’s victory; and if 
Mirzà Haydar's religious feelings, as a Sunni, were strong enough 
to override these personal interests and to cause him to rejoice in 
his own side’s defeat all the same, we may infer that the rest of 
Haydar's Central Asian Sunni co-religionists, who had no com- 
parable personal interests at stake, must have rejoiced at the outcome 
of the Battle of Ghujduwin a fortiori. 

We may also infer that the hostility of the Sunni population of 
‘Transoxania to the Safawi, and therefore, at second hand, to 
Bibur for having consented to put on the Safawi’s Qyzyl Bash 
uniform, was the decisive military factor in the Transoxanian cam- 
paign of A.D. 1512. For the wardens of the Transoxanian marches 
of South-Western Asia had never held the frontier by the unaided 
strength of their own arms. They had merely been the leaders of 
the warlike frontiersmen of the Transoxanian oases. The Achae- 
menidae had been able to rely upon those Soghdian barons who 
offered such a strenuous resistance to Alexander the Great after the. 
fall of the last Darius;? and Timur had only succeeded in expelling 
the Chaghatiy Nomads from Transoxania in the six hard-fought 
campaigns of AD. 1362-7 because he, likewise, had been the 
leader of a popular movement. Indeed, at the crisis of this struggle 
between Transoxania and the ‘jitah’, when the Battle of the Mire 
had resulted in as severe a defeat for Timur and his braves as Bübur. 
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and his Qyzyl Bish auxiliaries suffered at Ghujduwan in ap. 1512, 
a military disaster which left the Nomad invader in possession of the 
open country was actually retrieved by the indomitable resistance 
of the townspeople of Samarqand under the leadership of their 
‘ulama, This repulse of the Nomad besiegers of Samarqand by the 
townspeople themselves in A.D. 1365 had been the turning-point of 
this previous Central Asian war between ‘the Desert’ and ‘the 
Sown’; and there is no reason to suppose that in A.D. 1512 the 
townspeople and peasantry of Transoxania were any less averse 
from the prospect of falling again under Nomad dominion than 
they had been in A.D. 1365. The difference between the two 
situations was that, on the earlier occasion, these Transoxanian 
Sunnis had not been torn in two directions between two conflicting 
loyalties; for their champion, Timur, was Sunni like themselves, 
as well as their enemy the ‘jatah’. On the other hand, in A.D. 1512 
their descendants had to choose between acquiescing in the dominion 
of a Eurasian Nomad barbarian who was their co-religionist and 
striking a blow for their own hereditary champion and ruler the 
Timurid Babur when Babur had thrown in his lot with the Shi't 
heretic Ismā'il and when Ismi'il had shown unmistakably his 
determination to impose Shi'ism upon his Sunni subjects by force. 
In this painful dilemma, the Transoxanians appear to have taken 
the line of least resistance and to have accepted the outcome of the 
Battle of Ghujduwin as the judgement of God. And their un- 
willingness to step into the breach, as their ancestors had stepped 
in 147 years before, actually sealed the discomfiture of Babur and his 
Qyzyl Bash allies and the victory of the Uzbeg Khan ‘Ubaydallah. 
If Shah Isma'tl’s hands had now still been free, it is conceivable 
that he might have retrieved the disaster of Ghujduwin unaided by 
driving the Uzbegs out of Transoxania again once and for all and 
converting the Sunni townspeople and peasantry of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin to Shi'ism by main force as he did succeed in con- 
verting their neighbours and kinsmen on the Iranian Plateau. As 
it was, he not only launched no further campaign in this quarter, 
but in the autumn of A.D. 1513 he made peace with ‘Ubaydallah 
Khiin Uzbeg on a basis of uti possidetis—the Uzbegs retaining their 
conquests in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin while the Safawis retained 
Khurisin. This admission of failure in the east was forced upon 
Shah Isma'il because, in the meantime, his fixed policy of occu- 
menical conquest combined with religious intolerance had com- 
mitted him toa life-and-death struggle with his Western neighbours, 
the 'Osmanli 
Shah Ismā'il need have found no difficulty in keeping his hands 
free in the west, if he had wished, in order to concentrate his 
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energies upon objectives in Central Asia; for, of his two western 
neighbours, the ‘Osmanlis, as has been explained already, had no 
further Asiatic territorial ambitions, while the Egyptian Mamlüks 
had no territorial ambitions at all. Fortune had further favoured 
Isma'il by preserving on the Ottoman throne, for the first twelve 
years of Ismi'ils reign, a roi fainéant, in the person of Sultan 
Bayezid II (imperabat A.D. 1481-1512), whose character and con- 
duct were in utter contrast to those of his immediate predecessors 
and successors. It may have been the very incompetence and com- 
placency of Sultan Bayezid that tempted the headstrong Ismi'il to 
rouse the sleeping Ottoman lion and provoke a reversal of the 
established Ottoman policy of non-aggression in Asia. At any rate, 
Ismail did offer such provocation, intentionally or unintentionally, 
by promoting—or at any rate countenancing—a subversive Shit 
propaganda in the Ottoman Sultan’s Asiatic dominions in Anatolia; 
and in the campaigning season of A.D. 1511, when Ismi'il was far 
away on the Oxus, preparing to reap the fruits of his recent victory 
over the Shaybani Muhammad Khin Uzbeg by restoring the 
‘Timurid Babur to the Transoxanian throne of his fathers as Ismā'il’s 
vassal, the Shi' movement in Anatolia came suddenly and violently 
10a head. Whether this happened in spite of, or in accordance with, 
Shah Isma'il’s instructions we do not know, but it is certain that, 
in the spring of 1511, his agent in Anatolia, Shah Qüli, rose in 
arms against the Ottoman Government. 

‘The rising, which turned into a general Shi'tinsurrection, was a 
formidable affair, and a punitive column of Janissaries, led by the 
Grand Vizier in , was routed, and their leader killed in 
battle, before the Ottoman Government eventually recovered con- 
trol of the situation. Considering the fact that Sultan Bayezid’s son 
and viceroy at Manysa, Qorqüd, had been in friendly relations with 
Shah Qli,* and that there was already a keen competition between 
the several sons of the old and incompetent Sultan forthe succession 
to the Ottoman throne, it is not altogether inconceivable that, if 
Shah Qūli had been able to receive, in A. 1511, the military 
support which was actually given by Ismá'il to Babur, the Shi'T 
insurrection in Anatolia might have triumphed and might then 
have carried on to the Ottoman throne a new Sultan who would 
have been bound to the Safawi Empire by the same political and 
religious bonds that Babur was actually forced to accept. Such an 
event would probably have changed the course of history. But as 
it was, with Shih Ismā'il engaged at the opposite extremity of the 
Tranic World and unable to come to the rescue of his Anatolian 

2 "This Shih QUI was a native of the Anatolian Turkish 
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supporters now that they had put their fortunes, and their master's 
fortunes, to the touch, Shah Qüli's rising was really a forlorn hope, 
notwithstanding its initial success; and it was also a stroke which 
could not be repeated. Shih Qüli himself appears to have lost his 
life; and all that his lieutenant, Ustidjy Ogħla, could do was to cut 
his way through to Tabriz with the remnant of his followers. 
‘These survivors of the abortive Shit insurrection in Anatolia were 
not well received by their Safawi master ;! and indeed Shah Isma'il 
had good reason to be displeased ; for in the Ottoman dominions, 
as it had turned out, the master-stroke of the Safawi policy had 
miscarried; and the baffled Safawi empire-builder had now to 
await a counter-stroke from the most formidable military Power in 
the contemporary world, whose hostility had been wantonly pro- 
voked by his own henchmen. 


likewise took the law into his own hands.? He sailed from Trebi- 
zond to Caffa, won over the Janissary garrison there, and obtained 
troops and supplies from his father-in-law the Khan of the Crimea 
(a successor-state of the Mongol appanage of Jaji which had avoided 

tussian conquest by accepting Ottoman suzerainty). ‘Thereupon, 
Selim marched upon Constantinople down the west coast of the 
Black Sea; reached Chorlu in Thrace before he was intercepted 
and defeated by the Government troops ; was allowed by his father, 
after the battle, to escape to the Crimea by sea; and was then bold 
enough to present himself in Constantinople, unaccompanied by an 
army, in the winter of 1511-12. 
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His boldness was justified by the event; for by this time the 
shock produced by Shah Qali's revolt—which had revealed in a 
flash both the gravity and the imminence of the danger with which 
the Ottoman Power was now confronted in the militant policy of 
the Qyzyl Bish—seems to have had its effect upon the minds of the 
Ottoman Padishah’s administrative and military slave-household, 
which was the ultimate ruling power behind the Ottoman throne. 
They had made up their minds that Selim, with his energy, his ruth- 
lessness, and his militancy against the Qyzyl Bash (which was 
quite as vehement as Shah Ismá'il's militancy against the Suna, 
was the man of the hour. In the spring of A.D. 1512, before 'Ubayd- 
allah Khan Uzbeg had driven Babur out of Transoxania for the 
second time, the Janissaries at Constantinople had compelled 
Sultan Bayezid II to abdicate and had placed Sultan Selim I on the 
Ottoman throne in his stead. By the end of the campaigning 
season of A.D. 1513, Selim had secured his personal position at 
home by extirpating all his brothers and nephews except one 
nephew who escaped to Shah Ismā'il’s court at Tabriz and two 
who escaped to the Mamlik Sultan’s court at Cairo, Shah Ismá'il 
had no choice now but to make peace on his eastern front with 
"Ubaydallah Khin, for on his western front he was now threatened. 
for the first time in his career by an adversary of his own temper. 

The now inevitable collision between the Safawi and the Otto- 
man Power duly occurred in the campaigning season of A.D. 1514. 
Shih Ismi'il took the offensive by sending Selim’s refugee nephew 
Murid—to whom the Shih had given his own daughter in 
‘marriage—on a cavalry raid into Anatolia, accompanied by the late 
Shih Galt’s lieutenant Ustadjy Oghlu. But the prospects of this 
maneuvre—which depended for its success upon a responsive 
Shi'i uprising in the Anatolian countryside—had been prejudiced 
in advance by the failure of Shah Qüli's insurrection three years 
before; and Selim now made assurance doubly sure by extirpating 
the Shi'I remnant in the Anatolian population—massacring some 
of them and deporting the rest to the Ottoman territories in Europe. 
Murid and Ustidjy Oghlu penetrated no farther west than Sivas 
before they were compelled to retreat; and Selim now marched 
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eastward with the Ottoman Regular Army, while Ismā'il assumed 
the defensive (for the first time in his career) devastating the 
western provinces of his empire through which the Ottoman in- 
vaders’ route lay, and awaiting their arrival, with the main body 
of his army, in a position covering his own capital, Tabriz. 

Selim, whose literary tastes had acquainted him with the 
Alexander Romance in its Persian version, now dreamed of emulat- 
ing the exploits of this legendary European conqueror of Asia; for 
Selim was a Rimi like Iskender himself, and he was aware that his 
own ‘Osmanlis, like Alexander's Macedonians, had not their match 
as a fighting force in the world of his day. As far as fighting-power 
went, Selim’s expectations were not disappointed; for when the 
Ottoman Army made contact with the Safawi Army at Chāldirān, 
on the 22nd August 1514, the "Osmanlis won the day, in spite of 
having to encounter an unharassed enemy after their own lon 
and harassing march across a zone that had been purposely laid 
waste, From behind the regular ‘Rimi’ battle-lager,! the Ottoman 
musketry and artillery swept the Qyzyl Bash cavalry away; and in 
little more than a fortnight after the battle Selim marched into 
Iemi'il's capital city of Tabriz as a conqueror. 

Ismi'ils ignominious retreat from the traditional capital of 
North-Western Iran, after his heavy defeat at Chaldirün, bade fair 
to extinguish the prestige which the Safawi had first acquired, a 
dozen years earlier, when he was solemnly crowned king in Tabriz 
after his resounding victory at Shurür? And Selim was able to 
enter Tabriz not merely as a conqueror but as a liberator; for his 
first act was to reconvert to the service of the Sunnah the mosques 
which had been arbitrarily converted to the service of the Shi'ah 
when Temi'il had signalized his original triumph by imposing his 
own religion by main force upon the Sunni majority of the Tabrizis. 
With Shah Ismi'il discredited by his first great military disaster, 
and with the majority of his subjects waiting to welcome Ismā'il's 
conqueror as the victorious champion of their own persecuted faith, 
Selim, at this moment, had the entire Iranic World at his feet. He 
might have marched on, eastward, unopposed by hostile arms and 
warmly received by public opinion, from Tabriz to Merv, along the 
road trodden by Ismail four years before; and if the ‘Osmanli had 
now appeared in place of the Safawi on the borders of Transoxania 
and had offered himself to the Transoxanians, in his turn, as a 
saviour of the Iranic Civilization from the barbarism of the Eurasian 
Nomad Uzbegs, it is certain that the Transoxanians would have 
greeted Selim with open arms as a second Timur; for when Sunni 
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Orthodoxy was united in the same person with cultural superiority 
and military invincibility, their allegiance to such a prince could 
hardly be in doubt. But the temper of Selim’s invincible troops 
was fatal to this brilliant prospect of Asiatic conquest; for, if Selim 
had the talent and ambition of an Alexander, his Janissaries were 
by no means as amenable to their prince's will as Alexander's 
Phalangites had been. 

‘The Macedonian peasants who served in Alexander's army were 
Europeans who had been born and bred on the very threshold of 
Asia; and they did not strike against being led into the interior of 
the familiar neighbouring continent till they had reached the bank 
of the Ganges. On the other hand, the Serb and Bosniak peasants 
who were the raw material of Selim’s Janiseares were Europeans 
through and through. ‘Their nativewaters were the Adriatic and the 
Danube, not the Bosphorus or the Aegean. They could not make 
themselves at home on Asiatic soil; and when they were marched 
eastward beyond the ancient bounds of Orthodox Christendom in 
Anatolia, they were utterly dépaysés. "They had mutinied already 
on the march from Amisiyeh to Childiran; and, after the occupa- 
tion of Tabriz, they refused point-blank to go into winter quarters 
in the Qirabigh, where Timur* mobile Transoxania, lad 
wintered contentedly at least three times in an earlier chapter of 
lranic history. This intractability of Selim's military machine 
settled Selim’s plans for him inexorably. He found himself com- 
pelled to start on his march back westward after having stayed in 

‘abriz for little more than a week; and this Ottoman retreat from 
Tabriz threatened at times to turn into the same kind of disaster 
as the French retreat from Moscow, before the army regained 
Amisiych in mid-winter. Thus the homesickness of the Janissari 
gave the Qyzyl Bish a reprieve; and this reprieve decided that 
Isma'll Shih Safaw’s life-work should have permanent results. 
‘These results, in their turn, were to be decisive for the destinies of 
the Iranic World. But the destinies of the Iranic World were not 
the Janissaries’ business. "Their duty, as they felt it, was to be the 
apostate policemen of Orthodox Christendom, not the champions 
of the Sunnah against the Shi'ah, 
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‘Thus the first round in the conflict between the Safawis and the 
‘Osmanlis had ended in a stalemate; and, just because it had ended 
in this way, this internecine struggle between the two foremost 
Powers of the Iranic World was bound to have, as its sequel, an 
Tranic movement of aggression against the Arabic World. At first 
sight it may seem paradoxical that the division of the Iranic Society 
against itself—a division which was manifestly draining the 
strength and sapping the vitality of the Irani body social should 
be accompanied by an apparently wanton attack upon inoffensive 
neighbours. But on closer inspection the paradox is resolved; for 
this apparently aggressive movement against a third party, so far 
from being superfluous, turns out to have been an inevitable 
incident in the trial of strength between the two Iranic Great 
Powers. 

‘The truth was that the stalemate between the Ottoman and the 
Safawi Power could not be resolved by any further direct attack on 
either combatant's part upon the home territory of the other. By 
the end of the campaigning season of A.D. 1514 it had been proved 
by trial and error that the Safawi could make no permanent con- 
quests in Anatolia and the ‘Osmanit none in Iran. On this showing, 
the even balance could only be upset, in one parts favour or in the 
other's, by aggrandisement at the expense of some third party 
Which would Be too weak to defend faci against an attack frost 
either of the two Iranic belligerents. ‘The two weakest states that 
lay nearest to Constantinople and Tabriz, and approximately equi- 
distant from the ‘Osmanli and from the Safawi capital, were the 
buffer-state of Dhu'l-Qadar in the highlands of South-Eastern 
Anatolia and the Empire of the Mamlüks in Syria and Egypt, and 
this Mamlak Empire was the leading state in the Arabic World. 
Accordingly, after the indecisive outcome of the campaign of A.D. 
1514, the next stage in the struggle between the ‘Osmanli and the 
Safawi Power was bound to be a race between these two Iranic 
Powers for the conquest of the adjacent Arabic provinces. Either 
the Safawi Empire would spread to the shores of the Mediterranean 
and hem the ‘Osmanlis into the Anatolian Peninsula as the East 
Roman Empire had once been hemmed in by the ‘Abbasids, or else 
the Ottoman Empire would advance to the line of the Euphrates 
and bar the Safawis out from the Levant as the Arsacid and 
Sasanian Empires had once been barred out by the Romans. 

In this race, Shah Isma'il had a certain start over Sultan Selim; 
for the Imimi Shi'is had an ancient Syrian stronghold in the Jabal 
“Amil, and the Imami Shah already had his eye on Syria, as is 
shown by the fact that one of the Qyzyl Bish army-corps was called 
‘the Syrian Corps’ or Shümlü. Accordingly, Selim had to act 
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quickly if he was to steal a march on his Safawi rival; and he lost 
no time, indeed. In A.D. 1515, which was the season following the 
year of Chaldirün, Selim occupied and annexed the buffer-state of 
Dhu’l-Qadar (thus bringing his Asiatic frontier up to the line of the 
Euphrates one hundred and twenty-two years after the date at 
which the European frontier of the Ottoman Empire had reached 
the line of the Danube). In the next season, A.D. 1516, Selim pro- 
ceeded to invade the Mamlik egy ener the Mamlük 
Army on the plain of Marj Dibiq, in North Syria, on the 24th 
August 1516; and cupid the Mamlük capital Cairo itself on the 
26th January 1517. Selim's entry into Cairo, unlike his entry into 
Tabriz, was defnitive. Te established a political connexion bornean 
the Ottoman Empire and the Arabic provinces of Syria, Egypt, and 
the Hijāz which—sometimes in the form of direct Ottoman rule 
and at other times in the form of an Ottoman suzerainty—was to 
Jast altogether for three hundred years. Ismā'il proved unable 
either to prevent or to undo this last piece of Selim’s work. And 
thus, before Selim died in 1520 and Ismi'il in 1524 (and they both 
died young), the results of their collision had changed the face of 
the Arabic as well as the Iranic World beyond recognition, 


The Historical Consequences of Shah Ind'i's Career 

‘We may now bring this excursus to a close by attempting to sum 
up and appraise these changes, including both the immediate 
eic and the ultimate consSotaces 

‘The most conspicuous tangible effect, which was not only 
immediate but was also enduring, was the abrupt and violent 
break-up of the former Iranic World into three separate fractic 
one consisting of Transoxania and the Iranic ‘colonial’ domain in 
India, the second consisting of Iran proper, and the third con- 
sisting of the other Iranic ‘colonial’ domain which had been 
Created by the Turkish conquests in Orthodox Christendom, 
‘These three fractions of the former Iranic World were prised 
asunder and held apart by two new frontiers :a new frontier between 
Iran and Transoxania which ran from the north-western face of the 
Hindu Kush northwards to the Qara Qüm Desert or alternatively 
to the south-eastern comer of the Caspian Sea; and a new frontier 
between Iran and the Ottoman domain which ran from the southern 
face of the Caucasus southwards to the Syrian Desert or alterna- 
tively to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Strictly, these two new frontiers were not fresh cuts but ancient 
wounds which had broken open and begun to bleed again along the 
lines of the old scars, under the stress of a tremendous social shock. 
‘The frontier which now divided the Safawi Empire from the Uzbeg 
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Empire had once divided the Seleucid and Arsacid and Sasanian 
and Umayyad Empires in Iran from a series of Hellenic and bar- 
barian principalities in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin over a span of 
about a thousand years extending from the third century B.C. into 
the eighth century of the Christian Era. Similarly, the frontier 
which now divided the Safawi Empire from the Ottoman Empire 
had once divided the Arsacid and Sasanian Empires from the 
Roman Empire over a span of about seven hundred years extend- 
ing from the last century B.C. into the seventh century of the 
Christian Era. 


‘The Ottoman Government of Rim began to reorganize this 
ci-devant frontier of its eponym the Roman Empire as early as 
A.D. 1514,2 when the temper of the Janissaries made it apparent to 
Selim that he had no prospect of driving Isma'il beyond the horizon 
and annexing the whole of the Safawi Empire to his own; for this 
made it evident that he must content himself with the more modest 
alternative of carrying the existing defensive frontier of the Otto- 
man Empire in Asia a few degrees farther eastward. The temper 
of the Janissaries also made it evident that, in making and main- 
taining even this modest eastward advance, the Ottoman Govern- 
ment would have to rely upon securing the loyalty of one of the 
local ‘martial races’, rather than attempting to induce its own 
regular European soldiery to do garrison duty against the grain in 
this (to them) outlandish region. For this purpose, the Ottoman 
Government picked out the Kurds: a local race of pugnacious 
highlanders who were linked with the 'Osmanlis by their common 
Sunni faith and were no more cut off from these new Turkish 
partners by their Persian patois than they were from the Qyzyl 
Bish Türkmens, while they were up in arms against Shih Ismà ils 
attempt to dragoon them into becoming Shi'is. 

"The Ottoman Government appointed a Kurdish Sunni ‘cleric’, 
Mawlà Idris of Bitlis—an ex-secretary of Ismā'il’s former victim 
Ya'qüb Khan Aq Qoyünlü—to act in Kurdistan as an agent of the 
Sunni faith, in much the same way as Shah Quli had once acted 
for Shah Ismi'il and for the Shi'ah in Anatolia, Mawlà Idris was 
either more competent himself, or else more effectively supported 
by his principals, than Shih Qüli had been, for he appears to have 
performed his function without disaster from AD. 1514 to AD. 
1535. Under Mawli Idris's guidance or advice, a number of 
measures were taken for turning the Kurds into a bulwark of the 
Ottoman Empire in Asia. As an inner line of defence against future 


1 See TI D (v), vol. ii, p. 141, footnote a, below. 

2 "The account of this GES given bere ig uken from a passage in an 
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Safawi invasions, Kurdish military colonies were settled astride the 
east-and-west routes between Iran and Anatolia on the north side 
of the Anti-Taurus. As an advanced line, the Kurdish tribal chiefs 
in Kurdistan proper (i.e. on the western face of the Zagros Range 
which formed the western escarpment of the Iranian Plateau) were 
nominally incorporated into the Ottoman feudal system—receiving 
the styles and titles of Ottoman feudatories without being asked 
to renounce their hereditary tenures. In the religious sphere, the 
Kurds were fortified in their Sunni faith by the importation, into 
the principal Kurdish centres, of Arab Sunni Shaykhs, who were 
distinguished by the title of Sadat from the native Kurdish 
“ulama.t 


"This Kurdish frontier effectively covered the Ottoman dominions 
in Anatolia; but it did not completely preclude the Safawi Power 


from striking at the new Ottoman provinces in Syria and Egypt so 
long as the Safawis remained masters of "Iria; and therefore the 
‘Osmanlis, like the Romans before them, had to choose between 
the shorter but vaguer line running from the Caucasus to the North 
Arabian Desert and the longer but more definite line that ran from 
the Caucasus to the Persian Gulf. Sultan Selim’s son Sultan 
Suleyman rounded off his work by annexing Baghdad in A.D. 1534 
and Basrah in A.D. 1546, as Pompey's work had been rounded st 
by Trajan. The 'Osmanlis differed from the Romans in preferri 
the longer line to the shorter after Baving made a trial of both; but, 
in both cases alike, the price paid for the drawing of the frontier 
along either line was a series of recurrent, and progressively more 
devastating, wars between the opposing Powers on either side of 
the ier? 

As for the other frontier of the Safawi Empire over against the 
Unbegs, the role of frontiersmen, which was played for the Otto. 
man Empire by the Sunni Kurds, was here played for the Uzbeg 
principalities by the Sunni Türkmens of the Transcaspian oases 
Who were as violently up in arms against Shah Isma'l’s Qyzyl Bish 
Tiirkmens as the Kurds were. On this frontes socal oe 
eventually relapsed so far towards barbarism that the opposing 
forces on either side of the barrier became incapable of waging 
formal wars like those which were fought periodically between the 
Safawis and the ‘Osmanlis. In the borderland between Iran and 
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the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, the warfare between Safawiand Shaybānī, 
or between Shi" and Sunni, degenerated into raids; and, after the 
collapse of the Safawi Power in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian Era, the Sunni Türkmen slave-raiders 
took the offensive and ranged almost at will over Iran until thei 
lairs in Transcaspia were captured by the Russian Army, and their 
criminal activities suppressed by the Russian Government, between 


1863 and 1886. 
On both fronts, however, the warfare was uniformly bitter, 
because the hostility which inspired it was not merely political but 


was also religious. For these two new frontiers not only divided 
the Safawi Empire from the Uzbeg principalities on the one hand 
and from the Ottoman Empire on the other. They also now 
divided the domain of the Imámi Shi'ah from the domain of the 
Sunnah.t 
As a result of the partial success and partial failure of Shih 
Temi'ils work, the relations between the Sunnah and the Shi'ah 
in the Islamic World had been changed out of recognition without 
being changed in toto. Before Shih Ismi'il started on his career, 
the adherents of the two sects had been living cheek by jowl, 
;phically intermingled with one another, from end to end of 
the [rani World, with the Sh'ah everywhere in a decided minority 
and with a tolerant spirit of ‘Live and let live’ presiding over the 
relations between the two sects. Shih Ismà'il had set out to reduce 
this religious dualism of the Iranic World to a unity by imposing the 
minoritys religion upon the majority of the Iranie Society by sheer 
military force; and this tour de force had finally proved to be beyond 
his powers. At the end of his career, as at the beginning, both sects 
were still in being in the Iranic World side by side; and, although 
the Shi'ah had obtained a net numerical increase through theexcess 
of Ismi'il's forcible conversions of Sunnis to Shi'ism over Selim's 
forcible conversions of Shi'is to the Sunnah, the Shi'ah still 
remained in a minority on the whole, In these two fundamental 
points, the situation was still what it had been before. ‘The great 
change—and this was not only a change out of all recognition, but 
was also a change that was wholly for the worse—consisted, first, 
in the forcible sorting out and geographical segregation of the two 
sects by the violent means of massacre and deportation and com- 
pulsory conversion, while the second new feature was the fiery 
the situation in the age of the Si 
ipis bed 
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hatred between Sunni and Shi'i which had flamed up on both 
sides owing to the introduction of these ‘methods of barbarism'— 
first on the Shi'i side by Isma'il, and then on the Sunni side by 
Selim. This schism of the Iranic Society on the moral and religious 
as well as the political plane severed all the threads that had 
previously knit the Iranic social fabric together; and this ‘sawing 
asunder’ took the life out of the Iranic Civilization and stopped its 


p dead. "n 

"When we examine the subsequent condition of each of the three 
fragments, we observe, in different forms, the unmistakable symp- 
toms of the same moral sickness. 

"To take the central or Iranian fragment first, it is manifest that. 
the new Imiimf Shi'i Empire, as Shah Ismail left it, fell far short 
of its founder’s ambitions and intentions. It was indeed a great 
empire within which the Shi'ah was the only religion that was 
permitted to exist; and is frontiers did embrace all the principal 

ii Shi't holy places: the martyrs’ tombs at Najaf and Karbala 
and Kázimayn and the mosque of the Expected Imfim' at Hillah 
in the Arab ‘Iriq; the holy cities of Qumm and Qishin in the 
Achaemenian ‘Iraq ;? and the Mashhad of the Imam Riza at the 
‘opposite corner of the Safawi dominions, in Khurdsin. Yet, even 
50, this was not the oecumenical Shi'i Empire that Shah Imi'il 
had dreamed of; and the increase in the numbers of the Shi'ah 
which he had secured by the forcible conversion of the Sunni 
majority in the territories which he had succeeded in conquering 
was partly set off by the loss of the Shi'l minority which was 
exterminated, in retaliation, by the Uzbegs in Transoxania and by 
the ‘Osmanlis in Anatolia. In fact, Isma‘ll fell so far short of 
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Isma‘il had made into the exclusive regional religion of Iran 
dwindled from a would-be world religion into something which 
may be called a ‘national’ religion without any serious mis- 
application of our Western terminology. Moreover, in modern 
Shi'i Iran, as in the Protestant parts of our modern Western 
Christendom, the national religion has become the matrix of a 
secular or political national consciousness.* 

Tt will be seen that Ismi'il Shah Safawi's Shi't Revival in the 
Iranic World resembled the contemporary Protestant Reformation 
in Western Christendom both in the violence with which it was 
carried out and in the political consequences which eventually fol- 
owed from it. A third point of resemblance is that, in both cases, 
the violent religious change was accompanied by a disastrous set- 
back in culture. This cultural set-back in modern Iran is described 
and explained in the following terms by a Persian correspondent 
of the late Professor Browne, Mirzi Muhammad Khan of Qazwin: 

“There is . . . no doubt that during the Safawi period literature and 
poetry in Persia had sunk to a very low ebb, and that not one single poet 
Of the first rank can be reckoned as representing this epoch. The chief 
reason for this. seems to have been that these ings, by reason of their 
political aims and strong antagonism to the Ottoman Empire, devoted 
the greater part of their energies to the propagation of the Shi'ah 
doctrine and the encouragement of divines learned in its principles and 

2 For his analogos of our modern Western Nats in the modem thon of ST 
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‘Mysticism, and, to use their own expression, 
with the “Accomplishments” (as opposed to the Legalities”), they not 


reprimand, slaying or burning many of them with their own hands or by 
their sentence. ‘ow the close connexion between poetry and Belles 
Lettres on the one hand, and Safi-ism and Mysticism on the other, at 
any rate in Persia, is obvious, so that the extinction of the one necessarily 


under this dynasty learning, culture, poetry and Mysticism completely 
Persia, and the cloisters, monasteries, retreats, and rest-houses 
Qf the darwishes were so utterly destroyed that there is now throughout 
the whole of Persia no name or 
though formerly, a, for instance, in fime of Ton Batra such id 
tutions were to be found in every town, | and village, as abun 
peas from the perusal of his Trace wherein he desclva hom ey 
Place amall or gram where ha halted, he alighted in such buildings, of 
which at the present day no name or sign exists. Anyone ignorant of the 
circumstances of the Safawi period might well wonder whether this Persia. 
and that are the same country, and the creed of its inhabitants the same 
Islim; and, if so, why practically, with rare exceptions, there exists now 
not asingle monastery throughout the whole of Persia, while inthose parts 

Turkey, such as Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Sulayminiyah, which 
id not remain under the Safawi dominion, there are many such build- 
ings, just as there were in Ibn Battütah's days. 

The "Iconoclastic! or ‘Calvinistic’ spirit? which wrought this 
havoc in Iran when it incarnated itself in the person of Ismi'il 
Shih Safawi did not ravage Turkey until some four centuries later, 
when it found its incarnation there in President Mustafa Kemal. 

1 Pevarinabetar ko. 1336-53 —A.J. T. 

2 Lester, dated the 2th Niay i, ora Mira M. to Professor E.G. 
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Nevertheless, the sudden impoverishment of culture in Iran, which 
Tsmi'il brought about, dealt the Iranic culture of the "Osmanlis a 
deadly blow by cutting its roots; and during the following four 
centuries the "Osmanlis lived a cultural life-in-death until, in our 
time, they have thrown off the cerements of their dead Iranic 
culture and have sought to adopt our Western culture, like a suit 
of ready-made clothes, as a counsel of despair. We have observed 
already that the territories which were conquered from Orthodox 
Christendom by the Saljüqs and the ‘Osmanlis successively were 
a kind of ‘colonial’ extension of the Iranic World; and that the 
representatives of the Iranic Society in these partibus infidelium, 
like its representatives in Hindustan, depended for the maintenance 
of their culture upon a steady inflow of arts and ideas, and of 
immigrants to import them, from the homelands of the Iranic 
Civilization in Iran itself. ‘The last of these immigrant Kultur- 
träger were the fugitive Timurid prince Badi-az-Zamán! and the 
seven hundred families of indigenous skilled artisans whom the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim brought home with him from Tabriz. in 
1514 a8 the sole substantial souvenir of his one week's sojourn in 
that great home of Iranic culture. ‘Thereafter, the ancient channels 
of intercourse along which the vivifying stream of culture had been 
flowing into Anatolia from Iran for the past four hundred years 
were blocked by the new frontier between the Ottoman and the 
Safawi Empire and between the segregated domains of the Sun- 
nah and the Shi'sh—a frontier which was established by the 
‘Osmanlis themselves. Yet, even if they had forborn to choke up 
the channel, the waters would still have ceased to flow; for, as we 
have seen, the Shi'i Revival in Iran was now drying up the springs 
of Iranic culture at their source. 

Nor did the ‘Osmanlis find equivalent compensation for this 
cultural drought by tapping fresh waters in the Arabic World in 
which they had now for the first time obtained a footing through 
their conquest of Syria and Egypt and the Hijüz. The Arabic 
culture was incapable of taking the place of the Iranic culture in 
Ottoman life for two reasons: first because it was alien, and second 
because it was only half alive. The contemporary culture of the 
Arabic World was alien to the ‘Osmanlis in the sense that they had 
drawn hitherto through a Persian, and not through an Arabic, 
medium upon the Classical Arabic version in which the ancient 
culture of the antecedent Syriac Society had been cultivated, in its 
last phase, in the age of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad. It 
would hardly have been possible for the ‘Osmanlis to take an 
Arabic in exchange for a Persian medium of communication with 

1 See pp. 351-2 above, 
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this cultural past, even if the contemporary Arabic culture had been 
as vital as the contemporary Iranian. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Arabic culture of Egypt, at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era, was sadly cut-and-dried. The genius 
of the Maghribi Ibn Khaldün had proved to be a Jusus Naturae, a 
flash in the pan.! ‘The Egyptian version of the Arabic Civilization 
had prevailed; and this Arabic culture stood to the 
Iranian culture of a Jimi and a Hafiz and a Sa'di and a Firdawsi 
rather as the Byzantine culture of medieval Orthodox Christendom 
stood to the contemporary Latin culture of the West. The Arabic 
Civilization had acquired in Egypt an Epimethean instead of a 
Promethean outlook; and this rearward stance was not confined to 
the things of the spirit. It was also adopted in the field of politics, 
where the Byzantine resuscitation of an ‘East Roman Empire’ had 
its analogue in the Cairene ghost of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, 

It is true that our modern Western scholarship has exploded the 
legend that a formal transfer of the Caliphate to the Ottoman 
Sultan Selim I was made by the last ‘Abbasid puppet of the Egyptian 
Mamlüks after the last Mamlük Sultan himself had been over- 
thrown by Selim, It appears that the Ottoman Sultans had long 
since made play with the title of Caliph and had also long since 
ceased to value a faded title which had been likewise usurped by 
every other contemporary Islamic Dynasty? Yet this fact does not 
mean that the conquest of Egypt and the Hijsz was without effect. 
upon the Ottoman Government's political and religious outlook. 
For the same scholarship has shown? that Sultan Selim I did take 
‘over—not from the Cairene ‘Abbasid Caliphs, but from their 
masters the Mamlük Sultans—the title of ‘Servant of the two 
Holy Sanctuaries’ [of Mecca and Medina], and that he valued this 
title very highly, 

In fact, the annexation of the principal provinces of the Aribie 
World did affect the ‘Osmanlis profoundly in their politics and in 
their religion and in their culture, And the effect was not for good; 
for the Ottoman and the Arabic Society were ill-assorted partners,¢ 
and the partnership always remained uncomfortable and unfruitful 
so long as it lasted. The ‘Osmanlis were compelled to annex this 
great Arabic domain in order to forestall its annexation by the 

fawis; but the Arabic half of their dominions hung like a mill- 
stone round their necks.s 
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It remains for us to glance at the fate of the third of the fragments 
into which the ci-devant Iranic World had been broken up. This 
third fragment was the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin; and its fate may be 
summed up in the one word ‘barbarization’. Transoxania had 
depended almost as much as the Ottoman Empire upon the inflow 
of culture from Iran, and it suffered still more severely from the 
blocking of the channels and the drying-up of the springs; for at 
this moment Transoxania had need of an additional cultural 
stimulus in order to leaven the barbarism of her Uzbeg conquerors 
who now sat on the thrones of the cultivated Timurids. When the 
stimulus, so far from being intensified, was removed altogether, 
the Iranic culture of Transoxania was doomed to decay. 

The bare chance remained that the Transoxanians and the 
"Osmanlis might save their relics of Iranic culture by putting them 
into common stock, if they could succeed in getting into touch 
with one another again by somehow circumventing the obstacle of 
the hostile and alien Safawi Empire that now intervened between 
them. Now that the direct line of communication south of the 
Caspian was closed, the only alternative was to open up a neiv 
route, north of the Caspian, across the Eurasian Steppe. The 
western end of a potential northern passage was already in the 
they had pushed them a litle bit farther, For the Arabie 
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‘Osmanlis’ hands; for the Ottoman Empire had taken over the 
Genoese maritime stations of Caffa in the Crimea and Tana at the 
head of the Sea of Azov as far back as A.D. 1475, and the Crimean 
‘successor-state’ of the Mongol appanage of Jaji had also passed 
under Ottoman suzerainty. From this base of operations an Otto- 
man expeditionary force actually attempted, in A.D. 1569, to take 
possession of the isthmus between the elbows of the Don and 
the Volga, with the intention of opening up an all-Ottoman inland 
waterway from the Black Sea to the Caspian. But they had taken 
action too late; for the Muscovites had just secured control of the 
line of the Volga by conquering Qāzän in A.D. 1552 and Astrakhiin 
in 1554. The Ottoman expeditionary force withdrew ignomini- 


TES cie! 170 Cal hanea Vit, vol. i, below. 
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There is, in fact, an obvious parallel between the sudden schism 
of the Iranic World, in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, 
into a Shi'Tand a Sunni camp, divided by a virulent and implacable 
mutual hatred, and the sudden schism of our latter-day ‘Great 
Society’, in the twentieth century, into a Communist and a 
Capitalist camp, with an equally great gulf of hatred fixed between 
th 


em. 

"This recrudescence of the ancient feud between the Shi'ah and 
the Sunnah in the heart ken former Iranic World has received 
very poor compensation in that uneasy union of part of the Iranic 
World with part of the Arabic World which has been brought 
about by Sultan Selim I’s compulsory conquest of the Empire of 
the Egyptian Mamlüks. It is this composite Ottoman Society— 
part Iranic and part Arabic—that is uppermost in our minds when 
we think of ‘the Islamic World’ as a unity to-day; and we are 
rather apt to leave the obstinate dissidence of Shi't Iran out of the 
picture as an anomalous feature. Actually, the fend between this 

^i Iran and the rest of the modern Islamic World has had a 
disastrous effect upon the fortunes of both parties to it; and it has 
proved exceedingly intractable to any attempts at reconciliation, 

In the first place, this feud was probably the most important 
single factor in the débdcles of the three Islamic Great Powers—the 
Ottoman Empire in Orthodox Christendom and the Arabic World, 
the Safawi Empire in Iran, and the Timurid Empire which had 
been established by Babur’s grandson Akbar in India—which all 
went to pieces simultaneousl t e turn of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of the ra, some two centuries after 
She time of Babur and Terma H and Sel Thereafter, the tyrant 
Niki Shih (dominabatur An, 1730-47), who arose in the vacuum 
ipse downfall of the Safa left, made an abortive: attempt. 

the feud to an end by reconverting Iran from the Shi'ah 
to the Sunnah; but his failure demonstrated that, with the lapse of 
fro centuries a minoriurian religion which had originally been 
imposed by sheer force upon the majority of the people of Iran by 
Isma‘il Shah Safawi ‘entrenched itself in the hearts of the 
Persians as their national religion. After Nadir Shah's fiasco, there 
was no further serious attempt to heal the feud till the last decade 
of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, when the rising 
pressure of the Western World upon all Islamic countries alike 
evoked the Pan-Islamic Movement. 

‘The programme of Pan-Islamism has been to compose even the 
most serious internal differences in the bosom of the Islamic 
Society in order to close the ranks of Islam in face of the over- 
whelming common danger which now confronts the whole Islamic 
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World, But this movement has had no time to gather momentum 
before it has been overtaken, and overruled, by an alternative pro- 
gramme for dealing with ‘the Western Question’ on diametrically 
Opposite lines. ‘This rival scheme of salvation proposes to exorcize 
the menace of the West by an ‘offensive defensive’. The Islamic 
peoples are to make sure of their footing in a Westernized World by 
Edopting the aggressive Western Civilization themselves and adopt- 
ing it in toto. "This policy of radical Westernization involves, of 
‘course, among other things, the adoption of the Western theory and 
practice of Nationalism; and it now looks as though it were the 
Eestiny of the Islamic World to be incorporated piecemeal into 
Our Western World as one Islamic people after another ‘goes 
nationalist’. "The Ottoman Turks have already taken the plunge; 
the Egyptians are following in their wake at a less revolutionary 
pace; and the Persians, for their part, are finding it peculiarly easy 
to fall into line, because, as we have seen, the Shi'ism which was 
imposed by Shih Ismi'il upon modern Iran has already produced 
in Persian minds a political consciousness which is closely analo- 
gous to the Nationalism which has been the product of Pro- 
testantism in our Western World. 

On this showing, it seems possible that the wreckage left by the 
great Islamic catastrophe of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
ra may be cleared up, in this twentieth century, at last through the 
incorporation of all the broken fragments of the former Iranic and 
‘Arabic societies into the wholly different structure of a Western 
World which has grown into an oecumenical *Great Society". 


Note by Professor H. A. R. Gibb 
‘The following valuable note on the first draft of this Annex 
(which has been amended accordingly) has been communicated to 
the writer by Professor H. A. R. Gibb: 
“The chief point which T ahoni question is the hitnccal survey of tho 
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majority—only Daylam and the neighbourhood, and one or two isolated 
towns, notably Qumm and Mashhad—and Qumm was an Arab colony 
from Küfab. 

"3. Elsewhere in Persia, Shi'ism appears to have been associated with 
a special element in the population of the great cities, provisionally 
identified with the artisan classes, as an expression of "'class-conscious- 
ess" against the aristocracy, whether Arab or Iranian, or in later times. 
Turkish, Thus the Shràh were opposed to the Iranian dynasty of the 
Sáminids (which certainly embodied a reviving Iranian social conscious- 
ness) quite as much as to the ‘Abbasids or the Turkish princes. Even in 
Daylam it may be regarded a a movement Sireeed against the feudal 
', who were (with rare exceptions) suj of the Sunni 
tablished Church". Saree 
^3. Shi'ism was thus in close relations with the trade guilds, and it is 
noteworthy that the Fatimids are credited with having done a great deal 
to foster the development of trade guilds in their dominions. 

"4. The political failure of the Shi'ite movements under Buwayhids, 
Fittmids, and Carmathians probably played its part in producing a 
fresh orientation of this social movement in the form of religious 
brotherhoods under SOft auspices. While the specifically doctrinal 
variations of Shi'ism were rejected in the new organizations (at least for 
the most part), its programme of social reform and its historical theo 
which was concentrated upon ‘Ali, passed over into them; and it 
Significant that the ceremonies of initiation &c., were taken over with 
‘some modifications from those of the trade guilds. 

"5. Thus, during the 6th (ath) and 7th (stb) centuries, by an act of 
unconscious statesmanship and the exercise of a wide toleration, the 
Sunni community succeeded in absorbing, or at least reaching a kind of 
“Ausgleich” with, the greater part of moderate Shi'ism, and the extreme 
forms were practically rooted out. 

"6. In the Sth (14th) century, it is evident from Ibn Battatsh that 
Lower "Iriq was still (with al-Hasa and Bahrayn) the chief centre of 
Shi'ism. It would seem that relations between Shi'ites and Sunnis were 
temporarily exacerbated by competition for the favour of the Mongol 
U-Khans, but Baghdad, Skis bad Tefahin are specially mentioned 
as centres of resistance to the efforts of the Shi'ites. 

7. Isma'il Shih Safawi’s action seems to me in consequence a 

articularly wanton abuse of military power, which s only 

‘the people of Persia rallied round the Safawids in defence of 
their land (but hardly, as yet, their “nation”) against the Ottoman and. 
Uzbeg menaces. ‘The price which they paid was religious ity; 
wa By the double eflect of political and religious particularism, 
idea of a Persian nationality was in due course created. 

*8. The final proof that Shi'ism was not a natural outcome or expres- 
sion of the national Iranian genius is given by the intellectual deteriora- 
tion which followed. Isolation and economic decay played their part in. 
this; but, as Mirza Muhammad has remarked in the leter that you 
quote, the intellectual and literary genius of the Persians lay in the field 
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of Mysticism. Shi'ism in power was bitterly hostile to Mysticism— 
Perhaps partly because ofthe incongruity with the authoritarian doctrine 
of the Shi'ah, more (I think) because the Soff movement had been 
by the Sunnis. Shi'ism thus killed the Persian “humanities” 
and left no outlet for intellectual activity except in scholasticism—for 
which the Persian genius seems totally unfitted. I should go further and 
hazard that it survived as a religion only because of the emotional 
outlet offered by the Muharram ceremonies. Apart from this, the 
average intelligent Persian, as de Gobineau remarked, seems to have 
sunk into a kind of sceptical religious lethargy.” 
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NAMES AND NATIONS OF THE LATE MINOAN AND 
THE EARLY HELLENIC AGE 


1. Minós, the Mnéid, and the Minyae 

‘Tue legendary name of Minds, the sovereign of the seas, may pre- 
serve the historical name of an imperial people. For, in the Hellenic 
tradition, we seem to catch echoes of Mbws in the plural number 
instead of the singular in the names Mvwiras and d 

‘The Mvwitrat (collectively called Mvoia, Mvoia, or Muda) were the 
native serfs of the ‘Dorian’ conquerors of Crete; and in this term 
we may trace the degradation, in the latter-day Hellenic World, 
of a people who, in the Odyssey, are still remembered as the 
*Eredxpyres peyadijropes (Odyssey, Book XIX, 1. 176). 

The Minyae were a people of the pre-Hellenic Heroic Age who 
were located by Hellenic legend at three different points on the 
mainland of European Greece: along the southern part of the west 
coast of the Peloponnese at Pylos;t in the interior of Central 
Greece, midway between the Corinthian Gulf and the Euripus, at 
Orchomenos;? and on the fringe of Northern Greece, at the head 
of the Gulf of Volo, at Iolcós.? 

‘The bare name of Minyae is not the only common property of 
these three legendary Minyan settlements. "The common worship 


is given to one of the two kings of Minyan Orchomenos in the 
Homeric Catalogue of Ships (Iliad, Book IT, 1. 512). Another link 


1 In the Homeric epic, Pylos is not called ‘Minyan’ as Orchomenos is, nor are the 
Plas eed Sivoo the Aopen, wie d bm nem. Sats oar ec, 
we hear casually of a in the Pylian territory (iad, Book XI, L 722); 
{Bad inthe Sith century c. the Greek inhabitants of ane. it of the ci decont Pylian 
p the fifth century > of ane fragmen pyi 


ship Argo in quest of the Golden Fleece are called Muas collectively. 
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is the name '4uvðáwv which appears as a personal name in the 
genealogy of the Minyan rulers of Iolcos and as a place-name— 
V laovía!—in the Peloponnesian domain of the Minyans round 
Pylos. And if we take the name Amythaon and the cult of a healing 
godas clues to the presence of Minyan settlers, we can perhaps espy, 
in two passages of the Iliad, the traces of a fourth Minyan settle- 
ment of which the Hellenic tradition has not preserved a record. 
For the "AySdv on the banks of the Axius, from which the 
Paeones came according to Iliad, Book XVI, 1. 288, is simply the 
name ‘Ajobdaw applied in Paconia, as in the Peloponnese, tera 
place instead of a person and transliterated into its philologically 
correct equivalent in the tesque Greek dialect (in which the 
ordinary @ is represented by 8) And in ler passage a 
Paconian hero, Asteropaeus, whose Ferdi is the River Axius 
himself, is given *Axeooaperss (‘the Healer’) for his great-grand- 
sire on his grandmother's ide (Iliad, Book XXI, ll. 140-3). Te 
would, indeed, be natural enough that a people which had picked 
out the head of the Gulf of Volo as one site for a settlement should 
plant a sister-settlement at the head of the Gulf of Salonica. 
Where was the centre of dispersion from which the Minyae 
radiated to these four widely scattered points in Continental 
European Greece? Three out of the four points lie on the coast; 
two of these—namely Tolcos and the hypothetical Minyan settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Axius—are ideal sites for commercial 
entrepéts between the Aegean Archipelago and its Continental 
European hinterland; and the fourth Minyan settlement, Orcho- 
menos, which is the only one of the four that lies inland, is at the 
same time situated at the key-point of one of the portages between 
the Aegean Sea and the Corinthian Gulf. (The spur of Mount 
Acontius, on which the city of Orchomenos stands, commands the 
passage across the River Cephisus for anybody traveling overland 
the Aegean port of Larymna,on the Euripu, to the Corinthian 
Gulf port of Cyrrha, at the head of the Bay of Crisa) We may 
therefore conjecture that the Minyae were a maritime commercial 
people who came by sea to the four points on the Continent at 
which we find their settlements. 


god with an historic fortress 
‘overlooked the lower valley of the Axius. 
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name of Amythaon's father is Kpnfeds. In the case of Orchomenos, 
we may notice that the route from Orchomenos to the head of the 
Crisaean Gulf passes, via the famous yir?) dós, through Delphi; 
and that, in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, the historic Delphians 
are represented as being the descendants of a ship's company of 
Kpijres érd Koes000 Muratov (line 393), whose ship the God himself 
wafts to Crisa in order that these Cretans may settle at Delphi to 
preside over the Apollinean worship there. A connexion 
Crete and Pylos is suggested in the point, incidentally mentioned 
in the Hymn (lines 397-9 and 469-70), that this Cretan ship was 
originally bound on a commercial venture from Crete to Pylos, and 
was only diverted to Crisa from its intended destination by the 
supernatural intervention of the God. ‘The Cretan origin of our 
hypothetical Minyan settlement at the head of the Gulf of Salonica 
is suggested by the Hellenic tradition which ascribes a Cretan 

to the Borrwatou; for these Bottiaeans were the people who 
were found in possession of the lowlands at the head of the Gulf 
by the Chalcidian Greek colonists who settled in the neighbourhood 
at the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. and by the 
Macedonian Greek conquerors who descended upon this same 
coast from the continental hinterland at about the same date. 

On this showing, the Minyae may be regarded as Minoan pioneers 
who settled at these four points on the mainland of European 
Greece at the time when the waters and coastlands of the Aegean 
were subject to ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’, But here a difficulty 
suggests itself. The results of our modern Western archaeological 
research would appear to show that Pylos, Orchomenos, Iolcos, and 
Amydón were all alike situated on the outermost fringe of the 
Minoan World. The map of the distribution of the Minoan culture 
on the mainland, as it is revealed by the archaeological evidence 
up to date, seems now unlikely to be modified appreciably by 
future discoveries. We have thus to ask ourselves why the Minoan 
thalassocrats should have chosen to plant their colonies so far 
afield, instead of planting them on those coasts of Continental 
Greece that lay nearest to Crete. 

Perhaps we may obtain an answer to this question by asking our- 
selves the corresponding question about the colonies which were 

lanted upon Continental Greek coasts, in the course of Hellenic 
istory, by the Hellenic thalassocrats of Chalcis and Corinth. Why 
did the Chalcidians sail right out of the northern end of the 
Euripus, and then on past the dangerous coast of Magnesia, in 
order to plant their overseas Chalcidicé, at last, èr? Opdieys? And 
1 For references to the original Hellenic authorities by whom the Bottaeans are 
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why did the Corinthians sail right out of their own gulf in order 
to plant their colonies on the coasts of Acarnania and Epirus? In 
these cases, the answer is fairly clear. A colonizing Power can only 
plant its colonies on the territories of peoples who are so inferior to 
the intruders in culture that they are incapable of self-defence. But 
the immediate neighbours of the Chalcidians and the Corinthians 
were fellow Hellenes; and for one Hellenic community to attempt 
the subjugation of another was a superhumanly formidable under- 
taking for psychological as well as for material reasons. The 
inadvisability of making the attempt is illustrated by the history of 
the S} conquest of Messene and its sequel. The Chalcidians 
and Corinthians showed their greater prudence by letting their 
Hellenic neighbours alone. In their voyages in search of new lands 
for Chalcidian and Corinthian ploughs, they did not put to shore 
till they had reached and | passed the bounds of the Hellenic World 
as these bounds stood at the time. It is only at the outermost edge 
of the Hellenic World of the eighth century B.c. that the Chalcidian 
and Corinthian colonial areas begin, 

On this analogy we may conjecture that the Cretan colonies at 
Pylos and Orchomenos and lolcos and Amydén were planted 
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the mythical occupants of Boeotian Thebes in the pre-Hellenic 
Heroic Age, is brought by the legend to Thebes from Thera We 
may therefore pethaps picture our Minoan colonists from Crete as 
planting their colony of ‘Minyan’ Orchomenos just beyond the 
radius of the ‘Cadmean’ colony which had been planted at Bocotian. 
‘Thebes by earlier setters from a sister island. Moreover, there are 
a number of correspondences between place-names and cult- 
names that survived into Hellenic times in the ‘Cadmean’ part of 
Boeotia on the one hand and on the other hand in a district along 
the west coast of the Gulf of Volo which in Hellenic times was 
called the Phthiotic Achaea, These ‘correspondences suggest that 
‘Cadmean’ colonists from the Cyclades may have founded the 
Phthiotic Thebes on the west coast of the Gulf of Volo at the same 
time as the Bocotian Thebes in Central Greece, and that the 
‘Minyan’ colonists from Crete, who followed in the Cadmeans’ 
wake, may have planted their Tolcos just beyond the Phthiotic 
‘Thebes in the one direction as they planted their Orchomenos just 
beyond the Boeotian Thebes in the other. 

‘There is yet a third Thebes to be taken into account: the Asiatic 
Off ‘YronAaxin which lies at the southern foot of Mount Ida 
at the head of the Gulf of Edremid.* And, here again, we find a 
Minyan settlement in the offing, on the Island of Lemnos. Between 
the Asiatic and the Phthiotic Thebes there is no known connexion 
beyond the bare identity of name, There seems to be no attempt 
to bring the two places into any historical relation with each other 
in the Hellenic tradition. On the other hand, the Minyae of 
Lemnos are represented in the Iliad as an offshoot of the Minyae 
of Iolcos. The King of Lemnos at the time of the Siege of Troy is 
RET MiMeamatand Rea’ ee ITF, C G) 0). wot 
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described as being a son of Jason, the Minyan hero from Iolcos 
who was the legendary leader of the Argonauts (Iliad, Book VIT, 
1I. 468-9, and Book XXI, |. 41). Perhaps, in spite of the legendary 
voyage of the Argonauts from Iolcos to Colchis and back, ‘Jason 
never really sailed further from Iolcos than Lemnos, after alll Per- 
haps the Minyan principality on Lemnos and the Asiatic city of 
‘Thebes are the respective relics of two rival attempts, by the 
Minyan and the Cadmean settlers in the Gulf of Volo, to force 
their way up through the Dardanelles into the Black Sea— attempts 
which both alike failed because Troy was then still standing to bar 
the passage through the Straits against all interlopers. 


2. Minyae, Pelasgi, and Toponvot. 

Lying, as it does, at the focus of maritime communications in the 
North Aegean, the Island of Lemnos in Late Minoan and Early 
Hellenic times was the scene of successive interminglings of peoples; 
and these interminglings gave rise to a confusion of tongues and 
of names. 

In the sixth century B.c., both Lemnos and the two neighbouring 
islands of Imbrosand Samothrace! were inhabited by [Te\aoyol; but 
before 500 B.c. the Lemnian and Imbrian ITeAacyot were conquered 
by the Achaemenian Empire (Herodotus, Book V, chaps. 26-7) 
and they were then not only conquered for the second time, but 
were this time also evicted, by the Athenian Miltiades, who was at 
that time the despot, under Achaemenian suzerainty, of the Galli- 
poli Peninsula (Herodotus, Book VI, chaps. 136-40). 

Who were these Lemnian Pelasgi? To judge by their name, they 
were an offshoot of the Pelasgi of Continental Greece whose name 
was preserved in Hellenic times in the name of the Thessalian 
district of Pelasgiotis. And the original Pelasgi of the historical 
Pelasgiotis were presumably the same people as the historical 
Tedayéves or ITqayéves of Macedonia and the legendary Pheyvat of 
Central Greece. (At least, if [Teeoyo! stands for [Teday-oxot, then 
the same root, PELAG-, can be discerned in all three names.) The 
Pelasgi of Lemnos and Imbros are not the only transmarine off- 
shoot of this widespread Continental Greek people that has left a 
record of itself. On the Asiatic mainland, for example, the town of 
Antandros which was situated in the plain of ‘Hypoplacian’ Thebes 
on the shores of the Gulf of Edremid is called /Ielacy(s by Hero- 
dotus (Book VII, chap. 42); and these historical Pelasgi in the 
"Troad may reasonably be regarded as descendants of the Pelasgi 

nets the prsener of Pelangi on the Island of Samothac before the uil of the 
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who are med. among the allies of the Trojans in the lad 
Tor, inthis passage of the Hind, these Pd 

Seda plos called Lara and the exitenct ofa Lacs i 
the Troad, in the neighbourhood of Cape Lectum (Baba Burnu), 
is attested, at the turn of the fith and fourth centuries B., by 
Thucydides (Book VIII, chap. ror) and Xenophon (Hellenica, mr. 
i, 16). Another overseas settlement of the Felasg snd this in 


Crete—is mentioned in a famous passage of the Odyssey (Book XIX, 

1.177). In addition to the bare community of national or racial 
name, the Pelasgi of Thessaly and the Troad and Crete have other 
properties—place-names and genealogical names—in common not 
only with each other, but also with the Pelagones of Paeonia and 
with the Phlegyae of Central Greece. 
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What is the historical relation between the Pelasgi and the 
Minyae? The Pelasgi who are located by the Odyssey in Crete, and 
whose Cretan settlement is to be identified, on the evidence of 
place-names,! with the subsequent Hellenic city-state of Gortyna, 
in the Mesarà, must evidently have been deposited here by the last 
and greatest wave of the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung, which 
deposited Achaeans and ‘Dorians’ in Crete likewise, on the evidence. 
of the same Homeric » besides depositing Ionians and 
Acolians on the coast of Anatolia and Philistines on the coast of 
Syria? In fact, the Pelasgi of Crete must have been one of the 
hordes of barbarian conquerors who reduced the Imperial people 
of Minos—the "Eredxpyres peyaVíropes—to the status of a servile 
Mela. Were the Pelasgi who inhabited Lemnos in the sixth 
century B.C. in the same relation to the Minyae who are represented 
as being the masters of Lemnos in the Homeric epic? This is what 
is conjectured by Herodotus, who holds that the grandchildren of 
the Argonauts had been driven out of Lemnos by the ancestors of 
those Pelasgi whom the Athenians found in possession of the island 
(Herodotus, Book IV, chap. 145). But is it not also possible that 
the Lemnian Pelasgi and the Lemnian Minyae were really one and 
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adventurers from Pelasgiotis who were in search of new homes 
overseas would have to set sail from Iolcos or thereabouts. Is it 
not conceivable that the Minyan settlers at Tolcos coalesced with 
the Pelasgian natives of their Thessalian hinterland, and that the 
colonization of Lemnos was the joint work of a composite people 
which had an equal right to call itself by the Minyan and by the 
Pelasgian name? 

Be that as it may, we have one more puzzle still to solve. Were 
the Pelasgi (and their congeners the Pelagones and the Phlegyae) 
a Greek-speaking or a non-Greek-speaking people? A priori, it 
would be somewhat strange if a non-Greek language had been the 
mother-tongue of this group of peoples; for the vast stretch of 
country (from Boeotia to Paeonia) which had once been occupied 
by peoples of this name was inhabited by Greek-speaking popula- 
tions afterwards in Hellenic times. Nor can the floruit of these 
peoples in this region have been very remote; for, in Hellenic 
times, the name of the Pelasgi was still preserved in that of the 
Thessalian district of Pelasgiotis, while the Pelagones still survived 
a5 an independent people, so that it was only the Phlegyae that 
had passed altogether into the realm of legend. The Phlegyae 
or Pelasgi or Pelagones must have been the occupants of Central 
and North-Eastern Continental Greece immediately before the 

i history—that is to say, in the latter part of the 
and it is hardly possible to imagine that 
ion of these regions was not already Greek- 
speaking by that date. As a matter of fact, the Pelasgian place- 
names and genealogical names which we have examined above! are 
all transparently Greek, with the possible exception of Gyrton or 
Gortyn. On this showing, it would be natural to suppose that the 
Pelasgi were a Greek-speaking people, and perhaps to equate them 
with the ancestors of those North-Eastern and Central Greek 
communities which were speakers, in Hellenic times, of the particu- 
lar dialect of Greek which had come to be called ‘Aeolic’. 

At this point, however, we are pulled up short by the evidence of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, who both attest that, in their day, in 
the fifth century B.C., the scattered remnants of the Lemnian 
Pelasgi who survived as refugee communities in the regions round 
about were all speakers of a single specific language which was 
definitely non-Greek. Herodotus knew of Pelasgi who were to be 
found in his day at Placia and Scylacé on the south coast of the 
Marmara and of others who were to be found in a place called 
Konorév which was presumably the capital of the district called 
Crestonia, just to the east of the Lower Axius. And he testifies 

1 See the footnote on pp. 407-8, above. 
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that these two peoples still spoke, in his day, one ideritical non- 
Greek language which had no affnity with any of the languages of 
their respective neighbours in their new homes on the Asiatic and 
on the European Continent (Herodotus, Book I, chap. 57). Hero- 
dotus also states in the same passage, by implication, that the 
extant Pelasgi in the Marmara were of Lemnian Pelasgian origin, 
The Crestonian Pelasgi he traces direct to ‘Thessaly; but it seems. 
much more probable that these also were the descendants of 
ian refugees, since Thucydides (Book IV, chap. 109) posi- 
tively attests that, in his day, Pelasgians of Lemnian origin consti- 
tuted the majority of the mixed population of the Athos Peninsula, 
The most natural supposition is that Herodotus's Crestonian 
Pelasgi were a batch of these Lemnian Pelasgian refugees on the 
Athos Peninsula who had been given a new home in Crestonia by 
the Macedonian King Alexander I, when he annexed this district 
to his dominions after the ebb of the Achaemenian tide from 
Europe in 479-478 2c.» while Herodotus's Pelasgi on the Asiatic 
coast of the Marmara had presumably been planted there by the 
Achaemenian Government itself, to whom these victims of Miltiades 
and the Athenians would be personae gratae. Thucydides states 
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non-Greek language as evidence that the original Pelasgi were non- 
Greek-speaking likewise; and he seizes upon this hypothetical non- 
Greek and pre-Greek Pelasgian stratum of population in Greece to 
fil the perplexing void in the background of Hellenic history with 
which the Hellenic historian was confronted owing to his ignorance 
of the previous existence of the Minoan Society in the 
World. For us, with our archaeological knowledge of this ante- 
cedent Minoan Society, this historical void no longer exists; and at 
the same time our linguistic knowledge of the comparative philo- 
logy of the Indo-European languages informs us, by inference, that 
the Greek branch of the Indo-European Ursprache must already 
have been current in Greece before the middle of the second 
millennium 2.C, when an Indo-European Centum-language is 
known, by direct evidence, to have been current in East Central 
Anatoliat and an Indo-European Satem-language in Palestine? 
For us, therefore, the supposition that the original Pelasgi of North- 
Eastern Continental Greece were a non-Greek-speaking people is 
neither attractive nor plausible. Yet we shall be forced into accept- 
ing the Herodotean solution of the contradiction with which we are 
confronted unless we can find an alternative solution of the prob- 
lem on other lines. If the Pelasgi were originally a Greck-speaking 
people, can we explain haw it could be that, by the sixth. century 
B.C., the Pelasgian colonists of Lemnos should have lost their Gr 
mother-tongue? A possible explanation is offered by a further 
piece of information which Herodotus and Thucydides afford us 


between them, 
es (Book I, chap. 57) that the Pelasgi of Creston 
(ie. inland of) the Teporvot; and Thucydides states 
(Book II, chap. rog) that the Pelasgi of the Athos Peninsula 
actually were p ess remnant of ‘the Tupoqvot who had once 
inhabited Lemnos’, From these statements it is evident that the 
people who were evicted from Lemnos by Miltiades in the sixth 
century B.C. were called Tvponvoć as well as Pelasgi; and the double 
name may mean either one of two things. It may mean that the 
Pelasgian settlers on Lemnos happened to belong to a particular 
fraction, called Typo, of the Continental Pelasgian people; or 
else it may mean that the Pelasgian settlers on Lemnos had been 
overlaid subsequently by a fresh layer of settlers from elsewhere to 
whom the name Typeyvot belonged. As between these two alterna- 
tive explanations of the application of both names to the same 
population on the Island of Lemnos, our judgement will be inclined 
in favour of the second explanation when we recall the other 
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contexts, apart from Lemnos, in which the two names respecti 
occur, Xo while the name Pelag is connected, ae we have sac 
with North-Eastern Continental Greece, the connexions of the 
name Tupoypot are not with Greece at all but with South-Eastern 
Anatolia! and the monuments of the Etruscan language which have 
survived from the settlements of these Ti ‘or Etruscans in 
Italy show that the language which they carried with them from 
Anatolia overseas was not only non-Greek but non-Indo-European, 
"Two inscriptions in an unknown non-Greek language were actually 
discovered in a.D. 1885 on Lemnos, in the village of Kaminia; and 
these have been interpreted as Etruscan by a number of scholars; 
but our knowledge of Etruscan itself is still too slight to warrant 
our regarding this identification as assured, 

Nevertheless, the clue provided by this non-Greek inscription. 
and by the non-Lemnian context of the Tyrrhenian or Etruscan 
name does perhaps warrant us in reconstructing the history of 
Lemnos, tentatively and provisionally, as follows. In the latest 
age of Minoan history, the island was occupied by Minyae from 
Tolcos, in the Thessalian district of Pelasgiotis, who were either 
identical with the Pelasgi whom we subsequently find on Lemnos 
or else were evicted by these Pelasgi in the course of the post- 
‘Minoan and pre-Hellenic Völkerwanderung. Thereafter, these 
Pelasgian settlers on Lemnos were themselves not evicted but over- 


Eastern Anatolia, whose non-Greek on a ousted the Greek 
i i time when the 


1 For the possible Hittite affinities of the Tyrehenians or Etruscans, see L. C () (8), 
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Pelasgi and Topovo! indifferently; and it was this local equivalence 
of the two names which gave rise to the mistaken belief that the 
Pelasgi and the Typoyvot were one and the same people and that 
therefore the Pelasgi were not Greeks. 
This disquisiti 
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THE RELATIONS OF ‘THE INDUS CULTURE’ WITH THE 
SUMERIC SOCIETY AND WITH THE INDIC SOCIETY 


In the main body of this Study, on p. 108, the writer has raised, 
without attempting to answer, the question whether ‘the Indus 
Culture’ which has been brought to light by the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, Sir John Marshall, at Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappā is a ‘colonial’ offshoot or variation of the Sumeric culture 
of the Tigris-Euphrates Delta, or whether it is an independent 
culture of the same species as the Sumeric but without any closer 
connexion with the Sumeric than is displayed by any other repre- 
sentative of this class of societies. It may be convenient for the 
reader to have set before him, in the original, the views of Sir John 
Marshall himself, who is the first authority on the subject. 

Sir John Marshall takes the view that ‘the Indus Culture’ is no 
more closely related to the Sumeric culture than it is to the cul- 
tures of the Egyptiac or the Minoan World. At the same time, he 
also takes the view that these four cultures have a special relation 
with one another which they. do not share with the other repre- 
sentatives of the class: that they constitute, in fact, a sub-species 
within their species. Behind all four of them, he discerns acommon 
parent—or, around all four, a common social environment—in the 
culture of the ‘Chalcolithic” phase of material technique which was 
already diffused, at the simultaneous dawn of these four civiliza- 
tions, over the whole region, extending from the south-eastern 
face of the Atlas to the south-western face of the Himalayas, which 
has since dried up (except for the valleys of four great rivers) into 
the Afrasian Steppe. In fact, Sir John Marshall almost goes so far 
as to regard this common Afrasian Chalcolithic culture as a unity 
of which ‘the Indus Culture’ and the Sumeric and the Egyptiac 
and the Minoan are mere articulations. 

Sir John Marshall's exposition of these views needs to be quoted 
here, because the view which is expounded in this Study of History 
is not altogether the same. In the Second Part of this Study, which 
deals with the geneses of civilizations, the reader will find! that the 
cultures which have arisen in the several great river-valleys that 
cut across the face of Afrasia are grouped together, inasmuch as 
they have all alike arisen in response to one identical challenge: the 

lenge presented by the desiccation of the former Afrasian grass- 
lands into the present Afrasian Steppe. When confronted by this 
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challenge, certain communities among the ‘Chalcolithic’ population 
of Afrasia plunged into the jungle-swamp of the lower valleys of 
the Nile and the Tigris and Euphrates—and possibly already, at 
this same epoch, into the jungle-swamp that likewise filled the 
lower valleys of the Indus and of its vanished sister-stream—and 
conjured out of these wildernesses the Egyptiac and the Sumeric 
worlds, and possibly the world of ‘the Indus Culture’ as well (if 
this was really an independent growth, and not a product of 
Sumeric ‘colonial’ expansion in a later a t). Inthis Study, however, 
the common origin of the Egyptiae and the Sumeric cultures (and. 
possibly also ‘the Indus Valley Culture’) in response to a common 
challenge is not regarded as making of these three cultures a kind 
of trinity in unity in contradistinction to all the other cultures of 
the same class. This sub-classification seems inapt, for one reason, 
because, in the writer's view, any special resemblances between the 
particular cultures are more convincingly explained as independent 
identic responses to a uniform challenge than as a common heritage 
from an age before this uniform challenge was presented. Another 
reason for refusing to make a special sub-class of these particular 
cultures is that the same challenge of the desiccation of Afrasia 
evoked not only the river-valley cultures, in which there is an 
obvious uniformity of physical énvironment, but also the maritime 
culture of the Minoan World, as well as the Nomadic Culture 
which is common to the desiccated Steppes of Afrasia and Eurasia 
This Nomadic Culture is so distinctive that, if sub-classifications 
were to be made within the class, there would be more to be said 
for placing the Nomadic Culture in a sub-class by itself and includ- 
ing in a second sub-class all the sedentary civilizations of the Old 
World and the New, than for making a special sub-class out of the 
Afrasian river-valley cultures, On this showing, it has seemed 
better to eschew any attempt at sub-classifications and to leave each 
and all of these societies on an equal footing with one another as so 
many separate representatives of the species of societies called 
‘civilizations’. We have then to ask ourselves the question whether 
‘the Indus Valley Culture’ is a civilization in its own right or 
whether it is a ‘colonial’ offshoot of the Sumeric Society. 

Since this way of formulating the question is not quite the same 
as Sir John Marshall's, it may be convenient for the reader to 
acquaint himself with Sir John Marshall's view as it is set forth 
in the following passage: 


+ For the genesis ofthe Minoan Culture ia the Aegean Archipelago, see IL C Gi) 
Pi Verte Nomadic Culture, ce further Part II. A, voli, pp. 7-22, below. 
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Afrasian belt, and that it was intimately related to other branches of that 
civilisation in Western Persia and Mesopotamia, became clear almost 
from the first moment of its discovery. And this, indeed, was only to be 
expected. . . . With the contributions to the common stock of this 
civilisation made by the other great rivers of Afrasia—by the Nile in 
Epp, by the Euphrates and Tigris in Mesopotamia, by the Kürün and 

in Western Persia—we have long since been tolerably familiar, 
gad we knew litle, to, of the part played by the Helmand. Tt can 
hardly surprise us, therefore, to find je river valleys of Sind and the 
Panjab—the broadest and richest of all the valleys of Southern Asia 
taking their share in the evolution of this civilisation; nor will it surprise 
Us if, as the field of exploration widens, we find that the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Ganges in India, of the Oxus and other rivers of Trans- 
Caspia, prove to have been vital centres of human activity and progress 
in the Chalcolithic Age. 

“In the nature of things a civilisation as widely diffused as the Chalco- 
lithic, with ramifications extending as far west as Thessaly and Southern 
Italy, and as far east, perhaps, as the Chinese provinces of Honan and 
Chili, could not hate been homogeneous theeughost The peoples 
who participated in it were of different races, spoke different languages, 
wrote different characters, worshipped different deities, and in other. 
ways displayed different orders of mentality. Ie is too much, therefore, 
to expect that there should have been a close correspondence in their 
material cultures, Nevertheless, we must be careful not to exaggerate 
the differences between them or to regard them as entirely self-centred 
and self-sufficient communities. Each, no doubt, had its own particular 
type of civilisation, which was adapted to suit local conditions. But 
between them all was a fundamental unity of ideas which could hardly 
have been the result of mere commercial intercourse. 

“Let me illustrate what I mean by taking one or two concrete examples, 
‘The signs which each country devised to record its speech differed 
materially from those of its neighbours—the hieroglyphs of Egypt from 
those of Crete, the Cretan from the Sumerian, the Sumerian from the 
Elamite, and so on. But, however much these scripts differed from one 
another, however much they demonstrated the independence of their 
authors they were all based on one and the same ides- 4he idea of 
using pictured signs to represent not only objects or concepts but actual 
sounds. When, therefore, we attempt to estimate the degree of unity 
or diversity in the Chalcolithic Civilisation, we must admit that this 
wonderful invention, which is fundamental to each and every mode of 
Writing, counts for far more than the diversity which distinguishes the 
various systems of pictured signs. Another typical illustration may be 
taken from spinning and weaving. On the Indus, cotton was used for 
the thinner textiles; on the Nile, flax. Each in its own way was an 
important discovery and a valuable contribution to the common stock of 
human knowledge, But more valuable than either was the discovery of 
how to spin, and how to weave, and this discovery was the universal 
Possession of the then Civilised World—one of the many factors that 
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justify us in regarding this culture as a more or less coherent whole. It 
is the same with the painted pottery. Each of the river valleys in which 
this civilisation was centred had its own ceramic wares, with shapes and 
designs adapted to local needs or ideas; but all alike shared the secret of 
the potter's wheel and of how to fix the colouring on the vessels by firing 
secrets which are not likely to have been discovered independently. 

"These examples—and many more might be cited—will suffice to make 
clear what I mean by the fundamental unity of this civilisation. The 
point is one that needs to be stressed, because it has been the fashion to 
emphasise the diversity of this civilisation, while ignoring its essential 
homogeneity; and, in the case of the particular branch with which we 
are now concerned, we should certainly misunderstand its evolution if 
we conceived of it as a wholly isolated and independent growth. Tt is 
just as individual, just as national, in character as other branches are— 
the Sumerian, for example, or the Egyptian; and it is no less typical of 
the region where it took shape than the former is of Southern Mesopo- 
tamia, or the latter of the Valley of the Nile. Thus, to mention but a 
few of its leading features, there are, first and foremost, the domestic 
houses, the unique character of which has already been emphasised; 
and with the private houses must be coupled also the great public baths, 
for which there is no parallel elsewhere until we come down to Roman 
times. A feature of another kind, but no less distinctive, is the remark- 
ably naturalistic quality of the Indus art, which is wholly unlike the 
Contemporary art of Elam, Sumer or Egypt; another le tis decoration 
of its painted pottery, easily distinguishable from any other red-and- 
black wares known to us, still more easily from the paler wares of 
Persia and Mesopotamia; another, the use of cotton instead of flax for 
light textiles; another, the highly evolved type of the characters devised 
for writing. But behind these and manifold other traits that are peculiar 
to the Indus Civilisation and give it its national character, is a tissue of 
ideas, inventions, and discoveries which were the common property of 
the then Civilisd World and cannot be traced to their respective 
sources. Some may have originated among the Indus people, but many 
must have been derived from elsewhere, borrowed, may be, from other 

ions, or in some cases inherited from earlier ages, when the races of 
ia were perhaps less heterogeneous. Such are the domestication of 
animals; the cultivation of wheat, barley and other grains; the growi 
of fruits; the irrigation of land with the aid of artificial canals am 
embankments; the building of houses; the organisation of society in 
cities; spinning and the weaving of textiles and the dyeing of them 
in various colours; the use of the potter's wheel and the decoration of 
‘earthenware with encaustic designs; navigation by river and the use 
of wheeled vehicles on land; the working of gold and silver, of copper, 
tin; the recording of speech by means of picture signs; and the 
ing of ornaments from faience, ivory, bone, shell and semi- 
precious stones. Seeing that these and many other elements were basi 
to civilisation throughout the entire Afrasian belt and just as distinctive 
of it in other regions as they are in the Indus Valley, we should clearly 
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be in danger of straying from the truth if we failed to recognise that 
the Indus Civilisation ie an integral part of the whole. On the other 
hand, we should be equally far from the truth if we ignored those other 
and hardly less important features which are the special attributes of the 
Indus Civilisation and which give it its local and national complexion.’ 

‘The general view of the relation between ‘the Indus Culture’ and 
the Sumeric culture which is put forward by Sir John Marshall 
in the foregoing is based, as will be seen, upon evidence 
taken from a number of different spheres of social fe: for example, 
from the material arts and from the art of writing and from religion. 
‘The religion of ‘the Indus Culture’ with its dominant mother 
goddess, with its male god who performs the same function as 
the Minoan ‘Master and Mistress of the Animals’ besides being the 
prototype of Siva, with its tree-worship and personification of tree- 
spirits, and with its cult of phallic and baetylic stones, seems to have 
more points of contact with the Minoan Religion? and with latter- 
day Hinduism than with the Sumeric religion. As for the Indus 
script, Sir John Marshall's collaborators, Messrs. C. J. Gadd and 
Sidney Smith, find no evidence of its having any direct connexion 
with the Sumeric script;* while another collaborator, Professor 
Langdon, pronounces that ‘the Indus inscriptions resemble the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs far more than they do the Sumerian linear 
and cuneiform system" After a study, however, of some tablets 
inscribed with a prehistoric form of the Sumeric script which have 
been found at Jamdat Nasr in ‘Iraq, Professor Langdon adds in a 

t-scripté that he wishes ‘to emphasise more definite connexion 
en the most archaic Sumerian script and the Indus Valley 
E than’ he had been ‘disposed to admit in’ his ‘preceding 
study’. 
ic question of the relation between ‘the Indus Culture! and the 
Sumeric culture is also affected by the chronology of ‘the Indus 
Culture’, in so far as this can yet be ascertained. 

"The culture revealed in all the ‘strata of human deposits that have 
been excavated at Mohenjo-Daro is uniform from bottom to toj 
(except that the higher, i.c the later, strata are the meaner),? Sir 
John Marshall estimates? that these strata correspond, from first to 


Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation (London 1931, 
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last, to a span of about sco years; but he adds that this particular 
span, which happens to have left its material record in the debris 
of this one particular site, represents no more than a snippet out of 
the total life-span of ‘the Indus Culture’. The state of the culture 
as it is revealed at Mohenjo-Daro presupposes many millennia of 
antecedent human endeavour;! and Sir John Marshall, believing 
‘the Indus Culture’ to have arisen out of the Afrasian ‘Chalcolithic 
Culture’ independently, concludes that it is coeval with the early 
culture of Sumer and with the pre-diluvian culture of Egypt and 
‘Mesopotamia, and finds indications of a lively intercourse between 
the Indus Valley and both Sumer and Elam by the close of the 
fmt millennium no, 

Tt remains to identify, if possible, the particular five centuries 
during which the city at Mohenjo-Daro was a going concern rand 
some evidence has come to light in the shape of seal, recognizable 
by their style as products of ‘the Indus Culture’, which have been 
unearthed in deposits, left by the Sumeric culture in "Iriq, of 
which we can approximately calculate the date. Five such seals are 
taken by Sir John Marshall? and by Professor Langdon? to prove, 
by the Sumeric context in which they have been found, that 'the 
Indus Culture’, in the stage revealed at Mohenjo-Daro, was older 
than the Dynasty of Akkad (in Sumeria imperabant circa 2652~ 
2456 B.C.); and Sir John Marshall infers* that Mohenjo-Daro itself 
flourished between 3250 and 2750 B.C. On the strength of another 
“Indus Culture’ seal found in ‘Iraq, another scholar, Mr. H. Frank- 
fort, the Field Director in ‘Iraq of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, concludes that ‘the Indus Culture’ of 
Mohenjo-Daro was contemporary with the Dynasty of Akkad 
rather than anterior to it. 

Even on this lower dating, it will be noticed that there is a 
chronological gap of at least 500 years between the terminal date of 
the history of ‘the Indus Culture’—at least, at Mohenjo-Daro— 
and the arrival in the Indus Valley of the Aryan Nomads whose 
eruption out of the Eurasian Steppe into India and into South- 
Western Asia is to be dated, as we have seen, between 1900 B.C. 
and 1700 B.C. This chronological discontinuity between ‘the Indus 
Culture’ and the advent of the Aryas, which is suggested by the 
chronological evidence, such as it is, is supported by the circum- 
stantial evidence of Archaeology and of Literature. 
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‘A comparison of the Indus and Vedic cultures shows incontestably 
that they are unrelated, Thus, the picture of Indo-Aryan Society por- 
tryed in the Vedas is that of a partly pastoral, partiy agricultural people 
who have not yet emerged from the village state, who have no knowl 
of life in cities or of the complex economic or n which such life 
implies, and whose houses are nondescript constructed largely of 
bamboo. At Mohenjo-Daro and Harappi, on the other hand, we have 
densely populated cities with solid, commodious houses of brick equipped 
with adequate sanitation, bathrooms, wells, and other amenities. The 
metals which the Indo-Aryans used in the time of the Rigveda are gold 
and copper or bronze; but a little later, in the time of the Yajurveda and 
Atharvaveda, these metals are supplemented by silver and iron. Among 
the Indus people silver is commoner than gold, and utensils and vessels 
are sometimes made of stone—a relic of the Neolithic Age—as well as of 
copper and bronze. Of iron there is no vestige. For offensive weapons 
the Vedic-Aryans have the bow and arrow, spear, dagger, and axe, and 
for defensive armour the helmet and coat of mall. ‘The Indus people 
also have the bow and arrow, spear, dagger, and axe, but, like the Meso- 
potamians and ians, they have the mace as well, sometimes of 
stone, sometimes of metal; while, on the other hand, defensive armour 
is quite unknown to thema fact which must have told against them in 
any contests with mailed and helmeted foes. The Vedic-Aryans are a 
nation of meat-eaters, who appear to have had a aversion to fish, 
since there is no direct mention of fishing in the Vedas. With the Indus 
people fish is a common article of diet, and so too are molluscs, turtles, 
and other aquatic creatures. In the lives of the Vedic-Aryans the horse 
plays an important part, as it did in the lives of many nations from the 
northern grasslands. To the people of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappl the 
horse seems to have been unknown; it has no place, at any rate, among 
the many animals at these places; and though some bones of a 
horse (equus caballus) were found on the surface at the former site, it is 
more than probable that they belong to a later, may be quite modern, 
period. By the Vedic-Aryans the cow is prized above all other animals 
and regarded with special veneration. Among the Indus people the cow 
is of no particular account, its place with them being taken by the bull, 
the popularity of whose cult is attested by the numerous figurines and 


other tations of this animal. Of the tiger there is no mention in 
the Vedas, and of the elephant but little, but both these animals are 
familiar to the Indus ‘The Vedic religion is normally aniconic. 


At Mohenjo-Daro and Harappi iconism is everywhere apparent. In the 
‘Vedic pantheon the female element is almost wholly subordinate to the 
male, and neither the Mother Goddess nor Siva (with whom, however, 
the Vedic Rudra was afterwards to be identified) has any place among its 
members, Among the Indus cults those of the Mother Goddess and 
Siva are prominent, and the female elements appear to be co-equal with, 
if not to predominate over, the male. Fire (Agni) ranks among the fore- 
most deities of the Veda, and the domestic hearth or fire-pit (agni- 
kunda) is a characteristic feature of every house. In the houses of 
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In another passage; Sir John Marshall draws a comparison 
between the effacement of the memory of ‘the Indus Culture’ from. 
the tradition of the subsequent Indic Society and the effacement of 
the memory of the Minoan culture from the tradition of Hellas. 
How is this chronological gap and this cultural discontinuity to 
be explained? Without venturing to pronounce on the question 
whether ‘the Indus Culture’ was an independent culture or a 
‘colonial’ offshoot of the Sumeric culture, we may perhaps point 
out that this hiatus in the evidence, so long as it remains unbridged 
in any other way, will permit us still to play with our conjecture} 
that, between the decay of Mohenjo-Daro and the arrival of the 
Aryans, the Indus Valley may have been temporarily relegated to an. 
obscure and subordinate role on the stage of History as an outlying 
province of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad (florebat circa 2275- 
1875 B.C.) which was the universal state of the Sumeric Society 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Delta. If this conjecture proves to hit 
the mark, then it will follow that, in so far as the Indic Society can 
be regarded as being related to any antecedent society at all, its 
relations are with the Sumeric Society of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Delta, and not with ‘the Indus Culture’ which had once flourished 
in the plains upon which the Aryas descended when they made 
their way across the Hindu Kush from the Eurasian Steppe at 
‘some time in the first half of the second millennium B.c, 


vol. 
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Š For this conjecture, see pp. 106-9, above. 
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THE UNIFORMITY THEORY AND THE DIFFUSION 
RY 


IN the relevant chapter, we have contradicted two of the principal 
dogmas of ‘the Diffusionist School" of contemporary British anthro- 
pologists in two statements: the first being, ‘We have found no 
evidencethat any living civilization, either Western or non-Western, 
is in any way related to the Egyptiac’; the second, ‘It is certain 
that none of them are related to any of the four extinct civilizations 
of the New World." "These two negative statements, which we 
have made en passant, may appear, as they stand, to be as curtly 
dogmatic as the usual formulations of the two contrary dogmas of 
the ‘Diffusionist’ creed. It therefore seems desirable to look more 
closely into the issue between the Diffusion Theory and the 
Uniformity Theory of the acquisition of techniques and aptitudes 
and institutions and ideas—partly in order to make sure that we do 
not do less than justice to ‘the Diffusionist School’, but still more 
because this is an issue which will continue to arise in the course of 


this Study. 
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continents of the Old World into the furthest extremities of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia, our Diffusionists waft the Egyptiac culture east. 
ward through the Indonesian and Melanesian and Polynesian 
archipelagos and then carry it, in a flying leap, across the great 
gulf beyond Hawaii and Easter Island in order to land at last, 
triumphantly, on the western coasts of North and South America 
for the purpose of sowing there the seeds that have come to flower 
in the cultures of the Mayan and the Andean World.* 

This bare of the British Diffusionist Doctrine in its 
canonical form is p bes sufficient to indicate why, and to what 
extent, it is unacceptable, No one, of course, who was not an 
equally dogmatic doctrinaire of ‘the Uniformitarian School’ would 
seek to deny the validity of the Diffusion Theory in toto. ‘The most. 
cursory empirical survey of recorded history, from the history of 
Singer's sewing-machines retrorsum to the history of the Alphabet, 
makes it manifest that Diffusion has been one of the means by 
which the techniques and aptitudes and institutions and ideas of 
human societies have actually been acquired; and at a later stage 
of this Study we shall be tracing out some of the processes of 
Diffusion for ourselves when we examine the contacts between 
civilizations and barbarians in Part VIII and the contacts which 
civilizations have had with one another—in Space in Part IX and 
in Time in PartX. Moreover, it is no doubt theoretically possible 
that the diffusion of the achievements of one single original 
civilization might account for the existence of all the representa 
tives of the species that are known up to date. But this is clearly 
the limit of the Diffusion Theory's legitimate application. For, ex 
hypothesi, the theory cannot be called upon to account for the 
original creation of the subsequently diffused hypothetical primary 
civilization, be it the Egyptiac or any other. And then, when once 
itis conceded that one civilization has been acquired by one human 
society through an original act of creation (instead of through an 
imitative act of adoption) at least once upon a time, it becomes 
sheer arbitrary caprice to deny that the same thing may have 
happened a second time already in some instance recorded or 
unrecorded, or at least that it is capable of happening at some 
unpredictable date in the future, 

ie simple fact is that, in every manifestation of Life, we find 
empirically, by observation, that a creative power is exhibited, and 
that acts of creation are performed, by some, but not by all, 


4 ‘Two standard expositions of the British Difosionit Doctrine by the two foremost 
authorities in thia school of ant ‘will be found in Professor G. Elliot Smith's 
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representatives of any given species. And this fact in itself implies 
that there are two alternative independent means by which any 
iven quality may have been acquired by any manifestation of 
Vie ia any given instance, One of these alternative mesa is 
original creation, since without creation the diffusion of the pı 
ducts of creation is impossible ex hypothesi, At the same time, it is 
not admissible to ascribe every acquisition of every quality by every 
representative of every species to a separate dnd original creative 
act, since our empirical observation shows us that, in any species, 
the creative individuals are in a minority, and that, in the life of any 
creative individual, his creative acts are rare events, Thus, in any 
objective study of the process of acquisition (or, in vital terms, the 
process of genesis and growth), we have to allow for the operation, 
side by side, of two different principles: the principle of the Uni- 
formity of Nature and the principle of Diffusion through Radiation- 
and-Mimesis. The Uniformity of Nature guarantees that the germ 
or spark of creative power which is manifested in one or more 
representatives of a species is capable of reappearing in any other 
representative of the same species, though experience enables us to 
predict with confidence that, as a matter of fact, the creative gift 
will prove to be confined in practice to a rather small minority. 
Conversely, the same experience informs us that Diffusion is the 
means by which acquisitions are actually made in many cases, and 
perhaps in the majority. ‘The proper task of the student of Life is 
not to magnify the potency of either principle tendenciously at the 
other principle's expense but to render to both principles their real 
due. Our attitude should be not fanatical but scientific, and our 
method not dogmatic but empirical. The right attitude of mind 
has been described, towards the close of a classical work of scholar- 
ship, by the greatest of living comparative anthropologists: 

“TE there is one conclusion which seems to from the 
mass of. pt heed eiim to think that it is the easentil similarity 
in the working of the less developed human mind among all the races, 
which corresponds to the essential similarity in their bodily frame 
revealed by comparative anatomy. But while this general mental 
similarity may, I believe, be taken as established, we must always be on 
our ped inst tracing to it a multitude of resemblances 
which may be and often are due to simple diffusion, since nothing is 
more certain than that the various races of men have borrowed from 
each other many of their arts and crafts, their ideas, customs and 
institutions. To sift out the elements of culture which a race has 
independently evolved and to distinguish them accurately from those 
which it has derived from other races is a task of extreme difficulty and 
delicacy, which promises to occupy students of Man for a long time to 
come; indeed, so complex are the facts and so imperfect in most cases is 
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the historical record that it may be doubted whether in regard to many 
of the lower races we shall ever arrive at more than probable conjectures. "t 

This balanced judgement from the pen of a great scholar might 
dispose of the current controversy between the Diffusionists and 
the Uniformitarians, were it not for a fault of temper and a weak- 
ness of thought in the Diffusionist camp. The fault of temper is 
the curious vein of intolerance by which the British Diffusionists 
appear to be animated, as though they were conducting some kind 
of religious propaganda rather than collaborating with scholars of 
other schools in an attempt to discover the truth about a problem 
of common interest. The weakness of thought is the proneness of 
our contemporary British Diffusionists to allow their thinking about 
the phenomenon of Diffusion in general, in all times and places, to 
be dominated by the ephemeral fact of the contemporary world- 
wide diffusion of our Western Civilization—an instance of Diffusion 
which happens to loom large just here and just now. In the mani 

though mainly unconscious—distortion of our British Dif- 
fusionists" vision through this cause, we have a conspicuous ill 
tration of that ‘relativity of historical thought’ which has been the 
first subject to engage our attention in this Study? On these 
accounts, it seems advisable to carry our criticism of the British 
Diffusionist Doctrine rather further. 

"There are, in fact, two fallacies in the assumption that the 
geneses of civilizations can be accounted for by the fact that certain 
techniques and aptitudes and institutions and ideas can be proved 
historically to have been acquired, by the majority of those who 
have eventually acquired them, through the process of Diffusion. 

Diffusion does, of course, account for the present ubiquity of 
such modern Western manufactures as Singer's sewing-machines, 
Mauser rifles, and Manchester cotton goods. More than that, it 
accounts for the present ability, on the part of a certain number of 
non-Western communities, to manufacture rifles and cotton goods 
for themselves by a mastery of the Western processes. Diffusion 
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Diffusion accounts, again, for the ubiquity of the Far Eastern 
beverage tea, of the Arabic beverage coffee, of the Central Ameri- 
can e cocoa, of the Amazonian material rubber, of the 
Central American practice of tobacco-smoking, of the Sumeric prac- 
tice of duodecimal reckoning, and of the so-called Arabic numerals’, 
which are perhaps originally a Hindu system of mathematical 
Rotation? But the fact that the ride bas attained its ubiquity 
through diffusion from a single place where it was once, and once 
only, invented is no proof that the bow-and-arrow attained its 
earlier ubiquity exclusively in this same manner. It remains 
equally possible, and indeed equally probable, that the bow-and- 
arrow has become ubiquitous not only through diffusion from one 
place but also through independent invention in others. Nor does 
it follow that, because the technique of spinning and weaving by 
power-driven machinery can be traced to a single point of origin, 
the technique of metallurgy must be traceable to a single point of 
origin likewise. This dogmatic line of argument from inference in 
circumstances in which the inference is manifestly inconclusive is 
our British Diffusionists’ first major fallacy. ‘Their second major 
fallacy lies in the tacit assumption that the essence of what we mean 
by a civilization is comprised either in those things that can be 
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mean by a civilization in any respect. A civilization does not con- 
sist in machine-sewing or rifle-shooting or tea- and coffee- and 
cocoa-drinking or tobacco-smoking. It does not even consist in 
reading and writing or in metallurgy (assuming it to be proved that. 
metallurgy, like the Alphabet, has been invented once, and once 
only, in a single place). To equate this kind of thing with Civiliza- 
tion’ with a capital ‘C’ is an absurdity which would be inconceivable 
toa cultivated mind that was either Hindu or Hellenic or Western 
of an earlier generation; and, if this palpable absurdity is plausible 
to the minds of one school among our contemporary Western 
scholars, this is presumably because they have been born and 
brought up in an ultra-modern social environment in which the 
material plane of human life looms large out of all proportion to 
the spiritual. 

We are here confronted, once again, by the relativity of historical 
thought. The ultra-modern Western scholar is apt to be betrayed 
insidiously, by the mental atmosphere in which his mind is con- 
strained to work, into persuading himself that, because Western 
sewing-machines and Western rifles and Western cotton goods 
have been diffused throughout the Orthodox Christian and Islamic 
and Hindu and Far Eastern worlds in these latter days, this 
diffusion of Western knick-knacks is tantamount to the conversion of 
these four other living societies to our Western Civilization, For 
those Westerners that have eyes to see, there is no obligation to 
accept this preposterous hallucination; ‘and in this Study we have 
had occasion to see through it more than once already? At this 
day, when we have diffused all our Western knick-knacks with all the 
‘salesmanship’ that we can command, the living non-Western 
civilizations that have been flooded by the mass-produced spate of 
our labour-saving machines and our lethal weapons and our textiles 
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can nevertheless lift up their heads and justly boast that, though 
they ‘sink in deep mire, where there is no standing’, and are ‘come 
into deep waters, where the floods overflow’ them, yet still ‘the 
waters are’ not ‘come in unto’ their ‘soul’.! In spite of the over- 
whelming diffusion of our Western material technique, these non- 
‘Western civilizations can still call their souls their own. Tn their 
inner spiritual life, which is their real life, it is as true as ever, for 
them, that ‘the Earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof, the 
‘world and they that dwell therein’ ;? and if ever they do open the 
‘everlasting doors’ of their spiritual citadel, it will assuredly not be 
in order to grant admittance to the spirit that has been embodied in 
a Singer or a Ford. 

Tt js no accident that the outstanding triumphs of Diffusion are 
mostly trivial and external and few of them intimate or profound; 
for, as we shall have occasion to observe at later points in this 
Study; the process of Radiation-and-Mimesis, through which 
Diffusion works in human affairs, is vigorous and effective in 
inverse ratio to the value and importance of the social properties 
that are conveyed by it from the communicative party to the 
receptive party in this social commerce. The process operates with 
the greatest rapidity and the longest range on the economic plane; 
Jess quickly and penetratingly on the political plane; and least 
potently of all on the cultural or spiritual plane. It is the easiest 
thing in the world for a Western manufacturer to export a sewing- 
machine to Bombay or Shanghai. It is infinitely harder for a 
‘Western man of science or a Western poet or a Western saint to 
kindle in non-Western souls the spiritual flame that is alight in his 
own. ‘Thus the importance of Diffusion in human history will be 
vastly over-estimated if it is accepted at its face value in quantita- 
tive terms; for the greater the volume of the social commerce, the 
Tower, as a rule, is the spiritual value of the social goods that are 


iow 
‘On this showing it seems both legitimate and desirable, here and 
now, to emphasize the part that has been played in human history 
by original creation, while being careful to give Diffusion no less 
than its due, And we may remind ourselves that the spark or germ 
of original creation may burst into flame or flower in any mani- 
fesaion of Life in virtue of the principle of the Uniformity of 
ature. 
We may at least go so far as to place the onus probandi on the 
Diffusionists’ shoulders in cases where it is an open question 
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whether Diffusion or Uniformity of Nature is entitled to claim the 
credit for some particular human achievement. 

"There can be little doubt that many of the most essential inventions 
of civilized life have been invented over and over again ip distant times 
‘and countries, as different nations have reached those particular points 
ical advancement when there inventions were fret needed. Thus, 

inting has been independently invented in China and in medieval 

' and it is well known that a process essentially the same was in 
use for various purposes in Ancient Rome, though no one took the great 
step of applying to the reproduction of books the process which was 
familiarly used for various meaner purposes. What happened with 
printing we may believe do to have happened with writing, and we 
may take another illustration from an art of quite another kind. ‘There 
can be no doubt, from comparing the remains of the earliest buildings in 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, the British Islands, and the ruined cities of 
‘Central America, that the great inventions of the arch and the dome have 
been made more than once in the history of human art.) And moreover, 
much as in the case of printing, we can see in many places strivings after 
them, and near approaches made to them, which still never reached 
complete success, Nor need we doubt that many of the simplest and 


most essential arts of civilised life—the use of the mill, the use of the 


same institutions constantly appear ply 
because the circumstances which called for them have arisen in times 
and places very far from one another. The whole system of historical 
analogies rests on this doctrine. We sec the same political phenomena 
repesting themselves over and over again in various times and places, 
not because of any borrowing or imitation, conscious or unconscious, 
but because the like circumstances have led to the like results, . .'* 

‘The judgement here recorded by a great Western historian some 
sixty years ago may be supported by a quotation from the work of 
a distinguished living Western anthropologist : 

"The resemblances in Man's ideas and practices are chiefly traceable 
to the similarity in structure of the human brain everywhere, and in the 
consequent nature of his mind. As the physical organ is, at all known 
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stages of Man's history, substantially the same in constitution and 
nervous procesen, so the mind hee certain universal, characteristics, 
powers and methods of action.? . similarity in the operation. 
Ee benin fe seen in the nipetecudicentory intellects of Darwin and 
Russell Wallace, which, working on the same data, arrived simultaneously 
at the Theory of Evolution ;? and it accounts for numerous claims in the 
same age to priority with respect to the same invention or discovery. 
‘The similar operations of the common mind of the Race—more frag- 
mentary in their data, more cerry! fe in their powers, and vaguer in 
their results—explain the aj ice of such beliefs and institutions as 
Totemism, Exogamy, and the many purifeatory rituals, in most widely 

ited peoples and portions of the globe. 

"In particular, the data for the thoughts and inferences of Primitive 
‘Man are very limited and are much the same everywhere. The nearer 
‘we come to the earliest type of Man, the more the means to his ends 
tend to coincide over the whole Race, as is shown by flint tools and 
‘weapons scattered all over the World and in many strata of Time. Hence 
the similarity of the means he takes in various peoples and ages to 
express his early religious and social ideas, and to attain his crude moral 
and spiritual ends.'« 

In the two foregoing passages the potency of the principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature in human affairs is effectively brought out; 
but such representations as these are sometimes met with the 
objection that certain inventions—e.g. the invention of the metal- 
lurgical art—are so complicated that they virtually must have been 
unique. The test case of metallurgy is presented as follows by a 
distinguished living archaeologist: 

* “Where did the revoh discovery of metallurgy originate?” 
Tt is, of course, theoretically possible that the properties a copper were 
independently realised in Egypt and Hither Asia, or even in literae 
Spain and Hungary, and that the barbarians of Cornwall and Bohemia 
spontaneously hit upon the alloy, known before 3000 8.c. in Sumer and 
India. Practically, in the case of the Old World where the first metal- 
using civilisations had such wide foreign relations and were bound 
together by so many common traits, no one, unprejudiced b 
passions evoked by a perverse Diffusionism, will suggest that all the 
complex processes involved were elaborated separately at two or more 


1 ‘Our reason isin ita very essence more than individual; it i expressive of universality; 
it ina part of that Order which regulates the Universe, and in a deep sense tin creative 
{factor or co-creator of the Universal. — Samut, J. lution, and edition. 
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comparatively adjacent points in Eurasia... . The discoveries and inven- 
tions implicit in metal-working are so abstruse and complex that 
independent origin at several pots in the Old World atn tek 
excluded as fantastically improbable; knowledge of the essential tech- 
niques must, that is to ay, have been diffosed fom some ceat 

‘The reader of this passage will have noticed that the writer of it, 
with scholarly caution, explicitly confines his contention to the 
ambit of the Old World. And well he may! For, had he ventured 
to extend to the New World his claim that the art of metallurgy has 
become ubiquitous through diffusion from a single place of origin, 
he would have been challenged at once by another scholar who is 
at least his peer as an adept in the archaeology of the New World, 
and who is an anthropologist into the bargain. Nordenskidld can 
testify that, in the original home of the Andean Civilization, the 
‘metallurgical art is coeval with the civilization itself, "The people 

Proto-Chimu period . . . were acquainted with gold, copper, 
and their alloys and possibly also silver and knew hov ro sued 
Cast these metals. ‘In all parts where at the time of the Discovery 
the Bronze Age prevailed, that cultural stage—which appears to 
have originated in the region surrounding Lake Titicaca—had been 
preceded by a copper age." In Colombia and Central America, 
moreover, at the same epoch, bronze was still unknown—in con- 
trast to the knowledge of bronze as well as copper which was 
current, by then, in Mexico on the one side as well as in Peru on the 
other. ‘These facts demonstrate, between them, that the unquestion- 
ably abstruse art of making and working bronze was not introduced 
into the New World all of a piece (as it must have been if it had been 
introduced by Diffusion from the Old World), but was invented 
out of the prior art of copper-working in the New World indepen- 
desi "however unlikely this independent invention might seem 
to be, a priori. “The art of metallurgy, at any rate from the point 
when metal-casting became known, i in America an independent 
invention.” More than that, the Incas had achieved, the 
Discovery, ‘an invention that we of the Old World only in recent 
times have succeeded in accomplishing —and then bya method quite 
different to that of the Indians—namely,the art of welding copper’ s 
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"The astronomical discoveries of the Mayas can be demonstrated, 
by similar proofs, to have been made independently of the identical 
discoveries in the Babylonic World; and in general the original 
creative capacity and achievement of the peoples who were in 
occupation of the New World, before its discovery by the Euro- 
peans, is summed up by Nordenskiöld in the following terms: 

“I think we must admit that the Indians’ contribution—as dis- 
coverers and inventors—to the cultural progress of Man is considerable. 


elements that in post-Columbian times have been introduced to them by 
Whites and Negroes. Many inventions have in America such an isolated 
area of distribution that they máy pi be supposed to have been 
made there. Seeing that the Indians ive discovered and invented a 
deal that was unknown in the Old World at the time of the 
iscovery of America, it does not seem unreasonable to wonder whethen 
they may not also have invented something or other that also was knows, 
there. ‘The actual fact of their having done so is proved by it being 
possible to trace several inventions of that class from their simplest to 
their most elaborate forms. In the case of certain very important inven- 
tions it can be shown that in America they in all probability were 
preceded by simpler devices founded on the same principles.” 

If this cumulative testimony from historians and archaeologists 
and an ists has failed to convince the reader that every 
human society is a potential vehicle of the creative spirit in virtue 
of the uniformity of a Human Nature which is 
creative power, then we will win our case by calling next into the 
witness-box an eminent zoologist, to be followed by an eminent 
physiologist who is still more eminent as a philosopher. The 
zoologist shall speak first: 
ial her times he saya, to dwell on only a few of the many con 
siderations suggested singular parallelisms or conve icies 
bermeen the Termites and the Ants, such as the development in both of 
Wingless worker and soldier castes, similar nesting and fungus-growing 
habits, trophallaxis, relations to guests, &c. The duplication of these 
phenomena in groupe so wide asunder that they sre placed by the 
systematists at the opposite poles of our classification of insects, may be 

1 Nordenskiöld, E.: Modifications in Indian Culture through Inventions and Loans 
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of some interest to the anthropologist, because the study of human 
cultures reveals the same or very similar institutions and linguistic 
peculiarities in geographically widely separated peoples, Some anthro- 
pologists attribute suc similarities to community of origin, while others. 
insist that they are often inventions of independent origin and develop- 
ment ha wore that Ants and Termites have been able, through 

low and instinctive processes, independently to evolve 
such strikingly analogous peculiari as those {hate desifen veris 
scarcely doubt that different human communities, belonging to the 
same species and endowed with some intelligence, may frequently have 
hit upon the same inventions," 

As for our physiologist-philosopher, he is no less a scholar than 
Monsieur Henri Bergson; and the evidence that we are going to 
take from him is presented in the most famous of all his published 
works. In a characteristic passage of L’Evolution Créatrice? a 
masterly physiological study, on comparative lines, of the eye of the 
Vertebrates and the eye of the Molluscs leads up to the following 
philosophical result: 

“At every instant, before our eyes, Nature arrives at identical results, 
in species which are sometimes close to one another, by embryo-genical 
processes which are altogether diverse. .. . To take, as a case in point, ... 
ur comparison between the eye of the Vertebrates and the eye of the 
Molluscs, we shall observe that, in the Vertebrates, the retina is pro- 
duced by an expansion that is emitted by the rudiment of the brain in 
fhe young embryo, It is a veritable nervous centre that has transferred 
itself to the periphery. On the other hand, in the Molluscs, the retina 
derives from the ectoderm directly, and not indirectly through the 
intermediary form of the embryonic encephalus. Here, again, we really 
have two different evolutionary processes which result, in Man and in 
the Scallop, in the development of an identical retina.’ 

If the creative power which is instinct in all Life is able to invent 
independently the economic techniques of agriculture and stock- 
breeding and the social system of morphologically diversified 
castes in incarnations of Life which are so far removed from one 
another as the Termites and the Ants, and if itis also able to invent 
independently an identical structure for the eye in the Vertebrates 
and in the Molluscs, in a clam and in a human being, then it is 
assuredly not incredible that the economic technique of fusing 
copper and tin into bronze, or the social system.of Totemism, 
should have been invented independently by different human 
societies—considering that, within the ambit of the Human Race, 
the Uniformity of Nature is, after all, so close that human beings 

3 Wheeler, W. M.: Social Life among the Insects (London, no date, Constable), 
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of every physical variety are able to interbreed, while human 
beings of every cultural variety are able to master one another's 
languages and to exchange their ideas. 

rhaps we have now sufficiently reasserted the potency of 
original creation, and the role of the Uniformity of Nature, in 
human affairs; but, in our desire to restore a just balance between 
the Uniformity Theory and the Diffusion Theory, we must be on 
our guard against depreciating, as well as against over-estimating, 
the historical part which Diffusion has actually played. It may 
therefore be well to examine, briefly, the role of Diffusion, in 
contrast to original creation, in the geneses of civilizations both of 
the "unrelated" and of the ‘related’ class. 

‘The ‘unrelated’ civilizations, as we have found in another chapter, 
have apparently emerged through the mutation, into civilizations, 
of primitive societies; and if we inquire into the role of Diffusion 
here we shall observe at least two instances in which more than one 
civilization has emerged from a single society of a transitional 
character: from a society, that is to say, which has not yet taken the 
shape of a civilization, though it has already differentiated itself 
from the primitive societies pure and simple. 

‘One of these intermediate societies out of which several civiliza- 
tions have sprung is that Afrasian culture in which Sir John 
Marshall discerns the common substratum of ‘the Indus Culture’ 
and the Sumeric culture and the Egyptiac and the Minoan? The 
antecedent diffusion of this common intermediary culture from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean over the vast Afrasian area within 
which—at four separate points—the four civilizations in question 
afterwards arose, is the cause to which Sir John Marshall ascribes 
the points of family likeness which these four civilizations display 
when they are compared with one another and are contrasted with 
the remaining representatives of the species. And this common 
substratum of culture, within these geographical limits, upon 
which the archaeologist strikes when he digs down below the 
foundations of the four Afrasian civilizations, is also encountered 
by the anthropologist when he makes his own researches forhis own 
hidden treasure in the same area. Having once cited Sir James 
Frazer on behalf of the Uniformity of Nature, we are in duty 
bound to cite him on behalf of Diffusion as well. 

‘Tf there is any truth in the analysis of the Saturnalia and kindred 
festivals which T have now brought to a close, it seems to point to a 
remarkable homogeneity of civilisation throughout South-Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia in prehistoric times. .. . In the far east of 
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Asia we have met with temporary kings whose magical functions and 
intimate relation to agriculture and Sutin the light; while 
India furnishes examples of kings who have regularly been obliged to 
sacrifice themselves at the end of a term of years. All these thi 
appear to hang together; all of them may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
shattered remnants of a uniform zone of religion and society which at a 
remote era belted the Old World from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. 

‘This Afrasian intermediary culture has its analogue in the New 
World in the so-called ‘Archaic Culture’ which emerged above the 
primitive level, in the last millennium ».c., throughout the arid 
zone of Tropical America, over an area extending from what is 
now Southern Mexico, at one end, to what are now Colombia and 
Venezuela and Ecuador at the other. Over this area in this age, the 
fathers of ‘the Archaic Culture’ appear to have diffused an art of 
agriculture and an art of pottery and an art of weaving which were 
the common foundations of the corresponding arts, as these are 
found in a higher stage of development at a later date in both the 
Mayan World and the Andean 

‘Thus the Mayan and Andean civilizations in the New World, as 
well as ‘the Indus Culture’ and the Sumeric, Egyptiac, and Minoan 
civilizations in the Old World, are found to possess certain 
characteristics in common which are traceable, in each of these two 
instances, to an antecedent process of Diffusion. In the light of 
this, are we to say that we really find ourselves in the presence, not 
of six separate and independent civilizations, but of two and two 
only—one in Afrasia and the other in Tropical America—which 
have each spread by Diffusion to such an extent that they have 
assumed a superficial appearance of multiplicity: an appearance 
which is contradicted, nevertheless, by the fundamental unity 
which persists below the surface all the time in either case? The 
answer to this question is in the negative; and this negative answer 
is formulated with admirable judgement and exemplary clarity by 
the Swedish scholar whom we have cited a number of times 
already. 

“The connexion between the Central American and Peruvian Indians 
did not cause any fusion of cultures. The South American high civiliza- 
tion cannot be said to have been an off-shoot of the Central American or 
Mexican civilizations, or vice versa. On the other hand, I believe we are 
bound to assume that the civilizations of Western South America and 


1 Frazer, Sir J. G.: The Golden Bough, ion: "The t (Londen 191 
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Central America at some very remote period possessed a common 
origin., By thie I do not mean thst in some particular locality, ey in 
Central America, at an earlier date than elsewhere, there existed some 
highly developed civilisation from which the South American higher 
civilisations took their rise, but that in America, in different regions, 
from a more primitive stage, and more or less independent of each other, 
the high cultures developed. Here development in the main proceeded 
on parallel lines, and in parts arrived at very divergent results.” 

‘The truth is that, although the two civilizations of the first 
generation in the New World and the four civilizations of the first 
generation in Afrasia may have emerged, in each case, from a 
common substratum which was intermediate in its cultural level 
between the relatively low level of the preceding and surrounding 
primitive cultures and the relatively high level of the subsequently 
super-imposed civilizations, these civilizations cannot be regarded 
simply as the automatic products of the diffusion of that ‘archaic 
culture’ which is the common platform upon which they severally 
stand, As we have seen at other points in this Study, every one of 
these civilizations has differentiated itself from the common 
archaic culture by a dynamic act;* and each of these separate and 
independent dynamic acts has taken the form of an individual 
response to a particular challenge. ‘The Mayan Civilization arose 
out of the American ‘Archaic Culture’ in response to the challenge 
of the rain-soaked tropical forest; in contrast to the Andean 
Civilization, which arose out of the same ‘Archaic Culture’ in 
response to the antithetical challenge of the waterless desert And 
in Afrasia, while it is true that the first impetus to the rise of the 
four Afrasian civilizations was given by a common challenge in the 
shape of the simultaneous desiccation of the grass-lands from one 
end of Afrasia to the other, it is equally significant that a second 
and final impetus was given, in each case, by a peculiar local 
challenge which evoked an individual response. ‘The Minoan 
Civilization was a response to the challenge of the sea,* the 
Egyptiac Civilization a response to the challenge of the Nile,? the 
Sumeric a response to the challenge of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
while ‘the Indus Culture’ (on the assumption that it is to be 
reckoned as an independent civilization in its own right? was a 
response to the challenge of the river after which it has been 
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We can convey the situation in a simile by likening our two sets 
of civilizations—the set of four in Afrasia and the pair of civiliza- 
tions in the New World—to two groups of pyramids which do not 
rise directly, in either case, out of the plain which they respectively 
dominate. ‘The architects of each group have sought to enhance the 
imposing effect of their work by planting the pair of pyramids—or 
the foursome, as the case may be—not down upon the low-lying 
plain but up upon a ledge or shelf of natural rock that projects 
from the foot of the adjoining mountains, with the result that the 
plain is dominated by the very bases of the pyramids, not to speak 
of their summits. Here, then, in either case, we have a set of 
pyramids standing on a common platform which rises already in 
itself above the surrounding levels, And we are presented with the 
question: ‘Ought the four pyramids in the one case, and the two 
Pyramids in the other, to be regarded, in virtue of their common 

atforms, as four parts and as two parts respectively of one single 
building? ‘When this question is presented these ‘terms, we can 
see at once that the answer turns upon the question whether the 
‘common platform is an artificial structure of the same construction 
d$ the pyramids that rise from it, or whether it is a natural eleva- 

ion of the same substance as the surrounding plains and the 
adjoining mountains. If the platform were artificial too, then the 
pyramids would certainly have to be regarded as parts of a single 
edifice in which the platform itself would be not only the connecting 
link but also, perhaps, the principal architectural member. When, 
however, we find, as we do find, that the platform is actually a 
natural elevation which has been singled out by the architect's eye 
but has not been constructed by the builder’s hand, then, clearly, 
we have to pronounce that the building begins at the point where 
the builder has laid his foundations, and that, on this showing, each 
single pyramid is to be reckoned as a separate building, in spite of 
the common natural elevation on which the whole set of buildings 
has been planted. 

‘Thus the individual independence of each of the six civilizations 
of the first generation which are here under consideration is not 
impaired by the palpable underlying diffusion of the Afrasian and 
the Tropical American intermediate cultures. And when we pass 
on from the ‘unrelated’ to the ‘related’ cultures, we shall find that, 
in their geneses too, Diffusion has played a role which is not to be 


ignored and yet is not of capital importance. 
Ex hypothesi, every ‘related’ civilization has arisen in some kind 
of contact with an antecedent civilization either of the ‘related’ or 


of the ‘unrelated’ class; and this means that it is in some sense a 
product of Diffusion. Indeed, we have found grounds for the belief 
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that genesis through relation to an antecedent civilization, or, in 
other words, through Diffusion in a certain sense of the term, is the 
only form of genesis by which civilizations have actually been 
brought to birth at any time since the first generation.! In order, 
however, to estimate this form of Diffusion at its true importance, 
we must remind ourselves of the way in which it works; and, as a 
matter of fact, it works by contraries. 

A ‘related’ civilization is one whi is created by the proletariat 
—either internal or external—of the antecedent civilization with 
which it is in relation; and we have already seen what the relation 
of a proletariat to a dominant minority is. It is not a relation of 
Radiation-and-Mimesis but a relation of Challenge-and-Response. 
And the dynamic act in which the creation of a new civilization by 
a proletariat is accomplished is not an act of conversion but an act 
of secession—not a centripetal movement but a centrifugal one, 
‘The creative proletariat is not seeking to enter into an apostolic 
succession through a ‘laying on of hands’ on the part of a creative 
minority in the society to which it belongs; the proletariat is 
revolting against the domination of a minority which has ceased to 
be attractive because it has lost its creative power. Thus it will be 
seen that, in the geneses of the ‘related’, as in those of the ‘unrelated’, 
civilizations, Diffusion plays only a minor part. The Diffusion of 
the antecedent civilization may provide the stimulus to creation, 
but it cannot itself be identical with the creative force, since, ex 
hypothesi, it emanates from a source which has already become 
impotent. The creator, in this case, is a proletariat which resists 
the diffusion of the dead and deadening culture of the dominant 
minority; and this creative proletariat performs its act of creation 
by kicking spes the pricks. 

So much for the role of Diffusion in the geneses of civilizations. 


1 See Pact LA, pp. 185-7, above. 
2 Bee LE O) CAN, pr 56 67d compare Part IT. A, pp 187-8 and 195-6, above. 
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METHODS OF APPREHENSION, SUBJECTS OF STUDY, 
AND QUANTITIES OF ‘DATA’ 


IN the relevant chapter, we have found that the comparability of 
the facts which are encountered in the study of social life in civiliza- 
tions is vindicated by the practical operations of every-day business. 
life in the contemporary Western World. Why is it, then, that this 
truth continues to be disputed in the teeth of our experience? 
"This question cannot be answered without making a rather wider 
survey of the methods which we employ in our intellectual 
activities. 

We have empirical knowledge of three different methods of view- 
ing and presenting the objects of our thought, and, among them, 
the phenomena of human life, The first method is the ascertain. 
ment! and record of particular facts; the second is the elucidation 
and formulation of general ‘laws’ through a process of comparative 
study; the third is the form of artistic creation and expression 
known as ‘fiction’. We need not doubt that the clear distinction 
between the techniques of these three methods—a distinction of 
which we are empirically aware—corresponds to some equally 
clear distinction between the respective phenomena which are 
viewed and presented in these different ways. We are not bound, 
however, to accept without question either the names by which the 
three techniques are popularly known or the popular anatomy of 
their respective provinces. 

According to the popular view, the ascertainment and record of. 
particular ‘facts’ is the technique of ‘History’; and the phenomena 
in the province of this technique are the social phenomena of 
civilizations, The elucidation and formulation of general ‘laws’ 
through a process of comparative study is the technique of ‘Science’ 
and, in the study of human life, the science is Anthropology and 
the phenomena in the province of the scientific technique are the 
social phenomena of primitive societies. ‘Fiction’ is the technique 
of the Drama and the Novel; and the phenomena in the province 
of this technique are the personal relations of human beings. These. 
popular equations have a respectable origin—they can be traced 
back to Aristotlet—but they break down under examination. 

1 Asertsioment or ‘etblahment inthe subjective sense of the French werd 
or inti tow ofthe Poti (t4518) Aristotle draws the contrast between 
“dre halon (S loria nd ol è vi ne v verum Ayan, rie Bate 
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In the first place, ‘History’, in the popular sense of the study of 
the social phenomena of civilizations, does not really present the 
facts, all the facts, and nothing but the facts in the lives of societies 
of this species. Besides presenting facts, it has recourse to fictions 
and it appeals to laws; and on the other hand there are certain 
fact which it eaves alone because they are not grist to its mill. 

‘History’ out of Mythology, a primary intuitive form of 
apprehensiotandeapressionin wher the Drums and the Novellike- 
wise took their origin. In Mythology, the distinction between facts 
and fictions is left undrawn;! and while ‘History’ has differentiated 
itself from Mythology by making an effort to extract the facts, it has 
never succeeded in dispensing with fictitious elements altogether, 

For instance, it is hardly possible to write two consecutive lines 
of historical narrative without introducing fictitious personifica- 
tions of institutions and ascribing to them anthropomorphically 
the desires, feelings, thoughts, actions, and in fact all the psychic 
activities of human beings. In so doing, we are succumbing to ‘the 
pathetic fallacy” just as much as if we were personifying the objects 
and forces of inanimate Nature; for though institutions are mani- 
festations of Life, and of human life, they are not human beings 
and do not become persons in virtue of being personified in a 
figure of speech. In making use of these mythological counters 
we are misrepresenting reality ? yet, however conscious we may be 
of their falsifying effect, we cannot do without them, 

For example, if we are recording the history of our Western 
Society in our day, we cannot avoid using the mythological proper 
names of the states into which this society is at present articulated 
—Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, and their sixty or seventy 
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companions—and treating these fictitious persons as though 
Were human beings in personal relations With one anothes, TE 
official-sounding and abstract-seeming name France is not nearer 
to reality than “ ianne' or ‘the Gallic Cock’; nor ‘Britain’ than 
‘Britannia’ or ‘John Bull” or ‘the British Lio 


itiousness inherent in ‘H.M.G.’ inheres equally in ‘My Lords" 
of the Treasury or the Admiralty and in ‘the Secretary of State? 
whose departmental letters are signed by the hand and his answers 
to parliamentary questions delivered through the mouth of men 
of flesh and blood who perpetuate his fettous existence by 
impersonating him successively. No less fictitious is the simple 
‘secretary’ to whom, in the printed letter-heads of all manner of 
private associations, it is stated that ‘all communications should be 
addressed’, We can apply the same destructive analysis to the 
organs and officers and activities of ‘the Church’, ‘the Bar’, ‘the 
Press’, ‘the Turf’, and ‘the Trade’, We can apply it to the twenty- 
one civilizations which we have identified and named in this Study, 
as Adam named the animals. We know with our minds that we 
have encountered these civilizations simply as objects of our 
thought—as intelligible fields of historical study—but we cannot 
express our notions of them in words without treating them to some 
extent anthropomorphically as ‘men of like passions with ourselves’. 

In fact, in viewing and presenting social institutions and record- 
ing their work, the use of fiction appear to be an indispensable 
artifice of thought; and the most biatant forms of the artifice are 
really the least objectionable, because they are the least likely to be 
mistaken for realities instead of being taken for what they are, 
This point is raised by the practice of the Hellenic Society, which 
had two alternative usages. One usage was to present the states 
of the Hellenic World under the guise of divinities— 404r] 
Tlodosxos (‘the keeper of the state’) standing for Athens, "Ada 
Xadelouros for Sparta, Tó 'Avnoyéwv for Antioch, Fortuna 
Praenestina for Praeneste, Dea Roma or Divus Caesar for Rome, 
and so on.! In the other usage, states, corporations, classes, and 


+. Some of these divinities had their animal eg. Athene’ owi (the distin- 
suisbisg mark of the Atenian coinage) and the Koran wolf amd cape. Compare 
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other associations of human beings were represented by the collec- 
tive names of their members in the plural number!—oi "ABvatox 
for Athens, of Aaxebaysévwoe for Sparta, of dv vta for the Govern- 
ment, of Braadrat for a church, of ¢pdzopes for a fraternity? This 
second usage is realistic in appearance rather than genuinely 
essive of reality as it is. It does not answer the questions: 
"Did all or only some of the Lacedaemonians do this or that? 
And, if only some of them, how did these arrive at their “common 
will? and how did they impose it on their fellow citizens? In 
Order to come to grips with reality we should have—guod est 
absurdum—to record the same transaction from the personal stand- 
int of every Lacedaemonian citizen in turn; and even if we 
id the information and the industry to accomplish this labour, we 
should find ourselves hardly any nearer to our goal, for we should 
still have somehow to compose or abstract a single ‘narrative from 
the several thousand different narratives which we should have 
accumulated. This is a feat which our minds, as they are, could 
only perform intuitively, and, in this last step, the leap in the dark 
would be just as great as the intuitional leap which we make when 
we take as our jumping-off-ground not the collective name of 
Aaxchaipórios but the name of the tutelary Goddess of the Lacedae- 
monian state, "Adáva Xadxlouwos. It seems wiser to admit to our- 
selves that it is at present beyond our intellectual capacity to 
express the realities of institutions in direct terms; that we can only 
present institutions through the medium of fictions which mis- 
represent the realities for which they stand; that the best that we 
can hope to do is to make full allowance all the time for a distorting 
effect which we cannot avoid; and that we shall be least likely to 
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forget to make this allowance when the fictions which we employ 
are least realistic in form.* 

Another sphere in which historians find themselves com 
to have recourse to fiction is the presentation of the workings of 


public opinion was formed and public policy decided. The question 
remains: ‘How did the final resolution of these forces come about?" 
And this question can neither be answered nor be evaded by 
substituting a narrative presented in the historian's name for 
speeches and dialogues put into his characters’ mouths. His oratio 
obliqua is not more objective than Thucydides’ oratio recta, Tt is 
merely more likely, by its specious appearance of objectivity, to 
delude the reader as well as the writer himself. 

1 If this conclusion is right, itis a misfortune that our Western Society in modern 
ane of medieval Wensen usage ineo caricaturas. Oor corem he eke B 
Marianne, Uncle Sam, Uncle Jonathan, and the rest are not merely Actions but tions 
Which we do not take serously betrays us nto assuming thatthe tons which we do 
itio" cai, France, the United Sis, and so omare not mere tions bat 
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Finally, we may take note of certain works of literature which 
are concerned with public affairs in the histories of civilizations and 
for this reason can only be classified as historical, although the 
technique of ‘fiction’ is employed throughout, so that these works 
are indistinguishable in form from other dramas and novels. Such 
works are Aeschylus's Persae, Thomas Hardy's The Dynasts, 
Feuchtwanger's Jew Siss, and Benet's John Brown’s Body.i 

So much for the recourse to fiction in ‘History’. As for its appeal 
to scientific laws, we may remind our Western historians that they 
have latterly taken into their service a number of ancillary sciences 
which formulate general laws not about those primitive ties 
which are the province of Anthropology, but about civilizations, 
Such sciences are Political Economy,? Political Science, and Artis- 
tic and Literary Criticism.? Our historians are apt to pride them- 
selves on the enrolment of these scientific auxiliaries as being the 
greatest advance which the study of history has made in recent 
times; and we may venture to agree with them in this without 
exposing ourselves to a charge of inconsistency ; for while we have 
criticized them at the beginning of this Study* for trying to apply 
the technique of Science outside its province, we have never 
‘objected to their employing the sciences in a menial capacity as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The Israelites, who were 
forbidden to adopt the practices of the heathen, were permitted to 
enslave the Gibeonites and spoil the Egyptians; and so for us 
historians, in the intellectual arena, fas est et ab hoste doceri. 

"The facts of human life which ‘History’ leaves alone because 
they are not grist to its mill are of two kinds. First, there are all 
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the facts relating to primitive societies, which are the province 
of Anthropology—for instance, the facts presented in Sir James 
Frazer's The Golden Bough. Second, there are all the facts relating 
to the private lives of human beings, whether these happen to be 
members of primitive societies or of societies in process of civiliza- 
tion'—for instance, the facts presented in the Confessions of Saint 
Augustine and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, in the Meditations of 
Mazon Aurelius Antoninus, in John Henry Newman's ia, 
in John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography, in batier’s Life o 
Sent Francis of Assisi, and in Lytton Strachey’s Life of [hd 


"The distinction between these biographical facts and the facts 
that come within the province of ‘History’ is apt to be obscured 
because persons whose private lives come to be recorded are apt 
to be persons who have lived public lives as well— persons, that is to 
say, who have impersonated institutions or movements or ideas 
and have served as vehicles for ‘historical’ events. Saint Augustine, 
Saint Francis, and Cardinal Newman all made their marks upon 
the history of the Christian Church; Marcus Aurelius and Queen 
Victoria were not only human beings but ‘heads of states’; Rous- 
seau’s ideas were among the spiritual forces that carried our 
Western Society out of the so-called ‘modern’ age into the 'post- 
modern’ age in which we are living to-day The lives of such 
persons are interesting to their fellow men by reason of their acci- 
dental ‘historical’ significance as well as in virtue of their intrin- 
sic human significance. Hence the vast majority of biographies 
are literary hybrids in which the significant events of a private 
life are overlaid in the portrayal or are even crowded out of the 
picture by the mass of public affairs with which they happen to 
be mixed up. This is perhaps the reason why biographies are 
seldom good works of art; for private lives are not the pivots on 
which public affairs turn or the standpoints from which they can be 
seen in true proportion, however eminent the livers of these lives 
may be. 

' make biography a peg for history is as great a mistake in 
method as to make the record of historical transactions an occasion 
for illustrating the points of human interest in private lives. Both 
are false routes; but the lure of historical biography leads more 
writers astray than the lure of biographical history. Mr. Strachey's 
Life of Queen Victoria is a rare and noteworthy example of a work 
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of art in which this wrong turning has been avoided. ‘The author 
disentangles the life of Victoria from the history of the Victorian 
Age and ignores public transactions except in so far as these throw 
light on the personality of the woman with whom he is concerned. 
This clarity of vision and sense of form are less rare in auto- 
biographies. The supreme example of the disentanglement of a 
private from a public life is the Meditations of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius—a book which provides no grist for the mill of historians 
of the Roman Empire,! but which has a human interest that is so 
deep and direct and permanent that the book is read to this day by 
innumerable people to whom the Roman Empire is no more than 
a name. 

When we turn from ‘History’ to dort we find dat, 
here too, the tion breaks down. logy does 
not really e en the laws, and nothing but the laws, 
that govern the lives of primitive societies. Besides formulating 
Jaws, it ascertains facts and has recourse to fictions; and on the other 

there are certain laws which it leaves alone because they are 
not grist to its mill. As a matter of fact, Anthropology is only just 
beginning, in our generation, to emerge from the preliminary stage 
of fact-finding (a stage through which every science has to pass in 
its infancy) into the stage of using the ‘data’ which it has collected 
as a basis for elucidating and formulating those laws which 
anthropologists regard as their objective. Again, Anthropology 
shows off its laws by draping them round a mannequin called 
‘Primitive Man’ who is a fictitious character of the same make as 
Homo Economicus. At the same time, it has no use for the laws of 
Political Economy and the other ancillary sciences of ‘History’, 
because these laws apply not to ‘Primitive Man’ but to Mankind in 
process of civilization. 

Lastly, the Drama and the Novel do not present fictions, com- 
plete fictions, and nothing but fictions regarding the personal rela- 
tions of human beings. Besides fictions, they present facts and 
laws, and there are some fictions that do not come within their 


Province. 
We have observed already that the Drama and the Novel grow 
out of Mythology, which is likewise the source of ‘History’, and 
that in Mythology the distinction between facts and fictions is left 
undrawn. We have also noted that the Hellenic Drama and Hellenic 
History had a common literary parent in the Homeric Epic, which 
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was the literary vehicle of the Hellenic Mythology; and when we 
examine the plots of the earliest known Greek plays, we find that 
they are taken from this or that incident or situation in the Epic 
Cycle.! Similarly, the ‘Mystery Plays’ in which our Western drama 
first emerged took their plots from the Gospels and from the 
legends of Christ and the Saints, which may be regarded as 
the epic cycle in the background of our Western history.* Thus, in 
Greck tragedies and in Western ‘Mystery Plays’ alike, the plots 
originally belonged to a realm in which the question ‘Is this fact or 
fiction?” did not arise; and although our Western Drama made 
haste to step out of this Garden of Eden; Greek Tragedy was 
content to stay within its borders to the end. 

‘Moreover, even in a mental atmosphere in which the distinction 
between facts and fictions is consciously felt, the Drama and the 
Novel can never dispense completely with facts or employ the 
technique of fiction exclusively. When we call a piece of literature 
a ‘work of fiction’, we mean no more than that the characters could 
not be identified with any persons who have lived in the flesh, nor 
the incidents and scenes with any events or situations that have 
actually occurred. In fact, we mean that this work has a fictitious 
personal foreground; and if we do not mention that the back- 
round is composed of authentic social facts, that is simply because 
this seems so self-evident that we take it for granted. Of course, if 
the background as well as the foreground were constructed of 
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fictitious materials! the work would make nonsense. It would 
convey no intelligible or sensible image of human life, and would 
therefore make no appeal either to the understanding or to the 
emotions of readers or spectators. 

“The narrowness of the limits within which, in so-called ‘works of 
fiction’, the technique of fiction can be employed with success may 
be gauged by considering the genre which is represented by 
Gulliver's Travels or by the fantasias of Jules Verne or Edgar Allan 
Poe or H. G. Wells. "These writers, who all possess a fine literary 
tact, are not attempting the folly of writing fiction through and 
through. The tour de force which they have set themselves to 
perform is to substitute fictions for facts in only one or two points 
in the backgrounds of their stories. Swift changes the size of 
human bodies while leaving human nature as it is in every other 
respect. Verne and Poe and Wells exaggerate—or in some cases 


merely anticipate by a few years—the performances of our modern 
‘Western Physical Science in its practical applications. In a 


numerical metaphor, one might put it that, whereas the fictitious 
element in ordinary ‘works of fiction’ is confined to the foreground 
and amounts, say, to ten per cent. of the whole, these daring 
writers, in their tours de force, have raised the percentage from ten 
to twelve by introducing a few grains of fiction into the back- 
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Moreover, there are certain works of literature—biographies and 
autobiographies—which present pure records of facts without any 
fictitious elements at all but which are not ‘History’. We can now 
see what the affinities of this biographical literature are. In spite 
of being entirely non-fictitious, it clearly comes under the same 
literary category as the Drama and the Novel because, like these, it 
is concerned with the personal relations of human beings. This is 
the converse of a fact of which we have already taken note, namely, 
the fact that certain other works of literature, such as The Persae or 
The Dynasts or John Brown’s Body or Jew Süss, which in form are 
‘works of fiction’, come under the category of ‘History’, because 
they are concerned, not with the personal relations of human 
beings, but with public affairs. 

Finally, even if we do not go with Aristotle so far as to say that 
Poetry (meaning Dramatic Poetry) ‘presents generalities in con 
trast to ‘History’, which ‘presents merely particulars’,! we may 
declare without fear of contradiction, in fis age of ‘problem 
plays’ and ‘problem novels’, that our dramatists and novelists are 
not indifferent to the ‘laws’ of the science of Ethics; and, if we are. 
challenged, we can put Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides 
into the witness-box, to testify on our side by side with 
Henrik Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. We have already come across 
Ethics among the ancillary sciences which historians have: taken into 
their service; so that we find this versatile science serving two 
of whom are men of science themselves. 


of ‘fction’—is employed on occasi 
in the study of social life in civilizations which is popularly called 
‘History’, in the study of social life in primitive societies which isthe 
province of Anthropology, and in the study of personal relations 
in the branch of literature which comprises plays, novels, and 
biographies. This shows that there can be nothing in the intrinsic 
nature either of the studies or of the techniques to equate any one 
study with any one technique a priori. Yet this negative result of 
our survey does not dispose of our problem; for although the 
? Aristotle, Poetis, grs, cied in footnote a on p. 441, above. 
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popular equations do not hold good absolutely, they do hold good. 
Poner iile. "Each study docs tend to employ one of the three 
techniques either more frequently or more effectively or more 
characteristically than it employs either of the other two; and 
although in each case we can point out occasions on which it 
employs the other two as well, these occasions are still the exception 
and not the rule. Thus the popular equations, while not accurate, 
do nevertheless approximate to the truth; and indeed, if they did 
not justify themselves as a rule, the popular mistake of assuming 
that their validity is absolute could scarcely have arisen. Our 
problem remains unsolved until we have explained the equations 
as far as they go. : 

If, with this in mind, we now examine the three techniques again, 
we may observe a difference between them which we have not yet 
noticed: among other differences, they differ in their respective 
suitability for dealing with ‘data’ in different quantities. The 
ascertainment and record of particular facts is all that is either 

ible or necessary in a field of study where the ‘data’ happen to 
Be few; the elucidation and formulation of general laws through a 
process of comparative study is both possible and necessary where 
the ‘data’ are too numerous to tabulate but not too numerous to 
survey. The form of artistic creation and ion known as 
‘fiction’ is the only technique that either can be employed or is 
worth employing where the ‘data’ are innumerable. 

Here, as between the three techniques, we have an intrinsic 
difference of a quantitative order. The techniques differ intrinsi- 
cally from one another in their utility for handling different quanti- 
ties of ‘data’. Can we discern any corresponding difference in the 
quantities of the ‘data’ that actually present themselves in the 
— fields of our three studies? 

'o begin with the study of personal relations which is the pro- 
vince of plays, novels, and biographies, we can see at once that 
students of human life in this province are confronted with 
innumerable instances of certain universally familiar experiences: 
for example, the experience of Marriage, which is the stock subject 
of Attic Comedy, and the experience of Death, which is the stock 
subject of Attic Tragedy. In dealing with such experiences as 
these, an exhaustive record of the facts is utterly impossible; and 
a record of particular instances which have actually occurred is 
seldom worth while, because the chances are that any given single 
instance will contain nothing beyond what everybody feels and 
knows about the experience already from his or her own personal 


1 For this analysis of the two genres of Attic Drama, see Murray, Gilbert: The Classical 
Tradition in Poetry (London 1927, Milford), pp. 52-5. 
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life, and will therefore be without any special significance, either 
emotional or psychological. This is another way of saying that it 
will be so commonplace'and dull that to single it out from the host 
of ‘data’ at command would seem arbitrary, and to place it on 
record would seem a misdirection of energy. It does, of course, 
occasionally happen that actual instances of such experiences have 
value and significance as they stand. The experiences recorded in 
the biographies and autobiographies which have been cited above 
are examples. Yet if we reflect how infinitesimal is the number of 
actual instances that have been found worthy of record compared 
with the number that are perpetually being allowed to pass into 
oblivion, we realize that the accident occurs so rarely as to be 
almost negligible. Again, any ‘laws’ that could conceivably be 
formulated about experiences so frequently re-experienced, and 
therefore so familiar, as these, would seem either intolerably plati- 
tudinous or intolerably crude. In such circumstances, the ‘data’ 
cannot as a rule be expressed significantly or even intelligibly 

in some kind of notation which gives an intuition of the 
infinite in finite terms or (in the language of Hellenic philosophy) 
sets a mépas to an črepov. And this is the virtue of those fictitious 
characters and fictitious situations and events which occupy the 
foreground of ‘works of fiction’ and give this category of literature 
its conventional name. They may be regarded, in one aspect, as 
notations for expressing intuitively certain phenomena of human 
life which happen to be so frequently repeated and so familiar that 
their significance is fined down to subtleties and niceties which, 
except in rare cases, can be seized by intuition alone." 

Having now found, in quantitative terms, at least a partial 
explanation of the empirical fact that, in the study of personal 
relations between human beings, the technique known as ‘fiction’ 
is usually, though not exclusively, employed, let us see if we can 
find similar, if only partial, quantitative explanations for the usual 
though not exclusive employment of the law-making technique 
in the study of primitive societies and of the fact-finding techniquein 
the study of civilizations. 

"The first point to observe is that both these other studies are 
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likewise concerned with human relations, but not with relations of 
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are maintained through social mechanisms called institutions. 
Without institutions, societies could not exist. Indeed, societies 
themselves are simply institutions of the highest order—institu- 
tions, that is, which comprehend without being comprehended by 
others. The study of societies and the study of institutional 
relations are one and the same thing. 

We can see at once that the quantity of ‘data’ confronting 
students of institutional relations is very much smaller than the 
quantity confronting students of personal relations. This follows 
directly from the two points in our definition of institutional 
relations: first, that they are relations with a wider range than 
personal contacts, and, second, that they are maintained 
social mechanisms (unlike personal relations, which maintain them- 
selves spontaneously). We can see further that the quantity of 
recorded institutional relations that are relevant to the study of pri- 
mitive societies will be considerably greater than the quantity of 
those relevant to the study of civilizations, inasmuch as the number 
of extant primitive societies runs to more than 650,> whereas our 
survey of civilizations both extant and extinct has not so far 
enabled us to identify more than twenty-one of these, even when 
we include in our reckoning the ten representatives of the species 
whose claims to a distinct and separate existence may be challenged.* 
Now six or seven hundred instances of a phenomenon, while far 
from necessitating the employment of the technique known as 
‘fiction’, are just enough to enable students to make a beginning in 
the elucidation and formulation of general laws; and this is, as we 
have seen, the stage which the infant science of Anthropology has 
reached to-day. On the other hand, students of a phenomenon of 
which only one dozen or two dozen instances are known can 
hardly do more than tabulate the facts; and this, as we have seen, 
is the stage in which ‘History’, in the sense of the study of social 
life in civilizations, has remained so far. 

At first sight it may seem a paradox to assert that the quantity of 
‘data’ which students of civilizations have at their command is 
inconveniently small, when our modern Western historians are 
complaining that they are being overwhelmed by the multitude 
and the mass of their materials. ‘The paradox vanishes if we recall 
our observation—made at an earlier point in this Studys—that this 
complaint arises from a hallucination. Our historians cannot see the 
wood for the trees; and, being unable to distinguish parts from 
4.1 This ia merely a statement in objective terms ofthe proposition that societies are the 
SETS the nate ese sni ns, fare LL C G (a), vol. i 

2 Sce p. 248, above. 

* See Ci above, 4 See Part I. A, pp. 3-4 and 6, above, 
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wholes, they disintegrate the twenty-one ‘intelligible fields of 
study’ which are the only true integers on the board into an 
innumerable quantity of minute fractions and then complain of the. 
chaos which they themselves have brought about. ‘The legion of 
facts with which they believe themselves to be beset are phantoms 
conjured up by some pathological refraction of their mental vision, 
In reality, the integral ‘facts’ confronting students of civilizations 
are not overwhelmingly numerous, like the trees in a forest or the 
sands on the sea-shore or the integral ‘facts’ of personal relations. 
On the contrary, they are inconveniently few. In this study, the 
known number of ‘facts’ of the highest order—that is, the known 
number of the civilizations themselves—amounts up to date to 
‘twenty-one and no more. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we may sum up the results of 
our present inquiry tentatively as follows. Our three techniques 
are intrinsically suited for dealing respectively with quantities of 
‘data’ in different orders of magnitude; and their spheres of appli- 
cation are at least partially determined by this quantitative factor, 
whatever the nature of the ‘data’ may be. Or the other hand, the 
techniques have no intrinsically and rigorously determined qualita- 
tive provinces; and the popular equations in which the three 
techniques are severally equated with the study of three different 
kinds of relations between human beings are found to be inaccurate. 
In each of these three studies, all the three techniques are actually 
employed. At the same time, the popular equations, though 
inaccurate, hold good as a rule; for in each study one particular 
technique is employed predominantly, while the other two play 
subordinate roles. This is perhaps largely because the quantities 
of ‘data’ at present confronting students of these different kinds of 
relations happen to differ in order of magnitude in degrees which 
render one or other technique at present particularly suitable for 
employment in one or other study on quantitative grounds. 

At this point we can observe that the quantitative difference 
between the amounts of the ‘data’ which present themselves in the. 
field of each of the three studies is not on a par with the qualitative 
differences between the natures of the relations which are the 
objects of study and between the natures of the techniques 
employed. The differences between the objects of study and 
between the techniques are intrinsic, invariable, and absolute; the 
difference in the quantities of ‘data’ is accidental, variabie, and 
relative to the passage of Time. In the nature of things, the 
instances of any phenomenon or any experience tend to multiply so 
Jong as the phenomenon continues to appear or the experince to 
occur, and the representatives of a species tend to multiply so long 
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a5 the species continues to exist; and, if these instances and repre- 
sentatives are regarded as ‘data’ for study, it is evident that the 
‘data’ for the study of any object whatsoever will tend, as they 
multiply, to travel successively through the spheres of application 
of our three techniques so far as Time allows. At the outset, the 
‘data’ will always be so few that the establishment and record of 
particular facts will be all that is either possible or necessary as a 
rule; and if the phenomenon ceases to appear or the experience 
ceases to be experienced or the species becomes extinct before this. 
quantity of ‘data’ has been exceeded, the occasion for employing 
either of the other two techniques will seldom arise. If, however, 
Time allows the ‘data’ to accumulate to a quantity too numerous 
to tabulate but not too numerous to survey, then it will become 
both possible and necessary to handle the same ‘data’—which will 
have changed in quantity merely and not in kind—by the elucida- 
tion and formulation of general laws through a process of com- 
parative study (the ascertainment and record of particular facts 
still retaining a value for certain purposes). Finally, if Time spares 
the phenomenon or the experience or the species so long that the 
quantity of the ‘data’ becomes innumerable, then students will 
have to fall back upon the technique of ‘fiction’; and the other two 
techniques will become less and less possible to employ and at the 
same time also less and less worth employing. 

It is evident that the ‘data’ for some studies will accumulate 
more rapidly than those for others, For instance, the ‘data’ for the 
study of personal relations are so prolific that for practical pur- 
poses the periods during which they were travelling through the 
two spheres of fact-finding and law-making may be ignored. Ina 
flash, both these periods had been left behind, before Man had 
realized that he had become himself and long before he had 
acquired the mental and material means of self-study. In fact, the 
‘data’ for the study of personal relations had already entered the 
sphere of application of the technique of fiction! before the study 
was or could be initiated. On the other hand, the ‘data’ for the 
study of the impersonal relations that are maintained through the 
institutions of primitive societies are so much less prolific that in 
‘our generation we can watch the ‘data’ for this study just passing 
out of the sphere of fact-finding into the sphere of law-making. 
Again, the ‘data’ for the study of that other set of impersonal rela- 
tions that are maintained through the institutions of civilizations 
are still o few in number that they have not yet passed the limits 
within which the technique of iding can be applied." 


1 While the ‘data’ consisting of impersonal relations are not numerous up to date, we 
have eco that any given impersonal relation, in its nature and in its working, involves 
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We have now reached, by a second route, the answer to the 
question from which our present inquiry started. We set out, in 
the chapter to which this Annex attaches, to discover whether it was 
true, as ourcritics asserted, that every fact’ encountered in the study 
of civilizations was intrinsically unique and therefore essentially 
incomparable with any other fact in the same field, We have now 
ascertained that the true facts in this field—that is, the facts which 
are integral and therefore intelligible—are at present not unmanage- 
ably numerous, as our critics suppose them to be, but inconveniently 
few. We have discerned that this smallness of the quantity of the 
integral ‘data’ that are to be found in this field up to date will 
account for the fact (which we freely admit) that in the study of 
civilizations hitherto the technique of fact-finding has been pre- 
dominantly (though, as we have shown, by no means exclusively) 
‘employed. We now arrive at the conclusion that the facts encoun- 
tered in the study of social life in civilizations are not unique 
intrinsically but only accidentally and provisionally, pending the 
multiplication of the data to a quantity suitable for the application 
of the technique in which laws are elucidated and formulated 
through a process of comparative study. In fine, the facts encoun- 
tered in the study of social life in civilizations are not incomparable 
essentially or a priori. 

‘Are they comparable in the quantity which is at our command 
here and now? Our critics may seize upon our observation that the 
study of institutional relations in primitive societies has not begun 
to employ the comparative, law-making technique until the num- 
ber of integral facts of the highest order—that is, the number, 
known to students, of such societies themselves—has risen to a 
figure exceeding six hundred. In the study of institutional rela- 
tions in civilizations, where the known number of integral facts of 
the highest order has not yet risen, on the most liberal reckoning, 
above the modest figure of twenty-one, can we seriously hope to 
apply the comparative method without having to allow for a mar- 
gin of error relatively so wide that it will stultify our efforts by 
eliminating all certainty frorà our ? Notwithstanding the 
increase in the number of known ions which has been 
achieved by the recent discoveries of our Western archaeologists,! 
are we appreciably better equipped in our day for attempting a 
comparative study of civilizations than a Freeman and a de 
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Gobineau were in their day or a Gibbon and a Voltaire in theirs? 
In the empirical spirit in which we propose to conduct this study 
throughout, we may reply (ss we have replied, on occasion, 
already): ‘Wait and see.’ At our own peril, we intend to hazard the 
attempt; and, through our failure or success, our critics’ question 
will answer itself, 

‘There is one assertion, however, which we can make here and 
now with confidence. If the quantity of ‘data’ available for the 
study of civilizations grows beyond the present modest figure and 
accumulates ad infinitum, it will not only become possible, without 
question, to employ in this study the comparative, law-making 
technique; it will eventually become patently impossible to employ 
any technique except that of ‘fiction’, ‘The sole but indispensable 
condition for the eventual supremacy of the technique of ‘fiction’ 
in the domain of ‘History’ is the passage of Time without the 
annihilation of the record. 

This condition might be realized in either or both of two 
possible ways: either through the rescue from oblivion of civiliza- 
tions which have come and gone and been forgotten in the past, or 
through the rise and fall and commemoration of fresh civilizations 
in the future. 

When human minds contemplate the passage of Time, they 
often dwell upon the oblivion of human affairs which has followed 
in the train of Time’s passage in the past—whether or not they 
believe, or play with the belief, that the record of the past is not 
obliterated beyond all hope of decipherment. This attitude of 
mind may be illustrated by two passages of Western poetry, one 
inspired by the Syria tradition and the other by the Hellenic: 

A thousand ages in th 
oman N eie y ei 

Short as the watch t [s ends the night 
Before the rising Sun. 


Isaac Watts is presenting, in Hebrew imagery, the same poetic 
vision that Shelley beholds with Hellenic eyes: 
‘Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay 
Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 
‘The same idea is prosaically expressed by a Byzantine historian 
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“Time, flowing unrestrainably and always on the move carries away 
and carries off all things that come into being and engulfs them in the 
deep sea of oblivion, whether they be things not worth a song or things 
great and memorable. In the language of Tragedy, Time bringeth what 
‘was not to birth, and as for that which hath seen the Light, lo, Time 
shroudeth it and it is gone.” 

For an expression of the idea which is at once poetically imagina- 
tive and intellectually precise we may turn to the Hellenic philo- 
sopher who was Anna's and Shelley's master: Plato himself. The 

lowing passage occurs in the dialogue called The Laus: 

ATHENIAN STRANGER, . . . What is to be our theory of the origins of. 
political life? I know the angle of vision which commends itself to me. 

cLINIAS or crer. What angle? 

ATH. The same angle that gives perspective of the evolution of 
communities for better or for worse as the case may be. 


changes 

CL. I don’t understand. 

AT. Well, do you think that you could ever estimate the length of 
time that has elapsed since communities, and people living in them, 
first came into existence? 

Se Nat ia Ml an cay eati fo EM, Jengthof 

ATH. You mean, it would bean enormous, overwhelming! time? 

CL. It would indeed. 

ATH. Then must we not suppose that myriads upon myriads of 
communities have come Into exitence in this length of time and that, 


tion in size and of improvement and deterioration in quality? 
cL. One cannot suppose otherwise. 

This intuition of the immense possibilities of oblivion through 
the passage of Time in the past has flashed u n Plato's inner 
vision without any ocular demonstration from the archaeologist's 
spide? Had Plato lived in our generation in a world in which our 
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Western archaeologists have disinterred no less than seven buried 
and forgotten civilizations? during the century and a half that has 
passed since Volney wrote Les Ruines? he would assuredly have 
presented his conjecture as a certainty. Would his judgement have. 
been right? That is to say, is it probable that our archaeologists 
are to-day only at the beginning of their discoveries, and that, a 
few generations or a few centuries hence, the tale of forgotten 
civilizations that will have been rescued from oblivion since the end. 
of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era? will have grown 
from seven to seventy or seven hundred? Such a prospect seems 
decidedly improbable to-day, though the present state of our 
archaeological knowledge would hardly warrant our denying the 
possibility dogmatically. On the whole, it seems more probable 
that in broad outline the picture of the history of civilizations which 
has been painted for us by the archaeological discoveries of the last 
century and a half is now substantially complete, and that future 
research, while greatly increasing our knowledge of detail, will not 
extend our range of historical vision in this domain more than 
perhaps one millennium farther back into the past, and will not 
add more than pethaps one or two still disinterred civilizations to 
the tale of its new discoveries. The fact that the picture, as we now 
have it, is incomparably vaster and fuller than the picture which we 
had before our archaeologists first set to work gives no ground for 
expecting that, after the archaeologists have remained at work for 
as long a period again, the picture will have been enlarged and 
articulated further to anything like the same degree. It is more 
likely that the final effect of our archaeological research, when it 
eventually reaches the limits of what it can achieve, will be to refute 
Plato's brilliant conjecture by demonstrating conclusively that the 
age, up to date, of the species of human societies called civilizations 
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is extremely young by comparison with the age of the species called 
primitive societies and with the age of the Human Race and with 
the age of life on the Planet and with the age of the Planet itself.* 

We have still to consider the possibility that, in the future, as 
many myriads of civilizations may come into existence and pass out 
of existence again as Plato imagined to have come and gone in 
the past; and on this question, on which our archaeologists are 
necessarily silent, we may ask the opinion of our astronomers. 
Here is one opinion: 

ake a postage-stamp, and stick it on to a penny. Now climb 
Cleopatra's Needle and lay the penny flat, postage-stamp uppermost, on 
top of the obelisk. The height of the whole structure may be taken to 
TID as debe de pee d poragesanp tpt pcx 

3 ess of the penny an represent 
the dme that Man hn ed on Fan The thickness of the postage 
stamp represents the time he has been civilised, the thickness of the 
penny representing the time he lived in an uncivilised state. Now stick 
another postage-stamp on top of the first to represent the next 5,000 
Yeas ot evan, and keep sticking on postage stamps until you 

we a pile as high as Mont Blanc. Even now the pile forms an inade- 
quate representation of the length of the future which, so far as Astro- 
Romy can see, probably stretches before Civilised Humanity. ‘The first 
postage-stamp was the past of Civilisation; the column higher than 
Mont Blane is its future, Or, to look ati in another way, the firat 
postage-stamp represents what Man has already achieved; the pile 
which out-tops Mont Blanc represents what he may achieve if his 
future achievement is proportional to his time on Earth.* 

When the astronomer changes his medium of expression from 
imagery to figures, he tll us that the Earth which has existed 
up to date for about 2,000 million years altogether, and for about 
300 million years as a habitat of Life, and for about 300,000 years 
as a habitat of Man, and for 5,000 or 6,000 as a habitat of civili- 
zations—may remain habitable from now onwards for another 
1,000,000 million years. In order to be on the safe side, let us halve 
this astronomical figure in applying it to the expectation of life of 
the species of human societies called civilizations.* On this ‘con 
servative estimate’, the species has at least 500,000 million years 
still ahead of it, as against the 5,000 or 6,000 years that are already 
i Ew ans ri Une dried Ue (kag yay neni Pren), 
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behind it: that is to say, its present expectation of life is more than. 
83 million times as great as its present age. Let us assume, for the 
moment,? that, during these 83,000,000 x 6,000 years which are 
apparently to come, human affairs continue to be governed with as 
little wisdom as has been shown in their government during the 
5,000 or 6,000 years that have actually passed since the first 
civilizations emerged;? or, in other words, let us assume that the 
expectation of life of any given specimen of the species remains as 
short as it has been hitherto. On this basis, a simple calculation 
shows that, if the species has thrown up 21 representatives of itself 
in 6,000 years, then, before the day of civilizations is done, the 
number of them that will have come and gone from first to last will 
be in the order of magnitude of 21 x 83,000,000 =1,743,000,000! 

Placing ourselves in the position of historians in those latter 
days, we have to imagine ourselves confronted by 1,743 million 
instances of the phenomena of civilizations; their geneses and 
growths and breakdowns and disintegrations, their universal states 
and universal churches and heroic ages, their contacts in Time and 
in Space. Imagine 1,743 million completed histories, each of which 
has been as long and as tively as the history of the Hellenic Society; 
1,743 million reproductions of the Roman Empire and the Catho- 
lic Church and the Teutonic Völkerwanderung; 1,743 million 
repetitions of the relations between our Western Society and the 
Hellenic and between our Western Society and the other societies 
that are alive to-day! Our rers of imagination fail. By what 
technique should we handle historical ‘data’ that had accumulated 
in quantities so great as these? In this situation, the integral, 
intelligible facts in the histories of civilizations would really have 
become as unmanageably numerous as our present historians— 
mistaking fractions for integers and parts for wholes—erroneously 
suppose them to be now. In this historical landscape of the future, 
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the features which loom largest in our present-day landscape—the 
Catholic Church, the Roman Empire—would be scarcely visible 
through the most powerful lens of the specialist's microscope, To 
require a specialist in universal states to identify our actual Roman 
Empire among the 1,743 million extant specimens of the institu- 
tion would be to set him Psyche’s task. ‘To ask him to formulate 
the laws implicit in the workings of universal states would be to 
assume him capable of a synoptic vision beyond the capacity of 
human intelligence. Then by what technique could this hard- 
driven latter-day historian communicate the results of his studies 
to his contemporaries’ minds? Only, perhaps, by the technique 
called ‘fiction’ which our dramatists and novelists employ in our 
time in order to communicate to their fellow men their thoughts 
and feelings about the personal relations of human beings—about 
those human loves and deaths, those personal successes and failures, 
those individual hopes and fears, which have repeated themselves, 
since Mankind became human, until their name is legion, 

This distant prospect may daunt our minds, but it elates our 
hearts ; for Hope steps in where Knowledge shrinks back abashed, 

ing herself upon the abyss of Time, she flies forward 
invincibly to the farthest verge that Science reveals, irradiating 
the formidable void with the colour and warmth of Life. Here is 
the astronomer’s vision translated into the language of a man of 
action: 

"We have time in front of us. I do think that our political views are 
still to an immense degree coloured and over-coloured by the theo- 
logical conceptions of the past. I am old enough to have been brought 
up to believe that the World was actually manufactured four thousand 
and four years before Christ, and also to believe that it might come to an 
end at any minute and almost certainly would come to an end in the 
next few generations. No doubt a decreasing number of people hold 
those views now; but they have been held so long in the Christian World 
that I honestly think they have coloured our political conceptions and 
have helped to bring about this feeling of a practical statesman that a 
man who is talking of results which can only be brought about genera- 
tions ahead is not a practical person and you need not listen to him. If 
Science has taught us anything it is this, that in all human and reason- 
able probability we have more time in front of us than the anthropologists 
have shown that we have behind us; and I submit to you that it is not 
only practicable but wise to hold in front of our minds the goal to which 
Wwe are travelling, .. . not to lose sight of the vision of the New Jerusalem 
descending on Earth itself as which may be realised, and to 
hold in mind that memorable saying of the Book of Proverbs: “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” "t 

* Carin, Lionel: Lecture delivered at the onte of Polite, Williamstown, Mass, 
on the xit July gas. 
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THE HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS OF THE VEIN OF 
RUTHLESSNESS IN THE MODERN ENGLISH METHOD 
OF OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT 


‘Tue wholesale extermination of the previously established popula- 
tion, which has distinguished our English method of overseas 
settlement from the method of overseas settlement practised by 
most other West-European peoples in modern times, is a trait 
which likewise distinguished the settlement of the English on the 
territories of the Roman Empire from the settlement of the other 
Barbarians during the interregnum which followed the break-up of 
the Empire and the dissolution of the Hellenic Society. In that 
Völkerwanderung, most of the Barbarian war-bands from beyond 
the former frontiers simply stepped into the shoes of the former 
Roman soldiers and offici ing their places in ruling and 
exploiting the provincials, in the same fashion as in the New World, 
a dozen centuries later, the Spanish conquistadores took the place 
ofthe Aztecs and the Incas. "The English war-bands alone more or 
less exterminated the local provincials in the provinces which they 
overran, and re-populated the country themselves, instead of being 
content to rule and exploit the population which they found there, 
just as, a dozen centuries later, it was the English settlers alone who 
‘exterminated the population which they found in the New World. 
‘Thus, on two occasions, many centuries apart, the English have 
distinguished themselves from their fellows and contemporaries 
by a peculiar ruthlessness in their treatment of an alien population 
which they have conquered. 

Is this repeated appearance in the same distinctive role no more 
than a coincidence, or were these two bouts of English ruthlessness 
historically connected, notwithstanding the long interval of time 
by which they are separated chronologically? Was there some 
tradition of ruthlessness towards ‘Natives’ which may have been 
driven under the surface or into a corner without ever quite dying 
out of English life? Conceivably there was; for we may observe 
that, at the time when the English began to settle in North America, 
their settlement of the British Isles was still incomplete. ‘The 
movement which had turned the greater part of the ci-devant 
Roman island of Britain into English soil during the Völker- 

+ The result of recent research tend, on the whole, to diminish the blackness of tbe 
traditional retur: yet the replcement in Britain, of te conquered peoples lauge 
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wanderung in the post-Hellenic interregnum had slowed down 
before the previous population had been exterminated in every 
corner of the island; and the struggle for existence between invaders. 
and invaded had become transformed into a border warfare which 
was conducted with all the old ferocity but without the old 
decisiveness in its results. Thus the tradition of the first English 
settlers in Roman Britain was kept alive in the English Marches on 
the fringe of Wales and along the line which divided the Lowlands 
from the Highlands of Scotland; and this ferocious frontier spirit 
afterwards asserted itself along the border between the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland (though here the frontiersmen on both 
sides came of the same English stock) and also along the line of 
the Irish Pale. 

In the seventeenth century of our era, the Governments of 
England and Scotland under all régimes—in the reign of James I 
and under the protectorate of Cromwell—were as active in ‘plant- 
ing’ Ireland and the Hebrides with settlers from England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland as they were in ‘planting’ the Atlantic sea- 
board of North America; and on both frontiers the attitude 
towards the ‘Natives’—whether ‘Wild Highlanders’ or ‘Wild Irish’ 
or ‘Red Indians’—was the same. The ‘Natives’ were to be up- 
rooted, in order that the settlers of English stock, from England and 
the Scottish Lowlands, might be planted in their stead. Thus, for a 
century or more, the border which had never ceased in the 
British Isles since the time of the Völkerwanderung was going on 
in the British Isles and in North America contemporaneously. In 
the British Isles, this border warfare was brought to an end, during 
the half century between the Battle of the Boyne and the Battle of 
Culloden, by the complete union of the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland and the complete subjugation of the Scottish High- 
landers and the ‘Wild Irish’ to the authority of the United King- 
dom. Therewith, the frontiersmen found their occupation gone, 
and their craft at a discount, on all the extinct frontiers—in Ulster 
and on the Border and along ‘the Highland Line’—and many of 
them emigrated to the Indian frontier of the North American 
plantations, where, in following their habitual pursuits, they would 
still be looked upon as performing a public service rather than as 
leading a life of lawlessness and crime. 

‘These were the ancestors of the ‘Indian-fighters’ who, in less 
than a century, carried the frontier of the United States from the 
Appalachian Mountains to the Pacific coast, exterminating the 
Indians as they advanced. It has been remarked that these English- 
speaking Protestant frontiersmen became assimilated to their Indian 
foes and victims—in dress, in habits, and above all in ferocity— 
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and that, as soon as they had completed the extermination of the 
Indians, they died out themselves (except in the fastnesses of the 
Appalachians, where their descendants are living the old life to this 
day). An assimilation between the Indian- -fghters and the Indians 
certainly did take place, as usually happens on barbarian frontiers 
of this kind." At the same time, it may not be fanciful to suggest 
that, in this instance, the assimilation was facilitated by the fact 
that the English-speaking Protestant frontiersmen in the New 
World had brought with them a ruthless tradition of their own 
which had been handed down unmitigated from an age when their 
forefathers had been no better than Red Indians themselves. 

When Severn down to Buildwas ran 

Coloured with the death of man, 

Couched upon her brother's. 

"The Saxon got me oa the slave. 

‘The sound of fight is silent 

‘That began tendent wrong? 

Long the voice of tears is still 

"That wept of old the endless ill. 

In my heart it has not died, 

‘The war that sleeps on Severn side; 

east and west, 
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DAVID HUME'S CONCEPTION OF THE FUNCTION OF 

ENVIRONMENT AS A FACTOR IN THE GENESES 
OF CIVILIZATIONS 


Ovr inquiry into the rival claims of Race and Environment to be 
regarded as possible positive factors in the geneses of civilizations 
will be manifestly incomplete unless we take some account of the 
views of a great eighteenth-century Western philosopher who was 
familiar with the Hellenic Environment-theory but who lived and 
died before the modern Western Race-theory had been distilled 
ut of the theology of Protestantism by the genius of ade Gobineau. 

As we have remarked, in passing, above," the latter-day attempt 
of a certain school of Western thought to explain the empirically 
observed differences between one human society and another as 
the outward visible signs of an inward and innate diversity of Race. 
is scarcely anticipated by Hume—apart from a footnote to his essay 
Of National Characters (published in a. 1748) in which he 

its to a suspicion that ‘the Negroes’ are ‘naturally inferior to 
the Whites’, and another passage in the same essay, in which he 
suggests that "the manners of a people change very considerably 
from one age to another either by great alterations in their govern- 
ment, by the mixtures of new people, or by that inconstancy to 
which all human affairs are subject. It will be seen that, in this. 
passage, Hume mentions Race merely as one possible factor out of 
three; and while, in the illustrations with which he proceeds to 
support his proposition, he seems to regard a change of race as 
being responsible for the striking contrast in national character 
between the ancient and the modern inhabitants of Greece and of 
Britain, he apparently does not contemplate a racial explanation 
of the equally striking contrasts between the ancient and modern. 
inhabitants of Rome and Spain and Holland. 

Hume virtually ignores the Race-theory in order to concentrate 
his attention upon the Environment-theory which had once been 
paramount in the Hellenic World; but here, again, he considers 

E Ta I1, C 69 (a) t, on p. 16, footnote a. 
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the claims of the Physical Environment only to reject these claims 
outright. 

“As to physical causes, I am inclined to doubt altogether of their 
operation in this particular; nor do I think that men owe anything of 
their temper or genius to the air, food or climate. . If we run over the 
globe or revolve the annals of history, we shall discover everywhere 
Signs of a sympathy or contagion of manners none of the influence of 
air or climate. 

In support of this contention, which runs counter to the para- 
mount Hellenic doctrine, Hume cites the authority of the Hellenic 
social geographer Strabo? and he also presents some telling illus- 
trations of his own under no less than nine heads: the uniformity 
of national character throughout China, in spite of the climatic 
diversity between one region and another of the Chinese Empire; 
the contrast in manners between ancient Athens and hebes or 
between eighteenth-century Wapping and St. James's; the con- 
trast in temperament between the contemporary populations on 
either side of the Pyrenees; the uniformity of the Jewish or the 
Armenian or the Jesuit diasporà with itself, however far it may be 
flung, and its constant difference from the various local majorities 
among which it is dispersed ; the contrast between the Turks and 
Greeks who were geographically intermingled, in Hume's day, in 
the Ottoman Empire; the diversity in manners between the 
Spanish, English, French, and Dutch colonies in the Tropics 
owing to their respective persistence in the diverse manners which 
had been imported by the colonists from their several mother- 
countries in the West-European section of the Northern Temperate 
Zone; the differences in manners between the successive inhabitants 
of certain countries in different ages; the almost Chinese social 
uniformity of ‘the Franks’ from Tromsö to Cadiz; with an excep- 
tion, proving the rule, in the unparalleled social variety of the 

lish. 


“The only observation with regard to the difference of men in 
different climates on which we can rest any weight is the vulgar one 
that people in the northern regions have a greater inclination to 
strong liquors and those in the southern to love of women'—but 
here, too, Hume gives reasons for thinking that ‘perhaps the 
matter may be accounted for by moral causes. Otherwise Hume 

1 "The passage of this essay in which Hume points out the poteney of Mimesis in 
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comes—apparently quite in tly—to the same conclusion 
as the Arabic philosopher Ibn Khaldün. He rejects altogether the 
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that people enjoy the blessing of a free government’; and, after 
defending this thesis, he goes on to argue, in detail, ‘that though 
the only proper nursery of these noble plants be a free state, yet 
may they be transplanted into any government; and that a republic 
is most favourable to the growth ofthe sciences, acivilized monarchy 
to that of the polite arts. 

In his exposition of the differentiating effect of social institutions. 
upon the group-characters of the societies in which the different 
institutions respectively prevail, Hume shows the acumen that is 
to be expected of him. Yet, if his analysis ended here, it would 
carry us no farther than the point which we have reached in this 
Study as it is, without Hume's aid. For social institutions can only 
be regarded as a proximate, and never as an ultimate, cause of social 
conditions—and this for the simple reason that the institutions 
themselves are part and parcel of the conditions in question. 

‘To take the cases in point, we may have succeeded in proving to 
our own satisfaction that a republican government is favourable, 
and a monarchical government inimical, to the display of military 
prowess or to the rise and progress of the arts and sciences. We 
may be able to point to an actual republican government which is 
patently producing the favourable effect in Attica, and to an actual 
monarchy which is patently failing to produce it in the Achae- 
menian Empire. But, when we have got thus far, we have still to 
discover how this momentous local diversity of political institu- 
tions itself has originated. Why, in the fifth century B.C., is the 
Syriac World united under a single universal monarchy, while the 
contemporary Hellenic Society is articulated into a multiplicity of 
tiny republics? Unless and until we can account for the antecedent 
differentiation of the differentiating institutions, we have accom- 
plished no more than is accomplished by the people who seck to 
explain the diversity of éthos between fifth-century Athens and 
fifth-century Sparta by an antecedent diversity of Race. Instead 
of having found a solution for our problem, we have merely pushed 
the unsolved problem backwards i Time from the present nto the 
past. 

"Thus Hume's ascription of the differences in achievement 
between one society and another to corresponding differences in 
the several societies’ respective institutions is inconclusive, As it 
happens, however, this is not Hume’s last word on the problem 
under consideration; for we shall find, if we look closer, that Hume 
Ras not confined his inquiry to an examination of possible single 
differentiating factors: the Race-factor and the factors of Physical 
Environment and Social Environment and the like. He has also 

* 1. B (ü), pp. ag-6, and II. C (ii) (a) 1, pp. 244-5, above. 
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observed the play of the composite factor of Challenge-and- 
Response: a form of interaction or encounter which has come to 
our attention already in this Study, and will continue to occupy 
our attention throughout the second volume. 

In his essay Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences, 
Hume has put his finger on a significant historical fact to which 
we have frequently made reference here already: namely, the fact 
that, in the Hellenic World, the political field was occupied by a 
multiplicity of local states before these were all eventually super- 
seded, in the last chapter of Hellenic history, by the single universal 
state which we call the Roman Empire. Hume has also noticed 
that, in common contrast to the universality of the Roman Empire, 
a multiplicity of local states is the political structure of the post- 
‘Roman modern Western World, as it was the political structure of 
pre-Roman Hellas; and in the relationship between a number of 
‘communities which are each and all independent politically with- 
out being economically or culturally isolated from one another, he 
has divined the presence of an abundant source of life and growth. 


"Nothing is more favourable to the rise of politeness and learning than 
a number of neighbouring and independent states connected together 
by commerce and policy. ‘The emulation which naturally arises among 
those neighbouring states is an obvious source of improvement; but 
what I would chiefly insist on is the stop which such linited territories 
give both to power and to authority. ... Where a number of neighbour- 
ing states have a great intercourse of arts and commerce, their mutual 
jetlousy keeps them from receiving too lightly the law from each other 
in matters of taste and reasoning, and makes them examine every work 
of art with the greatest care and accuracy. ‘The contagion of popular 
opinion spreads not so easily from one place to another. It readily 
receives a check in some state or other, where it concars not with the 
prevailing prejudices. And nothing but Nature and Reason, or at least 
‘what bears them a strong resemblance, can force its way through all 
‘obstacles and unite the most rival nations into an esteem and admiration 
of it. 

"Greece was a cluster of little principalities which soon became 
republics; and, being united both by their near neighbourhood and by 
the ties of the same language and interest, they entered into the closest 
intercourse of commerce and learning. . . . Each city produced its 
several artists and philosophers, who refused to yield the preference to 
those of the neighbouring republics; their contention and debates 
sharpened the wits of men; a variety of objects was presented to the 
judgement, while each challenged the preference to the rest and the 
sciences, not being dwarfed by the restraint of authority, were enabled 
to make such considerable shoots 2s are even at this time the objects of 
our admiration. 

“After the Roman Christian or Catholic Church had spread itself over 
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the Civilised World and had engrossed all the learning of the times— 
being really one large state within itself, and united under one head 
this variety of sects immediately disappeared, and the Peripatetic 
Philosophy was alone admitted into all the schools, to the utter deprava- 
tion of every kind of learning. But, Mankind having at length thrown 
off this yoke, affairs are now returned nearly to the same situation as 
before, and Europe is at present a copy at large of what Greece was 
formerly a pattern in miniature. . . . 

“If we consider the face of the globe, Europe, of all the four parts of the 
World, is the most broken by seas, rivers and mountains; and Greece 
of all countries of Europe. Hence these regions were naturally divided 
into several distinct governments. And hence the sciences arose in 
(Greece, and Europe has been hitherto the most constant habitation of 

em. 

This diversity in unity and unity in diversity which, as Hume 
perceives, is characteristic both of Greece in the Hellenic World 
and of Europe in the Western World in a certain phase of their 
respective histories, is life-giving to the whole society because each 
part is constantly presenting challenges to the other parts and is 
thereby constantly provoking creative responses. And the con- 
verse of this truth is the relative deadness of societies that are con- 
"solidated into universal churches or universal states: a condition in 
which, ex hypothesi, the stimulus of multiplicity and variety and 
emulation is absent. Hume perceives that this is true not only of 
the Catholic Christian universal church but also of the universal 
state which was stifling the Far Eastern World in Hume's own day. 


"In China there seems to be a pretty considerable stock of politeness 
and science, which in the course of so many centuries might naturally 
be to ripen into something more perfect and finished than 
‘what has yet arisen from them. But China is one vast empire, speaking 
ne laguage, governed ‘one law, and sympathising in the same 
manners. The authority of any teacher, such as Confucius, was pro- 
pagated easily from one corner of the Empire to the other. None had 
ourge to resist the torrent of popular opinion; and posterity was not 
bold enough to dispute what fad been universally received by their 
1 Hume: Of the Rive and. the Arts and Science, The same iden appears, in 
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ancestors. This seems to be one natural reason why the sciences have 
made so slow a progress in that mighty Empire." 

1f Hume had pursued his inquiry into Sinic and Far Eastern. 
history, he would have found that the Continental Far Eastern 
Universal State which was embodied, in the eighteenth century of 
the Christian Era, in the Manchu Empire was the ghost of a 
previous Sinic Universal State—the Empire of Tin and Hani— 
a ghost which had been conjured up in the sixth century of the 
Christian Era and had continued to haunt the Far Eastern World 
ever since. And if he had then transported himself in imagination 
backwards through time into the age of the Han, and, from that age, 
had looked before and after over the course of Sinic and Far 
Eastern history, he would have found himself gazing, mutatis mutan- 
dis, at the historical landscape with which he was already familiar, 
nearer home, in ancient Hellas and in the modern West, In the 
Sinic, as in the Hellenic, World he would have watched the rise and 
progress of the arts and sciences being stimulated by the mutual 
emulation of ‘a cluster of little principalities’, to be checked at 
last when this variety was swallowed up in the uniformity of a 
single universal state, ‘The history of Sinic philosophy ends at the 
moment when the Sinic universal state comes into existence, just. 
as the history of Hellenic philosophy comes to an end upon the 
foundation of the Roman Empire. But it was also true in the Far 
East that, ‘Mankind having thrown off this yoke, affairs... returned 
nearly to the same situation as before’; for the interregnum which 
followed the fall of the Empire of the Han was succeeded by an 
outburst of fresh life—first in the field of Art and afterwards in 
the field of Philosophy—until this delicate flower of Far Eastern 
culture prematurely withered under the blighting influence of the 
Far Eastern imperium redivivum of the Suei and the T'ang and 
the Sung and the Ming and the Ts'ing. 

Hume's study of Sinic and Hellenic history did enable him, 
however, to apprehend the social value of the impulse to sweep 
away the debris of dead or moribund civilizations: an impulse 
which we shall have occasion to examine, at a later stage of our own 
Study, under the name of Futurism.* 

“I have sometimes been inclined to think that interruptions in the 
periods of learning, were they not attended with such a destruction of 
ancient books and the records of history, would be rather favourable to 
the arts and sciences by breaking the progress of authority and dethron- 
ing the tyrannical usurpers over human reason. In this particular, they 
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have the same influence as interruptions in governments and 
‘societies. Consider the blind submission of the ancient phil hers to 
the several masters in each school and you will be convinced that little 
good could be expected from a hundred centuries of such a servile 
philosophy.'* 


From these passages in Hume's essay Of tlie Rise and Progress 
of the Arts and Sciences, it is apparent that the penetrating mind 
of this eighteenth-century Western philosopher had gone far 
towards divining the fundamental as well as the superficial factors 
in the geneses and growths and breakdowns and disintegrations of 
civilizations. 

‘The writer has received the following observations on II. C (ii) 
(a) 2 from Mr. Sydney Herbert of the University College of Wales: 

“In your discusion of the Envronment-theory in Vo I you make 
a very striking comparison between groups living in the steppes 
of diferent parts of the World, You contrast the Norads of Eurasia 
and Afrasia with the peoples of “other areas in the World which offer 
Environments for Nomad societies" (p. gg) and you argue that the 
theory breaks down because these peoples did not, in fact, produce "in- 
dependent Nomadic societies of their own”, I do not contest the general 
justice of your view, but I suggest that, so far as one of the human groups 
in question is concerned, the comparison fails because its environment 
differed markedly from those of the other groups. I refer to the Indians. 
of the North American Prairies. 

"These Indians, as you say, remained “on the primitive hunting and 
food-gathering level of economy to the end", I suggest that the reasons 
for their failure to develop Nomadism are to be found in their environ- 
ment. 

“(a) The Indians had at hand a source of food that was practically in- 
exhaustible, viz., the buffalo. This not only gave them food but a great 

of other necessary commodities, "The great, almost the sole, basis 
for Indian life lay in the immense, countless herds of buffalo . . . the 
buffalo herds meant sustenance of many kinds and products for trade." 
(Brebner: The Explorers of North America, p. 332.) This source of sub- 
sistence was not seriously affected till the commercial exploitation of the 
buffalo was taken upby white men nthe nineteenth century. The Indian, 
therefore, was not subjected to a challenge from his environment suffi 
cient to induce him to change his hunting economy. 

“@) Had a sufficient reason, eg. the disappearance of the bufalo, 
arisen to confront him with the need for change, he would not have been 
able to develop Nomadism because his environment did not include an; 
animal capable of use for riding and pack-carrying. The Spaniards 
the horse and the donkey to America, and the Indian could not have 
acquired either from them before the middle of the sixteenth century. 


? Home: Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences, 
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According to Brebner (p. 345) the Indians wore out horses quickly and 
were for long unable to breed them; as late as the eighteenth century 
they seem to have relied largely on trade with the Spaniards to obtain 
them. But by that date the Indian's independent career was already 
coming to an end. 

"T suggest, therefore, that the Indian could not, in any event, have 
developed Nomadism on the Eurasian or Afrasian models, because his 
environment did not provide him with the n instrument. Had 
the buffalo failed him, he would have had to fall back on agriculture, of 
which he had some knowledge. His development then would have been 

the same lines as those of the Transcaspian people whom you 
describe in Vol. III, p. 8.” 


Additional Note on the Annex to I. C (ši) (€) 


Mr. E. F. Carritt, of University College, Oxford, has been kind 
enough to communicate to the writer a criticism on the thesis of 
this Annex, to the following effect: 

“The difficulty I find in this arae fundamentally from the assumption 
that the methods correspond to (and I think, to be consistent, you ought 
to say: are in the end only distinguishable by) three different subject 
matters just as I think Plato was wrong in trying to distinguish capaci- 
ties not only (as he should) by 5 dmepydLerea but also by 24" 6 réraxras, If 
T have had three illnesses, may I not (i) write a diary of each, with tem- 


(3) “imagination”. (1) has for its subjects real things or events in their 
individuality; (2) has the same things in their universal connexions; 
(3) uses the same things (objects seen, felt, tasted, smelt or heard—in- 
cluding words as names of them) to “express” or “embody” human 
feelings. Obviously, all “books” do all of these, A “history book” or 

trait or historical novel will do most of (1) a “science book” most of 
[ya "poetry book” or "romantic painting” or music-acore most of (3).” 


Civilization and Agriculture: An Additional Note 
on II. C (i) (a) 2 and II. C (ë) (b) 2 
The following criticisms, which mainly relate to these two 
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chapters, are taken from a letter which Dr. Ellsworth Huntington 
hhas been so kind as to send to the writer: 

"My main criticisms deal with geographical interpretation. For 
‘example, the Jordan river is discussed as if it afforded unused possi- 
bilities for agriculture like those of the Nile or Euphrates. Such does 
not seem to me to be the case. To-day the Jordan river flows in a deep, 
narrow channel and has very little in the way of a food plain. At none 
of the four points where I have crossed the river did I see any indication 
of the kind of floods which would favour a development like that of the 
Nile. Moreover, the soil is largely saline. Th may, to be sure, 
have been different under the climatic condit earlier times, but 
‘even then it does not seem to me comparable to the Nile 

“A similar case occurs in the discussion of the Andean . 
I understand it, the oldest civilization in the Andean region grew up on 
the low, desert coastal plain of Peru. There the floods on the alluvial 
fans and in the alluvial valleys at the base of the Andes appear to have 
afforded much the same ge—and, I would add, much the same 
opportunity—as the Nile and Euphrates. Civilization appears to have 
grown up there in much the same way as in the Euphrates Valley. Then 
E spread to the highlands and there sisted, just as the Babylonian 
culture swept up into the highlands of Persia. 

“Another query pertaining to rivers arises in regard to China. It seems 
to me somewhat misleading wm compare a protected and relatively warm 
valley such as that of the Wei in latitude 35° with a far colder and vastly 
more rigorous valley 15° farther north, in the Amur region. The mean 
temperature at Si-an is about 32° in January and 78° in July, whereas on. 
the Amur at shchenk there are 46° of frost in January and a July 
temperature of about 70°. To a geographer this seems so great a differ- 
ence that the two places are not comparable. 

“I may be wrong, and I have not looked the matter up since reading 
your book, but my conception of the origin of agriculture in China does 
not make it a response to the floods of the Hwang-ho. I had supposed 
that those were too great a problem for men in the ariy stages of buman 
culture. Were not the early Chinese agriculturists located on the flood 
plains of small streams coming out of the mountains and tributary to the 

Iwang-ho? In other words, the conditions appear to have been similar 
to those which fostered the development of the early Mexican and Peru- 
vian cultures: namely, summer rain with floods from small streams 


In this connection let me add something else. Are we justified in 
assuming that agriculture arose in the lowland areas occupied by the 
‘Mayas? ‘In this respect I have had to change my own former opinion. 
Recent investigations seem to show abundant traces of a high culture 
in the relatively dry highlands in Guatemala as well as Mexico. There, 
as in each of the other places where agriculture developed very early, 
seasonal floods are accompanied or followed by a period of warmth 
during which crops can grow. 

"In your discussion of the origins of Civilization have you not perhaps 
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been fearful of attributing too much to a single cause? It looks to me as 
if the early development of agriculture occurred in every case under 
essentially the same conditions. The Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the Indus, the branches of the Hwang-ho, the piedmont Beruvian 
streams, and the small rivers of the North American highlands, from 
Guatemala to New Mexico, all seem to present the same general situa- 
tion-—that is, ood plains where agriculture was feasible for primitive 


people. 
"I not think that Crete should be brought into this same group. 
My own interpretation is that the riverine areas just mentioned form a 
distinct group. From each of these groups primitive civilization spread 
tut into diferent habitats. Egypt, for instance, presumably gave agri- 
culture to Crete, whereupon the presence of the sea and its challenge 
led to a new development. Similarly the Tigro-Euphrates Civilization 

ated the Persian highlands and was correspondingly modified. 
Fhe Indus type spread to the wetter parts of Indi In China the erly 
valley type dlinaic became song enough and afl enough to cope 
with the far more tremendous floods of the Hwang-ho. In South 
America, again, Peruvian agriculture spread. from the lowlands into the 
comparatively cold highlands where fe was more dificult. In North 
America, on the contrary, the highlands, being lower than in South 
‘America, were the ‘where agriculture was feasible and yet diffi- 
cult enough, so that the region fed a real challenge to Man, stimu- 
lating but not defeating him. Later, having acquired skill in the high- 
lands, he was able to gs down into the low, tropical forest and meet the 
far greater challenge of still another type of environment." 

In view of Dr. Huntington's great authority, and of the interest 
of the questions which he here raises, the writer may perhaps allow 
himself to make some comment on certain particular points and on 
one matter of aver of general imp importance. 


ofthe comparability or incomparability 
of te Jedan Valley vith t with the Nile Valley and the Tigris-Eu 

Valley, the writer accepts Dr. Huntington’s judgement as against 
that of Professor Eduard Meyer, whose special knowledge and 
intuition did not lie in the climatological field and who did not, as 
far as the writer knows, ever make a first-hand study of the Jordan 
Valley on the spot. If the Jordan Valley has to be ruled out as a 
possible site for one of the ‘fluvial’ civilizations, and if the "fluvial 
Civilization of the Indus Valley proves to have arisen independently 
ofthe 'duvial civilization ofthe Tigris -Euphrates Valley (ce vali 
pp. 107-8 and 257-8 and 416-23), and if the oasis civilization of 
Transcaspia proves to have arisen independe its tum, of the 
“fluvial” civilization of the Indus Valley (see vol. iii p. 9), then we 
may find ourselves left with no example in the Old World of a 
Gilivable river-valley in a dry climate which did not become the 
seat of an agricultural civilization; yet even then we shall still be 
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able to cite our examples from the New World—the valleys of the 
Rio Grande and the Colorado River in the South-Western United 
States (see vol. i, p. 258)—in support of our contention that a 
particular type of physical environment which happens to provide. 
the cradle for a civilization in some instances will not necessarily 
be found to perform this role invariably. 

‘As regards the original home of the Andean Civilization, Dr. 
Huntington has put his finger upon an inconsistency between 
certain passages in this Study. As far as the writer is competent 
to form any opinion on the archaeological and physiographical 
evidence, he agrees with Dr. Huntington in believing that the 
Andean Civilization arose on the coastal plain, and that, in its 
second home on the plateau, it was not an original creation but 
was an importation from its coastal place of origin. This view is 
stated in I. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. 121-3, and again in IT. D (ii), vol. i, 
Bp. 35-4. On the other band, in II C (i) (2) 2 vol, i, pp. 258-9, 
the plateau is credited with being the original home of the Andean 
Civilization, and in II. C (ii) (b) 2, vol. i, pp. 321-3, it is assumed 
that the plateau and the coast were twin cradles of the Andean 
Civilization and that they were of approximately equal importance. 
‘These two last passages require correction; but perhaps such 
correction will not invalidate the particular argument that is pre- 
sented in each of the passages in question. The purpose of the 
second passage (vol. i, pp. 321-3) was to show that the Andean 
Civilization arose in a harsh environment, and Dr. Huntington 
does not dispute the contention that the Andean Coastal Plain 
comes within this category as well as the Andean Plateau, The 
purpose of the former passage (vol. i, pp. 258-9) was to show that 
the type of physical environment which provided the cradle for a 
civilization in Equatorial America did not provide the cradle for 
a civilization in Equatorial Africa. Certainly, if the Andean Plateau 
was only a secondary seat of the Andean Civilization, the contrast 
which we have sought to draw between the social history of the 
Andean Plateau and that of the East African highlands turns out 
to be beside the point, since the East African highlands have, as 
we have pointed out, eventually been occupied, likewise, by 
Civilizations that have originated elsewhere. "The question then 
arises whether, in the African analogue of Equatorial America, 
there is any region which corresponds physiographically to the 

lain that lies between the Andean Plateau and the shore of the 
cific Ocean. Perhaps we may find an analogy in the lowlands 
that lie between the Abyssinian Plateau and the shores of the 
dndian Ocean and the Red Sea; for this, too, is a desert region 
across which the rivers that descend from the plateau make—or 
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just fail to make—their way to the coast. If there is any validity 
in this comparison, then it duly illustrates our contention that a 
particular type of physical environment which provides the cradle 
for a civilization in some instances will not necessarily be found 
to perform this role invariably; for in the happy hunting grounds 
of the Somali and the Danakil we shall search in vain for the 
equivalent of a Chimu or a Nazca, 

As regards the question whether the actual present state of the 
Ussuri Valley is comparable to the hypothetical primeval state of 
the original home of the Sinic Civilization (vol. i, pp. 320-1), the 
writer of this Study would point out that he was not, as Dr. 
Huntington assumes, proposing to compare the Ussuri Valley 
with the Wei Valley, since he has followed Maspéro (see the passage 
quoted in vol. i, pp. 318-20) in taking the view that the original 
home of the Sinic Civilization lay, not in the Wei and Fen valleys, 
but in the North China plain. The northern end of this plain, in 
the neighbourhood of Tientsin, to which Maspéro, in the passage 
quoted, is expressly referring, lies only about 5° south of Lake 
Khanka, and the winter on the Pei-ho, while not comparable in 
severity to that on the Ussuri (as the writer knows from having 
tasted both in quick succession at the turn of the years 1929 and 
1930), is quite as severe as the winter on the North European 
plain, while on the other hand the summer on the Ussuri is 
surprisingly hot (see vol. i, p. 321). If we further take into account 
the probability that the neighbourhood of Tientsin, like the neigh- 
bourhood of Winnipeg, was considerably harsher in its climate 
before it was brought under cultivation than it is to-day, the 
difference in original climate between the two places that are 
compared in the passage in question may prove to be notso extreme 
as Dr. Huntington suggests. At the same time, the writer will 
readily admit that his comparison of the Yellow River Basin with 
the Amur Basin—and, for that matter, his comparison of Egypt 
with the Upper Nile Valley—is climatologically imperfect. In fact, 
he has made the admission, in principle, at the beginning of the 
second volume (vol. ii, pp. 2-3), and he has taken this as the 
starting-point for the inquiry in IT. D (i) 

In regard to the question whether the fathers of the Sinic 
Civilization served their apprenticeship in harnessing the Yellow 
River himself, or whether they practised first upon his less for- 
midable tributaries, the writer is prepared to accept Dr. Hunting- 
ton's view—which is presumably no less applicable to the history 
of the harnessing of the Nile and the Indus and the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

“The writer also agrees with Dr. Huntington in feeling that the 
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Crete a technique of agri 
vented in Egypt. He has already followed Myres in the view that 
the first human inhabitants of Crete came from some part of the 

ing Afrasian grasslands that was in the vicinity of the Lower Nile 

alley (see vol. i, p. 328). 

Dr. Huntington's tidings of new archaeological discoveries in 
the home and hinterlands of the Mayan Civilization are tantalizing. 
Our archaeological knowledge in this field has hitherto been so 
fragmentary that any scholar who has attempted to make use of it 
must have been conscious that his hypothetical structures might 
be upset any day by a radical reconstruction of their foundations. 
It is manifestly possible that the lowlands of Northern Guatemala 
may prove, after all, not to have been the Mayan Civilization’s 
original home; and if this civilization did prove to have originated 
either on the highlands overhanging the Pacific coast of Central 
America or else on the Mexican Plateau, then, no doubt, its origins 
might turn out to have a different bearing from that which the 
writer has believed them to have upon the problem of the geneses 
of civilizations. 

Much turns upon the sense in which the culture that is coming 
to light in these hinterlands of the ‘First Empire” of the Mayas is 
to be described as ‘high’. Do these latest archaeological discoveries 
indicate that the spiritual and artistic and intellectual accomplish- 
ments of the Mayan Civilization, as we can infer these from the 
monuments of the ‘First Empire’, had already been anticipated 
by forerunners in these other regions? Or do they merely tell us 
that, before the Mayan Civilization, as we have known it hitherto, 
arose on the plains of Northern Guatemala, there were communities 
in these neighbouring, and less forbidding, regions who were con- 
versant with the technique of agriculture? In the first of these two 
possible alternative cases, the new archaeological discoveries may 
throw new light upon the geneses of civilizations; in the second, 
the illumination might perhaps touch little or nothing beyond the 
origins of argiculture. 

In regard to the origins of agriculture, Dr. Huntington has 
arrived at the most interesting conclusion that this wonderful 
piece of human technique has been invented ‘in every case under 
essentially the same conditions’—the fundamental condition being 
the presence of ‘flood plains where agriculture was feasible for 

le’, A living instance of this kind of agriculture is 
the agriculture that is practised by the Hadendoa tribesmen in the 
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‘Taka country of Upper Nubia, to the north of the Atbara tributary 
of the Nile, as this is described by Burckhardt in a cited 
by Newberry (see vol. b pp. 308-9)., We may observe that the 
Hadendoa have remained almost as primitive down to the present 
day as they may be presumed to have been when they first took to 
this form of agriculture—some five or six thousand years ago—at 
the time when it was alo taken to by the fathers of the Egypte 
Civilization; and this observation brings us to the matter of general 
importance which Dr. Huntington's letter raises: namely, the 
relation between agriculture and civilization. Surely the invention 
of agriculture, whichis a piece of technique, is something quite 
distin from the genesis of a civilization, which is a condition of 

soul. 

Of course the technical invention and the spiritual mutation 
might turn out, on an empirical survey, to go together in every 
known case; but, as a matter of fact, there is more to be said, on 
the evidence, for the view that the invention of agriculture is 
always prior to the genesis of a civilization; is not bound to lead 
on to it; is not an invariable or indispensable preliminary to it; and 
may actually be relegated to a subordinate role, or even abandoned 
altogether, as part of that response to a challenge through which a 
civilization is eventually brought to birth. 

In another connexion (in I. C (iii) (6) Annex, vol. i, pp. 436-9, 
above), we have noticed that agriculture was an element both in 
"the Archaic Culture’ of the New World which was apparently the 
common ground of the Mayan and Andean civilizations and in the 
Afrasian intermediary culture which was apparently the common 
ground, in the same sense, of ‘the Indus Culture’ and the Sumeric, 

jac, and Minoan civilizations. On the other hand, the fathers 

e Eskimo Civilization raised themselves above the primitive 
level without ever taking to agriculture or ceasing to gain their 
livelihood by hunting (see vol. ii, pp. 4—7). Conversely, there have 
been communities like the Hadendoa which have duly taken to 
agriculture—in this instance perhaps at an carly date—without 
ever having entered upon the path of Civilization. Again, the 
fathers of the Minoan Civilization subordinated their old technique 
of agriculture to their new technique of seamanship when they 
created the Minoan Civilization by responding to the challenge of 
the Sea; and the fathers of the Nomadic Civi =a actually aban- 
doned an agri which they have previously practised, when 
they enel the Nomadic Civteaton By responding to the chal- 
enge of the Steppe (see vol. ii, pp. 11-14). Even in the cases of. 
those civilizations in which agriculture was retained as the master- 
technique, the creation of the civilization and the invention of 
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agriculture are separate events which are clearly distinguishable, 
35 Dr. Huntington himself points out. "This is clear, for example, 
in the case ofthe Sinic Civilization, if Maspéro is right in Bis vew 
that the Sinic Civilization was created by Man's conquest of the 
Hwang-ho, and Huntington right in his view that in this region 
culture had been invented previously—not on the Yellow River 
himself, but on his tributaries., Similarly, we may still equate the 
creation of the Mayan Civilization with Man's conquest of the 
tropical forest of Northern Guatemala, and not with the previ 
invention of agriculture on the adjoining highlands—even if this 
prsvigus invention be demonstrated by the progress of archaeo- 


‘On this showing, the writer is ready to agree with Dr. Hunting- 
ton in believing that the technique of agriculture has been invented 
everywhere under more or less uniform conditions, but is at the 
same time inclined to retain his own belief (see vol. i, p. 438) in 
the essential diversity of the challenges and responses that have 
resulted in the geneses of civilizations. 
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D. THE RANGE OF CHALLENGE-AND-RESPONSE 
I. XAAEIA TA KAAA 
The Return of Nature 


WE hime now studied the action of Challenge-and- Response. 

and have attempted, to survey the role whch challenges and 
responses have played in the geneses of civilizations. In embarking 
upon this survey, we have implicitly rejected the view that civiliza- 
tions are apt to be generated in environments—physical or human 
—which offer unusually easy conditions of life to Man. This view 
is popularly held, or at any rate widely aired, in the modern 
Western World, though it is contradicted by the theory of our 
modern Western Physical Science as well as by the deeper intuition 
of Mankind which has found expression in the Mythology of various 
societies in various ages. In the course of the survey which we 
have just concluded, we have ignored this false view; but we may 
find that, besides implicitly rejecting it, we have also indirectly 
refuted it by exposing the fallacy on which it is founded. 

"This fallacy springs from a failure to conceive the genesis of a 
civilization as an act of creation involving a process of change in 
Time, The final appearance of the scene, as it looks when the 
drama of genesis has been played to the finish, is thoughtlessly 
‘equated with the primitive appearance of the same scene in the 
Prehistoric age before the site was taken in hand by Man to serve 
as the stage for a great human action. For example, 

‘we are accustomed to regard Egypt as a paradise, as the most fertile 
country in the World, where, if we but scratch the soil and scatter seed, 
we have only to await and gather the harvest. The Greeks spoke of 
Egypt as the most fit place for the first generations of men, for there, 
they said, food was always ready at band, and it took no labour to secure. 
an abundant supply.” 

‘The fallacy of this view is pointed out by the distinguished archaeo- 
logist who has formulated itin these sentences in order to refute it. 
His refutation is presented in the latter part of a passage which has 
already been quoted, in the preceding chapter of this Study, at 
greater length. 

"There can be no doubt’, he goes on to say, ‘that the Egypt of to-day 
is a very different place from the Egypt of pre-agricultural times. . 

1 Bertha contrary sent and myeloid Welchen, e above, 1. C) 0) 
"Neither, op. cit. in 11. C Gi) @) a, above, vol. i, p. 306. 
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‘The agricultural Egypt of modern times is as much a gift of Man as itis 
of the Nile.” 

Infact, the fallacious popular view entirely overlooks the stupendous 
human effort involved, not only in once transforming the prehistoric 
jungle-swamp of the Lower Nile Valley into the historical Land of 
Egypt, but also in perpetually preventing this magnificent but 
precarious work of men’s hands from reverting to its primeval 
state of Nature. 

‘What this state of Nature was, we have indicated, in the two 
instances of the Land of Egypt and the Land of Shinar, by citing? 
firstchand descriptions ofthe present state of certain other sections 
of the Nile Valley and the Tigris-Euphrates Valley which have 
remained, down to this day, in the primitive condition out of which 
Egypt was conjured up in the Lower Nile Valley by the fathers of 

igyptiac Civilization and Shinar by the fathers of the Sumeric 
Civilization in what used to be the Lower Tigris-Euphrates Valley 
before the present provinces of Basrah and ‘Arabistan were built 
out into the Persian Gulf by the progressive deposit of alluvium 
during the last five or six thousand years. The present state of the 

^ Bahr-al-Jabal section of the Nile Valley? and of the ‘Amarah- 

Nisiriyah-Basrah triangle in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley‘ testifies 

to the feat which was performed by the pioneers who, some five or 

Six thousand years ago, succeeded in transforming similar tracts of 

inhospitable jungle-swamp, out of all recognition, into an ordered 

network of dykes and fields, where soil and water are subject to 
human control for the service of human purposes. ‘The view that 
civilizations are begotten in environments where the conditions are 
unusually easy is shown to be untenable when we compare 
those howling wildernesses, which reproduce, in their virgin state 
to-day, the primeval state of Egypt and Shinar, with the actual 
state of Egypt and Shinar as we see it to-day side by side with 
the Bahr-al-Jabal and with the swamps in which the Tigris and 
Euphrates lose themselves below ‘Amirah and Nasiriyah. At the 
same time, just because the works of Man which have effaced the 
rimeval state of Nature in the Lower Nile Valley and in the Lower 
Tigre Euphrates Valley are ell 4 roing concerns’, we cannot 
observe the primeval state of Nature here directly. We have to be 
content with the reflections of it which we can discern in the 
watery mirrors of the Bahr-al-Jabal and the 'Amárah-Nasiriyah- 
Basrah triangle; and though the scientific student may feel morally 
imd wale whe 
Eod 
3 See 
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certain, in his own mind, that these surviving reflections give a fair 
picture of the ongobliented originals, he must be pi d to 

id the layman declaring, like doubting Thomas, that only direct 
observation will convince him. 

Are there theatres of civilization, other than Egypt and Shinar, 
which can provide the layman with the direct evidence which he 
demands and which Egypt and Shinar cannot give him? Yes, there 
aze, for the human feat of maintaining Egypt and Shinar a gi 
concerns'—a feat only less remarkable than the original feat oí 
creating them—is something exceptional. In general it is true that 
"naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret’.* At various times 
and places, recalcitrant Nature, once broken in by human heroism, 
has broken loose again because later generations have ceased for 
some reason to keep up the constant exertions required of them in 
order to maintain the mastery which had been won for them and 
transmitted to them by the pioneers. In such cases of 
the primeval state of Nature, as it was before Man ever took it in. 
hand, can be seen to-day—not merely in the mirror of some similar 
piece of Nature which has happened to remain in its virgin state— 
but by direct observation on the very spot which has temporarily 
been the scene of a signal human achievement. Such spectacles, in 
which the primeval state of Nature and the subsequent works of 
Man and the eventual reversion of Nature to her primeval state 
are all displayed together on one spot like geological strata, are 
certainly more striking, as visual demonstrations, than the spectacle 
— striking though this is—of the contrast between the present state 
of Egypt and the present state of the Bahr-al-Jabal, in which the 
two objects that have to be brought into simultaneous focus lie 
a thousand miles apart. Where Nature has actually reasserted her 
ascendancy over some spot that has once been the birth-place of a 

tion or the scene of some other signal human achievement, 
it is impossible to behold Nature flaunting her ultimate triumph 
over these works of Man and still to doubt that here, at any rate, 
the conditions in which those human works were were 
not unusually easy but unusually difficult. We will therefore try 
toclinch our argument by passing a few instances of such reversions 
under review. 


In Central America 


One remarkable instance is the present state of the birth-place of 
the Mayan Civilization. Far different from the dykes and fields of 
Egypt and Shinar, which are still being kept in order by Man and 


? Horace, Epistles, Book 1, Ep. x, L. 24- 
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still duly serving his purpose in yielding him a livelihood, the 
works of the Mayas are no longer ‘going concerns’ to-day. Their 
sole surviving monuments are the ruins of the immense and 
magnificently decorated public buildings which now stand, far away 
from any present human habitations, in the depths of the tropical 
forest. "The forest, like some sylvan boa-constrictor, has literally 
swallowed them up, and now it is dismembering them at its 
leisure: prising their fine-hewn, close-laid stones apart with its 
writhing roots and tendrils. The contrast between the present 
aspect of the country and the aspect which it must have worn when 
the Mayan Civilization was in being is so great that it is almost 
beyond imagination. There must have been a time when these 
immense public buildings stood in the heart of large and populous 
cities, and when those cities lay in the midst of vast stretches of 
cultivated land which furnished them with their food-supplies. 
‘The masterpieces of Mayan architecture which are now being 
strangled by the forest must have been built as works of super- 
erogation with the surplus of an energy which, for leagues around, 
had already transformed the forest into fruitful fields. They were 
trophies of Man's victory over Nature; and, at the moment when 
they were raised, the retreating fringe of the vanquished and routed 
sylvan enemy was perhaps barely visible on the horizon, even from 

highest platforms of the palaces or from the summits of the 
temple-pyramids. To the human beings who looked out over the 
World from those vantage-points then, the victory of Man over 
Nature must have seemed utterly secure; and the transitoriness of 
human achievements and the vanity of human wishes are poignantly 
exposed by the ultimate return of the forest, engulfing first the 
fields and then the houses, and finally the palaces and the temples 
themselves. Yet that is not the most significant or even the most 
obvious lesson to be learnt from the present state of Copan or 


put 
Nature who has since got the better of these men's descendants in the sesame region 
For Dr. Huntington's of a periodic shifting of climatic zones, see 11. D (i) 
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In Ceylon 

With the same dumb eloquence, the creeper-covered ruins of 
Angkor Wat testify to the prowess of the men who once propagated 
the Hindu Civilization on soil conquered from the tropical forest of 
Cambodia; and the equally arduous feat of conquering the parched 
pios of Ceylon for agriculture is commemorated in the breached 

vunds and overgrown floors of the tanks which were once con- 
structed on the wet side of the hill-country, on a colossal scale, by 
the Sinhalese converts to the Indic religion of the Hinayana. 

"To realise how such tanks came into being one must know something. 
of the history of Lanka. "The idea underlying the system was simple but 
very great, It was intended by the tank-building kings that none of the 
rain which fell in such abi in the mountains should reach the 
sea without paying tribute to Man on the way. 

“In the middle of the southern half of Ceylon is a wide mountain 
zone, but to the east and north dry plains cover thousands of square 
miles, and at present are very sparsely populated. In the height of the 
monsoon, when armies of storm-swept clouds rush on day after day to 
match their strength against te hill, there i line drawn by Nature 
that the rains are unable to pass. .. . There are points where the line of 
demarcation of the two zones, the wet and the dry, is so narrow that 
within a mile one seems to pass into a new country; for the whole 
character of the forest alters, and in size and kind and distribution the 
trees differ completely from those one can still see behind one. The wild 
fowers take new forms and colours; different birds sing in the bushes; 
cultivation changes abruptly; and wealth ends. The line curves from 
Sea to sea and appears to be stable and unaffected by the operations of 
Man, such as felling forests." 

Yet the missionaries of the Indic Civilization in Ceylon once 
achieved the tour de force of compelling the monsoon-smitten high- 
Jands—where ‘rain pours down at a higher rate for the month than 
the rainfall of London for the whole of a very wet year'—to give 
water and life and wealth to the plains which Nature had con- 
demned to lie parched and desolate. 

"Hill streams were tapped and their water guided into the giant 
storge-tinks below, tom of them four thousand acres in extent; and, 
from those, channels ran on to other large tanks farther from the hills, 
and from them to others still more remote. And below each great tank 
and each great channel were hundreds of little tanks, each the nucleus 
of a village; all, in the long-run, fed from the wet mountain-zone. So 
gradually the ancient Sinhalese conquered all, or nearly all, of the 
plains that are now so empty of men.'? 


The arduousness of the labour of first conquering and then 
le Tide (Edinburgh 1930, pp. 74-5- 
Be Fate Tide (Eainborth 1930, Back go Dep. s. 
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holding fora man-made civilization these naturally barren and deso- 
late plains is demonstrated by the two outstanding features in the 
landscape of Ceylon at the present day. The first feature is the 
relapse of that once irrigated and cultivated and populated country- 
side into its primeval barrenness and desolation upon the stoppage 
of the continuous human exertions which had been required in 
order to produce and maintain this miraculous transformation of 
the face of Nature.! The second feature is the avoidance of these 
derelict plains, which were once the seat of a civilization, by our 
modern Western coffee and tea and rubber planters who have 
come to Ceylon to make their fortunes there in these latter days. 

On the first of these two points, the following testimony is 
borne by the modern Western eyewitness whom we have quoted 
already: 

“The tank age endured for more than fifteen centuries, and then the 
jungle tide rose over it and all signs or memory of it became lost... . In 
the forest which covers the ancient kingdom, far from the sounds of men, 
one comes upon the bunds of tanks, now utterly forgotten, where the 
banks have given way and the beds become like natural glades for deer 


to graze in. 
Tinow [a] diy... [which] lies below the bund of an enormous tank 
whose area may well have been thousands of acres, for the bund is miles 
long. But now the very name of the tank is lost, for the bund burst 
hundreds of years ago and its bed is but a low-lying region in the 
unbroken forest, deeper area amid the sca of tress. The only name it 
now bears is a Tamil one meaning Tank of the Great Breach. At a 
waterhole in a rock in the bed of that tank I saw a bear stoop and drink, 
and it was curious to think how he sought for that small hole of stagnant 
water, as for a rare treasure, in a place that for many centuries was at 
the bottom of an inland sea where waves broke and pelicans sailed in 
ficets. More than anything else, it brought home to me most vividly 
how brief had been the age of tanks in the long history of the jungle, 
For a million years animals drank from that narrow hole; then, for a 
years, the rock, hole and all, was underneath the waves; and 

now the jungle drinks again where animals drank when Man used stone 
srrovheads, and before he invented them, and before Nature invented 
‘The second feature in the present landscape of Ceylon which 
demonstrates the arduousness of the feat which the ancient 
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Sinhalese bund-builders temporarily accomplished is the avoidance 
of the derelict plains by our modern Western planters who have 
interested themselves in Ceylon not in order to propagate a civiliza- 
tion there but in order to get rich quick. 

“Teis curious fact that the bulk of the population and most of the 
wealth have been found on the wet side of the line during the four 
centuries of European rule. . . . To make money, one stays as a rule on 
the wet side, but to see the ruins of temples or monasteries, of palaces or 
engineering vods one post go to the dry sido of he ines + For the 
hills where we grow tea and rubber {the ancient Sinhalese] did not care. 
Few ancient remains are to be found among them, and the forests we 
found there, and destroyed, were of immense age and probably of true 
virgin growth. . . . Must one be ranked as opposed to civilization if one 
prefers the dry and thinly populated side of the monsoon’s frontier to 
the prosperous and wet one? That is a question I find it impossible to 
answer without first settling what the word “civilization” means.’* 


likewise Ceylon: 
“The years had brought more evil, death and decay upon the village, 
;,, Dine and hunger visited it year after yer. Tt seemed, as 


headman said, to have been forgotten by gods and men. Year after year, 
the rains from the north-east passed it by; only the sun beat down more 
pitilessly, and the wind roared over it across the jungle; the little patches 
of chena crop which the villagers tried to cultivate withered as soon as. 
the young shoots showed above the ground. No man, traveller or 
headman or trader, ever came to the village now. No one troubled any 
longer to clear the track which led to it; the jungle covered it and cut the. 


village off. 3 
The against the fate that hung over them, clinging 
had been born and lived, the compound they 


knew, and the sterile chenas which they had sown. No children were 
born to them now in their hut, their women were as sterile as the earth; 
the children that had been born to them died of want and fever. At last 

E Ths romp nego of te Selda of thg ner indigeno and she moden 
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they yielded to the jungle. They packed up their few possessions and 
left the village for ever. 

"They tried to induce Punchi Menika to go with them, but she refused. 
- « The only thing left to her was the compound and the jungle which 
she knew. She clung to it passionately, blindly. . . . 

"The jungle surged forward over and blotted out the village up to the 
very walls of her hut. She no longer cleared the compound or mended 
the fence, the jungle closed over them as it had closed over the other 
huts and compounds, over the paths and tracks, Its breath was hot and 
heavy in the hut itself, which it imprisoned in its wall, stretching away 
unbroken for miles, Everything except the litle hut with rotting walls 
and broken tattered roof had gone down before it. It closed with its 
shrubs and bushes and trees, with the impenetrable disorder of its thorns 
and creepers, over the rice-felds and the tanks. Only a little hollowing 
of the ground where the trees stood in water when rain fell, and a lon 
little mound which the rains washed out and the elephants tramp 
sewn, marked the place where before had Jain the tank and its land. 
‘The village was it disappeared into the jungle ich it 
had sprang, and with it she was cat of, forgotten. Teas aa IE aha Pas 
the last person left in the World, a world of unending trees above which 
the wind soared always and the Sun blazed 

"But life is very short in the jungle. Punchi Menika was a very old 
woman before she was forty. She no longer sowed grain, she lived only 
on the roots and leaves that she gathered. "The perpetual hunger wasted 
her slowly, and when the rains came she lay shivering with fever in the 
hut. At last the time came when her strength failed her; she lay in the 
hut unable to drag herself out to search for food. The fire in the corner 
that had smouldered so long between the three great stones was out. 
In the day the hot air eddied through the hut, hot with the breath of the 
wind blowing over the vast jungle; at night she shivered in the 


chill dew. She was dying, and the. jangle knew, it is always waiting; 
can scarcely wait for death. When the end was close upon her a great 
black shadow glided into the doorway. Two little eyes twinkled at her 
sendy reo immense white tus curled up gleaming against the dari- 
ness. She sat up, fear came upon her, the fear of the jungle, blind agonis- 


ing fear. 
"Appochchi, Appochchil" she screamed. “He has come, the devil 
from the bush. He has come for me as you said. Aiyo! save me, save mel 
it 


 Appochchi! 
“As she fell back, the boar grunted softly, and glided like 
shadow towards her into the hut." á U ^ 
As the reader closes the book, he speculates on the meaning of 
the tale which has this ending. "Throughout the story, the writer 
has drawn in for us, stroke by stroke, his picture of the jungle as 
a sinister beast of prey which only lives its own life in order to 


* Woolf, L. S.: The Village in the Junge (London 1913, Edward Arnold), ch. i, 
pp. 201-7. 
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bring human life to destruction—a sylvan counterpart to the 
animated skeleton which is our image of Death. 

Haud igitor leti praeclusa est ianua caelo 

nec soli terraeque neque altis aequoris undis, 

sed patet immane et vasto respectat hiatu.t 
Under the shadow of this inhuman monster, ever watching and. 
waiting with a leer on its obscene countenance till it finds its 
opportunity to close in upon its victim, the human life of the poor 
villagers seems unbearably wretched. "The odds against them are 
so heavy; the pressure upon them is so grinding; would it not have 
been better for them never to have been born? And yet the story of 
their lives, as it is told by the author in this painful setting, is 
undoubtedly worth the telling. We read the tale to the end and 
feel that these lives have not been lived for nothing, even though. 
at last the jungle overwhelms them. What is the significance and 
the interest of them? Perhaps it is that the cruel and unceasing 
struggle with the jungle, which at first sight seems almost to divest 
them of their humanity—to degrade them to the level of the beasts 
that perish? or of the creeping things that creep upon the earthi— 
subtly reveals them in another light to the inward eye. If the jungle 
is a malevolent beast of prey, then the villagers who have fought it 
with their bare hands are heroes whose story is an epic. Without 
the jungle the village could hardly have sisen to be a theme for 
literature. And when the jungle swallows the village up, we realize 
in retrospect that we have been reading a tale of human prowess 
which surpasses the tale told by the ruins of Angkor Wat. 


In the North Arabian Desert 


A celebrated and indeed almost hackneyed illustration of our 
theme is the present state of Petra and Palmyra—a spectacle which 
has inspired a whole series of modern Western essays in the 
philosophy of history, from Let Ruinest onwards. To day, these 

mer homes of the Syriac Civilization are in the same state as the 
former homes of the Mayan Civilization at Copan and Tikal, and 
their montments astonish and confound the spectator for the same 
reason. The parallel is indeed exact, except that hostile Nature is 


4 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, Book V, Il s73-s. Pal alix, vv. ra and ao. 
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sodden and matted vegetation. The desert has swallowed up Petra 
and Palmyra, as the forest has swallowed up Tikal and Copan; and 
here, again, the ruins survive to point a contrast between present 
and past which is so great as to be almost unimaginable. 

‘The ruins tell us that these elaborate temples and porticoes and 
tombs, at the time when they stood intact, must have been orna- 
ments of cities which rivalled the Mayan cities in wealth and 
population; and here the deductions from the evidence of Archaeo- 
logy, which are our sole means of composing a picture of the 
Mayan Civilization, are reinforced by the written testimony of 
historical records. The economic foundations on which the wealth 
and population of Petra and Palmyra were supported are not 
matters of conjecture. We know that the historical pioneers of the 
Syriac Civilization who conjured these cities up out of the desert 
were masters of the magic which the Syriac Mythology attributes 
to Moses. 

‘These magicians knew how to bring water out of the dry rock and 
how to find their way across the untrodden wilderness. In their 
prime, Petra and Palmyra stood in the midst of irrigated gardens. 
like those which still surround Damascus to-day or those which the 
Prophet Muhammad depicts in the Qur'an whenever he wishes to 
evoke in the minds of faithful an image of Paradise; but Petra 
and Palmyra did not live then, any more than Damascus lives 
to-day, exclusively or even principally on the fruits of their narrow- 

oases.* Their rich men were not their market-gardeners but 
their merchants, who kept oasis in communion with oasis, and 
continent with continent, by a busy caravan-traffic from point to 
point across the intervening tracts of steppe and desert: gravelly 
hamād and sandy nafüd. The Nabataeans of Petra, iting the 
trans-desert route from the Mediterranean ports of Syria to the 
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the Palmyrenes, operating the trans-desert route from Syria to 
"Iria, virtually monopolized the trade between the Roman Empire 
and those regions lying east of it which were ruled successively 
by the Arsacids and the Sasanids.! The economic control of trade- 
routes brought political power in its train; and the Nabataean 
Kingdom, extending from Sinai to Damascus and from Taymi to 
Beersheba, ranked as one of the principal client-states of Rome 
before its annerston by Trajan As for Palmyra? during those 
decades of the third century ofthe Cristian Era when the Reman 
Empire was prostrated by a paralytic stroke premonitory of its 

ring dissolution, Queen Zepobia succeeded momentarily, before 
Jardita encod box captive, in ling Stes tha Pakay roi oasis 
a premature and abortive ‘successor-state’ which anticipated, by 
four centuries, the principality of the Caliph Mu'awiyah.* 

Such were the achievements of the Syriac Civilization under the 
stimulus of the desert. And the ruins of Petra and Palmyra, in 
testifying, as they stand, to the final victory of the desert over Man, 
also testify, 
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of technical facilities which the Nabataeans and the Aramaeans 
never dreamed of: artesian wells that can tap subterranean water- 
supplies quite beyond the reach of picks or the ken of divining-rods; 
and |-driven six-wheeled motor-cars which can traverse in a 
day a tract of desert which is a weel's journey for a camel! Thus 
the ruined monuments and the dried-up oases and the abandoned 
caravan-routes of Petra and Palmyra declare unmistakably, to the 
observer who considers them to-day, a fact which is not revealed in 
those lovely gardens that are still watered by the rivers of Damas- 
‘cus: the fact that the physical environment in which the Syriac 
Civilization came to birth was not unusually easy but, on the 
contrary, was unusually difficult for Man to master. 


On Easter Island 

In a different environment again, we may draw a corresponding 
conclusion concerning the origins of the Polynesian Civilization? 
from the present state of Easter Island? At the time of its discovery 
by modern Western explorers, Easter Island was inhabited by two 
aces: a race of flesh-and-blood and a race of stone; an apparently 
primitive human population of Polynesian physique, and a highly 
accomplished population of statues. The living inhabitants in that 
generation possessed neither the art of carving statues such as these 
nor the science of navigating the thousand miles of open sea that 
separate Easter Island from the nearest sister-island of the Poly- 
nesian Archipelago. Before its discovery by the seamen of the West, 
Easter Island had been isolated from the rest of the World for an 
unknown length of time. Yet its dual population of flesh and stone 
testifies, just as clearly as the ruins of Palmyra or Copan, to a 
vanished past which must have been utterly different from the 
visible present. 

‘Those human beings must have been begotten, and those figures. 
must have been carved, by Polynesian navigators who once found 
their way across the Pacific to Easter Island in flimsy open canoes, 


ell were bein 
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without chart, compass or chronometer and with no other motor- 
power than the wind behind their sails and the muscular force that 
plied their paddles. And this voyage can hardly have been an 
isolated adventure which brought one boat-load of Polynesian 
pioneers to Baster Island by a stroke of luck that was not repeated; 
for on that supposition it would really be impossible to account 
both for the presence of the population of statues and for the 
inability of the latter-day population of human beings to carve 
them. ‘The art of sculpture must have been brought to Easter 
Island by the pioneers, and lost on Easter Island by their descen- 
dants, together with the art of navigation, The relapse of these 
distant colonists from the cultural level of the Polynesian Socie 
elsewhere must have been due to the breaking of their contact wit 
the rest of Polynesia. On the other hand, the population of statues 
is so numerous that it must have taken many generations to pro- 
duce; and during those generations the art of sculpture, which has 
been lost in this latter-day age of isolation, must have been kept 
alive on Easter Island by continual transmarine intercourse. Taken 
together, these considerations point to a previous state of affairs in 
which the navigation across those thousand miles of open sea was 
carried on regularly over a long period of time. Eventually, for 
some reason which still remains a mystery to us, the sea, once 
traversed victotiously by Man, closed in round Easter Island, as the 
desert closed in round Palmyra and the forest round Copan. Yet, 
here again, Nature's reassertion of her power bears testimony to the 
prowess of Man in once overcoming her and thus indicates that 
there were certain features of unusual difficulty in the physical 
environment in which the Polynesian Civilization came to birth. 
"The truth thus proclaimed in unison by Past and Present on 
Easter Island is, of course, in flat contradiction to the ptpular 
Western view that the South Sea Islands are an earthly paradise 
and their inhabitants children of Nature in the legendary state of 
Adam and Eve before the Fall. Perhaps this view arises from a 
mistaken sumption that one portion of the Polynesian environ- 
ment constitutes the whole of it. The physical environment of the 
Polynesian Society consists, in reality, of water as well as land: 
water which presents a formidable challenge to any human beings 
who propose to cross it without possessing any better means of 
navigation than those, described above, which were actually the 
only means at the Polynesian navigators’ command. It was by 
responding boldly and successfully to this challenge of the estrang- 
ing sea—by achieving, with their rudimentary means of navigation, 
the tour de force of establishing a regular maritime traffic across 
the open waters between island and island—that the Polynesian 
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pioneers won their footing on the s; of land which are 
scattered through the vast watery ln Aa atris Ocean 
almost as rarely as the stars are scattered through the depths of 
Space. Even granting that these beaching-places which constitute 
such an infinitesimally small fraction of the Polynesien emane 
ment do offer an earthly paradise to any human beings who may 
succeed in reaching them, it must be borne in mind that the 
Polynesians r them by their own exertions, after hazarding 
their lives upon the waters, whereas the Adam and Eve of the 
Syriac Mythology were placed in the Garden of Eden by the act 
of their creator, and did not begin either to exert their minds and 
bodies or to hazard their lives until they had been driven out of the 
Garden, and kept out of it, by the angel with the flaming sword." 
It is possible that, in the environment where the Polynesian 
Civilization came to birth, there was an untoward degree of sharp- 
ness in the contrast between the difficulty of the first ordeal which 
had to be passed and the ease of the conditions of life with which the 
successful response to this first challenge was rewarded. The toils 
and dangers of Polynesian navigation on the Pacific were so for- 
midable and the sweets of repose on the islands were so alluring 
that the children may well have been tempted to abandon that 
great Oceanic world of land and water which their fathers had 
opened up for them, in order to sink back—each on the island 
which he had inherited in virtue of his father’s efforts—into a life 
of primitive ease and isolation. That seems to have been the 
history of the decline and fall of the Polynesian Civilization on 
Easter Island: the island which had to be won and held at the price 
of the longest sea-passage of all. The colonists of Easter Island 
must have been the flower of the Polynesian pioneers; and the 
virtue"that was in them not only carried them across a 
miles of open sea? but availed them—before it went out of them— 
to commemorate their achievement for ever by creating, at their 
distant journey's end, some of the finest masterpieces ever pro- 
duced by Polynesian art. ‘The history of the Polynesian Civilization 
on Easter Island may supply the clue to the history of the Poly- 
nesian Cis ion as a whole, That is a problem which will 
demand our notice again hereafter? In this place we are simply 
concerned to point out that the popular Western view of the Poly- 
1 For the significance of this myth of the Garden and the Fall, see above, IL. C (i) () 
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nesian environment is mistaken and to explain how it has arisen; 
and the explanation turns out to be very simple. The Western 
observers who bere ee it currency have only had eyes for the 
fand and have ignored the sca which covers all but a fraction of the 
area over which the Polynesian Civilization once ranged. Pre- 
sumably they would not have ignored it if they had had to traverse 
it themselves in the craft of the Polynesian navigators, instead of 
travelling, as they have done, as passengers in modern Western 
ocean-going liners, leaving the responsibility of navigation to be 
borne by professional Western navigators with the assistance of 
‘compass and chart, 


In New England 


Before closing this review of reversions to a state of Nature, the 
writer may permit himself to cite two instances—one somewhat 
out of the way and the other exceedingly obvious—which happen 
to have come within his own personal observation. 

I was once travelling in a rural part of the State of Connecticut 
in New England, when I came across a deserted not 
uncommon spectacle, so I was told, in this section of the United 
States, yet a spectacle, nevertheless, which is inevitably surprising 
and even disconcerting to a European in America. ‘This parti 
village—it was called Town Hill—had evidently been laid out much 
like other New England villages, still inhabited, in some of the more 
fertile districts of the same state through which I had already passed 
on my journey that very day. For some two centuries, perhaps, 
‘Town Hill had stood with its plank-built Georgian Church in the 
middle of the village green, and with the houses round the church, 
and with the orchards beyond the houses, and with the corn-fields 
stretching away beyond the fruit-trees. In 1925 the church still 
stood (it was being kept in repair by the State Archaeological 
Society as an ancient monument); the houses had vanished (though 
their former positions could still be traced by the remnants of their 
foundations); the fri trees had gone wild and had been swallowed 
up in the resurgent undergrowth, As for the fields, faded 
away altogether into the rocks and scrub of the barren hill-side. 

ingering on the spot and allowing my thoughts to play about 
the strange sights here presented to me, I marvelled first at an 
apparent paradox. Within the hundred years ending in this year 
1925, those vanished New Englanders had wrested from Nature the 
whole breadth of a continent. In these few generations they had 
spread from the spot where I was standing, on the Atlantic slope, 
to the shores of the Pacific, Yet at the same time they had suffered 
Nature to recapture from them this village in the heart of their 
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homeland— village which their forefathers had founded almost as 
soon as they had set foot on American soil; a village where, for 
perhaps two hundred years before ‘the Winning of the West", the 
oendancy of Man over Nature had seemed te be esablanea a 
securely as in any village in Europe. These were my first thoughts; 
but on second thoughts I began to understand the significance of 
what I was looking at. The rapidity, the thoroughness, the abandon 
with which Nature had reasserted her dominion over the site of 
Town Hill as soon as Man had relaxed his grip, surely gave the 
measure of the exertions which Man had formerly made, first to 
capture this position from Nature and then to hold it. Those 
exertions must have been extreme; and, hen one came to think of 
it, only an energy as intense as the energy which the breaking-in of 
New England had called inte play could have been suficient for 
the Herculean labour of breaking-in a whole continent, ‘Thus, so 
far from ‘the Winning of the West’ making the loss of Town Hill 
inexplicable, the truth was that, in the loss of Town Hill, the secret 
of ‘the Winning of the West" was laid bare. The portent of this 
village in Connecticut, deserted to-day, explained the miracle of 
those great cities in Ohio and Illinois and Colorado and California 
which had sprung into existence overnight. In this hard environ- 
Tent of New England, an apprenticeship had been served for the 
hard task of building the United States. When the apprentice 


had felt himself fully trained in nerve and muscle and skill, he had 
simply left the place which had been his training-ground and had 
gone to the place where he was to do his work in life. The desertion 
of Town Hill was not a paradox after all; it was of one piece with 
the great human enterprise which had founded and peopled Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago and Denver and San Francisco. 
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green swamp where the only surviving vestiges of human habita- 
tion were the frail straw huts of a few miserable shepherds.! It is 
more apposite to reflect that this latter-day wilderness has repro- 
duced the pristine state of the forbidding landscape which was once 
transformed by Latin or Volsci pioneers into a cultivated and 
populous countryside; an erated in the process 
Of breaking-in this narrow plot of dour Italian soil was the energy 
which afterwards conquered the World in a radius extending from 
the Campagna to Britain and Egypt, and from the Alban 
the Atlas and the Caucasus? If an which sufficed, in its 
diffusion, to build the Roman Empire was first generated and con- 
centrated within the limits of the Campagna, this indicates the 
degree of human effort involved in first conquering the Campagna 
from the wilderness and then maintaining it against reversion. Is 
it any wonder that the cradle of the Roman th did 
revert to its pristine state when the body politic which this cradle 
had nurtured eventually turned its energies outwards over all the 
kingdoms of the Earth? Surely it would have been more surprising 
if the Campagna had still continued to yield increase to the Roman 
husbandman and recruits to the Roman drill-sergeant in those 
latter days when the Roman Army was guarding the frontiers of the 
Empire, and tilling the prata legionum, far away on the fringe of the 
Afrasian Steppe and on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube? 

We have now passed under review a number of sites—in the 
American and Asiatic Tropics, in the Afrasian Steppe, in the 
Pacific Archipelago, in North America, in the Mediterranean— 
which have reverted to their pristine state of Nature after having 
been the scene of signal human achievements that are now com- 
memorated by deserted ruins. In this array, there is the utmost 
diversity both in the character of the local physical environment 
and in the shape of the yoke which Man has once laid upon it; yet 
all these sites agree in bearing unanimous witness to one essential 
condition of successful human activi 

Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben 
Der täglich sie erobern muss. 

Even when the efforts of the pioneers have succeeded in conquer- 
ing some position from Nature, the conquered ground has to be 
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held, by unremitting efforts on the part of the pioneers’ successors, 
against Nature's unremitting counter-attacks. ‘The fields of Egypt 
or the gardens of Damascus, which seem at first sight to yield their 
fruits automatically to any one who scratches the soil, are really 
only maintained as ‘going concerns’ by constant and strenuous 
labour. How much greater, then, must have been the labour which 
it cost the fathers of the Egyptiac and the Syriac Civilization 
to bring the Land of Egypt and the Ghütah of Damascus into 
existence out of the primeval jungle-swamp and the primeval 
desert? Perhaps we may now consider that we have proved the 
proposition which we first took for granted. It seems evident that 
the conditions offered to Man by the environments that have been 
the birth-places of civilizations have been not unusually easy but 
unusually difficult. 


Perfida Capua 
Having studied the character of certain environments which have 
actually been the scene of the geneses of civilizations or of other 
signal human achievements, and having found empirically that the 
conditions which they have offered to Man have been not easy but 
rather the contrary, let us pass on to a complementary study. Let 
us examine certain other environments in which the conditions 
- offered to Man have in fact been easy, and study the effect on 
human life which such environments have produced. In attempt- 
ing this study, we must distinguish between two different situations. 
The first is one in which people are introduced into an easy 
environment after having lived in some difficult environment of one 
of the kinds that we have examined above. The second situation is 
that of people in an easy environment who have never, so far as 
is known, been exposed to any other environment since their 
pre-human ancestors became men. In other words, we have to 
distinguish between the ive effects of exposure to an eas 
environment upon Mankind in process of civifeation and upon 
Primitive Man. Let us deal with the two situations separately, in 
this order, and let us once more follow the empirical method of 
inquiry which we have employed so far, 
us begin with a classic example of an easy environment 
which is suggested by the last example of a difficult environment 
that has occupied our attention. In Classical Italy, Rome found her 
antithesis in jer great and famous city whose destinies 
were as different from those of Rome as her surroundings. The 
J This seems to be the philosophy of Brazil, to judge by the following amiable saying 
hich a reported tobe current among the Brann: For twee hous raha ay ae dE 
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this hope was written large in her previous history ; Hanni- 
bal in his war against the firat city of Tay, the defection of the 
second city of Italy from Rome's sii 


"ssi 
In fact, Hannibal 


Capua demoralized the troops who had just annihilated the greatest 
Roman army that had ever taken the field. 

"The Carthaginian army, which [Hannibal] kept under cover there [in 
Capua) for the greater pa ofthe inten had been long sad 
hardened against all the ills that can afi 
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the opinion of military experts that, in allowing them to come to this 

pus, their commander committed a stil greater fault than in failing to 

march on Rome immediately after the Battle of Cannae. It might be 

aggyed that is dilstoriness aller Cannae had merely postponed the hour 
final victory, whereas his error at Capua had deprived him of the 

strength to win the war at all." 

Hannibal's fatal error was never committed by the Roman 
Government to the end of its days. When Rome gave up the con- 
script army—exercised by the laborious husbandry of her Cam- 
pagna—with which she had conquered the World, in order to 
place her conquests under the guard of an army of professionals, 
she did not make the mistake of stationing this new model army in 
Capua or even in any of those delectable places along the Riviera? 
where the spoilt children of our modern Western Society take up 
their winter-quarters nowadays. She took care that the soldiers of 
the Empire should be tempered by an environment which was not 
less severe than that which had produced the redoubtable soldiers 
ofthe Republic. The legionaries who were no longer to be exercised 
as yeomen in the Campagna by keeping its marshes in drainage and 
its fells under the plough were now stationed along the Rhine and 
the Danube among the Transalpine forests and rains and frosts, 
to be exercised by this new challenge from Physical Nature for 
their border warfare with the North-European barbarians. ‘The 
avoidance of Hannibal's error by Augustus prolonged the life of the 
Roman Empire by some four hundred years.? 

Augustus clearly divined the incompatibility between military 
efficiency and an easy environment, and he set himself to reform 
the spoilt and insubordinate soldiery which he inherited from the 
civil wars by banishing it to guard the frontiers on the bleaker side 
of the Alps. While the great Roman statesman was carrying this 
dificult policy through, was he ever confirmed in his resolution by 
any reminiscences of the Greek literature in which he had been 
educated? 

The principle which governed the military policy of Augustus 
had been made the subject of a fable by the Greek Bstorian Heras 
dotus four centuries earlier. The fable was celebrated, since the 
great Greek writer had given it prominence by telling it as the tail- 
Piece of his work; and the fable was also apt, since it was told by 
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Herodotus of the Persians—a military people who once upon a time 
had performed a feat which had afterwards proved to be beyond 
the genius of Hannibal and had barely been achieved by the staying- 
power of the Romans: the feat of establishing, by force of arms, a 
universal state," 

As Herodotus tells the story, it was a Persian grandee named 
Artembares, in the generation of the conquest, 
“who first to his Persian fellow-countrymen the proposition 
which they slip and laid before Cyrus, to the following effet 

* “Now that Zeus has put down Astyages from his seat and has given 
the dominion to the Persians as a nation and toyou, Sire, as an individual, 
why should we not emigrate from the confined and rocky territory which 
ye at present possess, and occupy a better? There are many near at 
hand and many more at a distance, of which we have only to take our 
choice in order to make a greater impression on the World than we make 
as it is. This is a natural policy for an imperial people, and we shall 
never have a finer opportunity of realising it than now, when our Empire 
is established over vast populations and over the entire continent of 

“Cyrus, who had listened and had not been impressed, told his 
petitioners to do as they wished, but he qualified his advice by telling 
them in the same breath to prepare their minds for exchanging positions 
with their present subjects. Soft countries, he informed them, invariably 
breed soft men, and it is impossible for one and the same country to 
produce splendid crops and good soldiers. The Persians capitulated to 
the superior intelligence of Cyrus, confessed their error, abandoned 
their proposition, and elected to live as an imperial people in a rough 
country rather than to cultivate the lowlands as some other nation's 
slaves. 
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The Temptations of Odysseus 

"This fable of the Persians’ Choice, like the true story of Hanni- 
bal's Army at Capua, signifies that when human beings who have 
been living under pressure are set at ease, their energies are not 
released but are rather relaxed by this pleasurable change in their 
conditions of life. The same conception appears in a work of 
classical literature that is older and more famous than the histories 
of Herodotus and Livy. It is the theme of those four books of the 
Odyssey in which the hero tells Alcinous the story of his wanderings 
from the day when he sailed with his companions from Troy to 
the day when he was washed up, the sole survivor, on the shores of 
Calypso’s island, 

In that long series of adventures, it is not when he is encounter- 
ing his dificulóes and dangers running the gauntlet of the 
Laestrygons or confronting the Cyclops or making the passage 
between Scylla and Charybdis—that Odysseus comes nearest to 
failure in his struggle to make his way home to Ithaca. Rather, 
these ordeals speed him on his course towards the goal of his 
endeavours by calling his faculties of audacity and nimbleness of 
wit and endurance and ingenuity into action.* He comes nearest to 
failure when the resolution to persevere on the difficult and danger- 
ous course towards the journey's end has to compete with the 
attractions of an assured and immediate ease. 

‘Thus, when the three companions whom he sent out on a recon- 
naissance into the land of the lotus-eaters fell in with the inhabitants, 


‘the lotus-eaters did not bethink them to do our companions to death, 
but gave them of the lotus to taste. And which soever of them did eat 
that honey-sweet fruit, he no longer had the will to bring back tidings 
nor in any wise to return; but their will was to remain there with the 
Jotus-eaters, feeding on lotus, and to think no more of the homeward 
voyage. So I took them to the ships weeping, under duress, and in the 
hollow ships I dragged them under the benches and bound them there. - 
And then I bade the rest of my companions come aboard the swift ships 
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With all speed, lest any man should lose thought of the voyage home b 
tating of the lotus." 4 
Again, when half his ship's company accepted Circe's invitation 
to come into her parlour, 
{ih Jed hem in and gave them benches and chairs to sit on and mixed 
for them cheese and barley and yellow honey in Pramnean wine; and 
among the food she sprinkled baneful drugs, to make them utterly 
forget their native land. And then when she had given it to them and 
, they had drunk it up, straightway she smote them with her staff and 
penned them in pig-styes. And, lo, they had the heads of swine and the 
voice and the bristles, yea and the body thereof, albeit their under- 
standing was steadfast as aforetime,'? 
It needed not only Odysseus's human sword but Hermes’ divine 
herb to rescue the poor fools from Circe's black magic. 
‘Thereafter, Odysseus himself would have gone deliberately to 
his death, in the Sirens’ clutches, when the enchantment of their 
singing fell upon his ears, had he not beforehand stopped his com- 
panions’ ears with wax and made them bind him hand and foot to 
the mast and enjoined upon them only to multiply his bonds if he 
besought them to release him. 
Perhaps the hero is least heroic when, shipwrecked and alone, 
he is washed up on land and is kindly entreated by the 
Goddessi—a fairer than Penelope‘—who takes him to dwell with 
her in her earthly paradise? and promises him an immortality of per- 
peral youths Te finda salvation when the nymph canes t» please 
im—when he begins to pass his nights as an unwilling lover in her 
willing arms and his days sitting on the sea-shore (as he is shown 
at his first appearance in the poem) with his eyes never dry of tears 
and his life ebbing away in Hs longing for home." This revel in 
the eighth year of a passive captivity, 1° against a state. 
case in which he might have continued {or evermore, is the inward 
release which has its external counterpart in the intercession of 
Athene before the throne of Zeus and in the liberating mission 
of Hermes." When Calypso pleads with him, at the last moment, 
to remain, Odysseus answers: 
“Lady Goddess, be not wroth with me for this. I, even I, know it 
I koow thet the prudent Peaclope is aot o be compared Wath diee, 
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figure nor in stature, face to face. She is a mortal woman, while thou art 
deathless and ageless. Yet none the less I long and pray daily to reach 
my home and to behold the day of my returning. Yea, and if some God 
hall wreck me in the wine-faced sea, I will endure it. For I have in 
my breast a spirit well schooled in enduring sorrows. Already. have I 
suffered full many, and have borne the buffetings of wave and war. 
I care not if this other blow be added unto those." * 

- _ When Odysseus speaks these words, he is his clear-sighted and 
indomitable self again; and nothing—not even Poseidon’s final 
stroke of malice, which the hero foresees—can prevent him from 
reaching Ithaca now. Moreover, as he knows already from the 
mouth of Teiresias’ ghost, he will not rest on his oars, even when 
he has regained his home and slain Penelope’s suitors. Another 
journey awaits him, in which he must bear his oar on his shoulder 
and exchange the toils and perils of the sea for those of the land. 


The Flesh Pots of Egypt 
This motif in the Hellenic story of Odysseus’ return from Troy to 
Ithaca appears, in a variant form, in the Syriac story of the Chosen 
People's exodus from Egypt to the Promised Land. The attraction 
which undermines the resolution of the Israclites during their 
wanderings in the wilderness is not the present delight of a Lotus 
Land or a Calypso’s Isle, but a hankering after the flesh pots of 
Egypt, which may perhaps be theirs again to-morrow if only they 
turn back now. ‘They have no sooner crossed the sea dry-shod, and 
seen Pharaoh and his host perish in the returning waters, than they 
begin to murmur in the wilderness against Moses and Aaron: 

“Would to God we had died by the hand of the Lord in the Land of 
ErP when we sat by the flesh pots and when we did eat bread to the. 

; for ye have brought us forth into this wilderness to kill this whole 
assembly with hunger.* . . 

“Wherefore is this that thou hast b: it us up out of Egypt, to kill 
us and our children and our cattle with thirst?s . . . 

"Who shall give us flesh to eat? We remember the fish which we did 
eat in freely—the cucumbers and the melons and the leeks and the 
onions and the garlic—but now our soul is dried away: there is nothing 
at all beside this manna before our eyes.'* 

Even when they have crossed the wilderness as safely as they had 
crossed the sea, and stand at last on the threshold of Canaan, their 
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thoughts fly back to Egypt as they listen to the evil report of their 
spies—their sight of the Sons of Anak, the children of the giants 
in whose presence the spies had seemed and felt like grasshoppers. 
“And all the ion lifted up their voice and cried; and the 
people wept that night. And all children of Israel murmured 
against Moses and against Aaron, and the whole congregation said unto 
them: “Would God that we had died in the land of Egypt! Or would 
God we had died in this wilderness! And wherefore hath the Lord 
t us unto this land, to fall by the sword, that our wives and our 
children should be a prey? Were it not better for us to retum into 
Egypt?” And they said one to another: "Let us make a captain and 
let us return into Egypt.” "t 
‘The Chosen People are unable to enter into their inheritance until 
this haunting and enervating recollection of the flesh pots has been 
effaced ; and it is not effaced until forty years of purgatory—spent 
in wandering over the face of the wilderness which they have just 
put behind them in one straight and rapid trek—have brought 
the older generation to the grave and the younger generation to 
manhood? 


The Doasyoulikes 
These from myth and history surely demonstrate, 
between them, that when people are translated—whether in ‘real 
life’ or in imagination—from conditions of pressure into conditions. 
of ease, the effect upon their behaviour is demoralizing. Tt may 
perhaps be retorted that this is a truism, and that we might have 
spared ourselves the trouble of demonstrating the fact and not 
have overlooked the obvious explanation. The ill effect, it may 
be argued, is a consequence of the process of transition and not a 
consequence of the condition in which the transition results. ‘You 
infer, from the illustrations which you have put before us, that 
conditions of ease are inimical to civilization in themselves. You 
might as well argue that a full stomach is inimical to health on the 
ground that a heavy meal has been known to prove fatal to a 
starving man. You know very well that the proper treatment for 
starvation is neither to fill the patient's empty stomach at one 
sitting nor to keep him at starvation point in perpetuity, but to 
re-accustom him to taking a normal amount of nourishment by 
increasing his ration gradually. The disastrous effect of the heavy 
meal upon the health of the starving man was due not to any inherent 
fault in the quantity of the full ration, but solely to the rash abrupt- 
ness with which it was administered.’ In order to meet 
ime th as. On this point, see also II. C Gi) (9) a, vol. i, 
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criticism, we must turn to the second of the two situations which 
we have ished above—the situation of people in an easy 
environment who have never, so far as is known, been exposed to 
any other environment since their pre-human ancestors became 
men. In this case, the factor of transition is eliminated and we are 
enabled to study the effect of easy conditions in the absolute. 

Here is an authentic picture of it from Nyasaland, as seen by a 
Western observer, nearly half a century ago, in the early days of 
‘the opening-up of Africa’: 

"Hidden away in these endless forests, like birds’ nests in a wood, in 
terror of one another, and of their common foe, the slaver, are small 
native villages; and here in his virgin simplicity dwells Primaeval Man, 
without clothes, without civilisation, without learning, without religion 
zie genuine child of Nature, thoughtless, careless, and contented, 
This man is apparently quite happy; he has practically no wants. One 
stick, pointed, makes him a spear; two sticks rubbed together make him 
a fire; fifty sticks tied together make him a house. The bark he peels 
from them makes his clothes; the fruits which hang on them form his 
food. It is perfectly astonishing, when one thinks of it, what Nature can 
do for the animal-man, to see with what sinall capital after all a human 
being can get th the World. I once saw an. buried. Accord- 
ing to the custom of his tribe, his entire earthly possessions and he was 
an average commoner—were buried with him. Into the grave, after the 
body, was lowered the dead man's pipe, then a rough knife, then a 
mud bowl, and last his bow and arrows—the bowstring cut through the 
middle, a touching symbol that its work was done. ‘That was all. Four 
items, as a auctioneer would sy, were the whole belongings for half a 
century of this human being. No man knows what a man is till he has 
seen what a man can be without, and be withal aman, ‘That isto say, no 
‘man knows how great Man is till he has seen how small he has been once. 

"The African is often blamed for being lazy, but it is a misuse of words. 
He does not need to work; with so bountiful a Nature round him i 
would be gratuitous to work. And his indolence, therefore, as it is 
called, is just as much a part of himself as his flat nose, and as little 
blameworthy as slowness in a tortoise. The fact is, Africa is a nation of 
the unemployed, 

"This completeness, however, will be a sad drawback to d ent. 
Already it is found difficult to create new wants; and when labour is 
required, and you have already paid your man a yard of calico and a 
string of beads, you have nothing in your possession to bribe him to 

nother hand's turn. Nothing almost that jou have would be the 
slightest use to him. .. . 

‘A fine-looking people, quiet and domestic, their life-history from the 
cradle to the grave is of the utmost simplicity. Too ill armed to hunt, 
they live all but exclusively on a vegetable diet. A small part of the year 
they depend, like the monkeys, upon wild fruits and herbs; but the 
staple food is a small tasteless millet-seed which they grow in gardens, 
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crush in a mortar, and stir with water into a thick porri 
day, nearly all the year round, each man stuffs himself with this coarse 
and tasteless dough, shovelling it into his mouth in handfuls, and con- 
suming at a sitting a pile the size ofan ant-heap. His one occupation is to 
grow this millet, and Bis gardening is a curiosity. Selecting a spot în the 
forest, he climbs a tree, and with a small home-made axe lops off the 
branches one by one. He then wades through the litter to the next tree, 
and hacks it to pieces also, leaving the trunk standing erect. Upon all 
the trees within a circle of thirty or forty yards’ diameter his axe works 
similar havoc, till the ground stands breast-high in leaves and branches. 
Next, the whole is set on fire and burnt to ashes. Then, when the first 
rains moisten the hard ground and wash the fertile chemical constituents 
of the ash into the soil, he attacks it with his hoe, drops in a few hand- 
fuls of millet, and the year's work is over. But a few weeks off and on 
are required for these operations, and he may go to sleep till the rains are 
over, sssured of a crop Which never fails, which is never poor, and which 
will last him till the rains return again. 

“Between the ats he does nothing but lounge and sleep; his wife, or 
wives, are the millers and bakers; they work hard to prepare his food, 
and are rewarded by having to take their own meals apart, for no African 
would ever demean himself by eating with a woman. I have tried to 
think of something else that these people habitually do, but their 
‘vacuous life leaves nothing more to tel.” 

This piece of first-hand testimony to the éthos and behaviour of 
Man in an easy environment has been chosen for quotation here 
because of the remarkable sharpness of vision and depth of insight 
which the witness displays; but of course his evidence does not 
stand alone. It could be supported, if that were necessary, by other 
modern Western evidence, ranging in Time over the four centuries 
that have elapsed since Western Man first began to take the whole 
World for his field, and ranging in Space over all parts of the 
World where he has found primitive societies viving.* 
From the opposite extremity of Tropical Africa, we could cite 
similar descriptions of the life of the Dinka and the Shilluk—a life 
which exhibits to-day, like some specimen in ‘a living museum’, the 
circumstances in which the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization 
were living before they responded to the challenge of desiccation 
and plunged into the jungle-swamp of the Lower Nile Valley. 


+ Drummond, H.i Tropical Africa (London 1888, Hodder and Stoughton), pp. 55-6 
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Again, this Tropical African evidence could be reinforced by 
records of primitive tropical life in distant longitudes; in Amazonia? 
or in Melanesia? All this modern Western evidence is readily 
accessible; and fot this reason we will hold it in reserve and wi 
close our review of the effect of easy conditions in the absolute (as 
distinct from the effect of easy conditions succeeding to difficult 
conditions, which we have examined already) by citing a descrip- 
tion of Hellenic authorship, albeit this description is only given at 
second hand and has manifestly been enriched by certain legendary 
touches. Here is Herodotus's account of a people called the Argip- 
paei who were to be found at the farthest extremity, as it stood in 
his day, of the trade-route leading from the Greek settlements on 
the north coast of the Black Sea north-eastward into the interior of 
the great Eurasian Steppe? 

"Up to this point, the whole of the country that I have described is 
phin -land with a d r 


under his tree. In the winter he covers in the tree with a tent of close 
white felt; in the summer he lives under the tree in the open. ‘These 
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physical or from the human environment. He vegetates, quite 
comfortably and happily, in a state of lethargy; and, to all appear 
ance, he might continue to vegetate in ity, were he not on 
the point of being exposed to a formidable challenge from the 
human environment at last. 

‘This imminent challenge is portended in the very fact that his 
manner of life has come under the observation of one of those 
energetic societies that are in process of civilization; for his 
encounter with these importunate strangers will not end in a 
mere platonic acquaintance, ‘They observe in order to take action; 
and, when once the explorer has crossed the primitive's threshold, 
the trader and the missionary and the soldier are sure to follow in 
quick succession at the explorer's heels. The primitive’s isolation 
is terminated, his peace is broken, his comfort and happiness are 
replaced by a consciousness of pressure and a feeling of anxiety. 
In fact, he is confronted by a challenge under which it is impossible 
for his lethargy to persist. The lethargy may pass into death or it 
may pass into action, but on either alternative it will pass away. 

‘The possible alternative outcomes of collisions between primitive 
societies and societies in process of civilization are examined in 
later part of this Study." Tn this place we are concerned solely with 
the state in which the primitive societies are found existing at the 
moment when the first contact takes place. This state makes a pro- 
found impression upon the intruders because there is an extreme 
contrast between the two colliding ways of life—between the éthos 
of people who have been sheltered from challenges hitherto by an 
easy environment and the éthos of people who have been challenged 
and have responded victoriously. ‘This impression works so power- 
fully upon the intruders’ emotions and imagination that it issues in 
mythology 

"The classic Hellenic exposition of the myth is the fable of the 
Lotus Eaters, which we have quoted already apropos of the effect 
of the lotus fruit upon Odysseus’ companions A classic Western 
exposition is "The History of the Great and Famous Nation of the 
Deasyoulikes, who came away from the Country of Hardwork 
because they wanted to play on the Jews’ Harp all day long’. In 
Charles Kingsley’s fable, an improvident people who persist in 
living a life of primitive ease in an earthly paradise overshadowed 
by the eruptive crater of Etna, pay the penalty by degenerating 
into Tropical African gorillas. "This is the complement to another 
Western fable which we have dealt with in an earlier chapter:? 
she spc eo he Eason etn pane Sets d oar Wee Clin 
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"The History of that Virtuous and Provident Creature Nordic 
Man, who followed the retreating Ice Cap because he wanted to 
harden his Moral Fibre.” In the Western version of the myth, 
which these two fables convey between them, the clear vision of the 
primitive éthos in an easy environment, which we find in the verse 
of Homer and the prose of Herodotus, is obscured by the mists of 
self-righteousness and self-interest. Yet these blemishes are irele- 
vant to our present purpose; and, if we consent for the moment to 
ignore them, we may pérceive, underlying them, the philosophic 
truth which we have studied in the Syriac fable of the Garden of 
Eden.! The same philosophic truth is mirrored in the fable of the 
Lotus Eaters. In fact, the objective view of the primitive éthos in 
easy circumstances is found, when we abstract it,? to be substan- 
tially the same in the minds of the Western and the Hellenic 
observer. Alike, they see that the primitive environment presents 
the sharpest contrast to their own; they see that there is a corre- 
sponding contrast between the éthos which has been induced in the 
1.66) . 29-3, above, for a discussion of the fable of the 
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primitive by his easy circumstances and the éthos which has been 
induced by a strenuous life in themselves; they see that the primi- 
tive will not and cannot ever join them in running the race of 
civilization? so long as an easy environment continues to shield 
him from the necessity; and finally they see that they themselves, 
if they succumb to this insidious environment, will cease to run 
with patience the race that is set before them. 


Il. THE STIMULUS OF HARD COUNTRIES 

A Plan of Operations 

We have now perhaps established decisively the truth that ease 
is inimical to civilization. The results of our investigation up to 
this point appear to warrant the proposition that, the greater the 
ease of the environment, the weaker the stimulus towards civiliza- 
tion which that environment administers to Man. Can we now 
proceed one step farther? Are we warranted in formulating, in 
equally simple and abstract terms, the inverse proposition that the 
stimulus towards civilization grows stronger in proportion as the 
environment grows more difficult? Let us put this second pro- 
position to the test by our now well-tried empirical method. Let us 
review first the evidence in favour of the proposition and then the 
evidence against it, and see what inference emerges. Evidence 
indicating that the difficulty and the stimulus of an environment are 
apt to increase pari passu is not hard to lay hands upon. Rather, we 
are likely to be embarrassed by the wealth of illustrations that leap 
to the mind. Most of these illustrations present themselves in the 
form of comparisons. Let us begin by sorting out our illustrations 
into two groups in which the points of comparison relate to the 
physical environment and to the human environment respectively ; 
and let us first consider the physical group. It subdivides itself into 
two categories: comparisons between the respective stimulating 
effects of physical environments which present different degrees of 
difficulty; and comparisons between the respective stimulating 
effects of old ground and new ground, apart from the intrinsic 
nature of the terrain. 


The Yellow River and the Yangtse 
Let us compare, for example, the different degrees of difficulty 

which are presented respectively by the lower valleys of the Yellow 

River and the Yangtse—starting in either case from the point 

where the river issues from its last gorge in order to flow the rest of 

its way through open country to the coast. à 
"The primeval state of the lower section of the Yellow River 

* For this metaphor, see-II. C (ii) (e) 1, vol. i, pp. 233-4, above. 
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Valley is vividly described in a passage from the work of a dis- 
tinguished Sinologist which has been quoted in an earlier chapter." 
When Man first took this watery chaos in hand, the river was not 
navigable at any season; in the winter it was either frozen or 
choked with floating ice; the melting of this ice in the spring pro- 
duced devastating annual floods which repeatedly changed the 
river’s course by carving out new channels, while the old channels 
turned into jungle-covered swamps, This was the state of the 
river as Man first found it; and to-day, when some three or four 
thousand years of human effort have drained the swamps and have 
confined the main channel of the river between embankments, the 
devastating action of the floods has not been eliminated. The 
visitations have merely been reduced in frequency—only to ravage 
the works of Man with greater violence and over a wider range 
when they do occur. 

The flood-waters of the Yellow River which, in the state of 
Nature, used to spread themselves annually over the plains, now in 
normal years travel harmlessly between embankments from the 
exit of the gorges to the sea; but, like Gods restrained by human 
impiety from satisfying their lust to destroy, these floods, in 
passing, prepare for a future revenge. They pile up trouble for 
Man in the literal sense by depositing the silt which they have 
brought down from the mountains as they slacken speed and move 
on sluggishly over the flat river-bed to which, in their lower course, 
the embankments now confine them. Year by year, as the deposits 
accumulate, the level of this river-bed rises above the level of the 
fields on either side; year by year, the people raise the height of 
the embankments, to prevent the flood-waters from spilling over. 
‘Yet at last there comes a point at which the level of the river-bed is 
so high above the level of the surrounding country that no heighten- 
ing or thickening of the embankments avails any longer to lend 
them the requisite resisting power; and then, in some year of high 
flood, the imprisoned river savagely bursts its banks and engulfs 
a whole countryside, obliterating the fields and sweeping away the 
buildings and drowning the live stock and the population. Since 
the history of the region began to be recorded, these periodic 
inundations have occurred innumerable times; and on several 
occasions the river has changed its course completely. At the 
present moment it debouches into the Gulf of Chihli near the mid- 
point of its south-western coast, almost opposite the tip of the 
Liaotung Peninsula; in the prehistoric age it debouched at the 
north-west corner of the Gulf through the bed in which the Pei-ho 
River flows to-day; but during the intervening three or four 

1 See II. C (i) () 2, vol. i, pp. 318-20, above, 2 Op. city los it 
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millennia it has played greater vagaries than this. Less than a 
century ago it was not debouching into the Gulf of Chihli at all. 
Te was only the inundation of 1852 that diverted the river back into 
the Gulf from a channel debouching, south of the Shantung 
Peninsula, direct into the Yellow Sea; and this was not the first 
time on record that the Yellow River had switched its course from 
one side of the Shantung Peninsula to the other. 

‘A remarkable contrast to this is presented by the lower valley of 
the Yangtse. The Lower Yangtse drains a basin where the land is 
potentially no less fertile than the northern plains and where 

culture has not to labour, as it labours there, under the twofold 
Scourge of food and drought. The Yangtse sometimes emulates his. 
northern brother in inundating his human neighbours’ fields,* but 
he never refuses to bea their craft upon his water 

such are the respective characters of the two great rivers, as they 
were in Poging and they are today, And wire did the 
Sinic Civilization cóme to birth? On the banks of the gracious 


Yangtse-kiang or on those of the demonic Hwang-ho? We know 
that it came to birth on the banks of the Hwang-ho, and that the 
Lower Yangtse Valley was not brought within the ambit of the 
Sinic Society until after the Sinic Civilization had broken down 
and had entered upon a Time of Troubles which was the first 
phase of its decline. 
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Chilean section which enjoys such a generous rainfall that the 
Spanish explorers saluted an earthly paradise—Valparaiso—in the 
first of these green valleys which rejoiced their eyes after their long 
journey down the parched brown coast which they had to traverse 
farther north. The Andean Civilization came to birth on the North 
Peruvian section of the coast—described in a passage which has 
been quoted above'—where Man has to fight a perpetual battle 
with the desert and must water his fields, which the sky will not 
water for him, by his own hard labour: the spade-work of digging 
and maintaining innumerable irrigation-channels. Chile was not 
brought within the ambit of the Andean Society until the Andean 
Civilization had reached an advanced stage in its decline. Chile 
was one of the last conquests of the Empire of the Incas—the 
Andean universal state—and even then thie Incas were content to 
leave the greater part of fertile Chile beyond their southern fron- 
tier, which they drew along the line of the River Maule. The Incas 
were at home on the Andean Plateau, to which the coastal civiliza- 
tion had spread at an early date in its growth. And on what section 
of the plateau did this civilization secure its first foothold? Neither 
on the section which was nearest to its primary home in the coastal 
valleys of Chimu, nor yet on the northerly section (in the territory 
of cS modern Latin Republic of Colombia) where the altitudes are 
low and the valleys open and the climate genial. 

‘The ruins of Tiahuanaco testify that the first foothold of civiliza- 
tion on the plateau was in the upland basin of Lake Titicaca—a 
region which was hardly nearer to the primary home of the Andean 
Civilization in one direction than the upper basin of the Magdalena 
River was in the other, while in soil and climate it was manifestly 
less inviting.* 
Lowlands and Highlands in Guatemala 

Again, which face of Central America was it that saw the birth 
of the Mayan ion? Not the Pacific face, where a relatively 
high altitude co-operates with a relatively low rainfall to Liberate 
a strip of country from the pall of tropical forest which smothers 
the Atlantic lowlands. 
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When the Spaniards arrived, they took to these open healthy 
Central American uplands overlooking the Pacific—an earthly 
paradise in the Tropice—ae decidedly as they took to Chilean 

alparaiso at the far extremity of their conquests in the New World, 
It was here that they planted their Central American settlements, 
working their way up the Pacific coast from the point where they 
bestrode the Isthmus of Panama as far as the present frontier 
between Guatemala and Mexico. On the other hand, they made no 
serious attempt to occupy the Atlantic coast of Central America 
between their settlements on the Isthmus and their settlements in 
Yucatan, The tropical forest in the hinterland deterred them, 
though this coast lay almost within sight of their island i 
in the Antilles and though the opening up of coast and hinterland 
would have shortened appreciably the length of the journey between 
the Spanish settlements on the Pacific face of Central America and 
the mother country. In spite of that, the Spaniards abandoned 
this Atlantic coast to indigenous Indians and to English interlopers,* 
and were content to leave the communications between Spain and 
the Spanish settlements on the Pacific coast to follow the ound- 
about route across the Isthmus. ‘The situation has not cl 
substantially since the Spanish Empire in the New World has dis- 
appeared. ‘Though five out of the six republics which are its 'suc- 
cessor-states’ in Central America possess Atlantic seaboards, the 
best-developed districts and the principal centres of population are 
still to be found on the uplands overlooking the Pacific where the 
Spaniards first made themselves at home. In 1933, there were still 
no more than two lines of railway spanning Central America from 
Coast to coast between the Isthmus of Panama and the Isthmus of 
‘Tehuantepec; and in 1927 the capital city of at least one republic 
was still cut off from its Atlantic littoral by a barrier of virgin and 
virtually impassable jungle. 

‘The contrast between the eagerness and promptness with which 
the Spaniards took to the open highlands overlooking the Pacific 
coast of Central America and the almost complete failure of the 
colonists and their successors, orer a period of mare than Soar 
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centuries, to open up the Atlantic coast with its hinterland of 
tropical forest, gives some measure of the difference in the degree 
of the difficulty which these two neighbouring but very diverse 
regions oppose respectively to Man when he attempts to break 
them in, Where was it, then, that the oldest indigenous civilization 
of the New World came to birth? On the Central American 
uplands or in the Central American forests? We know that the 
‘Mayan Civilization came to birth in the forests and that, even when 
it spread, its line of expansion was not southwards into the adjoin- 
ing uplands but northwards into the Yucatan Peninsula and on to 
the Mexican Plateau. It was in those quarters, and not on the 
southern uplands, that the two later civilizations which were 
related to the Mayan Civilization arose in their turn. Apparently 
the easily accessible Central American uplands were never occupied 
by any civilization until the Spaniards came to take possession of 
them from the other side of the Atlantic. The indigenous civiliza- 


respects the uplands on which our Western Civilizati 
propagated. ‘They not only surpass them in the degree of the 
difficulty which they oppose to human efforts; they surpass them 
no less in the degree of the response which they have evoked from 
human beings who have made the effort to grapple with them.t 
‘The Aegean Coasts and their Continental Hinterlands 
Again, the unusual difficulty presented by the Aegean area, in 
which the Minoan and the Hellenic Civilization successively came 
to birth, becomes fully apparent only when the area is viewed in 
its geographical setting, against the foil provided by the regions 
round about. I can testify to this from personal experience. On 
my first visit to the Aegean, I came and went by sea; and, as 
always, the sea-voyage had the psychological effect of fixing a great 
mental gulf between its termini. The contrast between the physical 
features of Greece and those of England was of course obvious; 
but on both the journey out and the journey back the abrupt transi- 
tion from the one country to the other made it impossible to 
1 This avoidance of the former theatre of the Mayan Civilization by the S 
SE Indl Civiiaation in Capon by the Scotch and Engl planens. Geek DO 
‘both instances, the latter-day Western intruders chose the softer 
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appreciate this obvious matter of fact imaginatively. On my second 
visit to the Aegean, I again arrived by sca; but this time I broke 
my stay in Athens by making three reconnaissance into regions 
just outside the area. First I went to Smyrna and made 
expeditions from there by rail up country into the interior of 
Anatolia; next I went to Constantinople and made other expedi- 
tions into Anatolia from that quarter; and then, before coming 
home, I went to Salonica and made an expedition from there into 
the interior of Macedonia. Finally, I returned to England by the 
overland route, travelling in the same railway-carriage, without a 
change, from Constantinople to Calais. Thus, in the course of this 
visit, I travelled overland, out of the Aegean area into the regions 
round about, in four different directions; and each time, in every 
direction, I found myself travelling out of country that was bare, 
barren, rocky, mountainous, and broken into fragments by the 
estranging sea, into country that was greener and richer and 
softer—country in which mountain-ranges were replaced by 
rolling hills, and sea-filled gulfs and straits by broad cultivable 
river-valleys. The cumulative effect of these contrasts upon the 
observer's imagination was very powerful. On this comparative 
view, the Aegean area showed itself in its true colours as a region 
of unusual difficulty, not only by contrast with England or with the 
other Transalpine countries of Europe, but by contrast with every 
region adjoining it, In this light, I relized the deep meaning of the 
words which Herodotus puts into the mouth of the Spartan exile 
Dámarátus in a colloquy with the Great King Xerxes: ‘Hellas has a 
foster-sister Poverty who never leaves her; but she has brought in 
a guest in the shape of Virtue, the child of Wisdom and Law; and 
by Virtue's aid Hellas keeps Poverty at bay and Servitude likewise.’* 
Attica and Boeotia 

Similar contrasts in the physical environment, capped by corre- 
sponding contrasts in the local variety of civilization, may be 
observed in the interior of the Aegean area itself. For instance, if 
one travels by train from Athens along the railway which eventually 
feads, through Salonica, out of the Aegean area into the heart of 
Europe, one passes, on the first stage of the journey, through a 
stretch of country which gives to Central or Western European 
eyes an anticipatory glimpse of familiar scenery. After the train has 
been climbing slowly for hours round the eastern flanks of Mount 
Parnes through a typical Aegean landscape of stunted pines and 
jagged limestone crags, the traveller is astonished to find himself 

* Herodotus, Book VII, ch. toa. The Greek text ia: T Eá mer pir ale vore 
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being rattled down into a lowland country of gently undulating 
deep-soiled ploughlands. He might imagine that he had just 
crossed the Austro-German frontier on the railway between Inns- 
bruck and Munich; the northern aspect of Parnes and Cithaerón, 
which he now views at a distance across this lowland foreground, 
might be the northernmost range of the Tyrolese Alps. Of course 
this landscape is a ‘sport’. He will not see the like again until he 
has put Nish behind him some thirty-six hours later and is 
descending the Lower Valley of the Morava towards the Middle 
Danube; and that makes this anticipatory patch of Bavaria-in- 
Greece so much the more striking. 

What was this odd piece of country called during the lifetime of 
the Hellenic Civilization? It was called Boeotia; and in Heilenic 
minds the word ‘Boeotian’ had a quite distinctive connotation. It 
stood for an éthos which was rustic, stolid, unimaginative, brutal— 
an éthos out of harmony with the prevailing genius of the Hellenic 
culture. This discord between the Bocotian éthos and Hellenism 
was accentuated by the fact that just behind the range of Cithaerdn, 
and just round the corner of Parnes where the railway winds its way 
nowadays, lay Attica ‘the Hellas of Hellas’: the country whose 
ethos was the quintessence of Hellenism lying cheek by jowl with 
the country whose éthos affected normal Hellenic sensibilities like 
a jarring note. "The contrast was summed up in piquant phrases 
"Bocotian Swine’ and ‘Attic Salt’ 

The point of interest, for the purpose of our present study, is 
that this cultural contrast, which impressed itself so vividly on the 
ancient Hellenic consciousness, was geographically coincident with 
an equally striking contrast in the physical environment which 
already existed then and which still survives to-day to impress 
the passing Western railway traveller. For Attica is ‘the Hellas of 
Hellas’ not only in her soul but in her physique. She stands to 
the other countries of the Aegean as those Aegean countries stand 
to the regions around. If you approach Greece by sea from the 
west and enter through the avenue of the Corinthian Gulf, you man 
flatter yourself that your eye has grown accustomed to the Gi 
Jandscape—beautiful and forbidding at once—before the view is 
shut out by the banks of the Corinth Canal. Yet when your 
steamer emerges from the cutting through the Isthmus to plough 
Aegean waters at last, you will still be shocked, in the Saronic Gulf, 
by an austerity of landscape for which the scenery on the other 
side of the Isthmus has not fully prepared you; and this austerity 
attains its climax when you round the corner of Salamis and see the 
land of Attica spread out before your eyes up to the summits of 
Pentelicus and Hymettus. 
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In Attica, with her abnormally light and stony soil, the process 

called denudation, which Boeotia has escaped down to this day, 

was already complete in Plato's time, as witness the Attic philo- 
sopher's own graphic account of it. 


‘Contemporary Attica may accurately be described as mere reli of 


were clothed, not so very long ago, with fine trees producing timber 
suitable for roofing the largest buildings; the roofs hewn fom this 
timber are still in existence. ‘There were also many lofty cultivated 
tres, wile the, county produced boundles pasture for cale. The 


annual supply of s not lost, as it is at present, through being 
allowed to flow over the denuded surface into the sea, but was recei 
by the country, in all its abundance, into her bosom, where she stored it 
in her impervious potter's earth and so was able to discharge the drainage 
of the heights into the hollows in the form of springs and rivers with an 
abundant volume and a wide territorial distribution. The shrines that 
survive to the present day on the sites of extinct water-supplies are 
evidence for the correctness of my present hypothesis." 


What did the Athenians do with their poor country when she 
lost the buxomness of her Boeotian youth? We know that they did 
the things which made Athens ‘the education of Hellas’. When 
the pastures of Attica dried up and her ploughlands wasted away, 
her people turned from the common pursuits of stock-breeding and 
grain-growing to devices that were all their own: olive-cultivation 

3 The Athens respons to the challenge of the Ati envicnment has been touched 
upon, by anticipation, in È B Qi), ve. i, PP. 24-9, above. 
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and the exploitation of the subsoil. The gracious tree of Athena 
not only keeps alive but flourishes on the bare rock. Yet Man 
cannot live by olive-oil alone. To make a living from his olive- 
groves, the Athenian must exchange Attic oil for Scythian grain. 
‘To place his oil on the Scythian market, he must pack it in jars 
and ship it overseas—necessities which called into existence the 
Attic potteries and the Attic merchant-marine,* and also the Attic 
silver-mines, since international trade demands a money economy 
and thus stimulates an exploration of the subsoil for precious 
metals as well as for potter's earth. Finally, all these things to- 
gether—exports, industries, merchant ships, and money—required 
the protection and defrayed the upkeep of a navy. Thus the 
denudation of their soil in Attica stimulated the Athenians to 
acquire the command of the sea from one end of the Aegean to the 
other, and beyond; and therewith the riches which they had lost 
were recovered a hundredfold. This effect of Athenian sea-power 
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has been vividly painted by an anonymous Athenian writer of the 
generation before Plat 

“Bad harvests due to atmospheric conditions fall with crushing weight 
‘upon even the strongest land-powers, while sea-powers surmount them 
easily. Bad harvests are never of world-wide incidence, and therefore 
the masters of the sea are always able to draw upon regions in which the 
harvest has been abundant. If I may venture to descend to minor details, 
I may add that the command of the sea has enabled the Athenians . .. 
to discover refinements of luxury through their extensive foreign 
relations. Every delicacy of Sicily, Italy, Cyprus, Egypt, Lydia, the 
Black Sea, the Peloponnese or any other country has been accumulated 
on a single spot in virtue of the command of the sea. . .. Moreover, the 
Athenians are the only nation, Hellenic or non-Hellenic, that is in a 
position to accumulate wealth. If a country happens to be rich in ship- 
tember what market there fori iti fil to conciliate the masters of 
the sea ly, if a country happens to be rich in iron, or 
flex, what market ls there foe [t IPIE fala to fd four In Ui samo 
quarter? But these are precisely the raw materials out of which I con- 
struct my ships—timber coming from one source, iron from a second, 
copper from a third, hemp from a fourth, flax from a fifth. In addition, 
they will refuse to licence the export of these commodities to other 
markets or—those who choose to oppose our wishes shall be excluded 
from the sea! Thus I, who produce not one of these commodities in my 
home territory, possess them all by way of the sea, while no other 
country possesses any two of them simultaneously."* 

But these riches of the sea—riches beyond the dream of the 
Boeotian ploughman whose deep-soiled fields had never failed him 
—were merely the economic foundation for a political and artistic 
and intellectual culture which made Athens ‘the education of 
Hellas’ and ‘Attic Salt’ the antithesis of Boeotian animality. On 
the political plane, the Athenian industrial and sea-faring popula- 
tion constituted the electorate of the Athenian democracy, while 
Attic trade and sea-power provided the framework for that inter- 
national association of Aegean city-states which took in the 
Delian League under Athenian auspices. On the artistic plane, 
the prosperity of the Attic potteries gave the Attic vase-painter the 
‘opportunity which he used for creating a new form of beauty; and 

ie extinction of the Attic forests compelled Athenian architects to 
translate their work from the medium of timber into the medium 
of stone.and so led them on to create the Parthenon instead of 
resting content with the commonplace log-house which Man 
has always built in every place where tall trees grow.* On the 
x Pre enenpens Aden Politia Athenian Lois) edited by Kali, 

- (Leipzig 1913, Teubner), ch. a. > : 
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intellectual plane, to quote our anonymous Athenian observer 


e LM 

. with every language spoken under the Sun has 

iid the Mi adsueti Cp boa 

this from the other, eroi 
who, as a general rule, preserve their local dialect, life and costume— 
the Athenians rejoice in a Cuir i vilization for which the entire 
Hellenic and non-Hellenic have been laid under contribution.* 
‘This Attic culture did, indeed, gather the whole of the contemporary 
Hellenic culture into itself, in order to transmit it to posterity 
seasoned with the ‘Attic Salt’ and ennobled by the Attic impress. 


Chaleidic# and Boeotia. 

‘The contrast between Boeotia and Attica is not the only illustra- 
tion of our theme which the Aegean area has bequeathed from the 
age when it was the theatre of Hellenic history. Boeotia had another 
neighbour, Chalcis: a closer neighbour than Athens, though divided 
from Boeotia by the sea. The city of Chalcis stood on the Euboean 
shore of the Straits—so narrow that at times they have been spanned 
by a bridge—which run between the Island of Euboea and the 
Boeotian mainland. In the Euboean hinterland of Chalcis City, 
and within the frontiers of the Chalcidian State, lay the Lelantine 


tine Plain was narrow; and hence, while the Boeotian farmers were 
still findipg land for the plough, enough and to spare, without 
looking beyond their borders, the Chalcidian farmers—brought up 
short, on their island, by the precipitous flanks of the towering 
peak of Dirphys—were stimulated to search for fresh ploughlands 
abroad. The salt waters of the Euripus Straits, which washed the 
foot of their city walls, offered the Chalcidians a sea passage for 
their voyages of exploration. Sailing out into the and 
bepood Es ey tok da nd mie Shoes found another 
Lelantine Plain awaiting the Chalcidian plough with a native popu- 
lesion incompetent to hold its own against the Chalcidian 

Sailing and east, they founded a new Chalcidicé on rn 
coasts of Thrace; slg south and wes, they founded another in 
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Of course, this feat which the Chalcidians performed under the 
stimulus of land-shortage in Euboea is not to be compared with the 
feats to which the denudation of Attica stimulated the Athenians. 
While the Athenians responded to the Attic challenge by a qualita- 
tive change in their economy, the Chalcidians’ response to the 
Euboean challenge was quantitative, ‘They merely added feld to 
field, instead of transforming fields into mines and olive-groves. 
‘The’ agricultural life of the Chalcidian colonies, each set in its 
arable plain—a Thracian Torone or a Sicilian Leontini—was a 
replica of the life which had been lived in the Lelantine Plain by 
the colonists’ forefathers and which was still being lived there by 
their cousins whose forefathers had succeeded in staying at home. 
In other words, the expansion of Chalcis differed from the expansion 
of Athens in being extensive and not intensive, Nevertheless, 
Chalcis too, in response to a less formidable challenge, made a 
mark—albeit a fainter mark than the Athenian—upon Hellenic 
history. It was through those Chalcidian farmer-settlers overseas. 
that the barbarians of Macedonia and of Latium were drawn into 
the orbit of the Hellenic Civilization and were given their first 
tincture of the Hellenic culture? The Chalcidians reacted, in their 
degree, to the prick of Neceits spur, while comfortable Boeotia 
cared for none of these things. 


Byzantium and Calchedon 


‘The enlargement of the area of the Hellenic World circa 725- 
525 AC, in which the Chalcidians played this prominent part, 
offers us some further Hellenic illustrations of our theme. Among 
the barbarians who came within range of the movement and who 
reacted to it by converts to Hellenism instead of being 
supplanted by Greek ster, the diference, in stimulating effect, 
between a hard and an easy environment is illustrated by the con- 
trast between the careers of the two Italian city-states which arose 
respectively in the Roman and in the Capuan campagna. 
contrast needs no more than a bare mention here, since we have 
examined it in another connexion already ? and we may pass on to 
the celebrated illustration which is afforded by the contrast between 
the two Greek colonies of Calchedon and Byzantium which were 
planted respectively on the Asiatic and on the European side of the . 
entrance to the Bosphorus from the Sea of Marmara. 
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statesman Megabazus, who bad been placed in charge of the 
European hinterland of the Straits by Darius, 
‘made a mot which won bim immortal celebrity among the Hellespontine 
Greeks. At Byzantium he heard that the Calchedonians had planted 
their city seventeen years earlier than the Byzantines had planted theirs 
and he had no sooner heard it than he remarked: “Then the Cal 
donians must have been blind men all that time.” He meant that they 
must have been blind to choose the worse site when the better was at ^ 
their disposal.’* 
Megabazus's famous observation was epigrammatic rather than 
acute; for it is not so difficult to be wise after the event, and in 
Megabazus's day the respective destinies of Calchedon and Byzan- 
tium were already manifest. Calchedon was still what she had been 
to begin with: an ordinary Greek transmarine agricultural settle- 
ment of the kind which Chalcis and Megara and half a dozen other 
agricultural communities in Old Greece had planted by the score 
round the coasts of the Mediterranean and ita backwaters. Mean- 
while, Byzantium was already growing into one of the busiest ports 
af the Hellenic World and was fairly launched on the career which 
was to culminate in her becoming the ultimate capital of a Hellenic 
universal state in the last phase of Hellenic history. Thus, by 
Megabazus’s time, any comparison between the respective advan- 
tages of the sites’ of Byzantium and Calchedon would naturally 
turn upon their respective facilities as ports; and on this test the 
eligibility of Byzantium was no doubt incomparably greater than 

: neighbour over the water. Byzantium not only possessed 
the natural harbour of the Golden Hora which had no coun 
on the exposed and featureless section of the opposite Asiatic 
coastline where Calchedon stood. More than that, the set of the 
current which comes down the Bosphorus from the Black Sea into 
the Sea of Marmara is in favour of any vessel trying to make the 
Golden Horn from either direction, while it is adverse to any 
vessel heading for the open beach of Calchedon.* Thus every ship 
that plies between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean has a 
double incentive for passing by on the other side from Calchedon 
and making Byzantium its port of call. The founders of Calchedon 
would have been blind men indeed if, in face of this obvious fact, 
they had deliberately chosen Calchedon in preference to Byzantium 
as the site for a port. 

In reality, of course, the founders of Calchedon made their 

historic choice on quite a different consideration. As they ap- 
proached the southern entrance to the Bosphorus on their voyage 


1 Herodotus, Book IV, ch. 244, 
4 See the detailed account ofthis which is given by Polybius, Book IV, chs. 43 and 44. 
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of exploration, they looked at the landscape and chose their site 
with eyes that were not blind at all, but were simply farmers’ eyes 
and not mariners’; and from the farmer’s standpoint their choice 
was admirable. They planted their city on the Bithynian Riviera: 
2 sheltered strip of fertile coast which seems like an enclave of 
Mediterranean scenery in a more northerly clime. On this favoured 
spot, the Greek farmer-prospectors who founded Calchedon settled 
down to raise the crops and plant the fruit-trees which they had 
always raised and planted at home. For their purpose, they could 
not have chosen better; and we may be sure that this was the 
judgement of the next company of Greek explorers, in search of 
fresh land for ther ploughs, who came the way seventeen years 
later. We may picture the founders of Byzantium cursing the 
Calchedonians for their perspicacity and themselves for their 
tardiness as they turned their ships’ prows away from the smiling 
Bithynian Riviera, now crowned by Calchedon’s walls, towards the 
much less inviting opposite coast of Thrace. Some Hesiodic 
equivalent of the proverb that ‘It is the early bird that gets tht 
first worm’ must have often been in the Byzantines’ mouths when 
they tilled the soil of their little Thracian peninsula—only to see 
their crops carried off systematically, year after year, by the bar- 
barians of the hinterland, 

"The Byzantine territory is an enclave in Thrace, which marches with 
the entire Byzantine land-frontier and comes down to the sea on either 
side. In consequence, the Byzantines are afflicted with an interminable 
and insoluble war against the TThracians. Even when they make a 
military effort and get the better of the Thracians for the moment, they 
can never get rid of the Thracian war owing to the multitude of the 
‘Thracian hordes and Thracian princelings. If they overthrow one 
princeling, this simply clears the way for three others more formidable 
than the first, Even if the Byzantines give in and come to terms for 
paying a stipulated tribute, they find themselves no better off. For any 
concession which they make to one enemy has the direct effect of 
bringing five new enemies down upon them. So they are in the toils of 
this interminable and insoluble war, in which they are exposed to all 
the danger of being at close quarters with a bad nei " 
horror of warfare against a barbarian vena. ees in Va general 
way, are the evils against which they have to struggle on land; and, 
besides the ordinary evils attendant on war, they have to endure the 

dary punishment of Tantalus. They possess a first-rate soil; they 

Itivate it intensively; they raise fine big crops—and then the bar- 
barians arrive on the scene to gather in and off the crops and 
destroy what they do not take away! It is not only the loss of labour and 
money and the spectacle of devastation but the fineness of the crops that 
makes the business heartbreaking.” 

1 Polybius, Book IV, ch. 4. 
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s Ting Byzantium was subject, as a matte of course, throughout 
to a recurrent calamity which Athens only experienced 
ps ing fien out of the twenty-eight years of the Peloponnesian 
Wart and Miletus only during her eleven years’ war with Lydia 
in the reigns of Kings Sadyattes and Alyattes? Her agriculture 


was at the mercy of an invader whom she was not strong enough to ` 


meet in the field and who therefore had a free hand to carry of or 
destroy her crops. After all, then, the Greek farmer-colonists who 
founded Calchedon were not blind men when, with both shores of 
the Bosphorus to choose between, they settled on the Bithynian 
Riviera and shunned the inhospitable Thracian shore; nor were 
the founders of Byzantium men of vision. ‘They simply followed in 
the earlier prospectors’ wake and took their leavings. However, a 
vindication of the Calchedonians’ perspicacity is not the true moral 
of this story. The true moral is that when the Byzantines found 
themselves perpetually subject, on land, to a prohibitive handicap 
which the Athenians and the Milesi ilesians suffered only for a few 
critical years in the whole course of their respective histories, the 
Byzantines were thereby stimulated, even more powerfully than 
the Athenians and the Milesians were stimulated in their less 
desperate circumstances, to turn their attention from the land to 
the sea and to indemnify themselves for their ruinous losses as 
farmers by making handsome profits as merchants and mariners. 
Under this powerful stimulus, to which the prudent Calchedonian 
farmers on the opposite shore were never exposed, the Byzantines 
made the most of their straits and discovered—no doubt to their 
own surprise as well as to their neighbours’—that ‘the Golden 
Horn’ was a cornucopia. ‘The wealth and influence which Byzan- 
tium was taught by Necessity to derive from her command of the 
Bosphorus are described in the second century n.c. by Polybius in 
terms which recall the cited? from an anonymous 
Ani wise of the Ath cene wi wo is describing the 

his own country’s wider but less durable sea-power. 


“The Byzantines occupy a site which, from the twin standpoints of 
security ipee Due most veal of aloes nde ele 
World to and the most unprepossessing of all to landward. To 


+ During the fret part of the Was, the Peloponnesians invaded Attics in the vas 
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seaward, Byzantium commands the mouth of the Black Sea so abso- 
either in or out 


and slaves for which the hinterland of the Black Sea is notoriously a 
ao source of supply, both for ity and for quality—and luxuries 
ike honey, wax and caviar, which the same region provides in abun- 
dance. Moreover, the Black Sea hinterland offers a market for the 
surplus of our Mediterranean products, such as olive oil and wines of 
every vintage—grain being the medium ange in which the 
balance of trade is adjusted periodically ia either direction. The Hellenic 
World would necessarily obs dered een Hi hl tae cosaci ty, or 
any sate would lose all possibility of making a prot on it, if the 

yzantines chose to give up "playing the game” and went into partner- 
ship with the Celts (or, ormai with the Thracians), or again if 
Byzantium itself were simply not on the map. The Straits are so narrow 
and the adjoining hordes of barbarians so formidable that in those cir- 
cumstances the Black Sea would unquestionably be closed to Hellenic 
navigation. As a matter of fact, the Byzantines themselves probably 
draw the greatest economic profit of all from their unique position, 
which enables them to export all their surplus products, and import 
all that they need, both easily and profitably, without any exertion or 
danger. At the same time, many com: which are in general 
demand reach their destination through the Byzantines’ agency, as has 
been observed already. To this degree, the Byzantines are benefactors 
of Society who fairly deserve not only gratitude but positive military 
assistance, on an international basis, from the Hellenic World against the. 
standing menace of the barbarians." ; 


"The Byzantines were content to perform their service to Hellenic 
Society without recompense so long as, on the landward side, they 
only had to deal with their regular tormentors, the ‘Thracians.* 
When, however, in the course of the third century B.C., the local 
"Thracians were temporarily subjugated by a migratory horde of 
Celts, the Byzantines suffered heavily from this of masters . 
in their hinterland, Where the Thracians had chastised them with 
whips, the Celts now chastised them with scorpions. ‘They raised 
the annual ransom for the Byzantine crops to an exorbitant figure; 
and in this extremity the Byzantines met with hardly any response 
when they appealed for financial assistance to the rest of the Hel- 
lenic World. Accordingly, the Byzantines were driven to raise 
funds for ransoming their fields from the Celts by levying a toll 
on all ships passing through the Bosphorus; and their action so 
upset the Hellenic carrying-trade that the consequence was a war 


* Polybius, Book IV, ch. 38. 2 Polybius, Book IV, ch. 45. 
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between Byzantium and Rhodes, the leading maritime community 
in the Hellenic World of the day.* 

‘Thus the vast divergence between the destinies of Byzantium 
and Calchedon is not explained by Megabazus's epigram. It was 
not the blindness of the Calchedonians but the barbarity of the 
"Thracians and the Celts that made Byzantium’s fortune. If the 
actual founders of Byzantium had arrived first on the scene, they 
would certainly have made the Calchedonians’ choice; and if the 
actual founders of Calchedon had arrived second and had been left 
no choice but to found Byzantium, they, for their part, would 
inevitably have been confronted by the challenge of an intolerable 
situation on land, with the Byzantines’ historic choice between 
starving as landsmen or making a fortune out of the sea. 


Aegina and Argos 


Argos herself and Aegina. ‘Te Aries, big omens of one she 
ly one idea wi 


1 Polybius, Book IV, che. 46 and 47, 
2 For Spartan militarism, see 1. 8 (i), vol. i, pp. 24-6, above, l. i 
ECT Gi, vol. i, pp. 24-6, above, and III. A, vol. äi, 
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the waters of the Saronic Gulf within full view of Athens,! was no 
doubt one of those ‘small islands’ which were in the Athenian 
philosopher's mind? as signal examples of denudation at its worst, 
Aegina was, in fact, an Attica in miniature; and, under a still more 
severe pressure from the physical environment than that to which 
the Athenians were exposed, the Aeginetans anticipated, on a small 
scale, the Athenians’ achievements. Aeginetan merchants were 
taking the lead in the activities of the Hellenic settlement at 
Naucratis in Egypt at a time when Athenian merchants were still 
rare visitors there;? and Aeginetan sculptors were carving statues 
to stand in the pediments of the temple which Aeginetan archi- 
tects had built for the local goddess Aphaia, half a century before 
the Athenian Pheidias carved his masterpieces for the Parthenon, 


Israelites, Phoenicians, and Philistines è 

If we turn now from Hellenic history to Syriac, we shall find 
that the various elements of population that entered Syria, or held 
their own there, at the time of the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung, 
distinguished themselves relatively thereafter in close proportion to 
the relative difficulty of the physical environment in the different 
districts in which they happened to have made themselves at home. 
In an earlier passage,* we have taken note of the difficulty which 
an immigrant population must have found in acquiring the art of 
irrigating the gardens of Damascus. Yet the Ghitah—though a 
hard country compared with the fabulous Garden of Eden—was 
the choicest prize that offered itself in Syria to the incoming bar- 
barians; and itis therefore remarkable that, in the subsequent pro- 
‘gress of the Syriac Civilization, it was not the Aramaean occupants 
of Damascus that took the lead. Nor was the lead taken by those 
other Aramaeans who settled down at Hamath to irrigate the fertile 
banks of the Orontes with their water-wheels; nor again by those 
tribes of Israel who halted east of Jordan in order to fatten their 
cattle on the fine pasture-lands of Gilead.’ Most remarkable of all, 
the primacy in the Syriac World was not retained by those refugees 
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from the. who came to Syria not as barbarians but as the 
heirs of the Civilization and who took possession of the 
ports and cities and fields of the Shephelah: the maritime plain 
that extends from the south-western face of Mount Carmel to 
the north-eastern frontier of Egypt. 

In the connotation which their name has acquired, the Philis- 
tines have fared still worse than the Boeotians. In our modern 
Western vocabulary, with its echoes of Syriac and Hellenic 
tradition, the word “Boeotian’ signifies nothing worse than a con- 
genital obtuseness of visi * signifies a wilful 
Blindness and a militant hostility towards ‘the Chosen People’ who 
see the light. Possibly, neither Philistines nor Boeotians fully 
deserve their bad name. It is probable, on the whole, that they 
have been misrepresented, considering ‘that their reputation has 
been at the mercy of hostile neighbours. Yet this consideration in 
itself tells a tale. Why is it that the picture of these nations which 
has come down to us is a picture painted by their neighbours’ hands 
and not by their own? It is because these neighbours and con- 
temporaries of theirs were more active, more vocal, and more 
successful than they were, and hence were better able than they 
Were to impress their own will and their own view upon the future. 
‘The Athenians and Chalcidians, who were the Boeotians’ neigh- 
bours, have occupied our attention already. We have taken note 
of the feats accomplished by them which the Boeotians never 
attempted. Let us look now at the neighbours of the Philistines, 
and compare the Philistines’ record wa teas 

"The Syriac Civilization has three great feat to its credit: It 
invented an alphabetic system of writing; it discovered the Atlantic 
Ocean; and it arrived at a particular conception of God which is 
common to Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam, but 
alien alike from the Egyptse, Sumeric, Indic, and Hellenic veins of 
religious thought and feeling. Which were the Syriac communities 
by whom these achievements were severally contributed? The 
Philistines may prove to have been the transmitters, if not the 


theism of Ikhnaton has a distinctly Syriac touc i ah of ann me wa 
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tion of the Alphabet must at present be left unallocated. When we 
come, however, to the other two Syriac achievements, the history 
of which is a matter of common knowledge, we find that the 
Philistines have no part or lot in them. 


beyond? Not the Philistines, whose 
the pioneers of long-distance seamanship in the Mediterranean. 
In ‘communities of the maritime plain, the ancestral 
seafaring tradition was buried, with the sowing-corn, in the furrows 
g the broad ploughs; andro, when the Pine came to fe 

need to expand, they took the same wrong turning as the 
Argives took in the Peloponnese. Turning their backs on the sea, 


Phoenicians had survived because their homes along the middle 
section of the Syrian coast were not sufficiently inviting to attract 
the invaders. 

Phoenicia, which the Philistines left alone, presents a remarkable 
physical contrast to the Shephelah, in which the Philistines settled. 
On this section of the coast, there is no broad plain and no grada- 
tion between plain and hill-country. Instead, the mountain-range 
of Lebanon rises almost sheer out of the sea—grudging the coast- 
dwellers any plain of their own and cutting them off from the 
plains of the interior. Lebanon and Mediterranean lie in such a 
lose embrace that they leave no easy passage between them for 
road or railway.* The Phoenicians communicated with each other 


1 eu CO 0), vol, i p. toa, footnote 4 above. 
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and with the outer world by water, coastwise; and of the three 
leading Phoenician cities—Tyre, Aradus, and Sidon—the two 
first-mentioned were not even situated on the mainland but were 
perched, like gulls’ nests, on rocky off-shore islands. When the 
Aramaeans drifted into Syria out of the desert, they silted up 
against the eastern face of Lebanon without penetrating beyond it; 
and when the Philistine Völkerwanderung passed that way en 
route from Anatolia towards Egypt, we may presume that the ships 
sailed southward straight past the forbidding Phoenician coast to 
the farther side of ‘the Ladder of Tyre’, while the ox-carts took 
the inland road, to the east of Lebanon, along which the modern 
railway-traveller from Turkey to Egypt finds himself transported 
to-day. Even when the Philistines and Teucrians were flung back 
from the frontier of Egypt, they did not fall upon Phoenicia in 
their recoil They fastened upon the Shephelah and made no 
permanent settlements north of Mount Carmel. "hus, thanks to 
Lebanon, the Phoenicians survived the Philistines’ passage; and, 
again thanks to Lebanon, they actually took over from their new 
neighbours that Minoan tradition of long-distance navigation which 
the Philistines themselves now discarded. While the Philistines 
were browsing on the Shephelah like sheep in clover and were 
moving inland, at their peril, in search of pastures new, the 
Phoenicians, whose maritime horizon had hitherto been restricted 
to the short range of the coastwise traffic between Byblos and the 
Delta of the Nile,* now launched out, Minoan-fashion, into the 
‘open sea and won a second home for the Syriac Civilization in 
the western basin of the Mediterranean and on the coasts of the 
Ocean beyond. 

‘Thus the maritime achievement of the Syriac Civilization was 
contributed not by the Philistines but by the Phoenicians. The 
physical discovery ofthe Atlantic, however, is s | as a feat 
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bill-country of Ephraim and Judah, This country was indeed so 
extremely uninviting that—in spite of its position in the heart of 
Syria, overlooking the high road between Egypt and Shinar—it 
appears to have remained (like the rift-valley of the Jordan)? a 
virgin wilderness throughout the thousand years and more during 
which the rest of Syria had been incorporated successively first 
in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, which was the Sumeric 
universal state, and then in the Hyksos ‘successor-state’ of that 
empire, and then in ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt. Apparently, this 
patch of thin-soiled, forest-covered hill-country remained literally a 
no-man’s-land until ‘the New Empire’ began to lose its grip upon 
Syria and the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung set in; and then, at 
last, it was populated by the adventurous vanguard of the Hebrew 
Nomads who had drifted into the fringes of Syria out of the North 
Arabian Steppe? These Hebrews were content, for the most part, 
to halt in the pasture-lands east of Jordan and south of Hebron. 
The hill-country beyond was the farthest bourne of their migra- 
tion; and here the Israelite pioneers transformed themselves from 
Nomadic stock-breeders into sedentary tillers of a stony ground 
which they laboriously cleared of its forests? only to see the soil 
which they had won from the trees washed away by the rains to 
deepen the Philistine ploughlands on the Shephelah. The hard- 
ness of the life which has to be lived by the husbandman whose 
lotis cast in this hill-country of Ephraim and Judah is conveyed in 
the following passages from the report of an experienced British 
investigator who, in the year 1930, observed on the spot the life of 
the Israelite husbandmen's modern Arab successors. 

"The cultivated land in the Hills varies very largely both in depth and 
quality of the soil. In the valleys there are stretches of fertile land, which 
will grow sesame as a summer crop. On the hillsides the soil is shallow 
and infertile, and the extent of land-hunger is evident from the fact that 
every available plot of soil is cultivated, even when itis to small that the. 
plough cannot be empl |. There cultivation is carried on with the 
mattock and the hoe. harvest of such plots, even in a favourable 
year, is exceedingly small—in general it seems doubtful whether such 


1 See the quotation from, in II C (i) (a) 2, vol i p as 
See the quotation from Eduard Meyer Goa Rae: 
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cultivation can pay. On the other hand, even the most rocky hillsides 
support trees, especially olives; and, if capital were available, many of 
the cultivators of these exiguous and infertile plots would be able to gain 
a livelihood by cultivation of fruit trees and of olives. These cultivators 
have, however, no capital, and cannot afford to forgo even the meagre 
crops obtained, for the four or five years which are required before fruit- 
trees render a return. In the case of the olive, the period before a return. 


be is much longer. 
ce be kriadon the Hil Country. Here and there are 
springs which afford a supply for the irrigation of a small area; but, 
taken as a whole, the country is arid and the crops depend on rain... . 
"In the best case . . . it is impossible that the general character of the 
cultivation in the Hill Country can he radically changed, except in so 
far as fruit can be made to replace grain. . .. From the point of view 
of agriculture, the Hill Country will always remain an tnsstistacory 
Proposition. . . . 

‘The life of the fallah is one of great struggle and privation. ... 
‘Te is a common impression that the falith’s cultivation is entirely 
it and a good deal of ridicule has been and is poured upon the. 
nail-plough which he uses. In the stony ountry of the Hills, no other 
plough would be able to do the work at all. With regard to the use of 
that plough, Dr. Wilkansky [a modern Zionist agricultural expert] 
writes: The Arab plough is like the ancient Hebrew plough. . . . It 


modern machines is required. . . . The 
ing of the fallih is above reproach. His field, prepared for sowing, 
inen inferior to that prepared by the most perfect implements, and 


sometimes it even surpasses all others.” " 
In such a country, and under such conditions, the Israelites con- 
tinued to live in obscurity until the Syriac Civilization had passed 
its zenith. As late as the before Christ, at a date when 
all the great prophets of Israel had already said their say, the name 
of Israel was still unknown to the great Greek historian Herodotus 
and the Land of Israel was still masked by the Land of the Philis- 
tines in the Herodotean panorama of the Syriac World. When 
Herodotus wishes to designate the peoples of Syria as a whole, he 
calls them ‘the Phoenicians and the Syrians in the Land of the 
Philistines’ ;# and ‘the Land of the Philistines'—Filastin or Palestine 
—is the name by which Erez Israel has continued to be known 
among the Gentiles down to this day.? Yet in these barren land- 
locked highlands, which were not of sufficient worldly importance 
to acquire even a recognized name of their own, there was immanent 


* Sis » Sir J. H.: Palestine: rt om In Land Settlement and Develop- 
late sale ht Str ay 


Bp. 14, 65, and 66. 
Weg i Book Ti, c. 104, and ia Book VII, ch, 89, 
> Tedaoriry is the Ancient Greek nod, ithe modern Arabie for Philistia. 
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* (to paraphrase Plato's language)! a divine inspiration which made 


this uninviting country a means of grace to those who came to 
settle there. A Syriac fable tells how this divinity once tested a 
king of Israel with the most searching test that a God can apply to 
a mortal. 

“The Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night; and God 
ssid: "Ask what shall give thee.” And Solomon aids". Gres 
thy servant an understanding heart." . . . And the speech pleased the 
Lord, that Solomon had asked this thing. And God said unto him: 
pects thou hast asked this thing, and Pas not asked for thyself 
life; neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the li 
thine enemies; but hast asked for thyself understanding to di 


riches and honour, so 

that there shall not be any among the kings like unto thee all thy days.” = 
‘This fable of Solomon's Choice is a parable of the history of the 
Chosen People. In the power of their spiritual understanding, the 
Israelites surpassed the military prowess of the Philistines and 
the maritime prowess of the Phoenicians. They had not sought 
after those things which the Gentiles seek, but had sought first the 
kingdom of God; and therefore all those things were added unto 
them? As for the life of their enemies, the mighty men of the 
Philistines were delivered into Israel's hands to be smitten with the 
edge of the sword. As for riches, Jewry entered into the inheri- 
tance of Tyre and Carthage to conduct transactions on a scale 
nd Phoenician dreams in continents beyond Phoenician 
knowledge. As for long life, the Jews live on—the same peculiar 


ve lost their identity like all the nations. The ancient Syriac 
neighbours of Israel have fallen into the melting-pot and have been 


churches and wanderings of the nations—to which we Gentiles all 
in turn succumb.* 
Lebanon and Jabal Ansartyah 
"The contrast between the roles of 
Philistines in the history of the Syriac Ci 
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the history of the affiliated Arabic Civilization, in a corresponding 
contrast—which can be studied in the life at the present day— 
between the enterprise of the Lebanese highlanders, in the hinter- 
land of the former Phoenician ports of Sidon and Tyre and Byblus, 
and the stagnation of the Nusayri highlanders who live on the 
northern side of the Nahr-al-Kabir in the hinterland of Aradus, 

In modern times the highlanders of the Lebanon have emu- 
lated the historic exploits of the Phoenician islanders of Tyre and 
Aradus by seeking their fortunes abroad and making a livelihood 
as traders and shopk far and wide—in Egypt and in West 
Africa and in the New World.! "The Nusayri highlanders, on the 
other hand, have been as stay-at-home as the Philistine con- 
temporaries of the Phoenicians. 

extreme degree and long continuance of the Nusayris" 
stagnation in their highland homes is attested by the antique aspect 
of their religion. The Lebanon, in its own degree, is a museum of 
religious survivals, The ex-Monothelete? Maronites and the Mono- 
hhysite Jacobites and the Imami Shi'is of the Jabal ‘Amil and the 
are so many ‘fossil’ remnants of different phases in the long 
contact between the Syriac Civilization and the Hellenic? The 
Nusayris, too, have acquired some tincture of Syriac religion in 
its latest phase. They have travestied the Ismaili Shi'ism which 
forced an entry into their mountain fastness in the age of the 
Crusades* by deifying the Caliph ‘Ali abu Talib; but this worship 
of ‘Ali is only an accretion; and the core of their religion a 
to be some local worship which is more ancient than either Islam or 
Christianity and is perhaps even prior to that impact of Hellenism 
on the Syriac World in which both Christianity and Islam have 
originated. The sharpness of the contrast, in every aspect of 
social life, between the Nusayris and the Lebanese is very striking; 
and there is also a striking contrast between the two peoples" 
respective physical environments. 

While the native physical environment of the Lebanese is 
haps not quite so stimulating as the rocky islet of Tyre, which 
cannot be cultivated at all, it presents a severer challenge to the 
husbandman than the hill-country of Ephraim and Judah. On the 
stony flanks of Lebanon there is a rigid limit to the harvests that 
can be wrung out of a scanty soil, and this soil itself can only be 
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conserved and kept under cultivation by laborious terracing. By 
contrast, the Jabal Ansarlyah, though it ‘has been described as a 
barren region’, is in reality ‘an extremely agreeable and fertile 
tract. Being lower and less rocky, it is naturally much more fertile 
than the Lebanon’? In the light of the local precedents, it looks as 
though the Lebanese had been stimulated to emulate the Phoenicians 
by the barrenness of their native mountain, while the agreeable- 
ness of the Jabal Ansariyah has inveigled the Nusayris into 
vegetating in a Philistine sloth. 


Brandenburg and the Rhineland 
When we turn from the Aegean and from Syria? to the scenes of 
our own Western history, similar contrasts strike the eye. 
Suppose, for example, that one finds oneself in the capital city of 
either of the two great Central European Empires of the modern 
age: the Hohenzollern Empire of Brandenburg-Prussia- 
and the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy. One has only to board an 
outgoing train at any railway terminus in either Berlin or Vienna in 
order to receive the same impression that a traveller receives when 
he goes by train from the Aegean area into the interior of Anatolia 
or into the interior of Europe. In whichever direction you may 
happen to be travelling outwards from the nucleus of the Hohen- 
zollern or of the Hapsburg Empire into its fringes and outskirts, 
you find yourself passing out of an unusually difficult physical 
environment into environments where the difficulties are less 
formidable, 
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‘Take the nucleus of the Hohenzollern dominions: the territories 
which Frederick the Great inherited from his father when he came 
to the Prussian throne: Brandenburg, Pomerania, East Prussia. As 
you travel through this unprepossessing country between the Havel 
and the Masurian Lakes, with its starveling pine-plantations and 
its sandy fields, you might fancy that you were traversing some 
‘outlying corner of the Eurasian Steppe, where the aggressive desert 
was thrusting its dry bones up and out through the skin of the 
European landscape! Then travel on westward from Brandenburg 
into the Rhineland or eastward from Prussia into Lithuania or 
northward from Pomerania into Scandinavia: whichever way you 
go, you will experience a new sensation. As the pastures and beech- 
woods of Denmark or the black earth of Lithuania or the vineyards 
of the Rhineland greet your eyes, you will breathe a sigh of relief 
at your passage into a normal European landscape out of a land- 
scape which was an offence to your aesthetic sensibilities. ‘So this 
repulsive Ostelbisches Land is, after all, something exceptional in 
the European physical environment!" True enough; yet it is no 
less true that the descendants of the medieval Western colonists 
‘whose lot was cast in these ‘bad lands’ have played an exceptional 
role in the modern history of the Western World. ‘The legendary 
‘Prussian’ may be as unprepossessing as his homeland, (There is 
always a flicker of flame behind a screen of smoke and always a 
grain of truth beneath the most hostile caricature.) Be that as it 
may, he has managed to make his unpromising kingdom ‘the 
‘education of Europe’ in certain matters which no good European 
can affect to despise. The Prussian has taught his neighbours how 
to make sand produce cereals by enriching it with artificial 
manures; and he has taught us how to raise a whole population 
to an unprecedented standard of social efficiency by a system of 
universal compulsory state education and to an unprecedented 
standard of social security by a similar system of health and 
unemploymentinsurance. In these responses to his physical environ- 
ment, the Prussian has performed a greater service to Mankind 
and has established a more lasting memorial for himself than in 
his more notorious achievements: the training of the Prussian 
Army and the building of the German Reich. 


Austria and Lombardy 

‘Take, again, the nucleus of the Danubian Hapsburg dominions: 
those Danubian territories which the Emperor Charles V inherited 
from the Emperor Maximilian before the Danubian Monarchy 
took shape in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, and which 
the Austrian Republic inherited again from the last Austrian 
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Emperor Charles when the Monarchy broke up in 1918. On the 
aesthetic scale of values, the heart of Austria and the heart of 
Prussia are of course at opposite extremes. The Alps in the Tyrol 
and the Salzkammergut, and the Danube in Upper and Lower 
‘Austria, are as beautiful as the sands and pine woods of Brinden- 
burg and Pomerania are ugly. Yet, if the observant traveller is not 
an artist but an economist, his prosaic eye will register the same 
impression when he travels outwards from Vienna as when he 
travels outwards from Berlin, Whether his journey carries him out 
of the Tyrolese or Styrian mountains into the plains of Bavaria or 
‘Lombardy or Croatia or Hungary, or from the banks of the Austrian 
Danube to the banks of the Bohemian Elbe, the economist, as he 
observes the changes in the landscape, will ignore the transition 
from variety to monotony which the artist perceives, and will take 
note that he has left a lean land, flowing with nothing better than 
milk and honey, and has entered fat lands where the plains are 
covered with hop-fields or vineyards or wheat-fields or beet-fields, 
and where the mountains are loaded with mineral ores. Yet that 
lean land of Austria bred the dynasty! which gathered together the 
fat lands round about and held them united for four centuries 
against a host of enemies without and within. 

‘The contrast between the relative poverty of the nucleus of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy and the relative riches of the appended crown- 
lands gives the physical explanation of the genesis of the Danubian 
‘Monarchy. A dynasty bred in a difficult environment supplanted 
the more softly nurtured dynasties round about. The same con- 
trast explains the economic straits to which the City of Vienna has 
been reduced since the Danubian Monarchy's dissolution. A 
stranger, visiting Vienna after 1918 without any knowledge of 
modern Western history and witnessing Vienna's plight to-day, 
would be at a loss to understand how a magnificent city of some 
two million souls could ever have come into existence in a poorly 
endowed country of some six million souls all told. Actu ally, of 
course, the present size and magnificence of Vienna are explained 
by the city’s ci-devant status as the capital of an empire with fifty 
million inhabitants and with abundant natural resources, while the 
location of Vienna is explained by the Danubian Empire's origin. 
‘The capital of the Hapsburg Monarchy was never moved from the 
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Austrian homeland of the Hapsburg Dynasty—a land which was 
the most venerable but least valuable jewel in the Hapsburg Crown. 


“The Black Country’ and ‘The Home Counties’ 


When we turn from Central Europe to Great Britain, the ap- 
parentlaw of correspondence between the difficulty and the stimulus. 
of a physical environment—the law illustrated by the geographical 
situations of Vienna and Berlin—seems at first sight to be put in 
question by the geographical situation of London. While the 
capitals of the ci-devant Hapsburg and Hohenzollern Empires lie 
in the leanest districts of Central Europe, the Thames Valley, in 
which London lies, is one of the most well-favoured districts of the 
United Kingdom. This superficial anomaly disappears, however, 
as soon as we look deeper. For one thing, we shall find that, 
although the so-called ‘home counties? certainly were the choicest 
portion of the English physical environment in the age when the 
Capital of England came to be established at London, it is also true 
that London did not win her position without having to respond 
to any challenge at all, In that very age, she responded victoriously 
to a challenge from the human environment which we shall 
examine further on in this Part! This, however, is by the way. 
For our present purpose, it is more to the point to notice that, in 
the modern social geography of the United Kingdom, London has 
not remained the capital of the country in every sense. 

While London has retained her status in the Kingdom as the 
focus of politics and finance, the economic centre of gravity 
shifted, during the Industrial Revolution, from the south-cast 
towards the north-west, until, on the eve of the General War of 
1914-18, it had come to rest on the farther side of a line drawn 
diagonally across the island from the estuary of the Severn through 
Coventry and Leicester to the estuary of the Humber. If we now 
fix our attention upon the region north-west of this line and pick 
out the districts which shared between them the industrial primacy 
in ‘pre-war’ Great Britain, we shall see at once that they conform 
to our law conspicuously. The midland manufacturing cities— 
Birmingham and Coventry, Leicester and Northampton—which 
almost bestride our dividing line are the only group situated in 
good arable or grazing country; and this is the exception that 
proves the rule. In each of the other industrial districts of 'pre- 
war’ Great Britain, the physical environment is one which, judged 
by the average standard of the island, offers unusually difficult 
conditions to Man. This is true alike of the valleys of South Wales; 
of Tyneside and Teesside; and of the neck of Scotland where 

? See IL D (9) p. 199, with the Anner, below. 
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Clydeside now harbours, in Glasgow, the second largest city of 
Great Brian after London herself The moet striking illustration 
of allis the gigantic industrial zone which embraces the southern end 
of the Pennines in the shape of a magnet with its tips at Preston and 
Leeds and its curve skirting the upper course of the Trent—a zone 
which includes the Lancashire cotton-mills and the Staffordshire 
potteries and collieries and the multiple industries of Notting 
tod X steel-works of Sheffield and the wool-mills of the North 
‘The forbidding character of the physical environment in which 
this Pennine industrial zone is set was brought home to the writer 
of this Study once when he had occasion to travel by road from 
the rural spot in the east of Yorkshire, in which he is writing these 
lines at this moment, to a place in Shropshire within sight of the 
Wrekin. After traversing York—a city not less reminiscent than 
Canterbury of medieval England—we drove on south-westwards 
across a fertile plain still innocent of other products than crops and 
cattle, till we reached the frontier of the industrial zone at a village 
which is celebrated for a legend. The legend is that, a century ago, 
a certain Anglican prelate whose diocese extended over the West 
Riding used to appoint the church of this village as his trysting- 
place with West Riding candidates for confirmation, because, he 
declared, this was the farthest point west, towards the new terra 
incognita of industrial squalor, to which any gentleman—in orders 
or out of them—could be expected to ride] And indeed, when we 
passed that prelate's legendary bourne now that the squalor beyond 
it, on which he had refused ever to set eyes, had had a hundred 
uana longer to grow, the aesthetic eide of our natum protested in 
Sympathy with the prelate’s scandalous ultimatum to the lost souls 
in his industrial cure. Beyond this village, the fertile lowlands 
came to an end and at the same point the fells and the factories 


Tn their outward aspect, the ‘dark satanic mills’ seemed a fitting 
match for the bleak grey landscape; and at the same time the tour 
de force of these monstrous works of Man, erected in defiance of 
the wilderness, had all the moral incongruity of an abomination 
of desolation standing in the place where it ought not. In this 
pullulating, throbbing, squalid life in a forbidding landscape, there 
‘was something portentously unnatural; and the acme of unnatural- 
ness was reached when we paused on the summit of the Pennine 
Range itself—a hand's-breadth of fell-country that had been left 
still inviolate in its state of Nature—and looked down, this way 
and that, towards Leeds just behind us and Manchester just 
ahead. When, at nightfall, we found ourselves passing through 
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Shrewsbury—such another mellow city as York in such another 
easant countryside—our glimpse of the West Riding and South 
Lancashire already began tu fade into the unreality of evil dream, 

‘Yet this industrial tour de force that has been accomplished in the 
Pennine Zone is of course riot just a hideous blemish on the land- 
scape. The portent has also an import which the legendary prelate 
who deplored its appearance never divined. "The Pennine Zone i 
indeed a magnet, not only in a fanciful geographical conceit, but in 
sober economic reality. Itis a magnet which has drawn to itself the 
productivity and the population of a great country so potently that 
eas actully succeeded in shifting that country’s economic centre 
of gravity—shifting it from the fertile basin of the Thames to the 
barren skirts of the Pennine fells. The uncompromising prelate 
himself, if he could return to life to-day, would almost be con- 
strained by curiosity to ride on into his terra incognita in order to 
explore the ugly wonderland into which the ugly wilderness has 
been transformed. And what is the agency which has produced 
these astonishing effects? When we look into it, we find ourselves, 
here again, in presence of a now familiar social phenomenon: the 
stronger stimulus of a more difficult environment prevailing over 
the weaker stimulus of an environment in which the difficulty 
is less. 

In this psychological aspect, the contrast between the rural 
south-east and the industrial north-west of modern Britain since 
the Industrial Revolution reproduces that contrast between Bocotia 
and Attica, in ancient Greece, which struck the imagination of Hel- 
lenic observers after the great Athenian statesmen and economists 
—a Solon and a Peisistratus and a Cleisthenes and a Themistocles 
—had done their work. In our so-called Middle Ages, the inhabi- 
tants of ‘the home counties’ of England, south-east of our line, held 
economic assets comparable to those which the Boeotians held in 
the first age of Hellenic history. Indeed, they not only possessed 
the best arable and pasture lands in the Kingdom, but in Surrey 
and Sussex they also had command of easily workable iron ores, 
with the woods of the Weald to supply fuel for their forges and with 
anear and accessible market for their products in London. Blessed 
with these rich but wasting assets, the Southerners, like the Foolish 
Virgins in the parable, improvidently burnt up their fuel till it was 
all consumed away. The iron railings round St. Paul's are said to 
be the last substantial piece of work that was produced by the 
Southern iron-masters. By the time when these railings were 
forged, the Weald was bare, and thereupon the Southern iron 
industry came to a dead halt. The stagnant reed-choked harhmer- 
ponds upon which the latter-day ‘hiker’ stumbles in the middle of 
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the Surrey heaths are no more to-day than this dead industry’s 
funeral monument.! Meanwhile, the medieval inhabitants of the 
Welsh and Scottish and Northern English ‘bad lands’ had been 
stimulated by the poverty of their environment to exercise their 
ingenuity in making the most of it. In South Walesandin Durham, 
they probed the sub-soil, in the spirit of the ancient inhabitants 
of Attica, to see whether Nature might prove to be less niggardly 
below than she was on the surface; and their inquisitiveness was 
rewarded by the discovery of a new kind of fuel. In the Pennine 
Zone, they took to supplementing the meagre livelihood obtainable 
from fell-farms by spinning and weaving; and they turnedto human 
profit fell-sides that were too steep and barren for the plough by 
harnessing the water-power of the falling beck. And so, under the 
constant prick of Necessity, they equipped themselves, unwittingly, 
for exchanging roles with their Southern neighbours as soon as 
their neighbours’ improvidence gave them their opportunity. When 
the oil in these Foolish Virgins’ lamps gave out, the Wise Virgins 
of the North were ready to step into their places and to astonish 
the World with the mighty—though sadly vulgar—illumination 
which they were able to produce. In the Industrial Revolution, the 
Northern coal-fuel with its unheard-of potency and the Northern 
mechanical processes with their unheard-of productivity replaced 
and eclipsed the commonplace wood-fuel and the traditional hand- 
work of the South.? The modern industrial Britain which arose, 
like a jinn of the desert, out of the ‘bad lands’ beyond the Severn- 
‘Humber line, surpassed the medieval agrarian Britain of ‘the home 
counties’ as Solomon—the king of the hill-country of Ephraim and 
Judah—surpassed in all his glory the oasis-queen of Sheba? 

+ For the history of the Southern ion industry, see Straker, B.: Wealden ron (London 
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_In the present ‘post-war’ age, this glory is perhaps departing. 
Since about the year 1920 there have been indications that the 
economic centre of gravity of Great Britain is tending to shift back 
again, south-eastward, towards its medieval locus, "and simultaneous 
indications that the economic centre of gravity of the World is 
shifting away from the British Isles, and indeed from Europe, 
altogether, and is passing over to North America. It may be that, 
if these symptoms become more sharply pronounced, the ci-devant 
industrial focus of Britain, marooned among the barren Pennine 
fells, will come to present as melancholy a spectacle as the ci- 
devant political capital of the Danubian Monarchy, imprisoned 
within the frontiers of the little Alpine Republic of Austria. The 
drama of Industrial Britain, which opened in a busy squalor and 
culminated in a grim magnificence, may be transfigured in its third 
act into an austere tragedy with a cruel end 
‘The economic contrast between the two sections into which 
Great Britain is divided by the Severn-Humber line is not the only 
illustration of our theme which the island provides. Still more 
familiar is the cultural contrast between England and Scotland, 
which has survived the union of the two kingdoms and which still 
lends reality to a Border which has lost its political and has never 
possessed any economic significance. The notorious difference of 
temperament and habit between the legendary Scotchman—solemn, 
parsimonious, precise, persistent, cautious, conscientious, and 
thoroughly well educated—and the legendary Englishman—frivo- 
ous, extravagant, vague, spasmodic, careless, free-and-easy, and 
. ill-grounded in book-learning—follows the same lines, and corre- 
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sponds to the same contrast in the local physical environment, as 
the similar difference, which has likewise been elaborated and 
caricatured on both sides, between the legendary Prussian and the 
legendary Bavarian. 


The Struggle for North America 

"The classic illustration of our present theme in our Western 
history is the outcome of the competition between half a dozen 
different groups of Western colonists for the mastery of North 
America. The victors in this contest were the New Englanders; 
and at an earlier point in this chapter, apropos of the reversion of 
"Town Hill, Connecticut, to its pristine state of Nature, we have 
taken note of the unusual dificulty of the local American environ- 
ment which first fell to the lot of the ultimate masters of the whole 
continent. Let us now compare this New England environment, of 
which the site of Town Hill is a specimen, with the earliest 
American environments of the New Englanders’ unsuccessful 
competitors: the Dutch, the French, the ‘Spaniards, and the New 
Englanders’ own kinsmen and neighbours from England who 
established themselves along the southern section of Atlantic 
seaboard. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, 
when all these settlers had already found their first footing on the 
fringes of the North American mainland, it would have been quite 
easy to predict the coming conflict between them for the possession 
of the interior; but the most acute and far-sighted observer then 
alive would hardly have been likely to hit the mark if he had been 
asked, at the time, to designate the ultimate victor. He might con- 
ceivably have had the acumen to rule out the Spaniards in spite of 
their two obvious assets: their ownership, in Mexico, of the only 
region in or adjoining North America which had been broken-in 
and developed economically, before the European colonists’ arrival, 
by an indigenous civilization; and the primacy of Spain, in our 
hypothetical observer’s own day, among the Great Powers of the 
"Western World. Our observer might have discounted the high 
development of Mexico in view of its outlying position—cut off, 
as it was, from the main body of North America by a. broad belt of 
inhospitable plateau and desert; and have discounted the political 
strength of Spain by reading the political signs of the times as they 
were written between the lines of the Treaty of Westphalia. 

“The Spanish Empire’, he might have pronounced, ‘is already a 
carcass round which the vultures are gathering, France will 
succeed to the military hegemony of Spain in Europe, Holland and 
England will succeed to her naval and commercial supremacy on 
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the seas. The competition for North America lies now between 
these three countries. Let us estimate their respective chances in 
the double light of their general positions in the World and of their 
local holdingsin America. On a short view, Holland’s chances might 
appear to be the most promising. She is mistress of the seas (Eng- 
land being no match for het on this element, and France not 
seriously competing); and in America she holds a splendid water- 
gate opening into the interior: the valley of the Hudson. On a 
longer view, however, France seems more likely to be the winner; 
for the French St. Lawrence offers still better means of access to 
the interior of North America than the Dutch Hudson, while it is 
in the power of the French to immobilize and exhaust the Dutch by 
bringing to bear against them the overwhelming military superiority 
of France on the Continent of Europe. All the same, as between 
French and Dutch prospects, I hesitate’ (we hear him saying) ‘to 
decide. "The one prophecy that I make with confidence is that the 
English are not in the running. Possibly the more southerly of the 
English colonies, with their relatively genial soil and climate, will 
manage to survive—though at best they will find themselves 
hemmed in between the Dutch along the Hudson in the north and 
the Spaniards in Florida on the south and the Dutch or the French, 
whichever it may be that cuts off their hinterland on the west by 
securing the control of the Mississippi. One thing, however, is 
certain. The little group of settlements in the bleak and barren 
country which the colonists have christened "New England” is 
bound to disappear. They are cut off from the other English 
settlements by the Dutch in the Hudson Valley, while the French 
in the St. Lawrence Valley press them close on the opposite flank. 
‘The destinies of these New Englanders, at any rate, are not in 
doubt!” 

Let us now suppose that our hypothetical observer lives to see 
the turn of the century. By the year 1701 he will be congratulating 
himself on his discernment, fifty years earlier, in rating French 
Prospects higher than Dutch; for in the course of these last fifty 
years the St. Lawrence has vanquished the Hudson. The French 
explorers have pushed up the St. Lawrence on to the Great Lakes, 
and over the portage into the Basin of the Mississippi, and down 
these Western Waters to the delta of the great river, where they have 
established the new French colony of Louisiana to match the older 
French colony of Canada at the other end of the trans-continental 
waterway, As for the Dutch, our observer must admit that he had 
rated their prospects much too high. They might have made 
themselves masters of the Great Lakes before the French arrived 
there. Indeed, for the ocean-going vessels of tlie century, the head 
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of navigation was rather less distant up the Hudson than it was 
up the St. Lawrence from the shores of Lake Ontario. Yet, far 
from that, the Dutch have tamely allowed the Hudson Valley itself 
to be taken from them by their weaker maritime rivals the English. 
Well, the Dutch are out of the running now in North America, and 
the French and the English are left there téte à téte ; but the English 
can hardly be regarded as serious competitors. The events of the 
last half-century assuredly do not call for any revision of forecasts 
on this head—notwithstanding the unlooked-for success which the 
English have gained in the Hudson Valley. Certainly the New 
Englanders are making the most of this windfall. Already they are 
colonizing the back-country of the Dutch province and are linking 
New England up with the rest of the English settlements on the 
Atlantic coast. Possibly the New Englanders have been saved 
from extinction—but this only to share the modest prospects of 
their southern kinsfolk. For the English feat of conquering the 
Hudson Valley from the facile Dutch has been utterly surpassed 
by the simultaneous French feat of conquering from the formidable 
virgin wilderness the whole extent of the magnificent inland water- 
way between Quebec and New Orleans. While the English colonies 
have been consolidated, the French colonies have effectively 
hemmed them in. The future of the Continent is decided! The 
victors are the French! 

Shall we endow our observer with superhuman length of life, in 
order that he may review the situation once more in the year 1803? 
If we do preserve him alive till then, he will be forced to confess 
that his wits have not been worthy of his longevity. By the end of 
1803, the French flag has actually disappeared off the political map 
of North America altogether. For forty years past, Canada has 
been a possession of the British Crown, while Louisiana, after 
being ceded by France to Spain and retroceded again, has just been. 
sold on the 20th December, 1803, by Napoleon to the United 
States—the new Great Power which has emerged out of the thir- 
teen English colonies by a most extraordinary metamorphosis. 

“The United States of Americal” Who would have prophesied 
jt? Yet the ambitious title is justified by the accomplished facts. 
In this year 1803, the United States have the continent in their 
pockets, and the scope for prophecy is reduced. It only remains to 
forecast which section of these United States is going to pocket the 
larger share of this vast estate—the breadth of a continent—that 
has come into their joint possession. And surely this time there 
can be no mistake? ‘The Southern States are the manifest masters 
of the Union and residuary legatees in North America of Great 
Britain and France. Look how the Southerners are leading in this. 
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final round of the competition—in this inter-American race for the 
Winning of the West. It is the backwoodsmen of Virginia who 
have founded Kentucky—the first new state to be established west 
of those mountains which have so long conspired with the French 
to keep the English-speaking settlers on the Atlantic coast from 
penetrating into the interior. And take note of the key-position 
which Kentucky occupies, extending right down the left bank of 
the Ohio to the confluence of the Mississippi's principal tributary 
with the Mississippi himself. "The West is in the Southerners’ 
grasp, and mark how all things work together for their good. The 
statesmanship of an English Chatham anda Pennsylvanian Franklin 
anda Corsican Buonaparte has endowed them with an immeasurable 
supply of land; and, as fast as they can put this new land under 
the hoe, the new-fangled mills of distant Lancashire are offering 
them an ever-expanding market for the cotton-crop which the soil 
and climate of the South enable them to raise. The Negro pro- 
vides the labour and the Mississippi the means of transporting the 
produce to the quays of New Orleans, where the ships from Liver- 
pool are waiting to bear it away. Even the New Englander is a 
‘useful auxiliary, as the Southerner superciliously points out 

‘Our Yankee cousin’, the Southerner observes in 1 
invented a "steam-boat" which will navigate our ippi up- 
stream; and he has made a practical success of a machine for carding 
and cleaning our cotton-bolls. Those unlovable, unfortunate 
fellow-citizens of ours in that out-of-the-way corner, down east! 

"heir “Yankee notions” are more profitable to us than they are to 
the ingenious inventors! For what are New England’s prospects? 
Her prospects are no better in this year 1807 than they were a 
century since. To-day, when the wide West has been thrown 
to Southern enterprise at last, it still remains closed to the 
Englander. New England is still barred in on the landward side by 
the barrier of Canada, which has not ceased to be a foreign country 
in passing from the French to the British Crown. So there our 
poor relation still sits in his out-of-the-way corner, cooped up on 
Exe “bad lands" of Town Hill; and there, presumably, he will go 
on sitting till Doomsday! “Sedet, aeternumque sedebit!” "r 

{our unlucky prophet takes Southern prospects on the morrow 
of the Louisiana Purchase at the Southerner's own valuation, he 
must indeed be in his dotage; for in the last round of the two- 
centuries-long contest for the mastery of the North American 
Continent, the Southerner is destined to meet a swifter and more 
crushing defeat than those that have been met heretofore by the 
Spaniard and the Dutchman and the Frenchman. To witness his 

? Virgi Aeneid, Book VI, 1. 617. 
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discomfiture, we shall not have to wait as long as a century. We 
shall see the relative positions of South and North reversed in less 
than a lifetime, 

In the year 1865, the situation is already transformed, out of all 
recognition, from what it was in 1807. In the Winning of the West, 
the Southern pioneer had been outstripped and outflanked by his 
Northern rival. After almost winning his way to the Great Lakes 
through Indiana and after getting the best of the bargain in 
Missouri, the Southerner has been decisively defeated in Kansas, 
and he has never reached the Pacific, The descendants of the men 
who mastered the difficulties of Town Hill, Connecticut, have now 
become masters of the Pacific coast along the whole front from 
Seattle to Los Angeles. Nor has the Southerner's command of the 
‘Mississippi much availed him. He had counted on the network of 
the Western Waters to draw the whole of the West into 2 Southern 
system of economic and political relations; and when the Yankee 
presented him with steam-boats to ply on the Western Waters, he 
imagined that the Yankee had delivered the West into his hands. 
But ‘Yankee notions’ have not ceased. The inventor of the steamer 
has gone on to invent the locomotive; and the locomotive has 
taken away more from the Southerner than the steamer ever gave 
him; for the potential function of the Hudson Valley in the human 
geography of North America as the main gateway from the Atlantic 
to the West—a potentiality which the Dutch had failed to turn to 
account in competition with the French—has been actualized at 
last in the railway age. The railway-traffic which now passes up 
the valley of the Hudson and the valley of the Mohawk and then 
along the lake-side to link New York with Chicago has superseded 
the river-traffc on the Mississippi between New Orleans and St. 
Louis. Therewith, the internal lines of communication of the 
North American Continent have been turned at right angles from 
south and north to east and west; and the North-West has been 
detached from the South, to be welded on to the North-East in 
interest and in sentiment, Indeed, the Easterner, who once made 
the South-West a present of the river-steamer, has now won the 
heart of the North-West with a double gift: he has come to the 
North-Western farmer with the locomotive in one hand and with 
the reaper-and-binder in the other, and so has provided him with 
solutions for both the problems with which the West is confronted. 
In order to develop its potential economic capacities, the whole 
West has need of two things: transport and labour; but the South- 
Western planter—believing that his labour-problem has been solved 
for ever by the institution of negro slavery—has sought a solution 
for his transport-problem, and for this only, from the Yankee’s 
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mechanical ingenuity, The North-Western farmer is in a different 
case. He disposes of no servile man-power, and his free-labour 
force is recruited by the casual process of immigration from Ex 

all too slowly to till his fast-expanding fields. So he finds t 
agricultural machinery which is turned out by the Eastern factories 
as great a godsend as the Eastern railways, By these two ‘Yankee 
notions’, together, the allegiance of the North-West has been 
decided; and thus the Civil War has been lost by the South before 
it has been fought. In taking up arms in the hope of redressing 
her economic reverses by a military counterstroke, the South has 
merely precipitated and consummated a débdcle that was already 
inevitable. 

"This ultimate victory of the New Englanders, in a competition 
for the mastery of North America in which their Spanish, Dutch, 
French, and Southern competitors were successively discomfited, is 
illuminating for the study of the question with which we are con- 
cerned at the moment: the question of the relative stimulating 
effects of different degrees of difficulty in the physical environment 
of human life. For, unusually difficult though the New Englanders’ 
environment was, it is manifest that the rival colonists’ environ- 
ments were none of them easy. To begin with, all alike had under- 
gone the initial ordeal of plucking up their social roots in Euroj 
And crossing the Atlantic and striking fresh roots in the soil of a 
New World; and, when they had succeeded in re-establishing 
themselves, it was not only the New Englanders who found 

manent difficulties to contend with in their new American 

ome. The French settlers in Canada had to contend with an 
almost arctic cold; and the French settlers in Louisiana had to 
break in a great river. The Mississippi was as wayward in changing 
his course, and as devastating in his inundations, as the Yellow 
River or the Nile or the Tigris; and the levées with which the 
Creoles protected their hard-won fields and villages cost no less 
human effort to build and maintain than the earthen bulwarks of 
the Egyptiac and the Sumeric and the Sinic Civilization. In fact, 
the difficulties presented by the physical environment in Canada 
and in Louisiana were only less formidable than those which the 
New Englanders encountered on Town Hill itself. Thus this 
North American illustration, as far as it goes, tells in favour of the 
proposition that the difficulty and the stimulus of an environment 
are apt to increase pari passu. It will tell the same tale if we push 
it even farther. 

Can we push it farther? Can we venture, in 1933, to prophesy 
Laid marie eorom and miro i amin farther on 
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in whose hands the mastery of North America will lie a century 
hence? Can we hope to come any nearer to the mark ourselves 
than our imaginary prophet in 1650 and 170r and 1803? Can we 
do more than ring down the curtain on the present scene, in which 
the offspring of the New Englanders dominates the stage? Diffi- 
cult though divination may be, there are already certain signs that 
the drama is not yet played out and the final victory in the struggle 
not yet decided. One small sign once came to the notice of the 
author of this Study. 

A few days after the occasion, mentioned above,! when I passed 
by the deserted site of Town Hill, Connecticut, I found myself with 
an hour to spend between trains in one of the small back-country 
manufacturing towns of New England, on the Massachusetts side 
of the Connecticut-Massachusetts state-line. Since the General 
War of 1914-18, the industrial districts of New England have fared 
as badly as those of the mother country. They have fallen on evil 
days, and they show it in their aspect. In this town, however, on 
this day, the atmosphere was not at all forlorn or lifeless. The town 
was in fète, and the whole population was abroad in the streets. 
‘Threading my way through the crowds I noticed that one person 
out of every two was wearing a special badge, and I inquired what 
thecolourssignified. Iwas old that they were the coloursof the local 
French Canadian club; and I ascertained that my rough impression 
of their frequency in the streets was borne out by statistics. In that 
year 1925, in that New England manufacturing town, the French 
Canadians were by far the strongest contingent in the local labour- 
force. The indigenous New Englanders had left these factories, as 
they had left the fields of Town Hill, to find their fortunes in the 
West; but the town, unlike the village, had not been deserted. As 
fast as the indigenous population had ebbed out, a tide of French 
Canadian immigrants had flooded in. Conditions of work and life 
which had ceased to be attractive to the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers seemed luxurious to these Norman peasants’ children from 
the sub-arctic hinterland of Quebec. Moreover, I was told, the 
French Canadian immigrants were spreading from the towns of 
New England on to the land, where, as peasants, they found them- 
selves truly at home. On their frugal standard of living, American 
rate of industrial wages left them with a surplus which quickly 
mounted up to the purchase-price of a derelict New England farm. 
‘The immigrants were actually re-populating the deserted country- 
side. Perhaps, on my next visit, I should find Town Hill itself no 
longer desolate. Yet if, on that forbidding spot, the works of Man 
overcame the wilderness for the second time, it could be foreseen 

1 Sec pp 15-16, above. 
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that history would repeat itself with a difference. The fields and 
orchards and even the houses might wear again in 1950 the aspect 
which they had worn two centuries before; but this time the 
blood in the veins ofthe farmers would be French and not English, 
and divine worship in the antique wooden church would be con. 
ducted no longer by a Presbyterian minister but by a Catholic 
riest! 
P" Thus it seems possible that the contest between the French 
Canadian and the New Englander for the mastery of North 
America may not, after all, have been concluded and disposed of 
finally by the outcome of the Seven Years’ War. For, when the 
French flag was hauled down, the French peasant did not disappear 
with the emblem of the French Government's sovereignty. Under 
the tutelage of the Roman Catholic Church, this peasantry con- 
tinued, undisturbed, to be fruitful and multiply and replenish the 
Earth; and now in the fullness of time the French Canadian is 
making a counter-offensive into the heart of his old rival’s home- 
land. He is conquering New England in the peasant's way—by 
slower but surer methods than those which Governments have at 
their command. He is conducting his operations with the plough- 
share and not with the sword, and he is asserting his ownership by 
the positive act of colonizing the countryside and not by the 
cartographical conceit of painting colours and drawing lines on a 
scrap of paper. Meanwhile, law and religion and environment are 
combining to assist him. The environment of a harsh countryside 
keeps him exposed to a stimulus which no longer invigorates his 
rival in the softer atmosphere of the distant Western cities. His 
religion forbids him to restrict the size of his family by contra- 
ceptive methods of birth-control. And United States legislation, 
which has restricted immigration from countries overseas but not 
from countries on the American Continent, has left the French 
Canadian immigrant in a privileged position which is shared with 
him by none but the Mexican. Perhaps the present act in the 
drama of North American history may end, after a century of 
peaceful penetration, in a triumphal meeting between the two 
lent Latin peasantries in the neighbourhood of the Federal 
Capital of the United States! Is this the denouement that our 
great-grandchildren are destined to witness in A.D. 2033? There 
1 This rection of immigration into the United States has been effected by the 
breed [XX ea tne DEED E 
or nive orvintabitnta of the adjoining American counties "A European or Asiatic 
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have been reversals of fortune every bit as strange as this in North 
American history before. 


IIl. THE STIMULUS OF NEW GROUND 


The Testimony of Philosophy, Mythology, and Religion 

So much for comparisons between the respective stimulating 
effects of physical environments which present different degrees of 
difficulty. Let us now approach the same question from a different 
angle by comparing the respective stimulating effects of old ground 
and new ground, aj from the intrinsic nature of the terrain. 

Does the effort of breaking new ground act as a stimulus in itself? 
‘The question is answered in the affirmative by the critical empiri- 
cism of an eighteenth-century Western philosopher as wellas by the 
wider spontaneous human experience which has found a cumula- 
tive expression in Mythology. David Hume concludes his essay 
Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences with the observa- 
tion that ‘the arts and sciences, like some plants, require a fresh 
soil; and, however rich the land may be, and however you may 
recruit it by art or care, it will never, when once exhausted, pro- 
duce anything that is perfect or finished in the kind’. The same 
affirmative answer is conveyed in the myth of the Expulsion from 
Eden and in the myth of the Exodus from Egypt. In their removal 
out of the magic garden into the workaday world, Adam and Eve 
transcend the food-gathering economy of Primitive Mankind and 
give birth to the fathers of an agricultural and a pastoral civiliza- 
tion.' In their exodus from Egypt, the Children of Israel—though 
they hanker in the wilderness the flesh pots of the house of 
bondagei—give birth to a generation which helps to lay the 
foundations of the Syriac Civilization in taking possession of 
the Promised Land? When we turn from myths to records, we 
find these intuitions confirmed by the evidence of empirical 
observation. 

In the histories of religions, we find that—to the consternation of 
those who ask the scornful question: ‘Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ?—the Messiah of Jewry does come out of that 
obscure village in ‘Galilee of the Gentiles':5 an outlying piece of 
new ground which had been captured for Jewry by the Macca- 
bees rather less than a century before the date of Jesus's birth. 
And when the indomitable growth of this Galilaean grain of 
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mustard-seed turns the consternation of Orthodox Jewry into 
active hostility, and this not only in Judaea itself but among the 
Jewish diasporà, then the propagators of the new faith deliberately 
"turn to the Gentiles’! and proceed to conquer new worlds for 
Christianity on ground which had lain wholly beyond the range of 
the strong right arm of an Alexander Jannaeus, In the history of 
Buddhism it is the same story, for the decisive victories of this 
Indic faith are not won on the old ground of the Indic World. ‘The 
Hinayana first finds an open road in Ceylon, which was a colonial 
annex of the Indic Civilization, And the Mahayana starts its 
long and roundabout journey towards its future domain in the 
Far East by capturing the Syriacized and Hellenized Indic province 
of the Panjab. Ttis on the new ground of these alien worlds that the 
highest expressions of the Indic and the Syriac’ religious genius 
eventually bear their fruit in witness to the truth that "a prophet 
is not without honour save in his own country and in his own 
house’? 
The Testimony of the ‘Related’ Civilizations 

A convenient empirical test of this social ‘law’ is offered by those 
civilizations of the ‘related’ class that have arisen partly on ground 
already occupied by the respective antecedent civilization and 
partly on ground which the ‘related’ civilization has taken over— 
either from primitive societies or from other civilizations—on its 
‘own account, without the antecedent civilization having here pre- 
ceded it and prepared the way. We can test the respective stimu- 
lating effects of old ground and new ground by surveying the 
career of any one of these ‘related’ civilizations, marking the point 
or points within its domain at which its achievements in any line 
of social activity have been most signal, and then observing 
whether the ground on which such points are located is new 
ground or old. 


coincident with 
that of the 'apparented' civilization: the Sumeric. In which of its 
three foci—Babylonia, Elam, Assyriat—did the Babylonic Civiliza- 
tion most distinguish itself? Undoubtedly in Assyria. Whether 
we judge by prowess in arms or by constructive ability in polities 
or by creative genius in art, we must pronounce that the Babylonic 
Civilization reached a higher level in Assyria than in either of the 
other two Babylonic countries. And was Assyria old ground or 
Luke iv, 24; Jobn jv 44- 
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new? It turns out, on further examination, that Assyria was the 
one portion of the original home of the antecedent Sumeric Civili- 
zation which possibly might be regarded as new ground—at any 
rate by comparison with Sumer and Akkad and Elam; for when we 
probe the local history of Assyria as deep as the present state of our 
archaeological knowledge allows us to penetrate, we find some 
reason for supposing that Assyria was not one of the original com- 
munities into which the Sumeric Society articulated itself after its 
birth, but was in some sense a colony—albeit a 
almost coeval with the mother country. Perha 
fantastic to surmise that the stimulus derived from this breaking of 
new ground in Assyria at some early stage in the growth of the 
Sumeric Civilization may account in part for the special vigour 
which ees displayed by the filited’ Babylonie Chili 
zation on this ground. 

Turning next to the Hindu Civilization, let us mark the local 
sources of the new creative elements in Hindu life— particularly in 
religion, which has always been the central and supreme activity of 
the Hindu Society. We find these sources in the South. It was 
here that all the distinctive features of Hinduism took shape? the 
cult of Gods represented by material objects or images and housed. 
in temple; the emotional personal relation between the worshipper 

he particular God to whose worship he has devoted himself; 
te setphysical sublimation of image-worship and emotionalism 
in an intellectually sophisticated theology (Sankara, the father of 
Hindu Theology, was born, circa a.D. 788, in Southern Malabar). 
All these features of Hinduism bear a Southern stamp. And was 
the South of India old ground or new? Itwasnew ground, inasmuch 
as it had not been incorporated into the domain of the ‘apparented’ 
Indic Civilization until the time of the Maurya Empire (circa 
.)# when the Indic Society, after having first broken 
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Syriac, namely the Arabic and the Iranic.s 

Where, during the short life of the Arabic Society, did its rather 
feeble pulse beat least feebly? Assuredly in Egypt, where a ghost 
ofthe ‘Abbasid Caliphate (a ghost, thats to say, of the'reintegrated" 
Syriac universal 


state) was evoked in the thirteenth century of the 
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Christian Era by the Mamlüks.: It was in Egypt that the Arabic 
literature and the Arabic architecture kept themselves alive during 
the quarter of a millennium that elapsed between the inauguration 
of the Gairene Caliphate and the Ottoman conquest. And was 

yt old ground or new? It was new ground inasmuch as it had 
not begun to be incorporated into the domain of the Syriac Civili- 
zation, to which the Arabic Civilization was ‘affliated’, before the 
entry of this Syriac Civilization into its universal state; and even 
then the ‘dead trunk’ of the indigenous Egyptiaa Civilization, 
which still cumbered the ground in Egypt, was only absorbed into 
the tissues of the Syriac Civilization slowly and arduously. 

‘The conquest of Egypt by the Achaemenian Empire, which was 
the original Syriac universal state,* was a mere external annexation. 
‘The Egyptians were simply subdued politically by force of arms 
and even this only intermittently, "The Achaemenian régime 
made no progress whatever towards converting their souls; and, 
when the Syriac universal state was interrupted by the intrusion 
of Hellenism, ‘Hellenization’ seemed a more likely destiny for the 
residue of the Egyptiac Society than a merger with the Syriac 
Society which had been submerged, quite as deeply as the 
Egyptiac Society itself, under the Hellenic flood. It was not until 
both the Hellenic and the Egyptiac Society were in extremis that, 
in the competition for spiritual dominion over Egypt, the Hellenic 
Society lost and the Syriac Society gained the upper hand. The 
ultimate victory of the Syriac Civilization in Egypt was first fore- 
shadowed when Egypt was captivated by Monophysitism—a 
version of Christianity in which the Syriac reaction against Hel- 
lenism expressed itself before the dissolution of the Roman Empire 
and the re-integration of the Syriac universal state in the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate.” The victory of the Syriac Civilization in Egypt was only 
consummated when the population of Egypt—after having suc- 
cessively abandoned their ancient Egyptiac religion for Primitive 
Christianity and Primitive Christianity for Monophysitism—were 
converted en masse from Monophysitism to Islam; and this did not 
happen until the ‘Abbasid Caliphate itself had dissolved into the 
interregnum (circa A.D. 975-1275)* out of which the Arabic Civiliza- 
tion afterwards emerged. ‘Thus, in Egypt, the Arabic Civilizafion 
was occupying ground which the ‘apparented’ Syriac civilization 
had not completely made its own until the Arabic Civilization was 
on the point of coming to birth. Yet it was on this new ground in 
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Egypt that the Arabic Civilization displayed such vigour as it did 
display before its career was emen closed irse 
into the body social of its lustier Iranic sister. This is noteworthy, 
considering that the original home of the Arabic Civilization 
included not only the new ground of Egypt but also the old gro 
of Syris the very region in which the apparented Syriac Civili- 
zation had taken its rise. Yet, in the history of the ‘affiliated’ 
Arabic Civilization, Syria always played the subordinate and Egypt 
the leading part. 

Again, in what areas did the Iranic Civilization—the sister of the 
‘Syriac—most conspicuously flourish? Almost all the great achieve- 
ments of the Iranic Civilization in the principal spheres of social 
activity—not only in war and in politics, but even in architecture 
and in literature’—were accomplished at one or other of the two 
extremities of the Iranic World: either in Hindustan, at one end, or 
in Anatolia, at the other;? and they culminated respectively, in 
these two areas, in the Mughal and in the Ottoman Empire. Were 
these two Irani empire erected on old ground or on new ground? 
The ground was new in both cases. The Ottoman Empire was 
erected on the domain of the Orthodox Christian Civilization; and 
indeed it occupied this domain so effectively that it actually per- 
formed, for the main body of Orthodox Christendom, the function 
of a universal state. Similarly, the Mughal Empire was erected on 
the domain of the Hindu Civilization and performed the function of 
a universal state in the Hindu World Thus the Iranic Civilization 
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displayed, at two points which were remote from one another, the 
identical idiosyncrasy of flourishing best on foreign soil. More- 
over, it is to be noted that, in both cases, the acquisition of this 
foreign soil had not started until after the beginning of the inter- 
regnum (cea A-D. 975-1275) into which the universal state of the 
Syriac Civilization dissolved and out of which the 
"allied? ranis Civilization itself emerged, "The fist permanent 
conquests of Hindu territory in the Kabul Valley and in the Panjab 
were made (cirea A.D. 975-1025)! by Sebuktegin and his more 
celebrated successor Mahmüd. of Ghaznah; the first permanent 
of Orthodox Christian territory were made (circa A.D. 
1070-5) by the Saljüqs. 

Accordingly, it was on sites acquired piecemeal from alien 
civilizations at recent dates that the Iranic Civilization eventually 
erected its most imposing monuments. On the other hand, the 
second home which the ‘apparented’ Syriac Civilization had once 
found on the Iranian Plateau and in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin? 
never became the most active focus of the ‘affiliated’ Iranic Ci 
zation, in spite of the fact that these two regions lay in the heart 
of the zone in which the Iranic Civilization originally emerged. 
During the age when, in the new territories conquered from 
Orthodox Christendom and Hinduism, the Iranic Civilization was 

going from strength to strength, it succumbed in Iran and in 
WFramozania to a series of local misdevelopeents.? In the fnt 
place, during the post-Syriac interregnum, these regions bore the 
brunt of the Mongol invasion—the last and most destructive 
avalanche of the post-Syriac Vélkerwanderung. ‘Thereafter, they 
Jay torpid under the dead weightof the two local Mongol ‘successor- 
states’ of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate—the appanage of the II-Khans and 
the appanage of the Be Hi of Chaghatiy and these disorderly and 
luggish régimes only disappeared to make way for the devouring 
miae of Timur, "The Anal blows, by which the two regions 
were were proceed simultaneously at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era, were the establishment of he Sht 
Power in Iran and the conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin b 
Uzbeg barbarians off the Eurasian Steppe: two violent solid 
formations which had the identic effect of fixing a 
religious and cultural gulf between the geographical heart of the 
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Iranic World and either of its extremities. "Thus it was in the 
extremities and not at the heart of the Iranic body social that the 
blood pulsated most vigorously; or, in terms of our original meta- 
phor, it was on new ground and not on old ground that the seed of 
the Iranie culture produced its finest harvests, 

In what regions has the greatest vigour been display the 
Orthodox Christian Civilizstion? A glance at if ty oss 
that its social centre of gravity has lain in different regions at 
different times. In the first age after its emergence out of the post- 
Hellenic interregnum, the life of Orthodox Christendom was most 
vigorous on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles— 
in the central and north-eastern parts of the Anatolian Plateau 
or, in the administrative terminology of the day, in the Anatolic 
and Armeniac army corps districts (themata) of the East Roman 
Empire, Thereafter, in the course of the two centuries which 
elapsed between the conversion of Bulgaria to Orthodox Christi 
anity in A.D. 865~70 and the occupation of the interior of Anatolia 
by the Saljüg Turkish converts to Islam in A.D. 1070-5, the centre 
of gravity of Orthodox Christendom shifted from the Asiatic to the 
European side of the Straits; and, as far as the main body of 
Orthodox Christian Society is concerned, it has remained in the 
Balkan Peninsula ever since. In modern times, however, that 
portion of Orthodox Christendom which constitutes the main body 
of the society from an historical standpoint has been far outstripped 
in growth and overshadowed in importance by the mighty offshoot 
of Orthodox Christendom in Russia.* 

Are these three areas in which the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion has successively raised its head to be regarded as old ground 
or as new? Central and North-Eastern Anatolia was certainly new 
ground as far as the Orthodox Christian Civilization was concerned. 
Tt was the former domain of the Hittite Civilization; and although 
the Hittite Civilization had died a premature death by violence 
during the Völkerwanderung in which the Hellenic Civilization 
was brought to birth, its Anatolian homeland was not penetrated 
by Hellenism until after the destruction of the Achaemenian 
Empire by Alexander the Great. Even then, this region remained 
unhellenized much longer than many places that were far more 
distant from the Aegean, The process did not set in vigorously 
here until after the last of the local 'successor-states of the 
‘Achaemenian Empire had been converted into Roman provinces; 
and the first positive local contributions to the Hellenic culture 
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were made as late as the fourth century of the Christian Era by the. 
Cappadocian Fathers of the Church. Thus the earliest centre of 
gravity of the Orthodox Christian Civilization in the interior of 
‘Anatolia lay in a region which had not been completely incorporated 
into the domain of the ‘apparented’ Hellenic Civilization until 
Hellenism was in articulo mortis. 

"The second centre of gravity in the interior of the Balkan 
Peninsula was established on new ground likewise. For the veneer 
of Hellenic Civilization in a Latin medium, with which this region 
had been thinly overlaid, in the lifetime of the Roman Empire, 
during a span of some five centuries, had been destroyed without 
leaving a trace! during the interregnum into which the Empire had 
eventually dissolved. The destruction was more thoroughgoing 
here than it was in any of the western provinces with the single 
exception of Britain. In the Balkan Peninsula, as in Britain, the 
superficial change of régime was accompanied by a radical change 
of population and religion. The Christian Roman provincials were 
not simply. conquered but were practically exterminated by the 
pagan barbarian invaders; and these barbarians eradicated all 
‘elements of local culture so effectively that when their descendants 
repented of the evil which their fathers had done they had to obtain 
fresh seed from outside in order to start cultivation again, By the 
time when Orthodox Christianity was re-sown in the Balkan 
Peninsula in the ninth century of the Christian Era, the soil had 
been lying fallow for more than three centuries: that is to say, for 
about twice as long as the soil of Britain had been lying fallow at 
the time when Augustine was sent on his mission by Gi the 
Great. Thus the region in which the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion established its second centre of gravity was ground which had 
recently been reclaimed de novo from the wilderness. 

As for the third centre of gravity in Russia, there is no need to 
labour the point. The offshoot of Orthodox Christendom which 
was transplanted to Russia in the tenth century of the Christian 
Era was propagated there in virgin soil on which no civilization had 
ever grown before; and this new Russian offshoot of Orthodox 
Christendom was separated from the main body by a double 
barrier of sea and steppe? Russia was new ground with a 
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vengeance; and it is noteworthy that, in Russia, the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization has flourished with an exuberance which 
stands out in contrast to is strained and stunted growth else- 
where. 

Tt is still more remarkable to observe that while the centre of 
gravity of the Orthodox Christian Civilization has shifted twice in 
the course of Orthodox Christian history, it has never lain in the 
homeland of the ‘apparented’ Hellenic Civilization in the Aegean 
area, although this area has been included in the domain of Ortho- 
dox Christendom from first to last. In the early age of the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization, when its centre of gravity lay on the 
Anatolian Plateau, the Aegean frontage of Anatolia, which had 
played a leading role in the early age of the Hellenic Civilization, 
‘was perhaps the least important district in the Asiatic peninsula,? 

since the centre of gravity of the main body of Orthodox 

has shifted to the European side of the Straits, it has 
normally lain on the landward and not on the seaward side of 
Salonica. In fact, peninsular Greece, which was the hub of the 
Hellenic universe after the primacy had once passed from Ionia, has. 
never played a prominent pert in Orthodox Christian history except 
on two occasions—one in the ‘medieval’ and the other in the 
‘modem’ age of Western history—when Greece has served as a 
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watergate through which Western influence has forced an entry 
into the Orthodox Christian World. 

‘Turning now to Hellenic history, let us ask our question apropos 
of the two regions which (as we have just observed in passing) 
successively held the primacy in the Hellenic World. When the 
Hellenic Civilization flowered on the Anatolian coast of the Aegean 
and afterwards on the European Greek peninsula, was it on new 
ground or on old ground that this flowering took place? It was on 
new ground, here again; for neither of these regions had lain within. 
the original home of the antecedent Minoan Civilization, to which 
the Hellenic Civilization was related. On the European Greek 
peninsula, the Minoan Civilization, even at its widest extension in 
its latest age, had held no more than a chain of fortified positions 
along the southern and eastern coast-lines On the Anatolian coast 
of the Aegean, the failure of our modern Western archaeologists 
to find traces of the presence, or even influence, of the Minoan 
Civilization has been so signal that it can hardly be attributed to 
chance, but seems rather to indicate that for some reason this 
coast actually did not come within the Minoans' rangeJ As far as 
we know, the first settlers from the Aegean to occupy the west 
coast of Anatolia effectively were those refugees of Minoan culture 
and Greek speech who were driven thither, as late as the twelfth 
century B.C., in the same final convulsion of the post-Minoan 
Völkerwanderung that drove the Philistines on to the coast of 
Syria These were the founders of Aeolis and Ionia; and th 
Hellenism flowered first on soil which the antecedent civilizati 
had never seriously cultivated. Moreover, when the seeds were 
scattered abroad from Tonia into other parts of the Hellenic World, 
the Ionic soil on which they flowered next was the stony ground of 
Attica on the opposite side of the Aegean. They did not germinate 
in the Cyclades: the Ionic islands which stood, like stepping-stones, 
between the Ionic mainlands in Asia and in Europe. Through the 
whole course of Hellenic history the Cycladic islanders played a 
subordinate role as humble servants of the successive masters of the 
sea, This is remarkable, since the Cyclades had been one of the 
two foci of the antecedent Minoan Civilization. The other Minoan 
focus, of course, was Crete; and the role played in Hellenic history 
by Crete is even more surprising. 
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THE STIMULUS OF NEW GROUND 83 
Crete might have been expected to retain its social importance 
ly for historical reasons, as the place in which the Minoan 
tion had attained its culmination, but for geographical 
reasons as well. Crete was by far the largest island in the Aegean 
Archipelago, and it lay athwart two of the most important sea- 
routes in the Hellenic World. Every ship that sailed from the 
Peiraeus for Sicily had to pass between the western end of Crete 
aad Laconia; every ship that sailed from the Peirscu for Egypt 
had to pass between the eastern end of Crete and Rhodes. Yet, 
whereas Laconia and Rhodes each played a leading part in Hellenic 
history, Crete remained aloof, obscure and benighted from first 
to last. While Hellas all around was giving birth to statesmen 
and poets and artists and philosophers, the island which had once 
been the home of the Minoan Civilization now bred nothing more 
reputable than medicine-men and mercenaries and pirates; and 
though the greatness of Minoan Crete had left its impress upon the 
Hellenic Mythology in the fables of Minos the thalassocrat and his 
brother Rhadamanthys, the judge of the dead, this did not save the 
latter-day Cretan scapegrace from becoming a Hellenic byword. 
Indeed, he has passed judgement on himself in the song of Hybriast 
and in a hexameter which has been embedded, like a fly in amber, 
in the canon of Christian Scripture. ‘One of themselves, even a 
ophet of their own, said: “The Cretians are always liars, evil 
Beasts, slow bellies."'* Thus even the Apostle of the Gentiles 
excepted the Hellenes of Crete from the charity which he bestowed 
upon Hellenes in general. 

Let us ask our question once again—this time in regard to the 
Far Eastern Civilization which is ‘affiliated’ to the Sinic Civilization. 
‘At what points in its domain has this Far Eastern Civilization 
shown the greatest vigour? The Japanese and the Cantonese stand 
out unmistakably as its most vigorous representatives to-day; and 
both these have sprung from soil which is new ground and 
not old ground from the standpoint of Far Eastern history. As 

the south-eastern seaboard of China, we have noticed in an 
earlier chapter that it was not incorporated into the domain of the 
translation of the Song of Hybrias, by Gilbert Murray, wil be found 
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‘apparented’ Sinic Society until the last phase of Sinic history, and 
even then only on the superficial plane of politics, as a frontier 
province of the Empire of the Han, which was the Sinic universal 
state, Its inhabitants remained barbarians; and their successors 
in the four modern Chinese provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Fukien, and Chekiang testify, in the nomenclature which they 
employ, that they claim no part or lot in the chapter of history 
which the Han Dynasty brought to a close. They resign the 
glorious name of ‘Han people’ to their neighbours in the basins of 
the Yangtse and the Yellow River, and use the name of "T'ang 
people’ to designate themselves. In this designation they signify 
that their own history did not begin until the Far Eastern Civilize. 
tion had already emerged from the post-Sinic interregnum; for the 
lineaments of the Far Eastern Civilization had taken shape before 
the close of the fifth century of the Christian Era, whereas the T'ang 
Dynasty was not founded until a.D. 618. ‘Thus the four provinces 
of China Proper which are now the most vigorous and progressive 
are the four in which the Far Eastern Civilization has broken new 
ground. As for the Japanese Archipelago, the offshoot of the Far 
Eastern Civilization which was transplanted thither, by way of 
Korea, in the sixth and seventh centuries of the Christian Era was 
propagated there on ground where there was no trace of any pre- 
vious culture. The strong growth of this offshoot of the Far Eastern 
Civilization on the virgin soil of Japan is comparable to the growth 
of the offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Civilization which was 
transplanted from the Anatolian Plateau to the virgin soilof Russia.* 


The Special Stimulus of Migration Overseas 

‘This survey of the relative fertility of old ground and new 
ground, as exemplified in the histories of seven ‘related’ civiliza- 
tions, has given us a certain empirical support? for the doctrine 
which is implicit in the myths of the Exodus and the Expulsion: 
the doctrine that the ordeal of breaking new ground has an intrinsic 
stimulating effect. Before passing on from the physical to the 
human environment, let us pause to glance at certain illustrations 
by which the foregoing empirical evidence may be reinforced. 
‘These additional illustrations confirm the view—which is sug- 
gested by the unusual vitality of the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion in Russia and of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan—that 
the stimulating effect of breaking new ground is greatest ofall when 
the new ground can only be reached by crossing the sea. 

‘The special stimulus inherent in transmarine colonization appears 

1 See pp, to, 
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very clearly in the history of the Mediterranean during the first half 
of the last millennium B.C., when the Western Basin of the Mediter- 
ranean was being colonized competitively by maritime pioneers 
representing three different civilizations in the Levant. It appears, 
for instance, in the degree to which the two greatest of these 
colonial foundations—Syriac Carthage and Hellenic Syracuse— 
each outstripped its parent-city.! Carthage dwarfed Tyre in the 
volume and value of her commerce, and on this economic basis she 
built up a political empire to which the parent-city did not and 
could not aspire. Syracuse likewise dwarfed her parent Corinth in 
political power, and perhaps evén more signally in the contribution. 
which she made to Hellenic culture. Again, the Achaean colonies 
in Magna Graecia became busy seats of Hellenic commerce and 
industry, and brilliant centres of Hellenic thought, as early as the 
sixth century B.C., whereas the parent Achaean communities along 
the northern coast of the Peloponnese remained in a backwater— 
outside the main stream of Hellenic history—for three more 
centuries, and only emerged from this long obscurity after the 
Hellenic Civilization had passed its zenith. As for the Locrians, 
who were the Achaeans’ neighbours on both sides of the Ionian 
Sea, it was only the Epizephyrian Locrians, in their transmarine 
settlement in Italy, who ever distinguished themselves at all. The 
Locrians of Continental Greece remained obscure from first to last. 

‘The most striking case of all is that of the Etruscans,? who were 
the third party competing with the Greeks and the Phoenicians 
for the colonization of the Western Mediterranean. In thiscompeti- 
tion, the Etruscans effectively held their own. Their colonies on 
the west coast of Italy were comparable, in size and number, to the 
Greek colonies in Magna Graecia and Sicily and to the Phoenician 
colonies in Africa and Spain; and the Etruscan colonists, unlike 
either the Phoenicians or the Greeks, were not content to remain 
within sight of the sea across which they had come. They pushed 
forward from the west coast of Italy into the interior with an élan 
which carried them on across the Apennines and across the Po, 
until their outposts halted at last at the foot of the Alps. At the 
same time, these colonial Etruscans remained in close contact with 
their Greek and Phoenician rivals; and though this contact gradu- 
ally drew them into the ambit of the Hellenic Society and eventually 
resulted in their being incorporated into the Hellenic body social, 
this cultural ‘conversion’ increased rather than diminished the 
importance of their position in the Mediterranean World. ‘Thus 
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the Etruscan colonies in Italy are illuminated by the foll light of 
history; and we are also not without evidence of an abortive 
Etruscan colonial enterprise in another quarter: daring but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to compete with the Greeks, in Greek home waters, 
for the mastery of the Dardanelles and for the command of the 
Black Sea.” It is the more remarkable that the Etruscan homeland 
in the Levant, which sent out overseas the Etruscan colonists of 
Italy and the Etruscan colonists of Lemnos, should be an historical 
terra incognita. No historical record of its exact location survives 
and nothing can be built on the Hellenic legend that the Etruscans 
came from Lydia We have to be content with the knowledge, 
supplied by the records of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, that the 
ancestors of the Etruscans, like the ancestors of the Achaeans, took 
part in the post-Minoan Vélkerwanderung; and in the presumption 
that the ports from which the descendants of those older Etruscan 
sea-raiders afterwards set sail to make their fortunes in the west lay 
somewhere on the Asiatic coast of the Levant in the no-man’s-land 
between Greek Sidé and Phoenician Aradus. This surprising gap 
in the historical record can only mean one thing? namely, that the 
Etruscans who stayed at home never did anything worth recording. 
‘The astonishing contrast between the nonentity of the Etruscans at. 
home and their eminence overseas gives the measure of the stimulus 
which they must have received in the process of transmarine 
colonization. 

"The stimulating effect of crossing the sea is perhaps greatest of 
all in a transmarine migration which occurs in the course of a 
Völkerwanderung. 

Such occurrences seem to be uncommon. The only instances 
which the writer of this Study can call to mind are the migration of 
the Teucrians, Aeolians, Ionians, and Dorians across the Aegean to 
the west coast of Anatolia and the migration of the Teucrians and 
Philistines round the eastern end of the Mediterranean to the coast. 
of Syria in the course of the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung; the 
migration of the Angles and Juteà across the North Sea to Britain in 
the course of the post-Hellenic Völkerwanderung; the consequent 
migration of the Cornavii and other Britons across the Channel to 
the Armorican Peninsula of Gaul; the contemporary migration of 
the Irish Scots across the North Channel to the comer of North 
Britain that is now called Argyll; and the migrations of the 
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Scandinaviansin the course of the Völkerwanderung which followed 
the abortive evocation of a ghost of the Roman Empire by the 
Carolingians. This Scandinavian Völkerwanderung took place 
almost entirely by sea, and this in several directions: from Norway 
across the North Atlantic to the Shetlands and Orkneys and thence 
by way of the Hebrides to Ireland and by way of the Faroes to 
Iceland; from Denmark across the North Sea to England; from 
either Norway or Denmark down the English Channel to Nor- 
mandy; and from Sweden across the Baltic to Russia. 

‘The Philistine migration, as we have observed at an earlier point 
in this chapter,* came to a standstill in an easy environment which 
produced a soporific effect upon the immigrants after they had 
settled down; and this sequel would appear to have neutralized any 
stimulating effect that may have been produced by the previous 
serpasage? The British migration, likewise, appears to have 
produced no appreciable stimulating effect—to judge by the rather 
undistin subsequent history of the Bretons—and this in 
spite of the facts that the new Continental Brittany was decidedly 
a hard country, and that the new-comers from overseas did not 
establish their footing there without having to encounter and over- 
come a considerable resistance, both from the Roman Church and 
from the Frankish ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire.t In the 
other four instances, however—that is to say, in the transmarine 
migrations of the Ionians, the Angles, the Scots, and the Scandi- 
navians—we can discern certain striking phenomena which have an 
inner connexion with one another and which appear in conjunc- 
tion, in each instance, with singular uniformity, while they are not 
to be found in the far more numerous instances of migration over- 
land. Considering that the four migrations in question have 
occurred quite independently of one another at wide intervals of 
time and place, we may venture, perhaps, to generalize from them 

* For the abortive Scandinavian Civilization, see IT. D below, For 
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to the extent of regarding those phenomena which are common to 
all four as being inherent features of a Völkerwanderung when this 
takes place not in the usual fashion overland but in this exceptional 
fashion over the water. 

"The distinctiveness of these phenomena and their inner con- 
nexion with one another are both explained by one and the same 
simple fact: In transmarine migration, the social apparatus of the 
migrants has to be packed on board ship before they can leave 
the shores of the old country and then unpacked again at the end of 
the voyage before they can make themselves at home on new ground, 
All kinds of apparatus—persons and property, techniques and 
institutions and ideas—are equally subject to this law. Anything 
that cannot stand the sea voyage at all has simply to be left behind; 
and many things—and these not only material objects—which the 
migrants do manage to take with them can only be shipped after 
they have been taken to pieces—never, perhaps, to be reassembled 
in their original form. 

‘This law governs all transmarine movements whatsoever. It has 

rerned, for example, the ancient Greek and Phoenician and 
Etruscan colonization of the Western Basin of the Mediterranean 
and the modern European colonization of America; and the chal- 
lenge which, in virtue of this law, is inherent in a sea-passage 
accounts for the intrinsic stimulus of crossing the sea which we have 
observed already in these two cases. In these particular cases, 
however, the colonists happen to have belonged to societies which 
were already in process of civilization at the time when the sea was 
crossed. When a transmarine migration occurs in the course of 
a Völkerwanderung, the challenge is much more formidable and 
the stimulus proportionately more intense because the impact here 
falls upon a society which is not socially progressive at the time but 
is overtaken by the challenge while it is still in that static condition 
which is the last state of Primitive Man-t The transition, in the 
Völkerwanderung, from this passivity to a sudden paroxysm of 
Norms tad ‘tress produces a dynamic effect upon the life of any 
community which undergoes the experience;* but this effect is 
naturally more intense when the migrants take ship than when they 
keep their feet on solid ground throughout their trek. The driver 
of an ox-cart has a greater command than the master of a ship over 
the circumstances of his journey. He can maintain an unbroken 
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contact with his base of operations; he can pitch camp and strike 
camp where and when he chooses; he can set his own pace; and 
in these circumstances he can carry with him much of the social 
apparatus which has to be discarded by his seafaring comrade. 

ius we can measure the stimulating effect of transmarine migra- 
tion in the course of a Vélkerwanderung by comparing the pheno- 
mena with the effect of migration overland, and a fortiori with the 
effect of staying at home and letting the paroxysm pass without 
being moved to follow either the swan-path or the cart-track. 
"When the Scandinavians went beyond the sea, their migration meant. 
more than a change of place. At home, the World, large as it was, could 
be surveyed from the homestead with the eyes of the mind; but ae one 
horizon burst on the view and another closed in ... the ancient Middle- 
lost its definiteness and made way for something more akin to our 
Iniverse. This change of outlook gave birth to a new conceptionof gods 
and men. The local deities whose power was coextensive, withthe 
territor ir worshippers were a te 
‘Sine the Wr The bay place wih ts Bat-hoase which had fed 


blot-house which had formed 
the centre of Middlegarth was raised on high and turned into a divine 
mansion, Time-honoured myths setting forth the doings of mutually 
independent deities were worked up into a poetical my „a divine 
saga, on the same lines that had been followed by an earlier race of 
Vikings, the Homeric Greeks. This religion brought a new god to birth: 
Odin, the leader of men, the lord of the battlefield.’* 

In somewhat similar fashion, the overseas migration of the Scots 
from Ireland to North Britain prepared the way for the entry of 
a new religion. Itis no accident that the transmarine Dalriada 
became the head-quarters of St. Columba’s missionary movement 
which not only achieved the conversion of the Picts and the 
Northumbrians but also exercised a profound retroactive influence 
upon Christianity in Ireland itself through the Familia Columbae 
a cluster of federated monasteries, mostly situated on Irish soil, 
Which all recognized the supremacy of Jona 

One distinctive phenomenon of transmarine migration is the 
intermingling and interbreeding of diverse racial strains; for the 
first piece of social apparatus that has to be abandoned is the primi 
tive tribe or horde. No ship will hold more than one shi; 
company, and the primitive ship is small, At the same time, the 
primitive ship is relatively mobile compared with the ox-art or 
other primitive means of transport on land. Moreover, in trans- 
marine migration, no less than in overland migration, there is 
safety in numbers, For these reasons, a new community founded 
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by migrants across the sea is apt to be established by the concerted 
efforts of a number of crews which have joined forces from different 
quarters—in contrast to the ordinary process of migration overland, 
in which a whole tribe is apt to pack its women and children and 
seed-corn and household gods and household utensils into its ox- 
carts and move off en masse, at a foot's pace, over the face of the 
Earth. We catch a glimpse of this phenomenon of maritime race- 
mixture in the foundation-legends of Hellenic Aeolis and Ionia— 
whatever these legends may be worth in the form in which they 
have been transmitted by Herodotus and Pausanias. In almost 
every Greek city-state along the west coast of Anatolia, the latter- 
day inhabitants traced their ancestry back to more places than one 
in the European Greek peninsula—not to speak of the strains 
introduced by intermarriage with the native women whom the 
pioneers took captive. We are on surer ground when we turn from 
the case of Ionia to that of Iceland, where an exact and detailed oral 
record survived to be perpetuated in the Landnamabok. 

‘Among the peculiarly favourable conditions for mental development 
in Iceland, the most. important was the selection of the human stock that 
settled the island. It included all those families of petty kings and 
Peasant chieftains from Western Norway who refused to yield to the 
autocratic rule of Harold Fairhair, preferring to seek a new home on the 
distant island which had recently been discovered. At the same time it 
‘was impossible for the society of Iceland to become a mere repetition of 
the old Norwegian community; the racial mixture was too pronounced 
for that, ‘There came Norwegians from various parts of the country, 
stragglers from Sweden, vikings from the West, including even some 
semi-Celtic elements.” 

‘This distinctive phenomenon of unusually far-going racial mix- 
ture is closely connected with another: the unusually rapid 
integration of the kin-group which is the basis of social organization 
in a primitive society. The comparative efficacy of transmarine 
migration and of overland migration as solvents of the kin-group is 
appraised a follows, at the conclusion of an exhaustive inquiry, by 
a distinguished modern student of Scandinavian antiquities: 

“The analogy of the Icelandic settlers will incline us to accept the idea 
that a migration involving transport by sea was especially liable to impair 
the sense of kin-solidarity among those who venture on it, though the 

ization of those who remained behind might not be appreciably 
affected. T is extremely unlikely that each group of kindred would build 
a vessel and man it exclusively, or even mainly, with their own kinsmen; 
on the contrary, all analogies show us that any individuals wishing to 
join an expedition would rally to the first ship that was sailing and 
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probably remain permanently associated with its crew in the new 


ic example is afforded by the sons of Earl Hrollaug of Norway, 
‘one of whom, Góngu-Hrolf, is declared by Snorri to have founded the 
Duchy of Normandy; one lost his life in the Western Isles of Scotland 
on an expedition with Harald Hairfair; another became Earl of the 
Orkneys, while yet another settled in Iceland. It seems more than 
probable that the peoples of Schleswig-Holstein lived under similar 
conditions in the sth century, with viking expeditions, and finally the 
permanent conquest of England, as the result. The settlers in England 
might therefore be almost as lacking in full kindreds as the settlers in 
Iceland a few centuries later. Before we make certain that the invaders 
must have come over en masse, in full kindreds, in order to achieve such 
a vast result as the conquest of England, we shall do well to remind 
‘ourselves that the feat was all but paralleled, in a much shorter time and 
in the teeth of a resistance at least equally obstinate, by the vikings of a 
later period; yet that no one thinks it necessary to assume a wholesale 
emigration of kindreds in this case, or to postulate that the organization 
of the Vikings, when they arrived in England, was on a basis of kindreds. 

“If we are to adopt the Danish theory that the Normans are mainly of 
Danish and not Norwegian origin, we can point to Normandy also as. 
affording corroborative evidence for the disintegrating influence on the 
kindred of a settlement by sea. According to this th the invaders of 
Normandy came from the highly cohesive kindreds of Denmark. Yet 
the traces of kinship-solidarity in thirteenth-century Normandy are far 
fainter than in other districts of Northern France, which the Teutons 
reached by land. 

"So far as it goes, too, the evidence available for the easternmost and 
westernmost of Teutonic settlements bears out our contention, The 
laws of the Swedish kingdom in Russia, won by naval expeditions, show 
but a feeble conception of kinship: the slayer alone pays for his deed, 
and the right of vengeance is limited to brother, father, son and nephew. 
On the other hand, West Gothic custumals in Spain show division of 

between kinsmen, definitely organized blood-feuds between 

‘and oath-helpers of the kindred. . . . The West Goths travelled 
‘way, but they travelled by land. 
lus we are driven to the conclusion that the main disintegrating 
factor in the case of the Teutonic kindreds was migration, and especially 
migration by sea. Denmark and Schleswig are the strongholds of the 
kindreds: those of Friesland, the Netherlands and Northern France 
had vitality enough to withstand centuries of highly adverse influences, 
whereas the Icelander stood alone from the moment he set foot on 
Teelandic soil; and it may be questioned whether the Anglo-Saxon 
settler was in much better case in this respect. Here, too, we should find 
an explanation of the weakness of the kindreds in Norway, for much of 
the settlement of that country must have been accomplished by sea, and. 
at a very late period. 


1 Phillpotts, B. S.: Kindred and Clan (Cambridge 1913, University Press), pp. 257-65. 
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Another distinctive phenomenon of transmarine migration is the 
atrophy of a primitive institution which is perhaps the supreme 
expression of undifferentiated social life before this is refracted, 
by a clarifying social consciousness, on to the separate planes of 
‘economics and politics and religion and art: the institution of the 
dravrós Bau and his cycle.t On this point we may quote another 
work by the same authority: 

"In Iceland the Ms , the ritual wedding, and the wooing 
scene scem hardly to have survived the eiat rly, mo doubt 
because the settlers were mainly of a travelled and enlightened class, and 
partly because these rural observances are connected with agriculture, 
Thich could not be an important branch of activity in Teeland.™ 

If we wish to see the ritual of the énavrds Salos in its glory in 
the Scandinavian World, we must study its development among 
‘Scandinavian peoples who did not leave their homes: 

“It seems that at Lejre and Salhaugar in Sjaclland, st Upsala in 
Sweden, and possibly at the old Skiringssal in South Norway, the 
fertility-drama was presented in ancient sanctuaries consecrated by the 
tombs of kings or gods. ‘There is some reason for believing that it was 
the central rite of a religious confederacy. This drama was apparently 
performed only once every nine years, by actors of royal birth, and there 
‘was a tradition of an actual slaying. Such stately drama as this was 
bound by immemorial tradition to one locality. ‘The sanctuary, the 
‘goddess, the priest-king? could not migrate with the members of the 
sealant "Tee i Ges ao ae of et ve ay za 

irama, or of s ic drama, outsi 

Southern Scandinavia, where Teutonic peoples hed been seted for 
several thousand years. 

"The thesis of the work from which these two last passages are 
quoted is that the Scandinavian poems which have been preserved 
by Icelandic tradition and committed to writing in the Icelandic 
compilation called the Elder Edda ate derived from the spoken 
words of the primitive Scandinavian fertility-drama—the only 
element in the traditional ritual which the migrants were able to 
cut away from its decply-embedded local roots and to take on 
board ship with them. According to this theory, the development 
of a primitive ritual into a Scandinavian drama was arrested among 

+ See Part II. B, vol. i, p. 189. ‘The undifferentiated unity of Art and Religion and 
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those Scandinavians who migrated across the sea; and the theory is. 
supported by an analogy from Hellenic history. For it is a well- 
established fact that, although the Hellenic Civilization came to 
flower in transmarine Ionia first, the Hellenic drama, which was 
one of the highest creations of Hellenic culture, sprang from the 
continental soil of the European Greek peninsula, The counter- 
part, in Hellas, of the sanctuary at Upsala was the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens. Neither Ionia nor Iceland could show the like. 

‘The distinctive phenomena of transmarine migration which we 
have noticed so far are all negative; but the challenge implicit in 
these negative phenomena has evoked a remarkable positive re- 
sponse which must now engage our attention. 

At an earlier point in this Study we have found reason to believe 
that race-mixture, by setting up a physical disturbance, administers 
a stimulus to the psyche which is conducive to the genesis of a 
civilization—so much so, that the geneses of civilizations may 
actually prove to require contributions from more races than one.* 
This indirect physical stimulus may be assumed to reinforce the 
direct psychic stimulus which is administered by ‘a sea change’; 
and the two factors in combination shatter the ‘cake of custom" 
in which primitive societies, as we know them, are fast bound.* 
‘Thereupon, in long-imprisoned and suddenly liberated souls there 
emerges a rudimentary social consciousness which reveals itself in 
two closely connected forms: an awareness of strong individual 
personalities and an awareness of momentous public events. The 
circumstances and spirit of this mental awakening are forcibly con- 
veyed in the following description of it, as it came to pass in 
Iceland, from the pen of one of the three modern Western scholars 
whom we have quoted already. 

"The largest part of the population came from the districts of Horda- 
land and Rogaland in Western Norway, [and] it was these regions that 
had contributed most to the great Viking Age and the period of dis- 
coveries. Many families had spent years in the western colonies. They 
had acquired a wide horizon and an insight into political conditions in 
near and distant places; for all these scattered habitations were closely 
‘connected with each other by family ties and common enterprises. The 
numerous merchant-ships constantly brought news, which was received, 
scrutinised and judged. The experiences of contemporaries naturally 
became into sagas. 

"These aristocratic and talented persons settled in Iceland under more 
severe conditions of life than they had formerly known. Instead of being 
a petty king, the peasant had at most a very limited chieftain authority 
as the godi (sacrificial priest and thing leader) of his district; many aman 
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of noble origin had to settle as a peasant in the district) of 
eder sa tend o proud faltered halle they bul hooses wi 
alls of earth several yards thick, a continuous row or group of such 
Houses constituting the farm buildings, Cattle-breeding, bird-hunti a 
fishing required an extreme degree of attention if they were to 
foodstuffs for all the housecarls and servants; a man who once fad 
traded in the most precious commodities of foreign countries had now 
only the home-woven frieze to export. The external circumstances of 
life were narrowing down. The only earmark of nobility that was still 
retained from the forefathers was the mental culture, the ability to pass in 
review a succession of events, to form a judicious estimate of situations.”* 
In the strenuous and stimulating mental atmosphere here described, 
the void resulting from the absence of the primitive social apparatus 
that has been left behind in crossing the sea is filled by new acts of 
social creation. The energies released by the breaking of the ‘cake 
of custom’ crystallize, in the new transmarine environment, into 
new activities which are definite in their forms and are limited in 
their scope, in each case, to some single plane of social life. In the 
ficld left clear by the atrophy of the fertlity-ritual there arises a 
narrative form of literary art: the Saga or the Epic. In the field 
left clear by the disintegration of the kin-group there arises a 
polity in the likeness of a ship's company on an enlarged scale and 
on a permanent basis: a commonwealth in which the binding 
element is not community of blood but that common obedience to 
a freely chosen leader and common respect for a freely accepted 
law which has been called ‘the social contract’ in the figurative 
language of our modern Western Political Mythology. 

"The Saga and the Epic both alike arise in response to the same 
new mental need. In both, the new awareness of strong individual 

nalities and of momentous public events, which the storm 

and stress of the Völkerwanderung has brought into consciousness, 
finds an expression through art? 
"The Icelandic Sa; grew out of re of contempor tappen- 
inge A man who debo: returned home would sit at the Althing 
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and tell his story—a connected account—of all that had taken place 
during the year at well-known scenes of action. ... Probably many a saga 
originated in this way. The story was related to an attentively listening 
circle of hearers by one who had himself been taking part in the events; 
and while the first scene is being thus reported, Life itself continues the 
destinies of the acting persons. 

Thus, one day at the Althing, Thormod listens to a saga that is 
being told by Thorgrim and slays the teller after the tale is done 
because an incident in the story has been the slaying, by Thorgrim 
himself, of Thormod's own foster-brother* Thus, likewise, during 
the siege of Troy, when Achilles is sulking in his tent, he is there 
found entertaining himself by singing ‘the tales of warriors" such 
tales as ‘the wrath of Achilles’ itself is destined to become in the 
mouths of Homeric minstrels. Already, in the tenth year after the 
fall of Troy, the tales of the siege and of the victors’ homeward 
voyages are ever in the mouths of the minstrel Phemius in Ithaca 
and the minstrel Demodocus in the land of the Phaeacians.* 
"That lay is praised of men the most which ringeth newest in 
their ears.’s Yet there is one thing in an epic lay that is still more 
highly prized than its novelty by the hearers, and that is the 
intrinsic human interest of the story. ‘The interest in the present 
predominates just so long as the storm and stress of the Heroic Age 
continues; but this social paroxysm is essentially transitory; and, 
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as the storm abates, the lovers of the Epic and the Saga come to feel 
that life in their time has grown tamer than it was in the time of 
their heroic predecessors. Therewith, they cease to prefer new 
lays to old; and the latter-day minstrel or saga-man, responding 
to his hearers’ change of mood, repeats, like Nestor, the tales of the 
older generation, When the storm abated in Iceland, ‘now that 
the present moment was less eventful and exciting, attention was 
fixed on the deeds of the past; they were again brought forth and 
shaped artistically into connected accounts. . . . And only then did 
the sagas in the proper sense of the term begin to take shape," 
When the storm abated in Ionia, the latter-day epic poet still 
harped upon Phemius's and Demodocus’s Trojan theme: 

“Tell me, Muse, of a man; a man of many shifts; a man who wandered 
much when he had sacked "Troy's sacred fastness, O, many were the 
folk whose cities he beheld and knew their thoughts beside; and many 
were the sorrows that he suffered in his heart; sorrows of the sea, in 
striving for his life and striving therewithal to bring his comrades 
homeward.’* 

Thus the art of the Homeric Epic and the Icelandic Saga con- 
tinued to live and flourish when the stimulus which had first 
evoked it was no longer at work. It ultimately attained its literary 
zenith in the altered circumstances of a later age. The literary 
history of the English Epic—as exemplified in Beowulf—is the 
same, Nevertheless, these mighty works of art would never have 
come into being if that original stimulus had not been exerted; and 
it was produced, as we have seen, by the ordeal of migration across 
the sea. This explains why the Hellenic Epic developed in trans- 
marine Ionia and not, like the Hellenic Drama, in the European 
Greek peninsula; the Teutonic Epic on the island of Britain and 
not on the European Continent; and the Scandinavian Saga on the 
island of Iceland and not, like the Scandinavian Drama, in Den- 
mark or Sweden. This contrast between the transmarine and the 
continental artistic phenomena a with such regularity i 
such widely different times and places that one of the authorities 
whom we have cited formulates it as a law. "Drama .... develops in 
the home country, Epic among migrating peoples, whether they 
migrate to France or England or Germany—or to Ionia, for the 
analogy with Greek Drama holds good here too.'* 

1 Olrik, op. dit, p. 179, : ed DELI ies. 
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The other positive creation that emerges from the ordeal of 
transmarine migration in the course of a Völkerwanderung is not 
artistic, like the Epic and the Saga, but political. This new kind of 
polity is a commonwealth in which the binding element is contract 
ind not kinship. We have noted its nature already by anticipation, 
and examples of it leap to the mind. 

“The most famous examples, perhaps, are those city-states which 
were founded by seafaring Greek migrants in the last convulsion of 
the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung along the west coast of Anatolia, 
in the districts which subsequently came to be known as Aeolis and 
Tonia and Doris. ‘The scanty surviving records of Hellenic consti- 
tutional history seem to indicate that the principle of political 
organization by law and locality instead of by custom and kinship 
asserted itself first in these Greek settlements overseas and was 
afterwards adopted in the European Greek peninsula by mimesis. 
In the act of establishing their foothold on the Anatolian coast in 
tlie face of opposition from the previous occupants of the country, 
the Greek seafarers would proceed upon the new principle spon- 
taneously. A number of ship's companies—each hailing from a 
different district and recruited from members of many different 
kin-groups—would join forces to conquer a new home for them- 
selves overseas and to secure their common conquest by building a 
common citadel. In the city-state thus founded, the ‘cells’ of ti 
new political organization would be, not kindreds held together by 
the tie of common descent, but ‘tribes’! representing ship's com- 
panies; and these ship's-companies, in taking to the land, would 
Still be held together by the ties which had held them on ship- 
board, Having co-operated at sea as men do co-operate when they 
are ‘ail in the same boat’ in the midst of the perils of the deep, 
they would continue to feel and act in the same way ashore when 
they had to hold a strip of hardly-won coast against the menace of a 
hostile hinterland. On shore, as at sea, comradeship would count 
for more than kin, and the orders of a chosen and trusted leader 
‘would override the promptings of habit and custom. In fact, a bevy 
of ship’s-companies joining forces to conquer a new home for 
themselves overseas in a strange land would turn spontaneously 
into a city-state articulated into local ‘tribes’ and governed by an 
elective magistracy. 

"There are no corresponding circumstances to account for the 
‘evolution of the Hellenic city-state in European Greece; and indeed 
our scanty records indicate that the Greeks who had stayed at 
home in Europe came into line politically with the Greeks who 
had migrated across the sea to Asia by imitating, artificially and 

1 The conventional English translation of the Greek word geal. 
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belatedly, an act which, in the settlement of Aeolis and Ionia and 
Doris, had been something immediate and spontaneous. On the 
coast of Anatolia, the city-state was a new creation evoked by the 
stimulus of transmarine migration. In European Greece it was 
the second-hand product of a deliberate 'synoecism'—a revolution- 
ary aggregation of village-communities into city-states, which was 
accompanied or followed by the substitution of locality for kin as the 
basis of political organization. Thereis no reason tosuppose that any 
such ‘synoecism’ would ever have been carried out or even thought 
of in ‘the old country’ if the spontaneous generation of the city-state 
in ‘the new country’ overseas had not provided the Hellenic Society 
witha model polity—a model which was commended not only by its 
own obvious intrinsic merits but also by the prestige of its creators, 
the Hellenes of Aeolis and Ionia, who were in the forefront of the 
Hellenic Civilization in this first age of Hellenic history.! 

When we turn from the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung to the 
Scandinavian, we can discern the rudiments of a similar political 
development in certain new Scandinavian communities which arose 
out of transmarine migrations likewise If the abortive Scandi- 
navian Civilization had actually come to birth, the part once played 
in Hellenic history by the city-states of Aeolis and Ionia might have 
been played in Scandinavian history by the five city-states of the 
Ostmen along the Irish coast? or by the five boroughs which were 
organized by the Danes to guard the landward border of their con- 
quests in Mercia Even as it was, the stimulus of transmarine 
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migration produced several Scandinavian polities that did attain a 
high degree of development. On the south coast of the Baltic, in 

‘endland, the short-lived fraternity of the Jomsvikings developed 
a standard of asceticism, discipline, and prowess which won for 
Jomsborg, in its day, the same reputation in the Scandinavian 
‘World that Sparta had once enjoyed in Hellas The older Scandi- 
navian settlement of Aldeigjuborg—established by vikings who had 
crossed the Baltic from west to east and had pushed on up the Gulf 
of Finland and up the River Neva into Lake Ladoga—made an 
impression of political efficiency upon the minds of the Northern 
Slavs which is reflected in the foundation-legend of the Scandi- 
navian empire in Russia, The legend relates that the Slavs who had 
fallen under the yoke of these intruders from beyond the sea 
succeeded in driving their new masters out; but that, having once 
experienced, under duress, the benefits of Scandinavian rule, they 
found the reversion to their native anarchy so intolerable that 
they invited the Scandinavians to return and receive their willing 
obedience. This legendary ‘social contract’ between a primitive 
Slavonic population and a Scandinavian ruling class which had 
acquired its political education in crossing the sea is the traditional 
explanation of the origin of the Russian State. Yet the creation of 
Russia was not the greatest political feat that was achieved by 
Scandinavians who migrated overseas. It was surpassed by the 
creation of the Republic of Iceland—a Scandinavian polity whose 
foundation is not veiled in legend but is illuminated by the full light 
of history. On the apparently unpromising soil of this barren 
arctic island, which could only be reached from the nearest Scandi- 
navian point d'appui in the Faroes by crossing some five hundred 
miles of open Atlantic, the political as well as the literary genius of 
the Scandinavian Civilization produced its finest flower. 

As for the political consequences of the transmarine migration of 
the Angles and Jutes to Britain in the course of the post-Hellenic 
Völkerwanderung, it is perhaps something more than a coincidence 
that an island which was occupied at the dawn of Western history 
by immigrants who had shaken off the shackles of the primitive 
kin-group in crossing the sea should afterwards have been the 
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country in which our Western Civilization achieved some of the 
most important steps in its political progress. The Danish and 
Norman invaders who followed on the heels of the Angles, and who 
ghare the credit for subsequent English political achievements, 
likewise came over the element that has to be traversed by all who 
set foot on the shores of an island; and the sea-passage had the 
same liberating effect upon their social organization as upon that of 
their seafaring predecessors. A people thus fruitfully diversified 
in its racial composition, and at the same time uniformly freed from 
the encumbrance of a hampering primitive institution, offered an 
unusually favourable field for political cultivation. Itis not sur- 
prising that our Western Civilization should have succeeded, in 
England, in creating first ‘the King’s Peace’ and thereafter "Pa 
mentary Government’, while, on the Continent, our Western 
political development was retarded by the survival of the kin- 
group among the descendants of Franks and Lombards who had 
not been relieved of that social incubus at the outset by a liberating 
transit of the sea. 

Finally, we may observe, in this political connexion, the curious 
fact that one of the two enduring political entities that have 
eventually emerged out of the struggle for existence between the 
ephemeral barbarian ‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire in 
Britain has been the Kingdom of Scotland;} and that the founders 
and eponyms of this Scotland in Britain were an overseas offshoot 
of those original Scots of Ireland who, in their native island, are a 
fyword for their prolonged failure to create an effective united 
Irish state—even under the pressure of the most formidable 
foreign aggression from the Scandinavians and thereafter from the 
English? 


IV. THE STIMULUS OF BLOWS 


Having now examined the relative stimulating effects of a less 
and a more difficult environment in cases in which the environ- 
ments are physical, we may complete this part of our study by 
surveying the field of human environments on the same compara- 
tive method, 

For convenience, we may divide this field into sections. We may 
distinguish, first, between those human environments that are 
geographically external to the societies upon which they act, and 

2 For the renin of the Kingdom of Scand, see farther TI D (9) pp rgo and 
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those that are geographically intermingled with them. The former 
category will cover the action of societies, peoples, states, cities, and 
other social organizations that are in exclusive occupation, at any 
given time, of particular portions of the habitable world, upon 
neighbouring social organizations of the same kind. From the 
standpoint of the organizations which play the passive role in such 
social intercourse, the human environment with which they are 
confronted here is ‘external’ or ‘foreign’. The second of our two 
categories will cover the action of one social ‘class’ upon another, 
where the two ‘classes’ are in joint occupation of the same geo- 
graphical area, and where the term ‘class’ is employed in its widest 
meaning. From the standpoint of a ‘class’ which plays the passive 
role, the human environment constituted by the other ‘classes’ that 

itis ‘internal’ or ‘domestic’, Leaving this ‘internal 
human environment’ for later examination, and starting with the 
‘external human environment’, we may begin by making a further 
subdivision between the impact of the ‘external human environ- 
ment’ when it takes the form of a sudden blow and its impact in the 
form of a continuous pressure. 

What is the effect of sudden blows from the external human 
environment? Does our proposition ‘The greater the challenge the 
greater the stimulus’ hold good here? Let us seek light, once more, 
from our well-tried empirical method of inquiry. 

‘The first test cases that naturally occur to our minds are certain 
sensational instances in which a military and militant Power has 
first been stimulated by successive contests with its neighbours, and 
has then suddenly been prostrated in an encounter with some 
adversary against whom it has never measured its strength before. 
What usually happens when incipient empire-builders are thus 
dramatically overthrown in mid-career? Do they usually remain 
lying, like Sisera, where they have fallen, while their half-built 
empire collapses like a house of cards? Or, on the contrary, do 
they rise again from their Mother Earth, like the giant Antaeus of 
the Hellenic Mythology," with their strength and vigour and moral 
redoubled? Do they succumb? Or do they react to an unprece- 
dentedly heavy blow by an unprecedented outburst of purposeful 
energy? The historic examples indicate that the second and not the 
former alternative reaction is the normal outcome. 

What, for example, was the effect of the Clades Alliensis upon the 
fortunes of Rome? "The catastrophe overtook her only five years 
after her victory in her long and arduous duel with Veii had placed. 
her, at last, in a posture to assert her hegemony over Latium. The 
overthrow of the Roman Army at the Allia and the occupation of 

1 For the myth of Antes, ee further Part X, below. 
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Rome herself by barbarians from the back of beyond might have 
been expected to wipe out, at one stroke, once and for all, the power 
and prestige which Rome had won, just before, by the overthrow 
and annexation of her Etruscan neighbour. Instead, Rome re- 
covered from the Gallic disaster so rapidly that, within less than 
half a century after the Gauls had been ignominiously bought off, 
the Roman State was able to engage in a longer and more arduous 
duel with a mightier neighbour than Veii for higher stakes. The 
Roman State was able to fight the Samnite Confederacy for the 
prize of a hegemony over all Italy, and eventually to emerge vic- 
torious from a fifty-years’ war which far surpassed, in scale and 
severity, any previous war which Rome had ever ventured to wage. 

What, again, was the effect on the fortunes of the ‘Osmanlis 
when Timur Lenk took Bayezid Yilderim captive on the field of 
Angora? This catastrophe overtook the ‘Osmanlis just when they 
were on the point of completing their conquest of the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom in the Balkan Peninsula. The ‘Osmanlis 
had planted their military colonies in Thrace and Macedonia; they 
had overthrown the latest masters of the interior—the Serbs—on 
the field of Kosovo; and they were beleaguering the last remnant 
of the East Roman Empire in Constantinople. At the moment 
when they were thus on the verge of consolidating the results of 
fifty years’ labours in Europe, they were prostrated, on the Asiatic 
side of the Straits, by a thunderbolt from Transoxania. A col- 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire in the Balkans might have been 
expected to follow the disaster at Angora—the more so, inasmuch 
as Timur, being rather more provident if not much more persevering 
than Brennus, had taken steps to paralyse the Ottoman Power in 
its Anatolian homeland by liberating and re-establishing the rival 
Anatolian Turkish principalities. So far from that, however, 
Mehmed the Conquerer, who succeeded to the Ottoman throne 
just half a century after his ancestor Bayezid had been carried away 
captive to Samarqand, was able to place the coping-stone on 
Büyezid's building by taking possession of Constantinople and 
rounding off the Ottoman Empire until, from Trebizond to the 
gates of Belgrade and from the Crimea to the Morea, it comprised 
the whole domain of Orthodox Christendom except its transmarine 
annex in Russia? 

In the third place, we may take notice of the fortunes of the Incas 
after their passage of arms with the Chancas towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, When the Chancas 

1 The traditional initial and terminal dates of the fint three Romano-Samnite Wars ^ 
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marched on Cuzco and the reigning Inca Yahuar Huaccac evacuated. 
his capital in a panic, it looked as though the Incas had lost the. 
empire which had been founded a hundred years before when their 
ancestors had conquered the Collao and Nazca.' The battle on the 
plain of Sacsahuana, in which Prince Hatun Tupac—the future 
Inca Viracocha—just succeeded in staying the Chancas’ onslaught 
and saving Cuzco from fire and sword, was the hardest battle that 
the Incas had yet had to fight. Nevertheless, the great work of 
expanding and elevating the Empire into an Andean universal 
state was taken up and completed by Viracocha's son and successor 
the Inca Pachacutec, who came to the throne at Cuzco some fifty 
years after the Battle of Sacsahuana had been fought.* 

Other illustrations of the same ‘law’—the stronger stimulus of 
the heavier blow—will meet our eyes if we reopen the book of 
Roman history at a later page and study the course of those wars 
between Rome and the rival Great Powers of the Hellenic World 
which cleared the ground for the eventual conversion of the Roman 
Empire into a Hellenic universal state. In this phase of Roman and 
Hellenic history—which began with the outbreak of the first 
Romano-Punic War in 264 B.C. and ended with the simultaneous 
destruction of Carthage and annexation of Macedonia in the year 
146—Rome had to fight three rounds with Carthage and four with 
Macedonia before she was able to deliver two ‘knock-out blows’ 
which brought the titanic struggle to a close. No doubt, the poet 
Virgil had these two series of wars in mind when he bade hi 
countrymen ever remember ‘to battle down the stiff-necked’ 
debellare superbos? Yet the historical facts surely indicate that the 
method of attrition was not a masterly choice but a costly and 
dangerous necessity ; for, though the Romans managed to beat the 
Carthaginians and the Macedonians in every war that they fought 
with either Power, nevertheless, at each successive renewal of the 
combat, the prowess displayed by the vanquished and the exertions 
required of the victors were both conspicuously greater than they 
had been each time before. 

The defeat of Carthage in the first Romano-Punic War stimu- 
lated Hamilcar Barca to conquer for his country an empire in Spain 
which far surpassed her lost empire in Sicily, and Hamilcar’s son 
Hannibal to strike at the heart of the Roman Power in Italy. Even 
after the Hannibalic War had ended in the defeat of Hannibal's 
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last army at Zama, in the home territory of Carthage, the Car- 
thaginians twice astonished the World during the half century that 
was still to run before their name was blotted out of the Book of 
Life. Under the stimulus of this appalling situation, when they lay 
at the mercy of an implacable enemy, with their impending doom 
ever present to their minds, they displayed an energy and a forti- 
tude which had not distinguished them in the days of their power 
and their security. They showed their mettle first in the rapidity 
with which they paid off their war indemnity to Rome and re- 
covered their commercial prosperity; and they showed it again in 
the heroism with which the whole population of the doomed city— 
men, women, and children—fought and died in the last struggle, 
when the Romans were avowedly bent upon destroying them 
utterly, and when it was certain that nothing now could save them 
from their fate. 

‘Again, King Philip V of Macedon had been content during the 
Hannibali War, when he might have saved his country by joining 
forces with Hannibal himself in Italy, to engage in desultory and 
ineffective ‘side-shows’ on his own side of the Adriatic. It was the 
blow of Cynoscephalae, which cost him his hegemony in Greece, 
that stimulated him to show that ‘his last sun had not yet set’? and 
to transform Macedonia into so formidable a power that, a quarter 
of a century after Cynoscephalae had been fought, Philip's son 
Perseus was able to challenge Rome single-handed and almost to 
defeat her utmost efforts to overcome him. Even when Perseus" 
stubborn resistance was finally broken at Pydna, the Macedonian 
prope were so far from losing their eiit tbat, some twenty years 

ter, it only needed the appearance of an adventurer impersonating 
Perseus’ son Philip to make the nation rise in arms again in a last 
struggle for liberty which was a forlorn hope from the start. 

In our own Western history, similar reactions were evoked by 
Napoleon I's premature and abortive attempt, during the General 
War of 1792-1815, to establish a Western universal state in the 
form of a French Empire? 

For example, the Austrians, who in 1792 had scarcely lifted 
a finger to support their Prussian allies in an invasion of France 
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which might have nipped the Revolution in the bud, and had 
allowed themselves thereafter to be ejected by the French twice 
over from Italy, were aroused at last by the blow of 1805, when 
in a single campaign Napoleon captured half the Austrian Army 
at Ulm and occupied Vienna and destroyed the rest of the Aus- 
trian Army at Austerlitz, Austria after Austerlitz prepared for a 
renewal of the contest with the same grim energy that Macedonia 
had displayed after Cynoscephalae; and in 1809, when she tried 
conclusions with the conqueror again, and this time single-handed, 
without an ally, she made him pay as much more dearly for a 
second victory as Macedonia made the Romans pay in 171-168 B.C. 
If Austerlitz was Austria's Cynoscephalae, Wagram was her Pydn: 
Moreover, the Austrians, like the Macedonians, still had the spirit, 
after suffering two signal defeats, to take up arms once again; and, 
more fortunate than the Macedonians, they marched this time to 
Victory. The intervention of Austria on the side of Russia and 
Prussia in 1813 was the decisive act which made the overthrow of 
Napoleon inevitable and brought his ephemeral empire to the 
ground, 

‘Again, the Prussians played the same ineffective part in 1805 as 
the Macedonians played during the Hannibalic War, and they paid 
the penalty by meeting their Cynoscephalae at Jena; but the effects 
of Jena upon Prussia were dynamic. The remnant of the Prussian 
‘Army which had marched out so ingloriously in the autumn to an 
ignominious defeat had the hardihood to fight a winter campaign 
and to exact a Pyrrhic victory from Napoleon at Eylau and after that 
to go on fighting still, in the farthest corner of Prussian territory 
beyond the Memel. In the year after Jena, the Prussians only 
accepted the French conqueror's terms because they were virtually 
coerced into surrender by their own Russian allies; and the severity 
of the terms only added to the stimulus which the shock of Jena 
had first administered. The energy evoked in Prussia by this 
stimulus was extraordinary. It not only regenerated the Prussian 
‘Army (and this through the instrumentality of the very restric- 
tions which Napoleon had imposed upon the Prussian Army in 

it to impotence); it regenerated, into the bargain, 
trative Service and the Prussian Education 
. In fact, this new-found energy transformed the Prussian 
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calculated combination of diplomacy and war which produced its 
intended result in the establishment of a new polity: Prussia- 
Germany. 

As for the role of the Russians in the General War of 1792-1815, 
it is notorious that they fought indifferently so long as they were 
fighting the French on foreign ground. In 1812 the national 
energies of the Russian people were evoked, in successively higher 
degrees, as the French invaders crossed the political frontier and 
as they passed, at Smolensk, out of the insensitive fringe of alien 
territories, recently incorporated in the Russian Empire, into the 
quick of Holy Russia. At last, in the burning of Moscow, Russia 
found herself; and then she turned upon her invader in a counter- 
attack that did not come to a standstill until the tide of war had 
ebbed back right across the Continent from Moscow to Paris. 

When we turn to the next chapter of Western history, in which 
the roles of France and Germany are reversed, exactly the same 
phenomena present themselves mutatis mutandis. In 1870, when the 
French, in their turn, played the vainglorious and ignominious 
role of the Prussians in 1806, the Prussian General Staff, who this 
time had calculated and provided for everything down to the 
list button, were half-surprised at the ease with which they were 
able to invade France and destroy the French armies in the field 
and lay siege to Paris. On the other hand, in 1914 the Prussian 
General Staff of the day, who were obsessed by the memory of 
what had happened forty-four years before, were astonished at 
what happened this time when they repeated the invasion of 
France with apparently odds in their favour than their 
predecessors had been able to count upon in 1870. In 1914 the 
Germans encountered a French resistance for which the campaign 

0 offered no precedent; and their under-estimate of French 
moral in 1914 was one of several psychological miscalculations 
which, cumulatively, were responsible in large measure for Ger- 
many’s final defeat in the War of 1914-18. The Germans fell into 

is particular error of judgement because they neglected to take 
into account the momentous effect of the stimulus which their own 
fathers had administered to France in dealing her the blow of 
1870. This stimulus had revealed itself already, before the War of 
1870 was over, in the contrast between the déBdcles at Sedari and 
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hearts to the depths. For those who had eyes to see, it was evident 
that this was the turning-point at which the shock of defeat, still 
working in French souls, had translated itself into the stirrings of 
regeneration; and so, to properly instructed observers, the extreme 
difference between the successive French reactions to successive 
German invasions in 1870 and in 1914 did not come altogether as 
a surprise. 

"The tenacity of the French resistance during the War of 1914- 
18—a tenacity which was symbolized by the defence of Verdun— 
was one of the principal factors in the victory of the Allied and 
Associated, Powers. Perhaps the most impressive feature in the 
behaviour of the French during those war-years was the fortitude 
with which they endured the devastation of soine of the wealthiest 
and most valuable parts of their national territory ; and the sequel is 
still more remarkable. A sympathetic and ‘admiring witness of 
French national heroism during this war might have imagined, at 
the time, that he was imaning the death of a nation on the field of 
honour. ‘France’, he might have prophesied, ‘may possibly emerge 
victorious, but her victory will corataly be the death of her, This 
long-drawn-out devastation of the war-zone must have inflicted a 
mortal wound upon the French national economy. ‘These terrible 
casualties must have doomed the population of France to an 
irretrievable decline. A magnificent euthanasia! Yet death is still 
death of the body, even when it has been robbed of its spiritual 
sting.’ Such prophets never dreamed that the ghastly wound 
which was being inflicted on France would actually rejuvenate her. 
Yet so it has turned out. In the reconstruction of the devastated 
areas, the whole material apparatus of life has had to be renewed. 
"The debris of the old equipment has naturally been replaced by 
new equipment of he lateat pattern; and, as the work of renovation 
has proceeded, the French have come to congratulate themselves 
on the accident—which they lamented so bitterly while the devasta- 
tion was taking place—that the war-zone happened to include the 
majority of their industrial districts. Whether the cost of recon- 
grucion actually has been, or Dre be, defrayed by German 

tions payments is a secondary question. In the fifteen 
ar after the Armistice, it is already evident that it has profited 
France handsomely to have had her band forced by devastation, 
even if the juent reconstruction has had to be carried out 
almost entirely at French expense, In this compulsory renovation 
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of her industrial plant, France has been compelled to make an 
inestimably valuable capital investment. Moreover, her gain is not 
to be measured in crude terms of iron and steel and bricks and 
mortar. A new apparatus involves a new technique; and a new 
technique involves a new spirit. It is no paradox to say that, in 
he reconstruction of the devastated areas, France herself has 
renewed her youth. 
“As for Germany, the miracle which a military devastation has 
accomplished in one fashion for victorious France has been 
accomplished in another fashion for the defeated rival of France by 
a financial inflation. Itis already evident that the blows which have 
been rained upon Germany since the Armistice of 1918 are having 
the same stimulating effect as the blows inflicted on Prussia a 
century ago in 1896-72 In fact, the unfriendly service which the 
Germans did to the French before the Armistice has been done by 
the French to the Germans during these post-war years; so that an 
observer who perceived only the outward actions and their effects, 
without being aware of the motives behind them or the temper 
informing them, might almost imagine that France and Germany 
were two flagellants who had gone into a partnership in asceticism 
under a mutual vow to wield the lash for one another in turn. 
“These are they which came out of great tribulation’; and cer- 
tainly, in the autumn of 1931, when the first draft of this chapter 
was written, both France and Germany seemed to be less far from. 
salvation than Great Britain: the one Great Power in Europe 
which had succeeded for more than seventeen years after the out- 
break of the Great War in turning the blows of Fortune aside and 
avoiding both the two calamities of invasion and inflation. An 
Englishman, communing with his own soul in the autumn of the 
year 1931 after the collapse of the Pound Sterling on the 21st 
September, might well ask himself whether this British tour de 
force had not really been a perverse evasion of ‘things that accom- 
Pany salvation’\—a perversity whereby Great Britain had simply 
condemned herself to ‘work out’ her ‘own salvation’ belatedly ‘with 


shining armour. 
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fear and trembling'; instead of having salvation thrust upon her 
betimes. ‘For whosoever will save his life shall lose it. 

‘The classic example of the stimulating effect of a blow is the 
reaction of Hellas in general, and Athens in particular, to the 
onslaught of the Achaemenian Power—the Syriac universal state — 
in 480-479 B.C. 

"The vastness of the forces employed in the expedition of Xerxes King 
of Persia against Hellas cast the shadow of a terrible danger over the 
Hellenic Society. The stakes for which the Hellenes were called upon to 
fight were slavery or freedom, while the fact that the Hellenic com- 
munities in Asia had already been enslaved created a presumption in 
every mind that the communities in Hellas itself would experience the 
Same fate. When, however, the war resulted, contrary to expectation, 
in its amazing issue, the inhabitants of Hellas found themselves not only 

red from the dangers which had threatened them but possessed, in 
addition, of honour and glory, while every Hellenic community was 
filled with such affluence that the whole World was astonished at the 
completeness with which the situation had been reversed. 

“During the half century that followed this epoch, Hellas made vast 
strides in prosperity. During this period, the effects of the new affluence 
Showed themselves in the progress of the arts; and artists as great as any 
recorded in history, including the sculptor Pheidias, flourished at the 
time. There was an equally signal advance in the intellectual field, 
Which philosophy and public-speaking were singled, out for special 
honour throughout the Hellenic World and particularly at Athens. In 
philosophy there was the school of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; in 
public-speaking there were such figures as Pericles, Tsocrates and Iso- 
rates’ pupils; and these were balanced by men of action with great 
military reputations like Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, 
Myronides and a long array of other names too numerous to mention. 

Tin the forefront of all, Athens achieved such triumphs of glory and 

srowess that her name won almost world-wide renown. She increased 

er ascendancy to such a point that, with her own resources, unsup- 
ported by the Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesians, she broke the 
Fesistance of powerful Persian forces on land and sea and so humbled 
the pride of the famous Persian Empire that she cotapelled it to liberate. 
by treaty all the Hellenic communities in Asia. 

‘The pre-eminence of Athenian vitality in this outburst of Hel- 
lenic life which followed the repulse of Xerxes’ onslaught is com- 

arable with the rejuvenation of France after the War of 1914-18; 
for Athens on that occasion, like France on this, bore the brunt of 
the stimulating blow. While the fertile fields of Boeotia were saved 
from devastation by the treachery of their owners to the Hellenic 
cause, and the fertile fields of Lacedaemon by the presence and the 
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prowess of the Athenian fleet at Salamis, the poor land of Attica 
Was devastated systematically by the invaders in two successive 
seasons. Indeed, Attica suffered more in 480-479 B.C. than France 
in A.D. 1914-18; for the Germans only succeeded in occupying a 
fraction, albeit an especially valuable fraction, of the French 
national territory, whereas the Persians occupied and devastated 
the whole of Attica, including Athens itself and the Acropolis and 
the temple of Athene, on the summit of the rock, which was the 
‘Attic holy of holies. The whole population of Attica—men, 
women, and children—had to evacuate the country and cross the 
Sea to the Peloponnese as refugees; and it was in this situation that 
the Athenian fleet fought and won the Battle of Salamis, within 
sight of the victors’ abandoned fields and ruined homes and altars. 
It is no wonder that a blow which aroused this indomitable spirit 
in the Athenian people should have been the prelude to achieve- 
ments which are perhaps unique in the history of Mankind for 
their brilliance and multitude and variety. In the material recon- 
struction of Attica, the new equipment of the farmsteads surpassed 
the old as conspicuously as the new equipment of the French 
factories has surpassed the plant destroyed by German shell-fire. 
Half a century Jater, this new apparatus of agriculture in tica was 
still so far superior to anything that was to be found in other parts 
of Hellas that when dice Lied into folly by excess. of good 
fortune—at last conjured up against herself an overwhelming 
counter-coalition of other Powers, the Boeotian contingent in the 
Allied and Associated Armies found it worth while to carry off the 
woodwork of the Attic farm-buildings bodily across the moun- 
tains! Yet, in the reconstruction of Attica, this imposing re- 
equipment of the farmsteads was nothing accounted of. The work 
which was regarded as truly symbolic of the country’s glorious 
resurrection was the rebuilding of the temples; and in this work 
Periclean Athens displayed a vitality far superior to that of post-war 
France. When the French recovered the battered shell of Rheims 
Cathedral, they performed a pious restoration of each shattered 
stone and splintered statue. When the Athenians found the Heka- 
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tompedon burnt down to the foundations, they let the foundations. 
lie and proceeded, on a new site, to create the Parthenon. 

As for Sparta, she had to wait for the stimulus which she had 
been spared—or denied—by Destiny in 480-479 B.c. until it was 
accorded to her some fifteen years later by an act of God. It was 
the great earthquake of 464 B.c.—a catastrophe which laid the City 
of Sparta in ruins and raised all the Helots of Laconia in revolt 
against their stricken masters—that put the Spartans on their mettle 
again and nerved them first to check the expansion of the Athenian 
Empire and later to put an end to its existence. As for Thebes, she 
did not completely recover from the demoralization of her^Medism* 
in 480 Bc., nor wholly efface its stigma, until almost a century later 
when, in the year 382, the Gods at last had mercy on her and 
inspired the Spartans to seize by fraud and hold by force the Theban 
citadel, the Cadmea. Under the stimulus of this heaven-sent blow, 
‘Thebes achieved, for a season, the miracle of adding a cubit to her 
stature. The liberation of the Cadmea in 378 B.C. was followed by 
the victory of Leuctra in 371 and the invasion of Laconia in 370. 
‘Thebes had not only fulfilled her ancient ambition of establishing 
an undisputed authority over the other city-states of Boeotia; she 
had actually defeated the invincible Spartans and raided their 
inviolable territory and wrested from them the hegemony of the 
Hellenic World. 

In this series of examples from the military and political histories 
of sovereign states, the stimulus of blows is manifest. Yet if these 
examples warrant the inference that ‘the heavier the blow the 
stronger the stimulus’ is a genuine social law, we must beware of 
making the further inference that Militarism in itself is a source of 
creative energy; for the historic examples of our present law are 
not confined to the battle-feld, and there are other mediums 
besides those of war and politics in which these stimulating blows 
are dealt and received. 

‘The classic example, which we have reserved until the end of 
this chapter, is presented on the field of religion in the Acts of the. 
Apostles. These dynamic acts, which were to win the whole 
Hellenic World for Christianity as they worked themselves out in 
the fullness of time, were conceived at the moment when the 
‘Apostles were looking steadfastly toward Heaven as their Lord went 
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up out of their sight. At the moment, it was a crushing blow for 
them to loseagain the personal presenceof a Master who had so lately 
returned to them from the dead. Yet the very heaviness of the blow 
evoked, in their souls, a proportionately powerful psychological 
reaction which is conveyed mythologically in the message of the 
two men in white apparel? and in the descent of the Pentecostal 
tongues of fire In the power of the Holy Ghost, they preached 
the divinity of the crucified and vanished Jesus not only to the 
Jewish populace but to the Sanhedrin ;* and, within three centuries, 
the Roman Government itself capitulated to the Church which the 
Apostles had founded at a moment of extreme spiritual prostration. 


V. THE STIMULUS OF PRESSURES 
‘Marches’ and ‘Interiors? 

So much for the stimulus of the human environment when its 
impact takes the form of a sudden external blow. We have next to 
examine the cases in which the impact takes the different form of a 
continuous external pressure. 

In terms of political geography, the peoples, states, or cities 
which are exposed to such pressure fall, for the most part, within 
the general category of ‘marches’; and the best way to study the 
effects of this particular kind of pressure empirically is to make 
some survey of the parts played by marches, in the histories of the 
societies or communities to which they belong, in comparison with 
the parts played by other territories that belong respectively to the 
same societies or communities but are situated geographically in 
their ‘interiors’ 


In the Egyptiac World 
In the history of the Egyptiac Civilization, for example, we have 
noticed already, in another connexion,$ that, on no less than three 
momentous occasions, the course of Egyptiac history was directed 
by Powers originating in the south of Upper Egypt., The founda- 
tion of the United Kingdom circa 3200 B.C. the foundation of 
the universal state circa 2070/2060 B.C., and the restoration of the 
universal state circa 1580 B.C., were all accomplished by Powers 
that originated within this narrowly circumscribed district. We may 
observe now, apropos of our present inquiry, that this district is 
a Acti ton. 0 PA Bine o 6 Acta iiv. 
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coincident with the Southern March of the Egyptiac World which 
was exposed to pressure from the barbarians of Nubia. And if we 
look further into Egyptiac history from our present angle of vision, 
we shall find other marches playing equivalent parts in reaction to 
pressures from barbarians or from alien civilizations which im- 
pinged upon the Egyptiac World from other quarter. Tn icu- 
Jar, a pressure from North-Western Africa or from South-Western 
Asia was apt to call into existence, in the Bgyptiae World, a 
paramount Power with its seat in the corresponding marches on 
this or that fringe of the Delta." 


the primacy. In the thirteenth century B.C., new from 
e Peto Power on the Asiatis mainland and Bum the post- 
‘Minoan Völkerwanderung in the Levant caused the sceptre to pass 
from Thebes, the historic metropolis of the Southern March, to 
the City of Ramses: the new frontier-fortress on the eastern fringe 
of the Delta which now guarded this exposed extremity of the 
Egyptiac World as Thebes had guarded the frontier over against 
NubiaJ Thereafter, during the sixteen centuries of twilight which 
elapsed between the decline of ‘the New Empire’ and the ultimate 
inction of the Egyptiac Society in the fifth century of the 
Era, political power reverted to the Delta as persistently 
as it had been apt to revert to the Southern March during the pre- 
ceding two thousand years. After being governed in the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries B.C. from Deltaic Ramses, the Egyptiac 
st the City of Ramses and at Tanis and at Bubastis on the eastern fringe of the 
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World was governed in the eleventh century from Deltaic Tanis 
and in the tenth and ninth centuries from Deltaic Bubastis; and 
the classic instance of Deltaic paramountey is the rise of the 
Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, which originated in the Delta in response 
to the challenge of the Assyrian occupation in the seventh century 
ne, and came, after supplanting the intruders, to rule all Egypt, 
as far south as Elephantine, from Sais. The Saite Power, thus 
founded, endured until it failed to respond to another challenge 
from Asia in failing to save Egypt from political incorporation into 
the Achaemenian Empire. The subsequent successive attempts— 
some abortive and others temporarily successful. to throw off the 
Achaemenian yoke all emanated from the Delta likewise. During 
these centuries when the Delta was politically in the ascendant, the 
Thebaid was politically in eclipse. "The position of post-Imperial 
‘Thebes in the latter-day Egyptiac World resembled that of post- 
Imperial Rome during the post-Hellenic interregnum and the 
carly age of Western Christendom. The ci-devant Imperial City 
was perfunctorily compensated and consoled for the loss of its 
political power by the enjoyment of an ecclesiastical primacy 
which was a legacy from its previous greatness and a tribute to its 

enduring prestige. 
Can e dicen why it was that, n the competition for politcal 
ountcy between the ‘Thebaid and the Delta, the Thebaid 
Ed the upper hand from the foundation of the United Kingdom 
until the decline of ‘the New Empire’, while the Delta had the 
upper hand thereafter? This permanent change in the balance of 
power is to be explained by certain permanent changes in the 
Eicidence of external pressure upon the Egyptiac World. From the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c. onwards, the pressures 
from North Western Africa and from South-Western Asia decidedly 
ved the pressures from other quarters; and accordingly, 
during these latter days, the stimulus derived from external pres- 
sure was felt in greatest measure by the Northern Marches in the 
Delta, Concurrently, the pressure from the Upper Nile Valley 
relaxed; and the iai Southern March, in the section of the 
valley immediately below the First Cataract, was relegated to the 
interior of the Egyptiae World by an extension of the Egyptiac 
tp-tiver. 

"Tine cisio Southern March was only a march so loog as thie 
First Cataract marked a sharp line of cultural division between the 
Egyptiac Civilization and a Nubian barbarism; and this condition 
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did not prevail either in the evening or at the dawn of Egyptiac 
history. In the so-called pre-dynastic age, there had been no 
Substantial difference in culture between the sections of the Nile 
Valley below the First Cataract and above it. The differentiation of 
a dynamic civilization in Egypt from a static primitive culture in 
Nubia declared itself on the eve of the foundation of the United 
Kingdom; and the stimulus of barbarian pressure upon the 
Egyptiac frontiersmen at the new dividing line perhaps accounts 
for the foundation of the United Kingdom by a dynasty whose seat 
was at Al Kab. The new difference in cultural level between Egypt 
and Nubia was accentuated during the régime of the Egyptiac 
United Kingdom, as the Egyptiac Civilization soared to its zenith; 
and this cultural gulf remained fixed during the subsequent "Time 
of Troubles—when Nubia appears to have been occupied by 

ian Nomads from the North-West—and also during th 

régime of the Egyptiac universal state, which was founded and 
maintained by the Theban emperors of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Dynasties. Though Nubia was annexed to the Egyptiac universal 
state politically, its incorporation into the Egyptiac World remained. 
superficial, like the incorporation of the southern seaboard of 
China into the Sinic World under the Han.! The Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion was still exotic in Nubia; and such local interaction between 
the two cultures as took place in that age resulted in the barbarizing 
of the Egyptian garrison and not in the civilizing of the Nubian 
proletarjat. On the other hand, Nubia was not only politically 
annexed but was also culturally assimilated by the restored Egyptiac 
universal state—the New Empire’—and after the organization of 
the new dominion by Thothmes I (imperabat circa 1557-1505 B.C.) 
the southern boundary of the Egyptiac World stood riear the foot 
of the Fourth Cataract, at the new frontier-fortress of Napata, 
instead of standing at the head of the First Cataract at the old 
frontier-fortress of Elephantine. In thus definitively incorporating 
Nubia into the Egyptiac World, the Theban emperors of the 
Eighteenth Cut the roots of their own country's greatness. 
‘They transferred from the Thebaid to Napata the military bur- 
den, and with it the political stimulus, of serving as the 
March; and on the one occasion, during the last sixteen centuries 
of Egyptiac history, on which the now prevalent political para- 


roots in the new Southern March of Napata and not in the ci- 
devant Southern March of the Thebaid. 
When the break-up of ‘the New Empire’ into successor-states, 
1 See pp. 83-4, above, 
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under the rule of local princelings descended from Libyan. mer- 
‘cenaries, was followed by a re-polarization of political power at the 
two extremities of the Égyptiac World, the two poles in the new 
tension were not both coincident with those at which power had 
been concentrated on the eve of the foundation of the United 
Kingdom, some two thousand five hundred years earlier. In the 
post-Imperial age, the capital of the Northern Power was duly 
lanted in the Delta, this time at Bubastis, by the Libyan princes of 
Treracleopolis while these latter-day Libyan Heracleopolites' Napa- 
tan kinsmen' and contemporaries, who established the Southern 
Power, retained their capital at Napata, which was now the Southern 
voint of pressure and stimulus, and did not transfer it either to the 
Thebaid or to any other point in the interior. In the fullness of 
time, this Napatan Power attempted to emulate the thrice-repeated 
feat of the Thebaid: the political unification of the whole Egyptiac 
World under a single sovereignty. ‘The new Southern March, 
however, now failed to accomplish what the old Southern March 
had achieved thrice over. ‘The Napatan attempt to gain oecumeni- 
cal power, which was initiated by Kashta when he annexed the 
Thebaid circa 750 B.C. and was almost carried to completion by 
Piankhi when he made his expedition down-Nile into the Delta circa 
725, was frustrated first by the alien Assyrian invaders and finally 
by the indigenous Deltaic Power of the Saites, who began as the 
‘Assyrians’ creatures and endedastheirlocal residuary legatees. Circa 
661-655 B.C., the frontier between the Saite and the Napatan Power 
came to rest at Elephantine; and thereafter this obsolete boundary 
between an Egyptiac Civilization and a Nubian barbarism acquired 
a new function as the internal line of demarcation between the two 
volitical units into which the enlarged Egyptiac World was thence- 
Porth permanently divided. 

"Thus, in the post-Imperial age, the old Northern and the new 
Southern March both failed to attain oecumenical power in the end; 
and the resultant political dualism persisted during the remainder 
of Egyptiac history. Yet though Napata fell short, in achievement, 
of Al Kab and Thebes, she was not altogether unresponsive to the 
stimulus of external pressure to which, as the latter-day Southern 
March of the Egyptiac World, she had come to be exposed in her 
turn, The former frontier-fortress of ‘the New Empire’ on the 
Upper Nile became the capital of a ‘successor-state’ which embraced 
half, albeit the more backward half, of the latter-day expanded 
Egyptiac World; and, unlike the Saites and their successors in the 
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Delta, the Napatans did not succumb to alien conquerors. During 
the long centuries when Egypt north of Elephantine was suc- 
cessively subject to the Achaemenids and the Ptolemies and the 
Romans, Ethiopia south of Elephantine remained an independent 
Egyptiac Power. Indeed, during these centuries the domain of the 
Egyptiac Culture was extended still farther up-river under this 
Ethiopian régime, until Napata herself, who had started her career 
as a frontier-fortress, was relegated to the interior as Thebes had 
been before her. Thereafter, circa 300 B.C., Napata was supplanted, 
as the capital of the Ethiopian state, by Meroe at the foot of the 
Sixth Cataract, midway between the junctions of the Atbara andthe 
Blue Nile with the main river; and this Meroitic Power lived on, 
as a politically independent embodiment of the Egyptiac Society, 
until the third century of the Christian Era, when the Egyptiac. 
Culture suffered a violent death in Ethiopia at the hands of bar- 
barian invaders, some two centuries before it died peacefully in 
its sleep in Egypt itself. 
‘Thus the political history of the Egyptiac World, from beginning 
to end, may be read as a tension between two poles of political 
ower which, in every age, were located respectively in the 
louthern and in the Northern March of the day. One or other 
of these marches was the cradle of every successful or aborti 
‘ecumenical dynasty. On the other hand, there are no examples of, 
‘cecumenical dynasties which originated at points in the interior of. 
the Egyptiac World. The political creations of the interior were 
seldom more than parochial; and even when oecumenical dynasties 
whose roots lay in one of the marches—in the Delta or in the 
‘Thebaid—transferred their capitals to places in Middle Egypt for 
administrative convenience, political power was apt to ebb back to 
the marches as soon as times once more became critical. For 
instance, after the foundation of the United Kingdom, the capital 
was transferred from Al Kab, in the Southern March, which had 
been the original seat of the founders, to Memphis on the border- 
line between the two lands of the Double Crown; yet the new task 
of founding the Egyptiac universal state after a time of troubles 
was accomplished by a dynasty from Thebes. Again, after the 
foundation of the universal state, the capital was transferred once 
more, this time from Thebes to a new central site just above Mem- 
yet the new task of restoring the universal state after the 
intrusion of the Hyksos was accomplished by a dynasty from 
Thebes, who thus asserted her political potency for the second 
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time. Finally, after the restoration of the universal state, the 
capital was transferred from Thebes by Ikhnaton to his new imperial 
city at Tell-el-Amarna, mid-way between Thebes and Memphis; 
yet this transfer was as ephemeral as the religious and artistic 
innovations with which it was bound up. Upon the death of the 
imperial revolutionary, the capital reverted to Thebes and remained 
there until the Thebaid paid the-inevitable penalty for having 
ceased to be a march by forfeiting, once for all, its ancient and 
long-enduring polieal paramount. Even then, the political 
heritage of the Thebaid did not fall to any district in the interior, 
but was divided, as we have seen, between the old Northern March 
in the Delta and the new Southern March of Nubian Napata. 


In the Sinic World 

‘The part played in the classical period of Egyptiac history by the 
"Thebaid—the march which relieved the interior of the Egyptiac 
World from the pressure of the barbarians of Nubia—was played 
in Sinic history by the valleys of the Wei-ho and the Fen-ho, which 
were the marches of the Sinic World against the barbarian hij h- 
Janders of Shensi and Shansi. The Chóu Dynasty, which founded 
the Sinic equivalent of the Egyptiac United Kingdom towards the 
close of the second millennium B.c., and the Ts'in Dynasty, which 
founded the Sinic universal state in the year 221 B.C., both originated 
in the Wei Valley, while the Fen Valley was the seat of the Tsin 
Dynasty, which was the rival of the Ts'in during the first phase 
of the Sinic Time of Troubles. In Sinic, as in Egyptiac, history, 


capitals from the periphery to the interior. The site in the Sinic 
World which to the Memphis was Loyang 


(the modern Honan-fu). It lay on the borderline between the 
western valleys and the eastern plain? traversed by the Yellow 
River in its lower course, which was the geographical heart of the 
Sinic World® The capital of the Chéu was transferred to the 
neighbourhood of Loyang from the Wei Valley after the dynasty 


a Fors diacunion of Inston’ role in Egyptia history, see T. C Çi), vol.i, pp. 145-6, 
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had fallen into decadence; and in a later age the capital of the 
Sinic universal state, which had been located originally at Ch’ang 
Ngan in the Wei Valley under the Prior Han, was transferred like- 
wise to Loyang when the Posterior Han gave the Sinic universal 
state a second lease of life. It is the more significant that, not- 
withstanding this repeated attraction of the capital of the Sinic 
World from the periphery into the interior, the two Powers which 
made Sinic history both originated in the Western March. The 
only Power that is credited with an original seat in the eastern plain 
is the semi-legendary Yin or Shang Dynasty, which was tradi- 
tionally supposed to have been paramount before the Chóu united 
the eastern plain with the Western March under their own sceptre. 


In the Far Eastern World. 


When we turn to the history of the Far Eastern Civilization 
which is ‘affliated’ to the Sinic Civilization, we find that the 
oscillation between a western capital and an eastern capital, which 
had been characteristic of the iat history of the 'apparented" 
civilization, is reproduced, with a difference, in a new oscillation. 
between a southern capital and a northern. 

Tn the Sinic World, there had been a tendency for oecumenical 
Powers to originate in the Western March, under stimulus from. 
the pressure of the surrounding barbarian highlanders, and to 
transfer their capitals to sites in the interior on the eastern plain. 
In the Far Eastern World, the heaviest external ‘came 
from a different source and a different quarter. ie. barbarian 
highlanders of Shensi and Shansi had | been subdued and assimilated 
by the growing Powers of Ts'in and Tsin before the close of the 
Sinic Time of ‘Troubles; but this elimination of the barbarians of 
the western highlands had merely removed a buffer which had 
previously intervened between the Sinic World and the far more 
formidable Nomadic peoples of the Eurasian Steppe; and the 
simultaneous expansion of the two Sinic principalities of Chao and. 
Yen, at the rti end of the: —— doubled the length of 
the new front between the Sinic World and Eurasia. This front 
now extended from the north-western coast of the Gulf of Liaotung 
to the north-eastern escarpment of the Tibetan Plateau. "The lines 
of defence against Nomad inroads, which had been thrown 
piecemeal by the contending states of the Sinic World, with & 
‘energies as they could spare from the last round in their own inter- 
necine struggle, were consolidated, after the ‘knock-out blow’ had 
been delivered and the Sinic universal state founded by Ts'in She 
ito the Great Wall of China.t It was across the line of 

+ See Cordier, op. ct, vol.i, pp. 206-7. 
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the Wall, from north to south, that, some five centuries later, 
during the interregnum (circa A.D. 175-475) which followed the 
break-up of the Sinic universal state, the Eurasian Nomadscamein, 
as barbarian invaders, in the post-Sinic Vélkerwanderung; and the 
pressure from the north did not cease when the new Far Eastern 
Civilization emerged. Hence, in the Far Eastern World, there was 
a tendency, from the beginning, for oecumenical Powers either to 
originate in the Northern Marches or to transfer their capitals to 
the Northern Marches if they had originated in the southern 
interior. 

For instance, the Power which evoked, in the Far Eastern World, 
a ghost of the Sinic universal state! in the first age of Far Eastern 
history, originated, like the Sinic universal state itself, in the Wei 
Valley; and in the new orientation of political geography the Wei 
Valley constituted the western section of those Northern Marches 
in which the pressure from the Eurasian Nomads was now making 
itself felt. It was here that the Sui Dynasty, which re-enacted the 
part of Ts'in She Hwang-ti by uniting the whole of Society under 
a single rule, established a new oecumenical capital at Si Ngan (the 
modern Sian-fu) in the neighbourhood of the ancient Ch’ang 
‘Ngan? Si Ngan, under the Sui, drew to itself the power that had 

reviously resided in Nanking, the capital of the South, which the 
Bui had annexed to their dominions; and when the T'ang Dynasty 
reaped the fruits of the Sui Dynasty’s labours, as their prototypes 
the Han had once entered into the heritage of Ts'in She Hwang-ti, 
the T'ang kept the seat of oecumenical power at Si Ngan, where 
they had found it. 

Si Ngan, however, did not retain its primacy in perpetuity; for 
the incidence of the pressure from the Eurasian Nomads tended, in 
the course of Far Eastern history, to shift from the western sector 
of the Northern Marches to the east, and the seat of political power 
in the Far Eastern World shifted eastwards correspondingly. This 
shift was approximately contemporaneous with the momentary 
breakdown of the Far Eastern Oecumenical Power during the 
interval between the extinction of the T'ang Dynasty in A.D. 907 
and the foundation of the Sung Dynasty in A.D. 960. 

‘During the Sung Age, Far Eastern history consisted, for the main 
body of the Far Eastern Society on the Continent;* in a slow and 
ep prep ner a oe To Een World 
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stubborn retreat of the Far Eastern Oecumenical Power from north 
to South under an ever increasing pressure from a succession of 
Nomad Powers operating from Manchuria. The Khitan had 
extorted the cession of sixteen districts along the northern border 
circa A.D. 927-37, before the oecumenical authority of the Sung had 
been established; the Khitans' successors, the Kin, conquered 
from the Sung, circa A.D. 1125-42, the whole of Northern China 
down to the watershed between the Yellow River and the Yangtse; 
and, when the Kin had been supplanted in their turn by the Mon- 
gols, the Mongol Great Khan Qubilay (imperabat A.D. 1259-94) 
completed the work of his Kin and Khitan predecessors by extin- 
guishing the Sung altogether and reuniting the whole of the main 
body of the Far Eastern World under a barbarian dominion. The 
tide of barbarian conquest, however, had no sooner engulfed the last 
remnant of the Far Eastern Society on the mainland than it began 
to recede; and the point of interest, for our present purpose, lies in 
the sequel which followed the eviction of the Mongols from China 
in A.D. 1368" by a new thoroughbred Chinese Power: the Ming. 

This new thoroughbred Chinese dynasty arose in the same 
quarter in which their last thoroughbred predecessors, the Sung, 
Tad held out longest, that is to say in the South; and the founder 
of the Ming, Hung Wu, signalized the expulsion of the barbarians 
from China and the restoration of a genuine Chinese régime by a 
solemn transfer of the capital. 

When the Kin had conquered Northern China, they had estab- 
lished their capital on the site of the modern Peking (‘the Northern 
Capital’), on the borderline between the barbarian portion of their 
dominions to the north of the Great Wall and the Chinese portion 
to the south of it The same site commended itself, for the same 
geographical reason, to Qubilay;? and in his reign Peking became 
the capital not merely of a reunited China but of a universal state 
which extended from the Pacific coasts of Asia right across the 
continent as far as the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates and the 
Carpathians and the Baltic and thus embraced the whole circum- 
ference of the Eurasian Steppe. ‘This Kin and Mongol capital was 
naturally obnoxious to the Chinese as a reminder of the barbarian 

* The insurrection against the Mongols which ended in their eviction began about. 
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yoke which they had borne so long and had only just succeeded in 
throwing off. Accordingly Hung Wu had no sooner driven the 
‘Nomads out again into their native steppes and re-established the 
frontier of a liberated China along the line of the Great Wall, than 
he transferred the capital from Qubilay's city to Nanking, which 
had been the ‘Capital of the South’ at the dawn of Far Eastern 
history Hung Wu laid out his new city at Nanking on a scale 
commensurate with the size of the greater empire of which it was 
designed to be the capital henceforward. Yet neither historical 
sentiment nor cultural amour propre nor administrative con- 
venience nor a lavish outlay on public buildings availed to retain 
the capital of the Ming Empire on this site in the interior. For 
though the Nomads had been expelled from China for the moment 
by Hung Wu's prowess, he could not exorcize the danger of their 
possible return. On the morrow of their expulsion, as they began to 
recover from their momentary prostration and to rally their forces 
like Satan and his angels in the exordium of Paradise Lost, their 
pressure became perceptible once more at the point where it had 
Been making itself felt for the past five centuries that is, in the 
eastern sector of the Northern March—and, once again, the point 
which was bearing the brunt of the political pressure drew to itself 
the primacy in political power. In A.D. 1421, Hung Wu's son and 
second successor, Yung Lo (regnabat A.D. 1403-25), retransferred 
the capital of China from his own father’s chosen city of Nanking 
to the very city of Peking which had first been raised to honour by 
the hereditary barbarian enemy. 

Lo's reversion from ‘the Southern Capital’ in the interior 
to ‘the Northern Capital’ in the Marches was justified by the event. 
Indeed, the renewed pressure from the north became so strong 
that, though the retransference of the capital to the danger-point 
postponed the day of fresh disaster for China, it could not for ever 
avert it. In A.D. 1619-44, rather more than two centuries after 
Yung Lo's statesmanlike move, the Great Wall was broken through 
and Peking captured and all China overrun by a new Power from 
the north-eastern no-man’s-land in the shape of the Manchus;# and 
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in the eighteenth century of the Christian Era the Manchu sovereign. 
Ch'ien Lung ruled from Peking? an empire—uniting all China and 
half Eurasia under a common dominion—which could bear com- 
parison with the empire that had once been ruled from Peking 
by the Mongol Great Khan Qubilay himself. From A.D. 1421 
down to a.D. 1928, Peking remained the capital of China through 
QI vicinitudes, The atape of the Taiping insurgents, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century? to bring back the capital to 
Nanking collapsed with the failure of their endeavour, of which it 
was a part, to deal with the Manchus as the Ming had dealt with the 
Mongols. In 1928, however, the Emperor Yung Lo's historic act 
was reversed, at last, by President Chiang Kai-shek; and at the 
time of writing Nanking is the capital of the Chinese Republic, 
while Peking has been degraded to the rank of a provincial centre 
under the belittling title of Peping. 

Ts this change likely to be permanent? And, if it is, will it 
militate against the validity of our social ‘law’ that marches are 
apt to be stimulated, by the external pressure to which they are 
exposed, into developing a political power which gives them a 
predominance over the interior? In the writer's belief, the recent 
transfer of the Chinese capital from Peking to Nanking is likely 
to be perpetuated, and this just because, so far from invalidating our 
‘law, it actually illusttates and confirms it. 

‘How are we to account for the success of the Kuomintang in re- 
transferring the capital of China from Peking to Nanking some 
three-quarters of a century after the T'aip'ing's failure in their 


attempt to do this very thing? The explanation is to be found in 


certain far-reaching transformations of China's human environ- 
ment which have taken place during the interval. 

Tn ‘the eighteen-fifties’ of the Christian Era, the quarter from 
which China was subject to the heaviest external pressure was still 
the north, as it had been since the beginning of Far Eastern history. 
At that moment, China was under the rule of a dynasty of north- 
barbarian origin whose founder had forced his entry by breaking 
through the Great Wall, in its eastern sector, from north to south; 
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and, according to our ‘law’, it was to be expected that the capital of 
China would remain in the zone of pressure—that is to say, at 
Peking, in the eastern sector of the Northern Marches—so long as 
this state of affairs continued. By 1928, however, a historic situa- 
tion which had still been intact in ‘the eighteen-fifties’ had become 
entirely obsolete; and the Chinese Political Revolution of 191r, 
which overthrew the Manchu Dynasty and put an end to the 
Manchu ascendancy in China Proper, was by no means the most 
revolutionary event in this radical change. The Manchu Dynasty 
and the Manchu Bannermen who had transferred their residence 
from Manchuria to China at the time of the conquest had been con- 
verted to Chinese culture many generations before they were put 
down from their seat by Chinese Nationalism. ‘The really moment- 
‘ous change in the situation since the failure of the T'aip'ing ha: 
been not political but economic, and has consisted in a counter- 
offensive of the Chinese cultivator against the Nomad herdsman 
"This Chinese colonization of the steppe country, which was well 
under way before 1911, has been facilitated by the lapse of the 
‘Manchu régime's migration-restrictions and has been stimulated 
by the subsequent ravages of civil war and banditry and famine and 
flood in the heart of China itself: a fourfold scourge which has been 
driving the Chinese peasantry of Shantung and Honan and Chili 
to emigrate in their hundreds of thousands to the empty and 
unharassed virgin lands of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. Thus, 
to-day, the Great Wall no longer marks the boundary between 
Chinese peasant and barbarian Nomad. ‘The line across which the 
Nomad invader has trespassed so many times during the last two 
thousand years has been left far behind in the Chinese ts 
but potent counter-offensive, until now a broad zone of 
the steppe-land which the Mongol herdsman used to range has 
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been brought under the Chinese plough. Under the counter- 
attack of these ever advancing furrows, the Mongols have almost 
evacuated their former pasturelands south of the Gobi Desert, while 
the Manchus have become almost extinct in ‘the Three Eastern 
Provinces’ of the Chinese Republic which are still popularly known 
as Manchuria. In other words, the environs of Peking have ceased 
to be a march and have become assimilated to the interior for the 
first time in Far Eastern history; and it is in accordance with 
our law that in these new circumstances Peking itself should for- 
feit its long-maintained status of being the capital of China.* 

But has Nanking undergone any converse change of circum- 
stances which entitles it to re-acquire the status which Peking has 
now lost? If our law is to be vindicated completely, we must be 
able to demonstrate that, concurrently, the environs of Nanking 
have ceased to be part of the interior, as they have been hitherto 
since the beginning of Far Eastern history, and have become a 
march; and, as soon as we state the problem in these terms, we 
perceive that, in this quarter, there has in fact been a transforma- 
tion of China's human environment which is not less far-reaching 
than-the change in the north. While, along the northern land- 
frontiers of China, the old pressure from the Nomads of the 
Eurasian Steppe has gradually been reduced to vanishing point and 
has latterly given place to a counter-pressure upon the Nomads 
from the Chinese, China has been exposed contemporaneously to a 
new pressure, of steadily increasing intensity, along her eastern 
frontage, where she faces the sea. In earlier ages of Far Eastern 
history, the coast-line of China was the quarter on which the 
pressure upon her was least severe. Save for the desultory visits of 
‘Arab and Persian Muslim merchant-ships in the T'ang period and 
the desultory raids of Japanese pirates in the Ming period, the sea 
remained, from the Chinese standpoint, ‘a perfect and absolute 
blank’, until, some four centuries ago, it became the vehicle of the 
impact of our Westem Civilization upon the Far East. 

is impact of a human force from the opposite side of the globe 
was feeble at first; and it is less than a century ago that it began to 
acquire its present formidable momentum. At the date, for instance, 
when the T’aip'ing made their unsuccessful attempt to retransfer 
the capital of China to Nanking, the Western international settle- 
ment of Shanghai was still in its puny infancy: an unregarded 
bunch of ‘godowns’ planted on a mud-bank up a backwater of 
theYangis estuary. To-day Shanghai is not only the greatest ofthe 
treaty-ports that stud the coast of China from Canton at one end 


3 Compare the eclipse of Thebes after it bad been relegated to the interior of the 
arsi Word dug te incorporation of Nubia (see he preset chapter, pp- 114-18, 
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to Tientsin at the other. She is also one of the greatest ports and 
greatest cities in the World, and, to all appearance, she commands 
2 future that will quite eclipse her imposing present. In other 
words, as China's northern landward marches have fallen into 
atrophy with the cessation of pressure from the Nomads, a new 
eastern maritime march has been brought into existence by a new 
essure from overseas which is being exerted upon China by the 
festerners, This new maritime march has taken the place of the 
old landward march as the quarter from which the incidence of 
external pressure upon China is heaviest; and the sector in which 
it is now heaviest of all is the central sector containing Shanghai. 
Shanghai is the point of the spear which the West is thrusting into 
Ching side; and accordingly, in the political geography of China, 
a5 it has come to be re-orientated during the last three-quarters of 
a century, the province of Kiangsty in which Shanghai is embedded, 
has succeeded to the historic position of the province of Chihli, 
which used to lie athwart the war-paths of Nomad invaders from 
Mongolia and Manchuria.! 
Now Nanking occupies in Kiangsu a position corresponding to 
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that of Peking in Chihli, Peking commands the Mongolian war-path 
down the Nankow defile and the Manchurian war-path through 
the passage of Sban-hai-kwan, where the Great Wall descends 
from the mountains to the sea. Similarly, Nanking commands the 
path by which Western men-o'-war penetrate into the heart of 
China up the waterway of the Yangtse. A Chinese Government 
established at Nanking can defend China against the most for- 
midable of the external pressures to which she is subject to-day 
at the point where the pressure is the most intense; and, in keeping 
the intruder under surveillance and holding him in check from this 
post of vantage, the rulers of China can learn his arts as well. Fas 
‘est et ab hoste doceri ? and Nanking is only one short night's railway- 
journey distant from Shanghai: the den—and school—of thieves 
which Western enterprise has planted at China's eastern door. 

‘Military defeat from the seaward side, in spite of the history of the 
nineteenth century, is tll novel and terrifying to the consciousness of 

nese] people at large. There is no buffer territory between 

tes ind the beet a China there are o non-Chinese "elem" tribes 
to graduate the shock; and the tradition of the sea-going population 
itself is one of exploiting, not of being exploited. "The impact of Western 
nations, the alien rds of the West, treaties dictated by the West, 
have always aroused a reaction of terror and hate far greater than any 
defeat in the vague buffer territories of the North. ‘There is no under- 
lying tradition to prescribe a method of dealing with aggression from 
ore the sea. The methods applied in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were, generally aking, colour ie litions applyir 
e coner nd fender telae They di not work well in 
fact, they tended to bring on disasters. Hence a feeling, which has now 
penetrated very deep, that the Western nations are ‘calcula le, that they 
are always likely to spring a fresh surprise, somgthing quite outside of 
‘experience and the "rules of the game”.’* 

Tt was in order to learn the outlandish rules of the new Western. 
game of war and diplomacy and trade and industry and finance that. 
the capital of China was transferred from Peking to Nanking in 
AD. 1928. It will be seen that this transfer is a perfect illustration 
of our law that the external pressure of the human environment 
upon a march administers a stimulus which gives the march pre- 
dominance over the interior. 


In the Hindu World 
If we turn next from Far Eastern history to Hindu, we shall 
recognize certain corresponding phenomena, We shall notice, for 
instance, that in India, as in China, to-day the march which is 
p er chis Gols of Contes (New York 1934, Maemilny, 
pe. 
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subject to the heaviest pressure is the seaboard, and that the 
pressure from overseas is being applied by the same Western force. 
In Bombay, ‘the Gate of India’, we shall identify the Indian 
analogue of Shanghai; and we shall observe that just as the vital 
elements of the Far Eastern Society in China have been concen- 
trating themselves latterly in the immediate hinterland of Shanghai, 
so the vital elements of the Hindu Society in India seem to be 
concentrating themselves now in the immediate hinterland of Bom- 
bay. Itis the Bombay Presidency, from Poona to Ahmadabad, that 
is producing the foremost politicians and industrialists and saints 
and thinkers in India in our generation. 

We shall notice, again, that, in India as in China, this concentra- 
tion of pressure and stimulus and response in the maritime march 
is of recent date; and indeed in India it is still far from being com- 

lete. If we pass, for instance, from the intellectual and economic 
indices of social vitality to the military, and inquire into the com- 
tive contributions of the various subdivisions of contemporary 
india to the Indian Army, we shall find that nearly 58 per cent. 
of the personnel is supplied by the Panjab and by the adjoining 
North-West Frontier Province, and that, on this criterion, the 
Bombay Presidency is altogether outmatched by the Panjab in 
vitality, even though it holds its own in the military field, as in the 
civil, against all other provinces of British India." Moreover, the 
capital of the Indian Empire, though it was transferred to a new site 
in A.D. 1912, as the capital of the Chinese Republic was transferred 
in 1928, has not been transplanted to the Bombay Presidency. It has 
been located at Delhi; and Delhi, though not appreciably nearer than 
thepreviouscapital, Calcutta, to Bombay, isonthefringeofthePanjab. 
In fact, the special enclave containing the new imperial capital has 
been carved out of territory which previously belonged to the Panjab 
as delimited in British Indian administrative geography 
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Why has the capital of India moved to Delhi and not to the 
hinterland of Bombay? And why do the Panjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province supply, between them, more recruits than all the 
rest of India together to the Indian Army? 

‘The answer to the second question is, of course, that, in the Pan- 
jab and in the North-West Frontier Province, in contrast to the 
‘Maritime March and the interior alike, Indian vitality has been 
stimulated to express itself in military prowess by exposure to 
external military pressure. This pressure is being applied nowadays 
by the warlike highlanders who still preserve their independence de 
facto on the extreme edge of the Iranian Plateau, where its south- 
‘eastern escarpment descends upon the north-western flank of the 
Indus Valley. The proximity of these barbarian hill-men has the 
same stimulating effect upon the frontiersmen of the Hindu World, 
along the banks of ‘the Five Rivers’, that the proximity of similar 
barbarians in the highlands of Shensi and Shansi once had upon 
the frontiersmen of the Sinic World in the valleys of the Wei and 
the Fen.! And the parallel goes further, On the northern marches 
of China, the highland zone once occupied by barbarian hill-men 
eventually became, as we have observed? a through which 
China was invaded by the more formidable Nomadic peoples from 
the Eurasian Steppe in the hinterland. Similarly, on the north- 
western marches of India, the pressure which is being exerted by 
the local highlanders at the present day was formerly far surpassed 
in severity by a pressure from the Nomade of the Eurasian Steppe, 
who found a passage into India across the highlands of Afghanistan, 
as their counterparts found a passage into China across the high- 
lands of Shensi and Shansi and Jehol. 

In Hindu history, as in Far Eastern, it is this pressure from 
Eurasian Nomads across an inland frontier that has been the 


resumed and fi the social functions of an Indic universal 
state’—India was invaded, across this north-west frontier, by the 
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Nomad Gurjaras and Huns. The invaders swamped the Indus 
Valley, made themselves at home in the Indian Desert beyond it, 
and swept on through Rüjputina into the Deccan. The historic 
issue was whether these barbarians should or should not forestall 
the emergence of a new civilization, ‘affiliated’ to the defunct Indic 
Civilization, by engulfing the Ganges Valley as well; and this 
question was decided in the negative because, along the line of the 
River Jumna, a stand against their onslaughts was made with 
success. In the historical geography of the Hindu World, the cross- 
section of the great plain of Hindustan which contains the course 
of the Jumna, from the southern foot-hills of the Himalayas to the 
northern foot-hills of the Central Indian highlands, has had the 
same strategic importance as the passes from Manchuria and Mon- 
golia into the Chinese province of Chihli in the historical geography 
of the Far East. Here was the gap through which the Nomad 
invaders must pass if they were to penetrate farther; and here was. 
the point where.they met with serious resistance. To this neigh- 
bouthood, accordingly, the capital of India has gravitated hitherto 
throughout the history of the Hindu Civilization. 

Already, during the post-Indic interregnum, when Harsha 
(imperabat A.D. 606-47) momentarily restored the Indic universal 
state, he fixed his capital in this new north-western march at 
Sthanesvara, covering the approach from the Panjab to the Jumna, 
and not at Pataliputra in Magadha—the natural administrative 
centre of the Ganges Basin, at the junction of the Ganges with the 
Jumna and with two other tributaries, which had been the capital 
of both the Guptas and the Mauryas. Again, some two centuries 
later, when the new Hindu Civilization, which had emerged in 
the meanwhile, was threatened in its infancy by pressure from the 
Arabs, who had reached the delta of the Indus from the sea and 
were pushing their way inland up-river, the Arabs’ advance was 
arrested by the rise of a Hindu Power, the Pratihira Rajputs, who 
ruled from Gujerat to the Jumna-Ganges Duab and fixed their 
capital in the Duab, on the west bank of the Ganges, at Kanauj.2 
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Both Kanauj and Sthanesvara, however, were to be eclipsed by a 
later foundation in the same region. Delhi was built on the west 
bank of the Jumna, on a site intermediate between the sites of the 
two earlier capitals, in A.D. 993-4! by Hindu hands; but Delhi, like 
Peking, was first raised to honour by rulers who were alien intruders. 
At this very juncture, the Nomads of the Eurasian St broke 
their bounds again and began to make their way into India by the old 
route across the north-west frontier; but this time they appeared in a 
ise. The Hun and Gurjara invaders of the post-Indic Völker- 
rung (circa A.D. 475-775) had come in as undifferentiated 
barbarians who were not immune from conversion to Hinduism. 
Their Turkish kinsmen who took the same road two centuries 
later arrived in India as converts to Islam—the Syriac universal 
church—and as apostles of a new Iranic Civilization to which the 
expiring Syriac Civilization was ‘apparented’. By force of arms 
these latter-day Turkish invaders carried their alien religion and 
culture into the Ganges Valley, where their Gurjara predecessors 
had not secured a footing until after they had become Hindus, 
"The Turks broke through the Jumna March, and conquered the 
Ganges Valley down to the coast of Bengal, in A.D. 1191-1204; they 
conquered the Deccan in A.D. 1294-1309; and eventually a great 
‘Turkish statesman, Akbar the Timurid (imperabat A.D. 1556-1605), 
reunited the Hindu World under an alien rule, as the Mon; 
Qubilay reunited the main body of the Far Eastern World,? 
bringing together its motley fragments—Hindu and Muslim princi- 
palities alike—into an all-embracing empire which performed the 
functions of a Hindu universal state. For the Eurasian invaders of 
India, Delhi was the natural site for a capital—situated, as it was, 
on the borderline between the Indus Valley and the Ganges Valley, 
between the region in which Islamic religion and Iranic culture and 
Eurasian blood had become predominant and the region where 
Hinduism wasstill holding its own under analien yoke. Accordingly, 
Delhi was the normal seat of Turkish Muslim rule in India from 
the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, when the ‘Slave Kings’ 
fixed their capital there, down to the eighteenth, when the descen- 
dants of Akbar, the maker of the Hindu universal state, were main- 
taining a shadow court at Delhi as protégés and pensioners of the 
British East India Company.? 
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Moreover, Delhi, like Peking, has succeeded in recovering her 
status after the downfall of the Power by which this status was first 
conferred upon her. The replacement of the Mughal Raj in India 
by the British Raj, like the expulsion of the Mongols from China 
by the Ming, was accompanied at the moment by a transfer of 
the capital from the principal landward march to a new site in the 
interior where the new rulers felt themselves at home and were 
sure of their authority. In the nineteenth century, Delhi had to 
yield her primacy to Calcutta, as, in the fourteenth century, Peking 
had to yield hers to Nanking. Yet in India, as in China, the old 
capital in the march eventually won back, from the new capital in 
the interior, the status which it had temporarily forfeited. In A.D. 
1912, fifty-five years after the definitive extinction of the Mughal 
Rij and confirmation of the British Raj in the suppression of 
the Indian Mutiny, the British Government itself retransferred 
the capital of India to Delhi, as the Ming Emperor Yung Lo re- 
transferred the capital of China to Peking fifty-three years after the 
expulsion of the Mongols from China by Yung Lo's own father 
Hung Wu. 

Tt is noteworthy that, while the capital of India has perpetually 
gravitated to the environs of Delhi since the genesis of the Hindu 
Civilization, it has never established itself permanently anywhere 
in the Middle or Lower Ganges Valley, in Bihar or in Bengal. 
Before the advent of the British, it never established itself there- 
abouts at all; and no permanent change in the political geography 
of the Hindu World has been produced by the historical accident 
that the British rule began in Bengal a century before it was fully 
confirmed throughout India. ‘This accident gave Bengal a double 
temporary advantage over other Indian provinces: she became the 
base of operations and seat of government of the new All-India rij 
which was taking the place of the broken-down rij of the Mughals; 
and her people were exposed to the process of intensive Westerniza- 
tion several generations earlier than their neighbours. Yet these 
accidental advantages, considerable though they are, have not 
availed against the permanen: handicap to which Bengal is subject: 
the lack of stimulus which is the penalty of her situation in the 
interior. Even under the British Raj, which has its source in sea- 
power, the capital of India has departed from Calcutta—a port 
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accessible to ocean-going vessels—and has shifted back to Delhi, 
where the Eurasian horseman is at home and the Western sea- 
farer isa stranger. As for the stimulus of the impact of our Western 
Civilization from across the sea—an impact which has given Bengal 
the character of a march for the first time in Hindu history ehe 
Bengali response to this challenge seems to lack vitality and 
originality. In Bengali souls, the ferment of Westernization is apt 
to deteriorate into ‘the leaven of the Scribes’. ‘Where there is no 
vision, the people perish’ ;! and, in the Indian National Movement, 
which the challenge ofthe West has evoked the inspiration and the 
leadership have been passing, as we have observed already, from 
Bengal to the Bombay Presidency. We may observe further that 
this hinterland of Bombay, which has thus become the principal 
march of India vis-à-vis the West, has not now acquired the 
character of a march for the first time in Hindu history. From the 
beginning, it has been exposed to external pressure of various kinds 
from various quarters: military pressure from Curjaras and Arabe 
by land; economic pressure from Arabs and Parsees by sea. ‘The 
greater the pressure the greater the stimulus’ is a maxim which is 
borne out by the phenomena of social geography in the Hindu 
World, as well as in the Far Eastern World and in the Sinic and in 

tiac, 


In the Sumeriz and Babylonic Worlds 

In the Sumeric World, we find the same law illustrated in the 
history of the Sumeric universal state.* The Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad was founded by a Sumerian dynasty whose capital was at 
Ur, in the heart of the homeland of the Sumeric Civilization. The 
Empire was restored, after a temporary breakdown, by an Amorite 
dynasty whose capital was at Babylon: ‘the Gate of the Gods’ 
which was also the gate through which the Amorite Nomads of 
the North Arabian Steppe had forced an entry into the Land of 
Shinar. "Thus, in the Sumeric universal state, political power passed 
from the interior to the march on which the heaviest external 
pressure was being exerted. 

"The same phenomena reappear in the history of the Babylonic 
Civilization which was ‘affliated’ to the Sumeric. We have seen 
that, in Babylonic history, Babylonia was surpassed, in arms and 
arts alike, by Assyria; and we have attributed Assyria’s superiority 
to the fact that, as compared with Babylonia, she was in a certain 
sense ‘new ground’. We shall now find a second and possibly more 
potent cause of Babylonia’s failure to hold her own against Assyria 


1 Proverbs xxx. 
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in the fact that Babylonia occupied a sheltered position in the 
interior of the Babylonic World, whereas Assyria was a march 
which bore the brunt of successive external pressures. In the post- 
Sumeric Völkerwanderung, Babylonia had suffered—and suc- 
cumbed to—an invasion of barbarian Kassites at the time when 
Assyria was suffering—and repelling—an invasion of barbarian 
Mitannians; and thereafter the Assyrians experienced—and resisted 
—further pressures from which the Babylonians were exempt. 
After being liberated, in the fourteenth century B.C., from the 
Mitannian pressure by the vicarious exertions of the Hittite Power," 
Assyria was involved, throughout the eleventh and tenth centuries, 
in a new struggle for existence against a more formidable adversary 
than Mitanni in the shape of Aram. The Aramaeans were Nomads 
who had issued out of the Arabian Peninsula, in company with the 
Hebrews, during the Völkerwanderung which preceded the birth 
of the Syriac Civilization; and while the Hebrews had drifted into. 
Southern Syria, the Aramaeans had drifted northwards in the 
ancient track of the Amorites. One wing of the migrant Aramaean 
horde had settled in the oases of east-central Syria, from Damascus 
to Hamah; another wing had lapped over the Middle Euphrates 
and had occupied the pasture-lands of Northern Mesopotamia; 
and it, was this eastern wing that came into collision with Assyria, 
‘The situation, however, was not in all respects the same as when 
the Araraaeans! Amorite s had forced an entry into the 
Sumeric World along this very track some twelve hundred years 
fore. 


be a 

The Amorites when they entered Akkad, like the Huns and 
Gurjaras when they entered India, had come in as undifferentiated 
barbarians and, as such, they had been converted easily and rapidly 
to the culture which they found in occupation of the ground on 
which they were trespassing. On the other hand, the Aramaeans, 
when they began to encroach upon the western borders of Assyria, 
had already come within the ambit of the nascent Syriac Civiliza- 
tion, just as the Turks who invaded India in the footsteps of the 
‘Huns had previously come within the ambit of the nascent Iranic 
Civilization and had been rendered immune to Hinduism by an 
anticipatory inoculation with Islam, Thus the Aramaean Syriac 
pressure upon the Babylonic World was as formidable a danger to 
the existence of the threatened civilization as the Turkish Muslim 
pressure upon the Hindu World; but, whereas the Rajputs failed 
to save India from being overrun by the Turks, the Assyrians not 
only checked the Aramaeans’ eastward advance in two centuries of 
defensive warfare but passed over thereafter, in the ninth century 

? Sec L. C G) 0) vol. jp 113, above, 
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B.C., into a counter-offensive which carried the Assyrian arms to 
the shores of the Mediterranean and ground all Syria under the 
Assyrian heel. Thus, in this first round of the long and arduous 
struggle between the Syriac and Babylonic civilizations, Assyria 
bore the brunt and gained the victory for the Babylonic World. In 
the meantime Babylonia had the easy task of assimilating the Chal- 
daeans—a Nomadic people who had issued out of the Arabian 
Peninsula simultaneously with the Aramaeans and the Hebrews, 
but whose line of migration lay so far to the south-east that the 
influence of the nascent Syriac Civilization did not reach them. 
Thus the Chaldaeans—like the Amorites and unlike the Aramaeans 
—came in as undifferentiated barbarians who were open to assimi- 
lation; and their infiltration into Babylonia, during the centuries 
when Assyria was fighting the Aramaeans for her life, was a peace- 
ful penetration instead of being a formidable ordeal. 

Moreover, the Aramaean front was only one of the fronts on 
which Assyria had to fight. While she was resisting the pressure 
from the Syriac Civilization on the south-west, she had to defend 
her rear against the highlanders of the Iranian and Anatolian 
plateaux on the east and the north, In this quarter, again, Assyria 

formed the function of a march covering the interior of the 
Babylonic World; and, while she eventually gained the upper hand 
over her Syriac adversaries, the highlanders kept her perpetually on 
the defensive, Indeed, when, through this warlike intercourse, the 
highland principality of Urartu, in the basin of Lake Van, even- 
tually became converted to the Babylonic Civilization, the struggle 
only became the more intense—like the struggle between the East 
Roman Empire and Bulgaria after the conversion of the Bulgarians 
to Orthodox Christianity. 

Nevertheless Assyria, under this perpetual pressure from every 
quarter, developed a vitality which Babylonia could not match so 
Tong as Assyria’ prowess gave her shelter, On the other and, the 
positions were reversed when Assyria turned her arms against the 
interior of the Babylonic World and ceased to defend its frontiers." 
During the seventh century B., she applied to her sister. country 
Babylonia the grinding pressure which she had applied in the ninth 
and eighth centuries to alien Syria; and this fearful challenge stimu- 
lated the Babylonians as potently as it stimulated the Syrians, though 
in a different way. In Syrian souls, it evoked the religious inspira- 
tion which found expression through the mouths of the Prophets 
of Israel; in Babylonian souls it evoked a dogged nationalism 


"This change in the direction of Assyrian energies is examined farther in IV. C (i) 
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which proved more than a match for the furor Assyriacus. The 
Babylonians—fortified by Chaldaean infusions and stecled by 
Assyrian atrocities—were in at the death when, at the close of the 
seventh century B.C., the highlanders of the Iranian Plateau over- 
whelmed Assyria at last; and these Median allies of Babylon in the 
war of annihilation against Assyria were able now to achieve the 
destruction of the Power which had successfully resisted the pres- 
sure of Urartu and the earlier pressure of Mitanni because Assyria, 
by the time when she had to deal with the Medes, had ceased to 
perform her historic function as a march. 

In the seventh century B.C., a wave of Eurasian Nomads- -the 
Cimmerians and the Scyths—broke over the north-western ex- 
tremity of the Iranian Plateau and descended upon the Babylonic 
and Syriac worlds, as the Huns and Gurjaras broke over the north- 
eastern extremity of the same plateau and descended upon the 
Indic World in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian Era, 
‘Therewith, the challenge of Nomadic invasion was presented in 
South-Western Asia for the first time since the occasion when, 
morethan a thousand years earlier, during the post-Sumeric Völker- 
wanderung, the Hyksos had broken out of the Eurasian Steppe and 
had swept across the derelict domain of the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad to settle in Syria! This time, Assyria was the South-West 
Asian Power whose proper task it was to take the Eurasian Nomads? 
challenge up; but, this time, Assyria failed to rise to the occasion 
for the first time in her history. Whether from impotence or from 
impolicy, she allowed the Nomads to raid South-Western Asia 
unchastised; and she even enlisted their services as mercenaries 
to fight for her in her Median and Babylonian wars, ‘Thereby, she 
repudiated the function which she had made her own for the last 
five centuries; and the Medes seized the opportunity thus offered 
to them. They stepped into the breach; occupied the vacant post 
of danger and honour; exterminated or subdued or expelled the 
Scythian intruders; and inherited, a their reward, the hegemony 
previously exercised by Assyria over South-Western Asia For 
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Assyria was a march or nothing. As soon as she failed to respond 
tothe: of external pressure from the human environment, 
she fell; and Media, who had taken up the Scythian challenge, was 
the Power that dealt Assyria her death-blow. 


In the Syriac World 

While the immediate consequence of the presentation of the 
Scythian challenge was the replacement of Assyria by Media, an 
ultimate consequence—which was of much greater historical im- 
portance—was the eventual victory of the Syriac Civilization in its 
long duel with the Babylonic—the duel which had begun in the 
eleventh century B.C. with the collision between Assyria and Aram. 
After the first round had been decided in favour of the Babylonic 
Civilization by the victorious Assyrian counter-offensive a 
Syria in the ninth and eighth centuries n.c., the struggle had shifted 
from the military to the cultural plane and had resolved itself into a 
competition between the two rival civilizations for the conversion 
of the highlanders on the Anatolian and Iranian plateaux, In this 
competition, the Babylonic Civilization gained an initial success, 
which has been mentioned above, in the conversion of Urartu; but 
this cultural "Babylonicization' of one highland country on the 
north which did not succumb to Assyrian arms was counter- 
balanced by the ‘Syriacization’ of another highland country on the 
east which the Assyrians temporarily succeeded in subjugating; 
and here, in Media, the Assyrians—in applying their ruthless 
policy of breaking their victims’ spirit by uprooting them from 
their homes and carrying them away captive—actually served as 
‘carriers’ for the Syriac Civilization which they had trampled 
under foot. p TM 

When the Assyrians finally broke the resistance of the Syriac 
peoples in the latter half of the eighth century B.C., they deported 
part of the conquered population to ‘the cities of the Medes’! but 
this extreme application of the maxim ‘Divide and rule’ had an 
unintended consequence. By the forcible introduction of Syriac 
deportees, the Medes were inoculated with the germs of the 
Syriac Civilization before they were stimulated, by the challenge 
of Scythian pressure, to step into Assyria's place. At the same 
time, the Scythian challenge, which called out this 'Syriacized" 
Media's energies, broke the ‘Babylonicized” Urartu's back; and 
thus the fivefold interaction between Syria and dana and Media 
and the Scyths and Urartu worked together for the Syriac Civiliza- 
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tion’s good. After the fall of Assyria, the remnant of the Babylonic 
World—now gathered together into ‘the Neo-Babylonian Empire" 
of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar—found itself hemmed in 
and pressed upon by the Syriac World on both flanks: not only 
from the rival civilization’s homeland in Syria itself but from the 
great new domain which the Syriac Clvilization'had now acquired 
for itself in Iran, From this encircling movement, the Babylonic 
Civilization had no more chance of escape than an antelope has 
from the toils of a boa-constrictor. The constriction and mastica- 
tion of the Babylonic Civilization by its victorious rival was only a 
matter of time; and the process was completed before the beginning 
of the Christian Era.t 

If we now turn our attention to the subsequent history of the 
Syriac Civilization, we shall find our law illustrated here again. 

"The enlarged Syriac World which had been brought into existence 
by the ‘Syriacization’ of Iran remained, from the seventh century 
B.C. onwards, in direct contact with the Eurasian Steppe; and it 
was from the Eurasian Nomads that it continued to receive the 
heaviest external pressure, In consonance with this, we find that, 
thenceforward, the primacy in the Syriac World passed, in suc- 
cession, to the peoples who successively took over the burden of 
keeping the Eurasian Nomads at bay, and to the regions which 
successively served as anti-Nomad marches. The Median hege- 
mony, for example, lasted just so long as the Medes held the front. 
line in the defensive warfare against Nomad aggression. ‘The hege- 
mony was forfeited by the Medes to the Persians because the princes 
of Persis had succeeded in snatching from their Median neighbours 
the wardenship of the Eurasian Marches and thereby relegating 
Media to an unexposed and unstimulating position in the interior 

. of the Syriac World. The Medes had been content to bar the 
fastens of the Nomads at ita narrowest point, where the Elbruz 
ge 


on one side and the Central Desert of Iran on the other 
side barely leave open, between them, ‘the Caspian Gates’. The 
‘Achaemenidae masked this Median front line, and redeemed from 
Nomad occupation a vast additional zone of Iranian territory, by 
extending their own dominions north-eastwards from their home 
territory of Persis right up to the line of the Oxus; and it was their 
expansion in this direction that made their fortune by putting 
them in a position to supersede the Medes as the Medes had super- 
seded the Assyrians? 
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‘This Achaemenian enterprise in the north- 
preliminary to the overthrow of the Median and to the 
foundation of a Syriac universal state in the form of an Achaemenian 
Empire, went almost unmarked among Hellenic observers, whose 
Vision did not yet extend to such distant horizons. Yet the acquisi- 
tion of Bactria was a more important step in the rise of the Achae- 
menian Power than the acquisition of Elam; and it was not for 
nothing that Cyrus met his death in fighting the Nomad Massagetae 
beyond the Jaxartes.! Under Cyrus’s successors, the Achaemenian 
Empire held against the Nomads, with a strong hand, every oasis. 
that could be created by irrigation along the courses of those rivers 
Heri Rud and Murghab, Oxus and Jaxartes—which flow out 
from the northern foot of the Iranian Plateau and from the western 
foot of the Pamirs to reach the Caspian or the Sea of Aral or else 
to lose themselves in the desert. We may conjecture that the 
pressure of the Eurasian Nomads upon this North-Eastern March 
of the Syriac universal state always weighed more heavily on the 
minds of Achaemenian statesmen than the pressure of the Hellenes 
upon the opposite extremity of their dominions—and this even 
during the Athenian counter-offensive that was kept up inter- 
mittently for thirty years after the failure of Xerxes” expedition 
against Greece. It was assuredly not until Alexander had crossed 
the Dardanelles, and perhaps not until he had crossed the Euphrates, 
that the Hellenic peril became a greater anxiety than the Nomad 
peril to the last Darius. 

Moreover, Alexander's own experience in the process of conquer- 
ing the Achaemenian Empire indicates that, here as elsewhere, the 
march which was exposed to the heaviest external pressure had 
been stimulated into a greater vitality than any other region. It 
took Alexander not more than five years to conquer outright, with- 
Out parley or compromise, the vast mass of the Achaemenian 
dominions, from the Dardanelles and the Libyan oases up to ‘the 
Caspian Gates’, where the Medes had halted in their pursuit of the 
routed Scyths and where Alexander overtook the dying Darius. 
Persis itself—the home territory of the imperial dynasty and the 
native land of the imperial people—quietly accepted the verdict 
of the Battle of Arbela, notwithstanding the stimulus which the 
Persians—having ‘elected to live as an imperial people in a rough 
country rather than to cultivate the lowlands as some other nation’s 
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slaves'i— had never ceased to derive from their physical environ- 
ment. Nevertheless, in this instance, the physical stimulus of a 
rough country upon the Persians showed itself less potent than the 
human stimulus of Nomad pressure upon their kinsmen in the 
north-eastern marches; for, Whereas it had taken Alexander no 
more than five years to conquer the interior of the Achaemenian 
Empire up to ‘the Caspian Gates’, it took him two whole years 
more to complete his task by conquering the marches in the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin. 

‘As soon as Alexander passed beyond the Caspian Gates, he 
experienced an entire change in the nature of the resistance which 
he encountered. Up to that point, he had secured the submission 
of vast provinces at the price of a few pitched battles against 
heterogeneous imperial field armies which showed little enthusiasm 
for defending territories where they fle themseives hardly more at 
home than the invader. Upon setting foot, however, in the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin after the last of the Achaemenian armies had been 
‘scattered to the winds, the Macedonian conqueror met with a spon- 
taneous resistance from a feudal aristocracy with local roots. The 
border barons of Bactria and Sogdiana defended themselves againgt 
the Macedonians as they were accustomed to defend themselves 
against the Massagetae. Their resistance was not only spontaneous. 
but energetic and protracted. Every castle stood a siege; and even 
when a baron had been brought to his knees he rose in revolt again. 
the moment the conqueror's back was turned. At the end of two 
strenuous campaigns, Alexander had to win the allegiance which 
force could not exact by a policy of conciliation. 

"Thus, doring the two centuries that had elapsed between the day 
when Cyrus met his death at the hands of the Massagetae on the far 
side of the Jaxartes and the day when Alexander gave the Nomads 
a lesson by bombarding them with his catapults without crossing 
the frontier river, the vitality of the Syriac universal state which 
was embodied in the Achaemenian Empire had come to be concen- 
trated in these north-eastern marches, where the Syriac World 
Ts pesed tothe severest external pressure. It is remarkable to 

is phenomenon reappearing when universal state, 
which had been prematurely cut short by the destruction of the 
Achaemenian Empire through Alexander's action, was reintegrated 
and resumed, after a Hellenic intrusion which had lasted a thousand 
years, in the “Abbasid Caliphate.* 

‘Though the ‘Abbasid capital was fixed, on considerations of geo- 
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graphical and administrative convenience, at Baghdad? in the 
ancient homeland of the Babylonic Civilization which had long 
since been absorbed into the Syriac World, the political and mili 
movement which completed the re-establishment of the Syriac 
universal state by setting up the ‘Abbasids in the place of the 
‘Umayyads originated in Khurisin: the province lying between 
‘the Caspian Gates’ and the Murghab, which was the north-eastern 
march of the Syriac World in that age? The stimulus which 
nerved Abu Muslim and his Khurisinis to overthrow the Umay- 
yads was the selfsame stimulus that, in earlier ages of Syriac 
history, bad nerved Cyrus and his Farsis to overthrow Astyages and 
the Medes, and had nerved the dihkans of Balkh and Sughd to 
measure themselves against the invincible Iskandar Dhu'l-Qarnayn. 
‘The challenge of pressure from the Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe 
was as stimulating to the latter-day Syriac frontiersmen who were 
confronted by the Ephthalites and the Turks and the Tirgesh as 
it had been to their predecessors who had had to deal with the 

and the Massagetae; and the Khurisinis’ historic feat of 
re-establishing the Syriac universal state in A.D. 751 was led up to, 
during the years 705-41, by the more arduous, if less momentous, 
feat of reincorporating the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin into the Syriac 
World after a separation that had lasted some eight or nine 
centuries. 
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‘Thereby, the North-Eastern Marches of the Syriac World, over 
against the Nomads of Eurasia, were restored, on the eve of the 
reintegration of the Syriac universal state under the ‘Abbasids, to 
the limits up to which they had been carried originally on the eve 
of the first establishment of the universal state under the Achae- 
menids. And thereafter history repeated itself yet again; for under 
the ‘Abbasid, as under the Achaemenid, régime the vitality of the 
Empire concentrated itself in the North-Eastern Marches as it 
ebbed away from the interior. This became apparent at the break- 
up of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, as it had become apparent, once 
before, at the destruction of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander; 
for the most powerful and effective and socially beneficent of the 
Caliphate's ‘successor-states’ arose one after another in this region. 
The Siminid régime at Balkh and Bukhara (A.D. 819-999) fostered 
Persian literature in its infancy and accomplished something which 
the Caliphate had never achieved in propagating Islam among the 
Nomads of the Steppe;! and it was only as converts that it suffered 
them at last to trespass from the desert on to the sown. Thereafter, 
one horde of these trespassers, the Saljüqs, when they had pene- 
trated to Baghdad in order to rescue the ‘Abbasid Caliphs from the 
tyranny of the sectarian Buwayhids, turned back to supplant their 
fellow-converts, the Ilek Khans, as wardens of the North-Eastern 
Marches against their unconverted Nomadic kinsmen who still 
remained on the Steppe. Under this Saljüq régime at Merv (A.D. 
1089-1141) the frontier of Dar-al-Islim was once more guarded as 
faithfully as it had been guarded by the Siminids; and even the 
Shahs of Khwirizm, who first rose to power by betraying their 
religion and allegiance when they joined forces (in A.D. 1141) with 
the pagan Nomad Qara Qitays in order to expel the Saljüq Sultan 
Sanjar from the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, eventually redeemed their 
honour when (from A.D, 1220 to 1231) they bore the brunt of the 
Mongol avalanche which finally overwhelmed Dar-al-Islim in the 
last convulsion of the post-Syriac Vélkerwanderung.* 
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Thus, over the course of some nineteen centuries of Syriac his- 
tory, from the seventh century B.C. to the thirteenth century of the 
Christian Era, we can observe one constant phenomenon. We find 
the pressure from the Eurasian Nomads normally exceeding in 
severity the pressures from other neighbours of the Syriac World, 
and concurrently we find the North-Eastern Marches, upon which 
the brunt of this pressure fell, normally surpassing in vitality all 
the other marches as well as the interior. 

‘The exception which proves the rule is the situation which pre- 
vailed, for some two centuries out of these nineteen, under the 
Seleucid Empire, which was the Achaemenian Empire's Hellenic 
‘successor-state’ in Asia." Under the Seleucid régime, as under 
the Achaemenid and the ‘Abbasid, vitality and power tended to 
pass from the interior of the Empire to the periphery; but whereas 
they passed under the Achaemenids from Persepolis and Susa and 
Babylon and Ecbatana to Bactria and Sogdiana, and under the 
‘Abbasids from Baghdad to Khurásin and to Transoxania, they 
flowed out, under the Seleucids, in the diametrically opposite 
direction: that is, from Seleucia-on-Tigris not to ‘Alexandria on 
the Verge’ of the Eurasian Steppe but to Antioch-on-Orontes. 
‘This gravitation of the Seleucid capital to a site which lay almost in 
view of the Mediterranean indicated that the Seleucid statesmen, 
unlike their Achaemenid predecessors, felt the pressure from the 
Hellenic World more acutely than the pressure from the Eurasian 
Nomads. The outcome, however, was to prove that the Seleucids" 
policy was ill-advised and the site of Antioch eccentric; for, not- 
withstanding the clever location of Antioch athwart the shortest 

age between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, the trans: 
Fer of the capital from Seleucia to Antioch cost the Seleucida heir 
Empire and the Syriac World its North-Eastern Marches. The 
first consequence was that the Greek garrisons in the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin, finding themselves left to their own resources, seceded from 
the Seleucid Empire and constituted themselves into an indepen- 
dent Power: the Hellenic Kingdom of Bactria. The second conse- 
quence was that this Hellenic Bactria, which had responded with 
such spirit to the challenge of desertion by resorting to self-help, 
found herself unequal in the long run to the task of holding the 
pagan Nomad Power, who took the Qara Qite in the rear. In this unheroic manner, 
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North-Fastern Marches against the Nomads without support from. 
the interior. In the second century B.C., Bactria succumbed to a 
Nomad invasion; and the ground then lost to the Nomads by the 
Greeks was only recovered from the Nomads by the Arabs some 
eight or nine centuries later? 


In the Iranic World over against Eurasia. 

‘The North-Eastern Marches over against the Eurasian Nomads, 
which were thus reincorporated into the Syriac World on the eve of 
the reintegration of the Syriac universal state, and which played a 
part of steadily increasing importance under the ‘Abbasid régime, 
produced their historic social effect once more in the first age of 
the Iranic Civilization, ‘affiliated’ to the Syriac Civilization, which 
emerged, after the interregnum following the break-up of the 'Ab- 
basid Caliphate, when the waters of the Mongol cataclysm began 
to subside. 

‘We can discern this effect in the diversity between the r 
historical roles of the two Mongol ‘sucoctaor-etatea’ which were 
deposited here—one in the borderland and the other in the interior. 
As between these two appanages of the Mongol Empire in Dir-al- 
Talim, nothing came of the principality of the House of Hulga, 
the so-called Il-Khans, in Iran and ‘Iraq. “The lines’ were ‘fallen 
unto’ these barbarians ‘in pleasant places; yea’, they had ‘a goodly 
heritage". And yet, ‘as the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away’, 
so the Il-Khans went down to the grave and came up no more 
On the other hand, out of the principality of the House of Chagha- 
tiy, which bestrode the borderline between the desert and the 
sown, there came forth two Powers which made their mark, for 
good or evil, on history: the Empire of Timur Lenk (‘Tamerlane’) 
in Central Asia and the later Empire of the Timurids in India, 
where Timur's great-great-great-grandson Babur played the part 
of David and Babur’s grandson Akbar the part of Solomon. 
A glance at the careers of ‘Timur and Babur shows that both 
were frontiersmen who were confronted by a challenge from 
the Eurasian Nomads of their time, and that both rose to great- 
ness by responding to this challenge successfully—each in his 


own way. 

Timur (imperabat A.D. 1369-1405) started life as a feudal baron 
in the district of Kish in Transoxania: that is tosay, in the sedentary 
as opposed to the Nomad section of the Chaghatiy dominions. 
‘The Chaghatay principality had been compacted of two component 
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pagan Nomads who were made in their own image. In AD. 1321, 
owever, a century after the Mongol conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes 


Chaghatiy’s appanage between two different branches of the 
eponym’s descendants; and the prelude to Timur's career opened 
with this event. The political separation enabled the sedentary 
Population in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin to assert itself culturally 
against the Nomadic element after a century of subjection; and 
the first consequence was that here, as in contemporary Iran and 
Hindustan and Anatolia, the nascent Tranic Civilization began to 
make headway. 

The partition was ied by, and was perhaps 
connected with, de convenon of he wenns teh f tii 
Chaghatay ids, who obtained the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin for their - 
portion, from their primitive Mongol paganism to the Islamic 
faith of their subjects; while even the eastern ranch of the House, 
whose portion was the Zungarian Steppe (now styled, par exce 
lence, ost ii iae to have been converted likewise a 
generation later, The next was a reaction of the 
‘Nomads against the rising power of the new sedentary civilization 


i—perhaps 
Nomad element there, who felt their old ascendancy slipping out of- 
their hands—and claimed dominion over the western as well as the 
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civilization. Thus, for them, the Eastern Khan's pretension carried 
with it the menace of a fresh bout of Nomad domination and a 
relapse into the barbarism from which they were just beginning to 

.. In this crisis, when Nomadism had returned to dispute 
with the young Iranic Civilization the possession of the border! 
between the Iranic World and the Eurasian Steppe, Timur Lenk 
stood forth as the champion of the Iranic Civilization, 

In AD. 1360, when Timur Lenk’s fellow-barons in Transoxania 
fled before the face of the Eastern Khan towards Khurisin, Timur 
alone had the courage to turn back and make terms with the 
intruder; and two years later, when Tughluq Timur Khan returned. 
to Mughalistan, he rewarded Timur Lenk by appointing him 
lieutenant, in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, to the Khan’s son, who 
remained behind as his father’s viceroy. This gave Timur his 
opportunity. He frs organized a successful insurrection, in the 

is-Jaxartes Basin, against the Eastern Khan's authority; and 
when, under his leadership, the peopl ofthe oases had defeated, in 
six years of defensive warfare (A.D. 13627), the efforts of the 
‘jatah’ to subdue them, Timur ventured upon the enterprise which 
had led Cyrus to his death beyond the Jaxartes and Darius to his 
discomfiture beyond the Danube. With the forces—military and 
religious—of the nascent Iranic Civilization at his back, Timur 
passed over to the offensive and attacked the Nomads on their own 
grund, in the heart of the Eurasian, Steppe; and, as far sis known, 
was the first sedentary Power before the Cossacks to attempt 
this tour de force with any success. In five campaigns in 'Mughali- 
stan' (circa A.D. 1369-80), he crushed the local Nomads of Chag- 
hatāy’s appanage and broke their spirit; and he finally reduced 
them to submission after he had performed an even greater feat: 
the crushing of the Nomads of Jüji's appanage, who ranged over 
the vast steppes of Qipchiq,? between the Altai Mountains and the 
Carpathians, and were the overlords of Khwürizm, along the 
Lower Oxus, on the one side and of Russia on the other. 

The collision between Timur and the hordes of Qipchiq was 
brought on by an act of aggression on Timur's part. Not content 
with chastising the Chaghatay Nomads for their attempt to reassert 
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their mastery over the sedentary section of Chaghatiy'sappanage, he 
set himself to liberate the oases of Khwirizm from the dominion of 
i id by A.D. 1380 he had attained this second 

in a series of campaigns which alternated with his 
punitive expeditions into ‘Mughalistan’. At the time, the Nomads 
of Qipchüq were impotent because they were a house divided 
against itself; and in 1378-80, when Timur was completing the 
liberation of Khwarizm, the Russians, in the opposite hinterland 
of the Qipchaq Steppe, momentarily succeeded in liberating them- 
selves from these same Nomads’ domination likewise. Immediately 
thereafter, however, the Nomads of Jüji's appanage were all united 
politically—perhaps for the first and last time in their history'— by 
the definitive victory of one of their warring princes, Toqatmysh 
Khan, over his rivals. In 1382 Togatmysh re-stal the 
ascendancy of Qipchig over Russia by taking and sacking Moscow. 
In 1388 he invaded the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin in order to re-estab- 
lish the status quo which Timur's aggression had overthrown there, 
Toqatmysh's attack was formidable, since he made it, not only 
at the head of the united forces of Qipchāq, but at a moment when 
‘Timur, at the head of his own forces, was absent on a campaign in 
the interior of the Iranic World, in Fars, ‘The hordes of Qipchaq, 
like the hordes of ‘Mughalistan’ before them, overran the oases 
of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin up to the walls of Samarqand; but 
on Timur’s approach they withdrew into their steppes without 
accepting battle, and left it to him to seek them out at home. Two 
years later, he did so. In January 1391, in midwinter, Timur 
plunged into the Qipchàq steppes; and this time it was in vain that 
the Nomads resorted to the elusive tactics with which they were 
accustomed to frustrate the punitive expeditions of sedentary 
Powers. When Darius had invaded these selfsame steppes at their 
‘opposite extremity some nineteen centuries earlier, he had been 
first exasperated and finally intimidated by the perpetual retreat of 
his mobile adversaries ever farther into the interior of their wilder- 
ness. When Timur embarked on the same enterprise, he had the 
hardihood and the generalship to beat the Nomads at their own 
game. He did not cease to follow them up until he hed traversed, 
at their heels, the whole breadth of the Eurasian Steppe and had 
forced them to give battle with their backs to the farther boundary 
of their vast ranges. Here, at Urtapa, in June 1391, he crushed the 
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hordes of Qipchiq, as he had once crushed those of ‘Mughalistan’, 
and then retraversed the breadth of the Steppe in midwinter to 
re-enter Samarqand twelve months after he had set out on this 
extraordinary campaign. 

In Timur's military prowess, the stimulating effect of pressure 
from the external human environment upon the frontiersmen who 
bear the brunt of it is eminently apparent, When Timur turned his 
arms against the interior of the Iranic World, he met there no 
Power that was able to withstand him. Indeed, when he traversed 
his own world from east to west, as he had traversed the Eurasian 
Steppe from south to north, he momentarily prostrated even his 
redoubtable fellow-frontiersmen the 'Osmanlis.! The collapse of 
the "Osmanlis when they came into collision with Timur’s 
oxanians may be taken as giving the measure of the difference in 
strength between the stimuli which these two frontier-com- 
munities of the Iranic World had derived respectively from their 
warfare against the Nomads and their warfare against Orthodox 
Christendom. It is not, of course, surprising that the challenge of 
the Nomads should have evoked a supreme military prowess in the 
frontier-community which nerved itself to take that challenge up. 
Nor is it surprising that a community which was so violently 
stimulated in this direction as were the Transoxanians in Timur’s 
day should have lost its social balance under the strain and have 
been drawn into that pathological pursuit of war for war's sake 
which constitutes the malady of Militarism. ‘Timur’s militarism, 
which brought to naught almost the whole of his constructive work 
and has justly given him as sinister a reputation as Sennacherib's, 
is examined in a later part of this Study in another connexion? 
Considering the predominance of this istic expression of 
"Transoxanian vitality in Timur's it is the more remark- 
able to find that, in the century immediately following Timur's 
death, the North-Eastern Marches, after having demonstrated their 
superiority to the interior of the Iranic World in arms, proceeded to 
make their own distinctive contribution to the Iranic intellectual 


While Timur's older contemporary Hafiz, the last but one of the 
great masters of Persian poetry; lived and died in Fars, at Shitiz, 
the last great master, Jami (vivebat A.D. 1414-92), was a Khurisini 
who lived at Herat, at the court of the Timurid Sultan Husayn b. 
Mansür b. Bayqari (regnabat A.D. 1468-1506). At the same court 
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lived Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i, a versatile genius who was not only 
Sultan Husayn's minister of state but was also the centre of a 
literary circle which gave birth to a new vernacular literature, on the 
Persian model, in the Turki language. Timur himself was a patron 
of men of letters; and personal contributions to the Iranic culture 
were made by several of his descendants. His grandson, Ulugh 
Beg (regnabat A.D. 1447-9) made his fame before he ascended the 
throne by building an observatory at Samarqand in A.D. 1421 and 
organizing the compilation of a set of astronomical tables which 
were completed in 1437/82 "imur's great-great-great-grandson 
Zahir-ad-Din Bibur (vivebat A.D. 1482-1530)—the Timurid prince 
of Farghina who found a new feld of action for his House 
in India—and Babur's cousin and contemporary Mirza Haydar 
Düghlit (vivebat A.D. 1499/1500-51) each wrote, in Turki and in 
Persian respectively, a noteworthy autobiographical history of his 
own times; and the literary gifts which manifested themselves in 
Babur's memoirs reappeared, among his descendants, in Gul Badan 
Begum's Humayin Nama and in Jahingir’s Tüzuk. 

Still more impressive is the hold which the Iranic culture 
acquired, after Timur’s harrying of the Steppes, over the hearts and 
minds of the Nomads, as illustrated by the career and personality 
of Yunus Khan: a common grandfather of Bibur and Haydar who 
ruled over ‘Mughalistan’ in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
ofthe Christian Era. Yunus had been handed over in his childhood 
as a hostage to the Timurids; studied for twelve years under 
Sharaf-ad-Din ‘Alf Yazdi (the biographer of Timur); travelled in 
Fars and Azerbaijan; settled in Shiraz, where he was known as 
‘ustid” or ‘master of arts’; and had finally been reinstated in 
"Mughalistan' by the Timurid Sultan Abu Sa‘id.+ The following 
sketch of him is given by his grandson Haydar 

“Yunus Khan was the greatest of all the Chaghatiy Khana, and before 
him there was, in many respects, no one aes ah hia family. None 
of the Chaghatay Khans who preceded him had passed the age of forty; 
nay, most of them never reached that age; but this prosperous Khan 
attained to the age of seventy-four. Towards the end of his life, growing 
repentant and devout, he became a disciple of that Refuge of the Pious, 
Nisir-ad-Din Khwaja ‘Ubayd-allah [in this history, wherever the term 
“His Holiness” is used, it refers to the Khwija]; and him the Khan 
followed with piety. He was also acquainted with many other shaykhs, 
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and used to associate with them. His nature was adorned with many 
high qualities and virtues; he possessed also many acquirements, among 
which may be mentioned the reading of the Qur’in, He was of an 
even temper, his conversation was charming, and he had a quick percep- 
tion. He excelled in penmanship, painting, and other accomplishments 
conformable with a healthy nature, and was well-trained in singing and 
instrumental music. . . . 

“At the beginning of the reign of Yunus Khan, all the Mughals dwelt, 
according to their custom, in Mughalistan; they avoided all towns and 
cultivated countries [and regarded them] with great repugnance. They 
were Musulmans in nothing but the name; in fact, not even in name, for 
they were carried off into countries round about, and sold as slaves like 
other infidels. After the Khan had had the happiness to kiss the feet of 
His Holiness, the latter wrote letters to all the surrounding Musulman 
rulers, saying: “We have seen Sultan Yunus Khan, and it is not lawful 
to molest a tribe whose chief is so good a Musulman.” 

“From that date no more Mughals who had been carried off were ever 
bought or sold as slaves in a Muhammadan country. The Mughals had 
always been this kind of Nomadic people. The Khan felt that until they 
settled down in cultivated countries and towns, they could never become 
true Musulmans. He therefore exerted himself to the utmost to bring 
their settlement about." 


Here we are shown the picture of a Khan of Mughalistan who 
was different indeed from that barbaric Tughluq Timur whose 
descent upon Transoxania a century earlier had been the starting- 
point of Timur Lenk’s career. The Nomads themselves, who had 
formerly made the transit from the desert to the sown as conquerors 
or raiders, now only make it when they are sold into slavery to their 
sedentary neighbours. As a result of Timur's action, the Nomads 
and their former victims have exchanged their roles. Even when, 
a century after the death of the great Transoxanian harrier of the 
Steppes, his homeland was swamped once again by an influx of 
Nomad conquerors—this time the uncouth Uzbegs from the far 
northern ranges of Western Siberia\—the light of the Iranic culture 
in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin was not quite put out, It communicated 
itself to the conquerors; and we have a history of the Mongols from 
the hand of a latter-day Uzbeg scholar-prince, Abu’l-Ghazi Khan 
of Khiva? (regnabat A.D. 1643-63). 


In the Iranic World over against Orthodox Christendom 


So much for the effect of the pressure from the Eurasian Steppe 
upon the Iranic World in administering to the North-Eastern 
Marches a special stimulus which was not received by the interior. 
If we turn to the North-Western March, where the Iranic Society 
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was confronted by Orthodox Christendom, we shall find another 
illustration of the same phenomenon in the remarkable diversity 
between the fortunes of the ‘Osmanlis and the Qaramanlis. 

These two Turkish communities were both of them ‘ 
states’ of the Anatolian Saljüq Sultanate: a Muslim Tur 
which had been established in the interior of Anatolia in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era, during the post-Syriac 
Völkerwanderung, by Saljüq Turkish adventurers who made pro- 
vision for themselves in this World and in the next by thus enlarging 
the borders of Dir-al-Islim at Orthodox Christendom's expense. 
When this Anatolian Saljüq Sultanate eventually broke up in the 
course of the thirteenth century, the Qaramanlis appeared to have 
the finest, and the ‘Osmanlis the poorest, prospects of all the Sal- 
jügs' heirs. The Qaramanlis inherited the kernel of the former 
Saljüq domain, including their predecessors’ capital, Qontyah, 
While the ‘Osmanls found themselves in possession of apiece of 

je husk. 

In fact, the ‘Osmanlis had received the leavings of the Saljüq 
estate in Anatolia because they were the latest comers of all the 
Anatolian Saljüq Sultans’ Turkish feudatories and had arrived, 
when they did arrive, in humble circumstances. Their eponym, 
‘Osman, was the son of a certain Ertoghrul who had led into Ana- 
tolia a nameless band of Turkish refugees: an insignificant frag- 
ment of the human wreckage which had been hurled to the farthest 
extremities of Dar-al-Islim by the tremendous impact of the Mon- 
gol wave when it broke upon the North-Eastern Marches out of 
the heart of the Eurasian Steppe. The last of the Anatolian Saljüqs. 
had assigned to these refugee fathers of the ‘Osmanlis a strip of 
territory on the north-western edge of the Anatolian Plateau, 
where the Saljüq dominions then marched with the Anatolian 
territories which were still held by the East Roman Empire along 
the Asiatic shores of the Sea of Marmara. This outlying and 
exposed position, where the 'Osmanlis at last found rest for 
the sole of *heir foot after a trek which had carried them from the 
Oxus to the Sangarius, was appropriately called Sultan Önü, the 
Saljüq Sultan’s ‘battle-front’. The refugees had broken contact 
with the Mongols, only to be thrown into action against the East 
Romans; and they must have envied the fortune of the Qaramanlis, 
whose lot had been cast in the sheltered interior of Anatolia, But 
beggars could not be choosers. ‘Osman submitted to the decree of 
Destiny which had condemned him, in a new and strange environ- 
ment, to be a frontiersman like his fathers before him. He set him- 
self to enlarge the borders at his Orthodox Christian neighbours’ - 
expense, and took as his first objective the East Roman city of 
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Brusa. The capture of Brusa took him nine years (A.D. 1317-20); 
but the 'Osmaslis have justly called themselves by his name, for 
‘Osmin was the true founder of the Ottoman Empire. He had 
determined the direction in which the Ottoman Power was thence- 
forth to expand without ever being brought to a halt until the day 
when it laid siege in vain to Vienna.t 

Within thirty years of the fall of Brusa, the ‘Osmanlis had gained 
a footing on the European shore of the Dardanelles; and it was in 
Europe and not in Asia that they made their fortunes. ‘Through 
their conquests in the Balkan Peninsula, into which the centre of 
gravity of the Orthodox Christian World had already shifted from 
its earliest seat in Anatolia, the 'Osmanlis acquired a prestige, as 
‘the Gházis of Rum’, which spread through the Iranic World to 
India and through the Arabic World to Morocco * and at the same 
time these conquests beyond the borders of the Iranic World so 
increased their power by comparison with that of the other Turkish 
‘successor-states? of the Anatolian Saljüq Sultanate in the interior 
that, before Timur Lenk launched his lightning campaign in Ana- 
tolia, they had subdued the Qaramanlis and the other Turkish 
communities in Anatolia with their left hand while they were sub- 
duing the Greeks and Serbs and Bulgars with their right. 

‘Timur sought to give permanence to the effects of the blow 
which he had dealt the ‘Onmanlis at Angora by restoring through- 
out Anatolia the status quo ante the establishment of the Ottoman 
ascendancy; but Timur’s hasty revision of the local political may 
ould not perform the miracle of instilling into the stale Qaramanli 
Turk of the interior the qualities of energy and adaptability which 
he needed in order to hold his own against the dynamic ‘Osmanli 
‘Turk of the marches. ‘All the King’s horses and all the King's 
men could not set up Caramania again’ The Transoranians could 
only have changed the history of Anatolia if they had come to 
stay; and when, after a single campaign, they departed, never to 
return, the fate of Qaraman was sealed. She had merely obtained 
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a reprieve; and, although she showed herself as stubborn as ever in 
defensive warfare, the Ottoman Sultan Mchmed the Conqueror, 
after rounding off his dominions in the Balkan Peninsula by taking 
Constantinople in A.D. 1453, was able to round them off in Anatolia 
aio by annexing Qaraman to the Ottoman Empire, once and for 
all, in 1465. 

"The Turkish principality of Qaraman, which thus succumbed to 
the "Osmanlis after having existed for something less than two 
centuries from first to last, was almost coincident in area with the 
District of the Anatolic Army Corps which, in the earliest age of 
Orthodox Christian history, had held the primacy among all the 
army corps districts of the East Roman Empire. In its canton- 
ments here on the plateau, the Anatolic Corps had established its 
precedence over the Thracensian Corps, which was cantoned in 
the Anatolian hinterland of the Aegean, and over the Imperial 
Guard (‘Obsequium’), which was cantoned in the Anatolian hinter- 
land of the Marmara. On the other hand, the Qaramanlis, when 
they occupied the site of the Anatolic Army Corps District in a 
later age, failed to hold their own against the 'Osmanlis, who in this 
later age were occupying the former cantonments of the East Roman 
Imperial Guard. It will be scen that, in terms of physical geography, 
the respective roles of these several regions of Anatolia in the 
earlier and the later of the two ages in question were precisely 
inverted. The region which had played the dominant role in the 
East Roman Empire as the District of the Anatolic Corps played 
a secondary role in Turkish Anatolia as the principality of Qara- 
man; and, conversely, the region which had played a secon 
role as the District of the East Roman Imperial Guard played a 
dominant role as the nucleus of the Ottoman Empire. Why was it 
that these regions thus came to exchange roles within the span of 
a few centuries? It was because, in terms of human geography, 
Anatolia had been transferred, in the interval, from the domain of 
one civilization to that of another—and had been made, in the 
process, to turn right-about-face—as aresult of the Saljüq conquest. 

If the political geography of Anatolia is examined again in the 
light of this historic transformation, it will be seen that, in both 
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periods alike, the respective rolés of the several regions conform to 
and illustrate the law that a march enjoys a stimulus which does not 
reach the interior. During the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Christian Era, when the Anatolic Corps was dominating the East 
Roman Empire, it was at the same time holding the front line on the 
front on which Orthodox Christendom was then being subjected to 
the heaviest external pressure—the south-eastern front, over against 
the Arab Caliphate—while the Thracensian Corps and the Imperial 
Guard, which were playing secondary parts, were standing relatively 
at ease, in the rear. On the other hand, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the 'Osmanlis were establishing their 
ascendancy over the other Turkish successors of the Saljüqs, their 
domain in the former cantonments of the East Roman Imperial 
Guard had become the north-western march of the Iranic World 
against Orthodox Christendom, while the domain of the Qara- 
manlis, in the former cantonments of the Anatolic Corps, had 
ceased to be a march and had been relegated to the interior as a 
consequence of the transfer of this region from the Orthodox 
Christian World to the Iranic. 


In Russian Orthodox Christendom 

When we pass on from the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
to its offshoot in Russia, we find that here, as elsewhere, the 
vitality of the society has tended to concentrate itself, successively, 
in one march after another as the relative strengths of the respective 
external pressures upon the several marches have varied in the 
course of history. 

‘The Russian region in which the Orthodox Christian Civilization 
first took root, at the time of its original transplantation across the 
Black Sea and across the Eurasian Steppe from Constantinople, 
was the uj basin of the River Dniepr. From there, the centre of 

ravity of the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia was trans- 

ferred, in the course of the twelfth century, to the upper basin of the 
Volga by the Russian frontiersmen who were enlarging the borders 
in this direction at the expense of the primitive pagan Finnish 
denizens of the north-eastern forests. ‘Thereafter, the seat of 
vitality shifted again and passed, this time, from the Upper Volga 
to the lower Dniepr when the light pressure from the forest peoples. 
was outweighed by a crushing pressure from the Nomads of the 
Eurasian Steppe. This pressure, which was suddenly imposed 
upon the Russians as a result of the Mongol Bata Khan's famous 
campaign of A.D. 1237, was indeed extreme and prolonged; and it is 
interesting to observe that, in this instance as in others, a challenge 
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of unusual severity evoked a response which was remarkably 
original and creative. 

"his response was nothing less than the evolution of a new 
manner of life, and a new social organization, which enabled a 
sedentary society, for the first time in the history of civilizations, 
not merely to hold its own against the Eurasian Nomads (as the 
‘Transoxanian frontiersmen had once held their own in certain ages 
of Syriac history), and not merely to chastise the Nomads (as 
‘Timur had chastised them) by transitory punitive expeditions into 
the Steppes, but actually to make an enduring conquest of Nomad 
ground and to change the face of the landscape by transforming the 
Nomads’ cattle-ranges into peasants’ fields and replacing their 
mobile camps by permanent villages. The Cossacks, who per- 
formed this unprecedented feat, were frontiersmen of Russian 
Orthodox Christendom, over against the Eurasian Nomads, who 
were tempered in the furnace and fashioned on the anvil of border- 
warfare in the course of the two centuries following the first 
establishment of the Mongol domination.’ The far-flung Cossack 
communities which—at the moment of their annihilation in the 
Russian Communist Revolution of 1917—were echeloned right 
across Asia from the banks of the Don to the banks of the Ussuri— 
were all derived from a single mother community, the Cossack 
Army of the Dniepr; and we find the characteristic Cossack institu- 
tions already fully developed here by the time when, in the fifteenth 
century, the Dniepr Cossacks first make their appearance in 
recorded history. 

"These original Cossacks were a semi-monastic military brother- 
hood, existing for a single purpose, which displays points of resem- 
blance to the Scandinavian brotherhood of the Jomsborg Vikings? 
and to the Hellenic brotherhood of the Spartans? as well as to 
the Cossacks’ own Western Christian contemporaries the Crusad- 
ing Orders of Knighthood. "The water-girt fortress of Jomsborg, 
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ensconced between sea and ‘haff’, is reproduced in ‘the Sich’: the 
river-girt fortress of the Cossacks on an island in the Dniepr. The 
Helot peasantry which tilled the Spartans’ fields, in order that their 
masters might devote their whole time and energy to the practice 
of arms, is reproduced in the servile peasantry which laboured for 
the Cossacks in return for their protection. "The devotion of the 
‘Templars and Hospitallers and Teutonic Knights to a single pur- 
pose is reproduced in the similar devotion of the Cossacks, whose 
vocation it was likewise to live and die as Crusaders against pagans 
and Muslims. The Cossacks, however, in their method of con- 
ducting their truceless warfare against the Eurasian Nomads, 
displayed a further characteristic in which they did not so much re- 
produce the past as anticipate the future. For they resembled the 
Colonial Powers of the modern Western World in their strategic 
outlook. They realized that, if a civilization is to wage war against 
barbarians with success, it must fight them with other weapons and 
other resources than their own. 
a fortu the moder Western ‘empire-builder’ have overwhelmed 

ir primitive opponents by bringing to em the 
Superior resources of lodostallsmy 00 the Comedia overwhelmed 
the Nomads by availing themselves of the superior resources of 
agriculture, And as modern Western generalship has reduced the 
Nomads to military impotence, on the Nomads’ own ground, by 
outmatching their mobility and overtaking their elusiveness through 
the employment of newfangled and bewildering and invincible 
technical devices like railways and motor-cars and aeroplanes, so 
the Cossacks reduced the Nomads to military impotence in their 
‘own way by seizing upon the rivers: the one natural feature on the 
Steppe which was not under the Nomads’ control and which told 
against them instead of telling in their favour. The rivers were 
formidable as obstacles and useless as means of transport to the 
Nomad horseman, whereas the Russian peasant and lumberman, 
with a lingering trace of Scandinavian seamanship in his social 
tradition, was expert in river navigation. Accordingly the Cos- 
sacks, when they ventured out of the Russian forests in order 
to dispute with the Nomads the mastery of the Nomads’ native 
Steppes, did not neglect, in their new environment, to take advan- 
tage of their own hereditary skill. In learning to vie with their 
‘Nomad adversaries in the art of horsemanship, they did not forget 
to be watermen ; and it was by boat, and not on horseback, that they 
eventually won their way to the dominion of Eurasia, 

Descending the Dniepr, the Cossacks held the river-line, main- 
taining their own communications upstream with Russia, and 
cutting the Nomads’ communications from bank to bank, by their 
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command of the water. Moreover, the tributary streams led the 
Cossack boatmen, by easy portages, from one river-basin to another ; 
and before the end of the sixteenth century the parent Cossack 
community along the line of the Dniepr had given birth to two 
daughter communities: the Cossacks of the Don and the Cossacks 
of the Yu! Thereafter, in an unequal alliance with Muscovy 
which accelerated their expansion but ultimately cost them their 
independence, the Cossacks extended their range from the rivers 
which flow into the Black Sea and the Caspian across the Steppes 
to the rivers which flow into the Arctic Ocean across Siberia. In 
A.D. 1586 they crossed the watershed between the basins of the 
Volga and the Ob; by 1638 their exploration of Siberian inland 
waters had brought them to the shores of the Pacific on the Sea of 
Okhotsk R 

In the same century in which the Cossacks thus signalized their 
victorious reaction to the re of the Nomads on the south- 
eastern borders of Russian lox Christendom, another frontier 
became the principal recipient of external pressure upon Russia 
and concurrently the principal focus of Russian vitality. In the 
seventeenth century, Russia experienced, for the first time in her 
history, a formidable pressure from the Western World. A Polish 
army penetrated to Moscow and remained in occupation of the 
Kremlin for over two years (20th September, 1610, to 22nd Octo- 
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continued to rise until the steam was blown off at last in the great 
explosion of 1914-18. After that catastrophe, which shattered the 

re-existent political structure of Europe and interposed a broad 
Pitter of debris the East-European ‘succeator-sates' —between 
Russia and the surviving Great Powers of the Western World, the 
capital of the Russian Empire, in its latest metamorphosis the 
U.S.S.R., promptly swung back from the eccentric position on 
the Western March in which it had remained fixed for more than 
two centuries to the position of greatest administrative convenience 
in the interior: that is to say, from Leningrad to Moscow." 


In Japan 

If we now take a comparative view of this history of the offshoot 
of the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia and the history 
of the offshoot of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan, we shall 
observe, in Japanese history, an outflow of vitality and power from 
the interior into a march which closely corresponds to the first 
of the three movements in Russian history which we have just been 
examining. We have seen that the centre of gravity of the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization in Russia was transferre from the upper 
basin of the Dniepr—the region in which the offshoot first took 
root—to the upper basin of the Volga when this latter region was 
added to the domain of Russian Orthodox Christendom by the 
prowess of the Russian backwoodsmen. We may now observe 
that the centre of gravity of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan 
likewise shifted from the region in which the offshoot first took. 
root in this case—that is, from Yamato—to a region in the back- 
woods which was subsequently added to the domain of the Japanese 
Far Eastern Civilization : shifted, that is to say, from Yamato to the 
Kwanto. In the historical geography of Japan, Nara and Kyoto are 
the analogues of the Russian Kiev, while Kamakura and Yedo- 
‘Tokyo are the analogues, respectively, of the Russian Vladimir 
and the Russian Moscow. The contrast between ‘the Kiev Period’ 
and ‘the Moscow Period’ of Russian history reappears, with an 
accentuated sharpness, in the contrast between ‘the Nara and 
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Kyoto Period’ of Japanese history (sixth* to twelfth century of the 
Christian Era) on the one hand and ‘the Kamakura and Ashikaga 
Period" (a.D. 1184-1597) on the other. The first precocious and 
histicated bloom of the Far Eastern Civilization on Japanese 
soil at Nara and Kyoto has that exotic air of a hot-house plant, keep- 
ing alive by a tour de force in an unfavourable climate, which is also 
characteristic, though in a less extreme degree, of the first bloom of 
the Orthodox Christian Civilization on Russian soil at Kiev. And 
the passing of the sceptre in the twelfth century of the Christian 
Era from sophisticated Kiev to rude Viadimir—the natural break- 
down of an artificial state of affairs—is analogous to the more 
violent and dramatic revolution in Japan through which, in the 
course of the sarhe century, the régime of ‘the Cloistered Emperors’ 
of Yamato was overthrown and was replaced by that of the feudal 
nobility of the Kwanto. "The new masters of Japan, like those of 
Russia, were men of war who had acquired land and power and 
military spirit in the of enlarging the borders at the expense 
of the primitive peoples of the north-eastern forests (the Ainu being 
the count , in the Japanese hinterland, of the Finns in the 
Russian). Thus in Japan, as in Russia, vitality flowed away from 
the sheltered interior towards the exposed frontier until eventually 
power followed suit.* 


In the Minoan and Hellenic Worlds 

In the Minoan World, which we may consider next, the quarter 
in which the heaviest pressure was felt was the frontier over against 
the continental European barbarians; and, in the course of Minoan 
history, vitality and power duly passed from the maritime interior 
to che continental European marches. When ‘the Thalassocracy of 
‘Minos’ was in its hey-day, the cultivated inhabitants of the unwalled 
imperial capitals at Cnossos and Phaestus, on the island of Crete, 
doubtless looked down upon the wardens of the marches who had 
to live a ruder life—eribbed, cabined, and confined within the 
clumsily massive walls of Tiryns and Mycenae—for fear of the 
barbarians at their gates. How much more elegant and comfortable 
to be protected, as the Eteocretans were, by the shapely wooden 
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walls of an Imperial Navy which was in soleand complete command 
of the estranging sea! Yet, here again, pressure administered a 
stimulus which eventually gave Mycenae and Tiryns the mastery 
over Phaestus and Cnossos. The pioneers who had won for the 
Minoan Civilization a footing on the European mainland, in 
defiance of the continental barbarians, by building those gigantic 
fortifications, found energy and enterprise to spare, from their task 
of holding their own on land, to compete with their imperial 
cousins! in Crete for the control of the sea. While they kept the 
continental barbarians at bay with one hand, they launched a 
battle-fleet with the other; and our archaeologists conjecture that 
it was a Mycenaean Armada which put a sudden and catastrophic 
end to the Minoan Thalassocracy by breaking through the boasted 
wooden walls of Crete and sacking the open city of Cnossos towards 
the close of the fifteenth century B.C. 

When we on to the history of the Hellenic Civilization 
which was ‘affiliated’ to the Minoan Civilization, we find that in 
the Hellenic World, likewise, the continental Eu marches 
Were the zone of greatest external pressure and that the vitality and 
power of the Hellenic Society tended to concentrate themselves at 
different points in this zone successively as the incidence of the. 
pressure shifted hither and thither in the course of Hellenic history. 

In the Greek Peninsula, the hegemony which was first held by a 
city-state situated in ‘the Island of Pelops’ passed from Sparta to 
Athens, on the continental side of the Isthmus of Corinth, and then 
from both Athens and Sparta to Thebes, on the continental side of 
Mounts Cithaeron and Parnes, until it came to rest at the roots 
of the Peninsula in Macedonia: the frontier state of Greece over 
against the continental European barbarians Similarly, in the 
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Italian Peninsula, the hegemony which had first been held by 
Syracuse in the island of Sicily (an island which, in terms of human. 
geography, is only insular ín the same degree as the Peloponnese) 
was afterwards contended for between two Powers which were 
both situated on the continental side of the Straits of Messina: 
Samnium and Rome, Moreover, this contest was won, not by 
Samnium, who had both hands free for fighting her duel with her 
Italian neighbour, but by Rome, who was constrained to fight 
Samnium with one hand while she was employing the other in 
keeping at arm's length the Celtic barbarians who were pressing 
upon Italy from the heart of Continental Europe. Yet Rome beat 
ium and won the hegemony of Italy, not in spite of, but 
because of, the fact that she had previously taken over the warden- 
ship of the continental march of Italy when the Etruscans had 
shown themselves unequal to the task;! for the pressure which had 
thus fallen upon Rome acted as a stimulus and not as a handicap. 
From the days of Camillus to the days of Caesar, during the four 
centuries which it took the Romans to build up their empire, the 
peril which was their bugbear—more trying to Roman nerves than 
Carthaginian galley-beaks or Macedonian pike-heads—was the 
barbarian avalanche: the ‘Gallicus Tumultus’; and the genius of 
Hannibal showed itself in nothing so much as in his decision to 
attack Rome from the quarter from which, in Roman eyes, an 
aggressor ever appeared the most formidable. In making the 
of the Alps and bringing the Celtic avalanche down with 

Fim in fll force tn his descent df the Tan slope, Hannibal was 
seeking to reproduce artificially, for the undoing of the Romans, 
the natural catastrophe which, some two centuries earlier, had 
overwhelmed the Etruscans. He was seeking to bring upon the 
Romans the destruction which, in Mr. Kipling’s story, Mowgli 
brought upon Shere Khan when he sent the herd of buffalo stam- 


quite otherwise than Mowgli's best 
nerve, like Shere Khan, and turning tail, the Romans refused to 
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‘despair of the Republic’ and turned at bay; and in defeating 
Hannibal and his Celtic allies they determined their own destinies. 
‘The general result of the victory of Rome in the Hannibalic War was 
that the Roman Empire grew- nd merged—into a Hellenic unive 
sal state, One particular result was that Rome won—and lost—the 
hegemony over the whole Hellenic World by becoming the sole 
warden of the continental European marches. 

This devolution upon Rome of the sole responsibility for the 
defence of Hellenism against the continental European barbarians 
was manifest to the World, and was acknowledged even by the 
Romans themselves, when Augustus organized the Roman frontier 
along the longest diameter of the Continent from the mouth of the 
Rhine to the mouth of the Danube; but this vast extension of 
Rome's commitments, as compared with the local wardenship of 
the Italian march which she had originally taken over from the 
Etruscans, had devolved upon the Romans against their will and 
had still been repudiated by them in theory long after it had 
become an accomplished fact. ‘The advance of the Roman frontier 
from the line of the Po, where it had stood at the outbreak of the 
Hannibalic War, to the distant line of the Rhine was a direct, 
though long-delayed, consequence of the Hannibalic War itself, in 
which the western comer of Transalpine Europe had become 
both the prize of victory and the key to the retention of its fruits." 
"The parallel advance of the frontier from the Po to the Danube was 
a direct consequence of Rome's victory over Macedonia and there- 
fore an indirect consequence of her victory over Hannibal, since. 
it was the Hannibalic War that precipitated the collision between 
Rome and Macedonia and also predetermined the outcome. 

In this trial of strength between the Power which had become 
the warden of the continental European marches of the Hellenic 
Civilization in Italy and the Power which was the warden of the 
corresponding marches in Greece, Macedonia did not succumb to 
Rome without a struggle? for the Macedonians had been trained 
in the same school of border-warfare as the Romans, and they too 
were redoubtable frontiersmen and barbarian-fighters in their 
degree. The Hannibalic War, however, had been an unprecedented 
ordeal from which the Macedonians had held aloof, while the 
Romans had been made by their Punic adversaries to pass through 
the fire like the children offered to Molech and the burning fiery 
furnace had tempered the Roman steel to a cutting edge which 
clove the Macedonian buckler at one stroke and mercilessly shore 
through the living flesh, This figurative manner of speech is 

1 On this He 
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literally borne out by the following description? of the effect upon 
the Macedonians’ moral when they first encountered a weapon 
which the Romans had just adopted, in the course of the Hannibalic 
War, from some of the European barbarians in Hannibal's service. 
‘The incident was the sequel to a cavalry skirmish in Illyria between. 
the Roman and Macedonian outposts in the opening phase of the 
campaign of the year 200 B.C. 

‘Philip reckoned that it would conduce to his popularity with the 
troops, and would increase their readiness to risk their lives in his 
service, if he looked after the burial of the men who had fallen in this 
reconnaissance; so he gave orders for the bodies to be brought to camp 
and buried in the sight of the whole army with military honours. 
Nothing, however, is so uncertain and so unpredictable as the psychology 
of the crowd; for the spectacle which was to have fortified the troops" 
moral actually bad the effect of shaking it. In hostilities with their usual 
Greek and Illyrian adversaries, the Macedonians were only familiar with 
spear-wounds and arrow-wounds and occasional lance-wounds. They 
now saw the execution done by the Spanish sword: mutilated trunks 
with the arms shorn away, heads severed from bodies by strokes that had 
cleft right through the neck, intestines laid bare, and other horrors; and 
this ocular demonstration of the type of weapon and type of fighting- 
man that they now had to face simply threw them into a panic. The 
King himself was terror-stricken at the thought that he had not 
faced the Romans in a pitched battle; and accordingly he recalled hi 
son, with the garrison that was guarding the Pelagonian Pass, to reinforce 
his own army, and thus exposed Macedonia to invasion by Pleuratus 
and by the Dardanians.’ 

‘Thus the Macedonian frontiersman, when he came to grips with 
the Roman, found himself as hopelessly outmatched in armament 
as Hector when he faced Achilles in his last battle. Yet, in that 
legendary combat, it was not only Hector who was fey. It was 
Achilles’ doom to meet his death from a Dardanian arrow when he 
had laid his Trojan rival low; and the drama of Achilles and Hector. 
was re-enacted to the bitter end by Rome and Macedonia. The 
King of Macedonia, in the shock of his collision with the 
power of Rome, had thrown up his wardenship of the continental 
European marches of the Hellenic World in that vital section, 
‘covering the Greek Peninsula, which Macedonia had guarded 
hitherto, By withdrawing the frontier guard, he had exposed not 
only his own Kingdom but the whole of Greece to invasion by the 
Dardanian barbarians of the Upper Vardar Valley and the Illyrian 
barbarians of Scodra. But the responsibility which King Philip 
had thrown off in his extremity, as he went out to meet defeat at 
Roman hands, could not be repudiated by Philip's conquerors. 


1 Livy Book XXXI, h.34. 
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Inexorably, the burden of vanquished Macedonia became the bur- 
den of victorious Rome; and it was Philip's abandonment of the 
old Macedonian border in the Vardar Basin in the year 200 B.C. 
that compelled Augustus, two centuries later, to advance the 
Roman border up to the Danube, as well as up to the Rhine, from 
the Basin of the Po. Thus, in the event, the Illyrian and the 
Dardanian, as well as the Spaniard and the Gaul, were brought 
within the frontiers of the Hellenic universal state by Roman force 
of arms; and so it was that Rome, in winning the hegemony of the 
Hellenic World from Carthage and Macedon, set up a train of 
‘events which inevitably transferred the hegemony to other hands 
again in the fullness of time. 
For Rome had no peculiar magic. 

‘The same arts that did gain 

A power, must it maintain— 
and Rome was no more capable than her predecessors and victims 
of maintaining a hegemony which had been gained under the 
stimulus of barbarian pressure after she had deprived herself 
of that stimulus in obedience to the very necessities of her new 
situation, In the last phase of Hellenic history, power and 
vitality flowed away once more from the interior to the marches; 
and this time the current left Rome stranded. ‘The stimulus which 
had once nerved Rome to overcome Syracuse and Samnium and 
Carthage and Macedon now nerved Illyria and Gaul, in their turn, 
to dominate Rome herself, Some three centuries after Augustus 
had organized the Danubian frontier, the dominion which the first 
Roman Emperor had gathered into his hands for transmission to 
Roman successors was being exercised by the Illyrian Diocletiant 
and by the Dardanian Constantine; and the Roman Empire was 
being governed, not from the banks of the Tiber nor even from 
Milan beyond the farther bank of the Po, but from two cities in the 
immediate hinterlands of the two continental frontiers: from Con- 
stantinople behind the Lower Danube and from Trier behind the 
‘Middle Rhine. In the last agony, when the Empire broke up and 
the Old Rome opened her gates to the Goths and Vandals, New 
Rome remained an impregnable city of refuge—never to be 
swamped by the barbarian waves that broke upon its walls from 
beyond the old front line. As for the Rhineland, it played the same 
role in the break-up of the Roman Empire as Transoxania in the 
3 Dioctnn cme from Decl a vilage in the Basin of the Lak of Seoda which, in 
5 Coietatine e father, Castanos Chorus ame fror Naissus Nh) in the Morava 
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break-up of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, Under the Merovingian régime 
it became the seat of the least ineffective and least ephemeral of all 
the defunct empire's ‘successor-states’. 

In the break-up of the Hellenic universal state, we can observe 
the stimulus of exposure to external pressure at work, not only in 
its general social effect upon whole territories and populations, but 
also in its particular personal effect upon single individuals. On 
this plane, it produced, ‘in real life’, the astonishing results which 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has imagined in his fantasy “The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill’. It transformed pacific men of letters into warlike 
men of action. In order to perform this miracle, the stimulus had, 
of course, to be administered with extreme violence. Pausanias the 
antiquarian, for example, was not made anew man by the momentary 
appearance, in the Asopus Valley, of a stray band of trans-frontier 
barbarians. Pausanias was a contemporary of Marcus Aurelius, and 
in that generation, some two centuries after the establishment of the 
Danubian frontier, such mishaps as this passed off without stirring 
men's souls to the depths, because they were regarded as curiosities 
rather than as portents, Even so, the vagaries of the outlandish 
Costoboci caused at least one citizen of one city in Greece to take up 
arms and die in battle for hearth and home in the manner of the 

‘which was also to be the manner of the future}! while the more 
formidable upheaval in the hinterland of the Danubian frontier 
—a wave in a new movement of barbarian unrest in which the 
Costobocan raid on Greece was a casual ripple—compelled the 
hilosopher-emperor to devote his last years to the uncongenial 
Fincas of punitive border warfare, 

‘The emergency which gave a Mnésibülus or a Marcus the 
‘occasion for a noble gesture was felt in grim earnest in the days of 
Athenian Dexippus, and yet more in the days of Cyrenaean Synesius 
and Arvernian Sidonius Apollinaris. In those latter days, no man. 
could blind himself to the fact that the barbarian enemy was now 
within the gates of the Hellenic World; and this challenge to the 
inner citadel of Hellenism transfigured the last custodians of the 
Hellenic cultural tradition. The Gothic threat to Athens nerved 
the historian Dexippus to take up the sword in order to resume 
the pen when the tyranny was overpast. The Gothic threat to 
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away, changed the whole course of Synesius's and Sidonius's lives, 
Te turned them from cultivated and lethargic country-gentlemen into 
energetic barbarian-fighters and devoted shepherds of souls, By the 
third generation, when the intrusive barbarism had become endemic, 
the ci-devant heirs of the Hellenic culture in a derelict world had 
adapted themselves so well to the monstrous conditions of their 
new environment that when the Arvernian nobility answered the 
summons of their Visigothic overlords to march against the Franks, 
they acquitted themselves better than their barbarian comrades-in- 
arms in this contest between two barbarian 'successor-states' for 
the residuary legateeship of Rome in Gaul. At the decisive Battle 
of Vouillé (4.5. 507), Sidonius's grandson died gallantly on the 
battle-field with King Alaric when Alaric’s own Visigoths ran away. 


In the Western World over against the Continental European 
Barbarians 


"When we pass on to the history of our own Western Civilization 
which is ‘affiliated’ to the Hellenic Civilization, we find on the one 
hand that, in the Western World, the heaviest external pressure was 
felt, at first, in the same quarter in which it had been felt from first 
to last in the Hellenic World and in the Minoan World—that is 
to say, on the frontier over against the continental European bar- 
barians. On the other hand we find that the Western, unlike either 
the Hellenic or the Minoan, reaction to the barbarian pressure was 
in the end definitively victorious. ‘The barbarian frontier of Western 
Christendom on the Continent of Europe eventually faded out; 
and thereafter our Western Society found itself in contact here, no 
longer with barbarians, but with alien civilizations. The incidence 
of these new pressures stimulated the vitality of our Western 
Society to new responses in new forms. 

In the first phase of Western history on the European Continent, 
the stimulating effect of the pressure from the continental bar- 
barians declared itself in the emergence of a fresh social structure 
for a nascent society out of the debris of one of the ‘successor- 
states’ of the defunct Roman Empire: the barbarian principality of 
the Franks. The Merovingian Frankish régime had been Epi- 
methean: its face had been turned towards the Roman past. The 
succeeding Carolingian Frankish régime was Promethean: 
although it incidentally evoked a ghost of the Roman Empire, i 
face was turned towards the Western future, and the ghost was only 
evoked—in the spirit of the cry ‘Debout les morts!—in order to 
assist the living in carrying out an almost superhuman task.! This 
in partis iat tio Caring evocation afa ghost othe Roman Engin 
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complete transformation of the social functions of the Frankish 
Power—this transubstantiation of the Frankish body politic—was 
nothing less than a fresh celebration of the perpetual mystery of Life. 
“Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness." And in what part of the Frankish domain was this 
fresh act of creation accomplished? Not in the interior but on the 
continental European March ; not in Neustria, on soil fertilized by 
ancient Roman culture and sheltered from fresh continental bar- 
barian inroads, but in-Austrasia,? in a territory which bestrode the 
ancient Roman frontier and which was still exposed to constant 
assaults from the Saxons of the North European forest and from 
the Avars of the Eurasian Steppe. The measure of the stimulus 
which was administered by this external pressure to the Franks in 
Austrasia is given by the achievements of Charlemagne. Charle- 
magne's eighteen Saxon campaigns and his extirpation of the Avars 
are not incomparable, as sheer military triumphs, to Timur Lenk’s 
steppe campaigns in which he crushed the Nomads of Mughalistin 
and Qipchaq; and Charlemagne’s military and political achieve- 
ments were followed by the first faint manifestations of intellectual 

in the Western World—a feeble counterpart to the out- 
burst of intellectual energy in Transoxania and Khurisin under the 
‘Timurids+ 
‘This Austrasian reaction to the stimulus of pressure from the 
continental European barbarians—the reaction which came to a 
head in the career of Charlemagne—was not conclusive. For 
reasons which are examined at later points in this Study,*it came 
to a premature standstill and was followed by a relapse. Accord- 
ingly, we find the Austrasian reaction reduplicated in our Western. 
history by the Saxon reactionwhich came to a head, rather less than 
two centuries later, in the career of Otto I. The enduring (though 
exhausting) achievement of Charlemagne’s career had been the in- 
corporation of the domain of the continental Saxon barbarians into 
Western Christendom; and by this very success he had prepared. 
the way for a transfer of the kingdom, the power and the glory from 
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his own victorious Austrasia to the homeland of the vanquished and 
forcibly converted barbarians by pushing forward the continental 
European march of Western Christendom from Austrasia into 
Saxony and thereby exposing Saxony, instead of Austrasia, to the 
stimulus of continental barbarian pressure from the hinterland. 
In Otto's day, the same stimulus evoked in Saxony the same reac- 
tion that had been evoked by it, in Charlemagne’s day, in Austrasia; 
and this time the counter-offensive of the Western Civilization 
against the continental barbarians was sustained until it reached its 
final objective. 

Otto smote the Wends as Charlemagne had smitten Otto’s own 
Saxon ancestors; and thereafter the continental frontiers of Western 
Christendom were pushed steadily eastward, partly through the 
voluntary conversion of the barbarians to Christianity and partly 
through their subjection or extirpation by force of arms. The 
Magyars and the Poles and the Scandinavians were converted at 
the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian Era by 
the prestige of Western Christendom under the Ottonid régime, as 
the Bohemians had been converted, two centuries earlier, by the 
prestige of Western Christendom under the régime of Charle- 
magne. The barbarians along the continental coastline of the Baltic 
were more recalcitrant. On this sector of the frontier, the Saxon 
frontiersmen had to follow up Otto's counter-stroke against the 
Wends in a stubborn border warfare that lasted some two centuries 
before they succeeded in definitively advancing the bounds of 
Western Christendom from the line of the Elbe to the line of the 
Oder, This result was achieved by he conversion of the Wends in 
Mecklenburg in A.D. 116r, and by the contemporary extirpation of 
their kinsmen in Brandenburg and Meissen. 

Thereafter, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the task 
of ‘Westernizing’ the last remaining continental barbarians was 
carried on by the Germans with still greater vigour and effect 
through the instrumentality of two new Western institutions: the 
city-state and the militant monastic order. The Hansa Towns and 
the Teutonic Knights, between them, advanced the bounds of 
Western Christendom from the line of the Oder to the line of the 
Dvina, while, farther north, the Scandinavian converts to Western 
Christianity were winning fresh ground for Western Christendom 
and for themselves—the Danes in Estonia and the Swedes in Fin- 
land. That was the last round in this secular conflict; for, before 
the close of the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, the conti- 
nental European barbarians, who had been pressing upon the 
frontiers of three successive civilizations over a total span of some 
three thousand years, had been wiped off the face of the Earth. By 
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‘A.D. 1400, Western Christendom and Orthodox Christendom, which 
had been entirely isolated from one another on the Continent by 
intervening barbarians no longer than five hundred years before, 
hhad come to march with one another continuously along a line 
extending across the whole breadth of the Continent from the coast. 
of the Adriatic Sea to the coast of the Arctic Ocean. 

Itis interesting to observe how, on this frontier between a youth- 
fal Western Christendom and a senile continental E bar- 
barism, the reversal in the direction of the pressure, which became 
constant from the time when Otto I took up Charlemagne’s work, 
was followed by a transference of stimulus as the Western counter- 
offensive proceeded. 

For example, the original Duchy of Saxony, west of the Elbe, 
suffered the same eclipse as a result of Otto’s victories over the 
Wends that Austrasia had suffered, two centuries earlier, as a result 
of Charlemagne's victories over the Saxons themselves. Like 
Austrasia, Saxony owed the hegemony over Western Christendom 
which she inherited from Austrasia to the esprit de corps that was 
instilled by pressure from barbarians at close quarters; and, again 
like Austrasia, she lost her esprit de corps, and with it her hegemony, 
when this pressure was removed. Saxony actually lost her hege- 
mony over the Western World in A.D. 1024: that is, as soon as the 
Wends beyond the Elbe had been thrown upon the defensive. She 
broke into fragments in o. 1182-91: that, as soon asthe frontier 
of the Western World had been definitively advanced, on this sector, 
from the line of the Elbe to the line of the Oder. ‘Thereafter, when, 
ina later age of Western history, a state bearing the name of Saxony 
once again became a power in the Western World, this latter-day 
Saxony arose in the March of Meissen: that is, on one portion of 
the new ground which had been won for Western Christendom at 
the expense of the Wends during the two centuries of border war- 
fare along the old Saron frontier which had followed the reign of 

ol, 

‘Again, as the continental frontier of Western Christendom was 
pushed farther and farther forward into the barbarian hinterland, 
the seat of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ receded deeper and deeper 
into the interior; and simultaneously, as the vigour of the Western 
counter-offensive against the continental barbarians increased, the 
authority of ‘the Holy Roman Emperor’ diminished. The simili- 
tude of the Imperial office, which had been revived at the end of 
the eighth century of the Christian Eraforthebenefitofan Austrasian 
prince and had then passed from Austrasia to Saxony, did not con- 
tinue thereafter to follow the ever advancing frontier. When the 
office fell, in due course, from Saxon hands in A.D. 1024, it passed 
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this time, not to the makers of the new marches of the Western. 
World beyond the Elbe, but to a dynasty whose homeland lay in 
Rhenish Franconia. Moreover, from the advent of the Salian Dyn- 
asty to the Imperial throne in this year 1024 down to the formal 
extinction of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’, nearly eight centuries 
later, in A.D. 1806, each successive dynasty that held the office 
had its roots in the Rhine Basin—that ancient continental march 
of the Roman Empire which had been relegated to the innermost 
interior of the expanding Western World. The Franconians came 
from the valley of the Main, the Hohenstaufen from the valley of 
the Neckar, the Luxemburgers from the valley of the Meuse, the 
Hapsburgs from the valley of the Aar. At each successive transfer, 
the office passed to a dynasty which sprang from soil more remote 
from the continental frontiers of the Western World than the native 
soil of its predecessors; and concurrently, at each successive trans- 
fer, the Imperial authority grew weaker. It was less effective in 
Salian hands than in Saxon and in Hohenstaufen hands than 
in Salian, until the downfall of the House of Hohenstaufen was 
followed by ‘the Great Interregnum' (A.D. 1254-73). 

It is noteworthy that, during this practical break in the con- 
tinuity of the Imperial succession to Charlemagne and to Otto I, 
the work of reacting against the pressure of the continental bar- 
barians—a work which Charlemagne had first set on foot and 
which Otto had taken up again—was being carried on, and this 
with unprecedented energy and success, by other agencies than 
the Imperial authority: such agencies as the Hansa towns and the 
Teutonic Knights and the crowns of Denmark and Sweden. It is 
also noteworthy that the Hohenstaufen, who were seeking to pre- 
serve ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ in extremis, and the Hapsburgs and 
Luxemburgers, who were seeking to re-establish it after it had 
fallen into practical abeyance, all alike sought to restore some real 
function and importance and power to an office which had in fact 
become superfluous by combining it, once more, as it had been 
combined in the great days of the Carolingians and the Ottonids, 
with something in the nature of a wardenship of the marches. The 
Hohenstaufens sought a new basis for their power in the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, which was a march of Western Christendom 
against both the Orthodox Christian World and the Arabic World. 
‘The Luxemburgers mounted to the throne of the Empire by way 
of the throne of Bohemia, and justified their tenure of the highest 
office in Western Christendom by their service in bringing the full 
light of Western Civilization into a region which had previously 
Jain in the penumbra. Rudolf of Hapsburg made the fortunes of 
his family not by his acquisition of the Imperial office but by his 
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seizure bf the opportunity which this gave him for adding the 
Austrian March of the Émpire to his ancestral possessions in 
Swabia. 

Tt was thanks to this permanent addition to the Hapsburg family 
inheritance that the Imperial office, which Rudolf had held for his. 
lifetime, was reacquired by his descendants not much less than two 
centuries later. Yet the office would assuredly not have remained in 
the hands of the Hapsburgs permanently the second time any more 
than the first, and would probably not have remained in existence 
at all now that the ancient pressure from the continental Eur 
barbarians had been completely removed by the complete extinc- 
tion of the barbarians themselves, if the Western World had not 
suddenly been subjected at this juncture to a new and formidable 
continental pressure from an alien civilization. The life of ‘the 
Holy Roman Empire’ was unexpectedly prolonged for another 
three centuries, and was permanently vested during the whole of 
this period in the House of Hapsburg, in consequence of the impact 
of the Ottoman Power upon the Western World in the Basin of the 
Danube, ‘The Great Interregnum’ which virtually began at the 
death of Frederick II Hohenstaufen and was nominally brought 
to an end when Rudolf of Hapsburg assumed the Imperial office a 
quarter of a century later, really continued until A.D. 1526, when, 
on the morrow of the Battle of Mohacz, Rudolf's descendant Ferdi- 
nand added the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia to the wardenship 
of the Austrian and Styrian marches and thereby founded the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, with which the Imperial office 
thenceforth remained indissolubly associated until it was finally 
extinguished in 1806 by a formal merger of the shadow in the 
reality." 

"Thus the vitality of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ varied, during the 
course of the Empire's existence, in the same degree as the intensity 
of the external pressure that was being exerted from time to 
time, by barbarians or by alien civilizations, upon the continental 
frontiers of Western Christendom. The Empire lost vitality as the 
pressure from the continental European barbarians relaxed, and 
then recovered vitality when a new pressure came to be exerted by 
the ‘Osmanlis. Conversely, we find that the vitality of the bar- 
barians who had remained beyond the pale of the Western Civiliza- 
tion and the ci-devant barbarians who had been brought just 
within the pale by conversion tended to increase as the pressure 

* In August 1806 the Holy Roman Emperor Francis II Hapsburg formally renounced 
the style an tle of Roman ol mad taco apo 
Ace he cin Mh we etme ee ry eaten oor 
Part L B (iv), Annex, vol. i, on p. 343, above.) 
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exerted upon them by the Western counter-offensive came to be 
intensified. 

‘The Lithuanians, for example, as the last surviving pagans in 
Europe, drew upon themselves, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era, the last impetus of the Crusading 
spirit in the Western World that survived the decisive failure of the 
Crusading enterprise in Syria. The head-quarters of the Teutonic 

ights, which had been established at Acre, on the Syrian coast, 
‘until the fall of this sole remaining stronghold of the Crusaders in 
the Holy Land in A.D. 1297, were transferred, in 1308, to Marien- 
burg on the easternmost arm of the delta of the Vistula; and during 
the next hundred years the Teutonic Order pressed Lithuania hard. 
"This formidable Western pressure upon the Lithuanians in thei 
homeland had the effect of stimulating the Lithuanians themselves 
to achieve sweeping conquests at the expense of Russian Orthodox 
Christendom in the upper basin of the Dniepr, and at the expense 
of the Eurasian Nomads in the sector of the Gipchiq Steppe that 
lay between the lower courses of the Dniepr and the Dniestr; and, 
as their struggle with the Order approached its climax, the stimulus 
increased to such a pitch that in A.D. 1363, when the Lithuanians 
were being worsted in their resistance to the Order's strategy of 
barring them out from their ancestral seaboard on the Baltic, 
they actually acquired a new seaboard on the remote shores of the 
Black Sea. The social energy and the military technique in virtue 
of which the Lithuanians were able to establish this far-reaching 
ascendancy over their non-Western neighbours had been acquired 
in the process of reacting to the pressure of their Western adver- 
saries; and eventually this reaction became so powerful that it 
enabled the Lithuanians to launch a counter-offensive against the 
Teutonic Knights themselves. 
iis explanation of Lithuania's temy litical tness as 
a reaction to the Teutonic Knights comtemporary Crusade is aptly 
conveyed in the heraldic emblem of the Lithuanian State: a gallop- 
ing horseman clad—man and horse—in the elaborate plate-armour 
which was brought to perfection by the technique of Western 
armourers in the century. This horseman is the last of the 
barbarians in a new guise. It is the woodland warrior of Lithuania 
who has taken unto him the whole armour of his Western adversaries 
that he ‘may be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done 
all, to stand "To theastonishment and confusion of the Teutonic 
Knights, he is bearing down upon them in their own accoutrements 
in order to trample them under foot on the field of Tannenberg. 
This tour de force, however, was only achieved by the Lithuanian 
" 1 Ephesians vi. 13. 
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barbarian after he had adopted the religion. 
as the military technique of the Western Ci 
he was under pressure; and this conversion—which was the true 
turning-point in his struggle with the Teutonic Order—was brought 
about on the initiative, and through the agency, of a Western 
Christian neighbour and ally who had likewise become a victim 
of the Order's aggression and was likewise being stimulated into 
unprecedented activity by the necessity of fighting for his life. 
"The Lithuanian’s ally was the Pole, who had been converted to 
Western Christianity himself before the close of the tenth century 
of the Christian Era and had actually called in the Teutonic Order 
in the thirteenth century in order to assist him in extending the 
bounds of Western Christendom, on this sector of the frontier, at 
the pagan Prussian’s and Lithuanian's expense. ‘The Polish prince 
of Cujavia who gave the Teutonic Knights their first footing on 
the Baltic unwittingly laid the foundations of Poland’s subsequent 


ness by exposing her to a new German préssure which was far 
fiore formidable than the old Pruso-Lithuanian pressure from 
which he had intended to bring her relief. For the Teutonic 
Knights treated their neophyte Christian Polish hosts in much the 
‘same fashion as they treated the unconverted pagans whom they had 
been called in to fight; and the Poles, who at this time were still 
only feebly illuminated by the penumbra of the Western Civiliza- 
tion, were at first little more competent than their ighbours 
to withstand a militant power which emanated from the heart of 
the Western World and which had at its command the most highly 
developed technique and organization that the Western Society had 
yet evolved, Accordingly, in the thirteenth century, the Teutonic 
Knights unceremoniously deprived the Poles of their ancestral 
Baltic seaboard in Pomerania while they were religiously depriving 
the Lithuanians of theirs in Prussia and Samogitia; and thereafter, 
in the fourteenth century, this same pressure from the same quarter 
produced the same reaction in Poland as in Lithuania, 

While the Polish principalities of Cujavia and Masovia were being 
devoured by the Order, the nucleus of a new Polish Kingdom was 
being formed by Casimir the Great (regnabat A.D. 1333-70), whose 
reign was contemporary with the south-eastward expansion of 
Lithuania. The ultimate object of Casimir's work was to bring the 
offensive of the Teutonic Knights to a standstill; but Casimir's 
successors realized that Poland was no match for the Teutonic 
Order by herself; and, before trying conclusions with their aseail- 
ants, they cast about for possible comrades-in-arms. "The first 
combination which was achieved by Polish diplomacy—the personal 
union of the crowns of Poland and Hungary from A.D. 1370 to AD. 
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1382, in the person of the Angevin King of Hungary, Louis the 
Great—was ephemeral and abortive, since the interests of the two 
parties did not coincide. Hungary had no quarrel with Poland's 
enemies nor Poland with Hungary's. The master-stroke of Polish 
statesmanship was the personal union between the crowns of Poland 
and Lithuania, which was achieved in A.D. 1386 by the grant of the 
Polish Queen Jadwiga’s hand to the Lithuanian King Jagellon in 
consideration of Jagellon's conversion from. his primitive Lithuanian 
paganism to Western Christianity. 

Te was Jagellon who opened the counter-offensive against the 
"Teutonic Order by leading the combined forces of Lithuania and 
Poland to victory over the Knights at Tannenberg in A.D. 1410; and 
the work thus begun was completed by Jagellon's second successor 
on the Polish-Lithuanian throne in A.D. 1466, when he imposed on. 
the Teutonic Order the Second Peace of Thorn. The First Peace 
of Thorn, in the year following the Battle of Tannenberg, had 
secured the retrocession of Samogitia to Lithuania. The fruits of 
the Second Peace were the cession! to Poland of Eastern Pomerania 
and Ermeland and the reduction of the Teutonic Order's domain in 
Prussiatothe position of a geographical enclavein Polish-Lithuanian 
territory and to the status of a political dependency of the Polish 
Crown. Thus, in little more than half a century, the situations 
of the combatants had been completely reversed as a result of 
the combined Polish-Lithuanian reaction to the Teutonic Order's 
pressure. Before the year 1410, the dominions of the Order had 
extended along the continental coastline of the Baltic'in an un- 
broken belt from the eastern frontier of the Holy Roman Empire 
all the way to the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland; and both 
Poland and Lithuania had been excluded thereby from access to the 
Baltic altogether. After 1466, the ancestral seaboards of Poland and 
Lithuania on the Baltic were once again in the hands of their original 
‘owners, while the two remnants of the Teutonic Order's dominions 
were nowboth insulated—bytherestored" Lithuanian Corridor’ from 
‘one another, and by the restored ‘Polish Corridor’ from the Empire. 


In the Western World over against Muscovy 

Why did not Poland and Lithuania fall apart again after the 
pressure from the Teutonic Knights, which had originally brought 
them together, had thus been effectually counteracted? "The ques- 
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tion is suggested by the actual course of events in Scandinavia—a 
region which had first come within the pale of the Western Civiliza- 
tion, by conversion to Western Christianity, contemporaneously 
with Poland, and had then been subjected, again contemporaneously 
with Poland, to pressure from certain more progressive and more 
efficient members of the Western Society. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, while Poland was under pressure from 
the Teutonic Order, Scandinavia was under pressure from the 
Hansa; and in Scandinavia, as in Poland, the backward members 
of the Western Society succeeded in holding their ownagainst their 
progressive assailants by resorting to the expedient of political 
‘combination. The personal union of the three Scandinavian king- 
doms under the Treaty of Calmar in A.D. 1397! was-a retort to the 
aggression of the Hanseatic League, just as the personal union of 
Poland and Lithuania in 1386 was a retort to the aggression of the 
‘Teutonic Order. The two unions, however, had very different 
histories. The Scandinavian Union of Calmar dissolved in A.D. 
1520, after the sinews of the Hansa had been cut by the diversion 
of trade from the Baltic and the North Sea to the Atlantic in con- 
sequence of the discovery of America. On the other hand, the 
crushing of the Teutonic Order in 1466 was not followed by any 
corresponding dissolution of the parallel union between Poland 
and Lithuania, On the contrary, the Polish-Lithuanian Union was 
drawn closer in 1501 and still closer, by the Treaty of Lublin, in 
1569, and it only ceased with the complete extinction of the political 
independence of the united commonwealth in 1795. 

Why was the life of the Polish-Lithuanian Union prolonged 
almost to the close of the eighteenth century? And why was it com- 
pletely extinguished then? The answer to these two questions is to 
be found in the imposition and the subsequent remission of a fresh 
Pressure upon Lithuania and Poland froma new quarter, The Poles 
and Lithuanians had no sooner won relief from the pressure of the 
‘Teutonic Knights than they began to feel the pressure of the rising 
power of Muscovy. The expansion of Lithuania at the expense of 
the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia reached its farthest 
limits about the middle of the fifteenth century. Within the next 
century, the multitude of mutually independent and hostile states, 
into which the remnant of the Russian Orthodox Christian World 
had previously been articulated, was consolidated, by Muscovite 
conquest, into a single Russian Orthodox Christian universal state;* 


2 The definitive union which was achieved in 45.1393 had been preceded by tenta 
tive experiments in the direction of an Alr-Scandiwvian union n the coun of the 
founeesth century. 
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and in 1563—thatis, half a dozen years before the Polish-Lithuanian 
Union of Lublin—this newly formed Russian universal state im- 
pinged upon the Western World by pushing back the eastern 
tier of Lithuania, which had once run east of Smolensk, to a 
line running west of Polotsk on the Dvina. ‘Thus the united com- 
monwealth of Poland-Lithuania acquired a new function—and, 
therewith, a new vitality—as one of the marches of the Western 
World against a new pressure from Orthodox Christendom in 
tussia. 

Poland shared this new function with the Kingdom of Sweden, 
which had broken off from the Scandinavian Union in A.D. 1520; 
and the reaction of the Western Society to the new Russian pressure 
took the form of simultaneous Polish and Swedish counter-offen- 
sives. The Poles recaptured Smolensk in 1582 and held Moscow 
itself from 1610 to 1612; while the terms of the peace-treaty which 
was concluded between Sweden and Muscovy at Stolbovo in 1617 
excluded Russia, in her turn, from all access to the Baltic In 
pushing their counter-offensives thus far, however, the Poles and 
the Swedes were guilty of an excess of zeal which brought its own 
retribution. The temporary presence of a Polish garrison in Mos- 
cow and the permanent presence of Swedish garrisons on the banks 
of the Narev and the Neva produced a profound psychological effect 
in Russian souls; and this inward spiritual shock translated itself 
into an outward practical act of equivalent magnitude: the deliberate 
‘“Westernization’ of Russia by Peter the Great.) Through this por- 
tentous revolution, the continental frontier of the Western World 
was advanced, at one bound, from the eastern borders of Poland 
and Sweden to the distant lines along which the newly initiated 
Russian proselytes to the Western Civilization already marched 
with the Nomad occupants of the Eurasian Steppe and with the 
Manchu conquerors of China. Therewith, the wardenship of the 
marches of the Western Society, which Russia's Western neigh- 
bours and adversaries had been exercising somewhat too zealously 
at Russia's expense, was suddenly snatched out of their hands, as a 
result of Peter's astonishing counter-stroke, by Russia herself. ‘The 
Poles and Swedes thus found the ground cut from under their feet. 
‘Their function in the Western body social was taken from them; 
and the loss of the stimulus which the exercise of this function had 
formerly administered was followed by a swift decay. Within little 
more than a century—reckoning from the beginning of Peter's 
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effective rule—Sweden had lost to Russia all her possessions east 
of the Baltic, including her ancient dominion of Finland, while 
Poland had been erased from the political map altogether. 


In the Western World over against the Ottoman Empire 

Tt will be seen that Polish and Swedish history, from the opening 
of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era until after the close of 
the eighteenth, is best expressed in terms of the history of a foreign. 
body social: in terms, that is, of the history of Orthodox Christen- 
dom in Russia, Poland and Sweden both flourished so long as they 
fulfilled the functions of anti-Russian marches of the Western 
Society; they both began to decline towards their fall so soon as 
Russian Orthodox Christendom had achieved the tour de force of 
filching this function from them. Let us now turn our attention 
to the history of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, which can 
be traced back to approximately the same date as the histories of 
modern Poland and modern Sweden. Sweden upset the Scandi- 
navian union of 1397 by breaking away from Denmark and Norway 
in 1520; Poland consolidated the Polish-Lithuanian union of 1386 
by entering into the closer unions of 1501 and 1569; the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy was brought into existence by the union of 
the Hungarian and Bohemian crowns with the Austrian patrimony 
of the Hapsburgsin 1526, Thus the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy 
was modern Poland’s and modern Sweden’s contemporary; and we 
shall find that its history, like their histories, is best expressed in 
foreign terms. Poland and Sweden had their raisons d'étre in serv- 
ing as marches of the Western Society against an Orthodox Christian 
universal state which had been established in Russia by the Mus- 
covites. Similarly, the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy existed in 
order to serve as a march of the Western Society against another 
universal state into which the main body of Orthodox Christendom, 
in the Balkan Peninsula, had been welded by the Osmanlis.t It 
was called into existence at a moment when the Ottoman pressure 
upon the Western World had suddenly become really formidable; 
it remained in the first rank of the Great Powers of Europe as long 
as the Ottoman pressure remained at its height; it began to decline 
as soon as the Ottoman pressure began to relax; and it finally fell 
to pieces in the same general war—the War of 1914-18—in which 
the Ottoman Empire received its coup de gréce, 

‘The impact of the Ottoman Power upon the Western World began 
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with the hundred years’ war between the ‘Osmanlis and Hungary 
which culminated in the Battle of Mohacz (A.D. 1526). Before the 
opening of this long duel in A.D. 1433/4, the 'Osmanlis and the 
‘Westerners had only crossed one another's paths occasionally —and. 
these occasions had arisen through the desultory interference of 
this or that Western Power in the distracted affairs of the Orthodox 
Christian Society with a half-hearted intention of preventing the 
"Osmanlis from accomplishing their work of welding the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom together under Ottoman rule, ‘Thiswork, 
however, was substantially complete before the end of the four- 
teenth century of the Christian Era; it was not undone by the blow 
which Timur dealt the ‘Osmanlis at Angora in A.D. 1402! and, 
after a momentary pause, it was easily rounded off by Mehmed the 
Conqueror (imperabat a.D. 1452-81). It was not the annexation of 
Constantinople and the Morea and ‘Trebizond and Qaraman, but 
the offensive against Hungary, that made the greatest demands upon 
Ottoman military energies in the fifteenth century. 

Hungary, standing at bay under the leadership of John Hunyadi 
and his son Matthias Corvinus (regnabat A.D. 1458-90), was the 
most stubborn opponent whom the ‘Osmanlis had yet encountered; 
and she was stimulated culturally as well as militarily by the 
tremendous effort involved in withstanding the Ottoman pressure 
almost single-handed. The disparity, however, between the re- 
spective forces of the two combatants was so great that the main. 
tenance of the effort eventually proved to be beyond Hungary 
strength; and the ultimate break-down of Hungary and forma- 
tion of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy—in order to carry on 
Hungary's work with greater resources—were both portended in 
a number of preliminary and abortive attempts at political union 
between Hungary and several of her Western neighbours while the 
hundred years’ war between Hungary and the "Osmanlis was in 
progress. For instance, the Hungarian crown was fitfully united 
with the Bohemian during the years 1436-9 and 1453~7 and 1490- 
1526; both crowns were united with part of the Austrian patrimony 
of the Hapsburgs in 1438-9 and again in 1453-7; and Hungary 
alone was united with Austria from 1485 to 1490. Moreover, the 
crowns of Hungary and Poland were temporarily united for a 
second time from 1440 to 1444—this time in the person of a Polish 
and nota Hungarian sovereign, and withthe object not of bringing 
Hungarian reinforcements to Poland in her struggle with the Teu- 
tonic Order (the purpose of the previous Hungarian-Polish union 
in A.D. 1370-82),? but of bringing Polish reinforcements to Hun- 
gary in her struggle with the ‘Osmanlis. ‘These loose and ephemeral 

* See IL. D (iv), p. 162, above. + See pp. 173-4, above. 
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unions were not enough to give Hungary the strong permanent 
reinforcement which she needed, They perhaps postponed but did 
not ultimately avert the crushing blow which the ‘Osmanlis final 
dealt Hungary at Mohacz; and it was only a disaster of this magni- 
tude that could produce a sufficient psychological effect to bring 
the remnant of Hungary together with Bohemia and Austria into 
a close and enduring union under the Hapsburg Dynasty. This 
result was immediate. ‘The triple union was accomplished before 
the end of the calendar year (A.D. 1526) in which the Battle of 
Mohacz had been fought} and it endured for nearly four hundred 
years—only to dissolve in the same calendar year (A.D. 1918) that 
Saw the final break-up of the Ottoman Power which had delivered 
the dynamic blow at Mohacz four centuries back. 

Indeed, from the moment of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy's 
foundation, its fortunes followed those of the hostile Power, whose 
pressure had called it into existence, in each successive phase. The 
heroic age of the Danubian Monarchy coincided chronologically 
with the period during which the Ottoman pressure was felt by the 
Western World most severely. This heroic age may be taken as 
beginning with the first abortive Ottoman siege of Vienna in A.D. 
1529 and as ending with the second in A.D. 1682-3. In these two 
supreme ordeals, the Austrian capital played the same role—psycho- 
logical as well as strategic—in the desperate resistance of the 
Western World to the Ottoman assault that Verdun played in the 
French resistance to the German assault in the War of 1914-18." 
‘The two sieges were both turning-points in Ottoman military his- 
tory. The failure of the first brought to a standstill the tide of 
Ottoman conquest which had been flooding up the Danube Valley 
fora century past. The failure of the second siege was followed by 
an ebb which continued thereafter—in a secular movement that 

isted through all pauses and fluctuations—until the Euroy 

Frontiers of Turkey, which stood at the outskirts of Vienna 

1529 to 1683, have fallen back in our time to the outskirts of 
Adrianople. "The Ottoman Empire's loss, however, has not been 
the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy's gain; for the heroic age of the 
Danubian Monarchy did not survive the beginning ofthe Ottoman 
decline, ‘The collapse of the Ottoman Power, which threw open 
a field in South-Eastern Europe for other forces to occupy, simul- 
taneously released the Danubian Monarchy from the pressure 
which had been stimulating it into heroic activity hitherto; and 
the withdrawal of the former stimulus inhibited the Danubian 
Monarchy from taking advantage of the new opportunity. So far 

1 For sieges in making the fortunes of citien, see further IL D (v), 
amna i ae en x 
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from entering into the heritage of the Ottoman Empire in South- 
Eastern Europe, the Danubian Monarchy now followed into decline 
the Power that had originally called it into existence, and event- 
ually shared the Ottoman Empire’s fate. 

In the counter-offensive which drove the 'Osmanlis back from 
the walls of Vienna in 1683, the Hapsburgs found themselves at the 
head of an anti- Ottoman coalition which included Venice, Poland, 
and Russia; yet they never avenged the sieges of Vienna by layi 
Siege to Constantinople. The peace-treaty of Carlowitz In 1656 
restored to the Hungarian Crown the greater part of the Hungarian 
territory which had been lost to the ‘Osmanlis in 1526; the peace- 
treaty of Passarowitz in 1718 actually carried the frontier con- 
siderably beyond the line along which it had stood on the eve of the 
campaign of Mohacz, two centuries earlier. The peace-treaty of 
Belgrade in 1739, however, revised the frontier of 1718 in the 
‘Osmanlis’ favour and to the Hapsburgs’ disadvantage. ‘The for- 
tress of Belgrade itself, which Hungary had always held against the 
‘Osmanlis during the fifteenth century and which Prince Eugene 
had wrested from Ottoman hands in 1717, was retroceded in 173 
by the Hapsburg Monarchy to the Ottoman Empire; and thoug! 
Austrian armies momentarily re-occupied Belgrade in the Austro- 
‘Turkish War of 1788-91 and again in the General War of 1914-18, 
Belgrade had another destiny. It finally passed out of Ottoman 
hands in 1866 to become the capital of the Serbian 'successor- 
state’ of the Ottoman Empire; and it was recovered by the Serbs 
from the Austrians in 1918 in order to become the capital of Jugo- 
slavia, which is a ‘successor-state’ of the Hapsburg Power a3 well 
as of the Ottoman, As for thesouth-eastern frontier of the Danubian 
Monarchy, it remained virtually stationary, at the line fixed in 
1739, for the remainder of the Monarchy’s existence. During the 
hundred and eighty years which elapsed between the conclusion 
of the Peace of Belgrade and the moment when the Hapsburg 
Monarchy signed its own death-warrant in the Armistice of 1918, 
the Monarchy made only two further acquisitions of Ottoman 
or ex-Ottoman territory, and these were of trivial dimensions. 
Between 1683 and 1739, however, the Hapsburg frontier in this 
quarter had been advanced sufficiently far to relegate Vienna from 
the situation of a frontier-fortress to that of an imperial capital in 
the interior; and this change made itself felt in the city’s fortunes 
and character, The glory which Vienna had gained by keeping the 
‘Turks at bay in 1529 and 1682-3 was tarnished by the humiliation 


* "The fiat of the two was the acquisition of the Bukovina in 1774-7; the second 
the acquisition of Bos Hersegovina, which wer occupied by Austria Hungary in 
1878 and annexed in 1908. 
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of French occupations in 1805 and 1809; and the Viennese, who 
had first made their name as the heroic defenders of Western 
Christendom, eventually became a by-word for an attractive but 
decidedly unheroic combination of fecklessness with amiability and 
softness with elegance." 

If we look more closely, we shall see that the fate of Austria- 
Hungary was analogous to that of Poland-Lithuania. Just as the 
Polish counter-offensive against Russia at the end of the first decade 
of the seventeenth century precipitated the ‘Westernization’ of 
Russian Orthodox Christendom and thereby rendered Poland’s 
previous raison d'étre, as an anti-Russian march of the Western 
Society, superfluous, so the Austrian counter-offensive against the 
'Osmanlis in the last two decades of the seventeenth century 
precipitated the "Westernization' of the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom in the Balkan Peninsula and thereby deprived the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy of its raison d'être likewise. 

“The parallel exteaisto details. For example, when the: Western 
zation’ of Russia was taken in hand by Peter the Great, the Russian 
imperial revolutionary did not obtain his Western inspiration 
through the medium of his backward and hostile Western neigh- 
bour Poland. He addressed himself, by preference, to Germany 
and Holland and England: countries which were then leading the 
van in the progress of the Western ition and which were not 
alienated from Russia by any unneighbourly tradition of hostility. 
Similarly, in the main body of lox Christendom, when 
the process of ‘Westernization’ was intted—in a less deliberate 
and systematic than Peter's—by the ‘Osmanlis ir sub- 
jects under the stimulus of the Austrian counter-offensive, the, 
‘Westernizers’ did not address themselves to the Hapsburgs. The 
‘Osmanlis turned to France, who was their natural Western ally 
inasmuch as she was the House of Austria’s principal Western 
rival As for the Orthodox Christian peoples of the Ottoman 
Empire, they welcomed the Austrians at first as Christian liberators, 
only to find that the status of barely tolerated ‘heretics’ under a 
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Roman Catholic régime was less to their liking than that of 
explicitly licensed ‘unbelievers’ under the Islamic dispensation, 
‘Tantalized, and at the same time disillusioned, by their brief spells 
of Austrian and Venetian rule in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, the Serbs and Greeks turned eagerly towards their Russian. 
co-religionists when these demonstrated the advantages of Westerni- 
zation’ by their decisive victory over the ‘Osmanlis in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1768-74. Yet the Orthodox Christians of the 
Balkan Peninsula were not long content to derive their Western 
inspiration through this circuitous and stagnant Russian channel. 
‘They soon learnt to draw the living waters from the fountain-head, 
‘They eagerly imbibed the ideas of the American and the French 
Revolution; and they profited by a personal intercourse with the 
leading nations of the West when Napoleon burst into the Levant, 
with his British adversaries in his wake, in the course of the General 
War of 1792-1815. Before the close of the Napoleonic Wars, the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom was in ferment with the 
leaven of Romantic Nationalism which was the Western spirit of 
the age;? and this was the beginning of the end of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. 

It was in vain that the Monarchy, under the stimulus of Napo- 
leon's repeated blows, played a decisive part in the overthrow 
of Napoleon by its military intervention in 18133 and thereafter 
dominated the Congress of Vienna. While, to outward appearance, 
Metternich had skilfully taken advantage of the ‘restoration’ of the 
pre-revolutionary régime in Western Europe in order to secure for 
the Danubian Monarchy a European hegemony which it had never 
quite succeeded in exercising at any previous stage of its history, 
the underlying reality was something altogether different. 
reality, the Danubian Monarchy, in the ‘post-war’ period which 
began in 1815, found itself encircled, for the first time in its history, 
by a single ubiquitous adversary in front and rear—in Western 
Europe on the one side and in South-Eastern Europe on the other* 
- and this adversary was the Zeitgeist of that very Western Society 
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in which the Monarchy itself inextricably lived and moved and 
had its being. 

‘Thus the situation of the Monarchy had really changed, in the 
course of a century, most profoundly to the Monarchy's disadvan- 
tage. A hundred years earlier, on the morrow of the Western 
General War of 1672-1713, the Danubian Monarchy had still been 
secure in front and rear alike. On its front, vis-d-vis the Orthodox 
Christian World, it was then already more than holding its own 
against the slackening pressure of the "Osmanlis, while in its rear, 
vis-d-vis its fellow-members in the Western Society to which the 
Monarchy itself belonged, it was still performing the service and 
fulfilling the function which was its raison d'étre, in its original 
‘capacity as the carapace which the Western body social had evolved. 
from its own living substance in order to protect it against Ottoman 
sabre-strokes. On the other hand, in 1815, though the Danubian 
‘Monarchy had once again emerged from a general war even more 
triumphantly, to outward appearance, than in 1714, its raison 
d'étre, and therewith its security, existed no longer. The sabre 
against whose strokes the West had sought protection under the 
Austrian carapace had fallen, by this time, out of the 'Osmanli's 
decrepit hands; and the osseous growth of the Danubian Monarchy, 
which could not be re-absorbed into the living tissues of the Western 
body social now that its function had become obsolete, was simply 
cramping the internal growth of the society whose life it had once 
preserved against a deadly attack from an external enemy. Since 
the foundation of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in A.D. 1526, 
the cumulative effect of the Dutch, English, American, and French 
revolutions had called into existence in the Western World a new 
political order—a comity of nations—in which a dynastic state like 
the Hapsburg Monarchy was an anachronism and an anomaly, In 
attempting to restore the pre-revolutionary régime in Europe on the. 
basis of the principle of Dynastic Legitimacy and in defiance of 
the principle of Nationality, Metternich provocatively transformed 
the Monarchy from ‘King Log’ into ‘King Stork’, from a passive 
incubus upon the life of the Western Society into an active internal 
‘enemy of Western progress—an enemy more harmful, in its own 
fashion, than the now decrepit external Ottoman enemy which the 
Hapsburg Monarchy had formerly kept at bay. d 

The Monarchy spent the last century of its existence in attempts 
—all doomed to failure before they were made—at hindering the 
inevitable revision of the political map of Europe on national lines; 
and in this futile endeavour there are two points of interest for 
our present purpose. The first point is that, from 1815 onwards, 
the new Western leaven of Nationalism was fermenting just as 
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vigorously among the Orthodox Christian peoples within and 
beyond the south-eastern frontiers of the Danubian Monarchy as it 
was among the Western peoples within and beyond the frontiers of 
the Monarchy on the western side. The second point is that when 
the Monarchy reconciled itself at last, under the discipline of hard 
experience, to the necessity of making some concessions to the spirit 
of the age, it duly succeeded in arriving at an accommodation with 
the national aspirations of the Western peoples. By renouncing 
the hegemony over Germany and the possession of territory in 
Italy in 1866, the Hapsburg Monarchy rendered possible its own 
coexistence with the new German Empire and with the new Italian 
Kingdom; and by accepting the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of 
1867 and its Austrian corollary in Galicia, the Hapsburg Dynasty 
succeeded in identifying its own interests with the national interests 
of the Polish and the Magyar as well as the German element in its 
dominions. The problem which the Hapsburg Monarchy never 
succeeded in solving was the problem of Nationalism in the 
Balkans; and it was its inability to arrive at an accommodation in 
this quarter that eventually brought the Monarchy to destruction. 
‘The Western weapons of Nationalism, which had not dealt the 
Hapsburg Monarchy any mortal blow when they were wielded by 
tthe Italian and German and Magyar hands that had forged them, 
roved deadly in the alien hands of the Serbs. The discarded 
wubian carapace of the Western body social, which had with- 
stood so many blows from the Ottoman sabre, was eventually 
pierced and shattered by Serbian bayonets. 

Since 1918, the south-eastern frontier of the Danubian Haps- 
burg Monarchy—a frontier which for a hundred and eighty years 
was one of the abiding landmarks in the political landscape of 
Europe—has been effaced by the establishment of two new national 
states—Jugoslavia and Greater Riimania—which are symbolic of 
the triumph of the new order. Each of these new states is a ‘suc- 
cessor-state’ both of the ci-devant Hapsburg Monarchy and of the 
ci-devant Ottoman Empire; and each of them unites within its 
newly drawn frontiers not only territories acquired from two 
different dynastic states, but also—under the sign of the Western 
principle of nationality—populations that have been nurtured, 
hitherto, by two different civilizations. This audacious experiment 
in political chemistry may succeed or fail; these synthetically pro- 
duced nations may become organic unions or may disintegrate into 
their constituent elements; but the mere fact that the experiment is 
being made is conclusive evidence that the Hapsburg Monarchy 
and the Ottoman Empire are both defunct and that they have been 
destroyed simultaneously by an identic hostile force. 
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It is curious in the present ‘post-war’ age, as one’s train crosses 
the railway-bridge over the Save, between Semlin and Belgrade, to 
reread the opening passage of Kinglake's Eothen, When, less than 
a century ago, the English traveller was ferried across the frontier- 
river from the Hapsburg to the Ottoman bank, he felt as though he 
were passing out of one world into another; and the Austrian hussar 
who escorted him to the ferry-boat took leave of him as solemnly 
as though he were Hermes Psychopompus committing a soul to 
Charon's barque on the River of Hades. To the uninitiated English 
observer and to the unsophisticated Austrian soldier alike, the gulf 
there fixed between ‘West’ and ‘East’ seemed as great in the post- 
Napoleonic age as it had ever been; but this was not the view of the 
anxious-minded Rhenish statesman who at that moment, from his. 
cabinet in Vienna, was pulling the strings of European diplomacy 
like a human spider spinning a political web. Metternich knew well 
enough, by that time, that the ancient gulf had been bridged and 
the ancient barriers thrown down; he knew that the spiritual leaven 
of Nationalism had already been carried from the ‘West’ into the 
“East” across the obsolete dividing line; and he knew that the 
political miasma which was arising from the fermentation of this 
Western leaven in Orthodox Christian souls was more difficult to 
exclude from the sacrosanct dominions of his Imperial Master than 
the Plague itself. 

Already, Metternich had taken alarm at the outbreak of the 
Greek insurrection against Ottoman rule in 1821. Clear-sighted as 
he was according to his own lights, he had divined at once that this 
repudiation of the Ottoman Padiehih’s authority by a handful of 


his Orthodox Christian subjects in the remote Morea was a menace 


nich's attitude on this occasion was entirely justified by the event. 
For the triumphant success of the Greek insurgents—a success 
which they owed to the friendly intervention of France, Great 
Britain, and Russia as much as to their own exertions—was an event 
of far more than local importance. The erection of a sovereign 
independent national Greek State in 1829-31 made it inevitable 
that every people in South-Eastern Europe should insist upon 
attaining its own national independence and national unity sooner 
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or later; and thus the Greek insurrection of 1821 incidentally 
preordained the erection of Jugoslavia and Greater Rumania in 
1918-20. Truly, Metternich’s senses had not deceived him when 
he heard the death-knell of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in 
those reverberations from the clash of arms in the Morea which 
fell upon his ears in Vienna. 

It is curious, too, in this present ‘post-war’ age, to compare the 
situation and the éthos of Austria with those of contemporary 
‘Turkey on the one hand and Bavaria on the other. 

Out of the destruction which overtook the Hapsburg and the 
Ottoman Empire simultaneously in the General War of 1914-18, 
there have emerged an Austrian and a Turkish Republic; and these 
two republics bear a superficial resemblance to one another inas- 
much as they both conform outwardly to the conventional type of 
modern parliamentary national state with which the Hapsburg and 
Ottoman empires remained fundamentally incompatible to the end 
of their histories. "This formal resemblance, however, between the 
new Austria and the new Turkey is of little significance in the 
light of their profound present difference in éthos. The Austrians 
are at once the hardest hit and the least recalcitrant of the five 
peoples that have emerged from the War of 1914-18 on the losing 
side. They have accepted the new order passively, with supreme 
resignation as well as with supreme regret. By contrast, the Turks 
are the only people among the five who have taken up arms again, 
after the Armistice, against the victorious Powers and have success- 
fully insisted upon negotiating their own peace-treaty freely and on 
a footing of equality with their late opponents, instead of having 
the victors’ peace-terms imposed upon them. More than that, the 
Turks have seized upon the catastrophe of the Ottoman Empire as 
an opportunity for renewing their youth and changing their destiny. 
So far from accepting the new order passively, they have welcomed 
it with open arms, and have plunged into the path of Westerniza- 
tion, at the heels of their former subjects the Greeks and Serbs and 
Rumans and Bulgars, with the zeal of eleventh-hour converts who 
are taking the Kingdom of Heaven by storm. 

How are we to explain these strangely diverse psychological 
phenomena? Examination shows that this êthos in Turkish souls 
is something quite new. For more than five centuries—from the 
close of their dynamic age at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
of the Christian Era down to a.D. 1919—the Turks, in all the 
vicissitudes of their history, invariably displayed the psychological 
reactions of Conservatism. In the days of their prosperity, they 
waxed fat and kicked, like Jeshurun;! and in the days of their ad- 

1 Deuteronomy xxx 15. 
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versity they either stood stock still or behaved like sullen, thick- 
skinned mules who will not move until they are belaboured, and 
then not more than one step at a time. 

‘The former ruling minority of Turkish landlords, who found 
themselves left stranded among alien minorities and under alien. 
rule by the ebb of the Ottoman tide in Europe between 1683 and 
1913, used to accept their sudden and extreme reversal of fortune 
as passively as the Austrians have accepted theirs since 1918. ‘They 
would either abandon their ancestral lands and migrate en masse to 

* squat and flit and squat again within the ever contracting Ottoman 
frontiers; or if they were too phlegmatic to make even this negative 
response to the new human challenge confronting them, and were 
restrained from migrating by sheer inertia, then they would resign 
themselves to sinking from the top tothe bottom of the social ladder 
in their old homes under the new conditions. As for their fellows 
who continued to rule the Ottoman Empire, they could only be 
induced to ‘Westernize’ their institutions under force majeure, and 
then always piecemeal and to the minimum degree that seemed 

at the moment in order to keep the Empire just alive, 
‘This stricture fairly applies to all the Ottoman 'Westernizers' from 
Sultan Selim III and Sultan Mahmüd IT down to the Committee of 
Union and Progress inclusive, with one notable exception to prove 
the rule in the person of Midhat Pasha. How, then, are we to 
explain the revolutionary change in the Turkish state of mind, from 
an ultra-Austrian passivity to an ultra-Jacobin activity, which has 
Come to pass since 1919? And how, for that matter, are we to 
explain the converse change in the Austrian state of mind from the 
heroism of the defence of Vienna in 1682-3 to the ‘defeatism’ of the 
present day? 

‘The explanation of both changes is to be found in the normal 
operation of Challenge-and-Response. The Viennese are showing, 
now, the cumulative psychological effects of having lived for more 
than two centuries as an imperial people’ in the interior of the Haps- 
burg Dominions instead of sustaining their historic role as wardens 
of the marches of Western Christendom against the ‘Osmanlis. In 
their unstimulating latter-day environment, they learnt to feed out 
of the Dynasty’s hand; and when the Imperial Government's ulti- 
matum to Serbia had precipitated the General Warof 1914-18, they 
obeyed the mobilization order, like sheep who follow their shepherd 
to the slaughter-house, with a blind faith in their Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s assurance that, in doing what he had done, he had foreseen, 
and made provision for, all the eventualities that might befall his 
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trusty and well-beloved subjects. On the other hand, the Turks 
have responded, at this eleventh hour, to the challenge from the 
West—a challenge first presented by the triumphant defenders of 
Vienna in a.D. 1683—because, in 1919, they were simply unable to 
evade the issue any longer. 

On the morrow of the Armistice of 1918, the Turks found them- 
selves standing with their backs to the wall, in a situation in which 
they must either conquer or die. In this supreme hour, they were 
betrayed by the Ottoman Dynasty—a dynasty which had created 
not only the Ottoman Empire but the ‘Osmanli Turks themselves, 
who were stamped, in the very name which they bore, with their 
creator's own image and superscription. The Turks were forced 
by this betrayal to rely upon themselves—and this in a struggle for 
their existence. For in 1919-22 the Turks were no longer fighting 
in order to preserve an Ottoman province puse 
fragment of Dar-al-Islám for their Caliph. They were fighting to 

their own homelands. The battle-field of In Önü, on 


preserve o ie 
Which the decisive action in the Graeco-Turkish War of 1919-22 , 


was fought, lies in that original patrimony on the north-western 

"i s anal Plat which had been assigned to the 
fathers of the "Osmanlis by the last of the Saljüqs more than six 
centuries back? On the day of this decisive battle, the tide of 
Ottoman history, whose mighty flood had once spread from the 
neighbourhood of In Önü to the neighbourhood of Vienna, at 
length completed its mighty ebb by returning to its source. In 
this situation, the Ottoman Turkish people was faced with the 
momentous choice between two, and only two, alternatives: anni- 
hilation or metamorphosis. It will be seen that the final urgency of 
the challenge to which the Turks have responded has been fully 
sufficient to account for the potency of their eleventh-hour response. 
It will also be seen that the reversal in the direction of the pressure 
between the Western World and the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom—a reversal which first manifested itself under the 
walls of Vienna in A.D. 1683—has been followed in due course 
by a corresponding transfer of stimulus, which has manifested 
itself, in turn, in the situation and in the éthos of the two 
communities by whom the brunt of the pressure has been given 
and taken, 

So much for the comparison between Austria and Turkey. As 
for the other comparison of Austria with Bavaria, the interest of 
this lies in the fact that Bavaria and Austria were originally of one 
substance, By origin, Austria is simply Bavaria’s ‘eastern march’— 
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or, rather, a cluster of Bavarian marches: Upper Austria, Lower 
Austria, and Steiermark or Styria—which was first evolved by the 
Bavarian body polite in order to protect its eastern flank against 
assaults from the Avars and Slovenes, and which afterwards be- 
came differentiated and consolidated, by a series of historical 
accidents, into a separate political entity. When we formulate the 
history of Austria in these genetic terms, we find ourselves enabled 
to measure once again, from a new angle, the extent of the change 
which has been produced in the Austrian éthos by the successive 
imposition and removal of external pressures, 

ing the last ten or twelve centuries, the country which began 

life as the eastern march of Bavaria has passed through a long series 
of experiences in which the Bavarian interior has had no share. 
Austria has been first stimulated by recurring waves of attack from 
Avars and Magyars and ‘Osmanlis and then debilitated by the 
paternal despotism of the Hapsburgs; she has performed in turn 
the strangely different functions of carapace to a society in jeopardy 
and metropolitan province to a Great Power; and each phase in this 
varied and distinguished history has left some mark upon her, until 
the sum total has effaced her original Bavarian identity and has 
transformed her character, as well as her name, into something that 
is now entirely her own. During all this time, while the trans- 
figured eastern march of Bavaria has been playing her great part in 
the life of our Western Society and in the life of the World, the 
Bavarian interior has remained one of those small countries which 
are ‘happy in having no history —as is signified in the fact that it 
has retained the original Bavarian name which Austria has dis- 
carded. During the ten or twelve centuries that have elapsed since 
Bavaria and Austria first parted company and began to go their 
different ways, the Bavarian éthos has remained parochial and 
exuberant and sanguine, whereas the Austrian éthos has become 
ecumenical and fastidious and sceptical. The contrast between 
the temperaments respectively prevalent in these two South Ger- 
man Catholic countries to-day cannot fail to strike the traveller who 
passes from one into the other at almost any point on their long 
common frontier; and it is not a contrast that can possibly be 
ere is no 


record of substantial changes in the racial composition of either 

lation since their subsequent segregation into separate com- 
Fontes ‘Theonlytenableecplanation "anditisa wholly adequate 
explanation—of the difference between the Bavarian and the 
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‘Austrian éthos at the present day is to be found in the operation of 
the psychological force of Challenge-and-Response. 

In the Western World over against the Far Western Christendom 

Having now surveyed such illustrations. of Challenge-and-Re- 
sponse as are offered by the various historic responses to external 
pressures upon the continental European frontiers of Westen 

istendom, let us glance at three other frontiers of the same 
society: its land-frontier vis-d-vis the now extinct Far Western 
Christendom: in the alter orbis of Britain; its maritime frontier, 
vis-à-vis the abortive Scandinavian Civilization,? along the 
boards of England and France upon the North Sea and the Channel; 
and its land-frontier vis-à-vis the Syriac Civilization in the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

"What has been the genesis of the present British ‘United King- " 
dom’? tis a union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
in Great Britain, together with the English and Scottish conquests 
and plantations in Ireland;? and these two kingdoms, which cover 
the whole area of Great Britain between them, are the products 

. of a struggle for existence between half a dozen ‘successor-states’ 
of the Roman Empire which were established, during the post- 
Hellenic Völkerwanderung, by Anglian and Jutish barbarians who 
migrated across the North Sea from the western coast of the 
Continent to the eastern and southern coasts of the Roman island.* 


external pressure. 
"Phe genesis of the Kingdom of Stotland can be traced back to 
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joining section of ‘the Celtic Fringe’. 
The present capital of Scotland, Edinburgh, was founded by the 
Northumbrian prince whose name it bears! as the frontier-fortress 
of Northumbria over against the Picts; the political and cultural 
nucleus of medieval and modern Scotland has been the district 
called Lothian; and Lothian was originally the march of Northum- 
bria against both the Picts beyond the Firth of Forthand the Britons 
in Strathclyde. The challenge was presented when the Picts and 
Scots conquered Edinburgh in A.D. 954 and thereafter compelled 
the principality of Northumbria to cede the whole of Lothian to 
them round about the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
This cession raised the following issue: Was this lost march of 
Northumbria, which had likewise been a march of Western 
Christendom, to retain its Western Christian culture in spite of the 
local change of political régime, or was it to succumb to the alien 
Far Western Christian culture of its Celtic conquerors? So far 
from succumbing, Lothian responded to the challenge by ‘taking 
its conquerors captive’. 

‘The culture of the conquered territory exercised such an attrac- 
tion upon the Scottish kings that they made it the seat of their 
kingdom and came to feel and to behave as though Lothian were 
their ancestral homeland and as though their native Highlands were 
an outlying and alien part of their dominions. In consequence, by 
an historical paradox, the eastern seaboard of Scotland, from the 
northern shore of the Firth of Forth to the southern shore of the 
Moray Firth, was colonized, and ‘the Highland Line’ was pushed 
back steadily farther towards the north-west, by settlers of Anglian 
origin from Lothian under the auspices of rulers of Celtic origin 
and at the expense of a Celtic population who were the Scottish 
kings’ original kinsmen and who had once conquered the Low- 
fanders under the leadership of these very kings’ forefathers. By 
a consequential and not less paradoxical transference of nomen- 
clature, ‘the Scottish language’ came to mean the Teutonic dialect 
spoken in Lothian, the ci-devant march of the Anglian principality 
of Northumbria, instead of meaning the Gaelic dialect spoken by 
the original Scots who had first brought the Scottish name into 
Britain in a migration from the north-west corner of Ireland to 
Argyll during the post-Hellenic Völkerwanderung. 

Thus the ultimate result of the conquest of Lothian by the Scots 
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and Picts was not to set back the north-western boundary of 
‘Western Christendom from the Forth to the Tweed but to push the 
forward until it embraced the whole north-western 
corner of the mainland of Britain. The new Kingdom of Scotland, 
which was brought into existence by the union of Lothian with the 
domain of the Scots and Picts in the Highlands, took the impress 
of the Western Christian culture which Lothian contributed to the 
‘common stock of the new Scottish body politic. Scotland became 
a member of the Western instead of the Far Western Christian 
Society; so that the conquest of Lothian by the Scots and Picts, 
which had first had all the appearance of being a redistribution of 
territory between Western and Far Western Christendom to the 
advantage of the latter at the former's expense, was actually turned 
to the advantage of Western Christendom by the triumphant 
response which Lothian made to the challenge thus presented to 
her. In virtue of this response, her transfer from Anglian to 
Scottish rule ultimately caused Western Christendom to increase 
and Far Western Christendom to decrease on this sector of their 
frontier in the British Isles. 

"Thus a conquered fragment of one of the principalities of the 
English ‘Heptarchy’ actually became the nucleus of one of the 
‘two commonwealths which have now come to divide between them 
the whole of Britain and to constitute by their union the present 
United Kingdom. This was an extraordinary feat; and it is 
pertinent to observe, once again, that the fragment of Northumbria 
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which performed this feat was the march between Forth and ‘Tweed 
and not the interior between Tweed or Tyne or Tees and Humber. 
If some enlightened traveller from Constantinople or Cordova 
had visited Northumbria in the tenth or eleventh century of the 
Christian Era, on the eve of the cession of Lothian to the Scots and 
Picts, he would assuredly have pronounced that Lothian had no 
future, and that, if any Northumbrian town was to become the 
capital of a great country, the town marked out for this destiny was 
not Edinburgh but York. Here was a city situated at the mid- 
point of the largest and richest arable plain that was to be found 
in the whole northern half of the island of Britain; a city which had 
once been a point d'appui of the Roman Empire and had now 
become a point d'appui of the Roman Church. Already, for a 
moment at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries, York had 
bade fair to become the capital of a great kingdom—not indeed, 
as a state-member of Western Christendom, but as an important 
structural element in the rising edifice of the Scandinavian World 
which was then threatening to drive Western Christendom to the 
wall and to usurp its place. Yet this Scandinavian Kingdom of 
York rose and fell as swiftly as some solid-seeming mountain of 
thick-piled cloud which dissolves into wisps before the eyes of the 
astonished gazer. By the year A.D. 920, the Danish Kingdom of 
‘York, as well as the surviving remnant of English Northumbria 
north of Tees, had submitted to the suzerainty of the English King 
of Wessex; and, through all the subsequent vicissitudes of Danish 
and Norman conquest, Yorkshire came to be welded more and 
more closely into the fabric of the new Kingdom of England. 
‘Nothing but the abnormal size of Yorkshire among the counties of 
England and Scotland to-day remains to recall the fact that York 
once aspired to be the capital not of a county but of a kingdom. 
‘This aspiration came to naught in the collapse of the abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization which had momentarily translated it into 
a reality. In A.D. 920, when King Ragnvald of York acknowledged 
the suzerainty of King Edward of Wessex, York lost her pros- 
of becoming the capital of a kingdom thirty-five years before 
inburgh was assured of this prospect through being conquered 
from her Northumbrian founders by the Picts and Scots in 


1 For the confct between Western Christendom and the abortive Scandinavian 
Civilization, see II. D (vi), pp. 349-60, below. 
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itselfinto Scotland. Asthe county palatine of the medieval Kingdom 
of England vis-d-vis the medieval Kingdom of Scotland, Durham 
acquired something of the status of an independent state and her 
prince-bishop some of the attributes of a sovereign. 


In the Western World over against Scandinavia 

In the foregoing analysis of the differentiation between the 
respective fortunes of several parts of the early English principality 
of Northumbria, we have just had occasion to notice certain inci- 
dents in the Scandinavian impact upon Western Christendom. 
‘This Scandinavian impact was the other external pressure, over 
and above the pressure from the Far Western Christians of ‘the 
Celtic fringe’, which went to the making of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land; and it also went to the making of the kingdoms of England 
and France likewise. 

In the making of Scotland, the union between Lothian and the 
domain of the Picts and Scots was not the first stage. By the time 
when the Picts and Scots conquered Lothian, they were already 
united with one another; but this union was not of old stand- 
ing. Before the Völkerwanderung that followed the break-up of 
the Roman Empire, the Picts had had the northern extremity of 
Britain to themselves. During the Vélkerwanderung the Scots had 
migrated across the sea from Ireland and had settled in Argyll 
as hostile intruders on Pictish ground. The hostility between 
the two peoples had only given place to a friendly political union 
between them in A.D. 843. What was the cause of this remarkable 
change in their relations? The date speaks for itself. The Picto- 
Scottish union was effected one year after the first Viking raid on 
London and two years before the first Viking raid on Paris; and 
while some of the Scandinavian sea-raiders were sailing down the 
North Sea into the English Channel, others had been finding their 
way round the north-west coasts of Britain into Ireland. Thus the 
date of the Picto-Scottish union seems to tell its own tale; and we 
may hazard the conjecture that the two peoples who before the 
advent of the Vikings had been contending with one another for 
possession of the northern extremity of Britain, now brought them- 
selves to compose their feud and unite their forces in response to 
the challenge of this formidable new pressure which had suddenly 
descended upon both alike from Scandinavia. 

If this conjecture is right, the genesis of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land may be expressed in terms of the responses to two successive 
Challenges: first, a Picto-Scottish response to a Scandinavian 
challenge, and, second, a response on the part of the Northumbrian 

7 See IL D (8), p.86, above and TI D (i) pp. 329-4, below. 
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frontiersmen in the march of Lothian to a challenge from the 
united Picts and Scots. 

In the genesis of the Kingdom of England we can discern the 
operation of responses to the same two challenges, but we find that 
the challenges were delivered here in the inverse chronological 
order. In this case, the first pressure—corresponding chrono- 
logically to the impact of the Scandinavians upon the Picts and 
Scots—was the pressure of certain sections of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ 
upon the English principalities of ‘the Heptarchy’; the second 
pressure—corresponding chronologically to the Picto-Scottish con- 
quest of Lothian—was the impact of the Scandinavians upon the 
two English principalities which had previously marked themselves 
‘out as the two alternative candidates for the hegemony of Southern 
Britain by their respective responses to the challenge of Celtic 
pressure upon the western borders of the English seslements ia the 
island. 


Just as, in North Britain, it was not Yorkshire in the interior of the 
incipality of Northumbria but Lothian on the local border of 
the Celtic Fringe’ that became the nucleus of an enduring king- 
dom, so, in South Britain, this destiny did not await the princi 
pality of Kent, in the corner of the island which lay nearest to 
the focus of the Western Christian Civilization on the Continent, 
nor again the principality of Essex, just across the estuary of the 
‘Thames. Thanks to its geographical situation, Kent did indeed 
become the first point d'appui of the Roman Church in Britain, as 
York became the second. Yet the very geographical circumstances. 
which told in favour of Canterbury and York becoming arch- 
bishops" sees at the same time militated against their becoming the* 
capitals of kingdoms. On the political plane, Canterbury never 
rose to be anything more than the capital of the principality of 
Kent. Political power in South Britain accrued not to Kent and 
Essex in the interior, at the point of junction between the insular 
outpost of Western Christendom and its continental main bod; 
but to Mercia and Wessex, the two English principalities which 
were ‘up against’ the two southerly sectors of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ on 
the main island of the British Archi; 

Moreover, the relative strength of Mercia and Wessex, in the 
first phase of their histories, showed itself proportionate to the 
relative strength of the external pressure from ‘the Celtic Fringe’ to 
which these two English principalities were subject. The pressure 
exerted upon Mercia from Wales was stronger than that exerted 

* upon Wessex from the Welsh communities south of the Bristol 
Channel, Though the resistance of these ‘West Welsh’ to the 
English invaders has left an undying echo in the legend of King 
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Arthur, this resistance seems nevertheless to have been overcome 
with comparative ease and rapidity. The Arthurian legend ends on. 
note of heroic disaster; and the front line of the "West Welsh" 
defegces, which the legend locates in the neighbourhood of Glas- 
tonbury, was driven back by the founders of the English border 
principality of Wessex, advancing up the Valley of the River 
, from the western watershed of the Thames to the distant 
line of the River Tamar which now constitutes the boundary 
between the counties of Devon and Cornwall. Confined, as they 
thus were, to a by no means impregnable patch of territory in the 
extreme south-western corner of the island, the "West Welsh’ 
ceased to be formidable to the English principality of Wessex, 
whereas the Welsh of Wales, from their relatively extensive and 
defensible mountain fastnesses, continued to press upon the 
western frontier of the adjoining English principality of Mercia. 
The severity of this pressure is attested philologically by the 
name Mercia itself ("The March’ par excellence) and archaeologi- 
cally by the vestiges of the great earthwork called ‘Offa’s Dyke’ 
which once covered the Welsh frontier of Mercia from the estuary 
of the Severn to the estuary of the Dee; and the military and 
political energy generated in Mercia, in response to this external 
re, enabled this same Mercian King Offa, when he turned 
is arms from the frontier towards the interior, to come within an 
ace of establishing a Mercian hegemony over South Britain. At the 
time when Mercia was stimulated, by her reaction to the pressure 
from Wales, into indulging these great ambitions, Wessex was 
prompted, by the less powerful stimulus from her “West Welsh’ 
frontier, to achieve, in the interior, the less ambitious feat of 
absorbing Kent and Essex into her body politic. ‘Thus, in the 
eighth any of the Christian Era, it looked as though Mercia 
rather than Wessex were marked out, by the greater energy of her 
response to the pressure from ‘the Celtic Fringe’, as the destined 
nucleus of a future Kingdom of England. In the ninth century, 
however, when the challenge from ‘the Ceitic Fringe’ was eclipsed 
by the challenge from Scandinavia, these prospects were falsified. 
In face of this new challenge, Mercia forfeited her prospects of 
gere by failing to respond this time,* while Wessex, under the 
leadership and inspiration of Alfred, responded triumphantly and 
thereby became the nucleus of the historic Kingdom of England as 
it exists at the present day. 
‘The Scandinavian pressure upon the Oceanic (as contrasted with 
the Mediterranean) seaboards of Western Christendom evoked 
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responses which resulted not only in the coalescence of the King- 
dom of England out of the insular ‘Heptarchy’, but also in the 
articulation of the Kingdom of France out of the continental mass 
of Western Christendom which had once been embraced in 
Charlemagne's Empire. 

We have already observed that, in the tenth century, ‘the Holy 
Roman Empire’ passed from the Carolingian Dynasty to the Otto- 
nids; and we have explained! this transfer of power by the circum- 
stance that, as a result of Charlemagne’s conquest of Saxony, the 
stimulus of serving as the march of Western Christendom against 
the continental European barbarians had been inherited by con- 
quered Saxony from her conqueror Austrasia. We may now con- 
sider the notorious historical fact that, when the Ottonids succeeded 
the Carolingians in the Imperial office, they did not enter into the 
whole of the Carolingian territorial inheritance. Of the three por- 
tions into which the Carolingian dominions had been partitioned in 
A.D. 843,? only the eastern and the central portion were reunited, 
rather more than a century later, under the rule of Otto I (impera- 
bat a.D. 962-73). In the western portion; the Carolingians were 
succeeded, not by the Ottonids but by the Capetians (in A.D. 987);* 
and this change of dynasty was the outward visible sign of an in- 
‘ward psychological change which was the genesis of ‘France’ in the 
present meaning of the name. The West Frankish crown became 
the French crown when it was transferred from the head of the last. 
Carolingian at Laon to Hugh Capet's head at Rheims. Out of the 
old undifferentiated substance of the Carolingian Empire there had 
‘emerged, in the west, a new kingdom which thenceforward was not 
only recognized juridically as being independent of ‘the Holy Roman 
Empire’ but was also felt to be a distinct body politic, within the 
larger but more rudimentary body social of Wester Christendom, 
in thé consciousness of the French people themselves. In fact, the 
birth of France in the tenth century of the Christian Era was the 
first—and has ever remained one of the most definite—of those 
inner geographical articulations of our Western Society which in 
our day have been carried to extremes in the name of ‘the principle 
of nationality’, 

Why was it that, when ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ was rescued 
from disintegration by the Ottonids, it failed to reunite the western 
portion of the Carolingian Empire with the central and the eastern 
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portion under its aegis? We have remarked above that the defence 
and extension of the continental European frontiers of Western 
‘Christendom was the original function of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ 
and continued to be its function—in face of diverse pressures 
barbarians and from alien civilizations—through all its subsequent 
metamorphoses. Thus the secession of France from ‘the Empire" 
was not due to any failure, on ‘the Empire's’ part, to perform its 
own special duty. ‘The emergence of the Kingdom of France, like 
that of the Kingdom of England, in the tenth century is rather to be 
explained as the response to a new external pressure upona different 
frontier of Western Christendom: the Scandinavian pressure upon 
the Atlantic seaboards. From the continental pressures which it 
was ‘the Holy Roman Empire’s’ task to meet, Britain was exempt by 
nature and Gaul by circumstance after Charlemagne had carried 
the continental frontier of Western Christendom forward from the 
right bank of the Rhine to the left bank of the Elbe. On the other 
hand, the impact of the Vikings subjected Western Christendom to 
a maritime pressure from which the central and eastern portions of 
the Carolingian dominions were exempt, but which fell with its full 
weight upon the western portion—that is, upon Western Gaul— 
together with Britain. ‘The line of the original frontier between 
France and ‘the Empire'—a frontier which bisected ancient Gaul 
longitudinally from the mouth of the Scheldt to the mouth of 
the Rhóne—is explicable as the line along which, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries of the Christian Era, there was a substantial 
equilibrium between two simultaneous external pressures. East of 
this line, the continental pressure from Slavs and Nomads was still 
felt more severely than any other, while west of the same line this 
continental pressure was exceeded by the maritime pressure from 
the Vikings—a pressure which overbore all others in its zone of 
heaviest incidence within range of the Atlantic coast and up the 
navigable channels of the rivers which gave the Viking ships an 
entry from the coast into the interior, 
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existence but determined their centres of gravity and assigned them 
their historic capitals. The Kingdom of England coalesced, not 
round Mercia, which failed to respond to the Scandinavian chal- 
Jenge, but round Wessex, which rose to the occasion. The old 
capital of Wessex, however, did not become the capital of the new 
English Kingdom; for Winchester, which had once lain within 
range of the frontier of Wessex over against the ‘West Welsh’, did 
not lie in the principal danger-zone in the struggle between the 
English and the Danes. In the Danish ordeal, Winchester enjoyed 
a comparative security for which it had afterwards to pay by an 
irreparable loss of prestige and power. When Wessex had mastered 
the Danes and had grown into Ragland in the process of performing 
the feat, the capital of the new kingdom soon passed from Win: 
chester, in the inglorious interior, to London, the city which had 
borne the heat and burden of the day and which had perhaps given 
the long battle its decisive turn in a.D. 895 by repelling the attempt 
of a Danish Armada to ascend the Thames. Similarly, the King- 
dom of France found its centre of gravity, not in Provence or 
Languedoc, whose Mediterranean coastline was rarely visited by 
Viking raiders, but in the Langue d'Oil, which felt the full force of 
the storm from Scandinavia. Again, within the area of the Langue 
Oil, the capital passed away from Carolingian Laon—a city set 
safely on a hill overlooking the sources of the Oise, far above the 
highest point up to which the river was navigable for Viking craft. 
‘The inevitable capital of the new French Kingdom was Paris in the 
Tle de France, a city which had stood in the breach and had brought 
the Vikings to a halt in their ascent of the Seine as London had 
brought them 'to a halt in their ascent of the Thames. ! 

"Thus the response of Western Christendom to the Scandinavian 
maritime challenge manifested itself in a new Kingdom of France 
with its capital at Paris, as well as in a new Kingdom of England 
with its capital at London; and at the same time it is to be observed 
that these manifestations of new creative power on the face of the 

ical map, imposing though they are, do not reveal the actual 
vigour and versatility of the response in its full measure. In order 
to take its measure, we must add that, in the process of gaining the 
upper hand over their Scandinavian adversaries, the French and 
English peoples forged the potent military and social instrument of 
the Feudal System, and that they also gave aesthetic expression to 
the emotional experience of the ordeal in national epics. 
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‘The English national Epic is represented by one notable work of 
art: the Lay of the Batle of Maldon. The French Epi, which is 
represented by the Chanson de Roland and the other Chansons de 
Geste, is the stem from which has sprung the mighty tree of our 
Western vernacular literature: a literature which has branched into 
an infinite variety of genres and which has learnt to operate with as 
many tongues as there arelivinglanguagesin Western Christendom. 

With regard to the origins of the Feudal System, it will suffice 
to quote the following account of its emergence in England, before 
the Norman Conquest, from the work of a scholar who is one of the. 
acknowledged masters of the subject: 

"Tt became. le to. the or rd service, in f 
erede adie prope Ma on the Raat nein a 
ide, without help or outside. The cont of mail and the horse acquired 
more and more value from a military point of view—one as a meansof de- 
fence in the hard struggles with the Danes, the other as a means of quick 
locomotion. Well-forged helmets and swords were scarce and very 
expensive. Altogether, the difference between a well-armed warrior and 
a militiaman grew more and more important. This led ultimately to the 
formation of a profesional force of knights and sergeants-at-arma. s 

“The outfit of 1066 was more elaborate and of $00. 
Althouph hores were employed in Charlemagne sinis, capecally ii 
hig sarae or picked troop, the decisive turn towards horsemanship was 
taken in the snis ware, when the, Aaral Vii had to be ca 
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‘Thus the Feudal System, like the Lay of Maldon and the Chanson 
de Roland, and like the kingdoms of England and France with their 
new capitals in London and Paris, was an outcome of the reaction 
of Western Christendom to Scandinavian pressure upon her Atlan- 
tic seaboards; and these manifold creations testify to the versatility 
and the vigour of the Western response which the Scandinavian 
challenge evoked, ‘The most cogent testimony of all is afforded by 
the actual outcome of the collision between Western Christendom 
and its Scandinavian adversaries. Western Christendom success- 
fully defended herself, by force of arms, against the first fury of the 
Scandinavian onslaught which had threatened to overwhelm her; 
she then passed over to the offensive by rapidly converting to her 
religion and culture the invaders who had made a forcible lodge- 
ment on her soil in the Danelaw and in Normandy; and she reaped 
the fruits of this moral victory when she sent forth the converted 
Normans, as her knights errant, to fight in her service not less 
valiantly, and at the same time far more effectively, than their pagan 
ancestors had fought against her. 

Little more than a century after Rollo and his companions had 
made with Charles the Simple the pact which secured them a 
permanent settlement on the Atlantic seaboard of France as newly 
initiated members of the Western Christian fraternity, their descen- 
dants were extending the bounds of Western Christendom in the 
Mediterranean at the expense of Orthodox Christendom and Islam, 
and were spreading the full light of the Western Civilization, as it 
now shone on the Continent in France, into the insular kingdoms 
SE England and Scotland which stil lay in the penumbra. Physio- 
logically, the Norman Conquest of England might perhaps 
regarded as the final achievement of an enterprise which ad- 
venturers of Scandinavian blood had been perpetually striving to 
accomplish for more than two centuries. From the cultural stand- 
point, however, this interpretation of the Norman Conquest makes 
nonsense; for the Normans came to England in the eleventh century 
on a mission which was the very contrary of the Danish mission in 
the ninth century. The Normans repudiated their Scandinavian 
pagan past by coming, not to destroy the law of Western Christen- 
dom in England, but to fulfil it. On the field of Senlac, when the 
Norman warrior-minstrel Taillefer rode singing into battle in the 
van of the Norman knights, the language on his lips was not Norse 
but French, and the matter of which he was inditing was not the 
tale of Sigurd but the tale of Roland. When the Western Christian 
Civilization had thus captivated the Scandinavian invaders of its 
‘own domain, itis no wonder that it was able to set the seal upon its 
victory by supplanting the abortive Scandinavian Civilization in 

u x 
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Scandinavia itself and in the uttermost parts of the Earth to which 
Scandinavian seafarers had penetrated. We shall have occasion to 
examine this impact of the Western Christian Civilization upon 
Scandinavia and Iceland and Greenland at a later point in this 
volume, when we shall be considering the collision between 
Christendom and the abortive Scandinavian Civilization from the 
Scandinavian standpoint. 


In the Western World over against the Syriac World in the Iberian 
Peninsula 


‘The last frontier of Western Christendom that calls for con- 
sideration here is the land-frontier in the Iberian Peninsula vis-d- 
vis the Syriac Society in its latest phase—a phase which began when 
the Arabs reintegrated the Syriac universal state in the seventh 
century of the Christian Era, In the history of this frontier there 
are two outstanding features. In the first place, Western Christen- 
dom came under pressure from an alien civilization at a far earlier 
stage in this quarter than in any other. In the second place, the 
Powers which came into being, in response to this pressure, on the 
Therian marches of Western Christendom eventually came to play 
a leading role, which was all their own, in the propagation of the 
Western Civilization. 

As regards the first of these two points, we have seen that on the 
North European continental land-frontier Western Christendom 
‘was confronted at the outset solely by barbarians. In that quarter, 
the Western World did not become subject to pressure from the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom before the Ottoman impact 
‘upon Hungary in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era,? while 
it was not until the sixteenth century that the Russian offshoot of 
Orthodox Christendom exerted pressure upon the West in the form 
of a Muscovite impact upon Lithuania? On the other hand, on the 
Iberian land-frontier, Western Christendom found itself under 
pressure from the Syriac Civilization at the dawn of Western his- 
tory. Indeed, this Syriac menace to the existence of Western 
Christendom ‘in its infancy was still more formidable than the 
‘contemporary menace from the North European barbarians ¢ and 
our Western Society was awakened to its first glimmer of self- 
consciousness by the ordeal of wrestling simultaneously with these 
two deadly foes—like the infant Héraklés when he rose in his cradle 
to wrestle with the two serpents that had been sent by a malevolent 
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goddess to take his life, and saved himself alive by strangling both 
monsters, each single-handed. 

The Arab onslaught upon the infant civilization of the West was 
an incident in the final Syriac reaction against the long Hellenic 
intrusion upon the Syriac domain; for when the Arabs, in the 
strength of Islam, took up and completed the task which had 
proved to be beyond the strength of Zoroastrians and Jews and 
Nestorians and Monophysites, they did not rest until they had 
recovered for the Syriac Society the whole of its former domain at 
its widest extension. Not content with reconstituting as an Arab 
Empire the Syriac universal state which had originally been em- 
bodied in the Persian Empire of the Achaemenidae, the Arabs went 
on to reconquer the ancient Phoenician colonial domain in the 
Western Mediterranean which, in the Achaemenian age, had been 
welded into a unity of its own—an overseas counterpart of the 
Persian Empire—under the hegemony of Carthage. For a moment 
in the eighth century of the Christian Era an Arab Caliph fulfilled 
the ambition which a Persian King of Kings had found himself 
unable to fulfil in the sixth century B.C." ‘The last Umayyad who 
reigned at Damascus was at least nominally master of the whole 
compass of the Syriac World, from the farthest limits ever attained 
by the Achaemenian Empire in the east to the farthest attained by 
the Carthaginian Empire in the west? In the latter direction, the 
‘Arab commanders had crossed not only the straits of Gibraltar but 
the Pyrenees in the footsteps of Hannibal in A.D. 713; and there- 
after, though they had not emulated their great Carthaginian pre- 
decessor's passage of the Rhóne and the Alps, they had broken 
ground which Hannibal never trod when they carried their arms 
to the Loire in a.D. 732. At the Battle of Tours, the Arabs were 
attacking Western Christendom in its cradle. 

"The discomfiture of the Arabs by the Franks on this occasion has 
assuredly been one of the decisive events in history; for the Western. 
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reaction to Syriac pressure which declared itself on the battle-field 
of Tours in a.D. 732 continued in force and increased in momentum 
on this front until, some eight centuries later, its impetus was 
carrying the Portuguese vanguard of Western Christendom right 
out of the Iberian Peninsula and onward overseas round Africa to 
Goa and Malacca and Macao, and the Castilian vanguard onward 
across the Atlantic to Mexico and thence across the Pacific to 
Manila These Iberian pioneers of Western Christendom per- 
formed an unparalleled service for the civilization which they 
represented. They expanded the horizon, and thereby potentially 
the domain, of our Western Society from an obscure corner of 
the Old World until it came to embrace all the habitable lands 
and navigable seas on the surface of the planet. It is owing to 
this Iberian energy and enterprise that Western Christendom has 
grown, like the grain of mustard seed in the parable,? until it has 
become ‘the Great Society’: a tree in whose branches all the nations 
of the Earth have come and lodged. This latter-day Westernized 
World is the peculiar achievement of Western Christendom’s 
Iberian pioneers; and the Western energy which performed this 
feat was evoked and sustained and wrought up to its high intensity 
by the challenge of Syriac pressure on the Iberian front. 

‘The Portuguese and Castilian seafarers who made their presence 
felt throughout the World in the first century of our modern age 
(circa A.D. 1475-1575) were the heirs of frontiersmen whose spirit 
had been tempered by thirty 


generations of strenuous border 
warfare against the Moors on the Iberian marches. On this frontier, 
the Franks first turned back the tide of Arab conquest from the 
heart of Gaul; thereafter, under Charlemagne's leadership, they 
carried their counter-offensive to the Iberian side of the 
where they joined forces with the remnant of the Visigoths in the 
fastness of Asturia; and eventually, during the post-Syriac inter- 
regnum (cirea AD. 975-1275), when the Umayyad Caliphate in 
Adhinsls broke up. these Christian barbarians of the Pyrenaean 
hinterland contended victoriously for the possession of the Umay- 
yads’ Peninsular heritage with the Muslim Berbers from the 
ite hinterlands in Africa: the wild Murabit Nomads from the 
and the still wilder Muwahhid highlanders from the Atlas. 
‘The dependence of Iberian Christian energy upon the stimulus 
administered by pressure from the Moors is demonstrated by the 
fact that this energy gave out as soon as the Moorish pressure 
‘he expansion of Felder in hin direction has been mentioned by anticipation in 
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ceased to be exerted. In the seventeenth century of the Christian 
Era the Portuguese and Castilians were supplanted in the new 
world which they had called into existence overseas by interlopers 
from the Tr naean parts of Western Christendom—the 
Dutch and the English and the French—and this discomfiture 
‘overseas coincided in date with the removal of the historic stimulus 
at home through the extirpation (by massacre, expulsion, or forcible 
conversion) of th “Moriscos” in the Peninsula. 

“Again, if we look farther back, we shall observe that Portugal and 
Castile were only two out of the three Christian 'successor-states" 
of the Umayyad Caliphate which had divided the Iberian Peninsula 
between them. Why did not Aragon take her part, side by side 
with Castile and Portugal, in the vaster enterprises of discovery and 
commerce and conquest on which the two sister kingdoms em- 
barked at the turn ofthe fifteenth and the sixteenth century? In 
the immediate past, during the later ‘Middle Ages’, Aragon had 
played a more brilliant role than either Castile or Portugal in the 
life of the Western Society. She had shared in the brilliance of the 
North Italian city-states and had made certain original contribu- 
tions of her own—in the fields of cartography and of international 
Taw—to the North Italian medieval culture. Why wasit, then, that, 
just when Portugal and Castile both entered upon the brilliant 
phase of their careers, Aragon allowed herself to be dominated and 
effaced by her Castilian neighbour?! The explanation perhap lies 
in the fact that the stimulus of Moorish pressure had been lost by 
Aragon several centuries before it was lost by either of the other 
two Peninsular kingdoms. In the days of da Gama and Columbus, 
both Portugal and Castile were still as marches of Western 
Christendom against the Moors. Castile then still marched in the 
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other hand, Aragon had been relegated to the interior of Western 
Christendom since A.D. 1235, when the overthrow ofthe Muwahhid 
Berbers by the Iberian Christians at the Battle of Las Navas had 
confined the Moors in the Peninsula to the Granadan enclave. 
Since that time, Aragon had been insulated from the Moors on 
land by the intervening Castilian province of Murcia, while in the 
‘Mediterranean her Moorish warfare had been brought to an end 
in A.D. 1229-32 by her conquest of the Balearic Islands. Thus 
the stimulus which was the common source of Iberian Christian 
energies had ceased to play upon the Aragonese at least two-and-a- 
half centuries before it ceased to play upon their Castilian and 
Portuguese neighbours; and this may partly* explain why it was that 
Aragon fell out of the running before the great opportunity of over- 
seas expansion offered itself to the Peninsular Powers, while Castile 
and Portugal did not finally succeed in cutting off the source of 
their own energies by extirpating the “Moriscos” in their midst until 
the stimulus of Moorish pressure at home had carried the Portu- 
guese and Castilian pioneers to the four corners of the World. 

It will be seen that the relation of the Iberian marches of 
Western Christendom to the Moors resembles the relation of the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy to the 'Osmanlis.! The Peninsular 
Powers, likewise, had their raisons d'étre in serving as marches of 
the Western Society against an alien civilization; and their energies 
were responses to the pressure of this alien force. They were 
vigorous just so long as this pressure was formidable, and as soon 
as the pressure slackened they petered out. 

In the Andean and Central American Worlds 

We may conclude our present survey of the stimulus of pressures. 
by making the historic passage from the Iberian Peninsula to the 
New World’. When the Spaniards broke in upon the Andean and 
Central American worlds in the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era, they found the Andean Society already in a universal state 
and the Mexic Society on the point of falling into one. The 
Andean universal state had been established by the Incas of Cuzco; 
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the Central American universal state was being established by the 
Aztecs of Tenochtitlan. To what did Cuzco and Tenochtitlan owe 
their imperial greatness? Or, to ask the same question, in regard 
to the Andean World, in other terms: Why was it that the Andean 
universal state found its nucleus on a previously obscure corner of 
the Andean Plateau, in the upper valley of the River Urubamba, 
and not in the Basin of Lake Titicaca, where the earliest and greatest 
development of civilization on the plateau has left its monument 
in the ruins of Tiahuanaco? Or, for that matter, why did not 
the Andean universal state find its nucleus somewhere within the 
original home of the Andean Civilization among the oases of the 
Pacific coast-land? 

In the light of our foregoing survey, the answer to these questions 
becomes apparent when we notice the geographical fact that Cuzco 
in the Andean and Tenochtitlan in the Central American World 
were situated, like Rome and Macedonia in the Hellenic World,‘ in 
marches which were exposed to external pressure from formidable 
barbarians. Cuzco guarded the gate of the Andean World against 
the wild tribes of the Amazonian tropical forest; Tenochtitlan 
similarly guarded the gate of the Central American World against 
the Chichimecs: the vagrant hunting tribes of the North American 
arid zone, whence the Aztecs themselves were recent immigrants. 
Tenochtitlan always remained within close range of the northern. 
frontier of the Central American Society over against the Chichi- 
mecs, and Cuzco within close range of the north-eastern frontier of 
the Andean Society over against the Amazonian savages, even when 
the conquests of the Aztecs in the interior of the Central American 
World and the conquests of the Incas in the interior of the Andean 
World had reached ther greatest respective extents. This extreme 
difference in the range of Aztec and Inca expansion towards the 
outer darkness in the one direction and towards the interior of 
their own worlds in the other might seem at first sight to call for 
explanation; but reflexion shows that, on the contrary, this per- 
manent proximity of both the Inca and the Aztec capital to a 
dangerous barbarian frontier, so far from requiring to be explained, 
itself explains why it was that the Andean and the Central Ameri- 
can universal state actually grew out of precisely these two nuclei. 
Tt was the stimulus of perpetual reaction to external pressure that 
evoked in the Aztecs and in the Incas alike the energy which was 

ired in order to perform a great feat of political construction 
at home. 

Why did not either Tlaxcala or Cholula, rather than Tenochtitlan, 
become the nucleus of the incipient Central American universal 

? See pp. 160-1, above. 
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state? Because these cities of the interior lacked the stimulus of 
external pressure from the Chichimecs of the outer darkness— 
a stimulus which never ceased to act upon Tenochtitlan on the 
frontier. And why did the Collas of the Titicaca Basin go down 
before the Incas of the Urubamba Valley in that trial of 
between two neighbouring Andean highland confederacies which 
was the beginning of the Incas’ imperial career? The answer to 
this latter question may be given in terms of physical raphy. 
"Cuzco, the ancient capital of Ttahua-ntin-suyu, the Land of the 
Four Sections, otherwise the Inca Empire, lies in the drainage of 
the Amazon river-system. . . . The small torrential streams that 
flow through Cuzco pour themselves into the Urubamba, which is 
a tributary of the Ucayali, which in turn empties into the Marafion, 
just as that does into the Amazon.’ In other words, the physio- 
hy of the Inca section of the frontier between the Andean 
ivilization and an Amazonian barbarism facilitated and even 
invited barbarian incursions into the Andean domain and therefore 
kept the Andean wardens of the marches in this sector for ever on 
the qui vive, On the other hand, the Collao, in the Basin of Lake 
Titicaca, was safely insulated from the Amazonian savages by those 
‘snow-clad peaks of the Eastern Cordillera—Sorata, Huayna Potosi, 
and Illampu'—which ‘bite into the sky with glittering white teeth’? 
‘on the horizon that unfolds itself before the gaze of the visitor to 
Tiahuanaco. The grimness of the physical environment in this 
rough country, from which the ancient builders of Tiahuanaco had 
perhaps derived their stimulus may have been the undoing of their 
latter-day successors the Collas—not because it presented the 
Collas, any more than their local predecessors, with a physical 
challenge beyond their strength, but, on the contrary, because it 
shielded them from a stimulating human pressure to which their 
neighbours and contemporaries, the Incas, were exposed. The 
absence of this potent human stimulus in the Collao may have been 
the handicap which brought defeat upon the Collas when they had 
to meet the Incas in battle, 


VI. THE STIMULUS OF PENALIZATIONS 
The Nature of the Stimulus 
We have now concluded our survey of the stimulus of the human 
environment when it takes the form of continuous external. pressure. 
Let us next examine its effect when it takes the form of social 
penalization, 
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‘The nature of this effect may be indicated by an analogy between 
ial phenomena and physical. It is a well-known fact that when 
aliving organism is penalized, by comparison with other representa- 
tives of its species, through losing the use of a particular organ or 
faculty, itis apt to respond to this challenge by specializing in the 
some other organ or faculty until it has secured an advantage 
over its fellows in this second field of activity to offset its handicap 
in the first. "The blind, for example, are apt to develop a more 
delicate sense of touch than is usually possessed by people who 
have not been deprived of the normal human sense of sight; and 
this enhancement of one faculty to offset the atrophy of another 
seems to occur in some degree universally and as it were spon- 
taneously, apart from the special cases in which individu 
eminent character—a Henry Fawcett or a Helen Keller—are stimu- 
lated by their personal physical handicap into making some deliber- 
ate and sustained effort of will and ingenuity. Somewhat similarly, 
we find that, in a body social, any section or group or class which is 
socially penalized—either by accident or by its own act or by the 
act of other members of the society in which it lives—is apt to 
respond to the challenge of being handicapped in, or altogether 
excluded from, certain fields of social activity by concentrating its 
social energies upon other fields and excelling in these. 

We may remind ourselves, once again, of our simile of ‘the 
pollarded willow’.* ‘The more ruthless the execution that is done 
by the pruner among the shoots that he finds sprouting in spring- 
time out of the willow’s head, the more abundant will be the 
vitality that the tree will concentrate into the shoots which are 

, and the more vigorous, therefore, will be the growth of 
these surviving shoots in the course of the season, 

We may find an alternative simile, within the social sphere, in a 
famous incident in the history of the Hellenic Society. When the 
rising religion of the internal proletariat of the Hellenic World in 
its universal state was ted by the dominant minority, the 
Roman Imperial authorities were able to suppress the public prac- 
tice of Christianity, but they failed to suppress Christianity itself: 
they merely drove it underground. "The prohibition of Christan 
worship on the surface of pagan Rome stimulated the Christians 
to create for themselves a new Christian Rome in the Catacombs 
below the surface of the Campagna; and the City of the Catacombs 

+ Such purposive efforts are apt to carry those who make them to grester achievements 
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‘eventually triumphed over the City of the Seven Hills. "The Church 
rose again from the bowels of the earth in order to raise in the City 
of the Vatican a dome which towers at this day above the Capitol ;! 
and the early Latin peasant, who responded to the challenge of 
his physical environment by breaking in the intractable surface 
of the Campagna with his plough, was emulated by the latter- 

Christian denizen of the Roman slums, who responded to the 
challenge from his human environment by visiting the Campagna 
in the secrecy of the night-watches in order to carve a labyrinthine 
subterranean world of his own out of the solid tufa. The monu- 
ment of the Latin peasant's feat is the Roman Empire; the monu- 
ment of the Christian proletarian’s feat is the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In surveying the effects of the stimulus of social penalizations, it 
may be convenient to start with the simplest case: a situation in 
which certain physical handicaps inhibit the individuals who are 
subject to them from following the ordinary avocations of the 
society in which they live. Let us remind ourselves, for example, 
of the predicament in which a blind man or a lame man finds him. 
self in a barbarian society when the ordinary male member of 
society is a warrior—a situation which is apt to arise in ‘the external 
proletariat’ on the fringe of a decadent civilization on the eve of a 
Völkerwanderung. How does the lame barbarian react? Though 
his feet cannot carry him into battle in the company of his fellows, 
his hands can forge weapons and armour for other men to wield and 
wear; and therefore, since he cannot use all his limbs to good effect 
in the normal activities of Man in the human environment into 
which he has been born, he counteracts his handicap by using those 
limbs in which he is sound to better effect than his fellows know 
how to use them—in a sleight of hand that is all his own. So he 
becomes the skilled artificer who is the workaday prototype of lame 
Hephaestus and lame Weland in the World of Mytha And 
how does the blind barbarian react? His predicament is still worse 
than his lame brother’s, for he cannot use his hands in the smithy 
to any better purpose than on the battle-field; yet he can use them 
to strike the harp in harmony with a voice that rings as clear and 
‘sweet as any other man’s, and he can use his mind to make poetry 
out of the human life in which he cannot take an active part. 
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Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 
But feeds on the aérial kisses 


"The deeds of god-like Achilles and Agamemnon only live on in the. 
verses of ‘blind Thamyras and blind Maeonides’. The fame which 
the barbarian warrior desires above all things, and ir 
which he wandets over the face of the Earth ‘ 
greedy of his prey’,* is in the barbarian poet’s hand and voice and 
mind to give or to withhold. 
‘Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, sed omnes illacrimabiles 
‘Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
In the barbarian's universe, the blind bard, who cannot wield 
either warrior's sword or blacksmith's hammer, is yet as potent as. 
the Galilaean fisherman who ranks as a proletarian in the Roman 
census but as Prince of the Apostles in the Christian dis; tion. 
Homer, like Peter, is an arbiter of human destinies.* ‘So the last 
shall be first and the first last.’s 
So much for the stimulus of social penalizations when these are 
the automatic consequence of physical disabilities, When we pass 
onto the penalization Which inlmposed by poverty, wemay observe, 
for example, in an English ‘public school’, that the ‘commoners’, 
who have been born in well-to-do homes and have come to be 
where they are, without exertions of their own, by reason of their 
parents’ capacity to pass muster and to pay the school fees, are less 
apt to do hard work at school than their schoolfellows of the same 
social class and social—but not personal—background who are 
‘scholars’. The ‘scholars’ know that their parents could not have 
afforded to send them to a school of this kind if the boys themselves 
had not won ‘scholarships’ by their own endeavours; and they 
realize that, as it has been in their childhood, so it will continue tobe 
when they are grown up. They will have to make their way by their 
own efforts; they will have to set off the handicap of starting life 
with smaller material means than the average of their class by rising 
above the average in intelligence and efficiency and application. 
3 Horace: Corina Bi 1Y, Ode 9, v. 25-8, ees 
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"Thus the penalization of poverty gives the ‘scholar’ a perpetual 
stimulus which the ‘commoner’ lacks except in the rare cases 
in which the soporific effect of ‘independent means’ is coun- 
teracted by personal ambition or by public spirit or by intellec- 
tual curiosity—and these are rare gifts of the Gods. Again, in an 
English university, we may observe that the County Council 
scholar, who is penalized not only by but by a certain 
inferiority in social class, is apt to exert himself still more than the 
scholar from a ‘public school’, whose social, if not his economic, 
position is assured. And in general we may observe—not only in 
‘contemporary England but in every society in every age—that each 
class on the social ladder is apt to maintain its numerical st E 
not by natural increase, but by recruitment from the classes below 
it, and that the topmost class, which cannot go up higher, is always 
making room for its recruits from below by a perpetual process of 
extinction in the third and fourth generation. In fact, the climber 
who reaches the topmost rung of the social ladder has arrived at 
the edge of a social abyss and has condemned his descendants— 
unintentionally and unwittingly—to ‘walk the plank’. This social 
phenomenon is so manifest and so notorious that it has become 
proverbial. The Maghribi philosopher Ibn Khaldün's generaliza- 
tion that the average duration of a dynasty is three generations! is 
an exact equivalent of the North American saying that ‘It’s three 
generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves." 
Migration 

An aptitude for rising in the social scale may also be observed 
among immigrants who have been impelled by the stimulus of 
poverty or persecution at home to seek their fortunes in a foreign 
country. ‘The social handicap of finding himself in a new human 
environment, where he is unfamiliar with the prevailing manners 
and customs and language and where he has to contend with the 
instinctive prejudice of the native-born citizen against the immi- 
grant alien, commonly stimulates the new-comer to put forth his 
energies and to keep sharp look-out for opportunities of advance- 
ment until he has ‘made good’ in the country of his adoption. This 
is the common history of the Scotsman in modern England (and 
the Scottish engineer all over the World); the Flemish weaver in 
medieval England; the German miner in medieval Hungary ; the 
French-Canadian factory-hand and farmer? and the Polish market- 
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er! in New England; the Huguenot silk-weaver in Spital- 

Ids and his fellow exiles whose descendants have disti 
themselves in every walk and circumstance of life in almost every 
Protestant country: England, Württemberg, Prussia, South Africa. 
Inthe Arabic World, itis the history of the Hadrami trader ih Java. 
Slavery. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary illustration on record of the 
immigrant's aptitude for social efficiency is the history of the vast 
‘concourse of immigrants from all the countries round the Medi- 
terranean who were brought to Italy as slaves during those two 
terrible centuries between the outbreak of the Hannibalic War and 
the establishment of the At Peace which were the climax of 
the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’. 

The handicap under which these slave-immigrants began their 
new life is almost beyond imagination. Some of them were heirs to 
the cultural heritage of the Hellenic Civilization ; and these had seen 
their whole spiritual and material universe tumble about their ears 
when their beautiful cities, which Gods had guarded and men 
respected from of old, had been put to the sack and the citizens 
sold into slavery against all laws human and divine and all pre- 
cedents in Hellenic history. The Coronaean captives on the Delian 
slave-market in the year 171 B.C. might have cried out to their 
Haliartian companions in misfortune? in the words of the last 
messenger who brought tidings of evil to Job: ‘Behold, there came 
a great wind from the wilderness and smote the four corners of the 
house, and it fell upon the young men and they are dead; and I 
only am escaped alone to tell thee.” Indeed, the calamity was 
overwhelming, even for those slave-immigrants to Italy who had 
been taken, not from the dominant Hellenic minority in the Hellenic 
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World, but from the Oriental ‘internal proletariat’ which had lost 
its social heritage already, or from the barbarian ‘external pro- 
letariat' which had none to lose; for there were other grievous 
losses of a personal kind that were inherent in enslavement. All 
these slave-immigrants alike had lost their personal liberty; they 
had been branded as human chattels instead of human beings with’ 
human rights; they had been uprooted from their homes and 
separated for ever from their families; and they had been subjected 
to new conditions of life which were almost beyond bearing. Their 
Roman masters, who had purchased their bodies wholesale as a 
speculative investment, thought only of wringing the utmost 
possible profit from their labour, The Roman law treated slaves. 
with a harshness that reflected the apprehensions of a Roman 
governing class which was ever conscious of the volcanic stirrings 
of a servile under-world, Some of the recruits to the Roman servile 
labour-force had to spend their days working in chain-gangs on the 
plantations and their nights in semi-subterranean prisons; others 
were condemned to mines and quarries in which no worker's life 
was worth more than a few years’ purchase. The minority whose 
lot was the relative independence of the slave-herdsman or the 
relative amenity of domestic service were fortunate; and it might 
have seemed that even this fortunate minority had no future. 
‘There was an ancient Greek saying that ‘The day of enslavement 
deprives Man of half of his Manhood’; and this saying was 
terribly fulfilled in the debasement of the slave-descended urban 
proletariat of Rome which lived—not by bread alone, but by 
"bread and shows'z—from the second century B.C. to the sixth 
century of the Christian Era until the flesh pots failed and the 
people perished off the face of the Earth. ‘This long-dravn-out 
life-in-death was the penalty of failure to respond to the challenge 
of enslavement; and no doubt that broad path of destruction was 
trodden by a majority of those human beings of many different 
origins and antecedents who were enslaved en masse in the most evil 
age of Hellenic history. Yet some there were, nevertheless, who 
did respond to the challenge and did succeed in ‘making good’ in 
one fashion or anotaer. 

Some rose in their Roman masters’ service until they became the 
responsible administrators of great estates; and Caesar's estate 
itself, when it had into the universal state of the Hellenic 
World, continued to be administered by Caesar's freedmen. Others, 
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whom their masters established in petty business, succeeded in 
purchasing their freedom out of savings which they made on the 
share of the profits that their masters allowed them; and some of 
these afterwards rose to eminence and affluence in the Roman 
business-world. Others remained slaves in this world to become 
philosopher-kings or fathers of churches in another; and of such 
was the Kingdom of Heaven. The true-born Roman who might 
justly and sincerely contemn the illegitimate power of a Narcissus 
or the ostentatious wealth of a Trimalchio would delight to honour 
the wisdom and serenity of the lame slave Epictetus; and he could 
not but admire—though he might not approve—the enthusiasm of 
that nameless multitude of slaves and freedmen whose faith was 
moving mountains. During the five centuries which intervened 
between the Hannibalic War and the Conversion of Constantine, 
the Roman authorities saw this miracle of servile faith bein; per- 
formed under their eyes and being repeated—in defiance of their 
utmost efforts to arrest it by physical force—until eventually they 
themselves succumbed to it. For the slave-immigrants who had 
lost their homes and their families and their property still kept 
their religion and handed it down to their descendants in Ttaly. 
"The Greeks brought the Bacchanalia, the Anatolians the worship 
of Cybele (a goddess who long outlived the Hittite Society in whose 
‘womb she had been conceived); the Egyptians brought the worship 
of Isis, the Babylonians the worship of the Stars, the Iranians the 
worship of Mithra, the Syrians Christianity. Syrus in Tiberim 
defluxit Orontes;? and the confluence of these waters raised a social 
issue which révealed the limitations of a slave's subjection to his 
master. 

‘The issue was whether an immigrant religion of the internal 
proletariat was to swamp the indigenous religion of the dominant 
minority of the Hellenic Society. For, when once the waters had 
met, it was impossible that they should not mingle; and, when once 
they had mingled, there was little doubt as to which current would 
prevail if Nature were not counteracted by Art or by Force. The 
tutelary Gods of the Hellenic World—Attic Athene the Keeper of 
the City and Spartan Athana of the Brazen House; Tyche of the 
Antiochenes and Fortuna Praenestina; and even the omnipotent 
Dea Roma and the Saviour Divus Caesar?—had already withdrawn 
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from the intimate life-giving communion in which they had once 
lived with their worshippers. 
Excessere omnes, adytis arisque. 
Di quibus imperium hoc steterat.! 
On the other hand, the Gods of the internal proletariat had proved 
themselves to be in truth their worshippers’ ‘refuge and 
a very present help in trouble’.? If these Gods and those, who 
now divided the allegiance of Society between them, were left to 
contend with one another for the allegiance of the whole, the battle 
would assuredly go as it had gone in Israel when Elijah had chal- 
lenged the prophets of Baal; and in face of this prospect the Roman 
authorities halted for five centuries between two opinions. Should 
take the offensive against these foreign religions which were 
ing their way, by peaceful penetration, into Roman hearts? 
Should they attempt to stamp them out by pitting against their 
uncanny other-worldly power the Roman World-State’s irresistible 
concentration of mundane force? Or should they rather welcome 
these new Gods who were offering to fill a spiritual void—un- 
acknowledged but not unfelt—that had been left in the Roman 
universe by the old Gods’ departure? Every one of the new Gods 
appealed to some section of the Roman governing class, Mithra 
appealed to the solders Tne tothe women, the Heavenly Bodies to 
c intellectuals, Dionysus to the Philhellenes, Cybele to the fetish- 
worshippers, In the year 205 B.C., in the crisis of the Hannibalic 
War, the Roman Senate anticipated Constantine's reception of 
Christianity by receiving, with official honours, the magic stone, 
fallen from Heaven and charged with the divinity of Cybele, 
was the talisman of Anatolian Pessinus. In the year 186 B.C. 
during the brief breathing-space between the Hannibalic affliction 
and the Gracchan, they anticipated Diocletian’s persecution by 
suppressing the Bacchanalia.5 "The long Battle of the Gods, which 
thus began and ended, was the counterpart of an earthly contest 
between the slave-immigrants and their Roman masters; and, in 
this dual conflict, the slaves and the slaves’ Gods won. 


Caste 
‘The same stimulus of penalization which is administered by 
pum and by class-inferiority and by slavery is also administered 
discrimination in a state of society in which two or more 
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races live intermingled without merging into one. Such states of 
society are apt to arise by immigration in two alternative ways. An 
indigenous population may be conquered by invaders who forbear 
to exterminate it and disdain to coalesce with it and are therefore. 
constrained to tolerate it in the status of a depressed caste. Alterna- 
tively, an indigenous population may admit peaceful immigrants 
to live on sufferance as perpetual strangers in its midst on more or 
less disadvantageous and humiliating conditions. In both these 
varieties of what is ultimately the same situation, the dominant race 
is apt to reserve certain statuses and certain avocations as its own 
exclusive preserves, and to impose upon the penalized race the 
necessity of cultivating other fields of social activity if it is to find 
a living at all. The ‘reserved’ occupations usually include all those. 
which have high social prestige—the priesthood, the business of 
government, the ownership of land, the bearing of arms, and the 
civilian ‘liberal professions'—as well as the fundamental economic 
activity of Society, which has usually been agriculture in the social 
economies of societies in process of civilization down to recent 
times. By a process of exhaustion the penalized race is apt to find 
itself virtually confined to the field of trade and handicraft; and, 
just because the field is narrow, the penalized race is stimulated to 
‘make this field all its own and to conjure out of it, by a tour de force 
which fills the dominant race with astonishment and resentment, 
a harvest of wealth and power which this Naboth’s vineyard would 
hardly have yielded to hands not debarred from other handiwork. 

‘The classic example of this effect of racial discrimination is the 
strongly marked tendency in the Hindu Society for castes to 
become coincident with occupations; but this tendency in India is 
not without parallels elsewhere. In Europe, tinkering and fortune- 
telling have been monopolized by the Gipsies, and in Arabia metal- 
working by the Sunni; and other examples are to be found in the 
New World which has been called into existence, since the close. 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, by the expansion of 
Western Christendom over all the habitable lands and navigable 
seas of the planet. Round the shores of the Pacific—an ocean 
which has been transformed from an insulator into a medium of com- 
munication by Western matitime enterprise within the last century 
—the Chinese immigrant who has been admitted on sufferance 
opum uere arr A TIT Sa 
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into countries under Western control has succeeded, as coolie 
and laundryman and shopkeeper, in making his fortune out.of 
those meagre patches of the economic field which have been 
grudgingly thrown open to him. In British Malaya and Nether- 
lands India to-day, there are Chinese millionaires who emulate Tri- 
malchio wealth without displaying his vulgarity; and if Petronius 
Arbiter's fictitious portrait of the penalized proletarian immigrant 
who has ‘made good’ in this world is reproduced in these authentic 
Chinese counterparts in ‘the real life’ of our modern society, we can 
also detect a counterpart to the historic figure of the ancient slave- 
hilosopher in Harriet Beecher Stowe's fictitious portrait of ‘Uncle 

‘om’: a character who emulates the serenity of Epictetus without 
aspiring to his mental power. 

"The Negro slave-immigrant into modern North America has 
been subject to the twofold penalization of legal servitude and 
racial discrimination ; and at this day, some seventy years after the 
first of these two handicaps has been removed, the second still 
weighs as heavily as ever upon the coloured freedman, From first 
to last, the Negro's sufferings at the hands of the English-speaking 
peoples of the Western World have probably been still greater in 
the aggregate than those of the Greeks and Orientals and bar- 
barians who were enslaved by the Romans. The horrors of the 
Delian slave-market in the second century B.C. are hardly to be 
compared with those of ‘the middle passage’ on a Transatlantic 
slave-ship in the eighteenth century of the Christian Era; and even 
if we allow that, in the next stage of the slave's career, the con- 
ditions of servile life and labour on the plantations of modern 
America may not have been so bad as they were on those of ancient 
Italy, we must add that the Roman slave who had once landed alive 
on Italian soil saw his horizon faintly yet distinctly illuminated by 
a gleam of light which has never been vouchsafed to the Negro 
survivor of the Transatlantic voyage nor to any of his descendants 
even in the third or fourth generation. 

‘The harshness of the Roman Law in its treatment of the slave, 
so long as he remained in servitude, was mitigated by its facility in 
the procedure of manumission and by its liberality in making the 
personal act of manumission carry with it automatically the political 
consequence of enfranchisement; and these legal provisions for the 
mitigation of the Roman slave’s lot were implemented by social cus- 
tom. The Roman masters who were merciless in exploiting their 
slaves were generous in granting them their freedom; and when 
once the legal formality had been accomplished, the social stigma 
of servile origin was extinguished in a few generations. In the third 
generation the poet Horace could afford to remind his readers that 
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he was libertino patre natus! in order to point the contrast between 
what he had once been and what he had since become in virtue of 
his own genius and his intimacy with Maecenas. How different 
from the agony with which a modern American citizen who knows 
that there is a tincture of Negro blood in his veins? keeps watch 
and ward over his secret when he has surreptitiously violated ‘the 
colour bar’ by ‘passing’ from the black to the white side of the 
caste-line. The Roman freedman was wholly free from the doom of 
perpetual racial ostracism to which the American Negro freedman 
has been condemned without any prospect of reprieve even for his 
remotest posterity; and it is not surprising to observe that the 
Negro, finding the scales thus permanently and overwhelmingly 
weighted against him in this world, has turned to another world for 
consolation. 

"The Negro appears to be answering our tremendous challenge 
with a religious response which may prove in the event, when it can 
be seen in retrospect, to bear comparison with the ancient Oriental's 
response to the challenge from his Roman masters, The Negro 
has not indeed brought any ancestral religion of his own from Africa 
to captivate the hearts of his White fellow citizens on the American 
Continent, His primitive social heritage was of so frail a texture 
that every shred of it was scattered to the winds at the first impact 
of our Western Civilization. ‘Thus he came to America spiritually 
as well as physically naked; and he has met the emergency by 
covering his nakedness with his enslaver’s cast-off clothes. The 
Negro has been adapting himself to the rigours of his new social, 
environment by rediscovering, in Christianity, certain original 
meanings and values which Western Christendom has longignored. 
Opening a simple and impressionable mind to the Gospels, he has 
divined the true nature of Jesus's mission. He has understood that 
this was a prophet who came into the World not to confirm the 
mighty in their seat but to exalt the meek and the humble.) ‘At 
that time Jesus answered and said: “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes." * The Syrian 
slave-immigrants who once brought Christianity into Roman Italy 
performed the miracle of establishing a new religion which was alive 
in the place of an old religion which was already dead. It is possible 
that the Negro slave-immigrants who have found Christianity in 
‘America may perform the greater miracle of raising the dead to 
life, With their childlike spiritual intuition and their genius for 
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giving spontaneous aesthetic expression to emotional religious 
experience, they may perhaps be capable of rekindling the cold 
grey ashes of Christianity which have been transmitted to them by 
us, until in their hearts the divine fire glows again. It is thus, 
erhaps, if at all, that Christianity may conceivably become the 
iving faith of a dying civilization for the second time. If this 
miracle were indeed to be performed by an American Negro 
Church, that would be the most dynamic response to the challenge 
of social penalization that had yet been made by Man. 


n 
When we pass from racial to religious discrimination, we find 
that, mutatis mutandis, the phenomena are the same. A religious 
denomination which is penalized on account of its persuasion by 
being debarred from engaging in agriculture or in ‘the liberal pro- 
fessions’, is apt to respond, like a penalized caste, by developing an 
i iency in trade or handicraft. The Hindu Banya 
has his analogue in the Jew; the Arabian Sunni have theirs in the 
otherwise obscure North American religious fraternity at Oneida, in 
New York State, whose members have made a name for themselves 
in the business-world as the manufacturers of ‘Community Plate’. 
‘The results of religious discrimination may be studied in three 
different situations: first, where the adherents of the penalized 
denomination are members of the same society and heirs of the 
same civilization as the adherents of the privileged denomination 
= among whom they live; second, where the respective adherents of 
the penalized and of the privileged denomination belong to two 
different civilizations which are both still ‘going concerns’; third, 
where the adherents of the privileged denomination belong to a 
civilization which is still a "going concern’, while the adherents 
of the penalized denomination represent a civilization which only 
survives as a ‘fossil’ 

‘The first of these situations may be illüstrated from the history of 
the English-speaking peoples of the Western World. In England, 
the re-establishment of the Anglican Church and the galling but not 
intolerable penalization of other Protestant religious denominations 
after the Restoration of A.D. 1660—a penalization which did not 
altogether cease at the Revolution of A.D. 1688—had the effect of 
stimulating the members of the Society of Friends to distinguish 
themselves in industry and banking,? and other Protestant Dis- 
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senters and Nonconformists to prosper in various forms of retail 
trade! A fortiori, the positive persecution to which the Puritans 
were exposed in England in the earlier decades of the seventeenth 
century, before the English Civil War, and again the Mormons in 
the United States some two centuries later, stimulated each of 
these persecuted sects into reacting with proportionate vigour. 
While the Quakers and the Nonconformists in eighteenth-century 
England were able to exist and even to prosper in that state of life to 
which it had pleased the Establishment to confine them, both the 
Puritans in early seventeenth-century England and the Latter-Day 
Saints in early nineteenth-century America made up their minds 
that there was no room in the same country for themselves and for 
their persecutors; and accordingly they each, in their day, went out 
into the wilderness in order to found ideal commonwealths, after 
their own heart, on virgin soil where they had only to contend with 
Physical Nature and not with stronger human powers. 

achievement of the Pilgrim Fathers in breaking-in the rough 
country of New England has been reviewed in this Study already. 
It was fully equalled, in its own kind, by the achievement of the 
Latter-Day Saints. In the early nineteenth century, it needed no 
less courage to venture out in wagons into the unexplored hinter- 
land of the North American Continent than it had needed in the 
early seventeenth century to set sail from the shores of Europe in 
the Mayflower for an uncharted American coast, Moreover, at the 
journey’s end, the desert basin of Utah, with the Salt Lake at its 
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challenge of religious discrimination is apt to evoke from those 
who are exposed to it in diverse degrees 

"The Mormon response in the United States has a parallel in 
Russia in the history of the Old Believers and other dissenters from. 
the established practice of Russian Orthodox Christendom. ‘These 
Russian Orthodox Christian sectaries have won freedom to follow 
the devices of their own hearts by going out, beyond the advancing 
borders of the Russian Empire, into the wildernesses of Siberia and 
the Caucasus and the Eurasian Steppe. These sectarian pioneer 
settlements in no-man's-land have eventually been incorporated 
into the Russian body politic, as Utah has been incorporated into 
the United States; but the latter-day Czardom, in its treatment 
of schismatics, exercised a politic form of discrimination which 
‘was already customary in Western monarchies in the seventeenth 
century. While penalizing its Nonconformists in the interior, it 
tolerated and even encouraged them in the marches as unorthodox 
messengers of Holy Russia who could serve to prepare her way 
before her, just because they were officially beyond her pale. 


The Phanariots 


‘The situation arising when the respective adherents of the 
penalized and the privileged denomination belong to two different 
sivilizatons which are both ‘going concerns’ may be illustrated 
from the ancien régime of the Ottoman Empire as it existed down 
to the Revolution of a.D. 1908. In the Ottoman Empire, the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom had been endowed, by intruders of 
alien faith and culture, with a universal state which the Orthodox 
Christian Society could not do without yet was unable to establish 
for itself}? and the Orthodox Christians had paid for their social 
incompetence by ceasing to be masters in their own house. The 
Muslim conquerors who established and maintained the Pax Otto- 
manica in the Orthodox Christian World exacted payment, in the 
form of religious discrimination, for the services which they were. 
rendering to their Christian subjects willy-nilly ; and here, as else- 
where, the adherents of the penalized denomination responded to 
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the challenge of discrimination by becoming past-masters in those 
pursuits to which their rre ‘eafined. 

In the old Ottoman Empire, none who were not ‘Osmanlis might 
govern or bear arms; and in large tracts of the Empire even the 
ownership and cultivation of the land passed out of the hands of the 
subject Christians into those of their Muslim masters. In these 
circumstances, the several Orthodox Christian peoples who found 
themselves forcibly united under a common Ottoman rule now came 
—for the first and last time in their histories—to a tacit but effective 
mutual understanding. They were inhibited by the "Osmanlis" 
monopoly of sovereign power from carrying on their habitual inter- 
necine warfare with one another for the local mastery of cities and 

xovinces, They were stimulated, by the ‘Osmanlis? monopoly of 
the liberal professions’, into parcelling out among themselves the 
humbler trades, which remained open for Christian practitioners, 
and learning each to excel in some special occupation of their own. 
By this road, the Orthodox Christian subjects of the Ottoman 
Pádishih gradually regained a footing within the walls of the 
Imperial capital, from which they had been deliberately evicted 
wholesale by Mehmed the Conqueror. The Turkish-speaking 
Orthodox Christian Qaramanlis from the interior of Anatolia and 
the Romance-speaking Orthodox Christian Vlachs from the high- 
lands of the Balkan Peninsula succeeded in establishing themselves 
in Constantinople as ; their Greek-speaking co-religionists 
from the islands of the Aegean Archipelago em th busines on a 
more ambitious scale; the Orthodox Christian Albanians came to 
Constantinople as masons; the Orthodox Christian Montenegrins 
as hall-porters and commissionaires, Even the bucolic Bulgars, 
who had managed to keep a firmer grip upon the land than the 
Greeks, came to find a livelihood in the suburbs of Constantinople 
as grooms and market-gardeners. In Ottoman Syria, likewise, the 
Arabic-speaking Orthodox Christians gravitated towards the towns 
and tended to specialize in trades and handicrafts, while the Arabic- 
speaking Muslims remained cultivators of the soil in the countryside. 

Among the Orthodox Christian re-occupants of Constantinople, 
there was one coterie—the so-called Phanariots—who were stimu- 
lated by the challenge of penalization to such a degree that they 
actually rose to be the virtual partners and potential supplanters of 
the ‘Osmanlis themselves in the political administration and control 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Phanar, from which the i 
derived their name, was the extreme north-western corner of 
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Stamboul, which the Ottoman Government had grudgingly aban- 
doned to its Orthodox Christian subjects as the equivalent of a 
ghetto. "The Oecumenical Patriarchate made its new head-quarters. 
here after the Church of the Holy Wisdom had been converted into 
the Mosque of Aya Sofia and the Church of the Apostles demolished 
to make way for the Mosque of the Conqueror. In this apparently 
unpromising retreat, the Patriarchate became the rallying-point 
and the preserve of the Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians from 
the Aegean Archipelago who had found their way to Constantinople 
and had prospered there in trade; and these ‘Phanariots’ developed 
two special accomplishments. As merchants on the grand scale, 
they entered into commercial relations with the Western World 
and acquired a first-hand knowledge of Western manners and cus- 
toms and Western languages. As managers of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate’s affairs, they acquired a wide practice and close under- 
standing of Ottoman administration, since, under the old Ottoman 
régime, the Oecumenical Patriarch was the official intermediary 
between the Padishah and his Orthodox Christian subjects through- 
out the Empire and was invested, in this capacity, by delegation, 
with many of the functions of sovereignty over his co-religionists. 
These two accomplishments, together, made the fortunes of the 
Phanariots when, in the secular conflict between the Ottoman 
Empire and the Western World, the tide definitely turned against 
the ‘Osmanlis after their second unsuccessful siege of Vienna in 
AD, 1682-3.1 

"The change introduced certain formidable complications into 
Ottoman affairs of state. Before the reverse of 1683, the 'Osmanlis 
had always been able to count upon settling their relations with 
their Western Christian adversaries and with their Orthodox 
Christian subjects to their own satisfaction by the simple appli- 
cation of force. Their military decline confronted them with two 
new problems, They had now to negotiate at the conference-table 
with Western Powers whom they could no longer defeat in the 
field; and they had to consider the feelings of Orthodox Christian 
subjects whom they could no longer be sure of holding down. In 
other words, the Ottoman Empire could no longer dispense with 
skilled diplomatists and skilled administrators; and the necessary 
fund of experience, of which the ‘Osmanlis found themselves 
destitute in their hour of need, was opportunely placed at their 
disposal by the Phanariots. In consequence, the ‘Osmanlis were 
constrained to disregard the ts and tamper with the 
principles of their own régime by conferring upon the Phanariots. 

1 For this turn of the tide and its eventual effects upon the Turkish and the Austrian 
thos, see IL D (v), 179-88, above. 
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the monopoly of four high offices of state which were key-positions 
in the new political situation of the Ottoman Empire.? In the 
course of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, the political 
power of the Phanariots was steadily enhanced by the specific 
influence and patronage which these offices carried with them, 
and still more potently by the general effect of the steady increase 
in the political pressure from the West—an increase which was 
inevitably accompanied by a corresponding appreciation in the 
political value of the one element inside the Ottoman Empire which 
was capable, at the time, of coping with ‘the Western Question’. A 
hundred years after the turn of the tide under the walls of Vienna in 
1683, it looked as though the result of Western pressure might be to 
endow:the old Ottoman Empire with a new governing class by first 
forcing the ‘Osmanlis to take the Phanariots into partnership and 
then enabling the Phanariots to make themselves, in effect, the 
senior partners in the Ottoman fitm. 
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In the event, the Phanariots failed to achieve their ‘manifest 
destiny’ because, towards the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Western pressure attained a degree of intensity at which its nature 
underwent sudden transformation. ‘The purely external pressure, 
of a military and diplomatic kind, which began to be exerted upon 
the Ottoman Empire by the great Powers of the Western World 
after the Second Siege of Vienna, was reinforced, after the American 
and French revolutions, by a far more penetrating and pervasive 
and disruptive pressure which was exerted, from within, by the 
Ottoman peoples themselves through that process of cultural fer- 
mentation and social metabolism, for which we have coined the 
name ‘Westernization’. The general operation of this process in the 
Ottoman Empire has been touched upon already; and in this 
place we need only recall the two facts that the political gospel of 
esternization" was Nationalism and that the Greeks, being the 
first of the Ottoman peoples to enter into intimate relations with the 
West, were also the first whom the virus of Western Nationalism 
infected. Between the outbreak of the French Revolution and the 
‘outbreak of the Greek War of Independence, the Greeks were under 
the spell of two incompatible aspirations. They had not given up 
the Phanariot ambition of entering into the whole heritage of the 
'Osmanlis and keeping the Ottoman Empire intact as a ‘going 
concern’ under Greek instead of Turkish management; and at the 
same time they had conceived the new ambition of establishing a 
sovereign independent national state of their own—a Greece which 
should be as Greek as France was French—in order that the Greeks. 
‘also’ might ‘be like all the nations’? of the Western World. 

In their quest for this ‘pound of flesh’ the Greek nationalists 
eventually overreached themselves; but their miscalculation was 
not the same as Shylock’s. The legendary Jew desired his victim's 
death, but forgot to stipulate for shedding his blood; the Greeks 
failed to foresee that the death of the Ottoman Empire must result. 
from the bloodshed which they contemplated, and that therefore 
the new Greece of their dreams could be nothing but a gobbet of 
the old Empire's dismembered carcass. Their discomfiture was 
even more ironic than their Shakespearian prototype's; for fate 
permitted them to draw and use the knife in order to expose their 
miscalculation by an experiment which could never be undone. 
‘The incompatibility of the two Greek aspirations was demonstrated 
conclusively in 1821 when the Greeks attempted to realize both of 
them simultaneously. 
en the Phanariot Prince Hypsilanti crossed the Pruth, from 
his ‘jumping-off ground’ in Russia, in order to make himself master 

? See IL. D (9) pp. 181-6, above, 2 Samual i, 20. 
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of the Ottoman Empire, and the Maniot chieftain Petro Bey 
Mavromikhális descended from his mountain-fastness in the Morea 
in order to carve out an independent Greece, the outcome of both 
enterprises was a foregone conclusion, The resort to arms, in itself, 
spelt the ruin of Phanariot aspirations, since the Phanariot ascen- 
dancy in the Ottoman Empire could only have been consummated 
by an uninterrupted process of ‘peaceful penetration’. Prince 
Hypsilanti's armed incursion into the Danubian Principalities pro- 
duced an electric effect upon the ‘Osmanlis. The reed on which 
they had been leaning for more than a century had pierced their 
hand;! and their fury at this betrayal nerved them to break the 
treacherous staff in pieces and to stand again at all costs on their 
own feet. In 1821, the "Osmanlis retorted to Prince Hypsilanti’s 
act of war by destroying at one blow the fabric of power which the 
Phanariots had been peacefully building up for themselves since 
1683; and this was the first step in a process of eradicating all non- 
Turkish elements from the remnant of the ‘Osmanlis’ herita 
a process which reached its climax in the eviction of the Orthodox 
Christian minority from Anatolia in 1922. 

‘Thus the first explosion of Greek nationalism kindled the first 
spark of Turkish nationalism; but the effect of Prince Hypsilanti’s 
act upon the non-Greek Christian peoples of the Ottoman Empire 
was, if possible, still more untoward, from the Greek standpoint, 
than its effect upon the Turks. The Greek Prince’s appearance in 
the Danubian Principalities at the head of an armed force of Greek 
filibusters made the local Rumanian population realize that they 
were in imminent danger of exchanging ‘King Log’ for ‘King 
Stork’. If the Muslim 'Osmanlis had chastised their Christian sub- 
jects with whips, the Christian Phanariots showed every intention 
of chastising their co-religionists with scorpions. ‘The Rumans 
turned Hypsilanti’s raid into a fiasco by passively but effectively 
taking the Turkish side; and not only the Rumans but the Bulgars 
and the Serbs and all the other Orthodox Christian peoples of 
the Ottoman Empire made up their minds forthwith that it was 
expedient for them to remain under Turkish rule until they could 
be sure of exchanging it for their own national independence. 
Therewith, it was decided that the Ottoman Empire should not 
have its unity maintained and its life prolonged by a peaceful trans- 
ference of control from the ‘Osmanlis to the Phanariots, but should 
be broken up by violence into a mosaic of sovereign independent 
national states on the Western pattern. This procrustean opera- 
tion, by which an association of occupational castes was cruelly 
rough-hewn into a congeries of territorial nations, began with the 
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extermination of the Turkish Muslim landowners in the Morea in 
1821 by massacre or eviction at the hands of the local Greek insur- 
gents, and was carried on—by the same ‘methods of barbarism’—to 
the bitter end, until it reached its term, a hundred years later, in the 
massacre or eviction of the Greek and other Christian tradesmen an 
artisans in Anatolia in 1922 at the hands of the ‘Turkish nationalists. 


The Qazankis 
Thus, after all, the Phanariots just failed to secure that ‘senior 
partnership’ in the Ottoman Empire which had seemed, in the 
eighteenth century, to be their ‘manifest destiny’. Yet the fact that 
they came within an ace of success is sufficient evidence of the 
vigour with which they had responded to the challenge of penaliza- 
tion, Indeed, the history of their relations with the ‘Osmanlis is an 
excellent illustration of the general social ‘law’ of Challenge-and- 
Response; and the antithesis between Greek and Turk, which has 
attracted so much interest and excited so much animus, is explic- 
able only in these terms and not in the racial and religious terms 
which have been in fashion on both sides in the popular polemics. 
Turcophils and Graecophils agree in attributing the historical 
differences in éthos between Greek Christians and Turkish Muslims 
to some ineradicable quality of race or indelible imprint of religion. 
They disagree simply in inverting the social values which they assign 
to these unknown quantities in the two cases. The Graecophil 
an inherent virtue in Greek blood and in Orthodox 
Christianity and an inherent vice in Turkish blood and in Islam to 
make the Grek angel and the Turk the devil that bealhee dn 
to be. The Turcophil transposes his postulates and thereby proves 
the Turk an angel and the Greek a devil to his own satisfaction, 
Actually, the common assumption which underlies both these special 
pleadings is contradicted by unquestionable matters of fact. 

Tt is unquestionable, for instance, in the matter of physical race, 
that the blood of Ertoghrul's Central Asian Turkish followers 
which flows in the veins of the Ottoman Turkish people to-day is 
no more than an infinitesimal tincture. The Ottoman Turkish 
people has grown into a nation out of a handful of refugees, not by 
natural increase, but by assimilating the Orthodox Christian popu- 
lation? in whose midst the 'Osmanlis have been living ever since 
the original settlement in Sultan Onii.? The process was in full 
swing in the second generation, under prejar son son “Onmin, 
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whom the new community adopted as its e vus hero when it 
had to coin itself new name. ‘Phere is every reason to believe that 
the blood of the indigenous Greek and other Orthodox Christian 
recruits had swamped the blood of the immigrant Turkish Muslim 
nucleus in the racial composition of the 'Osmanlis well before the 
end of the first century of their existence as a distinctive com- 
munity with a name of its own. If this sufficiently refutes the 
a priori racial explanation of the Graeco-Turkish antithesis, we 
may refute the a priori religious explanation by citing the following 
description of one of the other Turkish Muslim peoples that are in 
existence, side by side with the Ottoman Turks, at the present day :* 
The Volga Tura ae, on the moe, diginguhol by ther sobriety, 
honesty, thrift, and industry. assiduity they often con- 
aiderabie wealth. "They live on the best of tems with their Rumian 
peasant neighbours. The chief occupation of the Qizin Turk is trade, to 
which he turnsatonce when he has acquired a small capital by agriculture. 
On his commercial journeys he is always a propagandist of Islam. His 
chief industries are soap-boiling, spinning, and weaving. Heis sometimes 
a worker in gold, He makes a good shoemaker and coachman. . .. These 
‘Turks are more cleanly in their houses than the Russian peasantry. .. . 
“Till the end of the sixteenth century, no mosques were tolerated in 
Qizin, and the Tatars were compelled to live in a separate quarter. But 
the predominance of the Muslims gradually prevailed, so that in the 
second half of the eighteenth century there were as many as 250 mosques 
in the Government of Qizin. A ukase of tolerance promulgated in 1773* 
helped the cause of Islam among these Turks. Far from being won by 
Tatian wlctange, the Maing af de Volga have in moda ince 
become more closely united than ever with the Muhammadan world... 
"There has been a rat increase in the number of mosques and a 
steady improvement in the status of Muslim schools in the Government. 
of Qizan, .. . These schools have not been affected in the least by the 


nseq paid to education, the percentage of 
Qizin Turkswhocannot read and write is extremely low. low. ‘The production 
of books has also been considerable among these N Muslims 

us, during a period of 360 years of Russian rule, tic 
servatism of these Qizin Muslims has in no way been weakened or 
influenced by Russian culture. . . . No conversion except among their 
ruling families takes place, and aly the quite uneducated element i 
liable to be absorbed in the Russian population, . 
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It will be seen that, if the proper names in the foregoing passage 
were left blank, the text might serve, as it stands, to describe the 
Orthodox Christian Greeks of Constantinople under the old Otto- 
man régime just as well as the Muslim Turks of Qāzān under the 
Russian Czardom. This coincidence defies explanation on the 
hypothesis that Turks and Greeks or Muslims and Christians are 
what they are by reason of certain absolute racial characteristics or 
indelible religious hall-marks. On the other hand, it is just what 
we should expect on the hypothesis of Challenge-and-Response. 
For what has been the history of the Qizinli Turks? Qizin was a 
‘Muslim city which was conquered by the Orthodox Christian 
Muscovites within a century of the conquest of Christian Constanti- 
nople by the ‘Osmanlis; and under Muscovite rule the Qazanlt 
Turks have had to adapt themselves, like the Stambouli Greeks 
under Ottoman rule, to a régime of religious discrimination. So 
far from being surprising, it is eminently natural that the Greek in 
Turkey and the Turk in Russia should have met the same chal- 
lenge of religious discrimination with the same response. Both 
communities have concentrated their energies with success upon 
trade and handicraft because both have been debarred from follow- 
ing other walks of life as a penalty for their nonconformity with the 
religion of the Power under whose ascendancy they have each 
respectively had to live. In this connexion, the incidental fact that 
the Greeks in Turkey happen to have been penalized for being 
Christians and the Turks in Russia for being Muslims has made no 
difference. The common experience of being penalized on account. 
of religion has been the governing factor in the development of both 
communities; and in the course of four or five centuries their 
identic reaction to this common experience has bred them into a 
‘family likeness’ with each other which has quite effaced the diversity 
between the original imprints of Orthodox Christianity and Islam. 


The Levantines 


"This ‘family likeness’ is shared by adherents of certain other 
religious denominati ns who have likewise been penalized on ac- 


count of their religious allegiance and who have responded in the - 


same way. Without extending our survey beyond the bounds of the 
old Ottoman Empire and the old Russian Czardom, we may observe 
that the distinctive characteristics of the Orthodox Christian 
Phanariots and the Muslim Qzzinlis reappear unmistakably both 
in the Roman Catholic ‘Levantines’ and in the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of the seventeenth-century suburb of Moscow which was 
known as ‘the Svoboda’. 

‘These Catholics and Protestants were immigrants from Western 
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Christendom who were permitted to reside in the Ottoman and 
Russian Empires on sufferance, under certain disabilities, as in our 
day the Chinese are permitted to reside in countries under Western 
control round the shores of the Pacific. These Western residents 
in a bygone Russia and a bygone Turkey were, indeed, in a less 
unfortunate position than that of the Chinese residents in Cali- 
fornia or Australia at the present time, since the Chinese are the 
victims of a racial discrimination from which they cannot escape by 
any action which it lies with them to take, whereas the Levantines 
could, and sometimes did, escape from the religious discrimination 
to which they were subject by becoming ‘ step which 
not only raised them from the degradation of being treated as 
pariahs, but threw open to them the highest positions in the Otto- 
man State. The same avenue of escape was open to the 'Osmanlis" 
Orthodox Christian subjects; and the Ottoman governing class 
was actually recruited, by preference and on principle, from 
Christian ‘renegades’, Christian prisoners-of-war and Christian 
‘tribute children’ from the time of ‘Osman himself down to the turn 
of the tide in A.D. 1682-32 In this respect, the Levantines were 
in the same position as the Phanariots; but in both communities 
religious apostacy, notwithstanding the strength of the induce- 
ments to it, remained the exception and did not become the rule; 
and the Levantine Catholics who were unwilling to renounce their 
religion were subject to the same disabilities under the old Ottoman 
régime as the indigenous Orthodox Christians. In Galata on the 
north shore of the Golden Horn, and in the Frankish quarters in 
the other ‘Echelles du Levant’, the Catholic ra'iyeh? lived a ghetto- 
life which was not very different from the life of the Orthodox 
Christian ra'yeh in the Phanar or the life of the Jews in the West. 
downto the time of the French Revolution; and the Levantines duly 
developed the specific virtues and vices which the ghetto demands, 
It made no difference that they happened to be descended, in 

hysical race, from some of the most warlike and imperious and 
ijgh-spirited peoples of Western Christendom: from the medieval 
Venetians and Genoese and the modern French and Dutch and 
English. In the stifling atmosphere of their Ottoman ghetto, they 
must either respond to the challenge of religious penalization in the 
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same manner as other men, or eise succumb. Again, the ‘Nordic’ 
physique and Protestant tradition of the Dutch and Scottish and 
German residents in ‘the Svoboda’ did not prevent the Christian 
denizens of this Muscovite ghettot from acquiring a strong ‘family 
likeness’ to their Muslim neighbours and contemporaries and equals. 
in status: the Turks of Qazin. 

Moreover, if we let our eyes range farther afield over the world of 
that day, we shall observe that, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era, the life of the ghetto was being lived 
by traders and handicraftsmen of Catholic or Protestant religion 
and Western origin, not only under an Ottoman régime in Galata 
and under a Muscovite régime in ‘the Svoboda’, but likewise under 
the Mughal rulers of Indis on the island of Bombay and under the 
Manchu rulers of China in the ‘factories’ at Canton? and under the 
Shoguns of Japan on the island of Deshima. 

Thei ity and the severity with which the Japanese penalized 
the Dutch have probably never been exceeded in whole history 
of religious and racial discrimination. At Japanese hands, Dutch 
traders endured, for more than two centuries, humiliations worse 
than any that have been inflicted by Turk on Greek or by Gentile on. 
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Jew; and the reader of the story is left at a loss between admiration 
for the tenacity and disgust at the servility with which these 
‘Nordic’ Protestant Occidentals held their ground and made their 
money, year in and year out, under conditions which were de- 
liberately intended to make their residence in Japan intolerable. 
From AD. 1641 to 1858, the Dutch in Japan were rigorously ‘kept 
in Coventry’ on Deshima, a tiny island off the Japanese port of 
Nagasaki; and the privilege of being allowed to do their business in 
this insular ghetto, which was accorded to the Dutch alone among 
the Western nations, had to be purchased at the price of periodic 
self-abasement, One condition of the Hollanders’ tenure of Deshi- 
ma was that they should trample annually upon the Cross in the 
presence of a Japanese official: a ceremony which was only allowed 
to lapse in A.D. 1853 and was only abolished formally in 1856-7.3 
Another condition was that they should pay an annual visit of 
respect to the Shogun’s capital at Yedo? and should make them- 
selves objects of public derision by cutting capers for the enter- 
tainment of the Court. "This was the only occasion in the year on 
which the Dutch were permitted to stir outside their island prison- 
house. Yet the Dutch became so well resigned to these odious 
conditions of their residence in Japan that they left it to others to 
take the initiative in bringing the relations between Westerners and 
Japanese on to a footing of equality; and they showed no haste to 
follow, even after the Americans had led the way.* 

‘The relations in which the Dutch lived with the Japanese, from 
the date of their confinement on Deshima in A.D. 1641 down to the 
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reopening of Japan to Western commercial enterprise on normal 
conditions in the middle of the nineteenth century of the Christian 
Era, have their analogy in the relations between the ancient Greeks 
and Egyptians from the time when the Egyptian King Amasis 
(regnabat circa 569-525 B.c.) confined the Greek residents in 
Egypt to the ‘treaty-port’ of Naucratis in the middle of the sixth 
century 8.c. down to the time when the Greeks were made masters 
of Egypt by Alexander the Great. During those two centuries the 
ancient Greeks in Egypt, like the modern Dutch in Japan, accepted 
the social humiliations of a pariah status in order to earn its com- 
mercial profits, as appears plainly from the following account of the 
Egyptian ritual of sacrifice in the fifth century s.c. from the hand 
of a contemporary Greek observer. 

“When the Egyptians have slaughtered the sacrificial victim, they cut 
off its head. Thereupon, they fiay the carcase and make a fearful impre- 
cation over the |, whi ‘they then roceed to get rid of. Where they 
have a market with resident Greek tra , they simply get rid of it in the 
market by sale; but where there are no Greeks on the spot, they get rid 
of the head by throwing it into the river. "The formula of im ation 
which is recited over the head runs th: ‘ae ling over 
us who are making sacrifice or over wi of Egypt, into 
this head let it go!” "t 
‘The situation here depicted is a prosaic version, ‘in real life’, of the 
phantasy which Robert Louis Stevenson has played with in "The 
Bottle Imp’. The sacrificial victim’s head is an object charged with 
evil which the pious and sensitive Egyptian peasant is as anxious to 
get rid of as the unsophisticated 'olynesian islander is anxious 
to get rid of the haunted bottle. The Greek trader, who is willing to 
take the unclean head off his Egyptian neighbour's hands any day 
for the sake of a pennyworth of profit, is a sordid counterpart of 
Stevenson's sailor-man, who cheerfully carries off the bottle for the 
sake of a dram and so disappears from the story. The light which 
this throws upon the status of the Greeks in Egypt in Herodotus's 
day is highly illuminating. 

The Jews, Parsees, Nestorians, Monophysites, and Monotheletes 

We have still to take note of the results of religious discrimination 
in the third of our three situations: that is, where the 
of the penalized denomination represent a civilization which only 
survives as a ‘fossil’, This situation need not be surveyed in great 
detail, since the phenomena are well known in themselves and do 
not differ in essence from those which we have observed in the two 
situations which we have examined already. 

Let us glance at the various ‘fossils’ of the Syriac Society which 

+ Herodotus, Bk. I, ch. 39. 
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have been deposited, in successive social strata, during the much- 
interrupted and long-drawn-out course of Syriac history.! In the 
oldest stratum there are the Jews and the Parsees, who are relics of 
the Syriac Society as it was in its universal state, under the Achae- 
menian régime, before the Hellenic intrusion. In an intermediate 
stratum there are the Nestorians and the Monophysites, who are 
relics of two abortive attempts on the part of the Syriac Society to 
expel the intrusive Hellenism from its body social, and there are 
the Monotheletes, who are relics of an equally abortive attempt, on 
the part of the Hellenic Society in extremis, to retain its hold over a 
remnant of the Syriac World. In the most recent stratum there 
are the Shi'is, who are the relics of a fissure in the Syriac World 
which was one of the consequences of the Hellenic intrusion* and 
which left its scar upon the Syriac body social even after the ex- 
Pulsion of Hellenism and the reunification of the Syriac World 

ad been successfully achieved, on the whole, in the ‘resumption’ 
of the Syriac universal state under the ‘Abbasid régime and in the 
establishment of a ‘totalitarian’ Syriac universal church in the shape 
of Islam. The medium in which all these Syriac ‘fossils’ have been 
preserved is a religious medium; their religious idiosyncrasies, 
which have safeguarded their identities and perpetuated their 
existence in their fossil state, have also exposed them to religious 
discrimination at the hands of the alien societies in the midst of 
which they have managed to survive; this penalization has taken 
the usual form of exclusion from certain walks of life; and it has 
evoked the usual reaction in its victims. ‘They have learnt to hold 
their own in any human environment in which they are allowed to 
exist on sufferance by excelling in those trades and handicrafts to 
which their activities have been compulsorily confined. 
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‘The Jews, for example, have overcome the social handicap which 
their religious idiosyncrasy entails by holding their own success- 
fully, as traders and financiers, in a great variety of human environ- 
ments. They have found a place for themselves first in the Syriac 
and Hellenic worlds and then in the Arabic and Iranic and Western 
worlds; and during the last few centuries they have kept pace 

ith the expansion of Western Christendom until nowadays their 
activities and interests extend, as widely as those of our modern 
Western Society itself, over all the habitable lands and navigable 
seas on the face of the planet. The Parsees, for their part, have 
played the same role in the Hindu World as the Jews have played 
elsewhere; and they have shown the same elasticity and initiative 
as the Jews in using their special skill and experience to good effect 


like the Jewish financier, has become ubiquitous. In a narrower 
field, the Syrian Jacobite Monophysites have reacted like their 
Armenian co-religionists, while the Coptic Monophysites have held 
their own by acquiring a virtual monopoly of the local but lucrative 


The Monophysites started their career by holding out under the. 
religious persecution which they had to suffer at the hands of an 


ferred their head-quarters to ‘Iraq and Iran, and held their own 
there, not only as men of business but as physicians, under the 
comparatively tolerant Sasanid and Umayyad and ‘Abbasid régimes 
and they did not perish in the social cataclysm which overwhelmed 
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these regions at the break-up of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, when 
Baghdad was sacked, and the irrigation-system of ‘Iraq put out of 
action, by the Mongols. 

Before this catastrophe overtook their base of operations in the 
Syriac World, the Nestorians had already learnt to make them- 
selves at home in other human environments at the ends of the 
Earth. In one direction, they made their way by sca along the west 
coast of India, beyond the farthest point to which the Parsce sphere 
of influence extended, and established a sphere of their own at the 
extremity of the Indian Peninsula, where their descendants or con- 
verts survive to this day as ‘Saint Thomas's Christians’ in Travan- 
core. In another direction, they ventured out overland, beyond the 
farthest outposts of the Syriac World in Transoxania, into the heart 
of the great Eurasian Steppe, and made their way, from oasis to 
‘oasis, across the whole breadth of the wilderness until they emerged 
on the other side in China, These continental Nestorian pioneers 
who once won a footing in Central Asia and in the Far East have 
left no survivors. Yet, although in this sense they have been less 
successful than ri ar aii who followed the maritime 
route to India. su in making a greater mark upon. 
the history of Mankind during their briefer day. 

In the Far East the Nestorians were an active element in Society 
in the age of the T'ang (imperabant A.D. 618-907); and in the oases 
‘of the Eurasian Steppe they succeeded in converting the sedentary 
‘Turkish Uighurs and came near to establishing a distinctive Far 
Eastern Christian Civilization in the midst of the supremely adverse 
human environment of Nomadism.* It is true that this tour de 
‘force was abortive. The ‘was compromised in A.D. 737-41, 
‘rhea the cases of Tranámsanis, which had been the jumping off 
ground’ of the Nestorians in their overland venture, were per- 
manently incorporated into the Arab Empire and were thereby 
transferred from the sphere of Nestorian Christendom to the sphere. 
of Islam. "The coup de grdce was delivered in A.D. 1203-6, when the 
semi-Nestorianized Nomads of the high steppe—the Kariyits? and 
the more powerful and progressive Naimans—were successively 
defeated by the pagan chief of the Mongols, Chingis Khan. The 
Basin of the Orkhon, over which the Karāyits and the Naimans 
ranged at the time, was a key-position; and the conquest of its 
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contemporary occupants was the first decisive step in Chingis" 
career. It is interesting to speculate what the future of Nestorian 
Christendom might have been if Wang Khan the Kariyit and not 
Chingis Khan the Mongol had won the day in A.D. 1203, or agait if 
Tayan Khan the Naiman had won in 1206. 

Even as it was, the Nestorian pioneers in the Nomadic World 
were able, thanks to their local monopoly of the elements of a higher 
culture, to hold their own after the overthrow of their Kardyit and 
‘Naiman patrons; and the Mongol conqueror took them into his 
service as scribes and accountants and recorders, For the best 
of a century, while the centre of gravity of the Mongol Empire still 
remained on the Steppe and its seat of government in ‘Prester 
John’s’ country at Qaraqorum, on the head-waters of the Orkhon, 
the archives of the Great Khan’s Court were kept by Nestorian 
Christian secretaries in a Uighur Turkish dialect conveyed in a 
Syriac Alphabet. The Nestorians even made some distinguished 
Mongol converts. Hulàgü Khan, who sacked Baghdad and de- 
vastated ‘Iraq (the original point of departure of the Nestori 
Dispersion) in a.D. 1258, had a Nestorian wife; and Huligü's 
advance-guard, which captured Damascus in A.D. 1260, was com- 
manded by a Nestorian general. It will be seen that the history of 
these Nestorian Christian Turkish Uighurs bears a certain resem- 
blance to the history of the Orthodox Christian Greek Phanariots. 
They just missed their *manifest destiny"; yet, in response to the 
challenge of penalization, they had developed certain special accom- 
plishments which so enhanced their social value in the human 
environment in which they lived that they were virtually taken into 
partnership by the rulers of a great empire.? 

As for the Maronite Monotheletes, they have served an appren- 
ticeship as clerks and traders in the Arabic World—especially in 
the fat land of Egypt which lies on the threshold of their own lean 
Lebanese fastness—and they have known, like the Jews and the 
Parsees and the Armenians, how to profit by the recent economic 
expansion of the Western Society over the face of the planet, The 
original field of Maronite commercial enterprise in Egypt now 
counts for less in the Maronite economy than the larger and more 
lucrative fields which the Maronites have found for themselves in 
the United States, in Latin America, and in the French Colonial 
Empire in West Africa. Similarly, the Isma'lli Shi'is (alias Assassins 
alias Khwajas) have served an apprenticeship in India and have 
profited by ‘the opening-up of Africa’, where they have found a 
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new field of enterprise in the British protectorates and colonies and 
mandated territories along the East-African seaboard of the Indian 
Ocean: At the opposite extremity of the Arabie World, the ‘Thad 
Kharijites have held their own in a Sunni environment as a mercan- 
tile class in the Maghril 

So much for the reactions to the challenge of religious discrimi- 
nation which can be observed among the ‘fossils’ of the Syriac 
Society. If we turn from these to the ‘fossils’ of the Indic Society, 
we can observe at least one reaction of the same nature to the same 
challenge among the Jains in India, who, with the Hina- 
yanian Buddhists in Ceylon, are relics of the Indic Society as it was 
before the Hellenic intrusion and who thus correspond in stratum 
to the Jews and the Parsees.* In Bengal and Assam at the present 
day, retail trade is a perquisite of Jain shop-keepers from the State 
of Marwar in Rajputina.3 
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The Ashkenazim, Sephardim, Dónme, and Marranos 

Having now made some survey of the stimulating effects of 
religious discrimination over a wide field, we may pause, before 
proceeding to the next point in our study, in order to test the 
potency of this stimulus by our usual comparative method. The 
test can be applied here in two ways. We can compare the éthos 
displayed by members of a digo ‘denomination when they are 
being penalized on account of their religion with the éthos of the. 
same people, or their co-religionists, when the penalization has been 
partly or wholly remitted. We can also compare their éthos with 
the éthos of co-religionists to whom the stimulus of penalization 
has never been. inis 

"To start with the first of these two comparative tests, we can 
observe a series of gradations in the present éthos of diverse com- 
munities of Jews who are subject to penalization in different degrees 
of rigour or laxity. 

At the present time, the Jews who display most conspicuously 
the well-known éthos which is commonly called ‘Jewish’, and 
which in Gentile minds is popularly assumed to be the hall-mark of 
Judaism always and everywhere, are the Ashkenazi Jews of Eastern 
Europe who, in Rumania and in the adjoining territories which used 
tobe! included in the so-called ‘Jewish Pale’ of the ci-devant Russian 

pire, are still being kept morally, if not juridically, in the ghetto 
by the backward Christian nations among whom their lot is cast. 
The ‘Jewish’ éthos is already less conspicuous among the ‘eman- 
cipated" Jews of Holland, France, Great Britain, and the United 
‘States ; and when we consider how short a time has passed since the 
legal emancipation of the Jews took place, and how far from being 
complete their moral emancipation still is, even in the enlightened 
countries of the West, we shall not underrate the significance of the 
change of éthos which is already apparent here. 

We may also observe that, among the emancipated Jews of the 
West, those of Ashkenazi origin, who have come from ‘the Jewish 
Pale’, still appear distinctly more ‘Jewish’ in éthos than the rarer 
penis Sheer may 
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Sephardim in our midst, who have come originally from Dir-al- 
Islām; and we shall account for this difference by reminding 
ourselves of the diversity in the history of those two Jewish 
communities. 

The Ashkenazim are descended from Jews who took advantage 
of the opening-up of Europe by the Romans and made a Jewish 
perquisite of the retail trade in the semi-barbarous Transalpine 
provinces. Since the conversion and break-up of the Roman 
Empire, these Ashkenazim have had to suffer doubly from the 
fanaticism of the Christian Church and from the resentment of the 
barbarians. A barbarian cannot bear to see a resident alien living 
a life apart and making a profit by transacting business which the 
barbarian lacks the skill to transact for himself; and the barbarian 
neophytes of Western Christendom have been humiliated by the 
superior ability and filled with envy by the superior prosperity of 
the indispensable Ashkenazi Jew. Acting on these feelings, they 
have penalized the Jew as long as he has remained indispensable 
to them, and have expelled him as soon as they have become 
capable of doing without him; and accordingly the rise and ex- 
pansion of the Western Civilization since the days of Charlemagne 
and Otto I! have been accompanied by an eastward drift of the 
Ashkenazim from the ancient marches of the Roman Empire in 
the Rhineland to the modern marches of Western Christendom in 
‘the Pale’. In the expanding interior of Western Christendom, the 
Jews have been evicted from one country after another as successive 
Western peoples have attained a certain level of economic efficiency, 
while, in the advancing continental fringe, these Jewish exiles 
from the interior have been admitted and even invited into one 
country after another, in the initial stages of ‘Westernization’, as 
commercial pioneers, only to be penalized and eventually evicted 
once again as soon as they have once again ceased to be indispensable 
in their latest transitory asylum. 

In ‘the Pale’ and in Rumania, this long trek of the Ashkenazi 
Jews from west to east across the Continent of Europe has been 
brought to a halt and their martyrdom has reached its climax; for 
here, at the meeting-point of Western Christendom with Russian 
Orthodox Christendom, the Jews have been caught and ground 
between the upper and the nether millstone. In the fullness of 
time, the local barbarian converts to Western Christianity on this 
extreme eastern verge of Western Christendom have acted after 
their kind. As they lave gradually improved their own economic 
capacities, they have progressively penalized the Jews in their 
midst and have eventually begun to cast them out. This time, 

* See IL D (v), pp. 166-74, above. 
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however, the evicted Ashkenazim have been unable to find a fresh 
asylum by trekking still farther eastward. Beyond the eastern 
boundary of ‘the Pale’, ‘Holy Russia’ has barred their way, — - 
For the Jews, Russian soil has been forbidden ground from the 
time when Western and Russian Christendom originally made 
contact with one another on the Continent in the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era right down to the Russian Communist 
Revolution of a.D. 1917. This barrier did not fall when Russia 
‘opened her doors to the Western Civilization in the generation of 
Peter the Great; and it did not fall thereafter when the eastern 
marches of Western Christendom were incorporated politically 
into the Russian Empire. The old frontier between Muscovy and 
the United Kingdom of Poland-Lithuania, which the Partition of 
Poland obliterated for the Christian subjects of the Czar, remained 
in force for the Jew as an eastern limit which he was absolutely 
forbidden to pass. It was fortunate indeed for the Ashkenazim that 
by this time the leading nations of the West, which had been the 
first to evict the Jews in the Middle Ages, had risen to a height of 
economic efficiency at which they were no longer afraid of exposing 
themselves to Jewish economic competition in a free field with no 
favour, The emancipation of the Jews in the West came just in 
time to give the Ashkenazim of ‘the Pale’ a new western outlet when 
their old eastward drift was brought up short against the blank wall 
of ‘Holy Russia’. During the past century, the tide of Ashkenazi 
migration has been ebbing back from east to west: from ‘the Pale" 
and Rumania into England and the United States. It is not to be 
wondered at that, with these antecedents, the Ashkenazim whom 
this ebb-tide has deposited among us should display the so-called 
‘Jewish’ éthosmoreconspicuously than their Sephardi co-religionists 
whose ‘lines’ have "fallen"? in comparatively pleasant places. 
"To the author of this Study, the spiritual end political duress 
under which the Ashkenazim have had to live their life in ‘the Pale" 


. In Dr. Weizmann's boyhood, at 

Vilna, there was a young Jewish sculptor of great promise who was 

expected to become one of the historic exponents of the Jewish 

culture. The young man's promise was fulfilled, but Jewry's hope 

was disappointed; for the chef d'æuvre in which this Jewish artist 

eventually gave expression to his genius was a statue of the Russian 
1 Palm avi. 6. 
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Orthodox Christian Czar Ivan the Terrible! Under the duress of 
‘the Pale’, Jewish genius had been perverted to the glorification of 
Jewry's oppressors, It was as if the chef d'æuvre of Jewish literature 
in the second century s.c. had not been the Book of Ecclesiastes or 
the Psalms but some panegyric, in the Isocratean manner, upon 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Truly, that statu of a Russian Czar by the 
hand of a Vilna Jew was as great an eyesore for Jewish eyes as the 
statue of Zeus which the Seleucid once set up in the Temple of 
Yahweh at Jerusalem: an ‘abomination of desolation standing where 
it ought not'.* 

Dr. Weizmann’s second anecdote was an incident which had 
happened to himself as a grown man before his migration from 
Vilna to Manchester. A piece of urgent business made it indis- 
pensable for him to break the Russian law then in force, under the 
Czardom, by trespassing beyond the eastern boundary of ‘the Pale" 
in order to have a personal meeting with a friend in Moscow. As 
a precaution against the vigilance of the Russian police, it was 
arranged beforehand that Dr. Weizmann should travel from Vilna 
to Moscow in a train arriving at nightfall, do his business in his 
friend’s house during the night, and return to Vilna by a train 
leaving Moscow before dawn; but this arrangement fell through. 
For some reason, the friend whom Dr. Weizmann had come to see 
was unable to keep the appointment; and Dr. Weizmann found on 
inquiry that there was no return-train to Vilna earlier than the 
train which he had been intending to take. How should he pass the 
night hours? . To engage a room in a hotel would be tantamount 
to delivering himself up to the police. Dr. Weizmann solved the 
problem by hiring a cab and driving round and round the streets of 
‘Moscow until the hour of his train’s departure. ‘And that’, he con- 
cluded, was how I had to pas my time on my one and only visie to 
the capital of the Empire of which I was su to be a citizen 

Such anecdotes as these sufficiently explain the éthos of the 
Ashkenazi immigrants trom ‘the Pale’ into the more enlightened 
countries of the modern Western World; and the less highly 
accentuated ‘Jewishness’ of the éthos which we observe among the 
Sephardi immigrants from Spain and Portugal is explained by the 
antecedents of the Sephardim in Dar-al-Islim. 

The representatives of the Jewish Dispersion in the dominions of. 
the Sasanidae and in those provinces of the Roman Empire which 
ultimarely fell to the Arabs and not to the North European barbar- 
ians found themselves in a happy position compared with their un- 
fortunate co-religionists in the Rhineland, ‘Their status under the 
régime of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate was certainly not less favourable 

3. Mack ai. 14; Matthew xxiv. 15; Luke zi. 20; Daniel fx. 27. 
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than the status of Jews to-day in those Western countries where the 
Jews have been ‘emancipated’; and it did not become intolerable 
when the Caliphate broke up and the Syriac Society finally dis- 
solved in the interregnum from which the ‘affiliated’ Arabic and 
Iranic societies subsequently emerged. ‘The historic calamity of the 
Sephardim was the transfer of the Iberian Peninsula from the 
domain of the Syriac to the domain of the Western Civilization: a 
transfer which began towards the close of the tenth century of the 
Christian Era and was consummated, some five centuries later, in 
the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella. The change of. 
régime was effected, from beginning to end, by force of arms;! and. 
the local calamity which this violent social change entailed for the 
Sephardim, in common with the Muslimin among whom they lived, 

its severity. The Muslims and the Jews who came 


choice of retaining their old religion and culture under the new 
régime at the price of penalization, as the Ashkenazim were per- 
mitted to live under Western Christian domination on the other 
side of the Pyrenees or the Orthodox Christians and the Levantines 
under Muslim domination in the Ottoman Empire. In the Iberian 
Peninsula, the conquered communities had to choose between the 
three alternatives of annihilation, expulsion, and conversion, In 
Spain, the choice was presented to the Jews during the cen 
which began with the great persecution of A.D. 1391 and ended wit 
Ferdinand and Isabella’s edict of expulsion in 1492. Let us glance 
at the latter state of those Peninsular Sephardim who saved their 
lives in one of the two alternative ways and whose posterity there- 
fore survives down to this dey. e 
Peninsular Sephardim who preferred to go into exile rather than 
to be received into the Roman Catholic Church. or rather than to 
remain forced and insincere converts to the Roman Catholic faith— 


Sephardim in Muslim Turkey, and members of both communities 
in tolerant Tuscany? The ‘Osmanlis gave asylum to the Jewish 
refugees from Castile for several reasons. They felt the normal 


4 For the effect of this warfare upon the Iberian Christians, see TI. D (v), pp. 203-6, 
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human sympathy for the victims of their enemies (and the United 
Kingdom of Castile and Aragon was the principal enemy of the 
Ottoman Power in the Mediterranean); they inherited the normal 
Muslim tradition of liberality towards Jews; and they had a special 
raison d'état for welcoming Jewish immigration into their dominions 
at this juncture. 

While the Castilians had been rounding off their conquests and 
confirming their supremacy in the Iberian Peninsula, the Osmanlis. 
had been rounding off their own conquests in the Balkan Peninsula. 
and Anatolia and were anxious to confirm their supremacy likewise 
in their own domain. They were not, however, at liberty to con- 
firm it by cutting the Gordian Knot in the Occidental fashion; for, 
in the eyes of the Islamic Law, Jews and Christians as well as Mus- 
Jims had certain fundamental and inalienable rights in virtue of 
ther common belief in the One True God, The recipients of the 
Torah and the Bible, as well as the recipients of the Qur'n, were 
“People of the Book"; and to non-Muslim ‘People of the Book’ who 
had succumbed to Muslim arms the Muslim conqueror was in- 
structed to offer a less cruel choice than the three alternatives which 
were offered to vanquished Muslims and Jews by the Christian 
Church Militant in Spain. His Catholic Majesty cut the knot by 
giving any vanquished miscreants who did not conveniently dispose 
of themselves by fighting to the death a choice between conversion 
and expulsion. The Muslim conqueror must give them the choice 
between conversion and toleration—the condition of toleration 
Eur the acceptance of a status of inferiority and the payment of a 

special su] tax. Inother words, the Muslim conc r was bound 
by the ‘Law to face the problem of having permanently 
under his rule an alien population ‘which was subject to penalization 
but not devoid of rights. This problem was a severe test of states- 
manship in a si which the dhimmis were the majority and 
the Muslims the minority; and this was the situation in which the 
Ottoman Pädishāh found himself after the Ottoman Empire had 
been rounded off by Ferdinand and Isabella’s older contemporary 
‘Mehmed the Conqueror. Ottoman statesmanship sought to find a 
solution for its problem by giving the Castilian Jewish refugees 
asylum and taking them into partnership. 

"The ‘Osmanlis were confident of their own ability to fill the roles 
of rulers and soldiers and peasants, in which theis st Castilian 
Jews would have neither the power nor the inclination to compete 
With them. On the other han, they knew themselves to be incom- 

nt to supplant the conquered Greek Orthodox and Levantine 
Gatholic Chedtane in the feld of handicraft and trade; and at the 
same time Sar were afraid that these tolerated but unreconciled 
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able, with the Ottoman Government's political support, to draw the 
main threads of Near Eastern commerce into their own hands. 
Under the Ottoman régime, they prospered commercially in the 
Near East as they had once prospered commercially in the Iberian 
Peninsula, At the same time—and this is the significant point for 
our present purpose—they developed under the Ottoman régime 
a quite different éthos from the Jewish éthos as we know it in the 
West, because the treatment which they received at the ‘Osmanlis’ 
hands was quite different from the treatment which Jews have 
customarily received at the hands of Westerners. 

‘The psychological effect of four centuries of the Ottoman régime 
upon the descendants in the Near East of these Sephardi refugees 
from Castile was once brought home to the writer of this Study by 
an incident which came under his personal observation. 

One day in August 1921, some eight years and more after Salonica, 
with its Sephardi population of eighty thousand souls, had passed 
by conquest out of Ottoman jurisdiction into Greek, I found myself 
travelling by train from Salonica to Vodena in the same carriage 
with three Sephardi school-teachers going on a holiday and one 
Greek officer going to rejoin his regiment. ‘The holiday-makers— 
two girls and a man—were in high spirits, and they gave vent to 
their mood by breaking into song. They sang in French: the 'cul- 
ture language’ in which the modern Near Eastern Jew has found 
the necessary supplement to his hereditary Castilian vernacular. 
After they had been singing for some time, the Greek lieutenant 
broke his own silence. ‘Won't you sing in Greek for a change?” he 
said. “This country is part of Greece now, and you are Greek 
citizens.’ But his intervention had no effect. ‘We prefer French’ 
the Jews answered, politely but firmly, and fell to singing lustily in 
French again, while the Greek lieutenant subsided, There was one 
person in the carriage, however, who was even more surprised at 
the Jewish teachers reply to the Grek officer than the Greek him- 
self, and that was the Frankish spectator. Seldom, he reflected, 
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would a Jew have shown such spirit in such circumstances in France 
or England or America. The incident bore witness to the relative 
humanity with which the Jews in the Ottoman Empire had been 
treated by the ‘Osmanlis; and it also had a wider and more interest- 
ing significance Tt was evidence that the Jewish thos was not 
something ineradicably implanted by Race or something indelibly 
ingrained by Religion but was a psychic variable which was apt 
to vary in response to variations in Gentile behaviour in different 
times and places. 

This inference is supported by other varieties of Jewish éthos. 
within the Sephardi community itself. For instance, there is the 
Dónme:! a fraction of the immigrant Castilian Jewish community 
in the Near East which has been in communion with Islam for some 
two and a half centuries These ci-devant Jews have parted com- 
pany with their former co-religionists without wholly merging 
themselves in the fraternity of Islam. ‘They have remained in some 
degree ‘a peculiar people’, neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. Neverthe- 
less, their rapprochement, so far as it has gone, towards the ruling 
element in the society in which they live has been accompanied by 
a visible diminution of the distinctively ‘Jewish’ element in their 
êthos. A fortiori, in the Marranos—that is, the descendants of 
those Peninsular Sephardim who were induced or compelled some 
four or five centuries ago to be received into the Roman Catholic 
Church rather than go into exilei— the distinctive Jewish character- 
istics have been attenuated to vanishing point. 

‘There is reason to believe that in Spain and Portugal to-day there 
isa strong tincture of the blood of these Jewish convertsin Christian 
veins, especially in the upper and middle class. Yet the most acute’ 
psycho-analyst might find it ‘difficult, if samples of living upper 
and middle class Spaniards and Portuguese were presented to him 
for examination, to distinguish those who had from those who had 
not a Jewish strain in their physical race. Indeed, in most cases 
our psycho-analyst would have no psychic data here to go upon in 
attempting to separate the sheep from the goats; for in most cases 
he would be unable to detect in his subjects any sense, either con- 
scious or sub-conscious, of their Jewish antecedents, even where 
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the Jewish physical strain was actually present. ‘The forced con- 
verts themselves and the first few generations of their descendants 
may have remained crypto-Jews; the next few generations may have 
preserved some memory of their ancestors having only been Gen- 
tiles and Catholics in outward form; but, when once the traditional 
social barriers had been broken down by the formal act of con- 
version, the perpetual intercourse and repeated intermarriage be- 
tween the posterity of the converts and the hereditary members 
of the society into which their forefathers’ act had initiated them 
must gradually have produced its full psychological effect among 
the great majority of theci-devant-Jewish families, With the passage 
of time, a generation must have arrived in which the Jewish con- 
sciousness and the Jewish éthos were totally extinct." 
‘Thus, in Jewry, we find a graded sequence of types—Ashkenazi, 
hardi, Dönme, crypto-Jew, and ci-devant-Jewish Catholic—in 
which the Jewish éthos varies in intensity through all the degrees 
from maximum to vanishing point; and we observe that these 
variations in the intensity of the Jewish éthos correspond to varia- 
tions in the severity of the penalization to which Jewry has been 
subjected by the Gentiles, he distinctive thos of the penalized 
religious denomination becomes less and less sharply accentuated 
as ss tha penalinaion is progressively remitted; and this social law is 
lid only for the Jews. Its operation can be: illustrated from the 
history of other penalized sects whose reactions we have examined 
above. 
Nabobs and Sahibs 
Examples are afforded by the history of those Western Christian 
traders who have lived the ghetto-life, under alien régimes i in the 
1 This final extinction of the 
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Ottoman Empire and Russia and India and the Far East. These 
formerly penalized Western Christian residents in Oriental coun- 
tries have all been ‘emancipated’ from their ghettos successively in 
the course of the last two and a half centuries: the "Niemci' from 
the Muscovite ‘Svoboda’ in the time of Peter the Great; the French 
and English from their ‘factories’ on the coasts of India after the 
death of Awrangzib; the Franks from their segregated quarters in 
the Échelles du Levant after Bonaparte’s landing in Egypt in a. 
1798; the ‘South Sea Barbarians’ from their "factories! at Canton 
after the Anglo-Chinese ‘Opium War’ of A.D. 1839-425 the Dutch 
from Deshima after the visit of Admiral Perry's squadron toYedo 
Bay in A.D. 1853. The nature and manner and extent of the ‘emanci- 
pation’ have been different in each case; but there is one thing that 
can be said of all these cases with equal truth. In all the cases, a 
more or less uniform ‘Jewish’ éthos, which these Western residents 
under an alien régime had developed in response to a more or less 
uniform penalization, has faded or vanished altogether as the social 
conditions conducive to it have been mitigated. 

‘The most astonishing case is that of the servants of the English 
East India Company in India. In this case, the reversal of fortune 
was rapid and extreme. Within the span of less than a century, the. 
Company's servants rose from being for the most part clerks and 
salesmen who were allowed to do their business on sufferance on 
the fringe of ‘the Great Mogul’s’ dominions until they found them- 
selves the undisputed masters of India and acknowledged heirs 
of ‘the Great Mogul’ himself, who only retained a shadow of his 
hereditary sovereignty as the Company's and pensioner. 
The change of éthos which the English in India underwent in the 
course of this century was fully commensurate with their change in 
status. The ‘Nabob’ of the eighteenth century became the ‘Sahib’! 
of the nineteenth, In the character of Jos Sedley, Thackeray has 
simply given a touch of caricature toalife-like portrait ofthe ‘Anglo- 
Indian’? as he continued to be until after the turn of the century. 
Yet already the revolutionary change of circumstances in India had 
made Thackeray's picture an anachronism. The Battle of Waterloo, 
which is signalized in fiction by Jos Sedley’s headlong flight, was 
won as a matter of historical fact by a ‘sepoy general’; and in the 
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decade of the Sikh Wars, when Thackeray was writing Vanity Fair," 
the typical servant of the East India Company was no longer a 
chicken-livered Jos nor even a ruffianly Clive, but an evangelical 
soldier or administrator of heroic build: a John Lawrence or a John 
Nicholson. 


Emancipated Nonconformists 

Another illustration of our point is offered by the history of the 
Huguenots. In France down to this day the Huguenots continue to 
display the distinctive éthos of a penalized religious denomination, 
in spite of the fact that they have been ‘emancipated’ officially since 
the time of the Revolution. In their native land, they still 
tend to hold aloof from public life and to devote themselves with 
conspicuous success to private business. On the other hand, the 
descendants of those Huguenots who emigrated at the close of the 
seventeenth century from France to the Protestant countries have 
been subject to no such inhibition; and in the annals of modern 
England and Germany and South Africa the descendants of Hugue- 
not refugees have distinguished themselves in every walk of life, 
not only in business but in the army and in the civil service and in 
politics. Lasalle and Ledebour, Joubert and Dufour-Féronce are 
examples of Huguenot names which have made a mark in German 
and South African history. 

In England, the éthos of the non-Anglican Protestant denomina- 
tions shows signs of a corresponding modification—not, in this case, 
in response to more favourable conditions which have been secured 
by migration into an alien environment, but in response to an 
improvement of conditions at home. "The Nonconformist Con- 
science’ has lost some of its sharpness since Nonconformity has 
ceased to be incompatible with membership in the English Govern- 
ing Class, while on the other hand the Quaker Conscience has led 
the members of the Society of Friends to pursue their old ideals in 
a wider field of social action as the religious disqualifications which 
‘once circumscribed their activities have been removed. In both 
these otherwise dissimilar cases, the remission of a previous penali- 
zation has had one common effect. It has resulted in both the 
Quakers and the Nonconformists ceasing to be ‘peculiar peoples’. 
Tt has led both to come out of their shells in order to live—for good 
or not for good, as the case may be— the ordinary life of the world 
around them? 
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Emancipated Ra'iyeh 

In the Orthodox Christian World, the same point is illustrated by 
the diversity of éthos, in post-war Greece, between two sections of 
the population: on the one hand, the indigenous inhabitants of ‘the 
Old Kingdom’, within the frontiers as they stood before the wars of 
1912-22; and, on the other hand, the new citizens whom the present. 
Greek Republic has acquired partly through the transfer of Mace- 
donia and Western Thrace, with their Greek inhabitants, to Greek 
from Ottoman sovereignty, and partly through the influx into 
Greece of Greek refugees from Eastern Thrace and Western Ana- 
tolia after the failure of the Greek Government to wrest these latter 
territories from Turkish hands. At the time of writing, some ten 
years after the Peace Settlement of Lausanne, the contrast between 
these two elements in the population of Greece is till conspicuous. 
It is, in fact, the most important feature of diversity in the social 
and political life of the country. 

‘The old citizens and the new citizens of the Greek Republic are 
conscious, on both sides, ofa certain mésintelligence with one another. 
Yet the differentiation of éthos out of which this tendency towards 
misunderstanding arises cannot be much more than a century old; 
for, little more than a century ago, before the Greek Revolutiona 
War of 1821-9, the whole of the present territory of Greece, wit 
the insignificant exception of the Ionian Islands, was still embraced 
within the Ottoman Empire, so that in that generation the influence 
of the Ottoman environment was operative upon the ancestors of 
the present old citizens and new citizens of Greece alike. The 
present difference of éthos is to be explained by the fact that the 
new citizens have remained under the Ottoman régime down to the 
present generation, while the old citizens have been exempt from 
the Ottoman régime for some three or four generations past. In- 
stead of remaining members of a penalized religious denomination 
under an alien ascendancy, they have been living, during these last 
three or four generations, as citizens of a Greek national state on the 
Western pattern. In this new environment, they have lost much of 
the éthos of the old-fashioned Ottoman ra‘iyeh and have acquired 
something of the éthos of the modern Occidental. Though the time 
has been short, the psychological change which has been induced 
by the new conditions of the human environment has been suf- 
ficiently great to establish a perceptible psychological barrier be- 
tween the two sections of the Greek people now that they have been 
on a grand scale, The Bunt 
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reunited in a single commonwealth after little more than a century 
of segregation. 
Assimilationists and Zionists 

"This effect of citizenship in a Greek national state upon the 
descendants of the Greek ra'iyeh of the old Ottoman Empire has a 
bearing on a modern movement in Jewry: the movement called 
Zionism. 


‘The ultimate aim of the Zionists is to liberate the Jewish people 
from the peculiar psychological complex induced by the penalization 
to which they have been subject for centuries in the Gentile World, 
In this ultimate aim, the Zionists are at one with the Assimilationist 
School among the ‘emancipated’ Jews in the enlightened countries 
of the West. ‘They agree with the Assimilationists in wishing to 
cure the Jews of being ‘a peculiar people’. ‘They part company with 
them, however, in their estimate of the Assimilationist prescription, 
which the Zionists reject as inadequate for coping with the malady. 

‘The ideal of the Assimilationists is that the Jew in Holland, 
France, England, or America should become a Dutchman, French- 
man, Englishman, or American, a3 the case may be, ‘of Jewish 
religion’. ‘They argue that there is no reason why a Jewish citizen 
of any of these enlightened countries should fail to be a completely 
satisfied and satisfactory member of Society just because he happens 
to go to synagogue on Saturday instead of going to church on Sun- 
day. To this argument, the Zionists have two replies. In the first 
place, they point out that, even if the Assimilationist prescription 
were capable of producing the result which its advocates claim for 
it, it is only applicable in the enlightened countries in which the 
Jews have been granted ‘emancipation’, It offers no solution for the 
Jewish problem in Eastern Europe, where the régime of the ghetto 
still virtually prevails and where bona fide ‘emancipation’ is not in 
Prospect. the second place—and this is the more trenchant of the 
two Zionist attacks upon the Assimilationist position—the Zionists 
contend that, even in the most enlightened Gentile community in 
the World, the Jewish problem cannot be solved by a Gentile-Jewish 
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premise which vitiates the classical ‘social contract’ theory of Rous- 
seau. It presupposes that human beings are social atoms and that a 
human society is an aggregate of these atoms which is held together 
by a legal nexus between the individuals as, in the physical universe, 
an aggregation of physical atoms is held together by the laws of 
Physics according to the ‘classical’ physical science of the nineteenth 
century. The Zionist, arguing ad hominem, insists that the Jew, at. 
any rate, is not in fact an autonomous individual who can make 


and unmake his social relations as he pleases. To be a Jewis to bea 
human being whose social environment is Jewry. It is an i 


art of the Jew’s individuality that he is a member of the living 
Jewish community and an heir to the ancient Jewish tradition, He 
cannot cut off his Jewishness and cast it from him without self- 
mutilation; and thus, for the Jew, an emancipation-assimilation 
contract with a Gentile nation has the same kind of consequence as 
the legal instrument which turns afree man intoaslave. It ‘deprives 
him of half of his manhood’. A Jew who, by process of emancipa- 
tion and assimilation, attempts, in a social contract with his Gentile 
neighbours, to turn himself into a Dutchman or a Frenchman or an 
lishman or an American ‘of Jewish religion’ is simply mutilating 
his Jewish personal without having any prospect at all of acquir- 
ing the full personality of a Dutchman or whatever the Gentile 
nationality of his choice may be. 

‘Thus, in the Zionist view, the emancipation and assimilation of 
the Jew as an individual is a wrong method of pursuing a right aim. 
Genuine assimilation is indeed the true solution for the Jewish 
problem and ought therefore to be the ultimate goal of Jewish 
endeavours; but the Jews can never escape from being ‘a peculiar 
people’ by masquerading as Englishmen or Frenchmen. If they are 
to succeed in becoming ‘like all the nations’, they must seek assimi- 
lation on a national and not on an individual basis. Instead of trying 
to assimilate individual Jews to individual Englishmen or French- 
men, they must try to assimilate Jewry itself to England and France. 
Jewry must become a nation in effective possession of a national 
home, and this on the ground from which the historic roots of 
Judaism have sprung. When a new generation of Jews has grown 
up in Palestine in a Jewish national environment, then, and not till 
then, the Jewish problem will be solved by the reappearance in the 
World of a type of Jew which has been almost non-existent for the 
past two thousand years: a Jew who has genuinely ceased to be ‘not 
as other men are’. 

‘Though the Zionist Movement as a practical undertaking is only 
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half a century old, its social philosophy has already been justified 
by results. In the Jewish agricultural settlements that have been 
founded in Palestine within the last fifty years, the children of the 
ghetto have been transformed out of all recognition intoa; pioneering 
peasantry which displays many of the characteristics of the Gentile 
European colonial type in the New World. The Zionists have made 
no miscalculation in their forecast of the effect which the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national home in Palestine would have upon Jewry 
itself. The tragic misfortune into which they have fallen, in com- 
pany with the Mandatory Power, is their inability to arrive at an 
understanding with the existing Arab population of the country: 
ior claimants and possessors who have been roused to resistance 
5 the very spirit of Western Nationalism which has been the 
inspiration of Zionism itself. 


omi tls and Imamas 

Lastly, we may take note of the difference between the Ismā'ili 
Shi'is of India, who display to-day, as strongly as ever, the distinc- 
tive characteristics of penalized religious denominations, and the 
Imāmi Shi'is of Persia, whose éthos at the present day is at the op- 
posite extreme of the psychological gamut. In the modern Western 
World, theantithesis tothe characteristic êthos of penalized religious 
denominations is the spirit of Nationalism; and the closest indi- 
genous analogue of Western Nationalism which Western observers 

ve detected in the modern Islamic World is the spirit of the 
Imämī Shi'i Persians." Indeed, the modern Persians may be called 
a nation and modern Persia a national state without any flagrant 
misapplication of our Western terminology, In other words, the 
spirit of Imámi Shi'ism, which is the established religion of modern 
Persia, differs at the present day from the spirit of Ismi'ili Shi'ism 
about as widely as the spirit of France or England or any of the 
other territorial nations of the West differs from the spirit of Jewry. 
‘Yet, as a matter of historical fact, the present differentiation of the 
Imimi éthos in Persia from the Ismi'ili in India is of recent date, 
like the differentiation in éthos between the Jewish agricultural 
colonist in Palestine and the Ghetto-Jew of ‘the Pale’ or between 
the Greek citizen of Greece and the Greek ra'iyeh of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

+ Tn recent timen, of course, the Islamic Society has become infected withthe virus of 
Worn ions fl as infectan hn ot eased the Perce m 
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Little more than four centuries ago, the Imimis, like the other 
sects of the Shi'ah, were “dispersed abroad’ among a Sunni majority 
in Persia, Bahrayn, Hasd, Syria, and elsewhere, and in this situa- 
tion they duly displayed, like other Shi'is, those characteristics of a 
ized religious denomination with which we have now become 
. The situation of the Imámi sect was revolutionized at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, within 
the short span of a single generation, by the life-work of one man: 
Isma'il Shah Safawi. “Thismiliantepssleoffmant Shi'ismchanged 
the destinies of his faith by the victories of his sword. Imimi Shi'ism, 
as Shah Ismi'il found it, was the persuasion of a scattered and 
persecuted sect; as he left it, it was the established church, and very 
nearly the exclusive religion, of an empire which embraced the 
whole of Persia. In modern Persia, from Shih Tams'l’s time on- 
wards, the Imimis have ceased to be the ‘peculiar people’ which the 
Ismi'ilis have continued to be in India, While these other Shi's 
have remained what they always were, the Imámis in Persia have 
become the people of a great country. They have become the 
Persian nation, which is master in its own house and is free to prac- 
tise its national religion without being penalized by any man. In 
the course of four centuries, this profound change of circumstance 
has produced the profound change of éthos to which we have drawn 
attention above. There were, however, certain Imámi communities 
—for example, those in Syria and in Hasi—whose homes were too 
distant from Shah Ismi'il's base of operations to be included in the 
empire which he carved out; and these Imàmi Shi'is beyond the 
borders of Persia have never ceased to display the éthos which all 
Imámis formerly displayed in common with the Isma'ilis. 


Fossils in Fastnesses 

So much for the evidence that the éthos and aptitudes which are 

characteristic of penalized religious denominations tend to disap- 

pear if, and when, and in proportion as the penalization is remitted. 
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‘This evidence seems to indicate that the characteristics in question 
are not innate and ineradicable qualities, but rather symptoms of a 
particular response to a particular challenge—symptoms which have 
no greater permanence than the challenge and the response out of 
which they arise. We shall find this indication confirmed if we now 
compare the éthos of penalized denominations with that of co-re- 
ligionists to whom the stimulus of penalization has never been ad- 
ministered. We shall observe that those who have never undergone 
tribulation resemble those who have come out of tribulation in being 
free fromthe distinctive and unmistakable characteristics which those 
who are actually suffering tribulation almost invariably display. 

"The ‘Osmanlis draw a sharp distinction between the ‘fresh-water’ 
French, English, and so on, and their ‘salt-water’ namesakes. The 
‘fresh-water’ Franks are those who have been born and bred in 
‘Turkey in the Levantine atmosphere and have duly responded by 
developing the Levantine character. The ‘salt-water’ Franks are 
those who have been born and bred at home in Frankland and have 
come out to Turkey as adults at an age when their character has 
already been formed. The Turks have been intrigued to find that 
the great psychological gulf which divides them from the 'fresh- 
water’ Franks does not intervene when they have to deal with the 
Franks from beyond the sea. The Franks who are geographically 
their compatriots are psychologically aliens; the Franks who come 
from a far country turn out to be men of like passions with the 
‘Turks themselves. This apparent paradox hasa simple explanation. 
"The Turk and the ‘salt-water’ Frank are able to understand one 
another because there is a broad similarity between their respective 
social backgrounds, They have each grown up in a social environ- 
ment in which they have been masters in their own house. On the 
other hand, they both find difficulty in placing themselves en rap- 
‘port with the ‘fresh-water’ Frank because the ‘fresh-water’ Frank 
has a social background which is equally foreign to both of them. 
‘The ‘fresh-water’ Frank—the Frank brought up in Turkey—is not 
ason of the house but a child of the ghetto; and this peculiar social 
environment has induced in him an éthos from which the Frank 
brought up in Frankland and the Turk brought up in Turkey have 
both remained free. 

This Turkish dichotomy between the ‘fresh-water’ and the 'salt- 
water’ Frank, within the body social of a civilization which is still 
‘a going concern’, has an analogue in the sociology of those remnants 
of extinct civilizations which survive in the form of ‘fossils’; for the 
"fossils! of which we have knowledge are preserved in one or other 
of two alternative situations which are entirely dissimilar. In the 
present chapter up to this point, we have confined our attention to 
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‘fossils’ which have been preserved in the shape of penalized re~ 
ligious denominations ‘dispersed abroad among the tiles’; and 


crevices, like flints in chalk, they may segregate themselves into 
some fastness where they can be sure of being left in peace by the 
Gentiles round about; and most of the ‘fossils’ of which we have 
hitherto taken account have in fact been preserved partly in such 
fastnesses and not solely in dispersion. We can substantiate this by 
puso 

For example, the Jewish *Diasporà'—in the variant forms of 
Ashkenazim and Sephardim and Dönme and crypto-Jews—is not 
only shape in which the Jewish ‘fossil’ of the extinct Syriac 
lization survives to-day. Side by side with the icuous 
majority of Jewry which has held its own by learning to endure the 
life of the ghetto, there are other Jews—less numerous and less. 
notorious but not less interesting to the student of history- -who 
have held their own by withdrawing into mountains and deserts 
where they have converted the primitive inhabitants to Judaism and 
have themselves reverted more or less to the primitive way of life 
Such are the Jewish peasantry and artisans in the highlands of the 
Yaman, in the south-western corner of Arabia; the Jewish high- 
landers called the Falasha in Abyssinia; the Jewish highlanders 
in the Caucasus; and the Krimchaks of the Crimea—a Turkish- 
speaking Jewish community that is believed to be descended from 
the Khazar Nomads who were converted to Judaism in the eighth. 
century of the Christian Era at a time when they were ranging over 
the Don-and- Volga section of the Eurasian Steppe. 

Similarly, the Nestorian ‘fossil’ of the Syriac Civilization is not 
represented solely by craftsmen in the cities of ‘Iraq, or by ‘Saint 
‘Thomas’s Christians’ in Travancore, who are the Nestorian ‘Dias- 
port’. There is also a Nestorian try in the secluded uplands 
along the western shore of Lake Urmia, in North-West Persia; and 
there are (or were till yesterday) Nestorian ‘wild highlanders' in the 
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Hakkiari highlands of Kurdistan. Itis the same among the Mono- 
physites. "The Armenian "Diasporà' has its foil in the Armenian 
peasantry which used to cultivate the uplands round the shores of. 
Take Van and the Armenian ‘wild highlanders’ who used to live 
their own life in the fastness of Sasün, on the watershed between 
the headwaters of Tigris and Euphrates, and in the fastnesses of 
Hajjin and Zeytün in the Cilician Taurus. The Coptic ‘Diaspora’ 
of Cairo and the Delta has its foil in the Coptic peasantry of the 
Sa'id, and also in the Christian ‘wild highlanders’ of Abyssinia, who 
are adherents of the Coptic Monophysite Church and whose local 
prelate (‘Abuna’) is an appointee of the Coptic Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, The Jacobite ‘Diasport’ in Syria has its foil in the Jacobite 
highlanders of the Tür" Abdin: a fastness on the watershed between 
Tigris and Khabur near the meeting-point of the post-war frontiers 
between Syria, ‘Iraq, and Turkey. Among the Monothelete Le- 
banese we can make the same dichotomy between the Lebanese 
emigrant who sets up shop in Egypt or West Africa or America and 
his brother who stays at home to cultivate the terraced flanks of ‘the 
‘Mountain’, 

Tn the Shi'ah, we find that the Ismā'ili ‘Diaspora’ in India and 
East Africa likewise has its foil in the Isma'ili highlanders of the 
Jabal Ansarfyah in Northern Syria: an untamed Ismi'ili community 
Which is descended from a garrison once established in this Syrian 
fastness by ‘the Old Man of the Mountain’ in the militant phase of 
the sect, in the age of the Crusades. ‘The Shi'ah has also thrown off 
the religious community of the Druses: a ‘fossil’ which now survives 
in fastnesses only and is no longer to be found in dispersion at all." 
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On the other hand, the antithesis between ‘fastness’ and 'dis- 
persion’ presents itself, once again, among the Greek Orthodox 
Christian ra'iyeh of the old Ottoman Empire, in the striking con- 
trast between the two sections which took up arms simultaneously 
in A.D. 1821, at opposite extremities of the Ottoman dominions, with 
incompatible aspirations and diverse fortunes: the merchants and 
administrators of the Phanar and the ‘wild highlanders’ of the Mani.t 
This brief survey of the dichotomy between ‘fossils in dispersion 
and ‘fossils in fastnesses’ yields a uniform result. The ‘fossils pre- 
served in fastnesses, where they have never been subject to penali- 
zation, display no symptoms of the éthos which is characteristic of. 
the same ‘fossils’ where they are found in dispersion in the shape of 
alized and specialized minorities. The TTewish peasant in the 
pom has much more in common with his Muslim fellow-worker 
on the land than with his Jewish co-religionist in the ghetto; the 
Jewish tribesman in Abyssinia or the Caucasus has much more in 
common with the Christian or Muslim tribesmen round about who: 
lead the same turbulent and predatory life in the same highlands. 


VII. THE GOLDEN MEAN 

The Law of Compensations 

We have now reached a point at which we can bring our present. 
argument to a head. We have ascertained that civilizations come to 
birth in environments that are unusually difficult and not unusually 
easy; and this has led us on to inquire whether or not this is an in- 
stance of some social law which may be expressed in the formula: 
“the greater the challenge, the greater the stimulus.’ We have pur- 
sued this inquiry by our customary empirical method. We have 
made a survey of the responses which are evoked by five types of 
challenge—the challenges of hard countries, new ground, blows, 
pressures, and penalization—and in all five fields the upshot of our 
survey appears to attest the validity of the law which we have formu- 
latedabove. Wehavestill, however, to determine whetherits validity 
is absolute or limited. If we increase the severity of the challen, 
infinitum, do we thereby ensure an infinite intensification of the 
stimulus and, by the same token, an infinite increase of energy 
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in the response which the stimulus evokes when the challenge is 
responded to successfully? Or do we reach a point beyond which 
an increase in severity brings in diminishing returns? And if we go 
beyond this point, do we reach a further point at which the challenge 
becomes so severe that the possibility of responding to it success- 
fully is eliminated altogether? If the former of these two alterna- 
tives proves to be the truth, then we shall be able to lay down the 
law of ‘the greater the challenge the greater the stimulus’ without 
qualification. In the other event, we shall have to enter the caveat 
that some challenges may be excessive, and we shall then have to 
qualify the law of ‘the greater the challenge the greater the stimu- 
lus’ by formulating an overriding law to the effect that ‘the most 
stimulating challenge is to be found in a mean between a deficiency 
of severity and an excess of it’. 

Where does the ultimate truth lie? At first thoughts, we may 
incline to the view that ‘the greater the challenge the greater the 
stimulus’ is a law which knows no limits to its validity. We have 
not stumbled upon any palpable limits at any point in our empirical 
survey so far; and there are several celebrated extreme cases of the 
operation of the law which we have hitherto held in reserve. 

We have not yet cited the example of Venice—a city built on 
piles driven into the barren mud-banks of a salt lagoon which has 
surpassed in wealth and power and glory all the cities built on terra 
fma in the fertile plains of the Po and the Adige. Nor have we 

_ cited the example of Holland—a country which has actually been 
salvaged from the sea and which has to be protected in perpetuity 
by dykes against submergence under the encircling waters that stand 
high above the level of the land. Yet Holland has distinguished 
herself in history far above any parcel of ground of equal area in all 
the rest of the great North European plain which stretches away— 
safe above sea-level—from the eastern margin of the Polders to the 
western foot-hills of the Urals. E 

Holland is assuredly the original, ‘in real life’, of that imaginary 
land which Goethe’s Faust redeems from the waters of the Baltic 
when he is working out the redemption of his own soul from the 
toils of Mephistopheles. In this land, as Faust describes his work, 

Eröffn’ ich Räume vielen Millionen, 

Nicht sicher zwar, doch titig-frei zu wohnen; 
Grün das Gefilde, fruchtbar; Mensch und Herde 
Sogleich behaglich auf der neusten Erde, 

Gleich angesicdelt an des Hügels Kraft, 

Den aufgewilzt kühn-emsige Vélkerschaft; 

Ir inneren hier ein paradiesisch Land— 

Da rase draussen Flut bis auf zum Rand, 
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Und wie sie nascht, gewaltsam einzuschiessen, 
Gemeindrang eilt, die Locke zu verschliessen. 
a! diesem Sinne bin ich ganz ergeben, 
Das ist der Weisheit letzter Schluss: 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der täglich sie erobern muss. 


What challenge could be more extreme than the challenge pre- 
sented by the sea to Holland and to Venice? What more extreme, 
again, than the challenge presented by the Alps to Switzerland? 
And what responses could be more magnificent than those which 
Holland, Venice, and Switzerland have made? The three hardest 
pieces of country in Western Europe have stimulated their inhabi- 
tants to attain the highest levels of social achievement that have yet 
been attained by any of the peoples of Western Christendom. 

‘A less well-known but not less impressive example of a heroic 
response to an extreme challenge from Physical Nature is offered 
bya survey of the places which were the historical nuclei of Modern 
Greece.. One political nucleus was the Phanar: a remote corner of 
Stamboul which the Ottoman Padishih had assigned to the Greeks 
as a kind of Christian ghetto, The Phanariots responded by be- 
coming adepts in the Western art of diplomacy. One cultural and 
economic nucleus was Ayvalyq: a rocky peninsula on the Anatolian 
coast which seemed so barren that the Ottoman Pidishth was con- 
tent to grant his Greek subjects an exclusive right of occupancy. 
‘The Greek settlers made the barren rock bear cies and impor 
Western culture into their commonwealth as the return-cargo for 
their exports of olive-oil.* Another economic nucleus was Ambe- 
Jakia: a village perched high on the flank of Mount Ossa, overlook- 
ing the defile of Tempe, which made a livelihood by spinning and 
dyeing cotton for the Western market. Another was the Mace- 
donian village of Shitishta which stands marooned among the stony 
hills that flank the upper valley of the Haliacmon over against Pin- 
dus. In the eighteenth century, after the Danubian Hapsburg 
Monarchy, in its counter-offensive against the Ottoman Power, had 
pushed its south-eastern outposts deep into the Balkan Peninsula, 
the Greeks of Shátishta made a livelihood by organizing an overland 
caravan for exchanging the dyed cotton goods of Ambelakia 
and other products of the Ottoman Empire for the products of the 
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West. The commercial houses of this out-of-the-way Macedonian 
village had their branches in Budapest and Vienna and Leipzig and 
Dresden. As for the maritime nuclei, Hydhra and Petses and 
Psarà and Kasos are uncultivable limestone islands; Trikéri is a 
rocky peninsula; Galaxídhi is a tiny harbour on the least inviting 
stretch of the coastline of the Gulf of Itéa. Yet these six maritime 
communities, between them, built up a thriving Greek merchant 
ine; and when their seamen diverted their energies from trading 
fighting at the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence, their 
light craft swept the Ottoman Navy off the seas as effectively as the 
light craft of Elizabethan England dealt with the Spanish Armada. 
‘As for the places which distinguished themselves during the War of 
Independence in the fighting on land, the Mani, whose warriors 
struck the first blow, is a peninsula which is almost entirely occu- 
pied by a lofty mountain-range and is almost entirely destitute of 
both soil and water. The soil is so meagre that it will grow neither 
cereals nor vines nor even olives, but only prickly pears. ‘The water 
is so scarce that there are only three springs in the whole country, 
which has to depend for the rest of its supply upon rain-water 
collected in cisterns? Similarly Suli, which played its part in a 
preliminary duel with ‘Ali of Yánnina, is ensconced in the wildest 
and barrenest highlands of Epirus, while Mesolonghi, which is 
celebrated for the siege in which Byron died, is a fishing-village on a 
mud-bank in a lagoon: an embryonic Greek counterpart of Venice. 
Venice and Holland and Switzerland, Mesolonghi and Mani and 
Hydhra: do they not all testify with one accord that our law of ‘the 
greater the challenge the greater the response” holds good absolutely, 
without limitation? At first thoughts, the answer to this question 
appears to be plainly in the tive; yet certain cautionary 
second thoughts are suggested by a closer comparative study of 
these particularly telling illustrations which we have just assembled. 
It is quite true that in all these places the challenges to which the 
inhabitants have responded so magnificently have been severe to an 
extreme degree; but it is also a fact that these superlative challenges 
have one feature in common which mitigates their severity con- 
ü i , they are limited in 
together constitute. 
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all alike, challenges in the realm of the physical environment, and 
in that realm only. Before, therefore, we can properly assess the 
severity of the total challenge with which the inhabitants of these 
places have been presented by their environment as a whole, we 
have to examine the human environment as well, and to ascertain 
what challenge, if any, has been presented here. As soon, however, 
as we follow this line of inquiry up, we observe that in all these 
places the exceptional severity of the challenge from the local physi- 
cal environment has carried with it an exceptional immunity from 
certain specific, and possibly not less formidable, challenges from 
the human environment which have actually been presented to 
the inhabitants of the regions round about. ‘The very barrenness 
or inaccessibility, in which the exceptional severity of the physical 
challenge has consisted, has served as a shield and buckler against. 
those human challenges inasmuch as these physical drawbacks have 
deterred or frustrated certain potential human a m. 

"This secondary and compensatory effect ofthe physical challenge 
is no mere matter of speculation. It is manifest in the histories of 
all three places in Western Europe and thirteen places in Greece. 

For example, the superlative physical challenges from the sea 
which have been presented to Venice and Holland have not only 
administered to them a physical stimulus which their neighbours 
have lacked, but have incidentally served to shield them from a 
human ordeal to which their neighbours have been exposed. Venice 
on her mud-banks, insulated from the continent by her lagoons, 
was exempt from foreign military occupation for little short of a 
thousand years: from the day when the Franks evacuated her in 
A.D. 810 to the day when the French took possession of her in A.D. 
1797. Holland, likewise, within her girdle of canals, was saved from 
foreign military occupation for the best part of two centuries—from. 
her armistice with Spain in a.D. 1609 until she was overrun by the 
French revolutionary armies in 1794-5.' Asa Dutchstatesmanonce 
remarked in a famous conversation with a king of Prussia, these 
Dutch canals were comfortably deeper than the height ofa Pomera- 
nian grenadier; and they could be made to flood the country far 
and wide at a few hours’ notice.* What a contrast to the histories 
of Lombardy and Flanders—the respective neighbours of Venice 
and Holland on terra firma—which notoriously have been the two 
habitual battle-fields of Europe. It will be seen that, in Dutch and 
Venetian history, the sea has played a dual role—the sheltering role 

2 The stimulus derived by the Dutch from their responses to human challenger 
prseter interludes of os, French, ad German domination i ol court a 
actor in Dutch history which pas to be kept distinct from the divers eects of the 
Physical environment with which we are concerned here 

Then the French invaded Holland in 794-5, General Winter’ who was to defent 
them in Rusia cighteen years later, was fighting on their side. Holland's girdle of protect 
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of a guardian angel as well as the stimulating role of a Satan or a 
Mephistopheles—and so it has been in Swiss history with the Alps. 
‘The mountains have not only stimulated the Swiss to earn by dairy- 
farming and watch-making and other ingenuities the livelihood 
which Alpine agriculture could not afford them. ‘The Alps have 
ao served the Swise in a simpler and more direct way by helping 
to drive out and keep out the Hapsburgs and the Burgundians and 
a whole series of human aggressors, 

‘The thirteen nuclei of Modern Greece which we have passed in 
review reveal the same phenomenon of compensation in the sphere 
of the human environment for a challenge in the sphere of Physical 
Nature, In all these cases, the physical challenges of remoteness 
and stoniness and waterlessness and mountainousness were un- 
questionably stimulating in themselves, but they also had a protec- 
tive value in the human sphere which was of first-rate historical 
importance. 

t is a well-known social law that when and where the Govern- 
ment is incompetent or corrupt or high-handed or malevolent, or is 
vicious in all these ways, or in several of them, at once, the subject's 
chance of prosperity depends on his escaping the Government's 
notice or failing to excke the Governments cupidity, In these 
adverse social circumstances, the normal values of the physical en- 
vironment are inverted. When the Government is immoderately 
rapacious in ‘taking up that? which it "laid not down and reaping 
that’ which it ‘did not sow’, the fertile field actually yields less 
itenance to the cultivator than some patch of stony ground which 
is beneath the notice of the tax-farmer; and a situation on the brink 
of a fine harbour or on the route of the king's highway is actually 
less remunerative to the merchant and the craftsman than a fastness 
in the hills where he is out of sight and reach of the king's armies 
and officials and couriers, who make their way by commandeering 
food and lodging and ships and carts and horses and coolies from 
the local inhabitants of the harbourside and the roadside. Such 
circumstances came to prevail in the Ottoman Empire during the 
two centuries and a half that elapsed between the death of Sultan 
Suleyman the Magnificent in A.D. 1565 and the outbreak of the 
Greek War of Independence in A.D. 1821 ; and the sites of the places 
which have been the historical nuclei of Modern Greece are all in 
conformity with the social law which we have just formulated. 

Why did the Padishih leave the Phanar to the Greek Orthodox 
Christian inhabitants of Constantinople when he expelled them 
from all the rest of Stamboul? Why did he grant the Albanian 
Orthodox Christian colonists of Hydhra the privileges of complete 
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local self-government and almost complete immunity from Imperial 
taxation? Why did he confer on the Greck colonists of Ayvaljq, in 
addition to the privilege of local self-government, the even more 
remarkable and precious concession that no Muslim should retain 
the right of residence within their parochial boundaries? Simply 
because he regarded the Phanar as an uninhabitable hole in a 
corner, and Hydhra and Ayvalyq as uncultivable wastes. He was 
not taking the children’s bread and casting it to dogs. He was 
merely allowing the Christian dogs to eat of the crumbs which had 
fallen from their Muslim masters’ table) Why, again, were the 
 Ambelakiots allowed to spin and dye and make money unmolested? 
Because Ambelakia was perched on the flank of Ossa at a safe alti- 
tude, or, in other words, at such a height that when the village 
caught the Ottoman extortioner's eye as he rode, far below, throug 
the vale of Tempe, his laziness got the better of his greed, with the 
consequence that he rode on sullenly to plunder some poorer village 
within easier reach? And why were the Christian Greeks of Shi 
tishta allowed to make fortunes out of their caravan-traffic? Because 
their Muslim Greek neighbours had done them a double service 
when they drove them out of the fertile valley-bottom into the 
barren uplands. They had not only compelled them—at a profit- 
able moment—to turn their attention to commerce instead of agri- 
culture, but they had also jostled them into a cranny in the hills 
where they could accumulate wealth unnoticed. Why, lastly, did 
the Maniots and the Suliots retain their autonomy and their arms 
and their warlike spirit? Because it had not been worth the Padi- 
shàh's while to follow them up into their barren highland fastnesses, 
as it was eminently worth his while to take and hold the orange- 
groves of Sparta and the currant-plantations of Elis and the mastic- 
villages of Chios and the harbours of Patras and Nauplia and the 
dome of Aya Sofia and the gardens of the Seraglio. It is evident 
that the sites of our thirteen nuclei of Modern Greece cannot be 
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accounted for completely until the exceptional local mildness of the 
human environment as well as the exceptional local rigour of the 
physical environment is taken into the reckoning. 

We have evidently to reckon with the same combination of fac- 
tors in interpreting the contrast, which we have noticed in aprevious 
passage, between the respective achievements of two modern com- 
munities in Syria—the Lebanese and the Nusayris—who have been 
fellow-sufferers with the modern Greeks from the misgovernment 
of the Ottoman Empire in its period of decline. In seeking to 
account for the prowess of the Lebanese, we must take into account 
the political seclusion as well as the physical rigour of their forbid- 
ding mountain fastness. And conversely, in seeking to account for 
the stagnation of their neighbours the Nusayris, we must bear in 
mind the political disadvantages which the relative openness and 
agreeableness of the Jabal Ansarlyah has entailed. 

"Leurs montagnes sont communément moins escarpées que celles du 
Liban; elles sont en conséquence plus propres à la culture; mais aussi 
elles sont plus ouvertes aux Turks; et c'est par cette raison, sans doute, 
qu'svec une plus grande fécondité en grain, en tabac à fumer, en vignes. 
ct en olives, elles sont cependant moins peuplées que celles de leurs 
Voisins les Maronites et les Druzes,” 

Having caught this glimpse of ‘compensations’ in the human 
environment in the course of surveying certain superlative chal- 
lenges from the physical environment which we had not examined 
before, let us now glance once again at some of those other illustra- 
tions of Challenge-and-Response which we have passed in review 
in earlier chapters of the present Part. When we thus extend our 
horizon, we shall find evidence of a ‘compensatory’ interaction be- 
tween the physical and the human environments which is operative 
in both directions. There are not only challenges from the physical 
environment but also challenges from the human environment 
which have demonstrably tempered their own severity by producing 
an incidental compensatory effect in the complementary field. Let 
us first corhplete our survey of compensations accruing in the 
human sphere from challenges encountered in the physical, and 
then go on to consider the instances in which the compensation is 
physical and the challenge human. 

severity ofa ige in the physical sphere may be com- 
pensated in the human sphere in several alternative ways, as is 
already apparent from the illustrations which we have just been 
examining. A site which presents unusual physical difficulties to 
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its occupants may secure them at the same time an unusual freedom. 
from human molestation because the site is either unattractive or 
inaccessible to outsiders or because it is forbidding in both senses 
at once, 

We have seen that, in Orthodox Christendom in the latter days 
of the Ottoman Empire, the Greek ‘squatters’ in the Phanar and in 
Ayvalyg were compensated for an ‘ineligible location’ and for a 
stony soil by the very fact that these physical blemishes made both 
sites unattractive to the ‘Osmanlis. Similarly, in Ancient Greece, at 
the dawn of Hellenic history, the stoniness of Attica not only stimu- 
ated the Athenians by its challenge! but also brought them com- 
pensation by proving unattractive to the immigrant ‘Dorians’. In 
‘Ancient Syria, likewise, at the dawn of Syriac history, the Israelite 
‘squatters’ were compensated as well as stimulated by the stoniness 
of the Hill Country of Ephraim—a physical blemish thanks to 
which these highlands overlooking the highway between Egypt and 
Shinar had been preserved as an untenanted no-man’s-land from 
time immemorial until the Israelitish infiltration? Thus, too, in 
the Hindu World, when it was being visited by the calamity of 
Muslim invasion, the deserts and forests of Rajputina not only 
stimulated those Hindus who responded to their physical challenge, 
but also brought them compensation by offering little or no attrac- 
tion to the Muslim invaders. The Muslims, descending upon India 
from the Iranian Plateau, did not rest till they had conquered the 
whole of the Indus Valley down to the coast of the Indian Ocean 
and the whole of the Ganges Valley down to the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal; but they were content to lave the Rajputs thcir indepen- 
dence in the ‘bad lands’ that occupied the angle between the two 
river-systems, notwithstanding the fact that Rajputina skirts the 
banks of the Sutlej and the Jumna as closely as the Hill Country of 
Ephraim overhangs the lowlands of Philistia and the Vale of Esdrae- 
lon, If we extend our survey to the Andean World, we may also 
conjecture that the builders of Tiahuanaco were compensated fot 
the bleakness of the upland basin of Lake Titicaca? by immunity 
from molestation on the part of their powerful neighbours in the 
maritime plain. d 

Tn a later age, after the Titicaca Batin had been broken in by the 
efforts of the ancient pioneers, its latter-day inhabitants, the Collas, 
were compensated for the lesser effort of keeping the bleak uplands 
under cultivation by being shielded against molestation from another 
quarter. The domineering snow-peaks, which sent down chilly 
winds and raging blizzards to blight their crops, also served the 
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Collas as a rampart against the warlike savages of the tropical 
Amazonian forest, who were effectively kept at a distance by their 
inability to cross the snow-line.t These Amazonian savages would 
have found the Collao attractive enough if the mountains had not 
rendered it inaccessible to them; and thus, from the Collas' stand- 
point, the mountains had a twofold aspect. Though physically op- 
essive they were humanly protective. In fact, the Andean snows 
Fave played here the same dual role as the high altitudes of Shátishta 
and Ambelakia or the depression of Hélland below the level of the 
sea. In each of these instances, a physical blemish has not only 
acted as a stimulus but has also brought its own compensation with 
it in the human sphere by conferring the boon of inaccessibility. 

We may observe that a similar compensation is apt to be con- 
ferred by the physical ordeal of transmarine migration. The emi- 
grants from the zone of post-glacial desiccation in North Africa who 
became the fathers of the Minoan Civilization in Crete by respond- 
ing to the challenge of the sea* were compensated in the human 
sphere for the physical perils of navigation. We may read the same 
tale in the history of England. In the Volkerwanderung which 
accompanied the break-up of the Roman Empire, those continental 
North-European barbarians who took to the sea in order to invade 
the Roman island of Britain chose a harder path than their com- 
rades who drifted into the Roman provinces on the mainland. On. 
the other hand, throughout the whole course of Western history, 
from the first emergence of our Western Civilization until the recent. 
inventions of the submarine and the aeroplane, the descendants of 
the seafaring Jutes and Angles have been enjoying the compensa- 
tion that has accrued from their forefathers’ ordeal. They have 
been reaping the profits of an insularity which has been the per- 
petual envy of their continental neighbours—the descendants of the 
land-loping Saxons and Franks and Sueves and Lombards. 

In the modern age of Western history, the same ordeal of migra- 
tion across the sea has brought a similar compensation to all those 
victims of religious persecution in Europe who have found freedom 
of worship in the New World. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that row'd along, 

‘The listening winds received this song: 
“What should we do but sing His praise 

‘That led us through the watery maze 

Unto an isle so long unknown 

And yet far kinder than our own? 
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Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 
He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storm's and prelate's rage; 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
‘A temple where to sound His name. 
Oh! Let our voice His praise exalt 
eee 
jm xm 
lus. in the boat. 
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way, to guide their chis 

‘The English seafarers in whose mouth this song of thanksgiving 
has been placed by a seventeenth-century poet were Presbyterian 
emigrants who had been rewarded for braving the perils of the 
Atlantic by being led to an earthly p: aradise in the Antilles, Their 
Compensation was, indeed, in both kinds; and the physical delights 
of a tropical island—which are depicted by Andrew Marvell in the 
loveliest lines of his poem!—had the same enervating effect upon 
these English navigators that we have seen them have upon Poly- 
nesian navigators on the other side of the planet? To-day the song 
sounds only faintly off the coast of the Bermudas; yet the singers" 

ious hope has been fulfilled ; for their voice has indeed rebounded 
From ‘Heaven's vault’ til it echoes now “beyond the Mexique bay’ 
in stentorian reverberations. The song of these English Presby- 
terian seafarers who found freedom of worship in an earthly paradise 
in the Bermudas has become the song of their kinsmen and co- 
religionists who have likewise crossed the Atlantic to find the same 
religious freedom in a prosaic eldorado on the North American 
Continent. And voices from every of the overseas world 
are singing in chorus: the voice of French Huguenots who have 
found freedom of worship in South Africa, and the voice of Irish 
Catholics who have found it in Australia and in Spanish America as 
well as in the United States. 

We still have to lance. at certain instances in which a site that. 
presents unusual difficulties to its occupants is not only 
inaccessible to outsiders but is unattractive to them as well. Where 
the physical features of a site thus make it doubly forbidding, the 
Er. Paper in th pes sphere portus 1 dahk ye 
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mud-bank and a rock-reef which have both been protected from 
molestation by the twin safeguards of insularity and barrenness. 
‘The same double compensation has accrued to the inhabitants of 
other barren islands in the histories of other societies besides West- 
‘ern and Orthodox Christendom: to the Icelanders, for example, in 
Scandinavian history! and to the Tyrians and Aradians in Syriac 
history? and to the Aeginetans in Hellenic history? and to the first 
human occupants of the Cyclades, who share with the Eteocretans 
the honour of being the fathers of the Minoan Civilization.« 

The fathers of all the other ‘unrelated’ civilizations may likewise 
have enjoyed this double protection against their neighbours in 
compensation for the severity of the physical challenges to which 
they have courageously responded. At least, we may conjecture 
that when the fathers of the and Sumeric and Sinic civil 
zations had plunged into those jungle-swamps which they trans- 
formed in course of time into fields and cities, they did not find 
themselves compelled, like the Jews when they were rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem, to do their work with one hand while they held 
a weapon in the other.’ It seems more probable that these primeval 
Egyptiacand Sumeric and Sinic pioneers, unlike Nehemiah's Jewish 
contemporaries, were left in [d by their fellow men to wage and 
win their titanic war against Physical Nature. They may have had. 
to suffer from human molestation at an earlier stage, when they 
were still living in the open. Some such human pressure—accen- 
tuated, in the Egyptiac and the Sumeric case, by the gradual desic- 
cation of the Afrasian Steppe in the post-glacial age—may even have 
been the proximate cause of their taking their momentous plunge 
intoa howling wilderness which no human being had ever attempted 
to penetrate before them. When once, however, they had descended 
into their terrestrial hell, we may suppose that their former neigh- 
bours were both unable and unwilling to follow in pursuit of them. 
"The fathers of the Mayan Civilization may have secured a similar 
immunity from molestation by plunging into the tropical forest, 
and the fathers of the Andean Civilization by settling on the arid 
coastal plain and mounting on to the bleak plateau in its hinterland. 

‘Again, those fossil’ remnants of extinct civilizations that have sur- 
vivedin fastnesses® all owe their preservation to thesame double safe- 
guard. A combination of unattractiveness with inaccessibility is the 
‘common characteristic of the Jewish fastnesses in the Caucasus and 
in the Yaman, the Jewish and Monophysite fastnesses in Abyssinia, 
the Nestorian fastness in Hakkiari, and the Monothelete fastness in 
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the Lebanon. We have already taken note of two instances of this 
type in glancing at the Greek Orthodox fastnesses of the Mani and. 
Suli in the old Ottoman Empire, It was a combination of unattrac- 
tiveness with inaccessibility that saved both Suli and the Mani from. 
ever feeling the full weightof the Ottoman oppression which crushed 
the life out of the Greek ra'iyeh in the neighbouring vales of Yán- 
nina and Sparta. Hence the Suliots and the Maniots—protected as 
well as stimulated by the physical hardness of their highland strong- 
holds—were able to play active and decisive parts in the creation of 
Modern Greece. The same twofold compensation in the human 
sphere has accrued to the New Englanders from the physical hard- 
ness of Town Hill, Connecticut, and to the Mormons from the 
diverse but not less formidable physical hardness of Utah. It is not 
only because these new-found fastnesses in the North American 
wilderness have been stimulating to their occupants, but also because 
they have been at the same time unattractive and inaccessible to 
outsiders, that they have served their occupants so well and have 
assisted them to make the marks which they have succeeded in 
making on our Western history. 

Let us now examine the inverse case in which the challenge is 
delivered in the human sphere while the compensation accrues in 
the physical. 

The experience of the ‘fossils in fastnesses’, which we have been 
examining just above, is precisely inverted in the experience of the 
‘fossils in dispersion’. ‘The Jews, for example, who survive in the 
fastnesses of the Caucasus and Abyssinia have responded success- 
fully to a challenge from the physical environment and have been 
‘compensated by immunity from penalization at Gentile hands. 
‘These Jewish ‘wild highlanders’ are as free, and as upstanding, as 
their Monophysite and Muslim counterparts, Inversely, the Jews of 
the ‘Diaspora have successfully responded to the human challenge 
of religious penalization and have been compensated for their Baby- 
lonish captivity among the Gentiles by the presence of those flesh 
pots to which their ancestors used to look back with such regret 
after Moses had led them forth into the wilderness out of the fat 
land of Egypt.! The exercise of holding their own in a hostile 
human environment has not only stimulated the Jews of the Dis- 
persion to activity. It has also enabled them, in diverse Gentile 
societies in successive ages, to keep their footing in themarket-place 
and their seat in the counting-house and to take their tribute from 
the golden stream of commerce and finance, instead of having to 
putup with the poverty-stricken life of the wilderness that hasbeen 

led by their Abyssinian and Caucasian co-religionists. 
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‘There is a somewhat similar relation between the diverse ex- 
periences through which the fathers of the ‘unrelated’ and the 
‘related’ civilizations have passed. The fathers of the ‘unrelated’ 
civilizations, like the ‘fossils in fastnesses’, have responded to a 
sical challenge and have been compensated by immunity from 
uman molestation. Inversely, the fathers of the ‘related’ civiliza- 
tions, like the ‘fossils in dispersion’, have been compensated in 
physical values for responding to a human challenge. The dynamic 
act by which a ‘related’ civilization is generated is the secession of a 
proletariat from a dominant minority; and this is a human, not a 
physical, ordeal. The insurgent proletariat which initiates a new 
civilization by passing through this ordeal successfully is com- 
pensated by inheriting a physical habitat, ready made, from its 
predecessors instead of finding itself compelled to create a new 
physical habitat for itself out of the virgin wilderness; and this 
‘compensation is not in human currency but in physical, It takes 
the form of a reprieve from physical hardship in place of that re- 
prieve from human molestation which is granted to the pioneer who 
initiates a new civilization by wrestling with Physical Nature in 
the virgin wilderness. 

‘This same phenomenon of physical compensation for successful 
response to a human challenge may be illustrated by other examples. 
We have ust observed that the fossils in dispersion’ are compensated 
for their endurance in holding their ground in a hostile religious. 
environment by the golden. nities for economic gain which 
this ground, so hardly held, affords them. ‘There is an analogy to 
this in the experience of those emigrants from lean countries to fat 
countries who find their ordeal, not in holding their ground in spite 
of persecution, but in changing their ground under pressure of 
poverty.! The resulting situation is substantially the same. ‘The 
Hadramiin Java,the Scotsmanin England, and the French-Canadian 
in the United States are all responding, like the Jew in the Gentile 
World, to the challenge of an alien human environment; and, like 
the Jewish ‘Diaspora’ again, they are being compensated for their 
endurance of this human ordeal by ‘reaping where’ they have ‘not 
sown’, inasmuch as they are participating in the material ity 
lich has been built up by the work of other men’s Hands in a 
country which is not the immigrants’ home. 

We can see our ‘law of compensation’ likewise at work in certain 
otherwise very diverse historical situations. 

For example, the militant pioneers who extended the bounds of 
the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan by carrying on a frontier- 
warfare against the indigenous barbarian inhabitants of the Kwanto,> 
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were comperisated in the economic field for their military exertions. 
‘Their strenuous life in the marches not only gave them a stimulus 
which was conspicuously lacking in the interior at the court of ‘the 
Cloistered Emperors’ in Yamato; it also brought them a direct 
material reward; for the soil of the Kwanto, where they were carv- 
ing out new fiefs for themselves at the barbarians’ expense, was 
considerably more productive than the soil of Yamato: the region 
which was the original home of the Far Eastern Civilization in 
Japan and in which the Japanese Imperial patrimony was situate. 
In weighing the causes of the momentous revolution in which the 
preponderance passed from Yamato to the Kwanto in the course of 
the twelfth century of the Christian Era, we must give due weight 
to this economic factor. We must recognize that the wardens of the 
marches did not owe their triumph solely to the superiority in moral 
which their military training had given them over their unwarlike 
peers at the Court. They also owed it in part to the superiority in 
wealth which had accrued to them incidentally as their compensa- 
tion in the economic field for their exertions in the military field. 

The ‘law of compensation’ has also to be reckoned with in ac- 
counting for the rise of the cities of Paris and London in and after 
the ninth century of the Christian Era. In an earlier passage of 
this Part,’ we have noticed the stimulus which was administered to 
these two cities of Western Christendom by pressure from Scandi- 
navia, We have now to observe that the rivers which Paris and 
London respectively commanded had a twofold social function. 
‘They served as waterways not only for Viking raids but for inter- 
national commerce; and the commanding situations of the two 
cities, athwart the courses of the Seine and the Thames, had more 
than one effect upon their civic fortunes. Standing where they 
stood, London and Paris were marked out, as we have already 
observed, to bear the brunt of the sea-raiders’ attacks upon England 
and France; but, by the same token, they were also marked out to 
draw to themselves the lion’s share of the two kingdoms’ water- 
borne commerce. In other words, the ordeals of ninth-century 
‘London and Paris carried with them their own prospective compen- 
sation; and in this respect the history of the Londoners and the 
Parisians is not incomparable to the history of the Jews dispersed 
abroad among the Gentiles. In both cases, we have the spectacle of 
a community holding its ground tenaciously against intense hostile. 
pressure; and in both cases, again, we find that it is rewarded 
doubly for its tenacity. It not only gains a moral stimulus from its 
act of resistance, but it also obtains a material compensation for its 
‘moral ordeal in virtue of the fact that the position from which it 

1 See 1L. D (v), pp. 198-9, above nd also the Annextothtchapteronpp.400-1, below. 
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refu-es to be driven out—by persecution or by force of arms, as the 
case may be—is a position of unique commercial profitableness. 

‘The existence of this ‘law of compensation’ and the wide range 
of its operation, of which we have now perhaps satisfied ourselves, 
may give us warning not to press to extremes our other law of ‘the 
greater the challenge the greater the stimulus’. Before we allow 
ourselves to be convinced, on evidence, that this other law holds 
good without limitations, we must make sure that our evidence will 
stand the test of the supplementary ‘law of compensation’ which 
has now come to light. When we are confronted with a triumphant 
response to some challenge from the environment which is ap- 
parently superlative in its severity, we must not accept this evidence 
at its face value until we have made sure that the total environment 
has been taken into consideration. We must always bear in mind 
that the environment is twofold—a physical environment and a 
human—and that a challenge which is delivered in either one of 
these two realms and which appears superlatively severe at first 
sight, may prove on closer inspection to be tempered and attenuated 
by some compensation which it carries with it in the complementary 
realm, whichever of the two that may be. ‘This is what we actually 
found when we examined the most extreme examples of Challenge- 
and-Response in the physical realm which we could call to mind: 
the examples of Venice and Holland and Switzerland and the thir- 
teen historical nuclei of Modern Greece. Thereafter, when we 
extended our horizon, we again found our ‘law of compensation’ at 
work in the most extreme example of Challenge-and-Response in 
the human realm that can well be imagined: the example of the 
Jewish ‘Diaspora’. We have not, however, come across any example 
of a triumphant response to a challenge which has presented itself 
with uniformly superlative severity in the physical and in the human 
realm simultaneously. This argumentum ex silentio does not, of 
course, go very far; but it goes far enough to suggest a doubt as to 
whether our law of ‘the greater the challenge the greater the response" 
does retain its validity when the challenge is at once extreme in 
degree and relentless in presenting itself over the whole range of the 
total environment, instead of unobtrusively offeririg compensation 
in one of the two realms for the conspicuous severity of ts incidence 
in the other. 


Hoe is a challenge proved excessive? 

Are we, then, to conclude that the validity of this law is not 
absolute but limited? We can hardly draw that conclusion from the 
negative fact that no instance of a triumphant response to an un- 
mitigatedly superlative challenge has actually come to our notice. 
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If we are to establish a convincing proof, it must be founded on 

itive evidence. We must be able to present unequivocal instances 

in which a challenge has proved to be excessive; and the excessive- 

ness of a challenge will not be conclusively demonstrated by the 

mere fact that a particular party has failed to respond to the chal- 
lenge in question on a particular occasion. 

This will prove nothing in itself, because almost every challenge 
that has eventually evoked a victorious response turns out, on 
inquiry, to have baffled or broken one respondent after another 
before the moment when, at the hundredth or perhaps the thou- 
sandth summons, the victor has entered the lists at last. This is the 
notorious ‘prodigality of Nature’; and, in the field of the histories 
of civilizations, a host of examples spring to mind. 

For instance, the physical challenge of the North European forest 
effectually baffled Primitive Man. Unequipped, as he was, with 
implements for felling the forest trees, and ignorant of how to turn. 
the rich underlying soil to account by cultivation, even if he had 
been capable of clearing it of its sylvan encumbrance, Primitive Man 
in Northern Europe simply avoided the forest and squatted on 
sand-dunes and chalk-downs which his successors afterwards scorn- 
fully rejected as ‘bad lands’ when the forest was falling at last under 
the blows of their axes. For Primitive Man, the challenge of the 
temperate forest was actually more formidable than the challenge of 
the frozen Tundras; andin North America his line of least resistance 
‘eventually led him Pole-ward beyond the forest’s northern fringe to 
find his destiny in creating the Eskimo Civilization! in response to 
the challenge of the Arctic Circle. Yet Primitive Man's experience 
does not prove that the challenge of the North European forest was 
excessive in the sense of being altogether beyond human power of 
effective response; for where Primitive Man was baffled, the bar- 
barians who followed at his heels were able to make some impression 
with the aid of tools and technique acquired from the rising civiliza- 
tions with which they were in touch, until, in the fullness of time, 
the pioneers of two latter-day civilizations came and saw and con- 

juered. Before the close of the fourteenth century of the Christian 

ra, the Northern forest had been effectively taken in hand and 
by Western Christian pioneers in Europe and by Ortho- 
dox Christian pioneers in Russia—all the way from the coast of the 
Atlantic to the foot-hills of the Urals. 

Some fifteen centuries before that, in the second century 8.c., the 
southern vanguard of the North European forest in the Basin of the 
Po had been subdued by the Roman pioneers of the Hellenic Ci 
zation after having baffled the Romans’ barbarous and primitive 

+ For the arrested civilization of the Eaquimaux, ee II. A, voli, pp. 4-7, below. 
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predecessors from time immemorial. ‘The Greek historian Polyt 
who visited this country immediately after it had been opened up 
god been tuned to account by Roman enterprise, has put on record 
his personal observations. He draws a striking contrast between 
the inefficient and poverty-stricken life of the Romans’ Gallic pre- 
decessors, whose last survivors were still living this life in the back- 
woods at the foot of the Alps,t and the cheapness and plenty that 
prevailed in the adjoining districts which the Roman colonists had 
taken in hand. It could never have occurred to Polybius, with this 
contrast before his eyes, to imagine that the Padane forest was 
invincible simply because the miserable remnant of the Gauls sur- 
vived as a specimen of one community which had failed to respond 
to the forest’s challenge. In Polybius's day, the testimony of the 
forest-bound Gallic kraals was given the lie by the opposing testi- 
mony of a thriving Roman country-side which now held the field, a 
stone's throw off, on ground which the forest had still been holding 
victoriously against Mankind a few years before. But suppose that 
an earlier Greek historian—Iet us say, a Herodotus—had been able 
toanticipate Polybius's visit to the Po Basin by some three centuries, 
He would have arrived on the scene at a moment when the Gallic 
avalanche had just descended from the Alps and was overwhelming 
the Etruscan prospectors who had ventured out north of the 
Apennines. After watching the discouraging spectacle of barbarism 
evicting the forerunners of civilization from a country which the 
barbarian was patently incapable of turning to account for himself, 
our Herodotus might well have returned to Hellas to report that the 
Padane forest was invincible and that the Etruscans, who had lightly 
taken up its challenge, had paid the inevitable penalty for their pre- 
sumption by incurring the Envy of the Gods. ‘The moral of this 

inary story may be expressed in the words of Solon's warning 
to Croesus: "Respice finem.? The suggested inevitability of the 
Etruscans’ failure was disproved within three centuries by the 
Romans’ success. It is evident that a challenge is not proved un- 
answerable by the fact that some attempts to answer it have failed, 
Tt has first to be shown that the series of failures has been unbroken 
from beginning to end of the story. 

Polybius's sketch of the Basin of the Po in the latter part of the 
second century 2.C. bears a curious resemblance to the picture of 
the Basin of the Mississippi at the turn of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era which has been drawn for 
us in detail by a host of modern Western travellers. The contrast 
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between the last of the Gauls still starving within reach of plenty 
and the Roman pioneers who have compelled the primeval forest to 
yield up ins hidden wealth at the summons of their axe and spade 

been reproduced on another continent, at an interval of some 
two thousand years, in the modern contrast between the last of 
the Redskins and the American pioneers in the primeval forest of 
Kentucky or Ohio. 

The Americans have responded victoriously to a sylvan challenge 
by which their Red Indian predecessors were bafiled.* Indeed, they 
have increased the productivity of the soil and subsoil which they 
have conquered from the trees to such a degree that to-day, when 
the territory of the United States is occupied by 120 million people 
of European origin with a conspicuously higher standard of living 
than is enjoyed by their kinsmen and contemporaries who have not 
left their European homes, it is calculated that the present Red 
Indian population of the United States is not less numerous and 
possibly more numerous than the Red Indian population of the 
Same territory some three centuries ago, before the first progeni- 
tor of the 120million European intruders ever set foot on this Ameri- 
can soil? In other words, practically the whole of the present 
national income of the United States is derived from wealth that 
has been extracted direct from Physical Nature by the in-comers, 
and little or none of itis derived from wealth which has been robbed. 
from the indigenous occupants (as the Inca's gold and silver was 
robbed from him by the Spanish conquistadores of Peru). On this 
showing, the present national wealth of the United States gives a 
fair economic measure of the difference between the ineffectual Red 
Indian response and the triumphant American response to the 
physical challenge of the North American forest. "The monument 
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ofthe American pioneer’s victory over the forestis the present aspect 
of the United States; and, in face of the forest's ultimate defeat by 
Man, which this aspect now proclaims to the World, itis patent that. 
the different aspect which the same territory wore three centuries 
ago, in an age when the North American forest was still dominant 
over the local representatives of the Human Race, afforded no valid 
evidence at all of the forest's invincibility. An Aztec explorer, visit- 
ing the Far North before A.D. 1600, would have been in grievous 
error if he had returned home to report that the Northern forest 
was invincible after observing the ineffectual efforts of the Algon- 
quin and the Iroquois to plant their maize between the serried tree- 
stems. For, by 4.D. 1600, the formidable conquerors of the North 
European forest were already girding up their loins to cross the 
North Atlantic and repeat thelr exploit in a New World. 

The story of Man and the Forest is reproduced in the stories of 
Man and Mineral Oil and Man and the Air. 

Like the forests of Europe and North America, the oil-fields of 
Azerbaijan have challenged one human society after another to 
master them for human ends before the challenge has eventually 
been answered. The Nomads, who are the earliest recorded tenants 
of the Azerbaijani Steppe, appear to have made no use whatever of 
the mineral wealth which was oozing out and welling up from below 
the surface of their cattle-pastures. ‘The Syriac Society, which sup- 
planted the Nomads in Azerbaijan in the early part of the sixth 
century B.c., when the Medes overcame the Scyths,! was not un- 
aware of the peculiar natural phenomenon which was native to this 
remote border province on the outer edge of the Syriac World; yet, 
under the Syriac dispensation, the oil of Azerbaijan was harnessed 
solely for a religious purpose, without ever being turned to economic. 
account. A few conspicuous natural gushers were imprisoned in 
towers in order that the rising jet might minister to the Zoroastrian 
cult of Fire by feeding a perpetual flame at the summit; and even 
this ritual use of the mineral only lasted as long as the local preva- 
lence of the Zoroastrian religion. When Zoroastrianism gave way to 
Islam and the Syriac Civilization was superseded, in due course, by 
the ‘affiliated’ Iranic Civilization, these perpetual flames ceased to 
burn and the sole use which Man had so far made of Mineral Oil 
became obsolete. Yet the Azerbaijani oil-field was not destined to 
elude economic exploitation to the end of Time. ‘The economic 
potentialities of this unexploited mineral resource did not escape 
the attention of Peter the Great when he passed that way in A.D. 
1723 en route for the conquest of the Caspian provinces of Persia 
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and although in this, as in other things, the intuitive genius of this 
Russian changeling anticipated the laborious discoveries of Homo 
Economicus in the West by the best part of two centuries, Peter's. 
economic reconnaissance of the Azerbaijani oil-field was a true 
portent of things to come. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era, Baku was conquered again, and this 
time permanently, by a Russia which still retained the impetus 
towards economic Westernization that Peter had communicated to 
her; and, in the course of the same century, Baku Oil became one 
of the staple commodities of a Western economic system which had 
come to embrace the whole World and all Mankind. Indeed, at the 
present day, the mastery of Man over Oil has become so complete 
that it looks as though he might substitute oil for coal—as he has 
already once substituted coal for wood—to be his ordinary fuel and 
standard generator of light and heat and mechanical power. 
the successive failures of the Nomadic and Syriac and Iranic ci 
zations to respond to the challenge of the Azerbaijani oil-field were 
not, after all, good evidence that this challenge was inherently 
insuperable. 

As for the challenge of the Air, the myths of human Icarus and 
human Phaethon, who fell to destruction when they presumed to 
imitate the flights of their superhuman sires, convey a profound 
conviction that the Air—unlike the Forest or the Jungle-Swamp or 
the Desert or the Sea—is for ever destined to defeat the utmost 
efforts of human daring and ingenuity. Nor has this conviction of 
the Air's invincibility been limited to those Hellenic minds which 
have given it its classic expression in Mythology. It has been taken 

inted by all men in all ages; and even in our own Western 
Society, which has triumphantly conquered the Air in our day, the 
older generation now alive in this year 1935 has grown up in the old 
assumption. ‘The writer of this Study well remembers how, when 
he was a schoolboy, at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the possibility of effective flight by aircraft heavier than 
air was still a theme for tales of mystery and imagination in the vein 
of Jules Verne or Edgar Allan Poe. 

When we turn from the physical to the human environment, we 
find the same. A challenge which has defeated one respondent is 
afterwards proved by a victorious response on the part of some 
later competitor to be not insuperable. 

Let us reconsider, for example, the relation between the Hellenic 
Society and the North European barbarians, In a previous 
of this Part, we have already examined the effect of the pressure 
from the barbarians upon the Hellenic World;! but the pressure 
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was reciprocal, and there was a counter-effect of Hellenic pressure 
3 the barbarians which has a bearing upon our present subject 
airy, As the Hellenic Civilization radiated deeper and deeper 
into the continental European hinterland of the Mediterranean, one 
layer of barbarians after another was confronted with a question of 
life and death. Was it going to succumb to the impact of this potent 
alien social force and suffer a disintegration of its own social fabric 
in order to become raw material for assimilation into the tissues of 
the Hellenic body social? Or was it going to hold its own and resist 
assimilation and be enrolled, in virtue of its resistance, in the re- 
calcitrant external proletariat of the Hellenic Society instead of 
merging its identity in that of the Hellenic Society itself? ‘This 
challenge was presented by the Hellenic Civilization successively to 
the Celts and to the Teutons. In the earlier of these two ordeals, 
the Celts eventually broke down; but in the second ordeal the 
Teutons proved that the Hellenic challenge was not insuperable by 

responding to it victoriously now that their turn had come. 
ya Tbe breakdown of the Cel was impressive, because the Celt 
a good start an ien spectacular advantage of it to 
begin with. "The Celts were given their opportunity by ah error of 
tactics on the part of the Etruscan settlers along the west coast of 
Italy. These overseas converts to Hellenism were not content with 
securing their foothold on the Italian coastline nor even with ex- 
panding inland up to the foot of the Apennines. The Etruscan 
pioneers rashly crossed the Apennine watershed and scattered far 
and wide over the Basin of the Po right up to the foot of the Alps." 
ding ontthis scale, they were vastly overtaxing their strength; 
and the consequence was as auspicious for the Celts—who happened 
to be the layer of barbarians immediately affected—as it was disas- 
trous for the Etruscans themselves. The sudden initial access of 
Etruscan pressure had stimulated the Celts to react against the 
aggressors; and now an equally sudden relaxation of the pressure 
tempted the barbarians to pass over to the offensive. The result 

was a furor Celticus which was sustained for some two centuries. 

Before the end of the fifth century B.c., a Celtic avalanche, 
descending from the Alps, overwhelmed the weak Etruscan outposts 
in the Po Basin, In the early decades of the fourth century, the 
invigorated barbarians were sweeping across the Apennines and 
sacking the walled cities of Italy, including Rome itself; and were 
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sending out flying columns of raiders right to the extremity of the 
Italian Peninsula, A century later, they were playing the same 
havoc in Peninsular Greece. In 279 B.C. they burst through the 
northern bounds of Macedonia and remained masters for four years 
(279-276 B.C.) of a country which had just imposed its hegemony 
on all the other states of Greece and overthrown the Achaemenian 
Empire. Their range of action was immense. One wing of the 
horde which had descended the Danube to fall upon the heart of the 
Hellenic Worldswerved eastward and crossedthe Dardanellesinstead. 
of heading for Pella and Delphi; and these Celts made a permanent 
settlement—an Asiatic 'Galatia'—on the Anatolian Plateau. Other 
Celtic hordes, bursting out in the opposite direction, descended the 
Rhine and the Seine and the Loire to the shores of the Ocean and 
swept on—taking seas and mountains in their stride—some across 
the Channel into the British Isles and some across the Bay of Biscay 
or the Pyrenees into the Iberian Peninsula. Nor were these Celtic 
migrants mere marauders. Inept though they were in material 
technique—as they showed in their inability to master the forest?=— 
the Celts nevertheless succeeded, under the stimulus which came to 
them from Etruria and Macedon and Marseilles, in developing a 
style of their own? which is sufficiently distinctive to enable our 
modern Western archaeologists to plot out the course and extent of. 
these Celtic migrations on the basis of the remains of the Celtic 
culture which have come to light. 

During those two centuries of Celtic exuberance (circa 425-225 
X. it looked as though the Celts might actually overwhelm the 
Hellenic World by breaking into its citadels in Italy and Greece and 
enveloping its flanks in Spain and Anatolia simultaneously; and 
then, when this Celtic terror was at its height, the barbarians missed 
their chance. They were driven out and kept out of the Italian 
Peninsula by the Romans and out of the Greek Peninsula by the 
Antigonids. In Anatolia, the scourge of their marauding expedi- 
tions stimulated the local 'successor-states' of the Achaemenian 
Empire to co-operate to the extent of confining the obnoxious Celtic 
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intruders within narrow bounds in the least desirable part of the 
country. In the Balkan Peninsula, in the basins of the Maritsa and. 
the Danube, the Celts were exterminated by the indigenous repre- 
sentatives of European barbarism—Thracians and Illyrians and the, 
like—as soon as these had recovered from the first shock of the 
Celtic onslaught. In the Iberian Peninsula, they were rolled back 
by the North African barbarians who gave the Peninsula its Iber- 
ian name. The last hope for the Celts lay in Hannibal's brilliant 
attempt, in his passage of the Alps, to set the Celtic avalanche in 
motion again atts original starting-point; and this hopewas forlorn, 
since the hour of Hannibal's intervention was not the eleventh but 
the thirteenth. The definitive defeat of Hannibal by Rome in the 
last year of the third century p.c. spelled the doom of Hannibal's 
Celtic allies. Tt was thenceforth inevitable that the encounter be- 
tween the Celtic barbarism and the Hellenic Civilization should end 
ina Celtic defeat, and that this defeat should be inflicted by Roman 
hands. Within little more than two centuries after the close of the 
Hannibalic War, the Celts had been absorbed into the Hellenic 
body social through being incorporated into the Roman Empire 
from the banks of the Po to the banks of the Rhine and the Danube 
and from Celtiberia to Gallograecia. They had been followed up 
by Roman Imperialism from the Continent on to the island of 
Britain and from the British mainland on to their last sanctuary on 
the Isle of Mona. Their discomfiture was complete.* 

‘This disintegration of the Celtic layer of European barbarism by 
the radiation of Hellenism exposed the Teutonic layer, which lay 
next behind the Celtic, to the action of the same formidable dis- 
integrating force. How must the prospects of the Teutons have 
appeared to a Hellenic historian—a Diodorus of Agyrium or a 
Strabo of Amaseia—who had lived to see Caesar conquer Gaul? or 
to hear Caesar's successors debating whether it were worth their 
while to conquer Britain? With the Celtic débdcle in his mind, our 
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historian—quite rationally forecasting the future in the light of the 
past—would assuredly have been inclined to pronounce that, for 
the barbarians of Europe, the challenge of Hellenism was insuper- 
able and that, however lustily the Teutons might storm and rage, as 
the Celts had once stormed and raged, at the first encounter with 
the pioneers of the conquering civilization, the Teutons, like the 
Celts, were bound to be discomfited in the long run, 

"An observer who had watched Caesar throw Teutonic Ariovistus, 
neck and crop, out of Gaul or Augustus push the Roman frontier 
forward from the Rhine to the Elbe, right into the Teutonic do- 
main, would hardly have guessed that the boundaries of the Roman 
Empire on the European Continent were destined to reiapse to the 
line of the Rhine and remain at the line of the Danube instead of 
continuing to advance, at the Teutonic barbarians’ expense, until 
they reached a ‘natural frontier’ at the neck of the European Penin- 
sula, along the lines of the Vistula and the Dniestr. Yet, in despite 
of the historical precedents, this was what actually happened. The 
Teutonic resistance to Roman expansion succeeded in compelling 
Roman statesmanship to accept the Rhine-Danube line—the longest. 
line that it is possible to draw across the face of Europe—as the 
permanent European frontier of the Roman Empire; and, when 
once this was decided, the game was in the Teutons’ hands and their 
ultimate victory was only a matter of time. 

On a stationary military frontier between a civilization and a 
barbarism, time always works in the barbarians’ favour;! and, be- 
sides this, the barbarians’ advantage increases (to borrow Malthus's 
famous mathematical metaphor) in geometrical progression at each 
arithmetical addition to the length of the line which the defenders 
of the civilization have tohold. The unsubdued Teutonic tribesmen 
pressed ever harder upon the fine~drawn line of the Roman frontier 
along the Rhine and the Danube; and they were so far from being 
threatened by the fate of the Celts that they soon began to assume a 
threatening aspect themselves in Roman minds as the most for- 
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midable contingent in the recalcitrant external proletariat by which 
the now stationary frontiers of the Empire had come to be encircled. 
‘The Teutons, unlike the Celts, were proof against the assaults of 
Hellenic culture, whether these were delivered by soldiers or by 
traders or by missionaries. Even when they succumbed, on the eve 
of their final military triumph, to the spiritual assault of the Syriac 
religion which had just conquered the Hellenic Society itself, they 
made their Christianity their own by opting for Arianism instead of 
adopting the Catholicism which became prevalent on the Roman 
side of the now fast-crumbling military front. And when the Roman 
Empire finally collapsed, and the Hellenic Society went into dis- 
solution with it, the Teutons were in at the death. It was these 
representatives of continental European barbarism, rather than the 
Sarmatians and the Huns of the Eurasian Steppe or the Arabs and 
the Berbers of Afrasia, who delivered the coup de grâce. A Greek 
historian of the fifth century of the Christian Era—a Priscus or a 
Zosimus—would have been in no danger of making that mistake 
"which might so easily have been made by a Diodorus or a Strabo 
some four centuries earlier. In an age when Visigoths and Vandals 
were harrying the Peloponnese and holding Rome to ransom and 
occupying Gaul and Spain and Africa and seizing the command of 
the Mediterranean, it had long ceased to be possible to argue that 
the challenge of Hellenic culture and Roman arms was insuperable 
for the barbarians of Europe, just because this challenge had once 
defeated the Celts. The Teutonic victory robbed the Celtic defeat, 
in retrospect, of the apparent historical significance which it had 
seemed to possess at the time when it had been consummated. 

There are other obvious illustrations of the same theme in 
the realm of the human environment which we may cite more 
briefly. 

For example, the spiritual poverty of the indigenous Roman 
religion presented a standing challenge to foreign religions when 
once Rome's military career had brought her into cultural contact 
with foreign communities. Was some alien religion to respond to 
this challenge victoriously by filling the awful void in Roman souls 
which had yawned open during the seismic convulsions of the 
Hannibali War? The Roman numina knew no magic formula for 
closing this spiritual breach. Would some foreign divinity close it 
by leaping in, as the mythical Curtius once upon a time had closed 
a physical abyss in the Roman forum? The Hellenic Dionysus 
leapt into the breach straightway and was straightway swallowed up 
without constraining the gulf to close over his head. Yet the sum- 
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suppression of the Dionysiac propaganda in Roman Ital 

the Roman authorities n the seed cietary tc: wan sin al D 
proof that this challenge of the Roman spiritual void was insuper- 
able; for, where the Hellenic Dionysus suffered defeat, the Syriac 
Christ descended into hell and re-ascended as a victor. Five cen- 
turies after the suppression of the Bacchanalia by the Roman Senate 
in the year 186 B.C. the Roman Government itself acknowledged 
the victory of Christianity in the conversion of the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great. 

Again, the intrusion of Hellenism upon the Syriac World in the 
train of Alexander the Great presented a standing challenge to the 
Syriac Society. Was it, or was it not, to rise up against the intrusive 
civilization and cast it out? Confronted with this challenge, the 
Syriac Society made a number of attempts to respond; and all these 
attempts had one common feature. In every instance, the anti- 
Hellenic reaction took religious movement for its vehicle? Never- 
theless, there was a fundamental difference between the first four of 
these reactions and the last one, The Zoroastrian and Jewish re- 
actions were failures; the Nestorian and Monophysite reactions 
were failures; the Islamic reaction was a success. 

‘The Zoroastrian and Jewish reactions were attempts to combat 
the ascendancy of Hellenism by bringing into action two religions 
which had both been rife already in the Syriac World before the 
Calamity of the Hellenic intrusion befell. In the strength of Zoro- 
astrianism, the Iranians, who had been the political masters of the 
Syriac World before Alexander overthrew the Achaemenian Empire, 
rose up against Hellenism and expelled it, within two centuries of 
the conqueror’s death, from all the region east of the Euphrates, At 
the line of the Euphrates, however, the Zoroastrian reaction reached 
its limit. The remnant of Alexander's conquests was salvaged for 
Hellenism by the intervention of Rome; and in A.D. 628, after the 
Arsacids and the Sasanids had been beating upon this Roman frontier 
for nearly 700 years, it actually stood perceptibly farther east than 
the line along which Pompey had first drawn it in 64 B.c.? Thus the 
Zoroastrian reaction never succeeded in dislodging the intrusive 
alien civilization from the Syriac terra irredenta. Nor did the Jewish 
reaction succeed in its more audacious attempt toliberate the home- 
land of the Syriac Civilization from the Hellenic incubus by an 
uprising from within. ‘The Jewish people was too weak in arms and 
numbers and Syria lay too near to the reservoirs of Hellenic energy 
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success which was achieved by the Zoroastrian reaction; and the 
‘momentary triumph of the Maccabees over the Seleucids was effaced 
by an overwhelming disaster when the Romans intervened. In the 
it Romano-Jewish War of a.D. 66-70, the Jewish community in 
tine was ground to powder; and the Abomination of Desola- 
tion, which the Maccabees had once cast out from the Holy of Holies, 
came back to stay when Hadrian ited on the site of Jerusalem 
the Roman colony of Aelia Capitolina. ‘The debris of this devoted 
“Syriac people which took up the Hellenic challenge so gallantly and 
was shattered so remorselessly by the impact of Rome is drifting 
about in the World down to this day, as the ash-dust once floated in 
the atmosphere, and tinged the colours of the sunset on the other 
side of the planet, for weeks after the great eruption of Krakatoa, 
"This pulverized social ash is familiar to us as the Jewish ‘Diaspora’. 
‘The scattered survivors of Jewry are left with the cold consolation 
of remembering that their forefathers volunteered on a forlorn hope 
and went down to destruction in a splendid failure. 

As for the Nestorian and Monophysite reactions, they were two 
alternative attempts at turning against Hellenism a weapon which 
the intrusive civilization had forged for itself from a blend of 
Hellenic and Syriac metal. In the syncretistic religion of Primitive 
Christianity, the essence of the Syriac religious spirit had been 
Hellenized to a degree that rendered it congenial to Hellenic souls ;* 
and, for the Syriac underworld, this was perhaps the bitterest fruit 
of the Hellenic ascendancy. The Hellenic dominant minority had 
discovered the pearl of great price that lay buried in the field of 
Syriac culture, and now the hated intruder was actually carrying 
this precious Syriac heirloom away. The Nestorian and Mono- 
physite reactions were attempts to snatch Christianity out of those 
sacrilegious Hellenic hands and to save it for the Syriac heirs of the 
Heavenly Kingdom. They were attempts to de-Hellenize Christi- 
anity and thereby to restore it to a pristine Syriac purity. Yet the 
Nestorian and Monophysite reactions failed in their turn; and they 
both really failed in the same way, in spite of the diversity of their 
theological tenets and their political fortunes. It made little differ- 
ence that their theological divergences from the middle path of the 
Catholic Faith were in diametrically opposite directions to one 
another. It made little difference that Nestorianism was ignomini- 

sly driven out beyond the bounds of the Roman Empire to consort 
with Zoroastrianism in the limbo east of Euphrates, whereas Mono- 
physitim held its ground in Syria and Egypt and Årmenia and de- 
the Melchite hierarchy, without being blasted—as Judaism had. 
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been blasted in an earlier encounter—by the Roman thunderbolt. 
The fundamental reason why Nestorians and Monophysites both 
alike failed was that both were attempting an impossible feat of 
spiritual alchemy. The Hellenic alloy which both were seeking to 
dliminste from Christianity was really indispensable. Christianity 
was a syncretism or nothing; and although either one of the tw 
blended elements might be reduced toa minimum by the alchemist’ 
art, it could never be reduced to zero. By reducing the Hellenic 
element in Christianity as far as they could, the Nestorians and 
Monophysites were merely impoverishing Christianity without 
being able to rid it completely of the foreign alloy which, on a Syriac 
valuation, was so much intractable dross. The Nestorians and 
Monophysites were not so much defeated by the resistance of the 
Melchites as they were paralysed by an irreconcilable contradiction 
in their own souls. A religion which contained an irreducible resi- 
duum of Hellenism in itself could never inspire a whole-hearted 
anti-Hellenic crusade. 

A Greek contemporary of the Emperor Heraclius, who had wit- 
nessed the ultimate victory of the Roman Empire in its last trial of 
strength with the Sasanidae and the ultimate victory of the Melchite 
hierarchy in its last trial of strength with the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite heretics, might have been betrayed, about the year 630 of 
the Christian Era, into giving thanks to God for having made the 
Earthly Trinity of Rome and Catholicism and Hellenism invincible. 
First Zoroastrianism and Judaism, and then Nestorianism and 
Monophysitism, had taken up the Hellenic challenge, and now all 
these Syriac reactions had failed to achieve their common aim. 
Surely these four failures were conclusive proof that the challenge 

resented by the ever dominant Hellenism to the ever prostrate 
Byriac Society was insuperable? 

In the year 630, this conclusion would have forced itself upon 
the reason of almost any intelligent citizen of the Catholic Graeco- 
Roman Commonwealth, to whichever side his personal sympathies 
might happen to incline. And yet, at that very moment, the fifth 
Syriac reaction against Hellenism was impending; and this fifth 
reaction was to give the lie to the apparent significance of the other 
four by succeeding triumphantly where they had all failed alike, 
‘The Emperor Heraclius himself, who had spent his life in vindicat- 
ing the work of Alexander and Pompey, was condemned by a 
malicious Destiny not to taste of death until he had seen ‘Umar the 
Successor of Muhammad the Prophet coming into his kingdom to 
undo Alexander's work and Pompey's work and Heraclius's own 
‘work—and this utterly and forever. For Islamaccomplishedevery- 
thing which Judaism and Zoroastrianism and Nestorianism and 
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Monophysitism had severally and successively attempted in vain. 
Tt completed the eviction of Hellenism from the Syriac World. It 
reintegrated, in the shape of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, the Syriac 
universal state which Alexander had ruthlessly cut short, before its 
term had run out or its mission been fulfilled, when he overthrew 
the Achaemenidae. Finally, Islam endowed the Syriac Society, at 
last, with an indigenous universal church and thereby enabled it, 
after centuries of suspended animation, to give up the ghost in the 
assurance that it would not now pass away without leaving offspring. 
When the ‘Abbasid Caliphate broke up and the Syriac Society went 
into a tardy dissolution, the Islamic Church became the chrysalis 
out of which the new Arabic and Iranic civilizations, ‘affiliated’ to 
the Syriac Civilization, were to emerge in due course at the end of a 
post-Syriac interregnum. 

"We may also reconsider, from our present standpoint, the chal- 
lenge which was presented to Western Christendom by the impact 
of the Ottoman Power. During the fourteenth century of the 
Christian Era, the ‘Osmanlis had succeeded in imposing the Pax 
Ottomanica upon the warring communities of Orthodox Christen- 
dom in the Balkan Peninsula. By the turn of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the issue between Orthodox Christendom and 
the "Osmanlis was closed, and a new issue was presented. Were the. 
warring communities of Western Christendom to have peace im- 
posed on them now, as it had been imposed on the warring com- 
munities of Orthodox Christendom already, by the drastic discipline 
of an Ottoman conquest? Or would the Western Society succeed in 
effectually countering this danger by evolving from its own body 
Social some kind of carapace which would be sufficiently broad and 
thick and tough to be impervious to Ottoman blows? 

Tn the fifteenth century ti ive function was assumed by 
the Kingdom of Hungary and, after a century-long ordeal, it proved 
to be beyond Hungary’s permanent capacity. Hungary's failure was 
dramatically proclaimed in her crushing defeat at the hands of 
Sultan Suleyman in the Battle of Mohacz; and we may imagine 
some Venetian observer who had escaped from the battle-field alive 
reporting home that the 'Osmanlis were invincible and advising the 
Government of the Republic to agree with their Ottoman adversary 
quickly whiles they were in the way with him, before his cavalry 
Rad time to cross the Julian Alps and descend upon the Venetian 
possessions on the Italian mainland. On the morrow of the Battle 
of Mohacz, it might indeed have appeared to the shrewdest judge 
of public affairs that the Ottoman challenge to Western Christen- 
dom was unanswerable. Yet this judgement was invalidated, before 

* See 1. C G9 (), vol. i, pp. 7277, above. 
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the calendar year was out, by the establishment of the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy. 

‘This ‘ramshackle empire’ must indeed have appeared, at the 
moment of its improvisation, to be a house built on the sands, 
which was bound to fall as soon as ever ‘the rain descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew and beat upon’ it. How could this 
jerry-built structure be expected to stand when the house of Hun- 
gary had fallen? Hungary had been a historic kingdom with a 
tradition and an esprit de corps. The Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy 
was a pile of rubble thrown together out of the nearest materials 
that came to hand: an incongruous amalgam of Hungarian debris, 
salvaged from Ottoman clutches, with a miscellaneous backing of 
half a dozen contiguous kingdoms and lands: the marches of Styria 
and Austria, the duchies of Carinthia and Tyrol, the Kingdom of 
Bohemia. Surely this new Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy could 
not succeed where the old Kingdom of Hungary had failed? Surely 
it must fall, with a greater fall than that. of Hungary, when the 
Ottoman conqueror resumed his offensive? Such expectations, 
which assuredly were prevalent in rational minds in A.D. 1526, were 
nevertheless destined to be falsified in 1529 and refuted for ever 
in 1683. In the first siege of Vienna, the Danubian Hapsburg 
Monarchy survived the impact of the force to which Hungary had 
succumbed on the field of Mohacz. In the second siege of Vienna, 
the Ottoman Power was thrown into a recoil from which it never 
rallied. Thus the outcome of the Battle of Mohacz was not, after 
all, a proof that the Ottoman challenge was unanswerable for the 
Western World. So far from that, the shattering of the first anti- 
Ottoman carapace of Western Christendom actually stimulated the 
threatened society to provide itself with a new carapace of sufficient 
massiveness to withstand the blows under which the original cara- 
pace had given way. 

“The foregoing examples indicate that we have not yet found the 
right method for dealing with the problem now before us. We are 
concerned at the moment to lay hands on unequivocal instances—if 
such are to be found—in which a challenge has proved to be 
excessive, and we have now ascertained empirically that we cannot 
reach our goal by the process of demonstrating that some challenge 
has been too much for a particular respondent on a particular 
occasion or even for a succession of respondents on a series of 
occasions. However long the catalogue, the demonstrationis bound. 
to be incomplete because we cannot here apply the method of 
exhaustion. ‘The inference suggested by a thousand successive 
failures may be invalidated, at the thousand-and-first encounter, 

* Matthew vii ag. 
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byasingle anomalous and quite unpredictable success. This method 
of inquiry, therefore, is a false route, and we must make for our 
goal along some other line of approach. 


Comparisons in Three Terms 

Can we see some alternative method of research that promises 
better results? Let us try the effect of starting our inquiry fom the 
opposite end. We have made no progress when we have started 
from instances in which a challenge has defeated a respondent. Let 
us now start from instances in which a challenge has administered 
an effective stimulus and has evoked a successful response. In 
previous chapters of the present Part, we have had occasion to 
examine many instances of this kind, and in many of these cases we 
have conducted our examination comparatively. We have com- 
pared the example of a successful response to a challenge with some 
other historical situation in which the same party (or a comparable 
party) bas responded with less success to the same challenge (or to 
a comparable challenge) when the challenge has been less severe. 
Letus now reconsider sume of these comparisons between two terms 
and see whether we cannot increase our two terms of comparison 
to three. 

‘Letus lookin each case for some third historical situation in which 
the challenge has been not less sever but more severe than in the 
situation from which we have started. If we succeed in finding a 
third term of this kind, then the situation from which we have 
started—a situation in which it is already established, by empirical 
observation, that our challenge does evoke a successful response— 
becomes a middle term between two extremes. At these two 
extremes, the severity of the challenge is respectively less and 
greater than itis at the mean. And what about the success of the 
response? In the situation in which the severity of the challenge 
is less than the mean degree, we know that the success of the 
response is likewise apt to be less than it is in the middle term. We 
have still to ascertain what kind of response is evoked in our third 
situation: the situation in which the severity of the challenge is 
above the mean and not below it. Here, where the severity of the 
challenge is at its highest, shall we find that the success of the 
response is at its highest also? Suppose that we find, on examina- 
tion, that an enhancement of the severity of the challenge above 
the mean degree is not accompanied by any corresponding increase 
in the success of the response but that, on the contrary, the response 
actually falls off, just as it falls off when the severity of the challenge 
isnotenhanced but diminished? If this proves to be the outcome of 
our inquiry, we shall have discovered that the interaction of Chal- 
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Ienge-and- Response is subject to the well-known ‘law of diminish- 
ing returns’. We shall conclude that there is a mean range of 
severity at which the stimulus of a challenge is at its highest; and— 
assuming that the height of the stimulus is our criterion of value 
—we shall call this degree of severity the optimum. On this stan- 
dard, we shall pronounce certain presentations of a given challenge 
to be ‘defective’, and certain other presentations of the same chal- 
lenge to be ‘excessive’, on the common ground that both alike are 
apt to evoke less successful responses than those which are evoked. 
by the challenge at the optimum degree at which its effect upon 
dents is the most stimulating. Having sketched this new line. 
of inquiry, let us follow it out in order to discover experimentally 
whether it does lead us to the goal for which we are making. 


Norway—Iceland—Greenland 
For example, let us reconsider the stimulating effect which was 
roduced upon the Norsemen by their transmarine migration from 
indinavia to Iceland, The effect is indisputable. It was in Ice- 
land and not in Norway or in Sweden or in Denmark that the 
abortive Scandinavian Civilization achieved its greatest triumphs 
both in literature and in politics. And what were the conditions of 
the stimulus that evoked this supremely brilliant response? There 
are two conditions which are conspicuous: the transmarine migra- 
tion across arctic seas and the exchange of a bleak and barren 
country-side in Norway for an Icelandic country-side which was 
bleaker and barrener, As far as we can judge, these two conditions 
together constituted the Icelandic challenge which stimulated the 
Scandinavian Society to surpass itself. Now, suppose that the same 
challenge had been repeated with redoubled severity ; suppose that 
the Norsemen had been challenged by their physical environment 
to traverse twice the width of arctic waters that separates Iceland 
from Scandinavia, and to settle on the farther shore in a country- 
side which was as much bleaker and barrener than Iceland as 
Iceland itself is bleaker and barrener than Norway. Would this 
repetition of the same challenge with twice its Icelandic severity have 
resulted in a repetition of the Scandinavian response with twice its 
Icelandic brilliance? Would this Thule beyond Thule have bred 
a Scandinavian community whose literature had twice the literary 
merit of the Icelandic Saga and their polity twice the political genius 
of the Icelandic Commonwealth? This question is not hypothetical ; 
for the conditions which we have postulated were actually fulfilled 
when the Scandinavian seafarers pushed on from Iceland to Green- 
land. And the answer to the question is not uncertain; for the 

? See I1. D Gi), pp. 86-160 above 
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brilliance which the Scandinavian culture had attained in Iceland 
was nowhere and never surpassed. "Though Greenland supplanted 
Iceland as the Ultima Thule of the Scandinavian World, it did not 
supplant it as the focus of Scandinavian culture. The height to 
which that culture had risen in Iceland remained its zenith. 

‘As it turned out, the conditions of enhanced severity, which had 
‘evoked so brilliant a response from the Norsemen who migrated 
from Norway to Iceland, brought in diminishing returns when they 
were imposed upon the emigrants to Greenland in double measure. 
‘The Greenlanders made hardly any contribution to Norse litera- 
ture;! they did not distinguish themselves in politics; and they 
betrayed a most un-Scandinavian-like lack of drive in failing to 
follow up and clinch the great geographical discovery—the dis- 
covery of America—which was within their grasp. 

By the time when they had reached Greenland, the Scandinavian 
explorers had attained the threshold of the New World. ‘They had 
already put behind them the longest and most formidable stage of 
the journey. The relatively clement south-west coast of Greenland, 
which they had chosen for the site of their settlements, faces the 
north-east coast of Labrador across waters that are scarcely wider 
than the North Sea; and this side of Greenland is not more distant 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence than it is from Iceland, Within the 
forty years immediately following the Norse colonization of Green- 
land in a.D. 985-6, there were no less than five separate occasions 
on which Norse voyagers, sailing for Greenland or from Greenland, 
accidentally or deliberately made the North American coast It is 
remarkable that these Scandinavian voyages to America all occurred 
during the first four decades of an occupation of the adjacent coast 
of Greenland which lasted altogether for more than four centuries; 
and the failure to follow these reconnaissances up appears all the 
more extraordinary when we bear in mind the umually high standard 
of adventurousness and hardihood which prevailed among the 
Scandinavian seafarers in general in the Viking Age. Moreover, in 
this instance, the Scandinavian settlers in Greenland had a special 
incentive for indulging in the traditional Viking diversion and 
exercising the traditional Viking virtue. Over a span of little less 
than halfa millennium, the Greenlanders were being slowly worsted 
in a tragic losing battle against a physical environment which was 
too severe for even the Scandiriavian spirit to endure permanently 
the ordeal of keeping alive in it. During all this time, there was 
knowledge in Greenland of a temperate country to the south—a 
land of vines—which had been proved to be within sailing distance 


1 They are credited with the so-called ‘Greenlandic Atli Lay” in the Poetic Edda. 
Norse Discoverers of America (Oxford 1921, Mil- 
ford); and Kendrick, T. D.: A History of the Vikings (London 1930, Metue 
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of Greenland by the voyages of the Greenlanders’ own ancestors. 
Yet the descendants of the Scandinavian heroes who had made 
their way across the Arctic Ocean to Greenland as a work of super- 
erogation, almost for the sport of braving the elements, were not 
spurred on by the imminent danger of extinction in their Green- 
landic settlements to save their souls alive by making the easier 
transit to Vinland. They did not follow in the wake of their 
inquisitive ancestors in order to find new homes in a temperate 
clime where they and their descendants could look forward to living 
in perpetuity a life of reasonable ease." 

What are we to make of this strange and melancholy story? Its. 
meaning surely is that the challenge of Greenland was excessive, 
and that the reason why the abortive Scandinavian Civilization 
actually attained its zenith neither in Greenland nor in Norway but 
in Toeland was that in Iceland the challenge to which the Scan- 
dinavian Civilization was the response happened to be presented 
in the optimum degree of severity—a degree which was a mean 
between the lesser and the greater degree of severity in which 
the same challenge was presented in Norway and in Greenland 
respectively. 

Dixie—Massachusetts Maine. 

‘The Vinland on which the Scandinavian seafarers had failed to 
secure a foothold at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of 
the Christian Era was successfully cólonized, rather more than six 
centuries later, by English maritime pioneers of Western Christen- 
dom who boldly steered straight across the open Atlantic instead of 
skirting the great Oceanic void and following the Scandinavian 
route through arctic waters where Iceland and Greenland offer 
themselves as stepping-stones. This bold Western seamanship had 
reward; for New England—as Vinland was christened by Eng- 
lish colonists who made themselves at home there in the seven- 
teenth century—presented a physical challenge which had a potent 
stimulating effect. We have studied this physical challenge on the 
site of Town Hill, Connecticut; and we have traced the steps by 
which the New Englanders were led on to the mastery of the whole 
North American Continent through their successful response to the 
severe conditions of the New England environment? We have seen 
how, in the last round of the struggle between the diverse com- 
munities which had been established by European colonists along 
the Atlantic seaboard of North America, the New Englanders 
"knocked out’ their Southern kinsmen whose ancestors had likewise 
braved the perils of the passage from England across the open 


1 For traces of abortive attempts at later dates, see Gathorne-Hardy, op. 
pp. 282-97. 2 See IL. D G), pp. 15-16, above, 3 See I. D Gi), pp. 6s 
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Atlantic in the seventeenth century, but had settled in the treacher- 
ously genial clime of Virginia and the Carolinas. After two and a 
half centuries of exposure, in their respective settlements overseas, 
to the relaxing climate of the South and to the stimulating climate 
of New England, these two offsprings of a single English stock had 
been differentiated to a of which the measure is given by the 
outcome of the American Civil War. Evidently the challenge ofthe 
physical environment, wich has evoked sucha triumphant response 
at the degree of severity in which it is presented in New England, 
remains stimulating at the somewhat milder degree in which it is 
presented in New York State and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
but becomes distinctly relaxing at the lower degrees to which it falls 
on the southern side of the Mason and Dixon Line. In geographical 
terms, we may say that, along the North American Atlantic sea- 
board, the Mason and Dixon Line marks the southward limit of the 
optimum climatic area—in the sense of the area in which the chal- 
lenge of the physical environment evokes the most effective human 
response, “We have now to ask gurscires whether this area of 
highest climatic stimulus has another limit on the northern side; 
and, as soon as we have framed this question, we are aware that the 
— r is in the y ras dass 

e northern limit of the optimum climatic area actually par- 
titions New England; for. New Englands stall as it is ‘compere to 
the whole range of the North American seaboard from Florida to 
Labrador, is by no means homogeneous within itself, When we 
speak of New England and the part which it has played in North 
American history, we are really thinking of three New England 
States out of the five : of Massachusetts and Connecticut and Rhode 
Island rather than New Hampshire or Maine; though the two latter 
states have just és good a title to the family name of New England 
as their three more distinguished sisters. Historically, Maine is a 
mere offshoot of Massachusetts; and she only acquired her separate 
statchood in the year 1820, at a date when the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, with Maine as its annex, had been in exist- 
ence for the best part of two centuries. Thus the tie between 
Maine and Massachusetts is perhaps as close as that between any 
two other states in the Union.? The combined influences of geo- 
graphical propinquity and common racial stock and common tradi- 
tion and long-maintained common government have been at work 
to hold these two New England States together. And yet the 
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diversity of their history up to date and of their character at the 
present time is extreme, 

Massachusetts has always been one of the leading English-speak- 
ing communities on the North American Continent. She has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining this position in spite of the immense political 
and economic changes which, in the course of the last hundred and 

years, have accompanied and followed the establishment of the 
Union and the expansion of the United States across the continent 
from Atlantic to Pacific. On the other hand, Maine has always been 
unimportant and obscure, not only before but since her erection 
into a separate State. Massachusetts to-day is still one of the princi- 
pal seats of North American industrial and intellectual activity, 
while Maine survives as a kind of ‘museum piece’—a relic of seven- 
teenth-century New England, a land of woods and lakes which is 
still inhabited by woodmen and watermen and hunters. These 
children of a hard country now eke out their scanty livelihood by 
serving as ‘guides’ for the pleasure-seekers who come from far and 
wide out of the North American cities to spend their holidays in this 
Arcadian State, just because Maine is still what she was at a time 
when many of these great cities had not yet begun to arise out of 
the virgin wilderness, Maine to-day is at once one of the longest- 
settled regions within the frontiers of the Union and one of the 
least urbanized and least sophisticated. 

How is this contrast between Maine and Massachusetts to be 
explained? It would appear that the hardness of the New England 
environment, which stands at its optimum in Massachusetts, is 
accentuated in Maine to a degree at which it brings in diminishing 
returns of human response to its challenge. In other words, the 
optimum climatic area along the North American Atlantic seaboard 
has a northern limit at the northern boundary of Massachusetts 
which corresponds to its southern limit at the more celebrated 
Mason and Dixon Line, If it is a fact that, beyond the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania, the challenge of the physical environ- 
ment becomes deficient in severity and therefore positively relaxing 
in its effect upon human energies, it is also a fact that, beyond the 
northern boundary of Massachusetts, the same challenge becomes 
‘excessive in severity and therefore repressive. And, in terms of the 
human , the effects of repression and of relaxation are 
identical. In areas in which either of these two conditions prevails, 
the human respondent to the challenge isnot stimulated to respond 
with as great effect as in the optimum area in which the highest 
physical stimulus is administered by a challenge of mean severity 
between the relaxing and the repressive extreme. 

"The operation of ‘the law of diminishing returns’, which begins 
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to reveal itself in the contrast between Maine and Massachusetts 
comes out much more clearly if we extend our survey farther north- 
wards to the rest of the English-speaking communities along the 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, which occupy the mainland between Maine and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, are the least prosperous or progressive provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada with the exception of their north-eastern neigh- 
bour, Prince Edward Island. On the northern side of Cabot Strait, the 
Island of Newfoundland is the least reputable of all the self-govern- 
ing communities of the British Commonwealth of Nations. On the 
northern side of the Strait of Belle Isle, the English-speaking fisher- 
folk along the bleak and barren north-east coast of Labrador are 
fighting, at this day, the same tragic losing ‘battle against over- 
whelming physical odds that was once fought out to the death, on 
the opposite side of Davis Strait, along the south-west coast of 
Greenland, by those forlorn Scandinavian pioneers whose last 
survivors perished some five centuries ago. 


Brazil—la Plata—Patagonia 

If we turn our attention to the Atlantic seaboard of South 
America, we shall observe the same phenomena there mutatis 
mutandis, In Brazil, for example, the greater part of the national 
wealth and equipment and population and energy is concentrated 
in the region lying south of the 2oth degree of southern latitude 
and east of the River Parana. This region is only a small fraction of 
the vast territories of the Republic, yet in social importance it far 
‘outweighs the much larger fraction that extends along the Atlantic 
coast from the 2oth parallel up to the point where this coast strikes 
the Equator at the mouth of the Amazon (not to speak of the vast 
hinterland, which includes almost the whole of the Amazon Basin). 
Moreover, Southern Brazil itself is inferior in civilization to the 
adjoining regions that lie stil farther south: the Republic of Uru- 
guay and the Argentinian State of Buenos Aires. It is evident that, 
along the South American Atlantic seaboard, the equatorial sector 
is not stimulating but positively relaxing, and that the optimum 
climatic area—in the sense of the area in which the challenge of the 
physical environment evokes the most effective human response— 
begins south of the 2oth parallel (south) and is nearer to its best in 
the neighbourhood of the Rio de la Plata than in the neighbourhood 
of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Where, then, is ‘the high light’ of this optimum area to be found? 
sad she eti oe cena tense kenge ace een. 
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The city of Buenos Aires has the advantage over the city of Rio de 
Janeiro by some dozen degrees of latitude. If we follow the coast 
farther southward through another dozen degrees of latitude beyond 
Buenos Aires, shall we find ourselves in a region which is as much 
superior in civilization to Central Argentina as Central Argentina 
is to Southern Brazil? The answer is in the negative. We shall 
actually find the vigour and effectiveness of the human response to 
the physical environment beginning to fall off before we have 
rounded the bight of Bahia Blanca and reached Parallel Forty. 
Farther south than that, we shall find ourselves traversing the bleak 
plateau of Patagonia which is still tenanted by a stalwart but sparse 
and primitive population of vagrant hunters. If we push on still 
farther south again and cross the Strait of Magellan, we shall find 
ourselves among the numbed and starved savages who just manage 
to keep alive among the frosts and snows of Tierra del Fuego. Thus 
in the Southern, as in the Northern, Hemisphere the Atlantic sea- 
board of America contains an optimum climatic area which has 
limits in both directions. In either hemisphere, this area in which 
the physical environment evokes the most effective human response 
passes over on the one side into an area in which the challenge is 
not of sufficiently stimulating severity and on the other side into 
another area in which the challenge is so severe that its excessive 
stimulus brings in diminishing returns. 
The Pacific Seaboard of South America 

Let us next re-examine the Pacific seaboard of South America, 
which has engaged our attention before. We have observed! that 
the original home of the Andean Civilization on this seaboard lay, 
not in Valparaiso or in any of the other green valleys which open 
out upon the Central Chilean sector of the coast south of the goth 
parallel, but among the oases which hold their own against the 
coastal desert along the North Peruvian coast, from the Tumbez 
Valley on the north to the Nazca Valley on the south inclusive. We 
have also observed that, in Valparaiso, the physical environment 
does not present that challenge which is presented in the valleys of 
Tumbez and Chimu and Rimac and Nazca: a challenge which once 
evoked the Andean Civilization as the human response to it. The 
North Peruvian Coast has given birth to an indigenous civilization 
because of its relative severity, and the Central Chilean coast has 
failed to do the like because of its relative geniality. Are we to infer 
that other sectors of the South American Pacific coast would have 
evoked still more vigorous and effective human responses than the 
North Peruvian coast, supposing that the physical challenges which 

1 See ILC i) G) a, vol. i, pp. 322-2, above 
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they presented to Man had only been still moresevere? "The answer 
is in the negative; for any such fancy is ruled out by the fact that 
two coasts of this very character are actually to be found in im- 
mediate proximity to the North Peruvian coast, on either side of it, 
and that neither of these still more forbidding stretches of coast has 
been any more successful than the less forbidding coast of Central 
Chile in emulating the unique cultural achievement which 
North Peruvian coast has to its credit. Certainly the Andean Ci 
zation did not emerge in the Earthly Paradise of Central Chile; but. 
neither did it emerge in the unmitigated desert which dominates 
the seaboard of Northern Chile and Southern Peru between the 
oth parallel and the eh; nor again did it emerge in the tropical 

which smothers the seaboard of Ecuador. 

On these two latter stretches of coast, the challenge of the physical 
environment was presented with an excess of severity which is well 
brought out in the following descriptions by an expert hand : 

“Along the Ecuadorian coast, conditions prevail which accord with the 
usual conception of the tropical environment; for in that part of the 
Andean area there exist tangled forests crowded with unkempt trees 
draped in trailing mosses: forests wherein Man must combat warm, 
humid, and enervating air and a too-luxuriant vegetation, not to mention 
vast stretches of marsh or of spongy, unwholesome soil... The island of 
Puna, at the mouth of the Guayas River, presents a delightful park-like 
aspect embellished by sightly ees that raise graceful heads above the 
general expanse of grass and low shrubs, But even this comparatively 
Charming part of the coast is replete with swamps, formerly the abode of 
yellw-fever mosquitoes, »  Condtland Ecuador... varies .- » within 
itself to a marked dere, ‘some of it being, seemingly, almost incapable of 
Society, the rest of it being, apparently, not unpro- 
Sisha t Mankind. Yer no part ofita fare Reno Keo, war any 
well-balanced culture produced and set upon a rational career. True, 
manifestations of advanced material culture—stone-carving, pottery- 
making, &c.—have been discovered there by archaeologists; but... they 
are almost certainly the product, in every case, of cultural influences 
from outside the region. ‘Thus, as a whole, the Ecuadorian coast is one 
of those habitats wherein Man was unable to progress without help from 
outside—or at any rate did not—but wherein, once advanced culture 
was introduced, it could be carried on.”* 

As for the Peruvian coastal desert, it 
‘is not uniform throughout its length; for in the northern half of the 
Peruvian coast it is low—some three or four hundred feet, at most, above 
the qaley oor and i ops perceptibly tomar th sea, ‘In the 
southern part of the coast, on the other hand, the desert planes at an 
two or three thousand feet above the sea, and the river itself, 


? Means, P. A.: Ancient Civilisations of the Andes (New York 1931, Scribner), pp. 6-7. 
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at a distance of only twenty miles from its mouth, is, as in the case of the 
Majes River, at an altitude of a thousand feet or more and is hemmed in 
inexorably by the adjacent but even higher desert plains. Itis litte to be 
wondered at, therefore, that in valleys of this type—let us say, from that 
of Lomas southwards into Northern Chile—no it cultural advances 
were ever made save as the result of outside influences.’* 

Thus the stimulating desert of the North Peruvian coast is suc- 
ceeded, farther south, by a repressive desert which reaches its acme 
of oppressiveness in the Nitrate Coast: a howling wilderness which 
has only become a bone of contention between three Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics in these latter days when its chemical deposits have 
acquired a commercial value, 

"There is in Northern Chile none of the scenic beauty that marks the 
change from bleak mountains to the warm, green valleys of the coastal 
desert of Peru. In the latter case, the streams reach the sea, and the 
valley walls enclose cultivated fields that fill the valley floor. In Peru the 
picture is generally touched with color—a yellow, haze-covered horizon. 
on the bare desert above, brown lava-tlows on the brink of the valley, 
grey-brown cliffs, and greens ranging from the dull shade of algarrobo, 
olive and fig trees to the brightness of freshly irrigated alfalfa meadows. 
In Norther Chile theres no hint of water until one reaches the foot- 

e Andes far beyond the Coast Range and across the intervening 
desert. Where water occurs it is so small in volume that its effects are 
almost completely hidden in the depths of steep-waled ravines, eo that 
in many places one may look for miles along the Andes without seeing 
a single trace of vegetation or human life. 

It will be seen that, in point of severity, the Pacific seaboard of 
South America from the sth to the rsth parallel (south) presents a 
challenge which is a mean between tivo extremes, like the Atlantic 
seaboard of the same continent from the 2oth to the 4oth parallel 
or the Atlantic seaboard of North America from the 39th to the 
43rd parallel (north), or again like Iceland. In Iceland, the challenge 
of the physical environment is a mean between extremes in Norway 
and in Greenland; in Massachusetts it is a mean between extremes 
in South Carolina and in Labrador; in Uruguay itis a mean between 
extremes in Amazonia and in Tierra del Fuego. Similarly, on the 
North Peruvian seaboard of South America, which has given birth to 
the Andean Civilization, the challenge of the physical environment is 
a mean of optimum severity between the excessive geniality of Cen- 
tral Chile and the excessive severity which is displayed, in diverse 
ways, by both the Nitrate Coast and the seaboard of Ecuador. 

This Andean illustration is perhaps more illuminating than the 


"Beni Troie «f Atacama = Americani Geographical Society Special 
lo^ (New York 1946, American Geographical Sect), PP- 11-72. 
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others, just because its geographical and climatic expression works 
out less simply than theirs. In all the other instances above cited, 
the mean or optimum challenge is presented in an area which 
happens to be situated geographically in between the two areas in 
which the challenge is respectively insufficient and excessive. In 
the two other American instances, again, the mean challenge coin- 
cides with a climatic mean of relative temperateness between two 
climatic extremes which verge respectively towards tropical and 
towards arctic conditions. In the Andean instance, on the other 
hand, the excessive challenge is presented alike by two areas which. 
are situated on opposite sides of the optimum area and which have. 
nothing in common with one another in their climates—one being 
a humid region smothered under a tropical forest and the other an 
arid region where inorganic chemical deposits coat an otherwise 
naked desert. ‘The insufficient challenge, again, is here presented 
in an area which is not sub-tropical but temperate in climate, and 
which is separated geographically from the area of optimum chal- 
lenge by one of the two areas in which the challenge is excessive, 
In this Andean instance, therefore, the ‘mean’ which we are study- 
ing cannot be mistaken for anything but what it really is. Here, 
clearly, it has nothing to do with a geographical ‘mean’ in the sense 
ofa central location, or again with a climatic mean in the sense of a 
climate that is relatively temperate. It reveals itself unmistakably 
as a ‘mean’ between a greater and a lesser degree of severity in a 
challenge presented to Man by his Environment—a ‘mean’ which 
is also an ‘optimum’ because, at this mean degree of severity, the 
challenge evokesa more vigorous and more effective human response 
than is evoked by it either when its severity is greater (for what- 
ever reason) and therefore ‘excessive’ or again when it is less and 
therefore ‘insufficient’ from the standpoint of the human respondent. 

In the light of this Andean illustration, we can now pursue our 
survey with clearer insight. 


Votyaks—Magyars—Lapps 

Another illustration of the working of this law is offered by the 
migrations of the Finnish-speaking peoples. From their original 
habitat at the east end of the North European forest, astride the 
Urals, where some of these peoples have never ceased to live their 
old life in its old environment, othet peoples of the same family 
have migrated into one or other of the two regions of entirely 
different physique which adjoin the forest-belt on the north and on 
the south. The ancestors of the Lapps, migrating northwards, have 
exposed themselves to the challenge of the Tundras, while the 
ancestors of the Magyars, migrating southwards, have exposed 
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themselves to the challenge of the Eurasian Steppe. The social 
consequence of the change in physical environment has been very 
different in these two cases. 


“The consanguineity of the Hungarians and Laplanders would di 
energy of climate on the chil omen pta dl 
lively contrast between the bold adventurers who are intoxicated wit 


the ruling, |, passion. lungarians, 
whoareendowed by Nature with a vigorous constitution of soul and body. 
Extreme cold has diminished the stature and congealed the faculties of 
the Laplanders; and the Arctic tribes, alone among the sons of men, are 
ignorant of war and unconscious of human blood: an happy ignorance, 
if reason and virtue were the guardians of their peacel't 

‘The Lapps on their Tundras have sunk considerably below the 
evel of their sylvan ancestors; the Magyars on the Hungarian 
Alföld have risen far above it. Tt is evident that the ordeal of ex- 
changing thelife of the forests forthe ie of the Steppesis sufficiently 
severe to be stimulating, whereas the change from forest to Tundra 
is so inordinately severe that its effect on those who have endured it 
has been, not stimulating at all, but positively repressive. 


Reactions to Changes of Climate 

Let us next consider the effect of migration from countries with 
a damp, cloudy, foggy, heavy climate—the climate which prevails 
in England and along the adjoining continental coasts of the North 
Sea from Flanders to Jutland—to countries with climates that are 
drier, sunnier, clearer, and lighter. In the course of our Western 
history, a change of climate in this direction has been made by the 
medieval emigrants from the original Duchy of Saxony to the new 
marches wrested from the Slavs beyond the Elbe? In modern 
times, a similar change has been made by the Dutch emigrants to 
the Transvaal and by the English emigrants to New England. In 
each of these three cases the change of climate has produced on 
those who have made it a stimulating effect which can be measured 
at the present day in the difference of êthos between the Branden- 
burger and the Hanoverian or between the Afrikander and the 
Hollander or between the Yankee and the Englishman. In regard 
to this stimulus, however, a distinguished American climatologist 
strikes a warning note: 

“The people of the Eastern and Central United States are more 
nervous and active than those of not necessarily more 
efficient. . . . They are alternately eti and relaxed by frequent 

1 Gibbon, Edward: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. lv. 

2 See TE- D (9, pp. 168-9, above 
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from day to day, and in this are like horses that are well driven. 


Inthe spring and autumn however, the combined effect ofideal tempera 
ture and highly invigorating daily changes spurs them to an astonishing 
degree of "Then coma the hot summaer or the cold winter, ether 


of which is debilitating. People do not diminish their activity at once, 
especially in the winter, They draw on their nervous energy, and thus 
exhaust themselyes, "They are like horses which pull on the bit and, 
when urged a little, break into a run, straining themselves by their 
extreme speed. Then they are pulled up so suddenly that they are 
thrown back on their haunches and injured. In Germany somewhat the 
same conditions prevail, although not to so great an extent, England 
apparently comes nearer to the ideal than almost any other place. ‘The 
climate is stimulating at all times, both by reason of abundant storms 
and because of a moderate seasonal range. It never, however, reaches 
Such extremes as to induce the nervous tension which prevails so largely 
in the United States." 

Is this warning justified? When we are comparing the climatic 
influences of England and Holland and Hanover with those of New 
England and the Transvaal and Brandenburg, the question cannot 
be answered off-hand, The points on either side are so evenly 
matched that, when we try to strike a balance, it seems equally 
reasonable to pronounce, with Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, that 
England, after all, ‘apparently comes nearer to the climatic ideal 
than any other place’, or to make out that, on the whole, the more 
violent stimulus of New England is apt to evoke a more effective 
response. But suppose that we raise the violence of the stimulus to 
a still higher degree. Suppose that we substitute California on the 
Pacific coast of North America for New England on the Atlantic 
coast, and the African highlands of Kenya Colony on the Equator 
for the African highlands of the Transvaal on the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, and the Polish or the Russian section of the North European 
plain for the Prussian section, Suppose that we make these substi- 
tutions, which all have the effect of heightening the violence of the 
stimulus, and then repeat our previous question in these alternative 
terms. On the whole and in the long run, does the climate evoke 
the more effective response in England orin California? In Holland 
or in Kenya Colony? In Berlin or in Warsaw or Moscow? When 
the question is framed in these alternative and sharper terms, the 
answer is not in doubt; for it is evident in every case that when the 
violence of the climatic stimulus is increased to that degree it brings 
in diminishing returns of human response. K 

As for California, Dr. Ellsworth Huntington's verdict in this case 
will be accepted without hesitation. É 

+ Huntington, Ellsworth: Civilisation and Climate, 3rd ed. (New Haven 1924, Yale 
‘University Press), pp. 225-6. Compare pp. 403-4. 
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“The chief defect of the climate of the California coast is that it is too 
uniformly stimulating. Perhaps the constant activity which it incites 
may be a factor in causing nervous disorders. . . . The people of Cali- 
fornia may perhaps be likened to horses which. to the limit so 
that some of them become unduly tired and break down.”! 

As for the Kenya highlands, we may take note of the widely 
different estimates that are current to-day among competent ob- 
servers in regard to the prospects of the White Race in Kenya 
Colony and in the Transvaal respectively. To-day, no serious per- 
son doubts that the White Race has already proved its ability to 
make itself at home in the Transvaal and even to increase and 
multiply there. On the other hand, no serious person to-day is yet 
convinced that the White settlers in Kenya Colony will prove able 
to bring up their children in the country, or that a native-bred 
generation of Whites, even if it is actually reared in the Kenya 
highlands by a tour de force, will display the physical and psychic 
stamina of its European-bred parents. 

As for the climatic stimulus of the North European plain, which 
rises in violence at each farther remove from the moderating i 
fluence of the Atlantic, it may be an open question whether it attains 
its optimum degree on this side or on that side of the Elbe. Atany 
rate, that is a burning question of modern German politics—a per- 
petual source of friction between the Rhinelander or the West- 

halian and the true-blue ost-elbisch Prussian; and, in this German 
Family quarrel, a foreigner will be chary of taking sides. He will not 
readily commit himself on the question whether the ost-elbisch 
Prussian dominion over the western half of North Germany and the 
Prussian hegemony over Germany as a whole is or is not an in- 
evitable political outcome of Prussian pre-eminence in vigour and 
efficiency. He will be content to agree that the optimum climatic 
area on the North European plain is to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Elbe, on whichever side of the Elbe it may be, On the 
other hand, he will hardly hesitate to pronounce that this optimum 
climatic area, which begins at least as far west as the Elbe, does not 
extend as far east as the Vistula; for, whatever may be the respec- 
tive merits of Hanoverian phlegm and Prussian alertness, ‘the law 
of diminishing returns’ quite manifestly comes into play where 
Prussian alertness froths over into Polish effervescence and Polish 
effervescence evaporates into Russian exaltation. 

‘The successive rise and fall in the curve of the human response 
toa steadily rising climatic stimulus reveals itself to the eye of any 
traveller who passes by train through Hanover and Berlin and Posen. 
and Warsaw en route for Moscow. From Berlin eastwards, the 


? Huntington, op. cit, p. 235, 
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curve unmistakably declines, and at each stage farther eastwards 
the decline becomes progressively steeper. If the traveller varies 
his route, and proceeds from Berlin east-north-eastward through 
Königsberg to Kovno, the same impression of a cultural fall suc- 
ceeding a cultural rise in the course of his journey will be borne in 
upon him more forcibly; for, on this route, instead of feeling him- 
self descending a cultural slope all the way, he will have at a certain 
point the sensation of falling headlong over a cultural precipice. At 
the frontier between East Prussia and Lithuania, as he is trans- 
ported over the few yards of permanent way that link the German 
railway station of Eydtkühnen with the Lithuanian station of Wir- 
ballen, he will experience instantaneously as great a cultural transi- 
tion as he would experience in the course of travelling the whole 
distance from Frankfurt-on-Oder to Brest-Litovsk. In the ex- 
perience of the writer of this Study, this is the most precipitous 
cultural frontier that he has ever crossed—not excepting the passage 
of the Save between Semlin and Belgrade or the passage of the Ohio 
between Cincinnati and Kentucky. 

Up to this point in our examination of the comparative effects of 
challenges from the physical environment hick di er inthe degree 
of their severity, we have been considering situations in which a 

lenge is presented in different degrees simultaneously in two or 
more separate geographical areas. Let us next consider the case 
in which the challenge rises or falls from one degree to another, 
through some process of climatic or other environmental change, 
in one identic area successively, 


local physical environment to Man. Sup; t there had been a 
hit not this have rendered 
the challenge of the tropical forest prohibitively severe, and at the 


same time rendered the challenge of the highlands adequatel: 
the present day, the sites of the 


? See IL. C Gi) @) 2, vol. i, p. 321, above. 
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Mayancitiesliederelict,untenanted by Man andoverwhelmed by the 
resurgent forest," while the highlands are the seat of the local variety 
—such as it is—of the Latin-American version of our own Civiliza- 
tion. Is it not possible that this undoubted interchange of social 
roles between forest and highlands may be due to some climatic 
change in the sense which we have suggested? One of the foremost. 
living climatologists has advocated this hypothesis persuasively. 

"The most surprisi ing about the Mayas is that 
their high civilisati inion i viste now the tad tant etd pun 
where agric ire is practically impossible. A hundred miles away, on the 
coasts of Yucatan or in the Guatemalan highlands, far more favourable 


lowlands are hated and shunned by all except a degraded handful. In 
the past, the more favourable localities were occupied by people close 


ical diseases were less harmful than at Me vee 

satisfactory ition will be if the 
two preceding possibilities are joined third, namely, a climatic 
change such it the dry conditions which prevail a little farther north 
prevailed in the Maya region when these people attained eminence. 
Such a shifting of zones would increase the length of the dry season. 
which now comes in February and March. This would diminish the 
amount of vegetation and cause scrub to take the place of dense forest. 
Under such conditions, agriculture would become comparatively easy. 
Fevers would also greatly diminish, for in the drier parts of Yucatan 
they are to-day relatively mild; and the lowland plain would be the 
natural site of the chief development of civilisation, just as is the case in 
other countries.'* 

‘The hypothesis expounded in the foregoing passage might be ac- 
cepted in principle without our necessarily following Dr. Hunting- 
ton in his estimate of the degree of the climatic change involved. 
If the climate of Mayaland at the time of the genesis of the Mayan 
Civilization really differed from the climate of the same area at the 
present day to the same extent and in the same sense as the present 
climate of Yucatan, then the fathers of the Mayan Civilization were 

1 See II, D (), pp. 3-4, above. DIE D 0, p as shove, 
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not confronted with the sylvan challenge at all, and we should have 
to regard their achievement as a response to some other challenge 
is now beyond our knowledge. It is not necessary, however, 
to press Dr. Huntington's hypothesis thus far. It seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the Mayan Civilization was actually 
evoked by the challenge of the tropical forest, as we have already 
scen reason to believe, and that this particular interplay of Chal- 
lenge-and-Response does explain why the civilization emerged 
where it did instead of emerging either'on the Yucatan Peninsula 
orin the highlands. At the same time, we may follow Dr. Hunting- 
ton so far as to conjecture that, at the time when the challenge of 
the forest evoked the Mayan response, the challenge was presented 
in a degree of severity which was stimulating, and that the subse- 
quent abandonment of the Mayan cities to the resurgent forest may 
have been due, at least in part, to some climatic change which 
accentuated the sylvan to a degree of severity that was 
prohibitive." 

Dr. Huntington’s hypothesis may also have a bearing on the 
genesis of other ‘unrelated’ civilizations besides the Mayan. We 
have found reason for thinking that the Egyptiac and Sumeric 
civilizations, for example, were generated in response to a climatic 
change sich supposed yposed to have overtaken Afrasia after the passing 
of the ‘Pluvial Age’ (the Afrasian variant of the European ‘Ice Age’). 
We have suggested that the fathers of these two civilizations per- 
formed their feat of mastering the valleys of the Lower Nile and the 
Lower Tigris and Euphrates in response to the challenge presented 
by the desiccation ofthe Afrasian Breppe. They took thar plunge 
into the forbidding jungle-ewamps because their former habitat in. 
the neighbourhood was beginning to turn from a genial savannah 
into an inhospitable desert. ‘The ordeal of transition to the difficult 
environment of the un-reclaimed river-valleys from the easy en- 
vironment which the savannah had provided before desiccation set 
in was the dynamic event by which, in our view, the fluvial civiliza- 
tions were brought to birth. We may now observe that the wilder- 
ness of the river-valleys, formidable though it was at the time when 
the fathers of the fiuvial civilizations came to grips with it, was 
nevertheless not quie so formidable then as it must have been in 


the ing 
ppt Feki that the desiccation of Afrasia in 
the post pluvia? age was the challenge which impelled the fathers of 
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the fluvial civilizations to descend into the river-valleys out of their 
former habitat on the surrounding savannah, then, ex hypothesi, the 
new environment which they were entering must have been tending 
to become easier at the same moment, and for the same reason, that 
the old environment which they were abandoning was becoming 
more difficult. For the process of desiccation which Afrasia was 
undergoing in this ‘post-pluvial’ age was part and parcel of a wide- 
spread climatic change which was simultaneously melting the ice- 
cap in Europe, and therefore, a fortiori, it must have been at work 
ubiquitously throughout Afrasia itself on the savannah and in the 
river-valleys alike. At the same time, this uniform physical change 
would evidently produce diverse and even contrary social conse- 
quences in these two different Afrasian environments. A process of 
desiccation which was actually making the Afrasian savannah less 
easily habitable than it had been during the preceding ‘pluvial’ age 
by reducing the local quantum of humidity from the optimum 
quantity to an insufficiency, must have been making it less difficult 
for Man to cope with the Nilotic and Euphratean jungle-swamps, 
which had previously been kept uninhabited by an excess of humid- 
ity. We know, from the sequel, that the ordeal to which the 
fathers of the Egyptiac and the Sumeric Civilization exposed them- 
selves, when they eventually plunged into the jungle-swamps under 
these changing conditions, administered a stimulus which evoked, 
in both instances, a brilliantly successful response. Must we not 
suppose that if, for some reason, they had been moved to attempt 
the conquest of these same jungle-swamps at an earlier time, before 
the pluvial conditions had begun to abate, the ordeal would have 
proved so inordinately severe that its effect, instead of being stimu- 
Jating, would have been represive? In that event, the Nilotic and 

hratean pioneers, instead of being rewarded for their hardihood 
bybecoming the fathers of two great civilizations, might have been 
ien for their audacity by becoming the slaves of their new 
environment and not its masters: the fate which has actually over- 
taken the miserable "Web-Feet' in a subsequently deposited sec- 

tion of the Tigris-Euphrates delta.t 
If the foregoing argument is sound, we have reached the con- 
clusion that the physical challenge by which the Egyptiac and 
Sumeric civilizations were was a mean between two ex- 
tremes. On the one hand, the conditions of life on the Afrasian 
savannah in the pluvial age were not sufficiently severe to bring any 
civilizations to birth; on the other hand, the severity of the con- 
ditions in the lower valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates in the 
pluvial age was excessive. The necessary conditions of ‘mean’ or 

? See IL. C ii) 0) a, vol. i, pp. 316-18, above. 
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‘optimum’ severity were realized in the Afrasian region for the 
first time when the post-pluvial climatic change from exuberant 
humidity towards desiccation came to mitigate the previously ex- 
cessive challenge of the river valleys to a degree at which it ceased 
to be impossible for Man to respond with success. was in 
these circumstances that the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations 
were born. 

‘The same conclusion applies to the physical challenge by which 
our own Western Civilization and the Russian offshoot of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization have been evoked in a different 
environment at a later date, The physical environment in which 
these two civilizations have eventually come to birth is Northern 
Europe; and during the pluvial-glacial age, when the Nilotic and 
Euphratean jungle-swamps were prohibitively water-logged, the 
birth of any civilizations in Northern Europe was prohibited, just 
as decisively, by the incubus of the ice-cap. The ice-cap then still 
covered with ita dead weight the whole region which in this present 
post-glacial age has been conquered successively from the ice by the 
forest and from the forest by Mankind. Let us now ask ourselves 
what would have happened if the fathers of our Western Civiliza- 
tion and the fathers of the Russian Orthodox Christian Civilization 
had been moved for some reason to attempt the conquest of 
Northern Europe before the ice-cap had receded, The answer 

at in that event, instead of becoming the fathers 


Basra-'Amürah-Nisiriyah triangle, importunate glacial pioneers 
would probably have been punished in a corresponding way by 


being to the social level of the modern Lapps on the 
frozen tundras.t 


If this analogy holds, then the physical challenge which has 
helped to evoke the Western Civilization in Northern Europe and 
the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia is likewise to be 
viewed as a fruitful mean between two extremes which have both 
been sterile. In Northern Europe and Russia, as in the lower valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Nile, the severity of the conditions was. 
excessive in the glacial-pluvial age, in common contrast to its in- 
sufficiency in the same age on the Afrasian savannah. In Northern 
Europe and Russia, the necessary conditions of ‘mean’ or ‘optimum’ 

* Sen the quotation frm Gibbon on p. o1, shove. 
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severity were realized for the first time when the post-glacial cli- 
matic change melted the ice-cap and conjured up the North Euro- 
pean forest in its place. It is under these new conditions of ‘mean’ 
severity that a region which was formerly inimical to Life has given 
hospitality to two great civilizations in the fullness of Time. 


Scotland —Ulster— Appalachia. 

Letus next consider an instance in which the challenge has been. 
not exclusively physical but partly physical and partly human. 

At the present day, there is a notorious contrast between Ulster 
and the rest of Ireland. While Southern Ireland is a rather old- 
fashioned agricultural country, Ulster is one of the busiest work- 
shops in the modern Western World. ‘The city of Belfast ranks in 
the same company as Glasgow or Newcastle or Hamburg or Detroit; 
and the moder Ulstermanatas ret reputation for being efficient 
as he has for being ting. 

In response to what challenge has the Ulsterman made himself 
what he now is? He has responded to the dual challenge of migrat- 
ing to Ulster across the sta from Scotland and contending, after his. 
arrival in Ulster, with the native Irish inhabitants whom he found 
in possession and proceeded to dispossess. This twofold ordeal 
has had a stimulating effect which may be measured by comparing 
the power and wealth of Ulster at the present day with the relatively 

lest circumstances of those districts on the Scottish side of the 


of ‘the Highland Line’ from which the 
Ulster were recruited some three centuries ago by King James I/VI. 
‘The comparison reveals that, in the course of the intervening cen- 
turies, the dual challenge presented by Ulster has administered a 

stimulus to those descendants of the original Scottish 
settlers who have remained on the Irish soil on which King James 
once planted their ancestors. 

‘The modern Ulstermen, however, are not the only living repre- 
sentatives of this stock; for the migratory habit, once acquired, is 
apt to persist; and the Scottish pioneers who migrated to Ulster in 
the seventeenth century begot ‘Scotch-Irish’ children and grand- 
children who re-emigrated in the eighteenth century from Ulster to 
North America. At the present day, the twice-transplanted off- 
spring of these ‘Scotch-Irish’ emigrants to the New World survive, 
far away from their kinsmen in Ireland and their kinsmen in Scot- 
land, in the fastnesses of the Appalachian Mountains: a highland 
zone which runs through half a dozen states of the North American 
Union from Pennsylvania to Georgia. 

What has been the effect of this second transplantation upon the 
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Scotch-Irish stock? In the seventeenth century King James'scolon- 
ists crossed the sea from Scotland to Ulster and took to fighting ‘the 
Wild Irish’ instead of ‘the Wild Highlanders’. In the eighteenth 
century, their grandchildren crossed the sea again to become ‘Indian 
fighters’ in the North American backwoods. Obviously this Ameri- 
can challenge has been more formidable than the Irish challenge, 
and this in both its aspects. In the human sphere, the ‘Red Indian’ 
heathen was of course a moré savage adversary than the ‘Wild Irish’ 
Catholic (however wilfully the difference may have been ignored 
by the Scotch-Irish frontiersman in his Protestant fanaticism). 
In the physical sphere, the Appalachian Mountains are wilder in 
‘scenery and vaster in scale than any landscape in Scotland or in 
Ulster, with the consequence that the Scotch-Irish immigrants who 
have forced their way into these natural fastnesses have come to be 
isolated and segregated here from the rest of the World to a much 
greater extent than their ancestors ever were, or than their cousins 
ever have been, in their Irish and Scottish habitats. In terms of the 
total environment, the severity of the challenge has been enhanced 
in the transition from Ulster to Appalachia to such a degree that 
“the law of diminishing returns’ has come into operation with un- 
mistakable force. 

If the modern citizen of industrial Belfast has in some respects 
outstripped his Scottish cousin who has never migrated from the 
rural neighbourhoods of ‘the Highland Line’ and the English 
Border, he has certainly not been outstripped in his turn by his 
‘American cousin who has migrated for the second time from Ulster 
to the Appalachian fastnesses. On the contrary, the stimulus which 
was once administered by the migration from Scotland to Ireland, 
so far from being reinforced by the subsequent migration from Ire- 
land to America, has been more than counteracted—as we shall 
find if we now compare the Ulsterman and the Appalachian as they 
each are to-day, some two centuries since the date when they 
parted company. h i 

Let us compare them, for example, on the point of their respec- 
tive proneness to bloodshed: a point on which Ulster has by no 
means a good record, The old war to the knife between intrusive 
Protestants and indigenous Catholics is still carried on by 
from the windows of Belfast; and at this day the toll of political 
murders is heavier in the capital of Ulster than in any other great 
city of Western Europe.? Yet even in Ulster, where this political 
bloodshed still persists, there is no longer any survival of the family 
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blood-feud which has remained one of the regular social institutions 
of ‘the Mountain People’ of Appalachia. The Ulsterman, again, is 
unlikely to forget the sea, considering that one of his principal 
industriesis shipbuilding, whereasthe Appalachian, whoseancestors 
actually crossed the Atlantic five or six generations ago, has lost 
touch with the sea so completely that he no longer attaches any 
clear meaning to the word itself—which is preserved in his vocabu- 
lary solely through its occurrence in his folk-songs. In the third 
place, the Ulsterman has retained the traditional Protestant stan- 
dard ‘of education, whereas the Appalachian has relapsed into 
illiteracy and into all the superstitions for which illiteracy opens the 
door. His agricultural calendar is governed by the phases of the 
Moon; his personal life ia darkened by the fea, and by the practice, 
of witchcraft. He lives in poverty and squalor and ill-health, In 
particular, he is a victim of Hook-Worm: a scourge which lowers 
the general level of vitality in Appalachia just as it does in India and 
for just the same reason, (The children persist in going about bare- 
foot, and their parents either cannot afford to give them shoes, or 
will not take the trouble to insist upon their wearing them, or are 
too ignorant to be aware that Hook-Worm gains entry into human 
bodies through sores in naked soles.) 

In fact, the Appalachian ‘Mountain People’ at this day are no 
better than barbarians. They are the American counterparts of 
the latter-day White barbarians of the Old World: the Rifis and 
Kabyles and Tuareg, the Albanians and Caucasians, the Kurds and 
the Pathans and the Hairy Ainu.' These White barbarians of 
America, however, differ in one respect from those of Europe and 
Asia. The latter are simply the rare and belated survivals of an 
ancient barbarism which has now passed away all around them ; and 
it is evident that their days, too, are numbered. Through one or 
other of several alternative processes—extermination or subjection 
or assimilation?—these last lingering survivals will assuredly dis- 
appear within the next few generations, as other survivals of White 
barbarism have disappeared in other parts of the Old World at 
earlier dates: in the Scottish Highlands in the eighteenth century? 
and in Lithuania in the fourteenth.* It is possible, of course, that 
barbarism will disappear in Appalachia likewise. Indeed, the 
process of assimilation is already at work among a considerable 
number of Appalachians who have descended from their moun- 
tains and changed their way of life in order to earn wages in the 
North Carolinian cotton-mills, In this case, however, there is no 
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5 for the White barbarism of the New 
World differs from that of the Old World in being not a survival 
but a reversio: 

The ‘Mountain People’ of Appalachia are ci-devant heirs of the 
‘Western Civilization who have relapsed into barbarism under the 
depressing effect of a challenge which has been inordinately severe; 
and their neo-barbarism is derived from two sources. In part, they 
have taken the impress of the local Red Indians whom they have 
exterminated.! Indeed, this impress of Red Indian savagery upon 
_the White victors in this grim frontier-warfare is the only social 
‘trace that has been left behind by these vanquished and vanished 
Redskins, For the rest, the neo-barbarism of Appalachia may be 
traced back to a ruthless tradition of frontier-warfare along the 
border between Western Christendom and ‘the Celtic Fringe" 
which had never died out among their ancestors in the British Isles 
and which has been revived, among these Scotch-Irish settlers in 
North America, by the barbarizing severity of their Appaldthian 
environment: On the whole, the nearest social analogues of the 
Appalachian ‘Mountain People’ of the present day are certain 
‘fossils’ of extinct civilizations which have survived in fastnesses 
and have likewise relapsed into barbarism there: such ‘fossils’ as 
the Jewish ‘wild highlanders’ of Abyssinia and the Caucasus or the 
‘Nestorian ‘wild highlanders’ of Hakkiari.? 

Tt will be seen that industrial Ulstet is a social ‘optimum’ between 
rural Scotland on the one hand and barbarian Appalachia on the 
other; and that this ‘optimum’ is the product of a response to a 
challenge which, in point of severity, presents itself as a ‘mean’ 
between two extremes. Thechall to which King James's colon- 
ist were exposed in Ulster wes distindly 
challenge that had been faced by their ancestors along the English 
Border or ‘the Highland Line’. On the other hand, it was very 
much less severe than the challenge which afterwards presented 
itself to their Scotch-Irish descendants when these mi Sted from 


Appalachian hills. The contrast between rural Scotland and in- 
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challenge the greater the response’; but in the sharper contrast 
between industrial Ulster and barbarian Appalachia we sce this 
particular law overridden by the. ‘law of diminishing returns’: 
alaw which, in any situation, infallibly comes into operation atsome 
point or other when things are pushed to extremes. 

In this sequence ‘Scotland—Ulster—Appalachia’, the challenge 
is on the borderline between the physical sphere and the human; 
but the operation of ‘the law of diminishing returns’ appears quite 
as clearly in other instances in which the challenge is presented in 
the human sphere exclusively. 


Reactions to the Ravages of War 

Let us reconsider, for example, the effects of the challenge of 
devastation, Wehave observed above! how the Athenians responded 
to the devastation of Attica at Persian hands in 480-479 B.C. and the 
French to the devastation of France at German hands in A.D. 1914- 
18. We have seen that, in both these instances, a great calamity has 
acted as a potent stimulus; and we have also seen that, in one 
instance at least, this stimulus has been worth the price, when we 
have compared the achievements of the Athenians in the post-war 
period with those of the Thebans. ‘Thebes escaped devastation— 
and thereby missed the stimulus of devastation—in the Persian War; 
and in the sequel Thebes was outstripped by her neighbour who 
had come out of great tribulation. ‘Thus the contrast between the 
fortunes of Athens and Thebes in this historic case bears out the 
Jaw of ‘the greater the challenge the greater the response’ i 
it only bears it out so far as it goes. Let us now add a 
to this series and compare the sequels to the devastation of Attica in 
480-479 B.C. and of France in A.D. 1914-18 with the sequel to the 
devastation of Italy by Hannibal in 218-201 ».c. Hannibal suc- 
ceeded in inflicting deeper wounds on Italy than the Persians in- 
flicted on Attica or the Germans on France. Did this greater 
calamity actasa stimulus likewise? And, ifit did, was the potency of 
the stimulus proportionately higher? The answer to both parts of 
this question is decidedly in the negative. ‘The devastation of Italy, 
unlike that of France or Attica, did not turn out to have been a bless- 
ing in disguise. On the contrary, the devastated area in the South 
became the seat of a social cancer which ate into the vitals of the 
Roman Commonwealth until the whole fabric of Roman economic 
and political life was destroyed. In post-war Roman Italy, there 
‘was no genuine parallel to the renovation of agricultur¢ in post-war 
‘Attica and of industry in post-war France. In Italy the devastation 
administered an economic stimulus which proved transitory and 

? See 1I. D (i), pp. 107-11, above. 
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evoked a social response which proved all too difficult to revoke 
after its ill effects had become apparent. 

‘What happened is well known. The devastated arable lands of 
Southern Italy were transformed partly into pasture-lands and 
partly into vineyards and olive orchards, according to the local 
degree of the devastation and the local nature of the tézrain ; and the 
new rural economy, planting and stock-breeding alike, was worked 
by slave-labour, in place of the free peasantry which had once 
tilled this soil before Hannibal's soldiery burnt the peasant's cottage 
and before the weeds and briars invaded his deserted fields, This 
revolutionary change from ‘subsistence-farming’ to 'cash-crop- 
farming’ and from husbandry to the application of a servile ‘man- 
power’ undoubtedly increased for a time the monetary value of the 
produce of the land; but the social value of this temporary increase 
in the aggregate amount of the national income was offset by a 
concurrent increase in the inequality of its distribution and was 
more than counteracted by the attendant social evils: the depopula- 
tion of thecountry-side and the congregation of a pauper proletariat 
of ci-devant peasants in the towns. "The attempt to arrest these evils 
through legislation, which was made by the Gracchi in the third 
generation after Hannibal's evacuation of Italy, only aggravated the 
distemper of the Roman Commonwealth by precipitating a political 
revolution without bringing the economic revolution to a halt; 
political strife became inflamed into civil war; and, a century after 
the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, the Romans acquiesced in the 
establishment of a permanent dictatorship by Augustus as a drastic 
remedy for a desperate state of affairs. ‘Thus the devastation of 
Italy by Hannibal, so far from stimulating the Roman people as 
Xerxes! devastation of Attica had once stimulated the Athenians, 
actually gave them a shock from which they never recovered : a shock 
which revealedits demoralizingand debilitating effectsin the political 
collapse of the Roman Republic and inthe economicdecay of Roman 
Italy and ultimately in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

In this sequence, again, we see the law of ‘the greater the chal- 
lenge the greater the response’ first of all borne out and then over- 
ridden, It is borne out in the contrast between the fortunes of 
Athens and the fortunes of Thebes in and after the War of 480-479 
Bc. Itis overridden by ‘the law of diminishing returns’ in the con- 
trast between the fortunes of Athens in and after that war, when 
Xerxes had chastised her with whips, and the fortunes of Rome in 
and after the War of 218-201 B.C., when Hannibal had chastised 
Rome with scorpions. ‘The chastisement of devastation, which is 
stimulating when it is administered with Persian vigour, becomes 
deadly when it is inflicted with Punic intensity. 
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Chinese Reactions to the Challenge of Emigration 

Let us reconsider, again, the effects of the challenge of emigra- 
tion upon the modern’ » We have seen above! that when the 
Chinese coolie emigrates to Malaya or Indonesia, he is apt to reap 
a reward for his enterprise, By facing the social ordeal of leaving 
his familiar home and entering an alien social environment, he ex- 
changes an economic environment which is congested and poverty- 
stricken for one in which he has a chance of bettering himself, and 
not infrequently he profita by this chance to the exten of making 
his fortune. Suppose, however, that we intensify the social 
which is the price of economic opportunity. Suppose that, instead 
of sending our Chinese emigrant to Malaya or Indonesia we send 
him to Australia or California. In these "White Man's countries’ 
our enterprising coolie, if he gains admission at all, will undergo an 
ordeal of vastly greater severity. Instead of merely finding himself 
a stranger in a strange land, he will have to endure deliberate and 
sometimes malignant penalization, in which the Law itself will dis- 
criminate against him instead of coming to his aid as it aids him in 
British Malaya, where an official ‘Protector of Chinese’ is appointed 
by a benevolent Colonial Administration. Does this severer social 
ordeal evoke an economicresponse of proportionately greater vigour? 
"This question is answered in the negative when we compare 
levels of prosperity which are in fact attained by the Chinese ‘Dias- 
porà' in California and Australia with the levels attained in the 
Philippines and. Malaya. ‘The comparison shows conclusively that 
the social ordeal to which the Chinese are everywhere subject abroad 
brings in diminishingreturns whenitis intensified from the Malayan 
to the Australian or from the Philippine to the Californian degree. 


Slavs—Achaeans—Teutons—Celts 

Let us next reconsider the challenge which a civilization presents 
to a barbarism: a challenge that has been presented in Europe to 
successive layers of barbarians, in successive ages, by the radiation 
of various civilizations into the interior of this once dark continent. 

When we study this drama ia its European setting, our attention 
is caught by one instance in which the challenge has evoked a 
response of extraordinary brilliance. The Hellenic Civilization is 
perhaps the finest flower of the species that has ever yet come to 
bloom; and this Hellenic Civilization was generated, in response to 
a challenge from the Minoan Civilization, by the European Bar- 
barism. When the maritime Minoan Civilization which had arisen 
in the Aegean Archipelago established a footing on the European 
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continent, along the seaboard of the Greek Peninsula, the Achaean 
barbarians of the European hinterland were neither exterminated 
nor subjected nor assimilated. Instead, they managed to retain 
their identity as an ‘external proletariat” of the Minoan ‘thalasso- 
cracy’ without failing to learn the arts of the civilization which they 
were holding at bay. In due course, these ci-devant continental 
barbarians took to the sea. Eventually they overcame the Cretan 
"'thalassocrats' on their own element. And the Achaeans were the 
true fathers of the Hellenic Civilization which emerged, in its turn, 
in the Aegean area after the Minoan Civilization had been swamped 
by the Achaean Völkerwanderung. 

The Achaean claim to the paternity of Hellenism is vindicated, 
as we have seen, by a religious test; for the Gods of the Olympian 
Pantheon, who were the paramount and universal objects of Hel- 
enic worship, display manifestly in their lineaments their deriva- 
tion from these Achaean barbarians who had constituted the 
"external proletariat’ of the Minoan World? while any vestiges of a 
universal church derived from the Minoan ‘internal proletariat” are 
only to be found, if at all, in the side-chapels and the crypts of the 
temple of Hellenic religion: in certain local cults and subterranean 
mysteries and esoteric creeds.’ This reaction of the Hellenic Society 
to the religious test is strikingly different from the reaction of our 
own Western Society, in which a universal church derived from the 
‘internal proletariat’ of an antecedent civilization has served as the 
chrysalis of the new civilization and has never ceased to be its most 
important institution. On the other hand, in the religious history of 
Western Christendom, the religion of the antecedent civilization’s 
European ‘external proletariat'— the primitive Teutonic heathenism 
and the Arianism by which this hestheniam was superseded on the 
eve of the Teutonic Volkerwanderung—has left even less trace than 
has been left by the religion of the Minoan ‘internal proletariat’ in 
the religious history of Hellenism. ‘These diverse results of the 
religious test plainly give us warrant for ascribing the paternity of 
the Hellenic Civilization to the Achaeans, and for seeing in this 
great feat of creation the response of these European barbarians to 
a challenge which the radiation of the Minoan Civilization had pre- 
sented to them. 

‘The measure of the stimulus in this instance is given by the 
brilliance of Hellenism, which still outshines every other civiliza- 
tion that has ever come into existence up to the present. And we 
can also measure the stimulus which was received from the Minoan 
Civilization by the Achaeans in another way. We can make a direct. 
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comparison between the fortunes of this Achaean layer of European 
barbarians and the fortunes of another layer which happened to be 
30 remote and so effectively sheltered that it remained virtually 
immune from the radiation of any civilization whatsoever for some 
two thousand years after the Achaeans had received the Minoan 
challenge and had made their brilliant response. These inviolate 
barbarians were the Slavs, who had ensconced themselves in the 
Pripet Marshes when these dregs of the Continent had been yielded 
up to Man by the retreating ice-cap. In this fenny fastness, which 
offered little temptation to trespassers, the Slavs went on living the 
primitive life of the European Barbarism for century after century, 
while the history of the Hellenic Civilization, which had been be- 
gotten by their Achaean kinsmen, played itself out from start to 
finish. When the wheel of Hellenic destiny came round full circle, 
and the Teutonic Völkerwanderung ended the long drama which 
the Achaean Völkerwanderung had begun, the sluggard Slavs were 
still where they had been and what they had been some two thou- 
sand years earlier, 

It was only when the Teutonic Völkerwanderung itself was ap- 
proaching the end of its course that the Slavs were at last routed out. 
of their ancient fastness by the Avar Nomads, who had been 
tempted to stray beyond the limits of their native Eurasian Steppe 
in order to take a hand in the Teutons’ game of pillaging the wreck- 
age of the Roman Empire. In the strange environment of an 
agricultural world, these lost children of the Steppe sought to adapt 
their old manner of life to their new circumstances. On the Steppe, 
the Avars had made their living as herdsmen of cattle; in the 
cultivated lands on to which they had now trespassed, these herds- 
men found that the appropriate local live-stock was a human 
peasantry, and they therefore set themselves, rationally enough, to 
become herdsmen of human beings. Just as they would have 
raided their Nomadic neighbours’ cattle in order to stock some 
newly conquered pasture-land, so they now looked round for human 
cattle to re-stock the depopulated and derelict provinces of the 
Roman Empire which had fallen into their hands. Ranging the 
interior of the European Continent on this quest, the Avars found 
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what they wanted in the Slavs. They forced their way into the 
Slavonic fastness; they herded off its helpless denizens in droves; 
and they stationed these captive droves of Slavonic human cattle in 
avast circleround about the outlying enclave of the Eurasian Steppe 
in the Hungarian Alföld where the Avars had pitched their own 
camp. This, it appears, was the process by which the Slavs made 
their belated and humiliating début in History ;' and the last of the 
Hellenic historians has been moved by a faint stirring of the old 
Herodotean curiosity to record the impression which was made on 
the senile Hellenic mind, towards the latter end of the sixth century 
of the Christian Era, by the first appearance of these Slavonic 
innocents abroad, when they came wandering all unarmed, out of 
the back of beyond, across the stricken field of the secular conflict 
between Teutons and Romans. Here is the passage in the annals of 
A.D. 591 

“Three men of Slav race without weapons or military equipment were 
captured by the Imperial Body-Guard. ‘Their only baggage consisted of 
harps, and they carried nothing else with them, The Emperor cross- 
examined them regarding their nationality, their habitat, and their 
reasons for trespassing upon Roman territory. They explained that they 
were Slavs by nationality and that their homes were on the boundary of 
the Western Ocean. The Khagan [of the Avars) had sent emisséries 
to their countrymen with a view to raising military. forces and had 
lavished generous presents upon their chieftains. ‘The latter had accepted 
the gifts but rejected the proposed alliance, on the$plea of being dis- 
heartened by the length of the journey, but they had followed this up by 
dispat the individuals just captured to the Khaqan on a mission of 
apology. Tt had taken them fifteen months to accomplish this journey. 

‘orgetful of the privileges of ambassadors, the Khaqan had determined 
to prevent their departure; whereupon the three emissaries, who had 
heard of the really extraordinary reputation of the Roman People for 
wealth and hospitality, had procured an opportunity to withdraw to 
Thrace. They carried harps because they were not trained to bear arms, 
Their country was ignorant ofiron, and this accounted for their peaceful 
and harmonious life. They strummed on stringed instruments because 
they did not know how to speak with the voice of trumpets. They were 
people among whom war was unheard-of; and it was only natural that 
there should be a bucolic note in their musical technique. 

“This story inspired the Emperor with such respect for the tribe that 
he determined to offer hospitality to these visitors from the back of 
beyond, whose gigantic build and huge limbs extorted his admiration. 
He sent them under escort to Heraclea." 

These amiable but unpractical representatives of the European 
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Barbarism in its most secluded fastness were obviously the worse 
for the age-long immunity from human stimulus which they and 
their ancestors had enjoyed. It was assuredly better for them 
when, a few years later, the Khaqan of the Avars—losing patience 
with their lack of spirit—turned from blandishments to violence and 
the Slavs out of their seclusion by main force. The shock 
administered by this Avar coup de main was tbe making of the Slavs 
and the beginning of Slavonic history. It would have been better 
still for these victims of Avar ruthlessness if they had been aroused 
by some less brutal human stimulus at an earlier date, as once, some 
two thousand years before, the radiation of the Minoan Civilization 
had awakened a response in the Ackaeans. ‘The Achaeans did not 
lack skill with the harp. Indeed, there is no Slavonic minstrel, 
historic or legendary, who has won the fame of a Phemius or a 
Demodocus or a Homer. But Achaean hands had not neglected 
other arts. In their intercourse with the Minoans, the Achaeans 
had made themselves masters not only of the harp but of the sword 
and of the oar, and thereby masters of their environment and their 
fate. ‘This contrast between the Achaeans and the Slavs shows two 
things. It shows that, for a primitive society, complete immunity 
from the challenge of encounters with civilizations is a very serious 
handicap. It also shows that this challenge has a stimulating effect 
when its severity is of a certain degree. There is a third point, 
however, which we still have to determine. Suppose that we 
accentuate the challenge; suppose that we raise the degree of the 
energy with which the Minoan Civilization irradiated the Achaean 
Barbarism to higher and higher potencies: shall we thereby elicit 
a more and more brilliant response on the barbarians’ part? Or 
shall we reach a degree at which ‘the law of diminishing returns" 
comes into play and the potency of the action ceases to be stimu- 
lating and becomes destructive? Let us make the experiment by 
applying our empirical method of inquiry. Between the Achaeans 
and the Slavs, there have lain several other layers of European 
barbarians who have been exposed to the radiation of various civili- 
zations in diverse degrees. What experiences have these other 
barbarians had? 
One instance in which European barbarians have succumbed to 
a radiation of destructive intensity has come to our notice already. 
We have seen how the Celts were eventually exterminated or sub- 
jected or assimilated by an overpowering radiation of Hellenism in 
a Roman medium, after a transitory outburst of Celtic energy in 
response to an earlier stimulus which the Celts had received from 
Hellenism through the medium of the Etruscans. We have 
? See the present chapter, pp. 279-82, above. 
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contrasted the ultimate failure of the Celts with the relative success 
of the Teutons in holding their own against the Hellenic impact. 
We have noted that the Teutonic layer of European barbarians, un- 
like the Celtic layer, resisted the disintegrating action of Hellenism 
to such effect that the Teutons were able to take their place in the 
‘external proletariat’ of the Hellenic World and to dispatch the 
Hellenic Society in its death-agonics with a coup de grdce, By com- 
parison with the Celtic débâcle, this Teutonic reaction to Hellenism 
Was a success; but as soon as we compare the Teutonic achieve- 
ment with the Achaean, we are reminded that the Teutons gained 
nothing better than a Pyrrhic victory. 

‘The Teutons came in at the death of the Hellenic Civilization 
only to receive their own death-blow, on the spot, from the rival 
proletarian heirs of the defunct society. The victor on this field was 
not the Teutonic war-band but the Roman Catholic Church into 
which the ‘internal proletariat’ of the Hellenic Society had in- 
corporated itself; and this victory of the Church over the barbarians 
qus complete before the end of the social interregnum which the 

reak-up of the Roman Empire had brought with it. Before the 
owe ofthe acra century of the Christian Era, every one of 
those Arian or heathen Teutonic war-bands that had ventured to 
trespass on Roman ground had been either converted to Catholicism. 
or wiped out of existence; and, as converts to Catholicism, the sur- 
viving barbarian intruders renounced the pretension to bequeath to 
the future any positive contribution of their own except a racial 
strain of uncertain social value. The new civilization, ‘affiliated’ to 
the Hellenic Civilization, which emerged in the West when the post- 
Hellenic interregnum came to an end, was related to the antecedent 
civilization through the ‘internal proletariat’ and not through the 
‘external proletariat’. Western Christendom was essentially the 
creation of the Catholic Church—in contrast to Hellenism, which 
was essentially the creation of the Achaean barbarians. Thus the 
Teutons showed themselves unequal to the situation at the crucial 
point at which their Achaean counterparts had consummated their 
own brilliant achievement. The Teutons made the great refusal 
which Esau made when he sold his birthright to Jacob.* They had 
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not the spirit to compete with the Catholic Church for the paternity 
of a new civilization, 

Let us now arrange our series of the challenges delivered by 
various civilizations to successive layers of the European Barbaris 
in the order of an ascending scale of severity. The Slavs were long 
immune from the challenge altogether and were patently the worse 
for being without the stimulus, "The Achaeans were presented with 
the challenge of the Minoan Civilization and made the brilliant 
response of becoming the fathers of Hellenism. The Teutons held 
their own against the challenge of the Hellenic Civilization but were 
discomfited thereafter by the challenge of Catholicism: a universal 
church which first took shape as an embodiment of the Hellenic 
‘internal proletariat’ and which eventually made itself into the 
chrysalis of a new civilization—the Western Christendom into 
which the progeny of the Teutonic war-bands was incorporated. 
‘The Celts were discomfited by the antecedent challenge of the 
Hellenic Civilization, against which the Teutons managed to hold 
their own. Itis evident that the radiation from the Minoan Civiliza- 
tion to which the Achacans were exposed was of the ‘optimum? 
degree, and that this degree represents 2 mean between the insipid 
immunity of the Slavs and the overwhelming bombardment of 
Hellenic radiation to which the Celts succumbed. It is further 
evident that ‘the law of diminishing returns’ comes into operation, 
in this particular field of Challenge-and-Response, when the severity 
of the challenge is raised to some point between the degree at which 
the challenge of the Minoan Civilization stimulated the Achaeans 
and the higher degree at which the challenge of the Catholic Church 
proved too much for the Teutons. 

Does our empirical method enable us to define more closely this 
point at which ‘the law of diminishing returns’ is here brought into 
Play? Yes, it does; for the encounter in which the Teutonic tres- 
passers on Roman ground succumbed to the Catholic Church was 
not the only conflict in which the Church was compelled to engage 
with European barbarians. Before it succeeded in bringing our 
Western Civilization to birth and ensuring that the child should 
live, the Church had to fight for her own life against two separate 
rear-guards of the ‘external proletariat’ of the Hellenic World which. 
had not been drawn into the post-Hellenic Völkerwanderung when 
the Teutonic advance-guard swept over the derelict provinces of the 
Roman Empire circa A.D. 375-675. "These two rear-guards were the 
Celts of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ that had remained beyond the range of 
effective Roman rule in the British Isles, and the Teutons of Scandi- 
navia: a region which had lain beyond the zone of Roman border 
warfare on the European Continent, It was these Far Western Celts 
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and Far Northern Teutons who proved themselves the Church's 
mostformidableadversaries. Thereckless Teutonicadvance-guard, 
exposing itself all unprepared to the Church's counter-attack on a 
battle-field ill suited to barbarian weapons and barbarian tactics, 
was defeated by the Church without much difficulty. "The prudent 
Celtic and Teutonic rear-guards of the European Barbarism held 
themselves in-reserve and sought to beget new civilizations of their 
own in place of Hellenism, as Hellenism itself had once been be- 
gotten, in place of the antecedent Minoan Civilization, by the bar- 
barian Achaeans. These high ambitions brought first the Far 
Western Celts and then the Far Northern Teutons into conflict 
with the Catholic Church, since in Western Europe there was not 
room for several separate civilizations—all related to Hellenism in 
different fashions and degrees—to grow up side by side simul- 
taneously. In both these conflicts the Church eventually won the 
day and the ambitious barbarians were forced, after a hard struggle, 
to accept defeat. Yet these Celts and these Teutons of the rear- 
guard, unlike their Teutonic kinsmen who perished before them in 
the van, came very near to achieving the same success as their 
Achaean predecessors. They both did succeed in begetting new 
civilizations before they severally succumbed ; and though these two 
embryonic civilizations were abortive, they did not pass into limbo 
before they had each taken a recognizable shape which can be 
given a name. We may call them the abortive Far Western Christian 
Civilization and the abortive Scandinavian Civilization. Let us 
take a glance at each of them. 


The Abortive Far Western Christian Civilization 

‘The distinctive feature of the Far Western Christian Civilization 
of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ was its attitude towards Christianity. Unlike 
the Gothicconverts to Arianism or the English converts to Catholi- 
cism, the Celtic barbarians who survived to accept Christianity did 
not take the alien religion as they happened tofind it. They moulded 
it to fit their own barbarian social heritage, instead of allowing it to 
break up their native tradition and instal itself uncompromisingly 
in the vacuum. In modern scientific terms, the Christianization of 
the Celtic rear-guard was not revolutionary but evolutionary. 

“No other race showed such originality in its way of taking Christianity. 

- The Church felt no obligation to be severe towards the caprices of 

iie [Celti religious imaginen it pev fe play o popula etae 
and the outcome was a cult which was perhaps the most thoroughly 
espe Myo and the most closely analogous to the M [ysteries of 
Hellenic Antiquity of any cult recorded in the annals of Christianity.” 
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This originality showed itself even the Celts of Britain, 
whose native genius had been subjected, under the Roman régime, 
to the standardizing impress of a latter-day cosmopolitan Hellenism. 
The relatively short span of perhaps not more than two centuries 
that intervened between the spread of Christianity through the 
Roman Island and the invasion of the English barbarians sufficed 
to produce, in Pelagius, a British ‘heresiarch’ who caused a stir 
throughout the Christian World of his day. The nascent Far 
Western Christendom, however, was to find its focus not in Roman. 
Britain but in barbarian Ireland. Pelagius himself was possibly of 
Irish origin; but while Pelagius’s work was ephemeral, both in 
Britain and on the Continent, the work of his British contemporary 
Patrick, who evangelized Ireland, was of enduring importance. If 
certain scholars are right in supposing that the historical home of 
this triumphant British apostle of Ireland lay in a neighbourhood 
that is the traditional home of the British hero King Arthur. 
whose name is associated in legend with the leadership of a forlorn 
hope, the coincidence may be taken as symbolic. For virtue was 

ing out of Britain into Ireland at the very time when the spear- 
fead of the English Völkerwanderung was piercing Britain's op- 
posite flank. In the course of the fifth and sixth centuries of the 
Christian Era, Ireland increased and Britain decreased until the 
centre of gravity of the insular Celtic World passed over decisively 
from the ‘Roman’ to the ‘barbarian’ island. 

The English transmarine Völkerwanderung, which dealt the 
British Celts a crushing blow, made the Irish Celts’ fortune. While 
the Britons bore the brunt of the English invasion, the Irish were 
not only immune from English attack themselves but actually emu- 
lated the English in harrying their unhappy British kinsmen. When 
the Roman defences of Britain broke down, the Irish raided the 
‘west coast of the derelict Roman insular dominion as the English 
were raiding the east coast; and it was as a captive, carried away on 
one of these Irish raids, that Patrick first set foot in Ireland. These 
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fifth-century Irish raiders likewise emulated the English in making 
permanent settlements on British soil; and though these were not 
comparable with the English settlements in scale, one of them— 
lanted by raiders from Dalriada, in the north-east corner of Ire- 
Eind, on the opposite British coast, at the point where the intervening 
seas are narrowest—was destined to become the nucleus of one of 
the two enduring kingdoms into which the petty and ephemeral 
successor-states of the Roman Empire in Britain were eventually 
consolidated.! The most valuable boon, however, which the Irish 
obtained from the English Völkerwanderung into Britain was not 
this opportunity of taking a modest share of the British spoils. The 
main effect of the English Vélkerwanderung upon Irish fortunes 
was to segregate Ireland—immediately after the seeds of Christianity 
had been sown there—from those ci-devant Roman territories in the 
‘western part of the European Continent in which a new Christian 
Civilization, oriented towards Rome, began to emerge during the 
post-Hellenic interregnum. It was this segregation, at the most 
formative stage of early growth, that madeit possible for the embryo 
of a separate and distinctive ‘Far Western Christian Civilization’, 
with its nucleus in Ireland, to emerge simultaneously with the 
emergence of the nascent Continental Western Christendom. 

“The Irish culture differed considerably from the general European- 
Roman Civilisation. . . . It is true, Christianity had penetrated to this 
westernmost land of Europe; but in countless other respects Ireland had 
remained outside the spread of civilisation, so that the peculiarly Celtic. 
culture had had time to develop in its richest and most unique form. 
Christianity had taken root very early and had produced small hermit- 
like monastic settlements which were the leading force in the Irish 
Church. ‘They were in a sense the heirs of the struggle waged by the 
ancient Druids on evil spirits with the aid of conjuring, and were at the 
‘same time consecrated to an inner religious life and an external missionary 
activity. A curious adventurous asceticism drove hermit societies— 
twelve monks and an abbot, corresponding in number to the Redeemer 
and His disciples—to the outermost islands, in one case even to distant 
Iceland, before any other human foot had stepped upon the island.’* 

‘The originality of the Far Western Christian Civilization, as it 

in Ireland, is manifest alike in its ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, in its ritual and hagiography, and in its literature and art. 

In Ireland conspicuously, and to some extent also in Wales and in 
st tene incom of ta medinm sed of aor ta 
Which originally belonged to the Ir 
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Brittany, the life of the Celtic Church was ‘cellular’—in the literal 
as well as the metaphorical sense. It resided in the à 
which were sometimes federated in clusters (familiae) round some 
mother-foundation—the most famous example being the Familia 
Columbae which clustered round Iona. A monastic cell or cluster 
of this kind was apt to be established, as a nucleus of the embryonic 
civilization, in each of the cantons into which barbarian Ireland was 
politically articulated. The initiative seems usually to have been 
taken by the local chieftain; and the cells and clusters thus estab- 
lished were governed by abbots—sometimes spiritual, sometimes 
temporal—who in many places were required to be of the founder's 
kin. The Irish called their monasteries in Latin civitates—the Latin 
name for the city-states of the Hellenic World which had become 
bishops’ sees after the advent of Christianity. The Irish civitates 
resembled their continental European namesakes in being the seats 
of bishops; but here the resemblance ceased; for the Irish civitates 
were monasteries and not towns; the episcopal office in an Trish 
‘monastic civitas was sometimes held by the hereditary abbot him- 
self? and sometimes by a tame bishop living in the monastery under 
theabbot's control and these Irish cloistral bishops had no mutually 
exclusive territorial jurisdictions. "There were even bishops who had 
no connexion with a monastery and therefore no fixed point of 
residence or zone of jurisdiction at all. Conversely, there were non- 
episcopal monasteries which were independent, de facto, of episco- 
pal controls 
This monastic organization of the Celtic Church was an extreme 
development of a tendency which had declared itself to some extent 
in Early Christian Egypt;* but, on the whole, itis less reminiscent 
of Christian than of Buddhist or Manichaean ecclesiastical institu- 
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tions. As for the Irish itinerant bishops, there are parallels in the 
history of the Nestorian Church after its dispersion abroad among 
the oases of the Eurasian Steppe; but the very notion of a bishop 
without diocese was repugnant to the Orthodox and Roman 
churches, whose conceptions of ecclesiastical organization were 
thoroughly territorial owing to the fact that these churches had 
up within the framework of the Roman Empire and had taken 
Bor granted its systematic territorial articulation into municipalities 
and provinces. 

As for ritual, the Celtic Church became doubly differentiated 
from the Roman Church by its conservative attitude towards Roman 
innovations and its proneness to innovations of its own. It did not 
adopt the innovations which were made by the Roman Church 
during the period of segregation (circa A.D. 450-600) in the method 
of reckoning the date of Easter.? On the other hand, it did adopt— 
possibly from the Druids—a peculiar form of tonsure;* and it de- 

'cloped a hagiography of its own in which the Celtic Saints eclipsed, 
or at any rate attained an equal eminence with, the most exalted 
figures in the Old and the New Testament. Saint Patrick, for 
instance, was equated with Moses and Saint Bridget with the Virgin 
Mary herself. 

‘The literary studies which Christian liturgical requirements kept 
alive everywhere during the post-Hellenic interregnum bore fruit 
in Ireland in a of the Latin Classics than was re- 

ined by the Christian Church in the ci-devant Roman provinces 
on the Continent where Latin remained the vernacular language. 
More remarkable still, the Irish ecclesiastical scholars contrived to 
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recapture a command of the Greek language and literature, ata time 


welded their several elements together into a singularly harmonious 
unity’.+ There were elements from the Early Central European Iron 
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‘Age culture of La Téne—the culture of the pagan Celts at the time 
of their impact upon the Hellenic World in the fifth to third cen- 
turies nc! There were elements from the art of the Eurasian 
Steppe, which had been brought into Western Europe by the Sar- 
matian Nomads who broke through the Roman frontier, in company 
with the vanguard of the Teutonic trans-frontier barbarians, in the 
post-Hellenic Valkerwanderung.? "There were elements from Hel- 
Jenic art, and from the Syriac art which had eventually dominated 
and permeated and transformed Hellenic art from end to end of the 
Roman Empire. ‘This new art was not confined to Ireland or even 
to ‘the Celtic Fringe’ as a whole. It was a common possession of the 
whole North European external proletariat of the Roman Empire.t 
Tt wasin Ireland, however, that it attained its zenith—particularly in 
theillumination of parchment manuscriptsandin the carving of stone 
crosses—and the influence of this Irish art radiated into England 
and Scandinavia,* and impressed itself upon the kindred art there, 
besides making itself felt in Continental Western Christendom. 
Within a century of Saint Patrick's mission in Ireland (Patricius 
in Hibernia Fidem propagabat circa A.D. 432-61), the embryonic Far 
Western Christian Civilization, derived from the germs which he 
had planted, had not only developed on its own distinctive lines but 
had actually shot ahead of the nascent Western Christian Civiliza- 
tion on the Continent. This initial superiority of the Insular over 
the Continental culture was due in part to the positive cause which. 
we have considered already—the creative reaction of an indigenous 
Celtic Barbarism to an intrusive Christianity during a century and 
a half of ttion—and partly perhaps to the negative advantage 
Which Ireland enjoyed during the post-Hellenie interregnum in 
being immune from the Frankish and Lombard invasions which 
devastated Gaul and Italy only less cruelly than the English invasion 
devastated Britain.s But, however the superiority isto be explained, 
the fact is manifest. It was doubly proved, when the period of 
segregation came to an end towards the close of the sixth century of 
the Christian Era, by the warmth of the welcome which Irish 
missionary monks and scholars received in Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, and by the eagerness with which English and Continental 
students sought out the Irish monastic schools, where foreigners 
were generously furnished with food and lodging and books and 
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teaching gratis.t "The period of Irish cultural superiority over the 
Continent and over Britain may be conventionally dated from the 
foundation of the monastic university of Clonmacnois in Ireland in 
A.D. 548? to the foundation of the Irish monastery of St. James at 
Ratisbon circa A.D. 1090. Throughout those five and a half cen- 
turies, it was the Irish who imparted culture and the English and 
the Continentals who received it. But this transmission of culture 
was not the only social consequence of the renewal of contact be- 
tween the Insular and the Continental Christendom of the West. 
Another consequence was a contest for power. In this conflict, the 
issue at stake was whether the future civilization which was to 
emerge in Western Europe should derive from an Irish or from a 
Roman embi ; and the Irish were defeated in this trial of strength. 
long before they lost their cultural . 

"he issue was raised by the great movement of missionary ex- 
pansion to which the Irish were inspired, by their peculiar 
Spirit of ‘adventurous asceticism’ in the latter part of the sixth 
century of the Christian Era. In this manifestation of youthful 
energy, monastic Ireland anticipated papal Rome. While Pope 
G: the Great’s emissary Augustine did not cross the sea from 
the Continent to Britain, on his mission of converting the pagan 
English, until A.D. 597, St. Columba had already crossed the sea 
from Ireland to Britain circa 563 to found a Christian cell on the 
Island of Iona among the Scots whose forefathers had migrated 
thither from Ireland a century or so before;* while, circa 590, St. 
Columbanus had crossed from Ireland to Britain and from Britain 
to the Continent itself. Columbanus reached the Lake of Con- 
stance in 610 and crossed the Alps in 613; and the simultaneous 
settlement, in the latter year, of Columbanus himself at Bobbio 
and of his companion Gallus at the spot where his name was after- 
wards commemorated in the monastery of St. Gall, anticipated 
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by twelve years the arrival of the Roman missionary Paulinus 
in York. 

Pressing boldly into the interior of the Continent, Columbanus 
founded his first Continental cluster of cells in the heart of the 
Frankish dominions, on the borders of Burgundy, Swabia, and 
Austrasia, at Annegray, Luxeuil, and Fontaines; and the choice of 
these sites testifies to the founder's strategic intuition. It is no 
accident that Luxeuil lies within a hundred miles of Metz—the 
point of intersection of the two co-ordinate lines in the eventual 
structure of Western Christendom'—and within less than a hun- 
dred miles of La Tène, which lies in the heart of the region from. 
which the Celtic barbarians had expanded a thousand years earlier 
in their counter-attack upon the Hellenic World in the fifth to third 
centuries 8.¢.? At Luxeuil the pioneer Celtic monk Columbanus 
and his companions, like their prototypes the pioneer Celtic bar- 
barians at La Téne, commanded an ideal base for operations in all 
quarters of the Continent. While La Tène lies at the outlet of the 
Lake of Neuchâtel in the upper basin of the Aar, in the gap be- 
tween the Jura and the Alps, Luxeuil stands by the head-waters of 
the Saône, in the gap between the Jura and the Vosges. From 
either base, itis equally easy to descend upon the basin ofthe Rhône 
and the basin of the Rhine and hardly less easy to reach the basins 
ofthe Seine and the Danube. The Celtic war-band at La Téne and 
the Celtic fraternity at Luxeuil each, in their day, took full advan- 

of the commanding strategic position in which they found 
themselves. Their expansions over the face of the Continent bow 
these two neighbouring starting-points followed identic routes and 
were pursued with an equal energy- 

The likenesses and the differences between the first and the last 
of the Celtic expansions cannot fail to exercise a historian'simagina- 
tion. The very closeness of the physical points of resemblance 
brings into relief the sharpness of the spiritual contrast. The first 
Celtic expansion was a warlike Völkerwanderung, the last an ascetic 
pilgrimage; and while the legendary barbarian war-lord Bellovesus 
came to destroy the Hellenic culture, the historical Christian mis 
sionary Columbanus trod in Bellovesus’s footsteps in ordertore-sow 
the seeds of culture in lands where Bellovesus's Teutonic barbarian 
successors had trampled the harvest of Hellenism into the mire. 
At Luxeuil, Celtic monks reoccupied a derelict Roman watering- 
place,? as a Celtic war-band had once occupied a derelict Etruscan 
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Luxeuil—occupied an equally commanding position on the high 
road leading out of Western Europe into the Danube valley, where 
it radiated a light of equal brilliance upon the darkness of a still 


Phere in, however, one point of likeness between the two Celtic 
expansions on the Continent which is of the highest historical 
importance. In the seventh century of the Christian Era, as in the 
fourth century Bc, the expanding Celts came into collision with 
Rome; and in the second of these encounters they were defeated as 
decisively as they had been defeated a thousand years earlier. 

‘The conflict between the Irish and the Roman Church in the 
seventh century was perhaps the inevitable result of profound 
difference of éthos which had arisen during the century and ahalfof 
segregation, and which declared itself as soon as the Irish missionary 
expansion brought the two parties into contact again, Under the 
stress of the breakdown of the Hellenic Society and the break-up 
of the Roman Empire, the Roman Church had sought to save the 
situation by salvaging, and making its own, those traditions of 
discipline and unity for which the defunct secular Roman order had 
formerly stood, whereas the Irish Church, in its peculiar isolation 
and security, had indulged, if not cultivated, a libertarian genius. 
When these two thus sharply differentiated churches met, it was 
the Irish Church that bridged the physical gulf and the Roman 
Church that took the human offensive. 

‘The temporary segregation of the Irish Church had been involun- 
tary and not deliberate; and when the Irish pioneer-missionaries 
eventually landed on the Continent and thereby re-established con- 
tact with Continental Christendom, they were evidently uncon- 
scious of having drifted away from Roman practice themselves and 
unaware that Roman practice had parted company with theirs. 

2 There in, however some shadow of evens for Celie tent the not 
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"They simply continued on their own course, on the assumption that 

their native Irish Christianity was the Christianity of the Catholic 

Church; and in their intercourse with their Continental co-religion- 

ists, including the Pope himself, they exhibited the freedom and the 

self-confidence to which they were accustomed in their dealings 
themselves. 


Columbanus, fr example, appears to have established his cluster 
of monasteries in Burgundy without consulting the local Burgundian 
ecclesiastical authorities; he certainly introduced his own Irish 
monastic rule? and he celebrated Easter according to a method of 
reckoning, still employed in Ireland, which had been discarded on 
the Continent since A.D. 343. When he was taken to task on this 
last account by the representatives of the Gallican Church, he 
counter-attacked by upbraiding the Pope himself, in an open letter, 
for adhering to the newfangled Continental system. The particular 
Pope whom Columbanus thus roundly threatened in A.D. 600 with 
the penalty of being ‘looked upon as a heretic and rejected with 
scorn by the Churches of the West’ was none other than Gregory 
the Great himself: the very incarnation of the new Roman ecclesi- 
astical imperialism! Columbanus wrote with equal frankness to the 
Gallican synod at Chálon-sur-Saóne before which he was arraigned 
in A.D. 603; and he addressed a third letter on the Paschal Con- 


example of Saint Paul and turned his back upon his co-religionists 
in order to preach to the Gentiles. He travelled on from Christian 
Burgundy into pagan Bavaria, and it was thus that he reached Lake 
Constance ;* but this was not the end of his pilgrimage. For in 
A.D. 612 he left the shores of Lake Constance and descended, from 
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this quarter, upon Italy; and his spirit was so far from. 
being broken by his experiences in the Paschal that, be- 
tween his settlement at Bobbio in 613 and his death two years later, 


“To go to Rome is great labour and little profit. Thou wilt nòt find the 
King that thou goest to seek there unless thou bring Him with thee. It is 
» frenzy, insanity, unreason—since thou goest out to meet certain 
death—that thou shouldest call down upon thee the wrath of the Son of 


Ireland and the authoritarianism of Rome was brought to a head 
by a competition for the conversion of the still pagan barbarians of 
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Northern Europe on the Continent and in Britain. It was manifest 
that—in a region where there was no room for two separate civiliza- 
tions to come to birth and grow up side by side—the unitary 
Western Christendom of the future would spring from whichever 
of the two embryonic societies that were now emerging at opposite 
extremities of this region should succeed in capturing the barbarian 
hinterland. The battle between the Irish and the Roman com- 
petitors for the privilege of becoming the creators of our Western 
Civilization was fought out, between the years 625 and 664, in the 
northernmost English successor-state of the Roman Empire, North- 
umbria, and was decided in the latter year at the Synod of Whitby. 

‘The race between the Roman and the Irish Church for the 
prize of Northumbria was closely run. The Roman missionary 
Paulinus reached York in a.D. 625, and in 627 he converted the 
Northumbrian prince Edwin—the founder of Edinburgh'—who 
had asserted a political hegemony over the larger part of Britain. 
In 633, however, Edwin lost both his dominion and his life in battle 
with the pagan Penda of Mercia; and Christianity was reintroduced 
into Northumbria by Edwin’s successor Oswald : the representative 
of a rival dynasty who had repaired in exile to Jona and had been 
converted to Christianity there. ‘The new ruler of Northumbria 
naturally sought missionaries for his subjects in the sanctuary where 
he had found his own faith. He addressed himself to Iona and 
not to Rome; and the monks of Iona, who had already converted 
the Picts, in the northern extremity of Britain, from their islet-cell 
off the west coast, now established a new cell off the east coast 
of Britain on the islet of Lindisfarne (Holy Island) as a base of 
operations for evangelizing Oswald’s Northumbrians in the first 
instance and the rest of the English in due course. 

In the middle of the seventh century, when Northumbria was 
under this Irish ecclesiastical ascendancy, the prospects of the Far 
Western Christendom in Britain seemed promising. The Irish 
Christians were not alienated from the English by the implacable 
hatred that animated the British Christians of Wales and West 
Wales and Strathclyde; for, during the recent Vélkerwanderung, 
the Irish and the English had never crossed one another’s path, 
since their common victims, the Britons, whom they had assailed 
simultaneously from opposite sides, had always interposed a human 
"buffer between them. The English barbarians, on their Bart, were 
even more susceptible to the attractions of the superior Irish cul- 
ture which was offered to them by the Ionan missionary Aidan than 
the somewhat less barbarous peoples who had recently welcomed 
the advent of Columbanus on the Continent. Moreover, the North- 

? See IL. D (v), p. 191, above. 
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umbrian principality, which was Aidan's immediate field of work, 
recovered momentarily in 655, under Oswald’s brother and suc- 
cessor Oswiu, the hegemony which it had already won and lost 
under Oswald’s predecessor Edwin. Thus a number of social and 

litical factors were working together for the cultural union of the 
'eutonic with the Celtic peoples of the British Isles under the 
aegis of a common Far Western Christendom. In these circum- 
stances, Northumbria was ctedly recaptured for the Roman 
Church by the influence of , Oswiu's queen, who had been 
brought up in the Roman practice, and by the energy of Wilfrid, a 
native Northumbrian cleric who had become an ardent Romanizer. 
At the Synod of Whitby, where the issue was decided in A.D. 664, 
the rival claims of Rome and Iona were nominally debated on the 
merits of the Paschal Controversy; but this trivial point of ritual 
was merely the test question in a trial of strength between two 
ecclesiastical powers, and King Oswiu gave his allegiance to Rome 
because he came to the conclusion that Peter was stronger than 
Columba. 
The consequences of Oswiu's decision were momentous. The 
immediate external effect was the restoration of 
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ties was still sufficient to incline the rest of Western Christendom 
to regard the Celtic Christians as remaining in some sense beyond 
the Catholic Pale; and these Celtio ecclesiastical peculiarities did 
not entirely disappear—either in or in Brittany or in Scot- 
land or in Ireland—until the close of the twelfth century. 

"Thus, from the date of the Synod of Whitby onwards, the em- 
bryonic Christendom of the Far West was thrust back again into 
the state of isolation from which it had been released for a moment 
by the efforts of a Columba and a Columbanus. But the 
last state of this abortive Far Western Christendom was worse than 
the first. For the iron which had entered into the soul of the Welsh 
with the agonies which they had suffered during the English Völker- 

now entered into the soul of the Irish likewise with 
the humiliation of their rebuff from Northumbria. The whole of 
the Celtic Fringe was thus now alienated from England; and at the 
same time the English had become much more formidable than 
before to the surviving insular Celts as an aggressive hostile force. 
Instead of being a swarm of pagan barbarians who were as abhor- 
rent to the Continental Christians as to the British Christians 
themselves, the English had now become the obedient humble 
servants of the new ecclesiastical empire of Rome—fighting the 
Papacy's battles and receiving in return the Papacy’s support. 
rom the latter part of the seventh century onwards the pressure 
of England upon the Celtie fringe had the whole weight of Conti- 
nental Western Christendom behind it; and this weight gave the 
subsequent English drives against the Irish an irresistible impetus, 
‘The first of these new drives was made, not in the British Isles but 
on the Continent, where, in the early decades of the eighth century, 
the outer fringe of the Continental Teutonic countries under Frank- 
ish political suzerainty—Frisia, Hesse, Thuringia, Bavaria—was 
won for the Roman Church by the English missionary Boniface 
(baptizatus Wynfrith) not so much from a primitive paganism as 
from the Far Western Christianity of the pioneer Irish missionaries 
whom Boniface found already at work in this field. The English 
champion of Rome deliberately ousted these Irish pioneers who 
had blazed the trail for him, in order that on the Continent, as in 
Britain itself, the Roman Church might enter into the Celtic Church’s 
missionary labours.! In the British Isles, more than four centuries 
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later, the Anglo-Roman alliance against the Celts was still in opera- 
tion. King Henry II's raid in A.D. 1771, which completed the first 
step in the long-drawn-out English conquest of Ireland itself, was. 
made on the authority of a Papal Bull.! 

I's expedition to Ireland opened the third act ofa tragedy 
in whieh the ie act ad been closed by the Synod of Whitby. The 
intervening second act was the Irish reaction to the ordeal of the 
Scandinavian Völkerwanderung. In contrast to the foregoing Teu- 
tonic Völkerwanderung which had accompanied the break-up of 
the Roman Empire the Scandinavian outbreak did not spare re- 
land; and the Far Western island which had been immune from 
the storms of the fifth to seventh centuries was harried in the ninth 
to eleventh centuries as cruelly as Britain or the Continent. The 
Vikings first completed the eradication of Irish influence from 
Britain by sacking Lindisfarne in A.D. 793 and Iona in A.D. 8o2;* 
and thereafter they dealt such heavy blows to the nascent Far 
Western Christian culture in Ireland itself that not a single Irish 
monastery escaped,? and, as far as is known, not a single work in 
Latin was written in Ireland during the ninth century of the 
Christian Era (the century in which the scholarship of the Irish 
refugees on the Continent stood at its zenith).* The Irish did not 
yield any more tamely to their Scandinavian assailants than the 
English or the French; and in the end the physical progress of 
Scandinavian conquest in Ireland was arrested definitively by the 
Irish victory in which Brian Boru met his death at Clontarf. Yet 
the same Scandinavian challenge that was literally the making of 
England and France, because i stimulated the French and English 

Jes to the optimum degree, presented itself to , in her 
FEmewed isolation, with such execaeive severity that she codd win 
no more than a Pyrrhic victory. 

‘The repulse of the physical assaults of Scandinavian raiders on 
France and England was followed by a spiritual counter-offensive 
‘on the part of Continental Western Christendom; and the outcome 
was a rapid and thorough-going cultural conquest of the Scandi- 
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navian intruders who had secured a physical lodgement on French 
and English soil. In three or four generations the descendants of 
the Norse assailants of Western Christendom became her Norman 
champions; and a filibustering band of freelance Norman knights, 
which crossed St. George's Channel in A.D. 1169, was the advance- 
guard of King Henry I's expedition to Ireland. Onthe other hand, 
the victory of Clontarf, which was ‘the crowning mercy" in the long 
Trish struggle against the same Norsemen, was not followed by any 
corresponding conversion of the Scandinavian intruders who still 
‘managed to keep their footing on the coasts of Ireland to the culture 
of the Irish hinterland. Notwithstanding the manifest attractive- 
ness and assimilative power of the Irish culture, and the profound 
cultural interactions which did in fact take place between Ireland 
and Scandinavia, the ‘Ostmen’, in their five surviving city-states on 
Irish soil; remained a people apart; and on a minor scale they 
played the same role towards Ireland as the English. In the first 
phase of the Scandinavian Völkerwanderung, before the conversion 
of the intruders to Christianity, the Viking masters of the Irish 
coasts and seas isolated the Irish people from the main body of 
Western Christendom as effectively as they had been isolated by 
the lodgement of the pagan English in Britain during the first phase 
of the Teutonic Völkerwanderung of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
In the second phase, the converted Ostmen, like the converted 
English, stole a march upon the Irish by entering into more intimate 
relations than the Irish themselves had established with Continental 
Western Christendom. In the twelfth century, when Ireland suc- 
cumbed successively to the ecclesiastical authority of Rome and the 
political authority of England, the Ostmen lent themselves readily 
(though ultimately to their own undoing) as instruments in both 
these deadly assaults upon Ireland’s independence. 

‘Thus the embryo of a Far Western Christian Civilization, which 
showed such promise of life towards the close of the post-Hellenic 
i um, was ultimately rendered abortive by the strain of 
having to respond to a series of challenges which were excessive in 
their severity. It was a forlorn hope for the Celtic abbot Colman, 
in his islet off the coasts of Ultima Thule, to emulate the prowess 
of the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople by trying co 
clusions with the successor of the Apostle at Rome; and it was a 
forlorn hope for the Irish to emulate the prowess of the English 
and the French in resisting the onslaught of the Norsemen. ‘The 
gallantry of the Irish in facing these fearful odds did not enable 
them to survive in a human environment which was insuperably 
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adverse; and instead of creating a new civilization of their own it 
was their fate to be laid under contribution by the very competitors 
who were robbing them of their birthright of independent creation. 
Irish scholarship was made to minister to the progress of the Cos 
tinental Western Christian Civilization when ish scholars, leing 
from Ireland as refugees from Scandinavian onslaughts, were en- 
listed in the service of the Carolingian Renaissance}! and Irish art 
and literature served to inspire the art and literature of the Scandi- 
navian aggressors themselves? and thus likewise helped to enrich the 
culture of Continental Western Christendom indirectly, through a 
side channel, when the abortive Scandinavian Civilizationsuccumbed 
inits turntoa rival which proved more than a match for the Teutonic 
as well as the Celtic rear-guard of the North European Barbaris. 

‘These Irish contributions to the life of a Western Civilization of 
non-Irish origin were not even the most conspicuous contributions 
which medieval Western Christendom levied from the vanquished 
and discarded peoples of ‘the Celtic Fringe’, In spite—or possibly 
just because—of the predominant part which the Irish had played 
among the Celtic Christian peoples in inspiring the embryonic Far 
‘Western Christian Civilization with its abortive vitality, the Latin 
(unlike the Scandinavian) genius was not attracted by the exuberant 
Irish imagination. In the twelfth century, when the possibilities 
of the French Epic had been exhausted and when French poets were 
on the look-out for some exotic inspiration, they found what they 
wanted not in Ireland—tlie Celtic island which had almost wrested 
from the Latin Continent the role of creating the new Western 
Civilization—but in Britain: a Celtic island which had fallen out 
of the running before the race between the Irish and the Latins had 
begun. It was no ‘matter of Ireland” but ‘the matter of Britain’ 
that appealed to a Chrétien de Troyes; and if the Celtic imagination 
is a living force in the World to-day, it lives in the legend of the 
heroic failure of Arthur, and not in the history of Columba’s or 
Columbanus's heroic success. : 

‘The measure of the difference in éthos between the Irish vein of 
the Celtic imagination, which left the Latin mind cold, and the 
Welsh vein, which took the Latin mind by storm, is given by a 
significant dissimilarity in the treatment of a mythical Celtic theme 
which the Welsh and the Irish had each cultivated in their respec- 
tive manners. ‘The peoples of ‘the Celtic Fringe’, with the Atlantic 
at their backs and a host of formidable aggressors ever bearing 
down upon them from the Continent, were naturally inspired to 
seek imaginative relief from the pressure of an adverse human 
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environment by 


weary 

towards the island of his dreams in order to lead a new life on this 

Earth in a land of hope. ‘The fantasy of Avalon consoled the grief 
n 


of the Britons when the waters of the English conquest were going 
over their souls; the fantasy of Saint Brendan's Isle inspired—or 
reflected—the feat of the Irish when they were anticipating the 
Norsemen in the discovery of the Faroes and of Iceland. 


"Tha hort Sanela Oih ` 

Tt will be seen that, in the hard-fought contest between Rome 
and Ireland for the privilege of becoming the creator of a new 
Western Civilization, Rome only just succeeded in gaining the 
upper hand. And when the nascent Western Christendom which 
was thus enabled to develop from a Roman embryo was still in its 
infancy, it had to engage, after the briefest breathing-space, in a 
second struggle for the same prize—this time in conflict with the 
Teutonic rear-guard of the North European Barbarism which had 
been holding itself in reserve in Scandinavia. 

Tn this conflict between the Scandinavians and Western Christen- 
dom, the issue was as doubtful as it had been in the foregoing 
conflict between the Irish and the Roman Church, while the cir- 
cumstances were more formidable. On this occasion, the trial of 
strength was made on the military as well as on the cultural plane; 
the contest was on a far larger material scale; and the two contend- 
ing parties were severally stronger, and also more alien from one 
another, at the time of decision in the ninth century, than the rival 
Irish and Roman embryos of Western Christendom bad been at 
the decisive moment in their antecedent contest, some two centuries 
earlier. On the one hand, the superiority in strength of ninth- 
century Western Christendom over its seventh-century Roman 
embryo is conspicuous. The measure of the difference is given by 
the political and cultural vitality of the eighth-century Western 
Christian Civilization as this was manifested in the lives and works 
of its great protagonists: a Bede and a Boniface, a Liutprand and a 
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Charles Martel, and, above all, a Charlemagne. On the other hand, 
the Scandinavian adversaries of the Carolingians surpassed the 
Irish rivals of Pope Gregory the Great or Bishop Wilfrid in weight 
of numbers and power of action at least as conspicuously as ninth- 
century Western Christendom surpassed seventh-century Western 
Christendom in the same respects. 

‘The history of the Scandinavians in and after the post-Hellenic 
Völkerwanderung of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of the 
Christian Era was in some ways like the contemporary history of 
the Irish and in some ways different from it. 

To consider the points of likeness first: the Scandinavians, as 
well as the Irish, had been drawn within the ambit of the Hellenic 
external proletariat before the break-up of the Roman Empire; and 
in Scandinavia, as in Ireland, the effect of the ensuing Völker- 
wanderung was to insulate this portion of the barbarian hinterland, 
rather abruptly, from the cultural radiation, proceeding out of the 
body social of the moribund Hellenic World, to which it had 
latterly been exposed. 

Just as Ireland was isolated from Roman Christendom before the 
end of the fifth century by the interposition of the pagan English 
invaders who had crossed the North Sea and made a lodgement in 
the Roman island of Britain, so Scandinavia was isolated from 


Vistula to the line of the Elbe and the Saale, into the vacuum left 
by the emigration of the Goths, Vandals, Heruli, Warni, Lombards, 
and other Teutonic barbarians who had evacuated this region be- 
cause they had been implicated in the post- Hellenic Vülkerwan- 
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"There was, however, one difference between the Scandinavian 
and the Irish situation which was of fundamental importance and 
lasting effect. While the previous cultural radiation out of the 
Roman Empire into Ireland had just succeeded in kindling a spark 
of Christianity in Ireland before the interposition of the English, 
the feebler incidence of the same radiation upon Scandinavia had 
failed to produce the same effect there before the i ition of 
the Slavs, While the Irish barbarians were converted in the fifth 
century and the vanguard of the Teutonic barbarians who overran 
the Continental provinces of the Roman Empire were converted as 
early as the fourth century, the rear-guard of the Teutons in 
Scandinavia were still pagans in the sixth century when segregation. 
‘overtook them; and they therefore remained pagans so long as the 
segregation lasted and emerged as pagans when it came to an end. 
‘hus the cultural histories of Ireland and Eo during 

ir respective segregation- were ferent. In 

Ireland, n this age there was a mingling of the old wine of North 
European Barbarism with the new wine of Christianity; and this 
mingling had produced creative fermentation—the poten 
sis 
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"The Northman, cut off from association with the outside world, 
turned his attention inward. . . . In certain respects he became a bar- 
barian again. The stately chieftain in his Romanized garb was trans- 
formed backinto a long-bearded viking his Damascene blade was replaced 
by a heavy sword of iron or a ‘troll’ of a battle-axe; he wished not to be 
buried in a coffin in the Southern fashion, but again piled up a mound of 
earth over the dead, as did his ancient forefathers. He was like the 
legendary hero Sinfjótli, who when ten years old was sent out into the 
forest to live as a wolf in order that he might be hardened for the great 
deed that awaited him. In the same manner the Northman was thrown 
back upon his own rude nature. He tried his against the sea, 
hunted seals and whales, caught small fish and large fish, went up on the 
mountain heights after reindeer or after Lapp tribute, or cleared his forest 
—and dreamed his long heavy winter dream.” 

‘There was a deep difference here, in life and in outlook, between 
Scandinavia and Ireland in the segregation-period; and this differ- 
ence, at this stage, produced a further differentiation between the 
courses of Scandinavian and of Irish history in the following stage, 
when the Irish and the Scandinavians successively re-entered into 
contact with Continental Roman Christendom. This subsequent 
and consequent differentiation was threefold. In the first place, the 
Scandinavians did not begin to develop a positive civilization of 
their own until after they had re-established contact with Roman 
Christendom, whereas the emergence of an embryonic Far Western 
Christian Civilization in Ireland had preceded the re-establishment 
of contact between the Irish and the Roman Church. In thesecond 
place, the re-establishment of contact between the Scandinavians 
and Roman Christendom was made on Frankish and not on Scandi- 
navian initiative. Charlemagne’s thirty years’ war of attrition against 
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the coasts of Gaul and the British Isles. On the other hand, in the 
re-establishment of contact, two centuries earlier, between the Irish 
and the Roman Church, Roman Augustine's landing in Britain had 
at least been forestalled, even if it cannot be shown to have been 
inspired, by Irish Colursbanus's landing on the Continent. The 
between Scandinavian and Irish history, 
hich ia inherent ín the other two, ia perhaps the most important 
The collision between the Irish and the Roman Church was pacific; 
the collision between the Scandinavians and Western Christendom 
was a clash of arms. 

"The Scandinavian Völkerwanderung, like other Volkerwanderun- 
gen, was the reaction of a barbarian society to the impact of a ci 
zation? The post-Hellenic Völkerwanderung, which had drawn 

the Scandinavians’ Continental Teutonic kinsmen into its vortex 
{nd had left the Scandinavian rear-guard stranded, had beenalong- 
term reaction to the Transalpine expansion of the Roman Empire. 
The Scandinavian Völkerwanderung which followed in course of 
time, some four centuries later, was a short-term reaction to the 
abortive evocati ofa ghost af the Roman Empire by Charlemagne 
and the Carolingian epigoni.* The Carolingian Empire was a fiasco 
Because it was both grandiose and premature. Tt was an ambitious 
political super-structure piled up recklessly upon rudimentary social 
and economic foundations;? and the arch-instance of its unsound- 
ness was the tour de force of Charlemagne's conquest of Saxony, 
which brought the Carolingian Empire and Scandinavia into direct 
contact with one another. 

During the two preceding centuries, when Scandinavia had been 
segregated from Roman Christendom, Continental Saxony had 
acted as a kind of buffer or middle term between the Scandinavian 
peoples and the Frankish conor tte of the Roman Empire. 

The people of Saxony, during this period, had certain affinities with 
north an of them. They were related 

quay to Franks and io Scandinavians nasmuch er all three 
peoples were Teutons. At the same time, the people of Saxony 
"were especially akin to the Scandinavians inasmuch as the ruling 
elements among them had originally come from the North during 
the post-Hellenic Völkerwanderung, when they had turned their 
faces towards the Continent and had conquered their fellow bar- 
barians between the Eider and the Ruhr, instead of turning their 
faces towards the sea like their kinsmen and namesakes who con- 
quered Britain. Like the Scandinavians, again, these Continental 

* The nature and geneses of Volkerwanderungen are examined further in Part VIII, 
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Saxon conquerors and their indigenous Teutonic subjects had re- 
mained faithful to their primitive Teutonic paganism when both 
the Franks and the transmarine Saxons had become converts to 
Roman Christianity. On the other hand, the subject element in 
Saxony was partly Frankish in origin and spoke a kindred Teutonic 
dialect which the Saxon conquerors themselves adopted. Thus 
Saxony, before Charlemagne's war, was a potential bridge between 
Roman Christendom and Scandinavia: a bridge over which some 
successor of Boniface might have led the Scandinavians into the 
fold of Roman Christendom by the great missionary's pacific 
methods. Charlemagne's militancy ruled out this possibility. 
When Charlemagne set out in A.D. 772 to bring Saxony within 
the fold of Roman Christendom by force of arms, he was making 
a disastrous breach with the policy of peaceful penetration—con- 
ducted by Irish and English missionaries on the Continent for a 
century past—which had effectively extended the borders of Con- 
tinental Christendom at the expense of the Continental Barbarism 
by achieving the conversion of the Bavarians and Thuringians and 
Hessians and Frisians. And this change of policy was not only 
morally retrograde; it was even militarily disastrous; for though 
the tour de force of a Frankish conquest of Saxony was eventually 
achieved, it was a Pyrrhic victory. ‘The ordeal of the Franco-Saxon 
Thirty Years’ War overtaxed the limited resources of the Caro- 
lingian Empire and overstrained the weak tissues of the nascent 
Western Society which had been burdened with this ponderous 
unitary political régime. By the time when the Carolingian offen- 
sive had been carried to the line of the Eider, its force was spent; 
the rash advance stopped dead; and it was inevitably and im- 
mediately followed by a counter-attack in which the Scandinavians 
—awaking, full of vigour, from their ‘heavy winter dream’—avenged 
upon the exhausted Franks the wrongs of the prostrated Saxons. 
In fact, the convulsive expansion of the Frankish Power over the 
basins of the Weser and the Elbe, which came to this abrupt halt 
at the neck of the Danish Peninsula, aroused in the souls of the 
Scandinavians the same demoniac furor barbaricus—the notorious 
Berserker? rage—that had once been awakened in the souls of the 
Celts when the ambitious expansion of the Etruscan Power over 
the Basin of the Po had come to a halt at the foot of the Alps.? 
1 Seer 36, shove. 
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“In its origin and driving force, the’ Scandinavian, like the Celtic, 
‘movement was a tremendous expansion of the life-force of the 
race’;! and the Scandinavian expansion in the eighth to eleventh 
centuries of the Christian Era surpassed the Celtic expansion of the 
fifth to third centuries n.c. both in extension and in intensity: in 
the impetus of its attack; in the sweep of its geographical range; 
in the narrowness of the: by which it just failed to overwhelm 
the civilization against which it was directed; and in the brilliance 
of the embryonic civilization which it created on its own account. 
The abortive envelopment of the Hellenic World by the Celts, 
which had carried the right wing of the North European barbarian 
assailants of Hellenism into the heart of Spain and their left into 
the heart of Asia Minor,? was dwarfed in geographical scale by the 
operations of the Vikings, who threatened to envelop Orthodox as 
well as Western Christendom by extending their left wing into 
Russia and their right into North America. Again, the two Christian 
civilizations which were assaulted by the Scandinavians were in 
greater jeopardy when the Vikings were attempting to force the 
of the Seine and the Thames and the Bosphorus past Paris 
and London? and Constantinople, than the jeopardy in which the 
Hellenic Civilization found itself at the moments when the Celtic 
war-bands were actually masters of Rome and of Macedonia. In 
a still higher degree, the abortive Scandinavian Civilization which 
began to unfold itself in Iceland before its chill beauty melted into 
formlessness under the warm breath of Christianity, surpassed in 
both achievement and in promise the rudimentary Celtic culture of 
La Ténes 
We have already observed that the short bloom of the Scandi- 
navian Civilization in Iceland was evoked by the same stimulus as 
the long bloom of the Hellenic Civilization in Ionia: the peculiar 
stimulus which is given to barbarians by a Völkerwanderung which 
carries them overseas. We have taken a comparative view of the 
Teelandic and the Ionian achievements in the two fields of political 
organization and literary art;* and it would be superfluous at this 
point to enlarge upon the character of the abortive Scandinavian 
Civilization, and its resemblance to the successful Hellenic Civili- 
zation, any farther? We may likewise absolve ourselves from re- 
capitulating the account which we have already given of the Scandi- 
navian assault upon Western Christendom and its ultimate failure.* 
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We may pass on at once to consider the successive consequences of 
this failure as far as they concern Scandinavia. 

"The first of these consequences was that the Scandinavian in- 
vaders who had made a forcible lodgement on the soil of Western 
Christendom, in the Danelaw and in Normandy, were at once lost 
to the Scandinavian Society, as irrevocably as if they had been 
annihilated, through their rapid conversion to the religion and 
culture of their invincible Western Christian adversaries. The en- 
listment of the converted Normans as knights errant in Western 
Christendom's service was the first signal piece of evidence which 
showed that, in this encounter, Western Christendom and not 
Scandinavia was the victor. We have noticed this i 
of the Normans already;! but this was only the first stage in the 
Christian counter-attack. In the second and final stage, both the 
Western and the Orthodox Christian Society carried’ the war, 
which they had already won on their own ground, into the enemy's 
country, and rendered the nascent Scandinavian Civilization abor- 
tive by conquering the whole vast extent of the New World in 
the North which Scandinavian enterprise had called into existence.* 

It is noteworthy that these successive triumphs of Western 
Christendom over Scandinavia were obtained by a reversion to 
the tactics which Charlemagne had discarded. The self-defence of 
Western Christendom against the Vikings’ assaults had been con- 
ducted, perforce, on the militant lines on which Charlemagne had 
rashly embarked and on which the Scandinavians had followed 
Charlemagne's lead with a vengeance. But as soon zs a militant 
Western defensive had brought the militant Scandinavian offensive 
toa halt, the Westerners resumed the peaceful tactics of Augustine, 
and Boniface, which Charlemagne had abandoned with such disas- 
trous consequences. One hundred and seven years after the end of 
Charlemagne's Great Saxon War, a Charles who was nicknamed 
‘the Simple’ was able at last to set bounds to the mischief which 
had been done by Charles ‘the Great’ by making another new 
departure in policy—this time in exactly the opposite direction 
from that which had been’ taken by his more famous namesake and 
ancestor. In the treaty concluded in A.D. 911 between the Caro- 
lingian Charles the Simple and the Viking Rollo, the barbarian 
intruder was permitted to retain in peace his conquests on Frankish 
soil—from which the lawful Frankish sovereign would scarcely 
have been able to eject him by force—on condition that he enrolled 
himself as a citizen of the Western Respublica Christiana; and the 
sequel proved that the Carolingian statesman who made this com- 
pact had been right in believing that he was getting the best of the 

? Ta II. D (9) on p. sot, above, + See IL D (9) pp. 201-2, above. 
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bargain. This resumption of the policy of peaceful penetration. 
in place of the policy of force in dealing with the Northern bar- 
barians was accountable for all the subsequent successes of Western. 
Christendom in the encounter between the two societies. By peace- 
ful penetration, Western Christendom converted not only the im- 
pulsive Normans, who had forced an entry and made a lodgement 
as formidable strangers within her gates, but also the warier North- 
men who had remained ensconced on their own ground in the 
North European hinterland beyond the pale at which the frontier 
of the Carolingian Empire had been fixed by Charlemagne's Saxon 


campaigns. 

"The tactics of peaceful penetration proved particularly effective 
in dealing with the Scandinavians because the Scandinavians were 
peculiarly receptive. The Scandinavians had already shown them- 
selves susceptible to the influence of the embryonic Far Western 
Christian Civilization of Ireland? at a time when their relations with 
Roman Christendom and with the Carolingian Empire were still 
exclusively hostile. ‘This Irish influence enriched and did not 
sterilize the native vein of the Scandinavian genius, because the 
embryonic Irish and Scandinavian civilizations had an identic 
source in the common reservoir of the traditional North European 
Barbarism, while the new Christian element, of which the nascent 
Scandinavian Civilization received its first infusion through this 
Irish channel, had already been blended harmoniously with a 
North European tincture in the course of its percolation through 
Irish soil? Thus, when the Vikings overwhelmed Ireland, they 
plundered the spiritual as well as the material riches of their Irish 
victims with impunity. On the other hand, when they descended 
upon Roman Christendom and eventually succumbed to the spell 
of a civilization which had succeeded in holding them at bay, they 
ate the bread and drank the cup of the Christian mysteries without 
that saving self-examination which Paul had recommended to the 
Corinthians and which the Delphic Apollo, long before Paul's day, 
had enjoined upon all Hellenes who presumed to approach a shrine 
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once consecrated to older Minoan divinities whom the intrus 
Olympian had supplanted. In thus swallowing Roman Christianity 
whole, the Scandinavians were eating and drinking damnation to 
themselves. The strong wine of the South tainted and sterilized 
the elixir of Scandinavian culture and burst the bottles of the 
North European Barbarism within which this elixir was being 
gradually distilled, 

"The encounter between the Scandinavians and Orthodox Chris- 
tendom followed a parallel course; for, although Orthodox Christen- 
dom had borne no share in the responsibility for evoking the 
Scandinavian outbreak, it suffered incidentally from the conse- 
quences of the militant Western Christian offensive against the 
North European Barbarism in the generation of Charlemagne. The 
Scandinavian movement of expansion threatened to overwhelm 
both the Roman and the Orthodox Christian World simultaneously. 
While the Vikings who had taken to the North Sea sailed up the 
‘Thames to sack London in A.D. 842 and up the Seine to sack Paris 
in 845, other Vikings, who had taken to the Baltic and had threaded 
their way, by river and portage, across the whole breadth of Russia 
until they emerged on the Black Sea, sailed down the Bosphorus 
in A.D. 860 to sack Constantinople and only just failed to take the 
Imperial City by surprise. Thereafter, Constantinople, like Paris 
and London, endured and survived the ordeal of successive Scandi- 
navian assaults * and in the great war of A.D. 967-72 the East Roman 
Government first incited the Scandinavian prince of Russia, Svyato- 
slav, toinvade the rival Orthodox Christian Empire of Bulgaria over- 
land, and finally drove the formidable barbarian intruder out again, 
without being forced to concede to him, on Orthodox Christian 
soil, the equivalent of a Danelaw or a Ni -. The sequel to 
the treaty which Svyatoslav found himself compiled to condude 
with the East Roman Emperor John Zimisces at Drstra in A.D. 972 
was the same as the sequel to Guthrum’s treaty with Alfred in 
A.D. 878 and to Rollo’s with Charles in A.D. 911, except that the 
discomfiture of the Scandinavian aggressor was more signal on the 
Orthodox Christian front and his subsequent conversion more 


rapid. 

‘Thus, when the Vikings made their pacts with the Christian 
Powers—a Wessex and a France and an East Roman Empire—after 
having been flung back from the walls of Constantinople and Paris 
and London, the nascent Scandinavian Civilization was doomed; 
for nothing but the ferocity of the Northmen could save them from 
the fate to which their receptivity exposed them. In the collision 


? 1 Corinthians xii. 25. 
For the ordeal of Paris and London, see IT. D (v), Anner, on pp. 400-1, below. 
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between the Scandinavian Völkerwanderung and Christendom, 
there were only two possible alternative outcomes: either Christen- 
dom must be annihilated or the nascent Scandinavian Civilization 
must be rendered abortive by the conversion of its makers. When 
the former alternative was renounced, the second inevitably came 
to pass. The frail fabric of the native Scandinavian culture was 
now disintegrated by a foreign radiation which penetrated it, layer 
by layer, first on the economic plane and then on the political and 
finally on the cultural. On the political plane, Charlemagne the 
heir of Augustus ultimately exercised a more profound effect upon 
Scandinavian minds than Charlemagne the slayer of the Saxons. 
On the cultural plane, the process of peaceful penetration was 
completed when the Northmen accepted the very religion of the 
Southerners. 

"It was the wealth of the South that lured the Viking. . . . But the 
Northman was an apt pupil; he not only stole; he also imitated. He 
learnt to build fortresses and form a testudo, to imitate the high-prowed 
‘warship, the galleys of the South, in his own dragon ships; he learned to 
plan cities and order a state. A new goal for the ruler’s power arose . .. 
the figure of Charlemagne: "Carolus Magnus”. Even during his life- 
time, in the families of Northern kings in the West, men began to call 
their sons Karlus or Magnus; whenever a Magnus sul pue succcods 
to one of the Northern royal seats, this is a victory of the Carolus Magnus 
|. A kingship with external power, internal peace and order, and 
mori elevation, ande as the highest goal of princely ambition, 

'As the viking king moves in the direction of the Carolus Magnus 
ideal, the viking ships are transformed into merchant ships. At the 

ig of the Viking Age, they set forth on bloody expeditions; at the 

of the Viking Age, Scandinavian merchant towns have arisen along. 

all the coasts of Northern Europe from Novgorod to Bristol, Limerick, 

and Dublin, The Atlantic Ocean, the North Sea, and the Baltic Sea, 

formerly bare of ships, have now been absorbed into the realm of world 

trade. . . . Consciously or unconsciously, the Scandinavians acquire the 
handicrafts and art of foreign peoples. They adopt a metal currency. 

“The acceptance of Christianity was for many persons rather 
assimilation of European life than an expression of religious enthusiasm. 

‘The receptivity of the Northmen was indeed as sensitive on the 
cultural plane as on the economic or political; and here it was not 
merely imitative but also creative. 

“The old idea of the Vikings as sweeping like a storm across the lands 
they touched, destroying the wealth they found and leaving them- 
selves as poor as ever, has in our time had to give way to a breathless 
‘wonder at their craving for enrichment. ‘The gold they found has dis- 
appeared. But we have learnt now that there was gathered together in the 


? Olrik, op. eit, pp. 104-7- 
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North a treasury of knowledge and thought, poetry and dreams, that. 
ust have been brought hen fom street ‘despite the fact that such 
spiritual values are far more difficult to find and steal and carry safely 
home than precious stones or precious metals. ‘The Northmen seem to 
have been insatiable in the matter of such spiritual treasures... . [And] 
they had not only a passionate craving to convert the elements of foreign 
culture to their own enrichment, but they had also a mysterious power of 
string up culture and forcing it o yield what lay beneath i surface- 
Even this thirst for knowledge, however, is not the most surprising thing 
about them. ‘That they did learn and copy to a great extent is plain to 
see; but... there exists no magic formula whereby the culture of Viking 
times, as a whole, can be resolved into its original component parts. So 
thoroughly have they refashioned what they took, unt its thought and 
spirit are their own." 

‘The audacious attempt to re-cast the Christian culture in a 
Scandinavian mould was manifestly a forlorn hope. Yet a society 
which could summon up the spirit and exercise the imagination to 
essay this tour de force would not readily confess itself outmatched. 
And, although this spiritual encounter could have no other out- 
come than the assimilation of the weaker spiritual force by the 
stronger, the nascent Scandinavian Civilization did not reconcile 
itself to his spiritual discomfture without a struggle. The spell of 
quiescence which had given free play to the Scandinavian faculty 
of receptivity at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries was 
broken, before the latter century closed, by a fresh outburst of the 
furor barbaricus; this new fit of Berserker rage was provoked by a 
recognition of the strange and monstrous fact that the meek were 
fast inheriting the Scandinavian Earth; and the spirit of militant 
reaction was embodied, by the Northern poetic imagination of the 
day, in the heroic figure of Starkad the Old:* a mighty man of 
valour who, with a fervour worthy of a Syriac prophet, inspires the 
king his lord to cleanse his household from foreign abominations. 
In creating the image of this pagan zealot, the Scandinavian Society 
of the Viking Age was painting a portrait of itself. As he first 
appears upon the scene, Starkad victoriously repels the formidable 
‘oncoming tide of Christian influence; but as the poetic cycle of 
which Starkad is the hero develops, a tragic motif creeps in. In 
the latest version of the plot, the zealot himself is corrupted by the 
foreign abominations which he has denounced. For lust of foreign 
gold, Starkad betrays his master; and when we translate this poetry 
into prose, the upshot is that the tenth-century reaction was fore- 
doomed to failure, and that the victory of the Christian over the 


pi riobedh Vi: The Culture ofthe Teutons (London 1931, Milord, parts in a vl) 
“For am analysis and interpretation of the Starkad Cycle, se Olrik, op. cit, pp. 120-7. 
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Scandinavian Civilization was really assured before the tenth 
century was over. 

In the Scandinavian kingdoms of Russia, Denmark, and Norway, 
the formal outward act of conversion was imposed upon the people. 
wholesale by the arbitrary will of three contemporary princes: 
Vladimir the Great (regnabat A.D. 980-1015), Harald Gormsson 
(regnabat circa a.D. 940-86), and Olaf Tryggvason (regnabat A.D. 
995-1000). In Norway, strenuous resistance was offered to a royal 
command which was ostensibly actuated by nothing more reason- 
able than the determination of a masterful ruler to gratify a personal 
whim; and in Denmark and in Russia, where the royal commands 
were passively accepted by the princes! subjects, the princes them- 
selves appeared to be acting on immediate considerations of political 
expediency. Harald imposed Christianity on Denmark in A.D. 974 
as part of the purchase-price of peace from the Saxon emperor 
Otto II, who had invaded Denmark in force in reprisal for Danish 
raids on Saxony. Vladimir imposed Christianity on Russia in 
‘A.D. 989 in order to win the hand of a Christian princess, the sister 
of the East Roman Emperor Basil IT, and to obtain as her dowry 
a diplomatic ratification of his seizure of the East Roman fortress 
of Cherson in the Crimea.* 

‘At his despotic command, Peroun, the god of thunder, whom he had 
so long adored, was dupi through the streets of Kiow; and twelve 
sturdy barbarians battered with clubs the misshapen image, which was 
indignantly cast into the waters of the Borysthenes. The edict of Wolo- 
domir had proclaimed that all who should refuse the rites of baptism 
Would be treated as the enemies of God and their prince; and the rivers 
were instantly filled with many thousands of obedient Russians, who 
acquiesced in the truth and excellence of a doctrine which had been 
embraced by the great duke and his boyars.’> 


Vladimir's fiat may conceivably account for the mass-conversion of 
the docile Slavs on whom the Scandinavian pioneers in Russia had 
imposed their dominion. Yet the personal opportunism or caprice 
of a ruler seldom or never avails to bring about a wholesale and 

ent revolution in the religion of his subjects unless the 
religious change which the ruler enjoins is in accord with the preva- 
lent social tendencies of the place and the ime. This truth is 
‘eminently true in a turbulent and individualistic society such as the 


1 Kendle, T. D: A History of the Vikings (London 1930, Methuen), p. 103- 
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Scandinavian Society was in the Viking Age. The phenomenon 
that requires to be explained is not the conversion of Vladímir's 
pagan Slav subjects but rather the conversion of “I ":thatis 
to say, his pagan Swedish war-band; and the readiness of the head- 
strong Vikings to abandon their primitive paganism for alien re- 
ligions towards the end of the tenth century of the Christian Era, 
after kicking, Starkad-wise, against the pricks, was evidently the 
outcome of a deep and gradual psychological mass-movement with 
along rhythm: a movement which statecraft might bring to a head, 
but which it could not have initiated and could not arrest. The 
ripeness of the Russian Vikings for conversion in Vladimir's day 
was not only apparent to Vladimir himself but was also the main- 
spring of his religious policy, if there is any truth in the story that, 
before he finally opted for Orthodox Christianity, he investigated 
and compared the respective merits of Orthodoxy, Romanism, 
Judaism, and Islam.” And the Russian prince’s ultimate choice of 
Orthodox Christianity can probably be accounted for by the fact 
that, when once the Russian Vikings had failed to take Orthodox 
Christendom by storm, and when this failure had been followed by 
a substitution of peaceful for warlike relations between the dis- 
comfited barbarians and the civilization which had successfully 
repelled their assaults, then the attractiveness and prestige of Ortho- 
dox Christendom prevailed, in Russian imaginations, over the 
fainter impressions made upon them by the Roman Christian West 
or by the Islamic ‘Abbasid Caliphate or by Jewish Khazaria.? 
"The ambassadors or merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of the 
woods with the elegant superstition of Constantinople. They had gazed 
with admiration on the dome of St. Sophia: the lively pictures of saints 
and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the number and vestments of the 
priests, the pomp and order of the ceremonies; they were edified by the 
alternate succession of devout silence and harmonious song; nor was it 
difficult to persuade them that a choir of angels descended each day from. 
heaven to join in the devotion of the Christians. 


In general, 
“the conversion of the North was accomplished by voluntary means. Of 
‘course, we must not assume that compulsion was never used against any 
individual; the conditions of the times would forbid any such assump- 
tion. But no Scandinavian tribe was forced as a body to assume the new 
law. What happened was that leading men of the tribe appeared in 
considerable numbers as its advocates, drawing the stragglers in their 
wake. Behind the many decisions of the thing meetings in which the 
acceptance of Christianity was voted, we cannot always assume the 
2 Eae je n on ithaca see I. D (v), Annez, p. to below. 
? Gibbon, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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presence of a majority, but surely [always] that of a very important 
minority. And, once the choice had been made, it was never rescinded; 
we do not encounter any pagan reaction of real moment.”! 

The most illuminating instance of all was the conversion of Ice- 
land, and this for several reasons. In thefirst place, the Scandinavian 
‘community in Iceland was particularly remote from Christendom 
geographically. In the second placé, its political constitution and 

litical tradition were both peculiarly individualistic, so that in 
[eland it was even less easy than in other Scandinavian countries. 
to impose conversion upon the body-politic by the arbitrary fiat of 
an individual or even of a strong minority. In the third place, the 
Icelanders had been so powerfully stimulated by the challenge of 
migration overseas to a country still harder than their Norwegian 
homeland that they had raised the Scandinavian culture which they 
brought with them to higher degrees of aesthetic and intellectual 
intensity than were ever attained in any other part of the Scandi 
navian World,? so that, in abandoning paganism for Christiani 
they were sacrificing a more precious and more highly appreciated 
social heritage than any of the other Scandinavian converts (Rus- 
sians or Swedes or Danes or other Norwegians) were called upon 
to give up. Yet, in spite of these special obstacles which Fhe 
Christian propaganda had to overcome in Iceland, the Icelanders” 
own records of their conversion show plainly that the process was 
voluntary here as well as in other Scandinavian lands—if the word 
‘voluntary’ may fairly be used to describe a realistic recognition and 
unenthusiastic acceptance of a social and psychological necessity. 
The history of the momentous decision which was taken at the 
Althing in the June of a.D. 1000 is recounted as follows in the 
Njals Saga? 

“Both sides went to the Hill of Laws, and each, the Christian men as 
well as the heathen, took witness, and declared themselves out of the 
other's laws, and then there was such an uproar on the Hill of Laws that 
‘no man could hear the other's voice. 

‘After that men went away, and all thought things looked like, the 
greatest entanglement. The Christis 1s ir Speaker Hall 
SF the Side, but Hall went to Thorgir, the priest of Lightwater, who was 
the old Speaker of the law, and gave him three marks of silver to utter 
what the law should be, but still that was most hazardous counsel, since 
he was an heathen. 

“Thorgeir lay all that day on the ground, and spread a cloak over his 
head, so that no man spoke with him; but the day after men-went to the 
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Hill of Laws, and then Thorgeir bade them be silent and listen, and 
spoke thus— 


God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, but leave off all idol-worship, not expose children 
to perish and not eat horsefiesh. It shall be outlawry if such things are 
proved openly against any man; but if these things are done by stealth, 
then it shall be blameless.” 

"But all this heathendom was all done away with within a few years" 
space, so that those things were not allowed to be done either by stealth 


or openly. 
foe then uttered the law as to keeping the Lord's day and fast. 
days, Yuletide and Easter, and all the grenas lghulge and holidays. 

“The heathen men thought they had been greatly cheated; but still the 
True Faith was brought into the law, and so all men became Christian 
here in the land.’ 

Te was here in Iceland, where the act of conversion was influenced 
by external pressure to a lesser extent than anywhere else in the 
Scandinavian World, that the cultural consequences of conversion 
were most manifestly devastating. This spiritual devastation is 
conspicuous in this case for the reason, mentioned above, that the 
Icelanders, before their conversion, had raised the abortive Scandi- 
navian Civilization to its highest level of achievement, and for the 
further reason that the Scandinavian culture, as maintained in 
Iceland at this high pitch, differed markedly in many respects, and 
in most of these respects to its own advantage, from the con- 
temporary culture of Roman Christendom, 

ile the Roman, like the Orthodox Christian, Civilization was 
affiliated through the Christian Church to an antecedent civiliza- 
tion, and was only less potently dominated by the Hellenic past than 
was Orthodox Christendom itself, the relation of the abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization to the defunct and contemporary civiliza- 
tions of the South resembled rather the less intimate relation that had 
once subsisted between the Hellenic Civilization and the Minoan. 
The barbarian Vikings, like the barbarian Achaeans, were at first 
stimulated by their contact with the Southern cultures to create an 
original culture of their own rather than to bow down and worship 
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the established civilizations which they encountered; and this simi- 
larity between the Scandinavian and the Achaean reaction to alien 
societies goes far towards accounting for the similarity in éthos 
between the abortive Scandinavian and the successful Hellenic 
Civilization: a family likeness which is recognized on all hands and 
is indeed unmistakable. 

‘The Scandinavian éthos of the Viking and the post-Viking Age, 
as it is reflected in the Eddic and Skaldic poetry and in the Sagas, 
resembles the Hellenic éthos of the Heroic and the Early Classical 
Age, as itis reflected in the Homeric Epic and in the prose of Hero- 
dotus. Both these young civilizations are distinguished by a free- 
dom from the incubus of tradition, which gives them a precocious 
freshness and originality, and by a. freedom from the incubus of 
superstition, which gives them a precocious clarity and rationalism. 
‘Their members are fully aware both of the extent of their human 
powers and of these powers’ limitations; and this ever-present dual 
consciousness results in a combination of self-confidence with 
pessimism and of exaltation with melancholy, which is often 
puzzling, and always intriguing, to observers who have grown up 
in other spiritual environments. - 

In the Viking Movement, as in the Achaean Völkerwanderung, 
the 
‘presupposition was a people not only acquainted with maritime affairs, 
but p Pel ing ber ems ri ability to make far-reaching 
plans, and a gift for keen observation, always ready to find theadversary's 
weak points. ‘These powers seemed to grow with the increase of their 
tasks and the broadening of their horizon. Taken together, they 
duced a feeling of superiority and invincibility. "The compass o the 
World was multiplied many times. ‘The shut-in valley dweller had felt 
the world of trolls and monsters, whom Man might not tempt, to be 
close at hand. The boundaries of this world now widened immensely, 
and the viking pursued his horizon, directing his course over the sea 
though the keel of his boat might break the back of a mermaid, or ascend- 
ing to the Cave of the Giants in the farthest north to see whether this 
adventure was really so dangerous. It is true, the ancient terror re- 
mained in his soul, imparting the proper tension for the audacious 
venture; but at the sume time his ibora scr eesurance and matterof- 
factness grew into a conscious emphasis on the tangible and reasonable, 
into that “faith in their own power and strength” which the vikings 
professed-—in spite of all gods and trolls and mighty realms.”* 

‘This éthos which was tempered in adventurous action found 
expression in literary art. 

“The Sagas are partly indebted to a spirit of negative criticism and 
the resemblance in the Seld of religion. 
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restraint: a tendency not purely literary —corresponding, at any rate, to 
‘similar tendeneyapachal le, The energy he pater hele: 
tion of the Northern poetry, the love of all the wonders of Mythology, 
went along with practical and intellectual clearness of vision in matters 
that required cool judgement. ‘The ironical correction of sentiment, the 
tone of the adcocatus diaboli, is habitual with many of the Icelandic 
writers, and many of their heroes. “To see things as they really are", 
40 that no incantation could transform them, was one of the gifts of an 
Icelandic hero, and appears to have been shared by his count 
when they set themselves to compose the Sagas. The tone of the 5 
is generally kept as near as may be to that of the recital of true history. 
Nothing is allowed any preponderance over the story and the speeches in 
it, Te is the kind of story furthest removed from the common pathetic 
fallacies of the Middle Ages. The rationalist mind has cleared away all 
the sentimental and most of the superstitious encumbrances and in- 
drances of strong narrative. 

This original Scandinavian éthos, which attained its highest 
tension and finest harmony in Iceland, was relaxed and confused 
and eventually annibilated in consequence of the conversion of the 
Icelanders to Christianity. 

Tt is true that the abortive Scandinavian Civilization did not 
perish without a struggle on this remote island which had been the 
theatre of its greatest achievements. Indeed, the Icelandic scholars 
who committed the Sagas to writing and collected the Eddie 
and made the classic digests of Scandinavian Mythology and 
Genealogy and Law, were all possessed of a Christian as well as a 
Northern cultural background and education; and the century 
during which they flourished (circa A.D. 1150-1250) was some 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty years posterior to the 
date of the conversion.* Yet this backward-looking scholarship was 
the last achievement of the Icelandic genius; and it is significant 
that, although the Sagas acquired their final literary form in ‘the 
age of peace’ (which intervened between the act of conversion and 
the age of faction and scholarship), nevertheless ‘the age of the 
Sagas’, in the sense of the age from which the historical plots and 
historical characters of the Sagas were exclusively drawn, did not 
extend beyond about A.D. 1030: that is to say, beyond the deaths 
of the generation which was already in its prime by the time when 
the conversion to Christianity took place. Lives that had come to 
their maturity in the pre-Christian social environment and atmo- 
sphere were apparently the only stuff out of which Icelandic sagas 
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could be made. Icelanders who had sucked in the Christian tradi- 
tion with their mothers’ milk might be the collectors or even the 
composers, but they could never be the heroes, of these essentially 
pagan works of art. For the heroic Northern self-confidence could 
not dwell harmoniously in the same heart with the Christian con- 
viction of sin, nor the stoical Northern rationalism in the same 
mind with Christian sentiment and Christian superstition. 

As the alien civilization to which the Icelanders had capitulated 

in A.D. 1000 gradually establishes its dominion over their hearts and 
minds, 
‘a mysterious fantasy, pregnant with disaster, comes into being and 
carries off the victory over the ancient worldly wisdom and the poet's 
sense of proportion. In the bitter years of the Sturlung conflicts, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, the fear in people’s souls expresses 
itself constantly in visions and dreams, Elements that had once been 
subject to poetic domination now gradually gain the upper hand. The 
downfall of the Icelandic Free State brings about also a cessation of the 
national Saga literature. Preference is shown for the romantic saga, to 
which the cultivated aesthetic sense is now turned; its fantastic elements 
become stronger and stronger and digress farther and farther from 
reality, "The nation that once had so sharp an eye for the world of 
reality falls into slumber—politically, aesthetically, economically—and 
sleeps its sleep of centuries, full of disturbing dreams, while the elves 
shriek their shrill laughter from all the cliffs and the giants from all the 
rocky caves, while the Earth quakes, and the fire-mountains shine, and 
souls fiy about the crater of Hekla like black birds”! 


By the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, the Icelandic 
Kulturkampf is over and the paralysis of the Icelandic genius is 
complete. The clear light of the pale Northern sunshine has now 
been refracted through the exotic medium of a stained-glass win- 
dow; and the Icelandic mental landscape, thus weirdly illuminated, 
has become stupefyingly outlandi 


“Hauk Erlendsson, an Icelander of distinction in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, made a collection of treatises in one volume for his own amuse- 
xt and behoof. It contains the Volospd, the most famous of all the 

jorthern mythical poems, the Sibyl's song of the doom of the gods; it 
contains also the Landnámabók, the history of the Slonsaten et Tet 
land; Kristri Saga, the history of the conversion to Christianity; the 
history of Eric the Red, and Fóstbræðra Saga, the story of the two sworn 
brethren, Thorgeir and Thormod the poet. Besides these records of the 
history and the family traditions of Iceland and Greenland there are 
some mythical stories of later date, dealing with old mythical themes, 
such as the life of Ragnar Lodbrok. In one of them, the Heidreks Saga, 
are embedded some of the most memorable verses, after Volospd, in the 
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old style of Northern. the poem of the Wa The 
other contents of the book are at follows: pee ed md 

theological pieces; extracts from St. Augustine; the History of the 

the Description of Jerusalem; the Debate of Body and Soul; Algorisrus 
(by Hauk himself, who was an arithmetician); a version of the Brut and 
of Merlin’s Prophecy; Lucidarium, the most popular medieval handbook 
of popular science. ‘This is the collection, to which all the ends of the 
Earth have contributed, and it is in strange and far-fetched company 
like this that the Northern documents are In Greece, whatever 
early transactions there may have been with the wisdom of Egypt or 
Phoenicia, there is no such medley as this." 

‘The century in which Hauk Erlendsson’s mental vision was con- 
founded, and his mental abilities paralysed, by this criss-cross of 
broken intellectual lights was the tenth century since the Scandi- 
navian rear-guard of the Teutonic line (in the embattled army of 
the North European Barbarism) had struck out on an independent 
course of its own by parting company with the Teutonic van-guard 
at a moment when Goths and Vandals and Angles and Lombards 
had allowed themselves to be drawn, to their own eventual undoing, 
into the social vacuum produced by the break-up of the Roman 
Empire. During this millennium, the whole drama of an abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization had been played out from the first act 
to the last. After cultivating their native barbarism in their native 
fastness for some four centuries after their kinsmen and former 
neighbours had struck their tents and moved off westward and 
southward, the Scandinavians had been stimulated at last, by 
Charlemagne’s challenge, to break out in their turn; and then, in 
their Viking Age, they had made a supreme effort to overwhelm the 
civilizations of the South which they encountered on their war- 
path, and to establish in their stead a new Scandinavian Civilization 
erected on barbarian foundations and unencumbered by reminis- 

` cences of a traditional style or by traces of a traditional ground- 
p the fourteenth century of the Christian Era—the century 
in which Hauk Erlendsson lived—this ambitious Scandinavian 
terprise had lamentably miscarried. That century saw the extir- 
pation of the North European Barbarism finally consummated by 
the establishment of continuous contact between the Western 
Christian and the Orthodox Christian Civilization along a line 
stretching across the whole breadth of the European Continent 
from the coast of the Adriatic Sea to the coast of the Arctic Ocean; 
and this new line of demarcation cut sheer across the domain which 
the abortive Scandinavian Civilization had once staked out for itself. 
By the fourteenth century, the ci-devant Scandinavian dominion in 
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Russia had become incorporated into Orthodox Christendom, while 
Western Christendom had annexed Scandinavia itself with its over- 
‘seas outposts in the Orkneys and Shetlands and Hebrides and 
Faroes and Ireland and Iceland and Greenland. ‘The partitiori of 
the Scandinavian World between two alien civilizations was thus 
complete. 

We are now in a position to arrange the encounters between the 
North European Barbarism and the Southern Civilizations in a 
series, and to embrace them all in a single comparative survey. 

In the Achaean achievement, the North European Barbarism 
successfully performed the feat of begetting a new civilization on 
the site of a pre-existent civilization which had incorporated a layer 


of the barbarians into its ‘external proletariat’. In the Scandinavian , 


and the Irish endeavours, the same barbarism just fell short of 
repeating the same performance because the challenge from Roman 
Christendom was just too severe. The excessive severity of the 
challenge which defeated the Scandinavian and Irish endeavours— 
and the earlier endeavours of the Teutonic and Celtic van-guards 
a fortiori—proved inimical to success, no less than the deficiency 
of stimulus which handicapped the secluded Slavs. Thus our 
sequence of encounters between the North Europefn Barbarism 
and the several Southern civilizations does display the operation of 
“the law of diminishing returns’ in the movement of Challenge-and- 
Response in an instance in which the challenge is presented in the 
human sphere and not in the physical sphere. Moreover, our 
‘examination of theabortive Scandinavian and Far Western Christian 
civilizations has enabled us to define within quite narrow limits the 
locus of the point at which ‘the law of diminishing returns’ comes 
into play in this sequence of comparable encounters. The point 
has been located in the narrow interval between the severity of the 
challenge presented by the Minoan Civilization to the Achaeans— 
a challenge which is proved, by the resulting genesis of Hellenism, 
to haye been of the optimum degree—and the slightly enhanced 
severity of the challenge presented by Roman Christendom to the 
Irish and the Scandinavians: a challenge which is proved to have 
been excessive by the consequent abortion in which the embryonic 
Far Westem Christian and Scandinavian civilizations both met 
their fate, 


The Impact of Islam upon the Christendoms 

Another sequence of challenges in the human sphere in which 
we can locate with some precision the point at which ‘the law of 
diminishing returns’ comes into play is offered by a series of en- 
counters between the Islamic wave of Syriac religion and the pre- 
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ceding Christian wave, which had been emitted some six hundred 
years earlier from approximately the same point of 
departure. Each of these two successive waves travelled outwards in 
all directions in a circle with an ever expanding circumference but 
with a constant and identic centre; and the younger Islamic wave, 
travelling at a six hundred years’ time-interval in the older Christian. 
wave's wake, caught up and collided with different portions of the 
Christian wave in different sectors of the circumference of their 
common circular field at different moments and with different 
degrees of violence and with different results. 

If we take a comparative view of the several collisions between 
these two waves in the several sectors oftheir circular line of contact, 
we shall at once observe one instance in which a portion of the older 
Christian wave responded to the challenge of the younger Islamic 
wave impact with conspicuous success. When the Islamic wave 
impinged upon the Roman portion of the Christian wave in the 
western sector of their common circumference, it was Western 
Christendom and not Islam that ultimately profited by the en- 
counter. 

‘The Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors, who burst the bounds 
of Arabia in A.D. 632, took just a century to push their conquests, 
round the southern and western shores of the Mediterranean, from 
the former Arabian frontier of the Roman Empire to the southern 
bank of the Loire. As early as A.D, 647 they made the first move- 
ment to recapture for the Syriac Civilization (whose unconscious 
and unintentional champions they were) the colonial area in North- 
West Africa and in the Iberian Peninsula which had been first won 
from barbarism by Phoenician enterprise and then annexed by 
Hellenism as the spoils of Rome’s victory over Carthage, By A.D. 
713, the year which saw the completion of the Arab conquest of the 
Visigothic ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire in the Peninsula 
and in Septimania, the Arabs had not only recovered the whole of 
the former colonial domain of the Syriac Society in the Western 
Mediterranean but were penetrating into territory which had been 
originally won from barbarism not by Syriac Tyre and Carthage 
but by Hellenic Marseilles and Rome; and when ‘Abd-ar-Rahmin, 

d from the Pyrenees to the Loire in A.D. 732, he was break- 
ing ground which Hannibal himself had never trodden? 
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The only Syriac conqueror that had preceded the Muslim soldier 
in his invasion of Gaul was the Christian Church; and in this 
sector of the expanding circumference of the wave-field of Syriac 
religion, by the time when the Christian wave was here overtaken 
by the Islamic, the Christian wave, as we have observed above, 
had already differentiated itself locally into a specifically Roman 
Christendom which was struggling to become the chrysalis of a new 
Western Civilization ‘affliated’ to the Hellenic Civilization. The 
Arab invasion of Gaul in A.D. 732 struck this nascent Roman 
Christendom at a critical moment, when it had just emerged vic- 
torious from its struggle with the Far Western Christendom of ‘the 
Celtic Fringe”! and was on the verge of a still more formidable 
struggle with the Teutonic rear-guard of the North European 
Barbarism in Scandinavia? The challenge presented to Roman 
Christendom by the impact of Islam at this juncture was more 
severe than any challenge from the North European barbarians that 
it had to face either before or after.’ Yet, severe though this Islamic 
challenge to Roman Christendom was, the sequel showed that it 
was not excessive; for the actual effect of this collision of the Islamic 
wave with the western portion of the Christian wave was to stimu- 
ate Western Christendom over a long period and to a high degree. 

‘The strength of this stimulus is displayed in a whole series of 
responses. In this year A.D. 732 itself, ‘Abd-ar-Rahmiin’s attack 
upon the Continental European homeland of Western Christendom 
was repelled once and for all by Charles Martel. By the turn of the 
eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian Era, the Continental 
European border between Western Christendom and Dar-al-Islim 
had been pushed back from the northern to the southern foot of the 
Pyrenees.* At the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
Western Christians assumed the offensive against Dar-al-Islim 
along the hole Mediterranean front, from the Tberian Peninsula 
to Syria, in the great movement of political and economic expansion 
which is known as ‘the Crusades':s a movement which eventually 
engulfed Orthodox Christendom as well as Dar-al-Islim. At its 
furthest extent, this movement carried Western Christian arms 
down the whole length of the Peninsula and across the Straits of 
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Gibraltar to Ceuta, and from Italy over the stepping-stone of 
Sicily to the coasts of Tunisia and Tripoli, and from Europe outre. 
mer to Syria, and from Syria across the Euphrates to Edessa and 
across the Jordan to Kerak and even to the head of the Gulf of 
"Agabah—not to speak of ‘the Latin Empire’ of Constantinople and 
the cluster of petty principalities which a host of French and 
Venetian and Genoese and Catalan adventurers carved out for 
themselves in the Aegean as a sequel to ‘the Fourth Crusade’. On 
its economic side, the same movement carried Western trade much 
farther: from the Levant across Egypt to India and from the Black. 
Sea across the Eurasian Steppe to the Far East.? It is true that most 
of these deliberate economic and political conquests were ephemeral ; 
but even this ephemeral contact with Dàr-al-Islàm and with Ortho- 
dox Christendom on the economic and political planes was suffici- 
ently intimate to produce cultural effects upon Western life which 
were not only fruitful but enduring. 

‘Moreover, a portion of the political as well as the cultural con- 
‘quests was permanent. While the medieval Western principalities 
and colonies in the Levant were all eventually wrested away out of 
Western hands and gathered up into the Ottoman Empire, Cala- 
bria and Sicily and the Iberian Peninsula were permanently in- 
corporated into Western Christendom; and the incorporation of 
the Iberian Peninsula had momentous consequences, which we have 
reviewed already, in the histories of the West and of the World. 
"The Atlantic sea-front of the Peninsula from Lisbon to Cadiz, 
which the Western Christians conquered from Dar-al-Islim be- 
tween the middle of the twelfth and the middle of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian Era, became ‘the jumping-off ground’ from 
which the Portuguese and Castilian pioneers of Western overseas. 
expansion launched the Western Civilization upon the open Atlantic 
and thereby extended its potential domain, at one stroke, from the 
narrow bounds of Western. to all the navigable seas and 
habitable lands on the face of the globe. It was the spirit aroused in 
these Western Christian frontiersmen by their triumphant response 
to Muslim pressure that nerved them to hazard their lives on the 
apparently illimitable ocean; and it was the impetus acquired in 
their victorious counter-attack that carried them not only out into 
the great deep but right across it into new worlds beyond. 

‘Thus the challenge presented to Western Christendom by the 
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impact of Islam is manifestly proved, by the outcome of the en- 
counter, to have been highly stimulating, which is as much as to say 
that in this local encounter the challenge was presented in the 
optimum degree of severity. The west, however, was only one of 
several sectors of the concentric Christian and Islamic circles in 
which a collision between the two waves occurred. While Islam 
was colliding with Roman Christendom on the west, it was also 
colliding with Orthodox Christendom on the north and with Mono- 
physite is on the south and with Nestorian Christendom 
on the east. These several portions of Christendom, which were 
already alienated from one another spiritually before the Islamic 
wave welled up in the midst of them, were thenceforth also isolated 
from one another geographically as the Islamic wave, expanding in 
their wakes, drove them all outwards and asunder. In juence, 
each of these fragmentary Christendoms responded to the islamic 
challenge ly and independently on its own account, and 
these several responses to different presentations of an identic chal- 

can be compared with one another. 

TÉ Western Christendom responded to the challenge of Islam 
with success, that is the only instance of a successful response which 
this series of encounters will discover to us. In each of the three 
other encounters between Islam and a local Christendom, the 
Christian response was a failure; and when we investigate these 
failures we shall find that they were not all due to one and the same 
cause. The encounter between Islam and Monophysitism offers an 
example of a response which failed because the local presentation 
of the challenge was not sufficiently severe. In the encounters 
between Islam and Orthodoxy and between Islam and Nestorian- 
ism, the responses were failures because the severity of the challenge 
hc: nophysi failure is Abyssinia: a Mc hysite Christi: 

"The Monophysite failure is Abyssinia: a Monophysi jan 
lanii Shick hes serviced in dtr Africum feo. oe the 
southern periphery of the ci-devant Syriac World, to become one 
of the social curiosities of a latter-day Great Society. This Abys- 
sinian Monophysite Christendom is a curiosity nowadays on two 
accounts: in the first place on account of its sheer survival here, in 
almost complete isolation from other Christian communities, during 
the thirteen centuries that have elapsed since the Primitive Muslim 
Arabs conquered Egypt in A.D. 639-41;* in the second place on 
account of its extraordinarily low cultural level. “The common 
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Christianity? of Abyssinia and the West, in a world which the radia- 
tion of our Western Christian Civilization has now unified upon a 
Western basis, is a theme for satire to which only a Voltaire or a 
Gibbon could do justice. Though Christian Abyssinia has been 
admitted, with some heart-searching and hesitation, to membership 
in the League of Nations, she is a byword for disorder and bar- 
barity: the disorder of feudal and tribal anarchy and the barbarity 
of the slave-trade, In fact, the spectacle presented by the one 
indigenous African state that has succeeded in retaining its com- 
plete independence is perhaps the best justification that can be 
found for the partition of the rest of Africa among the European 
Powers. 

Consideration shows that the peculiarities of modern Abyssinia 
—the survival of her political independence in the midst of an 
Africa under European dominion, the survival of her Monophysite 

istianity in the borderland between Islam and paganism, the 

survival of her Semitic language between the Hamitic and Nilotic 

, and the stagnation of her culture at a level which is 

lly not much higher than the level of the adjacent Tropical 

African Barbarism—are all peculiarities which derive from the same 

cause: that is, from the virtual impregnability of the highland-fast- 
ness in which this Monophysite loss is ensconced. 

This is the explanation of Abyssinian survival-power. Each 
casual piece of jetsam that has been left stranded on this rock by the 
passage of successive waves of civilization has remained hi; 
dry beyond the reach of the waves that have followed. A iti 
language has mounted the plateau without succeeding in extin- 

ishing the Hamitic which preceded it; a Monophysite 
Ei has mounted wahowtsoccoding in eri te 
antecedent Judaism.* ‘The wave of Islam, and the mightier wave 
of our modern Western Civilization, have washed round the foot 
of the jent without submerging the summit. 

The occasions on which eee have swept up on to 


ity. 
sinia was in danger of Muslim conquest during the first half of the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Era when the Muslim inhabitants 
of the adjoining lowlands along the coasts of the Red Sea and the 
1 For the i 
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Gulf of Aden forestalled the Abyssinians in the acquisition of fire- 
arms; but the newfangled weapons which the Somalis had acquired 
fom from the “Oumanlis were acquired by the Abyssinians from the 

'ortuguese a quarter of a century later, just in time to save 
siia from destruction’ Thercfter, when the Portuguese had 
served their turn and had begun to make themselves a nuisance by 
attempting to convert Abyssinian Christendom from Monophysit- 
ism to Roman Catholicism, the Western version of Christianity was 
suppressed and all Westerners—priests and laymen alike—were 
expelled in the ‘thirties’ of the seventeenth century, at the moment 
when the same policy was being carried out against the same intru- 
sive forces in Japan.* 

Like contemporary Japan, Abyssinia then retired into deliberate 
isolation, which lasted until it was eventually broken by the British 
military expedition to Magdala in 1868. This was a portent of 
recurring danger from abroad which corresponded in Abyssinian 
history to the appearance of Commodore Perry's squadron in Yedo 
Bay in 1853. For the subsequent ‘opening-up of Africa’ by Euro- 
pean Powers whose weapons had just achieved another sudden 

in deadliness—this time in consequence of the Industrial 
Revolution “exponed Abyssinia once more, towards the close of the 
nineteenth centiry, to the menace of foreign conquest which she 
had had to face in the sixteenth century. This time the formidably 
armed invaders were not the local Muslims from the Somali coast 
but a European nation from overseas, the Italians; but once again 
Abyssinia was saved from destruction by receiving in the nick of 
time, from friendly handa, consignment of the deadly weapons 
that were being used against her. In ‘the eighteen-nineties’, the 
Negus Menelik was supplied with breech-loading rifles by the 
French, as in ‘the sixteen-forties’ his predecessor Claudius had been 
supplied by the Portuguese with matchlocks; and in consequence 
the Italians suffered as signal and decisive a defeat at Abyssinian 
hands at Adowa in 1896 as the Muslims had suffered at Woina Dega 
in 1543- 

‘Thus the only two serious foreign attacks which Abyssinia has 
had to face during the fifteen or sixteen centuries that have 
elapsed since her conversion were both repelled too quickly and too 
decisively to serve as stimulating ordeals. The conversion itself has 
been both the first and the last stirring event in Abyssinian history; 
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both before and after, uneventfulness has been the rule; and there. 
is a remarkable contrast between the profound and enduring effect 
that was made on Japanese minds by the naval demonstration of 
Commodore Perry and the apparent indifference of the Abyssinians 
to the military operations of Lord Napier of Magdala. If the 
Abyssinians have reacted so much less vigorously than the Japanese 
to our modern Western pressure, that is because the stimulus of the 
human environment is robbed of half ts effect on Abyssinian minds 
by a knowledge, born of long experience, that the physical environ- 
ment can be relied upon to relieve the inhabitants of the Abyssinian 
highlands from most of the onus of self-preservation. 

‘This persistent lack of stimulus fully accounts for the lowness of 
the cultural level at which Abyssinian Christendom stands to-day. 
‘This sheltered Christian society could afford to let the salt of 
Christianity lose its savour—to relapse almost to the pre-Christian 
level and to remain at that low level in perpetuity—because its 
survival was almost automatically secured by the impregnability of 
the physical fasiness in which it had barricaded itself. fn fac, the 
backwardness of Monophysite Christendom on the Abyssinian 
Plateau is due to precisely the same cause as the failure of Primitive 
Maan to create any indigenous civilization in the adjacent forests and. 
savannahs of Tropical Africa.! is 

‘Thus the response of Abyssinian Monophysitism to the challenge 
of Islam was a failure because this challenge, like all the challenges 
with which the Abyssinians have ever been confronted, was miti- 
gated, to a point far below the optimum degree of severity, by the 
impregnability of the local physical environment. On the other 
hand, the responses of Anatolian Orthodoxy and Transoxanian 
Nestorianism to the Islamic challenge were failures for just the 
opposite reason. 

‘While the wave of Islamic ion impinged upon Western 
Christendom in Gaul with stimulating vigour and washed ineffec- 
tively round the impregnable fastness of Monophysitism in Abys- 
sinia, it broke upon Orthodox Christendom in Anatolia with almost 
overwhelming force. Whereas Transpyrenaean Europe was almost 


from the launching of the original Arab offensive in a.D. 632 until 
the break-up of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in the tenth century of the 
Christian Era, the Arab military efforts which were concentrated 
enon hio ate enr dioe aon in Tove Afri, 
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upon this Anatolian front were considerably greater than the con- 
porary efforts which resulted in more spectacular conquests on 
other fronts. Inthe first phase, the Arabs sought to put ‘Rom’ out 
of action and to overwhelm Orthodox Christendom altogether by 
striking, right across Anatolia, at the Imperial City itself; and they 
came within an ace of attaining this ambitious objective when they 
besieged Constantinople in A.D. 673-7 and again in A.D. 717-18. 
Even after the failure of the second siege, when the frontier between 
Rim and Dár-al-Islám settled down along a more or less stable line 
coinciding with the physical barrier of the Taurus Range, the sur- 
viving Anatolian domain of Orthodox Christendom was regularly 
raided by the Muslims twice a year, in spring and in autumn, from 
their place d'armes in the Cilician plain at Tarsus. 

Thus Orthodox Christendom had to resist a pressure from Islam 
which was distinctly more severe than the pressure from the same 
force to which Western Christendom was exposed, and infinitely 
re severe than any Islamic pressure upon Monophysite Abys- 


brief spell of illusory power and prosperity, to break down and 
kiere perra 
Christian Era, just at the time when thesister civilization. of Western 
Christendom was surmounting its early difficulties and entering 
upon that course of almost uninterrupted progress which has carried 
it to the pinnacle on which it stands to-day. 

o The political expedient which Arab Mualim pressure, impelled 

odor Christendom to adopt was the evocation of a ‘ghost of 

the Roman Empire: a fat ei which was achieved effectively, an 
therefore dieastousiy, in the Orthodox Christan World by Leo 
the Syrian about two generations before it was attempted unsuc- 
cessfully, and therefore innocuously, in Western Christendom by 
Charlemagne. The disastrous effects of this Orthodox Christian 
tour de force have been mentioned in passing already? and are 
examined in greater detail below.? In this place itis sufficient to take 
note of two of these effects, RTA M 

1 For these periodie the Barten Caliphate 
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"The general effect was a premature and excessive aggrandizement 
of the State in Orthodox Christian social life at the expense of al 
other institutions. The particular effect was the speciai consequence 
of the aggrandizement of the Orthodox Christian State at the ex- 
pense of the Orthodox Christian Church. In Orthodox Christen- 
dom in the eighth century the Church sufered a fate which it 
escaped in Western Christendom until the sixteenth century, and 
which it only suffered then, immediately and completely, in those 
Western Christian countries that turned Protestant. In the eighth 
century, the Orthodox Christian Church was relegated to the 
position of a department of state; and thus, instead of serving as an 
institutional embodiment of the unity of Society, as the Roman 
Church served during the Western "middle ages’, the Orthodox 
Church served from the outset, like the ‘established’ churches of 
Protestant states in the modern age of Western history, to accen- 
tuate and aggravate the division and the strife which were produced 
in the bosom of Society by its articulation into sovereign indepen- 
dent states. The ultimate consequence was an internecine hundred 
" war between an East Roman Empire and Patriarchate on the 
One side and a Bulgarian Empire and Patriarchate on the other 
which ended in a ‘knock-out blow’; and this self-inflicted wound 
was the death of the Orthodox Christian Society. 

Tt will be seen that the premature breakdown of the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization was the penalty of malformation due to over- 
strain, and that this overstrain was imposed upon the Orthodox 
Christian social fabric by the necessity of resisting the Islamic 
impact. In other words, the severity of the challenge which 
Islamic impact presented to Orthodox Christendom was excessive, 


The Abortive Far Eastern Christian Civilization 

If we now turn our attention, in conclusion, to the eastern sector 
of the circular line of contact between the Christendoms and Islam, 
and examine the effects of the Islamic impact upon Nestorian 
Christendom, we shall find that the severity of the challenge here 
was greater still. An ordeal which condemned the Orthodox Chris- 
tian Civilization to die a premature death actually prevented a ‘Far 
Eastern Christian Civilization’ from being born. 

"This embryonic Far Eastern Christian Civilization in a Nestorian 
chrysalis, which the Islamic impact rendered abortive, was germi- 
nating in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin; and the blow that robbed it of 
its chance of coming to life was the permanent annexation of the 


1 For the Ottoman sequel to this ‘time of troubles’ in Orthodox Christendom, see 
Part IIL. A. vol, ii, pp. 26-7, below. 
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been politically divorced from the rest of the Syriac World for the 
best part of nine centuries; and this political divorce had been 
followed by a cultural estrangement. 

"The frontier drawn across the ancient Syriac domain from the 
highlands of Afghanistan down the basin of the Murghab and out. 
on to the Transcaspian Steppe, which the Arab conquest of the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin obliterated in A.D. 737-41, was as old, and as 
deeply scored, as the more famous frontier- running from the 
Armenian highlands down the Euphrates Basin and out on to the 
North Arabian Steppe—which the Arabs had obliterated in A.D. 
632-41, when they had conquered the Sasanian Empire with one 
hand and the Syriac provinces of the Roman Empire with the óther. 
Moreover, the conquest of Transoxania, which was relatively re- 
mote from the Arabs’ base of operations, instead of lying at the 
threshold of Arabia like Syria and ‘Iraq, was only undertaken after 
along delay and was only carried through to a successful conclusion. 
after strenuous exertions. The Arabs had completed the conquest 
of the Sasanian dominions, up to the line of the Murghab, by A.D. 
651; they did not seriously attempt the conquest of the 
Jexictes Basin till more than fifty years later, in AD. 705; and their 
‘successive attempts, which began in that year, all failed to achieve 
more than a transitory success until in A.D. 736 the Arab com- 
mander Asad, like the Macedonian Alexander before him,* sup- 
plemented an ineffective policy of force by a masterly policy of 
conciliation.’ Even so, the definitive Arab conquest of Transoxania, 
which followed in A.D. 737-41, was not confirmed until the Chinese, 
who had been supporting the "Transoxanians in their resistance, 
were defeated by the Arabs on the banks of the River Talas in 
A.D. 751, justa century after the Arabs had reached the banks of the 
Murghab. 

footnotes 2 and 3; EDD 237, Capo M 


ition which was germinating in the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin at the time of the Arab conquest, and which resisted 
the annihilating impact so obstinately, though ultimately in vain, 
was the product of Central Asian history during those eight or nine 

preceding centuries during which the Oxus-Jaxartes Besa hadboea 
living a life of its own with special functions and special expe: 

"The intrusion of Hellenism into the Syriac World at the heels of 
Alexander the Great affected the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin as profoundly 
as any other part of the Syriac domain, notwithstanding the fact 
that Transoxania lay at the opposite extremity of the Sync World 
tothe point at which Hellenism had made its etry. In spite of this 
geographical remoteness, the Bactrian and Sogdian oases received 
a greater infusion of Greek colonists—and therewith a stronger 
tincture of Hellenic culture—than many regions which lay nearer 
to the Aegean: the reason, no doubt, being the intrinsic importance 
of Transoxania as the march over the Nomads of the 
Eurasian Steppe. The process of Hellenization was even intensi- 
fied, for ime, when spe orn Casal Kee ead 
their political connexion with the Seleucid Macedonian 'successor- 
state’ of the Achaemenian Empire in the middle of the third century 
B.C. and set up a Bactrian Greek Empire of their own; but there 
were other sequels to this Central Asian Greek secession which 
were of greater historical moment. 

In the first place, the hostility between the Bactrian Greek Power 
and the Seleucid Power set up a barrier between the Oxus-Jaxartes 


the so-called Parthian Empire In the second place, the Bactrian 
Greeks turned their arms India and thereby opened the 
way for the intrusion of Hellenism upon the Indic World: an in- 


1 gris fanctin of he Oxun- Jers Dain, ee IT, D, (9), pp. 138-5, ahve 
2 The founders of e ee ee Vor and s Weal me ne the 


to the northern rim. 
of the Iranian Plateu cirea 250 n.c. and since their new home ay inthe old Achaemenian 
province of Parthia, the Parthian name "e applied both to the new arrive 
Shemacives and to the empire which they eventually Guilt up round this territorial 
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325 8.c.? In the third place, the Greek Power in Bactria, alienated 
asit was from the Seleucidae and cut off from the main body of the 
Hellenic World by the rise of the Parthians in Khurisin, 
unequal to the task of holding the Eurasian border of the Hellenized 
Syriac World against Nomad pressure. 

In the last of the second century B.C., the Nomads broke 
through the Bactrian frontier defences in two successive waves— 
Sakas? and ‘Indo-Parthians’ in the van, Yuechi or Kushans in the 
rear—submerged the oases of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and flooded 
on round, or over, the Hindu Kush into India in the footsteps of 
the antecedent Bactrian Greek conquerors. This barbarian Völker- 
wanderung put an end to Greek rule in Central Asia and in India, 
It did not, however, extinguish Hellenic culture in the regions on 
either side of the Hindu Kush which the Bactrian Greek princes 
had united under their sceptre. These Eurasian barbarians were 
Philhellenes;? and under their aegis Hellenism survived to be an 
effective cultural force in the Kushan Empire, which was brought 
into existence in the first century of the Christian Era by the re- 
union of all the ci-devant Bactrian Greek dominions under the rule 
of an ex-Nomad dynasty. ‘The effect of the Nomad influx was un- 
favourable not to Hellenism but rather to the Syriac Civilization in 
Central Asia. The cumulative effect of all the events that have just 
been recited was temporarily to disconnect the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
from the Syriac World and to connect it up with the Indic World 
instead, ‘The north-eastern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau be- 
came a cultural and political barrier, whereas the statesmanship of 
local Greek and, Kushan empire-builders temporarily ‘abolished 
the Hindu Kush’ as Louis XIV boasted himself to have ‘abolished 
the Pyrenees’. 

During the four hundred years or so—from the second century 


ing together of Syria and the Hellenic World for an approximately 
‘equal length of time under the Roman Empire. In either case, the 
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political union of heterogeneous cultural elements generated a great 
Eyncretistic religion: in the one case the Syro-Helleni religion of 
Catholic ity, in the other case the Indo-Hellenic religion 
of Mahayanian Buddhism. The Mahayana grew up within the 
framework of the Kushan Empire as the Catholic Church grew up 
within the framework of the Empire; but in Central Asia 
the situation was complicated by further factors. 

One new factor was that, under the Kushan régime, the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin ceased to be a march between a civilization and a bar- 
barism and became, instead, a corridor along which three different 
civilizations entered into communication with one another. In the 
last quarter of the second century B.C., immediately after the exo- 
dus of the Sakas and the Yuechi from the Central Asian Steppe, the 
Sinic Society, which at thattime was living, under the Han Dynasty, 
through its universal state, expanded its spheres of exploration and 
influence westward, beyond the western extremity of the Great 
Wall, along the line of oases in the Tarim Basin, and thereby estab- 
lished contact with the Hellenic and the Indic Civilization which 
were then beginning, under the auspices of the Bactrian Greek 
Empire, to blend with one another in the Basin of the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus. The resultant commerce of cultures along this Central 
Asian corridor became more active at the turn of the first and 
second centuries of the Christian Era, when the dust of the Nomad 
Völkerwanderung was subsiding. The Han Empire and the Kushan 
Empire marched with one another in Central Asia for at least a cen- 
tury (circa A.D. 75-175); in the wars between them, the oases of the 
‘Tarim Basin were bandied to and fro between the one Power and 
the other; and thus the seeds of the Mahayana which were sown 
in the Tarim Basin during the periods when it was under Kushan 
rule were able to propagate themselves in the Far East during the 

riods when the Tarim Basin was united politically with China. 
Ta consequence, the Mahayana did not remain confined to the 
Kushan Empire in which it had originated. After issuing out of 
India across the North-West Frontier, it passed on in a curving 
orbit—skirting Tibet on three sides—through the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin and the Tarim Basin into the Far East;! and, like Catholic 
Christianity, it was destined to receive more honour in a new world 
than in its own birthplace. At the present day, the Mahayana is a 
mighty power in China and Korea and Japan while it is extinct in 

India and Central Asia. 

‘The extinction of Mahayanian Buddhism in India through the 
rise of a ‘totalitarian’ Indic religion in the shape of Hinduism does 

* On the route by which the Mahayana reached the Far East, se IL D (vi), Annex, 
p. 405, footnote 1, blow. 
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not here concern us? t extinction in Central Asa where as in 
India, this was a gradual process—was due to a res e 
Syriac Civilization which made itself felt in all parts of the buried, 
but not dead, Syriac body social. From the third century of the 
Christian Era onwards, this Syriac risorgimento manifested itself, 
as we have noticed in another connexion,” in the waves of religion 
which were periodically emitted by the Syriac internal proletariat. 
While Judaism had only defied Hellenism as a forlorn hope and 
Catholic Christianity had not defied Hellenism at all but had found 
its field of action in the Hellenic World as a Syro-Hellenic syn- 
cretism, most of the subsequent Syriac religious movements were 
deliberate and successful anti-Hellenic reactions.) In the third 
century of the Christian Era, a Zoroastrian Church Militant consti- 
tuted itself the established church of a Sasanian state whose mission 
was to fight Hellenism with temporal weapons by wresting back all 
ex-Achaemenian territories from the Roman Empire. In the fifth 
century, the Nestorian and Monophysite movements sought to 
wrest back Christianity itself from the Hellenizers by recovering 
the Syriac gold in the Christian syncretism from its Hellenic alloy; 
and both these anti-Hellenic Christian movements managed to sur- 
vive: Nestorianism outside and Monophysitism actually inside the 
Roman frontiers. 

"The frontier between the Roman and Sasanian Empires was the 
line along which these battles were fought; but the forces there 
brought into action soon began to make Ives felt, as well, on 
the opposite frontier of the Sasanian Empire, where it marched 
with other ex-Achaemenian territories in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 
"The Kushan Empire broke up about the time when the Sasanian 
Empire came into existence; but the Sasanidae were no more suc- 
cessful on the north-east than they were on the west in their long 
efforts to restore the lost unity of the Syriac World by force of arms. 
"The political heirs of the Kushans were not the Sasanidae but two 
fresh hordes of Nomad invaders who were carried out of the Steppes 
in this direction in the ensuing period of disturbance in Eurasia 
(circa a.D. 375-675). The Huns overran the ci-devant Kushan 
dominions in both Central Asia and India in the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian Era; and the White Huns or Ephthalites, 
who had fastened upon the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, were supplanted 


1o this matter, see L C G) O), vol. i, pp: Ss and 87, above, and II D (v), Annex, 
in the present vile, p. os, cotone 1, and V C () (€, vel. v, Pp: 1359, a8 wel 
in the pent volumne, P: 405, V.C Gas, wal v, pp. 1369, w well 
227 Pp. ae 4, end aod above. i 
^ Manichaeism may be regerded as a partial exception. At any mae, it took paina, like 
Catholic Christanity before it, to pr cif n the Hellenic Worid. Boch Mani- 
irm spica de Zonas erablaled cuui af the Serin Epi. (ues forbir 
as aginst the Zoroantrian eal the Sannian Empire {See further 
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there by the Turks in A.D. 563-8. Thus the political divorce of the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin from the rest of the Syriac World was still 
maintained. On the other hand, the Syriac Civilization began to 
recapture its lost Central Asian provinces not by force of arms but 
by the peaceful penetration of religious propaganda, 

In this north-eastward expansion of Syriac religion, Zoroastrian- 
ism might have been expected to play the leading part in virtue of 
the geographical proximity of its base of operations on the Iranian 
Plateau; but it actually failed to play this part because it was handi- 
capped by its status as the established religion of the Sasanian 
Empire, with which the rulers of Central Asia were at enmity. ‘The 
Syriac religions which did successfully penetrate the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin under the Ephthalite and the Turkish régime were those 
which had been subjected to persecution in the empires in which 
they had first raised their heads; for their adherents were driven 
by force majeure to seek asylum abroad and were readily received 
by the Powers which were at enmity with the ting Govern- 
ments, since the persecuted refugees could fall under no suspicion 
of intending to act as the secret agents of Governments before 
whose face they had fled. Thus Manichaeism, which was proscribed 
and persecuted in the Sasanian Empire in the third century of 
the Christian Era, and Mazdakism, which had the same experience 
in the Sasanian Empire in the fifth century, and Nestorianism, 
which was proscribed and persecuted in the fifth century in the 
Roman Empire and was therefore granted free passage into and 
across the Sasanian dominions, all in turn passed on into the 
Central Asian corridor and made their way through it into the Far 
East! This new north-eastward radiation of Syriac culture in the 
form of religious waves was so vigorous that the Nestorian Christian 
wave, which was the latest in the series, had already reached the 
capital of the T'ang Empire, Si Ngan, in A.D. 636,? only just over 
two hundred years after the outcome of the Council of Ephesus had 
made life impossible for the Nestorians within the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire in a.D. 431. Contemporaneously, the 
appears to have decreased in Central Asia as the Syriac religions 
increased. In the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, it was evidently in decline. 
by the time when the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
(Yuan Chwang) traversed the Central Asian corridor from east to 
West circa A.D. 629, en route from China to India? 

This was the situation in Central Asia at the moment when the 
Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors of the Sasanian Empire com- 

1 See Barthold, W.: Zur Geschichte det Christentums in Mitul Aion bis sur mongo- 
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pleted their conquest by reaching the Sasanids’ north-east frontier 
along the River Murghab in A.D. 651.1 Their advent raised a 
‘momentous issue. Would the new Islamic wave of Syriac religion 
roll on in the wake of the preceding Nestorian and Mazdakite and 
Manichaean waves until it broke, in its turn, upon the western 
borders of the Far Eastern World? Or would the Nestorian 
Christendom which bad forestalled Islam in Central Asia succeed 
in resisting and repelling the Islamic impact? In other terms, was 
the embryo of a TY thar Eastern Chistian Civilization in the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin to succeed or to fail in coming to birth? 

‘In the middle of the seventh century of the Christian Era, all the 
local conditions in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin appear to have been in 
favour of the genesis of a new civilization there. ‘There had been 
a long and thorough local intermingling of cultures: Syriac and 
Hellenic and Indic. ‘There had been an equally long and thorough 
loa intermingling of aces: an indigenous Iranian peasantry over- 
laid by a deposit of Iranian-speaking Nomads in the second century 
a.c. and by a further layer of Turkish speaking Nomads (Ephtba- 
lites and Turks) in the fifth and sixth centuries of the isti; 
Era. And this fruitful diversity of the human element was pre- 
served and accentuated by the character of the physical environment. 
"The concentration of the sedentary inhabitants into a number of 
separate fortified oases (working together, it may be, with a linger- 
ing memory of the Hellenic social tradition which had been im- 

‘Alexander and his successors) had resulted in the social 
articulation of the country into a number of politically independent 
but economically and culturally inter-connected city-states; and 
the princes and merchants of these city-states were on good terms 
with their Ephthalite and Turkish Nomad overlords, who were 
enlightened enough to understand that their own true advantage 
lay in fostering the prosperity of their sedentary vassals and not in 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg. 

“The golden egg’ of seventh-century Asia was the transit- 
trade along the corridor between the still surviving Roman Empire 
and the ‘ghost’ of the Sinic universal state which had just been 
revived in the Far East under the dynasties of the Suei and the 
T'ang. Under the aegis of the Ephthalite and Turkish khans, this 
trans-steppe commerce (which resembled maritime rather than 
overland trade) was being conducted, with profit to all parties con- 
‘cerned, by the merchants of the TTransoxanian cities; and this 

1 See the masterly description in Gibb, op. cit pp rat ai 
poaae ia Naran ente hina ai du prem dn iw Dahar ioniad tor 


Nestorianism bot Islam, 
3 For the role of the T'ang Empire as a ‘ghost’ of the Han Empire, see Part X, below. 
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commerce was opening up, for the embryonic new civilization of 
the communities that were conducting it, the vast hinterland of the 
Eurasian Steppe. Transoxania possesses greater natural advantages 
as a ‘jumping-off ground’ for the conquest of the Steppe by a 
sedentary society than any of the other settled regions by which the 
coasts of the great Eurasian Steppe are bounded; and we have 
observed already! that even in the actual event, when Nestorianism 
had been robbed of its Central Asian base of operations through the 
Muslim conquest of Transoxania in A.D. 737-41, it very nearly 
succeeded in permanently converting the whole of the Eurasian 
Nomadic Society, 

‘Thus, in the middle of the seventh century of the Christian Era, 
the new embryonic civilization in Central Asia had fair prospects 
in every quarter except the south-west, where the wave of Islam 
was welling up and menacingly raising its crest. If that menacing 
tide had been successfully stemmed, we must suppose that the 
embryo would have come to birth, and we can even conjecture to 
some extent the physiognomy which this civilization would have 
assumed if it had not been abortive, 

‘The ‘Far Eastern Christian Civilization’ of Central Asia would 
probably have displayed a certain resemblance to the ‘Far Western 
Christian Civilization’ of Ireland.? The introduction of the germ 
of Christianity into Central Asia by Nestorian missionaries, just 
before Central Asia was isolated from the other Christendoms by 
the welling up of the Islamic wave in the midst of them, was 
analogous to the introduction of the germ of Christianity into Ire- 
land by Saint Patrick just before Ireland was isolated from the other 
Christendoms by the settlement of the pagan English barbarians in 
Britain. In these circumstances, we have observed how, in Ireland, 
Christianity blended harmoni indi 


incidence as Ireland was screened from the incidence of the English 
assault by a Welsh buffer, we may conjecture that in those circum- 
stances Nestorian Christianity would have followed the same course * 
in the Far East that Patrician Christianity actually followed in the 
Far West. We can imagine Central Asian Nestorianism coming to 
some permanent local understanding with the Mahayana—and 
aps even with the remnants of Zoroastrianism as well; for the 
Duschen who maintained their independence in a fastness be- 
tween the Elbruz Mountains and the Caspian for two or three 
hundred years after the Arab conquest of the rest of the Sasanian 
+ In IL D (và, on pp. 237-8, abor. 2 See pp. 33-8, above. 
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Empire, had been chastened by adversity. In their new predica- 
ment they would assuredly have abandoned their traditional ex- 
clusiveness and intolerance (which had lost their raison d'étre after 
the overthrow of the empire in which Zoroastrianism had been the 
established church); and we can imagine them making common 
cause with any forces in Central Asia which could offer them a 
point @appui for that resistance to Islam which had become their 
absorbing occupation. We have, then, to conceive of the unrealized 
‘Far Eastern Christian Civilization’ as based upon an entente be- 
tween Nestorianism on the one hand and Buddhism and Zoro- 
astrianism on the other: an entente which might have taken the 
alternative forms of coalescence (like the coalescence between 
Christianity and the Cele Paganism in Ireland) or of eclecticism 
(like the abortive Neoplatonic Church of the Emperor Julian or the 
successful eclectic religion of Hinduism)' or of ‘tri-religionism’ (like 
the simultaneous practice of the Mahayana with Confucianism and 
‘Taoism by Buddhists in latter-day China, and with Confucianism 
and Shintoism by Buddhists in latter-day Japan).* On any of these 
alternative bases, we can imagine the rise of a great creative ‘Far 
Eastern Christian Civilization’ and picture it spreading from the 
oases of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin over the Eurasian Steppe, and 
from Eurasia into the other regions round about. 

Why did this potential ‘Far Eastern Christian Civilization’ fail to 
materialize? Or, in concrete terms, why did the Nestorian Christen- 
dom of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin fail to resist the impact of the Arab 
Muslim conquerors during the critical century A.D. 651-751? The 
problem can be stated in this way: In (let us say) A.D. 721, the 
strategic position of the Arabs vis-d-ois the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
was not unlike their position at the same moment vis-d-vis Gaul, 
On both their Central Asian and their European front, at that 
moment, the Arabs were standing just on the farther side of a well- 
defined physical boundary at the threshold of a new world which 
they might or might not proceed to conquer. As early as A.D. 713, 
Musa had quietly occupied Septimania, while Qutaybah’s more 
ambitious Central Asian campaigns of A.D. 705-15 had evoked a 
more vigorous riposte, with the result that, by the year 721, the 
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Arabs’ holdings in Tukharistan and Transoxania, beyond the north- 
eastern foot of the Iranian Plateau, were no larger than their con- 
temporary holdings in Gaul, beyond the northern foot of the 
Pyrenees.! By the year 732, after another dozen years of campaign- 
ing on either front, the respective positions were still apparently the 
same. By the beginning of the year 732, in consequence of the disas- ` 
trous Battle of the Pass in 731, the Arabs had lost all but three posts 
beyond the Oxus, and all but one or two in Tukharistan; while 
at the same date, owing to the (less serious) reverse at Tours, they 
had retreated again to the Septimanian extremity of Gaul. Ultimate 
success was not in either case out of the question, but experience 
seemed to show that in both areas it could only be purchased at the 
price of great and sustained military efforts. In both areas, how- 
ever, the sequel failed to bear out the natural expectations. The 
Battle of Tours was accepted as final, and from that time onwards 
the Arabs often lost, but practically never gained, ground on their 
north-western frontier. On the other hand, the seemingly not less 
serious situation on the north-east was so dramatically reversed 
during the next nine years that by A.D. 741 the whole of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin had been incorporated definitively into the Arab 
Empire at a relatively small cost in the shape of fresh military 
operations. 

How are we to account for the remarkable difference between 
Arab military fortunes in these two war-zones? Why did the Arabs 
fail to conquer Gaul and succeed in conquering Transoxania? One 
obvious explanation is to be found in the very much greater distance 
of the European war-zone from the Arab base of operations. We 
have already had otcasion? to remark upon the inordinate length 
of ‘Abd-ar-Rahmin’s line of communications in A.D. 732 by the 
time when he had reached the Loire. The distance overland’ (and 
the Arabs did not command the Mediterranean) from the Umay- 
yads' capital at Damascus to Narbonne, their advanced base on the 
threshold of Gaul, is approximately twice as great as the distance 
from Damascus to Mery, their advanced base on the threshold of 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin. "This difference in distance explains much; 
yet the whole explanation of the difference between the outcomes 
of the two encounters can hardly lie here; for, while sheer distance 
told in favour of Western Christendom in its resistance to the 
Islamic impact, there were other factors—including certain geo- 

3 Qutaybah had penetrated far beyond the bounds of Khorisn into Khwarizm and 
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graphical factors—in which Far Eastern Christendom had the 
advant 

For example, the Pyrenees were not nearly so formidable a 
political and cultural barrier in the first half of the eighth century’ 
of the Christian Era as the north-eastern escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau. By that date the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin had been divorced ` 
politically, and to a large extent also culturally, from Iran for close 
upon nine hundred years; and there was a profound cleavage in 
tradition and éthos between the two regions. On the other hand, 
eighth-century Aquitaine had a stronger sense of affinity with the 
Iberian Peninsula—a country with which Aquitaine had been united 
politically not only under the Roman Empire but also for a time 
thereafter under the Visigothic ‘successor-state’—than she had with 
Northern Gaul: an ex-Roman territory that had been barbarized 
by the immigration of the Franks. Although, by the year 732, 
Aquitaine had been subject to Frankish political domination for 
more than two centuries—ever since Frankish Clovis had won his 
victory over Gothic Alaric at Vouillé in A.D. 507*—the Aquitanians 
had never become reconciled to Frankish rule; and if ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman had won a victory over Charles Martel in A.D. 732, or had 
even subsequently retrieved his defeat, the Aquitanians would 
assuredly have been well content to exchange a Frankish for an 
Arab master, In this important matter of local political sentiment, 
the conditions were certainly less unfavourable to the Arabs in Gaul 
than they were in Transoxania. 

‘As compared with Gaul, again, Transoxania possessed other 
assets as well. From the military point of view the Empire of the 
T'ang may have proved a broken reed, but the diplomatic support 
against the Arabs which the independent states of Transoxania and 
‘Tukharistan were constantly receiving from the Court of Si Ngan 
was at any rate an effective moral weapon, especially since, to the 
Arabs, its value long remained imponderable and therefore sub- 
ject to over-estimation. The Aquitanians, Neustrians, and Aus- 
trasians, in the crisis of A.D. 713-32, do not appear to have received 
either naval assistance in the Mediterranean or diplomatic support 
at Damascus from the Court of Constantinople, go that both the 
fighting and the bluffing had all to be their own. In matters of 
topography and climate, moreover, Transoxania was a more diffi- 
cult country than Gaul for the invader. ‘The cultivated areas were 
not continuous, but were separated by stretches of steppe and 
desert; the rivers, being mightier streams than the Garcnne, the 
Loire, or the Seine, offered correspondingly greater obstacles; and 


1 See IL. D (vii), Annex IV, p. 42 
4 For the Battle of Vouillé, see if. 
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between the crossing of the Oxus at Tirmidh and the Transoxanian 
metropolis of Samarqand there were formidable mountains to be 
traversed which had not their like at any point on the road from 
Narbonne to Tours. As for political unity, it was still hardly more 
than nominal in the Frankish dominions at this period and was of 
little account for the practical purpose of military co-operation, so 
that, even from this point of view, the Transoxanians and Tukhari- 
stanis were scarcely at a disadvantage as compared with the peoples 
of Gaul, while such disadvantage as there may have been was no 
doubt more than compensated by the greater vitality of local 
polite life in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and the distinctly higher 

vel of general civilization. 

These further considerations have to be set off against the simple 
explanation of the difference between the Arabs’ military success in. 
Central Asia and their military failure in Europe in terms of the 
relative distance of the two theatres of war from Arabia. In fact, 
they diminish the force of this explanation to such a degree that we 
can hardly regard the problem as solved unless some supplementary 
explanation is forthcoming. Perhaps the higher level of general 
civilization that prevailed in Transoxania at thé time supplies 
the clue, 

In what, after all, did the superiority, in this respect, of Trans- 
oxania over contemporary Gaul consist? Undoubtedly in an im- 
measurably. greater development of international trade, as might be 
‘expected in a region which had long been, and still was, a corridor 
of communication between surrounding societies, whereas the Gaul 
of that day was a semi-civilized region penned up in a blind alley 
at the ends of the Earth. That difference has an important bearing 
on our problem, for it means that the eighth-century population of 
Gaul possessed no vital commercial interests which would be 
damaged or promoted by possible alternative relations between 
them and the Arab Empire. At that date they were an agricultural 
society, and little more besides—such commerce as existed between 
Gaul and the rest of the World being then largely carried on by 
Italians, Syrians, and other outsiders, Transoxania, on the other 
hand, was a commercial community first and foremost," Her 
numerous and well-peopled cities could not subsist upon the local 
asis-cultivation, the extent of which was limited by a restricted 
water-supply, however scientific the methods of irrigation. For 
such a society, international trade was not a mere optional source 
of surplus profit but a necessity of existence ; and each new develop- 
ment of the struggle with the Arabs struck a fresh blow at this 
staple of Transoxania’s economic life. 

+ On this, see Gibb, op. cit., especially pp. 2, s, and 88. 
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During the first phase of the struggle, which may be dated from 
Qutaybah’s opening campaign in A.D. 705 down to A.D. 719 (by 
which year the greater part of his work had been undone through 
the unaided efforts of the Transoxanians and Tukharistanis them- 
selves), the damage to trade was evidently not intolerable. ‘The 
commercial classes in the Oxus-Jaxartes principalities were not yet 
faced by an unprecedented situation, for the Arab Empire in this 
quarter had simply stepped into the shoes of the Sasanian Empire, 
Sith which the Tvansevanian Powers had frequently been at war. 
During these earlier hostilities, the Government at Ctesiphon ap- 

, on more than one occasion, to have placed embargoes upon 

'ransoxanian trade along routes that traversed the Sasanian do- 
minions; but they had never succeeded in dealing that trade a 
mortal blow, and the Sughdi merchants had shown enterprise and 
ingenuity in opening up alternative lines of communication with 
their Mediterranean customers. Even, moreover, if their trade 
with the Roman Empire were temporarily cut off, they still remained 
the monopolists of the overland route between. the Far East and 
India, and the volume of this branch of commerce was no doubt 
sufficient to secure them against anything like an economic cata- 
strophe. This was the situation down to A.D. 719; but it was altered 
and, as it turned out, very much for the worse from the point of 
Shoe ab eren ote men, in AO. 720-3; the Türgesh 
Nomads from the heart of the Eurasian Steppe began to take a 
hand in the struggle between the Transoxanian city-states and the 
‘Arab Empire. 

"The Türgesh intervened as mandatories of the Government of Si 
Ngan and as auxiliaries of the Transoxanians in their war of libera- 
tion; and, as far as fighting the Arabs was concerned, they per- 
formed their task efficiently. For seventeen years they kept the 
‘Arab forces on the defensive, inflicted upon them several military 
disasters, and gradually forced them out of their fortresses beyond 
the River. The nominal beneficiaries discovered, however, that the 
remedy was worse than the disease. Officially, the Türgesh were 
the subjects and agents of China; but the Chinese authorities 
exercised no supervision, and the "T'ürgesh evidently behaved as 
irresponsible Nomads do behave when they find themselves in 
military control of sedentary populations. The eastern trade-routes 
were cut; and, when the Türgesh actually crossed the Upper Oxus 
and began to push the Arabs out of Tukharistan, that must have 
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made matters still worse from the economic point of view, for the 
insecurity was thereby extended to the routes between Trans- 
gana and Hindustan, Meanwhile, the Chinese suzerains of the 
‘Tiirgesh had already become so incensed against their unmanage- 
able vassals that they took the opportunity of a victory which was 

ined at last (in A.D. 737) by the Arab governor Asad over the 
Ret Khagan in Juzján and Khurdsin to destroy the Türgesh 
Confederacy and to disperse the horde. It is safe to conjecture that 
the Transoxanian commercial classes, on whom the direct losses 
had fallen, felt even more bitterly against the Türgesh than did the 
Government of the T'ang, and this explains the immediate and 
general success which attended the conciliatory policy that had 
already been initiated by Asad and was being followed out by his 
successor Nasr. 

In 736 Asad appears to have come to an understanding with the 
Iranian notables of Tukharistan. The national capital of Balkh, 
ruined in the previous wars, was rebuilt, under Asad’s auspices, by 
the Tukharistanis themselves, in order to replace Merv as the seat 
of the Arab provincial administration. This step was taken by Asad 
the year before his victory over the Türgesh, and the succeeding 
year (A.D. 738) was signalized by Nasr's declaration of amnesty and 
guarantee of rights to the peoples of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin. The 
tolerance of non-Arab nationalities and non-Islamic religions, upon 
strict but not unbearable conditions of inferiority, was a permanent 
feature in the policy of the Arab Empire—a feature without which 
that Empire could never have achieved its astonishing triumphs. 
Nasr’s charter, however, appears to have been exceptionally favour- 
able; and, by granting it, he offered the Transoxanians an honour- 
able escape from the terrible choice between political servitude and 
‘commercial ruin. On condition of accepting Arab sovereignty on 
not intolerable terms, they were given the prospect, not merely of 
‘commercial recovery, but of perhaps unprecedented prosperity. 

If once the political objections to incorporation into the Arab 
Empire were surmounted, there could be no doubt of its advan- 
tages from the economic point of view; for, in place of a permanent 
military front upon their south-western border, it opened up to 
‘Transoxanian merchants a hinterland stretching from Khurdsin to 
the Mediterranean and from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 
Moreover, Arab statesmanship set itself promptly to reopen the 
trade-routes leading along the Central Asian corridor to the Far 
East. ‘Shortly after his recapture of Samarqand’ (probably in A.D. 
739), Nasr ‘sent an embassy to China. This was followed up in 
744 by a much more elaborate embassy, obviously intended to 
regulate commercial relations in the most complete manner possible, 
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in which the Arabs were accompanied by ambassadors not only 
from the Sogdian cities and Tukharistan, but even from Zabulistan’ 
(South-east of the Hindu Kush), ‘Shash, and the Türgesh. Two 
other Arab embassies are also recorded in 745 and 747.’ The 
inclusion of representatives from Zabulistan suggests that steps had 
already been taken to reopen the overland trade-route to India. 

"These facts? satisfactorily explain the ease and the permanence 
with which the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin was incorporated into the Arab 
Empire between a.D. 737 and A.D. 741. Do they not also suggest a 
reason for the failure of the Arabs, during the same period, in Gaul? 
‘The non-commercial Aquitanians and Neustrians were not con- 
fronted with the same dilemma as the Transoxanians in dealing 
with the Arabs. They had little or no foreign commerce to lose by 
war with the great neighbouring Power; in defending their political 
independence, they were at the same time defending their fields, 
which were the source of their prosperity as a primitive agricultural 
population; and by summoning their over-lords, the Austrasians, 
to the rescue, they were not exposing themselves to any such 
economic calamities as those which the Transoxanians incurred 
when they called in the Türgesh. 

If this line of argument is correct, the superior civilization of 
eighth-century Transoxania—in other words, her higher com- 
mercial development—as compared with eighth-century Gaul was 
the principal reason why she succumbed to Arab imperialism and 
lost this opportunity of founding a distinctive civilization of her 
‘own, whereas Gaul preserved her liberty of self-determination and 
so eventually gave birth to that Western Civilization in which we 
ourselves still live and move and have our being. 

‘Whatever the true explanation of the actual course of history on 
this occasion may be, it is evident that, in the capitulation of A.D. 
737-41, the unborn Far Eastern Christendom renounced its birth- 
right. 

‘We can now arrange our series of collisions between Islam and 
the several Christendoms in a sequence. The impact of the Islamic 
wave upon the Monophysite Christendom of Abyssinia was so feeble 
that it hardly administered any perceptible stimulus. The more 
vigorous impact upon Western Christendom was highly stimulating, 
as is demonstrated by the vigour of the response. The considerably 
more forcible impact upon Orthodox Christendom was so severe 
that the social structure of Orthodox Christendom was tly 

and its social fabric fatally overstrained by the tour de force 
of holding its ground. The impact upon Nestorian Christendom 
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caught this Christendom while it was still in embryo and dealt it a 
blow that rendered it abortive. Itis evident that the severity of the 


both 
equally remote in degree from the ideal mean, though this in op- 
posite directions; and that the challenge to Orthodox Christendom, 


Miscarriages and Births of Civilizations in Syria 
One further example of Challenge-and-Response in which the 
challenge has been presented in the human sphere may suffice to 


corresponding 
Valley was left 


i 
‘Tigris-Bupbrates Valley in the last century 3.c. was followed, in 
the fifth century of the Christan Era, by the extinction without 
issue of the Egyptiac Civilization in the Lower Nile Valley. 

Within this long period of some four thousand years during 
which the challenge now under consideration was operative, there 
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is one conspicuous occasion on which it was taken up successfully. 
"The Syriac Civilization which came to birth towards the end of the 
second millennium B.C. is perhaps the most brilliant and most 
original representative of the species, next tothe contemporary 
nic Civilization, that has appeared up to date within the period 
of some six thousand years during which this species of societies has 
so far been in existence. This Syriac Civilization, as we have re- 
marked at other points in this Study, has three great feats to its 
credit. It invented an alphabetic system of writing; it discovered 
the Atlantic Ocean; and it arrived at a particular conception of God 
as a personal and moral and unique and omnipotent being. And it 
performed these great works of creation independently of the two 
imposing civilizations which overlooked its tiny original domain 
from either side. 

‘The Syriac Civilization; arising in an interstice between the 
Egyptiac Society and the Babylonic, was neither beholden to, nor 
impeded by, either of them;? and, so far as it was related to any 
antecedent civilization at all, its affinity was not with a society whose 
roots were in the soil of Egypt or Shinar but with the relatively 
distant Minoan Civilization of the Aegean. In virtue of this affinity, 
the Syriac Civilization was not only the contemporary of the Hel- 
lenic Civilization but its sister; and it revealed its common descent 
from the Minoan Civilization in a common taste for long-distance 

navigation: a taste which made the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks, between them, the masters of the entire basin of the Medi- 
terranean by the middle of the last millennium 3.c. Even, however, 
in its relation to the sister Hellenic Civilization and to the ante- 
cedent Minoan Civilization, the Syriac Civilization maintained its 
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independence. For the greatest creative achievement of the Syriac 
Society was neither its discovery of the Atlantic nor its discovery 
of the Alphabet but its discovery of God; and the particular con- 
ception of God at which the Syriae Society arid. a conception 
which is common to Judaism and Zoroastrianism and Christianity 
and Tslam—is alien (as we have seen) not only from Babylonic 
religious thought and Egyptiac religious thought (apart from the 
flash of illumination in the single soul of Ikhnaton) but also from 
‘Hellenic religion and from Minoan (as far as the éthos of Minoan 
religion is known to us). 

s the historical Syriac Civilization proclaims, in its magnifi- 
cent creative originality, the triumphant success of its response to 
the challenge which the proximity of the Egyptiac and Babylonic 
civilizations presented to it. Yet, without disparaging the Syriac 
achievement, we may notice that this successful Syriac Civilization 
came to birth at a juncture when the social pressure exerted upon 
Syria from Egypt on the one side and from Shinar on the other was 


Its energies were being absorbed in the effort of self-preservation 
amid the formidable social convulsions which the dissolution of the 
Minoan Civilization was producing in the Levant; and so long as 
‘the New Empire’ succeeded in saving the homelands of the Egyptiac 
Civilization in the Nile Valley from being overwhelmed, it was 
content to leave Syria to take care of itself. On the other flank of 


Syria, in the same age, the Babylonic Civilization, which had 
recently taken the place of the Sumeric Civilization, was equally 

ive; for Babylonia was still torpid under the feeble rule of the 
EE epigoni of her Kassite barbarian conquerors, while Assyria 
had not yet started upon her career of militarism.* As for the sister 
civilization which the Bikes Ts created in pesto te ha 
been shattered, in the course. post-Minoan Val a 
by the impact of the great migration at the beginning of the 
twelfth century B.C.: an impact which the Egyptiac Civilization 
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just managed to resist by the expenditure of its last remaining 
reserves of vitality." 

‘Thus, in observing that the historical Syriae Civilization re- 
sponded to the challenge of Egyptiac and Babylonic proximity with 
Conspicuous success, we have alo to observe that it made thi suc- 
cessful response at a time when the challenge was presented in less 
than its normal degree of severity; and in order to appraise thi- 
success we must compare it with a previous failure. For the crea- 
tion of a Syriac Civilization was not achieved at the first attem; 
"The successful attempt which resulted in the historical Syriac 
Civilization had been pred on the same Syrian soil, some four 
or five centuries earlier, by a similar attempt which was abortive. 

We have come across this earlier Abortive Syriac Civilization 
already in other connexions.? We have seen that when ‘the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad’, which was the Sumeric universal state, 
broke up, and the Sumeric Civilization itself went into dissolution, 
after the death of Hammurabi at the end of the twentieth century 
3.6., the former domain of the Empire was overrun by Aryan 
Nomadic invaders from the Eurasian Steppe; and that one horde 
of these invaders—the people who afterwards became known in the 
Egyptiac World as the Hylaos — migrated right across the breadth 
of the Sumeric World from north-east to south-west and came to a 
halt at the furthest extremity of that world, in Syria. 

‘At that time Syria was a kind of debatable border or no-man's- 
land or limbo between the Sumeric World and the Egyptiac World. 
‘The rift-valley of the Jordan—having failed to evoke from Man the 
response which had given birth to civilizations in the valleys of 
Euphrates and Nile—remained desolate and uninhabited; and 
the Hill Country of Ephraim was still uninhabited likewise.’ On 


had radiated up the coast of Syra as far as Abs soon after, or 
possibly some time before, the foundation of the Eeyptiac United 
gdom circa 32008.c. ; and Byblos, which was its farthest bourne, 
was also its firmest point d'appui in this quarter. From the other 
side, the interior of Northern Syria was raided as far as the Jabal 
Ansariyah and the Lebanon, and even occasionally as far as the 
Mediterranean coast, by the Sumerian militarist Lugalzaggi: 
Uruk (Erech) and Umma (regnabat cirea 2677-2653 3c) and 
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Akkadian supplanters and emulators Sargon (regnabat circa 2652- 
2597) and Naramsin (regnabat circa AUN and the seeds of 
Sumeric culture which were scattered in the west by these passing. 
whirlwinds of military conquest took permanent root among the 
Amorites a Semitic-speaking Nomadic people who appear to have 
drifted off the North Arabian Steppe and silted up against the 
eastern flank of Lebanon about the middle of the third millenium 
B.C., as their fellow-Semites and fellow-Nomads, the Aramaeans, 
drifted from the same starting-point to the same resting-place some 
twelve centuries later? 

The Amorite settlers in the interior of Syria became incorporated 
into the Sumeric body social, worked their way towards the heart 
of the Sumeric World, and eventually founded the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, which was also the last dynasty to rule and maintain the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad. Thus, by the time when the Empire 
finally broke up after the death of Hammurabi, the greatest of the 
latter-day Amorite emperors, the interior of Syria had long formed 
an integral part of the Sumeric World; and when, in the ensuing 
Völkerwanderung, Syria was overrun by a horde of barbarians who 
had broken into the Sumeric World from the Eurasian Steppe, it 

ight have been expected that the local outcome would have been 
similar to the outcome in Babylonia and in Cappadocia. In both 
these other ci-devant provinces of the defunct Sumeric universal 
state, the interregnum occupied by the pest Sumeric Volkerwan- 
derung was followed by the emergence of new civilizations, closely 
related to the Sumeric, which were built up by the joint efforts of 
the ex-provincials and the immigrant barbarians.‘ In Babylonia, 
the new Babylonic Civilization emerged after the irruption and 
settlement of the Kassites; in Cappadocia, the new Hittite Civili- 
zation emerged after the irruption and settlement of the "Kanisians* 
and the ‘Luvians’.s Why was it that, in contemporary Syria, a new 
Syriac Civilization did not emerge simultaneously after the irrup- 
tion and settlement of the Hyksos? In other words, why was it that 
the potential Syriac Civilization of this age miscarried and never 
came to birth? 

‘The explanation of this miscarriage seems to be that the Aryan 
Nomadic invaders of the Empire of and Akkad who settled 
in its Syrian province overshot the boundaries of the Sumeric 
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World, impinged upon the Egyptiac World, and became implicated, 
to their own undoing, in the course of Egyptiac history. The settle- 
ment of the Hyksos in Syria, which may be dated between the 
death of Hammurabi circa 1905 AC. and the foundation of the 
Kassite ‘successorstate’ of Hammurabi's Empire in Babylonia 
circa 1749 3.¢.,' would normally have been followed by a long 

iod of local stagnation and quiescence; but in Syria, unlike 
Babylonia and Cappadocia, this normal sequel to a Wellen 
derung did not follow, and therefore, on this occasion, the promise 
of a new Syriac Civilization did not come to fruition; for, without 
a spell of quiescence and recuperation after the tumult in which it 
has been conceived, an embryonic civilization can never be brought 
to birth. 

‘The reason why the Hyksos were unable to settle down after 
their arrival in Syria was because the province of the defunct 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad into which Fate had carried them 
happened to be in immediate proximity to the Egyptiac World. 

site at the southern extremity of the Syrian coast, which the 
Hyksos selected for the capital of their ‘successor-state’,? actually 
lay within the Egyptiac and not within the Sumeric sphere; and 
soon after the beginning of the seventeenth century B.C., perhaps 
not more than a century after the Hyksos had made their head- 
quarters here, an event occurred in the Egyptiac World which 
could not leave the Hyksos indifferent. The Egyptiac universal 
state (the so-called ‘Middle Kingdom’, which from circa 
2075 to circa 1675 9.C.) broke down? an interregnum ensued in the 
Egyptiac World which was comparable to the Sumeric interregnum 


‘The consequences of this diversion of the ares energies from 


Syria to Egypt were disastrous to all parties; but they were disas- 
trous first and foremost to the Hyksos themselves; for the tincture 
of Sumeric culture which the Hyksos had acquired en route made 
them unassimilable by, and therefore abominable to, their tiac 
subjects.* Thus the first effect of the Hyksos’ conquest of the 
Egyptiac World was to evoke a militant Egyptiac reaction; and this 
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reaction was victorious. The Hyksos were driven out of 
again, within a century of their original entry, by a restored Egyptiac 
universal state;! and "the New Empire’ was not content to bring its 
successful counter-offensive to a halt at the Syrian border. It 
followed up the discomfited Hyksos in their retreat and annexed 
the Syrian territories which the Hyksos had previously taken over 
from the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, right up to the Euphrates. 
‘The Aryan personal names of certain Syrian princes which are 
served in ‘the New Empire's’ official records testify that the Hyksos 
survived in Syria for some centuries longer as a people;? but they 
only survived under Egyptiac dominion; their political power was 
at an end; and, more than that, their chance of creating a Syriac 
Civilization had vanished. In yielding to the temptation of in- 
vading a prostrate Egypt, the Hyksos had thrown away their Syrian 
birthright. The distracting proximity of Egypt to Syria thus ex- 
plains why, in the first bail of the second millennium B.C., the 
promise of a Syriac Civilization, related to the Sumeric Civilization, 
came to nothing, while a Hittite and a Babylonic Civilization were 
successfully brought to birth. In Syria, this miscarriage was fol- 
lowed by a period of frustration which lasted until ‘the New Empire’ 
of Egypt had run its course and until the post-Minoan Volker- 
wanderung supervened to offer a new opportunity for creation: an 
opportunity which was seized this time, as we have seen, with 
brilliant success. 

‘Thus the challenge to which the historical Syriac Civilization 
responded triumphantly had proved excessive when it had been 
presented on an earlier occasion with greater severity; but there 
‘was another occasion on which a civilization that had been con- 
ceived and duly born on Syrian soil was manifestly starved of 
stimulus because this very challenge of Egyptiac and Babylonic 
proximity had ceased to operate. 

By the time when the Arabic Civilizatio n emerged in Syria after 
the post-Syriac interregnum (circa a.D. 975-1275), both the Egyptiac 
and the Babylonic Civilization had long been extinct. Their ex- 
tinction had been accomplished by the society to which the nascent 
Arabic Civilization was ‘apparented’ : that is to say, by the historical 
Syriac Civilization itself. For the Syriac Civilization—acting as 
though it were conscious of the Egyptiac and Babylonic menace— 
had set itself, from the moment of its own birth, to devour its two 
venerable neighbours and to absorb their tissues into its own body 
social. The process began with the peaceful penetration of Egypt 
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and Assyria by Phoenician and Aramaean traders; it was completed. 
by the successive conversions of the Egyptiac and Babylonic worlds 
to a series of Syriac missionary religions : Primitive Christianity and 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism and Islam. By the time when the 
Syriac Civilization died at as a life E a been unnata 
ally interrupted but also unnaturally prolon, a Hellenic 
trusion—the work ofsasimilation had been performed so thoroughly 
that Egypt on the one side and 'Iráq on the other were now just as 
Syriac as Syria herself. 

‘Thus, when the Arabic Civilization was in embryo, it was not 
confronted with the challenge which had proved so stimulating to 
the historical Syriac Civilization and so upsetting to its abortive 
predecessor. While the Syriacized land of ‘Iraq lay derelict on the 
morrow of the Mongol devastation, the Syriacized land of Egypt 
offered the embryonic Arabic Civilization a safe citadel in which its 
birth could be accomplished. The ancient challenge of Egyptiac 
and Babylonic proximity to Syria had entirely ceased to operate, 
Yet, if we are justified in concluding that, in the first half of the 
second millennium B.C., the severity of that challenge was excessive, 
we are also bound to conclude that the entire cessation of the chal- 
lenge by the time when the Arabic Civilization was in gestation, at 
the turn of the first and second millennia of the Christian Era, was 
an untoward circumstance. For the Arabic Civilization which had 
this easy birth did not have a distinguished career.* Its possession 
of a citadel in Egypt gave it no substantial security ; for its indepen- 
dence was prematurely brought to an end by the masterful inter- 
vention of a sister society—the Iranic—which had been nurtured 
ina harder environment, Yet, before this misfortune overtook it in 
the early decades of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, the 
Arabic Society had been granted two centuries’ grace in which to 
prove its mettle; and the time was long enough to show that no great 
creative forces were gathering in its bosom. If the Arabic Ci 
tion had not had such 


have acquitted itself with greater distinction than it actually 


It will be seen that this Syrian series of encounters has presented. 
us with a sequence once again. The brilliantly su response 
of the historical Syriac Civilization to the. of Egyptiac and 
Babylonic proximity proves to be a middle term between two ex- 
tremes. On the one hand, the greater severity with which the same 


1 For the career of Civilization, see I. C () 0) voli, pp. 70-2, with 
he the Arabi Civilization, see L.C () (8), vol. i, pp. 70-2, with Annex 
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challenge was presented in the first half of the second millennium 
3.c. rendered a first attempt at creating a Syriac Civilization abor- 
tive. On the other hand, the complete absence of this challenge in 
the history of the subsequent Arabic Civilization—a younger local 
civilization which was ‘affiliated’ to the Syriac—had an untoward 
effect upon this latter-day civilization’s career. In this sequence, 
the historical Syriac Civilization, to which the identic challenge was 
presented in a mean degree of severity, stands out as the conspicuous 
instance of success against a double background of failure: failure 
from an excess of stimulus and failure from a lack of it. 

Perhaps we are now in a position to answer the question which 
originally drew us into our present inquiry. After finding, by our 

irical methods of study, that, in diverse instances and variations 
s e movement of Challenge and-Respones "he greater the chal- 

re the greater the response’ appeared to be a working ‘law’, we 
then set out to discover whether this “law” which we fad traced 
inductively were valid absolutely, or whether it were subject, like 
so many other particular laws, to the general ‘law of diminishing 
returns’, The inquiry which we have just concluded indicates that 
‘the law of diminishing returns docs hold good inthis connexion. 
In the language of Mythology, the encounter between two suj 
human personalities, which is the dynamic force in human affairs 
and the key to the plots of the great tragic works of art, does not 
result semper et ubique et omnibus in the denouement which is given 
to the play in the Book of Job and in Goethe’s Faust. A wager 
between God and the Devil in which the Devil cannot be the winner 
nor God the loser is not, after all, the course which the action of 
this universal drama mer follows. It turns out that this is 
only one possible rendering lot—a rendering which depends 
ope te reefs whisk he bee bated sed Mr a 
another alternative rendering in which the denouement is that of 
Euripides’ Hippolytus. There are ch a salutary severity 
r nA human subject of the ordeal fog creative re- 
sponse; but there are also challenges of an overwhelming severity 
to which the human victim succumbs. In scientific terminology, 
"the most stimulating challenge is to be found in a mean between 
a deficiency of severity and an excess of it.’ 

‘The meaning of this proposition has gradually unfolded itself in 
the long empirical process of proof. There is, however, at least one 
word in the formula that remains ambiguous, and this is the word 
‘stimulating’ ; for a stimulus evokes a reaction, and a reaction im- 

lies a movement in some definite direction after the stimulus has 
een ‘received. What, then, is the movement towards which a 
? For thi formula see p 260, above 
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nascent civilization is stimulated by the challenge that brings it to 
birth? Presumably the nascent civilization is stimulated to fulfil its 
nature. And what is it in the nature of a new-born babe to do? 
When the babe has come to birth, it is in its nature to grow in 
wisdom and stature. Growth is what birth implies; and if our study 
of the geneses of civilizations has now at last reached its term, the 
study of the growths of civilizations stil lies before us. 
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IS ‘OLD GROUND’ LESS FERTILE THAN 
‘NEW GROUND’ INTRINSICALLY OR BY ACCIDENT? 


IN one passage of a foregoing chapter! we have examined the 
histories of seven civilizations of the "related class, each of which 
has comprised some ‘old ground’ and some ‘new ground’ in its 
domain. ‘The upshot of this survey is that ‘old ground’ is apt to 
make a less fertile field than ‘new ground’ for human culture; and we 
have interpreted this result of empirical observation as a confirma- 
tion of the doctrine—implicit in the myths of the Exodus and the 
Expulsion—that the ordeal of breaking ‘new ground’ has an intrin- 
sic stimulating effect. This interpretation of our empirical evidence 
rests on the assumption that the reason why ‘old ground’ is re- 
atively sterile is because it presents a less formidable challenge to 
its occupants than the challenge presented by ‘new ground’, and 

exerts a proportionately less powerful stimulus. Some 
readers, however, may contest this explanation of the facts and may 
discount accordingly the value which we have placed upon this 
empirical evidence in our argument. Even assuming that the facts, 
as we have set them out in our survey, are correctly stated, our 
critics may submit that these facts are to be explained in another 
way. The explanation, they may represent, lies not in any subtle 
influence of the physical environment upon the behaviour of its 
human occupant, but in certain obvious external misfortunes 
which happen to have afflicted the inhabitants of certain regions in 
certain ages. In terms of our metaphor, the poorness of the crop 
in these particular fields is accounted for (according to our critics" 
contention) by the ravages of blight and mildew, and is therefore 
no evidence of any intrinsic lack of fertility in the soil. This 


1 Qn pp. 24-84, above, 
2 ‘This tustznpton ia borne out by two instances that have ready come to our atten- 
tion one i and the otber in Cent ‘sand m 
to our law; for they both turn out to be ‘that prove tbe underlying rule. 
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criticism deserves consideration. Let us see what our critics have 
to say, and what we have to say to them in reply. 

Our critics are likely to open their attack by pointing out that, 
in several of the instances which we have brought forward, the ‘old 
ground’ which has proved sterile is ground which happens to have 
been overlaid by a peculiarly barbarous deposit of barbarians in the 
Völkerwanderung antecedent to the birth of the particular related” 
ivilization in question. For example, at the birth of the Babylonic 
tion, Babylonia was overrun by the barbarous Kassites, 
while Assyria was surrounded but never quite engulfed by the 
Mitannians. At the birth of the Arabic Civilization, Syria was 
harried by the incurably barbarous Crusaders and Mongols, while 
the Kurdish and Turkish and Caucasian barbarians who fell upon 
Egypt were human wolves who proved capable of transforming 
themselves into human watch-dogs: the Mamlüks, At the birth of 
the Iranic Civilization, Transoxania and Iran were blighted by the 
Mongols, while the ‘new ground’ occupied by the Iranic Civiliza- 
tion in Anatolia and Hindustan was as relatively fortunate as Egypt 
in respect of the barbarians which fell to its lot. In Anatolia and in 
Hindustan, the Iranic Civilization was not only first propagated by 
Turkish barbarians who had been converted to Islam but was 
afterwards protected by them—as Egypt was protected by the 
Mamilüks—against the ravages of the more barbarous Mongols who 
followed at the Turkish barbarians’ heels. Again, at the birth of the 
Hellenic Civilization, Crete was saddled with the ‘Dorians’—bar- 
barians whose yoke weighed so heavily upon the local descendants. 
of the Minoans that the very name ‘Minds’, which had once 
denoted the ruler of the seas, became the hall-mark of serfdom in 
the derivative ‘Mnoités’." Naturally, it may be represented, the 
nascent Hellenic Civilization did not ever come to flower in this 
wilderness of uncivilized masters and barbarized slaves. Naturally, 
likewise, it did first come to flower among the descendants of those 
‘Minoan’ refugees who had saved themselves from enslavement by 
finding asylum along the Anatolian coast. 

‘This array of facts is impressive, but it is not impregnable. To 
take, for instance, the contrast between the roles of Doric Crete and 
ci-devant Minoan Ionia in Hellenic history: we may retort to our 
critics by pointing out to them that the Cyclades, which were as 
free as Tonia herself from the ‘Dorian’ incubus, played as poor a 
part in Hellenic history as Doric Crete, whereas one of the first 
points at which Hellenism flowered in Continental European Greece 
was Doric Corinth. Moreover, Doric Laconia and Doric Rhodes, 
which flanked Doric Crete on either side, each came to play an 

? See T. C Q) 0) Annex TI, vol. i, above. 
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eminent part as the movement of Hellenic history developed. The 
case of Laconia is particularly striking, inasmuch as the likeness 
between Dorian institutions in Laconia and in Crete was notorious." 
‘The same yoke weighed with the same weight upon the Laconian 
Helots as upon the Cretan Mnoitae. Yet the descendants of the 
Dorian conquerors of Sparta rose to a greatness which was never 
emulated by their kinsmen in Crete. On the hypothesis that Dorian 
brutality accounts for the benightedness of Hellenic Crete, these 
further facts are inexplicable. On the other hand, they are all 
intelligible on our hypothesis that the occupation of ‘old ground" 
fails to provide a stimulus which the breaking of ‘new ground’ does 

rovide. This hypothesis explains the common obscurity, in Hel- 
lenic history, of and the Cyclades—the two foci of the ante- 
cedent Minoan Civilization—notwithstanding the presence in Hel- 
lenic Crete and the absence in the Hellenic Cyclades of the Dorian 
incubus. It also explains the common eminence, in Hellenic his- 
tory, of Ionic Ionia and Attica and Doric Corinth, Laconia and 
Rhodes; for both Ionia and Corinth appear to have lain beyond the 
range of the thalassocracy of Minos, while Attica, Laconia, and 
Rhodes came only just within its pale. 

Moreover, we may suggest that, in any Völkerwanderung, each 
invaded district is apt to get the barbarians whom it deserves, and, 
having got them, to bear their yoke until it earns its liberation. For 
instance, was it a mere external accident that, in the post-Sumeric 
Völkerwanderung, Assyria kept her head above the Mitannian 
flood when the waters of a Kassite domination went over Baby- 
onia's soul? Is it not more credible that Assyria managed to keep 
her local barbarians at bay because she offered a stouter resistance 
than her Babylonian neighbour; and that she offered a stouter re- 
sistance because the Assyrians had responded to some stimulus in 
their local environment which was not offered to the Babylonians 
by theirs? Again, the failure of the Mnoitae in Crete—and, for that 
matter, of the Helots in Laconia—to liberate themselves from the 
yoke of their Dorian masters was by no means a matter of course. 
It was only one of two possible alternative outcomes of the Dorian. 
‘conquest of Crete, as is shown by the historical parallel of the Lom- 
bard conquest of Italy. 

‘The Lombards, at the time when they overran Italy-in the last 
convulsion of the post-] t-Hellenic Völkerwanderung, were more | bar- 


treatment of the con aema ine ly harsh. 
‘Though the Lombards did hot go to the length of a 
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the native Italians, they did impose upon them a much heavier: 
than had been imposed by the Lombards’ predecessors in Italy, 
the Ostrogoths, or by the Franks in Gaul, or even by the Vandals in 
Africa. Thus, at the dawn of our Western history, the situation in 
Italy was closely comparable to the situation that existed at the 
dawn of Hellenic history in Crete. An extreme reversal of fortune 
had placed a once imperial people under the heel of a particularly 
brutal barbarian master. Yet, though the situation was comparable, 
the outcome was completely different; for, while the Cretan Mnoitae 
never recovered from the shock of their abasement and continued 
to bear the Dorian yoke to the end of Hellenic history, the Italian 
Aldi boldly and victoriously took their savage Lombard conquerors 
captive.! They converted the Lombards from their Arian heresy to 
the Catholic Faith; they taught them to discard their Teutonic 
vernacular for the Italian language; and by such means they suc- 
ceeded, within four or five centuries of the Lombard conquest, in 
transforming an unsocial aggregation of serfs and masters into a 
single people, abounding in energy and morally fit to take the lead- 
ing part in the next act of the drama of Western history. This 
evidence proves that a calamity like the Lombard conquest of Italy 
or the Dorian conquest of Crete is by no means bound to blight for 
ever the prospects of the region upon which it descends. While the 

istory of Dorian Crete shows that this may be the effect, the his- 
tory of Lombard Italy shows not les clearly that the effect may 
equally well be just the opposite. 

Finally we can refute our critics by joining issue with them on 
the field of Orthodox Christian history; for here it is impossible to 
adduce any evidence for a special extraneous calamity, exclusi: 
afflicting the ‘old ground’ in the Orthodox Christian domain, whi 
might be held to account for this ‘old *s' relative sterili 
tis true that, in the domain of Orthodox C 


pared 

to the Arab land operations. Thus it will be seen that, in Orthodox 

Christendom, the ‘old ground’ was afflicted not more but less 
? Horace: Epistolae, 11, Bp. i, 1. 156. 
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has proved less fertile than the new. 

Perhaps our thesis that ‘old ground" is less fertile than ‘new 
gro insically and not by accident has now been sufficiently 
vindicated against the criticism to which it might seem, at first 
sight, to be exposed. J 
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HISTORIC SIEGES AND THEIR AFTER-EFFECTS 


Crrrs, like ships, are readily personified by the human imagina- 
tion; and their greatness depends, not merely upon immediate 
practical values which can be expressed statistically, but also always. 
to some extent, and often to a far greater extent, upon an imponder- 
able prestige which is created and sustained by an emotional 
consciousness of their historic trials and triumphs. In many cases 


resistances: to the Persians and Avars in A.D. 626 (a supreme crisis 
which is commemorated, down to this day, in the Liturgy of the 
Orthodox Church, in the 'AndBtror "Yos; to the Arabs in AD. 
673-7; and to the Arabs again in A.D. 717-18. The prestige of 
Constantinople, like that of Vienna and unlike that of Moscow, is 
bound up with the concept of inviolability ; and it has suffered from 
the Latin conquest of A.D. 1204 and the conquest of 1453, 
as the prestige of Vienna has suffered from the French occupations 
of 1805 and 1809. In contrast to Constantinople and Vienna, Rome 
and Paris and London, all three, owe their present eminence, as the 
respective capitals of Italy, France, and England, to prestige gained 
by them in ordeals in which they have made an heroic sistance 
but have not remained inviolate. 

How was it that Rome achieved the tour de force of becoming the 
capital of the new Kingdom of Italy in preference to Turin, a city 
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Rome, on the strength of historical sentiment pure and simple, if 
Rome had not identified herself, in the hearts and minds of the 
Italian people, with the Risorgimento of Italy by standing si 

from the French in ao Soe hee Rome suffering pa 
prestige through the fact that her resistance to her besiegers on this 
occasion was unsuccessful, she gained her prestige in 1849 in virtue 
of the very fact that her resistance was a forlorn hope. She rejected 
the summons to capitulate with the clear foreknowledge that her 
fall was inevitable; for by that time the Italian national uprising of 
1848 had already suffered defeat in almost every other quarter; the 


As for the prestige of Paris and London, which was won a thou- 
sand years earlier than the prestige of modern Rome in the utterly 
different ordeal of the Scandinavian Völkerwanderung, inviola- 
bility was not of its essence either. In fact, at the first encounter 
with the Vikings, both London and Paris were ignominiously taken 
by assault and pillaged: London in A.D. 842; Paris in 845. London 
was actually ceded to the invaders by Alfred under the Treaty of 
Wedmore in A.D. 878 and remained for seven years in their hands. 
‘The two cities emerged from their ordeal with a new and enduring 
prestige not because they never fell but because they fell only to 
rise again and oppose a firmer resistance to the invader. As the 
ordeal continued, this resistance became indefatigable. The Vikings 
never succeeded in forcing their way above Paris up the Seine or 
above London up the Thames; and either city crowned its long 
endurance with a final feat of arms which made a permanent im- 
press upon the national imagination: Paris with her successful resis- 
tance to the great siege of a.D. 885-6; London with her successful 
barrage of the Thames in A.D. 895. 
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JEWS IN FASTNESSES 


IN the relevant chapter, we have drawn attention to the fact 
that the fossil of extinc civilizations are found in two distinct. 
situations—in ‘dispersion’ and in ‘fastnesses’—and we have ob- 
served that these situations are not only different but are in. 
contrast with one another. The most familiar example of a fossil in 
dispersion is the Jewish ‘Diaspora’. Oe the pid sind Pe 
hap not so well known that there are other Jewish communities 
that have survived in fastnesses down to the present day. The 
contrast between the éthos of these Jews in fastnesses and the éthos 
of the Jewish ‘Diaspori’ is extreme; and some description, in 
greater detail, of extant ‘Jews in fastnesses’ may therefore be of 


is connexion it may be recalled that Judaism is a fossil of the 
extinct Syriac Civilization, and that the successive religions which 
the Syriac Civilization begot in the course of its history all arose, 
in turn, in the heart of the Syriac World, and all radiated out from 
the centre, in every direction, towards the circumference. The 
result has been not unlike what happens when a child throws one 
stone after another into the middle of a pond. When several stones 
have been thrown in succession, the surface of the pond displays a 
pattern of several concentric circular waves which are all travelling 
outwards from the centre towards the circumference simultaneously. 
‘The outermost of these expanding circles is the product of the first. 
stone thrown in; the wave raised by the second stone forms the 
second circle which is expanding in the first circle's wake; and so 
on—each wave that has travelled a shorter distance from the centre. 
being the product of a stone which has been thrown into the pond 
at a later moment of time. On this pattern, the religions succes- 
sively begotten by the Syriac Civilization have expanded in con- 
centric circles from the heart of the Syriac World: Jewry and 

and Islam from Syria and the Hijáz; Zoroastrianism 
and Shi'ism from Iran. "The Jewish- Zoroastrian wave, being the 
earliest, is the outermost; the Christian wave has followed in its 
wake; the Islamic wave is the innermost and the latest.* 

Of course, at the present day, some thirteen centuries after the 
date when even the youngest of these waves was originally launched, 
Fe TE BST ETE ue a sarien of sehe maven is a cosaquence 
we Bk ei) iy mb tre te tone e 
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the pattern of concentric circles has lost its regularity. The Jewish- 
sytem conn cides rein, Tas Je 
tered itself all'over the World in the form of s dimpori, As for 
the Christian wave, certain sectors of its Orthodox 
sector and the Western (now broken up into a Codi facio 
and a Protestant)—have swollen to unexpected dimensions, while 
other sectors—e.g. the Nestorian and the Monophysite—have 
shared the fate of the Jewish-Zoroastrian wave ahead of them. 
Only the Islamic wave still clearly retains its original formation. 
It needs the discerning eye of a historical geographer to reconstruct 
a of he fap and e mas omc wel oe 
state of the map; and the materials for reconstruction would have 

together insufficient but for the existence of certain rocks 
tnd reci on which the avem in breaking. have thrown up frag- 
ments of jetsam which have provided a permanent record of their 
passage. "These rocks are the fastnesses in which fossils have been 
preserved in a state of fixity thanks to their isolation from the 
moving and changing world outside. 

On the periphery of the Syriac World, there are two notable fast- 
nesses of the kind: on the south, Abyssinia with its outwork the 
Yaman; on the north, the Caucasus with its annex the Crimea.t 
If we examine the present human fauna of either of these fastnesses, 
we shall find in either place a Jewish fossil still preserved in the 
inmost recesses and a more recently deposited Christian fossil sur- 
rounding the Jewish fossil and embedding it. In either place, again, 
we shall see the Islamic wave—the youngest and innermost wave 
of the three—washing round the foot of the rock, occasionally beat- 


ing tempeatuously against its flanks, and ever seeking to submerge 
"Tn Abysinia the lca Jewish fossil—the Jewish community 


pros of Semyen are entirely surrounded by Mono- 
pisite Christians, who oocupy all the rest of the plateau from the 
xunds of Semyen to the edge of the escarpment. The lowlands 
adjoining the plateau on the north and on the east are inhabited by 
Muslims—the foot of the Abyssinian escarpment constituting the 
limit of the Islamic domain in this direction? 
Similarly, in the Caucasus, the habitat of the local Jewish fosil-— 
the so-called "Mountain Jews'™—is Daghestan (i.e. ‘the Highlands’ 


1 For a former Jewish fastness on the west, in the which held out til A.D, 
u acte, "DET (Paria 1927, Payot), p. 200. 


p ox p. rit of A Handle of Alpena, vol. 1: Genenl (Landon 1907, 
Otee). 
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ar excellence), a district which may be regarded as the innermost 
recess of all Caucasia. The local Christian fossils—Georgian Ortho- 
dox Christians in the basins of the Rion and the Kur, and Armenian 
Monophysites on the plateau south of Georgia—occupy more ex- 
positions. As for the Muslims, they have ted into the 
wucasus more deeply than they have succeeded in penetrating 
into Abyssinia up to the present, so that the Mountain Jews of the 
Caucasus find themselves embedded to-day in a non-Jewish popu- 
lation which is not Christian but Muslim. 


Tryp and th meate ch of the Cauca Range, on opposite ides of the San 
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the other hand, the Yamani Jews have managed —under great and 
apparently increasing pressure from the local Muslims who have 
‘occupied the place of the former local Christians and pagans since 
the seventh century—to maintain themselves in existence down to 
the present day, when the remnant is gradually being evacuated 
from the Yaman to Palestine by Zionist enterprise. As for the 
Jewish fossil in the Crimea, it is represented—and this likewise 
down to the present day—by two separate Jewish communities: the 
Krimchaks, who are Talmudists, and the anti-Talmudist Qara'im. 

‘Thus the original pattern of concentric Jewish and Christian and 
Islamic waves is preserved by the Jewish and Christian jetsam that 
has remained stranded in the fastnesses of Abyssinia and the Yaman 
and the Caucasus and the Crimea, while the tide of Islam has filled 
the vast intervening area and has flooded round the bases and up 
into the gateways of the fastnesses themselves. 


existence everywhere else, The Khazars who survived in the Crimea after the destruc- 
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If we now concentrate our attention upon the Jews in fastnesses, 
who have been deposited there by the expansion of the oldest and 
outermost of the three concentric waves, we shall find that in 
physique and language and culture these Jews have far more in 
common with the pagans and Christians and Muslims with whom 
they share their asylum than they have in common with Jews else- 
where. It is to be inferred that Judaism, like its successors Christi- 
anity and Islam, has propagated itself by the process of conversion 
as well as by the process of migration. At any rate among the Jews 
in fastnesses, the predominant element in the life and in the blood 
of the community seems to be the contribution of the indigenous 


proselytes. 

In Abyssinia, for instance, ‘the Falasha are Hamites by race and 
Jews only by religion". They ‘are in general darker and more cor- 
pulent than the Amharas, among whom they live. ‘Their hair is 
shorter and often curly; their eyes are smaller and their faces not 
so long”? They ‘have no language of their own, but speak various 
Agau dialects’? ‘They are ignorant of Hebrew, but possess in Ge'ez 
the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old Testament” and 
various other religious works.* "They know nothing of the Baby- 
Jonian and Jerusalem Talmud, composed during and after 
Captivity respectively, and do not observe the feast of Purim, i.e. 
the dedication of the post-Exilic Temple.’s "Their Judaism does 
not exclude a very strong tincture of paganism. . . Beet 
Curious is their worship of Sanbat, the Goddess of Sabbath. 

From its origins down to the end of the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era, this Falasha Jewish community seems to have lived 
a life of warlike independence in its highland fastness of Semyen. 
"This community ‘consolidated itself into an independent Kingdom 
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Zagwe. ‘The dynasty founded by this prince was at first pete 
Jewish but later Christian. Thereafter, in Semyen, the 
maintained their independence in periodic warfare with the sur- 
rounding Christians; but ‘their line of kings became extinct about 
1800, when the Falasha became subject to Tigre’. 

During the last century and a half, under the new conditions of 
subjection of Christian rule, the Falasha seem to have entered on a 
process of transformation from a fossil in a fastness into a fossil in 

ispersion. They still ‘live mostly in Semyen in villages of their 
own’, and ‘agriculture is’ still ‘their chief occupation’.* Atthesame 
time, members of the Falasha community are now dispersed abroad 
in other parts of Abyssinia, And in this situation they are already 
displaying the characteristic traits of a penalized religious minority. 
‘If resident in a Christian or Muhammadan town’, they ‘occupy a 
gone They do not mix with the Abyssinians; indeed, 

idden to enter the house of a Christian and never 

E y the worbéa of other religions. Polygamy is unknown; early 
E r bisce d 

^ are inol tl 

circumcision of both sexes, certain fasts, and several festivals, annual 
and monthly. They are scrupulous in following the laws of purifi- 
cation by means of baths and ablutions.’6 Moreover, ‘they excel in 
all trades, In their eyes work is not, as it is, for example, in the eyes 
of the Shoans, the attribute of serfs and slaves. They are cultiva- 
tors, smiths, masons, architects, ebony-workers, weavers, potters, 
and so on. We have seen them, in the course of this history [of 
Abyssinia], forming regular centres of almost constant rebellion. 
For more than a century past, however, they have no longer made 
themselves notorious. Their skill in manual work leads to their 
being exploited by the chiefs and even maltreated—treated, in fact, 
as an inferior race." Evidently the Falasha who are now dispersed 
abroad in Abyssinia beyond the confines of their native fastness in 
jen are rapidly approximating towards the well-known type of 

the Jewish ‘Diaspora’. Asyet, however, theapproximation is imper- 
fect; for although they ‘ iy the tm trades’ and ‘make the articles neces- 


century, the condition ofthe Jews of Yaman van micas 
They were prohibited... from engaging in money transactions and 
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were all mechanics, being employed chiefly as carpenters, masons, 
and smiths. . . . The chief industry of the Jews of Yaman is the 
making of pottery, which is found in all their settlements and which 
has rendered them famous throughout the East.” 

If we turn now to the Caucasus, we shall find the same pheno- 
mena as in Abyssinia. In physical race, the "Mountain Jews’ of 
Daghestan, like the Falasha of Semyen, are of one blood with the 
non-Jewish peoples round about them. Socially, they are an agri- 
cultural community which is just beginning to migrate into the 
towns and to take up some of the occupations which are character- 
istic, elsewhere, of the Jewish 'Diasporà'—though in the Caucasus 
this tendency does not seem to have gone so far as in Abyssinia up 
to the present. 

‘The racial character of the Caucasian Jews is clearly described by 
a Jewish authority in the following passage * 

"The Jews of the Caucasus are very interesting. Historically it has 
ben proven that they bare beta theo oe more that two thomsen years 
‘They claim that they are the descendants of those ubiquitous Ten 
Tribes, and many missionaries are inclined to believe them. ‘The most 
curious, both from an anthropological and ethnological standpoint, are 
the Mountain Jews of Daghestan. They have diverged completely from. 
the ethnic type of the Jews in every other country. According to the 
‘measurements obtained recently by Kurdoff, they are tall, averaging 
1660 cm. in height, and 57 per cent. of them were above the average 
height. Very few blonds are met with, among them, 87 percent have 
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As for the social life of the Caucasian Jews—their occupations 
and institutions and éthos—it will be sufficient to quote a passage 
from one of the leading modern Western authorities on the 
Caucasian peoples:t 

"One principal reason for the inco of earlier works about 
the Moda Jews of the Cancas 1 to be found inthe fente 
and exclusiveness which these Jews display towards other Jews. They 
have a mass of religious usages and articles of faith which to Euro 
Jews are entirely unknown; above all, they are zealous adherents of the 
Talmud. "Their hatred of other Jews was still further accentuated by the 
fact that, after the conquest of the Caucasus, the Jewish soldiers from 
Russia, who were hospitably received by the Mountain Jews as co- 
religions, chose to nickname their hosta “oxen nickname which 
persists down to this day—on account of the rouj an jess 
Tr mannara, "The extent ofthe caminy betwece the tne est show 
by a saying current among the Mountain Jews: “Don't kill an Ash- 
kenazi by cutting his throat; stab him in the neck to prolong the agony.” 
There have been a number of bloody encounters between these two 
Jere Mountain J tly dispersed up and down Daghestan 

ie Mountain Jews are mos " 
and the Terek District; and, in consonance with their principal decupa- 
tions, their settlements are located on the alps or in the gorges or on the 
slopes of the mountains. Their auls are in some cases dispersed among 
the auls of other tribes, in some cases segregated from them, while there 
ar placea where they ve ches by jowi with the ative Ta general, 
with few exceptions, they live in a good un ng with the natives. 
Wino uncommon for Jew w eastace scan rendi tha Mami 
man and to become, after the exchange of the kis of friendship, his life- 
long kardash [brother]. In this rite the parties exchange weapons and 
contracta solemn mutual obligation to stand by one another, in time of 
stress, till they have shed their last drop of blood in their comrade’s 

“A considerable section of the Mountain Jews live in the towns and 
devote themselves to trade and business. Those who live in the aul are 
redominantly agriculturists, They cultivate wheat, barley, rice, tobacco, 
Euit, and vince as well as vegetales. A small section are artisans and 
make morocco ether... 

“The attitude of the Mountain Jews towards European education is 
very hostile; and so it is no wonder that in the auls one often finds 
two or three people who can read and write. The reason for this is 
fanaticism, "There is a fear that those who acquire some leaming may 
become apostates. It is only lately that the children are being sent to 
school aid the aumber of literae has alcady come down io some, 
thing like 85 per cent. On the other hand, the number of those who 
attend the higher schools in order to acquire a rabbi's diploma amounts 
to only 1 per cent. The Mountain Jew mostly lives by the work of his 


? Hahn, C.: op. cit., ch. vi: "Die Juden in den Kaukasischen Bergen’. 
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‘own hands, and he needs his children’s help, so that the children have 
no time for school. .. . 

"When we come to the physiognomy of the Mountain Jews, we have to 
observe that the Semitic type has been substantially modified by mixture 
with the native peoples of the Caucasus. . . . The Mountain Jew re- 
sembles the Lesghian, Chechen, and Circassian, and even the Armenian, 
much more than he resembles the European Jew. 

“The character and occupation of the Mountain Jew is profoundly 
influenced by his physical environment. Here we see him, armed cap-à- 
pie, riding past us on a handsome charger; there we sec him, in old ragged. 
clothes, clambering up the mountain-track in order to hew stumps or 
dig up the roots of trees and bushes to be carried home on bended back; 
here again we see him digging the ground, ploughing, making wine, 
gathering in his fruit crop or perhaps standing in a tub by the spring and 
stamping out raw hides. 

The two Jewish communities in the Crimea differ from one 
another in their theology and also, apparently, in their racial origin, 
‘The ‘Krimchaks’, who are Talmudists, are believed to be descended 
from the Khazars a Turkish-speaking Nomadic people who eru 
from the depths of the Eurasian Steppe in the latter part of the 
sixth century of the Christian Era; found themselves new pastures 
between the Lower Volga and the Lower Don; made themselves 
the dominant power between the Caucasus and the Urals and the 
Russian forest and the Black Sea; and eventually became converts 
to Judaism—probably in the eighth century of the Christian Era, 
more than two hundred years the White Bulgars on the 
Middle Volga were converted to Islam or the Russians on the Upper 
Dniepr to Orthodox Christianity. The Krimchaks are believed to 
be descendants of a remnant of the Khazars who found asylum in 
the Crimea! after they had been driven off the main steppe in the 
eleventh century, partly by the Russians and partly by a fresh 
eruption of kindred Turkish-speaking Nomadic tribes (Ghuzz and 
Cuman or Qipchäq) from the heart of Eurasia.* 

‘Krimchaks: the so-called “Turkish Jews”, inhabitants of the Crimea, 
whose centre of population is Qara-Su-Bazar, one of the most de 
populated districts of Taurida, They differ from the other Jews of 

tussia in that the Semitic and Tatar elements are in them intimately 
blended. In their mode of life, they greatly resemble their Tatar neigh- 
bours, but in religion they adhere strictly to the Jewish faith, even to 
Talmudic Judaism. Their dress is identical with that of the Tatars. ... 
The men are almost all of tall stature and slenderly built, and are marked 
by the reddish-golden colour of their hair, a tint which is uncommon 
among Semitic tribes. The women have retained more tenaciously the 

i Many intermingled nthe Cries with the Jo the Khaki are probably 
Tete weed heim cap pup e ian 
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characteristically Jewish 

builtin the usual Tatar ; The Krimchaks employ a pure Tatar 
language, but use the Hebrew Alphabet in writing" 


of the Christian Era. Thereafter, in che Syris World, and in the 
new Arabic and Iranic worlds which arose on its ruins, Talmudic 
orthodoxy began to regain its ascendancy among the local Jewry, 
and the Karaites went out in search of new worlds to conquer. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, they were able to offset their 
losses among the Jews of Dir-al-Islim by gaining ground among 
the Jews in the main body of the Orthodox Christian World and 
the Jews in the Crimea and on the adjoining stretches of the main 
body of the Eurasian S Of the Karaites who established 
themselvesron the north side of the Black Sea, some were trans- 


outlook that visited the Crimea on the morrow of the modern. 
Russian conquest of the peninsula:+ 

‘At three versts’ distance, as the crow flies, from the upper part of 
Baghcheserai, at the entry of the gorge where the Juruk-su* rises, one 
reaches the fastness of the Jews: Jufut-Qal'eh. It is situated at the junc- 
tion of the gorge with another valley, on a high limestone mountain which 
juts out between the two ravines. . - . One climbs up to the fortress by 
a path used for carrying water on donkey-back (in little barrels, sh 
anion sta charge often ops), Dose she towen athe ty 

e valley, one sees ofthe Jews, ‘magnificent trees 
and covered wid tows of tombe he Jews have sch generation for 
this Valley of Jehoshaphat that at one time, whenever the Khans wanted 
to make a levy on the Jews, they were sure of obtaining from them what- 
ever sum they demanded by the threat of felling the trees surrounding 


‘Kriochals’. 
Eke ToL Raton 
Tiluanana to the shores of the Black Ses under the stimu- 
paeron Knights from the Baltis, see IL D (9), 
P Palas Professor: les Gouvernement Méridionaux de l'Empire 
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the Jewish cemetery, on the pretext that they needed the timber. The 
Jewish town is situated on the narrowest part ofthe salient of the moun- 
tain and is fenced in by walls and by houses. It has two outer gates, 
which are shut every evening: one at the peak of the crag; the other at 
the point where the ridge spreads out into a plateau. The streets are 
narrow and tortuous but very clean. The rock itself serves for paving, 
but the principal streets have side-walks for the convenience of the 
inhabitants. In the centre of the town one sees.a third gate which 
indicates the limit of the town’s original area and gives a measure of the 
extent to which it has One observes in the vicinity the mauso- 
Jeu of a daughter of Togatmysh Khan... The Synagogue, which is a 
fine piece of architecture, possesses a little garden which serves for the 
Feast of Tabernacles. All the courtyards are surrounded, in the Tatar 
fashion, with high walls built of undressed limestone and clay. The 
houses, which are built in continuous blocks, number about two hun- 
dred and are inhabited by twelve hundred persons of both sexes, who 
are all Karaites. ‘These Jews still use the name Qara'im among them- 
selves, and do not admit the orthodoxy of any other Jews except the 
Polish Karaites who agree with them in rejecting the Talmud. They 
also import their bibles from Poland; but they have almost entirely 
adopted the ancient costume and language of the Tatars, because they 
have been living under the domination of that people from time im- 
‘memorial, from the produce of their commerce, manufactures and 
trades,” 

This brief survey may give some notion of the great gulf in race, 
occupation, and éthos which divides the little-known Jews in fast- 
nesses from the well-known Jews in dispersion. 
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DR. ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON'S APPLICATION OF HIS 
CLIMATE-AND-CIVILIZATION THEORY TO THE HIS- 
TORIES OF THE MAYAN AND YUCATEC CIVILIZA- 
TIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND TO THE HISTORY 
OF THE SYRIAC CIVILIZATION IN THE OASES OF THE 
NORTH ARABIAN STEPPE 


Iz will be evident to any reader of this Study that the writer of it 
has the greatest admiration for Dr. Ellsworth Huntington and his 
work; and it is with considerable diffidence that the writer now 
ventures upon a criticism of Dr. Huntingtoi 
ticular point. He therefore wishes to preface this criticism by noting 
that the point in question does not touch the substance of Dr. 
Huntington’s theory : the theory, that is to say, that the fluctuations 
in the fortunes of civilizations are in some cases and to some extent 
connected with variations in climate arising from a periodic shifting 
of climatic zones, The crit rp two only out of a very 

number of applications of this which Dr. Huntington. 
fas made; and the present citi will sesk to show that, in these two 
particular applications, Dr. Huntington is (no doubt, unintention- 
ally) departing from hisowntheory in effect, instead of supportingit. 

With Dr. Hüntington's main positions, as he understands them, 
the writer of this Study profoundly agrees. 

He recognizes that Dr. Huntington—with the just sense of pro- 
portion which is characteristic of big minds—avoids the mental 
pitfall of ascribing exclusive or even paramount efficacy to the par- 
ticular factors which happen to have been the object of the scholar’ 
own researches. Dr. Huntington perceives and declares that, in 
human affairs, the efficacy of spiritual factors is primary A 
efficacy of climatic other iic tors secondary. in 
the sphere of application which he assigns to the climatic factor, 
he generally portrays this factor as acting upon human life, not in a 

ical, a priori, necessitarian way, but in the form of a stimu- 
lus. Indeed, a sentence in which Dr. Huntington sums up this view 
of the relation between climate and civilization has been quoted in 
an earlier passage of this Study as one in a series of illustrations. 
of the action of Challenge-and-Response. ‘A relatively high degree degree 
of storminess and a relatively long duration of the season. 


«Seg for example, his The Clima Fact trated in Ard America Washington 
so, Coase luton of Waringin, Publication Ne. gah pease 
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storms have apparently been characteristic of the where 
civilization has risen to high levels both in the past and at present." 

Moreover, inthe present Study, Dr. Huntington'sspecial climatic 
theory of the periodic shifting of climatic zones has been accepted 
as supplying the key to the geneses of threecivilizations—the Noma- 
dic, Egyptiac, and Sumeric—on the assumption that a desiccation 
of the former Afrasian Savannah into the present Afrasian Steppe 
has presented the human inhabitants of this region with a common 
challenge that has evoked several alternative responses.* 

‘Dr. Huntington goes on, however, to apply this same special 

theory of the shifting of climatic zones to explain the rises and falls. 
of the Mayan and Yucatec civilizations in Central America and 
the Syriac Civilization in the oases of the North Arabian Step y 
and it is in regard to these two applications that the writer of "his 
Study finds himself unable to see eye to eye with Dr. Huntington 
altogether. 
Stated briefly, the theory of the shifting of climatic zones sup- 
poses that two things are constant from age to age—in the first 
place, the amount of water existing on the surface of the planet, and 
in the second place the nature and relative position of the suc- 
cessive zones ch ciate tet € the globe latitudinally—while 
one thing varies periodically, this variable being the absolute posi- 
Sons ofthe bouzrariee betwen the same three succemre onne as 
measured by their respective distances, at different times, from the 
Equator on the one hand and from the Pole on the other. This 
periodic variation in the absolute positions of the zones is ascribed 
to a periodic shifting of the track of the cyclonic storms, these 
storms being the climatic agency (as distinct from the astronomical 
factors involved) to which the differentiation of the face of the 
planet into this series of climatic zones is ultimately due. 

In order to grasp the application of this meteorological theory to 
human affairs, we must remind ourselves of the respective charac- 
teristics of the successive climatic zones which always retain their 
relative positions but periodically change their absolute positions 
on this view. Proceeding from the Equator towards the Pole, the 
first zone is a tropical zone of drenching rain and rank vegetation; 
the second is a sub-tropical zone of drought and barrenness; the 
third is a temperate zone of moderate humidity and moderate 
fertility (the succeeding sub-arctic and arctic zones do not concern 
us here). From the human standpoint, the temperate zone offers 
Mankind the climatic and vegetational golden mean; the sub- 


? Huntington, E.: Civilisation and Climate, 3rd ed. (New Haven 1924, Yale University 
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tropical zone challenges Man by offering him less moisture and less. 
vegetation than he requires; and the tropical zone challenges him. 
equal severely by offering him an embarras de richesse in both 


ities. 

P'esuming the uth of the hypothesis that the absolute positions 
of these three zones periodically shift, it is obvious that there are 
two sets of regions—one along the borderline between the tropical 
and the sub-tropical zone, and the other along the borderline be- 

tween the sub-tropical and the temperate zone—which must be 
periodically changing their climate in an alternation between one of 
rent climates and the other, And this periodic alternation 
Sf climates ln any a aca wil obviouly the character of 
this area as a physical environment for human life. Confining our 
attention, for present purposes, to the Northern Hemisphere, we 
shall observe that, when the whole series of latitudinally 
zones shifts southward, certain areas on the borderline between the 
temperate and the sub-tropical zone will now become easier for 
human beings to live in because they will now be turning temperate 
instead of sub-tropical and will thereby be making good their 
previous deficiency in moisture and vegetation; and concurrently 
certain areas on the borderline between the sub-tropical and the 
tropical zone wil also now become casi for human beings to live 
in Because they will now be turning sub-tropical instead of tropical 
and wil thereby be geting rid of their previous excess of moisture 
and vegetation. Conversely, when the whole series of latitudinally 
arallel zones shifts northwards, the same two sets of areas in the 
Rorthern Hemisphere will both now simultaneously become harder 
for human beings to live in: on the margin between the tropical 
and the sub-tropical zone owing to the northward advance of the 
zone of excessive moisture and vegetation, and on the margin 
between the sub-tropical and the temperate zone owing to the 
simultaneous northward advance of the zone of insufficient mois- 
ture and vegetation. 

Now, on the assumption that civilizations arise as responses to 
challenges, and that their birth-places are therefore regions in 
which life is relatively hard, and not regions in which life is rela- 
tively cay, ve have found no difculy in explaining the genees of 
the Nomadic, Egyptiac, and Sumeric civilizations as responses to 
the challenge of a particular northward shift on the margin of 
oscillation between the sub-tropical zone and the temperate zone. 
On the same showing, the rise of the Syriac Civilization on the same 
margin—for example, in the oasis of Palmyra'—ought to be the 
result (in so far as it is due to the climatic factor at all) of a similar 

1 For Palmyra, ee II. D () pp. 9-12, above. 
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northward shift presenting a similar challenge of increasing aridity 
and barrenness. Maie mutandis, on the margin of oscillation 
between the sub-tropical zone and the tropical zone, the rise of the 
Mayan Civilization in Guatemala! ought also to be the result of a 
aoia hit: a shit viich endis der margin resent the 
antithetical but equally severe challenge of an increasingly exces- 
sive rainfall and an increasingly rank growth of vegetation. 

Tt is here that Dr. Ellsworth Huntington appears to abandon, in 
detail, the view—which he shares with the writer of this Study 
in general and in principle—that civilizations arise as responses to 
challenges, whether these challenges be human or physical. For, 
in a passage already quoted in this Study,? Dr. Huntington su; 
that the Mayan ‘vilization arose in Guatemala when the local 
climate was relatively dry and therefore relatively easy, and that its 
eventual decline was due to a local increase in moisture and vegeta- 
tion which made the homeland of the Mayan Civilization a relatively 
difficult place to live in. Similarly, in another place,? he suggests 
that the age in which Palmyra rose to eminence was an age in which 
the North Arabian Desert was relatively moist and fertile, and that 
the decline of Palmyra was the consequence of desiccation. In 
putting forward these two suggestions, Dr. Huntington appears to 
depart from his own general view that civilizations flourish on chal- 
lenges and decay in their absence, and to himself, for the 
‘moment, with the vulgar view that civilizations ish on ease and 
With regard to Fal " 

With regard to Palmyra, the climatological evidence is scanty; 
and we shall simply observe that Dr. Huntington, in scaring a 
deterioration of the local climate in the age of Palmyra’s decline, 
has to resort to the argument by exhaustion and that in arguing. 
on this line, that we must assume a climatic cause for lack of a social 
cause, he gravely underestimates the strength of the social factors 
by which the decline of Palmyra can actually be accounted for.* 

With regard to Central America, Dr. Huntington has at his dis- 
posal the far more precise and detailed evidence that is afforded by 
a study of the growth-rings on cross-sections of the trunks of 
specimens of the Californian giant pine (Sequoia) On the basis of 

is evidence, he has compiled a remarkable table of dates pur- 
porting to show a chronological correspondence between ‘inferred 

t7; II. C (i) (a) a, vol. i, 
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climatic conditions in Mayaland’ and ‘historical conditions in Maya- 
land’. And, on the strength of the correspondence which he believes 
that he has established, he proceeds to argue! that, in the ages in 
which the Mayas created and maintained their civilization in the 
lowlands ot Guatemala, this homeland of the Mayan Civilization 
was not covered by a rain-sodden tropical forest, as it is to-day, but 
then enjoyed the drier climate and less overwhelmingly luxuriant 
vegetation that are to be found to-day on the Pacific Highlands of 
Central America on the one hand and in the Mexican Province of 
Yucatan in the tip of the Yucatan Peninsula on the other band— 
these being the regions which are comparatively populous and 
prosperous at the present time, when the rain-sodden forest that 
covers the former homeland of the Mayan Civilization is almost 
uninhabited. 

In other words, Dr. Huntington suggests that, while the climatic 
zones have shifted to and fro in the course of the last two or three 
thousand years, the relation. between Man and his Physical Environ- 
ment has remained constant. As none of the present inhabitants of 
Central America are masters of the tropical forest, so, he suggests, 
it must always have been with their predecessors. The fathers of 
the Mayan Civilization must have made themselves at home in 
Guatemala in an when the boundary between the climatic 
zones ran relatively far south and when accordingly, in Guatemala, 
the tropical forest was not in possession. Their descendants must 
have been evicted from Guatemala by the irresistible might of 
Physical Nature when the climatic zones shifted northward again 
and in consequence the tropical forest returned upon Guatemala to 
reclaim the country for its own. Indeed, Dr. Huntington goes so 
far as to maintain that the true tropical forest (as distinct from the 
jungle through which it tails off into the sub-tropical bush) has 
ever yet been mastered by any human society at any time or in 
any place 

Tn putting forward this view, Dr. Huntington believes that he is 
elucidating both the rise and the fall of the Mayan Civilization; 
but, to leave its fall out of the question for the moment, its rise, on 
this showing, surely becomes more difficult, and not more easy, to 
account for. ‘Dr. Huntington asks us to believe that the Mayas have 
never faced the challenge of the tropical forest at all, but have lived, 
throughout the successive histories of the Mayan and Yucatec 
civilizations, in no other physical environment but that of the sub- 
tropical bush in which their descendants in north-western Yucatan 


1 Ip op, cit, ch. xvii: “Guatemala and the Highest Naive Amarican Civiliation', 
FE: and Maya History’. 

3 Sea ep. cie, pp. 18o, 186, and 187. 
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are living to-day. If that supposition is as the truth, we 
are left without an answer to the question of what the challenge was 
that did evoke the Mayan Civilization. It was not, on Dr. Hunting- 
ton's hypothesis, the challenge of the tropical forest; and at the 
same time we can cite the testimony of Dr. Huntington himself to 
show that no equivalent challenge, and indeed no challenge of any 
sort, is presented by the sub-tropical bush in which, according to 
Dr. Huntington, the Maya have lived and moved and had their 
physical being at all times in the history of the race and in all parts 
of Central America in which the race has ever at any time established 
itself. In describing the life and éthos of the present-day Maya 
in the bush of north-western Yucatan, Dr. Huntington draws a 
picture that bears an amazing resemblance to a description of 
primitive life in Tropical Africa which we have quoted already in 
another connexion.? 

"The pure Indian is a quiet, slow being, inoffensive and retiring unless 
abused. He seems never to work unless compelled. As for storing uj 
anything for the future, the thought seems scarcely to enter his 
If he has enough to eat, he simply sits still and enjoys life until hunger 
again arouses him to act, His wants are few and easily supplied. 

is agriculture begins by cutting the small growths of the bush, or 
jungle, girdling the larger trees, leaving the bush to dry during ‘the 
season of little rain, and finally burning it off. Then he goes around 
with a pointed stick, making holes into which he drops corn, i 
seed, beans, and the seeds of one or two other vegetables. The corn is 
his chief reliance. When the corn is ripe, he has no thought of gathering 
itall at once and peregi away safely, perhaps in the form of flour or at 
leastshelled. His method is to go out to the feld in the early part of 
the dry season after the corn is well ripe, and half break each stalk in the 
middle so that it is bent over and the ears point downward. Little by 
little, he picks what ears he needs for daily use, caring nothing that 
insects, birds, and beasts are also eating what they need. He knows that 
a quarter or a third of the ears may be spoiled; but, so long as there are 
some for him, he cares little. The only thing that ultimately stirs him up 
to gather the remainder of the crop is the end of the dry season. Before 
the rains come he knows that he must harvest his crop and plant more 
seed or else he will starve. "Therefore he arouses himself for the one 
period of effort during the yer, He is hardly to be blamed for his 
apparent laziness, He certainly is lazy according to our standards; but he 
has litle to stimulate him, and SD cay to pa ing without much 
works 

One has only to compare this passage with the description, re- 
ferred to above, of primitive life in Nyasaland in order to realize 
eens Udo Ac Erga ijs Siete PP. es 
ton 1914, Carnegie lution of Washington, Publieation No, aga) peas 
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that, in the un-exacting, and therefore un-stimulating, environment 
of the sub-tropical bush, the descendants of the people who created 
and maintained the Mayan and Yucatec civilizations have relapsed 
right back to the primitive level. And, in the light of this fact, itis 
surely more difficult to imagine how, once upon a time, this self- 
‘same environment can have stimulated earlier representatives of the 
self-same race to build Copan and Uxmal or to think out the Mayan 
calendar than itis to suppose that these immense achievements were 
evoked by the tremendous challenge that is presented—not by the 
sub-tropical bush, but by the tropical forest. 

So much for the attempt to ascribe the birth of the Mayan 
Civilization in Northern Guatemala or the blossoming of the Syriae 
Civilization at Palmyra to a state of physical ease arising from a 
shift in the absolute position of the tropical and sub-tropical and 
temperate climatic zones. At the same time, there is no objection 
to supposing that, not only in these two cases but also in several 
others which have been cited in this Study," a physical alleviation, 
produced in this way, may have played a secondary ‘permissive’ or 
‘enabling’ part in the genesis of a civilization, not by introducing a 
condition of physical ease, but by tempering a physical challenge of 
previously prohibitive severity to a lesser degree at which the 
severity has ceased to be prohibitive and has become, instead, a 
potent stimulus. And, conversely, we may legitimately suppose 
that, in a case where a civilization is already in decline through 
other causes, an accentuation in the severity of the climatic chal- 


from exercising the 
the movement of 


must either remain unaffected by the impact of an external force or 

else react to this impact in a merely mechanical fashi i 

point is the reaction of the ‘arrested’ Nomadic Civilizat 

Afrasian and Eurasian steppes to climatic changes arising from 

the periodic shifting of the climatic zones in this area. In periods 

of increasing humidity, the Nomads are apt to yield ground tothe 
CE Coss Satona see Part TIT. A, below. 
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encroachments of their agricultural neighbours in the borderland 
between the Desert and the Sown. Conversely, in periods of in- 
creasing aridity, the Nomads are apt to burt the bounds of the 
so out, in eruptions of volcanic violence, over 
the domains of their sedentary neighbours. The connexion be- 
tween these eruptions of the Nomads and the pulsatory variations 
in the climate of the Steppes is examined further in Part III. A, 
Appendix 11, in Volume Ill, below. 
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THE THREE-CORNERED RELATION BETWEEN THE 
ROMAN CHURCH, ENGLAND, AND IRELAND 


Srce the first encounter between the English and Irish peoples 
and the Roman Church, the relations between the three parties have 
passed through almost every possible permutation and combina- 
tion. From the seventh century to the twelfth, the English were apt 
to be the faithful servants of the Roman See, while the Irish were 
disinclined from the Roman practice and recalcitrant towards the 
Roman authority. Since the sixteenth century, on the other hand, 
the Irish have been devoted adherents of Rome, while the English 
have been Protestants. It is noteworthy, however, that, although 
the changes which the three-cornered relation has undergone in 
the course of nearly thirteen centuries have been kaleidoscopic, the 
English have always contrived, in each successive situation, to 
retain the superior position which they secured in the seventh 
century and to keep the Irish at a disadvantage. 

It might have been supposed, for example, that the Englis 
would have forfeited their advantage in the twelfth century when, 
nearly five hundred years after the Synod of Whitby, the Irish at 
length followed the English into the Papal fold. The incorporation 
of the Irish Christendom into the Roman Church was formally 
‘completed in A.D. 1152, when Cardinal Paparo, the first Papal 
Legate in Ireland, convened the Synod of Kells and reorganized the 
Irish dioceses. Yet it was only three years after this that a successor 
of the Pope who had dispatched the legate addressed to a King of 
Boland the Bull Laudat iter; which gave approval to the project 
of an English conquest of Ireland on the ground that this would 
have the effect of enlarging the bounds of the Church (just as 
though the Irish had not already come within the Roman fold of 
their own accord). ‘Thereafter, the English conquerors arrogated 
to themselves—again, apparently, with Papal approval—a virtual 
monopoly of all high ecclesiastical offices in Ireland, from which the 
Irish came to be excluded generically. Thus their tardy reconcilia- 
tion with Rome in the twelfth century profited the Irish nothing. 

Again, it might have been supposed that the Irish would at least 
have profited by their loyalty to Rome in and after the sixteenth 
century, when the English turned Protestant; for now, at least, the. 
Roman Church was bound to treat Ireland as her child when her 
former spoilt child, England, had shown herself so unfilial. Would 

* See p. 397, foormote 1, above. 
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not Ireland be strengthened now, as England had been: 
during the past nine centuries, by having the weight of the Conti- 
Dental Reman Church behind her in ber everlasting struggle with 
her insular enemy? Unfortunately for Ireland, England has always 
had sufficient command of the sea since the sixteenth century to 
isolate Ireland from the Catholic countries of the Continent and 
to deal with her téte-d-téte. 3 

But was not this situation, in which Ireland was isolated from the 
Continent by an English barrier, precisely the situation in which 
the abortive Far Western Christian Civilization had flourished so 
remarkably in the fifth and sixth centuries?! Unfortunately, again, 
for Ireland, the situation since the sixteenth century has differed 
from the situation in the fifth and sixth centuries in two important 
respects. In the first place, the English in the modern age, instead 
of being isolated and backward pagans, have been converts to 
Protestantism : a revised version of Western Christianity which has 
been adopted, not by the English alone, but by half the nations of 
the Western World, including some of the most energetic and 
progressive and successful members of the Western Society. The 
second difference in the situation is that, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, the English had not yet attempted to invade and conquer 
Ireland and would not have been strong enough to succeed in the 
attempt even if they had made it. By the sixteenth century, on 
the other hand, the English conquest of Ireland was already half 
completed; and the new religious gulf which opened between the 
English and the Irish peoples, when the former turned against 
Rome and the latter remained loyal to her, inclined the English 
more than ever to treat the Irish as ‘Natives’ who were ‘beyond the 
Pale’ (an expression which is actually derived from conditions 
which prevailed in Ireland during the first phase of the English 
conquest). In the seventeenth century, the English ‘planted’ Catho- 
lic Ireland with Protestant settlers as ruthlessly as they were ‘plant- 
ing’ pagan North America In consequence, after the Reformation, 
as before it, the Irish had to suffer from an English ecclesiastical 
tyranny which remained identical in substance in spite of its 
change in form. From the twelfth century to the sixteenth, when 
there was nominally one single church in Ireland to which Irish and 
English alike belonged, the English (as has been mentioned) as- 
sumed in this Church a monopoly of high ecclesiastical offices. 
Since the sixteenth century there have been two Churches in Ire- 


* In chose centuries, no doubt, Ireland had still maintained 
ound the corner, with the coasts of Gaul and Spain. The ship on board which St 
érick in hin youth, made good his escape rom Bia slavery in Ireland was bound for 


2 On this point ve II. C (ii) (a) 1, Annex, vol. i, pp. 465-7, above, 
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land, and the Catholic Church has been in the hands of the Irish 
themselves. But from the moment when the Catholic Church in 
Ireland was thus thrown back into Irish hands as an incidental 
cone yuence of the English secession from Rome, this local native 

man Church became a penalized institution with an alien 
Protestant Church ín a dominant position over it. Thus the effect 
of the English Reformation upon the ecclesiastical position of the 
Trish was simply to confirm and accentuate the inferiority of their 
ecclesiastical status—an injustice which was only remedied by the 
combined effect of two nineteenth-century acts of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom at Westminster: the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829 and the Episcopalian Church of Ireland Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment Act of 1869. 

It will be seen that the history of the three-cornered relation 
between Ireland, England, and the Roman See from A.D. 664 to 
A.D. 1869 aptly illustrates the aphorism that plus ga change, plus c'est 
la méme chose. 
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THE EXTINCTION OF THE FAR WESTERN 
CHRISTIAN CULTURE IN IRELAND 


Tus discomfiure ofthe Far Western Church by the Roman Church 
at the Synod of Whitby in a.D. 664 was the beginning of the end 
of the distinctive Far Western Christian culture in ‘the Celtic 
Fringe’ as a whole and in Ireland in particular, but the process of 
extinction was long-drawn-out. 

In Ireland, this process was completed at different dates in differ- 
cent spheres of social life. In the ecclesiastical sphere, it was com- 
pleted in the twelfth century, with the thoroughgoing incorporation 
of the Irish Christendom into the Roman Church,! In the political 
and literary spheres, it was completed in the seventeenth century, 
when Ireland was systematically ‘planted’ and subjected by the 
successive efforts of James I/VI and Cromwell and William III, 
and when the traditional art of the vernacular Irish literature fell 
into decay. This tradition, which went back without a break to the 

pre-Christian age, and which had been quickened into new life by 
the conversion of Ireland to Christianity and the development of a 
peculiar Far Western Christian Civilization, was not broken by the 
subjection of the Irish Christendom to Rome and of Ireland herself 
to England in the twelfth century; but the tribulations of the seven- 
teenth century were fatal to it. Finally, in the linguistic sphere, the 
Irish Celtic vernacular language itself died out (except in a few 
remote and secluded districts in the west) in the course of the nine- 
teenth century, partly owing to the spread of elementary education 
imparted in the English ay language, and partly through the retro- 
action upon Ireland of the Irish community in America, who 
became -speaking instead of Irish as a result of 
crossing the Atlantic and settling in a New World where English 
was the lingua franca, 

‘The fact that, by the twentieth century, English had become the 
rea national language of Ireland was brought out in an amusing 
incident that occurred during the negotiations which preceded the 
conclusion of the "otl Ag Agreement of 1921. During these 
negotiations, the Irish representatives had been making a point, in 
the presence of the British representatives, of talking Irh with one 
another and signing their names in Irish characters; and it had 
become evident that they did not speak and write this Irish without 
a certain difficulty. Thereafter, there came a moment when the 

? See IL D (vi), Annex IT, above. 
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incipal British negotiator, who was none other than the then 
Prime Minister ofthe United Kingdom, Mr. David Lloyd George, 
had occasion to hold a confidential conversation with his private 
secretary, Mr. Thomas Jones. Instead of taking the trouble to 
withdraw from the room where the negotiations were taking place, 
the two British representatives simply ceased talking English and 
began to talk to one another in Welsh, which was the native 
language of both of them. It then became evident to the Irish 
representatives in the room that, whereas their own real native 
language was English, there were at least two British representa- 
tives negotiating with them whose real native language was Welsh: 
a Celtic language to which these champions of England resorted for 
the sake of privacy because they could be certain that it would not 
be understood by any representative of Celtic Ireland! 

‘The last stage in the long-drawn-out process of the obliteration 
of a distinctive Far Western Christian culture in Ireland has been 
the establishment of the Irish Free State, in which the negotiations 
of 1921 have happily resulted. Among the Irish themselves, this 
happy event has been widely regarded as a great act of restoration— 
a liberation of the Irish genius from the shackles placed upon it 
by the successive acts of foreign aggression which have followed 
one another since the seventh century. This is surely an amiable 
illusion; for, when the nature of modern Irish nationalism is 

|, it proves, like Zionism, to be really a radical form of 
"Assimilationism'! Nationalism (whatever nation's nationalism it 
may happen to be) is the characteristic and fundamental political 
creed of our modern Western Society ; and ‘to go nationalist’ is the 
most infallible of all the symptoms of "Westernization', The capti- 
vation of the Irish by Nationalism, like the captivation of the Jews 
by Zionism, signifies the final renunciation of a great but tragic past 
in the hope of securing in exchange a more modest but perhaps less 
uncomfortable future. If Jewish Zionism and Irish Nationalism 
succeed in achieving their aims, then Jewry and Irishry will each 
fit into its own tiny niche in the colossal structure of the modern 
‘Western World as one among sixty or seventy national communities 
all ii (otra s ee ee In this posture, the 
Irish and the Jews may find life in a Western environment some- 
what easier than they have found it under the previous conditions 
when each of them still represented, not just a commonplace 
‘national articulation of an overgrown Western body social, but the 
relic of an independent society of the same species and order as 
the whole of Western Christendom. 

"Thus the establishment of the Irish Free State is a prosaic rather 

+ See the critique of Zionism in T. D (v) en pp. aga above. 
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than a romantic event. In fact, it signifies that the romance of 
Ancient Ireland has at last come to an end, and that Modern Ireland 
has made up her mind, in our generation, to find her level as a 
willing inmate in our workaday Western World. The romantic 
trappings of the Free State, which catch (and are no doubt intended 
to catch) the English eye, are superficial and perfunctory. While 
the new Irish Parliament and political parties, and the Free State 
itself, have been decked out with arresting Irish styles and titles, 
Irish’ civil servants and school-teachers are rebelling against the 
demand that the qualifications required of them shall be made to 
include an effective knowledge of the Irish language (a non- 
{arian accomplishment, inasmuch as Trish is no longer living 
‘except among the peasantry of a few districts in the west 
of the sland)” Tei alo significant that there has been no move- 
ment in Ireland for changing the seat of government: a costly and 
inconvenient proceeding which is almost common form at the 
foundation of ‘successor-states’. ara, the deserted capital of 
the Ancient Irish High Kings, has been left at the disposal of the 
archaeologists, while the Government of the Irish Free State has 
installed itself in Dublin: a city originally founded by Scandinavi 
interlopers and afterwards taken over from them by the English 
conquerors to become the head-quarters of the foreign garrison by 
Which Ireland has been dominated for more than seven centuries, 
Yet, in spite of this historic association with an alien ascendancy, 
Dublin has been accepted as the inevitable capital of a new Irish 
national state for the substantial reason that Dublin is the geo- 
graphical point of contact between little Ireland and the great 
circumambient modern Western World in which Ireland has now 
resolved to merge herself. 
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THE FORFEITED BIRTHRIGHT OF THE ABORTIVE 
FAR WESTERN CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


Now that the issue between Iona and Rome has been settled con- 
clusively and irrevocably, it needs a vigorous effort of the historical 
imagination to conceive that, in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era, the embryonic Celtic and the embryonic Roman Church con- 
tended with one another for the prize of becoming the chrysalis of 
the new society which was to emerge in the West. The actual 
emergence of our modern Western Civilization from a Roman 
ecclesiastical chrysalis is such a prominent and important fact in 
our Western history as it has happened to take shape, that it is 
difficult to persuade oneself that this historic outcome was not 
inevitable but was merely one of two possible alternatives, Yet this 
now barely credible proposition is the manifest truth. During the 
post-Hellenic interregnum there was a real possibility of an Irish 
Victory and a Roman defeat; and this alternative outcome—which 
would have given the whole of our Western history quite a different 
turn from that which it has actually taken—might have been realized 
in the seventh century, or even in the eighth, if, in certain stub- 
bornly contested battles between certain well-matched forces, the 
victory had remained with the side which actually accepted defeat. 

It may be suggested, without extravagance, that our modern 
Western Civilization would probably have been derived from an 
Irish instead of a Roman embryo either if Colman instead of Wilfrid 
had won the Synod of Whitby in A.D. 664 or again if ‘Abd-ar-Rah- 
min instead of Charles Martel had won the Battle of Tours in 
AD. 732. And we may confidently promote this probability into a 
certainty if we allow ourselves the historical licence of imagining 
that in both these ‘decisive battles of the World’ the Fortune of 
War had fallen out otherwise than it did. 

‘The course which European history seemed likely to take, at the 
moment when 'Abd-ar-Rahmin, carrying all before him, was bear- 
ing down upon Charles Martel, has been imagined by Gibbon in a 
famous tour de force of historical speculation: 

“A victorious line of march had been prolonged above a thousand 
miles from the Rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire; the repetition 
of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to the confines of 
Poland and the Highlands of Scotland: the Rhine is not more impassable 
than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might have sailed 
without a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the 
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interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Ox- 
ford, feri and ber pup might demonstra toà crcunched people te 
sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet.” 

We should rather be inclined to speculate that ‘Abd-ar-Rahmin’s 
victory—had he overthrown Charles Martel in A.D. 732—would 
have proved of less advantage to the Arabs and Islam than to the 
Celts and Far Western Christendom. 

An Arab victory at Tours might conceivably have had the effect 
of adding the Gallic territories south of the Loire and west of the 
Alps to the permanent dominions of the Arab Caliphate. The ei- 
devant Roman citizens of Aquitaine and Provence had already been 
linked once before with their fellow-Latins in the Iberian Peninsula 
under the rule of the Visigoths: the Teutonic barbarians who had 
set up the first ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire in this 
quarter. The Vigo had been driven back from the E tothe 
Pyrenees by their Frankish kinsmen and rivals in A.D. 507-85: yet, 
mm il ehe Arabe superseded them peeled ETE 

ions, the Goths had always retained a foothold on the 
Cinio side of the Pyrenees in Septimania; and, though more than 
two centuries had passed between Clovis’ march to the Pyrenees 
and ‘Abd-ar-Rahman’s march to the Loire, the Aquitanians had 
never become reconciled to the rule of ihe Franks, whose little 
finger was thicker than the Visigoths” loins. No doubt the Latins 
of Aquitaine would have been at least as well content as the Latins 
of the Iberian Peninsula were to exchange a Teutonic for an Arab 
master. And we can therefore readily imagine an Arab victory at 
Tours being follawed by by a permanent annexation of Aquitaine and 


I by marching on fom the Tine of the Lai to te ie of the 
Caledonian Canal or the line of the Oder. For even if ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahmän had scattered the Franks to the winds and had found him- 
self, on the morrow of a decisive victory at Tours eft master of the 
situation, with no organized milit )wer an) longer in existence 
mwhere in Northen Europe te ehatest lis siemen it scams 
probable that the further advance which Gibbon imagines, and 
which no human obstacle would then have hindered, would have 
been prohibited—as inexorably as Alexander's ruefully abandoned 

ana has beca ed n di Shady aeady by enced ta EB velo 
Brice 
PES Giovi EET Voli 507 see IL D (9, abe 
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advance beyond the Ganges—by the physical impossibility of 
lengthening any further an already stupendously long ine of com- 
munications. From their capital at Damascus and their reservoir of 
soldiers in the Arabian hinterland, the Umayyad Caliphs were 
unable to send reinforcements and supplies by sea from the Medi- 
terranean ports of Syria and Egypt to of Spain and Gaul, be- 
cause the naval command of the Mediterranean had been retained 
by the East Roman Empire? They thus had no short and easy 

ternative to the land-route across the whole breadth of North 
Africa from the Isthmus of Suez to the Straits of Gibraltar; and 
this route was not only long and round-about but was also beset 
with obstacles, both physical and human: the difficulty of crossing 
the desert and the danger of being set upon by the Berbers, Ac- 
cordingly it seems wise, on this point, to differ (with great defer- 
ence) from Gibbon; and to imagine that an Arab victory at Tours 
in A.D. 732 would have carried the North-West frontier of the Arab 
Caliphate up to the Loire and the Alps but (in all probability) not 

ther 


m. 
t would have been the probable effect of an expansion of the 
Caliphate, up to but not beyond thee limits, upon the history of 


‘The first effect would have been once again to isolate the Far 
Western Christendom of the British Isles from the Roman Church 
—as it had been isolated once before, three centuries earlier—by the 
interposition of an alien society. In this t, the Muslim Arabs 
in Southern Gaul would have performed the same function as the 

agan English in Eastern Britain; only, this time, the barrier would 
Bike bees drawn slong a line which would have given a mach 

. greater geographical adi to the Far Western embryo of a 
ascent Westera Civilization than tits Roman competitor: Tn the 
first place, the Far Western Church would assuredly have retrieved 
the defeat which it had suffered at Whitby half a century earlier, 
and would have drawn the English, as well as the Irish and the 


marches of the day—Frisia and Hesse and Thuringia and 
Bera had not yet been suppressed by the English Romsnising 
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interloper Boniface. We may even conjecture that Boniface him- 
self would have found it impossible thereafter to carry on his own 
missionary work in Central Europe without transferring his ecclesi- 
astical allegiance from Rome to Iona. In our mind’s eye we begin 
to perceive the outlines of a picture—never committed to canvas 
the Artist of human destiny—in which a Far Western Church, wit 
its centre and source of energy in Ireland and its southern frontier 
along the Loir consolidates its dominion over the British Tales and 
jacent portions of the European Continent and then gradually 
pris noa eiria -castwards—by converting the Saxons and 
the Scandinavians until it advance inthis direction îs eventually 
barred by a collision with the Orthodox Christian Church, as the 
actual advance of the Roman Church in the same direction was 
eventually barred by the same barrier in the fourteenth century. _ 
In studying this actual historical process we have had occasion 
to notice that when Roman and Orthodox Christendom did collide 
in Northern Europe, after the elimination of the last of the pagan 
North European barbarians, the eventual line along which the two 
Christian civilizations established their contact ran south and north 
from the shores of the Adriatic to the shores of the Arctic Ocean." 
Where are we to draw our imaginary boundary between the Ortho- 
dox and the Celtic Christendom in our hy reconstruction 
of our Western history? We may assume, to begin with, that if 
‘Abd-ar-Rahmiin had won the Battle of Tours in A.D. 732 and had 
carried the t frontier of the Caliphate to the foot of the 
Alps as well as to the banks of the Loire, the whole of Italy, in- 
cluding Rome itself, would then have clung to the skirts of Ortho- 
dox Christendom as the only valid protection against this Arab 


menace. 

"The moment when the Arabs and the Franks were fighting their 
decisive battle at Tours was also a turning-point in the relations of 
the Roman See with Orthodox Christendom and of Italy with the 
East Roman Empire. At this moment, the iconoclastic policy of the 
Imperial Government at Constantinople—a policy which the Em- 
peror Leo the Syrian had promulgated in A.D. 726+—was driving a 
wedge between these two portions of a hitherto undivided Catholic 
Christendom. ‘The Pope was refusing to accept the proscription 
of image-worship by Imperial decree; the enclaves of Imperial 
territory in Central Italy which had hitherto held out against the 
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Lombard barbarian intruders were renouncing their allegiance to 
the Empire; and the Lombards themselves were preparing to round 
off their uncompleted conquest of the peninsula by attacking and 
conquering piecemeal these long-recalcitrant enclaves which had 
now at last rendered themselves defenceless by deliberately re- 
pudiating the East Roman Government's support. At the news of 
an Arab victory over the Franks at Tours we may conjecture that 
all these incipient movements in Italy would have been arrested 
forthwith and reversed. 
‘The Pope and the Romagnols would have hastened to make their 
peace with the Emperor at Constantinople in order to make sure of 
Imperial protection against an agile Arab aggressor who had shown 
himself far more formidable than the heavy-footed Lombard. The 
Franks—defeated at Tours and now cut off from Italy by the new 
dominion of the Arab Caliphate in Southern Gaul—would never 
have suggested themselves to the minds of Papal statesmen as 
possible alternative protectors of the Roman See, nie of the East 
Emperors. The Lombards would have ceased to cast 
covetous eyes upon the surviving East Roman possessions in Italy, 
and would rather have offered their own allegiance to the East 
Roman Empire in order to save themselves from suffering, at Arab 
hands, the fate which had already overtaken their own Teutonic 
kinsmen the Visigoths and the Franks. ‘Thus Justinian’s ‘great 
idea’ of reuniting the Italian with the Balkan and the Anatolian 
Peninsula in a reconstituted Roman Empire—a feat which had 
actually been accomplished in the sixth century, only to be undone 
forthwith by the Lombard invasion—would have been realized 
definitively in the eighth century of the Christian Era, thanks to 
the masterful intervention of the Arabs in Gaul. 


dox Christian missionaries Cyril and Methodius would have been 
successful in winning the field of their labours—Moravia and 
Bohemia—for an lox Christendom which would have em- 
braced both the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Patriarchate 
of Rome. In these circumstances it is probable that, in the 
partition of barbarian Europe between the Orthodox and the Celtic 
Christendom, the Orthodox Church would have gathered into its 
fold the whole vast family of the Slavs, and that the ecclesiastical 
boundary between the two Christian societies would have run 
through Central Europe, south and north, from the Alps to the 
Baltics along the line of the contemporary linguistic boundary 
Patriarchate f onam and Rowe fete eighth entry aan rendered Cpe 
pi Metodiu wee d reden ia Cental rope sorire. Coe 
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between the Slavonic and the Teutonic vernaculars The new 
Western Society derived from an Irish embryo would then have 
been confined on the Bi Continent to a modest enclave 
between the Loire and the Alps and the Bóhmer Wald and the Elbe, 
and its centre of gravity would have rested overseas: in the British 
Isles or perhaps eventually in Scandinavia, As for the rival Roman 
embry, ita attempt to arrogate to uel the funcion of becoming 
the chrysalis of a new Western Civilization would have been written 
off by latter-day historians as an effort which was not uninteresting 
in spite of its having been abortive, just as the Irish attempt 
is written off now. MS o 
On this showing we may perhaps partly attem 
embroider Gibbon’ Tantay.. Wo havo already reprcsentol the 
Celtic pioneer Columbanus to ourselves as a second Bellovesus.t 
Let us think of the Syriac conqueror ‘Abd-ar-Rahmin as a second 
Hannibal; and let us imagine him—after a decisive victory over 
the Franks at Tours—taking up again the brilliant policy, which 
statesman and strategist had conceived a thousand 
Jan bdo. ef an anti- Roman coalition, on West Europengrommá, 
between the Syriac Society and the Celts.? Let us further su 
that theArab— rendered more prudent than the Carthaginian 
greater distance at which, in Ghul he finde himself fro ht bte 
is content to clip the wings of Rome by excluding her from Trans- 
alpine Europe, and that he does not follow the path of his Car- 
thaginian predecessor in the hazardous enterprise of crossing the 
mountains and seeking out his enemy in Italy itself. In that event, 
the picture which we have already drawn will materialize. While 
Italy and the Slavinias gravitate towards Orthodox Christendom, the 
Arab victor at Tours, who is too prudent to attempt the passage of 
the Alps, is equally firm in declining to march on, another thousand 
miles, into the heart of an unknown and barbarous continent until 
he arrives at the western confines of Slavdom or at the northern 
extremity of Britain. Instead of embarking on any such crack- 
brained military adventure, he insures the exclusion of Roman and 
East Roman influence from North-Western Europe by making 
friends, beyond the Loire, with the Bretons and the other Far 
who follow the Celtic Rite, and who are just as 
biceps Far Eastern Christian Nestorians and Monophs 
to escape the yoke of a Catholic-Orthodox Christendom by icing 
cives under the aegis of Islam. 
On this reckoning we need not push our fight of fancy so far 
as to imagine the interpretation of the Queda Deng tangi in the 
Fy [43 D p. 130-1, above. 
in IL. D 0), onp. 209, above 
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merely to Cordova but to distant Baghdad and Samarqand—and 
bringing back a knowledge of Aristotle, not to Oxford or to Paris 
but to Clonmacnois: the litan university of a Western 
World which looks for intellectual light to Ireland.” Assuredly these 
active and brilliant Irishmen would have acquired this precious 
knowledge from the Arabs at least three centuries earlier than the 
date at which it was actually conveyed from Toledo to Paris by the 
stolid descendants of Charles Martel's Franks who have deflected 
the course of our Western history for ever, but perhaps not for 
good, by refusing to accept defeat at Tours at the hands of ‘Abd-ar- 
near did the Cel the 

So near did the Celtic rear-guard of the North European Bar- 
barism come to wresting from the Roman Church the privilege of 
creating a new Western Civilization. In this conflict, Rome only 
just succeeded in gaining the upper hand over Ireland. 

+ A certain afinity between the Irish andthe Saracenic genius appears to reveal itself 
in the rns far; for the Ir art of the now extinct Far Weser Cir ittendoen ie a 
(er ne characteristics of iih a See Gougnsdt China in Cae Lond PP 
371 and 374.) 
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THE RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE ABORTIVE SCANDI- 
NAVIAN CIVILIZATION AND THE HELLENIC CIVILI- 
ZATION 


‘Tur resemblance of the abortive Scandinavian Civilization to the 
successful Hellenic Civilization is not of course confined to the 
fields of literary art and political organization; it reveals itself like- 
wise in the fields of religion and of éthos. ‘The resemblancein éthos, 
which consists in the combination of a precocious originality with a 
Precocious rationalism, is touched upon on pp. 355-7, above. The 
resemblance in religion is twofold. In the first place, the Pantheon 
of Asgard resembles the Pantheon of Olympus in being a society of 
divinities conceived in the likeness of human beings, and this not 
only in their physical form but in their heart and mind and ex- 
perience and fortune, In the second place the mythology of which 
this pantheon is the subject is strangely divorced from worship. 
‘The Gods and Goddesses who are most prominent in the myths are 
not invariably the objects of the most popular or the most hallowed 
cults; and, conversely, some of the numina which are the objects of 
these outstanding cults play quite an obscure part, or no part at all, 
in the mythological drama. ‘This divorce between myth and cult 
is brought out in the case of the Hellenic religion by Miss J. E. 
Harrison in her Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, and in 
the case of the Scandinavian religion by Professor H. M. Chadwick 
in The Cult of Othin. . 

These resemblances in religion and in éthos between the Scandi- 
navian and the Hellenic Civilization cannot be explained, like the 
political and artistic resemblances, as outcomes of the identic ex- 
perience of transmarine migration which was common to the Greek 
settlers in Ionia and to the Norse settlers in Iceland. On the other 
hand, they seem too close to be fortuitous. Can we then account 
for them otherwise? 

A generation or so ago scholars would have confidently attri- 
buted all these resemblances alike to ‘the common Indo-European 
origin’ of the Teutonic-speaking and Greek-speaking layers of 
North European barbarians by whom the Scandinavian Ci 
tion and the Hellenic Civilization were respectively created, bvi 
this explanation no longer satisfies us; for we have now realized 
that a genetic relationship between two languages is no evidence for 
the existence of any racial relationship between peoples speaking 

Hater tum D worse oy, 
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those languages, and also that a racial relationship, even if effec- 
tively demonstrated by direct anthropometric measurements, is no 
evidence for any community of éthos or tradition between peoples 
that prove to be racially akin to one another. In fact the old hypo- 
theses of ‘an Indo-European race’, ‘an Indo-European éthos’, and 
‘an Indo-European religion’ have been exploded; and explanations 
of actual resemblances between different peoples of Indo-European 
speech have therefore to be sought elsewhere, 

‘The resemblances in certain religious phenomena between the 
Scandinavian rear-guard of the Teutons and the post-Minoan 
Greeks do extend to at least one other people speaking an Indo- 

language: the Aryan-speaking Nomads from 
mpm arai pend, de Aryan spoking Nomada fum 
going ‘Indus Culture’. On the other hand there are other Indo- 
European-speaking peoples—for example, the Italici—who display 
no trace of these particular religious phenomena. The Italici do 
not appear to have conceived their divinities in human likeness; 


may 
ted between the Aryan-speaking Bhrigus of India and their 
Phryganapeakng homonyms the Brigoi of the Balkan 
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Peninsula and the Bebryces and Phryges of Anatolia; and agai 
between the Kalyspas who were the historical neighbours of tha 
Bhrigus and the Cassiopaei who were the historical neighbours of 


the Brigoi. The same: may be extended to another series of 
tribal homonyms: the Illyrian-speaking Veneti (Enetoi) of Venetia, 
the presumably Thraco-Phrygian-speaking Enetoi on the Black Sea 


coast of Anatolia, the Slavonic-speaking Venedi (Wends) in the 
Pripet Marshes, and the Celtic-speaking Veneti on the Atlantic 
coast of Gaul, whose tribal name has survived as Vannes. Is there 
any evidence of the same kind for a common origin of the Teutonic- 
speaking and Greek-speaking tribes who respectively created the 
‘Scandinavian and the Hellenic Pantheon? In a recent study of the 
Greek languaget it is pointed out that ‘there was a Germanic tribe 
called Ingaev-ones, a name that apart from the suffix corresponds 
Exactly phonetically to the name Akhaiw-oi. And when we ask 
which particular Teutonic peoples these Ingaevones were, we find 
that ‘by native tradition—assuredly the most trustworthy class of 
evidence which we in such matters—the name Ingaevones 
is connected with the peoples of the Baltic and with them alone’* 

"Then can we explain the common feattires of the Scandinavian 
and Hellenic religions as the common heritage of a single 
European-speaking tribe, the Ingaevones-Akhaiwoi, which had 
broken into fragments and come to be dispersed, in the course 


and at first sight this modified version of the ‘common Indo-Euro- 
pean origin’ hypothesis looks attractive. Yet, before accepting it, 
‘we may pause to take account of two considerations : first, that it is 
notoriously hazardous to build historical hypotheses upon resem- 
blances in nomenclature which may be accidental ; and second that, 
in this particular case, the ‘tribal identity’ hypothesis which ex- 
plains the resemblance between early Scandinavian religion and 
early Hellenic religion does not explain their common resemblance 
to early Indic religion as it is conveyed in the Vedas, 

A more convincing explanation will be found in a common ex- 
perience and achievement of the Norsemen and the Achaeans and 
the Aryas which has nothing whatever to do with the ‘Indo-Euro- 
pean’ family-relationship between their respective languages. All 
three peoples alike were barbarians who happened—each in their 


a Athionen, B. F. C.i The Greeh Language (London 1932, Faber & Faber), p. 14, 
* Chadwick, H. M.: The Origin of the English Nati ri bridge 1. 
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thereafter, in becoming the creators i 
sites of the antecedent civilizations whose domains they overran 

their Volkerwanderungen. At previous points i Suya we 
have already attributed the i of the Hellenic 

to the bate ed of the Hellenic Society. We have derived 


worship as a vege ot the unbridged cultural 


social heritage andthe heirs of an antecedent civilzation who hed 
failed to assimilate the intrusive barbarians. If this explanation of 
the Hellenic religion is right, then we can account in the same way 

for the features which the Hellenic religion shares with the Indic 
and the Scandinavian; since these are precisely the features that. 
derive from the barbarian origin which the successful Hellenic and 
Indic and the abortive Scandinavian Civilization have in common. 


* egin I. CG) (a), vol. i, on pp. 9-100, and in IT. D (vii) en p. 316. 
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THE FORFEITED BIRTHRIGHT OF THE ABORTIVE 
SCANDINAVIAN CIVILIZATION 


HavixG observed the narrowness of the margin by which the abor- 
tive Scandinavian Civilization failed to achieve its manifest destiny, 
Jet us now imagine to ourselves that the historic encounter between. 
the Vikings and the Civilizations of the South had ended, not as it 
actually did, but in the other of the two possible alternative out- 
comes. Let us imagine, that is to say, that the Teutonic rear-guard, 
instead of beingeventually discomfited like the Teutonic van-guard, 
had eventually triumphed over Roman and Orthodox Christendom, 
as the Achaean barbarians had once actually triumphed over the 
Minoan Civilization and the Hittite Civilization. Owing to the 
accident that, in the Scandinavian case, history has happened to 
take the other of the two equally possible alternative courses, the 
unfulfilled consequences of the unachieved victory of the Scandi- 
mavian barbarians are as difficult to apprehend in our latter-day 
imaginations as the unfulfilled consequences of the unachieved 
victory of the Far Western Christians of Ireland.! Yet, if we glance 
again at the critical events in the history of the Viking Age, we shall. 
recognize that the Scandinavian Vikings, like the Irish missionaries, 
came within an ace of succeeding in their gigantic enterprise. 
Let us suppose that they had just succeeded, instead of just fail- 
ing, to capture Constantinople in A.D. 860* and Paris in A.D. 885-6 
and London in A.D. 8957 let us suppose that Rollo had not been 
converted by Charles the Simple in A.D. 911* nor Svyatoslav de- 
feated by John Zimisces in A.D. 972;5 let us suppose that, at the 
turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian Era, the 
Scandinavian settlers in Greenland had just managed, instead of 
just failing, to gain a footing on the North American Continent; 
‘and let us suppose that the Scandinavian settlers in Russia, having 
actually made themselves masters of the Dniepr and the Volga 
waterways, had proceeded to make use of these key-positions not 
merely lor occasional raids upon the Caspian winces of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate? but for the exploration and mastery of the 
whole network of waterways that gives access to the Far East across 
the face of Eurasia. None of these seven suppositions are at all 
far-fetched or fantastic; and if we allow ourselves to postulate all 
E BEAD n D qun prs nt. POSSE 
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of them, or even a majority of them, in imagination, we shall obtaina 
reconstruction of the course of history which will perhapssurpriseus. 

We shall see the Vikings trampling the nascent civilizations of 
Roman and Orthodox Chris is 


the Caspian, as the Hellenic Civilization, once created on new bar- 
barian foundations by the Achaeans, actually marched with the 
Egyptiac and Babylonic civilizations in the place of the Minoan and 

ittite civilizations, when these had been so utterly overthrown 
Por tbet pisce did not know them any more.* And, after this, we 
shall watch the Scandinavians turning their energies to the exten- 
sion of their domain into the barbarian hinterlands on either flank. 

The Scandinavians, in their day, were assuredly as efficient in the 


+ art of exploration and commerce and conquest and colonization 


along the channel of inland waterways as the latter-day Cossack 
pioneers of the Old World or the latter-day French and English 
pioneers of the New World. The Cossacks, who made themselves 
masters of the waterway of the Lower Dniepr some five or six 
hundred years later than the Vikings, conducted their north-east- 
ward operations from this base with such effect that, within two or 
three centuries, they had threaded their way across the vast expanse 
of river-shot continent that stretches away from the left bank of the 
Dniepr to the coast of the Sea of Okhotsk.? Is it credible that the 
Dniepr-Vikings and the Volga-Vikings would have failed to antici- 
pate the achievement of the if they had applied their 
thoughts and energies seriously to this task?* Again, the French 


Ios of alien pressure to which 


the achievement of 
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and English mariners who eventually made themselves masters of 
the St. Lawrence and the Hudson, some six centuries after the 
Greenland Vikings had just failed to master these two North Ameri- 
can wat pushed westward, inland, y np reas and o into 
the Basin of the Mississippi with such effect that, within two 
centuries, the victorious Western pioneers had reached the coast of 
the Pacific. Is it credible that the Vinland-Vikiogs (if Vinland had 
actually become, as it so nearly became, a Scandinavian colony) 
would have failed to anticipate the achievement of the French 
coureurs and the English backwoodsmen? The estuary of the St. 
Lawrence, which offers itself invitingly to any seafarer approaching 
North America from the direction of Greenland, inducts the ex- 
plorer, through the chain of the Great Lakes, into the heart of the 
Continent; and here, at the head of the Lakes, lie vast tracts of 
country with a soil and a climate in which the Viking pioneer would 
have found a larger and more genial reproduction of his native 


Th ability of this for Scandinavi 

x peculiar suitability ofthis region for vian agri 
cultural settlement is demonstrated by the strength of the modern 
Scandinavian contribution to the population of the present States 
of Wisconsin and Iowa and Minnesota; but the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian farmers who have been attracted to the American North- 
West and have ‘made good’ in these new surroundings within the 
Jast alf centur have not been pioneers themselves, ‘They have 
waited for French and Bg to lead the way into an 
Arnsicanlandof promise which hex modem Beaded 
Viking forefathers were on the verge of discovering for themselves 
at the turn of the tenth and. centuries of the Christian Era. 

If a few more Viking ships had made the passage from Greenland 
to Vinland in duae oi the ship's companies that did make the 
passage had not shown something es than the usual Viking deter- 
mination and ent on beyond the fringe of 
the great new world upon which ey aaant we must surely 
suppose that, by Hauk Erlendsson's time, some three centuries 
ater, the Scandinavian World would have extended to the Pacific 
coast of North America! as well as to the Pacific coast of Northern 
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Viking pioneers who had made their way across the breadth of the. 
North Atlantic Ocean and the breadth of the North American 
Continent to Alaska! joined hands at last, across the Behring 
Straits, with other Vikings who, in starting out from Scandinavia, 
had turned their faces in the opposite direction and had crossed the 
Baltic in order to make their way across the breadth of Eurasia to 
‘Kamehatka.* 


‘What would have been Iceland's rank and role in Hauk Erlends- 
son's day in a world in which Western Christendom and Orthodox 
Christendom were both extinct, and in which a triumphant Scandi- 
navian Civilization, that had overrun Europe and encircled the 
globe, now found itself marching with the Arabic Civilization across 
the Mediterranean and with the Iranic across the Caspian and with 
the Far Eastern along the Amur and perhaps even with the Mexic 
Civilization along the Rio Grande? [n this unrealized and there- 
fore unfamiliar but by no means impossible world, itis evident that 
Iceland would long since have ceased to be a Scandinavian Ultima 
‘Thule and would have become, instead, the centre-point of the 


2 Foran imaginary reconstruction ofthe ligio histor of medieval and modem 
Europe on the supposition that Christendom to Viking assaults inated 
f beating them Back, see 1. C (D 0), YOL i p 99, above. 
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t tendencies are interdependent, for both spring equally from 
the specific éthos of the Scandinavian Civilization which we 
have attempted to appraise above. This thon, a we have ob- 
served, bears an unmistakable resemblance to the Hellenic; and 
if we wish to conjecture what the Scandinavian t 
have achieved by the fourteenth century of the inan Dn 
—supposing that it had enjoyed the Hellenic immunity from a 
sterilizing contamination—we cannot do better than to remind 
ourselves of what had actually been achieved by the more for- 
tunate Hellenic genius in its most brilliant early focus at a corre- 
sponding date. 

What is the corresponding century in Hellenic history to Hauk 
Erlendsson’s in Scandinavian? Hauk Erlendsson actually lived, 
and was no doubt highly conscious of living, in the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era; but if Scandinavian history had taken 
the alternative course that we have allowed ourselves to imagine, 
Christianity would have been virtually extinct and the Christian 
Era therefore presumably obsolete by Hauk’s time. In that case 
Hauk might have been conscious rather of living in the tenth 
century since the moment when his Scandinavian forefathers had 
struck out that independent course of their own which had even- 
tually led their descendants to unforeseen heights of achievement. 
He might have reckoned his chronology from the beginning of the 
post-Hellenic Völkerwanderung (circa A.D. Sere Tea 


us that the Hellenic century which yeu to Hauk Erlends- 
son's century in Scandinavian chronology is the fifth century B.C. 
(circa 525-425 .C). And if we contemplate the historic cultural 
biu in that famous century, of Ionia, the Hellenic Iceland, 


shat might have been achieved, at an 

perra is ite, by Tolan, the Scandinavian Tonia if Fortune bad 
permitted the Icelanders, as she graciously permitted the Ionians, 
to work out their own high destinies undisturbed. In that con- 
fingency the Toelandio culture in Hauk Erlendsson's day might have 
and even passed its zenith, and Iceland might then have 
been in the act of handing the torch of Scandinavian Civilization 
to Norway and to Vinland, as Ionia, in the fifth century B.c., did 

? See pp. 355-7, a well as Annex V, shove 
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hand the torch of Hellenic Civilization to Athens and to Magna 
Graecia. 

So near did the Scandinavians come, when they responded to the 

challenge of Roman Christendom, to achieving the same success as 

] the Achaeans achieved when they responded to the challenge of the. 
} Minoan Civilization, 
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THE LOST OPPORTUNITIES OF THE SCANDINAVIANS 
AND THE 'OSMANLIS 


IN the narrowness of the margin by which the achievement of 
Success was missed on a number of crucial occasions, and in the 
vastness of the difference in the course that would have been taken 
by History if some or all of these enterprises had succeeded, the 
history of the Vikings bears a curious resemblance to the history of 
the ‘Osmanlis. 


For example, the fate of Western Christendom was at stake in 
the Ottoman siege of Vienna in A.D. 1529, as it was at stake in the 
Norse sieges of Paris in A.D. 885-6 and of London in a.D. 895. 
Again, the ‘Osmanlis, like the Vikings, just missed a number of 
opportunities for expansion which other peoples took. 

‘The ‘Osmanlis’ acquisition of Algeria in A.D. 1512-19 came just 
too late, and fell just too far short, to enable them to cut off, at its 
base, the Oceanic enterprise of the Castilians and the Portuguese. 
If Ottoman sea-power had been able to make itself felt at the 
western end of the Mediterranean some thirty years earlier, it 
might have come to the rescue of the last Moorish enclave in the 
Iberian Peninsula and have compelled the Castilians to fight for the 
retention of Andalusia at the moment when Ferdinand and Isabella 
were actually rounding off their Peninsular dominions by the con- 
quest of Granada, In that event, the Spanish sovereigns might 
have lacked the leisure and the means for patronizing Christopher 
Columbus; and Columbus himself might have found it impossible, 
in A.D. 1492, to set sail across the Atlantic from Palos. (The ‘Osman- 
lis did take sufficient interest in the discovery of the New World to 
execute a careful copy of a very early map of the Americas which 
they found on board a Spanish prize that was captured by an 
Ottoman squadron in the Western Mediterranean.) Again, if the 
"Osmanlis had followed up their acquisition of Algeria by making 
themselves also masters of Morocco, they might have brought 
Henry the Navigator's work to naught by closing the Portuguese 
route round Africa to India and the Far East. The Portuguese 
circumnavigators of Africa who were scarcely hampered in their 
enterprise by the activities of the Moorish pirates of Salee might 
have found themselves paralysed if the Atlantic coast of Morocco 


„Karte von 1498 in iner türkischen Welt- 


3 See Kable, P.: Die verschollene Columbus 
harte von 1523 (Berlin and Leipzig 1933, de Gruyter). 
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had given harbour to Ottoman fleets with the whole power of the 
Ottoman Empire behind them. 

Similarly, the Ottoman conquest of Egypt in a.D. 1517 and of 


$ 


“Trāq in A.D. 1534 came just too late to forestall the arrival of the 
Portuguese mariners in the Indian Ocean; and although the ac- 
quisition of seaboards on the Red Sea and on the Persian Gulf, in 
addition to their seaboard on the Mediterranean, gave the ‘Osman- 


lis the great strategic of holding the interior lines, this 
geographica sant d pr When an Otto- 
man naval squadron attacked the Portuguese at Diu in A.D. 1538, 
and Ottoman matchlockmen fought Portuguese matchlockmen in 
Abyssinia in AD. 1542-3, these operations were unsuc- 
cessful 


shay 
been closed, at that very moment, by the meteoric rise of Ismā'il 
‘Shah Safawi.t F 

Finally, we may note that the Grand Vizir Mehmed Sököllü’s 
project of cutting a canal from the Don to the Volga, and so 
Securing for the Ottoman Empire the command of the great 
Eurasian network of waterways, miscarried when it was actually 
attempted, in a.D. 1568-70, because the Muscovites had just antici- 
pated the "Osmanlis in securing command of the Volga by taking 
Qāzān in A.D. 1552 and Astrakhin in a.D. 1554. This Ottoman 
project might well have succeeded if it had been put in hand in or 
immediately after A.D. 1475: the year in which base 
of operations had actually been secured by the conquest of Caffa 
and Tana and by the establishment of Ottoman suzerainty over the 
Crimean Tatars. In a.D. 1475 Muscovy had not yet doubled her 
powerby the annexation of Norgovod, nor the Coseacsstren 
their hold on the Steppes by advancing from the line of the Dniepr 
to the lines of the Don and the Yaik. 

‘These Ottoman lost opportunities are a remarkable analogue of 
the Scandinavian lost opportunities which we have reviewed in 
Annex VI. 


* See 1. C () @), vol. i, pp. 69-70, with Annex I, above. 
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THE FORFEITED BIRTHRIGHT OF THE ABORTIVE 
FAR EASTERN CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


‘We have found reason for believing that the capitulation of the 
embryonic Far Eastern Christendom to Islam in A.D. 737-41 was 
an event of historic importance. We may measure its importance 
by allowing ourselves to conjecture what might have happened if 
the Umayyads had left unretrieved their great defeat of A.D. 731 in 
the Pass between Kish and Samarqand, as they were content to 
leave the defeat which they suffered the year after at Tours, In that 
event, it is scarcely credible that the situation on the north-eastern 
front of the Arab ‘Empire would have stabilized itself on the status 
quo. If the Arab frontier had not been carried forward, after A.D. 
731, from the Murghab to the Jaxartes, it is improbable that the 
Arabs would have retained their hold upon Khurasin. Within the 
next half-century, the independent principalities in Sughd and 
‘Tukharistan (reinforced by Türgesh and other adventurous Nomads 
off the Steppe) might have driven the Arabs back south-westward 
throug and the Caspian Gates, and have made the 
Dasht-i-Lüt the boundary between Far Eastern Christendom and 
Dir-al-Islim for the time being. But if the frontier had once 
moved back to that point, a comparison with the actual course of 
events on the north-western front of the Arab Empire, where the 
frontier actually did recede after the failure to retrieve the Battle of 
Tours, indicates plainly that the ebb of the Islamic wave in this 
juarter would eventually have gone very much farther than the 
jan Gates, 
"Ihe strategic cireumaiances of the Buropean and Central Asian 
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of Iran were likewise still holding out in the almost equally narrow 
(though much longer and altogether more extensive) zone between 
the crest-line of the Elbruz Mountains and the southern coast-line 
of the Caspian Sea.t In both cases these unconquered enclaves of 
hostile territory were dangerous—partly because they threatened a 
long and exposed flank; partly because they were natural fastnesses 
which it would be extremely difficult to occupy and subdue effec- 
tively in the teeth of a hostile population; but, most of all, because 
both enclaves were hemmed in by the Arab dominions on the land- 
ward side only, and were saved from the moral and material handi- 
cap of geographical isolation by the fact that they were in contact, 
by sea,? with more powerful opponents of the Arabs in still un- 
conquered hinterlands. 

The actual course of history in the north-west indicates what 
might have happened in the north-east kad Qutaybah's work not 
been ‘over again—and, this time, conclusively br Asad 


in AD. 1235 by the conquest of Cordova and which resulted in the 
extinction of Muslim rule in every part of the Peninsula except the 
enclave of Granada. 


3 In climate and vegetation the Elbruz range may be considered as being a detached 
remote enclave of Nord zm 
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On this showing, it is surely clear that, if the Far Eastern 
Christendom of Central Asia had survived the Islamic impact, the 
boundary between Dir-al-Islim and the new Central Asian World 
which would then have taken substance would not have stood 


Had a previous turn of the tide encouraged them to hold out only 
a few years longer than they actually did, then, upon the break-up of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, the Buwayhids would duly have descended 
upon the Iranian Plateau from Daylam, but as Zoroastrians and not 
as Muslims and as conquerors of fresh territory for the nascent 
Central Asian Civilization at the expense of Islam, instead of their 

being a mere domestic incident in the last phase of Syriac 


The progress of Central Asia at the expense of Dar-al-Islim 
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dom would have become solidly established in between Dar-al- 
Islim and the Eurasian Steppe, and the Nomadic peoples who 
broke upon the Transoxanian coasts of the Steppe in the eruption 
of A.D. 975-1275 would therefore have been converted to Nestorian- 
ism and would have come, not as reinforcements, but as alien and 
destructive enemies to Islam. As it was, the Saljüqs, meeting Islam. 
and succumbing to it in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, travelled on west- 
ward as Muslims and discharged their thunder upon Orthodox 
Christendom in Anatolia. If we may imagine them converted, in 
Transoxania, to Nestorianism instead, and meting out to a Muslim 
dra and Syria the treatment which they actually meted out to an 
Orthodox Christian Anatolia, we can estimate how disastrous the 
effect would have been for the destinies of Islam. 

"This, again, is not a fantastic conjecture, for, in the last phase 
of the post-Syriac Völkerwanderung, a catastrophe of this very kind 
actually did bring Talarn to within ace of deductions The post- 
Syriac Völkerwanderung was contemporaneous with a period of 
effervescence on the Steppes; and on the Eurasian Steppe, in this 
period, the convulsions reached their maximum degree of intensity 
immediately before the disturbance died down altogether. As the 
disorder worked up towards its climax, successive hordes of Eurasian 
‘Nomads were upheaved and discharged outwards from deeper and 
deeper recesses of Eurasia. The first elements discharged upon 
Dir-al-Islim were the occupants of the peripheral or ‘in-shore’ 
zone of the Steppe, of whom the Saljüqs may be taken as the lead- 
ing example. Since, for a considerable period before their upheaval, 
these peripheral Nomads had been in contact with, and under the 
influence of, the religion then prevalent in Transoxania, and since, 
furthermore, that religion hay ‘owing to the decision of A.D. 
741, to be not an unconquered Nestorian Christianity but the con- 
quering religion of Islam, the Saljüqs had themselves become 
Muslims before the Völkerwanderung hurled them upon Muslim. 
lands, and it has just been remarked how this previous assimilation 
rendered their invasion comparatively harmless to the invaded 
society. In the final and most convulsive phase of the eruption, 

; the circumstances were not equally favourable from the 
Islamic point of view; for, in this phase, Dar-al-Islim was assailed 
by Nomadic invaders from the innermost depths of the Steppe— 
depths to which Islam, in spite of having conquered Transoxania, 
had not had time to penetrate during the five centuries which had 


since l. 
These depths, however (which lay in what are now Mongolia and 
Zungaria), had not been left unevangelized. In conquering the 


1 On this point, see further Part IIL A, Annex 1I, below. 
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Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, Islam had, indeed, effectively-prevented that 
ion from becoming the centre of a new Far Eastern Christian 
ion based on an entente between all Islam's local rivals — 
Nestorianism and Buddhism and Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism 
—but she could not prevent these rival religions, whose future in 
Central Asia she had destroyed for any effective purpose of social 
construction, from drifting eastwards along the Central Asian corri- 
dor and establishing a curious, transitory, and abortive ascendancy 
aver the minds of Uighurs and Naimans ead it is posible 
that Muslim aggression against Sughd and tened the 
conversion of the Far North-East to Manichaeismand Nestorianism? 
by causing a dispersion of Transoxanian refugees abroad among 
Nomad Gentiles. If so, the unborn civilization of Central Asia at 
any rate left a ghost in the shape of ‘Prester John’, and that ghost 
very nearly succeeded in taking its revenge upon the remote suc- 
cessors of those Muslim conquerors who, five centuries before, had 
cheated it of life in the flesh. It is doubtful whether there were any 
Buddhist or Nestorian elements in the original nucleus of Chingis 
Khan’s Nomadic confederacy; and, even among the tribes on the 
pasture-lands immediately to the west of his, these elements were 
probably very small in numbers. They possessed, however, some- 
thing like a local monopoly of technique and’ knowledge; the 
communities among whom they were found were incorporated into 
the Mongol community on terms more nearly approaching equality 
than any terms granted to remoter and more alien populations that 
were subsequently conquered; moreover, their incorporation oc- 
curred at a moment when Chingis” empire was assuming propor- 
tions which made the introduction of some kind of civil order a 
necessity—and thus it was that these few and scattered survivors 
of an abortive’ civilization were paradoxically raised to places of 
honour and influence round a throne which bade fair to dominate 
‘two continents. 

Had this suddenly evoked spectre of the abortive Far Eastern 
Christendom succeeded in grasping the hand of the Western 
Christendom which (owing tothe faint-heartedness of Arab empire- 
builders after A.D. 732) was by this time a creature of flesh and 
blood in all the aggressive lustiness of early manhood, it is hardly 
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possible to believe that Islam could have survived; and it i 
times forgotten how very near to accomplishment this dramatic. 
reunion of co-religionists, long sundered by the barrier of Islam, 
was several times brought, through overtures from both sides, in 
the course of the thirteenth century after Christ. ‘The overthrow 
of the Khwarizm Shah in A.D. 1220 seemed at first sight to have 
cancelled, at one stroke, five centuries of Islamic effort in the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin; and the sack of Baghdad and the irreparable de- 
Yastation of ‘Iraq in a.D. 1258 by Huldgü Khan were like mortal 
blows at the political and economic heart of the Islamic common- 
wealth. Now the project of HuligU's expedition appears to have 
been suggested to the mind of Hullgt's overlord, the Khaqan 
Mangu, by the Uniate-Catholic King Hayton of Little Armenia; 
and it may have been Huligü's Nestorian wife who inspired him, 
in turn, to send his advance-guard across the Euphrates, in order to 
attack the Muslims in their last citadel of Egypt, under the com- 
mand of the Nestorian general, Kit-Bugha.! [n A.D. 1260, when 
Kit-Bugha captured Damascus and momentarily gave the local 
Monophysite and Orthodox Christians the dominion over their 
‘Muslim neighbours, the Western Crusaders were still clinging to 
‘Acre and a few other strongholds on the Syrian coast, and they were 
not blind to the posibles which ‘Prester John's’ miraculous 
intervention might offer. Already Friar Giovanni di Piano Carpi 
had been sent to the Khagan’s court at Qaragorum by P id 
cent IV in AD. 1246 and Friar William of Rubruck by St. Louis in 
A.D. 1253. Between 1260 and 1269 Marco Polo's father and uncle 
made their way to the same destination as private merchants, and 
returned as bearers of a letter to the Pope from the Khaqan. In 
1271 they set out, this time from Acre, to make the journey to 
Qaragorum again, bearing an answer from the Pope, and accom- 
panied by Marco, and it was not till 1295 that they returned to 
eise via the Indian Ocean. Meanwhile a letter (eil preserved) 
had been sent in 1295 by the Il-Khan Arghun to the Court of 
France, to be followed by another in 1305 from his son Uljaytu. 
Thus, during the latter half of the thirteenth century, the two 
deadly enemies of Islam came within measurable distance of co- 
operation. It was not till after the fall of Acre in 1291 and the 
successive failure of the second and third Mongol invasions of 
Syria in 1281 and 1303 that this possibility disappeared. 

Such were the straits to which Islam was reduced in the last phase 
of the Nomad eruption and post-Syriac Völkerwanderung of A.D. 
975-1275, and this although, as recently as a.D. 1220, Islam had 
been the dominant cultural and political force as far north-eastward 

? See TL D (vi), p. 238, above, 
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asthe Oxus-Jaxartes Basin. Supposing, however, that, five centuries 
earlier, that region had resisted assimilation and had developed an 
independent and aggressive civilization in the meantime on the lines. 
suggested above, the eventuality which, in actual fact, only passed 
in a flash across the page of History as a picturesque possibility, 
would almost certainly have taken shape as a historical event of 
permanent importance. Supposing that, by A.D. 1220, Islam had 
already been driven west of the Euphrates, and that a new Far 
Eastern Christian Civilization had already extended its domain from 
that river on thé south-west to the border of Chingis Khan’s home- 
lands in the opposite quarter, it is probable that the Buddhist- 
Nestorian culture, which exercised so marked an influence upon the 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century Mongols eveninitsdimandshadowy 
residue, would have captured them heart and soul, and that they 
would have made themselves its apostles as they went forth, con- 
quering and to conquer, to the ends of the Earth. In that case the 
western bank of the Euphrates would have been Islam's first and 
last line of defence, and it is hardly conceivable that a single line 
would not have been broken. Had that breach occurred, Islam in 
the thirteenth century of the Christian Era would have suffered the 
fate of Orthodox Christendom in the eleventh. The Eastern and 
the Western Christian enemy would have united to storm her 
Egyptian citadel. She would have become a submerged society, 
and by the twentieth century of the Christian Era she might only 
have been represented by such ‘fossils’ as now actually survive of 
the Gregorian and Jacobite Monophysites or of the Nestorians 
themselves, 
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THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 


A. THE PROBLEM OF THE GROWTHS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

The Arrested Civilizations 

T giving this chapter its title, are we not begging a question? 

And, if the question is raised, can we really maintain that the 
growths of civilizations present a problem at all? The problem of 
the geneses of civilizations is another matter. That problem is 
genuine beyond all doubt; and our attempts to solve it have exer- 
cised our minds severely. But if we may venture to suppose that 
these efforts have had any substantial measure of sucess, do we 
need to seek further? For does not any solution of the problem of 
birth dispose of the problem of growth a priori? When birth is once 
achieved, does not growth follow of itself? ‘This is a question which 
has to be answered if our title isto stand, Letustumforananswer, 
to the empirical method of inquiry which has often stood us in good 
stead. 

Tf we take a survey of civilizations that have duly come to birth— 
in contrast to those embryonic civilizations that have miscarried — 
do we find, as a matter of fact, that they have invariably grown 
thereafter in wisdom and in stature? Frequently perhaps usually 
—they have gone on growing, no doubt. Our twenty-one speci- 
mens of this species of societies are cases in point. For although, 
in our day, all but seven of the twenty-one are extinct, and although 
the majority of these seven are now unmistakably in decay, it is 
evident, on the other hand, that even the shortestlived and least 
successful of these twenty-one societies did achieve at least some 
measure of growth after it had come to birth, But the twenty-one 
developed civilizations" and the four abortive civilizations? are not 
the only examples of civilizations that an empirical survey reveals 
tous. TE we now look further, we eball come across specimens of 
yeta third class, We shall find examples of c 
not been abortive yet have not developed either, but have been 
arrested after birth. Itis the existence of these arrested civilizations 
that justifies the ttle of the present chapter by presenting the 
problem which we have now set ourselves to solve. The first step 
prgbee | nee 
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towards solving it will be to collect as many specimens of arrested 
civilizations as we can. 

We can readily lay hands on half a dozen specimens of the kind. 
Among the civilizations that have come to birth in response to 

ical challenges, there are the Polynesians and the Esquimaux 
PE Nomadt “And, tong the cilltios that have come to 
birth in response to human ges, there are certain peculiar 
communities, like the ‘Osmanlis in the Orthodox Christian World 
or the Spartans in the Hellenic World, which have been called into 
‘existence by local accentuations of the prevalent human challenges 
when these have been keyed up, through peculiar circumstances, to 
pitches of unusual severity. These are all of them examples of 
arrested civilizations; and we can see at once that they all presenta 
picture of the same general predicament. 

‘All these arrested civilizations alike have been immobilized in 
consequence of having attempted, and achieved, a tour de force. 
‘They are responses to challenges of an order of severity on the very 
borderline between a degree that still affords some stimulus and a 
degree that brings into operation the law of diminishing returns. 

Tn the imagery of our fable of the climbers’ pitch? the representa- 
tives of the arrested civilizations are like climbers who happen to 
have started to scale the precipice in places where they are brought 
up short, at an early stage, against beetling projections on the face 
of the cliff. In these circumstances, a timid or a clumsy climber 
might have lost his hold and fallen, while a more prudent or a less 
obstinate climber might have redescended to the ledge from which 
he had just taken off, in order to try his fortune again at another 
point, or else to rest, unambitiously, from his labours. These actual 
climbers, however, have been neither defeated, nor daunted, nor 
inspired with that wisdom which is the better part of valour, by the 

and formidable obstacles that they have encountered. 
"They have accepted their challenge asthey have found it, grasped the. 
projecting rock, and levered themselves over it, outwards and up- 
wards, with a movement of magnificent audacity and vigour and 
skill, But though the gesture is magnificent, itis not good climbing; 
for it entails a consequence which the expert climber is ever on the 
Took out to foresee and to avoid, The expert climber ie on his 
guard against making any move that will preclude him from 
Gn} and our over-audacious climbers cannot break this rule with 
impunity. ‘They grapple with the jutting crag, only to find them- 
responses t challenges of en intermediate degree of 
ate stemdied the chweans to crete the flee 
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selves, the next moment, clinging to the crag's projecting face in a 
Tigid postare from which they dare not budge.’ Their seperabun- 
dant skill and vigour and boldness is now all absorbed in a supreme 
effort to save themselves from falling, and they have no purchase, 
and no margin of energy, for climbing on until they have rounded 
the formidable projection and reached a normal surface again. 
"Their motto—and eventual epitaph—is ‘J'y suis, j'y reste’. They 
are performing an astonishing acrobatic feat, but a feat in the realm 
of Statics and not in the realm of Dynamics. In fact, these arrested 
civilizations, unlike the primitive societies, are real instances of 
“peoples that have no history’. Immobility is their unalterable 
posture, so long as they are what they are. They become what they 
are by grappling with the projecting crag; they remain what they 
are by gripping the crag so close that their once free and supple 
bodies mould themselves stiffly into all the contours of the rock; 
and they cease to be what they are when they either turn to stone 
and merge into the crag to which they have clung, or else drop, 
like a stone, from exhaustion. 

This common posture of perilous immobility at high tension 
may be observed, in the several examples that we have cited, under 
the widest variety of conditions. 

"The Polynesians, for instance, ventured upon the tour de force of 
Oceanic voyaging. ‘Their skill was to perform these stupendous 
voyagesin fal open canoes, Their penalty has been to remaininan 
exact equilibrium with the Pacific—just able to cross its vast empty 
spaces, but never able to cross them with any margin of security or 
‘ease—until the intolerable tension has found its own relief by going 
slack, with the consequence that these former peers of the Minoans 
and the Vikings have degenerated into incarnations of the Lotus- 
Eaters? and the Doasyoulikes:* loosing their grip upon the Ocean 
and resigning themselves to be marooned, each in his own insular 
paradise, until the Western mariner comes at last from the ends of 
the Earth to exterminate them as he exterminates the Arctic hunters" 
seals or the prairie hunters’ bison.* We need not dwell here upon 
the Polynesians’ latter end, since we have touched upon it already 
apropos of Easter Island. 


1 For the unrecorded, but not unenacted, history of the primitive societies, in the 
‘Yangeaciviey which must have preceded their present Viste, see T. C (i) (d voll 
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The Esquimaux 

As for the Esquimaux, ‘the Palaeeskimo Culture was an original 
North Indian form of culture, the winter side of which had become 
specially and strongly developed by adaptation to the winter ice 
ee Gotan The een impulse to the development of 
the Eskimo Culture did not come until the Eskimo accustomed 
themselves to stay at or on the sea ice in the winter and hunt seals.'* 
"This was the Esquimaux’s tour de force; and the stimulus which 
excited them to achieve it seems, on the whole, more likely to have 
been the attraction of economic advantage than the pressure of 
human aggressors. 

“It might be asked whether the pre-Eskimo advance towards the north, 
to the Tundra and the Archipelago, took place voluntarily or was due to 
pressure from southern nei One will probably never be able 
to decide the question. But. .. it is to be strongly emphasized that life 
at the Arctic sea-coat, far from indicating a step ba in reality 
indicated a step forwards as regards economy, inasmuch as, ia addition 
to the hunting of terrestrial mammals and summer fishing in the fresh 
waters, which was already known, the practice of hunting aquatic mam- 
mals was acquired as compensation for the ice fishing on lakes and 
streams, ‘The contrast between this fishing on the ice of lakes, which 
was only resorted to in times of need, and the sea ice bunting of seals 
gives a kind of standard of progress. One can then very well imagine 
that no pressure has been necessary, but that the pre-Eskimo have been 
tempted on to the coasts of the Arctic Ocean by natural conditions.” 

Whatever the historical incentive may have been, it is evident 
that, at some pont in their history, the forefathers of the Bsq 
mauxgrappled audaciously with the Arctic environment and adapted 
their life to its exigencies with consummate skill. 

“Tt is [the] natural conditions in the [Arctic] Archipelago, or, to put 
it more exactly, in the const and sea regions between the mainland and 
the islands, which have been able to force a slow hunting people such as 
the ancient Eskimo must have been to undertake so thorough a cultural 
change as that which the modification of the Eskimo Culture must 
necessarily have required, 

The skill evoked in the Esquimaux by this formidable problem of 
adaptation ie justly celebrated. ‘As regards eertain dexteritics, they 

ly furnish an example of the utmost effort of human ability’ s 
and, to prove the point, it is only necessary to recite the catalogue 

2 Stensby, H, P.: ; 
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of the material appliances which the Esquimaux have elaborated or 
invented: ‘kayak, umiak (women's boat), harpoon, and bird-dart 
with throwing board, the three-pronged salmon spear, the com- 
pound bow, strengthened by a backing of sinews, the dog sledge, 
the snow shoe, the winter house and snow house with the lamps for 
burning blubber oil, and the platform, the summer tent, and lastly 
the skin garments”! 

"These are the outward and visible signs of an amazing feat of wit 
and will; yet. 
‘in certain directions, for instance as ia 
Eskimo display somewhat inferior development. But it i 
whether this inferior social differentiation is due iveness, or 
whether it is not rather a result of the natural conditions under which 
the Eskimo have lived from time imme No deep kne of 
the Eskimo Culture is eea that xs ere m obs 
obliged to em] ‘an immen: large part of its force simply to 
the cane where to gain a rend data 
‘The penalty which the Esquimaux have had to pay for their 
audacity in grappling with the Arctic environment and compelling 
it to yield up its latent economic riches, has been the rigid con- 


zone by the human tyranny of ‘scientific management" A dis- 
tinguished student of the Eskimo Culture has made out this time- 
table, in two local variants, as follows: 


Arctic Eskimo Culture, 
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Sub-Arctic Eskimo Culture. 
Principal 
Suan. | Placeof Abode. | Occupation, | _tmplomtns, | _ Dæeiling. 
cout. | Hunting in Ka- | Km Barth howe, 
Winter |The Heine [S 
— (otherwise| Inland hunting, | Kayak, Lance] Tent 
Naan" i777 E: Spe | 


Another Western anthropologist, who has lived through this 
Arctic annual cycle himself by sharing the life of the Esquimaux of 
Coronation Gulf, has described the sharp transition from one 
seasonal rhythm to another as he encountered it in his own personal 
experience, 

“A fortnight’s fishing exhausted the bay and compelled us to make 
ancther nee Ir mateced lile which way we toma, fot every ridge 
bounded a lake that contained both trout and salmon. But since the 
total catch would be greater if we scattered our forces and settled on 
different lakes, the families separated. . . . 

"This dispersal of the individual families completed one-half of ‘the 

through which the Eskimos passed year after year. They 
reacted to the seasons, to their constantly changing environment, more 
than most of the inhabitants of our globe. ‘The problem of obtaining 
life's basic neede- food, clothing, and shelter le itle time for other 
thoughts; and the seals and caribou, that furnished them with food, 
furnished also the materials for clothing and tents. In winter, when the 
land lay bare and silent beneath the snow, when the caribou had migrated 
south, when the twilight hours were brief and the nights long, the natives 
had banded together into tribes, and tribe combined with tribe to wrest 
a precarious livelihood from the frozen sca by united effort. Food had 
been common to all, and their snow-houses had adjoined each other so 
closely that the families seemed absorbed in the group. With the return- 
ing sun and lengthening days, Nature had recalled its life;! the seals had 
appeared on top of the ice, the caribou had come northward again, and 
tribes of Eskimos had broken up into little bands. For a time they 
had lingered on the ice to hunt more seals; then, turning landward, they 
had pursued the caribou over the snow-covered hills and plains. Now 
the snow was vanishing, the caribou had scattered, and fish alone pro- 
vided a sure livelihood until midsummer. So my party, like many another 
throughout the country, was dividing into its constituent households, 
each of which now toiled for itself alone. The tribe no longer existed; 
Society had dissolved into its first element, the family.’® 


As we ponder over the scene which is here so vividly depicted, 


2 Weyer points out, in op. cit, on pp. ao and 28:9, that in the Raquimaux’s habitat 
the tana fom eins sheet abrupt, wile te amnion rom Rant i 
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we may be inclined to ask ourselves whether the Esqui 

the Masters of Arctic Nature or her slaves. We stall Gee with ne 
equivalent question, and find it equally difficult to answer, when 
we come to examine the lives of the Spartans and the ‘Osmanlis. 
‘Meanwhile, we have still to consider the fate of another arrested 
civilization which has been evoked by a physical challenge, before 
repent on to examine those which human challenges have brought 
to birth. 


The Nomads 


‘The tour de force of the Esquimaux has been to take up the chal- 
lenge of the Ice and the four de force of the Polynesians to take up 
the ofthe Ocean. The Nomad, who has taken up the 
challenge of the Steppe, je audacity to grapple with an 
equally intractable element; and indeed, from the socal (as di- 
tinct from the physiographical) point of view, the Steppe, with its 
surface of grass and gravel, actually bears a greater resemblance to 
"the unharvested sea’ than it bears to terra firma that is amenable 
to hoe or plough. Steppe-surface and water-surface have this in 
common, that they are both accessible to Man only as a pilgrim 
and a sojourner. Neither offers him anywhere on its broad expanse 
(apart from the islands and oases) a place where he can rest the 
sole of his foot and settle down to a sedentary existence. Both 
provide strikingly greater facilities for travel and transport than 
those parts of the Earth’s surface upon which human communities 
areaccustomed to live in permanence? but both exact (as the penalty 
for trespassing upon them) the necessity of constantly ‘moving on’, 
or else ‘moving off their surface altogether and finding some 
standing ground upon terra firma somewhere beyond the coasts 
which respectively surround them. Thus there is a real similari 
between the ‘Nomadic horde which annually follows the same orbit 
of summer and winter pasture-ranges, and the fishing-fleet which 
cruises from bank to bank according to the season; between the 
convoy of merchantmen which exchanges the products of the 
‘opposite shores of the sea, and the camel-caravan by which the 
opposite shores of the Steppe are linked with one another; between 
the water pirate and the desert raider; and between those explosive 
movements of population which impel Norsemen or Minoans or 
Crusaders to take o their ships and fo break like tidal waves upon 
the coasts of Europe or the Levant, and those other movements 
which impel Imoshagh or Arabs or Seyths or Turks or Mongols to 
cf the stock epithets ofthe sein the Homeric Epis 
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swing out of their annual orbit on the Steppe and to break, with 
‘equal violence and equal suddenness, upon the settled lands of 
Egypt or "Iráq or Russia or India or China, 

Tt will be seen that the Nomads’, like the Polynesians’ and the 
Esquimaux's, response to the challenge of Physical Nature is a tour 
de force; and in the case of the Nomads the historical incentive to 
this tour de force is not, as in the case of the Esquimaux, altogether 
a matter of conjecture. We are entitled to infer that Nomadism 
was evoked by the same challenge that evoked the Egyptiac and 
the Sumeric civilizations and that drove the forefathers of the 
Shilluk and the Dinka into Equatoria and the forefathers of the 
Norsemeninto Scandinavia. Nomadism, likewise, may be conceived 
as having arisen in response to the searching challenge of desicca- 
tion; and we have touched upon its possible origins already in- 
cidentally, in inquiring into the origins of the fluvial cultures." The 
origins of the Nomadic Civilization, as well as those of the sedentary 
civilizations which have arisen in the same arid zone, areilluminated 
by the discoveries of modern Western Archaeology ; and the clear- 
est light which we have upon Nomadism, up to date, has been 
thrown by the researches of the Pumpelly Expedition in the Trans- 
caspian oasis of Anau:} a site in the extreme south-western corner 
of the Eurasian Steppe, at the foot of the north-eastern escarpment 
of the Iranian Plateau. 

In the Transcaspian oases, as in the river-valleys of the Lower 
Tigris and Euphrates and the Lower Nile,* we find the challenge of 
desiccation, in its first incidence, stimulating certain communities 
which had formerly lived entirely by hunting to eke out their liveli- 
hood under less favourable conditions by taking to a rudimentary 
form of agriculture. 

"With the gradual shrinking in dimensions of habitable areas and the. 
dimppearance of herds of wild animals, Man, concentrating on tho oases 
and forced to conquer new means of support, began to utilize the native 
plants; and from among these he learned to use seeds of different grasses 
‘growing on the dry land and in marshes at the mouths of larger streams 


E See 
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on the desert. With the increase of population and its necessities, he 
Ierned to plant the seed, thus making, by conscious or unconscious 
selection, the first step in the evolution of the whole series of cereals." 


Whether agriculture in Transcaspia was an independent inven- 
tion or a loan from the Indus Valley or from Sumeria is not ap- 
parent. Archaeology simply reveals that, at Anau North Kurgan, 
‘they cultivated cereals from the beginning"? and that agriculture 
was already the mainstay of the earliest inhabitants that have left 
their mark on the local archaeological record; though ‘at first, 
besides cultivating the soil, they” stil hunted wild animale 

"Thus, in Transcaspia, ‘agriculture supervened directly uj 
hunting, and thereafter these two methods of obtaining a sub- 
sistence were practised there simultaneously side by side. The 
most significant fact, however, which archaeological research at 
‘Anau had brought to light is the fact that ‘the agricultural stage 
preceded domestication and [thus preceded] the Nomadic shepherd 
stage of civilization’ s 

‘At the time when the lowest layers of the North Kurgan at Anau were 
formed, Man lived in this region entirely without domestic animals. 
‘The mighty wild ox (Bos namadicus Falconer and Cautley) and the small 
wild horse—possibly in the form that Wilckens thought he discovered 
among the finds of Maragha in Persia, or in that of Equus praewalshii— 
roamed on the steppes and the oases of the Kara Kum desert and sought 
Shelter in the forest which probably then occupied the yalleys and slopes 
of the Kopet Dagh. There lived, too, the large-horned wild sheep (Ovir 
ignei arkal Lyddeker) and the gazelle (Gazella subgutturosa Guelden- 
stedt). From the absence of all stone weapons in the oldest period, we 
may conclude that Man lived on 2 Silly boing rth thee animals 
and that he could gain possession of or depriving the wolves 
S their prey or by the we of Bre-tardened wooden weapons: NH 
‘would be guess-work to attempt to picture the method of domestication 
and to assume . . . that the wild horse, the wild sheep, and the wild ox 
voluntarily (or compelled by the necessity of food from outside the 
casis) approached human dwellings in order to graze on the weeds and 
other its, and so were lually brought into companionship 
Mes Eno than end US care cf tho Souismeat” We know on 
that after the accumulation of the lowest ten E of tara iste 
‘Kurgan this same ox occurs in an almost ec >, but certainly a 
domeneated form, becoming more and more frequent in the higher 
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strata, when the horse and the sheep also pass over into the domesticated 
condition.” 

‘Thus the first turn of the climatic screw in Eurasia not only 
stimulated a society which had formerly lived by hunting to take to 
agriculture. It also had another—indirect but not less important— 
effect upon the social history of these ci-devant hunters who had 
made this first successful response to its challenge. By stimulating 
them to turn to agriculture instead of hunting as their staple source 
of food-supply, it gave them the opportunity to enter into a wholly 
new relation towards wild animals. For the art of domesticating 
wild animals, which the hunter, by the very nature of his occupa- 
tion, is unable to develop beyond narrow limits, has vastly greater 
potentialities in the hands of the agriculturist. The hunter may 
conceivably domesticate the wolf or jackal with whom he disputes 
or shares his prey by turning the wild beast into a partner in the 
hunter's own human ptedatory activities. But it is virtually in- 
conceivable that the hunter should succeed in domesticating the 

which is his quarry and his victim. It is not the hunter with 
is hound but the ci-devant hunter, transformed into an agriculturist 
with his watch-dog, who has it in his power to accomplish the 
further transformation which brings into existence the shepherd 
with his sheep-dog. The agriculturist enjoys a double advantage for 
this purpose. Unlike the hunter, he is not preying upon the wild 
animals and therefore is not inspiring them with a deadly fear of 
his presence; and, unlike the hunter again, he possesses food- 
supplies which are attractive to ruminants like the ox and the 
sheep, which ‘would not, like dogs, be attracted by meat or other 
products of a hunting or fishing life’? 

Archaeological research at Anau indicates that this further step 
in social evolution had been accomplished in Transcaspia by the 
time when Physical Nature gave her screw its second turn. The 
first spasm of desiccation had found Eurasian Man a hunter and 
nothing else; the second spasm found him a sedentary cultivator 
and stock-breeder, with his hunting reduced to a subsidiary means 
of livelihood, In these circumstances, the challenge of desiccation, 
when it was now redelivered with greater insistence than before, 
evoked two new and diverse human reactions. By achieving the 
domestication of ruminants, Eurasian Man had potentially recovered 
the mobility which he had forfeited in his previous metamorphosis 
from a hunter into a cultivator; and, in response to the fresh in 
dence of the old challenge, he made use of his new-found mobility 
in two quite different ways. 


1 Duerst J. U., in Pumpelly, op. ct, Expedition of 1904, vol. ii p. 435- 
+ Dita Pinel op di Epio ipo ee pega 
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Some of the Transcaspian oasis-cultivators simply used their 
mobility in order to emigrate progressively—moving ever further 
on as the climatic trend towards desiccation increased in severity 
at the heart of the Steppe and in range on the periphery—so as 
always to keep abreast of a physical environment in which they 
could continue to practise their existing way of life without being 
constrained to revolutionize it once again. 

"The establishment of the first domestic breeds of pigs, long-horned 
cattle, large sheep, and horses was followed by a deteriorating climate 
which changed these to smaller breeds. ‘The climatic deterioration, by 
diminishing the productivity of the fully-peopled oases, caused unrest 
and migrations of agriculturists. . .. Dr. Duerst identifies the second 
breed of sheep [at Anau] with the turbary sheep (Torfschaf) and the pig 
with the turbary pig (Torfschwein), which appear towards the end of the 
Neolithic period in the Swiss lake-dwellings and other Neolithic stations 
‘of Europe, already as domestic animals and unaccompanied by any 
transitional forms that might indicate local origins. These animals must 
therefore have been descendants of those domesticated on the oases of 
the Anau district. ‘The turbary breed was established not later than 
towards the end of the oldest settlement of the North Kurgan. Tt 
was formed during the part of the climatic cycle in which preva 
conditions, unfavourable to nutrition, to which the breed owed its stunted 
character, Its characteristic features became firmly fixed during the 
subsequent existence of many generations after transference to a Nomadic 
life on the arid plains during the dry extreme of the cycle, And the firm 
establishment of the characteristics of the breed is proved by the per- 
sistence down to the present time; for it still exists at one point in the 
high Alps of the Grisons in Switzerland, and in Wales,” 

‘This was one reaction to the recurring challenge of desiccation in 
Eurasia, But these cultivators and stock-breeders who trekked 
away across the withering Steppes with their seed-corn and their 
cattle, in order to find new homes where they could sow and reap 
and breed and pasture under the old conditions, had brethren who 
parted company with them at this point in order to respond to the 
same challenge in a more audacious fashion. These other Eurasians 
likewise abandoned the now untenable oases and launched them- 


an uli op: cit, Eepliion of 1904, vol i, pp 6r 
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12 THE PROBLEM OF THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
selves and their families and their flocks and their herds upon the 
inhospitable surface of the Steppe. But these other men did not 
embark upon the Steppe as timid fugitives seeking to reach and 

its boundaries and so escape from its clutches. They aban- 
doned their former staple occupation of agriculture, as their agricul- 
tural forefathers had once abandoned their former staple occupation 
of hunting, and staked their existence upon their latest-acquired 
economic art, which, this time, was the art of stock-breeding. They 
flung themselves upon the Steppe not in order to escape beyond its 
bounds, but to make themselves at home upon it en permanence and 
to wrest a livelihood from it under physical conditions which were 
more inimical tolife than any which had yet prevailed on the Steppe 
since Man had first set foot on it. “Through the accomplished 
domestication of ruminants, men obtained freedom of motion for 
travelling with cattle after good pasture, anid commenced a Nomadic 
life. This must be the real explanation of the origin of the wander- 


PES be $ 

Ít will be seen that the Nomad’s response to the challenge of 
recurring and increasing desiccation is a tour de force indeed. At 
the first onset of desiccation, the Nomad's pre-agricultural fore- 
fathers had abandoned their hunting-grounds on the Steppe and 
had retreated to the oases, where they took to agriculture as their 
staple source of food supply and looked to their former hunting 
grounds for no more than a subsidiary supply from that time 
onwards. And now, when the rhythmic process of desiccation, in 
its next onset, has made life still more difficult in the oases, and 
more difficult on the Steppe a fortiori, the patriarchs of the Nomadic 
Civilization audaciously return to the Steppe in order to wring out 
of it, now, no mere subsidiary supply but their entire livelihood— 
and this under climatic conditions under which the hunter and the 
lee. Bare aridi cit., Expedition. ef 1904, vol ii, 437, Duerst alio notes, in 
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cultivator alike would find life on the Steppe quite impossible. 
"The Nomad grapples with the arid Steppe in the strength of his 
new-found pastoral art; but, in order to practise this art success- 
fully under these exceedingly exacting conditions, he has to develop 
a special skill; and, in order to exercise this skill, he has also to 
develop special moral and intellectual powers. 

When we compare the civilization of the Nomad who has aban- 
doned agriculture and has held his ground on the Steppes with the 
civilizations of his brethren who have preserved their agricultural 
heritage by changing their habitat, we shall observe that Nomadism 
displays a superiority over Agriculture in several ways. 

In the first place, the domestication of animals is manifestly a 
higher art than the domestication of plants, inasmuch as it is a 
triumph of human wit and will over a less tractable material. The 
power of physical locomotion and the direction of this power by 
volition are the two main points in which Fauna differs from Flora; 
and these two characteristics, which Man’s fellow-animals share 
with Man himself, evidently make the Animal Kingdom a less easy 
realm than the Vegetable Kingdom for Man to conquer. In other 
words, the shepherd is a greater virtuoso than the husbandman, 
and this truth has been expressed in a famous passage of Syriac 
mythology. 

"Adam knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare Cain... And 
she again bare his brother Abel. And Abel was a keeper of sheep, but 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. And in process of time it came to pass 
that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. 
And Abel, he also brought of the lings of his and of the fat 
thereof. ‘Lod the Lord Lad respect unto el and to his offering; but 
unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect.’* 

In fact, the art practised by Abel, the afterborn, is not only 
posterior in the time of its invention to the art of Cain, the elder 
brother; and itis notonly an artof greater skilland greater difficulty. 
Nomadism is also superior to Agriculture economically; and from 
this technical standpoint it is comparable not so much with Agri 
culture itself as with Industrialism: another newfangled economic 
system which, like Nomadism, has differentiated itself out of a 
rudimentary agricultural economy in course of time and in response 
toa novel challenge. Whereas the cultivator produces: raw materials 
which he can consume directly, the Nomad, like the Industrialist, 
makes his living out of raw materials which are of no utility to Man 
until they have been deliberately transformed. ‘The cultivator lives 
off artificial grasses which he eats himself. The Nomad manages 
to live off natural grasses which he cannot eat himself the coarse 

1 Geni 
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and scanty herbage of the Steppe—by causing these non-human 
foodstuffs to be eaten by his tame animals and then feeding him- 
self on these animals’ milk and flesh, and clothing himself in their 
‘wool and hides. 

‘And this indirect utilization of the vegetation of the Steppe 
through an animal medium makes demands on human wit and will 
which go far beyond the bare knowledge of the domesticator's art. 
If a shepherd or herdsman who had grown up in a sedentary 
society were suddenly put in charge of the Nomad's flocks and 
herds in the Nomad’s environment, he would find himself almost 
as helpless as a vine-dresser or a ploughman; for the shepherd of 
the Steppes has no meadows to yield him hay for winter fodder, and 
no brother-husbandman to provide him with cattle-food by arti- 
ficial cultivation, and no brother-industrialist to transform an un- 
wieldy truss of soya-beans into handily portable oil-cake. In season 
and out of season, the Nomad must find subsistence for his cattle 
from the natural vegetation of the barren and parsimonious Steppe; 
and he can only find it by adapting his life and his movements 
meticulously to the vagaries of a severe and unfriendly physical 
environment. He must manœuvre himself and his family and 
his flocks and his herds over the vast spaces of the Steppe from 
winter-pasture to summer-pasture and from summer-pasture back 
to winter-pasture again in conformity with the climatic and vegeta- 
tional year-cycle; and the Nomad patriarch cannot wrest victory 
out of this annual economic campaign without exercising—and 
exacting from the human beings and animals under his patriarchal 
authority—those virtues of forethought and self-control and physi- 
cal and moral endurance which a military commander exercises, and 
‘exacts from his troops, when Man is at war with Man and not with 
Physical Nature. 

‘Thus the material tour de force of Nomadism demands, from 
those who take the responsibility on their shoulders, a rigorously 
high standard of character and behaviour. "They must combine the 
pastoral with the military virtues. They must know, by sure intui- 
tion, when to be benevolent and when to be severe; when to be 
prudent and when to be prompt in action. It is no wonder that the 
Christian Church has found in the everyday life of the Nomadic 
Civilization a symbol for the highest Christian ideal: the image of 
“the Good Shepherd’. It is also no wonder that the very achieve- 
ment of so great a tour de force should have doomed the society that 
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has accomplished it to atone for its audacity by paying a penalty of 
equivalent magnitude. 

“The Nomads’ penalty is in essence the same as the Esquimaux’s. 
‘The formidable physical environment which they have succeeded 
in conquering has insidiously enslaved them in ostensibly accept- 
ing them as its masters, The Nomads, like the Esquimaux, have 
become the perpetual prisoners of an annual climatic and vegeta- 
tional cycle; and in acquiring the initiative on the Steppe they have 
forfeited the initiative in the World at large. The Nomads have 
not indeed passed across the stage of the histories of civilizations 
without making their mark. From time to time they have broken 
out of their own domain into the domains of neighbouring seden- 
tary civilizations, and on some of these occasions they have mo- 
mentarily carried all before them and have turned their sedentary 
neighbours’ lives upside down; but these outbreaks have never been 
spontaneous, When the Nomad has issued out of his Steppes and 
has upon the cultivator's garden, he has not been moved 
by a deliberate intention to depart from his customary cyclic annual 
mancuvres. The violence of his occasional aberrations is not the 
expression of a demonic will-power, but the effect of powerful 
external forces which the Nomad is obeying mechanically. There 
are two such external forces to which he s subject: one force which 
pushes, and another force which pulls. The Nomad is eres d 
pushed off the Steppe by a fresh turn of the climatic screw whi 
Intensifies the pressure to a degree which even the trained and 
hardened steppe-dweller cannot endure ;and again he is occasional 

vulled out of the Steppe by the suction of a social vacuum whi 

Eos scien in the domin of some adjacent sedentary society through 
the operation of historic processes, such as the breakdown and 
disintegration of a sedentary civilization, which are quite extraneous 
to the Nomad's own experiences. A survey of the great historic 
interventions of the Nomads in the histories of the sedentary 
civilizations seems to show that these interventions can all be traced 
to one or other of these two mechanical causes, and that they are 
not attributable to any active and positive responses, on the No- 
mads’ part, to challenges arising out of any inner evolution in their 
own Nomadic life.* 

"Thus, in spite of these occasional eruptions out of the Steppeand 
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incursions into the field of historical events, Nomadism is essentially 
a society without a history. Once launched on its annual orbit, the 
Nomadic horde revolves thereafter round the same identic track 
and might continue to revolve in saecula saeculorum if an external 
force against which Nomadism is ultimately defenceless did not 
eventually bring the horde's movement to a standstill and its life to 
fn end. This force is the pressure of the sedentary civilizations 
round about; for although the Lord may have respect for Abel and 
his offering and not for Cain and his, no power can save Abel from 
being slain by Cain in revenge, . I 

‘There is, indeed, a primordial antipathy and misunderstanding 
between the cultivator and the Nomad which has been observed in 
the life by a recent Western investigator in Manchuria: 

"Within Manchuria, .. . while the Manchus have amalgamated them- 
selves with the Chinese, there persists a profound cleavage between the 
Manchu-Chinese amalgamation and the still practically intact Mongol 
mass. What emerges from this is a realization of the profound power of 
culture—the way of life—in comparison with the factors of Race and 
Environment, . . . There is little difference, in physical racial type, be- 
‘tween the majority of Northern Chinese and the majority of Mongols. .. 
Itis often possible to mistake a Chinese in Mongol costume for a Mongol, 
‘or a Mongol in Chinese costume for a Chinese. On the other hand, when 
itis p. to tell them apart, is only possible because of differ- 
‘ences in stance, movement, expression, manner, which are intangible in 
the material sense but unmistakable. "They are not differences of the 
physique itself, but of the life within the physical structure. Yet these 
intangibles, which belong to outlook, culture, feeling, and the way of 
life, establish a cleavage.” 

"The causes of this social and moral cleavage can be laid bare 
by analysis, which makes it apparent that the relation between 
the cultivator and the Nomad is not unlike the relation between 
the landsman and the seaman, 

“The Nomad moves in an annual orbit, and drives his herds each 
season over the ground on which he has pastured them at the same 
season the year before. His perpetual motion is not a symptom of way- 
wardness and perversity. It is as scientific as the agriculturist’s rotation 
of crops or performance of different operations in different fields at 
different times of year. Both are perpetually shifting the scene of their 
activities in order not to exhaust 2 particular parcel of ground. There 
is only a quantitative difference in the range of their oscillation, con- 
diconed by the diference between their media of productivity. The 

iomad, ranging widely in order to convert grasses into human fo 
through chemical transformations in the bodies of tame animals, regards 

1 Gen, iv. 6-8, 


2 Lattimore, Ò.: Manchuria Cradle of Confct (New York 1932, Macmillan), pp. 
76-1 and 299-300. 
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the agriculturist as a stick-in-the-mud. The agriculturst, raising edible 
seeds and roots in sufficient quantities out of a much smaller area of land, 
the Nomad as a 

"There would be nothing more in this than the commonplace mutual 
contempt of different trades, if the frontiers between Nomad's land and 
Pessant's land were stable. On his own ground, each of them is follow- 
ing that mode of life which the experience of generations has shown to 
be economically the most productive. He is in equilibrium with his 
environment and therefore more or less harmless and amiable. In fact, 
the Nomad who visits the Pensant or the Peasant who visis the Nomad 
at home is generally agrecably surprised at the courtesy of his reception, 
P. The traditional bitterness between Peasantand Nomad arises from a 
physical cause for which neither is to blame. Their respective environ- 
ments and the frontiers between them are subject to periodic change. 

"Recent meteorological research indicates that there is a rhythmic 
alternation, possibly of world-wide incidence, between periods of relative 
desiccation and humidity,* which causes alternate intrusions of Peasants 
and Nomads into one another's spheres. When desiccation reaches a 
degree at Iteppe can no longer provide pasture for the quanti 
of cattle with which the Nomads have stocked i the prb 
from their beaten track of annual migration and invade the surrounding. 
cultivated countries in search of food for their animals and themselves. 
On the other hand, when the climatic pendulum. back and the 
next phase of humidity attains a point at which the Steppe becomes 
capable of bearing cultivated roots and cereals, the Peasant makes his 
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counter-offensive upon the pastures of the Nomad. Their respective 
methods of aggression are very dissimilar. The Nomad’s outbreak is as 
sudden as a cavalry charge, and shatters sedentary societies like the 
bursting of some high explosive. ‘The Peasant's is an infantry advance. 
At each step he digs himself in with mattock or steam plough, and 
secures his ications by building roads or railways. ‘The most 
striking recorded examples of Nomad explosion are the intrusions of the 
‘Turks and Mongols, which occurred in what was probably the last dry 
period but one. An imposing instance of Peasant encroachment is the 
subsequent eastward expansion of Russia. Both types of movement are 
abnormal, and each is extremely unpleasant for the party at whose 
expense it is made. But they are alike in being due to a single uncon- 
trollable physical cause,! 

"The relentless pressure of the Cultivator is probably more painful in 
the long run, if one happens to be the victim of i than the Nomad' 
savage onslaught. ‘The Mongol raids were over in two or three genera- 
tions; but the Russian colonization, which has been the reprisal for them, 
has been going on for more than four hundred years—first behind the 
Cossack lines, which encircled and narrowed down the pasture-lands 
from the north, and then along the Transcaspian Railway, which 
stretched its tentacles round their southern border. From the Nomad's 
point of view, a Peasant Power like Russia resembles those rolling and 
crushing machines with which Western Industrialism shapes hot steel 
according to its pleasure. In its grip, the Nomad is either crushed out of 
existence or racked into the sedentary mould, and the process of 
tration is not always . The path was cleared for the 
caspian Railway by the slaughter of Türkmens at Goktepé.? But the 
Nomad's death-cry is seldom heard. During the European War, while 


ple in England were raking up the Ottoman Turks’ Nomadic ancestry 
E Sider to account for thai taurder of óop oo Armeniana, 500,000 
‘Turkish-speaking Central Asian Nomads of the Kirghiz Qaziq Con- 
federacy were being exterminated—also under superior orders—by that 
"justest ot mankind” the Russian muzhik. Men, women, and children 
were shot down, or were put to death in a more horrible way by being 
robbed of their animals and equipment and then being driven forth in 
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‘winter-time to perish in mountain or desert. A lucky few escaped across 
the Chinese hunter’ "These atrocities were courgenud epe 
denounced by Mr. Kerensky in the Duma before the frst Russian Revo- 
lution; but who listened or cared? Not the Czar's Government, nor the 
great public in the West.’* 

‘The epitaph of Nomadism has been written, in a famous work of 
literature, by a son of the sedentary civilization which has given the 
Nomad the coup de grdce.) In Eurasia, Nomadism was doomed 
from that moment in the seventeenth century of the Christian Era 
when two sedentary empires, the Muscovite and the Manchu, 
stretched their tentacles round the Eurasian Steppe from opposite 
quarters until they interlaced with one another, From that moment 
onwards, it was merely a question of how long it would take for this 
living noose to strangle the Eurasian Nomad who was caught fast. 
in its toils. In the Manchu Empire, a horde of non-Nomadic bar- 
barian conquerors were serving the purposes of the Far Eastern 
Society, whose domain they had overrun and whose culture 
had adopted, by helping to extirpate, on the adjoining steppe-lan 
the alien Nomadic way of life.t In the Muscovite Empire, a first i 
fusion of Western Civilization was inspiring an Orthodox-Christian 
body politic with fresh energy and arming it with newfangled 
weapons, In our own ‘post-war’ generation, our Western Civiliza- 
tion, which has now spread its tentacles over the entire surface of 
the planet, is completing the extirpation of Nomadism not only in 
Eurasia, but in all its other ancient domains. 

In the Eurasian domain, the powerful solvent of Russian Com- 
munism is now being applied to disintegrate the Nomadic way of 
life over a vast range of territories stretching from ‘Transcaspia to 
Outer Mongolia, while in Inner Mongolia and Manchuria the last. 
of the Nomad conquerors of China have been almost extinguished 
on their own ancestral pasture lands by the peaceful penetration of 
the conquered Chinese peasantry. In Kenya, the pasture-lands of 
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the Masai have been cut up and cut down to make room for intrusive 
European farmers who aspire to sow and reap on the Equator. In 
the Sahara, the Imoshagh are seeing their hitherto impenetrable 
desert fastnesses invaded by the aeroplane and by the eight-wheeled 
automobile, In Libya, where the Afrasian Nomadism has been 
organized to resist the European onset by the Islamic religious 
order of the Sandsiyah, the resistance collapsed when, in January 
1931, a column of Italian troops occupied the Sanüsi fastneas in the 
reputedly impregnable oasis of Kufarā. Even in Arabia—the classic 
home of the Afrasian Nomadism and the most im] ious of all the 
continents to penetration by Western pioneers—the Badu are being 
forcibly converted, in this age, into falláhin, and this by no alien 
Power, but by the deliberate policy of an Arab of Arabs, ‘Abd-al- 
‘Aziz Al-Sa'üd, the King of the Najd and the Hi and the tem- 
poral head of the Wahhabi community of puritanical Muslim 
zealots.! When a Wahhabi potentate in the heart of Arabia is 
fortifying his political authority with the weapon of armoured cars 
and solving his economic problems by means of petrol pumps and 
artesian wells, it is evident that the spirit of the Western Civiliza- 
tion is prevailing in the Nomadic Civilization’s innermost citadel, 
and that the last hour of Nomadism has struck. 

Thus Abel has been slain by Cain; and, of all the sedentary 
civilizations which the Nomadic Civilization has encountered in the 
course of some five thousand years of contact between these two 
varieties of the same social species, it is our own Western Civili 
tion that has consummated the fratricidal act. This Western Civili- 
zation has swept Nomadism off the face of the Earth, almost without 
noticing what it has been doing, as one incident in the titanic social 
revolution by which, within the last hundred and fifty years, all the 
habitable lands and navigable seas on the face of the planet, and 
the entire living generation of Mankind, have been linked together, 
by a Western-made mechanism, into a single world-wide economic 
order. Western enterprise has built up this new world order by 
burying its own fields under mushroom cities and putting the virgin 
grasslands of all the continents under the plough in order to feed 
these mushroom cities’ pullulating industrial populations. In this 
‘ecumenical society, with its dynamic economy, there is no place 
for the arrested civilization and the static economy of the Nomadic 
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horde revolving perpetually round its closed annual cycle.t Abel is 
indubitably dead, and we are left to inquire whether the curse of 
Cain is duly descending upon his slayer. 

e rM nn yp inl har bath apd 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand; when. tillest 
the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her strength ja fugitive 
and a vagabond shalt thou be in the Earth.’ 

"This first clause of Cain’s curse has manifestly proved ineffective; 
for though the oasis-cultivator has certainly found himself unable 
to raise crops from the desiccated steppe-land, his migrations have 
carried him, several thousand years ago, into regions round about 
in which the climatic conditions have not proved insuperably ad- 
verse; and thence, in the fullness of time, he has returned, as we 
have seen, with the new driving force of Industrialism behind him, 
to claim the grasslands for the plough and to make the desert 
blossom? by the latter-day arts of artesian-boring and dry-farming. 
It is rather in building the city from which these new arts and this 
new driving-power derive that Cain has given hostages to Fortune. 
The emergence of Industrialism and the extinction of Nomadism. 
are two outstanding events in the history of the last 150 years; and, 
as we have seen, these two events are not merely contemporary but 
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22 THE PROBLEM OF THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
are also interconnected. In this year 1935, when the new economic 
world order is threatened with break-down and dissolution, it ‘seems 
not impossible that Abel may be avenged, afterall, upon his fratri- 
cide brother; and that Homo Nomas, in articulo mortis, may yet 
linger on to see his slayer, Homo Faber, go down, distraught, to 
Sheol. 


The ‘Osmantis 

So much for the civilizations that have suffered arrest as a 
penalty for a tour de force in response to some physical challenge. 
In order to complete our survey, we must now consider the two 
parallel cases—the predicament of the 'Osmanlis and the predica- 
ment of the Spartans—in which the superlative challenge that has 
evoked the tour de force has been not physical but human. 

‘The superlative’ challenge to which the Ottoman system was a 
response was the geographical transference of a Nomadic com- 
munity from its native environment on the Steppe, where it had 
been at grips with Physical Nature, to an alien environment in 
which it found itself free from the physical pressure of desiccation 
but was confronted, in exchange, with the novel problem of exer- 
cising dominion over alien communities of human beings. We have 
already taken note! of these occasional aberrations of Nomad hordes 
out of their regular annual orbits on the Steppe into the domains of 
neighbouring sedentary civilizations in mechanical obedience to 
physical pushes or to human pulls. We have also had occasion to 
observe incidentally, apropos of a particular instance of this pheno- 
menon, the first reaction which this new challenge is apt to evoke. 
We have seen how the Avar Nomads, when they found themselves 
expatriated from their cattle-ranges on the Steppe and stranded, in 
artibus agricolarum, in the derelict provinces of the Roman Empire 
in the sixth century of the Christian Era, sought to deal with the 
sedentary population which they had conquered as though it were 
a human flock, and attempted to transform themselves from shep- 
herds of sheep into shepherds of men.* 

"This Avar experiment has been tried by other ci-devant Nomads 
who have found themselves from time to time in similar situations, 
and it is indeed a logical application of an obvious analogy. In 
their native environment on the Steppe, the Nomads live off the 
local vegetation at second hand by subjecting it to a preliminary 
transformation through the agency of certain fellow members of 
the Animal Kingdom whom the Nomads have at their command, 
In the alien environment of fields and cities, an intrusive horde of 
ci-devant Nomads almost inevitably expects to make its living in an 

? On p. 1s, above. 2 TL D (vii), ol. ii, pp. 317-19, above. 
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analogous way. Instead of living off the wild herbage of the Steppe 
through the transforming medium of tame animals, the émigrés now 
propose to live off the cultivated crops of the ploughland and the 
manufactured goods of the workshop and the profits of the counting- 
house through the transforming medium of subject human beings: 
a servile peasantry and a servile bourgeoisie, ‘The analogy is tempt- 
ing to apply, and it works out in practice up to a point; but the 
empirical test discovers in it one almost fatal flaw. 

a the Steppe, the composite society constituted by the Nomads 
and their non-human cattle is the most effective social instrument 
of economic utilization which can be devised for dealing with that 
kind of physical environment at that degree of aridity. While the 
Nomad would not, of course, be able to keep alive on the Steppe at 
all without his flocks and herds, he is not a parasite upon his non- 
human partners in the pastoral business, since it would be just as 
impossible for these sheep and cattle and dogs and horses and 
camels to keep alive on the Steppe, in anything like their actual 
numbers, under the actual climatic conditions, without the assis- 
tance of their human overseers. At this degree of aridity, neither 
the human nor the non-human denizens of the Steppe could con- 
tinue to live there in any considerable numbers except in associa- 
tion with one another,! and a fortiori they could not survive there 
in the anti-social relation of hunter and hunted, in which their 
predecessors once stood to one another in the Pluvial Age, before 
the challenge of desiccation was presented to both alike. On the 
other hand, in an environment of fields and cities, a composite 
society constituted of expatriated Nomads and indigenous ‘human 
cattle’ is economically unsound; since in these alien circumstances 
the ‘shepherds of men’ are always economically—though notalways 
politically—superfiuous and therefore parasitic, From the economic. 
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24 THE PROBLEM OF THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
standpoint they have ceased to be shepherds keeping their flocks 
and have turned into drones exploiting the worker-bees. They have 
become a non-productive ruling-class maintained by the labour of 
a productive subject-population which receives from them no eco- 
nomic contribution in exchange for an uneconomic tax, and which 
could therefore utilize its fields and cities to much better economic 
effect if this human incubus were absent. 

For this reason, the empires established by Nomad conquerors 
of sedentary populations have usually suffered the fate of the seeds 
in the parable which ‘fell upon stony places where they had not 
much earth; and forthwith they sprung up, because they had no 
deepness of earth; and when the Sun was up they were scorched; 
and because they had no root they withered away! The usual 
career of such empires is to begin with an imposing display of 
power, but to belie their first promise by a rapid decadence and a 
premature extinction, ‘The great Maghribi historian Ibn Khaldün 
(vivebat A.D. 1332-1406) was thinking in terms of Nomad empires 
ihe prevalent type of empires in Ibn Khaldtin’s time and place— 
when he assessed the average duration of empires in general at not 
more than three generations or 120 years? Nomad empires are 
apt to be powerful at the outset because the moral virtues of self- 
control and endurance and the intellectual aptitudes for forethought 
and organization, which are developed in the Nomad by his proper 
profession of pasturing his flocks and herds on the Steppe, are also 
potent for the military conquest of sedentary human populations, 
At the same time, these Nomad empires are apt to be ephemeral 
because the special qualities of the Nomad, being the outcome of 
his response to the challenge of his native environment, inevitably 
tend to atrophy in a new environment which fails to provide the 
requisite stimulus, Thus Nomad empire-builders usually degener- 
ate, while on the other hand their sedentary subjects, after having 
been first stunned by the shock of the conquest (which is often a 
brutal business) and having then been hypnotized into acquiescing 
in the unnatural status of ‘human cattle’, usually begin to recover 
their moral at about the time when their ci-devant Nomad masters 
begin to lose theirs—and this for the inverse reason. If the ex- 
Nomad ‘shepherd of men’ degenerates because he has passed out. 
of his own element and has become economically superfluous, his 
‘human cattle" recuperate because they have remained on their own 
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ground and have not ceased to be economically productive—even 
under the adverse social conditions of political subjection. 

In these circumstances, the false social analogy breaks down, and 
the ‘human cattle’ reassert their manhood by either expelling their 
shepherd-kings or assimilating them. The dominion of the Avars 
over the Slavs lasted, in all probability, for less than fifty years; 
and while the transitory Avar ascendency was the making of the 
Slavs, the enslavement of the Slavs proved to be the undoing of the 
Avars. While the Slavs proceeded to make their mark on both 
Orthodox Christian and Western history, the Avars simply lingered 
on, in the outlying Hungarian enclave of the Eurasian Steppe, until 
they were exterminated, after the lapse of two centuries, by Charle- 
magne. Some Nomad empires have had still shorter lives than this, 
For example, the empire of the Western Huns, who passed out of 
Eurasia into the Hungarian Alföld about a century and a half before 
the Avars, lasted no longer than the life-span of a single individual 
Attila? The empire of the Mongol II-Khans over Iran and ‘Iraq 
lasted less than eighty years (circa A.D. 1258-1335),3 and the empire 
of the Great Khans themselves over Southern China had an equally 
short duration (circa A.D. 1280-1354). The empires of the Chag- 
hatay Mongols over Transoxania and of the Hyksos over E; 
each lasted a bare century. ‘The Magyars, who were the next Nomad 
‘occupants of the Hungarian Alföld after the Avars, were absorbed, 
by conversion, into the body social of Western Christendom within 
little more than a hundred years after their arrival. The span of 
more than two centuries (circa A.D. 1142-1368) during which the 
‘Mongols and their immediate local predecessors the Kin ruled 
continuously over Northern China,? and the longer span of over 
three centuries and a half (circa 140 B.c.~A.D. 226/232) during which 
the Parthians were masters of "Iráq as well as Iran, were distinctly 
exceptional. 
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By these standards of comparison, the duration of the Ottoman 
Empire over the Orthodox Christian World was unique. If we date 
its definitive establishment from the Ottoman conquest of Mace- 
donia in A.D. 1371-2, and the beginning of its end from the peace- 
treaty of Küchük Qaynarjy, which terminated the most disastrous 
of the Russo-Turkish Wars in A.D. 1774, we shall be assigning to 
the zenith of the Ottoman régime a period of fully four centuries 
without reckoning in the time which it took, before that, to rise 
and, after that, to fall. What is the explanation of this relative 
durability of the Ottoman Nomad empire-builders’ work? 

A partial explanation is, no doubt, to be found in the course of 
Orthodox Christian history, in which the Ottoman régime was an 
episode. For although on the economic plane the "Osmanlis were 
not less parasitic than any other ci-devant Nomads who had been 
carried by conquest on to a sedentary society’s ground, they were 
fortunate in finding on the political plane an unusually positive and 
constructive function to fulfil. Ejected from the Eurasian Steppe 
by the explosion of the Mongols (a social convulsion produced by 
one of the periodical turns of the Eurasian climatic screw), the 
fathers of the 'Osmanlis were driven deep into the Orthodox 
Christian World, and were lodged there by chance in a position of 
exceptional strategic advantage, at a turning-point in Orthodox 
Christian history. This little band of Eurasian Nomad refugees 
happened to arrive at the north-western edge of the Anatolian 
Plateau, overlooking the Sea of Marmara, just after the Orthodox 
Christian ‘Time of Troubles’ had reached and passed its nadir. 
‘The break-down of the Orthodox Chris i i 


disintegration of Orthodox Christendom were the military débdcle 
of the East Roman Power at Manzikert in A.D. 1071, which left the 
interior of Anatolia at the mercy of the Saljüqs; the successful 
insurrection of the Bulgars against the East Roman domination in 
A.D. 1186; and—crowning catastrophe—the capture and sack of 
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the East Roman capital, Constantinople, itself in A.D. 1204 by the 
Western military and commercial adventurers who were seeking 
their fortunes on the so-called Fourth Crusade. The tide turned 
whenan Anatolian Greek successor-state of the East Roman Empire, 
the Principality of Nicaea—starting from a base of operations at the 
foot of that very section of the plateau-rim on which the fathers 
of the "Osmanlis were in the act of pitching their tents—actually 
anticipated, and conceivably inspired, the subsequent exploits of 
the ‘Osmanlis themselves by crossing the Dardanelles, conquering 
Adrianople, and enveloping Constantinople on the landward side in 
‘A.D. 1235, annexing Macedonia in A.D. 1246, and finally recapturing 
the Imperial City from the Western usurpers in AD. 1261, To play 
the historic role of being the empire-builders of an Orthodox 
Christian universal state was not the Nicene Greeks’ destiny. Yet 
their passage of the Dardanelles in A.D. 1235 marked a transition, in 
the Orthodox Christian "Time of Troubles’, from the process of 
disintegration to a process of reconstruction; and the work of con- 
solidation and pacification, which these Nicene Greeks had initiated. 
and which was the crying need of the Orthodox Christian Society 
in that age, was duly accomplished in the fullness of time by the 
‘Osmanlis. Treading on their Nicene forerunners’ heels, the 'Os- 
manlis made their passage of the Dardanelles in A.D. 1355 and their 
conquest of Adrianople in 1360 and their conquest of Macedonia 
in 1371-2; and they crowned their construction of a universal state, 
embracing the whole of the main body of Orthodox Christendom, 
by their capture of Constantinople in AD. t453., 

Tt will be seen that the Pax Ottomanica fulfilled a long-unsatis- 
fied and urgent requirement of the Orthodox Christian Society; 
and this partly explains the duration of an empire which was able 
to perform for its subjects this vitally important service. Yet this 
explanation is incomplete; for, from the Orthodox Christian stand- 
point, the Ottoman Empire was always an alien and an odious 
Power whose heavy yoke was only worn under sheer compulsion 
and whose genuine socjal services were recognized grudgingly, if 
at all. Moreover, this Ottoman Power was not exempt from 
economic weakness, analysed above! whichis inherent n all Nomad 
dominions over sedentary populations. The relative durability of 
the Ottoman Empire, by comparison with other Nomad dominions 
of the same general type, only becomes fully intelligible when we 
view it in the light of the special Ottoman adaptation of the common 
Nomad institutions in response to an extraordinary challenge.* 
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We have seen that the Avars and their like, when they have 
trespassed from the Desert on to the Sown, have attempted—and 
failed—to deal with their new situation by turning themselves from 
shepherds of sheep into shepherds of men. ‘Their failure seems the 
Jess surprising when we consider that these unsuccessful Nomad 
‘empire-builders in partibus agricolarum have not attempted to find 
any sedentary human equivalent for one of the essential partners in 
the composite society of the Steppe. For this Steppe Society does 
not consist simply of the human shepherd and his flock. In addition. 
to the domesticated animals which he keeps alive in order to live 
off their products, the Nomad keeps other animals—the dog, the 
‘camel, the horse—whose function is not to provide him, as his 
sheep and cattle provide him, with food and clothing, but to assist 
him, as non-human auxiliaries, in his pastoral task.! These auxili- 
ary animals are the chef d'œuvre of the Nomadic Civilization and the 
key to its success. Without their aid, the Nomad’s tour de force 
would pass the bounds of human capacity; yet this aid can only be 
enlisted by a miracle of human ingenuity. The sheep or the cow 
has merely to be tamed (though that is difficult enough) in order to 
be of service to Man. The dog and camel and horse cannot per- 
form their more sophisticated services until they have been tamed 
and trained into the bargain. The training of his non-human 
auxiliaries is the Nomad’s crowning achievement; and it is the 
adaptation of this higher Nomad art to sedentary conditions, over 
and above the adaptation of the comparatively commonplace art of 
taming sheep and cattle, that distinguishes the Ottoman Empire 
from the Avar Empire and accounts for its vastly greater strength 
durability. The Ottoman Pidishihs maintained their empire 
by training slaves as human auxiliaries to assist them in keeping 
order among their ‘human cattle’. 

‘This remarkable institution of making soldiers and administrators 
out of slaves—an idea which is so congenial to the Nomad genius 
and so alien from ours—was not an Ottoman invention. We find it 
in other Nomad empires over sedentary peoples—and this precisely 
in those which have had the longest duration next to the Ottoman 
Empire itself. 

fe catch glimpses of military slavery in the Parthian Empire in 
the last century B.C, One of the Parthian armies that frustrated 
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Mark Antony's ambition to emulate Alexander the Great was re- 
ported to have borne only 400 free men on its strength out of a total 
^f 50,000 effectives;! and the Surén who commanded the earlier 
Parthian army which annihilated the Roman army of Crassus was 
reported to have brought into the field no less than 10,000 slaves 
and clients of his own. In the same region a thousand years later, 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphs maintsined- and foríeted--thei? authority 
in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian Era by purchasing 
Turkish slaves off the Eurasian Steppe and training them at Bagh- 
dad for the calling of soldiers and inistrators.? This ‘Abbasid 
institution was adopted, and perhaps elaborated, in the principality 
of the Sáminidae (regnabant A.D. 819-999), which was the suc- 
cessor-state of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate on its north-eastern marches, 
over against the Eurasian Steppe. ‘These Sáminid princes, who 
ruled at Balkh and Bolhard, were closer than the Caliphs at Bagh- 
dad to the source from which the raw material for a Turkish slave- 
staff was derived, and at the same time they had a proportionately 
stronger incentive to train a pack of ‘human watch-dogs' in order to 
protect their perilously exposed dominions from the depredations 
of their domesticated Turks’ wild kinsmen. The Sáminids" Turkish 
slaves were put through a long and minutely graduated probation 
which, for individuals who showed merit, became a cursus honorum. 
culminating in an appointment to some responsible administrative 
office at, but not before, the age of thirty-five.’ This Turkish 
slave household was a factor both in the long preservation of 
the Sāmānid régime and in its ultimate extinction; for, while 
the greater part of the Siminid dominions was eventually over- 
run by the wild Turkish Nomads from the Steppe—the Saljüq 
Khain’s horde on the left bank of the Oxus and the Ilek Khán's 
horde on the right bank—the House of Simin itself actually 
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received its coup de gráce from one of its own slave administrators: 
int 


Sel 

Tn the interregnum which followed the extinction of the suc- 
cessor-states of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, we find slave-soldiers and 
slave-administrators not only repeating Sebuktegin's individual 
‘exploit of supplanting the dynasties in whose service they had been 
trained, but actually replacing these by slave-dynasties, in which 
the dominion passed from slave to slave instead of passing from 
father to son. In the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, the 
new domain in Hindustan which had been conquered for the 
nascent Iranic Civilization by a series of Turkish soldiers of fortune, 
beginning with Sebuktegin, was ruled from Delhi by a sequence of 
"Slave-Kings'(r ‘A.D, 1206-87). A morecelebrated instance 
of the same remarkable phenomenon was the Mamlük régime in 

X. ‘These Egyptian Mamlüks, as their name implies were 
originally the slaves of others. Their makers and masters were 
Saladin and the heirs of his body, the dynasty of the Ayyübidae; 
but in A.D. 2250, at a critical moment in the life-and-death struggle 
of the nascent Arabic Civilization against the Crusaders, the Ayyü- 
bids’ Mamlüks brushed the Ayyübids themselves aside and took 
the Ayyübid slave-system over on their own account as their own 
slaves and own masters—perpetuating themselves, as before, by 
the purchase of fresh relays of slaves from abroad,? without resum- 
ing the normal human method of procreation. 

‘Behind the fagade of a puppet Caliphate—invested in a line of 
latter-day ‘Abbasids, to whom the Mamlüks gave asylum in Cairo 
after the Mongol sack of Baghdad, on the understanding that these 
august refugees should reign but should not govern*—the self- 
‘owned slave-household of the extinct Ayyübids ruled Egypt and 
Syria, and held the redoubtable Mongols in check at the line of the. 
Euphrates, from A.D. 1250 to A.D. 1516-17, when they met more 
than their match in the slave-household of the ‘Osmanlis. Yet the 
Ottoman conquest was not the end of the Mamlüks; for although 
the strong slave armed had been overcome by a stronger than he, 
and had been constrained to submit to a division of his spoils,s the 
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“Osmanli forbore to take from the Mamlük the armour wherein he 
trusted. Under the Ottoman régime in Egypt, the Mamlük corps 
was permitted to perpetuate itself, as before, by the same method. 
of training and from the same sources of recruitment; and, as the 
Ottoman power declined, the Mamlük power reasserted itself. In 
the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, the Ottoman Pasha of 
Egypt came to be virtually a state prisoner of the Mamlüks; and he 
reigned as the Padishah’s viceroy without having much more share 
in the government of Egypt than the Cairene ‘Abbasids had been 
allowed in their day. At the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, it seemed an open question whether the Ottoman heritage 
in Egypt would revert to the Mamlüks or fall to some Western 
Power; and although both these alternatives were overruled, in the 
event, by the genius of Mehmed ‘Ali, this great Ottoman statesman 
had more ado to settle accounts with the Mamlüks than to keep the 
British at arm's length or to step into the shoes of the French. It 
needed all Mehmed ‘Ali’s ability and energy and ruthlessness to 
exterminate this self-perpetuating slave-corps after it had kept 
itself alive on the alien soil of Egypt, by constant drafts of Eurasian 
and Caucasian man-power, for more than five hundred years; and 
even then the Mamlüks died hard. The last stand which was made, 
after the massacre of a.D. 1811, by a handful of survivors in the 
unexplored African hinterland of Egypt on the Upper Nile, was not 
the least impressive demonstration of the singular vitality which this 
extraordinary institution displayed from the beginning to the end, 

In discipline and organization, however, the Mamlük slave- 
household which had supplanted the Ayyübid Dynasty in the 
dominion over Egypt, was far surpassed by the somewhat younger 
slave-houschold which the Ottoman Dynasty created as an instru- 
ment for the establishment and maintenance of its dominion over 
the Orthodox Christian World. To exercise dominion over the 
entire body social of an alien civilization was evidently the hardest 
task which a Nomad conqueror could set himself; and this auda- 
cious enterprise called out, in ‘Osmin and his successors down to 
Suleyman the Magnificent, a supreme display of the Nomad's social 
capacities. The Ottoman slave-household is the finest recorded 
specimen of the species and on that account the most illuminating 
example for our purpose. 
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Its general character is conveyed in the following passage from 
a brilliant study by an American scholar:* 

“The Ottoman Ruling Institution included the Sultan and his family, 
boop qnippe eiie qu 

ie standing army of caval infantry, and a ly of young 
nen who were being educated for service id the standing army, the court, 
and the Government. These men wielded the sword, the pen, and the 
Sceptre. They conducted the whole of the government except the mere 
rendering of justice in matters that were controlled by the Sacred Law, 
and those limited functions that were left in the hands of subject and 
foreign groups of non-Muslims. ‘The most vital and characteristic 
features of this institution were, first, that its personnel consisted, with 
few exceptions, of men born of Christian parents? or of the sons of such; 
and, second, that almost every member of the Institution came into it 
as the Sultan's slave, and remained the Sultan's slave throughout life— 
hho matter to what height of wealth, power, and greatness he might 
spp bee Iid she fundaions of something ike te Otoman emen. For example 
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“The royal family . . . may rightly be included in the slave-famil 
[because] he mother of the Sultan's children were saves the Sula 
himself was the son of a slave; and his daughters were married to men 
who, though they might be called vizier and pasha, wore these titles at 
the Sultan's pleasure, whereas they bore indelibly the title of gil or slave. 
The Sultan's tons, though they might sit upon the throne, would be the 
consorts of none but slaves. Long before dn's time, the Sultans 
had practically ceased either to obtain brides of 
title of wife to the mothers of their children. 

“Perhaps no more daring experiment has been tried on a large scale 
upon the face of the Earth than that embodied in the Ottoman Ruling 
Institution. Its nearest ideal analogue is found in the Republic of Plato, 
its nearest actual parallel in the Mamlük system of Egypt; but it was not 
restrained within the aristocratic Hellenic limitations of the first, and 
it subdued and outlived the second. In the United States of America 
men have risen from the rude work of the backwoods to the Presidential 
chair, but they have done so by their own effort and not through the 
radeon of a sytem carefully organized to push them forward. The 

oman Catholic Church cam still train a peasant to Become a pope, 
butit has never begun by choosing its candidates almost exclusively from 
families which profess a hostile religion. The Ottoman system de- 
liberately took slaves and made them ministers of state. It took 

from the sheep-run and the plough-tail and made them courtiers and 

husbands of princesses; it took young men whose ancestors had borne 
the Christian name for centuries, and made them rulers in the greatest of 
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Muhammadan states, and soldiers and generals in invincible armies 
whose chief joy was to beat down the Cross and elevate the Crescent. Tt 
never asked its novices “Who was your father?” or “What do you know?” 
oreven "Can you speak our tongue?”; but it studied their faces and their 
frames and said: " You shall be a soldier and, if you show yourself 
vorthy,» genera” or "You shall be a scholar and à gentleman and, i 
the ability lies in you, a and a prime minister”, Grandly dis- 
ing that fabrie of fundamental customs which is called "human 
nature”, and those religious and social prejudices which are thought to 
be almost as deep as life itself, the Ottoman system took children for 
ever from parents, discouraged family cares among its members through 
their most active years, allowed them no certain hold on property, gave 
them no definite promise that their sons and daughters would profit by 
their success and sacrifice, raised and lowered them with no regard for 
ancestry or previous distinction, taught them a strange law, ethics, and 
religion, and ever kept them conscious of a sword raised above their 
heads which might put an end at any moment to a brilliant career along 
a matchless path of human glory.”! 
Tt will be seen that the essence of the Ottoman system was the 
picking and training of "human watchdogs’ to keep the Pádishih's 
'human cattle' in order and his human neighbours at bay. To 
become an Ottoman public slave of the highest order was the most 
arduous and dangerous and important and magnificent profession 
that could be followed by any subject of the Ottoman Padishah, 
Yet an essential, as well as an astonishing, rule of Ottoman state- 
craft was that this profession should be reserved almost exclusively 
for persons who were infidel-born*—without its mattering whether 
their infidel parents happened to be the Padishah’s subjects or not— 
whereas the Padishah’s own Muslim co-religionists were ineligible 
ex officio religionis, even if they happened to be the sons of the 
Ottoman feudal landed gentry who were the Padishah’s equals in 
the sight of God and his companions in arms and even in some 
sense his social peers. ‘This provision is astonishing because it is 
an extreme denial of natural expectations to disqualify the members 
of a conquering community from bearing rule? but, given the 
ability to enforce this disqualification, as it actually was enforced 
during at least two centuries of Ottoman history (circa A.D. 1365- 
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1565), its utility is manifest. The Ottoman system of training a 
“human watch-dog’ made such severe demands upon human nature 
that only an individual who had been torn out of his own heredit- 
ary social environment, and had been introduced into the system 
as an isolated human atom, could be expected to submit to it. Now 
of all the human materials at the Ottoman Pidishah’s disposal, the 
least tractable were the children of his free Muslim feudatories with 
their pride of race and religion, their local connexions, and their 
family solidarity. "The Ottoman Pidishihs realized that, if once 
they were to admit this free-born and free-minded element into 
their household, an acute conflict would arise between the personnel 
and the system and that, in this trial of strength, it would not be the. 
system that would prevail. Hence the ban upon the admission of 
free Muslims; and this drastic policy was justified by the sequel; 
for, when the free Muslims did at last force an entry into the house- 
hold, the system did break down, 

Until the time of that revolutionary and disastrous innovation, 
which began in the last years of Suleymin’s reign,! the Sultan’s 
slave-household was recruited—with the exceptions already men- 
tioned—from infidel sources of supply. Recruits from beyond the 
Ottoman frontiers were obtained either by capture in war? or by 
purchase in the slave-market? or by gift of previous owners* or by 
voluntary enlistment." Recruits within the frontiers were obtained 
by the periodical levy of children by conscription. ‘Through which- 
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ever of these channels the recruit made his entry into the Pádishah's 
slave-household, and whatever the age at which he was received, he 
‘was put through a long and elaborate and strenuous course of train- 
ing before he was gazetted to a post in the Ottoman public service." 
‘The leading features of this Ottoman public educational system 
were a minute and constant supervision by the responsible officers; 
a perpetual selection and specialization at every stage;? and a stimu- 
lation of the candidates by the administration of the strongest 
possible incentives, both negative and positive. ‘The discipline was 
‘meticulous and the punishments, though not unregulated, were 
‘savage,* while on the other hand there was a deliberate and un- 
ceasing appeal to ambition. Every boy who entered the Ottoman 
Padishah’s slave-household was—and was no doubt aware that he 
was potential Grand Vizier; and his prospects depended on his 
prowess, in competition with his contemporaries, in the course of 
his trainings At each stage, he had the possibility of qualifying for 
a higher category of service; and success meant an immediate 
increase of pay "(or these Ottoman slave-apprentices were paid 
from the outset),® as well as a greater chance, in the future, of 
climbing to the top of the tree. 

‘The method and spirit of the Ottoman educational system in its 
heyday are vividly portrayed in the following appreciation by 
a first-hand observer, the Flemish scholar and diplomat Ogier Ghi- 
selin de Busbecq, who was resident in the Ottoman Empire, as 
ambassador to Suleyman the Magnificent from the Hapsburg Court 
at Vienna, during the years 1555-1562:7 

“Every year the Turkish sovereign sends commissioners into different 
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provinces who levy one in every three or four of the boys of Christian. 


PT hese boys are brought in droves to Constantinople; and there those 
of more gentlemanly appearance, and those who show signs of greater 
innate ability, are allocated to the domestic service of the sovereign him- 
self or the pashas or other high officials.» 

“The rest are taken to a place where a great crowd of men of every 
condition, especially countryfolk, is gathered in waiting; and these apply 
to the official in charge for any boys who strike their fancy. The offic 
hands over the boy to the applicant on payment of a gold piece, after 
entering in the public records the boy's tame, birtiplise, seed gator, 
and age, as well as any permanent physical marks of identity. Upon 
fulfilment of these formalities, the recipient of the boy—be he country- 
man or townsman—is at liberty to take the boy away with him across 
the sea to Asia or wherever he likes, according to his place of domicile, 
in order to break him in there as a slave by steady hard labour. The boy 
receives rations of bread and water, with an occasional seasoning of 
porridgeor fruit or vegetables, and he is supplied with sufficient clothing to 
protect him against the inclemency of the weather. He is also instructed 
in the practice and the tenets of the Muhammadan religion. Thus the 
boy grows up a stranger to luxury, and with no parents to spoil him, 
until he becomes a strong man capable of standing any exertion. 

"Then, when the Government requires the young man's services, it 
demands him back from the private master who has had him on deposit, 
and transfers him to the military service; and this is the seminary from 
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which drafts are taken to make good the wastage in the ranks of the 
Janisaries 

‘Upon enrolment in the Janinare, the cade's pay starts at about a 
ducat and a half per mensem—a remuneration which is considered quite 
enough for a soldier who has yet to learn his trade. But, to insure that 
he is properly fed, he receives rations gratis from the mess of the platoon 
to which he is posted, on condition that he re-pays the platoon in 
scullion’s-work and other fatigue duty. In return, the best master of 
arms in the platoon gives the cadet military instruction and teaches him, 
by daily practice, the science of handling his weapons. Thus the cadet 
acquires physical strength and endurance and professional skill; but he 
is still his messmates’ inferior in rank and pay; and his sole hope of 
attaining equality with them lies in his own prowess: that isto say, if, in 
his first experience of active service, he gives a sufficiently good account 
of himself to be discharged from his probation and to be put on a par 
with the full-blown Janissaries in rank and pay. The hope of this reward 
stimulates many cadets to perform numerous feats of distinguished 
valour and to vie with the veterans in giving proof of their courage; and 
so they win the higher pay, which rises, for Janissaries, to a maximum. 
of eight ducats per mensem. If, however, a Janissary qualifies, through 
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good conduct and distinguished service, for promotion, he is either 

iven an officer's commission in his own corps or is enrolled in the house- 
fld cavalry called Sipthis t 

"The residue of the boys above-mentioned are kept in Constantinople 
and are employed in labour of various kinds, For instance, you may 
often see a couple of hundred or three hundred of them clearing a site, 
removing rubble, and transporting stones or timber or other heavy 
weights. None is allowed to live in idleness, and none receives his sub- 
sistence gratis. These likewise, upon reaching maturity, are transferred 
into the land or naval forces. 

“As for those who are selected? for the personal service of the sovereign. 
at court, these generally end up as men of mark, and are appointed to 
the highest posts of public responsibility, according to their individual 
fortunes or characters. From these are chosen the senior officers of 
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the Janissaries, the admirals of the fleet, the beylerbeys and—at the top. 
of the tree—the Vizier Pashas.' To these, again, the sovereign’s own. 
daughters are given in marriage. 

"I think I have now sufficiently elucidated the Pry selection, dis- 
cipline and education of this ‘Turkish soldiery which made itself so 
[ey Lege ta vio ordo At the sametime, I will not deny that 

are other avenues of entry into the Turkish military service, though 

the system which I have described is the most usual way. For the Turks 

do occasionally also make recruits of the boys oF young men whom they 
take prisoners in raids orin regular warfare against 
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"These prisoners are immured for years on end in the cloister-like 
palaces which they call serays. When, in this confinement, they are 
judged to have lost all memory of, and all feeling for, their Western 
Tioricand and civilization, and to ave made sufficient progress in the 
practice of Arabic letters and Turkish arms under eunuch instructors, 
they are eventually let out of their prison-house by their Ottoman 
masters, and are appointed to the branches of the military service for 
ich they appear Dest fitted. Recruits are also taken from among the 
slaves acquired—in war or otherwise—by the Pashas and other Imperial 
Grandees. At the same time, no prospective recruit from any of these 
‘categories is ever accepted without definite scrutiny and consideration, 
In every single case there is a preliminary investigation into the candi- 
date's physique and character, to make sure of his being equal to the 
position assigned to him. 

"In this connexion, I have found myself again and again struck with 
wonder at the sheer power of the Turkish system of discipline and educa- 
tion, when I have seen men who in our world had been despised and 
rejected making such progress in a few years in the Turkish environment 
that they were not only able to acquit themselves uncommonly well 
‘common soldiers but were considered worthy, in the unanimous opinion 
of the Turks, of being entrusted with the duty of serving as military 
instructors to others. 

"It has sometimes happened that, when I have been sitting, for recrea- 
tion, at my window and looking out upon the public thoroughfare, 
Turks, sitting at my elbow, have pointed out to me passers-by who (they 
have told me) have been put in charge of the training of recruits on 
account of their own expertness in arms. I have then asked what these. 
‘men's nationality was—imagining to myself that champions who enjoyed 
Such a reputation as masters of arms among the "Osnanlis must be 
Khurisinis or Balkhis or Uzbegs or something of the kind (nescio quos 
Parthos aut Bactrianos aut Massagetas). Then I have been told that 
this one was a Hungarian, that one a Croat, the third a German. At 
this I have been much surprised; but I have imagined to myself that 
this outstanding proficiency in arms must have been the 
of previous practice in the use of Western arms at home, and that these 
‘men must have been of noble birth and have received a liberal education 
and have seen military service (before their capture]. So I have pro- 
ceeded to inquire from my Turkish informants whether they knew what 
station in life these men had occupied at home and what career they had 
followed. My Turkish friends have then searched their memoriesand told 
me that now they remembered: this one (they have said) would tell you 
thathe had been, may be,a cook's son, the second a novice in a monastery, 
the third a publican’s bar-tender. They had been captured in war-time 
or in time of truce, bad been brought to Constantinople with other prize 
of war, and had thus entered the household of this or that Pasha. 

“At this point, I have become more surprised than ever, and have 
asked how on earth it could happen that they should turn into such 
doughty warriors. Then my Turkish friends have explained that the 
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‘asters into whose possession these prisoners had passed retained in 
hee palaces distingu shed men who were masters of arms and who were 
equipped with a profound experience and knowledge of the military 
art. To these masters the prisoners were handed over for instruction 
(Gf the masters judged, by their intuition of the prisoners’ physique and 
character, that they were worth the trouble); and, under this tutelage, 
‘the men had made such rapid progress that they had outstripped all 
their contemporaries and had given good earnest of their own future 
prowess. There had followed campaigns in which they had done 

nan service and had brought back a reputation for distinguished valour 
on the unanimous testimony of their comrades in arms, Hence the 

itions of high authority to which, attained. 

Pa T ba peard hs explanation have bec cut to the heart by 
the thought of the great gulf that lies between this Turkish practice and 
our Western way of doing things. And I have envied the Turks this 
system of theirs. It is always the way of the Turks, whenever they come 
into possession of a man of uncommonly good parts, to rejoice and be 
exceeding glad, as though they had found a pearl of great price. And, 
in bringing out all that there is in him, they leave nothing undone that 
Jabour and thought can do—especally where they recognize military 
aptitude. Our Western way is different indeed! In the West, if we come 
into possession of a good dog or hawk or horse, we are delighted, and 
‘we spare nothing in our efforts to bring the creature to the highest per- 
fection of which its kind is capable, In the case of a man, however— 
supposing that we happen to come upon a man of signal endowments— 
we do not take anything lke the same pains, and we do not consider that 
his education is particularly our business. So we Westerners obtain 
many sorts of pleasure and service from a well-broken-in horse, dog and 
hawk, while the Turks obtain from a man whose character has been 
cultivated by education (ex homine bonis moribus informato) the vastly 
greater return that is afforded by the vast superiority and pre-eminence 
of Human Nature over the rest of the Animal Kingdom. 

‘The fine fruits which were the product of this wonderful system 
of human cultivation are depicted by Busbecq himself in a passage 
in the first of his four Turkish Letters, in which he is describing his 
visit to Sultan Suleymán's camp at Amasiyeh in A.D. 1555: 

_ ‘The Sultan’s head~ were crowded by numerous attendants, 
including many high officials. All the Cavalry of the Guard were there 
site Sipi, the Ghurebd the Uie anda large number of Janis- 
saries. In great assembly, no single man owed his dignity to 
anything but his personal merits and bravery: no one is distinguished 
from the rest by his birth; and honour is paid to each man according to 
the nature of the duty and offices which he discharges. Thus there is 
no struggle for precedence, every man having his place assigned to him 
in vine qf the unctio which he performa. The Saltan Meet assigns 
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to all their duties and offices, and in doing so pays no attention to wealth 
or the empty claims of rank, maid üke o Deui of any influence or 
popularity which a candidate may possess; he only considers merit, and 
Scrutinizes the character, natural ability, and disposition of each. "Thus. 
each man is rewarded according to his deserts, and offices are filled by 
men capable of performing them. In Turkey every man has it in Bis 
power to make what he will of the position into which he is born and 
of his fortune in life. Those who hold the highest posts under the Sultan 
are very often the sons of shepherds and herdsmen, and, so far from 
being ashamed of their birth, they make it a subject of boasting, and the 
less they owe to their forefathers and to the accident of birth the greater 
is the pride which they feel. They do not consider that good qualities 
can be conferred by birth or handed down by inheritance, but regard 
them partly as the gift of Heaven and partly as the product of good 
training and constant toil and zeal. Just as they consider that an apt- 
tude for the arts, such as music or mathematics or geometry, is mot 
transmitted to a son and heir, so they hold that characteris not here- 
ditary, and that a son does not necessarily resemble his father, but [that] 
his qualities are divinely infused into his bodily frame. Thus, amo 
the Turks, dignities, offiés, and administrative posts are the rewards 
ability and merit; those who are dishonest, lazy and slothful never attain 
to distinction, but remain in obscurity and contempt. ‘This is way the 
Turks succeed in all that they attempt and are a dominating race and 
daily extend the bounds of their rule. Our method is very different; 
there is no room for merit, but everything depends on birth, considera 
tions of which alone open the way to high oficial poston. On thi 
subject ri say more in another „and must regard 
these remarks je intended for your ears on. o 

"Now come with me and cast your eye over the immense crowd of 
turbaned heads... . What struck me as particularly praiseworthy in that 
great multitude was the silence and goad discipline. There were none 
of the cries and murmurs which usually proceed from a motley con- 
Course, and there was no crowding. Each man kept his appointed 
place in the quietest manner possible, The oficer. -were seated; the 
Common soldiers stood up. The most remarkable body of men were 
several thousand Janissaries, who stood in a long line apart from the 
rest and so motionless that, as they were at some distance from me, I 
was for a while doubtful whether they were living men or statues, until, 
Being advised to follow the usual custom of saluting them, I saw them 
all bow their heads in answer to my salutation.” 


Such were the ‘human watch-dogs? that were bred by the Otto- 

man ‘shepherds of men’ in order to perform the four de force of 

Keeping the whole of Orthodox Christendom in subjection and 

holding the whole of Western Christendom at bay. The twentieth- 

century Western student of history, who can no longer see the 
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Ottoman slave-houschold with a Busbecq's, or even witha Rycaut's, 
living eye, can still conjure up a vivid image of this long since de- 
funct institution’s former power by paying a visit to a building on 
the outskirts of the Seraglio grounds in Stamboul which was once 
the Orthodox Christian church of St. Irene before it became the 
Ottoman military museum. As the visitor's eye falls upon the apse, 
piled high with ‘breasts’ and ‘backs’, gorgets and cuisses, helmets 
and morions, and all the elaborate apparatus of sixteenth-century 
and seventeenth-century Western armour, lying in profusion, dis- 
regarded, just where the pieces happened to be thrown down when 
they were first brought in as spoils of war, perhaps three centuries 
or four centuries ago,’ it is borne in upon the visitor's mind how 
easily the 'Osmanlis performed their stupendous tour de force so 
Jong as they kept themselves in training. ‘The weapons of war’ are 
‘perished’; but, by the same token, ‘How are the mighty fallen’ 

‘The Ottoman system fell because of its ‘grand disregard for 
human nature'; but it was not the inhuman—or superhuman— 
severity of the training and discipline that brought this extra- 
ordinary institution to the ground. The Padishah’s slave-household 
did not perish for lack of man-power, through failure to compel 
flesh and blood to continue to undergo its rigours. It perished by 
suffering the violence of the violent who took it by force, because 
every man pressed in to share its privileges The evil that ruined 
it was not depletion but dilution. The ‘fundamental customs’ 
which the Pidishah’s will-power proved unable permanently to set 
at naught were the pretensions of birth and heredity; and the 
first breach was made by men who, having known what it was to be 
the Pidishi’s slaves themselves, were determined to secure the 
same boon for theirsons. A concession had always been made to the 
principle of heredity in the privilege of enrolling their sons (though 
not their grandsons) among the Padishah's slave-boys which was 
already accorded to the Sipihis of the Porte On this analogy, 
Suleymin, towards the close of his reign, began to tolerate the 
enrolment of Janissaries’ sons among the “Ajem-oghlans; and his 
successor Selim IT celebrated his advent to the throne by formally 
extending to the Janissaries the Sipáhis' privilege.* This concession 
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opened the floodgates; for, when once the Janissaries had thus 
pressed in, it became a psychological impossibility to keep the free 
Müslim feudal gentry out any longer. 

In fact, between 1574 and 1595, admission to the Janissary Corps 
was made open to all free Muslims except Negroes; and the sequel 
shows that inflation produces the same results, with the same 
rapidity, in a human as in a monetary currency. Down to Suley- 

's death, the strength of the Janissary Corps was little more than 
12,000, and the total strength of the whole slave-household, on the 
widest reckoning, was only about 80,000. By A.D. 1598 there were 
101,600 Janissaries, alone, on the pay-rolls—not to speak of 150,000 

‘supernimeraries’ who were enrolled though unpaid, and an un, 
known quantity of honorary ‘aspirants’.? The 'supernumeraries" 
earned their living by engaging in trade, and there was a tendency 
for each orta to specialize in a particular craft The consequence 
was a collapse of Ottoman military discipline and efficiency. 

In psychological ‘compensation’ for the severity of their up- 
bringing and the sobriety of their normal régime, the Janissaries, 
even in this best ay had dva been pot in peaceing, © 
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sudden outbreaks of temper and turbulence which contrasted oddly 
with their customary good behaviour; and on active service their 
contumacy compelled Selim I to halt at Tabriz! and Suleymin to 
halt before Vienna, as Alexander had been brought to a halt by his 
Macedonians on the west bank of the Ganges. Yet, in Busbecq's 
day, the discipline of the Janissaries was still so exemplary on the 
whole that they were employed as a military police to protect the 
Pidishih's non-Muslim ‘human cattle’ against molestation from 
the free Muslim population of the Empire? By Rycaut’s time, 
hardly more than a century later, these ‘human watch-dogs' had 
‘returned to Nature’ by reverting into wolves, who harried the 
Pádishih's ‘human cattle’ instead of looking after them and keeping 
them in order. The Orthodox Christian subject population was 
now cheated of the Pax Ottomanica which had originally reconciled 
it to bearing the Ottoman yoke. The Padishah’s ra'iyel were bein 
plundered and enslaved by the Padishah’s own troops as though 
they were the inhabitants of enemy countries;* and in A.D. 1683, 
when the Anatolian feudal cavalry were marching to join the 
Ottoman Army for the second—and last—Ottoman siege of Vienna, 
the villagers in the Rumelian provinces on the line of march burnt 
their houses and fled to the mountains rather than await their op- 
pressors’ passage In Rycaut's time, the pristine Ottoman disci- 
pline still survived on active service, as Rycaut himself testifies 
from his own personal observation of the Ottoman Army which was 
operating against the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in A.D. 1665.6 
But in the great war of A.D. 1682-99 between the Ottoman Empire 
1BSLCO y Anne wl. 396, abone, 
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and the Powers of Western Christendom—a war which began with 
the: second Ottoman siege of Vienna and ended with the first of 
a series of Ottoman territorial losses that continued thereafter 
until A.D. 1922—the superiority in discipline and efficiency passed 
definitively from the Ottoman to the Western camp; and in the 
eighteenth century of the Christian Era, when Western armies rose 
to the level at which the Ottoman Army had stood two centuries 
earlier, the Ottoman Army itself degenerated into the kind of 
rabble that had done duty for a Western army in Busbecq's day. 

‘The sequel to this decay of the Ottoman slave-houschold has 
brought to light the insuperable rigidity which was the fatal defect 
of its otherwise extraordinary qualities. For the ‘Osmanlis have not 
found it possible to respond to the tremendous challenge from the 
West, to which the failure of their own indigenous institutions has 
exposed them, by reconditioning the peculiar social system which 
they had invented to meet their own special needs and which had 
served them so well, for a season, by carrying them to a dizzy height 
of military and political greatness. Once thrown out of gear, the 
Ottoman system has proved wholly incapable of being either re- 
paired or remodelled ; and since the close of the seventeenth century 
Gf the Christian Era, at latest, its wreckage has been nothing but an 
incubus. Ever since they were first thrown on the defensive, the 
‘Osmanlis have been forced to seek salvation in a wholly different 
quarter and through wholly different measures. They have been 
compelled to take Fas est et ab hoste doceri for their motto, and to 
borrow for their own defence the alien arms and armour with which 
they have latterly been worsted by the once despised and long 
thereafter hated peoples of the West. This has been the inevitable 
path which all Ottoman reformers, for the past two and a half 
centuries, have had to follow, whether they have trodden the road 
of Westernization with personal repugnance or with personal 
enthusiasm. 

As soon as the turn in the tide of war, which came in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, had rendered 
the art of diplomacy at least as important as the art of war itself 
for the welfare of the Ottoman Empire in its intercourse with the 
West, the Pidishah found himself constrained to create new official 
posts of great responsibility and power to be occupied by Orthodox 
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Christian subjects of his who had not been transformed from 
"human cattle’ into ‘human watch-dogs’ through being conscripted 
and educated as pages in the Padishah’s own palace. The imperious 
reason which dictated this revolutionary inversion of the established 
practice was that the traditional curriculum of the Ottoman schools 
for pages would leave a Greek boy-conscript destitute of the now 
precious knowledge of Western languages and Western ways, while 
this same knowledge would be acquired almost as a matter of 
course by the conscript-boy’s rejected brother who had been 
allowed to be brought up at home and to follow a commercial 
carcer in his Greek father's footsteps.* 

‘The ‘Osmanlis experienced their next great humiliation in the 
Russo-Turkish War of A.D. 1768-74, when they suffered a signal 
defeat at the hands of the Muscovites— poor relations’ of the ‘Os~ 
manlis" own Orthodox Christian ra'fyeh who had stolen a march 
upon the ‘Osmanlis themselves by their greater promptitude in 
borrowing the new Western military technique. The shock ad- 
ministered to the Pidishàh's self-esteem and sense of security by 
the peace-terms to which his Government was compelled to sub- 
scribe in A.D. 1774 at Küchük Qaynarjy, stimulated Sultan Selim IIT 
(imperabat A.D. 1789-1807) to drill a contingent of the free Muslim 
citizens of his Empire into the nucleus of a new model army on 
Western lines;? and this first essay in the ‘Westernization’ of the 
Ottoman military establishment was the thin end of a wedge which 
has since penetrated to the heart of Ottoman life until the process 
has been completed, on every plane and in every sphere, by Presi- 
dent Mustafa Kemil in our day. 

‘The metamorphosis of the Ottoman body-social which Selim 
began and which Mustafa Kemil has carried to its logical con- 
clusion is as wonderful a tour de force, in its way, as the creation of 
the Pidishah’s slave-household by an earlier line of great Ottoman 
statesmen, Yet a comparison of the respective results of these two 
performances brings out the relative triviality of the second. The 
makers of the Ottoman slave-household forged an instrument which 
enabled a tiny band of Nomads, who had been ejected from their 
native Steppe and cast away in an alien environment, not merely 
to survive and hold their own in this strange world, but to impose 
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peace and order upon a great Christian society which had gone 
into disintegration, and to threaten the life of a yet greater Christian 
society which has since cast its shadow over the whole of the rest 
of Mankind. Our latter-day Turkish statesmen have simply filled 
part of the vacuum which has been left in the Near East through. 
the disappearance of the incomparable structure of the old Ottoman 
Empire by erecting on the desolate site a ready-made ‘go-down’ of 
standard Western pattern in the shape of a Turkish national state. 
And in this commonplace ‘villa-residence’ the Turkish legatees of 
the arrested Ottoman Civilization are to-day content—like the 
Zionist legatees of a fossilized Syriac Civilization! next door and the 
Irish legatees of an abortive Far Western Christian Civilization 
across the street—to live henceforth in comfortable nonentity as a 
welcome escape from the no longer tolerable status of being ‘a 


peculiar people’. 
"The grateful acquiescence in this pis aller, which is the prevalent 
state of mind among Ottoman Turks of the present generation 
gives some measure of the failure to which the old Ottoman institu- 
tions have been condemned in the long run by their intractable 
rigidity, in spite of their amazing efficacy to fulfil the precise func- 
tions for which they were originally designed. The denouement is 
almost ridiculous, yet it has only been achieved through long and 
painful travail. Selim III's pioneer effort to supplant the long since 
useless Janissaries cost the bold reformer his throne and his life; and 
his cousin Mahmüd II, who shared Selim's outlook and cherished 
his policy, had to keep his own counsel? and watch for his oppor- 
tunity for eighteen long years* before he was able to emulate the 
LEE BO rel pas 
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greatest of his subjects by extirpating the Janissaries in 1826 as the 
Mamlüks had been extirpated in 1811 by Mehmed "Ali! 


The Spartans 

If it is possible that the Ottoman slave-household, at its zenith, 
came as near as might be to realizing the social ideal of Plato*—and 
this on the Hellenic philosopher's own native soil—it is certain that 
Plato himself, when he conceived his Utopia, was inspired by the 
actual institutions of the Spartan city-state: a Hellenic community 
which was the greatest among the Great Powers of the Hellenic 
World in Plato's day. A direct comparison between the Spartan 
and the Ottoman system reveals a striking similarity; and this is 
assuredly attributable, not to any mimesis of the society which 
happened to be prior by the society which happened to be posterior 
in the accidental sequence of chronology, but rather to & natural 
conformity between the responses which were made to a virtually 
identic challenge by two different communities acting independently 
of, and unbeknown to, one another On the point of similarity, 
there is, of course, a superficial contrast between the Spartan and 
the Ottoman achievement in mere material scale, The Spartans 
succeeded, by means of their ‘peculiar institution’, in making them- 
selves masters of about two-fifths of the Peloponnese, whereas the 
entire Morea constituted no more than a fraction of the single 
Ottoman province of Rumili, Yet, when all the relevant factors, 
human as well as physical, are taken into account, the Spartan 
achievement would appear to have been at least as great a tour de 
‘force as the Ottoman. At any rate, the Spartans were hated quite 
as intensely as the ‘Osmanlis were by their ‘human cattle’, while 
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the numerical ratio of "human cattle’ to ‘human watch-dogs" 
appears to have been as high in Laconia as it was in the Ottoman 


jen we look into the origins of the Spartan system, we find 
that the Spartans, like the ‘Osmanlis, were confronted with the 
necessity of performing their tour de force, and equipping them- 
selves for the task with their ‘peculiar institution’, because, at an 
carlier stage in the course of their history, they had taken a peculiar 
turning, We ave seen that the ‘Osmanlis were derived froma band 
of Nomads which had pay from the common run of 
Nomad hordes on the appe snd fad been cast up into the exotic. 
environment of a sedentary society. In a similar fashion, the Spar- 
tans parted company, at a certain point in their history, from the. 
common run of Hellenic city-state communities. 

‘The Spartans made a peculiar response to the common challenge 
which was presented to all Hellenic communities in the eighth 
century B.C., when, in consequence of the immediately antecedent. 
course of Hellenic social development? the extension of the area 
under cultivation in the homelands of the Hellenic Society in 
Peninsular Greece and in the Archipelago had begun to bring in 
diminishing returns while the population of Hellas was rapidly 
increasing in numbers. ‘The ‘normal’ solution which was found for 
this common problem of eighth-century Hellenic life was the 
further extension of the total arable area in Hellenic hands by the 
discovery and conquest of new territories overseas; and this solution 

roved satisfactory for two reasons. In the first place, the new 
Finds could be conquered. and held without an excessive military 
effort from barbarian ‘Natives’ who were less efficient than the 
Hellenic intruders in the art of war; and, in the second place, the 
lands thus conquered could be made to yield higher economic 
return to Hellenic cultivators than Ided to their previous. 
occupants because the superiority of coli over the Native 
in arms was only one manifestation of a superiority all round which 
extended to other branches of social activity, including agriculture, 
Even where the ‘Natives’ were not exterminated by the Hellenic 
‘conquerors but were assimilated—partly by force and partly by the 
attraction of a higher civilization—into the new-comers’ body 
social, there would be room in these new Hellenic colonies overseas, 
under Hellenic husbandry, for an aggregate increase of population 
without any lowering of the existing standards of living of the 
diverse elements from which the population was recruited. This 
Mir etiam ion Onan e m Lan Ame N, 
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was how the borders of the Hellenic World were gradually enlarged, 
from the eighth to the sixth century B.C., by the creation of new 
Chalcidian countrysides overseas in the territories of Chalcidian 
colonies like Leontini or Tauromenium in Sicily or like Methone 
or Torone in Thrace,! or a new Corinthian countryside in the terri- 
tory of Syracuse, or a new Megarian countryside in the territory of 

lon. In the galaxy of new Hellenic city-states that came 
into existence as a result of this general movement of overseas ex- 
pansion, there was one foundation, Tarentum, which claimed a 
E ; but even if this claim was in accordance with his- 
torical fact, the case of Tarentum was unique. Tarentum was the 
only Hellenic city overseas which even purported to be a Spartan 
colony; and this Tarentine tradition merely points the truth that, 
in the main, the Spartans sought to solve the common eighth- 
century Hellenic population-problem, not along the common lines 
of overseas colonization, but in their own peculiar way. 

When the Spartans found even their broad and fertile plough- 
lands in the vale of the Eurotas? too narrow for a growing popula- 
tion, they did not turn their eyes to the sea, like the Chalcidians or 
Corinthians or Megarians. "The sea is not visible either from Sparta 
city or from any point on the Spartan plain or even from the heights 
that immediately surround it^ The natural feature which domi- 
nates the Spartan landscape is the towering mountain-range of 
Taygetus, which rises so sheer from the western edge of the plain 
that its face seems almost perpendicular, while its line is so straight 
and so continuous that it gives the impression of a wall. This wall- 
like aspect of Taygetus attracts the eye to the Langádha: a gorge 
which cleaves the range at right angles as though the titanic archi- 
tect of plain and mountain had expressly designed this one apparent 
break in an otherwise uniformly impassable barrier in order to 
provide his people with a sally-port. When the Spartans began, 
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in the eighth century 8.c., to feel the pinch of population-pressure, 
they lifted up their eyes unto the hill and beheld the Langidha 
and sought their help in the pass through the mountains, as.their. 
ighbours, under the same spur of Necessity, were seeking theirs 
in the passage over the sea. At this first parting of the ways, help 
did come to the Spartans from the lord? Apollo of Amyclae and the 
lady Athana of the Brazen House, The first Messeno-Spartan War 
(circa 736-720 8.c.), which was contemporary with the first Hellenic 
settlements on the Thracian and Sicilian coasts, left the Spartan 
victors in possession of broader conquered lands in Hellas than the 
Chalcidian colonists won overseas at Leontini or the Spartans’ own 
reputed colonists at Tarentum. But the Presiding Genius of Sparta, 
who led her and who did ‘not suffer’ her ‘foot to be moved’) when 
once she had reached her Messenian goal, did not thereby 'pre- 
serve’ her ‘from all evil’ On the contrary, the superhuman—or 
inhuman—fixity of Sparta’s subsequent posture, like the mythical 
doom of Lot’s wife, was manifestly a curse and not a blessing. 

The Spartans’ peculiar troubles began as soon as the First 
Messeno-Spartan War had ended in a Spartan victory; for to con- 
quer the Messenians in war was a less difficult task for the Spartans 
than to hold them down in peace-time. ‘These conquered Mes- 
senians were no barbarous Thracians or Sikels, but Hellenes of like 
culture, and like passions, with the Spartans themselves: all but 
their equals in war and perhaps more than their equals in numbers 
‘The First Messeno-Spartan War (circa 736-720 B.c.) was child's- 
play compared to the Second (circa 650-620 p.c), in which the 
subject Messenians—tempered by adversity and filled with shame 
and rage at having submitted to a fate by which no other Hellenes 
had allowed themselves to be overtaken—now rose in arms against. 
their Spartan rulers and fought far harder and longer, in this second 
bout, to recover their freedom than they had fought in the first 
bout to preserve it. Their tardy heroism failed, in the end, to avert 
a second Spartan victory; and, after this unprecedentedly stubborn 
and exhausting war, the victors treated the vanquished with un- 
precedented severity. Yet, in the long view of the Gods, the Mes- 
senian insurgents had secured their revenge on Sparta, in the sense 
in which Hannibal was to have his revenge on Rome. "The Second 
Messeno-Spartan War changed the whole rhythm of Spartan life 
and deflected the whole course of Spartan history. It was one of 
those wars in which the iron enters into the survivors’ souls. It was 
so terrible an experience that it left Spartan life fast bound in 
misery and iron, and it 'side-tracked' Spartan evolution into a 
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blind alley. And since the Spartans were never able to forget what 
they had gone through, they were never able to relax, and therefore 
never able to extricate themselves from the impasse of their post- 
war reaction. 

‘The relations of the Sj with their human environment in 
Messenia passed through the same ironic vicissitudes as the rela- 
tions of the Esquimaux with their physical environment in the 
Arctic Zone. In either case we have the spectacle of a community 
which ventures to grapple with an environment that daunts this 
community’s neighbours, in order to wring from this excessively 
formidable enterprise an exceptionally rich reward, In the first 
phase, this act of audacity sceme to be justified by results. The 
Esquimaux find better hunting on the Arctic ice than their less 
adventurous Indian cousins can find on the North American 
prairies ;* the Spartans, in the First Messeno-Spartan War, win 
richer lands from their fellow-Hellenes across the mountains than 
the contemporary Chalcidian colonists can win from barbarians 
across the sea, But in the next phase the original—and irrevocable 
—act of audacity brings its ineluctable penalty. The conquered 
environment now takes its audacious conqueror captive. The 
Esquimaux become prisoners of the Arctic climate and have to 
shape their lives according to its exacting dictates down to the 
smallest detail? The Spartans, having conquered Messenia in 
the First War in order to live unto themselves, are constrained, in 
the Second War and ever after, to give up their lives to the task of 
keeping Messenia. They live as the obedient humble servants of their 
own dominion over Messenia from this time forth for evermore; 
and this servitude of the Spartiate ‘Peers’ (Sorot) is as rigorous a 
bondage as that of the Ottoman Padishah’s slave-household (gallar). 

The Spartans equipped themselves for performing their tour de 
force by the same method as the 'Osmanlis, They adapted existing 
institutions to fulfil new needs. But whereas the ‘Osmanlis were 
able to draw upon the rich social heritage of Nomadism, ‘the [latter- 
day] Spartan institutions are actually built up upon primeval and 
altogether primitive foundations, which have been adapted with 
amazing dexterity to the [peculiar] requirements of the Spartan 

jueror-state.’? 

Spartans were descended from Greek-speaking barbarians 
belonging to the so-called ‘Dorian’ stratum of the external prole- 
tariatofthevanished Minoan World:astratum which had descended 
upon the shores of the Aegean, out of the European hinterland, in 

1 See the passage quoted from Steentby on p. 4, above. 
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a kind of human avalanche, at the climax of the post-Minoan and 
pre-Hellenic Völkerwanderung, about the turn of the thirteenth 
and the twelfth centuries n.c.! ‘The primeval institutions which the 
forefathers of the Spartans had brought with them were the com- 
mon social heritage of all these ‘Dorian’ interlopers from the back 
of beyond; and there were other Hellenic communities of ‘Dorian’ 
origin besides the Spartans—e.g. the ‘Dorian’ conquerors of the 
heart of the Minoan World in Crete—who retained these primitive 
institutions down to a late date in Hellenic history. The Cretan 
"Dorians', however, seem to have remained socially primitive mainly 
out of inertia, and to have done little to adapt their inherited social 
tradition to the conditions of the new social environment in which 
their conquest of the Minoans had placed them.? On the other 
| the primitive ‘Dorian’ heritage was slou, together at 
an early at by those ‘Dorians who had established themeclyes on 
the Isthmus of Corinth and in the Argolid and on the islands and 
peninsulas off the south-west corner of Anatolia and in other 
regions which, instead of remaining, like Crete, untouched by the 
main currents of Hellenic history, became focuses for the develop- 
ment of the new Hellenic Civilization? When ‘Dorian’ Corinth or 
Sicyon or Rhodes first come into the light of Hellenic history, they 
display no more trace of primitiveness than contemporary ‘Tonic’ 
‘communities like Athens or Miletus. ‘Dorian’ Sparta, however, 
dealt with her primitive heritage in a different manner from either 
‘Dorian’ Crete or ‘Dorian’ Rhodes.* 
“The way . . , in which those primitive institutions, which other- 
wise vanished in all Greek communities before the face of the rising 
[Hellenic] culture, were made to serve as the comer-stones of the 
Spartan organism, is something which exacts from us the deepest 
admiration.* 


“In this adaptation, one cannot refuse to discern something which is 
ETI-- Tritofansstonateeveopmenn, Theetodal 
and purposeful way in which everything bas been made to lead towards 
one single goal forces us to see here the intervention of a consciously 
shaping hand. . . . The existence of one man, or of several men working 
in the same direction, who have remodelled the primitive institutions 
into the Agdgé and the Kosmos, is a necessary hypothesis. 
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Hellenic tradition attributed not only the reconstruction of the 
Lacedaemonian Society after the Second Messeno-Spartan War— 
a reconstruction which made ‘what she was and what she 
remained ever after until she collapsed—but also all the antecedent 
and less abnormal events in Spartan social and political history to 
"Lycurgus. But ‘Lycurgus’ was a god;! and modern Western 
lars, in search for a human author of the ‘Lycurgean’ system, 
have been inclined to find their man in Chilon, a Spartan Overseer 
(ddopos) who left a reputation as a sage and who appears to have 
feld ofice about sso mc.. Perhaps we shall not go far wrong if we 
regard the ‘Lycurgean’ system as the cumulative work of a series of 
Spartan statesmen during something like a century, dating from the. 
outbreak of the Second Messeno-Spartan War, on the analogy of 
the genesis of the Ottoman system, which we know to have been 
the work of a series of statesmen that began, perhaps, with Sultan 
‘Osmiin himself and ended with Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror. 
In the Spartan system, as in the Ottoman, the outstanding 
feature—the feature which accounts alike for the system's astonish- 
ing efficiency and for its fatal rigidity and for its consequent break- 
down—was its ‘grand disregard for human nature’ and, when we 
‘compare the two systems from this standpoint, we find that while 
in some respects the ‘Lycurgean’ agégé set human nature at defiance 
rather less truculently than the Ottoman slave-houschold, in other 
ways it challenged it still more provocatively. 
"The agégé did not go so far as the slave-houschold in ignoring the 
‘claims of birth and heredity; and the free citizen land- 
holders of Sparta were in exactly the opposite situation from the 
free Muslim landed gentry of the Ottoman Empire. Whereas the 
Ottoman Muslims were excluded from any share in the govern- 
ment of the Empire by rule, and the descendants of the Padishah’s 
slaves were debarred from inheriting their fathers’ or grandfathers? 
positions by the practice of conferring upon them the doubtful 
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honour of manumission and enfeoffment, virtually the whole burden 
of maintaining the Spartan dominion over Messenia was imposed 
‘on the free-born children of frec-born Spartiates. At the same 
time, within the Spartiate citizen-body itself, the principle of 
quality was not only well-established but was carried to great 


igh there was not an equalization of wealth, every Spartiate 
‘Peer’ held from the State one of the fiefs or allotments (xAĝpo1) of 
equal magnitude—or equal productivity—into which the arable 
and of Messenia had been divided up after the Second Messeno- 
Spartan War; and each of these allotments, which was cultivated 
by the labour of Messenians bound to the soil as serfs (eDuores), 
was calculated to support a Spartiate ‘Peer’ and his family, on a 
‘spartanly’ frugal standard of living, without their having to labour 
with their own hands. Accordingly, every Spartiate ‘Peer’, how- 
ever poor, was economically in a position to devote his whole time 
and energy to the art of war; and since permanent and perpetual 
military training and service were also incumbent upon every Spar- 
tiate ‘Peer’, however rich he might be, the residual inequality of 
wealth? was not, at Sparta, reflected in any substantial difference 
between the rich man’s and the poor man’s way of life. 

In the matter of hereditary rank, the Spartan nobility appear to 
have retained no political privilege denied to commoners except 
eligibility to the Council of State (yepoveía). For the rest, they were 
absorbed into the rank and file of the ‘Peers’; and, in particular, the 
three hundred knights (irre) of Sparta were no longer, under the 
"Lycurgean' system, either a club of nobles or a mounted force. 
"They had become a corps d'élite of heavy infantrymen which was 
recruited by merit from all the ‘Peers’, who competed eagerly for 
admission. The most striking manifestation of the equalitarian 
spirit of the ‘Lycurgean’ system was the status to which it reduced 
the Kings.* Though the Kings continued to succeed to the throne 
by hereditary right, the one substantial power which they retained 
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was the military command on active service. Otherwise, apart from 
certain ceremonial duties and privileges which were less important. 
than picturesque, the reigning Kings, e well as all other members 
of the two royal families, had to submit to the same exacting and 
life-long discipline as ordinary ‘Peers’. As heirs apparent, they 
received the same education; and their succession to the throne 
brought them no exemption. 

"Thus, within the fraternity of the Spartiate ‘Peers’, differences of 
birth and of hereditary privilege counted, under the ‘Lycurgean’ 
system, for little or nothing; and, although one normal qualification 
for admission into this fraternity was free Spartiate birth, no candi- 
dates for admission would ever have dreamt of saying —even within 
themselves, let alone in public—the Spartan equivalent of ‘We have 
Abraham to our father’ for Spartiate birth was no guarantee of 

romotion to the coveted though onerous status of a ‘Peer’. Indeed, 
Bpartiate birth, though normally required, was not a sine qua non. 


exposure)? to undergo 
ordeal merely entitled a boy to compete for 
of the ‘Peers’ when he came of age. A child's 
of education counted for more than his birth in the last resort. There 
were Spartiates born who failed to give satisfaction under the edu- 
test and who were therefore eventually refused admission 
to the fraternity of ‘Peers’ and were left to weep and gnash their 
teeth in outer darkness in the unenviable status of ‘Inferiors’. Con- 
versely, there were cases—though these were evidently rare—in 
which non-Spartiate boys were allowed to undergo the Spartan 
education; and if these ‘Alien Boys’ (uS@axes) acquitted themselves 
well, they appear to have been no less eligible for enrolment among 
the ‘Peers’ than their Spartiate class-mates,? 


‘Whereas, for example, the Ottoman social reformer was content to 
conscript children who had been born in wedlock in the ordinary 
way, the Spartan ventured to interfere with marriage itself in the 
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interests of eugenics, and sought—with greater audacity but also 
with greater logic—to do what he could to obtain the kind of human 
material that he wanted, by breeding, before the time came for 
selection. In the second place, the Spartan conscription, for the 
class that was subject to it (that isto say, forall free-barn Spartiates 
whi had not been exposed after birth), was universal, whereas the 
‘Osmanlis only conscripted a portion of the offspring of their 
‘human cattle” to be trained as ‘human watch-dogs’, and this every 
fourth year and in different provinces in rotation. In the third 
place, the Spartans took the children from their homes and put 
them into the educational mill at the age of seven; the ‘Osmanlis 
not until the age of twelve and upwards. Finally, the Spartans not 
only anticipated the "Osmanlis in conscripting and training girls as 
well as boys, but they went far farther towards an identical treat- 
ment of both sexes. For Spartan girls, as well as for Spartan boys, 
conscription was universal; and the Spartan girls were not trained 
in special female accomplishments, nor kept in seclusion from the 
men, like the girls in the female section of the Ottoman Pidishah’s 
slave-household. Spartan girls, like Spartan boys, were trained on 
3 competitive system in athletic; and girls, lite boys, competed 
naked in public before a male audience.* 

In the matter of breeding human stock, the Spartan system* 
pursued two distinct aims simultaneously. It aimed both at quan- 
tity and at quality. It secured quantity (proportionately to the 
miniature scale on which the Spartan Society was built) by address- 
ing itself to the individual male adult Spartiate and seeking to 
influence his behaviour through inducements and through penalties. 
‘The deliberate and confirmed bachelor was penalized by the State 
and was insulted by his juniors for his shameful lack of public spirit. 
On the other hand, the father of three sons was exempt from 
mobilization, and the father of four from all obligations towards the 
State.) At the same time, quality was secured by keeping alive, with 
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a conscious and definite eugenic purpose, certain primitive social 
customs governing sexual intercourse which appear to bave been 
relics of a sex-group system of social organization antecedent to the 
system represented by marriage and the family. A Spartiate hus- 
band won popular approval, instead of exposing himself to public 
condemnation, if he took pains to improve the quality of his wife's 
geny by arranging that her children should be gotten upon her 
By a sire who was a better man—or human animal chan her hus- 
band himself. And it even appears that a Spartiate wife could 
this on her own account with impunity if her husband 
would not take the initiative in providing her with a substitute for 
himself when he was manifestly below par. The spirit in which the 
Spartans practised their eugenics is conveyed by Plutarch in a 
passage! which finds its echo in Busbecq’s observations, quoted 
above, on the social philosophy of the . According to 
Plutarch, the Spartan social reformer 
‘saw nothing but vulgarity and vanity in the sexual conventions of the 
fa of Mankind, wis take care to seve thes Ditches and thet mares 
with the best sires that they can manage to borrow or hire, yet lock their 
women up and keep them under watch and ward in order to make sure 
that they shall bear children exclusively to their husbands—as though 
this were a husband's sacred right even if he happens to be feeble- 
minded or senile or diseased. "This convention ignores the two obvious 
truths that bad parents produce bad children and good parents good 
children, and that the first people to feel the difference will be those who 
possess the children and who have to bring them up. 

Inthe matter of educating? the Spartiate children which had been 
bred in this way, with the ultimate object of selecting the best of 
them for enrolment among the ‘Peers’ and endowment with public 
allotments, the Spartan system again availed itself of the relics of 
a pre-familial system of social organization in which the child who 
no longer needed his mother’s personal care was educated, not by 
learning his father’s business in a patriarchal household, but by 
successive membership in a series of ‘human packs’, in which he 
consorted, at each stage, with the other children of the tribe who 
were of his own age and sex. ‘The ‘Lycurgean’ reform adopted this 
aswell as more humane, in taking cre that every child which 
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‘age-class’ system and at the same time adapted it to its own educa- 
tional purpose by introducing a cross-division in which children of 
all ages were brought together in one group, so that the elder 
Children might assist in training the younger. These juvenile 
‘droves’ (dya) were reproductions of, and preparations for, the 
lult ‘messes’ (fu8¢ra), which were associations of ‘Peers’ belong- 
ing to different ‘age-classes’, from the highest to the lowest, among 
the forty ‘year-classes’ (from the twenty-first to the sixtieth year 
inclusive) that were subject to military service? The climax of a 
Spartan boy's thirteen years of education in a ‘drove? was his candi- 
dature, at the end of his twentieth year, for entry into one of the 
‘messes’, which was the sole avenue of admission into the fraternity 
of the ‘Peers’. Entry into a ‘mess’ could only be secured by co- 
option; and a single “black ball’ entailed the rejection of the candi- 
date. A su candidate, once co-opted, remained an active 
member of his ‘mess’ for forty years unless he either failed to make 
his prescribed contribution, in victuals and money, towards the 
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upkeep of the common table or were convicted of the unpardonable 
fence of cowardice in war." 

‘The leading features in the Spartan system were the same as in 
the Ottoman*—namely: supervision, selection, and specializatio 
a competitive spirit? and the simultaneous use of the negative 
stimulus of punishment and the positive stimulus of reward. And 
in the Spartiate fraternity of ‘Peers’, as in the Ottoman slave-house- 
hold, these features were not confined to the educational stage. 
‘They continued to dominate the Spartiate’s adult life as they had 
dominated his boyhood ; and from the moment when he was taken 
away from his mother upon the completion of his seventh year he 
was continuously subject to discipline until the completion of his 
sixtieth year brought him his release from military service. The 
‘outward and visible sign of this discipline was the regulation which 
prescribed fifty-three years ‘service with the colours’; for the Spar- 
tiate who had been transferred as a child from his parents’ home to 
a juvenile ‘drove’ did not find himself at liberty to live in a home 

his own when he had been co-opted into a ‘mess’ and had been 
endowed with a public allotment and had performed his social duty 
of taking a wife in marriage. Whereas the Janissaries, who were 
discouraged from marrying, were allowed to live in married quar- 
ters if they did marry nevertheless, the Spartiate ‘Peers’ were both 
compelled to marry and forbidden to lead a ‘home life'* The 
Spartiate bridegroom was required to spend even his wedding-night 
ia barracks; and though the Den upon leeping t home was grata 
ally relaxed as he advanced in years, the ban upon dining at home 
was absolute and permanent. 

3 i took care that the Spartiates should not be at liberty to 
tate preliminary ianerat home sad so core ta mas on fll stomachs 
If a Spartiate showed no appetite at mess, he was "told off” by his 
essmates as a glutton who was too soft to stand the common fare; and 
if he was actually convicted he was fined. There was a famous occasion 
when King Agis had returned from the wars after a long absence (at 
the end of his victorious war of attrition against Athens). The King 
‘wanted to dine, just once, with his wife, and sent to the mess for his 
portion; but the Army Council (of raAduapyot) would not allow it to be 
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sent, and when the incident came to the notice of the Board of Overseers 
(rois &épois) next day, they made the King pay a ine." 


Manifestly, a system which set ‘human nature? at defiance so 
truculently as this could not have been enforced without some over- 
whelming external sanction; and at Sparta this sanction was applied 
by public opinion, which knew how to chastise an offender against 
the Spartan social code with scorpions that stung far more cruelly 
than the Overseers’ whips. ‘The point is brought out by an Athenian 
observer? who studied the Spartan system in its eleventh hour, on 
the eve of its collapse. 


"One of the remarkable achievements of Lycurgus is that he has 
made it preferable, in Sparta, to die a noble death rather than remain 

ive in disgrace. As a matter of fact, investigation reveals that there 
are actually fewer deaths in battle among the Spartans than in armies 
which give way to their fear and prefer to leave the feld; so that in 
reality courage tums ou to be a more effective survival-factor than 
cowardice. The path of courage is easier and more agreeable and 
smoather and more secure. And I ought not to omit to explain how 
Lycurgus made sure that this path should be followed by his Spartans. 
He made sure of that by ensuring inevitable happiness for the brave 
and inevitable unhappiness for the cowardly. In other communities, 
a coward’s only penalty is to be branded with the epithet. For the rest, 
he is free to work and play cheek by jowl with men of valour if be 
chooses, In Sparta, on the other hand, everybody would be ashamed to 
take a coward for his messmate or to take him for his partner in athletics. 
‘And it will often happen that when they are picking up ball-teams the 
coward finds himself left out, and that in choirs he is pushed out into 
the least honourable positions, and that he has to yield precedence to 
everybody in the street and at table and to make way for his juniors and 
to keep his womenfolk indoors and to bear their reproaches for his lack. 
of manhood and to resign himself to having no housewife in his house 
and to pay a ne on that account into the bargain, and never to show 
himself out of doors with his skin oiled, and in fact to do nothing what- 
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Yet penalization alone, however merciless, could never have 
created the Spartan éthos or have inspired the superhuman heroism 
which that éthos made possible. The sanction which made the 
Spartans what they were was internal as well as external; for these 
implacable souls, whose corporate public opinion made life intoler- 
able for any one of their number who had failed to live up to their 
‘common standard of behaviour, were merciless in such cases just 
because they were single-hearted in exacting the same standard 
individually from themselves. This ‘categorical imperative’, in the 
soul of every true Spartiate ‘Peer’, was the ultimate driving force 
which made the ‘Lycurgean’ system work—in sheer defiance of 
"human nature'—for more than two hundred years. Anditsessence 
is laid bare in the rio doubt imaginary but none the less illuminating 
conversation which Herodotus! puts into the mouths of the Achae- 
menian Pádishih Xerxes and the exiled Spartan King Dâmarâtus, 
who was serving on Xerxes’ staff, when Xerxes’ army was marchi 
upon ThermopylaefromtheDardanelles. Xerxes has asked Dama- 
rátus whether he is to expect any resistance; and Damaritus has 
answered him that, whatever the other Hellenes may do, he can 
guarantee in regard to his own Spartan countrymen (though he 
personally has no cause to love them) that they will turn out to 
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fight without taking any account of the disparity of numbers. When. 
Xerxes refuses to entertain the idea that troops who are free agents, 
as the Spartans are ex hypothesi, would voluntarily face an ordeal 
into which Xerxes’ own troops could only be driven by dread of 
fheir commander and by compulsion of the lash, Dâmarätus replies 

at, 
‘free though the Spartans are, they are not free altogether. They too 
dies master in the shape of Law, whom they dread far more intensely 
than your servants dread you. They show this by doing whatever their 
master orders, and his orders are always the same: “In action it is for- 
bidden to retire in the face of enemy forces of whatever strength. Troops 
are to keep their formation and to conquer or die." > 

‘This was the spirit that inspired the Spartans’ achievements; and 
those achievements have stamped the Spartan name with the mean- 
ing which it still bears in every living language to-day. ‘The deeds 
are so famous that there is no need in this place to retell familiar 
tales. The story of Leonidas and the Three Hundred at Thermo- 
pylae: is it not written in the Seventh Book of Herodotus? And the 
story of the Boy and the Fox: is it not written in Plutarch's Life of 
Lycurgus?! And do not these two stories, between them, convey 
the whole tour de force of Spartan boyhood and Spartan manhood? 
And if we cannot take our eyes off the Spartans—as, in candour, we 
‘cannot—without first looking also at the other side of the Spartan 
shield, we have simply to remind ourselves that the last two years 
of a Spartan boy’s education before his coming of age—the crucial 
years upon which, more than any others, his prospects of co-option 
on toa ‘mess’ depended—were probably spent in the Secret Service 
(spunre(a), and that this was nothing else than an official ‘murder 
gang’ which patrolled the Laconian countryside surreptitiously — 
taking cover by day and stalking abroad, like a veritable negotium 
perambulans in tenebris by night—for the purpose of making away 
with any Helots who had shown symptoms of restiveness or perhaps 
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merely vestiges of character and ability." While Sparta demanded, 
and duly evoked, the manly heroism of a Leonidas and his Three 
Hundred in order to cover the Spartan name with incomparable 
military glory, she equally demanded—and did not fail to evoke— 
the juvenile criminality of her Secret Service in order that the tiny 
minority of Spartiate ‘Peers’ might keep their feet on the necks of a 
numerically overwhelming majority of ‘Inferiors’ and ‘Dependants’ 
and ‘New Members and ‘Seri who would have been delighted, if 
ever they had the chance, ‘to eat’ their handful of masters "alive 
If, under the ‘Lycurgean’ system, the Spartans rose to some of the 
sublimest heights of human conduct, they also sounded some of 
the darkest depths. 

Every feature in the ‘Lycurgean’ system—material or spiritual, 
evil or good—was directed towards one single aim; and this definite 
sin wes ercty ‘achieved. Under the ‘Lycurgean’ system, the Lace- 
daemonian heavy infantry were the best heavy infantry in the 
Hellenic World. They were as far superior to any other Hellenic 
troops of the same arm as the Janissaries were superior to the 
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works of art, either in Greece or elsewhere. In other such collec- 
tions the visitor's eye seeks out and finds and dwells upon the 
works of ‘the Classical Age’, which approximately coincides with 
the fifth and fourth centuries 2.c. In the Sparta Museum, however, 
this ‘Classical’ Hellenic art is conspicuous by its absence. The 
visitor's eye is here caught first, and fascinated, by the ‘pre-classical” 
exhibits: delicate ivory-carving and striking polychrome pottery 
painted by artists who had a gift for line as well as colour. Frag- 
mentary though they are, these relics of early Spartan art bear un- 
mistakable marks of originality and individuality; and the visitor 
who has made the discovery of them here for the first time looks 
expectantly to find the sequel—enly to look in vain, since this early 
blossoming of Spartan art remains a promise without a fulfilment. 
In the place which should contain the monuments of a Spartan 
version of ‘Classical? art there is a great hiatus; and the Sj 
‘Museum contains little more except a superfluity of uninspired and 
standardized works of minor sculpture dating from the late Hel- 
Ienistic and early Imperial period. Between the two sets of exhibits 
in the Sparta Museum a great chronological gulf is fixed; and this 
gulf is explained by the dates. The date at which the early Spartan 
art breaks off is approximately that of the Overseership of Chilon in 
the middle of the sixth century m.c. The almost equally abrupt 
resumption of ‘artistic production’ in the age of decadence is 
posterior to 189-8 n.c.: the date at which the ‘Lycurgean’ system 
is known to have been abolished at Sparta by the deliberate policy 
of a foreign conqueror after Sparta had been forcibly incorporated 
into the Achaean League.’ Art was impossible at Sparta so long as 
Spartan life was confined, by this cast-iron system, to the single 
track of militarism, 

‘The paralysis which descended, with the agégé, upon Spartan 
pictorial and glyptic art was equally fatal to the art of music,? in 
which the Spartans had likewise shown early promise. The Spar- 
tan authorities even discouraged their nationals from cultivating 
an art which is so near akin to the soldier’s that, in our modern 
Western World, it is regarded as the best preparation for a mili- 
tary training. The Spartans were prohibited from competing in the 
raion of Sparta into the Achnean League in 8p ec. 
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68 THE PROBLEM OF THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
great Pan- Hellenic athletic sports, on the ground that professional- 
ism in running and jumping and putting the weight was one thing 
and professionalism in wielding the spear and the shield and per- 
forming the evolutions of the parade-ground was something quite 
different, from which the Spartiate’s heart and mind must not be 
distracted on any account? 

"Thus Sparta paid the penalty for having taken her own head- 
strong and hazardous course at the parting of the ways in the 
eighth century ».c. by condemning herself, in the sixth century, 
to standing still—with arms presented like a soldier on parade— 
ata moment when other Hellenes vere just moving forward once 
again on one of the most signal moves in the whole course of 

llenic history. 

Tt requires an effort of imagination to remind ourselves that 
the fraternity of Spartiate ‘Peers’ was the earliest Hellenic demo- 
cracy, and that the redivision of the arable land of Messenia among 
the members of this Spartiate démos in equal allotments became 
the watchword—yis dvaSaoués—of the revolution that convulsed 
Athens in the next generation. In Sparta the new movement 
which had declared itself precociously in the ‘Lycurgean’ reform 
was doomed to be arrested prematurely at a rudimentary stage 
because the ‘Lycurgean’ system changed the face of Spartan life, 
only to petrify it for ever after. It was not in Sparta, and not in 

to the peculiar challenge that had been presented to the 
Spartans in the Second Messeno-Spartan War, that these new ten- 
dencies in Hellenic life were destined to work themselves out in 
fresh acts of creation. ‘The creative act of the sixth century B.C. was 
evoked by a challenge of a different kind; and this challenge was 
presented in the first instance to those Hellenic communities which 
had responded to the previous challenge of the eighth century, not 
on the Spartan lines of conquering a next-door neighbour in Hellas, 
but on the Chalcidian and Megarian lines of overseas colonization. 

After the Malthusian problem had been solved—or shelved—in 
Hellas at large by this method for a period of some two centuries, 
it was raised again, and this time more acutely than before, by the 
simultaneous stoppage of the territorial expansion of the Hellenic 
Worldin every quarter? Eastward, Hellenic expansion was checked 
in the sixth century B.c. by the rise of new Great Powers—the 
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mightier Achaemenian Empire that first overshadowed and then 
absorbed them both. During the same century, Hellenic expan- 
sion was brought to a halt in the Western Mediterranean by a rally 
among the rival Levantine colonial peoples—Phoenicians and Etrus- 
cans—who now discovered in political co-operation a make-weight 
for their inferiority to the Greeks in vitality and in numbers. At 
the same time the indigenous barbarians of the West were begin- 
ning to learn how to hold their own against all the Levantine in- 
truders alike by fighting them with their own weapons. In these 
various ways the expansion of Hellas was cut short all round; and 
this challenge stimulated the Hellenes to solve their recurrent social 
problem by substituting, for the mere extensive growth which was 
no longer opentothem, an intensive growth, of a higher social order, 
which was still within their capacity. They passed from ‘subsistence 
farming’ to ‘cash-crop farming’ and manufactures; from a régime 
of local self-sufficiency to a régime of international trade; from a 
natural economy to a money economy; and from a polity based on 
birth to a polity based on property. And the lead in making this 
victorious sewas taken by Athens: a ‘dark horse’ who had not. 
taken part in the earlier movement of overseas colonization, but who 
at the same time had not followed Sparta into her Messenian blind- 


alley. 
The nature of the Athenian response has been examined already 
in this Study elsewhere in another connexion.? In this place it has 
only to be mentioned in order to point the contrast between Hel- 
lenic progress under Athenian leadership and Sparta's un-Hellenic 
immobility; and this contrast is aptly symbolized in the difference 
between the Attic and the Spartan money-coinage. Thenewinven- 
tion of coined money had found its way into Sparta before the 
"Lycurgean' system set hard; and even thereafter it continued to 
lay a not unimportant part in the internal life of the fraternity of 
Bpartiate "Peers. since a ‘Peers’ contribution to his ‘mess’, which 
he had to keep up under pain of forfeiting his membership, was 
payable partiy in money as well as in kind. Yet although the sixth- 
century Spartan reformers could not, or would not, banish coin from 
Laconia altogether, they succeeded in adapting this institution tò 
their purpose like all the other institutions which they found in the 
field. "They allowed their countrymen to retain a token-currency 
of iron which was too heavy and bulky for ordinary convenience 
and was chemically treated in such a way as to make it too poor in 
quality to have any intrinsic commercial value even in bulk? Thus 
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Laconia was excluded from the international continuum of financial 
relations, just as effectively as if she had possessed no coinage at 
all, by being given a coinage which could have no currency beyond 
the Laconian frontiers. Meanwhile ‘the owls of Athene’ became 
the current coin of the entire Mediterranean World, and the occa- 
sional arrival of a flock of these migratory birds in Sparta itself 
created still greater consternation among the Spartan authorities 
than the importation of a musical instrument with more than seven 
strings. The Spartiate Gylippus himself, who had done perhaps 
as much as any other single man to bring Athens to the ground in 
the Great War of 431-404 B.. by foiling the Athenian attempt to 
conquer Sicily, was forced to go into exile on the morrow of the 
peace when his servant laid information that there was ‘a bevy of 
owls in the tilery’? 

Thus the ‘Lycurgean’ system, which the Spartans established in 
order to defend their dominion over the Helots at home, had the 
effect of throwing them on the defensive against the whole Hel- 
lenic World into the bargain. And the greatest irony in Sparta's 
situation was the fact that, when she had sacrificed everything that 
made life worth living to the single object of forging an irresistible 
military instrument, she found that she dared not make use of her 
dearly bought power because her social equilibrium under the 
"Lycurgean' system was so exact, and her social tension so high, 
that the slightest disturbance of the status quo might have disastrous. 
repercussions; and this disaster might be brought on by a victory 
which would increase the permanent demands on Sparta's man- 
Bower almost as readily as by a defeat which would open the way 

or an invasion of Sparta’s home-territories. In the event, the fatal 
victory of 404 8.c. and the consequent fatal defeat of the year 371 
duly brought upon the Spartans the disaster which they had never 
ceased to dread since they had succeeded in making themselves 
into the most formidable military power in their world. Yet Spar- 
tan statesmanship managed to postpone the evil day for nearly two 
centuries, dating from the completion of the ‘Lycurgean’ reforms, 
by declining to accept for Sparta the greatness which circumstances 
incessantly sought to thrust upon her. 

In this frame of mind the Spartans evaded, time and again, the 
challenge to assume the leadership of Hellas which the Achae- 
menian peril presented to them. They forbore to send help to the 
Anatolian Greek insurgents in 499 2.c.; they arrived too late to 
fight at Marathon in 490; and after covering themselves with glory, 
under protest, at Thermopylae and Plataea, they abdicated from 
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the high command of the forces of liberation in 479-478. Rather 
than incur the risks which greatness involved for Sparta, they 
deliberately left their own repudiated greatness lying derelict for 
Athens to appropriate; and yet, even at this bitter price, they were 
ultimately unable to elude their tragic destiny. For the Spartans’ 
great refusal to accept the challenge of 499-479 B.C. did not, and 
could not, purchase for Sparta more than a brief immunity from. 
her peculiar dilemma. In preferring, to the risks of acceptance, 
the lesser immediate evil of giving the Athenians their opportunity, 
the Spartans were opening the door for the menace to Hellenic 
liberties to recur in the shape of an Athenian peril; and this time. 
the Spartans found themselves confronted with a which 
it was impossible for them to ignore. In the opinion of Thucy- 
dides, ‘the fundamental . . . cause of the Atheno-Peloponnesian 
War was the fear inspired in the Lacedaemonians by the rise of 
Athens to greatness; and this fear compelled them to take up arms’! 
—under threat of seeing the ‘sanitary cordon’ of their Pelopon- 
nesian alliance dissolve and their Athenian enemy from beyond 
the Isthmus join hands, to their undoing, with their Messenian 
enemy within their gates. 

In 431 B.C. Corinthian diplomacy succeeded in compelling 
Spartan statesmanship to assume the leadership of Hellas at last; 
and, in the Great War of 431-404, the Spartan military machine 
—now tested for the first time to the uttermost—performed all that 
its makers had intended, and all that Sparta’s neighbours hoped or 
feared. The Spartan nightmare of an union sacrée between Athens 
and the Helots did not come true—not even when the Athenian 
strategist Demosthenes made his brilliant stroke of establishing a 
fortified post at Pylos, on the Messenian coast of Laconia, in 
425 B.c. On the other hand, the overland expedition of the Spar- 
tan commander Brasidas to the Thracian seaboard, and the exhaus- 
tion of Athenian strength in Nicias’ naval expedition to Sicily, did 
bring to pass the Athenian nightmare that the Peloponnesians might 
succeedin joining hands with the Hellenic subjects of Athens onthe 
other side of the Aegean, and might overpower Athens on her own 
element with a fleet manned by Ionian seamen and financed by 
Achaemenian gold. When this first stage in the self-inflicted attri- 
tion of the Hellenic Society came to an end in the year 404 B.C., 
it was Athens and not Sparta that lay prostrate. Yet the Spartan 
King Agis’ prophecy—uttered at the moment when the die was 
cast—that ‘this day’ would prove to ‘be the beginning of great 
evils for Hellas’? came true in respect of the victors no less than 
the vanquished; for the greatness which Sparta now tardily and 

? ‘Thucydides, Bk. I, ch. 23. 4 Ibid., Bk. II, ch. 13. 
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involuntarily retrieved from her prostrated rival proved to be a 
veritable Shirt of Nessus. 

"The Spartans were placed in the same predicament by their vic- 
torious war of 431-404 B.C. as the ‘Osmanlis by their disastrous war 
of A.D. 1682-99. A people trained consummately but exclusively 
for warlike contact with its neighbours found itself suddenly com- 
pelled, by the outcome of one particular war, to enter into non- 
military relations for which they were not only unprepared but 
were positively unfitted by their own peculiar institutions and habits 
and éthos. These peculiarities which the Spartans, like the‘Osman- 
„ had developed in order to grapple with a previous problem, and 
which had given them superhuman strength within the limits of the 
narrow environment within which their lines had previously been 
cast, now took their revenge upon this peculiar people by making 
them inhumanly or infra-humanly incompetent to live in the wider 
world into which the fortunes of war had eventually carried them. 
The very exactness of their adaptation to their previous environ- 
ment made any readaptation to a new environment so difficult for 
them as to be virtually impossible; and the very qualities which 
had been the secret of their success in the one situation became their 
worst enemies when they found themselves in the other. For these 
selfsame reasons the ‘Osmanlis came to grief when, in consequence 
of a military defeat, they had to negotiate diplomatically with the 
Powers of Western Christendom instead of simply imposing their 
will upon them;t and the Spartans came to grief when, in conse- 
quence of a military victory, they had to take upon ‘their own 
shoulders the imperial responsibilities of Athens instead of merely 
holding the naval and military power of Athens at bay. 

The contrast between the Spartan at home and the Spartan 
abroad was a by-word in Hellas; for whereas, on his own ground, 
the Spartan admittedly rose above the ordinary Hellenic standards 
of personal discipline and disinterestedness, he fell below those 
‘same standards in at least equal measure as soon as he found him-. 
self out of his own element. The spectacular demoralization of 
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the Spartan Regent Pausanias, when circumstances placed him in 
command of a Pan-Hellenic force on Achaemenian territory, had 
been an awful warning which had counted for much in the Spartan 
Government's decision to abdicate from the leadership of Hellas 
in 479-478 B.c. And this decision was almost justified in retro- 
spect when, in and after the second and conclusive round of the 

reat War of 431-404 B.C., Sparta was forced to send abroad Pau- 
saniases by the dozen. ‘We have done those things which we ought 
not to have done and we have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done, and there is no health in us' must have been. 
the reflection that forced itself, on the morrow of Leuctra, upon the 
mind of a Spartan statesman like King Agesilaus who was old 
‘enough to remember the ancien régime. 

In that year 371 B.C. the majority of the Spartiate ‘Peers’ were 
serving, outside the frontiers of Laconia, on garrison duty in other 
Hellenic states which had once been Sparta's voluntary allies, but 
which could no longer be held to their allegiance except by naked 
military force; and the pick of them had been seconded from their 
military duties in order to occupy political and administrative posts 
in which they were making themselves as notorious, on a petty 
scale ts Pausanias himself, forti Spacantaclennesszed any 
andcorruption, until the res; title of ‘moderators’ (dpuoora), 
by which these Spartan marines abroad were called, hed come to 
sound odious in Hellenic ears. ‘These very Spartiate ‘Peers’, who 
were making the Spartan name stink as fish out of water, would no 
doubt have manifested the traditional Spartan virtues if Fate had 
allowed them to fulfil the expectations in which they had grown up 
by leaving them to live their camp-life on the banks of the Eurotas 
until the Lacedaemonian Army was mobilized for the Leuctra cam- 
paign. Unfortunately for their own reputation and their country’s, 
all these men were absent at that grave hour, and, in the Lace- 
daemonian contingent of the army under King Cleombrotus’s com- 
mand which was so signally defeated by the Thebans at Leuctra in 
371 B.C., there were only 400 Spartiates in action apart from the 
300 ‘knights’ who always formed a Spartan King’s personal body- 
guard on active service. This figure seems to mean that, in the 
Lacedaemonian infantry of the line, on this critical occasion, only 
one man was a Spartiate in every ten, instead of the four Spartiates 
in every ten Lacedaemonians which was the regulation quota. 
in reflected in the 
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If the Spartiate quota had not been thus cut down, at Leuctra, ns 


success of breaking that record of Lace- 
Ghemonian invincibility which had remained unbroken, down to 
that date, for at least two centuries and a half. 

‘Moreover, the Spartan victory over Athens in the Great War of 
431-404 B.C. ruined Sparta in other and subtler ways, besides the 
4Smpulsion which it put upon her to second her ‘Peers’ from mili- 
tary service, from which they could not safely be spared, to non- 
military duties with which they could not safely be entrusted. It 
ruined her, for example, by exposing her belatedly, and therefore 
disastrously, to the subversive Racial effects of a money economy 
from which her people had so long been artificially sheltered. “The 
date at which Lacedaemon was first attacked by social disease and 
corruption practically coincides with the moment at which she 
overthrew the Athenian Empire and gorged herself with the pre- 
cious metals.” And the introduction of a money economy brought 
in its train an equally subversive revolution in the Spartan attitude 
towards personal property. Spartan conservatism could not, in- 
deed, bring itself to go the length of allowing real estate to be bought 
and sold in the market; but at some date unknown in the fourth 
century B.C. the Spartan Assembly passed into law ‘a bill making it 
legal for the holder of a family property or an allotment to give it 
away during his lifetime, or to bequeath it by will, to anybody 
whom he chose’ The effect of this piece of legislation in reducing 
the numbers of the Spartiate ‘Peers’ must have been much greater 
than the effect of the relatively light Spartiate casualties at Leuctra, 
and possibly as great as the effect of the loss of Messenia, which was 
the political penalty of Sparta's military defeat. When Aristotle 
‘was writing his Polities, this unfortunate law was already produc- 
ing noticeably untoward results? By the time of King Agis the 
Martyr, who came to the throne early in the latter half of the 
third century B.c., ‘not more than 700 Spartiates survived, and of 
these perhaps 100 may have owned and an allotment, while 
the remainder were a destitute and disfranchised mob’.* 
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Another conspicuous social phenomenon in the Spartan, as well 
as in the Ottoman, decadence was ‘the monstrous regiment of 
women’ (ywaworparía). Like the maldistribution of property, this 
maldistribution of influence and authority as between the two sexes 
was already noticeable at Sparta in Aristotle's time; and in the 
legend of the Saviour Kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who reigned at 
Sparta a century later, the part assigned to the noble women who 
inspire and encourage and console and mourn the heroes is as 
prominent as it is in the New Testament? This legend suggests 
that, notwithstanding Aristotle's strictures on the behaviour of 
the Spartan women during Epaminondas' invasion of the Eurotas 
Valley in the winter of 379-369 B.C, it was really through their 
virtues that, in the age of Spartan decadence, the Spartan women 
established their moral ascendancy over their husbands and their 
sons; and, if this is the truth, it throws some light upon the failure 
of the ‘Lycurgean’ system. For although the system had been 
applied to women as well as to men, the Spartan gris and Spartan 
married women had not been subjected to its pressure in the same 
degree as their brothers and their husbands; and if we are right in 
our belief that the moral breakdown of Spartan manhood was the 
penalty of a moral rigidity which had been produced by the exces- 
sive severity of the ‘Lycurgean’ temper, then we may conjecture 
that it was the relative immunity of the women from this unnatural 
strain that left them with the moral elasticity to bend and rebound 


in reaction to an ordeal which broke the spirit of the Spartan men 
outright.+ 
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The epitaph of the ‘Lycurgean’ system has been written by Aris- 
todle! in the form of a general proposition: 
“Peoples ought not to train themselyes in the art of war with an eye to 


tutions, like all its other institutions, with an eye to the circumstances 
of peace-time, when the soldier is off duty; and this proposition is borne 
out by the facts of experience. For militaristic states are apt to survive 
only so long as they remain at war, while they go to ruin as soon as 
they have finished making their conquests. Peace causes their metal to 
i 5 and the fault lies with a social system which does not 
teach its soldiers what to make of their lives when they are off duty.’ 
‘Thus the ‘Lycurgean’ system ultimately and inevitably destroyed 
itself; yet, even in committing suicide, the system died hard. Al- 
though it had been brought into existence for the precise purpose 
of enabling Sparta to maintain possession of Messenia, the ‘Lycur- 
gean’ agégé actually continued to be practised at Sparta, out of 
sheer conservatism, for nearly two centuries after Messenia had 
been irrevocably lost? And although King Cleomenes the Martyr 
tardily replaced the 4,000 lost Spartiate allotments in Messenia by 
redividing the territory that remained to Sparta east of Taygetus, 
in the Eurotas Valley, into new allotments of an equal number, the 
royal revolutionary did not take this opportunity to liberate his 
country from the ancient curse of helotage. Since the 700 surviving 
Spartiates, all told, could not take up as much as 20 per cent. of the 
4,000 allotments into which the estates of the roo surviving Spar- 
tiate ‘Peers’ were now broken up, Cleomenes presumably gave the 
Spartan franchise to more than 3,000 Helots and Perioeci in order 
to fill up the numbers of his new Spartan citizen-body; but these 
were only a minority of the surviving Helots; for Cleomenes freed 
6,000 more of them, at so mach a head in ready money, and enrolled 
2,000 of these freedmen in his army, on the eve of the Battle of 
Sellasia, when his Macedonian adversary Antigonus Dósón had 
reached Tegea* And when the Romans invaded Laconia in 
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195 B.C., they found Helots still living on there in their tradi- 
tional status.? 

The most remarkable feat of Spartan ‘Diehardism’ was the 
attempt of the Royal Martyrs, Agis and Cleomenes, to reclothe 
the dry bones of the ‘Lycurgean’ system in flesh, and to breathe the 
breath of new life into the corpse, a full century and a half after 
the great Spartan victory over Athens had sealed the ‘Lycurgean’ 
system's fate. In this last desperate tour de force the derelict 
wheel of Spartan life was turned, by a supreme conservative effort, 
so very far back that it actually made a revolution; and this violent 
movement finally wrecked the long-dislocated mechanism. Cleo- 
menes’ surgery effectively killed a body social which it could not 
possibly cure. The bruised reed was broken by the hand that 
sought to straighten it; and the smoking flax was quenched for ever 
by the breath which was intended to rekindle a flame. 

‘Thereafter Sparta lived wholly in her dreams of the past and 
distinguished herself—if it be a distinction—in nothing but the 
peculiar zest with which she threw herself into the academic game 
of archaism that was in fashion throughout the Hellenic World. 
during the first two centuries of the Roman Empire? The Spartans 
of the Imperial age delighted, like all their contemporaries, in com- 
posing honorary inscriptions in a caricature of their obsolete local 
dialect; but at Sparta these harmless archaistic pedantries were 

* accompanied by at least one archaistic morbidity of a gruesome 
nature. A primitive fertility-rite of scourging boys at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia, which had been converted by the ‘Lycurgean’ 
system, for its own grim but still utilitarian purposes, into a com- 
petition in the endurance of pain, was exaggerated, in Plutarch's 
day, i distic atrocity, in which boys were keyed up to a pitch 
of hysteria at which they submitted to be flogged to death. “This 
would not be incredible of the Spartan youth of the present day’, 
Plutarch writes in recounting the famous legendary story of the 
‘Spartan boy and the stolen fox,* ‘since I myself have seen numbers 
of them die under the flogging at Orthia’s altar.'5 ‘The essence of 
this scene, in which a superhuman—or inhuman—feat of endur- 
ance is performed without flinching, yet tono effect, is characteristic 
of the Spartan éthos and emblematic of Sparta’s fate. For if any 
Spartiate ever prayed, for the peace of his soul, that tantus labor 
non sit cassus, that prayer was assuredly breathed by Spartan lips 
hai. 
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‘The vanity of Spartan wishes is exposed in the outcome of an 
otherwise unimportant arbitral transaction which the Roman his- 
torian Tacitus records—apparently without realizing its historic 
Significance—in his annals of the Roman Empire in the year 25 of 
the Christian Era: 

‘A hearing was given to delegations from the Lacedaemonian and 
Messenian Governments in the matter of the juridical status of the 
temple of Diana (Le. Artemis] Limnätis. The Lacedaemonians main- 
tained that the temple had been founded by their own Lacedaemonian 
forefathers on Lacedaemonian territory, and they supported their claim 
by an appeal to literary evidence, both historical and poesio. They 
declared that the temple had been taken from them forcibly, in war, by 
Philip of Macedon, and had afterwards been restored to them on the 

of a legal opinion which bad been rendered by Gaius Caesar 
and Marcus Antonius. "The Messenians, on their side, brought up the 
ancient division of the Peloponnese among the descendants of Hercules 
[Le Héraklés], and maintained that the territory of Dentheliats, in which 
the temple was situated, had been part of the portion assigned to their 
king. They declared that there were actual records of the transaction 
stil extant, on stone and on archaic bronze; and they added 
that, if there was to be an appeal to literary evidence, they could also 
beat the Lacedaemonians in the amount and in the fuliness of the testi 
mony of this kind which they were in a position to cite, As for King 
Philip's decision, they argued that it had not been an act of arbitrary 
but had been based upon the facts and had been confirmed by 
identic judgements of the Macedonian king Antigonus and the Roman 
general Mummius; by an arbitral decision of the Milesian Government; 
and most recently by the decision of Atidius Geminus, the Governor 
of the Roman Province of Achaea. On this showing, judgement was 
now given in the Messenian Government's favour."! 

‘Thus, in the first century of the Christian Era, the Spartans were 
still contending—and this last time without success—over the de- 
batable territory in the mountainous borderland between the Euro- 
tas Valley and Messenia which their forefathers had originally 
contended for, and conquered, in the eighth century B.c. A dis- 
pute over the Denthelidtis was the traditional cause of the First 
‘Messeno-Spartan War; and now, after the passage of at least eight. 
centuries, the same dispute between the same two parties over the 
same insignificant piece of territory was at issue before the arbitral 
tribunal of the Roman Emperor Tiberius. Assuredly no further 
proofs needed that the Spartans were veritably a people without a 
history. And if the reader of this passage from ‘Tacitus happens, 
like the writer of this Study, to have traversed the Denthelidtis in 
person, en route through the Langádha defile from Sparta to Kala- 


+ Tacitus: Annals, Bk. IV, ch. 43 (imperante Tiberio Catsare, Anno Christi 28). 
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máta, he must have marvelled to think that such a stupendous tour 
de force as the ‘Lycurgean’ agégé should have been evoked by a 
desire to possess this patch of highland, with its bare screes and 
scraggy pine-woods and rare flecks of jejune upland pasture. As 
the traveller wends his weary way over one rocky ridge after another, 
he will find himself repeating Oxenstierna’s aphorism? before he 
arrives at his Messenian journey's end. 

The Reversion to Animalism. 

‘The Spartan body social is the last of the arrested civilizations 
that we have set ourselves to review; and, now that we have con- 
cluded our survey, we may perhaps find ourselves able to lay our 
finger upon certain common characteristics of this particular class 
of the species of society which is the object of our study, The 
two characteristics, common to all these arrested civilizations, that 
stand out prominently are caste and specialization; and both these 
phenomena can be embraced in a single formula: The individual 
living creatures which each of these societies embraces are not all 
of one single homogeneous type, but are distributed among two or 
three different categories which differ from one another markedly. 

Tt is of the essence of these arrested civilizations that they are 
socially composite or polymorphous. In the Eskimo Society, for 
example, there are two castes: the human hunters and their canine 
auxiliaries who assist them in two capacities: partly as hunting 
dogs and partly as sledge-dogs, In the subarctic branch of the 
Nomadic Society, on the Eurasian Tundra, there are three castes: 
the human herdsmen; the reindeer used as mounts and beasts of 
burden; and the same reindeer in their other capacity as cattle 
tended for the sake of their milk and flesh. In the other branches 
of the Nomadic Society, on the Eurasian and Afrasian Steppes, 
there are likewise three castes, but with a greater range of variety 
in the types. Among these Nomads, there are first the herdsmen 


a livelihood on the Steppes in dissociati 

polymorphic Ottoman body social is constituted by the exactly 

opposite process of artificially differentiating a naturally homo- 

geneous Humanity into human castes which are treated, by an 
* See Part I. C (iii) (e), Annex, vol. i, p. 463, footnote a, above, 
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inhuman social fiction, as though they differed from one another in 
nature as widely as human beings actually differ from domesticated 
animals and as domesticated animals differ among themselves. 

‘This point of unlikeness in the constitutions of those arrested 
civilizations which are at grips respectively with a physical and with 
a human environment has been touched upon above;! but for our 
present purpose we may ignore it, since it is a difference of genesis 
and not a difference of ultimate form. For our present purpose. 
we have simply to take note of the Ottoman castes and of their 
correspondence to the Nomadic castes. ‘The Pädishāh 

is a shepherd of men; his trained human slaves (gallar) 
prede to his Nomadic forefathers? auxiliary animals; while the 
iem of the rest. afe PEE subjects in the Ottoman social 
is plainly indicat designation as human 
Cattle (ra eh). Tn the "Lycurgean' system at Sparta we rediscover 
the same three castes again (though the Spartan community was 
not of Nomadic origin). In Laconia the Helots are the human 
cattle, the Spartiate ‘Peers’ are the human equivalents of the 
Nomad's trained animal auxiliaries, while the place of the shepherd 
of sheep or the shepherd of men is occupied at Sparta by an im- 
personal but not less mighty power; the Law whose services’ the 
perfect freedom’? of the Spartiate ‘Peers’, although—or perhaps 
because—they stand in just as much awe of it as the slaves of a 
Xerxes or a Suleymiin stand in awe of the Pidishih.? 

This caste system tends to produce some kind of metamorphosis 
in the various living creatures that become parties to it. The Eski- 
mo's dog and the Nomad's horse and camel are half humanized by 
their partnership with Man in hunting or tending other animals. 
On the other hand, the Ottoman ra‘tyeh and the Laconian Helots 
are half dehumanized through being treated as human cattle. Other 
human partners in these associations are transformed into super- 
human or inhuman monsters and Mischecesen. The perfect Spar- 
tiate is a Martian, the perfect Janissary a monk, the perfect Nomad 
a centaur, the perfect Eskimo a merman. 

The Spartiate stands self-convicted of being the perfect Martian 
in the following anecdote: 

‘Hearing on one occasion that the allies of Sparta were chafing at the 

Ka shen tc Lacedaemon eres infer ttn munem, 

when the Lacedaemonians were so inferior to them in numbers, 
esis determined to put this question of numbers to the tst ‘So 
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he ordered all the allies to parade together in one company and the 
Lacedaemonians to parade separately by themselves. Then he ordered 
all potters, first, to step out of the ranks; and, when these had stepped 
‘out, he next gave the same order to the smiths, and then, in succession, 
to the carpenters and to the builders until he had run through all the 
trades. By the end, practically every man of the allies had stepped out, 
but not a single Lacedaemonian, since the Lacedaemonians were de- 
barred from learning or following any vulgar trade by their constitution. 
en 
i 


The s laughed and said: “You see, gentlemen, how many 
more sldars Spar sends on active serie a jou send. = x 

‘The intention of this anecdote is, of course, to glorify the Spar- 
tiates at the other Peloponnesians’ expense; but, on a more pene- 
trating view, the missle hurled by Agesilaus at his allies’ heads 
looks very like a boomerang, The military superiority of the Spar- 
tiates over the non-Spartiates, which is impressive so long as we 
do not look beyond their respective performances on the battle- 
field, loses half its glamour as soon as it is brought home to us that 
the Spartiates are whole-time professionals while their non-Spar- 
tiate comrades-in-arms are part-time amateurs. When we give due 
weight to this crucial point of difference between them, we become 
inclined to consider the Spartiates? actual superiority less remark- 
able, in the circumstances, than the fact that the non-Spartiate 
Peloponnesian amateurs have been able, in their spare time, to turn 
‘themselves into good enough soldiers to be able to serve in the same 
ranks at all with professionals who have had such a vastly greater 
opportunity of making themselves masters of the military craft 
‘Though the non-Spartiate Peloponnesians naturally cannot emu- 
late the Spartiates in the profession to which the Spartiates have 
devoted their lives, itis open to them, in compensation, to apply 
to themselves, in a modest degree, the Athenian boast in whi 
the Athenians took especial pleasure just because it conveyed an 
implicit criticism of their Spartan rivals’ way of life: 

“We . . . differ in our military institutions from our opponents. .. « 
We leave it to them to cultivate manliness by a laborious training from 
their tender years upwards, while we, with our undisciplined life, are as 
ready as they to face every reasonable danger. .. . The fact that we pre- 
serve a military spiri by a life of ease instead of deliberate hardship and 
by a natural rather than an artificial courage gives us a double advantage. 

fe are not compelled to anticipate the rigours of war; yet we face them, 
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when they come; as courageously as those who are in perpetual training. 
7 Besides all this, we cultivate the arts without extravagance and the 
tellect without effeminacy. . . . Our politicians do not neglect their 
vate affairs, and the rest of us devote ourselves to business without 
ing touch with politics. . . . In short, I maintain that the Common- 
of Athens is the School of Hellas, and that the individual Athenian 
will never meet his equal for self-reliance, versatility, and gallantry, in 
whatever situation he may find himself" 

‘Thus the Athenian glorified his own Attic humanism by pointing 
the contrast with the Martian inhumanity in which the Spartiate 
took pride. And, if the Spartiate struck his neighbours, and fancied 
himself, as a Martian ‘robot’, the Janissary, who was the Ottoman 
equivalent of a Spartiate ‘Peer’, made a monkish impression, on 
first view, upon the mind of the Flemish observer Busbecq: 

: the citadel of Buda there is a permanent garrison of Janissaries .. 
and a pair of these Janissaries used generally to wait upon me. 

they were shown into the dining-room, they would salute me with 
bowed heads; and then they would approach me—at a pace which was 
almost a run—and touch my coat or my hand, as though they were 
going to kiss it; offer me a bunch of hyacinths or narcissi; and forthwith 
Tetire almost as rapidly as they had advanced—this time walking back- 
wards, in order to avoid turning their backs on me (which would be a 
breach of courtesy in their code of manners). At the door they would 
stand in silence and with the utmost decorum—their hands folded on 
their breasts and their eyes downcast.— that they reminded one of our. 
‘Western monks rather than of our Western sol . . In fact, if I 
had not been told beforehand that these were Janissaries, 1 might easily 
have mistaken them for some order of Turkish monks, or for the fellows 
of some kind of college, Yet these are the notorious Janissaries who 
spread terror wherever they go.’* 

As for the Nomad centaur, his portrait is painted in the following 
passage from the pen of one of the most gifted Western observers 
of Nomadic life on the Eurasian Steppe: 

1 From the funere] oration delivered by Pericles over the Athenians who had fallen. 
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"L'éducation des jeunes Mongols . . . consiste à s'exercer dès l'enfance 
au maniement de l'arc et du fusil à mèche; l'équitation surtout les 
absorbe presque entièrement. Aussitôt qu'un enfant est sevré, et que 
ses forces se sont suffisament développées, on l'exerce à aller à cheval: 
on le fait monter en croupe, puis on commence une course au galop, 
pendant laquelle le jeune cavalier se cramponne de ses deux malto à lt 
Tobe de son maitre. Les Tartares s'accoutument ainsi de bonne heure 
au mouvement du cheval; et bientót, à force d'habitude, il finissent par 
s'identifier, en quelque sorte, avec leur monture. ... 

"Le Mongol est tellement accoutumé à aller à cheval, qu'il se trouve 
tout-à-fait désorienté et comme jeté hors de sa sphère, aussitôt qu'il a 
mis pied à terre. Sa démarche est pesante et lourde; la forme arquée de 
ses jambes, son buste toujours penché en avant, ses regards qu'il promène 
incessamment autour de lui, tout annonce un cavalier, un homme qui 
passe la plus grande partie de ses jours sur un cheval ou sur un chameau. 

"Quand les Tartares se trouvent en route pendant la nuit, il arrive 
souvent qu'ils ne se donnent pas méme la peine de descendre de leurs. 
animaux pour prendre leur sommeil. Si on demande aux voyageurs 
qu'on rencontre où ils ont passé la nuit... Temen dero (sur le chameau) 
répondent-ils, d'une voix mélancolique. C'est un singulier spectacle, 
que de voir les caravanes faire halte en plein midi, elles ont 
trouvé un gras pâturage. Les chameaux se dispersent de côté et d'autre, 
broutant les grandes herbes de la prairie, tandis que les Tartares, à 
califourchon entre les deux bosses de l'animal, dorment d'un sommeil 
aussi profond que s'ils étaient étendus dans un bon lit.'t 

Here we are shown the picture of a rider who is so completely at 
home astride his mount that the twain—man and beast—have 

ir become one flesh. And one of our foremost modern 
Western anthropologists has gone so far as to suggest, in a brilliant. 
imaginative reconstruction of a lost chapter of pre-Nomadic history, 
that the intimate association of Man and Horse on the Steppe has 
actually produced far-reaching and permanent modifications in the 
physical type of the human participants in the partnership. 

“Itis not necessary to suppose that within the great plateaux of Central 
Asia there was perennial sno, or a wholly uninkabitsble region (during 
the Ice Age]. Rather the vast accumulations of loess, the deposit of 
countless dust storms, suggest a "continental" climate with wide varia- 
tions, and the possibility of at least seasonal occupation by fleet graz- 
ing-animals, such as the horse. It is indeed to an intimate parasitic 
connexion with such an animal “host”, in some such circumstances, that 
we have probably to ascribe the highly specialized type of Man character- 
istic of this region now. The yellow skin-colour of Mongoloid Man 
gives him protective camouflage in sandy desert and dry-grass steppe 
the structure of his straight wiry hair, and its rarity except on the scalp, 
suggest adaptation to a continental climate; while its extreme length in 

1 Hos ABBE: Souvenirs d'un Voyage dan la Tortri le Thibet et la Chine pendant ler 
années 1844, 1845, et 1845 (Paris 1850, Le Clere, 2 vols.) vol. i, pp. 93-5. 
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both sates bervin to disguise ibo cori cieciti pedi of the bmen Lee! 
and neck, and approximate it to that of a qua seen from behind. 
From the rather prominent jaw combined with gt bular brain-case may 
be inferred long habituation to some food which minimized the pull of 
the jaw-muscles on the side-walls of the skull; and the only food which 
falila this condition is milk and its products, on which Nomad Tartara 
still live almost exclusively: the absence of face-hair, the short concave 
nose with spread nostrils, the peculiar infantile lips, the wide flat face 
and obliquely set eyes, are adaptations we should expect if for ages this 
EAE yas senate diae fora Go ad UM abet Mj occa 
Mode and development of the calf-muscles in all, suggest 
that, like Tartar iinis nowadays, the parasitic proto-Mongol sat row 
upon his host between meals, and shared its wanderings. On the Steppes 
of glac Europe, Man hunted and ate the horse; if we suppose that 
in tral Asia, dence same and perhaps in long earlier periods, 
He nals eee ie i Cru upon mape r. pe seem to 
have a clue to paradox emergence of a hig specialized 
breed of Man from a region which had been for a very long time so. 
little suited, except on these terms, to sustain him at all.’ 

‘This Mongol centaur of the Eurasian Steppe has his counterpart 
in the Eskimo merman of the American arctic waters. While the 
Nomad has become of one flesh with his domesticated animal 
mount, the Eskimo—reacting to an equally severe physical environ- 
ment by performing an equally exacting, and exact, tour de force— 
has become, so to of one skin with his man-made inanimate 
water-craft. The Eskimo kayak is an adaptation, for sea-faring, 
of the canoe in which the Esquimaux's North American Indian 
cousins navigate their inland waters. In kayak and canoe the 
structural element is identical. Both types of craft are built 
round a wooden framework. But whereas the Indian canoe is an 
open boat with a hull of birch bark, the Eskimo kayak, which has to 
face heavier weather, is covered with seal-skin and is decked over, 
as well, with the same material. 

"As a rule, each hunter makes his kayak for himself, and it is fitted to 
the man’s size just like a garme 

"In the middle of the kayak's deck there is a hole just enough. 
to enable a man to get his legs through it and to sit down; his highs 
almost entirely fill the aperture. Thus it takes a good deal of practice. 
before one can slip into or out of the kayak with any sort of ease. The 
bole ls sumended by the kayak-ring, which consists of a hoop of wood. 
Tt stands a little more than an inch (3 or 3} centimetres) above: the kayak's. 
deck, and the waterproof jacket. is wn over it. 

? Myren, J. Lis Pine Man in Geologien! Time in Tha Comite Ancient Hir- 
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“In fair weather the kayak-man uses the so-called half-jacket (akui- 
lisak). This is made of water-tight skin with the hair removed, and is 
sewn with sinews. Round its lower margin runs a draw-string, or rather 
a draw-thong, by means of which the edge of the jacket can be made to 
fit so closely to the kayak-ring that it can only be pressed and drawn 
down over it with some little trouble. This done, the half-jacket forms, 
as it were, a water-tight extension of the kayak. The upper margin of 
the jacket comes close up to the armpits of the kayak-man, and is 

by braces or straps, which pass over the shoulders and can 

ngthened or shortened by means of handy runners or buckles of bone, 
so simy Jo acd yet oo ingenious that we, with al oar metal buckles and 
so forth, cannot equal them. . . . This half-jacket is enough to keep out 
the smaller waves which wash over the kayak, In a heavier sea, on the 
other hand, the whole-jacket (uilit) is used. "This is made in the same 
way as the half-jacket and, like it, fits close to the kayak-ring, but is 
longer above, has sleeves attached to it, and a hood which comes right 
er th hed, Tt ia basi sigh nd the faa mt, ro that, wih 
it on, the kayak-man can go right through the breakers and can capsize 
and right himself again, without getting wet and without letting a drop 
of water into the kayak. 

"It will readily be understood that it is not easy to sit in a vessel like 
the kayak without capsizing, and that it needs a good deal of practice 
to master ita peelianies, ,.. But when one bas acquired by practice 
a mastery of the kayak and of the two-bladed paddle, one can get through 
the water in all sorts of weather at an astonishing speed. The kayak is 
beyond comparison the best boat for a single oarsman ever invented. 

"In order to become an ished kayak-man, one ought to begin 


accompl 
early. The Greenland boys often begin to practise in their father's 
kayak at from six to eight years old, and when they are ten or twelve 
the provident Greenlander gives his sons kayaks of their own. .. . From 
this age onwards, the young Greenlander remains a toiler of the sea... . 

"You cannot rank as an layak-man until you have mastered 
the art of righting yourself after capsizing. . .. An Eskimo told me of 
another who was so extraordinarily skilful at righting himself that he 


capsize, receive it on the bottom of the kayak, and when it has passed 
right themselves again.” 
‘This perfect unison between the Eskimo and his kayak or be- 


+ Nansen, F.: Ei Life (London 1893, Longmans, Green & Co), pp. 46-54. The 
‘whole relevant passage, from p. 44 to p. 77 inclusive, is worth studying. 
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tween the Nomad and his mount is a marvellous tour de force; and, 
when we contemplate it, our frst impression is that we are viewing 
one of the highest fights of human achievement. This impression. 
is not false so far as it goes; but there is another aspect of the pic- 
ture which comes to light after further consideration, In either case, 
the essence of the achievement is the mastery, by a human being, of 
some non-human animal's prowess. The Nomad centaur acquires 
the prowess of a horse, the Eskimo merman the prowess of a seal 
and for human beings these accomplishments are extraordinarily 
difficult. The difficulty, however, lies just in this, that an animal 
is enabled to perform its specific prodigies thanks to the organic— 
and therefore one-sided and rigid and unalterable—adaptation of its 
yysique to just these particular functions and to these functions only. 
animal solves its problem by developing a special permanent 
organ or a special permanent instinct for the purpose, whereas the 
man who seeks to emulate the animal’s feat has been endowed by 
Nature with no physical equipment except the human eye and human 
hand, and with the mental equipment of an errant amateur reason in 
place of aninalible professional instine.* ‘The tour de force mani 
festly so very difficult indeed that we ask ourselves how it is possible 
for human beings to perform it at all; and then, upon further 
examination, we observe that they actually perform it by a device 
which is so obvious that we ought to have detected it a priori. 
ingenious hunting device ca ae the pace of eens of foot or sharpness of 
eso un ofan rt pour Sei certos chown dele matière brute, tX. 
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"These Esquimaux and Nomads and 'Osmanlis and Spartiates 
achieve what they achieve by putting off their human nature as far 
as possible, and assuming an animal nature instead. If, being 
human, they cannot really live and act by instinct, they can still 
train reason to simulate instinct by imprisoning their thought 
within the confines of a ‘single-track mind’. And if they cannot 
grow the flippers and tails and waterproof skins of seals to make 
them at home in the sea, or the legs of horses to make them at home 
on the Steppe, or the fangs of wolves to give them dominion over 
human cattle, they can at least extend the limited capacities of their 
human limbs by devising instruments—animate or inanimate— 
with which they teach their own arms gnd legs to enter into such an ex- 

uisitely harmonious co-operation that the effect is almost as though 
They had succeeded in adding a cubit to their stature. The Eskimo 
acquires an artificial seal's body in the shape of his kayak and an 
artificial pair of flippers in the shape of his double-bladed paddle. 
"The Nomad acquires an artificial horse’s or camel's body in the shape 
of his mount, The Spartiate acquires an artificial fang in the shape of 
his spear-head and an artificial carapace in the shape of his shield. 

"These are, indeed, miracles of human will-power and human in- 
genuity; but the faculty of working miracles has to be bought at a 
price, and in this case the price turns out to be so high that those 
human beings who have consented to pay it might have done better 
to reject it as prohibitive. ‘The price paid has been nothing less 
than the determined and systematic repudiation of those very 
qualities of the human hand and the human eye and the human 
reason which are distinctive of human nature. The distinctive 
quality of the human mind is its adaptability. With its manifold 
analytic and synthetic and mimetic mental faculties, and its versatile 
physical informants and executants the human eye and the human 
hand, the mind of Man is capable of unlimited achievement on the 
one condition that it faithfully follows the bent of its own genius. 
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and Agesaus) the spear aad shield and sword are recognized, nica, 
an being the ‘through which a human parasite cotrives to live upon the 
Beun of an unwilling aman "host? 


by Gilbert Murray.) 
3 As Weyer expresses it (in op. ct, on p. 6), ‘men can modify their culture, whereas 
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In forcing their human minds into the similitude of animal psycho- 
logy, and their human legs and arms into the similitude of animal 
morphology, the Esquimaux and the Nomads and the ‘Osmanlis 
and the Spartans have betrayed their own humanity. They have 
set their feet on the path of retrogression from humanity towards 
the animalism out of which Humanity evolved itself once upon a 
time by one of the greatest creative acts that have yet been achieved 
in the life-history of the Universe. They have committed the un- 
pardonable sin of Lot’s Wife, and in committing it they have duly 
Brought upon themselves the Biblical penalty. Like pillars of salt, 
they stand bewitched and arrested for ever at the very outset of their 
life's journey, as an awful warning to other civilizations that are in 
the act of making their own transition from genesis to exodus. 
“The necessity for effort—the. “struggle for existence" in the most 
level of inde- 
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upon their environment. Failure to exist in any but a very limited 
environment is obviously a weakness, a lack of independence, and it 


adaptability.’* 


Insect Societies and Human Utopias 

If we wish for corroborative evidence in support of our con- 
clusion that the turn taken, at the outset, by the Spartan and the 
"Osmanli and the Eskimo and the Nomadic Civilization was a blind 
alley, we shall find what we seek by comparing the social structure 
of these four actual arrested human societies with that of the 
imaginary human societies called Utopias, or again with that of the 
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social insects. If we enter into the comparison, we shall discern i 
an ant-heap and in a bee-hive, as well as in Plato's Republic or in 
Mr. Aldous Huxley's Brave New World or in Mr. H. G. Wells's 
fantasy of a lunar society, the same outstanding features that we 
have now learnt to recognize in all the arrested civilizations which 
we have been studying. The two phenomena ofcasteand specializa- 
tion, and the fatally perfect adaptation of the society to its particular 
environment which these two phenomena bring about between 
them, are just as characteristic of the Utopian and the Insect World 
as they are of the four actual human societies, just examined, which 
have suffered arrest. And these resemblances are significant, since 
the insect societies and the Utopias are both patently in a state of 
arrested development likewise. 

‘The social insects rose to their present social heights, and came 
to a permanent standstill at those altitudes, many millions of years 
before Homo Sapiens began to emerge above the mean level of the 
rank and file of the Vertebrate Order. And as for the Utopias, 
they are static not only as a matter of fact but ex hypothesi. For 
these fictitious descriptions of imaginary human societies that have 
never existed are really programmes of action masquerading in the 
disguise of descriptive sociology; and the action which they are 
intended to evoke is the ‘pegging’, at a certain social level, of an 
actual society which has broken down and has entered upon a de- 
cline that must end in a fall unless the downward movement can be 
artificially arrested. To arrest a downward movement is the utmost 
to which a Utopia can aspire, since Utopias seldom begin to be 
written in any society until after its members have lost the expecta- 
tion and ambition of making further progress and have been cowed 
by adversity into being content if they can succeed in holding the 
ground which has been won for them by their fathers. Hence, in 
almost all Utopias—with the noteworthy exception of that work of 
English genius which has given this whole genre of literature its 
modern Western name*—an invincibly stable equilibrium is the 
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supreme social aim to which all other social values are subordinated 
and, if need be, sacrificed. 

is is true of the Hellenic Utopias which were conceived at 
Athens in the schools of philosophy that arose there, or established 
themselves there, in the age immediately folloving the catastrophe. 
of 431-404 B.C., in which the Hellenic Civilization had broken 
down.! It is also true of certain modern Western Utopias which 
have been conceived in England either shortly after or shortly 
before the catastrophe of A.D. 1914-18: a great war which may or 
may not prove to have been the undoing of our own Western 
Civilization.* 

The Utopias which were published in Athens in the fourth 
century B.C. bear the marks of their time and their place. Their 
negative inspiration is a profound hostility to Athenian democracy. 
For, after the death of Pericles, Athenian democracy had dissolved 
its brilliant partnership with Athenian culture under the stress of 
the Great War; it had developed a crazy and virulent militarism 
that brought devastation upon the world in which Athenian culture 
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2 The A now alive will not live to know whether the wound dealt to our 
‘Western Society in 1914-18 kas been moral or not though the trath whatever it ray 
be—will do ‘manifest, several centuries hence, to our descendants, On this 


e 
‘question, see further Part XII, below. 
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had found its air and light and nourishment; and it had capped its 
great sin of omission—the failure to win the War—with a sin of 
commission—the judicial murder of Socrates—which was certainly 
more wanton and was naturally more heinous in the philosophers" 


eyes. 

‘The first concern of the Athenian post-war philosophers was to 
repudiate everything that, for two centuries past, had made Athens 
economically and politically great. This comes out almost startlingly 
in à passage in Plato's Laws, in which the fictitious ‘Athens 
Stranger’ makes his first observations upon an imaginary project 
for the establishment of a new city-state on a depopulated area in 
Crete. 


ATHENIAN SteaNceR. ‘If the city were going to be built at the seaside 

and were going to find itself well-supplied with natural harbours but 
ipplied with many of the necessities of life instead of being endowed 

with a soil that produced something of everything, then it would have 
needed a mighty saviour and divinely inspired legislators if it was to 
escape the moral heterogeneity and the moral corruption which are the 
penalty of this type of physical environment. . . . For the sea is an 
Insidious neighbour which makes itself to a country in the 
daily intercourse of the two elements but is intrinsically salt and bitter, 
in as much as it fills the country with tradesmen’s business and the souls 
of the country's inhabitants with tortuousness and deceit and the 
politic itself with distrust and disaffection both in its internal life and in 
is foreign relations, These social evils are to some extent counteracted 
if the soil produces something of everything; and, if it is also a 
highland cbuntry it is evident that twi ae rodios this something ot 
everything, that it does produce, in lavish quantities. If it did do that, 
it would provide a large export surplus and would attract to itself an 
equivalent import of gold and silver currency and that is the greatest 
conceivable disaster, from the moral standpoint, by which a community 
can be overtaken. , . 1 

[As for sea power], ‘it would have profited the Athenians to lose 
seventy times seven children a year [by having to send them as tribute 
tthe legendary Cretan sealord Minos] before turing themselves fin 
self-defence] into seamen instead of heavy infantry and so losing 
habit of standing fast, and acquiring in its place the habit of perpetually 
jumping ashore and then retreating to their ships again at a run, hardly 
‘a moment after they have made their landing. “This method of warfare 
extinguishes any sense of shame at being too cowardly to risk one's life 
by standing one's ground and receiving the enemy's attack and supe 
facile and plausible excuses for leaving one's arms in the enemy's hands 
and taking to one's heels—never, of course, “in disorder” but invariably 
“according to plan". . . There is nothing so demoralizing for infantry 
in action as a hospitable fleet riding at anchor in their rear. Why, even 


* Compare with the foregoing paragraph Aristotle, Polities, 1326 8-1327 A—A.]. T. 
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the Hellenes beat the barbarians; and it is our belief in Crete that this 
naval victory was the salvation of Hellas.” 

‘ATHENIAN StraNcmR. ‘I know that is the general view both in Hellas 
and in the Orient. But in our belief, Sir—and by "us" I mean myself 
and my Lacedaemonian friend, here, Megillus—it was the land-batles. 
at Marathon and Plataea that were the day-spring of the salvation of 
Hellas and the crowning mercy. And we also believe that these land 
victories left the Hellenes better men than they found them, but that 
the effect of the naval victories was in the contrary sense”? 

The unavowed but unmistakable thesis of the Platonic and 
Aristotelian Utopia is that Hellas could, and should, be saved by a 
fraternization between the discredited Athenian democracy's two 
arch-enemies: Athenian philosophy and the ‘Lycurgean’ system of 
social life which was the secret of the greatness of Sparta. If 
Athenian democracy had broken faith with Athenian culture, 
‘Athenian culture might still avenge its own wrongs, and save the 
Hellenic Civilization into the bargain, by contracting a new alliance 
with the rival social system which (to all appearance) had just 

roved its superiority over the Athenian democracy in the ordeal of 
attle. "The Platonic and Aristotelian programme is to ‘peg’ the 
Hellenic Society at the social level of a ‘Lycurgean’ system which 
is to be improved in two ways: first, through being worked out to 
logical extremes, and, secondly, through being supplemented by the 
imposition of a sovereign intellectual caste, in the likeness of the 
[Aor gpr din Pericles’ Funeral Speech as reported by 
oe 
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Athenian philosophers themselves, upon a military caste which is 
to be created in the image of the Spartiate ‘Peers’, but is to be 
taught, in the Utopian orchestra, to play second idle 

In Plato's mind, the enthronement of the philosophers in the 
seats of the mighty is the great thing. 

"Unless .. either the philosophers receive royal authority in the states 
of Hellas or the preset so-called kings and sovereigns le to philo- 
sophy, and take to it genuinely and thoroughly; and unless there is a 

union between these two things, political power and philosophy 
And unless the majority of the personalities which at present enter d 
the one career and upon the other are forcibly excluded from 
unless these conditions are fulfilled there cannot possibly be any cessa- 
tion of evils. . for the states of Hellas, nor indeed, in my opinion, any 
for the Human Race. 
Yet even in Plato's Republic, and a fortiori in Plato's Lates and in 
the last two books of Aristotle's Politics, the dry bones of ‘Lycur- 
gean’ Sparta stick out gauntly through the tender Athenian philo- 
sophic skin. In their tondonation of caste, in their penchant 
towards specialization, and in their passion for establishing an in- 
vincible equilibrium at any price, the Athenian philosophers of the 
fourth century B.c. show themselves docile pupils of the Spartan 
statesmen of the sixth. 

In the matter of caste, the thought of Plato and Aristotle is 
tainted with that Racialism? which has been one of the besetting 
sins of our own Western Society in its modern age, but which is 
something alien from the Hellenic genius. Plato's conceit of ‘the 
Noble Lie’ is a delicate device for suggesting the notion that, 
between one human being and another, there may be physical and 
psychic differences of such degree and such importance as to con- 
stitute a diversity of morphological type of the same order as the 
diversity between human beings and animals or between different 
animals of diverse species. This notion is worked out in more 
prosaic and therefore more brutal terms in Aristotle's discussion of 
the moral basis of the institution of Slavery. 

“When any human beings . . . differ in nature from their fellows by as 
wide a remove as bodies from souls and animals from humanity (and 
this is the case with human beings whose utility lies in bodily labour 
exclusively, and that is the best that can be got out of them), then such 
individuals may be identifed as natura-bom alavas (fuse loto) ot 


* The second of these two gus fest worked out n rea life by the 
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difference from the utilitarian standpoint. For bodily contributions 


quently occurs, and one finds slaves with freemen's bodies and even 
saves with freemen's souls. 
truth]; for it is manifest that if even the merely bodily diversity were 
of the same order as the diversity between the statues of the Gods and the 
physique of mortals, then the enslavement of the physically inferior typ 
fo the physically superior type would be uni approved by public 
inion. And if this is true in the case of bodily diversity, the same dis- 
con could be drawn with far more justice if the diversity were 
spinal, But of cune is not so easy to discern spiritual as it is to 
hysical beauty. . . - 
“Aristotle goes on to expound the arguments of the anti-slavery party 
in the Hellenic World of his day, and notes their refusal to admit 
that any human beings should be called slaves except barbarians. 
But, in recording this exception, he not unfairly comments that it is 
tantamount to accepting the hypothesis of ‘the natural-born slave’ 
which Aristotle himself has put forward. 

On the strength of this social theory, the Athenian social re- 
formers prescribe a caste-system which reproduces or caricatures 
almost all the ‘Lycurgean’ idiosyncrasies. Plato's ‘human watch- 
dogs”? are reproductions of the Spartiate ‘Peers’ and anticipations 
of the Ottoman Padishah’s slave-houschold, while Aristotle’s pre- 
scription is indistinguishable from the Laconian reality. 

“Tillers of the soil and artisans and all the other elements of a labour 
force are indispensable necessities in commonwealths, but the only true 
members of the body politic are the military and the statesmen, The 
division between these three castes is absolute as between the labour 
force and the other two, but not impassable as between these other two 
vis-à-vis one another. 

In the philosophers’ precepts on specialization, their "Lycurgean" 
inspiration obtrades itself, i£ posable, still more clearly. ‘Human 


1I, 375 4-376 0; and 
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watch-dogs’ are to be bred by compulsory selective mating, just 
like literal dogs and horses and poultry and other domestic animals;t 
and in the Republic Plato goes so far as to abolish outright the insti- 
tutions of marriage and the family which ‘Lycurgus’ had been 
content to leave in existence at Sparta when once he had ensured 
that they should not interfere with the efficient working of his 
system. Children, both male and female, are to be kept in com- 
munal crèches from the outset—even before they are weaned— 
instead of being allowed to grow up at home as Spartan boys were 
allowed until the end of their seventh year and Spartan girls more 
or less until they were given in marriage.* Private property is to be 
abolished: a great leap in the dark beyond the rudimentary col- 
lectivism of ‘Lycurgean’ Sparta, where, as we have seen, private 
property was jealously preserved and was distributed ever more 
unequally in spite of the socialistic endowment of every Spartiate 
‘Peer’ with a state-owned allotment of real property, and in spite 
of the custom by which the ‘Peers’ made free with one another's 
hounds and horses, as well as with the stores in their hunting- 
lodges out in the country (in the same spirit in which English 
‘public-school’ boys ‘borrow’ one another's bicycles and cricket- 
bats). The soldier who is to be the finished product of this social 
system is to be as professional in his soldiering as an artisan is in 
his trade.” "The ‘human watch-dog' cannot and will not be happy; 
but his personal happiness is of no account; for the individual 
human being exists, not for his own sake, but in order to promote 


the welfare of the commonwealth of which he is amember His 
function is to be a part of a corporate social whole; and the meta- 
phor of the ‘body politic’ is to be translated, as far as may be, into 
a reality. The human cells of Leviathan are to be subordinated, on 
theory, to the social pseudo-organism as the protoplasmic cells of 
a human body are subordinated in fact to the genuine organism in 
which they cohere. ‘A commonwealth approaches constitutional 
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person inso far asit approximates to the constitution ofa single 


‘Not happiness and not progress, but stability, is the Alpha and 
Omega of the Athenian philosopher's social creed. Aristotle, in his 


37, in order that the son (who i presumably to be an only son in 
every case) may not approach the statutory marriageable age in 
YE faher is conveniently ready to die off and make room 


deliberately Spartiate fathers to rear as many sons as 
they ett ine nthe Toys were physically ft. In commenting 
on the ‘Lycurgean’ social policy, Aristotle points out® that the 
breeding of the largest attainable number of adult Spartiate males 
in a commonwealth which only disposed of a rigidly limited num- 
ber of land-allotments for the endowment of Spartiate ‘Peers’ was 
bound to produce a pauper surplus of Spartiate male population, 
This residue of disinherited citizens, who had been disappointed 
of their natural expectations, and had been condemned to live in 
poverty and idleness through no personal fault of their own, would 
evidently be prone to revolution; and, as a grave and standing 
‘menace to the stability of the ‘Lycurgean’ constitution, their exist- 
ence at Sparta strikes Aristotle as a palpable flaw in the ‘Lycurgean’ 
system. Accordingly, when he comes to offer his own prescription 
for a stable society, he makes a heroic effort to prevent this particu- 
lar flaw from arising. He does not realize that, even if his scheme 
for keeping his population at one absolutely constant figure were 
feasible, his very success in carrying the pursuit of stability to this 


1 Pato, Republic, Bk. V, 46a c. For a critique of this conception of the relation 
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extreme would remorselessly defeat its own object by extinguish- 
ing the last spark of his imaginary commonwealth's vitality. The 
Spartan statesmen who had created the ‘Lycurgean’ system some 
two centuries earlier had been wiser in their generation. They can 
scarcely have been unaware of the gravity of the menace to which 
the ‘Lycurgean’ constitution was, and always would be, exposed on 
account of the Spartiate ‘Inferiors’ ’ inevitable revolutionary pro- 
clivities; but we may conjecture that they called this disinherited 
caste into existence with their eyes open. They realized that, if 
Sparta was to live at all, she must have a reservoir of man- 

that if this was an absolute social necessity, it could not be pur- 
chased at too high a social price; and that an element of pres- 
sure and elasticity might be not merely a necessary evil, but even. 
perhaps an indispensable good in a social system that was other- 
wise altogether rigid and static. 

So much for Aristotle's pursuit of social stability through statis- 
tical ingenuities. And as for Plato, who follows his own bent by 
pursuing this same Utopian aim on the plane of intellect and 
imagination, he involves himself in proclaiming a ban upon poets 
which might have issued from the mouth of a Spartan Overseer, 
and in establishing a general censorship over ‘dangerous thought 
which has its analogues, in the Westernized World of to-day, in 
the obscurantist regulations of Communist Russia and National- 
Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy and Militarist Japan. 

"The Utopian programme of the fourth century A denian philo- 
sophers was a forlorn hope, for the ‘Lycurgean’ system, in which 
they put their trust, was visibly crumbling at the very time when 
they were secking to arrest the incipient decline of the Hellenic 
Civilization by ‘pegging’ it to the Spartan rock. The philosophers" 
failure was proved in a general way retrospectively by the con- 
tinuance of the decline, which persisted, with alternate rallies and 
relapses, until, some eight centuries after ‘the beginning of evils’ in 
431 B.C., it ended in an irretrievable fall? But the inadequacy of 
this kind of Utopia for the salvation of Hellas was also demon- 
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strated experimentally, before Hellenic history had run its course, 
by themass-production of artificially manufactured commonwealths 
in which the main Utopian precepts were duly translated into prac- 
tice. ‘The single commonwealth laid out on a patch of waste land in 
Crete, which is postulated in Plato's Laws, was actually magnit 
tenfold and multiplied a thousandfold in the city-states which were 
founded by Alexander and the Seleucidae in partibus Orientalium 
and by the Romans in partibus Barbarorum during the next three 
or four centuries. In these 'Utopias in real life’, which were 
systematically planted, by Hellenically enlightened rulers, over a 
zone extending from Transoxania and the Panjab at one end to 
Gaul and the Maghrib at the other, the social order was founded on 
the dogma, first ventilated by Aristotle, that all non-Hellenes were 
‘natural-born slaves’. Accordingly, the little bands of Greeks and 
‘Macedonians and Italici who were fortunate enough to be enrolled 
as colonists were liberated for their high cultural task of making the 
ight of Hellenism shine in the outer darkness by having assigned to 
them an ample labour-force of ‘Native’ fallahin to do the dirty work 
of providing their new Hellenic masters with the necessary means 
of material livelihood. In accordance with the Aristotelian precept,* 
these hewers of wood and drawers of water were ‘in’ but not ‘of? 
the commonwealths to which they were high-handedly ‘attributed’ 
and whose existence their labours rendered possible. The ‘attribu- 
tions’ were sometimes made on what was—from the standpoint of 
the privileged citizen-body—a princely scale, A Roman colony in 
Gaul might be endowed with the entire territory and population of 
a barbarian tribe or canton; a Seleucid colony in Anatolia with a 
score of villages which had previously supported the priesthood of 
a temple-state.* 


2 "There is no evidence to show how far the Hellenic colonisation policy of the 

Alexandrine sod povt-Alesanrine age was comscoualy indaenced bythe of 
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A broad servile foundation was certainly needed ; for the Hellenic 
city-state of the decadence, with its fine public buildings and its 
handsome public ‘dole’ in kind (free bread and free entertainments), 
was a costly affair—especially when it was arbitrarily and sudden 
imposed as a superstructure upon an alien system of society whi 
vias already complete in itself. The calculation was that this costly 
Hellenic superstructure imately pay its way by raising the 
whole standard of life—economic, as well as political and cultural 
—of the entire ppoisinn throughout the vast area over which 
these seeds of Hellenism were being sown. But this calculation 
left out of account the blighting effect of the parasitism which was 
inherent in the Roman and Seleucid performance, as it was in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian programme. This fatal vice prevented 
the great experiment from producing the results which its authors 
had expected of it. The weight of the parasitic Hellenic super- 
structure merely depressed the level of ‘Native’ life without pene- 
trating beneath the surface and loosing the great deeps; and there 
was therefore no release of new social forces that was in any way 
comparable to the emergence of the titanic forces of Democracy and 
Industrialism from the depths of our own modern Western Society 
towards the close of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era. 
In the second century of the same era—when the Hellenic World 
was enjoying an Indian Summer which contemporaries, and even 
posterity, long mistook for a Golden Age—it looked superficially 
as though Plato’s most audacious hopes had at last been fulfilled 
and transcended. From the accession of Nerva in a.D. 96 to the 
death of Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 180, a series of philosopher-kings 
sat, in unbroken succession, upon a throne which dominated not 
merely this or that single Hellenic city-state but the entire Hellenic 
World of that age. A thousand city-states were living side by side, 
in peace and concord, under this philosophic Imperial aegis; yet 
the cessation of evils was only a pause, for all was not well beneath 
thesurface. An impalpable censorship—inspired by the atmosphere 
of the social environment more effectively than it could ever have 
been imposed by Imperial fiat—was now eliminating intellectualand 
artistic originality with a vengeance which would have devastated 
Plato if he could have returned to see his whimsical precepts so 
literally realized, And the uninspired respectable prosperity of the 
second century was followed by the chaotic passionate misery of 
the third, when the fallahin turned and rent their masters? By the 


+ Contrast the social effet of the previous Greek maritime colonization in the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea (eighth to sath centuries c.) which hasbeen touched upon 
NB. gosse, M.: The Social and Economie History of the Roman Empire (Oxford 
1926, Clarendon Pres), pamm. 
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fourth century the tables had been completely turned; for the once 
privileged ruling class of the Roman municipalities, so far as it sur- 
Vived atall, was now everywhere in chains. Chained to their kennels, 
and with their tails between their legs, the municipal decurions of 
the Roman Empire in extremis could hardly be recognized as the 
ideological descendants of Plato's magnificent "human watch-dogs!” 

‘The same pursuit of stability and the same achievement of 
sterility reappear in the Brave New World which has been con- 
ceived, in a satirical vein, by Mr. Aldous Huxley." 

Like the Hellenic Utopias which we have just been surveying, 
this modern Western Anti-Utopia bears the marks of its place and 
its time. Written in England and published in the fourteenth year 
after the Armistice of the 11th November, 1918, it carries the scars 
of the Great War of 1914-18 and the Great Economic Depression 
which had begun in 1929. The author portrays an imaginary future 
generation of our Western Society which is content to sacrifice 
originality and progress if it can save itself from being destroyed 
by the terrific new forces of Industrialism and Democracy from 
which the War and the Depression have emanated. 

"The Nine Years’ War, the great Economic Collapse. ‘There was a 
choice between World Control and destruction; between stability 


and. A 

* "ability," said the Controller, “stability. No civilisation without 
social stability. No social stability without individual stability." His 
Voice was a trumpet, Listening, they felt larger, warmer. 

"The machine turns, turns and must keep on turning—for ever. It 
is death if it stands still. A thousand millions scrabbled the dust of the 
Earth, The wheels began to turn. In a hundred and fifty years there 
were two thousand lions. Stop all the wheels. In a hundred and 
fifty weeks there are once more only a thousand millions; a thousand 
thousand thousand men and women have starved to death. 

“Wheels must turn steadily, but cannot turn untended. ‘There must 
be men to tend them, men as steady as the wheels upon their axles, 
sane men, obedient men, stable in contentment, 

. "Crying: My baby, my mother, my only, only love; groaning: My 
sin, my terrible God; screaming with pain, muttering with fever, be- 
‘moaning old age and poverty—how can they tend the wheels? And if 
they cannot tend the wheels. . . . The corpses of a thousand thousand 
thousand men and women would be hard to bury or burn. 

The programme of Brave New World (a programme which is 
displayed by the author in order to repel and not in order to attract) 
is to ‘peg’ our ‘post-war’ Western Society at the level of the 
Industrial System, which is to be improved, like the 'Lycurgean" 


1 Huxley, Aldous: Brave New World (London 1932, Chatto and Windus). 
TES Sie ot a ey ope eli, p.d 
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system in the Athenian Utopias, and this again in two ways. In 
Brave New World, the application of our Western Physical Science 
to practical life is to be carried to extremes; and at the same time the 
vast increase in the material ‘drive’ behind all our actions is to be 
counteracted and rendered innocuous by converting the spiritual 
voltage of Human Nature from high to low tension. In the imagi- 
nary extensions of Applied Science—‘Ectogenesis and ‘Hypno- 
paedia—we are given the same sensation of superhuman skill and 
ingenuity that we experience in real life when we contemplate the 
tours de force of the Esquimaux and the Nomads and the Spartans 
and the 'Osmanlis. In the relaxation of the nervous system of 
Homo Industrialis from the furor Americanus to the lotus-eaters’ 
tempo? we are reminded of the latter end of the Polynesians. 
‘The difficult scientific enterprise of obtaining and maintaining a 
low degree of spiritual tension is executed in Brave New World 
ingenious variety of means. In the synthetic drug called ‘soma’, 
which has the same opiate effect as the legendary lotus fruit, the 
aid of Applied Physical Science is enlisted ;* but for the most part 
the desired psychic effect is induced by psychological methods. 
‘The pre-Utopian social heritage of our Western Civilization is con- 
signed to oblivion by a Burning of the Books.’ The possibility of 
fresh spiritual creation is ruled out by the climination of challenges* 
and ofall the higher forms of spiritual activity and experience; The 
personality of the individual is subordinated to the corporate life 
Of the body social to a degree that would satisfy Plato himself And 
the majority of individuals are so cultivated? that they perform the 
function for which they have been designed without any discomfort 
or any repining or even any consciousness that human life has other 
potentialities than those which they find within their own reach. 


1 Hunley, op. cit, ch. i. 


i Hote ^ Op; cit, pp. 27-32. 
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The method of operation by which the inhabitants of the Brave. 
New World are brought into perfect equilibrium with their environ- 
ment is the deliberate differentiation of Society into a number of 
separate castes with different social functions; and this is trium- 
phandy achieved by the application of Physical and Psychological 


"Of course they did not content themselves with merely hatching out 
embryos: any cow could do that. "We also predestine and condition. 
‘We decant our babies as socialised human beings, as Alphas or Epsilons, 


futar sewage workers or future. - 
MAS suppose Epsilons don't really mind being Epsilons.” .. 

Of course they don't, How cin they? They don't know what its 
like being anything else. We'd mind, of course. But then we've been. 
differently conditioned. Besides, we start with a different heredity." 

“Pim glad I'm not an Epsilon," said Lenina, with conviction, 
"And if you were an Epsilon," said Henry, “your conditioning 
Mould have made you no less thankful that you weren't a Beta or an 


Svo “wondering”, said the Savage, “why you had them at all— 
seeing that Temi whatever you want out af those bottles. Why 
don't you make everybody an Alpha Double Plus while you're about it?” 

“Mustafa Mond laughed. we have no wish to have our 
throats cut,” he answered. "We believe in happiness and stability. A 
exce of Ap couldn't al vo be unl and miserable. Imagine 

‘Alphas—thet is to say by separate and unrelated 
iy sald heredity and conditioned so as to be capable (within 
Himin) of meld fe ice and amming repent. Vie 
it!” he rey 

"The Savage tried to imagine it, not very successfully. 

*"]t's an absurdity, An Alpha-decanted, Alpha-conditioned man 
would go mad if he ba to do Semi-Moron work—go mad, or. 
stat auhing things up Alphas cat be completly socisiaed but 
Oni on condon tist mé de op ok? Only an Epsilon 
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can be expected to make Epsilon sacrifices, for the good reason that for 

him they aren't sacrifices; they’ te the ine of eat Renee. Histone 

gioning has lid down rails along which he’s got t run, He can't help 

himself; he's foredoomed. Even after decanting, he's still inside a 

aa invisible bot of infantile and embryonic fixations 
ET op lion Sid Mostafa Mond, “is modelled on the 

said Mus “is on! 
t-ninths below the water line, one-ninth above.” 

rom e below the water line?" 

* “Happier than above it. 

1 “In spite of that awful work?” 

“Awful? They don't find it so. On the contrary, they like it. It's 
light, it's nuc No strain on the mind or the muscles, 
Seven and a half labour, 
soma ration and games and unrestricted copulation and the feclies, 
What more can they ask for?" "t 

What more indeed? And the ingeniously contrived result is an 
imaginary Western universal state in the likeness of the historic 
Roman Empire in the age of the Philosopher-Kings after the 

Augustan failure of nerve, or in the likeness of the Sinic Empire 

the Prior Han after Ts'in She Hwangti had delivered ‘the 
knock-out blow’ in the internecine warfare of the Contending 
States. In Brave New World, likewise, an unnerved society is 
bidding for stability by consenting to the sacrifice of everything 
that makes stability worth having. It has accepted the verdict that 
‘Civilisation is sterilisation’ ;* but the historical parallels indicate 
that no amount of self-mutilation will avail to placate the Envy of 
the Gods who hold the keys of immortality. ‘For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it,” 

While Mr. Aldous Huxley's Brave New World is a satirical 
exercise of wisdom after the event, the genius of Mr. H, G. Wells 
has contrived, in The First Men in the Moon to write a ‘post-war’ 

Utopia thirteen years before the outbreak of the War of 1914-18. 

ut waiting to be enlightened by this portentous catastrophe, 
Mr. Wells appears to have divined by intuition that our Western 
Civilization was rushing down a steep place into the sea. He per- 
ceives that the social climate of Industrialism is threatening to 
become as inimical to Life as the physical climate of the Moon; nd 
he presents a programme for ‘pegging’ our terrestrial society at a 
habitable level in the adverse environment of a thoroughly in- 
dustrialized world in the guise of an imaginary description of actual 
lunar conditions. 


1 eden pp. city prr ato pe, 
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"The physical climate of the Moon has become so adverse to Life 
fhat the star's surface has ceased to be habitable except inter- 
mittendy. Mr. Wells portrays his Selenites as being content if they 
can ‘peg’ their Selenite Society a point or two above the death- 
line. And, in the genuine Utopian vein, he imagines them seeking 
survival through stability, stability through differentiation of social 
functions, and differentiation through physical and psychic 
polymorphy. 

"In the Moon, every citizen knows his place. He is born to that place, 
and the elaborate discipline of training and education and surgery he 
undergoes fits him at last so completely to it that he has neither ideas 
nor organs for an se beyond , for example, a Selenite 
is destined to bea mathematica, his teachers and trainers set out at 
once to that end. They check any incipient disposition to other pur 
suits, they encourage his mathematical bias with a perfect psychologic 
Sun He sean grows, or at least the mathematical acutis ot hia brain 
grow, and the rest of him only so much as is necessary to sustain this 
essential part of him. At last, save for rest and food, his one delight 
lies in the exercise and display of his faculty, his one interest in its 
application, his sole society with other specialists in his own line. His 
brain grows continually larger, at least so far as the portions engaging 
in mathematics are concerned; they bulge ever larger and seem to suck 
all life and vigour from the rest of his frame. His limbs shrivel, his heart 
and digestive organs diminish, his insect face is hidden under its bulging 
contours. His voice becomes a mere stridulation for the stating of 
formulae; he seems deaf to all but properly enunciated problems, 
faculty of laughter, save for the sudden discovery of some paradox, is 
lost to him; his deepest emotion is the evolution of a novel computation. 
And so he attains his end, 

"Or, again, a Selenite appointed to be a minder of mooncalyés is from 
his earliest years induced to think and live mooncalf, to find his pleasure 
in mooncalf lore, his exercise in their tending and pursuit. He is trained 
to become wiry and active; his eye is indurated to the tight wrappings, 
the angular contours, that constitute a "smart m. cas Tie 
takes at last no interest in the deeper part of the Moon; he regards all 
Selenites not equally versed in mooncalves with indifference, derision 
or hostility. His thoughts are of mooncalf and his dialect an 
Sapte mecceal Soothe Saale loves his work, and dis- 

in perfect happiness at justifies his being. And so it 
fs wih all boris and conditions of Sclentis--ench la a pebect unit in 
a world machine. ..." 


The imaginary human investigator of Selenite affairs draws an 

eerie picture of what the Selenites have come to look like as a result 

of their adaptation to this lunar social régime: 

‘It was an incredible crowd. Suddenly and violently there was 
* Wells, op. cit., ch. xxiv: "The Natural History of the Selenites." 
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forced upon my attention the vast amount of difference there is amongst. 
these beings of the Moon, 

* "Indeed, there seemed not two alike in all that jostling multitude. 
‘They differed in shape, they differed in size, they rang all the horrible 
changes on the theme of Selenite form! Some and overhung, 
some ran about among the feet of their fellows. All of them had a 
grotesque and disquieting suggestion of an insect that has somehow 
contrived to mock humanity; but all seemed to present an incredible 
exaggeration of some particular feature: one had a vast right fore-limb, 
an enormous antennal arm, as it were; one seemed all leg, poised, as it 
‘were, on stilts; another protruded the edge of his face-mask into a nose- 
like organ that made him startlingly human until one saw his expression- 
lee gaping mouth. The strange and (except for the want of mandibles 
and palps) most insect-like head of the mooncalf-minders underwent, 
indeed, the most incredible transformations: here it was broad and low, 
here its leathery brow was drawn out into horns and strange features; 
here it was whiskered and divided, and there with a grotesquely human 
profile, One distortion was particularly conspicuo s. There vere 
several brain-cases distended like bladders to a huge size, with the 
face-mask reduced to quite small proportions, 

‘He Secs ak mention the ant, but 
is continually being br before m; 
its intelligente and socal organization d 

in the fact that it displays, in addition to the two forms—the male 


unity. The Moon is, indeed, a sort of vast ant-hill; only, instead of there 
being only four or five sorts of ant, there are many hundred different 
sorts of Selenite, and almost every gradation between one sort and 
Tn this brilliant fantasy, Mr. Wells brings his gift of concrete 
imagination into play in order to conjure up before our mental 
vision a society which has actually achieved that morphological 
differentiation between different social castes which Aristotle—for 
once allowing his wish to be father to his thought—would have 
us believe that Nature herself has intended to establish? It is 
significant that, in staging this fantasy, Mr. Wells finds it con- 
venient to picture the creatures of which his imaginary Selenite 
Society is composed as belonging to a fabulous race which is a 
1 Welln, op. cit, ch xxiv: The Natural History of the Selenite’ 
3 See the passage quoted on pp. 93-4, above. 
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kind of ‘missing link’ between human beings and insects. By this 
artifice he diminishes the demand upon the imaginative faculty 
of his readers; for the conception of a definite and rigid correla- 
tion between social function and physical or mental structure is 
familiar to human minds apropos of the World of Insects; and 
therefore, if once the readers of Mr, Wells's Utopia can be in- 
duced to accept his suggestion of kinship between insects and 
human beings, they may be led on through this association of ideas 
to entertain, as possibly not inapplicable to their own human kind, 
a conception which would be not merely unfamiliar but violently 
repugnant if it were crudely suggested in an uncompromisingly 
human context. ] 

Tn the life of the social insects, the morphological diversity of the 
social castes is, of course, the outstanding fact that strikes the mind 
of human observers, inasmuch as in the Human Race, Nature— 
‘pace Aristotelis bas not attempted to go further in morphological 
differentiation than to diversify the two sexes. In the Insect King- 
dom, Nature has given freer play to her plastic faculty. In the social 
honey bee (Apis), she has taken one step beyond mere 
dualism by differentiating the female sex into workers and queens 


with different forms c to their different functions? In 
the ants (Formicidae) she has gone further still; for in these insects 
the three primary morphological castes—workers, queens, and 
males—not only differ from one another in form more radically 
than the corresponding castes among the bees, but are further 
differentiated, in some genera of ants,intosub-castes which each have 
their own precise social functions. In the Carebara ant, ‘the queen 
is several thousand times as large as the worker’* Finally, in the 
termites, the number of morphologically diverse castes, which in 
the ants is four at the highest—males, queens, workers, and 
soldiers—is normally five and rises in some genera of termites to 
as many as eight, each of which is represented by both males 
and females. 

In all these social insects, this physical phenomenon of morpho- 


1 Aristotle's thesis of a psychic di in the Human Race between a breed of 
pats born manters and another reel tte satural-bor save hae received a certain 


3 Wheeler, aga anda: 
imaa op aes Bez de oe 


5 Wheeler, op. cit, pp. 248-58. 
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sects’ ruthlessness are the ‘massacre of the drones, in cold 
blood, by the worker-bees, as soon as the drones have fulfilled their 
social function of fertilizing the queen; the self-mutilation of the 
ants of both sexes, when they deliberately break off their own wings, 
after a solitary nuptial flight, in order to lead, for the rest of their 
lives, a terrene existence of laborious social service; and the self- 
sacrifice of the soldier-ants, who rise, on occasion, to the same 
heights of selflessness as Spartan Leonidas and his Three Hundred 
human warriors, 

‘The ants’ discarding of their wings is a symbolic act which 
typifies the genius of these arrested societies, both insect and 
human: the miracles which they are capable of achieving, and their 
still more astonishing limitations. 

In the matter of achievement, the ants have risen socially, like 
human societies, from the economic phase of hunting to the higher 
economic levels of agriculture and pastoralism.! ‘The ants haveeven 
acquired an inkling of the technique of Industrialism ; for ‘there are 
species of ants that use their larvae as shuttles in weaving the silken 
walls of their nests’? In the bees, we admire the elegance with 
which they have solved the geometrical problems involved in the 
structure of the honeycomb. In the termites, we are impressed by 
the titanic scale of an architecture which, in its known 
buildings, surpasses, scale for scale, the Empire State Build- 
ingat New York in height and the Great Pyramid at Gizah in 
massiveness.) 

‘Therewithal, some social insects also resemble our arrested 
human civilizations in the further point of preserving a certain 
measure of adaptability. ‘The ants are decidedly adaptable in their 
nesting and feeding habits + the bees in their feeding habits and in 
their power of accommodating themselves to a wide range of 


Pp. 262-5. 
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variety in climate." On the other hand, the termites have allowed 
themselves to be lulled into physical inefficiency by their very 
success in mastering the technique of architecture. 

‘With greater elaboration and solidity of nest architecture the termite 
colonies shut themselves off more and more from the outside world, 
and all the caste, except the winged male and femes s cam te 

consistency of ir integument. ius came to 
Sophia decolor, ‘crustaceans, and certain fishes id reptiles which 
have withdrawn within a heavy protective armour and have given up 
participating in the free competitive and co-operative life of their 
environment.’ 

The distinguished student of social life among insects who wrote 
these lines goes on? to compare the termites with the human in- 
habitants of China and Korea, in the age when these shut them- 
selves off from the rest of Mankind and lived as ‘hermit kingdoms’.+ 

Moreover, when we turn our attention from the physical to the 
psychic plane, we find evidence of a rigidity—induced, apparently, 
by a too exquisitely exact mental equilibrium—not only in the 
termites, but in the ants and bees as well. 

"The amazingly precise and delicate mental tool of instinct, with 
which the insects perform their wonderful feats, is believed, by at 
least one close observer of insect behaviour, to be a product of 
reason in a state of arrest, He suggests 
"that instinct in a reasoned act. That this act, through being con- 
tinually re |, tended to lose the reasoning element and to become 
more and more unconscious. As this process continued through genera- 
tions, the mental machinery through which it worked got more indelibly 
engraven in the mind. ‘And in the end it became automatic—in other 
words, it became instinctive.'* 


, Thesameobserverfinds in insect instinct, the qualities of perfec- 
tion and wisdom combined with the characteristic of inflexibility. 
"Speaking in a broad and general sense, instinct is a force of amazing 
perfection. Tt performs acts of such precision that they sometimes seem. 
to surpass intelligence. What can be more perfect than the spider's net 
with its equal angles, its uniform spirals, its nicely threads? Or 
see the perfection in the comb of the hive-bee. Why, these creatures 
hav solved a recondite problem. Te is only a student of the higher 
mathematics who could determine after detailed calculations that this 


2 Wheeler, op. cit, p. 
3 Wheeler, op. cit; p. ala. 3 Wheeler, op, cit., Ioc. 
* For thia tocial phenomenon of 'petrifaction’ see further Part T- C (i), v 

and Eor Thi ell nlesomesan of ‘petition se fut Par 1 C Gi v 
5 Hingston, KW. G. Problems of Instinct and Intelligence (London x 

268, This qu been touched upon already in the present Study 

Li, on pp. 295-7, above. 
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exquisite system of waxen chambers, with their pyramids and rhombe 
and particular angles, was the one and only system possible to effect 
the greatest economy of wax, 

"Then, again, instinct is wise in its purpose. We [see] this particulari 
in the hunting-wasps, How amazingly wise it irs dat e eil 
get the end of its sting into the one anatomical point that will bring 
about a paralysis of its prey.'* 

At the same time, 

‘we have seen that instinct is inflexible. It battles against every obstacle 
in order to fulfil its particular end. We saw how locusts marched out 
upon a river and allowed themselves tobe drowned in millions rather than 
change their instinctive course. We saw butterfies lost on the Hima- 
Jayan snow-line in obedience to that unswerving instinct which impelled 
them across the range. We saw spiders allowing themselves to be cut 
qo piece rather than change their instinctive device of sitting absolutely 


From such inflexibility it is a short step to folly. 

“Instinct, when it operates in the normal course, when it fuil the 
particular purpose for whi Particular instinct exists, acts with 
admirable wisdom and perfection. But divert that instinct from its 
normal course; try to turn it in some other channel; endeavour to make 
it do something which it was not originally intended to do, and the 
result is a course of action which astonishes us by its utter folly. ... 

“An insect may select the wrong species to mate with, another may lay 
on the wrong kind of food-plant, another may construct the wrong type 
of cocoon. ‘These are errors that run through the perfection, and their 
result is disaster and death. ... 

“What folly, we exclaim, in all these actions! Why can't the creatures 
just think a little and not fall into these stupid traps? They can't do so, 
for the instinct that impels their actions demands fulfilment, whatever 
the cost... . Their instincts, so amazingly exact and deliberate, have 
been given them only for one definite end. When applied to that end 
they are astonishingly perfect. ‘They act with foresight, with unerring 
logic, with results which seem even to surpass our reason, The 
must keep parasites out of her cell. What does she do? Smear the 
outside with glue. The caterpillars have to keep in a procession. What 
do they do? Cling to a thread. The trap-door spider wants to hide its 
door. What does it do? Cover it with moss. How foreseeing, how 
logical, how wise it is! Our reason could do no better. Perhaps it could 
not do as well. But divert the same instinct. Alter its course. Try to 
make it do something else. Give the wasp an enemy other than a para- 
site; make the caterpillar’s thread into an endless circle; take away the 
mossy environment of the spider. We have seen the result. Instinct 
goes on oblivious of such changes. Darkness takes the place of light.'? 


? Hingston, op. cit, p. a81. 
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"What is the bearing of these phenomena of insect life upon the 
history of Man? ‘The observer expresses the opinion 
that ‘we are not justified in making barriers between insect and 
human mentality’ and that ‘the minds of these humble creatures 
operate in the same way as the mind of Man in their main essential 
characteristics’. 

“Every animal, Man included, possesses two sets of mental activity: 
the one instinctive, automatic, innate; the other intelligent, plastic, and 

red. "These two activities are always blended. They may differ 
üinensely in degrees of development, but they never completely 
4 Separate from each other. 

The insect mind and the human mind differ mainly in the develop- 
ment of these two factors. Instinct predominates in the insect mind: 
intelligence in the mind of Man. Nevertheless, in both the Insect and 
Man these two factors definitely exist. But their minds have evolved 
along different channels, They have marched, so to speak, along diverg~ 
ing paths, the one developing the force of instinct, the other the force 
of reason, And eath has brought its own type of development to an 


Hee Tec ough predominant instinctive, possesses, also 


rings of reason. ictly the same is true of Man. Though his 

Fri e fed with rational j et underneath re those primi- 
tive instincts. . . .'? 

Tf our observer is right in this view of insect and human mentality 

@ and of the relation between the two, then his analysis projects a 

Tay of light upon the problem of our arrested human civilizations. 

‘The cause of their strange and tragic arrest, at a moment when they 

have already issued, quick-born, from the womb of Time and are 

standing, alive with youthful energy, on the threshold of their life- 

Course, may be explained, on this showing, in psychological terms 

Goa mental reversion from the human towards the insect type of 

mental rhythm: from the blundering but progressive mobility of 

Teason to the infallible but inflexible rigidity of instinct. In the life 

Of these arrested human civilizations one prominent feature is, as 

4 „we have seen, the degree to which their human members have 

become the slaves of habit; and the well-known process by which 

human habits are formed through some originally deliberate and 

Conscious action becoming automatic as a result of repetition is 

estly analogous to the hypothetical process by which insect 


1 iflincts may have arisen outtof automatized acts of intelligence.? 
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The existence of the five arrested human civilizations shows that 
the problem of he growth of civilizations is a genuine problem. 
‘The analogy between the human andthe insect soul gives us an 
inkling of the nature of this growth as it is manifested in the his- 
tories of our twenty-one civilizations which have not suffered arrest 
but have duly gone on growing after birth. 


B. THE NATURE OF THE GROWTHS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


AVING satisfied ourselves that the growths of civilizations 

present a problem, and having set ourselves the task of solving 

this problem by inquiring what the nature of these growths may be, 

let us start our inquiry by invoking a power which has already 

proved itself a very present help at another critical point in this 
study. Let us call in once again the aid of Mythology. 

The myth of the Book of Job and of e's Faust has given 
usan insight into the nature of the geneses of civilizations. We may 
find that equal light is thrown upon the nature of their growths by 
the myth of Aeschylus's Promethean Trik 

This line of approach to our new problem seems promising 
because the general structure of the two myths isthe same. In both, 
the theme is a conflict between two superhuman powers: a conflict 
between Zeus and Prometheus in this case, and a conflict between 
God and Satan or Mephistopheles in the other. In both myths, 
again, the field of this superhuman confit is a human being or 

human society which is also the stake for which the superhuman 
combatants are contending. ‘The role of Faust or Job is played in 
the Aeschylean myth by the Hellenic Society, which expands, in 
the poet's transcendent imagination, into Mankind at large. And, 
lastly, in both myths, the relative importance of the human and 
superhuman actors, as it appears in the mythological fantasy, has 
to be reversed when we come to the psychological interpretation. 
From this introverted angle of vision, the human field of conflict 
or prize of victory takes substance as the sole figure on the stage, 
while the superhuman combatants resolve themselves into con- 
flicting impulses in this human actor’s soul. 

"To this extent the two myths are analogous. The difference 
between them lies in the relation of the two superhuman combatants 
—or two conflicting human impulses—with one another. In the 
myth of Faust and Job, it is God—the receiver of the challenge— 
who wins the victory through finding an opportunity, in the chal- 
lenge presented by Satan or b Mephistopheles, for performing a 
new creative act from which God would otherwise have been in- 
hibited by his own perfection. In this myth, the challenger— 
Mephistopheles or Satan—is permitted by God to persecute a 
human victim, in order that the persecutor may suffer discomfiture 
and defeat. On the other hand, in the Aeschylean myth, the re- 


* Foran analysis of this myth, see IL C Gi) (b) 1, vol. i, above. 
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ceiver of the challenge, who in this myth is Zeus, is the loser of the 
battle. For Zeus, so far from yearning to perform a creative act, is 
anxious to stay as he is and to keep the Universe around him at a 
standstill; the challenge presented to Zeus by Prometheus, which 
calls the temper and policy of Zeus in question, moves Zeus to 
inflict a vindictive persecution upon his challenger; and in this act, 
which overthrows his cherished equilibrium, Zeus brings about his 
own defeat, while Prometheus, through suffering, wins his way to 
victory. 

When the superhuman and universal imagery of the Aeschylean 
drama is translated into terms of human time and place, the issue 
presents itself as the question whether or not the infant Hellenic 
Civilization is to grow. The crisis is specifically a crisis of social 
infancy. 

“We have before us something pre-classical. We have the daring of 
an age that has not yet been frightened. If Euripides had said of Zeus 
the things that Aeschylus says there would probably have been trouble. 
By his time people were afraid of the solvent and destructive effects of 
free speculation; in the time of Aeschylus they were still looking to the 
powers of the human intellect, to reason and free inquiry, as the great 
‘emancipators.”* 

Aeschylus sees Zeus as he is, and therefore he sees that Zeus has. 
to be saved, in spite of himself, by the Promethean challenge. 

This Aeschylean Zeus is the primeval Zeus: a superhuman 
counterpart of the Achaean barbarian war-lord, with the Olympian 
Pantheon for his turbulent war-band.? The historical feat 
Achaeans in overrunning the domain of the outworn Minoan 
Civilization and making themselves masters of its debris has its 
mythical reflection in the legendary feat of Zeus in overthrowing 
his divine predecessor Cronos Having accomplished this tour de 
force and mounted the throne of Olympus, Zeus has no other idea 
‘except to keep himself enthroned there, in solitary; motionless, 
tyrannical state, with his foot on the neck of a prostrate Universe, 
as the human barbarians, deposited in Crete by the ‘Dorian’ Vólker- 
wanderung, actually sat upon the enserfed Minoans,* and as the 
Nomadic invaders from the Steppes have sat upon the sedentary 
populations whom they have conquered in various times and places. 
Zeus, however, has not conquered Cronos by his own unaided 

] st: Prometheus Bound rama into EnlhRiyming Vera (London 
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powers. He has conquered him with the help of Prometheus; and, 
after their joint victory, he has to reckon with his Titanic ally. But 
Prometheus works—and works indefatigably—for everything in 
life that Zeus now wishes to rule out. For Prometheus is an in- 


growth-process, the Bergsonian élan vital. He knows that, unless 
Zeus keeps on the move, the new ruler of Olympus will inevitably 
be overthrown in his turn, like Cronos before him; and therefore 
he gives Zeus no peace. 
In every situation, Prometheus always ranges himself on the side 
of thought against force, of progress against arrest. 
When the Titans stand for force and Zeus for thought, Prome- 
theus takes sides with Zeus against his fellow-Titans. 
When first che immortals learned the taste of wrath, 
And strife arose and between them wound its path, 
Many would cast out Cronos from bis throne, 
That Zeus forsooth might reign, but many an one 
Swore that no Zeus should e'er be lord of heaven. 
Wise was I, but no force to me was given. 
To move the brood Titanic, born of 
And Sky. All crooked plans they turned to mirth 
In their great hearts, and thought full easily 
By strength to master all. But much to me 


‘That in this warfare not by strength at all, 
Only by thought, the conquerors should prevail. 
retiren al the tale, 
they nor heard my words nor looked at me. 
then I deemed it, if such things must be, 
T with Zeus, led by my mother's light, 
Should stand, will linked with will, in arméd fight; 


Thereafter, when Zeus seeks to make his newly won dominion 
secure by turning the universe into a desert and calling it peace, 
Prometheus remains true to his own role and thereby falls out with 

te ally. 


1 Aeschylus: Prometheus Vinctus, ll 201-22, Gilbert Murray's translation. 
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He had no care: bo coxa the we nce 
'o uproot, ta brood in its 3 
And boat took dnd piat at exi ind "^ 
Save me. I rose. I would not see Mankind 
By him stamped out and cast to nothingness... * 
In this fresh crisis in the cosmic drama, Prometheus fails to con- 
vince Zeus by sheer reason, as he had previously failed to convince 
the Titans. 
In every tyrant’s heart there springs in the end 
‘This poison, that he cannot trust a friend 
‘Thereupon, Prometheus sets the will of Zeus at defiance, and leads. 
Mankind onward and upward out of the darkness of the post- 
Minoan interregnum into the light of the Hellenic Civilization as 
it had come to shine at Athens in Aeschylus's own day. 
All that of art Man has, Prometheus gave? 
And he gave it by inspiring his human protégé and pupil with his 
‘own Promethean spirit: 


A thing of no avail 
He was, until a living mind I wrought 
Within him, and new mastery of thought.* 

For this thwarting of his will, Zeus takes his revenge upon 
Prometheus by turning against him the whole battery of his super- 
human force. 

Mercy I had for Man; and therefore I 

‘Must meet no mercy, but hang crucified 

In witness of God's cruelty and pride. 
‘Therewith, Zeus reveals himself as a tyrant and a blight; and the 
cosmic forces—Io and Oceanus and the Chorus of the Oceanides— 
which had been in sympathy with Zeus in his struggle with the 
‘Titans now turn against him. But these sympathies, which are 
inhibited by timidity from issuing in action, are of little avail to 
Prometheus in his contest of wills with his Olympian antagonist. 

In this contest, Prometheus is physically at Zeus’ mercy. Yet the 
victory is in Prometheus’ hands; for no torture that Zeus can inflict 
is able to overcome Prometheus’ will-power; and this will-power 
garde a secet that Zens fain would know: "The sere i „if 

persists in his static, tyrannical posture, he is dooming him- 
self to be overthrown, like his predecessors, by the brute force 


Te TT 
im 3L ‘See the whole passage, Il. 436-506, in which Prometheus reviews his 
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which he has deliberately enthroned in place of thought. This 
secret is the key of Zeus’ own destiny, and in the Prometheus Vinctus 
—the first, and the sole surviving, play of the Aeschylean Trilogy— 
we are shown Zeus trying, and failing, to wrest Prometheus’ secret 
from him—first by the mental pressure of a threatening message 
delivered by Hermes and finally, at the end of the play, by the brute. 
force of the thunderbolt. 


“The other two plays of the Trilogy, Prometheus Released and Pro- 
metheus the Torchbearer, are no longer extant, but there is enough evi- 
dence to show that the end was reconciliation. Prometheus endured for 
the sake of Man and the oppressed Elder Gods all the pains that Zeus 
could inflict; also Zeus himself “learnt by: "2 the lesson of for- 
giveness. He set free his old enemies, the Titans; he spared Mankind; 
he invented the right of the suppliant. These two elements are enough 
in themselves to make possible a reconciliation, but it seems certain that 
‘Aeschylus also brought in a third element. From the very beginning, 
Zeus was not quite what he seemed, . . 3 


How was Prometheus’ moral victory over Zeus attained? Was it 
that he stole a march on Zeus by bringing down the divine fire to 
Man concealed in a fire-stick or in a hollow reed? Or was it that he 
placed Zeus in the tactical dilemma of having to see his policy of 
immobility flouted or else depart from it himself in the act of taking 
up arms to defend it? But moral victories are not won by mental 
chicane; and the cause of Zeus’ surrender to Prometheus assuredly 
lies deeper. Zeus was ‘not quite what be seemed’ because there was 
an element of his ally-adversary's spirit in him—a glimmer of Pro- 
methean light in the soul of Zeus which Zeus himself was unable 
wholly to extinguish. It was this that gave Zeus his inkling that 
Prometheus possessed a secret which was big with the tyrant’s own 
fate, even though he could not divine what this secret was and could 
think of no better way of learning it than to extort it by force—until 
he found by trial that, for this purpose, force was unavailing. The 
reconciliation between Zeus and Prometheus was achieved because 
their conflict kindled into a flame the Promethean spark which was 
bee all the € in Zeus' soul. 

is is another way of expressing an aspect of the 
relation between these two powers which wb have poticed, by 
anticipation, above.* Zeus and Prometheus, who on the plane of 
Mythology appear as separate superhuman personalities, are seen, 
in a psychological analysis, to be two impulses in a single human. 


: E Hea Sein de it Pride pibot vee Agamemnon, I. 177-8, quoted in. 
PGR) Se ob, hota te 4 Bee p tri above. 
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soul which interpenetrate one another, however vehement their 


the Spartan fate, this was because, in a majority of Hellenic souls, 
during the centuries that intervened between the post-Minoat 
interregnum and the generation of Aeschylus (vivebat cirea 525- 
456 B.c.), the humane progressive civilizing éthos of the mythic 
Prometheus prevailed over the violent ‘die-hard’ barbarian éthos of 
the mythical Zeus. ‘Zeus was not quite what he seemed." He seemed 
a mere barbarian interloper; yet he must have been something more 
than that; or the historical fact that the Hellenic Civilization actually 
grew out of an Achacan barbarian root would be an inexplicable 
miracle.t 

‘The Promethean élan in the infant Hellenic Society carried it 
forward from genesis into growth and did not allow it to stand 
motionless, like a creature turned to stone, on the threshold of life 
"until its place on the open road should be taken by another. In the 
Hellenic Mythology the son who is greater than his father is born 
by Thetis not to Zeus (the power who, when reconciled to Prome- 
theus, stands, like God in Goethe’s Faust, for the divine whole). 
Achilles is born to Peleus (who, like Faust or Job, is no more than. 
the human part)? And thus Hellenic destiny works itself out as a 
process of growth within the bosom of the Hellenic Society, and not 
as a catastrophe in which the forces immobilized in the bosom of an 
arrested civilization are eventually released by the destruction of 
the social fabric within which they have been imprisoned, in order 
to clear the ground for a new attempt at construction from the 
foundations upwards, 
Pi Sten, op. cit tntroution, Bp Dg 
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The Promethean élan of the human intellect, which has been 
portrayed in mythological imagery by the Athenian poet, has been 
described in the corresponding terms of his own language by a 
modern French philosopher. 

Although we have to act only upon the objects around us, and 
although this was the original function of the intellect, the fact that the 
‘mechanical structure of the whole Universe is present in each of its 
parts has made it inevitable that Man should be born with an intellect 
virtually capable of embracing the whole material world. It is the same 
vith the intellect as with the sense of sight, “The eye likewise, has been 
made only for the purpose of revealing to us the objects upon which we 
are in a position to act; but, just as Nature has not been able to obtain 
the desired degree of visual power except by constructing an apparatus 
with an efficiency in excess of its object (in as much as we see the stars, 
although we are incapable of exerting action on them), in the same way 
she has given us, of necessity, along with the faculty of understanding 
the matter which we manipulate, a virtual knowledge of the rest and a 
power—likewise virtual—to make practical use of it.'* 

‘The same Western philosopher has retold the Aeschylean tale of 
the conflict between Prometheus and Zeus. 

‘Man, as he issued from the hands of Nature, was a being who was 
both intelligent and social, with a sociality which was calculated to 
reach its term in diminutive societies and with an intellect which was 
destined to serve both the individual life and the group life. But the 
intellect, dilating by its own efforts, has entered upon an unexpected 
development. It has liberated human beings from servitudes to which 
they had been condemned by the limitations of their nature. Under 
these conditions it has proved not impossible for certain human beings, 
with particularly rich [psychic] endowments, to re-open that which had 
been closed, pend m pei ln c taut tht which x would 

ve impossible for Nature to rm for Humanity at 3 
"Their example has eventually carried avay the est of Mankind, at least 
in imagination. The will has its genius, as well as the intellect, and 
genius defies all prognostication. ‘Through the medium of these wills 
inspired by genius, the dlan of Life that traverses Matter obtains from 
‘Matter, for the future of the Human Species, promises of which there 
could not even have been any question at the time when the species 
first took shaj One might say—to employ Spinoza’s terms in a 
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new meaning—that it is in order to return to Natura Naturans that 
we detach ourselves from Natura Naturata,’! 

In Bergson's philosophy, as in the poetry of Aeschylus, the 
personality of Prometheus- the genius of the Haman Intallect- is 
drawn for us with a masterly touch. Can we translate this Pro- 
methean image into terms of our own concept of Challenge-and- 
Response? We have found, by empirical observation, that the most 
stimulating challenge is a challenge of mean degree between an 
excess of severity and a deficiency of it.* Perhaps we can now gai 
deeper insight into this apparent ‘law’ by applying the myth of 
Prometheus to it, The characteristic of Prometheus is his élan, 
which carries him past the dead point at which Zeus would have 
stuck if Prometheus had not been there to carry Zeus away with 
him. And, in terms of Challenge-and-Response, the Promethean 
dlan suggests a consideration which has not engaged our attention 
in this context so far. So far, we have simply noted the truths, or 
truisms, that a deficient challenge may fail to stimulate the chal- 
lenged party at all, while an excessive challenge may break his spirit 
But what about the challenge with which he is just capable of 
coping? On a short view, this is the most stimulating challenge 
imaginable; and, in the concrete instances of the Polynesians and 
the Esquimaux and the Nomads and the 'Osmanlis and the Spar- 
tans, we have observed empirically that such challenges are in fact 
apt to evoke tours de force. We have also observed, however, that 
in the next chapter of the story these fours de force exact, from those 
who have performed them, a fatal penalty in the shape of an arrest 
in their development. And, therefore, on a longer view, we must 
pronounce that the evocation of the greatest immediate response is 
not the ultimate test of whether any given challenge is the optimum. 
from the standpoint of evoking the greatest response on the whole 
and in the end. The real optimum challenge is rather one which 
not only stimulates the challenged party to achieve a single success- 
ful response but also stimulates him to acquire a momentum that 
carries him on a step farther: from achievement to a fresh struggle, 
from the solution of one problem to the presentation of another, 
from momentary rest to reiterated movement, from Yin to Yang 
again. ‘The single, finite movement from a disturbance to a restora- 
tion of equilibrium is not enough, if genesis is to be followed by 
growth. And, to convert the movement into a repetitive, recurrent 
rhythm, there must be an élan which carries the challenged party 
through equilibrium into an overbalance which exposes him to a 
fresh challens and thereby inspires him to make a fresh response 
in the form of a further equilibrium ending in a further overbalance 

1 Berpon, op. cit, p. s5- See Part IL D in vol. ii, above. 
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—and so on in a progression which is potentially infinite. In 


earthly language: 
So tauml" ich von Begierde zu Genuss 
Und im Genuss " ich nach Begierde.! 


In heavenly language: 
Komm! Hebe dich zu höheren Sphären! 
Wenn er dich ahnet, folgt er nach. 

This dlan, working through a series of overbalances, can be 
detected in the course of Hellenic higun fion from the genesis of the 
Hellenic Civilization down to Aeschylus's day. 

The first challenge presented to the new-boya Hellenic Civiliza 
tion was the challenge of chaos and ancient night. The disintegra- 
tion of the 'apparented’ Minoan Society had left a welter of social 
debris—marooned Minoans and stranded Achacans and ‘Dorians’ 
—in the defunct society's derelict domain; and the first question 
was whether anew order would assert itself in this void and formless 
world. Would the sediment of an old civilization be buried under 
the shingle which the new torrent of barbarism had brought down 
in spate? Would the rare patches of lowland in the Aegean land- 
scape be dominated by the wilderness of highlands which ringed 
them round? Would the peaceful cultivators of the plains be at 
the mercy of the shepherds and the brigands of the mountains? 

This first challenge to the life of the infant Hellenic Civilization 
was victoriously met. As Héraklés, in his cradle, strangled the two 
serpents that had been sent to take his life, so the people of the 
lowlands of Hellas solved their problem of self-defence by estab- 
lishing their mastery over their aggressive highlander neighbours 
and their victory decided that Hells should be a world of cities and 
not of villages, of agriculture and not of pasturage, of order and not 
of anarchy. Yet the very success of their response to this first 
chillenge exposed the victors to a second, For a victory which 
ensured the peaceful pursuit of agriculture in the lowlands gave a 
momentum to the growth of population; and this momentum did 
not come to a standstill when the population reached the maximum 
density which agriculture in the Hellenic homeland could support. 
‘This limit was inelastic; for, in the Aegean World, the arable low- 
lands amount to only a small fraction of the total area of the count 
and the line at which the bare limestone skeleton of the land b 
out, as a barren mountain-side, above the level sediment of soil in 
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the valley bottoms is so sharp that the wayfarer pases from loam to 
rock, from field to wilderness, at a single step. Thus the very 
Succ of the response which the Hellenic Society had made to the 
first challenge exposed it to a second; and it responded to this 
Malthusian challenge as successfully as it had responded to the 


‘Herculean. 
‘The Hellenic response to the challenge of over: population took 
the form of a series of alternative experiments, The easiest 
most obvious method of solving the problem was adopted fst td 
was applied un Re orgie There- 


posing their wills upon their highlander seigibous at home in 
order to conquer new domains for Hellenism overseas. With the 
military instrament of the hoplite phalanx and the political instru- 
ment of the city-state, a swarm of Hellenic pioneers established a 
Magna Graecia in the toe of Italy at the expense of barbarian Itali 
and Chônes, and a new Peloponnese in Sicily at the expense of 
barbarian Sikels, and a Hellenic pentapolis in the Cyrenaica at the 
expense of barbarian Libyans, and a Chalcidicé on the north coast 
ofthe Aegean atthe expense of barbarian Thracians? Yet, once 
the very success of the response brought down a new chal- 
lenge upon the victors. For the expansion of Hellas from the coasts 
ofthe Aegean far and wide around the coasts of the Mediterranean 
Sras acf challenge to the other Mediterranean peoples the bar- 
barian victims and the Phoenician and Etruscan rivals of the Hel- 
lenic pioneers—whose vital interests were being jeopardized by 
these Hellenic successes; and eventually the non-Hellenes were 
stimulated by the Hellenic pressure upon them to bring the expan- 
sion of Hellas to a standstill: partly by resisting Hellenic aggression 
with borrowed Hellenic arts and arms, and partly by co-ordinating 
their own forces ona greater scale than the Hellenes themselves were 
able to achieve.’ Through the increasingly effective resistance of 
seen ge ppt pepene Sea 
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these opposing forces, the Hellenic expansion over the Mediter- 
ranean, which had begun in the course of the eighth century B.C., 
was brought to a standstill in the course of the sixth century after 
having lasted for some two hundred s» Meanwhile, the Hel- 
lenic Society was still confronted by the challenge of over-popula- 
tion, by which its expansion had originally been set in motion; and 
now that one method of solving the problem had been followed out 
to the point of diminishing returns, some alternative method had 
to be discovered. 

In this new crisis in Hellenic history, the required discovery was 
made by Athens, who became ‘the education of Hellas’ through 
learning, and teaching, how to transmute the expansion of the Hel- 
lenic Society from an extensive into an intensive process. This 
Athenian response to the Malthusian challenge has been described 
already in this Study,? and the description need not be repeated 
here. It need only be pointed out that this Athenian response was 
demanded because the pre-Athenian response to the same chal- 
Iengo had carried the balance of force between the Greeks and 

ir Mediterranean neighbours beyond the dead point of equi- 
librium until it had eventually orerbalanced into a situation in 
which the non-Hellenic resistance to Hellenic expansion made it 
necessary for the Hellenic Society to pursue the solution of the 
Malthusian problem by other means. 

Te was in the full élan of the Athenian response? that the Athenian 
poet Aeschylus wrote his Promethean Trilogy, in which the rhythm 
of overbalance is captured and immortalized in a myth. 

‘This rhythm, which thus appears in the of Aeschylus as 
well as in the pre-Aeschylean chapters of Hellenic history, has been 
apprehended, in a far distant time and place, by a modern North 
American poet. 


2 The phenomenon of “etberialization’, transmutation isan example, in 
Erg [i n eg di a a 
in voli, pp 4 s. tnd vol, pp, 39-4, above. Compare the similar policy for 
the stat Malthusin proble which was pursued by the Japanese Governement 
fom the tine of the Ws Conference of 0. spi-2 dan wo he the rpi 
September, 1931. (See Tc A. J.: Survey of International Affairs, 1931 (1 
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"It is provided in the essence of things that from any fruition of 
success, no matter what, shall come forth something to make a greater 
struggle necessary." 

This intuition of an American man of letters of the nineteenth 
century has been taken as a text by a twentieth-century English 
biologist. 

"Life can never be in equilibrium. Given the two well-established 
facts that living substance can vary and that living things, if left to 
themselves, would multiply in rapid geometrical ratio, then change in 
the status quo is inevitable. A state of equilibrium may for a time exist 
but every balanced organism is as it were pressing against every other, 
and a change in one means a rearrangement of them all... . 

"If one species happens to vary in the direction of greater indepen- 
dence, the inter-related equilibrium is upset and cannot be restored 
until a number of competing species have either given way to the in- 
creased pressure and become extinct, or else have answered pressure 
with pressure and kept the first species in its place by themselves too 
discovering means of adding to their independence. While the balance 
of power lasts, variation no doubt takes place, but there is no 
necessity to guide it. Once let a large favourable variation take place in 
a species, however, so giving it a handicap, and then for its competitors 
natural selection is at once made more active—they must perish or else 
adjust themselves by a variation, generally in a similar direction. So 
it comes to pass that the continuous change which is passing through 
the organic world appears as a succession of phases of equilibrium, 
each one on higher average plane of independence than the one before 
and each inevitably calling up and giving place to one still higher... 2 

"The same rhythm has been detected, in both the organic and 
the inorganic realm of the material world, by a South African 
statesman (often quoted in this Study) who is at the same time a 
philosopher and a student of Physical Science. 

‘A liar feature about the change in equilibrium in a physico- 
etes eate i at de f never sudes Sendo e pel nee 
equilibrium; the new is merely approximate, just as the old equilibrium 
was, We may say that the change is from too little to too much. A 
structure remains unchanged in spite of a small change in its inner 
equilibrium; hence the inner instability must pass certain limits before 
the readjustment in equilibrium takes place, tance of a super- 
saturated solution is a case in point, where the solidification or crystal- 
lization lags behind the conditions which bring it about. When the 
change does come, it again proceeds too far; it swings beyond the neces- 
sities of the case; it passes the limits of perfect equilibrium on to the 
other side, so to say. From too little adjustment it passes to too much 
adjustment, and again there is a condition of instability which has to be 

1 Walt Whitman, quote by Huxley, J. S., in The Individual in the Animal 
(Cambridge sor Usiversig Pn) p. 114 ases ep erp eee 
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righted by a swing back in due course. Thence arises the rhythmic 
character of change, which links it on to the rhythm of the life- 
processes, and shows that they spring from the same source in the inner 


mature of things. Hence arise also the definite. titative 
ee ich the New Physics reveals. E 

‘We may represent an organism as a moving developing equilibrium, 
hich je never perfectly adfusted boceuso le han a peret alight over- 
balance in the direction of development. Complete equilibrium is never 
attained and would be fatal if it were attained, as it would mean stagna- 
tion, atrophy, and death.’* 

"This philosophic and scientific intuition of the rhythm of Peer 
gress is confirmed by the keen eye of the horse-breeder, which finds 
the same points in the build of a thoroughbred. 

‘The more unstable, in a forward direction, is the equilibrium of a 
horse’s body during each LI any particular pace, the greater will 
be the speed that can be developed at that pace; because, the more un- 
stable the equilibrium, the more easily can the centre of gravity be 
brought forward. ‘This fact needs no mathematical investigation, for 
we all know that, if a n is bending forward, it is much easier to 
push him to the front than if he was leaning back. . . . It is evident that 
the chief advantage which is gained from the “crouching jockey’s seat”, 
as regards speed, is due to the fact that the forward position of the 
increases the instability of the equilibrium of the horse. . . . Di 
continued movement, any addition to speed obtained by increased 
stability of equilibrium necessitates increased muscular effort in main- 
taining the centre of gravity of the body at a suitable height.” 

"This homely illustration from the lore of horseflesh raises a 
question of general interest and of profound importance; for the 
horse, who is constrained by the instability of his equilibrium to 
repeat, and to go on repeating, an identic movement of his legs, is 
carried by this repetitive physical rhythm in a certain direction—‘a 
forward direction’—which is constant) Whatever the directive 
may be—whether it be the horse's own impulse to outstrip his 
competitors or the external stimulus of rein and whip and spur— 
its effect is to make the horse run, from start to finish, the race that 
is set before him.’ Is this element of direction an essential feature 
in the process of growth? 

In encountering this question we shall be wise to remind our- 
selves that the idea of ‘direction’ can have no literal application 

1 Com de dtl fli vic in enunciated, us one š 
USE hana soa! pg, by Mane Bana a ae 
im J. C.: Holism and Evolution, and ed. (London 1927, Macmillan), pp. 181 

f M. Ha Points of e Hore, sth ed. (London 

fupe, can H.: Points of the Horse, sth ed. (London 1930, Hurst and 
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except in the physical world, and that we must be on our guard 
against going astray when we apply the same idea metaphori 
in the psychic field. The movement of the Psyché is not ‘directed’, 
either by a deterministic push or by a teleological pull; and in the 
Promethean rhythm of challenge and response and recurrent chal- 
D differentiation passing over through integration into 
ifferentiation again—the thread of continuity which the repetitive 
character of the process revels requies a diferent metaphor to 
describe it. 


at long intervals, has been. 
the dream of the elect, realizes something of itself each time in acts 


‘Are these steps in pro 
en iont ying at the dine 
tion is the same as soon as we have agreed upon calli ‘movements 
steps in progress. Each movement will in fact then have to be defined 
as a step forward. But this is merely a metaphor; and if there were 
really a pre-existing direction along which Mankind had been content 
to advance, moral revivals would be predictable: the need of a creative 
effort for each of them would not be there, ‘The truth is that one can 
always take the latest of them, define it by a and say that the 
others contained a greater or lesser quantity of what the concept in- 
cludes, and that consequently all of them were stations on the road to. 
this. But things only take this form in retrospect. In reality, the 
changes were qualitative and not quantitative, and they therefore defied 
prediction. ‘There was, however, one side on which they presented in 
themselves, and not merely in their conceptual transcripts, a factor com- 
mon to them all. They were all of them attempts to open what was 
closed. . .. To push our analysis farther, we must add that these succes- 
sive efforts were not exactly the progressive realization of an ideal, 
because no idea that had been forged in anticipation would be able to 
Tepresent a sum of toquii of which, in creating itself, would 
be creating a special idea of its own. Yet, all the same, this diversity of 
efforts might well sum itself up in something unique: an lan," 

1 Bergson, Hen: Les Dewe Sources dela Morale ct dele Religion (Paris 1932, Alean), 
pp. 119-20 and 288-9. 
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Tne continuity here is not spatial but summative. As far as 
direction goes, the line of movement plotted out by the succession. 
of responses may be exceedingly erratic; and, whatever shape this. 
line may take, it has little or no symbolic significance, because the 
continuous progress that is achieved by the Promethean élan, as its 
response to one challenge exposes it to another challenge und so 
‘weiter, cannot be registered at all in the form of a curve. This pro- 
gress has rather to be conceived in terms of control and organiza- 
tion, as a progressive and cumulative increase both in outward 
mastery over the environment and in inward self-determination or 
self-articulation on the part of the individual or the society that is in 
process of growth. A teleological formula may be adequate to ex- 
ess any single term in the progression; but it may become mis- 
Eding when it is applied to the summation of the whole series; 
and in attempting to express this whole—in which the essence of 
growth consists—we shall find the concepts of mastery and articu- 
lation more illuminating than any others. 

A teleological formulation of the transit from one integration to 
the next differentiation into which it overbalances is given in the 
following passages from a ‘post-war’ English Anti-Utopia from 
which several quotations have been made in this Study already. 

‘ “Don't you wish you were free, Lenina?” 


vin 
the children that at five. But wouldn't you lite to be free to be happy 


body else's way.” 
“I don't know what you mean”, she repeated. . .. 

"Once you began admitting explanations in terms of purpose—well, 
‘you didn't know what the result might be. It was the sort of idea that 
might easily de-condition the more unsettled minds among the higher 
castes—make them lose their faith in happiness as the Sovereign Good 
and ‘ake to believing, instead, that the goal was somewhere beyond, 
somewhere outside the present human sphere; that the purpose of life 
‘was not the maintenance of well-being, but some intensification and 
refining of consciousness, some enlargement of knowledge," 

When ‘purpose’ is interpreted in this somewhat esoteric sense of 
an dlan which transcends not only the individual situation and the 
individual act but also the individual personality or social group, 
then it becomes virtually identical in meaning with the concepts of 
progressive mastery of the environment and progressive self-deter- 
mination; and this identification is explicitly made in the following 
an} user, Aldous: Brave New World (London 193, Chatto and Windus), pp. 106 
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passage from the pen of the South African philosopher-statesman 
whom we have so often quoted. 


"Evolution is a fact of observation and experience, and it shows a 
from Matter to Life; from Life to more Life and to 


i to or 
is making for some greater whole. And the pull of this greater whole is 
Magali i Emo creat Te 
Perhaps this is as far as we can penetrate into the nature of the 
growths of civilizations. ‘The process by which they grow makes 
the next demand upon our attention, 


? Smuts, J. C.: Holiom and Evolution, and ed, (London 1927, Macmillan), pp. 185-7. 


C. THE PROCESS OF THE GROWTHS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 
I. THE CRITERION OF GROWTH 
(d) INCREASING COMMAND OVER THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


Mf E have seen that the growths of ciilizations areintheirnature 

progressive movements, Civilizations grow through an dlan 
that chries them from challen through response to further chal- 
enge and from differentiation through integration to differentiation 
again. We have also seen that this kind of progress cannot properly 
be described in the spatial metaphor of ‘direction’, For the progress 
which we call growth is a cumulative progress, and its cumulative 
character is apparent in both its outward and its inward aspect. In 
the Macrocosm, growth reveals itself as a progressive and cumula- 
tive mastery over an external environment; in the Microcosm, as a 
progressive and cumulative inward self-determination or self-articu- 
lation. In either of these two manifestations of growth—the external 
or the internal—ave have a possible criterion of the progress of the 
dlan itself. Let us examine each manifestation in turn from this 
standpoint. In considering, first, the progressive conquest of the 

environment, we shall find it convenient to subdivide the 

external environment into the physical environment, constituted by 
non-human Nature, and the human environment—which, for any 
given human society at any given moment, consists of all the other 
human ties with which it finds itself in contact. Let us begis 
our examination with the human environment, interpreted in 
sense, 

The progress made by any growing civilization in the conquest 
ofits human environment may be measured, for practical purposes, 
in terms of geographical expansion. For, seeing that the greater 
part of the habitable world may be presumed to have been occupied 
already, in some fashion and to some degree, by primitive human 
societies before ever any human society entered on the path of 
iphical expansion of any society in process of. 

or never have taken place except at some 
other society's expense. On this showing, the geographical ex- 
pansion ofa civilization can be taken as a fair index of its progress in 
conquering its human environment; and this index is not only fair 
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but convenient, since expansion is a process which is easy to observe 
and measure, We have now to ask ourselves whether expansion isan 

equally good criterion of a civilization’s growth—in the compre- 
Madre sonsa which incindes ‘growth in wisdom as well asin stature. 
If we are to answer our question in the affirmative, we cannot be 
content with merely showing that geographical expansion is a 
possible and occasional concomitant of in its wider and 
deeper sense. We must demonstrate that it invariably accompanies 
growth and that it also invariably comes to a standstill if a civi 
tion suffers abortion or arrest or breakdown and disintegration. 
More than that, we must demonstrate that the correlation of geo- 
graphical expansion with growth is as definite as its correlation with 
the conquest of the human environment: that such expansion keeps 
pace, in its rapidity and its extent, with the élan of the growth of 
which it is assumed to be the criterion; and that, conversely, it not 
only comes to a halt when growth is arrested, but gives place to 
contraction when a civilization disintegrates and is finally reduced 
to vanishing point when disintegration ends in extinction. If we 
amplify our original question in these terms and seek to answer it 
by applying our well-tried empirical method, we find that on every 
count the answer proves to be in the negative. 

In the matter of sheer geographical range, an empirical survey 
reveals the widest diversity in the actual expansion of different 
civilizations whose respective achievements in this field are fairly 
comparable, without revealing any corresponding difference in the 
degrees of growth attained by the several civilizations which are in 
question in each instance. 

For example, there was an age-long competition between the 
Egyptiac, Sumeric, and Minoan civilizations for expansion into 
the no-man’s-land of Syria which lay between them; and in this 
competition the Egyptiac Civilization was decidedly less successful 
than either of its rivals. At an early date in the history of this 
generation of civilizations, the Egyptiac culture pushed up the 
coast of Syria as far as Byblos : at the northern end of the Lebanon. 
Yet although it was the first in the feld, and notwithstanding its 
success in making its way along the forbidding Phoenician section 
of the coast (where the Lebanon range falls steeply into the sea, 
with no coastal plain between)! the Egyptiac culture failed to 
penetrate into the interior of Syria before the far more distant 
Sumeric Society had succeeded in annexing this part of Syria to its 
own domain? Finally, the original field of Egyptiac expansion 
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along the Syrian coast was captured from the Egyptiac Society, 
after the Egyptiac cultural ascendancy here had prevailed for some 
‘two thousand years, by the Minoan Society, which, in the Völker- 
wanderungen of the fourteenth to twelfth centuries B.C., succeeded 
in establishing itself not only in Cyprus (a natural field of expansion 
for a maritime power from the Aegean), but even on the Syri 
mainland, and this on the southernmost section of the Syrian coast 
on the very threshold of Egypt itself! In other directions, likewise, 
the Egypte Society shows to equal disadvantage, in terms of 
‘geographical expansion, by comparison with its two neighbours. 
"The percolation of the Egyptiac Civilization up the Nile exhibits 
neither the range nor the drive of the maritime expansion of the 
Minoan Civilization into the Mediterranean or the overland ex- 
pansion of the Sumeric Civilization over South-Western Asia and 
but beyond into Europe and into India. Yet manifestly this marked 
inferiority of the tiac Civilization in ive power cannot 
be taken as a token of any corresponding deficiency in the élan of 
its growth; for an intuitive view of the histories of the three civiliza- 
tions here in question gives the impression that the Egyptiac Civili- 
zation grew at least as fast and as far as either of the two others. 

Or let us compare the expansion of the Hellenic and Syriac 
civilizations with that of their seniors in their own generation—the 
Indic and the Sinic. The two Mediterranean civilizations display 
the same expansive power as the older Minoan Civilization, to 
which they are both related. ‘They not only expand overseas, 
from the Levant and the Aegean down the whole length of the 
Mediterranean and out through the Straits of Gibraltar into the 
Atlantic. They show an equal capacity to expand thereafter over- 
land, in the opposite direction, into the interior of Asia; and here 
they reach and impinge upon the Indic and the Sinic worlds before 
ever the Indic and the Sinic societies have crossed their own thres- 
holds in order to go out to encounter them. Just as the Minoan 
Civilization had once deposited its Philistine pioneers—or refugees 
—on the threshold of Egypt, so the two Mediterranean civilizations 
deposit on the thresholds of India and China their exotic styles of 
art and their exotic scripts. 

In India, the Kharoshti script is certainly derived from the 
Aramaic alphabet and the Brahmi script possibly derived from the 
Phoenician ? while in the Far East the scripts employed in modern 
times by the Manchus and the Mon; to convey their own 
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languages are likewise derived from the Syriac Alphabet and not 
from the Sinic characters—an extraordinary testimony to the 
superiority of the Syriac over the Sinic Civilization in expansive 
power, considering that Manchuria and Mongolia lie close up 
against the Great Wall, in immediate proximity to the homeland 
Of the Sinic culture, whereas both countries are separated by the 
whole breadth of Asia from the Syrian birthplace of the scripts 
which they have actually adopted." 

As for styles of art, the modification of the Hellenic Style which 
was worked out in North-Western India, after the intrusion of 
Hellenism upon the Indic World, between the second century B.C. 
and the second century of the Christian Era, was afterwards carried, 
by Mahayanian Buddhist missionary enterprise, through the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin and the Tarim Basin into North-Western China, to 
become the germ of the Far Eastern art which has superseded the 
pre-Helleno-Buddhist style of the ancient Sinic Society. 

"Thus the expansive power of the Syriac and Hellenic civiliza- 
tions has been vastly greater than that of the Indic or the Sinic. 
Yet, who will venture to affirm dc tically that the Syriac and 
Hellenic civilizations have surpassed the other two in their general 
and genuine growth? 

inadequacy of the geographical criterion in the case in point 
is exposed by the fact that the Indic Civilization, which had waited 
on its own ground for Hellenism to bring a new style of art to its 
door, thereafter assumed the expansive role on its own account and 
became the carrier by which the Hellenic style was conveyed, over 
the last long stage of its immense journey, from the Indus to the 
‘Tarim and from the Tarim to the Yellow River. For (as has just 
been mentioned) Hellenic art reached the Far East as the instru- 
ment of Mahayanian Buddhist propaganda, and the Mahayana, of 
course, was a creation of Indic souls. This extraordinary differ- 
ence in the degree of the expansive power which the Indic Civiliza- 
tion has put forth in this or that geographical direction has struck, 
and baffled, the mind of a great modern Western authority on Indic 
religion, who finds himself reduced to an arbitrary explanation 
which is really no explanation at all, 

"Ideas, like empires and races, have their natural frontiers. "Thus 
Europe may be said to be non-Muhammadan. Similarly, in the 
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regions west of India, Indian religion is spuradic and exotic, . . . But 
Tie et o e vaiuence af india has been notable in entent, 
strength, and duration.’ 

1f we glance next at the pair of civilizations ‘affliated’ to the 
Syriac Civilization, we find no difficulty in deciding that the Iranic 
Civilization, which swallowed up the Arabic in the third century 
after the simultaneous birth of both,? has grown further than the 
sister-civilization which has been its victim. Yet, if geographical 
expansion be the index of growth, it can only be said that, in this 
instance, the index is singularly uninformative; for, in terms of ex- 
pansion, the discomfited Arabic Civilization makes just as good a 
showing as the triumphant Iranic. The expansion achieved by the 
Iranic Civilization in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era is impressive enough, whether we follow its course 
into South-Eastern Europe or into the Deccan or on to the Eurasian. 
Steppe; but it is no more impressive than the contemporary and 
subsequent expansion of the Arabic Civilization up the Nile and 
across the Sahara into Tropical Africa and over the Indian Ocean 
into Indonesia, In this instance, at any rate, the attempt to use 
geographical expansion as a criterion of growth is a conspicuous 

lure. 


Or let us compare the growths of the two sister-civilizations—the 
Babylonic and the Hittite—which are both related to the Sumeric. 
On an intuitive view, the Hittite Civilization, in the course of a 
shorter life, would appear to have gone farther in its growth than 
its Babylonic sister. Yet the geographical expansion which the 
Hittite Civilization achieved in the sixteenth to thirteenth centuries 
3.c. through the militarism of the Khatti Power was not so wide as 
the expansion of the Babylonic Civilization in the ninth to seventh 
centuries B.c. through the militarism of the Assyrians. 

We find the same absence of correlation between geographical 

ion and genuine growth if we extend our survey from the 

Old World to the New. In the first generation of indigenous 
American civilizations, the Mayan culture appears to have shown 
greater expansive power than the Andean, At any rate, at the dawn 
of Andean history there is some shadow of archaeological evidence 
for Mayan influence along the stretch of South-American coast- 
line on which the Andean Civilization then emerged,* while there 
appears to be no trace of any counterflow of Andean cultural in- 
luence from South America into Central America until the time 
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of the interregnum between the disappearance of the Mayan Civili- 
zation and the emergence of the related Yucatec and Mexic 
civilizations'—an epoch which, in Central America, marks the 
transition from the first generation of civilizations to the second. 
Yet it would be arbitrary to assert that the Mayan Civilization went 
farther than the Andean in its growth. And when we come to make 
a comparison between the two American civilizations of a younger 
generation—the Mexic and the Yucatec—which are both ‘affliated’ 
to the Mayan Civilization, we find not merely an absence of corre- 
lation between expansion and growth, but an actual contrariety. 
"While the Yucatec culture kept within the bounds of its own Central 
American peninsula, its Mexic neighbour not only occupied the 
Mexican Plateau but radiated northwards into North America as 
far as the Great Lakes? Yet there can be little doubt that the 
Yucatec Civilization had achieved a greater measure of growth than 
the Mexic by the time when it suffered at Mexic hands the same 
fate that, in the Old World, was to be suffered by the Arabic 
Civilization at the hands of the Iranic. 

In our own World in our own day we have the most imposing 
spectacle of expansion of any that are on record, For the first time 
in human history, so far as we know, one single human society has 
now succeeded in expanding until it has come to embrace within 
its system all the habitable lands and navigable seas on the face of 
the planet. There could hardly be a greater difference in degree of 
expansive power than the difference which has appeared in recent 
times between the world-wide expansion of our own Western 
Civilization and the relative immobility of the other surviving 
civilizations. Every one of these other civilizations has been con- 
tent to remain within its own bounds while the ever expanding 
Civilization of the West has washed round its coasts, encircled its 
frontiers, knocked at its gates, broken through its defences, and 
forced an entrance into its inmost citadel. Yet at this very moment, 
when the‘ Westernization’ of the non-Western civilizations is making 
headway at an unprecedented rate and is being carried tounforeseen 
lengths, Homo Occidentalis has been overtaken by a mistrust of his 
own élan and an uncertainty about his own future which (to judge 
by the precedents) are ominous symptoms. 

‘These Western misgivings in the heyday of our Western ex- 
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pansion will not appear fantastic in the light that is thrown upon the 
present situation of our Western Society by the histories of the 
abortive and the arrested civilizations. For three out of the four 
abortive civilizations! and four out of the five arrested civilizations* 
went uncommonly far in their geographical expansion; yet in all 
these cases any correlation between expansion and growth is ruled 
out a priori, since the abortive civilizations ceased to grow before 
coming to birth and the arrested civilizations in their infancy. 

‘Thus the empirical test plainly shows that, while the progressive 
and cumulative conquest of the human environment may y perhaps 
be measured fairly in terms of geographical expansion, this geo- 
graphical index is not a criterion of growth. And indeed the only 
‘social ‘law’, apropos of geographical expansion, which it is possible 
to discern appears to operate in a contrary sense; for the correlation 
which this law suggests is not between geographical expansion and 
social growth, but between geographical expansion and social 
retardation. 

‘There seems to be some warrant for the formula that, as a rule, 
the social effect of geographical expansion in an outward direction 
from the geographical centre of a'civilization towards the periphery 
is equivalent to a retardation of social progress in the Time-dimen- 
sion: a retardation which, in acute cases, may pass over into an 
arrest and in extreme cases into an actual retrogression. 

A good example of this phenomenon is the history of our modern 
Western ‘Renaissance’? In Northern and Central Italy, where 
this intellectual movement originally came to birth, it emerged as 
early as the fourteenth century of the Christian Era and attained 
its highest point of intensity in the fifteenth. On the other hand, in 
England the equivalent centuries were the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, in France the seventeenth and eighteenth, in Germany the 
eighteenth and nineteenth; so that the German Aufklärung of the 
age of Goethe corresponded in character to the phase through 
which the Renaissance had been passing in Italy some four centuries 
earlier. In fact, this modern Western Renaissance was a kind of 
social wave, first generated in Italy, which took an appreciable time 
to travel outwards from its centre of dispersion to other parts of the 
original homeland of the Western Civilization in Western. Europe. 

‘The operation of our law becomes more strikingly apparent when 
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we examine the social effects of the propagation of our Western 
Civilization from its homeland in Western Europe into the new 
domains which it has acquired by colonization overseas. For the 
popular notion that the overseas éthos is essentially radical, if not 

ressive, turns out to be illusory on a closer view. It is true that, 
in the technological field, the challenge of having to wrestle, short- 
handed, with an untamed Physical Nature has sometimes stimu- 
lated the Western overseas pioneers who have been exposed to this 
ordeal to make remarkable mechanical inventions; and it is also 
true, as we have seen in another connexion,! that the very process of 
transmarine migration has a disintegrating effect upon the migrants’ 
social heritage which offers an opportunity for new social creation. 
"This opportunity was taken, with brilliant results, by the Scandi- 
navian settlers in Iceland and the Hellenic settlers in Ionia; but it is 
an opportunity and no more, which the overseas settler is at liberty 
to take or leave as he chooses. It is equally in his power to justify 
the proverb that caelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
"Transmarine migration is merely a possible stimulus and not an 
automatic and infallible forcing-process of mental growth; and, if 
this stimulus evokes no response, there is little virtue in the stimu- 
lus to mechanical invention which overseas settlement in an un- 
developed country likewise administers; for the feld of mechanical 
invention—however great the pioneer's progress in this field may 
be—lies, after all, on an extremely superficial plane of social life. 
So that, in neglect of manifest opportunities and in spite of super- 
ficial appearances, the colonial éthos may prove, in any given 
historical instance, to be mentally old-fashioned. And such old- 
fashionedness is undoubtedly the hall-mark of our modern Western 
Overseas World. 

‘At an earlier point in this Study,? we had occasion to glance at 
the living museum of the Egyptiac Society in the predynastic age 
which is provided, down to this day, by the Dinka and the Shilluk 
barbarians on the upper reaches of the White Nile. Within the 
compass of a far shorter Time-span, we can observe, in modern 
‘America and Antipodea, a number of living exhibits’ of Western 
social conditions which are no longer extant in Europe. In our 
twentieth-century Quebec and Appalachia and Charleston and 
‘Transvaal and Peru and Macao, we have living museums of a seven- 
teenth-century or sixteenth-century Normandy and Ulster and 
England and Holland and Castile and Portugal.+ And, even in the 
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technological field, the overseas settler is not invariably an inno- 
vator. As an offset to those "Yankee Notions’ which we are inclined 
to regard as characteristic of the modern Western Overseas World 
as a whole, we may remind ourselves that, down to the first half of 
the nineteenth century, the descendants of the Spanish settlers in 
‘New Mexico and Texas still rode forth to war equipped with lance 
and shield—an equipment which, in Spain itself, was already 
ludicrously obsolete by the time when Cervantes was writing Don 
ixote! The quaintness of these latter-day Don Quixotes of the 
lew World made a vivid impression upon the minds of the English- 
descended American pioneers who encountered and discomfited 
the Spanish-descended Texans and New Mexicans in the early 
decadesof thenineteeathcentury. Yetourtransmarine Don Quixote, 
if he had ‘had his eyes skinned’, might have turned the laugh 
against Uncle Sam; for while the Spaniard of New Spain had clung 
to the Buropean miliary equipment of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury,! the New Englander, on his side, had preserved a vestige of 
the civilian costume of the same period in the shape of the steeple- 
crowned hat? And Don Quixote might also have noted that the 
wave of the Italian Renaissance, which had swept over Spain in the 
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ion of Cervantes and over Germany in the generation of 
jethe, only irrigated New England in the generation in which 
Texas was conquered from its Spanish-descended occupants by 
‘Sam Houston and his fellow-filibusters. Moreover, the intellectual 
renaissance of Houston's respectable fellow-citizens and contem- 
poraries in New England—an Emerson and a Longfellow and à 

joreau and a Hawthorne—passed over as swiftly and as abruptly 
as an Indian Summer. 

When the landscape of the Catskill Mountainsinspired Washing- 
ton Irving to conceive the myth of Rip van Winkle, an overseas 
genius was really expressing in mythological imagery the essence of 
the overseas experience; and, at bottom, this experience is common 
to the whole Overseas World, It has overtaken the hustling New 
Yorker and the sharp-witted New Englander, as well as the citizen 
of Charleston or Cuzco, or the Appalachian mountaineer, or the 
Afrikander farmer, in whose outward bearing its effects are more 
manifestly apparent. 

"The phenomenon is conspicuously manifest in the field of re- 

ion. The most old-fashioned form of Protesta: 
living faith to-day is the ‘Fundamentalism’ of the Missi 
the most old-fashioned living Catholicism is the Cathol 
Quebec, or the faith of Mexican Guadalajara with its militant 
“Cristeros’, who wage a chronic guerrilla war against the modernism 
of the Mexican Revolution with all the zeal that used to animate 
their Crusading forefathers when they fought against Islam in 
medieval Spain. In Russian Orthodox Christendom, again, we 
find ‘the Old Believers’ surviving on the periphery of the Russian 
Empire, in Siberia and the Caucasus and on the Eurasian Steppe. 
And on the peripheries of the ci-devant Syriac and Indic worlds we 
find the most primitive extant survivals of Syriac and Indic religion. 
‘The most primitive forms of Judaism survive, as we have seen, i 
the peripheral fastnesses of the Caucasus and the Crimea and 
‘Abyssinia and the Yaman; and Abyssinia is also the home of a 
Monophysitism which is the most primitive living specimen of any 
form of Christianity.) In a similar pattern, we find the Hinayana 
surviving on the southern periphery of the ancient Indic World in 
Ceylon and Burma and Siam, and the Tantric form of the Maha- 
yana on the northern periphery in the fastness of Tibet 

Our law that geographical expansion produces social retardation 
may also be illustrated from the philological field. In Appalachia, 
forms of English speech are still alive that have become extinct in 
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the British Iles, and flk-songs are still sung that have been fo 
gotten in their European homeland. Again, the most old-fashioned 
living dialect of the Castilian language is to be found to-day, not in 
the Peninsula, but among the Castilian-speaking Jews in the Near 
East who are descended from Jews expelled from the Peninsula in 
the fifteenth century.! We find the same phenomena in the Far 
East. The most old-fashioned living dialects of Chinese are those 
which are spoken in the provinces of the Southern Seaboard from 
Kiangsu to Kwangsi inclusive; and these provinces were colonized 
by Chinese settlers from the North as lately as the time of the T'ang 
Dynasty Similarly, in the ancient Syriac World, we find the 
‘Canaanite language surviving as a living language in the colonial 
domain of the Syriac Society in North-West Africa at least six 
centuries after it had been superseded in its Phoenician and 
Palestinian homelands by the intrusive Aramaic.3 

"The evidence of Archaeology accords with that of Philology. 
We have noticed already how in ‘pre-historic’ Scandinavia, on the 
periphery of the Old World, the successive techniques that had 
arisen in the central regions and had gradually radiated outwards 
each continued to be practised by Scandinavian craftsmen for many 
centuries after they had been superseded by technical innovations 
in Sumer and Egypt and Crete.* Similarly, we find that the Minoan 
style of technique and art survived in Sicily and Cyprus, at the 
western and eastern extremities of the Minoan World, after it had 
become extinct in the Cretan homeland of the Minoan culture;? 
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while the Hittite style and technique and pictographic script like- 
wise survived in Northern Syria, at the south-eastern extremity of 
the Hittite World, after their extinction in the homeland of the 
Hittite cultu « om the Anatolian Pate. - 

mu je direct effects ical expansion u 
social growth. Returning now to our inquest, we may next observe 
that, on an empirical test, a good case can be made out for a correla- 
tion of geographical expansion, not with social growth, but, on the 
contrary, with social disintegration. 

Let us take, for example, the history of the Hellenic Civilization, 
We have noticed, above! that, at one stage of its history, the Hel- 
lenic Society met the challenge of over-population by geographical 
expansion on the grand scale; that, after some two centuries, this 
expansion was brought to a halt by the successful resistance of 
certain non-Hellenic forces; and that Hellenism responded to this 
new challenge by changing over from the extensive to the intensive 
method of economic development as a new way of dealing with the 
persistent problem of over-population under the new conditions 
which the stoppage of expansion had imposed. ‘To Hellenic ob- 
servers, looking back at short range upon this particular crisis of 
Hellenic history, the period of readaptation, when the Hellenic 
Society was transforming the élan of its growth from an extensive to 
an intensive rhythm, had all the appearance of a time of tribulation. 
As Thucydides saw it, from the age of Cyrus and Darius ‘Hellas, 
was repressed from all sides over a long period of time, with the 
consequence that, in this period, she neither performed any great 
co-operative achievement nor showed any enterprise in the parochial 
life of the individual city-state communities? As Herodotus saw 
it, ‘the three successive generations covered by the reigns of Darius 
Hystaspes-son and Xerxes Darius-son and Artaxerxes Xerxes-son 
saw Hellas overwhelmed by more troubles than she had had to 
suffer from fit to last during the twenty generations preceding 
Darius's accession’. ‘The modern reader finds it difficult to realize 
that, in these melancholy sentences, the two greatest of all Greek 
historians are describing the age which, in the sight of posterity, 
stands out in retrospect as the acme of the Hellenic Civilization: 
the age in which the Hellenic genius performed those great acts of 
creation, in every field of social life, which have made Hellenism 
immortal. Herodotus and Thucydides felt as they did about this 
creative age because it was an age in which, in contrast to the age 
before it, the geographical expansion of the Hellenic World was 
being held in check by the pressure of more potent external forces. 

+ See I. B (i), vol. i, pp. 24-5; Il. D (ii), vol. ii, pp. 39-49; and Part III. B, 
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Yet there can be no question but that, during this century between 
the accession of Darius and the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, 
the dlan of the growth of the Hellenic Civilization was greater than 
it had been during the two immediately preceding centuries, when 
the maritime expansion of Hellenism over the Mediterranean was 
in flood-tide. And ifa Herodotus or a Thucydides could have been 
endowed with superhuman longevity to enable him to observe the 
Sequel, he would have marvelled to Bnd dat the breakdown of the 
Hellenic Civilization in the Peloponnesian War (a catastrophe 
which Thucydides lived to record) was followed by a fresh outburst 
of geographical expansion—the expansion of Hellenism overland, 
inaugurated by Alexander—which not only equalled but far sur- 
passed the earlier maritime expansion of Hellas in material scale. 
During the two centuries that followed Alexander's passage of the 
Hellespont, Hellenism expanded in Asia at the expense of all the 
other civilizations—the Syriac and the Egyptiac and the Babylonic 
and the Indic—which it encountered on its path. And, for some 
two centuries after that, it continued to expand, under the Roman 
aegis, in the barbarian hinterlands of the Hellenic World in Europe, 
Yet these were centuries during which the Hellenic Civilization 
was palpably in process of disintegration! 

‘Thus, in Hellenic history, we observe that the élan of growth 
was at its maximum in an age when geographical expansion was at 
a standstill; that this age of geographical stagnation, which was the 
great age of spiritual activity, was a relatively short interval which 
was followed, as well as preceded, by a considerably longer period 
in which geographical expansion was going forward ly; 
and that in the second of these two periods, when the Hellenic 
Civilization was already in process of disintegration, the drive of the 
geographical expansion was even more.vigorous than it had been 
in the earlier period when the Hellenic Civilization had been still 
in process of growth. This Hellenic illustration suggests that, if 
xpansion has any correlation with growth at all, the ratio isinvese; 
or, in other words, that geographical expansion is a symptom not 
social growth but of social disintegration. no 

‘This inference from the Hellenic case is fortified by a similar 
survey of the histories of other civilizations, 

An inspection of Syriac history, for example, reveals a pattern 
comparable to that which we have just detected in Hellenic history. 
‘The great creative period of Syriac history—the age of the Prophets 
of Israe!—was a period in which a previous Syriac expansion from 
the Levant into the Western Mediterranean had been brought to a 
standstill and even driven into retreat by the competitive maritime 
expansion of the rival Hellenic Civilization in the eighth to sixth 
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centuries B.c. Simultaneously, the Syriac Society was being harried 
from the opposite quarter by a violently aggressive movement on 
the part of the Babylonic Society in the guise of Assyrian militarism, 
In the latter part of the sixth century B.C., the Syriac World secured 
relief from these external pressures. In the maritime zone of con- 
fict, the transmarine Syriac communities of Phoenician origin suc- 
ceeded in checking the Hellenic advance by allowing one of their 
‘own number, the city-state of Carthage, to unite and organize their 
forces under her hegemony. In the continental zone, the Aramaeans 
and Israelites who had been transplanted, by the ruthless policy of 
Assyrian militarism, from their homes in the interior of Syria to the 
western rim of the Tranian Plateau, succeeded in turing the tables 
against their Babylonic oppressors by imparting their own Syriac 
culture to their Median and Pernan fellow. Victims t En 
eventual result that the Empire of the Medes and Persians, which 
entered into the Assyrians’ heritage, came to perform the functions 
of a Syriac universal state. Thus, from the latter part of the sixth 
century B.C. onwards, the Syriac Civilization was holding its own 
again in the Western Mediterranean and was entering upon a new. 
career of expansion on the Asiatic mainland, Yet this time of re- 
gained mastery over the human environment and of renewed material 
prosperity, as measured by geographical expansion, was nota period 
of spiritual growth. In the spiritual history of the Syriac Society, 
the interval between the sixth century P.C. and the second presents 
itself as a time of relative stagnation, After the turn of the political 
tide in the generation of Cyrus, Syriac souls were not again stimu- 
lated to fresh spiritual endeavours until the time when Hellenism 
renewed its attack on the Syriac World by attempting, under the 
leadership of Alexander and his successors, to capture its entire 
continental Asiatic domain and by succeeding, under the leader- 
ship of the Romans, in overthrowing the Carthaginian Power in the 
‘Western Mediterranean. ‘These latter days, in which the Syriac 
World was no longer expanding territorially but was standing once 
again on the defensive, were the days in which the Syriac genius 
created the Psalms and the New Testament and the Confessions of 
Saint Augustine. It will be seen that, in Syriac as in Hellenic his- 
tory, geographical expansion and spiritual growth appear to vary 
inversely to one another. 

As for the Babylonic Society, it displayed singularly little ex- 
pansive power at any stage of its history. After its emergence from 
the post-Sumeric interregnum (circa 1875-1575 B.C), it never ex- 
panded at all until the rise of Assyrian militarism, which was itself 
a symptom of Babylonic disintegration; and this militant Assyrian 

3 See I. C (i) (b), vol. i, pp. 79-82, and II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 137-8, above. 
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form of Babylonic expansion was more apt to evoke cultural anti- 
pathy than to prepare the way for cultural conquests. The excep- 
tion which proves the rule is the case of Urartu (Ararat): a 
barbarian principality in the highlands of Armenia which bore the 
full brunt of Assyrian aggression, and at the same time adopted the 
Babylonic culture, in the course of the ninth and eighth centuries 
B.c.i—apparently on the principle of keeping an enemy at bay by 
fighting him with his own weapons. 

Tn Egyptiac history it is much the same story. The incorporation 
of the Upper Nile Valley into the domain of the Egyptiac culture— 
the only substantial and permanent enlargement of this domain that 
was ever achieved after the close of the pre-dynastic age—was not 
accomplished until after the Egyptiac Civilization. had broken down 
and had passed through its “Time of Troubles’ and had entered 
into its universal state. Nubia was annexed to Egypt politically 
under ‘the Middle Empire’ ; but it was not until after this original 
Egyptiac universal state had broken down and had then been 
restored in the shape of ‘the New Empire’ that Nubia was assimi- 
lated culturally to the homeland of Egyptiac culture down-stream 
from the First Cataract. In Syria, again, it was not until the time 
of ‘the New Empire’ that the ancient Egyptiac sphere of influence 
in this quarter was extended from the coast to the interior: from 
Byblos to Naharayn. 

In Sumeric history, similarly, the first known intrusion of the 
Sumeric culture into Syria from its homeland in Shinar was the 
raid of the Sumerian militarist Lugalzaggizi, who carried his arms 
from the basin of the Tigris and Euphrates to the shores of the 
Mediterranean; and Lugalzaggizi’s career of military conquest was 
‘one of the outward symptoms of the breakdown of the Sumeric 
Civilization.’ The ensuing Sumeric "Time of Troubles’ saw the 
‘expansion of the Sumeric Civilization in another direction: across 
‘Anti-Taurus and Taurus on to the Anatolian Plateau And the 
radius of Sumeric influence had never before been so wide as it 
finally came to be in the time of the Sumeric universal state: the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad and its continuation in the Amorite 
Empire of Hammurabi. 

‘Again, the Minoan culture attained its widest range of radiation 
in the phase which our modern Western archaeologists have 
labelled ‘Late Minoan III"; and this phase did not begin until after 
the sack of Cnossos circa 1425 B.C.: that is to say, not until after the 
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catastrophe in which the Minoan universal state—'the Thalasso- 
cracy of Minos'—had broken up and given place to the interregnum 
in which the Minoan Society went into liquidation. The hall-mark 
of decadence is stamped upon all the material products of Minoan 
culture dating from this third phase of the ‘Late Minoan’ period 
which our archaeological discoveries have brought to light. The 
handiwork of ‘Late Minoan IID’ falls below that of the preceding 
phases of Minoan culture in standard of workmanship and in 
artistic power as conspicuously as it outranges all previous Minoan 
handiwork in its geographical distribution. In this Minoan instance, 
it looks almost as if a deterioration in the quality of craftsmanship 
was the price which had to be paid for an expansion of ‘output’; 
and the moment at which this apparent sacrifice of quality to 
quantity was made seems to be coincident with the beginning of the 
end of the Minoan Civilization. 

In Sinic history it is much the same again. During the age of 
growth, the domain of the Sinic Civilization does not extend beyond 
the Basin of the Yellow River. It is during the Sinic ‘Time of 
"Troubles'—the Period of Contending States'—that the Sinic World 
incorporates into itself the Yangtse Basin on the south and the 
plains beyond the Pei-ho, in what is now the province of Chihli, on 
the opposite quarter. Ts'in She Hwangti, the founder of the Sinic 
universal state, carries the political frontiers of the Sinic World up. 
to a line which is still delimited by the Great Wall; the Han 
Dynasty, which enters into the Ts'in Emperor's labours, pushes 
forward the Sinic frontiers still farther until they come to embrace 
the whole of the southern seaboard of China and the whole of the 
‘Tarim Basin. Thus, in Sinic history, the periods of geographical 
expansion and of social disintegration are contemporaneous. 

So they are, likewise, in the history of the younger Far Eastern 
Society to which the Sinic Society is ‘apparented’, In the main 
body of the Far Eastern World, on the Asiatic mainland, it is again 
the“ Time of Troubles’ that is the period of expansion. The intrusion. 
of the Eurasian Nomad barbarians, Khitan and Kin, on to the Far 
Eastern Society’s domain in the role of conquerors—a trespass 
which convicted the invaded society of decadence on the political 
plane—provided a social channel along which the Far Eastern cul- 
ture radiated out into the homelands of the barbarian invaders. The 
Mongol invaders, who brought the Far Eastern "Time of Troubles" 
to a close by establishing a Far Eastern universal state, served the 
Far Eastern culture as carriers through whom it propagated itself 
round the western as well as the eastern coasts of the Eurasian 
Steppe and out beyond into the domains of remote and alien civiliza- 
tions. Through the instrumentality of the Mongol empire-builders 
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— short-lived though the Mongol Empire was—the art of the dis- 
integrating civilization of the Far East gave an inspiration to the art 
of the infant civilization of Iran ;and itis possible and even probable, 
‘though still non-proven, that the Far Eastern invention of printing 
was introduced through the same agency into Western Burope.' 
This role of the Mongols was afterwards taken over by the last of 
the barbarian invaders, the Manchus, who reconstituted the Far 
Eastern universal state which-the Mongols had founded, but which 
the Mongol Power bad been unable to maintain against the indi- 
genous reaction led by the Ming The Manchu Empire has been 
the vehicle through which the Far Eastern Society— taking its 
savage conquerors captive’ once again—has expanded in these latter 
days by incorporating Manchuria: a territory approximately equal 

rea to the combined areas of France and Germany as delimited 
in the peace-settlement of 1919-20. 

‘This correlation between expansion and disintegration is charac- 
teristic of Far Eastern history not only in the main body of the Far 
Eastern World on the Continent, but also in the offshoot of the 
Far Eastern Society in the Japanese Archipelago. In the Japanese 
variant of Far Eastern history, as we have already had occasion to 
notice at an earlier point in this Study,’ geographical expansion and 
social disintegration stand to one another in a manifest relation of 
cause and effect. In Japan, the Far Eastern Civilization broke down 
and entered on its "Time of Troubles’ in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century of the Christian Era, when the barbarized—or re- 
barbarized—Japanese feudal nobility in the Kwanto asserted them- 
selves at the expense of the unmilitary Imperial Court in Yamato: 
the Japanese province in which the exotic Far Eastern culture had 
found a second home after its first introduction into the Japanese 
“Archipelago from Korea. ‘This transfer of power from the cultivated 
men of peace to the uncouth and unruly men of war dealt the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan a blow from which it never recovered. 
‘And when we inquire who these usurping Japanese war-lords were 
and what was the basis of their ascendancy, we find that they were 
the backwoodsmen who, for several centuries past, had been ex- 
tending the bounds of the Far Eastern Civilization on the Main. 
Island of Japan at the expense of the barbarian Ainu. Through 
this long-continuing and ever-victorious border warfare, the back- 
woodsmen had developed the prowess in arms and acquired the 
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wealth in land which eventually gave them their ascendancy over 
the Imperial Court; but, in the self-same process, the backwoods- 
men had been losing their own grip over the culture which it was 
their mission to propagate; and accordingly, when these Japanese 
backwoodsmen supplanted the Japanese courtiers, who had per- 
formed the tour de force of conserving the exotic Far Eastern culture 
in an alien social climate, the political revolution brought with it a 
cultural set-back, since the re-barbarization of the backwoodsmen 
now began to react upon the entire Japanese body social. ETT. 
instance, again, quality was sacrificed to quantity. A geographical 
expansion was purchased at the price of a social reapse, T 

offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Society in Russia had 
much the same history, in this respect, as the offshoot of the Far 
Eastern Society in Japan. Tn this cuc--es we have also noticed 
already in another connexion'—there was a transfer of power from 
the second home which the exotic Orthodox Christian culture had 
made for itself in the Upper Dniepr Basin at Kiev to the new do- 
main which was conquered by the Russian backwoodsmen from 
the barbarian Finns in the Upper Volga Basin; and this shift of the 
social centre of gravity of Orthodox Christian Russia from the 
Dniepr to the Volga—from Kiev to Vladímir—was duly followed 
by a social breakdown for the same reasons that account for the 
parallel course of events in the history of Japan. Social relapse was. 
the price of geographical expansion here again; and this expansion. 
did not cease during the ensuing "Time of Troubles’ (circa A.D. 
1075-1475), when the Russian city-state of Novgorod succeeded in 
spreading the Russian version of the Orthodox Christian culture 
from the Baltic to the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean. Thereafter, 
when the Muscovite Power brought this “Time of Troubles’ to 
a close by uniting all the Russian principalities under its own 
dominion in a Russian universal state,? the expansion of the Russian 
Orthodox Christendom proceeded at an unprecedented rate and on 
an unprecedented scale, It took the Muscovites less than a century 
to spread their dominion and their culture across the whole breadth 
of Northern Asia. In A.D. 1552, the eastern frontier of the Russian 
World still stood at a point on the River Volga west of Qazin. By 
A.D. 1638, the frontier had been carried forward to the shores of 
the Sea of Okhotsk. In this case, again, geographical expansion 
was a concomitant, not of social growth, but of social decadence. 
‘This correlation still holds good when we extend our survey 
from the Old World to the New. In Andean history, for example, 
Chile was brought within the ambit of the Andean culture for the 
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first time by the military conquests of the later Incas; and the Inca. 
Power was the Andean universal state: the penultimate stage in the 
decline and fall of the Andean Civilization. In history, the 
expansion of the Mayan culture on to the Mexican Plateau and into 
the peninsula of Yucatan seems to have occurred at a time when 
the Mayan Civilization was approaching its mysterious end! In 
Mexic history, the radiation of the Mexic culture over North 
America as far as the Great Lakes was contemporary with the 
Mexic Time of Troubles’, when the Aztecs were warring down the 
other states-members of the Mexic World and were thrusting their 
way forward towards the establishment of a Mexic universal state* 
"There remains a certain residue of doubtful or exceptional cases. 
"The Yucatec Civilization, for example, appears—in sharp contrast 
to its sister-civilization, the Mexic—to have never expanded at all 
beyond its original homeland in the Yucatan Peninsula down to the 
time when its absorption into the Mexic body social cut its history 
short. The Hittite Civilization, which likewise came to a sudden 
violent end through the impact of an alien body, did previously 
expand in one direction—from the Anatolian Plateau into Northern 
Syria—and it may be questioned whether this expansion occurred 
in a time of growth or in a time of decadence. The question cannot 
be answered with any assurance, since the premature ending of 
Hittite history makes its life-line difficult to read, Yet we may 
reasonably conjecture that the collapse of the Hittite Society under 
the impact of the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung, in the early years 
of the twelfth century B.C., was the nemesis of the militarism in 
which the Khatti Power had been indulging for some two centuries 
past. In other words, we may interpret Khatti militarism as a 
symptom of Hittite social disintegration; and since the propagation 
of the Hittite culture in Northern Syria was a direct result of the 
conquest of that region by Khatti arms, it seems to follow, on this 
line of reasoning, that the correlation of geographical expansion 
with social disintegration is borne out by the course of Hittite 
history as far as we can make it out. 
We have also to consider certain cases in which a civilization 
ars to have had an outburst of geographical expansion in its 
inhaney without suffering any immediate arrest in its growth, Cases 
in point are the maritime expansion of the Hindu Civilization into 
Indonesia and Indo-China in the latter part of the first millennium 
of the Christian Era; the expansion of the Arabic Civilization from 
the Lower into the Upper Nile Basin in the fourteenth century of 
the Christian Era; and the contemporaneous expansion of the 
* Sinden H. J.: The Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central Amarica (New York 
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Iranic Civilization in three different directions: into South-Eastern 
Europe and on to the Eurasian Steppe and into the Deccan. On. 
closer inspection, however, we observe that all these three ci 
tions belong to the ‘related’ class; and that their infantile expansions. 
are explicable as a ‘carry-over’ from previous movements of ex- 
pansion, in the same directions, in which the antecedent civiliza- 
tions had been engaged in the last days of their senile decay. Thus 
the expansion of the Iranic Civilization into South-Eastern Europe 
through the agency of the ‘Osmanlis continues the previous ex- 
pe of the antecedent Syriac Civilization into Anatolia which 

d taken place through the agency of the Saljüqs during the 
post-Syriac and pre-Iranic interregnum. "The expansion of Islam 
into the Deccan similarly follows on from its previous expansion 
into Hindustan. And on the Eurasian Steppe Timur Lenk treads 
in the t had been left on the sand by the Ilek Khans 
and the Khwürizm Sháhs.! In the same way, the early Arabic ex- 
pansion into Tropical Africa and the early Hindu expansion into 
Indonesia are simply the continuations of movements which had 
already been under way during the interregna in which the senile 
Syriac and Indic civilizations had disappeared and from which 
their infant successors had emerged. Inall the caseshere in question, 
the movement of expansion is traceable, not to some new impulse, 
but merely to the vestige of an old momentum. 

So far, then, our survey appears to have revealed to us only two 
clear cases—namely, the maritime expansions of the Syriac and the 
Hellenic Civilization into the Western Mediterranean in the earlier 
half of the last millennium 8.c.—in which a geographical expansion 
has been the concomitant, not of social disintegration, but of social 
growth. We may add to these examples the overland expansion of 
the main body of Orthodox Christendom into the Caucasus on the 
‘one hand and into South-Eastern Europe on the other ;? for this 
expansion took place before the outbreak of the great Romano- 
Bulgarian War of A.D. 977-1019, in which the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization suffered its breakdown. Finally, we may enlarge this 
list of clear exceptions to our apparent law of the correlation between 
expansion and disintegration by citing certain obvious cases from 
our own Western history: for example, the expansion which the 
Western World achieved in its infancy when it absorbed into its own 
body social the abortive Far Western Christian and the abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization on its Atlantic fringes 3 its contemporary 
expansion on the European Continent from the Rhine tothe Vistula 
at the expense of the North European barbarism, and from the Alps 
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to the Carpathians at the expense of the Hungarian advance-guard 
of Eurasian Nomadism; and its subsequent maritime expansion 
into every corner of the Mediterranean Basin, from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the mouths of the Nile and the Don, in the widespread 
though ephemeral movement of conquest and commerce for which 
the most convenient short title is ‘the Crusades' 

Tn these three instances in our Western history, we have clear 
cases of geographical expansion being neither accompanied nor 
followed by any arrest in the expanding civilization’s growth. But 
‘we cannot cite these incidents from our own past experience with- 
out evoking in our minds a question concerning our present situa- 
tion and our future prospects—a question which is of the deepest 
interest to us in our generation, though, just because we stand in 
mediis rebus, we are reduced to mere guesswork in seeking for the 
answer. The question arises out of the fact that the whole geo- 
graphical expansion of our Western Society in all the earlier chap- 
ters of its history has been utterly dwarfed in scale by the modern 
Western tide of world-wide *Westernization' which set in towards 
the close of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era and is flowing 
in full flood in our day. As we contemplate this titanic movement— 
a movement which is sweeping over allthe habitable lands and navi- 
gable seas on the face of the planet and which is undoubtedly the 
most important social phenomenon of recent times—we find our- 
selves speculating whether this is a concomitant of growth, like the 
three earlier bouts of Western expansion which we have already 
cited, or a symptom of disintegration, like the majority of the 
examples from the histories of other civilizations which we have 
encountered in the course of the foregoing survey. 

Our only clue to the solution of this riddle of the future, in which 
our own destinies are involved, is the dim and perhaps deceptive 
light which may be obtained by analogy from the history of some 
other civilization which has already run its course from start to 
finish, so that the whole story is known. 

If we seek such light from the history of the Hellenic Civilization 
which is 'apparented' to ours, we perceive first that the earlier 
instances of expansion in our own history—those Western expan- 
sions which unquestionably occurred in an age when our civiliza- 
tion was still in process of growth—are the analogues of the early 
expansion of Hellas over the Mediterranean. Indeed, this early 
maritime expansion of the Hellenic Society, which wes in progress 
from about 725 to 525 B.C. and which thus occupied approximately 
the fifth and sixth centuries of Hellenic history (dating from the 
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emergence of the Hellenic Civilization out of the post-Minoan 
interregnum), corresponds chronologically as well as morphologic- 
ally with the early maritime expansion of our own civilization in the 
same quarter which is covered by the name of the Crusades; for the 
200 years between A.D. 1095 and A.D. 1291, which are the two con- 
ventional termini of the Crusading period, are approximately equiva- 
lent, in our Western horoscope, to the fifth and sixth centuries of 
Western history (dating from the emergence of our Western Civili- 
zation out of the interregnum which followed the dissolution of the 
"'apparented" Hellenic Society). Pursuing our analogy, we perceive 
in the next place that, between the end of the Crusades and the 

inning of our Western expansion, there is an interval 
during which the tendency of our Western Society toexpand is held 
in check by the pressure of external forces. This period of geo- 

phical constriction, which runs from about A.D. 1275 to A.D. 
1475, may be taken as the analogue of the period of similar geo- 
graphical constriction which runs in Hellenic history from the rise 
of the Carthaginian and Achaemenian Empires to the generation of 
Alexander the Great. We have ol already that these two 
centuries of Hellenic history saw the Hellenic genius come to its 
finest flower. We may now observe that thetwoanalogous centuries 
of our Western history witnessed the Italian Renaissance. 

Up to this point, then, the analogy works out effectively; and 
we have now to consider whether we are to carry it through to its 
bitter end. Are we to find a Hellenic analogy to our modern 
Western expansion in the latter-day dissemination of Hellenism, 
along furrows ploughed by Macedonian and Roman arms, as far as 
India in one direction and Britain in the other? ‘This analogy, like- 
wise, works out, if we choose to apply it, both in the matter of date 
and in the matter of scale; and if we do apply it, we shall be 
giving an answer—and a melancholy answer—to the question of 
the significance of our modern Western expansion in the horoscope 
of our Western Civilization. In Hellenic history, the denouement 
of the plot makes it clear that this latter-day expansion, which 
Began with Alexander's passage ofthe Hellespont and closed with 
Agricola’s conclusion of the conquest of Britain, was not 
merely a concomitant of social disintegration but was actually a 
symptom of the malady. Shall we follow the argument whither it 
is leading us, and nerve ourselves to pass the same judgement upon 
the modern expansion of our Western Society which began with 
the triumphant voyages of da Gama and Columbus and which now 
seems to be carrying us, their successors, into seas that run so high 
that Leviathan himself can scarcely breast the waves? Or shall we 
refuse to believe, on the strength of mere analogy, in a prospect 
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which cannot be confirmed by observation, and insist, since this. 
prospect happens tobeunpleaant upon: giving ourselves the benefit 
of the doubt: 

In whichever of these alternative mental directions our personal 
temperaments may incline us to turn, our mental reaction to this. 
Western case in point is likely to be highly subjective; but, for our. 
present purpose in this Study, we can afford to leave the interpreta- 
tion of our modern Western expansion in suspense; for our survey 
has really demonstrated already that the correlation between geo- 
graphical expansion and social disintegration holds good at any rate 
on the whole. 

‘How are we to account for this apparent social law? One obvious 
explanation is offered by the phenomenon of Militarism ;for Militar- 
jsm—as we shall sec at a later point in this Study!—has been by far 
the commonest cause of the breakdowns of civilizations during 
the four or five millennia which have witnessed the score or 80 of 
breakdowns that are on record up to the present date. ism 
breaks a civilization down by causing the local states into which the 
society is articulated to collide with one another in destructive 
internecine conflicts. In this suicidal process, the entire social 
fabric becomes fuel to feed the devouring flame in the brazen bosom 
‘of Molech ‘The single art of war makes progress at the expense of 
all the arts of peace;! and, before this deadly ritual has completed 
the destruction of its votaries, they may have become so expert in 
the use of their implements of slaughter that, if they happen for 
a moment to pause in their orgy of mutual destruction and to turn 
their weapons for a season against the breasts of strangers, they are 
apt to carry all before them. 

‘A case in point is the latter-day expansion of Hellenism to India 
and to Britain between the fourth century B.c. and the first century 
of the Christian Era; for the roads which this expansion followed 
had been opened by Macedonian and by Roman arms, and those 
arms had been wrought up to an irresistible efficiency in the long- 
drawn-out internecine warfare between the Great Powers of the 
Hellenic World in which Athens failed to establish her hegemony 
and Rome succeeded in delivering ‘the knock-out blow”. 

1us,in Hellenic history, Militarism was at least, responsible 
for the latter-day expansion of the Hellenic Weld well as for 
the disintegration of the Hellenic Society with which this expansion 
was contemporaneous. Yet this military explanation of the correla- 
tion between expansion and disintegration does not go very deep. 
For mere military conquest does not in itself ensure the acceptance 
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of the victors’ culture by the vanquished. And although the propa- 
gation of Hellenism through the Macedonian conquests in Syriac 
Asia and the Roman conquests in barbarian Europe is proof that 
this consequence may sometimes follow, this Hellenic example 
appears to be an exceptional case. It more frequently happens that 

je vanquished make the military victors their cultural captives— 
as the Romans themselves were captivated by the Greeks, And 
if a subject people fails to win this cultural compensation for its 
military and political discomfiture, it is likely to acquire a positive 
animus against the culture of its alien masters. For example, the 
cultural effect of Assyrian militarism was to make the Assyri 
Aramaean and Israelite victims impervious to the influence of the 
Babylonic culture of which the Assyrians were representatives— 
eee the fact that this Babylonic culture had the advan- 
tage over the Syriac culture in both antiquity and prestige. More- 
over, when the Median barbarians, who had likewise been scarified 
by the Assyrian harrow, had to make their choice of a civilization 
among the existing civilizations that came within their horizon, 
they found the Babylonic culture of their Assyrian oppressors less 
attractive than the Syriac culture of their Aramaean and Israelite 
fellow sufferers. Thus, in this Babylonic instance, the process of 
military conquest, so far from promoting the spread of the con- 
querors' culture, was a serious handicap to it. And this Babylonic 
experience has perhaps been commoner than the Hellenic. 

"The deeper explanation of our law that the geographical expan- 
sion of a society is facilitated by its disintegration is to be found in 
the nature of the social process by which such expansion is brought 
about. For, as we have seen, geographical expansion is an index of 
the encroachment of one society upon the domain of another; such 
‘social encroachment is accomplished by social assimilation; and 
this social assimilation is the outcome of ‘social radiation’. This is 
not the place for any detailed consideration of this phenomenon, 
which is examined in other parts of this Study? For our present 
purpose, we may confine ourselves to noting the fact that in social, 
as in physical, radiation a ray is a composite affair which requires 
to be diffracted into its elements in order to penetrate a foreign 
body. A composite ray of white light makes its way through a prism 
by disintegrating into the spectrum, in which the elementary com- 
ponents of white light are separated out instead of remaining fused 
together. The social rays in which the psychic energies of societies . 
are radiated are similarly compounded of different elements— 
economic, political, and cultural—and a social ray has likewise to be 
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152 THE PROCESS OF THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
diffracted into its elementary components in order to penetrate an 


alien body social readily. 

In successful cases of social penetration it is usually the material 
economic apparatus of the radiating society that works its way into 
the alien body social first. An Afghan or an Eskimo ventures to 
adopt some attractive Western ‘gadget’ like a rifle or a sewing- 
machine or a gramophone because this ‘gadget’ appears to be de- 
tachable from the main structure of the Western Civilization. In 
being offered an alien tool or toy, the stranger is not ostensibly 
being asked to adopt, along with it, the alien institutions and ideas 
and éthos in which this alien product has originated. If the Afghan 
were told that he could only obtain a rifle made in Britain on con- 
dition that he introduced the British Constitution into Afghanistan 
and became a convert to the Anglican Church and emancipated his 
womenfolk, then even his craving for the Western weapon would 
probably not suffice to overcome his consternation at the prospect 
of having to turn his whole life upside down. He would forgo the 
coveted rifle and content himself with his ancestral weapons rather 
than cease to walk in his ancestral ways: In other words, an expan- 
sive civilization does not easily penetrate an alien civilization so long 
as its rays remain undiffracted and therefore only play upon the 
alien body social in their composite form—the form in which their 
economic and political and cultural elements are fused together. 
Now this is the form in which the rays of social radiation are 
‘emitted from a civilization so long as that civilization is in process 
of growth. For the texture of a ray is determined by the fabric of 
the radiating body; and it is one of the characteristics of civiliza- 
tions in process of growth that all the aspects and activities of their 
social life are co-ordinated into a single social whole, in which the 
‘economic, political, and cultural elements are kept in a nice adjust- 
ment with one another by an inner harmony of the growing body 
social. On the other hand, when a society breaks down and goes 
into disintegration, it is one of the symptoms of this social malady 
that the previous harmony between the economic, political, and 
cultural elements in the body social gives way to a discord; this 
discord in the fabric of the radiating body is reproduced, in the 
form of diffraction, in the rays which the body now emits; and 
these diffracted rays of the disintegrating civilization have greater 
power to penetrate the tissues of alien social bodies than the 
undiffracted rays which the same civilization used to emit in 
the time before the breakdown, when it was still in the growth 


stage. 
"Puis is perhaps the underlying explanation of the law, which we 
have inferred from empirical observation, that social disintegration 
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is a more favourable condition than social growth for geographical 
expansion. 

On this showing, we are almost warranted in regarding 
graphical expansion as a social disease: an elephantasis or fatty 
growth; a running to stalk or a running to seed; the malady of the 
Reptiles, who turned huge on the eve of being surpassed by the 
‘Mammals;t or the malady of Goliath who grew to gigantic stature. 
in order to succumb to David; or the malady of the ponderous 
Spanish galleons which were routed by the English mosquito-fieet. 
‘And we may compare this disease of expansion with the mania for 
big buildings, which is a well-known symptom of declines and falls. 
In the realm of the social insects, this is the significance of the 
titanic scale and massive structure of the sky-scrapers built by the 
termites; which make ants’ nests look careless and shapeless by 
comparison, Yet 

"In termites the amount of degeneration accompanying social evolu- 
tion in. much greater than in the ants, and this degeneration seems 
to have been brought about very largely by an increasing need for pro- 
tection. With greater elaboration and solidity of nest architecture the 
termite colonies shut themselves off more and more from the outside 
world; and all the castes, except the winged males and females, lost 
thei eyes and the tough consistency of their integument. They thus 
Came to resemble the molluscs, crustaceans and certain fishes and 
reptiles which have withdrawn within heavy protective armour and 
have given up participating in the free competitive and co-operative 
life of their environment. ‘The ants, with the exception of certain sub- 
terranean species, have not been inveigled into adopting this passive 
and timorous mode of life. 

This illustration from the history of an insect society has its 
parallels in the histories of human civilizations. In Egyptiac history, 
for example, the building of the Pyramids not only celebrates the 
triumph of the Egyptiac Civilization, but registers its apogee and 
heralds its breakdown; and at the latter end of the story, when the 
breakdown has been followed by a "Time of Troubles’ and this 
“Time of Troubles’ by a universal state, and when ‘the New Empire" 
has trodden for a second time the round which ‘the Middle Empire’ 
had trodden before, we find the same mania breaking out once 
more in the colossal temples and colossal statues of the Ramsids.+ 
In Hellenic history, again, there is no excess of bulk in the incom- 
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ible works of art which a Pheidias and an Ictinus created for 
'ericlean Athens; and, a century after the breakdown, Alexander 
can still deprecate, as a misdirection of effort and a lapse of taste, 
the flattering suggestion that Mount Athos shall be carved into a 
colossal bust in Alexander's own image." In the decline of Hellenic 
art, the craving for colossality does not become prevalent until the 
Roman age. But in that penultimate age of Hellenic history the 
Colosseum and the Baths of Caracalla and the Baths of Diocletian 
and the Basilica of Constantine are colossal symptoms of the same 
social disease which is also manifest in the colossal dimensions of 
the Roman Empire itself. 

Constantine, whose pile of bricks and mortar still insolently 
dominates the Forum, has had to steal from the monuments of his 
predecessors the little bas-reliefs which he requires for the orna- 
‘mentation of his triumphal arch, because in Constantine's day the 
master of the Roman World can no longer find any living sculptor 
who has either the technical skill or the creative originality to carve 
new bas-reliefs for him. Is the excessive bulk of the basilica the 
monument to an ‘inferiority complex’ in the mind of the prince 
who has ordered the building and decreed its scale? Does Con- 
stantine pile concrete on concrete and rubble on rubble in order to 
assert his power to command material resources and to produce 
material effects, even if his sculptors cannot emulate the frieze of 
‘Trajan’s Column or the bas-reliefs of Augustus's Altar, not to speak 
of the metopes of the Parthenon? And if we are right in this inter- 
pretation of Constantine's work and in this analysis of his state of 
mind, how are we to interpret the colossal works on which our own. 
Western Society is expending its energies in our day: the 'sky- 
scrapers’ which we pile up on land, and the ‘liners’ which we launch 
on the ocean? By another route, we have arrived at the same 
question concerning our own Western destiny which has already 
confronted us in contemplating the spectacle of the colossal expan- 
‘sion of our own Western Civilization over the face of the Earth. 

On this interpretation, a declining society is apt to hasten the 
day of its dissolution by squandering its diminishing store of vital 
energy in material performances on an excessive scale, not so much 
out of a wanton megalomania as in a vain effort to give the lie to its 
own unacknowledged but agonizing consciousness of incompetence 
and failure and doom. 


(Ë) INCREASING COMMAND OVER THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Perhaps we may now take it as proved that the criterion of the 
growth of a civilization is not to be found in the progressive and 
* Plutarch, Life of Alexander, ch. lxxii. 
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‘cumulative conquest of the human environment, as measured on 
the index of geographical expansion. We have next to see whether 
the conquest of the physical environment will provide us with the 
criterion for which we are in search; and in this field the obvious 
index of progress is an improvement in technique. Between an 
improvement in technique and a progress in the conquest of the 
physical environment, a definite correlation may fairly be assumed 
to exist. Is there evidence of an equally definite correlation between 
an improvement in technique and a progress in social growth? 

This latter correlation is taken for granted in a classification— 
invented by our modern Western sociologists and readily accepted 
by the popular Western mind—in which a supposed series of stages 
in the improvement of material technique is taken a indicative of 
a corresponding succession of chapters in ‘the progress of Civiliza- 
ion’. Te this scheme of thought, koman progress te epresented ae 
a sequence of ‘ages’ which are distinguished by technological labels: 
the Palaeolithic Age, the Neolithic Age, the Chalcolithic Age, the 
Copper Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age, with a 
culmination—or climacteric—in the Machine Age in which our 
latter-day Homo Occidentalis has been privileged to live. In spite 
of the wide currency which this classification enjoys in our day, it 
will be wise to examine it critically; for, without prejudice to the 
empirical test, we can point out several grounds on which it is 
suspect even a priori. 

Tt is suspect, in the first place, by reason of its very popularity; 
for the hold which this classification has obtained over the popular 
mind is not due to any reasoned intellectual conviction of its 
theoretical merits. ‘The technological classification has been ac- 
cepted widely and uncritically because it has appealed to the 
emotions of a society which has been fascinated by its own recent 
technical triumphs. In inventing this scheme of thought, our 
sociologists have caught the popular fancy ; but in their own mental 
process they themselves have succumbed to the subtle and in- 
sidious influence which a historian’s local and temporary environ- 
ment always and everywhere exerts upon the trend of his historical 
studies. This is a phenomenon which we have examined in general 
terms already;! and we may therefore absolve ourselves from 
re-examining it here ad hoc, and may pass on to our next point 
forthwith. 


A second reason for regarding the technological classification of 
social progress as suspect a priori is because itis a manifest instance 
of another phenomenon which we have also examined above: the 
tendency for a student to become the slave of the particular materials 

1 See Part I A, above, vol 1 See the present Study, le. it 
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for study which have come into his hands by chance. From the 
scientific standpoint, itis a mere accident of no scientific significance 
that the material tools which Man has nde fr Ba should 
have a greater capacity to survive, wn on 
the scrap-heap, than Man's poychic artifects: his institutions and 
feelings and ideas, Actually, while this mental apparatus is in use, 
it plays a vastly more important part than any material apparatus 
can ever play in human lives; yet because of the accident that a 
discarded material apparatus leaves, and a discarded psychic ap- 
paratus does not leave, a tangible detritus, and because it is the 
métier of the archaeologist to deal with human detritus in the hope 
of extracting from it a knowledge of human history, the archaeo- 
logical mind tends to picture Homo Sapiens as Homo Faber par 
excellence. 

“The spoken word does not fall to the ground, like the spent missile 
or the broken vessel, to be its own memorial of human achievement: 
vanishes in air, so that the philologist deals not with originals, but at best 
with the reminiscence of an echo. To recover, therefore, what men 
were doing, or making, still more what they were thinking or desiring, 
Before the dawn of History, the sole available method is that of the 

aeologist, merging as it does in t: since these 
one handle and interpret original creations of men's thought and wil 
and contemporary elements of the physical surroundings of those men. 
Where the tree falls, there shall it lie, and where the lost implement or 
shattered potsherd or worn-out man fell, there have they lain, for all 
that any one cared then or knows now.’! 

In this eloquent passage we discern the archaeologists natural 
bias, against which it behoves the historian to be on his guard. 

A third a priori ground for treating the technological classifica- 
tion of progress as suspect is because this is a flagrant example of 
the fallacy of thinking of Growth, with a big ‘G’, as a single move- 
ment in a straight line and of Gola, we a big GER 
unitary and unique process. ‘This, again, is a phenomenon whi 
we have examined before in a general way'# and in this place we 
need only observe, ad hoc, that even if we were to accept the 
technological classification as valid, we should still find it quite 
impossible to construct a single framework within which all the 
relevant facts could be brought into order. 

"To begin with, the framework could not be made world-wide; 
for, in every age of which a record survives, each stage in the techno- 
logical series that has ever been passed through by any human 
society up to that date has always continued to be represented, side 

+ Myres, J. L., in The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. i, and ed. (Cambridge 1924, 
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by side with each subsequent stage so far attained, by some living 
society in some locality. Scandinavia, for example, may remain 
in the Stone Age for thousands of years after Egypt or Shinar, or 
even the less distant Aegean, has taken to bronze; and then, when 
Scandinavia has followed the example of her neighbours by dis- 
carding stone for bronze in her own good time, she may cling to 
bronze for centuries after her neighbours have discarded this metal 
for iron. Even at the present day, when the expansion of our own 
Western Civilization and the concomitant "Westernization' of the 
other living societies has gone so far as it has towards bringing about 
a social unification of the whole World on a Western basis, we can 
still find living representatives of every stage of technique, from the 
recent machine-age technique, which has given our modern Western 
Society its unprecedented material ‘drive’, back to the stone-age 
technique which is still practised by the Esquimaux and by the 
Australian Blackfellows. 

In fact, there is not, and never has been, any such thing as the 
Machine Age or the Palaeolithic Age with a capital letter. For all 
that we know, the older techniques, from flint-chipping to iron- 
smelting inclusive, may each have been invented a number of times 
over by different societies in different times and places. At least, 
this remains a possible hypothesis in the absence of any historical 
record of their origins. Yet even if we make the assumption that 
each of the earlier techniques has anticipated the history of the 
machine-technique in being invented at some single time and place,* 
we still cannot revert to the diagram of a unitary movement in 
astraight line. For if the invention of each technique has been a 
unique event, the new knowledge cannot have spread instantane- 
ously, by some kind of miraculous intuition, from the minds of its 
inventors, at one particular place, into the minds of all the rest of 
‘Mankind in all other parts of the World. An invention does not 
make ‘a clean cut’ between two epochs of World History. It rather 
sets in motion a wave of mimesis; and this psychic wave behaves like 
other waves in other media. It travels outward in different direc- 
tions from its point of origin; it takes time to travel; and it takes a 
different length of time in different sectors, according to the size 
and disposition of the local obstacles which it encounters, and the 
degree of the local resistance which it has to overcome. ‘The farther 
a wave spreads, the more it tends to lose the original regularity 
of its formation; and in fact we find that the successive waves of 
human technique have reached different parts of the World in 
il ‘time-Ieg’ in Ancient Scandinavia has been noticed in IL. D (vii), 
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different orders, and that certain societies have never been reached 
by certain waves at all, For example, the Egpiac Society never 
transcended the Bronze Age nor the Mayan Society the Stone Age 
from beginning to end of their respective growths; and no known 

ety except our own Western Society has ever converted the 
Tron Age into the Machine Age. Yet we shall scarcely have the 
audacity to measure off the growths of civilizations on this index, 
and to place our own civilization at the top and the Mayan at the 
bottom of the scale on this account. 

‘And even if we were rashly to accept the assumption that im- 
provement in technique is the criterion hed poge in growth, we 
Should still have to define what we mean by the word 'improve- 
ment’ in this context. Are we to think of improvement in the 
utilitarian sense, in terms of the material results accomplished, or 
are we to think of it in the spiritual sense, in terms of the challe 
and the difficulty surmounted and the energy exerted and 
creative power put forth? If we think in these latter terms—and 
they are the only terms tolerable to the human spirit—then we 
shall incline to the opinion that, in the development of technique, 
c'est le premier pas qui coûte. ‘The transmission of the human voice 
by telephone or wireless is not so miraculous as the origin of articu- 
late language (without which the technique of transmitting sounds 
would be of no value). The application of fire to drive steam- 
engines or to shoot guns is not so daring as the original mastery of 
fire: the discovery of how to handle it with impunity and how to 
keep it alight and how to rekindle it when it has gone out. The 
invention of fire-arms, again, has been intellectually easier than the 
invention of the first missile weapons: The bow-and-arrow repre- 
sents a greater intellectual triumph than ‘Big Bertha’. On the same 
showing, the solid wheel of the primitive ox-cart is more wonderful 
than the locomotive or the motor-car, the dug-out canoe than the 
liner, the flint implement than the steam-hammer. And it has been 
a harder task to domesticate animals and plants than to dominate 

to the Meran Civilization and the other civilizations ofthe 
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Inanimate Nature—to harness the horse than to harness the tide. 
Inanimate Nature obeys regular laws which Man has merely to 
Work out in order to apply them mechanically for his own practical 
purposes. Itis infinitely harder to cope with the waywardness and 
complexity of Life; and the peasant and the Nomad, who have 
discovered the art of governing the Vegetable and the Animal King- 
doms, may smile onal at the boastful industrialist who 
glories in his facile conquest of the material universe and has not 
paused to remind himself that ‘the proper study of Mankind is 


"Though I have the gift of hecy, and understand all mysteries 
and all [o Sand boogie di faith, s so that I could (seem 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 

‘The industrialist has concentrated all his effort and attention 
upon the relations of Man with Physical Nature to the neglect of 
the relations between Man and Man; and he has thus heightened 
the effect—for good or for evil—of every human action by putting 
at its disposal a terrific driving-power, without having taken thought. 
to improve the wisdom or the virtue of the human beings whom he 
has been endowing so recklessly with these improved technical 
facilities. In the light of the event, we can see at this eleventh hour 
that Daedalus would have done better to follow the lead of Cain 
and Abel by scking to crown their conquests of the Vegetable and 

Animal kingdoms with the conquest of the highest kingdom in the 
world of Life: the Kingdom of Man. And, in this realm of human 
relations, charity is of more account than clock-work. 

‘These a priori objections to the technological diagram of human 
progress are almost sufficient in themselves to rule out the idea 
of taking an improvement in technique as the criterion of social 
growth. Jf we now apply our well-tried empirical test, we shall 

d thatit will give this popular hypothetical correlation its coup de 
gráce. A survey of some levant facts will show us cases of 
technique improving while civilizati in stati i 
decline,’ as well as examples of the converse 
technique remains static while civilizations are in movement— 

ither forward or backward as the case may be. 

For instance, a high technique has been developed by every one 
of the arrested civilizations. The Polynesians have excelled as navi- 

ators, the Esquimaux as fishermen, the Spartans as soldiers, the 
Nomis tamem of ones, de ‘Osmanlis as tamers of men. 
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These are all instances in which civilizations have remained static 
while technique has improved. 

‘An example of technique improving while a civilization declines 
is afforded by the contrast between the Upper Palaeolithic Age in 
Europe and the Lower Neolithic, which is its immediate successor 
in the technological series. ‘The Upper Palaeolithic Society re- 
mained content with implements of rough workmanship, but it 
developed a fine aesthetic sense, and it did not neglect to discover 
certain simple means of giving its sense a pictorial expression. The 
deft and vivid charcoal sketches of animals, which survive on the 
walls of Palaeolithic Man's cave-dwellings, where they have been 
discovered by our modern archaeologists, excite our astonishment 
and admiration. The Lower Neolithic Society took infinite pains 
to equip itself with finely ground tools, and possibly turned these 
tools to account by using them as weapons in a struggle for exis- 
tence with Palaeolithic Man in which Homo Pictor went down and 
left Homo Faber master of the field. In any case, the Palaeolithic 
Society vanished away and the Neolithic Society reigned in its 
stead; and this change, which inaugurates a striking improvement 
in terms of technique, is distinctly a set-back in terms of civiliza- 
tion. For the art of Upper Palaeolithic Man died out with him; 
and if Lower Neolithic Man had any glimmering of aesthetic sense 
at all, at any rate he has given no material expression to it. 

Another example of an improvement in technique being coinci- 
dent with a set-back in civilization is to be found in the interreg- 
num in which the Minoan Civilization went into dissolution. The 
Minoan Society had remained in the Bronze Age from beginning 
to end of its history. The latest and most barbarous swarm of 
Continental European barbarians who descended upon the derelict 
domain of the Minoan Society inthe post-Minoan Völkerwanderung 
came armed with weapons of iron instead of bronze; and in their 
victorious onslaught upon the epigoni of the Minoan Civilization 
they doubtless profited from their acquaintance with the more 
potent metal. Yet this victory of the iron-sworded ‘Dorians’ over 
the bronze-sworded Minoans was a victory of Barbarism over 
Civilization. For an iron sword—or, for that matter, a steel tank or 
submarine or bombing-plane or any other killing-machine of our 
intter-dey Machine Age—may be a talisman of victory without 
being a talisman of culture. the ‘Dorians’ adopted weapons 
of iron instead of weapons of bronze, they did not cease to be bar- 
barians. And there is no reason for crediting these barbarians even 


tugaeative panage on the cultural contrast between Lower Neolithic 
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with the technical achievement of discovering a new and better 
material for metallurgy. The ‘Dorian’ iron was probably no 
‘Dorian’ original discovery, but simply a ‘Dorian’ loan which a geo- 
graphical accident had put these barbarians in the way of making 
by mimesis from the skilled artificers of a neighbouring region. 
In this encounter between the ‘Dorians’ and the Minoans, the 
technological criterion of progress in civilization is confuted by a re- 
ductio ad absurdum; for by the technological criterion we are con- 
strained to declare that the nadir of the post-Minoan interregnum. 
witnessed an advance in the culture of the Aegean area; that this 
advance was more significant than any which had been achieved 
in the whole history of the Minoan Civilization; and that the ad- 
vance was brought about by the invading bands of iron-sworded 
“Dorians’ at the moment when they were using their iron weapons 
to deal the bronze-sworded Minoan culture its death-blow. 

‘This example from the history of the Old World has a parallel 
in the history of the New World which is remarkably exact. 

“The establishment of Mayan and Toltec chronology fixes, within 
relatively narrow limits, the beginning of the metal age in Central 
America and Mexico. No specimen of metal, not even a copper stain, 
was observed during excavations at Copan, Quirigua and other Mayan 
cities of the First Empire. Las Quebradas in Guatemala was actually 
built upon a placer mine; yet, in the sluicing operations which have 
almost destroyed the site, no specimen of worked gold has been found. 
Nor are any ornaments of metal, such as gorgets and bells, pictured on 
the early monuments. We therefore conclude that the metal age did not 
begin till after 600 A.D.; yet by 1200 AD. metal-work was highly de- 
veloped in gold, silver, and various alloys. Many specimens 
found at Chichen Itza 'in Northern Yucatan are of Costa Rican and 
Colombian origin, and the technique of metal-working is the same from 


2 According to the Hellenic tradition, the inventors of ion working were the Chal 
bes people whose habitat in the ff century a.e, when this tradi x 
the Black Sea coast of Anatolia in the neighbourhood of Trebizond. 
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Southern Colombia to Central Mexico. ‘The art was apparently intro- 
duced from South America about a.D. 1000 and underwent a rapid 
growth in the five hundred years before the Spanish conquest." 

Te will be seen that this illustration of our thesis from Central 
America and the preceding illustration from the Aegean throw some 
light upon one another. Just as in the Old World the Minoan 
Society performed its achievements and lived out its life without 
ever transcending the Bronze Age, so in the New World the Mayan 
Society rose and fll without ever passing out of the Stone Age into 
an age of metal. In Central America, the introduction of the metal- 
lurgical technique was reserved for two civilizations, both related 
to the Mayan, which can neither of them compare with the ante- 
cedent civilization in respect of the general level of their cultural 
attainments. And, here again, the technological advance was syn- 
chronous with a cultural interregnum. 

If it be a reductio ad absurdum of the technological criterion to 
claim that the second-rate civilizations which were affiliated to the 
‘Mayan Civilization or the barbarian invaders of the Aegean World 
in the post-Minoan and pre-Hellenic interregnum were apostles of 
Civilization in virtue of their prowess in technique, it is amusing to 
find an equally extravagant claim being submitted in all solemnity 
by the last of the great Hellenic historians on behalf of the post- 
Hellenic interregnum on a similar technological ground, 

Procopius of wrote a history of the wars of the Roman 
Emperor Justinian (imperabat A.D. 527-65); and these wars were 
‘actually the death of the ancient Hellenic Society. In obstinately 
striving to realize his misguided ambition of restoring the terri- 
torial integrity of the Empire, Justinian brought financial ruin upon 
the Oriental provinces, depopulation upon the Balkan provinces, 
and devastation upon Italy; and even at that price he failed to 
achieve his ‘single-track’ aim; for in extirpating the Vandals in 
‘Africa he was clearing the way for the Moors to take their place, 
and in extirpating the Ostrogoths in Italy he was creating a vacuum 
which was to be filled, within three years of his own death, by the 
far more barbarous Lombards. The century which followed the 
wars of Justinian was actually the nadir of the post-Hellenic inter- 
regnum, This was the tragedy of the generation of Procopius, as 
posterity can see it in retrospect; and indeed it was painfully ap- 
parent at the time, and was widely recognized by Procopius's own 
contem , that—however far or near the end of Hellenism 
might be—Hellenic history had long passed its zenith. Yet in 
ring the preface to his narative of the fatal events which had 
Pri prem ace Her erin Nara on E 
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just dealt Hellenism its death-blow before he took up his pen, the 
eminent historian goes out of his way to break a lance in a battle of 
his own seeking between the Moderns and the Ancients; and he 
awards the palm to the Moderns on the score of their technical 
superiority in the art of war. 

"To an unprejudiced mind it will be evident that the events of these. 
wars are at least as striking and i as any in history. They have 
been responsible for occurrences of a more extraordinary character than 
any of which a record survives, except (possibly) from the point of view 
of reader who insists upon giving the palm to Antiquity and refuses to 
be impressed by anything in the contemporary world. The first example 
that occurs to my mind is the affectation of alluding to modern troops as 
Carchen and reserving such appellations as “hand-to-hand combatants" 
or “men-at-arms” for the warriors of Antiquity, in the confident assump- 
tion that in our day these military qualities are extinct, Such assumptions 
merely betray a superficiality and an utter lack of experience in those 
who make them. It has never crossed their minds that the archers in 
Homer, whose arm is cast up against them as an opprobrious epithet, 
had no horse-flesh between their knees, no lance in hand, and no shield 
or body-armour to cover them. They went into action on foot and were 
compelled to take cover, either by posting themselves behind the shield 
of a comrade or by "leaning against a tombstone"—a position which 
precluded them equally from extricating themselves in defeat and from 

ursuing a retreating enemy, and, above all, from fighting in the open. 

fence their reputation for playing an underhand part in the game of 
war; while, apart from that, they took so little pains with their technique 
that, in shooting, they only drew the bow-string to the breast, with the 
natural result that the missile was spent and ineffective by the time when 
it reached its target. This was undoubtedly the level at which archery 
food in earlier times. By contrast, modern archers go into action 
equipped with cuirasses and knee-boots and with their quiver on their 
right side and their sword on the other, while some troopers have a 
lance slung over their shoulders and a small handleless shield of just 
sufficient diameter to cover the face and neck. Being admirable horse- 
them they are trained to bend their bow without eot to ether flank 
when going at full gallop, and to hit a pursuing enemy in their rear as 
well as a retreating enemy to their front. They draw the bow-string to 
the face, to the level (approximately) of the right car, which imparts such 
force tothe missile that its impact is invariably fatal and that neither 
shield nor cuirass can resist its momentum, ie people, however, 
ho choose to ignore the existence of these troops, persist in an open- 
‘mouthed adulation of Antiquity and refuse to admit the superiority of 
modern inventions. Misconceptions of this kind are, of course, power- 
less to rob the late wars of their superlative interest and importance.”* 

Procopius’s argument is an extravaganza which refutes itself; and 
the only comment that it seems necessary to make is that the 

1 Procopius of Cuosaren: A History of the Wars of Justinian, Bk. 1, ch. 1. 
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cataphract, whom Procopius presents to his readers as the chef 
d'auvre of Greek and Roman military technique—the most efficient 
typeof fighting man that had ever been thrown up in the Hellenic 
forld during the long span of time between the Homeric Age and 
the author's own day—was actually no more an original creation of 
the Greek or the Roman military genius than iron was a discovery 
of te Dorians This hore-archerarmed cap-à-pie and formi 
able by reason of his personal prowess in riding and shooting—was 
utterly alien from the genuine Greek and Roman military tradition, 
which had relegated its cavalry to a subordinate role and had put 
its trust in an infantry whose strength lay in the corporate cohesion 
and discipline of the regiment far more than in the equipment or 
expertise of the individual soldier. In the Roman Army, the cata- 
phract was a recent innovation—an arm which had not been 
ted more than a couple of centuries before Procopius's own 
day—and if this arm had come to be the mainstay of Roman 
military power within that relatively short period of time, this 
revolution in military technique bears witness tothe historic Roman 
infantry’s rapid and lamentable decay. In fact, in the Roman Army 
of Procopius's day the cataphract filled a vacuum which had been 
of the cataphract’s own making; for the previously invincible Roman 
infantryman had first met his match, and finally acknowledged his 
superior, in the cataphract whom he encouintered on the Mesopo- 
tamian plains in the armies of the Arsacidae and the Sasanidae, 
and on the Danubian plains in the war-bands of the Sarmatians 
and the Goths, The military lessons of a long trial of strength 
between the legionary and the cataphract, which had begun with 
Crassus's disaster at Carrhae in 53 8.C. and had culminated in Valens" 
disaster at Adrianople in A.D. 378, had ultimately led the Roman 
authorities to discard the historic Roman infantryman—through 
whose sword and trenching-tool Dea Roma had originally won her 
Empire—and to adopt the exotic but triumphant Oriental cata- 
phract in the legionary's stead. 
. In his eulogy of the cataphract,* Procopius is thus really doing 
just the opposite of what he supposes and intends. Instead of cele- 
brating an improvement of the Greek and Roman military tech- 
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nique, he is pronouncing its funeral oration. Yet, although Pro- 
copius has chosen an unfortunate illustration of the point that he 
is seeking to make, his general contention that there has been a 
progressive improvement in Hellenic technique remains broadly 
true within the feld of military technique to which he confines his 
argument. In surveying this field of Greek and Roman social 
history, let us rule out of account the spurious epilogue represented 
by the cataphract and confine our survey to the thousand years 
which began with the invention! of the Spartan phalanx in the 
second Messeno-Spartan War in the latter part of the seventh 
century B.C. and which ended with the final discomfiture and 
discrediting of the Roman legion at the Battle of Adrianople in 
10.378. The development of the genuinely Hellenic military tech- 
nique can be traced, without any break in continuity, throughout 
these thousand years; and in tracing it we shall find that an arrest 
ora set-back in the Hellenic Civilization invariably accompanied an 
improvement in the Hellenic art of war. 

‘To begin with, as we have seen already, the invention of the 
Spartan phalanx, which is the first signal improvement of which 
we have a record, was an outcome of the same events that brought 
the growth of the Spartan version of the Hellenic Civilization to a 
premature halt.» 

The next signal improvement was the differentiation of the Hel- 
lenic infantryman into two extreme types: the Macedonian phalan- 

gite and the Athenian peltast. The Macedonian phalanx, armed 
Sith long two-handed pikes in place of short one-handed stabbing- 
spears, was more formidable in its impact than its Spartan pre- 
cursor; but it was also more unwieldy in its mancuvres and more 
at the enemy's mercy if once it lost its formation; and therefore it 
could not safely go into action unless its flanks were guarded by 
pelas: new type of light infantry who were taken out of the 
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ranks and trained to fight as skirmishers. In collaboration, the 
Macedonian phalangite and the Athenian peltast were a far more 
effective type of infantry than the old undifferentiated phalangite 
on the Spartan model;! and this second improvement in the Hel- 
lenic military technique was the outcome of a century of internecine 
warfare in the Hellenic World—the century running from the out- 
break of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 431 B.C. to the Mace- 
donian victory at Chaeronea in 338—which saw the Hellenic 
Civilization break down and go into disintegration. 

‘The next signal improvement in the Hellenic military technique 
was made by the Romans, when they succeeded in combining the 
advantages and avoiding the defects of both peltast and phalangite 
in the tactics and equipment of the legionary. The legionary was 
armed with a couple of throwing-spears and a stabbing-sword, and 
the legion went into action in open order in two waves, with a third 
wave—armed and ordered in the old-fashioned phalanx-style—in 
reserve. This third improvement in the Hellenic military technique 
was the outcome of a fresh bout of internecine warfare—beginning 
with the outbreak of the Hannibalic War in 218 p.c. and closing 
with the end of the Third Romano-Macedonian War in 168—in 
which the Romans delivered a ‘knock-out blow’ to every other Great 
Power in the Hellenic World of that age. 

‘The fourth and last improvement was the perfection of the legion : 
a process, begun by Marius and completed by Caesar, which was 
the outcome of a century of Roman revolutions and civil wars. 
‘The Roman legionary was probably at his best in the army which 
fought for Caesar at Pharsalus in 48 B.c.—five years after the 
legions which had fought for Crassus at Carrhae in 53 B.c. had 
met their match in the Parthian cataphracts. Thus the generation 
of Caesar and Crassus saw the Greek and Roman military technique 
both attain and pass its zenith. And the same generation saw the 
Hellenic Civilization enter upon the penultimate stage in its decline 


and fall. For that century of Roman revolutions and civil wars 
which had begun in 133 B.C. with the tribunate of Tiberius 
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Gracchus had been the climax of the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’; 
and it was Caesars mision to bring that "Time of Troubles to a 
close by inaugurati: ie unive state which Aug eventually 
ned afer the Battle of Actium. iim T 

In this history of the successive improvements in the Hellenic 
art of war, we have a clear case in which it is not the growth of a 
civilization, but its arrest and breakdown and disintegration, that 
goes hand in hand with the im; ts in its military technique; 
and the histories of the Babylonic and Sinic civilizations offer us 
equally good illustrations of the same phenomenon. Both in the 
Babylonic “Time of Troubles’, when the Babylonic Society was 
tearing itself to pieces in the frenzy of Assyrian militarism, and like- 
wise in the Sinic "Time of Troubles’, when the military Power of 
TTs'in was delivering knock-out blows to the other contending states 
of the Sinic World, conspicuousimprovements in military technique 
were accomplished. In both cases, for example, the old-fashioned 
use of the war-horse as a draught-animal to draw a chariot was dis- 
carded in favour of its more effective use as a mount for a cavalry- 
man, Perhaps we may infer from the foregoing survey that an 
improvement in military technique is usually, if not invariably, the 
symptom of a decline in civilization. 

An Englishman of the generation that has lived through the 
General War of 1914-18 may remind himself, in this connexion, of 
an incident which struck him, at the time, as painfully symbolic. 
As the War, in its ever-increasing intensity, made wider and wider 
demands upon the lives of the belligerent nations—like some great 
river that has burst its bounds in flood and is engulfing field after 
field and sweeping away village after vil moment came in 
England when the offices of the Board of Education in Whitehall 
were commandeered for the use of a new department of the War 
Office which had been improvised in order to make an intensive 
study of trench warfare. The ejected Board of Education found 
asylum in the Victoria and Albert Museum, where it survived on 
sufferance as though it had been some curious relic of a vanished 
past, And thus, for several years before the Armistice of the rth 

lovember, 1918, an education for slaughter was being promoted, 
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in the heart of our Western World, within the walls of a public 
building which had been erected in order to assist in promoting 
an education for life. As the writer of this Study was walking 
down Whitehall one day in the spring of that year 1918, he found 
himself repeating a passage from the Gospel according to Saint 
‘Matthew: 


No reader can fail to understand that when the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of a great Western country is given over to the study of the art 
of war, the improvement in our Western military technique which 
is purchased at such a price is synonymous with the destruction of 
our Western Civilization. 

Nor is the art of war the only kind of technique that is apt to 
nakeits progress in inverse ratio to the general progress of the body 
cial, War is so manifestly an anti-social activity that an antinomy 
between military progress and social progress is not surprising. 
And we shall notice in retrospect that, in all the examples of the 
correlation between technical improvement and social arrest or set- 
back which we have passed in review up to this point, the technique 
that has achieved improvement at Society's expense has been more 
or less military in each instance. Let us now take the case of a tech- 
nique which stands at the furthest remove from the art of war: the 
technique of agriculture, which is generally regarded as par excel- 
lence the sovereign art of peace. If we revert to the history of the 
Hellenic Civilization, and trace out the course of the successive 
improvements in the Hellenic technique of agriculture against 
the general background of Hellenic history, we shall find here 
another instance in which an improvement in a technique has been 
the accompaniment HS in a civilization, 

e outset, perhaps, we seem to be entering here upon a 
different story. "Whereas the first historic improvement in the 
Hellenic art of war was purchased at the price of an arrest in the 
growth of the particular Hellenic community by which this im- 
provement bad been invented, the first comparable improvement in 

Tlenic agriculture had a happier sequel. In the domain of agri- 
cultura technique, the first Hellenic innovators were Spar- 
tans but the Athenians; and when Attica, on Solon's initiative, led 
the way in Hellas from a régime of mixed farming for subsistence 
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to a régime of specialized agricultural production for export,! this 
technical advance, so far from being followed by an arrest or decline 
of civilizati rae end Share the advance had been made, 
was actually follo ‘an outburst of energy and growth in every 
sphere of Attic life—an outburst which had so powerful an dian 
that its influence was not confined to Attic soil but went coursing, 
in a great current of new vitality, through the veins of the whole 
Hellenic body social 
In the next chapter, however, the story of the successive im- 
provements in the Hellenic agricultural technique takes a different, 
and this time a sinister, turn. The next stage of technical advance 
was an increase of scale in the operations of the new specialized 
agriculture through the organization of mass-production. ‘This 
step appears to have been taken in the colonial Hellenic com- 
‘munities which had been planted overseas in Sicily ; for the Sicilian 
Greeks found an expanding market for their wine and oil among 
the barbarians of the Western Mediterranean who had acquired a 
taste for the fruits of the vine and the olive without having yet 
learnt to plant vineyards and oliveyards for themselves. Our first 
glimpse of the newfangled Attic agriculture on the new colonial 
scale is in the territory of the Sicilian Greek city-state of Agrigen- 
tum towards the close of the first quarter of the fifth century 3.c.; 
and the description which we have of it from the pen of a later 
Sicilian Greek historian shows that this second advance in Hellenic 
agricultural technique was vitiated socially from the start by being 
bound up with the employment of slave-labour. 
“After the victory [of the allied Greek city-states of Sici 
ttle of Himera in 480 2.c.], Gelo . .. divided the 
DELE ier 
ics in proportion to the of the forces which ti res 
tively put into the feld- The Governments put the prisoners alloted to 
them into fetters, and employed them on public works. The Agrigen- 
tines received the largest number, and were able to improve their coun- 
tryside as well as their city. ‘The number of captives in their hands was 
so great that many private people there possessed as many as soo—the 
number being due not only to the large size of the force which they had 
sent on the campaign but also to the accident that, when the Cartha- 
ginian rout began, many of the fugitives retreated inland, and this mostly 
into Agrigentine territory. These stragglers were all caught by the 
Agrigentines so that the city was ly packed with captives. Most 
‘them were nationalized, and these were put to quarrying stone for 
public works [which the author goes on to enumerate and describe] 
ul abe gates of his Anie agrarian revolution of the sch century me, wee Part 
2 Afer disposing of sore of them as rewards for distinguish r, and reserving 
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Besides this, they planted the whole of their territory, which had a 

soil, with och and wk oe a de ie ec, ich 
brought them in a great income from the land. 

The great technical advance which was achieved in this agrarian 
revolution was offset by at least as great a social lapse; for the new 
plantation-slavery, with which the new plantation-agriculture was 
bound up, was a far more serious social evil than the old domestic 
slavery which was the only form of the institution that had existed 
in Hellas before. ‘The plantation-slavery was worse, both morally 
and statistically. It was impersonal and inhuman, and it was on the 

scale. 

‘This system of agricultural mass-production by slave-labour for 
a barbarian market spread from the Greek communities in Sicily to 
adjoining regions in the Western Mediterranean Basin which came 
within the ambit of the Hellenic Civilization: first to the Cartha- 
ginian dominions in North-West Africa and then, on a larger scale, 
to the great area in Southern Italy which was left derelict and 
devastated by the Hannibalic War.? Wherever this slave-plantation 
system of agriculture established itself, it notably increased the 
productivity of the land in the purely economic terms of the profits 
accruing to the entrepreneurs who bought or leased or squatted on 
the land and planted it with vines and olives and stocked it with 
slaves; but, by the same token, the system made the land socially 
sterile; for, wherever the slave-plantations spread, they displaced 
and pauperized the peasant and the yeoman farmer as inexorably 
as bad money drives out good. 

‘The social consequence was the depopulation of the countryside 
and the creation of a parasitic urban proletariat in the cities;? and 
this fatal path of social development was a ‘one-way street’. Not 
all the efforts of successive generations of Roman social reformers 
—not the revolutionary political measures of the hot-blooded 
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Gracchi, and not the private munificence of the soberly public- 
spirited conservatives who endowed the Italian Alimenta in the 
second century after Christi —could avail to rid the Roman World 
of this social blight which the last advance in agricultural technique 
had brought upon it. In spite of such efforts at reform, the planta- 
tion slave-gang continued to usurp the yeoman farmer’s place until 
the slave-plantation system collapsed spontaneously in consequence 
of the breakdown of the money economy on which this system of 
agricultural mass-production for a world-market was dependent 
for making its profits. ‘This financial breakdown was part of the 
general social débâcle of the third century of the Christian Era; and 
this débdcle was doubtless the outcome, in part, of the agrarian 
malady which had been eating away the tissues of the Roman body 
social for the previous four centuries. ‘Thus the social cancer of 
Roman plantation-slavery eventually extinguished itself by causing 
the death of the society upon which it had fastened? 

‘The plantation-slavery of Roman Italy has a modern Western 
analogy, which has often been pointed out, in the plantation- 
slavery which was rampant in the cotton-belt of the United States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century after Christ.) In this 
latter case, again, a new virulence was instilled into the ancient 
social disease of slavery by an improvement in economic technique. 
If the close of the eighteenth century had not witnessed the ou 
break of the Industrial Revolution in the United Kingdom, it 
probable that the nineteenth century would bave seen slavery die 
of inanition in the Southern States of the American Union, as it had 
already died on the northern side of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
It was the Industrial Revolution that gave slavery in the Southern 
States a new lease of life by creating a vast new market for raw 
cotton in Lancashire and by inventing the machinery for carding 
and spinning and weaving cotton at a financial profit. In these 
new circumstances, which a sudden great improvement in the 
Western technique of manufacture had brought about, the Slave 
Power became a menace not only to the political integrity of the 
United States, but to the social welfare of the whole Western World. 
Happily, the Western World has responded more effectively than 
the Hellenic World ever succeeded in responding to this formidable 
challenge. We have realized that slavery becomes too terrible an 
evil to be tolerated when the terrific driving-power of Industrialism 
has once been applied to it; and, realizing this, we have paid the 

1 For the Alimenta, see Hirschfeld, O.: Die Kaiserlichen Verwalnunibeaniten bit auf 
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price that has had to be paid—the price of the American Civil War 
= in order to stamp our modern slavery out. We have still, how- 
ever, to overcome a host of other social evils which the technical 
improvements of the Industrial Revolution have brought in their 


we have next to consider, in which techniques have remained 
stationary while civilizations have been moving either forward or 


For example, an immense step forward in human progress was 
made in Europe between the Lower and the Upper Palaeolithic 


“The Upper Palaeolithic Culture is associated with the end of the 
fourth glacial epoch. In place of the remains of Neanderthal Man we 
find the remains of several types, none of which show any affinity to 
Neanderthal Man. On the contrary, they all approximate more or less 
closely to Modern Man. At one bound we seem, when looking at the 
fossil remains from this epoch in Europe, to have passed into the modern 
period as far as human bodily form is concerned. 

‘This transfiguration of the human type in the middle of the 
Palaeolithic Age is possibly the most epoch-making event that has 
ever yet occurred in the course of human history up to date; for at 
that moment Sub-Man succeeded in turning himself into Man, 
while Man, in all the time that has elapsed since Sub-Man's 
achievement made Man human, has never yet succeeded in attain- 
ing the superhuman level which is the goal of our human en- 
deavours.* This comparison gives us the measure of the psychic 
advance which was achieved when Homo Neanderthalensis was 
transcended and when Homo Sapiens emerged. Yet this immense 
psychic revolution was not accompanied by any corresponding 
revolution in technique; so that, on the technological classification, 
the sensitive artists who drew the pictures that we still admire in the 
Upper Palaeolithic cave-dwellings have to be confounded with ‘the 
Missing Link’, while in reality—as measured by wisdom and stature 
alike, and by every trait that is distinctive of Humanity—this Homo 
ppi Ger eandem, A. M.: The Population Problem Oxford 1922, Clarendon Pre) 
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Palaeolithicus Superior is divided from Homo Palaeolithicus Inferior 
by just as great a gulf as is our latter-day Homo Mechanicus. 

"This instance in which a technique hae remained stationary 
while a civilization has advanced finds its converse in other cases in 
which techniques have remained stationary while civilizations have 


ote example, the technique of iron-working, which had been 
introduced into the Aegean at the moment of the great 
social relapse when the Minoan Civilization vent into dissolution, 
remained stationary—neither. improving nor declining—at the time 
ofthe next great social relapse, when the Hellenic Civilization went 
the way of its Minoan p Our Western World inherited 
the technique ofiron-working from the Roman World unimpaired; 
and it likewise inherited the technique of writing, embódied in the 
Latin Alphabet, as well as the Greek science of mathematics 
Sar, Aero had been a cataclysm, ‘The Hellenic Civilization 
ne to pieces and a social interregnum had ensued, out of 
Nigel tone Western Ghifetion eventually emerged. But there 
Tas no corresponding break of continuity in the reals of technique 
—at least, not in the histories of the three important techniques 
just mentioned. 

Another example of a technique remaining stationary while a 
civilization has receded is noticed by Ibn Khaldün* in his con- 
temporary observation of his own ancestral country. He remarks 
that, in the fragment of the Iberian Peninsula that still remained 
under the Islamic dispensation in his own day, the ancient arts had 
survived though the ancient order of society had fallen into a 
lamentable decay. 

Our empirical survey has made it abundantly clear that there is 
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no correlation between progress in technique and progress in ci 
zation;" yet, although the history of technique proves not to be, in 
itself, the criterion for which we are seeking, it may still provide us 
with a clue for finding the object of our search. 

(c) ‘ETHERIALIZATION? 

"The history of technique, which has not yet revealed to us an; 
law of social progress, docs reveal the vincie by which technical 
progress is governed; and this principle may be described as a law 
of progressive simplification. 

For example, in the history of our modern Western system of 
transportation, the technical advance which was achieved in the 
‘substitution of mechanical for muscular traction required, in its 
first stage, a great elaboration of material apparatus. When the 
horse was replaced by the locomotive, the simple carriage-road had 
to be turned into an elaborate ‘permanent way’, with cuttings and 
tunnels and embankments and viaducts to eliminate the gradients 
of the natural landscape, and with a pair of metal rails to smooth 
the passage of the wheels of the steam-driven train. On the other 
hand, in the next stage of technical advance, when the ponderous 
and bulky steam-engine, with its heavy consumption of water and 
coal, is replaced by the light and handy internal-combustion-engine, 
driven by a mixture of petrol vapour and air, the improvement in 
technique is accompanied by a notable simplification of apparatus 
this time. The technical advantage of mechanical traction is not 
only preserved but enhanced (inasmuch as the internal-combustion- 
engine is an improvement on the steam-engine from the i 
standpoint); and at the same time the disadvantage of the elaborate. 
material apparatusis partly transcended. Forthemotor-car liberates 
itself from the rails to which the locomotive is bound, and takes to 
the road again, with all the speed and power of a railway-train and 
now all tbe dae of action of pod n or a horse. 

same law of progressive simplification is apparent in the 
history of our modern Western. ‘technique for the instantaneous 
long-distance conveyance of words. When electric telegraphy and 
telephony is first invented, the electric currents by which the Morse 
le is signalled or the human voice is conveyed have to be trans- 
mitted through an artificially installed medium of metal wires. 
‘Then comes the invention of wireless telegraphy and telephony— 
a further technical advance which makes it possible to dispense 
with the artificial medium of transmission and to radiate the human 
voice through the natural medium of the ‘aether’ to the distance of 
vL S ed qu e Med tats Goal e.a, a da drm, 
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hundreds of miles in as short a time as it takes the human organs of 
speech to transmit the same voice a few feet through the natural 
medium of the air. 

Or let us consider the history of writing: an older device for 
transmitting the sense, without the sound, of human speech across 
vast intervals of Space and Time. In the history of writing, there i 
not merely a correlation between progress in technique and simpli- 
fication in form, but the two tendencies are actually identical, since 
the whole of the technical problem which a script has to solve, in 
transposing human speech into a visual medium, is the distinct 
representation of the widest possible range of language with the 
greatest economy of visual symbols. 

Perhaps the most elaborate script that has ever been invented is 
the Sinic, in which the characters are pictograms which have been 
conventionalized without being simplified, and in which each 
pictogram represents, not a sound nor even a word, but an idea. 
Since there is an infinite diversity of nuance among the ideas that 
arise in the human mind, the number of characters in the Sinic 
script runs into five figures, and a single one of these characters may 
contain more strokes than there are letters in our Alphabet. This 
Sinic script is certainly the most incompetent in technique, as well 
as the most elaborate in form, of any system of writing that is now 
in use. 

‘This still current Sinic script is technically inferior to two ex- 
tinct scripts—the Egyptiac hieroglyphic and the Sumeric cunei- 
form—which have each independently taken the step of using 
conventional pictures to represent sounds as well as ideas, or, in 
technical terms, to serve as phonograms as well as ideograms. The 
technical advantage of this step lies precisely in the economy of 
visual symbols which it renders possible; for while there is no limit 
to the number of distinct ideas in the human mind which may 
demand distinct representation in a system of ideograms, there is 
only a limited range of sounds in any given human language. 
Accordingly, a script that is based on phonograms instead of ideo- 
grams can provide for all its requirements out of a relatively small 
stock of visual symbols. If the Egyptiac and Sumeric scribes had 
only had the courage of their invention, and had discarded the use 
of ideograms altogether when once they had hit upon the use of 
phonograms to take their place, their scripts might perhaps now be 
holding the field which our own Alphabet actually occupies at the 

‘As it was, they deprived themselves of the advantage 
'ention by persisting in the use of phonograms and ideo- 
grams side by side (a perverse practice which made the invention 
of phonograms a source of confusion instead of a step towards 
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greater clarity). All the same, both scripts are technically superior 
to the Sinic in almost all respects. Their pictograms are both fewer 
in number and simpler in form. The Egyptiac scribes, in particu- 
lar, carried simplification of form very far in the cursive versions of 
their script, while, in their analysis of the sounds of human speech, 
they went the length of making phonograms for syllables containing 
only one consonant: an advance which brought them to the verge of 
inventing a consonantal alphabet. 

In the historic Alphabet, which was invented by some Syriac 
scribe after the Egyptiac scribes had just failed to hit upon it, the 
‘simplification of writing, which is the same thing as its technical 
improvement, has been carried almost as far as it can go. The 
essence of the Alphabet is the analysis of the sounds of human 
speech into their primary elements, and the representation of each 
of these elements by a e visual symbol which combines dis- 
tinctiveness with simplicity of form. The Phoenician inventors of 
the Alphabet analysed out, and gave representation to, the con- 
prea ps ee. poris Phoenician niin e 
imi upon it i representing the as well. 
And the Latin Alp Shee hich i te scit of our own Western 
Society, is simply a variant of the Greek Alphabet without any 
change, for better or worse, in technical principle. In a vowelled 
alphabet of the Greek and Latin type, it is possible to give visual 
representation—with sufficient accuracy and distinctiveness for 
practical purposes, if not for the scientific requirements of the 
phonetician—to almost any sound that is used in almost any lan- 
guage that has ever been spoken. 

In the history of writing, with its culmination in the Alphabet, 
the law of correlation between improvement in technique and 
simplification in apparatus is admirably illustrated. And its opera- 
tion can be discerned again in the history of language: a technique 
of articulate and signifeant sounds which is Bott logically aad 
chronologically prior to the invention of writing and indeed is 
perhaps coeval with Humanity itself. 

In the history of language, asin the history of writing, simplifiea- 
tion is the path of technical progress. The tendency of language, 
when it is in course of improvement, is to abandon the elaborate 
apparatus of inflexion, in which the parts of speech that express 
relations are welded on to the parts that express meanings, and to 
resort, instead, to the use of prepositions and auxiliary verbs and 
particles, in which the same relations are expressed in the form of 

arate words which can be attached to, or detached from, any 
of the other separate words that express meaning, without the 
necessity of altering the internal form of either word in either class. 
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It will be seen that this tendency in the technique of language has 
the same effect as the tendency in the technique of writing to pro- 
gress from ideographic pictograms to conventional symbols repre- 
senting the elementary sounds. ‘The effect in both cases is to render 
possible an economy of forms: visual forms in the case of writing 
and sound forms in the case of speech. It will also be seen that the 
relation-word sits as loosely to the meaning-word as the tool to the 
human hand, which can pick up or put down any tool at will or 
exchange one tool for another, while the nexus between the in- 
flexion and the root on to which it is welded is like the nexus be- 
tween a sword-fish's sword and the sword-fish, in contrast to the 
casual relation of a man's sword to the man." In an inflective lan- 
age, the root can no more let go of its inflexion than the sword- 

sh can let go of his sword; and therefore, if the meaning has to be 
put into a different relation to other meanings than the particular 
relation which any one given inflexion happens to express, aseparate 
form has to be coined for the combination of the old root with the 
new inflexion, with which it has now to enter into another indis- 
soluble partnership, just as, when Nature wishes to use the snout 
as a prehensile implement instead of using it as a piercing instru- 
ment, she cannot just unship the sword-fish’s sword and fit a trunk 
to the creature's snout instead, but can only provide herself with a 
trunk by creating quite another creature—an elephant—to wear 
this other implement as an integral part of his elephantine bodily 


The tendency of language to simplify itself by abandoning in- 
flexions in favour of auxiliary words may be illustrated by a com- 
parative view of the histories of certain representatives of the 
Indo-European family of languages. As the two extreme pole in 
this series we may take Classical Sanskrit and Modern English. 
Sanskrit happens, by an historical accident, to have been stabilized 
in a standard literary form before it had deviated very far from the 
now extinct Indo-europóische Ursprache :the primitivemother tongue 
from which all the members of the Indo-European family are 
descended. Accordingly we find in Sanskrit what, to an English- 
speaking student, seems an amazing wealth of inflexions side by 
side with a surprising poverty in particles, while, at the other end 
of the scale, Modern English has retained only a few miserable 
vestiges of the, wealth of inflexions bequeathed by the Ursprache, 
but has recouped itself by developing a wealth of prepositions and 
particles and, above all, auxiliary verbs. In this linguistic gamut 
in which English and Sanskrit represent the extremes, Attic Greek 

+ For this contrast between animal fixity and human adaptabil 
Par HL A, pp. 29-88, above. 


see in general 
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lies somewhere near the middle. An English student of Attic Greek 
is struck by its conformity with Sanskrit in having retained an 
abundance of inflexions; but closer inspection shows that the Greek 
and the Sanskrit wealth in inflexions is differently distributed 
between the different parts of speech. Greek is poorer than San- 
skrit in the inflexions of the noun, but on the other hand it is 
richer in the inflexions of the verb; and this difference is significant, 
because the verb, unlike the noun, has relation as well as meaning 
in its essence. But a Hindu Sanskrit scholar who turned his atten- 
tion to Greek would probably not be struck by the Greek inflexions 
at all—neither by the verbal inflexions nor by the nominal. The 
feature in the Attic Greek language that would impress the San- 
skrit scholar would be its wealth in particles; and on the strength 
of this feature he might be inclined to think of Attic Greek and 
Modern English as representing an identic tendency, in common 
contrast to Sanskrit. If the three languages are to be judged by 
their relative powers of expression, we shall probably come to the 
conclusion that our hypothetical Indian has come nearer to hitting 
the mark in classing Greek with English than our hypothetical 
Englishman in classing it with Sanskrit. For the English com- 
posite verb has at least as wide a range and as subtle a nuance as 
the Greek inflective verb for expressing relations, while the Sanskrit 
verb is equally inferior to them both. 

‘Again, the Arabic verb impresses the English student at first 
sight by its wealth of ‘aspects’ expressed through internal inflexions; 
but he soon discovers that the English verb, with the aid of its 
auxiliaries, can express all the nuances of these ‘aspects? as well as 
all the distinctions of Time, whereas the Arabic verb with its single 
pair of tenses—a perfect and an imperfect—is virtually incapable of 
expressing the elementary Time-distinction between past, present, 
and future. 

‘The Ottoman Turkish language, again, manages to express as 
wide a range and as subtle a nuance of relations by means of an 
inflective verb as Attic Greek itself; but its inferiority to Greek is 
revealed by its poverty in particles, Such particles as it possesses 
are mostly loans from Persian and Arabic. But the greatest weak- 
ness of Turkish is its lack of relative pronouns; and it is in vain 
that it calls all its gerunds and gerundives into action to do duty for 
them, The result is a complication of syntax which makes the most. 
ponderous Ciceronian or Miltonian period seem simple by com- 
parison. The Turkish language would be better off if it could 
drop half its verbal inflexions and acquire a handful of relatives in 
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which the foregoing survey reveals seems to suggest that a technic- 
ally perfect language would dispen with inflexions altogether in 

our of auxiliary words, and perhaps eventually dispense with 
thee auxiliaries a well, and express ins entirely in tninflected 
words of meaning whose relations with one another would be 
indicated simply by their relative order. Modern English has 
travelled this path a very long way; and the Classical Chinese lan- 

ige—which seems to have been as progressive as the Classical 
Chinese script is backward has possibly travelled the whole path 
to its logical end. 

Our law of correlation between improvement in technique and 
simplification in apparatus, which we have now illustrated by 
examples taken from the diverse fields of transportation and tele- 
graphy and telephony and writing and language, can be illustrated 
equally well from the histories of astronomy or philosophy or 
fashions in dress. 

If we turn the pages of some illustrated history of fashion in our 
‘own Western World, we shall be struck by the steadiness of the 
trend which is apparent, in the course of the last four centuries, 
from elaborateness towards simplicity and from diversity towards 
uniformity. In the costume of a Queen Elizabeth or a Ki 
Louis XIV there is a profusion and extravagance of ornament, 
an exaggeration and distortion of the natural lines of the human 
figure, which smells strongly of the savage. Elizabeth, with her 
‘enormous ruff and her tight-laced waist, has essentially the same 
conception of finery as the primitive African or Melanesian who 
files his teeth to a point and distends his lips and ear-lobes by in- 
serting wooden plugs into the living flesh. And Louis, when he 
caricatures the beauties of the natural human head of hair in the 
fantastically dense tresses and crimped curls of his enormous bag- 
wig, is really aiming at the same effect as the Abyssinian chieftain 
who envelops his head in a lion's mane. ‘The excruciating effect 
which is made upon our modern sensibilities by Louis’ and Eliza- 
beth’s taste is enhanced when we notice the contrast between the 
costliness of the dress of the fashionable world in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and the scantiness and raggedness of the 
clothing of the common people, who have to go unshod and un- 
protected against cold and rain. As we turn over the pages, we are 
conscious of a growing sense of relief as we approach the fashion- 
plate of our own ‘post-war’ generation.* For in our generation the 

1 For an interpretation of e day tage’ penchant towards pori apd 
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old invidious class-distinctions are no longer flaunted so flagrantly 
in the field of dress: a field in which they have no rhyme or reason, 
whatever there may be to be said for them or against them in other 
spheres. In dress, there has been a remarkable and salutary 
proximation towards uniformity between class and class within 
iving memory; and the main factor in this approximation has not 
been the cheap imitation of the finery of the rich which has been. 
brought within che means of the poor by the mass-production of 
the Machine Age. A more striking and significant tendency has been. 
the voluntary simplification in the dress of the minority which dis- 
poses of the means to set the fashion. ‘There has been a tendency 
towards the use of plainer materials, and—even more markedly— 
towards a simpler cut, which aims at following and setting off the 
natural lines of the human body instead of contradicting or cari- 
caturing them.* 

Tt is interesting to rediscover the same trend in the history of 
Hellenic fashion as in the history of our own. ‘Thucydides, writing 
on the-morrow of the Great War of 431-404 B.C., describes the 
finery which had been worn by well-to-do male Athenians not so 
very long before the historian’s own day, in contrast to the simple 
modern style of dress which had been introduced by the Spartans. 
and had spread from Lacedaemon to the rest of Hellas. In the same. 
passage Thucydides also mention a modern tendency which un 

rtunately has no counterpart as yet in our modern Western World. 
—for the well-to-do minority to accept equality with the masses, 
not only in the matter of dress, but in their whole material standard 
of living? This tendency towards simplification which is manifest, 
— " — 
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for all who have eyes to sce, in the histories of fashions in dress, 
appears to reveal itself to instructed eyes in the progress of Physical 
Science, and it has also been acclaimed as the royal road of philo- 
sophie neon by one of our greatest living Western philosophers. 

in the history of Physical Science, the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, which was the first attempt to give a coherent explana- 
tion of alte observed movements ofall the ‘known heavenly eri, 

to postulate an elaborate ical apparatus of epicycles. 
‘The Copernican system, bj ‘which the Ptolemaic has latterly been 
replaced, presents us, in far simpler geometrical terms, with an 
‘equally coherent explanation of the vastly wider range of move- 
ment of the innumerable host of heaven that has now been revealed 
by the invention of the telescope. And to-day Einstein's system— 
for those who comprehend it—appears to be introducing a still 
further simplification into the hypothetical structure of the physical 
universe by bringing the dimensions of Timeand Space, and the laws 
of Gravity and Radiation and Magnetism, into a single synthesis. 

In the domain of Philosophy, a corresponding tendency towards 
simplification has been taken as an index of progress in intuition by 
Monsieur Henri Bergson. 

"Something which, when viewed from without, is susceptible of being 
decomposed into an infinite number of inter-coordinated parts might 
perhaps appear, if viewed from inside, as one single act., For instance, 
2 movement of the hand, which feels to us indivisible, will be perceived 

isa carve which can be defined by an equation: dat i as 


tion with one another (in virtue of the very fact that their numbers 
increase), an intuition which succeeded in planting itself in the interior 
‘would be aware no longer of means combined but rather of obstacles 
surmounted. An invisible hand passing brusquely through a heap of 
iron filings would be simply brushing aside resistance; but the sl 
simplicity of this act would appear, when viewed from the side of re- 
sistance, in the guise of a juxtaposition of the filings in a positively 
determined order." 

‘The simile of the movement of the hand in its outward and its 
inward aspects is applied by the same philosopher, in another 
Join-loth while competing, and it isnot many years since this practice has been given 

‘Among the noo Heli eat day, speci in Aula When 
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passage of the same work, to the relation between Man and the 
material universe. 

"When one speaks of the smallness of Man and the vastness of the 
Universe, one is thinking of the complexity of the Universe at least as 
much as of its dimensions. A personality makes an effect of simplicity, 
whereas the material world is of a complexity that baffles the imagina- 
tion: the most minute particle of matter that is visible to the human eye 
is already a world in itself. How persuade oneself that Personality can 
be the sole raison d'étre of Matter? But we will not allow ourselves to be 
intimidated, When we find ourselves in the presence of parts which can 
be enumerated ad infinitum, it is possible that the whole may be simple, 
and that we are just looking at it from the wrong end. Carry your hand 
from one position to another: for you, who perceive the movement from 
within, it is something that is indivisible. But I perceive it from outside 
and fix my attention on the line that has been traversed; and so I say to 
myself that the first half of the space has first had to be traversed, and 
then half the second half, and then half of what remains, and so on and 
on: I might continue for milliards of centuries, and still I should never 
have exhausted the enumeration of the acts into which my eyes decom- 
pose the movement that feels indivisible to you. Similarly the gesture 
which evokes the Human Species—or, in general terms, evokes objects 
of love for the Creator—might very well demand conditions which 
demand other conditions which lead on step by step into an infinite 
regress. The mere thought of this multiplicity turns the thinker gidd, 
yet it is t the reverse side of an indivisible something. It is 
true that the infinitely numerous acts into which we decompose a move~ 
ment of the hand are purely virtual, and that they are absolutely deter- 
mined in their virtuality by the actuality of the movement itself, whereas. 
Universe, and the parts of these parts, are 
realities—and realities which, when they are living creatures, enjoy a 

i . So we will not 


merely been to show that sheer complexity—even when it is a boundless 
compexty—ig not a sign of importance; and that an existence which is 
simple in itself may demand conditions that stretch away in an endless 

‘Thus a modern Western philosopher applies the historic soloitur 
ambulando to the ancient sophism of the Eleatics in order to equate 
complexity with Matter and simplicity with Life, and this not 
merely with Life at its lowest levels, but with the Life of Man and 
the Life of a Creative Godhead, 

‘The foregoing illustrations seem to indicate that our law of the 
correlation between simplification in apparatus and improvement in 
technique has no limits to its field of operation. We have discovered 


1 Bergon, op. cit, pp 278-9 
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this same tendency towards simplification at work in the most 
diversespheres. Butperhaps' simplification’ is not quite an accurate, 
or at least not alt an adequate, term for describing the 
tendency which we have just been investigating. ‘Simplification’ 
isa negative word. It connotes omission and elimination; whereas, 
in the concrete examples of the phenomenon from which we have 
inferred the validity of our law, the ultimate effect which the law 
produces by its operation is not a diminution, but an enhancement, 
of practical efficiency or of aesthetic satisfaction or of intellectual 
understanding or of godlike love. In fact, the result is not a loss but 
a gain; and this gain is the outcome of a process of simplification 
because this process liberates forces that have been imprisoned in 
a more material medium and thereby sets them free to work in a 
more etherial medium with a greater . We are wi! i 
here the release of vip pd ae 

‘A fiery soul which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy-body to decay 
And o'er-informed the tenement of clay.’ 


In other words, the process which we are examining involves not 
merely a simplification of apparatus but a consequent transfer of 
energy, or shift of emphasis, from some lower sphere of being or 
sphere ‘of action to a higher sphere. Perhaps we shall be describing 

process in a more illuminating way if we call it, not ‘simplifica- 
tin! but fetherialization’. 

‘This phenomenon of ‘etherialization’ be observed in many 
diferent spheres, ud 

In the sphere of human control over Physical Nature it may take 
the form of a transfer of the field of operation from a grosser to a 
subtler mesh in the texture of the material universe: from coal-fuel 
to oil-fuel (as in the illustration which we have drawn from the 
history of our modern Western methods of transportation); or 
from water-power to steam-power and from steam-power to elec- 
tric-power; or from the transmission of electric waves through 
metallic wires to their transmission through the ‘aether’. This 
trend in the development of our modern Western application of 
Physical Science is indicated, with a finely imaginative touch, in the 
following passage from the pen of an anthropologist of the present 
generation: 

“We are leaving the id, we are getting out of touch, our tracks 
grow fainter. Tlie: laste for ever, copper for illiziions, iron for genera- 
tions, steel for a lifetime. Who will be able to map the route of the 
London-Peking air express when the age of movement is over or to-day 


1 Dryden: Absalom and Achitophel. 
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to say what is the path through the "aether" of the. which are 
radiated and received? But the frontiers of the petty vanished kingdom 
of the Iceni still sweep defensively across the southern frontier of East 
Anglia, from drained marsh to obliterated forest.”* 

The consummation towards which this historic tendency may 
conceivably be advancing (on the assumption that it persists) has 
been anticipated in imagination by a nineteenth-century English 
novelist in a phantasia in which he pictures the then prevalent 
methods of controlling Physical Nature—the methods of the early 
Industrial Revolution—as having been rendered obsolete by the 
discovery, and superseded by the application, of an incomparably 
subtle and powerful physical force. 

“I went with my host and his daughter Zee over the great public 
museum, which occupies a wing in the College of Sages, and in which 
are hoarded, as curious specimens of the ignorant and blundering ex- 
periments of ancient times, many contrivances on which we pride our- 
Fees as recent achievements. In one department, carelessly thrown 
aside as obsolete lumber, are tubes for destroying life by metallic balls 
and an inflammable powder, on the principle of our cannons and cata- 
qui and even till more murderous than our latest improvements, My 

spoke of these with a smile of contempt, such as an artillery officer 
might bestow on the bows and arrows of the Chinese. In another depart- 
ment there were models of vehicles and vessels worked by steam, and of 
a balloon which might have been constructed by Montgolfier. “Such,” 
said Zee, with an air of meditative wisdom—“such were the feeble 
triflings with Nature of our savage forefathers, ere they had even a 
glimmering of perception of the properties of Vril.” # 

This imaginary ‘Vril’-force, with which Bulwer Lytton endows 
“the Coming Race’, performs the magic which our more sanguine 
physicists look forward to exercising in our own day if they succeed 
in discovering a method for ‘breaking up the atom’. In both the 
nineteenth-century and the twentieth-century conceptions, the ulti- 
mate form of human control over Physical Nature—the form which 
is to give Man boundless material power—is conceived as being 
incomparably etherial in its mode of operation. 

The phenomenon of ‘etherialization’ which thus asserts itself in 
the domain of Applied Science may also be observed in the domains 
of Theology and Mathematics and Art and Philosophy. 

‘The etherialization of Theology is compared with the corre- 
sponding development in the history of Mathematics by Monsieur 

ergson : 

"The gradual ascent of Religion towards Gods whose personality is 
more and more plainly marked and who enter into more and more 


1 Heard, Gerald: The Ascent of Humanity (London 1929, Cape), pp. 277-8. 
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learly defined relations with one another or tend to become absorbed 
into one single divinity . . . has gone forward until a moment has come 
at which the religious spirit has turned away from the Outward towards 
the Inward, from the Static to the Dynamic, by a process of conversion 
analogous to that accomplished by the Pure Intellect when it 
from the consideration Of finite magnitudes to that of the Differential 

e 


An etherialization of our modern Western Art which took place 
in the course of the eighteenth century, when the sceptre 
from the art of Architecture to the art of Music and when the élan 
of the Western artistic impulse was thus, as it were, translated from 
the grosser medium of stone into the subtler medium of sound, has 
been traced out by Oswald Spengler in one of the most interesting 
passages of his magnum opus. 

“About the year 1740, when Euler was beginning to establish the 
definitive formulation of Functional Analysis, there arose the Sonata, 
which is the maturest and the highest form of the instrumental style 
‘Therewith begins the reign of Music over all the other arts. In the field 
of the plastic arts Music banishes statuary and tolerates nothing but the 

letely musical and finikinly un-Hellenic and counter-Renaissance 
Kleinkunst of porcelain, which was invented at a time when chamber 
‘music was winning its way to a position of decisive importance. Whereas 
fhe pesi art of the Gothic age a architectonie orarent—nows of 
uman figures—through and throug! plastic art of the Rococo 
period is a significant example of an art which is only plastic superficially, 
while in reality it is under the domination of Music which is its opposite 
in the circle of the arts—and is speaking in the language of musical form. 
‘This reveals the degree to which it is possible for the technique that 
governs the foreground of artistic life to be in contradiction with the 
spirit of the world of forms which this technique creates (pace the usual 
aesthetic theory which assumes tat spirit and technique stand to each 
other in the relation of a cause and an effect). Compare the crouching 
Venus of Coyzevox (A.D. 1686) in the Louvre with her Hellenic fore- 
runner in the Vatican, and you will see the difference between plasti 
art treated as music and plastic art working in its own right. In 
vor's work, the sense of movement, the flow of the lines, and the fluidity 
that has been imparted to the very essence of the stone—which, like 
porcelain, has somehow lost its solidity and mass—can be described 
‘most aptly in musical terms: staccato, accelerando, andante, allegro. 
Hence the feeling that somehow the close-grained marble is here out of 
place. Hence, too, the altogether un-Hellenic reliance on effects of light 
and shade; device which corresponds to what has been the leading 
inciple of oil-painting since Titian. The quality which the Eighteent 
ry called colour—whether in an engraving or in a drawing or in 
a group of statuary—really means music. This quality governs the 
painting of Watteau and Fragonard and the art of the Gobelins and 
1 Bergon, op. cit, p. 189. 
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Pastelle. Do we not talk, from that day to this, of "colour-toncs" and 
“tone-colours”? And is this not a recognition of an equivalence finally 
attained between two arts that are superficially so different? And are 
not all such designations meaningless in reference to all Hellenic Art? 
Music even succeeded in recasting, in its own spirit, the Baroque archi- 
tecture of Bernini. It re-cast it into Rococo; and the transcendental 
Rococo ornamentation is “played” over by lights which are virtually 
musical tones, and which perform the function of resolving roofs, walls, 
archesand everything that sconstructiveand concrete into polyphony and 
harmony: an architectural music whose trills, cadences and i 

carryto the point of identity the assimilation of the architectural semantic 
of these halls and galleries to the music which was conceived for them. 
Dresden and Vienna are the homes of this late and shortlived wonderland. 
of chamber music and billowy furniture and mirror-rooms and pastoral 
poetry and poreelain-groups. This is the last expression of the Western. 
soul: an expression of autumnal ripeness with a touch of autumn sun- 
shine. The Vienna of the Vienna Congress saw it die and disappear.” 


While Spengler's brilliant historical analysis lays bare the process 
of ‘etherialization’ in the domain of Art, an illustration of the corre- 
sponding process in the domain of Philosophy may be found in a 
famous passage in which Plato represents Socrates as recounting 
the history of his own personal intellectual development. 


"In my own early days”, said Socrates, “I had an extraordi 
passion for this branch of study which they call Physical Science. 
seemed to me a sublime science to know the causes of all phenomena 
and to understand the reasons for the genesis and disintegration and 
existence of each of them. And often I used to rack my brains with such 

liminary speculations as whether there is any truth in the theory that 
living organisms arise out of a kind of fermentation of Heat and Cold; 
or whether the material instrument of our thought is blood or air or fire; 
or whether, perhaps, this is a wrong approach to the problem, and we 
must rather think of the brain as providing the senses of hearing and 
sight and smell, and think of memory and supposition as arising from 
the senses, and then think of knowledge as arising at the end of the 
chain, from memory and supposition when these are brought into a 
steady focus. And then again Í used to speculate on the ways in which 
all these phenomena pass out of existence, and about the natural history 
of the stellar universe and of our own planet, until, at the end of it all, 
T came to the conclusion that I had less gift for conducting this kind of 
research than any creature in the World. I will give you a conclusive 
piece of evidence about my state of mind. I was blinded by this kind of 
esearch to such an extreme degree that I actually unlearnt the things 
which it had seemed to me—and to others as well—that I had known 


1 Spengler, Oswald: Der Untergang des Abendlander, vol. i (Munich 1920, Beck), 
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jite clearly before. But one day”, he went on, “I happened to hear 
Trango! giving ‘J redtation fons books whieh he rad thet ii 
Mind which is the directive force in the Universe and the cause of all 
yhenomena; and here I found at last an explanation that delighted me. 
Feseemed to me somehow right that the cause of all phenomena should 
bent toa thought iat dete wes da zm a nm force like 
lind in the Universe must lirecting the whole thir arranging 
tach detail of it to the best possible purpose ™ ae 

In the experience here described, which was evidently a turning- 
point in Socrates’ mental history, the Athenian philosopher trans- 
ferred his interest and attention from the physical to the psychic 
sphere, from the Macrocosm to the Microcosm, and discovered in 
the hypothesis of a spiritual cause that dne to an explanation of the 
mystery of existence which had eluded him so long as he had been 
working on the hypothesis that the cause was material. Thus 
Socrates found intellectual salvation; and, in finding that, he found 
moral salvation as well; for this change in the field of his research 
involved a simultaneous change in the goal. In the act of trans- 
ferring his quest from the physical to the psychic sphere, Socrates 
transcended Metaphysics and made his entry into the realm of 
Ethics. As appears in the last sentence in the passage just quoted, 
the scope of his inquiry now broadened out to include the Good as 
well as the True; and when the problems of Physical Science had 
thus ceased to trouble him, he became receptive to the promptings 
of his Sazdvov. 

This 8aipdnov that spoke to Socrates after he had grown in 
wisdom? and had put away childish things? was no other than the 
still small voice in which Elijah heard at last the Godhead whom he 
had not seen in the fire and not encountered in the earthquake and 
not felt in the great and strong wind which had rent the mountains 
and broken in pieces the rocks.* And this experience, which came 
alike to the Syriac prophet and to the Hellenic philosopher, was 
also attained by the Sinic sage Lao-tse,* when he made the same 
spiritual transit to the Microcosm from the Macrocosm. This 
Socratic path led Lao-tse to his intuition of Wu Wei: the ultimate 
principle whose nature cannot be indicated in the language of the 
discursive reason. cept by way of verbal ‘Wu Wei is that 
utter emptiness which is the acme of , and that utter 
immobility which is the acme of motion, and that utter relaxation 
which is the acme of intensity, and that utter tranquillity which is 
the ecstasy of creation. 
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These paradoxical lights on the nature of Wu Wei may perhaps 
be further illuminated by a parable. For Wu Wei was assuredly the 
"unconscious philosophy of the hero in the story of the Chinese pilot 
and the English crew: a story which, se non å vero, è ben trovato. 
Some time about the middle of the nineteenth century, there was 
an English sling-ship which used to make the voyage to China 
year by year, with the same English crew and used to finish the 
Voyage, each time, by going up the Yangtse, three days’ sail up 
stream, with the same Chinese pilot. Now these were the years 
when, in England, the Industrial Revolution was making rapid 
headway; and one year the owners scrapped the old sailing-ship 
and sent their men out on the China voyage this time in a new- 
fangled steamer instead. The English crew were as pleased as the 
English owners with their new mechanical toy ; and all the way out. 
they speculated about the impression which the steamer would make 
upon their old friend the Chinese pilot. To navigate a steamer was 
quite a sensation even for these seamen from Liverpool, where the 
wheels had been whirring and the steam had been whizzing all 
around them since their childhood. How, then, would a steam- 
lled vessel strike John Chinaman, when he was suddenly con- 
Eoded with this miracle of mechanical ingenuity which kad no 
parallel or precedent in his own Chinese social background? Would 
he react like the Queen of Sheba when she had seen all Solomon’s 
wisdom and there was no more spirit in her? Would wonder or 
terror be his dominant emotion when he was asked to take the 
wheel of a ship which, with no visible means of propulsion, was 
able to travel at a greater velocity than any junk or sampan that had 
ever been rowed by oars or wafted by sails of bamboo matting? As 
the Lr owners entertained themselves with these speculations at 
their Chinese friend’s expense on the long voyage out (for the China 
voyage was stil long enough, even when it was made under steam), 
their curiosity wastitivated ; and as they approached the point off the 
China coast where the pilot always came on board they had quite a 
nec feding of expectancy. When they saw their old rend mount- 
ing the ladder from the pilot-boat, they could hardly restrain them- 
selvesfrom calling hisattention tothe marvellous difference between 
ie new old; but they just managed to hold their tong 
for they ad decided beforehand thatit would bemore amusing to let 
John Chinaman's comments burst out of his mouth spontaneously. 
"The pilo stepped on to the steamer's deck, made his 


his surprise’, thought the Englishmen, ‘when he finds the ship 
moving fo 
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realize that there is something about this ship that he has never 
come across in any ship before.’ But it was the Englishmen's fate 
to have the surprise on this occasion; for, when the engines started, 
they were astonished to see that not a muscle moved on the Chinese 
pilot's face, and that he kept his place at the wheel without uttering 
a word. ‘Well, John Chinaman is a cautious fellow’, they said as 
they talked the pilot's conduct over. “His mind works slowly. He 
will ruminate all day and tell us his thoughts this evening." But the 
day passed, and the evening, and the night, and the pilot still said 
nothing, but kept his place at the wheel and quietly did his business 
as he had always done it before. ‘The second day and night passed 
likewise, and the pilot had still said nothing when the third and last 
day arrived—the day on which he was to take his leave after having 
piloted the steamer up river to her destination. At this point the 
Englishmen were unable to contain themselves any longer. ‘They 
forgot their resolution to leave it to the pilot to break the silence 
first; and they asked him outright what impression their magic ship 
had made on him. ‘Oh! This ship? said the Chinese (and his face 
remained as expressionless when he spoke as it had been since he 
had come on board). “This ship? Why, once upon a time we used 
to make ships like this in China too; but we gave them up again 
some time ago. It must be about two thousand years since we used 
them last!” And, with his customary salutation the pilot stepped 
down the ladder into the little boat that was waiting to take him off, 
and rowed away without so much as one glance back at the master- 
piece of Western industry which he had treated so cavalierly. In 
the game of making an impression, which the English seamen had 
started in a patronizing vein, the Chinese pilot had won a crushing 
victory. 

"The point of this legendary Chinese pilots retort to the English 
seamen's curiosity is, of course, not the same as the point of the 
passage from the pen of an authentic English novelist of the same 
period which has been quoted above. When the imperturbable 
Chinese conveyed his contempt for a steamship, or for any other 

iece of clockwork, by affecting to believe that his own people had 
invented and discarded that sort of thing a long time ago, he did not 
mean tosay that in China they had replaced steam-power by electric- 
power and electric-power by ‘Vril-power’ or by some other imagin- 
ary device of incomparable potency for harnessing the material 
forces of Physical Nature in the service of human . In 

ismissing his English contemporaries’ new mechanical toy as a 
childish thing—one of ‘the feeble triflings with Nature’ which his 
own forefathers had perpetrated and afterwards outgrown—he was 
making a criticism of the Western Industrial Revolution that cuts 
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much deeper than the ‘meditative wisdom’ of Bulwer Lytton's 

fictitious heroine. He meant to say that his own people had 
anticipated ‘the South Sea Barbarians’—and this perhaps by many 
‘centuries—in trying their hand at the exploitation of Physical 
‘Nature, but that they had been convinced by their experience that 
this material world was not the place where human beings should 
treasure, and had acted upon this conviction by trans- 
their interest and energy, not m a less efficient to a more 
‘efficient industrial technique, but right away from Industrialism to 
some wholly different sphere. 

"This mythical transfer of the treasure of the Sinic Civilization 
in ancient times has a historic parallel, in the present-day Hindu 
World, in the preaching of the Mahatma Gandhi to his co-religion- 
ists and fellow countrymen. In wrestling with the problem of the 
penetration of India by the Western system of Industrialism and by 
the Western spirit with which this system goes hand in hand, the 
‘Mahatma has come to the conclusion that India must repudiate not 
only the present-day apparatus of Western technique, but the whole 
system and spirit for which this apparatus stands, if she is to find 
her own salvation. This is the doctrine for which he has found a 
concrete symbol, understanded of the people, in the khaddar, or 
hand-woven cloth of hand-spun home-grown cotton-thread, which 
he urges all Indian men and women to make for their own wear. 
‘The return, which he commends, from the elaborateness of the 
Western technique of spinning and weaving by power-driven 
machinery to the simplicity of handwork, is not commended in the 
belief that there is any intrinsically superior virtue in the simpler, 
ts against the more elaborate, method of providing for one of the 
primary material necessities of human life. The Mahatma’s advo- 
cacy of hand-spinning is really an advocacy, in symbolic terms, of a 
transfer—or reversion—of Indian interest and Indian energy from 
a material to a spiritual plane of action. 

The doctrine and the policy for which the genius of Mr. Gandhi 
has found this particular form of expression are not, of course, 
peculiar to this Mahatma of this ‘post-war’ generation. The spirit 
of Gandhism is such a strong and persistent and prominent element 
in the éthos of Hinduism that even a Western observer of Hindu life 
who is so incorrigibly Western-minded as Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has seized and expressed this trait in the beautiful story of Purun 
Dass! the competent, sophisticated, and ostensibly Westernized 
rine pininter of an indian autonomous state under the British 

aj who suddenly renounces his whole worldly position at the 
height of his worldly success, and deliberately adopts the life of a 

1 "The Miracle of Purun Baghat’, in The Second Jungle Book. 
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hermit. The career of this Hindu hero of a Western work of fiction, 
Which was conceived and written before Mr. Gandhi was heard of, 
actually foreshadows the historic career of the Gujerati Banya, 
educated in London and established in business in South Africa, 
who renounced a successful legal practice in order to follow Religion. 
‘The path of Purun Bhagat and of Mahatma Gandhi is a path that 
is familiar in the history of Hinduism and its antecedents. It is the 
path which the Emperor Agoka trod in his youth when he renounced. 
the use of war as an instrument of his Imperial policy, and again in. 
middle life when he virtually renounced the Imperial throne itself 
in order to lead the life of a Buddhist monk. And the same path 
had been trodden by the Emperor’s master the prince Gautama, 
when he renounced throne and wife and child in order to become 
the Buddha, 

‘Thus the way of life which is being preached in our generation 
by the Hindu Mahatma Gandhi has a host of precedents and in- 
spirations in the Hindu tradition. Yet, since the Mahatma himself 
has freely acknowledged his spiritual indebtedness to Christianity 
a5 well as to Hinduism, we may perhaps conjecture that his preach- 
ing reflects in part the influence of a in the New Testament 
in which the principle of ‘etherialization’ has received its supreme 
expression. 

“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and thé body than raiment? 

‘Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much more than they? . . . 

‘And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 

"And yet I say unto you that even Solomon i all his glory was not 

like one of these. . . - 

“Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall 
we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek). . . . 

“But seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness.”* 


This passage from the Gospel according to Saint Matthew may 
conclude our chain of quotations to illustrate the wide range and 
extreme diversity of the spheres in which the phenomenon of 
‘etherialization’ manifests itself. In each sphere, the same funda- 
mental tendency can be discerned under some different aspect. In 
morphological terms, ‘etherialization’ appears as a progressive 
change in organization from complexity towards simplicity; in 


? Matt vi. 25-6, 38-9, and 31-3. 
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biological terms, it appears as a saltus Naturae! from Inanimate 
Matter to Life; in philosophical terms, as a re-orientation of the 
mind's eye from the Macrocosm towards the Microcosm; in re- 
ligious terms, as a conversion of the soul from the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil to the Kingdom of Heaven. If we chose to extend 
our survey further, no doubt we should find different manifestations 
of ‘etherialization’ in other spheres again; but the illustrations 
which we have gathered in already ae sufficient for our purpose; 
for they point the way unmistakably towards the object of o 
present inquiry. 
(d) THE TRANSFERENCE OP THE FIELD OF ACTION 

Etherialization has come to our notice as a concomitant of growth; 
and our illustrations of the phenomenon make it clear that the 
criterion of growth, for which we are in search, and which we have 
failed to discover in the progressive and cumulative conquest of the 
external environment, either human or physical, lies rather in a 
progressive change of emphasis and transfer of energy and shifting 
of the scene of action out of this field into another field in which— 
as we have noted already in passing?—the action of Challenge-and- 
Response may find an alternative arena. In this other field, chal- 
lenges do not impinge from outside but arise from within, and 
victorious responses to challenges do not take the form of sur- 
mounting an external obstacle or overcoming an external adversary 
but manifest themselves, instead, in an inward self-articulation or 
self-determination. When we watch an individual human bein 
or a human society making successive responses to a succession 
challenges, and when we ask ourselves the question whether this 
particular series of responses to challenges is to be interpreted as 
a manifestation of we shall arrive at the answer to our 
question through observing whether, as the series proceeds, the 
action does or does not tend to shift from the first to the second of 
the two fields aforesaid. The presence or absence of this tendency 
gives us our criterion for the presence or absence of growth; and 
we may add that it is always a tendency that is in question; for, 
if we look narrowly, we shall find it impossible to cite a case of 
Challenge-and-Response in which the entire action takes place on 
either the one or the other of our two fields exclusively. Even in 
those responses which look like sheer conquests of an external 
environment at first sight, an element of inward self-determination 
can always be detected as well and, conversely, there is always some 
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residue of action in the external area, even when the shifting of the 
scene of action to the internal arena has been carried as far as it will 
go. The action is never fought solely on one single field in any of 
those successive bouts of Challenge-and-Response in which the 
victorious responses accumulate into growths. At the same time, if 
growth is being achieved, this implies that, in each successive bout, 
the action on the external field is counting for less, and the action 
on the internal field for more, in deciding the issue between victory 
and defeat. 

This truth comes out very clearly in those presentations of his- 
tory in which the attempt is made to describe processes of gro 
exclusively in terms of the external field from start to finish. Let us 
takeas examples two outstanding presentations in these terms which 
are each the work of aman of genius: Monsieur Edmond Demolins’ 
Comment la Route Crée le Tape Sail and The Outline of History 
which has been written by Mr. H. G. Wells? 

‘The environmentalist thesis is set out by Monsieur Demolins in 
his preface? with uncompromising terseness: 

‘Il existe à la surface du globe terrestre une infinie variété de popula- 
tions; quelle est la cause qui a créé cette variété? . . . La cause première 
et décisive de la diversité des races, c'est la route que les peuples ont 
suivie. C'est la route qui crée la race et qui crée le type social.” 
When this provocative manifesto fulfil its purpose by stimulating 
us to read the substance of the book in which the author's thesis is 
worked out, we find that he manages quite well so long as he is 
drawing his illustrations from the life of societies which have re- 
mained on the primitive level. In such cases, the state of society 
can be explained with approximate accuracy and completeness in 
terms of responses to challenges from the external environment 
exclusively; but this, of course, is not an explanation of growth, 
since these primitive societies are now static. Monsieur Demolins 
is equally successful in explaining the state of the arrested civiliza- 
tions. He has done a brilliant piece of work in his chapter on the 
Eurasian Nomads. But conditions are static here again; and this. 
chapter, which comes first in the book, is also an acme, with all the 
rest of the book for its anti-climax. When the author applies his 
formula to patriarchal village communities, the reader begins to be 
uneasy. The explanation seems too plausible, the course too much 
plain sailing. In the chapters on Carthage and Venice, one feels 
sure that he has left something out, without being able quite to say 


E.: Comment la Route Crée le Type Social. (Paris, no date, Firmin- 
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what this omission may be. When he seeks to explain the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy in terms of a portage-trade across the Toe of 
Taly, one feels tempted to smile, but checks oneself in deference to 
Monsieur Demolins’ impressive ability and disarming enthusiasm. 
But the chapter entitled ‘La Route des Plateaux—Les Types Al- 
banais et Helléne' pulls one up short. Albanian Barbarism and 
Hellenic Civilization to be unhesitatingly bracketed together, just 
becáuse their respective exponents happen to have arrived once 
upon a time at their respective geographical destinations by way of 
the same terrain! And the great human adventure and human ex- 
perience which we know as Hellenism to be reduced to a kind of 
Epiphenomenal by-product of the Balkan plateaux! In this un- 
Tacky chapter, the argument of Comment la Route Crée le Type 
‘Social confutes itself by a palpable reductio ad absurdum. When a 
civilization goes so far in its growth as the Hellenic Civilization went 
before it suffered breakdown, an attempt to describe its growth 
exclusively in terms of responses to challenges from the external 
environment becomes positively ridiculous. 

‘Mr. Wells, again, seems to lose his sureness of touch when he 
handles something mature instead of handling something primitive. 
Heis in his element when he is exercising his imaginative powers in 
order to reconstruct some dramatic episode in some remote æon of 
Geological Time. Hisstory of how these little theriomorphs, these 
ancestral mammals’, survived when the overgrown reptiles went 
under is almost worthy to rank with the Biblical saga of David and 
Goliath, and in its own veinitis inimitable, As we read the passage," 
we look forward eagerly to coming chapters, in which this brilliant 
mind is to play upon the famous events of human history; but 
we are destined to experience a certain disappointment. When 
the little theriomorphs turn into Palaeolithic Hunters or Eurasian 
Nomads, Mr. Wells like Monsieur Demolins, still comes up to our 
expectations; and he does passably well when some individual 
theriomorph, here and there, develops the personality of a Ts'in 
She Hwangti, or even the personality ofa Nabonidus. But he comes 
to grief in the recent annals of our own Western history when he 
has tosize up that singularly etherialized theriomorph William Ewart 
Gladstone. In appreciating—or failing to appreciate—Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Wells has allowed his judgement to be perverted by 
conscious prejudice and—still graver intellectual crime—by in- 
voluntary obtuseness. No doubt, in Mr. Wells's own mind, his 
passing references to Mr. Gladstone, whether felicitous or not, are 
only a niggling detail in the great sweep of his historical panorama; 
and yet, in a sense, they area touchstone for trying the quality of the 
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whole monumental work. For, in handling Mr.Gladstone, Mr. Wells 
is handling a great man of his own culture and his own country and 
his own century; and, to an author with Mr. Wells's imaginative 
gift, such a subject offers an opportunity of apprehending human 
Character, not by a mere description and classification and docket- 
ing of the outer man, but by an intuitive sympathy of one soul with 
another. Mr. Wells has failed to rise to the occasion here because 
he has failed to transfer his spiritual treasure, as his narrative pro- 
ceeds, from the Macrocosm to the Microcosm; and this failure 
reveals the limitations of the magnificent intellectual achievement 
which The Outline of History represents." 

Mr. Wells's failure may be measured by Shakespeare's success in 
solvingthesameproblem. If wearrangethe outstanding characters of 
the great Shakespearian gallery in an ascending order of etherializa- 
tion, and if we bear in mind the fact that the playwrights technique 
is to reveal characters by displaying personalities in action, we shall 
observe that, as Shakespeare moves upward from the lower to the 
higher levels in our character-scale, he constantly shifts the field of 
action in which he makes the hero of each drama play his part, and 
shifts it always in the same direction—giving the Microcosm an 
ever larger share of the stage and pushing the Macrocosm ever 
farther into the background. We can verify this fact if we follow 
our series of Shakespearian heroes from Henry V through Macbeth 
to Hamlet. ‘The relatively primitive character of Henry V is re- 
vealed almost entirely in his responses to challenges from the human 
environment around him :in his relations with his boon-companions 
and his relations with his father and in his communication of his 
own high courage to his comrades-in-arms on the morning of 
Agincourt, and in his impetuous wooing of Queen Kate. When we 
pass to Macbeth, we find the scene of action shifting; for Macbeth’s 
relations with Malcolm or Macduff, and even his relations with 
Lady Macbeth, are equalled in importance, in the action of the 
play, by the hero's own relations with himself. Finally, when we 
come to Shakespeare's revelation of Hamlet, we see him allowing the 
Macrocosm almost to fade away, until the hero’s relations with his 
father's murderers, and with his spent flame Ophelia, and with his 
outgrown mentor Horatio, become absorbed into the internal con- 
flict which is working itself out in the hero’s own soul. In Hamlet, 
the field of action has been transferred from the Macrocosm to the 
Microcosm almost completely; and in this masterpiece of Shakes- 
peare's art, as in Aeschylus's Prometheus or in Browning's Dramatic 

1 Thi of The Outline of History is made with all respect, in the belief that 
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‘Monologues, a single actor virtually monopolizes the outward stage, 
in order to leave the greater scope for action to the surging spiritual 
forces which this one personality holds within him. 

"This transference of the field of action, which we discern in 
Shakespeare's presentation of his heroes when we arrange these 
fictitious personalities in an ascending order of spiritual growth, can 
also be discerned in the histories of civilizations, Here too, when a 
Series of responses to challenges accumulates into a growth, we 
shall find, as this growth proceeds, that the field of action is shifting, 
all the time, from the external environment of the growing society 
into the interior of the society's own body social. 

"For example, we have noticed above, in another connexion, that, 
when our Western forefathers in France and England succeeded in 
repelling the onslaught which the Scandinavians made upon Western 
Christendom in the earliest age of our Western history, one of the 
means by which they achieved this signal victory over their human 
environment was by forging the potent military and social instru- 
ment of the Feudal System.* "The creation of the Feudal System 
was of the essence of the Western response to the Scandinavian 
challenge; and we may now go on to observe that Feudalism was 
also the element in this response that caused its momentary equili- 
brium to overbalance and thus opened the way for the Promethean 
dlan of our Western life to pass the dead point that is reached 
whenever a challenge is successfully met, and to make the transit 
from one dynamic bout of Challenge-and-Response to another. The 
social and economic and political differentiation between different 
classes of society, which Feudalism entailed, set up certain stresses. 
and strains in the structure of the Western Society ; and these strains. 
produced the next challenge with which the growing society was 
confronted. Western Christendom had hardly rested from its labours 
in beating back the Vikings before it found its next task in the 
problem of replacing the Feudal System of relations between classes. 
by a new system of relations between sovereign states and their 
individual citizens.* In this example of two successive challenges 
in the history of our Western Civilization, the shift of the scene of 
action from the exterior to the interior field is plainly apparent. 

"We can observe the same tendency in other passages of history 
which we have likewise examined already in different contexts. 

In Hellenic history, for example? we have seen that the earlier 
challenges in the series of challenges and responses of which Hel- 
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lenic history consists all emanated from the external environment. 
"The earliest challenge of all was the human challenge of the high- 
landers to the lowlanders in Hellas itself. ‘The victorious lowlanders 
were then exposed to the physical challenge of the Malthusian pro- 
blem; and they met it by an expansion overseas which exposed them 
to a new human challenge from the rival Phoenician and Etruscan 
colonists of the Western Mediterranean and from the indigenous 
barbarians. ‘This challenge was actually presented when the ex- 
pansion of the Greeks was checked for some two centuries (circa 
25-325 B.C.) by the counter-pressure of their non-Greek neigh- 
Éours!—a counter-pressure which became so strong that Hellas was 
thrown on to the defensive and was compelled, in the critical year 
480 B.C., to fight for her existence on two fronts simultaneously: 
against the Carthaginians in Sicily and against Xerxesin Continental 
European Greece itself. Thereafter, this formidable challenge from 
the human environment was triumphantly surmounted in the course 
of the four centuries beginning with Alexander's passage of the 
Hellespont. Alexander overthrew the Achaemenian Empire, and 
thereby opened the way for Hellenism to dominate the main body 
of the Syriac World, and the Egyptiac and Babylonic and Indic 
worlds into the bargain. The Romans overthrew the Carthaginian 
Empire and gained the upper hand over the European barbarians— 
thus opening the way for a fresh expansion of Hellenism towards 
the west on a scale commensurate with the eastward expansion that 
had been inaugurated by Alexander. Thanks to these triumphs of 
Macedonian and Roman arms, the Hellenic Society now enjoyed 
a respite of some five or six centuries—from the latter part of the 
fourth century B.C. to the early decades of the third century of the 
Christian Era—during which no serious challenge from the external 
environment was presented to it. During those centuries, the 
Hellenic Society was dominant over all other societies—civiliza- 
tions and barbarisms alike—that came within its range, and dor 
nant over Physical Nature likewise. It was not until the third 
century of the Christian Era that the external environment obtruded 
itself upon the Hellenic World once again by presenting simultane- 
ously the economic challenge of diminishing returns from the social 
institution of the city-state? and a military challenge from the 
Sasanian Power on the Euphrates and from barbarian war-bands on 
other frontiers of the Roman Empire. During the five or six pre- 
ceding centuries, the Hellenic World was practically exempt from 
challenges emanating from the external environment, either physical 
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or human, for the first time in Hellenic history. But this did not 


instruments had performed their immediate function by giving 


lenge which had originally presented itself, in 480 B.C., as an impact. 
of external political forces reappeared in 431 B.C. as a conflict of 
political forces which were all internal to the Hellenic body social. 
In the next chapter of Hellenic history, corresponding effects 
followed from the expansion of Hellenism, east and west, in the 
tracks of the Macedonian and the Roman armies. The military 
victories of Hellenic arms, which exempted Hellenism from any 
further external challenges for some five or six hundred years, could 
only achieve this result by transferring the field of Challenge-and- 
Response from outside to inside the ambit of the Hellenic World. 
‘The long military struggles of Hellenism with its external enemies 
—the Achaemenidae and the Carthaginians and the Barbarians— 
were brought to a victorious close by Alexander and the Scipios, 
only to be translated forthwith into the civil wars of rival Mace- 
donian diadochi and rival Roman dictators. "The economic com- 
petition between the Hellenic and Syriac societies for the mastery 
of the Western Mediterranean reappeared within the bosom of the 
Hellenic Society, after the Syriac competitor had succumbed, in the 
still more devastating domestic warfare between the gangs of 
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Oriental plantation-slaves and their Siccliot or Roman masters—a 
warfare which was carried on in the former arena of the Carthagino- 
Syracusan and Carthagino-Roman Wars." The cultural conflict be- 
tween Hellenism and the Oriental civilizations—Syriacand Egyptiac. 
and Babylonic and Indic—likewise reappeared within the bosom of 
the Hellenic Society, after the Hellenic culture had successfully as- 
serted its supremacy over the others, as an internal crisis in Hellenic, 
or Hellenized, souls : the crisis that declared itself in the emergence 
of Isis-worship and Astrology and the Mahayana and Mithraism 
and Christianity and a host of other syncretistic religions. 

‘They cease not fighting, East and West, 

On the marches of my breast.? 

In our own Western history, so far as it has gone up to date, we 
can detect a corresponding trend. In earlier ages, the most con- 
spicuous of the challenges with which Western Christendom had to 
contend were presented by the human environment. In its infancy, 
Western Christendom had to hold its own against the Arab empire- 
builders of a new Syriac universal state in the Iberian Peninsula 
against the abortive Far Western Christian and Scandinavian ci 
zations along its Atlantic seaboard and against the Continental 
European barbarians. In the age of the Crusades, when the Western 
Christians expanded temporarily over the Mediterranean and per- 
manently over the Baltic, they were expanding at the expense of 
other societies: the Muslims and the Orthodox Christians and the 
surviving Continental European barbarians. Thereafter, their ex- 
pansion was temporarily checked by the successful resistance of their 
victims, and they were subjected in their turn to counter-pressure 
from formidable alien powers: on one front from the Muscovites 
and on others from the ‘Osmanlis. And after that, again, the West 
broke out into its latter-day expansion: a movement which is com- 

rable, scale for scale, with the feats performed in Hellenic history 
By the Macedonians and the Romans, and which has brought the 
West into collision with the whole of the non-Western World. 

Our modern Western expansion has been literally world-wide; 
and for the time being, at any rate, it has relieved us completely 
from our old pre-occupation with challenges from alien human 
societies. "The last challenge of the kind in our modern history was 


presented some two-and-a-half centuries ago, when the 'Osmanlis. 
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made their second attempt to capture Vienna; and, since the 
failure of that last great Ottoman offensive in A.D. 1683, Homo 
Occidentalis has forgotten how it feels to face a serious menace from. 
an external human force. Since that day he has constantly inspired 
this feeling in others, without ever again experiencing it himself, 
until, in these latter days, he has attained a position of world-wide 
dominance which is absolute on the economic plane and pre- 
ponderant on the political plane, while even on the cultural plane 
it is at any rate unrivalled. 

The only semblance of an effective external challenge which has 
been presented to Homo Occidentalis since the ‘Osmanlis raised 
their siege of Vienna in 1683 has been the challenge of Bolshevism, 
which has confronted the Western World since Lenin and his com- 

ions made themselves masters of the ci-devant Russian Empire 
in the second Russian revolution of 1917. Yet Bolshevism, for all 
its breathings of fire and slaughter, has not yet seriously threatened 
the ascendancy of our Western Civilization, as we know it, outside 
the frontiers of the U.S.S.R.; and even if one day the Communist 
dispensation were to fulfil the Russian Communists’ hopes by 
spreading from Russia over the whole face of the planet, a world- 
wide triumph of Communism over Capitalism would not mean the 
‘overthrow of the present world-wide supremacy of the Western 
Civilization by an alien culture, since Communism, unlike Islam, is 
itself derived from a Western source. In its origin, the Communist 
doctrine is a nineteenth-century Western criticism of the nine- 
teenth-century Western social order; and the adoption of this 
exotic Western doctrine as the revolut creed of twentieth- 
century Russasofarfromsignifingtbat the ascendancy of Western 
culture is in jeopardy, really shows how potent this ascendancy has 
come to be.* 

‘There isa profound ambiguity in the nature of Bolshevism which 
is manifested in Lenin’s career. Did Lenin come to fulfil or to 
destroy the work of Peter the Great? And does the substitution of 
Lenin’s for Peter's name in the translation of Petersburg into Lenin- 
grad signify that Lenin has made or marred the fortune of the city 
which Peter founded? In re-transferring the capital of Russia from 
an eccentric position on the western threshold of the country to a 
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central position in the interior, Lenin seems to be proclaiming 
himself the successor of the Arch-Priest Avvakum? and the Old 
Believers and the Slavophils. Here, we feel, is a prophet of Holy 
Russia who has been great enough to gather up into his own career 
and lity the whole reaction of the Russian soul against the 
Western Civilization—a reaction which had been gathering mo- 
mentum during the two centuries that had passed since the ordeal 
of Westernization was first forced upon Russia by Peter. And yet, 
when Lenin casts about for a creed to express this spiritual revolt, 
he does not find an anti-Western creed of Russian origin. ‘There is 
a significant touch of irony in the fact that he is constrained to arm 
Russia for her fight against the West with a borrowed Western 
weapon, and to take his indictment of the Western Civilization at 
second-hand from a Western critic: the German Jew Karl Marx. 

Tt is true that the Marxian creed comes nearer to a total repudia- 
tion of the Western order of society than any other creed of Western 
origin which a twentieth-century Russian prophet could have 
adopted. And this explains the paradox that a Utopia which was 
conceived in a Western environment, as a protest against the in- 
dustrialization of Western life, should have been erected for the 
first time into an officially. established social régime in a non- 
Western country in which the process of Westernization had hardly 
gone skin-deep, and in which the solvent of Industrialism had not 
yet begun to disintegrate the primitive agrarian economy which was 
the traditional economic basis of the Russian Society. It was the 
negative and not the positive element in the Marxian creed—its 
denials and not its affirmations—that made it congenial to a Russian 
revolutionary mirid; and this explains why in Russia, in 1917, the 
exotic Western apparatus of capitalism was successfully overthrown 
by the scaly exotic Western doctrine of Communism. This 
‘explanation is borne out by the metamorphosis which the Marxian 
philosophy appears to be undergoing in the Russian atmosphere. 
For in Russia, since 1917, we seem to see Marxism turning, before 
our eyes, into an emotional and intellectual substitute for Orthodox 
Christianity, with Marx for its Moses and Lenin for its Messiah and 
their collected works for the Scriptures of this new atheistic Russian 
Church Militant. In this apparent metamorphosis of Marxism, it 
looks, at first glance, as though, in Russia, the spirit of the intrusive 
Western Civilization had been overcome at last, and the indigenous 
spirit of the Orthodox Christian Civilization had reasserted itself. 
But the phenomena take on a different aspect when we turn our 
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attention from faith to works, and examine what Lenin and his 
successors have actually been doing to the Russian people. 

"When we ask ourselves what is the significance of the Five Years’ 
Plan, we are constrained to answer that, whether the Plan be 
destined, in the long run, to succeed or to fail, there can be no 
mistake about its intention. This is an attempt to mechanize agri- 
culture as well as industry and transportation, to change a nation of 
peasants into a nation of mechanics, to transform the old Russia 
into a new America. In other words, it is a latter-day attempt at 
Westernization which is so ambitious and so radical and so ruthless 
that it puts Peter the Great’s work into the shade. If Peter could 
have had foreknowledge of this Bolshevik Five Years’ Plan, he 
would have gasped. “I only chastised these miserable Russians with 
whips’, he would have exclaimed, ‘but my audacious successors are 
chastising them with scorpions! I only scratched the surface of 
Russian life, but these giants, with their mighty engines, are plough- 
ing up the Russian soil and pulling up the tree of indigenous Russian 
culture by the roots!” Thus, willy-nilly, the prophet Lenin and his 
successors are playing Balaam's and not Jonah’s part. They are 
working—and this with demoniac energy—to ensure the triumph 
in Russia of the very civilization which they are denouncing in the 
World at large. No doubt they dream of creating a new society 
which will be American in equipment but Russian in soul. Yet this 
strange dream to be dreamed by statesmen for whom a materialis- 
tic and deterministic interpretation of History is an article of faith! 
On Marxian principles, we must expect that, if a Russian peasant is 
taught to do the work and live the life of an American mechanic, 
the peasant will also learn to think as the mechanic thinks and to 
feel as he feels and to desire what he desires. And in this tug-of- 
war which we are witnessing in Russia between the ideals of Lenin 
and the methods of Ford we may look forward to seeing the modern 
ascendancy of the Western over the Russian Civilization para- 
doxically confirmed. 

‘The ambiguity in Lenin’s career, which we have just analysed, is 
likewise apparent in the career of the Russian prophet's Hindu 
contemporary and compeer Gandhi, whose involuntary furtherance 
of the same ubiquitous process of Westernization is still more 
ironical. The Hindu prophet sets out to sever the threads of cotton 
which have entangled India in the activities of the Western World. 
‘Spin and weave our Indian cotton’, he preaches, ‘with your Indian 
hands. Do not any longer clothe yourselves in the products of 
Western power-looms; and do not, I conjure you, seek to drive 
those alien products out of the Indian market by setting up on 
Indian soil new Indian power-looms on the Western pattern!” This 
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message, which is Gandhi's real message, is not accepted by 
Gandhi's countrymen, They revere the spirit of the sint, but they 
only follow his guidance in so far as he resigns himself to leading 
them along the path of Westernization. And thus we see Gandhi 
to-day promoting a political movement with a Western programme 
—the transformation of India into a sovereign independent 
mentary state—and with a Western procedure (the whole Western. 
political apparatus of conferences, resolutions, votes, platforms, 
newspapers, and publicity). In this political campaign, the pro- 
phet's most effective—though not his most obtrusive—supporters 
are those very Indian industrialists who have done the most to 
defeat the prophet's real mission—the men who have acclimatized 
the technique of Western industrialism in India itself. Their fac- 
tory chimneys, which the prophet, in his heart of hearts, must re- 
gard with dismay, rise almost within view of his retreat at Sabar- 
mati? Stranger still, Western thoughts colour and inform the 
prophers own mind. He sees inspiration in Westen works of 
philosophy nd devotion at leastas much as in the Hindu Scriptures? 

In this spiritual travail of a Gandhi and a Lenin in our genera- 
tion, we can watch the impact of the Western Civilization upon 
Hinduism and upon Russian Orthodox Christendom in the act of 
transformation from an external encounter between the Western 
Society and its neighbours into an inner experience ofa Westernized 
World. Strive as they will to win a decisive victory for an anti- 
Western reaction, the Hindu and the Russian zealot of these latter 
days can only succeed in giving an impetus to the very process of 
Westernization against which they are up in arms, ‘The life and 
energy with which they inspire their anti-Western ‘holy wars’ is 
actually drawn—and this is the secret of its vigour—from a Western 
source; and thus, in the crucible of these ardent souls, an anti- 
Western movement is transmuted into a new manifestation of the 
spiritual force against which it is directed. A Gandhi and a Lenin 
find it impossible to take spiritual action without being moved by 
the spirit of the Western Civilization; and, conversely, the Western- 
born heirs of this Western Civilization find it impossible to be 
indifferent to the thoughts and feelings and acts of a Gandhi and a 
Lenin. We are aware that, in the titanic careers of these two Janus- 
faced figures, our own Western destinies are involved, as they were 
never involved in the careers of a Sivaji or an Ivan the Terrible or a 
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Saladin or a Suleyman or any other champion of an alien civiliza- 
tion who has taken up the challenge of our Western power without 
being touched, in his own soul, by the influence of the Western. 
spirit, It is as though this Western spirit were a kind of psychic 
electricity which had now electrited the whole of Mankind with 
such effect that there could no longer be any exertion of human 
psychic force which was not either a positive or a negative charge. 
of this all-pervasive Western current. 

‘This change which is signalized in the careers of Gandhi and 
Lenin is not confined to the relations of the West with the two once 
alien societies that have now given those two great personalities to 
a Westernized World. The transformation of an external conflict 
between two separate societies into an internal conflict in the bosom 
of one of the two, when this one has succeeded in absorbing the 
other into its own body social, is a phenomenon which might be 
illustrated alternatively from the history of the relations between the 
modern West and any of the other societies with which the West 
has come into contact in the course of its world-wide expansion in 
these latter days. In fact, the virtual elimination of external chal- 
lenges emanating from the human environment, which has been 
one of the remarkable features of our Western history during the 
last two hundred and fifty years, has been followed by the presenta- 
tion of equivalent challenges in the internal life of a Western Society 
which has expanded into an oecumenical system. On the economic 
pus one of these transmuted challenges is the new problem arising. 

the differences in standards of living which continue to divide 
different fractions of Mankind after they have been brought into 
economic relations with one another by the world-wide nexus of 
‘our modern Western commerce and industry and finance. On the 
political plane, the challenge of ‘holy wars’ waged by alien civiliza- 
tions against Western Christendom has been transmuted, since the 
triumph of the West over these external adversaries, into a Western. 
problem of ‘imperialism’ and ‘colonial administration’. On the 
cultural plane, the conflict between Western culture and alien cul- 
tures has been transmuted into a conflict, within the bosom of a 
Western-made ‘Great Society’, between different classes and differ- 
ent races. 

Corresponding transmutations of external into internal challenges. 
have followed the triumph of the Western Civilization over its 
material environment—a victory which it has won with its left hand 
while its right hand has been occupied in mastering its human 
neighbours. In this material sphere, the process of transference 
comes out very clearly in the recent economic history of Great 
Britain: the country in which the modern Western Industrialism 
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first emerged a century-and-a-half ago in order to spread there- 
after far and wide over the World, as molten lava flows abroad over 
the landscape from the crater through which it has welled up out 
of the depths of the Earth, 

In England, the first round of the stubborn contest between Man 
and Physical Nature out of which the new force of Industrialism 
arose was fought under the same conditions as the first bout in the 
mythical wrestling-match at Peniel between Jacob and the angel," 
when Jacob’s superhuman adversary immobilized the human com- 
batant by puting out of joint the hollow of his thigh. On the eve 
of the triumph of Man over Physical Nature which inaugurated the 
Industrial Revolution, the pioneers of Industrialism in 
found themselves caught and held by the geographical location of 
the raw materials and the potential sources of mechanical power 
which they were striving to make subject to their own human wills. 
‘The potters were constrained to establish their potteries where they 
happened to find the beds of potter’s clay, and the iron smelters 
their furnaces at some half-way house between the deposits of the 
ore from which their metal was to be extracted and the seams of 
the coal by which the operation was to be performed. Even the 
textile manufacturers were constrained to aline their mills along the 
foot of the Pennines in order to tap the streams descending from 
the fells for water-power to drive their machinery.* At this stage, 
Physical Nature was able to dictate to Man the place where he 
should try conclusions with her; and the industrial map of England 
was governed by the geological and physiographical map a priori. 

In the next stage, Man triumphed over Nature as Jacob over- 
came the angel at the breaking of the day, when he refused to let 
him go unless he would give him his blessing. In this second round 
of the contest, the fathers of Industrialism solved the problem of 
transportation and thereby liberated their industrial operations 
from their previous bondage to the vagaries of Geology and 
Physiography. 

"Where does that there clay come from? asked Edwin. For not 
merely was he honestly struck by a sudden new curiosity, but it was 
meet for him to behave like a man now, and to ask manly questions. 

“Runcorn,” said ‘the Sunday’ scornfully. ‘Can't you see it painted all 
over the boat?" 

“Why do they bring clay all the way from Runcorn?” 

"They don't bring it from Runcorn. They bring it from Cornwall. 
Tt comes round by sea—see?” He laughed. 

“Who told you? Edwin roughly 

1 Genesia erri. 24-32. 
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“Anybody knows that!’ said ‘the Sunday’ grandly, but always main- 
taining his gay smile. ? 

“Seems devilish funny to me,’ Edwin murmured, after reflection, ‘that 
they should bring clay all that round-about way just to make crocks of 
it here. Why should they choose just thir place to make crocia in? 
I always understood . . ." 

"Oh! Come on!” ‘the Sunday’ cut him short. "It's blessed well one 
o'clock and after... A 

“The Sunday’ was satisfied with his bit of accidental knowledge. 
Edwin was not. Edwin wanted to know why, if the clay for making 
earthenware was not got in the Five Towns, the Five Towns had become 
the great sent of the manufacture. Why were not pots made in the 

, where the clay came from?! 


We know, of course, the answer to this question which an Eng- 
lish novelist, born and bred in the Staffordshire potteries in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, has placed in the mouth of 
one of his characters whom he presents to his readers as his own 
fellow-townsman and contemporary. Long before the end of the 
nineteenth century, the invention of the steamship and the railroad 
had made it possible for the potter to fetch his clay, and the iron- 
master his ore, and the textile-manufacturer his raw wool and 
cotton, not only from the other end of England but from the very 
ends of the Earth, and to carry the stuff so cheaply that the cost of 
transportation did not wipe out or even perceptibly diminish the 
manufacturer's profits. And why—as Edwin Clayhanger went on 
to ask—did Muhammad prefer to perform the tour de force of 
making the mountain come to him instead of taking the line of 
lesser resistance and migrating, himself, to the mountain? ‘Why 
were not pots made in the South, where the clay came from?” Why 
had the Five Towns in Staffordshire not only become, but re- 
mained, the great seat of manufacture? ‘The answer was that, in the 
course of a century, as industrial technique had gone from strength 
to strength, the relative importance of the two fundamental factors 
in industry had gradually shifted. In the eighteenth century, the 
dominant factor in pot-making had been the clay, which dictated 
to the potter the place where he should set up shop. A century 
later, the dominion had passed from Physical Nature to Man, until 
the site ofthe Potteries Bad come to be determined no longer by the 
location of the raw material, but rather by the local presence or 
absence of the human skill that fashioned the clay into pots, In the 
geographical nexus between the clay and the potter, the original 
relations were thus actually inverted, In the eighteenth century, the 
potter had gone to Staffordshire to find his clay; in the nineteenth 
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century, when the Staffordshire clay-beds had become utterly in- 
adequate to supply the needs of an industry which had increased 
the scale of its operations in the meantime by a hundred or a thou- 
sand fold, the clay was coming to Staffordshire from Cornwall to 
find its potter, And thus the Five Towns remained the great seat 
of the manufacture for a different reason from that which had 
caused them to become the seat of the manufacture originally. In 
the beginning, the lode-stone had been the clay; in the next chap- 
ter of the story, the magnetic power had come to be transferred 
from the inanimate clay to the human skill which the clay had 
originally attracted to itself. 

if we tow turn our attention from the industry of clay to the in- 
ustries of metal and of fibre, a further chapter in the history of 
Industrialism unfolds itself. For when once human skill has estab- 
lished its ascendancy over raw materials and over mechanical 
driving force as the dominant factor in industrial production, it is 
only a matter of time for the volatile human spirit to break loose 
from its obsolete material moorings and to blow where it lists, 

In the metal industry in England, this tendency has been per- 
ceptible since the close of the General War of 1914-18, as the 
corollary of a technical change: the transfer of plant and capital 
from the production of the old-fashioned staple heavy-work to that 
of newfangled implements—such as motor-cars—in which the 
sheer bulk of mineral consumed in the productive process counts 
for very much less in proportion to the amount of the human skill 
which is brought into play. In 1931, it was remarked by a sharp- 
sighted French observer of English social life that 

"One can already ive a us movement of population 
from the north of England towards the south, from the mang areas 
towards London and the Thames Valley. This tentative migration may 
be considered as the first visible after-effect of the attack on the coal 
monopoly. In the nineteenth century the centre of gravity of the British. 
economic structure was irresistibly attracted towards the coal basins of 
the north; the twentieth century may produce a new equilibrium, less 
strictly dependent on the Black Country." 

In the cotton industry—which operates with a raw material that 
is vastly lighter than that employed in even the most finikin lines of 
our ‘post-war’ metallurgy—the liberation of human skill from the 
bondage of gross matter has become virtually complete. In this 
industry, the skill once mobilized by water-power in Lancashire 
and New England has been able to attract to itself, from the ends of 
the Earth, a raw material which cannot be produced at all by the 
local soil and climate of New England or Lancashire themselves; 

? Siegfried, A.: England's Crisis (London 1931, Cape), pp. 125-6. 
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and, in the next chapter of this story, the diffusion of the skill which 
used to be concentrated in the classic seats of the industry has been 
equally wide in its range. At the present time, the raw cotton is 
produced in almost every part of the tropical and sub-tropical belt 
in which the soil and water required for cotton cultivation can be 
found; and at the same time the World's cotton-crop is spun into 
cotton-thread and woven into cotton cloth in mills that are no 
longer confined to the purlieus of Manchester or Lowell, but have 
sprung up like mushrooms—east and west and north and south— 
round Kobe and Shanghai and Ahmadabad and on the Polish 
plains and on the piedmont of North Carolina, 

Tn this thoroughgoing diffusion of the cotton industry, we have a 
classic instance of a challenge from the Physical Environment being 
met and mastered triumphantly by Homo Faber. And the result 
which has been attained in textiles to-day (and this in every stage 
of the economic process, from the production of the raw material 
to the marketing of the finished product) seems likely to be attained 
in other industries to-morrow. In fact, we may look forward to a 
time when Industry of all kinds will have shaken itself free from the 
ties of locality and will have solved the technical problem of per- 
forming its operations at any point on the surface of the Earth at 
which it may elect to instal itself. But the plight of the cotton in- 
dustry in the very hour of its technical victory plainly shows that 
the old contest between Man and Physical Nature has not really 
been transcended, but has rather been transmuted into a new con- 
flict between Man and Man. 

‘The pioneers of the cotton industry wrestled with, and eventually 
triumphed over, the technical difficulties of cultivating the cotton 
plant, and of transporting the cotton crop from field to mill, and of 
carding and spinning and weaving the cotton fibre by mechanical 
power; but these very triumphs in the technical sphere have created 
new problems in the realm of human relations. ‘The extension of 
the area of cotton-cultivation has produced a competition between 
the cotton-growers of America and Asia and Africa to supply the 
mills; the diffusion of the technique of cotton-manufacture has 
produced another competition between the manufacturers of Great 
Britain and New England and North Carolina and Japan and China 
and India and Poland to supply the world-market; and, over and 
above these local rivalries, a conflict of interests has arisen between 
Capital and Labour, and between Producers and Consumers. These 
human problems have been bequeathed to the latter-day heirs of 
the cotton industry by their predecessors, from whose victories over 
Physical Nature they have also inherited the solutions of those 
technical problems which used to obsess the industry in its infancy. 
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In this history of our modern Western cotton industry we can 
detect, once again, as we follow out a sequence of challenges and 
responses, the tendency for the scene of action to shift from the 
external environment to the internal life of the society or the in- 
dividual that is the subject of the experience. 

‘The self-same tendency appears in the history of the technique 
of communications, which has latterly played so important a role 
in our modern Western industrial development. 

The invention of sailing-ships overcomes the barrier of the 
estranging sea; the invention of twin-screw steamships liberates 
the navigator from his bondage to the winds, even as an auxiliary 
or emergency source of driving-power. Again, the invention of the 
wheel enables Man to transport overland a load of greater bulk and 
weight than the maximum that he is capable of carrying on his own 
shoulders, while the invention of railways enables him to increase 
the load almost ad infinitum and to whirl it across the breadth of a 
continent almost as easily as a ship could waft it across the breadth 
of an ocean. Tunnels pierce the barriers interposed by mountains; 
six-wheeled motor-cars and caterpillar-tractors skim over quaking 
bogs and yielding sands; and finally aeroplanes make transportation 
wholly independent of sea and land and mountain and swamp and 
desert and all the other physical obstacles by which the movement 
of goods and persons was impeded so long as it was tied down to the 
aquatic and terrestrial surface of the globe. More wonderful still, 
we have now discovered means of communication between human 
intel which render the transportation of human bodies 

luous. For the arts of writing and telegraphy and telephony 

and television, and the organization of the newspaper press and the 
broadcasting radio, have lengthened the range of the human eye 
and ear and voice from a few miles or a few yards to the great circle 
of the Earth's circumference. The age-long human ambition to 
‘annihilate distance’ has been realized at last in our day; but here 
again, in the act of overcoming a challenge presented by the ex- 
ternal environment, we have evoked a new challenge in the internal 
field of our own social life. We have jected distance’ by 
equipping our physical movements and our physical senses with a 
vastly enhanced material ‘drive’; and this technical triumph— 
which has been achieved substantially within the last hundred and 
given ‘the traffic problem’ a wholly new meaning. 

Let us call up in our minds the now fast-fading picture of the pre- 
mechanical road. This antique road is thronged with all kinds of 
primitive wheeled vehicles: wheel-barrows, and rickshaws, and ox- 
carts, and dog-carts, with the stage-coach as the chef-d'auvre of 
muscular traction, and with a foot-propelled bicycle here and there 
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as a portent of things to come, Since this road is already rather 
crowded, there are a certain number of collisions; but nobody 
minds, because nobody is hurt and the trafficis scarcely interrupted. 
For the fact is that these collisions are not serious. ‘They cannot be 
serious, because the traffic is so slow, and the muscle-power— 
human, bovine, equine—by which the vehicles are propelled is so 
feeble, that these vehicles can collide and rebound without mishap. 
“The traffic problem’ on this road is not the problem of avoiding 
collisions, but the problem of hauling the loads and covering the 
distances, Accordingly, there is no sort of traffic-regulation: no 
policeman on point duty, and no system of signal-lights. 

‘And now let us turn our eyes to the familiar road of to-day on 
which a mechanized traffic hums and roars. On this road, the 
problems of speed and of haulage have been solved, as is testified by 
this motor-lorry with its train of trucks that comes lumbering along 
with the momentum of a charging elephant, and by this sports-car 
that goes whizzing past with the swiftness of a bee or a bullet. But, 
by the same token, the problem of collisions has become ‘the 
traffic problem’ par excellence. For while the chauffeur commands 
a traction-power which puts the teamster out of the running so long 
as the chauffeur is competent and sober, a fool or a knave at the 
driving-wheel of a motor-vehicle is far more dangerous both to the 
public and to himself than a fool or a knave on the driver's seat of 
ahay-wagon, Hence, on this latter-day road, the crucial challenge is 
no longer technological but psychological. Instead of being con- 
cerned to transport larger and heavier loads at higher speeds, we 
are rather concerned nowadays to avoid collisions by regulating the 
traffic: by introducing a lighting-system, by teaching the drivers 
what the signals mean, and by having the road patrolled by police 
in order to ce that these signals are obeyed. "The old challenge of. 
physical distance has been transmuted into a new challenge of 
human relations between drivers who have learned how to 'annihi- 
late distance’ and have thereby put themselves in constant danger 
of annihilating one another. 

This change in the nature of the traffic problem on our roads has, 
of course, a symbolic as well as a literal significance. It typifies the 
general change that has occurred over the whole range of our 
modern Western social life since the emergence of the two dominant 
social forces of the age the econonie force of Tndustrialism and the 
political force of Democracy. Owing to the extraordinary pro 
Thich our latter-day inventors have made in harnessing the energies 
of Physical Nature and in organizing the concerted action of millions 
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of human beings, everything that is now done, for good or evil, in 
our society is inevitably done with a stupendous ‘drive’; and this 
has made the material consequences of individual acts far greater 
and the moral responsibility of the agents far heavier than these 
used to be under our previous social régime,! It may be that in 
every age of every society some moral issue is always the challenge 
that is fateful for the society’s future; but, however that may be, 
there is no doubt, in the case in point, that it is a moral challenge 
and no longer a technical challenge that confronts our own society 
in our own day. 

"In the present-day thinker's attitude towards what is called mechani 
cal j, we are conscious of a changed spirit. Admiration is 
pered by criticism; complacency has given way to doubt; doubt is 

ato alarm.’ There is a sense of] and frustration, as 

in one who has gone a long way and finds he has ten the wrong 

ning. To go back is impossible: how shall he proceed? Where vill 

he find himself he follows this path or that! Am old exponent of 

applied mechanics may be forgiven if he expresses something of the 
disillusion with which, now standing aside, he watches the sweepi 

it of discovery seul Inventin it otis hebraike 

delight. Tt is ie impouble aot ask: Whither does this tremendous pro- 

cession tend? What, after all, is its goal? What its probable influence 

upon the future of the Human Race: 

"The pageant itself is a modern affair. A century ago it had barely 
taken form, and had acquired none of the momentum which rather 
awes us to-day. "The Industrial Revolution, as. eor ly knows, was 
of British origin; for a time our island remained the Factory of the 
World. But soon, as was inevitable, the change of habit spread; and 
now every country, even China, is become more or less mechanized, 
The cornucopia of the engineer has been shaken over all the Earth, 
scattering everywhere an endowment of previously unpossessed and 
"unimagined capacities and powers. 

id question many of these gifts are benefits to Man, making 
Lite file, wider, heats, ser in comforts and interest, and in 
‘such happiness as material can promote. But we are acu 
rare et the copias gifts have been end may be gricvously abused. 
In some there is potential tragedy as well as present burden. Man was 
ethically unprepared for so great a bounty. In the slow evolution of 
orals he ia stili unt for the tremendous esponsibility i entails. The 
command of Nature has been put into his hands before he knows how 
to command himself.” 

‘These moving words propound a question which has been 
struggling to find expression in all our hearts; and they are words 
spoken with authority, for they were uttered by the President of 

1 On thie point see Toynbee, A. J.: Surcey of International Affair: 1928 (London 
1929, Milford), pp. 7-8. 
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the British Association for the Advancement of Science in his 
opening address at the hundred-and-first annual meeting of that 
historic body! Is the new social driving-power of Industrialism 
and Democracy to be employed in the great constructive task of 

izing a Westernized World into an oecumenical society in 
which the new forces may find free play to work on a world-wide 
scale for the benefit of all Mankind? Or are we going to turn our 
new power to our own destruction by putting its unprecedentedly 
powerful ‘drive’ into a number of ancient anti-social institutions— 
into War and Tribalism and Slavery and Property—at the risk of 
turning these once not wholly lethal vehicles of evil into veritable 
Juggernaut cars? This is the latter-day traffic-problem of our 
Western Civilization in its inward spiritual essence.* 

"The foregoing analysis of the latest chapter in our Western his- 
tory incidentally throws light on a phenomenon in Egyptiac history 
which we have already noted for a fact without having hit upon the 
explanation: the ambiguous significance of the Pyramids as monu- 
ments of the breakdown as well as the triumph of the Egyptiac 
Civilization.” This ironic ambiguity is due, as we can perceive now 
by analogy, to a shift which occurred, in the Pyramid-Builders’ age, 
in both the theatre and the nature of the challenge in which the 
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determination of pioneers who had met the challenge of desiccation 
on the Afrasian Steppe by plunging into the forbidding and ap. 
parently impenetrable jungle-swamp of the Lower Nile Valley and 
turning the formless wilderness into a pattern of ditches and em- 
bankments and fruitful fields. ‘This heroic victory of human wills 
over the wantonness of Physical Nature demanded not only a sus- 
tained individual courage, but also a continuous co-operative effort; 
such co-operation demanded discipline; and the discipline through 
which the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization won the day in their 
battle with the jungle-swamp was purchased at the price of sub- 
ordinating the wills of the rank and fle to the wills Of a few out- 
standing leaders. Thus the physical ordeal out of which the Egyptiac 
Civilization emerged, like the human ordeal which Western Christen- 
dom underwent in the Scandinavian onslaught, left a mark on the 
internal articulation of the growing society in addition to the change 
which it produced in the society's relations with ts external environ- 
ment.! By the time when this Egyptiac ordeal came to an end, the 
water and soil and vegetation of the Lower Nile Valley were sub- 
ject to the wills of human beings; and at the same time the great 
majority of these human victors, in the very act of subduing 
Physical Nature, had themselves fallen into subjection to a small 
minority of their own human kind who happened to be endowed 
wih exceptional power of command or with exceptional intellectual 
ability. 

"Tis differentiation in authority and knowledge and wealth and 
prestige between the ruling minority and the subject majority in 
the Egyptiac Society of ‘the Old Kingdom’ went to far greater 
lengths than the corresponding differentiation between the social 
positions of different classes in medieval Western Christendom 
under the feudal régime. ‘The command which the King of the 
‘Two Lands, and his hierarchy of administrators and technicians 
and priests, had acquired over the wills and imaginations and 
actions and lives of the Egyptian peasantry was indeed as absolute 
as the control which he had established, through this command of 
‘man-power’, over the soil and water of the Land of Egypt itself. 
In other words, the challenge originally presented to Man in the 
encounter between Man and Nature in the Lower Nile Valley had 
been transmuted into a challenge which found its arena—and 
demanded its response—in the internal articulation of the new- 
born Egyptiac Society. 

‘The destinies of the Egyptiac Civilization now turned upon the 


1 For the internal effect of the Western Christian response to the Scandinavian 
challenge upon the structure of the Western Christian Society, see I. D (v), vcl iy pp» 
199-200, and the present chapter, p. 196, above. 
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estion of how the: lord and master of Egypt and the Egyptians 
ould use his desi power. Would d pond io b new 
challenge, which was a moral challenge, in the spirit of Prometheus 
or in the spirit of Zeus?! Would he employ the material power and 
the 'man-power" at his command in order to improve the lot of the 
peasantry who had made him master of the material wealth of 
Egypt when they had placed at his disposal their own human wills? 
Would he lead them onward and upward to the level of the well- 
being that had been attained already by the King himself and by 
his handful of peers? Or would the dizzy height of his pinnacle 
upset the King of Egypt’s moral and intellectual balance? As he 
his Land of Egypt and saw that it was very good, would 
he yield to the illusion that he, and he only, was its creator? Would 
he forget that, without the disciplined co-operation of a docile 
rem the King alone could have created nothing? And would 
treat the wealth and power which was the co-operative product 
of an entire society as though it were his private property, to be 
devoted to his own gratification and glorification in this life and to 
his immortalization in the life to come? Would he act like Zeus, 
whose plan of empire, when first he mounted on his father's throne, 
was to call the Gods—his superhuman companions in arms in his 
victorious struggle with the "Titans and to give each one of these 
elect his place and honours, but to have no care of unhappy Man ?* 
Under the first and the second of the dynasties that ruled the 
Egyptiac World after the union of the two crowns, this fateful 
question remained open; but under Snefru, the last king of the 
"Third Dynasty, and his successors of the Fourth Dynasty, it re- 
ceived its answer; and in this answer it was the voice of Zeus and 
not the voice of Prometheus that made itself heard; for those kings 
were the Pyramid-Builders ;? and the pyramids have immortalized 
these autocrats, not as ever-living gods, but as never-to-be-forgotten 
grinders of the faces of the poor. In the long run, the Egyptian 
peasantry has had its revenge upon King Cheops and King Che- 
phren; for it handed down their evil reputation through the cen- 
turies, until these Egyptiac folk-tales found their way at last into 
Hellenic literature in the immortal work of Herodotus. In our own 
age, when the society that produced the Pyramids has long been 
extinct, their. Laporan scc pilsi kriege still the endurance. 
of the peasants who built them and of the soverei, 
‘who canned! them to be set up. EN, — 
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The spirit that inspired—or, rather, exacted—the building of the 
Pyramids possessed the Egyptiac Society ever after. and di with 
fatal consequences, For the power and knowledge which the crea- 
tion of Egypt out of the wilderness had placed in a minority's hands 
could only have fructified if its benefits had been shared by this 
minority with the majority in the next chapter of Egyptiac history. 
When this new challenge evoked the response of Zeus, and not the 
response of Prometheus, from the epigoni of the pioneers, the 
penalty was paid in the first instance by the mass of the people, and 
in consequence by the society as a whole, and therefore ultimately 
also by the ruling minority itself. The building of the Pyramids 
seems to have broken the spirit of the Egyptian peasantry; and the 
cruel experience of that generation left its impress upon the éthos 
of their descendants, as though the weight of the piles which the 
fathers had been compelled to raise were weighing, in saecula 
saeculorum, upon the children’s souls. This peasantry degenerated 
into a sullen agrarian proletariat; and the ruling element in the 

tiac Society degenerated, onits side, intoa ‘dominant minority" 
which ruled by repression because it had lost the art of ruling by 
leadership.* In losing the art of leadership, the Egyptiac ‘Heirs of 
the Kingdom’? lost, into the bargain, their initiative and their 
originality in all their activities. The éthos of the Egyptiac Society 
during its long-drawn-out decline displays a rigidity and a con- 
ventionality and a barrenness of all inspiration’ which present the 
sharpest contrast to the creative energy displayed in this self-same 
society's epic binh and growth. 

In Egyptiac history, Death laid his icy hand on the life of a 
growing civilization at the moment when the challenge that was the 
stimulus of its growth was transferred from the external to the 
internal field, because, in this new situation, the shepherds of the 
people betrayed their trust. In the somewhat similar situation of 
our world in our day, when the challenge of Industrialism is being 
transferred from the sphere of technique to the sphere of morals, 
the outcome is still unknown, since our reaction to the new situ 
tion is still undecided. On the other hand, in that earlier chapter 


1 For the religious consequences of the tyrannical egotism of the 
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in our history when the challenge of the Scandinavian onslaught 
upon Western Christendom was met by the creation of a new 
‘Western military technique, with a consequent modification of the 
Western social system, there was a transfer of the challenge which 
manifestly stimulated the challenged civilization toachieve a further 
degree of growth. In this instance, as we have seen," the challenge 
was transferred from the battle-field between Western Christen- 
dom and the Vikings to the field of conflict between the different 
classes into which the Western body social had been impelled to 
articulate itself in the process of resisting the Scandinavian pressure ; 
and in this new situation our Western Civilization responded as 
successfully to the challenge of an internal problem as it had 
previously responded to an external attack, with the result that it 
continued to grow in wisdom and stature and went forward from 
strength to strength. 

‘On this showing, we may perhaps persist in the view that a given 
series of successful responses to successive challenges is to be inter- 
preted as a manifestation of growth if, as the series proceeds, the 
action tends to shift from the field of the external environment— 
whether physical or human—to the for intérieur of the growing 
personality or the growing civilization. In so far as this grows and 
continues to grow, it has to reckon less and less with challenges 
delivered by alien adversaries and demanding responses on an outer 
battle-field, and more and more with challenges that are presented 
by itself to itself in an inner arena, Growth means that the growing 

ity or civilization tends to become its own environment and 
its own challenger and its own field of action. In other words, the 
criterion of growth is progress towards self-determination; and 
progress towards self-determinationisa prosaic formula for describ- 
ing the miracle by which Life enters into its Kingdom. 

"This miracle is described by the Hellenic mythology in the 
parable of Pygmalion’s statue, and portrayed by our Western art 
in Watts's picture of Chaos. In the Hellenic myth, a piece of marble 
tums to human flesh and blood in response to the prayer of a 
sculptor who has fallen in love with the creature of his own creative 
hands. In Watts's Chaos, huge figures of titans are pictured in the 
act of shaking themselves free from the frame of their Mother 
Earth. They are still clay of her clay—glowing-red forms of one 
earthy substance and one fiery heat with the glowing-red landscape. 
Some of them are drowsilystirring in aflux of volcanic flames; others, 
wholly liberated and fully come alive, are leaning, stupefied, upon 
the Earth-Mother's breast. But we know that in a moment—the 
moment after this which the artist has caught in his vision—these 

? See IL D (v), vol. ii, pp. 199-200, and the present chapter, p. 196, above. 
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giants will surely rise to their feet and then stride forward over land 
and sea. We know it because already, on the peaks of the moun- 
tains, the grim chthonic glow is turning miraculously into the 
ethereal flush of dawn; and because, down here in the shadow, un- 
hurried but unhindered, there floats or dances through Space and 
‘Time a living chain of Goddesses, hand linked in hand: the endless 
procession of the Hours. 


IL AN ANALYSIS OF GROWTH 


(@) THE RELATION BETWEEN GROWING CIVILIZATIONS AND 
INDIVIDUALS 


‘The argument of the preceding chapter has led us to the con- 
clusion that the criterion of growth is to be found in progress to- 
wards self-determination, If this conclusion is right, it may offer 
us a clue for analysing the process of the growths of civilizations, 
which is the next problem that lies before us. 

If self-determination is the criterion of growth, and if self- 
determination means self-articulation, we shall be analysing the 
process by which growing civilizations actually grow if we investi- 

te the way in which they progressively articulate themselves. 

n a general way, it is evident that a society in process of civilization. 
articulates itself through the individual human beings who ‘belong 
to the society, or to whom the society ‘belongs’. We can express 
the relation between Society and Individual indifferently by either 
of these two mutually inverse formulae; and this ambiguity seems 
to show that either formula is inadequate and that, before setting 
out on our new inquiry, we shall have to consider what is the rela- 
tion in which societies and individuals stand to one another. 

This is, of course, one of the stock questions of sociology, and 
there are two stock answers to it. One answer is that the individual 
human being is a reality which is capable of existing, and of being 
apprehended, by itself, while the society is nothing but a sum or 
aggregate of atomic and autonomous individuals who bring societies 
into existence by coming together and dissolve them by parting 
company again. The other stock answer is just the opposite. 
According to this second view, the reality is the society and not the 
individual: the society is a perfect and intelligible whole, while the 
individual is simply a part of this whole, who can neither exist nor 
be conceived as existing in any other capacity or in any other 
setting. If we examine each of these two antithetical views in turn, 
we shall find that neither of them will bear examination; and we 
may also find incidentally what the true answer to our question is, 

"The classic picture of an imaginary atomic individual is the 
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celebrated Homeric description of the Cyclops Polyphemus and 
his kind, which is quoted by Plato in his Laves:* 

‘Mootless are they and lawless. On the peaks 

Of mountains high they dwell, in hollow caves, 

Where each his own law deals to wife and child 

In sovereign disregard of all his peers.* 
Itis perhaps significant that, in this fantasy of Hellenic mythology, 
the atomic way of lifeis ascribed to no race of ordinary human beings, 
but to fabulous monsters who are represented as living at the ends of 
the Earth. The truthisthat no human beings have ever actually lived 
in this mythical Cyclops-fashion ; for Man, as we haveseen already, is 
essentially a social animal, in the sense that social life is a condition 
which the evolution of Man out of Sub-Man pre-supposes, and with- 
out which that evolution could not conceivably have taken place.* 

“The purely individualist Self or mere individual is a figment of 

abstraction. For the Self only comes to realization and consciousness 
of itself, not alone and in individual isolation and separateness, but in 
Socie among other selyes with whom it interacts in social intercourse, 
I would never come to know myself and be conscious of my separate 
individual identity were it not that I become aware of others like me: 
consciousness of other selves is necessary for consciousness of self or 
self-tonsciousness. The individual has therefore a social origin in 
experience. Nay, more, it is through the use of the purely social instru- 
ment of I that I rise above the mere immediacy of experience 
and immersion in the current of my experience. Language gives names 
to the items of my experience, and thus through language they are first 
isolated and abstracted from the continuous body of my experience. 
‘Through the naming power of language, again, several items of experience 
can be grouj under one name, which becomes distinctive of 
their general resemblances, in disregard of their minor differences. In 
other words, the power of forming general concepts becomes possible only 
through the social instrument of language. ‘Thus the entire developed 
apparatus of thought with which I measure the Universe and garner an 
‘untold wealth of personal experience is not my individual equipment and 
possession, but a socially developed instrument which I share with the 


fest of my fellows. The individual Self or Personality rests not on its 
individual foundations but on the whole Universe.’* 
+ Odyssey, ix, ll. 112-15, quoted in Plato, Laws, Bk, II, 640 n. 
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So much for the imaginary Cyclopean human being who is pic- 
tured as being free to live and die unto himself or alternatively to 
enter into a ‘social contract" with others of his kind, according as 
he chooses. The human social animal’s relation to his society is 
evidently not that of an arithmetical integer to an arithmetical sum ; 
and we have next to ask ourselves whether the truth is to be found 
in the antithetical view. Is the individual’s relation to his society 
the relation of a part to a whole? 

“There are communities, such as those of bees and ants, where, though 
no continuity of substance exists between the members, yet all work 
for the whole and not for themselves and each is doomed to death if 
separated from the society of the rest. 

"There are colonies, such as those of corals or of Hydroid polyps, 
where a number of animals, each of which by itself would unhesitatingly 
be called an individual, are found to be organically connected, so that 
the living substance of one is continuous with that of all the fet, Somes 
times these apparent individuals differ among themselves and their 
energies are directed not to their own particular needs but to the good 
of the colony as a whole. Which is the individual now? 

‘Histology then takes up the tale and shows that the majority of 
animals, including Man, our primal type of individuality, are built up 
of a number of units, the so-called cells. Some of these have consider- 
able independence; and it soon is forced upon us that they stand in 
much the same general relation to the whole man as do the individuals 
af a colony of coral polyps, or better of Siphonophora, to the whole 
colony. This conclusion becomes strengthened when we find that there 
exist a great number of free-living animals, the Protozoa, including all 
the simplest forms known, which correspond in all essentials, save thei 
separate and independent existence, with the units building up the body 
of Man: both, in fact, are cells; but while the one seems to have an 
obvious individuality, what are we to say of the other? . . . 

“In a sense . . . the whole organic world constitutes a single great 
individual, vague and badly co-ordinated, it is true, but none the less 
a continuing whole with interdependent parts: if some accident were 
to remove all the green plants, or all the bacteria, the rest of Life would 
be unable to exist." 

Do these observations of Organic Nature hold good for Man- 
kind? Is the individual human being so far from possessing a 
Cyclopean independence that he is actually no more than a cell 
the body social of the society to which he belongs, or, on a wider 
view, a cellule in the vaster body of 'a single great individual! which 
is constituted by ‘the whole organic world’? The well-known 
original frontispiece to Hobbes's Leviathan pictures the human body 
social as an organism built up out of a host of Anaxagorean homoeo- 
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meriae! which are individual human beings—as though the ‘social 
contract’ could have the magical effect of degrading a Cyclops into 
acell. The same picture of the individual human being as an only 
partially emancipated part of a social whole which has acquired for 
itself some elements of individuality is presented, rather more 
tentatively, by the twentieth-century English biologist whom we 
have just been quoting: 

“One interesting pro ined by brains and sense-organs:—organ- 
leas pomestig dra can tay eate into more dan one individuality, 
-. A man can very well be at one time a member of a family, a race, 
à dub, a nation, a literary society, a church and an empire. “Yes, but 
surely these are not individuals"-—I seem to hear my readers’ universal 
murmur, .. Here we can but express a pious opinion; -that they are 
individuals, that here once more the tendency towards the formation of 
closed systems has manifested itself, though again in very varying degrees, 
so that some of the systems show but a glimmer of individuality, others 
begin to let it shine more strongly through. That their individuality is 
no mere phantasm I think we must own when we find men like Dicey 
and Maitland admitting that the cold eye of the Law, for centuries reso- 
utely turned away, is at last being forced to see and to recognize the 
real existence, as single beings that are neither aggregates nor trusts, of 
corporate personalities.” 

A state of human life in which the corporate personality of a 
society has completely overshadowed and dominated and sub- 
ordinated to itself the individual personalities of the human beings 
belonging to it is pictured, in an eschatological phantasy, by a 
twentieth-century English biochemist.? 

‘After the immense efforts of the first colonisers [of the Planet Venus], 
we have settled down as members of a super-organism with no limits to 
its posible progress. The evolution of the individual has been brought 
under complete social control, and besides enormously enhanced intel- 
lectual powers we possess two new senses. The one enables us to appre- 
hend radiation of wave-lengths between 100 and 1,200 metres, and thus 
places every individual at all moments of life, both asleep and awake, 
under the influence of the voice of the community. It is difficult to see 
how else we could have achieved as complete a solidarity as has been 
possible. We can never close our consciousness to those wave-lengths 
on which we are told of our nature as components of a super-organism 
ar deity, possibly the only one in Space-Time, and of its past, present 
and future. It appears that on Earth the psychological equivalent of 
what is transmitted on these wave-lengths included the higher forms 
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of ar, music and literature, the individua] moral consciousness, and, in 
early days of Mankind, religion and patriotism. The other wave- 
lengths inform us of matters which are not the concern of all at all 
times, and we can shut them out if we so desire. Their function is not 
essentially different from that of instrumental radio-communication on 
Earth. The new magnetic sense is of less importance. 


‘This conception of a human society as a super-organism is pre- 
sented in a fantasia by the twentieth-century English biochemist 
because he does not regard it as anything more than a speculative 
curiosity. Buta ninetcenth-century English social philosopher once 
argued that human societies were super-organisms in sober earnest j* 
and a twentieth-century German social philosopher has ventured 
to reaffirm dogmatically that the historic societies that we call 
civilizations are actual examples of super-organisms—and this, 
apparently, in the literal sense, with all its implications. 

‘Civilizations (Kulturen) are organisms. The History of Civilization 
(Kulturgeschichte) is the biography of these organisms. The history 
(Geschichte) of the Chinese [i.e. the Sinic] or the Antique [i.e. the Hel- 
lenic] Civilization, which presents itself to us, before our mind’s eye, 
as “History” in the conventional sense (in historischer Erscheinung), is 
the exact counterpart of the history (Geschichte) of the individual human 
being, or of an animal or of a tree or of a flower. If we wish to gain 
insight into its structure, the proper method has been worked out long. 

in the science of the comparative morphology of plants and 

Missio en ote cua sn mr of earn 

ychic conditions a perpetually infantile [raw] Humanity, a mi, 
a and cxtcas fac 2 fom out of ie formless & boue 
and transitory existence out of the boundless and persistent. This soul 
comes to flower on the soil of a country with precise boundaries, to 
which it remains attached like a plant. Conversely, a civilization dies 
if once this soul has realized the complete sum of its possibilities in the 
shape of peoples, languages, creeds, arts, states, and sciences, and there- 
upon goes back into the primitive peyche from which í originally 
emerged.” 


In this remarkable passage, the conception of a society asa super- 
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ism is formulated in such uncompromising terms that it 
virtually refutes itself; but we may cite a formal condemnation of 
it from the work of an English publicist which happened to appear 
in the same year as Spengler's book. 

‘Again and again, social theorists, instead of finding and steadily 
employing a ‘method and a terminology proper to their subject, have 
attempted to express the facts and values of Society in terms of some 
other theory or science. On the analogy of the posed sciences they 


have striven to analyse and explain Society as ism, on the analogy 
of biology they have insisted on regarding it as an organism, on the 
analogy of mental science or philosophy they have persisted in treating 
it as a person, sometimes on the religious analogy they have come near 
to confusing it with a God. 


“These various analogies have very different degrees of value and 
disvalue. The mechanical analogy and the organic analogy have been 
alike definitely harmful and have led theory seriously astray; for they 
both invoke a material analogy in what is essentially a mental or spiritual 
study." The analogies drawn from psychology and mental philosophy 
are far less harmful and may be even extremely suggestive if they are 
‘ot pushed too far; for though neither Society Dor te various sanela- 
tions which it includes are “persons”, they approach far more nearly to 
being persons than to being either mechanical or organic.'? 


But they are manifestly unsuited to express the relation in which 
the growing civilizations stand to the individual human beings 
who ‘belong’ to them—or to whom such societies ‘belong’. The 
inclination to introduce these particular analogies in this context 
seems to be a peculiar infirmity of our own Western social philo- 
sophers; and we may trace this infirmity to the special penchant— 
noted in an earlier passage of this Study*—which we in our Western. 
Society seem to have for personifying groups or classes or associa- 
tions of human beings, or human social institutions, by the device of 
labelling them with mythological proper names: ‘Britain’, ‘France’, 
‘Czechoslovakia’; "His Majesty's Government’ and ‘The London 
County Council’; ‘the Church’, ‘the Bar’, ‘the Press’, ‘the Turf’, 
‘the Trade’. The distorting effect of these fictitious personifications 
upon historical thought and historical narrative has been discussed 
Epeak she “npn of the body we or of the 
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in this Study already? and need not be re-emphasized here. Itis 
sufficiently evident that the representation of a society as a per- 
sonality or as an organism does not offer us an adequate or accurate 
expression of the society's relation to its individual human 'mem- 


known to us already, At an earlier point in this Study we have 


the furthest possible range of personal contacts, and’ that ‘these 
impersonal relations are maintained through social mechanisms 
called institutions. Without institutions, societies could not exist, 
Indeed, societies themselves are simply institutions of the highest 
order—institutions, that is, which comprehend without being 
comprehended by others. The study of societies and the study 
of institutional relations are one and the same thing." 

‘The nature of these social or institutional relations between indi- 
vidual human beings is thus the ultimate object of our present 
inquiry into the relations between individuals and societies. But, 
before we can go further, we shall have to remind ourselves of the 
nature of these human individuals, or social animals, whose rela- 
tions with one another we are trying to study; and we shall have to 
consider incidentally the nature of ‘relations’ in general 

‘The very concept of ‘relations’ between ‘things’ or ‘beings’ in- 
volves the logical contradiction that something which is ex hypo- 
thesi separate and self-contained and individual and exclusive has 
also to be conceived as somehow overlapping with other entities 
of the same order. How is this contradiction to be transcended? 
Only, perhaps, by substituting ‘actions’ for ‘things’ and ‘agents’ for 
‘beings’ and ‘interaction’ for ‘overlapping’ as our formulae for 
describing ‘the nature'—or, rather, ‘the working’—of the Universe. 
Let us follow, along this path, the South African philosopher- 
statesman whose guidance we have sought on many occasions. 

"Action does not come to a stop in its structures; it remains Action, 
it remains in action. In other words, there is more in bodies, things 
and events than is contained in their structures or material forms, All 
Ep 2 In L. C) (9 Anner, vol. i, pp. 454-5, above 
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things overflow their own structural limits, the inner Action transcends 
the outer structure, and there is thus a trend in things beyond them- 
selves. This inner trend in things springs from their very essence as 
localised, imprisoned Action. From this follow[s] . . . the concept of 
things as more than their apparent structures, and their “fields” as 
‘complementary to their full operation and understanding. A thing does 
not come to a stop at its boundaries or bounding surfaces. It is over- 
flowing Action, it passes beyond its bounds, and its surrounding “field” 
is therefore essential not only to its correct appreciation as a thing, but 
also to a correct understanding of things in general, and especially of 
the ways in which they affect each other." 

This suggestive concept of ‘fields’ is applied by the philosopher 
to Action of diverse kinds on different planes. 

‘Round every luminous point in experience there is a penumbra, a 
gradual shading off into isinasaad cbocurity. A “concept” is not 
merely its clear luminous centre but embraces a surrounding sphere of 
meaning or influence of smaller or larger dimensions, in which the 
luminosity tails off and grows fainter until it disappears. Similarly a 
“thing” is not merely that which presents itself as such in clearest 
definite outline, but this central area is surrounded by a zone of vague 
sense-data and influences which shades off into the region of the in- 
definite. The hard and abrupt contours of our ordinary conceptual 
system do not apply to reality and they make reality inexplicable, not 
only in the case of causation, but in all cases of relations between things, 
qualities and ideas. Conceive of a cause as a centre with a zone of 
activity or influence surrounding it and shadi: illy off into 
Indetotenes Next conceive of an effect as amily suroünded. Te 
is easy in that way to understand their interaction, and to see that cause 
and effect are not at arm’s length but interlocked, and embrace and 
influence each other through the interpenetration of their two fields. 
In fact, the conception of fields of force which has become customary 
in Blectro- is only a special case of a phenomenon which is 
quite universal in the realms of thought and reality alike. Every "thing" 
has its field, like itself, only more attenuated; every concept has likewise 
its field. It is in these fields and these fields only that things really 
happen, It is the intermingling of fields which is creative or causal in 
Nature zs well as in Life, ‘The hard secluded thing is barren because 
abstract, and but for its feld it could never come into real contact or 
into active or creative relations with any other thing or concept. Things, 
ideas, animals, plants, persons: all these, like physical forces, have their. 
fields, and but for their fields they would be unintelligible, their 
activities would be impossible, and their relations barren and sterile," 

If we realize the existence of fields and recognize their impor- 
tance, our thought runs on to explore their ranges; and our philo- 
sopher-statesman cites a contemporary philosopher-mathematician 
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for the view that the field of any given ‘thing’ or ‘event’ extends to 
the totality of the Universe, Professor Whitehead, General Smuts 
observes, 
‘arrives at the result that a thing or event is not confined to its own 
simple Space-Time location, and is thus not itself alone, but that it 
reflects the aspects of all other things and events from its particular 
standpoint, and thus in a sense involves their locations also. In the 
larger context of Nature the thing or event is therefore a synthesis of 
itself with the aspects or perspectives of everything else as mirrored 
from its standpoint. Whitchead’s searching analysis leads to results 
which closely resemble those of Leibniz's Monadology." 

On the plane of physical phenomena, this doctrine means that 
each single atom or proton or electron, and each single ray of 
radiation, embraces the entire Physical Universe, inasmuch as its 
field of action has no narrower range than that. And a modern 
French philosopher, Monsieur Henri Bergson, argues, on the same 
principle, that the entire material universe is virtually included in 
the material body of each single human being. 

"People never tire of repeating that Man is an insignificant sj on 
the Earth, and the Earth in the Univer, Yet ever an espet of he 
body, Man is far from occupying merely the tiny place which is usually 
assigned to him, and with which Pascal himself was content when he 
reduced “the thinking reed" to no more than a reed materially. For if 
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our body is the matter to which our consciousness attaches itself, then. 
it is coextensive with our consciousness, it comprehends all that we 
ive, it stretches to the stars, But this immense body changes every 
instant and sometimes radically—through the slightest displacement 
of one particular part of itself which occupies its centre and wl 
within a tiny space. "This interior and central body, which is relatively 
invariable, i always present, And it is not only present; itis active: 
it is through it, and through it alone, that we are able to move other 
parts of the great body. Since it is action that counts, and since it is 
taken for granted that we are in the place where we act, it is customary 
to confine the consciousness within the tiny body and to ignore the 
immense body .... [yet], if the surface of our very small organized body 
(which is organized precisely with a view to immediate action) is the 
locus of our actual movements, our very large inorganic body is the locus 
of our eventual and our theoretically possible movements. No doubt, 
everything happens as though our external perceptions were constructed 
by our brain and projected by it into space; but this is merely because 
the perceptive centres of the brain perform the necessary explorations 
and preparations for these eventual actions and sketch the design of 
them within, The trath is quie different; and we ae really in em 
thing that we perceive, though we happen to be represented there 1 
parts of ourselves which vary without ceasing and which are occupied 
by actions that are only virtual.”= 


In this passage, the modern Western r contents him- 
selfwith equating the individual human body, by virtue ofits field’, 
with as much of the material universe as happens at any given 


moment to come within the individual human being's range of 
action and perception and thought. An old school of Western 
thinkers went the length of equating the individual human soul 
with the entire Universe, on all its planes and in all its aspects, when 
they made their dichotomy between Microcosm and Macrocosm: 
a dichotomy which applies alike to the Soul and to the Universe 
itself. In the Microcosm, the Universe is mirrored or concentrated 
in the Soul; in the Macrocosm, the Soul ranges over a ‘field’ that is 
coextensive with the Universe; and the sum of things—the ultimate 
Whole which remains undivided and indivisible in reality, notwith- 
standing the logical dichotomy that has been practised upon it by 
human thought—is Soul and Universe in one, 

In this now old-fashioned anticipation (or implementation) of a 
modern idea, we have found one answer to the question before us. 
Tt seems that individual human beings are related with one another 
through having individual fields of action that are each coextensive 
with the Universe and therefore all coextensive inter se. But, like so 
many of the intuitions of the medieval scholastic genius, this answer 
Sp QUAS Ii Le Deut domin de N Miro st i je Ration (Poe Alcan), 
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to a practical question is no answer for practical purposes. For to 
say that people are related with each other through fields that have 
no limits short of the Universe is virtually to say that they enter 
into their mutual relations at Infinity; and this leaves as obscure as 
ever the nature of their empirically’ observed relations in those 
mundane human societies, with their unique locations in Space- 
‘Time, that are the actual objects of this Study. Empirical observa- 
tion has informed us, in objective terms, that these societies are 
institutions which, for our practical purposes, are of the highest 
order, in the sense that they comprehend other institutions without 
being comprehended by others in their turn.' In subjective terms 
we have found, by the same empirical test, that, for the same prac- 
tical purposes, these same societies are also ‘intelligible fields of 
study’? In practice, therefore, our question will not have received 
a satisfactory answer until we have grasped the nature of the 
empirically observed relations between human individuals in these 
social fields which are neither universal in their range nor infinitely 
remote? Does the philosophically true but practically unsatisfying 
answer which we have obtained from the oracle of Scholasticism 
furnish any clue for discovering an answer in our own practical 
terms? Perhaps we can make the transit from the theoretical to the 
practical answer to our question by way of a mathematical simile. 

Let us represent our human individuals, whose social relations 
we are trying to grasp, by any number of points on a plane; and 
from each one of these points, as an apex, let us produce a cone to 
represent each individual's field of action. Some of these cones 
may expand rapidly, at an obtuse angle; others may expand 
gradually, at angles that are more acute; and the central spine or 
axis of each cone may take off at any angle from the common plane 
‘on which all the apices lie. Our only postulate is that the cones 
shall all be produced into the third dimension on one and the same 
side of our original plane (which offers, of course, two alternative 
sides on which our three-dimensional figures may be constructed). 
Let us now decree that every one of these cones shall be produced, 


rere to the field of an inorganic body or an organism or a personality? 
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on the (conventionally determined) productive side of our plane, 
from its apex on and on into Infinity. This decree ensures mathe- 
‘matically that, notwithstanding the diversity of the respective angles 
at which our cones take off from our plane, the ultimate cross-sec- 
tion of every cone will coincide in area with the ultimate cross- 
section of every other cone; for, on a plane that lies at an infinite 
distance from our original plane of departure, all our cones alike 
will project themselves in cross-sections with infinite and therefore 
coextensive areas. At the same time, we shall find that the sections 
of a certain number—though only a certain number—of our cones 
do coincide in area at each and every distance, short of infinity, 
from the productive face of our original plane,at which we choose to 
describe another plane parallel to it. For, as our cones which we 
are producingfrom our original plane traverse any one of theseother 
planes, at some finite distance from the first, on their way towards 
Infinity, they will each leave their mark on the second plane in the 
shape of aconic section; and while these conic sections vill naturally 
differ from one another in location and size and form according to 
the point on the original plane from which each particular cone has 
taken off, and according to the angles that govern its production, it 
will be found, as a matter of fact, that the conic sections imprinted 
on the second plane by a certain number of different cones that 
have taken off from the first plane at different points and at different. 
angles will actually coincide with one another—coinciding, in this 
case, at a finite and not at an infinite distance from their respective 
apices, and in a finite and not in an infinite area. 

Before we proceed to the interpretation of this simile, it may be 
well to make the mathematical construction clearer by translating 
itinto concrete terms, For our original plane let us take the surface 
of theEarth; let our points on this surface be represented by search- 
light projectors; and let these projectors be without those prisms of 
crystal or glass by means of which the beams of light that are pro- 
jected from ordinary search-lights are diverted, at the outset, 
their natural paths and are made to travel parallel to one another in 
the form of a shaft instead of following their natural bent and 
diverging cone-wise. These natural cones of radiating light will 
thus take off from the surface of the Earth at different points and at 
different axial angles and at different degrees of obtuseness or 
acuteness according to the particular structures and locations and 
bearings of the particular projectors from which they respectively 
emanate; and—just as in the case of our abstract mathematical 
cones—their cross-sections will all be coextensive with one another 
at Infinity. In the concrete illustration, however, we are con- 
fronted at once with the gulf between theory and practice; for it is 
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evident that, in practice, this theoretical coincidence of allthe cross- 
sections of all our light-cones will never be realized. It will not be 
realized because the light-cone—which is the ‘field’ of radiation of 
the projector—becomes more and ‘more attenuated in its force and 
influence the farther it recedes from’ the lamp that is the source 
from which the radiation is emitted, ‘so that the field, though 
theoretically indefinite in extent, is in effect quite limited in prac- 
tical operation’. Moreover, in the particular concrete case that we 
are imagining, the field of our search-light's cone-shaped radiation 
is limited in a double way: not only by the attenuation of the light 
as it travels, but also by the interposition of opaque bodies that 
prevent its further progress—even before it has petered out— 
towards the Infinity which it would never actually reach in any 
event. ‘These obstructive bodies are the layers of cloud that float in 
the atmosphere on planes that are roughly parallel to the Earth’s 
solid and liquid surface; and the under-surface of one of these 
cloud-layers will receive the imprint of a conic section from each 
one of the light-cones, emanating from our projectors, whose 
further progress this particular cloud-layer happens to bar. With 
this cloud-surface to play upon, the expert human manipulators of 
the projectors will be able so to adjust their angles of projection that 
the conic sections of the light-cones that are projected on to the 
cloud-surface from different points and at different angles will over- 
lap with one another so closely as virtually to coincide. Indeed, 
this power of making the sections of the beams of search-lights 
coincide, for practical purposes, at distances but little removed 
from the solid or liquid surface of the Earth is the power that gives 
the invention of the search-light its practical value for Man. As 
Homo Belligerans, he focuses his convergent beams upon a single 
point on an aerial plane that is determined by the momentary 

vesence of a hostile piece of aircraft; as Homo Coponans, he 
Focuses upon a point on a plane that is embodied materially in the 
under-surface of a cloud in order to advertise his wares by ‘sky- 
writing’. 

‘The concrete version of our simile has probably made an inter- 
pretation superfluous; but, for the reader's possible convenience, 
‘we will give the key nevertheless. The points on the surface of a 
mathematical plane, or the search-light projectors on the surface of 
the Earth, represent individual human beings; the mathematical 
cones, or light-cones, represent these individuals’ respective fields 
of action ; the second plane, or the under-surface of the cloud-layer, 
upon which the cones impinge at some finite range in the course 
of their production towards Infinity, represents the social animal's 

* See the passage quoted from Sets, op. ct, on p. 227, footnote 3, above, 
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sociality; and the coincidence of a certain number of the conic 
sections imprinted on this surface represents the coincidence of the 
fields of action of a certain number of individual human beings— 
a coincidence which constitutes a society. 3 
If this simile has any substance in it, it may now yield us a defini- 
tion of what a human society is. A society, we may say, is a relation 
between individuals; and this relation of theirs consists in the 
coincidence of their individual fields of action; and this coincidence 
combines the individual fields into a common ground; and this 
common groundiswhat wecallasociety. Inasmuch asanindividual’s 
field of action is a part or aspect of the individual himself, each 
single individual is in a sense coextensive and indeed identical with 
the whole of the society in which he is a shareholder or in which he 
has a vested interest—to apply a metaphor from the business prac- 
tice of the modern Western World. On the other hand, inasmuch 
as the Microcosm is distinct and distinguishable from the Macro- 
‘cosm—and it is only in the field of the Macrocosm, and not in the 
fastness of the Microcosm, that the different individuals interact— 
it cannot be said that every individual is identical with every other, 
in spite of their being each identical with the society through which 
they are related. In this ‘political arithmetic’ or ‘social geometry’, 
the Euclidean axiom that ‘things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another’ apparently does not hold, 
"The foregoing investigation into the nature, or the working, 
1 


lies not only 
that ‘the stuff or material of the Universe’ is ‘activity instead of 
matter"! but also that this activity originates in one, and one only, 
of its two poles and can only flow in the one direction. The mathe- 
matical cones in our simile were produced from their apices; the 
light-cones were radiated from the search-light projectors; the 
Macrocosm is apprehehded and acted upon by the Microcosm; 
and the action which is the theme of human history is the action of 
individual human beings on that common ground of their respective 
fields of action which we call a society. 

A field of action—and, a fortiori, an intersection of a number 
of fields of action—cannot be a source of action. "he source of 
action is other than the field of action ex hypothesi. And—to apply 
this truism to the case in point—the source of social action cannot 
be the society, but can only be each or some or one of the individuals 
whose fields of action constitute a society on the ground where they 
coincide. A ‘field’ or a ‘relation’ is condemned, by its very nature, 

? Smuts, op. cit, 7.335. 
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to the impotence which is ascribed to the abstract human intel- 
lect in the Aristotelian aphorism.! It ‘moves nothing’. A ‘field? 
merely provides a locus for the action of an agent who operates in 
the field but who is not the field itself; a ‘relation’ merely provides 
a common ground for the interaction of two or more agents with 
one another. Just as mathematical Space takes no action itself, but 
merely lends itself to the action of particular electrons or atoms or 
vibrations, each of which occupies the whole of Space for its field, 
so a human society is inherently incapable of playing an active, 
ttio role in human affairs. "he society is not, and cannot be, 
anything more than a medium of communication through which 
the individual human beings interact with one another. It is 
human individuals and not human societies that ‘make’ human 
history? 

“This truth is stated forcibly and insistently by Bergson in the 
work which we have been quoting repeatedly in this part of our 
Study. 

"We do not believe in the "unconscious" [factor] in History: the 
“great subterranean currents of thought", of which there has been so 
much talk, only flow in consequence of the fact that masses of men have 
been carried away by one or more of their own number. .. . It is useless 
to maintain that [Social progres] takes place of itself, bit by bit, i 
Virtue of the spiritual condition of the society at a certain period of its 
history. It is really a leap forward which is only taken when the society 
has made up its mind to try an experiment; this means that the soci 
must have allowed itself to be convinced, or at any rate allowed it 
to be shaken; and the shake is always given by somebody. It is useless 
to allege that this leap forward does not imply any creative effort at the 
back of it, and to argue that there is not here any invention comparable 
to the artists. This is to ignore the fact that the majority of the great 
successful reforms have appeared at frat unreliable and have been so 
in fact. They could only be realized in a society whose spiritual condi- 
tion was already that which these reforms were to induce through their 
realization; and there was a vicious circle here from which no issue 
would have been found if the circle had not been broken by one or 
more privileged souls which had dilated the social soul in themselves 
and which then drew the society after them [through the breach which 
they had made]. Now, this is just what we mean by the miracle of 
artistic creation. ? 
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‘The individuals who perform this miracle of creation, and who 
thereby bring about the growth of the societies in which they arise, 
are more than mere men. ‘They can work what to men seem miracles 
because they themselves are superhuman in a literal and no mere 
metaphorical sense, 

“In giving to Man the moral conformation which he required in order 
to be a social animal, Nature has probably done all that she was able 
to do for the Human Species. But, just as men of genius have been 
found to push back the bounds of the human intelligence (which means 
that, at long intervals, individuals have been granted far more than it 
‘was originally posible to give, all at once, to the species), s0 there have 
arisen privileged souls who have felt themselves related ( )to 
all souls, and who, instead of remaining within the limits of their group 
aod keeping tothe [restricted] soiariy that has been established by 
Nature, have addressed themselves to Humanity in general in an dlan 
of love. The apparition of each of these souls has been like the creation. 
of a new species composed of one unique individual the thrust of Life 
arriving, at long intervals, in the person of a particular human being, at 
a result which could not have been attained all at once for the aggregate 
of Mankind. Thus each of these souls has marked the attainment of 
a certain point by the evolution of Life; and each of them has mani- 
fested in an original form a love which seems to be the very essence of 
the creative effort.” 

For Bergson, it is the mystics who are the superhuman creators 
par excellence, and he finds the essence of the creative act in the 
‘supreme moment of the mystical experience. 

‘Shaken to her depths by the current that is to carry her away, the 
Soul ceases to turn upon herself and escapes for one instant from 
the a which requires the species andthe individual to condition one 
another in a vicious circle, "The Soul stops stil, as though she heard 
a voice calling her. Then she lets herself go—straight forward. 

What is the new specific character of these rare and superhuman 
pais jue iode whole domaia of Life trough the cretion of new specien, bas 
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souls that break the vicious circle of primitive human social life and 
résume the work of creation? The new factor may be described as 
‘Personality’. 

“Personality is still a growing factor in the Universe, and is merely in 
its infancy. Its history is marked by the thousands of years, whereas 
that of Organic Nature is marked by millions. Personality is as yet but 
an inchoate activity of the whole, but nevertheless its character is already 
distinct and well marked; and its future evolution is the largest ray of 
hope in human, if not terrestrial, destiny. . E 
and activity is gradually rising; more and 


stances those moral victories which form the great landmarks of personal. 
and human progress,” 

It is through the inward development of Personality that in- 
dividual human beings are able to perform those creative acts, in 
their outward fields of action, that cause the growths of human 
societies; and so we find that this enhancement of the individual's 
mastery over the Macrocosm is the consequence of a corresponding 
achievement in the Microcosm—of a progress in self-articulation 
or self-determination within. The outward and the inward advance 
in organization and increase in power are so intimately connected 
that either can be described in terms of the other. 

"The nature of Personality is distinguished by its departure from the 

of Organic ur ani ch epbrarinarba o trafen 
which are characteristic of Society. Just as in a well-o: i 
or state there is a central legislative and executive authority which is for 
certain purposes supreme composing that society or 
State, and Controls their activities in certain deGnte ditections deemed 
necessary for the welfare of the state, so the human personality is dis- 
tinguished by an even more rigorous inner control and direction of the 
personal actions to certain defined or definable ends. .. . The ideal per- 
sonality is he in whom this inner control is sufficiently powerful, whether 
exercised by conscious will or some unconscious activity, to 
all the discordant elements and tendencies of the personal character into 
one harmonious whole, and to restrain all wayward, random activities 
which are in conflict with that harmony.'? 

In the South African philosopher's analysis of Personality and 
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in the French philosopher’s account of the mystical experience! we 
are given a glimpse of the process by which, in the souls of certain 
individual human beings, a new spiritual species—a veritable Super- 
man—emerges. The mystically illumined Personality evidently 
stands to ordinary Human Nature as civilizations stand to primitive 
human societies. In both cases, the new species is evolved from the. 
old through a passage from a temporary state of quiescence into a 
bout of dynamic activity. In both cases, likewise, the new chapter 
of history implies, and in fact demands, a sequel; for ‘all things 
overflow their own structural limits . . . and there is thus a trend in 
things beyond themselves’? Civilizations that have succeeded in 
coming to birth not only tend to grow, but also tend to impinge 
upon other societies in the pluralistic social universe which has been 
the field of human history up to date.> Similarly, personalities that 
have succeeded in attaining self-determination through self-mastery 
find, in the act, that they cannot live and cannot die unto them- 
selves;¢ that, having been lifted up, they cannot rest until they have 
drawn all men unto them;5 because it is for this that they are come 
into the World.* 

"The soul of the great mystic does not come to a halt at the [mystical] 
ecstasy as though that were the goal of a journey. ‘The ecstasy may 
indeed be called a state of repose, but it is the repose of a locomotive 
standing in a station under steam pressure, with its movement con- 
tinuing as a stationary throbbing while it waits for the moment to make 
a new leap forward. . . . Hence! the soul has a superabundance 
of life; it has an immense élan; it has an irresistible thrust which hurls 
it into vast enterprises. . . . The great mystic has felt the truth flow into 
him from its source like a force in action. He could no more stop him- 
self from spreading it than the Sun could stop himself from pouring out 
Bis light, is desire is with God's help to complete the creation of 
the Human Species and to make of Humanity what it would have been 
from the beginning if it had been capable ol constituting itself definic 
tively without the help of Man himself, Or, to use words which... say 
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or fused into one whale; the sovereign legislative and executive authority in the. 
‘tality has never been ‘constituted or exerted, or is so weak as to be regularly 
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the same thing in different , the mystic's direction is the 
"ista of die dan of ile T har dom e a aA I 
entirety to privileged human beings whose desire it is thereafter to set 
the imprint of it upon the whole of Mankind and—by a contradiction 
of which they are aware—to convert a species, which is essentially a 
created thing, into creative effort; to make a movement out of something 
which, by definition, is a halt." 

"This contradiction is the crux of the dynamic social relation 
which arises between human beings upon the em of mysti- 
cally inspired personalities and which resolves itself—if it achieves 
a resolution of its forces—in the growths of civilizations. The 
necessity which impels a creative personality to transfigure his 
fellow men into fellow creatures by re-creating them in his own. 
image is both internal and external. ‘The internal necessity lies in 
the identity of Life and Action. No being can be what he is unless 
he is putting his essence into action in his field, Buta human being's 
field of action lies in a society which is common ground between 
his field and the fields of a host of other people; and it is here 
that the necessity translates itself into external pressure when the 
individual agent happens to be a genius who represents ‘a new 
species composed of one unique individual. "The creative mnta- 
tion in the Microcosm requires an adaptative modification in the 
Macrocosm before it can become either complete or secure; but, 
ex lypothesi, the Macrocosm of the transfigured personality is also 
the Macrocosm of his untransfigured fellow men; and accordingly 
his effort to transform the Macrocosm in consonance with the 
change in himself will be resisted by their inertia, which will tend 
to keep the Macrocosm in harmony with their unaltered selves by 
keeping it just as it is. 
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"This social situation presents a dilemma. If the creative genius 
fails to bring about in his milieuthe mutation which he has achieved 
in himself, his creativeness will be fatal to bim. He will have put 
himself out of gear with his field of action; and in losing the power 
of action he will lose the will to live—even if his former fellows do 
not harry him to death, as abnormal members of the swarm or 
hive or herd o pack are harried to death by the rank and file in 
the static social life of gregarious animals or insects. This is the 
penalty of the genius whose failure to transform his social miliew 
convicts him of having been ‘before his time’. On the other hand, 
if our genius does succeed in overcoming the passive inertia or 
active hostility of his former fellows and does triumphantly trans- 
form the social milieu which has hitherto been common ground 
between him and them into a new order in harmony with his 
transfigured self, he thereby makes life impossible for men and 
women of common clay unless they can succeed in adapting their 
own selves, in turn, to the new social milieu that has now been 
imposed upon them by the triumphant genios masterfully creative 


Thisis the meaning of a saying attributed to Jesus in the Gospels: 

“Think not that I am come to send peace on Earth: I came not to 
send peace but a sword. 

‘For I am come to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law. 

‘And a man’s foes shall be they of his own household." 

The emergence of a superman or a great mystic or a genius or a 
superior personality inevitably precipitates a social conflict. The 
conflict will be more or less acute, according to the degree in which 
the creative individual happens to rise above the average level of 
his former kin and kind. But some conflict is inevitable, since the 
social equilibrium which the genius has upset by the mere fact of 
his personal emergence has eventually to be restored either by his 
social triumph or by his social defeat. 

‘A work of genius, which begins by being disconcerting, may by its 
mere presence create, bit by bit, a conception of art and an artistic 
atmosphere which will permit of its being understood. It will then 
receive the hall-mark of genius retrospectively. Failing that, it would 
have remained what it was at the beginning: that is, simply discon- 
certing. In a financial speculation, it is success that decides that the 
idea has been a good one. There is something of the same sort in the 
case of artistic creation, with this difference that here the success, if it 
‘eventually comes to the work which has shocked people at first, is the 

? Matthew x. 34-6. Compare Luke xii. 51-3. 
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effect of a transformation in public taste which has been produced by 
the work itself. On this showing, the work has been a force as well as 
a material object. It has communicated the impress of an dlan which 
the artist has imparted to it, or, rather, which is the artist's own dan, 
invisibly present in it. .. . It is only the thrust of genius that has ever 
forced the inertia of Humanity to yield." 


How is it possible for social equilibrium to be restored when 
once the discordant, disturbing thrust of genius has made itself 
felt 

"The simplest solution would be that uniform thrusts—uniform 
in vigour and uniform in direction—should be made by each and 
every individual member of Society simultaneously. In that event, 
no strain or tension or disturbance of equilibrium would be felt 
on the common ground of the individuals’ respective fields of 
action, because all the individuals, in seeking to adapt their respec- 
tive fields to the uniform mutations that had occurred simultane- 
ously in their inner selves, would be feeling their way towards 
uniform adaptations, This easy solution, however, is only a fanciful 
conceit; for, ex hypothesi, a creative mutation of Human Nature is 
the act of an individual soul which is acting independently; and a 
simultaneous uniform mutation in every one of a number of in- 
dividual human beings would be a sheer miracle. 

‘There are not, of course, any authentic instances of this con- 
venient miracle in human history. ‘The most that we find is that the 
same—or more or less the samé—creative thought or plan occurs, 
at approximately the same time and place, to two or three in- 
dividuals instead of occurring exclusively to one. 

Inthe history of our modern Western mechanical inventions, for 
example, the steam-engine and the locomotive and the aeroplane 
and the tank were invented at almost the same moment by several 

ple. Indeed, the highly involved and long-drawn-out dispute 
the several claimants of the reward which was offered for 

the invention of the tank by His Britannic Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom illustrates the difficulty of tracing an inven- 
tion indisputably to a single author even when the invention in 
question is only a few years old, and when the society in which it 
has been made is in the habit of keeping exact and voluminous 
records of its transactions. And whatever the upshot of this British 
controversy may be—whether the invention of tanks in Great 
Britain was really singular or plural—it seems to be admitted that 
‘the ideas which had been thought out by the British originators in 
1914 were reinvented separately and independently by the French 


1 Bergon, op cit, pp. 74 and 181. 
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in 1915".1 Similarly, in the history of modern Western mountaineer- 
ing and exploration, there was actually a race between different 
parties to scale the Matterhorn? and to reach the North and South 
Poles;? and in the history of modern Western Physical Science it 
was for a time an open question whether the concept of Evolution 
would receive its classical expression— the struggle for existence" 
and ‘the survival of the fittest’—from the mind of Charles Darwin 
or from the mind of Alfred Russel Wallace, while the abstruse cal- 
culations which led to the discovery of the planet Neptune—on the 
slender clue of certain unexplained irregularities in the motion of 
the planet Uranus—were actually worked out independently and 
simultaneously by Adams and Leverrier. This phenomenon of 
simultaneous pluralistic creation is particularly conspicuous in the 
histories of religions. The feat of providing the Arabian external 
proletariat of the Roman Empire with a vernacular version of the 
‘monotheism which had come to prevail in the Roman World was 
being attempted by Muhammad's contemporary Maslamah in 
the Najd at the very time when it was being accomplished, in the 

ijaz, by Muhammad himself; and this simultaneous appearance 
of Muhammad and Maslamah in Arabia has parallels in the con- 
temporaneity of Jesus and John the Baptist in Jewry, and in the 
encounter between Paul and Apollós in the Hellenic mission-field 
of Primitive Christianity,¢ and in the simultaneous ap , in 
different parts of Western Christendom, of the Protestant Re- 
formers: a Wyclif and a Huss in one generation and a Calvin and a 
Zwingli and a Luther in another.” 

The phenomenon of which these are a few familiar examples is 
described in the popular phrase that this or that new thing ‘is in the 
air’; and there is nothing surprising about it. When we consider 
that a number of human beings who are in social relations with one 
another share more or less the same social background and social 
heritage and are exposed to more or less the same social challenges, 
it would rather be surprising if more or less the same response were 
never hit upon by several people at once. And the really surprising 
point in the actual operation of social dynamics is that a new thing 
‘in the air’ should not be breathed in as a matter of course by 
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everybody. This, however, is not what happens in fact; for while 
it is true that a new creative thought or plan does often occur to 
more than one member of a society simultaneously, it is leo true 
that it never occurs simultaneously to more than a minority. 

‘The importance of such creative minorities in human history has 
struck the imagination of Mr. H. G. Wells: 

"Lam building my expectation of a new phase in human affairs upon 
the belief that there is a profoundly serious minority in the mass of our 
generally indifferent species. I cannot understand the existence of any 
of the great religions, T cannot explain any fine and grave constructive 
process in history, unless there is such a serious minority amidst our 
Confusions. ‘They are the Salt of the Earth, these capable of 
devotion and of living lives for remote and mighty end: 

In this passage, the fact on which emphasis is laid is not that 
these creative personalities are more than one in number, but that 
they are fewer—and far fewer—than the total membership of the 
societies in which they succeed in producing such dynamic social 
effects. And indeed this is the aspect of the situation which will 
make the strongest impression on us if we survey those contem, 
rary instances of the phenomenon in the political sphere which the 
English writer of this passage had in mind: the Japanese Samurai, 
the Russian Communists, the Italian Fascisti. 

The truth seems to be that the intrinsic uniqueness and in- 
dividuality of any act of creation is never counteracted to more than 
a trifling extent by the tendency towards uniformity which arises 
from the fact that every individual member of Society is a potential 
creator and that all these individuals are living in the same social 
atmosphere; so that the creator, when he arises, always finds him- 
self overwhelmingly outnumbered by the inert uncreative mass of 
his kin and kind, even when he has the good fortune to enjoy the 
companionship of a few kindred spirits. In all acts of social creation 
the creators are either creative individuals or, at most, creative 
minorities; and, at each successive advance which these pioneers of 
growing civilizations achieve, the great majority of the members 
of the society are left behind. 

If we take, for example, the growth of the Hellenic Civilization 
between its infancy, as portrayed in the Homeric Epic, and its acme, 
which was attained in Athens during the half-century immediately 

ing the catastrophe of 431 B.C., we notice at once that almost 
all the women have been left behind and almost all the slaves, The 
Homeric Odysseus has blossomed into the Attic Themistocles ; but 
as for the Homeric Penelope and the Homeric Eumaeus, where, in 
fifth-century Athens, are they? We shall not rediscover Penelope 

1 Wels, H. G.: Demecracy under Revision (London 1927, Hogarth Press), p. 42. 
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in the virtuous but colourless housewife of Xenophon's Oecono- 
micu! nor Eumaeus in the Aristophanic slave who culminates in 
the sharp and shady Carion of the Plutus. The creative minority 
in Periclean Athens is exclusively free-born and exclusively male; 
and, even so, it is only a small fraction of the free male population 
of Attica that has any part or lot in it. 

We shall find the same situation if we take a glance at any or all 
of the five civilizations—the Western and the Orthodox Christian 
and the Islamic and the Hindu and the Far Eastern—that happen 
to be alive in our own day. The differentiation is perhaps most 
conspicuous in Hinduism, where the whole gamut of known human 
standards, from the lowest to the highest, is represented in the 
gradations that extend from the Ghonds and Bhils and Criminal 
Castes and ‘Untouchables’ and ‘Depressed Classes’ at one end of 
the scale to a Tagore or a Bhose or a Gandhi at the other. On 
Western tongues, it is a common reproach to Hinduism to point 
out that it may stand for anything, from the loftiest moral and 
intellectual level to the most degraded; and the abandonment of 
the Hindu masses to their degradation is the central point in Miss 
Katherine Mayo's indictment of the Hindu dlite.3 It is interesting 
to observe that the Hindu apologia has followed both of two 
mutually contradictory lines. Some of the Hindu apologists prefer 
to glory in their infirmities* and claim for Hinduism, as its peculiar 
merit, that it translates into action, in everyday life, the Latin tag 
Homo sum, humanum nihil a me alienum putos At the same time, 
other Hindu apologists pass over into a counter-offensive on the 
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lines of the Parable of the Mote and Beam. Instead of directly 
defending themselves, they seck to confound their Western critics 
by pointing out, in their turn, that the differentiation of cultural 
levels between one class and another, which shocks a Western 
observer when he contemplates the structure of the Hindu Society, 
stares us Westerners in the face in the present aspect of our own 
Western World. 

Our Western scientific knowledge of which we boast, and even. 
our Western technique for turning this knowledge to practical 
avcount—a technique on which we depend for the maintenance of 
our wealth and strength—is perilously esoteric. ‘The great new 
social forces of Democracy and Industrialism, which our Western 
Civilization has thrown up in the course of its growth, have been 
evoked from the depths by a tiny creative minority. Even this 
minority is wondering to-day whether it will be able to control and 
guide much longer these forces that it has let loose—as witness Sir 
Alfred Ewing’s presidential address to the British Association in 
1932. And the main reason why this would-be Western Salt of 
the Earth is in fear, to-day, of losing its savour is because the great 
mass of the Western body social has remained unsalted, 

‘To-day this great mass of humanity still remains on substantially 
the same intellectual and moral level on which it lay—a century 
ago, or a century and a halí—before the titanic new social forces 
began to emerge. The measure of this intellectual and moral re- 
tardation or stagnation or degradation of the mass is given with 
remorseless accuracy by the character of ‘the Yellow Press’, In the 
latter-day perversion of our Western Press, we see the ‘drive’ of 
Western Industrialism and Democracy being employed to keep the 
mass of Western Humanity culturally depressed at, or perhaps even 
below, its pre-industrial and pre-democratic spiritual level; and 
the same new ‘drive’ has been put, with similar evil consequences, 
into the old institutions of War and Tribalism and Slavery and 
Property? The creative minority in the modern Western World is 
in danger of seeing its advance brought to a standstill and the 
ground that it has conquered filched away by an act of betrayal that 
has prostituted the new-won powers and the new-made apparatus 
of this handful of pioneers to the anti-social function of debauching 
the rest of Society. This betrayal is a dastardly crime; and yet, in 
exposing it, we have not really probed to the bottom of the mischief. 
For the life of the many could never have been debauched so 
effectively by adroitly misapplying the inventions oi the few if the 
many had not remained morally and intellectually stationary all 
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the time while the few were making their tremendous moral and 
intellectual advance, This stagnation of the masses is the funda- 
mental cause of the crisis with which our Western Civilization is 
confronted in our day. And the intensity of this crisis seems to bear 
out the Hindu controversialist’s contention that the blemish which 
the Western observer perceives in the social structure of Hinduism 
is not peculiar to the Hindu Society, but is likewise discernible in 
the contemporary Western World.t This common predicament of 
two living societies may be regarded as a regular phenomenon in 
the life of all civilizations that are, or at any time have been, in 


“The ver fact that the growths of civilizations are the work of 
creative individuals or creative minorities carries the implication 
that the uncreative majority will be left behind unless the pioneer 
can contrive some means of this sluggish rear-guard alo 
ith chem ja thair eager advance. And this consideration requires 
us to qualify the definition of the difference between civilizations 
and primitive societies on which we have hitherto worked. At an 
earlier point in this Study,? we found that the primitive societies, 
as we know them, are in a static condition, whereas the civilizations 
—or, at any rate, the growing civilizations—are in dynamic move- 
ment, We should now rather say that growing civilizations differ 
from static primitive societies in virtue of the dynamic movement, 
in their bodies social, of creative individual personalities; and we 
should add that these creative personalities, at their greatest 
numerical strength, never amount to more than a small minority 
in the society which their action pervades and animates. In every 
growing civilization, even at the times when it is growing the most 

1 In estimating our Western Society's prospects of sunmounting this crisi, we may 
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Tostily, the great majority of the participant individuals are in the 
same stagnant quiescent condition as the members of a primitive 
sodety which is in a state of rest. More than that, the great 
majority of the participants in any civilization in any phase are 
men of like passions—of identical human nature—with Primitive 
Mankind. 

“The truth is that, if Civilization has profoundly modified Man, it 
bas done so by making the social into a kind of reservoir. 
for accumulating habits and skills which are poured into the indi- 
vidual by Society in each successive generation. Scratch the surface 
and efface what we receive from an education which never ceases, and 
we shall rediscover something very like primitive humanity in the 
depths of our nature. .. . Human Nature is the same to-day as it always 
has been.” 

Tt will be seen that, although the difference between static primi- 
tive societies and growing civilizations is traceable to a difference 
in nature between two types of individual which are respectively 
characteristic of the two species of society, the individual partici- 
pants in societies of the higher species do not conform exclusively, 
or indeed predominantly, to the type of individual which is char- 
acteristic of this species of society. The characteristic type of 
individual whose action turns a primitive society into a civilization 
and causes a growing civilization to growis the ‘superior personality" 
or ‘genius’ or ‘great mystic’ or ‘superman’; but in any growing 
society at any given moment the individuals of this type are always 
inaminority. They are no more than a leaven in a lump of ordinary 
humanity ; and this ordinary humanity is no differentin nature from 
the human type which is typical of primitive societies. 

"Thus the line of spiritual demarcation between superior per- 
sonalities and ordinary human beings does not coincide with the 
line of social demarcation between civilizations and primitive 
societies. There is an overwhelming majority of ordinary people 
in the membership of even the most advanced and progressive 
civilization; and the humanity of all these people is virtually primi- 
tive humanity. 

"Those beliefs and customs of Savage Man are primitive" which are 
the product of that “primitive” type of mind, or of non-primitive mind 
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which from some cause or other keeps the co-ordinative reasoning con- 
trolling power in abeyance. That man is “primitive”, whether he is 
a Veddah of Ceylon or a European peasant, whose ideas and practices 
are of that character. 


Conversely, we have no warrant for assuming that the Arcadian 
village or the Ethiopian kraal or even the most backward and stag- 
nant primitive society is destitute of superior personalities in posse 
—individuals who have lived and died obscure because they have 
failed to break ‘the cake of custom’ and have therefore failed to win 
for their potential genius the field which it needs in order to realize 
and manifest itself in action, 

Along the cool sequester'à Vale of Life 

‘They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 


We are still left at grips with the problem of how those dynamic 
personalities who do succeed in breaking ‘the cake of custom’ in 
their own for intérieur are actually able to consolidate their individual 
victory, and save it from being converted into a social defeat, by 
going on to break ‘the cake of custom’ in their social milieu and so 
drawing all men unto them. In order to solve this problem, 

‘a double effort is demanded: an effort on the part of some people to 
make a new invention, and an effort on the part of all the rest to adopt 
it and adapt themselves to it. A society can be called a civilization as 
soon as these acts of initiative and this attitude of docility are both 
found in it together, As a matter of fact, the second condition is more 
dificult to secure than the first. The indispensable factor which has 
‘not been at the command of the uncivilized societies is, in all probability, 
not the superior personality (there seems no reason why Nature should 
not have had a certain number of these felicitous vagaries at all times 
and places). The missing factor is more likely to have been the oppor- 
tunity for individuals of this stamp to display their superiority and th 
disposition in other individuals to follow their lead.” 

This problem of securing that the uncreative majority shall in 
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fact follow the creative minority's lead appears to have two solu- 
tions, the one practical and the other ideal, 

“How is one to get purchase upon the will [of another person]? ‘There 
are two ways open to the educator. The one way is by drill (dressage) 
«+ the other is by mysticism. ... The first method inculcates a morality 
consisting of impersonal habits; the second induces the imitation of 
another personality, and even a spiritual union, a more or less complete 
identification, with it." 

The classic description of this second, mystical method is given 
in Plato's indignant refusal of Dionysius's request for a short and 
iple exposition of the Platonic philosophy in writing. 

“I have one thing to say about all writers, past or future, who 
to understand my philosophy either as a result of oral communications 
received from me or from others or by the unaided light of their own 
genius. All such claimants stand convicted of charlatanism on my 
showing. At any rate there is no written work of my own on my philo- 
sophy, and there never will be. For this philosophy cannot possibly be 
put into words as other sciences can. The sole way of acquiring it is 

strenuous intellectual communion and intimate personal intercourse, 
which kindle it in the soul instantaneously like a light caught from a 
leaping flame; and, once alight, it feeds its own flame thenceforward. 
Of course I know very well that the best presentation of it, oral or 
written, would be my own. I also know that I should be the first to 
be pained by a written presentation which failed to do it justice. And 
if T believed that an adequate popular presentation, either written or 
verbal, were possible, what finer life-work could I have set myself than 
to write something of real benefit for Mankind; something which would 
bring the nature of the Universe into the light of day for all eyes to see? 
Unhappily, I do not consider that the study of my philosophy is good 
for people, with the exception of a few who are capable of discovering 
it for themselves with the aid of a minimum of demonstration. As for 
the rest, I fancy that some would be filled perversely with a misguided 
contempt and others with a soaring, windy expectation—in the belief 
that they had learnt something tremendous.’ 

‘The direct kindling of creative energy from soul to soul, which 
Plato here enjoins, is no doubt the ideal way. Yet to enjoin this 
way exclusively is a counsel of perfection. ‘The problem of bringing 
the uncreative rank and file of a growing society into line with the 
creative pioneers, in order to save the pioneers’ own advance from 
being brought to a halt, cannot be solved in practice, on the social 
scale, without also bringing into play the faculty of sheer mimesis— 
one of the less exalted faculties of Human Nature which has more 
in it of drill than of inspiration, 

‘To bring mimesis into play 

* Bergson, op. cit., pp. 98-9. 2 Plato's Letters, No. 7, 341 271. 


indispensable for the purpose in 
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hand because mimesis, at any rate, is one of the regular faculties of 
ordinary Primitive Man. 

"The original drill, the drill that has been intended by Nature, con- 
sists in the adoption of the habits of the group; it is automatic; and it 
is performed spontaneously in stations where the individual feda him- 

[f half merged in the collective life.” 

Thus, when the Promethean dan summons mimesis to its aid 
in order to express itself in the growths of civilizations through the 
action of creative individuals or creative minorities, it is not called 
upon to perform the tour de force of evoking, in the other individuals 
who constitute the uncreative majority, some new faculty which has 
hitherto been alien from their nature. Creative Evolution has set 
herself here the easier task of utilizing an existing faculty for the 
performance of a new function by merely giving the faculty a new 
orientation; and this historic reorientation of an intrinsically un- 
altered faculty of mimesis has engaged our attention already in our 
first inquiry into the specific difference between primitive societies 
and civilizations. We have noticed already that mimesis is a generic 
feature of social life and that its operation can be observed in 
societies of both species. But we have also noticed in the same con- 
text that while, in primitive societies, mimesis is directed towards 
the older generation of the living members and towards the dead 
ancestors, in whom ‘the cake of custom’ is incarnated, the mimetic 
faculty is reoriented, in societies in process of civilization, towards 
creative personalities who have broken new ground.* The ‘elements’ 
of the old faculty ‘persist; but they have been magnetized and have 
been turned by this magnetization in a new direction". 

Can this revised version of a primitive social drill—this per- 
functory and almost automatic right or left incline—really serve as 
an effective substitute for the ‘strenuous intellectual communion 
and intimate personal intercourse’ which Plato declares to be the 
sole way in which the spark of creative energy can be genuinely 
transmitted? It can only be replied that the inertia of Mankind 
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in the mass has never in fact been overcome by the exclusive use 
of the Platonic method; and that, in order to draw the inert 
majority along in the active minority's train, the ideal method of 
direct individual inspiration has always had to be reinforced by the 
practical method of wholesale social drill—a habitual exercise of 
Primitive Mankind which can be made to serve the cause of social 
progress when new leaders take command and issue new marching 
orders. 

‘The creative personality whe makes play with the primitive habit 
off mimesis in order to move a mass of ordinary people on whom he 
has no hope of getting purchase in any other way is in much thesame 
quandary as a chauffeur who turns and turns his crank on the 
chance that the engine may start up in the end if only he persists. 
‘The chauffeur resorts to this primitive donkey-work because ex- 
perience has taught him that these apparently ‘vain repetitions 
are actually capable of striking the essential spark which he has 
failed to conjure up with his ‘self-starter’, A similar capacity is 
latent in the apparently perfunctory and automatic spiritual motions 
of mimesis. 

‘Formulae that are almost void of meaning have a way of evokir 
here and there like veritable magic phrases, the spirit that can full 
them. A mediocre teacher, giving mechanical instruction in a science 
that has been created by men of genius, may awake in some one of his 
pupils the vocation which he has never felt in himself, and may con- 
vert him all unconsciously into an emulator of those great men whose 
personalities are invisibly present in the message which our teacher 
transmits.” 

Tt is this mysterious possibility of kindling fire by rubbing dry 
sticks that invites, and justifies, the play which is made with mime- 
sis inthose relations between creative minorities andinert majorities 
that bring about the growths of civilizations. Mimesis, as we have 
seen,? may lead to the acquisition of social 'assets'—aptitudes or 
emotions or ideas—which the acquisitors had not originated for 
themselves and which they might never have possessed if they had 
notencountered and imitated other people inwhose possession these 
assets were already to be found, This, of course, is as much as to say 
that mimesis isa ‘short cut’; and, at a later point in this Study, * we 
shall find that this ‘short cut’, though it may be an inevitable path 
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towards a necessary goal, is also a dubious expedient which no 
less inevitably. pone pales civilization to the peril of break- 
down. It would be premature, however, to discuss that peril in this 
place. For, now that we have come to the end of our inquiry into 
the relation between growing civilizations and individuals, we have 
next to inquire into the interaction between individuals in growing 
civilizations. 


(b) THE INTERACTION BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS IN GROWING 
CIVILIZATIONS 


The Movement of Withdrawal-and-Return 

In the last chapter we have studied the course which is followed 
by creative personalities when they are taking the mystic path 
which is their highest spiritual level. We have watched the mystic's 
soul passing first out of action into ecstasy and then out of ecstasy 
into action again In this language, we have been describing the 
creative movement in terms of the personality’s inward psychic 
experience. In terms of his external relations with other individual 
human beings in the social life which is the common ground of 
his and their respective individual fields of action, we shall be 
describing the same movement if we call it a disengagement and 
temporary withdrawal of the creative personality from his social 
milieu, and his subsequent return to the same milieu transfigured: 
in a new capacity and with new powers. The disengagement and 
withdrawal make it possible for the personality to realize individual 
potentialities which might have remained in abeyance if the in- 
dividual in whom they were immanent had not been released for 
a moment from his social toils and trammels. "The withdrawal is 
an opportunity, and perhaps a necessary condition, for the ancho- 
rite’s transfiguration; but, by the same token, this transfiguration 
can have no purpose, and perhaps even no meaning,* except as 
a prelude to the return of the transfigured personality into the 
social milieu out of which he has originally come: a native environ- 
ment from which the human social animal cannot permanently 
estrange himself without repudiating his humanity and becoming 
"either a beast or a god'? "The return is the essence of the whole 
movernent, as well as its final cause. 

1 See the passage quoted from Bergson on i-5, above. R 
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This is apparent in the Syriac myth of Moses’ solitary ascent of 
Mount Sind, Moses ascent the mountain in order to commie 
with Yahweh at Yahweh's call; and the call is to Moses alone, while 
the rest of the Children of Israel are charged to keep their distance 
and not to touch the mount, under pain of being blasted by a force 
which only Moses can confront unscathed. Yet Yahweh's whole 
purpose in calling Moses up is to send him down again as the 
bearer of a new law which Moses is to communicate to the rest of 
the people because they are incapable of coming up to receive the 
communication themselves. 

‘And Moses went up unto God; and the Lord called unto him out 
of the mountain, saying: "Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob 
and tell the Children of Israel. .. ." 

“And he gave unto Moses, when he had made an end of communing 
with him upon Mount Sinai, two tables of testimony . . . written with 
the finger of God.'* 

‘The emphasis upon the return is equally strong in the account 
of the prophetic experience and the prophetic mission which is 
given by the Arabic philosopher Ibn Khaldan, 

"The human soul has an innate disposition to divest itself of its human 
nature in order to clothe itself in the nature of the angels and to become 
an angel in reality for a single instant of time—a moment which comes 
tnd ghea as swifly as the Ricker of an eyelid. Thereupon, the soul 
resumes its human nature, after having received, in the world of angels, 
a message which it has to carry to its own human kind. This is the 
meaning of the terms Revelation and Discourse of Angels, '? 

In this philosophic interpretation of the Islamic doctrine of pro- 
phecy we seem to catch an echo of a famous passage of Hellenic 
Philosophy: the Platonic simile of the Cave.? 

* "And now," be said . . ., “Picture to yourself people in a kind of 
cave-like underground d The place has its entrance open to the 
light, and this entrance stretches along the whole length of the cave. 
Picture these people living in this place from their infancy with their 
limbs fettered and likewise their necks, so that they cannot change their 
position and can only see in front of them, because the fetters make it 
impossible for them to turn their heads. And then imagine fire-light 
coming to them, from behind their backs, from a fire which is burning 
at a higher level and at a long distance off, with a raised road running 
between this fire and the prisoners, And now picture a parapet built 
along the side of the road, like the screens in front of the performers 
in a Punch and Judy show—the screens over the top of which they 
display their puppets.” 

1 Toe Rabie Mepoddanar, French heaton by Baron M. de Slane (Paris 1863-8, 
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“““T see the picture," he said. K a 

* “Well, now imagine people carrying past this parapet all kinds of 
material objects which show up over the top of it— particularly models 
of living creatures: figures of human beings and figures of animals made 
of stone and of wood and of all kinds of materials, And imagine that 
‘some of the people will be talking—as they naturally will—and others 
keeping silence as they carry the objects by.” 

“A strange simile,” he said, “and strange prisoners!" 

““The prisoners are ourselves,” said I.” 

The prisoners, of course, take it for granted that the moving 
shadows cast by the fire-light upon the back wall of the cave are 
the ultimate realities, since these are the only realities that they 
have ever been able to see. They cannot guess that these are mere 
shadows of solid objects that are in motion, outside the cave, 
behind the prisoners’ backs; or that these objects themselves are 
only inanimate models of living beings—models whose motions 
are imparted to them by genuine living agents whose very shadows 
are intercepted by the parapet and therefore never appear on the 
cave-wall screen. When the voices of the passengers on the road 
actually penetrate the cave and echo from the wall on which the 
moving shadows of their burdens are cast, the prisoners imagine — 
inevitably—that the voices are being emitted by the shadows of 
the objects that are being carried by the speakers, and never suspect. 
the existence of the speakers themselves. This fantasy is presented 
by Plato as an apt simile for the ordinary state of ordinary people 
in the ordinary world. 

Plato then imagines a prisoner being suddenly released from his. 
fetters and compelled to stand up and turn his head and walk and 
face the light and finally come out into the open. The first result 
of this sudden compulsory reorientation of vision is that the 
liberated prisoner is dazzled and confused. He finds himself in an 
agonizing and incomprehensible blaze of light, and wishes himself 
back in the comfortable and familiar underground environment in 
which he has been brought up. But this is only the first effect of 
his translation from the fire-lit cave into the sun-lit upper world. 
The faculty of vision is already in him, and it only needs this 
drastic reorientation of direction and change of medium in order 
10 accustom his eyes gradually to take in the real world, until at 
last he is able to look the Sun himself in the face. And when the 
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liberated prisoner has thus adapted himself to living in sunlight 
and freedom completely, his previous condition is exactly inverted. 
1f he is now suddenly compelled to turn his back on the light of 
day and go down into the cave again, he is just as much dazzled 
and confused by the twilight now as he was by the sunlight before. 
He experiences all the agonies and uncertainties of translation 
once again; and again he regrets, and now if possible still more 

ignantly, the environment which he is being compelled to leave, 

loreover, this time his regrets are fully justified; for this time he 
is being compelled to leave a better world for a worse (as he knows. 
now, for certain, through having had some experience of either); 
and, in returning to his old companions in the cave who have never 
yet seen the sunlight, he will be exposed to the risk of a hostile 
reception, 

“There will assuredly be laughter at his expense, and it will be said 
of him that the only result of his escapade up there is that he has come 
back with his eye-aght ruined. Morals it ia fool's game even to make 
the attempt to go up aloft; “and as for the busybody who goes in for 
all this liberating and translating to higher spheres, if ever we have a 
chance to catch him and kill him, we will certainly take it”.” 

When Plato has painted the ordeal of the return in these un- 
attractive colours, it is almost startling to find him imposing this 
ordeal remorselessly upon his elect philosophers. If it is essential 
to the Platonic system that the elect should acquire philosophy, it 
is equally essential that they should not remain philosophers only. 
‘The purpose and the 


* “Our business,” I said, “is to compel the most highly gifted indi- 
viduals in our society to address ves to the study which we have 
called the greatest study of all. We have to make them see the Good 
by ascending the ascent which we have pictured in our simile. But when 
they have duly ascended and seen their fill, then it becomes our business 
not to give them the licence which is actually given them nowadays.” 

* “What licence?" 

* "The licence," I said, “of remaining up there and refusing to come 
down again to the prisoners who have remained in bondage refusing 
to share, for better or for worse, in the trials and triumphs of that 
underworld. . . . We must say to them . . .: You have each of you to 
come doren again in your turn to the common duelling-place of your kin 
and kind; ond you hae to accustom yourselves again i wing your eyes 
Gr the dark. When you hase recovered the habit, jou will ind ere 
infinitely sharper-sighted then the denizens of thé underworld.” You will 
Foote exactly what each of the shadows is, and what it is a shadow of, 
thanks to the vision which you have had of Reality in the several realms 
of Beauty and Justice and Goodness. And so our society—twhich is also 
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your society ill be taught to live its life in the clear light of consciousness 
instead of having to lice it in the nightmare in which most societies have 
Boon Rept hitherto by people co have been felting over shadow 
truggling for power, as power were a prize worth winning—tchil 
eee rie and man be that social Me à happiest and most hare 
monious where those who have to rule are the last people who would choose 
to be rulers, and is least happy and least harmonious where the rulers are 
of the opposite disposition." ” 

‘The path which Plato here lays down for his philosopher-kings 
is unmistakably identical with the path that has been trodden by 
the Christian mystics." The pain and bewilderment which the 
Platonic prisoner suffers for a time after he has been forced to 
come up out of the cave into the sunlight correspond to the raptures 
and hallucinations which are the prelude to the Christian mystic's 
transfiguration through his ecstatic union with God. The still 
sharper pain and still deeper bewilderment which the liberated 
prisoner suffers when he is forced to re-descend into the chthonic 
‘prison-house’ and feels its ‘shades’ beginning ‘to close around" 
him? correspond, in turn, to ‘the dark night’ through which the 
soul of the Christian mystic has to pass when it is returning from 
ecstasy into action. Yet, while the path is identical, the spirit in 
which it is traversed by the Hellenic and the Christian soul is not 
the same. 

In the Simile of the Cave, it is taken for granted that the per- 
sonal interest, as well as the personal desire, of the liberated and 
enlightened philosopher must be in opposition to the interest of 
the mass of his fellow men who still ‘sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, . . . fast bound in misery and iron’.* For these 
unlibérated prisoners of the underworld, the crying need—though 
they themselves may be blind to it—is that the philosopher should 
return, ‘trailing clouds of glory’, ‘from God who is’ his ‘home’ 
like ‘a day-spring from on high’ to give them light: ‘to give know- 
ledge of salvation’, and ‘to guide’ their feet into the way of peace’.* 
On the other hand, the philosopher, on Plato’s showing, cannot 
minister to these needs of Mankind without sacrificing his own 
happiness and his own perfection. For, when once he has attained 
enlightenment, the best thing for the philosopher himself, in 
Plato’s own view, is to remain in the light and live happily there 
ever after. 
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It was indeed a fundamental tenet of Hellenic Philosophy that 
the best state of life is the state of ‘contemplation’ (Bewpla):a philo- 
sophic term with a religious association! which pitches its meaning 
somewhere between ‘intellectual speculation’ and ‘mystical ecstasy’. 
The life of contemplation is placed by Pythagoras above the life 
of action, as well as above the life of pleasure; and this doctrine 
runs through the whole Hellenic philosophical tradition from 
igoras to the Neoplatonists. It is accepted, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, by Plato himself in many places besides the passage here 
quoted; and in this passage, as we have seen, Plato assumes that 
nothing-but compulsion will bring the philosopher down again to 
the underworld and back again to Mankind to perform the social 
task which his fellow men require of him. ‘The compulsion which 
the Platonic philosophers obey when they become philosopher- 
kings may not be really external; but even if they are driven into 
action by a Spartan sense of duty rather than by a Median lash, 
they are being driven all the same; and, however admirably they 
may behave, they are handicapped by a fatal lack of zest which 
checks the impetus of their élan. "This negative, weary, melancholy 
temper is manifest in the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, the 
historic philosopher-king who dutifully carried on his shoulders 
the burden of governing the whole Orbis Romanus. 


“Human life! Its duration is momentary, its substance in perpetual 
flux, its senses dim, its physical organism perishable, its consciousness 
a vortex, its destiny dark, its repute uncertain—in fact, the material 
clement is a rolling stream, the spiritual element dreams and vapour, 
life a war and a sojourning in a far country, fame oblivion. What can 
see us through? One thing and one only—Philosophy; and that means 
keeping the spirit within us unspoiled and undishonoured . . . and taking 
what comes contentedly as all part of the process to which we owe our 
own being. 

‘The state of mind of the historic philosopher-king which is 
revealed in this passage reflects upon the pious hope which is ex- 
pressed by Plato at the close of his allegory. Plato affects to believe 
that his enlightened philosophers, when they receive their orders 
to return, will duly obey and duly consent to take a hand in the 
work of the World (on the understanding that they are to take it 
turn and turn about, so that they can spend the greater part of 
their time apart, in exclusive cozamunion with one another, in a 
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pure moral atmosphere and a clear intellectual daylight). But 
while this Platonic Wisdom might be justified of her children? in 
the rare personality of a Marcus, who carried his heavy burden 
of social responsibility in the spirit of a conscientious sentry who 
would not desert his post,? this was not the characteristic spirit of 
Hellenic philosophers and not their common practice; and the 
example of Marcus in the second century of the Roman Empire 
was not followed by Plotinus in the next century, when the break- 
down of the Hellenic universal state was making the duty of return- 
ing to the World less attractive to Hellenic philosophers than ever. 
In Plotinus, both Hellenic Philosophy and Hellenic Mysticism 
reached their term; and Plotinus’s repudiation of the Platonic 
injunction to return is taken by Bergson as a sign that the Hellenic 
form of Mysticism was incomplete. 

"In our eyes, the culmination of Mysticism is an entry into contact, 
and in consequence a partial coincidence, with the creative effort that 
is manifested by Life. "This effort comes from God, if it is not identical 
with God himself. The great mystic would be an ir ridual who tran- 
scended the limits assigned to the Human Species by its materiality, and 
who thus continued and prolonged God's action. . . . To Plotinus. . . 
it was given to sec the Promised Land, but not to set foot upon its soil. 
He went as far as Ecstasy: a state in which the Soul feels itself, or thinks 
that it feels itself, in the presence of God, with God's light illuminating 
it. But Plotinus did not transcend this last stage and so arrive at the 
point where contemplation plunges into action and the human will 
‘becomes merged in the divine will. Plotinus believed himself to be at 
the summit: to go further would have been, for him, to go downwards. 
And this is what he has expressed in language which is admirable in 
itself but which is not the language of Mysticism in its plenitude. 
“Action,” he says, “is a weakened form of contemplation.”* Herein 
Plotinus remains faithful to the intellectualism of the Hellenic genius. 
In fact, he sums it up in a striking formula. . . . In a word, Mysticism, 
in the absolute sense in which we have decided to take the term, was 
never attained by Hellenic thought. No doubt Mysticism was seeking 
here for realization ; and, as an unrealized possibility, it knocked 
times on the door. The door actually opened to it wider and wider, 
but never wide enough to allow it to enter complete.'* 

‘This ultimate refusal of the Hellenic philosophers to return from 
the world of contemplation into the world of action out of which 
they had originally come may explain why it was that the break- 
down which the Hellenic Civilization had suffered in the generation 

1 Plato, Republie, s20 D. ? Matt. xi, 19; Luke vii. 35. 
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preceding Plato's generation was never retrieved. For here we see 
the same great refusal that the creators of the Egyptiae Civilza- 
tion made in the age of the Pyramid-Builders," and that Zeus would 
have made at the dawn of Hellenic history if he had not been saved 
from it, in spite of himself, by Prometheus.? The reason why ‘the 
great refusal’ was made by the Hellenic philosophers i also clear, 
‘Their moral limitation was the consequence of an error in belief. 
Believing that the ecstasy and not the return was the be-all and 
end-all of the spiritual Odyssey on which they had embarked, they 
saw nothing but a sacrifice on the altar of duty in the painful 
passage from ecstasy to return which was really the purpose and 
meaning and culmination of the movement in which they were 
engaged, ‘The supreme importance of this passage, which the 
Hellenic philosophers just failed to divine, is brought out in Berg- 
son's penetrating account of the experience off the Christan 
mystics. 

“TE [in the mystic ecstasy] the Soul is absorbed into God in its thought 
and in its feeling, there is still some part of it that remains outside, and 
that is the will. Its action, if it acted, would still proceed simply from 
itself, Its life, therefore, is not yet divine. Of this it is aware; the 
knowledge causes it a vague disquietude; and this agitation in repose 
is characteristic of what we call complete Mysticism. It indicates that 
the dlan has been acquired for the sake of going further; that, while the 
ecstasy certainly engages the perceptive and emotional faculties, there 
is also the will; and that the will, likewise, has to be restored to God. 
When this feeling has grown to the point of occupying the whole field 
of consciousness, the ecstasy has fallen away, the Soul finds itself alone 
again, and sometimes it is desolated by the experience. Accustomed as 
it has been for a time to dazzling light, it can no longer distinguish 
anything in the shade, It does not take account of the profound travail 
that is being accomplished in obscurity within. It feels that it has lost 


because it has all been nothing 
hitherto) recalled the Soul to itself and has thus detached it from God. 
[Bur] now it is God who is acting in the Soul and through it: the union 
is entire, and consequently definitive. . . . Now the visions are things 
of the past; for how could the Godhead manifest itself from outside to 
a Soul which is now and henceforward filled with the Godhead? There 
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is nothing more now in the appearance of such a human being to indicate 
atte in any emcatl dinction between him andthe other human 
‘beings among whom he moves. He alone is aware of a change which 
raises him to the rank of the adjutores Dei who are passive in their 
relation to God but active in their relation to Mankind.'* 

‘This movement of Withdrawal-and-Return, which culminates 
in ‘the dark night of the Soul’ in the Christian mystical experience, 
is not a peculiarity of human life which is only to be observed in 
the relations of human beings with their fellows. It is something 
that is characteristic of Life in general; and it becomes manifest 
to Man in the life of the plants as soon as Man has made this 
plant-life his own concern by taking to agriculture. In the World 
of Vegetation the withdrawal and the return are enacted in the 
annual procession of the seasons. The corn withdraws in the 
autumn when the stubble wilts and the seed is sown in the bosom 
of the Earth; the buried seed undergoes its mystic unseen trans- 
figuration in the winter; and the corn returns in the spring when 
the green blade rises out of the ground in order to ripen for a fresh 
harvest in the summer. This movement of Withdrawal-and- 
Return in the Vegetable Kingdom, which has entered into the 
‘economic life of Mankind in consequence of the invention of agri- 
culture, pulsates through our human economic activity in all its 
post-agricultural transformations. Withdrawal-and-Return is the 
rhythm of the Nomad's annual trek on a recurrent orbit with his 
flocks and herds; and we bear testimony to the operation of the 
same motif in the rhythm of our own modern Western Industrial- 
ism when we talk of ‘sinking’ capital or of making ‘a reproductive 
investment". 

"The manifest parallelism between the life of plants and the life 
of men bas led the human imagination to express its thoughts and 
feelings and hopes and fears about each of these two realms of life 
in terms of the other. 

‘The Withdrawal-and-Return of the corn has been translated 
into anthropomorphic terms in ritual and mythology, as witness 
the rape and restoration of a Koré or Persephoné,? and the death 
and resurrection of a Dionysus or Adonis or Osiris or whatever 
may be the local name for the universal corn-spirit or éxavrés 
Baia whose ritual and myth are as ubiquitous as the art of agri- 
culture itself. It isa frequent feature of the agrarian myth that the 
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transfiguration which is accomplished during the period of with- 
drawal should likewise be translated into human terms by intro- 
ducing a difference of personality and a diversity of sex. The 
springing corn is thus pictured as a male child who is born from 
the-womb of the Earth Mother. 

Conversely, the human imagination has found an allegory of 
human life in the phenomena of Withdrawal-and-Return whi 
are apparent in the life of plants and trees and flowers; and in 
terms of this allegory it has wrestled with the problem of Death: 
a problem which begins to torment human minds from the moment 
when, in growing civilizations, the higher personalities, whose 
value and significance lie in their unique originality and therefore 
appear to be annihilated by their death, begin to disengage them- 
selves from the mass of Mankind. 

‘There is a passage in the Homeric Epic in which the poet's 
apprehension of the common lot of leaves and men casts a shadow 
over the husbandman’s glad confidence in the return of spring — 
the shadow of the thought of the transitoriness of the lives of men: 

Mark ye the leaves, for men are like thereto. 
When leaves by winds into the dust are whirled 
Soon the green forest buddeth millions new, 
‘And lo, the beauty of Spring is on the World. 
So come, so pass, all that are born of Man." 


In the dirge for the Sicilian Greek poet Bion—an anonymous 
Greek poem of the third century B.c.—the annual reappearance 
of the plants and flowers is represented, in the antique vein of the 
agrarian ritual, as a happy resurrection, and not in the Homeric 
vein as a ruthless replacement of old life by new; but this is only 
to point a pathetic contrast between the resurrection of the flower 
and the last sleep of a man from which there is no waking. 

‘Alas, when mallow in the garden dies, 

" Or parsley green, or crinkled anise dear, 
‘They rise again, they bloom another year; 

But we, great men, so powerful and so wise, 

‘Once dead, beneath the hollow earth must keep 

A long, dumb, changeless, unawakening sleep. 


In this passage from a poem of the Hellenic decline, the return 
of a human being to the society of his fellows, when once he has. 
been withdrawn from the material world of men by the stroke of 
Death, is ruled out of the bounds of possibility. But there was 
a subterranean stream of Hellenic feeling and thought in which 
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the annual resurrection of the vegetation—represented anthropo- 
morphically as the ènavròs Saijav—was taken as an earnest of 
immortality for individual human beings; and this underground 

iritual current, which was the spirit of the Eleusinian and the 
Grphic mysteries, welled up to the surface of thought and belief 
in the allegorical imagery of Primitive Christianity. 

"Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
The suggested in this passage from the according 
to Saint John is introduced and followed out in an older document 
of the collection that constitutes the New Testament: 

‘Some man will say: “How are the dead raised up? And with what 
body do they come? 

Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it di 

‘And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other grain; 

But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed 
his own body... 

“So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it 
is raised in incorruption; 

"It is sown in dishonour, 
it is raised in power; 

"It is sown a natural body, n 

‘And so it is written: “The first man Adam was made a living soul; 


In this passage from the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
four ideas are presented in a succession which is also a crescendo. 
‘The first idea is that we are witnessing a resurrection when we 
behold the return of the corn in the spring after its withdrawal in 
the autumn, The passage thus begins by reaffirming the ancient 
faith in the resurrection of plants and flowers which had been 
enacted in the agrarian ritual and expressed in the agrarian myth, 
but which had been shaken in the soul of the Homeric poet pd 
dismay at the appalling human experience of Death. The second 
idea is that the resurrection of the corn is an earnest of the resur- 
rection of dead human beings: a reaffirmation of a doctrine which 
the Hellenic Mysteries had taught and which a third-century Greek 
poet had sorrowfully abandoned. The third idea is that the resur- 
rection of human beings is possible and conceivable in virtue of 
some kind of transfiguration which their natures undergo through 
the act of God during the time of waiting that has to intervene 


* John xii ag. ? 1 Corinthians xv. 35-8 and 42-5 and 47. 
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between their death and their return to life. The earnest of this 
hypothetical transfiguration of uman beings—a hypothesis 
Witch has to be taken on faith—is the manifest a of 
seeds into flowers and fruits: a miracle which repeats itself year 
by year for every human eye to see. This parallel also foreshadows 
the quality of the transfiguration which human beings are to under- 
go. This change in human nature is to be a change in the direction 
of greater endurance, greater beauty, greater power, and greater 
spirituality; and this last term in the poetic imagery in which Paul 
describes the change reveals it as identical with the tendency which 
we have taken as our criterion of growth and which we have called 
‘etherialization’.' The fourth idea in the passage is the last and. 
the most sublime. In the concept of the First and Second Man, the 
problem of Death is forgotten and the concern for the resurrection. 
of the individual human being is momentarily transcended. In this 
climax of Paul's thought, the transfiguration of the seed into the 
fruit, which is apparent in the life of plants and flowers, is taken. 
as an earnest and an allegory of a transfiguration of human nature 
which is of even greater moment than the destiny of any individual 
human soul. In the advent of ‘the second man who is the Lord 
from Heaven’, Paul hails ‘the creation of a new species composed 
of one unique individual’: the adjutor Dei whose mission it is to 
raise the rest of Mankind to a superhuman level by inspiring his 
fellow-men with his own inspiration from God.? 

‘Thus the same motif of withdrawal and transfiguration leading 
up to a return in glory and power can be discerned in the spiritual 
experience of Mysticism and in the physical life of the Vegetable 
Kingdom and in the speculations of the human mind on human 
death and human immortality and in the creation of a higher out 
of a lower species. This is evidently a motif of cosmic range; and 
it is therefore not surprising to find that it has furnished one of 
the ‘primordial images’ of Mythology, which is an intuitive form 
of apprehending and expressing universal truths. 

One mythical variant of the motif is the story of the foundling. 
A babe born to a royal heritage is cast away in infancy—sometimes 
(as in the stories of Oedipus and Perseus) by his own father or 
grandfather who is warned by a dream or an oracle that his child 
is destined to supplant him; sometimes (as in the story of Romulus) 
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by a usurper, who has killed the babe's father or driven him out 
and fears lest the babe should grow up to avenge him; and some- 
times (as in the stories of Jason and Orestes and Zeus and Horus 
and Moses and Cyrus) by friendly hands that are concerned to 
save the babe's life from the villain’s murderous design.! "The next 
chapter in the story is that the infant castaway is miraculously saved 
alive. Romulus is suckled by a she-wolf and Cyrus by a bitch? and 
Zeus by the goat—or nymph—Amalthea.> Jason is reared by the 
Centaur Cheiron. Oedipus and Cyrus and Romulus are retrieved 
by shepherds.* Moses floating in his ark of bulrushes among the 
flags is adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter.5 Perseus and his mother, 
cast out to sea from Argos in a crazy cHest, come safe to shore on 
Seriphos. In the third and last chapter the child of destiny—now 

to manhood and wrought to a heroic temper by the hard- 
ship through which he has passed—returns in power and glory to 
enter into his kingdom. Oedipus unwittingly slays and then suc- 
ceeds his father Laius; Perseus unintentionally slays and then 
succeeds his grandfather Acrisius; Cyrus deliberately deposes 
and succeeds his grandfather Astyages; Jason compasses the death 
of bis father's brother and supplanter Pelias; Orestes slays his 
father's cousin and slayer and supplanter Aegisthus; Romulus 
takes his revenge upon his father's brother and supplanter Amulius 
by founding a new city which eclipses Alba Longa; Horus over- 
throws his father's brother and slayer and supplanter Set and 
recalls Osiris to life and to power; Moses discomfits Pharaoh by 
delivering the Children of Israel from out of his hand; Zeus over- 
throws his own father Cronos. This is the story of the foundling. 
and in the Hellenic imagination this story loomed so large that it 
came to be a literary commonplace: a regular ingredient in the 

1 In the stories of Jason and Orestes snd Horus the villin 
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plots of the Attic ‘New Comedy’ and of the Hellenistic Novel. In 
our own Western folk-lore we find the same story in the fairy-tale 
of Hop-o'-my-Thumb. 

In another mythical variant of the Withdrawal-and-Return 
motif, the hero is not cast out to perish of exposure as an infant, 
but is sent out as a youth to meet his death on some perilous quest. 
Perseus is sent by King Polydectes to bring the Gorgon’s head; 
Jason is sent by King Pelias to bring the Golden Fleece; Bellero- 
phon is sent by King Proetus to meet his death in Lycia from the 
Chimaera or the Solymi or the Amazons; Héraklés is sent by King 
Eurystheus to perform his Twelve Labours. In this variant of the 
story, the final chapter is the same. The hero defeats the villain's 
design by triumphantly performing his perilous task and returning 
from his ordeal in power and glory.! 

In the story of Jesus, the Withdrawal-and-Return motif per- 
petually recurs. Jesus is the babe born to a royal heritage—a scion 
of David or a son of God Himselft—who is cast away in infancy. 
He comes down from Heaven to be born on Earth; he is born in 
David's own city of Bethlehem yet finds no room in the inn and 
has to be laid in a manger, like Moses in his ark or Perseus in his 
chest. In the stable, he is watched over by friendly animals, as 
Romulus is watched over by the wolf and Cyrus by the hound, 
and as Bellerophon is befriended by Pegasus; and he also receives 
the ministrations of shepherds, and is reared by a foster-father of 
humble birth, like Romulus and Cyrus and Oedipus. ‘Thereafter 
he is saved from King Herod’s murderous design by being taken 
away privily to Egypt, as Moses is saved from Pharaoh’s murderous 
design by being hidden in the bulrushes, and as Jason is placed 
beyond King Pelias’ reach by being hidden in the fastness of 
Mount Pelion, and Cyrus beyond King Astyages’ reach by being 
banished to the highland marches of Media And then, at the end 
of the story, Jesus returns, as the other heroes return, to enter into 
His Kingdom. He enters into the Kingdom of Judah when, ri 
into Jerusalem, He is hailed by the multitudes as the Son of David, 
He enters into the Kingdom of Heaven in the Ascension. 

In all this, the story of Jesus conforms to the common pattern 
of the story of the foundling babe; but in the Gospels the under- 
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lying motif of Withdrawal-and-Return presents itself in other 
shapes as well. It is present in each one of the successive spiritual 
experiences in which the divinity of Jesus is progressively revealed. 
When Jesus becomes conscious of His mission upon His baptism 
by John, He withdraws into the wilderness for forty days and 
returns from His Temptation there in the power of the spirit; 
‘and they were astonished at his doctrine, for his word was with 
power’,® ‘for he taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes’? Thereafter, when Jesus realizes that His mission is 
to lead to His death, He withdraws again into the ‘high mountain 
apart which is the scene of His Transfiguration and returns from 
this experience resigned and resolved to die. «Thereafter, again, 
when He duly suffers the death of mortal man in the Crucifixion, 
He descends into the tomb in order to rise immortal in the Resur- 
rection. And, last of all, in the Ascension, He withdraws from 
Earth to Heaven in order to ‘come again with glory to judge both 
the quick and the dead: whose kingdom shall have no end 
‘These crucial recurrences of the Withdrawal-and-Return motif 
in the story of Jesus likewise have their parallels. "The withdrawal 
into the wilderness reproduces Moses’ flight into Midian;* the 
‘Transfiguration on the ‘high mountain apart’ reproduces Moses" 
transfiguration on Mount Sinai;? the death and resurrection of a 
divine being is anticipated in the Hellenic Mysteries and is derived 
by the Mysteries themselves from the world-wide agrarian ritual 
and myth; the tremendous figure who is to appear, and dominate 
the scene, at the catastrophe which is to bring to an end the present 
mundane order, is anticipated in the Zoroastrian Mythology in the 
figure of the Saviour (Saasyant) and in the Jewish Mythology in 
the figures of the Messiah and ‘the Son of Man’. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one feature in the Christian Mythology which seems to have 
no precedent; and that is the interpretation of the future coming 
of the Saviour or Messiah or ‘Son of Man’ as the future return to 
Earth of an historical figure who has already lived on Earth the 
life of a human being. In this flash of intuition, the timeless past 
of the Foundling Myth and the timeless present of the Agrarian 
Ritual are translated into the historical striving of Mankind to 
reach the goal of human endeavours, or, on a wider than human 
2 Lake iv. ga. 
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range, into the unceasing travail of creation.’ In the concept of 
the Second Coming, the motif of Withdrawal-and-Return attains 
its deepest spiritual meaning. 

‘After this attempt to grasp what Withdrawal-and-Return really 
means, we are pethaps in a better position to take an empirical 
survey of its working in human history through the interaction of 
creative personalities and creative minorities with their fellow 
human beings. There are famous historical examples of the move- 
ment in many different walks of life. We shall encounter it in the 
lives of mystics and saints and statesmen and soldiers and historians 
and philosophers and poets, as well as in the histories of nations 
and states and churches.> In each instance, we shall see the 
creative personality or creative minority taking the path of With- 
drawal-and-Return in order to rise to some occasion of social crisis: 
in order, that is to say, to cope with some challenge that is con- 
fronting the society to which the individual or the minority belongs. 


Saint Paul 

‘Among the mystics and the saints—to begin our survey with 
these—we sce Paul of Tarsus being born into Jewry in a generation 
When the impact of Hellenism upon the Syriac Society was pre- 
senting a challenge which no living Jew could evade. How was the 
Syriac genius to react? In the spirit of the Jewish Zealots, who 
sought to meet the Hellenic challenge by putting on the whole 
armour of the Jewish Law and violently repudiating Hellenism and 
all its works—both material and spiritual? This was in fact the 
original reaction of Paul:* a born propagandist who had received 
the conventional education of a Pharisee in the Jewish ‘Diasporas 
And the first chapter in Paul's career was devoted to persecuting 
the Jewish followers of Jesus, who were guilty, in Jewish Zealot 
eyes, of making a breach in the Jewish community's ranks. Inthe 
last chapter of his carcer, Paul employed his gifts of propaganda in 
responding to the challenge of Hellenism in a totally different way. 
He sought to solve the problem of Helleno-Syriac relations by 
peace instead of war. He preached a new dispensation Where there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free'é—and he preached this inthe name. 
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of Jesus, whose Gospel of non-violence and universal brotherhood 
and divine love he carried to its logical conclusion in his mission 
to the Gentiles. Paul's volte-face not only scandalized the Zealots 
whose camp he had abandoned; it even caused some searchings of 
heart among the leaders of the Jewish Christian Church. Yet this 
last chapter was the creative chapter in Paul's carcer; the first 
chapter was a false start; and between the two chapters a great gulf 
was fixed. After his vision on the road to Damascus, in which he 
was suddenly enlightened, Paul withdrew into the wilderness, as 
Jesus himself had withdrawn after his sudden enlightenment at the 
‘moment of his baptism by John. 

‘When it pleased God,’ Paul writes, ‘to reveal his Son to me, that 
I might preach him among the heathen, immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me, but I went into Arabia and returned again 
unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter.” 

In the Arabian wilderness, Paul thought out—or felt out—a new 
philosophic and emotional interpretation of Christianity ; and from 
this creative withdrawal he returned, with all the native powers of 
his genius heightened and focused upon his life-work, in order to 
preach this Pauline Christianity to the Orbis Romanus. 


A Pair of Saviours 

The challenge presented by the final bankruptcy of the Hellenic 
culture to the stricken and stunned population of the derelict Roman 
provinces in the West was taken up by two saints—one a born 
educator and the other a born administrator—who lived through 
the blackest years of the sixth century of our era in Italy. Benedict 
of Nursia (vivebat circa A.D. 480-543)* was born just after the first 
barbarian ‘suecessor-state’ of the Roman Empire was set up by 
Odovacer in Italy, and he died in the throes of the long-drawn-out 
and devastating war between the Ostrogothic ‘successor-state’ and 
the Imperial Government of Constantinople—a war which was the 
worst that Italy had undergone since the War of Hannibal, and 
which completed the destruction of the ancient order of society in the 
peninsula, Gregory the Great (iodat cirea n 540-604) was born 
in the middle of the Great Romano-Gothic War, a few years before 
Benedict's death, and he lived to see the brief Imperial Restoration 
in Italy, which followed the overthrow of the barbarian Goths, 
undone by the irruption and permanent lodgement of the far more 
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barbarous Lombards. Both saints were launched by their parents 
on the conventional career of their society and class and generation; 
both showed their creative genius in rebelling against the outworn 
convention and breaking away; and both brought their genius to 
fruition by withdrawing for a time from the World and disen- 
tangling themselves from the trammels of Society in order to return 
in due course with a new moral power and a new practical policy 
for dealing with a new state of affairs to which the old conventional 
order had no application. In these two returning anchorites, the 
lost sheep of Western Christendom found shepherds to convert their 
soul and to comfort them with pastoral rod and staff as they walked 
through the valley of the shadow of death. 

Saint Benedict. Benedict, sent as a child from his Umbrian 
birthplace to Rome in order to receive the traditional upper-class 
education in the humanities, revolted at the life in the capital and 
withdrew into the wilderness at this early age. In a cave—the Sacro 
‘Speco—in the Valley of Subiaco he lived for three years of his 
youth the life of a complete anchorite in utter solitude; but the 
turning-point in his career—an event of still greater importance 
than his original break-away—was his return to social life upon 
reaching manhood when he consented to become the head of a 
monastic community: first in the valley of Subiaco and eventually 
on Monte Cassino. In this last creative chapter of his career, the 
saint improvised in the wilderness a new education to take the place 
of the obsolete system which, years before, in Rome, the child had 
rejected. And Benedict's Senatorial contemporaries, who had never 
departed in their own careers from the traditional rut, now sent 
their sons out into the wilderness to be brought up there in a new 
discipline by a Christian Cheiron. Moreover, the Benedictine com- 
munity on Monte Cassino became the mother of monasteries which 
increased and multiplied until they had spread the Benedictine 
Rule into the uttermost parts of the West; and this Rule was one 
of the main foundations of the new social structure which was 
eventually raised in Western Christendom on the ruins of the 
ancient Hellenic order. 

"This Rule, extending to only seventy-three short chapters . .. and 
not probably designed by its author for use much beyond the bounds 
of the communities under his own immediate supervision, proved to be 
the thing which the world of religious and thoughtful men was then 
longing for: a complete code of monastic duty. Thus, by a strange 
parallelism, almost in the very year when the . . . Emperor Justinian 
‘was codifying the results of seven centuries of Roman secular legislation 
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—{a Herculean task which was virtually labour lost] — Saint Benedict on 
bis only mountain-top was unconsciously composing it code for the 
regulation of the daily life of the great civilizers of Europe for seven 
centuries to come.” 

One of the most important features in Benedict's rule was the 
prescription of manual labour; for this meant, first and foremost, 
agricultural labour in the fields.* The Benedictine movement was, 
in fact, on the economic plane, an agricultural revival: the first 
sucessful revival of agriculture in Italy, after innumerable abortive 
attempts, since thedestruction of theancient Italian peasant-economy 
in the Hannibalic War seven-and-a-half centuries earlier. The 
Benedictine Rule achieved what had never been achieved by Grac- 
chan agrarian laws or by Imperial alimenta because it did not work, 
as state action works, from above downwards upon individuals who 
would not and could not have taken the initiative for themselves if 
the authorities had not taken it on their behalf, but worked, on the 
contrary, from below upwards, by evoking the individual's initiative 
through enlisting his religious enthusiasm By virtue of this 
spiritual élan, the Benedictine Order not only turned the tide of 
economic life in Italy at the moment when it was at its lowest ebb. 
It also performed in medieval Transalpine Europe that strenuous 
pioneer work of clearing forests, draining marshes, creating fields 
and pastures, and starting manufactures which were performed in 
modern North America by the French and English backwoodsmen. 
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The Benedictine pioneers, however, were no mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the civilization which they served; for 
their manual labour included the work of the pen as well as the 
work of the spade. Wherever they founded a new cell, they intro- 
duced a mental as well as a material culture; and one of the inci- 
dental results of their industry was the preservation of the Classical 
Latin litersture—the vehicle of that traditional Roman education 


same predicament as the City of Vienna in 1920. A great city 

which had become what it was—in its government andits livelihood 

and its population—in virtue of having been the capital of a great 
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empire for a number of centuries, now suddenly found itself cut off 
from its former provinces, deposed from its traditional rank, de- 
prived of its historic functions, and thrown back, all unprepared, 
upon its own resources. In most of these respects, the reversal of 
fortune which Rome suffered in the sixth century of the Christian 
Era was even more extreme than the similar experience of Vienna 
in the twentieth century. Ather zenith, Rome had been the political 
capital of the entire Basin of the Mediterranean and the social and 
economic capital, likewise, of the western half of it—including a 
Transalpine annex that extended to the Rhine and the Tyne By 
A.D. 573, the political capital of the Roman World had been trans- 
ferred from Rome to Constantinople, while in the West the Roman 
dominions had been cut short until the frontiers had fallen back to 
the outskirts of Rome itself. The brief Imperial Restoration in 
Italy that had followed the devastating Romano-Gothic War had 
been brought to an end by the avalanche of the Lombard invasion. 
which had overwhelmed Northern Italy in A.D. 568 and had spread 
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to the Centre and the South in 570-2, when roving Lombard war- 
bands had established themselves in Spoleto and Benevento. In 
the year of Gregory's prefecture, the Ager Romanus in the environs 
of Rome itself was restricted approximately to the area which it had 
occupied, some nine centuries back, before the Romans had em- 
barked on their struggle with the Samnites for the hegemony over 
Italy. The territory which had supported the tiny rural market- 
town of that age had now to support a vast parasitic ex-capital city ; 
and the Imperial bureaucracy, of which the Praefectura Urbis was 
a part, was impotent to cope with a problem that had never been 
envisaged by the Imperial statesmen who had installed the bureau- 
cratic machine. 

‘This impotence of the old order to deal with the new state of 
affairs must have been borne in upon the mind of a Roman magnate 
who held the Praefectura Urbis in or about a.D. 573; and that pain- 
ful experience would fully account for Gregory's break-away, which 
occurred two years later, about A.D. 575. Gregory now withdrew 
entirely from the secular world. He applied his estates in Sicily 
to the foundation and endowment of six Benedictine monasteries 
and distributed the rest of his property to the poor—except for his 
ancestral palace in Rome, which he turned into another monastery 
in order to enter it himself, not as the abbot but as an ordinary 
monk. Gregory's withdrawal—like Benedict's and Paul’s—was of 
three years’ duration; and at the end of that period he was in the 
act of withdrawing still farther—to Ultima Thule—on the enter- 
prise of converting the heathen English; but at that moment—and 
this was the true turning point in Gregory's career—he was recalled 
to Rome by the Pope, in deference to an urgent popular demand, 
and was constrained to bring his administrative gifts into play once 
more in the service of the afflicted City. He served Rome hence- 
forth in capacities in which he could use those gifts effectively. 

Gregory's life-work, which began with his return and never 
ceased until his death in harness, was performed in the role of an 
ecclesiastical administrator and diplomatist and statesman. He per- 
formed it first as Seventh Deacon of the Roman See (the officer 
responsible for the social welfare work of the Church in the City); 
then, from about 579 to 585, as Apocrisiarius (the Papal representa- 
tive at the Imperial Court of Constantinople) ; and finally as Pope, 
from 590 to his death in 604. Gregory was elected to the Papacy by 
force majeure in a year of war and pestilence and famine, and he 
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bore heroically the burden which he had shrunk from accepting." 
On the Papal throne, he accomplished three great achievements. 
In the first place, he reorganized the administration of the Patri- 
monia Petri—the estates of the Roman Church in Italy and over- 
seas—with such efficiency that the condition of the serfs was 
improved while at the same time revenues were raised for: relieving, 
on the grand scale, the distress of the destitute population of the 
derelict Imperial City. Gregory's second achievement—a labour 
of ten years—was to negotiate a modus vivendi in Italy between the 
Imperial authorities and the Lombards on a basis of uti possidetis. 
His third achievement was to lay the foundations of a new empire 
for Rome in the place of her old empire which now lay in ruins. 
‘This new Roman Empire, established by religious propaganda and 
not by military force, was eventually to conquer new worlds whose 
soil the legions had never trodden and whose very existence had 
never been suspected by the Scipios and Caesars. And the first step 
towards this re-establishment of the Roman Empire in a new and 
more etherial form was the recovery of a Roman foothold in Britain 
through the mission of Augustine: the Abbot of Gregory's own 
monastery in Rome, whom Gregory the Pope dispatched in A.D. 
396 to carry out an enterprise which Gregory the anchorite had 
aspired to undertake in person nearly twenty years earlier. Thus, 
at Rome’s darkest hour, when the Lombards were at her gates, her 
sacerdotal shepherd and captain audaciously out-mancuvred 
the Continental Barbarians by sending his lieutenant overseas 
to acquire new allies for Rome, and to win her a new sphere 
of influence, in the enemy’s rear. The spirit of the Roman 
Pontiff in a.D. 596 is worthy of comparison with that which 
had been shown, eight centuries back, by the Roman Senate 
in 211 Ac. when, with Hannibal at the Gates, they had shipped 
troops out of Rome down the Tiber to reinforce their armies 
in Spains 
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Saint Ignatius Loyola 

‘Another saint whose life-work had its overture in a withdrawal 
and a return is Ignatius Loyola. Loyola was born into Catholic 
Christendom in an age when the medieval standing of the Roman 
Church as the master-institution of the Western World had been 
challenged, and when its very existence as well as its supremacy 
had been placed in jeopardy, by the renaissance of Paganism in 
Italy and the eruption of Protestantism in Transalpine Europe. In 
this religious and social crisis Loyola, born a Spanish nobleman, 
was brought up in the Spanish nobility's conventional atmosphere 
and served in the Spanish Army till his twenty-seventh year," when 
he was badly wounded in a siege of Pamplona by the French. The 
wound necessitated an operation from which the patient almost 
died; but he was just able to recover; and during his convalescence 
he underwent a religious conversion. In the year following these 
events, which had all taken place in A.D. 1521, Loyola dedicated 
himself to fight thenceforward as a soldier for God; but he did not 
rush straight into action in this new form of warfare. He spent the 
next twelve years in retreat: on pilgrimage, in asceticism, in study, 
and in meditation. It was only after this long withdrawal that he 
returned to the World at last in order to establish the Society of 
Jesus. The Society did not begin to take shape till the year 1534; 
it did not receive recognition from the Pope until 1540; and Loyol 
himself was not elected to be its first General until rs4r. In 
Loyola’s career, the motif of Withdrawal-and-Return is conspicu- 
ously manifest. 


The Buddha _ 

‘The motif is almost equally conspicuous in the career of a genius 
who was born into a wholly different time and place and whose 
te t was at the opposite extreme of the human gamut: 
Siddhartha Gautama the Buddha. Gautama was born into the 
Indic World in its "Time of Troubles’. In the devastating inter- 
necine warfare between contending states, he lived to see his native 
city-state Kapilavastu sacked, and his Sakyan kinsmen massacred. 
"The small aristocratic republics of the early Indic World, of which 
the Sakya community was one, appear, in fact, to have been suc- 
cumbing in Gautama’s generation to rising monarchies which were 
autocratically governed and were built on a larger scale, Thus 
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Siddhärtha Gautama was born a Sakya aristocrat at a moment when 
the older Indic social order, in which this aristocracy had its recog- 
nized place, was being challenged by new social forces. Gautama's 
personal retort to this challenge was to renounce a world which was 
becoming inhospitable to aristocrats of his ancestral kind. Accord- 
ing to the tradition, it was at the age of twenty-nine that he aban- 
doned his wife and son and wealth and rank and inheritance—he 
was the son of a ‘king’!—and ‘went out from the household life into 
the homeless state"? in orderto seek enlightenment through ascetic- 
ism. This quest continued without result for seven years during 
which Gautama constantly increased the severity of his physical 
self-mortification until he had carried it to the furthest extremity 
consistent with remaining alive. It was not until he had taken the 
first step towards returning to the World by breaking his fast that 
the light broke in upon him. And then, after he had attained the 
light for himself, he spent the rest of his life in imparting it to his 
low human beings.? In order to impart it effectively, he allowed 
a company of disciples to gather round him and thus became the 
centre and head of a fraternity, 

"The return of the ascetic Gautama to Society as the enlightened 
‘athigata is remarkable when we consider what the mental content 
of the Buddha’s enlightenment was. In his philosophy, the highest 
aim and happiest state of the human soul was something still more 
remote from action than the contemplative Óeupía which was the 
Hellenic ideal of Pythagoras and Plato and Plotinus, It was nothing 
short of spiritual self-annihilation. And while Plato paid lip-service 
to the duty of return, the Buddha proclaimed the philosopher's 
right to escape into the freedom of Nirvana if only he could win his 
own way thither. Nevertheless, the Buddha did return to the 
World more sincerely, and therefore more effectively, than Plato. 
The foundation of the Sangha was a greater social achievement 
than the foundation of the Academy; and in the record of the 
Buddha's relations with princes there is none of the pedantry which 
appears in Plato's relations with Dionysius. The subsequent his- 
tories of Buddhism and Platonism point and accentuate this con- 
trast. We have seen already* that Plato’s injunction to return was 
repudiated, both in doctrine and in practice, by the first of the Neo- 
Platonists. On the other hand, the actual return of the Buddha— 
which was in logical contradiction with his doctrine, besides being 
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against his personal inclination'—became the central feature of the 
Neo-Buddhism which tookshape in the Mahayana or Great Vehicle. 
One of the new and distinguishing features of the Mahayana is ‘a 
code of altruistic ethics which teaches that everyone must do good 
in the interest of the whole World and make over to others an 
merit he may acquire by his virtues. ‘The aim of the religious life 
is to become a Bodhisattva, not to become an Arhat. The Arhat 
is an adept who bas attained the Buddhist goal of self-annihilation. 
for himself; and according to the Mahayana ‘the Arhat, engrossed 
in his own salvation, is excused only by his humility and is open to 
the charge of selfish desire, since the passion for Nirvana is an 
ambition like any other’. The Bodhisattva is a potential Arhat or 
irant Buddha who voluntaril nes his own entry into 

Serra ghe he hus reached the threshold and stands before the 
open door, and thus sacrifices his own happiness by prolonging his 
own existence as a sentient being among sentient beings, in order 
to help his fellow-creatures to reach the point which he himself has 
reached already on their common path.* It would seem that the 
impulse to consummate a movement of withdrawal by a counter- 
movement of return must be deeply grounded in the nature of the 
human soul, and perhaps in the nature of the Universe itself if it has. 
asserted itself so insistently in Buddhist practice, in despite of 
Buddhist teaching and Buddhist belief. 
David 

When we pass from the lives of mystics and saints to those of 
statesmen and soldiers, the Withdrawal-and-Return motif reveals 
itself in this field again. 

In the Syriac saga, for example, David begins his career as a 
mighty man of valour in Saul’s war-band. In other words, the 
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future hero first appears on the scene as just an outstanding repre- 
sentative of what is, in itself, a common type in the society into 
which he has been born. It is not until Saul’s jealousy has driven 
David into the wilderness, to lead the precarious life of an outlaw 
in the no-man’s-land between Israel and Philistia, that David begins 
to acquire the statesmanship which eventually marks him out to be 
Saul's successor. And it is this statesmanship, thus acquired, that 
enables David, after his return from the wilderness, to solve for 
Israel the urgent problem of the age which Saul has failed to solve 
effectually: the problem of endowing the people of the hill-country 
with a political organization that will enable them to hold their own 
against the people of the coast. 


Solon 

Solon, again, was born into a rustic Attica in an age when Attica, 
in common with the whole Hellenic World, was confronted with 
the problem of continuing to provide for a population which was 
not ceasing to increase, yet which could not any longer be provided 
for by the old method of geographical expansion. Solon’s personal 
reaction to this social challenge was to withdraw from the agrarian 
life amid which he had been brought up and to take to the life of a 
merchant: a life which was something exotic in Attica at the turn 
of the seventh and sixth centuries s.c. While the majority of 
Solon’s countrymen were still engrossed in the desperate business 
of obtaining diminishing returns from sowing and reaping increas- 
ing quantities of the traditional crops, Solon took to buying and 
selling and exporting and importing and travelling overseas and 
acquainting himself with the newfangled technique of a money 
economy. But he only withdrew for a season from the common 
round of Attic rural life in order to return to the land with a 
practicable scheme of economic salvation. By applying the new 
mercantile technique to the old industry of agriculture, Solon dis- 
covered the secret of substituting intensive development for ex- 
tensive expansion; and he returned to teach his countrymen how 
to enhance the economic productivity of their land and labour by 
giving up ‘subsistence farming’ in favour of ‘cash-crop farming’ in 
specialized crops produced for export. Thus Solon's withdrawal 
from Attic agriculture to overseas trade was a prelude to his return 
to Attic agriculture in a new capacity. The first change in Solon's 
career—the change from farmer to merchant—led up to the second, 
and vital, change from merchant to statesman. And it was in his 
return to the land as a statesman that Solon accomplished his 
life-work. 

* See vol.i, pp. 24-5, and vol. i, pp. 9-42, a8 well as the present volume, pp. 122 
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Philopoemen 
Tn the history of Philopoemen of Megalopolis, we find a Hellenic 
analogue of the Syriac saga of David. Born in the heart of the 
Peloponnese in an age when the city-states of Greece were being 
dwarfed by the new Powers of vastly greater calibre that had sprung 
up all around them on the periphery of an expanding Hellenic 
‘orld, Philopoemen started his career as a spirited young soldier 
in the Macedono-Lacedaemonian War of 224-221 B.C.; and he 
covered himself with distinction at Sellasia. When the overthrow 
‘of Cleomenes in that decisive battle had restored peace to Conti- 
ental Greece for the time being, Philopoemen withdrew for ten 
years (circa 220-210 B.C.) to Crete in order to train himself in the 
arts of generalship and statesmanship in that miniature island- . 
world apart within the great and growing oecumenical society of 
Philopoemen's day. From this Cretan apprenticeship, into which 
he had entered as a mere soldier, Philopoemen returned to the 
Peloponnese at the end of ten years as an experienced man of 
affairs; and it was only after that, upon his first election to the 
annual generalship of the Achaean Confederacy in 208 B.C., that 
he began his life-work—the work of piloting the frail and puny 
 Achacan ship of state through perilous seas over which new storm- 

clouds were gathering from beyond the western horizon. 


Caesar 

‘The same motif reveals itselfin a far more famous political career. 
When Caesar withdrew from Rome to Gaul in 58 B.C., he was still 
to outward appearance nothing more than a virtuoso in the regular 
role of the Roman politician of the day: a player of the conventional 
game for the sake of the conventional prizes. During the nine years 
that passed before he re-emerged from Gaul in 49 3.0. and crossed 
the Rubicon, he grew in political and moral stature till even his 
bitterest opponents were compelled to recognize him, in their heart 
of hearts, as the one possible Saviour of Society—if Society would 
consent to allow itself to be saved. 


Leo Syrus 
The motif reappears in the career of Leo Syrus? (imperabat A.D. 
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717-40): the great statesman who saved the infant civilization of 
Orthodox Christendom from meeting its death before it was out 
of the cradle. 

In the history of Leo, there are some features that recall the 
‘Syriac saga of David, and others that recall the Hellenic myths of 
Jason and Bellerophon. Like David, Leo first appears upon the 
‘scene as a mighty man of valour in a prince’s war-band. He comes 
to the notice of the Emperor Justinian Rhinotmetus, as David 
comes to the notice of King Saul, by presenting himself in the 
prince's camp as a shepherd-boy bringing rustic gifts from the pro- 
duce of his father's flocks; and in the prince's service he displays 
a prowess which only serves to draw down upon him his royal 
master’s deadly jealousy. The historical Emperor Justinian II was 
in fact, throughout his history, a by-word for that demoniac vein 
of passion and implacability that is attributed in the Syriac saga to 
Saul, But, in the saga of Leo, the hero’s master, when he seeks to 
compass the hero's death, does not adopt the direct methods of a 
Saul but resorts to the guile of a Pelias or a Proetus. Leo is sent by 
Justinian, as Jason is sent by Pelias, on a perilous quest to the 
Caucasus; and Justinian takes treacherous measures to ensure that 
his victim shall meet his death which are quite in the manner 
of Proetus's treacherous dealing with Bellerophon. Leo, however, 
like his mythical and historical prototypes, achieves the impossible 
and not only escapes alive but triumphantly fulfils his mission, so 
that when he returns—leading home from the Caucasusamarooned 
Roman army in a Xenophontic catabasis that duly ends at Trebi- 
zond—he is greeted as the heaven-sent saviour of the Roman People 
and eventually takes the place of his long since discomfited and 
discredited and evicted master on the Imperial throne. 

Whatever may be the respective ingredients of fact and fable in 
the story of Leo up to this point, it is certain that Leo returned 
to Romania from the Caucasus in A.D. 713 as a seasoned statesman 
Who was ripe to enter upon his life-work; and it was in the last 
chapter of his career, which opened now, that he performed his 
three historic achievements. In A.D. 716-18, he defeated the second 
and supreme effort of the Arabs to overwhelm Orthodox Christen- 
dom by force of arms and to make themselves masters of Con- 
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stantinople. ‘Thereafter, he provided for the future security of the 
infant civilization whose life he had saved from out of the jaws of 
destruction by evoking, in Orthodox Christendom, a ghost of the 
Roman Empire'—and this with a thoroughgoing efficiency and an 
enduring effect that stand out in impressive contrast to the super- 
ficial and ephemeral re-establishment of the same great institution 
in the West by Charlemagne half a century later. Leo not only 
consolidated his East Roman Empire territorially, with Anatolia— 
now salvaged from the Arabs—as its centre of gravity and Con- 
stantinople as its European bridgehead, He gave his new state 
such solid administrative and military and financial and legal and 
economic foundations that it remained ‘a going concern’ for little 
short of five centuries after his reign, whereas ‘the Holy Roman 
Empire’ of the West faded away into the nullity of ‘a ghost of a 
ghost’ almost immediately after the death of the founder and was 
never successfully resuscitated—not even by the energy of an Otto I 
or by the genius of a Frederick II. Leo’s third historic achievement 
was the impress which he set upon the history of the Orthodox 
Church: a permanent impress in the supremacy over the Church 
which he vindicated for his re-animated State, and a temporary yet 
nevertheless profoundly important impress in his initiation of the 
Teonoclastic Movement. In both the successful and the abortive 
part of his ecclesiastical policy, Leo, in the eighth century of the 
Christian Era, brought about developments in Orthodox Christen- 
dom which did not take place in Western Christendom until the 
time of the Protestant Reformation, some seven centuries later. It 
will be seen that in Leo's career the movement of Withdrawal-and- 
Return, represented by the Caucasian episode, was the prelude to 
a titanic output of creative activity after the hero's restoration to the 
society of which he became the saviour. 


Muhammad 

A still more effective statesman in whose career the Withdrawal- 
and-Return motif is strongly marked is the Prophet Muhammad, 
who was born into the Arabian external proletariat of the Roman 
Empire in an age when the relations between the Empire and 
Arabia were coming to a crisis. At the turn of the sixth and seventh 
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centuries of the Christian Era, the saturation-point had been reached 
in the impregnation of Arabia with cultural influences from the 
Empire through the cumulative effect of a long-continuing process 
of social radiation. Some reaction from Arabia upon the Empire, 
in the form of a counter-discharge of energy, was bound to ensue; 
and the destinies of both parties to the Arabo-Roman interaction 
were deeply involved in the open question of what direction this 
imminent Arabian recoil would take and what plane of social 
activity it would choose for its principal field of action. It was the 
career of Muhammad (vivebat circa A.D. 570-632) that gave these 
questions their historic answers; and a movement of Withdrawal- 
and-Return was the prelude to each of the two crucial new depar- 
tures upon which Muhammad's life-history hinges. 

‘There were two features in the social life of the Roman Empire 
in Muhammad's day that would make a particularly deep im- 
pression upon the mind of an Arabian observer because, in Arabia, 
they were both conspicuous by their absence. The first of these 
features was monotheism in religion? The second was law and 
order in government. Muhammad's life-work consisted in trans- 
lating each of these elements in the social fabric of ‘Rim’ into an 
Arabian vernacular version and incorporating both his Arabianized 
monotheism and his Arabianized imperium into a single master- 
institution—the all-embracing institution of Islam—to which he 
succeeded in imparting such titanic driving-force that the new dis- 
pensation, which had been designed by its author to meet the 
needs of the barbarians of Arabia, burst the bounds of the Penin- 
sula and captivated the entire Syriac World from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the coasts of the Eurasian Steppe. 

"This life-work, upon which Muhammad seems to have embarked 
in about his fortieth year (circa a.D. 609), wasachieved in two stages. 
In the first of these stages, Muhammad was concerned exclusively 
with his religious mission; in the second stage, the religious mission 
was overlaid, and almost overwhelmed, by the political enterprise. 
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trader between the Arabian oases and the Syrian devert ports of the 
Roman Empire along the fringes of the Vh Arban Steppe. 
The second or politico religious st pi in Muhammad's career was 
inaugurated by the Prophet's withdrawal (Hijrah) from his native 
oasis of Mecca to the rival oasis of Yathrib (thenceforward known 
par excellence as Medina: "The City’ [of the Prophet]. In the 
"Hijrah—which has been recognized by Muslims as such a crucial 
event in the Prophet's career that it has been taken as the inaugural 
date for the Islamic Era—Muhammad left Mecca as a hunted 
fugitive. After a seven years’ absence (A.D. 622-9), he returned to 
Mecca, not as an amnestied exile, but as lord and master, not only 
of Mecca itself, but of half Arabia. It will be seen that the first 
stage in Muhammad's career is comparable with the career of 
Solon! and the second stage with the career of Caesar.* 


Peter the Great. 
‘The drastic and effective statesmanship of Muhammad, which 
the face of the Arabian Barbarism, has its analogue in the 
work of Peter the Great and Lenin, who, in two successive chapters 
we conjecture that Mubssmad'e 
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of a single social revolution, have succeeded in changing the face of 
Russian Orthodox Christendom. 

By a freakish stroke of Fortune, there was born into the purple 
of the Russian Orthodox Christian universal state at Moscow, on 


poraries, but the éthos of their descendants in the sixth or seventh 
generation, whose time was not to come till some two centuries 
had gone by! Peter the Great! was an incomprehensible and there- 
fore disagreeable lusus Naturae in the eyes of an English Bishop 
Burnet or a Dutch King William LII, as well as in the eyes of a 
Russian Arch-Priest Avvakum. When Burnet met Peter in A.D. 
1698, he pronounced him sordid-minded, and saw nothing more 
in him than a young barbarian potentate who happened to be a 
good ship’s carpenter. When William met him, he complained 
that he had no aesthetic sense, and no knowledge of the Dutch 
language apart from a jargon of nautical technicalities. ‘These 
worthy representatives of the modern culture of the West did not, 
and could not, guess that, in their encounter with this repulsive 
mechanically-minded barbarian they were being given a glimpse 
into their own society’s future and were being shown a prototype 
of the typical Homo Occidentalis who was to adorn an age two 
centuries beyond their own! For us, their descendants, who have 
the fortune to live in these latter days, the figure of Peter has 
ceased to be enigmatic. We have no hesitation in placing Peter 
the Great in the same portrait-gallery as Edison and Ford and 
Rhodes and Northcliffe and Mark Twain's Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur and Mr. Shaw’s Straker in Man and Superman. 

leading traits of Homo Occidentalis Mechanicus Neobarbarus 
appear in Peter's character unmistakably, both for good and for 
evil. He displays an American vitality, an American impatience of 
pomp, an American delight in manual skill, and also an American 
ruthlessness, 

When Peter wanted anything done, he always took the initiative 
by setting the example of doing the hard work himself, He worked 
with his own hands as a ship-wright; and, in his new Western- 
model Russian Army and Navy, he worked his way up the ladder. 
of promotion from the bottom, as though he were a self-made man 
instead of being, as he actually was, the creator as well as the 
master of these two new Russian public services? Moreover, he 
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chose a genuine self-made man in the person of Menshikov to be 
his Russian right-hand man (his other principal coadjutors were 
imported Westerners). He threw off the Byzantine ceremonial of 
the Muscovite Court! and preferred to live at ease: not only among 
the relatively cultivated Western merchants and professional men 
in the German suburb of Moscow,? but also among his Western 
craftsmen at Preobrazhensk. (At Zaandam in Holland, which he 
visited on his Western tour, he stayed in the house of an artisan 
whose acquaintance he had made in Russia.) His method of visit- 
ing the West was to send his Swiss adviser Lefort on a diplomatic 
mission to the Western Courts and then to travel incognito in his 
‘Own ambassador's suite as one of a party of naval apprentices. As 
for his mechanical bent, he had already learnt the use of all manner 
of tools and mechanical apparatus by his twelfth year, before ever 
he had stirred abroad. In 1697 the Kurfürstin Sophie Charlotte 
of Brandenburg found him master of no less than fourteen trades; 
he took the opportunity of his visit to the West to add dentistry 
and etching to his accomplishments and to make some study of 
Atomy, End he astonished the Saxon Court by his technical 
knowledge of artillery. The most ‘American’ of all Peter's traits 
was the combination of this manual ability with the lynx eye of 
the prospector and the entrepreneur. When he temporarily occu- 
pied the Caspian Provinces of Persia in 1722-3 his first step was 
to organize a systematic inquiry into their natural resources; and 
he himself divined the commercial future of coal in an age when 
coal was as yet of no account at Newcastle. More remarkable still, 
2 passing visit to Baku in the course of a military campaign revealed 
to Peter's uncannily perspicuous vision the future of mineral oil}? 

It will be seen that Peter was a lusus Naturae in two degrees. 
He was a Westerner born into Russian Orthodox Christendom; 
and he was a Westerner born into the World two centuries before 
the West itself succeeded in producing human beings of Peter's 

.. When we have added that Nature endowed Peter with genius 
and that Fortune placed in his hands the autocratic government 
of a great state, we shall find that we have left ourselves only one 
historical figure with whom Peter can be treated as comparable, 
and that is Ikhnaton. 

Ikhnaton, inheriting despotic power in a society in which he 
was a spiritual stranger, attempted to remake Society in his own 
image and ended in utter failure. Peter, attempting the same tour 
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de force in the same circumstances, achieved a resounding success 
What accounts for this extreme difference between the fortunes of. 
these two historic human ‘sports’? Partly, no doubt, the difference 
in temperament (for in temperament, as opposed to circumstances, 
Peter and Ikhnaton were poles apart). There is, however, another 
factor which was manifestly of the utmost importance in Peter's 
career and which was lacking in Ikhnaton’s career; and this factor 
is the movement of Withdrawal-and-Return. Ikhnaton did indeed 
withdraw from the Egyptiac Society into the enchanted palace 
which he conjured up for himself at Tell-el-Amarna. But, once 
within the precincts of this asylum, he could never bring himself 
to face the return to reality. Peter likewise withdrew from the alien 
Orthodoxy of Russia into the Western World towards which he 
was drawn by spiritual affinity; but his whole absence in the West, 
on the momentous tour of A.D. 1697-8, only lasted eighteen 
months; and the absentee autocrat cut his travels short, upon the 
news of the outbreak of the Streltzy, in order to return to Russia 
post-haste and crush the mutineers.. Moreover, the Peter who 
returned to Russia in the autumn of 1698 was a different man from 
the Peter who had left Russia less than two years before. 

The change in Peter which actually took place is symbolically 
described in a Russian fairy-tale. On the Western tour, as the tale 
is told, the real Peter disappeared;! and the man who came back 
to Russia in 1698 was neither Peter nor indeed a real man at all, 
for he was none other than Antichrist in Peter's shape! There is 
more in this fairy-tale than the naive peasants who tell it compre- 
hend; for Peter really did return with a life-work to carry out 
which is aptly described as the work of Antichrist from the stand- 
point of Russian Orthodox Christendom. When he left Russia for 
the West, Peter was still just a boy who had found his hobby in 
carpentry and had applied this hobby, when Fortune gave him the 

rer, to building himself a navy and building it on Western lines 
Because those lines happened to be technically the best. If this 
gifted boy had simply stayed at home, immersing himself in his 
hobby and making himself an enfant terrible to the conservative 
Byzantine Court which was his native social milieu, he might well 
have met the same untimely and violent end as Scyles the Scy- 
thian ? and his vagaries would certainly have had no greater effect 
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than those of Ikhnaton upon the subsequent course of history. 
‘The very different course which Peter's life-history actually took 
was the outcome of his brief Western tour of A.D. 1697-8—as far 
as it can be ascribed to any external event. At any rate, Peter 
returned to Russia from this tour with his mental horizon im- 
mensely widened and with his mind made up to carry out a design 
which might seem to be beyond the compass of any one man’s 
zs but which, nevertheless, was the one possible way of safe- 
arding ‘the changeling’s’ own personal fortunes. Peter return 
P b role t male Lfe posible for Rust in the contem 
World—and, incidentally, to make life possible for Peter 
Fimself in Rusia—by bringing this derelict remnant of Byzantin- 
ism into the comity of Western nations as one of the Great Powers 
of the Western political system. 

"This broadening of Peter's aim can be discerned in those records 
of his Western tour that have come down to us, The interests that. 
took him abroad in 1697 were not social and political but technical. 
Out of his eighteen months in Western Europe, he spent nine on 
improving his knowledge of the technique of ship-building. He 
worked for five months and a half on a frigate that was under 
construction in the Dutch Admiralty dockyard at Amsterdam; and 
he went on from Holland to England because the Dutch naval 
designers were not sufficiently scientific in their methods to satisfy 
him! The impression which he made, in England, upon King 
William and Bishop Burnet has been ‘described already. Yet a 
broadening of outlook is indicated by the fact that, in England, 
Peter sometimes turned aside from his technical pursuits in order 
to attend Anglican church services and Quaker meetings; and such 
indications are confirmed by his action after his return, when he 
launched his campaign of Westernization along the whole front of 
the battle-ground between his own subversive personality and the 
traditional social life of Russian Orthodox Christendom. On every 
sector of this front, he took the offensive and won a victory. He 
overcame the Streltzy," he overcame the Boyars,? he overcame the 
Svoboda’, and hie ten-yar-lng lion with Anna Mons.) When the Nomads dis- 
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Byzantine social tradition," he overcame the Orthodox Church,? 
and he overcame the Swedes. This astonishing lst of victories is 
a summary of Peter's life-work; and this life-work was a sequel to 
his withdrawal-and-return in A.D. 1697-8. ee 
Lenin 
Withdrawal-and-Return is likewise the key to the career of 
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Lenin:* the second Russian ‘Antichrist’ whose intention it was to 
undo, and whose achievement it has been to consummate, the work 
of Westernization which was originally initiated by Peter? Born 
in 1870, Lenin entered, in 1893, upon the conventional revolu- 
tionary career of the Russian intellectual of his generation: an 
abortive agitation which ended in 1897 in banishment to Siberia. 
Tt was after his withdrawal from Russia to Switzerland in 1900, 
after his Siberian sentence had been served out, that Lenin came 
to know his own mind and began to impose his will upon the minds 
of his fellow revolutionaries. He came to the front in 1903, when 
a conference of Russian Marxian Socialists in exile, which was held 
that year in Brussels and London, resulted, by reason of Lenin's 
masterful intransigence, in the historic split of the Russian Marxian 
Socialist Party into the two sects of Minoritarians (Mensheviki) and 
Majoritarians (Bolsheviki), From that time onwards Lenin, as 
leader of the ‘majoritarian’ Bolshevik faction in the Russian Marx- 
ian Socialist camp, continued to gain in authority and prestige 
through the long course of an absence from Russia which extended, 
from first to last, from 1900 to 1917. And though this potent 
exile’s first return missed fire in the failure of the abortive Russian 
Revolution of 1905-7, his second return, when he appeared again 
in Russia from the West on the 4th April, 1917, will assuredly rank 
as one of the decisive events in the history of our Western Civiliza- 
tion and perhaps in the history of Mankind, as well as in the history 
of Russia, After twenty-four years of revolutionary work, of which 
some eighteen years had been spent at work in exile in Siberia and 
Europe, Lenin now returned, with seven more years of life before 
him, to carry out his tremendous life-work. Before he died in 1924 
he had made himself master of the territory and population and 
resources ofthe ci-devant Russian Empire; and he bad turned this 
mastery to account in order to put in hand—with a ruthlessness 
‘equal to Peter’s—the great experiment of translating the Marxian 
Utopia into real life on the grand scale. 


Before we pass on from the ‘practical men’ to the ‘intellectual 
we may observe the Withdrawal-and-Return motif appearing again 
in the careers of two famous Western heroes of the modern age: 
Giuseppe Garibaldi (vivebat 1807-82) and Paul von Hindenburg 
(vivebat 1847-1934). 
1 See Mirsky, D. S.: Lenin (London 1932, Hulme Press). 
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"The first chapter in Garibaldi’s career is not unlike the first 
chapter in Lenin’s. Born in 1807, Garibaldi entered, in 1833, upon 
the conventional revolutionary career of the post-Napoleonic 
Western Liberal: an abortive conspiracy against the régime of the 
Restoration, which ended in the conspirator's ignominious flight 
from the territory of the Sardinian Government instead of ending 
in the Government's overthrow. ‘The next stage in Garibaldi’s 
life-history recalls a stage which has come to our notice in the life- 
history of Philopoemen. As the young Philopoemen withdrew for 
ten years from his native Peloponnese in order to practise the arts 
of war and statesmanship overseas in the training-school of Crete, 
so the young Garibaldi now withdrew for twelve years (1836-48) 
from his native Italy in order to learn the same perennial arts in 
the New World of Latin America. It was in a Latin-American 
war between the Republic of Rio Grande do Sul and the Empire 
of Brazil that Garibaldi won his spurs as a guerilla leader; and it 
was in another Latin-American war—this time between Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres—that he recruited the nucleus of his 
Italian ‘Red-Shirts’, 

[The] Italian Legion of Monte Video was the origin of the Gari- 
mo f ‘elas de fat considerable body of his count 
whom he ever commanded on land; most of the men were political 
exiles; it was they who first wore the famous “red shirt"; and those of 
them who came back with him to Europe in 1848 imported the Gari- 
baldian dress, tradition, and methods in war and politics. ‘The idea with 
which they enlisted was to fight for the liberties of Monte Video in 
return for the shelter it had given them, refusing all rich rewards; but 
the idea behind was to prepare for another struggle, which, as Garibaldi 
said, he had never forgotten even “in the depths of the American 
forests" 

Thus, when the news of the European Revolution of 1848 
reached the opposite shores of the Atlantic, Garibaldi in Monte 
Video was ready for the call to enter upon his life-work. As they 
sailed homewards across the ocean in order to turn their prowess 
to account in fighting for the liberation of Italy, the returning hero 
and bis companions ‘knew that they were going "towards the 
attainment of the passion and desire of their lives” "2 And the 
People of Italy, on their part, were already aware of what Gari- 
baldi’s life-work was to be? before ever he re-entered the country 
which he had left, twelve years before, as an obscure and defeated 
fugitive. Garibaldi’s fame had outstripped Garibaldi himself and 

: G. M.: Garibaldi" Defence of the Roman Republic, 1848-9 (second im- 
premion: London 1938, Longmans, Gren and Co) P. 35- 
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come home to Italy before him. ‘Already the names of Garibaldi 
and his Italian Legion were household words" as far afield as 
Rome. In the chapter of his life-history which began when he 
‘once more set foot on Italian soil in 1848, Garibaldi stepped 
straight into that place in the hearts of his countrymen and in the 
history of his age which he was to occupy from that time onward. 


Hindenburg 

As for Hindenburg, in the summer of 1914 he was already some 
four years older, at the age of 67, than Garibaldi had been at the 
time when the task which had been Garibaldi’s life-work was 
carried to completion by the entry of the Italian troops into Rome 
in the autumn of 1870. And yet, at the outbreak of the General War, 
the life-work of Hindenburg had not really begun. Born in 1847, 
and born the son of a Prussian officer, he had almost automatically 
embraced his father’s profession and had passed in his turn through 
the conventional career of a Prussian officer from start to finish. 
Nor had his career been particularly eventful; for, while he had 
‘come to manhood just in time to serve in the campaigns of 1866 
and 1870-1, the whole of the rest of his time of service had elapsed 
in a period of unbroken peace, until he had been placed on the 
retired list in his sixty-fourth year as a worthy but undistinguished 
General Officer. Yet this retirement, which seemed to write ‘finis’ 
"upon his record, was destined to last for no longer than three years. 
‘On the 22nd August, 1914, less than a month after the outbreak 
of the General War, von Hindenburg re-emerged from his retire- 
ment at Hanover, and entered upon his life-work, when he rescued 
East Prussia from her Russian invaders. For this was the first step 
in a new carcer which culminated in the command of the whole 
German Army on all fronts; and the veteran Generalissimo justi- 
fied the trust which had been placed in him by his countrymen in 
the stress of national danger when he stood by his troops at the 
moment of débacle instead of running to earth on neutral soil at 
the heels of his sovereign and his chief-of-staff. Thereafter, when 
the fighting had ceased and the armies had been demobilized, von 
Hindenburg retired to Hanover for the second time in July 1919, 
and remained in retirement this time for twice as many years as 
before, until his countrymen summoned him out of retirement 
once again by electing him President of the German Reich in April 
1925. Thereupon, at the age of seventy-seven, the veteran entered 
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upon a third career in which he was required to bear the highest 
responsibility in an unfamiliar field of action. In this ee aen 
life, the motif of Withdrawal-and-Return has asserted itself at the 
eleventh hour in order to transform the retired Prussian officer of 
1911 into the Pater Patriae of 1925 by miraculously adding a cubit 
to an old man's stature. 


A Pleiad of Historians 

If we pass on now, in our survey, from the lives of soldiers and 
statesmen to the lives of historians and poets and philosophers, 
our attention will first be attracted by a Pleiad of historians— 
Thucydides and Xenophon and Polybius; Josephus and Ibn Khal- 
din; Machiavelli and Clarendon and Ollivier—who have started 
life as soldiers or statesmen and have made the transit from one 
field of action to another in their own life-histories by returning 
as historians to a world from which they have previously been 
expelled as prisoners-of-war or deportees or exiles. 

Born into their social milieux in generations whose fortune it 
has been to encounter tremendous challenges and to live through 
momentous experiences, these eventual observers and recorders of 
the histories of their own times have all begun their careers by 
taking a hand in ‘practical affairs’: participating, that is to say, in 
the direct interactions between individual human wills in which 
current history works itself out, This original orientation of their 
energies towards ‘practical’ action may have been determined by 
different causes—by inward inclination or by external accident— 
but in every case the effect upon their activities has been the same. 
So long as they have been swept along in the stream of ‘practical’ 
action into which they have stumbled or plunged, they have found 
no occasion for exercising their latent historical abilities. In each 
of these lives, the occasion has been offered by some accidental 
breach in the future historian’s career as a ‘practical man’; and, 
here again, the effect of this compulsory abandonment of their 
original role in Society has been the same, whether the reversal of 
fortune has been greeted by the victim of it as a welcome relief 
from an onerous public duty or has been endured as a painful 
banishment from a field of action for which the exile's heart has 
never ceased to ache. As it happens, these opposite personal reac- 
tions to the break are illustrated in the respective attitudes of those 
two members of our historical Pleiad who have attained the highest 
distinction in the ‘practical’ sphere—the only two, in fact, who 
would undoubtedly have made their mark in history as statesmen 
if Fortune had allowed them to hold their ground in the political 
field from beginning to end and had never compelled them to 
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withdraw in order to make their mark otherwise by turning their 
historical talents to account. Yet in Clarendon's and in Machia- 
velli’s life alike, the break in the career has actually been the 
‘making of it; and this apparent paradox applies a fortiori to the life 
of Thucydides, who lives on in living minds to-day as a greater 
historian than either of these, although there is no indication that 
he would ever have emerged from obscurity if his service as a 
soldier in the Twenty-Seven Years’ War had continued to the 
bitter end. Without exception, every member of our Pleiad has 
made a greater mark and achieved a greater distinction in the last 
chapter of his career, which has opened with his return as an 
historian, than he would ever have achieved if the first chapter had 
not been cut short by his withdrawal as a defeated general or a 
fallen minister of state. 

In these eight broken lives we have a conspicuous example of 
that process of ‘etherialization’ which we have taken as our criterion 
of growth. In the ‘practical’ first chapter of their careers, these 
future historians have all set themselves to produce an effect upon 
their fellow men by the obvious and crude and finite ‘direct 
method’ of bringing their wills to bear upon the wills of their 
neighbours. The compulsory withdrawal, which has inhibited the 
exercise of their activities on this ‘practical’ plane, has compelled 
them to find a new vent by transferring their action to another 
plane and transmuting their energies into a new medium. In prison 
or internment or exile, the energies that can now no longer dis- 
charge themselves in the impact of will upon will have been trans- 
muted from will-power into a heightened intensity of perception 
and thought and imagination and feeling; and, in virtue of this 
transfiguration, the same energies have been able, in the fullness 
of time, to return to action by evoking an answering note of 
heightened perception and thought and imagination and feeling in 
the souls of other human beings. On this higher plane, and 
through this more etherial medium, action duly begets action in 
the end, as it does when will strikes will; for the heightening of 
perception and thought and imagination and feeling cannot take 
place without producing some tension in the will of the personality 
that enjoys the experience. In this subtler form of interaction, 
however, the second will responds to the first by a spontaneous 
movement that arises from within, and not under a duress that 
has been imposed upon it more mechanico or manu militari. 

This new form of action on a new plane has been made possible 
by the employment of a new method of expression and approach. 
The ci-devant soldiers and statesmen who once produced an effect. 
on their fellow men by the direct exertion of will-power, have been 
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taught by Necessity to invent the alternative method of creating 
works of art; and, just because it is more etherial, this alternative 
method is also more effective. Tt is more effective in the double 
sense of being wider in its range and of goi er in its penetra- 
tion. For the influence of je pere Cen bresain through 
the medium of will-power is as narrow and as superficial as it is 
sensational. In every kind of action, the agent’s scope is limited 
by the nature of his field; and the scope of the ‘practical’ man of 
action is bounded by the confines of the personal and institutional 
relations through which he is operating. It is only when human 
action is transmuted—by the purging out of all its human passion. 
and its human animus!—from the gross medium of will into the 
etherial media of perception and thought and feeling and imagina- 
tion, that it is able to transcend all limits of Time and Space and to 
win its way into a field that extends to Infinity. 

‘Let us search, in our own time and place, for vestiges of the 
living presence of Thucydides and Xenophon the Athenian soldiers, 
or Polybius the Megalopolitan statesman, or Josephus the defender 
of Jotapata, or Ibn Khaldun the vizir and the qādi, or Machiavelli 
the Secretary to the Signoria of Florence, or Clarendon the mentor 
and minister of Charles the First and Charles the Second, or 
Ollivier the minister of Napoleon III. Search as we may, we shall 
not find one vestige of life to-day in any of these souls in their 
original ‘practical’ capacities. In these capacities, their only monu- 
ment is Shirley’s remorseless stanza: 

‘Some men with swords may reap the field 
‘And plant fresh laurels where they 
But their strong nerves at last must yiel 
‘They tame but one another still. 


It is the break in their careers that has saved these abortive soldiers 
and statesmen from a Caesar's or Napoleon’s fate by compelling 
them to withdraw from the field of ‘practical affairs’ in order to 
return to action on the plane on which they have achieved their 
immortality. 
vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe. flammantia moenia mundi 
Atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque. 
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If we search now for Thucydides and Xenophon and Polybius and 
Josephus and Ibn Khaldün and Machiavelli and Clarendon the 
historians, we shall find each one of them just as much alive and 
justas effectively in action in his ctherial communion with posterity 
as ever he was in his ‘short and narrow-verged' life in the flesh. As 
Creative artists, these ci-devant soldiers and statesmen are proof 
against Shirley's taunt: 
The garlands wither on your brow; 
‘Then boast no more your mighty deeds. 
‘They can answer in the language of Wren's epitaph Si monumentum 
requiris circumspice! or in the language of Horace's ode Non omnis 
moriar? For, in withdrawing on one plane to return on another, 
they have found life in losing it;? and their action sweeps on, im- 
mortal and infinite. 
O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
‘They fist on hl or feld oc iver: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
‘And grow for ever and for ever. 

"This is the spiritual significance of the motif of Withdrawal-and- 
Return a it manifests ilf in the ves of ous Pload of Binh 
At a later point in this Study, when we come to consider the in- 
spirations of historians,* we shall have to examine this particular 
type of Withdraval-and- Return once again for the sake of the light 
which it may be found to throw upon the nature of the historian's 
art. For the purpose of our present inquiry, we have merely to 
review the circumstances in which each of these eight withdrawals 
and returns took place. 

‘On a comparative view, these eight lives fall into three groups. 
In five of them—the lives of Thucydides and Xenophon and 
Josephus and Ollivier and Machiavelli—the motif appears in its 
simple form. ‘The break which cuts short the chapter of 'practical* 
action concludes it once and for all, and the chapter of literary 
activity fills the rest of the life to the end. In two other lives—the 
lives of Polybius and Clarendon—the pattern is more complicated. 
Instead of there being only one break, there are two or three; and 
the periods of ‘practical’ and literary activity are interwoven in a 
series of alternate chapters. Finally, there is the life of Ibn Khal- 
din, in which a single short period of literary activity is followed, 
as well as preceded, by a long period of immersion in ‘practical’ 
affairs—the posterior period of ‘practical’ activity lasting, in this 
case, right down to the philosophic qüdi's death. 

s Cathedral on a tablet over the architects tombstone. 
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Thucydides 

Thucydides (vivebat circa 454-399 B.C.) was a citizen of Athens 
who lived through the Twenty-Seven Years’ War of 431-404 B.C., 
and who was overtaken by the outbreak of the war in his early man- 
hood. He thus belonged to a generation which was just old enough 
to have known the pre-war Hellenic World as an adult member of 
the pre-war society; and at the same time he lived long enou 
to see the denouement of the great catastrophe that brought the 

wth of the Hellenic Civilization to an end and set in motion the 
Bing and tragic movement of decline and fall. The definite break- 
down of the Hellenic Civilization was, in fact, the challenge which 
the generation of Thucydides had to encounter and the experience. 
through which they had to live; and Thucydides was fully alive to 
the significance of the catastrophe. "This war’, he says in the pre- 
face to the first part of his work," ‘was... the greatest upheaval ever 
experienced by Hellas and by a part of the non-Hellenic World (it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say: by the Human Race)’; and 
he informs his readers in the same passage that, ‘in the belief that 
this war would eclipse all its predecessors in importance, he began 
to write as soon as war broke out’. In the Athens, however, of 
‘Thucydides’ day an able-bodied adult male citizen was constrained 
in peace-time, and a fortiori in war-time, to devote the best part 
of his time and energy to public service if the State made the 
demand; and we may suppose that, as soon as war broke out, this 
‘practical’ demand upon ‘Thucydides became exacting. At any 
rate, in the eighth year of the war, we find Thucydides serving as 
one of the ten Athenian Generals: board of public officers, elected 
annually for a twelve months’ term, who exercised the chief execu- 
tive authority in the civil government in addition to their command 
over military operations. 

It was in this position of ‘practical’ responsibility, which Thucy- 
dides held in 424-423 B.c., that he suffered the break in his career 
which was the turning-point in his life-history. In the winter of 
424-423 B.C., when Thucydides was in command of an Athenian 
‘naval squadron stationed at Thasos, he failed to prevent a Lacedae- 
monian expeditionary force commanded by Brasidas from captur- 
ing Amphipolis The lost fortress was a key-position, since it 
commanded the passage across the River Strymon on the land- 
route leading from Continental Greece towards the Dardanelles: 
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the only route along which it was possible for the Peloponnesians 
to strike, with their superior land-power, at a vital point in the 
Athenian Empire, so long as Athens retained her command of the 
sea, The Athenian People sought relief for their feelings of chagrin 
and alarm at the news of this reverse by cashiering Thucydides and 
sentencing him to exile. And it was thanks to this personal mishap 
to Thucydides the soldier that Thucydides the historian at last 
obtained the opportunity to accomplish his life-work. 

‘ lived’, he writes in the preface to the second part of his work, 
"through the whole of [the Twenty-Seven Years’ War], and I was not 
only of an age of discretion, but I took special pains to acquire accurate 
information. It was my fate to be exiled from my country for twenty 
years after my command at Amphipolis; and in this situation I was 
enabled to see something of both sides—the Peloponnesian as well as 
the Athenian—and to make a special study of the War at my leisure.” 

‘Thanks to this fortunate misfortune, Thucydides was able to 
complete rather more than two-thirds of his projected work,'though 
he seems to have died a premature death before he was out of his 
fifties. What is more, he has triumphantly achieved his ambition, 
declared in the preface to the first part of the work, to produce ‘an 
everlasting possession’—a permanent contribution to knowledge— 
‘rather than an ephemeral tour de force’. In his own austere inte 
lectual way, this cashiered Athenian officer has anticipated the 
injunction 

‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon Earth. where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal; 

“But lay up for yourselves treasures in Heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal; 

‘For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.'? 

The passing agony of one unhappy generation of Hellenes who 
dealt their own Hellas a mortal blow and knew that her blood was 
on them and on their children? has been transmuted by Thucy- 
dides, in a great work of art, into an ageless and deathless human 
experience. 


Xenophon 

Xenophon wasthecontinuatorof Thucydides’ work ;and he carried 
on the tale of ruin, from the point at which Thucydides narrative 
broke off, for another fifty years,* until he, too, dropped his pen 


1 Thetil of Part IT a given by the author himself in the preface to this part, 
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from a hand which was arrested, not by the accident of death, but 
by the inward inhibition of despair. Born an Athenian citizen in 
a generation which did not come to manhood until the Twenty- 
Seven Years’ War was in full swing, and which therefore was in- 
clined to take the state of war for granted, Xenophon can scarcely 
have seen his first military service until some time after Thucy- 
dides had mt ee ac ke experience of the Atheno-Pelo- 
ponnesian War did not sate Xer n's appetite for the mili: 
Career. “After the restoration of pesce in Hells he went off tà ec 
his fortune in the service of Cyrus the Lesser: a young pretender 
to the Achaemenian throne; and this gratuitous military adventure 
—on which Xenophon embarked against the advice of his mentor 
Socrates?— resulted, as Socrates had feared, in Xenophon's being 
penalized at Athens by a sentence of banishment ;* but this political 
mishap simply impelled the incorrigible soldier of fortune to find 
a new opening for military adventure by irrevocably throwing in 
his lot with the Spartans. He attached himself to the staff of King 
‘Agesilaus, and was actually present, in the Spartan king’s sui 
an important engagement in which his own Athenian countrymen 
were on the opposing side.* 

Tt was after this, when Xenophon was perhaps some ten years 
older than his predecessor Thucydides had been when he retired, 
after his banishment, to his Thracian asylum at Scapté Hylé, that 
at last the change took place in Xenophon’s life which transformed 
Xenophon the soldier into Xenophon the author. The Lacedae- 
monian Government now showed its appreciation of Xenophon's 
services by endowing him with an estate at Scillus, a quiet, rural 
neighbourhood in the Peloponnese; and at Scillus Xenophon lived 
in peace and wrote at leisure for some twenty years, until eventually 
iran eae srg dua Himsiis eA 
ede man ef hi gener sth at coneirably have tred Hellas, hae ad 
Ei a tupra 
pronase onan ee et dete tt 
rst aoc and Xenophon was perbaps some ten Years younger than the 
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he was expelled by the Eleans after the downfall of his Lacedae- 
monian patrons.! It was those twenty years in Scillus that ensured 
the achievement of Xenophon's life-work. 


Josephus 

Josephus was a Jew who lived through the Romano-Jewish War 
of A.D. 66-70, and who was overtaken by the outbreak of the war in 
his late twenties.? Born into a distinguished family of the heredi- 
tary Jewish priesthood, and brought up at Jerusalem in the tradi- 
tional Jewish culture Josephus was eld enough to have known 
the pre-war Jewish life in Palestine as an adult member of the 
pre-war society; and at the same time he lived to witness the great 
catastrophe which ended in the destruction of the Palestinian 
Jewish community root and branch, and which thereby reduced 
Jewry to a mere diaspori.* The Great Romano-Jewish War of 
A.D. 66-70 was the last and the decisive bout in a long-drawn-out 
combat which had opened with the armed insurrection of the Mac- 
cabees against the Seleucid Power in 168 s.c. This Jewish attempt 
to resist the impact of Hellenism by force of arms had been a for- 
Jorn hope from the outset; and the tragedy of the inevitable out- 
come was only heightened by the accidental prolongation of the 
unequal struggle over a period of little less than two and a half 
centuries. ‘The annihilation of the Palestinian Jewish community 
through the knock-out blow which was delivered, in the end, by 
the military power of Rome, was the experience which had to be 
endured by Jewry in the generation of Josephus; and Josephus 
writes of this great Jewish catastrophe in terms that recall Thucy- 
dides’ description of the great Hellenic catastrophe of 431 B.C. 
“The Judaeo-Roman War’, he says in the opening sentence of the 
preface to his history of it, ‘is the greatest war of our own times, 
and it would hardly be an exaggeration to add that it is the greatest 
of any wars on record between either city-states or nations." 

In the early part of the war, Josephus, like Thucydides, parti- 
cipated as a combatant; and, like Thucydides again, he wes come 
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pelled to change his role by the fortune of war, which broke his 
military career and thrust him into the position of an observer who 
was penalized in one sense and privileged in another. Josephus was 

ized in the sense that the circumstances in which his change 

of fortune came about were such as to produce a moral breach 
between the prisoner-of-war and his own people, in whose eyes he 
was a traitor to the Jewish cause." He was privileged inasmuch as 
he won the confidence and esteem and patronage of Vespasian— 
the Roman commander in Palestine who rose, while the war in 
Palestine was still in progress, to be the lord and master of the 
Roman World. When the war was over and the last embers of 
the great conflagration had been stamped out, Josephus left Pales- 
tine for Rome in the same ship as Vespasian's son and lieutenant 
and successor Titus; and in Rome he settled down in comfort? to. 
his life-work of writing The History of the Romano-Jewish War and 
The Ancient History of the Jews and the other historical and con- 
troversial works through which he lives to this day. Josephus's 
‘own account of the stroke of Fortune which turned Josephus the 
soldier into Josephus the historian is given in the following terms: 
“By descent I am a Hebrew from Jerusalem, by profession a priest. 

T saw service against the Romans in the initial phase of the War, and 
was a compulsory spectator of its latter stages. .. My own record of 
the War as a whole and of the incidental details is correct, since I was 
a first-hand witness of all the events. I was in command of our Gali- 
Incans so long as resistance was possible, while after my capture I was 
a prisoner with the Romans. Vespasian and Titus compelled me to 
remain in constant attendance upon them under guard, at first in chains, 
though afterwards I was released and was sent from Alexandria, on the 
staff of Titus, to the siege of Jerusalem. During this period nothing 
was transacted that escaped my observation. ‘The events in the Roman 
camp I sedulously recorded at first hand, while I was the only person 
present who could understand the reports of the deserters from the 
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Jewish side. When all my material was in the proper state of prepara- 
tion, I took advantage of a period of leisure at Rome to employ the 
services of collaborators to help me with the Greek language, and I thus 
wrote out my narrative.’ 

It will be seen that, in their external aspect, the career of Jose- 
phus and the career of Thucydides ran an almost identical course, 
but that there is a profound difference in the spiritual response 
‘hich he same challenge evoked from the two personalities, 
sponse of "Thucydides is a noble example of the tragic catharsis 
and, in ‘the everlasting possession’ into which the Athenian exile 
has transmuted his transitory experience, the dross of egotism and 
animus has all been refined away. As we read Thucydides’ history, 
We are conscious that the author's personal misfortune is genuinely 
of no account in the author's own eyes by comparison with the 
public catastrophe which has overtaken Athens and Hellas; and 
even the deep emotion which the consciousness of this catastrophe 
awakens in Thucydides’ soul is so rigorously held in control that 
we are only made aware of its intensity now and again by the 
quivering tension which reveals itself, here and there, through the 
texture of the historian’s calm and measured words. In the soul 
of Josephus, on the other hand, the catharsis has been imperfect; 
and the note which his writing strikes has a tart and polemical 
tone, While one element in his soul is seeking to transmute the 
agonizing experience of a war of annihilation into an everlasting 
memorial of the people and the culture that have been Sloted n 
of the book of life; there is all the time another Josephus who is 
seeking a personal relief for a private spiritual malaise. This other 
Josephus is attempting to heal his personal breach with Jewry by 
‘making himself the classic interpreter of Jewry to Hellenism; and 
he is trying to assuage the stings of his conscience—which will 
not leave him in peace, in his pampered life of exile in Rome, while 
Jerusalem lies in ruins—by conducting a perpetual polemic against 
Hellenism with his pen, as an amends: Sox he having once bought 
personal immunity and advancement from the lords of the Hellenic 
World by giving up his sword. In other words, Josephus, in his 
latter-day literary work, is in some sense pursuing his previous 
‘practical’ activities in a new medium. And this fault is still more 
conspicuously apparent in the literary work of the French member 
of our Pleiad: Emile Ollivier. 


Ollivier 
Ollivier is not without excuse for his frailty, for his personal 

identification with the disaster that overtook his country in his day 
? A Reply to Apion, Bk. T, chs. 47-50. ++ Exod. xxxii. 32; Rev. iii, s. 
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was much more intimate, and much more serious, than Thucy- 
dides’ identification with the fall of Athens or Josephus's with the 
fall of Jewry. Ollivier was a Frenchman who lived through the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1. For France, this war, which 
brought to an end a French political and military hegemony of 
two centuries’ standing on the European Continent, was not only 
a supreme national catastrophe; it was also a supreme national 
humiliation, since the war was lost by no honourable defeat but 
bya lamentable débâcle. And for Ollivier this tragic experience 
of France wae a personal tragedy of equal magultude; for at the 
moment when the disaster occurred, Ollivier occupied in France 
the principal position of political responsibility next to the Emperor 
Napoleon III himself. While the Emperor was saved from the 
fury of the French people by falling into the enemy’s hands, his 
minister had to fly the country. Ollivier took refuge in Italy, and 
when he ventured to return to France in 1873 his life was in ruins. 
Born in 1825, in politics from 1848 to 1870, and virtually 
Prime Minister in the Imperial Government during the fatal days 
between the end of 1869 and the gth August, 1870, Ollivier now 
found himself, at the age of forty-eight, a scapegoat in the wilder- 
ness, with all the transgressions of the Second Empire heaped upon 
his devoted head.! 

Ollivier's retort to the outrageous Fortune which had felled his 
country and himself by the same terrific blow was to write, on the 
grand scale, a history of the whole unhappy'chapter in French 
history in which he had played his own unhappy part. The pro- 
Jogue to the drama, as he presents it in L’Empire Libéral? begins 
with the morrow of the peace-settlement of 1815; the curtain 
descends upon the débdcle of 1870 after Ollivier's fall from office 
on the oth August of that year and his subsequent abortive private 
mission to Italy. The first volume was published in 1895, a quarter 
of a century after the catastrophe, when the author himself was 
already seventy years old; and thereafter volume followed volume 

? Ollivier applies the simile of the scapegoat to himself in L'Empire Libéral, vol. i, 
pus ie Libel; Erde, Ré, Souveni, par Eile Olivier (Parie 1895-1912, 
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year by year until the sixteenth and last volume was published in 
1912, When the author was eighty-sevén and when the greater war 
of 1914-18, which was to reverse the result of the war of 1870-1, 
was only two years ahead in the future. In thus transferring to 
historiography the energies that had been expelled from the field 
of politics twenty-five years eariier, Ollivier was not achieving a 
spiritual catharsis and was not pursuing the path of 'etherializa- 
tion’. To parody a notorious maxim of his Prussian enemies he 
was rather taking up the historian’s pen in order to pursue the 
politician’s aims by the best alternative means that still remained 
at his disposal. ‘The driving force that impels him to write and 
write from his seventy-first to his eighty-eighth year is a burning 
desire to vindicate France and to vindicate Ollivier. 

‘The first of these two motives is proclaimed at the beginning 
of the book: 


‘A la veille de disparaitre de ce monde, je veux donner une dernière 
preuve de dévouement à la patrie bien aimée à laquelle j'ai consacré 
toutes mes pensées. Je veux la laver devant la posterité de la tache 
d'avoir déchainé parmi les hommes la misère, la défiance, la haine, la 
barbarie. Je veux démontrer qu'en 1870 elle n'a pas été plus agressi 
qu'elle ne l'avait été en 1792 et en 1806; qu'alors comme autrefois elle 
d défendu son indépendance, non attenté à celle d'autrui, Laissant aux 
contemy le son droit ts dont depuis tant d'années 
Jl affablssent son prre où l'on boit le cordial 
qui rend la foi, la force, l'espérance. Si elle Vaccept, tant mieux pour 


‘The patriotic motive, here confessed, is plain to read; but the 
personal motive, which Ollivier is at pains to deny, is equally un- 
mistakable, It is revealed in the author's chagrin that Bismarck’s 
avoval of his responsibility for precipitating the war has not served 
to vindicate his own—Ollivier’s—reputation.* It is revealed in the 
ostentation with which he abstains from vindicating himself (for 
‘on s’excuse méme en renongant aux excuses’). Above all, it is 
revealed in his grand finale, which is not the débdcle at Sedan and 
is not the fall of Metz and is not the fall of Paris and is not the 
signature of the Peace of Frankfurt, but is—at the end of sixteen 
volumes—the fall of the Ministère Ollivier! 
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Machiavelli 

If Emile Ollivier is the dimmest member of our Pleiad, Niccolò 
Machiavelli is as bright a star as Thucydides himself. 

Machiavelli (vivebat a.D. 1469-1527) was a citizen of Florence 
who was twenty-five years old when King Charles VIII of France 
crossed the Alps and overran Italy with a French army in A.D. 1494. 
He thus belonged to a generation which was just old enough to 
have known Italy as she had been during her age of immunity from 
‘barbarian invasions’; and he lived long enough to sce the peninsula 
become the international arena for trials of strength between 
sundry Transalpine or Transmarine Powers, which found the prize 
and the symbol of their alternating victories in snatching from one 
another's grasp an oppressive hegemony over the once independent 
Italian city-states, This impact upon Italy of non-talian Powers 
was the challenge which the generation of Machiavelli had to 
encounter and the experience through which they had to live; and 
the challenge was the more difficult for the Italians of this genera- 
tion to meet inasmuch as the experience had not been tasted, either 
by these Italians or by their forefathers, for the best part of two 
and a half centuries. 

The immunity which was broken (for nearly four centuries to 
come) by the French invasion of A.D. 1494 had been enjoyed down 
to that date, with little or no interruption, since the death of the 
Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II in A.D. 1250. Between those 
two dates, the Italian city-states had not oniy lived their own 
parochial lives in political freedom and security. from external 
attack behind the ‘natural frontiers” of the Alps and the sea, but on 
the economic plane their merchants and manufacturers had domi- 
nated the business-life of three worlds: the Arabic World and the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom, as well as the whole of 
Western Christendom. The coasts of the Levant and the Black 
Sea had been bespangled with Italian trading-ports and naval 
stations and colonies. The Republic of Venice had made herself 
mistress of Crete; Florentine dukes had ruled in Athens; the Greek 
Emperor in Constantinople had been browbeaten by his Genoese 
neighbours across the Golden Horn at Galata; and the Genoese flag 
had flown as far afield as Caffa in the Crimea and Tana at the 
mouth of the Don, in the far corner of the Sea of Azov, Moreover, 
Italian explorers had pushed their way beyond the farthest lim 
of Italian empire and commerce. Some twenty-five years after 
Frederick IT's death three Venetian explorers, the Polos, had made 
their way to China across the whole breadth of the Eurasian 
Steppe; and, just two years before Charles VIII's passage of the 
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Alps, a Genoese explorer, Columbus, had made his way across 
the whole breadth of the Atlantic to the West Indies. 

But the greatest achievements of the Italian genius during those 
two and a half centuries of immunity had not been extensive but 
intensive, not material but spiritual. In architecture, in sculpture, 
in painting, in literature, and in almost every other province in 
the realm of aesthetic and intellectual culture, the Italians, during 
those centuries, had been performing works of creation that bear 
comparison with the creative achievements of the Greeks during 
an equal period of time in the sixth and fifth and fourth centuries 
3.6. In fine, the Italians had used their long-sought, hard-won 
immunity from alien military and political domination in order to 
create, within their sheltered peninsula, a miniature Italian World 
apart within the wider world of Western Christendom—an Italian 
World in which the level of the Western Civilization had been 
raised precociously to such a high degree that the difference of 
degree became tantamount to a difference in kind. By the close 
of the fifteenth century the Italians were, and felt themselves to 
be, so far superior in civilization to all other Westerners (with the 
possible exception of the Flemings) that—half in conceit and half 
in earnest—they revived the term ‘barbarians’ to describe the 
Western peoples on the farther side of the Alps and beyond the 
‘Tyrchene Sea. And then, in this very generation, the latter-day 
‘barbarians’ began to act in character by showing themselves mili- 
tarily and politically wiser than the Italian children of light.* 

‘As the new Italian culture radiated out of the peninsula in all 
directions, it had quickened the cultural growth of the peoples 
round about, and quickened it first in the grosser elements of 
culture—such elements as political organization and military tech- 
nique—in which the effect of radiation is always most prompt 
to make itself felt? In consequence, the ‘barbarian’ peoples of 
Western Christendom, while remaining little less barbarous than 
before in everything else, had begun to overtake their Italian 
teachers in the mastery of the military and political arts; and when 
once they had mastered them they were able to apply them on 
a vastly larger scale than the scale of the Italian city-states. Their 
ability to surpass the Italians in this material way was not, of 
course, a symptom of any greater inborn genius. On the contrary, 
the ‘barbarians’ were manifestly inferior in political and military 
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a5 well as in artistic and literary genius to the Italians of Machia- 
velli'sage. The explanation of the ‘barbarians”” relative success in 
achieving a scale of social organization which the Italians had found 
to be beyond their own powers lies in the fact that the ‘barbarians’ 
were applying the political lessons which the Italians had taught 
them in far easier circumstances than those with which statesman- 
ship had to contend in contemporary Italy. 

In Machiavelli's generation, Italian statesmanship was being 
handicapped, and ‘barbarian’ statesmanship was being facilitated, 
by the operation of one of the regular laws of ‘the Balance of 
Power'.t 

The Balance of Power is a system of political dynamics that 
comes into play whenever a society articulates itself into a number 
of mutually independent local states; and the Italian Society that 
had differentiated itself externally from the rest of Western 
Christendom during the second chapter in the history of our 
Western Civilization (circa A.D. 1075-1475) had at the same time 
articulated itself internally in this very way. The political move- 
ment to extricate Italy from the Holy Roman Empire had been 
initiated and carried through by a host of ‘communes’ or city-states 
which were striving, each for itself, to assert a right to local self- 
determination; so that the creation of an Italian World apart and 
the articulation of this world into a multiplicity of local states were 
coeval events in Italian history. Thus the Balance of Power had 
been introduced from the outset into the political structure of 
this new Italian version of the Western Civilization; and indeed 
the Italian city-states were already contending fiercely with one 
another in order to maintain or modify or restore this balance 
among themselves long before they had completed their common 
task of shaking themselves free from the old Imperial trammels, 
At this stage of Italian history, however, the loss of energy and the 
destruction of wealth and life and happiness which were caused by 
this internal political strife were not yet so serious as to check the 
new Italian Society’s growth in civilization. ‘This growth made 
headway in all those fields of activity that have been cited above; 
and, as Italy grew in spiritual stature, she radiated her culture, as 
has been described, into the regions round about her. The effect 
of this continuing radiation of culture from an Italian source of 
social energy was to bring an ever widening circle of surrounding 
countries and peoples within the ambit of the Italian Civilization 
in this or that sphere of social activity and in this or that degree, 
Tt has been mentioned already that (as always happens) the first 


1 "The various laws of interaction between mutually i states that follow 
from ‘the Balance of Power are examined in greater detail in Part XI, below. 
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sphere of activity in which the ‘barbarians’ made substantial pro- 
gress in learning from their Italian teachers was the sphere of 
military and political technique. And at this point one of the laws 
of the Balanc> of Power comes into play. 

‘The Balance of Power operates in a general way to keep the 
average calibre of states low in terms of every criterion for the 
measurement of political power: in extent of territory and in head 
of population and in aggregate of wealth. It operates in this way 
through a system of pressures; a state which threatens to increase 
its calibre above the prevailing average becomes subject, almost 
automatically, to pressure from all the other states that are mem- 
bers of the same political constellation; and it is one of the laws 
of the Balance of Power that, in any given constellation of states 
in which the political units are in this dynamic relation with one 
another, the pressure is greatest at the heart of the constellation 
and relaxes progressively towards the periphery. 

‘At the centre, every move that any one state makes with a view 
to its own aggrandzement is jealously watched and adroitly 
countered by all its neighbours, and the sovereignty over a few 
square feet of territory and a few hundred ‘souls’ becomes a subject 
for the bitterest and stubbornest contention. For this reason, it 
commonly happens that, at the centre of the constellation, no 
appreciable political result is produced by the application of even 

ie highest genius or by the mobilization of the utmost energy. 
‘The severity of the mechanical pressure under which the statesman 
has to operate here effectively counteracts the statesman’s ablest 
efforts; while, on the other hand, on the periphery, a second-rate 
statesman is capable—thanks to the relatively slight degree of pres- 
sure under which he has to work—of producing results that arouse 
the astonishment and envy of the first-rate statesman at the centre. 
In the easy circumstances of the periphery quite a mediocre politi- 
cal talent is often able to work wonders. In this field, the second- 
rate statesman can carry out his naive moves without their being 
frustrated or even being suspected by his local rivals; and he can 
annex a province or 2 kingdom or even a whole continent without 
arousing as much opposition as his brilliant contemporary in the 
central region has to face when he seeks to annex a single fortress 
or a single village. The domain of the United States can be ex- 
panded unobtrusively right across North America from Atlantic 
to Pacific, the domain of Russia right across Asia from Baltic to 
Pacific, in an age when the best statesmanship of France or Ger- 
many cannot avail to obtain unchallenged possession of an Alsace 
or a Posen. 

‘This extreme unevenness in the distribution of political pressure 
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prescribes a law of the Balance of Power which can be formulated 
as follows: If a given society is articulated politically into a multi- 
plicity of mutually independent local states, with the result that 
the Balance of Power has been introduced into the dynamics of 
this society’s political structure; and if this society proceeds to 
grow in civilization, with the result that it radiates its culture out 
abroad and thereby enlarges its own geographical ambit:! then the 
states that occupy the heart and homeland of this civilization will 
sooner or later be dwarfed and overshadowed and dominated by 
the ris, around the periphery of the expanding constellation, of 
a whole new order of Great Powers with an overwhelmingly greater 
average calibre. 

There are many historical examples of this phenomenon; and, 
to look no farther than our own present predicament, we can see 
that the multiplicity and the discord of the national states of 
Europe is being challenged collectively in our generation by the 
rise, in Asia and overseas, of a new order of Great Powers of a 
vastly greater average magnitude, The United States, which has 
been the first of these giants to grow to full stature, is to-day a 
match, not merely for this or that European state or group of states, 
but for all Europe put together (if Europe ever can be put together 
by the genius of any European statesman). And to-morrow we 
Europeans must look forward to seeing our little European World 
encircled by a dozen giants of the American calibre when Canada 

tina and Australia have peopled their empty spaces, and 
ta tussia and India and China and Brazil have acquired the 
knack of efficiency, and when the Union of South Africa has ex- 
panded its domain from the Tropic of Capricorn to the Equator. 
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When that day comes, the pygmy countries of Europe, instead 
of being confronted by a single giant, will be encircled by half a 
dozen; and these encompassing giants, who already overtop us as 
they grow in stature, all owe their gigantic strength to the currents 
of vitality that have been flowing into their frames, through one 
medium or another, from Europe itself, These gigantic countries 
of the extra-European World have either been colonized by Euro- 
pean immigrants or they have been overrun by European con- 
querors or they have been opened up by European traders or else 
they have been spiritually irradiated by European techniques or 
institutions or ideas without any physical inoculation with Euro- 
pean flesh and blood; but, whatever the process may have been, 
they have all been brought to life by being brought within the 
ambit of that Western Civilization of which Europe has been the 
fountain-head. And thus it would appear that—to invert a famous 
phrase'—we Europeans have called a new world into being not to 
redress but to upset the balance of the old.* 

In the light of the political laws which we have analysed above, 
we can see objectively that this ‘dwarfing’ of Europe is the natural 
and indeed the inevitable result of the expansion of our Western 
Civilization when it has expanded out of a continent that is parti- 
tioned politically into a multiplicity of states and when its inter- 
state relations are governed by the principle of the Balance of 
Power. At the same time, the result is, subjectively, a strange 
sensation for us Europeans who, in our generation, are living 
through this experience. It s strange to find Europe being dwarfed 
and put out of countenance by the outer world which she has suc- 
ceeded in bringing within her ambit through the radiation of her 
higher culture. It is strange to realize that she may emerge from 
her last four centuries of triumphal progress as the servant, and 
not as the mistress, of the other continents round about her. An 
uncomfortable blend of bewilderment and misgiving and pique 
and irony is the characteristic state of mind of a European in our 
generation when he gazes out at the ‘Brave New World’ which he 
sees arising all around him. And this was likewise the state of mind 
of an Italian in Machiavelli's generation, when he looked abroad 
and saw the ‘barbarians’ looming up from outer darkness into the 
penumbra of the light that was shining out from Italy into the rest 
of Western Christendom. 


1 ‘The phrase was uttered by the British statesman Canning in a debate in the House 
‘of Commons at Westminster on the abth December, 1836, in allusion to the part which 
British statesmanship bad played in the liberation of a score of new nations that bad 
‘come to life in South and Central America within the chrysalis of the Spanish Empire. 

3 "The dwarfing of Europe’ in our generation is examined further in Part XII, below, 


‘apropos of the prospects of our Western Civilization, 
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Tt was just this Italian light that had given the ‘barbarians’ their 
new and formidable vitality. A France politically Italianized by 
Louis XI and a Spain politically Italianized by Ferdinand and 
Isabella and an England politically Italianized by Henry VII were 
the new ‘barbarian’ Powers which, in Machiavelli's day, were 
dwarfing an Italian Florence or Venice or Milan and were putting 
the whole of Italy out of countenance.” It is curious to reflect that 
these raw ‘barbarian’ Powers which were overshadowing the city- 
states of Italy at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
are the self-same nation-states of Transalpine Europe which, in 
their turn, are being overshadowed now, four centuries after, 
by the rising continent-states of an extra-European World. By 
AD. 1527, the year of Machiavelli's death, his Florence and Venice 
and Milan had come to stand to France and Spain and England as 
our England and France and Spain were standing in A.D. 1927 to 
Canada and Russia and the United States. 

This situation is a challenge to statesmanship. If the pygmy 
states at the centre take no preventive action, it is obvious that the 
giant states on the periphery are bound to overwhelm them by 
sheer weight of metal; and this means that, on the political plane, 
the creators and sustainers of the common civilization will lose 
their power of initiative and perhaps their independence, and that. 
the sceptre will pas to the outer barbarians’ who are not yet ft 
to wield it. ‘This will not only be a political calamity for the pygmy 
central states; it will also be a cultural calamity for Society as a 
whole. From every point of view, it is in the public interest that 
this calamity should be averted ; and the duty of averting it devolves 
upon the statesmen of the central states whose political existence 
is threatened, It is for them to act, but how are they to perform 
their task? The solution manifestly lies in somehow transmuti 
political pluralism and political strife into political concord an 
political solidarity; but how is this miracle to be achieved? For, 
as we have observed, it is precisely here, in the centre of the inter- 
national constellation, that the forces working for political disunity 
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and discord exert their strongest pressure. It will be seen that 
the task which confronted Italian statesmanship in Machiavelli's 
generation, and which likewise confronts European statesmanship 
in ours, is a task of peculiar difficulty; if the problem can be solved 
at all, it can only be solved by some stroke of genius; and, in the 
Italy of Machiavelli's ion, Niccolò Machiavelli himself had 
many of the qualitics for serving as the man of the hour. 
Machiavelli was endowed by Nature with consummate political 
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and moved and had ta be "The break in his career was com- 

lete; yet, in putting him to the proof of this tremendous personal 

Challenge, Fortune did not find Machiavelli wanting in the power 
to make an effective response. 

"The fallen and imprisoned statesman had already decided on his 
response before he had obtained his release, as is apparent from 
the following passage in a letter of the gth April, 1513, which he 
wrote to a friend and former colleague from his place of confine- 
ment: 

"Fortune has decided that, as I do not know how to talk about the 
Arte della Seta or the Arte della Lana, or about profits and losses, my 
cue must be to talk about the State. I have to talk about that or else 
resign myself to keeping quiet." 

Already, the ci-devant Secretary of State was preparing to return 
as a political philosopher to a world which had cast him out as 
a practical politician; and the circumstances in which this change 
of role was actually achieved are described by the philosopher him- 
self in another letter addressed to the same correspondent and 
written before the close of the same calendar year: 

"Here I am on the farm; and, since those last experiences of mine, 
the number of days that I have spent in Florence does not amount to 
twenty, all told. T have spent my time since then in fowling—thrushes 
Cr my own hand, tag before daylight. 1 kave been sting bird- 
lime and going along with a bundle of cages on my back, for all the 
world like Geta when he came from the harbour with Amphitryon's 
"books. I have been catching at least two thrushes a day, and sometimes 
as many as seven. In this way I occupied myself for the whole of 
September. After that, this sport came to an end (to my regret, in spite 
of its being odd and not worth caring about); and I will now tell you 
what my life has been since then. 

“I rise with the Sun, and go my ways to my wood, which I am having 
cut. I stay there two hours inspecting the previous day's work and 
passing the time with the wood-cutters, who always have some trouble 
‘on hand, with their neighbours if not among themselves, About that 
Wood T have a thousand tales to tell of the things that have happened 
tome... 

"After leaving the wood, I go off to a spring, and from there to a 
fowling-place of mine, with a book stowed away: a Dante or a Petrarch 
or one of these minor poets: say, Tibullus or Ovid or the like. I read 
those tales of lovers’ passions and call to mind my own and indulge 
myself a little in such reminiscences. ‘Then I transfer my quarters to 

2 Ia Florentine parlance, thene oo tera might mean site ‘he Woollen Indart 
INDICI a AS EE 

3 From a letter of the pth April, 1513, to Francesco Vettori (Machiavelli: Lettere 
Pani, No. ai). 
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the roadside inn, talk with the passers-by, ask them the news of their 
villages, hear all kinds of things and note the various tastes and diverse 
fantasies of Mankind. Then comes the hour for dinner, when I eat, 
‘with my household, of such viands as this poor farm of mine and this 
tiny ‘can afford me. So soon as I have eaten, I return to the 
inn; and, here, most days, I find the inn-keeper, a butcher, a miller, 
and two kiln-tenders. With this company I amuse myself to day's end 
playing cards—source of a thousand disputes and a thousand bouts of 
mutual abuse. Most times the stakes are a farthing; and, for all that, 
our shouts can be heard from San Casciano. Thus, amid these trifles 
in which I am enveloped, I drag my brain out of the mildew in which 
it moulders and purge out the malignity of my fortune—content to let 
Fate trample on me in this way, if only to see whether she won't become 
ashamed of herself. 

"When the evening comes, I return to the house and go into my study; 
and at the door I take off my country clothes, all caked with mud and 
slime, and put on court dress; and, when I am thus decently re-clad, 
Ienter into the ancient mansions of the men of ancient days. And there 
Tam received by my hosts with all lovi ess, and I feast myself 
on that food which alone is my true and which I was born 
for. And here I am not abashed to speak with these Ancients and to. 
question them on the reasons for their actions. And they, in their 
humanity, deign to answer me. And so, for four hours long, I feel no 
gl every worry, I have no fear of poverty, I am not appalled 

y the thought of death: I sink my identity in that of my Ancient 
mentors. And since Dante says that there can be no science without 
some retention of that which Thought has once comprehended, I have 
made notes of the mental capital that I have acquired from their con- 
versation, and have composed an essay De Principatibus, in which I try 
to penetrate as deep as I can into the theory of the subject—discussis 
what Sovereignty is, what varieties of it there are, how these are acq, 


ceptable. Accordingly, I am dedicating it to His 
Magnificence Giuliano (de" Medici]. Filippo Casavecchia has seen it 
and will be able to regale you with the substance of the thing and with 
the arguments I have had with him—though all the time I am enriching 
it and re-polishing it," 

This was the origin of The Prince; and the concluding chapter 
of the famous treatise, which is an “Exhortation to liberate lay 
from the Barbarians’, reveals the intention that Machiavelli had in 
mind when he took up his pen to write. He was addressing himself 
once more to the one vital problem of contemporary Italian states- 
manship in the hope that perhaps, even now, he might help to 
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bring that problem to solution by transmuting into creative thought 
the energies which had been deprived of their practical outlet. If 
The Prince had happened to inspire some living Italian princeling 
—if a Medici or Este or Sforza or Gonzaga had employed the 
authors methods to attain the author's ends—it is not incon- 
ceivable that Machiavelli might have lived to see the political union 
of Italy accomplished; and, had this Italian political problem been 
solved in that age, the consequences would assuredly have been 
far-reaching. In the Cinquecento, a politically united Italy would 
have easily driven the Transalpine ‘barbarians’ beyond hez borders, 
and she might even have established over her discomfited invaders 
as decisive an ascendency in the cruder commerce of politics and 
war as the politically disunited Italy of the Quattrocento had estab- 
lished already over the rest of Western Christendom on the etherial 
planes of Literature and Art. 

In fact, of course, the political hope that anima 
oli 


field of ‘barbarian’ armies and the prize of ‘barbarian’ victories— 
a prize that fast. depreciated in value as it was bandied to and fro 


between alternate ‘barbarian’ victors. Spanish and Austrian and 
French hegemonies came and went and monotonously came again. 
It was only in the nineteenth century, when more than four 
hundred years had passed since Machiavelli's birth, that the politi- 
cal union of Italy was belatedly accomplished; and, au fin du 
compte, the Italian people had to pay a heavy price for the long 
incompetence of Italian statesmanship. While an Italy united in 
the sixteenth century might have made herself mistress of Euro} 
and have contended with the Osmanlis on equal terms for 
dominion of the Levant, the Italy who completed her union on 
the zoth September, 1870, was content to take her place in the 
rank and file of European states as the last and least of the latter- 
Great Powers. 

s The Prince failed to achieve its author's immediate aim, as 
this aim is presented in the final chapter; but this is not to say that 
The Prince was a failure; for ‘the pursuit of practical politics by 
literary means’ was not the essence of the business which Machia- 
velli was going about when, evening after evening in his remote 
farm-house, he entered into the mansions of the men of ancient 
days and ate of the ambrosia which he had been born to eat. In 
these rare hours of mental retreat, the fallen politician was freer 
from the burden of practical politics than at any other times in his 
life; yet, in virtue of this complete withdrawal from the plane of 
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activity on which he had made his first effect upon the World, 
Machiavelli was able to return to the World on a more ethereal 
ie on which his effectiveness has been vastly greater. Even if 
had retained his Secretaryship to the end of his days, and even 
if the political union of Italy had been accomplished in his lifetime 
through his instrumentality, Machiavelli the practical politician 
would never have influenced the course of history as it has actually 
been influenced by Machiavelli the political philosopher. For, in 
finding his ‘true nourishment’ in his communion with the Ancients, 
Machiavelli was really finding his opportunity to perform his life- 
work. In those ic hours of catharsis when he rose above his 
vetion of spirit, Machiavelli succeeded in tranumuting his ‘prac- 
tical’ energies into a series of mighty intellectual works—The 
Prince and the Discourses on Livy and The Art of War and The 
History of Florence—and these fruits of a Florentine politici: 
broken carcer have been the seeds of our modern Western political 
philosophy. ‘The thought which these famous books put out into 
the World is still living and working in our thought to-day. 


Polybius 
Polybius of Megalopolis (vivebat circa 206-128 B.C.) was born 
a citizen of a Hellenic city-state in the heart of Continental Greece 
in an age when Greece was in the same general predicament as 
Europe in our time or Italy in the age of Machiavelli! In the 
Hellenic World of the second century B.c., as in our Great Society 
of the twentieth century of the Christian Era and in the Western 
istendom of the Cinguecento, the little states in the centre of 
the World, at the fountain-head of Civilization, were ringed round 
by a circle of gigantic Powers which the quickening outflow of the 
living waters had called into life on the periphery. Eastward, the 
Greek core of the Hellenic World was overshadowed by the Greek 
‘successor-states’ of the Achaemenian Empire: the political pro- 
geny of the military conquests of Alexander. Westward it was 
overshadowed by the even greater Powers of Carthage and Rome: 
two non-Greek city-states which had been stimulated into empire- 
building in the process of resisting the impact of Hellenic arms 
and succumbing to the influence of Hellenic culture. The general 
situation was one with which we are familiar; but in the Hellenic 
World of Polybius’s day this situation worked itself up to a climax 
b to a catastrophe—which our Western World has hitherto 
escaped. 
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In the Western World of to-day, the encirclement of Europe by 
the giant Powers of the penumbra is recent and still incomplete. 
And the Western World of yesterday, which did see Machiavelli's 
Italy both encircled and overrun by the Transalpine ‘barbarians’, 
was at least spared the spectacle of seeing the giants collide on 
Italian soil in a war of annihilation. Though Northern Italy had 
to suffer the damage and humiliation of serving as ‘the battle-field 
of Europe’ from A.D. 1494 to A.D. 1866, this evil was mitigated by the 
fact that, in all the European warfare of this age, ‘the European 
forces’ were ‘exercised by temperate and undecisive contests’. And 
the great European historian who wrote these words in 1781 was 
able to declare his confident belief that ‘the Balance of Power will 
continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own or the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms may be alternately exalted or depressed; but 
these partial events cannot essentially injure our general state of 
happiness, the system of arts and laws and manners, which so 
advantageously distinguish, above the rest of Mankind, the Euro- 
peans and their colonists’. The confidence here proclaimed was 
based on the experience of three centuries of European history, 
and it was to be justified by the subsequent course of events for 
another century to come. 

In all the warfare between French and Spanish armies, and 
French and Austrian armies, that met in battle on Italian soil in 
the course of nearly four centuries of European contests from the 
days of Charles VIII to the days of Napoleon IIT, no combatant, 
from first to last, ever dealt his adversary a mortal blow; and the 
Balance of Power between the great Transalpine states continued 
to fluctuate without being overthrown until the day when Italian 
statesmanship at length succeeded in abating the nuisance of this 
high-handed usage of Italy as an arena for Transalpine military 
exercises by fulfilling Machiavelli’s dream and consolidating Italy 
herself into a single united nation-state of the Transalpine calibre— 
a state strong enough to guard its own frontiers and to warn off, 
for the future, the habitual Transalpine trespassers. ‘This has been 
the relatively fortunate history of the relations between Europe and 
Italy during the epoch of Western history that began in Machia- 
velli's lifetime and came to a close in ‘the eighteen-seventies', Let 
sa geese rbi cn Ge Pl ote Rat pine West? 
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us hope that the history of the comparable relations between a 
latter-day Great Society and Europe may be no more unhappy 
than Wl deriag the centuries to come. For the history of the 
relations between the Hellenic Great Society and Greece in the 
lifetime of Polybius shows that a general situation of this kind is 
fraught with potential dangers which may work out to a disastrous 
outcome. 

In the Hellenic World of Polybius's age, the new Great Powers 
of the periphery duly found their battlefields on Greek soil, but 
they did not ‘exercise’ their forces there ‘in temperate and unde- 
cisive contests’. In their Greek arena, they fought one another to 
the death; and Greece was devastated and the Hellenic Civilization 
destroyed before these gladiatorial combats between Rome and 
Carthage and Rome and Macedon were brought to an end by a 
series of ‘knock-out blows’, which wiped the defeated Powers off 
the face of the Earth and left Rome, the victor, as the sole surviving 
Power in the whole circuit of the Mediterranean. 

In this deadly warfare on Greek battle-fields between ‘barbarian’ 
Powers, a helpless and defenceless Greece suffered only less 
severely than the vanquished titans. The wars between Rome and 
Carthage were fought out mainly on Greek soil in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia; and the Hannibalic War entailed the sack of the two chief 
Greek cities of the West: Syracuse in 212 B.C. and Tarentum in 
209. A larger number of smaller Greek cities suffered the same 
fate in the wars between Rome and Macedon, which were fought 
out on the soil of Continental Greece. In the first Romano- 
Macedonian War, the victims were Aegina and Anticyra (sacked 
in 211-210) and Oreus (sacked in 208); in the Third Macedonian 
War they were Haliartus and Coronea (sacked in 171)! and seventy 
cities in Epirus (sacked in 168). And the overthrow of Macedon 
at Pydna by Roman arms did not spell the end of Greek disasters. 
A desperate revolt of Macedon against her Roman conquerors in 
150-148 s.c. excited the Achaean Confederacy in the Peloponnese 
to make a declaration of war on Rome next year: a suicidal gesture 
which resulted in the annihilation of Corinth in 146 B.C., a few 
months after the annihilation of Carthage. The a ion of 
Corinth and the dissolution of the Achaean Confederacy in 146 B.C. 
dealt the final blow to Greek prosperity and Greek independence. 

“This was the overwhelming experience through which Polybius 
lived and of which he eventually became the historian. 

"The events which he has chosen as his subject are sufficiently extra- 
ordinary in themselves to arouse and stimulate the interest of every 
reader, young or old. What mind, however commonplace or indifferent, 

* See IL. D (v), vol. ii, p. 213, above. 
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could feel no curiosity to learn the process by which almost the whole. 
World fell under the undisputed ascendancy of Rome within a period 
of less than fifty-three years, or to acquaint itself with the political 
organization to which this triumph—a phenomenon unprecedented in 
the annals of Mankind—was due? What mind, however infatuated with 
other spectacles and other studies, could find a field of knowledge more 
profitable than this?” 

That is how Polybius apostrophizes his readers in the preface 
to his ecumenical History but although this panoramie history 
of his own times was Polybius’s life-work, it was not as a historian 
that he started his career; for all the circumstances of his birth 
and upbringing drew him in his youth towards the life of a practical 

litician. 

Polybius's native city, Megalopolis, was an Arcadian community 
which was one of the leading states-members of the Achaean Con- 
federacy. Its accession to the Confederacy, some thirty years be- 
fore the date of Polybius's birth, had been an historic event, which 
had given the Achaean Confederacy a prospect of achieving the 
political unification of all the Peloponnese, and perhaps of all Con- 
tinental Greece. The accession of Megalopolis, which had opened 
this prospect up, had been the work of a high-minded and clear- 

ighted Megalopolitan statesman, Lydiadas, who had found him- 
self despot of his native city and had voluntarily abdicated from 
this post of personal power in order to serve the public interest 
both of Megalopolis and of Greece. In making this generous 
gesture, Lydiadas of Megalopolis was taking up the policy of his. 
contemporary Aratus of Sicyon—the Greek statesman who had 
started the movement for turning the ancient parochial Achaean 
Confederacy into the nucleus of a wider Greek political union by 
persuading his own city Sicyon to enter the Confederacy, as its 
first non-Achaean state-member, after he had liberated Sicyon 
from Macedonian occupation. 

Tt will be seen that Aratus and Lydiadas dreamed the same 
dream for Greece that Machiavelli dreamed for Italy. They 
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realized that the age-long disunion and strife of the Greek city- 
states could not continue with impunity inan age when Grece 
vas encompassed about by gigantic Powers of a vastly superior 
calibre, "They should be profoundly thankful if they succeeded, 
by maintaining absolute unanimity and by linking hands like 

le crossing rivers, in flinging back the onslaughts of the bar- 

ane! for the common salvation of their countries and them- 
selves"? This policy was originally propagated in the Peloponnese 
by Aratus and Lydia: and while it was Aratus of Sicyon who 
had initiated the idea, it was in Megalopolis, the city of Lydiadas, 
that the word became flesh in an hereditary school of statesmen, 
‘The work of Lydiadas was carried on in the next generation by 
two other distinguished Megalopolitans, Philopoemen and Lycor- 
tas; and Lycortas was the father of Polybius. 

‘Thus Polybius was brought up in a social milieu in which there 
was a long tradition of public service; and he went into politics as a 
matter of course. Indeed, his first political appointment was given 
him by special favour before he had attained the legal minimum 
age. In 181 B.C. he was appointed member of a diplomatic mission 
which was to represent the Achaean Confederacy at the Court of 
Alexandria, Polybius’s fellow envoys were his own father Lycortas 
and Aratus, the son of Aratus the Great; and it was in virtue of his 
family connexions that the statutory age-qualification was waived 
on this occasion in the young man's favour.? After this favourable 
start in politics, Polybius doubtless looked forward to living the life 
of ‘a practical politician’ for the rest of his days; but political events 
which were beyond the Achaean Government's control were to give 
quite a different turn to Polybius’s career. The young Megalopolitan 
had happened to come of age during a momentary lull in the great 
political tornado that was sweeping across his world. Continental 
Greece had enjoyed a respite from serving as the battle-field of the 
Powers since 189 B.C., when the Aetolian Confederacy had laid 
down its arms after a vain attempt to wage war against Rome in 
alliance with the Seleucid Monarchy. But the respite was brief; 
for the Third Romano-Macedonian War broke out in 171 B. 


2 The word ‘barbarians’ is used here as a half jesting hall-serious nickname for the 
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and one of the sequels to the overthrow of Macedon by Rome in 
168 was the precautionary deportation to Italy, en masse, of leading 
politicians from the states of Greece. ‘The deportees included a 
thousand Achaeans; Polybius was one of the number; and this 
sudden break in his political career was the turning-point in his life. 

From that point onwards, Polybius's life was an alternation be- 
tween periods of compulsory withdrawal from practical politics and 
other periods of painful return to public affairs. His internment in 
Italy lasted for more than sixteen years (166-150 2.c.); and during 
this first compulsory withdrawal Re accepted the challenge of For- 
tune by taking advantage of the break in his political career at home 
in order to enlarge, in his Italian exile, both the range of his political 
horizon and the circle of his personal acquaintance. At Rome he 
learnt to know the Roman Commonwealth from within; at Rome, 
likewise, he became the friend and mentor of the most ising 
young Roman of the next generation: Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus; and these two experiences governed the course of 
Polybius’s life thereafter. 

leased from internment in 150 B.C., Polybius was drawn back 

into public affairs by the catastrophic international events of the 
next five years. In 147 Scipio was elected consul in order to take 
command in Africa and break the desperate resistance which the 
were offering to the now overwhelmingly superior 

force of Rome n the Third Romano. Carthaginian Wat and Poly. 
‘The challenge presented to Polybius and his fellow deportes was vevere; for the 
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bius accompanied his Roman friend to the African front. Polybius 
was thus an eyewitness of the last act of the long tragedy that 
ended now in the literal annihilation of a commonwealth which had 
been one of the greatest of the Great Powers in the World at the 
time of Polybius’s birth.! And then, from Scipio’s camp by the 
smouldering ruins of Carthage, Polybius was called post-haste to 
Greece by the news of the outbreak of war between Rome and the 
Achaean Confederacy; and he arrived in his own country to find 
Corinth already overtaken by the same awful fate which Carthage 
had just suffered under his eyes. 

‘Thereupon, Polybius was required, after a twenty yeas" absence, 
to resume his political career at home in circumstances which were 
at once more honourable and more painful for him than any which 
he could have foreseen or imagined. The Board of Ten Com- 
missioners which the Roman Government, according to its usual 
practice, had sent out after the termination of hostilities to wind up 
the affairs of the conquered enemy country now courteously invited 
Polybius to serve as their expert adviser; and after they had per- 
formed their own major task—which was to dissolve the Achaean 
Confederacy and to confiscate the property of communities and 
individuals convicted of war-guilt—they left it to Polybius to regu- 
late the affairs of the ex-member-states on the new footing on 
which they were thenceforth to live.* In this transaction, Polybius 
deserved as well of his country as in anything that he had ever 
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in order to witness the last phase of the war between Rome and 
Numantia.? 

In this strange alternation between periods of enforced leisure 
and other periods of strenuous participation in public affairs, Poly- 
bius continued, through his personal merit, to gain experience and 
achieve distinction while all the World around him, including Rome 
herself? was going to wrack and ruin; and as he ‘watched the 
workings of Fortune’ and learnt to ‘know her genius for envious 
dealing with Mankind' he answered her challenge by transmuting 
his unemployed ability and frustrated zeal for practical politics into. 
the literary activity of ‘depicting the operation of the laws of For- 
tune upon the grand scale" in an oecumenical history of his own 
times. In this work, Polybius the historian has performed an act 
of creation which could never have been emulated by Polybius the 
politician; and though the Oecumenical History may not be a pearl 
of as great a price as thework of Polybius's predecessor Thucydides, 
it is nevertheless, in its own way, ‘an everlasting possession’ like- 
wise; for Polybius, like Thucydides, had the genius to divine the 
character of his time and to catch its reflexion in a work of art;$ and, 
like Thucydides again, he also had the strength of mind to bring his 
genius into play by seizing the unique opportunity that was offered 

. to the historian by the politician’s adversity. Expelled from the 
political life of their respective countries at an age when they were 
at the height of their personal powers, both men returned after an 
absence of twenty years to find their countries politically prostrate. 
But this physical return in the flesh to a home in ruins was not the 
true return of Polybius and Thucydides; ‘for here’ they had ‘no 
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continuing city" Megalopolis and Athens were in truth the cities 
from which they withdrew; but the city to which they have both 
returned, to abide in it for ever, is not the City of Cecrops but the 
City of Zeus 


Clarendon. 

The English statesman and historian Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon (vivebat A.D. 1609-1674), saw his life rudely shattered 
and still more strangely remade by a social convulsion which was 
scarcely less violent in its way than the terrible experience that 
fell to the lot of Polybius. In Clarendon's generation, the modern 
Western World was shaken to its spiritual depths; and out of those 
depths there emerged a titanic new fore the political force whic, 
under the name of Democracy, is still in the ascendant in our 
world in our generation, three centuries later? This tremendous 
political movement which is still in motion to-day—expanding in a 
wave which has latterly submerged the greater part of the Habitable 
Earth—welled up three centuries ago in a huge eruption of molten. 
lava from the mouth of a single crater. England was the place in 
Western Christendom where this crater opened in order to dis- 
fe to the ends of the Earth a stream of energy that rose, with 
ic impetus, from the vast subterranean reservoirs of Western 
social experience; and Clarendon's generation was the time in which 
the volcano erupted. Born in 1609, Edward Hyde had reached the 
age of thirty-three in the year in which the English Civil War be- 
tween Crown and Parliament broke out, and the outbreak of that 
war broke up Hyde's life into periods of alternate storm and calm 
on the pattern which we have detected in the life of Polybius.* The 
Englishman's lifework, like the Greek's, was the outcome of his 
inward response to these external vicissitudes; and this truth be- 
came manifest to Clarendon himself when, in the haven of his 
final exile, he reviewed his life-history and saw it in retrospect as a 
whole. ‘The noble passage in which Clarendon describes his own 
experience of Withdrawal-and-Return must be given in his own 
words, which cannot be paraphrased, though they must perforce 
be abbreviated. 

‘He was wont to say that, of the infinite blessings which God had 
youchsafed to confer upon him almost from his cradle, amongst which 
he delighted in the reckoning up many signal instances, he esteemed 
himself so happy in none as in his three acquiescences, which he called 
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his three vacations and retreats he had in his life enjoyed from business 
of trouble and vexation; and in every of which God had given him 
and opportunity to make full ions upon his actions, and his 
observations upon what he had done himself, and what he had seen 
others do and suffer; to repair the breaches in his own mind and to 
fortify himself with new resolutions against future encounters, in an 
entire resignation of all his thoughts and purposes into the disposal of 
God Almight and ina firm confidence of Lis protection and dethverance 
in all the difficulties he should be obliged to contend with ; towards the 
obtaining whereof, he renewed those vows and promises of integrity 
and hearty endeavour to perform his duty, which are the only means 
to procure the continuance of that protection and deliverance, 

"The first of these recesses or acquiescences was his remaining and 
residing in Jersey, when the Prince of Wales, his now Majesty, first 
went into France upon the command of the Queen his Mc ...jand 
his stay there, during that time that his Highness first remained at Paris 
and St. Germain's, until his expediti. to the fleet and in 
the Downs. His second was when he was sent by his Majesty as his 
ambassador, together with the Lord Cottington, into Spain; in which 
two full were spent before he waited upon the King again.? And 
the third was his last recess, by the disgrace he underwent and by the 
act of banishment. In which three acquiescences he had learnt more, 
knew himself and other men much better, and served God and his 
country with more devotion, and he hoped more effectually, than in all 
the other more active part of his life. 

“He used to say that he spent too much of his younger years in com- 
pany and conversation, and too little with books. . . . He accused himself 
of entering too soon out of a life of ease and pleasure and too much 
idleness into a life of too much business, that required more labour and 
experience and knowledge than he was supplied for; for he put on his 
gown as soon as he was called to the Bar;* and, by the countenance of 
persons in place and authority, as soon himself in the business 
of the profession as he put on his gown, and to that degree in practice 
that gave him little time for study, that he had too much neglected 
before; besides that he still indulged to his beloved conversation. Few 

years passed before the troubles in Scotland appeared, and the Little 
Parliament was convened; which being dissolved and presently a new 
‘one called, he was a member in both, and wholly gave himself up to the 
public affairs agitated there. . . . And in the beginning of the rebellion he 
‘was sworn of the Privy Council and made Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
and from this time the pains he took, and the great fatigue he under- 
went, were notorious to all men; insomuch as, the refreshment of dinner 
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‘excepted, for he never supped, he had very little of the day, and not 
much of the night, vacant from the most important busines 

[His] ‘first retreat gave him opportunity and leisure to call himself to 
a strict account for whatsoever he had done, upon revolving of all his 
particular actions and the behaviour of other men; and to compose those 
affections and allay those passions which, in the warmth of al 
actions and chafed by continual contradictions, had need of rest and 
cool and deliberate cogitations, He had now time to mend his under- 
standing, and to correct the defects and infirmities of his nature, by the 
observation of and reflection upon the grounds and successes of those 
counsels he had been privy to, upon the several tempers and distempers 
of men employed both in the martial and civil affairs of the greatest 
importance, and upon the experience he had and the observation he 
had made in the three or four last years, where the part he had acted 
himself differed so much from all the former transactions and commerce 
of his life... . 

“These unavoidable reflections first made him discern how weak and 
foolish all his former imaginations had been, and how blind a surveyor 
he had been of the inclinations and affections of the heart of Man; and 
it made him likewise conclude from thence how uncomfortable and vain 
the dependence must be upon any thing in this World, where what- 
soever is good and desirable suddenly perisheth, and nothing is lasting 
but the folly and wickedness of the inhabitants thereof. In this first 
vacation, he had leisure to read many learned and pious books; and 
here he Began to compose his Meditations upon the Palme, by applying 
those devotions to the present aflictions and calamities of his King an 
‘country. He began now by the especial encouragement of the King," 
who was then a prisoner in the Army, to write The History of the late 
Rebellion and Civil Wars, and finished the first four books thereof; and 
made an entry upon some exercises of devotion which he lived to 
enlarge afterwards. 

“When he had enjoyed, in that pleasant island of Jersey, full two 
years, in as great serenity of mind as the separation from country, wife 

children can be imagined to admit, he received . .. an express order 
from the King . . . that he should forthwith attend the person of the 
Prince of Wales . . . and then without any delay he used all possible 
diligence to find the Prince. . . . 

[In] ‘his second retreat and recess’ [when he was sent as ambassador 
into Spain), though he underwent in this employment many mortifica- 
tions of several kinds, yet he still acknowledged that he learned much 
during the time of his being in Spain, from whence he returned a little 
before the Battle of Worcester; and after the King’s? miraculous escape 
into France he quickly waited upon his Majesty, and was never: ited 
from his person till sixteen or seventeen years after by his banishment, 

“This he called his third and most blessed recess, in which God 
vouchsafed to exercise many of his mercies towards him. And though 
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he entered into it with many very disconsolate circumstances; yet in 
a short time, upon the recovery of a better state of health, and being 
remitted into a posture of ease and quietness, and secure from 
of his enemies, he recovered likewise a marvellous tranquilli 
serenity of mind, by a strict review and recollection into all the 
actions, all the faults and follies, committed by himself and others in 
his last continued fatigue of seventeen or eighteen years. .. - 

"In all this retirement he was very seldom vacant, and then only when 
he was under some sharp visitation of the gout, from reading excellent 
books or writing some animadversions and exercitations of his own, as 
appears by the papers and notes which he left. He learned the Italian 
and French languages, in which he read many of the choicest books, 
Now he finished the work which his heart was most set upon, The 
History of the late Civil Wars and Transactions to the Time of the 
King’s Return in the Year 1660; of which he gave the King advertise- 
ment. He finished his Reflections and Devotions upon the Psalms of 
David, which he dedicated to his children; which was ended at Mont- 
pelier before the death of the Duchess. He wrote and finished his 
Answer to Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan, to which he prefixed an epistle 
dedicatory to the King, if his Majesty would permit it. He wrote a good 
volume of Essays, Divine, Moral and Political, to which he was always 
adding. He prepared a Discourse Historical of the Pretence and Practice 
of the successive Popes from the Beginning of that Jurisdiction they 
assume; in which he thought he had fully vindicated the power and 
authority of kings from that odious usurpation. He entered upon the 
forming a Method for the better disposing the History of England, that 
it may be more profitably and exactly communicated than it hath yet 
been. He left so many papers of several kinds, and cut out so many 
pieces of work, that a man may conclude that he never intended to 
be idle.” 


Ion Khaldan 

The last member of our Pleiad of historians is ‘Abd-ar-Rahmin 
ibn Muhammad ibn Khaldün al-Hadrami of Tunis (vivebat 
A.D.1332-1406)—an Arabic genius who achieved in a single 'acqui- 
scence’ of less than four years’ length, out of a fifty-four years" 
span of adult working life, a life-work in the shape of a piece of 
literature which can bear comparison with the work of a Thucy- 
dides or the work of a Machiavelli for both breadth and profundity 
of vision as well as for sheer intellectual power. Ibn Khaldün's 
star shines the more brightly by contrast with the foil of darkness 
against which it flashes out; for while Thucydides and Machiavelli 
and Clarendon are all brilliant representatives of brilliant times 
and places, Ibn Khaldün is the sole point of light in his quarter of 
the firmament. He is indeed the one outstanding personality in the 
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history of a civilization whose social life on the whole was ‘solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short’. In his chosen feld of intellectual 
activity he appears to have been inspired by no predecessors? and 
to have found no kindred souls among his contemporaries and to 
have kindled no answering spark of inspiration in any sucoessors; 
and yet, in the Prolegomena to his Universal. listory 
ie Ms conceived ard formulated a philosophy of history which is 
undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever yet been 
created by any mind in any time or place. It was his single brief 
‘acquiescence’ from a life of practical activity that gave Ibn Khal- 
dün his opportunity to cast his creative thought into literary shape. 
Ibn Khaldün was born into the Arabic World in an age when the 
infant Arabic Civilization was struggling (as it proved, in vain) to 
bring order out of the chaos which was its legacy from a recent 
social interregnum. This interregnum (circa AD. 975-1275) had 
been the sequel to the break-up of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
Caliphates, which had been the final embodiments of the Syriac 
universal state; and at the western extremity of the derelict Syriac 
World—in North-West Africa and in the Iberian Peninsula the 
last vestiges of the old order had been swept away by a conflux of 
barbarians from three continents: European Asturians and Franks 
from the Pyrenees; African Nomads from the Sahara? and high- 
landers from the Atlast who made themselves a name as the ‘Ber- 
bers’ par excellence s and Asiatic Arab Badu from the North Arabian 
Steppe who were perhaps the most barbarous and destructive of 
them 
‘The destruction which these barbarians had worked was brought 
home to Ibn Khaldün by his family history as well as by his per- 
sonal experience. "The Khaldüns were a prominent house of the 
is of Seville? who had emigrated from Andalusia to Africa, 
about a century before 'Abd-ar-Rahmàn ibn Khaldün's birth, in 
anticipation of the conquest of Seville by the Castilians;? and in the 
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family's new home in Ifriqiyah ‘Abd-ar-Rahmin, comparing the 
local conditions in his own generation, as he saw them, with the 
descriptions of Ifrigiyah in earlier ages which he read in historical 
works, was evidently impressed by the greatness of the contrast 
between present and past and was convinced that the immense 
change for the worse which had taken place within the last three. 
centuries was the handiwork of the Arab Badawi tribes—the Banu 
Hilil and the Banu Sulaym—who had been unleashed in A.D. 1051 
upon a rebellious Maghrib by the Fatimid rulers of Syria and 
Egypt. 

‘Ifrigiyah and the Maghrib’, he writes, ‘are suffering still from their 
devastation by the Arabs. The Banu Hilil and the Sulaym broke 
their way in during the fifth century of the Hijrah [the 11th century 
of the Christian Era]; and they have continued to wreak their fury on 
these countries for three centuries and a half. Hence devastation and 
solitude still reign there. Before this invasion, the whole region extend- 
ing from the [Western] Sudan to the Mediterranean was thickly popu- 
lated: the traces of an ancient civilization, the débris of monuments. 
and buildings, the ruins of towns and villages, are there to testify to 
the fact." 

Ibn Khaldün was conscious of the difference between this purely 
destructive Arab invasion during the post-Syriac interregnum and 
the movement which, some three or four centuries earlier, had 
brought his own ancestors westward from the Hadramawt to Anda- 
lusia. For these Arab emissaries of the Umayyads had come to the 
Maghrib not to destroy but to fulfil. They had come to step into 
the shoes of the previous Roman garrisons and Roman officials and 
to retrieve for the ancient Syriac Society, in its latter days, the 
former colonial domain of which it had been deprived during eight 
or nine centuries of alien rule: 

‘After the preaching of Islam,’ Ibn Khaldün observes, ‘the Arab 
armies penetrated into the Maghrib and captured all the cities of the. 
country; but they did not establish themselves there as tent-dwellers 
or as Nomads, since their need to make sure of their dominion in the 
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‘Maghrib compelled them to keep to the towns. So in the Maghrib at 
this stage the Arabs did not occupy the open country. It was not until 
the fifth century of the Hijrah that they came to take up their abode 
there and to spread tribe-wise in order to camp all over this immense 
region. 

‘The first of the two passages here quoted from the Universal 
History of Ibn Khaldün occurs in a chapter? which is perhaps the 
‘most crushing indictment of Nomad rule over sedentary populations 
that has ever been delivered from the mouth of a first-hand witness. 
But the thought which had been set in motion in Ibn Khaldün's 
mind by his apprehension of the ruin which the Nomads had 
brought upon the Maghrib did not come to a standstill here. It 
moved on, with a gathering momentum, to contemplate the con- 
trast between the Nomadic and the sedentary way of life and to 
analyse the nature of each; to ponder over the group-feeling or 
sense of social solidarity or esprit de corps (‘asablyah) which is the 
Nomad's psychological response to the challenge of life in the 
desert; to trace out a connexion of cause and effect between esprit 
de corps and empire-building and between empire-building and 
religious propaganda; and thence to broaden out until at last it 
embraced, in a panoramic vision, the rises and falls of empires 
and the geneses and growths and breakdowns and disintegrations 
of civilizations.* 

This mighty tree of thought, with its towering stem and sym- 
metrically branching boughs and delicate tracery of twigs was the 
eventual outcome of the seedling that germinated in the young 
‘Abd-ar-Rahmin’s mind under the early impression of the contrast. 
between present and past in his native Ifriqiyah. But Ibn Khaldün 
did not begin his career by sitting down to put these burgeoning 
thoughts into order. It seemed a more pressing task to be putting 
some rudiments of order into the struggling, chaotic social life of 
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contemporary Ifriqiyah; and this was the task to which the young 
man found himself called both by family tradition and by personal 
need of a livelihood. ‘The Macrocosm called him; the Microcosm 
could wait. And so, at the age of twenty, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman ibn 
Khaldün followed in his forbears’ footsteps by plunging into local 
politics as a courtier and a minister of state. 

‘The Arabic adventurer’s own account, in his Autobiography, of 
his life during the next twenty-two years reminds a modern Western. 
student of history, who re-reads the story in A.D. 1935, of nothing 
so much as the life of some latter-day Western-style Chinese 
politician during the equal span of time which has elapsed since the 
Outbreak of the Chinese Revolution, It was, indeed, a life of 
‘meeting at night and parting at morning’ ; for, within this span of 
twenty-two years, Ibn Khaldün saw service with no less than seven 
different princelings and from almost every one of these successive 
royal masters his parting was abrupt and violent. In his native 
principality of Tunis, where he made his début, he remained no 
longer than a few weeks; and thereafter we find him making a 
series of brief appearances now in Fez and now in Granada (whence 
his momentary employer sends him, in A.D. 1363, on an embassy to 
the court of Peter the Cruel in Seville) and now again in this or 
that city of Ifrigiyah. Tn all these peregrinatione, hs only tranquil 
‘getaway’ was the last; and this, too, was effected more sinico. 

In the spring of A.D. 1375 Ibn Khaldün had just settled down at 
‘Tilimotn (Tietgen), under the patronage of the local prince, to 
give public instruction as a change from practical politics, when it 
Pleased the prince to send his accomplished guest on a political 
mission to 2 Nomad Arab tribe in the interior. 

“As I had renounced public affairs,’ Ibn Khaldün proceeds, ‘in order 
to live in retreat, the prospect of this mission filled me with repugnances 
but I affected to accept it with pleasure. [On my road], I fell in with 
the ‘Awlad ‘Arif [who appear to have been a branch of the Duwawidah 
tribe which Ibn Khaldan had been instructed to visit]; and they wel- 
gomed me with gifts and honours, T took up my abode with thems and 
they sent to Tilimsin to fetch my family and my children. They pro- 
mised at the same time to represent to the Sultan that it was positively 
ings for me v fil tha mision with which be bad me} 

in fact luced him to accept my excuses. Thereupon I estab- 
Ted myself vith my family at alat fon Salimah, a cate situated 
in the country of the Banu Tujin which was held from the Seton by 
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the Duwiwidah in feudal tenure. I remained there for four years, 
entirely free from worries and from the turmoil of public affairs; and 
it was there that I began the composition of my work [on universal 
history]. It was in this retreat that I completed the Mugaddamdt:! 
a work which was entirely original in its plan and which I made out. 
of the cream of an enormous mass of research. When I settled at Qal'at 
ibn Salimah, I installed myself in a large and solid suite of rooms that 
had been built there by Abu Bakr ibn ‘Arif, During the prolonged stay 
which I made in this castle, I completely forgot the kingdoms of the 
‘Maghrib and of Tilimsin and thought of nothing but the present work.’? 
‘This light-hearted ‘acquiescence’, secured by chicane, was ob- 
tained in strangely different circumstances, and was accepted in a 

rofoundly different spirit, from the three ‘acquiescences’ in the 
ife of Clarendon. Yet the volatile Maghribi’s single sojourn in 
Qal'at ibn Salámah evoked a greater work of genius than anything 
that came of the sober Englishman’s successive sojourns in Jersey 
and Madrid and Montpelier—and this notwithstanding the fact 
that Ibn Khaldün's quadrennium in the wilderness was the solitary 
incident of the kind in the whole of his long career. For, when once 
he quitted the friendly walls of Qal'at ibn Salámah, Ibn Khaldün 
was sucked back into the turmoil of affairs; and he never extricated 
himself again. 

From the author's own account, it is not clear whether scholar- 
ship or boredom was the magnet that drew him back into the 
World. It is only certain that he was not responding, like Claren- 
don, to the call of public duty. 

"When I had finished the Mà and passed on to the history 
of the Arabs and Berbers and Zenita, I had a keen desire to consult 
a number of books and collections that are only to be found in great 
cities; and I had to correct and to make a fair copy of a work that had 
been dictated almost entirely from memory. . .. Impelled by the desire 
to visit the Sultan Abu’l-'Abbis and to set eyes again on Tunis, the 
home of my fathers, . . . I set to work to obtain from this prince his 

ission to re-enter the dominions of the Hafsid Government. 
Shorty after, 1 received letters of amnesty, with an invitation to join 

rince for ith; so I hastened on arations for my departure 
and took my leave of the ‘Awitd Anh ^ : 

From that autumn of A.D. 1378 till his death in the spring of 
1406, nearly twenty-eight years after, Ibn Khaldün never found 
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another haven where his mind could be ‘entirely free from worries’. 
His experiment of returning to public life in his home country was 
not a success; and four years iater he sailed from Tunis for Alexan- 
dria—never again to return to his native Maghrib. But this was 
one of the cases in which caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt; and, even in the stabler society of Egypt, Ibn Khaldün 
Contrived to enliven his old age with as many chances and changes 
gs had given zest to his youth in the chaotic West. The high 
personal distinction which he had now attained only gave him so 
much the greater scope for making enemies; and in the twenty 
years ending with his death in aD. 1406 he was no less than six 
{mes appointed to one of the four highest judicial posts of Cairo? 
and five times deposed—to die at last triumphantly in office, within 
ten days of his fifth reinstatement. In each successive tenure, he 
put his colleagues and rivals out of countenance by exposing with 
Equal ruthlessness their venality in administering the law and their 
ignorance in interpreting it—a double humiliation for which they 
were unable to forgive him. Nor were these legal feuds the only 
sensational incidents in the Eeyptian chapter of the Maghribi 

hilosopher’s life. On the eve of his first deposition, his whole 
mily, with all his worldly goods, were lost at sea on their way 
from Ifriqiyah to join him in his new Egyptian home; and, in the 
i terval between his second and his third tenure of his judicial 
office at Cairo, he had an encounter at Damascus with Timur the 
Lame’ which was a vastly more hazardous adventure than his 
youthful encounter, thirty-seven years before, with Peter the Cruel. 

"These were the turbulent circumstances in which 'Abd-ar-Rah- 
min ibn Khaldün completed the life-work upon which he had 
‘embarked when he started to dictate his incomparable Mugaddamat 
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during his creative ‘acquiescence’ at Qal'at ibn Salimah. The task 
of committing to writing the Universal History which was in his 
mind was not at an end until the Prolegomena had been followed 
by six further volumes; and we may conjecture that these last six- 
sevenths of the work might never have seen the light if the success- 
ful composition of the prelude, during those four exceptional years 
of tranquillity, had not inspired the philosopher with an impetus to 
write which persisted through the subsequent years of recurrent 
turmoil. We must add that the relative value of the different parts 
of the work as ‘everlasting possessions’ is not to be measured by any 

juantitative standard; and that if Posterity were confronted with 
the cruel choice between losing the first volume alone of Ibn Khal- 
dün's Universal History or saving the Mugaddamat at the price of 
losing all the other six, we should unhesitatingly sacrifice the six 
volumes which the author contrived to compose after his re- 
emergence from Qal'at ibn Salámah in order to preserve the single 
volume which came to birth in that tranquil retreat. In fact, Ibn 
Khaldün's life-work is the work which he accomplished in the four 
years devoted to creation out of half a century spent in a whirl of 

vublic activity. And the great philosopher's true return from his 

rief withdrawal was not the second chapter of practical life in 
which he emulated the vagaries of the first. In one aspect, the Ibn 
Khaldün who bade to Qal'at ibn Salámah in the autumn of 
A.D. 1378 reassumed, at Tunis and in Cairo, the role of the restless 
politician who had whimsically taken his congé from the Court of 
Tilimsin in the spring of A.D. 1375. Inanother aspect, the ephemeral 
man of affairs re-emerged from his retreat red, once for all, 
into the immortal philosopher whose thought still lives in the mind 
of every reader of the Mugaddamat. 


Confucius 

The same motif of Withdrawal-and-Return appears in the life of 
the Sinic social philosopher Confucius (vivebat circa 551-479 B.C.) 
—a life which was outwardly not unlike the life of Ibn Khaldtn. 

Born into the Sinic World within a century of the breakdown. 
of the Sinic Civilization,! ata time when the destructive internecine 
warfare between a plurality of sovereign states was rapidly gather- 
ing momentum, the young Confucius aspired to enter politics 
order to arrest the disintegration of the Sinic Society by systematiz- 
ing and enforcing the observance of its traditional ceremonies and 
customs and institutions. Unlike Ibn Khaldün, who evidently took 
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his politics lightly as a profitable and diverting outlet for his 
practical energies, ‘Confucius placed his whole treasure in the life of 
practical action, and found little consolation in imparting to a band 
of admiring disciples the precepts which he yearned to put into 

ice as a minister of state. Hence Confucius's life was a life 
of personal disappointment; for the local princes of the contending 
states had little use for the services of a pedant in their cynical and 
perilous struggle for existence. Accordingly, Confucius had diffi- 
culty in obtaining an official appointment at all; and when at last 
he did attain a minor administrative post in his native state of Lu 
(one of the smaller states of the centre), he did not succeed in 
retaining it. His resignation was followed by his withdrawal from 
his native country; and he spent the next fourteen years in a peri- 
patetiowayof o presenting himself in the capital of oneatate afer 
another in the hope that some foreign prince might offer employment 
to a prophet who had found too little honour at home. This hope 
was never fulfilled; and Confucius’s wanderings abroad were only 
brought to an end by an invitation to return to Lu which was ex- 
tended to him as an act of grace without any accompanying offer of 
reinstatement in office. By then Confucius was sixty-eight years old; 
and when death overtook him five years later he was still in a private 
station. But this disappointing return to his little native state of Lu 
at the close of his life in the flesh was not the final way in which Con- 
fucius returned to the public life which he had quitted à contre-cceur 
fourteen years earlier, For the energies which the unsuccessful 
administrator was no longer able to apply to practical affairs founc 
their outlet thereafter through literary and educational channels. 
Confucius in exile collected and edited the literary monuments 
of the traditional lore which Confucius in office had sought to put. 
nto practice; the disciples who gathered round the philosopher's 
son and accompanied him in his wanderings from place to place 
followed suit by collecting and editing their master’s oral precepts; 
and some three and a half centuries after Confucius's death, when 
the long crescendo of internecine warfare between the contending 
states had ended in the ‘knock-out blow’ of 221 B.C., and when 
bitter experience had taught the Sinic World to appreciate the 
stabilizing power of the pedantic Confucian éthos, the Corpus Con- 
fucianum vas actully adopted by the Government of a Sinic 
‘universal state as its official canon of statesmanship.* ‘The final 
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step was taken in 125 B.C., when a competitive public examination 
in the Confucian Classics was instituted as the avenue of entry into 
the Imperial Civil Service; and the official reign of Confucius, 
which dates from that year, may be said to have lasted until the 
abolition of the examination system in A.D. 1905. 

‘During these two thousand years, the posthumous of 
Confucius survived the interregnum (circa A.D. 175-475) which 
followed the break-up of the Empire of the Han; it survived the 
influx of the barbarians, and the far more revolutionary influx of 
the Mahayana, into the new Far Eastern World; and it survived the 
Jatter-day barbarian invasions of Khitan and Kin and Mongol and 
Manchu. The one power that has ever seriously disputed the hold 
of Confucius over Chinese minds since the sage’s ethereal reign 
began is the Civilization of the West, which is making its forcible 
impact upon the traditional life of China in the present generation. 
For the moment, maybe, the Western impact has driven Confucius 
from his millennial throne; yet, even if he has been officially deposed, 
the unconquerable sage is still contriving to govern where he no 
longer reigns by ruling incognito. For the essence of the Confucian 
social system, as it was instituted two thousand years ago, is govern- 
ment by students under the auspices of a sage whose i 
and precepts are regarded with all the more veneration since the 
man of flesh and blood has departed this life and has received his 
apotheosis; and the lineaments of this system can still be detected 
in the life of a revolutionary China beneath all the scum and froth 
that have gathered on its agitated surface. In this twenty-eighth 
year after the abolition of the Confucian examinations, China is 
Still being governed by students in a dead philosopher's name. 
"The veneration long paid to Confucius has been transferred pro- 
visionally to Sun Yat-sen; and the borrowed prestige of the founder 
of the Kuomintang has secured the long-suffering acquiescence of 
the Chinese People in the conduct of public affairs by Dr. Sun’s 
political legatees, who (to China's undoing) have received their 
education abroad in the social and physical sciences of the West, 
instead of being educated in the Confucian Classics like their pre- 
decessors for sixty generations, The moral and political bankruptcy 
of these Western-educated student-politicians of the Kuomintang 
may conceivably bring King Confucius back into his own again; 
and thus, even now, we cannot foresee the end of the mighty king- 
dom which this Sinic sage unwittingly acquired when he 
official post in the petty principality of Lu. 
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Kant 

‘The motif reappears in the life of a modern Western philosopher 
who was more academic than Confucius himself. Immanuel Kant 
of Königsberg (vivebat A.D. 1724-1804) withdrew from the World 
deliberately. Though he had to wait fifteen years to obtain a pro- 
fessorial chair in his native city, he steadfastly refused all calls to 
other universities. In all his life, he never travelled more than. 
forty miles from his birthplace or took a voyage upon the waters of 
the Baltic on whose shores he lived; and the daily round of his 
activities was so monotonously regular that the townspeople learnt 
to set their watches by his punctual passage past their windows on 
his daily ‘constitutional ’ walk. Yet within his own lifetime the re- 
tiring philosopher lived to draw a host of students to the outlying 
Prussian city from which he refused to move; and the insignificant- 
looking man who never transported his body more than forty miles 
has radiated his thought from Kénigsberg to the ends of the Earth. 


Dante 

When we turn our attention from the philosophers to the poets, 
we find the same motif in the life-history of Dante (vivebat A.D. 
1265-1321). For this greatest of all Florentines did not accomplish 
his life-work till he had been driven to withdraw from his native 
city. In Florence, Dante fell in love with Beatrice, only to see her 
die before him after marrying another man. In Florence he went 
into politics, only to be sentenced to exile." And from this banish- 
ment the Florentine exul immeritus never returned in the flesh. 
Yet, in losing his birthright in Florence, Dante was to win the 
citizenship of the World; for, in exile, the genius which had been 
crossed in politics after being crossed in love found its life-work to 
achieve in creating the Divina Commedia. "To judge by an allusion 
in the first ode of Paragraph Nineteen of La Vita Nuova,$ the first 
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conception of the Commedia must already have arisen in Dante's 
mind before the death of Beatrice in A.D. 1290. Yet it was not until 
a quarter of a century later, when Beatrice had been twenty-four 
years in her grave and Dante himself twelve years in exile, that the 
Extinction of the Florentine statesman’ last political hopes, by the 
death of the Emperor Henry VII in A.D. 1314, at last set the poet 
free to escape from the trammels of Time and Space into the 
writing of his ageless and deathless masterpiece. 
Hamlet 
We may conclude our survey of the working of Withdrawal-and- 
Return in the lives of individuals by reverting from the realm of 
fact to the realm of myth from which we started, and contemplating 
the hero of a Scandinavian myth who bas been transfigured by the 
ius of Shakespeare into the archetype of ‘the intellectual’. In 
cespeare’s tragedy of Hamlet, the dreamy student of Wittenberg 
is suddenly confronted, by the revelation of his mother’s guilt, with 
the prospect of having to do the deed of Orestes. In face of this 
dreadful challenge, which finds him unfitted by temperament and 
unprepared by experience for making the response that his con- 
science demands, Hamlet does not resort to a physical withdrawal 
from the tragic scene in the fashion of his Hellenic counterpart. 
Orestes is conveyed away secretly, as a child, from the clutches of 
his mother and her lover and is brought up in distant. Phocis in 
order to return to Argos in his manhood as his father’s avenger. 
Since his earliest memory, Orestes has grown up with the know- 
that this is the deed which it has been laid upon him to do. 
Hamlet learns his fate by a sudden intimation at an age when he has 
already passed the threshold of maturity; and the manner in which 
he withdraws in order to return is characteristically different. 
Understanding, from the first, that his spiritual agony cannot be 
escaped by physical flight, he deliberately assents to his mother’s 
request that he stay in Denmark instead of returning to Wittenberg; 
and thereupon he withdraws—on a far longer spiritual voyage— 
into the innermost depths of the Microcosm, in order to return to 
the Macrocosm, in the fullness of time, transformed, for the 
Orestian deed, into a demonic ‘man of action’. 
Puberty 
Having now completed our survey of Withdrawal-and-Return 
in the lives of individuals, we may trace the same motif in the 
histories of minorities. 
‘The motif presents itself conspicuously in the case of one minority 
of natural order which always exists of necessity in every society: 
the minority consisting of those male members of any given society 
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who, at any given moment, are in course of passing out of boyhood 
Jno manhood through the metamorphosis of puberty. Theat 
drawal of the boys from the common life of Society on the eve of 
puberty in order that they may return as men when they are ripe 
for marriage is a social movement which is not only common in the 
life of primitive societies, but is also traceable in the lives of societies 
that are in process of civilization—sometimes as a theme of My- 
thology and sometimes as a custom that lingers on in practice in 
some by-way of practical life. The t Semper segregation of the 
boys of a primitive society during their years of puberty is a com- 
monplace of Anthropology." "The reflexion of this custom in Mj 
thology isillustrated by the Hellenic myth of the Centaur Cheiron's 
school of heroes in the wilderness of Mount Pelion. Its survival, 
as'a going concern’, into the history of a civilization is illustrated by 
the Spartan institution of the so-called ‘Lycurgean Agtge and by 
the English institution of the so-called ‘Public Schools’? 


Penalized Minorities 
Other illustrations of the same motif are to be found in the ex- 
periences of some among those "| lized minorities’ whose his- 
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Tn a similar movement, the Nestorians withdrew, under pressure 
from the following wave of Islam, right out of the domain of their 
native Syriac Society into the remote interior of the Eurasian 
5 and thence in due course they returned as conquerors on 
the rest of the wave of the Mongol invasion. ‘The Constantino- 
politan Greeks, driven out of public life by the Ottoman conquest, 
Withdrew into the realm of private busi 


political services indispensable to the Ottoman Government in its 
Four of adversity.? The English Nonconformists,? who had made 
their stormy entrance on to the stage of English history in the Civil 
War and the Commonwealth, thereafter withdrew and returned in 
somewhat similar circumstances to those that evoked the correspond- 
ing movement among the Ottoman Greek Orthodox Christians. 
ing out of public life from the morrow of the Restoration 
until the eve of the passage of the Reform Bill, they likewise re- 
acted by withdrawing into the realm of private business in order to 
return omnipotent, a century and a half later, as the authors of the 
Industrial Revolution.* 
i, pp. 236-8, above. 
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Barbarian Rear-guards 
‘The motif reappears in the histories of other minorities which we 
have already had occasion to examine in the course of this Study. 
We have seen, for example, how the Celtie and Teutonic rear- 
guards of the European Barbarism parted company with the van- 
Saard and held themselves in reserve when the van-guard threw 
itself upon the derelict provinces of the Roman Empire in the 
Völkerwanderung of circa A.D. 375-675; and we have noted the 
historic difference in the outcome of these two alternative barbarian 
strategies. The barbarian van-guard, recklessly rushing in, was 
easily and rapidly overcome by the internal proletariat of the de- 
funct Hellenic Society, which was able, through the institution of 
the Catholic Church, to deliver an irresistible counter-attack on its 
own ground. On the other hand, the Celtic and Teutonic rear- 
guards, which held aloof and concentrated their efforts in the first 
instance upon begetting embryonic civilizations of their own, were 
able to contend with Catholic Christendom on equal terms when 
they emerged from their withdrawal at last in their own good time. 
In the embryonic Far Western Christian Civilization of the Irish 
and the embryonic Scandinavian Civilization of the Vikings, the 
Catholic Church found adversaries of a very different metal from 
the temper of the Goths and the Franks, which had been as 
flexible as the iron of a Galatian sword-blade. And there were 
moments in the seventh century of the Christian Era, and again in 
the ninth, when it was really an open question which of two con- 
tending Powers would win for itself the privilege of giving birth to 
the future civilization of the West Inthe narrowness of the margin 
by which the abortive Far Western Civilization and the abortive 
Scandinavian Ci n were defeated in their struggle with the 
Catholic Church we have the measure of their superiority over the 
Gothic Barbarism from which they had parted company; and this 
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superiority can be traced to the special impetus which the two bar- 
Tatian rezr guarde acquired, before coming into action, from their 
previous movement of Withdrawal-and-Return. 


Athens in the Second Chapter of the Growth of the Hellenic Society 

A still more conspicuous example of Withdrawal-and-Return, 

which has come to our attention repeatedly, is the behaviour of the 

Athenians in the crisis into which the Hellenic Society was thrown 

by the presentation of the Malthusian challenge in the eighth 
Bc. 

We have noticed that the first reaction of Athens to this problem 
of over-population was ostensibly negative. She did not react to the 
pressure of over-population, as her neighbours Eretria and Chalcis 
and Corinth and Megara reacted to it, by seizing and colonizing 
new agricultural land overseas; and she did not react, as the Spar- 
tans reacted, by conquering the territories of adjoining Greek city- 
states and turning the Greek inhabitants into serfs. In this age, 
so long as:her neighbours were content to leave Athens alone, 
Athens was content to play an apparently passive role on a Hellenic 
stage on which the action was all the time becoming more intense 
all around her. The first glimpse of her demonic latent energy that 
shé gave to the rest of Hellas was in her violent and victorious 
reaction against King Cleomenes’ attempt, towards the close of the 
sixth century B.C., to bring her under the Lacedaemonian hege- 
mony, as his predecessors had brought the Isthmian states. And 
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thus, by her passive non-participation in the general movements of 
the age, and by her active resistance to any attempt to coerce her 
into conformity, Athens more or less deliberately segregated her- 
self from the main body of the Hellenic World for upwards of two 
centuries. Yet these two centuries of Athenian withdrawal were 
not centuries of Athenian inactivity. On the contrary, we have seen 
how Athens took advantage of this long seclusion, which left her 
free from foreign entanglements, to concentrate her energies upon 
solving the general Hellenic problem of over-population by an 
original solution of her own—an Athenian solution which proved 
its superiority by continuing to work when the Spartan solution and 
the Chalcidian solution were bringing in diminishing returns. It 
was only in her own good time, when she had remodelled her tradi- 
tional institutions to suit her newfangled way of life, that Athens 
at last returned to the arena from which she had so long absented 
herself. But when she returned in these circumstances, she returned 
‘with an impetus that was unprecedented in Hellenic history. 

‘Athens proclaimed her return by the sensational gesture of 
throwing down the gauntlet to the Achaemenian Power. It was 
Athens who responded—when Sparta hung back—to the appeal of 
the Asiatic Greek insurgents in 499 B.c.; and from that day on- 
wards Athens stood out as the protagonist in the Fifty Years’ War 
(gerebatur 499-449 1.) between Hellas and the Syriac universal 
state. For upwards of two centuries from the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C., the role of Athens in Hellenic history was the absolute 
antithesis of the role which she had been playing for an equal 
period of time before.* From the outbreak of the Ionian Revolt in 
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499 B.C. down to the end of the Chremonidean War in 262, Athens 
was always in the thick of the mêlée of Hellenic international 
politics; and it was not until she found herself hopelessly out- 
classed ‘by the new titans of the periphery that she reluctantly 
renounced the status and the burdens of a Hellenic Great Power. 
Nor was her would-be withdrawal from the arena of international 
politics after her final overthrow by Macedon in 262 1.c. the end of 
her active participation in the general life of the Hellenic World. 
For, long before she fell behind in the military and political race, 
she had made herself ‘the education of Hellas’ in every other field. 
She had given the Hellenic culture a permanent Attic impress 
which it still retains in the sight of Posterity. 


Ionia in the First Chapter of the Growth of the Hellenic Society 

In the history of Athens, we have discerned our motif of With- 
drawal-and-Return in the creative activity of a minority which 
taught the Hellenic Society how to continue its growth by teaching 
it how to solve one of its crucial problems. Athens made herself 
‘the education of Hellas’ in the literal sense by discovering how to 
solve the general Hellenic problem of over-population by a special 
Athenian method of intensive economic development. We have 
seen, however, at an earlier point,‘ that this Malthusian challen 
which received an Athenian response was not the first crucial 
challenge with which the Hellenic Society had been confronted in 
the course of its history. The Malthusian challenge was actually 
evoked by the previous success of the Hellenic Society in replying 
to the prior challenge of Chaos. Anditis natural toinquire whether, 
in this first chapter of Hellenic history, we can detect the same 
motif of Withdrawal-and-Return that is apy t in the second. 
We have seen that this primary challenge of. Chaos was victoriously 
met in Hellenic history by the invention of the city-state: an 
institution which enabled the relatively orderly and progressive 
Population of the rare and narrow plains to establish their ascen- 
dancy over the wild highlanders. Was the Hellenic city-state, like 
the later Hellenic economic system of specialized production for 
export, the invention of some creative minority which temporarily 
withdrew from the rest of the Hellenic Society, like Athens in a 
later age, in order to return in its own good time with a solution 
of a common problem which it had worked out for itself in its 
period of retreat? 

We are here in the realm of conjecture; for we have no con- 
temporary records of this first chapter of Hellenic history; but in 
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an earlier passage of this Study! we have found some reason for 
believing that the Hellenic city-state was originally invented, at the 
end of the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung, by those refugees from 
the ‘Dorian’ avalanche who parted company from their neighbours 
in Continental Greece by taking to their ships and finding new 
homes overseas on the coast of Anatolia. The transmarine migras 
tion which brought into existence the historic city-states of Acolis 
and Ionia and Doris may fairly be regarded as a ‘withdrawal’ in our 
present usage of the term; and there are indications, as we have 
seen, that the historic city-states of Continental Greece were later 
foundations which were established on the overseas pattern artio 
ficially by mimesis. If we have interpreted these indications aright, 
then the eventual ‘return’ of the transmarine settlers into full 
‘communion with the rest of the Hellenic Society may be traced in 
the spread of the new institution of the city-state over the greater 
part of the Hellenic World. And, whether or not the Hellenic city- 
State can properly be regarded as a specifically Ionian invention, it 
is beyond dipit. that there was an Ionian ‘return’ in the cultural 
if not in the political sphere. The monument of this return is the 
historic conquest of Continental Greece by the Ionian Epic,? which 
became ‘an everlasting possession’ of all Hellas. In fact, the Hel- 
lenic culture had received a definitely Ionian impress before Athens 
withdrew and returned to give it the Attic impress which it subse- 
quently bore. Nor, even then, did the second impress wholly efface 
the first; for, although the Attic éthos and the Ionian éthos were 
notably different, the Athenians did not begin to perform original 
acts of creation on their own account until they had saturated them- 
selves with the Ionian spirit. The Athenian poet Aeschylus himself, 
in whom the Attic Promethean élan is incarnate, is content to 
describe his plays as ‘slices from Homer's banquets';* and it was 
the Athenian ‘reception’ of the Ionian Epic that secured for the 
Iliad and the Odyssey an unchallenged supremacy in the realm of 
Greek literature as ‘the Hellenic Bible’—a supremacy from which 
the Ionian ‘Homer’ was never to be ousted by any of his Attic 
successors. i 
The Achaean Confederacy in the First Chapter of the Disintegration 

of the Hellenic Society 

Thus it would appear that, in each of two successive chapters in 
the history of the growth of the Hellenic Civilization, a challenge 
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‘was met by the withdrawal and return of a creative minority 
which withdrew temporarily from the rest of Society in order to 
discover an original solution for the common problem and then 
returned in the fullness of time in order to communicate to the rest 
of Society the solution which it had duly discovered during its 
temporary retreat. In the growth-phase of the Hellenic Society, 
there are no more chapters than these two, since the growth of 
the Hellenic Civilization was brought to an end by a failure to 
meet the next challenge—the challenge of international anarchy — 
which the Athenian response to the Malthusian challenge evoked in 
its turn. The consequence was the breakdown of 431 B.C. and the 
long disintegration which followed; but this disintegration was 
nota constant process. Tt consisted in an alternation of lapses and 
rallies and relapses;? and in the first rally the motif of Withdrawal- 
and-Return aj in. 

One of the features of this first Hellenic rally was an attempt to 
solve a problem which had been presented to the central states of 
the Hellenic World by the renewal of the process of geographical 
expansion—the problem of saving the central states from being not 
only dwarfed but overwhelmed by the rise of new Great Powers of 
titanic calibre on the expanding periphery. Athens; as we have 
seen, had confessed herself worsted by this problem when she 
sought to retire from active participation in international politics 
after her last disastrous experience in the Chremonidean War of 
266-262 n.c. In her foregoing attempt to pose among the titans as 
the Great Power which in their presence she had ceased to be, 
Athens had not succeeded in adding a cubit to her stature. She 
had merely exposed herself to being treated—and sacrificed—as a 
pawn in the war-game between giant Antigonus and giant Ptolemy. 
‘When she shook herself free at last from Macedonian military 
occupation in 228 B.C., her impulse, upon which she acted, was to 
repeat the gesture of withdrawal which had turned out so fortu- 
nately for her when she had made it for the first time some five 
centuries earlier. By this time, however, there were other states- 
men in Greece who perceived that, in the new Hellenic World 
which had been called into existence by Alexander the Great, the 
little city-states at the centre were so utterly at the mercy of the 
titans round about that they were not even free to withdraw from 
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the field at their pleasure. They were no longer actors on a stage; 
they were pawns on a board; and the all-powerful players of tae 
diplomatic and military game would replace them on the board, and 
sacrifice them once again, whenever this might happen to suit their 
convenience. If the city-states of Greece were to recover their free- 
dom even to withdraw, they could only hope to succeed by joining 
forces in order to establish in the heart of Greece a of 
city-states which would be sufficiently strong to compel a Macedon 
or an Egypt to respect its neutrality. This was the policy of the 
statesmen who attempted to turn the ancient parochial Achaean 
Confederacy into a wider union.! We need not enlarge upon this 
policy here, for we have noticed it already in our inquiry into the 
social milieu of Polybius? We need only mention that in this in- 
stance the movement of withdrawal was followed by no movement. 
of return because the policy of Aratus failed and the first rally of 
the Hellenic Civilization broke down into a relapse.) Yet in the 
policy which Aratus pursued with persistence and success for a 

juarter of a century, from 251 B.C. to 225, the first beat of the 
niae rhythm ie vamitakally recognizable 


Italy in the Second Chapter of the Growth of the Western Society 
‘We have seen that Aratus in Greece was at grips with a problem 
of the Balance of Power which likewise exercised Machiavelli in 
Italy # and we have also seen that both statesmen's efforts ended in 
failure. But in one important respect the two situations were 
different. While Aratus, in the third quarter of the third century 
3 Was attempting to extricate the cy states of Greece from an 
entanglement with the Great Powers of the periphery from which 
they had been suffering for the best part of a century without ever 
having succeeded in shaking themselves free, Machiavelli, at the 
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tum of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, 
was attempting to preserve for the city-states of Italy an immunity 
from molestation on the part of Transalpine Europe which they had 
actually enjoyed, without any serious break, for more than two 
centuries before the apparition of Charles VIII in A.D. 1494. In 
other words, the withdrawal of Italy from the international politics 
of Transalpine Western Christendom, unlike the attempted with- 
drawal of third-century Greece from the international politics of 
the Macedonian ‘successor-states’, was not a pathetically abortive 
gesture but a successfully accomplished fact. In this respect it is 
‘comparable, not to the Achaean movement in the third century 
3.C,, but rather to the withdrawal of Athens in the eighth, seventh, 
and sixth centuries B.c. which we have been studying in this chapter 
already. 

On a comparative view, we can see that the Athenian withdrawal 
of the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries 2.c. and the Italian 
withdrawal of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries of 
the Christian Era display a strong resemblance to one another. In 
both cases, the withdrawal—on the political plane—was complete 
and persistent. In both cases, the self-segregating minority devoted 
the energies that were liberated by its release from foreign political 
entanglements to the task of finding an original solution of its own 
for a problem that confronted the whole of Society. And in both 
cases the creative minority returned to the Society which it had 
temporarily abandoned in the fullness of time, when its work of 
creation was accomplished, in order to set its impress upon the 
whole body social. We have already noticed how the Hellenic 
Society took an Attic impress after the return of Athens at the 
beginning of the fifth century B.c. We may now remind ourselves 
that our own Western Society took just as strong an Italian impress 
when Italy returned—not voluntarily, but under protest—at the 
beginning of the Cinquecento. 

Moreover, the actual problems which Athens and Italy solved, 
in retreat, on their respective societies’ behalf were much the 
same. Like Attica in Hellas, Lombardy and Tuscany in Western 
Christendom served, after withdrawal, as a segregated social 
laboratory in which the experiment of transforming a locally self- 
sufficient agricultural society into an internationally interdependent 
commercial and industrial society was successfully carried out. 
And in the Italian, as in the Athenian, case there was a radical 
remodelling of traditional institutions in order to bring them into 
conformity with the newfangled way of life. A commercialized 
and industrialized Athens changed over, on the political plane, 
from an aristocratic constitution based on birth to a bourgeois con- 
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stitution based on property. A commercialized and industrialized 
Milan or Bologna or Florence or Siena changed over from the 
prevalent Feudalism of medieval Western Christendom to a new 
system of direct relations between individual citizens and locally 
sovereign governments whose sovereignty resided in the citizens 
themselves. "These concrete economic and political inventions, as. 
well as the impalpable and imponderable cultural creations of the 
Italian genius, were communicated by Italy to Transalpine Europe 
from the close of the Quattrocento onwards. 

At this stage, however, the respective courses of Western and 
Hellenic history diverge in consequence of one essential point of 
dissimilarity between the position of the Italian city-states in 
Western Christendom and the position of Athens in Hellas. Athens 
was a city-state which had withdrawn from a society of city-states 
in order to return to a society that had not ceased to consist of 
city-state units. And accordingly, when Athens became ‘the educa- 
tion of Hellas’, the process of education was facilitated by the fact 
that the creative minority and the imitative majority had one im- 
portant feature in common. They were both alike organized on 
the city-state pattern; and thus, while the non-Athenian majority 
of Hellas had to change over from agriculture and aristocracy to 
industry and democracy in order to catch up with the progress 
that the creative Athenian minority had made, the majority was 
not required to make any change in the nature or the scale of the 
local communities into which it was articulated. It was merely a 
question of changing a number of agricultural aristocratic city- 
states into the same number of industrial democratic city-states. 
‘There was no question of altering the city-state basis which was 
the common social heritage of Athens and her Hellenic neighbours. 

In the relations between the creative Italian minority and the 
non-Italian majority of Western Christendom, the problem of 
assimilation was more difficult because in this case there was no 
corresponding common ground between the two parts of Society. 
For the city-state pattern, on which the Italian minority was 
organized, was not the original basis of articulation in Western 
Christendom. The original basis—the basis on which Western 
Christendom, in the first chapter of its history, had met the chal- 
lenge of Chaos and had triumphed over the rival Scandinavian 
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Civilization—was not the city-state but Feudalism.t The city- 
state, in fact, was not one of the original institutions of the Western 
Society. In Western history, the city-state only emerged in the 
second chapter; and then it emerged as a newfangled institution 
of the minority which withdrew and returned in this age. The 
withdrawal of the Italian minority from political entanglements 
with Transalpine Christendom was accompanied by a change-over, 
on the part of the self-segregating Italian communities, from a 
feudal to a city-state basis. This change in the basis of social arti- 
culation was one of the most conspicuous ways in which the Italians 
differentiated themselves from the majority of Western Christen- 
dom in their temporary retreat? There was no simultaneous 
change in the same sense in the social structure of the Western 
Society at large; and when the creative Italian minority returned 
in due course to.become ‘the education of Western Christendom’, 
the greater part of the Western World was still organized on the 
original feudal basis, and not on the new city-state basis on which 
the Italians had built their new model for a progressive Western 


situation presented a problem to Western Christendom for 
which, a priori, there were two conceivable alternative solutions. In 
order to place itself in a position to adopt the new social inventions 
which Italy had to offer, Transalpine Europe might either break 
with its feudal past and rearticulate itself throughout on the Italian 
city-state basis; or else it might modify the Italian inventions in 
such a way as to make them workable on the feudal basis and on 
the kingdom-state scale of the old-fashioned Transalpine World. 
‘Theoretically, the problem might be solved along either of these 
lines. ‘The only thing that was not practically possible was for the 
Italian inventions, as they stood, to be applied in the Transalpine 
Mapious, a3 dey sod. RILO some tmvasaching TANE df 
adaptation on the one side or on the other. In the event, the city- 
state articulation of the Italian minority was rejected and the Italian 
inventions were only adopted in Transalpine Europe in so far as 
they could be applied on the kingdom-state scale. But the alter- 
native solution of rearticulating Transalpine Europe into an Italian- 
ized society of city-states was not left untried; and although the 
experiment eventually proved abortive, it was carried a consider- 
able distance and came within sight of success before it irrevocably 

Northern Italy, in fact, was not the only place in Western 
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Christendom in which, during the second chapter of Western his- 
tory, a creative minority extricated itself from the general political 
life of the Western Society by building city walls and learning to 
live a new life of its own behind them. While Italy was the region 
in which this movement declared itself the most conspicuously, 
and where it achieved its greatest works of creation, the movement 
was not exclusively Italian in origin. It was a general movement of 
the Western Society, which came to the surface wherever it was 
favoured by the presence of certain social conditions. ‘These con- 
ditions were presented in some measure in other parts of Western. 
Christendom besides Italy; and wherever they were to be found, 
the movement asserted itself. 

‘The main conditions were two: the one economic and the other 
political. The economic condition was that the emergent city- 
states should command a sufficient field of commercial and 

trial activity—a sufficiency of markets and of sources of pica 
to enable them to live by commerce and industry instead of con- 
tinuing to depend upon agriculture. ‘The political condition was 
that there should be a sufficiently exact equilibrium—or sufficiently 
prolonged stalemate—in the local Balance of Power between the 
large-scale Powers of Western Christendom—the Papacy and the 
Empire and the peripheral kingdoms—to enable new Powers on 
the small scale py states to take possession of the no-man's- 
land between the evenly-matched and therefore temporarily im- 
mobilized titans.! "These conditions were fulfilled in the case of 
Northern Italy; for Northern Italy was the pier-head? from which 
medieval Western Christendom was bound to conduct its overseas 
trade with the Syriac World and with Orthodox Christendom— 
two neighbouring worlds which in that age were both larger and 
richer than Western Christendom itself;? and Northern Italy was 
also the no-man's-land in the long and stubborn contest for the 
headship over Western Christendom which was waged between 
the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire. ‘These were the con- 
ditions under which Northern Italy disengaged herself rea AD. 
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1158-1250) from the mass of Western Christendom as a constella- 
tion of virtually sovereign city-states. But the same conditions 
offered themselves in certain other places with similar results, 

In Germany, for example, the rise of city-states was promoted 
economically by the debouchure, on German soil, of the overland 
trade-routes from Italy to Transalpine Europe through the Alpine 

and also by the northward and eastward expansion of 
Western Christendom—an expansion which gave Germany a sea- 
board on the Baltic and brought Scandinavia and Poland and 
Hungary within the radius of the German pioneers of Western 
trade.! At the same time, on the political plane, the rise of city- 
states in Germany was promoted indirectly by the struggle between 
the Empire and the Papacy in Italy—a struggle which sapped the 
strength of the Imperial Power in its German homeland and thus 
gave an opportunity for the Emperor's German feudatories to erect 
themselves into virtually independent princes. The resulting 
Balance of Power between the princes and the Emperor enabled 
rising city-states to shake themselves free in Germany as their elder 
sisters in Italy had been enabled to win their freedom through 
the Balance of Power between the Empire and the Papacy. In 
Flanders, again, the rise of city-states was promoted economically 
by the junction on Flemish soil of the overland trade-route from 
the Mediterranean (over Northern Italy and Southern and Western 
Germany) with the maritime trade-routes along the Atlantic and 
North Sea coasts and across the Straits between the Continent 
and the British Isles. Thereafter, the Flemish city-states were 
enabled to complete the achievement of their de facto political 
independence from the authority of the Count of Flanders, who 
was a feudatory of the Crown of France, by taking sides with the 
Crown of England in the Hundred Years’ War (incepit a. 1337). 

‘Thus, by the middle of the fourteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the feudal darkness of the Western World was thickly sown 
with constellations of city-states; and these constellations were 
disposed in a commanding formation. At each of two points on 
‘opposite fringes of the Western firmament, in Italy and in Flanders, 
there was a star-cluster of such density that, within its own cir- 
cumference, it wholly occupied the field of vision with a continuum 
of stellar light which left no rifts of darkness visible. Between the 
Italian and the Flemish cluster, across Swabia and the Rhineland, 
there stretched a star-riband of looser mesh and lesser luminosity, 
in the likeness of the Milky Way; and from the north-eastern flank 
of this terrestrial galaxy, in the neighbourhood of Cologne, the star- 
stream of the Hansa Towns shone out across Westphalia from the 

? For this expansion, see IL. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 167-70, above. 
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banks of the Rhine to the shores of the Baltic. It will be seen that 
the new cosmos of city-states, which was taking shape in Western 
Christendom within the framework of the old cosmos of feudal 
tenures, had increased and multiplied with remarkable vitality 
during the three centuries or so that had elapsed since the begin- 
ning of its creation. The light was shining in the darkness from. 
which it had been divided by the creative act; but the darkness 
comprehended it not. Would the light prevail over the darkness or 
the darkness reabsorb the light?! ‘The moment had come when the 
Western Society must choose which world, of these two alternative 
and incompatible worlds, it was henceforth to be: the old feudal 
world or a new world of city-states. 

Before the end of the fourteenth century this issue had been 
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decided, and decided against the new dispensation. A twentieth- 
century historian, looking back over the intervening span of 
Western history to the year 1400, can see plainly in retrospect that, 
by that date, the brilliant new world of city-states was already 
doomed to be abortive. But perhaps this decision would have been 
less readily apparent to a contemporary observer than it is to us 
to-day; for, although its historical consequences have been mo- 
mentous, its actual execution was not sensational. The medieval 
Western cosmos of city-states was not blotted out in any single 
overwhelming cosmic catastrophe. Its fate was decided by the 
‘outcome of a number of local conflicts, no one of which was of 
‘ecumenical importance in itself. Their importance was the con- 
sequence of their aggregate effect; and this was largely hid from 
the eyes of the generation that took part in them. 

In Italy, the light was dimmed by the destructive War of Chiog- 
gia (gerebatur a.D. 1378-81) between the two principal Italian mari- 
time commonwealths, Genoa and Venice: an equivalent of the 
Atheno-Lacedaemonian War of 431-404 8.c. which left both pro- 
tagonists permanently enfecbled. ‘The year Ap. 1378 may also be 

as the beginning of an era of chronic and ubiquitous warfare 
between the Italian city-states on more scientific and professional 
and therefore more exhausting and ruinous lines than the earlier 
Italian fashion of conducting hostilities. The hundred and sixteen 
years between the outbreak of the War of Chioggia and the appari- 
tion of Charles VIII (a.D. 1378-1494) were the heyday of the 
Italian Condottieri. Thus, in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century, the Italian city-states were setting themselves seriously to 
break one another's strength; and in the same decades the South 
and West German city-states allowed their strength to be broken 
by the local feudal princes." 

‘The policy of these German city-states was ambitious. ‘The 
example of the Swiss Confederation, which had found in its union 
the strength to contend against the Hapsburg Power since the turn 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, inspired the formation 
of a Swabian League of Cities in 1376 and a Rhenish League of 
Cities in 1381. These two leagues entered into an alliance with 
one another shortly afterwards; and in 1385 this alliance was ex- 
tended to include some of the leading members of the Swiss Con- 
federation. At the end of the year 1385, the efficacy of this new 
federal movement among the Central European city-states was put 
to the test by the outbreak of war between the Swiss Confederation. 
and Leopold Hapsburg; and the Swabian and Rhenish allies of 


3. For this crisis in the fate of the city-states of Southern and Western Germany, see 
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the Swiss proclaimed as their war aim: ‘Between the Forests of the 
Vosges, Thuringia, Bohemia, and the Lower Alps shall be a great 
union of free cities." If this large aim had been achieved, the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era might have seen the ancient 
feudal body social of Western Christendom riven asunder by a 
solid of confederated city-states extending right across the 
middle of Continental Europe from the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic to the Channel and the North Sea and the Baltic. In 
that event, the forces of Feudalism, divided by the enemy in their 
midst and unable to render one another mutual aid, might eventu- 
ally have been driven off the field, to leave a new society of city- 
states in posession. But this prospect was barely opened up before 
it was decisively blotted out. At the critical moment, the Rhenish 
and Swabian cities hung back; the Swiss defeated Leopold Haps- 
burg at Sempach (in A.D. 1386) and ‘set the seal on their indepen- 
dence’ unaided; and two years later, when the Rhenish the 
‘Swabian League found themselves at war, in their turn, with their 
‘own local feudal enemies, no Swiss help came to save them from 
defeat. Both these German Leagues were defeated decisively by 
the local German princes in A.D. 1388; and thereafter, in 1389, 
they were formally dissolved—'as contrary to God, the King, the 
Empire and the Law-—by the Holy Roman Emperor Wenceslas. 

‘At about the same time, misfortunes of equal gravity befell the 
older and larger and stronger North German League of the 
and also the Flemish cluster of city-states. 

Flanders—which, as a stronghold of the new city-state régi 
in Western Christendom, was only second in importance to Italy 
itself became subject in A.D. 1384 to a new line of Counts of the 
House of Burgundy ; and in these Burgundian princes the Flemish 
burghers found their masters. It had been one thing to assert their 
civic liberties against the feudal lordship of a Count of Flanders 
who had no external resources beyond the fitful support of his 
usually embarrassed suzerain the King of France. It was quite 
another thing for them to contend with a Power which commanded 
the resources of territories outside Flanders itself? and which was 
learning to make the most of these resources by applying the new- 
fangled Italian military and fiscal and administrative methods to 
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an old-fashioned Transalpine feudal principality." From the estab- 
lishment of Burgundian rule in Flanders in A.D. 1384 down to the 
incorporation of Flanders into Revolutionary France in A». 1795, 
the Flemish city-states remained subject to the House of Burgundy 
and its successive heirs, the Spanish and the Austrian Hapsburgs. 
As for the Hansa League, it was overtaken before the end of the 
fourteenth century by the nemesis of the political pressure which, 
in furtherance of its commercial interests, it had brought to bear 
upon the converted barbarians on the northern and eastern peri- 
of an expanding Western Christendom. The ci-devant bar- 
‘ans, finding themselves outmatched in efficiency by the Hansa 
and its partners the Teutonic Order, brought their quantitative 
superiority into play to compensate for their qualitative inferiority, 
and thereby succeeded in redressing the unequal balance; The 
political union of Lithuania with Poland in A.D. 1386 was as great 
a blow to the Hansa Towns as it was to the Teutonic Knights; 
and the subsequent union of the three Scandinavian Kingdoms in 
A.D. 1397 completed the Hansa’s discomfiture For the next five 
centuries, the history of the Hansa Towns is the history of their 
successive absorption into other bodies politic of different structure 
and larger build. And the long process was completed in A.D. 1866 
when the last three survivors—Hamburg, Lübeck, and Bremen— 
decided to merge themselves in the North German Confederation. 
Indeed, that merger may be regarded as the extinction of the last 
three stars of the innumerable host of city-states which had covered 
the face of Western Christendom five centuries earlier. 


England in the Third Chapter of the Growth of the Western Society 


Thus it was decided that Western Christendom should not be 
rearticulated into a society of city-states in order to facilitate the 
transmission of the new Italian version of the Western culture 
from Italy to Transalpine Europe. And since there was no room in 
Western Christendom for a kingdom-state cosmos and a city-state 
cosmos to exist side by side in perpetuity, this decision spelled the 
doom of the city-state régime even in its Italian and Flemish 
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strongholds. Accordingly, if the new Italian culture was to be 
transmitted to the Western World at or even to be preserved. 
in its place of origin, it was thenceforth necessary that it should 
be adapted to the prevailing kingdom-state scale. It was only in 
so far as this adaptation could be accomplished that the Italian 
culture had a prospect of becoming ‘the education of the Western 
World’ under the actual conditions which had been set for its 
propagation before the end of the fourteenth century. In these 
circumstances, the Western Society was confronted with a new 
problem which may be formulated as follows. In the preceding 
chapter of Western history, a change-over from an agriculi 
aristocratic of life to an industrial democratic way of life had 
been achieved by the Italians and the Flemings in two localities in 
‘Western Christendom at the price of reducing the unit-size of the 
local communities from the traditional and generally prevalent king- 
dom-state scale to a new city-state scale which had failed to acquire 
ageneralcurrency. In the next chapter of Western history, the prob- 
lem was to discover how the new Italian and Flemish way of life 
could be lived, on the kingdom-state scale, by the Western World. 
asa whole. This challenge was taken up in Switzerland and Hol- 
land and England, and it eventually received an English response." 

In another connexion, we have noticed already? that all these 
three countries have been sheltered to an unusual degree by the 
inaccessibility of the local physical environment from challenges 
presented by the surrounding human environment. In other 
words, the inhabitants of all these three countries are well placed 
for withdrawing, if they choose, from the trammels of a regional 
society of which they find themselves members; and in the third 
chapter of the history of our Western Society the Swiss and the 
Dutch and the English have all in fact made efforts to shake them- 
selves free from the entanglements of Western international politics 
in order to concentrate their energies upon the task of finding 
original solutions for the general Western problem of the age. 

The surmounted the crisis of the 
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the German and Flemish city-states had succumbed, succeeded in 
maintaining their political freedom, in the Swiss-Burgundian War 
of A.D. 1474-7, against the nearest of the new Italianized Trans- 
pine Peters” Vis-d-is the Holy Roman Empire, the Swiss Con- 
federation secured de facto independence in A.D. 1499 and de jure 
independence in the Westphalian Peace Settlement of 1648. 

"The Dutch succeeded in winning their political freedom from the 


held at the moment when they embarked on this Continental 
adventure. In 1337 they had held Aquitaine; in 1453 they were 
left with nothing but Calais; and Calais went the way of all the 
other English possessions on the Continent in 1558. This experi- 
‘ence cured the English of Continental ambitions and then, in the 
next generation, they encountered the Continent in a still more 
disagreeable guise: not, this time, as a hazardous field for English 
military adventures in which England might burn her fingers, but 
as a formidable breeding-ground for aggressive Great Powers of 
supra-insular calibre which might use the Continent as a base of 
operations for bringing the island into political subjection, From 
the moment of Queen Mary’s marriage to King Philip of Spain in 
A.D. 1554 the English were confronted by this new Continental 
danger; and the danger was only banned, after a generation of 
warfare against heavy odds, by the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588. The triumph of that year confirmed the outlook 
which had been first induced in English minds by the humiliations 
of 1429-53 and 1558. From that time onwards until the General 
War of A.D. 1914-18, the avoidance, as far as possible, of Con- 
tinental political entanglements was accepted, without 
further question, as one of the fundamental and perpetual aims of 
English foreign policy." 

"Thus the same policy of withdrawal was adopted, in ther dif- 
ferent circumstances, by the English, the Dutch, and the Swiss; 
but these three local minorities in the modern Western body social 
were not equally well placed for carrying this policy out, though 
they were all better placed for this purpose than any of their neigh- 
aad iagi requis eme qualiteation in regard to Dii foreign policy ding 
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bours. In an age before the field of warfare had been extended to 
the air, the Swiss mountains were less effectually protective than 
the Dutch and English waters; and in an age before the invention 
of the steamship but after the invention of artillery, there was all 
the difference in the world between the breadth of a Dutch dyke, 
which was already too narrow to insulate Holland from the Con- 
tinent, and the breadth of the English Channel, which was still 
broad enough to make the British Isles an alter orbis. The Dutch 
were found out by their Continental situation when they emerged 
incurably exhausted from their forty years’ struggle (A.D. 1672- 
1713) against Louis XIV;! and thereafter, at the turn of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, both Holland and Switzerland 
were temporarily engulfed in the Napoleonic Empire? On the 


ing progress of those recent mechanical inventions which are 
largely the fruits of English ingenuity.» In this post-war age, the 
English Channel is no broader—in the subjective human terms of 


chaj ter that concerns us here is the last; and in that chapter the 
prelo insulation for some 
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In the competition for this role between the three minorities 
in question the English also had the advantage over the Dutch 
and the Swiss in another way. The Kingdom of England—and 
a fortiori the subsequent United Kingdom of Great Britain—was 
a state of large calibre on the traditional Transalpine scale. Indeed, 
in the eighteenth century, after the Union between England and 
Scotland in a.D. 1707, Great Britain, while by no means the largest. 
state in the Western World in point of sheer territorial magnitude, 
was by far the largest single area that had been consolidated into 
a really effective political and economic unity. And her political 
and economic unification on this large scale made Great Britain an 
admirable laboratory for solving the crucial Western problem of 
the day: the problem of finding ways and means of adapting to the 
original kingdom-state scale of the Western Society the latter-day 
city-state achievements. In this matter, both Holland and Switzer- 
land were at a disadvantage because both these states were really 
survivals of the abortive city-state cosmos—a régime which had 
been preserved in these two localities behind the shelter of dykes 
and mountains when it had perished in other parts of Western 
Christendom. ‘The Swiss Confederation and the United Nether- 
lands were virtually two local combines of city-states;! and, from 
the institutional standpoint, they were anachronisms in the modern 
Western World—in the same category as the two surviving Italian 
city-states of Venice and Genoa. They were incapable, a priori, 
of solving the problem of the age, because they themselves were 
constructed on the city-state basis and therefore on the city-state 
pattern, For these several reasons, it was not in Switzerland or in 
Holland but in England that the problem was eventually solved. 

‘The problem, as we have seen, was to emulate the social achieve- 
ments of the city-state régime in kingdom-states with a feudal 
heritage; and these achievements had been three in number: the 
substitution of a democratic for an aristocratic form of govern- 
ment; the substitution of a commercial and industrial for a purely 
agricultural economy; and the introduction of a new standard of 
business-like efficiency into the conduct of both economics and 
politics. All these achievements had now to be emulated on the 
Suprs-city-state scale of the feudal kingdom; and the accomplish- 
ment which was actually translated on to the larger scale most 
rapidly and easily was efficiency on the political plane. 

‘The first attempt to translate the accomplished political efficiency 
of the city-state on to a supra-city-state scale was made within the 
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city-state cosmos itself, It declared itself in a widespread move- 
ment to weld local clusters of city-states together into larger 
commonwealths which should be as solid and as enduring as their 
individual city-state constituents. This movement was particularly 
active in Italy. At the opening of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian Era, the North and Central Italian regions of Lombardy, 
Romagna, Tuscany, Umbria, and the Marches were partitioned 
between seventy or eighty city-states; or, in other words, there was 
a larger number of fully-self-governing states in one-half of Italy 
in A.D. 1300 than can be counted in 1935 in the whole World. On 
the other hand, by the time of Machiavelli’s death, in A.D. 1527, 
the number of sovereign states in the same Italian area had been 
reduced from seventy or eighty to ten, including the Papal Princi- 
pality. Switzerland and Holland are monuments of the spread of 
the same movement of consolidation, at a later date, to those por- 
tions of the city-state cosmos that lay beyond the Alps. But the 
‘Swiss and the Dutch were more successful than the Italians in one 
respect. Swiss and Dutch statesmanship succeeded in welding a 
number of city-states together into larger commonwealths without 
abandoning the democratic kind of government that was the soul 
of political life under the city-state régime; and though their city- 
state federal structure debarred the Swiss and the Dutch from 
going on to make those new experiments in democratic government 
that were eventually made by the English, the Swiss and the Dutch 
did avoid the loss of their hereditary form of political liberty. In 
Italy, on the other hand, the benefits of territorial consolidation 
were purchased at the price of a forfeiture of political liberty in 
a twofold sense. 

In the first place, when the seventy or eighty Italian city-states 
were welded together into ten agglomerations of seven or eight 
city-state units each on the average, the unification was not brought 
about here through the voluntary federation of the component 
‘states on an equal footing, but through the conquest and subjuga- 
tion, in each case, of half a dozen weaker city-states by some power- 
ful and domineering neighbour. The Grand Duchy of Tuscany 
was the outcome of the conquest of Fiesole and Volterra and 
Arezzo and Pistoia and Pisa and Siena! by Florence. The Venetian 
dominions on the Continent were built up by the imposition of 
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Venetian rule upon Treviso and Padua and Vicenza and Verona 
and Brescia and Bergamo. The Papal State was rounded off—or, 
in theory, reconstituted—by the political degradation of the former 
city-states of Bologna and Ferrara to the status and style of ‘the 
Legations’. There was, of course, a considerable variety in the 


dation 
qf Tay entailed the loss of political freedom; and in the second 
place the empire-building city-states—with the notable exception 
of Venice'—all paid for their dominion over their neighbours 
by the loss of their own domestic liberties before the process of 
empire-building was completed. The formation of these miniature 
Italian empires was contemporary with the rise of the Italian 
despots who were the miniature predecessors of a Transalpi 
Louis XI or Henry VII; and these two Italian political develop- 
ments were not only contemporary but were inter-connected. A 
city-state which had set its heart upon conquering its neighbours 
ould not accomplish this formidable ambition with the amateur 
instruments of a civic militia and a republican constitution. Im- 
perialism required a professional army of mercenaries; and a mer- 
cenary force required in its turn a despotic government with the 
twofold function of keeping the mercenaries in order and organiz~ 
ing the city’s resources to maintain them. Venice was the only 
Italian city-state that succeeded in building up an Italian empi 
without finding itself driven to place the Lives and fortunes ofits 
own citizens in the hands of an autocrat. 

‘This price which was paid in Italy for the reduction of the 
number of Italian states from seventy or eighty to ten was actuall 
paid in vain from the Italian standpoint; for the new Italian princi- 
palities, large as they were by comparison with the former Italian 
city-states, were still not large enough to serve the purpose of 
‘enabling them to hold their own against the Transalpine Powers. 
They might, perhaps, have held their own if the Transalpine Powers 
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had remained enveloped in their ancient feudal darkness without 
receiving any irradiation of Italian light; and there was possibly 
a period in the fourteenth century when the Duchy of Milan or 
the Commonwealth of Venice was capable of holding its owa 
against the House of Anjou or the House of Luxemburg. This 
theoretical equilibrium, however, was of short duration, if it ever 
really existed; for Italian political efficiency in the shape of Italian 
despotism proved to be the easiest of all Italian accomplishments 
to acclimatize in Transalpine Europe and to accommodate to the 
Transalpine scale; and before the end of the fifteenth century every 
one of the latter-day Italian principalities had been decisively out- 
classed in political strength by the new Italianized autocracies of 
Louis XI in France and Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain and 
Henry VII in England.* 

This propagation of Italian autocracy béyond the Alps was 
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Italy’s undoing; but it brought the Transalpine countries no equi- 
valent gain because this Italian political efficiency was only one 
Of the Talian accomplishments which Transalpine Europe had to 
assimilate, Transalpine Europe would not be laying hands upon 
the greatest political gift that Italy had to give her until she found 
for herself some equivalent of the Italian political democracy which 
Ttaly herself had already lost; and without the achievement of some 
kind of political democracy it was difficult for the Transalpine 
countries to emulate the Italian economic accomplishment of 
advancing from agriculture to commerce and industry. 

"The difficulty lay in the very nature of Society; for every social 
system is a coherent whole; and it is therefore inherently difficult 
to acquire any one part of an alien social system without acquiring 
the rest. In the natural evolution of the medieval Italian city-state, 
the growth of democracy and the growth of industry and com- 
merce had been complementary to one another. They had been 
synonymous with the political and the economic rise of the bour- 
geoisie; and no class can rise beyond a certain point in any one 
sphere of social life without rising simultaneously and propor- 
tionately in the others. In Italy, the old bourgeoisie began to 
decline in economic prosperity as soon as its political liberty had 
been taken from it by the new autocracy. On this showing, it was 
hardly likely that, when this Italian autocratic form of government 
was transplanted to the Transalpine kingdoms, a vigorous new 
‘Transalpine bourgeoisie would grow up under its shadow in com- 
munities that had remained till then predominantly agrarian and 
feudal. And, in the event, there was no such miraculous departure 
in the Transalpine countries from the regular order of Nature. 

In Spain, the autocracy of Ferdinand and Isabella grew in stature 
until it became the grander autocracy of Philip IL; and in France, 
in similar fashion, the autocracy of Louis XI rankled into that of 
Louis XIV; but two centuries passed without any creative political 
advance from autocracy towards democracy in either of these two 
‘Transalpine countries? In both Spain and France, the introduction 
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of the new Italian institution of despotic government caused thc 
traditional feudal institutions to atrophy, without evoking any new 
institutions to take their place. ‘The result was political stagnation ; 
and in this dead-alive political atmosphere it is not surprising to 
observe that the wealth of the New World did not save Spanish 
commerce and industry from decadence and that the govern- 
mental patronage of French commerce and industry under the 
administration of Colbert did not enable France to compete suc- 
cessfully on the economic plane with Holland and England.! It 
was in England that the problem of translating democracy from 
the city-state scale to the kingdom-state scale was successfully 
solved; and it was therefore in England thereafter that Wes 
‘commerce and industry first entered upon a new phase of activity 
On a scale that dwarfs the medieval commerce and industry of Italy 
or Flanders or the Hansa ‘Towns in the measure of the difference 
in calibre between a United Kingdom of Great Britain and an 
isolated city-state like thirteenth-century Florence or Venice. 

"For some reason, the introduction of the new despotism, which 
had a deadening political effect in Spain and France, had the oppo- 
site effect in England. In England it was taken as a challenge 
which demanded a response; and the English response was to 
breathe new life and import new functions into the traditional con- 
stitution of the Transalpine body politic which was an English as 
‘well as a French and a Spanish heritage from the common past of 
‘Western Christendom. 

One of the traditional Transalpine institutions? was the periodical 
holding of a parliament or conference between the Crown and the 
Estates of the Realm for the double purpose of ventilating grievances 
and obtaining a vote of supply for the Crown from the Estates as 
a quid pro quo for an honourable undertaking on the Crown's part 
that well-founded grievances should be redressed. In the gradual 
‘evolution of this institution of Parliament, the Transalpine king- 
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doms had discovered how to overcome their regional problem of 
material scale—the problem of unmanageable numbers and im- 

racticable distances—by inventing, or rediscovering, the legal 
Ration of ‘representation’. The duty or right of every person 
concerned in the business of Parliament to take a personal part in 
the proceedings—a duty or right which is self-evident in a polity on 
the scale of a city-state—was attenuated in these unwieldy Trans- 
alpine feudal kingdoms" into a right to be represented by proxy, 
and a duty, on the proxy’s part, to shoulder the burden of travel- 
ling, even from the extremity of the Kingdom, to the place where 
the Parliament was being held. 

"This feudal institution of a periodical representative and con- 
sultative assembly was well fitted for its original purpose of serving 
a5 a liaison between the Crown and its subjects in a feudal mon- 
archy. In particular, it enabled the Crown to raise larger revenues 
by consent, in exchange for concessions on matters of policy, than 
it could raise by mere insistence upon exacting its customary feudal 
dues. On the other hand, the medieval Transalpine Parliament was 
originally not at all well fitted for the task—to which it was success- 
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fully adapted in England in the seventeenth century—of under- 
taking the Crown's work instead of merely consulting with and 
bargaining with the Crown as to the manner in which the royal 

rogatives should be exercised. 

Between deliberation and diplomacy on the one hand and execu- 
tive action on the other there is a great gulf fixed. ‘The two lines 
of political activity demand, and evoke, quite different outlooks 

habits and capacities; and although the institution of Parlia- 
ment had become well established in Transalpine Europe in general, 
and in the Kingdom of England in particular, in the course of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, there was still no indication at 
the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that this Transalpine 
institution was capable of becoming the germ of a new form of 
self-government for bodies politic on the kingdom-state scale. In 
that generation, these things were hidden from the wise and pru 
dent! There is no inkling of the future course of Transalpine coi 
stitutional development in Machiavelli's otherwise penetrating 
studies of France and Germany;? and if the lynx-eyed Florentine 
iblicist had happened, in the course of his official career, to have 
Been sent on a diplomatio mission to England, we may doubt 
whether he would have divined the future even on the spot. In- 
deed, an Italian observer visiting England a hundred years after 
Machiavelli's day, in the early decades of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Eta, would probably have pronounced that the old- 
fashioned local institution of Parliament was destined to succumb to 
the newfangled Taian institution of autocracy in England as surely 
as in the other Transalpine countries. He would hardly have 
guessed that, before the century ran out, the English would have 
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Why was it that England took up, and met successfully, a chal- 
lenge with which no other contemporary Transalpine kingdom 
proved able to cope? Why did the Transalpine feudal monarchy 
grow into a constitutional monarchy in England when it gave way 
to an absolute monarchy in France? 

"It was because the English monarchy became national before it 
ceased to be feudal, at a time when the French monarchy still remained 
feudal only. When then the feudal element disappeared, as it ultimately 
did in both kingdoms, in England its place was taken by a government 
in which the Estates had already begun to share; in France there was 
‘no power in existence to the feudal monarchy but the uncon- 
trolled power of an absolute king. ‘The difference is owing to the regular 
participation of the Estates jland before the feudal monarchy dis- 
appeared—a participation which existed in that period of French history, 
arth one exception, only on the rare occasions of popular unrest, On 
the decline of Feudalism in France, there was no authority, and no body 
of men, politically prepared permanently to take over or even to share 
with the king in the centralized government that was replacing feudal 
decentralization. That place could be taken only by an authority that 
was at once centralized and national, and the only one then in existence 
to do it was a strong, national, but practically absolute monarch. To 
put it otherwise, in England there was participation and there was 
b eer while feudal conditions still remained, and therefore 

ien these conditions disappeared the strong centralized national power 
which emerged was one which retained the participation of the Estates. 
In France, since this participation had not begun during the period 
when feudal conditions flourished, so it could not continue when they 

to decline, and the feudal monarchy was replaced by one practi- 

ly, even if not theoretically, absolute. . . . The decisive factor in 

determining [the] results for England was the early centralization of 

administration—a centralization which came far sooner there than else- 

"where. Tt was this that made England the only Western country with 

a common law litle influenced by Rome, and this too ultimately made 
her a constitutional instead of an absolute monarchy.” 

These were the predisposing conditions that stimulated the 
English body politic to take up and meet successfully a challenge 
which the other Transalpine bodies politic scarcely attempted to 
face. Yet, even when full allowance for these favourable conditions 
has been made, the English achievement of pouring the new wine 
of Renaissance Italian administrative efficiency into the old bottles 
of medieval Transalpine parliamentarism, without allowing these 
old bottles to burst, is a constitutional triumph that can only be 
regarded as an astonishing tour de force. And this English con- 
stitutional tour de force of carrying Parliament across the gulf that 
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divides the conduct from the criticism of government was the 
poal at of craton which ma puto fo the, elem 

iety by the English creative minority during its period of with- 
drawal, This political invention provided a propitious social setting 
for the subsequent English economic invention of Industrialism.* 
"Democracy" in the sense of a system of government in which the 
executive is responsible to a parliament which is representative of 
the people, and ‘Indust in the sense of a system of machine- 
ction by ‘hands’ concentrated in factories to tend the 
‘machinery, are the two master-institutions that still dominate the 
life of the Western World in our age; they have come to prevail 
because they offer the best solutions which the Western Society has 
been able to find for the problem of transposing the achievements 
of the Italian city-state culture from the city-state scale to the king- 
dom-state scale; and both these solutions have been worked out for 
the Western Society in England in an age when England has been 
temporarily aloof from the general life of the Western World. 


What is to be Russia's Role in our Western History? 

In the contemporary history of the Great Society into which our 
Western Christendom has grown, can we again discern symptoms 
of that tendency to overbalance which is a symptom that the pro- 
cess of growth is still continuing? Now that the problems set to us 
by Italian solutions of earlier problems have received their English 
Diane, are these English colutions giving ree to new problems 
in their turn? We are already alive, in our generation, to two new 

to which we have been exposed by the triumph of 
Democracy and Industrialism in the current meaning of these 
terms. In particular, the economic system of Industrialism, which 
means local specialization in skilled and costly production for a 
world-market, demands the establishment of some kind of political 
world-order as a framework for the operation of Industrialism on 
its indispensable world-wide scale. And, in general, both In- 
dustrialism and Democracy demand from Human Nature a 
individual self-control and mutual tolerance and public-spirited 
co-operation than the human ‘social animal’ bas been apt to practise, 
because these new institutions have put an unprecedentedly power- 
ful material ‘drive’ into all human social actions. We shall have to 
consider these two challenges more closely when we come to 
estimate the future prospects of our Western Civilization.» In this 
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place, we will merely suggest, in this connexion, that these chal- 
enges which confront us here and now are not altogether different 
in kind from those which have confronted our own society and other 
societies in other times. Our purpose at the moment in reminding 
ourselves of our current challenges is not to investigate them for 
their own sakes but simply to observe whether they have yet evoked 
any fresh examples of the movement of Withdrawal-and-Return. 
"This observation is difficult to make, for the practical reason that 
these challenges themselves are very recent, so that any responses 
to them that may be on foot must ex hypothesi still be in a very 
rudimentary stage. We can, therefore, look for nothing more definite 
than inklings which may turn out to be false scents. Subject to this 
caveat, we may perhaps venture to speculate whether we have not 
here found an explanation of the present posture of Russian Ortho- 
dox Christendom, which has baffled us by its apparent self-contra- 
diction when we have attempted, at an earlier point in this Study, 
to analyse it in a different context. 
In the Russian Communist Movement, we have detected, under. 
a Westernizing masquerade, a ‘Zealot’ attempt to break away from 
the policy of Westernization which had been imposed upon Russia, 
two centuries before Lenin's day, by Peter the Great; and at the 
same time we have seen this masquerade passing over, willy nilly, 
into earnest, We have concluded that a Western revolutionary 
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movement which has been taken up by an unwillingly Westernized 
Russia as an anti-Western gesture has turned out, unintentionally 
and unexpectedly, to be a more potent agency of Westernization in 
Russia than any application of the conventional Western social 
creed; and we have tried to express this outcome of the latest phase 
of the social intercourse between Russia and the West in the for- 
mula that a relation which was once an external contact between 
two separate societies has been transformed into an internal ex- 
perience of the Great Society into which Russia has been in- 
corporated. Can we now go on to discern more clearly and define 
more closely what form this experience is taking? Can we explain 
the apparent contradiction of Communist Rassias simultaneous 
centrifugal and centripetal movement vis-à-vis the Western Society 
in the formula that Russia, while resigning herself to her incorpora- 
tion into the Great Society, is at the same time attempting to make 
a temporary withdrawal from the general life of the society in 
which she has been enrolled by force majeure; and that she is 
making this attempt to withdraw in order to play the part of a 
creative minority which will strive to work out some solution for 
the Great Society's current problems? If this is really the explana- 
tion of Russia's present course, it is not difficult to understand why 
it is that Russian minds are drawn in this direction; for a with- 
drawal in these circumstances and with this aim promises to give 
some satisfaction to two strong Russian desires. It satisfies the 
impulse, which the Russians have inherited from their own non- 
Western past, to escape from the Western toils; and it also holds 
out the prospect that if, after all, it proves impossible for Russia to 
break away permanently from her Western entanglements, she may 
at least make her return to the bosom of the Western Society in a 
creative role which will enable her to re-cast the general shape of 
Western life on a more or less Russian pattern. 


The Working of Withdratcal-and-Return in the Histories of Civiliza- 
tions 


Having now completed our survey of the withdrawals and returns 
of creative minorities, we may find ourselves able to establish what 
the general features of these movements are when a creative 
minority and not a creative individual is the protagonist.* 

+ There are, of course, creative individuals tthe Duck of al erative minorities, 
shepard human e : 
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‘The firststep in any group-movementof Withdrawal-and-Return 

is the extrication of the potentially creative minority from the 
general life of the society to which it belongs. This step may be 
accomplished in any on of several different alternative ways. The 
minority may be relieved of its entanglements against its own will, 
by force majeure, as the English were relieved of theirs on the 
Continent of Europe between A.D. 1429 and A.D. 1558. Or it may 
deliberately seck to shake off entanglements and fight with might 
and main to win its liberty, as the Dutch fought against the Spanish 
Hapsburg Power from A.D. 1572 to 1609 or the Lombards against 
the Hohenstaufen Power from A.D. 1158 to 1250 or the Athenians 
against the Spartan Power in 508-507 B.C. Or, having originally 
been extricated against its own will, it may come to realize that this 
dénouement has been a blessing in disguise, and may thereafter 
fight as vigorously to save itself from being involved in entangle- 
ments as it once fought to debar itself from being relieved of them. 
‘This has been the history of the English, who have resisted the 
‘successive attempts of a Philip II of Spain and a Louis XIV of 
France and a Napoleon to incorporate England into a Continental 
European empire as doggedly as they resisted the victorious efforts 
of a Joan of Arc to relieve England of the English empire which she 
had established on the Continent in the earlier chapters of the 
Hundred Years’ War. Or, again, the withdrawal may take the 
negative form of a persistent abstention, on the part of theminocity, 
from commitments which are being entered into by the majority of 
its neighbours—as when Athens, in the eighth and seventh and 
sixth centuries B.C., abstained from taking any part in the con- 
tem ‘movement of territorial expansion either along the Spar- 
tanline of conquering the territory of neighbouring Greek city-states 
or along the Chalcidian and Eretrian and Megarian and Corinthian 
line of conquering the territory of barbarians overseas. The alterna- 
tive forms of withdrawal are diverse, but in each case the result is 
the same. In each case the minority that undergoes the experience 
finds its energies set free from the pre-occupation of dealing with its 
neighboursin order toconcentrate theseenergies upon creative work. 
‘The second stage in the movement is the stage of relative isol 
tion in which creative work is performed ; and this stage is apt 
to fall into two distinct phases which may be called the originative 
phase and the constructive phase respectively. The first, ororigina- 
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tive, phase is a youthful age of poetry and romance and emotional 
upheaval and intellectual ferment; the second, or constructive, 
phase is a comparatively sedate and ‘grown-up’ age of prose and 
matter-of-fact and common sense and systematization; and the 
psychological transition between the two phases is sometimes 
abrupt. 

Tn Taian history this transition is apparent in the contrast in 
éthos between Dante (vivebat A.D. 1265-1321) and Boccaccio (vive- 
lat A.D. 1313-75); in English history in the comparable contrast 
between Milton (vivebat A. 1608-74) and Dryden (vivebat A.D. 
1631-1700); in Attic history in the contrast between the radical 
spirit of Athens before, and her conservative spirit after, the great 
Athenian disaster of 404 B.C. In the Athens of that generation, the 
transition from poetry to prose is registered in the change that 
comes over the style of the Athenian playwright Aristophanes. His 
latest extant play, the Plutus (produced in 388 2.0), i already more. 
akin to ‘the New Comedy’, which reaches its zenith a century later, 
than it is to Aristophanes’ own earlier work, which belongs un- 
mistakably to the same world of thought and feeling as the art of 
Aeschylus.! 

Approximately, we may say that in Attic history the originative 
phase lasts from the generation of Solon to the Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesian War and the constructive phase from that decisive catastrophe 
down to the generation of Alexander, by whose time the Attic 
‘education of Hellas’ has been put into an Isocratean shape in 
which it is ready for export to the ends of the Earth. In Italian 
history, the originative phase is represented in the field of politics 
by the democratic movement and in the field of art by the Tuscan 
School of painting, while the constructive phase is represented by 
the Venetian School and by the mastery of the despots, with their 
autocratic methods of administrative efficiency. In English history, 
the originative phase may be regarded as beginning with the ac- 
cession of Queen Elizabeth and as being divided by the Restoration 
from the constructive phase, which lasts from ‘the sixteen-sixties? 
to ‘the eighteen-sixties' and has to its credit such solid achievements 
as the foundation of the Royal Society and 'the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688" and the peopling of the North American Continent with an 
English-speaking population and The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire and the invention of de stram. engine 
and the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832 and the establishment 
of the Indian Empire and The Origin of Species (which was 

+ For an apprecition of the change in the outlook and Ethos of Aristophanes in the 
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published in 1859) and the invention of the British Commonwealth 
of self-governing nations (an invention which dates from the 
creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867). 

"The third stage in the movement of Withdrawal-and-Return is 
the return of the creative minority into communion with the general 
life ofthe society from which it has temporarily withdrawn in order 
to perform its work of creation. And the way for this return is pre- 
pared, as we have seen, by the transition, during the preceding 
stage of isolation, to a constructive from an originative phase of 
creative activity; for in this constructive phase the creator is really 
anticipating his return by giving his work a shape in which it will 
be possible for him to transmit it eventually to the non-creative 
majority when he enters into full social intercourse with them 
again. 

"The return, when it comes, is sometimes deliberate, as when 
Athens threw herself in 499 2.c. into the oecumenical conflict 
between Hellas and the Syriac universal state. In other cases it is 
involuntary, as when the Achaean Confederacy was forced in 228 
B.C., by its collision with Sparta, to allow itself once more to be 


of glory’ to find ‘the shades of the prison house’ closing around 
him; and it has to expect from the uncreative majority the hostile 
reception that awaits the Platonic philosopher when he re-descends 
into the cave.! 

‘The encounter between the minority and the majority when they 
meet again does in fact take the form of a challenge which is re- 
ciprocal. The returning minority challenges the uncreative majority 
to accept its own original solution of their common problem or 
else to take the consequences of continuing to confront the problem 
helplessly without finding any solution for it at all. Reciprocally, 
the majority challenges the minority to convert it to the new way of 
life which the minority has worked out for itself in isolation, or 
else to stand convicted, by ‘the acid test’ of experiment, of having 


* For the relevant passages from Wordsworth and Plato, see the 
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failed, after all, to discover a solution for the common problem that 
will actually work in the workaday world, If the minority does fail, 
upon its return, to convert the majority, then the whole of its move- 
ment of Withdrawal-and-Return is in retrospect, in the 
last act, as ineffective and abortive. On the other hand, if the 
minority, going out into the highways and hedges like the servant 
in the parable at the bidding of his lord, does compel the multitudes 
to come in," then the readjustment in the life of the majority which 
is required for the performance of this act of mimesis is sometimes 
so drastic that it can only take the form of revolution.* In any event, 
the reciprocal challenge is apt to produce all manner of friction and 
conflict and storm and stress; and in the most signal triumphs of 
creative minorities and creative individuals there is often a note of 


tragic irony. 

Sometimes the creator only wins his converts posthumously, 
after he has testified to the worth of his revelation by sacrificing his. 
life for its sake. 

“Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers killed them. 

"Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your fathers; for 
they indeed killed them, and ye build their sepulchres.’? 

In other cases, the creator only wins his converts indirectly, 
through the intervention of an intermediary. When Moses has led 
the Children of Israel out of the land of Egypt and out of the house 
of bondage,¢ and has shepherded them through the Wilderness, it 
falls not to Moses but to Joshua to lead them on into the Promised 
Land. When David has won the Ki of Israel and Judah for 
the House of Jesse, and has conquered Jerusalem from the Jebusites, 
and has prepared abundantly for the building of the Temple, it 
falls not to David but to Solomon to build it The poetry of 
‘Homer’ reaches the listener’s ear through the voice and hand of 
the rhapsodist, and the music of the composer of a symphony 
through the fingers or the lips of the executants. The Gospel of 
Jesus of Nazareth makes its grand conquest of the Hellenic World 
through its interpretation by Paul of Tarsus. And the successive - 
contributions which an Tekan and an English creativo minority 
have made to the growth of the Western Civilization have not 
passed into general currency until they have been filtered through a 
French medium, It was in a French version that the new culture 
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the Western World;'anditisina French version, again, that the Eng- 
lish invention of responsible representative parliamentary govern- 
ment has been spreading, in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, over the Old World and the New. 

t is indeed ironical that the prophet should be venerated by the 
children of his slayers and that the creator should depend on the 
propagandist for giving currency to creative work which the pro- 
Pagandist himself could never have originated. Yet the irony is 
only a cross light which falls upon the creative personality's ex- 
perience when it is regarded subjectively from the individual’ 
point of view; and as soon as we contemplate this experience in 
another aspect as one incident in that interaction between individual 
actors out of which the act of creation springs, we perceive that the 
sacrifice or effacement of the creator himself does conduce, in the 
nature of things, to the furtherance of the creator’s work. 

‘The canonization of the prophet by the children of his slayers, 
which is so ironical an outcome of the prophet's return from the 
prophet’s personal standpoint, seems almost a matter of course 
when we view it in the light of the normal psychology of the un- 
creative majority of Mankind. For familiarity breeds acquiescence 
as well as contempt; and the sheer passage of time may work 
potently towin acceptance for the martyr’s gospel by fructifying the 
outpoured blood which is ‘the seed of the Church’. 

Again, the effacement of the creator by the interpreter is a 
tribute, on the imitator's part, to the greatness of the creator's work. 
"The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life';! yet, just because this 
is true, it is also true that the miracle of creation which the spirit 
performs is ineffable and inimitable, whereas the deadening letter 
of the scribes stands out stiff and steady to be copied, however 
clumsily, by the novice's hand. 

A very prosaic illustration of the convenience of the letter as a 
medium of transmission is offered by the history of the spread of 
the institution of responsible "epresentative parliamentary govern- 
ment in the modern Western World. We have seen that this insti- 
tution is an English invention which has spread for the most part. 
in a non-English form. If we take a survey of the constitutions of 
the sixty or seventy fully-self-governing states which exist in our 
‘post-war’ World, we shall find that the great majority of them have 
acquired at least a tincture of parliamentarism, but that the particu- 
lar form of parliamentarism which is practised in the United King- 
dom—the country in which the institution was originally invented 
—is hardly current elsewhere except in half a dozen communities 
which have been brought into existence by British colonization and 
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which have continued to retain their political association with Great 
Britain as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Outside this British Commonwealth, hardly any of the present 
parliamentary constitutions of parliamentarily governed states are 
directly inspired by the British Constitution, which is the mother 
of the whole parliamentary system; the majority are copies of either 
the United States or the French or the Belgian or some other non- 
British constitution in which the principles of British parlia- 
mentarism have been embodied. 

Why have the great majority of the countries of the World pre- 
ferred to take their parliamentarism at second-hand, instead of 
drawing it from the fountain-head? When we put the question, the 
answer is obvious. ‘The American and French and Belgian consti- 
tutions have been the popular models because these are written 
constitutions set down in black and white on paper, so that any 
constituent assembly in any part of the World can imitate them— 
if only likewise on paper—by the simple procedure of purchasing 
a copy from a stationer and adopting the text a it stants with the 
mere substitution of ‘the Portuguese Republic’ for ‘the French 
Republic’ or ‘the United States of Brazil for ‘the United States of 
North America’. This cannot be done with the British Constitution, 
because this is an unwritten constitution which can only be mastered 
by making a long and close study on the spot of how it actually 
works, But why is the British Constitution left elusively unwritten, 
while the French and Belgian and American constitutions are set 
down plainly in black and white? When we ask ourselves this 
second question, we sce that the British Constitution is unwritten 
just because it is the living, growing, original, while the American 
and Belgian and French constitutions are written, and rigid, be- 
cause they are themselves copies of this British model; and the 
rest of the World has found it easier to make copies of copies than 
to make fresh attempts at copying the original itself. ‘This illustra- 
tion goes far to explain the interpreters role because it shows that 
the very creativeness of the creator may in itself be an impediment 
to the direct imitation of his work." 

So much for the third stage in our movement of Withdrawal-and- 
Return; but if the return of the creative individual or minority is 
duly consummated by the conversion of the uncreative majority, 
then this third stage has a sequel in which storm gives place to calm, 
conflict to pesce, and a sense of malaise to a sense of well-being. 

"In the development of single communities and groups of com- 
munities there occurs now and again a moment of equilibrium, when 

VThe same ilanration of the seme point is touched upon further in V. C Gi) (à 
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institutions are stable and adapted to the needs of those who live under 
them; when the minds of men are filled with ideas which they find 
completely satisfying when the statesman, the artist, and the poet feel 
that they are best fulfilling their several missions if they in deed 
and work and language the aspirations common to the whole society. 
‘Then for a while Man appears to be the master of his fate; and then 
the pı temper is one of reasoned optimism, of noble exaltation, 
fof content allied with hope, The spectator feels that he is face to face 
with the maturity of a social system and creed. ‘These moments are 
rare indeed; but it is for the sake of understanding them that we read 
history. All the rest of human fortunes is in the nature of an introduc- 
tion or an epilogue. Now by a period of history we mean the tract of 
years in which this balance of harmonious activities, this reconciliation 
Of the real with the ideal, is in course of preparing, is actually subsisting, 
and is vanishing away.” 

‘The particular moment of equilibrium that was in the historian’ 
mind when he wrote this eloquent and imaginative passage was 
the moment in the second period of our Western history at which the 
two institutions of the Papal Church and Feudalism were found 
satisfying by men and women in Western Christendom. We may 

equate this moment with those five years in the thirteenth 
century of the Christian Era when Saint Dominic and Saint Francis 
of Assisi and the Emperor Frederick II and Saint Louis King of 
France were all in the World together. And in the third period 
of our Western history we may possibly discern an equivalent 
moment in the eighteenth century between the end of the Wars 
of Religion and the beginning of the Wars of Democracy and In- 
dustrialism, when the Western World as a whole was finding satis- 
faction in the culture that had been broadcast through a French 
medium by the Italian Renaissance. If these two illustrations are 
apt, they both confirm the author's judgement that the moments of 
which he writes in this passage are not only rare but are also transi- 
tory. The Emperor Frederick II f, who is one of the most 
brilliant representatives of the medieval Western Civilization at its 
zenith, isa witness whose life-history proclaims that the equilibrium 
of his age was ephemeral; and the Papal Respublica Christiana, which 
was the master-institution of the age, and which Frederick assailed 
in vain, was to be disrupted by the new culture of the Italian city- 
states which in Frederick II's day were fighting as the allies of the 
Holy See against the House of Hohenstaufen. 

In truth, this moment of reconciliation between the real and the 
ideal, which is the sequel to a successful movement of Withdrawal- 
and-Return in the history of a society in process of civilization, is 
bound to be ephemeral a priori. The sense of well-being and the 

? Davis, H. W. C. Mediaeval Europe (London, no date, Williams & Norgate), p. 6, 
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sense of mastery which pervade Society at a moment such as this 
give an inkling of the happiness which Mankind would enjoy if it 
Were ever to attain the goal of human endeavours. But that goal will 
only be attained when the whole of Society has come to consist of 
individuals of the new species which is represented by the Saints 
alone in human history up to date. Ina society of Saints, well-being 
might endure because the crux of social relations might be over- 
come. But the Saints who have appeared in the World so far have 
only been able to transfigure Human Nature in their own per- 
sonalities and in those of the rare kindred souls who have risen to 
Sainthood through communion with the Saints by catching the 
divine fire. The Saints have not been able to evoke the creative 
change from Primitive Humanity to Sainthood in Mankind at 
large; and they have made their effect upon the uncreative majority, 
not by the direct kindling of creative energy from soul to soul, but 
by a resort to the primitive social drill which we have called 
mimesis. "This social expedient of mimesis is a ‘short cut’ and the 
resort to it is proof in itself that the goal of human endeavours has 
not yet been attained. The climber has not yet reached the ledge 
above him where he may hope to find rest. He is still in jeopardy 
on the face of the cliff; and here there is no rest for him; for unless 
he continues to climb on upward until he reaches the next ledge, 
he is doomed to fall to his death, either through a sudden 
step or through an arrest at high tension which entails the same 

in the end when the arrested climber's energies have been 
exhausted by the effort of keeping his position, 
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advance is rewarded by a very large increase in numbers, rather than 
because such advances are common. But if we consider any given evolu- 
tionary level, we generally find one or two lines leading up to it and 
dozens leading down.” 

Haud igitur leti praeclusa est ianua; for what is true of the evolu- 
tion of the Plants and the Birds is also true of the growths of 
civilizations, 

If a growing society is tempted to cling to some momentary 
equilibrium for fear of losing the happiness which the moment has 
brought, it will lose its life and its happiness into the bargain 
because the moment cannot really be prolonged. And the moment 
is inexorably transient because the gesture of mimesis that has 
conjured it up is only an improvisation which the remorseless test 
of Time exposes as something superficial and insincere. In the 
gesture of mimesis, the uncreative majority is making an outward 
movement of conformity and not an inward adaptation. Spiritually, 
the gulf between the majority and the minority remains unbridged. 
And if, in this situation, the creative minority and the imitative 
majority remain immobile face to face, it is not the imitative 
‘majority that will be ‘levelled up’ but the creative minority that will 
be ‘levelled down’, ‘The salt will have lost its savour; and Faust, 
in bowing down and worshipping the moment with his ‘Verweile 
doch! Du bist so schön?” will have delivered himself over into the 
power of Mephistopheles. 

We can now perceive that the reciprocal challenge which is the 
relation between minority and majority in the movement of With- 
drawal-and-Return resembles the movement of a walker’s legs 
when he is taking a step. The withdrawal of the minority is like 
the walker's action in lifting one leg while he keeps the other leg on 
the ground to give him his purchase for carrying the lifted leg for- 
ward. ‘The period of isolation corresponds to the time when the 
advancing leg is in the air; and the return corresponds to the 
moment when this leg returns to the ground. In the act of mimesis, 
the rear leg is trailing forward in its turn to catch up with the front 
leg, whose turn it now is to stay planted on the earth; and the sense 
of well-being is experienced in the moment when both legs are side 
by side and the muscular effort demanded of the walker is at its 
minimum. Yet if the walker seeks to prolong that easy moment by 
stopping his advance and coming to attention, he will not only fail 
to reach his goal and so stultify all the steps which he has taken 
already; he will also soon find that the stationary posture is more 
py ilem JB 8: The Ceo Bein Lona, Gre Co) 
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irksome and more fatiguing than a steady continuation of his ad- 
vance towards his objective. Fora single step—and a fortiori a half- 
step— isnot a complete or satisfactory movement in itl, A step 
is an incident in a journey; and each single step presupposes and 
i Iau another atl di aller has wasened Ue wha dance 
between his starting-point and his goal. 

‘The growth of a civilization is a succession of steps; and the gait 
of social progress is really not a walk but a run, for there are 
moments when both feet! are off the ground simultaneously. 
‘There are moments, that is to say, when a new creative minority 
has separated itself out from the rest of the body social and has 
begun to execute a new movement of Withdrawal-and-Return in 
response to a new challenge, before the body social which is thus 
being rearticulated and reinvigorated has yet completed the process 
of adopting by mimesis the rc to a previous challenge which 
has been worked out by an older creative minority in an earlier 
movement of Withdrawal-and-Return. In our own Western his- 
tory, for example, there was a time during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries when the now problem of transforming a locally 
self-sufficient agricultural society into an internationally inter- 
dependent commercial and industrial society was being worked out 
in the city-states of Northern Italy and Flanders while in Western 
Christendom at large the agricultural economic conditions and the 
corresponding feudal and ecclesiastical institutions, from which the 
rising city-states were already breaking away, were still in process 
of gaining ground and winning acceptance. And in the next chap- 
ter there was another time during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries when the new problem of translating the Italian inven- 
tions of Democracy and Industrialism from the city-state scale on to 
the kingdom-state scale was already being worked out in England 
while the Western World at large was still engaged in assimilating 
those other elements in the Italian city-state culture which were 
capable of being translated as they stood on to the larger scale with- 
out being remodelled.* 
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It will be seen that this periodic movement of growth, in which 
the solution of one problem gives rise to a new problem even before 
it has secured a general acceptance for itself, is a plain instance of 
that alternating rhythm of Yin and Yang which we have studied 
already in another connexion.! We have first put our finger on the 
pulse of this rhythm in observing the contrast between the static 
condition of extant human societies of the primitive species and the 
dynamic movement of those societies of another species that are in 
process of civilization. In the particular sequence of Challenge- 
and-Response and Withdrawal-and-Return in which the two known 
species of human societies have their place, we are only in a position 
to observe a single pulsation: the impulse that has launched a small 
number of human societies out of the Yin-state attained by Primi- 
tive Humanity into the Yang-activity in quest of a goal which the 
Saints themselves only dimly and fitfully apprehend. In going on 
to study the process by which civilizations grow, we have now re- 
discovered in this process the alternating rhythm of Yin and Yang; 
but this time the rhythm is tuned to a shorter ‘wave-length’, and 
we are able to observe it in a number of examples which extend 
over two or three successive pulsations each. 
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to take a glance at the differentiation in character between one 
growing civilization and another which the process of growth 
brings with it. 

III. DIFFERENTIATION THROUGH GROWTH 
We have now completed our investigation of the process by 
which civilizations grow, and, in the several instances which we 
have examined, the process ‘appears to be one and the same. 
Growth is achieved when an individual or a minority or a whole 
society replies to a challenge by a response which not only answers 
the particular challenge that has evoked it but also exposes the 
respondent to a fresh challenge which demands a fresh response 
on his part. And the process of growth continues, in any given 
case, so long as this recurrent movement of disturbance and 
restoration and overbalance and renewed disturbance of equili- 
brium is maintained. ‘This is the process of growth as we 
observed it in a comparative study of a number of cases; but, 
although the process may be uniform, the experiences of the 
various parties that undergo the process are not the same. 
The variety of experience in confronting a single sequence of 
common challenges is manifest when we compare the experiences of 
the several different communities into which any single society is 


evident that the differentiation is cumulative. The longer the series 
of recurrent Challenge-and-Response-and-Challenge, the greater 
the progressive differentiation in the experiences of the parties con- 
cerned. And if the process of growth thus gives rise to differentia- 
tion within the body social of a single growing society, where the 


successive challenges to which the parties are subjected arecommon 

to all these parties, then, a fortiori, the same process must differen- 

tate one growing society from another, since the series of Chal- 

lenge-and-Response-and- Challenge through which the growths of 

different societies are achieved are not identical but separate and 
1 See 1. B Gi), voi pp 12-6 above, 
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diverse. Thus the growths of civilizations entail a progressive 
differentiation between the experiences of one growing society and 
another; and we have now to consider what the implications of 
this differentiation of experiences may be. Does variety of 
experience produce, in its turn, a variety of outlook and aptitude 
and éthos? 

In the matter of ri one signal example of a variety that is 
traceable to a variety of experience has engaged our attention 
already. Our first step entering upon this Study of History was 
to tak account of the relativity of historical thought;" and, in 

this characteristic of historical thought empirically in the 
work of our own contemporary Western historians, we came to 
the conclusion that the outlook of Western historians in our time 
bas ‘been om guverned by the modern Western versions of ‘Industrial- 
’—the two master-institutions which the 
Western World has rown up in the most recent chapter of its 
history in the process of working out its responses to the dominant 
challenges of the age.* In this connexion, we observed that the 
historians of this society in this particular age have 
been apt to view tle histories of all societies fa all ages fum the 
Industrial and Democratic angles of vision; and we came to the 
conclusion that this local and temporary standpoint has given our 
historians a false perspective, not only for studying the histories of 
all other societies beside our own; but even for studying the 
history of our own society in its earlier chapters, before the modern 
Western versions of ‘Industrialism’ and ‘ ocracy’ were worked 
out. Here, then, in the domain of historical thought, we have one 
clear case in which the variety in the experience of different civiliza- 
tions is reflected in a variety of outlook. Are there other cases of 
the kind? 

‘A conspicuous case presents itself in the domain of Art. For 
while the concept of the relativity of historical thought is an un- 
familiar idea which has to be explained and justified, the concept 
of unique artistic styles that can be apprehended by direct aesthetic 
intuition is an accepted commonplace. There is nothing new or 
startling or paradoxical in the proposition that every civilization 
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creates an individual artistic style of its own; and, if we are attempt- 
ing to ascertain the limits of any given civilization in any dimen- 
sion, either spatial or temporal, we find, as a matter of fact, that 
the aesthetic test is the surest as well as the subtlest. 

For example, a survey of the successive artistic styles that have 
prevailed in Egypt brings out the fact that the art of the ‘pre- 
dynastic age’ is not yet characteristically Egyptiac, whereas the 
Coptic art has discarded the characteristically Egyptiac traits; and 
on this showing we are able to establish the ‘Time-span of Egyptiac 
history, from the birth to the dissolution of the Egyptiac Society, 
more accurately than we can establish it by any other method of 
measurement. By the same aesthetic test, we can establish the 
respective dates at which the Hellenic Civilization emerged from 
beneath the crust of the Minoan Society and at which it dis- 
integrated in its turn in order to make way for the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization to rise to the surface. Here, too, Art speaks. 
in clearer accents than either Politics or Economics. The aesthetic 
test, again, enables us to establish, with some assurance, the dis- 
tinction between an ‘apparented’ Sinic Society, with an art that 
was indigenous, and an ‘affiliated’ Far Eastern Society with an art 
that owed its individual style to an Indo-Hellenistic inspiration. 
By the same test, we can distinguish the chapters of Indic history 
that precede from those that follow the Hellenic intrusion upon 
the Indic World. In the spatial dimension, likewise, the style of 
the Minoan artifacts which our modern Western archaeologists 
have brought to light enables us to ascertain the geographical 
extension of the Minoan culture at different epochs with approxi- 
mate accuracy, though the history of this Minoan Civilization is 
known to us exclusively through the archaeological record without 
any reinforcement in the shape of written documents or oral tradi- 
tion—so true it is that “if these should hold their peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out 

“The individuality of artistic style is indeed so profound that it 
sets its imprint upon the simplest and crudest works of craftsman- 
ship. The chiselling of a stone or the moulding of a brick or the 
texture and varnish of a potsherd is capable of bearing testimony 
to the existence of the culture that fashioned it with as clear a voice 
as the masterpiece of a great poet or the life of a great saint or the 
career of a great statesman. 

"The phenomenon of Style springs from the nature of the Macrocosm. 
It expresses the fundamental symbolism (Ursymbol) of a ion 
(Kultur). . . . [And] in the historical panorama of any given civiliza- 
tion there is only room for one single style, which is the style of that 
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civilization itself. . . . A masterpiece of the purest Renaissance, like the 
courtyard of the Palazzo Farnese, is actually nearer—immeasurably 
nearer—to the vestibule of x pitsanapa the arar x 
Magdeburg Cathedral or to the i-cent ut 

‘mensions than itis to Epio at Prastum or to the Brock. 
theum. There is the same relation between Doric and Ionic; and that 
is why Ionic columns can enter into a combination with Doric archi- 
tectural forms which is just as complete as the combination of late 
Gothic and early Baroque in St. Lawrence at Nuremberg or the com- 
bination of late Romanesque and late Baroque in the beautiful upper 
portion of the West Choir at Mainz. And this is also why our eye is 
still only just beginning to distinguish, in the Egyptiac Style, the 
respective contributions of “the Old Kingdom” and "the Middle King- 
dom’ tributions which correspond respectively to the Doric-Gothic 
uth of a style and to its Ionic-Baroque age, and which, in Egyptiac 
story, rr ‘one another with complete harmony in the 
semantic of all works of art of any greatness from the time of the 
Twelfth Dynasty onwards.” 

In the light of the evidence which we have marshalled for our- 
selves, we may be disposed to agree with Spengler when he main- 
tains in this passage that every society in process of civilization 
creates a unique and unmistakable artistic style of its own. But if 
we accept ‘the view that every civilization has its individual outlook 
and aptitude and éthos in the domain of Art, this conclusion raises 
a further question; for civilizations—as we shall find when we 
come to study their contacts with one another in Space and in 
‘Time*—are wholes whose parts all cohere with one another and 
all affect one another reciprocally. If, therefore, it is acce] that 
every civilization has a style of its own in the domain of Art, we 
have to inquire whether the qualitative uniqueness which is the 
essence of style can appear in one single domain of social life with- 
out pervading all the parts and organs and institutions and func- 
tions and activities of the whole body social. 

‘Spengler answers this question with an emphatic negative; for 
he maintains that the relativity which we have recognized in the 
domains of Art and of Historical Thought is also recognizable in 
the domains of Mathematics and of Physical Science; and he even 
imports his dogma of relativity into the Kantian Categories of 
"Thought in general, and into the realm of Ethics into the bargain. 

"There is not and cannot be any such thing as Number-in-Itself. 
"There is a plurality of worlds of numbers because there is a plurality 
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of civilizations. We find an Indic, Arabic, Hellenic, and Western type 
of numbers; and each type is something individual and unique from. 
the foundations upwards; each is the expression of a different sensation. 
of the Universe; each is the symbol of a validity which, even in the 
Scientific sense, is strictly limited; each is the principle of an 
ment of the statically existent (des Gewordnen) which reflects the inner- 
most essence of a unique soul and of no other soul but this: the soul, 
that is to say, which is the centre of just this civilization and no other. 
Ie follows that mathematics are not singular but plural... . Number as 
conceived in and through the spirit... bears witness not to a universal 
but in each case to a quite specific Humanity. Accordingly, when a new 
system of mathematics arises, its style depends entirely upon the parti- 
cular civilization in which it has its roots and upon the particular kind 
of human beings in whose minds it is thought out. . . <! 

"There is no Physical Science without unconscious pre-suppositions 
which it is the scientific researcher's power to control. More- 
over, these pre-suppotitions can be traced back to the earliest days of 
the civilization—the days in which it first awakened to consciousness, 
The existence of a physical science implies the previous existence 
a religion. In this matter there is no distinction between the Catholic 
and the Materialistic view of Physical Nature: they are both statements 
of the same creed in different words. Even the atheistic presentation 
of Science has religion in it: modern mechanics are a reproduction of 
Christian dogmas, point for point. No science is mere system, law, num- 
ber or ent; every science is also an historical phenomenon, and 
as such itisaliving organism which realizes itself in the thoughts of human 
beings and is governed by the destiny of a particular civilization. In 
the science of modern Physics there is an historical as well as a logical 
necessity. Tt is not only a matter of intellect; it is also a matter 2 
‘The notion of a universally valid Science which is true for all 
de Lean of da Kant nly that the f 

“In the [concept of the a priori assumes not or the form 
of al medal ecd ir herbie but so tat ip ental for all 
human beings. In consequence, he has entirely overlooked a circum- 
stance of inestimable importance (the main reason for this lapse being 
his failure to test his thought by reference to any mental resources or 
any intellectual standpoint except those of bis own time). The point 
in ‘question is the variation in degree of this "universal validity”. 
While there are certain factors in Thought which are no doubt valid 
over a wide range and which are at least ostensibly independent of the 
civilization or the century to which the thinker belongs, there is also, 
"underlying all Thought, another necessity, in respect of the forms of 
"Thought, which is of quite a different kind: the necessity to which a 

capaciy as a member of one particular 
"Fre categories of Thought, Life, and 


are as various as the physiognomies of 


tions 


human being is subject in 
civilization and no other. 
Consciousness of the Us 
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by 

some particular mental form or idea; and they have as little knowledge. 
of their own intellectus iioeyncrasies ss they have of other peoples 
perceptions of “redness” or “yellowness common system of 
symbols which is especially characteristic of Human Speech fosters the 
ilusion that there i an identity of inner life and an identical picture 
of the Universe. (In reality] the great thinkers of the individual civiliza- 
tions are comparable in this to victims of colour-blindness who 
do not realize their own condition and who therefore each make merry 
over their neighbours’ mistakes. . . ." e 

"There are exactly as many systems of morality as there are civiliza- 
tions. In this matter no one has a free choice. In the activity of every 

inter and musician there is assuredly some factor, of which the artist. 
Fimelf is never conscious, which nevertheless governs from the outset 
the semantic of his works and distinguishes them from the artistic per- 
formances of all other civilizations; and it can be stated with equal 
assurance that every manifestation of life by any human being who 
belongs to any civilization is stamped from the outset—a priori, in the 
strictest Kantian sense—with an idiosyncrasy which goes far dee} 
than any conscious judgement or endeavour and which ia recognizable, 
by its style, as belonging to a particular civilization, The individual 
may behave morally or immorally, “well” or "badly", in terms of the 

imordial moral sense of his own civilization; but the form of his 

wviour is not a matter of personal choice. Every civilization has its 

own ethical standard; and the validity of this standard begins and ends 

with that civilization itself. There is no such thing as a universal 
human ethic,’? 

In the foregoing series of passages, in which Spengler carries his 
dogma of relativity from the domain of Art into almost every other 
domain of social life, there is a magnificent logic; and an English 
empiricist might find this German transcendental a formidable 
antagonist if he were rash enough to challenge him to a tourna- 
ment with his own German weapons. If we admit that there are 
qualitative differences between the styles of different civilizations 
in the domain of Art, and also admit that every civilization is an 
indivisible whole consisting of parts which’ are interdependent 
‘With one another, then it is certainly difficult to refute Oswald 
Spengler’s logic by counter-syllogisms, But an empiricist will be 
inclined to reply by approaching the same problem from a different 
angle. He will begin by submitting that the attribute of absolute 
and all-pervasive qualitative individuality, which Spengler ascribes 
to each and every society of the species Civilizations, carries with 
it the implication that a civilization is something qualitatively con- 
stant and therefore static; and this would mean, in Spengler's own 

* Spengler, op. cit, vol i, p. ast. å Spengler, op. cit., vel. i, p. 471 
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metaphysical terms, that civilizations belong to the realm of das 
Gewordnes, and not to the realm of das Werden: a consequence 
which is in contradiction with Spengler’s own doctrine! and with 
the empiricist's own observation, 

"The empiricist will go on to point out that a civilization, as he 
observes it ‘in real life’, is not a static thing but a dynamic process 
or movement or élan: an endeavour to create something Super- 
human out of primitive Human Nature. He may be prepared to 
contemplate the possibility of a specific difference of character 
between the raw material and the eventual work of art which the 
demiurge is striving to fashion out of it; for experience reveals 
what is tantamount to a specific difference between primitive or 
ordinary Human Nature and the nature of the Saints who are 
Superman’s heralds and forerunners ? and from this experience we 
may infer, a fortiori, that ‘the first man Adam was made a living 
soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit’, and that ‘the 
first man is of the earth earthy, the second man is the Lord from 
Heaven'? But how can we accept. the conclusions of logic when 
it ascribes this specific individuality—this absolute qualitative dif- 
ference, not only from all primitive societies but also from one 
another—not to saints or to supermen but to civilizations, when 
these civilizations are nothing but alternative and parallel and. 
philosophically contemporary efforts to move on from das Ge- 
teordnes—from the accomplished fact of Human Nature—to an- 
other nature, superhuman or divine, which is the unattained goal 
of human endeavours: the goal towards which ‘the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth’ + Ifa civilization is a movement from one 
kind of being to another, and is not a thing in itself, then surely 
it cannot be absolutely constant and self-consistent; and if it is 
a representative of a species, then surely, again, it cannot be abso- 
Tutely nique. Logic or no logi, we cannot follow Spengler a9 
far as this. 


On the other hand, we shall probably feel that he is opening up. 
an interesting line of inquiry on firmer ground when he interprets 
the variety of social style as arising not from a difference of essence 
but rather from a difference of emphasis. 

“We talk of the habitus of a plant—by which we mean the specific 
‘outward appearance that belongs to this plant alone, and the character 
and the style in which it presents itself in the realm of static existence 
and spati extension (in den Bereich des Gewordnen und Ausgedehnten), 
iura Aat e eere ota pae mn 
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whereby every plant is distinguished, in every one of its parts and at 
mre ilie supe ol iu e, rim the representatiees of all other species 
This notion is so important or the study of physiognomy that T propose 
to apply it to the great organisms of History and to sp: the habitus 
Of de Taie, thc Egypte or the Hellen Civilization or History or 
Mentality. A vague sense of the conception is already to be found under- 
lying the notion of Style, and we are merely clarifying this notion and 
giving it greater depth if we talk of the religious, mental, political, social, 
and economic style of a civilization, or, in general terms, of the style 
of a soul. This habitus of conscious being, which covers sentiments and 
thoughts and bearing and behaviour in the life of an individual human 
creature, has a wider scope in the life of entire civilizations. In this 
sphere it embraces the total expression of Life in its hig her manifesta- 
tions: for example, the choice of particular branches of Fine Art (the 
choice of sculpture in the round and fresco-painting by the Hellenes, 
and the choice of counter-point and oil-painting in the West) and the 
decisive rejection of other branches (the rejection of sculpture by the 
Arabs). tyle of a civilization reveals itself again in a penchant 
towards esotericism (Indic) in contrast to a penchant towards publicity 
(Hellenic); or a penchant towards the spoken word (Hellenic) in contrast 
to a penchant towards the written word (in the Sinie World and the 
est)" 


‘This interpretation of the variety of social style as the outcome 
of a differentiation in penchant or bent or trend or emphasis will 
carry conviction to the empirical student of history, because he 
willfirid it borne out by actual examples ‘in real life 

‘The Hellenic Civilization, for instance, displays a manifest 
tendéncy towards a predominantly aesthetic habitus (to borrow 
Spengler's terminology). This Hellenic tendency to view life as 
a whole in distinctively aesthetic terms is illustrated by the well- 
known fact that the Ancient Greek adjective cAós, which properly 
denotes what is aesthetically beautiful, is employed indiscriminately 
to stand in addition for what is morally good. In other words, in 
the Hellenic Society the emphasis upon the aesthetic outlook has 
become so strong that the moral outlook has been confounded with 
it on the showing of the Ancient Greek vocabulary. 

‘The Indic Civilization, again, as well as the ‘affliated’ Hindu 
Civilization, displays an equally manifest tendency towards a habi- 
tus which is predominantly religious, 


“One general observation about India may be made at the outset. 
Here more than in any other country the national mind finds its 
favourite occupation and full expresion in religion, “This quality is 
geographical rather than racial, for it is possessed by Dravidians as 
much as by Aryans. From the raja to the peasant most Hindus have 

? Spengler, op. cit., vol. i, p. 156. 
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an interest in theology and often a passion for it. Few works of art or 
literature are purely secular: the intellectual and aesthetic efforts of 
India, long, continuous and distinguished as they are, are monotonous 
inasmuch as they are almost all the expression of some religious phase. 


When we come to our own Western Civilization, we find no diffi- 
ing our own bent or bias. It is, of course, a penchant 
a concentration of interest and effort and 
ability upon applying the discoveries of Natural Science to material 
is through the ingenious construction of material and social 
clockwork (material engines such as steamships and motor-cars 
and sewing-machines and wrist-watches and fire-arms and bombs; 
and social engines such as parliamentary constitutions and military 
mobilization systems). We are acutely—and, to-day, no longer 
complacently—aware that this is our Western bent; but we are 
possibly apt to under-estimate the length of the time during which 
our Western energies have been flowing in this direction. 

‘We sometimes talk as though our Western ‘Machine Age’ were 
no older than the modern Western Industrial Revolution which 
began little more than a century and a half ago; and it is true, as 
we have seen in another connexion,? that less than two centuries 
and a half ago the polite society of Holland and England (which 
were the two most commercially-minded Western countries of the 
day) was disgusted at the base mechanic éthos of Russian Peter. 
Peter the Great, however, was manifestly a lusus Naturae; and the 
disgusting impresion which he made upon the sensibilities ofa 
Bishop Burnet and a King William III as a barbarian whose bar- 
barism was accentuated and not redeemed by his amazing but 
unedifying mechanical talent is precisely the impression which 
Homo Occidentalis himself has usually made upon the children of 
other civilizations since very early days. This is how Homo Occi- 
dentalis was regarded in China and Japan in the earlier decades of 
the nineteenth century of the Christian Era; and he was regarded 
in just the same way in the Orthodox Christian World eight cen- 
turies earlier when he burst upon the East Roman Empire in the 
First Crusade. Anna Comnena’s description of the cross-bow— 
‘a barbarian weapon which is entirely unknown to the Hellenes" 
might serve, mutatis mutandis, for a description of a modern 
‘Western rifle from the pen of a nineteenth-century Confucian 
literatus. The Byzantine authoress brings out the ingenuity of 
construction and length of range and power of penetration and 
deadliness of effect of this Western lethal weapon, and sums it up 
sah Eit Si Char Hind and Bio (Londen vi, Are 3 vola), vli 
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as ‘a really devilish contrivance’. There are a number of other 
symptoms that indicate how early this mechanical trend declared 
itself in Western history. Clock-work, for example, in the literal 
sense, appears to have been invented in the Westin the same century 
as the cross-bow;? and in the thirteenth century of the C 

Era Roger Bacon, within the bosom of the Western Society, was 
as notable a forerunner of the ltterday Homo Occidentalis 
Mechanicus as the alien Peter Alexeyevich four centuries later. 

It is even possible that the first stirrings of our Western mechani- 
cal activity may be discerned at a much earlier date, when the 
‘apparented’ Hellenic Society was still in being and the ‘affliated? 
Western Society was only in gestation, awaiting the hour of it 
birth. It is at any rate one of the curiosities of history that the 
sole instance of the application of mechanical invention to practical 
economic life which appears to be recorded in Hellenic annals had 
its locus in Gaul: a region which was not incorporated into the 
Hellenic World until its latter days, and which always remained 
on its fringe, but which has been the homeland and heart of the 
Western World in every age of the Western Civilization. This 
Gallic apparatus—the existence of which is attested in the first 
century of the Christian Era, and again in the fourth—scems 
‘rudimentary’ and ‘clumsy’ to the modern Western scholar* when 
he studies the original accounts of it at second-hand with the 
masterpieces of modern Western mechanical ingenuity in his mind 
as a standard of comparison. Yet if we consider this labour-saving 
appliance in its Hellenic environment and appraise it on a Hellenic 
standard from a Hellenic standpoint, we shall be inclined to regard 
it as being almost as great a portent in the Roman Empire as the 
genius of Peter Alexeyevich was in Holy Russia. We feel ourselves 
here in the presence of something profoundly alien from the Hel- 
lenic genius. Is it fanciful to see in this ‘rudimentary’ and ‘clumsy” 
Gallic reapit chine a precocious pre-natal manifestation of the 
Western bent? 

At any rate, however far it may or may not be possible to trace 
our Western mechanical trend back towards the origins of our 
Western history, there is no doubt that a mechanical penchant is 
as characteristic of the Western Civilization as an aesthetic penchant 

1 Tè pè olv ris rldyypas spbyua rowíri» dere, de bres barpóno 
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is of the Hellenic Civilization or a religious penchant of the Indic 
and the Hindu. And in our comparative study of the ive 
differentiation between growing civilizations we are. Bal me 
ranted in going on one step farther than this. With all circum- 
spection, we may possibly venture to suggest in certain instances 
that this or that interest or aptitude or activity which manifestly 
plays an important part in the history of some one particular 
civilization is in some sense the counterpart of some other intereat 
or aptitude or activity which appears to play a corresponding role 
in the history of another particular pho biais cus 

It may be suggested, for example, that our modern Western 
sensitiveness to ugliness in moral action when it takes the form of 
cruelty, coupled with our obtuseness to ugliness in visual form 
when it takes the shape of a modern Western industrial area, is 
not only inverse to, but is also in some sense equivalent to, or 
compensatory for, the obtuseness to cruelty which was coupled, 
both in medieval Italy and in ancient Greece, with an acute 
sensitiveness to ugliness in the field of vision. 

"It is often said that the modern man has entirely lost the Greek love 
of beauty. This is, I think, untrue, and unjust to our present civiliza- 
tion, unlovely as it undoubtedly is in many ways. It is curious that 
modern critics of the Greeks have not called attention to the aesthetic 
obtuseness which showed itself in the defective reaction of the ancients 
against cruelty. It was not that they excluded beautiful actions from 
the sphere of aesthetics; they never thought of separating the beautiful 
from the good in tais way. But they were not disgusted at the torture 
of slaves, the exposure of new-born children, or the massacre of the 
population of a revolted city, "The same callousness appears in the 

talian cities at the Renaissance; Ezzelino was a contemporary of 
the great architects and painters. I cannot avoid the conclusion that it 
is connected in some obscure way with the artistic creativeness of these 
two closely similar epochs. "The extreme sensibility to physical suffering 
which characterizes modern civilization arose together with Industrial- 
ism, and is most marked in the most highly industrialized countries. 
Tt has synchronized with the complete eclipse of spontaneous and 
unconscious arte production, which we deplore in our tine The 
ex ion of this extreme susc: leness must be left to psychologists ; 
SRT am convinced that we have here a case of transfered aesthetic 
susceptibility. We can walk unmoved down the streets of Plaistow, but 
Wwe cannot bear to see a horse beaten. The Athenians set up no 
Memorials, but they tortured save ii in their lew-oourts and sent 
their prisoners to work in the horrible galleries of the Laureion silver- 
mines.”* 

On the same line of thought, it may be suggested that the 

? Inge, W Re, in The Legacy of Greece (Oxford 1921, Clarendon Pres), pp» 39°49. 
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luxuriance of Religion in India corresponds in some sense to the 
luxuriance of Politics in Europe. 

“Hinduism has often and justly been compared to a jungle. As in the 
jungle every particle of soil seems to put forth its spirit in vegetable life 
‘and plants grow on plants, creepers and parasites on their more stalwart 
brethren, so in India art, commerce, warfare, and crime, every human 
interest and aspiration seek for a manifestation in religion, and since 
men and women of all classes and occupations, all stages of education 
and civilization, have contributed to Hinduism, much of it seems low, 
foolish and even immoral. The jungle is not a park or garden. What- 
‘ever can grow in it, does grow. The Brahmans are not gardeners but 
forest officers, To attempt a history or description of Indian creeds 
‘seems an enterprise as vast, hopeless and pathless as a general account 
of European politics. As for many centuries the life of Europe has 

itself in politics, so for even longer ages the life of India, 
‘which has more inhabitants than Western Europe,’ has found expression 
in religion, speculation, and philosophy, and has left of all this thought 
a voluminous record, mighty in bulk if wanting in dates and events. 
And why should it chronicle them? ‘The truly religious mind does not 
care for the history of religion, just as among us the scientific mind 
does not dwell on the history of science? 

Or, again, we may follow Spengler when he suggests that the 
art of sculpture in the round, with the human figure as its theme, 
corresponds, as the master-art of the Hellenic Civilization, to the 
art of music in the West, where it is music and not sculpture that 
has played the leading role. 

Spengler distinguishes an ‘Apollinean’ and a ‘Faustian’ group 
of arts which he regards as being characteristic of the Hellenic and 
the Western Civilization respectively. 

‘In the Apollinean group, which includes vase-painting, fresco- 
painting, bas-relief sculpture an architecture based on ranks of columns, 
the Attic Drama and the dance, the central point is the sculpture. of the. 
naked statue. The Faustian group, on the other hand, gravitates round 
the ideal of pure spatial Infinity; and its central point is to be found 
in counter-point music. From this central point outwards, fine-spun 
threads extend into all fields of mental life and weave themselves into. 
the infinitesimal system of mathematics, the dynamic system of physics, 
the Catholicism of the Society of Jesus and the Protestantism of the 
Enlightenment, the modern machine-technique, the credit system and 
the dynastic-social organization of the State—a stupendous sum of 
spiritual self-expression. 

"The nearer the [two] civilizations have approached towards their 
complete self-realization, the more decided has been their leaning to- 
wards an art of inexorable symbolic ety. From [the generation 
ai Ehe population of India (about 31 miliona) is larger than that of Europe without 

2 Bln, Sir Charles: op. cie, vol. ii, p. 266. 
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of Bach and Handel] onwards, music-—and this a pure instrumental and 
not a vocal music—becomes the Faustian art par excellence. The corre- 
sponding artistic crisis occurs in Hellenic history about the year 470 B.C., 
‘when the last of the great fresco-painters, Polygnotus, yields the pri- 
macy, once and for all, to his pupil Polyeleitus—yields it, that is to say, 
to the art of statuary. 

"With this music and this sculpture the goal is attained. A pure 
symbolia of a mathematical stringency has now become posible, That 
i the meaning of the Canon (Polycleitur's work on the proportions of 
the human body); and Polycleitus's Canon has its analogue in the canon 
of counter-point which was established by Polycleitus’s Western "con- 
temy ?' Bach. In clarity and intensity of pure form, these arts 
attain the acme and the final term of achievement. We may test this 
by comparing the tone-body (den Tonkirper) of the Faustian instru- 
mental music, and within this again the stroke-body (den Streichkirper), 
‘and in Bach's music the body of the wind-instruments (which operates 
as a unity) as well, with the body of Attic statues. We may likewise 
compare the two things that are called “figures” by Haydn and by 
Praxiteles respectively: that is to say, the figure of a musical theme and 
the figure of an athlete. The use of the word "figure" itself is borrowed 
from mathematics and it reveals the fact that this goal, which has now 
been attained at last, has been found in a union of the artistic with the 
mathematical spirit. In music and in sculpture, the analysis of Infinity 
and the Euclidean geometry have each apprehended its own respective. 
ask, its specific problem of numbers, with complete clarity. The 
greatest masters of these mathematical systems are contemporaries of 
the great masters of these thoroughly mathematical arts. It will be 
recollected that, at an earlier point in this work, mathematics has been 
described as an art and the great mathematician as an artist and a 
visionary. ‘The explanation now lies before us. The mathematics of 
Beauty and the beauty of Mathematics can no longer be distinguished 
from each other. "The Infinite Space of musical tones and the Pure Body 
of marble or bronze are a direct interpretation of that which has spatial 
‘extension and static existence (des Ausgedehnten und Gescordnen). 

respectively to Number conceived as Relation and to Number 
conceived as Mass. Both in fresco-painting and in oil-painting, the 
relevant laws of proportion and perspective yield no more than a bare 
intimation of mathematical system. On the other hand, the two latest 
and strictest arts (ie. statuary and music] are mathematics. Counter- 
point and the statue-canon alike are absolute worlds of numbers. In 
These worlds, laws and formulas are enthroned. At this height of attain- 
‘ment, the Faustian and the Apollinean art are both manifested in their 
completeness,” 

"This is perhaps as far as we can follow out the differentiation 
which accompanies the growth of civilizations without losing our 
way in a maze of fantasy. We have explored far enough to have 
alpes. ish pp. aog. See farther de whole of the chapter nied 
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established the fact that a differentiation of some kind does take 
place; and thus we have returned, at the close of this third part 
of our Study, to the point from which we started at the beginning 
of the first part, when we dwelt upon the fact that in any age of 
any society all social activities, including the study of history itself, 
are governed by the dominant tendencies of the time and the place. 
Yet if we were merely to dwell on this point once again, we should 
be ending this part of our Study on a false note; for, as we have 
observed in our critique of the concept of Race,? the variety that 
is manifested in Human Nature and in human life and institutions 
is a superficial phenomenon which masks, without impairing, an 
underlying unity. 

We have compared our civilizations to rock-climbers;? and on 
the showing of this simile the several climbers, though they are 
certainly separate individuals, are also all representatives of a single 
species and are all engaged upon an identical enterprise. ‘They are 
all attempting to scale the face of the same cliff from the same 
starting-place on a ledge below towards the same goal on a ledge 
above. The underlying unity is apparent here; and it again 
if we vary our simile and think of the growths of ci in 
terms of the Parable of the Sower. The seeds which the sower 
sows are separate seeds; and every grain has its own different 
destiny. Some fall by the wayside and some fall upon stony places 
and some fall among thorns (the breakdowns, and disintegrations 
of the unsuccessful civilizations will engage our attention in the 

of this Study that follow next). It is only a residue that falls 
into good ground and brings forth fruit. Yet the seeds are all of 
one kind, and they are all sown by one sower in the hope of 
obtaining one harvest. And even the seeds that are devoured by 
the fowls or scorched by the sun or choked by the thorns are 
serving the sower's purpose, as well as the seeds which bring forth 
fruit an hundredfold. The differentiating Yang-movement of 
growth is leading towards a goal which is a Yin-state of integration. 
For ‘ilayhi marji ukum jami'an’ ‘to Him return ye every one’. 
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THE 'CONDUCTIVITY' OF NOMADISM AS ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE DIFFUSION OF LANGUAGES 


‘Tur high social ‘conductivity’ of both the Steppe and the Sea is 
particularly well brought out by some of the phenomena of the 
geographical distribution of languages. 

It is a well-recognized fact that a seafaring people is apt to 
spread its own language round all the coasts of any sea or ocean in 
which it has made itself at home. Ancient Greek navigators once 

ut the Greek language into currency round the whole circum- 
ference of the Mediterranean, and their Modern Greek successors 
sil keep Greek alive round the narrower compass of the Aegean. 
‘The prowess of Malayan seamanship has propagated the Malay 
family of languages as far as Madagascar on the one hand and the 
Philippines on the other. And, in the Pacific, the Polynesian 
language is still spoken with extraordinary uniformity throughout 
‘an archipelago that extends from Fiji to Easter Island and from 
New Zealand to Hawaii, though many generations havenow elapsed 
since the vast spaces of "estranging sea" which separate these Pacific 
islands from one another were regularly traversed by Polynesian 
canoes. Again, it is because ‘Britannia rules the waves’—or did 
rule them for a century or so—with a world-wide thalassocracy that 
English has latterly become a world-language with a currency from 
China to Peru. This ‘conductive’ effect of maritime navigation in 
propagating languages over wide areas with rapidity and ease is 
notorious; but it is perhaps not so commonly recognized that the 
same ‘conductivity’ is also one of the properties of the Nomadism 
of the Steppes. 

"This property of Nomadism can be verified by examining the 
ographical distribution of four living languages, or families of 
inguages, which are all very widely disseminated in the world of 

our day: namely Berber, Arabic, Turkish, and Indo-European. 

"The Berber languages are spoken to-day by the Nomads of the 
Sahara (i.e. the African section of the Afrasian Steppe) and also by 
the sedentary peoples along the northern and southern ‘coasts’ of 
the Sahara, in the Maghrib and in the northern fringe of the 
Nigerian and Senegalese Sudan. It is natural to infer that the 
northernmost and the southernmost branches of tis family of 
languages were propagated into their present domains by Saharan 
Nomads, s speaking Berber as their mother-tongue, who trespassed, 
in times past, out of the Desert into the Sown. 
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Again, Arabic is spoken to-day not only in the Arabian section 
of the Afrasian Steppe but on its northern coasts, in Syriaand ‘Iraq, 
and on its southern coasts, in the Hadramawt and the Yaman, and 
on its western coasts, in the Basin of the Nile, from the Delta up to 
the Sudanese Jazirah. More than that, the Arabic language has 
spread still farther westward—trespassing here upon the Berber 
family’s domain—until it has reached the North-African coast of 
the Atlantic and the northern shore of Lake Chad; and in this 
instance we happen to have an historical record of how the propaga- 
tion of Arabic across the whole breadth of Northern Africa was ac- 
complished. We know that this was the work of Arabic-speaking 
Nomads—the Banu Hilil and the Banu Sulaym—who, by the 
deliberate policy of the Fatimid Caliphate, were first transplanted 
from the North Arabian Steppe to Upper Egypt and were then let 
Joose upon North-West Africa about the middle of the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era.! 

If we look next at the present distribution of the Turkish lan- 
guages, we can infer with assurance from the linguistic map that 
their original centre of distribution must have been the Eurasian 
Steppe. Turkish dialects are spoken to-day throughout a solid 
block of Central Asian territory extending from the east coast of the 
Caspian to the Lob Nor and from the Northern escarpment of the. 
Iranian Plateau to the western face of the Altai, with a fringe of 
outlying enclaves in the regions round about: in Azerbaijan and 
Anatolia; in the Crimea and the Dobruja; in Western Siberia and 
Bashkiristan; and, far away to the north-east, in the Basin of the 
Lena, where the Yakut dialect of Turkish survives to show that 
‘Turkish-speaking peoples must once have occupied not only, as 
now, the western but also the eastern half of the Eurasian Steppe 
which now constitutes Zungaria and Mongolia and Manchuria. 
‘The inference is that the Turkish family of languages was pro- 
pagated over its present domain by Turkish-speaking Eurasian 
‘Nomads; and this inference from the linguistic map is of course 
proved correct by our historical records. 

"This explanation of the present distribution of the Turkish 
family of gives the key to the present distribution of 
the Indo-European family, which (as its name implies) is now so 
strangely sundered into two isolated geographical groups: one 
domiciled in Europe and the other in India and Iran. The present 
Indo-European linguistic map becomes intelligible if we assume 
that the languages of this family were originally propagated by 
‘Nomads who were tenants of the Eurasian Steppe before the pro- 


2 See Gautier, E F.: Let Side Obes du Mage (Paris 1927, Payot), pp. 385-905 
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tors of the Turkish languages made themselves at home there. 
jurope and Iran both have 'seaboards' on the Eurasian Steppe, 
and this great waterless ocean is the natural medium of communi- 
cation between them. This explanation of the present Indo-Euro- 
pean linguistic map is confirmed by the researches of our modern. 
Western archaeologists, who have recently discovered the records 
of now extinct Indo-European languages which were once current 
on another ‘seaboard’ of the Eurasian Steppe, in the Tarim Basin. 

We can fortify the foregoing evidence for the ‘conductivity’ of 
Nomadism by an instance in Tropical Africa and another instance 
in North America. 

It 18 one of the well-known curiosities of Tropical African 
sociology that, among the African Negro peoples, there is a violent 
contrast between the extreme linguistic uniformity which is 
characteristic of one part of their habitat and the equally extreme 
linguistic diversity which is characteristic of another part. From 
Uganda and Kikuyu to Basutoland and Kaffraria, over a span of 
more than thirty degrees of latitude, the African Negroes all speak 
dialects of the one great Bantu family of languages. On the other 
hand, in the Sudan (in the widest sense of the term, in which it 
covers a belt of territory stretching right across Africa from the 
western foot of the Abyssinian Plateau to the Guinea Coast), a 
different language, with no discernible affinity to the neighbouring 
languages, is spoken in every district and, in some districts, in 
almost every village? In the Sudan, the rare lingue franche, e. 
Haussa and Fulani, are apt to be of at least alien origin. 
This contrast which the linguistic diversity of the Sudan presents 
both to the uniform Bantu area on the south and to the uniform 
Berber and Arabic area on the north is a phenomenon which de- 
mands explanation; and the most obvious explanation is to be 
found in the fact that the Bantu-speaking and Fulani-speaking 
peoples, like the Imoshagh and like the Badawi Arabs, are by origin 
Frock-breeding Nomads, whereas the Sudanese Negroes are seden- 
tary agriculturists. 

‘A parallel case in North America is the contrast between the 
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narrowness of the geographical domain of the Mayan language and 
the vast extent of the Nahuan-Shoshonean group of languages (the 
group to which the Aztec language belongs). The Nahuan-Sho- 
shonean family ranges from Idaho to Costa Rica;! and we know 
that these languages were propagated, not indeed by stock-breeding 
Nomads, but by equally mobile tribes who made their livelihood 
on the North American prairies by hunting. 


g. 

"Thus the ‘conductivity’ of Nomadism and of Seafaring accounts 
for a number of the most conspicuous examples of the wide geo- 
graphical diffusion of languages Indeed, the examples are so 
conspicuous that, although the number of instances is not really 
large, we have mistakenly come to regard wide distribution as the 
normal state of affairs which can be taken for granted, and narrow 
distribution as something exceptional which requires explanation. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE OCCASIONAL ERUPTIONS OF THE 

NOMADS OUT OF THEIR OWN DOMAIN ON THE STEPPES 

INTO THE ADJOINING DOMAINS OF THE SEDENTARY 
SOCIETIES ROUND ABOUT THEM 


IN our inquiry into the life of the Nomadic Civilization, we have 
seen that Nomadism involves two kinds of movement which are 
quie tne, and are infact in sharp contrat to one another, 

ough they are frequently confused in the popular notion of what 
Nomadism is. 

"The normal movement of a Nomadic community or horde is a 
regular movement of a cyclic kind in which the horde never tres- 
passes beyond the limits of a definite range but keeps moving per- 
petually within these limits—coming round again and again to each 
particuler station on this range periodically. Since the economic 
incentive which keeps the Nomad on the move is the necessity of 
extracting out of his range the utmost pasturage obtainable for his 
flocks and herds by taking advantage of the local seasonal variations 
in the vegetation of the Steppe, it follows that the period of the 
Nomad's cyclic movement is the year-period ; that the geographical 
direction of the movement is alternately south to north in spring and 
north to south in autumn; and that the geographical extent of 
the Nomad’s range runs from hundreds into thousands of miles in 
its north-and-south extension—the area required by any given 
horde being determined by the ratio between its head of cattle and 
the pastoral resources of its range, both in their totality and in their 
local distribution between the different seasonal stations. This 


‘This other movement occurs at intervals, not of twelve months, but 

of decades or centuries; it is at first sight difficult to discern any 

regular periodicity in it; its direction is as often as not from east to 

‘west or from west to east, in contrast to the normal northward 
? See Part HL A, pp. 7, 14 and 16, above 
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movement in spring and southward movement in autumn; and the 
distances traversed by the Nomads in this occasional movement are 
out of all comparison with the range of the normal seasonal move- 
ment. In the occasional movements of this second kind, a Nomad 
horde is apt not only to trespass out of its own recognized range on 
to the ranges of its Nomadic neighbours, but actually to burst out 
of the Steppes altogether and to flood over the fields and cities of 
the sedentary societies on the further side of the border between 
the Desert and the Sown. 

"These occasional migrations or eruptions of the Nomads, right 
out of the Steppes, have of course affected the lives and fortunes and. 
histories of the sedentary societies round about much more pro- 
foundly and sensationally than these have been affected by the 
Nomads’ regular annual movements within their own domain; and, 
since the history of the Nomads has been written almost entirely by 
observers belonging to one or other of the sedentary societies with 
which the Nomads have happened to collide, these violent erup- 
tions have come to be regarded as the characteristic manifestations 
of Nomadism, though really they are exceptional interludes in a 
round of annual movements which are regular in time, limited in 
‘geographical range, and intrinsically peaceful in character. 

‘The impact of these Nomad eruptions upon the lives of the 
sedentary victims is so catastrophic that the sedentary observers 
have been inclined to postulate a demonic force of will and strength 
of purpose in the Nomads to account for such vast effects upon the 
sedentary societies’ fortunes. In opposition to this popular view, 
we have suggested, in passing,! that these eruptions are not, as a 
matter of fact, the spontaneous expressions of the Nomads’ human 
initiative, but are all produced mechanically by the action upon the 
Nomads of either one or other of two alternative external forces: 
either a pull exerted by one of the sedentary societies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Steppes, or else a push exerted by the climate of 
the Steppes themselves. 

Evidently this proposition requires proof; and the first step to- 
wards putting it to the test is to tabulate a5 many of the historic 
eruptions as we can ascertain from the surviving records. 

In setting out to compile this table, there are several obvious 
considerations which we must keep in mind. 

In the first place, the eruptions which we shall be entering on our 
list are not all precisely comparable with one another from the 
sociological standpoint. At one end of the social scale there are 
migrant hordes, like the [pseudo-] Avars who burst out of the heart 
of the Eurasian Steppe into the Hungarian Alföld in the second 

3 See Part IIL. A, p 15, above. 
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half of the sixth century of the Christian Era, who have been so 
utterly uprooted before the moment when they break into the his- 
Sil record that the whereabouts of ther previous ranges is 
quite unknown. Then there are others, like the Magyars, who 
burst into the same Alföld at the close of the ninth century of the 
Christian Era, whose previous ranges may be conjectured! but 
cannot be ascertained with certainty. ‘There are others again, like 
the Banu Hilal and the Banu Sulaym, who migrated out of Arabia 
into Africa in the eleventh century of the Christian Era, or like the 
various hordes of Calmucks who migrated out of the western 
ofthe Mongolian Plateau in all directions o the Obi, to the Volga 
and to the Kuku Nor—during the first half of the seventeenth 
century, whose previous ranges are on record but who lost touch 
with their former homes when once their migration was under way. 
The migrations of the Calmucks and the Banu Hill, like those of 
the Magyars and the Avars, were mass-movements in which the 
migrants brought their flocks and their herds and their women and 
their children with them. On the other hand, the eruption of the 
Calmucks' kinsmen the Mongols or Tatars in the thirteenth century 
of the Christian Era was only secondarily a displacement of popu- 
ation and was primarily a military operation carried out by a horde. 
which extended its domain principally by means of imposing its 
political dominion upon other peoples.* ‘The Mongols had a fixed 
capital in Mongolia at Qaragorum (besides the subsidiary capitals 
which they established in, or on the fringes of, the conquered 
countries); and they depended upon the secretarial and administra- 
ive abilities of the Nestorian and Manichaean and Buddhist 
Uighurs in the Central Asian oases, as well as upon the strength of. 
their own right arms. Among the Primitive Muslim Arabs who 
burst upon the Roman and Sasanian Empires out of the Arabian 
Peninsula in the seventh century of the Christian Era, there was 
likewise an association between Nomads and oasis-dwellers, but in. 
this case the merchants of the city of Mecca and the husbandmen 
of the oasis of Medina were the dominant partners, and the Badu 
went into action under their command. Finally, in the Palmyrene 
eruption of the third century of the Christian Era, which was 
an abortive anticipation of the Muslim Arab eruption of the 
Seventh century ^ the patricians of the Palmyrene city-state, whose 
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magnificent public buildings represent the antithesis of the Nomadic 
life, so completely eclipsed their Nomad satellites that it is perhaps 
doubtful whether this particular eruption ought to find a place in 
our table at all. 

‘Another pertinent consideration is that the dates which we assign 
to these eruptions are bound to be more or less arbitrary on several 
accounts. 

For one thing, the border between the Desert and the Sown is 
not a fixed line which can be crossed at a single step at a precise 
moment which can be timed with a stop-watch. It is not a boun- 
dary line but a transitional zone; and both the location of this zone 
and its breadth are perpetually changing in accordance with changes 
in the local social or the local climatic conditions. Then, again, the 
sensational eruptions will often be found to D been preceded and 

for by long continuing and perceptible " 
psi e oi fated over te eror ofthe Roman 
and Sasanian Empires in the seventh century of the Christian Era 
had been heralded during the preceding two hundred years by the 
Arabs whose seepage into the Arabian borderlands of the Roman 
and Sasanian Empires had given rise already, before Muhammad's 
birth, to the Ghassanid Arab and the Lahmid Arab Principality on 
ground that had been under direct Roman and direct Sasanian 
administration at an earlier date. Again, the Saljüqs, who flooded 
over the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and burst into the East Roman Empire 
in the eleventh century of the Christian Era, had been heralded by 
the Turkish slaves and freedmen who, since the ninth century, had 
been making themselves the masters in Baghdad and in Samarra 
and in the provinces. At the same time, there have been a certain 
number of Nomad outbreaks which have taken their victims as 
completely unawares as the most malign of the eruptions of Vesu- 
Menken the en ge pee bolts ir the blue includes not 
only the impacts of the Avars, Magyars, and Mongols upon Europe, 
but also the outbreak of the Muslim Arabs from Arabia in spite 
of the seepage which had been giving warning of its imminence 
during the preceding two centuries. These sudden explosive dis- 
charges of Nomad invaders out of the Desert into the Sown seem 
to be peculiar to those Nomads who have succeeded in acquiring 
a certain amount of sedentary technique and organization from the 
oasis-dwellers in their midst, and whose outb: are in the nature 
of military operations rather than migrations en masse. At least, 
this conclusion seems to emerge from a comparison of the thir- 
teenth-century eruption of the Mongols with the seventeenth- 
century eruption of the less sophisticated Calmucks, or a com- 
parison of the seventh-century eruption of the Primitive Muslim 
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Arabs either with the pre-Muslim seepage or with the subsequent 
eruption of the Banu Hilal. The tide of Nomad invasion also seems 
to acquire its greatest impetus when it is flooding up one of those 
gulfs of the steppe-ocean that penetrate into the interior of the 
sedentary world around, just as the physical tides of the sea attain 
their greatest velocity and mount to their greatest heights within 
the confines of the estuaries of tidal rivers. In the physiography of 
the Steppe, the most notable estuary of the kind is, of course, the 
bay which opens between the northern coast of the Caspian and the 
southern limit of the ‘forest-fleece’ of the Urals; for this bay runs 
due westward from that point, along the north shore of the Black 
Sea and the north bank of the Danube, through more than thirty 
degrees of longitude, till it comes to an end at last at the Iron Gates. 
In the reckoning of dates, we have also to take account of the fact, 
referred to already, that our extant records of Nomad eruptions are 
almost all derived from the sedentary peoples into whose domains 
the Nomads have burst, so that we have usually to be content with 
ascertaining the date at which this or that horde crossed this or that 
sedentary society's threshold, without our being able to discover 
precisely where and when the movement which has burst across 
this threshold in full swing originally took its start and gathered its 
momentum in the depth of the Steppe—in the absence of any 
sedentary observer on the spot who might have noticed and re- 
corded this first phase. For practical purposes, we have to date 
these eruptions by the moments at which they burst across one or 
other of the different sectors into which we may conveniently divide 
the vastly long border between the Steppes and the surrounding 
sedentary territories. And, in many cases that are extremely perti- 
nent and important, our records only begin at stagesin the Nomads’ 
penetration of the sedentary world which are two or three 
removed from the original line at which the invaders began to tres- 
upon alien ground and left their native haunts behind them, 
in other words, we have not only to dissect the border between the 
Desert and the Sown into a number of distinct sectors, but on some 
of the most frequently and most energetically violated frontiers we 
have to distinguish between a series of thresholds or limina, in 
échelon one behind the other, which the Nomad trespassers are apt 
to cross successively before the cumulative effect of the resistance 
which they encounter ultimately counteracts their momentum and 
brings their invasion to a halt. 
Tentatively, we may divide the frontiers of the Eurasian Steppe 
into six sectors and the frontiers of the Afrasian Steppe into nine, 
‘The first sector of the Eurasian frontiers extends between the 
mountainous base of the Korean Peninsula on the east and the 
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Khingan Range on the west; and the eruption of Nomads on this 
sector out of the Steppe into China may be dated by their suc- 
cessive passages of three thresholds or limina: first, the Pale cover- 
ing the Liaotung Peninsula; second, Shanhaikwan (the Chinese 
Thermopylae); and, third, the watershed between the Hwangho 
Basin and the Yangtse Basin. 

"The second sector extends from the western slopes of the Khin- 

Range to the Pamir Plateau via the Tien Shan; and here the 

ist threshold is marked by the line of the Great Wall of China, 
while the second threshold falls into three sub-sectors, according 
to whether the invaders who have passed the Wall then fall upon 
the eastern plain of North China, or upon Tibet, or upon the Tarim 
Basin.t On the sub-sector where the second threshold is marked. 
by the western edge of the North-China Plain, there is a third 
threshold (identical with Threshold (ii) of Sector T) at the water- 
shed between the Hwangho and the Yangtse, and a fourth at the 
watershed between the basins of the Yangtse and the West River 
on the one side and the river-systems of Indo-China on the other. 
"This fourth threshold was actually crossed by the Mongols about. 
seventy years after their passage of the Great Wall. 

‘The third sector extends from the Pamir. to the east coast of the 
Caspian Sea; and here the first threshold is the border between the 
Dasht-i-Qipcháq and the oases of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, while 
the second threshold is the northern escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau. Eurasian Nomad invaders of South-Western Asia who 
succeed in mounting the Iranian Plateau and then crossing it may 
either turn south-eastward and descend upon the plains of the 
Panjab, or turn south-westward and descend upon the plains of 
"Iráq, or turn north-westward and reach the Plateau of Anatolia, 
"Thus, on this sector, the third threshold is divided into three sub- 
sectors which are geographically remote from one another; and a 
still greater distance divides the several sub-sectors of the fourth 
threshold of this Pamir-Caspian sector a fortiori. The third thres- 
hold in the Panjab leads to a fourth threshold at the line of the 
Ganges and to another fourth threshold at the north-western foot 
of the Plateau of Maharashtra; and the third threshold in 'Iriq 
leads to a fourth threshold on the verge of Syria and Egypt. Both 
Egypt and Maharashtra may seem, at first sight, inordinately re- 
mote, not only from one another, but from their common first thres- 
hold ‘along the line between the Caspian and the Pamirs. Yet 
Nomad invaders who have once crossed this original line have 


2 The Tarim Basin, of course, is left uncovered by the western terminus of the Wall; 
but, Tr rcm imas in toy the tno of Cine over aga te Nomad a 
extended beyond this point, north-westward, to Hami and Urumchi. 
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penetrated simultaneously, on more than one occasion, to Egypt in 
the one direction and to Maharashtra in the other. The Aryas in 
the first half of the second millennium 8.¢. (who broke upon Egypt 
as the Hyksos) and the Turks in the first half of the second millen- 
nium of the Christian Era (who reached Egypt as the Mamlüks and 
India as the Slave Kings) are two cases in point.! 

‘The fourth sector, which extends from the north coast of the 
Caspian to the southern end of the fores ead Ural is compara 
tively short; but the shortness of the front is compensated for by 
the depth of the steppe-gulf, beyond this front, which assists any 
horde that crosses the first threshold on this sector to push on 
readily and rapidly to a second, third, and fourth threshold. On 
this sector, the first threshold is marked by the line of the River 
Emba and the second by the line of the River Volga. A horde 
which succeeds in crossing the Volga has the choice between three 
lines of advance. Either it may push straight on across the Don and 
occupy the steppe between the west bank of the Don and the eastern 
face of the Carpathians; or, without crossing the Don, it may turn 
southward and occupy the Ciscaucasian Steppe—to be pushed, 

‘haps, eventually, right round the eastern end of the Caucasus 
Range into the steppes of Azerbaijan; or, in the third place, it may 
ascend the course of the Volga and lodge itself in the northern bay 
of the Steppe where the Volga is joined by the Kama. Thus the 
second threahald on this front splays out into three sub-sectors: 
the Don-to-Carpathians sub-sector, the Caucasian sub-sector, and 
the Volga-Kama sub-sector. The Don-to-Carpathians sub-sector 
of the second threshold leads on, in its turn, to three choices of a 
third threshold. A horde which is in occupation of the Don-to- 
Carpathians Steppe may either turn south and enter the Crimea, or 
it may turn south-west and occupy Wallachia, or it may make its 
way across the Carpathians and ensconce itself in the basin which 
contains the Hungarian Alfóld. Finally, a horde which has occu- 

ied Wallachia may cross the Danube and occupy the Basin of the. 
River Maritza or even the Basin of Thessaly. 

‘The fifth sector of the frontiers of the Eurasian Steppe extends 
from the Urals to the Altai and has a single threshold which ap- 

ximately coincides with the line of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
Peeween Sverdlovsk (Yekaterinburg) and Novo- Nikolayevsk. 

‘The sixth and last sector extends from the Altai to the Kningan, 
and approximately coincides with the present frontier between the 
Soviet Republic of Outer Mongolia and the U.S.S.R. 

* For the identity of the tack ofthe Aryas and the Turks on the Pamirt-Carpian 
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Before passing on from the Eurasian to the Afrasian Steppe, we 
may observe that the Eurasian Steppe is engirdled by a ring of de- 
tached and more or les outlying enclaves of steppe country which 
have sometimes played an important part in the history of Nomad 
eruptions out of the main body of the Eurasian Steppe because, in 
these enclaves, the Nomads have found new homes after their own 
hearts, in which they have been able to go on leading the Nomadic 
life under favourable conditions in the very midst of an alien seden- 
tary world. The most famous of these enclaves is the Alföld or 
Puszta of Hungary. Others are the Dobruja or Scythia Minor be- 
tween the right bank of the Danube, in the penultimate reach in 
which it flows south-and-north, and the coast of the Black Sea; the 
Basin of the Maritza and the Basin of Thessaly; the Axylon or 
treeless high steppe at the centre of the Anatolian Plateau; the 
Steppe of Azerbaijan, in the lower basin of the Rivers Aras and 
Kur; the Dasht-i-Lat or salt desert at the centre of the Iranian 
Plateau ; the Basin of Seistan; the Thar or Indian Desert (which is 
sociologically an enclave of the Eurasian Steppe, though it belongs 
to the Afrasian Steppe physiographically); the Kuku Nor Basin in 
North-Eastern Tibet; and finally the so-called ‘Eastern Gobi’, on 
the eastern side of the Khingan Range, which has been the mustering 
place for the Nomads who have invaded China on the sector be- 
tween the Khingan Range and Korea. 

‘Turning now to the frontiers of the Afrasian Steppe, and number- 
ing our sectors continuously—since, in the study of Nomad erup- 
tions, the two great steppes have to be treated as one whole—we 
may take, as the seventh sector in our series, the Lower Euphrates 
front of the Arabian portion of the Afrasian Steppe, On this Lower 
Euphrates front, the first threshold is the line of the Euphrates 
itself; the second is the south-western escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau; and the third is the northern escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau. (All these three thresholds were passed, in succession, by 
the Primitive Muslim Arabs.) 

The eighth sector is the Upper Euphrates front, which has one 
threshold—marked by the line of the river between Hit and Jarabis 
—leading over into an outlying enclave of the North Arabian 
Steppe in the Jazirah. 

‘The ninth sector is the Syrian front of the Arabian portion of the 
Afrasian Steppe, with its first threshold along the border between 
the North Arabian Steppe and Syria, from Jarabis on the Euphrates 
to 'Aqabah on the Red Sea. The second threshold on this Syrian 
front splays out into two sub-sectors, one leading out of Syria into 
Anatolia and the other out of Syria into Egypt. The Egyptian sub- 
sector of the second threshold leads on, in its turn, to two further 
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thresholds: one leading across the Nile into the Maghrib and the 
other up the Nile into the Nilotic or Eastern Sudan. Finally, the 
third threshold towards the Maghrib leads on into the Iberian 

Peninsula across a fourth threshold which is marked by the Straits 
of Gibraltar. (The Primitive Muslim Arabs passed all these four 
thresholds likewise.) 

‘Turning, now, to the African portion of the Afrasian Ste 
may take as our tenth sector the Nile front of the Libyan Desert, 
over against Egypt and Nubia. This sector has a first threshold, 
marked by the west bank of the River Nile itself, and a second, 
marked by the border between Egypt and Syria. (This second 
threshold was passed by the Kat&ma Berber followers of the Fati- 
mids when, after occupying Egypt in A.D. 969, they invaded Syria 
in or about A.D. 970.) 

‘The eleventh sector is the border between the Libyan Desert and 
the cultivable plateau of the 

"The twelfth sector is the border between the Sahara and the 
Maghrib. The first threshold here is the southern escarpment of 
the mountains and plateaux that stretch continuously from Ca 
Nun on the Atlantic to Cape Bon on the Mediterranean. The 
second threshold is marl by the Straits of Gibraltar, across 
which the Saharan invaders of the Maghrib have sometimes passed 
over into the Iberian Peninsula, 

The thirteenth sector is the opposite border of the Sahara over 
against the Sudan. 

‘The fourteenth sector is the frontier of the South Arabian Desert 
over against the highlands of the Yaman. The first threshold here 
is the borderline between the relatively low and arid interior and the 
high-lying parts of the Yaman that are watered by the monsoons. 
‘There is a second threshold at the Straits of Bab-al-Mandab, 
across which the Nomad invaders of the Yaman have made their 

,, on one occasion at least, on to the Plateau of Abyssinia. 
"he fftecenth. sector is the frontier between the detached enclave 
of the Afrasian Steppe in Somaliland and Tropical Africa. 

If we take an historical survey of the eruptions of Nomads out 
of the Steppes on all these fifteen sectors of the immensely long 
frontier along which the Desert marches with the Sown, and if we 
watch for the passage of the Nomad invaders at the fourth or third 
or second of the successive thresholds, as the case may be, as well 
as at the first, we shall make reasonably certain of including in our 
table all the important eruptions of which a record survives. The 
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Hylsos eruption, for example, will come within our ken as it 
crosses its fourth threshold and bursts upon Syria and Egypt, some 
two thousand miles beyond the line at which these Hyksos originally 
broke out of the Eurasian Steppe when they crossed the Jaxartes. 
Again, the eruption of the Cimmerians and the Scythians will come 
within our ken, some fifteen hundred miles from the same starting- 
line, a i erosses its third threshold and bursts simultaneously 
upon Assyria and upon Cappadocia. Conversely, there are sectors 
on which our carat records, at any threshold, are of relatively 
recent date. On the Thirteenth or Sudanese Sector, for instance, 
we have no record of any Nomad eruption earlier than the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era, And there is one sector, the Fifteenth 
or Somali Sector, where we are entirely destitute of dated records, 
though the vas extension of Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic Bante. 
speaking Negroid peoples over the central and southern parts 
aita auct the vigour of at lent e Nota Snie 
in this quarter at some unknown date in the past. 

In compiling our table, we shall naturally carry it down to the 
present day; but, in choosing the terminus post quem we are to start, 
Wwe shall scarcely find it worth while to make any systematic survey 
of any period anterior to the beginning of the second millennium 
B.c., considering the extreme scantiness of the record in these 
earlier chapters of the story. In another connexion, we have found 
reason for believing that the genesis of Nomadism was coeval with 
the geneses of the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations;! and there is 
no reason to imagine that the occasional eruptions of the Nomads 
into the domains of their sedentary neighbours—a phenomenon 
which presents itself as far back in history as our continuous record 
extends—would not present itself equally in the earlier chapters if 
our record of these were fuller than it actually is. As a matter of 
fact, we are not without some evidence for Nomad eruptions in the 
third millennium s.c. and even in the fourth. The Asiatic invaders 
of Egypt who were met and repulsed by the Government of ‘the 
Old Kingdom’ in the age of the Sixth Dynasty, about the middle 
of the third millennium B.C., were perhaps the front line of the 
Amorite horde which is found already established in Syria and in 
process of drifting into Shinar in the latter part of that millennium; 
and these Amorites were not the earliest wave of Semitic-speaking 
Nomads to break out of the Arabian Steppe into the regions round 
about. The forefathers of the Semitic-speaking Akkadians, who are 
found established in Northern Shinar, as next-door neighbours to 
the Sumerians, when the curtain rises upon the history of the Tigris- 
and-Euphrates Basin, must have been the descendants of a Nomad 

? See 1L C Gi) 0) a, vol. i, pp. 304-5, above. 
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"Centum-speaking wave of Indo-European-speaking Nomads 
must have broken out of the Eurasian Steppe upon both Europe on 
the one side and the Tarim Basin on the other? at some date in the 
third millennium B.C., since the second, or ‘Satem-speaking’, wave, 
which subsequently followed in the first wave's wake, undoubtedly 
broke upon the sector of the Eurasian front between the Pamirs and 
the Caspian, and washed across this front as far afield as Egypt in 
one direction and the Panjab in the other, in the early centuries of 
the second millennium 2.9. These fragments of evidence indicate 
that it may ultimately be possible to fill in our table, upwards, at 
leat as far as the beginning of the fourth millennium if our know. 
ledge of this age continues to be enlarged by the progress of 
archaeological discovery. Meanwhile, we ay be content to take 
the beginning of the second millennium as our present starting- 
point for practical purposes. 

In using the table that here follows, the reader is advised to keep 
the key-plan, on p. 420, of the fifteen "fronts" or ‘sectors’, and their 
successive ‘thresholds’ or ‘limina’, folded out, so that he may have 
it under his eye all the time together with each of the pages on which 
the passages of particular hordes across particular ‘thresholds’ are 
set but under their dates-eine, on Giese pages, the varus 
‘thresholds’ and ‘fronts’ are indicated by reference numbers only 
and not by name. 

In order to give the reader a visual impression of the constant 
oscillation between the boundaries of the Nomadic and the seden- 
tary worlds, the writer has supplemented the entries in roman type, 
which record the eruptions of the Nomads out of the Desert into 
the Sown, with a complementary series of entries in italics, which 
record the encroachments of the sedentary peoples upon the Steppe. 


tive locations of the Akkadian and Sumerians in the third millegniura, 
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‘This table is an attempt to display the eruptions of the Nomads 
and the encroachments of the sedentary peoples on a synoptic view; 
and, though the presentation is imperfect, it enables us to make 
certain general observations which may throw some light upon the 
causes to which these movements are to be ascribed. 

One easy observation is that the Nomadic way of life is not the 
monopoly, nor even the special perquisite, of particular 'races' or 

icular linguistic groups. On the Afrasian Steppe, there have 
both Semitic-speaking and Hamitic-speaking Nomads rang- 
ing side by side throughout the ages that are covered by our records; 
and in spite of the encroachments of the Arab Badu upon the Ber- 
ber Nomads’ domain from the eleventh century of the Christian 
Era onwards, both these linguistic families are still represented 
among the Afrasian Nomads at the present day. The Eurasian 
Steppe has witnessed more drastic vicissitudes in racial and linguis- 
tic fortunes. 

At the present day, for example, the Indo-European-speaking 
peoples are no longer represented among the Eurasian Nomads 
apart from a few surviving Powindah Pathans in Afghanistan and 
Ossete Sarmatians who have been driven right out of the Ciscau- 
casian Steppe on to the northern slopes of the Caucasus Range and 
have been transformed, in effect, from Nomads into mountaineers. 
Yet, as far as we can see, the Indo-European-speaking Nomads had 
the Eurasian Steppe to themselves from the third millennium B.C. 
to the third century B.c. The earliest Eurasian Nomad neighbours. 
of the Sinic and Sumeric worlds alike appear to have been Indo- 
European-speakers; it is not until the third century B.C. that the 
Turkish-speaking Hiongnu Nomads become prominent; and, even 
then, their predominance is limited at first to the hinterland of the 
second sector of the Eurasian frontiers, between the Khingan 
Range and the Tien Shan. Thereafter, in successive eruptions, 
these Turkish-speaking Nomads gain more and more ground in 
Eurasia at the Indo-European-speaking Nomads’ expense, until 
at last, at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian 
Era, the Huns, who are the Turkish-speaking Nomads’ westward 
advance guard, drive the Sarmatian rear-guard of their Indo- 
European-speaking predecessors right out of their last asylum in 
the great western bay of steppe-country between the Emba and the 
Carpathians—to lose their identity as they tumble pell-mell upon 
the western provinces of the Roman Empire in the company of the 
Goths and the Vandals.: From the fifth century of the Christian 


+ The absorption of a few scattered drops of this Sarmatian flood into the soil of Gaul 
is commemorated in the place-name Sermaises or Sermaizes, which survives down to 
this day here and there in France. 
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Era to the twelfth, the Turkish-speaking peoples had the Eurasian 
St ent an och Vp tharennlven ie Cie Talo Raropemse 
speaking predecessors had had it before the rise of the Hiongnu in 
the third century n.c. But in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
Era the tremendous eruption of the Mongol-speaking Tatars—in 
the very region which had witnessed the emergence of the Turkish- 
speaking Hiongnu some fourteen or fifteen centuries earlier— 
marked the first stage in the eviction of the Turkish-speaking 
peoples from the Steppes in their turn, as the Turkish-speaking 
peoples had formerly evicted their Indo-European-speaking pre- 
Tctsrors. The proceas which was begun by the Mongol epeaking 
‘Tatars in the thirteenth century was carried farther by the Mongol- 
ing Calmucks in the seventeenth century. For while the 
‘atars had been content, for the most part, to conquer their 
‘Turkish-speaking neighbours without displacing them, the Cal- 
mucks, who migrated en masse, were in process of absorbing the 
western as well as the eastern half of the Eurasian Steppe into a 
Mongol-speaking domain extending from the Eastern Gobi to the 
Don and from the Kuku Nor to the Obi, when the process was cut 
short in the third quarter of the eighteenth century by the simul- 
taneous intervention of two sedentary Powers: the Muscovite and 
the Manchu Empires. But for the crushing blows which were 
dealt, at that stage, to the expanding Calmuck Power on the Steppe 
* by these two great external forces, the Calmuck expansion would 
doubtless have continued; and then the Turkish-speaking Qāzāqs, 
who still range to-day over the Dasht-i-Qipchiq from the Altai 
to the Caspian, would have suffered, in the eighteenth century, the 
fate which was inflicted upon the Iranian-speaking Sarmatians in 
the fourth century by the Qizaqs” Hunnish predecessors and 


"Thus, within the centuries covered by our record, the supremacy 
on the Eurasian Steppe has passed successively from Indo-Euro- 
speaking to Turkish-speaking and from Turkish-speaking to 
longol-speaking hordes; and these are not the only linguistic 
families whose representatives have successfully taken up the 
Eurasian Nomad way of life. On several occasions in history, the 
‘Tungus-speaking reindeer-Nomads from the sub-arctic Tundras 
or Tungus-speaking hunters from the Siberian and Manchurian 
forests have acquired the art of horse-and-cattle Nomadism on the 
Eastern Gobi, between the Khingan Range and Korea, and have 
made their mark in history by erupting—under the successive 
names of Sien Pi and Khitan and Kin—across the Liao Pale and 


+ For this contrast between the Mongol movement in the thirteenth century andthe 
 Calmuck movement in the seventeenth century, see p. 397, above. qoe 
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through the Shanhaikwan into China.! Even the Ugrian-speaking 
Topia, who are huntera und foreat- dwellers pur ereslont, have 
been represented in the history of the Eurasian Nomadism by the 
famous horde of the Magyars, as is testified by the close affinity 
between the present national language of Hungary and the dialects 
of the West-Siberian Voguls and Ostyals. 

More important, for our present purpose, than the linguistic and. 
racial variety of the Nomads are the synchronisms, which our table 
brings to light, between their eruptions out of the Desert into the 
Sown on different fronts. 

"The most striking of these synchronisms are those which cover 
both the Eurasian and the Afrasian Steppe at once. For example, 
circa 700 B.C., when the Cimmerians and the Scythians had arrived 
at the third successive ‘threshold’ in the course of their eruption 
through the passage between the Pamirs and the Caspian, the 
‘Arabs, erupting out of the Arabian portion of the Afrasian Steppe, 
were likewise pressing upon the Upper Euphrates from the opposite 
direction. Again, at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
Christian Era, when the Juan Juan were breaking upon China be- 
tween the Khingan and the Tien Shan and the Huns were erupting 
simultaneously between the Pamirs and the Caspian and between 
the Caspian and the Urals, the Arabs were once again pressing upon 
the Euphrates and upon Syria and the Berbers were invading 
the Roman dominions in Cyrenaica and North-West Africa. Simi- 
larly, in the middle of the eleventh century of the Christian Era, 
when the Saljüqs were erupting between the Pamirs and the 
Caspian, and the Cumans between the Caspian and the Urals, 
the Banu Hilal were breaking out of Arabia across Syria and 
Egypt into the Maghrib, and the Murabits were breaking out of the 
Western Sahara into the Sudan in one direction and into Morocco 
and Andalusia in the other. Finally, round about the middle of the 
seventeenth century of the Christian Era, when the Calmucks were 
flooding over their Mongol kinsmen’s ranges towards the east and 
over the alien Qiziqs' ranges towards the west, the Shammar and 
the ‘Anazah were breaking out of Arabia and were crossing the 
‘Upper Euphrates into the Jazirah. 

there are other synchronisms which also catch the eye, though 
the movements here concerned are confined to the one or the other 
of the two great areas. 

For example, on the Afrasian Steppe, the fourteenth, thirteenth, 
and twelfth centuries B.. saw the Libyans pressing upon the west 
invader of China hitherto have been, of coume, 
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bank of the Nile out of the Libyan Desert and the Aramaeans 
breaking out of the North Arabian Steppe into Syria. Again, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, when the 
Wabhabis were attempting to break out of the North Arabian 
Steppe into Syria and ‘Iriq, the Fulbe were breaking over the 
‘Western Sudan out of the Western Sahara. 

On the Eurasian Steppe, at the turn of the third and second 
centuries B.c., when, at one extremity, the Hiongnu were pressing 
upon China between the Khingan and the Tien Shan, at the other 
extremity the Sarmatians (Roxalani and Iazyges) were crossing the 
Don and occupying the western bay of the Steppe up to the eastern 
foot of the Carpathians. Again, about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian Era, when the [pseudo-] Avars—with the 
Khazars at their heels—were sweeping out of the heart of the 
Steppe across the Emba and the Volga and the Don and the Car- 
pathians into the Hungarian Alföld, the Khitan were pressing upon 
China between the Khingan Range and Korea. Finally, in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, the Tatars or Mongols erupted out 
of the Eurasian Steppe on almost every front simultaneously: be- 
tween Khingan and Tien Shan, between Pamirs and Caspian, 
between Caspian and Urals, between Urals and Altai. Conversely, 
round about the middle of the fourteenth century, there were 
simultaneous encroachments upon the epigoni of Chingis Khan on 
the part of almost all the sedentary peoples round about. In the 
Far East, the founder of the Ming Dynasty overthrew the Yuen 
‘Dynasty and expelled its Mongol henchmen out of China into the 
Specs, on the northern side of the Great Wall, out of which they 

issued a century and a half before. In the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin, Timur Lenk simultaneously established the ascendancy of 
the oasis-dwellers over the hordes of Chaghatay and Jūji.* And, in 
the great western bay of the Steppe, the Nomads’ cattle-ranges 
were simultaneously reclaimed for the plough by the Rumanian 
highlanders who descended out of Transylvania into the plains at 
the foot of the Carpathians which they converted into Wallachia 
and Moldavia; and by the Lithuanians who broke out of the North 
European forest between the Bug and the Dniepr and pushed their 
way right down to the Black Sea coast;? and by the Cossacks who 
ensconced themselves on an island in the River Dniepr itself.+ 
‘There was a corresponding synchronism in the middle of the 
eighth century of the Christian Era when the Nomadism of the 
Khazar Power on the Volga and the Nomadism of the Uighur 


1 See IL D (v), vol. 
3 See IL D (v), vol. 
3 See IE D (Y), 
* See IL D (9) 
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Power in Zungaria were conquered simultaneously—not by alien 
Pionghs en hee rd ir coit 
ving observed these synchronisms both in the eruptions of 
the Nomads ou of the Deez ino the Sown aed in the nima 
ments of their sedentary neighbours from the Sown upon the 
Desert, we are now in a postion to observe that the eruptions and 
the encroachments are apt to alternate with one another. 
"This observation is easiest to make in the outlying enclaves of 
the Steppe and in its tapering gulís 
For example, in the Hungarian Alföld, when the curtain rises 
upon its history at the moment of Darius's expedition against the 
towards the close of the sixth century B.C., we find in 
occupation a Nomad horde: the Agathyrsi? About the fourth 
century B.C., the Agathyrsi are superseded on the Alföld by Celts 
‘who have pushed their way down the valley of the Danube out of 
the Central European forests. Before the end of the last century 
AC, however, the Bola pria? is once more occupied by Nomads 
—this time by the Sarmatian Iazyges, who have made their way, 
Since Darius’s day, from the east bank of the Don to the western 
Side of the Carpathians. Thereafter, the Romans succeed in coop- 
ing the Tazyges up into the quadrilateral between the Danube and 
the Theiss, until, about A.D. 400, the Alföld is recovered for 
Nomadism by the horde of Huns that produces Attila. After the 
evaporation of Attila’s power, the Alföld is occupied for a century 
by a fresh band of sedentary North European barbarians: the 
Gepidae. In a.D. 567 the Gepidae are destroyed and replaced by 
the Nomad pido dn AD: sortie in i um 
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is won back for Nomadism, once more, by the irruption of the 
Magyars. At the beginning of the eleventh century, the Magyars 
are converted to Western Christianity and are incorporated into 
the body social of the Western Society; but in A.D. 1241 this work 
of conversion and civilization is almost undone when the Alföld is 
half swamped by the pagan Nomad Cumans who burst in from 
the east, on the track of the Magyars, with the Mongols at their 
heels. It is only after the sudden ebb of the Mongol tide in the 
same year that the Cuman refugees on the Alföld are gradually 
converted and assimilated, like the Magyars before them. "There- 
with, the sedentary civilization of the West prevails in the Alföld 
over the Eurasian Nomadism. Yet, in this year 1935, it would be 
rash to assert too confidently that the Hungarian Alféld will never 
be the home of a Nomad horde again. 

We can observe a still longer series of alternations in the adjacent 
bay of the Eurasian Steppe between the eastern foot of the Car- 
pathians and the west bank of the Don. 

In this feld, when the curtain rises in the sixth century B.C., 
we find the Nomad Scythians in possession; but their domain is 
already being nibbled away simultaneously by interlopers from two 
sides: from the sea side by the Greek commercial establishments 
that have been planted along the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
from the interior by ‘the agricultural Scythians’ whose presence 
and activity on the Black Earth Belt has been tolerated by their 
Nomad masters, ‘the Royal Scythians’, in order that they may 
in exports of grain for imports of Hellenic luxuries. Soon after 
the turn of the fourth and third centuries B.C., the Nomad Scythians 
are suj ited altogether in their westernmost ranges by a band 
of Nort Europes barbarians the (German?) Bastnse, ae the 

jans’ neighbours and fellow Nomads, the Agathyrsi in the 

ld, had been supplanted in the fourth century by the Celts. 
Before the end of the third century, however, the north-to-south 
movement of the Bastarnae down the valley of the Dniestr is 
countered by a fresh east-to-west movement of Nomads: this time, 
the Sarmatians from the east bank of the Don. In the third century 
of the Christian Era, the westernmost of these Sarmatians, the 
Roxalani, are effaced in their turn by another band of North 
European barbarians, the Goths, who migrate, down the valley 
of the Dniepr, from the seaboard of the Baltic to the seaboard of 
the Black Sea. About a.D. 375, the Goths are blown right off the 
Steppes into the heart of Europe by the explosive irruption of 
the Huns from the far side of the Volga; but the Huns recede, 
and in the sixth century of the Christian Era the western end of 
the Don-to-Carpathians Steppe is occupied by fresh North Euro- 
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pean barbarians, the Slavs, who drift southward on the track of 
he Bastarnae and the Goths. This drift is so strong that it silts 
up into Wallachia, passes the Danube, and fills the depopulated 
interior of the Balkan Peninsula with a Slavonic population right 
down to the Morea! But in the middle of the sixth century this 
Slav drift is cut short by the irruption of the Nomad [pseudo-] 
Avars; and at the close of the seventh century the Nomad Bulgars, 
whom the Avars have cut through and left still in being in their 
wake, cross over from the north to the south bank of the Danube 
and impose their rule upon the Slav vanguard in the Balkan Penin- 
sul. Ta the middle of the ninth century a fresh band of North 
European barbarians, the Scandinavian Varangians or Russians, 
make their way down the Dniepr, in the track of the Goths, from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. Between A.D. 889 and A.D. 895, the 
Russians’ track is crossed by the Magyar Nomads, who are driven 
westward, by the Pechenegs at their back, first across the Dniepr 
and then across the Carpathians into the Alföld. In the tenth 
century, the Russians return again. About A.D. 966, they exter- 
minate the Khazars at the mouths of the Don and the Volga; and 
Svyatoslav’s ensuing invasion of the Bulgarian and East Roman 
dominions, onthe south side of the Danube, in aD. 967-72, has 
its counterpart in the contemporary maritime raids as 
Caspian provinces of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate.* But in middle 
eleventh century the Russians are cut off, once more, from 
the Caspian and the Black Sea and the Balkans by the irruption, 
from the far side of the Volga, of the Nomad Ghuzz followed up 
by the Nomad Cumans or Qipchiq; and in the middle of the 
thirteenth century this Nomad counterstroke is repeated, with 
vastly greater force, by the irruption of the Mongols, who establish 
their suzerainty over Russia itself. But the Mongol flood-tide ebbs 
almost as swiftly as it has flowed. Before the thirteenth century 
is over, the Venetian and Genoese mariners are establishing their 
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trading-posts along the same coast on which the Ancient Greek 
mariners had established themselves some eighteen or nineteen 
centuries back, in the age when the same steppe was occupied by 
the Scythians. And, in the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
re-lands of the Nomads in this quarter are nibbled away, 
along their inland border, by the encroachments of the Wallachians 
and Moldavians and Lithuanians and Cossacks. In the sixteenth 
century the Muscovites deal the Nomads a still heavier blow by 
juering from the epigoni of the Mongols those points of vantage 
on the Volga which had been conquered by the Varangian Rus- 
sians, six hundred years before, from the epigoni of the Khazars. 
In the seventeenth century, the Don Cossacks emulate the Varan- 
jans of the ninth century and the Goths of the third century by 
wunching their piratical craft upon the waters of the Black Sea. 
But at this moment history makes a motion to repeat itself yet 
again; for in the seventeenth century the newly established Mus- 
covite frontier along the Lower Volga is broken by the irruption 
of a fresh horde of Nomads from the east, the Torgut Calmucks. 
Tt is only in a.D. 1771, when the Calmuck tide ebbs back across 
the Volga and right back across the Kazak Steppes, that the 
ascendancy of the sedentary life over Nomadism in the western 
gulf of the Eurasian Steppe is asserted decisively ; and even to-day 
it would be rash to declare that the last chapter in this chequered 
story had now unfolded itself. 

‘Thus, in the Hungarian enclave and in the Ukrainian gulf of 
the great Eurasian Steppe, we have two recorded series of alternate 
advances and retreats in a secular conflict between the Eurasian 
Nomads on the one hand and the sedentary peoples of Central and 
Northern Europe on the other. In the Ukrainian series, the alter- 
nations are: Scythians, Bastarnae, Sarmatians, Goths, Huns, Slavs, 
Bulgars, Russians, Pechenegs, Russians, Cumans-+Mongols, Wal- 
lachians-- Moldavians- Lithuanians-- Cossacks-- Muscovites, Cal- 
mucks, Muscovites. In the Hungarian series, the alternations are: 
Agathyrsi, Cels, Romans, Huns, Gepidae, Avars, Franks 
+Slovaks, Magyars, Conversion of the Magyars, Cumans-+Mon- 
gols, Recession of the Mongols and Conversion of the Cumans. 

If we take a comparative view of the histories of the Scythians and 
the Khazars and the Golden Horde of the Mongols on the western 
bayof the Eurasian Steppe, we can draw something like a typical pic- 

1 See Thomas de Quincey's Revolt of the Tartars: or, Flight of the Calmuck Khan and. 
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ture of the history of a Nomad horde which happens to be carried 
away in one of the eruptive movements that we are now studying. 

In the first chapter of the story, the horde erupts out of the 
heart of the Steppe into the debatable borderland, in the bay, from 
which these incoming Nomads evict a previously-settled sedentary 
population. In this chapter, the Nomadism of the Desert gains 
ground at the expense of the sedentary culture of the Sown; but 
in the second chapter a reaction declares itself; for, as the Steppe 
simmers down from effervescence into quiescence, the new Nomad 
‘occupants, who have arrived as unmitigated Nomads from the far 
interior of Eurasia, become more and more affected and diluted 
by sedentary influences. The Royal Scythians allow the Greek 
maritime traders, and the Golden Horde allows the Italian mari- 
time traders, to establish themselves on the north coast of the Black 
Sea; and, simultaneously, the agricultural peoples of Central and 
Northern Europe, who have been driven temporarily right off the 
field by the first impact of the Nomad new-comers in the first 
chapter of the story, begin to recover their ground either as 
tolerated and exploited subjects of the Nomad lords of the Steppe 
(the relation of ‘the Agricultural Scythians’ to ‘the Royal Scythians’ 
in the fifth century s.c. and of the Slav peoples in the Dniepr 
Basin to the Khazars im the ninth century of the Christian Era) 
or else as their conquerors (the relation of the Wallachians and 
Moldavians and Lithuanians and Dniepr Cossacks to the western 
outposts of the Golden Horde). In either situation, the economic 
Outcome is the same. The grain of the Black Earth Belt and the 
furs of the northern forests come to be exchanged for the sea-borne 
luxuries of the Levant, and in this trade the Nomad masters of the 
Steppe sink into the position of parasites who take their toll, as far 
as their force avails, without contributing any positive economic 
service. In the third and last chapter, the parasitism of the Nomads 
eliminates itself. The Nomads succumb to the charms of the 
civilizations of the South. The Scythian prince Scyles ‘goes Hel- 
lene';! the Khaqan of the Khazars is converted to Judaism, and 
the Khan of the Golden Horde to Islam. This penchant towards 
the sedentary life and culture, which declares itself first among the 

2 For the Pilbeam of Se see Herodotun, Bk TV, che 78-6; and compare 
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notables, is violently, though unsuccessfully, resisted by the rank 
and flle; and, in the event, the antipathy of the irreconcilables is 
justified; for the converted Nomad fils to hold the ground which 
his unconverted forbears had won for him in their original erup- 
tion, In the grand finale of the third and last chapter of the story, 
the epigoni of the Nomad intruders, having been demoralized by 
the cultural influences of the sedentary South, are overwhelmed 
by a fresh descent of the sedentary Northern barbarians. The 
Scythians are partially disinherited by the Bastarnae, the Khazars 
are annihilated by the Varangians; the Golden Horde are anni- 
hilated by the Muscovites. And, therewith, the debatable territory 
passes back out of Nomad hands into sedentary hands, until a fresh 
irruption of another Nomad horde out of the heart of the Steppe 
starts a repetition of this social cycle. 

If we now view these alternations in connexion with the syn- 
chronisms which we have noticed above, we shall perceive that 
our table of Nomad eruptions is beginning to reveal a regular pat- 
tern of movements which are periodical in Time and uniform in 
Space over the whole extent of the Steppes from the Atlantic coast 
of the Sahara to the Great Wall of China. In order to make this 
pattern clearer to the reader’s eye, the eruptions recorded in the 
table have been grouped in periods of three hundred years each; 
and the reader will see at a glance that the alternating movement 
which we have brought to his attention above in two local fields 
reappears in the picture of the entire field when the eruptions are 
grouped in these three-hundred-year periods. The overwhelming 
majority of the recorded eruptions fall within the periods 2025- 
1725 B.C., 1425-1125 B.C., 825-525 B.C., 225 B.C-AD. 75, AD. 375— 
675, A.D. 975-1275, and A.D. 175-1875. Conversely, the over- 
whelming majority of the entries in the alternate periods—1725- 
1425 B.C., 1125-825 B.C., 525-225 B.C., AD. 75-375, AD. 675-975» 
and a.D. 1275-1575—are records of movements in the cont 
direction: that is to say, records of encroachments on the Nomads’ 
domain on the part of the surrounding sedentary peoples and 
cultures and religions. 

If we concentrate our attention in the first place upon the alter- 
nate three-hundred-year periods of effervescence, and look into the 
dates more closely, we shall see that, within each of these spans 
of three centuries, it is the first century of the three that is the 
most vigorously eruptive. The century A.D. 1575-1675 contains 
the eruptions of the Zungar and the Torgut Calmucks and the 
Shammar and the ‘Anazah Arabs; the century A.D. 975-1075 con- 
tains the eruptions of the Saljüq and the Cuman ‘Turks and the 
Banu Hilàl Arabs and the Muribit Berbers; the century A.D. 375- 
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475 contains the eruptions of the Juan Juan and the Huns; the 
century 225-125 B.C. contains the eruptions of the Hiongnu and 
the Yuechi and the Sarmatians; the century 825-725 B.C. contains, 
in all probability, the eruption of the Cimmerians and the Scythians 
(though our earliest news of the eruption dates from not much 
earlier than 700 B.C., with the arrival of the stream of invaders at 
the third of the successive ‘thresholds’ beyond the line of their 
original exit from the Eurasian Steppe on the sector between the 
Pamirs and the Caspian) the century 1425-1325 B.C. contains 
the eruption of the Aramaeans and probably also the eruption of 
the Libyans; the century 2025-1925 B.C. contains, in all proba- 
bility, the eruption of the Aryas who break upon Egypt subse- 
ently, circa 1680 B.C., as the Hyksos. This list does not include 
all the principal eruptions that are on record. For example, the 
eruption of the Primitive Muslim Arabs occurred in the last and 
not in the first century of the effervescent period A.D. 375-675; the 
eruption of the Mongols in the last and not in the first century of 
the effervescent period A.D. 975-1275; the eruption of the Turks 
and [pseudo-]Avars in the second and not in the first century of 
the effervescent Mex AD. 375-675- And these are some of the 
most celebrated Nomad eruptions in history. At the same time, 
from the statistical standpoint, the concentration of Nomad erup- 
tions into the particular centuries which we have enumerated is 
clearly marked; and the reader will have perceived that these cen- 
turies of maximum effervescence occur at regular intervals of six 
hundred years. On this showing, it looks as though the phenome- 
non of occasional Nomad eruptions out of the Desert into the Sown 
has a rhythm of its own which is as regular, on its own scale, as 
the Nomad’s annual trek in search of seasonal pasture. While the 
movement in search of pasture has a year period, the eruptive 
movement appears to have a six-hundred-year period. 
? Hazon Bk IV, ch 1 sy th the Cien who edd ats 
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If the reality of this six-hundred-year cycle of eruption is a fair 
inference from the facts and dates that are assembled synoptically 
in our table, it is immediately evident that this cycle cannot be 
explained as an effect of the pull which is exerted upon the Nomads 
by their sedentary neighbours; for this would mean that, every six 
hundred years, a vacuum, inviting a Nomad irruption, simul- 
taneously arises in the social structure of every sedentary society 
that marches with every sector of the frontiers of the Afrasian and 
Eurasian steppes, from the Sudan to Western Siberia and from 
Hungary to Manchuria; and it is manifest that the histories of the 
sedentary societies display no trace whatever of any such sym- 
metrical periodicity. On the other hand, if we think of explaining 
our six-hundred-year cycle of Nomad eruption as the effect of a 
climatic push and not of a human pull, we shall find that our 
hypothesis is reconcilable with the climatic theories of at least one 
modern school of climatologists. 

This school, whose most eminent representative is Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, believes that there is a periodic shift in the location 
of the successive climatic zones that encircle the globe latitudinally, 
so that, in the Northern Hemisphere (with which we are exclusively 
concerned for present purposes), the arid sub-tropical zone, which 
fice between the humid tropical zone and the temperate zone, is 
oscillating all the time, with a regular periodicity, between two 
extreme geographical positions, in one of which it is nearer to the 
Equator, while in the other it is nearer to the North Pole. This 
theory of a periodic shift in the geographical location of the climatic 
zones has engaged our attention in this Study already, apropos of 
the geneses of the Mayan and Yucatec civilizations and the Hori 
of the Syriac Civilization in the oases of the North Arabian Steppe." 
Let us now consider the bearings of the theory upon our present 
problem of periodic Nomad eruptions out of the Desert into the 

own. 2 
From our present standpoint, we shall observe that, if and when 
the arid zone shifts northwards, there will then be an accentuation 
of its aridity (and, therewith, a diminution in its capacity for sup- 
porting life, even on the Nomadic economy) in the parts adjoining 
the temperate zone. The former southern fringe of the temperate 
zone will turn into the northern fringe of the Steppe, while the 
former northern fringe of the Steppe, in which the aridity has pre- 
‘ously been af its minimum, will become the region of texan 
desiccation. (Simultaneously, of course, the former southern fringe 
of the Steppe will turn into the northern fringe of the Tropics, 
while the region in which the aridity has been previously at its 
? See ILD (vii), Annex T, vol. i, above. 
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maximum will now be moistened by the northernmost precipita- 
tion of the monsoons.) Conversely, if and when the arid zone 
shifts southwards, there will be a mitigation of its aridity (and, 
therewith, an increase in its capacity for supporting life, even by 
means of agriculture in substitution for Nomadism) in the parts 
adjoining the temperate zone. ‘The recent northern fringe of the 
Steppe will once more become the southern fringe of the temperate 
zone, while the northern fringe of the Steppe will fall back south- 
wards into the area which has recently been the region of maximum. 
aridity. (And simultaneously, on the southern border of the arid 
zone, the Steppe will compensate itself for its losses to the tem- 
perate zone in the north by recovering ground at the expense of 
the tropical forest.) 

Now, if the frontiers between the several climatic zones were 
ideally straight lines, all running precisely parallel to the Equator 
and to one another, and if the geneses and growths of sedentary 
societies were just as rife in the tropical zone as they are in the 
temperate zone, then the social effect of a periodic oscillation in 
the positions of the climatic zones would be that, during the north- 
ward swing of the climatic pendulum, the Nomads would erupt 
out of the Steppes northwards into the domains of the temperate- 
zone sedentary societies, while during the southward swing of the 
pendulum they would erupt into the domains of the tropical-zone 
sedentary societies, southwards. In other words, the alternating 

of the climate would duly translate itself into an alter- 
nating rhythm of Nomad eruptions, but this latter rhythm would 
not be the actual rhythm which we have detected by empirical 
observation. The direction of the eruptions would alternate, but 
the phenomenon of eruption itself would be unintermittent, where- 
as the alternating rhythm of eruption which we have actually 
observed is not an alternation in direction between northward and 
southward outbreaks but an alternation in intensity between bouts 
of relative effervescence and bouts of relative quiescence. 

At first sight, it may look as though these empirically observed 
social facts could not be explained by the theory of oscillating 
climatic zones after all. But the social facts and the climatic theory 
fall into harmony with each other as soon as we take account of 
the disposition of the climatic zones de facto. De facto, the ideal 
a priori disposition of the climatic zones in precisely parallel bands, 
all running due east and west, is thrown out entirely, on the real 
map, by a number of potent disturbing factors, such as the dis- 
tribution of the land and water surfaces of the globe and the 
articulation of the land-surface into highlands and lowlands. In 
the outcome, the arid zone is deflected, on the African and Asiatic 
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Tand-surfaces of the Northern Hemisphere, from a west-and-east 
to a south-westerly-to-north-easterly direction; and, in conse- 
quence of this deflexion, the arid zone, instead of running evenly 
between the temperate zone and the tropical zone from side to side 
of these two continents, breaks contact altogether with the tropical 
zone and burrows its way into the heart of the temperate zone 
before it reaches its eastern extremity in Asia. 

n the terminology which we are employing in this Study, this 
means that the Steppes march with the temperate zone on no less 
than twelve, and with the tropical zone on only three, out of the 
fifteen sectors into which we have divided the total length of the 
frontiers between the Desert and the Sown on the African and 
‘Asiatic land-surfaces of the Northern Hemisphere. The Eurasian 
Steppe actually marches with the temperate zone on every front, 

the Afrasian Steppe marches with it on six fronts out of nine. 
The three fronts on which the Afrasian Steppe marches with the 
tropical zone are the Sudan Front and the Yaman Front and 
the East Africa Front, and it is only on rare occasions that, on the 
two African fronts in this group of three, the Afrasian Nomadism 
has been in contact with a sedentary civilization. Except on the 
Yaman front, the Afrasian as well as the Eurasian Nomadism has 
been in contact with sedentary civilizations almost exclusively on 
the fronts that march with the temperate zone. 

"The upshot of all these facts taken together is that, if the climatic 
zones did really shift to and fro periodically on the ‘lay-out’ of the 
de facto climatic map, then the eruptions of the Nomads out of 
their own domain into the domains of the adjoining sedentary 
civilizations would occur almost exclusively in times when the shift 
of climates was taking place from south to north, and only to a 
negligible extent during the contrary shifts from north to south. 
In other words, the north-to-south phase of the cycle would trans- 
late itself, in the life of the Nomad occupants of the Steppes, 
vis-à-vis the sedentary civilizations, into a phase of relative social 
quiescenoe, end the south-to-north phase ofthe climatic cycle into 
aà phase of relative social effervescence. Now these are precisely 
the alternating phases which we have detected in the life of the 
Nomads by empirical observation; and this means that these results. 
of our empirical social observation do admit of an explanation in 
terms of the climatological theory of a periodic oscillation of 
climatic zones which Dr. Ellsworth Huntington has built up out 
of his study of lake-strands and river-beds and tree-rings. 

‘The way in which the Eurasian and Afrasian Nomad is affected 
by the accentuation of the aridity of his physical environment 
during a northward shift in the periodic oscillation of the 
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climatic zones is depicted by Dr. Ellsworth Huntington himself 
as follows: 

"Under the influence of climatic pulsations, the change from pros- 
perity to adversity is usually much more abrupt than from adversity to 
prosperity. . . . In the deserts, the Nomads increase in number, and 
their flocks attain great proportions. ‘The crest of a climatic wave is 
reached. The settled nations, dwelling in the best agricultural lands, 
feel no distress. The change is too slight to trouble them. ‘They proceed 
with their plans for expansion and growth. The Nomad, on the con- 
trary, feels the difference at once. At first it does not disturb him 

tly unless the population has attained an uncommon degree of 
lensity. Soon, however, he comes into conflict with his fellow Nomads, 
for all move to the best pasturage and most permanent waters, Con- 
ditions become similar to those under which the herdsmen of Isaac 
strove with those of Abimelech in Gerar after a time of famine. The 
weaker party is driven out, and begins to wander in search of new 
pastures and springs. Conflict follows conflict. At length the tribes 
which have often been driven forth grow desperate. Impelled by de- 
spair, they pour forth in wild hordes upon the nations round about," 


‘The same tension, resulting in the same resolution of forces, 
is expressed in mathematical terms in a communication which 
the writer has been so fortunate as to receive from an eminent 
physicist: 
al elt the climatic factor fom other factor] ‘the different 

fects of a change of climate on an agricultural and on a pastoral com- 
munity may be realized at a glance. 

"Suppose, for instance, that we are considering an agricultural com- 
munity of n families spread over an area of s square kilometres. Each 
family will have an average holding of s/n square kilometres which in 
a steady state will be sufficient to support it. Presumably they will take 
all steps by irrigation and intensive cultivation to get as much as possible 
out of the land, and the families will be regulated, by infanticide or 
Otherwise, to maintain a steady maximum population per unit area, 
Near the periphery, of course, the families will tend to be greater, and 
new families will be founded and new land gradually brought under 
cultivation. In the interior, however, the population must be kept con- 
stant. Now suppose the rainfall increases. The same yield can be 
obtained from the land with less work. The course of those families 
which live near the edge of the community is simple; they find that 
they can cultivate more land with the same effort, so they increase their 
holding and expand and multiply. ‘The number of these families whose 
farms are bounded by unoccupied territory will be of the order sva. 
On the other hand, there is no room for the families in the interior to 
found fresh farms; so that they must keep their numbers practically 
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constant, whatever the climate, Hence an improvement in the climate 
will only cause an increase of the order nv, ie. a fraction mv of the 
normal n families. 

"The results are very different when we consider the effect'of an 
increased rainfall upon the population in a pastoral community. Here 
no efforts are made to cultivate the soil, and we have numerous families 
or tribes dotted about at a considerable distance from one another. 
Presumably here also the number of members of each tribe will be 
regulated so that they can just be supported by the produce of the 
maximum head of cattle which can be grazed on the land available. 
But there would seem to be an economic limit beyond which it would 
not pay to go on increasing the size of the flock or—what is proportional 
to this--the number of any one pastoral family. When the flocks become 
too large they are cumbrous to handle, a considerable organization 
becomes necessary, and in a primitive community the tribe will tend 
to break up into two smaller units. 

“It is easy to predict what will hay in a community such as this 
if the climate changes, e.g. the rainfall increases. ‘The ground will be- 
come more fertile and a larger number of animals, and consequently 
men, can be supported per unit area. Hence each flock will increase— 
not only those at the periphery, as in the agricultural community—and 
all the n families will increase. As pointed out above, this will probably 
Test jn am increase in the number of families rather than in the 
bers of each tribe; but the important point is that a considerable increase 
will occur in the total number of human occupants of the unit area, 

"If we contrast the two instances, we see that the essential difference 
lies in the rate of change in the population following a change in climate. 
Tn the agricultural community of m families, fi families will increase 
and multiply abnormally fast. In the pastoral community, all the 7 
families or tribes will be augmented. Only the periphery will be affected 
in the agricultural community; the whole country will be affected in the 
pastoral community. Hence, if the climate improves, the population 
of the agricultural region is only increased very slowly, whereas the 
Population of the Steppe increases with scarcely any lag 

fe can easily foresee what will happen if the climate becomes worse 
‘and the country less fertile. The agricultural peoples will experience 
times of famine and die off. They could not help themselves by en- 
larging their farms, even if there were room; for only those at the 
periphery can expand without infringing on thcir neighbours and ay: 
iow one family can only cultivate a given amount of land. ‘The pastoral 
people, however, will not be in the same case. Each tribe will realize 
that it could exist quite well if only the grazing-ground were not in the 
possession of neighbouring tribes. It will try to oust the neighbouring 
tribes; and, since the whole Steppe is affected, there will be a simul- 
taneous tendency to overflow into the surrounding territories.” 
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‘The ubiquitous effect of the climatic factor upon the whole of 
the Steppe and upon the whole muster-roll of the Nomad hordes 
that are in occupation of it is not only postulated a priori by the 
mathematical considerations which are set out in the passage just 
juoted, but is also demonstrated empirically by the frequency of 
e phenomenon of eruptions in successive waves, in which the 
first horde that breaks out of the fringe of the Desert into the fringe 
of the Sown turns out to be propelled from behind by a second 
horde, erupting out of the deeper interior of the Steppe and fol- 
lowing in rapid succession at the first horde's heels. Thus, in all 
probability, the Aryas are propelled out of the Steppe by the 
Tranians, and certainly the Cimmerians by the the Sakas 
by the Yuechi (and the Yuechi themselves by gnu), the 
Avars by the Khazars, the Magyars by the Pechenegs, the Ghuzz 
by the Cumans, the Shammar by the ‘Anazah.* This 
of a double wave is usually, though not invariably, an indication 
that the force by which the particular eruption has been set in 
motion has been at work in the interior of the Steppe and not 
merely on the periphery; and this in turn points to the force in 
question being the climatic push of desiccation on the Steppe itself, 
and not the social pull of a vacuum in the sedentary region into 
which the particular eruption happens to discharge itself, since this 
latter force would only affect the Nomad hordes along the border. 
Dr. Ellsworth Huntington's theory of a periodic oscillation of 
climatic zones implies, of course, that the resulting climatic pulsa- 
tion is not only common to the whole area of the Steppe but is 
actually world-wide; and in his long-continued and widely ex- 
tended investigation he has established some remarkable correla- 
tions between the findings of his physiographical researches in Asia 
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and in North America. The result of this work is summed up 
graphically in a pair of curves—one derived from measurements 
Ef Californian tree-tings and the other from observations of the. 
levels of Western and Central Asiatic lakes and inland seas—which 
register the respective fluctuations in the climates of these two 
widely separated regions (on the criterion of relative humidity or 
aridity) from 1300 B.C. to A.D. 1900.1 The two curves manifestly 
correspond in à general way with one another. We have still to see 
whether they show any correspondence with the six-hundred-year 
cycle of Nomad explosions which we have surmised from the 
historical evidence as set out above in our table. 

Dr. Huntington himself remarks? that his two curves ‘have a 
length of centuries but do not show any regular periodicity’. We 
may add that the tree-ring curve, which is the better substantiated, 
is also the more highly irregular of the two. At the same time, 
Dr. Huntington's pair of physiographical curves do bear out, at 
a considerable number of points, our own historical six-hundred- 
year cycle with its alternation of three-hundred-year phases of 
Telative effervescence and relative quiescence and with its maxi- 
mum of effervescence in the first century of each effervescent tri- 
centennium. ‘The first low level (denoting an access of aridity) that. 
comes within Dr. Huntington’s record falls in the thirteenth cen- 
tury 2.C.: that is, a century later than our hypothetical century of 
maximum effervescence between 1425 and 1325.3 At the same 
time, there are climatic low levels at 800 B.C., 200 B.C., and A.D. 400 
(on the better substantiated tree-ring whi to 
our ultra-effervescent centuries 825-725 B.C., 225-125 B.C, and 
A.D. 375-475. On the other hand, A.D. 1000, which falls within 
our next ultra-effervescent century running from A.D. 975 to A.D. 
1075, is marked in both of Dr. Huntington’s curves by a humid 

and not by an arid trough; and there is no trough, again, to 
Correspond with our latest ultra-cffervescent century, running from 
A.D. 1575 to A.D. 1675, which saw the simultaneous eruptions of 
the Zangar and Torgut Calmucks and the Shammar and ‘Anazah 
‘Arabs, Of the three great eruptions which, on our pattern, are 
irregular, the Primitive Muslim Arab outbreak in the seventh 
century of the Christian Era and the Mongol outbreak in the thir- 


1 This graph will be found in Dr. Elleworth He 4 The Climatic Factor ar 
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teenth century of the Christian Era are both duly signalized, in 
Dr. Huntington’s pair of curves, by strongly pronounced troughs, 
while on the other hand the outbreak of the [pseudo-]Avars and 
the Turks in the middle of the sixth century of the Christian Era 
is contradicted, in Dr. Huntington’s pair of curves, by an Asiatic 
maximum of humidity at a.D. so and a Californian maximum at 
A.D. 610. Conversely, Dr. Huntington’s curves show an arid trough 
at or before A.D. 1500; and this offers a climatic explanation for 
Uzbeg irruption of that date into Transoxania and the backwash 
of the Mongols from Outer into Inner Mongolia about a quart 
of a century later—two events which, on our chart, look like 
exceptional disturbances in the middle of a phase of quiescence. 

One of the most interesting facts in Dr. Huntington’s physio- 
graphical evidence is the rapid and exuberant, though transitory, 
access of humidity in the early decades of the fourteenth century 
of the Christian Era, following upon the extreme access of aridity 
by which the early decades of the thirteenth century had been 
marked. This unusually violent swing of the climatic pendulum 
is apparently well attested. For example, the Caspian rises rapidly 
to a maximum in A.D. 1306 which is 37 feet higher than its level 
at the present day; and the town of Aboskun, at the south-eastern 
corner of the Caspian, is under water in A.D. 1325. And, almost 
simultaneously, between the years 1308 and 1311, the Lob Nor, 
which receives the waters of the River Tarim, overflows its banks 
and overwhelms ‘the Dragon Town’ (Lungshong)* We have 
noticed already that the foregoing paroxysm of aridity coincides 
in date with the demoniac eruption of the Mongols. And it will 
now be seen that the physiographical recoil towards humidity like- 
wise corresponds in date with the rapid ebb of the Mongols on 
almost every coast of the Eurasian Steppe in the fourteenth century 
of the Christian Era—an ebb which is signalized by the encroach- 
ments of the Wallachians and Moldavians and Lithuanians and 
Dniepr Cossacks upon the ranges of the Golden Horde, and by 
the conversion of the Khans of the Golden Horde and the Il-Khans 
in Iran and the Chaghatayid Khans in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
and Zungaria to Islam, and by Timur’s chastisement of the 
Chaghatayids and the Jujids, and by the expulsion of the Great 
Khans from China. a PEE: 

If we may fairly reg increase of humidity at this time as 
having been at least one of the causes of these social changes, we 
can see two distinct ways in which this climatic cause would 
operate. On the one hand, it would strengthen the inclination of 


? Huntington, E.: The Pulse of Asia (London 1907, Constable), p. 344- 
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the neighbouring sedentary peoples to encroach upon the fringe 
Of the Steppe at the Nomads’ expense if the increase of humidity 
went so far towards correcting the previous excess of aridity on 
this fringe as to make the country suitable not only for Nomadic 
stock-breeding but also for sedentary agriculture. On the other 
hand, the same climatic change would weaken the resistance offered 
by the Nomads to their sedentary neighbours’ pressure, because 
it would render the interior of the Steppe capable of supporting a 

stock of cattle, and therefore a larger population of Nomads, 
than before. ‘The physiographical facts would thus go far towards 
answering the otherwise mysterious question why the Mongols 
erupted on all fronts with an unprecedented vehemence in the 
thirteenth century in order to recede with a bewildering tameness 
a century later. At the time when they went forth conquering and 
to conquer as far as Hungary in one direction and as Burma in 
another, the demons of drought and starvation were spurring the 
Mongols on. At the time when they abandoned the Ukraine and 
the Transoxanian oases and China, they knew that their native 
steppes could offer them an asylum because these steppes were 
now luxuriant once again with a heaven-sent vegetation. 

Tn the present state of our knowledge, this is perhaps as far as 
we can carry our study of the part played by the climatic factor 
in the historically attested human fluctuations along the borders 
between the Desert and the Sown. We have seen that this climatic 
factor, in so far as its operation can be discerned, is apparently 
world-wide in its geographical range and is possibly also rhythmical 
in the Time-dimension. We have now to consider the human factor 
in the shape of the sedentary societies living round about the 
Nomad's domain; and it is evident a priori that the local operation 
of this human factor on one sector of the borderline will be quite 
independent of its local operation on other sectors, in consequence 
of plurality of the sedentary societies by whose 
domains the Steppes have been encircled ever since the beginning 
of recorded history. It is also evident a priori that there will be 
no regular rhythm in'the operation of this human factor in the 
"Time-dimension, since we are confronted here with all the indi- 
viduality and all the complexity of the histories of the sedentary 
civilizations, in place of the relatively simple and regular physical 
phenomenon of a periodic oscillation of climatic zones. 

Indeed, in the operation of the human factor, any appearance 
of simultaneity or universality will prove, on inspection, to be the 
effect of a fortuitous coincidence. A case in point is the impressive 
synchronism of half a dozen far-flung movements of Nomad erup- 
tion round about the year A.D. goo, About A.D. 890, the Katima 
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Berbers overrun the dominions of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in Ifri- 
giyah. In, or just before, A.D. 889, the Ghuzz break in from the 
east upon the ranges of the Pechenegs between the Emba and 
the Volga, with the result that the Pechenegs cross the Volga 
and the Don and propel the Magyars—whom they find in occupa- 
tion of the steppes west of the Don—right across the Carpathians 
into the Hungarian Alföld. Again, some time before A.D. 900, the 
Banu Hamdan Arabs make themselves masters of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate’s dominions in the Jazirah. In 914, the Carmathians 
make a raid, out of eastern Arabia, upon the home province of the 
Caliphate in 'Iriq. And far away, between the Khingan and Korea, 
the Khitan trespass across the Pale and the Wall and occupy the 
north-eastern fringes of intra-mural China in or after A.D. 927. At 
first sight we seem here to be in the presence of a ubiquitous move- 
ment which must be explained by some universally operative cause 
—presumably of the climatic order. Dr. Huntington's pair of 
climatic curves, however, show a humid peak and not an arid 
trough at this date; and, if we now look for explanations in the 
human sphere, we shall find all that we need in the respective 
political histories of the ‘Abbasid, the Khazar, the Carolingian, 
and the T’ang Empires, 

"The irruptions of the Katāma and the Banu Hamdan and the 
Carmathians can all be traced to the attraction exerted by the social 
vacuum which was already being created by the decline of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate in the ninth century of the Christian Era—in 
anticipation of the Caliphate’s final break-up during the post- 
Syriac interregnum of A.D. 975-1275. (Incidentally, the Katima 
were not Nomads of the Steppe, but highlanders, and they were 
led on their war-path by the Fatimids, who were—or claimed to 
be—the ‘Abbasids’ hereditary rivals; the Banu Hamdan had been 
long domiciled in the Jazirah before they made themselves the 
political masters there; and the Carmathians were a militant sect 
which had first raised its horn in 'Irüg itself, with its head-quarters. 
at Wasit, and had only retreated to Arabia and recruited a following 
among the Badu after it had been momentarily suppressed in the 
sedentary region which was its earliest field of action.)* 

As for the successive impacts of the Ghuzz upon the Pechenegs 
and the Pechenegs upon the Magyars, this local disturbance of 
equilibrium was started by a deliberate but only partially success- 
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fal stoke of policy on the part of the Khaqan of the Khazars 
(an ex-Nomad horde which had long since become a seden 
commercial power). The Khazar, wishing to rid himself of his 
troublesome neighbours the unreclaimed Nomad Pechenegs, who 
‘occupied the steppe within sight of his own capital on the Lower 
Volga, made a compact with the still wilder Nomad Ghuzz, who 
were ranging at that time on the Pechenegs’ opposite (i.e. eastern) 
flank, for a simultaneous assault upon the Pechenegs which would 
"wipe these nuisances out of existence. "The Ghuzz fulfilled their 
part of the compact. About A.D. 889, they duly assailed the Peche- 
negs and successfully occupied the Pechenegs’ ranges right up to 
the east bank of the Volga. But the Pechenegs, instead of passively 
allowing themselves to be annihilated, made their way across the 
Volga, broke right through the Khazar lines, and seized the ranges 
of the Magyars on the farther side of the Don. Driven westward, 
the Magyars first responded to an invitation from the East Roman 
Government to invade Bulgaria, with which the East Roman Em- 
pire was then at war; but this first quest for a new home turned 
But unfortunately for the Magyars, since the Bulgars retorted by 
calling in their turn upon the Pechenegs. The Magyars were 
punished for their attack upon Bulgaria by a combined attack from 
the Bulgars and the Pechenegs which resulted in a severe defeat 


the policy of the long-defunct Austrasian 
Emperor Charlemagne. In A.D. 791, Charlemagne had crushed the 
Avar Nomads, who had been masters of the Hungarian Alfold 
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of equilibrium on the western bay of the Eurasian Steppe at the 
close of the ninth century of the Christian Era—a disturbance 
which produced a lasting effect upon the history of Western 
Christendom by giving birth to the Hungarian Kingdom and the 
Hungarian nation—can be accounted for as the combined effect of 
two local acts of statesmanship: an act of the Khazar Khaqan at 
the time, and an act of the Emperor Charlemagne about a hundred 
years earlier. There is no need here to postulate the operation of 
any ubiquitous or universal cause. 

‘As for the intrusion of the Khitan into intra-mural China in or 
after A.D. 927, this can be accounted for likewise as the effect of 
a local event in the political history of the Far Eastern World : that 
is to say, the extinction of the T’ang Dynasty in A.D. 907 and the 
lapse of China into anarchy pending the foundation of the Sung 
Dynasty in A.D. 960." 

Tt will be seen that itis a sheer fortuitous coincidence, and not 
the operation of any universal cause, that accounts for the appear- 
anc, at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries, of a general 
Nomad eruption extending from the Maghrib front to the Man- 
churia front and from the Lower Euphrates front to the Alföld. 

Tt remains for us to survey, quite briefly, the outstanding in- 
stances in which a Nomad eruption out of the Steppe can be traced, 
at least in part, to the attraction exerted by some kind of social 
vacuum in the domain of some sedentary society adjacent to the 
Steppes on one or other of our fifteen sectors of frontier. It may 
be convenient to cite, separately, first, the instances in which the 
vacuum coincides in date, either wholly epee with one of those 
alternate ‘effervescent’ phases in the life of the Steppe which have 
come to light in our table, and, secondly, the instances in which the 
Vacuum occurs during one of our ‘quiescent’ phases. On the hypo- 
thesis that the series of Nomad eruptions is to be explained in part. 
as the result of a climatic pulsation with a six-hundred-year cycle, 
we shall be able to explain the first set of instances as combined. 
effects of two convergent causes, the one climatic and the other 
social, while the second set of instances will suggest possible human 
causes for a number of eruptions which, ex hypothesi, the climatic 
factor does not account for. 

We may begin our catalogue of instances in which the social 
vacuum partly or wholly coincides with a phase of effervescence 
on the Steppes by citing the partial overlap of the post-Sumeric 
social interregnum circa 1875-1575 B.C. with the effervescent phase 
on the Steppes circa 2025-1725 B.C. We may suppose that the two 
causes combined to bring the Aryas down upon South-Western 

* See IL D (v), vol. ii, pp. 120-1, above. 
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Asia in a spate which carried their van-guard from the Northern 
bank of the Lower Jaxartes to the Mediterranean coast of Syria." 
We may next observe that, after the arrival of these Aryan Hyksos 
at the Syrian extremity of the Sumerie World, they were drawn 
on into the Egyptiac World by the social vacuum resulting from 
the break-down of the Egyptiac universal state (‘the Middle Em- 
pire’) at the turn of the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries p.c.* 
Again, the post-Minoan interregnum circa 1425-1125 B.C. wholly 
coincides with the effervescent phase on the Steppes which we 
have defined by the same conventional pair of dates; and this coin- 
cidence partially explains how the Achaean sedentary barbarians 
from the European hinterland of the Minoan World, who had been 
drawn into the vacuum arising from the collapse of the Minoan 
"thalassocracy', came to join forces with the Nomad Libyans in the 
Delta of the Nile and to compete with the Nomad Aramaeans for 
the inheritance of the Egyptian dominion in Syria. To complete 
the explanation, we have to bear in mind that the social vacuum 
in the Minoan World overlapped chronologically from about 1375 
2.0. onwards, with a fresh social vacuum in the Egyptiac World 
arising from the political decay of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt. 
When all these factors are taken together, it will be seen that, in 
the convergent attacks of the Libyans, Aramaeans, and Achaeans 
upon ‘the New Empire’ at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries B.C., each of the three assailants was acting under the 
combined influence of two distinct forces, The Achaeans were 
being drawn off their native continent on to the sea and across the 
sea by the attractive force of two successive social vacua: the first 
in Crete and the second in Egypt. The Libyans and Aramaeans 
were being pulled from in front by the attraction of the same social 
vacuum in Egypt, and st the sume time they were both being 
pushed from behind by the physical force of an access of aridity 
on the Afrasian Steppe. 

Again, we may observe that the Babylonic "Time of Troubles" 
(ended 610/609) and the Syriac ‘Time of Troubles’ (circa 925- 
$25 B.C.) both overlap in time with the phase of effervescence on 
the Steppes circa 825-525 B.C., so that we have a social as well as 
a climatic cause to account for the simultaneous irruption of the 
Cimmerians and Scythians out of the Eurasian Steppe and the 
Arabs out of the Afrasian Steppe upon Iran and the Jezrah, In 
the same region, the decay of the Seleucid successor-state of the 
Achaemenian Empire overlaps with the beginning of the effer- 
vescent phase on the Steppes circa 225 8.C.-A.D. 75. If the Sakas 
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and the Yuechi had been confronted by a united Achaemenian or 
even by a united Seleucid Empire in 135 8.c., when the pressure 
of desiccation on the Eurasian Steppe impelled them to try their 
fortunes across the Jaxartes and the Oxus, they might either have 
preferred to remain on the Steppe and face the prospect of starva- 
tion rather than court certain destruction in a military forlorn hope; 
or else this certain destruction would have overtaken them if they 
had embarked upon that desperate venture. It was an auspicious 
political event in the Nomads’ Promised Land—the disruption of 
the former Achaemenian dominions into the three mutually hostile 

of the Seleucidae, the Arsacidae, and the Greek princes of 
Bactra—that gave the Eurasian Nomada their opening between 
the Pamirs and the Caspian in the second century n.c. Still more 
clearly, it was the death-agonies of the Seleucid Monarchy that 
gave the Arabs their opening in the Jazirah and in Syria round 
about the beginning of the last century B.C. 

Similarly, the post-Hellenic interregnum circa A.D. 375-675 sub- 
stantially coincides in date with the phase of effervescence on the 
Steppes circa A.D. 375-675; and thus the attraction of the vacuum. 
arising from the break-up of the Roman Empire combines with 
the pressure of desiccation on the Steppes to account for the irrup- 
tion of the Huns into the Alföld at the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Christian Era; for the irruption of the Avars into the same 
enclave of steppe-land, commanding the derelict European pro- 
vinces of the Empire, a hundred and fifty years later; for the 
infiltration of the Berbers into the African provinces of the Empire 
and of the Arabs into Syria from the fifth century onwards; and 
for the tremendous explosion of the Primitive Muslim Arabs in 
the seventh century. This last shattering explosion struck the 
Roman and the Sasanian Empire at 2 moment when these two 
Powers were both prostrated by the devastating social effects of their 
two internecine wars of A.D. 572-91 and A.D. 603-28. 

Finally, the post-Syriac interregnum circa A.D. 975-1275 sub- 
stantially coincides in date with the phase of effervescence on the 
Steppes circa A.D. 975-1275; and thus the attraction of the vacuum 
arising from the break-up of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and the Anda- 
Tusian Umayyad Caliphate combines with the pressure of desicca- 
tion on the Steppes to account for the successive irruptions of the 
Muribits and the Muwabhids into the Maghrib and Andalusia; 
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the Banu Sulaym) across Syria and Egypt into the Maghrib; and 
for the successive eruptions of the Saljüqs in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era and the Ghuzz in the twelfth and the Mongols 
in the thirteenth century out of the Eurasian Steppe into the 
adjoining dominions of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in South-Western 


isolated, but particularly conspicuous, case in which there is 
not only a hypothetical climatic push but an incontestible political 
pull to account for an eruption of Nomads out of the Desert into 
the Sown is the aggression of the Berber people who were known 
in the Hellenic World as ‘the Nomads’ par excellence! against the 
continental dominions of the Carthaginian Republic in the second 
century ».c. We may observe that this century falls within a phase 
of effervescence on the Steppe, circa 225 B.C.-A.D. 75, which also 
saw the infiltration of the Sarmatians into the Hungarian Alföld 
and the irruption of the Sakas into India, But it is a more per- 
tinent observation that the second century 1.C. opened immediately 
after the close of the Hannibali War, in which Rome had dealt 
Carthage a knock-out blow, and that a little more than half-way 
through the century the destruction of the vanquished party was 
consummated in a war of annihilation, in which the Carthaginian 
Republic and the city of Carthage itself were literally blotted 
out. In seeking to account for the aggression of the Numidians 
against the Carthaginian dominions in these circumstances, we may 
allow the climatic factor whatever credit we will; but it is manifest 
that the governing factor here was not climatic but political. The 
governing factor was the persistent and undisguised incitement 
and encouragement and support which the Numidian aggressors 
received from the Romans, who had found in these African Nomads 
a convenient instrument for breaking the spirit and wearing down 
the strength of Carthage in preparation for the Roman coup de 
grâce. 


Turning now to those eruptions of Nomads which cannot be 
traced ex hypothesi to the pressure of a climatic push, we need not 
revert to the half-dozen instances, dating from round about the 
turn of the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian Era, which 
we have examined already and have succeeded in explaining in 
political terms? We have merely to complete the list. We may 
observe, for example, that the continuing decadence of the Egyptiac 
Society accounts for the continuing infiltration of Libyans into 
Egypt after the close of the phase of effervescence on the Steppes 
which began about 1425 and ended about 1125 B.C. Similarly, we 


1 The Berber NowiSes (latinized a Numidae? in the Saharan hinterland of Ifriqiyah. 
3 See pp. 440-2, above. 
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may observe that the decadence in which Babylonia languished 
after the petering out of the Kassite régime accounts for the in- 
filtration of the Chaldaeans—a process which seems to have begun 
later and lasted longer than the irruption of the Chaldaeans’ kins- 
men and contemporaries the Aramaeans into the Jazirah and Syria. 
in, the incursions of the Blemmyes and Nubians into Eg 

and of the Berbers into the Roman provinces in North-West 
Africa, and the conquest of all the eastern provinces of the Empire 
by the Palmyrenes at the head of their Badawi clients—a set of 
irruptions out of the Desert into the Sown which all occurred more 
or less simultaneously round about the year A.D. 270—can all be 
accounted for satisfactorily as consequences of the bout of anarchy 
from which the Roman Empire was suffering at the time. "There 
is no need to postulate a climatic cause for these inroads of Nomads 
from the Steppe, any more than for the contemporary inroads of 
the Franks from the North European forest (where an access of 
aridity, if it had actually occurred at the time, would certainly not 
have impelled these sedentary barbarians to invade the Roman. 
Empire but would rather have made life more comfortable for ` 
them in their sylvan homes). Similarly, the invasion of intra-mural 
China, round about the year 300 of the Christian Era, by the Eura- 
sian Nomad hordes who founded the barbarian principalities of 
Pe Yen and Pe Han and Wei on Sinic ground, can be accounted 
for satisfactorily as a consequence of the anarchy into which the 
Sinic Society fell in its last agonies, upon the failure of the indi- 
genous successor-state of the ‘second” or ‘united’ Tsin to restore 
the structure of the Sinic universal state of Ts’in and Han. As 
for the conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin by the Uzbegs in and 
after A.D. 1500, it may possibly be explained in part by the access. 
of aridity, about this date, which appears in Dr. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington's pair of curves. But the principal cause of the catastrophe 
was manifestly not climatic but political. The Uzbegs found their 
opportunity in the weakness of the Timurids. And the Timurids 
were weak because Timur Lenk himself had prematurely exhausted 
the energies of the Iranic World by his fratricidal militarism." 
Finally, in the Western Sudan in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, we can explain the occupation of Timbuktu by the 
‘Tuareg Nomads from the Sahara between 1434 and 1469 as a con- 
sequence of the political anarchy which intervened in the Sudan 
between the fall of the sedentary Empire of Malle and the rise of 
the sedentary Empire of Songhay. 

If we now re-examine our table of Nomad eruptions from the 
Steppes, we shall see that we have found satisfactory human 

1 For the militarism of Timur Lenk, see IV. C (i () 3 (a), vol. pp 4-se, below. 
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explanations, in the political or social conditions of the sedentary 
regions round about, for almost every one of the eruptions that 
obtrude themselves exceptionally in the course of the alternate 
phases of relative quiescence on the Steppes. This fact perhaps 
increases the probability that these alternations of social ‘qui- 
escence’ and social ‘effervescence’, which emerge from a tabulation 
of the recorded historical facts, may correspond to, and proceed 
from, a climatic cycle of alternate bouts of humidity and aridity. 
‘At any rate, if we eliminate all entries for which a satisfactory 
human explanation can be found, the regularity of the alternation 
and the sharpness of the contrast between our alternate three- 
hundred-year periods is considerably enhanced. 

In any case, our survey of the evidence appears to confirm the 
view that all the recorded eruptions of the Nomads out of the 
Desert into the Sown can be traced to the operation of some 
external force, which may be either a climatic push or a social pull 
or a combination of the two. 

Before we conclude our examination of the effects which the 
social and political conditions in the regions round about the 
Steppes may have upon the eruptions of the Nomads, we must 
take note of the fact that these effects are sometimes negative as 
well as positive. We have reviewed a number of instances in which 
the domain of some sedentary society adjoining the Steppes has 
invited an irruption of Nomads by offering the attraction of a social 
vacuum. But there are other instances in which a Nomad invasion 
that has been evoked by a social pull or been impelled by a climatic 
path had been brought to a alt and even, perhaps, been driven 

pell mell by the opposition of some sedentary military power. 
In another connexion, we have noticed how many times the hege- 
mony or dominion over South-Western Asia has fallen to some 
power which has constituted itself an effective warden of the north- 
eastern marches of South-Western Asia, between the Pamirs and 
the Caspian, over against the Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe. 
This is only one signal instance of a play of political forces which, 
in all places and at all times, has profoundly affected the fortunes 
of those Nomad hordes that have ventured to trespass upon the 
preserves of their sedentary neighbours. 

‘The Lydian Monarchy made its fortune by annihilating the 
Cimmerian marauders in Anatolia about the middle of the seventh 
century B.c.; and, before the end of the same century, the Medes 
justified their title to be the principal heirs of the Assyrians by 
annihilating the Scythian marauders in Iran. In the sixth century 
B.c. the Achaemenidae justified their universal empire by chastising 

? Ie 1L D (p), volt, pp. 136-59, above. 
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the Massagetae. In the latter part of the second century 2.c. the 
Arsacidae won their spurs, and laid the foundations of their empi 
by preventing the Sakas and the Yuechi, who had just overwhelmed. 
the Greek principality in Bactria, from overrunning Western Iran 
—with the result that the course of this Nomad irruption was 
deflected south-eastward into Seistan and Sind and ultimately into 
Maharashtra. In the fifth century of the Christian Era, the Sasa- 
nidae emulated the feat of their Arsacid predecessors by checking 
the irruption of the Huns at the line of the Oxus and deflecting 
its course into the Panjab and the Ganges Basin. "This success of 
the Sasanidae in keeping their north-eastern frontier almost invio- 
late against the Huns is thrown into relief by the contemporary 
failure of the Roman Power in Europe and the Gupta Power in 
India to keep the same horde of Nomad invaders at bay. The 
reason why the Huns failed to occupy Western Iran, when they 
succeeded in overrunning the plains of Hindustan and forcing their 
way into Gaul and Italy, is manifestly political and not climatic. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, 
the Uzbegs had the same experience as the Sakas. Having easily 
overwhelmed the Timurid Powers in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, as 
the Sakas overwhelmed the Greek Power in the same region, the 
Uzbegs were beaten back from Western Iran by Isma'il Shah 
Safawi as valiantly as the Sakas were beaten back by Mithradates 
the Arsacid. On the same front the Mongols, with their demoniac 
drive, succeeded in overwhelming not only the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
but Iran and ‘Iriq and the Jazirah into the bargain; yet at the line 
of the Euphrates their advance was brought to a halt—belatedly 
but for ever—from a.D. 1261 onwards by the resistance of the 
Egyptian Mamlüks. 

‘On another front of the Eurasian Steppe, between the Khingan 
Range and the Tien Shan, the Nomad confederacy of the Hiongnu 
met more than its match in the Sinic universal state of the Han; 
and in the seventh century of the Christian Era the Empire of the 
‘T’ang, which was a reincarnation of the Empire of the Han, not 
only repulsed and crushed, but momentarily even subjugated the 
Nomad confederacy which had been organized in the sixth century 
by the Turks. On the same front, in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era, the Zungar Calmuck successors of these Central 
Asian Nomad Turks met their match in the Manchu successors 
of the T'ang and the Han; and simultaneously, in the gap between 
the Caspian and the Urals—through which horde after horde of 
Sarmatians and Huns and Avars and Magyars and Mongols had 

joured irresistibly time and again—the Torgut kinsmen of the 
Eungars met their match in the Empire of Muscovy. 
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Similar experiences have befallen the Nomads who have erupted 
out of the Afrasian Steppe. The Aramaean invaders of the Jazirah 
were brought to a halt by the indomitable resistance of Assyria, 
The Primitive Muslim Arabs, who conquered the Sasanian Empire 
—lock, stock, and barrel—almost at one blow, were successfully 
brought to a halt by the Roman Empire at the line of the Taurus, 
while the Franks drove them back from the Loire in A.D. 732 and 
expelled them from Septimania in 755 and dislodged them from 
the southern foothills of the Pyrenees in 788. Finally, in the ninc- 
teenth and the twentieth century of the Christian Era, the Sanüsis 
of the Libyan Desert and the Wahhabis of the Arabian Desert have 
found, each time when they have attempted to break their bounds, 
that even the disciplined enthusiasm that can be infused into the 
spirit of the Afrasian Nomad by the inspiration of a religious faith 
is no match for the weapons of the modern Western World, 
whether these weapons are wielded by the French or English or 
Italian hands that made them or by the Egyptian peasant-con- 
scripts of a Mehmed ‘Ali. 

re is one more form of interaction between the Nomads and 
the sedentary societies round about them which calls for considera- 
tion, and that is the effect upon the Nomads of conversion to the 
sedentary societies” religions. In glancing at the histories of the 
Khazars and of the three westernmost appanages of the Mongol 
Empire, we have scen the conversion of the Khazars to Judaism 
and the conversion of the Goldea Horde and the Il-Khans and the 
Chaghatayids to Islam acting as a social solvent which apparently 
relaxes the moral fibre of the converts and precipitates their politi- 
cal downfall! In these instances, however, we are dealing with 
a religious conversion which overtook a horde after it had erupted 
‘out of the interior of the Steppe and had settled down either on 
the outermost edge of the region in which Nomadism is at home 
or else actually on the farther side of the border, on positively alien 
ground. There are other instances in which the Nomad is con- 
verted or influenced by an alien religion while he is still leading 
his natural life in his native haunts; and in such instances the alien 
religious influence appears—on the showing of the historical evi- 
dence—to produce just the opposite moral effect. So far from 
acting as a laxative, it acts as a stimulant, and it is apt to precipitate 
an eruption instead of heralding a débdcle. 

‘This stimulating effect of an alien religious influence is a con- 
spicuous feature in the life of the Afrasian Nomads. The preaching 
of Islam by Muhammad, and the prodigious outbreak of the 
Primitive Muslim Arabs, were preceded by successive infiltrations ~ 

1 See pp. 429-39, above. 
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of Judaism and Nestorianism and Monophysitism into Arabia. It 
was a Carmathian missionary who set the Badu of the Hasi in 
motion in the tenth century of the Christian Era; and the preaching 
of Muhammad Abd-al-Wahhib in the eighteenth century set the 
Badu of the Najd in motion, to the same effect, in the nineteenth 
century and in the twentieth. In the African portion of the Afra- 
sian Steppe there are also celebrated examples of the same pheno- 
menon. It was under the leadership of a Shi'ite propagandist that 
the Katáma Berbers overran Ifriqiyah in a.D. 890 and Egypt and 
Syria in A.D. 969-70. As for the Muribits and the Muwahhids, 
their very titles testify that the Berbers who made their conquests 
under these names in the eleventh and'in the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era respectively were stimulated by a religious enthusi- 
asm and drawn on by a religious purpose. The Fulbe Nomads, 
who emulated in the nineteenth century those conquests in the 
Western Sudan that had been made in the eleventh century by 
the Muribits, were likewise inspired by a religious faith which in 
their case was the Wahhibi faith of their Arab contemporaries 
in the Najd. We have already touched upon the Sanüsi movement, 
which stimulated the Nomads of the Libyan Desert to establish an 
empire that extended, at one moment in the nineteenth century, 
from the Cyrenaica to Wadai. 

These religious landmarls in the life of the Afrasian Nomads 
are well known, but it is worth noticing that there are certain 
Eurasian For example, the irruption of the Saljüqs into 
the Asiatic dominions of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and of the East 
Roman Empire alike, in the course of the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era, had been preceded by the conversion of the Saljüas 
to Islam in A.D. 956; and the contemporary domination of the Ilek 
Khans over ia and the Tarim Basin had been preceded 
by the conversion of their forefathers to Islam in a.D. 960. The. 
prodigious outbreak of the Mongols in the thirteenth century of 
the Christian Era was preceded by a gradual infiltration of Maha- 
yanian Buddhism and Manichaeism and Nestorianism into the 
north-eastern parts of Eurasia, The outbreak of the Calmucks in 
the seventeenth century of the Christian Era followed hard upon 
their conversion, at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, to the religion of the Yellow Sect of Lamaistic Mahayanian 
Buddhism which had taken shape in Tibet. 3 

This series of examples, taken together, seems to indicate that 
the religions of the sedentary societies are apt to stimulate the 


* On the other hand, it must be recorded that the Mongols, who were converted to 
cexacly the same form of Buddhism about one generation earlier than the Calmucks, 
‘eaulned quiescent inthe seventeenth century when the Calmucis erupted. 
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Nomads into erupting out of the Desert into the Sown when these 
religious influences play upon the Nomad while he is still living his 
natural life upon his native ground. And the case of the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs seems to indicate further that this stimulus is 
strongest when the Nomads transmute these alien religious influ- 
ences into some new religious creation of their own, instead of 
accepting them passively in the form in which they happen to 
come from their places of origin. Have we here stumbled at last 
upon one cause of Nomad eruptions which does not work exter- 
nally and mechanically through the exertion of a climatic push or 
a social pull, but rather takes the spiritual form of Challenge-and- 
Response? If this is the fact, then we shall have to concede that, 
after all, the Nomads are not to be numbered without reserve 
among ‘the peoples that have no history’, But second thoughts 
remind us that, in so far as the spiritual movement of Challenge- 
and-Response is discernible here, the souls that experience it are 
not the souls of the Nomads themselves but the souls of the oasis- 
dwellers who live in, but not of, the Steppe as outposts of the 
sedentary civilizations. Muhammad was not a Nomad herdsman 
but a commercial traveller; his Meccan kinsmen were business 
men; his Medinese helpers were tillers of the ground; and it was 
under the inspiration and leadership of these semi-aliens in their 
midst that the Arabian Nomads went forth conquering and to con- 
quer in the seventh century of the Christian Era. The Carmathian 
Power in the Hasi and the Wahhabi Power in the Najd and the 
Sanüsi Power in the Libyan Desert have all been founded upon 
the oases, like the Primitive Muslim Power in the Hijàz which they 
have all consciously taken as their ensample. On the Eurasian 
Steppe, likewise, the religious influences which touched, and per- 
haps exhilarated, the Mongols in the thirteenth century of the 
Christian Era all emanated from the oases which were inhabited 
by the once Nomadic but long since domesticated Uighurs. And 
the Yellow Lamaism which converted the Calmucks and the 
Mongols some three, or three and a half, centuries ago has 
retained its hold upon these elusive converts by planting artificial 
oases among their grazing-grounds in the shape of Buddhist 
monasteries, 

Tt seems, then, that the Nomads, in so far as they remain pure 
Nomads, ae rally ‘4 people without a history” after all. “Their 
eruptions out of the Desert into the Sown, like the eruptions of 
a Vesuvius or an Etna, are the mechanical resolutions of vast 
but inanimate physical forces. ‘They are not the agonies of an 
imprisoned Titan who is frantically struggling for liberty and 

t. 
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NOTE BY MR. G. F. HUDSON 


With regard to the climatic theory in general, there are two 
difficulties which have to be overcome: -© 
(1) As pointed out by Peisker in his criticisms of Huntington, 
the effect of an arid period on the Eurasian Steppe would be not 
only to increase the amount of desert but also to extend the grass- 
land northward at the expense of the Russo-Siberian forest belt; 
the summer would also be hotter, so that the main result would 
be simply that the Nomads’ domain would shift northwards (that 
key eger of this domain which lie to the north of the Caspian- 
Gobi belt of deserts). The peasants, if there were any, on the 
fringe of the Steppe would be driven away by the increasing 
drought, quite apart from the Nomads’ ion. Of course, the 
shifting of the belts might not be compensatory; but as 
the Eurasian Nomads dwelling between the desert belt and 

the Russo-Siberian forest belt, it does not seem clear why a period 
of aridity or south-to-north shift of climatic belts should actually 
have deprived the Nomads of any considerable amount of territory. 

iagram below will show what I mean: 


Humid Period “arid Period 
RAR RR Fort 

Tai: AE ee 
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Poor pasture 


MAMMA, Good pasture 


Here we have in the arid phase less forest and more desert, but 
about the same quantity of steppe, which represents the degrees 
of humidity sufficient for grass but not enough for trees. —— 

"This objection does not apply in the same way to the Afrasian 
Steppe, but it does lie, I think, against the climatic theory for the 
Eurasian Nomads: Scythians, Huns, Avars, &c. 

(2) I must admit that you have made out a very strong case for 
the six-hundred-year cycle, and the synchronizations between the 
Eurasian and Afrasian eruptions are most interesting. Neverthe- 
less, as you point out, the eleventh and seventeenth centuries, for 
which you have shown such good evidence of general effervescence, 
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do not correspond to arid troughs in Huntington's curves. The 
Huntington curves, in so far as they can be relied on at all (and 
Tam very doubtful about the lake-level curve, except where it can 
be verified, as it can be for the fourteenth-century levels of the 
Caspian and the Lob Nor), appear to give climatic changes that 
are quite irregular and have no fixed periodicity. I had a talk on 
the matter with [a distinguished expert], who is very sceptical about 
alleged periodicities; he pointed out to me that the great difficulty 
in explaining climatic changes or arriving at a general theory of 
them is the very delicate balance of forces which exists, so that 
a very insignificant cause may have effects on a vast scale. Again, 
the cycle should affect the Afrasian and Eurasian steppes equally; 
but, although you have given some remarkable synchronizations, 
there are other cases where they are lacking. There is no violent 
outbreak on the Afrasian Steppe corresponding to the Hun, Turk- 
Avar, or Mongol eruptions, while, conversely, the Eurasian Steppe 
is singularly quiescent in the seventh century of the Christian Era 
when the Primitive Muslim Arabs break out in the south. 

‘There can be no doubt that there have been oscillations of 
climate in the last 4,000 years (the best attested is the humid peak 
in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era), and that they have 
boen factors ithe em tions of Nomada; T would not, however, 
explain everything climatic push and the pull of sedent 
br V becanee T think there ba measure of real develop. 
ment in Nomadic societies from their mixture with sedentaries, the 
growth of commerce, &c., and this factor gives them something of 
Teal history. It is true that the Nomad qua Nomad is unchanging, 
but so is the peasant qua peasant (until quite recently); it is in 
both cases a question of what sort of edifice can be built on these 
foundations, and clearly the peasant foundation gives more scope. 
As for the pull by the sedentary societies vacua, I chink thi 
principle could be extended to all conquests of any kin: on 
this showing, the British conquest of India would be an automatic 
Sonsequence of the break-up of the Mughal Empire, and so forth. 
‘The Nomad could not be ‘pulled’ off the Steppe but for his war- 
like and predatory disposition, which is a by-product of his mode 
of life, and which gives him always the will to raid his sedentary 
neighbour—a will which only the effective power of the latter 
restrains, 
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THE NUMERICAL RATIO BETWEEN SUBJECTS AND 
MASTERS IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
AND IN LACONIA 


We have seen that, including the slaves of slaves, the Padishah’s 
slave-household mustered about 86,000 head all told; that some 
56,000 of these were soldiers; and that, besides these 56,000 regular 
professional troops, the Ottoman Government disposed of a feudal 
cavalry, which aggregated 80,000 to 100,000 troopers all told; so 
that, in an extreme emergency, the Ottoman Power could mobilize 
perhaps as many as 100,000 men for a foreign campaign and rather 
more than 150,000 for the police-duty of keeping order among the 
"human cattle’ within the frontiers. Reckoning in the women and 
children, the Padishah’s household may have accounted for some- 
thing like 200,000, and the feudal gentry for something like 400,000 
souls out of the total population of the Ottoman Empire; and if 
we may hazard the conjecture that, even at the widest extension 
of the Empire in its most flourishing period, the total population 
can hardly have exceeded thirty millions, we may guess that the 
ratio of the Padishah’s household to the total population was not 
lower than x in 150, while the ratio of the whole ruling element— 
including the feudal gentry, but excluding the Muslim "human 
cattle’ (e.g. the Muslim peasantry of the Arabic provinces) as well 
as the Christian ‘human cattle'—would work out, on the same 
reckoning, at not lower than 1 in 5o. 

On the other hand, the Spartiate ‘Peers’, who were the ruling 
element in Laconia, evidently reckoned the ratio of their own 
numbers to the total population of Laconia as x in 100. This 
appears from the following account of an abortive conspiracy for 

extermination of the Spartiate ‘Peers’ which was hatched by 
one Cinadon, who was a Spartiate ‘Inferior’, in the year 399 B.C. 
that is, at a time when the territorial dominion of the Spartan city- 
state in the Peloponnesus still stood at its widest extent, and when 
Sparta and her allies had just won a great victory over Athens 
which had left Sparta the paramount Power in the whole Hellenic 
World. ‘The account here quoted is given by Xenophon, an Athe- 
nian historian who knew Sparta, and the internal conditions of 
Laconia, from the inside. (The technical terms which occur in 
this passage have been explained in the relevant chapter, above.) 


1 See the second footnote on p. 45, above. 
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The conspiracy was betrayed to the Spartan Government by an 
informer; and 
‘the Overseers (of Zope) asked the informer how he had thought that 
the movement would take place, whereupon he told them that Cinadon. 
had taken him to the edge of the piazza (dyopd) and had asked him to 
count how many Spartiates were to be found there. "And so,” said 
the informer, “I counted the King and the Overseers (rods dip) 
and the Privy Councillors (robs yépovras) and others, up to about forty, 
and then asked: ‘Why ever did you tell me to count them, Cinadon?— 
“Because,’ said Cinadon, ‘you are to regard these as enemies and all the 
rest as allies'—amounting to more than 4000 persons who were in the 
piazza at the moment," He added that Cinadon pointed out to him 
jn the streets one "enemy" here and two there as they passed them, 
while all the rest were “allies”. When the Overseers (of éopo.) asked 
him what he believed the number of conspirators to be, the informer 
said that Cinadon had spoken with him on this point, too, and had told 
‘him that only a restricted number of trustworthy persons were in the 
‘confidence of the ring-leaders, but that the latter regarded themselves 
as being in virtual conspiracy with all the Serfs («lwres) and New 
‘Members (veoBajuéSets) and Inferiors (Smoyeioves) and Dependents 
(ereplourot); for wherever, among these classes, there was any mention 
of the Spartiates, there was not a man of them who could conceal the 
fact that he would be delighted to eat them alive." 

‘The state of mind here described as prevailing among the sub- 
jects of the Spartiates, on the eve of Cinadon's abortive conspiracy 
to exterminate the Spartiates in 399 B.c., is remarkably reminiscent 
of the similar state of mind which our first-hand records of the 
Greek Revolutionary War of A.D. 1821-9 show to have prevailed, 
on the same spot, among the Christian ra 'lych of the ‘Osmanlis, 
who did succeed, when they rose in 1821, in wiping out the local 
representatives of the Ottoman ruling class—men, women, and 
children—in their Laconian citadel of Mistrà and throughout the 
Morea. The ruins of Mistri, which remain down to this day as 
they were left on the morrow of the sack of the city in 1821, bear 
grim witness, for any visitor who seeks ocular testimony, to the 
virulence with which the 'Osmanlis were hated by their ra'iyeh— 
and the Spartans, before them, by their Helots. 

‘The traditional ratio, assumed in the passage just quoted from 
Xenophon, of one Spartiate ‘Peer’ to every hundred inhabitants 
of Laconia is impossible to check, since we have no means of cal- 
culating the absolute figure of the total population. Even the abso- 
Tute number of the Spartans themselves is a matter of conjecture. 
Such evidence as we possess seems to indicate that, after the enserf- 
ment of the inhabitants of the plain of Stenyclarus, in Messenia, 


* Xenophon: Hellenica, Bk, IT, ch. 3, paragraphs 4-11. 
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at the close of the second Messeno-Spartan War, and the redivision 
of these 'Helots' * lands into allotments (x\jpo:) for maintaining 
Spartiate ‘Peers’, the maximum force of Spartiate heavy infantry 
(etras) that could be mobilized, when all the forty year-classes 
liable to active service were called out from the twenty-first to the 
sixtieth inclusive, was 3,200 men. In this period, the Spartan 
Government appears to have required the dependent but auto- 
nomous city-state communities in Laconia, the so-called Perioeci, 
to put one heavy infantryman into the field for every Spartiate, so 
that at this time the maximum total force of heavy infantry which 
Sparta could raise was 6,400. This (rather than Herodotus's round 
figure of 10,000) was probably the strength of the Lacedaemonian 
contingent of heavy infantry at the Battle of Plataea in 479 B.C. 
But at some date between 479 B.C. and 418 the Lacedaemonian 
military establishment appears to have been reorganized o as to 
put 6 Perioeci into the field for every 4 Spartiates, instead of s for 
E. Under this new organization, the maximum strength of the 
Lacedaemonian heavy-infantry force seems to have been raised 
from 6,400 to 7,680, while the maximum strength of the Spartiate 
contingent was lowered from 3,200 to 3,072." 


1 For these figures, see A.J. Toynbee: "The Growth of Sparta’, in The Journal of. 
Halle Studies, vel. xxxiii (London 1913, Macmillan). 
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SOME MAKE-WEIGHTS AGAINST SOCIAL RETARDATION 
IN THE GEOGRAPHICAL EXPANSION OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


In the relevant chapter we have reviewed en rapes of evi- 
dence which apparently point to the conclusion that the social 
effect of geographical expansion in an outward direction from the 
geographical centre of a civilization towards the periphery is equi- 
valent to a retardation of social progress in the Time-dimension; 
and a considerable part of this evidence has been drawn from the 
history of the geographical expansion of our own Western World. 
In this connexion, it is interesting to observe that our Western 
Society has counteracted the operation of this social ‘law’ in its 
own case to a certain extent by perpetually discharging fresh cur- 
rents of its social life-blood from the heart of the Western body 
social towards its ever-expanding extremities. 

This and enrichment of the relatively low social 
vitality of Western Christendom in its fringes by replenishment 
and reinforcement from the centre has sometimes taken the direct 
form of a centrifugal migratory movement of population and 
sometimes the indirect form of a temporary political association 
of some country or community at the focus of our Western life 
with some other country or community in the penumbra. In this 
indirect or political form of cultural reinforcement the physical 
migration of persons has usually been on an infinitesimal scale. For 
the most part, it has been limited to a change—and this perhaps 
merely a seasonal change—of residence on the part of a sovereign 
or a dynasty or a court or an aristocracy or an army. In such cases, 
the reinforcement of the culture of the periphery by replenishment 
from the centre has chiefly consisted in a propagation of techniques 
and institutions and ideas: a propagation which is capable of being 
accomplished on the grand scale, both extensively and intensively, 
by a very small number of migrant individual Kulturtrdger, and 
this with cultural effects that could hardly have been outdone by 
a physical emigration en masse. 

"To consider the direct or physical form of cultural reinforcement 
first, we may take, as illustrations, the introduction of Lombard 
settlers into Sicily after this island had been incorporated into 
Western Christendom as a result of the Norman conquest in the 


* See TIL C () (a), pp. 134-9, above, 
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eleventh century of the Christian Era; the introduction of Flemish 
settlers into England after the Norman conquest of this other island 
on the opposite fringe of the Western World of the day; the intro- 
duction of Low Dutch settlers into the territories along the 
southern shore of the Baltic, from the right bank of the Elbe to 
the left bank of the Niemen, which were added to Western 
Christendom by conquest, at the expense of Slavs and Prussians, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; the introduction of German 
miners into Slovakia, and of German peasants and burghers into 
Transylvania, by the deliberate policy of the Hungarian Crown 
after the conversion of Hungary to Western Christianity ; and the 
introduction of other German settlers—for the most part from 
Swabia—into the territories conquered, in the eighteenth century, 
by the Hapsburg and Romanov Empires from the Ottoman Empire 
and from the Eurasian Nomads (the descendants of these latter-day 
German pioneers of Western Civilization along its south-eastern 
and frontiers are scattered over a zone which stretches from the 
Hungarian Alföld and Slavonia and the Banat of Temesvar through 
the Bukovina and Southern Bessarabia and the ci-devant Nogay 
Steppe to the great compact German settlement on the lower 
Volga, just below Saratov).> In the same connexion we may also 
mention two important waves of refugees: the French Huguenots, 
who were dispersed abroad into England, South Africa, and the 
Protestant states of Germany (particularly Prussia and Württem- 
berg) after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1683;* and 
the German Liberals who found asylum in the United States after 
the failure of the Revolution of 1848 (these German political 


2 It ws this Lombard immigration into Sicily that converted the Scion t he 
Romanse language whi thay pent nthe pene dyin place if the Creek which wet 
fhe mative lguige of te Slams overs period of sore Alicen or since cence 
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* For this Huguenot diaspora, see II. D (vi), vol. ii, p. 213, above, 
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refugees were the van-guard of the great nineteenth-century Ger- 
man immigration into the United States which has done so much 
to counteract the deterioration of European culture under the 
adverse cultural conditions in ‘the Middle West’). 

"The indirect form of cultural reinforcement through a political 
link may be illustrated by the following table: 


Pe Countries politically exsoiated 
af = ‘Country in the Dates 
Country in the focus of civilization | penumbra dj cieilization| asociat 
E er Eo uu 
N, ein Denmark nisu 
NE. | Hohenzollern Brandenburg. pes 
NE | Gloves Brandenburg ni 
NE bare Prussia E 
NE. | Meinen (Saray) Poland Ee] 
E Dung pui 
Bohemia 
d 
pros 
Austria 
Austria 
Hungary l 
The Two Sicile 
Taulas Sicily 
‘Sw. Spain 
$w. Spain em 
A 1783 
SW. | Milan Spain 15351713 


Finally, we may remind ourselves of those signal cultural 
triumphs in which Western Christendom has succeeded in convert- 
ing into propagandists of the Western Civilization those militant 
barbarians from beyond the pale who had previously threatened 


to cut the domain of the Western Christian Society short or even 
to extinguish Western Christendom altogether. 
‘The English converts became instruments for propagating 


the Roman form of Christianity at the expense of Far Western 
Christendom in the Celtic fringe and of paganism in Central 
Germany.* "The Scandinavian settlers in France who were con- 
verted into ‘Normans’ propagated the Western Christian culture 
at the expense of Orthodox Christendom and the Syriac World in 
Southern Italy and Sicily and Ifriqiyah and Syria? The Scandi- 
navians who were converted in their own homes propagated the 
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same culture across the Baltic—the Danes into Wendland and 
Estland, and the Swedes into Finland.” The Magyars, who were 
converted from Nomadism to the sedentary civilization of Western. 
Christendom after their settlement, at the gates of the Western 
World, in the Hungarian enclave of the Eurasian Steppe, served 
as buffer to absorb the shock of their fellow Nomads—Pechenegs 
and Ghuzz and Cumans—who burst out of the Steppe during the 
next period of effervescence and broke into Hungary at the Mag- 
yars’ heels. And the outpost which the Magyars—in their right- 
about-face as wardens of the Eurasian marches of Western 
Christendom against their own Nomadic kin and kind—once 
planted in Transylvania, in the extreme south-eastern angle of the 
Carpathians, survives down to this day in the isolated Magyar 
community who are known as the Széklers. 
In these various ways, we see the ‘law’ that expansion in Space 
means retardation in social progress being counteracted perpetu- 
ally, with some success, in the history of our Western Civilization. 


1 See IL D (9), vol. i, p. 168, above, 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE SECOND COMING IN ITS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SETTING 
‘Tur flash of intuition in which the concept of the Second Coming 


was frst conceived must evidently have been a response to the 
icular challenge of the time and the place; and the critic who 


doxical principle of non-violence. He had been faithful to His 
principle, and the. principle itself had apparently been confuted by 
the outcome; for He had allowed Himself to be put to death; and, 
as far as could be seen, His death had left His followers without 
prospects. If they were to find the heart to carry on their Master's 
mission, they must draw the sting of failure from their Master's 
career by projecting this career from the past into the future. If 
they were to preach Christ crucified which was ‘unto the Jews 
a stumblingblock and unto the Greeks foolishness’—they must 
believe and proclaim that the career which had ended in the Cruci- 
fixion was only the First Coming of their Master, and that He 
was to come again in power and glory in order to prove that ‘God 

chosen the foolish things of the World to confound the wise 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the World to confound 
the things which are mighty’. 

It is certainly true that the doctrine of the Second Coming was 
conceived in the Primitive Christian Church at a time when the 
Church was oppressed by a sense of weakness and failure, and 
when even its keenest minds had as yet no inkling of the tre- 
mendous victories which Christianity was to win in the fullness 
of time on the strength of the First Coming alone. It is also true 
that this doctrine of the Second Coming has since been adopted 
with the greatest enthusiasm by societies and sects and peoples 
that have been in this same disappointed or frustrated state of 
mind. 

1 Corinthiansi. 23. * t Corinthians i. 27. 
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In the myth of the Second Coming of Arthur, for example, the 
vanquished Britons have consoled themselves for the splendid 
failure of the historic Arthur to avert the ultimate victory of the 
English barbarian invaders. In the myth of the Second Coming 
of Barbarossa, again, the Germans of the later Middle Ages have 
consoled themselves for their failure to maintain the hegemony 
‘over Western Christendom which their forefathers had held from 
the Völkerwanderung down to the age of the Hohenstaufen. 

“To the south-west of the green plain that girdles in the rock of 
Salzburg, the gigantic mass of the Untersberg frowns over the road 
which winds up a long defile to the glen and lake of Berchtesgaden. 
‘There, far up among its limestone crags, in a spot scarcely accessible 
to human foot, the peasants of the valley point out to the traveller the 
black mouth of a cavern, and tell him that within Barbarossa lies amid 
his knights in an enchanted sleep, waiting the hour when the ravens 
shall cease to hover round the peak, and the pear-tree [shall] blossom 
in the valley, to descend with his Crusaders and bring back to Germany 
the golden age of peace and strength and unity- Often in the evil days 
that followed the fall of Frederick's house, often when tyranny seemed 
unendurable and anarchy endless, men thought on that cavern and 
sighed for the day when the long sleep of the just Emperor should be 
broken and his shield be hung aloft again as of old in the camp's midst. 
—a sign of help to the poor and the oppressed.’* 

Barbarossa and his knights in their cave are re-sleeping the sleep 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, whose awaking is a sign that the 
persecution of the Christian Church by the Roman Empire is 
overpast. 

The most striking of all the derivative versions of the Second 
Coming is that which reflects the disappointment of the Shi'ah. 

"The Shi'ite Movement began in the first century of Islam as political 

ganda against the Umayyad dynasty of Caliphs in favour of the 
fone of ‘Ali, the son-in-law and cousin of the Prophet. It was then 
hand in glove with the orthodox, and succeeded both in impressing its 
historical point of view on orthodox sentiment and in overthrowing the 
hated dynasty, only to be cheated of its political hopes by the establish- 
ment of the rival ‘Abbisid line, and to fall instead under a more 
methodical persecution than hitherto. Shi'ism now took to the cata- 
Combs, and soon became a separate heretical sect, distinguished by the 
doctrine of allegiance to a divinely appointed, sinless, and infallible 
ritual leader, the Imm, instead of an elective lay head or Caliph, 
"Tue Imamate they held to be hereditary in the house of * 
the various sub-groups differed on the point at which the succession 
of Imims was in ‘The belief of the principal group, or 
inicie to which the Shi'ites of Persia and "iq stil belong, was 
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that the twelfth Imim of the line disappeared about the year 873 [of 
the Christian Era] into a cave at Hillah, but that he continues, through 
the heads of the religious organisation, to provide spiritual and temporal 
dance for his people, and will reappear as the promised Mahdi to 
Ea the long reign of tyranny to an end. This strange doctrine of 
a “Hidden Tuam or “Expected mim", often refered to ae "ihe 
Master of the Age”, is recalled by the ceremony at Hillah of which 
Ton Battütah gives a graphic description.” 

"The inhabitants of Hillah are all Shi'ites of the “Twelvers” Sect. 
Near the principal market of this town there is a mosque, the doo 
which is covered with a silk curtain. They call this the Sanctuary of the 
‘Master of the Age. Every evening before sunset, a hundred of the 
townsmen, following their custom, go with arms and drawn swords to 
the governor of the city and receive from him a saddled and bridled 
horse or mule.’ With this they go in procession . . . to the Sanc 
of the Master of the Age. ‘They halt at the door and call out: "In the 
name of God, O Master of the Age, in the name of God, come forth! 
Corruption is abroad and injustice is rife! This is the hour for thy 
advent, that by thee God may discover the true from the false." ‘They 
continue to call out thus, sounding their drums and bugles and trumpets, 
until the hour of sunset prayer; for they hold that Muhammad the son. 
of Al-Hasan al-' Askari entered this mosque and disappeared from sight. 
in it, and that he will emerge from it; for he, in their view, is “the 
Expected Imam"? 

If we now turn our attention again to the doctrine of the Second 
Coming in its classic Christian exposition, we shall see that it i 
really an example of ‘etherealization’. For the angel’s promise to 
the Apostles, on Olivet, after the Ascension, that ‘this same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into Heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into Heaven'; is manifestly a 
mythological projection into the future, in physical imagery, of the 
spiritual return in which the Apostles’ vanished Master reasserts 

is presence in the Apostles’ hearts when the Apostles take heart 
of grace to execute, in spite of the Master's physical departure, 
that audacious mission which the Master, when he was actually 
present in the flesh, had once laid upon them. ‘This creative revival 
of the Apostles’ courage and faith, after a moment of disillusion 
ment a ir, is described in the Acts—again in mythological 
language—in the image of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
them on the Day of Pentecost.* In this connexion it is noteworthy 
that, in the account which is given, in the same book, of the last 
colloquy between the Apostles and Jesus, the Master makes and 


3 Gibb, H. A. R.: Ibn Battita: Travels in Aria and Africa, 1.0. 1325-54, translated 
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reaffirms the explicit promise that they ‘shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence" and that, in the power with 
which this baptism will endue them, they ‘shall be witnesses unto" 
Jesus ‘both in Jerusalem and in all Judaea and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the Earth’ At the same time, Jesus 
implicitly answers in the negative the naive question: ‘Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the Kingdom to Israel?” in the 
answer: “It is not for you to know the times or the seasons." And 
in this context the prophecy of His literal Second Coming in the 
flesh, which is put into the mouth of the angel after the Ascension 
has taken place, is not attributed to Jesus Himself. 


1 Acai s. 2 Acai 8. 2 Acsi 6. 4 Acsi 7 
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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF MUHAMMAD 


"Tue Empire which Muhammad founded on his return from Medina 
to Mecca can bear comparison with the empire which Caesar 
founded on his return from Gaul to Rome; for although, at Mu- 
hammad’s death in A.D. 632, his political heritage was still no 
more than a barbarian principality in the no-man’s-land beyond 
the Arabian frontier of the Roman Empire, the founder's com- 
panion and second successor ‘Umar (imperabat A.D. 634-44), who 
survived Muhammad by a dozen years, lived to expand the Cali- 
phate into a framework for a reintegrated Syriac universal state by 
conquering the Roman dominions in Syria and Egypt with one 
hand and the entire domain of the Sasanian Empire with the other. 
Under the successive régimes of the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, 
this great empire remained ‘a going concern’ for some three hun- 
dred years; and this immense political achievement was the out- 
come of Mubammad's political success during the second or 
politico-religious stage of his career. 

Thus Muhammad's political activity is noteworthy as a factor of 
first-rate historical importance in the histories of civilizations; and 
it is also noteworthy as a phenomenon in Muhammad’s own per- 
sonal career, because it makes this particular career an exception to 
a rule which appears to hold good in the case of every other career 
that we have reviewed in our survey of the Withdrawal-and-Return 
motif in the lives of individuals. 

"This rule is the law of ‘etherealization’ which we have taken as 
our criterion of growth? and which is in fact obeyed in the growths 
of the other personalities whose careers we have cited as illustra- 
tions of the motif of Withdrawal-and-Return. In each of these 
other cases, the capacity in which the growing personality has re- 
turned to Society after his temporary withdrawal has been more 
ethereal than the same personality’s social capacity in the first 
chapter of his carcer, before his withdrawal has taken place. David 
and Philopoemen withdraw as soldiers and return as statesmen; 
Solon withdraws as a merchant and returns as a statesman; Caesar 
withdraws as a politician and returns as a statesman; Loyola with- 
draws as a soldier and returns as a saint; and all these changes of 
capacity are in the direction of ‘etherealization’. On the other hand, 
univera tate SC had arai Sean eb inthe Achsen Bene or 
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Muharnmad's career, taken as a whole, a to have been a 
movement in the opposite sense. For though in the first stage of his 
career he withdraws as a merchant and returns as a prophet, in the 
second stage he withdraws as a prophet and returns as a conqueror. 
In other words, the second stage of Muhammad’s career, which is 
the conspicuously successful stage, is apparently the exact inverse 
of the career of Loyola; and if Loyola’s career is a striking example 
of spiritual transfiguration, Muhammad’s, by the same token, is 
an equally striking ex example of spiritual bathos. This exceptional 
feature in Muhammad's career calls for further examination. 
‘Muhammad's overwhelming political success has undoubtedly 
made a deep impress upon Islam—the great institution of which 
‘Muhammad is the founder. ‘This impress has lasted down to our 
own day; and it comes out clearly in the contrast between Islam and 
Christianity; for, broadly speaking, each of the two religions has 
tiude towards politics, to follow the course which 
its founder indicated either by preceptor by example. The Christian 
Churches have been guided, on the whale, by the injunction to 
‘tender unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's and unto God 
the things that are God's'; and though the Orthodox and Protestant 
“Established Churches’ are important exceptions to this rule, the 
incorporation of these ‘Established Churches’ into the bodies 
politic of the secular states that have enslaved them has always re- 
mained imperfect and continued to appear unnatural. In Islam, on 
the other hand, the relation between the religious and the political 
elements of the institution is not that of 2 belated and artificial 
union. In Islam, the two elements cohere in an original and 
organic unity; so that, in Islamic sociology, such dichotomies as 
‘religious and secular’, ‘ecclesiastical and civil’, ‘clerical and lay" 


have no application. In the Islamic Society, Church and State are 
actually identical; and, in this undifferentiated social entity, the 
secular interest and the secular spirit have hitherto predominated 
‘over the religious in a fashion which makes even the most thoroughly 
enslaved of the Christian ‘Established Churches’ appear compara- 
tively ‘un-political’ and ‘other-worldly’ by this Islamic standard of 
a. 
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"Thus the political, secular, mundane element has been ex- 
ceptionally prominent not only in Mubammad's personal career, 
but in the subsequent history of the institution which is the monu- 
ment of Muhammad's life-work. In quarters hostile to Islam and 
to its founder, this ‘worldliness’ has always been a popular object 
of denunciation; and, on impartial consideration, there is evidently 
much to be said for the view that Islam, as an institution, has 
suffered throughout its history from the note of secularity which 
has been characteristic of it hitherto. In so far as this note of 
secularity has been a social blemish in the history of Islam, it must 
also be regarded as having been a personal misfortune in the career 
of Muhammad. ‘The monument of Muhammad's life-work might 
have been something more ethereal than Islam as Islam has been 
and is, if only the Prophet's career had not taken this decisively 
poled turn in its last chapter. ‘The hostile critics, however, go 

‘than this. "They denounce Muhammad’s unfortunate meta- 
morphosis, after his Hijrah, from a prophet into a conqueror as a 
mark of moral turpitude. And this judgement cannot, in equity, 
be allowed to pass without taking into consideration the circum- 
stances in which the metamorphosis occurred. 

‘Was Muhammad a vulgar impostor, who posed as a prophet with 
his eye upon athrone from the outset? This calumny is conclusively 
refuted by the record of Muhammad’s life during the thirteen 
years, or thereabouts, that intervened between his first announce- 
ment of his prophetic mission in Mecca circa A.D. 609 and his 
flight in a.D. 622 from Mecca to Medina. The announcement was 
first made secretly to an intimate circle which did not extend 
beyond his wife and family and a handful of personal friends; and 
this secrecy was justified by the sequel; for, when the propaganda 
‘came to public notice after the secret had been preserved for three 
years, the Meccan Prophet and his followers at once found them- 
‘elves exposed to the vehement and active hostility of the ruling 
oligarchy, in whose belief the new doctrine was calculated to place 
the vital interests of Mecca in jeopardy.! Muhammad's life was 
only saved from death by violence because his uncle Abu Talib, 
who was the head of his clan, would not consent to his being out- 
lawed, so that it was impossible for the dominant conservative 
party to take Muhammad’s life without t precipitating a blood-feud; 
yet, in the fifth year of the mission, the persecution became so 
Which incensed the Quraysh was the denuncia- 
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severe that a number of the Faithful had to take refuge overseas 
in the Christian Kingdom of Abyssinia; and the persecutors then 
retaliated by boycotting Muhammad and his clansmen and blockad- 
ing them in their own quarter of Mecca, with the intention of 
starving them into recantation in lieu of putting them to the sword 
at the cost of civil war. Down to the thirteenth year of the mission, 
when Muhammad finally withdrew from Mecca to Medina and 
abandoned the purely prophetic for the politico-religious career, 
Muhammac’s preaching was manifest, ftom the worldly point of 
view, an utter failure, As the result of thirteen years of propaganda, 
he had won no more than a handful of converts—most of whom 
had been compelled to fly the country—and he had drawn upon 
himself the implacable and apparently invincible hostility of the 
dominant powers in his native community. A prophet who per- 
sisted in his mission in these circumstances for this number of 
years can only have been animated by a deep and genuine 
conviction; and he can only have supposed that he was sacrificing 
his worldly prospects. He cannot have suspected that he was on 
the road to making his worldly fortune. 

‘Muhammad, therefore, must be acquitted of the charge of having 
entertained ulterior political designs during the Mecéan period of 
his prophetic mission. But we have still to explain how it was that 
he eventually took, nevertheless, to the political career in which he 
was afterwards so triumphantly successful. 

Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the nature of the social 
milieu into which Muhammad happened to be born. If it is asked 
why he did not ‘render unto ‘Caesar the things which are Caesar's" 
the obvious answer is that, unlike Jesus, Muhammad did not 


For this rather rare situation and its usual outcome, see V. C (i) (d) 6 (8) Annex, 
in vol: v, below. — A. J, T. 
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it has meant death, or at best condign punishment, 
for the person who makes it. The better the order of the community, 
the less chance has a prophet. The execution of Socrates took place 
after a legal trial, in the most highly civilized and most tolerant state 
of Antiquity.’* 

We may add that Jesus, in spite of His rendering unto Caesar the 
things that were Caesar’s, and in spite of His refusal to allow His 
followers to resort to violence in order to save Him from arrest, 
was nevertheless put to death by the Roman authorities. His 
mortal offence in Roman eyes was that ‘he taught ... as one having 
authority"! —an attitude which no Sovereign Power is willing, in the 
last resort, to tolerate in any of its subjects. 

Muhammad's side, in procsining bis prophetic message, 
was the same; and assuredly he would have met the same fate at 
same early stage if he had been conducting his prophetic mission 
inside, instead of outside, the Roman frontiers, either in Jesus's day 
or in his own. In this situation, it would have made no difference 
to Muhammad’s immediate personal fortunes whether, when the’ 
‘Roman authorities had sought his life, he had chosen the path of 
non-resistance or had turned at bay; for Jesus was not the only 
Jewish prophet of his age who met his death at Roman hands. The. 
Same fate overtook the Theudases and Judases who desperately 
resorted, within the ambit of the Roman imperium, to the militant 
tactics which the historical Muhammad was able to execute with 
brilliant success in the no-man's-land of Arabia, If Muhammad 
had been living under Roman rule, his mission would have resulted 
in his losing his life, whatever line he had taken in dealing with the 
Roman authorities; and we can only conjecture, on the historic 
analogy of Jesus and the Christian Church, that if Muhammad had 
lived in these circumstances and had died, as Jesus died, without 
offering resistance, then Islam might have become something 
different from, and spiritually higher than, what it has become in 
fact. The historic development of Islam is a consequence of the 
fact that Muhammad's career, in Muhammad's actual circum- 
stances, developed quite differently. Instead of sealing his pro- 
phetic message with his blood by becoming Caesar's victim, it was 
Muhammad's ironic destiny to compromise and debase his pro- 
phetic message by becoming an Arabian Caesar himself. 

"The problem . . . is How was it that he escaped death when 
once his mission had been proclaimed? And the reply is: Because there 
was no orderly government. . . . Justice, it would seem, could only be 
executed within the tribe, and’... it was impossible to assail the 


1 Margoliouth, op. cit., pp. ca. 
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het . . . for such an assault would have led to civil war between the 
 Meccan tribes: a consequence which it was their common interest to 
avert.’ 
We have seen how this political situation was brought about by 
Abu Tilib's refusal to withdraw his patriarchal protection from his 
nephew. ‘The result was a political stalemate, which was not unlike 
the stalemate that followed the introduction of Christianity, some 
four centuries later, into the similarly constituted Scandinavian 
Society in Iceland.? The operation of the primitive social system 
of kin-group-solidarity and blood-feud in a political vacuum made 
it impossible for the new religion to be stamped out by violence and 
likewise impossible for it to prevail by peaceful propaganda; and 
there were only two possible issues from this impasse: either the 
negotiation of a modus vivendi between the pagans and the religious 
revolutionaries or the creation, by the one or the other party, of a 
body politic to fill the political vacuum and thus to pave the way 
for a solution by force. In this predicament, the Icelanders adopted 
the former alternative and Muhammad the latter. The Icelanders 
negotiated a modus vivendi which averted civil war and obviated the 
necessity for establishing an effective government in Iceland, at the 
price of a voluntary general acceptanceof the new faith. Muhammad, 
on the other hand, embraced the opportunity, when it came 
his way, of arming himself in the panoply of political power and 
using this power as an instrument for imposing Islam upon Mecca 
by force. 

"No doubt, when he accepted the fateful invitation to organize a 
government in Medina, Muhammad assured his own conscience 
that he was acting as single-heartedly as ever in the cause of God. 
Had not God laid upon him the duty of conveying the revelation of 
God's truth to his fellow men? And would he not be executing 
this duty if he embraced this heaven-sent opportunity of providing 
the new religion, whose path had been obstructed for ten years by 
human force majeure, with a human political vehicle without which, 
as ten years’ personal rience showed, Islam could make no 
further practical progress? No doubt, Muhammad reasoned with 
his conscience thus; and no doubt he was deceiving himself in 
yielding to his own arguments; for, in the event, the temporal power 
with which the Arabian Prophet endowed—or encumbered—his 
Islam at this crucial point in his career has proved to be not a 
vehicle but a prison-house, which has cribbed and cabined and 
confined the spirit of Islam ever since. 

‘The truth, then, seems to be that, in the invitation to Medina, 
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Muhammad was confronted with a challenge to which bis spirit 
failed to rise. In accepting the invitation, he was renouncing the 
sublime role of the nobly un-honoured prophet and contenting 
himself with the commonplace role of the magnificently successful 
statesman. The prospect of effective practical action which the 
call to Medina opened up for the Pone Jong repressed and 
thwarted practical genius blinded the "s vision and warped 
his judgement. For even on the eve of the workdly call, in the 
second phase of his thirteen-years-long worldly failure in Mecca, 
Muhammad had been content with the faithful performance of a 
prophet's duty, as is shown by his apostrophe to the idolaters: ‘Is 
else laid upon God's messengers but a plain delivery of the 
message?" This simple understanding and acceptance of his pro- 
phetic mission were thrown to the winds by the Prophet when a new 
‘career was offered him in the alien political sphere; and, in the 
language of worldly wisdom, this volte-face was amply ‘justified by 
success’. The Prophet's latent political genius was so transcendent 
that the modest office of ‘honest broker’ in an anarchy-ridden 
Arabian casis? was transformed in his hands into the sovereignty 
of a state which was destined to eclipse the Empire of Rome and 
emulate the Empire of the Achaemenidae. This tragic worldly 
success of the founder of Islam—a success which was pernicious 
for the institution which he had founded—points the truth that, 
for a prophet, to be felix opportunitate mortis? is the highest good 
and to be capax imperii* the unkindest gift that the Gods can bestow 
spon him, The chance to prove his political mettle in action, which 
'ortune brought, was just as fatal to the prophet manqué, Muham- 
mad, as it was o the Caesar mangué, Galba. 
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THE RELATIVITY OF IBN KHALDÜN'S 
HISTORICAL THOUGHT 


A mopern Western reader of Ibn Khaldün will possibly be sur- 
to find ‘asabiyah—the esprit de corps which expresses itself 
in effective social action—regarded by the Arabic social philosopher 
as a rare phenomenon which is hardly to be found except among 
the members of Nomad hordes. To a modern Western sociologist, 
the éthos of a modern Western national state, or the éthos of a 
Hellenic or a medieval Western city-state, will seem to afford at 
least as good an illustration of 'asabtyah as the éthos of a Nomad 
horde. In order to follow the course of Ibn Khaldün's thought, we 
have to keepin mind the nature of his historical background and 
experience; and it is evident that, in Ibn Khaldün's 
mental picture of world-history, there were two great events of 
outstanding importance and significance. The first of these events 
was the reintegration of the Syriac universal state, in the form of the 
Caliphate, through the conquests of the Primitive Muslim Arabs; 
the second was the eventual devastation of the derelict domain of 
the Caliphate in the Maghrib by the Banu Hilal after the Caliphate 
had broken up. 

In both these historic transactions, there was a collision between 
an aggressive minority of Nomads and a passive majority of seden- 
tary peasants and bourgeois; in both cases the majority allowed the 
minority to work its will upon them ;and in both cases this happened 
because the majority lacked the dynamic social quality of ‘asabiyah 
which the minority possessed. In the mental picture which Ibn 
Khaldin constructs out of this historical evidence, the lack of 
‘asabiyah or deficiency in social vitality is taken to be the normal 
éthos of sedentary populations in all times and places (see the 
Mugaddamat, Book I, section 2, in the chapters entitled: "The 
inhabitants of the open country are less corrupt than the bour- 
grise "The inhabitants of the open country are more courageous 

than the "5 "The submission of the bourgeoisie to con- 
stituted authorities impairs their bravery and makes them strangers 
to the notion of self-help’). Conversely, in Ibn Khaldün's mental 
picture, the possession of ‘asabiyah is taken to be virtually a mono- 


+ For Ton Khaldan's own Sest hand observation of this contrast as between the Arabi 
‘Andalusia who have lost their ‘asabiyah and the Berbers of the Maghrib wbo have 

Fetained thers, see the Mupaddamdt, Introduction (de Slane's translation, vol. i, pp. 63 
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poly of the Nomads (The faculty of living in the desert is confined 
to communities that are animated by a strong esprit de corps). 
Since Ibn Khaldiin also takes it as an axiom that this esprit de corps 
is the psychic protoplasm out of which all bodies politic and bodies 
social are built up, he infers that ‘semi-savage tribes are more 
capable than other peoples of making conquests’, and that ‘the 
extent of conquests is in inverse ratio to the degree of civilization 
exhibited by the conquerors’. 

‘This conclusion leaves him with one obvious unsolved conun- 
drum. For, ifthe conquests of the Primitive Muslim Arabs in the 
first century of the Hijrah and the conquests of the Banu Hilal in 
the fifth century of the Hijrah are both alike to be ascribed to the 
potency of Nomadic ‘asabiyah, what is the differentiating factor 
which accounts for the extreme difference in the outcome of the 
two historic transactions? He supplies an answer to his riddle by 
introducing (in the last chapters of section 2 and the first chapters 
of section 3 of Book I) the suggestion that ‘asablyah is not the only 
kind of social protoplasm after all; an alternative—and superior— 
kind exists in the shape of religion. ("In general, the Arabs are in- 
capable of founding an empire unless they have received a tincture 
of religion of a certain strength from some prophet or saint’; ‘The 
religious teaching of a prophet or a preacher of the truth is the only 
basis on which a great and powerful empire can be founded’; and 
‘A dynasty which starts its career by placing itself on a religious 
basis will thereby double the effectiveness of the esprit de corps 
which is the means of its establishment’; though, at the same time, 
‘It is impossible to establish a domain or to found a dynasty without 
possessing the support of a people animated by esprit de corps’; and 
“An enterprise which aims at securing the triumph of the religious. 
principle can only succeed if it finds a strong party to support it^) 
‘Thus Ibn Khaldün explains the success of the Primitive Muslim 
Arabs in their empire-building by the fact that, in this case, the 
two dynamic forces of religion and ‘asablyah were working together 
and he explains the failure of the Banu Hilil to accomplish any- 
thing but destruction by the fact that, in this other case, the force of 
"asabtyah had no religious reinforcement. Again, he perceives that 
the eventual decay of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid Caliphates has 
been due to the atrophy of the socially constructive éthos of the 
conquering minority and the re-emergence of the socially uncon- 
structive éthos of the conquered majority; and he infers that this 
is the general explanation of the eventual decay which overtakes all 
empires. (“When an empire has acquired its natural form through 
the establishment of autocracy and the introduction of luxury, it 
tends to decay’; ‘Empires, like individual human beings, have their 
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specific life-span’; "In empires, the habits of the Nomadic life are 
gradually replaced by those of the sedentary life. 

Every reader of Ibn Khaldün's work will be filled with admira- 
tion for the vigour and the brilliance of the thought which has 
succeeded in making so much out of the amount of evidence that 
the thinker has had at his disposal; but a modern Western critic 
may feel that Ibn Khaldün's empirical foundation is rather too 
narrow to bear the weight or to justify the range of his masterly 
generalizations. In the terms that we are employing in this Study 
of History, Ibn Khaldün is ascribing to sedentary societies sant 
phrase a certain éthos (i.e. a deficiency in ‘asabtyal) which is really 
only characteristic of sedentary social life in the particular circum- 
stances in which Ibn Khaldün happens to be familiar with it: that 
is to say, in the circumstances exhibited by the internal proletariat 
of a declining civilization in the penultimate phase of its decline 
when it is passing through its universal state. Conversely, Ibn 
Khaldiinis ascribing to Nomadic societies sans phrase another éthos. 
(ie. the possession of ‘asabiyah), which is really no monopoly of 
Nomadism, but is equally characteristic of the non-Nomadic mem- 
bers of any external proletariat (i.e. the sedentary North-European 
as well as the Nomadic Arab and Berber and Eurasian members of 
the external proletariat of the Roman Empire). Thus, in our per- 
spective, Ibn Khaldün's equation of ‘asablyah with the éthos of 
Nomadism and là 'asabtyah with the éthos of sedentary life seems 
much too sweeping. In our eyes, the equation only seems to hold 
good in the particular case in which the Nomadic horde happens to 
belong to the external proletariat and the sedentary population to 
the internal proletariat of a declining civilization. And we can 
think of other historic cases in which a sedentary population has 
displayed at least as vigorous an ‘asablyah as any community of 
Nomads. Again, Ibn Khaldün's explanation of the decay of em- 
pires is only applicable, in our eyes, to the particular case of an 
empire founded by Nomads (see the examination of this case in 
Part III. A, above’), which is, of course, the only case of empire- 
building that Ibn Khaldün takes into account. This ation. 
will not seem adequate to a student of history for whom the classic 
instance of a universal state happens to be the Roman Empire or 
the Empire of Ts'in and Han, and not the Arab Caliphate. 

In offering these criticisms, however, we must not forget that 
our ability tomake them does not arise from any inherent superiority 
of our intellectual powers, but simply from the external accident 
that we happen to have at our disposal a wider field of historical 
evidence to work upon. If any political philosopher capable of 

1 Tn the present volume, on pp. 22-6. 
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comprehending Ibn Khaldün's ideas had ever arisen in Western 
Christendom at any time during the first four centuries of our 
Western history, this imaginary genius would assuredly have found 
in Ibn KhaldGn's propositions a satisfactory philosophical explana- 
tion of all the historical evidence that was actually at the disposal of 
‘Western minds in that epoch. He would have found in the bar- 
barians" apparent monopoly of ‘asabiyah, and in the absence of this 
quality among the derelict provincials of the defunct Roman Em- 
ire, the explanation of the later empires that were successively 
built, ‘on Roman ruins, by the Merovingians and the Carolingians 
and the Ottos; and he would have explained the eventual decay 
of each of these barbarian empires by the Khaldunian generalization 
that the éthos of the conquering minority is inevitably diluted and ° 
contaminated and obliterated in process of time by contact with the 
éthos of the conquered majority. 

In this context, we may remind ourselves of the axiom which we 
have taken as the starting-point of our present Study of History: the 
axiom that all historical thought is inevitably relative to the particu- 
lar circumstances of the thinker’s own time and place. This is a law 
of Human Nature from which no human genius can be exempt. 
Tbn Khaldün points out the application of the law to the ideas of his 

lecessor Tartishi;! and his critical mind would assuredly have 
ready to admit that its own workings were subject to the same 
limitation. 
* Tbn Klaldtn: Migeddendt, de Slane's tranalation, vol. i, p. 322- 
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THE VICTORY OF THE CITY-STATE RÉGIME OVER THE 
KINGDOM-STATE RÉGIME IN THE HELLENIC WORLD 


‘Tur partition of Western Christendom in the fourteenth century of 
the Christian Era into two incompatible worlds! has a parallel in the 
situation of the Hellenic Society in the fifth century n.c., when 
Hellas was likewise partitioned between a world of city-states and 
a world of cantons and kingdoms which were survivals of a pre- 
te phase of the Hellenic Civilization. But this supertcial 
similarity between the two situations turns out, on inspection, to 
overlie two important differences. In the first place, the city-state 
was a much older institution in fifth-century Hellas than it was in 
the fourteenth-century Western World. It was as old an institution 
in Hells s Feudalism was in Western Christendom; and it had 
been called iato existence in Hellas to serve the pri > 
which Feudalism served in the West, of preserving Sociey from 
Chaos in the first chapter of its history on the morrow of its birth. 
In the second place, the city-state régime had made relatively much 
iter progress in Hellas by the fifth century than it had made in. 
Western Christendom by the fourteenth. 

In fourteenth-century Western Christendom, as we have seen, 
the feudal régime was still the rule and the city-state régime the 
ception almost everywhere outside Northern Italy and Flanders. 
On the other hand, in fifth-century Hellas, the ‘Classical’ city-state 
régime had already become the rule, and the ‘Homeric’ kingdom- 
state régime the exception, throughout the Hellenic World of the 
age. In the Peloponnese, a fth-century movement towards synoec- 
ism in Argos and Mantinea and Elis? left only one patch of Pelo- 
ponnesian territory, in the south-western corner of Arcadia, still 
living under the pre-city-state dispensation.” The whole of insular 
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and transmarine Hellas was at this time already on a city-state basis; 
and indeed the Greek colonies in the Black Sea and the Cyrenaica 
and the West had never lived on any other basis, since they had 
been founded as city-states by communities in the homeland which 
had previously organized their own lives on the city-state pattern. 
‘Thus, by the time of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 
(e. the only part of the Hellenic ‘World, apart from one small 
ict in the Peloponnese, which had not yet adopted the city- 
state régime was the culturally backward northern half of Conti- 
mental European Greece outside an imaginary line running ap- 
proximately from Naupactus at the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth 
to Thermopylae at the head of the Gulf of Malis. The Continental 
Greek peoples beyond this line were backwoodsmen who, in the 
fifth century, were regarded by the city-state Greeks as ‘barbarians’.t 
‘Their very cultural backwardness made them impotent to resist the 
impact of the energetic and progressive city-state form of Hellenic 
culture; and this culture was being radiated into the interior of 
Northern Continental Greece at close quarters from the colonial 
city-states which had been planted by Chalcis and Eretria and 
Andros on the east coast and by Corinth on both coasts of the 
Greek Peninsula? 

On the west coast, the process of penetration was gradual and on 
the whole pacific. The two nations on the seaboard, the Thesproti 
and the Chaones, had already made the change from a monarchical 
to a republican constitution by the time of the Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesian War. Thereafter, monarchy reasserted itself in this quarter 
when a growing local consciousness of pressure from the maritime 
diy sues stimulated the several nations in Epirus to enter into 
a federation; for this federation was formed under the leadership 
of the Molossi, an inland people who were then still untouched 
by the anti-monarchical movement. In Epirus, however, this re- 
crudescence of monarchy was accidental and temporary; and the 
monarchical régime did not long survive the career of King Pyrrhus 
(regnabat. circa 307-272 2.c.), whose reckless expenditure of his 
people's blood and treasure for his own gratification was ‘too much 
of a good thing’ for Epirot public opinion to accept at royal hands 
with equanimity. The Epirot monarchy did not outlast the reign 
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of Pyrrhus’s grandson, and Epirus became a federal republic by a 
Ears revolution about the year oa A 

On the east coast, the victory of the city-state over the canton 
and the monarchy was not won so quickly or so easily; for, while 
‘Thessaly made a pacific change-over from the canton régime to the 
city-state régime in the fourth century B.C., Macedonia was the 
theatre of a struggle between the traditional monarchical régime 
and the intrusive city-state régime in which the city-state régime 
was worsted. And although this decision was not definitive, it gave 
the Macedonian Monarchy a two-centuries-longer lease of life 
(379-168 B.C.) with momentous historical consequences. 

‘As the Hellenic World expanded and the power began to pass 
from the small states at the centre to new states of larger calibre on 
the periphery," it became evident that one of the new Hellenic 
Great Powers would arise in the neighbourhood of the Thermaic 
Gulf (the Gulf of Salonica) and the lower valley of the River Axius 
(Vardar).* The open question was whether the nucleus of this new 
Power would be the Macedonian Kingdom which had been estab- 
lished on the coastal plain west of the Gulf by Macedonian Greek 
conquerors who had descended from the highlands of the interior; 
or whether alternatively the new Power would spring from the 
Chalcidian city-states which had been established on the peninsula 
east of the Gulf by Euboean Greek colonists who had come in from. 
overseas as apostles of the new city-state dispensation on this out- 
lying fringe of the Hellenic World. From about the time of Xerxes" 
invasion of Continental European Greece 480-479 3.c.), both these 
possible aspirants for the future role of Northern Great Power began 
to qualify themselves for eventually assuming that position by 
acquiring those qualifications which they did not yet possess. The 
qualifications which either party already possessed and which either 
Bad still to acquire were inverse to one another. In 480 Bc, the 
Kingdom of Macedon already possessed the supra-city-state 
of territory and population but lacked the city-state culture, while 
at the same date the colonial city-states in Chalcidicé were abreast 
of the general Hellenic city-state culture of their day but lacked the 
supra-city-state scale. It was to be a race between the two com- 

Foran analysis this law of the Balance of Power, see IIT. C G) 0), pp 301-6, above, 
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petitors for power, to see which would be the first to make good its 
own particular defect and in consequence be the first to seize the 
coming political opportunity. 

King Meade’ of Macedon, who was on the throne at the 
time of Xerxes’ expedition, seems to have been the earliest Mace- 
donian King to conceive the policy of increasing the efficiency of 
his kingdom by introducing the city-state culture without changing 
the traditional monarchical constitution; and in the sphere of 
military equipment and organization the Kingdom was brought up 
to the city-state standard of the time by Alexander’s second suc- 
cessor Archelaus (regnabat circa 413-399 8.c.).! But between the 
death of King Archelaus in 399 3.c. and the beginning of the de- 
cisive reign of King Philip IT in 359 B.C., the Kingdom of Macedon 
went through a bout of recurrent disorder and inefficiency, and 
this Macedonian relapse gave the Chalcidians an opening which 
they proceeded to take with an energy which carried them to the 
verge of success. 

‘The descendants of the Euboean colonists who had founded the 
city-states of Chalcidicé displayed two political inclinations which 
were rare virtues in citizens of Greek city-states. They were in- 
clined to combine politically with each other, and they were not 
averse from taking into partnership the more backward peoples of 
the hinterland. "These two virtues told in favour of their adding to 
their territory and increasing their power. The Chalcidians’ first 
territorial acquisition was the city of Olynthus,? which was handed 
over to them in 479 B.C. by a retreating Achaemenian general who 
had paused to take the city from its previous Bottiaean occupants 
as a punishment for their defection from the losing cause There- 
after, about 432 B.C., on the eve of the outbreak of the Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War, the reigning King of Macedon, Perdiccas IT, 
who was anxious to weaken the power of Athens in his neighbour- 
hood, raised up a formidable future rival to his own country 
closer quarters by persuading the Chalcidians to evacuate and dis- 
mantle their original settlements on the coasts of the Peninsula, in 
which they had been living till that time; to migrate inland to 
Olynthus; and to establish in Olynthus a single strong Chalcidian 
city-state. In exchange for the agricultural land which they would 
be abandoning on the seaboard, Perdiccas offered the Chalcidians 
the usufruct of land in the interior, in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Bolbé (Beshik Göl) in Macedonian territory.* ‘The Chaleidians 
accepted the offer and revolted against Athens, Their revolt, which 
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was successful, was one of the strokes that eventually brought the 
Athenian Empire to the ground; and therewith the Chaleidians 
started on a new career as a unitary power. 

The political unification which these Chaleidian communities 
achieved on this occasion was not just a ‘synoecism’ of the well- 
known Continental Greek type in which a number of small 
communities surrendered their separate political individuality 
altogether in order to merge themselves in a new body politic. 
The Chalcidian communities which united to establish a ‘Greater 
Olynthus' circa 432 2.c. were no mere villages or groups of villages 
like the Arcadian communities which were brought together circa 
370 B.C. to make Megalopolis. ‘They were city-states—albeit small 
ity-states—with about three centuries of independent political 
existence behind them since the time of their foundation in the 
eighth century mc. Such communities could hardly have been 
persuaded to renounce their corporate identity completely. Even 
among the more backward and rudimentary communities of South- 
West Arcadia, the surrender of identity which was involved in the 
synoecism of Megalopolis, some sixty years later, aroused opposition 
which had to be overcome partly by force and partly by com- 
promise. The Chalcidians resolved this political crux by antici- 
pating the Romans in the invention of ‘dual citizenship’: a constitu- 
tional device which offered a practical solution for the problem of 
creating a commonwealth that would combine the city-state struc- 
ture with the supra-city-state scale? The Chalcidian communities 
which united to establish ‘Greater Olynthus’ did not surrender 
their own respective identities. They continued to exist as city- 
states of which their members remained citizens. But every citizen 
of every participating state now became simultaneously a citizen of 
Greater Olyathus, and his Olynthian citizenship was henceforth of 
very much greatet importance than his local citizenship, because 
the more important powers and functions of government were now 
invested in the comprehensive Olynthian body politic while the 
constituent city-states were reduced to the status of municipalities. 
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‘This new political organization gave the Chalcidians such stre 
that within forty years, in about the year 392 B.C., they were able 
to take advantage of a change of rulers in Macedonia and an 
Illyrian invasion of the Kingdom from the interior in order to 
extract from a new occupant of the Macedonian throne, Kin 
Amyntas III, a treaty which gave the Chalcidian Commonwealt 
important commercial advantages in Macedonia as the price of a 
defensive alliance; and this transaction was followed by a transfer 
of possession—whether in freehold or on lease or on loan—of a 
large slice of Macedonian territory. A few years later, about 
385 B.c., when Amyntas had established himself on his throne and 
Ž justifiably or unjustifiably—demanded the transferred territory 
back, the Chalcidians evidently decided that their hour had struck, 
They started a military and political offensive on all fronts, with the 
deliberate object of incorporating into their commonwealth, by per- 
suasion or by coercion, not only the Kingdom of Macedonia but 
also the still independent non-Chalcidian colonial city-states al 
the edat. Thal forward policy in these years (circa 985-283 2.0) 
is vividly described in a speech which Xenophon puts into the 
mouth of the envoys from two of the threatened states—Acanthus> 
and Apollonia—who came to Sparta to ask for military assistance. 

"Gentlemen, we have come to tell you of a portentous political move- 
ment in Hellas which has, we fancy, escaped your attention. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that Olynthus is the most powerful state 
on the North Aegean Coast. It is a state which has induced other 
states to unite with it on the basis of a common law and a common 
citizenship; and on this basis the Olynthians have eventually obtained 
the adhesion of some states of larger calibre. They have now embarked 

of liberating the cities of Macedonia from their lawful 
sovereign King Amyntas; the nearest of the Macedonian cities have 
acquiesced, and they have forthwith turned their batteries upon the 
larger Macedonian cities at-a greater distance. By the time when we 
eft home, a large number of Macedonian cities were in the Chalcidians* 
hands; and the list included Pella, which is the biggest city of which 
‘Macedonia can boast. We stayed long enough to sec Amyntas evacuat- 
ing the cities and on the verge of being driven out of Macedonia alto- 
gether. The Olynthians have also sent a warning to the Governments 
of Acanthus and Apollonia that, unless we agree to supply them with 
contingent of troops, we must expect them to take military measures 
against us. Now our own desire, gentlemen, is to go on living under 
our ancestral laws as citizens of our own city-states; but nevertheless 
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we shall find ourselves compelled to join the Olynthians unless some 
one comes to our rescue. .. . They already hold Potidaea! on the Isthmus 
of Pallené; and you must reckon that the cities on the Pallené Peninsula? 
are likely to share Potidaea's fate. Jn fact, we can give you a striking 
piece of evidence of the terror in which those states already live; an 
this is that they have not ventured to join us in our present embassy 
to you although their hatred of Olynthus is extreme... 

ow can you be indifferent to the formation of this new Great Power 
—a Power which will be equally strong on land and on sea? 
all the elements of sca-power in their abundant local supplies 
of timber and in their ample revenues from harbour-dues and trading- 
stations and in the great man-power for which they command the 
necessary food-supply. Moreover, they have as their neighbours the 
republican Thracians? who are already the Olynthians’ satellites as it 
is; and if they actually become their subjects, then Olynthus will gain 
spother important accession of strength from this quarter, Moreover 
if these Thracians accept Olynthian supremacy, the gold mines on 
Mount Pangaeus wil be positively inviting the Olynrhians to come and 
take them. In all that we have been saying to you, there is nothing that 
is not being said openly, ten thousand times over, in the Public Assembly 
of the Olynthian Commonwealth. ‘Their self-confidence is 
description—and possibly itis one of the innate dispositions of Human 
Nature that self-confidence should increase in the same ratio as 

"Well, gentlemen, thia is our report on the situation in the North; 
and it is now for you to make up your minds whether such a situation 
requires intervention on your part. We may perhaps add just this, thet, 
while we have represented the power of Olynthus as a great power, it 
is not yet a power that it would be very difficult to overthrow. ‘The 
states that are unwilling partners in the Olynthian Commonwealth will 
quickly secede if they see that Olynthus has met her match. But when 
once they have been welded together by the mutual grant of reciprocal 
civil rightst which they have already voted, and when once they have 
realized the advantage of throwing in their lot with the paramount 
Power, we fear that what the Olynthians have done may prove less easy 
to undo,’ 

‘This speech would serve, mutatis mutandis, for the discourse of 
some envoy from one of the Greek city-states in Campania whom 
we might imagine arriving at Tarentum, perhaps half a century 
later than this, in order to warn the Government of Sparta's 
Italian daughter-city about the portentous political movement in 
Italy which was gathering momentum in the victorious progress of 
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Rome. For Olynthus, in the years 385-383 B.C., had embarked on 
a course of political aggrandisement which might conceivably have 
carried her to the height of power which Rome actually attained in 
the momentous half-century which opened with her first interven- 
tion in Campania in 343 B.C. Had the historic appeal of Acanthus 
and Apollonia to Sparta fallen on deaf ears, we can imagine, on this 
Roman analogy, the successive stages by which Olynthus might 
have risen to greatness in the next forty or fifty years. If the Mace- 
donian Plain was her Campania and Pella her Capua in 383 B.C., 
then Upper Macedonia might have become her Samnium! and ‘the 
republican Thracians’ her Sabines? and the wild Thracians her 
Gauls. By one means and another—here using naked force and 
there exerting the attraction of a superior culture—she might have 
brought within the ambit of her expanding commonwealth the 
whole of Northern Greece, with its rough and backward but 
vigorous and receptive population. 

Like Rome in Italy, Olynthus in Greece was a city-state which 
found itself standing in the fourth century s.c. on the geographical 
border-line between the modern cosmos of city-states and the old- 
fashioned pre-city-state penumbra of the Hellenic World at a 
moment when the peoples of the penumbra were being impelled 
by the stimulus of their long irradiation with the intrusive city- 
state culture to adopt the city-state régime and to participate in the 
life of the city-state society. This was evidently a favourable 
moment for some strong and far-sighted and ambitious city-state 
on the borderline to expand its own commonwealth toa supra-city- 
state scale by incorporating the territory and man-power of an 
awakening barbarian world which was still politically malleable be- 
Cause it was still free from any unforgettable political memories or 
unalterable political habits. And if Olynthian statesmanship had 
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been allowed the same free hand in Northern Greece as Roman 
statesmanship was actually allowed in Central Italy, we can carry 
our hypothetical analogy farther. We can imagine that when 
Olynthus had consolidated in the North a commonwealth on an 
overwhelmingly larger scale than any of the historic city-states of 
Central Greece and the Peloponnese, she might have completed 
her political mission by eventually incorporating into her common- 
wealth the southern half of the Greek Peninsula, as Rome even- 
tually incorporated Magna Graecia and Sicily into hers. In Thessaly 
Olynthus might have found her Apulia, in Aetolia her Lucania, in 
Athens and Sparta her Tarentum and her Syracuse; and the Achae- 
menian Power might have met at Olynthian hands the fate which 
Roman hands inflicted upon e. 

In the actual event, the fortunes of Olynthus and of Rome turned 
out quite differently; for whereas Tarentum neglected to oppose 
the aggrandisement of Rome till it was just too late to undo the 
constructive work of Roman statesmanship,! the Spartan Govern- 
ment exerted itself at once to nip the political development of 
Olynthus in the bud. A Lacedaemonian expeditionary force was 
sent to the North in 382 3.c.; and within three years the ambitions 
of Olynthus had been frustrated once and for all. In 379 B.C. 
Olynthus had to capitulate to her Lacedaemonian besiegers; and 
the principal point in the Lacedaemonian peace-terms was that the 
Chalcidian Commonwealth should be dissolved into its original 
constituents. In thus overthrowing Olynthus, Sparta was un- 
wittingly working not for herself and not for Hellas but for the 
Crown of Macedon. For it was Sparta’s intervention between 
Olynthus and Macedon in 382-379 2.c. that gave King Philip his 
opportunity to make himself master of all Continental Greece 
between 359 B.C. and 338. Thirty years after the time when Sparta 
saved Macedon from Olynthus, another call for help against a rising 
Power was heard from the North; and this time the roles were re- 
versed. In 349 B.C., it was the city-state of Olynthus that was the 
Northern victim and the Kingdom of Macedon that was the 
Northern aggressor. The danger was just as real and just as urgent 
as it had been on the earlier occasion. But in Southern Greece 
times had changed; and not all the eloquence of a Demosthenes 
could move the Athenians to. ier M inthe effective manner 
of Sparta in 382. Accordingly, in 349-348 B.C., the dissevered cities 
of Chalcidicé fell one after another until the Macedonian triumph 
was consummated by the fall of the ci-devant Chalcidian metropolis 

1 The Tarentnes did their best by enlisting the services of the most destructive of the 
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Olynthus itself. And this time the Chalcidians received no mercy. 
‘Their lands were confiscated and their persons were either sold into 
slavery or deported into the interior. Therewith, the common- 
wealth that had aspired, a generation earlier, to become the new 
Northern Power was utterly blotted out. There had been no such 
act of barbarian i in Hellenic history since the notorious destruction 
of Sybaris; and unhappily the fate of Olynthus in 348 B.C. was to 
become a hen 335 B.C. the same fate was to overtake 
‘Thebes at the hands of Philip’s son, and thereafter it was to over- 
take Syracuse and Tarentum and Corinth at the hands of the 
Romans.t 

"Thus, in the event, the new Northern Power that was to unify 
European Greece was established, not by the Olynthian Common- 
wealth, but by the Kingdom of Macedon; and in 338 B.C., when 
King Philip crowned his extraordinary achievement by routing the 

‘Athenians at Chaeronea and invading Laconia, the Athenians 
assuredly regretted their lukewarmness and the Spartans their 
hostility | towards Olynthus twelve years and forty years earlier. 
Between them, the two leading city-states of Southern Continental 
Greece had allowed the primitive institution of monarchy, which 
had been on the verge of extinction in the Hellenic World, to rise 
almost from the grave and to reassert its ascendancy over the cos- 
mos of city-states, not only in Northern Greece, but in the whole 
Hellenic World to the east of the Ionian Sea. 

In the long run, no doubt, this anachronistic recrudescence of 
monarchy in the Hellenic World did not avail to deflect the course 
on which Hellenic history was already set. By the fourth century 
B.C., the city-state régime had become so thoroughly bred into the 
bone of the Hellenic Society that it could not be bred out again 
by anything short of the final dissolution of the Society itself; and, 
ona long view, the sensational triumph of monarchy in the careers 
of Philip and Alexander was ineffective and ephemeral. Though 
Hellenic monarchy in the person of Alexander accomplished one 
tremendous deed of destruction in the breaka -up of the Achaeme- 
nian Empire, the only constructive achievement of Alexander and 
his successors in Asia that had any enduring effect was the calling 
into existence, in partibus Orientalium, of a vast new world of Hel 
lenic city-states. Moreover, in the Hellenic West, the aping of 
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‘Macedonian royalty by the latter-day despots of Syracuse was not 
imitated. by the >y noo Greek Great Powers that were rising on 
periphery of the Hellenic World in this quarter. Both the 
Roman Commonwealth and the Carthaginian Empire were built 
up on a city-state basis; and this triumph of the city-state in the 
West secured the ultimate victory to the city-state throughout 
the Hellenic World, since it was the Roman Commonwealth that 
delivered ‘the knock-out blow’ in the internecine warfare between 
the new Hellenic Great Powers of the supra-city-state calibre. 
‘The last round of this struggle was fought between the Roman 
Commonwealth and the Macedonian Kingdom; and when Mace- 
don suffered her final disaster in 168 n.c. the Macedonian Mon- 
archy which had been reprieved by Spartan arms in 382-79 was 
deliberately abolished by See poli . In the peace settlement 
that followed the ove: of Kis oy oaks after the Battle of 
Pydna, the territory of his ci-devant kingdom was rearticulated by 
Roman commissioners into four confederacies of city-states, and 
therewith the political transformation of Macedonia, which Olyn- 
thian statesmanship had attempted two centuries earlier, was 
accomplished at last. 

Thereafter, in the penultimate phase of Hellenic history, the 
Hellenic universal state that was established within the framework 
of the Roman Empire took the form of an immense confederacy 
of city-states encircling the Mediterranean. And thus the city-state 
asserted itself decisively, as the master-institution of the Hellenic 
Society, at the end of the story as well as at the beginning. Yet, 
even so, the historical consequences of the monarchical interlude 
were important enough. 

‘One consequence was the forfeiture by Continental Greece of 
its political supremacy in the Hellenic World and the transfer of 
the sceptre into the hands of a non-Greek city-state in Italy. In 
an earlier passage in this Study," we have observed that, in the 
deadly competition for an exclusive and permanent dominion over 
the Hellenic World, the two Powers that survived to encounter one 
another in the last round were the two Powers that were guardi 
the continental marches of the Hellenic World, against the Euro- 
pean Barbarism, at the root of the Greek Peninsula and at the root. 
of the Italian Peninsula respectively. As things turned out, it was 
the Greek Power that succumbed and the Italian Power that was 
victorious; but we may fairly speculate whether the outcome would 
have been the same if the warden of the Continental Greek marches 
in the second century B.c. had been not the Macedonian Kingdom. 
but an Olynthian Commonwealth. 

* In IL D (y), vol. ii, pp. 160-3, above. 
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‘The fatal weakness of the Macedonian Kingdom at the time 
when it had to measure its strength against Rome lay in its failure 
to weld the whole of Continental Greece together into a single 
‘commonwealth as the Roman city-state had welded the whole of 
Italy. This critical time found Continental Greece once more 
divided against herself and therefore impotent to put forth the 
political and military strength which would have been at her com- 
mand if only she could have united her forces. And the apple 
of discord was the principle of monarchy; for the city-states of 
Southern Greece had never been able to reconcile themselves to 
the Pan-Hellenic union under the presidency of the Macedonian 
Crown which had been imposed upon them by King Philip II in 
338 B.c. Philip’s Pan-Hellenic Confederacy did not survive the 
Scramble for power among the successors of Alexander. From 
the morrow of Alexander's death in 323 B.C. until the outbreak 
of the last Romano-Macedonian War in 171, Continental Greece 
was wasting her strength in an inconclusive and interminable 
domestic conflict between Northern Monarchy and Southern Re- 
publicanism.' And it was this domestic conflict that rendered 
Continental Greece impotent to intervene effectively in the Han- 
nibalic War, when the destinies of the Hellenic World were being 
finally decided. After the Battle of Cannae, King Philip V of 
Macedon did indeed enter the arena on the side of the momentarily 
victorious but fundamentally weaker of the two antagonists. His 
action, however, was almost paralysed by a fear—which was to be 
justified by the event—that Aetolia might take the opportunity to 
attack him on the flank; and for this reason his intervention had 
no decisive effect upon the issue of the struggle between Rome and 
Carthage and simply served to implant in the Roman Govern- 
ment's minds a determination to make themselves secure in Greece 
as soon as their hands were free in Italy. 

If the North-Greck Great Power had been established in the 
fourth century c. by the Chalcidian Commonwealth instead of 
by the Macedonian Crown, the course of Greek history during the 
next two hundred years might have been very different; for if a 
commonwealth of city-states had succeeded in welding together 
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all the territories and peoples that were actually united under the 
Macedonian Crown by King Philip II, this Power would have 

a combination of qualities which was never possessed 
by either Macedon or Thebes or Sparta or Athens. A Chalcidian 
Commonwealth would have enjoyed the material advantage of the 
supra-city-state scale which was enjoyed by Macedonia, but was 
lacking to the three city-states that had tried and failed before her 
to achieve the political union of Greece, and at the same time a 
Chalcidian Commonwealth would have possessed a spiritual asset 
which was lacking to Macedonia. As a commonwealth of city- 
states, it would have been recognized to be a polity of the same 
species as the historic city-states of the South; and therefore 
‘Thebes and Athens and Sparta, when they bowed to the new Great 
Power's overwhelmingly superior strength, would not have been 
inwardly humiliated and alienated, as they actually were in 338 B.C., 
by a feeling that they were submitting themselves, under sheer 
force majeure, to a barbarous and reactionary régime which was the 
very negation of everything that the city-state had stood for since 
its first emergence. 

The Roman historian Livy, in a celebrated passage,! has specu- 
lated upon what would have happened if, in the fourth century 
B.C., Alexander the Great had turned his arms against the Roman 
Commonwealth. On this distinguished precedent we fnay venture 
to put an imaginary question of our own. What would have been 
the course of history if the career of Alexander the Great and the 
carer of his father Philip had ben ruled out a priori by the pre- 
vious incorporation of Macedonia into a vast Chalcidian Common- 
wealth of city-states? In that event might not Hannibal, on the 
morrow of Cannae, have found himself able to summon to his aid 
a politically united Greece which would have been a Power of the 
same calibre as Roman Italy? And in the face of such overwhelm- 
ing odds as these, could Rome have avoided the fate which actually 
overtook Olynthus in 348 and Macedon in 168 and Carthage in 
146 B.C? 

id 1 Titi Livi, ab Urbe Condita, Liber IX, caps. xvii-xix. 
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PREFACE 


“THESE three volumes contain Parts IV and V of the thirteen 
parts which are set out in the plan of the book on p. v above. 
‘The writer hopes to publish the remaining eight parts in one more 
batch of volumes, as he believes that the five parts contained in the 
first six volumes will prove to amount, in aggregate length, to 
rather more than two-thirds of the whole work Part V, as now 
published, includes much that, in the first sketch, was left over for 
treatment in Parts VI-VIII; on the other hand, nothing of what 
was originally intended to be treated in the first five parts has been 
omitted from the final version of these. 

‘The index to the volumes now published, like the index to the 
preceding volumes, has been made by the writer’s friend and 
colleague and co-author of the Annual Survey of International 
Affairs, Miss V. M. Boulter. While the writer cannot let pass this 
opportunity of expressing his now double gratitude to her on this 
head, it seems hardly necessary this time to draw attention to the 
excellence of her contribution, or to its indispensability to the 
reader, because every reader of volumes i-iii will have found out 
these facts for himself, and will know, in advance, on learning that 
the index to vols. iv-vi comes from the same expert hand, that, 
once again, he will have the same admirable guidance in finding his 
way through the labyrinth of the text. The writer need only point. 
out that the greater length of the present batch of volumes has 
made the indexer's task even more difficult—and unfortunately 
also even more laborious—this time than it was before. Gratitude 
to colleagues and affection for friends are feelings that mount up 
with the years; and a lustrum which in retrospect seems as long as 
a lifetime has now passed since the previous index was compiled. 

During the same five years Miss Reddin has typed, with the 
same patience and accuracy as always, many thousands more sheets 
of complicated manuscript, not only for the present volumes of this 
work, but also for the heavily laden current volumes of the Survey 
of International Affairs; and, in again having her aid throughout, 
both the writer and the printer have been as fortunate as before. 

‘The writer also wishes to thank another colleague, Miss P. F. 
Beard, for her resourcefulness and good nature in helping him, 
when the present volumes were being sent to press, to settle a 
number of outstanding queries. 

He is also again deeply indebted to other friends of his who have 
found time—or made time—to read parts of these volumes in the 
typescript. And again these kind critics, through the trouble that. 
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they have taken for the writer's benefit, have put it in his power to 
diminish a number of weaknesses in his original draft—though 
this, of course, without any one beyond the writer himself being in 
‘any way responsible for the final result. For this invaluable help 
the writer wishes to express his most sincere gratitude to Professor 
Gilbert Murray, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond, the Librarian of 
Ampleforth Abbey, Lord Samuel, Professor N. H. Baynes, Dr. 
W. W. Tarn, Father H. Thurston, S.J., Mr. Geoffrey Barraclough, 
Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. R. N. Carew Hunt, Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan, Professor A. L. Sadler, Sir George Sansom, Mr, M. P. 
Charlesworth, Dr. Martin Braun, the writer's sister, Miss J. M. C. 
bee, and other scholars to whom acknowledgements are made 
in otes to the text. 

In addition to these debts to individual scholars the writer is 
also once again indebted to several learned institutions. The 
Council of the Royal Institute of International Affairs have con- 
tinued to make, out of a grant which they have been receiving from 
the Rockefeller Foundation for research in the field of international 
studies, an allocation for the purpose of releasing the writer’s time 
and energy for writing the present work, and for the same purpose 
the trustees of the Leverhulme Fellowship Fund have given him 
aid for which he takes this opportunity to express in public a 
gratitude of which the trustees themselves are, he feels sure, long 
since aware, As for his indebtedness to Chatham House—on the 
staff of which he has by now had the honour and happiness of 
Serving for more than fifteen yeare—this would not be fully ac- 
counted for even in a complete catalogue of all the acts of help and 
kindness that have been done him, during these years, by the 
Council and his colleagues. He also owes more than he can tell, or 
can repay, to the spirit of Chatham House itself; for he knows that 
—while he owes his interest in history to his Mother, who died 
while the present vulumes were in the press—he could never have 

roduced this book without also having received a stimulus that is 
Dy now perhaps familiar to all scholars who have done any work 
under the auspices of this great institution. 

Though the original sketch of Parts IV and V was worked out, 
like that of all the parts that precede and follow, m the summers of 
1927 and 1928, the actual writing of Part IV was not begun before 
the summer of 1933, and the last proofs were sent to press, at a 
‘moment of public anxiety and private grief, in March 1939. It will 
be seen from the dates that the contemporary atmosphere in which 
the present three volumes were produced was painfully appropriate 
to the themes of ‘breakdown’ and ‘disintegration’ which these 
volumes have for their subjects. There were moments when it 
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almost seemed like tempting Fate and wasting effort to go on 
writing a book that must be the work of many years, when a 
catastrophe might overtake the writer's world within the next few 
weeks or days. At such moments the writer has often fortified his 
will by calling to mind the dates of writing of another book with 
which this book is comparable only on the single point of length. 
Saint Augustine did not begin writing De Civitate Dei before the 
sack of Rome by Alaricin A.D. 410; yet he finished the work within 
the next twenty years, and, although, at the moment of his death 
in a.D. 430 in his episcopal see of Hippo, a Vandal war-band was 
beleaguering the city-walls, the book survived to inform the minds 
and inspire the souls of Christians from that day to this, in times 
and places that were far beyond the fifth-century African Father's 
mundane horizon, Of course the author of this tale of two cities 
had a supra-mundane range of vision in comparison with which no 
appreciable difference is made by a few thousand terrestrial miles 
or years more or Iess; and a glimpse of this vision is the oon for 
which the present writer is the most deeply grateful to the writer 
of De Civitate Dei. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
LONDON 


31st March, 1939 
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THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 


4. THE PROBLEM OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


ITHE problem of the breakdowns of civilizations is more ob- 
vious than the problem of their growths. Indeed, it is 

as obvious as the problem of their geneses. The geneses of 
tions call for explanation in view of the mere fact that this species 
of societies has come into existence and that we are able to enumer- 
ate twenty-six representatives of the species (counting in the five 
arrested civilizations)! that have come to birth up to date, as 
against four civilizations that have been abortive We may now go 
on to observe that while only four civilizations, to our knowledge, 
have miscarried, as against twenty-six that have been born alive, 
no less than sixteen out of these twenty-six are by now dead and 
buried. 

These sixteen dead civilizations include all the six representa- 
tives of the ‘unrelated’ class: the Egyptiac, the Andean, the Sinic, 
the Minoan, the Sumeric, and the Mayan civilizations. Of the 
fifteen ‘related’ civilizations, six—namely the Indic, the Hittite, 
the Syriac, the Hellenic, the Babylonic, and the Mexic—are now 
dead likewise; and two more of them—the Arabic and the Yucatec 
—have been swallowed alive by sister civilizations: the Arabic by 
the Iranic Civilization! and the Yucatec by the Mexic.s Of the five 
arrested civilizations, two—the Spartan and the Ottoman—are 
also now extinct. We are thus left with no more than ten civiliza- 
tions out of twenty-six (including three arrested civilizations out of 
five) that are actually alive to-day. These ten are our own Western. 
Society, the main body of Orthodox Christendom in the Near 
East, the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia, the Islamic 
Society, the Hindu Society, the main body of the Far Eastern 
Society in China, and the offshoot of the Far Eastern Society in 
Japan, together with the three arrested civilizations of the Poly- 
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nesians and the Esquimaux and the Nomads. If we look more 
closely at these ten survivors, we observe that the Polynesian and 
the Nomadic civilizations are now in their last agonies, and that 
seven out of the eight others are all, in different degrees, under 
threat of either annihilation or assimilation by our own Civiliza- 
tion of the West. Moreover, no less than six out of these seven 
civilizations whose existence is now threatened (that is, all except 
the Eskimo Civilization, whose growth was arrested in infancy), 
bear marks of having already broken down and gone into disinte- 
tion. 
F'One of the most conspicuous of the marks of disintegration, 
which we have already noticed in this Study at an earlier point, is 
omenon of the lst stage but one in a decline and fall, when 
a ing civilization es a reprieve by submitting to a 
forcible politi unification within the framework of a “universal 
state’. For a Western student of history the classical example of 
a universal state in this special sense of the term is the Roman 
Empire, into which the Hellenic Society was forcibly gathered up 
in the penultimate chapter of its history, immediately before the 
interregnum in which the Hellenic Society passed out of existence 
and our own Western Society came to birth. With this clue in our 
hands, we have succeeded, at the outset of this Study, in identify- 
ing a number of other now extinct civilizations by working back- 
wards from their respective universal states, whose memories still 
stand out as conspicuous features in our mental landscape of the 
Past? We did not employ the same clue for dealing with any of the 
living civilizations, because we were able to identify these at once 
by a direct observation of their existence in the world of to-day. 
We have noticed incidentally, however, that one of these still living 
civilizations, namely the main body of Orthodox Christendom, has 
already been through a universal state in the shape of the Ottoman 
Empire We have also noticed that the offshoot of Orthodox 
Christendom in Russia entered into a universal state towards the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era 
after the political unification, in A.D. 1478, of Muscovy and Nov- 
gorod, which were the two principal parochial states in the Russian 
Orthodox Christian World of the time.* We may now observe that 
at least three more of the civilizations in question have had their 
universal states likewise: the Hindu Civilization in the shape of 
the Timurid Mughal Empire and its successor the British Raj; the 
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main body of the Far Eastern Civilization in the shape of the 
‘Mongol Empire and in the resuscitation of the Mongol Empire— 
in a less colossal but also less ephemeral form—at the hands of the 
Manchus; and the Japanese offshoot ofthe Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion in the s 1e Tokugawa Shogunate. And when we 

to the Islamic ion, we may perhaps discem at least an 
‘ideological’ premonition of a universal state, here too, in the shape 
of the Pan-Islamic Movement. 

If we accept this phenomenon of a universal state as a token of 
decline, we shall conclude that all the six non-Western civiliza- 
tions that are alive to-day (leaving the arrested civilization of the 
Esquimaux out of account) had broken down internally before 
they were broken in upon by the impact of our Western Civiliza- 
tion from outside. At a later stage of this Study, when we come to. 
investigate the contacts of civilizations with one another, we shall 
find reason for believing that we have stumbled here upon an ex- 
ample of a general ‘law’; and that, whenever we see one civilization. 
intruding upon another successfully, we may infer that the civiliza- 
tion which is suffering the intrusion has already broken down and 
is no longer in its growth. For our present purpose we have 
merely to take note of the fact that, among the civilizations which 
are alive at the present day, every one, apparently, has already 
broken down and is now in process of disintegration, with the 
possible exception of our own, 

And what of our Western Civilization? In contrast to all its 
living contemporaries, the Western Civilization has manifestly not 
yet reached its universal state; and, to outward appearance at 
least, it is not yet within sight of that historical landmark. The 
paroxysm of Nationalism by which the Western World was being 
racked in the year 1938 rather suggested—unless, perhaps, this 
frenzy was a last desperate bout of kicking against the pricks—that 
the political unification of our Western World might have to be 
bought at a heavy price, and that our parochial national states might 
have to pass through further bouts of internecine fratricidal war- 
fare before they would either bring theraselves to enter into an effec- 
tive social contract or else submit to the terrible alternative of being 
unified by force. Yet a universal state is not the first stage in the 

isintegration of a civilization, any more than itis the last. While it 
is followed by an interregnum, a universal state is preceded, as we 
have seen,’ by a “Time of Troubles’ that seems usually to occupy 
several centuries; and if we in our generation were to permit our- 
selves to judge by the purely subjective criterion of our own feeling 

* In Part IX below. 3 See V. C (à) (b), vol. vi, pp. 318-21, below. 
a In I. C (i) (a), vol. i, p. $3, above. 
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about our own age, the best judges among us would probably 
declare unanimously that our "Time of Troubles’ has undoul 
descended upon us in our Western World of to-day—tanta stat 

'aedita culpa. 

P'or would this subjective judgement be entirely without the 
support of objective evidence, For, on an empirical test, we have 
found strong grounds for believing that one of the symptoms of 
social disintegration is a geographical expansion on the grand 
scale; and we have already asked ourselves, in this connexion, 
whether the latter-day expansion of our own Western Civilization 
over the face of the Earth may not be, perhaps, an intimation of 

ity. In our generation, no doubt, we must be content to 
leave this question unanswered Yet, if there is happily still no 
proof that our Western Civilization has already broken down and 
gone into decline, we are equally without assurance that our year 
is still in the spring. 

Meanwhile, we children of the West are in the posture of the 
Ancient Mariner after Life-in-Death had won him for her own 
while Death had gained dominion over his shipmates. 

The many men, so beautifull 

And they all dead did 

‘And a thousand thousand slimy things. 
Lived on; and so did I. 

As we cast our eyes around a world in which the majority of the 
civilizations known to us are already dead, while the rest of the 
survivors are all either in decline or in extremis, and as we remind 
ourselves that we have not any means of divining what our own 
society's expectation of life may be, we may be inclined to read 
into the panorama of history the same grim motif that the poet 
divined in the stones of Westminster Abbey. 

Mortality, behold and fear! 
What a change of flesh is here! 

In truth, the problem of the breakdowns of civilizations stares 
us in the face. 

Haud igitur leti praeclusa est ianua caelo 
pert terns neque altis aequoris undis, 
sed patet immane et vasto respectat hiatu.* 


and V. C (i), vl. vi, p; 313-4, below. 
Book V la ir (the pande his eis quas 
i, P. 9, and in Voli, pe 374, above) a 


B. THE NATURE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


FIAVING recognized that the breakdowns of civilizations pre- 

roblem, and having set ourselves to search for a solu- 
tion, we shall be wise to make certain that we are agreed upon the 
nature of the phenomenon with which we are concerned, before 
we attempt to investigate its cause, 

As it happens, we have defined the nature of the breakdowns of 
civilizations already. These breakdowns are failures in an auda- 
cious attempt to ascend from the level of a Primitive Humanity, 
living the life of a social animal, to the height of some superhuman 
kind of being in a Communion of Saints; and we have described 
the casualties of this great enterprise in various similes, We have 
compared them to the drivers of motor-cars whose cars backslide 
before they have succeeded in passing out through the exit from a 
one-way street;! and we have compared them to climbers who fall 
to their death, or to an ignominious state of life-in-death, upon the 
ledge from which they have last started, before they succeed in 
completing the ‘pitch’ and reaching a new resting-place on the 
ledge above? 

We have also described the nature of these breakdowns in non- 
material terms as a loss of creative power in the souls of the crea- 
tive individuals, or the creative minorities, who have been the 
Jeaders of any given civilization at any given stage in the history of 

ts growth;? and we have seen that this failure of vitality on the 
leaders’ side divests them of their magic power to influence and 
attract the uncreative masses. Where there is no creation, there is 
also no mimesis. "The piper who has lost his cunning can no longer 
conjure the feet of the multitude into a dance; and if, in rage and 
panic, he now attempts to turn himself into -sergeant or a 
slave-driver, and to coerce by physical force a people whom he feels 
that he can no longer lead by his old magnetic charm, then, all the 
more surely and more swiftly, he defeats his own intention; for the 
followers who had merely flagged and fallen behind as the heavenly 
music died away will be stung by a touch of the whip into active 
rebellion. 

We have seen, in fact, that when, in the history of any society, a 
Creative Minority degeneratesintoamere Dominant Minority which 
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attempts to retain by force a position which it nas ceased to merit, 
this fatal change in the character of the ruling element provokes, 
on the other side, the secession of a Proletariat which no longer 
spontaneously admires, or freely imitates, the ruling element, and 
which revolts against being reduced to the status of an unwilling 
‘under-dog’. Weave also seen that this Proletariat, when it asserts 
itself, is divided from the outset into two distinct parts, There 
is an ‘Internal Proletariat’, prostrate yet recalcitrant, under the 
Dominant Minority’s heel within the disintegrating society's bor- 
ders, and an ‘External Proletariat’ of barbarians beyond the pale 
who now violently resist incorporation. And thus the breakdown 
of a civilization gives rise to a class-war within the body social of a 
society which was neither divided against itself by hard-and-fast 
divisions nor sundered from its neighbours by unbridgeable gulfs 
so long as it was in growth. 

On this showing, the nature of the breakdowns of civilizations 
can be summed up in three points: a failure of creative power in 
the minority, an answering withdrawal of mimesis on the part of 
the majority, and a consequent loss of social unity in the society as 
a whole. With this picture of the nature of these breakdowns in 
‘our minds, we may now proceed to inquire into their cause. 


C. THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


I. SAEVA NECESSITAS? 


NE of the ial infirmities of human beings is to ascribe 
their own failure to the operation of forces which are entirely 
beyond their control and immeasurably wider in range than the 
compass of human action. This mental manœuvre, which promises 
to convert an importunate sense of humiliation into a new assur- 
ance of self-importance—by setting the great engine of the Uni- 
verse in motion in order to break one human career—is among the 
most insidious of ‘the Consolations of Philosophy’, It is particu- 
larly attractive to sensitive minds in periods of decline and fall; and 
in the decline and fall of the Hellenic Civilization it was a common- 
place of different schools of philosophers to explain the social decay 
which they deplored but could not arrest as the incidental and in. 
evitable effect of an all-pervasive onset of ‘cosmic senescence’. 
This was the philosophy of an Epicurean poet in the last: 
tion of the Hellenic "Time of Troubles’ before the Hellenic 
obtained the temporary reprieve of the Pax Augusta: 


Sic igitur magni quoque circum moenia mundi 
expugnata dabunt labem putrisque ruinas, 
iamque adeo fracta est aetas, effetaque tellus. 
vix animalia parva creat quae cuncta creavit 
saecla deditque ferarum ingentia corpora partu, 
haud, ut opinor, enim mortalia saecla superne 
aurea de caelo demisit funis in arva 

nec mare nec fluctus plangentes saxa crearunt, 
scd genuit tellus eadem quae nunc alit ex se. 
praeterea nitidas fruges vinetaque laeta 

sponte sua primum mortalibus ipsa creavit, 
ipsa dedit dulces fetus et pabula laeta; 

quae nunc vix nostro grandescunt aucta labore, 
conterimusque boves et vires agri % 
conficimus ferrum vix arvis suppeditati: 

usque adeo parcunt fetus augentque laborem. 
jamaue caput quassans grandis suspirat arator 
crebrius, incassum manuum cecidisse labores, 
et cum tempora temporibus praesentia confert 
praeteritis, laudat fortunas saepe parentis 

t crepat, antiquum genus ut pietate repletum 
perfacile angustis tolerarit finibus aevum, 

‘cum minor esset agri multo modus ante viritim. 
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tristis: item vetulae vitis sator atque vietae 
temporis incusat momen caelumque fatigat 
nec tenet omnia paulatim tabescere et ire 
ad capulum spatio aetatis defessa vetusto." 

‘The theme recurs in a work of controversy which was written by 
one of the Fathers of the Western Christian Church some three 
hundred years later, under the impression of the stricken Hellenic 
Society's next relapse into a time of tribulation which had found 
Thascius Cyprianus a pagan scholar and which saw him become a 
Christian martyr before the crisis passed:* 

"You ought to be aware that the age is now senile (senuisse iam saecu- 
lum). It has not now the stamina that used to make it upstanding, nor 
the vigour and robustness that used to make it strong. This truth is 
proclaimed, even if we keep silence . .. , by the World itself, which 
testifies to its own decline by giving manifold concrete evidences of the 
process of decay. There is a diminution in the winter rains that give 
nourishment to the seeds in the earth, and in the summer heats that 
ripen the harvests. The springs have less freshness and the auturans 
less fecundity. The mountains, disembowelled and worn out, yield a 
lower output of marble; the mines, exhausted, furnish a smaller stock 
of the precious metals: the veins are impoverished, and they shrink 
daily. "There is a decrease and deficiency of farmers in the fields, of 
sailors on the sea, of soldiers in the barracks, of honesty in the market- 
place, of justice in court, of concord in friendship, of skill in technique, 
of strictness in morals. When a thing is growing old, do you suppose 
that it can still retain, unimpaired, the exuberance of its fresh and lusty 
youth? Anything that is near its end and is verging towards its decline 
and fall is bound to dwindle. ‘The Sun, for instance, radiates his beams 
with a less brilliant and less fiery splendour when he is setting, and the 
‘Moon grows thin, with her horns all eaten away, when she is on the 
wane. The tree which was once so green and so luxuriant turns sterile 
later on, as its branches wither up, and grows ugly with old age; and old 
age likewise stops the flow of the spring, unti the bounteous outpouring 

its welling sources dwindles into a bare trickle, This is the sentence 
that has been passed upon the World; this is the law of God: that what 
has been born must die, and what has grown up must grow old, and 
‘what has been strong must lose its strength, and what has been great 
must be diminished; and that this loss of strength and loss of stature 
must end, at last, in annihilation.” 


8). 
ss Cyprianus: Ad Demetrianum, chap. 3. Cf. Saint Augustine: 
Sermo lxxi, chap. 8 (spropos of Prim dii, s). * eae 
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This implication of death, as the inevitable consummation of an. 
unmistakable senescence, was the argument in the mind of Lucre- 
tius when he wrote the lines above quoted as the tail-piece to a 
canto which is devoted to a demonstration that the Universe is 
doomed to destruction; and in another passage the pagan poet 
pronounces his Epicurean sentence upon the World in almost 
Christian tones of mingled horror and exultation: 

Principio maria ac terras caelumque tuere; 
quorum naturam triplicem, tria corpora, Memmi, 
{Es species tum dissimile, tria talia tera, 

una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annos 
sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi." 

‘This cosmic sentence of death is not unfamiliar to us, since we 
are accustomed to hearing it pronounced by our own physical 
scientists in our own generation when they talk of ‘matter’ being 
transformed into ‘radiatior 


stop in time. ... [A state in which] there [will] be neither sunlight nor 
starlight but only a cool glow of radiation uniformly diffused through 
Space . . . is indeed, so far as present-day Science can see, the final end 
towards which all creation moves, and at which it must, at long last, 
arrive.” 

For the latter-day Westerner, who has deliberately reinvested 
his treasure in This World after taking the most up-to-date pro- 
fessional advice, this sentence upon the Material Cosmos bears with 
it none of that promise of spiritual liberation—through the ex- 
tinction of our consciousness or else through its etherialization— 
which it bore for a Lucretius and a Cyprian. And if we were 
bidden to believe, as well, that the destiny of our Western Civiliza- 
tion is bound up with the destiny of our Physical Universe, and 
that the symptoms of social breakdown, which in our day we seem 
to see on every side, are signs that the final cosmic catastrophe is 
now upon us, then our neo-pagan spirits would be damped indeed! 


+ Lucretion: De Rerum Natura, Book V, 93-6, 
B i emet Bon er Wider du d Cuweqo (London 1990, Keen 
‘sa and sf 
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As it happens, however, our Western cosmologists part company 
from their Hellenic confréres at this point; for they present us with 
a Time-chart in which human history and cosmic history are 
plotted on such utterly different scales that, from the practical 
standpoint, they can be regarded as being quite out of relation with 
one another. 


ding . 
glory of the morning must fade into the light of common day; and this, 
in some far distant age, will give place to evening twilight, presaging 
the final eternal night. But we children of the dawn need give but little 
thought to the far-off sunset.”* 


Indeed, if the expectation-of-life of the Genus Homo is (as Sir 
James Jeans here computes) something in the order of 8517 times 
the length of its actual life up to date, the expectation-of-life of the 
species of human societies called civilizations dwarfs the actual 
span of the existence of this species hitherto by a vastly greater 
measure. At an earlier point in this Study? we have satisfied our- 
selves that if we accept our cosmologists’ time-chart, and if we 
make the unverifiable but not intrinsically unreasonable assump- 
tion that the average life-span of the twenty-one known civiliza- 
tions which have come to birth and have proceeded to grow gives 
the general average for all future as well as for all past representa- 
tives of the species, then, ‘on a conservative estimate’, there is time 
ahead of us for at least 1,743,000,000 civilizations to come into 
existence and to pass away.) On this showing, it is obvious that no 
light whatever can be thrown upon the problem of the historic 
breakdowns of civilizations by the alleged inevitability of an ulti- 
mate breakdown of the Physical Universe. 

, Accordingly, our latter-day Western advocates of a predestina- 
rian or deterministic explanation of the breakdowns of civilizations 
do not attempt to link the destinies of these human institutions up 
with the ultimate destiny of the Physical Universe as a whole, 
"They appeal, instead, to a law of senescence and death with a 
shorter wave-length, for which they claim jurisdiction over the 
whole Kingdom of Life on this planet. Here are the terms in 
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which, on this ground, the death-sentence is demanded by our 
most celebrated post-war exponent of a philosophy of history: 
"Every civilization (Kultur) passes through the same succession of 
ages as an individual human being. Every one of them has its child- 
hood, its youth, its manhood and its old age. A young, timid, anxious 
soul reveals itself in the early dawn of Romanesque and Gothic. . . . 
One feels here the breath of the breezes of spring. . . . Childhood pro- 


cipline -fulfilment of its self-expression (Formensprache), 
Si mow a last saared and here & a orrenpond pei 
certainty in its feeling of its own strength, and increase of clarity in its 
features, (In the archaic age, all this is still blurred and confused and 
tentative—still inspired by childish longing and at the same time by 
childish fear.) . . . Now, in the full consciousness of a mature formative 
power, . . . every detail of expression gives evidence of a fastidiousness, 
a precision, a sense of proportion and an amazing facility and natural- 
ness, ‘This age is all shot through with flashes of a dazzling per- 
fection. . . . Later still, we encounter a tenderness, a brittleness that is 
near to breaking-point, a painful sweetness like the feel of the last 
October days, in the Cnidian Aphrodite and in the Caryatid-portico of 
the Erechtheum, in the arabesques of Saracenic horse-shoe arches, in 
the Schloss at Dresden, and in the work of Watteau and Mozart. Last 
of all, in the time of old age . .. the soul's fire goes out. The society'a 
ebbing strength ventures just once again, and this time with only partial 
Success, to attempt a great act of creation in the shape of the Classicism 
which ig characteristic of every expiring civilization; and then, in a 
Romantic Movement, the soul casts back its thoughts once more, 
sorrowfully, to its childhood. Finally the soul turns weary, listless and 
cold; she loses the appetite for existence; and all her longing is to leave 
the light in which she has lived for a thousand years and to sink back 
into the darkness of primitive mysticism, into the womb, into the grave.”" 


In this passage we may acknowledge a fine appreciation of the 
successive changes in éthos that can be observed in the course of 
the histories of certain civilizations which, at some point in their 
growth, have in fact had the misfortune to break down and to lapse 
into a decline. But Herr Spengler is here demanding from us much 
more than a recognition of empirically verifiable facts. He is ask- 
ing us to induce from this handful of facts a universal and in- 
exorable law; and, with (no doubt, unconscious) jugglery, he is 
attempting to mask the inadequacy of the evidential basis on which 
his tremendous induction has to stand, behind the simile in which 
1 Segen Ox Z 
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he likens the career of a civilization to the life-history of a human 
being or other living organism. As an effective artifice of literary 
expression, this simile might have been alloyed to pass; but; when 
we detect its author in the act of misusing it for the purpose of 
glozing over a weakness in his chain of argument, we are bound to 
Point out that this simile has no basis in fact. 

At an earlier stage in this Study! we have noted that societies are 
not, in fact, living organisms in any sense; and we may be sure 
that our apparent glimpses of a living and breathing Leviathan will 
always resolve themselves, under cold scrutiny, into the prosaically 
inanimate realities of a bunch of gasometers or a pall of smoke on 
the horizon. In subjective terms, societies are the intelligible fields 
of historical study? In objective terms, they are the common 
ground between the respective fields of activity of a number of in- 
dividual human beings? who are themselves living organisms but 
who cannot conjure up a giant in their own image out of the inter- 
section of their own shadows and then breathe into this unsub- 
stantial body the breath of their own life, ‘The individual energies 
of all the human beings who constitute the so-called "members" 
of a society are the vital forces whose operation works out the 
history of that society, including its Time-span. And who can 
decree or forecast what the characters and the interactions of all 
these actors are to be, or how many of them are to appear upon 
this particular stage from first to last? To declare dogmatically 
that every society has a predestined Time-span is as foolish as it 
would be to declare that every play that is written and produced is 
bound to consist of just so many acts, or that every film that is 
photographed and thrown upon the screen is bound to measure 
Just so many yards or metres. 

Nor does our historical determinist strengthen his case when 
he abandons the simile of an individual organism for the simile of 
a species of organisms or a genus 

"The habitus of any group of organisms includes, among other things, 
a definite life-span anda definite tempo of development; and no morpho” 

of history can dispense with these concepts. "The musical time of 
Hellenic life was different from that of Egyptiac or Arabic life. One may 
legitimately speak of the Graeco-Roman andante and of the Fapstian* 
alegro con io. The concept of the life-span of a human being, an 
le, a tortoise, an oak or a palm is bound up with a definite numerical 
[ue which is quite independent of all the accidental elements in the 


fate of the individual. In the life of all human beings a decade of years. 
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of days which is accurately known in advance. The Romans defined 
their concepts of pueritia, adulescentia, iuventus, virilitas, senectus with 
an absolutely mathematical exactitude. The Biology of the future will 
undoubtedly find the point of departure for an entirely new formulation 
ofits problems in the concept of the pre-ordained life-span of the genera 
and species. . . The span of a generation—whatever creature may be in 

jon—is a numerical value of almost mystical And 

relations are also valid for all civilizations-—and this that 
has never before been dreamt of. Every civilization, every archaic age, 
every rise and every downfall, and every inevitable phase of each of these 
movements, has a definite Time-span which is always the same and 
which always recurs with symbolic emphasis, What is the significance 
of the fifty-year period in the rhythm of political, intellectual and artistic 
life which is prevalent in all civilizations? (The basis of this parti 
period is the spiritual relation between the grandfather and the grand- 
child.) What is the significance of the three-hundred-year periods of 
Gothic, Baroque, Doric, Ionic, of the great mathematical systems, of 
Attic sculpture, of mosaic, of counterpoint, and of Galileo's system 
of mechanics? What is the significance of the millennium which is the 
ideal life-span of all civilizations, considered in proportion to the in- 
dividual human being's “three-score years and ten” 


‘The conclusive answer to these questionings is that a society is 
not a species or a genus, any more than it is an organism. It is 
itself an individual representative of some species of the genus 
‘societies’, and the individual human beings who are the ‘members’ 
of a society are representatives of a species or a genus likewise. But 
the genus of which we human beings are the individuals is neither 
the Western Society (or the Hellenic Society or any other society) 
in particular nor the genus of societies in general, but the Gems 
‘Homo; and this simple truth absolves us from any obligation to 
examine here Herr Spengler’s dogma that genera and species have 
pre-ordained life-spans on the analogy of the individual organisms 
in which the biological genera and species are represente 

Let us assume, for the moment, without prejudice, that the 
Genus Homo has a mandate of limited duration for reproducing 
itself on the face of this planet, and that it cannot look forward to 
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remaining in being as a matter of course until the progress of cos- 
ic radiation eventually makes the Material Universe too chilly a 
place for human life to continue here. Even on this assumption, 
a brief consideration of the actual historical duration of biological 
genera and species on the surface of this planet up to date shows 
t once that it is just as impossible to link up the breakdown and 
disintegration of any given civilization with this hypothetical ex- 
piry of the mandate of the Genus Homo as it is to link it up with the 
Gissolution of the Material Universe into radiation. The Genus 
‘Homo is supposed to have been in existence, in a recognizably 
human form, for some 300,000 years already, as against the 6,000 
years or less that have elapsed since the first emergence. of the 
Species of societies called civilizations. What warrant is there for 
assuming that the mandate of this genus (if it is really subject to 
any mandate) is not good for another 300,000 years at least? And, 
to come to grips again with our immediate problem of the break- 
downs of civilizations, what ground is there for suggesting that 
these breakdowns are accompanied by any symptoms of physical 
or psychic degeneration in the individual human beings who happen 
to be the living ‘members’ of the particular society in question at 
the moment when the breakdown occurs? Were the Athenians of 
the generation of Socrates and Euripides and Thucydides and 
Pheidias and Pericles, who were overtaken by the catastrophe of 
431 Bc, intrinsically poorer creatures, in either soul or body, than 
the generation of the Mapafuvopáxan who shone in retrospect 
in the illusively intensified light of an age which appeared more 
glorious than it had been in truth by contrast with the tragedy of 
the age which followed? 

An explanation of the breakdowns of civilizations in terms of a 
supposed science of eugenics does, perhaps, appear to be suggested 
By Pto in a famous passage of The Republi: 


will beget children inopportunely. For superhuman beings that have 
Tad a genes in Time, the numerical value oftheir wave-length is an 
* See I. C (iii) (e), Annex, vol. i, p. 462, above. 
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integer; but for human beings it is the number which is expressed in the 
following formula: = 

(a fantastically intricate formula follows 

‘number is the governing factor in the laws of human eugenics 
and when our trustees—acting in ignorance of these laws—happen to 
mate brides with bri 'unseisonably, then the children born of 
these unions will be neither fine nor fortunate. ‘The best individuals of 
this generation will be duly installed in office by their elders; but, being 
below standard, they will misuse the powers bequeathed to them by 
their fathers and will begin to neglect their trusteeship vis-à-vis their 
fellows, undervaluing first mental and secondly physical culture, with 
the result that there will be a falling off in the culture of the rising genera- 
tion. In this next generation, rulers will be installed who will be quite 
Jacking in the trustee's essential faculty of distinguishing between the 

'races'—of į and silver and bronze and iron—w! ‘existence 
we have postulated on the venerable authority of Hesiod. And when 
silver is alloyed with iron, and gold with bronze, this introduces those 
factors of incongruity and disharmony which invariably generate war 
and enmity wherever they are introduced. Wherever this happens at 
any time, one must pronounce that this generation has fallen into social 
discord.” 

When we look into this passage more closely, we see that Plato 
does not represent the racial degeneration, to which he attributes 
the social breakdown, as being an automatic or a predetermined 
event. He traces the degeneration back, in its turn, to a false step 
of some sort on the part of his ruling minority, and does not ascribe 
this false step, vice versa, to an antecedent degeneration. The 
false step, as he describes it half whimsically in terms of a philo- 
sophy which interprets moral aberrations as intellectual mistakes, 
is a failure of technique: in fact, an error in mathematics! But 
whether it be intellectual or moral, the failure to which the social 
breakdown of Plato’s ideal society is ultimately traced back is not 
a deterioration in the ‘make-up’ of the human psyche or the human 
physique, but a lapse in the sphere of human action: a failure to 
meet a challenge with the appropriate response. 

Nor is there any warrant for following Plato in accepting racial 
degeneration as even a secondary link in the chain of causation 
through which a social breakdown leads on to a decline. For 
although, in times of social decline, the members of the declining 
society may seem to dwindle into pygmies, or to stiffen into cripples 
or bedridden invalids, by contrast with the kingly stature and the 
magnificent activity of their forebears in the age of social growth, 
to ascribe this malady to degeneration is a false diagnosis. The 
biological heritage of the epigoni is the same as that of the pioneers, 


1 Plato: Republica, 546 Ans47 A 
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and all the pioneers’ endeavours and achievements are potentially 
Within their descendants’ reach. The malady which holds the 
thildren of the decadence fast bound in misery and iron! for 
generation after generation is no paralysis of their natural faculties 
fs human beings but a breakdown and disintegration of their social 
heritage, which debars them from finding scope for their un- 
impaired faculties in effective and creative social action. The wreck 
of the social structure cribs and cabins and confines their natures 
like those hideous strait-waistcoats in which, in Ancient Egypt, 
well-framed and healthy children were deliberately deformed into 
artificial dwarfs. The dwarfing of the epigoni is the effect of the 
social breakdown and not its cause. 

"This untenable hypothesis that a racial degeneration is the cause 
of a social breakdown and decline is sometimes supported by the 
observation that, during the interregnum which intervenes between 
the final dissolution of a decadent society and the first emergence 
ofa new-born society related to it by ‘affiliation’, there is frequently 
a Völkerwanderung in which the population of the identical home 
of the two successive societies is treated to ‘an infusion of new 
blood’. On the logic of post hoe propter hoc it is assumed that the. 
fresh access of creative power which the new-born civilization dis- 
plays in the course of its is the gift of this ‘new blood’ 
from ‘the pure source’ of ‘a primitive barbarian race’; and it is 
then inferred that, conversely, the loss of creative power in the life 
of the antecedent civilization must have been due to some kind of 
racial anaemia or pyaemia which nothing but a fresh infusion of 
healthy blood could cure. 

In support of this view an alieged case in point is cited from the 
history of Italy. It is pointed out that the inhabitants of Italy ex- 
hibited a pre-eminent energy and creative power during a period 
of some four centuries running from about the fourth to the last 
century B.C., and again during a period of some six centuries run- 
ning from the eleventh to the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era. During the first of these periods the Italians dealt the Hellenic 
Civilization its coup de gráce and then endowed the prostrate society 
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with its universal state in the shape of the Roman Empire. During 
the second period the Italians insulated themselves from the rest. 
of Western Christendom and then worked out a new and higher 
form of Western culture which inaugurated a fresh chapter in 
Western history when it was imparted to the Transalpine ‘bar- 
barians’ in due course. In both of these two great ages of their 
history the Italians performed feats which have not been outdone 
by any other people in any other place or time. On the other 
hand the two ages are separated from one another by a thousand 
years of decadence, prostration, and convalescence, in which it 
seemed for a time as though the virtue had gone out of the Italians 
altogether. This fantastically chequered history would be in- 
explicable, argue the racialists, if the key were not supplied by 
Clio herself, who has preserved for our instruction a record of the 
infusion into Italian veins of the new blood which was brought in, 
during the post-Hellenic Völkerwanderung, by the advent of the 
Goths and the Lombards. This fresh barbarian blood was the 
elixir of life which produced, in the fullness of time, the Italian 
Renaissance. lt was for lack of this fresh blood that Italy lan- 
guished, during the Imperial Age, after the demonic output of 
Ttalian energy in the Age of the Roman Republic. And this energy 
which burst into action in the last four centuries B.C. was itself, 
perhaps, the product of an earlier infusion of fresh barbarian blood 
which Italy had received during the post-Minoan interregnum, 
when the Oscans and Sabellians were descending upon the pen- 
insula out of Central Europe in the same Vólkerwanderung that 
carried their Achaean and ‘Dorian’ cousins into Greece. 

"This racial explanation of Italian history from the fourth century 
B.c. to the sixteenth century of the Christian Era has a certain 
plausibility so long as we are careful to cut short our survey of 
Italian history at this point. But if we allow our thoughts to travel 
on from the sixteenth century to the present day, we shall see that 
Italian history has repeated itself in circumstances that rule the 
racial explanation out. 

From the close of the sixteenth century to the close of the 
eighteenth, Italy suffered a fresh eclipse; and in the nineteenth 
century this has been followed by a fresh recovery. The Italian 

isorgimento is, as its name implies, at least as notable a feat of 
rejuvenation as the Italian Renaissance; and if we are to accept the 
racialists as our ciceroni, we may fairly ask them to specify the new 
infusion of blood, at some date between the years 1600 and 1800, 
which, on their theory, must have been received by Italy in order 
to make the Risorgimento possible. "The answer is, of course, that 

* See III. C Gi) (b), vol. iii, pp. 299-y00 and 341-50, above. 
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18 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
the racial composition of the Italian people in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, when they have been displaying this fresh 
manifestation of creative power, has been precisely what it was in 
the immediately preceding period of eclipse and precisely what it 
was, before that, in the great age of the Renaissance. In fact, there 
has been no substantial change in the racial ‘make-up’ of the in- 
habitants of Italy since the peninsula was partially overrun by 
numerically weak war-bands of Lombards in the sixth century.? 
Since then, the considerable ‘infusions of new blood’ have 
been in Calabria Sicily ; and their role in medieval and modern 
Italian history has been secondary to the parts that have been 
played by the Centre and the North? 

Accordingly, if we are to account for the decline of Italy after 
the Renaissance and for her recent recovery after her decline, we 
must find some explanation which does not depend upon a race- 
theory; and such an explanation is not really very far to seek. In an 
earlier passage? we have traced the decline of Italy, in and after 
the sixteenth century, to the failure of Italian statesmanship to 
achieve that concord and co-operation between the Italian states 
of the age which had to be achieved in order to counteract the 
mechanical operation of the Balance of Power to the detriment of 
the small Italian Powers at the centre of the Italian World and to 
the advantage of the large ‘barbarian’ Powers on the periphery. 
This failure of Italian statesmanship caused Italy to become the 
battle-field of the Transalpine Powers from 1494 to 1859; and 
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during this age of Italian impotence and adversity the Italians fell 
behind their Transalpine neighbours not only in military pow 

but also in those arts of peace which the French and the Spaniards 
and the Austrians hed originally learnt from Italian masters. This 
explains the Italian decadence; and the Risorgimento is explained, 

in its turn, by the stimulus which Italy received, at the turn of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, from her temporary incor- 
poration into the Napoleonic Empire: a passing political association 
that effectively carried Italy back into the main current of Western 
life and gave hera baptism of new ideas and new experiences which 
was a far more potent influence than any infusion of new blood 
could ever be.! 

It is not more difficult to find non-racial explanations for the 
previous rise of Italy at the beginning of the second millennium of 
the Christian Era and for her foregoing decline which declared 
itselfin the course of the last two centuries n.c. This last-mentioned 
decline was manifestly the nemesis of the Roman militarism, which 
brought upon Roman Italy the scourge of Hannibal and all the 

appalling social evils that followed in the train of the Hannibalic 
War. The beginnings of social recovery in Italy, during the post- 
Hellenic interregnum, can be traced with equal certainty to the 
work of creative personalities of the old Italian race—a Benedict 
and a Gregory—who are the fathers, not only of the rejuvenated 
Italy of the Middle Ages, but of the new Western Civilization of 
which the medieval Italians were members.? 

We can even drive the racialists out of their one remaining 
Italian stronghold by finding an alternative explanation for the 
rise of the Roman Republi which will dispense us from having to 
recognize any special virtue in the new blood whi in- 
fused into Italy out of Central Europe during the post-Minoan 
Völkerwanderung. "The rise of the Romans, and of the other pre- 
Greek and pre-Etruscan inhabitants of Italy, in the course of the 
last millennium B.c. can be explained as a response to the challenge 
of Greek and Etruscan colonization. Were the native peoples of 
the Italian Peninsula to resign themselves to that choice between 
the alternatives of extermination, subjugation, and 
which had been forced upon their cousins in Sicily and in those 
Umbrian territories that had been transformed into an Etruria? 
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20 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
Or were they to hold their own against the formidable intruders 
by adopting the Hellenic Civilization of their own accord and on 
their own terms, and thereby raising themselves to the Greek and 
Etruscan level of cultivation and efficiency? ‘The Romans decided 
to make this latter response, and in taking this decision they be- 
came the authors of their own subsequent greatness.t 

The Italian vicissitudes of renaissance and eclipse and risorgi- 
mento in the Modern Age of our Western history have an almost 
exact parallel, in Hellenic history, in the vicissitudes that were 
experienced by the Greek city-states along the western coast of 
Anatolia and on the inshore islands, 

We have seen that, in the first age of Hellenic history, the Ionians 
and Aeolians were the creators and the pioneers;? but in the sixth 
century B.C. they fell on evil days. They forfeited their political 
independence first to the Lydian Empire and afterwards to the 
greater empire of the Achaemenidae; the mismanaged revolt of 
499-494 ended in the disaster of the fall and sack of Miletus; and 
their ‘liberation’ from the Achaemenidae by the Athenians in or 
after 479 B.C. only added to the Ionians’ troubles. For the next 
hundred and fifty years they were bandied about between the 
Achaemenian Empire and whichever of the Powers of European 
Greece was momentarily mistress of the Aegean; and as often as 
not they were bullied and fleeced by their fellow Greeks and by 
their fellow Asiatics simultaneously. In fact, all through the great 
age of Athens, Ionia was in eclipse; but she achieved a remarkable 
revival in the new chapter of Hellenic history which opened with 
Alexander's passage of the Hellespont. In the third century B.C., 
when Athens fellout of the ranks of the Great Powers of the Hellenic 
World after her bitter experience in the Chremonidean War,? 
CI Greek cities of A bin. “ie, ith seit ancient traditions, la 
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and Lx helped the Seleucid to create Antioch-towards-Pisidia, 
Antioch-in-Persis, and doubtless, if we knew, other cities; there was 
not much infanticide in third-century Magnesia. 

As for Ephesus, she succeeded, between the generation of Lysi- 
machus and the generation of Augustus, in extending her com- 
mercial hinterland so far eastwards into the interior of Asia Minor 
that by the beginning ofthe Christian Era the products of Cappa- 

were diverted from Sinope and shipped through Ephesus. 
gi Eyles ems at lean mien on a A nope was from 
Mazaca. This second bloom of Ionia lasted rsen: the Im- 
Beal Age and only wilted with Hellenism itself; and when the 
imperor Justinian resolved to build, in Constantinople, a fane 
should embody the spirit of the nascent Orthodox Christian 
tion, he sent for the Ionian architects Anthemius of Tralles 
Soul Lidore of Miles The len fat of e Londen genius was to 
create the never-to-be-transcended masterpiece of a new-fangled 
architecture which was the very antithesis of the classic style that 
was enshrined in the Ionian fanes of Apollo at Didyma and of 
Artemis at Ephesus, 

What is the explanation of Ionig's deep eclipse and brilliant re- 
emergence? In the fifth and fourth centuries m.c. the Ionians 
were a by-word for softness in the mouths of Athenians and 
Spartans and ‘Thebans and Persians. Had the cancer of racial 
degeneration sapped the moral and ruined the physique of the 
descendants of those ‘brazen men” who had risen out of the sea 
in the seventh century to sell their swords to an Egyptian Psam- 
metichus? This explanation will only work if we can point to 
some fresh infusion of new blood which nerved a Magnesian 
Euthydemus in the third century ».c. to emulate the hardihood of 
his sixth-century ancestors—who had carved their names on the 
colossus at Abu Simbels—by carving out a kingdom for himself 
in Bactria and handing it on to a son who doubled it by his con- 
quests in India. Can our racialists point to any infusion of the kind 
between 494 and 3342.c.? Ifthe Ionian cities did receive any fresh 
Blood during this dark period in their history, it must have been 
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aa THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
supplied by the Asiatic subjects of the Great King in their Conti- 
nental hinterland—a strain which would be condemned with equal 
conviction by a contemporary Spartan or Athenian Hellenomaniac 
and by a latter-day Western racialist. We are driven to conclude 
that the blood which coursed in a Euthydemus's veins was 
certainly no racier than that which had throbbed in the pulses 
of his forebears four centuries back. Tonian history, like Italian 
history, is impossible to explain on racial lines; and the satisfactory 
non-racial lanation which we have found for the chequered 
Course of Italian history offers a clue which it is not difficult to 
follow out. 

Tonia fell on evil days because, at the turn of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c., her statesmen failed as signally as Italian statesman- 
ship failed at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era to respond to the challenge of a growing pressure 
from surrounding Powers by solving the problem of the house 
divided against itself. Her plight in the fifth and fourth centuries, 
as a pawn in the political game of the Athenians and Spartans and 
‘Thebans and Achaemenidae, is remarkably like the plight of Italy ` 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, when Lom- 
bardy was the battle-field of the French and Spaniards and Aus- 
trians, while the Levantine outposts of Genoa and of Venice were 
beng captured by the ‘Osman. Tonia, again, was impoverished 
in the century F.C. by the attraction of the maritime trade of 
the Aegean to the Peiracus while simultaneously her overland 
trade with her Asiatic hinterland was being cut off by the new 
political frontier between the Athenian and Achaemenian Empires 
—just as Italy was impoverished in the sixteenth century by the 
double blow of the Ottoman conquest of the Levant and the diver- 
sion of sea-borne commerce from the Mediterranean to the Oceanic 
routes. If we pursue the analogy, we can discern that the dis- 
comfiture.of Thebes and Athens and Sparta by Philip of Macedon 
and the destruction of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander had 
Substantially the same effect, mutatis mutandis, as the overthrow of 
the ancien régime in Europe and the reopening of the Levant to 
European enterprise by Napoleon. Like Italy post Napoleonem, 
Tonia post Alexandrum was drawn back into the main current of the 
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life of the society to which she belonged. Politically the Asiatic 
Greek city-states received a far more gracious and considerate 
treatment from Alexander and his successors than they had been 

to receive either from Athenian tax-collectors or from. 
Spartan residents or from Persian satraps. Economically they 
benefited by the reopening of the overland route from the east 
coast of the Aegean to the interior of Asia still more appreciably 
than Italy has gained by the reopening of the Levantine maritime 
route to India and China which was heralded by Napoleon’s 
expedition to Egypt and was consummated by the cutting of the 
Suez Canal. 

‘The histories of the Ionian and Italian risorgimenti discredit 
the hypothesis of racial degeneration by demonstrating thata people 
which has fallen into social decadence after a period of brilliant 
achievements is capable of recovering its social health again without 
any change whatever in its racial composition from first to last. 

We have now disposed of three predestinarian explanations of 
the breakdowns of civilizations: the theory that they are the 
incidental consequence of a running-down of the clockwork of 
the Physical Universe; the theory that a civilization, like a living 
o has its own inherent life-span and life-curve which com- 
to pass, within a definite number of centuries, from birth 
through growth and senescence to death; and the theory that the. 
breakdown of any given civilization at any given date is due to the 
racial degeneration of the particular portion of the Human Race 
from which this particular civilization happens to have drawn its 
‘members’. We have still to consider one further predestinari 
hypothesis which follows out to its logical conclusion the hypo- 
thetical analogy between the lives of civilizations and the lives of 
the Physical Universe and of the Human Race and of individual 
human beings. This h is assumes that civilizations succeed 
one another, by a law of their nature which is the common law of 
the Cosmos, in a perpetually recurrent cycle of alternating birth 
o £ cycles to the history of Man. 

"The application of this theory of cycles to the history of Man- 
kind wat a natural corollary to the sensational astronomical dis- 
covery, which appears to have been made in the Babylonic World 
some time between the eighth and the sixth centuries 2.c., that the 
three conspicuous and familiar astronomical cycles—the terrestrial 
cycle of day-and-night and the lunar cycle of the month and the 
solar cycle of the year—were not the only instances of periodic 
recurrence in the movements of the heavenly bodies; that there 

1 Fog the yast and rapid increase of wealth in the Tonia cities port Alexandrum see 
Te, odiis Ciliedtion, pP. 96-7. 
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was also a larger co-ordination of stellar movements which em- 
braced all the planets as well as the Earth and the Moon and the. 
Sun; and that ‘the music of the spheres’, which was made by the 

of this heavenly chorus, came round full circle, chord for 
chord, in a cycle of great cosmic months and years which dwarfed 
the solar year into insignificance. The inference was that the 
annual birth and death of the terrestrial vegetation, which was 
manifestly governed by the solar year cycle, had its counterpart 
in a recurrent birth and death of all things on the Time-scale of 
the cosmic year cycle; and minds which came under the spell of this. 
idea were apt to project this pattern of periodicity into every object 
of their thought.! The interpretation of Human history in these 
cyclic terms evidently fascinated Plato. 


[ATHENIAN STRANGER. Do you feel that the ancient legends have any 
truth in them? 

CLEINIAS OF CRETE. Which legends? 

STRANGER. The legends of repeated destructions of the Human Race 
by floods and plagues and many other catastrophes, in which only a tiny 
remnant of Mankind survived. 

cremas. Why, certainly, the whole of that body of legend carries 
conviction with everybody.* 

This brief exposition of tne cyclic hypothesis in the Laws has its 
counterpart in the Timaeus in a myth which is placed in the mouth 
of an old Egyptian priest to justify his exclamation to Solon that 
‘the Hellenes are perpetual children’ and that ‘such a thing as an 
old Hellene does not exist’. 

‘All of you,’ proceeds Plato’s tian priest in reply to the Platonic 
close ekposliston: “All of yor Haera ae you in mind. Your 
minds contain no thoughts handed down from Antiquity by ancient 
tradition and no knowledge with age. There is a reason for this, 
which I will explain. A series of catastrophes in a variety of forms has 
befallen, and will continue to befall, the Human Race—the greatest 
being the work of fire or water, while the others, which are of less 
violence, are produced by an infinity of different causes. In Hellas 
have a tradition that Phaethon, the child of the Sun, once harnessed his 
father's chariot but proved incompetent to drive it along his father's 
course, with the result that he burnt up everything on the face of the 
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"The same conception of recurrent alternating catastrophe and 
rehabilitation is applied to the Cosmos as a whole, instead of just 
to a portion of the Olxovuém, and is at the same time translated 
into theological terms, in another Platonic myth: 


"This Universe is sometime conducted on its path and guided in its 
orbit by God, while at other times, when the cycles of its appointed 
time have arrived at their term, it is released from control by God and 
rocecds to revolve in the opposite direction by itself (which it can do, 
Because it is a living creature endowed with intelligence by the being 
who originally constructed it). The tendency towards this reverse motion 
is inevitably innate in the Universe . .. in virtue of the principle that 
sel-consitency and self-identity are properties confined to 
à supremely divine order of existence, to which Matter, by its nature, 
does not belong. That which we call Space and the Cosmos has been 
endowed with many blessings by its Begetter. but these blessings do not 
include freedom from a material ingredient. For this reason it is im- 
possible for the Cosmos to be permanently exempt from change, though 
Up to the limits of its capacity it does its utmost to move with a constant 
and unvarying rhythm in the same locus, and has therefore been allowed 
(when it ) to revolve in the reverse direction as involving the 
slightest possible deviation from its proper motion. Perpetual self- 
rotation, however, is beyond the capacity of almost every being except 
‘which all things that move are conducted, and this being is pre- 
cluded from moving them sometimes in one direction and sometimes 
in the opposite, From these various premises it follows that the Cosmos, 
in alternating between the two contrary revolutions to which it is sub- 
ject, neither rotates itself perpetually nor is entirely and ly 
rotated by God, and again that there are not two gods rotating it wit 
contradictory purposes, but that (as has just been stated and is the only 
Femaining alternativo) itis sometimes conducted by a divine cause out 
side itself, in which phase it receives an access of and a renewal 
of immortality from its Creator, while at other times itis released from 
control and moves by itself. . . . 

“In the previous period the whole circular motion itself, in the first 
place, was controlled and superintended by God, and the same super- 
intendence was provided locally by the assignment of all the parts of 
the Cosmos to other controlling deities. Living creatures too, accor: 
toe kiai wee en fa , in flocks, by divine spirits, and 

jese 'epherds was efficient in every respect to care for the 
Creatures under ha particular chargo, eo that there ws no sagery, no 
ing upon one another, and no war or discord among them at all... . 

“When, however, the period of this dispensation had been completed 
and a change was due . .., at that point the Helmsman of the Universe 
abandoned control of His rudder and retired to His observation-post, 
and the Cosmos was set rotating in the reverse direction by Destiny 
and Innate Desire. Forthwith, all the local gods who shared the 
authority ofthe Great Spirit realized what was happening and successively 
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abandoned control of those parts of the Cosmos which were under their 
immediate charge. Then the Cosmos, as it reversed its motion, ex- 
erepti lim contrary mown which retinetur 
inning and coming to an end. It quaked to its depths with a terrible 
convulsion, which worked corresponding havoc among every race of 
living creatures. Afterwards, with the lapse of time, the Cosmos. 
to emerge from this tumult and disorder, to obtain relief from the seis- 
mic storms, and to settle down into its own habitual rhythm, in which 
it exercised control and authority over itself and all that was therein, and 
followed the instructions of its Creator and Father to the best of its 
recollection. 

“At the beginning it performed its functions with comparative preci- 
sion, and then with growing clumsiness as it approached the inal phase, 
‘The cause of this degeneration was the material element in its composi- 
tion, which was one of the original ingredients in its nature and which 
had been in an utterty chaotic state before the present cosmic order was 
imposed upon it. By its Constructor the Cosmos has been endowed 
wit On the other hand, from its previous condition. 
ithas itself and reproduces in is living creatures all the evil 
and unrighteousness that arises in the World of Space. So long as the 
‘Cosmos enjoyed the co-operation of the Helmsman in breeding its living 
crests, need ia dem ri defects with a predominance 

; and, when it company wit lim, it always performs its. 
factions best during foe phase feast fat removed fom it release. AS 
time goes on, however, and forgetfulness invades it, the malady of its 
original disharmony begins to gain the upper hand, until in the final 
phase it breaks out openly. Then the Cosmos recruits its composition 
with such minute doses of good elements and with so tan 
admixture of the opposite that it comes to be in danger of involving itself 
and all things in it in a common destruction, 

“At this point God, who had originally et it in order, perocives the 
straits into which the Cosmos has fallen, and—anxious lest it may break 
up under the tempestuous blows of confusion and may founder in the 
fathomless gulf where all things are incommensurable—He again assumes. 
control of its rudder, reverses the tendencies towards sickness and dis- 
solution which had asserted themselves in the previous period when the 
‘Cosmos had been left to itself, sets it in order, corrects that which was 
amiss, and thus endows the Cosmos with immortality and eternal 
youth...” 

The same cyclic doctrine, with the same religious imprint, re- 
appears in the second most famous of the poems of Virgil: 

Ultima Cumaei venit am carminis setae 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
iam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto... . 

1 Plato: Poliica, 269 © 4-370 iiio anda. See further the 
Any lnc ends lie delves contradiction of Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, 
Book H, 1153-6. which bus been quoted on p. 7, abe CAT. 
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alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 
delectos heroas; erunt etiam altera bella, 
atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles." 

This philosophy of sheer recurrence, which intrigued, without 
ever quite captivating, the Hellenic genius,? came to dominate con- 
contemporary Indic minds, including Siddhartha Gautama’s,? and 
it has exercised the same domination over the mental outlook of 
Hinduism. 

“For Hindus the World is endless repetition, not a progress towards 
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an end. Creation has rarely the sense which it bears for Europeans. An 
infinite number of times the Universe has collapsed in flaming or watery 
ruin, aeons of quiescence follow the collapse, and then the Deity (he has. 
done it an infinite number of times) emits again from himself worlds and 
souls of the same old kind. . 

“Hindu chronology revels in periods, whose enormous length, though 
expressed in figures, leaves no real impression on the mind: days and 
nights of Brahma, Kalpas, Manvantaras, and Yugas, in which gods and 
worlds are absorbed into the supreme essence and born again, But 
there is no finality about these catastrophes: the destruction of the whole 
Universe is as certain as the death of a mouse, and to the philosopher 
aot more important, Everything is periodic: Buddhas, Jinas, and in- 
carnations of all sorts are all members of a series. They all deserve great 
respect and are of great importance in their own day, but they are none 
of them final, still less are they able to create a new Heaven and Earth 
or to rise above the perpetual flux of Samsira " 

‘The exuberant Hindu fancy has even expressed itself in figures 
which come amusingly close to the laborious calculations of our 
Western astronomers. 

“Time, like soul and matter, is a phase of the Supreme Spirit, As 
Brahm wakes or sleeps, the Universe wakes or lese also, Each day 
and each night of Brahma is an “aeon” (kalpa) and is equivalent to a 
thousand “great ages” ( ): that is to say, 1,000 4,320,000 
mortal years. During an “aeon” fourteen Manus or "Fathers of Man- 
kind” appear, each presiding over a period of seventy-one "great ages? 
with a surplus, Each "great age” is further divided into four "ages" 
(yuga) of progressive deterioration like the golden, silver, brazen and. 
on ages of Creck and Roman mythology. 

Under the influence of Hinduism or of Neoplatonism? or ot both, 
the philosophy of recurrence has actually succeeded in insinuating 
itself, in the mind of at least one Muslim mystic, into the Syriac 
myth of the First and Last Things: a myth which insists, in the 
original, upon the uniqueness of the series of divine events which 
it purports to reveal. According to Ibn Khaldin,* the Süfi Ibn 
Abi Watil taught that history consists of a recurring cycle of three 
phases—the first phase being the appearance of a prophet or a saint, 
the second phase a caliphate, and the third phase the temporary rule 
of ‘the Lie’ (Dajal) under the reign of Antichrist (Dajjal), pending 
the appearance of the next deliverer of Mankind. According to 

* Eliot, Sir Charles: Hinduism and Duddkim agat, Arnold, y voln), vol iy 
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this Safi scheme of history, the expected Mahdi was to play the 
part, in the next age to come, that had been played in the 
current age by the Prophet Muhammad. 

‘Are these ‘vain repetitions of the Gentiles’! really the law of 
the Universe and therefore, incidentally, the law of the histories 
of civilizations? This question is of immeasurable importance— 

temporis aeterni quoniam, non unius horae 

ambigitur status? 
—and if we find that the answer is in the affirmative we can hardly 
escape the conclusion that we are the perpetual victims of an ever- 
lasting cosmic practical joke, which condemns us to endure our 
sufferings and to overcome our difficulties and to purify ourselves 
of our sins—only to know in advance that the automatic and inevi- 
table lapse of a certain meaningless measure of Time cannot fail to 
stultify all our human exertions by reproducing the same situation 


endurance becomes the torment of V'rityos or an Ixion, and all 
human action becomes the ineffective gesture of a Tantalus or 
else the lost labour of a Sisyphus or a Danaid.* 

This conclusion may be tolerable to an unusually robust intellect 
in an unusually sanguine mood. Aristotle, for example, shows no 
sign of distress when he pricks the bubble of his own philosophy by 
making the casual observation, in the middle of a treatise on 
meteorology, that 

"In human history the recurrence of identical tific views does not 
Seppe Jue cove of een or sl mer of meri i appena ad 


In another passage, again, Aristotle deals with the problem of 
periodicity in human affairs, through the concrete example of the 
implications of a recurrence of the Trojan War, as though these 

implications were nothing more than an intellectual conundrum. 
"How are the concepts of and posteriority to be taken? Are 
wetombe ht thatthe generation of he Trojan War à pror to ous, and 
that their predecessors are prior to them, and that those who are previous 
+ Mate vi. 7. 
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are prior ad infinitum? Or, if the Universe has a beginning and a middle 
and an end, and if, when anybody ia brought. oia de vomitum 
he comes round right back again to the starting-point, then what stands 
in the way of our being nearer to the starting-point than the generation 
of the Trojan War were?! And if, in virtue of this, we might poses 
priority, what stands in the way of a correspondence between the process 
of the genesis and disintegration of things subject to decay and the 
circular motion that is characteristic of all the heavenly bodies? Why 
should not their genesis and decay be repetitive, in the sense of the 
proverb that “Human life is a vicious circle”? It would be silly, of 
Course, to suppose that the same state of human society was reproduced 
statistically, but a morphological reproduction would not be so difficult 
to demonstrate. On this showing, we might actually possess priority, 
and one might conceive the structure of the series as a continuous and 
uniform process of coming round again full circle to the starting-point, 
According to Alemaeon, human beings are subject to death because 
do not possess the art of joining their beginning to their end; and itis 
a brilliant observation if one takes the aphorism symbolically without 
attempting a literal application. Well, if human history is a circle, and 
if a circle has no starting-point and no terminus, it follows that the 
priority which consists in being nearer to the starting-point cannot be 
possessed either by us over the generation of the Trojan War or by that 
generation over us. 

"Thus Aristotle propounds the problem and feels no pang; but 
when Virgil plays with the doctrine of recurrence in his Fourth 
Eclogue, and applies it in his turn to the Trojan War in a passage 
quoted above, his sensitive imagination apprehends the nightmare 
vision of human affairs which it is on the point of conjuring up, and 
his literary dexterity promptly contrives a deft retreat. Virgil 
grasps at the Platonic conceit of an alternation between two move- 
‘ments in contrary, directions, and professes to have caught his 
glimpse of a recurring Trojan War in a magic rewinding of the film 
of Hellenic history from the year of Pollio's consulship right back 
to the blissful reign of Cronos? This reverse-movement is so 
the perder peat Banal escent whit he bes Errem 
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miraculously speeded up that the historic events which it has taken. 
twelve centuries to evolve are re-wound, in the poet's fancy, be- 
tween the birth and the coming of age of the Child of Promise. In 
this setting the recurrent Trojan War is lightly dismissed by Virgil 
a5 a slight and momentary recrudescence of the Old Adam, which 
simply serves as a foil to the swiftly and securely re-dawning 
Golden Age, like a patch which brings out the colour of an eigh- 
teenth-century beauty’s cheek. 

Pauca tamen suberunt priscae vestigia fraudis, 

quae temptare Thetim ratibus, quae cingere muris. 

oppida, quae iubeant telluri infindere s Mt 

Yet the poet has not really succeeded, by this leger de main, in 

exorcising the spectre which he has evoked; for in his heart he 
knows all the time that Life and Action cannot ever really zun 
backwards, and that the Trojan War, whose recurrence he has fore- 
seen, cannot be just an interlude after which the Golden Age will 
set in again untarnished. When Virgil returns from his day-dream. 
of an Earthly Paradise Regained to resume the spiritual burden of 
his own tormented generation, he confesses that the heroic warfare 
of the Achaeans in the pre-Hellenic interregnum has led on, 
through a continuous chain of arma, to the internecine warfare of 
the Roman war-lords. 


quippe ubi fas versum atque nefas; tot bella per orbem. 
n dise oecerum facon om los arto s 
dignus honos, squalent abductis arva colonis, 
et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 
vicinae ruptis inter se legibus urbes 
arma ferunt; saevit toto Mars impius orbe; 
ut cum carceribus sese effudere quadrigae, 
addunt in spatio, et frustra retinacula tendens 
fertur equis auriga neque audit currus habenas. 

Is the Trojan War to recur innumerable times over, when it is 
fated each time to precipitate an age-long avalanche of wickedness 
and woe? This question, which Virgil dares not face, is answered 
by Shelley in a chorus which begins as a Virgilian reminiscence 
and ends on a note which is altogether Shelley's own:— 


* Virgil Edogu IV, 1l. 33-3. 2 Virgil: Georgie 1, I, sor-a, 505-8, sto4. 
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A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
‘And loves, and weeps, and dics; 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 


Oh! write no more the Tale of Troy, 
If Earth Death’s scroll must bel 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the frea, 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew... . 


‘Oh cease! Must Hate and Death return? 
Cease! Must men kill and die? 

Cease! Drain not to its dregs the urn. 
Of bitter prophecy. 

‘The World is weary of the Past: 

Oh might it die or rest at last! 


If the law of the Universe is really the sardonic law Plus 
change plus c'est la méme chose; no wonder that the poet cries 
the Buddhist release from a Wheel of Existence which may be 
thing of beauty so long as it is merely guiding the stars in their 
courses, but which is an intolerable tread-mill for our human feet. 

Does reason constrain us to believe that the cyclic movement of 
the stars is also the movement of human history? A skilful advo- 
cate of the cyclic doctrine might concede that, on the showing of. 
our Western cosmologists, the wave-length of the hypothetical 
social cycles can have no direct relation to the vastly longer wave- 
length of the hypothetical cycles of alternate unwinding and re- 
winding in the clockwork of the material Universe.* But, having 
made this concession, he might then go on to suggest that the 
occurrence of symptoms of periodicity in the social history of 
Mankind and in the astronomical history of the Cosmos alike is a 
coincidence which can hardly be dismissed as just fortuitous. Does 
it not rather indicate that this periodicity is the very rhythm of 
Existence; and, in the course of this Study of History, have we not 
stumbled upon examples of the same rhythm time and again—in 
fact, whenever we have had any measure of apparent success in dig- 
ging down to the roots of the Tree of Life and in laying our finger 
on the springs of human action? What, ‘in the last analysis’, are 
those movements of Yin-and-Yang and Challenge-and-Response 
and Withdrawal-and-Return and Apparentation-and-Afliation 
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which we have taken some intellectual pleasure in discerning and 
bringing to light? Are not these all just different variations on the 
periodic rhythm? i 

Our reply to this dialectical mariceuvre will be to concede, in turn, 
‘our opponent's point but to contest the inference that he seeks to 
draw from it. 

inly, in all these movements of the forces that weave the 
web of human history, an element of sheer recurrence can be 
detected. Indeed, it stares us in the face. Yet the shuttle which 
shoots backwards and forwards across the loom of Time? in a per- 
petual to-and-fro is all this time bringing into existence a tapestry 
Ín which there is manifestly ‘a progress towards an end’ and not 
just an ‘endless repetition’ in the likeness of the shuttle’s own 
Action. ‘This we know from our empirical study of the outcome of 
Yin-and-Yang and Challenge-and-Response and Withdrawal-and- 
Return in the histories of civilizations. 

“The transition from Yin to Yang, in any given case, 1s no doubt 
one repetition of a repetitive action; yet this repetition is neither 
vain nor stale, since it is the necessary condition for an act of crea- 
tion which is new and spontaneous and uniques Similarly, the 
response to a challenge which provokes a further chalienge and 
thereby evokes a further response which is likewise provocative in 
its turn, no doubt sets up a cyclic movement like the endless repe- 
tition of a particular group of figures that follows the appearance of 
the first recurrent cypher in a recurring decimal. Yet we have seen 
that it is precisely this kind of response—the response which in- 
augurates a cyclic movement by providing for its own successor— 
that releases the Promethean élan of social growth.’ Again, the 
«withdrawal and return of individual personalities, or of minorities, 
who first leave and afterwards re-enter the common life of the 
society to which they belong, may look like a monotonous process 
when the historical examples are set out in a catalogue. Yet we 
have seen that these are the creative individuals and minorities to 
whose experiences and actions a growing society owes its growth; 
and they are able to exercise this creative power upon their return 
because they have acquired it during their withdrawal. At each 
repetition the familiar cycle of Withdrawal-and-Return brings 
about a unique transformation of a personality and enhancement 
of its powers and ennoblement of its functions. 

"The simple truth is that, in any analysis of rhythm, we have to 
distinguish between the movements of the part and of the whole 
nd 
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and between the natures of the means and of the end. There is no 
law of pre-established harmony which decrees that the end must 
have the same nature as the means or the whole the same move- 
ment as the part; and this is immediately obvious in the case of 
the wheel, which is the original simile and the permanent symbol 
of the whole cyclic philosophy. The movement of the wheel is 
admittedly repetitive in relation to the wheel's own axle; but the 
wheel has only been manufactured and fitted to its axle in order to 
become a part of a vehicle; and the fact that the vehicle can only 
move in virtue of the wheel's circular movement round the axle 
does not compel the vehicle itself to travel like a merry-go-round 
in a circular track. It is true that, without the repetitive circular 
movement of the wheel, the vehicle could not move on any track 
at all; but while the wheel is indispensable to the vehicle as a means 
of locomotion, it is incapable of dictating the course on which the 
vehicle is to move when once the wheel is working and the vehicle's 
powers of locomotion are thereby assured. The course depends 
upon the manipulation of the reins or the steering-gear by the 
driver. It would be fantastic to suggest that, just because the 
wheel possesses the power to bring the vehicle to a halt by refusing 


to go on turing round, it must therefore possess the further 
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Indeed, if the relations between wheel and vehicle or part and 
whole or means and end are governed by any law at all, it is n 
law of identity but a law of diversity, under which a repetitive 
movement of the wheel or the part or the means brings about a 
non-repetitive movement of the vehicle or the whole or the end, 
while conversely the end attains its unique realization and the 
whole its unique individuality and the vehicle its unique goal 
through the repetitive employment of similar means and the re- 
petitive juxtaposition of standard parts and the repetitive revolu- 
tion of a wheel round its axle. 

In the mechanism of any mechanical tractor this is true not only 
of the road-wheels but of every wheel in the engine, including the 
fiy-wheel. To the novice in mechanics the giant fly-wheel, which 
is the most prominent part of a traction-engine in motion, seems 
to be spinning round quite aimlessly in the air and using up power 
which might be better employed; but the mechanician knows that, 
if the fiy-wheel were un-mounted, then the road-wheels of the 
traction-engine might catch and stick at their dead-points, with 
the result that the traction-engine itself, with all its train of trucks, 
would be brought to an abrupt halt instead of moving steadily for- 
ward towards its journey's end. Thus, contrary to all appearance, 
the sheer cyclic movement of the fly-wheel is helping to carry the 
whole train forward continuously in a straight line, and the train is 
accomplishing its ‘one-way’ journey through the agency of wheels 
that are turning round and round. 

This harmony of two diverse movements—a major irreversible 
movement which is borne on the wings of a minor repetitive move- 
ment—is perhaps the essence of what we mean by rhythm; and 
we can discern this play of forces not only in the mechanized 
rhythm of our man-made machinery but likewise in the organic 
rhythm of life. The annual procession of the seasons, which 
brings with it the annual withdrawal and return of vegetation, has 
made possible the secular evolution of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
The sombre cycle of birth and reproduction and death has 
made possible the evolution of all the higher animals up to Man 
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himself! The goose-step of a pair of legs enables a walker to ‘cover 
the ground’; the pumping-action of the lungs and the heart enables 
the human being to live out his life; the bars of music and the feet, 
lines, stanzas and cantos of poetry enable the composer and the 
poet to expound their themes; the scenes and acts of plays permit 
the presentation of the plots; the cyclic rotation of the praying- 
wheel carries the Buddhist towards the goal of Nirvana im the 
alternative vehicles of the Hinayāna and the Mahayina; and even 
the Wheel of Existence, from which the Buddhist discipline 
promises release, produces the abiding and cumulative burden of 

which is handed on from one incarnation-cycle to the next 
and thereby transforms a trivial round into a tragic history. The 
planetary "Great Year? itself, which is perhaps the origin of the 
whole cyclic philosophy, can no longer be mistaken for the ultimate 
and all-embracing movement of a stellar cosmos in which our local 
solar system has dwindled into a speck of dust under the mighty 
magnifying lens of our latter-day Western Astronomy. The repe- 
titive ‘music of the spheres’ dies down to an undertone in an ex- 
panding physical universe of nebulae and star-clusters which are 
Apparently receding from one another with incredible velocity, 
while the relativity of the Space-Time framework gives to each 
successive position of the vast astral array the irrevocable historic 
uniqueness of a dramatic ‘situation’ in some play in which the 
actors are living personalities. 

Thus the detection of periodic repetitive movements in our 
analysis of the process of Civilization does not by any means imply 
that the process itself, to which these contributory movements 
minister, is of the same cyclic order as they are. On the contrary, 
if any inference at all can be drawn legitimately from the periodi 
city of these minor movements, we may rather infer that the major 
movement which they bear along upon their monotonously rising 
and falling wings is of the diverse order, or, in other words, that it 
is not recurrent but is progressive. This tentative conclusion? is 
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sufficient for our purpose at the moment, since it effectively breaks 
the spell that was threatening to keep Ixion bound for ever to his 
wheel and Sisyphus for ever rolling his stone towards the summit 
of the mountain. We are not condemned to believe in the cyclic 
version of predestinarianism as the supreme law of our human 
history; and this was the last form of the necessitarian doctrine 
with which we had to contend. 

‘This is a message of encouragement for us children of the 
Western Civilization as we drift to-day alone, on the 'wide wide 
sea’ of human history, with none but dead or stricken civilizations 
around us. Manifestly ‘the door of death is not closed’. Si monu- 
mentum requiris circumspice. The dead civilizations strew the deck 
of the ship of human fortunes; and we, and we only, are left? By 
the Law of Chance the odds are certainly sixteen to ten, and pos- 
sibly twenty-five to one, that Death the Leveller will lay his icy 
hand on us likewise; and, as we contemplate these disconcerting 
figures, we may still be inclined to repine in the elegiac mood of 
William Dunbar's Lament: 

I that in heill was and gladnéss 
‘Am trublit now with great sickness 
‘And feeblit with infirmity: 

Timor Mortis conturbat me... 


He spairis no lord for his piscence, 

Na clerk for his intelligence; 

His awful straik may no man flee 
Timor Mortis conturbat me . .. 


He has done petuously devour 
‘The noble Chaucer, of makaris four, 
‘The Monk of Bury, and Gower, all three: 


Timor Mortis conturbat me . . 
He has tane Rowll of 
And gentil Row of Corsophise; 
‘Two better fallowis did no man see: 
Timor Mortis conturbat me . . . 
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‘Sen he has all my brothers tane, 
He will nocht let me live alane; 
Of force I mon his next prey be: 

Yet, even in our forlorn and melancholy plight, our deliverance 
from the incubus of the predestinariar creed should put us in 
better heart; for, if this creed is non-proven, then even in Life-in- 
Death there is still Hope-against-Hope. The Goddess with whom 
we have to do battle is not Saeva Necessitas! with her lethal 
armoury, but only Probability, whom mortal valour wielding 
mortal Weapons may one day drive ignominiously off the field, as 
Diomede, with Athena’s blessing, once routed Aphrodite ‘The 
Mariner's proper watchword, as he keeps his lonely vigil in this 
haunted ship upon enchanted seas, is not the Scots poet’s elegy 
but the Greek sailor’s epitaph: 

Nowyyot rádos elui oð 8è mde xal yòp 30° ducis 
ad", al Aomal vies A TN: rs 
‘The dead civilizations are not ‘dead by fate’; and therefore a living 
civilization is not doomed inexorably in advance migrare ad plures: 
to join the majority of its kind that have suffered shi 
Though sixteen civilizations may have perished already to our 
knowledge, and nine others may be now at the point of death, and 
though Nature, in her wanton prodigality, may be wont to slay the 
representatives of a species, not by tens or scores, but by thousands 
and tens of thousands,* before she rouses herself to create a new 
specific mutation, we need fear no evil from the encompassing 
dow of Death;$ for we are not compelled to submit our fate to 
the blind arbitrament of statistics. The divine spark of creative 
power is instinct in ourselves; and if we have the grace to kindle it 
into flame, then the stars in their courses cannot defeat our efforts 
to attain the goal of human endeavours. 


Il. LOSS OF COMMAND OVER THE ENVIRONMENT? 
(a) THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

If we have proved to our satisfaction that the breakdowns of 
civilizations are not brought about by the operation, either recurrent 
or progressive, of cosmic forces which are outside human control, 
we have still to find the true cause of these human catastrophes; 
and, in pursuing our search, we shall look now for some fatal mis- 
carriage in the action of the human beings whose overlapping fields 

? Horse: Carmina, Book T, Ode 35, L 17- * Tid, Book V, D. 330-54. 
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of activity conjure a civilization into existence on their common 
ground.t Are the breakdowns of civilizations due to some loss of 
‘command over the environment on the part of their human ‘mem- 
bers’? In attempting to answer this question, it will be convenient 
to abide by our usual distinction between two kinds of environ- 
ment: the physical and the human. 

Do civilizations break down owing to a loss of command over 
the physical environment? As a measure of the degree of com- 
mand over the physical environment that is possessed by any given 
society at any given stage in its history, we may take, as before, the 
state of its technique; and we have already ascertained, in the 
course of a previous inquiry into the process by which civilizations 
grow, that, if we set ourselves to plot out two sets of curves—one 
set representing the vicissitudes in the histories of civilizations and 
the other set the contemporary vicissitudes in the state of technique 
—the two sets not only fail to correspond but display wide and 
frequent discrepancies, We find cases of technique improving 
while civilizations remain static or go into decline, as well as 
examples of the converse situation in which technique remains 
static while civilizations are in movement—either forward or back- 
ward? as the case may be.* It will be seen that, in the act of proving 
that an increase of command over the physical environment is not 
the criterion of the growths of civilizations, we have gone a long 
way towards proving incidentally that a loss of command over the 
physical environment is not the criterion of their breakdowns. In 
order to complete this latter demonstration in this place, we have 
still to show that, in certain cases in which the breakdown and dis- 
integration of a civilization have been accompanied by a decline in 
technique, so that the two curves here exceptionally coincide, the 
coincidence does not mean that the downward movement of tech- 
nique and the downward movement of the civilization are related 
to one another as cause and as effect respectively. 

An investigation of these cases will make it clear that, in so far 
as any causal relation at all can be established, it is always the 
decline of the civilization that is the cause and the decline of tech- 
nique the consequence or symptom. When a civilization is in 
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decline in all its aspects and activities, it sometimes happens that a 
particular technique which has been both feasible for and profitable 
to this civilization in the growth-stage now begins to encounter 
increasing social obstacles and to yield dimiAishing economic 
returns; and if, in the end, the technique in question becomes 
positively and patently unremunerative, itis sometimes deliberately 
abandoned even before it has become socially impossible to prac- 
tise. It would obviously be a complete inversion of the true order 
of cause and effect in such a case to suggest that the abandonment 
of the technique was neither an act of economic policy nor a con- 
fession of social bankruptcy, but was a consequence of a loss of 
technical command, and that this hypothetical loss of command, 
in its turn, was the cause of the long antecedent breakdown of the 
civilization. The cause of this breakdown is not to be found in a 
retrogression in technique, when this retrogression is no more than 
a symptom of the decline by which the breakdown is followed. 

‘An obvious case in point is the abandonment of the Roman roads 
in Western Europe, which was manifestly not the cause but the 
consequence of the break-up of the Roman Empire and the previous 
breakdown of a Hellenic Society which was embodied in the 
Roman Empire in the last stage but one of the Hellenic decline. 
"This social malady was the cause of the abandonment of the roads, 
and not any loss of the technique of road-building and road- 
maintenance. These Roman roads became derelict, not through a 
failure of technical skill, but because in Western Europe, between 
the fifth century of the Christian Era and the eighteenth, the general 
state of society was such that a road-system of the Roman standard 
would not have paid its way and would therefore have been a social 
incubus instead of a social asset. Since the recent revival of road- 
building in the Western World, there have been similar examples 
of the deliberate abandonment, for the same reason, of roads that 
have been built in non-Western countries which have been under 
temporary Western occupation. For instance, the roads built by 
the British authorities in the Ionian Islands during the British pro- 
tectorate of 1815-64 have been partly abandoned, or at least they 
have considerably deteriorated, since the termination of the British 
connexion and the incorporation of the islands into the Kingdom 
of Greece. And the same fate has overtaken the roads that were 
built by the Allied Armies in Greek. Macedonia in 1916-18, and 
by a British force in Eastern Persia (to the Persian city of Mashhad 
from the British-Indian rail-head in Baluchistan) during the same 


years. 
‘Nor can the decline and fall of the Hellenic Civilization be traced 
back to a decline in technique simply by extending our vision from 
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the single technique of road-t (dE E: to embrace the whole tech- 
nical apparatus of economic life. "The economic explanation of 
the decay of the Ancient World must be rejected completly. 
‘The economic simplification of ancient life was not the cause of 
what we call the decline of the Ancient World, but one of the aspects 
ofthemore general phenomenon.’! This more general phenomenon, 
Professor Rostovtzeff alludes in this passage, is ‘the failure 
of administration and the ruin of the middle class, as revealed by 
the Theodosian Code’, which is described in detail by Professor 
Dill? This general social breakdown accounts for the abandon- 
ment not only of the Roman roads but also of other parts of the 
technical apparatus of the Roman World which were abandoned 
at the same time: for instance, the shipping services which had 
ensured the food-supply of the population of the City of Rome by 
providing for the maritime transport of corn that had been grown 
‘on the African side of the Mediterranean. Without recourse to the 
unsubstantiated hypothesis of a loss of technical skill, the technical 
decline is easily deducible from social causes; but, by the same 
token, this technical decline affords no explanation of the social 
decline which is the object of our present investigation. 

‘The abandonment of the Roman roads has a contemporary 
parallel in the partial abandonment of the far older irrigation- 
‘system in the -— delta of the Tigris-Euphrates ] Basin. In the 
seventh century of the Christian Era the reconditioning of these. 
hydro-engineering works was left in default in a large section of 
‘South-Western ‘Iraq after the works had been put out of action by 
a flood which had probably done no more serious damage than 
many foods thar had come and gone in the courae of the preceding 
four thousand years. Thereafter, in the thirteenth century, the 
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manifestly suicidal neglect looks so perverse that a sheer inability to 
perform the work, owing to a loss of technique, might appear to 
be the only plausible explanation. Yet no historical evidence of this. 
hypothetical loss of engineering technique appears to be forth- 
coming; and the true explanation seems to be that the abandon- 
ment of the works was not the cause but was rather the consequence 
ofa decline in population and in prosperity which wasitself the result. 
of social causes. The ancient irrigation-system of the Land of 
Shinar was allowed to fall locally derelict in the seventh century of 
the Christian Era and to go to ruin altogether in the thirteenth 
century because, in each of those two ages, the Syriac Civilization 
was at so low an ebb in 'Iräq, and the consequent general state of 
insecurity was so extreme, that nobody at the time had either the 
means of investing capital, or the motive for employing energy, in 
river-conservancy and irrigation work. So far from it being a loss 
of technique that wrecked the irrigation-system of 'Iriq and there- 
by contributed to the decline and fall of the Syriac Civilization, it 
was this social decline and fall that caused the progressive abandon- 
ment of the ‘ dption-eystem by overwhelming the people of 
"Iráq under a succession of social catastrophes: the great Romano- 
Persian War of A.D. 603-28; the consequent, and immediately sub- 
sequent, overrunning of ‘Iraq by the Primitive Muslim Arabs; and 
‘the Mongol invasion of A.D. 1258 which dealt the moribund Syriac 
Civilization its coup de grdce.* By the same token, our examination 
of the technical factor leaves the decline and fall of the Syriac 
Civilization still unexplained. D 

"The conclusion that the decline and fall of the Syriac Civiliza- 
tion is to be regarded not as an effet but rather a the caue of 
the progressive ruin of the irrigation-system of ‘Iraq in y 
seventy and thirteenth centuries of the Christian Ert is supported 
byan historical precedent; for the Syriac Society was not, of course, 
the first civilization that had installed itself in the Land of Shinar. 


untenanted jungle-swamp?); and the unrepaired ruin of the irriga- 
tion-system of the whole of the Land of Shinar in the course of the 
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last eight centuries of Syriac history has an analogue in the un- 
retrieved destruction of the local network of drainage- and irriga- 
tion-canals in the territory of the ancient city-state of Ur in an 
earlier age when the Babylonic Civilization was in extremi, 

other points in this Study? the disintegration of the Babylonic 
Civilization is traced through a "Time of Troubles’, which was pre- 
cipitated by the social disease of Assyrian militarism, into a uni- 
versal state which was inaugurated by the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
and was continued in the form of the Achaemenian and Seleucid 
régimes; and it was under these last two political dispensations that 
the moribund Babylonic Society was progressively absorbed into 
the tissues of an encircling Syriac Society until the last vestiges of 
a distinctive Babylonic culture were obliterated in the last century 
2C. It was also in this age that, in the territory of Ur, the local 
irrigation and agriculture which had been maintained there over 
a previous period of atleast 3,000 years were permanently put out of 
action by a shift in the course of the Euphrates which worked havoc. 
that was never repaired. Thus, here again, we find a decline of 
civilization and a decay of irrigation proceeding pari passu; but, 
here again likewise, there is no suggestion that the failure to retrieve 
the physical disaster was either the consequence of a loss of tech- 
nique or the cause of the accompanying dissolution of an ancient 
society. According to the greatest living authority on the subject, 
it is rather the decrepitude into which the Babylonic Civilization 
had already sunk, by the time when the physical disaster occurred, 
that accounts for the failure to bring the waters under human con- 


trol again. 
“To make good the disaster required a co-ordinated effort which the 
country then was too poor or too ill-organized to attempt. . . . [For] 
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the upkeep of the banks, the fair allotment of water as between different 
vilages and diferent odownere—al this entailed constant work and 
constant supervision; and whilst the peasant’s industry was am 
rewarded wo long as a strong hand kent contol the eilapee of lt 
Government might well mean, and in the end did involve, the utter 
ruin of the country.” 

"This explanation of the failure to repair the havoc that the 
Euphrates had made of the irrigation-system in the territory of 
Ur gains point when we consider the date to which the disaster 
is assigned by the authority just quoted. ‘We do not know exactly 
when the change came, but it was not so very long after [Hero- 
dotus's] visit, perhaps about the end of the reign of Alexander the 
Great, towards 300 1.c.? If so, this unretrieved physical disaster 
descended upon South-Western Babylonia at a moment when a 
long train of social calamities had just mounted up to its climax. 
As far back as the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. the 
spirit and prosperity of the Babylonian people had been broken by 
the quelling of the insurrection against Darius I and by the more 
drastic repression of the insurrection against Xerxes. Then the 
Pax Achaemenia, which had at any rate been something to set 
against the loss of Babylonian independence, had been brought to 
a violent end by the impact of Alexander the Great? And finally 
the premature death of the Macedonian conqueror had condemned 
the whole of the derelict Achaemenian domain to be turned into 
an arena for the wars of succession between the Diadochi. It is 
manifest that in the fourth century B.C., as in the sixth and seventh 
and thirteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the physical failure 
of Man to maintain over Nature the command which Man had 
‘once imposed upon her was the consequence and not the cause 
of Man's social failure to manage his relations with his human 
neighbour. 

We arrive at a similar conclusion when we follow out a train of 
investigation which is suggested by a remarkable finding of em- 
pirical observation in Ceylon. In Ceylon at the present day the 
area which contains the ruined monuments of the Indic Civiliza- 
tion on the island has been found to be coincident, not only with 
the area that is permanently afflicted by drought (in contrast to that 
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of the island that is annually drenched by the monsoon), 
jut also with the area that is infested nowadays with malaria.* This 
latter-day ity of a water-supply which is amply sufficient 
nowadays for breeding the Anopheles Mosquito, while it is wholly 
inadequate for raising crops, is at first sight a strange environ- 
‘mental setting for the social life of the civilization whose former 
establishment in precisely this area is attested beyond all question 
by the archaeological evidence. The geographical coextensiveness. 
of the domain of the Indic Civilization in Ceylon with the domain 
of the drought has occupied our attention already;# and we have 
found a satisfactory explanation for this in terms of Challenge-and- 
Response. In Ceylon the immigrant Indic Civilization was stimu- 
lated to its highest achievements in an area where it could not 
maintain itself at all without creating and keeping up a vast and 
elaborate system of water-storage and irrigation. We have still to 
explain why the area which, in virtue of these mighty works, was 
once covered by irrigated fields, has now become a hot-bed of 
malaria besides going out of cultivation. 
It is extremely unlikely, a priori, that the malaria should have 
been prevalent already at the time when the mental and physical 
that went into these gigantic waterworks was being put 
fort by the human occupants of the country; and, as a matter of 
fact, it can be demonstrated that the malaria is a consequence of 
the ruin of the irrigation-system and is therefore posterior to the 
age in which the Indie Civilization in Ceylon was in ite flower 
This part of Ceylon became malarious because the breakdown of 
the irrigation-system transformed flowing watercourses into chains 
of stagnant pools and destroyed the fish which had lived in those 
flowing waters and had kept them clear of mosquito-grubs.? "Thus, 
in tracing the cause of the decline and fall of the Indic Civiliza- 
tion in Ceylon, we have come upon a technical factor, the ruin 
of the irrigation-system—a factor which operated both directly, by 
disastrously reducing the possibilities of cultivation, and indirectly 
by turning the lees of the once life-giving waters into breeding- 
places for an insidious disease, We have tl, however, to trace the 
cause of this technical catastrophe. What was it that choked the 
irrigation-channels and breached the bunds of the tanks? When 
‘we put this question, we find that the cause was not any decline in 
engineering technique but the social decline which is the very 
phenomenon for which we are seeking to account. 
‘Those bunds were breached and those channels were choked in 
the course of an incessant and devastating warfare. The works 
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were deliberately sabotaged by invaders sa shortcuttotne military 
objective of bringing their victims to their knees; and a war-worr 
people had not the heart to go on repairing a damage that had been. 
inflicted so many times over and that was virtually certain to be 
inflicted many times again. On this showing, the ultimate explana- 
tion of the decline and fall of the Indic Civilization in Ceylon has 
to be sought in a social cause—the social malady of warfare—and 
this social malady, which is the key to the problem, proves to have 
been itself the cause and not the consequence of the loss of com- 
mand over the physical environment which is implied in the ruin 
of the irrigation-system. "Thus, upon investigation, the technical 
factor dwindles, in this case again, into an incidental and sub- 
ordinate link in a chain of social cause and effect which has still 
to be traced back to its social origins. 

"This chapter in the history of the Indic Civilization in Ceylon 
has a close parallel in the history of the Hellenic Civilization in the 
‘Mediterranean Basin. 

Here, too, we find that some of the 
vanished civilization once lived its most brilliant life and put forth 
its most vital energies have since become malarial swamps that have 
been reclaimed only within living memory. ‘The Copaic marshes, 
which have been drained by the enterprise of a British company 
since 1887, after having been a pestilential wilderness for at 
least two thousand years, were once the fields that fed the citizens. 
of Orchomenos the Wealthy; and the Pomptine marshes, which 
have been drained and repopulated and re-cultivated under Signor 
Mussolini's régime, after as long a period of desolation, once har- 
boured a swarm of Volscian cities and Latin colonies. The high 
cultivation and dense population of this region filled Molossian 
Pyrrhus with astonishment and admiration when he penetrated 
thus far at the farthest point of his vain offensive against the Roman 
Commonwealth. In Boeotia and in Latium, as in Ceylon, there 


fragments of the contemporary evidence on the subject has come 
to the conclusion that in Greece malaria did not become endemic 
until after the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War of 431- 
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404 8.c.;! and in Latium the disease does not seem to have gained 
the upper hand over human physique until after the Hannibali 
War of 218-201 B.c.? It also seems to be established that in the 
Mediterranean Basin, as in Ceylon, the malaria-carrying mosquito 
was enabled to breed because the once healthy and productive 
fields had been turned into stagnant swamps by the ruin of the 
engineering works which had formerly regulated the flow of the 
waters. Are we, then, to pronounce that the Hellenic Civilization 
was laid low by malaria, and that this malaria was let loose by a 
failure of engineering technique? 

In this case the absurdity of that reconstruction of historical 
cause and effect is palpable; for the age in which the Pomptine 
country was passing out of the dominion of Man into the dominion 
of the Anopheles Mosquito was actually the age in which the 
Romans were constructing their most imposing public works. To 
say nothing of the roads which were being made to radiate from 
Rome to the extremities of the Empire, and the aqueducts which 
were being made to supply Rome with water from the Alban and 
the Sabine hills, we may remind ourselves of a notable hydro- 
engineering work which was carried out, in the neighbourhood of 
the Pomptine region, by the Emperor Claudius, In A.D. 52 Claudius 
opened a tunnel :hrough the Marsic Mountains which drained the 
waters of the Fucine Lake away into the bed of the River Liris and 
thereby captured the lake-bottom for cultivation.” Is it arguable 
that a government which was able to drain the Fucine Lake in this 
way was technically incompetent to carry out, if it had chosen, the 
simpler engineering enterprise of draining the Pomptine marshes, 
which were separated by no mountain barrier from their natural 
outlet to the sea? 

‘The real reason, of course, why the Pomptine country was allowed 
to become derelict, and to remain so, was not technical but social. 
The social breakdown which had been brought upon the heart of 
the Hellenic World by the Atheno-Peloponnesian War of 431-404 
2.C. had been extended by the Hannibalic War to Italy. The Han- 
nibalic War, and the Roman predatory wars and civil wars which 
followed in its train during the next two centuries, had a profoundly 
disintegrating effect upon Italian social life. ‘The peasant culture 
and economy, which had been the basis of Italy’s social well-being 
in the Pre-Hannibalic Age, was first undermined and finally swept 
away by the cumulative effect of a number of inimical forces: the 
devastation of Southern Italy by Hannibal himself; the perpetual 
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mobilization of the Italian peasantry for campaigns which carried 
them ever farther afield for ever longer periods of continuous 
peer ihc aded Tiny eed ie 

fvastited areas) which substitu cash-cro 
and stock breeding with a slave labour-force for small-scale sub- 
sistence farming by a free citizen-peasantry the mass-migration 
from a no longer self-sufficient countryside into the more and more. 
parasitic cities; and an arbitrary and unequal redistribution of 
wealth which aroused a revolutionary temper in the masses—a 
temper for which the state dole of free rations was a sedative but 
not a cure. This combination of social evils amply accounts for 
the husbandman's retreat and the Anopheles Mosquito’s advance 
in Italy during the seven centuries that intervened between the 
generation of Hannibal and the generation of Benedict * 

9^ for Greece, a similar Combination of erile, going back not 
merely to the Hannibalic Age but to the disaster of 431 B.C., some 
‘two centuries earlier, had resulted, by the time of Polybius (vivebat 
circa 206-128 B.c.), in a degree of depopulation which was still 
more extreme than the contemporary depopulation of Italy. Ina 
famous 'olybius. T n actice of re- 
stricing the size of families (by abortion or infanticide) as the 
principal cause of the social and political downfall of Greece in his 
day;? and in another passage, which occurs in his account of the 
post-Hannibalic war between Rome and the Seleucid Power (192- 
188 c), he happens to mention that the social disintegration 
which was apparent in Greece as a whole was particularly flagrant 
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jon. In China, during the second and third decades of the 
Byentieth century of the Christian Era, the railways the 
Country, as well as the river-conservancy works in the f 
She Yellow River and the Hwai River and the Yangtse, were going 
the ick and ruin; and in this case it is patent that a decline in 
echnical skill cannot have been the cause; for in this generation 

there have undoubtedly been a far larger number of civil enginee: 
in China, with a far higher standard of technical efficiency, than 
ier before. Under the impact of our Western Civilization upon 
the Far Eastern Society, thousands of able young Chinese who, in 
any other generation during the previous two thousand years, 
studi cian Classics and followed a literary 


Gf this Western technique if they mean to hold their own in a 

Westernized World, and partly from a blind and vulgar desire to 
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mount, in wealth and in power, in the world of the day. If these 
g Chinese engineers had had a free field for the exercise of 
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fruits of technical skill were deteriorating in China, at a time when 
technical skill was actually on the increase there, because the en- 
counter between the Far Eastern Civilization und the West, which 
had led to this increase of technical skill among the Chinese people 
in the domain of civil engineering, had also turned the whole life 
of the Far Eastern Society in China upside down and had produced 
the political anarchy and the social ferment and the individual 
spiritual convulsions with which the Chinese people were being 
tormented ever since the Westernizing Revolution had broken 
through the traditional crust of Far Eastern life in China in A.D. 
1911. The recent dilapidation of public works in China was not 
the cause but an incidental and paradoxical consequence of the 
dissolution of the ancient Far Eastern body social; and in order to 
find the cause of this social dissolution we must study the action of 
another social force, the corroding Western solvent. In this Chinese 
case the investigation of the factor of technique is demonstrably a 
false scent if the dissolution of the old Far Eastern order of society 
in China is the phenomenon which we are seeking to account for. 

We shall arrive at corresponding conclusions if we pass from the 
practical technique of engineering to the artistic techniques of archi- 
tecture and sculpture and painting and calligraphy and literature. 

Why, for example, did the cuneiform script, which the Babylonic 
Society had inherited from the Sumeric Society, go out of use in 
the last century B.c. after having served as a vehicle of culture for 
more than three thousand years? And why did the Egyptiac hiero- 
glyphic and demotic scripts, and with them the Egyptiae styles of 
architecture and sculpture, go out of use between the third and 
the ith century of the Christian Era after at ets long a span 
of uninterrupted currency? Why, again, did the Hellenic style 
airea of use between the fourth century of the Chris- 
tian Era and the seventh? We may feel our way towards the answers 
to these questions by asking why the Ottoman Turks abandoned 
the Arabic Alphabet in A.D. 1928; why the Japanese and even 
the Chinese are now meditating the abandonment of the Sinic 
characters; and why almost every non-Western society in the World 
is discarding to-day its own traditional dress and architecture 
and art, And we may bring the problem home to ourselves by ask- 
ing finally why our own traditional Western styles of music and 
dancing and painting and sculpture are being abandoned by our 
own rising generation. pend 

Tn our own case, is the explanation a loss of artistic technique? 
Have we forgotten the rules of rhythm and counterpoint and per- 
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$2 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
spective and light and proportion which were discovered, or inz 
Rented, by that Italian and Flemish creative minority which carried 
vor Western Society out of the second chapter in its history into 
the third chapter some four or five centuries ago?! In this case, in 
Which we happen to be first-hand witnesses, the answer to our 
Question is palpably in the negative. In these days of mass educar 
on our Western World is more amply supplied than ever before 
With virtuosi who are masters of these techniques and who could 
put them into operation again any day if they felt the impulse in 
Premselves and received the demand from their public, The pre- 
‘ling tendency to abandon our Western artistic traditions is no 
Involuntary capitulation to a paralytic stroke of technical incom- 
petence; it is the deliberate abandonment of a style of art which 
E losing its appeal to the rising generation because this generation 
aesthetic sensibilities on the traditional 


breakdown evidently cannot 
one of the subsequent symptoms. 

“The recent abandonment of the Arabic Alphabet by the Turks 
in favour of the Latin Alphabet is to be explained on the same 
lines, mutatis mutandis. The notion that this change bas been made 
because the adult generation of Turks has been finding the Arabic. 
Alphabet hard to read and write and the Latin Alphabet easy can- 
mot possibly be entertained by any alien observer who has had 
Occasion, since 1928, to watch Turks who have been brought up on 
the Arabic Alphabet attempting to do their business with the Latin 
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substitute. It is patent that they find the Latin Alphabet not only 
ugly but clumsy by comparison with their own (and, indeed, the 
Arabic cursive, in the hands of a master, is so far superior to our 
Latin cursive in brevity and fluency that a community which em- 
ploys the Arabic Alphabet finds no need for the use of short-hand). 

Tt has, of course, been one of the official arguments of President 
Mustafa Kemil Atatürk that a new generation of Turkish children, 
starting with a clean slate, will be able to make itself literate in the 
non-cursive Latin Alphabet with considerably less expenditure of 
time and energy than is required for the mastering of the Arabic 
Alphabet with its Protean letters which change their form in ac- 
cordance with their positions and their ligatures;! and the older 
generation has been exhorted to sacrifice its own convenience for 
the sake of smoothing the way in Turkey for the advent of universal 
education, Yet the assumption, underlying this argument, that the 
key to literacy is the character of the script, and that when the 
script is simplified there will be a corresponding rise in the percen- 
tage of literates in the population, is not borne out by an empirical 
survey. In Japan, for example, the percentage of illiterates in the 
population in A.D. 1923 was as low as 0-94, notwithstanding the fact 
that the script in use was the incomparably complicated Sinic 
legion of characters—and this in a specially confusing Japanese 
usage, in which some characters are employed as syllabic phono- 
grams while others are employed concurrently as ideograms in the 
original Sinic manner. On the other hand, in Portugal the percen- 
tage of illiterates in A.D. 1911 was as high as 68:9, and in Mexico in 
A.D. 1925 as high as 626, in spite of the fact that the relatively 
simple Latin Alphabet was the script in use in both these coun- 
tries These facts militate against the argument which was offi 
cially put forward in Turkey in A.D. 1928. Yet, in a sense, this 
beside the point; for the positive consideration of practical utility 
for the education of the rising generation of Turkish children was 
not, pethaps, the strongest motive in the mind of the statesman at 
whose fiat the change of alphabet was carried out. 

"The strongest motive for this change in Turkey would appear to 
have been the negative consideration that the historical Ottoman 
"Turkish literature, and the classical Persian and Arabic literature 
which was a part of the Ottoman cultural heritage from the latest 
phase of the 'apparented' Syriac Civilization, were no longer worth 

? The Arabic Alphabet, of course, differs from the Latin Alphabet in being a cursive 
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preserving, and that it was therefore useless for the Turkish people 
In these latter days to retain their mastery of the Arabic Alphabet, 


of its traditional script, and not the loss of skill to read and write 
the Arabic Alphabet that sped the Ottoman Civilization on its 
downward course. 

"This account of the causal relation between the decline of the 
Ottoman Civilization and the abandonment of the Arabic Alphabet 
by the Ottoman Turks in A.D. 1928 applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
the contemporary moves in favour of abandoning the Sinic script 
in Japan and China, and likewise to the historic abandonment of 
the cuneiform script by the Babylonians in the last century B.C., 
and of the hieroglyphic and demotic scripts by the Egyptians be- 
tween the third and the fifth century of the Christian Era? We 
may take it that there was no loss of technical command over the 
traditional scripts in the Babylonic or in the Egyptiac World at 
these respective dates; that the abandonment of those scripts was 
not involuntary but was deliberate; and that this was a consequence 
and not a cause of the decline of the civilization in question in 
either case. 

‘A particularly interesting example of a similar substitution of 
ong iique for another fn a different subdivision of the artistic 
field is the abandonment of the traditional Hellenic style of archi- 
tecture in favour of the new-fangled Byzantine style in the Hel- 
lenic World between the fourth and the seventh century of the 
Christian Era. For in this case the architects of a society which was 
by this time in articulo mortis were abandoning the unusually 
simple architectural schema of architrave on column in order to 
experiment in the unusually difficult problem of crowning a cruci- 
form building with a circular dome. Ts it credible that the Ionian 
architects who triumphantly solved this problem for the Emperor 
Justinian? would have been technically incompetent to build a 
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Peri the Parthenon, if that had been the autocrat’s will—and 


architecture was part and parcel, had declined by 
a degree that it seemed no longer possible, within its traditional 
framework, to perform any fresh act of creation in any field of 
activity. In the field of architecture the attractiveness of the new 
Byzantine style in the eyes of a Justinian and an Anthemius was 
probably due to the very fact that this Byzantine style presented 
The greatest contrast to the Hellenic style that was well conceivable. 
The Hellenic architecture was a structure of straight lines and flat 
surfaces meeting at right-angles; the Byzantine architecture was a 
structure of curves and cupolas. The Hellenic temple looked out- 
wards towards an assembly in the open air; the Byzantine church 
looked inwards towards a congregation in the interior. The Haghia 
Sophia was the monumental protest of a generation which could 
no longer find inspiration in the Parthenon or in any of those 
things for which the Parthenon stood. In building an Haghia 
Sophia instead of a Parthenon, Anthemius was doing, in essence, 
what a Synesius or a Sidonius Apollinaris was doing when he 
became a bishop instead of remaining just a cultivated country 
gentleman, or an Augustine when he became a bishop instead of 
remaining just a professor of rhetoric, or an Ambrose or a Gregory 
the Great when he became a bishop instead of remaining just an 
Imperial official. In each of these cases a creative personality was 
breaking his way out of his hereditary social framework, in which 
his creative powers had been baulked, and was setting himself into 
a new framework in which these powers were offered an outlet. 

No doubt this is also the story of those Egyptian scribes of the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries who gave up copying the Book of 
the Dead in the Egyptiac script and in a traditional form of the 
Egyptian language, in which their predecessors had been copying 
the same ritual vade mecum for the past two thousand years? 
in order to copy a vernacular Coptic version of the Christian 

* The substation of the Haghia Sophia for the Parthenon wat 
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56 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
Scriptures in an adaptation of the Greek Alphabet. Certainly this 
is the story of the Chinese student of our generation who abandons 
the study of the Confucian Classics among the litterati of Peking or 
Loyang in order to study the Western technique of civil engineer- 
ing or the Western theory of economics and politics in Chicago or 
in London. Is it also the story of this Chinese student's Western 
contemporary who abandons the rhythms and tones of Bach and 
Beethoven and the lines and colours of Botticelli and Leonardo for 
the music of Darkest Africa and for a pseudo-Byzantine depiction 
of ‘Anglo-Saxon attitudes’? 


where all things are incommensurable’? As the foundering ship 
quivers before her final plunge, the intrepid seaman who has the 
Will to live refuses to stay cowering on board in order to be sucked 
under with the sinking vessel. Before it is too late, he dives into 
the water and swinss away with all his might from the fast settling 
gunwale in the hope of finding some drifting spar or cruising 
Catamaran that will bring him—strang passenger fo untried ak 
—alive to his journey's end. 
(b) THE UMAN ENVIRONMENT 
1. ‘The Triumph of Barbarism and Religion’ ? 

If loss of command over the physical environment, as measured 
by the history of technique, proves not to be a cause of the break- 
downs of civilizations, we have still to consider whether a loss of 
command over the human environment may be the cause of which 
we are in search, 

The significance of a command over the human environment 
has also engaged our attention when we have been studying the 
growths of civilizations at an earlier point in this work. We have 

T3 above, we have already come to the conci 
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seen that the degree of command over the human environment 
ich is possessed by any given society at any given stage in its 
can be measured, for practical in terms of geo- 
graphical expansion; and we have found, on an empirical test, that 
a good case can be made out for a correlation of geographical ex- 
gansion, not with social growth, but on the contrary with social 
disintegration. This inductive conclusion is supported by two 
u priori considerations. In the first place, one of the commonest 
forms in which the breakdown of a civilization declares itself is an 
outbreak of fratricidal warfare between the states members of the 
society; and if ever the children of the household pause for a 
‘moment from their self-imposed task of self-destruction in order 
to turn their arms against outsiders, it is likely enough that the 
improvements in the art of war which they have been making at 
the price of their own blood will purchase them a wide dominion 
over their neighbours? The second and more fundamental con- 
serie which makes it probabi, a arlorh that a widely and 
rapidly expanding society will prove to be also a disintegrati 
society arises from the fact that the social radiation of asocicy inta 
the life of alien bodies social attains its greatest penetrative power 
when the different elements in the radiating society are being 
radiated separately: the economic elements penetrating in the van, 
the political elements following in the next wave of attack, and the 
cultural elements—which are the essence of a civilization—bring- 
ing up the rear in order to occupy and organize the captured 
ground, The diracton of a diilizuion social rays into thes 
Separate beams of different quality and different wave-lengths is 
tne of the consequences of 4 civilation's social babita and 
disintegration. So long as a civilization is in the growth stage, all 
its elements cohere to constitute an indivisible whole, and the 
civilization radiates abroad either in its totality or not at all. Since 
the radiation of a civilization in its totality is hard and rare, any 
manifestation of violent radiative activity is an indication prima 
facie—though not, of course, a proof—that the civilization in ques- 
tion has broken down and begun to disintegrate already. 

If this concordance of a priori considerations with empirical evi- 
dence gives good ground for the belief that an increase in command 
over the human environment, as measured in terms of geographi- 
cal expansion, is a consequence and symptom of breakdown and 
decline, then it seems extremely improbable that the cause of this 
self-same breakdown and decline is to be found in the precisely 
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inverse tendency—a tendency, that is to say, towards a decrease in 
command over the human environment, as measured by a success- 
ful encroachment of alien human forces. Nevertheless the view 
has been widely held that civilizations, like primitive societies, 
commonly lose their lives by violence, as the result of successful 
assaults upon them on the part of external human powers. And 
a classic exposition of this view, worked out empirically in a parti- 
cularly celebrated example, is given by Edward Gibbon in The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. The theme is 
declared in the single sentence in which Gibbon sums up his story 
in retrospect: ‘I have described the triumph of Barbarism and 
Religion The Hellenic Society, embodied in a Roman Empire 
which was at its zenith in the Age of the Antonines, is represented 
as having been overthrown by a simultaneous assault from two 
alien enemies attacking on two different fronts: the North Euro- 
pean barbarians issuing out of the no-man's-land beyond the Im- 
perial frontiers along the Rhine and the Danube and the Christan 

urch emerging from the subjugated but never assimilated 
Oriental provi 

"The key to this interpretation of the Decline and Fall is given in 
the famous opening passage of Gibbon’s work in which he enun- 
ciates the plot of his drama by painting a magnificent picture of the 
Empire in the Antonine Age and then presaging its fall—without 
yet disclosing the identities of the villains.of the piece: 


decent reverence. The Roman senate appeared to possess 
ign authority, and devolved on the emperors all the executive 
powers of government. During a happy period of more than fourscore 
years the public administration was conducted by the virtue and abilities 
‘of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian and the two Antonines. It is the design of 
this and of the two succeeding chapters to describe the prosperous 
condition of their empire; and afterwards, from the death of Marcus 
Antoninus, to deduce the most important circumstances of its decline 
and fall: a revolution which will ever be remembered, and is still felt by 
the nations of the Earth.” 
* Thi in, no doubt, common way in which primitive societies, in contrat 
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Whenever the writer of this Study reads this masterpiece of 
Edward Gibbon's art, there rises up before his mind's eye a vision 
of the Connecticut Valley as he once saw it, late in the Fall, on a 
visit to Amherst. As he drove through the woods in the valley 
bottom, every leaf was still intact in its place, and every leaf had 
turned pure crimson or pure gold. Nor did the course of his 
journey prevent him from seeing the wood for the trees; for, as the 
car began to climb the hills by which the valley is bounded, the 
widening horizon showed that the beauty of detail was trivial com- 
pared with the beauty of the whole. As we paused at the highest 
point, we looked back over miles and miles of golden and crimson 
woodland spread out below us. "The sky was clear blue, without a 
cloud; the sun was in power and glory; the air was bathed in 
golden light; and it seemed to be passing on this gift to the leaves, 
though these hardly needed any enhancement of their natural bril- 
liance. The whole landscape made an overwhelming impression 
of tranquil splendour. Here, surely, was ‘a thing of beauty’ which 
could not pass but was destined to remain to be ‘a joy for ever’. 

I do not know whether my New Englander companion had read 
my thoughts and was breaking in upon them purposely when, at 
this moment, abruptly, he began to tell me which roads would be 
left derelict for the winter, and which would be kept open by a 
service of motor snow-ploughs when the ground would be snow- 
covered and the boughs all bare some two months hence. To me, 
who was seeing for the first time what I was seeing that day, and 
who had never lived in New England through the whole round of 
the seasons, this prosaic announcement of the imminence of winter 
was incredible, But my companion’s native eyes were not deceived 
by the beauty that had dazzled mine. He knew that this was not 
the summer, and not the spring a fortiori. It was ‘the Indian 
Summer’, whose brief splendour celebrates, not the Promethean 
Gan of Life, but the inexorable onset of Mortality. Morituri te 
salutamus was the silent declaration of the leaves which now wore 
those brilliant colours in place of the living green. Under sentence 
of death they hung on their boughs but hung by a thread. One 
breath of wind, one touch of frost, and they would drop, blackened 
and crumpled, to the ground. With my inexperienced eye I had 
not understood the true meaning of the spectacle which had taken 
my breath away and captivated my imagination. 

‘Was not Gibbon the victim of some such illusion as this on that 
notable evening of the 15th October, 1764, when his magnificent 
vision of the Age of the Antonines rose up in his mind and inspired 
him to write as he ‘sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol while 
the barefooted fryars were singing Vespers in the Temple of 
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Jupiter? For was not the Age of the Antonines ‘the Indian 
Summer’ of Hellenic history? ‘To a Western historian who finds 
himself musing and Tating in the fourth decade of the twentieth 
century of the Christian amidst the ruins of the Western 


“To-day,” Saint Gregory the Great? once declared to his flock, ‘there 
is on every side death, on every side grief, on every side desolation; on 
every side we are being smitten, on every side our cup is being filled 
with draughts of bitterness. . . . [On the other hand] those saints at 
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‘To the mind of a latter-day Western historian who is living, like 
Gregory, in a wintry age, the severe verdict of the sixth-century 
Roman saint on the Age of the Antonines will probably carry greater 
Wright than the indulgent ar of the cighteenth-century 

philosopher. in which the World of the 
Antonis had Sihered underneath i brllan race were not 
only those of a Christian minority who had laid up their treasure 
elsewhere. It had also withered in the hearts of a pagan majority, 
from a Marcus encumbered by his purple to a Lucius hide-bound 
in his ase's skin; and these hearts knew a deeper bitterness because 
to no other treasure-house than a Hellenism 

a hollow shell. 

"The degree of Gibbon's hallucination is betrayed by the very 
title of his great work. The Hist of the Declin and Fall of the 
Roman Empire! The author of a that bears this name is 
Surely beginning his narrative at a point which is very near the end 
of the actual story; for the Roman Empire itself was a monumental 

yptom of the far-advanced decline of a Hellenic Society of which 
this empire was the universal state When the whole story is taken. 
into account, the rapid downfall of the Empire after the Antonine 
Age is seen to be not at all surprising. On the cnra would 
have been surprising if the Empire had endured; for this empire 
was already doomed before it was established. It was doomed be- 
Tause its establishment was nothing but a rally? which could delay, 
but not permanently arrest, the already irretrievable ruin of a Hel- 
lenic Society which the Roman Empire temporarily embodied. 

"The breakdown and disintegration of the Hellenic Society itself 
is the story in which Gibbon would have found a subject altogether 
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2 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
worthy of his genius; and if he had set hin.self to tell this longer 
tale from the beginning, he would have found that ‘the triumph of 
Barbarism and Religion’ was not the plot of the play, but only an 
epilogue—not a cause of the breakdown, but only an inevitable 
accompaniment of the dissolution in which the long process of 
disintegration was bound to end. More than that, he would have 
found that the triumphant Church and Barbarians were not, after 


had already given way to a third-century relapse and thé patient 
as marifeti dying from the after-effects of bis 
wounds. 

Tn these circumstances the historian-coroner would certainly 
not concentrate his attention upon the epilogue, but would em- 
ploy all his mental energy and acumen in attempting to determine 
exactly when and how and why the suicide had first laid violent 
hands upon himself. In prospecting for the date, he would pro- 
bably lay his finger upon the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian 
War in 431 3.c—a social catastrophe which was anathematized 
at the time, by one of the actors in the exordium of the tragedy, 
as ‘a beginning of great evils for Hellas’.? In reporting upon how 
the members of the Hellenic Society ted their monstrous 
crime—a crime against the cause for which they, and their civiliza- 
tion with them, had come into the Worldt—the coroner would 
probably lay equal emphasis upon the twin abominations of inter- 
state war and inter-class war which, doubtless unintentionally but 
none the less effectively, set up a process of ‘inverse selection’: 

die Ausrottung der Besten’, in the terrible but unanswerable 
and unforgettable phrase of one of Gibbon's successors who has 
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ventured to re-open the case and to probe more deeply into its 
origins. 

"Though the twenty-seven years’ war of 431-404 B.C. was onl} 
the fret chapter in à “Time of Troubles Which lasted for four 
hundred years before it was brought to a close by the establishment 
of a two-hundred-years-long Pax Augusta, the two terrible social 
enis that were let loose inthis socal redldown were already out 
of hand, and already producing their fatal fruits, before this first 
chapter was over, ‘The new spirit of atrocity which was inspiring 
inter-state warfare is exemplified in the treatment of the Melians 
by the Athenians in 416 B.. and in the treatment of the survivors 
of the Athenian expeditionary force by the Syracusans in 413 B. 


and in the cold-blooded massacre of the Athenian prisoners-of- 
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Hammurabi is not the Trajan nor even the Marcus Aurelius of 
Sumeric history, but its Diocletian or its Constantine; and in this 
age the decadent society is like the New England forest after the 
first of the winter storms has come and gone without shaking down 
all the brilliant leaves at one fell swoop or leaving yet a permanent. 
pall of snow upon the ground. Accordingly we shall not identify 
the slayers of the Sumeric Civilization with the trans-frontier bar- 
barians who descended upon ‘the Kingdom of the Four Quarters’ 
in the eighteenth century B.c.: the Aryas who swept across the 
Land of Shinar into Syria, or the Hittites who sacked Babylon in a 
transitory raid! or the Kassites who crawled upon the carrion. We 
shall detect the fatal strokes in certain events that had occurred 
some nine hundred years earlier: the class-war between Urukagina 
of Lagash and the local priesthood, and the militarism of Uruka- 
gina’s destroyer Lugalzaggisi of Erech (Uruk) and Umma; for 
these far-off catastrophes were the authentic beginning of the 
Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles" 

Similarly, in the decline and fall of the Minoan Society, we seem 
to detect the material evidence of an Antonine ‘Indian Summer’ in 
‘the Palace Style’ of the age which our archaeologists have labelled. 
"Late Minoan II';? and we shall not lay the destruction of the 
Minoan Civilization to the charge of the Central European bar- 
barians who swept over the Aegean in the immediately subsequent 
age which bears the archaeological label ‘Late Mindan III'4 In 
attempting to reconstruct the history of che Minoan Civilization 

t of our archaeological materials, we shall conjecture that ‘the 

of Minos’, which was the Minoan universal state, 

corresponds to the archaeological strata called ‘Middle Minoan IIT 
and ‘Late Minoan I’ and ‘Late Minoan II’; that this universal 
state, like others, was the outward and visible sign of a social rally 
after a ‘Time of Troubles’; and that the culmination of this "Time 
of Troubles’ is marked by the archaeologically attested destruction. 
of the first palaces at Cnossos and Phaestus at the end of "Middle 
Minoan II^ a catastrophe which we may tentatively ascribe to the 
Jo. Gy vk poen aboye, te nt vec lrd Mol Te tid og Babylon 
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evil spirit of a fratricidal inter-state warfare. It will be seen that 
the broma iore und Civilization must be dated at least. 
500 years, and probably a longer span of years than that, before the 
Achaeans and the 'Dorians" phas] upon the scene. 

In the decline and fall of the Sinic Society ‘the triumph of Bar- 
barism and Religion’ is represented by the foundation of Eurasian. 
Nomad barbarian ‘successor-states’? of the Sinic universal state? in 
the basin of the Yellow River at the turn of the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian Era, and by the simultaneous invasion of 
the interior of the Sinic World by the Mahayanian form of Bud- 
dhism, which was one of the religions of the internal proletariat of 
the Sinic Society in the outlying western provinces which it had 
conquered from the Indic World in the Tarim Basin.* But these 
victories, like those of the North European barbarians and the 
Christian Church at the Hellenic Society's expense, were only the 
victories of the moribund society's own external and internal prole- 
tariats, There was no conquest of the Sinic World by any wholly 
alien forces at any stage in the Sinic decline and fall; and the vic- 
tories of the Sinic proletariat over the dominant minority by whom 
the universal state had been founded and preserved were the last 
chapter in the whole story. The Sinic universal state itself was the 
institutional embodiment of a social rally after a "Time of Troubles’ 
in which the Sinic body social had been torn in pieces by an inter- 
necine fratricidal warfare between the parochial states into which 
the society had once been articulated; and ‘the Period of the Con- 
tending States’ (Chan Kuo), which ended with Ts'in She Hwang- 
ti’s knock-out blow in 221 B.C., unquestionably began long before 
479 8.C., which has been taken as the conventional opening date 
for this period of Sinic history simply because it is the traditional 
date of the death of Confucius. ‘This fratricidal warfare must 
already have inflicted cruel wounds upon the Sinic body social by 
ja, footnote 3, above, and V. C (i) (c) 3, vol. v, p. 236, 
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66 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
the time when fourteen states held a disarmament conference in 
546 ne. and sought to ensure the maintenance of peace by 
arranging fora joint hegemony of the two Great Powers of Tsin and 
Ch'u over the league of the central Kleinstaaten which was the 
heart of the Sinic World Perhaps the beginning of the Sinic 
"Time of Troubles’ may be dated from the outbreak of the first 
great war for hegemony between Tsin and Ch'u in 634 B.c.+—and 
this was more than goo years before ‘the triumph of Barbarism and 
Religion’ was consummated. 

In the decline and fall of the Indic Society ‘the Indian Summer’ 
was manifestly ‘the Golden Age of the Guptas’ (imperabant circa 
AD. apes which was followed immediately by the devastating. 
triumph of the Eurasian Nomad barbarian Hun and Gurjara in- 
vaders. But in this case the religion of the Indic internal proleta- 
riat, which shared the barbarians’ triumph, was not an alien power 
at al but was the wholly indigenous religion of Hinduism," while 
the Hun invasion of India in the fifth century of the Christian Era 
was separated in time from the original breakdown of the Indic 
Civilization not only by the whole duration of the Indic universal 
state and of the foregoing "Time of Troubles’, but also by the Time- 
span of the Hellenic intrusion upon the Indic World—au intrusion 
which intervened between the establishment of the Gupta Empire 
circa A.D. 375 and the fall of the Maurya Empire (which had been 
the first avatar of the Indic universal state) in 185 8.c.5 The fratri- 
cidal warfare between parochial states which preceded the founda- 
tion of the Maurya Empire was already in full swing by the time at 
which we catch our first rare glimpses of Indic history in the 
seventh century 1. The event which marks the original break- 
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down of the Indic Civilization may prove, if ever we identify it, to 
date from before the year 700 B.c.—that is to say, from a time more 
than 1,100 years earlier than the advent of the Huns. 

‘As for the Syriac Society, which enjoyed its ‘Indian Summer’ 
under the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, and which saw ‘the 
triumph of Barbarism and Religion’ in the invasions of the Eurasian 
‘Nomad barbarian Turks and Mongols and in the captivation of 
these savage conquerors by the indigenous religion of Islam—we 


the span of time that intervened between the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great and the counter-conquests of the Caliph Umar). 
To arrive at the date of the breakdown of the Syriac Civilization, 
we have to cast our thoughts back, behind the first incarnation of 
the Syriac universal state in the Achaemenian Empire, into a 
Syriac ‘Time of Troubles’ that preceded the establishment of 
a Pax Achaemenia by Cyrus. 

‘What caused the breakdown of a civilization which, during its 
brief foregoing age of growth, had proved its genius and displayed 
its vitality in the three immense discoveries of Monotheism and the 


Battle of Qarqar in 853 B.c.? shows that the Syriac World could 
have kept this Assyrian militarism at arm's length if the Syriac 
statesmanship of the age had taken to heart ‘how good and pleasant 
1. For the structure of Syriae history see I. C (i) (6), vol. i, pp. 2-84, above. 
iem Gay (o 3 Ga, pp. 468, 473, and 475, and V. C G) (D, vol. vi p. 309, 
below 
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a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity" The break- 


both the Sunni Islam of the Ottoman founders of 
the Orthodox Christianity of their subject ra'tyeh by revised or 
resuscitated versions of Islam which might purport to achieve a 
synthesis between the two faiths and so to offer a basis of recon- 
clliation on which the deep religious cleavage between Orthodoxy 
and the Sunnah might perhaps be transcended. ‘The first of these 
abortive attempts was the militant movement of Sheykh Bedr-ed- 
Din of Simáv, which came to a head in A.D. 1416.3 The second was 
the propagation of a resuscitated Imámi Shi‘ism by the Safawis at 
the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian 
Era The third was the propagation of various alternative revised 
versions of Islam which were ostensibly Sunni but esoterically 
heterodox. The most successful of these was the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Bektishi Order of Dervishes, which had become so 
prevalent among the Janissaries by the latter part of the seven- 
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teenth century of the Christian Era that it seems at this time to 
have been regarded almost as the established regimental religion, 
while the attraction which it once exerted upon the impressionable 
barbarians on the fringes of the Empire is attested by its survival 
in the present Albanian ‘successor-state’ of the Ottoman Empire as 
a relatively large and well-organized sect.t 

In the case in point, of course, nobody will think of suggesting 
that the propaganda of Hajj Bektish and his spiritual successors 
between the fourteenth and the seventeenth century of the Chris- 
tian Era, or the Völkerwanderung in which the Albanians overran 
the Morea during the great Russo-Turkish war of A.D. 1768-74, 
are to be regarded as the causes of the breakdown of the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization! And this fantastic hypothetical diagnosis of 
the Orthodox Christian decline and fall may be taken as a reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole Gibbonian schema of ‘the triumph of Barbar- 
ism and Religion’, since the stirrings of Bektishi faith and of Alba- 
nian barbarism in the Ottoman body politic are morphologically true 
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70 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
equivalents of the triumphant conquest of the Roman body politic 
by the North European barbarians and by the Christian Church. 

In the Orthodox Christian case those inquirers who are not 
prevented by religious or cultural prejudice from perceiving that 
the Ottoman Empire is the Orthodox Christian universal state will 
justifiably take it for granted that the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion must not only have broken down but have also travelled very 
far along the path of disintegration before it became so weak as to 
succumb to an Ottoman domination and so sick as to derive social 
benefit from the bitter medicine of a Pax Ottomanica. The un- 
prejudiced. student of Orthodox Christian history will recognize, 
nevertheless, that the Pax Ottomanica did perform for Orthodox 
Christendom the same positive and indispensable social service 
that was performed for the Hellenic Society by the Pax Romana 
and has been performed for the Hindu Society by the Pax Britan- 
nica. But this, of course, is not the popular view among the Ortho- 
dox Christian peoples and their sentimental Western patrons at the 
present day. The popular view is that all the historic misfortunes 
‘of Orthodox Christendom derive from the Turkish conquest; and 
this diagnosis has been implicitly accepted by our latter-day Otto- 
man Turks of the school of President Mustafi Kemal Atatürk, 
who have made it their doctrine that the old Ottoman Empire— 
bound up, as it was, with the old Ottoman Slave-Household—has 
been an even greater curse to the ‘Osmanlis themselves than it has 
been to their ci-devant subjects! As for the descendants of thé 
Ottoman ra'tyeh, however violently they may differ on almost 
every other question of current politics or past history, our latter- 
day Greeks and Bulgars (echoed by their attendant Philhellenes 
and Bulgarophils) will protest with one voice that their common 
Orthodox Christian Civilization, in which they each claim the 
leading role for their own respective forebears, was going from 
strength to strength, on a flood tide of life and growth, until the 
moment when it fell a victim to the brutally aggressive force of 
‘Turkish militarism, which is represented as having burst without 
warning upon the Orthodox Christian World out of some Islamic 
inferno below the. Asiatic horizon 


1. For President Mustafa Keml's Atatürk'e revolutionary breach with the old Ottoman 
order see Part IIL, A, vol. ii, pp. 48-9, above, and V. C () (d) 9 (B) vol. vi, pp. rez and 
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‘The modern Greek national historian will probably ascribe the 
ruin of the Orthodox Christian Civilization to an earlier wave of 
‘Turkish aggression than will come within the ken of his Bulgar 
contemporary and confrère. The Greek will find ‘the beginning of 
evils’ for Orthodox Christendom in the invasion of the Anatolian 
territories of the East Roman Empire by the Saljüq Turks in the 
third quarter of the eleventh century of the Christian Era. More 
than that, if our imaginary Greek savant happens to be still in- 
spired by a reminiscence of the old-fashioned lox sentiment 
t the Pope's tiara is at least as objectionable as the Prophet's 
turban, and if he has not altogether succumbed to the latter-day 
Greek vanity of self-identification with ‘the enlightened West’, he 
may decide to place the Latins as well as the Turks in the dock. 
‘And it is unquestionably true that the first Norman raid upon the 
East Roman Empire's dominions in Italy in A.D. 1017 preceded the 
first Saljüq raid upon the Empire's dominions in Anatolia in A.D. 
1037 by twenty years, and that the Latin conquest of Constanti- 
nople in A.D. 1204 was a greater disaster for the Orthodox Christian. 
Civilization than the Turkish conquest in A.D. 1453. If it were to 
be taken for granted that the Orthodox Christian Civilization met 
its death at foreign hands, and that it is merely a question of deter- 
mining the respective responsibilities of the Turkish and the Latin 
prisoner at the bar, then a candid Western inquirer might be con- 
strained to admit that his own Latin forebears not only delivered 
the first blow but ere also ahead of their Turkish competitors in 
striking at their victim's heart. But when we have made the fullest 
allowance for the Latin share, as well as for the Turkish share, in 
the murderous assaults of which Orthodox Christendom was the 
victim from the eleventh century of the Christian Era onwards, are 
we sure that we have ascertained the true cause of the victimis 
death? If we pursue our post-mortem examination farther, we shall 
find unmistakable evidence that the Orthodox Christian Society, 
like the Syriac Society in different time and place, had laid violent 
hands upon itself before either of its reputed assassins appeared 
iminali both the Latinsand the Turks 
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The true date of the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization is marked by a domestic event in Orthodox Christian 
history which occurred before either the Normans or the Saljüqs 
had come within range of Orthodox Christendom. The beginning 
of the Orthodox Christian ‘Time of Troubles’ dates from the out- 
break, in A.D. 977, of the great Bulgaro-Roman War of A.D. 977- 
1019: This internecine struggle between the two Great Powers of 
the Orthodox Christian World did not come to an end until one of 
the two belligerents had not only suffered defeat but had been de- 
prived of its political existence. From A.D. 1019 onwards for more 
than a century and a half, until A.D. 1186, Bulgaria was effaced 
from the political map by being incorporated completely into the 
body politic of the East Roman Empire. This enormous political 
disaster in the life of the second most important state in the Ortho- 
dox Christian World was bound to administer a profound shock 
to the whole Orthodox Christian body social; and the Bulgarian 
Empire's total loss was not counterbalanced by any gain on the 
credit side of the East Roman Empire's account; for, in a war so 
long drawn out between belligerents who were so closely matched, 
the ostensible victor emerged from the struggle in little better con- 
dition than his prostrated opponent. 

On the political map the East Roman Empire vastly increased 
its territorial possessions as a result of the ‘knock-out blow’ of 
AD. 1019. From that year until the successful Bulgarian revolt of 
AD. 1186 the domain of the East Roman Empire in the Balkan 
Peninsula was as extensive as the Roman Empire’s domain in the 
same quarter in the reign of Justinian; but an eye which knew how 
to read the social and economic map below the ostentatious politi- 
cal surface could have discerned that the military triumph in the 
Balkans had been purchased by the East Roman Power at the price 
of a prohibitive sacrifice in Anatolia. The strain of the great Bul- 
garo-Roman War of A.D. 977-1019 exacerbated a social malady in 
mE and Eastern Anatolia? which had first become noticeable 

to judge by the testimony of East Roman agrarian legislation) 
during the preceding Bulgero-Roman War of AD. 913-27. In this 
Anatolian region an increasing inequality in the distribution of the 
‘ownership and the product of the land was keeping pace with an 
increasing impoverishment of the whole country-side, with the 
result that the peasantry and the big landowners were becoming 
increasingly alienated both from one another and from the East 
Roman Government at Constantinople, at whose door they not un- 
fairly laid the responsibility for their local distress. The military 
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glory which the Emperor Basil the Bulgar-killer (ó BovAyaporróvos) 
was winning by his successful war of attrition against the Empire's 
formidable sister and adversary in Europe was marred by a succes- 
sion of insurrections headed by representatives of the East Roman 
landed aristocracy in Asia, 

"These outbreaks occurred too frequently, and lasted too long, to 
be dismissed as the work of unruly ot ambitious individuals, ‘They 
were expressions of the Anatolians’ profound economic distress 
and political discontent, and this exhaustion and disaffection of 
Eastern and Central Anatolia was a loss which could not be made 
good by the most extensive conquests in Europe; for the military 
strength of the Eastern and Central Anatolian army-corps dis- 
tricts was the rock on which the East Roman Empire had been 
founded by Leo the Syrian three hundred years earlier.! In A.D. 
1019, at the close of the great Bulgaro-Roman War, the whole of 
region in the interior of Anatolia, which had once been the Empire's 
solid core, was so rotten with social decay that it was ready to fall 


and, with the military of Anatolia intact, he could await 
with equanimity the Arabs’ assault upon the Empire's European 
capital. 


Frhis estimate of the difference in the East Roman Empire's in- 
ward strength at these respective dates is borne out by the respec- 
tive sequels to the Arab assault at the one date and the Saljüq 
assault at the other. When the Arabs were repulsed from the walls 
‘of Constantinople in A.D. 717, they ebbed right back from the 
Bosphorus to the south-eastern foot of the Taurus; and although, 
for two more centuries, they continued to harry the Anatolian 

1 For Leo's life-work see I. C (9), vo. í p. 64 footnote 3 and II. C D (D vl 
dii pb S4 6, above, and 1V. C (à) (e| a (D, in the present volume, pp: 341-2, below. 
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74 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
marches of the Empire in annual raids, they never secured a per- 
manent foot-hold upon the Anatolian Plateau. On the other hand, 
when the Saljüqs were driven out of their advanced post at Nicaea 
in a.D. 1097 by the combined forces of the East Romans and the 
Latin Crusaders, they retired no farther than to Qóntyah; and they 
their ground in Central Anatolia for a full hun- 


had exhausted themselves in a long and bitter struggle for the more 
spectacular prizes of Constantinople and Salonica, And thus the 
feat of statesmanship by which one of these ‘successor-states’— 
the Ottoman Turkish principality of Sultin Onii—transformed 
itself, in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, into the uni- 
versal state of the Orthodox Christian World, was made possible 
by the feat of endurance through which, in the twelfth century, 
the Saljüq ‘Turks had held their ground at Qöniyah." 

How was it that the Saljüqs were able to hold out in Central 
Anatolia when they were so easily driven out of Nicaea and 
Smyrna? An explanation is suggested by the fact that the area 
which the East Roman Power failed to recapture from the Saljüqs 
in the twelfth century substantially coincides with the area which 
had been afflicted with the malady of economic distress and social 
discontent during the tenth and eleventh centuries, before the Sal- 
jigs arrived on the scene. Though the social history of this region 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century is exceedingly obscure, 
and has to be reconstructed—in the almost total absence of con- 
temporary evidence—by 2 comparison of the previous with the 
subsequent conditions, we may conjecture, with some assurance, 
that the strength of the Saljüqs in Central Anatolia lay in the sup- 
port, or at least the passive acquiescence, of the local peasantry. In 
this region the social effect of the Saljüq conquest had been to re- 
lease the peasantry from the grievous service of the local landlords 
and the heavy yoke of the Government at Constantinople as repre- 
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sented by the recruiting-sergeant and the tax-collector. How could 
they pray for the restoration of an Orthodox Emperor whose little 
finger would be thicker than the loins of the Turkish unbeliever?! 
‘And why, now that they were relieved of the incubus of the land- 
lords and the officals and the bishops, should they continue to 
practise the Orthodox rite or to cultivate the Greek language? 
From the twelfth century of the Christian Era onwards the 
dox Christian peasantry of Central Anatolia turned Muslim en 
masse; and even the minority that remained true to their hereditary 
faith turned Turk in language. 

"The descendants of these Central Anatolian Orthodox Christians 
who survived in their native region, under the name of Qāramānli, 
until the wholesale compulsory exchange of minorities between 


living language into another.* ue 
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a domestic conflict in the tenth century of the Christian Era 
and not by Latin and Turkish assaults which only began in the 
course of the eleventh century. A fortiori we may dismiss the idea 
that the breakdown could have been caused by the rudimentary 
and abortive religious propaganda and barbarian Völkerwanderung 
which we have detected, where we should expect a priori to find 
them, irr the last agonies of an Ottoman Empire which was the 
Orthodox Christian universal state. 


2. The Triumph of an Alien Civilization? 

We may next ask ourselves why these movements were abortive 
in the Ottoman Empire, in contrast to the historic ‘triumph of Bar- 
bariem and Religion’ in the Roman Empire and in the Empire of 
Se and AL and in the Minoan ‘halassocracy and in the 
Sinic universal state. The answer to this question is not far to seek. 
If the Orthodox Christian World had been breaking up in vacuo, 
out of touch with any other living civilization of superior vitality, 
there can be little doubt that, in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, the former territories of the Ottoman 
Empire would all have been parcelled out into 'successor-states" 
established by war-bands of barbarian intruders from the fringes. 
In the first stages of the break-up of the Roman Empire, at the turn. 
of the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era, there were 
incidents which are exactly analogous to the occupation of the 
Morea, from A.D. 1769 to A.D. 1779, by Albanian foederati who had 
been called in by the Ottoman Government to drive out the Rus- 
sians, and to the gobamsng ‘eagerness of the Muslim Slavs of 
Old Serbia and the the North Albanian highlands to 
Qe in Khushi Paes expedition against ‘Ali of Yánnina in 
A.D. 1821 and to take direct action against the Orthodox Christian 
ra‘tyeh within their reach in reprisal for the insurrection of the 
Maniots against the Padishah in the same year If we pursue 
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nians masters of Rumili and Egypt and the Kurds masters of Ana- 
tolia and the Wahhabis masters of Syria and ‘Iriq? The answer is 
that the mighty march of an irresistibly expanding Western Civili- 
zation was treading hard upon these ephemeral barbarians’ heels. 
meee of Westernization',! and not ‘the sere ot ee 


in the act of reorganizing itself on a basis of nationalism at this 
time. 

In some cases an incipient barbarian 'successor-state' trans- 
formed itself directly (though not without painful and dangerous. 
convulsions) into one of these new-fangled national states on a 
We 


men Sithe Shomi in A.D. 1804, and the national state of Greece 
arose likewise out of the insurrection of the barbarian Greek high- 
anders of the Mani in a.D. 1821.3 On the other hand the barbar- 
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78 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
the timely employment of a new-fangled military equipment and 
organization and method which these two great Ottoman "Wester- 
nizers’ had borrowed at the eleventh hour from Napoleonic France 
and from post-Napoleonic Prussia. To-day, when a hundred 
years have passed since Mahmüd and Mehmed ‘Ali completed 
their work of ‘pacification’, there is once more a Wahhabi Empire 
in the Arabian Peninsula;! but the n: King of the Najd and 
the Hijaz has no t pr acquiring the crowns of Ir 
And Syria Ta the meantime the Kurds ave fred atl wore tad 
the Albanians; for to-day the whole of Kurdistan is partitioned 
between the three national states of Turkey and ‘rig and Persia; 
and the barbarians who were potential successors of the ‘Osmanlis 
in the mastery of Asia Minor a century ago are now not even the 
masters in their own house. 

‘Thus, in the history of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, in 
which the Pax Ottomanica was the last act but one, the last act of 
all has been, not ‘the triumph of Barbarism and Religion,’ but the 
triumph of an alien civilization which has been swallowing the 
moribund society whole and has been incorporating its fabric into 
its own social tissue. 

We have stumbled, here, upon an alternative way in which a 
moribund civilization may finally lose its identity. "The triumph 
of Barbarism and Religion’ means that the moribund civilization 
has been thrown upon the scrap-heag by an iconoclastic revolt on 
the part of its own external and internal proletariat, in order that 
one or other of these insurgents may obtain a free field for bringing 
a new civilization to birth. In this event, the older society duly 
passes away— 

cedit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas. 

semperi— 
yet in a sense it still lives on vicariously, in the younger civiliza- 
tion's life, through the relation which we have learnt to call ‘Ap- 
parentation-and-Affliation. In the alternative event, when the 
moribund civilization is not thrown upon the scrap-heap to make 
way for a new representative of the species that stands in a special 
relation to it, but is swallowed and assimilated by some living civili- 
zation which is one of its own contemporaries,‘ the loss of identity 
is manifestly more complete in one sense though less complete in 
another. The communities into which the moribund society is 
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articulated may be spared the extreme agonies of social dissolution ; 
they may be extricated from the body social of the one society and. 
negans into rte of the other without ay absolute break of 

istoric continuity (as the Greek » for le, has re- 
fashioned itself into one of the pire a Westerhized. World 
after having lived for four centuries the life of an Ottoman. millet). 
From another point of view, however, the loss of identity in this 
event will be more complete and not less; for the society that 
passes away through incorporation into another society, and not 
through apparentation and dissolution, preserves—if it does suc- 
ceed in preserving—some continuity in its material fabric at the 
price of forfeiting altogether the power of creation which, in the 
alternative event, it may still exercise vicariously, And creation, 
after all, is a civilization's raison d’être. 

"The instance in which this process of extinction through assimi- 
lation has come to our attention is the last chapter in the history of 
the main body of the Orthodox Christian Society, which has been 
incorporated into the body social of our own Western Civilization 
since the beginning of the break-up of the old Ottoman Empire in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, after 
a preliminary exposure, since about the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, to the radiation of the Western culture. We can 
see at once that, at the present moment, all the other extant civiliza- 
tions are in course of travelling along the same road. This is the 
current history of the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia ;* 
of the Islamic and Hindu societies; and of the far Eastern Society, 
both in its main body in China and in its offshoot in Korea and 
Japan. It is also the history of the three extant arrested societies 
of the Esquimaux and the Nomads and the Polynesians, which are 
all apparently in process of being incorporated into the Western 
body social in so far as the social radiation of the Western Civiliza- 
tion is not destroying them outright. 

We can see, too, that a number of the civilizations that are new 
extinct have lost their identity, in the last chapter of their history, 
in the same way. The process of ‘Westernization’, which began to 
‘overtake Orthodox Christendom in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century of the Christian Era, and the other living non- 
‘Western civilizations about a hundred years later, was brought to 
bear upon the Central American Civilization and the Andean Civi- 
lization in the first and second quarters of the sixteenth century; 
and in both these cases the process now appears to be virtually 

+ For a discussion of the penile alternative interpretations of the Rumen Communist 
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complete. ‘The peoples which were once the creators and propa- 
gators of these two civilizations have not been exterminated or 
evicted, like the barbarians and the savages who once occupied the 
present domains of the United States and Canada. But the physi- 
cal survival of the descendants of the Mayas and the Toltecs and 
the Collas and the Incas attests the fact that they have lost the cul- 
tural birthright which was bequeathed to them by their forebears 
in order to become members of an intrusive alien society in whose 
history they have not so far succeeded in playing any creative part. 

Tn the present Latin-American republics of Peru and Bolivia and 
Ecuador, which are the ‘successor-states’ of the Spanish Viceroy- 
alty of Peru and are therefore, at one remove, the ‘successor-states’ 
of the Empire of the Incas, the ‘Indians’, whatever may be their 
status in constitutional theory, have been so far in fact a submerged 
social stratum—an inferior caste which has played only a passive 
part in the social life of its own Andean homeland since this land 
has been annexed to the domain of Western Christendom. In 
Mexico the ‘Indians’ have been more self-assertive. Since the 
severance of the political connexion between Mexico and Spain in 
A.D. 1821, individual Mexican ‘Indians’ have repeatedly risen to 
the highest positions of political power in the turbulent republican 
'successor-state' of New Spain, as the Spanish Viceroyalty in 
Mexico was officially styled; and since the Revolution of a.D.1910 
there has been a general ferment and upheaval among the Mexican. 
"Indian' masses. In Mexico, however, still more than in China 
(where the contemporary revolution displays the same general 
Character), the movement of revolt DE onction against 
the Civilization of the West but an offensive movement towards it. 
‘The Mexicans have not been seeking to extricate themselves from 
the Western toils in which the civilization of their forebears was 
caught aud bound, four hundred years ago, by Cortes and his 
fellow conquistadores. On the contrary, the Mexicans have been 
seeking in our generation to take a fabulous Western Kingdom of 
Heaven by storm. In their campaigns against the latifundia and 
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against the oil-interests and against the Catholic Church the Mexi- 
can revolutionaries have been attacking the privileges or monopo 
lies of native Mexicans of Spanish descent, and of foreign prelates 
and capitalists, with the object of securing for the "Indian'-de- 
scended masses of the Mexican people that mastery in their own 
national house which has been proclaimed as the inherent right of 
every people in our latter-day Western political gospel of Demo- 


cracy. 

On this showing, we may pronounce that the ci-devant Central 
American Civilization, as well as the ci-devant Andean Civilization, 
has now been completely incorporated into our Western body 
social; and we can point to other ci-devant civilizations which have 
been incorporated into other bodies social with comparable com- 
pleteness in other times and places. The Babylonic Society, for 
example, merged its identity in the Syriac body social in the last 
century B.C., after its hold upon its own cultural tradition had been 
weakened by the attraction of Hellenism; and the disintegrating 
effect of the radiation of the Hellenic culture likewise prepared the 
way for the absorption of the Egyptiac Society into the same Syriac 
body social in the course of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries 
of the Christian Era. This Syriac assimilation of the Egyptiac 
Society—the longest lived and most firmly compacted and most 
organically unified and most individually accentuated civilization 
thathas ever yet been seen—is perhaps the mostextraordinary featof 
social assimilation that has been achieved to our knowledge so far. 

If we now glance again at the group of living civilizations that 
are in process of being assimilated by our own Western Civilization 
at the present time, we shall observe that the process is proceeding 
at different paces on different planes. 

On the economic plane every one of these societies nas been 
caught in the network of relations which our modern Western In- 
dustrialism has cast over all the habitable lands and navigable seas 
on the face of the planet.! On the political plane, again, the children 
of all these apparently moribund civilizations have been seg 
admission to membership in the Western comity of states thro 
various doors. In the main body of Orthodox Christendom the 
‘successor-states’ of the Ottoman Empire have been transforming 
themselves, as we have seen, into national states on our latter-day 
Western pattern; and the peoples of the Islamic World seem now 
to be inclined likewise to part company with one another on their 
way towards the Western political fold, and to pursue their identi- 
cal objective, in the prevalent Western manner, along separate 
national paths. The Pan-Islamic dream of a restoration of the 

1 On this point we I. B Gi), vol. i, p 3, abore. 
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pristine political unity of the Islamic World® has been shattered 
by the conversion of the Arabic-speaking Muslim peoples to 
‘Nationalism*—a conversion which was proclaimed in a sensational 
manner in A.D. 1916 when the Hishimi Sharif of Mecca rose in 
insurrection against the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph and joined forces 
with Christian states against whom the Caliph was then engaged in 
2 life-and-death struggle for the preservation of the empire which 
was the basis of his temporal power.) "Thus both the Islamic World 
and the main body of Orthodox Christendom are entering the 
Western fold with politically divided forces. On the other hand 
the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia and the offshoot 
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LOSS OF COMMAND OVER THE ENVIRONMENT? 83 
they were each in possession (Russia under the Muscovite Tsar- 
dom and Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate) at the time when 
they each first began to feel the impact of the West. Finally, the 
Hindu Society, which now enjoys a precarious political unity under 
E reel Raj, and the m. body of the Far Eastern Society, 
which is clinging to a vestige of political unity under the flag of the 
Chinese Republic, are bot tying to emulate the feat, which Japan 
and Russia have accomplished under more favourable conditions, 
of becoming full-fledged members of the Western comity of states 
without paying the price of political disruption. 

Tt will be seen that, while there is perhaps a greater diversity in 
the process of Westernization on the political plane than on the 
economic plane, the political as well as the economic Westerniza- 
tion of all the living non-Western civilizations is now in full swing. 
On the cultural plane, on the other hand, there is no uniform 
corresponding tendency. Inthe main body of Orthodox Christe- 
dom the former ra'tyeh of the Ottoman Empire—Greeks, Serbs, 
Rumans, and Bulgars—appear to have welcomed the prospect of 
cultural as well as political and economic Westernization with open 
arms; and the epigoni of their former lords and masters the 
Ottoman Turks have latterly followed their example, But these 
cases seem to be exceptional. ‘The Arabs and Persians and Hindus 
and Chinese, and even the Japanese, are accepting our Western 
culture with conscious mental and moral reservations as far as they 
are accepting it at all; and they are all manifestly on the look-out 
for some form of social compromise which will allow them to par- 
ticipate in the economic and political systems of the West without 
ceasing to possess their own non-Western souls.t As for the Rus- 
sians, they have passed right out of the phase of cultural Westerniza- 
tion, through which the Balkan peoples are passing to-day, and have 
now moved on into a cultural reaction against the West, of which 
an early symptom can be detected in one aspect of the Slavophil 
Movement and a later manifestation in one aspect of Communism.* 

On this showing, the present tendency towards the Westerniza- 
tion of the World may prove to be neither so far advanced nor so 
well assured of ultimate success as it would appear to be at first 
sight. On the other hand the four cases of the Central American 
and Andean and Egyptiac and Babylonic civilizations are sufficient 
to show that the loss of identity through assimilation can be just 
as complete and just as definitive as the alternative process of 
‘Apparentation-and-Dissolution in which the Hellenic und Indic 
and Sinic and Minoan and Sumeric societies have met their ends. 


+ ‘This point has been touched upon already in I B (i 
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We have next to observe that when we find the last chapter in 
the decline and fall of a broken-down civilization taking the form. 
of the triumph of an alien civilization, we are no nearer to having 
discovered the cause of the original breakdown than in the alterna- 
tive case, which we have examined already, where the last chapter 
takes the form of ‘the triumph of Barbarism and Religion’. In this 
case, as in that, the loss of identity is the final outconie of a long 
decline; and this decline has to be traced back to its distant begin- 
ning in order to arrive at the original breakdown which it is our 
object to explain. 

We have seen, for example, that the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom did not lose its identity through absorption into the 
body social of the Western Civilization until the Orthodox Chris- 
tian universal state had run out into an interregnum. The peoples of. 
the Ottoman Empire did not succumb completely to Westerniza- 
tion until after they had experienced the rudiments of a barbarian 
Völkerwanderung; and even the beginnings of the Westernization 
of the Greeks and Serbs only date from the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, while the Westernization of the Ottoman 
Turks did not begin until about a hundred years later. These dates 
are very late in the history of a decline which goes back, as we have 
observed, to the great Bulgaro-Roman War of A.D. 977-1019. 

"There are still longer intervals between the. breakdowns 
of the Egyptiac Civilization, and of the mai; ly of the Far 
Eastern Civilization in China, and the respective dates at which 
the Egyptiac Society lost its identity through conversion to Chris- 
tianity and at which the Far Eastern Society began to be penetrated 
by our Western social radiation. For both these civilizations not only 
broke down and passed through a ‘Time of Troubles’ and entered 
into a universal state before the alien influence began to work upon 
them; in both cases, the universal state phase was drawn out to un- 
usual lengths. 

‘The breakdown of the Egyptiac Civilization may be equated 
approximately with the transition from the Fifth Dynasty to the 
Sixth Dynasty, circa 2424 2.C,! when the sins of the Pyramid- 
Builders were visited upon their cuccessors and the top-heavy 
political structure of ‘the Old Kingdom’ collapsed.* The Egyptiac 
“Time of Troubles’ may be equated with the following ‘Feudal Age’, 
when the Egyptiac World broke up into a multiplicity of decadent 
local principalities which reproduced (with the melancholy differ- 
ence between autumn and spring) the situation that had existed in 
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the Egyptiac World a thousand years earlier, before the establish- 
ment of the United Kingdom. The Egyptiac universal state was 
founded circa 2070/2060 B.C. under that sovereign of the Eleventh 
Dynasty who commemorated his achievement by styling himself 
‘the Uniter of the Two Lands’;! ana this ‘Middle Empire’, after 
giving the Egyptiac Society the ‘Indian Summer’ of the Twelfth 
‘Dynasty, eventually passed out into an interregnum in which ‘the 
triumph of Barbarism’ was celebrated by the invasion of the Hyk- 
sos. At this stage, however, Egyptiac history took a peculiar turn; 
for, instead of going into dissolution and thereby making way for 
a new society to come to birth, the Egyptiac Society obstinately 
refused to give up the ghost. It was the Hyksos who had to make 
way for a resurrection of the defunct Egyptiac Society in the 
mummy-case of a restored universal state, the so-called ‘New 
Empire’? And even then, when ‘the New Empire’ had run its 
course like ‘the Middle Empire’ before it, the dried and withered 
mummy of the Egyptiac body social still grimly held together. 
“The New Empire’ expended its last ounce of strength on the tour 
de force of frustrating ‘the triumph of Barbarism’ for a second time 
when the Egyptiac World was in danger of being overwhelmed by 
the back-wash of the post-Minoan Vólkerwanderung at the turn of 
the thirteenth and twelfth centuries n.c.’ Thereafter the Egyptiac 
Society lingered on for some fifteen centuries longer in a state of 
Jow but tenacious vitality. Successive alien conquerors—Assyrians 
and Achaemenidae—were evicted in turn, like the Hyksos before 
them, by the sudden uncanny uprising of a prostrate body which 
the intruders had taken for a corpse; and the same ignominious 
fate would unquestionably have overtaken the Ptolemiest if the 
Roman Emperors had not stepped into their shoes and held Egypt 
down with an iron hand until the powerful solvent of Hellenism 
had had time to do its disintegrating work. It was only after this 
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86 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
alloy was progressively purged away by the reconversion of the 
Egyptians, Aret from Prinitive Christianity to Monophysitism, and 
eventually from Monophysitism to Islam (save for a residual Coptic 
minority). This last stage in the purge was only completed in the 
course of the post-Syriac interregnum circa A.D. 975-1275; and thus 
the final absorption of the Egyptiac Society into the Syriac body 
social was separated in time from the original breakdown of the Egyp- 
tiac Civilization by an interval of more than three thousand years. 
"The interval between the breakdown of the Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion in China and the beginning of the present intensive process 
of Westernization is not of the same order of magnitude; but the 
intervening course of Far Eastern history in China is not unlike 
the period-of Egyptiac history which we have just surveyed. The 
breakdown of the Far Eastern Civilization in China may be equated 
with the decay of the T'ang Dynasty in the last quarter of the 
ninth century of the Christian Era; and the subsequent "Time of 
‘Troubles’—which was occupied, but not caused, by the progres- 
sive encroachments of the Khitan Nomad and the Kin highlander 
Power upon Chinese soil'—was brought to an end in A.D. 1280. 
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when the Mongol supplanters and successors of the Kin completed 
the barbarian conquest of China and thereby brought her some 
tardy alleviation of the sufferings which the Mongols’ predecessors 
had inflicted and which the Mongols themselves had a vated in 
bringing them to a climax.t The Pax Mongolica which was effec- 
tively imposed upon China by Qubilay Khan promised to endow 
China with her universal state; but the Chinese were unwilling 
to receive even this benefit at barbarian hands. Within less than 
a hundred years the Mongols were evicted by the Ming? as, in 
a comparable chapter of Egyptiac history, the Hyksos were evicted 
by the founders of ‘the New Empire’, The Ming in China, like the 
Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt, stood for a purist reaction against 
the indignity of barbarian domination and the taint of barbarian 
manners; but their strength was insufficient for their task; and the 
Pax Mongolica, which the Ming had managed to destroy but never 
quite effectively to replace, was eventually restored by the Mongols’ 
fellow barbarians the Manchus, who conquered the whole of China 
in the course of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, as 
the Mongols had conquered it four hundred years earlier. This 
was the long history, in China, of the Far Eastern decline and fall. 
On the other hand it was only in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era, in the later days of the Ming, that the contact of 
China with the modern Western World began;? and it was only in 
the nineteenth century, in the later days of the Manchus, that the 

resent Western pressure upon China began to be seriously felt. 
The Sino-British ‘Opium War’ of A.D. 1840-2, in which ‘the South 
Sea Barbarians’ brutally battered down the Middle Kingdom's 
long-closed gates, was separated by a span of 962 years from the 
sack of the great port of Khünfü*—by Chinese hands—in a.D. 878; 
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88 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
and that great disaster, which put an end to the China trade of the. 
Arab and Persian subjects of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, had beenone of 
the outstanding events in the suicidal Chinese civil war which had ac- 
companied the collapse of the T'ang Dynasty and had inaugurated 
the decline and fall, in China, of the Far Eastern Civilizati 
In the histories of the decline of the Far Eastern Civilization 
in Japan and the decline of the Orthodox Christian Civilization 
in Russia the current of Westernization gained the mastery at 
an earlier stage; for the Tokugawa Shogunate and the Romanov 
"Teardom, which the Japanese authors of the Meiji Revolution and 
the Russian Tsar Peter the Great set thensselves, respectively, to 
transform into national states members of the Western comity 
of nations, were both of them universal states which had not yet 
patted over into interregna and had not been drawn out to unusual 
ngths, but were still well within the normal term. The founda- 
tion of the universal state in Japan, which was the cumulative 
achievement of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi and Ieyasu, may be 
dated at about the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of the Christian Era. ‘The foundation of the universal state in 
Russia may be equated with the union between Muscovy and Nov- 
gorod—the two principal members of the previous plurality of 
jal Russian states—in A.D. 1478. It will be seen that the 
japanese universal state had been in existence for rather less 
than 300, and the Russian for rather more than 200, years by the 
respective dates at which the great Ja and the great Russian. 
Nie ehh qe pt opened te pe 
In these two cases there will perhaps be little inclination to 
suggest that the incorporation of Russia and of Japan into the 
Society of the West, which was achieved by Peter and by his Japan- 
ese counterparts, is to be ied as the cause of the breakdown 
of the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia and of the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan. So far from that, these achievements 
of Russian and Japanese statesmanship were so remarkably su 
cessful—at least on a short view—that many observers may be i 
clined rather to take them as evidence that the societies which 
deliberately put themselves through this radical metamorphosis, 
and which came through it—at any rate, for the moment—without 
mishap, must still have been in the full élan of life and growth. 
‘The Russian reaction in the seventeenth century and the Japanese 
reaction in the nineteenth century to the impact of the West cer- 
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tainly appear to display a command of the situation and a mastery 
over events which stand out in contrast to the ineffectiveness of the 
‘ is and the Hindus and the Chinese and the Aztecs and the 
Incas in dealing with an identical challenge. 

Instead of waiting heedlessly and passively for an expanding and 
aggressive West to breach their walls and stave in their doors and 
take possession of their house and refurnish it throughout accord- 
ing to a Western taste without consulting the native owners and 
occupiers, the Russians and the Japanese not only divined, at an 
early stage, the seriousness of the Western challenge and the 
severity of the penalties which they would incur if they failed to 
respond to it; they also took action in good time in order to meet 
the trouble half-way; and this combination of prescience with 
resoluteness won conspicuous rewards, Instead of undergoing a 
process of compulsory ‘Westernization’ at the hands of Swedish or 
German or Spanish or American intruders, the Russians and the 
Japanese were able to carry their social metamorphosis through with 
their own hands because they submitted themselves to it voluntarily 
and deliberately; and, instead of being socially submerged like the 
Central American and Andean peoples, or being politically sub- 
jected to the rule of a Western Power like the Hindus and Muslims 
in India, or being forced to pay for their political ‘Westernization’ by 
the sacrifice of their political unity like the Muslim and Orthodox 
peoples of the Ottoman Empire, they succeeded in preserving their 
existing unitary commonwealth. Without any break of political 
continuity they respectively transformed the Romanov Tsardom 
and the Tokugawa Shogunate from ‘hermit kingdoms’ which each 
embraced the whole of its ‘short and narrow-vergéd’ universe into 
members of a Western comity of states with the calibre and the 
standing of Great Powers which were able at once to play an active 

in the international lie of the Great Society ofthe day. 

No doubt the later history of Russia, who entered upon the path 
of "Westernization' some two hundred years earlier than Japan and 
who has therefore had that much time longer to experience the 
consequence, will make cautious observers chary of pronouncing 
prematurely that the Russian experiment of ‘Westernization’ has 
justified Peter's policy in the long run; and in Japan, likewise, the 
turn of events in our generation suggests that the second phase in 
the history of the Japanese experiment may pass less smoothly than 
the first. The Solonian maxim respice finem? is eminently applicable 
to both the Russian and the Japanese enterprises; and, if these enter- 
prises do come to grief unmistakably in the end, there will assuredly 
be some apologists who will maintain that all was well with Japan 

* Herodotus, Book T, chap. 33- 
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and with Russia until our Western Society crossed their paths, and 
that in spite of their gallant first attempts to hold their own aginst 
the formidable Western intruder by borrowing his weapons and 
paying him in his own coin, the encounter has been fatal to both 
these non-Western societies after all. 

This hypothetical future apologia, however, can be refuted in 
advance, here and now. by an examination of Russian and Japanese 
history in the periods preceding the voluntary 'self-Westerniza- 
tion’ of Russia and of Japan respectively. 

At this earlier stage, again, we shall admire the handling of ‘the 
Western Question’ by Russian and Japanese statesmanship; for, 
before either the Russians or the Japanese were able to secure 
leisure and elbow-room for "Westernizing" their life on their own 
initiative, they each had to meet and repulse a Western attempt to 
bring them under Western domination—as the Central Americans 
and Andeans and Hindus and Chinese have actually been domi- 
nated by divers Western aggressors in divers degrees. For the 
first establishment of relations with the modern Western World, 
which occurred in Russian and in Japanese history almost con- 
temporaneously, about the middle of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era, was followed in both cases—again almost contem- 
poraneously, in the early years of the seventeenth century—by a 
serious threat of Western conquest. 

In the Russian case the impact of the West took the crude rorm 
of a regular military invasion of Russia, and a temporary occupa- 
tion of Moscow, which was at that time the capital of the Russian 
universal state, by the forces of Russia's Western next-door neigh- 
bour, the United Kingdom of Poland-Lithuania, on the pretext of 
supporting a pretender to the Russian Imperial throne, the no- 
torious ‘False Dmitri’. In the Japanese case the impact took the 
more ethereal form of the conversion of several hundreds of thou- 
sands of Japanese souls to Catholicism by Portuguese and Spanish 
missionaries. Yet this peaceful conquest of Japanese hearts and 
minds by a Western religious propaganda was fraught with poten- 
tial dangers for the Japanese body social and even for the Japanese 
body politic; for although these converts were numerically an in- 
considerable minority of the total population of Japan, they were 
strong in enthusiasm and in organization and in the social vitality 
of the alien way of life which they had adopted; and it would not 
have been a forlorn hope if this minority had attempted to make 
itself master of Japan with the military backing of the temporarily 
united kingdoms of Spain and Portugal? Thus Japan as well as 
M an iir 
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Russia was seriously threatened with being overtaken in the seven- 
teenth century by the fate which had actually overtaken Mexico 
and Peru at Spanish hands in the sixteenth century and which was 
subsequently to overtake India in the nineteenth century at the 
hands of the English. But both Japanese and Russian history was 
given a different turn by the effective action of the Russians and the 
Japanese themselves. ‘The Russians drove out the Poles by a spon- 
taneous national uprising," while the Japanese exorcized “the White 
Peril’ by expelling all resident Western missionaries and merchants, 
forbidding Westerners to set foot on Japanese soil in future under 
pain of death; and exterminating the native Japanese Catholic 
‘community by a ruthless persecution. Having thus rid themselves 
momentarily of ‘the Western Question’, both the Japanese and the 
Russians imagined at first that they had merely to retire into their 
own shells in order to ‘live happily ever after’. Time showed, how- 
ever, that, after all, they had not finally disposed of ‘the Western 
Question” by these tactics of self-isolation; and it was this subse- 
quent discovery that eventually led the Russians and the Japanese 
in turn to continue the pursuit of their perpetual aim by a com- 
plete reversal of their policy, and to hold their own still, against a 
renewed and redoubled pressure from the West, by transforming 
their polities deliberately from archaistic ‘hermit kingdoms’ into 
"Westernized' Great Powers. 

‘Thus the Russians and the Japanese prove to have handled ‘the 
Western Question" as ably in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
‘teenth centuries of our Era as they have handled it since, under 
altered conditions, down to the beginning of the chapter which is 
now in progress. And yet there are unmistakable indications that, 
before ever the first Portuguese ship sailed into Nagasaki, or the 


first English ship into Arc both the Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion in Japan and the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia had 
already broken down. 


In Russian history the true "Time of Troubles', in the sense in. 
which that term is used in this Study, is not the bout of anarchy in 
the early years of the seventeenth century for which the term has. 
been coined by the Russians themselves. The so-called Russian 
"Time of Troubles’ in the early seventeenth century was an in- 
terlude between the first and the second phase of the Russian 
universal state, corresponding to the bout of anarchy in the Hel- 
lenic World, in the middle of the third century, which intervened 
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between the Pax Augusta and the Pax Diocletiana.! "The chapter 
of Russian history which corresponds to the chapter of Hellenic 
history between the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War 
and the Battle of Actium, and which therefore represents the 
Russian "Time of Troubles’ in our sense, is the time of adversity 
which preceded the foundation of the Russian universal state 
through the union of Novgorod with Muscovy in A.D. 14782 On 
the same showing, the true “Time of Troubles’ in Japanese history 
is represented by the so-called Kamakura and Ashikaga perioda of 
feudal anarchy and civil war which preceded the disciplinary 
unificatoty and pacificatory work of Nobunaga and Hi eel and 
Ieyasu; and the combined span of these two periods extends, ac- 
cording to the conventional dates, from A.D. 1184 to A.D. 1597. 
If these identifications of the true Japanese and the true Russian 
“Time of Troubles’ are accepted, we have to lay our fingers on their 
respective origins and to trace each of them to some pre-Western 
cause; and a Russian apologist for the decline and fall of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Christian Civilization will have his explanation on 
the tip of his tongue. He will remind us that, in our ‘philosophy of 
history’, the foundation of a universal state represents a social rally, 
in which the process of social disintegration is temporarily arrested, 
and then he will point out that the union of Ni with Mus- 
covy in A.D. 1478, which we have taken as the foundation of the 
Russian universal state, was accompanied by the final liberation of 
Russia from the alien yoke of the Eurasian Nomad horde whose 
head-quarters were at the Saray on the Lower Volga. Is not the 
Russian rally in the last quarter of the fifteenth century to be attri- 
buted to the liberation of the Russian Orthodox Christendom from 
‘the Tatars’ rather than to the mere union of Russian forces which 
made this liberation possible? And, if so, then is not the break- 
down of the Russian Orthodox Christendom, which precipitated 
the "Time of Troubles’, to be identified with the devastating inva- 
sion of Russia by Chingis Khan’s grandson Batu in A.D. 1238—the 
catastrophe which originally fastened the ‘Tatar’ yoke upon Russia's. 
neck? Have we not found the cause of the breakdown here, and 
found it in a blow which was delivered by an external human 
force : 
‘This is certainly a commonly accepted explanation of the break- 
down of the Russian Orthodox Civilization in ‘the 
Middle Ages’; but before we concur in condemning the Mongols 
1 See I. C Ç) (a), vol. i, p. $3, footnote 2, above, and V. C (i) (8), vol. vi, p. 311, 
2 For the structure of the Russian "Time of Troubles’ see further V. C (ii) (B), vol. 
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the structure of the Japanese "Time of Troubles! see further V. C (i) (6), vol. 
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to be the villains of the piece in a Russian historical melodrama, 
we must be sure that we are not assigning them a more important 
as well as a more criminal role than they deserve. These Mongols, 
after all, were the brothers of the Mongols whom we have already 
encountered in the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in China; 
and they were thecousinsof the Khitan and Kin who were the Mon- 
gols’ ers on Chinese soil, and of the Saljūqs and ‘Osmanlis 
who played corresponding parts in the history of the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom. In each of these other cases we have had to 
deal with determined attempts to turn the Eurasian Nomad inva- 
ders into scapegoats, and in each case we have come to the conclu- 
sion that these attempts are unjustified. Our verdict has been that 
the Orthodox Christian Society in Anatolia and the Balkans dealt 
itself a suicidal blow in the great Bulgaro-Roman War of A.D. 977- 
1019, before ever the Saljüqs made their first raid across the Asiatic 
frontiers of the East Roman Empire, and that the Far Eastern 
Society in China did itself an equally mortal injury in the great 
anarchy of A.D. 875-960, before ever the Khitan crossed the Great 
Wall: Is it not possible that in Russia, likewise, the Orthodox 
Christian Society may have already brought about its own break- 
down by its own act, before ever the Mongols crossed the Volga 
in A.D, 1238? 

"To put this last question aside for a moment, we can pronounce 
at once that the eruption of the Mongols was not the cause of the 
breakdown of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan; for the great 
Mongol invasion of Japan in A.D. 1281: was such an ignominious 
failure that it was never. ; and the Japanese feat of driving. 
into the sea the hitherto invincible conquerors of the Continent 
must have been as stimulating a triumph as the Athenians' victory 
over the Persians at Marathon, 

"To what are we to attribute this Japanese triumph over a Power 
which shattered every other adversary that it encountered, with the 
single exception of the Egyptian Mamlüks? No doubt the Japan- 
ese benefited by their insularity ; for the Mongols were as much out 
of their element on the sea as they were at home on the Steppe; and 
they cannot have been at their best in a fiercely contested 
operation in which their wonderful light cavalry had to fight as an 
awkward squad of horse-marines. In this amphibious warfare the 
Japanese long-bowmen were at a still greater advantage over their 
opponents than the English bowmen were at Crécy or Poictiers. 


: chapter, pp. 72-6, and the present chapter, pp. 87-8, above. 
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Yet when we have allowed for these points of military technique, 
we shall have to admit that they must have been of less importance 
than the psychological forces. For the Mongol horsemen who had 
penetrated the Russian forests and had stormed the strongholds of 
‘the Old Man of the Mountain’ in the fastnesses of the Elbrüz 
might have subdued the Japanese Archipelago by the sheer terror 
of their name if they had not met their military match in their 
Ju opponents. 1 
e fundamental reason why the Japanese beat the Mongols in 
A.D. 1281 was that, in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, the 
Japanese were as fine soldiers as the Mongols themselves; and the 
school in which these Japanese warriors had been trained was 
the school of fratricidal warfare. It was in the course of a hundred 
years of suicidal struggles with one another on their native soil that. 
the Japanese had acquired the prowess to which the Mongol in- 
vaders now succumbed; and it follows that even if, in A.D. 1281, the 
fortune of war had inclined the other way and if Japan had then 
been added to the tale of Mongol conquests, the breakdown of the 
Far Eastern Society in Japan would still have to be traced back to 
‘some earlier event of a domestic order. As a matter of fact, we 
have already had occasion to notice, in another connexion," what 
was the origin of this Japanese fratricidal warfare which had been 
rife for the best part of a century before the Mongols challenged 
the Japanese to combat, and which was to continue for more than 
three centuries longer after that, until it attained its culmination in 
the time of Hideyoshi and its close in the time of Ieyasu, The 
fratricidal warfare which marked the Japanese "Time of Troubles’ 
began towards the end of the twelfth century of the Christian Era 
when the Japanese feudal nobility which had come into existence 
in the backwoods, in the slow and arduous process of enlarging the 
borders of the Far Eastern Society in Japan at the expense of the 
barbarian Aim, eventually faced about towards the home front and 
asserted the ascendency of this new military Japanese Society in 
the Kwanto over the old civil pedem n deren The 
disaster which accounts for the breakdown of the Far Eastern Civili- 
zation in Japan is the protracted military revolution which over- 
threw the régime of ‘the Cloistered Emperors’ and inaugurated the 
beginning of the feudal anarchy between a.D. 1156 and A.D. 1185;* 
and these fatal strokes were not the work of any foreign hand. 
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‘This reading of Japanese history suggests an answer to our 
question concerning the cause and the date of the breakdown of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia; for in this chapter, as 
in others, the histories of Russia and Japan are analogous, as we 
have noticed in the earlier passage of this Study which has just been 
referred to.* It is true that the thirteenth-century Russians, unlike 
the contemporary Japanese, were no match for the Mongol in- 
vaders. They went pes before them in as lamentable a débâcle 
as the Khwarizmians or the Hungarians. Yet, notwithstanding 
this difference of outcome, the antecedent history of Russia had 
been following a Japanese course. For more than a hundred years 
before the Mongols’ advent the Orthodox Christendom in Russia 
had been partitioned politictlly intoa plurality of contending states; 
and the militarism which the parochial Russian princes had learnt 
to exercise against each other had been acquired in the backwoods 
of the north-east, where the frontier warfare in which the Russian 
pioneers were gradually enlarging the borders of the Russian 
World at the expense of the forest Finns effaced the social effects 
of the exotic Orthodox Christian culture from Constantinople 
which had been transplanted, at the close of the tenth century, to 
the original centre of the Russian Power at Kiev. In this chapter 
of Russian history Kiev in the Dniepr Basin corresponds, as we 
have seen, to Kyoto in Yamato, while Vladimir and the other new 
outposts of the Russian Society in the basins of the Volga and the 
Arctic Dvina correspond to the new frontier fiefs of the Japanese 
Empire in the Kwanto. In Russian history, as in Japanese, a time 
came at which the political supremacy passed to the warlike and 
barbaric marches from the relatively urbane and pacific interior; 
and in Russian history, again, this shift of the centre of gravity was 
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accompanied by a breakdown of the transplanted civilization, 
which was unable to stand the aggravation of an alien social climate 
that was distinctly adverse even at its mildest. In the Russian 
case there is no definite event, like the Japanese revolutions of A.D. 
1156-85, to mark the breakdown; but the change in the Russian 
situation which brought the breakdown with it was taking place 
approximately at, or towards, the turn of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian Era, and its completion was openly 
recognized in a.D. 1157, when Vladimir, in the Volga Basin, sup- 
planted Kiev as the seat of the (now no more than titular) prince- 
suzerain of All the Russias.* The Russian ‘Time of ‘Troubles’, in 
our sense of the term, was thus in full swing by the time when Batu 
appeared on the scene to take advantage of it; and ‘the beginning 
of evils’ in Russia was the work, not of Mongol, but of Russian 
hands. 

Tn the histories of the declines and falls of the Hindu and Andean 
and Babylonic civilizations the process of assimilation into the 
tissues of an alien body social supervened, as in the cases of Japan 
and Russia, when the declining societies were in their universal 
states and before these universal states had reached the normal term 
of their existence. In these other three cases, however, the process 
took a more catastrophic turn; for the statesmen of the declining 
societies did not remain masters ofthe situation even to the extent 
of being able to accomplish their own social metamorphosis on 
their own initiative; and they did not succeed in preserving their 
universal states, as the Russians preserved the Romanov Empire 
and the Japanese preserved the Tokugawa SI te, by trans- 
forming them into states members of an alien political comity. In 
all three cases the declining society suffered an alien military con- 
quest, and the universal state in which it had previously been em- 
bodied was superseded by a new polity which was imposed by the 
ota Hindu histo h alien polity, imposed by 

indu history one such alien polity, im; conquest, 
has been the British Rāj; and the brief century of this British Raj 
may still shine in retrospect with the serene beauty of an ‘Indian 
Summer'—and this perhaps even in Indian eyes. For the British 
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Raj was only founded after the antecedent universal state of the 
Hindu World had broken down into an anarchy which has made 
ee ene of the ee ad as etila e ia 
Hindu history as the third century was in the history of the Roman 
Empire. It was this post-Mughal anarchy, and not the Pax Mogul- 
ica which preceded it, that the British conquest of India swept 
away by force. The Pax Britannica, which the British conquerors 
then imposed, has been more effective, more pervasive, and, in 
Western eyes at any rate, more beneficent than the peace which 
had been imposed, two centuries earlier, by Akbar (imperabat 
A.D. 1556-1605); and if the British and the Mughal régimes in 
India are to be compared, it cannot be argued that, even if the 
British régime is superior in practical achievement, the Mughal 
régime is morally more admirable in virtue of being a native pro- 
duct; for the founders of the Mughal Raj were as utterly alien as 
- the founders of the British Raj were from the native social order 
of Hinduism; and a Babur, cast away in Hindustan through the 
fortunes of war in Central Asia, was just as homesick for the tem- 
perate clime of his native Farghüni as any English sojourner in 
India has ever been for Kentish hop-felds or for Yorkshire moors. 
On this point the Mughal Rj can have no greater sentimental 
appeal than the British Raj to an unprejudiced Hindu and 
Ithough, nevertheless, a favourable verdict upon the British Raj 
may be almost impossible for a Hindu of our generation to accept 
—particularly when it proceeds from a Western observer's mouth 
—the British Raj, as it passes, may be content to await the verdict 
of History; for the future consensus of enlightened and disin- 
terested opinion seems unlikely to convict the British Raj of re- 
sponsibility for the breakdown of the Hindu Civilization, The 
future historian seems more likely to pronounce that, at a time 
when the Hindu Society was already far advanced in its decline, 
and when the Mughal attempt to provide the Hindu World with a 
universal state had miscarried, the British Raj gave India a political 
unity and efficiency and stability which neither Mughal nor Hindu 
had ever succeeded in giving her; and that, when the assimilation 
of the Hindu Society into the body social of the West was already 
inevitable, and when the only question left open was the way in 
which the metamorphosis was to take lace, the existence of the 
British Raj gave India an opportunity of entering the Great Society 
on the relatively favourable terms which had been secured—by 
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native and not by alien initiative—for Russia and Japan, instead of 
having to undergo the tribulation which the Greeks and the Turks 
and the Chinese had undergone on their thorny paths towards the 
goal of Westernization. 

"The acquittal of the British Raj, however, would not 
imply that the responsibility for the breakdown of the Hindu Civi- 
lization lies on the Hindus’ own heads; for if the overseas British 
invader of India cannot be made to serve as the scapegoat, it may 
still be possible to conscript the overland Turkish invader and to 
casthim, in the Englishman's place, for the scapegoat’s part. Turkish 
‘Akbar, who has perhaps deserved well of Hinduism in endowing 
the Hindu World with a first attempt at a universal state, was 
after all the grandson of Turkish Babur; and Babur was the last of 
a long line of Turkish invaders from Central Asia who had made 
havoc in India from the last quarter of the tenth to the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era! Is this series of 
‘Turkish invasions the cause to which the breakdown of the Hindu 
Civilization is to be ascribed? There can be little doubt that, if the 
English had never made their appearance on the Indian stage or 
were not playing a prominent part on it to-day, the twentieth- 
century Hindu apologist for the decline and fall of Hinduism would 
be as vociferous as the twentieth-century Greek apologist for the 
decline and fall of Orthodox Christendom in denouncing ‘the un- 
speakable Turk’ as the guilty party. 

Manifestly the series of Turkish intruders upon India which 
begins with Mahmüd the destroyer and culminates in Akbar the 
preserver does correspond historically to the series of Turkish in- 
fruders upon Orthodox Christendom which begins with the Saljüq 
raiders in Anatolia and culminates in the Ottoman founders of an 
Orthodox Christian universal state; and both series correspond to 
the succession of Khitan and Kin and Mongols in the history of the 
decline and fall of the Far Eastern Civilization in China. But, in 
the light of our previous findings in regard to thése other cases, 
the very admission of the legitimacy of the historical parallel estab- 
lishes an a priori presumption against the legitimacy of the indict- 
ment of the Turks as the assassins of the Hindu Civilization. We 
have ascertained that the Far Eastern Civilization in China and the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization in Anatolia and in the Balkan 
Peninsula were the victims, not of their respective Eurasian Nomad 
invaders, but of their own fratricidal violence; and we have been 
able to bring foward good evidence of the fatal blows which they 
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had each inflicted upon themselves with their own hands before 
the invaders arrived. If we now turn back to Hindu history with 
these analogies in our minds, we shall find that the plot of the 
Hindu tragedy has followed the same pattern, 

"The effective conquest of the heart of the Hindu World by the 
‘Turks did not take place until the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era (A.D, 1191-1204), when the Turkish 
aggressors broke through the Hindu marches along the line of the 
Jumna and swept right down the Ganges Valley to the coast of 
Bengal. It is this far-reaching and long-enduring Turkish occupa- 
tion of Hindustan that corresponds to the Hellenic conquest of the 
same region by the Greek princes of Bactria during the first half of 
the second century ».c. The raids of Sebuktegin and Mahmüd of 
Ghaznah and their successors during the two centuries preceding 
the great Turkish ‘break through’ cut no deeper into the flesh of 
the contemporary Indian body social, and had no greater effect 
upon the course of contemporary Indian history, than Alexander's 
raid in 326-325 B.. In the Turkish intrusion upon Hindu soil the 
great ‘break through’ of A.D. 1191 was the decisive event; and when 
we examine the immediate antecedents of this Hindu disaster on 
the Hindu side of the previous borderline between the Hindu and 
the Syriac World, we observe that, about the middle of the twelfth 
century of the Christian Era, the Hindu Powers in the marches 
(that is to say, in the territories now comprised in the United 
Provinces of the British Indian Empire) had fallen into an inter- 
necine warfare with one another.* 

Tt was this fatal division of the House of Hinduism against itself 
that made it possible for the Turkish highwaymen to force an entry. 
‘The earlier onslaught of an alien aggressor in the shape of the 
Primitive Muslim Arabs, who had assailed the Hindu World in the 
‘eighth century of the Christian Era, had been effectively repulsed 
in the ninth century by a union of Hindu forces, from Gujerat to 
Oude, under the leadership of the Pritihára Rajputs;? and this 
successful self-defence of the Hindu Society at this earlier date 
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stands out in instructive contrast to the débâcle in which the de- 
scendants of the Rajputs went down before the Turkish successors 
of the Arabs some four hundred years later; for the latent strength 
of the Hindu Society cannot have been so great in A.D. 800, when 
this society was still in its infancy, as it must have been in A.D.1200, 
when the society was in the spring of its youth, while on the other 
side the religious enthusiasm of Primitive Islam and the material 
resources of the Umayyad Caliphate made the Arab invaders who 
were baffled in the ninth century a far more formidable military 
power in themselves than the Turks who were able, in the twelfth 
Century, to carry all before them, Even as late as A.D. 991, when 
the first warning trickle of the imminent Turkish flood had just 
begun to spill over the watershed of the Hindu Kush and to run 
down into the Kabul Valley, a coalition of Rajput princes was able, 
in the strength of its united forces, to push its way up the Kurram 
Valley against the current of the descending ‘Turkish stream. 
‘These historical facts may be taken as presumptive evidence that if. 
in the twelfth century the Rajputs had not turned their swords 
suicidally upon themselves, the Hindu World might have conti- 
mued, without any undue drain upon its energies, to keep the 
"Turks at bay and to work out its own destinies under its own con- 
trol. And thus the verdict proves, on appeal, to be suicide instead 
of assassination in this case also. 

In Babylonic history the indigenous universal state was 'the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire’ of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nabonidus, which united in a single body politic all that re- 
mained of the Babylonic Society after the downfall of the Assyrian 
Power at the close of the seventh century m.c.^ In this case the 
alien polity imposed by conquest was the Achaemenian Empire, 
which engulfed the Neo-Babylonian Empire when Cyrus took 
Babylon in 539 sc, Under the Achaemenian régime and under 
the régime of the Seleucidae, who were the Achaemenids' Hellenic 
successors in Asia, the Babylonic Society was gradually absorbed 
into the tissues of the Syriac body social; for the Achaemenian 
Empire served as an instrument for the propagation of the Syriac 
and not of the Babylonic culture; and the solvent of Hellenism, 
which was introduced into a decaying Babylonic World by the in- 
strumentality of Alexander and his successors, worked, contrary to 
Helienic intention, for the profit of the Syriac culture by accelera- 
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ting the process of Babylonic disintegration. In consequence the 
Babylonic culture became almost entirely extinct in the last century 
B.C., and thereafter the Syriac culture occupied all but one patch of 
the ground that had once borne a Babylonic crop. On this show- 
ing, the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus in 539 B.C. started a train of 
historical events which ended in the Babylonic Society's finally 
losing its identity some five hundred years later. Yet no historian 
will be tempted to equate this last chapter in the decline and fall 
of the Babylonic Civilization with its original breakdown, or to 
ascribe to the comparatively mild and conservative—albeit alien 
and unpopular—Achaemenian régime the destruction which was 
manifestly brought upon the Babylonic World, at a time when the 
Achaemenidae had not vet been heard of, by the native militarism 
of the Assyrians. 

The manifest cause of the breakdown of the Babylonic Civiliza- 
tion was the secular conflict between Babylonia and Assyria, which 
were the two principal Powers of the Babylonic World; and the 
perennial sources of this fatal domestic strife were the pe 

of the militarily superior Assyrian Power and the 
recalcitrance of the culturally superior Babylonia against 
the forcible imposition of an Assyrian, joke^ This domestic 
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102 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
struggle in the Babyloriic World became serious about the middle 
of the eighth century B.C., when the Assyrians seem deliberately 
to have set themselves the superhuman military task of conquering 
Babylonia with one hand and Syria simultaneously with the other. 
‘The Assyro-Babylonian feud became suicidally destructive when 
the Chaldaean tribesmen who had drifted into Babylonia out of the 
North Arabian Steppe took up the cudgels on their adopted 
country's behalf, When the Chaldaean chieftain Merodach-Bala- 
dan made himself master of Babylon in 721 B.C. and set Assyria at 
defiance, he started a hundred years’ war which only ended with 
the destruction of the Assyrian state and the extermination of the 


Assyrian people* 
‘Thus the Assyrian militarism brought ruin upon the whole 
Babylonic World before it annihilated herself; and there 


‘was no compensation for the Babylonic Civilization in the military 
Conquests that Assyria made incidentally at the Syriac Society's 
expense; for we have noticed already that the Syriac 
in the long run by the treatment Which i suffered 

at the Assyrians’ hands.) The Assyrians’ policy of securing their 
conquests by uprooting the conquered peoples and deporting them 
to the opposite extremities of the Assyrian Machtgebiet had the un- 
intended effect of inoculating the Medes and Persians with 
of Syriac culture; and these Medes and Persians were to be the 
lords and masters of South-Western Asia. In the last round of the 
Aseyro-Babylonian fratricidal conflict the Babylonians were con- 

to take the Medes for their allies and to leave the lion's 
Soot te Assyrian spoils in Median hands; and the Persian 
neighbours and cousins and supplanters of the Medes rounded off 
the Median Empire by adding the Neo-Babylonian Empire to it. 
This rise of the Medes and Persians to political suprema 
South-Western Asia naturally made the fortune of the Syriac ine Ci 
lization to which these Iranian barbarians had been converted by 
the Assyrian militariste! deportees; and in these circumstances 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus in $39 a.c. spelled not only the 
immediate disap, versal state but also 


the ultimate extinction of the B sai © Civilization itself. 
"This crowning misfortune, however, had been brought upon the 
Babylonie Society by no other hands than its own; and the enor- 
ties of thi militarism were the suicidal acts.« If the 
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Assyrians had not outraged the Babylonians and carried the Syrians 
away captive in the eighth century B.C., it is improbable that Cyrus 
would have entered Babylon as a conqueror in 539 B.C., and it is 
certain that, even if history had followed its actual course to that 
extent, the cultural consequences of Cyrus's military triumph 
would have been utterly different from what they actually were. 
For if no Syrian d had ever been planted by Assyrian 
militarists on the Iranian Plateau, then the Iranian barbarians 
would eventually have descended upon Babylon, if at all, as 
converts not to the Syriac but to the Babylonic Civilization, and in 
the metropolis of their adopted culture they would have made it 
their mission not to destroy but to fulfil 

In Andean history the indigenous universal state was the Em- 

ire of the Incas, under which the whole domain of the Andean 

‘ociety both on the Coast and on the Plateau (save for the country 
of the Chibchas in the territory of the present Latin-American re- 
public of Colombia) had been united in a single body politic before 
the advent of the Spanish conguistadores. sudden, violent, 
and complete overthrow of the Inca Empire by the Spaniards is 
often cited as an undoubted instance—and, in fact, as the classic 
‘example—of the destruction of a civilization through the impact of 
an external human force. 

Tt is, of course, manifestly true that the Inca Empire was des- 
troyed by the impact of the Spaniards; and it is probable that, if 
the peoples of our Western World had never found their way across. 
the Atlantic, the Inca Empire would have lasted several centuries 
longer; for at the moment in the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century of our era when the Spaniards destroyed it the Inca Em- 

ire was at the maximum of its territorial extent; it was only just 
Beginning to show signs of having passed the zenith of its power; 
and it had only been fulfilling its political mission as an Andean 
‘universal state for about a century, if we equate the establishment 
of the Andean universal state with the Inca conquest of Chimu in 
the reign of the Inca Pachacutec (imperabat circa A.D. 1400-48): 
"The destruction of this majestic and efficient and beneficent 
Andean political institution does undoubtedly lie at the ‘Spaniards’ 
door; but the crime of having destroyed the Andean universal 
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state is not the same crime as the destruction of the Andean Civili- 
zation itself, This second and more heinous crime is attributed to 
the Spaniards by a confusion of thought; and this confusion is an 
uncritically repeated commonplace which dates from the period, 
before the days of archaeological research in the Andean area, when 
the Empire of the Incas was the only phase in which the Andean 
Civilization was known to the scholars of our Western World. 
This error is less excusable to-day, when our knowledge of 
Andean history has been vastly extended and illuminated by the 
progress of archaeological discovery. For we know now that the 
military and political rise of the Incas, so far from being identical 
with the cultural rise of the Andean Civilization, was actually a late 
incident in that civilization’s decline and fall. Even on the Plateau 
the work of the Incas was merely an imperfect revival, after cen- 
turies of decadence, of an earlier highland culture which has left 
its unsurpassed monument in Tiahuanaco; and this earlier high- 
Jand culture, which was never rivalled by any later achievements in 
the same region, was itself no original manifestation of creative 
power, but was derived from a still earlier culture on the Coast. 
"The creative responses to challenges, which brought the Andean 
Civilization to birth in its two coastal cradles of Chimu and Nasca, 
date at least from the beginning of the Christian Era, some fifteen 
hundred years before the Spaniards’ arrival.! In this historical per- 
spective, which the enterprise of our latest Western archaeologists 
has recently opened up before our eyes, it becomes evident that the 
century of the Incas’ undisputed supremacy in the Andean World 
was not the ‘Golden Age’ which it appeared to be in the eyes of 
the Spanish chroniclers who followed the Spanish conguistadores. 
"The chroniclers salved their private consciences and flattered 
their national pride by building a magnificent sepulchre for the 
mighty empire which the conguistadores had killed; but to the eye 
of a Western historian of our later generation, who can view the 
century of Inca supremacy, from a farther distance, with less senti- 
ment and with more knowledge, the Pax Incaica reveals the unmis- 
takable tokens of an ‘Indian Summer’ in which the landscape is 
already wintry and the sunlight pale. We can be certain that the 
true summer of Andean history had turned to autumn in the earlier 
age, some five hundred years back, when our archaeological evi- 
dence tells us that the highland culture of Tiahuanaco and the con- 
temporary culture on the Coast went into simultaneous decline. 
Ie is true that Archaeology, which in some matters tells us so much, 
is apt to be tantalizingly silent on the questions which happen to be 
+ For an outline of the lineaments of Andean history, as these have been brought 
light by our archaeslogns, see LC ()() vello Bp. Fu 23, above ee 
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of capital importance for an underst of history; and the posi- 
ie i witch caused the breakdown of the Andean Civilization 
in that age still remain beyond our knowledge. Yet Archaeology 
does afford us the important negative information that, before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, the Andean World was a social universe in. 
itself which had no direct intercourse with other civilizations and 
knew no neighbours beyond its own external proletariat of Ama- 
zonian and Araucanian barbarians. We may fairly infer that the 
‘Andean Civilization, like so many of its sisters, received its mortal 
‘wound from its own hands; and we may go so far as to conjecture 
that the ‘beginning of evils’ here was a fratricidal conflict between 
the People of the Mountain and the People of the Shore. 

When we turn to the histories of the Central American and the 
Islamic Civilization, we observe that the process of assimilation 
by an alien civilization has overtaken both these societies while 
they have still been in their "Time of Troubles’, before they have 
entered upon a universal state at all 


At the moment of Cortez arrival Tlaxcala was the only important 
Central American Power that was left for the Aztecs to subdue. Yet 
Cortez was in time to overthrow the Aztecs by joining forces with 
the Tlaxcalecs; and he forestalled the establishment of an indi- 
genous Central American universal state by turning the domain of 
the Central American Civilization, at one all-conquering stroke, 
into the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain In the history of the 
Islamic decline and fall the intrusive Western Civilization gained 
the upper hand, and forestalled the natural course of Islamic events 
by giving it a Western turn, at a rather earlier stage in the declin- 
ing society's "Time of Troubles’. If we equate the date of the 
breakdown of both the Mexic and the Yucatec Society with the 
establishment of the Toltec mercenaries’ domination over Yucatan 
and the consequent unification of the Yucatec with the Mexic 
‘World into a single Central American Society—at the close of the 
twelfth century of the Christian Era,? we must reckon that the 
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Central American "Time of Troubles! had already entered upon its 
fourth century before it was cut short by the Spanish conquest, 
while the last quarter of the eighteenth century of the Christian. 
Era, which was the epoch at which the pressure of the West became. 
the governing factor in Islamic history, was separated by a span 
of less than three centuries from the schism in the Iranic World 
and the establishment of the Ottoman domination over the Arabic 
countries at the beginning of the sixteenth century: the two his- 
toric events which we have taken as the tokens of the Iranic break- 
down.* 

"This difference in the stage at which the decisive Western intru- 
sion took place may partly account for the difference in the subse- 
quent histories of the Central American and the Islamic Society., 
In the Central American World the abortive—but only just abor- 
tive—indis Aztec universal state was not simply ruled out by 
the Spanish conquest but was given an alien substitute in the shape 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain which the conquerors 
established on the ruins of Montezuma’s imperial ambitions; and, 
thanks to this consummation and consolidation, by Spanish hands, 
of the work of political unification which had been carried so far 
towards completion, before the Spaniards arrived, by the force of 
Aztec arms, Central American World was enabled to enter the 
political comity of Western states as a single political unit when, 
just three centuries after Cortez’ conquest of Tenochtitlan, the 
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centuries of the Christian Era has been a shortlived dream;! and 
the Islamic countries have pushed their way into the ranks of the 
Great Society each for themselves, in a scramble in which the Devil 
of Western or Russian Imperialism has successfully overtaken the 
hindermost in the Maghrib and the Caucasus and Transcaspia and 
Transoxania. The Arabic successor-states’ of the Ottoman Empire, 
which have evaded or shaken off the political toils of the protec- 
torates or mandates which British or French policy has sought to 
impose upon them, have emerged as the parochial kingdoms of 
Egypt and ‘Iriq and Sa'ūdi Arabia and San'ā;? and the Persian 
Empire, which has been the parochial outcome of Shah Ismi'il's 
abortive attempt to found an oecumenical Shi't Power, has suc- 
ceeded in these latter days in making its own entry into the Great. 
Society almost intact? as a Persian national state. 

‘Thus, in both Islamic and Central American history, the process 
of assimilation has supervened—under rather different conditions. 
and with rather different results in the two cases—at a distinctly 
earlier stage of the decline and fall than in the histories of any of 
the other civilizations whose ultimate fate it has likewise been to 
lose their identity in that of our omnivorous Civilization of the 
West. Yet in these two histories also it is manifest that the pro- 
cess of ‘Westernization’ has been the end of the decline and not its 

inning. In both cases we can trace the beginning of the ‘Time 
of Troubles’ to internal catastrophes which occurred—at the close 
of the twelfth century in Central America and at the opening of the 
sixteenth century in the Islamic World—several centuries before 
the pressure of the West became overwhelming. In the Iranic and 
Arabic worlds in the generation of Ismi'il Shih Safawi and the 
Ottoman Padishah Selim I the Western factor was a negligible 
quantity; while in the Mexic and Yucatec worlds at the close 
twelfth century the very existence of another world beyond the 
Atlantic was quite unknown. On this showing, the Mexic and 
Tranic societies are to be added to our already long list of suicides; 
and it is clear that the Yucatec Society falls within the same cate- 
gory; for it was the outbreak of a fratricidal conflict between the 
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108 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
Yucatec city-states that opened the way for the Toltec domination 
in Yucatan. 

We have now dealt with seventeen cases, and we are left with 
thirteen still to consider: the five arrested civilizations; the four 
abortive civilizations; the Arabic, Hittite, and Mayan civilizations; 
and our own Civilization of the West. 

"The Western Civilization máy fairly be left out of account; for 
we cannot tell, in our generation, whether this civilization has 
already broken down or whether it is still in growth;? and in these 
circumstances it would be premature to discuss the cause of a 
breakdown that is still an unproven possibility and not an estab- 
lished fact. 

‘As for the Mayan Civilization, we do not know the cause of the 
break-up of ‘the First Empire’ of the Mayas in Guatemala, which 
was the Mayan universal state. A fortiori we are ignorant of the 
cause of the foregoing breakdown of the Mayan Civilization.» We 
do know, however, that the broken-down Mayan Civilization did 
not eventually lose its identity through assimilation into the social 
tissues of an alien society. It found its end in the alternative way 
by becoming ‘apparented’ to two new societies, the Yucatec 
Society and the Mexic. In this last chapter of Mayan history, in so 
far as Archaeology has revealed it to us, we can perceive no trace 
of any alien society's intervention; and indeed the whole history of 
the Civilization, in so far as it is known to us at all, is 
markedly pacific. It is only on the north-western fringes of the 
Mayan World that there is any archaeological evidence for the 
practice of the art of war; and here it seems merely to have been 
a border warfare against outer barbarians. There is no evidence 
either of fratricidal warfare between the Mayan city-states them- 
selves or of military collisions with any alien society of the Mayan 
Society's own calibre. And thus, while we have to confess that the 
cause of the breakdown of the Mayan Civilization is still unknown 
to us, we may guess with some confidence that this cause will not 
prove, if it one day comes to light, to have been the impact of an 
alien human force. 

On the other hand, violent collisions with alien human forces 
play as prominent a part in the last chapter of Hittite history as in 
the latter ends of the Central American and Andean civilizations. 
The Empire of Khatti, which exercised not merely a hegemony 
but at least a suzerainty and perhaps even an outright sovereignty 
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over the greater part of the Hittite World throughout the fifteenth 
fourteenth, and thirteenth centuries 2.c., was violently and sud- 
denly overthrown, in the early years of the twelfth century B.C., by a 
back-wash of the last and greatest wave of the t-Minoan Völker- 
wanderung in the Levant; and the fate of the Hittite Society 
itself was involved in this overthrow of the Khatti State. From 
the twelfth century onwards this society only survived in a few 
refugee communities in Cilicia and Ne syria; and even this 
local survival only prolonged the Hittite Society's existence for 
about five hundred years; for the Hittite fossils on the Asiatic 
Continent were absorbed into the Syriac body social during or after 
the age of the Assyrian militarism, while their overseas colonies 
in Italy—if we are right in attributing this Hittite origin to the 
Etruscans*—were drawn into the current of the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion at about the same date. 

"Thus the Hittite Society undoubtedly received its coup de grdce 
from an alien sword; and if we now trace Hittite history backwards 
from the time of the crushing blow which felled the Empire of 
Khatti circa 1200/1190 B.C., we shall find a convincing explanation 
for the utter collapse of the Khatti Power under the impact of the 
post-Minoan Völkerwanderung in the intense exhaustion of the 
Hittite body social after a long-drawn-out conflict with another, 
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110 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
and a far more formidable, alien force. The Khatti Power had 
courted the destruction which duly overtook it at the north-western 
barbarians’ hands at the beginning of the twelfth century B.c. by 
fighting a hundred years’ war with the New Expire! of Egypt for 
the possession of Syria. This military struggle, which ended in- 
conclusively in the partition of Syria between the two belligerents 
in the peace settlement of 1278 B.C., was evidently more exhaust- 
ing for the young and immature Hittite Society than it was for 
the veteran Egyptiac Society with its greater reserves of economic 
strength; and the difference between the respective conditions in 
which the Hittite and the Egyptiac Great Power emerged from 
their protracted conflict was demonstrated in a sensational way by 
the difference in their fortunes, three-quarters of a century later, 
when they both had to face the same ordeal of a human deluge from 
the north-west; for while the Empire of Khatti went down to 
destruction with a facility which was strangely out of keeping with 
its military tradition, ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt just succeeded 
in stemming the barbarian tide by mobilizing? and expending the 
last dregs of its social resources.” Thus the Hittite Society ultimately 
paid with its very existence for its trial of strength with its Egypti 
neighbour; and this trial was not forced upon the Hittite Society 
but was wantonly incurred by it through its own temerity; for 
the hundred year’ war was set in train by the aggression of the 
Khatti King Subbilulyuma against the Egyptian dominions in 


A Sibbilulyuma reigned between about 1380 and 1346 B.C. 
this was only about two hundred years after the first 
of the nascent Hittite Civilization out of the post-Sumeric social 
interregnum, IE we are to regard Sobbiulruna 's reckless act of 


ment, in the shape of an alien society, has been the cause of the 
iginal breakdown of a civilization and not merely the occasion 
of its ultimate extinction at the end of the last chapter in its decline 
and fall; for the hundred years’ war between Khatti and Egypt, 
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which Subbilulyuma precipitated when the Hittite Society was 
just entering upon the third century of its history, led on, through 
the chain of cause-and-effect which has been traced above, to the 
annihilation of the Hittite Society at the beginning of the fifth 
century of its history by the Ser Raiders. 

t first sight this interpretation of Hittite history may appear 
to hold the field, since it may seem improbable a priori that the 
breakdown of the Hittite Civilization can have been brought about 
by some earlier event, before Subbilulyuma's time, when the 
civilization itself was less than two hundred years old. Yet this 
possibility cannot be ruled out of account in our present state of 
almost complete ignorance in regard to the history of the Hittite 
World in its earliest age; and, in the fragmentary information 
which we do possess, two facts stand out which suggest, when read 
together, that the disastrous collision of the Hittite World with 
the Egyptiac World in Subbilulyuma’s reign may actually have 
been preceded by an even more disastrous domestic conflict within 
the bosom of the Hittite Society. The first of these two outstand- 
ing facts is the extreme local diversity of the nascent Hittite World: 
the wealth of local languages and the multiplicity of local states. 
In this respect the Hittite World stands at the opposite pole to 
the Egyptiac World, while it bears a striking resemblance to our 
own Western World at all stages of our Western history. The 
second outstanding fact in the first chapter of Hittite history is the 
precocious political unification of this polyglot and polycratic 
society under the sceptre of a single predominant military power, 
the Empire of Khatti. 

This political predominance of Khatti in the Hittite World is 
already an accomplished fact by the time when the veil which 
shrouds the beginnings of Hittite history is lifted by the masterful 
hand of the Egyptian ioilitarist Thothmes III (imperabat solus circa 
1480-1450 B.C.);' and we do not know how Khatti's greatness was 
achieved. Yet, considering the manifest inclination of the Hittite 
Society towards local diversity and parochial autonomy, it seems 
unlikely that the political supremacy of Khatti can have been 
accepted by the other parochial Hittite states without a struggle; 
and, if we pursue our parallel between the Hittite World and 
‘Western Christendom, we shall find a suggestive counterpart of the 
precocious Empire of Khatti in the precocious empire which was 
established by Charlemagne. Charlemagne, as we know for a fact, 
met with resistance from the Lombards, and with still more 
strenuous resistance from the Saxons, in carrying out his policy 
of unification by force; and the effort of overcoming this resistance 

1 See 1. C G) (B), vol p. 111, above. 
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subjected the nascent Western Society to so severe a strain that 
the whole Carolingian structure quickly collapsed. Let us imagine 
for a moment that, in the ninth century of the Christian Era, 
Western Christendom had not been thus happily relieved of the 
Carolingian incubus by the collapse of the top-heavy building 
under its own weight. Let us imagine that the Carolingian Empire 
had lasted on as ‘a going concern’, and that a dynastic appetite for 
military conquest, which had been whetted by Charlemagne’s own 
relatively easy victory over the Lombards, had tempted Charle- 
magne’s successors to take advantage of the recrudescence of the 
Iconoclastic Conflict at Constantinople in order to lay their covetous 
Frankish hands upon the outlying provinces of the East Roman 
Empire in Calabria and Sicily and Kris. Supposing that this. 
hypothetical act of Carolingian aggression had unexpectedly pre- 
cipitated a Franco-Roman hundred years’ war: in this imaginary 
reconstruction of our Western history in the ninth century of our 
Era we may conceivably have found a parallel to the unknown 
events in Hittite history which preceded the establishment of the 
Empire of Khatti and ‘on to the hundred years’ war between 
Khatti and 

At any rate we cannot be sure'that the Hittite Society had not 
already ruined itself in its infancy, during this obscure first phase 
of its history, before ever it ran its head against the massive masonry 
of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, and consequently fell a victim to the 
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under the Hafsids, as well as the apparently lifeless torpidity of 
Egypt under the Mamluks, may have masked the vigorous sad 
purposeful progress of a healthily growing society from infan 
through childhood towards adolescence; and we have mo valid 
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warrant, in the Arabic history of that age, for pronouncing dog- 
matically that the Arabic Society would never in any event have 
burst into flower if the Ottoman conquest had not blighted it. 

"Thus in Arabic history we might seem to have one case in which 
the breakdown of a civilization can be traced to the destructive 
effects of an alien society's impact; and the most that can be said 
is that the Iranic Society, as represented by the ‘Osmanlis, simply 
submerged the Arabic Society without assimilating it. It is certainly 
true that in Ifrigiyah the Ottoman ascendancy never extended far 
beyond the outworks of a few strongholds along the coast, and 
that in Egypt the state of society was not essentially altered by the 
Ottoman conquest. In Egypt the conquest simply added a new 
alien military caste, in the shape of the Janissaries, to the old alien 
military caste with which Egypt had been saddled ever since the 
Mamlüks had been introduced by the Ayyubids.t And, under- 
neath this exotic military crust, the indigenous Arabic Society of 
Egypt still continued to lead its separate and self-sufficient life, in 
which, the peasantry and the ‘ulama and the urban guilds of mer- 
chants and artisans each played their interdependent parts, and all 

one another's respective functions in the corporate life 
of their common body social Indeed, the forcible unification of 
the Arabic Society with the Sunni fraction of the sister Iranic 
Society through the exteinal act of the Ottoman conquest did not 
ever pass over into an inward social fusion; and the unitary Islamic 
Society which has confronted the modern Western World, and 
which has made such an imposing impression of unity on our 
Western minds, has always been something of an illusion, At 
heart the Arabs and the 'Osmanlis have remained strangers to one 
another; and, in so far as.there has been any genuine cultural give- 
and-take, it has been the conquered Arab that has taken the Otto- 
man conqueror captive. 

“Thus, within the last hundred and fifty years, asthe old Ottoman 
superstructure has gradually crumbled into dust, and this dust has 
been blown away by the wild West Wind that has been sweeping 
over the World, the Arabic peoples have re-emerged*—as J 
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once emerged, in the legend, from the belly of the whale, or as, in 
fe’, a string of toads sometimes crawls, half-dazed, 
fening jaws of anewly killed snake which has swallowed 
ive and has not succeeded in digesting them before 
its own life has been cut short by Fate. This re-emergence of the 
Arabic Society is still so recent that it seems scarcely possible for 
an observer in this generation to make a clear diagnosis of the 
society's condition. Is the Arabic Society in our day really in dis- 
integration, as the outward symptoms suggest? Or is it simply 
displaying the efiects of a temporary shock on the morrow of a 
harrowing experience which, after all, has not proved fatal? For 
the present it seems so hazardous to choose between these alter- 
native explanations that it may be wiser in this case, too, to retu 
a provisional verdict of non-proven, and to leave the 
zation—as we have decided to leave the Hittite Ci 
suspense. 

We have now reviewed the declines and falls of all the broken- 
down civilizations that have enjoyed a period—however short a 

iod—of growth before their breakdowns; and we need not 
Tiger long over the cases of the four abortive civilizations that have 
failed to come to birth! and the five arrested civilizations that have 
failed to pass beyond the threshold of life The arrested civiliza- 
tions have experienced neither growth nor breakdown; and, when 
once they have fallen into the impasse of their irretrievably exact 
and intolerably exacting equilibrium with their environment, it is 
of little interest or importance if they eventually collapse at the 
touch of an alien hand, since, even if they are left to themselves, 
their ultimate collapse from sheer exhaustion is only a matter of 
time. As for the abortive civilizations, the question of whether 
they are to be or not to be has turned, in each case, upon their 
response to a challenge which has proved to be of prohibitive 
severity; and it is true that, in each of the four cases that have come 
within our view, this intractable challenge has been delivered by 
some human neighbour or rival or rena Yet the detection of. 
this human agency, in test which these abortive 
Girone hive Wied and füled y pass, does not entitle us to 
pronounce that the abortive civilizations have been deprived of 
their prospect of life by an external act of violence. The truth 
may be that these miscarriages have been due to some inherent 
weakness in the embryos, and that the pre-natal shocks by which 
the miscarriages have been precipitated have simply brought this 
existing weakness out. 

1 For thes ee T D (vii), in vol, üi, above. 
2 For thene ee Part E A, in ve ft abore. 
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3. A Negative Verdict 

We can now sum up the results at which we have arrived in the 
two preceding chapters. 

Leaving the abortive and the arrested civilizations out of account 
for the reasons that have just been given, and suspending judge- 
ment on the Western and on the Mayan Civilization for the reasons 
that have been suggested above, we find that, out of the nineteen 
remaining civilizations, no less than sixteen prove to have broken 
down through their own acts, before ever any alien human force 
succeeded in dealing them a potentially mortal blow. In all these 
cases the most chat the alien enemy has achieved has been to give 
the expiring suicide his coup de gráce or to devour his carcass after 
it has already become carrion. The breakdown of the Minoan 
Civilization seems likewise to have been self-inflicted, so far as we 
can tell from the archaeological evidence, which is all that we have 
to go upon. The histories of the Arabic and the Hittite Civilization 
are the only two cases out of the nineteen in which the original 
breakdown, as well as the last act in the decline and fall, wears the 
appearance of being the work of an alien hand; and even in these 
two cases this finding is only tentative and not conclusive; for in 
the Hittite case the stricken society may have already laid violent 
hands upon itself in an antecedent chapter of its history of which 
no record survives, while in the Arabic case it is not yet certain 
that the successive shocks of ‘Ottomanization’ and "Westerniza- 
tion’ have deprived the victim of all chance of living out his life, 
and have thereby saved him from all possibility of committing 
suicide. 

‘On this showing, we may fairly conclude that the cause of the 
breakdowns of civilizations is not to be found in a loss of command 
over the human environment, as measured by the successful en- 
croachment of alien human forces upon the life of any given society 
whose breakdown we may be attempting to investigate. Indeed, 
where the encroachment takes the radical form of a violent attack, 
the normal effect upon the life of the assaulted party would appear, 
on an empirical survey of the evidence, to be not destructive but 
positively stimulating. 

For example, the Hellenic Society in Continental Greece was 
stimulated by Xerxes attack in 480 B.C. to the highest manifesta- 
tions of its literary and artistic, as well as its military, capacity;! and 
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Western Christendom was stimulated by the Norse and Magyar 
attacks in the ninth century of the Christian Era into performing 
those feats of valour and statesmanship which resulted in the 
foundation of the kingdoms of England and France and in the 
reconstruction of the Holy Roman Empire by the Saxons.! At a 
later stage of our Western history the city-state worlds-wit 
world, which differentiated themselves in Northern Italy and 
Flanders out of the body social of Western Christendom, were 
stimulated into a triumphant vindication of their de facto inde- 
pendence by the respective attempts of the Hohenstaufen Emperors 
and tle French Crown to reassert their de jure authority by force 
of-arms. In a still later chapter of Western history the Dutch and 
the English were stimulated, by the Spanish Crown’s attempts 
to suppress these insurgents and interlopers, into breaking the 
Spanish and Portuguese monopoly of the New World and building 
up out of the spoils a more efficient commercial system and a more 
durable colonial empire than the Spaniards had been able to build 
when they had the field to themselves; and these Dutch and 
English feats of military prowess and business enterprise were 
accompanied by a flowering of art and letters which showed that 
the stimulus of the Spanish attack had fructified the whole of the 
assaulted peoples” social life. The infant Hindu Society, likewise, 
was stimulated by the Primitive Muslim Arab onslaught in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era;? and the Assyrian frontiers- 
men of the Babylonic World were stimulated by the Aramaean 
pressure in the eleventh and tenth centuries B.C.* 


‘The foregoing examples are all cases in which the assaulted party 
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Society to this stimulus; for this Egyptiac reaction was evoked and 
re-evoked over a span of some two thousand years; and this long 
epilogue to Egyptiae history was inaugurated at a moment when 

Egyptiac Society had already passed out of its universal state 
(‘the Middle Empire’) and had entered upon a subsequent inter- 
Tegnum in which it might have been expected finally to pass out 
of existence. At this moment the apparently defunct society was 
recalled to life and action by an overwhelming impulse to chastise 
the Hyksos trespassers who had ventured to desecrate a swept and 
garnished house by their unclean presence. ‘The stimulus was so 
powerful that it raised the Egyptiac Society not just from its 
death-bed but actually from the bier on which it was being carried 
to the grave; and in this demonic xenophobia the society seemed 
to have discovered, at the thirteenth hour, the long-sought elixir 
of irmortality; for the same stimulus worked the same miracle 
time and again. The tour de force of the expulsion of the Hyksos 
was repeated in the repulse of the Sea-Raiders* and in the eviction 
of the Assyrians? and in the series of insurrections in which the 
Egyptian people shook off the yoke of the Achaemenidae* and 
stubbornly resisted the process of Hellenization to which they were 
afterwards subjected under the régime of the Ptolemies.s 

‘There has been an analogous series of reactions to external blows 
and pressures in the history of the decline and fall of the Far 
Eastern Civilization in China. The expulsion of the Mongols by 
the Ming is reminiscent, both in temper and in circumstance, of 
the expulsion of the Hyksos by the Theban founders of ‘the New 
Empire’. ‘The Manchu yoke has been shaken off through the same 
indomitable resurgence of an implacable xenophobia that likewise 
proved too strong for Achaemenian imperialism in Egypt. And 
the militant resistance of the Egyptiac Society to the process of 
Hellenization under the Ptolemies has its analogue in 2 Chinese 
anti-Western movement which attempted, in A.D. 1925~7, to fight 
out its losing battle to the bitter end by borrowing the exotic 
weapons of Russian Communism? after its native weapons had 
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been discredited by the failure of the Boxer Rising of A.D. 1900. 
Logically, no doubt, this forlorn attempt to repel one alien influence 
by surrendering to another is the reductio ad absurdum of Chinese 
xenophobia, and it is true that the desperate expedient soon ended 
in an acrimonious quarrel between such ill-assorted allies;! but, 
psychologically, the willingness of the Left Wing of the Kuomin- 
tang to place itself in Borodin's hands in order to combat Western 
Imperialism gives the measure of the violence of the Chinese reac- 
tion to Western pressure; and, by the same token, it reveals the 
strength of the stimulus which this Western pressure has adminis- 


Inasimilar way the strength of the stimulus which the int 
of Hellenism administered to the decadent Syriac and Indic ci 
tions is revealed in the respective series of religious reactions which, 
in both cases, were eventually successful in driving the intrusive 
culture out: the Nestorian and Monophysite reactions which cul- 
minated in the triumph of Islam, and the Tantric Mahayanian 
Buddhist reaction which was followed by the triumph of Hinduism. 
Inthe history of the Hellenic Society itself the overrunning of the 
western provinces of the Roman Empire by the North European 
barbarians in the fifth century of the Christian Era evoked the 
Justinianean revanche, in the sixth century, against the Vandals 
and the Ostrogoths.* In the history of Orthodox Christendom the 
Latin and Turkish assaults upon the East Roman Empire in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era evoked the ephemeral yet 

istakable Comnenian revival in the century following. 
assault has sometimes ad- 


overrunning of the Egyptiac World by Asiatic barbarians during 
‘the Feudal Age’ that followed the collapse of ‘the Old Kingdom’ 
was evidently one of the stimuli that evoked ‘the Middle Empire’ ;+ 
the overrunning of the Sumeric World by the Gutaeans more 
patently evoked the Empire of Sumer and Akkad;§ and the desire 
to throw off the yoke of the Mongols was probably the master- 
motive which reconciled Novgorod and the other parochial states 
of Russia to their incorporation into the Empire of Muscovy. On 
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LOSS OF COMMAND OVER THE ENVIRONMENT? 119 
these analogies we may conjecture that the way was smoothed for 
 Chandragupta's political venture by the sensational raid of Alexan- 
der the Great, which must have revealed in a flash to Indian minds 
the imminence of the Hellenic menace and have reconciled them 
to accepting the Maurya Empire as a safeguard.! On the same 
showing, the work of Augustus may have been facilitated by the 
anxiety of the Hellenic Society to preserve itself from being over- 
whelmed by the North European barbarians and the Orientals; 
and the anxiety of the Sinic Society to keep at bay the rising power 
of the Eurasian Nomad Hiongnu may have played into the hands 
of Ts'in She Hwang-ti 

‘These illustrations perhaps sufficiently support our thesis that 
the normal effect of blows or pressures from outside is stimulating 
and not destructive; and, if this thesis is accepted, it confirms our 
conclusion that a loss of command over the human environment 
is not the cause of the breakdowns of civilizations. 


III, FAILURE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
(a) THE MECHANICALNESS OF MIMESIS 

Our inquiry into the cause of the breakdowns of civilizations has. 
led us, so far, to a succession of negative conclusion, We have 
found that these breakdowns are not acts of God. They are neither 
the inexorable operations of a Saeva Necessitas nor the sadistic 
sport of a Kali snatching another bead for her necklace of skulls, 
Nor are they the vain repetitions of senseless laws of Nature, like 
the monotonous revolutions of the Earth round its own axis and of 
the Planets round the Sun, or like the mechanical churning of the 
arms of the windmill which lifted Don Quixote out of his saddle 
and hoisted him sky-high and threatened to dash out his brains 
because the amiable knight had mistaken this inanimate monster 
for a creature ‘of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting’, 
We have found, again, that we cannot legitimately attribute these 
breakdowns to a loss of command over the environment, either 
physical or human, The breakdowns of civilizations are not catas- 
trophes of the same order as famines and floods and tornadoes and 


Wali is the only one. i's 
for evil in the Sinic tradition; and it seems not unreasonable to assume that this tradition 
Tefeci the light in which Tein She Hwang-ti was regarded by his contemporaries. 
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fires and shipwrecks and railway-accidents; and they are not the 
equivalent, in the experiences of bodies social, of mortal injuries 
inflicted in homicidal assaults. 

In successively rejecting all these untenable explanations we have 
not arrived at the object of our search; but the last of the fallacies 
that we have just cited has incidentally given us a clue. In demon- 
strating that the broken-down civilizations have not met their death 
from an assassin’s hand, we have found no reason to dispute the 
allegation that they have been the victims of violence, and in almost. 
every instance we have been led, by the logical process of exha 
tion, to return a verdict of suicide. Our best hope of making some 
positive progress in our inquiry is to follow this single clue up; and 
there is one hopeful feature of our verdict which we can observe 
at once, There is no originality about it! 

"The conclusion at which we have arrived at the end of a rather 
laborious search has been divined with a sure intuition by a modern 


Western poet. 
In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 

We are betrayed by what is false within." 
And Meredith's flash of insight is nota new discovery of nineteenth- 
century Western wisdom, like the Origin of Species or the Law of 
the Conservation of Energy. A century earlier the genius of Vol- 
ney had casually exploded the eighteenth-century doctrine of the 
natural goodness and automatic improvement of Human Nature 
by testifying that ‘la source de ses calamités . . . réside dans l'homme 
méme; il la porte dans son cæur’.? And the same truth is declared 
in a fragment of Menander, which almost anticipates the English 
poet's words, and in a passage of the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew: 

"Whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast 
out into the draught. But those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart; and they defile the man. For out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies. These are the things which defile a man.'* 

‘This truth about the lives of human beings is equally true of the 
lives of societies. A Hellenic philosopher, Dicacarchus, is reported 
to have maintained—in a lost work called Hoxe Men go to Destruc- 
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THE MECHANICALNESS OF MIMESIS tat 
tioni that the greatest danger to Man is Man. And Volney offers 
this explanation of the destruction of bodies politic in lieu of the 
‘untenable hypothesis that the lives of communities, like those of 
individuals, have a limited life-span and a formulated life-curve* 


‘On s'aperçoit qu'il existe dans la marche, et, si j'ose dire, dans la vie 
des corps politiques, un mécanisme qui indique l'existence de lois plus 
générales et plus constantes qu'on ne le croit vulgairement. Ce n'est 
pas que cette pensée n'ait déjà été exprimée par la comparaison que l'on. 
a faite de cette vie des corps politiques à la vie des individus, 
tendant trouver les phases de la jeunesse, de la maturité et de la vi 
dans les périodes d’accroissement, de splendeur et de décadence des 
empires; mais cette comparaison, vicieuse à tous égards, a jeté dans 
une erreur d'autant plus fâcheuse, qu'elle a fait considérer comme une 
nécessité naturelle la destruction des corps politiques, de quelque 
maniére qu'ils fussent organisés; tandis que cette destruction n'est que 
l'effet d'un vice radical des législations.” 

This application to politics of Volney’s intuition that ‘la source 
de ses calamités réside dans l'homme même’ is anticipated in a 
passage of Saint Cyprian, in which the African Father applies the 
same truth to the entire field of social life. 


"You complain of the aggression of foreign enemies; yet, if the foreign 
‘enemy were to cease from troubling, would Roman really be abletolive at 
peace with Roman (este pax inter ipsas togas possit)? If the external dan- 
ger of invasion by armed ians were to be stamped out, should we 
not be exposed to a fiercer and a heavier civil bombardment, on the home 
front, in the shape of calumnies and injuries inflicted by the powerful 
upon their weaker fellow citizens? You complain of crop-failures and 
famine; yet the greatest famines are made not by drought but by rapacity, 
and the most flagrant distress springs from profiteering and price-raising 
in the corn-trade. You complain tat the clouds do not disgorge their 
rain in the sky, and you ignore the barns that fail to disgorge their grain 
on terra firma, You complain of the fall in production, and ignore the 
failure to distribute what is actually produced to those who are in need 
of it. You denounce plague and pestilence, while really the effect of 
these scourges is to bring to light, or bring to a head, the crimes of 
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human beings: the callousness that shows no pity for the sick, and the 

covetousness and rapine that are in fll ery after the property of the 
s 


In this passage a man of penetrating insight and deep feeling, 
who was an heir to the tradition of the Hellenic culture before he 
became a convert to Christianity, has given the true explanation 
of the breakdown which had cut the growth of the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion short some six or seven hundred years before, and which had 
brought the broken-down society to all but the last stage of its 
decline and fall in Cyprian’s own day. The Hellenic Civilization 
had broken down because, in the internal economy of this society 
in its growth stage, at some point something had gone wrong with 
that interaction Between individual through which the growth of 
every growing civilization is achieved. 

What is the weakness that exposes a growing civilization to this 
risk of stumbling and falling in mid-career and losing its Pro- 
methean élan? The weakness must be radical; for, although the 
catastrophe of breakdown is a risk and not a certainty, the risk is 
evidently high. To leave the abortive and the arrested civilizations 
‘out of account, and to consider only those twenty-one civilizations 
that have been born alive and have proceeded to grow, we are faced 
with the fact that thirteen out of the twenty-one are dead and 
buried already; that seven out of the eight living civilizations are 
apparently in decline; and that the eighth, which is our own 
Civilization of the West, may also have passed its zenith for all 
that we know. On an empirical test the career ofa growing civiliza- 
tion would appear to be a dangerous activity; and, if we now recall 
our analysis of Growth in a previous part of this Study,? we shall 
realize that, on our own showing, the danger is constant and acute 
because it lies in the very nature of the course which a growing 
civilization is constrained to take. 

"This course is not the narrow way ‘which leadeth unto life—and 
few there be that find it’; for, although the few that do find this 
‘way are precisely those creative personalities who set a civilization 
in motion and carry it forward, they cannot simply lay aside every 
weight and run the race that is set before them* on that infallible 
road to the goal of human endeavours which is visible to eyes that 
have seen salvation.s They cannot take this simple course, because, 
being ‘social animals’, they cannot go on moving forward them- 
selves unless they can contrive to carry their fellows with them in 
their advance; and the uncreative rank-and-file of Mankind, which 
in every known society hitherto has always been in an overwhelm- 
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ing majority, cannot be transfigured en masse in the twinkling of an 
eye. In these conditions, which are inherent in the very nature of 
social life, the higher personalities, who arise here and there and 
now and then by a mutation of ordinary Human Nature, are 
challenged to attempt a tour de force: ‘to convert a species, which 
is essentially a created thing, into creative effort; to make a move- 
ment out of something which, by definition, is a halt.'t 

This tour de force is not impossible to achieve; and indeed there 
is a perfect way: the ‘strenuous . . . communion and intimate . . . 
intercourse’ that impart the divine fire from one soul to another 
‘like light caught from a leaping flame’. This is the perfect way 
because the receptive soul, ‘once alight, feeds its own flame thence- 
forward’.? Yet it is an unpractical counsel of perfection to enjoin 
this way, as Plato enjoins it, to the exclusion of all others; for the 
inward spiritual grace through which an unillumined soul is fired 
by communion with a saint is almost as rare as the miracle that has 
brought the saint himself into the World. ‘The world in which the 
creative personality finds himself, and in which he has to work, is 
a society in which his fellows are ordinary human beings. His task 
(Plato concedes) is to make his fellows into his f ; and 
Mankind in the mass can only be set in motion towards a 
beyond itself by enlisting the primitive and universal faculty of 
mimesis.s For this mimesis is a kind of social drill;s and the dull 
ears that are deaf to the unearthly music of Orpheus’ lyre are well 
attuned to the drill-sergeant’s raucous word of command; When 
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124 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
the Piper of Hamelin assumes King Frederick William's Prussian 
voice, the rank-and-file, who have stood stolid hitherto, mechani- 
cally break into movement in obedience to the martinet’s orders, 
and the evolution which he causes them to execute brings them 
duly to heel; but they can only catch him up by taking a short 
cut,! and they can only find room to march in formation by de- 
ploying into the broad way that leadeth to destruction.» When 
the road to destruction has perforce to be trodden on the quest of 
Life, itis perhaps no wonder that the quest should sometimes end 
in disaster. 

Moreover there is a weakness in the actual exercise of mimesis, 
quite apart from the way in which the faculty may be exploited. 
For, if it is true that mimesis is a kind of drill, it is also true that 
drill is a kind of mechanization of human movement and life; and 
our concept of a ‘machine’ has an ambiguous connotation. 

When we talk of a delicate mechanism’ or ‘an ingenious mechan- 
ism’ or ‘mechanical ingenuity’ or ‘a skilled mechanic’, the words 
call up the general idea of a triumph of Life over Matter and the 
particular idea of the triumph of human will and thought over the 
physical environment of a human society. And the same ideas are 
suggested by concrete examples of machinery when we come across 
them—from a twentieth-century Western gramophone or wireless- 
Set or aeroplane engine back to the fist wheel and the ist earthen- 
ware crock and the first dug-out canoe and the first flaked flint 
instrument, which are the most wonderful inventions in the whole 
series The sight of these machines which human hands have 
made gives us a thrill of pride and self-confidence; and this feeling 
has its justification; for the invention of machinery immensely ex- 
tends Man’s power over Man’s environment by so manipulating 
inanimate objects that they are made to carry out human purposes, 
as the drill-sergeant’s commands are executed by his platoon of 
mechanized human beings. In drilling his platoon thedrill-sergeant 
expands himself into a giant Briarieus whose hundred adventitious 
legs and arms obey his will almost as promptly and exactly as though 
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THE MECHANICALNESS OF MIMESIS 125 
they had been originally his own. And similarly the telescope is an 
extension and enhancement of the human. pieni the trumpet of 
the human voice, and the stilt of the human leg, and the sword of 
the human hand. 

Nature herself has implicitly complimented Man upon his 
mechanical ingenuity by anticipating him in the use of mechanical 
devices. She has made an audaciously extensive use of them in the 
piece of natural mechanism with which we are most familiar: her 
chef d'æuvre, the human body. In the heart and the lungs she has 
constructed two self-regulating machines which are models of their 
kind; and we, her creatures, owe her gratitude for this beneficent 
triumph of mechanization in the medium of our flesh and blood. 
By adjusting our heart and our lungs to the performance of their 
appointed tasks with such perfection that they ‘work automatically’, 
Nature has released a margin of our muscular and nervous and 
psychic energies from the monotonously repetitive Danaids' task 
of making breath follow breath and heart-beat follow heart-beat, 
and has set these marginal energies free to do the ‘original work’ 
of locomotion and sensation and thought. This is the trick by 
which, in the evolution of organic life, she has succeeded in build- 


of drill or, in other words, of mechanization, Her aim has been to 
arrange that, say, ninety per cent. of the functions which any given 
organism has to perform shall be performed automaticaly and 
therefore with a minimum expenditure of energy, in order that a 
maximum amount of energy may be concentrated upon the remain- 
ing ten per cent. of this organism's activities, in which Nature is 
fecling her way towards a fresh advance in organization. In fact, 
a natural organism is made up, like a human society, of a creative 
minority and an uncreative majority of ‘members’; and in a growing 
organism, as in a growing society, the majority is drilled into 
following the minoritys lesd exechmolcally- 

When we have lost ourselves in admiration of these natural and 
human mechanical triumphs, it is disconcerting to be reminded 
that there are other phrases—'machine-made goods’, ‘machine-like 
movements’, ‘mechanical behaviour’, ‘the party machine’ —in which 
the connotation of the word ‘machine’ is exactly the reverse. Yet 
there is no doubt about it: in each of the phrases in this second 
group the idea that is suggested is not the triumph of Life over 
‘Matter but the mastery of Matter over Life; and, instead of the 
thrill of self-confidence and pride, we feel a shock of humiliation 
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and misgiving as we realize that the master-tool of Life ind 
Mind, which promises to give them a boundless dominion over 
the Material Universe, may actually turn in their hands into an 
instrument for their own subjugation to the Kingdom of Ancient 
Night. ‘Cette matière est instrument et elle est aussi obstacle.: 
"Le corps est bien pour nous un moyen d'agir, mais c'est aussi un 
empêchement de percevoir. ‘La mécanique, en se développant, 
pourra se retourner contre la mystique.” The powers which, one 
nomen ago, seemed to have discovered the secret of setting the 
Universe on fire, now suddenly turn out to have quenched their 
own flame and put out their own light by rashly smothering the 
spark under its potential fuel. 

‘This Janus-like quality in the nature of Machinery is disconcert- 
ing because at first sight it seems like a betrayal; but on second 
thoughts it becomes apparent that it is ‘all in the game’. For the 
mechanic to denounce his machine because it has ‘caught him out" 
is as irrational as it would be for the losing team in a tug-of-war 
to blame the rope for their defeat when they have gone out of their 
way to challenge the other team toa trial of strength and have woven 
the rope with their own hands in order to make the match playable. 
Or we may compare the losing party to a wrestler who has slyly 
challenged a lay-figure and has congratulated himself, in closing 
with this adversary of his choice, upon getting the better grip— 
only to find, to his amazement and horror, that his own muscles 
go slack at the touch of the dummy’s flabby frame. The discomfited 
competitor's error has lain in taking it for granted that when once 
the battle was joined he could not fail to win. Yet the tug-of-war 
team’s rope or the wrestler’s grip do not, of course, in themselves 
guarantee a victory to either side. They are merely neutral ways 
and means for a trial of strength in which the issue is not a fore- 
gone conclusion. And, in the cosmic tug-of-war between Life and 
Matter, this neutral function is fulfilled by everything that comes 
under the category of Machinery. Machines are ambiguous in 
their essence, and to call this ambiguity a betrayal is to con- 
vict oneself of being the bad workman who complains of his 
tools. Homo Faber has apprenticed himself to a dangerous trade; 
and any one who sets out to act on the principle of ‘Nothing 
venture nothing win’ is manifestly exposing himself to the risk of 
losses as the price of putting himself in the running for the victor's 
crown. 

If this risk is involved in Man's use of machinery for dealing 
with his physical environment, it must be incurred, a fortiori 
when he resorts to the device of mechanization in his relations with 

? Bergen, op. ct, p. 119. * Ibid, p. 340. STB, p. ase 
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himself and his fellow men.! “For an expedient which is dangerous 
to Life when it is employed, as Nature has intended it to be em- 
ployed, in the struggle between Life and Matter, becomes a sheer 
tour de force when Life attempts to exploit it against Life itself. In 
the realm of Thought we have put ourselves on our at an 
early stage of this Study,* against ‘the apathetic fallacy’ of treating 
living creatures as though they were inanimate. The mechaniza- 
tion of Life, either in the inner workings of a soul or in the external 
relations between a number of human beings in a society, is a 
translation of this ‘apathetic fallacy’ into practical action; and if 
the human ‘social animal’ is constrained to act on so false a premiss 
as this, the action may be expected to have catastrophic conse- 


quences. 

Thus a risk cf catastrophe proves to be inherent in the use of the 
faculty of mimesis, which is the vehicle of mechanization in the 
medium of Human Nature; and it is evident that this inherent risk 
will be greater in degree when the faculty of mimesis is called into 
play in a society which is in dynamic movement than when the 
‘same faculty is given rein in a society which is in a state of rest. 
"The weakness of mimesis lies in its being a mechanical response to 
a suggestion from some alien source, so that the action that is per- 
formed through mimesis is, ex hypothesi, an action that would never 
have been performed by its performer upon his own initiative. 
‘Thus all action that proceeds from mimesis is essentially precarious 
because it is not sel determined; and the best practical safeguard 
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128 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
last phase in the history of a primitive society gives place to the 
fresh dynamic movement that we call a civilization. The 

which has been directed towards the older generation of the living 
members of the society, as incarnations of an accumulated social 


ty 
precautions at any stage. In this hazardous pursuit of the goal of 
uman endeavours there can never be such a thing as a provisional 
insurance against the perils which mimesis entails. There can only 
be an ultimate and radical solution of the problem through the 
complete elimination of mimesis in a society which has transformed 
itself into a communion of saints; and this consummation, which is 
nothing less than the attainment of the goal, has never been even 
distantly approached by any known civilization hitherto. 

In the meantime—and, on the scale of human lives, the time is 
long-drawn-out—the mechanized column of route is ally 
in danger of coming to a halt or of falling out of formation on the 
march if ever the rank-and-file are left to act without lead in some 
situation without a precedent. A classic example of this mischance 
is the history of the mutineers of The ;, who relapsed from 
the level of our Western Civilization in the Modern Age to the level 
of Primitive Humanity after they had marooned themselves on Pit- 
cai Island, "The abyss which always yawns open before the feet 
of human beings who are taking the broad road towards Civiliza- 
tion is continually revealed in abnormal accidents like shipwrecks 
or fires, which usually evoke exhibitions of astonishing demoraliza- 
tion as well as astonishing heroism; and the depth of this moral 
abyss is still deeper where the abnormal ordeal is not a natural 
accident but a social malady like a war or a revolution. In the his- 
i See Part I1. B, loc, cit, above, See Part IT D, in vol. iii, above, 
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tory of Man's attempt at Civilization hitherto there has never been 
any society whose progress in Civilization has gone so far that, in 
times of revolution or war, its members could be relied upon not 
to commit atrocities. To confine ourselves to the history of our 
own society in our own generation, we can cite the behaviour of 
the German Army in Belgium in 1914 and the British "Black- 
and-Tans' in Ireland in 1920 and the French Army in Syria in 
1925-6 and the German National-Socialist ‘Storm Troops’ at home 
in 1933 and the Italian Blackshirts at Addis Ababa in February 
1937 88 proof positive that, in certain conditions of abnormality 
and under a certain degree of strain, atrocities will be committed 
by most members of the least uncivilized societies that have yet 


quo magis in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 
convenit adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit; 
nam verae voces tum demum pectore fpes 
eliciuntur et eripitur persona, manet res. 
In times of stress the mask of Civilization is tom away from the 
primitive countenance of raw Humanity in the rank-and-file; but 
the moral responsibility for the breakdowns of civilizations lies 
upon the heads of the leaders. 
“Woe unto the World because of offences! For it must needs be that 
offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh !"* 
‘The creative personalities in the vanguard of a civilization who 
have had recourse to the mechanism of mimesis are exposing them- 
selves to the risk of failure in two degrees, one negative and the 
ote post failure is that, undesigned! ay 
‘The possible negative failure is that, undesignedly and perhaps 
unconsciously, these leaders may infect themselves with the 
tism which they have deliberately induced in their followers; and 
in that event the docility of the rank-and-file will have been pur- 
chased at the disastrous price of a loss of initiative in the officers. 
“If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch’;? and ‘if 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted P* ‘There 
is an equivalent failure which may be the nemesis of Nature's device 
of resorting to mechanization in her construction of bodily organ- 
isms. The ingenuity of mechanizing 9o per cent. of the functions 
of an organism in order to concentrate the maximum amount of 
‘energy upon a creative evolution ot the rest is an ingenuity which 
will have utterly defeated its own ends if the energy which has 
thus been released for a creative activity is converted, by force of 
? Lucretio: De Rerum Natura, Book, I 55-8. 
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suggestion, into the mechanical rhythm of its surroundings. In the 
former of these two states, in which the mechanization is ubier 
vient to a creative purpose, the organism is ‘a marvel of mechanical 
ingenuity’ in the aj sense; but the extension of the 
mechanical rhythm from 9o per cent. of the organism’s activity to 
the whole degrades the organism into the monstrosity of ‘a machine- 
like automaton’. The difference between go per cent. and 100 
per cent. of mechanization is all the difference in the world; and 
there is just this kind of difference between a civilization that is 
in growth and a civilization that has become arrested. 

We have seen what is wrong with the arrested civilizations in the 
empirical survey of five civilizations of this class which we have 
made in an earlier part of this Study." The arrested civilizations 
have taken shape and ltr and rhyeom iatea of impressing 

its lour and ri im] 
iceaskonenr sities which ether own, Theequlibdins 
of forces in their life is so exact that all their energies are absorbed 
in the effort of maintaining the position which they have attained 
already, and there is no margin of energy left over for reconnoitring 
the course of the road ahead, or the face of the cliff above them, 
with a view to a further advance. The effort by which they barely 
succeed in i ia Relig dik own is so strenuous that it compels our 

we view the life of the Esquimaux or the 
Nomads ortde Oumani or be Spartans dispassionately and com- 
prehensively, we feel the same contradictory combination of re- 
spect and contempt that is aroused in us by the contemplation of 

. The apparently superhuman qualities which the Spar- 
iate ‘Peer’ can be counted upon to display so long as he is on 
active service under the Lycurgean agégé have to be discounted in 
the lurid light of the demoralization and inefficiency which invari- 

ly come over the self-same Spartiate if ever he finds himself out 
of his own element. And a discipline 
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selves become hypnotized by the drill which they have inculcated 
into the rank-and-file. In this predicament the column comes to a 
dead halt, at whatever point on its route it may happen to find itself 
at the moment, simply because there is nobody left at the head of 
the column to give fresh orders. ‘The ten thousand Greek troops 
whose moral paralysis on the night after the loss of their senior 
officers has been so graphically depicted by Xenophon’s pencil were 
the same ten thousand who, only a few weeks before, had gladdened 
the heart of Cyrus and had given the queen of the fright 
of her life by the precision of their discipline on the parade- 
ground.* 

"This negative failure, however, is seldom the end of the story; 
for the salt that has lost his savour ‘is thenceforth good for nothing. 
but to be cast out and to be trodden under foot of men' In 
abandoning Orpheus’ music for the drill-sergeant’s word of com- 
mand, the leaders have played upon the faculty of mimesis in the. 
rank-and-file by an exertion of power—as a substitute for the radia- 
tion of the magic charm of genius that is only attractive to kindred 
spirits. In the interaction between leaders and led, mimesis and 
power are correlatives; and power is a force which is perhaps rarely 
brought into play without being abused. In any event the tenure 
of power is an abuse in itself if those who hold the power have lost the 
faculty of leadership; andtthisabuseisflagrant, Accordingly the halt 
of the column of route, which we have pictured in our military simile, 
is apt to be followed by mutiny on the part of the rank-and-file and 
by 'frightfulness' on the part of the officers—who make a desperate 
attempt to retain by brute force, against overwhelming numerical 
odds, an authority which they have ceased to merit by any signal 
contribution to the common weal. An Orpheus who has cast away 
his lyre now lays about him with Xerxes’ whip; and the result is a 
hideous pandemonium, in which the military formation breaks up 
intoan Ishmaelitish anarchy. Thisis the positive failure which is the 
nemesis of the resort to mimesis in the life of a growing civilization; 
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132 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
and in the language of another simile this failure is familiar to us 
already. It is that ‘disintegration’ of a broken-down civilization 
Which declares itself in ‘the Secession of the Proletariat’ from a ci- 
devant band of leaders which has degenerated into a ‘Dominant 
Minority’ The successive transformations of the prophet into 
the drili-sergeant and of this martinet into a terrorist explain the 
declines and falls of civilizations in terms of leadership. 
Tn terms of relation or interaction the failure of the Promethean 
aan declares itself in a loss of harmony. 
"The significance of this symptom is perhaps most obvious in the 
concrete case of the bodily organism of a galloping horse: 
continued movement any addition to speed obtained by in- 
ed ust of equilibrium anes nese mua dor 
immaintaning the centre of gravity of ata suital " 
rd Aer wil be the muscular expenditure af 


z 
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to the speed. Consequently, when a horse 


m... 


e tees d Ge rien which is caused by 
the muscles of his fore-hand being too fatigued to work in unison 
those of his hind-quarters.”* 

A corresponding loss of harmony attends the flagging of the Pro- 
methean élan in a personality, which is a whole whose parts are 
spiritual faculties, and in a society, which is a whole whose parts 
are institutions. In the movement of Life a change in any one part 
of a whole ought to be accompanied by sympathetic adjustments 
of the other parts if all is to go well; but when Life is mechanized 
one part may be altered while others are left as they have been, and 
a loss of harmony is the result. 

In any whole of parts a loss of harmony between the parts is 
paid for by the whale in a corresponding loss of self-determina 
tion; and the fate of a declining civilization is described in Jesus's 
prophecy to Peter: 

"When thou wast young, thou gir f, and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest; but. when thou K Aep oar shall gird thee 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not,” 

A loss of self-determination is the ultimate criterion of breal 
down; and this conclusion is what we should expect, since it 
the inverse of the conclusion, which we have reached in an earlier 
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part of this Study, that a progress towards self-determination is 
the criterion of growth. In the rest of this Part we shall examine 
some of the forms in which this loss of self-determination through 
loss of harmony is manifested. 


(b) THE INTRACTABILITY OF INSTITUTIONS 
1. New Wine in Old Bottles 


In the last chapter we came to the conclusion that a society 
breaks down through a loss of harmony between its parts which is 
paid for by the society as a whole in a loss of self-determinati 
One source of disharmony between the institutions of which a 
society is composed is the introduction into the life of the society 
of new social forces—aptitudes or emotions or ideas*—which the 
existing set of institutions was not originally designed to carry. 

The destructive effect of this incongruous juxtaposition of 
‘things new and old’ has been pointed out in one of the most 
famous of the sayings that are attributed to Jesus: 


"No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old garment, for that 
which is put in to fill it up taketh from the garment, and the rent is made 
worse. Neither do men put new wine into old bottles—else the bottles 
break and the wine runneth out and the bottles perish; but they put new 
‘wine into new bottles, and both are preserved. 

In the domestic economy from which this simile is taken the 
precept can, of course, be carried out to the letter, because the cloth 
and the garment and the wine and the bottles are material chattels 
over which the houscholder has an absolute power of disposal. But 
in the economy of social life men’s power to order their affairs at 
will on a rational plan is narrowly restricted, since a society is not 
the chattel of any owner, but is the common ground of many men's 
fields of action; and for this reason a precept which is common 
sense in the economy of the household and practical wisdom in the 
life of the spirit is a counsel of perfection in social affairs. 

Ideally, no doubt, the introduction of any new dynamic forces or 
creative movements into the life of a society ought to be accom- 

anied by a reconstruction of the whole existing set of institutions 
if a healthy social harmony is to be preserved; and, in the actual 
history of any growing civilization, there is in fact a constant re- 
modelling or readjustment of the most flagrantly anachronistic 
institutions ex hypothesi, at least to the minimum extent that is 
necessary in order to save the civilization from breaking down. At 
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the same time, sheer vis inertiae tends at all times to keep most parts 
of the social structure as they are, in spite of their frequent incon- 
gruity with the new social forces that are constantly being brought 
into action by the creative energies of the growing society as its 
growth proceeds;! and in this situation the new forces are apt to 
Operate in two diametrically opposite ways simultaneously. On the 
one hand they perform the creative work which it is their business 
to perform by finding vent either in new institutions which they 
have established for themselves or in old institutions which they 
have successfully adapted to serve their purposes; and, in pouring 
themselves into these harmonious channels, they promote the wel- 
fare of the civilization by giving fresh impetus to its élan. At the 
same time they also enter, indiscriminately, into any institutions 
which happen to lie in their path—as some immensely powerful 
head of steam which had forced its way into an engine-house might 
rush into the works of any old engine that happened to be installed 
there. 

In such an event one or other of two alternative disasters is apt 
to occur. Either the pressure of the new head of steam is so very 
much higher than the maximum pressure which the old-fashioned 
engine was originally built to bear that the works simply explode 
and are blown to pieces when the steam has entered into them; or 
else the antique plates and castings do ‘stand the racket’, and then 
the disaster takes an even more destructive and a far more mon- 
strous turn, The unprecedentedly powerful ‘drive’ of the new 
motive-force then sets the old machinery to work in a way which 
was never contemplated by its makers, Tf it was a rather unsatis- 
factory machine, the tolerably bad results which it originally pro- 
duced are now magnified to an intolerable degree; and even if it was 
a fairly satisfactory machine, the tolerably good performance that 
was originally obtained from it may have amazing and appalling 
effects now that the machine has been so powerfully ‘keyed up’. 
The dentist’s implement which delicately files away the decayed 
tip of a tooth when it is operated with the proper power may per- 
haps pierce the palate to the brain, and cause the patient’s death 
instead of giving him a salutary relief, if the strength of the electric 
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THE INTRACTABILITY OF INSTITUTIONS 135 
current is suddenly increased out of all measure. Similarly, a drug 
which acts as a potent stimulant when it is taken in a minute quan- 
tity may work with equal potency as a poison if the dose is largely 
increased, 


"To translate these parables into terms of social life, the explo- 
sions of the old engines which cannot stand the new steam-pressure 
—or the burstings of the old bottles which cannot stand the fer- 
mentation of the new wine—are the revolutions which sometimes 
overtake institutions that have become anachronisms.! On the 
other hand the baneful performances of the old engines which 
have successfully stood the strain of being ‘keyed up’ are the social 
enormities which a ‘die-hard? institutional anachronism sometimes 
engenders. 

Revolutions may be defined as retarded, and proportionately 
violent, acts of mimesis. The mimetic element is of their essence; 
for every revolution always has reference to something that has 
happened already elsewhere—at an earlier moment and on a 
different spot from the place and the time at which the revolu- 
tionary outbreak of violence occurs—and it is always manifest, 
when the revolution is studied in its historical setting, that this out- 
break would never have occurred of itself if it had not been thus 
evoked by a previous play of external forces.* The element of re- 
tardation is likewise of the essence of revolutions; and it is this that. 
accounts for the violence which is their most prominent feature. 
Revolutions are violent because they are the belated triumphs of 
powerful new social forces over tenacious old institutions which 
have been temporarily thwarting and cramping these new expres- 
sions of life. ‘The longer the obstruction holds out, the greater 


becomes the pressure of the force whose outlet is being obstructed; 


? For this theory of the nature of revolutions see Teggart, F. J The Processer of 
History (New Haven 1918, Yale University Press), p. 130, following Walter Bagehots 
story (New Haven 1918, rity Press), p. 130, sebo 
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and the greater this pressure, the more violent the explosion in 
which the imprisoned force ultimately breaks through.: 

As for the social enormities that are the alternatives to revolu- 
tions, these may be defined as the penalties that a society has to pay 
when the act of mimesis which ought to have brought an old in- 
stitution into harmony with a new social force has been, not simply 
retarded, but frustrated altogether. 

It will be seen that, whenever some uew aptitude or emotion or 
idea arises in the life of any society, this new force is likely, in pro- 

ion to its strength and its range and its importance, to come 
Pio collision with a greater or a lesser number of the society’s exist- 
ing institutions, and each of these collisions may have any one of 
three alternative outcomes. The obstructive institution may either 
be brought into harmony with the new force promptly and peace- 
ably through some constructive social adjustment; or it may be 
eliminated tardily and violently through a revolution; or it may 
succeed in defying both adjustment and elimination, and in this 
last event some social enormity will result from the unnatural 
‘drive’ which will now be put into the intractable institution auto- 
matically by the new force that has failed to masterit. Itis evident 
that, whenever the existing institutional structure of a society is 
challenged by the impact PA new social force, each and all of these 
three possible alternative outcomes of the collision may actually be 
realized simultaneously in respect of different parts of the struc- 
ture; and it is further evident that the ratio in which the three out- 
comes are represented in the total result of this particular round of 
\d-Response will be a matter of momentous impor- 

tance in the working out of the society's destiny. 

If the adjustments predominate over the revolutions and the 
enormities, then the well-being of the society will be maintained 
and the continuation of its growth will be assured during the current 
chapter of its history. If the predominant outcomes are revolu- 
tionary, then the fortunes of the society in this chapter will be 
‘on the razor’s edge’. It is possible that the revolutions may save 
the society's life by blasting away a number of anachronistic insti- 
tutions which have not proved amenable to pacific adjustment and 
which would have rankled into enormities if they had proved 
altogether intractable; it is equally possible that the havoc made 
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by the revolutionary outbreaks be so great (and, in every 
revolution, there is always a heavy bill of sotial pef to pay) 
that no amount of social liberation can compensate for it, and then 
the society may suffer almost as severely as if the predominant out- 
comes in this instance had been not revolutions but enormities. 
Finally, if the perversion of anachronistic institutions into enormi- 
ties predominates over the elimination of them through violent 
revolutions or the conversion of them, through pacific and construc- 
tive adjustments, into satisfactory vents for the new social forces, 
then the dislocation of the whole social structure may be so serious 
that a breakdown may be virtually impossible to avoid. 

In the historic breakdowns of civilizations this working out of 
the principle of Challenge-and-Response in the medium of institu- 
tions has indeed played an important part; and now that we have 
formulated it a priori in the imagery of a parable, we shall perhaps 
do well to study it in the life by resorting once more to our well- 
tried method of an empirical survey. 


2. The Impact of Industrialism upon Slavery 

Let us begin our survey with a familiar instance from the modern 
history of our own Western World which happens to be a parti- 
cularly clear illustration of the possible diversity in the outcome 
when new social forces collide with an old institution. 

In the recent chapter of our Western history in which the pro- 
tagonists were an English creative minority*—a chapter that came 
to its close towards the end of the nineteenth century.—the two 

reat new dynamic social forces which were conjured up and set 
in motion were Industrialism and Democracy,4 and one of the old 
institutions upon which these new forces impinged was Slavery. 

Since the institution of Slavery has been recognized to be in- 
trinsically evil by a consensus of all men in all times and places 
who have been in a position to study it at first hand objectively, it 
must be regarded as one of the merits, or at least as one of the 
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138 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
advantages, of the Western Civilization that, in its history down to 
the advent of the democratic and industrial régime, this pernicious 
institution had never played at all a dominant part. Fortunately 
for the Western Society the system of plantation-slavery, which 
had contributed so largely to the decline and fall of the ‘sppaented? 
Hellenic Society, had broken down in the breakdown ofthe Hellenic 
Society itself? and had therefore not entered into the ‘affiliated’ 
Western Society's original social heritage; and although this social 
evil had afterwards established itself in the Western body social 
likewise at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era, when Western Christendom had expanded out of 
Europe overseas, this modern Western recrudescence of plantation- 
slavery had not at first shown itself very formidable. Atthe moment 
when, some three hundred years later, at the turn of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the new forces of Democracy and In- 
dustrialism began to radiate out of Great Britain into the rest of 
the Western World, the institution of Slavery was still practically 
confined to the colonial fringes of Western Christendom; it had 
made no serious lodgements in the European homelands;* and, even 
overseas, the geographical range of the institution was contracting. 
For example, in the course of the eighteenth century Slavery died 
a natural death in the English colonies along the Atlantic seaboard 
of North America to the north of the Mason and Dixon Line; and 
if the Industrial Revolution had not broken out, or had only broken 
out a hundred years later than the actual date of its outbreak, it is 
possible that Slavery would have disappeared successively in one 
after another of the overseas communities of English, Dutch, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese origin until it might have become 
completely extinct throughout whe Westen: Weald without any 
social upheaval or even any realization that an 1t advance 
bad made in the progress of our Western Civilization. This 
ity, however, was ruled out by the outbreak of the Industrial 
Revolution in Great Briain, since the market for the produce of the 
overseas plantations was immensely stimulated by the demand for 
raw materials to feed the new industries which were called into 
existence by the new European technique, and for food-stuffs to 
feed the new urban populations which were called into existence 
by the new industries. The impact of Industrialism thus gave the 
institution of Slavery a new lease of life; and there 
could not any longer be any question of the evil institution gradually 
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THE INTRACTABILITY OF INSTITUTIONS 139 
dying out of itself. "The Western Society was now faced with a 
choice between taking active steps to put an end to Slavery im- 
mediately, or else seeing this ancient social evil converted, by the 
driving-force of the new power of Industrialism, into a mortal 
danger to the society's very life. 

In this situation an anti-slavery movement came into action, and 
this movement achieved some very great pacific successes. It 
succeeded pacifically in abolishing the international slave-trade 
altogether, and also in abolishing the institution of Slavery itself 
over vast areas: in most of the Latin-American countries whose 
White inhabitants liberated themselves in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century from the dominion of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Crowns; and then again in the British and French colonial 
empires, where Slavery was finally extinguished in A.D. 1833 and in 
A.D. 1848. To this extent the new social problem arising from the 
impact of Industrialism upon Slavery was solved by a timely and a 
pacific adjustment; but there was one great region in which the 
anti-slavery movement failed to make peaceful headway, and this 
Tt the cotton belt in the Southern States of the North American 

nion. 

"The cotton-belt’ was the crux; for the greatest technical and 
financial triumph of the Industrial System in the first phase of its 
development was the set of brilliant inventions which made it 
profitable now to clean and spin and weave cotton on the grand 
scale; and this gave an immense impetus to the production of cotton. 
in the Southern States of the North American Union, south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, where Slavery was still a going concern and 
"where cotton was cultivated by slave labour. Accordingly, in the 
Southern States of the Union, Slavery remained in force for one 

tion longer; and in this short interval of thirty years between 
A.D. 1833 (the date at which Slavery was abolished in the British 
Empire) and A.D. 1863 (the date at which it was abolished in the 
United States) the ‘Peculiar Institution’ of the Southern States, 
with the whole driving-force of Industrialism now behind it, swelled 
into a monstrous growth which threatened to overshadow the 
North American Continent. After that, the monster was brought 
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140 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS: 
to bay and was destroyed; but this belated eradication of Slavery 
in the United States had to be paid for at the price of a shattering 
revolution which began with the Civil War of A.D. 1861-5 and con- 
tinued to work itself out in the sordid tragedy of the post-bellum 
years, when the defeated South went through the agonies of an 
economic and social collapse, while the victorious North tarnished 
its victory by countenancing the scandals of ‘Reconstruction’. 
Indeed, the devastating effects of this revolution are still visible 
in American life at the present day; for the manner in which the 
ci-devant slaves were liberated and enfranchised has done lasting 
mischief to the social relations between the White and Black races 
in the United States. So heavy has been the penalty for a thirty 
years’ delay. 

Still, our Western Society may congratulate itself that, even at 
this price, the social evil of Slavery has eventually been destroyed 
root and branch in its last Western stronghold, and has not any- 
where survived to become the intolerable enormity which it was 
bound to become if it had continued to exist in an industrialized 
world. For this mercy we have to thank the new force of De- 
mocracy, which came into our Western World a little in advance 
of Industrialism. Since Democracy is the political expression of 
Humanitarianism, and since Humanitarianism and Slavery are 
obviously mortal foes, the new democratic spirit put ‘drive’ into 
the anti-slavery movement at the very time when Industrialism was 
putting ‘drive’ into ‘the Peculiar Institution"? It was this inspira- 
tion that enabled the anti-slavery movement to achieve so large a 
measure of success in driving Slavery off the map pacifically in 
time to avoid a revolution; and it is safe to say that. it inthe struggle 
over Slavery, the working of the force of Industrialism had not been 
neutralized to a large extent by the counter-operation of the force 
of Democracy, our Western World would not have rid itself of 
Slavery at the cheap price of a single revolutionary catastrophe. 

This judgement is supported by two pertinent considerations. 
On the one hand we have taken note already? of the devastating 
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THE INTRACTABILITY OF INSTITUTIONS 14r 
effect, in Hellenic history, of the system of plantation-slavery which 
came into operation in the Hellenic World in the fifth century B,C. 
and which was not neutralized by the fifth-century Heilenic move- 
ment towards Democracy. On the other hand we are well aware 
that, in these latter days of our own Western history, the success 
of our efforts to eradicate Slavery has not yet been matched by any 
corresponding success in our efforts to eradicate War; and if we 
take a comparative view of these two modern Western problems we 
shall notice at once that one outstanding difference between the 
two situations is this: in the struggle against Slavery the two new 
master-forces of Industrialism and Democracy were ranged on 
opposite sides, whereas the movement to banish War has had 
to contend with both forces simultaneously. For the ‘drive’ of 
Democracy, a8 well as the ‘drive’ of Industrialism, has entered 
into the institution of War; and this double reinforcement has 
intensified the evil of War enormously. 


3- The Impact of Democracy and Industrialism upon War 


; and its significance 
in the history of modern Western Warfare was as ominous for 
the future of our Western Civilization as its role in the history of 
Slavery was decisive and beneficent. In putting an end to Slavery, 
the victory of the North in the American Civil War rid the Western 
World, as we have seen, of an ancient evil into which the new force 
of Industrialism had been breathing fresh vigour. But when we 
examine the means by which the North won this military victory, 
of which the final abolition of Slavery was the first-fruits, we observe 
that the North not only brought into action against Slavery the very 
force of Industrialism which had given Slavery itself new power; 
the North mobilized Democracy against Slavery as well, and it 
won the Civil War by employing, in combination, a number of 
potent new weapons which Industrialism and , between 
them, had placed in a belligerent’s hands by the beginning of the 
seventh decade of the nineteenth century. "The Northerners fought 
the Slave Power with railways and with heavy artillery; but these 
weapons forged by Industrialism would not have decided the issue 
by themselves if they had not been combined with the weapon ofcon- 
scription; and conscription is a weapon that has been placed in a 
belligerent Government's hands by Democracy. The compulsory 
recruitment of man-power for ‘cannon-fodder’, which autocracies 
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do not lightly attempt, becomes practicable in a democratic com- 
munity when it is fighting a national war in a popular cause. The 
American Civil War of A.D. 1861-5 marks an epoch in the history 
of War because it saw the application of both the two new driving- 
forces—Democracy as well as Industrialism—to an ancient social 
evil.t In consequence of the introduction of the formidable new 
weapons which Democracy and Industrialism had forged, War had 
become a more terrible thing by the year 1865, when the Ameri. 
can Civil War stopped, than it had been in 186r, when the Civil 
War began? And so, while it is true that the abolition of Slavery 
was the first-fruits of the American Civil War and that this result 
as good, itis also true that the American Civil War had an effect. 
in the military sphere which was profoundly evil. It carried our 
Western Society a long step forward in the process of ‘keying up’ 
War and thus making War a more terrible scourge than it had 
been in the past. 

I£we now cast our minds back to the state of our Western World 
on the eve of the emergence of Industrialism and n we 
Shall notice that at this time; about the middie of the eight eath 
century, War was in much the same condition as Slavery: it was 
an ancient social evil which was manifestly on the wane. 

Our forebears in the eighteenth century looked back with distaste 
to a recent past in which War had been keyed up to an atrocious 
intensity by the ‘drive’ of sectarian Religious Fanaticism; but they 
also looked back with a self-complacent relief to the divorce between 
War and Religion which had been achieved before the end of the 
seventeenth century by the fathers of the Enlightenment) The 
‘drive’ of sectarian Religious Fanaticism had first entered into 
Western Warfare upon the break-up of the religious unity of Western 
Christendom in the early part of the sixteenth century; and from 
the outbreak of the Reformation down to the end of the Thirty 
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‘Years’ War in A.D. 1648 on the Continent—and in England down 
to the Restoration of the Monarchy in A.D. 1660—this demonic 
force had inspired most of the wars in Western Christendom and 
had magnified the evil of War into an unprecedented enormity. In 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, however, the devil of sec- 
tarian Religious Fanaticism was successfully cast out; and, although 
it was exorcized ina spirit of cynical disillusionmentand not through 
the grace of a deeper religious insight, the immediate effect was to 
reduce the evil of War in the eighteenth century to a minimum. 
which has never been approached in any other chapter of our 
Western history, either before or after, up to date. 

"This age of relatively ‘civilized’ warfare, which began when the 
institution of War was disconnected from the driving-force of 
sectarian Religious Fanaticism at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, came to an end at the close of the eighteenth century when 
War began to be keyed up to an atrocious intensity once again by 
the new driving forces of Industrialism and Democracy which we 
have seen at work, two generations later, in the American Civil 
War. If we ask ourselves which of these two new forces has played 
the greater part in the intensification of War during the last hundred 
and fifty years, we may be inclined to attribute the more important 
role to Industrialism; for the mechanization of Warfare during our 
so-called ‘machine age’ has been spectacular, and the ‘progress’ in 
the Art of War since the close of the eighteenth century is popularly 
estimated in terms of rifles and steamships and railways and armour- 
plate and mammoth guns and submarines and bombing-planes and 
tanks. But our second thoughts remind us that the Wars of Re- 
ligion in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries came very near to 
wrecking our Western Civilization without any of these mechanical 
aids, and that a number of other civilizations—the Babylonic, the 
Hellenic, the Central American—have been completely successful 
in committing suicide through indulgence in a destructive mili- 
tarism, though their technical equipment for the purpose would 
have seemed rudimentary even to a sixteenth-century Portuguese 
matchlockman. In all these cases the force which put the lethal 
‘drive’ into War was not material but was spiritual; and in our 
‘own modern case in the Western World, where the material force of 
Industrialism and the spiritual force of Democracy have both been 
engaged in keying up our modern Western Warfare, we shall see 
that Democracy has been the dominant factor. 

‘The fundamental reason why, in our world, War was less atro- 
cious in the eighteenth century than it has been in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries is that, in the eighteenth century, when 
War was no longer being used as an instrument of ecclesiastical 
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policy and had not yet begun to be used asan instrument of national 
policy, there was an interval during which War was merely ‘the 
sport of kings’, 

“Restricted by small numbers, poverty and the laws of honour, war 
became a kind of game between sovereigns. A war was a game with 
its rules and its stakes—a territory, an inheritance, a throne, a treaty. 
"The loser paid,’ but a just proportion was always kept between the 
value of the stake and € -— p eril aed the, pastes me 
always on guard against ind of obstir which makes a play 
Tose his had. "They tried to keep the game in band and to know 
when to stop. It was for this reason that the great eighteenth-century 
theorists of warfare urged that neither justice, nor right, nor any 
of the great passions that move a people should ever be mixed up 
with war.’* 

Morally, of course, the waging of War from this motive and in 
this spirit is profoundly shocking; for the intrinsic and inevitable 
waste and wickedness and misery of War, in any circumstances, 
are so terrible that human consciences can only condone a resort to 
War either in sheer self-defence or else in pursuit of some aim 
which is recognized to be of transcendent moral worth and social 
value. In most times and places this common view of the ethics 
of War has received lip-service, at any rate, from the statesmen by 
whom the wars have been made; and they have not gone to war 
without taking the trouble to find specious pretexts of necessity or 
altruism under which they could mask their underlying war-aims. 
Our eighteenth-century princes in the West were exceptional in the 
frankness with which they waged their wars as a private sport; yet 
it was no more possible for them than for other war-makers to ride 
rough-shod over the consciences of their fellow human beings; and 
just because, in this age, the ancient crime was openly being per- 
petrated as the recreation of a small number of highly privileged 
individuals, the players of this eighteenth-century war-game found 
themselves constrained to be as moderate in the conduct of their 
wars as they were cynical about the motives for which they made 
them. So long as people are persuaded that a war is being fought 
for the sake of religious truth or for the sake of national survival, 
they will throw themselves into the struggle in deadly earnest, and 
then there is almost no sacrifice that they will not make and almost 
no atrocity that they will not commit. But when War is not the 
absorbing business of whole churches or whole nations, but a form 
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of recreation—and this for the entertainment of the few and not of 
the many—then there are fairly definite limits beyond which the 
privileged sportsmen cannot push their war-game with impunity. 
"The royal players know quite well the degree of licence that 
their subjects will readily allow them—how much treasure they 
can safely squander and how much blood they can safely spill 
and since they do not intend to lose their crowns for the sake 
of a royal pastime, they are usually careful not to exceed their 
measure. Hence the saving graces of eighteenth-century war- 
fare; and though these were merely negative virtues which were 
based on no more solid or enduring psychological foundations than 
an ‘enlightened self-interest’ and a studied imperviousness to 'en- 
thusiasm’ (a twentieth-century virtue which was an eighteenth- 
century vice); they did produce considerable practical benefits 
while they lasted. 

A list of the most obvious of these saving graces makes an im- 
posing catalogue. For example, eighteenth-century armies were 
not recruited by conscription; eighteenth-century armies did not 
live off the country like their predecessors in the Wars of Religion, 
nor did they wipe the country out of existence like the armies in 
the War of A.D. 1914-18; eighteenth-century commanders observed 
the rules of the military game; eighteenth-century Governments 
set themselves moderate objectives and did not impose crushing 
peace terms upon defeated opponents. 

On the capital question of conscription it will be sufficient to 
cite the opinion of the most eminent of the royal players of the 
eighteenth-century war-game,Frederick the Great. In describing the 
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reign of his own father and predecessor, King Frederick William I 
of Prussia, Frederick the Great remarks that 

"This régime was wholly military. The size of the Army was increased; 
and, Nee ee dnt Costas tote erate vere Di 
for soldiers. This spread terror among the rest, and a number of them 
ran away, and this unforeseen accident did considerable damage to 
our manufactures. The King stepped in to remedy this abuse, and he 
devoted himself with particular care to the re-establishment and the 
progress of Industry.” 

It will be seen that even such notorious eighteenth-century 
militarists as Frederick William I and Frederick the Great regarded 
the conscription of artisans as an abuse which no monarch in lus 
senses would countenance* 

‘The eighteenth-century punctiliousness over fine points of the 
military game may be illustrated by the famous legend of the en- 
counter between the English Guards and the French Guards at the 
Battle of Fontenoy in the War of the Austrian Succession. When 
the Red Line and the White Line had approached one another to 
within point-blank range, an English officer is said to have stepped 
forward from the ranks. made his bow to the enemy, and cried: 
"Gentlemen of the French Guards, fire frst!’ Obviously the Guards 
could not have afforded to indulge in these courtesies if a precocious 
Industrial Revolution had enabled King George and King Louis to 
equip their toy-soldiers with Bren guns instead of muzzle-loading 
smooth-bore muskets; but it is equally obvious that, even if the 
French and English troops had been armed, in A.D. 1745, with 
weapons that were no more formidable than those of Cortez's 
Aztec adversaries, and could thus have exchanged their courtesies 
with almost complete material impunity, they would not have ex- 
changed them, even so, if they had not been acting as ‘living chess- 
mes! but had been fighting in deadly earnest for causes which they 
at heart. 
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The punctiliousness of these eighteenth-century soldiers towards 
onc another was matched by the consideration which they usually 
displayed towards the civilian population, and by the care which 
they usually took to avoid inflicting serious injury upon the per- 
‘manent capital equipment of social life in the war-zone. In this 
they were animated by that blend of discretion and good feeling 
and sheer delight in expertise which moves the sportsman riding to 
hounds to enjoy the plossure of'acrosr county’ pale we eee 
possible cost in damage to the farmers’ gates and fences. The 
attitude of eighteenth-century war-makers on this point comes to 
light in the almost unanimous and unmistakably genuine indigna- 
tion to which they were moved by the few flagrant breaches of 
the rule: for example, by the devastation of the Palatinate by Louis 
XIV in a.D. 1674 and 1689 and the devastation of the Neumark and 
burning of Cüstrin by the Russian Army in A.D. 1738. The latter 
of these atrocities was written off as a not incomprehensible lapse 
in the manners of barbarians who had only recently been admitted 
into the polite society of the West. The misconduct of the Roi 
Soleil, who had more or less established his pretension to be the 
luminary of the Western social universe, gave the lesser lights a 
greater moral shock.t 
"The moderateness of the objects for which the eighteenth- 
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century wars were waged may be illustrated by an incidental remark 
of a great eighteenth-century historian, Edward Gibbon. 

“In War’, Gibbon observes in a famous passage of The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, "the European foros 
are exercised by temperate and uridecisive contests. The Balance of 
Power will continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own or 
the nei kingdoms may ternately exalted or depressed; 
but thse paral evs annot essentially injure our general state of 
happiness, the system of arts and laws and manners, which so advan- 
tageously distinguish, above the rest of Mankind, the Europeans and 
their colonies." 


In quoting atan earlier point in this Study? we have. 
noticed pied that Gibbon ‘appears to have passed these words for 
publication some time during the first quarter of the year 1781, 


2 hap, xxi, ad finem: “General Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in 
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when the author's own country happened to be engaged in fightin, 
a losing battle, At that moment the American Relations Wat 
was approaching its crisis. His Britannic Majesty was at war with 
France and Spain and Holland, as well as with the thirteen in- 
surgent American colonies; the Northern Powers of Europe were 
maintaining an unfriendly ‘armed neutrality’; and the decisive 
campaign of the war, which was to end at Yorktown so disas 
for British arms, was about to open! And yet Gibbon's confidence 
was justified in the event by the peace settlement of A.D. 1783. In 
the American Revolutionary War Great Britain was eventually 
defeated by an overwhelming coalition of opposing forces; but her 
‘opponents did not think of crushing her. ‘They had been fighting 
for the limited and precise objective of establishing the insurgent 
colonies’ independence of the British Crown—the colonists be- 
cause, for them, this independence was an end in itself, and the 
colonists’ French allies because, in the estimation of a refined 
French statesmanship, the secession of the thirteen American 
colonies from the British Empire would just suffice to restore a 
Balance of Power which had been unduly inclined in Great Britain’ 
favour by the cumulative effect of successive British victories in 
three previous wars. In A.D. 1783, when the victory was once more 
with the French for the first time in nearly a hundred years, French 

ip was content to attain a minimum objective with a 
maximum economy of means. No rancorous memory of previous 
reverses tempted the French Government to seize this opportunity 
for paying off old scores. They were not even tempted to fight on 
for the dis-annexation of Canada, the principal American dominion 
of the French Crown, which had been conquered by the British 
Crown during the Seven Years’ War and had been officially ceded 
by King Louis to King George in the peace settlement of A. 
1763, only twenty years back. In the peace settlement of A.D. 1783 
Canada was left in the British Crown’s possession by a victorious 
France; and Great Britain, let off with the loss of her thirteen 
colonies, could congratulate herself, in Gibbonian language, upon 
having survived, without shipwreck, a fluctuation in the Balance 
of Power in which her turn had come to see her prosperity de- 
pressed, but in which no essential injury had been done to the 
general state of happiness of a polite society which was the common. 
spiritual home of the subjects of King George and the subjects of 
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‘These illustrations may suffice to display the saving graces of 
eighteenth-century warfare; and at the same time they reveal the 
precariousness of this temporary alleviation of an ancient social 
Phils "The unenthusiastically enlightened soul of Homo Tricornifer 
remained smugly content with having bowed the unclean spirit of 
Ecclesiastical Fanaticism out of the house; and so, when the new- 
born spirits of Democracy and Industrialism presented themselves 
at the door a hundred years later, they found the house empty, 
swept, and garnished, and it was the easiest thing in the world for 
them to enter in and dwell there. The society which had sought to 
minimize the evil of War by the cynical expedient of treating it as 
"the sport of kings’ was incapable of preserving it from the intrusion 
of two new social forces which re-imported into War the deadly 
earnestness of an earlier age. And so the last state of this society 
has been worse than the 3 In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries of the Christian Era the new double ‘drive’ of Democracy 
and Industrialism has been keying up the scourge of War to- 
wards the pitch of enormity which it attained in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries through the impetus of Ecclesiastical 
Fanaticism. 

Jn A. 1790 the French National Assembly was warned by the 

rophetic voice of Mirabeau that a representative parliamentary 
Pedy was likely to prove more bellicose than a monarch.‘ In A.D. 
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1792, less than ten years after the statesmanlike peace settlement 
of 1783, the menacing accents of a Democracy conscripted for War 
were heard by Goethe’s sensitive ears in the cannonade at Valmy;! 
and the levée en masse of a Revolutionary France? swept away the 
eighteenth-century régime in Germany, to clear the arena for the 
German riposte of the Befreiungskrieg.2 By the seventh decade of 
the nineteenth century,¢ which saw the new note of the Revolu- 
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tionary and Napoleonic Wars raised to a still higher pitch in the 
American Civil War and in Bismarck’s three Prussian wars of 
aggrandizement, the terrible consequences that were latent in the 
application to War of the new driving-power which Industrialism 
and Democracy had imported into human affairs might already 
have been discerned by an acute observer. As we can see now in 
retrospect, the issue which stares our own generation in the face 
was actually confronting our grandfathers. They could not afford 
to rest content any longer with the negative eighteenth-century 
olicy of leaving War to die gradually of inanition after turning it 
into a triviality; for by A.D. 1871 War was not ‘the sport of kin 
any longer. It had become the serious business of peoples wi 
were inspired with all the enthusiasm that Democracy could excite 
and were armed with all the weapons that Industrialism could 
forge;! and in these circumstances there was a choice between taking 
active steps to put an end to War altogether, or else seeing it rankle 
into an enormity without precedent in our Western history. 
If the experience of the wars of 1861-71 had evoked an anti-war 
movement of anything like the same intensity and persistence as 
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the anti-slavery movement which had been set on foot before the 
end of the eighteenth century, then our position to-day might per- 
haps have been more favourable than it actually is, It happened, 
however, that the crop of wars in the seventh decade of the nine. 
teenth century was followed, like the General War of 1792-1815, 
by half a century of general peace, which was only broken by a few 
local wars of a semi-colonial character: the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877-8; the Spanish-American War of 1898; the South African 
War of 1899-1902; the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. These 
latter wars at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
did not afford much new insight into the general tendency of war- 
fare in the Western World in this age, because they were fought 
between not more than two belligerents in each case, and not in 
any instance in regions lying near the heart of the Western World, 
Hence the terrible transformation in the character of War which 
had been brought about by the introduction of the new driving- 
power of Industrialism and Democracy took our generation by sur- 
prise in 1914. This time the shock has been so profound that an 
eager and active movement for the abolition of War has followed 
the Armistice of 19:8. But this movement is gravely handi- 
capped by its belated birth on the morrow of the World War, when 
it should have been born in 1871 or, better still, in 1815." 

Our contemporary effort to abolish War by the organization of an 
international system of ‘collective security’ will be so familiar to 
readers of this Study that it would be superfluous to give any 
account of it here. It need only be pointed out that the aim of the 
system—an aim which inspires both the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Kellogg-Briand Pact (or Multilateral Treaty of 
Paris for the Renunciation of War as an Instrument of National 
Policy)—is the pacific, even though belated, abolition of War through 
a free agreement and voluntary co-operation between all the fully 
self-governing states in the contemporary world. Whether this 
movement will succeed in its purpose is a question which lies to-day 
gn the knees of she Gods. At this stage we can only be sure that, 
in our Western World, War will now be abolished sooner or later 
by one means or another. If it is not abolished in the near future 
by the method of pacific adjustment, then it is certain to be 
abolished—and this in a future which may not be much more re- 
mote—by the alternative method of ‘the knock-out blow’, in which 
a war—or a series of wars—of attrition will end in the decisive and 
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definitive victory of one single Power through the annihilation of 
all the rest. 

‘The picture of this war of attrition as it will be fought—if it 
should be fought—to-morrow is so vividly present in all living 
minds that there is no need in this place to dwell on the hideous 
details of mechanical warfare and chemical warfare and submarine 
warfare and aerial warfare and their probable combined result: 
that is to say, the wholesale annihilation, by starvation and by high 
explosives and poison gas, of the civilian populations which the 
eighteenth-century militarists took pains to spare. To indicate the 

tion which the Art of War is rapidly approaching in our 
time, it is sufficient to remind ourselves of a piece of legislation 
which has been passed in France; for the French, with characteristic 
clear-sightedness, have envisaged the character of future warfare 
and have taken what steps they can in order to be prepared for it. 
‘They have realized that another war, if it comes, will engulf every- 
thing and everybody; and so they have passed legislation for the 
general organization of French national resources and French 
national life in war-time. 

Onthe 7th March, 1927, a drastic bill for this purpose, which was 
sponsored by the Socialist statesman Monsieur Paul-Boncour, was 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies unanimously, with the sole 
exception of the Communist members. At this stage the bill pro- 
vided for the conscription of wealth and the conscription of intellect. 
as well as the conscription of man-power; and though some of these 
provisions were pruned away before the bill passed the Senate on 
the 17th February, 1928, the essence of the bill survived and duly 
passed into law, while the pre-suppositions on which it was based 
were elucidated and endorsed by the Senate’s rapporteur on the 
bill, Monsieur Klotz, in the report in which he recommended his 
colleagues to accept the bill in the modified form in which it was 
eventually enacted, 

“The conception of la guerre totale, which is the formula that we have 
to envisage in the future and the formula to which the organization that 
we contemplate ‘must respond (and on this point your Army Com- 
‘mission is in complete agreement with the authors of the bill) this con- 
ception condemns the peoples who to-morrow may find themselves 
engaged in a fresh conflict to find that their efforts can no longer be 
limited to the action of armed masses, but that they must be ready to 
throw into the battle, in order to snatch victory out of it, the totality of 
their forces and their resources. Their duty is to attain superiority in 
means of warfare up to the maximum degree; and, in pursuing this aim, 
they vil never be able to allow themselves to relax, since none can feel 
sure is so long as he has the possibility of bei 
Sill szonger than ei ded, ne Qe Possibly of being 
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This is the enormity into which the not altogether intolerable 
evil of eighteenth-century warfare has been fatally transformed by 
the combined impact of Democracy and Industrialism, Democracy 
has turned ‘the sport of kings’ into the deadly earnest of peoples 
who now throw themselves into the wars of Nationality as passion- 
ately as their sixteenth- and seventeenth-century forebears once 
threw themselves into the wars of Religion." Industrialism has 
converted the entire material wealth of a belligerent community 
into matériel de guerre, and has at the same time enabled and com. 
pelled a belligerent Government to mobilize the entire working 
population of the belligerent country. The men and women who 
produce the supplies and munitions in the interior are as indispens- 
able for the waging of the war, and as strongly imbued with the 
spirit oft, as the soldiers atthe front. Both technically and morally, 
they have ceased to be non-combatants and have therefore become 
fair targets for enemy attack. And at the moment when the care- 
fully guarded eighteenth-century distinction between civilians and 
militaires has thus broken down, the economic unification of the 
World and the practical application of Physical Science to the Art 
of War have placed in an enemy’s hands two potent weapons—the 
‘economic blockade and the aerial bombing raid—for is 
the old-fashioned 'war of fronts’, in which belligerency was a 
limited liability, into a new-fangled ‘war of areas’, in which the 
whole territory, equipment, and population of an enemy country 
becomes a direct object of hostile operations. 

‘This ‘totalitarian’ kind of warfare, which is the antithesis of the 
eightcenth-century ‘sport of kings’ both in its spirit and in its social 
consequences, is the only kind of warfare that it is open to us any 
longer to wage now that the ancient institution of War has received 
a fresh and unprecedentedly powerful impetus from the impact of 
the new social forces of Democracy and Industrialism. In this 
situation we have the single choice between abolishing War through 
peaceful agreement or allowing War to abolish itself through a 
‘knock-out blow’; and the destiny of our Western Civilization 
depends upon which of these two alternatives we in our generation 
choose. 


+ ‘Une te nouvelle s'était ouverte, celle des guerres nationales sx allures déchatnées, 
paree qu'elles allaient consacre à la latte toutes Jes ressources de le mation o o pact 
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4- The Impact of Democracy and Industrialism upon Parochial 
Sovereignty 

We have now looked at the effects of the impact of the two 
dominant social forces of the last age of Western history upon two 
ancientinstitutions—War and Slavery—and ourinquiry has brought 
to light the fact that, while the effect of Industrialism upon both 
these institutions has been the same, the effect of Democracy has 
been apparently inconsistent—and indeed contradictory—in the 
two cases. Whereas the advent of Industrialism has intensified 
the evil of War and the evil of Slavery alike, Democracy appears 
to have worked as a mitigating influence upon Slavery and as an 
aggravating influence upon War. What is the explanation of this 
apparent inconsistency? And how is it possible, a priori, for Demo- 
cracy to act as an anti-social force? For Democracy ‘breathes the 
spirit of the Gospels . . . and its motive-force is Love’. 

‘One possible explanation might be found in the well-known 
faculty of the human spirit for ‘departmentalizing’ its field of action 
and for acting, thinking, and feeling quite inconsistently in regard 
to different parts of this arbitrarily and artificially divided whole. 
In the case of Slavery and Democracy, for example, an extreme 
inconsistency was exhibited, in entire good faith, by the Virginian 
slave-owners who were moved to a genuine democratic indigna- 
tion at the tyranny of a George III or an Abraham Lincoln and 
by the Attic slave-owners who gave their lives to vindicate the 
liberty of all free Hellenes against the tyrannous ambitions of the 
Achaemenidae.! It did not occur to the Virginian patriots— Bible 
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'3 In fairness to the Athenians it must be noted that at Athens, in the great age of 
the Athenian democracy in the fifth century n c. the domestic slaves who were in 
[personal relations with their masters, and with their masters. fellow freemen, were very 
much more humanely treated than tbe Helots in contemporary Laconia (fot the treat- 
ment of the Helot by their Spartan masters see II D (0) SUL hp 233, footnote 
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Christians’ though they might be—to take to heart the Parable of 
the Unmerciful Servant; and it is unlikely thatany Athenian patriot 
who gave his life for freedom at Marathon or Salamis ever saw him- 
self, vis-d-cis his own slaves, in the light of a petty-Darius or petty- 
Xerxes.! A similar psychological ‘departmentalism’ might possibly 
explain how the spirit of Democracy could come into our modern 
Western World without ranging itself against War as it has actually 
ranged itself against Slavery. Yet this negative explanation cannot 
account for the fact that, in our case, as we have noticed above, 
Democracy has not merely failed to work against War, but has 
positively put its ‘drive’ into War and has done still more than the 
sister force of Industrialism has done to key our Western warfare 
up from the low tension of the eighteenth-century ‘sport of kings 
to the enormity of ‘la guerre totale’. In thus aggravating the evils 
of War, Democracy has been working in direct opposition to its 
own spirit, and it is hardly conceivable that it would have thus 
reversed its natural action if it had collided with War, as it collided 
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with Slavery, in a direct encounter, face toface. Asit has happened, 
however, the history of the impact of Democracy upon War in our 
Western World has been less simple than this. Before colliding 
with the institution of War, our modern Western Democracy has 
collided with the institution of Parochial Sovereignty in a society 
that has been broken up politically into a plurality of parochial 
states; and the importation of the new driving-forces of Democracy 
and Industrialism into the old machine of the Parochial State has 
generated the twin enormities of Political and Economic National- 
ism. It is in this gross derivative form, in which the etherial spirit 
of Democracy has emerged from its passage through an alien 
‘medium, that Democracy has put its ‘drive’ into War instead of 
working against it.! 

Here, again, our Western Society was in a happier posture in 
the pre-nationalistic and post-sectarian eighteenth century than in 
either the previous age or this subsequent age into which our own 
generation has been born. In the eighteenth century, when War 
‘was ‘the sport of kings’ and not the serious business of peoples, 
the parochial sovereign states of our modern Western World were 
not, asa rule, the instruments of the ‘general wills of ‘citizen bodies’, 
but were virtually the private estates of dynasties: dynastic proper- 
ties which might pass from one royal owner to another by being 
hazarded as the stakes in the royal war-game when they did not 
pass by the more respectable and more normal processes of in- 
heritance or marriage-settlement. It is true that there were certain 
states on the eighteenth-century political map whose rulers, at any 
rate de facto, were not monarchs but oligarchies which professed 
to shape their policies in the interests of the people and which 
effectively consulted their own narrower interests at all events. 
Eighteenth-century Venice and Hamburg, for example, were relics 
of the abortive cosmos of city-states which had failed to replace 
the feudal monarchies of medieval Western Christendom,? while 
eighteenth-century Holland and Great Britain were precocious 
examples of the national states into which almost the whole of our 
latter-day Great Society is partitioned at the present moment. 
The Dynastic State, however, was the typical state of the eighteenth 
century; and royal marriages and royal wars were the two main 
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agencies through which the changes in the eighteenth-century 
political map of the Western World were brought about 

This transfer of sovereignty as though it were private property 
to be traded or gambled away is as shocking intrinsically as the 
waging of war for the recreation of crowned heads; and to twentieth- 
century consciences which reconcile themselves to acts of conquest 
by taking posthumous plebiscites, it seems peculiarly outrageous 
that, in the eighteenth century, provinces should have been con- 
veyanced like fields and their human inhabitants transferred from 
one royal owner to another, like so much live stock, on a profit-and- 
loss account which was reckoned in millions of souls, Yet in this 
matter, again, it would be rash for us, in our generation, to adopt 
a pharisaical attitude towards our forebears without ascertaining 
how a comparison between our ways and their ways works out. 

Eighteenth-century statesmanship has at least this to be said in 
its favour, that, in finding its ways and means for changing the 
political map, it always preferred royal marriages to royal wars, if 
the matrimonial method could be. managed. It considered, very 
rightly, that the matrimonial method was the cheaper and the more 
elegant way; and this point of view is summed up in a famous 
Latin epigram on the fortunes of the House of Austria, which built 
upand retained great empire through series of successful dynastic 
marriages, though it was notoriously apt to come out on the losing 
side in any wars in which it took part. 

"Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube, The very names of 
eighteenth-century wars tell the same tale: ‘the War of the Spanish 
Succession’; ‘the War of the Polish Succession’; ‘the War of the 
Austrian Succession’. The understanding was that, as a rule, these 
conveyances of royal estates would be peacefully arranged between 
the piene match-makers, with due comune ee the i 
terests of third parties. ve occasion for ‘the sport of 
kings’ in exceptional eria chaferers found them- 
selves totally unable to agree. 

This tendency, which was prevalent in the eighteenth century, 
to treat international politics as the private family affairs of dynasties, 
and not as the public business of peoples, undoubtedly turned inter- 
national politics into something rather petty and rather sordid; but 
at least it performed one socially beneficial negative service. It ‘took 
the shine out of patriotism; and, with ‘the shine’, it took the sting * 
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In damping down patriotic enthusiasm the eighteenth-century 
system of international politics dissipated the mists of patriotic 
prejudice in some degree. It lifted, for a moment, the veil which 
usually prevents ‘the man in the street’ from perceiving that all 
other human beings—foreigners and compatriots alike—are ‘men 
of like passions with’ himself.: Aristotle has nicknamed Man ‘the 
political animal’; and the nickname is well deserved. Ordinarily 
this primitive political parochialism dominates the outlook and the 
action of the rank-and-file of Mankind in civilizations as well as in 
primitive societies. In the eighteenth century an abnormal and 
temporary system of politics which was not admirable in itself did 
nevertheless have the socially beneficial effect of making it rather 
less difficult than usual for men and women to shake themselves 
free from their political animality. 

"There is a classic expression of this negatively oecumenical 
eighteenth-century éthos in a well-known passage of Laurence 
Sterne's Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. Sterne has 
got as far as Paris, and has been in Paris some days, when, on coming 
back one evening to his hotel, he is told that he has been inquired 
after by the police. 

* “The deuce take it!” said I: “I know the reason.”. . .. I had left 
London with so much precipitation that it never enter'd my mind that 
‘we were at war with France; and had reached Dover, and h 
my glass at the hills beyond Boulogne, before the idea presented itself; 
and, with this in train, that there was no getting there without a pass- 
port; ja 80 hearing the Count de — had Bird the packet, T begged 

‘would take me in his suite. The Count had some little knowledge of 
me, so made little or no diffculty—only said, his inclination to serve 
me could reach no farther than Calais, as he was to return by way of 
Brussels to Paris; however, when I had once pass'd there, I might get to 
Paris without interruption; but that in Paris I must make friends and 
shift for myself "Let me get to Paris, Monsieur le Count”, said I, "and. 
I shall do very well." So I embark'd, and never thought more of the 
matter.’ 

According to Sterne’s own story—which may not be true in the 
letter but is none the less true in the spirit—this eighteenth-century 
traveller in an ‘enemy country’ did in fact shift for himself quite 
successfully. After the visit from the French police in Paris, he 
took a cab to Versailles, called on an unknown French nobleman 
there on the strength of being a compatriot of Shakespeare, found 
no difficulty in inducing the nobleman to procure him a passport 
from the French authorities, and continued his journey across 
France without further inconvenience. To us, in our generation, 
this eighteenth-century anecdote reads like a fairy-story. England 
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and France are at war; yet a private nobleman can hire the packet- 
boat to convey him from Dover to Boulogne; he can take any other 
private person whom he chooses in his suite; all that is required, in 
Order to travel in an enemy country in war-time, is a passport; our 
traveller does not even comply with that requirement; yet he is 
able to reach Paris and stay there some days before the police begin 
to bother him; whereupon an unknown French nobleman, out of 
sheer politeness, procures the necessary passport for him! And, 
with this formality accomplished, our aghi 
alien’s’ troubles are over! 

In this matter our forebears in the eighteenth century lived up 
to a standard of civilization from which their descendants in the 
twentieth century have fallen away far indeed. A state of war exists, 
but it only affects the fighting forces. Civilians are immune, because 
War is simply ‘the sport of kings? and international politics are no 
concern—for weal or for woe—of these kings’ subjects, The author 


This great evil has come to pass, yet the humane eighteenth- 
century spirit has died hard. Even after the French Revolution, 
even after the advent of Napoleon, it was regarded as an outrage 
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when, upon the breakdown of the Peace of Amiens and the con- 
sequent resumption of war between England and France, Napoleon 
decreed, on the 22nd May, 1803, that all British civilians between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty who happened to be travelling in 
France should be interned. Napoleon defended his action not, as 
any Government would defend the same action at the present day, 
on the simple ground that war had broken out. He admitted that 
the internment of enemy citizens in war-time was a breach of the 
rules of the game; and he defended his action as reprisals for the 
alleged seizure of two French merchantmen by the British Navy 
before war had been declared. Yet Napoleon did not ‘get away 
with it’. His action was condemned not only by contemporary 
public opinion but also by posterity. It is still described as ‘his 
unheard-of action, which condemned some 10,000 Britons to de- 
tention’, in a book published as recently as A.D. 1904'—only ten 
years before ‘enemy aliens’ were being interned wholesale, as a 
matter of course, by all belligerent Governments, upon the out- 
break of the Great War of our generation in 1914. 

‘During the century and a half that separates the year 1914 from 
the date of the Sentimental Journey, itis evident that the eighteenth- 
century standard for the treatment of civilians in war-time has been 
attacked and undermined with increasing energy by some potent. 
new moral—or immoral—force until at last the old standard has 
been completely overthrown and swept away. This triumphant 
antinomian force is, of course, Political Nationalism; and, if we 
analyse our modern Western Political Nationalism into its con- 
stituent elements, we shall find that it is the monstrous outcome 
of theimpact of our modern Western Democracy upon the Parochial 
State. In origin and essence, Democracy is not parochial but univer- 
sal, not militant but humanitarian. Its essence is a spirit of fratern- 
ity which knows no bounds but those of Life itself; and, in virtue 

is quality, Democracy exercises compelling power over human 
souls. a power of evoking loyalty and devotion and enthusiagm— 
which the dynastic political dispensation of the eighteenth-century 
Western World could not ever have expected, and perhaps did not 
ever even desire, to possess. Oureighteenth-century dynasties were 
content, as we have seen, to employ their feeble spiritual energies 
in operating the modern Western political system of parochial states. 
at low tension, But this field of activity, in which the applicati 
of the dynastic principle was comparatively innocuous, was in- 
vaded before the close of the eighteenth century by the new force 
of Democracy, which was as pervasive socially as it was spiritually 
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dynamic; and, in this diversion from its natural outlet into an 
alien channel, the new force was perverted. The natural field of 
action for Democracy is a field that embraces all Mankind; and it 
is on this range that its spiritual potency is beneficent. But when 
this potent spiritual driving-force is diverted into the mechanism. 
of a parochial state, it not only ceases tobe beneficent but becomes 
malignantly subversive. Corruptio optimi pessima. Democracy im- 
prisoned in parochial states degenerates into Nationalism, 

If we pursue our empirical method of study, we can watch this 
disastrous corruption poisoning the political life of our modern 
Western Society. 

In examining the impact of Democracy upon War in our modern 
Western history, we have seen that Gibbens characterization of 
the American Revolutionary War as a temperate contest’ was vin- 
dicated by the moderation of the subsequent peace settlement; and 
that one of the most striking exhibitions of this moderation was the 
victorious French Crown's willingness to leave the former French 
dominion of Canada under the sovereignty of the discomfited 
British Crown, instead of fighting on to recover a possession which 
had been ceded to King George by King Louis only twenty years 
before, at the end of a previous ‘temperate contest’ in which the 
fortunes of war had happened to go the other way. If the French 
Crown had insisted upon the recovery of Canada in 1783, the 
American Revolutionary War might have been inflamed from a 
“temperate contest” into a war à outrance; but the credit for the 
moderation which saved the Western World from that disaster 
does not belong to the French Government alone. The honours 
are divided between French and British statesmanship; for if, in 
1783, the French Government felt no temptation to fight on for the 
recovery of Canada, this was largely because the Canadians were 
substantially contented with their experience of British rule, and 
they were contented because the British Crown had been as good 
as its word in giving the Canadians, in the Quebec Act of 1774, 
the liberal treatment to which it had pledged itself in the peace- 
settlement of 1763," when the sovereignty over Canada had been 
transferred. In 1783 the Canadians were duly living under their 
customary French laws and enjoying liberty of worship according 
totheir hereditary Roman Catholic religion and the Briteh Governs 
ment's proof of good faith made it morally possible for the French 
Government to show moderation, Conversely, if the Canadians 
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under British rule had been oppressed, or if they had been evicted 
from their homes to make way for British colonists, then, in 1783, 
it would have been morally almost impossible for the French 
Goverriment not to continue the war until Canada, as well as the 
‘Thirteen Colonies, had been liberated from British rule. 

"The British Crown had not been tempted to break its word 
to the French Government over the treatment of the Canadians 
because, in this eighteenth-century interlude of common sense 
between the two frenzies of Sectarian and National Fanaticism, 
the parochial Governments of the Western World were both secular 
and cosmopolitan in their outlook and therefore did not feel it their 
duty to coerce their subjects into either a uniformity of faith or a 
uniformity of law and language. So far from that, eighteenth- 
century statesmanship was rather sensitively scrupulous in such 
matters because it had unpleasant memories —dating from a recent 
past—of barbarities which we have been witnessing again in our 
‘World in our day: the penalization or oppression or eviction or 
massacre of alien minorities and other subject populations. All 
these barbarities had been inflicted and suffered by our eighteenth- 
century forebears’ immediate predecessors during an age of sec- 
tarian Religious Fanaticism in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The last case of the kind had been the expulsion of the 
Protestants from the Catholic Bishopric of Salzburg by the Prince- 
Bishop in 1731-2; but this Salzburg barbarity had raised an outery 
for by that time religious persecution had ceased to be countenanced 
by Western public opinion, The last serious cases before that had 
been Claveri nies cm igns against the Covenanters and Louis 
XIV's persecution of the Fruguenots: the dragonnades and the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

‘The exception which proves the rule of eighteenth-century con- 
duct in this matter is the case of the Acadians, the original French 
settlers in the North American province which has since become 
Nova Scotia, After having been transferred from French to British 
sovereignty by the Peace Treaty of Utrecht in A.D. 1713, the 
Acadians were eventually deported from their homes by the British 
authorities in A.D. 1755. The British Government were moved to 
take this action because Acadia was a border-province between the 
British and French dominions in North America as they then were; 
the French authorities in Canada were inciting the French settlers 
under British rule in Acadia to rise against the British Government; 
and the Seven Years’ War was on the point of breaking out. In 
these circumstances the British authorities reluctantly deported 
the Acadians as a last resort; and not more than 8,000 persons were 
involved. Yet the British Government were apologetic over their 
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action, and it was decidedly condemned by the public opinion of 
the contemporary Western World. If the eviction of the Protestant 
Salzburgers in A.D. 1731-2 has an historic interest as a last belated 
case of religious persecution, the deportation of the Acadians in 
A.D. 1755 has also an historic interest of its own as a harbinger of the 

-day persecutions which were to be inflicted upon alien minor- 
ities and other subject populations in our modern Western World — 
this time in the name, not of Religion, butof Nationality. Less than 
thirty years later there was a fresh and more flagrant case of this 
new social evil on the same continent. 

While the peace settlement of A.D. 1783 was moderate indeed 
from the standpoint of the British Crown—which was allowed to 
retain Canada and was only mulcted of the Thirteen Colonies as 
the price of its defeat—there was one set of people involved in 
the American Revolutionary War to whom the settlement appeared 
in a very different light, and these were the so-called United Em- 
pire Loyalists: the people in the Thirteen Colonies who had taken 
the side of the Crown against the insurgents. Unlike the French 
colonists in Canada after the previous war, these partisans of the 
British Crown in the Thirteen Colonies had to leave their homes, 
bag and baggage, after the American Revolutionary War, when their 
country came under the new flag. Under the Stars and Stripes the 
Loyalists found life impossible, and the Canadian provinces of 
‘Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and Ontario are peopled with their 
descendants down to this day; whereas only twenty years earlier the 
Canadians, who had shown an equal loyalty to the French Crown 
during the Seven Years’ War, had found it not impossible, after 
the transfer of sovereignty in Canada, to lead a tolerable life under 
the Union Jack, with the result that they have remained at home, 
as contented subjects of the British Crown, from that day to this. 

In the new rancour and new harshness with which the Loyalists 
were treated by the North American victors in the war of A.D. 
1775-83, we see the Nationalism that we know by bitter experience 
to-day already showing its familiar face and bringing forth its 
familiar fruits, And the dragon’s-tooth seed was sown all over 
Europe in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. We see a 
national consciousness—and, with it, a national passion and fanati- 
cism and ruthlessness—flaring up first in France and then in Spain 
and Germany and Russia and then in Belgium and Italy: in the 
French Revolutionary leds en marse; in the Spanish guerrilla war; 
in the burning of Moscow; in the German Befreiungskrieg in the 
Belgian Revolution of 1830; in the Italian Risorgimento. And, as 
international politics became infected with these mutually hostile 
national enthusiasms, the moderation which had been the virtue of 
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eighteenth-century statesmanship ceased to govern the conduct of 
international affairs, ‘The last moderate peace terms in our modern 
Western history were those which Bismarck imposed on the Haps- 
burg Monarchy in 1866. In 1871, when he had to make peace 
with a defeated France, Bismarck was confronted with a German 
‘Nationalism that had gained such strength under his fostering hand 
that it had become his master instead of his servant; and, against his 
better judgement, he was compelled by this masterfully recalcitrant 
anti-social force to inflict a rankling wound on the French national 
consciousness by tearing away Alsace-Lorraine from the French 
body politic. In our generation we have reaped the cruel harvest 
of this nineteenth-century sowing, in the legion of internecine 
national conflicts that have been devastating the World since 1914. 

Tf we ask ourselves how this disastrous change for the worse in 
the it of international relations has come about, the fate of the 
L in the American Revolutionary War will give us our 
answer. For the people who made the Loyalists’ lives impossible 
to live any longer in their old homes were the victorious insurgents 
in the Thirteen Colonies; and that reminds us that, although this 
war was still on the whole a ‘temperate contest’ in Gibbon’s sense, 
it was not entirely fought as ‘the sport of kings’. In this American 
war, King George and King Louis, with their moderate war-aims 
and their lukewarm feelings, were not the only belligerents. The 
protagonist, this time, was no crowned head but a new-born nation 
—the American nation—and this American nation was fighting for 
its national aim of political independence in deadly earnest. ‘The 
measure of its earnestness was the harshness of the treatment which 
it meted out, in the hour of its own victory, to the defeated Loyalist 
for, in the eyes of American patriots, these adherents of the British 
Crown were traitors who had committed the unforgivable sin of 
striving to prevent the new nation from coming to birth. The 
democratic movement which had welled up in A.D. 1775 out of a 
North American spring had lost none of its pristine dynamic force 
in A.D. 1783; but in the short intervening span of eight years the 
welling waters which had promised to bring fresh life to all Man- 
kind had been transformed from a life-giving fountain into a devas- 
tating torrent by being forced into the ancient channel of political 
parochialism. ‘The movement which had begun with a proclama- 
tion of the Rights of Man in the Declaration of Inc ice* 
simply resulted in the establishment of one more parochial state; 
and the fixation, upon this idol, of a new democratic enthusiasm. 
Which ought to have been bestowed upon Humanity at large en- 

1 "We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
SLE end the pursuit of happiness 
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gendered a ruthless Nationalism which demanded the sacrifice of 
the Loyalists upon its altar. 

‘This Political Nationalism which confronts us at the birth of the 
United States, and which has since taken possession of most other 
parochial states throughout the World, is the outcome of the im- 
pact of Democracy upon a society in which a plurality of states has 
been the reigning political dispensation; and itis in this perverted 
form that our modern Western Democracy has put fresh driving- 
force into modern Western Warfare. The Economic Nationalism 
which has grown into as great a social vil as our Political National- 
ism in our day lered by a corresponding perversion 
of Indusrilis under the same sociai conditiona, © 

Economic motives and ambitions and rivalries were not, of course, 
unknown in the international politics of the Western World in the 
Pre-Industrial Age. Far from that, the intellectual andmoral outlook 
which is expressed in the Economic Nationalism of our day received 
its classical expression in the ‘Mercantilism’ of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and the prizes of eighteenth-century diplomacy and war in- 
cluded markets, like the market for African negro slaves in Spanish 
America, and sources of supply, like the sugar islands of the An- 
tilles, as well as provinces, like Canada or Silesia, and the ‘souls’ 
that were transferred from sovereignty to sovereignty, with the 
provinces in which they lived, as though they were so much live 
stock. Moreover, in so far as the eighteenth-century Western 
Governments contended with one another for economic prizes, 
their contests tended to become more serious; for merchants are a 
less frivolous class than kings; and, when they exert themselves, it 
is for profit and not for sport. In eighteenth-century Great Britain, 
where the agrarian land-owning oligarchy, which was the real 
qurening pomer, wos in political alliance with the mandante of 

ndon and Bristol and Glasgow, the motive of mercantile profit 
quite overshadowed the motive of royal or aristocratic sport in the 
conduct of foreign policy; and the steadiness of aim and persistence 
of effort by which the conduct of British foreign policy was conse- 
quently distinguished go far to account for the successes which were 
continually being gained in the international arena by eighteenth- 
century Great Britain at the expense of eighteenth-century France. 
‘The predominance of the economic factor which can be observed 
in eighteenth-century British foreign policy was not, however, 
characteristic of Western international politics in that age. It was 
a notable exception; and even in eighteenth-century British policy 
gph hued E pite 
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it would be easy to exaggerate the importance of the part which was 
played by economic considerations, For one thing, the merchants 
in whose interests foreign policy was largely conducted were a small 
minority of the population of the country—even though they might 
seem numerous by comparison with their aristocratic compatriots 
and confederates or with the French and Spanish monarchs who 
were their adversaries. And, for another thing, these eighteenth- 
century economic rivalries, though they were something rather less 
frivolous than a royal sport, were also something vastly less serious 
than a matter of national life or death. The economic prizes of 
cighteenth-century diplomacy and war were not the staple food- 
stuffs without which whole peoples would starve, and they were 
not the staple markets and sources of supply without which whole 
trades and industries would be unable to earn their livelihood. 
They were lucrative superfluities in which the fortunes of in- 
dividual merchants might be made or lost but which hardly touched 
the daily lives of the people at large}! and in this respect the stakes 
of the merchants resembled the stakes of the kings in the eighteenth- 
century game of international politics. They were not of such 
values as to introduce any element of overstrain or ruthlessness 
into the ‘temperate and undecisive’ eighteenth-century contests. 
Indeed, these economic competitions were still more remote 
from ordinary private life in the eighteenth-century Western World 
than the contests for territorial sovereignty ;forevenin theeighteenth 
century it did make a certain difference to the lives of the inhabitants 
of Canada whether they were subjects of King Louis or of King 
George, and to the lives of the inhabitants of Silesia whether they 
were subjects of the Hapsburg or of the Hohenzollern. On the 
other hand, the Canadian or Silesian peasant, and the English yeo- 
man or farmer or agricultural labourer, delved and span and ate 
and drank and clothed and housed themselves in the same tradi- 
tional fashion, whatever ring of merchants was monopolizing the 
international trade in slaves or sugar or tea. For the agricultural 
population of the eighteenth-century Western World the economic 
horizon seldom or never extended beyond the political frontiers; 
and it generally fell far short of these, since, in an age when land- 
transport was only beginning to shift from the backs of pack- 
animals on to wheeled vehicles, the range of profitable transport 
for agricultural produce was extremely short, Considering that, 
por ips trade might diei o nd chapter and se hut solder a She 
iru Modes Tint, sth edition (London 1937, Methuen): p. 293: When Fox 
iif in 1808 even Sir Robert Peel complained that we were 
Bhilowphiing when our foem were idie, and George Roe, that Americans would 
de and dat x "Paley would serve’ 
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in this age, the agricultural population accounted for an over- 
whelmingly large proportion of the whole, it may be said, with little 
exaggeration, that the normal field of self-contained and autono- 
mous economic activity in the eighteenth-century Western World 
was the Lilliputian area of the village community’ For the majority 
of Mankind at that time the bounds of the social universe were as 
narrow, for practical purposes, as those which are sketched in the 
picture of rural life in Gray's Elegy. 

This general state of economic equilibrium at low tension on a 
minute scale was violently disturbed by the advent of Industrial- 
ism; for this new economic force, like the sister political force of 
Democracy, is intrinsically universal in its operation. We have 
seen that the essence of Democracy is a spirit of fraternity which 
embraces all Mankind; and if we now ask ourselves what is the 
essence of Industrialism, we shall find that the answer runs on 
parallel lines. Industrialism is a co-operative system of work which 
demands the unification of all the habitable lands and navigable 
seas on the face of the planet as a common home for the entire 
living generation of Mankind. Industrialism will not work freely 
or eftetively or beneficently except in so far zs the World D 
organized into one single field of economic activity—a single world- 
field in which everybody is at liberty to live and work and produce 
and consume and collect and distribute and sell and buy and travel 
and transact business without let or hindrance. The social dis- 
pensation which Industrialism demands was truly declared by the 
cighteenth-century pioneers of the new economic technique in their 
famous watchword ‘Laissez faire! Laissez passer!” 

This ideal condition of economic world unity, which Industrial- 
ism postulates, was far indeed from being realized in the state of 
our Western Society when Industrialism first impinged upon it. 
This eighteenth-century Western World was divided up, as we 
have just seen, into hundreds of petty economic units, and each 
of these petty units was isolated from all the others by economic 
barriers which were very difficult to pass. That was the state 
of the World in which Industrialism had to make its way. Yet 
one of the presuppositions of Industrialism is the eventual attain- 
ment of economic world unity. ‘This is the necessary condition 
for a permanent organization of the economic life of the World 
on our modern industrial lines; and if Industrialism cannot secure 
this necessary condition of world unity—or, at least, come within 
a measurable distance of securing it—it seems doomed to die of 
asphyxiation, At this very moment we are watching how Industrial- 
ism, caught in the trammels of the Parochial State, is struggling 
desperately to save itself from ruin by striving to achieve its oecu- 
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menical destiny instead of being perverted into Economic National- 
ism. And this struggle has really been going on al the ime (though 
not, of course, always at its present pitch of desperation) ever since 
our modern Industrialism made its first appearance. Finding the 
World divided into small economic units fenced off from one 
another by high economic barriers, Industrialism has been working, 
for the last hundred and fifty years, to re-shape the economic 
structure of the World in two ways, both leading in the direction 
of world unity. It has been trying to make the local economic 
units fewer and bigger; and at the same time it has been trying 
to lower the barriers between them. 

If we glance now at the history of these efforts that Industrialism 
has been making along these two lines, we shall find that this history 
has a turning point round about the ‘sixties’ and the ‘seventies’ 
the nineteenth century. Down to the ‘eighteen-sixties’ and the 
‘eighteen-seventies’ Industrialism was supported and assisted by 
Democracy in its efforts to diminish the number of the local eco- 
nomic units in the World and to increase their average size and 
to lower the barriers dividing them; and during the century or so, 
ending in those decades, during which Democracy was working 
together with Industrialism in this direction, some substantial pro- 
gress towards economic world unity was achieved. On the other 
hand, for the last sixty years or more—reckoning down to the year 
1938 the whole rhythm of the world movement has been in the 
opposite sense. During the last half-century the driving-force of 
Industrialism, like thedriving-forceof Democracy, hasbeendiverted. 
from building a word order into fortifying the poltal parochial- 
ism of our Western Society. And, by thus giving this parochialism 
an immense accession of strength, the two great new forces in the 
‘World have actually been raising up, by their own action, the most 
formidable ‘obstacles to that unification of the World which it is 
their nature to bring about. This will be apparent if we take these 
two chapters of modern Western economic history in their chrono- 
logical order, looking first at the century which ended in the 
‘eighteen-seventies’ and then at the couple of generations which 
brings us down to 1938. 

‘The intimacy of the connexion between industrialization and 
unification is illustrated by the modern history of Great Britain; 
for in the eighteenth century, after the union of England and Scot- 
land in A.D. 1707, Great Britain was the largest single free-trade 
area in the World; and undoubtedly this was one of the principal 
reasons why Great Britain forged ahead of all her neighbours in her 
economic development before the eighteenth century was over. 

? This has been noticed, by anticipation, in Part 1. A, vl. i, p. 14, above. 
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Great Britain was the birth-place of modern Industrialism; and she 
was also the birth-place of modern Democracy. And, as Democracy 
and Industrialism spread simultaneously out of Great Britain over 
the rest of the World from the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
onwards, we can watch these two forces working together, for the 
next hundred years, to increase the size of economic units and to 
reduce the barriers between them. 

In this connexion we may recur to the effects of the American 
Revolutionary War of 1775-83. American independence was the 
result of British Democracy. The Thirteen Colonies in North 
America wanted to enjoy the same measure of self-government 
that was enjoyed by Great Britain herself. In the Revolutionary 
War the colonists got their way; and it looked at first sight as if this 
‘outcome of the war, which was the first victory gained, beyond the 
shores of Britain, by the new political force of Democracy, was 
at the same time a set-back for the other new force, the economic 
force of Industrialism. Industrialism demands big units; and in 
the peace settlement of 1783 the unity of the eighteenth-century 
British Empire was broken up. But in the immediate sequel the 
disruptive effects of this political schism were more than out- 
balanced by new tendencies towards consolidation. The Thirteen 
Colonies had no sooner secured their political and economic in- 
dependence from Great Britain than they followed the example of 
England and Scotland by forming among themselves a North 
American Union which was not only a political union but an 
‘economic union likewise. Moreover the United States had no 
sooner come into existence than it began to expand; and this expan- 
Sion was so rapid and on so vast a scale that, within sixty-four 
years! of the establishment of the Union, the Continental United 
States had grown to its present gigantic size. A string of thirteen. 
states along the Atlantic sea-board of North America had expanded 
into a country stretching right across the continent from Atlantic 
to Pacific, And in this, its final, extent the United States supplanted 
and entirely dwarfed the United Kingdom in the role of being the 
largest free-trade area in the Western World." 

‘Thus, in the early history of the United States, weseean example 
of an unprecedentedly large economic unit being built up by the 
agency of Democracy in co-operation with Industrialism. We see 


1 Reckoning from the coming into force of the Federal Constitution in 1789 to the 
daze gf the Gudrden Purchase, which wan anced in 13: 
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another example of the same co-operation towards the same end in 
the French Revolution. ‘The French, like the preceding American, 
Revolution was primarily a political movement inspired by the 
idea of Democracy. But one of the first acts of the revolutionaries 
was to convert the territory of France into one single economic unit 
by sweeping away all the internal customs-barriers which bad 
formerly divided one French province or group of provinces from 
another. 

‘Two still more striking examples of the same tendency are offered 
by the unification of Germany and the unification of Italy—unions 
which were both achieved between 1815 and 1871. On heir political 
side these Gernuan and Italian movements were both nationalistic. 
‘They were assertions of German and Italian nationhood against 
French and Austrian imperialism, as the establishment of the 
United States of America had been an assertion of American nation- 
hood against British imperialism. At the same time, both the Ger- 
man and the Italian national movement resulted in the substitution 
of one large territorial unit for a number of small units. The 
German and Italian petty states of the eighteenth century had been 
at the mercy of France and Austria as the Thirteen Colonies had 
been at the mercy of Great Britain, and for the same reason. ‘Their 
weakness had lain in their disunity; and, when they found the 
remedy for this former weakness by achieving national unification, 
the union which they established included economic as well as 
political unity. In Germany a customs union—the German Zoll- 
Verein—actually anticipated, and prepared the ground for, the 
establishment of a political union, the German Reich. In Italy 
economic union went hand in hand with political union as a matter 
of course. 

Thus, during the century ending in A.D. 1871, we see the number 
of large-scale units in the Western World notably increasing. In 
1771 the only economically unified area on a large scale had been 
Great Britain. By 1871 the British economic unit was equalled in 
scale by the three new units of France, Germany, and Italy, and was 
altogether dwarfed by the gigantic new unit of the United States, 

loreover, while the average size of the local economic units was 
increasing, the barriers dividing them were tending to diminish. 
After the former American colonies of Great Britain had become 
an independent country, the trade between the United States and 
Britain, instead of falling off, became greater than it had ever been 
when the two countries were under one sovereignty. Thereafter, 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, the political separation 
of the former Spanish colonies in Central and South America 
from Spain led to the removal of the economic barriers by which 
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the Spanish Government had formerly preserved a monopoly of the 
Spanish colonial trade for Spain herself. With the achievement of 
Political independence the new republics of Latin America all 
came into the field of international trade. In the fifth decade of the 
nineteenth century the United Kingdom abolished its owneconomic 
barriers against the rest of the World altogether; and it looked as 
though this adoption of a system of Free Trade by the country 
which was the fountain-head of Industrialism might inaugurate an 
entirely new epoch in the history of international economic rela- 
tions. ‘The middle decades of the nineteenth century 
see a great extension of the network of economic treaties. The 
German Zollverein, again, pursued a policy of keeping tariffs low 
during the first chapter of its history; and this chapter did not come 
to an end until after the foundation of the German Reich in 1871. 
The French Government, too, pursued a low-tariff policy during 
the reign of Napoleon III, which lasted from the coup d'état of 
A.D. 1852 until after the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870. As for American tariff policy, it went through many fluctua- 
tions in its early stages; but the United States did not commit itself 
definitely to high tariffs until the time of the Civil War of 1861-5. 

It will be seen that the British Free Trade movement of the 
‘eighteen-forties’ was in accordance with the general spirit of 
the times. The United Kingdom did, no doubt, take the lead in the 
Free Trade movement and put the principle of Free Trade into 
practice more thoroughly than any other country; and at a later 
stage she also clung to Free Trade more tenaciously than most 
other countries—right down, in fact, to the year 1932. At the same 
time it will be seen that, during the twenty years or so ending about 
1870, the British example was followed to a large extent by a num- 
ber of economically important countries which at this time made 
great reductions in their tariffs, short of abolishing them completely. 
Moreover, tariff barriers were not the only economic barriers that 
were tending to diminish during the century which began with the 
American Revolutionary War and ended with the Franco-Prussian 
War. Those hundred years saw the removal of impediments not 
only to the free flow of goods, but also to the free flow of capital 
and the free flow of population. The era of British investment all. 
over the World—in Continental Europe, in the United States and 
in Latin America—began after the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 
AD. 1815. The era of mass-immigration into the United States 
began in the 'eighteen-forties' with the Irish Famine and the Con- 
tinental European Revolutions of 1848. 

This, in outline, is the economic picture of the hundred years 
ending in the ‘cighteen-seventies’,and it presentsa striking contrast 
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to the picture of the last half-century; for since the ‘eighteen- 
seventies’ the main tendencies of the previous hundred years have 
been exactly reversed. Down to A.D. 1871 the number of economic 
units in the World was becoming fewer, the average size of these 
units was becoming greater, and the barriers between them were 
diminishing in height. Since 1871, on the contrary, the barriers 
have been growing higher while the average size of the units has 
been diminishing and their number has been increasing. This 
change of trend is only what was to be expected as a result of the 
sinister success of the old institution of the Parochial State in 
dominating the new forces that had made their appearance in the 
field of Western life; for, a it 

unification of Mankind and 


‘As regards the absolute number and the average size of economic 
units, the course of events since A.D. 1871 makes it clear, in retro- 
spect, that the aggregative movement which is exemplified in the 
unification of the United States and the French Republic and the 
Kingdom of Italy and the German Reich has been temporary and 
exceptional, and that the normal secular movement is represented 
by the disruption of the eighteenth-century British Empire to which 
the establishment of the United States was the sequel. It is true 
that, since the ‘sixties’ and ‘seventies’ of the nineteenth century, the 
aggregative movement has not altogether ceased. In the ‘sixties’ 
for example, the unity of the United States was preserved and re- 
established by the victory of the North in the American Civil War; 
and in the same decade it was emulated by the federation of all but 
one of the British provinces in North America into the Dominion 
of Canada. Even since the turn of the century the same process of 
aggregation has been exemplified in the federation of the British 
colonies in Australia into the Commonwealth and the federation of 
the British territories and the ci-devant independent republics in 
South Africa into the Union. On the whole, however, it is not aggre- 
gation but disruption that has been the prevalent tendency in these 
latter days—above all in Central and Eastern Europe and in South- 
‘Western Asia, where the same decade which saw the union of Italy 
and the union of Germany completed in 1871 saw the disruption of 
the Ottoman, Hapsburg, Romanov, and Hohenzollern Empires in- 
augurated by the partition of Turkey-in-Europe into the nuclei 
of new national 'successor-states' in 1878. In this great region 
the disruptive process has worked itself out to its conclusion in the. 
series of catastrophes which began with the outbreak of the Italo- 
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Turkish War in Tripoli in the autumn of 911 and which ended 
with the termination of the Graeco- Turkish War-after-the-War in 
Anatolia in the autumn of 1922. In these eleven years the zone of 
“Balkanization” has been extended from the Balkan Peninsula itself 
to the eastern frontiers of Italy and Germany on one side and to 
the western frontiers of Persia and the U.S.S.R. on the other. This 
considerable portion of the surface of the Earth which, little more 
than half a century ago, was almost all comprehended in the domi- 
nions of four great empires,’ is now divided among a bevy of not 
Jess than twenty ‘successor-states’ ranging from Finland to Egypt 
and from Czechoslovakia to ‘Iraq. And these states are now not 
only politically independent of one another. They have made use 
of their new parochial sovereign independence in order to isolate 
themselves economically as well by setting up round their fresh-cut 
frontiers a zariba of economic chevaux de frise: tari 


in a mood of violent Economic Nationalism; and this temper has 
greatly aggravated the economic dislocation which an increase in the 
absolute number and a decrease in the average size of the economic 
units was bound, in any case, to inflict upon an industrialized world. 
In the violence of their post-war Economic Nationalism, however, 
the new-born ‘successor-states’ are simply displaying ‘the zeal of 
the convert’. For Economic Nationalism did not make its first 
appearance in our Western World after the War of 1914-18 in post- 
war Poland or Czechoslovakia; it was born in the United States 
during the Civil War of 1861-5 and in Germany after the founda- 
tion of the Reich in 1871. 

Economic Nationalism may be defined as an exploitation of the 
apparatus of a parochial state for the purpose of promoting the 
economic interests of the population of that state at the e 
of the rest of Mankind. On the moral plane such a policy is in- 
defensible in any circumstances; and in an industrialized world it 
is also economically disastrous for all parties, soa is attempting 
the impossible in trying to harness the intrinsically oecumenica 
force of Industrialism to a parochial aim. At the same time icis 
manifest in retrospect that an epidemic of Economic Nationalism 
yas the inevitable nemesis of letting this new oecumenical force of 
Industrialism loose in a world in which parochial states were the 
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reigning political institution. For a community which keys up its 
economic life to the tension and the rhythm of Industrialism is 
consciously or unconsciously setting itself the ambition of making 
its country into a ‘Workshop of the World’; and as one local com- 
munity after another undergoes the Industrial Revolntion there is 
bound to be a competition between a number of local industrial 
Powers for the same world-market. Owing to the frailty of human 
nature, such competition usually provokes conflict before it pro- 
motes co-operation; the conflict tempts the combatants to resort 
to whatever weapons may come to hand; and a whole armoury of 
weapons for an economic conflict between local industrial Powers 
is offered, ready made, in the apparatus for economic warfare which 
the parochial states of our latter-day Western World have in- 
herited from the age of "Mercantilism',! when privileged commer- 
cial oligarchies were joining in ‘the sport of kings’ by using states 
as instruments for capturing from one another the international 
Lr in superfluities. 

This pernicious outcome of the impact of Industrialism upon 
the Parochial State was not foreseen by the British pioneers Pot 
Industrialism who were the first people to entertain the industrial 
ambition of taking the whole World for the field of their economic 
activities. For the very reason that they happened to be the first 

industrialists were able for the most part—at 
‘seventies’ of the nineteenth century—to secure 
free play for British industrial ability and enterprise by a ‘peaceful 
penetration’ which was private and haphazard, without need of 
intervention by the British Government on British Industry's be- 
half Indeed, the whole tendency of British social development in 
that age was for the Government to renounce whatever intervention 
in the course of private business it had previously been accustomed 
to undertake. ‘The great landmark in the rise of the new industrial 
Great Britain in the nineteenth century was, of course, the estab- 
lishment of Free Trade in the 'eighteen-forties'; and this meant 
the withdrawal of the Government from the field of economic 
action altogether. ‘The Manchester School’ of British statesman- 
ship looked forward, at the time, to seeing this British lead towards 
Free Trade followed by the rest of the World; and we have observed? 

D pp. 167-8, bove. 
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that this expectation was in fact realized to some extent. In both 
French and German economic history, for instance, the ‘fifties’ 
and ‘sixties’ of the nineteenth century were, as we have seen, a 
period of low tariffs. We have also noticed, however, that, outside 
Britain itself, this mid-nineteenth-century tendency towards Free 
Trade was neither very far-reaching nor very long-lived. ‘The 
United States, for example, adopted, during the Civil War of 
1861-5, a high tariff policy from which it has never again departed. 
And both Germany and France turned their faces in the same 
direction in the ‘seventies’ and ‘eighties’. 

In this connexion it must be borne in mind that both Germany 
and the United States went through the Industrial Revolution a 
full generation or even half a century later than Great Britain; so 
that in the ‘sixties’ and ‘seventies’ and ‘eighties’, when first the 
Americans and then the Germans turned decidedly protectionist, 
the United States and Germany were more or less in the same 
phase of Industrialism in which Great Britain had been in the 
‘forties’. The ‘forties’, as we have seen, were just the time when 
the British people turned away from Protection to Free Trade; and 

is comparison of relative dates raises a question and at the same 
time suggests the answer to it. Why was it that the same process 
of industrialization, at the same stage, inspired one fiscal policy in 
Great Britain and exactly the opposite policy in these other coun- 
tries? The answer to this question is given by the mere fact of the 
difference in the dates. The Americans and the Germans, when 
they went through the Industrial Revolution, conceived just the 
same economic ambition that the British had conceived when they 
had been going through the same experience at an earlier date. The 
Americans and the Germans each aspired, just like the British, 
to make their country into a ‘Workshop of the World’, In fact, 
they actually caught this idea from the British, who had been the 
first people to think of it and to put it into practice. But evidently 
the problem of making one’s country into a ‘Workshop of the 
World’ is one thing if one is in the position of the British people 
in the ‘eighteen-forties’, making the attempt with no predecessors 
and no rivals; it is quite another thing if one is in the position 
of the American people or the German people, embarking on 
the same enterprise a generation or half a century later, with the 
British not only already in the field but established there in a pre- 
dominant position of advantage. The problem is the same; the 
goal is the same; but the circumstances are so different that the late. 
comers are led into seeking their solution of the common problem 
along just the opposite lines from those which were followed by the 
first comer. The late comers approach the identical goal from an. 
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entirely different angle. The British people, seeking to make Britain. 
into a "Workshop of the World’ at a time when Britain has no rival 
to fear, proceed to throw Britain. pen to fos ende, The American 
and the German 'oples, seeking to fol ie Britis le into 
a world-market in which the British are already dominant, proceed 
to protect their infant industries against the high blast of British 
tition behind the shelter of an artificial tarif-wall. 
us, in the course of the nineteenth century, two mutually 
incompatible prescriptions for turning one's country into a ‘Work- 
shop of the World’ came into the field one after the other. In the 
‘eighteen-forties’ British statesmen and economists prescribed 
Free Trade; in the ‘sixties’ and ‘seventies’ and ‘eighties’ American 
and German statesmen and economists prescribed high protection. 
And, ever since then, there has been vigorous controversy over 
the respective merits of these two fiscal policies which are both in 
the field and which are wholly irreconcilable with each other. The 
argument has gone on, and is going on still to-day; and so far 
neither party—neither the Protectionists nor the Free Traders— 
have been reduced to admitting that their opponents are right and 
that they themselves are in error. The argument has remained 
open; but the balance of power has not remained stationary. Look- 
ing back from the year 1998 over the last sixty or seventy year, 
one can see that in the Of fat, aa distinc from the realm of 
thought, Free Trade has decidedly been losing and Protection gain- 
ing ground. ‘The British practice of Free Trade has remained the 
exception; the American und German practice of high protection 
fias become the rule. Of the sty or seventy fully sl? governing 
states that exist in the World to-day, the vast majority have modelled. 
their fiscal policy on the German-American pattern rather than 
on the British pattern; and this majority includes all the self- 
governing Dominions of the British Crown outside the United 
ingdom. In the United Kingdom itself the traditional British 
policy of Free Trade has been challenged more and more energetic- 
Elly since the turn of the century unti at last, in the year 1933, we 
have seen the British people abandon their own distinctive tradi- 
tional practice and fall into line with the German-American practice 
which has become the rule in the contemporary world. This aban- 
donment, by the British pioneers of Industrialism, of a Free Trade 
policy which had been adopted by British statesmanship a hundred 
years back, and which had become one of the most cherished insti- 
tutions of the United Kingdom, is an unmistakable token that the 
policy and temper of Economic Nationalism have won the day. 
Our survey of the impacts of Democracy and Industrialism upon 
the institution of Parochial Sovereignty in the Western World 
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during the last hundred and fifty years of our Western history 
seems to show that we are confronted, in our generation, with an 
unescapable choice between overhauling the old institution or allow- 
ing it to wreck our civilization through the enhanced and mis- 
directed ‘drive’ which it has acquired from the new forces. The 
triumph of Political and Economic Nationalism means that the 
inactive innocuous parochial state of the eighteenth century has 
disappeared for ever from the Western social landscape; and we 
can already perceive the enormity which Nationalism is enthroning 
in its 

If, in the new world which Democracy and Industrialism have 
called into existence, the Parochial State survives without any abate- 
ment of its traditional claim to exercise an absolute Parochial 
Sovereignty, it will no longer be a state which leaves the greater 
part of the lives of the majority of its subjects unaffected by its 
existence for good or for evil. It will be the new-fangled "Totali- 
tarian State’, which has shown its face, since the War of 1914-18, 
in a Communist Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and in a Fas- 
cist Italy and in a National-Socialist Germany. This Totalitarian 
Parochial State is an enormity because it is an attempt to confine 
new social forces which are intrinsically oecumenical in their spirit 
and operation within the prison-house of a parochial institution 
which was originally established under quite different social condi- 
tions in order to meet quite different human needs. The social 
friction that is produced by this institutional enormity is so violent 
that it can hardly fail to make life intolerable for any human beings 
on whom it is imposed; and, though the violence of the friction can 
also hardly fail to bring the monstrous institution itself to 
this prospect offers little consolation to its victims. A plurality of 

arochial totalitarian states will assuredly give place; sooner or 
et, to a single oecumenical totalitarian stats in which the Forces 
of Democracy and Industrialism will at any rate secure, at last, 
their natural world-wide field of operation, even if they are still 
condemned to put their rie into a political mechanisms! but, if 
once our society succumbs to a totalitarian political dispensation, 
it is virtually inconceivable that the ultimately inevitable change 
from plural to singular—from a multiplicity of local states to one 
state embracing all the World—can still be achieved by peaceful 
means. Under these conditions the change will come, when it 
does come, through the delivery of a ‘knock-out blow’ in a 'totali- 
tarian war’, or series of ‘totalitarian wars’, of the kind envisaged in 
the French Law of A.D. 1928.2 And even if those days are shortened 


? For this prospect see further Part V. A, vol. v, pp: 9-10, below, 
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so far as to reprieve Mankind from the doom of physical extermina- 
tion, the tribulation will be so great that our present Western 
Civilization will have little hope of recovering from the shock. 

The truth seems to be that in both Democracy and Industrialism 
the impetus towards universality is so strong that these forces are 
bound to work their way through to a world-wide field of operation 
sooner or later, in one way or another. If their titanic energies are 
caught in the toils of Parochial Sovereignty, they will eventually 
burst their bonds by destroying the institution that is cramping 
them; and if we are to escape this catastrophic revolutionary denoue- 
ment, we must take active and timely steps to adjust the old institu- 
tion to the working of the new forces in such a way as to give these 
a peaceful entry into the world-wide field of operation which they 
demand, before they take their oecumenical kingdom by storm. 
Now that Democracy and Industrialism are at large in our Western. 
World, we cannot afford simply to leave the sixty or seventy fully 
self-governing states on the ‘post-war’ political map to exercise 
unmodified, their traditional prerogative of absolute sovereign 
dependence. We have to modify the theory and practice of Parochial 
Sovereignty to whatever extent this may be necessary in order to 
build our parochial states into some kind of world order. For a 
world order is the necessary institutional framework for the new 
oecumenical forces. 

In our generation, in the light of the World War of 1914-18, it 
is manifest that a world order cannot come into existence without 
some considerable modification of Parochial Sovereignty and that 
this cannot be expected to happen automatically. Our world order 
must be brought into existence by a deliberate effort of statesman- 
ship; and it must not be limited to any single plane of social life, 
but must prevail on all planes alike. Unfortunately we have learnt 
these lessons late in the day, when the Nationalism that has been 
generated by a perversion of Democracy and Industrialism has 
already made great headway. "The prospect of solving the problem 
by peaceful adjustment would have been more promising if the 
task with which we are grappling now had been taken in hand a 
hundred years earlier. 

It is true that, within the last hundred years, a rudimentary 
economic world order has grown up, mainly through the work of 
British hands, with the London money-market as its centre. The 
intricacy of this de {acto cecumenical economic system, and the 
importance of the role which British bankers and shippers and mer- 
chants and manufacturers have played in it, have become apparent 
since the system—now patently threatened with destruction—has 
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ceased to be taken for granted. "This nineteenth-century British 
economic world order, however, has grown up without any corre- 
sponding political framework and indeed without any design at all 

there was no conscious philosophy behind the activities of the 
British men of business who played the leading part in building 
it up. ‘The bankers who lent money for the opening-up of the 
United States and Latin America and the British Dominions over- 
seas, the engineers who built gas-works in Berlin and railways in 
Argentina and China and Turkey and cotton-mills in Russia, and 
the industrialists who provided raw materials like coal or manu- 
factured articles like iron girders, never thought of themselves as 
building up an economic world order, and a fortiori they never 
reflected that this economic order which they were nevertheless 
undesignedly constructing could not be developed or maintained 
unless certain political conditions were realized in the new world 
which had been called into being by the economic enterprise of a 
new industrial age. 

"This truth was not interesting or indeed apparent to the majority 
of the ‘practical’ men of affairs who built the new system up by 
‘a fortuitous concourse of efforts’, as coral reefs are built by marine 
animalculae. And although there was one school of thought in 
Early Victorian England-~‘the Manchester Schoo!’ of philosophic 
statesmen and statesmanlike philosophers—who did realize that 
the advent of Democracy and Industrialism was a turning point 
in history and that a world order was a necessity in this new world, 
these English thinkers almost made a virtue of the thoughtlessness 
of the contemporary English men of action through a mistakenly 
thorough application of their own Liberal principle of laisser faire. 

Cobden and his companions looked forward to seeing the peoples 
and the states of the World drawn into a social unity by the new 
and unprecedentedly close-knit web of world-wide economic rela- 
tions which was being woven blindly, from a British node, by the 
youthful energies of Industrialism; and they exerted themselves to 
help this process on its way by converting their own countrymen, 
and any foreigners who would give ear, to the policy of Free Trade. 
It would be an injustice both to the Cobdenites themselves and to 
their contemporaries who carried out their precepts to dismiss the 
Victorian British Free Trade movement as nothing more than a 
masterpiece of ‘enlightened self-interest’. The movement was also 
the expression of a moral idea and of a constructive international 
policy. At a time when the British were the leading commercial 
and industrial people in the World, they threw open their empire 
1o the commerce of all other peoples; and by this step they hoped 
to achieve something more than their self-interested economic aim 
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of making Great Britain ‘the Workshop of the World’ and the mis- 
tress of the world market. ‘They also hoped to promote the gradual 
evolution of a political world order in which the new economic 
world order could thrive: to create a political atmosphere in which 
a world-wide exchange of goods and services could be carried on 
in peace and security—ever increasing in activity and bringing with 
it, at each stage, a rise in the standard of living for the whole of 
Mankind. 


 Cobden's policy failed because he failed to reckon with the effect 
of the impact of Industrialism and Democracy upon a bevy of 
parochial states. "The Cobdenites assumed that these giants could 
be trusted to go on lying torpid in the nineteenth century, as they 
had lain in the eighteenth century, until the. human spiders who 
were spinning the new world-wide industrial web had had time to 
enmesh all the states of the World in their gossamer bonds, as the 
Lilliputians tied down Gulliver while he slept. They did not realize 
that, so far from rendering Gulliver incapable of ever again doing 
any mischief, the new forces were actually galvanizing him into 
fresh activity and stimulating him to run amok. And so the Cob- 
denites complacently encouraged their countrymen to give hostages 
to Fortune. ‘They believed in such good faith that the World was 
destined to become a social unity, with Great Britain serving as 
this unified World’s workshop, that they actually carried through 
the transformation of their country into a workshop for the World 
when the world unity, upon which they confidently counted, was 
still utterly precarious. ‘They looked on while the population of 
their island increased to a size at which little more than one-fifth of 
the inhabitants could be maintained out of the island’s own insular 
resources, while the remaining four-fifths had become dependent 
for their livelihood upon importing foreign food-stuffs and raw 
materials in exchange for exports of British manufactures. This 
new British method of earning a living required the uninterrupted 
maintenance of a world trade in staple commodities, and this 
éeonomi requisite required, in it tur, the uninterrupted main- 
tenance of World Peace. It is no exaggeration to say that the early 
nineteenth-century British pioneers of Industrialism staked their 
daily bread, and the daily bread of future generations in Great 
Britain, upon the quite unwarrantable expectation of a world order 
which was to be equally secure on the economic plane and on the 
political. That the ‘practical’ men of business should have taken 
this risk without realizing what they were doing is not so surprising; 
but itis less easy to understand the apparent blindness of the states- 
men and the philosophers. Perhaps they were at fault in an inter- 
pretation of human nature and of Western history which overlooked 
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some significant qualities of the first and some significant truths of 
the second. 

In their reading of history ‘the Manchester School’ appear to 
have assumed that the Revolutionary and Napoleonie Ware which 
had come to an end in 1815 were destined to be the last bout of 
general warfare in the annals of the Western Civilization. If they 

not implicitly made this assumption, they would presumabl 

have dreaded, intead of weleoming’ the nor Coogee ied 
which had made the livelihood of the British people dependent on 
international trade, since it was evident from the history of the 
Napoleonic Wars that international trade might be dislocated and 
even destroyed by warfare on the grand scale. In making this 
assumption the Cobdenites were presumably counting upon the 
unifying and pacifying and constructive effects which it was mani- 
festly in the nature of Democracy and Industrialism to produce. 
‘They did not reckon with the possibility that these self-same forces, 
at the very same time, might be producing disruptive and sub- 
versive and destructive effects by putting new ‘drive’ into old 
institutions like the Parochial State. id not pause to con- 
sider that ‘the shot heard round the World’, which had been fired 
at Concord by ‘the embattled farmers’ in 1775, had been a signal, 
not for peace on Earth among men of goodwill, but for nation to 
rise against nation and kingdom against kingdom? Nor did they 
reflect that the good tidings of fraternity which had been proclaimed 
to all peoples by the prophets of Revolutionary France had been 
followed immediately by the Napoleonic conquest of Europe. 

Still stranger was ‘the Manchester School's’ assumption that, 
in a world which remained politically divided against itself, the 
triumph of Peace would infallibly be assured by the advent of 
Industrialism. This fundamental tenet of the Cobdenite faith 
finds a characteristic expression in the following sentences: 

"The past history of our race proclaims the su of force, the 
selishnas of empire, and the subjugation of Mankind as he preva 
aspect of Society. But the rise and progress of the industrial arts, an 
the extension of beneficent commerce, indicate in terms too plain to be 
misunderstood, the real destiny of Society and the existence of a new 
epoch which shall substitute the ploughshare for the sword and the 
oom for the battery. The cause of Industry is the cause of Humanity.'? 

To a twentieth-century reader of these lines, in his wisdom after 
the event, it will seem obvious that if the parochial states of the 
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pre-industrial eighteenth-century Western World waged wars for 
the sake of snatching from one another the profits of an international 
commerce in superfiuities, then a fortiori the same parochial states 
would fight one another d outrance for economic objects in an age 
when the Industrial Revolution had transformed the function of 
international commerce from an exchange of luxuries into an 
exchange of the necessities of life. 

"This consideration brings to light the mistake which ‘the Man- 
chester School’ made in their interpretation of human nature. They 
did not apprehend that even a merely economic world order cannot 
be built upon merely economic foundations, and that such were not 
the foundations of their own belief or the mainspring of their own 
action. The Cobdenites themselves, as we have seen, were in- 
spired, not by an ‘enlightened self-interest’, but by a moral ideal- 
ism; and this idealism was religious in character and in origin. The 
nineteenth-century English Free Trade movement wasa secularized 
moral and emotional substitute for eighteenth-century and seven- 
teenth-century Methodist and Puritan religious enthusiasm. The 
prophets of Free Trade had still before their eyes ‘the vision splen- 

of an Other World, and they would not have succeeded in 
converting their countrymen if they had not come ‘trailing clouds 
of glory’ from a spiritual home which was not that of Homo Econo- 
micus. "They were doing less than justice to themselves when they 
omitted from their official creed their own personal and traditional 
belief that ‘Man shall not live by bread alone’;! and at the same 
time they were dooming their cause to defeat; for to offer bread 
alone is almost as uninviting as to offer stones for bread.* 

‘This fatal mistake had not been made by Gregory the Great 
and the other founders of Western Christendom from whom the 
religious inspiration of Victorian England was ultimately derived. 
"These men, who were whole-heartedly dedicated to a supra-mun- 
dane cause, had not consciously attempted to found a world order. 
‘Their worldly aim had been limited to the more modest materi 
ambition of keeping the survivors of a shipwrecked society alive; 
mi A acquitting themselves of this burdensome and thankless 

they were forced, against the grain,.to undertake economic 
repond Gregory himself had to spend the best years of 
his life in. Sedi tables’ in order to save the urban proletariat of 
a derelict imperial city from starvation. The economic edifice that 
was raised by Gregory and his peers was avowedly extempore and 
makeshift; yet, in raising it, they took care to build upon a religious 
rock and not upon economic sands; and, thanks to their labours, 
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the structure of our Western Christendom rested on solid religious. 
foundations in the early days when it was still only a tiny society in 
an out-of-the-way corner of the World. On this religious soil our 
Western Civilization has grown like the grain of mustard seed until 
it has become a tree in whose branches all the other living societies 
have come to lodge. In less than fourteen centuries the narrow- 
verged Western Christendom of Gregory's generation has grown 
into the ubiquitous Great Society of our day. If a religious basis 
was required for Gregory’s unpretentious economic building, and 
if it is this basis that has enabled our civilization to grow on the 
material plane until it has overshadowed the Earth, it seems un- 
likely, on this showing, that the vaster structure of a world order, 
which it is our task to build in our day, can ever be securely based 
upon the rubble foundation of sordid economic interests. 

Perhaps these considerations may explain why the attempt of 
‘the Manchester School! to endow our Great Society with a world 
order has failed; and, if our explanation is right, it may perhaps 
also serve as a warning to us who, in our generation, are challenged 
to repeat the attempt at the eleventh hour. 


5. The Impact of Nationalism upon the Historic Political Map 

We have seen that the Nationalism which is making such havoc 
of our world is the outcome of a perversion of Industrialism and 
Democracy through the impact of these new forces upon the old 
institution of Parochial Sovereignty; but this does not mean that 
each particular national movement always sets itself in the frame- 
Work of some particular parochial sovereign state which it finds 
waiting ready for it on the political map. If national movements 
did all duly conform to the pre-existent pattern of state territories 
and inter-state frontiers, then the havoc wrought by Nationalism 
would be much less extensive than it has actually been. 

There are, of course, cases in which this harmony is achieved. 
A conspicuous example is the case of France, where the national 
consciousness which flared up in the French Revolution was ac- 
quired by all the inhabitants of all the territories which, in the 
course of previous centuries, had been brought together under the 
sovereignty of the French Crown, whether their mother-tongue 
happened to be French or Flemish or Breton or Basque or German, 
while the French-speaking inhabitants of Geneva and Savoy and 
the Swiss Confederation and the Austrian Netherlands, who 
happened not to be embraced within the fortuitous boundaries of 
France as these stood in A.D. 1789, did not come to feel themselves. 
Frenchmen in virtue of their community of speech with their 
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neighbours on the French side of the frontiers. In this case the 
geographical limits of a national consciousness were manifestly 
determined by the boundaries of a particular parochial state which 
‘was ‘a going concern’ before the new national consciousness was 
awakened within its borders. ‘The case of France, however, is the 
exception rather than the rule in the history of our Western National- 
ism during the last hundred and fifty years. More frequently, a 
national movement that has been generated by the encounter be- 
tween the spirit of Democracy and the institution of Parochial 
Sovereignty has striven to secure for itself a new political frame- 
work of its own, either by making a schism in the body politic of 
some pre-existent state or by merging the identities of a number 
of pre-existent states in a body politic embracing them all. Both 
these methods of manufacturing a body politic ad Aoc in order to 
incorporate a nascent nationality are exemplified in the history of 
the foundation of the United States, which began with the secession 
of the Thirteen Colonies from the British Empire and was com- 
pleted by their permanent federation with one another into a new 
political union. There has been a similar combin: a cen- 
tripetal with a centrifugal movement in the foundation of the United 
States of Brazil and in the creation of the Dominion of Canada and. 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the Union of South Africa. 
"The formation of a new national state through the purely centripetal 
process of a unification of a bevy of Kleinstaaten is exemplified in 
‘the foundations of the Kingdom of Italy and of the German Reich. 
‘The purely centrifugal process of schism is exemplified in the 
‘emergence of eighteen ‘successor-states’ out of the carcase of the 
former Spanish Empire in the New World, and twenty 'successor- 
‘states’ out of thecarcases of the former Ottoman, Hapsburg, Hohen- 
zollern, and Romanov empires in Central and Eastern Europe and 
South-Western Asia. 

‘Thus, on the whole, our modern Western Nationalism has been 
inclined to demand a drastic revision of the political map instead 
of being content to leave the map as it stands and to seek self- 
expression within an existing political framework; and this re- 
visionary tendency in the development of national movements has 
confronted statesmen with a choice between two alternatives. They 
may either make a voluntary adjustment of the political map to a 
sufficient extent, and at a sufficiently early stage, to satisfy the 

‘cular national movement with which they have to settle accounts 
in any particular case, or else they may bend all their efforts to 
keeping the map as it is and defying the waves of Nationalism that 
are beating upon their frontiers, from outside or from within, to 
do their worst. In this latter event there are again two possible 
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outcomes. Either the recalcitrant state will be shattered, sooner 
or later, by the national movements to which it has refused to 
adjust itself; and then the old map will be re-drawn on new national 
lines in a revolutionary way; or else the old political order may 
prevail and the new Nationalism may kick agnnstthe pricks in vin. 

n the last hundred and fifty years of Western history the revolu- 
tionary development has been the most frequent, while there have 
been comparatively few casesin which a national movement has been 
either successfully repressed or voluntarily granted a right of way. 

‘The voluntary grant of an outright political divorce in satisfaction. 
of a national aspiration has been rare indeed; but there are at least 
‘two examples that can be cited from our modern Western history. 
In a.D. 1864 the British Empire renounced its protectorate over 
the Ionian Islands and allowed the islanders to unite themselves. 
with their fellow Greeks in the Kingdom of Greece.t In 1905 the 
‘Kingdom of Sweden waived whatever juridical right it might have 
claimed for insisting upon the maintenance of the existing political 
union between Sweden and Norway,? and allowed the Norwegians 
to assume complete sovereign independence.? 

‘A less uncommon method of voluntary adjustment between 
national aspirations and the existing pólitical régime has been the 
method of devolution in some degree short of an absolute separa- 
tion of sovereignties. ‘The classic example of this method at one 
end of the scale is the British device of Dominion Status, through 
which the people of this or that portion of the British Empire are 
enabled to find political expression for a local national conscious- 
ness, as it arises, by securing full self-government for themselves 
within the framework of a new-built parochial state which is released 
from all formal political ties with the rest of the British Empire 
except the bond of a common citizenship under a single crown.t 
At the other end of the scale we may cite the post-war treaties 
for the protection of alien minorities in certain of the national ‘suc- 
cessor-states! of the old dynastic empires of Central and Eastern 
Europe and South-Western Asia; for the intention of these treaties 
is to secure to such alien minorities the minimum charter of special 
political rights that will just suffice to make life not intolerable for 
them within the frontiers of a national state which is not their own, 

If we take the status granted to alien minorities under these 
minorities-protection treaties and the status of the fully self-govern- 
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ing Dominions of the British Crown as the two extreme poles in the 
field of adjustment through devolution, we can see that the gulf 
between these two poles, broad though it is in itself, is spanned 
to-day by a gradation of statuses that lie betwixt and between the 
two extremes. In Switzerland, for instance, the German-speaking, 
French-speaking, Italian-speaking, and Ladin-speaking citizens of 
the Confederation have adjusted their common citizenship to their 
several desires for self-expression intheir respective mother-tongues 
on a footing of perfect equality with one another. In the U.S.S.R. 
the British experiment of adjusting the common citizenship of a 
great empire to the aspirations of a hydra-headed Nationalism 
through the device of progressive devolution has been emulated in 
a complex system of autonomies within autonomies; and, although 
the er Union has withheld, even from the constituent states of 
the highest category, that exercise of self nt in economic 
tend secil stis which has always bees the first instalment of 
autonomy to be granted to the self-governing states-members of 
the British Commonwealth, in other departments of administra- 
tion the Soviet Union has gone farther than the British Common- 
wealth in almost thrusting national autonomy upon backward 
peoples before they have begun to demand it for themselves. 
reward which statesmanship may hope to reap from these 
concessions to Nationalism in these various degreesis the avoidance 
of a catastrophic denouement through some violent process of 
revolution—which is, as we have observed, the method by which, 
in our modern Western World, a national movement most fre- 
quently succeeds in incorporating itself into a national state. The 
‘American nation thus incorporated itself into the United States at 
the expense of the British Empire in the Revolutionary War of 
A.D. 1775-83 and at the expense of ‘States’ Rights’ in the Civil 
War of A.D. 1861-5. The Italian and German nations incorporated 
themselves respectively into the Kingdom of Italy and into the 
German Reich, at the expense of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy 
on the one hand and of the Italian and German Kleinstaaten on the 
other, in the crop of European revolutions and wars which was 
reaped between A.D. 1848 and A.D.1871. The Belgian nation in- 
corporated itself into the Kingdom of Belgium at the expense of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands in the revolution of A.D. 1830, and 
sixteen out of the eighteen Spanish-speaking nations of the New 
‘World established their separate republics at the expense of the 
Spanish Empire in the revolutionary struggles of the early nine- 
teenth century. Most of the European nationalities that were 
1 The seventeenth Span ic lie of Cuba bad to wait 
dor ia eslidesent wel the War of A, 1098 beoncen Spala and the United States 
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formerly subject to the Romanov, Hapsburg, and Hohenzollern 
Empires achieved statehood in the General War of A.D. 1914-18; 
and the same war carried to completion a corresponding process 
in the Ottoman Empire which had begun more than a hundred 
years back. 

When these instances of a revolutionary satisfaction of national 
aspirations in a modern Western, or Westernized, World are: 
in their chronological sequence, they offer a particularly striking 
illustration of the social ‘law’, which we have formulated in the 
first section of this chapter,’ that, if old institutions obstruct the 
action of new social forces without ultimate success, the deg of 
violence of the eventual revolution is proportionate to ‘the Time- 
span of its retardation. The American Revolutionary War, which is 
the earliest of the nationalistic upheavals in our series, was still justly 
reckoned, by the sagacious contemporary judgement of Gibbon, 
among those ‘temperate and undecisive contests’ of the eighteenth 
century which could inflict no essential injury upon the general 
state of happiness? The nineteenth-century wars which were the 
price of satisfying national aspirations in Latin America, Belgium, 
Italy, and Germany took a toll from the spiritual and material well- 
being of our Western Society which was possibly not an excessive 
price to pay for such considerable results, On the other hand, those 
national aspirations in Eastern and South-Western Asia 
which still remained unsatisfied at the opening of the twentieth 
century have only been able to secure their tardy satisfaction in 
our day at the cost of a war which has shattered two great empires 
into fragments; mutilated, prostrated, and inwardly distracted two 
others; and carried the whole of our society, without distinction 
between the nominal victors and their officially vanquished adver- 
saries, to the verge of breakdown or, for all that we yet know, 
beyond it. 

While certain national aspirations have thus found vent at a cost 
which has risen as time has passed, there are several national move- 
ments in the World to-day whose efforts to secure political expres- 
sion have been more or less frustrated, The political map of the 
year 1938 displayed a Catalonia still fighting for statehood; a 
Basqueland whose momentarily re-asserted statehood had been at 
least momentarily suppressed cnce again in favour of Castilian im- 
perialism; and ro sovereign independent state at all of the Ukraine 
or Armenia or Assyria or Kurdistan. It is true that, inside the Soviet 
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Union, there were an Ukrainian and an Armenian Soviet Socialist 
Republic the eleven then existing constituent states of the 
U.S.S.R. But the autonomy of these states within the framework 
of the Union was imperfect, and, even on these terms, the political 
unification of both the Armenians and the Ukrainians was incom- 
plete. The large Ukrainian populations in Galicia and Volhynia 
were living an unhappy life under Polish rule with little comfort 
from a minorities-protection treaty that had been signed in 4 D. 1919 
and repudiated in a.D. 1934 by the Polish Government; the sur- 
vivors of the pre-war Armenian community in Turkey were living es. 
refugees under a French mandate in Syria. As for the Kurds, they 
were politically partitioned in 1938 between the four sovereignties 
of Syria, Turkey, Persia, and ‘Írāq; and the measure of cultural 
and administrative autonomy which had been guaranteed to the 
Kurdish ion under ‘Iraqi rule was more than counter- 
balanced by the policy of systematic and forcible denationalization 
which was being pursued against their brethren in Turkey.: Finally, 
the Assyrian Nestorian Christians of Hakkiyiri and Urumiyah,* 
who had been evicted from their ancestral homes during the War 
of 1914-18, and who had since found life impossible to live in their 
post-war asylum in ‘Irdq, were a tragic instance of a nationality 
which had ‘found no rest for the sole of her foot'? ‘The same might 
be said of those Macedonians (and they appeared to be a large 


than that it should succeed in fulfilling its own sectional ambitions 
at the oe of an ecumenical catastrophe like the Great War of 
1914-18. 
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6. The Impact of Indcstrialism upon Private Property 
Private Property is an institution which is apt to establish itself. 
in societies in which the single family or household is the normal 
unit of economic activity—whether the family business be agricul- 
ture or stock-breeding or shop-keeping or handicraft. In societies 
whose economic life is organized on this family basis, Private 
Property is probably the least unsatisfactory system of governing 
the distribution of material wealth; and, if the Family is to be 
regarded as a social institution which is of absolute and permanent 
value in itself, it may be desirable to maintain the corresponding 
system of ownership on this account and to constrain the economic 
life of Society to remain in conformity with it. This question, 
however, has become rather academic in the Western Society of 
our day, when the Industrial System of economic operations has 
not only asserted itself but has successfully pushed its way to the 
acquisition of an ascendancy over our Western economic life; for, 
as we have seen,* the natural unit of activity in an industrialized 
society is neither the single family nor the single village community 
or national state, but the entire living generation of Mankind. Since 
the advent of Industrialism our modern Western economy has 
transcended the family unit de facto and has therefore logically 
transcended the family institution of Private Property. Yet in prac- 
tice the old institution has remained in force; and in these circum- 
stances Industrialism has put its formidable social ‘drive’ into 
Private Property and has gone far towards making nonsense of it 
by enhancing the man-of-property's social power while at the same 
time diminishing his social responsibility, until an institution which 
may have been socially beneficent in the Pre Industrial Age has 
been half transformed into a social evil 
Tn these circumstances our society to-day is confronted with the 
task of adjusting the old institution of Private Property to the work- 
ings of the new force of Industrialism—under penalty, in case of 
failure, of seeing the old institution either swept away altogether 
by revolution or else swollen into an enormity which may become 
a deadly danger to the social health of our civilization. The method 
of pacific adjustment is to counteract the maldistribution of Private 
Property which the impact of Industrialism automatically brings 
about by arranging for a deliberate, rational, and equitable re- 
distribution through the agency of the State. The State can mitigate 
the ill effects of extreme individual poverty by providing public 
social services, and it can find ways and means for making this 
provision by a high taxation of extreme individual wealth. At the 
* o V. C Gi) 0) 4, pp. 165-70, adore 
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present time it is impossible to predict whether ourcurrentattempts 
to achieve an adjustment on these lines will succeed or fail; but at 
least it can be said that there is no inherent reason why they should 
not be successful—and they have the incidental social advantage 
that they tend to promote the transformation of the State from 
the killing-machine which it has been in the past into an agency for 
social welfare. In any case we may be fairly sure that, if we do fail 
in our attempt, the revolutionary alternative will overtake us in 
the shape of a system of State Communism which will either abolish 
Private Property outright or at least reduce it to vanishing-point. 
"This seems to be the only practical alternative to an adjustment, 
because the maldistribution of Private Property through the opera- 
tion of Industrialism would be too great a social evil to be borne if 
it were not effectively mitigated by some form of state intervention. 
Yet, as the Russian experiment indicates, the revolutionary remedy 
of state intervention in the form of Communism might prove to 
be little less deadly than the disease itself; for, in every society that 
in the World to-day, the institution of Private Property, 
which the impact of Industrialism is threatening to make intoler- 
able, is at the same time so intimately bound up with what is best 
in a pre-industrial social heritage that its complete and abrupt 
abolition could hardly fail to producea disastrous break in the social 
tradition. 
7. The Impact of Democracy upon Education 

One of the greatest social changes that has been brought about 
by the advent of in our modern Western World has 
been the spread of Education. In the progressive countries a 
system of universal compulsory gratuitous public instruction has 
made Education the birthright ‘of every child in the community— 
in contrast to the role of Education in the Pre-Democratic Age, 
when it was the monopoly of a privileged minority. And this new 
educational system which the progressive states of the Western 
World have already put into effective practice has become one of 
the principal social ideals and aims of every state that aspires to 
hold an honourable place in the comity of our latter-day Great 
Society, When Universal Education was first inaugurated under 

e inspiration jocracy, it was greeted by the Liberal opinion 
Mte dey ed coe those hi A whic many peophets and rig ieoos. 
men had desired to sce, and had not seen! through all the ages: a 
triumph of justice and enlightenment which might be expected to 
usher in a new era of happiness and well-being for our Western 
Society, and perhaps for the whole of Mankind. In retrospect 
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these expectations can be seen to have left out of account the 
presence of several stumbling-blocks on this broad road towards 
the Millennium; and in this matter, as so often happens in human 
affairs, it has been the unforeseen factors that have proved to be of 
paramount importance. 

One unforeseen stumbling-block has been the inevitable im- 
poverishment in the intellectual results of Education when the pro- 
Cess is reduced to its elements and is divorced from its traditional 
social and cultural background in order to make it ‘available’ for 
“the masses’. The good intentions of Democracy have no magic 
power to perform the miracle of the Loaves and Fishes; and the 
draught which, in its benevolent ministrations, it may succeed in 
bringing to the lips of every child in the community will be at best. 
a weak dilution of the elixir of intellectual life. A second stumbling- 
block has been the utilitarian spirit in which the fruits of Education 
are apt to be turned to account when they are placed withi 
everybody's reach. Under a social régime in which Education is 
confined to a few members of the community who have either 
inherited the right to receive it as a social privilege or have earned 
the right by an industrious cultivation of natural intellectual gifts, 
Education is either a pearl cast before swine which is trampled 
under foot, or else itis a pearl of great price which the finder buys 
at the cost of all that he has.* In neither case is it a means to an end: 
an instrument of worldly ambition or of frivolous amusement. The 
possibility of turning Education to account as a means of amuse- 
ment for the masses—and of profit for the entrepreneurs by whom. 
the amusement is purseyed Dee oniy arisen since the introduction 
of Universal Education of an elementary kind; and this new possi- 
bility has conjured up a third stumbling-block which is the greatest 
of all; for it is this that has cheated our educationists, when they 
have cast their bread upon the waters, of their expectation of find- 
ing it after many days. The bread of Universal Education is no 
‘sooner cast upon the waters of social life than a shoal of sharks 
from the depths and devours the children’s bread* under the philan- 
thropists' eyes. In the educational history of England, for example, 
the dates speak for themselves. Universal compulsory gratuitous 
public instruction was inaugurated in this country in A.D. 1870;* 
the Yellow Press was invented some twenty years later—as soon 
as the first generation of children from the national schools had 
come into the labour market and acquired some purchasing power 
—by a stroke of irresponsible genius which had divined that the 
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educational philanthropist’ labour of love could be made to yield 

»e newspaper-king a ro it. 

aa ofa vey diens order, who wasone ofthe intellectual 
lights of our Western Worldin the eighteenth century, apprehended 
the social ‘law’ that learning is apt to be sterilized by diffusion 
from astudy of the educational history of the Hellenic World under 
the Roman Empire; and he predicted by analogy the truth, which 
we have now learnt by experience, that in our own society a like 
development would produce a like effect. 


“All the sciences and liberal arts have been imported to us from the 
South; and it is easy to imagine that, in the first order of application, 
"when excited by emulation and by glory, the few who were addicted to 
them would carry them to the greatest height and stretch every nerve 
and every faculty to reach the pinnacle of perfection. Such illustrious 
‘examples spread knowledge everywhere and beget an universal esteem 
for the sciences: after which, itis no wonder that industry relaxes while 
‘men meet not with suitable encouragements nor arrive at such distinc- 
tion by their attainments, ‘The universal diffusion of learning among a 
people and the entire banishment of gross ignorance and rusticity is 
therefore seldom attended with any remarkable perfection in particular 
persons. It seems to be taken for granted in the dialogue De Oratoribus 
that knowledge was much more common in Vespasian's age than in that 


of ling b cmon. "Forest es Jena 
of learning by its too common. "Formerly", x 
“science was confined to "nd Taly. Now the whole Word 
emulates Athens and Rome, Eloquent Gaul has taught Britain, know- 
ing in the laws. Even Thule entertains thoughts of hiring rhetoriciane 
for its instruction.” This state of learning is remarkable because Juvenal 
is himself the last of the Roman writers that possessed any degree of 
genius, ‘Those who succeeded are valued for nothing but the matter 
of fact of which they give us information. I hope the late conversion of 
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Muscovy to the study of the sciences will not prove a like prognostic to 
the presso period of leaning." » 

Hume's belief that there was a progressive diffusion of learning 
under the Roman Imperial régime has been borne out by the dis- 
coveriés of our latter-day archaeologists—from among whom we 
will cite, as a witness, a particularly distinguished living scholar 
who happens to be one of Hume's ‘converted Muscovites', 

“The third century represents the climax in the f pri 
gation allover e Eni. "fo the schools sn th adl vilages Gf 
Egypt which were pr ly connected with the temples, we owe most 
of ntly 


schoolmasters 
and emphasizes the fact that they were to be found both in the cities and. 
in the villages.'* 

In Hellenic history this climax in the spread of primary educa- 
tion portended, as we know from the event, not merely the extinc- 
tion of an intellectual life which had tained its vitality for a 
thousand years, but the downfall of a civilization; for theenlightened 
and benevolent Emperor Alexander Severus was the Roman coun- 
terpart of Louis XVI: the innocent victim of a deluge which had 
been elüded by his less reputable predecessors. "The assassination 
of Alexander Severus in a.D. 235 was the signal, as we have seen,’ 
for the overthrow of the Pax Augusta and for ‘the Triumph of 
Barbarism and Religion’ in the fifty years’ anarchy that followed. 
‘And if we had a more intimate knowledge of the spiritual history 
of those times of tribulation, we might conceivably find that the 
educationists of the Antonine and Severan Age had been tragically 
defeating their own ends by placing the masses at the mercy of a 
propaganda which was discharged in the fullness of time, with sub- 
Versive social effects, by the abler of ‘the Thirty Tyrants’. 

‘In our own world in our own generation we have had a taste of 
the enormity which the impact of Democracy upon Education can 
produce. We have suffered under the tyranny which was exercised 
By the press-lords in the democratic belligerent countries during 
the General War of AD. 1914718. Tt is perhaps true that this 
tyranny was partly dependent for its effectiveness upon the dis 
a ol more Bünde through the agony of an orden for which 
they had not been prepared either intellectually or morally; and it 
is certain that with the restoration of peace the press-lords! power 
il and Ems History of the Roman Bopi (Oxford. 
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over public affairs waned as noticeably as the profits of the other 
war-profiteers. Yet our experience of this temporary press-tyranny 
in a time of exceptional stress has given us an inkling of a social 
enormity which might become a permanent feature of our social 
life if a social stress which was exceptional in 1914-18 were to 
‘become the normal condition of life in later decades of the twentieth 
century, or if the minds of the masses were to become so thoroughly 
debauched by the corrupting influences to which their imperfect 
‘education exposes them that they learnt to respond docilely to the 
press-lord's suggestion even in times when the corrupter did not 
have a public calamity to assist him in his devil’s work. Indeed, 
even in the relatively tranquil post-war years the enormity of the 
‘Yellow Press—and of the other instruments, like the Cinema, that 
have since been invented for the same lucrative business of making 
à profit out of the entertainment of the masses—has been still so 
gross that it has provoked attempts to sweep it away through 
revolution. 

“These revolutionary reactions to the impact of Democracy upon 
Education, like the revolutionary reactions to the impact of In- 
dustrialism upon Private Property, have found their weapon in ‘the 
totalitarian state’; and in Communist Russia and Fascist Italy and 
National-Socialist Germany the press-lord and the cinema-lord 
have been the first members of the Capitalist tribe to be deprived 
of their ill-gotten and ill-used power by revolutionary violence. 
Yet, here again, the revolutionary remedy may prove still worse 
than the monstrous disease; for, in all these ‘totalitarian’ states, the 
means by which the masses have been delivered from the curse of 
mental exploitation for private profit has been the confiscation and 
manipulation of the Press and the Cinema by the Government. 
The elaborate and ingenious machinery for the mass-enslavement 
of elementarily educated minds, which was invented in the nine- 
teenth century for the sake of private commercial profit under 
régime of laisser faire, has here simply been taken over in toto by 
the rulers of states who have decided to employ these mental 
appliance for their own factious political purposes; and, though 

ir intellectual tyranny may be less sordid in its aims, it is more 
crushing and more pervasive in its incidence than the tyranny of 
the private entrepreneurs into whose shoes the propaganda depart- 
ments of the ‘totalitarian’ Governments have stepped. 

"Thus, in countries where the system of Universal Education has 
been introduced, the people are in danger of falling under an in- 
tellectual tyranny of one kind or the other, whether it be exercised 
by private capitalists or by public authorities; and, if they are to 
be saved from both of these two almost equally lamentable fates, 
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the only third alternative is to raise the standard of mass-cultivation 
to a degree at which the minds of the children who are put through 
the educational mill are rendered immune against at least the 
grosser forms of either private or public propaganda. This is no 
easy task; for the corrupting intellectual influences to which these 
minds become exposed when they have been educated in an elemen- 

way all militate against the achievement of any further in- 
lectual advance in any mind which has been caught in the toils. 

In fact, the play of propaganda upon elementarily educated minds 
is apt to establish a vicious circle which it is hard to break; and, if it 
is not broken, we cannot hope even to maintain. the intellectual 
cultivation of the masses at its present miserable level, but must 
face the prospect of an intellectual retrogression which will be a 
moral retrogression as well, and which will leave these masses of 
latter-day Western men and womenata considerably lower spiritual 
Jevel than that at which their ancestors stood at the moment when 
the new social engine of Universal Elementary Education was first 
applied to them.! Happily, there are certain disinterested and 
fective educational agencies in the Western World of our day— 
such agencies as the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in the United Kingdom and the 
High Schools for agricultural labourers in Denmark and the extra- 
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mural extensions of many universities in many countries—which 
are actualy grappling with this problem of giving elementary educa- 
tion an additional impetus of sufficient force to carry the minds of 
se mes bole eel dian ea ee ier en 


cliffian Scylla and a Hitlerian Charybdis; but at the present moment. 
the fortunes of our perilous voyage are still in doubt. 


8. The I Italian Effie : 
Impact of. Efficiency upon Transalpine 


We have now examined six formidable disharmonies that have 
been produced in the institutional structure of our Western Society, 
directly or indirectly, by the impact of the two new forces of 
Democracy and Industrialism within the last hundred and fifty 
years. We may glance next at one or two similar events in earlier 
chapters of our Western history and in the histories of certain 
other civilizations, and we may close the inqui iy upon which we 
are here engaged by observing the same play of forces in several 
situations which are apt to arise in the histories of all civilizations 
alike, 

__ One example from an earlier chapter of our own Western history 

is the that was produced, in the transition between 
our ‘Medieval’ and our ‘Modern’ Age, by the impact of Italian 
Efficiency upon Transalpine Government. 

We have observed already, at an earlier point in this Study, that 
in the medieval Italian cosmos of city-states Efficiency impinged 
upon Government, and was perverted into Autocracy, from the 
opening of the fourteenth century of the Christian Era onwards;! 
and that, when the medieval Italian culture radiated out into the 
Transalpine parts of Western Christendom, one of the effects, in the 
political sphere, was to transform the medieval Transalpine feudal 
monarchies into autocracies on a supra-Italian scale but on the 
efficient Italian pattern—with the result that, in every Transalpine 
country except England, the indigenous Transalpine parliamentary 
institutions wilted away ‘his introduction, into the Transalpine 
World, of an Italian political absolutism which was alien to the 
‘Transalpine genius threatened to produce a political enormity which 
might provoke, in turn, a revolutionary reaction. The response 

1 See HL, C Gi) @), voli, pp. 354-7, abore. 
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which was demanded by this challenge to the political abilities of 
the Transalpine peoples was manifestly an avoidance of the auto- 
cratic short cut through some adjustment of the old indigenous 
parliamentary institutions to the new standard of administrative 
efficiency; and in England this response was duly made because 
in England, by the time of the Italian impact, the parliamentary 

had already been developed to a higher degree of efficiency 
than in France or in Aragon or in Castile." In England the attempt 
of the Crown in the sixteenth century to impose the Italian standard 
of administrative efficiency upon the country at the price of Auto- 
cracy was victoriously resisted in the seventeenth century by the 
Parliament, which demonstrated its ability to govern at least as 
efficiently as the Crown without the sacrifice of the country's tradi- 
tional institutions. In its victory over the English Crown the 
English Parliament found a path for the peoples of other Trans- 
alpine countries to follow; but this path was not easy. 
yen in England itself the parliamentary solution of the problem. 
did not prevail over the autocratic solution without a certain delay 
and therefore not altogether withouta revolutionary struggle. From 
the accession of King Henry VII to the accession of King Charles I 
it looked—at any rate on a superficial view—as though in Eng- 
land, as in other Transalpine countries, Autocracy on the Italian 
pattern was to sweep the medieval system of government away; 
and this English trend towards Autocracy persisted for about a 
hundred and fifty years before it was violently reversed during the 
‘momentous half-century that began with the outbreak of the Civil 
War in a.D. 1642 and ended with ‘the Glorious Revolution’ of A.D. 
1688. Indeed, if the abortive revival of Autocracy in the early 
years of King George II is taken into the reckoning, it may even 
be argued that it required the American Revolutionary War in the 
New World to make English parliamentary government finally 
secure at home. 
‘A fortiori it required revolutions to. overthrow an Autocracy 
which had secured a tighter grip, over a longer period, upon the 
litical life of the Continental Transalpine countries and of the 
ritish colonies in North America—towards which the Parliament 
at Westminster showed the countenance of a Strafford and not of 
a Hampden. Accordingly, in the Thirteen Colonies, the overthrow 
of Autocracy exacted the price of the Revolutionary War of A.D. 
1775-83, nd, in France, the price of the series of political cruptions 
which began in 1789 and continued until 1871. "The French in the 
nineteenth century and the Americans in the eighteenth century 
had to pay a heavier price than the British in the seventeenth 
? See IH. C Gi) 0), voli, pp. 357-63, above. 
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century in order to purchase the same political benefits;! but the 
nemesis of delay is demonstrated still more forcibly by the case of 
Germany. Alone among the leading peoples of the Western World, 
the Germans retained an element of Autocracy in their govern- 
ment after A.D. 1871; and, although there was a large infusion of 
Parliamentarism in the constitution of the Bismarckian Reich, the 
survival into the twentieth century of even a remnant of asixteenth- 
century autocratic régime in the government of one of the Great 
Powers of the Western World was sufficient to involve not only 
Germany herself, but all the other countries that were members of 
the Great Society of the day, in the catastrophe of A.D. 1914. 


9. The Impact of the Solonian Economic Revolution upon the 
Domestic Politics of the Hellenic City-States 

‘The Italian political efficiency which made its impact upon the 
of the Transalpine countries of the Western World at 
the time of transition from the second to the third chapter of our 
Western history has a counterpart, in Hellenic history, in the 
economic efficiency which was achieved, under the pressure of the 
Malthusian problem, in certain city-states of the Hellenic World 
in the course of the seventh and sixth centuries .c. For this new 
economic efficiency did not remain confined to the communities in 
which it had originated, but radiated out over Hellas and, in 


t of Autocracy by Parliamentarism in the 
France—a delay which condemned these two 
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radiating, made impacts upon both the domestic and the inter- 
national politics of the whole Hellenic city-state cosmos. 

In other parts of this book! we have come across this Hellenic 
achievement of economic efficiency in response to a Malthusian 
challenge in the classic instance of the Solonian economic revolution 
at Athens, and we have noticed the nature of the economic change in 
which the achievement consisted. It wasa change from ‘subsistence 
farming’ to ‘cash-crop farming’ accompanied by a development 
of commerce and industry; and this specialization in production 
with a view to exchange did duly secure, for a community which 
carried it through, an effective increase in productivity. ‘This 
solution of an old economic problem, however, called two new 
political problems into existence; for, in changing the character of 
their economic activity, the peasantry of Attica—or any other 
country which went through this Hellenic economic revolution— 
inevitably implicated itself in new social relations: on one side with 
a new-born class of urban commercial and industrial workers whom 
the economic revolution had conjured into existence in the home 
country; and, on another side, with the peoples of neighbouring 
city-states, with whom the community which had now undergone 
the economic revolution had previously been living side by side for 

erations without being drawn into social intercourse with them. 

*his customary isolation of one city-state from another was bound 
to give way to an interdependence on the economic plane as soon 
as the new economic system of production for exchange came to 
transcend the narrow boundaries of a single city-state territory; 
and when once two or more city-states had become economically 
interdependent, it was thenceforth impossible that they should 
remain, without disaster, in their pristine state of isolation on the 
plane of politics. j 

“The impact of the Solonian economic revolution upon Hellenic 
political life will be easier to observe if we examine the effect on 
domestic politics and the effect on international politics separately. 

In the domestic political life of the Hellenic city-states the 
economic revolution brought with it the problem of enfranchising 
the new urban class; and this new class could not be taken into the 
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bosom of the body politic without a radical change in the basis of 
politicalassociation. "Thetraditionalkinship-basis, which had served. 
well enough in an old-fashioned agrarian society, had to be replaced, 
in order to enfranchise the new artisanry and bourgeoisie, by a 
new-fangled franchise based on property;! and, here again, if the 
tension arising from the encounter between the old political institu- 
tion and the new economic force were not relieved by a timely 
adjustment, it was likely to produce either a revolution or an 
enormity. 

"The salutary method of adjustment was a change-over from the 
birth-franchise to the property-franchise at an early date, by free 
consent and in a moderate measure; and all these three conditions 
were more or less effectively fulfilled in the domestic political his- 
tory of Athens within a period extending from the generation of 
Solon to the generation of Pericles. At Athens the adjustment was 
unquestionably made in good time, since it was inaugurated by the 
same statesman as the economic revolution of which it was the 
political corollary. Tt was made by free consent, since Solon, in so 

r as he exercised dictatorial powers, was invested with these 


powers through an agreement between the contending parties, and 
not through the forcible self-assertion of any single class or party 
over the rest. In the third place the political adjustment in Attica 
was distinguished by its moderation in almost all its stages. The 
Solonian constitutional reconstruction itself, while radical in prin- 
ciple, was conservative in its application, since the new-fangled 
property-franchise which it introduced was limited in scope by 
being graded in four degrees; and although, within the next 
century and a half, the property-qualification for the exercise of 
the highest political rights was reduced to zero? by the successive 
reforms of Cleisthenes and Ephialtes,’ this eventual translation 
of political radicalism from principle into practice was not a mere 
indulgence of doctrinaire ‘extremism’, but was rather a statesman- 
like recognition of the social fact that, since the prosperity and 
power of Athens had come to depend upon her industry and com- 
merce and shipping, the industrial population of the City and 
the seafaring population of the Peiraeus had become at least as 
important politically as the agrarian interests in the countryside. 
‘The form of political revolution which was the penalty for undue 
delay in making this political adjustment on the Athenian pattern 
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was a temporary political dictatorship (tyrannis), in which some 
individual man of action was allowed to seize despotic political 
power by force in order to accomplish, by the same rough and 
ready method, those social changes which had to be made some- 
how, but which the contending classes and parties were failing to 
accomplish by voluntary agreement. The preferable method of 
voluntary and timely adjustment seems to have been found so diffi- 
cult in the Hellenic Society of that age that even the Athenians— 
who practised adjustment with greater success than any of their 
neighbour proved unable to dispense with the dictatorial ‘short 

altogether. The Solonian adjustment so far failed to do its 
work that, in the next generation, the Athenians had to submit to 
the dictatorship of Peisistratus, and to allow the dictator to achieve 
the necessary redistribution of wealth and power within the citizen- 
body through the revolutionary method of confiscation which Solon. 
had striven to avoid. At Athens, however, the Peisistratean tyranny 
was only an interlude between the Solonian and the Cleisthenean 
reform. Peisistratus himself did not effectively consolidate his 
power at Athens until the third attempt, and his sons did not 
succeed in retaining their father’s political legacy for more than a 
few years after his death. "The classic field of the seventh-century 
and sixth-century Hellenic tyrannis was not in Athens but in Miletus 
and Samos and Corinth and Sicyon. In these other city-states the 
dictatorship was not only of considerably longer duration; it was 
also the chief, if not the sole, instrument by which, in these com- 
munities, social changes corresponding to the contemporary changes 
in Attica were carried through. 

At the price of a prolonged dictatorship Corinth eventually 
securedastable ‘oligarchic’ constitution, ona conservative property- 
franchise, which did not differ in principle from the ‘democratic’ 
constitution of Periclean Athens. But Athens and Corinth had 
neighbours who did not succeed in carrying through, either by 
voluntary adjustment or by dictatorial revolution, the domestic 
political changes which the economic revolution demanded, and 
these communities condemned themselves, by their double political 
failure, to be victims of the political enormity of chronic internal 
strife: the dreaded, and dreadful, Hellenic political malady of 
stasis. 

For example, in Corinth’s daughter-city Syracuse the overthrow 
of the dictatorship of the Deinomenidae circa 466 B.C. was followed 
by alternate bouts of stasis and recurrences of dictatorship in a 
fatal chain which proved stronger than the idealism of a Dion or 
the statesmanship of a Timoleon. ‘This chain was only broken after 
more than two and a half centuries had passed, and then only by 
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the Roman sack of the city in 212 B.C., which was the end of 
Syracusan political history. In another Corinthian foundation, 
Corcyra, the evil of stasis, inflamed by the heat of war, attained a 
pitch of atrocity, till then unknown in Hellenic history, in the 
massacres of 427-425 B.C. which have been immortalized by Thucy- 
dides At Argos, which seems to have fallen into a state of internal 
political torpor after the precocious dictatorship of King Pheidon, 
a belated attempt to catch up, at one bound, with the long political 
development of Athens was made in the third decade of the fifth 
century B.C., when the prestige of Athenian political institutions 
was at a premium in Hellas owing to the brilliance of the part which 
Athens had played in the winning of the recent Pan-Hellenic victory 
over Xerxes.” In the tardiness of this Argive attempt at adjustment 
we may perhaps detect one of the causes of a subsequent internal 
discord which signalized itself, a hundred years later, in the notorious 
"clubbing incident’ (fomaNiouds) of 371 B.C. At Sparta, where the 
process of reform was arrested, the remedy of dictatorship rejected, 
and an endeavour made to cheat Destiny by falling out of the 
general Hellenic line of march in order to follow a lone Laconian 
trail, the natural penalty of stasis was only averted by being trans- 
formed into the grimmer penance of a repression which bore as 
heavily upon the agents of it as upon their victims, and which 
fatally blighted the Spartan community's growth.t And, even at 
this price, the enormity of stasis was not completely exorcised from 
Spartan life; for the agitated ‘post-war’ years of Hellenic history 
which followed the discomfiture of Xerxes witnessed, in the Pelo- 
ponnese, not only the democratic revolution at Argos, but also the 
great insurrection of the Messenian Helots and Perioeci against 
their Spartan masters. 

Finally, we may cite the case of Rome, a non-Greek community 
which was not an original member of the Hellenic Society but was a 
convert brought into the fold as a result of the geographical expan- 
sion of the Hellenic Civilization circa 725-325 8.c.* It was not till 
after this conversion that Rome entered upon the course of economic 
and political development which was the normal career of a Hellenic 
or Hellenized city-state in this second chapter of Hellenic history; 
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and the consequence was that in this chapter Rome passed through 
every stage with a Time-lag of some 140 or 150 years behind the 
date when the corresponding stage was traversed by Athens.* It is 
noteworthy that, for this extreme political retardation, Rome paid 
an extreme penalty in the shape of a long and bitter stasis following 
upon an abortive tyrannis set up by sophisticated Etruscan in- 
truders) between the Patrician monopolists of power by right of 
birth and the Plebeian claimants to power by right of wealth and 
numbers. This Roman stasis, which seems to have broken out early 
in the fifth century B.c. and which lasted on into the third, went to 
such lengths that the Plebs, on several occasions, seceded from the 
Populus by a physical act of geographical withdrawal, while it per- 
manently established a Plebeian anti-state—complete with its own 
institutions, assemblies, and officers within the bosom of the legiti- 
mate commonwealth. It was only thanks to a temporary external 
rese and a subsequent domestic relief arising from a series of 

ard-fought wars of conquest that Roman statesmanship found it 
possible, in 287 B.c., to cope with this constitutional enormity by 
bringing state and anti-state into a working political unity; and 
when, in the second century B.C., the imperialism which had tem- 
porarily simplified the domestic problem revengediitselfupon Rome, 
in due course, by exposing her to a new internal political strain, 
the makeshift character of the settlement of 287 2.C. was rapidly 
revealed. The unannealed amalgam of Patrician and Plebeian in- 
stitutions, which the Romans had been content to accept as the 
ultimate constitution of their ramshackle republic, so inept 
a political instrument for attempting to achieve a new social adjust- 
ment that, after a respite of little more than a hundred and fifty 
years’ duration, Rome fell into a second bout of stasis (flagrabat 
133-31 3.c.); and this bout was far more terrible than the first 
because of the formidable increase, in the interval, in the scale of 
Roman life and in the driving-power of Roman social forces. This 
time, after a century of self-laceration, the Roman body politic 
submitted itself to a permanent dictatorship; and since, by this 
date, Roman arms had completed their conquest of the Hellenic 
World, the Roman tyrannis of Augustus and his successors in- 
cidentally provided the Hellenic Society with its universal state. 
This stupendous persistent ineptitude of the Romans in fumb- 
ling with their domestic politcal problems presents an extreme, 
and at first sight extraordinary, contrast to their unfailing and un- 
rivalled ability in making, retaining, and organizing their foreign 
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conquests. ‘The explanation of this apparent paradox may be that 
the militarism and imperialism of the Romans were the expression of 
their native abilities, while their domestic political institutions were 
an imitation—and a belated imitation—of Hellenic models which 
were hardly calculated to work smoothly except in the hands that 
had originally fashioned them. At any rate it is noticeable that the 
‘Athenians—who failed signally, in the fifth century B.C., to create 
that urgently needed Hellenic international order which the Romans 
succeeded in establishing in a fashion some four hundred years 
later—were unrivalled, for their part, in the success with which 
they exorcised stasis from their domestic political life. During the 
189 years running from 507 to 318 B.c.—a period which saw Athens 
accomplish her greatest achievements in every field of activity— 
the city enjoyed an almost unbroken régime of domestic political 
tranquillity under a moderate constitution.! The only serious breaks 
were the tyrannies of the Four Hundred in 411 B.C. and the Thirty 
in 404-403 B.C; and these are exceptions of the kind that prove a 
rule; for these Attic recurrences of dictatorship were direct effects 
of the abnormal strain to which the Athenians were subjected by 
the Great War of 431-404 B.C., with its disastrous outcome; and, 
considering the magnitude of this Athenian political disaster in the 
international field, we can only marvel at the transitoriness of the 
inevitably untoward domestic political effects. 


10. The Impact of the Solonian Economic Revolution upon the 
Titernational Politics of the Hellenic World 


"The contrast, which we have just touched upon, between the 
political histories of Athens and Rome has brought out the fact 
that the comparative success of Athens in her domestic politics was 
offset by a signal Athenian political failure in the field of inter- 
national affairs; and this may serve to remind us that we have still 
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to examine the effect, in this field, of the impact of the Solonian 
economie revolution upon Hellenic political life. 

n a previous age, when excepti urable opportunities 
for sheer extensive weographical expangion had made it possible 
for the Hellenic Society to provide for a growing population with- 
out departing from the old-fashioned economic system of sub- 
sistence farming, the self-sufficiency (a)rápraa) of each single 
Hellenic city-state, on every plane of social activity, was a simple 
matter of fact. The Solonian economic revolution was needed in 
order to solve the new economic problem of continuing to provide 
for a population which had not ceased to grow, yet finding this 
provision within the limits of a Hellenic World whose expansion 
had been cut short by the successfully organized resistance of its 
Syriac and barbarian neighbours. ‘The solution lay, as we have 
seen," in changing over from subsistence farming to a specialized 
production—industrial as well as agrarian—with a view to ex- 
change; but this solution involved the abandonment of economic 
self-sufficiency, since the new economic system of specialization 
and exchange could not be made to yield the enhanced productivity 
which was its object, so long as its field of action was confined 
within the narrow limits of the standard-size city-state domain, 

In order to produce its fruits, the new economy must burst the 
bounds of the single city-state and operate freely over a vastly 
larger area, embracing not only the entire Hellenic World but also 
Egypt in one direction and Scythia in another and the African and 
European hinterlands of the West Mediterranean Basin in a third. 
In fact, the Solonian economic revolution could not be carried out 
without enlarging the ordinary working unit of Hellenic economic 
life from a city-state scale to an oecumenical scale; and the historical 
fact that this economic revolution did take place means that this 
great enlargement of the field of economic operations was actually 
achieved. By the beginning of the fifth century .c. the immense 
area whose range has just been indicated had actually come to be 
the normal field of economic activity for the wine-growers and 
olive-oil producers and potters and merchants and sailors of econo- 
mically progressive Hellenic city-states like Miletus and Corinth 
and Aegina and Athens. But this expansion of the range of eco- 
nomic activity from a parochial to an oecumenical scale solved an 
economic problem only to create a political problem; and the 
solution of the economic problem remained precarious so long as 
the consequent political problem had not been solved with equal 
success along its own lines. 

‘The Milesians and Aeginetans could never count, for certain, 

? In IV. C Gili) (b) 9, p. 201, above. 
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‘on the livelihood which they had learnt to gain through an oecu- 
‘menical economic activity, unless their freedom of economic action 
in this oecumenical field were guaranteed by the establishment of 
some kind of political order on the same oecumenical scale. So long 
as the ordinary working unit of Hellenic political life continued to 
be the city-state whose limits had now been so far transcended on 
the economic plane, it was possible that a political conflict between 
city-states, in the shape of war or privateering or piracy, might at 
any moment arbitrarily cut short those oecumenical economic 
activities which had now become indispensable for the maintenance 
of the increased and increasing population of Aegina or Miletus 
individually and of Hellas as a whole. In short, in the international 
field the Solonian economic revolution confronted the Hellenic 
Society with the necessity for establishing a political world order. 
The accomplished fact of the abolition of city-state self-sufficiency 
on the economic plane now called for its abolition on the political 
plane as well; and when the transition from a parochial to an oecu- 
menical range had just been successfully achieved on the one plane, 
‘there was no apparent reason, a priori, why it should not be achieved 
on the other plane in due course. 

‘The obstacle in the way was the inherited political institution of 
City-State Sovereignty; and the removal of this obstacle to pol 
solidarity was the task which was set by Fate to Hellas when the 
fifth century B.c. opened. The obstacle, however, became more 
formidable in the act of being grappled with; for this City-State 
Sovereignty which had previously been taken for granted began 
to draw attention and inspire affection as soon as it became evident 
that its existence was threatened. From the opening of the fifth 
century B.C. onwards the whole of the rest of Hellenic political 
history can be formulated in terms of an endeavour to transcend 
City-State Sovereignty and of the resistance which this endeavour 
evoked. Before the fifth century closed, the obstinacy of the 
resistance to the accomplishment of this urgent political task had 
brought the Hellenic Civilization to its breakdown; and though the 
problem which had baffled an Athenian first attempt to solve it 
‘was eventually solved in a fashion by Rome, it was not solved in 
time to prevent the disintegration of the Hellenic Society from 
running its course to its final dissolution.> In this outcome of the 
impact of the Solonian economic revolution upon the international 
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politics of the Hellenic World the alternatives of adjustment, 
revolution, and enormity present themselves once again, 

In this case the solution of the problem through adjustment lay 
in a permanent limitation of City-State Sovereignty by voluntary 
agreement between the city-states themselves for the sake of pro- 
viding the necessary political security for a now indispensable 
economic intercourse. 

‘A treaty apparently dating from about the middle of the fifth 
century B.C., and embodying an agreement to such effect between 
two city-states on the western shore of the Crisaean Gulf, has come 
into the hands of the modern Western historian through the accident 
of archaeological discovery; and since the two high contracting 
parties were, both of them, small and obscure communities, while 
the district in which they were situated—the Ozolian or ‘colonial’ 
Locris—is included by Thucydides in a region of North-Western 
Continental Greece which he takes as a ‘living museum’ of the 
elsewhere obsolete Hellenic Society of the Dark Age; we may 
reasonably conjecture that a practice which had spread to this back- 
ward part of Hellas by about the year 440 B.C. had become general 
throughout the Hellenic World in the course of the first half of the 
fifth century. The type of treaty of which this surviving treaty 
between Ocanthea and Chaleum may be taken as a late and un- 
important example, isa bilateral agreement between two city-states 
for the enactment between them, ad hoc, of a rudimentary code of 
international law to govern their economic relations with each 
other; and no doubt this expedient for dealing with the new problem 
of international politics was useful as far as it went. At same 
time it is manifest that the results must have fallen far short of 
what was needed, For instance, the treaty between Oeanthea and 
Chaleum, by itself, can hardly have contributed appreciably to the 
security of international trade and seafaring even in the waters of 
the Crisaean Gulf; for there were several other equally small and 
obscure, but also equally sovereign, city-states which were likewise 
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would only have accounted for a small fraction of the shipping 
which plied within sight of their shores; for this waterway was one 
of the main approaches to the Pan-Hellenic shrine at Delphi, and 
in the fifth century 2.c. Delphi was in communication with almost. 

community in the Heilenic World, as far afield as Cyrene 
and Trebizond and Marseilles. In order to provide effectively, by 
‘means of bilateral treaties, for the security of all ships and mer- 
chandise that had occasion to traverse the Crisaean Gulf, the single 
bilateral treaty between Oeanthea and Chaleum would have to be 
supplemented by a vast network of such treaties, not only binding 
the local riverain Powers among themselves, but also binding each 
of them to almost every other state-member of the Hellenic Society.1 
When we consider further that the Crisaean Gulf, though an im- 
portant sea-route in itself, was only a minute fraction of the total 
Surface of the Mediterranean and its annexes, and that almost the 
whole of this area was embraced, at this date, in the field of Hellenic 
maritime trade? we can see at once that the creation of anything like 
a comprehensive and uniform system of oecumenical law-and- 
order in the Hellenic World on a basis of voluntary bilateral treaties 
was a Psyche’s task. 

As a matter of historical fact, we find that, in those attempts at 
establishing a Hellenic world order which came the nearest to 
‘success, a network of voluntary bilateral treaties was only one of 
several bases on which the structure was reared. In these relatively 
successful experiments a local enterprise in treaty- making was re- 
inforced by the stimulus of a general emergency and by the leader- 
ship of a single predominant Power. The Delian League (vivebat 
478-45. J was established under the stimulus of the Pan- Hellenic 
War of defence and liberation (gerebatur 480-478 B.C.) against the 
Achaemenian Power, and under the leadership of Athens, whose 
naval strength had made her the saviour of Hellas and left her the 
mistress of the Eastern Mediterranean. The Roman Empire was 
established under the stimulus of a paroxysm of war and revolution 
which threatened the Hellenic Society with imminent dissolution 
in the last century B.C., and under the leadership of Rome, who had 
‘Trendy (between 220 and 168 a.c) delivered ‘the knock-out blow" 
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to all other Great Powers in the Hellenic World of that age. The 
circumstances show that, in Hellenic history, the establishment of 
a political world order by process of adjustment was never even 
approached without a potent admixture of the untoward elements 

revolution and enormity. ‘The revolutionary way of constructing 
an oecumenical political framework for an oecumenical field of 
economic activity was to abrogate the institution of City-State 
Sovereignty altogether, by force majeure, and to bring the whole 
of the gror had been cleared of previous obstructions 
by this high-handed method, under the common roof of a single 
universal state, The enormity which was the penalty of failure to 
achieve a world order by either adjustment or revolution was an 
agglomeration of city-states in which a certain measure of city-state 
autonomy was preserved, but in which the association between the 
participating communities was neither on a voluntary basis nor on 
an equal footing, but was maintained by a forcible and selfish 
domination of some single city-state over all the rest. This in- 
equitable system of association was evidently the line of least re- 
sistance for arriving at a compromise between an old parochial 
tradition and the new necessity of transcending it; but it was 
none the less an enormity inasmuch as it only transcended the old 
parochialism in a material sense, while morally it capitulated to it 
by allowing one strong parochial community to indulge its egotism 
toan unprecedented degree at its weaker neighbours’ expense. The 
moral condemnation which this enormity evoked in Hellenic con- 
sciences was not averted by the euphemistic title of ‘hegemony’ 
(das Fükrerprinzip), by which a‘tyrant-city’ preferred to describe its 
twofold exploitation of its own superiority in military power and 
of the World's need for political unity. 

If we let our minds run over the course of Hellenic history, we 
shall observe that this enormity of ‘hegemony’, as well asthe revolu- 
tionary alternative of the Gleichschaltung of City-State Sovereignty 
by a merger into a universal state, was already a familiar pheno- 
menon in the Hellenic World before the foundation of the Delian 
League; and we shall also observe that in the Roman Empire— 
which belatedly and partially succeeded, where the Delian League 
had failed, in establishing a Hellenic world order through an 
association of city-states—the vicious element of ‘hegemony’ far 
outweighed the salutary element of freedom, and was only elimi- 
nated, inthe couse of the Empire's history, by a gradual process 
of Gleichschaltung which destroyed the autonomy of all Rome's 
subject cities pari passu with the ascendancy of Rome herself. 

TÉ we examine rather more in detail the circumstances in which 
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the Delian League was founded in 478 B.C., we shall find, as we 
might expect, that its organizer, the Athenian statesman Aristeides, 
was working, not in a political vacuum, but in an atmosphere of 
political precedents of which his work distinctly bears the marks. 

It would have been strange if Aristeides had borrowed nothing 
from the institution of ‘hegemony’, when Athens herself had been 
living under the ‘hegemony’ of Sparta, off and on and in varying 
degrees, ever since the Spartan King Cleomenes had expelled the 
Peisistratidae from Athens in 511 B.c.! Indeed, the very occasion 
which had called for the establishment of the Delian League was 
the renunciation of this Spartan hegemony in 478 B.C. in respect 
of Athens and those Asiatic Greek communities which had just 
been liberated from Achaemenian rule; and if the Lacedaemonian 
Government had not made this deliberate withdrawal it is safe to 
say that the Delian League would never have been called into 
existence at all. In the circumstances it was natural that the 
‘Athenians should step into the Spartans’ shoes and should include 
an element of Athenian ‘hegemony’ in the structure of an Athenian- 
made experiment in a Hellenic world order. 

Tt was equally natural that, in framing a new international régime 
for a constellation of Hellenic city-states which had been incor- 
porated, for some sixty or seventy years past, in the Achaemenian 
Empire, Aristeides should borrow certain convenient institutions 
to which these communities had grown accustomed under the 
Achaemenian régime from which they had just been liberated. ‘The 
‘Achaemenian precedentis unmistakably accountable for an arrange- 
ment so alien from the indigenous Hellenic tradition of city-state 
sovereignty as the imposition of a money-contribution to a federal 
war-chest at Delos upon states-members of the League which were 
unable, or disinclined, to contribute an effective contingent of war- 
ships to the federal navy;? and the same alien tendency towards 
Gleic , in the characteristic vein of the Achaemenian Em- 
pire and of every other universal state, may perhaps be discerned 
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likewise in the progressive centralization, in the courts at Athens, 
of private litigation in suits to which citizens of the ‘allied’ cities 
were parties: an infringement of local sovereignty which was per- 
haps more bitterly resented than the exaction of the monetary 
tribute. This Athenian attempt to establish a Pan-Hellenic com- 
mon law and a Pan-Hellenic jurisdiction on an Athenian basis 
would have been impossible if the Athenians had not possessed, 
and employed, the means of coercion; this coercion was only thinly 
veiled by the network of treaties, between Athens and her associates 
in the Delian League, on which the process of judicial centraliza- 
tion was formally grounded; and this expedient of conjuring into 
existence an oecumenical system of law-and-order by compelling 
the city-states to enter into a network of treaties, wholesale, was 
demonstrably borrowed by the Athenians from their Achaemenian 
predecessors in the dominion over the Asiatic Greeks. Itis recorded 
that, after the Achaemenian Government had succeeded in sup- 
pressing the great Asiatie Greek revolt of 499-494 B.C, Darius's 

other'Artaphernes, the Statthalter at Sardis, summoned delegates 
from the [re-subjugated] city-states to his presence, and compelled 
the Asiatic Greeks to enter into treaties with one another for the 
regulation, by judicial procedure, of disputes [between their respec- 
tive ressortissants], in substitution for their [traditional] practice of 
seeking satisfaction, in such cases, by [methods of barbarism like] 

iracy and brigandage' 
PTT Ibe en DN f the Dalian Leügus win in aod aspe an 
endeavour to provide the Hellenic Society with a political world 
order by a process of voluntary adjustment, it was also partly 
inspired by the precedents of a Sj y' and an Achae- 
menian Glei ; and i it the disastrous failure of 
this endeavour, and of all its successors, no longer appears sur- 
prising. Every one of these successive Hellenic attempts at a world 
order was morally a hybrid product; and the healthy ingredient in. 
the social compound was always eventually overcome by the poison- 
ous ingredients with which it had been contaminated from the 
outset, Within the brief Time-span of the ‘Pentecontaetia’ (478- 
431 B.C.) the Delian League degenerated into the international 
tyranny of the Athenian Empire; the chastisement with whips, 
which this Athenian imperialism inflicted upon the Hellenic World 
during the half-century ending in 404 B.C., was renewed and out- 
done by the chastisement with scorpions which a Roman imperial- 
fam inflicted, in ite turm, during the two centuries that followed the 
outbreak of the Hannibalic War; and even when, at last, the long 
Roman oppression was transmuted into a belated Hellenic world 

* Herodotus: Book VI, cbap. 42. 
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order by the genius of Caesar and the remorse of Augustus, this 
magnified reflexion—or travesty—of the Delian League did not 
ward metamorphosis which had so 
"The ultimate fate of the Hellenic 
cosmos of city-states under the aegis of the Caesars was a Gleich- 
of the kind to which the Asiatic Greek communities had 
been subjected already both after the foundation of the Delian 
League, under the aegis of Athens, and before the foundation of the 
Delian League, under the aegis of the Achaemenidae. In short, 
the history of Hellenic endeavours to create a political world order 
is a tragedy whose gloom is hardly relieved by one brief gleam of 
sunshine in a Periclean spring and another in an Antonine ‘Indian 
Summer’.! 


11. The Impact of Parochialism upon the Western Christian 
Church 


While the Hellenic Society broke down and went into dis- 
integration through a failure to transcend a traditional Parochial- 
ism, our Western Society has failed—with consequences that are 
still hidden in the future—to maintain a social solidarity which was 
perhaps the most precious part of its original endowment. 

In the time of transition from the so-called ‘medieval’ second 
chapter of our Western history to the so-called ‘modern’ third 
chapter, one of the most prominent symptoms and significant ex- 

ressions of the current social change was the rise of a new 
Barochialism in contrast and opposition to the Oecumenicalism of 
the outgoing age. In our generation it is not altogether easy for us 
to regard this Parochialism dispassionately and objectively, even in 
studying its origins, on account of the vast evils which it has since 
brought, and is still bringing, upon our World owing to its ana- 
chronistic and incongruous survival in the radically altered circum- 
stances of our day. Yet we can still perceive that there was much 
to be said in favour of the change from a medieval Oecumenicalism 
to this modern Parochialism at the time when this chan, 
place some four or five centuries ago. Our medieval Western 
Oecumenicalism, for all its moral grandeur, was a ghost from the 
past—a cherished legacy from the last chapter in the history of the 
Eitecedent Hellenic Societ andon the medieval stage of Western 
social life there was always an unseemly discrepancy between the 
theoretical supremacy and ubiquity of this inherited oecumenical 
idea and the de facto anarchy which played so large a part in actual 
al SOOM fite Annie the Indian Summer ofthe Helene decline and 
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medieval practice. By comparison the new Parochialism which 
boldly usurped the stage at the dawn of the Modern Age was more 
honest in its account of itself, and more effective in enforcing its 
pretensions, though at the same time it might be more cynical in- 
tellectually and on a lower level morally. In any case the new 
force won the day; and its victory affected every aspect and every 
institution of our Western life, since this modern Parochialism had 
just as many facets as there were activities in the society which gave 
it birth. In politics it displayed itself in the form of a plurality of 
new parochial sovereign states, in letters in the form of a plurality 
of new vernacular literatures, and in the field of religion it collided 
violently with the medieval Western Church. 

‘The violence of this collision was due partly to the fundamental 
fact that the Church, now elaborately and powerfully organized 
under the Papal ‘hierocracy’, was the master institution of the 
medieval oecumenical régime,’ and partly to the incidental fact 
that Italy, which happened for historical reasons to contain the local 
seat of the Papacy, was also the place where the new Parochialism 
first worked itself out experimentally in the seed-bed of the North 
and Central Italian constellation of medieval city-states. Through 
the combined effect of these two facts the rise of the modem 
Parochialism confronted the Papal Church with a grave and urgent 

roblem, Y 
P This problem was probably open to a solution by adjustment 
along lines which the Papacy had already reconnoitred while it was 
still at the height of its power. For example, in encountering the 
parochial impulse to make use of local vernacular languages as 
vehicles for cultural expression side by side with, or even in sub- 
stitution for, Latin, the Roman Church had already made at least. 
one notable concession—namely, the permission to have the Roman 
Liturgy translatedintothe Croatian languageand conveyed in Glago- 
lie charactere in a frontier zone where i found füclt in diset 
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regard to the ecclesiastical use of vernacular languages was much 
more liberal than the ordinary Roman practice. At more recent 
dates the Papacy had gone still farther in the terms on which it 
accepted the allegiance of renegades from the Orthodox Church 
and from the Monotheletes, Monophysites, and Nestorians. So 
long as these Uniates were willing to acknowledge the Roman 
supremacy and to subscribe to the Roman doctrine, they were 
granted a wide licence to persist in the liturgical use not only of 
their vernacular languages but even of their traditional rites. 

‘Again, in dealing with the medieval precursors of the modern 
parochial sovereign states, the Popes who had been intransigent in 
maintaining their ‘hierocratic’ claims against the secular preten- 
sions of the Holy Roman Emperors had been more accommodating 
in their policy towards temporal rulers in England and Castile and 
other kingdoms on the fringes of the medieval Western World, 
whose pretensions to local sovereignty had no bearing on the status 
of the Pope in his own Roman See, while their goodwill and loyalty 
to the Roman Church seemed worth purchasing at a certain price 
owing to the importance of the services which it was in the power 
of these outlying local sovereigns to render or withhold for the 
propagation of the Catholic Faith and the Roman connexion in 
partibus infidelium et schismaticorum. 

"Thus the Holy See was not altogether unschooled in rendering 
unto Caesar? the things that are Caesar's by the time when a full- 
fledged neo-Caesarism asserted itself—first in the persons of the 
despots who made themselves masters of a majority of the Italian 
city-states, and later in the persons of their Transalpine emulators: 
a Spanish Ferdinand and Isabella, a French Louis XI, and an 
English Henry VII. In this political field a possible line of adjust- 
ment to the new situation had already revealed itself; and, in the 
event, the Vatican learnt to follow this line to considerable lengths 
in the various concordats which it ultimately made with a number 
of parochial sovereign Powers whose assertion of their sovereignty 
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in the teeth of the Roman "hierocracy' had not gone the length of 
a repudiation of their ecclesiastical allegiance. The lengths to which 
the Vatican—schooled, at the thirteenth hour, by overwhelming 
adversity—has eventually learnt to go, on its own part, in deferring 
to parochial secular Powers, are exemplified in the terms of the con- 
cordats which it has concluded respectively in A.D. 1929 and in 
A.D. 1933 with two ‘post-modern’ apostles ofa ‘totalitarian’ Parochial 
Sovereignty, Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler. These two latest 
instances, however, in which the policy of concession has been 
carried to extremes, perhaps indicate that the form of compromise 
which is represented by the conclusion of a concordat between the 
Papacy and the sovereign government of a parochial state may be 
not so much a genuine adjustment as a ‘face-saving’ method of 
acqui in a revolutionary fait accompli. 

‘The modern system of concordats between the Holy See and the 

ial secular sovereigns of Catholic populations is the Dead 
Fruit of abortive oecumenical councils; and it is arguable that 
the Papacy missed the opportunity of making a genuine adjustment 
between the oecumenical tradition of Western Christendom and the 
new spirit of Parochialism when it set itself in opposition to the 
Conciliar Movement which was mooted at the turn of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and was brought into action in the successive 
councils of Pisa (sedebat A.D. 1409), Constance (sedebat A.D. 1414— 
18), and Basel (sedebat A.D. 1431-49). 

"The Conciliar Movement was a constructive effort, on lines of 
constitutional development which were well known and well tried 
in Western Christendom by that date, to provide a remedy for the 
unchecked and unbalanced power which the Papacy had acquired 
through the overthrow, in the thirteenth century, of the Imperial 
authority. So long as the Holy Roman Empire had been something 
more than a shadow, the autocratic oecumenical power of the 
Papacy had been at least partially balanced by the salutary counter- 
weight of a second oecumenical power of the same autocratic order. 
‘The downfall and demoralization of the Papacy, which had swiftly 
followed the ruin of the Hohenstaufen, and which had been shame- 
fully exposed in ‘the Babylonish Captivity’ (A.D. 1305-77) and in 
the Great Schism (A.D. 1378-1477), had made it abundantly clear 
that an uncontrolled Papal autocracy in the Western Respublica 
Christiana was even more disastrous for the Papacy itself than it 
was pernicious for the society in which the Papacy was the leading 
institution. ‘The Conciliar Movement offered a golden opportunity 
for Papal statesmanship because it aimed at remedying flagrant 
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abuses by moderate measures. Though it was in one aspect an 
expression of the new Parochialism, it was ready to be content with 
a measure of devolution within the framework of an undismembered 
Respublica Christiana, and it repudiated the Hussite anticipation. 
of those radical forms of Parochialism which triumphed eventually, 
a hundred years later. Again, though the stimulus by which the 
Conciliar Movement was evoked was the scandal of persistent 
Papal misconduct, the moderate majority of its supporters were 
ready to see the Christian Republic endowed with a parliamentary 
constitution without demanding that the Pope should cease to be 
its executive head. 

‘The settlement which was here proffered to, and refused by, the 
one surviving oecumenical authority in Western Christendom was 
in essence the same as that which, in the parochial kingdom of Eng- 
land, had already been accepted by the Crown after a few dis- 
couraging experiments in kicking against the pricks. In the course 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the English Crown had 
‘come to realize that, on a long view, it would be strengthening and 
not weakening its own position by taking Parliament into partner- 
ship; and by the opening of the fifteenth century the Papacy- 
which had lately been experiencing as great disasters and humilia- 
tions as an English King Richard II—might have learnt the same 
lesson as the English Crown through the wisdom that is born of 
suffering." Instead, the popes who encountered the Conciliar Move- 
ment chose, one after another, to harden their hearts; and this 
Papal intransigence was disastrously successful. It succeeded in 
its purpose of bringing the Conciliar Movement to naught; and for 
this barren sucoes it paid the disastrous price of throwing away a 
last opportunity for adjustment? and thereby condemning Western 
Christendom to be rent by a violent internal discord between its 
ancient oecumenical heritage and its new ial proclivities. 

‘This discord has had issue in a melancholy crop of revolutions 
and enormities. 

The revolutionaty solution of the conflict between Parochialism 
and an Oecumenical Church is not only to be seen in that overt 
revolution by which, in the Protestant parts of the Western Chris- 
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tian World, the authority of the Papacy has been offically replaced 
by that of the individual conscience privately interpreting the 
Scriptures. The power which has been taken from the Papacy in 
Protestant countries, in order to be transferred in theory to this 
pew authority, basin practice passed in large measure into the 
hands of the Parochial State, and, in passing, has helped to create 
the modern Western institution of Parochial Sovereignty. In the 
modern Western World, however, Parochial Sovereignty has never 
been a monopoly of the Protestant countries. One source of it, as 
we have seen, has been the constellation of Italian city-states 
which arose, before Protestantism was heard of, in a part of 
‘Western Christendom in which Protestantism has never gained a 
footing. And, in the Transalpine World at the beginning of the 
Modern Age, Parochial Sovereignty raised its head in the Protestant 
and the Catholic countries simultaneously. This fact points to 
the truth that the revolutionary solution of the conflict between 
Parochialism and an Oecumenical Church is not only to be seen in 
the drastic revolution of Protestantism, but is also to be detected 
in the less sensational changes which have come over the relations 
between Church and State in countries that have remained within 
the Catholic fold. In the modern Catholic World these changes 
have been carried through sometimes amicably, under the mask of 
concordats, and sometimes acrimoniously, as in France and Italy 
between the outbreak of the French Revolution and the outbreak 
of the General War of 1914-18, or (belatedly) in Mexico since the 
outbreak of the revolution of 1910; but in some form and in some 
degree they have taken place in a majority of the leading Catholic 
countries. ‘Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato’? and ‘Etat Laique’ are 
the characteristic formulae of the neo-pagan nationalists in partibus 
Catholicorum who have taken the offensive in carrying this revolu- 
tion out; and some of the most high-handedly revolutionary apostles 
of ‘the totalitarian state’—from a Hapsburg Joseph II and a Corsi- 
can Napoleon I to a Komagnol Mussolini and an Upper Austrian 
Hitler—are the nurslings of purely Catholic environments. 

‘The enormities which have arisen out of the conflict, in so far 
as it has not been resolved either violently through revolution or 
1 Set pats fotote a, with references, above, 
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220 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
through adjustment, have been of two kinds. On the 
one hand, in a number of countries which broke away altogether 
from the Roman ecclesiastical connexion by turning Protestant, 
the modern Parochial Sovereign Power was not content with eman- 
cipating itself from the Papal domination in the political sphere, 
but attempted, at the same time, to substitute itself for the Papacy 
in the ecclesiastical sphere by usurping, within its own narrow 
frontiers, the ‘hierocratic’ authority which the medieval Papacy 
had claimed—and had more or less effectively exercised—on an 
‘ecumenical range which had extended over the whole of Western. 
Christendom. On the other hand the Roman See itself, as well 
as a number of bishoprics within the Transalpine domain of the 
Holy Roman Empire—e.g. Mainz and Trier and Köln and Liége 
and Salzburg and Münster—stooped to the level of their secular 
adversaries by entering the political arena and assuming the prero- 
gatives of the modern Parochial Sovereign State on a petty scale. 
"The incongruity of these petty ecclesiastical principalities with 
the oecumenical imperium of the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
incompatibility of their mundane preoccupations with the Church's 
‘other-worldly’ mission, are so flagrant that, in the eyes of a 
non-Catholic observer, this temporal power wears the apy 
of a grievous incubus; and, whatever may be the official view of 
the Roman Church herself, the non-Catholic will be inclined to 
regard it as a signal gain for her that the Transalpine prince- 
bishoprics have been extinguished once for all through being sacri 
ficed to the territorial greed of the secular Powers in the transac- 
tions that took place between the secular states of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the envoys of the French Republic during the Con 
of Rartadt between aD. 1797 and A.D. 1799, and that the Papal 
State in Central Italy temporarily suffered the same fate, first 
when it was partitioned between the Napoleonic French Empire 
and the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy, and secondly when it was 
annexed to the present Kingdom of Italy in successive stages 
between a.D. 1860 and A.D. 1870. On the same showing, the 
rehabilitation of the parochial secular sovereignty of the Pope, 
within the minute domain of the State of the Vatican City, in 
virtue of the Lateran Treaty of A.D. 1929,! can only be regarded 
as having been, in itself and in principle, an error of Papal states- 
manat, however sincerely the non-Catholic observer may admire 
courage and perseverance and ingenuity which were displayed 
by Pope Bius RI gd by Signor Muscat ake in caring the p= 
gotiations through to a successful conclusion, and however heartily 
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he may rejoice at the consequent suspension of a feud between 
the Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy which, for three genera- 
tions, had tormented the consciences of millions of Italians who 
happened to be both devout Catholics and patriotic citizens. 
Nevertheless the non-Catholic must regret that, at a time when, 
to all appearance, the Parochial Sovereign State has become the 
chief obstacle to human welfare and indeed the arch-enemy of the 
Human Race, the Pope should have ranged himself, even if only 
formally, on the side of this pernicious institutional anachronism 
by successfully reasserting his own title to Parochial Sovereignty, 
instead of being content to remain on the side of the angels in 
virtue of the fortunate misfortune which had deprived him of an 
invidious earthly kingdom and had thrust upon him, instead, the 
beau rôle of ‘the prisoner of the Vatican’, 

As for the usurpation of the medieval Papacy’s ‘hierocratic’ 
authority by Protestant parochial sovereigns, it has produced the 
fantastic doctrine of ‘the Divine Right of Kings’ which is still 
working havoc in the Western World in the grim shape of the 
pagan worship of sovereign national states. This doctrine found its 
corollary in the field of international in the monstrously 
cynical formula ‘Cujus Regio Ejus Religio", upon which the first 
truce in the long-drawn-out and ever more inclusive Western 
Wars of Religion was based in A.D. 1555.2 The practical outcome 
of the doctrine and the corollary, taken together, in the Protestant 
countries has been the replacement of the repudiated oecumenical 
Catholic Church, one and indivisible, by a plurality of parochial 
‘Churches’, each of which is borne upon the establishment of some 
particular parochial sovereign state, is subject de facto, in matters 
spiritual as well as temporal, to the sovereign power in the state to 
which it belongs, and is confined in its membership to such Chris- 
tians as happen to live within this particular state’s frontiers. In 
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the freest flight of imagination it would be difficult to conceive of 

a sharper contradiction of the essence of Christianity—and the 

essence of all the other historic ‘higher religions’ as well'—than is 

embodied in this monstrous product of the impact of Parochialism 

upon the Western Christan Church in the Modem Age of our 
istory.* 


12. The Impact of the Sense of Unity upon Religion 

‘The ‘higher religions’ with a mission to all Mankind are relatively 
recent arrivals on the mundane scene of human history. ‘They 
are not only unknown in primitive societies; they have not arisen 
‘even among societies in process of civilization until after certain 
civilizations have broken down and have travelled far along the 
path of disintegration. It is in response to the challenge presented 
by the disintegrations of civilizations that these ‘higher religions” 
have made their appearance on Earth. The religious institutions 
of civilizations of the unrelated class, like those of primitive socie- 
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ties, resemble the ‘established churches’ of our modern Western 
Protestant countries (which are, in fact, reversions to a primitive 
type) in being bound up with the secular institutions of parochi. 
communities. Through these parochial associations Primitive Re- 
ligion is bounded by the narrow vision, and impli 
feuds, which are characteristic of parochial communities is 
and places. But these positive limitations and blemishes of Pris 
tive Religion have one important offsetting negative advantage: 
they foster a spirit of ‘Live and let live’ in the relations between 
one primitive tribal worship and another. Under primitive social 
conditions the plurality of mutually independent parochial com- 
munities is taken for granted as a permanent state of affairs; the 
possibility of their consolidation into a universal state by one or 
other of the two alternative methods of voluntary pacific co-opera- 
tion or violent conquest remains undreamt-of; and since the gods 
of each and every primitive parochial community are regarded as 
members of its social circle on much the same footing as its human 
and animal members, the mofal acceptance of a social situation 
in which a number of separate parochial communities are living 
together side bj ae es v EE acceptance of a 
plurality of parochi h independent of his or her neigh- 
bour and locally master or mistress of his or her own domain in 


perpetuity. 

In this social condition human souls are blind to the unity and 
ubiquity and omnipotence of the Godhead ; but, precisely on that 
account, they are immune from the temptation of succumbing to 
the sin of intolerance in their relations with other human beings 
who happen to worship this Godhead under different forms and 
titles. It is one of the keenest ironies of human history that the 
very illumination of human souls which has brought into Religion 
a perception of the Unity of God and of the consequent brother- 
hood of Mankind: should at the same time have made these souls 
prone to fall into the deadly sins of intolerance and persecution for 
Religion’s sake. The explanation is, of course, that the idea of 
Unity in its application to Religion impresses the spiritual pioneers 
who fire stumble upon it in this context with so overwhelming a 
conviction of its transcendent importance that they are apt to 
plunge into any short cut which promises to hasten the translation 
Of their idea into reality by enabling them to impose it upon their 
fellow men* 
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"his enormity of intolerance and persecution in the cause of 
Unity has shown its hideous countenance, almost without fail, 
wherever and whenever a ‘higher religion’ has been discovered and 
formulated and preached; and the manifestation of this spirit in 
the souls of religious innovators arouses it, by a sure contagion, 
in the souls of their opponents. The lists are set for conflict by 
the tension which arises, in the nature of the relation, between a 
creative personality and the uncreative mass of Mankind; and the 
conflict is most bitter when it is fought on the field of Religion, 
because this is the most important field of any in the whole range 
of human life.* 

‘This fanatical temper flared up in the abortive attempt of the 
Emperor Ikhnaton (imperabat circa 1370-1352 B.C.) to impose his 
vision of Monotheism upon the Egyptiac World The high- 
handedness of the Imperial prophet and the rancour of the orga- 
nized priesthood of the old school which successfully frustrated 
his efforts are both apparent even in the fragmentary record of the 
encounter that has been recovered by our modern Western archaco- 
logists; and the venom of this conflict has proved so potent that, 
since the record was unearthed the other day, after having been 
totally forgotten for at least 1,500 years,4 the taint that clings to 
it has infected the souls of a generation which has no personal 
stake in the issue, Through this virulent infection dry-minded 
Western Egyptologists of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era have been transfigured into passionate champions or critics of 
a controversial Egyptiac personality of the fourteenth century B.C. 

‘An equally ardent fanaticism casts its lurid light over the rise 
and development of Judaism. A savage denunciation of any 
participation in the worships of the kindred Syriac communities 
round about is the reverse side of that ‘etherialization’ of the local 
worship of Yahweh into a monotheistic religion which was the 
positive, and immense, spiritual achievement of the Prophets of 
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Israel and Judah; and this violent spirit passed over from speech 
into action in the militant émeute of the Maccabees against the 
Seleucidae and in the war to the knife between Judaism and 
Hellenism which was carried on thereafter intermittently per- 
petually breaking out again in ever more violent bouts—for the 
next three centuries, until finally Judaism received ‘the knock-out 
blow’ from the Roman military arm of a Hellenic universal state 
under the auspices of Vespasian and Hadrian. So persistently 
did Judaism turn this forbidding face of its Janus-head towards its 
Hellenic neighbours that it was possible for a Roman satirist who 
was a child of the last generation of this secular conflict (Decimus. 
Junius Duvenshe edat cree AD, 300-27) to dio the Jor as a 
Sheer embodiment of anti-sociality and superstition*—in an appa- 
rently genuine ignorance of the moral and intellectual sublimity 
of the religion which had betrayed its Jewish champions into their 
notorious militancy. In the history of Christianity likewise—both. 
in its internal schisms and in ite encounters with alien faiths —we 
observe the same evil spirit of fanaticism breaking out again and 


On this showing, the impact ofthe Sense of Unity upon Religi 
is apt to beget a spiritual enormity, in the shape of religious in- 
tolerance and religious persecution, which may provoke revolution 
if it is not exorcized by adjustment. 

"The moral adjustment which meets the case is the recognition 
and practice of the virtue of Toleration. The right motive for 
‘Toleration’ is an intuition that all religions alike, from the highest 
to the lowest, are quests in search of a single common spiritual 
goal, so that they do not differ in their aim but merely in the extent 
of the progress which they are able respectively to make with the 
aid of their varying lights, This intuition makes it apparent that 
the propagation of one religion at the expense of other religions 
through the employment of methods of barbarism, on the ground 
that the religion in whose name the persecution is carried on is a 
religion of a higher order, is a moral contradiction in terms, since 
oppression and injustice and cruelty are negations of the very 
essence of spiritual sublimity. 

Inat least one noteworthy historical case such tolerance has been 
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enjoined by a prophet upon his followers on this highest ground. 

The Prophet Mobaramad bed the religious toleration, of 
sul 


Jews and Christians who had made their political submission to the 


Book’. It is significant of the 
relatively tolerant spirit which animated a Primitive Islam that, 


the Primitive Muslim conquerors stretched a point of theological 
exegesis because they recognized that in fact Zoroastrianism was a 
"higher religion” of the same order as Judaism and Christianity and 
Islam itself, and that therefore any attempt on their part to stamp 
Zoroastrianism out by force would result, in proportion to the 
extent of its material success, in debasing and defaming the Islam 
in whose name the persecution would be conducted. 

Less worthy motives than Muhammad’s—though perhaps not 
less worthy than those of his Umayyad successors*— appear to have 
been mainly responsible for the interludes of toleration which 
Punetuste the anal of intolerance in the history of Christianity, 

"The temy leration of the surviving non-Christian religions 
of the Hellenic World within the boundaries of the Roman Empire, 
side by side with Christianity, under the rule of Christian Em- 
perors between A.D. 311/13 and A.D. 382/92, and the corresponding 
toleration of Christianity, side by side with an abortively reorganized 
Paganism, from A.D. 361 to A.D. 363, under the rule of the Emperor 
Julian was manifestly not so much inspired by conviction as 
dictated by policy. This mutual forbearance was, indeed, little 
more than a political recognition of the social fact that, during those 
years. the material strength of the Christians and the non-Chris- 
tians in the Roman Empire was approximately equal, so that, for 
the time being, neither party could attempt to suppress the other 

‘The Christians abandoned the policy of 
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toleration with alacrity as soon as they became conscious that, in 
material strength, they had acquired a decisive superiority. —just 
as, in the preceding bout of the struggle, the anti-Christians, on 
their part, had persisted in a policy of persecution until it had 
become plain, even to the headstrong and obstinate soul of a 
Galerius, that the Christian Church was now powerful enough to 
hold its own against any degree of material pressure which the 
Imperial Government could apply.* 

"The intolerance to which the Christians abandoned themselves 
before the end of the fourth century of the Christian Era persisted 
in Western Christendom for thirteen hundred years; and it did not 
loose its grip upon Western souls until the iniquity of the fathers 
had been visited upon the children. ‘The atrocities which were in- 
flicted in the name of the Western Church, during the long cen- 
turies of its unity and omnipotence, upon Cathars in Languedoc? 
and Jews and Muslims in Castilet and Pagans in the Balticum,s 
were more than avenged within the span of 150 years which followed 
the first collision between the Western Christian Church and the 
modern Western spirit of Parochialism.* Overtaken by this dis- 
ruptive movement within its own bosom, with the old spirit of 
intolerance still reigning in its heart, Western Christendom pro- 
ceeded to inflict upon its own body social the treatment which it 
had been wont to mete out to non-Christian minorities. Inter- 
necine Wars of Religion between Catholic and Protestant Christians 
ravaged the Western World from the outbreak of the Reformation 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century; and these wars 
were conducted with the ferocity that is peculiar to fratricidal con- 
flicts.? This great blot upon our Western Civilization in the early 
Modern Age presents (lie our latter-day Wars of Democracy and 
Industrialism) an extraordinary contrast tothe rapid yet sure-footed 
contemporary progress of the same society in other directions; and 
the fact that religious intolerance, in this time and place, was not 
merely an absolute evil in itself but was also a glaring anachronism 
no doubt accounts in part for the unprecedented excesses to which 
it ran in this latest chapter of its history in the West. 

‘The period of religious toleration upon which our modern 
Western Christendom entered about the third quarter of the seven- 
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228 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
teenth century of the Christian Era came unpardonably late, and, 
when it did come at last, it seems to have been inaugurated in a 
still more cynical mood! than the religious toleration in the fourth- 
century Roman Empire. In that quarter of the seventeenth century 
the Catholic and Protestant factions in the Western Church, which 
had been carrying on an embittered religious warfare all over the 
face of the Western World for the past century and a half, rather 
guuddenly abandoned the struggle (and this almost simultaneously 
in every province of Western Christendom)—not, apparently, be- 
cause they had become convicted of sin and convinced that the 
propagation of a religion by force of arms was a crime against the 
spiritual cause which they were seeking thus perversely to serve, 
but rather on the impulse of an overwhelming fit of disillusion- 
ment. ‘The warring religious factions seem to have realized at last, 
at this date, that their forces were so evenly matched, and that the 
prospect of any substantial change in their balance of power was so 
slight, that neither of them had the remotest prospect of gaining a 
decisive victory over the other even if the conflict were to be pro- 
longed in saecula saeculorum; and at the same time they seem to 
have become aware that they no longer cared sufficiently for the 
questions of theological doctrine and ecclesiastical government 
which were at issue to be willing to contemplate any further sacri- 
fices of their own personal comfort for the sake of making their 
‘own particular views on these subjects prevail. The régime of 
religious toleration which our immediate forebears enjoyed for 
some two centuries and a half, and which we begin to see slipping 
away from us to-day, was originally established upon no more 
solid a moral basis than an enlightened repudiation of ‘enthusiasm’ 
(a seventeenth-century and twentieth-century virtue which was an 
eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century vice).3 

‘Nevertheless Toleration, from whatever motive it may derive, is 
the sovereign and essential antidote to a fanaticism which the im- 
pact of the Sense of Unity upon Religion is apt to breed ; and, when 
this prosaic d is lacking or is lost, the nemesis is a choice 
between a revolutionary revulsion against Religion itself and a 
hideous triumph of the fanatical spirit. The revolutionary alterna- 
tive is exemplified in Lucretius's "Tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum" in Voltaire's "Écrasez V'infame’, and in Gambetta's 
"Le cléricalisme, voilà l'ennemi" The triumph of fanaticism is 
exemplified in the exploits of the Jewish Sicarii—the ‘gangsters’ 
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THE INTRACTABILITY OF INSTITUTIONS 229 
of the Zealot persuasion who bear the principal responsibility for 
the horrors of the great Romano-Jewish War of A.D. d 
in the history of the Spanish Inquisition. 


13. The Impact of Religiosity upon Caste 

‘The Lucretian and Voltairean view that Religion in itself is an 
evil—and perhaps the fundamental evil in human life—might be 
supported by citing, from the annals of Indic and Hindu history, 
the sinister influence which Religion has ascertainably and in- 
contestably exercised, in the lives of two civilizations, upon the 
institution of Caste, 

This institution, which consists in the social segregation of two 
or more geographically intermingled groups of human beings or 
social insects, is apt to establish itself wherever and whenever one 
community makes itself master of another community without 
being able or willing either on the one hand to exterminate the 
subject community or on the other hand to assimilate it into the 
tissues of its own body social! In the recent history of our own 
Western World a caste-division has arisen in the United States 
between the dominant element of White race and European origin 
and the subject Negro element (whom, ex hypothesi, their masters 
had no desire to exterminate, since they deliberately imported them 
from Africa as slaves). A similar caste-division has arisen between 
the two corresponding elements in the population of the Union of 
South Africa (where the White intruders would find it impossible 
to exterminate the native African Negroes even if they wished to 
commit the crime, since, even within the narrow borders of the 
Union, the Negroes now outnumber the Whites in the proportion. 
of more than three to one, with the whole of Black Africa 
behind them from the Kalahari Desert to the Sahara and from the 
Limpopo to the White Nile). In the sub-continent of India the 
institution of Caste seems to have arisen out of the irruption of 
the Eurasian Nomad Aryas into the former domain of the so-called 
"Indus Culture’ in the course of the first half of the second millen- 
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ajo THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
the two castes was in inverse ratio to their relative civilization. 
‘The Aryan conquerors of the Indus Basin in the second millennium 
B.C. were barbarians, like the ‘Dorian’ conquerors of Crete and the 
Lombard conquerors of Italy, while their victims, like the Minoans 
and the Romans, were the heirs of a once great civilization. 

Tt will be seen that this institution of Caste has no essential con- 
nexion with Religion. In the United States and the Union of South 
Africa, where the Negroes have abandoned their ancestral religions 
and have adopted the Christianity of the culturally superior Whites, 
the divisions’ churches cutright acrossthedivisionsbetween 
‘aoe (though it is true that the Black and White members of each 
church are segregated from each other in their public worship as 
in all their other social activities). In the Indian case, on the other 
hand, we may conjecture that from the beginning the castes were 
distingui certain differences of religious practice, since the 
Aryan intruders who constituted the dominant caste were presum- 
ably still in the primitive social stage at which the religious and the 
secular side of life are not yet distinguished from one another, and 
at which the possession of a distinct and separate life as a com- 
munity consequently implies the practice of a distinct and separate 
religion as well. It is evident, however, that this hypothetical 
religious ingredient in the original form of the local Indian version 
of the institution of Caste must have been accentuated when the 
Indic Civilization developed the religious bent which it has be- 

jeathed to a Hindu Society that is related to it by ‘affiliation’ 

tis further evident that this impact of Religiosity upon the institu- 
tion of Caste in India must have aggravated the banefulness of the 
institution very seriously. Caste is always on the verge of being 

ial enormity; but when Caste is ‘keyed up’ by receivi 
religious interpretation and a religious sanction in a society which 
is hag-ridden by Religiosity, then the latent enormity of the institu- 
tion is bound to rankle into a morbid social growth of poisonous 
tissue and monstrous proportions. 

In the actual event the impact of Religiosity upon Caste in India 
has begotten the unparalleled social abuse of ‘Untouchability’; and 
since there has never been any effective move to abolish or even 
mitigate ‘Untouchability’ on the part of the Brahmans—the hieratic 
caste which has become master of the ceremonies of the whole 
caste-system and has assigned to itself the highest place in it— 
the enormity survives, except in so far as it has been assailed by 
revolution. 
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THE INTRACTABILITY OF INSTITUTIONS 231 

The earliest known revolts against Caste are those of Mahavira 
the founder of Jainism (occubuit prae 500 .C.) and Siddhartha Gau- 
tama, the founder of Buddhism (vivebat circa 567-487 B.c.): two 
creative personalities who were non-Brahmans themselves and who 
ignored the established barriers of Caste in recruiting the bands of 
disciples whom they gathered round them to wrestle with the moral 
problems of the Indic "Time of Troubles’. If either Buddhism or 
Jainism had succeeded in captivating the Indic World, then con- 
Seivably the institution of Caste might have been sloughed off with 
the rest of the social debris of a disintegrating Indie Society, andan 
“affiliated Hindu Civilization might have started life free from this 
incubus. As it turned out, however, the role of universal church in 
the last chapter of the Indic decline and fall was played not by 
Buddhism but by Hinduism—a  archaistic syncretism of 
things new and old; and one of the old things which Hinduism 
resuscitated was Caste. Not content with resuscitating this old 
abuse, it embroidered upon it. The Hindu Civilization has been 
handicapped from the outset by a considerably heavier burden of 
Caste (a veritable load of karma) than the burden that once weighed 
upon its predecessor; and accordingly the series of revolts against 
Caste has run over from Indic into Hindu history. 

In the Hindu Age these revolts have no longer taken the form 
of creative philosophical movements of indigenous origin like 
Buddhism or Jainism, but have expressed themselves in definite 
secessions from Hinduism under the attraction of some alien 
religious system. Some of these secessions have been led by Hindu 
reformers who have founded new churches in order to combine an 
expurgated version of Hinduism with certain elements borrowed 
from alien sources Thus, for example, Kabir (vivebat saeco quinto 
decimo aevi Christiani) and the founder of Sikhism, Nanak (vivebat 
A.D. 1469-1538), created their syncretisms out of a combination 
between Hinduism and Islam, while Ram Mohan Roy (vivebat 
A.D. 1772-1833) created the Brahmà Samaj out of a combination 
between Hinduism and Christianity? It is noteworthy that, in all 
these three syncretisms alike, the institution of Caste is one of the 
features of Hinduism that have been rejected. In other cases the. 
secessionists have not stopped at any half-way house but have 
shaken the dust of Hinduism off their feet altogether and have 
entered outright into the Islamic or the Christian fold; and such 
conversions have taken place on the largest scale in districts in which 
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232 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
there had previously been a high proportion of members of low 
castes or depressed classes in the local Hindu population. The 
classic instance is the latter-day religious history of Eastern Bengal, 
where the descendants of former barbarians who had been admitted 
just within the pale of Hinduism on sufferance, with an extremely 
low status, have become converts to Islam en masse. 

‘This is the revolutionary retort to the enormity of ‘Untouch- 
ability’ which has been evoked by the impact of Religiosity upon 
Caste; and, as the masses of the population of India are progres- 
sively stirred by the economic and intellectual and moral ferment of 
Westernization, the trickle of conversions among the outcasts seems 
likely to swell into a flood, unless the abolition of the stigma of ‘Un- 
touchability’ is achieved at the eleventh hour by the non-Brahman 
majority of the Caste-Hindus themselves, in the teeth of Brahman 
opposition, under the leadership of the Banya Mahatma Gandhi. 


14. The Impact of Civilization upon the Division of Labour 
We have observed! that the institution of the Division of Labour, 


io 
must tend to alter the social effect of the Division of Labour in this 
society’s life, because, as we have also observed already, this muta- 
tion consists very largely in a reorientation of the faculty of mimesis 
away from the elders who embody the society's traditional social 
heritage towards creative personalities whose mission is not to con- 
serve but to innovate. It will be seen that in a primitive society in 
the Yin-state, in which mimesis acts as a standardizing agency, 
mimesis and the Division of Labour serve as correctives to one 
another, whereas in a society which has embarked upon the enter- 
prise of Civilization this same faculty of mimesis, which is now 
reoriented towards the social pioneers, becomes in its turn a diffe- 
rentiating agency which reinforces the differentiating effect of the 
Division of Labour instead of mitigating it. 

"Thus the impact of Civilization upon the Division of Labour 
tends int a general way to accentuate the division to a degree at 
which it threatens not merely to bring in diminishing social returns 
but actually to become anti-social in its working; and this effect is 
produced in the lives of the creative minority and the uncreative 
majority alike. "The creators are tempted into esotericism, while 
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THE INTRACTABILITY OF INSTITUTIONS 233 
the rank-and-file are pushed into lop-sidedness; and both these 
misdevelopments lead to the cultural impoverishment—and, at 
extreme lengths, to the cultural atrophy—of the society as a whole." 

Esotericism is a symptom of failure in the careers of creativeindi- 
viduals or creative minorities which we have encountered a number 
of times already in the course of this Study. Itis an accentuation 
and perversion and perpetuation of the preliminary movement 
of withdrawal in the creative rhythm of Withdrawal-and-Return. 
‘The effect of this is to check the flow of the rhythm before it has 
entered upon the final movement which is its whole purpose and 
its only true fulfilment; and this stultification of a would-be creative 
act revenges itself both upon the withdrawing individual or minor- 
ity that fails to return and upon the majority that never reaps 
the harvest of a return to compensate for the cost of a withdrawal. 
‘The penalty which overtakes the truant individual or minority that 
fails to re-enter into communion with the mass is the forfeiture of 
the field of action which is an indispensable condition for activity 
and therefore for life itself? so that esotericism is equivalent to a 
cath; and this penalty is equally 

be conscious and deliberate, in 
the spirit of the Egyptiac Pyramid- Builders and the Hindu Brah- 
mans;* or unconscious and unintentional, in the spirit of the free 
male citizens of the city-states of the Hellenic World in the fifth 
century B.c.;$ or conscious but unintentional, in the spirit of the 
pioneers of Democracy and Industrialism in our modern Western 
World or conscious but contrary to intention, in the spirit of 
Peter the Great.” As for the penalty which is imposed upon the 
mass when a minority succumbs to esotericism, it is a permanent 
depression of status and standards? under the incubus of an aloof 
minority which weighs upon the rest of Society without giving it 
any active return for its passive support. This is the condition of 
the Egyptiac peasantry in and after the Age ofthe Pyramid-Builders;? 
the condition of the Orthodox Christian peasantry in Eastern and 


On this point see Schweitzer, A.: The Decay and Restoration of Civilization (London 
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234 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
Central Anatolia after the successful evocation of an "East Roman" 
ghost of the Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era; the condition of the Orthodox 
Christian peasantry in Russia after the imposition of a Westernized 
superstructure upon Russian Orthodox Christendom by Peter the 
Great ? the condition of the slaves and the women in the Hellenic 
Society of the fifth century B.c. the condition of the low castes and 
the outcasts in the Hindu World; and the partial condition (at 
the least unfavourable estimate) of the rank-and-file of our own 
Western Society to-day.* This situation is a social danger-signal ; 
for it has only to persist and to deteriorate in order to turn the 
esoteric minority into,a dominant minority and the depressed 
majority into a morally alienated proletariat in a mood to secede; 
and we have seen that the secession of a proletariat from a dominant 
minority is the surest symptom of social disintegration. 

"These are the penalties which esotericism entails; but there is also 
a risk that the creative individual or minority, in an anxious deter- 
mination to steer clear of Scylla, may fall unawares into Charybdis; 
for, in their efforts to bring the uncreative rank-and-file into 
with them by resorting to the primitive social drill of mimesis, 
they may succeed in regimenting their fellow men, yet produce 
this effect upon them only at the cost of distorting their natural 
harmonious development and deforming them into lop-sidedness. 

‘The social problem that awaits the creator when he duly returns 
from his temporary withdrawal into renewed communion with the 
mass of his fellows is the problem of raising a number of ordinary 
human souls to the higher level that has been attained by the creator 
himself; and, as soon as he grapples with this task, he is confronted 
with the apparent fact that many, and perhaps most, of the rank- 
and-file of his own society in his own generation are individually 
incapable of living on this higher level with all their heart and with 
all their soul and with all their strength. In this situation he may 
be tempted to try a short cut and to resort to the device of raising 
some single faculty in these ordinary souls to the higher level, with- 
out bothering about the whole personality. This means, ex Aypo- 
thesi, the forcing of a human being into a lop-sided development; 
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THE INTRACTABILITY OF INSTITUTIONS 235 
and in practice the lop-sidedness is apt to be extreme because, 
unhappily, the more trivial the faculty selected for hypertrophy, 
the les difficult it is to produce a superficially imprese material 

It. 


Such results are most readily obtainable on the plane of mechani- 
cal technique, since, of all the elements in any given culture, its 
mechanical aptitudes are the easiest to isolate and to detach and to 
communicate.” On this plane it is not so dificult to train human 
beings whose souls are on the primitive level to perform activities— 
or to contribute their mite toa mechanical co-ordination of activities 
—by the trick of mimesis, even though they could never have 
created these techniques out of their own unaided resources, In 
this fashion a primitive Negro, taken out of a Tropical African 
forest, can be made into an effective engine-driver or machine- 
gunner, though he and his fellows would never have invented a 
gun or a locomotive, or even have dreamt of the possibility of such 
machines, if their life had not been turned upside down by White 
intruders with a mastery of the modern apparatus of the Western 
Civilization. And if this is true of the outsiders who have been 
swept into the meshes of the expanding network of our Western 
economic system, it is also true of the vast majority of the in- 
digenous workers of the Western World; for in the present ‘fool- 
proof stage of our Machine Age our workers are being reduced 
in ever-increasing numbers to the role of mere mechanical execu- 
tants*—when they are lucky enough to escape being replaced 
altogether by tome totally inanimate machine and being thrown 
out upon the human scrap-heap of unemployment, More than 
that, we must recognize, on a candid view, that this type of a 
deformedly lop-sided primitive human creature who is the victim 
of a summary and superficial method of bringing the rank-and-file 
into line is not specially characteristic of the masses; it is also to 
be found far up the social hierarchy of our modern Western Society 
in classes which are conventionally regarded, and which unques- 
tioningly regard themselves, not at all as victims of the rhythm of 
social growth but rather as its presiding geniuses and its deserving 
beneficiaries. Not a few of the prophets of our modern Western. 
Democracy and the inventors of our modern Western Industrial- 
ism, and certainly a large number of the politicians and the business 
men who have appropriated and exploited the genuine pioneers" 
achievements, have been actually eminent in letters or in science 
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236 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
or in politics or in business alone, while they have shown them- 
selves vulgarly puny in their faculty for faith and love and the 
other spiritual expressions of Human Nature at its highest. 

We have come across this kind of lop-sidedness in this Study 
already at an earlier point, in our examination of the response to the 
challenge of penalization which is made by penalized minorities.! 
We have observed that the tyrannical and malignant exclusion of 
these minorities, by force majeure, from certain walks of life is 
apt to stimulate them—in mockery of the intentions of their op- 
pfessors—to prosper and excel in other fields which have still been 

to them out of contempt or oversight; and we have mar- 
Nelle st and admired a whole gallery of heroic tours de force in 
which these minorities stand out as very incarnations of the invinci- 
bility of Human Nature. At the same time we cannot ignore the 
fact that some of the most conspicuous of these minorities—for 
example, the Levantines and the Phanariots and the Armenians 
and, above all, the Jews—have a reputation for being ‘not as other 
men are’ for worse as well as for better; and this ill repute, which 
clings to them in a strange unresolved contradiction with their 
notorious virtues and accomplishments, is too persistent and too 
Widely spread to be dismissed altogether as a libellous expression 
of their discomfited oppressors’ chagrin. In the unhappy relation 
between Jews and Gentiles, which is the classic case, the Gentile 
who is disgusted and ashamed at the behaviour of his Anti-Semite 
fellow Goyyim is also embarrassed at finding himself constrained 
to admit that there is some grain of truth in the caricature of the 
Jewish character which the Jew-baiter draws as a justification for 
his own bestiality. The heart of the tragedy lies in the fact that 
a penalization which truly stimulates the penalized minority to a 
heroic response is as truly apt to warp their human nature as well. 
They rise to superhuman heights in one dimension at the risk of 
shrivelling to a sub-human level in another dimension. And what 
is true of these socially penalized minorities is evidently likewise 
true of those hose tecnologia specialized majorities with which we 
are now concerned. 

"The point may be illustrated by the English tale of a legendary 
Irishman and his blanket. A pude found that his blanket 
was not long enough to cover his shoulders when he went to bed, 
so he cut off a strip from the bottom end of the blanket and sewed 
it on to the top end—only to find, to his bewilderment, that the 
bedevilled blanket had now become too short to cover his feet. 
In truth, of course, the blanket had been shortened instead of 
lengthened by being cut to pieces and sewn together again—at 
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implies that the addition to the stature is to be permanent and that 
the creature that achieves it is not to do this at a sacrifice of the 
health and harmony of its whole bodily organism. It is on this 
point that the guilelessly presumptuous monkey is eventually 
caught out; for the physical strain of the unnatural two-legged 
re that has enabled him to hold his head so high makes itself 
It progressively throughout his system. First the change of pos- 
ture upsets his digestion by displacing his internal organs; and 
then hie two hind lege—thus unreasonably starved of nourishment 
when they are being compelled to do the work of four—succumb 
to rickets and finally double up under him. In this ignominious 
fashion the ape relapses on to all fours again; but he is not now 
the ape that he was before he started to play his monkey-trick. 
‘The healthy quadruped of yore has been transformed, as a result 
of his disastrous prank, into a rickety quedruped whose constitu- 
tion has been permanently undermined? . 
‘These fables are applicable to an ordinary uncreative human 
being who has had one of his human faculties—and this perhaps 
one of rather trivial value—abnormally and disproportionately 
developed in the hope of thereby bringing the crown of his head 
to a level with the height of a creative genius who is a cubit taller 
by nature than the ordinary run of his fellow men. Such a partial 
increase in spiritual stature is usually paid for by a general decrease 
in spiritual stamina, A primitive soul which has been unnaturally 
developed to a higher capacity in some single line of growth is apt, 
in all other lines, to shrivel to a lower capacity than that of the 
natural primitive soul which has not had any liberties taken with 


its spiritual health. 
is malady of spiritual deformation, which is the nemesis of a 
perverse method of attempting to bring the uncreative rank-and- 
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238 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
file into line with the creative minority, is as great a social enormity 
as the antithetical malady of esotericism which is the nemesis that 
lies in wait for a creator when he ignores the truth that ‘none of us 
liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself”! and seeks to re- 
pudiate his ineluctable obligation to be his brother's keeper? And 
these are the two alternative possible enormities that may be pro- 
duced by the impact of Civilization upon the Division of Labour. 

The crime of Procrustes is castigated by Jesus in his denuncia- 
tion of the Scribes and the Pharisees who 


“bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s 
shoulders; but they themselves will not move them with one of their 
fingers’? 

And it is the same enormity that is in the mind of the Arabic 
philosopher Ibn Khaldün when he argues that ‘too much severity 
in a sovereign usually does harm to his realm' 

“Benevolent government is rerely associated with a ruler whose mind 
is overalert and intelligence over-developed. Benevolence is most com- 
monly found in rulers who are easy-going or who behave as if they were. 
‘The worst defect in the alert-minded ruler is that he lays burdens upon 
his subjects which are greater than they can bear; and he does this 
because his mental vision outranges theirs and because his insight pene- 
trates to tho ends of things at the beginnings with disastrous conse- 
quences for them. The Prophet says: “Go the pace of the weakest 
among you"; and in this context the exponent of the Divine Law 
prescribes in the case of rulers that excess of intelligence should be 
avoided . . . because it produces oppression and bad government and 
‘makes demands upon the people which are contrary to their nature. . . » 
Tt is evident from this that intellectuality and intelligence is a fault in an 
‘administrator, because this is an excess of mental activity—just as dull- 
"wittedness is an excess of mental torpidity. ‘The two extremes are to be 
deprecated in every attribute of human nature. The ideal is the Golden 
Mean . . . and for this reason a man who is over-intellectual has Satanic 
attributes attributed to him and is called “Satan”, possessed by Satan”, 
and so on." 

In an extreme case the pioneer who racks the laggards’ limbs 
in order to key them up to his own pace may be as great a monster. 
as the fiend who tortures a bird by over-nourishing its liver in 
order to make paté de foie gras. 

"The social havoc that is wrought on the one hand by esotericism 
on the part of a creative minority and on the other hand by a 
spiritual deformation of the souls of the rank-and-file of the un- 
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creative mass is so manifestly serious that, where and when it 
shows itself, there is apt to be a powerful counter-movement to 
check it by adjustment or, failing that, by revolution. And the 
more vigorous and vital the growth of a growing civilization, the 

iter, as a rule, will be its members’ sensitiveness to this particu- 
social danger. 

Such sensitiveness is a characteristic mark of the Hellenic 
Civilization at the tine when it was rising towards its highest 
achievements in the fifth century B.c.; and the feeling deci 
itself in Hellenic language in an uncompromising condemnation 
of the lBuórys at the one extreme and of the Bdvavoos at the other. 

‘The ibuórs, in the fifth-century Greek usage of the word, was 
a superior personality who committed the social offence of ‘living 
to himself’ instead of putting his personal gifts at the service of 
the common weal; and the light in which such behaviour was 
regarded in the classical Hellenic World is illustrated by the fact 
that, in our modern Western vernacular languages, a derivative of 
this Greek word !Suérqs has acquired the meaning of ‘mental imbe- 
cile’. "This far-fetched meaning has been imported into the word 
‘idiot’ on the strength of its moral connotation in Hellenic minds. 
"The connotation has been so strong that the meaning has been 
changed by it out of all recognition. It is amusing to reflect that, 
if we had managed to forget the original connotation and to carry 
the original meaning over into the un-Hellenic moral environment 
of our own eode of social ethics, then the English word ‘idiot 
would presumably be usod to-day as a laudatory tem; for it 
would then still signify a man of patts who has devoted his abilities 
to the acquisition of a personal fortune through private business 
enterprise; and this classical Hellenic béte noire is our latter-day 
Western hero. 

In the Hellenic Society of the fifth century B.. the free male 
citizens, who alone lived to the full the intense social life of the 
city-state, were virtually behaving as iSura: towards the women 
and the slaves, who had been left behind in the advance of the 
Hellenic Civilization from the Homeric to the Attic stage. The 
women and the slaves found themselves virtually outside the social 
pale of the master institution in which the results of the free male 
citizens’ advance had been embodied. From this point of view it 
is significant that one of the promptest constructive reactions to the 
breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization in 431 B.C. was a movement 
to bring the women and the slaves back into social partnership 
with the free male citizens as recognized and active members of 
the commonwealth. This movement declared itself in Athens, 

+ See ITI. C Gi) (a), vol. ili, pp. 239-4, above. 
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“the Education of Hellas’,* while the Atheno-Peloponnesian War, 
which was the beginning of the Hellenic Time of Troubles’, was 
still being fought—a witness the war plays of Aristophanes; and 
the emancipation of these two great desea in the Hellenic body 
social may be judged to have reached its apogee during the first 
century of the third chapter of Hellenic history: a century that 
began with Alexander's passage of the Dardanelles in 334 B.C. 
and closed with the outbreak of the Hannibalic War in 218 B.c.+ 
At the opposite extreme to the [Suérys stood the Bdvavoos, who 
was the other bugbear of fifth-century Hellas. The Pdvavoos 
meant a person whose activity was specialized, through a concen- 
tration of his energies upon some particular technique, at the ex- 
pense of his all-round development as a ‘social animal’. The kind 
of technique which was usually in people's minds when they used 
this term of abuse was some manual or mechanical trade which 
was practised for private profit. Making money out of industry 
was as ill looked upon in fifth-century Hellas as it has been well 
looked upon in the English-speaking communities of a nineteenth- 
century Western Society; and in the old-fashioned aristocratic 
Boeotian community of Thebes the social stigma was so severe 
that it carried a political disqualification with it? The Hellenic 
horror of avava, however, went farther than this. It implanted 
in Hellenic minds a deep distrust of all professionalism, even when 
the medium was something finer than stone or iron or wood or 
leather and the motive something nobler than money-making. 
For example, under the Lycurgean agdgé* or ‘way of life’ at 
Sparta, the Spartiate ‘Peers’ were forbidden not only to master and 
practise any lucrative manual trade, but even to train for and take 
part in any of the international athletic competitions which were 
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held periodically in the Hellenic World notwithstanding the two 
facts that, at the four great Pan-Hellenic festivals, the prizes were 
not objects of material value but were simple wreaths of green- 
stuff, and that, in all other Hellenic communities, the winning of 
one of these wreaths was regarded as the highest honour which 
a man could possibly gain for himself and for his country! The 
Spartans, of course, defeated their own ends—and discredited 
their parochial policy of diverging from the main channel of 
Hellenic Civilization into a peculiar backwater—by specializing 
professionally in the Art of War, with disastrous social, and in the 
end even disastrous military, consequences. It was the paradox 
and the irony of Spartan history that Spartan militarism, at its 
height, became favavala incarnate. On the other hand the 
subtler Athenians did not allow themselves to fall into this insi. 
dious pitfall. They were on their guard against flvavoía even in 
the cultivation of those abilities and activities and arts which they 
were most prone to admire; and they did not hesitate to criticize 
the professionalism of a countryman of their own who was the 
most brilliant political genius that Attica had produced and who 
had used his ability, with dazzling success, to save his 
country from destruction and to make her great. 


"In refined and cultivated society Themistocles used to be girded at 

le of so-called liberal education [for his lack of accomplishments} 

‘used to be driven into making the rather cheap defence that he 

certainly could do nothing with a musical instrument, but that, if you 

‘were to put into his hands a country that was small and obscure, he knew 
how to turn it into a great country and a famous one." 

This sensitiveness to the dangers of favavoía, which comes out 
so strongly in Hellenic social life, can also be observed in the 
institutions of other societies. For example, the social function of 
the Jewish Sabbath—and of the sabbatarian Sunday of Scotland, 
England, and the Transmarine English-speaking countries of our 
modern Western World—is to insure that, for one whole day out 
of every seven, a creature who has been specializing for six succes- 
sive days in the week in sordid business for private gain shall 
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remember his Creator and shall live, for a recurrent twenty-four 
hours, the life of an integral human soul instead of quite uninter- 
ruptedly performing the vain repetitions of a money-making 
machine. Again, itis no accident that in England mountaineering 
and ‘organized games’ and other sports should have come into 
fashion simultaneously with the rise of Industrialism at the turn 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and that this new 
passion for Sport should since have spread, por pasu with In- 
dustrialism, from England over the World. For Sport, in this 
latter-day sense of the term, is a conscious attempt at ‘recreation’ 
from the soul-destroying exaggeration of the Division of Labour 
which the Industrial System ‘of economy entails, 

In our latter-day Western World, however, this attempt to 
adjust Life to Industrialism through Sport has been partially 
defeated because the spirit and the rhythm of Industrialism have 
become so insistent and so pervasive that they have invaded and 
infected Sport itself—Just as the Bavavota which the Spartans 
sought so earnestly to keep at bay eluded their vigilance after all 
by capturing their own peculiar profession of arms. In the 

festern World of to-day professional athletes—more narrowly 
specialized and more extravagantly paid than the most consum- 
mate industrial technicians—now vie with the professional enter- 
tainers in providing us with horrifying examples of Bavavcia at its 
acme. 


In the mind of the writer of this Study this disconcerting 
industrialization of Sport is summed up in the pictures of three 


football-fields that are all printed sharply upon his visual memory. 
One was an English field at Sheffield which he ha once to 
sce out of the railway-carriage window en route from York to 


Oxford. At the parched latter end of summer, when the football 
season was about to reopen, the grass on this plot of ground was 
being kept artificially green by hydrants which tapped the munici- 
pal water-supply and so made the local groundsman independent 
Sf the rain from heaven. And all around this manuhctured 
Freeneward rose tiers upon ters of sets, on which thousands of 

uman beings would presently ‘take their recreation’ in an even 
closer congestion—with still more pounds of human flesh to the 
cubic yard of urban space—than during their working hours in 
shop or office or factory. The other two football-grounds in the 
writer’s mental picture-gallery are to be found on the campuses of 
two colleges in the United States. One of them was floodlighted, 
by an ingenious lighting-system which was said to reproduce the 
exact effect of sunshine, in order that football-players might be 
‘manufactured there by night as well as by day, in continuous shifts, 
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as motor-cars or gramophones are produced in factories which run. 
without a break throughout the twenty-four hours. ‘The other 
American football-ground was roofed over in order that practice 
might go on whatever the weather. The roof was supported on 
four immense girders which sprang from the four corners and met 
above the centre without any interior support. It was said to be 
the larges span of roof in ezinenco at that moment in the World 

and its erection had cost a fabulous sum. Round the sides were 
ranged beds for the reception of exhausted or wounded warriors. 
On both these American grounds I found on inquiry that the 
actual players in any given year were never more in number than 
fraction of the total student body; and I was also 
told that these boys looked forward to the ordeal of playing a 
match with much the same grim apprehension as their elder 
brothers had felt when they went into the trenches in 1918. In 
truth this Anglo-Saxon football was not a game at all. It was 
the Industrial System celebrating a triumph over its vanquished 
antidote, Sport, by masquerading in its guise. 
A corresponding development can be discerned in the history 
forld, where the aristocratic amateurs whose 
victories are immortalized in Pindar's odes were eventually re- 
placed by the professional boxers of the amphitheatre and profes- 
sional charioteers of the circus, while the shows that were purveyed, 
post Alexandrum, from Parthia to Spain by the Zuwíoov Teystras 
(‘United Artists, Ltd.’) were as diferent fom the fifth-century 
Celebrations in Dionysus's own theatre, in its hallowed precinct 
under the shadow of the Acropolis at Athens, as a music-hall revue 
in Chicago or Shanghai or Buenos Aires is different from a medi- 
eval mystery play." 

It is no wonder that, when social enormities defy adjustment in 
this baffling fashion, philosophers should dream of revolutionary 
plans for sweeping the enormities away. Plato seeks to cut the 
root of Bavavola, as he sees it rising rankly all around him in the 
‘Athens of his day, by planting his Utopia in an inland region with 
no facilities for maritime trade and with little inducement towards. 
any economic activity beyond ‘subsistence farming’? Samuel 
Butler imagines his Utopians deliberately and systematically de- 
stroying all machines and placing a rigid ban upon their construc- 
tion and operation for the future, for fear that Mankind might 
cease to be the masters of machines through becoming, instead, 
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their domesticated animals! Since a machine is nothing but an 
artificial extension of the range or ‘drive’ of some human organ or 
faculty,? the fantasy of a reversal in the relations between machines 
and human beings is an apt parable of what happens readily 
enough ‘in real life’ when the harmony of some commonplace 
human soul is upset, and its nature is warped and deformed, by 
the hypertrophe of some single faculty, at the expense of all the 
rest, in a vain attempt to raise this ordinary creature to an equality 
with the rarer representative of its kind that has been endowed by 
their common Creator with s larger spiritual stature. 


15. The Impact of Civilization upon Mimesis. 

A reorientation of the faculty of mimesis away from the elders 
and towards the pioneers is, as we have seen,? the change in the 
direction of this faculty that accompanies the mutation of a primi- 
tive society into a civilization; and the aim in view is the raising of 
the uncreative mass to a new level that has been reached by a new 
creative minority. But, because this resort to mimesis is a short 
cut,‘ the attainment of the goal along this road is apt to be illusory. 
mine transmission of the divine fire from soul to 

soul would have transformed the inner man and have admitted 
him, in transforming him, into the Communion of Saints, the glib 
response of mimesis is apt to do no more than transmogrify the 
Natural Man, Homo Integer Antiquae Virtutis, nto the shoddy ‘Man 
in the Street’: a Homo Vulgaris Northcliff or a Homo Demoticus 
Cleonis, In that event the impact of Civilization upon mimesis 
begets the enormity of a pseudo-sophisticated urban crowd, living 
for its panem et circenses; which, on any spiritual criterion, is as 
signally inferior to the Natural Man in a primitive society as are ‘the 
beasts that perish'/^ This vulgar social enormity is not so inevitable 
that it cannot be avoided by an adjustment. In fifth-century Athens, 
for example, the Démos which was exposed to the corrupting 
influence of the demagogue Cleon's travesty of ‘the Education of 
Hellas’ was at the same time being offered pure draughts of the 
milk of the word? in the celebrations at the Dionysiac theatre. 
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Here was a traditional institution which was part of the common 
people's birthright and in which they remained thoroughly at 
me while the most daring aesthetic and moral and intellectual 
pioneers of the age were now using the folk-drama, without ever 
breaking its traditional mould, as a vehicle for the expression of 
their own creative ideas. In the fifth-céntury Attic drama the 
happy accident that had converted a primitive institution into a 
mouthpiece for men of genius gave men of goodwill a feeting 
opportunity of competing for the guidance of the souls of the 
Démos against men of Cleon’s stamp. But a survey of History 
seins to show that such opportunities are few and far between; 
and, even in this Attic case, the opportunity was not successfully 
taken. Cleon won; and the social enormity which he evoked by 
stamping the Démos with his own image had to be exorcized in 
the end, not by adjustment, but by revolution. The Cleonian 
“Man in the Street’, whose entry upon the stage of Hellenic history 
before the close of the fifth century B.c. is one of the unmistakable 
symptoms of social decline, eventually redeemed his soul by re- 
pudiating, outright, a culture which had failed to satisfy his spiri 
tual hunger because he had only succeeded in filling his belly with 
the husks.! As the spiritually awakened child of a dissident prole- 
tariat, he worked out his own salvation through the discovery of 
a higher religion. 
Perhaps these examples may suffice to illustrate the part that is 
played in the breakdowns of civilizations by the intractability of old 
institutions to the touch of new social forces. 


(€) THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY 
1. The Problem of ITepinéreia. 
We have now made some study of two aspects of that failure of 
self-determination to which the breakdowns of civilizations aj 
to be due. We have considered the mechanicalness of mimesis and 
the intractability of institutions. We may conclude this part of our 
inquiry with a consideration of the apparent nemesis of creativity. 
t looks as though it were uncommon for the creative responses 
to two or more successive challenges in the history of a given 
society to be achieved by one and the same minority or individual. 
o far from this being the rule, the party that has distinguished 
itself in dedling with one challenge is apt to fail conspicuously in 
attempting to deal with the next. This ironical and disconcerting 
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yet apparently normal inconstancy of human fortunes is one of 
the dominant motifs of the Attic drama, and it is noticed and 
discussed by Aristotle, in his critique of Hellenic poetry, under 
the name of zeperéraa or ‘the of roles’. This is also one 
of the principal themes of the New Testament 

In the drama of the New Testament a Christ whose epiphany 
on Earth in the person of Jesus is, in Christian belief, the true 
fulfilment of Jewry's long cherished Messianic Hope, is neverthe- 
less rejected by a school of Scribes and Pharisees which, only a 
few generations back, has come to the front by taking the lead in 
a heroic Jewish revolt against the triumphal progress of Helleniza- 
tion The insight and the uprightness that brought the 
Scribes and Pharisees to the fore in that previous crisis of Jewish 
history desert them now in a crisis of greater import for the des- 
tinies of Jewry and of Mankind, and the Jews that comprehend 
and accept the authentic Jewish Messiah's message are the publi- 
cans and harlots The Messiah himself comes from ‘Galilee of 
the Gentiles’;s and the greatest of his executors is a Hellenized 
Jew from Tarsus, a city beyond the traditional horizon of the 
Promised Land, who carries the preaching of his Galilaean master 
into the heart of a Hellenized World. 

In this Christian rendering of the theme of weperéreia the roles 
that are reversed are sometimes played by the Pharisaic élite of 
Jewry and by the outcasts from the Jewish fold: 

“I say unto you that the publicans and the harlots go into the King- 
dom of God before you.’* 

Sometimes, again, the Pharisees’ role is assigned to Jewry as a 
whole, and the publicans’ role to the Gentiles—as in the sermon 
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in the synagogue at Nazareth in which Jesus reminds his fellow 
countrymen that the widow to whose aid Elijah was sent in time 
of famine was not an Israelite but a Sidonian, and that the leper 
whom Elisha was sent to heal was not an Israelite but a Dama- 
‘scene.! 


"I say unto you that God is able of these stones to raise up children 
unto Abrabam."—"The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with 
this generation and shall condemn it, because they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas, and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. ‘The Queen of the 
South shall rise up in the judgment with this generation and shall con- 
demn it; for she came from the uttermost parts of the Earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here,” — 
‘Tsay unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. And 
I say unto you that many shall come from the east and west and shall 
sit down with Abraham and Issac and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But the ehildren of the Kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth."*—'I say unto you, the 

ngon of God abal be taken from you and given to « nation bring 

the fruits thereof. 5—'It was necessary that the word of God shot 

first have been spoken to you; but seeing ye put it from you and judge 
yourselves worthy of ejeckating lin, lo, we turn to the Gentiles." 

‘The moral that is pointed in the parables of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard? and the Wicked Husbandment is likewise the moral 
of the parables of the Prodigal Son? and Dives and Lazarus and 
the Pharisee and the Publican'™ and the Good Samaritan"? and the 
guests who rebuff or evade the invitation to the feast and whose 
places are filled with the poor and the maimed and the halt and 
the blind from the streets and lanes and highways and hedges." 
‘The encounter of Jesus with the Roman centurion has its paral- 
lels in his encounter with the Syrophoenician woman beyond the 
borders of Jewry's and with the Greeks at Jerusalem.' In the 
Gospel according to Saint John, in which the last-mentioned inci- 
dent is narrated, this overture to the Jewish Messiah on the Gentiles" 
part is made the occasion for Jesus's prophecy of the fructification 
of his work on Earth.r7 " 

In the historical setting in which these sayings and parables 
and incidents ín the New ‘Testament are placed, the Christian 
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rendering of the theme of mepinéreia is a variation on an ancient 
rendering in the Jewish Scriptures. The New Testament and the 
Old Testament are, both alike, regarded as instruments through 
which God has bequeathed a supernatural heritage to human 
beneficiaries; and the common plot of a twice-played tragedy is a 
reversal of roles through a transfer of God’s priceless gift from 
human hands that might have had it for the taking to other human 
hands that, at the opening of the play, do not appear to have any 
prospect of attaining the prize. In the original performance of the 
play it is Esau, the first-born, who sells his birthright to his 
younger brother Jacob. In the second performance the same two 
players appear on the stage again; but in making their reappearance 
they exchange their parts; for this time it is Jacob who forfeits 
his heirloom to Esau. Thus the action of the Christian version of 
the plot presents a double repinéreta—a reversal of a reversal— 
when the scenes in which this action works itself out in the drama 
of the New Testament are taken literally in their historical sense. 
"This literal meaning, however, is not the only meaning and not 
the deepest; for ‘Alles Vergiingliche ist nur ein Gleichniss’,! and an 
historical tragedy which is momentous in itself has at the same time 
a deeper significance as an allegory of a mystery which is illustrated 
in the passage of History because it lies at the heart of Life. On this 

lane the operation of the principle of mepiréreia is proclaimed 
in the New Testament in terms that transcend the historical limits 
of a particular time and place: 

“If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all and servant 
of all."—'And whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased; and he 
‘that shall humble himself shall be exalted."—"The last shall be first, 
and the first last.'—'He that is least among you all, the same shall be 

it." —"The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the 
of the corner. 

In this timeless and placeless presentation of the play the charac- 
ters between whom the of roles is transacted are neither 
Pharisees-and-Publicans nor Jews-and-Gentiles, but are Adults- 
and-Children, 

"I say unto yo Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Whosoever, therefore, 
‘shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the King- 
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dom of Heaven. And whoso receiveth one such lite child in my name, 
receiveth me." Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Why did Jesus take the children up in his arms and put his hands 
upon them and bless them? In another context he is said to have 
answered this question by quoting a passage of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures: 

“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” 
And the paradox of a zepiréreia between Sophistication and 
Simplicity, which is thus revealed as the mystery symbolized in the 
reversal of roles between Children and Adults in the 

flashes out of its sheath of allegory in the exultant phrases of Saint 
Paul: 

"God hath chosen the foolish things of the World to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the World to confound 
the things which are mighty; and base things of the World, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen—yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to nought things that are: that no flesh should glory in his 
presence,’ 

What is the explanation of a principle which plays so prominent 
a part both in the New Testament and in the Attic drama? This 

has received a cynical answer from primitive minds; but 
primitive cynicism has not been left unchallenged by a Pos- 
terity which has gained deeper insight through sharper suffering. 

Primitive human minds are fain to explain the downfalls of pre- 
eminent human beings as acts of external powers that are human 
in éthos but superhuman in potency. The overthrowers of great 
men must be gods; and the motive which primitive minds pre- 
suppose, to account for these hypothetical divine interventions, is 
commonly envy. “The Envy of the Gods’ as an agency in human 
affairs is one of the Leitmotivs of primitive Mythology and one of 
the principal concerns of primitive superstition in all times and 

aces; and the same subject has both fascinated and exercised 
Frente thought, which, in the religious and the moral sphere, i 
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remarkable for its conservatism in clinging to primitive concep- 
tions as well as for its ingenuity in refining upon them. 

"A Hellenic view of ‘the Envy of the Gods’ which is inimitable in 
its blend of naiveté with sophistication is given in the following 
passage of Herodotus: 

"You observe how God blasts with His thunderbolt the animals that 
overtop their fellows, and how He cannot bear them to show off, while 
the little animals never irritate Him (o38é7 ju» oie)? and you also 
observe how He invariably directs these shafts of His upon the highest 
houses and the tallest trees. God loves to cut short everything that over- 
topa its Kind. In this way a great army is destroyed by a small army in 
tora? ticumstancer van, for instance, when God in His envy sends 
‘down panic upon them, or thunder. Then they perish, and their last 
State is unworthy of their first. God suffers no one to be proud except 
Himself.” 


"The thesis here enunciated with a studied affectation of simpli- 
city that heightens a desired effect of blasphemy is the overture to 
the Herodotean tragedy of the greatness and fall of the Achaeme- 
nian emperor Xerxes. The passage occurs in a fictitious speech 
from the mouth of Xerxes’ uncle Artabanus at a meeting of the 
‘Achaemenian Privy Council in which Xerxes has announced his 
Project of conquering Hellas, and has commended it on the ground 
that its accomplishment will ‘make the Persian Empire contermi- 
nous with the stratosphere (duds alBép. dpopéovoa»), since there 
will be no pays limitrophe to ours for the Sun to set eyes on when 
I, with your aid, have turned all countries into one country as a 
result of my triumphal progress through Europe" In the course 
of the same speech Herodotus makes Xerxes incur the envy of no 
fewer than three great gods: Poseidon, through his announcement 
of his intention to bridge the Hellespont; Zeus, through his boast 
that he will divide with him the lordship of the Universe; and 
Helios, through his declared intention of extending the range of 
his own dominions from sunrise to sunset’ In this Herodotean 
tragedy of Kersey’ greatness and fall the protagonist irrevocably 

his own doom when, on the eve of his passage of the Helles- 
pont, on the road to defeat, the spectacle of his grand army and 
armada tempts him to declare himself divinely happy (avrò 
Guaxdpoe). The moment after uttering this blasphemy, Xerxes 
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recollects himself and bursts into tears at the poignant thought 
that not one man of this host will be alive a hundred years hence; 
but it is too late now for repentance; and this incident only leads 
to a further colloquy between the Emperor and Artabanus, in 
which Xerxes hardens his heart and finally sends Artabanus home 
to Susa in disgrace. This colloquy is opened by Artabanus with 
the observation that the inevitability of Death is less poignant than 
the sufferings of Life. 

“Human Life is so wretched that Death becomesa blessed escape from 
it. The tantalizing taste of sweetness, which is all that God gives in the 
three score years and ten, is proof of the enviousness of God's nature.’ 

In a more serious vein the same thesis is propounded by Hero- 
dotus in the parables of Croesus and Polycrates.* 

Croesus airs his prosperity, like a peacock's tail, before the eyes 
of Solon in the hope that the Athenian sage will pronounce him 
the happiest of Mankind; but a leading question fails to elicit the 
expected answer; and when the king loses his temper and con- 
fesses what is in his mind, he merely gives Solon an opportunity 
to pass from the particular to the general in his exposition of his 
philosophy. 

“I know for a fact that the Godhead is invariably envious and destruc- 
tive; and then, Sire, ydu question me regarding Human Lifel . . . Out 
of al the days which go to make up the seventy years. not one day 
brings forth anything remotely resembling the offspring of another; and 
therefore, Sire, Man is nothing but Misfortune. I imagine that you 
personally are immensely rich and that you have a vast number of sub- 
Jee; but I cannot yet give you the title whichis the object of your 

juestion, before I hear that you have been fortunate in your end. . .. 

intil I see [a man's] end, I must suspend judgement and call him not 
“happy” but “fortunate.” ... In order to appraise any phenomenon, the 
attention must be directed upon the circumstances in which it meet ita 
‘end, To many people God has given a glimpse of happiness in order to 
destroy them root and branch.? 

Herodotus relates* that ‘these observations of Solon’s did not at 
all commend themselves to Croesus, who dismissed the philo- 
sopher with contempt, as a man of no intelligence whatever, for 
his principle of discounting present values and appraising every 
phenomenon by its end. After the departure of Solon, however, 


2 Herodotus, Book VII, chaps. 
a In the Herodotean schema each of the exalted victims of ‘the Envy of the Gods’ is 
warmed ia {in vain, by a human mentor—Artabanos's role towards 
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Croesus was overtaken by a heavy retribution from God—pre- 
sumably because he had ventured to regard himself as the happiest 
of all Mankind.’ First, Croesus loses his son through the twofold 
error of failing to see the catch in an oracle and of placing the boy 
in the care of a man who has been proved desperately unlucky ! 
and then he loses his kingdom through failing to see the catch in 
an oracie once again, and leaning on the broken reed of an alliance 
with Sparta? In the end Croesus finds himself standing, shackled, 
on a lighted pyre, on the point of being burnt alive. It is only in 
this extremity that he appeases ‘the Envy of the Gods’ at last by 
remembering the wisdom of Solon and calling, in contrition, upon 
the sage’s name. The immediate consequence of this religious 
conversion is to produce a change of heart in Croesus's conqueror 
Cyrus, who has condemned his vanquished enemy to the flames 
and is waiting to enjoy the spectacle; and, when the penitent Cyrus 
orders the fire to be put out and finds that it has caught beyond 
human power to control it the God Apollo himself condescends 
to save Croesus’s life by a miracle. 

In the parable of Croesus, who is as wantonly presumptuous 
as Xerxes, yet manages to save his soul alive by a repentance at 
the eleventh hour, the Herodotean Godhead shows a touch of 
human kindness. ‘The divine attributes of malignity and implaca- 
bility reveal themselves, naked and unashamed, in the parable of 
Polycrates, who seeks, on the advice of his wise ally Amasis, to 
anticipate the wrecking of his fortunes through ‘the Envy of the 
Gods’ by marring his own prosperity through his own act, but is 
frustrated when his favourite gold-mounted emerald signet-ring, 
which he has cast ceremoniously into the deep sea, is miraculously 
restored to him by the implacable Divinities. 

“The occurrence struck Polycrates as supernatural, so he wrote all 
that he had done end all that had come of it in a letter, which he addressed 
to Egypt. When Amasis read the letter from Polycrates, he realized that 
it is impossible for one human being to extricate another from thé des- 
tiny awaiting him, and that no good could be awaiting Polycrates, whose 
‘success was so unbroken that he recovered even what he had thrown 
away. In view of thie, he sent 4 note to Same denouncing the entente. 
His object in making this démarche was to save his own feelings from. 
being harrowed, as would be for a friend and ally, when Polycrates 
was overtaken by such a crushing disaster." 
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And, sure enough, Amasis was right; for ‘Polycrates met with a 
shocking fate, which was quite unworthy of his character and 
ambitions’. The satrap of Lydia entices Polycrates into his power, 
tortures him to death, and crucifies his corpse.t 
This Herodotean note is recaptured by one of the most ac- 
complished Latinizers of Greek verse and Hellenic éthos in the 
Augustan Age, in a piquant application to Man's greatest material 
discoveries and inventions: 
Nequicquam deus abscidit 
prudens Oceano dissociabili 
terras, si tamen impiae 
non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 
audax omnia i 
gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 


audax Iapeti genus 
ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit, 

Poet ignem aetheria domo 
subductum macies et nova febrium. 
is incubuit cohors, 

semotique prius tarda necessitas 

leti corripuit gradum. 

expertus vacuum Daedalus aéra. 
pennis non homini datis; 

perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 
nil mortalibus ardui est; 

caelum ipsum petimus stultitia neque 
per nostrum patimur scelus 

iracunda Iovem ponere fulmina. 

The prevalence of this notion of ‘the Envy of the Gods’ in a 
disintegrating Hellenic Society is attested perhaps even more im- 
pressively by the witness of a Latin pnilosopher-poet of the last 
generation of the "Time of Troubles’ who had made it his life-work 
to preach, with a religious fervour, the illusoriness of the belief that 
there is any supernatural intervention in human affairs: 

s non animus formidine Glee 
contrahi, cat son correpant mea pavore, 
fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
contremit et magnum percurrunt murmura caelum? 
non populi gentesque tremunt, regesque superbi 
corripiunt divom percussi membra timore, 
nequid ob admissum foede dictumve superbe 
poenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adultum? 
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summa etiam cum vis violenti per mare venti 
induperatorem classis super aequora verrit 
cum validis pariter legionibus atque elephantis, 
non divom pacem votis adit et prece quaesit 
ventorum pavidus paces animasque secundas— 
nequiquam, quoniam violento turbine saepe 
correptus nilo fertur minus ad vada leti? 
"usque adeo res humanas vis abdita quaedam 
obterit et pulchros fascis saevasque securis. 
proculcare ac ludibrio sibi habere videtur." 

Hellenism is not the only civilization that has inherited this 
notion of ‘the Envy of the Gods’ from a primitive past. The same 
cynical explanation of the working of the Universe is to be found 
in a book of wisdom which is one of the spiritual fruits of the 
second and severer bout of a Sinic “Time of Troubles’ :* 

Stretch a bow to the very full, 

And you will wish you had stopped in time; 
‘Temper a sword-edge to its very sharpest, 

And you will find it soon grows dull. 

When bronze and jade fill your hall 

It can no longer be guarded. 

‘Wealth and place breed insolence 

‘That brings ruin in its train. 

“He who stands on tip-toe, does not stand firm; 

He who takes the longest strides, does not walk the fastest.’ 
He who does his own looking sees little, 

He who defines himself is not therefore distinct. 

He who boasts of what he will do succeeds in nothing; 

He who is proud of his work, achieves nothing that endures.? 

If we turn from the Sinic World to one which was more remote 
from the Hellenic World in éthos in spite of its geographical 
proximity, we shall find in the book of an leraclitish prophet of the 
eighth century B.C., who was born into the second bout of a Syriac 
"Time of Troubles"; a curiously close anticipation of the words 
which Herodotus—writing some three hundred years later than 
Isaiah—has put into the mouth of Xerxes’ mentor Artabanus:$ 


“The day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon one that is proud 
gad oy, and upon every one hat ied ups and he shal be bought 


14, Allen & Unwin)) 
of the Syriac “Time of Troubles’ see V. C (i) (P, vol. 
Pp; 308-3, below. 
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“And upon all the cedars of Lebanon that are high and lifted up, and 

ie oaks of Bashan, 

"And upon all the high mountains, and upon all the hills that are 
lifted up, 

"And upon al he dip of Tantik and uei al pent pictures. 

E aT a 

pe tie lo pied of Man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness. 
of mes al be pde ow; and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that. 

ne 

The same philosophy is expounded by a Jewish writer of the 
second century B.c. who may have been influenced not only by the 
Prophets of Judah and Israel but also by the Hellenic thought of 
a pert Herodian generation that had substituted an impersonal 

for gods made in human image without having out- 
Erow the naively cynical belief in a Ditine Envy working havoc 
pon human life. 

“I returned and saw under the Sun that the race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong neither yet bread to the wise nor yet riches to 
men of understanding nor yet favour to men of skill; but Time and 
Chance happeneth to them all. For Man also knoweth not his time. 
As the fishes that are taken in an evil net and as the birds that are caught 
in the snare, so are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when it falleth 
‘suddenly upon them.” 

Even some two centuries later, when a prolonged experience of 
suffering was bringing a tardy enlightenment to Jew and Greek 
alike, we find, in a passage of lyric poetry in the Gospel according 
to Saint Luke, that the intervention of God in human affairs is 
attributed in the first place to a desire to exercise power, and only 
in the second place to a concern for justice and mercy. 

‘He hath shewed strength with his arm; he hath scattered the proud. 
in the imagination of their hearts. 

‘He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted them of 
low Pie hath fled e hungry with good things; and the rich 
He hath sent empty away." 

It was a Greek and not a Jew—and this a Greek older than 
Herodotus—who first proclaimed the truth that the cause of 
mepuréreu. is not to be found in the intervention of any external 
power but is an aberration in the soul of the sufferer himself, and 
that the name of this fatal moral evil is not Envy but Sin.* 
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A grey word liveth, from the morn 
DELI time among mortals spoken, 
‘That Man's wealth waxen full shall fall 
Not childless, but get sons withal; 
And ever of great bliss is born 
A tear unstaunched and a heart broken. 


But I hold my thought alone and by others unbeguildi 
“Tis the deed that is unholy shall have issue, child on child, 
Sin on sin, like his begetters; and they shall be as they were. 
But the man who walketh straight, and the house thereof, tho’ Fate 
Exalt him, the children shall be fair. 
For Old Sin loves, when comes the hour again, 
To bring forth New, 
Which laugheth lusty amid the tears of men; 
Yea, and Unruth, his comrade, wherewith none 
May plead nor strive, which darth on and on, 
owing not fear nor any holy thing; 
"Two free of darkness in a house, born true, 
Like to their ancient spring. 
But Justice shineth in a house low-wrought 
With smoke-stained wall, 


‘Things innocent are; and, recking not the power 
Of wealth by men misgloried, guideth all 
To her own destined hour.* 
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is as false as itis blasphemous. The sinner's bane is a divine in- 
ability to continue to use as an instrument of creation a creature 
that has insisted upon alienating itself from the life of its Creator. 
The sinful soul comes to grief because, so long as it wills to sin, 
God's grace is unable to inspire and inform it. But if mepurérea 

—'the reversal of roles’—is thus produced by the inward spiritual 

working ofa mari lv, and not by the impact of some external 
agency's immoral envy or unmoral exercise of power, how are we 
to interpret the plot of this psychological tragedy? If we examine 
the action of the play, we shall discern two variations on it which 
are distinguishable in a logical analysis though they are 
blended ‘in real life’. In one version the subject errs through an 
untimely passivity, while in the other he rushes actively to sek 


‘The passive aberration to which a creative human being is prone 
on the morrow of an achievement is to ‘rest on his oars’ in a fool's 
paradise where he dreams that, by having exerted himself once 
upon a time, he has won a title to ‘live happily ever after’—as 
though one day’s fairly earned wages could be converted, ‘in real 
life’, into an interminable and inexhaustible bankers draft upon 
the Future. Short of this degree of folly, the victor in 

battle is apt to dream that if Time does refuse to stand sil if his 


challenge, 
Mais t ope Sos tor ol be hones Wet Do ban ben Rao 
linger—then the seafarer malgré lui has merely to repeat mechani- 
cally the motions that served him so well last time in order to be 
sure of riding any storm which Fate may send down upon him. 
It is plain that the creative individual L who yielda to this pe passive 
mood is is falling into the posture of the arrested individual or the 
arrested society? which has achieved so exact an equilibrium with 
its environment that it becomes the environment's slave instead 
of its master. In the case of the arrested civilizations we have seen. 
that this posture is only tenable so long as the environment happens 
to remain constant, and that it spells disaster so soon as the 
environment begins to change. The same fate awaits a creative 
minority which has become infatuated with its. own works. Accord- 
ing to the Syriac legend of the creation of the Physical Universe, 
when ‘God saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it 
was very good; and the evening and the morning were the sixth 
day; . . . and on the seventh day God ended His work which He 
had made; and He rested on the seventh day from all the work 
2 BOC They df crested civilizations we Part LI A in vol. i above. 
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which He had made; and God blessed the seventh day and sancti. 
fied it, because that in it He had rested from all His work whi 
God had created and made'—the immediate result was a static 
paradise, and it needed the Serpent's undesignedly beneficent 
intervention to liberate God's energies for performing a fresh act 
of creation in spite of Himself The triumphant creator is carried 
by his triumph into mortal danger of settling, like Zeus, on to a 
tyrant’s throne? or sinking, as Faust feared to sink, on to a slug- 
gard’s Faulbett.+ "Otium et reges prius et beatas perdidit urbes.'s 
In terms of our modern Western Physical Science the nemesis of 
creativity, when the ci-devant creator’s aberration takes this passive 
form, is described by a living biologist in the following language: 

‘Specialisation—while it leads to temporary prosperity—exposes a 
species to extinction or at least to very unfavourable conditions when 
its environment alters. A small change of climate will lead to the dis- 
appearance of foresta over a wide area, and with them of most of the 
animals highly adapted to life in them, such as squirrels, woodpeckers, 
Lace bern so forth. A few, like our own ancestors, 
adapted themselves to a new environment t; Bat te sonore, and ail die 
more highly specialised, died out, the new population of the area being 
recruited from among the less well adapted forms.'* 

If the moral of this passive aberration that overtakes some crea- 
tive spirits is ‘let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall’? we shall find that ‘pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall is the epitaph of those others who 
rush to seek their doom. 

"This second version of the plot is a tragedy in three acts which 
are familiar in Greek literature under the titles pos, fpa, dr]; 
and in this context these three Greek words all have a subjective 
as well as an objective connotation. Objectively xópos means 
‘surfeit’, 8ps ‘outrageous behaviour, and den ‘disaster’. Subjeo, 
tively xépos means the psychological condition of being ‘spoilt’ 
by success; ipis means the consequent loss of mental and moral 
balance; and dry means the blind headstrong ungovernable im- 
pulse that sweeps an unbalanced soul into attempting the impos- 
Gen. i. 31 and ii. 2-3, 
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sible." This active psychological catastrophe in three acts was 
the commonest theme—if we may judge by the handful of extant 
masterpieces—in the fifth-century Athenian tragic drama. It is 
the story of n in Aeschylus's play of that name, and of 
Xerxes in his Persae; the story of Ajax in Sophocles’ play of that 
name, of Oedipus in his Oedipus Tyrannus, and of Creon in his 
Antigone; and it is the story of Pentheus in Euripides’ Bacchae. 

“I have said: Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most 
High. But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princ." 


In Platonic language, 


In these two variant versions of a single plot* we can discern and 
comprehend the nemesis of creativity; and if, ‘in real life’, this 
tragedy is really common form—if it is true that the successful 
creator of one chapter is severely handicapped, by his very success, 
in endeavouring to resume the creative role in the next chapter, 60 
that the chances are always actually against ‘the favourite and in 
favour of ‘the dark horse’s—then it is plain that we have here run 
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to earth a very potent cause of the breakdowns of civilizations. We 
can see that in the drama of social life this nemesis of creativity 
would bring on social breakdowns directly in two distinct ways. 
On the one hand it would seriously diminish the number of 
possible candidates for playing the creator's role in the face of any 
given challenge, since it would tend to rule out those who had 
responded successfully to the last challenge, and these, ex hypo- 
thesi, were potential creators before their very success in turning 
promise into achievement threatened to sterilize their creati- 
vity in the act of demonstrating it. In the second place this fre- 
quent sterilization of the ci-devant creators would handicap the 
society in its next ordeal out of all proportion to the mere numeri- 
cal ratio between a handful of lost leaders and a host of creative 
spirits; for, ex hypothesi again, the very past achievement which 
has fatally disqualified these lost souls from achieving anything 
further has also brought them to the front and has lodged them in 
key positions where their senile impotence to create is aggravated 
by their lasting potency ex officio to thwart and hinder.! When 
these considerations are taken together, it will be seen that the 
handicapping or disqualifying or sterilizing of ci-devant creators 
through an inward psychological aberration to which their very 
achievement makes them prone is the most potent cause of break- 
down of any that our survey has revealed, 

Can this nemesis of creativity be averted? Clearly it can; for 
otherwise every civilization that ever came to birth would be 
arrested inexorably at the threshold of life, whereas we have 
actually found no more than four instances of civilizations that 
have succumbed to this fate, as against no less than twenty-one 
that have succeeded in going on from strength to strength. Yet, 
though a way of salvation exists, it is a narrow way and it is diffi- 
cult to find it^ The question is, ‘How can a man be born when he 
is old? Can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb and 
be born?” And the answer is that, ‘except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven’ + 

How often do the creative minorities which have discovered a 
successful response to one challenge then qualify themselves, 
through a spiritual rebirth, to take up the next challenge and the 
next? And how often do they disqualify themselves by fatuously 
appre in da wate of crass fxs Toa antes i 
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‘resting on their oars’ or by wilfully rushing down the steep place 
that leads from xépos through pus into dry? Our best hope of 
finding an answer to this question lies in resorting once more to 
our trusty and well-beloved method of making an empirical survey. 


2. ‘Resting on One's Oars? 
(e) The Idolization of an Ephemeral Self. 


A Definition of Idolatry. 

While the attitude of ‘resting on one’s oars’ may be described 
as the passive way of succumbing to the nemesis of creativity, 
the negativeness of this mental posture does not certify an absence 
of moral fault. A fatuous passivity towards the Present springs 
from an infatuation with the Past; and this infatuation is the sin of 
idolatry which, in the primitive Hebrew scheme of religion, is the 
sin most apt to evoke the vengeance of ‘a jealous god". Idolatry 
may be defined as an intellectually and morally purblind worship 
of the part instead of the whole, of the creature instead of the 
Creator, of Time instead of Eternity;! and this abuse of the highest 
faculties of the human spirit, and misdirection of its most potent 
energies, has a fatal effect upon the object of idolization. Tt accom- 
plishes the perverse and disastrous miracle of transforming one 
of ‘thé ineffably sublime works’? of God into an ‘abomination of 
desolation, standing where it ought not! In practical life this 
moral aberration may take the comprehensive form of an idolization 
of the idolator’s own personality, or own society, in some ephemeral 
phase of the never-ceasing movement from challenge through re- 
sponse to further challenge which is the essence of being alive;+ 
or, again, it may take the limited form of an idolization of some 
particular institution, or particular technique, which has once stood 
the idolator in good stead. It may be convenient to examine these 
different forms of idolatry separately, and we may start with the 
idolization of the self, because this will offer us the clearest illus- 
trations of the nature of the sin that we are now setting out to study. 
If it is indeed the truth 

‘That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of ther dead selves to higher bingo 

then the idolator who commits the error of treating one dead self, 
not as a stepping-stone, but as a pedestal, will be alienating him- 
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self from the life of God as conspicuously as the stylite devotee 
who maroons himself on the summit of a lonely column dissevers 
himself from the world of men. 


Jewry. 

The most notorious historical example of this idolization of an 
ephemeral self is the error of the Jews which is exposed in the 
New Testament in a series of passages that we have already quoted? 
as incomparable expressions of the motif of meperéreia. In a period 
of their history which began in the infancy of the Syriac Civiliza- 
tion and which culminated in the Age of the Prophets of Israel, the 
people of Israel and Judah raised themselves head and shoulders 
above the Syriac peoples round about in responding to the challenge 
of a Time of Troubles’ by rising toa higher conception of Religion. 
Keenly conscious, and rightly proud, of the spiritual treasure which 
they had thus wrested from an ordeal that had broken the spirit of 
their Aramaean and Phoenician and Philistine neighbours, the 
Jews allowed themselves to be ‘betrayed, by what’ was ‘false with- 
in’,¢ into an idolization of this notable, yet transitory, phase of their 
own spiritual growth. It was, indeed, a mighty feat of spiritual in- 
tuition to perceive in the lineaments of a primitive volcano-demon 
of the Arabian Wilderness the epiphany of a God who was omni- 
present and omnipotent. What the Israelites had come to see in their 
hereditary tribal divinity Yahweh was never apprehended in Che- 
mosh by the Moabites or in Rimmon by the Damascenes or in 
Melkart by the Tyrians* or in Dagon by the Philistines. In this 
chapter of their history the Children of Israel had been gifted with 
an unparalleled spiritual insight. And then, after having divined a 
truth which was absolute and eternal, they allowed themselves to 
be captivated by a temporary and relative half-truth. They per- 
suaded themselves that Israel's discovery of the One True God had 
revealed Israel itself to be God’s Chosen People; and this half- 
truth inveigled them into the fatal error of looking upon a momen: 
tary spiritual eminence, which they had attained by labour and 
travail, as a privilege conferred upon them by God in a covenant 
which was everlasting.* In this delusion—which was a moral as 
well as an intellectual fault—the Jews ‘rested on their oars! when 
they were called upon to respond to a new challenge which was 
H Ephesians 5 In IV. 
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presented to the Syriac Society post Alexandrum by the impact of 
Hellenism;! and, through persisting in this posture, they ‘put 
themselves out of the running’ for serving once more as pioneers 
in the next advance of the Syriac spirit. Brooding over a talent 
which they had perversely sterilized by hiding it in the earth, they 
rejected the still greater treasure which God was now offering them. 
A son of man the Son of God? Was a generation in Jewry that was 
heir to the whole of God's revelation to Abraham and Moses and 
the Prophets now called upon to betray this magnificent Jewish 
spiritual heritage by accepting one of those childishly shocking 

lenic contes of the amours of Zeus which the wisdom of the 
Greeks themselves had long ago rejected as being neither intellec- 
tually nor morally credible of the Godhead?? The question had 
only to be framed in order to answer itself in the negative in the 
mind of an orthodox Jew of the generation of Jesus. And soit came 
to pass that the Gospel of a Jewish Messiah who was God Him- 
self incarnate was preached by Galilaeans and taken to heart by 
Gentiles. 


Athens. 
Jf Isral succumbed to the nemesis of creativity by idolizing 
itself in its transitory role of being ‘the Chosen People’, Athens 
condemned herself to the same fate by becoming infatuated with 
her own no less transitory role of being ‘the Education of Hellas’. 
We have seen how Athens earned a temporary claim to this 
magnificent x finding a solution for the Malthusian problem. 
which beset the Hellenic Society in the second chapter of its his- 
tory,* and by going on to solve, with even greater brilliance, the 
further problems which the very success of the Solonian economic 
revolution had raised in the two fields of domestic politics’ and 
artistic culture. These gifts of Athens to Hellas were indeed im- 
mense; yet the Enneacruni were not, any more than Jacob's Well 
at Samaria, ‘a well of water springing up into everlasting life’. 
‘This Attic water might momentarily slake the drinker’s thirst, but 
it could not procure him a miraculous release from ever thirsting 
again;? and, indeed, the imperfectness of what Athens had achieved 
was proclaimed by the very occasion on which her self-conferred 
title of ‘the Education of Hellas’ was coined for her by her own son 
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Pericles. He coined it in a funeral oration! which he delivered in 
praise of the Athenian dead in the first year of an Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesian War which was an outward visible sign of an inward spiritual 
breakdown in the life of the Hellenic Society. And this fatal war 
had broken out because one of the problems set by the success 
of the Solonian economic revolution—the problem of creating a 
Hellenic political world order—had proved to be beyond the com- 
pass of the fifth-century Athenians’ moral stature. In the circum- 
stances of the year 431-430 B.. the orator's proclamation of Athens 
as ‘the Education of Hellas’ should therefore not have moved his 
audience to a thrill of self-adulation, but rather have moved them 
to ‘abhor’ themselves ‘and repent in dust and ashes’.? The military 
overthrow of Athens in 404 B.C., and the greater moral defeat which 
the restored Athenian democracy inflicted upon itself in 399 B. 

by the judicial murder of Socrates, did indeed provoke one con- 
temporary Athenian man of genius to repudiate Periclean Athens 
and almost all her works.* Yet Plato's partly petulant and partly 
affected gesture of fouling his own Attic nest neither profited Plato 
himself nor impressed his fellow citizens; and the epigoni of those 
‘Athenian pioneers who had made their city ‘the Education of 
Hellas’ sought to vindicate their claim to a forfeited title by the 

method of proving themselves unteachable. 

Like the French émigrés at the turn of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era, the restorers of the Athenian 
democracy at the tum ofthe fifth and fourth centuries B.C. con. 
victed Ives of having ‘forgotten ing and learnt nothing’ ;* 
Jd the tone which they ze wat maintained by ther sucoesors t 
the bitter end of Athenian history. They idolized the dead self of 
Athens as she had been, for a fleeting moment, in the Periclean 
‘Age; and they thereby debarred a post-Periclean Athens from 
having any part or lot in later Hellenic acts of creation. 

On the political plasie no cumulation of disasters ever availed to 
shake Athens out of the ‘sacred egoism’ which Pericles had taught 
her to regard as a duty to herself that her past services to Hellas 
entitled her to cultivate in ity. 

In transforming the Delian League into an Athenian Empire, 
this Attic egoism had not only brought upon Athens the loss of her 


political primacy in Hellas, but had incidentally brought upon 
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Hellas as a whole the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization. Yet 
a post-war Athens learnt so little from the political errors of her 
pre-war self that the history of the First Athenian Empire was 
Virtually repeated in that of the Second. The disruption of this 
Second Athenian Empire, owing to Athens’ inveterately egoistic 
proclivities, opened the way for a Philip of Macedon, on the fringes 
of the fourth-century Hellenic World, to build up a Power of an 
overwhelmingly superior material calibre The measure of this 
superiority was given by the completeness of Athens’ defeat at 
Chaeronea; and, in the next generation, Philip’s political achieve- 
mentin Continental European Greece was emulated by the Romans 
in Italy and dwarfed by Alexander in Asia. Therewith the whole 
scale of political life in the Hellenic World was enlarged, and this 
so vastly and so abruptly that the change opened a new chapter in 
Hellenic history? Yet it took Athens 76 years—from her over- 
throw by Philip in 338 2.c. to her overthrow by Antigonus Gonatas 
in 262—to learn that, in this new world of titans, she could no 
longer affect with impunity to play her classic role of a Hellenic 
Great Power? 

Even then, the Athenian reading of a Macedonian lesson was 
fatally negative; for when, in 229-228 B.c., Athens shook herself 
free again from Macedonian military occupation, she rebuffed an 
invitation to enter the Achaean League, and withdrew intoa selfish 
isolationt—as though she were blind to the patent political truth 
that, in the international situation of that age of Hellenic history, 
a policy of solidarity between the little central states was, for each 
and all of them, the only possible means of salvation from the fate 
of being overwhelmed by the new Great Powers of titanic calibre 
on the Hellenic World's expanding periphery. In this posture of 
an egoism that was bound to defeat itself, Athens looked on passively 
while Rome delivered ‘knock-out blows’ to her fellow titans on the 
periphery and to Athens’ neighbours in the centre who had been 
attempting—without Athenian help—to avert this catastrophe by 
the expedient of federation; and by this time Athens’ egoism had 
to far tied both her Hellenic publio spirit and ber Attie wf 
respect that she actually stooped to play the part of Greek ja 
to the Roman lion. She basely berred i for a dole out of Roman 
spoils and Greek losses—the derelict territory of the neighbouring 
Boeotian city of Haliartus, which had fallen a victim to Roman 
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‘frightfulness’,* together with the two islands of Lemnos and Delos 
—and the insular items in her shameless demand were contemp- 
tuously tossed to her.* 

Yet neither a mercenary gratitude for the lucrative gift of the 
Delian slave-market, nor a prudent fear of suffering Haliartus’s 
fate, restrained Athens from eventually turning against her Roman 
patrons and masters. With a supreme inconsequence Athens 
waited until Rome's world power had been placed on an impreg- 
nable basis by the overthrow of all serious competitors, and then 
she abandoned her latter-day policy of isolation, plunged once again 
into the maelstrom of the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’ in its final 

, and this time pushed her way into the mélée on the 
anti-Roman side. In 88 z.c., when King Mithradates of Pontic 
Cappadocia offered the city-states of Greece a ‘liberation’ from 
Roman whips which would merely have exposed them to chastise- 
ment with the scorpions of a despotism in the Achaemenian tradi- 
tion, Athens light-heartedly enlisted under the Oriental war-lord’s 
banner, and paid for her folly two years later when the city was 
taken by storm by Mithradates Roman conqueror Sulla. If the 
price which she paid on this occasion was something less than 
annihilation, it was because—as Sulla himself explained, in excuse 
for his unwonted touch of mercy—he forgave a minority for the 
sake of a majority: the living for the sake of the dead’.> A historian 
might comment that this posthumous service, which the Athenians 
of the Solonian and the Periclean Age thus rendered to their 
degenerate descendants, was, after all, no more than a bare act of 
justice, considering that the latter-day Athenians’ infatuation with 
their ancestors’ withered glory had been so largely instrumental in 
bringing them to their eventual pass. The extent of the service 
which Sulla ironically credited to the account of the Athenians of 
the past must not, however, be overestimated; for, though Athens 
survived the Sullan sack as a chef d'aeuvre of architecture and a 
seat of intellectual life, this last excursion into the arena of inter- 
national politics was the inglorious end of Athenian political history. 

‘Was it intellectual stupidity or moral aberration that prevented 
the Athenians from ever learning a lesson which was perpetually 
being inculcated into them from the days of Lysander to the days 
of Sulla? Since it can hardly be maintained that the average level, 
either of native wit or of intellectual cultivation, was lower in 
Athens than in other parts of the Hellenic World during the last 
four centuries B.c., the Athenians stand convicted of having brought 
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their political misfortunes upon themselves through the moral 
fault of infatuation with their own past; and itis here that we must. 
look for the psychological cause of their inveterate self-stultifying 
egoism. This explanation will be confirmed if we take a compara- 
tive view of the contemporary creative achievements of certain 
other Hellenic communities which conspicuously lacked the Attic 
intellectual endowment, but which were also, by the same token, 
exempt from the incubus of a Periclean halo. 

At the moment when, at the turn of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C., the exiled Athenian democrats were preparing for their barren 
restoration of an Attic ancien régime, an Athenian soldier of fortune, 
who was then seeing service in the Achaemenian pretender Cyrus’s 
famous corps of ten thousand Greek mercenaries, was observing 
the differences in éthos between the several contingents of troops 
that composed this, variegated force. The Ten Thousand were 
the human flotsam and jetsam of all the city-states that had been 
battered by the recent storm of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War; 
and, since the greater part of the Hellenic World had been involved 
in the catastrophe, this post-war camp of Greek mercenaries 
on Achaemenian ground was a fair epitome of the contemporary 
Hellenic Society. In this miniature Hellas-under-arms the Athe- 
nian Xenophon naticed, with a contempt which was half irritable 
and half condescending, that his Achaean and Arcadian comrades 
were markedly more wayward, impulsive, improvident, refractory 
to discipline, and in fact in every way more crude and barbaric, 
than the representatives of the more sophisticated and progressive 
Hellenic communities of the day, like his own Athenian self, or his 
Spartan and Boeotian friends.? Xenophon's observation was correct. 
At the date when he made it, Athens stood on an altogether higher 
level of culture than Arcadia and Achaia; yet after Xenophon’s 
day the roles were so rapidly reversed that an Arcadian historian 
of the second century B.C., who was also an Achaean statesman, 
could pronounce a condemnation which is as convincing as it is 
severe upon the statesmanship of a fourth-century Athenian politi- 
cian who was Xenophon's junior by only one generation; and he 
could drive his verdict home by pointing the contrast between 
Demosthenes and the author's own forebears who had been Demos- 
thenes’ Arcadian contemporaries. 

“For Demosthenes the measure of ing was the in- 
terest of hs Atte atesand Tn hs sw De hole of Hals ought to 
take its cue from Athens as a matter of duty, and any Hellenes who failed 
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to comply were stigmatized by him as traitors. In this, Demosthenes’ 
policy ain i pinion, singularly wide of the mark and out of touch 

as a matter of fact, my opinion is borne out by the 
Verdes of te history af the age, which teed to the political wisdom 
and foresight, not of Demosthenes, but of [his Arcadian and Messenian 
contemporaries] Eucampias and Hieronymus and Cercidas and the 


If this comparative judgement was valid already for the age which 
saw Athenian statesmanship fail to prevent the new Power of 
Macedon from imposing its hegemony upon Hellas, it was still 
more cot. sly valid for the ensuing period which intervened 
between the Battle of Chaeronea and the date at which Polybius 
yas writing. In the third century 2, it was unquestionably the 
wisdom and foresight of Achaean and Arcadian statesmen that 
liberated the heart of Hellas from Macedonian shackles, and then 
worked out a constitutional device for safeguarding this recaptured 
political freedom by making it less difficult for the little states at the 
centre of a rapidly and widely Hellenic World to hold 
their own The Great Powen which were growing up on the 
periphery, The device was a new system of federating city-state: 

form of federation which did not attempt to deprive the individual 
state-member of its traditional city-state autonomy, yet at the same 
time took care to confer effective powersupon the common Govern- 
ment of the federal nnion. The Achaean and Arcadian architects 
of this new type of Hellenic polity perceived that these were the 
only terms on which the city-states in the heart of Greece could 
survive politically at all in a world in which the average unit-size 
of a sovereign state had already increased, in every other region, 
to a measure which dwarfed even an Attica or a Lacedaemon, not 
to speak of the smaller domain of a Sicyon or Megalopolis or Dyme. 
‘This truth, of course, was staring all third-century Greek states- 
men in the face; but an Aratus and a Lydiadas distinguished them- 
selves by summoning up the strength of mind to act upon their 
insight, whereas, in this new crisis in Hellenic history, Athens’ 
sole distinction lay in the singular negativeness of her role. Her 
despised Boeotian neighbours might perhaps find some ground for 
claiming that the work of Aratus was inspired by Boeotian federal 
experiments in the pasti—in so far as it was not a direct reaction to 
the exigencies of Aratus’s own age. Even the Spartans, who in- 
curred a more positive responsibility than the Athenians for the 
ultimate failure of Aratus’s political enterprise,* did at least react 
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to the Hellenic crisis of the third century p.c. by suddenly and 
surprisingly shaking off a social catalepsy in which they had lain 
fast bound for three hundred years; and they did not relapse into 
lethargy until they had offered two new and notable contributions 
to the Hellenic commonweal—an experiment in social revolution? 
and a legend of martyr-kings\—both of which were harvested in 
the fullness of time by the Hellenic proletariat, although, at the 
moment, they brought confusion and not salvation to the dominant 
minority. At this critical moment when Hellas, in her extremity, 
was throwing her oldest veterans, as well as her youngest recruits, 
into her battle with Fate, in a last desperate effort to break through 
the iron ring, Athens was almost alone in holding coldly aloof. 

‘This negativeness of Athens in her latter days, which we have 
so far been observing on the political plane, comes out still more 
strikingly when we turn our attention from politics to culture; for 
culture, even more than politics, was the sphere of activity in which 
Athens excelled in the springtime of her history which had opened 
with her success in solving the Malthusian challenge; and in this 
field her floruit came later and lasted longer. In the souls of a, 
Euripides and a Thucydides and a Socrates and a Plato the very 
onset of the political adversity that was heralded by the outbreak of 
the Atheno-Peloponnesian War had the effect of a challenge which 
evoked the highest moral and intellectual fights of the Attic spirit; 
and the fourth century B.C., which saw the beginning of the political 
autumn of Athenian history, marked the height of its cultural sum- 
mer. Even after the turn of the fourth and third centuries, when 
the flow of native Attic genius threatened to dwindle, the cultural 
pre-eminence of Athens seemed to be assured for ever by an 
established cultural prestige which attracted to her precincts the 
then of light end leaning irom over more distant regione of oon- 
tinually expanding Hellenic World—an Aristotle of Stageirus and 
a Zeno of Citium and an Epicurus of Samos—and these eminent 
Athenians by spiritual adoption left permanent legacies to the city 
where they had made their home. ‘They reinforced the Platonic 
Academy with a Peripatus and a Stoa and a Garden. Yet by the 
time when Polybius of Megalopolis was writing his oecumenical 
history, Athens could no longer claim to a monopoly of 
the higher Hellenic culture;* and even in the field of philosophy, 
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which she appeared to have made peculiarly and inalienably her 
own, the conceit of being ‘the Education of Hellas’ led her into 
betraying herself when she was visited by a greater than Zeno from 
a city which was not more outlandish than Citium. 

The rejection of Paul by the Athenians? is the analogue of his 
Master's rejection by the Jews. Though Paul disputed—accordi 
to the custom of philosophers at Athens—‘in the market daily wit 
them that met with him’, and though he gave a seasoning of Attic 
salt to his Areopagitic oration by taking an Attic votive inscription 
for his text, his preaching ofthe Resurrection proved an insuperable 
stumbling block to an Athenian generation which was infatuated 
with a Stoic and Epicurean past. Paul’s first impression of a ‘city 
wholly given to idolatry’ was indeed a true intuition of Athens as 
she had come to be in the Apostle’s day. 

“Their idols are silver and gold, the work of men’s hands. 

“They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes have they, but they see 


nots 

"They have ears, but they hear not; noses have they, but they smell 
mot... 

"They that make them are like unto them; so is every one that trusteth 
in them.” 

‘So Paul departed from among them . . . and came to Corinth’,3 
where his message that God 'now commandeth all men everywhere 
to repent’ found more sensitive ears among the grandchildren of 
the commercial-minded Roman freedmen who had been settled 
by Caesar on the derelict site of Athens’ annihilated Greek rival.+ 
Athens had refused to be charged with a spiritual mission which 
she might have taken as the crown of her long philosophic prepara- 
tion; and the function of serving as a seed-bed in which the germs 
had subjected themselves to the cultural discipline of a compulsory univemal education 
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of Helenie philosophy and Syriae religion would mingle and blend 
was fulfilled, not by Attica, but by Asia Minor. The seeds which 
the Apostle managed to sow among the turbulent Ephesians? and 
the ‘foolish’ Galatians were ripening, three centuries later, to an 
Asiatic harvest as far afield as rustic Cappadocia, and were begin- 
ning to take root among European barbarians beyond the farthest 
outposts of the Roman Orbis Terrarum, while Athens remained as 
‘wholly given to idolatry” as ever, 

In the fourth century of the Christian Era, when the Cappadocian 
Fathers of the Church were laying the ecclesiastical foundations of a 
new social order, Athens was inspiring their Dardanian contem- 
porary Julian with his tragically academic dream of a Paganism 
re-minted in a Christian image and resuscitated by artificial respira- 
tion.? Thevery connotation which theword ‘academic’ has acquired 
in our modern Western vernaculars, and the aptness of the word, 
in its eventual meaning, for describing and explaining the failure 
of Julian’s life-work, bear witness to the fate to which Athens 
succumbed in the cultural sphere. It was not for nothing that the 
city which so frivolously rejected the Apostle's religious revelation 
should have entered with an equal light-heartedness upon the 
political escapade of the Mithradatic alliance at the instigation of 
the university professor Aristion.! In clinging to her outworn role 
of being ‘the Education of Hellas’ in a particular mental groove, 
Athens fulfilled her ideal of herself in an unfortunately literal way 
by turning herself into a university town. 

In the fifth century of the Christian Era, when she was standing 
qut as a Jast barren ref of unsubmerged Paganism above the stil 
rising waters of an oecumenical Christian flood, Athens was the 
scene of a strange cultural alliance between a scholastic intellectual- 
iom and an archa revival of primitive superstitions which the 
live genius of Hellenic philosophy had apparently strangled with 
ease, a thousand years before, in its Ionian infancy.’ The Athenian 
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professors in the generation of Saint John Chrysostom would pass 
Z with no apparent sense of incongruity—from learnedly com- 
menting on Aristotle in the lecture room to piously swinging the 
bullrrosre over Attic fields in the half affected but serious 
belief that they, were stimulating the crops by the practice of this 
magic ritual." In this age, when Hellenism was at bay in an Attic 
fastness, the first and last things in the Hellenic tradition—its 
lowest and its highest elements—thus entered, at Athens, into a 
desperate defensive union sacrée, Even then the Athenians were 
being saved, as well as infatuated, by their ancestors; for at Athens 
this pedantic prolongation of ‘the times of ignorance’, in defiance 
of an offical veto upon Paganism,* was indulgently ‘winked ats by 
the fifth-century Imperial authorities. Yet a mild official indul- 
could not save a senile Attic pedantry from being a forlorn 
Rope; and when these latter-day Athenian professorial activities 
were eventually snuffed out by the Imperial Government's long 
delayed enforcement of the law in A.D. 529, there was little lose to 
learning, and none at all to the genius of creative Hellenic thought, 
whose soul had long since departed from this body academic. 
‘The only practical effect of the Emperor Justinian’s vexatiously 
legal act of closing the University of Athens was to advertise His 
Christian Majesty's intolerance and to provide a beau réle for His 
Zoroastrian Majesty Chosroes. The ejected Athenian professors, 
cut to the heart by this wanton breaking of a nine-centuries-long 
Platonic ‘Golden Chain’, and debarred from all activities that gave 
their own lives any meaning, sought asylum in the Bast, where 
in the springtime of Hellenic philosophy, the Seven Sages had 
once sought wisdom. ‘The asylum was graciously granted, but the 
refugees were inevitably disillusioned; for while it was an easy 
matter for the Sasanian Padishih to thwart the purpose, and blacken 
the face, of his Rimi rival—the Caesar—by affording protection 
to the victims of Justinian’s tyranny, it was entirely beyond Chos- 
roes’ power—and perhaps beyond the range of his imagination— 
to provide these academic exiles with the cultural atmosphere which 
they were now no longer allowed to breathe in Attica. Wise men 
who follow a king's star are unlikely to find their king—be he new- 
dest Pete employed an Blan (So cap 19); he 
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born saviour or wizened metaphysician—if they choose to make 
their pilgrimage widdershins; and the last of the Athenian pro- 
fessors were not vouchsafed, for their own benefit ‘in real life’, that 
miraculous reversal of the cosmic rhythm with which they were 
familiar in a Hellenic legend of Pelops! and in a Syriac legend of 
Joshua.? So the stars in their courses duly fought against them;? 
and indeed, in mi eastward, ftom Athens to Ctesiphon, they 
were actually travelling towards the very source of the aggressive 
Syriac culture whose far-projected radiation had just completed 
the disintegration of Hellenism in its homeland. If the Syriac spirit 
was strong enough, even in a Helleno-Syriac syncretism such as 
Christianity, to make it impossible any longer to lead the life of a 
Hellenic philosopher at Athens, how could that life conceivably 
be lived in Ctesiphon under the aegis of a Zoroastrianism which 
was an undiluted and militantly anti-Hellenic expression of the 
Syriac genius? It is not surprising to learn that the Athenian 
refugees in a hospitable 'Iràq soon found themselves painfully and. 
incurably homesick for the inhospitable world of Rm whose dust 
they had shaken from off their feet with so antique a gesture; but 
it is certainly remarkable that their host Khusrü Anüshirwn, so 
far from taking offence at their apparent ingratitude, showed him- 
self not only sensitive but sympathetic to his odd guests’ pitiful 
despair. He was kind enough to make the professors’ interest 
royal concern; and, in the peace terms which he negotiated with 
the Roman Imperial Government in A.D. 533, he insisted upon the 
inclusion of a special clause which not only secured the readmission 
of his protégés into Roman territory, but also guaranteed them their 
liberty to live in the Christian Empire as pagans for the rest of 
their lives without being molested by the Imperial police. 

"Thanks to such considerateness on the part of a Persian auto- 
grat, this Athenian tragicomedy received a happy ending; but 
the Attic aberration of idolatry did not die with its last professional 


adepts. In its literal sense of that adoration of graven images which 

shocked Saint Paul, this Athenian infatuation with Athens? 
dead self lived on under the Christian dispensation and even sur- 
vived the interregnum which intervened between the final dis- 
appearance of Hell 
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Christendom. It was assuredly no accident that the East Roman 
Empress Irene (imperabat A.D. 780-802), who restored the images 
to honour in the Orthodox Christiah World after the first outbreak 
of Iconoclism, was not Anatolian but Athenian born. 

We have now glanced at the part played by Athens in the political 
history of the Hellenic World after the outbreak of the Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War, and in its cultural history after the establish- 
ment of the four schools of philosophy in their Attic head-quarters; 
and our cursory survey has brought to light a paradoxical fact. 
Here is a period of Hellenic history which might aptly be labelled 
“the Atticistic Age’? in parheir Aijen of the truth that in this 

the most strongly marked features of Hellenism are the traces 
LS impress which has been left upon the face of the whole 
ociety by the creative work of Athens in the age im- 
Hedin preceding aud je in am age which bears this con- 
spicuous stamp of Attic achievements in the past, Athens makes 
herself conspicuous—once again, but this timein exactly the opposite 
‘way—through the absence of any contemporary Attic contributions 
to the solution of current Hellenic problems. 


Venice 

The Attic paradox, for which we have found an explanation 
in Athens’ fatal aberration of idolizing her own dead self, has a 
parallel, in our Western World, in the similar contrast between the 
respective roles that Italy has played in the second and in the third 
chapter of our Western 

If the Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries 2.c. could fairly 
claim the title of ‘the Education of Hellas’, the Italy of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries of the Christian Era might have 
called herself ‘the Education of Western Christendom’ with equal 

stice. If we scrutinize the countenance of our Western Society 
in that ‘modern’ chapter of its history which runs from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century to the latter part of the nineteenth, 
‘we shall find that its ‘modern’ economic and political efficiency, 
as well as its ‘modern’ aesthetic and intellectual culture, is of a 
distinctively Italian origin. In this chapter of its history our 
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‘THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY 275 
Western Civilization was launched on a new course by an Italiin 
impetus; and this impetus came from the radiation, into Trans- 
alpine Europe, of a special Italian version of the general Western 
culture of the preceding age. This local Italian culture made its 
conquests in Transalpine Europe, and thereby opened a new 
chapter in the history of the Western World as a whole, because 
it was brilliantly superior, in a number of vital points, to any- 
thing that Transalpine Europe had yet succeeded in achieving * 
The unrivalled creativity of Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries? was thus the original driving-force behind the movement 
of Western Civilization during a span of four ensuing centuries 
which, on this account, might aptly be called our ‘Italistic Age’ ;+ 
and here we find ourselves confronted, once again, by our Attic 
paradox; for, throughout a period of our common Western history 
which bore the image and superscription of Italian acts of creation 
in the past, the contemporary Italian contributions to the general 
life of the age were conspicuously inferior to those of medieval 
Italy's modern Transalpine converts, 

‘The comparative cultural sterility of Italy during the four- 
hundred-years’ span of Western history which began circa AD. 
1475 was manifest in all the medieval homes of Italian culture— 
in Florence, in Venice, in Milan, in Siena, in Bologna, in Padua— 
and a connoisseur of Italian life in this period of eclipse would be 
able to drive the point home by presenting an eclectic picture com- 
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276 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
posed of features drawn from the life of each and all of these cities. 
‘An amateur may content himself with citing the single case of 
Venice as a particularly poignant illustration of a malady that 
afflicted every one of these historic Italian communities in this 
Modern Age. 

Ina profound change of circumstances which was cruelly adverse 
to the welfare of the whole Italian city-state cosmos, Venice was 
superficially more successful than most of her neighbours in hold- 
ing her own, She did not lose her independence to a Transalpine 
conqueror (as Milan lost hers after having come within an ace of 
making herself mistress of all Northern Italy); and she did not lose 
it to an Italian empire-builder (as Siena lost hers to Florence, and 
Bologna hers to the Papacy, and Padua hers to Venice herself). 
Having always previously avoided political commitments on the 
Italian mainland and concentrated her political energies on acquir- 
ing an empire overseas, Venice deliberately reversed her policy in 
the course of the fourteenth century, and replied to the continental 
imperialism of the Visconti by embarking on an offensive-defensive 
movement in the same field which produced more lasting political 
results than those Milanese conquests which had drawn Venice 
into the continental arena. When the Visconti had disappeared 
from the Italian scene, and when Milan herself had become the 
prize of contending Transalpine Powers—to be bandied about from 
French hands to Spanish, and from Spanish to Austrian—Venice 
remained in possession of the largest of the new consolidated 
dominions which had now replaced the medieval mosaic of North 
and Central Italian city-states* This latter-day Venetian empire 
on Italian soil was both more extensive and more dangerously 
exposed to attack by Transalpine aggressors than the latter-day 
Florentine empire which became the Grand Duchy of Tuscany;? 
yet, in contrast to Florence, Venice managed both to acquire and 
to retain her empire without being driven to renounce the luxury 
of continuing to live under her ancestral republican constitution. 
"This preservation of her medieval domestic liberties was a unique 
distinction which Venice shared with her maritime rival Genoa; 
and Genoa—absolved from the necessity of defensive empire- 
building by her good fortune in enjoying the protection of the 
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natural rampart of the Maritime Alps—was never called upon to 
face the fateful question whether an empire can be governed by a. 
blic. 

T his relative successfulness of Venice in an age of general Italian 
discomfiture was not a windfall of happy accidents, but was the 
reward of a clear-headed and unslumbering statesmanship; and the 
quality of this Venetian statesmanship can be tested by comparing 
it with Athenian behaviour i in corresponding situations, If Venice 
succeeded in gaining and holding an empire without having to sub- 
mit herself toa despotism at home, this was because she avoided 
the strain which Imperialism generally imposes upon communities. 
that indulge in it; and she achieved this negative yet by no means 
negligible success by making her yoke so easy, and her burden so 
light,? that her Paduan and Brescian subjects were free from any 
temptation toexchange their present statusforthatof their Bolognese 
or Milanese or Pisan contemporaries. In corresponding circum- 
stances Athens made her tyranny so odious to her subject-allies 
that they soon yearned for a Spartan, or even for an Achaemenian, 
yoke as a more tolerable alternative servitude. And the inferiori 
of Athenian to Venetian statesmanship comes out as clearly in its 
handling of the problem of how a small state at the geographical 
centre of an international system should keep its footing after it 
has been dwarfed by the rise of new titans on an expanding peri- 
phery. We have seen? how Athens was invariably worsted by 
this problem: how sometimes she recklessly threw down the gaunt- 
let to Powers for whom she was no match, and thereby brought 
upon herself the disasters of 338 and 262 and 86 B.C., while at other 
times—as, for instance, in the critical year 228 2.c.—she showed 
an equal lack of judgement in the unseasonable pursuit of an un- 
aspiring policy of isolation. This persistent ineptitude, which is 
the main thread of continuity in Athenian foreign policy from the 
days of Demosthenes to the days of Aristion, affords a remarkable 
contrast to the masterliness of a Venetian diplomacy which managed 
to stave off for nearly three hundred years that partition of the 
Republic’s Italian dominions among the Transalpine Powers which 
was the grand design of the League of Cambrai. 

‘The secret of Venice’s success, in certain situations in which 
Athens failed, was an ability to rise above the vice of self-worship 
in which those Athenian failures seem to find their explanation, 
But the success of modern Venice has been only relative and nega- 
tive; on the whole and in the end, Venice failed to make any fresh 
creative contribution to the life of a society in which she managed 
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to survive; and this Venetian failure can be explained by the fact. 
that Venice, too, did succumb, in her own way, to the nemesis of 
creativity. 

In the field of domestic politics the infatuation with a dead self 
which had nerved Venice to maintain her own medieval republican 
constitution at the same time inhibited her from anticipating or 
‘emulating the modern constitutional achievements of Switzerland 
or the Northern Netherlands by transforming her latter-day Italian 
empire into a federal state on a republican basis. While Venice 
was never so wrong-headed as to oppress her subject cities, she 
was also never so broad-minded as to take them into partnership; 
and so, in A.D. 1797, the political régime in the Venetian dominions 
in Italy was still just what it had been in A.D. 1339: that is to say, a 
mild hegemony under which a number of subject communities. 
to take their orders from a single privileged sovereign city-state. 

Again, in the field of foreign policy, the extraordinary skill with 
which modern Venetian statesmanship succeeded in maintaining 
the integrity of the latter-day Venetian dominions in Italy, without 
involving Venice in efforts beyond her strength, did not find its 
counterpart in the contemporary policy of Venice in the Levant. 
In her dealings with the Great Powers of the modern Western 
World Venice took care not to exhaust herself as Florence ex- 
hausted herself in the age of Charles VIII or Holland in the age of 
Louis XIV. On the other hand Venice devoted herself to the 
forlorn hope of defending her ancient empire in the Levant against 
the rising power of the "Domanlis with an. obstinacy which equalled 
the Dutch courage of a William of Orange and with a reckless- 
ness in facing overwhelming odds which reminds the historian of 
the spirit in which Athens confronted a Macedonian Philip and 
Antigonus and a Roman Sulla. In the War of Candia (gerebatur 
A.D. 1645-69) the Venetian Commonwealth—undeterred by the 
uniformly disastrous outcome of the series of losing battles which 
it had been fighting against the 'Osmanlis since the time of the War 
of Negrepont (gerebatur A.D.146374)—threw the last ounce of its 
military strength into the prolongation of a struggle which, how- 
ever long it might last, could have no other ending than the loss. 
of Crete. Through this unseasonable intransigence Venice per- 
manently weakened her stamina without any result beyond the 
unprofitable satisfaction of knowing that she had compelled the 
Ottoman Power to pay the same exorbitant price for a Pyrrhic 
victory." 
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"The modern Venetian idolization of the medieval Venetian em- 
pire in the Levant, which inspired the Venetians to this vain act 
of self-immolation, drove them on to renew the unequal struggle 
at the frst opportunity. When th tide turned against the ‘Osmanlis 
in a war with the Danubian Hapsburg Power which began with the 
second Ottoman siege of Vienna in A.D. 1682 and ended in 1699 in 
the peace of Carlowitz, the Venetians hastened to intervene on the 
anti-Ottoman side and set out to compensate themselves for the 
loss of Crete by conquering the Morea. The vehemence with 
which they prosecuted their revenge was momentarily rewarded 
by the acquisition of Ottoman territories on the mainland which 
were greater in area than the aggregate of all the islands which 
Venice had lost to the Padishih between 1463 and 1669. Yet the 
only enduring effect of this War of the Morea upon Venetian life 
was to rule out the last faint hope of recovery from the exhausting 
effects of the War of Candia. The conquest of the Morea itself 
was ephemeral; for all that Venice had won from the 'Osmanlis. 
on the mainland in 1684-99 she lost to them again in 1715, with 
the island of Tenos—her last foothold in the Archipelago—into 
the bargain. In this ill judged final bid for dominion in the Levant 
Venice was simply creating a diversion for the benefit of the Haps- 
burgs and the Romanovs, who duly profited by making permanent 
acquisitions at the Ottoman Empire's expense in the Danubian 
Basin and on the Black Sea Steppes. 

To serve as the cat's-paw for plucking other people's chestnuts 
out of the fire was the last role which Venetian statesmanship would 
have chosen to play; and it was a role which Venice never did fall 
into playing on the political chessboards of medieval Italy and 
modern Western Europe. Such political ineptitude ran altogether 
counter to the Venetian tradition and the Venetian éthos; yet the 
‘Venetians succumbed to this folly, and persisted in it to their own 
undoing, in a sphere where the policy was ruinous from every 
material standpoint. The cost, in ‘blood and treasure’, of post- 
poning the loss of Candia for twenty-five years, or obtaining posses- 
sion of the Morea for twenty-eight, could not be recouped by any 
commercial profits that were to be drawn from these Levantine 
dominions; for the territorial possessions which had been effective 
points d'appui for Venetian trade in the Levant in the Pre-Ottoman 
Age had been rendered, long since, commercially valueless through. 
the mere fact of their being reduced to the position of tiny enclaves. 
in the vast domain of an Ottoman Empire which had engulfed the 
whole of the hinterland; and this hinterland itself had been im- 

ished by the diversion of the main stream of international 
trade from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. Thus the Levantine 
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stake for which Venice played her ruinous game against Turkey in 
the Modern Age was nothing more substantial than a passion to 
‘save’ her ‘face’ by retaining the cumbersome territorial tokens 
cool and calculating Venetian mind 
deadliness of the malady of self- 


pire. The massive fortifications of her original Levantine places 
d'armes—a Negrepont and a Modon and a Coron and a Candia— 
speak, more eloquently than any words, of the limpet-like tenacity 
with which, through two hundred years of strenuous defensive war- 
fare, the Venetian Commonwealth clung to every disputed foothold, 
and incidentally turned these Levantine reefs and crags and islands 
and peninsulas into a veritable museum of military architecture 
in which the twentieth-century traveller may watch the transi- 
tion from medieval tower-and-curtain-wall to modern bastion-and- 
glacis. The vanity of the ephemeral revenge which Venice took 
upon the Ottoman victor in her final feat of conquering the Morea 
is likewise mutely proclaimed in the present state of Monemvasta— 
‘the Little Gibraltar’'—where the traveller who cares to scale the 
rock can still enter the citadel in the footsteps of the Janissaries who 
made their entry on the roth September, 1715, and can pick his 
way over the summit among the carcassesof the dismantled Venetian. 
cannon, whose bronze bodies lie where they fell when their splin- 
tered wooden carriages rotted away. 

The nemesis of medieval Venetian creativity took a stern ma- 
terial shape in the frowning military works which modern Venice 
has left as her cenotaph in the Levant; but the same dat on 
the wall is no less plainly manifest in the melancholy works of art 
which were being created at home by those latter-day Venetian 
painters and musicians who were contemporaries of the last of the 
great Venetian captains, Francesco Morosini, the conqueror of the 
Morea. At first sight it may seem incredible that the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Venetians who were living that elegantly 
frivolous carnival life which the music and the pictures com- ` 
memorate were the same flesh and blood that fought and died in 
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the breach at Candia; but second thoughts tell us that the very 
sharpness of the contrast in éthos proves the two moods comple- 
mentary. The intolerable strain which modern Venice was in- 
curring in the Levant, in her infatuation with the dead self of her 
medieval Levantine glory, demanded, and received, in psycho- 
logical ‘compensation’, an Epicurean relaxation of Venetian life at 
home; and this latter-day Venetian cultivation of the pleasures of 
the passing hour resembled its Hellenic original in being the refined 
expression of a low vitality. In Canaletto’s meticulous portraits of 
a Venice from whose atmosphere the sunlight has faded away we 
seem to sce the ashes of a holocaust in which the Venetians had 
burned their energies out since the days when they had savoured 
the full-blooded colours of a Titian and a Tintoretto; and the same 
note of ‘dust and ashes’ struck a nineteenth-century English poet's 
ear in A Toccata of Galufpi's. 

Here you come with your old music, and here's all the good it bri 
What, they lived once thus at Venice, where the merchaua wars the 


Where Saint Mark's is, where the Doges uted to wed the Sea with 
rings? 
What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, sigh on 
Er them something? Those suspensions, those solutions—‘Must we 
‘Those commiserating sevenths—‘Life might last! we can but try!” 
Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was burned— 
‘Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice earned! 
"The soul, doubtless, is immortal—where a soul can be discerned.” 
‘Dust and ashes!” So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? 1 feel chilly and grown old. 
The writer of this Study is familiar with a picture of Canaletto's, 
now hanging in an English house, in which the only patch of 
colour is the Union Jack which floats from the poop of an English 
ship riding at anchor among baroque palaces and churches. Thi 
blare of English red and blue, which catches and holds the gazer’ 
eye among the muffled Venetian browns and greens and greys, 
proclaims, in the visual language of Canaletto's brush, that the 
dominion of the sea has passed into other than Venetian hands. 
The truth that Venice is ‘dead and done with’, and the moral 
that others, besides “Venice and its people’, may be ‘merely born 
to bloom and drop’, have also been impressed upon the present 
writer’s imagination by another visual image which remains as 
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sharply printed on his mind to-day as at the instant when he 
received it more than twenty-five years ago. Turning the corner 
of a mountain in a lonely district at the eastern end of Crete, he 
‘once suddenly stumbled upon the ruins of a baroque villa which 
must have been built for the pleasure of a Venetian grandee in 
the last days of Venetian rule in the island before the ‘Osmanlis 
came to reign there in the Venetians’ stead. It was a house which 
might have been built for a contemporary nobleman in England, 
and have been lived in—had it stood on English ground—by its 
builder's descendants down to the tenth generation in the writer's 
own day; but, having been built, as it happened, by Venetian hands 
in Crete, this piece of modern Western architecture was as utterly 
‘dead and done with’—as veritably ‘a museum piece’—in A.D. 1912 
as the Minoan palaces at Cnossos and Phaestus which the traveller 
had been looking at a few days before. In the common mortality 
which had overtaken each of them in turn, at moments more than 
three thousand years apart, these desolate habitations of vanished 
bore witness, against their makers, that 
in due time, one by one, 

eee Taam cet aeto mo wick des i wel Lure, 
Death’ came tacitly and took them wi they never see the sun. 

As the English traveller recalled the English poet's lines, he re- 
flected that the four and a half centuries for which Venice had 
been mistress of Crete were a longer span of time than the present. 
age of his own country's rule over the earliest acquired of her 
overseas dominions; and his ears seemed to catch an echo of 
Galuppi's music among the Cretan crags. 

In you come with your cold music, till I creep in every nerve. 
‘That baroque ruin in Crete, as it stood in A.D. 1912, was a memento 
mori for an England that was then still alive, as well as for a Venice 
that was then already dead. 

"This Epimethean chapter of Venetian history, for which Galuppi 
has written the dirge and Canaletto painted the hatchment, has not 
turned out, in the event, to be the last phase of Venice's participa- 
tion in the life of the Western World. For Venice, together with 
the rest of Italy, has been reprieved from an eighteenth-century 
life-in-death by undergoing a nineteenth-century Risorgimento.t 
At first sight this recent Italian social miracle might seem to 
testify that, unlike Athens and Sparta, Venice and Florence have 
eventually triumphed over the nemesis of their previous creativity 
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by facing it out and living it down; and if this were the truth, it 
would indicate that the gift of creativity is rather less formidable 
for its recipient than we have so far taken it to be. On closer in- 
spection, however, we shall find that the modern Italian Risorgi- 
mento does not-bear these implications; for when we look for the 
creative forces by which the Risorgimento was actually achieved, 
we shall observe that they almost all arose outside the bounds of 
those historic city-states which were the seed-beds of Italian 
creativity in the Middle Ages. 

In the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, when Italy was 
confronted with the challenge of Transalpine pressure, these his- 
toric Italian communities did not make any attempt at self- 
redemption that is worthy to be compared with the magnificent 
failure of the rally in Greece in the third century p.c. For all his 
intellectual acumen, Machiavelli never achieved the practical effec- 
tiveness of an Aratus; and there was no Italian equivalent of the 
self-sacrifice of a Lydiadas or the martyrdom of an Agis and 
Cleomenes. If modern Italy eventually rose again, while third- 
century Greece fell once for all, this was because, in both these 
Cases, the stage was so set that the outcome did not depend upon. 
the actors’ own merits, but was decided by the play of irresistible 
external forces, The third-century rally in Greece! was rendered 
abortive by the swift destruction of the Balance of Power between 
the titans on the periphery through a series of ‘knock-out blows’ 
that were dealt by Rome to all her rivals; for these blows ‘knocked 
out’ Greece as well as all the rest of the contemporary Hellenic 
World. On the other hand the inveterate inertia of sixteenth- and 
séventeenth- and eighteenth-century Italy was indulged in with 
eventual impunity thanks to the moderation of the contemporary 
Transalpine Powers in exercising their forces ‘by temperate and 
undecisive contests’? which neither overthrew the general Balance 
of Power nor utterly devastated the Italian arena in which so 
many of these Transalpine contests were fought. And so, by 
merits not their own, these Italian communities were preserved 
from destruction until, in the fullness of time, they received an 
unearned reward for the merits of their ancestors. 

‘Towards the close of the modern chapter of our Western history 
the Transalpine nations were ready to repay the debt which they 
‘owed to medieval Italy. At the beginning of the chapter, in the 
fifteenth century, Italy had quickened the Transalpine ‘barbarians? 
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into new life by radiating across the Alps her medieval creative 
achievements. By the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
ci-devant ‘barbarians’ had laid out their Italian talents to such 
good effect that they had gained new talents of their own—a 
modern Transalpine Democracy and a modern Transalpine Indus- 
trialism. It thus now lay in the Transalpine peoples’ power to 
make, at last, some return for the benefit which a medieval Italy 
had freely conferred upon them four hundred years before; and 
they duly acquitted themselves of this historical obligation by 
sharing their own new gains with a modern Italy whose turn it 
had been to play the passive part, and who in consequence had 
made no modern Italian contribution to this latest enrichment 
of a common Western culture. The turn of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries saw the beginning of a new cultural radia- 
tion across the Alps in a reverse direction; and this inflow of 
Transalpine influences into Italy was the first cause of the Italian 
The first strong political stimulus was the temporary incorpora- 
tion of Italy into the Napoleonic Empire,! which brought her into 
association with. mde Renee ‘The first strong economic stimu- 
lus was the reopening of the trade-route through the Mediterra- 
nean between Western Europe and India—an ei; hteenth-century 
English fancy which was transformed into a reality by the after- 
effects of Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt*—since this troubling of 
Mediterranean waters by the wash of French and English falls 
broke in vivifying waves upon Italian shores. ‘These Transalpine 
stimuli did not, of course, produce their full effect in Italy until 
they had communicated themselves to Italian agents; but the 
Italian creative forces by which the Risorgimento was brought to 
harvest did not arise on any Italian ground that had already borne 
the harvest of a medieval Italian culture. 

In the economic field, for example, the first Italian port to win 
a share for itself in modern Western maritime trade was neither 
Venice nor Genoa nor Pisa, but Leghorn; and Leghorn was the 
modern creation of a Tuscan Grand Duke who was concerned to 
fill the vacuum that had been left by the overthrow of medieval 
Pisa at i hands of medieval Florence, and who achieved his 
Purpose by planting a settlement of Spanish and Portuguese 
crypto-Jewish refugees on this promising site in the Toscan 
maremma It was these Hispanic immigrants, and not any 
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descendants of the medieval Pisans or Genoese, who made the 
commercial fortunes of Leghorn in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

In the political field the unification of Italy was the achievement 
of an originally Transalpine principality which had no foothold on 
the Italian side of the Alps before the eleventh century beyond the 
French-speaking Val d’Aosta, and which did not lose the last of 
its Transalpine possessions until 1860. The effective assertion, in 
Piedmont, of the authority of the House of Savoy was not made 
good till about four hundred years after the original acquisition of 
a legal title to the lordship over this sub-Alpine Italian province; 
and the firm establishment of the Savoyard power on the Italian 
side of the Alps was thus contemporaneous with the creation of a 
‘Venetian empire on the Italian mainland and with the formation 
of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany; yet this Cisalpine expansion of 
Savoy was not really part of the general process of political con- 
solidation by which the diminutive domiins of sone seventy or 
eighty Italian city-states were welded into ten larger agglomerations 
of territory at the transition from the Medieval to the Modern Age;* 
for Piedmont was a fringe of Northern Italy into which the city- 
state dispensation had never effectively spread,? and the Savoyard 
rulers who established themselves in this never wholly conquered 
fastness of North Italian feudalism were not the despotic heirs of 
republican liberties, like the Visconti or the Medici. They were 
legitimate princes of the Holy Roman Empire—genuine peers of 
the Dukes of Lorraine and the Princes of Orange—who drew their 
title from a good and ancient feudal source.‘ In fact, this Savoyard 
principality continued to be a Transalpine state in tradition and in 
spirit, even after its geographical centre of gravity had shifted to 
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the Italian side of the mountains. No historic Italian city-state 
was included in the Savoyard dominions till the acquisition of 
Vercelli in 1427;? and it was not till 1748 that the Ticino became 
the eastern frontier of the Kingdom of Sardinia—as the Savoyard 
dominions had now come to be styled—along the whole course 
of the river between its exit from the Lago Maggiore and its 
confluence with the Po? The House of Savoy did not, in fact, 
encroach flagrantly upon the patrimony of the medieval Italian 
city-state cosmos until it swallowed the Genoese Republic in the 
peace-settlement of 1814-15; and its éthos was at that time still 
so alien from the city-state tradition that the Genoese chafed under 
the rule of His Sardinian Majesty until 1848, when the 

won adherents in all parts of the Italian Peninsula by laying aside" 
its parochial dynastic ambitions and putting itself at the head of a 
national movement for the unification of all Italy. 

In 1848 the Austrian régime in Lombardy and Venetia was 
threatened simultaneously by a Piedmontese invasion and by 
risings in Venice and Milan and the other Italian cities which were 
at that time subject to the rule of the Danubian Hapsburg Mon- 
archy; and it is interesting to reflect upon the difference in the 
historical significance of these two anti-Austrian movements which 
were both taking place at one and the same moment on Italian 
soi}, and which both figure officially as blows struck in a common 
cause for the liberation of Italy. 

The risings in Venice and Milan were strokes struck for liberty, 
no doubt; but the vision of liberty which inspired them was 
the recollection of a medieval . As the memories of childhood 
tise up suddenly, unbidden, in old age, and come sharply into 
focus a momentary rift in the mental fog of dotage, so, 
in A.D, 1848, the Lombard insurgents against the Hapsburgs were 
resuming their twelfth-century and thirteenth-century struggles 
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against the Hohenstaufen, while the Venetians who expelled the 
Austrian garrison from their city in the same year were repeating 
their ancestors’ feat of Frankish garrison in A.D. 810. 
Tn the heroic failure of 1848 Milan atoned for the tameness with 
which she had worn a ‘barbarian’ yoke for more than three centu- 
ries, and Venice for the poltroonery with which she had allowed 
her independence, as well as her empire, to be snuffed out by 
Napoleon in 1797. The passionate obstinacy with which the 
Venetians held out to the last against their Austrian besiegers in 
1848-9 was worthy of their forebears’ conduct in the War of 
Candia or the War of Chioggia. 

Compared with this final feat of Venetian arms, the Piedmontese 
military performance in 1848-9 was not very creditable; yet the 
Italian Risorgimento was eventually brought to harvest by the 
Power whose easy march on Milan was followed by an inglorious 
retreat, and whose irresponsible breach of a prudent armistice was 
deservedly punished by a shameful defeat at Novara. This Pied- 
montese disgrace proved more fruitful for Italy than those Milanese 
and Venetian glories; for the Piedmontese Army lived to take its 
revenge for Novara, ten years later, at Magenta; and the English- 
like parliamentary constitution which King Carlo Alberto had 
granted to his subjects in 1848 survived his abdication to become 
the basis of the constitution of a United Kingdom of Italy. On the 
other hand, the glorious feats of Milan and Venice in 1848 were 
not repeated; and when Milan was liberated from Hapsburg rule 
once for all in 1859, and Venice in 1866, both of these historic 
cities played, this time, a passive part and waited for the work of 
liberation to be performed on their behalf by the Piedmontese 
‘Army with the potent assistance of a Transalpine ally. 

‘The explanation is that the Venetian and Milanese exploits in 
1848 were virtually foredoomed to failure, however magnificent 
they might be in their intrinsic worth, because the spiritual driving- 
force behind them was still that idolization of their own dead 
selves, as historic medieval city-states, which had been defeating 
the finest efforts of Italian heroism and Italian statesmanship 
since the time of Machiavelli. The nineteenth-century Venetians 
who responded to Manin’s call in 1848 were fighting for Venice 
alone, and not for Piedmont or Milan or even for Padua; they were 
striving to restore an obsolete Venetian Republic and not to create 
a new Italian national state; and for this reason their enterprise 
was a forlorn hope, whereas Piedmont could survive a more shame- 
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ful disaster because the nineteenth-century Piedmontese were not 
fast bound in the misery and iron of an unforgettable historic past. 
"The Piedmontese were psychologically free to throw themselves 
into the novel enterprise of creating an Italian national state on the 
‘Transalpine pattern; and, in giving them this opportunity, Fortune 
was placing in their hands a winning card; for this modern Trans- 
alpine ideal of Nationalism was the momentarily invincible off- 
spring of the dominant social forces of the age;! and the Piedmon- 
tese were specially qualified, by the predominance of Transalpine 
elements in their own social heritage, for serving as the agents who 
were to translate this Transalpine ideal into an Italian fact. 

‘The difference in éthos between nineteenth-century Piedmont 
and nineteenth-century Venice is summed up in the contrast 
between the personalities of Manin and Cavour. Manin was an 
unmistakable Venetian who would have felt himself quite at home 
in the Italian city-state cosmos of the fourteenth century if it had 
been his fate to defend Venice against Genoese instead of Austrian 
besiegers. Cavour, with his French mother-tongue and his Vic- 
torian spirit, would have been as utterly out of his element as his 
Transalpine contemporaries Bright or Thiers if Fate had happened 
to make him a citizen of fourteenth-century Alessandria or Torto- 
na, while he could have turned his gifts for international diplomacy 
and parliamentary politics, and his interest in scientific agriculture. 
and railway-building, to even better use than he did make of them 
if Fate had chosen to translate him into the seat of some land» 
‘owner or member of parliament in nineteenth-century England. 

On this showing, the role, in the Italian Risorgimento, of the 
outbreak in the year 1848 was essentially negative, and its imme- 
diate failure was a precious and, indeed, indispensable factor in 
the success which crowned the later struggles in the years 1859-70. 
In 1848 the old idols of a medieval Milan and a medieval Venice 
were so cruelly battered and defaced that at last they lost their 
fatal hold upon the idolators’ souls; and it was this belated 
effacement of a medieval Italian past in the seats of its former 
greatness that cleared the ground for a successful Italian Risorgi- 
‘mento under the leadership of the one modern Italian state that 
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was free from the spiritual incubus of overpoweringly poignant 
medieval memories. 

South Carolina. 

If we extend our survey from the Old World to the New, 
without stepping outside the bounds of our Western Society in 
the nineteenth century, we shall find a parallel illustration of the 
nemesis of creativity in the history of the United States; and for 
our purpose this is an even more noteworthy case, for in twentieth- 
century North America the dead selves that are still being idolized 
—with the same blind passion and the same unhappy consequences 
as in modern Italy down to 1848—do not date from the Middle 
Ages, but are only two or three centuries old. 

If we make a comparative study of the post-bellum histories of 
the several states in ‘the Old South’ which were members of the 

in the Civil War of 1861-5 and were involved in the 
Confederacy's defeat, we shall notice a marked difference between 
them in the extent to which they have since recovered respectively 
from that common disaster; and we shall also notice that this 
difference is the exact inverse of an equally well marked difference 
which had distinguished the same states from one another in the 
ante-bellum period. 

A foreign observer who visited ‘the Old South’ in the seventy- 
third year after General Lee's capitulation at Appomattox Court. 
House would assuredly pick out Virginia and South Carolina as 
the two Southern States in which there was least sign, or even 
promise, of recovery; and he would be astonished to find the 
effects of even so great a social catastrophe persisting so starkly 
over so long a period. In these states the memory of the catas- 
trophe of 1861-5 is as green in our generation as if the blow had 
fallen only yesterday; and ‘the War’ still means the Civil War on 
many Virginian and South Carolinian lips, though the United 
States has twice been at war again in the interval, and one of these 
two later American wars has been the World War of 1914-18. 
Again, if there is talk of local politics or family affairs, the stranger 
will often discover, to his surprise, that the persons and events 
which are the topics of the conversation are a century or a century 
and a half old. In fact, twentieth-century Virginia or South Caro- 
lina makes the painful and uncanny impression of a country living 
under a spell, in which Time has been made to stand still. And 
this impression will be heightened by the contrast of which our 
tre.eller will become instantly and acutely aware if he breaks his 
journey, en route from Richmond to Charleston, in the intervening 
state of North Carolina. In North Carolina he will find new cotton- 
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mills, equipped with the most up-to-date patterns of machinery; 

mushroom universities; substantial efforts to improve elementary 
education and local roads; and a ‘hustling’, ‘boosting’ spirit which 
he would rather have expected to find in Oklahoma. He will also 
find something in North Carolina which Oklahoma cannot match 
—nor latter-day South Carolina either—and that is a crop of 
distinguished personalities, of the stamp of Charles D. Mclver, 
Edwin A. Alderman, and Walter Hines Page. 

What explains this springlike burgeoning of North Carolina's 
life while the life of her neighbours still droops in ‘the sear, the 
yellow leaf’?! If we turn for enlightenment to the past, we shall 
find our perplexity momentarily increased when we observe that 
the present situation is the antithesis of the conditions in the Ante- 
Bellum Age, when North Carolina was socially barren while Virginia 
and South Carolina were then bursting with social vitality. 

During the Time-span of about a hundred years that separates 
Robert Lee’s generation from George Washington’s, Virginia and 
South Carolina were the Southern counterparts of a Northern 
‘Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. They were the leading states in 
their half of the Union in wealth and in intellect and in character; 
and their fertility in character—the crop of eminent personalities 
which they continually bred—gave them almost a dominant voice 
in Federal politics. During these same hundred years North 
Carolina was seldom heard of; and the cause of her obscurity was 
not itself obscure. North Carolina was a country with a poor soil 
and with no ports; and she was therefore settled from the land- 
ward side by squatters from Virginia or South Carolina who had 
failed— perhaps through dullness or poverty or lateness of arrival on 
the scene—to ‘make good’ in the first state of their choice. These 
seer in North Carolina were not ‘bad materia’ in themoelvs; 

'st strain amor iem was a. »yterian ‘Scots F 
Sense ud eines staying-power has been demonstrated 
and rewarded in the sequel But, in the first chapter of their 
history in their new North-Carolinian home, this population of 
small farmers—living a hard life in a blind alley—could not vie 
with the Virginian squires or with the South Carolinian planters. 

It will be seen that the ante-bellum contrast between North 
Carolina and her two neighbours was the natural outcome of 
historical and geographical circumstance. It is the post-bellum 
inversion of this natural situation that has to be explained; and, 
here again, the explanation is not to be found in any inborn merits 
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of the community which has achieved an eventual eminence, but 
rather in its freedom from the incubus that has weighed its fallen 
neighbours down. The former exaltation of Virginia and South 
Carolina is the veritable cause of their abasement now. They have 
failed to rise again from their prostration in the Civil War because 
they have never succeeded in forgetting the height from which that 
fearful catastrophe once hurled them, whereas North Carolina, 
who lost so much less because she had so little to lose, has found 
it relatively easy to recover from a slighter shock. ‘For whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 


Eire. 
This hypnotization of a living self by a dead self, which has been 
the effect of ante-bellum upon post-bellum Virginia and South 


Carolina, is also to be seen at work—and this over a far longer 
span of Time-in the history of Ireland ever since that brilliant 
bi 


in-the-pan which we have glanced at, in an earlier part of 
itudy, under the name of the Abortive Far Western Christian 
ition.? 

"One of the most remarkable traits of Gaelic literature is that it deals, 
‘80 to speak, with a continuous historic present. The same life, the same 
parde af thought, appear nthe his cium ain th igh 

t a ago, and a . 
that satisfied him then and forever, and seemed to offer all hat man 
can wring from the World. His literature, therefore, contrasts in a 
soouckable way with hat of vach a cone ts Emgend wine 
ings of every generation mirror some philosophic change. Gaelic litera- 
ture intellectually is a literature of rest, not of change; of intensive 
cultivation, not of experiment,'? 

‘The point that is made in this passage from the pen of an Irish 
student of Irish literature bas also been made independently, with 
a political application, by a contemporary Welsh statesman who 
has been in a position to speak from personal experience. During 
the negotiation of the Anglo-Irish Agreement of 1921 Mr. David 
Lloyd George is reported to have made the remark that ‘in Ireland 
there is no past; it is all present.« And an English friend of the 
writer of this Study, who was constantly travelling to and fro 
between England and Ireland on a private mission of reconciliation. 
during the foregoing months when the warfare between the British. 
Matt it 12, quoted in IV. C (ili) (c) 1, p. 248, above. 
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Government and Sinn Fein was at its height, was once harrowed 
by receiving from Irish informants the report of a particularly 
ghastly atrocity which had been committed upon so-and-so, at 
such-and-such a place, by English hands—only to find that the 
act had not been done the week before by ‘the Black-and-Tans', 
but in the seventeenth century by the soldiers of Cromwell's army. 
When the Englishman's Irish interlocutors perceived and corrected 
his misapprehension, they were benevolently pleased to have re- 
lieved his distress, but intellectually at a loss to understand either 
his peculiar dismay when he supposed that the atrocity had been 
committed since his last visit to the country, or his intense satisfac- 
tion at learning that this particular English disgrace had been 
staining the honour of England for nearly three centuries and not 
just for three weeks or three days. In Irish minds, what Crom- 
well’ soldiers had done vas an integral part of the curent Trish 
case against England, of precisely the same cogency as the thin, 
which were bone done at that moment by ‘the Black and. Tans. 
When ‘the vine of the earth’ was once ‘cast into the great wine- 
press of the wrath of God", the English notion that the vintage 
might perhaps lose its potency with the passage of Time was a 
hard saying for an Irish logician, who would naturally take it for 
granted that wine improved by keeping. On the other hand, for 
the English sympathizer with Ireland's sufferings at England's 
hands it was quite incomprehensible that an atrocity, however 
sensational, which had been committed not much less than three 
hundred years ago, should be retailed to-day with the same lively 
horror and the same indignant zest as if the victim’s shrieks were 
still echoing in the outraged air and his blood still oozing over the 
desecrated ground of the Ireland of 192r- 

This Irish obsession with the Past, which has been the despair 
of English statesmanship, presents a piquant antithesis to the 
psychological plasticity which is the characteristic éthos of those 
‘new countries’ in which the same British statesmanship has 
achieved its signal triumphs. The problem of creating one united 
community out of a conquered autochthonous population and a 
‘garrison’ of new settlers who have been planted on the conquered 
soil by the high hand of the conquering Power has confronted 
British statesmanship in Canada and in South Africa as well as in 
Ireland; and in these overseas dominions of the British Crown the 
problem has been handled with a far greater measure of success. 
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While in Ireland the Catholic descendants of the Gael and the 
Protestant descendants of King James I's and Cromwell’s military 
colonists have behaved towards one another like oil and vinegar in 
a salad or like Orthodox Christian natives and Turkish Muslim 
colonists in Rumelia, the original French habitants in Canada, and 
even the original Dutch boers in South Africa, have brought them- 
selves to co-operate with the interloping English colonists— 
whose presence in the country is a living memorial of an English 
conquest—in the common task of working the political machinery 
of a fully self-governing Union of South Africa and Dominion 
of Canada. On the other hand, in the European homeland of 
our Western Civilization Switzerland is the unique example of 
a successful multi-national state of the latter-day Canadian and 
South African type. The Belgian imitation of Switzerland has 
never achieved the harmony and solidity of its Swiss ensample, 
while in the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy the efforts of Austrian 
statesmanship to make ‘a going concern’ out of a state composed of 
diverse national elements have ended in a still greater failure than 
the corresponding efforts of British statesmanship in Ireland. 

If we turn from the domestic to the foreign aspects of the Haps- 
burg Monarchy’s political problem, we shall be no less forcibly 
struck by the observation that the desperate remedy of cutting 
n Im ale ier cu the la senoaghere bad euacisel ia 
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the Gordian Knot with the sword, to which Austrian statesman- 
ship, in its dealings with Serbia and Montenegro, resorted with 
such fatal rosis in 1914, had been resorted to with impunity by 
British statesmanship aniy fifteen years before, n ite dealings viti 
the Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free State. 

In an age when the political creed of Nationalism was gaining 
ascendancy throughout the Western World, an identical problem 
of unusual difficulty presented itself to British imperialism in 
South Africa and to Austrian imperialism in South-Eastern Europe. 
In both regions the awakening of the local populations to national 
consciousness—and to consequent political aspirations towards 
national unity and independence found one local nationality 
partitioned between a great multi-national empire and two si 
and fragmentary and backward but at the same time independent 
national states; and in both cases these states came to regard it as 
their mission to achieve the unity and independence of the whole 
of their own nation under their own flag, without being deterred 
by the consideration that the fulfilment of this national ambition 
on these lines would involve the disruption of the great multi- 
national empire which now held half their nationals as its more or 
less unwilling subjects. In both cases the threatened empire made 
a series of clumsy, but on the whole well-meaning, efforts to safe- 
guard its own integrity against its puny neighbours’ preposterous 
designs without a breach of the peace or a change in the territorial 
status quo; but in both cases the imperial statesmen rather reluc- 
tantly came to the conclusion, after a time, that the existing parti- 
tion of the recalcitrant nationality was not, afterall, a possible basis 
for a permanent settlement, and that therefore their only practical 
prospect of obtaining a solution that would be satisfactory to them- 
selves lay in taking advantage of their overwhelming superiority 
in military strength in order to unite the recalcitrant nationality 
under the imperial flag by putting a forcible end to their puny 
but aggressive neighbours’ independence. 

When the Hapsburg Government acted on this policy in 1914 
it brought about the exact opposite of the result at which it was 
aiming; for the ultimatum which it addressed to Serbia precipitated 
a general war which did not come to an end until the Hapsburg 
Monarchy itself had been broken in pieces. On the other hand, 
when the British Government applied the self-same policy in deal- 
ing with the Transvaal Republic in 1899, it did successfully achieve 
its aim by making war. The threat of an anti-British coalition of 
Continental European Powers never materialized; there was no in- 
tervention; the South African War was not enlarged, like the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War of 1775-83 or the Austro-Serbian War of 
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1914-18, to the dimensions of a general eng ; and so there. 
was no question of its ending disastrously for Great Britain. The 
two Dutch Republics in South Africa were duly conquered by British 
arms and annexed by the British Crown; and the problem with 
which the British Empire had been faced by the rise of the Afrikan- 
der Dutch national movement was eventually solved by the creation, 
within a British political framework, of a Union of South Africa in 
which the whole of the Afrikander Dutch nation was enabled to 
enjoy its national self-government in a partnership with the English: 
settlers in its midst. This result of cutting the Gordian Knotin the 
loosely woven social fabric of South Africa stands out in extreme 
contrast to the result in South-Eastern Europe, where the indurated 
texture of historic memories turned the edge of the Austrian sword. 
with such disastrous consequences for the Power that had ventured 
todrawit. While Dutch nationalism in South Africa has eventually 
been given satisfaction, at the cost of a minor local war, through a 
moderate and constructive process of political consolidation, Jugo- 
slav nationalism in South-Eastern Europe has only been satisfied 
atthe cost of a world war which has brought in its train the violent 
disruption of the whole previous political régime in that quarter 
of Europe. 

‘The inferiority of the Old World to the New World in psycho- 
logical plasticity can also be illustrated from the histories of certain 
modern international frontiers. From the close of the seventeenth 
century until the end of the Anglo-American War of 1812-15 the 
North American frontier between Canada and the British colonies 
that subsequently became the United States was the theatre of 
quite as incessant and at least as rancorousa warfare as the European 
frontier between France and the German Powers during the same 
period; yet the subsequent histories of these two frontiers have 
been remarkably different. Since the close of the particular Franco- 
German war which had come to an end a few months before 
the British and American Governments made peace on the 24th 
December, 1814, there have been three further fierce and bitter 
Franco-German conflicts; and in the year 1938 the tension on the 
Franco-German frontier was perhaps as great as it had ever been. 
On the other hand, after the conclusion of the Peace of Ghent the 
North American belligerents decided, Red Indian fashion, to ‘bury 
the hatchet’. By common consent the frontier between Canada 
and the United States was then deliberately demilitarized, and the 


? "Tbe Battle of New Orleans was fought on the Sth January, 1815, though peace had. 
been signed at Ghent on the 24th December, 1814. 
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moral, as well as physical, disarmament which was thus achieved 
between the two new nations that were dividing the ownership of 
the North American Continent was not. ested thereafter either 
the growing length of the frontier or by the increasing dispari 
te n tebnees the Ponen ot eer dde o ic To-day, when 
this unfortified frontier stretches over a length of 3,898 miles from. 
Atlantic to Pacific and divides a nation of 1221 millions from one 
of ten millions? which is physically at its gigantic neighbour's 
mercy, the achievement is so familiar a fact in North American 
life that it is simply taken for granted. At the opposite extremity 
of the Americas the unfortied frontier between Canada and 
the United States has its counterpart in the pacifically delimited 
frontier between Chile and Argentina, a Latin-American achieve- 
ment which is commemorated in the statue of the Christ of the 
Andes. It is true that certain parallels to these two American 
frontiers can be found in Europe. For example, the frontier 
between France and Belgium, which probably saw more fighting 
than any other frontier in Western Christendom from the begin- 
ning of the Modern Age down to the Battle of Waterloo, is now 
traversed twice a day by thousands of workmen who have their 
home on one side of the line and earn their living on the other, and 
who ride across on their bicycles without being asked to show a 
passport. This present state of the Franco-Belgian frontier in the 
Reighbourhood of Tourcoing and Roubaix will bear comparison 
satisfactorily with the present state of the Canadian-United States 
frontier in the neighbourhood of Buffalo or Detroit. Unhappily, 
however, the Franco-Belgian frontier is less characteristic than the 
Franco-German frontier is of the prevailing condition of frontiers 
in twentieth-century Europe. 


The Self-Hypnotization of Narcissus. 

We have now examined five illustrations of the nemesis of 
creativity in the particular form of an idolization of some ephemeral 
self, and, if we pause to take a synoptic retrospective view of our 
field in this survey, we shall perhaps see in a rather new light a 
social phenomenon which has occupied our attention in an earlier 
part of this Study: that is, the tendency for ‘new ground’ to sur- 
pass ‘old ground’ in social fertility? This phenomenon regularly 
reappears in our comparative glances at the Jews and Galilaeans 
and Gentiles in the time of Christ, at Athens and Achaia in the 
third century B.C., at the ci-devant city-state cosmos and Piedmont 
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in the Italian Risorgimento, at South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina after the American Civil War, and finally at Ireland and the 
Overseas Dominions of the British Crown during the hundred 

ending in the year 1938. In every one of these instances 
the ‘new ground —be it Galilee or the lands of the Goyyim, Achaia 
or Piedmont, North Carolina or Canada—duly succeeds in making 
up for the ‘ld ground obstinate stefility by bearing a timely 
harvest; but we can now see that this superior fertility of the ‘new 
ground’ is not invariably or entirely to be accounted for by the 
stimulus that is inherent in the ordeal of breaking virgin soil. 
‘There is a negative as well as a positive reason why. new ground" 
is apt to be fruitful; and this negative reason is its intrinsic free- 
dom from the incubus of ineradicable memories with which ‘old 
ground’ is, not indeed certain, but at any rate extremely likely, 
to be burdened. In fact, we have stumbled upon a psychological 
application of our "law of compensations’. The law proves to 
hold good in the Microcosm as well as in the Macrocosm. It not 
only applies in so far as a challenge is delivered by the physical 
or by the human environment; it continues to apply when the 
field of action is transferred from an outer to an inner world, 
and it can be seen in operation where the challenged individual 
or community or society receives the challenge from its own self. 
In this psychological situation the challenge of ‘new ground’ is 
presented by the novice's own lack of experience and expertise, 
and this challenge carries with it a compensation in the shape 
of an immunity from the sinister spell that ‘cramps the style’ of 
‘the old hand’, The nemesis of the hero who has performed 
some creative achievement in the past is to gaze with Narcissus's 
spell-bound. eyes at a reflexion of his own self which would 
reveal to any seer in his senses the repellent countenance of a 
wrinkled Tithonus? The privilege of the novice is to stumble 
upon a hidden treasure because his feet are not bound to a beaten 
track. 

We can also now see the reason for another social phenomenon 
—the tendency for a creative to degenerate into a merely dominant 
minority—which we have singled out, at an early stage in this 
Study, as a prominent symptom of social breakdown and dis- 
integration.) While a creative individual or minority is certainly 
not predestined to undergo this disastrous change for the worse, 
the creator is at least decidedly pre-disposed in this direction ex 
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298 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
officio creativitatis. "The gift of creativity, which is in origin the 
reward of a successful response to a challenge, becomes in its 
turn, in the act of being conferred, a new and uniquely formidable 
challenge for its devoted recipient. 


The War Cabinet. 
A flagrant example of the metamorphosis of a creative into a 
dominant minority is the moral and intellectual blindness which 
so frequently smites the statesmen of victorious belligerent Powers 
when they come to impose a peace settlement upon their defeated 
adversaries. The war-minister who is an ‘organizer of victory’ 
is a creative genius of a kind. There are creative gifts of a peculiar 
sort which his task demands; and he will not win his way to office 
in war-time, or find himself in the saddle when the is 
signed, unless he happens to possess these peculiar gifts in a high 
degree: the intellectual gift of focussing all his attention upon the 
smallest possible number of clear-cut objectives and obstacles and 
cynosures and bugbears, and the moral gift of an aptitude for 
bold experimentation, rapid improvization, and living from hand 
to mouth in a landscape of short horizons. Just because these 
qualities are barbarous, they are invaluable in war; and accord- 
ingly those statesmen that them will come to the top 
when war breaks out and will develop them further by strenuous 
exercise before the war comes to an end. But, again just because 
they are barbarous, these self-same qualities are fatal disqualifica- 
tions for the task of making peace; for the war-maker’s virtues are - 
the peace-maker's vices, and vice versa. The task of peace-making. 
demands the intellectual gift of seeing all round a problem, leaving 
no element out of account, and estimating all the elements in their 
relative proportions, and the moral gift of an aptitude for cauticus 
Sonservaism, ripe deliberation, taking ong views, and working for 
ven the armistice is signed, statesmen endowed 
with these gifts will no doubt still be in existence; but they will 
certainly not be appointed to be the plenipotentiaries at the peace 
conference; for even if they were in office at the moment when 
war broke out, they will certainly have been deposed and dis- 
credited, long before peace has returned, on account of their un- 
warlike virtues, It is the statesmen who have won the war that will 
inevitably be entrusted by their grateful and admiring constituents 
with the task of making the peace settlement; and since they have 
been chosen for this task by a particularly efficient process of in- 
verse selection, they are almost certain to cancel—and much more 
than cancel—the benefit which they have conferred upon their 
constituents in leading them to victory by capping this victory with 
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a peace settlement that will hang like a mill-stone round the victor's 
necks unto the third and fourth generation, 

The perversity of peace settlements is proverbial; and, in the 
light of the sequel, it is apt to appear so extreme that it becomes 
difficult to believe that it has not been malignantly deliberate. Yet 
as a matter of fact we know, from direct contemporary evidence, 
that the makers of peace settlements are usually well-intentioned. 
‘The evil that they do, which so persistently lives after them, is a 
product, not of a brilliant malignity, but of a deadly blindness; 
and this blindness has overtaken them because the sounding of 
‘cease fire’ has thrown them, in a trice, entirely out of their element. 
The good which they have done as the ‘organizers of victory’ is 
buried in the grave of the war which they have succeeded in bring- 
ing to a victorious conclusion; and the state of mind in which their 
war-time achievement has left them is the worst possible state for 
grappling with the utterly different task which is immediately thrust 
upon their eager hands ex officio. 
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‘This swift metamorphosis of deft winners of victory into clumsy 
makers of peace is a tragedy for all concerned: for the statesmen 
themselves, for their compatriots, for their adversaries, and for the 
whole of the self-lacerated society to which the victors and the 
vanquished alike belong. Andthus the spiritual and material ravages 
which a war inflicts are far from being confined to the period of 
belligerency. The original calamity of a barbarous outbreak of 
violence in a society's life entails the further calamity that the 
vast issues which the war has opened up have all to be disposed. 
of summarily and simultaneously in a peace settlement, instead of 
being grappled with one by one and settled in the fullness of Time. 
Bs bypothe a peace settlement is an almost superhumanly difi- 
cult task; the chances of success are slight, even if the business is 
laced in the ablest hands that can be found; and the penalties of 
failure are heavy. In such a pass as this the chances of success 
are diminished almost to vanisLing-peintand the peaalis of failure 
are increased almost to infinity when this business of making the 
peace settlement is actually placed in hands peculiarly unfitted for 
it by being entrusted to the statesmen who have won the foregoing 
war. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the peace- 
‘aking of the war-winners is the worst of all the calamitica that 
War inflicts on those who perpetrate it. 


The Religion of Humanity. 

In all the instances of idolization which we have examined 
in this chapter so far, the idol on to which the adulation of an 
ephemeral self has been projected has been fashioned out of some 
fraction of Mankind: a camarilla or a community or a race. We 
have still to consider the case in which the self is idolized in the 
shape of Humanity at large with a capital ‘H’. 

‘his idolatrous worship of Leviathan has been advocated in all 
seriousness by one of our modern Western philosophers," Auguste 
Comte (vivebat A.D. 1798-1857). 

"The whole of Positive conceptions [is condensed in] the one single 
idea of an immense and eternal Being, Humanity. .. . Around this real 
Great Being, the prime mover of each existence, individual or collective, 
ur affections centre, by as spontaneous an impulse as do our thought 
and our actions... . The growing struggle of Humanity against the sum 
of the necessities under which it exists" offers the heart no less than the 
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intellect a better object of contemplation than the necessarily capricious 
omnipotence of its theological predecessor", ... Humanity definitely 
substitutes Herself for God, without ever rovisional ser- 
Sie We adore Her not as the older god, to implement Hr, bat 
in order to serve Her better by bettering ourselves.” 

Comte dreamed of embodying his ‘Religion of Humanity’ in the 
institution of a universal church; but this dream has not yet come 
true ‘in real life’. ‘Though the atheist French philosopher did his 
best to animate a lay-figure by dressing it out in garments—at once 
venerable and familiar—which he ostentatiously plucked from the 
ring body ofthe Catholic Church he has not gained cheadvantage 
that he expected from his cold-bloodedly pedantic resort to the 
strategy of Archaism;* and in our day, when nearly a hundred 

have passed since the font of the Positivist Prophet, Positiv- 
ism nowhere survives as a church with a corporate life and a regular. 
order of public worship, except in England, where it has merely 
added one more to an already long muster-roll of insular sects, and 
in Brazil." It is true that a far wider, as well as more rapid, success 
has been achieved in our time by ayounger and grimmer worship of 
Humanity which is part and parcel of the creed of Communism.’ 
‘The Communist dogmatically and fanatically rules out a belief in 
the existence of God which the Positivist merely discards as super- 
fluous, Yet while there is no doubt at all about the sincerity of the 
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Communist's rejection of the worship of anything superhuman or 
divine, there is a distinct and increasing doubt about the constancy 
of his allegiance to an all-embracing Humanity. At any rate in the 
Soviet Union, where Communism is to-day the established idéologie 
d'état, there has been showing itself, under the Stalinian régime, a 
strongly pronounced tendency to withdraw allegiance from Human. 
ity at large in order to concentrate it upon that fraction of the living 
generation of Mankind that is at present penned within the frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R.! In other words, Soviet Communism seems at this 
moment to be changing under our eyes from a worship of Humanity 
into the worship of a tribal divinity of the type of Athene Polias 
or the Lion of Saint Mark or Kathleen na Hooliban or Britanni 
And this change suggests that Russian Communism, like British 
Positivism, may be destined to contract to the dimensions of a 
sect instead of realizing the dream of its founder by grow- 

"Abo thee apparently ux 
o these apparently unpromising prospects of both Russian 
‘Communism and po Positivism rein their turn a set- 
back to the worship of the Self in the shape of Humanity at large? 
"This does not necessarily follow; for, while Comte's dream may 
not yet have been translated into reality, it is nevertheless still in 

e air. 


‘When a worship of the Sefis thus projected on to a human hive 


or columbarium that has room in it for every human being—dead, 
living, and unborn—and leaves none but God out in the cold, does 
the Self cease to be ephemeral and the worship cease to be idola- 
trous? This question will be answered in the affirmative not only 
by Communists and Positivists but also by the more numerous 
adherents of a vaguer, yet perhaps just on that account more 
representative, school of humanist thinkers and humanitarian men 
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of action whose outlook has become the dominant Weltanschauung 
of our Western Society in its Modern Age." 

Is this answer the last word? The self-worshipper who has 
given expression to his heart's desire by substituting an image of 
Humanity for the presence of a Living God in his panorama of the 
Universe. can no doubt proclaim 

Iam monarch of all I survey; 

‘My right there is none to dispute. 
But is there no bitterness in the boast which Cowper has placed in 
the mouth of Alexander Selkirk? Is not this monarch a castaway? 
‘And must he not pay for his undisputed dominion by living in a 
spiritual solitude which is an abomination of desolation? 

“Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools and changed 


the glory of the uncorruptible God into an inip neh iian eiie 
tible Man . . . because that, when they knew they glorified hir not 
as God, neither were thankful, but vain in imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened.’ 

(8) The Idolization of an Ephemeral Institution. 

The Hellenic City-State. 

The nemesis of creativity which we have just been studying 
in the form of an idolization of an ephemeral self may also take 
ihe form of an idolatrous worship of some ephemeral institution 
ortechnique. Manifestly these idols are of different orders of mag- 
nitude in the human hierarchy; for institutions and techniques 
are no more than the debris of acts of which some human self has 
been the author. Yet there is also a divine economy in which 
these human selves and techniques and institutions are, all alike, 
created things and are therefore, all alike, unworthy and unfit 
to be made recipients of a worship that is due to none but their 
Creator; and a moral and intellectual aberration which thus re- 
mains in essence the same is not made any less deadly by being 
indulged in on a narrower human range? The extreme deadli- 

1 At the moment when he was puting these words on paper, the writer of this Study 
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ness of an infatuation with some past institutional or technical 
achievement has come under our observation, at an earlier point 
in this Study, in our survey of the arrested civilizations.* The effect 
of idolizing an institution is exemplified in the arrests of the Otto- 
man Society's growth under the incubus of the Pádishàh's Slave- 
‘Household and of the Spartan Society’s under the incubus of the 
Lycurgean agégé; the c 

in the fates of the Nomads and the Esquimaux and the Polynesians. 


tion of the Sovereign City-State. 

In examining the part played by this particular act of idolatry 
in the breakdown and disintegration of the Hellenic Society, we 
have to distinguish between two different situations in which the 
idol of the Sovereign City-State stood as a stumbling-block in the 
way of the solution of a social problem, 

he earlier, and graver, of the two problems was the challen, 

of being called upon to establish some kind of political world 
order as a framework for an oecumenical economic system which 
had become one of the necessities of Hellenic life. This challenge 
was presented by the impact on Hellenic international politics of 
the Solonian economic revolution; for Solon at Athens, and the 
statesmen who were his contemporaries and counterparts at Aegina 
and Miletus and elsewhere, had solved the Malthusin problem, by 
which the Hellenic Society had previously been beset, at the price 
of abandoning the ancient city-state self-sufficiency in economic 
activities; and in a society whose life had thus become oecu- 
menical—perforce and once for all—on the economic plane, the 
ancient political luxury of City-State Sovereignty could no longer 
be indulged in with impunity. We have seen already how the 
new necessity of transcending this City-State Sovereignty became 
urgent in the Hellenic World in the fifth century before Christ, 
and how an Athenian failure to make satisfactory provision for i 
involved the whole Hellenic Society in the breakdown of 43: B.c.2 
This problem of establishing a world order was the crucial challenge 
in Hellenic history;? and it inexorably persisted in confronting 
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Hellenic statesmen down to the end of the story; but, while this 
inescapable and fundamental problem stil remained unsolved, a 
secondary problem, which was of the Hellenic dominant minority's 
‘own seeking, came treading upon its heels when Hellenic history 
over from its second chapter into a third towards the turn 

of the fourth and third centuries 2.c. 

The chief outward and visible sign of this transition, as we have 
already observed," was a sudden great increase in the material scale 
of Hellenic life. A hitherto maritinie world which had been con- 
fined to the coasts of the Mediterranean Basin from Cyrene and 
‘Trebizond to Marseilles, now expanded overland in Asia from the 
Dardanelles to India and in Europe from Olympus and the Appen- 
nines to the Danube and the Rhine. In a society which had swollen 
to these material dimensions without having solved the spiri 
problem of creating law and order between the states into which 
it was articulated, the Sovereign City-State was so utterly dwarfed 
that it was no longer a practicable unit of political life. And this 
incidental political consequence of an increase in material scale was 
in itself by no means a misfortune for Hellenism in an age in which 
the always doubtful blessing of City-State Sovereignty had turned 
into an unmistakable curse. So far from that, the passing of this 
traditional Hellenic form of Parochial Sovereignty might have been 
taken as a heaven-sent opportunity for shaking off the incubus of 
Parochial Sovereignty altogether. And this chance of respondi; 
successfully at the eleventh hour to a challenge which was big wi 
the Hellenic Society's fate might perhaps not have been missed if 
Alexander had lived to join forces with Zeno and Epicurus. Under 
those joint auspices the Hellenes might have succeeded in stepping 
straight out of the City-State into the Cosmopolis; and in that 
event the Hellenic Civilization might have been able to take on a 
new lease of creative life. But Alexander's premature death left the 
Hellenic World at the mercy of his successors; and these adven- 
turers saw their interest, not in abolishing Parochial Sovereignty, 
but in preserving it for their own benefit. ‘The personal ambition 
Sead matr heage and th oly purpose for wich they Enc 
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306 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
Keep up the institution of Parochial Sovereignty as a going con- 
cern in the new era of Hellenic history which Alexander had lived 
to inaugurate. But on the new materal scale of Hellenic life pot 
Alexandrum Parochial Sovereignty could only be salvaged on one 
condition. The traditional sovereignty of the single city-state must 
be transcended in order to make way—not, after all, for the estab- 
lishment of an oecumenical world order, but for the forging of 
new-fangled parochial states ofa supra-citj-atate calibre. This was 
the secondary problem which the fourth-century expansion of the 
Hellenic World brought in its train; and it is one of the ironies of 
Hellenic history that a problem which would have been better 
left alone should have been successfully solved by statesmen who 
Bad wantonly rejected chance of responding to an unanswered 
challenge which could not be ignored without inviting disaster. 
‘This untoward success of a perverse feat of statesmanship is at- 
tested by an historical fact which we have already had pecie to 
notice in other contexts.’ In the third century B.c. the new Great 
Powers of supra-city-state calibre which had been built up, since 
Alexander's death, on the periphery of an expanding Hellenic 
‘World were showing their mettle by exerting a formidable pressure 
upon the small states at the centre. 

‘These were the two separate and successive problems with which 
a disintegrating Hellenic Society came to grips in the field of inter- 
national politics, and, in the event, both problems were disposed 
of simultaneously by receiving a single solution which was at the 
same time a supreme calamity. As the result of a series of 'knock- 
out blows’ which Rome delivered, between 220 and 168 B.C., to all 
the other brand-new Great Powers of the day, the number of 
sovereign states in the Hellenic World was abruptly reduced from 
the plural to the singular. The sole surviving Roman Power then 
embraced the entire Hellenic World in its own dominions; and 
the establishment of this oecumenical Roman Empire solved the 
problem of establishing a world order—the crucial challenge that 
Hellenic statesmanship had hitherto left unanswered—by abolish- 
ing Parochial Sovereignty altogether and thereby putting an end 
to any such thing as international relations in the interior of the 
Hellenic World. ‘This Roman response to a challenge that had 
defeated Periclean Athens was as crude as it was drastic, and as 
drastic asit was belated. Yet, belated and drastic and crude though 
it might be, it was still a response of a sort; and the point of interest 
for our present purpose is that both this ultimate Roman response 
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and all the preliminary contributions towards the making of it 
were the work of members of the Hellenic Society who were not 
completely infatuated with the idol of City-State Sovereignty. 

‘The very structural principle of the Roman State— the constitu- 
tional device which alone made it possible for Rome to grow from 
a city-state into an oecumenical commonwealth—was somethi 
which was quite incompatible with an idolization of City-State 
Sovereignty à outrance; for this cardinal constitutional principle 
was a ‘dual citizenship’; and the psychological basis of this ‘dual 
citizenship’ was a harmonious division of the citizen’s allegiance 
between the local city-state into which he was born like his an- 
cestors before him and a wider polity which embraced a number 
of local city-states within its ambit without grudging them their 
distinct existence in the capacity of municipalities. This creative 
compromise was psychologically possible only in those communities 
in which the idolatrous worship of City-State Sovereignty had not 
acquired a stranglehold over the citizens’ hearts and minds; and 
the importance of this psychological condition becomes apparent 
as soon as we remind ourselves of the actual circumstances in which 
this political invention was gradually evolved in a long historical 
process which the Roman political genius eventually carried to 
completion. 

first recorded experiment in constructing a Hellenic com- 
monwealth on a supra-city-state scale through the device of ‘dual 
citizenship’ is the establishment of the Boeotian Federation after 
the liberation of Boeotia from Athenian domination in 447 B.C. 
In the Boeotia constitution of this date, which has been brought 
to our knowledge by the enterprise of two modern Western archaeo- 
logists,? the division of powers between the Federation and its con- 
stituent city-states is nicely balanced; yet, though Bocotia was the 
jioneer in this process of constitutional evolution, she soon fell 
By the way; for the crux of the problem in Boeotia was the dis- 
proportionate size and strength of Thebes by comparison with any 
other Bocotian city-state; and Boeotian federalism was defeated by 
Theban egoism. ‘The federal constitution of 447 B.C. had been 
framed at a moment when Thebes was temporarily humbled by 
the double disgrace of her ‘Medism’ in 480 s.c. and her defeat by 
Athens in 457; and this favourable situation did not recur when 
the work had to be done all over again after the dissolution of 
the original Bocotian Federation through a Spartan act of tyranny 
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which the Lacedaemonian Government committed on the strength 
of the peace-settlement of 383 B.c. (‘the Peace of Antalcidas’). This 
time, when Boeotia’s former Lacedaemonian allies were playing 
the part of her oppressors, Thebes resumed her normal role in 
Boeotian affairs. In this fourth-century Boeotian struggle against 
Spartan domination Thebes stood out as the Boeotian protagonist. 

critical events of the struggle were the Spartans’ seizure of 
the citadel of Thebes in 382 B.c. and their ejection from it in 378 
and their crushing defeat at Leuctra in 371 by the generalship 
of the Theban commander Epaminondas and the fighting-power 
of the Theban contingent in the Boeotian army. This liberation of 
Boeotia by Theban military prowess put the reconstruction of the 
Bocotian Federation into the hands of Theban statesmen; and 
Theban statesmanship at once succumbed to the temptation of 
attempting to swallow the Federation up into a unitary Theban 
state, in which Thebes would become in Boeotia what Athens was 
in Attica, while Thespiae and Tanagra and Orchomenos would be 
reduced to the political nonentity of an Eleusis or a Marathon. 
‘This fourth-century Theban policy of Gleichschaltung was inimical 
to the progress of federalism in Boeotia; and though the Boeotian 
Federation—profiting, perhaps, by the blows which Thebes re- 
ceived at Macedonian hands in 338 and 334 .c.— protracted its 
existence until it was finally dissolved by the Romans in 146 B.C., 
it missed its ‘manifest destiny’ of becoming ‘the Education of 
Hellas’ in the art of ‘dual citizenship’ 

This destiny, which was brought within the Boeotians’ grasp 
by the intervention of Sparta—the first time as a friend and the 
second time as a foe—on the two occasions above mentioned, was 
snatched out of the Chalcidians’ hands by another act of inter- 
vention on the part of the same Power; The short political life 
of half a century (circa 432-378 B.C.) which the Chalcidian Federal 
Commonwealth enjoyed before the Spartans dissolved it in 378 
B.C. is of historical interest, not because of any positive effects 
which it can be seen to have had upon the subsequent course of 
Hellenic history, but because the Chalcidian constitution was a 
close anticipation of the Roman. The new feature in both the 
Chalcidian and the Roman Commonwealth was that the compre- 
hensive body politic, as well as each of its constituent parts, was a 
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city-state, In the third century 
burst of experimentation in supra-city-state political constructi 
all over the Hellenic World, the its at the centre, in 
Greece, were reversions to the older. type, in which the 
constituent parts were city-states but the comprehensive body 
politic was a national community. This was the essential structure 
of both the Aetolian and the Achaean Confederacy—though they 
both took an important step in advance of the Boeotian Federation 
in incorporating a number of city-states which were outside the 
pale of the original Aetolian or Achaean national patrimony. These 
third-century experiments at the centre of the Hellenic World 
were evoked, however, as we have seen,? by pressure from a ring 
of titanic Powers which had already arisen on the periphery; and 
while some of these, like Ptolemaic Egypt and, in a looser way, 
Antigonid Macedonia, were unitary monarchies, the majority were 
akin to the two new commonwealths in Greece in being con- 
structed on the federal principle out of an agglomeration of con- 
stituent city-states. In these third-century Hellenic federal states 
of the outer circle there were several variations from the Boeotian 
archetype. 

‘The Carthaginian Power was based on the sheer dominion of a 
single sovereign city-state over a number of subject communities— 
an empire of the same kind as that which fifth-century Athens 
tried, and failed, to make out of the Delian League, and that which 
modern Venice succeeded in establishing for herself on the Italian 
mainland. ‘The Roman constitution was a system of ‘dual citizen- 
ship’, on the Chalcidian pattém already described, in which the 
comprehensive body politic was a city-state as well as each of the 
constituent parts. ‘The far-flung Seleucid Empire stretched across 
South-Western Asia, from the Dardanelles to the Iranian Plateau, 
like a rope of pearls in which each pearl was a city-state, while the 
thread on which all the pearls were strung was a divine kingship 
vested in the Seleucid Dynasty. With the single exception of the 
Roman Commonwealth itself, all the third-century experiments 
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in political construction on a supra-city-state scale were brought 
to an abrupt and violent end by Roman 'knock-out blows'; but 
the statesmanship of the victors made use of the political inventions. 
of the Powers annihilated by Roman arms in order to transform 
the Roman Commonwealth into a Hellenic universal state. In the 
political architecture of the Augustan Empire the original Roman 
and Chalcidian—device of city-states within a city-state was 
still the main principle of construction; but in so vast a material 
extension of the building the architect found it vise to supplement 
the liberal principle of ‘dual citizenship’ with an effectively tyra 

nical impedalia of the Carthaginian order, and to brace the whole 
edifice together with the Seleucid bond of a divine kingship.* 

If we now glance back at the successive theatres of the cumu- 
lative political experiment which reached its term in this Roman 
culmination, we shall observe one common feature, ‘They were 
all places in which the subordination of City-State Sovereignty 
to the requirements of a political structure on a larger scale was 
psychologically possible, because they were all places in which 
the idolization of City-State Sovereignty had not won a complete 
ascendency. pp cda of the supra create conemoneslta in 
which the experiment was tried in each of its successive stages will 
be found to have lain on the outer edge of the Hellenic city-state 
cosmos of the day, and most of them actually bestrode the border- 
line between this city-state cosmos, which was the brilliant heart 
of the Hellenic World, and its pre-city-state penumbra. 

ia, close to the heart though it lay, was still, in the fifth 
century B.c., sufficiently near to the edge (being next door to the 
old-fashioned countries of Phocis and Locris) to have retained a 
certain sense of its ancient national unity; and this remnant of 
Bocotian solidarity was a counterweight to the particularism of the 
self-conscious city-states—a large self-conscious Thebes or a small 
self-conscious Plataea—into which the country had come to be 
articulated. Fourth-century Olynthus and Rome both stood at 
points on the border-line between the city-state cosmos and its 
penumbra where the transition was more abrupt and the contrast 
sharper; and in the third century 2.c. the Roman Commonwealth 
in Italy, the Seleucid Empire in Asia, and the Aetolian and Achaean 
Confederacies in Greece all alike displayed the common structural 
feature of uniting city-states with pre-civic communities in a » 
polity. Aetolia contained ancient city-states like Pleuron and 
fon, as well as "un-eynoecized" cantons like Eurytania, within is 
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own original national limits; and, in expanding, the Aetolian Con- 
federacy incorporated foreign cantons like Aeniania, as well as 
foreign city-states like Naupactus, Achaia, where the balance of 
feeling between national solidarity and city-state particularism was 
perhaps about the same in the third century as it had been in 
Boeotia in the fifth, now reinforced the pre-civic element in her 
body politic by incorporating the foreign territory of South-West 
Arcadia, an exceptional patch of Peloponnesian ground which had 
gone on living under a pre-civic dispensation until the foundation 
of Megalopolis in 370 3.c. Rome had incorporated the foreign 
cantons of the Sabina as well as the foreign city-states in Campania. 
The Seleucid Monarchy had united a number of ancient Greek city- 
states on the sea-board of Anatolia with a number of ci-devant 
provinces of the defunct Achaemenian Empire, 

If we now look closer, we shall observe that in each of these 
composite commonwealths the itories in which some kind of 
pre-civic dispensation was still a living fact, or at any rate a recent 
memory, were the main scenes of creative political activity. In the 
Achaean Confederacy, for instance, it was a school of Megalo- 
politan statesmen that were the best inspired exponents of the 
Achaean idea;? and, when we examine Roman Italy and Seleucid 
Asia, we find that a majority of the constituent city-states were not 
merely recent foundations, like Megalopolis in the Peloponnese, 
but were actually younger than the comprehensive body politic in 
which they were embraced. 

‘The characteristic means by which the Roman Commonwealth 
and the Seleucid Monarchy acquired the constituent city-states 
out of which they fashioned their political fabric was not by the 
incorporation of existing city-states which had once been sovereign 
and would therefore still be self-conscious; it was rather by the 
creation of new city-states on politically virgin soil which had pre- 
viously lain outside the borders of the Hellenic city-state cosmos. 
In both Roman Italy and Seleucid Asia these new city-states were 
groeruted in a variety of ways. In some cases, as in the coloniae 

tinae and the coloniae civium Romanorum, or in the Asiatic 
colonies of Greck military veterans which were planted by the 
Seleucidae,? the nucleus of the new civic foundation was created 
by the physical introduction of new settlers who brought the city- 
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state tradition with them from their previous homes as part of their 
social heritage. In other cases the new foundation was called into 
existence by the ‘synoecism’ and ‘civilization’ (in the literal sense) 
of the indigenous population, as when the Seleucidae created a new 
city-state out of the domain of some Anatolian or Syrian divinity,* 
or when the Romans organized a Sabine canton into a praefectura, 
or a Picentine village into a forum or conciliabulum. The most 
usual method, perhaps, was some combination of conversion with 
colonization. But, in whichever of these ways any given Roman or 
Seleucid foundation was started on its career, its citizens could 
scarcely help taking for granted the supremacy of the Power by 
whose fiat, and on whose territory, their city had been founded. 
Often, indeed, they were reminded of the parent Power's patria 
potestas by the very mintage of their city's name, when this re- 
corded the creative act of some Seleucid sovereign, like Seleucia 
or Apamea,? or of some Roman magistrate, like Forum Sempronii 
or Forum Aj * 

Any citizen of an eponymously named city who might be tempted, 
out of affectation or snolibery to idolize his Antioch or his [ie 
Livii as an Athenian idolized Athens or a Praenestine Praeneste, 
would necessarily be reminded, in the act, that ‘it is he that hath 
made us and not we ourselves’ and would probably be pulled u 
short, by an inward sense of incongruity, before going the leng 
of making any outward gesture of insubordination that would 
demand the intervention of Roman praetor or Seleucid prince.+ 
The normal psychological attitude of the citizens of such city- 
states towards their sovereign the God Antiochus or the Dea Roma 
would be the feeling that they were this sovereign’s ‘people and 
the sheep of his pasture’. Manifestly, a local community which 
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felt like this would be socially plastic and politically malleable; 
and the triumphs of Roman and Seleucid political construcuon 
were achieved with materials of this kind, just as the triumphs of 
British political construction have been achieved with dominions 
of the Crown in ‘new countries’. 

Any candid Englishman will confess that the British Common- 
wealth of Nations could never have been built up by English states- 
manship if the materials with which it had to work had been all 
Irelands, with no Canadas or Australias, On this analogy we may 
reasonably say—without any slighting reflexion upon the Roman 
or the Seleucid political genius—that Roman Italy could never have 
been built out of constituent city-states that were all Capuas, with 
no Aesernias or Venusias, nor Seleucid Asia out of city-states that 
were all Smyrnas and Lampsacuses, with no Laodiceas or Antiochs. 
Even as it was, Capua nearly brought the Roman Commonwealth 
to grief, when the structure of this Roman building was subjected 
to the supreme test of the Hannibalic War, by seceding on her own 
account and thereby setting an example which was afterwards 
followed by Tarentum and other ci sovereign city-states 
which had latterly been incorporated into the Roman body politic. 
And the demoralization spread so far that a moment came when 
twelve Latin colonies actually declined to continue their support 
of the Roman Government in the prosecution of the war by making 
any further contributions of men or money. As for the Seleucid 
Empire, its collision with Rome in the war of 192-188 B.C. caused 
the immediate loss of the Seleucid possessions north-west of 
‘Taurus and was the beginning of the end of the Seleucid Power. 
And the occasion, if not the cause, of this disastrous encounter 
was an appeal which was addressed to the Roman Government in 
193 B.c. by Lampsacus, Smyrna, and other historic Greek city-states 
on the western seaboard of Asia Minor? whose citizens could not 
forget the City-State Sovereignty which their forebears had lost 
some four hundred years before, nor reconcile themselves to a 

suzerainty which the modern Seleucids had inherited from the 
ancient Mermnad Kings of Lydia through the long chain of a 
successive Achaemenian and Athenian and Spartan and restored 
‘Achaemenian overlordship. These ci-devant sovereign Asiatic city- 
states in the Seleucid Empire had no sooner heard the news that 
the Romans had restored their sovereignty to the European Greek 
city-states which had previously been subject to the Kingdom of 
jint see IV. e i) (o a (6) io the present volume, pp. aga-6, as well as 
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Macedon! than they set their hearts upon obtaining the same boon 
for themselves from the same puissant Roman hands. They did 
mot pause to consider that there could be little guarantee of 
genuineness or permanency for a sovereignty that was recaptured 
by a bevy of city-states at the price of overthrowing the general 
Balance of Power through the humiliation of two Great Powers 
and the aggrandizement of one. The idolization of a long-lost 
status obsessed their minds and determined their policy; and so 
they played into the Romans’ hands. For the destruction of the 
Seleucid Power carried Rome a long stage farther towards that 
universal dominion over the Hellen World in which all other 
sovereignties but hers were ultimately swallowed up. 

Thus, in the fatally long-drawn-out effort to transcend the insti- 
tution of Parochial City-State Sovereignty—an effort which began 
with a tragically swift Athenian failure in the fifth century p.c. and 
ended no less than four hundred years later with a tragically belated 
Roman euccess—the historic sovereign city-states of Hellas played, 
from first to last, a role which was either negatively unconstructive 
or else positively mischievous. The appeal of Lampsacus and 
Smyrna to Rome in 193 8.., which brought the Seleucid Empire 
to the ground, was inspired by the same perverse spirit that had 
once led the allies of Athens in the Delian League to rebel against 
their treaty obligations, and led Athens to transform the 
League into an Athenian tyranny; and the aberration of inward 
thought and feeling which was responsible for this perversity in 
outward behaviour was a stiff-necked persistence in idolizing the 
institution of City-State Sovereignty in an age when this institu- 
tion had become inimical instead of serviceable to the life of the 
Hellenic Society. When this idolatry captivated and paralysed the 
ancient and famous communities which were the original sources 
of Hellenic light and leadership, the work of political construction, 
which had to be performed by somebody, was carried out crudely 
and painfully and slowly by communities which had been ling in 
obscurity, in the penumbra, in the age when an Athens and a 

Corinth and a Chalcis and a Miletus had been the brilliant lumin- 
aries of the Hellenic firmament. And at the culmination and close 
of the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’, when this long labour and 
travail was on the eve of bearing a tardy and savourless fruit, a 
sudden view of four once magnificent Greek cities lying derelict 
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within sight of each other, with their brilliance quite extinct, made 
an overwhelming impression on an experienced Roman statesman 
of the day. 

“On the voyag age home from Asia, when my ship was making for Me 
from Aegina, | began to take my heir regions fund aliut. 
Behind me was Aegina, end of me Megara to the rig rhe of me Peirieus, 
to the left of me Corinth; nd al hone er have had ce their floruit—only 
to lie now prostrate and ruinous for all eyes to see. I began to think to 

: “How monstrous it is for little creatures like ourselves, whose 
natural term of life is of the shortest, to grow indignant if any of us 
passes away or has his life taken from him, when the dead bodies of all 
these cities pat pec eee eei d Servius, pull yourself. 
together and remember that you have been born a son of man,” ”! 

In our own Western World in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era a similar train of thought might have arisen in the 
mind of any philosophic French or English traveller on ‘the grand 
tour when he had his firat sight of the spires of Bruges and Ghent 
or the towers of Sienna or the domes of Florence and Venice; for 
these cenotaphs of departed glories testified in that age, like the 
monuments of Corinth and Athens eighteen centuries earlier, to the 
deadliness of the idolatrous worship of the sovereignty of a city-state. 
In our Western World, it is true, the failure of the historic medieval 
city-states of Italy and Flanders to rise to the occasion, when they 
were called upon to face the extreme ordeal of transcending them- 
selves, did not bring about the breakdown and disintegration of the 
whole society of which those city-states were members. As we have 
noticed in an earlier part of this Study,? the Italian and Flemish 
failure was retrieved, and the situation provisionally saved, by a 
‘clean cut’ with the political tradition of the medieval Western 
city-state cosmos, The modern school of Western political archi- 
tecture dispensed with the institution of the city-state altogether, 
adopted the Transalpine kingdom-state as the standard basis for 
a new political structure, and managed to combine the old Trans- 
alpine scale with the new Italian efficiency by a creative adaptation 

of the Transalpine feudal institution of Parliament. This 
solution of the political problem of the age was the main lise of 
Western political development in the third chapter of our Western 
history; but, side by side with this new-fangled English work of 
political creation, there was a simultaneous attempt to solve the 
same problem of creating an efficient body politic on the supra- 
civic scale without renouncing the use of city-states as elements in 
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316 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
the new structure. This was the experiment which was tried in 
Switzerland and in the Northern Netherlands; and although it has 
importance than the contemporary constitu- 

gland, this Swiss and Dutch experiment 


ing materials; and it is profoundly interesting to observe how far 
the parallel extends, 

We observe, for example, that the Swiss and Dutch experiments 
weze not made oa the historic eol of Lombardy and Flanders, 
which was cumbered with the rubbish of obsolete institutions and 
with the weeds of ineradicable memories; they were made on 
adjoining ground, in the former penumbra of the medieval Western. 
city-state cosmos, where the city-state was neither an unknown 
institution nor yet an object of idolatrous worship, and where it was. 
therefore not intractable in the hands of a political architect who 
wished to try the experiment of using a traditionally sovereign type 
of polity as a modest brick in a larger and more ambitious political 
building. We also observe that, in the architecture of both the 
Swiss and the Dutch federal commonwealth, there was a valuable 
diversity of type among the constituent parts out of which the 
whole was constructed. While some of these parts were actual 
city-states, like Berne and Zürich and Basel and Utrecht, and others 
were clusters of city-states, like Holland and Seeland, there were 
also Swiss cantons like the original Forest Cantons or the Graubün- 
den, and Dutch provinces like Friesland or Geldern, which, like 
the duchy of Cleve and the counties of Mark and Burgundy! and 
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the Tyrol, were relics of a pre-civic dispensation in Transalpine 
Europe. ‘These features in the location, composition, and structure 
of the Swiss and Dutch commonwealths all have their counter- 
parts in the sketch of the Aetolian and Achaean confederacies that 
we have given above. 

‘These Swiss and Dutch experiments in political construction 
have played their part, side by side with English work, in saving 
the modern Western World from being ruined by a Florentine or 
Venetian idolatry of the medieval Western city-state. Yet, if we 
have thus succeeded, in the third chapter of our Western history, 
in avoiding the fatal false step into which our ‘philosophical con- 
temporaries’t in the Hellenic World slipped in the corresponding 
chapter of their history, this provisional avoidance of political ship- 
wreck does not warrant us in ‘resting oa our oars’ in a day-dream 
of self-congratulation over a fancied superiority. If we are tempted 
to regard ourselves as the Hellenes’ superiors in the game of 
pi ical construction because we have managed to beat their score 

le point, we shall do well to remind ourselves of the 
Hellenic wisdom which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Solon 
‘In order to appraise any phenomenon, the attention must be 
directed upon the circumstances in which it meets its end. To 
many people God has given a glimpse of happiness in order to 
destroy them root and branch.’ Like the Lydian king to whom 
Solon’s observations were addressed, the Hellenic Society has long 
‘since met its end, and that end has been tragically disastrous. Yet, 
in finishing their game in defeat, the Hellenes have at any rate 
gained the negative advantage that they can no longer take any 
more false oe For them the whole 
game is over, for good and for ill, while for us, whose civilization 
is still ‘a going concern’, the crucial part of this game is probably 
still to play. Suppose that we were to lose the next point, and 
after that to go on losing till the end of the set and the match, then 
the single point to the good, on which our present pretensions to 
superiority rest, would soon be lost sight of by thie spectators of 
the tournament, and we should be bracketed thenceforth with our 
Hellenic rivals in the broad and simple category of losers. 
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This general consideration should move us to take stock of our 
own position to-day, and to ask ourselves in what sense and to 
what extent we have really done better than our Hellenic fellow 
wanderers in the wilderness. Let us grant that we have been rather 
moresuccessful in findinga satisfactory political responseto thechal- 
lenge of a sudden large increase in the material scale of our social 
life. Our Western response to this challenge has been to replace 
the medieval Sovereign City-State, on the pattern of Florence or 
Nürnberg, by the modern Sovereign National State, on the pattern. 
of France or Great Britain, as the standard sovereign unit in our 
political system; and this imposing work of political reconstruction, 
‘which is now an accomplished fact, does, no doubt, compare advan- 
tageously with the abortive Hellenic efforts to replace a sovereign 
Athens or a sovereign Tarentum by building up an Aetolian or 
Achacan Confederacy or a Seleucid Asia or a Roman Italy. But 
is this judgement the last word? Can we pronounce, with any 
assurance, that the bold and varied Hellenic experiments of the 
third century 1.c. would not ultimately have resulted in successes. 
comparable to ours if this Hellenic experimentation had not been 
prematurely cut short by Roman ‘knock-out blows’? And, when 

quire how these ‘knock-out blows’ came to be delivered at 

this critical moment of Hellenic history, can we pronounce, again, 
that we ourselves are immune from the possibility of a correspond- 
ing disaster in our own world at the present day? As soon as we 
put the question, we are aware that the answer is not, this time, in 
our favour; for a ‘knock-out blow’ which will unify our world by 
force, and at the same time ruin our civilization, in the Roman 
manner, is a catastrophe of which we now live in daily dread. As 
we tremble at this menace which darkens our sky, we long in vain 
for the assurance with which one Jewish observer was able to con- 
front the vast calamities of the second century B.C. 

“Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day; 

"Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday. 
jousand shall fall at oh side, and ten thousand at thy right hand, 
but it shall not come nigh thee. 
The verse that expresses what we actually fel is: 

‘Tam aflicted and ready to die from my youth up; while I suffer thy 
terrors I am distracted. 
And these terrors beset us because, so far, we have failed, as utterly 
as the Hellenes failed, to solve the political problem which i 
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crucial for our destinies, as it was for theirs—the problem of estab- 
lishing a political world order. 

If we ask ourselves, last of all, why it is that this vital and ever 
more importunate problem continues to baffle us, we shall find 
that our reading of Hellenic history supplies us with a key to the 
riddle. We have seen that the Hellenic Society brought itself to 
ruin by an inveterate idolization of City-State Sovereignty; and a 
similar infatuation with the sovereignty of national states is the 
corresponding aberration that threatens now to bring our ruin upon 
us! These Western and Hellenic political idolatries are alike de- 
structive, and this through a fundamental vice which is common 
to them both. They both substitute a part for the whole as the 
object of devotion; for, however much the national state and the 
city-state and the federal commonwealth of city-states or nations 
may differ from one [og m and constitution and structure, 

are in being polities parochial species, mere 
Ballons or articlstins of e sciety witha hie and foc ich 
the exit and to which they ove thei beng Without transcend 
ing the soverei sud ial states, it is not possible to 
Salis oecumsenical law and order; and, o long 20 ths problem 
remains unsolved, the difficulty of solving it and the penalty of fail- 
ing are merely increased by enlarging the unit-size of the parochial 
sovereign body politic from the dimensions of a Plataea to those of 
a Seleucid Empire, or from the dimensions of a San Marino to 
those of a British Commonwealth. 

‘This challenge of the conflict between Parochial Sovereignty 
and world order confronts our world to-day as it confronted the 
Hellenic World from the fifth to the last century B.C. Are we going 
to rise to it, or are we, too, going to succumb? The answer to that 
question still lies to-day ‘on the knees of the Gods’ —or, more truly, 
in the hands of ourselves and our children. With what measure 
of success or failure we shall handle our destiny we canno: yet 

hesy; but there are perhaps two things to be said about 

Hellenic parallel On the one band the fact that the Hellenic 
Society was worsted by this does not establish any pre- 
sumption about our future Western fortunes, either one way or the. 
other; the ordeal has no uniform or predestined outcome; the issue 
ies with us. On the other hand there is a not unimportant point on 
which the Hellenic parallel does, perhaps, afford a valid analogy 
and so supply a basis for a cautious prognostication. 
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On the showing of Hellenic history, we may expect that our 
present Western problem of transcending National Sovereignty will 
receive its solution—in so far as it receives one at all—in some 
place or places where this institution of National Sovereignty has 
not been erected into an object of idolatrous worship. We shall 
not expect to see salvation come from the historic national states 
of Western Europe—a France or a Spain or a Hungary or a Sweden 
—where every political thought and feeling and act is bound up 
with a Parochial Sovereignty which is itself the recognized symbol 
of aglorious national past. Itis notin this Epimethean psychological 
environment that our society can look forward to making the 
necessary discovery of some new form of international association 
which will bring a Parochial Sovereignty under the discipline of a 
higher law and so forestall the otherwise inevitable calamity of its 
annihilation by a ‘knock-out blow’. If this discovery is ever made, 
the laboratory of political experimentation where we may expect 
to see it materialize will be some body politic like the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, which has mated the experience of one 
ancient European national state with the plasticity of a number of 
‘new countries’ overseas; or else it will be some body politic like 
the Soviet Union, which is attempting to organize a number of 
non-Western communities into an entirely new kind of polity on 
the basis of a Western revolutionary idea. In the Soviet Union we 
may pethaps discern the Seleucid Empire of our world, and in the 
British Empire its Roman Commonwealth. Will these and such- 
like bodies politic, on the outskirts of our modern Western cosmos 
of sovereign nations, eventually produce some form of political 
structure that will enable us to give more substance, before it is 
too late, to our inchoate League of Nations? We cannot tell; but 
we can almost feel sure that, if these pioneers fail, the work will 
never be done by the petrified devotees of the idol of National 
Sovereignty. 


The East Roman Empire. 
A classic case of the idolization of an institution bringing a civili- 
zation to grief is the fatal infatuation of Orthodox Christendom 
with a ghost of the Roman Empire, an ancient institution which 
ad fuifilled its historical function, and completed its natural term 
of life, in serving as the ‘apparented’ Hellenic Society's universal 
state.! 
At earlier points in this Study? we have noticed that the Orthodox 
1 See L.C) (2, vol. i pp; 2-3; IV. C (Ii 0) ro, inthe preset volume, pp. 208 
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Christian Civilization broke down in the last quarter of the tenth 
century of our Era. The most prominent outward symptom of the 
‘breakdown was the outbreak of the disastrous Bul; ‘Roman War 
of A.D. 977-1019. This disaster overtook Orthodox Christendom, 
and blighted its growth, barely three hundred years after its first 
‘emergence out of the chaos of the post-Hellenic interregnum; and 
this growth-span is miserably short by comparison with the life- 
history of our Western Christendom—a sister civilization which 
was coeval with Orthodox Christendom in its birth, while its 
growth, for all that we know,! may still be going forward in our 
day, nearly a thousand years after the date at which the growth 
of the twin civilization was unmistakably cut short. 

How are we to account for this striking difference between the 
fortunes of two societies which started life at the same moment and 
in the same circumstances? The actual outcome, as the 
of a thousand years has unfolded it before our eyes to-day, is 
more remarkable considering that it is the exact inverse of what 
would have been prophesied by any intelligent and impartial ob- 
server—an ambassador from Cordova or Baghdad, or a Confucian 
litteratus from Si Ngan—who might have happened to make a com- 
parative study of Orthodox and Western Christendom in A.D. 938. 
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overrun the whole of North-West Africa and the whole of the 
Iberian Peninsula, and to pass the line of the Pyrenees, before they 


met with any effective resistance! Our hypothetical tenth-century 
cheer could have gone on to point out means by whi 
Bir gaceecded in stoping the Arab efcnsive 


»thodox Christendom stop 
st the line of the Taurus and thereby reti possesion of the 
whole of its own Anatolian patrimony, was by rallying and con- 
centrating its own hard-pressed forces through an evocation of 
a ghost of the Roman Empire. The timeliness and effectiveness 
and apparent permanence of this great political achievement’ of 
the Emperor Leo Syrus? would have offered our observer a brilliant 
foil for showing up the blackness of the failure of the correspond- 
ing attempt in the West, when this was made, two generations 


soon belied its early promise, while, inversely, the Western Civiliza- 
tion has so very much more than made up for an unpromising 
start? The explanation lies precisely in the contrast, which we 
have just called to mind, between Charlemagne's failure and Leo's 
success. Though the Carolingian evocation ofa ghost of the Roman 
Empire was no more than a flash in the pan, its brief fame was 
enough to burn up the reserves of energy which the infant Western. 
icy had been accumulating for about a hundred years before 
Charlemagne's accession to power. lemagne expended these 
slender and precious reserves in an unachievably ambitious at- 
tempt, first to unify the Western World by force, and then to en- 
largeits borders by the samemeans. The fratricidal struggle between 
Franks and the Lombards was carried to the extreme con- 
clusion of an outright conquest of one of the two principal surviv- 
ing Western ‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire by the other; 
and this war of aggression beyond the Al was capped by another 
beyond the Rhine—the Thirty Years’ War against the Saxons— 
which was still more exhausting to the official victor. In fact, 
Charlemagne's long series of Pyrthic military victories condemned. 
the infant society, whose resources he was burning up, to a crush- 
ing social defeat; and this defeat is registered in the ensuing social 
calamity of the port Carolingian interregnum’, which lasted from 
the morrow of Charlemagne death until more than half-way 
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through the tenth century, and which was marked by the recur- 
rence, in an acute form, of the grievous social maladies of the fore- 
going interregnum that had followed the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, from which the West had so recently and so painfully 
shaken itself free! If the West managed to survive this second 
time of tribulation, at the price of seeing its growth checked and 
retarded for no longer than 150 years, it had to thank the stars 
that had fought against Charlemagne in their courses. If Charle- 
magne's evocation of a ghost of the Roman Empire had not proved 
a fiasco, the infant Western Civilization on whose shoulders he 
had recklessly imposed this crushing incubus might well have 
succumbed; and if this diagnosis of our early Western is 
correct it will illuminate the history of Orthodox CI lom 
likewise. If the West was saved by Charlemagne's failure, we may 
find that the Orthodox Christian Society was ruined by Leo’ 
‘success,? 

In fact, we have already observed, at an earlier point in this 
Study, that Leo's achievement, in effectively resuscitating the 
institution of the Roman Empire on Orthodox Christian soil, was 
a response that was over-successful to a challenge that was exces- 
sive; and the overstrain of this tour de force exacted its penalty in 
the shape of a malformation. ‘The outward symptom was a prema- 
tureand excessiveaggrandizementof the State in Orthodox Christian 
social life at the expense of all other institutions. The inward 
aberration was the idolization of a particular historic polity which 
had been conjured back from its grave and been decked out in the 
prestige of an emotionally glorified past in order to save a nascent 
society from imminent destruction. 

This disastrous idolization of a ghost of the Roman Empire in 
the Orthodox Christian World was, of course, in one sense natural; 
but in another sense it was perverse; for the region in which 
the infant Orthodox Christian Society had recently emerged, and 
the plot of ground on which the East Roman Imperium Redivioum 
was now being erected, were haunted by vivid memories of recent 
disasters which had been the penalty of an obstinate local idoliza- 
tion of the very polity whose spectre was now being deliberately 


In the last chapter of the history of the Roman Empire, which 
may be taken, for this purpose, as having begun with the death of 
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the Emperor Theodosius the Great in A.D. 395," there had been, 
at first, a notable differentiation in the fortunes of the Hellenic 
universal state in its Latin provinces on the one hand and in its 
Greek and Oriental provinces on the other. In the Latin provinces 
there had been an immediate financial, political, and social collapse; 
the framework of the Empire had broken uj up and disappeared, and 
the political vacuum had been occupied by the automatically eman- 
E Gist proprietors of f of preat agricultural estates and leaders of 

ands, while the Church had stepped into 
Eke socal breach. Meanwhile, in an age which thus env he di- 
solution of the Empire in the West, the Imperial régime in the 
Greek anii Oriental provinces. succeeded in riding one after another 
of the waves by which its counterpart in the Latin provinces was 
being broken up? 

For example, the successive barbarian war-lords—a Visigothic 
Alaric and an Ostrogothic Theodoric—who made a motion to 
carve out ‘successor-stat for themselves in the Constantino- 
politan Government's domain in the Balkan Peninsula, were adroitly 
‘passed on’, by Constantinopolitan diplomacy, into the derelict 
dominions. of the sister Imperial Government beyond. the Adriatic; 
and the more ambitious barbarian adventurers in the regular Im- 
perial service, who sought to make themselves the masters instead 
of the servants of the Imperial Government, were courageously 
crushed before their plans were ripe. Gainas the Goth, who was 
destroyed in A.D. 400, and Aspar the Alan, who was destroyed in 
AD. 471, had been potential Ricimers or Odovacers; but the Im- 
peril, authorities at Constantinople were not content simply to nip 
these attemy E a tase e a E 
to unfold themselves. The statesmanship of Leo the Great (im- 
erabat A.D. 457-74) cut the evil at the root by releasing the Empire 
from its perilous dependence upon barbarian mercenaries from a 
no-man's-land outside the Imperial frontiers. This breach with 
a vicious practice which had been growing upon the Empire for 
the past hundred years was a moral triumph; and Leo made it also 
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‘THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY 325 
a material success by finding an alternative recruiting-ground for 
the Imperial Army in an enclave of recrudescent barbarism in the 
interior. He relieved the Empire, once for all, of its Gothic and 
Alan soldiery by substituting his Isaurians;} and by this shrewd 
stroke he killed two birds with one stone; for, in providing a law- 
ful and honourable outlet for the Isaurians energies, he also relieved 
the Empire from the ravages of a gang of native brigands in its 
midst who, in the days of its weakness, had been almost as great a 
thorn in its flesh as the bands of alien marauders from the north 
bank of the Danube.? 

‘This strong-minded military reform was given the chance to 
produce its salutary effects by an equally strong-minded breach 
with another vicious practice. Leo the Great's successor Anastasius 
(imperabat A.D. 491-518) abolished, in the provinces under the 
Constantinopolitan Government's rule, the morally iniquitous and 
economically disastrous institution of corporate responsibility for 
the payment of taxes, and reintroduced the system of direct collec- 
tion from each individual taxpayer by Imperial officials Thus, in 


Empire had declared itself, in the fifth century, in the ecclesias- 
tical danger-signal of a Nestorian and a Monophysite reaction 
against Catholic Christianity; and this danger was provisionally 
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pied b by the statesmanship of these two Constantinopolitan 


wap fine the Imperial régime in the Greek and Oriental provinces 
guished itself, throughout the fifth century, by determined 
efforts to maintain the Empire as ‘a going concern’ which stand 
out in striking contrast to the contemporary ‘defeatism’ of the Im- 
perial régime in the West; and for the moment these efforts seemed 
tohave been rewarded with a triumphant success. The two portions 
of the divided heritage of Theodosius the Great, which had faced 
the opening of the fifth century side by side with equally fair—or 
gjoomy—prospects, had apparently drifted poles apart before the 
same century closed. In the West the Empire had run upon the 
rocks and suffered total shipwreck; in the Centre and 
the ship of state had not only survived but had actually been over- 
hauled and re-rigged in the course of a stormy passage which had 
carried it, in the end, into calmer waters. Yet the contrast which 
the fifth century had brought out was shown by the sixth century 
to be, after all, superficial and impermanent. For everything that a 
‘Leo and a Zeno and an Anastasius had sedulously and cumulatively 

ithered in was scattered to the winds in the single reign of a 
Fostinien (imperabat A.D. 527-65) who was betrayed, by an idoliza- 
tion of the vanished Empire of Constantine and Augustus, into 
indulging the same prodigious ambition, with the same 
results, as his latter-day Austrasian mimic, Charlemagne. 

The slender store of social energy which had been so carefully 
hoarded and so conscientiously bequeathed to him by his pre- 
decessors was burnt up by Justinian in his abortive efforts to restore 
the territorial integrity of the Empire by reincorporating the lost 
Latin provinces in Africa across the Mediterranean and in Euro; 
beyond the Adriatic And his death in a. 565 was the signal for 
in ere of Syrias attempts to erga oe about re ies 
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a collapse of the Empire in the Greek and Oriental provinces which 
resembled the collapse in the West after the death of Theodosius 
the Great—except it came with redoubled swiftness and force 
in revenge for having been staved off for 170 years longer. 

In the relatively short interregnum of a hundred and fifty years 
that intervened between the death of Justinian and the accession 
of Leo Syrus, the social fabric of the Roman Empire was more 
cruelly battered, and more thoroughly destroyed, in the East than 
it was in the West during an interregnum of more than twice as 
long a Time-span that separated the date of Leo’s accession from 
the death of Theodosius. The intensity of the tribulation in the 
Constantinopolitan domain, when the storm broke here at last, 
may be measured by the length and the intensity of the series of 
great wars with which this century and a half was filled. The 
two Romano-Persian Wars of A.D. 572-91 and A.D. 603-28 were 
followed, without a breathing-space, by a life-and-death struggle 
with the Primitive Muslim Arabs which began in a.D. 632 and 
which continued to endanger the very existence of a nascent Ortho- 
dox Christian Society until after the failure of the second Arab 
siege of Constantinople in A.D. 717. In this almost unintermittent 
warfare on the eastern front all the Oriental provinces of the Em- 
pire were shorn away, as well as Justinian’s conquests in North- 
‘West Africa, which the Arabs took in their stride on their war- 
path from the Nile to the Loire. Meanwhile the greater part of 
Justinian's Italian conquests fell a prey to the Lombards, and the 
greater part of the Balkan provinces to the Slavs. 

These Balkan provinces, which were the metropolitan territory 
of the Constantinopolitan Empire on the European side of the 
Straits, suffered cruelly in spite of their good fortune in lying out- 
side the Oriental war-zone. In these provinces not merely the 
Imperial régime but the very fabric of Society, including the phy- 
sical stock of the local human fauna, was almost entirely wiped out. 
When the darkness that descends upon the Balkan Peninsula after 
Justinian’s death begins to lighten again in the course of the eighth 
century, we find that the Slavonic barbarians who have been drift- 
ing in have not merely conquered the greater part of the country 
(as the Lombards have conquered Italy), but have also repopulated 

is ci-devant Roman insula‘ (as the English barbarians have 
repopulated the ci-devant Roman island of Britain, and the British 
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refugees the peninsula of Armorica). Just as, in eight-century 
Britain, the pre-Engli tion only survived in a recognizable 
shape in the glands fod pensisuls of the Cele Fringe’, so, 
in the eighth-century Balkan Peninsula, the pre-Slavonic Latin- 
speakingand Greck-speakinginhabitants only retained their mother- 
tongue and other remnants of their social patrimony in a few 
isolated fastnesses among the mountains and along the coasts. ‘This 
annihilation which Justinian brought upon his own kith and kin in 
his own Tiyan honela d stands out in contrast to che tribulations 
of It and Sicily, whi tively remained a Latin-s| is 
Pip int kar Uh County ater al the Alarics and ise d 
and Justinians and "Fotilas and Alboins had come and gone and 
successively done their worst to turn their Hesperian battle-ground 
into a wilderness. 

"Thus, de facto, the Roman Empire perished in its Central and 
Eastern provinces after the death of Justinian, as, after the death of 
‘Theodosius a hundred and seventy years before, it had perished 
de facto in the West. 
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Indeed, in the seventh century of the Christian Era there was 
every indication that a nascent society of Orthodox Christendom 
was entering—tardily yet decidedly—upon a course on which the 
sister society of Western Christendom was by then already set, 
and from which Charlemagne subsequently failed to deflect her. 
When the Empire broke up in the West, it may be said, broadly 
speaking, that two things happened, In the first place, political 
authority became plural instead of singular and parochial instead 
of oecumenical. In the second place—and this second develop- 
ment in the West was a corollary of the first—the political authority 
of the defunct Empire’s ial 'successor-states' came to be 
overshadowed by the ecclessstics] authority of an cocamenical 
Church which, in contrast to the Empire, had succeeded in pre- 
serving both its existence and its unity. A symbol for theexpression 
of this unity, and an instrument for the assertion of it, was pro- 
vided for the Catholic Church in the West by the ancientinstitution 
of the Roman Patriarchate or Papacy; and, after the disappearance 
of the Empire in the provinces which were under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Roman See, the Papacy established a moral 
hegemony over successive generations of parochial communities 
in Western Christendom: first over the ephemeral Western 'succes- 
sor-states of the Roman Empire itself, and then over the ‘successor~ 
states’ of the ephemeral Carolingian Empire and of the contem- 
porary English Kingdom of Wessex. Among the successors of this 
second batch of ‘successor-states from which the living parochial 
states of our latter-day Western World are lineally descended, the 
pretension to a plenitude of parochial sovereignty was not overtly 
asserted against the Papal claim to an oecumenical supremacy until 
after the opening of the sixteenth century.? In the seventh century 
there were at least two occasions when Orthodox Christendom set 
its foot tentatively on a parallel path. 


the Christmas Day of ap. Soo. From that date until aD. 811/12 the tide to the 
Empire was in dispute between one Emperor ruling from Constantinople and another 
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In A.D. 618, when the Asiatic provinces of the Constantino- 
itan Imperial Government were overrun by the Persians, and its 
provinces by the Slavs and Avars, the African Emperor 
Heraclius, who had been summoned as a saviour to Constanti- 
nople and been invested with the purple there eight years before, 
despaired, before the end of the first decennium of his Herculean 
labours,? of saving even a simulacrum of the Imperial authority in 
a region where the reality had dwindled to a shadow. He accord- 
ingly made arrangements for transferring the seat of the nominal 
Imperial Government to his native Carthage, and he had actually 
conveyed the Imperial gold reserve on board his ships when his 
intention was discovered and his plan vetoed by the Oecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Sergius, who bound the Emperor 
Over, by a solemn oath, never to abandon the city where the 
Imperial capital had been established by Constantine. Under this 
moral compulsion Heraclius renounced his project of evacuation, 
remained at his post in the East, and crowned a second decennium 
of labours with the victory of a.D. 628. But this triumph, though 
complete, was only momentary; for the defeat of the Sasanian 
Power in a struggle which left both belligerents exhausted simply 
opened the way for the delivery of a fresh onslaught upon the sal- 
vaged wreckage of the Empire by a still more formidable assailant. 
In A». 632 the Arabs took up the offensive which the Persians 
had just been forced to relinquish; and, after the Heraclian Dynasty 
had battled against this new attack from the east for thirty years on 
end, with hardly a breathing-space and no prospect of permanent 
relief, Heraclius’s grandson, Constans II, reverted in A.D. 662 to the 
family policy of evacuating Constantinople and withdrawing west- 
ward to the Dynasty’s last line of defence against an Oriental 


pers 

Constans actually succeeded in carrying out the project which 
his grandfather had been compelled to renounce. This time the 
clergy and people of Constantinople contented themselves with 
retaining the truant Emperor's household as hostages,* while the 
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truant himself made war on the Lombard intruders in Southern. 


Constantine IV was promptly invested with the purple in Con- 
stantinople; and so it came about that the next great Oriental offen- 
sive was met and repulsed by the Heraclian Dynasty at the Dynasty's 
eastern outpost and not, after all, in its western homeland. The 
Arabs duly compensated themselves for their discomfiture before 
the walls of Constantinople in A.D. 673-7 by making their definitive 
conquest of North-West Africa at the turn of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and then pressing on across the Straits of Gibraltar. 
and the Pyrenees; but this diversion of Arab energies was made at 
Western Christendom's expense,? while the foregoing Arab reverse 
at the Bosphorus created the conditions? in which a new turn was 
given to the history of Orthodox Christendom some forty years 
later by the fatal genius of Leo Syrus. 

We may pause to speculate on the alternative course which 
Orthodox Christian history might have taken if Heraclius had not 
been prevented from retreating from Constantinople to Carthage, 
or if Constans had not been tasaminated after making good fis 
retreat from Constantinople to Syracuse. We may conjecture that 
in either of these events the extinction of the Roman Empire in the 
East in the seventh century would have been followed by results 
which would have broadly corresponded to the actual results of its 
extinction in the fifth century in the West. 

In the first place we may suppose that the transference of the 
Imperial Shadow-Government to an apparently more sheltered 
seat would have had just the opposite consequences from those 
which Heraclius and Constans intended and expected. Either Car- 
thage or Syracuse would probably have proved on trial to be not 
a fastness but a trap; and the eastern line of Theodosius's successors. 
would perhaps have been snufed out here, before the seventh. 
century came to an end, as ingloriously as the western line was 
actually snuffed out in Italy in A.D. 476.4 

In the second place we may suppose that, even if the Heraclian 
Dynasty had succeeded in evacuating Constantinople, an act of 


1 The Arabs had made a first abortive attempt to conquer North-West Africa in 
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desertion which might have proved fatal to the Dynasty itself 
‘would not have entailed the annihilation of the nascent society of 
Orthodox Christendom. When the last paroxysm of the post- 
Hellenic Vélkerwanderung had passed, and the flood of Arab and 
Slav and Avar and Bulgar barbarian invaders of the eastern portion 
of the Theodosian heritage had ebbed or subsided, an Orthodox 
Christian Society would have been still in being and still capable of 
growth in all probability; but its lineaments would then assuredly 
have been much more like those of the sister society in the West 
than like those which were actually imposed upon Orthodox Chris- 
tendom by Leo Syrus. 

In this hypothetical event the now derelict eastern portion of 
the Theodosian heritage would almost certainly have been parti- 
tioned politically for good and all among a number of 'successor- 
states’. Some of these would have been indigenous growths: we can 
imagine, for example, that the ci-devant Imperial army corps which 
had withdrawn from Syria and Armenia and Thrace, and had been 
concentrated and cantoned in Anatolia,’ would have undergone a 

iual metamorphosis into political principalities,? while the sea- 
ion population along the eetboue of Anatoliy and Greece, 
and in the Aegean Archipelago, would have fended for itself, like 
the Venetians and Amalfitans and Neapolitans and Gaetans along 
the seaboard of Italy, and would have reaped the same reward of 
de facto independence. Contemporaneously the Slav and Bulgar 
war-bands which fastened upon the Balkan Peninsula would have 
crystallized into barbarian ‘successor-states’ corresponding, in a 
modest way, to those which occupied the greater partof the Western 
stage during the interregnum that followed the break-up of the 
Roman Empire in Hesperia. 
At the same time we may suppose that this tendency towards 
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political plurality and parochialism, had it declared itself in the 
Orthodox Christian World, would have been balanced there too, 
as it actually was in the West, by a simultaneous tendency in the 
ecclesiastical sphere towards a perpetuation of the Imperial tradi- 
tion of cecumenical unity in the constitution of the Church. Itmay 
be noted that the Patriarch of Constantinople incorporated the 
word "Oecumenical' into his title in A.D. 588, on the eve of the 
Political débâcle which was to reduce the Constantinopolitan Im- 

ial Government to a shadow and to make its parade of oecu- 
menical authority ridiculous. Moreover the Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch John the Faster (patriarchico munere fungebatur A.D. 582- 
95), who thus ventured to claim an Imperial universalism for his 
ecclesiastical office, was so fortunate as to find in the Patriarch 
Sergius (fungebatur A.D. 610-38) a successor with the vision and the 
courage to prove in a time of storm and stress that the pretentious- 
sounding style with which John had decorated the Patriarchal 
dignity was really something more than an empty phrase. 
Sergius showed his strength of character not only in out-willing 
Heraclius in A.D. 618, but in demonstrating thereafter that his con- 
cern to prevent the Emperor from abandoning Constantinople was 
not due to any misgiving about his own power to take responsibility 
for the Imperial City in the Emperor's absence. Sergius succeeded 
so well in restoring Heraclius's moral that four years later, in A.D. 
622, when a Persian army was still encamped at Calchedon, Hera- 
clius took the audacious step of sailing from Constantinople—this 
time eastwards and with the Patriarch's sanction—in order to carry 
the war into ti oh heart of the enemy's country.! This bold strategy, 
yursued seven successive campaigns, eventually brought 
King Chosroes to his knees and ended the war in the Chratan 
Empire's favour; but it required two men of action on the Roman 
side to make this strategy yield a definitive victory instead of an 
irreparable disaster; and, of these two, Sergius was one. When 
Heraclius landed in the rear of the Persian advanced-post at Cal- 
chedon? and plunged into the interior of the Asiatic Continent with 
the pick of his surviving troops, he would have made his desperate 
throw in vain if he Bad had to pay for it by the loss of his capital 
and base of operations; and it was the Patriarch who rendered 
possible the Emperor's victory in A.D. 628 by captaining? the citizens 
of Constantinople in A.D. 626 in their magnificent feat of victoriously 
resisting a concerted siege of the city by the Persians from the 
1 See HIE C Gi) D) vol. i, p. a69, fotoe 4, above, 
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Asiatic and the Avars from the European side of the Bosphorus. 
Ät was the Patriarch, agin, who enabled the Imperial Government 
to finance this war of exhaustion by making the Government a 
Joan of all the treasures of the Church; and it was the Patriarch, 
finally, who faced the problem of safeguarding the fruits of a victory 
that had been so dearly bought. When the Oriental provinces of 
the Empire were reunited with the Greek provinces for the last 
time in the Perso-Roman peace settlement of A.D. 628, Sergius 
saw that a political unity which had been restored by free of arms 
could only be maintained by a spiritual pacification; and he there- 
fore immediately set himself to heal the breach between O! 

and Monophysitism, which had been alienating the Oriental pro- 
vinces from the Empire for the better part of two centuries, by pro- 
posing the Monothelete compromise. ‘This theological compromise 
‘was abortive—pethaps mainly because the immediate Arab con- 
quest of all the Imperial territories south of Taurus remorselessly 
cut the political Gordian Knot—but this frustration of Sergius's 
policy through the sudden overwhelming intervention of an exter- 
nal force does not make the Oecumenical Patriarch's far-sightedness 
and broad-mindedness any less remarkable. 

Tt will be seen that in Sergius the Oecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople found an incumbent who can bear comparison with 
Pope Gregory the Grest? and we may feel confident that if after 
all, Heraclius had proved a broken reed in Sergius's hands—as 
Heraclius's predecessors, Maurice and Phocas, had proved in the 
hands of Gregory—then Sergius would have risen to the occasion 
in Constantinople as nobly as Gregory actually responded to the 
challenge of being thrown upon his own resources in Rome. In 
that event we can imagine the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople being launched on Sergius's initiative upon the high 
career to which the Holy See of Rome was dedicated by Gregory 
the Great. We can see Sergius, like Gregory, taking upon his 
shoulders the heavy burden of keeping alive the destitute popula- 
tion of a derelict Imperial City; and we can also see him, again like 
Gregory,.making a material achievement bear spiritual fruit by 
simáltaneonsly transforming the salvaged political capital ofa ship- 
wrecked universal state into the central shrine and oracle of a 
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new-born society. Under the impetus of Sergius's will and the in- 


force of perde 
malgré lui Sergius ruled out for himself the opportunity cay of paying 
Gregory's heroic part. More than that, he secured for Leo Syrus 
the means of giving Orthodox Christian history a quite un-Western 
turn a hundred years later. For, by the threefold achievement of 
salvaging the prestige of the Empire and establishing the prestige 
of Constantinople? and retrieving the Asiatic patrimony of Orthodox 
Christendom from the clutches of Oriental invaders, Sergius be- 
queathed to Leo Syrus the indispensable materials for that solid 
reconstruction of a Roman Empire on Orthodox Christian soil 
which was Leo's formidable handiwork. And the restoration of 
the Empire was fatal to the development of the Occumenical 


ite light of the eventual divergence between the courses of 
Orthodox Christian and Western history itis interesting to observe 
that Gregory was no les eager than Sergius to induce the Imperial 
Government to do its duty in that part of the Imperial dominions 
in which his own local responsibilities happened to lie. Gregory 
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called upon the Emperor Maurice to stand by Rome as insistently 
as Sergius called upon Heradlius to stand by Constantinople; and 
it was only when he lost all hope of seeing the aggression of the 
Lombards in Italy effectively met by the dispatch of an adequate 
Imperial expeditionary force from the other side of the Adriatic 
that Gregory reluctantly stepped into the breach and personally 
negotiated with the Lombards the peace which the Imperial Govern- 
ment had persistently neglected to impose upon them by force of 
arms. Gregory was forced into assuming a responsibility from 
which he shrank, simply because his appeal to the proper quarter 
had fallen on deaf ears; and his failure to elicit from the Emperor 
the response which was elicited by Sergius would appear to be 
accounted for by the obvious handicap of the Roman See's geo- 

hical situation, Gregory might perhaps have obtained the 
Fmnperal intervention which he implored if his post had happened 
to lie in the Imperial capital so that he could have appealed to the 
Emperor in person instead of by correspondence or through the 
mouth of an apocrisiarius; or he might have been successful again 
if, in the Imperial strategy of the day, Rome had still been regarded 
as a central and a vital point which must be defended at all costs, 
instead of having sunk, as it had, in the Imperial Government's 
estimation, to the invidious status of an embarrassing outwork, 
the defence of which could not be held to justify any further dis- 
persion of the heavily committed Imperial forces. If in spite of 
these obstacles Gregory had succeeded in obtaining for Rome the 
Imperial consideration which Sergius did obtain for Constanti- 
nople, there is no doubt that Gregory would have felt a vast sense of 
relief. In fine, it might almost be said that Maurice forced Gregory, 
as Sergius forced Heraclius, to become a hero in spite of himself. 

We may add that Gregory's policy of calling upon the Imperial 
Power to perform its traditional duties was persisted in for at least 
four hundred years after Gregory's day by Gregory's successors in 
the Chair of St. Peter. 

Tn the sixth decade of the eighth century, for example, the situa- 
‘tion was just what it had been in the last decade of the sixth. In 
spite of the loss which the prestige of the Constantinopolitan 
Government must have suffered in Italian eyes through the con 
quest of Ravenna by the Lombards in 751, we ind Pope Stephen 

turning immediately thereafter to the East Roman Emperor 
Constantine V, in the expectation that a prince whose viceroy had 

+ For this achievement of Gr me CQ) Ph vol, iti, p. 269, above. 
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just been expelled ignominiously from his Italian capital might stil 
‘save Rome from meeting with Ravenna’s fate; and it was only when 
it became evident that the Emperor could not be prevailed upon 
to send an expeditionary force to Italy, either for Rome’s or for 
Ravenna's sake, that the Pope, with much heart-searching, made 
up his mind to address himself to the King of the Franks. 

‘This inveterate Papal habit of looking for assistance to Con- 
stantinople is the more remarkable when we remember that in the 
Roman See's experience the Imperial Government beyond the 
Adriatic had not only often proved a broken reed, but had quite as 
often pierced the hand that sought to lean upon it. As far as the 
Papacy was concerned, the power of the Constantinopolitan Govern- 
ment in Italy, such as it was, had been displayed in acts of tyranny 
as frequently as in acts of beneficence. Yet Gregory had not been 
deterred from appealing to Maurice by any memories of the treat- 
ment which his predecessors Silverius and Vigilius had received at 
the hands of Justinian; and Stephen, in his turn, was not deterred 
from appealing to Constantine V by a longer subsequent series of 
even more unpleasant incidents: the treatment of Pope Martin I 
by the Emperor Constans II; the abortive attempt of the Emperor 
Justinian TI to mete out the same measure to Pope Sergius I; 
the Iconoclasm of the Emperor Leo III, which was anathema 
to the Western Church; the revenge which Leo had taken for 
the Papal opposition to his iconoclastic policy (the offended 
Emperor had forcibly transferred Sicily and Calabria, as well as 
Illyricum, from the Pope’s to the ecumenical Patriarch's eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction); and finally the Hyper-Iconoclasm of the 
Emperor Constantine V himself, to whom Pope Stephen's appeal 
was addressed! 


So strong, even then, was the Papal tradition of dependence on 
the Imperial Power that, when the Papacy turned away, at last, 
from these forbidding Iconoclasts and applied for aid in a quarter 
where aid was readily forthcoming, the Apostolic See did not feel 
at ease until it had invested its new Frankish friends in need with 
a semblance of political legitimacy. When Pope Stephen came to 
Frankland in A.D. 753 and persuaded the Franks to embark on an 
Italian campaign on his behalf, he was careful, before the Frankish 
army crossed the Alps, to bestow the Semi-Imperial title of ‘Patri- 
cians’ upon King Pepin and his two sons Carloman and Charles. 
Half-a-century later, on the historic Christmas Day of the year 800, 
a successor of Pope Stephen IT, Pope Leo LII, took the last of these 
three Frank ‘Patricians’ by surprise in precipitately crowning him 
"Augustus and Emperor of the Romans’; and this Papal precipita- 
tion, which embarrassed the recipient of the title in his delicate 
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relations with the Imperial Government at Constantinople, was 
apparently, due to the Pope's anxiety to escape from an embarrass- 
ment of his own. So far from relishing the status of sovereign 
independence which had been conferred upon the Holy See by 
the sluggishness of Constantine V and the generosity of Pepin, 
the Papacy had found life intolerable in the open air; and after 
fifty years of this painful experience the reigning Pope was only 
‘eager to escape from the inclemency of the political weather by 
taking cover under the familiar Imperial roof. His eagerness was 
actually so great that, when he found the ancient Imperial mansion 
on the shores of the Bosphorus no longer accessible, he could 
think of no better recourse than to erect a jerry-built substitute on 
the banks of the Tiber. 

Nor was the Papacy cured of its infatuation with the Imperial 
idea when the ramshackle Carolingian Empire fell about its ears 
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firmed by Pope Leo VIII himself;? and thereafter on one celebrated 
occasion the Emperor's prerogative was exercised retrospectively 
in order to annul an accomplished election which proved not to 
have been carried out to canonical rules. On the 2oth 
December, 1046, at the Synod of Sutri, Pope Gregory VI abdicated 
after admitting a charge of simony which was laid against him by 
the Emperor Henry IIT; and apparently this synod went so far as 
to that the Imperial prerogative included not only the 
right of veto but also the right of nomination. 

It was only after this? that the indomitable spirit of the Tuscan 
Ildebrando Aldobrandeschi breathed into the Papacy the courage 
to aspire deliberately to that painful and perilous eminence which 
had once been thrust by Necessity upon Gregory the Great. Under 
Hildebrand’s inspiration the Popes nerved themselves for two 
centuries to brave simultaneously the wrath of the German Im- 

rial Power and the unruliness of rural barons and urban repub- 
Tiens in the Ducatus Romanus—a humiliating local nuisance to 
which the Holy See now once more laid itself open in pulling down 
the Imperial roof over its own head. In thus taking its courage in 
both hands and committing itself to this terrifying venture, the 
Papacy was acknowledging and embracing, at last, a destiny to 
which the first Gregory's career had already pointed; and in em- 
bracing its own destiny the Roman See at the same time a 
new chapter in the history of Western Christendom. The Epi- 
methean chapter in which a nascent society in the West had been 
prompted by a Papal oracle at Rome to continue to idolize a past 
which was symbolized in the Imperial idea, was now followed by 
a Promethean chapter in which the Papacy deliberately exposed 
itself to the buffetings of a tempestuous world in order to create a 
wholly new institution—a Papal Respublica Christiana—which was 
to meet the needs of a growing society and was to giveit the strength 
to find its feet. 

‘The extraordinary feature in the history of the Papacy is that it 
should have waited so long for a Gregory VII to lead it to its destiny 
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after a Gregory I had once pointed the way. ‘The explanation lies 
in the fact that Gregory I’s discovery was unintentional, and that 
a prospect of greatness which one great man’s involuntary achieve- 
ments had opened up remained still uninviting so long as the shelter 
of an Imperial edifice retained its attractiveness for Papal minds 
Nor did the Papacy escape the nemesis of its protracted idolization 
of the Imperial idea. For the ghost of the Roman Empire, which 
had been raised by a Papal incantation for the second time in the 
tenth century, did not submit tamely to be exorcized when the 
Papacy tardily awoke to the truth that this political anachronism 
was an incubus and not a shield and buckler. The Papal Respublica 
Christiana was only established at the cost of a life-and-death 
struggle between the Papal and the Imperial Power which threw 
the Papacy off its moral balance and betrayed it into replacing a 
discarded idol by an object of worship which was noblerin its nature 
and therefore more demoralizing in its effect when it was thus mis- 
used. The Papacy escaped from its idolization of the Empire only 
to fall into an idolization of itself. 

‘This tragic aberration of a Power which had eventually responded 
toits challenge so well that it had made itself the master-institution 
of Western Christendom is a classic instance of ifpss, and we 
shall have occasion to examine this tragedy when we come to study 
the nemesis of creativity in its active form. In this place we have 
merely to point the contrast between the first and the second phase 
in the Papacy's career, and to observe that during the first phase 
the Papacy almost condemned Western Christendom to be over- 
taken by the passive nemesis to which Orthodox Christendom 


succumbed. 

Orthodox Christendom incurred this fate—through a stroke of 
tragic irony—by making at the first attempt a substantial success 
of the tour de force which was twice attempted in the West and 
which there twice ended in a fiasco. The ghost of the Roman Em- 
pire which was successfully evoked on Orthodox Christian ground 
in the eighth century of the Christian Era materialized into a sub- 
stantial and efficent centralized state with a life-span of nearly 
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to the eighth-century East Roman Empire ever made its appearance 
in the Western World until after the radiation of Italian efficiency 
into the Transalpine kingdoms at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixenth centuries” 

How are we to account for this fatally precocious superiority of 
Orthodox Christendom over the Waris eit constroctvensas? 
One important factor, no doubt, was the difference in the degree. 
of the pressure which was exerted upon both these Christendoms 
simultaneously by the aggression of the Primitive Muslim Arabs. 
In their assault upon the distant West the Arabs shot their bolt 
in recapturing for the Syriac Society its lost colonial domain in 
North-West Africa and the Iberian Peninsula. By the time when 

had crossed the Pyrenees and were striking at the infant 
Western Society's heart, the force of their offensive was spent; and 
when their wild ride round the southern and western rim of the 
‘Mediterranean brought them up short at Toursagainstan Austrasian 
shield-wall, their nerveless spear-thrusts and sword-cuts glanced 
off harmlessly from their stolid target. Yet even this passive 
Austrasian victory over a tired-out Arab assailant was enough to 
make the fortunes of the Austrasian Power. It was the prestige 
won at Tours in A.D. 732 that marked Austrasia out as the leader 
among the rudimentary principalities of Western Christendom; 
led Pope Gregory ITI to look beyond the Alps and address himself 
to the victor Charles Martel in A.D. 739; and thus brought about 
that entente between the Papacy and the Carolingian House which 
was the genesis of the first Western essay in a revival of the Roman 
Empire. If the relatively feeble impact of the Arab explosion upon 
the West was able to ignite the Carolingian flash in the pan, it is 
not surprising that the solid structure of the East Roman Empire 
Should have Been called into existence in Orthodox Christendom 
as a carapace to withstand the far more violent and far longer sus- 
tained bombardment from the same Arab assailant to which Ortho- 
dox Christendom was subjected. Another factor which manifestly 
counted for much in the successful reconstruction of a Roman 
Empire on Orthodox Christian ground was the personal genius 
of the Emperors Leo III and Constantine V; and this personal 
factor had a cumulative effect because the combined reigns of father. 
and son extended continuously over a period of fifty-eight years 
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(Av. 717-75). In any case the East Roman Empire was, beyond 
pire po success, whatever the explanation of this success 


be. 
he new Orthodox Christian Power was founded, to begin with, 
on a solid territorial basis; for Leo succeeded in reuniting three 
Orthodox Christian territories—his own army-corps district of the 
Anatolici, Artavasdus’s army-corps district of the Armeniaci, and 
the incompetent TTheodosius's? derelict Imperial City of Constanti- 
nople—which had been drifting apart into three mutually indepen- 
dent principalities. This act of reunion'was confirmed when, on 
Leo's death, Constantine succeeded in crushing an attempt on 
Artavasdus's part to reassert his own independence and to put the 
Imperial City into his pocket (bellum civile gerebatur A.D. 741-2). 
"This gave the East Roman Empire a patrimony embracing the 
Whole of Anatolia north-west of the ‘natural frontier’ of the Taurus, 
together with a bridge-head on the European side of the Sea of 
Marmara which was broad enough to cover Constantinople and 
to secure to the East Roman Government an absolute command 
over the waterway through the Straits.» West of that, the restored 
Empire gathered under its wing the islands of the Aegean Archi- 
pelago and a number of scattered enclaves of continental territory 
round the coasts of Italy and the Balkan Peninsula—derelict frag- 
ments of the Tope, heritage which gravitated automatically 
towards the solid mass of a state whose torso extended from Adria- 
nople-on-Marisa to Caesarea under Argaeus 

he extent of the territory of this Orthodox Christian Power 
gave it great material resources; the compactness of its torso offered 
it the possibility of maintaining these resources intact; and the 
conservation of the Empire's energy was the cardinal principle of 
Imperial statesmanship from Leo III's reign onwards for two 

es. 


centuries. 

During those two centuries Leo and his successors carefully 
refrained from indulging in any Justinianean or Carolingian adven- 
fures. For example, Constantine V allowed Ravenna to fall to the 
Lombards and Rome to seek protection from the Franks without 
making the mistake of sending out another Belisarius or Narses 
to retrieve the Empire's position in Central and Northern Italy. 


+ For Leo's life-work we I. C () (3), vol. i, p. 6, footnote g; III. C (i), vol. 
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Again, the same Emperor—finding the aggressive pagan Bulgars 
as uncomfortably close to the Straits as Charlemagne found the 
Saxons uncomfortably close to the Rhine—fought a series of 
strenuous, and necessarily expensive, campaigns in order to push 
the encroaching barbarians back to a safe distance; but he was con- 
tent to relax his effort as soon as this minimum objective had been 
achieved, instead of pressing on, like Charlemagne, to conquer his 
barbarian neighbours outright at the cost of exhausting his own 
realm’s strength in the process. In the ninth century Constantine 
‘V's successors allowed the Bulgars to engulf the stranded Imperial 
fortresses in the interior of the Balkan Peninsula and to extend their 
suzerainty over the Balkan Slavs as far south-westward as the 
hinterland of Salonica? They thus abandoned to Bulgaria the 
ion's share of the Balkan Slavinias, while for their own part they 
contented themselves with reducing to obedience the virtually in- 
sular Slavs of the Morea and the continental Slavs in the immediate 
northern hinterland of the Gulf of Corinth. A similar avoidance 
of unprofitable entanglements was the East Roman Government's 
policy on the farther side of the Adriatic a fortiori. When at the 
turn of the ninth and tenth centuries they felt themselves compelled 
to embark on a forward policy in Southern Italy in order to prevent 
the Muslim conquerors of the Apulian Lombards from establishing 
a permanent foothold there? they economized their energies by 
simultaneously abandoning to the Muslims the ancient East Roman 
province of Sicily. They submitted to the loss of Syracuse in 
A.D, 878, two years after their entry into Bari; and Tauromenium, 
which was the last surviving East Roman fortress in Sicily, fell in 
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A.D. 902, some thirteen years before the East Romans rounded off 
theirnew dominion on the Italian mainland by making their author- 
ity effective up to a line drawn from Gaeta to Monte Gargano. 
The efficiency of the East Roman Empire in holding together its 
compact torso, and its statesmanship in economizing its resources 
and refraining from extravagant adventures, distinguish its history 
during the two centuries beginning with the elevation of Leo III 
from the history of any contemporary Western body politic. And 
both the statesmanship and the efficiency were the fruit of two 
East Roman institutions—a standing army and a permanent civil 
service—which were both virtually unknown in the West at any 
time between the extinction of the western line of Theodosius's 
successors in the fifth century and the radiation of Italian efficiency 
into the Transalpine kingdoms in the fifteenth. Those institutions 
were unknown in the West during those thousand years because 
the Western World, outside the scattered enclaves of the medieval 
Western city-state cosmos, did not then command the necessary 
economic and cultural resources. A professional army and a pro- 
fessional administration cannot exist without a centralized system 
of public finance and a secular system of higher education; and, 
unlike the Western Society of that age, the medieval Orthodox 
Christian Society was able to provide both these indispensable 
bases for the East Roman Administration and the East Roman 
Army. In all the metropolitan provinces of the Empire, from 
Taurus to Rhodope, the revenues were collected by the agents 
of the Imperial Government and were paid into the Imperial 
‘Treasury, which paid out, in its turn, the salaries of the provincial 
officials and the provincial troops. This financial practice im- 
plied, of course, the maintenance of a money economy;? and this 
money economy was embodied in a gold coinage which had a high 
reputation, and a general currency, throughout the Western World. 


` in one direction and the Syriac World in the other on account of its 


unfailingly sterling standard.) As for the secular system of higher 
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education, it was provided for the East Roman military officers in 
the disciplirie and technique of the Army itself; and for the East 
Roman civil servants in. an academy which was established in Con- 
stantnople, within the precincts of the Imperial Palace? crea 
AD. 864, by the Caesar. during the reign of the Emperor 
Michael III (imperabat 842-67) en attendant the Emperor Con- 
stantine IX Monomachus's more ambitious foundation of a Univer- 
sity of Constantinople in A.D. 1045.4 
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‘These two East Roman institutions of an educated corps of pro- 
fessional military officers and an educated hierarchy of professional 
lay civil servants were important not merely in themselves but 
because they made it possible for the resuscitated ghost of the 
Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom to achieve its most 
remarkable and most unfortunate triumph, the effective subordina- 
tion of the Church to the State. Itisin the relations between Church. 
and State that the histories of Orthodox Christendom and Western 
Christendom show the widest and the most momentous diver- 
gence;* and here we can locate the parting of the ways that respec- 
tively led the Western Society forward along the path of growth 
and the Orthodox Christian Society away along a path that was to 
end in destruction. 

Leo Syrus and his successors on the East Roman Imperial Throne 
succeeded in attaining a goal which in the West wasnever approached 
by Charlemagne or Otto I or Henry III even with Papal acquies- 
cence, and a fortiori not by Henry IV or Henry V or Frederick I 
or Frederick TI in the teeth of Papal resistance, The East Roman 
Emperors, in their own dominions, turned the Church into a de- 

ent of state and the Oecumenical Patriarch into a kind of 
imperial Under-Secretary of State for Ecclesiastical Affairs, with 
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a status that was professional but a tenure that was by no means 
secure. 

In relegating the Church to this position, the East Roman Em- 
perors were simply putting into effect one important part of their 
Programme of making their restoration of the Roman Empire a 
solid reality; for this relation between Church and State was pre- 
cisely that which had been contemplated by the Roman Emperor 
Constantine the Great when he decided to take the Christian 
Church under his patronage; and this Constantinian conception 
had been actually realized de facto in the history of the later Roman 
Empire from the reign of Constantine himself to the reign of 
Justinian inclusive. 

"This later Roman régime, in which the Christian Church was 
incorporated into the fabric of the Roman body politic, and was 
made subject, in the last resort, to the absolute authority of the 
Emperor as the single sovereign lord of the whole politico-ecclesi- 
astical structure, has been nicknamed ‘Caesaro-papism’ by modern 
Western scholars; and this ‘hyphenated’ term would perhaps also 
aptly describe the effect of Constantine's work from the stand- 
point of a Primitive Christian Church which had started life as a 
private association in a proletarian underworld where it had been 
out of touch with the political institutions of the Hellenic dominant 
minority? This insulation of the private life of the Primitive 
Church from the public life of the pre-Constantinian Roman 
Empire was defined in the formula ‘Render unto Caesar the things 
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which are Caesar's and unto God the things that are God's"; and 
it was maintained by the resoluteness of many generations of 
Christian martyrs who were prepared to sacrifice their lives ra 

than lend themselves to a formality which signified a recognition 
of Dea Roma and Divus Augustus as legitimate objects of religious 
Worship. From this Primitive Christian standpoint the ‘hyphen- 
ated’ monstrosity of the word ‘Caesaro-papism’ expressively sym- 
bolizes the impious presumption of a human act which Joned 
together what God had put asunder. On the other hand, from 
the standpoint. of the Roman Imperial Government the work of 
Constantine wore a very different aspect. From this standpoint 
the act of impious presumption had been the Christians’ refusal 
to recognize the Roman State as an object of religious worship as 
well as a political institution; for in the minds of a Hellenic 
dominant minority which was the ruling element in the early 
Roman Empire the dichotomy of Society into ‘Church’ and ‘State’, 
‘clerical’ and ‘lay’, ‘ecclesiastical’ and ‘civil’, ‘religious’ and ‘secular’, 
was a shockingly sacrilegious rending in twain of a seamless robe, 
From the cosmos of city-states out of which it had sprung the 


the Christian community from the Hellenic culture; and they were 
genuinely indignant at the pretension of these revolutionary pro- 
letarians to treat the undisputed fact of their citizenship in the 
Empire as a limited liability by interpreting it as a merely political 
tie which carried no religious associations with it. Their denuncia- 
tion of the Christians as ‘atheists’? was made in complete good 
faith;* and they were equally sincere in believing that it was the 
right and duty of the Imperial authorities to exert the full force 
of the State—and to employ in the last resort the most extreme 
methods of "frightfulness'—in order to stamp this in their view 
anti-social movement out, 

‘The very sincerity and earnestness of the spirit in which the 
Imperial Government's persecutions of the Christian Church were 
carried out explains the deepness of the impression that was made 
on the mind of the persecuting power by the failure of its utmost 
endeavours to reduce the Christians to conformity. If the Chris- 

1 Matt. x, 15-22 = Mark xi. 19-17 = Luke xx. 19-26, 
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‘THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY 349 
tians had proved themselves to be more than a match for the 
Imperial Government, this demonstrated in the eyes of the govern- 
ing class that the divine powers had deserted their official shrines 
and had gone to dwell in the strange temples of this invincibly 
contumacious p sect. 

Excessere omnes, adytis arisque relictis, 

Di quibus pela hoo steterat ...* 

This might be divine wisdom, or it might be just divine caprice. 
To Hellenic minds the ways of the Godhead were often arbitrary 
and inscrutable. But, whatever the cause, this secession of the 
Gods was a patent fact, and it was not a fact which a Hellenic 
dominant minority with its back to the wall was able to face with 
equanimity. At the turn of the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian Era these epigoni of the ancient Hellenic order remained 
as fully convinced as they had been before their defeat at the 
Christians? hands that the Empire could not stand if it were 
bereft of its indwelling divinity. A godless Empire would be as 
savourless and sapless as an Athens without her Athena. The 
secession of the Gods must be retrieved; the divine powers must 
be enticed back again into the shrines which they had so alarmingly 
deserted; and, since meanwhile they had insisted upon assuming 
4 Christian guise, the only recourse for the Empire now, in face of 
the accomplished fact of this metamorphosis, was to reverse its 
outward policy in order t achieve in spite of everything, an in- 
ward purpose which remained what it had always been. These 
promptings of Superstition were supported by the counsels of 
Taison d'état. If the Christian Church had defeated the Empire’s 
attempt to suppress it and in that way to preserve the ancient unity 
of religious and political life in the Hellenic universal state, then 
the broken unity must be restored in another way by the bold 
diplomatic counterstroke of taking the Christian Church bodily to 
the Empire’s bosom. In the first flush of astonishment and relief 
at being transformed in a trice from an outlaw into a favourite the 
Church might be swept off its feet, and its leaders might be in- 
duced to accept a converted Empire's terms under the delusion 
that they were imposing their own. In fact, the Christians might 
be coaxed into concurring, at the end of the chapter, in a sentence 
of Gleichschaltung which they had resisted to the death so long 
as a still Pagan Imperial Government had attempted to put this 
sentence into execution by force 
1. Virgil, Aeneid, Book II, I. 31-4, quoted already in this connexion in 1. C () (a), 
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‘This, in effect, was the policy of the Emperor Constantine him- 
self and of the line of Christian Emperors who succeeded him; 
and, just because this policy was neither consciously hypocritical 
nor deliberately dishonest, it was wonderfully successful. After 
Constantine had arranged his entente with the Church, the Church 
did fall into the place which he had designed for it. It nestled down. 
promptly and cheerfully into the political shell in which the Im- 
perial authorities now invited it to take up its abode; and it did not 
make any motion to live its own life in the open again until action 
was forced upon it by the catastrophe of the shell’s breaking into 
fragments. After the Constantinian settlement Leo the Great 
A.D. 440-61) was the first Pope of Rome, and Sergius 
AD. 610-38) the first Patriarch of Constantinople, to 
stand out as a great man of action. It will be seen that the dates 
of these two great prelates’ ministries coincide with the respective 
dates of the break-up of the Roman Empire in the western and in 
the eastern portions of the Theodosian heritage. Thereafter, as we 
have seen! the Popes, as well as the Patriarchs, persisted in lament- 
ing the loss of their comfortable Imperial carapace and in attempt- 
ing to ind their way back into it, 

"his hankering in the mind of the Church itself for a restoration 
of the Constantinian settlement is not altogether surprising; for 
the ruling element in the Roman Empire had been right in regard- 
ing the pre-Constantinian relation between Church and Empire as 


a symptom of a social malady. The Primitive Christians’ repudia- 
tion of Caesar-worship had been in truth one of the outward ex- 
pressions of an inward secession of the internal proletariat of the 
Hellenic Society from the dominant minority, and this schism in 
the Hellenic body social was a symptom of its being in disintegra- 
tion The healthy state of the Hellenic Society had consisted in 
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that unity and indivisibility of the religious and political aspects of 
social life which had been a reality during the growth-stage of 
Hellenic history and which had never ceased to be regarded in 
Hellenic minds as being the normal state of affairs. Nor was this 
unity an idiosyncrasy of the Hellenic Ci jon. It was one of 
the regular features of primitive social life;t and it had been in- 
herited by the Hellenic Society without a breale from primitive 
European barbarians who had become the fathers of the Hellenic 
Civilization after having served an apprenticeship in the external 
proletariat of the antecedent Minoan Civilization.» It will be seen 
that the Constantinian settlement in the last chapter of Hellenic 
history, and the attempts to re-establish the Constantinian settle- 
ment after the post-Hellenic interregnum, had behind them the 
impetus of a tradition that was of almost universal range and almost 
immemorial antiquity. In these circumstances the surprising fact. 
is not that Constantine's system should have been successfully re- 
instituted in Orthodox Christendom by Leo Syrus, but rather that 
in the West the successive endeavours to do the like that were 
made first by Charlemagne and Pope Leo III and then by Otto 
and Pope Leo VIII should have uniformly ended in failure. 

Regarded in its ‘world-historical’ setting, this Western failure 
seems, indeed, so extraordinary that we can no longer feel much 
surprise when we see it producing an extraordinary result. In the 
Papal Respublica Christiana ‘Church’ and ‘Stat’ were neither un~ 

ifferentiated, as they had been in the primitive societies and in 
the Hellenic city-states; nor, again, were they differentiated with- 
out being in relation with each other, as the Primitive Christian 
Church had been insulated from the early Roman Empire; nor, 
in the third place, were they reintegrated, more Hellenico, through 
the subordination of the Church to the State, on the pattern of 
the Christian Roman Empire and of this Empire’s East Roman 
ghost. In the Papal Respublica Christiana Church and State were 
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352 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
reintegrated through the subordination of a multiplicity of local 
states to a single oecumenical church which was the principle of 
unity and the source of authority in the Western Christian body 
social: and this ‘hierocratic’ constitution of Society was a wholly 
new creation. Indeed, the Papal Respublica Christiana shares wit 
the Italian city-state culture? the distinction of being one of the 
two great creative achievements in the second or ‘medieval’ chapter 
of our Western history.” In the corresponding chapter of Orthodox 
Christian history there was no comparable creative act, because in 
an earlier chapter the Orthodox Christian Society, in achieving its 
successful restoration of the Roman Empire, had renounced the 

ibility of creation in favour of the easier course of idolizing an 
institution which was a legacy from the past; and this natural yet 
disastrous aberration accounts for Orthodox Christendom’s pre- 
mature downfall. 

In this Orthodox Christian idolization of the ghost of the Roman 
Empire which Leo Syrus had evoked, the subordination of the 
Orthodox Church to the East Roman State was the crucial act; 
and this act was conscious and whole-hearted. In Leo's own asser- 
tion—Imperator sum et Sacerdos’*—we hear the founder of the 
East Roman Empire making the ‘Caesaro-papistical’ claim of a 
Constantine the Great in the imperious accents of a Justinian. We 
shall not be surprised to find that Leo’s success in enforcing this 
claim throughout the greater part of his dominions is the first link 
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in a fatal chain of causation which ends in the breakdown of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization some two centuries later. 

If we study the tragedy of Orthodox Christian history, we shall 
observe that the destructive effect of Leo Syrus’s deed of reincor- 
porating the Church into the State declares itself in two distinct 
vways—one of them general and the other particular. 

The general effect was to check and sterilize the tendencies 
towards variety and elasticity and experimentation and creative- 
ness in Orthodox Christian life; and we can roughly measure the 
extent of the damage that was done to the development of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization in this general way by noting some 
of the conspicuous achievements of the sister civilization of the 
West, in the corresponding stage of its growth, that have no Ortho- 
dox Christian counterparts. In the Orthodox Christian body social 
in its growth-phase we not only find nothing that corresponds to 
the Hildebrandine Papacy; we also miss the rise and spread of self- 
governing universities, corresponding to the new Western centres 
of intellectual activity at Bologna and Paris, and of self-governing 
city-states, corresponding to the new Western centres of life in 
Central and Northern Italy and in Flanders? And while it may 
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be argued that in the development of our Western Civilization in 
its "medieval! phase both the city-states and the universities were. 
by-products of Hildebrand’s work rather than monuments of 
separate creative acts,t we cannot therefore infer that all that was 
lacking in contemporary Orthodox Christian life was some counter- 
part of the Papal Respublica Christiana; for if we turn to the 
‘medieval’ Western institution of Feudalism, which was indepen- 
dent of, and in conflict with, both the ‘medieval’ Western Church 
and the ‘medieval’ Western city-states, we shall find that the 
Orthodox Christian counterpart of Feudalism, though not non- 
existent, was effectively repressed, like the Orthodox Church, by 
the East Roman Imperial Power—with the unfortunate conse- 
quence that, like the Church, this Feudalism asserted itself 
belatedly and violently in Orthodox Christendom when the weak- 
ening of the Imperial Power gave it an opportunity at last.* 
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‘This eventual self-assertion of both Feudalism and the Church 
in the Orthodox Christian World shows that, in these two spheres 
at any rate, the relative sterility and monotony of Orthodox Chris- 
tian life in the preceding chapter of history were due not to any 
lack of vitality or cfeative power in the Orthodox Christian body 
social, but to the artificial and temporary repression of these facul- 
ties by force majeure, At the outset the social landscape in Ortho- 
dox Christendom substantially resembled the landscape in the 
contem] West. Here, as well as there, the had 
pl ted a goodly array of saplings in the eipectton shone 
them grow up into a serried grove in the fullness of time; and in 
the West this reasonable’expectation was duly fulfilled. It was the 
peculiar mishap of Orthodox Christendom that in this plantation 
a single tree—the ‘Caesaro-papal’ East Roman Imperium Redioi- 
‘vwn—shot up with such abnormal speed and vigour i it coin- 
outstripped its fellows and ently blighted their 
peer, by outing ig all the goodness out of the soll into sown far- 
ramifying roots and intercepting all the light and air of heaven in 
order to nourish its own widespreading foliage. ‘The excessive 
luxuriance of the East Roman. Empire had to be paid for by the 
starvation of all the sister institutions within its radius. And so, 


‘The blighting influence of the single overwhelming institution 
of the icm papal State upon Orthodox Christian life is re- 
vealed in the perverse vitality which the Church and Feudalism 
displayed in Orthodox Christendom when they found their liberty 
at Tast, and itis also illustrated by some rar fashes of brillan 
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356 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
creative genius which the Orthodox Christian Society emitted at 
certain points in Space and Time at which it happened to be free 
from its almost ubiquitous Imperial incubus. 

In the Space-dimension we may notice the creative achieve- 
ments of those scattered and neglected outposts of Orthodox Chris- 
tendom, west of Rhodope, which were never subjected to the full 
Sight of the East Roman Imperial régime as this was felt in 

Anatolia. 


‘hrace 
For example, the monastic biis iu in which the Orthodox 
Church found its base of operations for a counter-offensive against 
the Imperial Power was situated in this region, on Mount Athos. 
In all probability Macedonian Athos would have seemed no holier 
a mountain than Mysian Olympus in the eyes of the eleventh- 
century courtier-monk Michael Psellus, who repaired to the latter 
mountain when he made his rather perfunctory gesture of with- 
drawing from the World. But a mountain that was in sight of 
the Imperial City was still not holy enough; and Olympus was 
debarred, by its very locality, from aspiring to the eminence which 
Athos triumphantly attained after Psellus's day. 

At a still greater remove from Constantinople, on the farther 
side of the Adriatic, and at a moment when the East Roman 
Government’s authority was locally in abeyance, Basilian mona- 
chism revealed a capacity for creation which it never displayed on 
Mount Athos and never made even a motion to display in its 
Anatolian homelands. In Calabria, from the latter part of the ninth 
to the latter part of the following century, a handful of Basilian 
monks, who had been expelled from their native monasteries in 
Sicily A African Muslim conquerors of the island, and who 
found the East Roman Government as supine in protecting their 
Calabrian asylum as it had shown itself in defending their Sicilian 
home, magnificently rose to the occasion, and took upon their un- 
accustomed shoulders the arduous social duties which the Emperor 
had tacitly repudiated. These monastic pioneers relaid the founda- 
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tions of Orthodox Christian social life in a derelict East Roman 
province which had become a no-man’s-and; they reconverted a 

rde of vagrant and demoralized Sicilian Greek into a 
settled and orderly community; and they were able to inspire this 
confidence in their secular co-religionists because they knew how 
to charm their Muslim persecutors into showing them considera- 
tion and paying them respect? Their cells became the nuclei of 
new Greek villages and cities on the Italian mainland; and the 
Latinization of the ‘toe’ of Italy, which had followed gradually 
upon the Roman conquest in the third century B.C., was now 
undone, after the lapse of a thousand years, by these monkish 
re-creators of the ancient Magna Graecia. St. Nilus and his com- 
panions also emulated the ancient Greck pioneers in the Western 
Mediterranean in spreading their cultural influence far beyond the. 
bounds of their own Greek colonies. As the Chalcidian and Corin- 
thian adventurers who founded Rhegiufn and Syracuse travelled 
on to spread the light of Hellenism in Etruria and Latium, so 
St. Nilus, not content with building a new Greece in Calabria, 
accepted a call to Rome and provided a new model for Western. 
‘monasticism in his outpost-monastery of Grottaferrata.? 

In their combination of personal adventurousness and social 
constructiveness these ninth- and tenth-century Basilian monks 
in the Far West of the Orthodox Christian World can only be 
compared with the sixth- and seventh-century Irish monks of the 
short-lived Far Western Christendom;* and the comparison is as 
instructive as it is inevitable; for the Far Western Christian éthos 
is at the opposite pole of the spiritual gamut from the Orthodox 
Christian éthos as it presents itself in those parts of Orthodox 
Christendom where it was burdened with the incubus of the East 
Roman Empire. The Irish vitality which Basilian monachism dis- 
played in one corner of the Orthodox Christian World, when for 
‘one moment the burden was lifted, proves how crushingly heavy 
the incubus was and how cruelly it was deforming from its natural 
bent the society that was condemned to bear it. 

This Irish parallel can be carried farther, for in Italy, as in 
Ireland, the pioneer monks had spiritual issue in a generation of 
scholars; and the greatest of the Irish scholars, Johannes Scotus 

1 For the work of St. Elias of Castrogiovanni and St. Nilus andthe other Buslinn 
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358 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
Erigena, has a namesake and counterpart in Johannes Italus.! The 
Irish and the Lombard philosopher resemble one another in their 
‘uniqueness, each in his own time and place,? and in the audacious 
rationalism with which each of them sought to liberate philoso- 
phical speculation from the trammels of theological dogma; and 
they also experienced the same vicissitudes of fortune, for an 
audacity which seems to have passed unnoticed in the Far West 
created a scandal when it was carried beyond the Irish Channel or 
the Adriatic and was aired in the more conventional atmosphere of 
ninth-century Laon or eleventh-century Constantinople. Johannes 
Italus was a Latin convert to the Orthodox Christian culture in 
Southern Italy? who caused a flutter in the heart of the Orthodox 
Christian World; and he was followed—after the political transfer 
of Southern Italy from East Roman to Western hands as the conse- 
quence of a Norman conquest that was achieved in Johannes’ own 
lifetime—by a Calabrian intellectual revolutionary who caused a 
imilar flutter in Western Christendom. Joachim of Fiore (vivebat 
circa A.D. 1145-1202)* was a Calabrian monk who was manifestly 
not at home in the mental and spiritual world in which his lot had 
been cast by a political accident; and the impact of his genius upon. 
this alien Western cultural environment left its mark on medieval 
Western religious thought in a vein of libertarian speculation that 
is the antithesis of what is popularly supposed to be the ‘Byzantine’ 
éthos. Some two centuries later again, in an age when the former 
political association of Calabria with the East Roman Empire was 
no longer anything more than a dim and distant memory, this 
long-lost outpost of Orthodox Christendom produced another en- 
fant terrible in Barlaam of Seminara (florebat circa A.D. 1330-50), 
who caused an uproar in the fourteenth-century Orthodox Chris- 
tian World by launching an attack on the new mystical religious 
movement of Hesychasm* in the name of a new rationalism which 
was the fruit of a steadily ripening Hellenic Renaissance. 
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Even more significant are those flashes of Orthodox Christian 
creative genius that blaze out beyond the range of the East Roman 
Imperial régime by eluding it in the Time-dimension. St. Nilus 
obtained his opportunity for performing his creative work thanks 
to the geographical remoteness of his field from the centre of the 
East Roman Empire in an age when the Empire was at its zenith. 
‘There are other creative works of the Orthodox Christian spirit 
which owe their liberation, not to their spatial distance from the 
seat of the Imperial Power! but to the Time-span which separates 
their date from that of the East Roman Empire's apogee. 

By the fourteenth century a society which, under the obsession 
of the Imperial idea, had extinguished the ancient civic liberties of 
Cherson and had blighted the promise of a new birth of civic life 
in Southern Italy, had been sufficiently liberated from the cramp- 
ing influence of its own Imperial régime to blossom out on its own 
account—and this in Salonica, which at that time was the second 
city of a diminished Empire?—into an experiment in civic liberty? 
which, in its turbulent vitality, was fully à match for twelth-cen- 

lenic World 


tury Italy or even for the 
It was likewise the fourteenth century that saw the religious life of 
Orthodox Christendom renew itself in a mystical movement— 


3 In the personality and career of a Joachim and a Barlaam we can see Time and 
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threshold of the old Iconoclast Lion's den, we can still gaze to-day 
at this exhibition of an Orthodox Christian art which was able to 
achieve in the intractable material of the Byzantine artist's choice 
an effect of movement and life that is scarcely surpassed by any 
contemporary Italian work in oil or tem; 

‘These fourteenth-century flashes of creative light produce an 
extraordinary impression as they flare out against the sombre back- 
ground of a social fabric in disintegration. ‘The fourteenth century 
saw the nadir of the Orthodox Christian “Time of Troubles’. At 
that moment a society which had broken down at the time of the 
great Romano-Bulgarian War of A.D. 977-1019 was on the point 
of passing out of a four-hundred-years-long agony into the harsh 
peace of an Ottoman domination. The reason why these flashes 
‘occurred at this time can hardly be that the life of this tormented 
Christendom was then really growing brighter! It seems more 
likely that the flashes proceeded from a candle, lit in ages past, 
which had remained hidden under a bushel* until the tardy de- 
struction of that crass impediment at last allowed the light to shine 
for an instant before men as it was on the point of going out into 
the other darkness of annihilation. 

If these fourteenth-century flashes were given off by the spirit 
of Orthodox Christendom at the moment when it was being dis- 
burdened of the leaden cope of the East Roman Empire in order 
to be draped in an Ottoman funeral pall, we can detect a sixteenth- 
century after-glow which was kindled, like the flickering Northern 
Lights, by a luminary whose orb had already sunk below the hori- 
zon. In Domenico Theotoképoulos "El Greco! (vivebat A.D. 1541— 
1614) the Orthodox Christian Island of Crete gave the Western 
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World an artist whose art would appear to be the antithesis of 
the rigid canon of the Athoan iconists.! And yet, in spite of appear- 
ances, ‘El Greco's’ inspiration must have been derived from anative 
source, since it was so remote from the contemporary style of 
painting in the West that for more than three centuries after his 
own generation this changeling was regarded in the society of his 
adoption as an isolated and unintelligible lusus Naturae, until he 
found his disciples at last in a professedly revolutionary Western. 
school of the present day. 

In ‘El Greco's’ blazon of a clear-edged shaft of light escaping 
from behind some opaque obstacle in order to pierce, with gleam- 
ing spear-head, the object which it strikes, we may perhaps discern 
a visual allegory of the Orthodox Christian Civilization’s fate. This 
Cretan juggler with cross-lights would assuredly have found a con- 
genial subject in one of those Solar eclipses in which an ashen Moon 
so exactly covers the orb of the true luminary, from whom she 
ordinarily derives her borrowed light, that we should hardly divine 
the hidden presence of a fiery body behind her—were it not that 
the veiling of the Sun’s own self makes momentarily visible a mane 
of leaping flames which at other times is paled to nothingness by 
the transcendent brightness of the godlike head which wears these 
flaming locks. If we can imagine to ourselves this extraordinary 
cosmic spectacle depicted by ‘El Greco's’ hand, our visual simile 
stands out complete. ‘The Orthodox Christian Society is the lumin- 
ary under eclipse; the East Roman Empire is the leaden disk that 
covers it; and the streamers of astotunding light that escape round 
the dark Moon's rim portray for us the creative work of Nilus the 
saint and John the philosopher and Joachim the visionary and Bar- 
Jaam the rationalist and the anonymous artist of the Qahriyeh 
Jamy'sy and the famous Cretan painter to whose posthumous 
Byzantine genius we are ascribing our imaginary picture. The 
brilliance ofthe streamers informe ua how grestalightis obstructed 


by how grievous an impediment.’ 
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"The case of ‘El Greco’ may also remind us of another tragic 
feature in Orthodox Christendom’s fate. Both the good and the 
evil that this luckless society has done have largely accrued to some 
other society's benefit. 

Like ‘El Greco’ at Rome and Toledo, the Basilians in Calabria 
and the Lazio did their pioneer work for the future advantage of the 
alien Christendom of the West; and there is a more notorious 
example of the same involuntary altruism to the profit of the same 

ighbour in the fructification of the culture of the West, at the 
beginning of the modern chapter of Western history, through our 
Western discovery of the literature of the ‘apparented’ Hellenic 
Civilization among the ruins of the sister Christendom's pre- 
maturely collapsing social edifice. ‘This fruitful Western discovery 
could never have been made if Orthodox Christian piety had not 
sedulously preserved these precious monuments of a common 
Pet culture ‘through the tempests and earthquakes of the post- 

elleni um in order to bring them out of its treasure- 
house, and furbish them up for re-use, in a Byzantine Renaissance 
han described this sinister metamorphosis, nd guaged its consequences, in the following 
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which began in the same generation as the Carolingian Renaissance 
in the West and continued thereafter until the fifteenth century. 
This preservation and resurrection of the mighty works of the 
Hellenic genius in the bosom of the Orthodox Christian Society 
ought to have brought its due reward in the fullness of time by in- 
spiring Orthodox Christendom—as it did afterwards most effec- 
tively inspire Western Christendom—to achieve original works of 
its own; but in Orthodox Christian cultural history there was never 
any struggle for cultural emancipation from Hellenic leading- 
strings corresponding to that ‘Battle of the Books’ between the 
Ancients and the Moderns which was waged in the West through 
decade after decade of the seventeenth century until there could be 
no mistake about the Moderns’ victory.? Accordingly in Orthodox 
Christendom the re-born Hellenic culture, like the East Roman. 
Imperium Redivivun, became an incubus instead of a stimulus. It 
was not until its transmission to the lively mental environment of 
fifteenth-century Italy that this potent mental tonic was able to 

roduce its proper stimulating effect; and thus, as it turned out, 

rthodox Christendom actually performed her pious cultural 
labour for her Western sister’s benefit. She played the thankless 
part of the unprofitable servant who is ordered to be cast into outer 
darkness because he has hidden in the earth the talent—or besant 
—that has been given him to work with; while the sister society, 
into whose possession the hoarded treasure passed, duly turned it 
to profitable account, 
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abundance; but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.'* 

‘The notorious evil deed of the Orthodox Christian Society which 
redounded to the advantage of the West was the extermination of 
the Paulicians. 

In the latest age of the history of the ‘apparented’ Hellenic 
Society, Anatolia, as we have seen, had been the seed-bed of Chris- 
tianity, and in fulfilling this historical function the Asiatic penin- 
sula had produced a rich experimental variety of the cultural crop 
with which it had been so successfully sown. ‘This Anatolian rich- 
ness of religious life became part of the original social heritage of 
Orthodox Christendom when Anatolia came to be included in the 
nascent civilization's territorial patrimony; and one of the first- 
fruits of this inheritance was the Iconoclastic movement. Had 
Iconoclasm asserted itself before the establishment of the East 
Roman Empire it would perhaps have had better fortune, and it 
would then probably have been followed by a succession of fresh 
outbursts and manifestations of religious life which would have 
made the religious history of Orthodox Christendom as conspi- 
cuously mouvementée as that of the West. In the event the poten- 
tially creative force of Iconoclasm was diverted by Leo the Syrian, 
and again by Leo the Armenian, from its proper religious field in 
order to serve the extraneous political purpose of assisting the Im- 
perial Power to assert its claim to a ‘Caesaro-papal’ authority;? and 
Iconoclasm played this political role so well that it missed its reli- 
gious rim. When the dust of the Teonoclastc struggle (savichat 
A.D. 726-843) at last settled down, it became apparent that Caesaro- 
papism' had triumphed in Orthodox Christendom at the Icono- 
clastic movement's expense. The Imperial Power was no sooner 
certain of its seat on a ‘Caesaro-papal’ throne than it showed itself 
content to let Iconoclasm drop; and the discarded religious move- 
ment carried away with it in its fall the whole of that rich and varie- 
gated Anatolian religious life of which Iconoclasm itself had been 
only one manifestation. ‘The traditional Anatolian religious éthos, 
however, did not resign itself to the doom of annihilation without 
making a last stand in an outlying fastness. 

After the suppression of Iconoclasm in the metropolitan pro- 
vinces of the East Roman Empire the Anatolian religious spirit 
still remained incarnate in Paulicianism.—a sect which appears to 
have been a local survival of an archaic ‘Adoptionist’ school of 
Christianity‘—and when, at some date in the ninth century, the 
Matt. xxv. 29. 3 In IV. C (iii) (e) 3 (a), p. 271, above. 
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Paulicians set up a militant republic of latter-day saints! in a remote 
and barely accessible no-man's-land between the East Roman Em- 
pire and the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, on the watershed of the Halys and 
the Euphrates, they offered to the dissident elements in Anatolia 
a rallying point which was independent of the waning fortunes of 
Iconoclasm. If this interesting Paulician community had been 
suffered to survive, it might conceivably have saved the life of 
Orthodox Christendom by preserving for it, and eventually restor- 
ing to it, those vital elements in the Orthodox Christian social 
heritage which were incompatible with an East Roman 'Caesaro- 

pl" régime. In the Imperial capital at Constantinople and the 
Bibticin head-quartere at Tephric the component cement of 
the Orthodox Christian religious genius were polarized. But, just 
because the ideals for which they stood were antithetical, Con- 
stantinople and Tephrice could not leave one another in peace. 
"The termination in A.D. 843 of the long struggle between the 
Iconoclasts and their Iconodule opponents for mastery in the East. 
Roman Empire set the Imperial Government free to bend all its 
‘energies against the last remaining heretics; and the Emperor Basil 
I, who would not exert himself to hold Sicily against the Muslims? 
or Moravia against the Pope, waged a war of extermination against 
the Paulician Republic* with all the weapons in his armoury. On 
the theological plane the ingenious and accommodating Oecumeni- 
cal Patriarch Photius, whom his 'Caesaro-papal master held in 
with so firm a hand when he was engaged in baiting the Pope; 
was given free rein to employ his gift for heresy-hunting at the 
Paulicians’ expense; and this heresy-hunt was not carried on with 
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366 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
iritual arms alone; the military as well as the theological strength 
of the East Roman Empire. cru aca nto the out ra ar 
à outrance between powers so unequally matched the outcome 
could not be in doubt, though it might be long delayed; and, after 
a struggle which swayed to and fro across Anatolia and lasted from 
A.D. 843 to about A.D. 875, the hornet's nest at Tephrice was smoked. 
out! by the master of the Imperial beehive at Constantinople. 
From the East Roman Government's standpoint this was a 
famous victory; for the vehemence of the Empire's assault upon 
the Paulicians betrayed a conviction that the existence of the Pauli- 
cian Republic was a menace to the Empire's security. Considering 
the incompatibility of principle between the two régimes, we may 
well believe that the official view was right; but we may also 
the private judgement that in this matter the East Roman Empi 
vict wna the Orthodox Caton Socity's abet. In ‘eliminating 
the Paulicians? the East Roman Government did the same disservice 
to Anatolia that the Christian ‘successor-states’ of the Umayyad 
Caliphate did to the Iberian Peninsula when they expelled the Jews 


and exiles conferred upon the countries lees they eventually 
found asylum. 
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same revenge as was taken upon the Assyrians by the Israelites 
who were deported on the same grounds of policy from their Syrian 
home to the cities of the Medes, Thanks to this harsh and high- 
handed measure, the dragon’s-tooth seed which the victorious 
Power was seeking to eradicate on one flank of its empire won fresh 
and fairer fields for its dissemination on the opposite flank, to which 
it could scarcely have found its way if it had been compelled to wait 
in order to be wafted thither by the wind that bloweth where it 
listeth,? instead of being carried bya hostile statesman’s misguidedly 
purposeful hand. There were Paulician troops in the army with 
which Nicephorus Phocas the elder carried out his South Italian 
campaign in A. 885; but the destination of the majority of 
the Paulician deportees was probably the Bulgarian and not the 
Lombard frontier of the East Roman Empire;* for it was in the 
Balkan Slavinias that the religion which the Paulician exiles brought 
with them found its new mission-field. 
the Bulgarian frontier of the Empire, in Thrace, a batch of 
iatic Paulician deportees is known to have been planted as early 


ie eve of the downfall of the Asiatic Paulician Republic of 


Asiat 
as AD. 756 (or 755) by the Emperor Constantine V; and in AD. 
870, on 
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occupation of Tephrice by the East Roman forces in or about A.D. 
875, the laborious weeding operations of the East Roman emperor 
Basil Thad been more than made up for by the assiduous sowing of 
the Bulgarian heresiarch peek a ‘This man of destiny was a 
Slavophone priest of the Orthodox Church in Bulgaria who be- 
came converted to the faith of his country's new Paulician neigh- 
bours and showed his genius ‘in his adaptation of this intricate 
Armenian religion to suit the needs of the European peasantry’. 
‘This simpl modified—version of Paulicianism? spread far 
and wide over the Continent of Europe. The Slavonic vernacular 
into which the essence of the Paulician doctrine had been 
translated by Bogomil carried an Asiatic faith across the north- 
western frontier of the Bulgarian Empire into the no-man’s-land 
between Orthodox and Western Christendom which eventually 
became the Kingdom of Bosnia; and from this second Euro- 
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‘THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY 369 
pean base of operations the new religion continued its advance, 
Beyond the pale of the Orthodox Christian culture and out of 
hearing of the Slavonic tongue, into the heart of Western Chris- 
tendom. ‘Traversing the Croatian dependencies of Hungary and 
the Slovenian marches of the Holy Roman Empire, the Bogomil 
missionaries acquired Latin flocks in the Patarenes of Lombardy 
and the Albigenses of Languedoc. 

In Western, as in Orthodox, Christendom the appearance of 
these goats among the sheep—or tares among the wheat—evoked 
active counter-measures; and the leaders of Western Christendom 
Sere ready enough to follow the East Roman emperor Basil T's 
militant policy of burning the tares? and separating the sheep from 
the goats in the crusade against the Albigenses which was 
autherized by Pope Innocent III? the vision of an Athenian tragic 
poet of the fifth century #.c. might have beheld an yos dvíjkerrov 
Thich could not be wiped out by Innocent's speedy attempt to 
undo what he had originally done against his own better feelings 
and sounder judgement. Was this war of extermination that was 
levied in Christ's name by the Papacy at the height of its power the 
sin that doomed the master-institution of Western Christendom 
to meet with its tremendous downfall? Whatever may be the 
answer to that question, it is certain that the tragedy of Albi 
reproduced the tragedy of Tephrioe on a larger material scale; 
and if this had been the whole of the Western response to the 
Cathar challenge we should have to pronounce that the West had 
responded as unsatisfactorily as Orthodox Christendom; that, here 
too. the intrusive religion had simply been suppressed by force; 
and that once again the deed of violence had impoverished the 
spiritual life of the society which had acted the tragedy, besides 
demoralizing the institution which had taken the victim’s blood 
upon its head. In Orthodox Christendom this was, indeed, the 
Whole story; but in the West the same challenge evoked an act of 
creation as well as a crime. 
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When the Bogomil wave swept over the valleys of the Po and 


history of the medieval Western Church, Dominic, as well as 
Francis, perceived that the Christian sheep in the Church's keeping 
would not have flocked so eagerly into he unfamiliar Cathar fold 
if they were not being gri neg] y their own shi 
herds) tnd the spectacle of these shepherdles sheep inspired 
either saint with the creative compassion that had once moved his 
‘Master. 

"When he saw the multitudes he was moved with compassic n on them. 
because they fainted and were scattered abroad, as having no 
shepherd. Thea saith he unto his disciples: “The harvest truly is 

Jlenteous, but the labourers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
Event that he will send forth labourers into his harvest’. 

‘The Franciscan and Dominican response to the challenge which 
Catharism presented to Western Christianity at the turn of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries was to put fresh life in the West 
into the Christian institution of monachism;? and the two saints 
did this by bringing the monks out of their rural cloisters from. 
which in the West they had never emerged since they had retreated 


in the following paragraphs. The connexion between the positive and negative sides 
et innocent TIT policy towacds Cathar inset out rhe, En Grandia ahs 
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THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY 371 
Cluniacs or the Cistercians. These earlier reformers of monastic 
lifein the West had set themselves to regain, or surpass, the orig 
Benedictine standards of liturgical or intellectual or manual in- 
dustry without abandoning the original environment of the Bene- 
dictine life. The Franciscans and Dominicans were required to 
‘let’ their "light so shine before men that they’ might ‘see’ their 
‘geod works and glorify? thcir Father which’ was ‘in Heaven 
and this mission of them the fortitude to practise the 
monastic virtues without wearing the customary monastic armour 
against the trials and temptations of the World. The institution 
of these Christian Berserkers is the enduring monument which 
the medieval Western reaction to the Cathar propaganda has left 
behind; and if we look for any Orthodox Christian parallel to this 
we shail look in vain. In Orthodox Christendom Paulicianism 
was not only denied the opportunity of performing any creative 
act of its own; it was not permitted there even to create by proxy 
through calling into play the creative powers of its Orthodox 
opponents and 


in which this overwhelming institution was directly responsible 
for the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian Civilization. 

We have already observed, in passing,? that the outward visible 
sign of this breakdown was the Great Romano-Bulgarian War of 
A.D. 977-1019. We may now go on to observe that while one of 
the belligerents in this war was that simulacrum of the Roman 
Empire which had been established in the nucleus of a nascent 

iodox Christian World, the other belligerent was the most im- 
portant among the neighbouring barbarian communities that had 
been incorporated into a growing Orthodox Christian body social 
in the process of its expansion. In other words, the expansion and 
the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian Society were intimately 
connected with each other. 

Atan earlier point in this Study we have come to the conclusion, 
on the strength of an empirical survey, that mere expansion is not, 
in itself, the criterion of growth.? At the same time, when a society 
which does bear the genuine marks of being in growth is found 
simultaneously to be expanding in the geographical sense, we 
should expect a priori in such circumstances that the expansion 
would recruit the growing society's strength; and we can observe 
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empirically that this was, in fact, the effect of the contemporary 

Tnsion the ier civilization of the West. If we ask ourselves. 
wheter the ‘Western Christendom as strengthened or weakened, 
during the four centuries beginning with the reign of Pope Gregory 
the Great, by the successive incorporation of the English, the 
Bavarians, the Thuringians, the Hessians, the Frisians, the Saxons, 
the Scandinavians, the Poles, and the Magyars, we shall feel no 
doubt about the answer. These successive expansions of a grow- 
ing Western Christian Civilization at the expense of a European 
barbarism undoubtedly strengthened Western Christendom enor- 
mously; and this is true not only in the case of the barbarians who 
were converted by peaceful penetration. We have seen already 
how the peacefully converted English and Normans and Swedes 
and Danes became propagators, in their turn, of the civilization 
which had won their voluntary allegiance. The English did this 
work in Germany and on ‘the Celtic Fringe’ ;! the Normans in the 
British Isles and in Calabria and Sicily; the Swedes and Danes 
‘on the eastern shores of the Baltic.> It is more remarkable to find. 
a constructive contribution to the life of Western Christendom 
being made by the Saxons, who, alone among the nine barbarian 
peoples enumerated above, had been converted to Western Chris- 
tianity by force of arms. We have seen how Western Christendom 
had to pay for Charlemagne’s disastrous breach with an established 
tradition of peaceful expansion by enduring a Scandinavian re- 
vanche for the Saxons’ wrongs;* but we have also seen how the 


an internecine struggle between the Bulgarian converts and their 
East Roman instructors, If we are to translate into Western terms 
the relations between Bulgaria and the East Roman Empire from 
the conversion of Bulgaria in p. 865 down to the outbreak of the 
War of 977-1019, we must equate the East Romans with the 
Franks and the Bulgars with the Saxons, and must then imagine 
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the Western Emperors of the Saxon line consuming the energies 
which they actually devoted to restoring order in Germany and 
Italy in an internecine struggle with the Crown of Lorraine or the 
Crown of France for possession of the title to the Holy Roman 
Empire. In fact, of course, this catastrophe not only did not occur 
in the Western World at the turn of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, but could hardly be conceived as occurring in an age when 
the parochial states of Western Christendom had not yet acquired 
the sharp articulation or the clear self-consciousness which any 
belligerent communities must have before they can nerve them- 
selves for a fight to the death, To find these conditions anywhere 
in Western Christendom outside Italy, the historical investigator 
must turn over the pages of the chronicle through a Time-span of 
at least another five hundred years, In the Age of the Ottos, the 
Saxons—whose pagan ancestors had opposed such a desperate re- 
sistance to the Frankish conquest a century and a half before the 
rise of Otto I'—were bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh? of a 


or Florence, nor Kingdom of France or England, had yet seceded 
in order to assert its own parochial i ity. On the other 
hand the contemporary Christian Bulgars were divided 


from their East Roman co-religionists by a deeper moral gulf than 
had been fixed between the same two peoples a hundred years 
back, at a time when the Bulgars had still been pagans and when 
the gulf had therefore been religious as well as political. How are 
we to account for this striking difference in the respective develop- 
ments of the Western and the Orthodox Christian Civilization in 
this age? 

Before attempting to answer our question, we may cap this 
difference with another that is antecedent to it. By comparison 
with the performance of Western Christendom, Orthodox Chris- 
tendom was astonishingly slow in addressing itself to the task of 
enlarging its own borders through the conversion of the barbarians 
at its European gates. While the Constantinopolitan Emperor 
Heraclius (imperabat aD. 610-41) i reported to have emulated hia 
older Italian contemporary Pope Gregory the Great’s achievement 
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of converting the pagan English conquerors of Britain by arranging, 
for his own part, for the conversion of the pagan Serb and Croat 
interlopers in the Western Illyricum,* this spurt of missionary 
effort was apparently abortive? The Serbs and Croats rela 
into paganism and the East Slavonic settlers in the heart of the 
Balkan Peninsula were left to stew in it.) Nor was there any im- 
mediate attempt on the Orthodox Christian side to convert the 
Bulgar Nomads who established a footing on the south bank of the 
Lower Danube in A.D. 680. The Bulgars, as well as the Slavs 
upon whose heels the Bulgars trod, were allowed to remain pagan 
for the best part of two centuries from that date. The conversion 
of Bulgaria to Orthodox Christianity did not take place until A.D. 
865; and on the eve of that historic event the respective perfor- 
mances, up to date, of the two sister Christendoms in the Euro- 
pean mission-field were strangely unequal. By that date Western 
Christendom had recaptured for its own part every foot of the 
ground that had formerly been held in this quarter of Europe by 
the Roman Empire; and it had pushed on beyond the ancient 
Roman frontiers until its own continental European bounds now 
extended to the line of the Elbe instead of being confined within 
the line of the Rhine and the Danube.* At the same date Orthodox 
Christendom was so far from winning converts beyond its own 
section of the Roman Empire's former European frontiers that 
it had not yet begun to win back the Balkan provinces from the 
Pagan barbarism that had submerged them. The unrechimed 

rbarian wilderness then still stretched almost to within range of 
the walls of Adrianople and Salonica and Nicopolis and Durazzo; 
and the Peloponnese itself was in the hands of interloping Slav 
tribesmen who had still to be pacified and converted. 

‘This extreme inequality of achievement in the European mission- 
field appears the more extraordinary when we remember that the 
Orthodox Church had kept its hands free from one formidable 
handicap to successful missionary work which the Western Church 
had imposed upon itself. 

In Western Christendom it was taken for granted from the out- 
set that Latin must be the exclusive and universal liturgical lan- 
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guage not only in the former western provinces of the Roman 
Empire, whose inhabitants had acquired Latin as their culture- 
language before Christianity reached them, and had retained a 
Latin patois as their vernacular tongue, but also among the Celtic- 
and Teutonic- and Slavonic- and Finnish-speaking Christian pro- 
geny of the European barbarians who were successively gathered 
into the Western Church's fold.’ On this linguistic question the 
Western ecclesiastical authorities were intransigent. The Mora- 
vian Church which was founded by the Orthodox Christian mis- 
sionaries Cyril and Methodius in a.D. 862 was broken up in AD. 
885 because its founders had endowed it with a translation of the 
Liturgy into the native Slavonic. On this account it earned the im- 
placable hostility of the Western hierarchy; and this hostility was 
neither wiped out nor warded off by the founders’ conciliatory 
gesture of placing their newly won converts under the authority 

the Roman See. Thereafter the Slavonic Liturgy, conveyed in 
the Glagolitic characters, was not tolerated in Western Christen- 
dom outside the bounds of certain Croatian frontier-dioceses where 
the Western Church had to compete with the counter-attractions 
of Orthodox Christianity at close quarters.? It is noteworthy that 
the Western Christian prelates who stamped out the Slavonic 
Liturgy in Moravia were Transalpines whose vernacular tongue was 
not Latin but Teutonic. In Transalpine Western Christendom an 
effective revolt against the liturgical dominion of the Latin lan- 
guage did not break out, even on the Slavonic soil of Bohemia, for 
another five hundred years, and on Teutonic soil it was delayed 
for more than a century after that. Nor was the revolt universal, 
even when it did come at last. Among the host of diverse linguistic. 
groups which divide Western Christendom between them at the 
present day, there is hardly one which does not number among its 
members atleast aminority that still celebrates the Catholic Liturgy 
in the original Latin. 

In sharp contrast to this tyranny of Latin in the West, Orthodox 
Christendom cultivated a linguistic policy which was more liberal 
and indeed more ‘catholic’ in the non-ecclesiastical meaning of the 
English word. It is remarkable that in Orthodox Christendom 
there was no attempt to confer upon the Greek language the litur- 
gical monopoly which Western Christendom conferred upon Latin 
as a matter of course. The historical nucleus of Orthodox Christen- 
dom was the Greek-speaking Christian population of Anatolia, 
whose forefathers had despised and rejected the Latin tongue of 
their Roman masters as a barbarous jargon; yet the Christian des- 

1 For the forines of this Moravian Slavonie Church see further IV. C (i) () 2 
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376 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
cendants of those Greek-speaking subjects of the Roman Empire 
did not extend their forebears’ disdain for Latin to the unquestion- 
ably barbarous languages of the peoples beyond the pale whom it 
was their own mission, not to conquer, but to convert. 

The policy of translating the Orthodox Christian Liturgy into the 
local vernacular was applied in the earliest feld of the Orthodox 
Christian Society's expansion, which was, as we have seen, in the 
Caucasus. By the momentous year 862, when the Orthodox 
Church addressed itself at last to the task of converting the Slavs, 
the domain of the Oecumenical Patriarchate already extended in 
the opposite direction beyond the eastern limits of the Greek lan- 
guage in Anatolia;? and there, in these Iberian and Abkhasian 
dioceses, the Orthodox Liturgy was celebrated in the local Caucasian 
tongues’ This linguistic liberality of the Orthodox Church in the 
Caucasus may have been dictated originally by local considerations 
of policy,? but even if it had started as a local peculiarity it had 
long since been accepted as the precedent for a general rule.* The 
ninth-century Orthodox missionary Saint Cyril had prepared him- 
self for his mission to the Slavs by reducing the Slavonic language 
of the hinterland of his native Salonica to literary form; and this 
literary labour indicates an intention to elevate Slavonic into a 
lirurgical language and not merely to make use of it as à means 
of oral communication with the prospective converts. Moreover, 
before he found his life-work in the Slavonic mission-field, Saint 
Cyril had also set himself to acquire a similar mastery of the Turk- 
ish language of the Khazars in preparation for a missionary enter- 

prise on the western fringes of the Great Eurasian Steppe. It is 
Puanifestthat the translation of the Liturgy into the mother tongues 
of barbarian converts was by this time already the Orthodox 
Church's established practice, and it cannot be doubted that this 
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practice, in itself and a priori, gave Orthodox Christendom a 
signal advantage over Western Christendom in the field of mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

On this showing the de facto success of Western Christendom in 
outstripping Orthodox Christendom in the European mission- 
field will appear more paradoxical than ever. To resolve the para- 
dox we must suppose that the advantage accruing to Orthodox 
Christendom from its lis ic liberalism was heavily outweighed 
by some formidable handicap; and as soon as we look for this 
handicap it leaps to the eye. 

‘The missionary work of the Orthodox Church was crippled by 
the subjection of the Oecumenical Patriarchate to the ‘Caesaro~ 
papal’ authority of the East Roman Imperial Government; for this 
servitude of the Orthodox Church to the East Roman State pre- 
sented a painful dilemma to all prospective converts to the Ortho- 
dox Faith. If they accepted Christianity at the Oecumenical 
Patriarch’s hands, and so came under his ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, the change that they were making in their own status would not 
be only a change of religious belief and practice. In accepting the 
Patriarch’ jurisdiction they would be accepting im- 
plicitly, in the same act, the political sovereignty of the Patriarch’s 
‘Caesaro-papal’ master. In other words, they had really to choose 
between a persistence in their ancestral paganism and a conversion 
to Christianity which involved a forfeiture of their political inde- 

ce; and, in the circumstances, it is not surprising that they 
should flinch from making this latter choicei—notwithstanding 
the inducement of being permitted to employ their mother tongue 
for the celebration of the Christian Liturgy. 

"This dilemma did not confront those barbarians who were in- 
vited into the Christian fold by the missionaries of the Western 
Church; for the acceptance of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Roman See, though it involved a submission to the linguistic 
tyranny of the Latin language, did not carry with it the more for- 
midable servitude of acknowledging the political sovereignty of a 
foreign Government. It is true that during the four centuries, 
beginning with the pontificate of Pope Gregory the Great, during 
which the Western Church achieved the conversion of the bar- 
barians of Western Europe, the Papacy was doing its best to place 
itself in that position of subjection to an Imperial Power into which 
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the Oecumenical Patriarchate was thrust when Leo Syrus effec- 
tively resuscitated a ghost of the Roman Empire on Orthodox 
Christian ground. We have seen already! how the Papacy clung to 
the skirts of the Constantinopolitan Imperial Government until 
these tore away in its hands, and how it then made two successive 
attempts to find a substitute for a lost Gonstantinopolitan aegis by 
investing first an Austrasian and then a Saxon prince wit 
Imperial mantle. The Papacy, however, was prevented by a kindly 
Fortune from frustrating its own missionary work by these per- 
sistent endeavours to escape the political independence which had 
been thrust upon it. 

‘The Papacy's first successes in the barbarian mission-field were 
gained in an age when the Papacy itself was politically independent 
of any Imperial authority de facto, and in regions where Roman 
rule lad ether been cotplésly swept away, as wet the cise ia 
Britain and in Cisdanubian Bavaria and in Frisia, or had never 
existed at all, as was the case in the Bavarian Nordgau and in Hes- 
sen and in Thuringia. In these regions in this age the barbarians 
were scarcely conscious of the existence of a Roman Empire; and 
accordingly they looked upon the Roman See, to whose initiative 
they owed their conversion, not as the ecclesiastical agency of a 
foreign Government but as a spiritual power that was not sub- 
ordinate to any temporal authority. To this spiritual power a con- 
verted barbarian prince would feel inclined to submit because the 
priest who wielded it presented himself, not as the servant of a 
mundane potentate, but as the Vicar of the Prince of the Apostles 
of Christ; and, by the same token, it was possible for a temporal 
ruler to take his religious submission to the Roman See without 
any abdication of his own political prerogative, because the Papacy 
purported to be a power of a different order from his, as well as of 
ahigher rank. ‘Thus for barbarian converts to Western Christianity 
at the dawn of Western history there was no political stumbling. 
block; and the Vicar of the Apostle at Rome would not be held to 
have convicted himself of a blasphemous hypocrisy if he called 
upon the heathen in the words of the Apostle's Master: 


“Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for Iam meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light. 

Nor was this happy relation between the Papacy and its bar- 
barian converts destroyed by the Papacy’s eventual success in re- 
suscitating a ghost of the Roman Empire in the West, for neither 
the Carolingian nor the Saxon incarnation of this Western Imper- 

? See pp. 335-40, abore, 2 Mat xi. 29-30. 
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ium Redivicum was either universal or permanent. For example, 
the English remained loyal sons of the Roman Church without 
following Pope Leo III's example of paying political allegiance to 
the Imperial authority of Charlemagne; and their relations with 
the Holy See were thus not affected by the evocation of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Again, the Scandinavians and the Poles and the 
Magyars entered the Roman Church's spiritual fold, as the English 
had entered it some four hundred years earlier, ‘without political 
prejudice’. "Their acceptance of the Pope’s ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion did not carry with it even an implicit acceptance of the political 
sovereignty of the Holy Roman Empire, notwithstanding the fact. 
that at the time of their conversion this institution was once more 
‘a going concern’. Though the Popes who received these barbar- 
ians into the Western Church acknowledged the Saxon Emperors 
of the day as their own temporal lords, the actual political effect of 
the religious transaction was to give the ci-devant barbarian princi- 
palities of Hungary and Poland and Denmark and Norway and 
Sweden the status of Western Christian kingdoms which, like the 
existing Western Christian kingdoms of France and Wessex and 
Leon, were members of a Western Respublica Christiana in their 
own right and not in virtue of any act of political submission to the 
Holy Roman Empire. Thus the effect of the ecclesiastical submis- 
sion of these barbarian principalities to the Roman See was not to 
impugn their political independence but to confirm it; and their 
princes took their place not as vassals but as peers of a Western 
Emperor who was thereby tacitly reduced, for his own part, from 
an oecumenical monarch to a primus inter pares. 

The expansion of Orthodox Christendom could not proceed on 
these happy lines because the subjection of the Patriarchal to the 
Imperial Power was there not an empty form but a stern reality; 
and the unfortunate consequences which this difference entailed 
were not slow to work themselves out when in A.D. 865 the East 
Roman Government felt itself compelled at last, by circumstances 
which forced its hand; to secure the conversion of Bulgaria, The 
inherent disastrousness of ‘Caesaro-papism’, which disclosed itself 


in this emergency, is thrown into relief by the fact that, in this 

affair as in others, the East Roman Government displayed its 

customary diplomatic moderation. A disastrous institution in- 

cahy Produced its inevitable effect in spite of a statesmanlike 
icy. 
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To begin with, the conversion of Bulgaria to Orthodox Chris- 


Government actualy gilded the pill by formally ceding to Bulgaria 
at the same moment a large slice of the Slav-infested no-man's- 
land between Salonica and Durazzo.3 Nevertheless the converted 
Bulgarian prince Boris reacted violently to even this tactful touch 
of an East Roman political whip; for, though he had been gently 
handled this time, Boris now saw himself exposed in perpetuity to 
the humiliation of being subject to an East Roman political dis- 
cipline. One of the conditions of the Romano-Bulgarian treaty 
of A.D. 865 was that Bulgaria must accept the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Oecumenical Patriarchate.* The implied acceptance 
of the political suzerainty of the Patriarch's Imperial master, by 


is by 
Bulgaria from the Oecumenical Patriarchate to the Roman See. 
‘This Bulgarian adherence to the Papacy was maintained from 866 
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the political implications of allegiance to the Oecuménical Patri- 
archate was ominous of evils to come. 

Having surmounted the danger of a permanent ecclesiastical 
secession of Bulgaria from the Oecumenical Patriarch's jurisdiction 
to the Pope’s, East Roman statesmanship showed its tact again by 
doing everything possible to make the mansion of Orthodox Chris- 
tendom to which the Bulgarian prodigal had returned an agreeable 

lace for him to live in, One of the last acts of the Emperor Basil I 
imperabat a.D. 867-86) was to emphasize the one obvious amenity 
that the Constantinopolitan ecclesiastical connexion possessed and 
the Roman connexion lacked. He placed at Boris’ disposal the 
Slavophone clergy who had been expelled from Moravia in A.D. 
8853! and the Ausgleich between the Khan and the Emperor which 
was implied in this clever gesture of Imperial courtesy seems to 
have been tacitly accepted by Boris on his side. During the rest 
of his reign Boris occupied Himself in building up a Slavopbone 
Church in Bulgaria? under the Oecumenical Patriarch's jurisdic- 
tion; and though this work effectively closed the door tipon any 
return to the Roman ecclesiastical connexion, Boris does not seem 
to have troubled himself any longer about the East Roman Imperial 
suzerainty which the Patriarch’ jurisdiction constitutionally carried 
with it. Probably Boris felt that the separate individuality of Bul- 
garia was sufficiently vindicated de facto by the ecclesiastical use 
of a local vernacular instead of the Greek which was the East 
Roman language of state; and the fact that the new liturgical lan- 
guage of Bulgaria was the mother tongue of the Khan’s alien Slav 
subjects, and not that of his own Turkish-speaking kinsmen and 
peers the Bulgar nobility, was no doubt an additional advantage 
in the eyes of a Bulgarian ruler who aspired to make himself as 
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complete an autocrat in Bulgaria as the Emperor was in the East 
Roman Empire. 

By A.D. 889 Boris believed that his work was now sufficient 
secure to warrant his abdicating. Four years later, when his eldest 
son and first successor, Vladimir, threatened to undo what he had 
done, Boris emerged from the cloister into which he had retired in 
order to save his work by deposing the betrayer of it. He seems to 
have made this crisis an occasion for practically completing the 
process of substituting the Slavonic tongue for Greek as the lan- 
‘guage of the Bulgarian Church;? and he did not retire into the 
cloister again until he had brought his third son Symeon out of it 
to reign in the unworthy Vladimir's stead. Boris, however, was 
unlucky in his choices of sons to succeed him. If in Viadlmir he 
had ‘caught a Tatar’ whose one idea was to reconvert Bulgaria 
into an ephemeral Nomad empire in partibus agricolarum,* in his 
monk-son Symeon he was placing on the throne of Bulgaria a 
Hemiargus ot ‘semi-Greek’ whose megalomania was to prove still 
more destructive to the Slavonic Christian body politic which Boris 
had built up. 

Symeon had been brought up at Constantinople, where he had 
lived, apparently, in the Imperial Palace and had received his 
education not only in the school of Slavonic studies that had been 
founded by the Patriarch Photius, but also in the Greek academy 
that had been founded by the Cacar Bardas When his father's 
intervention unexpectedly set the crown of Bulgaria upon Symeon’s 
head, the new Khan at fret attempted to find scope for his own 
Philhellenism, without departing from the Slavophil policy which 
his father had commissioned him to pursue, by ting the 
translation of the Greek Classics—Pagan as well as Christian—into 
the new Slavonic literary medium. In the spate of translations 
which he churned out, Symeon at once revealed the demonic energy 
that was in him. This energy, however, could not find sufficient 
vent within the limits of a cultural field within which alone the 
father's narrow-verged common sense could be reconciled with the 
son's wider horizon and vaster ambition. The education of Symeon 
in the Imperial Palace at Constantinople had not been only literary; 
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it had also been political. Besides imbibing a taste for the Greek 
classics, he had been captivated by ‘the great idea’ of a Hellenic 
universal state—an idea which had been raised from the dead and 
enshrined at Constantinople in the imposing political institution 
of the East Roman Imperium Redicivum. With the crown of Bul- 
garia on his head Symeon could not long avert his mind from 
politics, and as soon as he thought about politics he could not be 
content with the status—that had satisfied his father—of a Georgian 
or Abkhazian princeling. At the same time his father’s Slavo- 
philism and his own Philhellenism conspired to debar him from 
attaining the political sovereign independence upon which his 
heart was set by the expedient of reverting to his father's earlier 
policy and transferring his ecclesiastical allegiance from the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate to the Roman See. How, then, was Symeon 
to escape from the, to him, galling status of being the ecclesiastical 
subject of a political subject of the East Roman Emperor? Since 
the path to Rome was closed against him only one path remained 
open; and to take that path meant denouncing the tacit modus 
vivendi into which Boris had entered with Basil I and plunging 
Bulgaria into a war to the knife with her suzerain and neighbour; 
for the alternative path was the path to Constantinople. In the 
circumstances in which he found himself Symeon could only acquire 
his sovereign independence by using the throne of Bulgaria as a 
mounting-block for climbing on to the throne of the East Roman 
Empire itself. He could only escape from being the Patriarch's 
barbarian slave by becoming his Imperial master. Symeon's clear- 
ness of vision was matched by his audacity in choosing his course. 
He decided to bid for the Imperial Crown, and in taking this 
decision he signed the death-warrants not only of the kingdom 
which he possessed and of the empire which he coveted, but also 
of the society in which these two political institutions had their 


being. 

"This fatal ambition had probably not yet taken shapein Symeon’s 
mind at the time when the East Roman Empire was the victim of 
his first war of aggression. The occasion of this war was com- 
mercial; its duration was only four years (A.D. 894—7); and in the 
matter of Bulgaria's frontiers with the East Roman Empire the 
peace settlement restored the territorial status quo ante. This first 
venture merely cost Symeon the Transdanubian half of his king- 
dom.! He might not have got off so lightly without the good offices 
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of ‘the Cloistered Emperor’ his father, who was at that time still 
alive and still, no doubt, capable of giving sensible advice. There- 
after the death of the ex Khan Borisin A-D. 907 removed a restraint, 
and the death of the East Roman Emperor Leo the Wise in 912 
presented a temptation. In 913 Symeon launched his second war of 
aggression against the Empire; and this war, which lasted fifteen 
years (913-27), had far more serious consequences for both belli- 


Berents. 
Tn the first year of these fifteen Symeon revealed his war-aim and 
came as near to attaining it as he was ever to come. In that cam- 
ign his offensive carried him to the walls of Constantinople; and 
re he withdrew he had obtained a promise that one of his own 
daughters should become the wife of the reigning Emperor, Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus. Since the Emperor was then a minor, 
the promise was made by the Oecumenica] Patriarch Nicolaus, who 
was acting as regent. Apparently Symeon intended, when his 
daughter was installed as Augusta, to wrest the regency into his 
own hands and then, by an easy metamorphosis, to transform him- 
self from regent into co-emperor.t But Symeon’ 
for the Patriarch's promise was promptly repudiated by the young 
Emperors mother, who managed to snatch the reina of government 
out of the Patriarch’s hands? almost immediately after Symeon's 
withdrawal to his own side of the frontier; and the opportunity, 
which Symeon had espied, for an unscrupulous man of action to 
acquire the Imperial title for himself, by way of the regency, was 
equally apparent to the East Roman Admiral of the Fleet, Romanus 
Lecapenus, who had the decisive advantage over Symeon of en- 
joying the freedom of the Imperial City. After taking his time and 
choosing his moment Romanus Lecapenus occupied the Imperial 
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Palace in the spring of 919; and before the calendar year was out 
he had married the young Emperor to a daughter of his own and 
had acquired the Imperial title for himself, while Symeon gnashed 
his teeth in the outer darkness. Therewith Symeon's last hope of 
achieving his war-aim was extinguished, ' but nothing would induce 
him to stop the war, short of his own death; and that did not over- 
take him till eight years later. 

Meanwhile the East Roman Government bafi its formid- 
able Bulgarian adversary by adopting the strategy which had once 
been pursued by the Athenians, on Pericles’ advice, in the first 

hase of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War of 431-404 .c. In that 
Frellenic Struggle the Athenians had effectively won the Srst round 
by making up their minds to leave at the enemy’s mercy the open 
country of Attica and to stand on the defensive behind the im- 
pregnable fortifications that covered Athens and linked her with 
the Peiraeus and with the sea, whence they could draw unfailing 
supplies from an overseas empire which was beyond their Pelopon- 
nesian adversaries’ réach. In the Romano-Bulgarian War of A.D. 
13-27 the East Roman strategy was the same, mutatis mutandis, 
e East Roman Government allowed the Bulgarian armies to 
range almost at will over the continental European territories of 
the Empire up to the walls of Constantinople and Salonica and 
Durazzo while the East Roman land-forces stood on the defensive 
behind the walls of Constantinople and their other European mari- 
time fortresses, and the East Roman Navy kept these fortresses 
supplied with the necessary provisions and atthe same time covered 
and insulated the metropolitan provinces of the Empirein Anatolia? 

In the open country on the European side of the Bosphorus and 

Dardanelles the Imperial Government was chary of accepting 
battle except vicariously; but its vicarious counterstrokes were 


themselves were showing towards the Greeks. It was perhaps on. 
this occasion that Bulgaria lost to the Pechenegs the last remnant 
of her Transdanubian possessions in Wallachia.t The entry of 
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Serbia into the lists was still more awkward for Symeon; for thence- 
forth he had to fight on two fronts, and although the Serbs were 
Bespetnilly being defeated they were never putout action. At the 
cl ofthe campaigning season ofS parley between the prin- 

past resulted in à truce between Bulgaria and the East Roman 
Empire. But even then Symeon could not bear to revert to the 
ves with which be had opened Ns reign. He simply 

ented Bis mi military efforts from the south-eastern front to the 

acteurs, and in 926 he succeeded, at last, in reducing Serbia 
to subjection; but this conquest merely tempted him in the same 

campaigning season to attack Serbia’s sister and neighbour Croatia, 
and this last act of ion brought upon the Bulgarian army 
an overwhelming re dole, Symeon died of it in the 
following year; and in the year of his death—A.D. 927—the Bulgaro- 
Roman truce of 924 was converted into a peace. 

In this peace the East Roman Empire recovered the territorial 
oon quo ante in exchange for an acquiescence in tha- consti: 
tior qu poets UN ma cR REN way 

by Symeon himself during the last three years 
kei ving despaired at last, in 92, of transforming him- 
self into the Imperial master of the Oecumenical Patriarch by 
mounting the East Roman Throne at Constantinople, Symeon had 
resolved to secure his sovereign independence, as best he could, 
by assuming the Imperial title within the frontiers of his Bulgarian 
patrimony and then setting up a local Patriarch of his own. He had 
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tis of 927 tha mi metamorphosis of the Bulgarian Khanate into a 
‘Romano-Bulgarian’ Empire was only unilaterally a fait accompli. 
In exchange for securing the territorial integrity of the East Roman 
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Empire in Europe the East Roman Government now consented to 


i 
tion which had been withheld from the father. They made thc 
unprecedented concession of gazetting Peter as an Emperor! and 
the Archbishop of the Bulgarian See of Dristra as a Patriarch 
independent of the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople and 
supreme over the Orthodox Church within the Emperor Peter's 
dominions? At the same time the new Bulgarian Emperor was 
given the East Roman Emperor Romanus’s grand-daughter, Maria 
Lecapena, in marriage;? an annual subsidy from the East Roman 
to the Bulgarian Treasury was arranged for under the face-saving" 
name of a paternal allowance to the Imperial bride; and the Bul- 
garian Ambassador at Constantinople was made, ex officio, the 
doyen of the diplomatic corps. 

"The peace which was concluded on these terms lasted for forty 
years; yet in fact, though not in form, it was a mere prolongation. 
of the truce of A.D. 924; for the circumstances in which it was made, 
and the principle on which it was based, precluded it, a priori, from 
becoming a permanent settlement. Like the tacit Ausgleich of aD. 
886 between the Khan Boris and the Emperor Basil I, Romano- 
Bulgarian peace-treaty of A.D. 927 was a compromise -but with the 
fatal difference that the new compromise was mot one that cand 
work. Boris had been willing to shelve the delicate constitutional 
question of the relation in which he and the Emperor stood to one 
another in virtue of their respective relations to the Oecumenical 
Patriarch, while Basil on his side had been willing to let Bulgaria 
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acquire her ecclesiastical autonomy, and retain her political in- 
dependence, de facto. In A.D. 913, however, Symeon had destroyed 


this good understanding by insisting upon dragging out into the 
Sere political pm liane of Bulgaris submission to the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Patriarch. With tactless logiche had 
proclaimed the undeniable truth that any one who was a sheep in 
the Oecumenical Patriarch's flock must, ipso facto, be a political 
subject of the Patriarch’s Imperial master; and he had gone on to. 
Se ee ee Er ic te seta teow 
practical politics by waging a fifteen years’ war on the strength of 
it. By D. 927 it had become impossible to thrust back the formid- 
able problem which Symeon had raised into the oblivion in which 
Boris and Basil had sought to bury it in 886, and equally impossible 
to feign blindness to the true solution. It was now demonstrated 
that in Orthodox Christendom the jurisdictions of the East Roman 
Emperor and the Oecumenical Patriarch must i 
Sena and, ince Symeon had failed to brig sbout ths 
necessary and inevitable state of affairs by his expedient of attempt- 
ing to annex the Empire politically to the Patriarch’s foreign eccle- 
iastical province of Bulgaria, it followed that sooner or later the 
indispensable political unification would have to be brought about 
by the inverse process of annexing Bulgaria to the Empire, 

"The further, and fiercer, Romano-Bulgarian war which this pro- 
cess would entail might be delayed by the compromise of duplicat- 
ing both the Imperial and the Patriarchal office, but it could not be 
averted by this device, since the East Roman ghost of the Roman 
Empire was a universal and indivisible institution in its essence. 
‘Thus Symeon's act in 93 was d»jeorov; from that time on- 
wards the two leading states in the Orthodox Christian World 
were doomed to continue their struggle until one or-other of them 
succumbed to a ‘knock-out blow’; and on a superficial view it might 
seem as though this evil was brought upon Orthodox Christendom 
by Symeon’s personal ere bist The fundamental cause 
of the disaster, however, was the ‘Caesaro-papal’ constitution of 
the East Roman Empire; for it was this that drove Symeon down 
the wrong path in the first instance and then made the consequences 
of his error irretrievable. Within the bosom of a single society 
there was not room, in perpetuity, for more than one ‘totalitarian 
state’, 

The peace of A.D. 927 did not last longer than the lifetime of the 
Bulgarian Tsar's East Roman wife Maria Lecapena, who had been 
re-christened Irene to signify the truth that the peace settlement 
was incarnate in her person. She died in 965; and thereupon Tsar 
Peter was persuaded to insult the East Roman Emperor Nicephorus 
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Phocas by demanding the continuance of Maria's annual allowance 
onthe ground thatit was a ‘customary tribute’. Nicephorus retorted 
by making war upon Bulgaria in the East Roman Government's 
traditional vicarious fashion; he called in a barbarian—this time 
the Scandinavian prince Svyatoslav of Russia—to attack Peter in 
the rear; Peter replied by unleashing the Pechenegs against the 
Russians; and therewith the situation passed out of the control of 
both the Imperial Governments, The Pecheneg diversion was abor- 
tive, while the Russian menace was so formidable that Nicephorus 
was soon almost as terrified as Peter himself of the northern mon- 
ster which the arts of East Roman diplomacy had too cleverly en- 
ticed out of its lair. In 969 the two Emperors put their own quarrel 
behind them and sought to arrange Tor a joint defence of their 
respective European possessions against the coming Russian ava- 
lanche. In the same year, however, both Emperors were overtaken 
by Death, and both Empires by Svyatoslav. In an autumn campaign 
Preslav, the Bulgarian capital, was captured, with the Bulgarian 
Imperial family inside it, by the Russian invaders; the Bulgarian 
Empire was swept out of existence; and the heart of Bulgaria 
between the south bank of the Danube and the Balkan Range, 
where the Bulgars had found their first footing on Roman soil 
nearly three hundred years back, now became a battle-field for 
Russian and East Roman armies. 

‘The stake for which these foreign armies fought on Bulgarian 
soil was the dominion of the Balkan Peninsula, and this issue was 
decided in A.D. 972 in a single campaigning-season—at the end of 
which Svyatoslav found himself compelled to purchase a free 
retreat across the Danube at the price of leaving all his Bulgarian 
conquests in the hands of his East Roman conqueror, the Emperor 
John Tzimisces. The spoils of victory included not only the whole 
eastern portion of the territory of the Bulgarian Empire, but also 
the person of the reigning Bulgarian Emperor. At the celebration 
of John Tzimisces triumph in Constantinople the Tsar Boris 
solemnly abdicated from his throne in the East Roman Emperor's 
favour; and John’s first act in his new dominion was to extinguish 
the Bulgarian Patriarchate. The streets of Constantinople had not 
witnessed such an Imperial triumph as this since the last king of 
the Vandals had been led through them, captive, in A.D. $34; yet 
the words which the unhappy King Gelimir had been heard to 
repeat as he went through that agonizing ordeal'— ' “Vanity of 
vanities”, saith the Preacher, “Vanity of vanities; all is vanity” "1— 
were not more applicable to Gelimir’s humiliation than to Jus- 
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tinian's triumph, and not more applicable to the triumph of Jus- 
tinian than to that of John Tzimisces. Justinian's facile conquest 
of the Vandal Power in Africa in a.D. 533-4 had lured him into 
involving himself in his exhausting sixteen years! war of A.D. 537-53 
with the Ostrogothic Power in Italy.! By a similar operation of 
‘the Envy of the Gods’ the East Roman Emperor John Tzimisces" 
facile conquest of Eastern Bulgaria in A.D. 972 involved his ward 
and successor, Basil II, in a war with Western Bulgaria which 
lasted for forty-three years—from A.D. 977 to A.D. I019—and wore 
out Orthodox Christendom. 

"The Western Bulgarians found leadership in a new dynasty, 
pe threw down the gauntlet to the conquerors of the Eastern 

in the symbolic gesture of re-establishing a Bulgarian 
Patlarchate and the West Bulgarian Prince Samuel? proved to be 
a man of the same stamp as his adversary the East Roman Em- 
peror Basil ‘the Bulgar-killer’. The struggle between these two 
ruthless and indomitable antagonists not only lasted nearly three 
times as long as the previous war between Tsar Symeon and the 
cautious regents of Basil's grandfather Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus; it was also vastly more destructive; for, while Samuel imitated 
Symeon's strategy of overrunning the whole interior of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula, Basil was not content to stand on the defensive; 
and, since Nicephorus Phocas’ unfortunate Russian experiment 
had taught the East Roman Government to eschew the traditional 
policy of attacking Bulgaria by proxy, Basil’s field operations 
were conducted, and the consequent losses were sustained, by the 
East Roman Imperial forces themselves. 

During the first phase of the war Samuel pushed even farther 
afield than Symeon had penetrated before him. He not only re- 
covered Eastern Bulgaria; he passed the Bulgarian frontiers 
927-69 and rounded off his dominions by conquering the East 
Roman fortresses of Larisa in Thessaly and Durazzo on the Adria- 
tic. Like Symeon, however, he discovered that such conquests of 
the fringes of the enemy empire's territory could not bring the 
enemy to his knees nor the war to an end, ‘The war became a war 
of attrition; and then Time worked inexorably in favour of the 
belligerent whose potentiel de guerre was the greater. Decade by 
decade Basil concentrated his strength more and more intensively 
upon the Bulgarian War and turned the screw tighter and tighter 
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upon Samuel. Between 990 and 1000 he succeeded in stemming 
the tide of Bulgarian invasion; in 100x he set himself to win back 
Eastern Bulgaria; in 1003 he made his first attack on Macedonia, 
which was the seat of Samuel’s power;! from 1006 onwards he 
wore down his opponent's strength in an unbroken series of annual 
campaigns which were proportionately costly to himself, since he 
was setting his troops the task of conquering and holding a wild 
country in which the enemy was at home, and in which the terrain, 
and the enemy's knowledge of the terrain, were formidable obstacles 
to an invader. 

In the last phase of the war Basil's operations resembled Sher- 
man's march through Georgia in A.D. 1864 or Sulla’s devastation 
of Samnium in the years 81-80 8.c.* The conqueror was now stri 
ing not merely to kill but to annihilate. He advertised the spi 
in which he intended to deliver the coup de grdce in his gruesome 
treatment of the fourteen or fifteen thousand prisoners whom he 
took at the Battle of the Pass of Cimbalongus in 1014. Out of every 
two hundred eyes he put out one hundred and ninety-nine, and 
then sent these companies of ninety-nine blind men with 
leaders to find their way back to their prince. When they reached 
his presence Samuel died of the sight. In rors Basil momentarily 
occupied Ochrida, the fastness in the Macedonian Lake-Country 
which Samuel had selected for his political and ecclesiastical capital. 
But even the death of Samuel and the fall of Ochrida did not bring 
the end; Basil had to evacuate the dead Tsar's empty lair, and it 
was not till ror8 that the Bulgarian resistance utterly and irretriev. 
ably collapsed. The last and remotest Bulgarian fortress—Sir- 
mium, on the Save—did not fall till 1019. Therewith the problem. 
which Symeon had unmasked in 913 was solved by Basil's com- 
plete attainment of an objective which was the exact inverse of 
Symeon's war-aim. The ‘knock-out blow’, which was the sole 

racticable means of eliminating one of two rival empire-builders, 

id at last been delivered; and, at the cost of a hundred years’ war, 
the whole of Orthodox Christendom? now found itself duly united 
under one Imperial rule; but the victim of these brutal politics was 
not the East Roman Empire which in Symeon's schemes had been 
cast for that appalling role. The victim in the event was Bulgaria. 
herself. 

In ab. 1o19 it seemed on the surface as though the East Roman 

* For the. [rs 'hical coincidence between Samuel's politic ir 
CETO the appalling account of Suman se Sula it itang as Strabo nil aw it, 
the better part of a century later—in Strabo's Geographica, Book V, pp. 249-50, which is 
ded epo io VCO (©) 1, vol. v, p. 37, below. 
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Empire were completely triumphant and Bulgaria completely pros- 
trate, Bulgaria had, in fact, disappeared from the political map, 
while the victorious Power was attaining an undreamed-of terri- 
torial extension. There was a moment towards the middle of the 
eleventh century! when the dominions of the East Roman Govern- 
ment stretched not only, as before, from the Caucasus to Calabria, 
but from the Euphrates to the Danube and from Armenia to 
Croatia. The political map, however, was no index of the social 
situation. It was a pretentious superstructure erected on rotten 
foundations; and, although to contemporary eyes this eleventh- 
century East Roman pile was imposing, it betrays, instead of mask- 
ing, the underlying rottenness to the eye of a latter-day historian 
who commainds the advantage of being able tosurvey itin retrospect 
with a knowledge of its whole story. To the instructed eye this 
overgrown and top-heavy pile, so far from being a tower of strength, 
is an architectural enormity which proclaims the imminence of its 
own collapse. When the crash did come in A.D. 1071,2 it seemed 
to the minds of the astonished and awe-stricken spectators to be 
an inexplicable act of God. Within little more than fifty years of 
Basil’s crushing victory over Bulgaria the victims’ fate had over- 
taken the victors! In the historian’s reckoning, on the other hand, 
it is the length, rather than the shortness, of the interval between 
the Bulgarian and the East Roman collapse that is a matter for 
surprise; for both catastrophes, as the historian sees the picture, 
were consequences—and inevitable consequences—of the Great 
Romano-Bulgarian Hundred Years’ War. Itis only surprising that 
the East Roman victim of that jointly inflicted and jointly suffered 
calamity should have been able to stave off its doom for half a 
century longer than its Bulgarian antagonist in an internecine con- 
flict. On this reckoning the historian is not surprised to find that, 
when the East Roman Empire met its fate at last, it displayed 
considerably less capacity than Bulgaria for recuperation. 

‘The substantial recuperation which Bulgaria did, in truth, achieve 
is vouched for by a fact which we have had occasion to notice in a 
different context.. We have seen? that, between the conversion of 
Bulgaria to Orthodox Christianity in A.D. 864-70 and the occupa- 
Sion of the interior of Anatolia by the Saljüq Turkish converts to 
Islam in A.D. 1070-5, the centre of gravity of Orthodox Christen- 
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dom—leaving its Russian offshoot out of account—perceptibly 
shifted from the Asiatic to the European side of the Straits. In- 
asmuch as Bulgaria had come to occupy the lion’s share of the 
Orthodox Christian domain in the Balkan Peninsula while Anatolia 
had been the heart of the East Roman Empire as originally con- 
stituted by the work of Leo Syrus, this migration of the citadel of. 
the Orthodox Christian Civilization from Anatolia to the Balkans 
in the course of those two centuries can have only one meaning. It 
must mean that, in spite of superficial appearances, Bulgaria really 
came off less badly than the East Roman Empire ia the Hundred 
Years’ War of A.D. 913-1019, and that the true victim was the 
official victor. 

‘This contrast between the respective experiences of the East 
Roman Empire and Bulgaria, in and after their Hundred Years’ 
War, is one example of a social ‘law’ which comes into play in con- 
flicts in which the antagonists are not on an equality in their level 
of civilization. In such a conflict the less civilized combatant is 
apt to suffer egregious defeats and to show an extraordinary capacity 
for surviving them, while his more civilized opponent is apt to 
have the inverse experience of winning brilliant victories and then 
emerging exhausted from a struggle which, ‘on points’, has gone 
entirely in his favour. This ‘law’ operates because progress in 
civilization brings with it an enhancement of power to put material 
and spiritual ‘drive’ into any action by mobilizing and expending, 
at any moment and for any purpose, an ever greater proportion of 
the individual's or community's or society's total skill and energy 
and strength. In creative or constructive enterprises this gift tells, 
of course, wholly in its possessor’s favour and thereby becomes the 
cause of further progress, besides being the reward of progress 
already achieved. But, like all great gifts of the Gods, this enhanced 
capacity for effective action is an edged tool which may be used 
at will for either good or evil by the creature in whose hands it has 
been placed; and its potentialities for evil are let loose as soon as 
it is employed on a destructive activity like War. When thus em- 
ployed, the gift does not lose its potency; like some jinn that is 
constrained to execute blindly the behests of any mortal that 
happens to have power over the magic talisman, this gift of stronger 
driving-power, which comes with higher civilization, cannot fail, 
for evil or for good, to produce its inevitable effect; but when it 
produces this for evil it brings down an ironic punishment upon 
the head of the misguided mortal who has misused the gift for that 
illegitimate purpose. By enabling him to excel in destruction his 
driving-power condemns him to destroy himself; and therefore, 
when destruction is the order of the day, the least efficient man of 
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action comes off the best. An ineffectiveness which may have 
hindered him from soaring skywards now changes from a handicap 
into a safeguard that checks the impetus of his fall towards the 


In our own world inour own day the working of this ‘law’ has 
been illustrated by the difference in the experience of the several 
Powers that came out on the losing side in the General War of 
1914-18; for the losers numbered among them both the most and 

least highly organized of the belligerents, and their fortunes have 
differed in accordance with this difference in degree of Aktions- 
fähigkeit. Of all the belligerents Germany had carried the art of 
‘mobilizing social resources for military purposes to the greatest 
lengths; and from 1914 to 1918 it was Germany who won the 
signal victories, while the signal defeats were suffered by Turkey 
and Russia, two belligerents who were imperfectly naturalized 
aliens in the Western World, and who were therefore weak vessels 
for waging war according to Western standards. In the next chap- 
ter, however, the roles were reversed; for in 1918 Germany, who 
for four years had been astonishing the World by her striking- 
power, excited still greater astonishment by her sudden and com- 
plete collapse, while from 1919 to 1922 the Turks and the Russians, 
who had long since been ‘counted out’ by the spectators of the 
conflict, produced a sensation in the opposite sense by posthumously 
retrieving their previous reverses, At a time when Germany was 
utterly incapable of taking up arms again and was playing the 
traditional Turkish role of being ‘the Sick Man of Europe’, the 
‘Turks and the Russians were each doggedly fighting a ‘war after 
the war’ against the officially victorious ‘Allied and Associated 
Powers’; and moreover they were actually getting the better of it 
against adversaries who were almost as highly organized for War, 
and therefore almost as deeply exhausted by four years of fighting, 
as Germany herself, If we draw an analogy between the war of 
1914-18 and the war of 913-1019 and equate the East Roman 
Empire with Germany, and Bulgaria with Russia or Turkey, the 
sequel in this case will become as comprehensible as it is in the 
comparable case of which we ourselves have been first-hand 
witnesses, 

While Bulgaria lived to make abortive attempts to throw off the 
East Roman yoke in A.D. 1040 and 1073, and a successful attempt 
in 1186, the East Roman Empire failed to recover from the social 


2 In an impartial attempt to account for Bulgaria's recuperation after the war of 
AD. 913-1010 the entire credit cannot be given to the relative simplicity of the Orthodox 
ture in Bulgaria at the time of this ordeal. Some credit ia alto due to the 
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disorders which it had brought upon itself through its demonic 
pursuit of military victory. ‘The deep derangement, in this age, of 
Orthodox Christian life within the Bast Roman frontiers revealed 
itself in the outbreak and progress of two maladies which interacted 
disastrously with one another, The first malady was an agrarian 
crisis;! the second was a bout of militarism; and both were por- 
tents, because they were complaints from which the Orthodox 
Christian body social had been singularly free in the days of its 
good health. 

When the nascent Orthodox Christian Civilization had em 
from the post-Hellenic interregnum at the turn of the seventh and 
eighth centuries of the Christian Era, it had started life in possession 
of one immensely valuable social asset which it owed to the very 
destructiveness of the foregoing age of anarchy. The legislation 
of the cighth-century East Roman Emperors Leo Syrus and his 
son Constantine V shows that Orthodox Christendom in their day 
was very much freer than the contemporary West from that con- 
centration of the ownership of land, and consequent polarization 
of agrarian society into a handful of magnates and a multitude of 
serfs, which had been one of the mortal diseases of the moribund 
Hellenic Civilization in the last days of the Roman Empire, The 
agrarian life of eighth-century Orthodox Christendom, as mirrored 
in these contemporary legal texts, bears no resemblance to the 
social landscape of the Greck-speaking provinces of the Roman 
Empire in the Age of Justinian. And this breach of continuity was 
salutary, since it was followed by a new start. The young Orthodox 
Cristian Society that here comes into view is not a world of serfs 
and magnates but a world of free peasants living in village com- 
munities. This healthy agrarian foundation was doubtless one of 
the causes of the rapid growth which the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization achieved during the next two hundred years; but with 
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the outbreak of war between the East Roman Empire and Bul- 
garia in 913 a sinister change begins to show itself. 

Tn the legislation dating from the reign of Tsar Symeon’s East 
Roman contemporary Romanus Lecapenus (imperabat A.D. 919- 
44) a novel and conspicuous feature appears in a series of repeated 
(and therefore presumably abortive) enactments for protecting the 
small freeholder against the encroachments of the great proprietor. 
If legislation may be taken as evidence for social facts, we may infer 
that the evil of latifundia was now making its appearance in Eastern 
and Central Anatolia for the first time sico the prd Emperor 
Justinian I had legislated against the great proprietors of 
Cappadocia;? "Y hardly be an accident that the agrarian 
laws of both Justinian and Lecapenus date from a time at which 
the legislating Government was engaged in an exhausting foreign 
war. One of the commonest social effects of War upon the internal 
economy of a belligerent country is to produce a maldistribution of 
wealth or to aggravate a maldistribution that already exists. Classic 
examples are the effect of the Hannibalic War and its aftermath 
upon the agrarian economy of Roman Italy,? and the effect of the 
life-and-death struggle with the Danes upon the agrarian economy 
of the English Kingdom of Wessex.’ The corresponding effect of 
War in an industrial society is exemplified in the social conse- 
quences of the General War of 1914-18, which stare our own 
generation in the face. On this showing, we may confidently make 
the sometimes hazardous inference post hoc propter hoc in guessing 
at the relation between the Romano-Bulgarian War of 913-27 and 
the agrarian legislation of Romanus Lecapenus. We may assume 
that the relation is one of cause and effect; and we shall be fortified. 
in this view when we find that the longer and more exhausting 
war of 977-1019 was accompanied, in the internal life of the East 
Roman Empire, by more violent symptoms of agrarian malaise, 

In the earlier phases of that war the Emperor Basil was repeatedly 
diverted from his proper business of killing Bulgars in the Balkan 
Peninsula through being called away to put down insurrections 
raised by his own East Roman magnates in Anatolia. The rebellion 
of Bardas Sclerus in A.D. 976-9 was followed by that of his con- 
queror, Bardas Phocas, in ; and Bardas Sclerus, who had 
joined forces on this occasion with his former opponent in order to 
revolt for the second time, kept up a guerrilla warfare after the 
defeat and death of his momentary ally until Basil was constrained 
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to purchase bis capitulation at the price of an amnesty. This 
flagrant on the part of subjects who cannot have been 
unaware of the gravity of the foreign war on which the Emperor 
was then. engaged is only to be explained by supposing that, for 
them, the struggle in the interior of the Empire had become an 
issue of greater moment than the conflict with Bulgaria. These 
Anatolian magnates were tempted into rebellion by the prospect 
of being able to defeat the Imperial Government's hostile agrarian 
policy at a moment when the Government's strength was being 
strained by the task of coping with graver troubles at the opposite 
extremity of its dominions; and it is possible that the rebels were 
not only tempted into taking up arms by the Government's dis- 
tress, but were also goaded into rebellion by fresh turns of the 
governmental screw, imprudences into which the East Roman 
Government may have been driven by its desperate need of raising 
additional supplies in order to meet the costs of the first-class war 
which it was waging at the time in Europe. The worst possible 
forebodings of the defeated rebels were assuredly fulfilled by 
Basil’s agrarian law of A.D. 996. 

Whatever may have been the precise relation between these 
formidable rebellions in Anatolia and the inexorable pressure of the 
Great Bulgarian War, the sequel proves conclusively that a Basilius. 
Bulgaroctonus brought the East Roman Empire to disaster by 
emulating a gross error of statesmanship which had once been com- 
mitted by a Justinianus Gothicus! with similarly disastrous con- 
sequences for the universal state that was the East Roman Empire’s 
prototype. In order to achieve an ephemeral conquest of Italy 
Justinian remorselessly ate out the heart of Illyricum, a region 
"which was of vastly greater value than Italy to the later Roman 
Empire because it was an irreplaceable recruiting-ground of the 
Roman Army. This Illyrian recruiting-ground suffered even more 
cruelly from Justinian’s Great Gothic War than the Italian battle- 
field. The drafts required to replace the casualties on the other 
side of the Adriatic drained Illyricum of its manhood; and in A.D- 
550 some of the last of the Illyrian reserves had to turn aside, 
when they were on the march to their Italian grave, in order to rap. 
over the knucles the importunate interloping barbarians, who 
were in such a hurry to fill the doomed Illyrian peasantry's place 
that they could not even bring themselves to linger discreetly on 
the farther bank of the Danube until the last of the race which they 
were supplanting had been drummed away to die by the 
Unbition‘of an tapaternal Government. The penalty which the 
4 See the present dapi, p 136-8 ad 3p, above and V. C) vo, pp. 2395 
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Roman Empire paid for Justnian's ephemeral conquest of Italy 
was a permanent occupation of the Balkan Peninsula, from Danube 
to Taygetus, by the barbarian Slavs. In the history of the East 
Roman Empire the conquest of Bulgaria hada corresponding sequel 

Tn the East Roman Émpire's structure the role which had 
played by Illyricum in Roman history from the reign of Probus to 
the reign of Justinian I was played, from the reign of Leo Syrus to 
the reign of Basil II, by the Anatolic and Armeniac army-corps dis- 
tricts in Central and Eastern Anatolia. ‘This was the region which 
was the recruiting-ground of the East Roman Army during the 
three centuries ending with the Romano-Bulgarian War of 977- 
1019; and here again the fate which overtook this uniquely valuable 

jon half a century later gives the measure of the sacrifice that 
a barren victory exacted. As the heart of Illyricum had been 
occupied in the sixth century by the Slavs, so the heart of Anatolia 
was occupied in the eleventh century by the Turks; and in this 
case, as in that, the occupation was permanent. The East Roman 
Government never succeeded in winning this vital territory back; 
and the failure is not to be attributed wholly to the prowess of 


"These Anatolian victims of Basil ‘the Bulgar-killer’s’ Balkan am- 
bitions* apparently found the Saljüg whips a lighter chastisement 
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and it was subsequently extended to other sectors of the Islamic 
front by the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, who conquered Crete in. 

51,! Cilicia in 96s, and Northern Syria in 969. John Tzimisces 

ad no sooner dealt with the Russian peril in the Balkans than he 
turned his attention to the Syrian front and spent the last years 
(A.D. 973-5) of his short reign on Syrian campaigns. Even Basil 
IL-who might have been expected to feel that killing Bulgars 
with one hand and putting down Anatolian rebels with the other 
was as heavy a tax as he could venture to impose upon his Empire's 
military strength—did not hesitate to spend still more East Roman 
blood and treasure on making unprofitable military demonstrations 
in Syria in 995 and 999. Thereafter, when the Great Bulgarian 
War had been ended at last—at the terrible cost that has been in- 
dicated—by the ‘knock-out blow’ of A.D. 1018-9, this tardy relief 
from one military commitment seems only to have sent the East 
Roman military mind of that generation in search of fresh military 
adventures in new quarters. One of the last acts of Basil’s reign 
was an abortive expedition against the Muslims of Sicily in 1025; 
and this was followed up by a naval war against the Muslims of 
both Sicily and Ifriqiyah in 1032-5 and by a further attempt to 
conquer Sicily in 1038-0. This ambitious policy of expansion on 
the south-west was matched on the north-east by the annexation, 
between A.D. 1021 and 1046, of one after another of the Mono- 
physite Christian 'successor-states' of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in 
Armenia. 

Of all these offensive military operations against the Syriac World 
along a maritime and continental front that extended from Tunisian 
waters to the threshold of Azerbaijan, the only two that were per- 
haps justifiable on political and social grounds were the Emperor 
Nicephorus's conquests of Crete and Cilicia. In capturing Candia 
and Tarsus the East Roman conqueror was smoking out two 
hornets’ nests from which the East Roman Empire been sys- 
tematically and persistently raided.* But in pressing on across the 
‘Amanus to conquer Antioch and establish an East Roman protec- 
torate over Aleppo Nicephorus was simply adding to the liabilities 
of the Empire by burdening it with a new dominion which was as 
extensive, and as dangerously exposed to invasion from the interior 
of the continent, as the new dominion which Basil I and Leo the 
eee 
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Wise had acquired in Southern Italy.—-and this without any of the 
political and strategic necessity which had justified that earlier for- 
ward move in that other quarter. As for the Sicilian and Asiatic 
military adventures of Basil ‘the Bulgar-killer’ and his successors 
in the government of the East Roman Empire during the second 
quarter of the eleventh century, they were directly responsible for 
the crash of A.D. 1071. In weakening or overthrowing the Muslim 
‘successor-states’ of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in Syria and its Mono- 
physite ‘successor-states’ in Armenia, this East Roman militarism 
was simply filling valleys and levelling hills in order to prepare the 
‘way for the Saljüq and make straight his paths? towards the empty 
spaces that were awaiting his advent in the rotten heart of an 
Orthodox Christian Anatolia, Similarly, in attempting to conquer 
Sicily, the same militarism, with the same perversity, was creating 
an opportunity for the Normans to seize the East Roman provinces 
of Laghovardhia and Calabria, with the Muslim island into the 


The forward policy which was pursued by the East Roman 
Government in this quarter from 1025 to 1040 was particularly 
wanton, because it was embarked upon after the Government had 
received a series of plain warnings that it had more than enough 
on its hands here as it was. ‘The first warning was the resumption. 
of African Muslim piratical raids.’ Bari itself, after having en- 
joyed more than a century of immunity, was raided in 988 and 
‘again in 1003, and on the latter occasion it was only saved by the 
intervention of the Venetians,* while it required Pisan assistance to 
enable the East Roman fleet to defeat its Muslim adversaries 
off Reggio in 1006.5 A further, and still plainer, warning was 
given by the abortive revolt of the Empire's Apulian Lombard 
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Sicilian expedition of 1038-40; and it was from this that its Italian. 
disasters arose. The beginning of the end of the East Roman 
dominion in Apulia was the simultaneous revolt in 1040 of the 
Apulian subjects of the Empire who were being called upon to 
supply a fresh draft of conscripts for the Sicilian War,! and of the 
North Lombard and Norman mercenaries? who had returned from 
the Sicilian war-zone exasperated at the discipline to which they 
had been subjected there.? 

It will be seen that the militarism which made its appearance 
with the launching of John Curcuas’ Asiatic offensive in A.D. 926, 
and which went on gathering impetus til it was pulled up short, 
a century and a half later, by the crash of A.D. 1071, was as fatal to 
East Roman interests as it was foreign to East Roman tradition. 
How are we to account for this innovation, which involved not 
only a change of policy but also a change of hos? 

‘The mere change of policy can perhaps be accounted for suffi- 
ciently by the temptation which was offered to East Roman am. 
bitions in the spectacle of the decrepitude of the "Abbasid Power 
from the early decades of the tenth century onwards. It was the 

urgency and imminence of the Arab Muslim pressure that had 
called the East Roman Empire into existence two hundred years 
back. ‘Through two centuries of almost unintermittent warfare 
the Empire had stood the strain and, in standing it, had been the 
salvation of Orthodox Christendom. Now that the pressure was 
relaxing—now that the mighty Syriac Power which had so long 
overshadowed Orthodox Christendom and battered at the Empire’s 
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gates was itself breaking into fragments—was the Empire to refrain 
from reaping the fruits of its long endurance? Was it to neglect 
the opportunity, which had come at last, of turing the tables? 
It must be admitted that the East Roman counter-offensive was 
what was to be expected from human nature; yet this general 
explanation does not altogether meet this special case; for during 
the two centuries beginning with the accession of Leo Syrus the 
East Roman Government’s statesmanship had consistently shown 
itself superhuman—or inhuman—in its moderation. The change 
of policy cannot be fully comprehended unless we can also account 
for the implied change of êthos; and we can, in fact, account for 
thisby cheering thet a new social element was brought into jer 
at Constantinople by the new Bulgarian peril. Though the 
Khan Symeon could not attain the East Roman Throne himself, he 
could, and did, unintentionally enable the East Roman naval officer 
Romanus Lecapenus to seat himself upon it. It was this crowned 
naval officer who initiated the militarist policy that was inaugurated 
by the Asiatic campaigns of A.D. 926-44, and it wasa pair of crowned 
military officers—Nicephorus Phocas (imperabat A.D. 963-9) and 
John "fzimisces (imperabat a.D. 969~76)—who carried the new 
Policy farther. Both these latter Emperors had the East Roman 
military tradition in their bones. The Anatolian magnate Phocas 
was a grandson of the Nicephorus Phocas who had conquered 
Southern Italy for Leo the Wise in 885, and a nephew of a Leo 
Phocas who had been defeated by Khan Symeon on the Achelous 
in 917. The Armenian soldier-of-fortune John Tzimisces was a 
great-nephew of John Curcuas. And Basil ‘the Bulgar-killer’, 
whose long reign immediately succeeded the successive short reigns 
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"The truth was that the spirit of moderation which was the 
original note of East Roman statesmanship had been the East 
Roman Empire’s saving grace; and when once this spirit was lost 
an institution which had always been a grievous incubus upon the 
life of Orthodox Christendom became utterly intolerable. It was 
not, however, the irrational play of Chance or a malicious stroke 
of ‘the Envy of the Gods’ that transformed the original éthos of the 
East Roman Empire into its antithesis with this fatal consequence. 
‘The transformation was due to an inward necessity and not to an 
external accident; for it was natural that a growing society should 
expand, and inevitable, in the circumstances of Orthodox Christian 
social history, that such expansion should bring with ita multiplica- 
tion of the incubus with which the expanding society was already 
saddled; and, since there was not room for more than one ghost of 
the Roman Empire to haunta single house, alife-and-death struggle 
between the East Roman Empire and its Bulgarian double followed 
the conversion of Bulgaria automatically. In this internecine war- 
fare between two idolized ghosts the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion went down to destruction. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the idolization of the East 
Roman Empire and its consequences, because this tragic story 
throws light on something more than the nemesis that attends the 
idolization of an ephemeral institution; it shows up the perverse 
and sinful nature of idolatry itself as a transference of ors from 
the whole to the part and a transference of worship from the Creator 
to the creature. In Orthodox Christendom from the eighth cen- 
tury onwards the loyalty which should have been reserved for the 
Orthodox Christian Society as a whole was restricted to a single 
institution—the East Roman Empire—which was confined to one 
plane of social life and had been erected there by its worshippers’ 
‘own hands. From the tenth century onwards, when the expansion 
of Orthodox Christendom had come to embrace the Bulgars as 
well as the Greeks within the Orthodox Christian fold, the un- 
worthy object of the idolatrous society's worship was still further 
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narrowed down by being multiplied from the singular into the 
plural and thereby ceasing to be coextensive with the society in 
Tange, even on its own superficial plane. From AD. go7 onwards 

the misguided devotion of the Orthodox idolators to a political 
fetish was divided between one parochial empire at Constantinople 
and another at Preslav. Since both empires claimed an oecumenical 
jurisdiction by divine right, a life-and-death struggle between them 
‘was inevitable; and when the idolators’ house was thus divided 
against itself, it is no wonder that it could not stand.* 

If the universal nemesis of idolatry is manifested with unusual 
clarity in the Orthodox Christian cat it is also noticeable that this 
particular example has a lose bearing upon a case which 
Fuches ourselves more nea. ` g 

"The concentration of idolatrous worship upon a peliicalinatita- 
tion, and the dissipation of this political idolatry among a plurality 
of idolized parochial states whose relations are hostile because their 
pretensions are incompatible, is an aberration into which the Ortho- 
dox Christian Society has not been alone in falling. Our own 
Western Society has set its feet upon the same path of destruction 
after having made a promising start upon the path of Life. 

In the Respublica Christiana which Hildebrand set himself to 
build in the West? in a generation when Orthodox Christendom had 
already broken down under the crushing weight of the Imperium 
Redicivum, our Western Society was endowed with an institution 
which was a new creation instead of being a ghost evoked from. 
the Past, and which promised to become an ever more powerful 
stimulus to social growth instead of being an ever more cumber- 
some drag upon it. But this fair prospect was blighted within 
two hundred years of Hildebrand's time by the pes to which the 
Papacy succumbed in the hour of its triumph over the Hohen- 
staufen;? and, owing to this tragic failure of the master-institution. 
which the Western Christendom had created for itself in the second 
chapter of its history, the institutional heirloom from this chapter 
that exercised the dominant and decisive influence upon the course 
of the next chapter was one of the subordinate institutions of 
medieval Western Christendom which had been an incidental pro- 
duct of the strife between the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire. 

A role which had appeared to be the manifest destiny of the Papal 
Respublica Christiana now passed to the North Italian City-State* 
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which had found room to establish itself in the no-man's-land 
between the Papal and Imperial fronts.!. And the upstart institu- 
tion which thus came to the fore, after the key to the future of 
Western Christendom had slipped through the fingers of the Vicar. 
of Peter, had much more in common with the baneful Orthodox 
Christian institution of the Imperium Rediviowm than with the 


Roman and Bulgarian Empires that had confronted one another 
in the Orthodox Christian World after the peace settlement of 
AD. 927. 

Tn thus arriving at the state which was the ruin of the sister 
society, our Western Society has no doubt been successful—or 
fortunate—in having managed to postpone the advent of the evil 
day. The political efficiency which was achieved in Orthodox 
Christendom in the eighth century was not emulated in the West 
till the eleventh century, and then only within the limits of Northern. 
Italy, and on the miniature city-state scale. The West was not 
burdened with an efficient state of the East Roman Empire's calibre 
until the Italianization of the Transalpine kingdom-states began 
in the fifteenth century;? and it was not till the sixteenth century 
that the tenth-century conflict between the East Roman and Bul- 
garian Empires in Orthodox Christendom was reproduced in the 
West in the rivalry between the Hapsburg Power and France. 
Even since then, Time has continued to be kind to us; for whereas 
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it took little more than a century for the two Orthodox Christian. 
Empires to compass, in destroying one another, the destruction of 
the society that had borne them both, we live to bear witness that 
our own Western Society still survives in a generation which stands 
at a four-hundred-years’ remove from the generation of Francis I 
and Charles V—the two modern Western parochial sovereigns who 
started that series of modern Western wars which we have not yet 
succeeded in bringing to an end, But can we count upon Time 
to prolong our reprieve to Eternity? And is it really a reprieve that 
‘Time has been granting us? Has not Time perhaps been fattening 
our Western body social, like a sacrificial victim, for a mightier 
holocaust than Orthodox Christendom was ever able to afford?! 
If we face this last question honestly and utter our opinion openly, 
an affirmative answer may be wrung from our lips as we stand on 
the threshold of the fourth chapter of our Western history and look 
back upon the history of a third chapter that is now complete.* 

If we seek to sum up what this third chapter has brought to pass, 
our thoughts will recur to our study of the intractability of institu- 
tions; and we shall be forced to remind ourselves that for four 
centuries our modern Western master-institution, the Parochial 
Sovereign State, has been steadily strengthening its ominous hold 
upon our Western life by taking advantage of the successive im- 
pacts of new social forces. Inthe impact of Italia efficiency upon 

ransalpine government, the impacts of Democracy and Indus- 
trialism upon War and upon Parochial Sovereignty, the impact 
of Democracy upon Education, and the impact of Nationalism 
upon the historic political map, the titanic operations of the Earth- 
Spirit on the roaring loom of Time—the rhythmic weaving and 
the glowing life that ought to have fashioned a living garment for 
God'—have been diverted to the sinister task of manufacturing a 
Shirt of Nessus, ‘The spirit of Nationality, which is the bastard 
offspring of the impact of Democracy upon Parochial Sovereignty, 
confronted us with its death’s-head glare at the beginning of this 
Study, where we defined it ‘as a spirit which makes people feel and 
act,and think about a part of any given society as though it were 
the whole of that society" In the same place’ we denounced this 
spirit as a political counterpart of the sin of polytheistic idolatry 
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—the monstrous ‘association’ of false gods with God—which once 
aroused the creative indignation of the Prophet Muhammad. If 
that is the besetting sin of our Western Civilization in our day, as 
we must perforce confess it to be, then, indeed, we must lay aside 
every weight;! for we shall need the last reserve of our strength 
for running the race that is set before us against a doom to which 
our sister society has already succumbed. "Beware, therefore, lest 
that come upon you which is spoken of in the Prophets. 


The Pharaonic Crown. 

Up to this point in our survey of the pernicious effects of the 
idolization of an ephemeral institution the idols which we have 
passed in review have all been states of some kind or other: city- 
States or nation-states or universal states or their ghosts. States, 
however, are not the only kind of institution that has attracted 
idolatrous worship. Similar honours have been paid, with similar 
consequences, to the sovereign power in a state—a ‘divine’ king- 
ship or an ‘omnipotent’ parliament—or again to some caste or class 
or profession on whose skill or prowess the existence of some state 
has been deemed to depend. 

A classic example of the idolization of a political sovereignty 
incarnated in a human being is offered by the Egyptiac Society in 
the time of ‘the Old Kingdom’.? In another connexion we have 
noticed already that the acceptance, or exaction, of divine honours 
by the sovereigns of the Egyptiac United Kingdom was one symp- 
tom of a ‘great refusal’ of a call to a higher mission—a fatal failure 
to respond to the second challenge in Egyptiac history—which 
"TP 
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brought the Egyptiac Civilization to the early breakdown that 90 
cally cut short its precocious youth. The crushing incubus 
which this series of human idols imposed upon Egyptiac life is 
perfectly symbolized in the pyramids, which were erected by the 
Forced labour of their subjects in order to render the Pyremid- 
Builders magically immortal and divine, 


‘Tt is not only externally that the pyramids at Memphis are the dis- 
tinctive monument (das Wahrzeichen) of “the Old Kingdom"; they are 
also the expression of its inmost essence. ‘The entire state is concentrated 

in the person of "the Great God"—as the Pharaoh is styled inthe war- 
memorials of "the Old Kingdom" don? on the Sinai Peninsula, whereas “the 
Good God’ is the stand: the state's highest task is 
S conus to him the perpetuation o the unary of his royal estate in 
death as in life, and this to all eternity. The religion, with its 
hocus-pocus of magic, knows the road by which this objective can be 
reached, while the progres of civilization provides the technical and 
material means for attaining it with the greatest possible completeness, 

"This king-worship had no sooner produced its disastrous effect 
of breaking the Egyptiac Civilization down than it evoked a moral 
revulsion against a religious aberration which had demanded so 
awful asacrifice. The ‘folk-tales’ about the Fourth Dynasty, which 
were handed down till they came to the ears of Herodotus some 
two thousand five hundred years after the age in which the Pyra- 
mid-Builders lived, included a tradition that King Menkaure, the 
builder of the last of the three classic pyramids at Gizah, repented 
him, already, of the evil which his fathers had done, and d 
will of the Divine Ennead itself by insisting upon releasing the 
people of Egypt from their oppression.’ The monuments and 
records of the Fifth Dynasty indicate that, in ‘the Silver Age’ of 
‘the Old Kingdom’, Religion was beginning to take a more moral, 
and pari passu a less regicentric, form;* and the change of outlook 
came with a rush when ‘the Silver Age’ passed over into a “Time of 
Troubles’ That age saw the triumph of a religion which came 
out of the bosom of the Egyptiac internal proletariat and which 
expressed the spiritual reaction of the Egyptian peasantry to the 
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oppression that had broken their back;! and the converse of Osiris 
advance was the deified Pharaoh’s retreat. 

The ‘endeavour’, for which the pyramids stood, ‘to achieve im- 
mortality by sheer physical force’? was, indeed, discredited di 
the "Time of Troubles’ by a strictly material demonstration which 
was conclusive in the case of so strictly material an aim as that 
which the Pyramid-Builders had been pursuing. Their achieve- 
ment of immortality in an Other World depended, avowedly, upon 
their ability to furnish their sepulchres in This World with a never- 
ceasing service of priests whose task was to say offices and make 
offerings in saecula saeculorum. To this end the Pyramid-Builders 
had done, in their lifetime, everything that wealth and law and 
magic in league with one another could do to enslave the energies 
of future generations for the execution of the Pyramid-Builders" 
own egotistic purpose. But in the "Time of Troubles’, when ‘the 
Jand’ turned round as doth a potters wheel all their endowments 
were swept away and all their dispositions were disregarded." 

‘The Bolshevik spirit in Mich in that age of anarchy and 
violene, the common people of Egypt revolted against an incubus 
Vader which they bad centuries, is mirrored in a 
poem—The Admonitions of a Prophet—in which the experiences of 
the breakdown were recorded in retrospect after the rally that 
accompanied the foundation of the Egyptiac universal state.* 

“The door-keepers say: “Let us go and plunder.” The washerman 
reluseth to ayo. eS 
"Nay, but poor men now possess fine things. He that once made for 
himself sandals now possesseth riches. . 

sy, but Elephantine and Thinis [iT andthe. sf Upper Bret 
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"Nay, but lic offices are |, and their lists are away. 
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Id but the [officials?] are slain and their lists taken away. Woe is 
me because of the misery in such a time! 
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“Nay, but the scribes of the sack, their writings are destroyed. That 
whereon Egypt liveth is a “When I come, it’s brought me", 

“Nay, but the laws of the judgement-hall are placed in the vestibule. 
‘ea, men walk upon them in the street, and the poor tear them upin 

leys. 

“Nay, but the poor man hath attained to the condition of the Nine 
Gods. That procedure of the House of the Thirty is divulged. 

“Nay, but the great judgement-hall isa “Go out, that he may come in", 
‘The poor go and come in the Great Houses. 

“Nay, but the children of the magistrates are thrown on to the streets. 
He that hath knowledge saith: “Yea”. ‘The fool saith: “Nay”, He that 
hath no knowledge, to him seemeth it good. » 

"Nay, but they that were in the Pure Place, they are cast forth upon 
the high ground. "The secret of the embalmers, it lieth open.’! 


This overwhelming spectacle of the mummies of godlike kings 
being cast out upon the face of the desert was matched by the 
spectacle of the desecrated and derelict pyramids, which had now 
become immortal monuments of their builders’ failure to achieve 
their own immortality. The very wealth which the Pyramid- 
Builders had heaped up in their sepulchral chambers, or ear- 
marked for the service of their mortuary ritual, had produced the 
exact opposite of its intended effect by serving as a loadstone to 
the covetousness of spoilers who were not deterred by any fear of 
either gods or men and were not visited by either divine or human 
retribution, 

Behold the places thereof; 

‘Their walls are dismantled, 

"Their places are no more, 

As if they had never been... 

Lo, no man taketh his goods with him. 

‘Yea, none returneth again that is gone thither.? 
No wonder that by the time of the foundation of the Egyptiac 
universal state the efficiency of the royal mortuary ritual was no 
longer believed in.* 

“Tf thou callest burial to mind, it is sadness, it is the bringing of tears, 
itis making a man sorrowful, it is haling a man from his house and cast- 
ing him upon the hill. Never wilt thou go forth again to behold the 
Sun, that builded in granite and fashioned a hall [?] in the 
pyramid, that achieved what is goodly in this ‘work—when the 
builders are become gods, then their offering-tables are empty [and they 
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are] even as the weary ones which die upon the dyke without a survivor; 
the flood hath taken its end [of them] and likewise the heat of the Sun, 
and the fish of the river-bank hold converse with them! 

These spiritual experiences of the Egyptiac "Time of Troubles’ 
are reflected in a new attitude towards the sovereign power which 
is discernible after the establishment of the Egyptiac universal 
state, 


"Under the Twelfth Dynasty the kings . . . eventually attained to a 
‘which was not less absolute than that which had been exercised 
the Pharaohs of "the Old Kingdom." . . . But, all the same, their 
status is essentially different from that of Snefru and Cheops. The 
naive point of view thatthe whole country only exist in order to serve 
the King and to build his giant tomb for him has not only disappeared 
but has actully swung round into the contrary view that the royal 
er exists because the prosperity of the country, and of all its in- 
itants, depends upon it.’* 

‘This narrowing of the gulf between the sovereign and the people 
during the "Time of Troubles’ seems afterwards to have proceeded 
a stage farther as a consequence of the peculiar sequel to the 
break-up of the Egyptiac universal state, We have seen? that the 
ensuing interregnum was cut short and cancelled by a restoration 
of the universal state within little more than a hundred years after 
its fall. "This Mycerinus-like defiance of Fate was inspired by a 
fanatical hostility to the tincture of an alien civilization in the cul- 
ture of the interloping barbarian Hyksos; and the ‘Zealotism’ which 
proved to be a sufficiently dynamic force to drive the Hyksos out 
created a spiritual bond between the rank-and-file of the Egyptiac 
people and the new dynasty in which they had found their leader- 
ship in their ‘holy war’. Under ‘the New Empire’ the divinity of 
the sovereign was little more than titular, and the Emperor actually 
lived among his people, and among the other members of the Im- 
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"This 'humanization' of the status of the sovereign was—signifi- 
cantly—accompanied by a corresponding tendency in other matters. 
which were of almost equal importance in Egyptiac life, In the 
religious field, for example, an immortalization which under ‘the 
Old Kingdom’ had been the odious monopoly of a privileged 
minority at the expense of an exploited majority was brought 
within everybody's reach by the triumph of the Osirian religion. 
In the literary field, again, the Imperial revolutionary who failed 
to impose his radical religious reform upon the Egyptiac Society 
under the restored universal state did succeed in perpetuating his 
equally radical literary reform of ‘scrapping’ the dead classical lan- 
guage of ‘the Middle Empire’—as he had sought to ‘scrap’ the 
classical religious syncretism of his own predecessor Thothmes II+ 


wi ; 

tis evident that in the course of its long-drawn-out decline the 
Egrrtac Society made a persistent, and not altogether unsuccee- 

|, effort to recoil from the aberration that had caused its break- 
down. The contrast between an Ikhnaton and a Chephren,$ or 
between an anonymous love-song of ‘the New Empire’ and a royal 
pyramid of ‘the Old Kingdom’, reveals the struggle for the Egyptiac 
soul which a spirit of humanism waged with a spirit of idolatry for 
two thousand years, But this humanism was not enough to con- 


quer its formidable adversary and reverse the process of decline and 
1 On this point see Hall, H. R.: The Ancient History of the Near Bart (London 1913, 
Methuen), pp. 27 d 
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414 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
fall; and there is a poignancy of failure in its efforts which touches 
our own sensibilities as we contemplate to-day the vestiges of its 
record. The epitaph of this pathetic Egyptiac humanism is "Too 
live and too Girl Tt ood not prevail against the demonic 
energy and earnestness of the king-worship which the pyramids 
embody. If we balance the two contending spirits in those di 
scales in which the human soul was weighed at the Osirian 
judgement of the dead, we shall find that the more amiable spirit 
lightly kicks the beam. En fin de compte the dominant spirit of the 
Egyptiac Society from the Age of the Pyramid-Builders onwards 
is that of a ‘servile state’ and not that of a féte champétre.! 


The Mother of Parliaments. 
‘The idolization of a political sovereignty incarnated in a human 
being is an aberration that is not exclusively represented by the 
classical Egyptiac example. If we look for an analogue in our 
modern Western history, we can easily discern a vulgar version of 
a royal Son of Re in the French ‘roi soleil, Louis XIV. This 
Western Sun-King’s palace at Versailles weighed as heavily upon 
the Land of France as the pyramids at Gizah weighed upon the 
Land of Egypt; and the French Revolution was as inevitable a 
consequence of the idolization of the Crown as that Egyptiac social 
upheaval in which ‘the land’ turned ‘round as doth a potter's 
wheel’? ‘L'État c'est moi’ might have been spoken by Cheops, 
and ‘Après moi le déluge’ by Pepi II. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting example which the modern Western World affords of the 
idolization of a sovereign power is one that is rather less sensational. 
In the apotheosis of ‘the Mother of Parliaments’ at Westminster 
the sovereign object of idolization is not a sovereign human being 
but a sovereign committee; and the incurable drabness of com- 
mittees has here co-operated with the obstinate conceit of matter- 
of-factness in the modern English social tradition to keep this 
idolization of Parliament within respectable limits, The English 
wor per of the House of Commons is only required to cast 
altar that perfunctory grain of incense which sufficed for 

the Imperial Cult ofa pedestrian Claudius or a prosaic Vespasian; 
and an Englishman who looked abroad upon the World in the 
year 1938 might reasonably claim that his temperate devotion to 
his own political divinity was being handsomely rewarded. Was 
not the country which had preserved its loyalty to “the Mother of 
Parliaments’ in a happier case than its neighbours who had gone 
vol io parea mad IVE GG) a de pet elame 9.85 se Soe 

“Factation on p. 419, above 
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a whoring after other gods?! Had the Lost Ten Tribes of the 
Continent found either tranquillity or prosperity in their feverish 
adulation of outlandish ‘Duces’ and ‘Fiihrers’ and‘Kommissars’and 
“Corporative States’ and "Third Reichs’ and ‘Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics’? In 1938 the answer to this practical question was undoubtedly 
in favour of the Englishman who asked it; and yet it still left some- 
thing to be said; for the Englishman himself would admit that the 
blessings which his Mother Goddess was now bringing him were 
conspicuous chiefly by contrast with other men’s present ills; and 
he would also admit that the recent Continental offspring of the 
ancient Insular Parliament had proved, on the whole, to be a sickly 
brood—incompetent to bring political salvation to the non-British 
majority of the living generation of Mankind, and incapable of 
holding its own against the post-war plague of dictatorships. 

Perhaps the truth is that the very features in the character and 
history of the Parliament at Westminster which are the secret of 
its hold upon an Englishman's respect and affection are so many 
positive stumbling-blocks in the way of making this venerable 
English institution into a political panacea for the World. The 
Englishman is proud of his Parliament because he remembers that, 
alone among the many institutions of its kind that had come into 
being in the Transalpine kingdoms of Western Christendom during 
the second chapter of our Western history, this English Parliament 
was successful, at the transition from the Medieval to the Modern. 
Age, in withstanding the impact of the Italian city-state culture by 
finding a way of combining the new-fangled Italian political effi- 
ciency with the old-fashioned Transalpine political liberties. Yet 
this unique success of the Parliament at Westminster in outlasting 
‘the Middle Ages’ by adapting itself to the exigencies of the Modern 
‘Age perhaps makes it less likely that this antique institution can 
now achieve another equally creative metamorphosis in order to 
meet the challenge of a ‘Post-Modern’ Age which is knocking upon 
the door with new and different exigencies of its own. 

If we look into the structure of Parliament, we shall find that it 
is essentially an assembly of the representatives of local constitu- 
encies. This essential feature is just what we should expect from 
the date and place of the institution's origin; for the medieval 
kingdom of England, like other Transalpine kingdoms in the same 
age, was a congeries of village communities—interspersed with 
boroughs as a cake is sprinkled with plums. In such a polity as 
that, the significant and important grouping for political purposes 


1 Judges i 17, Compare Exodus xxv, 15, and Leviticus avii. 7. 
+ Foen achievement te Tl. C (a) O), vol. i pp. 358-63 and IV. C Gi) 0) 8, 
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was that of neighbourhood. The people with whom any given 
subject of the King was likely to have a common political interest 
were the people whose homes lay within a day's walking or riding 
distance of his own; and in a society so constituted the proper 
constituencies for a representative parliamentary assembly were 
manifestly local constituencies of sufficiently small size to allow 
every voter in each of them to know ing about his fellow 
constituents and something about his member. This social basis 
of the structure of Parliament remained unchanged when the im- 
pact of the Italian culture ushered in a new age, and again when 
this challenge was successfully met by the creative transformation 
of Parliament in the seventeenth century. But the very success of 
Parliament in weathering the political storms of the seventeenth 
century had the consequence of singling England out to be the 
laboratory for a vast economic innovation during the two centuries 
that followed; and this English Industrial Revolution has under- 
mined the social foundations beneath the English Parliament's 
feet. The Industrial Revolution has transformed a congeries of 
hundred small and mutually independent units of economic 
life into a single unit which is co-extensive with the whole of the 
United Kingdom and which is one and indivisible economically, 
as the Kingdom itself is politically. In the new England that has 
been conjured into existence by the new force of Industrialism. 
within the last 150 years, the link of locality has lost its significance 
for political as well as for most other social purposes. And the new 
English voter, if we ask him who is his neighbour, will certainly 
not think of all those hundreds of thousands, or even millions, of 
people whose homes now lie within one day's travelling-distance 
of his own home by railway or motor-car. Nor will his own home 
strike him as a natural centre to measure from; for, in his outlook, 
it is no longer a fixed point. Unlike the tiller of the ground, who 
is rooted in the soil like a tree, the urban industrial worker may be 
here to-day and gone to-morrow to any place to which he may 
have been drawn by a momentary prospect of employment. For 
such a voter in such a social milieu the only rational answer to the 
question ‘Who is your neighbour? is: ‘My fellow railwayman or 
or my fellow miner, in every corner of the Kingdom from Land’s 
End to John-o-Groat's The true constituency has ceased to be 
local and has become occupational. But an occupational basis of 
representation is a constitutional terra incognita in which the West- 
minster Parliament could not acclimatize itself without a radical 
change of structure; and for that ‘the Mother of Parliaments’ in her 
venerable old age not unnaturally shows no appetite. 
* See IV. C (ili) (E) 4, p. 170, above, 
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To all this, no doubt, a twentieth-century English admirer of 
Parliament as it is may justly reply with a solvitur ambulando. In 
the abstract, he may admit, a thirteenth-century system of parlia- 
mentary representation is unsuitable to a twentieth-century com- 
munity; but he will point out that in twentieth-century England 
the theoretical misfit seems to work as a matter of fact; and he will 
even be able to explain how this. thing can be. In prophesy- 
ing some serious social dislocation if an old political institution is 
allowed to remain unadjusted to a new economic basis, we have 
forgotten, he will tell us, to take one pertinent factor into account. 
In declaring it impossible to square the circle, we have failed to 
reckon with the skill of an old hand in performing tours de force. 
“We English’, this Englishman will explain, ‘are so thoroughly at 
home with the political institutions which we have built up that, 
in our own country and among ourselves, I believe we can make 
them work under any conditions.’ This is not an idle boast; and 
it is therefore quite conceivable that the system of parliamentary 
representation by local constituencies may actually survive longest 
in the country where it was earliest put out of date by the Industrial 
Revolution. ‘This is conceivable because, as our hypothetical Eng- 
Tishman has pointed out, the country which isthe birthplace of 
the Industrial System happens to be the birth-place of ‘the Mother 
of Parliaments’ as well. In the circumstances it is even possible 
that the English may not only cling to their Parliament-worship, 
but may escape the usual fate of idolators and persist in their error 
with impunity—to their own edification, and to the amazement of 
the ‘lesser breeds without the law’. By the same token, however, 
it seems probable that England will not cap her seventeenth-cen- 
tury feat by becoming for a second time the creator of those new 
political institutions which a new age requires. 

In our day the need for fresh political creation is once again 
urgent; for the flow of the Industrial Revolution, with the funda- 
mental change of social structure that it necessarily brings in its 
train, has not stopped short at the shores of the island out of whose 
bosom the volcano originally erupted. Industrialism has now 
spread far and wide over the World; and in every country where 
it has established itself it has turned the existing political institu- 
tions into social anachronisms. Since few countries have the Eng- 
lish luck to possess a political constitution which they know—or 
think they know—how to work under all conditions, most countries 
will be forced to find a new constitution to fit the new circum- 
stances of their economic life, When a new thing has to be found, 
there are only two ways of finding it—namely, creation and mime- 
sis—and mimesis cannot come into play until somebody has per- 
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formed a creative act for his fellows to imitate. In the fourth 
chapter of our Western history, which has opened in our time, 
who will the new political creator be? Perhaps he will be an 
Italian or a German, perhaps a Russian or a Chinese; but at the 
start of a long, and probably arduous, race it is an unprofitable 
exercise of the fancy to guess at the winner. At this early stage it 
is only possible to pick out the competitors who are apparently out 
of the running; and this, at least, we can do in the present case. 
We can predict with some confidence that the new political creator 
in the now dawning age will not be any English worshipper of ‘the 
Mother of Parliaments’. 


Scribes, Priests, and Janissaries. 

We may close this survey of institutional idols by glancing at 
the idolatrous worship of castes and classes and professions; and 
here we already have something to go upon. In studying the 
social structure of the arrested civilizations! we have come across 
two societies of the kind—the Spartans and the ‘Osmanlis—ir, 
which the keystone of the arch was a caste that was virtually a 
corporate idol or deified Leviathan.* If the aberration of idolizing 
a caste is capable of arresting a civilization’s growth it will also be 
capable of causing its breakdown; and, if we re-examine the 
breakdown of the Egyptiac Society with this clue in our hands, 
we shall perceive that the ‘Divine’ Kingship was not the only 
idolized incubus that weighed upon the backs of the Egyptiac 

peasantry under ‘the Old Kingdom’, They also had to bear 
The burden of a ‘bureaucracy’ of litterati; and a share in the 
responsibility for the breakdown must be attributed to this privi- 
leged class. 


The truth is that a deified kingship presupposes an educated 
secretariat. Without such support it could hardly maintain its 
statuesque pose on its pedestal, any more than Moses could have 
kept his hands outstretched over the vale of Rephidim from sun- 
rise to sunset if his arms had not been upheld by Aaron and Hur. 
‘The political unification of the whole of the Lower Nile Valley, 
from Elephantine to the Mediterranean coast, under a single sove- 
reign power, and the systematic exploitation of the resources of 
‘this United Kingdom for the benefit of the deified wearer of the 
Double Crown, were feats of co-ordinated social effort which re- 
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quired an elaborate administration; and an organized government. 
on this scale is hardly conceivable without a professional civil ser- 
vice which not only knows how to read and write but which is 
literate to its finger- 

‘Thus the Egyptiac litterati were the power behind the throne, 
and indeed, in point of time, they were also before it. This bureau- 

could boast of itself that ‘before Pharaoh was, Iam’, It was 
indispensable, and it knew it; and it took advantage of this know- 
edge of its power in order to ‘bind heavy burdens and grievous to 
be borne and lay them on men’s shoulders,’ while the Egyptiac 
scribes themselves would not ‘move’ these same burdens ‘with one 
of their fingers’ ‘The privileged exemption of the litteratus from 
the intolerable common lot of the sons of toil is the theme of the 

iac bureaucracy’s glorification of its own order in every age 
jgyptiac history. The note is struck blatantly in The Instruc- 
tion of Duauf:? a work, composed during the Egyptiac "Time of 
‘Troubles’, which has been preserved to us in copies made a thou- 
sand years later, as a writing exercise, by the schoolboys of ‘the 
New Empire’. In this ‘instruction which a man named Duauf, the 
son of Khety, composed for his son named Pepi, when he voyaged 
up to the Residence, in order to put him in the School of Books, 
among the children of the magistrates’, the gist of the ambitious 
father's parting exhortation to his aspiring child is: 

‘I have seen him that is beaten, him that is beaten: thou art to set 
thine heart on books. I have beheld him that is set free from forced 
labour: behold, nothing surpasseth books. . . . 

"Would that I might make thee love books more than thy mother; 
would that I might bring their beauty before thy face. It is greater than 
any calling. - If he hath begun to succeed, and is yet a child, men 


"Every artisan that wieldeth the chisel [7], he is wearier than him that. 


delveth. ... In the night, when he is set free, he worketh beyond what 
his arms can do; in the night he burneth a light. 

“The stone-mason secketh for work [7] in all manner of hard stone. 
When he hath finished it, his arms are destroyed, and he is weary. When 


“The field-worker, his reckoning endureth for ever; 
wearier than can be told, and he fareth as well as or 
lions...» 
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"he weaver in the workshop, he fareth more ill than any woman. His 


jhs are upon bis belly, and he breatheth no air... 
me further, how it fareth with the sherman, Is not his 


work upon the river, where it is mixed with the crocodiles? . . . 

“Behold, there is no calling that is without a director except [that of] 
the scribe, and he is the director. ...” 

A thousand years later, under ‘the New Empire’, the same 
spirit breathes through the copy-book exhortations and warnings 
to schoolboys! which convey the bureaucracy’s unfaltering good 
opinion of itself as it still bestrides the broken back of a plebs that, 
by this time, has collapsed under the burden. ‘Do not bea husband- 
man’; ‘Do not be a soldier’; "Do not be a charioteer’; ‘Do not be 
a soldier, a priest ora baker’; "Bean official’: these were the warnings 
with which the writing-master, in those days, still drove home 
into his pupils’ minds his exhortation to be diligent. 

In the Far Eastern World there is a familiar c of this 
Egyptiac 'litteratocracy in the incubus of ‘mandarin rule" which the 
Far Eastern Society has inherited from the latest age of its Sinic 
predecessor. The Confucian litteratus used to flaunt his heartless 
mere to Ii a finger to lighten the Jondo cf the toiling millions by 

ing his finger-nails to grow to lengths which precluded every 
tse of the hand except the manipulation of the scribal brush, and 
through all the chances and changes of Far Eastern history he has 
emulated his Egyptiac confrére’s tenacity in keeping his oppressive 
seat. Even the impact of the Western culture, which has momen- 
tarily robbed the Confucian Classics of their prestige, hasnot thrown 
the Chinese litteratus out of his saddle. Though the examinations 
in the Confucian Classics are now abolished and the labyrinthine 
rows of examination-cells lie desolate, the litteratus still wields his 
ancient power in the name of a modern sage, and imposes upon 
the peasant as effectively as before by flourishing in his face a 
diploma from the University of Chicago or the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 

n the course of Egyptiac history the alleviation which a long- 
suffering people obtained—albeit, too late—through the gradual 
humanization of the sovereign power was offset by successive 
additions to the class-incubus. As though the burden of carrying 
the bureaucracy had not been enough to bring the common people 
to the ground, they were further saddled, under ‘the New Empire’, 
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with the incubus of a priesthood which was organized into a puis- 
sant Pan-Egyptiac corporation, under the presidency of the Chief 
Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes, by the Emperor Thothmes III 

imperabat solus circa 1480-1450 B.c.)." A century after its incor- 
poration the Egyptiac priesthood proved strong enough to defeat 
The Imperial heresiarch Ikhnaton (nperabat crea 1379 1352 B.C); 
and three hundred years after that, when ‘the New Empire’ broke 
the Chief Priest of Amon actually became the residuary legatee 
ofthe Divine Kingship itself. ‘About the year 1075 B.C. the reign- 
ing pontifi Hrihor, picked up the now mastelese cand powerless 
—Imperial Crown and placed it on his own head? Thence- 
forward the Egyptiac mandarin had a fellow rider in the shape of 
an Egyptiac Brahman;? and after that the broken-backed Egyptiac 
circus-horse was compelled to stumble on upon his everlasting 
round of the arena until the pair of riders was increased to a trio 
by the mounting of a miles gloriosus on the pillion behind the scribe 
the pharisee. 

The Egyptiac Society, which had been as free from militarism 
throughout its natural term of life as the Orthodox Christian 
Society was in its age f growth, had been goaded by its encounter 
with the Hyksos—as the East Roman Empire was goaded by its 
encounter with Bulgaria—into a militaristic course. Not content 
with driving the Hyksos out beyond the pale ofthe Egyptiac World, 
the Emperors of the Eighteenth Dynasty yielded to the temptation 
of passing over from self-defence into aggression and taking their 
revenge for the Hyksos’ domination over Egypt by carving out an 
Egyptian Emipire in Asia. This wanton military adventure was 
easier to embark upon than to withdraw from; and when the tide 
turned again in the days of Ikhnaton the strain began to tell. The 
Nineteenth Dynasty found itself compelled to mobilize the now fast 

waning strength of the Egyptiac body social in order to save a 
Temnant of the Asiatic empire and finally to preserve the integrity 
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of Egypt herself; and under the Twentieth Dynasty the aged and 
tormented frame of the Egyptiac Society was smitten with a para- 
Inte stroke as the price of its final tur de force of finging back the 
combined hosts of European and African and Asiatic barbarians 
that had been hurled against the Egyptian frontiers by the impetus 
of the post-Minoan Vólkerwanderung. When the fallen body at 
last lay prostrate and motionless on the ground, worn out by a 
régime of hard labour which had been imposed without pity or 

reprieve for a term of more than two thousand years, the native 
pes and litteratus, who still sat tight inthe saddle with no bones 

roken by the fall were joined by the grandson of the Libyan 

vade vli now saved back ara solder of forane imo a decies 
Egyptiac World from whose frontiers his grandfather had been 
hurled back by the final feat of native Egyptian arms. The 
military caste, begotten of these eleventh-century Libyan mer- 
cenarice, which continued to bestride the cercate of the Egyotiac 
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With the spectacle of an Egyptiac Society borne down to the 

ground by this trio of idolized castes we may close our study of 

the nemesis that attends the idolization of an ephemeral institu- 

tion. We have next to consider the idolization of an ephemeral 
technique. 


(y) The Idolization of an Ephemeral Technique. 

Reptiles and Mammals. 

If we now turn to consider the idolization of techniques, we 
shall recognize at the outset of our inquiry that certain classic 
examples of the extreme penalty for a flagrant commission of 
this sin have aheady come under our observation in our survey 
of the arrested civilizations," which has also furnished us with our 
classic examples of the extreme penalty for a flagrant idolization 
of institutions.* In the Ottoman and the Spartan social systems 
the key-technique of being shepherds of human cattle, or hunters 
of human game, was idolized side by side with the two master- 
institutions of the Padishih’s Slave-Household and the standing 
army of Spartiate ‘Peers’ who were enslaved to the impersonal 
despotism of the Lycurgean agógé. And when we pass from the 
arrested civilizations evoked by human challenges to those evoked. 
by challenges from Physical Nature, we find that the idolatrous 
worship of a technique comprises the whole of their tragedy. The 
Nomads and the Esquimaux have fallen into arrest through an 
excessive concentration of their energies on the technique of literally 
shepherding authentic cattle on the Steppes, and literally hunting 
non-human game on the ice or in the waters of the Arctic Seas. 

In the same connexion we have taken cognizance of the at first 
sight paradoxical, but on second thoughts manifestly inevitable, 
fact that in all these cases the cultivation of a human technique 
into a superfine and excessively exacting art has condemned these 
human victims of their own human skill to a retrogression towards 
an animalism which is the negation. of humanity; and if we now 
peer back into pre-human chapters in the history of Life on this 
planet we shall find ourselves confronted by other examples of the 
same paradoxical ‘law’. 


‘Onwards may 
‘the Confucian literati and the Manchurian 
in Intramural China under the Manchu, The Barptos temple- 
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‘This ‘law’ is enunciated in the following general terms by a 
modem Wester scholar who has made a comparative study oÈ its 
operation in the non-human and the human 

"Life starts in the sea, ‘There it attains to an extraordinary efficiency. 
‘The fishes give rise to types which are so succeseful (such, for instance, 
as the sharks) that they have lasted on unchanged until to-day. ‘The path 
of ascending Evolution did not, however, lie inthis direction, In Evolu- 
tion Dr. Inge's aphorism is probably always right: “Nothing fails like 
success. A creature which has become perfectly adapted to its environ- 
ment, an animal whose whole capacity and vial foree is concentrated 
and expended in ere and now, ing left over with 
which to respon to any rie change, i by age it becomes more 
perfectly economical in the way [in which] its entire resources meet 
exactly its current and customary o ties. In the end it can do 
all that is necessary to survive without any conscious striving or un- 

ted movement. It can therefore beat all competitors in the special 

; but equally, on the other hand, should that field change, it must 

extinct. It is this success of efficiency which seems to account 

for the extinction of an enormous number of species, Climatic condi- 

tions altered. ‘They had used up all their resources of vital energy in 

adapting to things as they were. Like unwise virgins, they had no oil 

left over for further adaptations, They were committed, could not 
readjust, and so they vanished" 

‘The fatally complete technical success of the fishes in adapting 
themselves to the physical environment of Life in the marine over- 
ture to its terrestrial history is enlarged upon by the same scholar 
in the same context. 


‘At the level when Life was confined to the sea and the fishes were 
developing, C ee which evolved a spine and so repre- 
sented the vertebrates in the highest form then evolved. From the spine 
there spread out on each side, to aid the head, that fan of feelers which 
in them became the fore-fins, In the shark—~and alniost all the fish— 
these feelers were specialized so as to become, no longer feelers, but 
paddles: amazingly efficient flukes for bringing the creature head-fore- 
most on its prey. Rapid reaction was , patient negotiation 
nothing; and these flukes not only ceased to be testers, explorers, ex- 
aminers: they became increasingly efficient for water-movement and for 
nothing else. It looks as though pre-piscan a pre-rerebrate life must 
have lived in warm shallow pools and perhaps always have been in touch 
with the floor, as to-day the gurnet by its feelers keeps contact with the 
solid bed. Once, however, swift unpremeditated movement became 

specialization drove the fishes out into water where they lost 
touch with the bottom and all solids; and water, which till then had 
been really no more than a bearing or lubricant to carry them over the 
solid surface which they were constantly exploring—water then became 


1 Heard, Gerald: The Source of Civilization (London 1935, Cape), pp. 66-2. 
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their only element. This meant [that] their power of being stimulated 
by new circumstances was limited. .. 

“That type of fish, then, which gave rise to the next advancing order 
of animals must have been a creature which did not adopt this extreme 
specialization of the fin. For, first, it must have been a creature which 
kept in touch with the floor, and so remained more variously stimulated 
than the fishes which lost touch with a solid environment. And, 
secondly, it must have been a creature which for the same reason kept in 
touch with the shallows and kept this touch by means of forelimbs 
which, because they could not therefore become wholly specialized as 
water-driving flukes, retained a more ized "inei 
tory and tentative character, The of such a creature has been 
discovered—a creature whose forelimbs are, it might almost be said, 
rather clumsy hands than proper fins; and through these members it 
looks as though the transition from shallow pool to flooded shore was 
made, the deep sea was left behind, the land was invaded, and the 
amphibians arrived”! 

In this triumph of the fumbling and irresolute amphibians in 
their competition with the deft and decisive fishes, we are witness- 
ing an early performance of a drama which has since been replayed 
many times over with as many different changes in the cast. In 
the next performance that invites our attention, we shall find the 
fishes’ part being taken by the amphibians’ formidable progeny 
of the reptilian tribe, while the amphibians’ own part in the-pre~ 
ceding performance is taken this time by the ancestors of those 
mammalian animals in which the Spirit of Man has recently become 
incarnate. The primitive Mammals were meek and puny creatures 
who unexpectedly inherited the Earth because the heritage had 
been left derelict by the magnificent Reptiles who were the pre- 
vious lords of terrestrial creation; and the Mesozoic Reptiles— 
like the Pleistocene Esquimaux and Nomads? and 'Osmanlis and 
Spartans—were conquerors who forfeited their conquests by stray- 
ing into the blind alley of over-specialization. 

‘{The] apparently abrupt ending up of the Reptiles is, beyond all 
quotes, the most striking revolution fa the whole history of the Earth 
before the coming of Mankind, It is probably connected with the close 
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of a vast period of equable warm conditions and the onset of a new 
austerer age, in which the winters were bitterer and the summers brief 
but hot. ‘The Mesozoic life, animal and vegetable alike, was adapted to 
warm conditions and capable of litle resistance to cold. The new life, 
on the other hand, was before all things capable of resisting great 
o 39e 

“As for the Mammals competing with and ousting the less fit Reptiles, 
there is not a scrap of evidence of any such direct competition. 
‘the later Mesozoic a number of small jaw-bones are found, ent 
mammalian in character. But there is not a scrap, not a bone, to suggest 
that there lived any Mesozoic Mammal which could look a dinosaur in 
‘the face. The Mesozoic Mammals or mammal-like Reptiles—for we do 
not know clearly which they were—seem to have been all obscure little 
beasts of the size of mice and rats, more like a down-trodden order of 
Reptiles than a distinct clas; probably they stil aid eggs and were de- 
veloping only slowly their distinctive covering of hair. They lived away 


from big waters, and perhaps in the desolate uplands, as marmots do 
now; probably they lived there beyond the pursuit of the carnivorous 
dinosaurs. Some perhaps went on all fours, some chiefiy went on their 


check these guesses." 

The propositions put forward by Mr. Wells down to this point 
in his exposition appear to be generally accepted. The Reptiles 
were supplanted by the Mammals because the Reptiles had lost 
the ability to adapt themselves to changes in their environment, 
and not because they had suffered defeat in any direct encounter 
with a nascent new order of living creatures who had not yet begun 
to emerge out of their original weakness and obscurity by the time 
when the gigantic Reptiles perished from off the face of the Earth. 
In the post-mortem inquiry over the carcasses of these monsters 
the verdict of the experts seems to be unanimous, But, in a com- 
mon ordeal to which the Reptiles succumbed, what was it exactly 
that enabled the Mammals to survive and in consequence to 
herit an Earth which the Reptiles had now vacated at the sum- 
mons of Death? On this supremely interesting question Mr. 
Wells’ answer is not confirmed by the other contemporary scholar 
whom we have been quoting in the present context. 

According to Mr. Wells the rudimentary Mammals survived 
because, in spite of their obvious general weakness, they happened 
to be strong in just that form of strength which the particular 
ordeal demanded. 

"These little Theriomorphs, these ancestral Mammals, developed hair. 
Fairs, like feathers, are long and elaborately specialized scales, Hair is 

1 Wella, H. Gu: The Outline of History (London 1920, Cassel), pp. 22 4 
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haps the clue to the salvation of the early Mammals, Leading lives 

pon the margin of existence, eway ftu di marshes end die Weti 

they developed an outer covering only second in its erii holding Gr 

heat-resi rers to the down and feathers of the Arctic sea-birds. 

And so they held out through the age of hardship between the Mesozoic 
and Cainozoic ages, to which most of the true Reptiles succumbed "t 

Is this the true secret of the Mammals’ relative success? If itis, 
it merely tells us that fur is a more effective physical armour 
against the cold than scales or carapaces. But other, and perhaps 
deeper, explanations are forthcoming. Bishop Barnes puts his 
finger on the principle which we have embraced in this Study 
under the name of ‘Etherialization’.? ‘In Mammals, developments 
resulting in greater simplicity [by contrast with Reptiles] are note- 
worthy? Mr. Heard suggests that the armour which saved the 
‘Mammals’ lives was not physical but psychic, and that the strength 
of this psychic defence lay in a physical defencelessness. 

“The giant Reptiles were themselves hopelessly decadent before the 
rise of the Mammals. ‘There was no hope any longer for this ... step in 
Life's advance, They had begun [as] small, mobile, and lively creatures, 
They grew so vast that these land-ironclads could scarcely move; and 
many had to remain all their time awash in pools where water would 
bear some of their otherwise crushing weight, All their energy seems to 
have gone into their bodies, and their brains remained practically non- 
existent—in many cases the spinal column hardly enlarging when i 
entered the skull. Their heads were no more than periscopes, breathing- 
tubes and pincers, 

"Meanwhile, as they slowly swelled and hardened upto their doom— 
until, it seems (with such a genus, for example, as Triceratops), bone- 
growth went on of itself; a huge degenerative accumulation of rigid tissue 
there was already being fashioned that creature which was to leap the 
boundary and limits then set for Life, and start a new stage of energy and 
Consciousness, And nothing could illustrate more vividly the principle. 
that Life evolves by sensitiveness and awareness; by being exposed, not 
by being protected; by nakedness, not by strength; by smallness, not by 
size. The forerunners of the Mammals have now been discovered in the 
Cretaceous: the age which ends the Age of the Reptiles, These tran- 
sitional types are minute rat-like creatures. In a world dominated by 
monsters the future is given to a creature which has to sj time 
taking notice of others and giving way to others. It is un given 
fur instead of scales. It is unspecialized, given again those sensitive feel- 
ing forelimbs and, no doubt, those antennae—the long hairs on the face 
and head—to give it irritating stimulation all the time. Ears and eyes are 
highly developed. It becomes warm-blooded, so [that] it may be con- 
stantly conscious throughout the cold, when the Reptile falls into 

: y Toe, cit, + In IIT, C () (e), vol. ii, pp. 174-92, above. 
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Anaesthetic coma- kept alive in discomfort, that it may be constantly 

faking in and [tat] its consciousness, in the end, may have to go on 
itions [which] inediam ering rit tow hich] 

ino endures. So its consciousness is blown upon and developed. 

tated continous sit acted ti rael soe, bee 


the creature, being unprecedented, 3e capable not of one but of many 
replies, ‘onto ich ta ele he quin fr 

"Here, then, we have the sensitive "the tender plant out of a 
dry ground” —from which we are sprung. 


Manchester and Osaka. 

In the tragedy of the Reptiles we are presented with a case 
in which the peed for the idolization of an ephemeral technique 
has been not an arrest upon the threshold of life but a break- 
down following the attainment of an exuberant maturity; and 
we can, of course, think of more familiar cases of this latter 
yariation on the plot of the play in our own human history. 
Indeed, an English student o Blaney can put Me fager on a 
human case near home; for ‘the Mother of Parliaments’, whose 
latter-day constituents are perhaps now in danger of idolizing 
the great political institution created by their ancestors, has her 
domicile in a country that has won for itself in the realm of 

conomic technique the equally proud title of ‘the Workshop of 
the World’; and there are certain alarming indications, in this 
domain as well, that England in our day is paying her penalty for 
the perilous honour of having been the first country to achieve the 
Industrial Revolution. 

In our day the country that gave birth to the Industrial System 
of production is a by-word for its technological conservatism; and 
its arch-conservatives are not the surviving representatives of the 
pre-industrial dispensation in those rare patches of the English 
country-side that have contrived to resist the penetrating and per- 
vasive influence of a latter-day English world of mines and mills. 
On the contrary, they are the colliers and the textile-manufacturers. 
whose grandfathers and great-grandfathers were the pioneers in 
the discovery of our modern industrial technique. These pioneers 
led the way in the Industrial Revolution not only for England but 
for the World; and it is evidently just for this reason that the 
epigoni are now making themselves notorious for an éthos which 
is the exact antithesis of the adventurous, experimental, adaptable, 
creative spirit that made the pioneers’ fortune. The epigoni 
cannot believe that all is not ‘for the best’ in a technique which 
re he eis a a virtual monopoly of the world market for 


4f Civilisation (London 1535, Cape), pp. 79-2. 
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industrial products for the greater part of a century; and even the 
belief that they are still living ‘in the best of all possible worlds" 
for British manufacturers dies singularly hard in the face of a 
growing array of increasingly successful foreign competitors. It is 
now more half a century since Germany and the United 
States—relieved, by the outcome of the wars of 1861-71, from 
their former handicaps of geographical disunity and political pre- 
occupation frst entered the lists of the industrial tournament and 
threw down the gauntlet to Great Britain;! and since the war of 
1914-18 the ranks of Great Britain's industrial competitors have 
been joined by Japan, who was an alter orbis, unacquainted with 
any form of Western technique, until ‘the eighteen-sixties’, and 
‘even by France, who missed her opportunity, at the turn of the 
Rs zwei and nineteenth centuries, of ing the inventions 
which Great Britain then invented, and winning the rewards which 
Great Britain duly won, because she then allowed Napoleon to 
recall her from a new industrial adventure to the old enterprise— 
already proved barren by a series of abortive essays—of establish- 
ing a political hegemony over Europe by military force.* Yet even 
this formidable and ubiquitous competition with which the ci- 
devant ‘Workshop of the World’ is now confronted has not led the 
British manufácturer to overhaul the technique by which his an- 
cestors once made an easy conquest of a virgin world market; and 
à fortiori it has not led him to adopt the technique through which 
his ancestors’ English monopoly has been successfully disputed by 
his own foreign competitors. 

ese German, American, and Japanese poachers upon old Eng- 

lish industrial preserves have had to face the problem of forcing an 
entry into a fid already occupied by the Hoglish pioneere; and 
they have solved it by working out new kinds of technique which 
the Englishman had never thought of—or needed to think of — 
before their intrusion upon the scene: for instance, the technique 
of co-ordinating under a single management all the successive 
economic processes from the production of the raw materials to 
the marketing of the smite product, and the technique of 
rocuring an unprecedentedly intimate ive co-operation 

Petween the producer and the financier and between a nationally 
organized industry and the national Government Like the Eng- 
ish pioneers in their heyday, the present foreign competitors of 
the English epigoni have been free rom the handicap of inheriting 


18e IY. C Gi) 175-8, above, 
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an older technique with a record of past efficacity which invites its 
present possessors to continue to bow down and worship it; and 
3o, like the English pioneers, they have been free to make creative 
inventions. It is the English epigoni—in contrast to both their 
English predecessors and their foreign contemporaries—who are 
captivated by the idolization of an ephemeral technique; and the 
seriousness of the handicap can be gauged by the plight in which 
our English industry finds itself to-day. 

In this light we can see that Great Britain is suffering doubly 
from her success, since 1914, in avoiding both the two calamities 
of invasion and inflation which have overtaken France and Ger- 
many respectively.! It is not only that these two industrial com- 
petitors of hers have been positively strengthened by the stimulus 
of blows to which they have effectively responded. From the Eng- 
lish point of view it is perhaps even more serious that Great Britain 
herself, in escaping these blows, has lost a golden opportunity of 
relieving herself from the incubus of her own industrial past. She 
might have faced an industrially rejuvenated France and Germany 
with less cause for apprehension if only the same stroke of Fortune 
which has reinvigorated them had at the same time shattered the 
British idol of an obsolete pioneer technique. 

‘This industrial competition between an old-fashioned England 
and a new-fangled Germany and Japan and United States 
drama which has the same denouement as the biological competi 
tion between the Mesozoic Reptiles and the Cainozoic Mammals; 
but the plots differ in one important respect. The two orders of 
animals, as Mr. Wells points out in the passage quoted above, did 
not compete directly with each other, but settled the question of 
who was to inherit the Earth by each grappling, separately and 
independently, with an identic challenge from the Physical En- 
vironment. On the other hand, our latter-day human question of 
who is to capture the world market is being settled by a direct 
encounter between the competitors, corps à corps. "The plot of this 
human drama might be stated, from the point of view of a living 
English industrialist, in the words of a living English student of 
one of the physical sciences: ‘A step in evolution in any animal 
group is followed by an evolutionary advance on the part of their 
parasites.’ In fact, our present conifict of industrial techniques is 
not inaccurately described—in a phrase which is frequently heard 
to-day—as ‘economic warfare’; and if we now extend our survey to 
the classic form of warfare in which the technique employed is not 


oi, Erba English immunity from French and German misfortunes we II. D (i), 
7 Haldane, J. B. S.: Pouible Worlds (London 1927, Chatto & Windus), p. 42. 
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economic but military, we shall find that, in this sinister kind of 
human intercourse, the ‘parasite’ is perpetually preying upon a 
‘host’ who, on his side, is perpetually being betrayed by his own self- 
conceit into placing himself at the ‘parasite’s’ mercy. 

Goliath and David. 

In our human military history the analogue of the biological 
competition between the tiny soft-furred Mammal and the massive 
armoured Reptile is the saga of the duel between David and 
Goliath;t and if we take this legendary Syriac combat as our 
starting-point, we shall find the same drama acted and reperformed 
in a continuous series of matches between new-fangled and old- 
fashioned military techniques which will remind us of “The Chain 
of Destruction’ that Mayne Reid describes in The Boy Hunters. 

Before the fatal day on which he challenges the armies of Israel, 
Goliath has won such triumphant victories with his spear whose 
‘staff is like a weaver’s beam and whose head weighs six hundred 
shekels of iron, and has found himself so completely proof against 
hostile weapons in his panoply of casque and corselet and target 
and greaves, that he can no longer conceive of any alternative 
armament;? and he believes that in this armament he is invincible. 
He therefore challenges the enemy of the day to choose a champion 
to meet him in single combat, on the assumption that, if any 
champion is forthcoming, he will likewise be a spearman armed 
cap-à-pie, and in the assurance that any Israelite who has the hardi- 
hood to fight the Philistine champion with his own weapons will be 
an easy prey for him. So hard set is Goliath’s mind in these two 
ideas that, when he sees David running forward to meet him with 
no armour on his body and nothing in his hand that catches the 
eye except a staff, Goliath takes umbrage, instead of taking alarm, 
at his adversary's apparent unpreparedness, and exclaims: ‘Am I 
a dog, that thou comest to me with staves?” Goliath does not sus- 

‘that this youth's impertinence is not a piece of boyish folly 
it is, on the contrary, a carefully considered manœuvre (David 
having actually realized, quite as clearly as Goliath himself, that 


1 See the story as itis toldin 1 Samuel xvi, 
the Assyrian of 
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in Cai ovi sonia M cannot hope to be Golitt's 
match, and having therefore rej r trying on, the panop! 
which Saul has pressed upon him); nor doce Goliath notice the 
ing in the hand which doce not hold the staff, nor wonder what 
mischief may be hidden in the shepherd’s bag. And so this luck- 
less Philistine Triceratops stalks forward pompously to offer his 
unvisored forehead as a target for the sling-stone which is to slay 
him at one shot before ever his contemptible adversary comes within 
range of his hitherto lethal spear. 
oliath of Gath was not the first hoplite in the history of Life 

on Earth to court and incur this disconcerting doom; for armour 
far more ponderous than his had been worn by reptilian and mam- 
malian cataphracts before ever Goliath's first human ancestor had 
made his appearance on the terrestrial scene. 

“One seduetive and ultimately lays fata path [of Evolution] has been 
the development of protective armour. An 


‘also by encasing itself within bony » 
adopted by the gazoid fishes of the Devonian with dei shining armour. 
Some of the great lizards of the later Mesozoic were elaborately encased. 
Some Tertiary mammals, es in South America, were immense 
and bizarre centre; and one wonders how long period of evolutionary 
history was needed for them thus to arm themselves. Always the ex- 
amens fled, Crete adopting it tended to become 
unwieldy. They had to move relatively slo y. Hence they were forced 
to live mainly on vegetable fod ; and thus in gencral they were at a dis- 
advant as compared with foes living on more rapidly to, 
animal food. The repeated failure of protective armour a 
even at a somewhat low evolutios onary lod mind triumphed over mets 
matter. Itis this sort of triumph which has been supremely exemplified 
in Man." 

It is ideally exemplified in the saga of David and Goliath. Yet, 
while this classic tale sums up for all time a philosophic truth that 
is also illustrated by the slowly unfolding history of human com- 
petition in armaments, it is at the same time a matter of historical 

fact that the individual hoplite champion of the post-Minoan 
interregnum-—a Goliath of Gath or a Hector of Troy—did not 
succumb to David’s sling or Philoctetes’ bow but to the Myrmidons" 
phalanx:* a veritable Leviathan in which a multitude of hoplites 
Set shoulder to shoulder and helmet to helmet and shield to shield» 
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While each single phalangite in the rank-and-file was a replica of 
Hector or Goliath in his accoutrements, he was the antithesis of 
the Homeric hoplite in his spirit; for the essence of the phalanx did 
not consist in the equipment of its component men-at-arms, but in 
the discipline which had transformed a barbaric rabble ofindividual 
warriors into a military formation whose orderly evolutions could 
accomplish ten times as much as the unco-ordinated efforts of an 
equal number of equally well-armed individual champions. 

"This new military technique, of which we already catch some 
anticipatory glimpses in the Iliad, made its indubitable entry upon 
the stage of history in theshape of a Spartan phalanx which marched 
through the rhythm of Tyrtaeus's verses to its socially disastrous 
military victory in the second Messeno-Spartan War; but the 
triumph of the Spartan phalanx was not definitive, After driving 
all its ‘opposite numbers’ off the field, it succumbed, in its turn, 
to new techniques; and it is significant that this discomfiture of 
the Spartan phalanx came to pass as soon as the Spartans were 
tempted to ‘rest on their oars’ on the strength of their victory in 
the Atheno-Peloponnesian War of 431-404 B.c.—a victory which 
seemed to complete the military supremacy of Sparta in Hellas 
and so to crown the victory which the same Spartan tactics had 
gained over the Messenians more than two hundred years before. 
Within thirty-three years of the Athenian débicle of 404 n.c. the 
triumphant Spartan had been ignominiously put out of 
court: first by an Athenian swarm of peltasts*—a host of Davids 
with which the phalanx of Goliaths found itself quite unable to 
cope—and then by a Theban column, a tactical innovation which 
improved the phalanx, with decisive effect, by introducing an un- 
even distribution of its depth and weight and ‘drive’, and thereby 
capping the old asset of discipline with the new element of sur- 
prise. The Athenian and Theban techniques, however, were as 
swiftly and surely undone by their successive triumphs as the 
Spartan technique itself; for their respective victories over the 
Spartan phalanx in 390 and 371 were both cancelled at one stroke 
in 338 B.C. by a Macedonian formation in which a highly differen- 
tiated skirmisher and phalangite had been skilfully integrated with 


a heavy cavalry into a single fighting force.» 
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If the Macedonian phalanx, with its light-armed fringe and its 
cavalry arm, surpassed the phalanx as an instrument of 
war in the measure of the difference in range between the Mace- 
donian and the Spartan conquests, then the gulf between the two 
techniques was great indeed, since the Spartan phalanx merely 
conquered Hellas, while the Macedonian army conquered both 
Hellas and the Achaemenian Empire. From the banks of the 
Cephisus and the Eurotas to the banks of the Jaxartes and the Beas, 
the Macedonians marched at will without meeting any opponent 
who was able to stand up to them. But the most impressive testi- 
mony to the prowess of the Macedonian military machine is not 
long list of the military Powors that were successively defeated 
by Philip II and Alexander the Great; it is the avowal which was 
made, after the event, by the victorious enemy commander of the 
‘opposing army in a decisive battle which was fought 170 years after 
Philip’s crushing victory at Chaeronea. 

"The consul Lucius [Aemilius Paullus] had never seen a phalanx in 
his life until he encountered one—for the first time—in the war 
with Perseus; and, when it was all over, he used freely to confess to his 
Sind at home tat the Macedonian phalanx was the most formidable 

terrifying it that ever met his eyes—an: from a soldi 

‘ho had not merely witnessed, but had actually participated in, a greater 
number of actions than any other captain of the day.” 

At Pydna, however, in 168 5.c. it was not Perseus’ phalanx but 
Paullus's legions that emerged victorious; and the eulogy of the 
‘Macedonian formation which has just been quoted is at the same 
time a funeral oration pronounced over its dead body by the master 
of the Roman formation which dealt the phalanx its death-blow. 
‘The Macedonian army of the second century 2.c. was as little able 
tocope with the Romans as the Athenian or Theban or Achaemenian 
fighting forces of the fourth century B.c. had been able to cope with 
the Macedonian army of Philip IÍ and Alexander the Great; and 
the cause of this sensational meperéreia in Macedonian military 
fortunes was the senile adulation of a technique? which had carried 
all before it through five successive generations. 
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A hard-won Macedonian victory over a diminutive Athens and 
‘Thebes had been followed by an easy Macedonian conquest of the 
vast Achaemenian Empire;* and thereafter the Macedonian soldiers 
‘ested on their oars’ as the unchallenged masters of all but the 
outskirts of the Habitable World, while, beyond their western 
horizon, the Romans were revolutionizing the art of war through 
an experience gained from their sufferings in their tremendous 
struggle with Hannibal. The immense superiority of the post- 
Hannibalic Roman over the post-Alexandrine Macedonian fighting- 
machine was conclusively demonstrated at their first encounter; 
and the omen given by the cavalry skirmish in Illyria in 200 B.C. 
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was fulfilled in 197 s.c. at Cynoscephalae and was confirmed in 


the Macedonian. 
phalanx and the Macedonian light infantry happened to break 
down on the battle-field, then either arm, just because of its extreme 
specialization, was in danger of finding itself at the mercy of a more 
versatile adversary. Accordingly everything depended on the pre- 
cision of military evolutions in the field; and the necessary precision 
was obviously impossible to guarantee. Such natural contretemps 
as the fog at Cynoscephalae and the broken ground at Pydna were 
enough to dislocate a Macedonian army's formation with results 
that were disastrous when the enemy was a fighting-force with the 
efficiency of the post-Hannibalic Roman army. 

‘This Roman efficiency was a thing of yesterday; for in the 
Central Italian penumbra of the Hellenic World an old-fashioned 
phalanx of the pre-Macedonian, and indeed pre-Theban, type had 
been seen in the field at as recent a date as the day of Cannae, 


cattle by his African heavy infantry op either flank.? But in the 
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Romans had taught themselves an improvement in infantry tech- 
nique which transformed the Roman Army, at a stroke, from the 
least to the most efficient fighting-force in the Hellenic World of 
the day by eliminating the crucial weakness of the prevailing 
Macedonian system. In those creative years the Romane had ine 
vented a new type of armament and a new type of formation which 
made it possible for any given soldier, and any given unit, to play 
either the light infantryman’s or the hoplite’s part, and to change 
over from the one kind of tactics to the other at a moment's notice 
in the face of the enemy.! 

‘The superiority of this post-Hannibalic Roman infantry tech- 
nique over a Macedonian technique that had been static for 
more than a century before the outbreak of the second Romano- 
Macedonian War in 200 B.c. is lucidly explained by the contem- 
porary Arcadian observer Polybius: 

‘The with its unique and t ique, can count, as 
i ci Hl, Si in ie apa poent trie ean eat ae 
ventures to face it front to front. Its charge is irresistible. 
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then, is the explanation of the triumph of the Romans? And what is the 
catch that makes the employment of the phalanx spell defeat? 

"The catch lies in the discrepancy between that element of indetermin- 
ability—both of situations and of terrain—which is inherent in War as 
a practical art, and the inelasticity of the phalanx, which in practice can 
only do itself justice in one particular situation and on one particular 
kind of terrain. Of course, if, whenever it was a question of a decisive 

it, the enemy were under compulsion to accept the situation 
Sod the terrain that happen to sut the phalanx, then presumably the 
employment of the phalanx would be an infallible talisman of victory. 
But if it is in fact always possible—and easily possible—for the enemy to 
decline battle on these terms, then the phalanx-formation ceases to be 
formidable. 

“Moreover it is admitted that the phalanx requires a terrain which is 
level and clear and innocent of any such obstacles as ditches, outcrops, 
ravines, crags and water-courses—any of which are quite enough to 
throw it ott of stop and to dislocate its formation, Tt will alio be 
admitted on all hands that the kind of terrain which the phalanx requires 
d upwards io doe impres to fd ora any rte exeedags 

uy i ti ible to find, or is at any rate lingly 
rare; and, even supposing that it has been found, it is. possible, as. 
we have pointed out, for the enemy to decline battle .. . for, if he does 
accept battle with the phalanx on level ground, the enemy can still 
always secure the victory by keeping part of his own force in reserve, 
jing the phalanx with the rest of his force just so far as to loosen the 
Pls formation and cane to expose i , and then throwing 
is reserves against the flanks or rear of the phalanx when these are no 
longer covered by light infantry and cavalry].* Inshort, thesituations that 
are in favour of the phalanx can be easily evaded by the enemy, whereas 
the phalanx cannot evade the situations that tell against it; and, if the facts 
2o Fave stated them are tue this ia manifest an enormous handicap. 
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the Roman fighting-machine is enormously superior to its rivals in its 
efficiency in detail, and it is therefore only natural that the Romans 
should be enormously more successful than their adversaries in attaining 
their military objectives.” 

‘This versatility, which was the characteristic feature of the full- 
fledged Roman military genius, made the integration of the skir- 
misher with the hoplite complete; for the mobility of the one and the 
irresistibility of the other were now combined in the person of every 
legionary; and when the legion, after having been evoked by Han- 
nibal and employed, with destructive effect, against the antiquated 
Macedonian amay, had been perfected in the Roman anti-barbarian 
and civil wars by a series of great captains beginning with Marius 
and ending with Caesar, it had attained tho great efficiency 
which was possible for infantry before the invention of firearms. 
At the very moment, however, when the Iegionary was becoming 

after his own kind, he received the first of a long series of 
defeats from a pair of mounted men-at-arms with utterly different 
techniques—the lighthorse-archer? and the mail-clad lancer or cata- 
phract+—who between them were eventually to drive the legionary 
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off the field å la débandade. "The victory of the horse-archer over 
the legionary at Carrhae in 53 B.C. forestalled, by five years, the 
classic combat of legionary against legionary in 48 B.C. at Pharsalus, 
a battle in which the Roman infantry technique was probably at its 
zenith.! The omen of Carrhae was confirmed, more than four cen- 
turies later, at Adrianople, where the cataphract gave the legionary 
his coup de gráce in A.D. 3782 

The disaster at Adrianople, which was the tragic end of an 
ascendancy that the legionary had retained—albeit with increasing 
difficulty—for nearly six hundred years, has been vividly descri 
by a contemporary Roman officer who was also a Latin historian.» 

On the eve of this catastrophe the confidence of the Roman high 
command in the traditional Roman military technique was still 
so overweening that the Emperor Valens, who had just succeeded 
in making contact with the Gothic host that was then ravaging the 
Roman territory of Thrace, insisted on administering immediate 
punishment to the refractory barbarians.* He would not wait for 
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the reinforcements which his nephew and colleague Gratian was 
bringing by forced marches from the west, though he had received 
dispatches announcing that Gratian’s army was now on the point 
of joining hands with his;t and he would not entertain the over- 
tures which the Goths—disconcerted at having evoked so strong 
a Roman military reaction—were belatedly attempting to make to 
their indignant Imperial adversary. Valens gave the order for his 
legions to march at once upon the Gothic lager; and at first sight 
it seemed as though his intransigent policy were justified by its 
effect. “The terrifying din of [the legionaries'] clashing arms, and 
their aggressive drumming on their shields, so intimidated the bar- 
barians—who were also weakened by the absence of a part of their 
host which was operating at a distance under the command of 
Alatheus and Saphrax, and had not yet had time to return, though 
the order was on its way to them—that they sent parlementaires to 
ask for peace.” It looked as though the legions had won their vic- 
tory without having had to strike a blow; but in reality Valens’ 
intransigence had not broken the Goths’ spirit but had inspired 
them with the courage of despair; and the parley was a feint, 

‘The purpose of the Gothic commander Fritigern was simply to 
gain time until he could take up the Roman challenge with his 
whole force—including the absent corps, which consisted of the 
heavy cavalry—and his ruse was successful; for he managed to 
draw the parley out—while the Romans stood to arms, without 
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army as a thunderbolt bursts against 2 mountain-range, charged 
4t lightning speed, and swept aray, in a whirlwind of claughtr, 
as many of the Roman troops as it managed to engage at close 
quarters’. The legionaries were thrown out of their formation and 
were herded together into so dense a mass that they had no longer 
any room to wield, or even draw, their swords; and in this helpless 
plight they suffered the fate which their own predecessors had once 
inflicted on the Macedonian phalangites. Having caught the legion- 
aries at this irretrievable disadvantage, the cataphracts pressed 
home their attack without giving their discomfited opponents a 
chance to rally, until ‘at length, under the weight and “drive” of the 
barbarian offensive, the Roman line gave way, and the legionaries— 
driven to the last resort in a desperate situation—took to their heels 
in a chaotic sauve qui peut’. The historian vouches for the fact that 
‘the Roman casualties amounted to about two-thirds of the effec- 
tives engaged" (the Emperor Valens himself was among the miss- 
ing); and he expresses the opinion that, ‘apart from the Battle of 
Cannae, there’ was ‘no record, in all the annals of Roman military 
history, of any other action in which the carnage was so great as 


In measuring Adrianople by Cannae, Ammianus gives proof of 


that had stimulated the Roman military geris into transforming 


those six centuries the Roman legionaries had ‘rested on their oars’, 
like the Macedonian phalangites before them,* until they allowed 
themselves to be overtaken and ridden down by an Oriental heavy 
cavalry which was a more formidable engine of war than Hannibal's 
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European squadrons, and which could not be coped with effectively 
without some fresh innovation in infantry technique. ‘The effective 
innovation was discovered in the end, but not for a thousand years, 
and then not by Roman wits. Though the Romans had received 
repeated warnings of the legionary’s inferiority to Oriental cavalry 
—in Crassus's disaster of 53 B.C. and Valerian’s of A.D. 260 and 
Julian's of A.D. 363—they had not been stimulated to make any 
fresh creative advance in infantry technique. They had left the 
legion, unreformed, to its fate; and when ‘the knock-out blow’ was 
duly delivered in the fullness of time in A.D. 378 at Adrianople, they 
could think of no more original remedy than to discard the defeated 
legionary outright and to take over the victorious cataphract at 
second-hand. Gratian's colleague and successor, ‘Theodosius, re- 
warded the barbarian horsemen for having annihilated the Roman 
infantry by hiring them to fill the vacant place; and, even when the 
Imperial Government had paid the inevitable price for the brief 
respite that was purchased by 
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‘The ignominy of the legionary's end is accentuated by the strange 
fact that the cataphract who rode him down on the plains of Thrace 
in A.D. 378 was himself a degenerate. The Parthian cavalry- 
man who had forced Crassus's legions to capitulate at Carrhae in 
53 B.C. had been a horse-archer, like his native Nomad prototype; 
the Sarmatian and Gothic cataphracts who annihilated Valens’ 
legions at le were mere lancers! who won their victory 
by the crude and clumsy method of charging home, in substitution 
for the refined technique of overwhelming their enemy—in the 
manner of the Suren's archers at Carrhae in 53 B.C.—with a 
ceaseless discharge of arrows supplied by a never-failing camel 
commissariat:? Carrhae ‘ought to have revolutionized the World's 
warfare; but in fact it produced little effect, for Surenas was put 
to death next year and his organization broken up'3 The future 
lay not with the light horse-archer but with the cataphract, who 
had been represented at Carrhae in the Parthian ranks* without 


cataphract still remained a horse-archer; and a force of a thousand 
Sakas who fought for the last of the Achaemenidae at Gaugamela 
in 331 B.C. are described as still being equipped with bows§ though 
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the horses as well as the men were armoured.! When they went 
€ action, however, these Saka dezni-cataphracts did not shoot; 

charged.* And the Parthian full-blown cataphract who is por- 
dites rafto at Dura? does not even carry a bow in addition. 
is lance. Notwithstanding the succes of the light horse-archer 
pi. Crassus at Carrhae, the failure of the cl cataphract 
against Ventidius in the next round of this Romano-Parthian trial of 
* and the renewed success of the light horse-archer against 
Mark Antony, the Parthians opted for the cataphract;? and the 
Arsacids’ example was followed by their successors the Sasanidae. 
Itis true that Belisarius’s sixth-century Roman cataphracts, as Pro- 
copius describes them, were horse-archers of the kind; 
but in general it was the armoured lancer, and not the armoured 
horse-archer, who kept the saddle for the next twelve hundred 
years after the light horse-archer’s victory at Carrhae; and there is 
an extraordinary uniformity in this lancer's accoutrements over a 
‘Time-span of more than a millennium and across the length and 
breadth of Europe and Asia. His identity is unmistakable, whethér 
the portrait in which he presents himself to us happens to be in 
fresco, dating from the first century of the Christian Era, in 
r on the third- and fourth- and fifth- and 
sixth-century bas-reliefs of Sasanian kings in Fars; or in the clay 
figurines of those Far Eastern men-at-arms who were the fighting- 
force of the T’ang Dynasty (imperabant A.D. &38-907)# or in the 
eleventh-century tapestry at Bayeux which depicts 
the antiquated English foot-soldiers of the day by King William 
the Conqueror’s Norman knights.'^ 
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If this longevity and ubiquity of the cataphract are astonishing, 
itis aloo notewerthy that he auly becomes ubtquitousina degenerate 
form; and, since we have observed already, at an earlier point in 
this Study, that sheer material range and scale are apt to be symp- 
toms of decay, we shall not be surprised when we read the next 
chapter in the cataphract’s history. The story may be told, again, 
in the words of a contemporary who in this case was also an eye- 
witness. 

“was in the army of the Under-Secretary when he went forth to meet 
the Tatars on the western side of the City of Peace [Baghdad], on the 
occasion of its supreme disaster in the year A.H. 656 [which began on 
the 8th January, A.D. 1258]. We met at Nahr Bashir, one of the depen- 
dencies of Dujayl; and here would ride forth from amongst us to offer 
single combat a knight fully accoutred and mounted on an Arab horse, 
so that it was as though he and his steed together were [solid as] some 

mountain. Then there would come forth to meet him from the 

longols a horseman mounted on a horse like a donkey, and having in 

, his hand a spear like a spindle, wearing neither robe nor armour, so that. 

all who saw him were moved to laughter. Yet ere the day was done the 

victory was theirs, and they inflicted on us a great defeat, which was the 
Key of Evil, and thereafter there befell us what befell us." 

‘Thus the legendary encounter between Goliath and David at the 
dawn of Syriac history repeats itself at night-fall, perhaps twenty- 
three centuries later, as an attested historical fact; and, though on 
this occasion the giant and the pygmy played their parts on horse- 
back instead of on foot, the outcome was the same. 

‘The invincible Tatar qāzāq who overcame the ‘Iriqi cataphract 
and sacked Baghdad and starved the ‘Abbasid Caliph to death in 
his treasury? and gave the coup de gráce to a Caliphate which had 
been a resumption of the Achaemenian Empire and a reintegra- 
tion of the Syriac universal state, was a light horse-archer of the 
genuine and persistent Nomadic type which had made itself known, 
and dreaded, in South-Western Asia for the first time through 
the Cimmerian and Scyth irruption at the turn of the eighth and 
seventh centuries s.c. In the heart of the Steppe, from which the 
‘Tatars were erupting in their türn in the thirteenth century of the 
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Christian Era, the ancient Nomad military technique had lived on 
to assert its superiority now, at the end of the chapter, over the 
armour-plated travesty of itself which was what the imitative seden- 
tary societies had made of it in the course of some two thousand 
years of brief inventiveness and long stagnation. But if David-on- 
horseback duly discomfited Goliath-on-horseback at this historic 
moment, the sequel to their encounter in this repetition of the 
story was also faithful to the original. We have sent that the 
mailed champion on foot who was laid low by David's sling-stone 
was superseded thereafter not by David himself but by a phalanx 
of Goliaths in which each phalangite was equipped with Goliath’s 
accoutrements but was taught to use them to better effect by fight- 
ing in a disciplined formation instead of indulging in the primitive 
sport of single combat. And now, in the Cavalry Age, discipline 
von its victory over individualism once more. For Hulagü Khan's 
Mongol light horse who had overcome the ‘Abbasid Caliph's knights 
under the walls of Baghdad in A.D. 1258 were subsequently de- 
feated again and again—in A.D. 1260 and 1281 and 1299-1300 
and 1303}—whenever they swam the Euphrates and tried conclu- 
sions with the Mamlük masters of Syria and Egypt under whose 
aegis a new series of ‘Abbasid Caliphs had found asylum‘ In 
their accoutrements the Mamlüks were neither better nor worse 
equipped than their fellow Muslim knights who had been over- 
thrown so 
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down before the Mongols, and ten years before the Mongols in 
their turn received their first lesson from the Mamlüks on a Syrian 
battle-field. 

In this invasion of Egypt, which was their first essay in that 
enterprise, the French did their worst to bring their defeat upon 
themselves by displaying an incompetence which is in significant 
contrast totheshowing which they made upon their next appearance, 
five hundred and forty-eight years later, under a much less lovable 
but much more efficient commander. In A.D. 1250 Saint Louis fell 
into the initial strategic error of attempting to advance from the 
coast upon Cairo through the Delta, instead of keeping clear of 
this maze of waterways and marching along the rim of the desert. 
In consequence his advance was checked at the junction between 
the Damietta arm of the Nile and the Ashmiin canal; and when the 
detachment of knights which he succeeded in pushing across 
the canal on the night of the 7th-8th February immediately for- 
feited the fruits of this strategic success, by running wildly into a 
tactical disaster, the campaign was virtually at an end. Driven back 
into their previous camp, the defeated French were beleaguered 
by a victorious enemy, and ravaged by camp-fever, until the 
night of the sth-6th April, when a desperate attempt on their 
part to break out and escape by water, down river, gave the de- 
fenders of Egypt an opportunity to complete the destruction of 
the invaders. On this retreat every Frenchman who was not killed 
was taken prisoner, and among the prisoners was King Louis 
himself. 


Tt will be seen that the decisive action of the campaign was the 
battle of the 8th February, when the French first won, and then 
threw away, their sole chance of extricating themselves from what 
was by then already an untenable position. ‘The issue hung upon the 
fortunes of the engagement between the French knights who had 
gained the farther bank of the canal and the Mamlüks who were 
covering the town of Mansürah. The task which King Louis had 
assigned to these knights, if and when they succeeded in crossing 
the canal by the ford, was to occupy and hold the canal bank 
opposite his own camp, in order to make it possible at last for the 
main body of the French army to complete the causeway which 
they had been trying, for days, to throw across the water. The 
builders had laboured in vain so long as the enemy still held the 
bank towards which they were building, and was therefore in a 
position to destroy the work as fast as the French could carry it on. 
1f the knights who had now made good their crossing had been 
content to execute their orders, the main body of their comrades 
would have been enabled to join them, and the whole French army 
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might then have resumed its advance. But at this crucial moment 
the knights behaved as badly as the Mamlüks behaved well. "The 
chief credit of the day belongs to the steady fighting of the Mam- 
Tks, who bore the brunt of the battle and inflicted the chief punish- 
ment on their rash opponents! On the other hand the French 
knights, once across the canal, forgot their orders, and thereby lost 
the day for their king, in a childish impatience to engage the enemy 
and a still more childish competition among themselves for the 
place of honour in their own battle-array—though their orders 
were explicit on this point as well 
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‘This French disaster of the 8th February, 1250, and the crown- 
ing catastrophe of the 6th April which was the inevitable conse- 
quence, were manifestly the lties of an unchastened egotism 
which could not be atoned for by a quixotic individual valour, while 
the Mamlüks' victory, both in the decisive battle and in the whole 
campaign, was just as manifestly the reward of a thorough dis- 
cipline grafted upon a bravery which was not intrinsically inferior 
to that of the French. The possessors of both the two fundamental 
military virtues were bound to prevail over an adversary who was. 
utterly lacking in the more important one. 

By the close of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, when 
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the Mamlüks had established their superiority over the French on 
the one hand and over the Mongols on the other, they stood in a 
position of unchallenged military supremacy, within the bounds 
of their own horizon, that is comparable to the position of the 
Romans after the Battle of Pydna. In this eminent but enervating 
situation the Mamlik, like the legionary, ‘rested on his oars’; and 
itis a curious coincidence that he was allowed to rest on them for 
almost exactly the same length of time before he was taken un- 
awares by an old adversary armed with a new technique. The 
Roman triumph at Pydna in 168 5.c. and disaster at Adrianople in 
A.D. 378 are divided by an interval of five hundred and forty-six 
years, while the number of years between the Mamlük triumph at 
Mansürah in A.D. 1250 and disaster at Imbabah in A.D. 1798 is five 
hundred and forty-eight. In the Battle of the Pyramids the enemy 
who exploded the Mamlüks' traditional reputation for invincibility 
were descendants of the Frenchmen at whose expense that reputa- 
dion had been originally acquired for, while in the life of the Mam- 
1üks Time had been standing still, the passage of five and a half 
centuries had sufficed for the French to discard the blundering 
technique of Saint Louis’s disorderly knights and to train them- 
selves, instead, in the discipline of a uniformed infantry, p equipped 
with fire-arms, on a new model which had been displaye 
Western Christendom since the fourteenth century by the ‘Os- 
manlis This metamorphosis of the French may serve as a reminder 
that the Gothic victory, and Roman débâcle, at Adrianople in 
A.D. 378 was likewise due to a metamorphosis which had been pre- 
viously accomplished by the victors. The Gothic cataphracts who 
the legions of Valens out of action were descended from North 
‘barbarians of the same stamp as the Sueves and Gauls 
who fad been an easy prey fr the legions of Julius Caesar. Te was 
the Goths’ intensive schooling in horsemanship on the Steppes, 
in an age when the legionaries were standing at ease, that enabled 
Alatheus and Saphrax to avenge the defeats of Ariovistus and Ver- 
cingetorix. 
We may further observe, without overstraining our parallel, that 
the warning which the Romans received, at Carrhae in 53 B.C., of 
the cataphract's coming ascendancy has its analogue in the three 
successive blows which the Mamlüks received in A.D. 1516-17, 
when they were routed—first at Marj Dabiq and then at Gaza and 
then again at Raydaniyah—by the Janissaries. 
After the second disaster of the three, the Mamlük survivors who 
made their way back to Cairo retailed to a panic-stricken populace 


į For the Ottoman origin of our modern Western infantry technique vee Part TIT. A, 
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their terrifying experience ofa new and irresistible Ottoman military 
technique. 

“They arrived in the most pitiable state; the plunder and slaughter 
had been worse than before. of the Imperial Mamlaks came back 
on donkeys, some on camels—all having been deprived of uniforms, 
horses and arms. None survived, in fact, but a few for whom Fate had 
so decreed. They said that some of Ibn ‘Othmin’s troops were armed 
with hooks on their lances, with which they dragged the rider from his 
horse and threw him on the ground, Jan Birdi said that he was thus. 

he also said that Ibn ‘Othmin’s troops were in 

; that some of them were armed with 

muskets (firing a leaden bullet) and were carried in wooden carts, drawn. 

by oxen and buffaloes, moving at the head of the advanced guard; and 
many other things of this nature.” 

"The confusion and division of counsels which prevailed in the 
Mamlük capital while Selim the 'Osmanli was advancing, un- 
checked, from the Taurus to the Nile, is a counterpart of the pic- 
ture which Joinville paints of Saint Louis's camp in the Delta; and 
in this case, as in that, there is a grim inevitability about the last 
act—which was played in January 3517 when the Ottoman army 
arrived at the feeble fortifications that been thrown up at the 
last moment, across the last stage of their road to Cairo, by the last 
‘Sultan of the Mamlūks.? s 

"The drums beat to battle, the chief amirs and the whole force 
mounted and extended across the plain. Ibn 'Othmin's soldiers came 
on like locusts in multitude, and they were superior in point of numbers. 
"The two armies met in the outskirts of Raydanlyah, and a terrible battle 
ensued. , . . Countless numbers of the Turks were killed, including 
Sinan Pasha, Ibn ‘Othman’s former tutor and his chief wazir, and 
great mur of his amirs, Their bodies lay scattered from 'Allin's 

untain (?) to the tomb of Amir Yashbak, the Dawadar. Then the 
"Turks recovered, coming up from every direction like clouds. They 
divided into two forces, one advancing under Jabal Ahmar and the other 
by the camp at Raydaniyah, The noise of their musket was deafening, 
tose had RES betaine danse meet Qu of. i 
troops had fallen, including a great many of the chief amirs, among 
whom was Azbak, the gunter, .. Tn the short of about sixty 
minutes the Egyptian army was defeated and in full retreat. 

“Toman Bey stood his ground about eighty minutes after this, and 
fought on with a few of his armed slaves and Mamloks, inflicting great 
losses on Ibn ‘Othmin’s men. Finally, when the Turks were too many 
for him, finding himself deserted by his troops, and fearing capture, he 
folded up the Royal Standard and ran and concealed himself. 
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‘This was the third defeat [hat] the Egyptian army had suffered. 
“The Turkish fore that had advanced under cover of Jabal Ahmar 

came down upon the tents of the Sultan, ing everything—kit, 
sos, horses, camels and ozen, including the guns [that] the Sulton bed 
put into position there, with the shields and palisading, and the vehicles 
on which the Sultan had spent so much time, labour and money, and 
from which he had reaped no advantage. Everything in the camp was 
plundered. Such was the decree of Fate”! 

Fate, however, dealt less harshly with the Mamlüks in the hour 
of their defeat than she dealt with the country which it had been 
the Mamlüks' raison d'£tre to defend against all comers. For the 
Mamlüks were not condemned to the extinction which was the 
logical penalty for their failure to perform their one and only 
function while Egypt who had played a purely passive part in the 
Mamlük-Ottoman conflict, and had taken it for granted that she 


would be the prize of the victors, was now compelled to provide an 
additional consolation prize for the vanquished, and found herself 
saddled with the double burden of having to maintain a new garrison 
of victorious 'Osmanlis? without being relieved of her old garrison 
of no longer victorious Mamlüks.« Sultan Selim’s motive in show- 
ing this generosity tohis vanquished opponentsathis new dominion’s 


ment to the Ottoman governor and garrison in holding down the 

i fallzhin,andalsoperhapsasaneffectverestraint 
pon these 'Osmanlis if the wealth and seclusion of the province 
committed to their charge should ever tempt them to betray their 
trust and to repudiate their allegiance to the Porte in order to enjoy 
the good things of Egypt for themselves. Whatever the expecta- 
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tions and intentions of the Ottoman conqueror of Egypt may have 
been, his settlement did secure to the Ottoman Imporil Govern 
ment an effective mastery over Egypt which lasted almost as long 
as the antecedent reign of the Mamlüks themselves. In the end, 
however, the Ottoman garrison of Egypt allowed the military 
decision of A.D. 1516-17 to be reversed through a gradual and 
pacific revolution which came to pass because the Ottoman garrison 
abandoned, while the Mamlak corps continued to observe, the 
fundamental common rule of the species of Nomad institution to 
which both these corporations belonged. 

‘This rule was the rigid exclusion, ex officio, of the soldier's 
children from the soldier's service, and the recruitment of the 
military corporation, in defiance of human nature, by the purchase 
of slaves and not by the begetting of sons. In permitting the 
Egyptian Mamlüks to survive, Sultan Selim had implicitly sanc- 
tioned the perpetuation of the existing ways and means by which 
they reproduced their kind in accordance with the general rule of 
Nomads in partibus agricolarum. Under the Ottoman domination 
the Mamliiks were still free to import slave-boys from their cus- 
tomary sources of supply? in order to keep their complement up to 
strength, and they persevered in the practice when the Ottoman 
garrison in Egypt abandoned it. The Janissaries who were quar- 
tered in E ‘suffered still more severely in moral than their com- 
radesin other parts of the Empire from theadmission of the principle 
of heredity, which the corps extorted from the Imperial Govern- 
ment after the death of Sultan Suleyman in A.D. 15654 For this 
abandonment of the fundamental rule of the servir meant that the 
Janissaries, instead of remaining a people apart, became merged 
in the local Muslim population from which they took the wives 
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454 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
that bore the sons who now, in due course, stepped into their 
superannuated fathers’ places in the ranks; and while the Janissaries 
of the metropolitan provinces intermarried with the Turkish-speak- 
ing Muslims of Rumelia and Anatolia, who were, and felt them- 
selves to be, a ruling race, the Janissaries of Egypt intermarried 
with an Arabic-speaking townsfolk and peasantry? who had been 
for centuries the ra'tyah of the Mamlüks.* 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the Mamlüks 
should have been rewarded for their refusal to ‘go native’ by 
obtaining over the degenerate Ottoman garrison an asc 
which carried with it a de facto restoration of the Mamlak rule over 

itself, since the Ottoman garrison, before becoming the 
lüks’ creatures, had already reduced to a cipher the authority 
of the Pasha who was the local representative of the Porte, Though 
the outward forms of Ottoman sovereignty were all still sedulously 
preserved at the time of the French observer Volney's visit to 
in A.D. 1783-5, the Pasha of the day, in his residence on the 
citadel of Cairo, was virtually a hostage in the Mamlüks' hands; 
and the pronouncement of the one Arabic word Anza! (‘Descend’) 
from the mouth of the Mamlüks' herald was sufficient to bring this 
Ottoman bird of passage down from his precarious perch and send. 
him back home to Constantinople at any moment, even before the 
expiry of his proper three-years’ term.* The Porte winked at this 
practically completeusurpation ofits authority in Egypt byamiltary 
corps which it had once permitted to exist on . It not 
only made no attempt to repeat the exploit of Sultan Selim I and. 
to reassert its authority by force of arms; it did not even think of 
condemning the Mamlüls to a choice between extinction and de- 
generacy by resorting to the economic weapon and cutting off the 
rebels’ supply of slave-recruits at its Transcaucasian source! 

Thus, by a curious turn of Fortune's wheel, the Mamlüks vir- 

recovered in the course of the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era a dominion over Egypt which they had lost in A.D. 
1517; but a comparison of Volney's picture of them with that of 
Ibn Iyàs shows that they had ‘forgotten nothing and learnt nothing’s 
during two and a half centuries of adversity and eclipse. As Volney 
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saw them, when their accidental reprieve was almost at an end and. 
their final disaster was imminent, the excellence of their weapons. 
(they now affected English carbines) was entirely offset by the un- 
gainliness of their costume, the clumsiness of their saddlery, the 
roughness of their horsemanship (which ruined a horse’s mouth 
and legs), the childishness of their tactics, and, worst of all, by a 
lack of discipline which was the very antithesis of their original 
esprit de corps. 

"La pièce la plus singulière de cet habillement est une espèce de 
pantalon, dont l'ampleur est telle que dans sa hauteur il arrive au 
menton, et que chacune de es jambes pourrait recevoir Te corps enter: 
ajoutez que les Mamlouks le font de ce drap de Venise qu'on appelle 
saille, qui, quoiqu'aussi moelleux que l'elbeuf, est plus épais que la bure; 
et que, pour marcher plus à l'aise, ils y renferment, sous une ceinture à 
coulisse, toute la partie pendante des vêtements dont nous avons parlé. 
Ainsi emmalloté, on congit que es Mamiouks n sont pas des pitona 
agiles; mais ce que l'on ne conçoit qu'après avoir vu les hommes de 
divers pays, est qu'ils regardent leur habillement comme tris-commode. 
En vain leur objecte-t-on qu'à pied il empéche de marcher, qu'à cheval 
il charge inutilement, et que tout cavalier démonté est un homme perdu; 
ils répondent: C'est l'usage, et ce mot répond à tout, 


As for the childishness ofthe Mamlüks' tactics, itwas exemplified 
in A.D. 1776, when they were confronted with the unfamiliar task 
of besieging the Syrian city of Jaffa in the course of a petty local 
War—let loose by the breakdown of the Pax Ottomanica—between 
a Mamlük tyrant of Egypt and an Arab tyrant of Palestine? On 
this occasion the Mamlüks began by pitching their camp within 
range of the defenders’ artillery; and then, when a breach had been 
blown for them in the flimsy curtain-wall of the besieged city by 
an English soldier of fortune named Robinson, and the moment 
‘came for taking the place by assault, 

"les Mamlouks voulaient qu'on le fit à cheval; mais on leur fit com- 
prendre que cela était impossible; et, pour la première fois, ils consenti- 
Tentà marcher à pied. Ce dut être un spectacle curieux de les voir avec. 
leurs immenses culottes de sailles de Venise, embarrassés de leurs 
 beniches retroussés, le sabre courbe à la main et le pistolet au cité, 
avancer en trébuchant parmi les décombres d'une muraille. Ils crurent 
avoir tout surmonté, quand ils eurent franchi cet obstacle; mais les 
assis, qui jugesient mieux attendirent quis eussent débouché surle 
terrain vide qui est entre la ville et le mur: là, ils les assaillirent, du haut 
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des terrasses et des fenétres des maisons, d'une telle gréle de balles que 
es Mamlouks n'eurent pas méme l'envie de mettre le feu; ils se retirè- 
rent, persuadés que cet endroit était un coupe-gorge impénétrable, 
puisqu'on n'y pouvait entrer à cheval'* 

‘This fantastic performance of the Mamlüks at Jaffa, in A.D. 1776, 
is a worthy pendant to the performance of their old French adver- 
saries at Mansürah in A.D. 1250. By this date the Mamlüks were 
incapable of taking a city, even when they had a Frankish artillery- 
man at their.command to open the way. What a contrast to their 
performance in A.D. 1291, when they had besieged and taken Acre 
in the teeth of all the Franks in the World, who were then up in 
arms to defend the last Frankish foothold in the Christian Holy 
Land! Yet the Mamlüks' latter-day ineptitude in tactics was, if 
possible, less serious than the dissolution of their ancient discipline, 

"Dans notre Europe, quand on parle de troupes de guerre, on se figure 
surle champ une dinribution. d'iDenencs par Coupegetes bataillons, 
par escadrons; des uniformes de tailles et de couleurs, de Jormations pat 
rangs et lignes, des combinaisons de manceuvres particulières ou d'évo- 
lutions générales; en un mot, tout un système d'opérations fondées sur 
des principes réfléchis. Ces idées sont justes par rapport à nous, mais, 
quand on les transporte aux pays dont nous traitons, elles deviennent 
autant d'erreurs, Les Mamlouks ne connaissent rien de notre art mili- 
taire; ils n'ont ni uniformes, ni ordonnance, ni formation, ni discipline, 
ni méme de subordination. Leur réunion est un attroupement, leur 
marche est une cohtie, leur combat est un duel, leur guerre est un 
brigandage. . . .* 

‘The strictures here passed upon the Mamlüks are applied by the 
same observer, in another place,’ to all the military establishments 
of the day in ‘Turkey-in-Asia, 

‘Les Turks et surtout ceux de Asi, diffèrent encore plus des Buro. 
péens par l'état militaire "usages et les mæurs. ... Il ne faut 
Bon aineolas kl des marees comiiaés, tle quo ceux qui, depuis 
Cent ans, ont fait de la guerre parmi nous une science de calcul et de 
réflexion, Les Asiatiques n'ont pas les premiers élémens de cette con- 


In this last passage Volney's acute observation and luminous 
thought are distinguished by a touch of that historical sense which 
was the poorest piece in the intellectual armoury of most ejghteenth- 
century French philosophers.+ Yet, although Volney is dimly aware 
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that the disciplined and scientific Western warfare of his day i 
something of recent date, he is apparently blind to the extraordinary 
and farate historical mepméraa pus which he has stumbled. 
In this vista his vision is already obscured by the two modern 
Western dogmas of ‘the Incomparable West’ and ‘the Unchanging 
East’, which mask his penetrating eyes like a pair of blinkers. This 
fin-de-siócle Frenchman does not realize that the art of war which 
‘the West has acquired within the last century is not an original 
creation of the Western genius but is merely the result of an in- 
dustrious and intelligent mimesis of an Ottoman fait accompli; and 
he is still farther from SR Ot M ed at baedi 
Western discipline and Mamlük anarchy in the ninth decade of the 
eighteenth century is the precise inverse of the contrast that he 
would have had to draw if he had happened to be an Arabic ob- 
server making his comparison between the Mamlüks and the French 
at a date five hundred years back. 

We may conjecture that Volney, when he wrote the brilliant 
book from which we have been quoting, had read neither Busbecq's 
 Exclamatio? nor Joinville’s chronicle of the Egyptian campaign of 
Saint Louis; but it is also tempting to conjecture that Volney’s own 
mordant description of the general military ineptitude of the Mam- 
lüks and 'Osmanlis, as he had observed it for himself at first hand, 
may have come to the notice of the author's younger contemporary 
Bonaparte at some date between the first publication of Volney's 
Travels in A.D. 1787 and the decision—which was taken at Bona- 
parte's instance by the Directory in A.D. 1798—to send a French 
military expedition to Egypt? 

‘The dazzling prospects which this project opened up, and which 
Bonaparte found irresistibly attractive, arose from the fact that, 
in the course of the two preceding centuries, the Governments of 
the Western World had acted upon the advice which had been 

resed upon them so urgently and so eloquently by Busbecq—the 
modern Western observer of first-rate ability who saw the 
Ottoman polity in its prime—in a pamphlet* which he published 
after his return in 1562 from his diplomatic mission to Constan- 
tinople as ambassador from the Court of Vienna. Busbecq's thesis 
$ For the catchword of ‘the Us | East’, and its effect of fortifying, in Western 
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was! that the only remaining chance of saving the sovereign Powers 
of the West from the imminent doom of an Ottoman conquest lay 
in scrapping the mobs of ragged, ill-armed, and semi-criminal 
vagrants that passed for armies in sixteenth-century Western Chris- 
tendom, and replacing them by uniformed, disciplined forces, 
armed with muskets, on the model of those Janissaries by whose 
military prowess the sovereignty, and indeed the very existence, of 
all the Western states was being threatened in Busbecq'stime. This 
course was duly followed by the princes of his own world to whom 
the Flemish publicist had addressed himself. Between Busbecq's 
day and Bonaparte’s, while the Janissaries were becoming 
nation of shopkeepers’ at Constantinople and were ‘going native" 
at Cairo, a passable imitation of the Janissary corps, as Busbecq 
had seen and described it, was being recruited—by the approved 
Ottoman methods of conscripting peasants and drilling jail-birds 
and kidnapping ‘likely fellows'—in all the leading states of Western 
Europe; and by A.D. 1798 the French Janissaries were ready to 
repeat the exploit which had been successfully carried out by their 
Ottoman exemplars in A. 1516-27. ‘The Mamlüks on their part, 
in the year when Napoleon landed, were just what they had been 
in 1516, and just what Saint Louis's knights had been in 1250 (when 
the Mamlüks themselves had borne much more resemblance to 
the soldiers of Napoleon or the soldiers of the first Selim); and a 
student of history who compares the records of the three campaigns 
in the narratives of three eyewitnesses—Joinville for 1250 and 
Ibn Iyàs for 1516-17 and Jabarti for 1798—cannot fail to be struck 
by the remarkable uniformity of atmosphere, as well as of incident, 
that he will find in these three pictures. Here is the picture as it is 
painted by Jabarti. 

‘On Sunday the roth of this holy month [of Muharram] messengers 
from Alexandri Troughs [o Cao] laters coming te hows a on 
Friday the 8th of the same month ten English ships had made their 
appearance in the offing and had approached close enough inshore to be 
visible from the beach, 

“A little later, fifteen more ships came to join them. 

“The townspeople were wondering what the foreigners could have 
come for, when a little boat stood in and landed ten persons, who pro- 
ceeded to wait upon the notables of the city and upon the governor- 
plenipotentiary, the Sayyid Muhammad Kuraym, of whom we shall have 
e bites id that they Englishmen, and they added 

foreigners sai were , an 
that they were on the look-out for some Frenchmen, who had started, 
with a considerable fleet, for an unknown destination. "They were afraid, 
they said, of seeing these Frenchmen make a surprise attack on Egypt, 
+ See Part IIT, A, vol. ii, p. 38 footnote a, above. 
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because they knew that the of Egypt would not be able to repel 
“tthe Sayyid Mina Kariya sone od th te Eaglish 

"The Sayyic Kuraym sv; ‘that the English parle- 
mentaires were laying a trap for him; he did not give the slightest 
credence to what they said, and his answer to them was forbidding. The 
foreigners then went on to say: “We shall be content to keep the sea with 
our ships, in order to defend the city and patrol the coast; we shall ask 
you for nothing but water and provisions, and for these we will under- 
take to pay.” The notables of the city, however, refused, like the 
Governor f, to enter into relations with the English, and said to 
them: “This country belongs to the Sultan, and neither the French nor 
any other foreigners have any business here; so be good enough to leave 
us.” At these words the English messengers returned to their ships and 
went off to look for their provisions somewhere else, instead of at 
Alexandria, “in order that God might accomplish the work that was 
foreordained in his decree.” ... 


Monday force, had arrived off Alex- 
andria... . By the next morning the French had spread, 
round the city. of Alexandria had 
with the Badu who had come from Bahirah with the kishif of that pro- 


vince, ind Ind stacked the French; but they had found themselves 
unable either to repel or to resist them. ... They were quite unprepared 
for the struggle; and, moreover, the arsenals contained neither arms nor 
munitions; s they realized that they were courting certain defeat, and 
accordingly sued for peace. . .. 

"On the Monday it was aida the French had reached Damar 
and Rosetta... . 

[On Sunday, the 1st Safar] Ibrähim Bey [one of the leading Mam- 
Tul ofthe manan wen. to P Eid mel de ius 
‘ulamé and all the shaykhs for consultation. "They .... decided that forti- 
fications should be thrown up along a line from Buliq to Shubrab, and 
that Ibrahim Bey should stay at Buliq with his troops. ... On Monday 
[the and Safar] Murid Bey came to Imbibah to arrange for the con- 
struction of fortifications from there to Bashtil; he personally undertook 
the direction of the work. . .. On the Tuesday the trumpets were 
sounded to summon the inhabitants to come out of the city and man the 
fortifications at Buliq; so everybody went to Bulag, and nobody was left 
in Cairo except the women and children and the old men who were past 
active work... . 

"On Friday the 6th of the same month the French reached Küm-al- 
Aswad, and on the Saturday morning they reached Umm Dintr. .,. At 
midday, at the height of the hear, a party of troops, encamped on the 
west bank of the Nile, mountea and advanced towards Bashtil, near 
Iib, and when these Egyptian troops saw the French army they 
hurled themselves upon it with fury. The French received them with a 
continuous fusilade, and in this engagement both sides fought with 
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ferocity. The defterdir Ayyüb Bey, the kishif ‘Abdallah Bey, other 
kashifs of Muhammad Bey al-Alf, and large numbers of Mamlgls, were 
killed in this battle. The survivors were pursued by about six thousand 
French troops under the command of General Desaix, who was after- 
wards governor of Upper Egypt v 
"Desaix pursued the Mamidks right up to Murad Bey's fortifications, 
"The French troops who were advancing to engage Murid Bey had 
mancruvred, as the French do, in such a way that at a certain moment 
the Egyptian soldiers found themselves cgit between. two fires, on 
their in their rear; the drums beat, and the musketry. fre 
doubled in intensity, and the artillery fire did the same. The wind 
whistled, the dust whirled, the air was darkened by the powder- 
Smoke, the combatants’ ears were deafened by the ceaseless reports of 
the explosions—you would have thought that it was an earthquake, or 
that the sky was falling. 

"The engagement lasted tree quarters of an hour and the Egyptian 
army on the west bank was routed. Many troopers were drowned that 
day in the Nile, so hard were they pressed by the enemy; many others 
were taken prisoner. At the close the French were left masters of the 
battlefield and of all the fortifications. As for Murld Bey, he fied to 
Gizah with all his suite, looked in at his palace, and then left for Upper 
Egypt within a quarter of an hour.’* 

"This first-hand account, from the pen of al-Jabarti, of the French 
descent upon Egypt in A.D. 1798 resembles the first-hand account 
of the Ottoman descent in A.D. 1516-17—which we have already 
quoted from the chronicle of Ibn lyis—in conveying from the 
direct experience of an unsophisticated spectator of an actual event 
an impression which is imaginatively created by a stroke of literary 
art in the opening passages of Mr. H. G. Wells’ fantasy The War 
ofthe World. In dis twentith-cenury Western work of fiction 

‘Martian’ invaders suddenly appear ‘out of the blue’ upon the 
surface of a planet whose inhabitants have had no suspicion of 
their approaching advent and have made no preparations for con- 
tending with a war-machine which is not only quite unfamiliar 
and new-fangled but is also so much more potent than their own 
that it seems completely invincible at the first encounter. In the 
experience of a sixteenth-centüry and an eighteenth-century Egyp- 
tian observer the unheralded and unexpected impact of the Otto- 
man and the French infantry—with their ‘Martian’ uniforms and 
drill and fire-arms—made the same impression ‘in real life’, when 
it swept away the Mamlüks who rode out to meet their fate with 
that blind confidence in their own ineptitude which had been the 
death of Saint Louis's knights at Mansürah in A.D. 1250. 


* Jaburi Shaykh ‘Abdar-Rahmin al ‘Aja'ibal-dihdr fr Tarãiim, 
(Ch oe rt vole ol ad init Prep reso More 
Se Hiro Ct 18856, Imprimerie Nationales Paris 1888-90, Larout 
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"The history of the Egyptian Mamlüks illustrates the truth of the 
saying that 

"One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
saone day. The Lord .. -is ing to urward not willing that 
any should perish, .. . But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night; in which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burnt up... For when they shall say: "Peace 
and safety”, then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon 
a woman with child; and they shall not escape." 

On the occasion of their first discomfiture, when they were taken 
unawares by the Janissaries in a.D. 1516-17 after having vegetated 
in a military technique which had been obsolete by that time for 
some two hundred years, the Mamlüks were let off lightly. They 
were not only reprieved from the doom of annihilation to which 


boldly and ably into the political vacuum which was left 
t when the French conquerors of the Mamlüks and the 
English adversaries of the French had cancelled one another out. 
The fiasco of a.D, 1798, which demonstrated conclusively that the 
Mamlük corps had degenerated into an dyfos dpoópys, received 
condign punishment in the massacre of 1811.7 

We have now traced our ‘chain of destruction’ from Goliath the 
first of the hoplites to Murad Bey the last of the cataphracts;! and 
we need not linger long over the latest links, which are exceedingly 
familiar to Western students of history in our generation. We need 
only remind ourselves that, since the moment at the turn of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era when 
the 'Osmanlis allowed the new infantry technique which they had 
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invented to be wrested out of their hands by their long-despised 
opponents in the West, this technique has neither remained static 
nor been held as a permanent monopoly by any single Western 
nation. 

"The French army which overthrew the Mamlüks at the Battle of 
the Pyramids in 1798 was already something different from the 
earliest version of the Western imitation of the Janissaries. It was 
a recent product of a French levée en masse which, since 1793, had 
succeeded in superseding, by successfully diluting, the small 
but superlatively” well-dnled professional Western army of the 
eighteenth century, after this had been brought to the highest 
perfection of which it was capable by the pedantry of a Frederick 
‘William I and the genius of a Frederick the Great.! The ascen- 
der which had been established at Valmy—before the interlude 

expedition—by an organized French nation-in- 
Sins Ont le widies of the ets a vas tbe EET 
thereafter at Austerlitz? and Jena; and the overthrow of the old 
Prussian army at Jena was to stimulate a Prussian pleiad of military 
and political men of genius to outdo the French in the new tour de 
‘force of combining discipline with numbers—and this with such 
‘effect that the humiliations of the War of 1806-7 would be wiped 
out in the Befreiungskrieg of 1813-14. 

‘The French so far failed to take to heart the lesson of those 
latter years. that they brought defeat upon themselves a second 
time, with still more calamitous results for France, in 187-1; but 
the French were happier than the Mamlüks, inasmuch as their 
second debacle did not prove to be the end of their military glories. 
So far from that, they suffered less, in the long run, from losing 
the war of 1870-1 than the Germans suffered from winning it; 
for the Prussian General Staff was so dazzled by the brilliance of 
its own success in 1870 that, forty-four years later, it was still 
unable to think of a European war in terms of any other strategy, 
with the consequence that in the General War of 1914-18 the 
Prussian war-machine brought defeat upon Germany and her allies 
by evoking an unforeseen riposte in the shape of a siege on an 
unprecedented scale. In 1918 the old methods of 1870 were proved, 
by the sensational collapse of the previously predominant con- 
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tinental European military Power, to be no match for the new 
methods of trench warfare and economic blockade. And in the 
year 1938 it was again already certain that the technique which 
had won the war of 1914-18 would not be the last link in the 
chain—if Mankind were hd porri as to go on cultivating the Art 
of War after it had attained a degree of deadliness at which any 
further indulgence in belligerency seemed likely to bring with it 
the total destruction of Society. 

In another war in the West the ‘post-war’ British Navy and the 
‘post-war’ French system of semi-subterranean frontier fortifica- 
tions might well prove to be nothing but mill-stones round thenecks 
of the winners of what would then be remembered by Posterity, 
not as ‘the war to end War’, but merely as the event of 1914-18 
in a military competition which the lacerated competitors had 
failed to bring to a timely end. In another war the French fortifica- 
tions might be overleapt, and the British Grand Fleet sunk in 
harbour, by enemy aircraft iaden with all the destructive contri- 
‘vances of the twentieth-century Western chemists. "The next war’, 
if it ever came to wipe ‘the Great Society’ out of existence, might 
well be won—if the notion of ‘victory’ then still retained any mean- 
ing—by a ‘post-war’ professional force whose strength would lie, 
not in numbers, but in a discipline and training which would 
enable these twentieth-century Janissaries to profit to the full from 
an unrivalled command over an armoury of new-fangled weapons. 
‘A gang of such militarized mechanics might conquer by the same 
arts and virtues as the grenadiers of Frederick the Great and the 
musketeers of Selim I; and if the victorious war-band of Strakers- 
atarms were the German Reichswehr, then the wheel of European 
military history would have come round full circle. During the 
thieen (post war' years that elapsed between the coming into 
force of the Peace Treaty of Versailles in January 1920 and the 
advent of Herr Hitler to power in the Reich in January 1933, it 
seemed possible that this destiny might have been forced upon 
Germany by the enemy statesmen who had imposed a long-service 
professional army upon her at the Peace Conference of Paris. But 
this ironical prospect had been superseded by one that was more 
irouical still by the time when the Austrian Führer of Prussia- 
Germany had been five years in the saddle. Herr Hitler's mission 
was to liquidate the Versailler Diktat; and he was unwilling to 
accept from the ci-devant victors even a blessing in disguise which 
they had perhaps conferred on Germany without ever intending 
to do her good. Herr Hitler's single-track aim was to get rid of 
every jot that had been imposed on Germany, without taking 
the tittles on their merits. And accordingly the brilliance of the 
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audacity with which he duly recovered Germany's military free- 
dom of action was matched by the strictness of the conventionality 
of the use which he made of this success. He set himself to demon- 
strate Germany's liberation from the shackles of Versailles by 
giving her precisely the kind of army that the treaty forbade her 
to possess; and this imperious psychological necessity entailed a 
serious technological retrogression. Under the Nazi regime the 
formidable professional force which had been thrust upon the 
Weimar Republic by hostile foreign hands was deliberately re- 
placed by a conscript citizen army of that Jeng ined antiquated 
type that had been out of the French ‘Ideas of Seventeen Eighty- 
inel 

Having now watched Goliath and David fight first on foot and. 
then on horseback, we cannot leave the amphitheatre without wait- 
ing to see the arena transformed into a naumachia for our pair of 
gladiators to repeat their duel afloat. We may aptly conclude our 
survey of the destruction which is invited by any idolization of an 
gphemeral technique with an illustration that is offered by one of 
curiosities of naval history. When the Romans took to the sea 

in the course of the first Romano-Punic War (gerebatur 264-241 
B.c.), they had to face a Carthaginian navy which was heir to all 
the refinements that had been introduced successively into the art 
of naval warfare in the Mediterranean during the two centuries 
that had elapsed since the generation of Themistocles, According 
to the story—whether this be authentic fact or the ‘philosophic 
truth’ of legend—the Roman landlubbers nonplussed the Cartha- 
ginian masters of the naval art by cancelling two centuries of naval 
Progress at a stroke and reducing naval warfare once again to that 
primitive kind of land-warfare-on-shipboard which it had been at 
the beginning of all things. Incapable of meeting the Cartha- 
ginians on equal terms in the skilful game of the Suéerovs and 
ruminating regretfully upon their own conspicuous ascendancy on 
shore, the Romans are said to have invented a gangway, slung from 
a mast and fitted with a grappling-iron, by means of which they 
literally ame to grips with E ragzin warshipe. By this 
shockingly unprofessional innovation in technique! they seized the 
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tactical initiative, inhibited their astonished and indignant oppo- 
nents from employing their traditional tactics of manceuvring anc 
ramming, and forcibly substituted the tactics of grappling M 
boarding, with decisive effects upon the fortunes of the war. 

If there is any truth in this story, it brings out the connexion 
between breakdown and idolatry very clearly; for in this instance. 
we sce an intrinsically superior technique which has been idolized 
by its adepts being defeated by an intrinsically inferior technique 
which has no point in its favour except that it has not yet had time 
to be idolized, because itis an innovation; and this strange s 
suggests very forcibly that it is the act of idolization that does the 
mischief, and not any intrinsic quality in the object. alría dopévov: 
eis dvatrios.* 


3. Kópos, “YBpis, “Ary 
(€) The Suicidalness of Militarism. 
The Strong Man Armed. 

Having concluded our survey of the aberration of ‘resting on 
one's oars’ which is the passive way of succumbing to the nemesis 
of creativity, we may now go on to examine, by the same empirical 
method, the active aberration which is described in the three 
Greek words xépos, UBpis, ér9.? In order to bring out the difference 
between these two modes of courting destruction, let us begin 
our of xépos-8Bpis-drq in the military field, in which we 
have just brought our survey of ‘resting on one’s oars’ to a close. 

Both modes are exemplified in the behaviour of Goliath, as this 
is depicted in the Syriac saga. On the one hand we have seen how 
Goliath incurs his doom by vegetating in the once invincible 
military technique of the individual hoplite champion without 
foresecing or forestalling the new, and superior, technique which 
David is bringing into action against him. At the same time we 
may observe that Goliath's destruction at David's hands might 
have been postponed, and possibly averted, if only Goliath's 
enterprisingness in the matter of technique had been accom 
by a corresponding passivity of thos, Unfortantely for Goliath, 
however, this miles gloriasus’s technological conservatism was not 
offset by the saving grace of ‘negative self-feeling'; anid he was so 
blind to the danger to which he was exposing himself by rusting in 
his obsolete panoply that he actually went out of his way to ‘ask for 
trouble’ by offering himself as a champion on behalf of the whole 
Philitine amy, nd challenging the enemy to vend any man they 
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wnenterprisingness in Goliath's soul to entice the giant to his 


aggressive militarist’: a Philip II dispatching his infantry against 
Holland and his armada aginst England, or a Napoleon HI declar- 
ing war on Prussia, or a Wilhelm II invading Belgium ‘in shining 
amour: 

"The blindness of the militarist is the theme of a famous parable 
in the New Testament: 

"When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace; 
PRA eee reus Ier ei ope sie tm rd overcome lm, hà 
taketh fom hi all his amour wherein he trusted, and divideth ie 
spoils? 

‘The militarist is so confident of his own ability to look after him- 
self in that social—or anti-social—system in which all disputes are 
settled manu militari, and not by process of law or conciliation, 
that he throws his sword into te scales when the issue between a 
régime of violence and a régime of organized peace is trembling in 
the balance. ‘The sword’s weight duly tips the balance in favour of 
the continuance of the old barbaric dispensation; and the militarist, 
exultant at having once more made his will prevail, now points to 
this latest triumph as a final proof that the sword is omnipotent. 
In the next chapter of the story, however, it turns out that he has 
failed to prove his thesis ad hominem in the particular case which 
exclusively interests him; for the next event is his own overthrow 
by a stronger militarist than himself. His success in prolonging 
the militarist régime has simply insured that he himself shall 
learn, at last, what it feels like to have one’s throat cut. We may 
think of the Aztecs and the Incas, each remorselessly warring down 
their weaker neighbours in their own respective worlds, until they 
are overtaken by Spanish conguistadores who fall upon them 
from another world and strike them down with weapons for which 
theirs are, no match. It is equally illuminating, and considerably 
more profitable, to think of ourselves. 

In the Hellenic Mythology the doom which ‘the strong man 
armed" invincibly insists upon bringing upon himself is portrayed 
in the legend of how Cronos brutally supplants his father Uranus 
in the lordship of the Universe, only to taste, in his turn, of 
Uranus's experience at the hands of the usurper's own son Zeus. 
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In Zeus we have the picture of the militarist who is saved in spite 
of himself, thanks to the suffering of another being who is nobler, 
as well as wiser, than he is; and Prometheus’ salvation of Zeus is 
a Hellenic counterpart of Jesus's salvation of Peter when Peter 
commits the militarist’s crime at the crucial moment in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. 


In the Old Testament the classic portrayal of the militarist’s 
self-contrived discomfiture is given in the story of Ben-Hadad and 
Ahab2 When King Ben-Hadad of Damascus is besieging King 
Ahab of Tarel in ha city of Samaria, the aggressor ende essen 
gers into the beleaguered city to demand of his victim the surrender 
of everything that he possesses, and Ahab returns the soft answer: 
‘My lord, O king, according to thy saying, I am thine and all that 
I have.’ But Ben-Hadad will not forbear from humiliating his 
humble adversary still further; so he sends a second message to 
inform Ahab that the conqueror's servants will now come to search 
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has so swiftly inverted the two kings’ respective positions. To 
the message "Thy servant Ben-Hadad saith: “I pray thee, let me 
live" Ahab answers: ‘Is he yet alive? He is my brother.’ And, 
when, on his instructions, Ben-Hadad is brought with honour into 
his presence, Ahab makes a treaty with his penitent opponent—on 
the extremely favourable terms which Ben-Hadad is in haste to 
offer him—and then straightway lets him go free. 


Assyria, 

We may next consider the case of the Assyrian militarism 
which cast its shadow over the Syriac World in Ahab's and Ben- 
Hadad’s generation." 

"The disaster in which the Assyrian military power met its end 
in 614-610 B.C. was even more overwhelming than those which 
overtook the Macedonian phalanx in 197 and 168 mc. or the 
Roman legions in 53 B.C: and A.D. 378 or the Egyptian Mamlüks in 
AD. 1516-17 and A.D. 1798. The disaster at Pydna cost Macedon 
her political independence; the disaster at Adrianople was sur- 
mounted by the Roman Empire at the price of ‘scrapping’ the 
defeated legionary and enlisting the victorious cataphract in his 
place; the French repetition of the original Ottoman blow was 
needed in order to remove the Mamidk incubus, once for all from 
the backs of an Egyptian peasantry which managed to survive the 
Tranch and the Ottoman hs well as the Malale domination. On 
the other hand the disaster which was the end of the Assyrian 
military power capped the destruction of the Assyrian war-machine 
with the extinction of the Assyrian state and the extermination 
of the Assyrian people. In 614-610 B.C. a community which had 
been in existence for more than two thousand years. and had 
been playing an ever more dominant part in South-Western Asia 
over a period of some two and a half centuries, was blotted out 
almost completely. 

"The noise of a whip and the noise ofthe rattling of the wheels and of 
the pransing hores and of the jumping chariots. 

“The horseman lifteth up both the bright sword and the glittering 
spear; and there is a multitude of slain and a great number of carcases; 
AE there ia none end of thelr corpeee—they stumble upon their 


Thy shepherds slumber, O King of Assyria; thy nobles shall dwell in 
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the dust; thy people is scattered upon the mountains, and no man 
gathereth them, ne 

In this instance the curse of the victim who had lived to see his 
oppressor's fall was in the sequel with an extraordinary 
precision.?, In gor B.C., when Cyrus the Younger’s ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries were retreating up the Tigris Valley from the 
battle-field of Cunaxa towards the Black Sea cons, they passed in 
succession the sites of Calah and Nineveh, and were struck with 
astonishment, not so much at the massiveness of the fortifications 
and the extent of the area which they embraced, as at the spectacle 
of such vast works of Man lying uninhabited. The weirdness of 


‘concerned. 
"How hath the oppressor ceased! the golden city ceased! 
The Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked and the sceptre of the rulers, 
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these empty shells, which testified by their inanimate endurance to 
the vigour of a vanished life, is vividly conveyed by the literary 
art of a member of the Greek expeditionary force who has re- 
counted its experiences. Yet what is still more astonishing to a 
modern Western reader of Xenophon’s narrative!—acquainted, as 
he is, with the history of Assyria, thanks to the achievements of our 
modern Western archaeologists —is to find that, although Xeno- 
phon’s imagination was deeply struck, and his curiosity keenly 
aroused, by the mystery of these deserted cities, he was unable to 
learn even the most elementary facts about their authentic history. 
Although the whole of South-Western Asia, from Jerusalem to 
Ararat and from Elam to Lydia, had been dominated and terrorized 
by the masters of these cities at a Time-distance of little more than 
two centuries from the date at which Xenophon passed that way, 
the best account that he is able to give of them— bly on 
the authority of the Greek army's local guides—is more wildly 
fabulous than the account of the Egyptian Pyramid-Builders which 
has found its way into the work of Herodotus? after having travelled 
in the solvent waters of the stream of ‘folk-memory’® for the length. 
of little less than two and a half millennia, As Xenophon heard 
the story of Calah and Nineveh, these were two cities of the Medes 
which had been besieged by the Persians when Cyrus was wrestin 
the empire from Astyages, and had been miraculously depopulat 
by divine intervention after the Persians had found themsel 
unable to take them by storm. Not even the bare name of Assyria 
was associated with the sites of her second and third capitals in 
the current legends, attaching to these sites, which came to the ears 
of the passing Greek inquirer. 

"Where is the dwelling of the lions and the feedingplace of the young. 
lions, where the lion, even the old lion, walked, and the lion’s whelp, and 
none made them afraid i"* 

Asa matter of fact, if the Ten Thousand had happened to march 
up the right bank of the Tigris, instead of crossing, as they did, to 
the left bank at Sittace on the Babylon-Susa road, they would have 
passed the site of Asshur—the first and eponymous capital of the 
‘Assyrium nomen—and here they would have found, still squat- 


ting among the ruins, a small and miserable population that had 
not yet forgotten its historical title to the Assyrian name. Yet 
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Xenophon's fabulous account of Calah and Nineveh is nearer to 
‘the philosophic truth’ than our own archaeologists’ discovery of 
the traces left by the squatters at Asshur; for in substance the 
catastrophe of 614-610 B.c. did wipe Assyria out; and in the 
Achaemenian Empire of Xenophon's day the surviving Assyrian 
helots were incomparably less conspicuous than the vestiges of 
the peoples round about, whom the Assyrian militarists had once 
trampled under foot and ground, as they thought, to powder. In 
an age when the very name and nationality of Nineveh or Calah 
were forgotten, Susa, which had been sacked by Asshurbanipal's 
army circa 639 B.C., was the capital of an empire whose effective 
dominion now extended, in almost every direction, an immense 
distance beyond the farthest points ever reached by Assyrian 
raiders. One of the subsidiary capitals of this empire was Babylon, 
which had been sacked by Sennacherib in 689 s.c. ‘The Phoenician 
city-states, which the Assyrians had incessantly bullied and fleeced 
from the ninth century to the seventh, were now autonomous 
and contented members of a Syriac universal state; and even 
the Syriac and Hittite communities of the interior, which had 
apparently been pounded into pulp by the Assyrian fail, had con- 
trived to retain a semblance of their former statehood in the guise 
of hierocratically administered temple-states.* In fact, within two 
centuries of Assyria's fall it had become clear that the Assyrian 
militarists had done their work for the benefit of others, and for 
the greatest benefit of those whom they had used the most despite- 
fully. In grinding down the highland peoples of the Zagros and 
the Taurus the Assyrians had opened a passage for the Cim- 
merian and Scythian Nomads to make their descent upon the 
Babylonic and Syriac worlds;? in deporting the broken peoples of 
Syria to the opposite extremity of their empire they had placed 
the Syriac Society in 2 position to encircle and eventually assimilate 
the Babylonic Society to which the Assyrians themselves belonged ;* 
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in imposing a political unity upon the heart of South-Western 
Asia by main force they had prepared the ground for their own 
‘successor-states—Media, Babylonia, Egypt, and Lydi and for 
these successors’ common heir, the Achaemenian Empire. Why 
was it that in the sequel to the long Assyrian terror the monster 
came off, as these comparisons and contrasts show, so very much 
worse than his victims? 

The victims themselves, in retrospect, could only explain this 
tremendous zepenéraa by invoking ‘the Envy of the Gods’. 

“Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches and 
with a shadowing shroud and of an high stature; and his top was 
Among the thick boughs. -.- 

“The cedars in the garden of God could not hide him; the fir trees 
were not like his boughs, and the chesnut trees were not like his 
branches; nor any tree in the garden of God was like unto him in 
his beauty. 

“I have made him fair by the multitude of his branches, so that all the 
trees of Eden, that were in the garden of God, envied him, 

"Therefore thus saith the Lord God: “Because thou hast lifted up 
thyself in height, and he bath shot up his top among the thick boughs, 

is heart is lifted up in his height— 
have therefore delivered him into the hand of the mighty one of 
the heathen; he shall surely deal with him; I have driven him out for his 


ess, 
‘And strangers, the terrible of the nations, have cut him off and have 
left him; upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branches are 
fallen; and his boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land; and all the 
people of the Earth are gone down from his shadow and have left him.” '* 
Are we able in this instance to interpret the working of ‘the Envy 
of the Gods’ in terms of the stricken creature's own behaviour? 
At first sight the fate of Assyria does, indeed, seem difficult to 
comprehend; for her militarists cannot be convicted of the passive 
aberration to which we have attributed the undoing of the Mace- 
donians and the Romans and the Mamlüks, who ‘rested on their 
oar. At the time when the Mamlük and Roman and Mace- 
donian, ae machinis each met with its fatal accident they were 
em long since static, hopelessly obsolete, and shockingly 

out of repair. On the other hand the Assyrian war-machine, which 
is singled out by the completeness of its final disaster, is also 
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produced the embryo of the hoplite in the fourteenth century 1c. 
on the eve of Assyria’s first bid for predominance in South-Western 
Asia, and the embryo of the cataphract horse-archer in the seventh 
century B.C, on the eve of Assyria’s own annihilation, was also 
productive throughout the seven intervening centuries, and never 
more so than in the final paroxysm of the four historic bouts in 
which the Assyrian militarism discharged itself upon the World.? 


in exchange for a flexible cuirass.* This equipment of the cavalry 
with body-armour bas been made feasible by an improvement 
in the shape and material of the cuirass itself, which is now made 
of metal scales and is cut off at the waist, in substitution for the 
clumsy wadded or leathern kaftan, reaching from the neck to 
the knees, which had done duty for a cuirass in the earlier age. The 
cavalryman’s legs, which are thus left exposed, are protected in 
compensation by stockings reaching to the thighs and boots reach- 
ing to the calf; and the same footgear enables the infantry to 
operate in rough country with greater ease than in an age when 
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sandals had been the only alternative to going barefoot. Within 
the same span of Time there have been a number of improvements. 
in the war-chariots: for instance, an increase in the diameter of the 
wheels, in the height of the sides of the body, and in the number 
of the crew—the driver and the archer being now reinforced by a 
couple of shield-bearers.* There has also been an improvement in 
the shape of the wicker screens from behind which the foot-archers 
shoot.3 Perhaps the greatest improvement of all, however, is one 
of which we are informed, not by the pictorial evidence of the bas- 
reliefs, but by the written word of the inscriptions; and this is the 
institution of a royal standing army, which was probably the work 
of. either Tiglath-Pileser III (regnabat 747-727 B.C.) or Sargon 
(regnabat 722-705 9.c.). The standing army served as a nucleus, 
and not as a substitute, for the national militia on which the 

ian Crown had previously depended for the recruitment of 
its field armies. Nevertheless the establishment of a standing 
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was matched by an activism in tactics and strategy. The Assyrians 
were firm believers in the sovereign virtue of the offensive.t 

‘None shall be weary nor stumble among them; none shall slumber 
nor sleep; neither shall the girdle of their loins be loosed, nor the latchet 
of their shoes be broken; 

‘Whose arrows are sharp, and all their bows bent, their horses’ hoofs 
shall be counted like flint, and their wheels like a whirlwind; 

"Their roaring shall be like a lion, they shall roar like young lions; yea, 
they shall roar and lay hold of the prey, and shall carry it away safe, and 
none shall deliver it? 

This was the spirit of the Assyrian army down to the last, as was 
shown by the account which it gave of itself in the Harran cam- 
paign of 610 B.C., when it was fighting for a lost cause, with the 
capital city of the Empire already taken by storm and blotted out. 
It will be apparent that the Assyrian army on the eve of itsannihila- 
tion was not at all in the condition of the Macedonian and 
Roman and Mamlük armies in 168 B.C. and A.D. 378 and A.D. 1798. 
Why, then, did it suffer a more appalling disaster than theirs? 
The ‘answer is that the very activism of the Assyrian military 
spirit aggravated Assyria’s doom when at last it closed in upon her. 

In the first place the policy of the unremitting offensive, and the 

ion of a potent instrument for putting this policy into effect, 
led the Assyrian war-lords in the fourth and last bout of their 
militarism to extend their enterprises and commitments far beyond 
the limits within which their predecessors had 
ve have seen? was subject io a perpetual prior call upon her 
itary resources for the fulfilment of her task as warden of the 
march of the Babylonic World against the barbarian highlanders 
in the Zagros and the Taurus on the one side and against the 
Aramaean pioneers of the Syriac Civilization on the other. In her 
three earlier bouts of militarism she had been content to pass from 
the defensive to the offensive on these two fronts, without pressing 
this offensive d outrance and without dissipating her forces in other 
directions. Even so, the third bout, which occupied the two middle 
quarters of the ninth century B.C., evoked in Syria the temporary 
coalition of Syrian states which checked the Assyrian advance at 
Qarqar in 853 B.c.,4 and it was met in Armenia by the more for- 
midable riposte of the foundation of the Kingdom of Urartu, an 
ex-barbarian military Power which now borrowed the Assyrians’ 
culture in order to equip itself for resisting their ion on 
equal terms In spit of these recent warnings, Tigiath-Pileser 
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III (regnabat 746-727 B.C.), when he inaugurated the last and 
greatest of the Assyrian offensives, himself to harbour 
political ambitions and to aim at military objectives which brought 
Assyria into collision with three new adversaries—Babylonia, Elam, 
snd Egypt each of whom was potentially as great a military power 
E 


Tiglath-Pileser put a conflict with Egypt in store for his suc- 
cessors when he set himself to complete the subjugation of the 
petty states of Syria; for Egypt could not remain indifferent to an 
extension of the Assyrian Empire up to her own Asiatic frontiers, 
and she was in a position to frustrate or undo the Assyrian empire- 
builders’ work unless and until they made up their minds to round 
it off by embarking on the more formidable enterprise of subjugat- 
ing Egypt herself. Tiglath-Pileser's bold occupation of Philistia in 
734 B.C. may have been a strategic master-stroke which was re- 
warded by the temporary submission of Samaria in 733 and the 
fall of Damascus in 732. But it led to Sargon's brush with the 
Egyptians in 720, erib's in 700, on the Syro-Egyptian 
border; and these inconclusive encounters led on, in their turn, to 
Esarhaddon’s conquest and occupation of Egypt, from the Dela 
to the Thebaid inclusive, in the campaigns of 675 and 674 and 
671 mc. Thereupon it became manifest that while the Assyrians 
were strong enough to rout Egyptian armies and occupy the land 
of Egypt and repeat the feat, they were not strong enough to hold 

t down. Ésarhaddon himself was once more on the march 
for Egypt when death overtook him in 669; and though the Egyptian 
insurrection which then broke out was successfully suppressed by 
‘Asshurbanipal in 667, he had to reconquer Egypt once again in 663. 
By this time the Assyrian Government itself seems to have realized 
that in Egypt it was engaged on Psycho's Task; and when Peamme- 
tichus unobtrusively expelled the Assyrian garrisons in 658-651 
Asshurbanipal turned a blind eye to what was happening. In thus 
cutting his Egyptian losses the King of Assyria was undoubtedly 
wise; yet this wisdom after the event was a confession that the 
energies expended on five Egyptian campaigns had been wasted; 
and Asshurbanipal’s withdrawal did not restore the status quo ante 
675 B.c.; for the loss of Egypt in the fifth decade of the seventh 
century was a prelude to the loss of Syria in the next generation. 

The ultimate consequences of Tiglath-Pileser’s intervention 
in Babylonia were far graver than those of his forward policy 
in Syria, since they led, by a direct chain of cause-and-effect, to 
the catastrophe of 614-610 p.c. 


1 This Assro-Babslonian conic hasbeen touched upon, by anticipation, in II. D 
(ovo i pg ss and in IV. C O O) ai he preset volume, pps tore, above 
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‘This Assyrian aggression in this quarter in 745 B.C. must have 
been difficult to reconcile with the treaty in which the Assyro- 
Babylonian frontier had been delimited by friendly agreement— 
and this along a line which was decidedly favourable to Assyria— 
in the opening decade of the eighth century s.c. Probably Tiglath- 
Pileser justified his on the ground that the anarchy into 
which Babylonia had since fallen was spreading to the Assyrian 
side of the border; and, after marching in, he a to have 
received some kind of mandate from the citizens of Babylon, who 
saw in this sovereign of a neighbouring sedentary kingdom of 
kindred culture a possible protector of civic life in Babylonia 
against the rising tide of local Aramaean and Chaldaean Nomadism. 
Tt may also be true that both Tiglath-Pileser and his successors 
were genuinely anxious to restrict the Assyrian commitments in 
Babylonia to a minimum, and to avoid annexation, Tilath-Pleser 
himself in 745 left Nabopolassar, the reigning king of Babylonia, 
on his throne; and it was only ater Nakonchawes den end 
years later, and after the subsequent suppression of a consequent 
Chaldaean tribal insurrection against the Assyrian protectorate, 
that Tiglath-Pileser ‘took the hands of Bel’ in 729. This precedent 
was followed by Shalmaneser V; but it was not followed by Shal- 
maneser's successor Sargon until a second, and far more serious, 
Chaldaean insurrection forced Sargon, in his turn, to ‘take the 
hands of Bel’ in 710; and, even then, the Assyrian victor sought 
an understanding with the discomfited Chaldaean arch-insurgent 
Merodach-Baladan. Thereafter, when Sennacherib succeeded his 
father Sargon in 705, he deliberately abstained from assuming the 
Babylonian Crown; and, even when a fresh Chaldaean insurrection 
necessitated his intervention in Babylonia in 703, he conferred the 
Babylonian Crown first upon an Assyrianized Babylonian prince, 
and then upon an Assyrian prince who was not himself the heir to 
the Assyrian Throne. It was only after the great insurrection of 
694-689 that Sennacherib formally put an end to the independence 
of Babylonia by installing his own son—and designated successor 
—Esarhaddon as Assyrian governor-general. 

"These facts certainly seem to to an Assyrian policy of 
moderation vis-à-vis Babylonia; but they afford still more con- 
clusive evidence that the policy was a failure. Again and again 
the Assyrian Governments band was forced by Chaldaean 
surrections which only became more frequent and more formi 
able in the face of persistent Assyrian forbearance. And while the 
Assyrian intervention did perform the miracle of conjuring order 
out of a Babylonian chaos, this order, so far from being achieved 
under an Assyrian aegis, was the by-product of an anti-Assyrian 
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movement which steadily grew in scope and lustily throve upon 
defeat. 

‘The first stage in a process which continued for a century and 
culminated in a Medo-Babylonian grand alliance was the political 
unification of all the Chaldaean tribes of Babylonia between 731 
and 721 B.c. under the leadership of the Chief of Bit Yakin, 
Merodach-Baladan. The next stage was an alliance between 
the Chaldaeans and the Kingdom of Elam, whose Government 
had been as seriously alarmed by Tiglath-Pileser’s intervention 
in Babylonia as the Egyptians had been alarmed by his descent 
upon Philistia. Thanks to this Elamite alliance, Merodach-Baladan 
was able to enter the City of Babylon in 721 and to reign there as 
king of Babylonia for some twelve years, in spite of the fact that 
at this stage the citizens of the capital still felt the rule of the local 
Nomad more irksome than that of the foreign sedentary Power. 
Nor was Merodach-Baladan's career at an end when he was ejected 
from Babylon by the armies of Sargon in 710. After his Assyrian 
conqueror's death in 705 we find the indefatigable Chaldacan 
goteing into relations with the Arabs of the Shamiyah and the 


Hamad, bassy 

a fellow enemy of Assyria as the King of Judah, Hezekiah. There- 

after, in 703, Merodach-Baladan succeeded in re-occupying Baby- 
ore the year 


fastness by amphibious operations, he merely gave the Elamites 
the opportunity to fall upon his line of communications, enter 


Marduk, who succeeded in weaning the citizens of the capital 
from their pro-Assyrian policy. S 
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"This secession of the City of Babylon in 693 from the Assyrian 
1o te Chaldaco-lamite camp war perhaps le dedic ene i 
the long process of building up an anti-Assyrian front; for al- 
though the Assyrians were, as usual, victorious over the combined 
Chaldaean and Elamite forces, and were able in the end to teach 
Babylon a lesson by sacking her in 685, the lesson which she learnt 
was the opposite of that which her teachers intended. Through 
this impious outrage upon a city which was the cultural capital of 
their world, the Assyrians achieved a feat of political alchemy in 
Babylonia which the Babylonians could never have achieved for 
themselves. In the white heat of the common hatred which this 
‘Assyrian ‘frghtfulness' had now aroused among the ancient urban 
population as well as among the intrusive Nomads, citzens and 

ibesmen forgot the mutual antipathy which had hitherto divided 
them, and became fused together into a new Babylonian nation 
which could neither forget nor forgive what it had suffered at 
Assyrian hands, and which could never rest until it had brought 
its oppressor to the ground. 

AT this penultimate age of the long and tragie process which 
"Iiglath-Pilser III had unwittingly set ín motion in 745 B.C, the 
anti-Assyrian feeling in Babylonia was so strong that it was able 
to dominate, and bend to its purpose, the soul of an Assyrian 
prince-of-the-blood who had been placed upon the Babylonian 
throne by force majeure and who was actually the brother of the 
reigning King of Assyria itself. Circa 654 mc. Asshurbanipal 
found the existence of the Assyrian Empire threatened by a hostile 
coalition between the Babylonian Crown, the Chaldsean and 
‘Aramaean tribes of the Babylonian country side, the Kingdom of 
Elam, the Northern Arabs, several South Syrian principalities, and 
the recently established "successor-state. of the defunct Assyrian 
dominion over Egypt. This combine of anti-Assyrian forces, which 
was wider than any that had ever been brought together by Mero- 
dach-Baladan or by Mushezib-Marduk, was headed by Asshur- 
banipal’s own brother, Shamash-shum-ukin; and ‘his action will 
appear the more extraordinary when we consider that by that date 
he had been in peaceful occupation of the Babylonian Throne, with 
Asshurbanipal's goodwill, for some fifteen years, in execution of 
their father Lapa a P, —— Leer t the irm 
rebel's principal ally, Elam, had just recei ps as recently 
as the very year before Shamash -shum-ukin staked his fortunes on 
her supporti the heaviest defeat that had ever yet been inlcted 
upon her by Assyrian arms, a defeat in which the reigning king 
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and his heir-apparent had been killed and both the royal cities 
captured. These facts give the measure of the strength of the 
Babylonian national movement that swept Shamash-shum-ukin 
off his feet. 

In this crisis the Assyrian army was victorious once again. The 
traitor Shamash-shum-ukin escaped a worse fate by burning him- 
self alive in his palace when Babylon was starved into surrender in 
648; and circa 639 Elam was dealt such an annihilating blow by 
Assyrian arms that her derelict territory passed under the dominion 
of the Persian highlanders from her eastern hinterland and became 
the jumping-off ground from which the Achaemenidae leapt into 
an empty saddle when they made themselves masters of all South- 
Western Asia a century later. This sacrifice of the Babylonian 
nationalists’ Assyrian and Elamite instruments in the war of 654— 
639 B.C. did not, however, prevent the Babylonian national move- 
ment itself from attaining its objective; for, if the Achaemenidae 
found the saddle empty in the sixth century, this was because the 
Assyrian rider had been thrown at last before the seventh century 
‘was out. Immediately after Asshurbanipal’s death in 626 Baby- 
lonia revolted again under a new national leader; and this Nabo- 

olassar completed the work which Merodach-Baladan had begun. 
Tn the new Kingdom of Media he found a more potent ally to fill 
the place of the defunct Kingdom of Elam; and Assyria, who had 
not recovered from the War of 654-639, was wiped out of existence 
in the war of 614-610 B.C. Even then, in extremis, the Assyrian army 
could still win victories in the field. With the help of Assyria’s 
former vassals and present patrons the Saites, it drove the Baby- 
onians back upon Harran in 610, at a stage in this war of annihila- 
tion when Harran itself, as well as Nineveh and Asshur, was 
already sacked and devastated, and when the army was fighting 
with its back to the Euphrates in the last unconquered corner of 
the Assyrian homeland; but this final victory must have been the 
Assyrian army's death agony, for this is the last recorded incident 
in the Assyrian military annals, 

When we gaze back over the century and a half of ever more 
virulent warfare which begins with Tiglath-Pileser III's accession 
to the throne of Assyria in 745 8.c. and closes with a Babylonian 
Nebuchadnezzar's victory over an Egyptian Necho at Carchemish 
in 605, the historical lan which stand out the most promi- 
nently at first sight are the successive ‘knock-out blows’ by which 

ia destroyed entire communities—razing cities to the ground 
and carrying whole peoples away captive. We think of the sack of 
‘Damascus in 732; the sack of Samaria in 722; the sack of Musasir 
in 714; the sack of Babylon in 689; the sack of Sidon in 677; the 
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sack of Memphis in 671; the sack of Thebes in 663; the sack of 
Susa circa 639. Of all the capital cities of all the states within 
reach of Assyria's arm, only Tyre and Jerusalem remained in- 
violate on the eve of the sack of Nineveh in 612. The loss and 
misery which Assyria inflicted on her neighbours is beyond cal- 
culation; and yet the legendary remark of the canting school- 
master to the boy whom he is whipping—'Tt hurts you less than 
it hurts me’—would be a more pertinent critique of Assyrian 
military activities than the unashamedly truculent and naively self- 
complacent narratives in which the Assyrian war-lords have pre- 
sented their own account of their performances for the instruction 
of Posterity. 

‘The full and bombastic Assyrian record of victories abroad is 
significantly supplemented by rarer and briefer notices of troubles. 
at home that give us some inkling of the price at which the victories 
were purchased; and, when we examine this domestic chronicle of 
Assyria at the height of her military power, we shall no longer find 
it strange that her victoriousness was eventually the death of her. 

An increasing excess of military strain revenged itself in an 
increasing frequency of palace revolutions and peasant revolts. As 
early as the close of the second bout of aggression in the ninth 
century B.C. we find Shalmaneser III dying in 827 with his son 
on the war-path against him, and Nineveh, Asshur, and Arbela in 
rebellion. Asshur rebelled again in 763~762, Arapin in 761-760, 
Gozan in 759; and in 746 the rebellion of 
capital of the day, was followed by the extermination of the ruling 
dynasty, Tigath-Pileser III (regnabat 745-727 B.C) was a notus 
homo who could nor conceal his provenance under the borrowed 
cloak of an historic name; and, if he was also the Assyrian Marius, 
the Roman analogy suggests that the establishment of a profes- 
sional standing army is to be taken as a symptom of an advanced 
stage of social disintegration. We know that in the Italy of Marius's 
day it was the ruin of a warlike peasantry, which had been uprooted 
from the soil by perpetual calls to military service on ever more 
distant campaigns, that made a standing army both possible and 
Decessary-— possible because there was now a reservoir of un- 
employed ‘man-power’ to draw upon, and necessary because these 
men who had lost their livelihood on the land must be provided 
with alternative employment if they were to be restrained from 
venting their unhappiness and resentment through the channel of 
revolution. We may discern in the establishment of the Assyrian 
standing army a parallel attempt to find the same military solution 
for the same social problem. military solution, however, was 
no more successful in allaying the domestic troubles of Tiglath- 
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Pileser's Assyria-than it was in allaying those of Marius's Italy. 
Tiglath-Pileser's successor Shalmaneser V (regnabat 727-722 B.C.) 
seems to have fallen foul of the City of Asshur, like Tiglath- 
Pileser’s predecessors. Sennacherib in 681 was murdered by one 
of his own sons, who was apparently hand in glove with the 
Babylonian nationalists; and we have seen already how Asshur- 
banipal's throne and empire were threatened by the action of his. 
brother Shamash-shum-ukin, King of Babylon, in 654, when this 
renegade Assyrian prince placed himself at the head of an anti- 
ian coalition. Therewith the two streams of domestic stasis 
and foreign warfare merge into one; and after Asshurbanipal's 
death this swells into a mighty river whose rushing waters bear 
‘Assyria away to her now inevitable doom. During the last years of 
Assyrian history the domestic and the foreign aspect of Assyria's 
disintegration are hardly distinguishable." 
"The approaching doom cast its shadow over the soul of Asshur- 
banipal himself in his declining years. 


ight; I : “O God, it even to one who is impious that he may 
zig nl pe grant pior y 
as one who hath not fe 
"This confession is remarkable in its unconventionality and 
moving in its sincerity and even pathetic in its bewilderment, but 
above all it is illuminating in its blindness. When this mood over- 
took him, did the last of the Assyrian war-lords never find himself 
silently reciting that terrible catalogue of cities sacked and peoples 
wiped out by Assyrian arms—a list which concluded with his own 
sack of Susa and annihilation of Elam? Or was the burden of this 
memory so intolerable that the tormented militarist thrust it from 
him, in desperation, whenever it threatened to overwhelm him? 
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His successor Sin-shar-ishkun, at any rate, must have lived through 
a moment when these haunting recollections closed in on him and 
would not be denied, as the Athenians were beset by the ghosts of 
their misdeeds when they received the news of the Battle of Aegos- 
potami. 

“At Athens the disaster was announced by the arrival of the Paralus,* 
and a wail spread from the Peiraeus through the Long Walls into the 
city as the news passed from mouth to mouth, ‘That night no one slept. 
Besides mourning for the dead they mourned far more bitterly for them- 
selves, for they expected to suffer the fate which they had inflicted upon 
the Melians (who were colonists of the Lacedaemonians) when they 
besieged and captured their city, and upon the Histiaeans, the Scionians, 
the Toronians, the Aeginetans and mer other Hellenic peoples. Next 
morning they held an assembly in which it was decided to block up all 
the harbours except one, to clear the fortifications for action, to dispose 
troops to man them, and to put the city into a thorough state of defence 
for the eventuality of a siege.” 

As the Athenian démos felt and acted at this dreadful moment 
in 405 B.C., the last king of Assyria must have felt and acted in 
612 B.C., when he received the news that his Scythian allies, who 
had been his last hope of worldly salvation, had gone over to the 
enemy and that the united forces of the hostile coalition were 
closing in irresistibly upon Nineveh. ‘The rest of the story is not. 
the same in the two cases; for the Athenian démos capitulated and 
was spared by the generosity of the victors, while King Sin-shar- 
ishkun in Nineveh stood a siege, held out to the bitter end, and 
perished with his people when the city was taken by storm at the 
third assault, Thus the doom which Asshurbanipal had deprecated. 
overwhelmed his successor and was not averted either by Asshur- 
banipal's tardy contrition or by his partial conversion from the 
works of War to the arts of Peace. Asshurbanipal's learned library 
of Babylonic literature (an Assyrian museum of a culture which 
an Assyrian militarism had blighted) and his exquisite bas-reliefs 
(designed by living Assyrian artists, and depicting the scientific 
slaughter of man and beast by the Assyrian military technique) 
had made of Nineveh by the year 612 B.C. a treasure-house which 
is not altogether incomparable with the Athens of 405-404. The 
treasures of Nineveh were buried under her ruins to enrich a 
remote Posterity in the heyday of a civilization which does not 
reckon the Babylonic Society among its forebears. But, if Nineveh 
perished where Athens survived, this was because Assyria had 
already committed suicide before her material destruction over- 

1 The Paralur and the Salaminia were the two fastest milers inthe Athenian navy, 
sod were wed for 
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took her. ‘The clearly attested progress of the Aramaic language 
at the expense of the native Akkadian in the Assyrian homeland 
during the last century and a half of Assyria's existence as a state 
shows that the Assyrian people was being peacefully supplanted 
by the captives of the Assyrian bow and spear in an age when the 
Assyrian military power stood at its zenith. Depopulation was 
the price which had to be paid for militarism, and it was a price 
that was ultimately as ruinous for the Assyrian army as for the 
rest of the Assyrian body social. The indomitable warrior who 
stood at bay in the breach at Nineveh in 612 B.C. was ‘a corpse in 
armour’, whose frame was only held erect by the massiveness of 
the military accoutrements in which this felo de se had already 
smothered himself to death. When the Median and Babylonian 
storming party reached that stiff and menacing figure, and sent it 
clattering and crashing down the moraine of ruined-brickwork into 
the fosse below, they did not suspect that their terrible ad 

was no longer a living man at the moment when they struck their 
daring, and apparently decisive, blow. 


The Burden of Nineveh. 

We have sketched our portrait of the Assyrian militarism at 
full length because it is the prototype of so many signal examples 
of the same aberration. The tableau of the ‘corpse in armour’ 
conjures up a vision of the Spartan phalanx on the battlefield at 
Leuctra in 471 B.c.,* and of the Janissaries in the trenches before 
Vienna in A.D. 1683. The ironic fate of the militarist who is 
so intemperate in waging wars of annihilation against his neigh- 
bours that he deals unintended destruction to himself recalls the 
self-inflicted doom of the Carolingians or the Timurids, who 
built up great empires out of the agony of their Saxon or Persian 
victims, only to provide rich spoils for Scandinavian or Uzbeg 
adventurersi who lived to see the empire-builders pay for their 
imperialism by falling from world power to impotence within the 
span of a single lifetime. 

‘Another form of suicide which the Assyrian example calls to 
mind is the self-destruction of those militarists—be they barbarians 
or people of higher culture with a capacity for putting their talents 
to a better use—who break into, and break up, some universal 
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state or other great empire that has been giving a spell of peace to 
the peoples and lands over which it has spread its aegis. ‘The con- 
querors ruthlessly tear the imperial mantle into shreds in order to 

the millions of human beings whom it has sheltered to the 
terrors of darkness and the shadow of death, but the shadow 
descends inexorably upon the criminals as well as upon their 
victims. Demoralized on the morrow of their victory by the splen- 
dour and the vastness of their prize, these new masters of a ravished 
world are apt, like the Kilkenny cats, to perform ‘the friendly 
office’ for one another until not one brigand in the band is left 
alive to feast upon the plunder.? 

We may watch how the Macedonians, when they have overrun 
the Achaemenian Empire, and have pressed on beyond its farther 
frontiers into India, within the eleven years following Alexander's 
passage of the Hellespont, next turn their arms with equal ferocity 
against one another during the forty-two years intervening between 
Alexander's death in 323 B.C. and the overthrow of Lysimachus 
at Corupedium in 281 c. The grim performance was repeated 
a thousand years later in another passage of Syriac history, when 
the Primitive Muslim Arabs emulated and thereby undid- the 
Hellenic Macedonians’ work by overrunning in twelve years the 
Roman and Sasanian dominions in South-Western Asia over 
almost as wide a sweep of territory as had once been conquered in 
eleven years by Alexander from the Achaemenidae In this Arab 
case the twelve years of conquest were followed by the twenty- 
four years of fratricidal strife which began with the assassination of. 
the Caliph "Uthman in A.D. 636 and culminated in the martyrdom 
of the Prophet’s grandson Husayn in a.D. 680. Once again the 
conquerors of South-Western Asia fell on one another's swords; 
and the glory and profit of rebuilding a Syriac universal state* 
which Alexander had overthrown was left to the usurping Umay- 
yads and to the interloping ‘Abbasids, instead of falling to those 
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companions and descendants of the Prophet whose lightning con- 
muests had prepared the way. The same spectacle is presented in 
the New World when the Aztecs and the Incas go down before the. 
Spaniards. The Spanish conguistadores of the Mexic and the 
‘Andean universal state overran two continents—from Florida to 
the Isthmus, and from the Isthmus to Chile—only to fight over 
the spoils as ferociously as the companions of Muhammad or the 
companions of Alexander; and the Macedonian war-lord in his 
grave was not so powerless to maintain discipline among the troops 
that had once followed him in the field* as was a living sovereign 
at Madrid to impose the king’s peace upon the adventurers who 
id him a nominal allegiance on the other side of the Atlantic, 
The same suicidal Assyrian vein of militarism was displayed by 
the barbarians who overran the derelict provinces of a decadent 
Roman Empire, The Visigoths were overthrown by the Franks 
and the Arabe; the smaller y among the English uctessce tates 
in Britain were devoured by Mercia and Wessex; the Merovin- 
gians were brushed aside by the Carolingians, and the Umay- 
by the ‘Abbasids? And this suicidal ending of our classic 
Sample of a ‘heroic age’ is characteristic, in some degree, of the 
latter end of all the Vélkerwanderungen that have overrun the 
domains of other decrepit universal 
‘There is another variety of milit aberration of which we 
shall also find the prototype in.the Assyrian militarism when we 
govisage Assyria not as an artificially isolated entity in herself, ut 
in her proper setting as an integ art of a larger body social 
which we have called the Babyisnie Society eia Babyloni 
World Assyria was invested, as we have seen, with the special func- 
tion of serving as a march whose primary duty was to defend not 
only herself, but also the rest of the society in which she lived and 
had her being, against the predatory barbarian highlanders from 
the east and the north and the aggressive Aramaean pioneers of 
the Syriac Civilization from the opposite quarters of the compass.* 
Tn articulating a march of this Assyrian kind out of a previously 
undifferentiated social fabric, a society stands to benefit in all its 
members; for while the march itself is stimulated in so far as it 
responds successfully to the challenge—which it has now taken 
upon itself—of resisting external pressures,’ the interior—which 
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the march now shields—is relieved of pressure in a correspond- 
ing degree, and is thereby set free to face other challenges and ac- 
complish other tasks. This division of labour is salutary so long 
as the march continues to direct its specialized military prowess 
exclusively to its appointed task of repelling the external enemy. 
So long as they are used for this socially legitimate purpose, the 
military virtues need not be socially destructive—even though the 
necessity of bringing them into play at all may be a lamentable 
testimony to the imperfection of human nature in those generations 
of men who have been setting their feet upon the lower rungs of 
the ladder of Civilization during these last six thousand years. But 
these virtues, such as they are, become fatally transformed into 
the vice of Militarism, in the sinister sense, if ever the frontiersmen 
turn the arms which they have learnt to use in warfare with the 
outsider beyond the pale against the members of their own society 
whom it is their proper task to defend and not to attack. 

‘The evil of this aberration is not so much that it exposes the 
society as a whole to the assaults of the external enemy whom the 
frontiersmen have hitherto kept at bay; for the frontiersmen seldom. 
turn against their own kith and kin until they have established so 
great an ascendancy over their proper adversaries that their hands 
are free for other mischief and their ambitions fired for aiming at 
greater objectives, Indeed, when 2 march turns and rends the 
interior of its own society, it usually manages to hold the external 
enemy off with its left hand while it is waging a fratricidal war with. 
its right. The deadly harm of this misdirection of military energies 
lies not go much in the opening of the gates to an alien invader— 
though this is sometimes one of the incidental consequences in the 
end—as in the betrayal of a trust and in the precipitation of an 
internecine conflict between two parties whose natural relation 
with each other is to dwell in unity: When a march turns against 
its own interior, it is taking the offensive in what is really a civil 
war; and it is notorious that civil wars are waged with greater bitter- 
ness and ferocity than any others. This explains the momentous- 
ness of the consequences that ultimately followed from the action 
of Tiglath-Pileser III in 745 B.C., when he turned his Assyrian 
arms against Babylonia instead of continuing to exercise them 
exclusively against Nairi and Aram, which were their legitimate 
field; and we shall see, from a survey of other instances which this. 
Assyrian prototype calis to mind, that the denouement of the ensu- 
ing Assyro-Babylonian hundred years’ war, catastrophic as it was, 
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was not peculiar to this particular case. The aberration of the 
march which turns against the interior is, in its very nature, disas- 
trous for the society as a whole; and it is destructive, above all, 
to the party which commits the original act of pis. When a 
sheep-dog who has been bred and trained to be the shepherd's 

r lapses into the éthos and behaviour of the wolves whom 
it is his duty to chevy away, and betrays his trust by harrying the 
sheep on his own account, he works far worse havoc than any 
genuine wolf could work so long as a loyal sheep-dog was snapping 
at his flanks; but at the same time it is not the flock that suffers the 
most heavily from the catastrophe which follows the sheep-dog's 
treachery. The flock is decimated but survives; the dog is destroyed 
by his outraged master; and the frontiersman who turns against 
his own society is dooming himself to inexorable destruction be- 
cause he is striking at the source from which his own life springs. 
He is like a sword-arm that plunges the blade which it wields into 
the body of which it is a member; or like a woodman who saws off 
the branch on which he is sitting, and so comes crashing down 
with it to the ground while the mutilated tree-trunk remains still 
standing. 


Charlemagne, 
It was perhaps an intuitive sense of the perversity of this mis- 
direction of energies that moved the Austrasians to protest so 
vehemently in A.D. 754 against their war-lord Pepin's decision 
to respond to Pope Stephen’s call to arms against their brethren 
the Lombards, ‘The Papacy had turned its eyes towards this 
yheted Pepn's ambition by anoint- 


distinguished 
of Western Christendom on two fronts: against the pagan Saxon 
barbarians who were pushing their way towards the Rhine from 
the no-man's-land of Northern Europe,? and against the Muslim 
Arab ‘conquerors of North-West Africa and the Iberian Pen- 
insula who were pressing on across the Pyrenees? In 754 the 
Austrasians were invited to divert their energies from the fields in 

which they had just been finding their true mission, and to inflict 
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upon the Lombards in Italy the fate which Austrasian arms had 
prevented the Arabs and the Saxons from inflicting upon the 
Franks themselves in Gaul. The misgivings of the Austrasian rank- 
and-file over this Italian adventure were proved by the event to be 
better justified than their leader’s appetite for it; for in overridinj 
the objections of his henchmen King Pepin forged the fist link 
in a chain of military and political commitments which bound 
Austrasia to Italy ever more tightly. Pepin's Italian campaigns 
against Aistulf in 755 and 756 led on to Charlemagne’s Italian 
campaign against Desiderius in 773-4—notwithstanding the effort 
of Charlemagne's mother and Pepin's widow Queen Bertrade to 
heal a breach between Frank and Lombard which King Pepin had 
opened against his people's will. When Bertrade arranged a mar- 
riage between her own and Pepin's son, who had now succeeded 
his father, and the daughter of Aistulf’s successor Desiderius, 
Charlemagne repudiated his Lombard wife Desiderata and fulfilled 
his own father’s ambitions by conquering his wife's father's king- 
dom outright. But Charlemagne's seizure of the Lombard Crown 
did not dispose of the Italian question or relieve the Transalpine 
Power of its ultramontane anxieties. In extinguishing the indepen- 
dence of the Lombard Kingdom Charlemagne saddled his own 
house irrevocably with the burden of defending and controlling 
the Papacy; and his protectorate over the Ducatus Romanus in- 
volved him in more distant complications with Lombard princi- 
palities and East Roman outposts in the South of Italy. Even 
when, on the fourth of the expeditions which he was compelled 
to make to Rome, he attained the apogee of his outward success in 
being crowned by the Pope, and acclaimed by the Roman people, 
as Augustus, the honour cost him the annoyance of a diplomatic 
conflict with the Court of Constantinople which dragged on for 
more than ten years." 

‘The true verdict on Charlemagne’s Italian policy is given by the 
chronological table of the acts of his reign, which shows how these 
ultramontane commitments re diverted hi this 
often at critical moments—from his major military task of prosecut- 
ing the Great Saxon War. After throwing down the gauntlet to the. 
Saxons by marching into the heart of their country, and hewing 
down the Irminsl, in 772, Charlemagne disappeared beyond the 
Alps during 773 and 774, and so left the way open for the Saxons 
in the latter year to take reprisals on Hessen. Thereafter the would- 
be ‘knock-out blow” of 775-6 had to be suspended in the spring 
of the latter year while the smiter of the Saxons went off on a 
second ultramontane expedition to put down a rebellion raised by 

3 See IV. C (ili) (c) 2 (B), p. 328, footnote 3, above, 
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In the middle of the next. 
war, in which the Saxons were 
led for eight years (777-85) by Widukind—a captain whose strategy 
was the offensive defensive— Charlemagne had to pay the third visit 
to Italy, and second to Rome, of his reign; and the lull in the Saxon 
War which followed the submission of Widukind in 785 gave no 
rest to Austrasian arms, for he year 787 saw Charlemagne pay his 
third visit to Rome, lead an inconclusive expedition against the 
South Lombard Duchy of Benevento, and impose his authority 
by a military demonstration upon the Lombards’ old friends, and 
his own restive vassals, the Bavarians. The fourth and last phase 
of the Saxon War, in which the conquered but uncowed barbarians 
made a desperate and long-drawn-out effort to throw off the Aus- 
trasian yoke with the aid of the Frisians (nitebantur A.D. 792-804), 
was in progress during Charlemagne's fourth visit to Rome, and 
fifth to Italy, in 800-1. 

We have already had occasion to notice how grievously this war 
of attrition against the Saxons exhausted the Carolingian Power. 
‘The exhaustion declared itself in the break-up of the Carolingian 
Empire on the morrow of Charlemagne’s death, and in the Scandi- 
navian revanche for the Saxons’ sufferings—a counter-attack which 
was opened even before the Austrasian conqueror of the Saxons 
had departed this life. It must also be remembered that the Saxon 
front beyond the Rhine was not the only frontier of Western 
Christendom for which Austrasia was responsible; she was likewise 
the warden of the Arab frontier beyond the Pyrenees; and, when 
Charlemagne overthrew the Lombard Kingdom and reduced the 
Bavarians to obedience, he inherited from his vanquished adver- 
saries the wardenship of a third frontier, the Avar front beyond 
the Styrian Alps. It may have been inevitable that in the second 
year of his deadly duel with Widukind Charlemagne should have 
been drawn away into the Transpyrenaean expedition which ended 
so unfortunately at Roncesvalles; but with a Transpyrenaean as 
well as a Transchenane front to hold, and with disaffection always 
smouldering in Aquitaine, it is evident that Charlemagne could 
not afford in any case to enter into new commitments on the Italian 
side of the Alps; and his Italian policy became suicidal when it 
was combined, as it was, with an ambitious forward movement on. 
both the Transalpine fronts which the great Austrasian militarist 
had inherited from his forebears. It was the wantonly imposed 
burden of Charlemagne’s five Italian expeditions that aggravated 
to breaking-point the load which weighed upon Austrasia’s 


1 See the references on p. 484, footnote 4, above, 
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Timur Lenk. 

If Charlemagne broke Austrasia’s back by turning her arms 
against the Lombard and Bavarian interior of a nascent Western 
Christendom when the whole of her strength was required for 
her terrific struggle with the Saxons beyond her Rhenish pale, 
‘Timur, in like fashion, broke the back of his own Transoxania by 
squandering in aimless expeditions into Iran and ‘Iriq and India 
and Anatolia and Syria the slender reserves of Transoxanian 
strength which ought to have been concentrated upon Timur's 
proper mission of imposing his peace on the Eurasia Nomads. 

Je have seen in an earlier part of this Study! how Timur 
acquitted himself of that mission. In the course of nineteen years 
(A.D. 1362-80) of strenuous campaigning he had repulsed the 
attempts of the Chaghatiy Nomads to reconquer the Transoxanian 
oases; assumed the offensive in his turn against the foiled invaders. 
on their native ranges in ‘Mughalistan’; and rounded off his own 
dominions in the Eurasian march of the Iranic World by liberating 
bo ises of Kimiri on tha Tomei Oraa fiom. the Nomada o 
Jüji’s appanage. Upon the completion of this task in A.D. 
Tito Tunur lad a greater prie within his reach no les a prize 
than the succession to the Eurasian Empire of Chingis Khan—for 
in Timur’s generation the Eurasian Nomads were in retreat on all 
sectors of the long frontier between the Desert and the Sown.* 
While Timur was winning his victory over the hordes of ‘Mughalis- 
tan’ and Qipchāq on the sector between the Pamirs and the Caspian, 
the Moldavians and Lithuanians? and Cossacks were cutting short 
the appanage of Jaji at its opposite extremity in the great western 
bay of the Steppe between the Iron Gates of the Danube and the 
Cataracts of the Dniepr; the Muscovites were shaking off the yoke 
of the Qipchiq horde; and the Chinese were driving out the Mon- 
gol Khaqins—the senior branch of Chingis Khan’s house, and the 
nominal overlords of all the Chingisid appanages—from Qubilay's 
Capital a Peking? into a no-man'sland beyond the outer face of 
the Great Wall from which these barbarian intruders had originally 
come, In every quarter the Nomads were on the run, and the next. 
chapter in the history of Eurasia’ was to be a race between the 
“art II. D (v), vol. ii, pp, 146-8, above. 
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resurgent sedentary peoples round about for the prize of Chingis* 
heritage. In this competition the Moldavians and Lithuanians 
were too remote to be in the running; the Muscovites were wedded 
to their forests and the Chinese to their fields; the Cossacks and 
the Transoxanians were the only competitors who had succeeded 
in making themselves at home on the Steppes without uprooting 
the sedentary foundations of their own way of life. Each in their 
own way, they had acquired something of the strength of Nomadism. 
and had combined this with the strength of a sedentary civilization. 
To a sharp-eyed observer in A.D. 1380 it might have seemed as 
though the victory in the race for the dominion of Eurasia must 
lie between these two runners; and at that moment the Trans- 
oxanian competitor had, to all appearance, by far the better chance, 
for, besides being stronger in himself and nearer to the heart of the 
Steppe, he was also the first in the field, while, as the recognized 
champion of the Sunnah, he had potential partisans among the 
sedentary Muslim communities who were the outposts of Islam 
on the opposite coasts of the Steppe: in Qazan and Krim on the 
one hand, and in Kansu and Shensi on the other. 

For an instant Timur appeared to appreciate his opportunity and 
to grasp at it with determination, ‘The civil war between rival 
sections of the Qipchāq horde, which had permitted Timur to con- 
quer Khwarizm and the Muscovites to assert their independence, 
was duly taken advantage of by Timur for a more ambitious pur- 
pose than the mere acquisition of a single border province. He 
intervened in the internal affairs of Qipchāq by giving his support. 
to one of the rival pretenders, Toqatmysh; it was thanks to Timur's 
aid that Toqatmysh was able in the course of the years 1378-82 
to unite the whole of Jaji’s appanage under his own leadership, 
reduce the Muscovites to obedience again by taking and burning 
Moscow itself, and inflict a heavy defeat upon the Lithuanians.* 
All this was done by Toqatmysh as Timur’s vassal, and the effect 
was to make Timur master, directly or indirectly, of the whole 
western half of the Eurasian Steppe with its surrounding sedentary 
dependencies, from the Irtish to the Dniepr and from the Pamirs 
to the Urals. At this juncture, however, the Transoxanian con- 
queror of the Eurasian no-man's-land suddenly turned right-about, 
directed his arms towards the interior of the Iranic World, and 
devoted the remaining twenty-four years of his life to a series of 
barren and destructive campaigns in this quarter. Even when 
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‘Togatmysh, emboldened by sexing his suzerain fiy off at a tangent 
unintentionally drew him back into his proper field an 
act of audacious aggression, Timur obstinately resumed his new 
course as soon as he had disposed of the nuisance in Qipchāg in a 
winter campaign across the Steppes which was the most 
and characteristic tour de force in the Transoxanian captain's whole 
history. 

A brief exposition of the annals of the last twenty-four years 

of "Timur's life will show how persistently, throughout that span. 
of nearly a quarter of a century, he rejected an opportunity which 
he had held in the hollow of his hand at the moment of transition 
from the first to the second phase of his career. 

Timur spent the seven years 1381—7 in conquering Iran and 
‘Transcaucasia, save for a single punitive expedition in Eri 
st a still recalcitrant Chaghatay Khan in ‘Mughalistan’. 
weir eren take warming from a brash between Lia own troops 
and Togatmysh’s which occurred in 1385 in Azerbaijan; and at 
the beginning of 1388 he was in Fars, on the point of rounding 
off his conquest of the Iranian Plateau, when he was urgently 
recalled to Samarqand by Togatmysh’s invasion of Khwarizm and 
Transoxania. His crushing victory over Toqatmysh at Urtapa, on 

the opposite coast of the Qipchiq Steppe, in 1391 replaced in 

Timur's hands the opportunity which he had held in 1380 and had 
neglected since 1381. Thi tinme it was in hia power to make himself 
the direct master of Qipcháq and all its dependencies. Moreover, 
after his triumphal return to Samarqand from Qipchiq at the 
beginning of 1392, he was able to stamp out the last embers of 
revolt in ‘Mughalistan’ and to establish his suzerainty definitively 
over the Chaghatay horde. Eurasia now lay at his feet; but instead 
of stooping to pick up the prize he rode off again, that summer, in 
the opposite direction, ei made sgh for Fars—that is to say, for the 
point on his course at which he had been compelled to desist from 
the conquest of South-Western Asia in 1388—and proceeded sys- 
tematically with the subjugation of ‘Irq and Armenia and Georgia. 
In the course of this famous ‘Five Years’ Campaign’ (July 1392— 
July 1396) Timur once again was drawn, in spite of himself, out of 
his intended course by a fresh incursion of Toqatmysh into Trans- 
caucasian the spring of 1395, Timur’ counter stroke carried him 
across the Caucasus and the Terek and the Steppes into Muscovy; 
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494 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
but in 1396 he retraced his steps from Qipcháq to South-Western 
Asia, and returned to Samarqand across Iran. 

From the summer of 1396 to the spring of 1398 Timur rested at 
Samarqand from his devastating labours; but this pause was not 
followed by a consolidation or extension of his hold upon Eurasia. 
Having now completed the pulverization of the heart of the Iranic 
‘World (of which he was himself a child), he set himself next to 
harry, in turn, its south-eastern and north-western extremities, 
where the Taghligi princes of Hindustan and the 'Osmanli princes 
of Ram were at that time extending the Iranic domain at the ex- 

nse of the Hindu World and Orthodox Christendom respectively. 

imur's amirs objected to crossing the Hindu Kush and attacking 
their own Turkish kinsmen and co-religionists in India! as strongly 
as the henchmen of Pepin had once objected, in similar circum- 
stances, to crossing the Alps and attacking their Lombard kinsmen 
in Taly; but Timur, like Pepin, made his own will prevail The 
Indian campaign kept him occupied from the spring of 1398 to the 
‘pring of 1399; and by the autumn of the latter year he was off again 
‘on what was destined to be the most famous, though it was not 
really the most brilliant, chapter of his military career: a second 
five years’ campaign which included his encounter with the Magh- 
ribi philosopher Ibn Khaldün at Damascus in 14014 and his defeat 
and capture of the Ottoman Sultan Bayezid Yilderim in 1402.5 

Returning to Semarqand in the July of 1404, Timur was on the 
war-path again by November; and now at last, for the first time in 
twenty:three years, his face was deliberately set in an auspicious 
direction; for his objective, this time, was China; and although it 
may be doubted, in the light of his record in South-Western Asia, 
whether he would have repeated the Mongols’ feat of i 
China outright—a task which it had taken even the Mongols 

this latest 
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favoured with Timur's lucky star could not throw away twenty- 
three years with impunity. On his China campaign he had marched 
no farther eastward than Utrar before Death overtook him. 

“Timur’s self-stultification is a supreme example of the suicidal- 
ness of Militarism, as will appear from a comparison between his 
fiasco and Charlemagne’s. 

In both cases the attempt of the march to conquer the interior 
was ephemeral—and indeed it is seldom that a relatively backward 
community does succeed in assimilating to itself by the crude ex- 
pedient of military conquest another community whichisin advance 
of it on the same path of civilization. Like the Transoxanian 
domination which Timur imposed by force of arms upon Iran and 
"Iriq, the Austrasian domination which Charlemagne imposed upon 
Lom and Bavaria faded away after the conqueror’s death. 
Yet the effects of Charlemagne's militarism were not altogethe 
transient; for his empire held together in some fashion for three- 
quarters of a century after his own hand was removed; and the 
destinies of its several parts were ently modified through 
their union into a single body social which lived on, in the shape of 
2 Republica Christiana, long after the evaporation of the military 
force by which the union had originally been brought about. By 
contrast, Timur's empire was not only shorter-lived than Charle- 
magne's but was also without any social after-effects of a positive 
kind. West of the Caspian Gates it dissolved in A.D. 1405 upon 
the news of Timur's death; in Khurdsin and Transoxania it broke 
up into weak and warring fragments after Shah Rukh's death in 
‘AD. 14463! and the only traceable after-effect is wholly negative. 
n sweeping away everything that it found in its path, in order to 
rush headlong to its own destruction, Timur's imperialism simply 
created a political and social vacuum in South-Western Asia; and 
this vacuum eventually drew the 'Osmanlis and the Safawis into a 
collision which dealt the stricken Iranic Society its death-blow. 

‘Again, Charlemagne’s diversion of Austrasian military energies 
from the frontiers of Western Christendom to the interior was fatal 
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the price that the Western Christendom had to pay for Charle- 
magne's militarism was a pause which lasted for rather less than 
two centuries, and which was then followed by three centuries 
(circa A.D. 975-1275) of further advance. On the other hand 
"Timur's militarism deprived the Iranic Society for ever of its 
Promised Land in Eurasia. 

"The Iranic puc forfeiture of the heritage of the Nomad 
World declared itself first on the plane of religion. Throughout 
the four centuries ending in Timur's generation Islam had been 
progressively establishing its hold over the sedentary peoples round 
the coasts of the Eurasian Steppe and had been captivating the 
Nomads themselves whenever they trespassed out of the Desert 
on to the Sown. In the tenth century of the Christian Era, when 
the military and political power of the Muslim sovereigns of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate was in dissolution, their religion was conquer- 
ing the sedentary Turkish peoples on the Middle Volga* and in 
the oases of the Tarim Basin and the Nomad Turkish followers of 
the Saljüq and the Ilek Khans on the Transoxanian fringe of the 
Steppe between the Sea of Aral and Lake Balkash. Even in the last. 
and greatest eruption of the post- Abbasid Völkerwanderung, when 
the Steppe was convulsed to its depths and discharged upon Dar- 
al-Islám a horde of Nomads who had never been touched by the 
radiation of the Islamic culture and who were prejudiced against. 
Islam, when they encountered it, by their tincture of Nestorian 
Christianity,? the injury which Islam sustained from the spasmodic 
persecution to which it was subjected by the early Mongol Khāqāns 
‘was more than counterbalanced by the unintentional service which 
it received from the Mongols’ policy of deliberately intermixing the 
peoples and cultures of their vast and heterogeneous empire. It 
was thanks to these pagan Nomad war-lords that Islam was pro- 
pagated into China—and this not only into the north-western 
provinces adjoining the older Islamic domain in the Tarim Basin, 

t also into the new province of Yunnan in the far south-west, 
which was carved out of a barbarian no-man's-land and added to 
China by Mongol arms. Thereafter, when at the turn of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries of the Christian Era the three 
western appanages of the Mongol Empire—the house of Hulāgūù 
in Iran and the house of Jaji on the Qipcháq Steppe and the house 
of Chaghatāy in Transoxania and Zungaria—were converted to 
Islam one another, it looked as though nothing could now 
prevent Islam from becoming the religion of all Eurasia; and by the 
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time when Timur arose as the champion of the Sunnah in Transox- 
ania, a Muslim ‘Diaspori’ which had seeded itself round the western. 
and southern coasts of the Steppe had prepared the ground—as 
we have noticed already!—for him to reap the harvest of a Pan- 
Eurasian Islamic empire. It is the more significant that the pro- 
pagation of Islam in Eurasia, which had made such headway down 
to Timur's time, came to a dead halt thereafter. The only sub- 
sequent gain that Islam made in this quarter was the conversion of 
the Turkish Khanate of Western Siberia at some date shortly before 
the Cossack conquest in A.D. 1582;? and this success in one remote 
and backward corner was little for Islam to boast of in a generation 
which saw another of the ‘higher religions’ captivate all the rest of 
the Eurasian Nomads who had hitherto remained in their primitive 


aganism. 

Phe outstanding religious event in Eurasia at the tum of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Christian Era was 
the conversion of the Mongols (in A.D. 1576-7) and their westerly 
kinsmen the Calmucks (circa A.D. 1620) to the Lamaistic form 
of Mahayanian Buddhism;? and this astonishing triumph of a 
fossilized relic of the religious life of the long extinct Indic culture 
gives some measure of the extent to which the prestige of Islam 
had fallen in the estimation of the Eurasian Nomads during the 
two centuries that had elapsed since Timur's day.* 

On the political plane the Iranic culture which Timur had first 
championed and then betrayed proved equally bankrupt. The 
sedentary societies which did, in the end, perform the feat of taming 
the Eurasian Nomadism politically were the Russian branch of the 
Orthodox Christian Society and the Chinese branch of the Far 
Eastern; and the sentence of servitude which Fate had pronounced 
upon the Nomads when Timur made his winter-passage across 
the Steppe and overthrew Togatmysh at Urtapa in A.D. 1391 was 
never executed by Transoxanian hands. It was confirmed when, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, the Cossack servants of 
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Muscovy and the Manchu masters of China ran into each other as 
they were feeling their way in opposite directions round the nor- 
thern edge of the Steppe, and fought their first battle for dominion 
over Eurasia in the neighbourhood of Chingis Khan's ancestral 
pastures in the upper basin of the Amur.: The partition of Eurasia 
and the subjugation of its ancient Nomad occupants by the same 
pair of competitors vas completed a century later when the Em; 
peror Ch'ien Lung (imperabat A.D. 1735-96) broke the power of 
the Zungar Calmucks in A.D. 1755 and gave asylum to the already 
broken Torgut Calmuck refugees from the dominions of the Tsar 
in A.D. 1771. Therewith the latest tidal wave of the Eurasian 
Nomadism was spent;? and when the Muscovite and the Manchu 
Power had divided the allegiance of the Qāzāqst—the flotsam and 
jetsam of the latest wave but one, who were now drifting sluggis 
Over the easter portion of the Gipehlg Steppe, between the 
e wi 


and the Yaik- ;hole of Eurasia, up to the northern outskirts 
of the Transoxanian oases, found it under either Russian or 
‘Chinese control. 


Nor did the injury inflicted by Timur's militarism upon the 
Iranic World, including the conqueror’s own Transoxanian home- 
land, stop short at the loss of a potential field for expansion across. 
and around the Eurasian Steppe. ‘The conclusive condemnation 
of the destructive militarism which possessed Timur during the 
last twenty-four years of his career is to be found in the fact that, 
besides being barren in itself, it actually led in the fullness of Time 
—as its consequences worked themselves utin the third and fourth 
generation 0 the undoing of the constructive work to which 

mur had devoted himself for nineteen years before he ran amok 
in D. 1381. The liberator of the nascent Iranic Society in Trans- 
oxania spent the rest of his life in so recklessly wearing out the 
energies which he had first mobilized against a Nomad intruder 
that the world which he had made safe against the hordes of 
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tary excesses—to repeat their ancestor's original feat, "The Uzbeg 
‘dee’ at the heart of the Iranic World was eventually arrested, 
not by any l'imurid prince of Farghānā or Khurisán, but by the 
Sos innt Power of Shah lani 'il; and even Shah Ismi'il's arms, 
which did effectively bar the Uzbegs' farther progress, were un- 
able to drive the intruders right back into the Eurasian no-man's- 
land out of which they had issued. With his relatively distant base 
of operations in Azerbaijan and with his grandiose ambitions on the 
west—ambitions which involved him in an unequal contest with the 
‘Osmanlis—his power to play the liberator on the eastern front was 
limited; and after expelling the Uzbegs once for all from Khurisin 
he was compelled in the end to leave them in permanent possession 
of Transoxania.* 

‘Thus, a century and a half after the year in which Timur had 
girded himself to liberate his country from the dominion of the 
Chaghatay horde, Transoxania fell under the yoke of another swarm 
of Nomads, from the back-of-beyond, who were even more bar- 
barous than the hateful and contemptible ‘Jatah’; and under this 
yoke the former Eurasian march of the Iranic World, which had 
Once spread her terror as puissantly as Assyria, was destined to lie 
prostrate and passive for the next three hundred and fifty years, 
until, in the third quarter of the nineteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the long-ground-down peasantry of the Transoxanian oases 
obtained at last the alleviation of exchanging an Uzbeg for a Russian 
master. 

Tt is a curious reflection that, if Timur had not turned his back 
on Eurasia and his arms against Iran in A.D. 1381, the present 
relations between Transoxania and Russia might have been the 
inverse of what they actually are. In those hypothetical circum- 
stances Russia to-day might have found herself included in an 
empire of much the same extent as the area of the Soviet Union 
but with quite a different centre of gravity—an Iranic Empire in 
which Samarqand would be ruling Moscow instead of Moscow 
ruling Samarqand. This imaginary picture of an alternative course 
of Tranic history may appear outlandish because the actual course 
has been taking an altogether different direction for the last four 
hundred years and more. At least as strange a picture will un- 
fold ise before our mind's eye if we plot out an alternative course 
of Western history in which the consequences of Charlemagne’s 
militarism for our world are imagined to have been as utterly 
disastrous as those of Timur's militarism actually were for his. 
On this analogy we shall have to picture Austrasia being submerged 
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by the Magyars and Neustria by the Vikings in the tenth century, 
and the heart of the Carolingian Empire remaining thereafter under 
this barbarian domination until in the fourteenth century the 
"Osmanlis step in to impose the lesser evil of an alien civilization 
upon these derelict marches of Western Christendom. 

"Thus, besides forfeiting a Promised Land, Timur undid his own 
work of liberating his native country; but the greatest of all his 
acts of destruction was committed against himself. He has succeeded 
in making his name immortal at the price of erasing from the minds 
of Posterity all memory of the deeds for which he might have been. 
remembered for good. To how many people in either Christendom 
or Dar-al-Islim to-day does Timur’s name call up the image of 
a champion of Civilization against Barbarism, who led the clergy 
and people of his country to a hard-won victory at the end of a 
nineteen-years-long struggle for independence? ‘To the vast major- 
ity of those to whom the name of Timur Lenk or Tamerlane 
means anything at all, it commemorates a militarist who per- 
petrated as many horrors in the span of twenty-four years as had 
been Respetated in a century by a succession of Assyrian kings 
from "Tiglath-Pi 


at Zirih in the same year. 
pices in 1386; massacred 70,000 people, and piled the heads of the 
slain into minarets, at Isfahān in 1387; massacred the garrison. of 
‘Takrit, and piled their heads into minarets, in 1393; massacred 
100,000 prisoners at Delhi in 1398; buried alive the 4,000 Christian 
soldiers of the garrison of Sivas after their capitulation in 1400; 
built twenty towers of skulls in Syria in 1400 and 1401; and dealt 
with Baghdad in 1401 as he had dealt fourteen years earlier with 
Isfahan. In minds which know him only through such deeds, 
‘Timur has caused himself to be confounded with the ogres of the 
BSteppe—e Chingis and en Atta and the le apii whom he 
had spent the better half of his life in waging a Holy War. The 
crack-brained megalomania of the homicidal madman whose one 
idea is to impress the imagination of Mankind with a sense of his 
military power by a hideous abuse of it is brilliantly conveyed in 
the hyperboles which the English poet Marlowe has placed in the 
mouth of his Tamburlaine: 
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‘The God of war resignes his roume to me, 
Meaning to make me Generall of a world 
Jove, viewing me in armes, lookes pale and wan, 
Fearing my power should pull him from his throne. 
Where ere I some the fatal sitters sweat, 
And griesly death by running to and fro, 
"To doo their ceassles homag to my sword. . . 
Millions of soules sit on the bankes of Styx, 
Waiting the back returne of Charon's boat, 
Hell and Elysian swarme with ghosts of men, 
That I have sent from sundry foughten fields, 
‘To spread my fame through hell and up to heaven. . . . 
Nor am I made Arch-monark of the world, 
Crown'd and invested by the hand of Jove, 
For deeds of bounty or nobility; 
But since I exercise a greater name, 
The Scourge of God and terrour of the world, 
I must apply my selfe to fit those tearmes, 
In war, in blood, in death, in erueltie, .. 
I will persist a terrour to the world, 
Making the Meteors, that like arméd men 
Are scene to march upon the towers of heaven, 
Run tilting round about the firmament, 
And breake their burning Lances in the aire, 
For honor of my woondrous victories. 


The Margrave turned Moss-trooper. 

In analysing the careers of Timur and Charlemagne and the 
kings of Assyria from Tiglath-Pileser III to Asshurbanipal, we 
have observed the same phenomenon in all three cases ‘The 
military prowess which a society develops among its fronticremen 
for its defence against external enemies undergoes a sinister 
transformation into the moral malady of Militarism when it is 
diverted from its proper field in the no-man’s-land beyond the 
pale and is turned against the frontiersmen's own brethren in 
the interior of a world which it is their mission to protect and 
not to devastate. A number of other examples of this destructive 
social evil will readily occur to our minds. 

We shall think of Mercia turning against the other English 
‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire in Britain the arms which 
she had sharpened in the performance of her original function as 
the English march against Wales;? of the Plantagenet Kingdom of 
England attempting in the Hundred Years’ War to conquer the 
sister Kingdom of France instead of attending to her proper business 

2 Malome, Chistopher: Tamborine the Great, I. 3597; 2833-8; sug: 
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of enlarging the bounds of their common mother, Latin Christen- 
dom, at the expense of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ ; and of the Norman King 
Roger of Sicily turing his military energies to the extension of his 
dominions in Central Italy—at the expense of the South Lombard 
duchies and the Holy Roman Empire and the States of the Church 
instead of devoting himself to carrying on his forebears’ work of 
enlarging the bounds of Western Christendom in the Mediterran- 
ean at the of Orthodox Christendom and Dar-al-Islam. 
Tn the Mexic World we see the Aztecs warring down the Toltecs, 


instead of confining themselves to their proper task of guarding 
the northern march against the unco: Chichimecs of the 
‘wilderness; in the ‘World we see the Incas bending their 


energies to the subjugation of their lowland neighbours in the coast- 
Tands and their highland neighbours in Ecuador, who were co-heirs 
"with them in the heritage of the Andean Civilization, while they 
made little headway against the dangerous savages of Amazonia or 
the valiant barbarians of Southern Chile and the Pampas, whom it 
was their mission to keep at bay. In like fashion the Mycenaean 
outposts of the Minoan Civilization on the European mainland 
misused the prowess which they had acquired in holding their own 
against the continental barbarians, in order to turn and rend their 
mother Crete; and the Macedonians and the Romans, whose 
function in the Hellenic World was to serve as wardens of the 
marches against the same barbarians, committed in their turn the 
same crime as the Mycenaeans when they contended with their 
neighbours, and finally with each other, for the illegitimate prize 
of a Pan-Hellenic hegemony. In the Sinic World the part of Rome 
was played by Ts'in, the western march against the barbarian high- 
landers of Shensi and Shansi and against the Nomads of the Eura- 
sian Steppe, when her princes stepped into an arena which had 
formed itself in the interior and there eventually delivered the 
‘knock-out blow’ in the struggle between the contending states.* 

In the Egyptiac World the classic Southern March in the section 
of the Nile Valley immediately below the First Cataract trained 
itself in arms, in the execution of its duty of damming back the 
Nubian barbarians up-river, only to turn right-about, direct its 
arms down-river against the Egyptiac communities in the interior, 
and take advantage of its military superiority in order to establish 
by brute force the United Kingdom of the Two Crowns. "This act 
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of Militarism, which was at once the making and the marring of the 
tiac Civilization, has been depicted by its perpetrator, with 
all the frankness of self-complacency, in one of the earliest of the 
Eeyptiac records that have one into the hands of our modem 
Western archaeologists. "The palette of Narmer portrays the trium- 
hant return of the Upper Egyptian war-lord from the conquest of 
Lower Egypt. Swollen to a Capectumman suture, the royal con- 
queror marches behind a strutting file of standard-bearers towards 
a double row of decapitated enemy corpses, while below, in the 
image of a bull, he tramples upon a fallen adversary and batters 
down the walls of a fortified town. The accompanying script is 
believed to enumerate a booty of 120,000 human captives, 400,000 
oxen, and 1,422,000 sheep and goats.! 

In this gruesome work of an archaic Egyptiac art we have the 
whole tragedy of Militarism as it has been acted over and over again 
since Narmer's time by the Sennacheribs and Tamerlanes and 
Charlemagnes of twenty different civilizations down to our own 
militarists in the Western World of to-day. Perhaps the most 
poignant of all the performances of this tragedy during its run of 
some six thousand years up to date is that of which Athens was 
guilty when she transformed herself from a ‘liberator of Hellas’? 
into a ‘tyrant city by misusing for the oppression of her Hellenic 
allies and protégées the naval power with which she had armed 
herself so short a time before in order to save herself—and rescue 
all Hellas in the act—from the aggression of the Achaemenidae. 
‘This Athenian aberration brought upon the whole of Hellas, as 
well as upon Athens herself, the never-retrieved disaster of 431-404 
Ac. And, if an Athens under arms succumbed to so gross a sin, 
with such fatal consequences, can any of those military and naval 
Powers of our modern Western World who surpass Athens in 
arms as signally as they fall short of her in the arts, feel sure of 
preserving their own moral integrity? 

In all the examples of which we have just been reminding our- 
selves in a cursory review, the suicidalness of Militarism is as 
evident as it is in the three classic cases with which we have dealt 
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at greater length; and it comes out most strikingly of all where the 
fatal change of front has not been exclusively devastating in its 
effects, but has also been incidentally constructive. The diversion 
of Athenian and Macedonian arms from the external frontier to- 
wards the interior of the Hellenic World was disastrous for Hellas 
eventhough the Athenian and Macedonian miltarst were doing 
ing to provide the Hellenic Society with the political worl 
seething topo the Hele Scie wih the pla wo 
of front which were made by Rome and and the Incas were 
likewise disastrous to their respective societies in spite of the fact 
that in each of these cases the militarist community did succeed, 
through the triumph of its militarism, in providing its society with 
a universal state. And Narmer's change of front from up-stream. 
to down-stream in the Nile Valley had a sinister effect upon the 
subsequent course of Egyptiac history even though it resulted in the 
establishment of the United Kingdom. In the palette of Narmer 


idual or a government or a community that has command 
‘power mistakes the limits of the field within which this 
power can be used with effect, or misconceives the nature of the 
objectives which itis possible to attain by means ofit, the disastrous- 
ness of this aberration can hardly fail to make itself conspicuous 
through the seriousness of the practical consequences. But what 
is palpably true of military action is also true of other human 
activities in less hazardous fields where the train of gunpowder 
that leads from xópos through ips to drm is not so explosive. 
Whatever the human faculty, or the sphere of its exercise, may be, 
the presumption that because a faculty has proved equal to the 
accomplishment of a limited task within its proper field it may 
therefore be counted upon to produce some inordinate effect in a 
different set of circumstances is never anything but an intellectual 
and a moral aberration and never leads to anything but certain 
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(E) The Intoxication of Victory. 
The Roman Republic. 

One of the more general forms in which the tragedy of xépos- 
‘ipis-drn presents itself is the intoxication of victory—whether 
the struggle in which the fatal prize is won be a war of arms 
or a conflict of spiritual forces. Both variants of this drama may 
be illustrated from the history of Rome: the intoxication of a 
military victory from the breakdown of the Republic in the 
second century B.C., the intoxication of a spiritual victory from 
the breakdown of the Papacy in the thirteenth century of the 
Christian Era. 

‘The demoralization to which the governing class in the Roman 
Republic succumbed at the close of half a century of titanic warfare 
(220-168 B.C.) which had begun with the terrible ordeal of the 
Hannibalic War and had ended in the conquest of the World, is 
caustically described by a contemporary Greek observer who 
happened to be one of the victims. 


"The first result of the friendship between Polybius and Scipio Aemi- 
lianus* was a dynamic enthusiasm for higher things which took posses- 
sion of them both and which inspired them with the ambition to win 
moral distinction and to compete victoriously in this field with their 
contemporaries, The great prize on which they had thus set their hearts 
would have been difficult to attain in ordinary circumstances; but un- 
oppi in the Rome of that generation the standard of the competition 
was lowered by the general demoralization of Society. Some were “all 
out" for women, others for unnatural vice, and many for “shows” and 
drink and all the extravagance for which "shows" and drink gave 
occasion. These were all vices for which the Greeks had a weakness, and 
the Romans had caught this infirmity from them instantaneously duri 
the third Romano-Macedonian War. So violent and so uncontrol 
‘was the passion for these vices that had overcome the younger generation 
of Romans that it was quite a common thing to buy a boy-favourite fora 
talent and a jar of caviare for three hundred haviour which 
drew from Cato in a public speech the indignant exclamation 
that the demoralization of Roman Society was glaringly exposed inthe 
mere fact of handsome boys fetching a higher price than land, and jars 
of caviare than live-stock. If tis asked why this social malady “lighted 
up” at this particular time, two reasons can be given in answer. The 
Sls reason ias that, with the overthrow of the Kingdom of Macedon, 
the Romans felt that there was no Power now left in the World that 
could challenge their own supremacy? The second reason was that the 
in Ta eth ry of Rome i he tute Romane Macedon War rsen 
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had been brought by the overwhelming victory which had de- 
scended upon the Republic after years of agony in which she had 
been tottering on the verge of an abyss. The first reaction of a 
generation which bad Hed through this bewildering experience 
was a blind presumption that a victor’s irresistible material power 
was the key to a solution of all human problems, and that the only 
conceivable end of Man was an unbridled enjoyment of the grosest 
pleasures which this power could place within his grasp? The 
Factors did not realize that this very state of mind bore witness to 
the moral defeat which a militaril = Hannibal had 
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Government passed a cold-blooded sentence of annihilation in 
149 5.C.; the barbarian Numantines who defied all Roman efforts 
to subjugate them from 1 153 to 3335 the enslaved and expatrated 
Orientals who broke out of their ergastula on the Sicilian planta- 
tins in 335 and sagi! the mmtnoos gdators at whose haud 
spartacus ranged as freely over Italy from 73 to 712 as Hannibal 
sel ad ranged from a18 t at the ‘Citizens of the Sun’ who 
put their faith in Aristonicus of Pergamum and held out against the 
power of Rome for three years (132-130) in the strength of their 
elif in the coming of s new dispensetion;? and the rebellious 
ices—a Jugurthat and a Mithradates+—who repudiated 
and taxed their outraged suzerain’s strength to the 
uttermost before she succeeded in bringing them to book. 

‘The reason why Rome thus covered herself with military dis- 
honour on the morrow of a military triumph was because during 
this century her officers were leading soldiers who had no longer 
anything to gain by victory against an enemy who, on his side, had 
no longer anything to hope for from laying down his arms. Both 
the mobilization of the Italian peasantry and the subjugation of 
the barbarians and the Orientals were now being exploited heart- 
lessly for the pecuniary profit of the Roman governing class. The 
provinces were being drained of their inanimate wealth and their 
human inhabitants in order to provide lucrative contracts for 
Roman business men and cheap man-power for Roman senators’ 
cattle-ranches and plantations; and the land which was being 
stocked with this alien slave-labour in order to multiply the for- 
tunes of a small class of already rich men was Italian land which 
was being placed at the disposition of these capitalists by the im- 
poverishment and eviction of the former peasant proprietors, The 
nucleus of the latifundia which ‘ruined Italy’? was the devastated 
area in the South which became public property as a result of 
the Hannibalic War, ER in punishment for the defection of the 

invader's camp, and partly because the 
original owners had simply disappeared, ‘Thereafter the new clas 
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on end in some distant theatre of chronic frontier-warfare—on the 
western borders of the two provinces in Spain, or on the northern 
borders of the province of Macedoni: 

In this age the subjects and the citizens of the Roman Republic 
were fellow victims of a ci-devant Roman governing class which 
had been transmuted by the intoxication of victory into a band of 
robbers.* In 104 B.C., when the whole Hellenic World was over- 
shadowed by the common menace of a barbarian avalanche from 
Northern Europe, the King of Bithynia, which was officially a 
friendly state under Rome’s protectorate, could reply with iting 
irony, when the highest representative of the Roman Government 
served him with a requisition for a contingent of troops, ‘that most. 
of his subjects had been kidnapped by the [Roman] tax-farmers 
and were now living in slavery in territories under Roman adminis- 
tration’. And in 133 B.C. a high-minded young Roman aristocrat 
who attempted to carry out a social reform, and thereby precipi- 
tated a revolution,‘ could declare without contradiction: 

"The wild animals that range over Italy have a hole, and each of them 
has its Jair and nest, but the men who fight and die for Italy have no 
Parts ot in saying ba dhe aie md tbe rms Hefe tho eka 


of other men's wealth and. to the wars and give their 
lives. “They are caled the Jords th Word and toy bave ndt a single 
clod of earth to call their own.'* 


"The militant refusal of Tiberius Gracchus’s peers to support 
him in seeking a remedy for the Roman peasantry s wrongs evoked 
a revolution which festered into a civil war; and the self-destruc- 
tive violence which was let loose within the bosom of the Roman 
Commonwealth by the murder of the would-be reformer in 3336. 
wae brought under control again only by the establishment of the 
Pox Augusta in 312. jara on Aen 
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Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 

Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi, 

nec fuit indignum superis bis sanguine nostro 

Emathiam et latos Haemi pinguescere campos." 
And even then, when the blood-price had been paid twice over, 
Virgil was tormented by a fear that Augustus himself might not 
be granted grace to lift the curse. 

Di patrii, Indigetes, et Romule, Vestaque mater 

quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana palatia servas, 

hunc saltem everso iuvenem succurrere sa 

ne prohibete. satis iam pridem sangui 

Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiac.* 

On this note of prayer the poem ends, without presuming to 
anticipate the answer; and in ending thus the poet's intuition was 
right; for the Pax Augusta, as we have seen,* inaugurated no 
‘Golden Age’, but only an ‘Indian Summer’ By the time when 
Virgil wrote those lines the injury which Roman ifs had already 
inflicted upon Rome herself, and upon the whole of the Hellenic 
Society, was quite past repair. The most that the gods of the 
dominant minority were able to grant to the last of their favourites 
was a respite which was not a reprieve; and even this respite was to 
redound to the benefit, not of the bankrupt gods’ own people, but 
of a nova progenies:$ a ‘coming race’ whose eyes were set upon a 
distant horizon and whose faith was founded on the power of a 
different saviour? The irreparable event which had occurred in 
the Hellenic World between the generation of Polybius and the 
generation of Virgil was the Secession of the Proletariat;! and the 
inexorable event which was to follow between the generation of 
Virgil and that of Marcus Aurelius was the budding, within the 
bosom of this Proletariat, of the germ of a new social order. 

The material grievance which Gracchus had sought to remedy 
by political action was eventually redressed in a perversely anti- 
social way when the descendants of such Italian peasants as had 
succeeded in still clinging to the land were ruthlessly evicted by a 
succession of revolutionary war-lords, from Sulla to Augustus him- 
self, in order to provide allotments for the descendants of their 
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uprooted brothers who had long since become incapable of effec- 
Sir ‘going back tothe land’ after having been forced for years on 


end to make the camp their home and the sword their means of 
livelihood. 
giu hace tam cult novalia miles habebit, 
has segetes. 


This e) of the Gracchan remedy was even worse than the 
disease of an uprooted and militarized citizen-proletariat. It dealt 
the final blow to Italian agriculture But, at a moment when 
the social problems of Italy were utterly defeating all the man- 
qeuvres of Roman IL the parable of the wild things" 


ie foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay his head’,* he was using the 
Gracchan image in order to make the Proletariat understand that 
the wrongful and violent spoliation of their material goods was not 
a ground for revolutionary reprisals, or even perhaps for political 
reforms, but was actually a blessing in disguise because it was an 
unsuspected source of spiritual wealth, 

‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the Earth. . 

‘Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’s 

In a lesser degree this intoxication of victory, which carried the 
Roman governing class to perdition after their conquest of the 
Hellenic World in the half-century ending in the Battle of Pydna, 
was likewise the ruin of the Spaniards and the Portuguese after 
their conquest of the New World at the beginning of the Modern 
Age of our Western history, and again the ruin of the British after 
their conquest of Bengal and Canada in the Seven Years’ War. 


1 Yerh Bogue i oe nA 
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"The Spaniards and Portuguese, who in A.D. 1493 had obtained 
from the Pope an arbitral award,? partitioning them the 
whole of the Overseas World as though no other claimants were in 
the field, saw their monopoly broken within less than a century 
when the Dutch and the English and the French made free with 
the Spanish preserves in America and the Portugnese preserves in 
Africa and India, and both the Iberian Powers’ preserves in the Far 
East, after the defeat of the Spanish Armada. And the intoxication 
of the Iberian pioneers with their original achievement—their 
overweening pride in the knowledge that 

We were the first that ever burst 

into that silent sea*— 
was the gaping joint in their armour through which their lynx- 
and nimble-handed European competitors directed their disabli 
thrusts at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As for the English, they were temporarily shaken out of the 
moderation which they have studiously practised both before and 
since by the extraordinary lavishness of Fortune when she showered 
Canada upon them with one hand and Bengal, simultaneously, 
with the other. In 1763 it seemed ‘the manifest destiny’ of the 
British Empire to swallow up the whole of North America as well 
as the whole of India. Yet twenty years later Great Britain had lost 
the better half of one of the two sub-continents and was in im- 
minent danger of losing the whole of the other. It is true that the 
verdict of History has now acquitted British statesmanshi i x 
clusive responsibility for the break-up of the First British 
American historians have latterly done much to show that ia the 
fratricidal war of 1775-83 the war-guilt was divided; and the name 
of Warren Hastings no longer sounds so sinister as it was made to 
sound a century and a half ago. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that the Thirteen Colonies would never have been lost to the 
British Crown if from 1763 to 1775 it had shown towards them the 
same tact and consideration as it has repeatedly shown towards 
Canada from 1774 onwards. Nor would Bengal have been retained 
—nor, a fortiori, enlarged into an empire embracing all India—if 
the predatory practices of the Company's servants in the East, from 
Clive and Warren Hastings downwards, during the twenty-six 
years following the intoxicating victory of Plassey had not been 
discouraged by the abortive India Bil of 1783 and the effective 
India Bill of 1784 and the long-drawn-out state trial of 1786-95. 
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However sincerely Clive may have 'marvelled at’ his ‘own modera- 
tion’, his economy of virtue would assuredly soon have cost 
his countrymen the loss of an Oriental dominion which his excess 
of unscrupulousness had suddenly won for them, if they had 
not exerted themselves to improve upon Clive's moral standards 
under the sobering influence of their American disaster. 


The Roman See. 

Perhaps the most signal of all public examples of the disastrous 
consequences of the intoxication of victory is afforded by one of 
the chapters in the long, and still living and lengthening, history 
of the Papacy. 

‘The chapter in the history of this greatest of all Western institu- 
tions which began on the 20th December, 1046, with the openi 
of the Synod of Sutri by the Emperor Henry III, and which cl 
on the 2oth September, 1870, with the occupation of Rome by the 
troops of King Victor Emmanuel, displays certain broad corre- 
spondences with a chapter of almost equal length in the history of 
the Roman Republic which began with the Clades Alliensis of the 
18th July, 390 B.C., and closed with the occupation of Rome by 
Alaric on the 24th August, AD. 410. In both these dramas the 
wheel comes round full circle. In the historical tragedy of Papal 
Rome the ecclesiastical head of Western Christendom was com- 
pelled twice over to capitulate in his own See to a secular sovereign, 
as in the tragedy of pagan Rome the city which was the warden of 
the continental European marches of the Hellenic World? was like- 
wise compelled twice over to admit a barbarian trespasser within her 
walls. In both these chapters of history the period of more than 
eight hundred years which the wheel of Fortune took to revolve 
was occupied by an extraordinary feat and an extraordinary fall. 
And in both chapters Rome brought her fall upon herself. 

Without elaborating our parallel too fancifully, we may notice 
how oa ‘two versions of the Roman tragedy resemble one another 
act by act. 

Just as the Clades Alliensis evoked among the citizens of the 
Roman Republic the mood in which, half a century later, they 
contended with the Samnites for the hegemony of Italy and won the 
prize through their victory in a fifty years’ war (343-290 B.c.),! so 
the blow dealt to the Papacy by the Emperor Henry III at the 
Synod of Sutri reverberated in the soul of Hildebrand* for thirty 


1 For the preceding Which the Synod of Surri 
Bs Mintak D (), vol ii, 
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years until he threw down the gauntlet to the Emperor Henry IV 
and launched the Papacy on its fifty years’ contest with the Empire 
over the question of Investiture (a.D. 1075-1122). And if the con- 
flict between the Papacy and the Salian Dynasty is comparable to 
the warfare between Rome and Samnium, the more violent, bitter, 
and devastating confict between the Papacy and the Hohenstaufen 
Dynasty is still more strikingly reminiscent of the warfare between 
Rome and Carthage. In either case the duel between Rome and 
her arch-enemy took three rounds to fight itself out; and each 
successive round was fought with greater savagery than its pre- 
decessor. If the struggles between Pope Alexander ILI and the Èm- 
peror Frederick I, and between Pope Gregory IX and the Emperor. 
Frederick II, may be regarded as the respective analogues of the 
First and Second Romano-Punic wars, the spirit in which the 
Romans made the Third Romano-Punic War, with the deliberate 
purpose of annihilating in cold blood an enemy who was already 
prostrate, was unmistakably revived in the Catonian implacability 
with which an Innocent IV and an Urban IV kept up their feud 
with the Emperor Frederick II after their great enemy’s death, and 
insisted upon converting it from a quarrel with a single individual 
into a vendetta which could not be appeased by any lesser retribu- 
tion than the complete ruin and annihilation of the whole of the 
offender's house. 

In this Hohenstaufen-Punic act of the twice-performed Roman 
play the resemblances even extend to details. For example, the 
strategy of Frederick Barbarossa after his acknowledgement, in the 

yeace-treaties of Venice (A.D. 1177) and Constance (A.D. 1183), of 

is failure to reassert the Imperial authority in Lombardy may be 
compared with Hamilcar Barca's strategy after the cession of the 
Carthaginian dominion in Sicily in the peace settlement of 
241 B.c. As Hamilcar set himself to conquer for Carthage a new 
and more valuable empire in the Iberian Peninsula, so Frederick 
secured for the House of Hohenstaufen the reversion of the King- 
dom of Sicily. In either case a Power which had just been foiled 
in one trial of strength with its Roman adversary proceeded to 
‘occupy a new coign of vantage from which it could attack Rome on 
a second front with fresh supplies of men and money. In either 
case the consequence of this masterly stroke on the part of Rome's 
‘opponent was a second trial of strength on a greater scale which 
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ended in confirming Rome's victory, but which brought her, first, 
‘80 near to defeat, and left the victor's heart so morbidly obsessed 
by fear and hatred of the vanquished, that Rome could not rest until 
she had returned to the attack and had dealt her already beaten 
and stricken enemy ‘the knock-out blow’. 

In the next act a victorious Rome collapses ignominiously under 
the weight of a vindictiveness which has led her to pursue her 
adversary’ destruction to her own undoing. The century of 
don (A.D, 1303-1418) which was the nemesis of the Papacy’s 
Mendes pursuit of its veridetta against the Hohenstaufen has its 
analogue in the century of suffering with which the Roman Re- 
public had to pay for the cold-blooded destruction of Carthage 

"he desecration of the Pope's personal sacrosanctity through the 
brutal handling of Boniface VIII by Guillaume Nogaret and 
Sciarra Colonna may be compared with the pricking of the bubble 
of Roman military prestige by the ignominy of Mancinus’s capitula- 
tion to the Numantines. In the sequel ‘the Babylonish captivity’ 
of the Papacy may be compared with the bout of revolution into 
which the Republic fell in 133 B.c.# and ‘the Great Schism’ with 
the civil war out of which the Empire emerged in 31 B.C. 

Tn either version, again, the last act is a melancholy and tedious 
anti-climax in which the play drags on for some four centuries 
longer before the curtain descends. If we fix our attention upon 
the abortive rallies by which the gloom of this twilight age is 
partially relieved, we may discern a dim resemblance between the 
pontificate of Martin V and the principate of Augustus and between 
‘the Counter-Reformation’ and ‘the Indian Summer’ of the 
Antonines.* And as we watch the last scerie of all we may detect in 
Pope Pius IX, who became ‘the srisoner in the Vatican’ as soon as 
‘the French garrison withdrew From Rome and the Italian army 
marched in, an historical counterpart of the Emperor Honorius, who 
Became ‘the refugee in Ravenna’, when Rome vas left at Marice 
mercy by the removal of Stilicho’s protecting hand. 

Tt will be apparent that our analogy with a chapter in the history 
of the Roman Commonwealth can give us some insight into the 
history of the Roman See between A.D. 1046 and A.D. 1870. Yet on 
a further analysis both the rise and the fall of the Papacy in this 
extraordinary passage of its career will be found to display features 
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THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY $15 
which it would be difficult to illuminate by any historical parallels. 
In one aspect after another the Papal Respublica Christiana seems 
to defy classification and to reveal itself as something unique. 

Perhaps the closest counterpart of the institution which was 
founded at Rome by the genius of Hildebrand in the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era is the régime which was inaugurated 
at Thebes by Hrihor, the Chief Priest of Amon-Re, in the th 
century B.c.! The Rome of Hildebrand's day, like the Thebes of 
Hrihor's, was a holy city whose holiness was the legacy of an 
extinct political power? Tn either city the place once flied by the 
emperor of a universal state was now occupied by the guardian and 
ministrant of the shrine of the city’s tutelary divinity or saint; and 
this civic ecclesiastical dignitary had become the acknowledged 
shepherd, not only of the city itself, but of an oecumenical flock 
whose forebears had looked to Rome or Thebes, not for religious 
guidance, but for political leadership. In either case, again, the 
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exercise of this wider authority by a local ecclesiastical functionary 
yes rendered possible by the presence, in every part of the are 
over which this arch-priest claimed jurisdiction, of a clergy which 
was recruited, trained, and disciplined on a more or less uniform 
plan, was united bra potent exit de corps, and was of one mind i 
king to the shepherd of souls in the ci-devant political capital as 
the divinely appointed head and centre of a Church Universal. 
"These points of resemblance between Hildebrand’s Respublica 
Christiana and Hrihor's Respublica Ammoniaca are striking; but 
behind them all there is one essential difference between the two 
institutions. Hrihor simply assumed the secular crown! which had 
been worn by the lay rulers of ‘the Middle Empire’ and ‘the New 
Empire’ (the original and the resuscitated Egyptiac universal state) 
from the era of the Eleventh Dynasty down to the reign of the last. 
fainéant Ramsid whom Hrihor himself had brushed aside; but 
this mere transference of a traditional secular authority from the 


facto government of the Thebaid, with which this ecclesiastical 
office was now bound up, to the descendants of the intrusive Libyan 
war-lords who had carved up other portions of the derelict domain 
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THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY 517 
of ‘the New Empire" into barbarian ‘successor-states’.! Hribor had 
failed to prevent the breakdown of the Egyptiac Society, and a 
fortiori he had brought no new society to birth. In contrast, Hilde- 
brand and his successors in the Holy See never thought of taking 
to themselves the Roman Imperial Crown. They set themselves a 
more ambitious aim; and they were far more successful in their 
pursuit of it, because it was not only more ambitious but was also 
more practical. While they were wise enough to confine themselves 
to the ecclesiastical office from which their prestige and power were 
derived, they were bold enough to proclaim that this power, being 
of a different and a higher order, was superior to all secular powers 
within the ambit of the Pope's ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In taking 
this line and following it out, the Popes created a new system of 
society under which the nascent Western Civilization increased in 
wisdom and stature. 

"Thus the analogy between Hildebrand's Roman hierocracy and 
Hrihor’s Theban hierocracy breaks down at the crucial point;? and 
the other obvious analogies fall still farther short of working out. 

For instance, there are many other historical examples of priests 
taking on the burden of administering communities when a pre- 
vious secular system of government has collapsed and disappeared. 
Among the derelict cities in the former domain of a broken-down. 
Roman Empire Rome herself was not, of course, by any means the 
only one in which the local bishop stepped into the breach, In the 
western provinces of the Empire during the post-Hellenic inter- 
regnum the intervention of the bishops in. affairs, and their 
assumption of civic responsibilities, was not the exception but the 
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518 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
rule; and in another connexion! we have already noticed how in 
the South-Western Asia of the last millennium. ae number of 
the Hittite and Syriac principalities that had iverized by the 
Assyrian militarem subsequently reappeared within the frame- 
work of the Achaemenian Empire in the new guise of temple-states. 
On the other hand no archbishop of Milan or Cologne, and no high 
priest at Comana or Jerusalem, ever emulated the achievement of 
the Bishop. of Rome in enlarging the dominion which he had 
acquired within the restricted limits of his own see into an oecu- 
menical dominion over the whole of the world of which his see was 


a part. 
‘Again, when we consider how much of the Roman See's success 
in establishing the Papal Respublica Christiana was owing to the 
support which it received from the clergy throughout Western 
Christendom, we shall find the explanation of the clergy's power in 
the fact that between the Age of Constantine the Great and the Age 
of Hildebrand the clergy had become a distinct, and a privileged, 
caste;? and we shall be reminded of the position of privilege which 
the Brahmans acquired in the Indic World, and which they con- 
firmed during the interregnum between the dissolution of the Indic 
Society and the emergence of its Hindu successor.) Here again, 
however, the analogy is imperfect; for the Brahmanical fraterni 
is a caste and nothing more, whereas the clergy of medieval Western 
Christendom was a caste which was also a corporation before 
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‘THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY $19 
two or three centuries ending in 480 1.c.,! by the priesthood of the 
Delphic Apollo, Like the Apostle at Rome, the god at Delphi 
advised and reprimanded the Governments of the local states of 

or he local state 


individuals. In particular, the activities of an Urban Il or an 
Innocent III or a Gregory VIII or a Gregory X in evoking and 
directing the Crusades find their parallel in the activities of the 
Delphic Oracle in promoting 

pansion of the Hellenic Socie 


authority was to some extent active and jussive, the god's seems to 
have been almost entirely passive and permissive. The Apostle 
sometimes took the initiative in issuing commands and prohibitions 
which were most unwelcome to the 
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states of Hellas, while the most significant travellers on the roads 
which radiated from Rome were perhaps the Papal legati a latere. 
to the mulah-af-tawa’if in the provinces of Peter' spiritual empire. 
This difference in the direction of the more important traffic! points 
to a difference between the god’s relation to his votaries and the 
Apostle’s relation to his flock. 

‘Of course the traffic between Papal Rome and her ecclesiastical 
provinces was not all outward-bound ; for every road must also lead 
to a city from which every road radiates, and the outgoing traffic 
of legates and tax-gatherers was crossed by an incoming traffic of 
pilgrims, petitioners, and litigants. ‘These visitors to Rome did not 
come merely to obtain in person the Apostle's judgements; they 
came to worship at his shrine and venerate his relics—acts of piety 
which could not be performed anywhere outside Saint Peter's 
Church in Agro Vaticano, This fact reminds us that the power of 
the Papacy in medieval Western Christendom was derived from 
yet one other thing besides the character and ability of the Pope 
himself and his Curia, the status and organization of the clergy 
throughout the domain of the Roman Patriarchate, the prestige 
which Christian Rome derived from her pagan predecessor, and 


contain the Apostle’s mortal remains? And this aspect of Papal 
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THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY sar 
Rome has a number of analogues in other holy cities: in Jerusalem 
Tib its Holy Sepulchre, in Medina with is tomb of the Prophet 
in Najaf with its tomb of the Caliph and Martyr ‘Aly in Karbala 
with its tomb of the Martyr Hussyn, and in Canterbury with its 
tomb of the Prelate and Martyr Thomas Becket. The Rome that 
contained the tombs of Saint Peter and Saint Paul resembled all 


for what sepulchre-city save Rome alone has ever succeeded 
transmuting a focus of emotion into a seat of authority, and in 
exerting her magic influence over her pilgrims, not merely at 
moment when they are standing, rapt and awe-stricken, on the 
threshold of the Holy of Holies, but throughout their working 
lives, in the humdrum environment of their homes? 

It will be seen that there is a vein of uniqueness in the Papal 
Respublica Christiana which baffles our attempts to describe its 
character by the method of analogy. It can be better described, in 
negative terms, as an exact inversion of the 'Caesaro-papal' régime? 
agp! which it was a social reaction and a spirito protest, and 
this description perhaps gives, better than any other, the measure 
of Hildebrand’s achievement. 

When the Tuscan Hildebrand took up his abode in Rome, as a 
stranger within her gates, in the second quarter of the eleventh 
century, he found himself in a derelict outpost of the East Roman 
Empire which was occupied by a degenerate offshoot of the Byzan- 
tine Society. For three centuries past, the natives of the Ducatus 
Romanus had shown themselves incapable not only of defending 
their own borders against their Lombard neighbours in Gregory’s 
own Tuscany and in the Basin of the Po, but even of keeping order 
among themselves when a Transalpine Power stepped in to hold 
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522 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
the Lombards at arm's length. And these latter-day Romans were 
financially and spiritually bankrupt besides being militarily weak 
and socially turbulent ‘The overseas portion of the Patrimonia Petri 
or Papal estates, which had still supplied Gregory the Great with 
resources for keeping alive the population of a ci-devant capital 
city,! had subsequently gone the way of the estates on the Italian 
mainland during the four centuries that had elapsed between the 
death of the first Gregory and the birth of his seventh Papal name- 
sake; and in the eleventh century the Papacy no longer possessed 
any assured or regular sources of income.* As for the moral bank- 
ruptcy of the Ducatus Romanus in that age, it is revealed not 
merely in the sordid annals of its social history but in the necessity 
in which the Romans now found themselves of looking abroad for 
spiritual light and leading. To raise the local standard of monastic 
life the Romans had to turn for help and guidance to Calabria’ and 
to Cluny; and the first attempts to regenerate the Papacy took the 
form of passing over Roman cafididates and appointing Trans- 
alpines. ‘The precedent was set by the appointment of the Saxon 
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only special asset which the Ducatus Romanus possessed was a 
certain precocity in the art of administration which it displayed in 
common with the main body of the Byzantine World. This was 
the unpromising site on which Hildebrand laid the foundations of 
his Respublica Christiana. 

In this despised and alien Rome Hildebrand and his successors 
succeeded in creating the master-institution of Western Chris- 
tendom. They won for Papal Rome an empire which had a greater 
hold than the Empire of the Antonines upon human hearts, and 
which on the mere material plane embraced vast tracts of Western 
Europe, beyond the Rhine and Danube, where the legions of 
Augustus and Marcus Aurelius had never even set foot, not to 
speak of establishing a permanent occupation. Indeed, this Papal 

lominion was wider than Charlemagne’s, who had succeeded— 
though at ruinous cost—in advancing his frontier from the Rhine 
to the Elbe and thereby achieving a feat which had proved to be 
beyond the strength of Augustus; for even Charlemagne never 
pushed his conquests beyond the Channel or the Baltic, while the 
medieval Papacy had inherited a spiritual dominion over England 
from the pontificate of Gregory the Great, two hundred years 
before Charlemagne’s time, and had gone on to make a spiritual 
conquest of Scandinavia some two hundred years after Charle- 
magne’s death. 

"These Papal conquests were partly due to the constitution of the 
Christian Republic whose frontiers the Popes were enlarging; for 
it was a constitution which inspired confidence and affection instead. 
of evoking hostility and resistance. The Papal Respublica Chris- 
tiana was based on a combination of ecclesiastical centralism and 
uniformity with political diversity and devolution; and, since the 
superiority of the spiritual over the temporal power was a cardinal 
point of constitutional doctrine, this combination made the note 
of unity predominant, without depriving the adolescent Western. 
Society of those elements of liberty and elasticity which are in- 
dispensable conditions for growth. Indeed, the acceptance of the 
social unity of Western Christendom, which was implicit in a com- 
mon recognition of the spiritual authority of the Pope, carried with 
it a certain guarantee for the political independence of any local 
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524 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
community that took upon itself the Papal yoke—a burden which, 
fn the eleventh century, was still apostslcally light. It was by 
entering into direct relations with the Holy See, and thereby be- 


in their own right, that the newly converted barbarian kingdoms of 
Hungary and Poland exorcised the danger of being conquered and 
annexed by the Regnum Teutonicum as the Saxons, in their day, 

Fad heen forcibly ‘Westernized’ by Charlemagne, and as the Irish 
‘aac the Prussians in a later century were to be subjected, respec- 
tively, by the English Crown and by the Teutonic Order." Thanks 
to the Holy See the Hungarians and the Poles were able, like the 
English, to enjoy the social and cultural benefits of membership 
in the society of Western Christendom without having to pay the 
Brice of forfeiting their policat independence. It was also thanks, 

in large measure, to an alliance or community of interests with the 
Holy See that the city-states of Lombardy were able to vindicate 
their political autonomy against the Emperor Frederick I and to 
maintain it against the Emperor Frederick II^ 

‘Nor was 'apacy illiberal in its attitude towards 
aspirations after local self-government, even in those Central Italian 
territories over which it claimed secular as well as ecclesiastical 
authority in virtue of the successive donations of Pepin and Charle- 
magne and Matilda. It appears to have accepted the situation 
without protest when the movement which was turning cities into 
city-states spread from Lombardy, where it had first asserted it- 
self, into Romagna and the Marches and Umbria. In Tuscany in 
AD. 1198 Pope Innocent III gave his recognition to the newly 
formed league of city-states, and urged Pisa to join it; and this 
benevolence extended to the Ducatus Romanus itself, which was 


exerted to protect the nascent civic liberties of Tivoli and Tusculum. 
and Viterbo against the aggressiveness of the citizens of Rome; and 
the Holy See was quick to make peace with the civic movement in 
Rome itself when it broke out there, in 1143, in a militant and 
revolutionary form. The Roman revolution of 1143 was followed 
by the settlement of 1145 between the new republic and Pope 
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Eugenius III; and this settlement was revised and renewed in 
1188 during the pontificate of Clement IIT. 

At the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the 
civic movement was in full food in Tsly and when the Papal 
authority stood at its zenith over Western Christendom, a Welsh 
poet was ‘pointing out . . . how strange it was that the Pope’s cen- 
sure, which in Rome could not move trifles, was elsewhere making 
the sceptres of kings tremble; and that he to whom in Rome a 
poorly kept garden would not yield was striving to bend kingdoms 
to his nod’.' Giraldus Cambrensis fancied that he was here expos- 
Hogs parece whieh tes Eee ioe batio but if this was one of 
the subjects which he discussed with Pope Innocent III in an inter- 
view which the Pope once granted him in a leisure hour,? we may 
conjecture that the Pontifical statesman found little difficulty in 
convincing the Welsh man-of-letters of his error. The reason 
why in this age a majority of the princes and city-states of Western 
Christendom accepted the Papal supremacy with little demur was. 
because the Pope was not then under suspicion of attempting to 
trespass upon the domain of the secular power? So far from claim- 
ing a monopoly of territorial sovereignty, like the contemporary 
emperors at Constantinople, or a primacy inter pares, like the Holy 
Roman Emperors in the West from Otto the Great onwards in 
their relations with the independent kings of France or England or 
Leon, the Holy See in this age was not concerned in the com- 
petition for territorial rulership. It was exercising on an oecu- 
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menical scale an authority of a spiritual character which was on 
a different plane from any territorial prerogative, and which, so 
Jong as it remained on this plane, did not become a danger to local 
political liberties. The proof positive of the Pope’s intention to 
stand above the territorial battle, and of his unwillingness to descend 
into the aren, was his acquiescence in his own practical exclusion 
from participation in the civil nt of the city which was his 
episcopal sce; and in this light the contrast beenezn the Pope's 
impotence in Rome and his power in Western Christendom at large 
is seen to be no paradox at all, but a necessary consequence of the 
constitution of the Respublica Christiana. It is not too much to say 
that throughout the history of the Papacy down to the present day 
the oecumenical religious authority of the Popes and their local 
territorial power have regularly varied in inverse ratio with one 
another. 

This statesmanlike aloofness from territorial ambitions was com- 
bined, in the Papal hierocracy at its zenith, with an energetic and 
enterprising use of the administrative gift which was the Byzantine 
dowry of Papal Rome. While in Orthodox Christendom this gift 
had been fatally applied to the tour de force of putting substance 
into a resuscitated ghost of the Roman Empire, and thereby crush- 
ing an adolescent Orthodox Christian Society under the incubus 
of an institution which was too heavy for it to bear? the Roman 
architects of the Respublica Christiana turned their administrative 
resources to better account for building a lighter structure, on a 
new plan, upon broader foundations. The gossamer filaments of 
the Papal spider’s web, as it was originally woven, drew medieval 
Western Christendom together into an unconstrained unity which 
was equally beneficial to the parts and to the whole. It was only 
later, when the fabric coarsened and hardened in the stress of con- 
flict, that the silken threads changed into iron bands, and that these 
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THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY $27 
came to weigh so heavily upon the local princes and peoples, and. 
so grievously to restrict their movements and cramp their growth, 
that at last they burt their bonds in a temper in which they hardly 
cared if, in severally liberating themselves, they were 
that oecumenical unity which the Papacy had established ished a 


dt 

Tn that Papal work of creation it was not, of course, either a 
capacity for administration or an avoidance of the snare of terri- 
torial ambitions that was the vital creative force. The fundamental 
reason why the Roman See was able in this age to conjure into 
existence a Christian Republic under a Papal aegis was because, 
at this stage, the Papacy threw itself without hesitations or reserva- 
tons into the task of giving leadership and expression and organiza- 
tion to an adolescent Western Civilization’s awakening desires 
a higher life and a larger growth. The Hildebrandine Pap 
identified its own purpose and raison d'étre with aspirations ey 
were dimly and dumbly stirring in the hearts and minds of the 
Plebs Christiana; it [redi red ly mpg lore 
thereby. ansforined them fr day-dreams of isolated in- 
dividuals or scattered minorities into common causes which carried 
the conviction that they were supremely worth fighting fr, and 
which swept men off their feet when they heard these causes 
preached by Popes who were staking upon them the fortunes of 
the Holy See and perhaps their own lives as well. The victory of 
the Christian Republic was won in the Papal campaigns for the 
purification of the clergy from the two moral penes of sexual in- 
continence and financial corruption, for the liberation of the life 
of the Church from the int of secular powers, and for 
the rescue of the Oriental Christians and the Holy Land from the 
clutches of the Turkish champions of Islam; but this was not the 
whole of the Hildebrandine Papacy's work; for the great Popes 
under whose leadership these ‘holy wars’ were fought on those 
diverse fronts were not entirely engrossed in the struggles of the 
Church Militant. Even in the times of greatest stress they had a 
margin of thought and will to spare for works of peace in which 
the Church was displaying her finest self and was exercising her 
most creative activity. Pope Alexander III (fungebatur A.D. 1159- 
81) was fostering the nascent universities of the West at a time 
when he was a penniless refugee, with an Emperor lunging at him 
from one flank and an Antipope snapping at him from the other, 
And the series of movements in whi monasticism was 
first reawakened at Cluny and Citeaux dnd then transformed into 
a new thing by Saint Dominic and Saint Francis, were each in 

? See TV. C) (B) 11 vol. iv, pp. 214-23, shove. 
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turn observed, approved, supported, and propagated by the Holy 
See, though it was the exception and not the rule for the Pope him- 
self to be a member of a religious order. 

This genius for descrying the seeds of noble things and for 

bringing the crop to harvest was the crowning virtue of the Pay 
in the days of its Hildebrandine greatness; and this genius was not. 
displayed only in a fruitful patronage of promising institutions like 
the universities or the religious orders; besides being an august 
patron of institutions the Papacy was an apostolic fisher of men;t 
and its greatest triumph was its enlistment of the purest souls and 
ablest wits and strong characters of Western Christendom in 
the service of the Holy See—a service which was embraced with 
enthusiasm by eminent men and women because it offered them 
scope for living lives and doing deeds for which there was no 
‘opportunity in the secular world. These valiant and faithful 
servants of the Holy See were drawn from every country of Western 
Christendom and from every class of society and from every type 
of character. There were mystics and intellectuals and men of 
action; monks and kings and peasants and lawyers; Lombards and 
Burgundians and Frenchmen and Germans and Romans—for the 
very faex Romana which an Otto III and a Henry III had justly 
judged unworthy, in their day, to supply a Roman candidate for 
the Roman See, gave birth in the following century to that noble 
Lotario de’ Conti di Segni who was to ascend, as Innocent III, a 
throne which had been disgraced by the Theophylacts and Cres- 
cenzi, 
In this goodly company of seroientes serco servorum Dei there. 
were some, like Hugh of Cluny and Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Matilda of Tuscany and Louis IX of France, who performed their 
service in the provinces or outre mer, while others were called from 
the ends of the Earth to do their work in the Curia and there per- 
haps to rise, through the Cardinalate, to the highest position attain- 
able by any citizen of the medieval Western Republic. 

‘The first name on the roll of eminent servants of the Holy See 
inthe Hildebrandine Age who completed their service in the Papal 
chair is that of Hildebrand himself: the greatest man of action in 
the history of our Western Society hitherto, if greatness is to be 
measured by the nature of the aim as well as by the extent of the 
performance. Ildebrando Aldobrandeschi was the child of a Tus- 
can peasant who was sent to Rome to be educated; was taken into 
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the Papal Curia by his schoolmaster when Giovanni Graziano be- 
came Pope Gregory VI; and served the Holy See thereafter for 28 

(A.D. 1045-73) before he himself became Pope Gregory VII 

ebatur A.D. 1073-85). 

e second of the six predecessors of Pope Gregory VII who 
leaned in turn upon the deacon Hildebrand, and never found him 
a broken reed, was Bruno of Egisheim, the son of an Alsatian 
nobleman who was a first cousin of the Saxon Emperor Conrad IT. 
Educated for the Church, Bruno qualified himself for the highest 
office in it by serving a twenty-three years’ apprenticeship in his 
native Lotharingia. Nominated for the Papacy by the Emperor 
Henry III in response to a request from the Romans themselves 
for an Imperial nominee, Bruno only accepted the nomination on 
condition that it was confirmed in Rome, upon his arrival there, by 
a free election; and it was on this understanding that Hildebrand, 
on his part, accepted Bruno's pressing invitation to go to Rome 
with him as his right-hand man." The noble friendship and potent 
collaboration of the Alsatian and the Tuscan during Bruno's ponti- 
ficate as Leo IX (fungebatur A.D. 1049-54) launched the Hilde- 
brandine movement on its historic course with a momentum which 
continued to carry it onward for more than two hundred years. 

Among Hildebrand’s successors, Odo of Chátillon-sur-Merne 
was a knight's son who became a monk of Cluny and then 
served the Curia as Cardinal of Ostia before he became Pope 
‘Urban II (fungebatur A.D. 1088-99) and translated into action one 
of Hildebrand's cherished projects when he launched the First 

'rusade.? 


"The Romagnol Rainer of Blera was another monk of Cluny who 
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‘compromise, the Emperor who had got the better of the less 
worldly-wise Pope Paschal II. ^ 

Bernardo Paganelli was a Tuscan nobleman—a son of the lord 
of Montemagno in the Lucchese—who became a monk of Clair- 
vaux and was sent by St. Bernard to serve Pope Innocent II in 
Rome—a service in which he rose to be Pope Eugenius ITI fungeba- 
tur A.D. 1145-53), the negotiator of the settlement of A.D. 1145 
between the Haly See and the revolutionary Roman Republic. 

Rolando Rainucci, or Bandinelli, was a Sienese canonist who 
learnt his law at Bologna, was brought to Rome and made a car- 
dinal by Pope Eugenius III, and justified his master's opinion of 
him by the indomitable courage with which he held out victoriously 
against the Emperor Frederick T and three successive Antipopes 
as Pope ler ITI (fungebatur A.D. 1159-81).* 

Ubaldo Allucingoli was a canonist from Lucca who, as Pope 
Lucius III (fungebatur A.D. 1181-5), knew how to hold the ground 
which Alexander III had won from the Emperor Frederick. 

"Umberto Crivelli was the son of Milanese parents—belonging 
to the prosperous bourgeoisie—who became a canon of Bourges, 
and afterwards Archbishop of his native city, before he failed, for 
all his falminations, as Pope Urban TI (fungebatur p. 1185-7), 
te prevent the marriage of Frederick’s son Henry with Constance 
bpa 


ly. 

Alberto di Morra was a Beneventan monk of the Premonstraten- 
sian monastery of Saint Martin at Laon who served the Holy See 
as Papal Chancellor before, as Pope Gregory VIII (fungebatur A.D. 
1187), he became a peacemaker—first between the Holy See itself 
and the Holy Roman Empire, and then between Pisa and Genoa— 
in the cause of the Crusades. 

Lotario de’ Conti di Segni was a nobleman of the Ducatus 
Romanus who studied in the universities of Paris and Bologna 
before he was called, at the carly age of 37, to preside over the 
Hildebrandine Church, in its hour of noonday splendour, as Pope 
Innocent III (fungebatur A.D. 1198-1216). 

Cencio Savelli was a member of another noble Roman house who 
served the Curia as Auditor (judge) and Camerarius (treasurer) 
before he ascended the Papal throne as Pope Honorius III (fun- 
gebatur A.D. 1216-27) and attemp to with a plausibly 
evasive Frederick ru AD ud 

jgolino de’ Conti di Segni was a great-nephéw of Pope Innocent 
ll who, s Cardinal of Sant Eustachius, bal. pis, and half. 
patronized Saint Francis of Assisi, and who ventured, as Pope 
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Gregory IX (fungebatur a.D. 1227-41), to try conclusions, in the 
strength of his worldly wisdom, with ‘the Wonder of the World’ 
who had baffled Pope Honorius TIT. 

Sinibaldo Fieschi, son of Ugo Count of Lavagna, was a Genoese 
canonist who served as Papal Auditor and Vice-Chancellor and 
Rector of the Marche before, as Pope Innocent IV (fungebatur 
A.D. 1243-54), he threw himself— "impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, 
acer"'—into the festering war between the Holy See and the 
Emperor Frederick II, and waged it ad internecionem. 

Rainaldo de’ Conti di Segni was a nephew of Pope Gregory IX 
who carried on the Papal struggle against the Hohenstaufen as 
Pope Alexander IV (fungebatur A.D. 1254-61) without departing 
from his predecessor's policy in this respect, but who at the same 
time tried to save the Church herself from the evil effects of the 
political conflict by revoking many of Innocent IV’s ruinous acts,* 
following in regard to the Friars the more generous policy of his 
‘own kinsman and predecessor Gregory IX, and preparing the way 
for Gregory X’s valiant strivings to bring about a spiritual rally. 

Jacques Pantaléon was the son of a tradesman in Troyes who 
studied in the University of Paris, became a canonist, served Pope 
Innocent IV as his legate militant in Germany, and eventually 
dealt ‘the knock-out blow’ to the House of Hohenstaufen with his 
own hand when, as Pope Urban IV (fungebatur a.D. 12614), he 
induced the relentless Charles of Anjou to accept the crown of 


Sicily. 

oy Fulcodi was the son of a nobleman of St. Gilles in Langue- 
doc who had served the Counts of Toulouse as a legal adviser. 
Guy himself performed the same service for King Louis IX of 
France till he was made a cardinal by Pope Urban IV and then 
became Pope himself as Clement IV (fungebatur A.D. 1265-8). In 
passing over from the Law to the Church, and rising from the 
Cardinalate to the Papal Throne, Fulcodi never won his manumis- 
Sion from the service of a royal master; he merely a 
Louis for a Charles; and the exchange was unfortunate; for, if 
Louis was a saint whose service was perfect freedom, Charles was 
a hard man, reaping where he had not sown and gathering where 
he had not strawed.? For all his uprightness, Pope Clement sank 
from being Charles’ patron to becoming his accomplice, and from 
being his accomplice to becoming his tool, while the cold-blooded 
Angevin dealt with the brood of Frederick Ii as Jehu had dealt 
with the House of Ahab.* 


? Horace: Are Poetica, L rar, 
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Tibaldo Visconti of Piacenza was a student of the University of 
Paris and Archdeacon of Liége whose heart was in the Crusades. 
In this cause he laboured single-mindedly as Pope Gregory X 
(fungebatur A.D. 1271-6) at the Council of Lyon in A.D. 1274 to 
bring to an end ‘the Great Interregnum’ which had been inflicted 
upon the Holy Roman Empire by Pope Innocent IV, as well as to 
heal the schism between the Western and the Orthodox Church. 
‘The crusade which he had worked for was in sight when Death 
overtook him. 

Pietro di Morrone was the eleventh son of an Abruzzese peasant 
who lived as a hermit in the wilderness before the Conclave elected 
him to be Pope Celestine V (fungebatur A.D. 1294), and who ab- 
dicated, less than four months fter his cons n, from an office. 
which was a torment to him. 

"Benedetto Gaetani was a nobleman of Anagni who studied the 
civil as well as the canon law, became a Papal notary and a cardinal, 
and put his worldly wisdom at the service of Pope Celestine V in 
order to smooth the path for his unworldly master’s ‘Great Refusal’: 
and for his own eager but unfortunate acceptance, as Pope Boniface 
VIII (fungebatur A.D. 1294-1303), of the tiara whose weight the 
hermit could not endure. 

This bare list of famous names* is enough to show that the 
medieval Papacy, like the modern English governing class and the 
Ottoman Padishih’s Slave-Household, had the power of attracti 
into its service all the talents of the society in which it was the 
master-institution.? The first impression which the list will make 
on our minds is that of the extraordinary variety of the aptitudes and 
experiences which the Hildebrandine Church knew how to use in 
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from fulfilling his office. When we compare the respective results 
of a Paschal Ils and a Calixtus II's dealings with 2 Henry V, ne 
may be inclined to think that the virtues of a saint were a less 
valuable endowment than the family tradition of a sovereign count! 
for a Pope who was called upon to live up to the Hildebrandine 
faith that God had 

‘made him lord of his house and ruler of all his substance, 

"To bind his princes at his pleasure and teach his senators wisdom.» 
A count in Pope's clothing, like Calixtus II or Eugenius III, might 
be the most effective vicegerent of God for calling to order a prince 
like the aggressive Emperor Henry V or a senator like the turbulent 
revolutionary Arnold of Brescia. If the capable and commanding 
nobleman were, as Eugenius was, a monk and a saint besides, so 
much greater the edification; but, for the service of the Holy See, 
the nobleman's qualities were perhaps more important; and, to 
judge by the prowess of Alexander IIT in fighting his desperate 

le with Frederick I, the qualities of the lawyer were even more 
valuable than those of the nobleman for waging the warfare of the 
Church Militant. It was perhaps better still to combine the law- 
yer's cutting edge with the nobleman's robust self-assurance; for 
this was the combination of worldly gifts which triumphed, in an 
Innocent IV and a Clement IV, over the demonic energies of 
Frederick II and his offspring. If we follow our argument as far 
as this, however, we shall find ourselves in deep water x Bore 
VIII was a nobly born lawyer likewise; and it was Boniface's in- 
fatuation that brought down the whole magnificent structure of 
the Papal Respublica Christiana with a crash, to lie in ruins side by 
side with that Holy Roman Empire which had been shattered, less 
than half a century back, by an Innocent’s implacability. These 
two stiff-necked and self-confident men of the world, with their 
aristocratic imperiousness and their legal exactingness, did far more 
than the soft-hearted and incompetent Abruzzese peasant’s son 
to destroy all that had been built up by Pope after Pope for two 
centuries on end upon the Hildebrandine foundations.» 


4 Salctus Is father was the Sovereign Count of Burgundy. 
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If Hildebrand himself on his death-bed coud have confronted, 
with. foreknowledge of the event, the long array of his coming 
successors, he would assuredly have cried out, in his Master's 
words, ‘verily I say unto you that one of you shall betray me’! and 
the only plea that could have been offered in self-defence by a then 
unborn Benedetto Gaetani or Sinibaldo Fieschi would have been 
that his future betrayal of Hildebrand was already predetermined 
by Hildebrand's own betrayal of himself. Our catalogue of great 
Popes, from Gregory VII to Boniface VIII inclusive, proclaims that 
the elements of greatness which created the Papal Respublica Chris- 
tiana were also the elements that destroyed it, and that these seeds 
of destruction were being sown from the outset. 

‘The fall of the Hildebrandine Church is as extraordinary a 
spectacle as its rise; for all the virtues that had carried it to its zenith 
seem to change, as it sinks to its nadir, into their own exact anti- 
theses, The divine institution which had been fighting and win- 
ning a battle for spiritual freedom against material force was now 
infected with the very evil which it had set itself to cast out from 
ziebody el of Western Christendom. The Holy See which had 
taken the lead in the struggle against simony now required the 
clergy throughout the Western World to pay their dues at a Roman 
receipt of custom for those ecclesiastical preferments which Rome 
herself had forbidden them to purchase from any local secular 
power. The Roman Curia which had been the head and front of 
moni and intellectual progressa tower of strength for the saints 
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of the means of production as well when in England a King Henry 
VITE tok over he Papal machinery within the frontiera df his owa 
realm and thencefotward worked the machine with his own hands 
for his own profit exclusively. In the face of this final act of spolia- 
tion the Holy See found itself helpless. And as the local prince of 
a Papal principality the Sovereign Pontiff eventually had to content 
himself—like Napoleon on Elba—with the paltry consolation-prize 
of sovereignty over one of the least of the ‘successor-states’ of his 
own lost empire. Has any other institution ever given so great 
occasion as this to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme? The 
downfall of the Hildebrandine Papacy is a more extreme case of 
mreperéreia than any that we have yet encountered in our study of 
the nemesis of creativity. How did it happen, and why? 

How it happened is foreshadowed in the first recorded trans- 
action in Hildebrand's public career. 

The creative spirits in the Roman Church who set themselves 
in the eleventh century to rescue our Western World from a feudal 
anarchy by establishing a Christian Republic then found themselves 
in the same dilemma as their spiritual heirs who are attempting in 
our day to replace an international anarchy by a political world 
order. ‘The essence of their aim was to substitute a reign of spi 
authority for the reign of physical force, and in their struggle against. 
violence the spiritual sword was the weapon with which their 
supreme victories were won. No physical force was exerted in 
Hildebrand's act of deposing and excommunicating the Emperor 
Henry IV; yet the moral effect of the Pope’s winged words upon 
the hearts of the Emperor's Transalpine subjects was so intense 
that within a few months it brought Henry to Canossa. There 
were, however, other occasions on which it seemed as though the 
established régime of physical force was in a position to defy the 
strokes of the spiritual sword with impunity; and it was in such 
situations that the Roman Church Militant was challenged to give 
its answer to the Riddle of the Sphinx. Was the soldier of God to 
deny himself the use of any but his own spiritual arms, at the risk 
of seeing his advance brought to a standstill? Or was he to fight 
God's battle against the Devil with the adversary's own weapons, 
if the only practicable way of ejecting the adversary from his en- 
trenchments was to hoist him with his own petard? Which was 
the true Christian act of faith? To eschew all weapons but God's, 
and trust in God to make David's sling prevail against Goliath’s 


1 ‘The comparison, of course, is imperfect ia one vital point; for after losing his 
sdministative and Roancalempice over the Western World the Pope sl retained an 
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panoply? Or to remind himself that the Devil and his armoury, like 
Everything else in the Universe, were the Creator’s creatures, and 
to believe that no created thing could remain unhallowed if it were 
used in the Creator's service? "What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common’! was a text which might appear to support the 
second of these two alternative answers, and it was also a text which 
might seem to have been directly addressed to the Vicar of Peter. 

e question presented itself in an urgent practical form to the 
would-be reformer Pope Gregory VI when he assumed the burden 
of the Papal office in A.D. 1045. In order to serve as the instrument 
of reform, the Holy See must be efficiently organized; to be organ- 
ized, it must have money; and the necessary supplies of this material 
‘means to a spiritual end were not forthcoming; for, while the old 
Papal revenues from the Patrimonia Petri had disappeared with the 
Patrimonia themselves, the new revenues arising from the offerings 
of the pilgrims were being stolen from the very altar of Saint 
Peter's own church by the brigand-nobles of the Ducatus Romanus 
—the one place in Western Christendom where the Prince of the 
Apostles had no honour, just because it was the country which he 
bad made his own. No one would dispute that this sacrilegious 
robbery was as wicked in itself as it was damaging to the interests 
of the Papacy and the Christian Republic; and there was no pros- 
pect of the criminals becoming amenable to spiritual appeals or 
spiritual censures. The physical force which they the were 
employing was the only human agency to which they would yield. 
Was it justifiable to meet force with force in this flagrant case? 
‘The question was answered when the gentle Giovanni Graziano 
ascended the Papal throne as Gregory VI and appointed Hilde- 
brand to be his capellanus; for the guardianship of Saint Peter's 
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altar, with the gifts that were heaped upon it, was the capellanus's. 
principal duty;! and Hildebrand promptly fulfilled it by raising an 
armed force and routing the brigands manu militari. 

In taking this first momentous step in his career the Papal 
capellanus was making Muhammad’s response to a challenge that 
had confronted the Arabian prophet in his native city of Mecca. 
Like Muhammad in Mecca in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era, Hildebrand in Rome in the eleventh century had to cope with 
the problem of performing a spiritual task in a political vacuum; 
and, in support of a solution in which he was unwittingly following 
an Islamic precedent, Hildebrand could have quoted Christian 
Scripture for his purpose. He could have quoted to the brigands 
‘my house shall be called the house of prayer, but ye have made 
it a den of thieves'; and quoted to the Pope ‘the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up’.* But which of the scenes in the mystery 
play was Hildebrand really acting? Was he playing the part of 
Jesus when he ‘made a scourge of small cords’s and ‘went into the 
Temple of God and cast out all them that sold and bought in the 
‘Temple and overthrew the tables of the moneychangers’ Or 
was he doing in fact what Jesus had been falsely accused of doing 
when the Pharisees said ‘this fellow doth not cast out devils but 
by Beelzebub the prince of the devils’? 

At the moment when Hildebrand took action the inward moral 
character of his act was difficult indeed to divine. At his last hour, 
forty years after, the answer to the riddle was already less obscure; 
for in A.D. 1085, when he was dying as a Pope in exile at Salerno, 
the more venerable city that was his see lay prostrate under the 
weight of an overwhelming calamity which her bishop's policy had 
brought upon her only the year before. In 1085 Rome had just been 
looted and burnt by the Normans—more ferocious brigands than 
any native Roman breed—whom the Pope had called in to assist 
himin amilitary struggle which had gradually spread from the steps 
of Saint Peter's altar, where it had started forty years before, un- 
tilit had engulfed the whole of Western Christendom. ‘The climax 
of the physical conflict between Hildebrand and Henry IV gave a 
foretaste of the deadlier and more devastating struggle which was 
to be fought out d outrance between Innocent IV and Frederick II; 
and by the time when we come to the pontificate of Innocent IV 
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538 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
our doubts will be at an end. Sinibaldo Fieschi bears witness 
against Ildebrando Aldobrandeschi that, in choosing the alternative 
of meeting force by force, Hildebrand was setting the Hildebrandine 
Church upon a course which was to end in the victory of his adver- 
saries the World, the Flesh, and the Devil over the City of God 
which he was seeking to bring down to Earth. 

No Politick admitteth nor did ever admit 

the teacher into confidence: nay ev'n the Church, 

with hierarchy in conclave compassing to install 

Sain Petr in Catsr's chair, and thereby win for men 

the promises for which they had loved and worship'd Christ, 

relax'd his heavenly code to stretch her temporal rule.* 

If we have succeeded in explaining how the Papacy became 
possessed by the demon of physical violence which it was attempt- 
ing to exorcize, we have found the explanation of the other changes 
of Papal virtues into their opposing vices; for the substitution of 
the material for the spiritual sword is the fatal and fundamental 
change of which all the rest are corollaries. 

How was it for example, that a Holy See whose main concern 
with the finances of the Western clergy had been in the eleventh 
century the eradication of simony, should have become so deeply 
engaged, by the thirteenth century in allocating for the benefit of 
its nominees, and by the fourteenth century in taxing for its own 
benefit, those ecclesiastical revenues which it had once redeemed 
from the scandal of prostitution to secular powers for the purchase 
of ecclesiastical preferment? The unhappy transformation of the 
Papal Curia's financial role in Western Christendom was manifestly 
due to the ever increasing demands upon the Papal Exchequer 
which were being made by the perpetually recurring warfare be- 
tween the Papacy and the Empire. On this point the dates speak 
for themselves.* A financial screw which had been given one turn. 
when Alexander III had been at war with Frederick I, was turned 
again—and this time without mercy—when Gregory IX and Inno- 
cent IV were waging their more desperate warfare against Frederick 
IL It was the clergy of France and England who were chiefly 
distrained upon; for in Germany the Emperor's authority was still 
so far effective that it could hinder the clergy of that country from 
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contributing to the war-chest of the Emperor's Papal antagonist; 
and in Italy—though she was the richest country in thirteenth- 
century Europe the Pope found it as dificult to extract subsidies 
from the Italian clergy as to wring blood from a stone. In England 
by the middle of the thirteenth century it was being that 
the revenue flowing out of the country to the Pope, and to the other 
foreign ecclesiastics who had been ‘provided for’ by the Pope out 
of English ecclesiastical resources, was considerably than 
the revenue that was reaching the treasury of the King of England 
himself: Both in England and in France this financial exploitation 
excited a resentment and provoked a restiveness which found voice 
in energetic protests;? but, although Innocent IV was enough of a 
statesman to realize that he was placing an intolerable strain upon 
an invaluable loyalty, he was too hard pressed by the financial 
exigencies of his war to the knife with the Hohenstaufen to be able 
to relax his own pressure upon England and France appreciably.* 

For this remorseless turning of the financial screw upon the 
provincial clergy the Roman Curia was forced in the end to pay an 
ironical penalty.’ It was compelled to surrender a share—and 
eventually the lion’s share—of its provincial spoils to the local 
secular princes. While the clergy writhed under the Papal exactions 
and lamented the invention of the fiscal machinery through which 
they were put into execution, the princes merely resented the fact 
that this new-fangled taxing-machine, which was showing itself 
so admirably effective, was not at their disposal; and they set 
themselves, not to destroy it, but to capture it for their own benefit 
‘The transfer of the Papal taxing-machine from the Pope's to the 
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540 THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 

? hands began with the occasional concession, by the Pope 
to some prince, of a royalty on the Pope's own takings from the 
clergy in that prince's dominions—either as an inducement to the 
prince to facilitate the collection of the balance by the Papal agents, 
Gr in consideration of the prince's undertaking to spend his royalty, 
when he received it, on a crusade against the Muslims or the 
Hohenstaufen, As early as A. 1252 eel IV and King 
He III of England were sus; of ‘eng in this kine 
of collesion;? m 1254 the Pope actually authorized the King 
to divert, for the conquest of the Kingdom of Sicily from the 
Hohenstaufen, the proceeds of a tithe which the King had been 
collecting from the ecclesiastical revenues of England since 1250, 
on the Pope's authority, for the purpose of a Crusade to the Holy 
Land? 

‘The Kings of England and France and the other countries of 
Western Christendom beyond the pale of the Holy Roman Empire 
were wiser in their generation than ‘the Wonder of the World’ 
when they turned a deaf ear to Frederick II’s appeals to his peers 
to make common cause with him in resisting the aggression of the 
Papal Power against himself and his house Frederick tried to 

frighten them into coming to his help by warning them that, if 
and when the Papacy did succeed in crushing the greatest of all 
the secular Powers in the Western body social, the monster would 
then have the smaller fry at its mercy and would proceed to mete 
the same measure to them as to the Hohenstaufen Emperor-King. 
‘The unwillingness of Frederick’s brother princes to respond to 
his call—notwithstanding their manifest lack of enthusiasm for 
the cause of Frederick’s Papal adversary—seems to show that 
they did not take the Emperor’s warning very seriously* and that 
they had a ohrewder idea than Frederick professed to have, or than 
Gregory IX and Innocent IV can have had in fact, of what the 
actual consequences of this ‘Punic War’ between the Empire and 
the ge ‘would be. 

2 Ibid, p. ayi. 
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The outcome was, of course, the usual outcome of a great war 
which is fought out to the bitter end. The nominal victor succeeded 
in dealing the death-blow to his authentic victim at the cost of 
sustaining fatal injuries himself; and the real victors over both the 
belligerents were the neutral tart gaudentes. When Pope Boniface 


may 
pacy's prerogatives to the local 
secular Governments had begun, all over Western Christendom, 
some two hundred years before the Reformation, and that it worked. 
itself out to its conclusion in the states which remained Catholic 
as well as in those which became Protestant. In both groups of states 
alike the sixteenth century saw the process completed; an 
* See IV. C (ñi) (6) 17, pp. 217-18, above. 
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of course, no accident that the same century also saw the laying 
of the foundations upon which the ‘totalitarian’ parochial states of 
the modern Western World have been built up in the course of 
the last four centuries. 

Tn earlier parts of this Study! we have traced the genesis of these 
modern parochial sovereign states of the kingdom-state calibre 
back to the city-states of medieval Italy. We can now see that the 
impact of Italian Civic Efficiency upon Transalpine Government 
is not the only clash of historical forces out of which our latter-day 
juggernauts have taken their formidable shape. A second, and per- 
haps equally prolific, source of the plenitude of power which these 
parochial sovereign states have now acquired has been the impact 
of their parochialism upon the Papal Respublica Christiana. When 
the Papacy exhausted its strength in its deadly conflict with the 
Holy Roman Empire, it placed itself at the mercy of the parochial 
secular states; and it was then promptly despoiled by them of the 
panoply with which it had equipped itself for fighting its medieval 
battle. The occumenical administrative and financial machinery 
through which the medieval Curia governed and taxed the provin- 
cial churches survives to-day in the corresponding apparatus of each 


menical system of representative councils—from the First General 
Council of the Lateran (a.D. 1123) to the Council of Basel (a.D. 
1431-49)—through which the members and the head of the Hilde- 
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ing to-day as an ultimate consequence of the spiritual spoliation of 
the Holy See by the secular principalities which were once kept 
authority. 
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of France in 1274, while the Council of Lyon was in session. 
Ostensibly this Council—at which Rudolf of Hapsburg sought 
and obtained the recognition of his election as King of the Romans, 
and the Greeks sought and obtained their restoration to communion 
with Rome, on the Pope's own terms'—was a Papal triumph which 
placed the coping-stone upon the Hildebrandine edifice. Actually, 
however, the foundations of the mighty structure had been fatally 
undermined before its upper-works were finished off; and the 
collapse of A.D. 1303-5 occurred before the Pope's territorial domi- 
nions received their next extension through the purchase of the 
city of Avignon by Pope Clement VI in 1348. Thereafter, between 
133 and 1367, when the republican movement in Rome had been 
discredit 


Great Schism, Albornoz's work was repeated and confirmed by 
Pope Boniface IX with one hand, while with the other hand he was 
contending with his rival Benedict of Avignon. In the course of the 
next hundred years these Italian possessions of the Papacy became 
securely welded together into one of the ten despotically governed 
principalities into which the sixty or seventy medieval city-states 
of Central and Northern Italy were consolidated during the transi- 
tion from the Medieval to the Modern Age In this one field the 
Papacy achieved, in its decline, a success which had never come 
its way in the period ofits Hildebrandine greatness; and the achieve- 
ment was not undone, or even interrupted, by a. series of un- 

recedented disasters: the ‘Babylonish Captivity’ of 1309-76,? the 

reat Schism of 1378-1417, the Reformation, and the Sack of 
Rome in 1527. The reason was that the erection of the Papal 
principality was an almost automatic consequence of the establish- 
ait of a pew intact cede oe ater in mo ni 

‘orld; and in yielding to this new dispensation, which was an 
utter reversal of the Hitlebrandine régime, the Papacy was simply 
allowing itself to drift on an irresistible tide which was not, this 
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time, of the Papacy's own raising. The modern Papal State was one 
ofthe Machiavellian secular ‘successor-states’ into which the Hilde- 
brandine ecclesiastical commonwealth was partitioned ; and itlasted. 
as long as the rest of the territorial system of which it was part and 
parcel—maintaining itself on the Rhóne till A.D. 1791 and on the 
"Tiber till A.D. 1870. 

"The consciousness that it was now drifting with the tide, and 
that it had lost control over its own destinies, was no doubt the 
psychological cause of the conservatism to which the Papacy aban- 
doned itself from the time when it received the shock of the Protes- 
tant Reformation until the time when it began to recover from the 
later shock which was administered to it by the Italian Risorgi- 
mento. Realizing that it was now at the mercy of wind and wave, 
the Papacy came to see its safety in stagnation. 

‘When thou wast z, thou girdedst th; and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest; but Zhen thou shalt be old jb stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not’? 


For a person or institution that has come to this pass, any change 
is formidable, because it will not be a change that is voluntary, 
and may be a change for the worse. It was in this spirit that the 
Papacy set its face, not only against the hierarchical and theological 
innovations of the Protestant Reformation, which were deliberately 
antagonistic to the Hildebrandine order of society, but also against 
some of the new discoveries of modern Western Physical Science 
and new ideas of modern Western Social Philosophy. 

We have now perhaps found some answer to the question how 
the Papacy came to suffer its extraordinary ze ; but in 
describing the process we have not explained the cause. We may 
be justified in our thesis that the downfall of the Papacy in every 
sphere can be traced back to its abandonment of the spiritual in 
favour of the material sword, and that this fatal change can be 
traced, in its turn, to Hildebrand's choice in the first act of his 
public life. Yet, even if it were demonstrable that Hildebrand's 
decision in A.D. 1045 to parry force with force was the ruin of 
the Hildebrandine enterprise as a matter of fact, this would not 
prove that what did happen was bound to happen a priori, The 
single example of the Hildebrandine tragedy, impressive though it 
may be, can prove no more, in itself, than the truism that the use 
of material means towards a spiritual end is always a dangerous 
game. To live dangerously, however, is the inevitable condition of 
being alive at all; and thereis no decisive evidence for the opera- 
tion of a moral Gresham's Law to make it certain that, whenever 

1 Joha mai. 18. 
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force is employed in a spiritual cause, this dangerous manceuvre 
will always incur defeat. There may be cases in which the same 
manæuvre can be resorted to with a chance of success, and some 
cases, perhaps, among these, in which no other line of action holds 
out any prospect of victory, so that there the choice will lie between 
risking defeat in a hazardous move and accepting defeat without a 
struggle. In fact, notwithstanding the experience of the Hilde- 
brandine Church, this Riddle of the Sphinx remains inscrutable 
still. And in our own later generation, when we find ourselves con- 
fronted once more by Hildebrand’s dilemma, with the advocates 
of an uncompromising pacifism arrayed ancipiti Marte against the 
advocates of enforcing peace, we cannot pronounce that Hilde- 
brand’s choice was intrinsically the wrong one simply because 
it resulted in a disaster in Hildebrand’s case. It is therefore not 
enough to show how this disaster occurred; we have also to answer, 
if we can, the question why. 

Why was it that the medieval Papacy became the slave of its 
own tools, and allowed itself to be betrayed, by its use of material 
‘means, into being diverted from the spiritual ends to which those 
means had been intended to minister? In the history of the Roman 
See, as in that of the Roman Republic, the explanation of an ulti- 
mate defeat is to be found (so it would seem) in the untoward 
effects of an initial victory. The dangerous game of fighting force 
with force had in these cases fatal results because, to begin with, it 
succeeded only too well. Intoxicated by the successes which their 
hazardous manœuvre obtained for them in the earlier stages of 
their struggle with the Holy Roman Empire, Pope Gregory VII 
and his successors persisted in the use of force, and carried it to 
extremes, until it defeated the users’ purpose by becoming an end 
in itself. While Gregory VII fought the Empire with the object 
of removing an Imperial obstacle to a reform of the Church, In- 
noceat IV fought the Empire two hundred years later with the 
object of breaking the Imperial Power. The downfall of the Hilde- 

randine Papacy was a supremely tragic performance of the drama 
of xópos-DBpis drm. 

‘We can verify the working out of this Leitmotiv in two ways. We 
can discern it in a contrast between some earlier and some later 


before the judgement-seat of a council of the Church under the 
presidency of a Holy Roman Emperor, with the result that two of 
them are declared illegitimate, the third is permitted to avoid 
deposition by abdicating, and the Holy See thus rendered vacant is 
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filled in due course by the election of a new candidate. In AD. 
1046 it was Pope Gregory VI who was compelled by the Emperor 
Henry III to abdicate, at the Synod of Sutri, in order to make way 
for Suidger of Bamberg to ascend the Papal throne as Clement IT; 
in A.D. 1415 it was Pope John XXIII who was compelled to ab- 
dicate by the Fathers of the Council of Constance, under the 
auspices of the Emperor Sigismund, in order that Oddone Colonna 
might become Pope Martin V. Externally the two scenes might 
seem almost indistinguishable, but there is a difference in éthos 
between the two protagonists which gives some measure of the 


^ moral disaster to which the Papacy had succumbed in the course 


of the four intervening centuries. Pope Gregory VI was an un- 
worldly saint who had rendered himself technically guilty of the 
offence of Simony by purchasing the Papal office, with money 
legitimately acquired, in order to rescue it from the hands of his 
unworthy god-son, Pope Benedict IX. The offence had been so 
strictly formal, and the motive so plainly pure, that John Gratian's 
action had been acclaimed by Peter Damian as the salvation of 
the Church, while Hildebrand showed his opinion of it by taking 
service under his old schoolmaster as his capellanus and assum- 
ing this master’s pontifical name when his own turn came, long 
afterwards, to ascend the Papal throne as Gregory VII. ‘The con- 
demnation of Gregory VI was a travesty of justice which aroused 
indignation all over Western Christendom and inspit Hilde- 
brand! to devote his life to fighting for the liberation of the Church 
from an arbitrary ‘Caesaro-papism’. Yet the victim of this judicial 
act of injustice accepted and endorsed the sentence without a mur- 
mur. Not so the condottiere Baldassare Cossa, ‘the most profligate 
of Mankind';: whom the Council of Constance had to deal with 
as Pope John XXIII. ‘He fled, and was brought back a prisoner; 
the most scandalous charges were suppressed; the Vicar of Christ 
vas only accused of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and incest; 
and, after subscribing his own condemnation, he expiated in prison. 
the imprudence of trusting his person to a free city beyond the 
Alps. The poison of worldliness had worked potently in the 
course of less than four hundred years to produce the contrast 
between this scene and that. 

There is another pair of scenes in which a Pope invades Southern 
Ttaly with an armed force, meets with an ignominious defeat from. 
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by Manfred. Outwardly the ci-devant Bruno of Egisheim was more 
deeply humiliated than the ci-devant Sinibaldo Fieschi; for he 
led his army in person, was taken prisoner on the battle-field, and 
died in virtual captivity, while his more prudent successor two hun- 
dred years later assigned the command of his army to his nephew 
and died a free man. The difference, however, is all the other way 
when we take account of motives and states of mind. P. 

was attempting, in co-operation with the secular arm of the Em- 
perors of both East and West, to carry out a police operation against. 
E band of brigands whom their victims spoke of not as Normans 
but as Hagarenes, to signify that they were the truceless enemies of 
Church and State. Yet, even in so good a cause, this nobleman’s 
son who had been brought up among men of war was filled with 
compunction at the thought that he had lent the countenance of 
his Papal office to the shedding of blood; and what broke his 
heart was the slaughter of his followers and not his own defeat and 
capture by the outlaws whom he had hoped to subdue. Innocent, 
on the other hand, was on the warpath against the son of a dead 
and defeated enemy against whom he nursed such an implacable 
hatred? that he must needs pursue his vendetta into the second 
and the third generation. ‘The chagrin that killed him was his rage 
at being foiled in an attempt to carry the war into the enemy's 
country and to chevy out of his father’s ancestral kingdom a prince 
who had abandoned his father’s aggressive ambitions and who was 
only anxious to be left in peace.* Militarily, Innocent's and Leo's 
Apulian expeditions ended in much the same way, but morally 
there is no comparison between them; and this moral gulf gives 
the measure of the Papacy's spiritual degeneration during the 
intervening span of two hundred years- 

Yet another pair of scenes whose likeness and difference tell the 
same tale of a moral decline and fall is a pair which offers the out- 
wardly identic spectacle of a Pope being kidnapped and brutally 
handled by men of violence with the cold-blooded intention of 
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breaking his nerve and so bringing him to make a great concession. 
which he would never have conceded on its merits. In the first of 
these two scenes we see Pope Paschal II being seized in A.D. 1111 
by the Emperor Henry V at the high altar of St. Peter's and carried 
away captive into the Campagna; in the second we see Pope Boni- 
face VIII being assaulted at Anagni in Av. T 3 by Guillaume 
Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna. The purpose of ‘Henry V was to 
extort from Pope Paschal an acknowledgement of the Emperor's 
right to confer Investiture; the purpose of Guillaume Nogaret was 
to extort from Pope Boniface a retractation of certain bulls which 
the Pope had promulgated against Nogaret’s royal master. To this 
extent the two scenes are in conformity; it is when we consider the 
respective antecedents of this pair of outrages against the Pope's 
sacrosanctity that the moral Eiference comes to light. Behind 
Nogaret's brutal assault upon Boniface there was no treachery and 
much provocation. For nearly two years past the Pope had been 
conducting against the King of France an ever more violent war of 
words, with the evident intention of coercing the King into a public 
submission and thereby leading him in triumph as a royal captive 
of the pontifical bow and spear. ‘The first shots had been fired in 
Clericis laicos and Ineffabilis amoris. Salvator mundi and Ausculta 
fili had been followed up by Unam sanctam—a bull which roundly 
asserted the supremacy of the pontifical over the secular sword— 
and Unam sanctam by Super Petri solio, a bull in which the King 
was excommunicated. In raising the question of swords, Boniface 
had been ‘asking for trouble id, when he gets it, we cannot feel 
that the coin of violence in which Nogaret pays him is very different 
from the Pope's own mintage. On the other hand the antecedents 
of Henry's brutal assault upon Paschal were such as to leave the 
Emperor altogether without excuse. On that very morning, and 
in those very precincis, he had just concluded with his victim a 
concordat! in which he had renounced the very claim which he now 
compelled the Pope to concede under physical duress; and he had 
renounced it in exchange for a renunciation of equal magnitude 
on Paschal’s part. The agreement was that, in consideration of 
Henry's abandonment of a claim to confer Investiture upon eccle- 
siastics, the Church should surrender all the regalia—the powers 
and rights and revenues of a secular order—which it had acquired 
in the course of ages, and should content itself with the proceeds of 
its tithes and free-will offerings. If this agreement had been rati- 
fied and carried out, it would have achieved a radical settlement of 
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the question over which the Empire and the Papacy were then at 
issue; and Henry's failure to ratify was not Pope Paschal’s fault. 
Henry failed because he could not carry with him the bishops of 
Germany, who did not care to obtain their liberation from Lay 
Investiture if the sacrifice of their regalia was to be the price; and, 
having failed, he not only went back upon his bargain but deter- 
mined to extort a recognition of his previous claim by committing 
an act of the grossest treachery and violence. If Boniface largely 
deserved what he got, Pope Paschal assuredly did not. 

Finally we may contrast the spectacle of Pope Celestine V 
making his ‘Great Refusal’ in A.D. 1294 with the spectacle of that 
other ‘harmless old man’ who ‘was left in a solitary castle to ex- 
communicate twice each day the rebel kingdoms which had de- 
serted his cause’,! and who persisted in this exercise from his 
deposition in 1417 until his death in 1422/3. If the approach of 
moral decay is foreshadowed in Celestine’s pathological flight from 
responsibility, its advent is proclaimed in Benedict's pathological 
clinging to power. In either gesture there is that note of exaggera- 
tion which is one of the surest symptoms of moral as well as physical 

i 3 The exaggeration runs to the length of caricature; 
and in either case it is the caricature of an element which is to be 
found in the character of other Popes of very different spiritual 
stature. In the soul of each of those spiritual giants the conflicting 
impulses to which a Celestine and a Benedict respectively gave way 
had both been perpetually present, and therefore perpetually at 
war, without ever overriding a will which was able to keep them 
both in order because it was stronger than either of them. A 

ry VII or a Gregory I had been tormented by the burden of 
the Papal office because he had all the time been aware of an Other 
World from which the cares of This World were keeping him in 
exile; yet he had carried the burden indomitably to his journey’s 
end because he had that his duty lay in This World so long 
as he was a sojourner in it, and that only ‘he that endureth to the 
end shall be saved’.* This ceaseless struggle between conflicting im- 
pulses under a higher control—this inward spiritual warfare which 
wrings from the titan’s breast the cry ʻO wretched man that I 
am!'i—is the well-spring of Hildeb: line lives and achievements. 
When we pass from a Hildebrand to a Celestine and a Benedict, and 
see in them the same creative impulses deprived of all their virtue 

5 Gibbon, op. cit ep. cit. 
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THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY s51 
by a fatal divorce from one another and an equally fatal breakage 
of their bond of spiritual discipline, we perceive that the end of the 
Hildebrandine order is at hand, 

The operation of wópos-ifpi-icr which we have detected 
in these comparisons of successive pairs of scenes is revealed still 
more clearly when we take the play as a whole and analyse the 


The first act opens in A.D. 1046 with a challenge to the Roman 
See which is taken to heart by Hildebrand. 

In Hildebrand's generation the Western Christendom was pass- 
ing out of the first into the second chapter of its history—out of a 
defensive state of mind in which the height of ambition was to 
keep alive, as the Abbé Siéyès boasted in a later age that he had 
lived through the French Revolution, into an adventurous state of 
mind in which this vegetative life for life's sake began to seem 
hardly worth living unless it could now be transcended, on the 
Aristotelian scheme of social growth, in an effort to make life a 
stepping-stone towards attaining the true end of Man. ‘This troub- 
ling of the waters of Western life in the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era revealed itself most powerfully in a mighty move- 
ment for reforming the conduct of the Church, which in that age 
was another name for the Western Society itself; and this move- 
ment presented a challenge to the Roman See because, in the 
relations between the Papacy and the Western body social, it made 
it impossible for the status quo ante to persist. It was only in a 
society that was numb with misery—as Western Christendom had 
been from the twilight of Charlemagne’s generation to the dawn 
of Otto the Grest's—that the prerogative of moral leadership could 
be left, even nominally, in the hands of an institution which was 
disgracing itself as the Roman See disgraced itself during that 
profligate passage in its history. From the moment when the 
Western World as a whole began to shake off its moral torpor and 
aspire to a better life, the Roman See was confronted with the 
alternative of leaping at one bound from the lowest to the highest 
rung of the moral ladder asit stood in that age, or else being pilloried 
in sacral state of degradation and seing is kingdom numbered 
and finished and divided and given to the Medes and Persians.? 
‘There was a danger-signal for discerning eyes in the Lateran in the 
tremor of indignation which ran through Western Christendom— 
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and with particular vehemence in the Transalpine parts—when it 
as reported in 1024 that the Greeks were in negotiation with the 
Papacy for the purchase of Papal acquiescence in the Patriarch of 
Constantinople's long-maintained and long-contested pretension 
to the title of ‘Occumenical’ This explosion of anger at an only 
too credible rumour that the Pope was selling his birthright for a 
mess of pottage showed that the profligacy of the Roman See was 
notorious and odious to the Western Plebs Christiana. And when, 
2 score of years later, the Papal capellanus Hildebrand, in whose 
own soul the spirit of the age was working, saw an Emperor conduct 
the trial and procure the condemnation of a Pope on 2 charge of 
Simony, he read the meaning of this writing on the wall and went 
into action. In that hour Hildebrand set himself the tremendous 
task of reversing the judgement upon the Roman See which had 
just been pronounced at Surri; and in thirty years of titanic labour 
succeeded in achieving the impossible. By 1075 the double 
battle against the sexual and the financial corruption of the clergy 
had been won throughout the Western World, and the victory had 
been gained by the moral prowess of a Roman See whose profligacy 
had been the greatest of all the scandals of the Western Church in 
the preceding century. This victory had been Hildebrand’s per- 
sonal work. He had fought for it beyond the Alps and behind the 
Papal Throne until the fight had carried him at last into the office 
which he had raised from the dust; and he had fought with every 
Weapon, spiritual or material, that had come to his hand. It was 
at the moment of triumph, in the third year of his reign as Pope 
Gregory VII, that Hildebrand took a step which his champions 
can plausibly represent as having been almost inevitable? and his 
critics—no less plausibly—as having been almost inevitably disas- 
trous) In that year Hildebrand extended his field of battle from 
the sure ground of Concubinage and Simony to the debatable 
of Investiture. 

‘Logically, perhaps, the conflict over Investiture might be justi- 
fied as an inevitable sequel to the conflicts over Concubinage and 
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Simony if all three struggles were looked upon as aspects of one 
single struggle for the liberation of the Church. Toa Hildebrand 
at this critical point in his career it might almost seem labour lost 
to have freed the Church from her servitude to Venus and to Mam- 
mon, if he were to leave her stil fettered by her political subjection 
to the Secular Power. So long as this third shackle lay heavy upon. 
her, would she not still be debarred from doing her divinely 
appointed work for the regeneration of Mankind? This argument 
on the lips of the apologists for Hildebrand's new departure in the 
year 1075 begs a question which Hildebrand's critics are entitled 
to ask, even if they fail to prove conclusively that the answer to it 
is in their own favour. In A.D. 1075, were the circumstances such 
that any clear-sighted and strong-minded occupant of the Papal 
throne was bound to judge that there was no longer any possibility 
of sincere and fruitful co-operation between the reforming party 
in the Western Church, as represented by the Roman Curia, and 
the Secular Power in the Western Christian Commonwealth, as 
represented by the Holy Roman Empire? On this question the 
onus of proof lies with the Hildebrandines on at least two accounts. 
In the first place neither Hildebrand himself nor his partisans ever 

ither before or after the promulgation of Hildebrand's 

ig Lay Investiture in 1075—to deny thatthe secular 
authorities had a legitimate role to play in the procedure for the 
election of the clerical officers of the Church from the Pope himself 
downwards. In the second place, within the thirty years ending 
in 1075 the Roman See had been working hand in hand with the 
Holy Roman Empire in the older conflict over the issues of Con- 
cubinage and Simony., Indeed, their co-operation had become so 
sincere and so cordial that the Emperor Henry III, who had forced 
Pope Gregory VI out of office and into exile in 1046, chose Pope 
Victor II ten years later, when the Emperor was on his death- 
bed, to be the guardian of his six-years-old son. It is true that, in 
the domain of the Empire, if not in the Western World as a whole, 
Henry III's premature death in A.D. 1056 had been followed by 
a moral relapse—especially in the matter of Simony—which had 
begun during the minority of Henry IIT's namesake and son and 
successor Henry IV and had not ceased when the young prince 
had taken over the reins of government himself in a.D. 1069.1 In 
fact, behind any particular occasions of difference there lay a more 
general cause, and this was the fact that after the death of Henry III 
+ On this point see Carlyle, op. cit, vol. iv, Pare T, chs, a and 3, and Part II, poni, 
eRe Tor Se Friendliness of the Emperor Henry TU’ relations with the reform pariy 
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the temporal authority was no longer co-operating with the spiri- 
tual in the attempt at reform, but seemed rather to be responsible 
for the continuance of grave evils, such as Simony and the secu- 
larization of the clergy. It was under these circumstances that 
the Papacy began to develop the policy of limiting or prohibiting 
the intervention of the secular authority in ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. This may have been justifiable and even necessary, but it 
must be admitted that it was a step of an almost revolutionary 
character';! and if, in spite of all justifications and provocations, 
Hildebrand had foreborne to throv down the gauntlet in A.D. 1075, 
it is conceivable that the relations of the Emperor Henry IV with 
Pope Gregory might have ended in being not less happy than his 
father’s relations with Pope Victor 

To raise the new issue of Investiture with a militancy which 
was bound to set Empire and Papacy at variance was the more 
hazardous inasmuch as this third issue happened to be far less 
clear than those others on which the two authorities in Western 
Christendom had, not so long since, seen eye to eye. 

One source of ambiguity arose from the fact that, by Hilde- 
brand’s day, it had become established that the appointment of 
a clerical officer of episcopal rank required, in order to make it 
valid, the concurrence of several different parties in taking action 
of several different kinds, It was one of the primeval rules of 
‘ecclesiastical discipline that a bishop must be elected by the clergy 
and people of his see and must be consecrated by a quorum of the 
validly consecrated bishops of the province. And the secular power 
had never at any time—since the issue had been raised by the con- 
version of Constantine—attempted to usurp the ritual iive 
of the bishops or to challenge, at any rate in theory, the electoral 
rights of the clergy and people. The role which the secular author- 
ities had exercised de facto—without prejudice to the question of 
what the situation might be de jure—was that of nominating can- 
didates and wielding a power of veto over elections; and this power, 
which was grounded in Roman Imperial practice, had been success- 
fully reasserted in the West by the Holy Roman Emperors Charle- 
magne and Otto I, in anticipation of Henry III, against the Papacy 
itself, which was the highest ecclesiastical office in the Western 
World. There may be some uncertainty about the scope of the 

rers which, on the morrow of the Synod of Sutri, were con- 

upon Henry as patricius by the Roman clergy and people; 

but it is certain that the first step in the making of a Pope Leo IX 

out of a Bruno Bishop of Toul, and of a Pope Victor II out of a 

Gebhard Bishop of Eichstett, was the despatch of a diplomatic 
? Cute, op. cit, vois p. 66. 
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mission across the Alps from Rome to the Emperor to ask for an 
Imperial nomination; and in the second of these instances the 
Roman mission came with Hildebrand at its head. Even as late 
as the year 1059, after Henry's death, Hildebrand took care to 
obtain the assent of the Empress Regent before he gave his own 
support to the candidature of Gerard Bishop of Florence; and at 
the famous Lateran Council which was held in the same year by 
Hildebrand’s candidate after he had been duly elected to be Pope 
Nicholas II, when the Fathers laid down a procedure for Papal 
elections in the future, the Emperor's rights in the matter were 
once again formally acknowledged, even though they were left un- 
defined. If the traditional role of the Secular Power in the appoint- 
ment of the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in the West was as 
substantial as this, the case for the exercise of a corresponding lay 
influence over the appointment of ordinary bishops and abbots 
might almost be taken as proven a fortiori, and it is not certain 
that the legitimacy of this influence, within its traditional limits, 
was disputed by Hildebrand even after the promulgation of the 
decree of 1075.7 

This uncertainty arises out of a second ambiguity which is of a 
verbal order and which ‘runs through the whole literature of the 
subject? ‘The word ‘Investiture’ is ambiguous in itself. It may 
be used in the general meaning of appointment, or in the technical 
meaning of the bestowal of the pastoral staff and ring. And an 
opponent of Lay Investiture may be opposing the practice in this 
narrow technical sense without necessarily at the same time seeking. 
to exclude the secular authorities from influencing appointments 
to clerical offices in the traditional ways. 

By the eleventh century the traditional case for the exercise of 
some degree of secular control over clerical appointments had been 
reinforced by a new consideration of a practical kind which likewise 
applied to the lower ranks as well as to the apex of the Western 
hierarchy and which introduced yet a third ambiguity into an 
already complicated problem. This third ambiguity ley in the 
matter of the clergy's functions. The ‘Caesaro-papistical’ thesis? 
manifestly gains in strength if the clergy over whom the secular 
power claims to exercise control become possessed, on their part, 
of secular as well as ecclesiastical emoluments and authority; and 
this had actually been happening all over Western Christendom 
during the three centuries ending in the reign of the Emperor 
Henry III. The donations of Pepin and Charlemagne to the Papacy 

1 For tbe evidence on this bead see Carlyle, op. cit., vl iv, pp. 69-72: 
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were merely the classical examples of a wide-spread transfer, into 
clerical hands, of the civil power’s regalia; and this oecumenical 
secular movement had been at no time so active as during the two 
centuries between the death of Charlemagne and the birth of 
Hildebrand. By the year 1075, when Hildebrand launched his 
‘campaign against the Lay Investiture of clerics, a very large part 
of the civil administration of Western Christendom was in the hands. 
of clerics who held it as of feudal right, so that the exemption of the 
clergy from Lay Investiture in the ‘broader sense would now carry 
with it an abrogation of the Secular Power's authority over large 
tracts of its own proper field and a transformation of the Church 
into a civil as well as an ecclesiastical imperium in imperio. To 
demand this—if Hildebrand did unequivocally demand so much— 
was to declare war; and, if we ask ourselves what can have led so 
great a man as Hildebrand to take so grave a step, the most con- 
Yincing answer will be that his judgement was clouded on this 
critical occasion by the intoxicating consciousness of his previous 
triumphs.? ‘All things are possible to him that believeth’s is a 
dangerous text for a human being to act upon, even when the 
man is a Gregory VII. 

"The gravity of Hildebrand's action in 1075 is revealed. 
dimensions of the catastrophe which was its sequel. On this issue 
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of Investiture Hildebrand staked the whole of the moral prestige 
which he had won for the Papacy in thirty years; and his hold upon 
the consciences of the Plebs Christiana in Henry IV's Transalpine 
dominions was strong enough, in conjunction with the strength 
of Saxon arms, to bring the Emperor to Canossa. Yet, although 
Canossa may have dealt the Imperial dignity a blow from which 
it perhaps never quite recovered,! the sequel to that moral triumph 
was not an end, but a resumption, of the struggle which Hildebrand 
bad let loose two years before. The end was not brought even by 
Paschal II’s fundamental but abortive settlement with Henry IV's 
son and namesake in 1111, nor again by Calixtus IT's successful but 
superficial settlement with the same Emperor in 1122: for, although 
the question of Investiture was officially disposed of by the Con- 
cordat of Worms, those fifty years of conflict had produced a rift 
between the Papacy and the Empire which might perhaps be pre- 
cariously bridged but which was now too wide to be closed and too 
deep to be filled. When a Frederick I succeeded to the heritage of 
the Henrys and was armed, by Bolognese doctors of the disinterred 
Corpus uris, with a Justinianean conception of the Imperial pre- 
rogative to match the Hildebrandine conception of the Apostolic 
power, the unhealed wound in the Western body social broke open 
again, and the new Justinian’s battle with an ineffective Hadrian 
IV and an indomitable Alexander IIT reproduced the battle that 
had been fought by his predecessor Henry V with a saintly Paschal 
and a masterful Calixtus. The fire which Hildebrand had kindled 
in 1075 was still burning fiercely a hundred years later. 

The second act in the tragedy opens with a respite which coin- 
cided in time with the pontificate of Pope Innocent ITI (fungebatur 
AD. 1198-1216). 

This precious breathing-space had not been secured by the 
labours of the young man who ascended the Papal throne in 1198 
at the age of thirty-seven. In so far as it was due to statesmanship, 
the credit belonged to Innocent’s predecessors Alexander III and 
Lucius III, the respective Papal negotiators of the Peace of Venice 
(1177) and the Peace of Constance (1183), Statesmanship, how- 
ever, had done less for Innocent than the Chance which had 
drowned Barbarossa in Calycadnus in 1190 and had then carried 
off his formidable son and successor Henry VI only seven years 
later, in the very year before Innocent's own accession. ‘These two 
premature deaths in rapid sequence left the House of Hohenstaufen 
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without a competent grown man to defend its interests; and the 
double accident might seem providentially designed to nullify the 
effects of the Hannibal-stroke by which Henry VI in r194 had 
reaped the fruits of a political marriage which his father had 
arranged, and had offset the loss of Lombardy by the acquisi- 
tion of Sicily. In 1198 the two crowns— Sicilian and Imperial— 
which Henry VI had succeeded in uniting were once again on 
different heads; and although both the wearers were still Hohen- 
staufen they were in no position to act together against the Holy 
See because they were both of them politically paralysed: the King 
of Sicily, Henry's son Frederick II, by his tender age, and the 
Emperor, Henry's brother Philip, by the rivalry of a 
belonging to the rival German house of Welf. With Germany torn 
in two by civil war, and with the child-king of Sicily under 
Innocent's own guardianship, the young Pope had his hands free 
to play the part of President of the Christian Republic as Hilde- 
brand had conceived it; and Innocent III did duly become the 
Solomon or Suleyman the Magnificent or Hartin-ar-Rashid of the 
Hildebrandine Papacy." 

This was a brilliant role, and it was impressively sustained by a 
noble figure; but, if there is any substance in the analogies by 
which we have just described it, Innocent's pontificate was not so 
triumphant in reality as it appeared to be on the surface. The 
three secular potentates with whom we have compared this prince 
of the Roman Church were all of them spoilt children of Fortune 
who had entered into other men’s labours— Solomon into David's, 
‘Suleyman into Selim's, and Harün into As-Saffah’s—and all of 
them, again, were lordly spendthrifts who ran through their own 
inheritance and left a reckoning to be paid by their successors. 
‘This nthe company to which Innocent ITT belongs ‘As a man of 

action—and it is as this that he stands or falls—he is unques- 
tionably noble; yet this nobility is tarnished by a touch of 8ps 
and baulked by a grain of obtuseness. 

‘The fallibility of Innocent’s judgement is revealed in his hand- 
ling of the weapon of the crusade; in his dealings with the Empire. 
and the Hohenstaufen; and in his attitude towards the greatest 
man of his generation, Saint Francis.* 

His first act after his accession was to preach a crusade for the 
rescue of the remnants of the Frankish principalities in Syria from 
the clutches of the Ayyubid Power; and this enterprise went 
grievously awry. Though the outposts of Western Christendom 
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in the Holy Land were now in desperate strats, the rescue-party 
which set out, at Innocent’s call, upon the Fourth Crusade were 
successfully diverted, by deft turns of a Venetian financial screw, 
to the irrelevant and nefarious work of fighting their fellow- 
Christians—first as mercenaries and then as adventurers on their 
own account. While the sack of Zara was being followed by the 
first and the second sack of Constantinople and the partition of the 
East Roman Empire among the buccaneers, the Pope was first 
cajoled and then deceived and eventually confronted with a fait 
accompli by the ruffians who had gone upon the war-path on his 
authority. In this painful pass Innocent's idealism was displayed 
in his distress at a scandalous betrayal of the honour of Western 
Christendom, his largeness of mind in his concern for the fate of 
a Christian community who in his eyes were schismatics, and his 
fineness of conscience in his insistence that the conquered Greeks 
were not to be coerced into union with the Roman Church. But 
these evidences of a noble spirit increase our wonder at seeing him, 
only four years after the lesson of 1204, deliberately launching 
another assault of Christians upon Christians, and this time not 
even on the alien soil of Orthodox Christendom, but in Languedoc, 
at the heart of his own Western Christian Commonwealth. Did 
the Pope who had deplored the horrors of the sack of Constanti- 
nople by French crusaders imagine that his Frenchmen would 
behave less brutally, or show themselves less mercenary or less 
rapacious, if they were let loose upon one of the richest provinces 
of the Western Respublica Christiana, when this time, instead of 
being put upon their defence for the crime of having played truant, 
the je Pope's own 
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the Muslims of the Iberian Peninsula a crusade which he himself. 
had directed against the Christians of Languedoc? Innocent ap- 
to have been not only just as unhappy and just as helpless 
yut also just as much surprised when his crusaders ran amok the 
second time as he had been on the first occasion; and it is this sur- 
prise that astonishes an observer to whom it can only seem a matter 
of course that the repetition of an act should be followed by a 
recurrence of the previous consequences. 

"This vein of ineptitude which comes out in Innocent’s handling 
of his crusades is also apparent when he is dealing with the affairs 
of the Empire and the House of Hohenstaufen. Finding, at his 
accession, the Imperial Crown in dispute between a Hohenstaufen 
candidate and a Welf, he threw all the influence of the Holy See 
into the anti-Hohenstaufen scale without being able to prevent 
Philip of Swabia from holding his own against Otto of Brunswick 
for ten years. The Pope's action defeated its own aim by alienating 
a number of Otto's partisans in G whose desire to secure 
the triumph of their own candidate for the Crown was overborne 
by their unwillingness to see the traditional prerogative of the 
Transalpine Electors usurped by the Roman Curia," In the end 
it was not Innocent's moral authority but an assassin’s crime that 
removed Philip from the German arena; and even then, when 
Chance had intervened in Innocent's favour once more, he made 
nothing of her gift. The Welf candidate whom Innocent had been 
supporting for a decade immediately disappointed his Papal bene- 
factor's long-cherished expectations. As soon as his rival's death 
set him free to descend upon Italy and receive the Imperial Crown 
from the Pope’s willing hands, he showed himself as aggressive as 
any of his Hohenstaufen or Salian predecessors in asserting his 
Imperial pretensions. The two allies fell out; and Innocent's only 
reward for the pains which he had taken to raise the Welf emperor 
up was the trouble of having to cast him down again. In address- 
ing himself to this thankless task, Innocent made the traditional 
‘series of moves in the traditional order. First he excommunicated 
Otto; then he declared him deposed; as a third step he launched 
against him a rival claimant to the Imperial Crown; and when he 
came, at last, to this Papal ultima ratio for bringing a recalcitrant 
emperor to book, he could think of no more original plan than to 
enlist a Hohenstaufen to overthrow the Welf whom he had pre- 
viously brought into power in order to overthrow a Hohenstaufen. 
In thus supporting a Hohenstaufen candidature to the Imperial 
Crown, Innocent not only reversed what had been his own policy 
and the policy of his predecessors for more than seventy years 

1 See Cariple, op. cit, vol. v, pp. 307-14- 
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past; he actually selected for his candidate, among the members of 
the Hohenstaufen House, a boy who already wore the Sicilian 
Crown, and who would therefore be in a position to execute his 
father Henry's design of taking the Roman See between two fires 
if Innocent’s assistance enabled him to win the Imperial Crown as 
well. Innocent’s estimate of Frederick IT's character and intentions 
seems to have been as wide of the mark as his estimate of Otto's 
had been a few years before. No doubt Frederick was anxious 
to take his revenge upon Otto for having overrun the Sicilian 
dominions on the Italian mainland, but Innocent had no evidence 
that the boy was cither grateful to Innocent himself for having 
intervened on his behalf, or well-disposed to the Papacy as an 
institution. At the interview between the fifty-two-years-old Pope 
and the eighteen-years-old king in A.D. 1212 Innocent was com- 
pletely taken in by Frederick's precocious plausibility. 

"One of the first acts of Frederick was to renew to the Pope in person 
the homage he had already paid to his deputy for the Kingdom of Sicily. 
Innocent, charmed with the youth's courage and docility, espoused his 
cause with vigour, By letter he called upon the communes of North 
Ttaly and the people of Germany to cast in their lot with Frederick; he 

‘money into the youth's purse, procured for him a Genoese fleet 
to conduct him to their city, and sent a cardinal-legate with him to win 
for him greater obedience’ 

‘Thanks to Innocent's support Frederick was crowned King of 
the Romans at Mainz before the year was out, and Otto's star duly 
sank as Frederick’s rose towards its zenith. Yet, when Innocent 


the Empire . . . to the possible detriment of the Apostolic See and 
of our own heirs’.3 The declaration, when it came, was specious, 
like most of Frederick’s acts; but from Innocent's point of view it 
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came too late; for by 1216 Frederick, though he had still to be 
crowned Emperor in Rome, was already in the saddle in Germany 


alone. i 

had momentarily held it in the years 1194-7; and thus Innocent 
left the great institution which had been placed in his keeping in 
so prosperous a political condition eighteen years before, at the 
mercy of a son of Henry VI and a grandson of Frederick Bar- 
barossa. 


‘This lack of intuition in divining character, which Innocent 
showed when he lent his support to an Otto against a Philip and 
to a Frederick against an Otto, is more flagrantly apparent in hi 
attitude towards Saint Francis. This shepherd of souls who was 
unduly soft and credulous in accepting at their face value the 
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from the humility of a Gregory the Great, who had 

taken the title of Serous Servorum Dei when his colleague John the 

Faster at Constantinople bad proclaimed himself * nical? 

Patriarch. In the year of Innocent's death John's 'Oecumenical" 

successor was a refugee at Nicaea from a Patriarchal See that was 

under the heel of Innocent’s truant crusaders. The omen was un- 

favourable to the successors of the first Roman ‘Vicar of Christ’. 

“Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you”! is Innocents 
epitaph. 

Innocent's failure of judgement can be measured best, like 
Hildebrand's, by marking its sequel; for the breathing-space which 
had opened with Innocent's accession did not outlast his death. It 
was followed by a battle between the Papacy and the Emperor 
Frederick II which surpassed in fury the battles of earlier Popes 
with the first Hohenstaufen Frederick and with the last two Fran- 
conian Henrys. Up to a certain point history repeated itself. In 
the first round of the struggle the gentle role of a Paschal II or a 
Hadrian IV was played by the unwarlike and undecided Pope 
Honorius III, while in the next round the harder and more 
worldly Pope Gregory IX played the militant role of a Calixtus II 
or an Alexander III, This time, however, it took more than one 
militant pontificate to wear down the strength of the Papacy's 
Imperial antagonist; and the worldly-wise Ugolino de’ Conti, who 
had patronized as well as appreciated Saint Francis, and who ex- 
‘communicated Frederick in 1227 in the mood of a realist who 
means to stand no nonsense, died fourteen years later re infecta. 
It needed Sinibaldo Fieschi's two-handed sword to shear through 
the Saracenic armour that had turned the edge of an Ugolino's 
razor-blade; and that terrible weapon in those implacable hands 
made havoc of everything in its path as it swung to and fro across 
the face of Europe in pursuit of its elusive prey. 

"In those days wickedness prevailed; the people of God were without 
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; the glory of the clergy departed; and the 
Seat flowed the Chores and these took 
the Cross [against Frederick], while others followed Frederick the ci- 
devant Emperor, and these insulted the Divine Religion... Mercy and 
‘Truth and Justice were no longer to be found on 
Germany had not seen such a war since Charlemagne’s attrition 
of the Saxons, and Italy not since the extermination of the Ostro- 
goths by Belisarius and Narses. In Italy, in this fifth decade of 
the thirteenth century, 
‘Men could neither plough nor sow nor reap nor cultivate the vine nor 
ther the vintage nor live on the farms—especially in the territories of 
Farms, Reggio, „ and Cremona, Close to the cities themselves, 
however, men tilled the ground under the guard of the city militia, who 
vere divided into quarters corresponding to the city gates, Armed 
soldiers guarded the labourers all day, and the country people carried on. 
their agricultural work under these conditions. This was necessary on 
account of the highwaymen, thieves and robbers who had multiplied 
exceedingly and who kidnapped people and carried them off to dun- 
Econs to be ransomed for money. They also lifted the cattle, and ate or 
Sold them, If their prisoners did not raise a ransom, they hanged them by 
the feet or the hands and pulled out their teeth and put paddocks and 
toads (buffones sive ruspos) in their mouths to hurry them up in producing 
the ransom money; and these tortures were more bitter and abominable 
to them than any form of death. The brigands were more cruel than 
demons; and in those times one human being was about as glad to meet 
another human being on the road as he would have been to meet the 
Devil himself; for everyone was living in perpetual suspicion of every- 
one else—suspecting his neighbour of intending to kidnap him and 
throw him into a dungeon, in order that “the ransom of a man's life" 
might be "his riches" (Proverbs xiii. 8). So the land was reduced to a 
desert, empty of both husbandman and wayfarer. For in the days of 
Frederick—and especial is deposition imperial office, 
and after Parma had rebelled agi Ti and ha ite hef heet 
highways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked through by 
And evils mul eH 


{uidge v. 6. ltiplied on the Earth. Wild birds and wild 
Animals multiplied quite beyond measure- pheasants, partridges and 
quails, hares, roebuck and fallow-deer, buffaloes, wild-boars and raven- 
ing wolves. “These wild beasts no longer found creatures lambe or 
sheep—to eat, as they had been used to finding them, on the farms, be- 


cause the farms had been burnt to ashes. And so the wolves used to 
gather in packs round the moat (?) of a city (circa foveas alicuius civitatis) 
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and howl aloud under the extreme torment of their hunger. And they 
‘sed to creep into the cities by night and devour people women and 
children among them—who were sleeping under porches or in waggons. 
Sometimes they even burrowed through the house walls and strangled 
the babies in their cradles. No one who had not seen them—as I saw 
them—could believe the horrors which were committed at that time, not 
only by men, but by beasts of various kinds.'* 

"This was the darkness that descended upon Western Christen- 
dom after the brief noon-day of Innocent III's pontificate. And 
it was not for nothing that Sinibaldo Fieschi chose Lotario de” 
Conti’s pontifical name when his own turn came to ascend the 
Papal throne. Notwithstanding the sharpness of the contrast be- 
tween the characters of the Roman nobleman and the Genoese, 

tificate of the fourth Innocent followed that of the third as 
inevitably as night follows day. 

‘The third and culminating act of the tragedy opens on the 13th 
December, 1250, which is the date of Frederick II's sudden and. 
premature death. Would Pope Innocent IV a 
sent opportunity of restoring peace to Western C dom, or 
would he pursue his vendetta against Frederick's house to the 
bitter end? Peace was not only demanded by the misery and 
devastation which this latter-day Hannibalic War had spread; it 
was cried out for by the conscience of the Plebs Christiana, which 
found its spokesman in Saint Louis. The King of France was as 
unwilling to place his sword at Innocent's service for the destruc- 
tion of Frederick as he was to make common cause with the Em- 
peror against the Pope. His single-minded aim was to bring toan 
end this impious civil war in the bosom of Western Christendom. 
in order to release and unite her forces for a fresh crusade. Saint 
Louis made vain attempts at mediation in 1245, and again in 1246, 
and his anxiety was well warranted; for in the latter year Innocent 
actually forbade the preaching of the crusade d'outre mer within 
the boundaries of the Holy Roman Empire, and ordered that cer- 
tain moneys which had been raised in the Empire for the conduct 
of the war against the Muslims should be diverted to the coffers of 
the Pope’s own puppet Gegenkaiser, William of Holland. The 
Frisian crusaders who had already enlisted under Louis’s banner 
were allowed, and perhaps encouraged, to commute their vows 
and acquire their merit by fighting, instead, for William against 
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Frederick. "The utmost concession that Innocent would make to 
Louis's protests was that the crusade d'outre mer should be preached 
in five Lotharingian dioceses on the fringe of the Empire along the 
French order.” In In 1248, when Louis en route for his Mediter- 
ranean port of embarkation had his last interview with Innocent 
at Lyon and sought to mediate between Pope and Emperor—once 
more in vain—the royal sant is reported to have tld the Papal 
sinner that the sin would be on his head if the Egyptian expedition 
failed; and by the date of Frederick's death this curse was in 
operation; for, eight months before Frederick died in Apulia, 
Louis had been taken prisoner in the Delta? Now that Frederick 
was dead, would Innocent lift the curse by making peace with 
Frederick's children? Innocent's answer was in the negative; and 
this negative answer—which assuredly* was no mere error of judge- 
ment but was a moral aberration as well—spelt the suicide of the 
Hildebrandine Papacy. 

The death of his arch-enemy did not move Innocent from the 
stand which he had taken three years before, when he had declared 
his determination never to make peace so long as either Frederick 
himself or any of his sons remained king or emperor.’ In this declara- 
tion Frederick’s brood was deliberately included in a ban which 
had been confined, in an earlier Papal anathema,é to Frederick's 

person; and Innocent did not now abate one jot or tittle of 
the war-aims to which he had committed himself, His rejoinder 
to the news of Frederick's death was to command the notables 
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the age of 26, commended his infant son Conradin to the protec- 
tion of the Holy See, the Pope rejected the bequest and announced 
his intention, pending the child's coming of age, to take over the 

ernment of the kingdom himself. This was the policy which 
inocent bequeathed t his successor and i duly ended in the 
extinction of Frederick’s line through Manfred's death in battle in 
1265 and Conradin’s on the scaffold in 1268. 

Their executioner was Charles of Anjou—a most unsaintly 
brother of Saint Louis—yet it is significant that even this hard and 
covetous secular prince should have hesitated for nearly eleven 
years before he accepted in 1264, at the hands of Pope Urban IV, 
an offer of the Kingdom of Sicily that had been made to him by 
Pope Innocent IV as early as 1253. To what considerations in 
Charles’ mind was this extraordinary hesitation due? It was not 
that he was unambitious, for the passion of his life was to acquire 
a kingdom as great as that which his brother had inherited; and 
when once he was launched upon his Sicilian enterprise his lustful 
vision overshot the Straits of Otranto, as well as the Straits of 
Messina, and embraced the Empire of Romania. Nor was it that 
Charles doubted the Pope’s ability to ‘deliver the goods’; for the 
Kingdom of Sicily was a fief of the Holy Sce which was at 
the overlord's disposal if the tenure could be shown to have fallen. 
vacant or forfeit; and in 1246 Innocent had actually enabled Charles 
to acquire the County of Provence, though this Imperial fief had 
not been Innocent’s to bestow. The consideration which moved 
Charles’ counsellors to oppose his acceptance of Innocent’s offer 
in 1253, and led Charles himself to leave the question in abeyance 
for ten years after that, was the consciousness that this Papal invita- 
tion to do a terrier's work and exterminate Frederick’s brood in 
the hole where they had gone to earth was an invitation to commit 
an enormity which would cry aloud for vengeance. When Charles 
eventually succumbed to the temptation which was dangled before 
his eyes by Innocent and his successors, the enormity was indeed 
committed and the vengeance duly followed. Manfred and Con- 
radin were avenged upon Charles in the Sicilian Vespers, which 
paralysed Charles’ power and blighted his ambitions three years 
before his death. ‘They were avenged upon the Papacy when 


ged 
Innocent IV’s thirteenth successor, Boniface VIII, picked his 
quarrel with the second successor of Saint Louis, Philip the Fair. 
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“Woe to that man by whom the offence comethl The Papacy's 
Angevin agent escaped with the loss of half his ill-gotten kingdom; 
the Papacy itself was punished with the loss of the whole of its 
Hildebrandine heritage; and it was condemned, in addition, to 
‘execute this sentence with its own hands. 

If an Athenian tragic poet of the fifth century 2.c. could have 
been given the story of the Hildebrandine Papacy as the theme for 
a trilogy, he would probably have impersonated pos in Gregory 
VII and ps in Innocent IV, and in that case he would certainly 
have cast Boniface VIII for the role of drm; for in the pontificate 
of Boniface the Papacy, now distraught by the blood-guiltiness. 
‘which Innocent had fastened upon het, etude over the edge of a 
precipice with eyes that were open yet unseeing. 

The note of ifpss which Innocent III had struck when he pro- 
claimed himself ‘the Vicar of Christ,’ and Innocent IV when he 
included Frederick’s children in the remorseless vow which he had 
taken against Frederick himself, was sounded for the third time by 
Boniface VIII when he seized the occasion of the turn of the cen- 
tury to inaugurate the institution of the Papal Jubilee. It was the 
enthusiasm of the response to his call and the multitude of the pil- 
grims who flocked to Rome in the Holy Year 1300 from all quarters. 
of Western Christendom that fostered in the Pope's imagination 
his fatally delusive belief in his own terrestrial omnipotence. ‘The 
fervour was genuine, and the heads could be counted; but this 
pilgrimage to the Apostle’s shrine was an act of homage to the idea 
of the Papacy as Hildebrand had impressed it upon Western minds, 
and not to the reality as it had been shaped by the coarser hands 
of Hildebrand’s successors, Boniface saw the pilgrims but not 
their neighbours who had stayed at home; he heard the acclama- 
tions around him, and these agreeable voices drowned, in his ears, 
the murmurs of a provincial clergy who were still being called upon. 
to pay the Papal war-taxes a generation after the Papal Punic Wars. 
had been brought to their dreadful termination. He did not under- 
stand that neither the clergy nor the Plebs Christiana would be 
villing to risk life and fortune in order to support a Papal against 
a secular tyranny; he assumed that they would rise at his call as 
they had risen at Hildebrand’s. In this delusion he provoked the 
King of France into drawing his sword, and then ran strai 
upon the extended sword-point, in confidence that any sea 
weapon must crumple under the drum-fire of his own ecclesiastical 


* The sequel to this suicidal act was the outrage at Anagni and 
‘the Babylonish Captivity” at Avignon and the Great Schism which 
? Matt xvi. 7. 
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rent Western Christendom in two; and each of these calamities 
might have been foreseen and feared and averted by Boniface him- 
self if his vision and judgement and action had not been con- 
founded by the dry that was incarnate in him, 

A coup de force against the Pope’s own person was the first 
counter-attack that any Pope had to expect from a secular prince 
upon whom he had declared war. Had Boniface forgotten in 1303 
how Paschal II had been kidnapped by Henry V in rrr, and 
Hildebrand himself by Cencio on Christmas Day 1075? If a 
Henry IV could find a Cencio to do his dirty work, why should 
not a Philip the Fair find a Sciarra Colonna? 

Again, the attraction of the Papacy into the orbit of the French 
Crown did not begin in 1305 when the Gascon Bertrand de Goth 
was elected, by grace of King Philip, to be Pope Clement V, and 
obediently came to be crowned at Lyon and lodged at Avignon on 
his secular master’s threshold. Long before that, Pope after Pope 
had sought asylum in France from the moment when the struggle 
beeneen the Papacy and the Empire began. Urban II had come 
to Auvergne to preach the First Crusade; Paschal II had been safe 
from outrage when he was negotiating with Henry V at Chálons- 
sur-Marne; Gelasius II had died out of Henry's reach at Cluny; 
Calixtus II had fought the same Emperor from a French base of 
operations until his ascendancy over his adversary was sufficiently 
well established to enable him to set foot in Rome; Innocent II 
had fled to France before the face of the Jewish antipope Pietro 
Pierleone; Alexander III had withdrawn into a French citadel 
when Frederick I, at the zenith of his power, had made Italy too 
hot for him; and Innocent IV had followed Alexander's tactics at 
the height of his own struggle with Frederick II. Even when the 
destruction of the Hohenstaufen and the Great Interregnum in 
the Empire had relieved the Papacy from all danger of being 
attacked by an emperor in Italy, Pope Gregory X looked beyond 
the north-western bounds of the Italian Peninsula and fixed his 
choice upon the French-speaking city of Lyon, on the last stage of 
the road leading out of the Holy Roman Empire into the French 
Kingdom, as the trysting-place for a council which was to deal 
with three matters of such capital importance for the whole of 
Western Christendom as the reconstruction of the Empire and the 
reconciliation of the Greeks! and the resumption of the Crusades. 
Could not Boniface feel it in his bones that the pull of France had 
become the greatest danger by which the Holy See was threatened 
now that the threat from Germany had been removed? And could 
not he understand that the surest way of making this pull irresis- 

* See IV. C (iii) (e) 2 (B), Annex II, p. 616, below. 
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tible was to challenge the King of France, who now held the Papacy 
in the hollow of his hand, to a trial of strength? 

As for the Great Schism, it had been already foreshadowed b 
the time of Boniface's pontificate in the series of interregna whi 
had been interrupting the Hildebrandine succession for some fifty 
years past. A twenty-seven months’ interregnum had preceded 
the election of Boniface's own immediate predecessor Celestine V 
in 1294; there had been a thirty-three months’ interregnum before, 
the election of Gregory X in 1271; and a nineteen months’ inter- 
regnum before the election of Innocent IV in 1243. The inability 
of the cardinals to agree ‘spon a succesor to Gregory IX at the 
supreme crisis of the struggle between the Papacy and Frederick II, 
when Hannibal was thundering at the gates, was proof in itself that 

electoral machinery which had been installed on Hildebrand's 
tive in 1059 was badly out of gear. The Hildebrandine pro- 
vision for regular and orderly and peaceable elections to an office 
which was apt to fall vacant at short intervals was one of the 
essential foundation-stones of the whole Hildebrandine edifice, 
just as, conversely, the turbulence and corruption of the Papal 
elections during the preceding century and a half had been one of 
the principal causes of the Papacy’s abasement in that unhappy 
period. If the Hildebrandine conclave which had then exorcized 
the Marozian pandemonium of violence and intrigue were now to 
beget interregna, the last state of the Papacy might be worse than. 
the first. A corrupt election or a contested election might be less 
disastrous than a failure to make any election at all. The evil was 
borne in upon Pope Gregory X by the antecedents of his own 
election; and three years later, in 1274, the Council of Lyon, sit- 
ting under his presidency, passed, in the teeth of the College of 
Cardinals, the constitution Ubi periculum for expediting Papal elec- 
tions in the future. This constitution, however, was promptly 
abtogated by Pope John XXI in 1276; a fresh interregnum between 
the death of Nicholas IV and the election of Celestine V was the 
; and Boniface VIII, who had been a member of the 
conclave that stuck in the mud on that unseemly occasion, knew 
well enough that the eventual choice of the shy Abruzzese hermit 
had not been an inspiration of the Holy Spirit, or even a sop to 
public opinion, but had been a counsel of despair, This despair had 
een justified in the event by the ‘Great Refusal’ which had opened 
the way for Benedetto Caetani himself to mount the Papal throne. 
No living man had had better opportunities than his of apprehend. 
ing the seriousness of the heart-disease which was the Pap 
legacy from the terrible overstrain of its struggle with Frederick I. 
? See p. $5, footnote a, above. 
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A heart which was subject to such protracted stoppages as these 
might fail altogether if the patient were exposed to another great 
exertion or great shock. That Boniface, of all men, knowing what 
he knew, should have challenged the King of France when the 
Papacy was in this parlous state would be inexplicable in a man 
who was altogether in his right senses. 

The fourth and last actin the Hildebrandine tragedy opens after 
the turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with the advent 
of the Conciliar Movement. 

The scandal of the Great Schism! moved the children of the 
Papacy—a provincial clergy whom a Hildebrand had once rescued 
from the heavy hand of the secular power, and universities whom 
an Alexander III had nursed through their infancy—to come to 
the rescue of the most venerable institution in Western Christen- 
dom. Their misgivings at the rancour and rapacity of an Innocent 
IV and their resentment at their own sufferings from the growing 
fiscal and administrative tyranny of the Curia were now reinforced 
by two further considerations: a concern for the life of the West- 
em body social, which might sustain a fatal injury through the 
self-destruction of its most vital organ; and a compunction to- 
wards an institution whose Hildebrandine virtues were once again 
remembéred, side by side with its Innocentian vices, now that 
Hildebrand's work was in mortal danger of being utterly undone. 
Accordingly a Holy See which had commanded devotion in the 
days of a Hildebrand and an Alexander III, and had then bred dis- 
illusionment in the days of an Innocent IV and a Boniface VIII, 
came to inspire a different emotion again when the house divided 
against itself was on the verge of collapse. This new attitude, of 
which the Conciliar Movement was the outcome, combined a filial 
piety with a moral reprobation, The reformers were anxious to 
save the Papacy from suicide, but their anxiety was for the sake 
of the Christian Republic as well as for the sake of the Papacy 
itself. They were determined to reconstruct the falling house, but 
not on the former plan. Whatever Hildebrand’s original design 
may have been, his building, as it had grown under his successors’ 
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hands, had become top-heavy. ‘The ancient primacy of the Roman 
See among the thousand bishoprics of Western Christendom had 
towered up into a modern ceritralized autocracy; the Papel aegis 
that had been stretched over the devoted heads of the Plebs Chris 

tiana had turned into a cope of lead. This increasing top-heaviness 
was the fault in the pontifical architecture which was bringing the 
building down in ruin. It would be folly to re-erect the house on 


its posi- 
fer of salvation 
most be ft comes a the imeem hour when tis altady ioo 
late to restore the status quo ante. In this act the former relations 
between the Roman See and the provinces of the Western Eccle- 
siastical Commonwealth were inverted. It was the provinces, now, 
that were taking the initiative and coming to the rescue; and a 
rescuer has an intrinsic right to exercise a certain control over the 
conduct of the party that is receiving his aid, while, conversely, he 
who has to accept the help of others because he has failed to help 
himself has an intrinsic duty to yield to his helpers’ guidance. 
"The condition to which the Papacy was asked to assent as the 
price end guarantee-—of its rehabilitation was the introduction of 
a parliamentary clement into the constitution of the Western body 
field 


brandine Papacy deliberately revived the Conciliar system in the 
West in the twelfth century in order to fortify itself against the 
Empire, and how in the following centuries the Kings of England 
and France—perhaps herein taking a leaf out of their Papal adver- 
sary’s book—took care to fortify themselves with parliamentary 
support when they summoned up their courage to resist the Papal 
pretensions. In the fifteenth century the Papacy was asked to 
carry one stage farther in the ecclesiastical field the development 
of an institution which had been re-introduced into that field by 
Pope Calixtus II and had since been adopted in the field of 
Teal secular afin by King Edward T of England and King 

IV of France. Would the Papacy be willing to atone for its 
past and assure its future by bowing, in this matter, to the will of 
Western Christendom? Once again a Pope had to take a decision 
which was momentous for the fate of the Western World as well 
as for that of the Roman See; and, once again, the answer was in 

? See p. sqa, above. 
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the negative. The Papacy rejected the parliamentary principle and 
opted for an unrestricted sovereignty in a restricted field as the 
alternative to accepting a limited constitutional authority over a 
Joyal and undivided Christian Commonwealth. 

The decision was taken at the Council of Constance (sedebat 
A. 1414-18) in the crucial year 1417. After the Council had per- 
formed its negative task of ridding the Western Church of the 
three unworthy pretenders who had been contending for the title 
to the Papal office, two further tasks lay before it: the reform of 
the government of the Christian Commonwealth in both principle 
and practice; and the election of a worthy incumbent for its 

ighest magistracy. In what order were these tasks to be taken? 
ie Conciliar Party desired that the Council should first decide 
upon the reforms and then elect a Pope who would be bound in 
advance to govern in accordance with the new constitution; the 
Curial Party desired that the Pope should be elected first, in order 
that the proposed reforms might be worked out under Papal 
auspices. In this dispute over procedure the question of substance 
was at stake; and the Conciliar Party accepted defeat when the 
Emperor Sigismund agreed on their behalf that the new Pope 
should be elected first. When once this crucial point had been 
conceded, it was in vain that Sigismund stipulated for the post- 
ponement of the new Pope’s coronation until after the reforms 
had been promulgated; in vain that the Council hastened to pass 
the decree Frequens,t which provided for the Council's own re- 
assembly at stated regular intervals; and in vain that, when the 
conclave was formed, the twenty-three cardinals were reinforced 
by thirty non-Curial electors representing the five nations into 
which the Council was articulated. The first act of Cardinal 
Oddone Colonna, after his election to be Pope Martin V,? was to 
confirm the rules of the Papal Chancery which had been issued by 
Pope John XXIII; and this was an ominous act; for John was the 
most disreputable of Martin's three rival predecessors, and his 
rules embodied abuses which the Council had marked down for 
reform, as well as non-contentious standing orders which had to 
be legally in force if the wheels of Papal administration were to be 
kept running. Thereafter Pope Martin made proposals for reform 
on his own part; but he evaded the crucial point of defining the 
causes for which a Pope might be admonished or deposed; the 
statutes which were passed under his auspices! covered only 2 few 
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of the questions which the Council had placed on the agenda; and 
the rest were left over for the Pope to deal with in separate con- 
cordats which he was to negotiate with the several nations of the 
Western Commonwealth. By the time when the Council ad- 
journed and the Pope left Constance for Rome, the course of the 
next chapter of Western history had been determined; for the out- 
come of the Council of Constance was confirmed by the heavier 
defeat which the Conciliar Movement sustained at the subse- 
quent Council of Basel (sedebat A.D. 1431-49) in the pontificate of 
Éugenius IV. 

"The same year and almost the same day were marked by the deposi- 
tion of Eugenius at Basel and, at Florence, by his reunion of the Greeks 
and Latins. In the former synod (which he styled, indeed, an assembly 
of demons) the Pope was branded with the guilt of simony, perjury, 
‘tyranny, heresy and schism and declared to be incorrigible in his vices, 
unworthy of any title, and incapable of holding any ecclesiastical office. 
In the latter he was revered as the true and holy Vicar of Christ, who, 
after a separation of six hundred years, had reconciled the Catholics of 
the East and West in one fold and under one shepherd, The act of nion 
was subscribed by the Pope, the [East Roman] Emperor, and the prin- 
cipal members of both churches. ... A clamour was artfully propagated 
against the remnant of a schism in Switzerland and Savoy Which alone 
impeded the harmony of the Christian World. The vigour of opposition 
‘was succeeded by the lassitude of despair; the Council of Basel was 
silently dissolved; ... all ideas of reformation subsided; the Popes con- 
tinued to exercise and abuse their ecclesiastical despotism.'? 

This outcome of the rival councils of Basel and Florence might 
seem to have reinstated the Papacy in the triumphant position 
which it had occupied at the close of the Council of Lyon in the 
pontificate of Gregory X, and to have wiped out all the humilia- 
tions through which this extraordinary institution had passed during 
the intervening chapter of its history which had begun at Anagni 
with the outrage upon Boniface VIII and had closed at Constance 
with the election of Martin V. 1n reality that chapter could not be 

from the pontifical records as though it were an acci- 
dental misfortune without any causal relation to its historical ante- 
cedents and therefore without any practical significance.? Actually, 
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as we have seen, the fall of a.D. 1303 had followed hard upon the 
heels of the triumph of A.D. 1274 because the triumph had masked 
a perilous state of exhaustion and weakness, and in masking it had 
blinded the Papacy to the urgent need in which it stood of minding 
its steps and mending its ways. To ignore the lesson of the 
humiliations of 1303-1417 in an hour when the Papacy was at last 
triumphant once again was to court a fresh disaster; and this was 
the mistake which was made by the Curia in the critical years 
between the election of Pope Martin V in 1417 and the dissolution 
of the Council of Basel in 1449. Popes Martin V (fungebatur A.D. 
1417-31) and Eugenius IV (fungebatur A.D. 1431-47) were not 
indeed hostile to reform in principle; so far from that, the former, 
at any rate, did seriously atternpt.to carry out many of the measures 
which the Council of Constance had demanded.! But these Papal 
efforts at reform were stultified by the fatal weakness of their not 
being the Papacy’s paramount aim or interest. During these critical 
pontifcates the Pope’s overriding concern was to assert his own 
pretension to exercise an autocratic authority; and in this frame of 
mind he was less inclined to welcome the Conciliar Movement as 
a potent reinforcement to the cause of reform than he was to turn 
against that cause for fear that its promotion by the Conciliar 
method might produce, as a by-product, a limitation of the Papal 
prerogative. This Papal impulse to subordinate the reform of the 
Church to the aggrandisement of the Papacy was perhaps respon- 
sible, more than any other factor, for that misunderstanding be- 
tween the Papacy and the Conciliar Movement which came to an 
open breach in the quarrel between Pope Eugenius IV and the 
Council of Basel. And in the intoxication of its victory over the 
Conciliar Movement in this naked trial of strength the Papacy 
abandoned itself once more to the lust for power? which had been 
its besetting sin since the days of Hildebrand. With one hand it 
clung to the despotic ecclesiastical power over the provinces of the 
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Western. Church which it had been unexpectedly successful in 


Basel in 1449 the Papacy was in even worse case than it had been 

in when the ey ny opened in 1414.3 The Pc 

had defeated the Conciliar Movement to his own undoing. ‘Ge 

FERA pit anid Chea ie: H6 Mein Dto Tonio Which da 
le. 


After the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the power 
which the Papacy had refused to share constitutionally with a par- 
Jiament of the Christian Commonwealth was lawlessly snatched 
out of its hands by the parochial secular princes, who might have 
been kept within bo ‘ecumenical authority of a P. 

IB Cousal” but who now found an easy prey in s Pope who 
alienated and disillusioned the Plebs Christiana by ‘recklessly 
setting his own will to power against the people's yearning for 
for and relief. ‘The Papacy bad rebuffed the Conciliar Move- 
ment as Rehoboam once rebuffed the congregation of Israel, and 
the same consequences followed. 

‘The answered the le roughly, and . . . spake to them . . 
= jeher oad fn Neary sad Pull ead to your 
yoke; soy Sher Abo chastised yon wil wipe; bat I wil chastise wot 
when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not 
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in David? Neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse. To 
tents, O Israel. Now see to thine own house, David", So Is: 
parted unto their tents"! — 
and in every tont they found some Henry Tudor who was 
rating for Bis opportunity & play aboan par. Te was by 
licence of the disillusionment of a popular feeling which had tried 
and failed to rally round the Papacy in the Conciliar Movement 

inces could venture with impunity, a century 
later, to Hse up aptinst the Papacy and despoil i> 

‘The losses of power that were inflicted on the Papacy in the 
sixteenth century were st g. 

As an Italian territorial sovereign the Pope now saw himself 
dwarfed, as hopelessly as his peers the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and the Signoria of Venice, by the rising Transalpine and Trans- 
marine Powers. It was in vain that he had welded i Ei gee 
Viterbo onto Rome, and Umbria and the Marches ont the Agro 
Bee ae Hes a e Nene “A Papal prin 

i i "Tyrthene Bea to the 


iru 
s stago, and exposing itself to such humiliating 


territotial sovereignty did not save Pope Innocent XI from being 
bullied by Louis XIV or Pope Pius VII from being dragged at the 
chariot-wheels of Napoleon. 


While the Pope suffered this fate as an Italian secular prince, he 
suffered still more grievous misfortunes as the oecumenical sove- 
reign of the Western Church. In this latter capacity he saw the 
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whole of his power reft away from him in the states that turned 
Protestant, and four-fifths of itin those that professedly remained 
Catholic — for their Catholic Majesties were not less rapacious than 
their Protestant Majesties in robbing the Papacy of its powers for 
their own benefit; the only difference in their policy was that they 
left the Papacy in possession of that fraction of its powers which, 
in the countries that turned Protestant, was abandoned by the 
prince to his subjects as a prison-yard exercise-ground for the 
individual conscience. 

“These sixteenth-century blows were the nemesis of the Papacy's 
fifteenth-century relapse into ifs; but they were also the stimulus 
of a sixteenth-century revival In this extremity the Catholic 
Church was snatched from the jaws of destruction by the very 

it help? of a band of saints who utterly eclipsed the respectable 

‘t prosaic fathers of Constance and Basel, and whose like had not 
been seen in Western Christendom since Saint Louis had died in 
1270 on the last crusade and Saint Thomas in 1274 on his way 
to the Council of Lyon. Saint Ignatius Loyola (vivebat A.D. 1495- 
1556) captured the intellectual prowess of Italy, which had minis- 
tered to a Papal pride of life when a Giovanni de’ Medici was 

igning as Pope Leo X,* and bent it to the service of reform by 

ing it with a Janissarian discipline.’ Saint Teresa (oivebat A.D. 
1515-82) and Saint John of the Cross (civebat A.D. 1542-91) 
restored the lapsed austerities of the Carmelite Order and found 
their way through this door into a new world of mystical illumina- 
tion. Saint Philip Neri (vivebat A.D. 1515-95) set a new standard 
of loving-kindness towards the poor and the sick, and a new 
standard of devotion for the ministry of secular priests. Saint 


(vivebat 1506-52) was among the heathen in the Indies. These 
super-human men and women worked a work in our Western 
World which is still operative to-day and which has perhaps not 
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yet begun to bear its richest fruits. In their own age, however, (if 
it is not sheer nonsense for historians to pin down saints within 
temporal bounds), the dead weight of the Papal tradition brought 
the sixteenth-century saints’ impetuous advance to a premature 
halt. They liberated the Papacy from the pride of life, but its 
lust for power proved too strong for them; and so the sixteenth- 
century rally failed, after all, to save the day. In the seventeenth 
century the Roman Church relapsed into a spiritual which 
awoke into a counter-revolutionary activity—both political and 
intellectual—when it was stirred by the impact of an eighteenth- 
century Philosophy and a nineteenth-century Physical Science; 
and by the three hundredth anniversary of Saint Ignatius’s death 
a Papacy which had once been the heart of the Western body 
social seemed to have become an atrophied member, in which the 
blood no longer coursed and the life no longer throbbed. The 
pontificate of Pius IX (fungebatur A.D. 1846-78), who saw the 
territorial sovereignty of the Papacy extinguished when the armed 
forces of the Kingdom of Italy entered Rome in 1870, marked as 
abysmal a fall in the fortunes of the Holy See as the pontificate of 
Clement VII (fungebatur A.D. 1523-34), who saw Rome sacked in 
1527 by the Protestant mercenaries of the Emperor Charles V, or 
the pontificate of John XXIII (fungebatur A.D. 1410-15), who was 
brought to book at Constance. 

As we read this tale of rout and rally and relapse which brought 
so great an institution so low in the course of some six hundred 
years, we shall be struck by a series of signal failures to learn from. 
‘experience. Hildebrand himself, who had obtained his opportunity 
because the Emperor Henry III had overplayed a strong hand in 
1046, made precisely Henry III's mistake when, thirty years later, 
he overplayed his own strong hand in dealing with Henry IV. 
Innocent IIT, as we have seen, was not deterred by the deplorable 
‘outcome of the Fourth Crusade from launching his crusade against 
the Albigenses with equally deplorable consequences; and the 
exposure of his credulity towards Otto Welf did not put him on 
his guard against Frederick II. Innocent IV did not perceive that 
the Holy See would be as much at the mercy of a King of Sicily 
ho was brother to the King of France as it had been at the mercy 
ofa King of Sicily who was himself the King of Germany—though 
the essential danger lay in being taken between two fires, without 
its making any substantial difference whether the Transalpine fire 
was German or French. Boniface VIII did not apprehend that 
if an insistence upon legal pretensions insufficiently supported by 
material power had been fatal to the Emperor Frederick I in his 
dealings with the Lombard communes, it would be equally fatal to 
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did not make it any the more expert in dealing, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, with the new forces of Democracy and 
Physical Science which bad been generated by a fresh eruption of. 
the Western social volcano. 

As we contemplate this record of flood-lit truths unheeded and 
golden opportunities untaken, we cease to wonder at the un- 
paral series of calamities by which the Hildebrandine Papacy 

been afflicted in the long agony of its decline and fall: ‘the 
Babylonish Captivity,’ the Great Schism, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, the Italian . Are these the final fruits of the 
tree which Hildebrand planted? If so, the nemesis of creativity 
surpasses itself when it takes the form of the intoxication of 


js change ; Je sign € 
ward spiritual débâcle; and, in both, this mortal sin is visited with 
a condign punishment. In the Hellenic drama the devastation 
which sin and the punishment deal does not.: short at 
the affliction of the victims and the abasement of the villain of the 
piece; its course until it brings about the breakdown of the 
‘whole civilization in whose life the actors are playing their parts. 
In our Western drama, in which we ourselves are actors as well 
as spectators, are the sin and punishment of the Hildebrandine 
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Papacy destined to bring the history of Western Christendom to 
the same tragic ending? 

As we gaze round our spiritually devastated world in our genera- 
tion, we can take the measure of the evil which has been brought 
upon us by the Hildebrandine failure now that its consequences 
have had nearly seven centuries to work themselves out since 
Innocent IV fought his Hannibalic War. And in the light of this 
latter-day knowledge we can see that the Hildebrandine Papacy's 

itest crime against our Western Society has been, not its ex- 
termination of the Hohenstaufen or its assassination of the Con- 
ciliar Movement, but its felony against itself. In committing those 
crimes the Papacy did its best to commit suicide; and in dealing 
itself this prostrating blow it has left the house vacant for the entry 
of seven—and seventy times seven—other spirits who are all more 
wicked than the supplanted householder.” In the four hundred 
years that have now been added to the tale of Western history 
fine the outbreak of the Reformation the sins of Jeroboam 
have far surpassed the sins of the degenerate scion of David's 
house who gave the usurper his chance to seize nine-tenths of the 
Kingdom. 


“And Jeroboam said in his heart: "Now shall the kingdom return to 
the house of David. If this people go up to do sacrifice inthe house ofthe 
the heart of this people turn again unto 
lord, even unto Rehoboam King of Judah; and they shall kill me 
and go again to Rehoboam king of Judah.” Whereupon the king took 
much for you to go up to Jerusalem; behold thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the Land of 
and the other put he in Dan. And this thing became a sin. . . '* 


The golden calves which our latter-day Jeroboams have set up 
in our Western World are called ‘totalitarian states’; and these are 
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of Hildebrand and the God of Francis. To-day these false pro- 

phets of an odious idolatry? sit in Hildebrand’s seat. But their 
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mandate is not inexhaustible, and, by the same token, our own. 
denm is not sealed; m 
ie cup of these usurpers' iniquities has run over in a generation 
which has seen the Papacy drink jai own cup Mi i to the 
dregs. On the 2oth September, 1870, the wl iny com- 
Great Year by coming round, full circle, to the pre-Hilde~ 
randine situation of the 2oth December, 1046. In the long flood of 
adversity the ifpis that was the Holy Sce's undoing has perhaps 
at last been washed away, and already history has begun to repeat 
itself. When the blow which was dealt to the Roman Church by 
a militant Italian nationalism in 1870 was immediately followed in 
a militantly nationalist Germany by the launching of the Kultur- 
kampf, it almost seemed as though the last hour had struck for the 
Catholic Faith; yet that bloodless war of attrition on German soil 
ended in the first victory which the Church had gained for three 
hundred years—and this in a conflict with Bismarck, the most 
redoubtable Jeroboam of the age. Nor was the Catholic Church 
defeated in the struggle with state-worship in France which broke 
out in 1904. So far from that, it was becoming apparent in the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century that in France the future 
lay, not with the anti-religious ideas in the Ideology of 1789, but 
with the spiritual influence of the lives of a nineteenth-century 
band of saints whom the challenge of the French Revolution had 
called into action in France and Piedmont, as the sixteenth-cen- 
tury saints had been called into action in Spain and Italy and 
Savoy by the challenge of the Reformation. In Saint Jean-Baptiste 
Vianney, the curé d'Ars (civebat A.D. 1786-1857), there was an 
epiphany of sainthood in the life of a parish priest; in Don Gio- 
vanni Bosco (vivebat A.D. 1815-88) there was an epiphany in the 
life of a ‘social worker’; in Saint Bernadette Soubirous of Lourdes 
. 1844-79) there was an epiphany in the life of a child 
of the Proletariat; in Saint Thérèse Martin, ‘the Little Flower’ 
(vivebat A.D. 1873-97), there was an epiphany in the life of a child 
of the isie. This outburst of sainthood in the continental 
strongholds of a nineteenth-century secularism was the movement 
between parochial 
vith te boom af cach parochial 
T of ple morti a social 
nih fat price 
fo Dad as the labes of 
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from the depths which was reflected on the surface of life in the 
successful resistance of the Church, as an institution, to the 
assaults of the German state post 1871 and of the French state 
post 1904. In the year 1938 it looked as though the victor in those 

preliminary skirmishes were now going into action ina pitched battle 
in which the whole strength of either side might be engaged; and 
in this conflict, if it was indeed at hand, the fate of Western 
Christendom would once more be in the balance. 

At this hour of decision it is meet and right that all men and 
women in the Western World who ‘have been baptized into Christ” 
as ‘heirs according to the promise? —and, with us, all the Gentiles 
who have become ‘partakers of” the ‘promise’ and ‘fellow heirs of 
the same body’? through the adoption of our Western way of life 
—should call upon the Vicar of Christ to vindicate the tremendous. 
title which Pope Innocent III has bequeathed to subsequent suc- 
cessors of Saint Peter. Did not Peter's Master say to Peter him- 
self that ‘unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required, and to whom men have committed much, of him they 
will ask the more’ ?? To the Apostle at Rome our forefathers com- 
mitted the destiny of Western Christendom, which was the whole 
of their treasure; and when ‘that servant, which knew his Lord’s 
will, ‘prepared not himself, neither did according to his 
was beaten, in just retribution, ‘with many stripes" those blows 
fell with equal weight upon the bodies of ‘the menservants and 
maidens's whose souls had been entrusted to the keeping of the 
Servus Servorum Dei. 

Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 

Seditione, dolis, scelere atque libidine et ira. 

Tliacos intra muros peccatur et extra 
"The punishment for the pi of the servant who has said in his 
heart ‘My lord delayeth his coming’? has been visited upon us; 
and itis for him who has brought us to this pass to deliver us from 
it, whosoever we may be: Catholics or Protestants; Christians or 
men of other faiths; believers or unbelievers; bond or free. 

"They were scattered because there is no shepherd, and they became 
meat to all the beasts of the feld when they were scattered.” 

David has no defence against Eliab’s taunt. Yet who but this very 
David, who has once deserted his flock, has the strength and hardi- 
hood to beard and smite and slay the lion and the bear and to 
deliver the lamb out of his mouth?'? Will our truant David once 
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more take the field, to gather what Rehoboam has scattered and 
unite what Jeroboam has divided? And if, at a zero hour when all 
is sin and shame a second Hildebrand does come to the fight and 
rescue, will our deliverer this time be fore-armed, by the wis- 
ans dari bos peris against that fatal intoxication of 
SENT vni je nisi e ga na T eee, TITE 
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"WHICH ARE THE TRUE CATASTROPHES: THE BREAK- 
DOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS OR THEIR BIRTHS? 


In the passages of Plato that we have quoted in the chapter to which 
this Annex attaches, there is a noteworthy discrepancy between the 
= Timaevs on the one hand and the Politicus on the 
other. 

"The passage from the Politicus with the from 
the Lam and the Timaeus in the assumption that the fortunes of 
Mankind are bound up with the vicissitudes of Physical Nature 
and that these two co-ordinated series of physical and human 
events move in a cyclic alternation of prosperity and adversity. It 
differs from them, however, in its philosophy of human history. 
According to the Laws and the Timaeus, the prosperous phases of 
human history are those which, in this Study, we have called the 

growth-phases of civilizations, and it is these growths of civiliza- 
tions (which are conceived as desirable) that are disastrously cut 
rt by the periodic cataclysms. According to the Politicus, on 
the other hand, the prosperous phases of human history correspond 
to what, in this Study, we have called the static Yin-state of primi- 
tive societies\—idealized into an én! Kpdvov fios. 
"When God was shepherd, there was no state and no ownership of 


women and children. . .. All the historical conditions of life were absent, 
while on the other hand they enjoyed fruits in abundance from trees and 


spontaneously by the Earth ii 
ee clothes or bedding, the climate having been tempered 


Cosmos 
rudder; and the sinister change in human fortunes which was 
involved in this cosmic catastrophe was not the change from the 
growth of a civilization to its breakdown but was the antecedent 
transition to the genesis of a civilization from the static condition 
of a primitive society in its Yin-state. In other words, the recurrent 
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calamity that overtakes Mankind is not the breakdown of civiliza- 
tions but their outbreak. 

Consistently with this philosophy of history the births and 
growths of civilizations are explained in the Politicusas the response 
of Mankind to the challenge ‘of the abandonment of the Cosmos 
by God. 

“When Mankind had been deprived of the care of the Spirit who had 
been our shepherd, the majority of wild beasts that were fierce by nature 
turned savage, while Man himself became weak and defenceless. In 

he was harried by the wild beasts, and in this first phase he 
was destitute of all equipment and resources, since his spontaneous food- 
supply had failed before he had been taught, by the stress of necessity, 
to provide for himself. For all these reasons Man found himself in the 
direst straits, and this is the origin of those legendary Gifts of the Gods 
with which we have been presented, together with the instruction and 
training necessary for the use of them—fire from Prometheus, the arts 
and crafts from Hephaestus and his consort, and seeds and plants from 
other benefactors, Every stone in the foundations of human life has 
been hewn from this quarry. The watch (aforementioned) which had 
been kept over Man by the Gods had now suddenly failed, and Man was 
forced to live by his own efforts and to keep watch over himself, exactly 
ike the Cosmos as a whole, with which we are ever partakers in its 
imitation and following of God through all the alternating phases of our 
own life and growth." 

According to the philosophy of the Politicus this heroic achieve- 
ment of Human Civilization, in response to the challenge of Man’s 
desertion by God, is—and can be—nothing but a forlorn hope. 
"What God abandoned, these defended’; but the human defences 
are doomed to fall, because the Cosmos ‘always performs its 
functions best during the phase least far removed from its release’, 
while, ‘as time goes on, the . . . original disharmony begins to gain 
the upper hand, until in the final phase it breaks outopenly'? Ulti- 
mately Mankind is saved, not by Man's own efforts, but by a fresh 
intervention of God—an intervention which is as abrupt and as 
arbitrary as His original withdrawal. And God saves Man by wind- 
ing the painful attempt at Civilization up and bringing Human 
Society back to the blissful primitive level. 

On this showing, the attempt at Civilization is not the quest of 
an attainable and desirable goal, but is at best a creditable pis aller. 
On the other hand in the Laws (in the immediate sequel to the 
passage quoted on p. 24, above) and in the Timaeus (in the 
passage above-quoted on pp. 24-5) the births and growths of 

1 Plato: Pelt, 274 9-0, 
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civilizations, though they are described in much the same terms, 
are placed in a radically different setting. Instead of being re- 
presented as responses to the challenges of cosmic catastrophes, 
they are represented as following these catastrophes only after vast 
intervals of time, when the survivors of the catastrophes begin at 
Jast to recover from their prostration and stupefaction. Instead of 
being represented as a pis aller and a forlorn hope, these eventual 
new stirrings of life are assumed to be both admirable and promis- 
ing endeavours. And instead of being cut short, when they have 
reached the brink of a disaster, by a beneficent intervention of God 
which makes all things new by making all things primitive again, 
these promising endeavours are cut short, when they are on the 
verge of achievement, by a cruel cataclysm which sweeps away the 
cumulative results of social progress and brings Man down again 
to a primitive level which is led, in these di: as a state 
of Nature which is riot a state of Grace but a state of Savagery. The 
difference between the two philosophies may be summed up by 
saying that the human disaster which the cosmic catastrophe entails 
is the destruction of civilizations according to the Laws and the 
Timaeus, and the perpetration of civilizations according to the 
Politicus. The attempt at Civilization, which is the one philo- 
sophy's good, is the other philosophy's evil. 

Tt will be seen that the philosophy of the Politicus is identical 
(apart from the cyclic element) with that of the Syriac myth of the 
Fall of Man as this is presented in the Book of Genesis, where the 
state of Nature in the Garden of Eden is regarded asastate of Grace, 
while Man's response to the challenge of expulsion from the 
Garden—the response in which he builds up a civilization in the 
sweat of his brow—is regarded as the working out of a perpetual 
sentence of penal servitude: a sentence imposed upon Man as the 
penalty for the sin of disobedience on account of which he has been 


Tt will also be seen that it is the Plato of the Politicus rather than 
the Plato of the Laws and the Timaeus whom Virgil follows in the 
Fourth Eclogue, when he represents the whole history of the Hel- 
lenic Civilization as a criminal aberration from which a long-tor- 
mented Humanity is now to be released at last through a return to 
an idealized state of Primitive Nature: 

Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 
irrita ‘solvent formidine terras . . . 
ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones . . . 
li im flavescet campus arista, 
incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva, 
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et durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella . . . 
cedet et ipse mari vector, nec nautica pinus. 
mutabit merces: omnis feret omnia tellus. 
non rastros patietur humus, non vinea falcem; 
robustus quoque iam tauris iuga solvet arator. 

So much for the contradiction in the minds of the philosophers 
and poets of the Hellenic breakdown and disintegration. But we, 
in our world and our generation, assuredly cannot be content 
simply to take note of this contradiction and to leave it unresolved; 
for it raises a problem which concerns us to-day as deeply as it 
once concerned a Plato and a Virgil. We shall return to this pro- 
blem at a later point 


? Virgil: Edogue IV, I. 19-14, 21-2, 28-30, 38-41. = In Part VII, below. 
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THE TRANSADRIATIC EXPEDITION OF THE EMPEROR 
CONSTANS II AND ITS ANTECEDENTS IN HELLENIC 
HISTORY 


As the memories of childhood reawaken in old age in the conscious- 
ness of a human being, so, in the life of a human society, there is 
sometimes a repetition, in the last chapter of its decline and fall, of 
some situation which has occurred in its history once already in an 
earlier chapter. With this clue to guides we may detect a parallel- 
ism between the Emperor Constans IT's expedition in the seventh 
decade of the seventh century of the Christian Era from the latter- 
day capital of a moribund Hellenic universal state to the remnant 
of its Transadriatic dominions and a previous series of | 
from the homelands of the Hellenic Society to its Transadriatic 
colonial annexes which were undertaken successively by Timoleon 
of Corinth in 344 265 and King Archidarne of Sparta in 342 and 
‘Alexander of Epirus in 333 and Prince Cleonymus of Sparta 


y 
set out to rescue the Province of Sicily, and the other relics of 
the Exarchates of Italy and Africa, from the doom with which they 
were threatened by the simultaneous aggression of the Arabs in 
Africa and the Lombards in Italy; the Corinthian and Spartan and 
Epirot knight-errants who led the Hellenic ‘crusaders’ of the fourth 
and third centuries B.c. came to defend the colonial Greek com- 
munities in Sicily and Magna Graecia a similar attack on 
two fronts: a Ca attack in Sicily and an Oscan attack in 
Italy which was delivered in successive Bruttian and Lucanian and 
Samnite and Roman waves.* On the earlier occasion the enter- 
prise failed irretrievably after five attempts; and we may suppose 
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that it would have failed ultimately likewise upon its repetition a 
thousand years later—even if Constans had lived out his life to its 
natural term and found successors to carry on his policy—since the 
factors which were the manifest causes of the failure in the fourth 
and third centuries B.c., when the experiment was tried out to the 
bitter end, were also in operation in the seventh century of the 
Christian Era, when the repetition of the experiment was cut short 
after a trial of no longer than six years’ duration. 

‘On the earlier occasion the enterprise failed for four distinct 
reasons. In the first place the Western Greeks were heavily out- 
matched by their assailants; in the second place their champions 
from the Greek homelands were unable to bring over with them 
large enough forces to redress the balance; in the third place the 
effectiveness of the reinforcements, such as they were, was dimi- 


and extent of territory. The Greek communities in Sicily were so 
far alive to the danger to which were exposed by this nume- 
rical weakness that, time and again, they submitted to the surrender 
of their parochial autonomy and ae de liberty for the sake of 

ing their resources.* Yet, althou distinguished them- 
Eaves y this rendiness—whigh wes rare virtue i the Hellen 
World—to pay the necessary price for the benefits of solidarity, the 
strength which the Sicilian Greeks found in their unity under the 
‘successive de is of the Deinomenidae and the Dionysii and 
Agathocles and Hiero was still not enough to save them in the end 
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from being trampled under foot when their island became the 
battleground of the Carthaginians and the Romans. In this final 
struggle for supremacy in the Western Mediterranean, in which 
the victor's prize was the privilege—and burden—of becoming the 
founder of a Hellenic universal state, the Sicilian Greeks were not 
in the running? On this showing we may conjecture that, even if 
Constans had lived on long enough in Sicily to repeat the perfor- 
‘mance of those ancient Sicilian Greek empire-builders, his building 
could not have withstood for long the shock of successive Arab and 
Berber and Lombard and Frankish assaults. In the seventh 
century of the Christian Era Syracuse had really no more chance of 
supplanting Constantinople as the last capital of the Hellenic uni- 
versal state than she had had of becoming its first capital, instead of 
Rome, in the third century ».c. From the beginning to the end of 
Hellenic history Sicily was never at any time capable of providing 
the basis for a Hellenic world power. 

In fine, we may conclude that if either Constans or his grand- 
father Heraclius had succeeded in carrying out their plan they 
would have erased, once for all, the last faint shadow of an Imperial 
Government at Constantinople, but this without succeeding in 
replacing it by any substantial or enduring Imperial Government 
at Carthage or Syracuse or Ravenna, 
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THE ABORTIVE RESISTANCE OF THE CHURCH TO 
THE REVIVAL OF ‘CAESARO-PAPISM’ IN ORTHODOX 
CHRISTENDOM 

Is the chapter to which this Annex attaches, we have noted that in 

Western Christendom the Church eventually asserted its supremacy 

over the Temporal Power, and that, in successfully enforcing this. 

pin in the second chapter of our Western history, the 
pacy performed a creative act which enabled our Western 

Civilization to proceed a stage farther in its growth.t In the same 

connexion we have seen that in Orthodox Christendom the Church 

succumbed to a pretension on the part of the Temporal Power to 
and exercise the ‘Caesaro-papal’ authority which had once 

Bech wielded in a Christian Roman Empire by a Constantine the 

Great and a Justinian, and that this defeat of the Orthodox Church 

Les: Past Ronan Gorerampnt w to bo i qi] in the history of 
society in which both these institutions lived and moved and 

had their being, as a social aberration which was demonstrably re- 

sponsible for this Orthodox Christian Society’s premature break- 
For an observer, in retrospect, of these accomplished facts 
it is a tempting exercise of his historical judgement to summon the 

Orthodoxandthe Western Church before his mental judgement-seat, 

hold a summary inquiry into their respective records in these two 

historic transactions, and render a comparative verdict eulogizing 
the Western Church in the measure of its de facto success and con- 
versely censuring the Orthodox Church in the measure of its de 
facto Such a verdict would be as injudicious as it is facile, 

‘and we must be vigilantly on our guard against being seduced into 

accepting it. 

To put ourselves on our guard we may remind ourselves of the 
simple fact that the generation of Hildebrand is éeparated by a 
Time-span of not much less than six hundred years from the 
generation of Odovacer, and that, throughout this long period 
which intervened between the de facto break-up of the Roman 
Empire in the West and the initiation of a deliberate endeavour to 
establish a Papal Respublica Christiana, the persistent policy of the 
Papacy was to replace itself under an Imperial tutelage from which 

liberated against its will by. jew! At first the 

Papacy had clung forlornly to the skirts of a still surviving Imperial 

Government at Constantinople, and then—when the rotten fringe 
Ho Nomen m Pp, 339 339 and 4os, above. 


3 See cap. cit., pp. 235-9, abore. 
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of the worn-out Byzantine scaramangium tore away in the Papal 
suppliant's desperately clutching hands—a Pope Stephen II (III) 
had gone in search of a substitute-protector beyond the Alps, and a 
Pope Leo III had invested this barbarian deus ex machina with a robe 
of office which was fondly expected to wear better because it was 
acounterfeit, woven of coarser stuff than the genuine Imperial silk. 
‘This chapter in the history of the Papacy is neither inspiring in 
itself nor prophetic of the magnificently creative chapter which 
actually followed. And our observation of this vein of unexpected- 
ness in the course of our Western ecclesiastical history should warn 
us, when we come to pass judgement on the Orthodox Church, 
against hastily jumping to the conclusion that, just because the 
‘Orthodox Church succumbed to the Temporal Power, it must have 
brought this fate upon itself by offering its neck poor-s; to 
the yoke, As a matter of fact we shall find, upon examination, that 
the Church which was defeated by a Leo Syrus and a Leo Sapiens 
fought as good a fight as the Church which was victorious over a 
Henry IV and a Frederick Barbarossa. 

"The Orthodox Church which was challenged to prove its mettle 
by a revival of ‘Caesaro-papism’ in the eighth century had in- 
herited from the Primitive Christian past as fine a tradition of 
resistance to the Imperial Power as any of which the West could 
boast. During the struggle of the Primitive Church with the Pagan 
Empire tha Christian martyrs in the Greek and Oriental provinces 
had been as numerous and as valiant as in the Latin;' and in the 
ensuing Post-Constantinian Age, when the Church had been almost 
lulled to sleep on the Empire's bosom? and had not yet experienced 
the rude awakening which was destined to overtake her upon the 
Empire’s imminent death and dissolution, the rather rare examples 
of clerics who went into opposition against the Christian Imperial 
Power include Greeks and Oriental as well as "Hesperians'. The 


Greek and Oriental martyrs were far 
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insistence of Ambrose that Theodosius the Great should do public 
penance for the sin of the Salonica Massacre was certainly a magni- 
ficent display of clerical courage which happened to be crowned with. 
success. Yet the Bishop of Milan’s successfully courageous act in 
calling Theodosius to account is not more worthy of admiration 
than the unsuccessful bravery of a justly famous Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in publicly protesting against the misdemeanours of 
TTheodotius’s sin and successor kronis Indoed, we may be in- 
clined to appraise John Chrysostom's defeat at a higher moral value 
than Ambrose’s victory when we bear in mind the difference in the 
temperaments, endowments, and antecedents of the two saints, 
Ambrose—the son of a Praetorian Prefect, and himself already 
launched upon a promising career in the Imperial service before 
the people of Milan commandeered him for their bishop by main 
a man of action of the same mettle as Theodosius him- 
self; John Chrysostom was a scholar who would have led the 
sheltered life of a professor of literature if the dedication of his 
eloquence to the cause of Religion had not moved his conscience to 
go into action in the field of public life and inspired him with the 
faith to endure the pains of defeat in what was for him a strange 
and formidable arena. We may also remind ourselves that Saint 
John’s see of Constantinople was not merely an Imperial capital 
but was essentially that and nothing else; for an interregnum of 
more than a hundred years’ length effectively insulated the tradi- 
tions of the New Rome founded by Constantine the Great in 
A.D. 330 from those of the ancient Greek city-state of Byzantium 
which had been devastated, and deprived of its statehood, by 
Septimius Severus in a.D. 196. On the other hand Saint Ambrose’s 
see of Milan was a ci-devant city-state which had preserved its 
sense of continuity with its own past in spite of being used as an 
Imperial capital temporarily and provisionally. It is clear that 
Saint Ambrose ices be fortified bag oie c: in his 
resistance to the Imperial Power, while Saint John, on the contrary, 
weakened y hs i 


would be . 

If we leap the interregnum which follows the break-up of the 
Roman Empire, and proceed to examine the respective records of 
the Orthodox and the Western Church in the critical period that 
begins with the launching of the Iconoclastic policy of the East 
Roman Emperor Leo Syrus, we shall find that every famous 
‘Western champion of the rights of the Church has his counterpart 
and peer in Christendom. 

Pope Gregory II and his successors in St. Peter's Chair were not 
more stalwart in their opposition to Leo's Iconoclastic decree of 
A.D. 726 than the Oecumenical Patriarch Germanus, who held out 
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under the Emperors nose until at the end of four years the 
Emperor could find no better means of countering this formidable. 
intransigence than the siti ratio of throwing the Patriarch out of. 
office. If the Papal opponents of Iconoclasm were able to indulge 
in the same intransigence without incurring the same fate, this was 
simply because the rehabilitated Government at Constantinople 
had made up its mind that it could not afford to take energetic 
action so far afield as Italy beyond the bounds of Calabria. In 

iting against the Papacy Leo therefore contented himself 
with the forcible withdrawal, from the Pope’s ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, of all the eastern part of his former ecclesiastical domain 
from Calabria and Sicily to Crete and Salonica inclusive;?and these 
territories were transferred to the jurisdiction of the successors of 
Germanus at Constantinople, whom the Emperor expected to find 
more amenable to his will now that they had Germanus's fate 
before their eyes as a warning example of the penalty of clerical 
opposition to the ‘Caesar-Pope’ in the Imperial capital. Neverthe- 
less, when Iconoclasm—repealed for a season by the Empress Irene 
(imperabat a.D. 780-90 and 797-802)—was reinstituted by the 
Syrian Leo's Armenian namesake Leo V (imperabat A.D. 813-20), 
the indomitable Iconodule Patriarch Germanus found a worthy 
successor in the reigning Patriarch Nicephorus, who opposed Icono- 
clasm no less stalwartly, held out no less intransigently, and had 
likewise to be put out of the way by an eventual recourse to the 
ultima ratio of deposition. Nor was Nicephorus the only famous 
cleric of his generation in Orthodox Christendom who had the 
courage to suffer for opposing the Emperor Leo V's religious 
policy. He had good companions in Theodore of Studium (oive- 
bat 4.0. 759-826} and in Theodor's uncle Abbot Plato. 

Thus the Oecumenical Patriarchate was at least as fearless as 
the Papacy in opposing an Iconoclast Imperial Government in act 
and deed, and this at a much greater material risk; and a fortiori the 
Orthodox Church outstripped the Western Church in fighting 
the same battle in the field of theological controversy, in which the 
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Latins were notoriously tiros and the Greeks past-masters. This 
war of ink and paper against Imperial Iconoclasm had, of course, 
to be conducted by a scholar in some tranquil retreat where he was 
beyond the reach of the East Roman Emperor’s arm; but the 
historic malleus iconoclastarum was not a Latin doctor wielding his 
pen under the aegis of an Iconodule King of the Franks, but a 
Greek controversialist, John Damascene, whose patron and pro- 
tector was a Muslim Umayyad Caliph o 

After the resistance of Popes Gregory II (fungebatur A.D. 715- 
31) and Gregory ILI (fungebatur acn. 731-41) tà the Iconoclasts 
policy of the Emperor Leo Syrus the next signal occasion on which 
a Pope set himself in opposition to an Emperor was when Pope 
Nicholas T (fimgebatur A-n, 858-67) refused to countenance the 
offence of King Lothaire II of Lorraine in repudiating his lawful 
wife in favour of another woman, and persisted in this refusal even 
when the Emperor Lewis II took up his kinsman’s cause and 
sought to coerce the Pope by making military demonstration 


in its prime, was to assert its authority against temporal princes. 
Pope Nicholas I’s bold motion to curb and castigate the licentious- 


matrimonial misdemeanours of princes—a series which was only 

Clement VIPs unlucky experience 
England some seven centuries later. 
This long-sustained Papal tour de force of ‘lion-taming’ was, of 
course, a magnificent performance; for the Pope was utterly out- 
matched in physical force by the temporal rulers whom he so 


their legs* The forcefulness—and artfulness—of these Papal 
tamers of princes is admirable; and the performance is perhaps the 
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supreme demonstration of the medieval Papacy’s moral and intel- 
lectual power. Yet we may observe that in exercising this moral 
over the princes of Western Christendom, as in oppos- 
ing the ritual and doctrinal innovations of the Iconoclast Emperors 
of Constantinople, the Papacy, while risking much, was not staking 
its very existence. The limitations of the risk involved were brought 
out in the final encounter in which one royal lion at last broke this 
Papal spell, and broke it for ever, by truculently refusing to obey, 
‘The militant contumacy of King Henry VIII cost the Papacy the 
allegiance of England, and this was certainly a serious blow; yet the 
wound thereby inflicted on the Holy See was patently very far from 
being a mortal one, for it was manifest, from first to last, that the 
Patriarchate of Western Christendom was not in danger of bleed- 
ing to death in consequence of the amputation of a couple of out- 
lying archbishoprics. 

We may now observe that the censorship of princely morals, 
which was exercised by the Papacy from Pope Nicholas I's time 
onwards in the tradition of Saint Ambrose, was likewise exercised. 
—vith equal fearlessness but, again, at a far greater risk—by the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate in the same age. 

For example, Pope Nicholas I himself was moved to support his 
contemporary the Patriarch Ignatius, who had been deposed in 
A.D. 858 for his public protests against the evil living of the Caesar 
Bardas—the virtual master of the East Roman Empire at the time. 
gnatius's stand against Bardas cannot be accounted less courageous 
or less admirable than Nicholas’ stand against Lothaire simply be- 
cause the East Roman Emperor Basil I managed to use Ignatius 
(without Ignatius’s intention or connivance) as a pawn in his 
political game, whereas Nicholas managed to get the better of the 
clumsy and impotent Western Emperor Lewis II. In view of the 
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political circumstances, Basil's restoration of Ignatius to his Patri- 
srchal chair in AD, 867 cannot, perhaps, be regarded as a moral 
victory for the Patriarch over the Imperial Power; indeed, the 
true situation was made cruelly apparent ten years later when, 
upon Ignatius's death in 877, Basil promptly appointed to succeed 
him his erstwhile supplanter, the pliant worldling Photius. Yet 
this rather ignominious sequel to Ignatius's bearding of Bardas did 
not deter a more famous and forceful Patriarch in the next genera- 
tion from discharging in his turn this formidable Patriarchal duty 
of calling the ruling personality in the East Roman Empire to 
account. 

‘When the Emperor Basil I’s son and successor, the Emperor 
Leo the Wise, set his heart in A.D. 905 upon marrying for the fourth 
time, and requested the reigning Occumenical Patriarch Nicolaus 
Mysticus? to give his blessing to this Imperial project, the Patri- 
arch refused to countenance an act which would be a flagrant 
breach of canon law—without allowing himself to be influenced 
by the fact that the"Emperor was his personal friend and that he 
held his office by the Emperor's appointment. The farthest that 
he would go was to baptize and recognize the son who had just 
been born to the Emperor, out of wedlock, by the lady with whom 
the Emperor now desired to ize his relations; and the 
Patriarch went thus far only on the understanding that the lady 
herself should be dismissed from the Imperial Court. When Leo 
accepted these terms and then broke them— three days after the 
Patriarch bad performed his stipulated part—by having the mar- 
riage ceremony celebrated for him by another hand and then 
crowning this fourth wife as his Augusta, Nicolaus became intran- 
sigent; and on Christmas Day 906, when nearly twelve months had 
passed, he gave publicity to his attitude by a gesture which was 
worthy of Saint Ambrose himself. On Christmas Day 906 the 
Patriarch closed the doors of Saint Sophia in the Emperor's face; 
and this time the contest was not ended by the Emperor's retort— 
which was, no doubt, a foregone conclusion—of arresting and 
deporting and deposing the intransigent holder of the Patriarchal 
office and appointing a more pliant personality to replace him. 
Nicolaus lived to be restored to the Patriarchate by Leo's brother 
and successor Alexander after Leo's death in 912,2 when Leo's un- 
lawful fourth wife was also duly compelled, after all, to retire from 
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the palace to a convent. Nicolaus then lived on to become, after 
Alexander's death, the President of a Regency Council which took 
over the government of the Empire on behalf of Leo's—and his 
fourth wis eon Constantine Porphyrogenitus; and he still re- 
tained his Patriarchate when he lost his political position in A.D. 

13, after a four months’ tenure, through the return of the young 

imperor's exiled mother to power. He remained in office long 
enough to see the guardianship of the boy-Emperor, and the master- 
ship of the Empire which this guardianship carried with it, wrested 
out of the hands of the Empress-Dowager in A.D. 919 by the 
Admiral Romanus Lecapenus;! and under this new régime the 
Patriarch had the satisfaction of formally registering his own com- 
plete official victory in the struggle upon which he had entered 
some fifteen years before. In A.D. 920 the Patriarch Nicolaus, then 
in undisputed occupation of his Patriarchal Chair, was able to bring 
to an end, on his own terms, the schism between his own supporters 
and those of his temporary supplanter the Anti-Patriarch Euthy- 
mius. In an ‘Act of Union’,? which received the signatures of both 
parties, fourth marriages were condemned categorically, though in 
general terms, 

Since the ultimate issue in the conflict between the Patriarch 
Nicolaus and the Emperor Leo the Wise had been not the 
question of fourth marriages but the general question of whether 
in Orthodox Christendom the Imperial office was subject to 
Patriarchal censorship, it might seem as though the signature of 
‘the Act of Union’ signified a victory of the Church over the State 
of the same stamp as Pope Nicholas l's victory over the Emperor 
Lewis IL Indeed, a disinterested observer, had he been called 
upon to estimate the relative prospects of the Oecumenical Patri- 
archate and the Papacy in that year 920, would almost certainly 
have prophesied that the Patriarchate would have both the greater 
and the nobler future In A.D. 920 the Papacy—bereaved of Im- 
perial protection through the deliberate abstention of the East 
Roman Government and the lamentable débacle of the Carolingians 
—was in the disgraceful plight of being used as a political tool by 

of parochial Roman adventurers. From 904 to 966 the 

Papacy was in the hands of the ‘family’ of Theophylact the Vesti- 
arius, as represented by the lovers and the sons and the grandsons 
of this gangster's wife and daughters. As late as 974 his grandson 
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Cencius was able to depose and murder a Pope and install a pre- 
tender; and when this Antipope had to evacuate Rome he took 
refage at Constantinople and was restored in 984 by an East Roman 
expeditionary force—to such good effect that in possession 
of St. Peter's Chair.t "Theater in 997, the anti-German faction 
in the Ducatus Romanus chose a Greek for their Antipope after 
they had driven out Otto IIT’s Pope Bruno. Nor was it only for 
material assistance that Rome in this age addressed herself to 
Orthodox Christendom. At the turn of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries such spiritual life as was to be found in Rome at the time 
Basilian monks who had been drawn to Rome from 
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was part of the nemesis to which the Orthodox Christian Society 
had exposed itself through having subordinated the Church to the 
State during the eighth and ninth centuries. Whatever the ex- 
planation may be, the historical fact is that the regency of the East 
Roman Empire was not now secured by the Oecumenical Patri- 
archate as a permanent constitutional prerogative, but was usurped 
from 919 onwards until 976 by a series of military adventurers, 
beginning with Romanus Lecapenus and his sons and ending with 
Nicephorus Phocas and John Tzimisces. This military regency 
was a vigorous but a violent régime; and it met the foreign peril 
that had brought it into power by a grandiose policy of conquest 
which was a new and, as it proved, a disastrous departure in East 
Roman statesmanship.? It was after the East Roman Empire's fifty- 
seven years of military dictatorship that the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization broke down; and the breakdown and the dictatorship 
are demonstrably related to one another in the relation of effect and 
cause. If, during those critical years in the middle of the tenth 
century, the unhealthily predominant role of the East Roman Im- 
perial Government in the life of Orthodox Christendom had been 
moderated by a touch of clericalism instead of being accentuated, 
as it actualy was, by a bout of militarism, it seems probable that the 
disaster might have been staved off, and possible that it might have 


been averted.? 
int, over the history of the 
ization during its prematurely interrupted 
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growth-phase, we can perceive both the extent and the limits of the 
State's ascendancy over the Church. 

In the course of the two centuries that elapsed between the 
accession of Leo Syrus and the beginning of the regency of 
Romanus Lecapenus the East Roman State did effectively reduce 
the hierarchy of the Orthodox Church in its dominions to the 
status of a public service which had to be as amenable as any other 
branch of the Imperial administration to the will of a Government 
which was an absolute autocracy. When a Germanus came into 
collision with a Leo Syrus, or a Nicephorus with a Leo Armenius, 
or an Ignatius with a Caesar Bardas, or a Nicolaus with a Leo 
Sapiens, it was always the Emperor, and never the Patriarch, whose 
will prevailed; and this ‘law’ of East Roman history was illustrated 
just as pointedly when Ignatius was reinstated by Basil I or Nicolaus 

y Basil's son Alexander. On the other hand the Imperial Crown 
discovered that it could only carry off this cherished assertion of its 
sovereign authority over the Oecumenical Patriarchate by consti- 
tuting itself the unimpeachable guardian and the zealous exponent 
of an Orthodoxy of which it could not at the same time constitute 
itself the judge. If the precious political precedent that had been 
set by Leo's drastic treatment of Germanus was to be harvested by 
Leo's successors on the Imperial Throne, then they must pay for 
this political advantage in religious coin by accepting Germanus’s 
views, instead of Leo's, on the subject of the proper place of icons 
in Christian worship; and, on the same principle, if the Admiral 
Romanus Lecapenus was to make quite certain that the regency of 
the Empire, which he had us for himself, should not revert 
to the Patriarch Nicolaus, then, again, he must pay in the same 

ligious coin for the same political commodity by accepting Nico-' 
laus's views on the subject of the unlawfulness of fourth marriages. 
From the Crown's standpoint the vital necessity, on every occasion 
of encounter, was to put the Patriarchate in its place: that is, to 
advertise the fact that the Emperor and not the Patriarch was the 
master. If this fundamental proposition of East Roman political 
theory was effectively demonstrated in consequence of an Em- 
peror's decision to purge Christian worship of icons or to contract 
2 fourth marriage, then, when once the demonstration had been 
made, the Crown could afford to abandon Iconoclasm and to admit 
that fourth marriages were unlawful—and, henceforth, woe betide 
the Patriarch who dared to preach or practise what the Emperor 
had now renounced! So long as he was acknowledged to be master 
the Emperor was willing to be Orthodox; and so long as he was 
allowed to assert his mastery by his own tests he was willing to 
leave the definition of Orthodoxy to his clerical servants, 
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If this is a correct account of the relations between Church and 
State in the Orthodox Christian Society during its growth-phase, 
it will not be found applicable to the ‘Time of Troubles’ which set 
in after the breakdown in the tenth century. In the course of this 
later and more calamitous age we shall notice a considerable shift 
in the Balance of Power between the two-leading institutions of the 
Orthodox Christian social system, and we shall observe that the 
change is in the Church's favour. The discomfiture of the State by 
the Church in this chapter of Orthodox Christian history is proved 
on the touchstone of the burning question of the age. 

As the Orthodox Christian oer dom dran it grew steadily 
weaker by comparison with its neighi coeval sister society 
of Western Christendom on the one side and the nascent Iranic 
successor of the moribund Syriac Society on other—and, as 

happened, there was a change of emphasis in the field of re- 
ligious controversy. ‘The icon question, which had long ago been 
settled by compromise; was now no longer a living issue; the 
question of ecclesiastical censorship over Imperial morals was in 
abeyance; the burning question now was that of the relation be- 
tween the Orthodox and the Western Church. ‘This question, of 
course, had its doctrinal aspect—the omission or insertion of the 
Filioque in the Creed—and its hierarchical aspect—the ecclesiastical 
independence of the Eastern Patriarchates or their subordination 


Government were ranged on opposite sides—but this time under 
new conditions and with a different result. 

This time it was not possible to arrive at a compromise on 
the previously accepted lines of tacitly separating the political and 
ecclesiastical aspects of the conflict from one another; for the poli- 
tical issue, now, was not simply the question whether the Church 
should admit the superior authority of the Imperial will on the 
unwritten and even unspoken understanding that the Constanti- 
nopolitan ‘Caesar-Pope’ should exercise che Papal functions of 
his ‘totalitarian’ authority in accordance with ecclesiastical rulings. 

1 See V. C (i) (d) 9 (B), vol. vi, p. 117, below. 
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The answer to the political question in the present controversy 
depended neither upon the Orthodox Church nor upon the East 
Roman Imperial Government, but upon an alien power: the other, 
and siow far stronger, Christendom in the West. "This alien power 
now had the fate of Orthodox Christendom in its hands; it had the 
choice of either saving Orthodox Christendom or destroying her; 
and it would not choose the political course that meant her salva- 
tion unless the hierarchical and doctrinal issues were first of all 
settled to its satisfaction. In these circumstances East Roman 
statesmanship was bound to exert itself to the utmost in order to 
satisfy the ‘Western Christians’ ecclesiastical demands; and there- 
fore, this time, it was not open to the East Roman Government to 
achieve its political aim by the time-honoured expedient of leaving 
the definition of Orthodoxy to the clerics. This time the ecclesi- 
astical question and the political question hung together indis- 
solubly; and the Emperor therefore had to insist d outrance upon a 
definition of Orthodoxy that would make his policy possible. He 
found, however, that the limits of his authority in the ecclesiastical 
sphere were unaltered and inelastic. In the definition of Orthodoxy 
the Church still had the last word; and now that the East Roman 
Imperial authority was perceptibly on the wane the Imperial states- 
manship could not induce the Church to relinquish a prerogative 
to which it had clung, in the teeth of the Imperial Government, 
Jhen the Empire had been at its zenith, On the questions of the 
Filiogue and the Papal supremacy, as on those of icons and fourth 
marriages, the Church had its way; and the East Roman Govern- 


vestige of the East Roman Empire and the forcible political uni- 
fication of a long-distracted Orthodox Christian World under the 


this connexion it is noteworthy that the attitude of the East 
Roman Government on the questions of the Papal supremacy and 
the Filioque was from first to last conciliatory towards the Papacy 
by comparison with the attitude of the hierarchy of the Orthodox 
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‘This difference became apparent during the first crisis in the 
relations between Orthodox and Western Christendom—a crisis 
which began with Pope Nicholas I’s championship of the ci-devant 
Oecumenical Patriarch Ignatius after his deposition in A.D. 858,1 
and which died away after the second deposition of Igeatii's 
supplanter Photius in A.D. 886. The crisis was a dangerous one 
because the original conflict over a question of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline was enlarged and envenomed, not only by the introduction 
a question of doctrine, but also by a competition for the ecclesi- 
astical allegiance of the whole interior of South Eastern Europe 
from the Adriatic to the Carpathians and from the head-waters of 
the Maritsa to those of the -! In this formidable transaction 
+ Tor the collision between the Patriarch Ignatius and the Caesar Bardus se pp- 
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the East Roman Government limited itself to two moderate aims 
and contented itself with achieving these and these only. The first 
aim was to make it unmistakably clear that the Emperor and not 
the Pope was the Oecumenical Patriarch's master; the second aim 
was to prevent the Pope from recovering his ancient ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over Illyricum, of which he had been deprived in 
A.D. 732 by the Emperor Leo Syrus.t "The aims of the Patriarch 
Photius were more ambitious and more aggressive. He wanted to 
discredit once for all the Papacy’s claim to ecclesiastical supremacy 
over the other Patriarchates, and in order to compass this aim he 
was ready to open a doctrinal as well as a disciplinary breach be- 
tween the Churches by convicting the Pope of heresy. The East 
Roman Government, however, was careful not to extend its sup- 
port of its servant the Oecumenical Patriarch any farther than the 
Imperial policy required. 

When Pope Nicholas I insisted upon the restoration of Illyricum, 
Calabria, and Sicily to his own jurisdiction, as a condition of 
recognizing the legitimacy of Photius's investiture, the Imperial 
Government gave Photius its support. But after Photius, in 867, 
had gone so far as to denounce the Pope publicly for his concur- 
rence in the Western heresy of adding the Filioque to the Nicene 
Creed, the newly enthroned Emperor Basil I deposed the over- 
militant Photius anid restored Ignatius (whose act of lése-majesté 
had not been committed against Basil personally, and whose spirit 
had been chastened in the meanwhile by some nine years of 
languishing in the wilderness). Thereupon the Emperor wrote to 
the Pope ‘to ask him to send legates to a council at which the past 
should be forgotten, the Roman precedence stated and supremacy 
hinted, and no one should mention the word Filioque At this 
Constantinopolitan Oecumenical Council of A.D. 869-70 Basil was, 
indeed, concerned with ther things-o wit, the two fundamental 
aims of the Imperial policy—and he took the Papal legates by sur- 
prise in displaying an efficiency in the pursuit of his own interests 
which contrasted strongly with his indifference to the interests of 
his Patriarch. The Emperor saw to it that the procedure for the 
ex-Patriarch’s trial should be arranged to the Emperor's own liking 
and not to the legates’ liking; and when a Bulgarian embassy 
applied to the Council for a judgement as to whether the ecclesi- 
astical allegiance of Bulgaria was owing to Rome or to Constan- 
the East Roman succes of the preceding year, It will be seen that the action taken by 
ff de aliman stat add aie of Sah san eR m 
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le, the Emperor saw to it, again, that the representatives of 
the four Eastern Patrarchates should all pronounce in favour of 
Constantinople over the Papal legates’ heads." 

When, after this, the Pay continued to make obstinate efforts 
to entice Bulgaria back to that ecclesiastical allegiance to the Roman 
See which she had acknowledged during the five years ending in 
870; Basil took the opportunity of Ignatius's death in 877 to re- 
appoint Photius to the Patriarchal Chair, with instructions, this 
time, to solicit the Pope’s approval for his appointment and to 
accept the condition, which the Pope proceeded to lay down, that. 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Bulgaria must be retroceded to 
the Papacy by the Patriarchate. This Photian volte face by Im- 
perial command induced the Pope to send legates to a new council 
which met at Constantinople in 879; and here the Papal legates 
were persuaded to concur in referring the question of Bulgaria's 
ecclesiastical allegiance to the decision of the Hast Roman Emperor, 
Presumably they were given to understand in advance that if the 
Emperor's title to make the award were recognized he would 
render the award in their Pontifical master’s favour. In any case 
the Emperor did actually decide in this sense; and the transaction 
is characteristic of the Imperial policy. What the Imperial 
Government really had at heart was to obtain a public acknow- 
ledgement that on the question of the ecclesiastical allegiance of 
Bulgaria the last word lay neither withthe Pasirehete mor yet with 
the Papacy but with the Imperial Government itself; and for the 
sake of securing this victory in principle the Imperial Government 
was not unwilling to make a provisional concession on a point of 
practice. 

As a matter of fact this award in the Papacy's favour cost the 
East Roman Empire nothing; for the Bulgarians (disillusioned by 
their short experience of Papal jurisdiction)? annulled the Imperial 
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award de facto by a policy of ‘masterly inactivity’; and no doubt the 
Emperor had informed himself that this would be the sequel before 
he entered into his understanding with the Papal legates. Thus 
the Emperor managed to deprive the Papacy of any plausible 
ground for convicting him of injustice, or even of unfriendliness, 
in his dealings with the Roman See, while at the same time he 
effectively secured that the whole of the interior of the Balkan 
Peninsula—both the ci-devant Diocese of Thrace and the ci-devant 
Prefecture of Illyricum—should be incorporated into the body 
social of Orthodox Christendom instead of gravitating towards the 
pa ali ete eee West- T" ai 

In pursuing this policy of gaining the gist of what he wan! 

without goading the Papacy into making à breach with him Basil 
was also careful not to push his cultural imperialism in South 
Eastern Europe farther afield than seemed strictly necessary for the 
East Roman Empire’s political security. So long as he could make 
sure of Bulgaria, which lay at his gates, he was content to let the 
distant Moravia go; and in this Moravian field the tactics of our 
modern Western imperialism— ‘first the missionary, then the con- 
sul, then the soldier'—were not pursued by the cautious ninth- 
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vivor Methodius in 885, the fledgeling Methodian Church was 
forcibly broken up, with the Papacy’s connivance, by German 
missionaries of the Latin rite, Ba appear agin suena 
from protesting against a high-banded act which implied the 
unqualified and definitive incorporation of the Moravian half of 
the South-East European no-man’s-land into the body social of 
Western Christendom. ‘The East Roman Government contented 
itself with rescuing the survivors of the Moravian clergy of the 
Slavonic rite and placing their services at the disposal of the Bul- 

ians,* who had revealed their intention to throw in their lot with 
lox Christendom by tactfully ignoring the Emperor's own 
award of the year 879.» 

y. Lis display of moderation and humanity was a master-stroke of 
Roman diplomacy; for it served three pi simultaneously. 

I we the Bulgarians a concrete proof of East Roman 
and good faiths it emphasized the advantages of alegisice toa 
Cr i which tolerated and encouraged the ecclesiastical use of the. 
local vernacular, by contrast with the irksomeness of the Western 
Church's oppressive imposition of an alien Latin; and in the third 
place it widened the gulf between a Bulgaria which took kindly to 
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occupied the Hungarian Alféld and thereby insulated the Cis- 
danubian remnant of an Orthodox Christian Bulgaria from the 
Transdanubian remnant of a Western Christian Moravia: No 
doubt the East Roman Government was relieved to see the prob- 
lems that had been raised in A.D. 862, by the establishment of 
contact between the two Christendoms overland, disposed of in 
A. 895 by the reintroduction of that wedge of insulating paganism 
been provided by the Avars before their annihilation in 

M D. 791.2 

"The East Roman Emperor Basil I showed equal tact in handling 
the delicate relations between the East Roman Government and 
the Papacy that were involved in the expansion of the East Roman 
Empire's political dominions in Southern Italy.3 In A.D. 732 Basil’s 
predecessor Leo Syrus had transferred from the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Papacy to that of the Oecumenical Patriarchate* the 
East Roman territory of Calabria, which in Leo's day was confined 
to the ‘toe’ of Italy (from the basin of the River Crati, inclusive, 
southwards) together with the enclave of Gallipoli in the ‘heel’ 
Between 876 and ors this modest overseas holding ofthe East 
Roman Empire on Continental Italian ground was expanded int 
an imposing dominion which included the whole of Southern Italy 
up to Gaeta on the one coast and the Gargano Peninsula on the 
other; and all the territory between the new frontier of 915 and the 
Seas toes the time of the East Roman conquest, 
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under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Papacy. It would have 
been logical for the Emperor Basil to extend the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of his Patriarch, at the expense of the Pope, pari passu with 
the extension of his own political sovereignty at the expense of the 
previous political masters of Southern Italy; but a step that would 
have been logical would also have been highly impolitic, and Basil 

was careful to refrain from taking it. It has been conjectured that. 
his son and successor Leo the Wise had a tacit understanding with 
the Roman See over the ecclesiastical allegiance of te South 
Italian bishoprics on the borderline. In any case the three dio- 
ceses of Taranto, Oria, and Brindisi remained under the Papal 
jurisdiction and continued to use Latin as their liturgical language; 
and the only new diocese of Greek language and Constantino- 
politan allegiance that was created in Southern Italy at this time 
was that of Santa Severina in old Calabrian territory which had 
been under East Roman rule all along. 

"This statesmanlike moderation of Basil and Leo remained the 
norm of East Roman ecclesiastical policy in Southern Italy. so akai 
as the East Roman dominion lasted—with a single exception, w! 
proves the rule, during the reign of the military dictator Nicephorus 
Phocas the younger (inperabat a. 969-9)-* Having quarrelled 
with the Western Emj T over the political possession of 
Southern Italy, the Ronan Emperor Nicephorus revenged 
himself on the Papacy—which had called Otto in and had taken 
shelter under his aegisi—by setting himself to detach from the 
Roman allegiance a number of bishoprics in the East Roman 
provinces of Laghovardhía and Vasilicata—a move to which the 
Papacy replied by strengthening its own ecclesiastical organization 

in the East Roman protectorates of Benevento and Salerno. This 
change in East Roman ecclesiastical policy may have been one of 
the causes of the revolt of the Empire’s Apulian Lombard subjects 
against the Imperial Government in A.D. 1009;7 but the strain im- 
posed upon the relations between that Government and the Papacy 
‘Was not so serious as to prevent these two Powers from taking con- 
certed military action in A.D. 1053 against the Norman adventurers 
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who were at that time threatening to sweep away the whole political 
2 


rivalry 
leading to an irremediable rupture. And this use of the monopoly 
of power which Leo Syrus had concentrated in the East Roman 
Government's hands was good as far as it went. The monopoly 
itself, however, was a social evil of such intrinsic maleficence that, 
as we have seen, it involved not only the East Roman Empire, 
but the entire Orthodox Christian body social, in a premature 
breakdown. And as soon as this breakdown produced one of its 
inevitable fruits, in a weakening of the East Roman Government's 
power, the Orthodox Church took its revenge upon an oppressi 
‘totalitarian’ political institution by casting off these galling politi- 
cal chains and trampling vindictively upon the tyrant who now lay 
te. This belated revolt of the Orthodox Church against the 


‘whole edifice of Orthodox Christian Society collapsed. 

This disastrous consequence of a rather abrupt change in the 
Balance of Power between the Orthodox Church and the East 
Roman State was demonstrated by the success of the Oecumenical 
Patriarch Michael Cerularius A.D. 1043-58)in deliberately 
producing a schism between the Churchand the Western 
Church in defiance of the unanimous wishes of the East Roman 
Government and the Papacy and at the very time of the military 
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friendly relations with the Papacy were therefore more than ever 
desirable from the East Roman Government's standpoint, Ceru- 
larius opened a bombardment of the Roman Church from those 
latterly silent theological batteries which had first been mounted 
by his Photius. On the occasion of Photius's attempt 
to play this dangerous game his mischievous activities had been 
pronipty nd severely qua quashed by the Emperors Basil T and Leo 
the Wise; and, when Cerularius assumed the Photian role, an 
attempt to repress the Patriarch in the traditional Imperial manner 
was duly made by Constantine IX Monomachus, the Emperor of 
the day; but, instead of accommodating himself to the Imperial 

c his pliant predecessor, Cerularius proved recalcitrant 
pressure did, indeed, so far avail as to conscript Ceru- 
Jarius’s ungracious co-operation in an attempt to preserve those 
correct official relations between the Imperial Government and the 
Papacy that had subsisted, for the most part, since the healing of 
the Photian schism in A.D. 898-900; and the Imperial diplomacy 
was able to insist that the first move in these ecclesiastical negotia- 
tions should be made by a cleric who was perhaps rather less out 
of sympathy with the Imperial policy than the Patriarch himself.t 
‘The negotiations were started by a letter from the autocephalous 
Archbishop of Ochrida (an Orthodox prelate whose see lay in the 
West Bulgarian territories of the East Roman Crown, which were 
outside the Oecumenical Patriarch’s jurisdiction): to the Arch- 
bishop of Trani (the most Byzantinophil of the Latin prelates in 
Southern Italy, by contrast with his neighbour and rival of Bari, 
Mho was the protagonistin the ati-Byzantine par)? This attempt 
at an ecclesiastical rapprochement had the warm approval and 
support of Argyrus, the Byzantinized son of the Apulian Lom- 

bard rebel Melo,# who had been sent out to Italy by the East Roman 
Government in 1051 on the mission of restoring the Imperial 
authority after it had been shaken by the double blow of the Nor- 
man invasion and the treason of the previous East Roman Governor 
Maniakis. In fact, it is possible that Argyrus—by origin a Lom- 
bard of the Latin rite—was the actual author of the policy, for at 
the time of his appointment we find him protesting against Ceru- 
larius's idea of £ weaning from the Latin rite the Empire's Latin 
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subjects in Italy. Cerularius, on his part, may have feared that the 
policy promoted by Argyrus might work together rh the con- 
temy increase in the prestige and power of the Papacy? to 
dne the Oecumenical Patriarchate's South Italian ambitions 
and perhaps even to eliminate its authority altogether in the regions. 
west of the Adriatic? Cerularius was determined to prevent the 
Imperial Government and the Papacy from securing their respective 
interests in Southern Italy by a bargain at the Oecumenical Patri- 
archate’s expense; and so he displayed an intransigence and an 
aggressiveness that were calculated to provoke, and did provoke, 

In 1053 Cerularius forcibly closed the churches of the Latin rite 
in Constantinople; and when three Papal legates arrived in Constan- 
tinople in the spring of 1054 the Patriarch refused to meet them. 
‘The representatives of the Pope were hospitably entertained by the 
Emperor and were cordially received at the monastery of Studium. 
with its philo-Roman tradition; but the courtesy of the Imperial 
Government and the monks could neither overcome nor outweigh 
the Patriarch’s studied hostility; and finally, on the r6th July, 1054, 
the Papal legates deposited on the altar of St. Sophia a document 
declaring Cerularius excommunicated in the name of their master. 
The Emperor not only failed in an effort at the thirteenth hour to 
repair the breach; he was actually compelled by the pressure of 

xublic opinion to write the Patriarch an open letter apologizing for 
Eis own ‘complacency towards the Roman See and throwing the 
blame upon Argyrus. Thereafter, with the Emperor’s reluctant 
assent, Patriarch convened a council of the prelates within his 
jurisdiction, and on the 2oth July, 1054, this Council formally con- 
demned the Papal bull. Thus the East Roman Government’s 
attempt to secure an ecclesiastical rapprochement ended unhappily 
in producing the opposite result of a formal and open schism which 
was the Patriarchate’s tardy but telling revenge upon the Imperial 
Government for three centuries of humiliation. 

‘This ecclesiastical breach did not break the entente between the 
Papacy and the East Roman Government, but in alienating the 
sympathies of the East Roman Empire’s Latin subjects it played 
into the hands of the Normans,‘ and it must therefore be regarded 
‘as one of the factors responsible for the extinction of East Roman 
rule in Italy in the course of the next twenty-five years, In- 
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cidentally the conquest of the East Roman dominion in Southern 
Italy by the Normans carried with it the retransference of all the 
conquered territories—including Calabria and Sicily—from the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Constantinople to that of Rome. But 
the Orthodox Christian hierarchy did not draw the obvious in- 
ference. Its Italian losses simply exasperated it into an obstinate 
determination to make sure that the schism of A.D. 1054 should 
never be closed except—quod erat absurdum—through a complete 
and uncompromising acceptance of the Orthodox Church’s terms; 
and the permanent alienation from one another of the two Christen- 
doms, which was the result of this ecclesiastical intransigence, was 
a far graver consequence—not only for the East Roman Empire, 
but for Orthodox Christendom as a whole—than the loss of a 
‘Transadriatic outpost. 

The policy of keeping on good terms with the Papacy, which 
had been bequeathed by the r Basil I to his successors on 
the East Roman Imperial throne, was maintained, with momentary 
lapses, by the East Roman Government so long as the East Roman 
Empire continued to exist; but the later Emperors were as unsuc- 
cessful as Constantine Monomachus in their attempts to put the 
policy into effect in the teeth of the Orthodox hierarchy's resis- 
tance; and this resistance became all the more fanatical as the dis- 
integration of the Orthodox Christian Society demonstrated, at 
each further stage of its disastrous course, that the Government 
and not the hierarchy was in the right. 

From the morrow of the restoration of a shadow of the East 
Roman Empire at Constantinople in A.D. 1261,1 after the disastrous 
interlude of a Western usurpation, down to the moment of its final 
obliteration through the Ottoman Conquest in A.D. 1453, the line 
of Emperors which began with the re-conqueror of Constantinopl 
Michael VIII Palaeologus (imperabat A.D. 1259-82), and which 
ended with his descendant Constantine XI Dhraghasis (imperabat 
A.D. 1448-53), made repeated efforts to close the breach that had 
been opened in A.D. 1054; and these latter-day East Roman states- 
men displayed the traditional East Roman sense of political realities. 
"They faced the fact that the Balance of Power between the two 
Christendoms had now turned overwhelmingly in favour of the 
West, and they conformed their policy to this change of circum- 
stance by consenting now tocome, both literally and metaphorically, 
on to Western ground. Michael Palaeologus himself was so far 
from being dazzled by his personal success in recovering the 


1 For the work of the Greek principality of Nicaea in expelling the Western usurpers 
"had seized Constantinople and Greece in AD, 1204, under pretext of conducting 
"Fourth Crusade’, see Part Il A, voli, pag boves 


Imperial City that he lived in dread of seeing this audacious vindi- 
cation of an historic right bring down upon him the Western revanche 
of another ‘crusade’ with the Greek 'schismatics' for its victims 
instead of the Muslim ‘unbelievers’; and this prudent anxiety led 
him, in A.D. E to attend an oecumenical council, convened by 
Pope Gregory X in the Transalpine city of Lyon, where the 
schism was officially closed by the Emperor's acceptance of the 
Papal supremacy and the Filioque. As early as 1282, however, 
Michael's weaker successor Andronicus II was compelled to de- 
nounce the Union of Lyon under Orthodox ecclesiastical pressure; 
and the sume fate overtook the Emperor John Palacologus’s repeti- 
tion of Michael's act in 1439 during the Council of Ferrara and 
Florence. Once again the articles of capitulation to which an East 
Roman Emperor had given a facile assent in a Western council- 
chamber were repudiated by his clergy and people at home; and 
though, this time, the Imperial Government avoided the additional 
humiliation of being compelled by its own subjects to denounce 
a compact with an alien Power which was humiliating enough in 
itself, this last assertion of the Imperial will profited the Empire 


The last of the Palaeologi, the heroic Constantine Dhraghasis, 
whose fate it was to play Hector's role in the excidium of the Third 
Troy, was still in communion with Rome when he stood in the 
breach, awaiting the Janissaries’ irresistible assault, on the zoth 
May, 1453; but he had been basely betrayed by the Western 
allies whose bounden duty it was to succour their beleaguered co- 
religionist. Giustiniani and his like no more availed to save the 
devoted city from its doom than Rhesus had availed to bring effec- 
tive relief to the Byzantine Hector's Homeric prototype. The same 
day saw the fall of the Imperial City and of the Imperial namesake 
of Constantine the Great; and, if we may venture to sum up the 
common cause of their ruin in a single sentence, we may say that 
this tragedy occurred in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era 
because the ‘Caesaro-papism’ of the Roman Emperor Constantine 
had been rst sucocsslly revived in the eighth century by the East 
Roman Emperor Leo Syrus and then successfully defied in the 
eleventh century by the Oecumenical Patriarch Michael Cerularius. 

If we probe somewhat deeper into the causes of the shift in the 
Balance of Power between the East Roman Government and the 
Orthodox hierarchy during the four centuries, ending in the year 
1453, which witnessed the Empire's extinction, we shall probably 
come to the conclusion that the change is not fully explained by 
the progressive weakening of the Imperial Power. This negative 

+ See IV. C (i) () 3 (D, pp. s32 and 544, above, 
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factor would hardly have operated with such potent effect if it had 
not been reinforced by a positive increase in the strength of the 
Church; and if we inquire, in turn, into the causes of this advance 
in ecclesiastical authority, we shall discover two: one of them ex- 
ternal to the life of the Church, and the other intrinsic to its 
development in this age. 

‘The external factor which strengthened the hands of the Ortho- 
dox hierarchy in its successful opposition to the Imperial Govern- 
ment's policy of reconciliation with the Papacy was the force of 
feeling and opinion in the Orthodox Christian World, which became 
increasingly hostile to the West and therefore increasingly ready 
to allow the Church to mobilize it against the Imperial Government 
on behalf of an anti-Western policy. 

From the moment when the two Christendoms first re-encoun- 
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that time onwards until the latter part of the seventeenth century 
this antipathy persisted on both sides; but, as often happens, the 
weaker of the two parties to the relation made up for its physical 
im] by the vehemence of its feelings. 
thin less than a hundred years of Anna’s day these feelings 
had risen to such a pitch of intensity on the Orthodox Christian 
side that, when the people secured an accomplice on the Imperial 
throne in the person of the disreputable Comnenus Andronicus I 
(imperabat A.D. 1182-85), they instantly indulged in a general 
massacre of all the Western residents in the East Roman dominions.* 
‘The feelings which had prompted this atrocity were naturally not 
assuaged by the prompt and savage reprisals that were taken by 
the Sicilian Normans and the Venetians; and the detestation of 
Western Christendom in the Orthodox Christian World was burnt 
into the souls of all later generations when Venetian diplomacy 
diverted ‘the Fourth Crusade’ from Palestine to Constantinople, 
with the result that in A.D. 1204 the Imperial City was captured 
and sacked, and the East Roman Empire itself partitioned, by a 
piratical gang of Latin military adventurers. 
‘Thereafter a rabid Anti-Westernism became the master-passion 


nople—were as implacably hostile tothe Western interlopers as were 
their Greek co-religionists. This spirit in Orthodox Christendom 
not only frustrated the efforts of East Roman statesmanship to 
achieve a rapprochement with the West during the two centuries that 
followed the Greek reoccupation of Constantinople in 1261; in the 
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same measure, it assisted the contemporary efforts of Ottoman 
statesmanship to impose the boon of political unification upon 
Orthodox Christendom by force. After a long and intimate and 
painful experience of both the two neighbouring societies the 
Orthodox Christians found the Ottoman version of Islam les un- 
palatable than the Latin version of Christianity; and when, in the 
end, they were forced to make the choice between Latin patronage 
and domination, they did not hesitate to choose the latter 
as the lesser evil. "The Greek grandee who declared in A.D. 1453, 
when Mehmed the Conqueror’s hand was already raised above 
Constantinople to deliver the coup de gráce, that ‘the turban of the 
Prophet’ was preferable to ‘the tiara of the Pope’! was accurately 
expressing in his mordant epigram the sentiments of all his co- 
religionists—Bulgars and Serbs and Rumans, as well as Greeks— 
who were now in the act of being united with each other, and 
divorced from the Christians of the West, through the triumph of 
a non-Christian Power. x 

us, from the eleventh century onwards, popular feeling fought 
potently on the side of the Orthodox Church in its contest with the 
East Roman Imperial Government over the capital question of 
Orthodox Christian relations with the West; but the Church's 
eventual victory over the East Roman State was not solely due to 
the support of this external ally in this part of the battle-field. The 
Church eventually established its ascendancy over the State not 
only in the matter of relations with the West but along the whole 
front on a battle-field that extended over almost every province of 
life; and this general change to the Church’s advantage in the 
Balance of Power between Church and State must be ascribed to 
an intrinsic strengthening of the Church—both in organization and 
in moral—which began in the twelfth century? and continued 
thereafter. 


When the Comnenian Dynasty (imperabant A.D. 1081-1185)? 
temporarily rallied the East Roman Empire‘ from the shock which 
1 Gibbon, Edward: The ‘he Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
dh vis quoted trendy in 1. B Gi, vp. 29, ed in IV. C (0 Q) 1, im ha present 
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it had received in the middle of the eleventh century through the 


re-asserted the Imperial Governments ‘Caesaro-papal’ preten- 
sions;! but this was not the leading note of the relations between 
State and Church in the new age. The forerunner of tHe new 
dynasty, Isaac Comnenus, had recompensed the Patriarch Michael 
Cereris for his good offices in hoisting Issac on to the Imperial 

"Throne by transferring to the Patriarchate in perpetuity certain im- 
portant rights of patronage and administration in ecclesiastical 


‘Caesaro-papism’ in principle, when he conceded civil as well as 
ecclesiastic prede dere e eee on 


s control over the monastic federal republic, which 
MED cmi mr de meus ied nudi x was 
transferred to the hands of the Oecumenical Patriarch* by the 
Emperor Andronicus II Palaeologus (imperabat A.D. 1282-1328). 
effect of Alexius's and Andronicus's generosity upon the 
fortunes of the Orthodox Church is comparable to the advantage 
which the Papacy secured in the West through the donations of 
Pepin and Charlemagne. “The Holy Mountain’, like E Ho: 
See’, became an inexpugnable stronghold from which the Ch 
could confidently take the offensive against the Secular Power, in 
the knowledge that its opponent could never retaliate 
the gift that it had irrevocably made, With Athos as their base 
operations, a new party of ‘Zealots’ arose in the Orthodox Church 
in the course of the twelfth Gare to do battle with the Photian- 
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minded 'politicals.! And the outcome of the Emperor Androni- 
cus's act of placing Athos under the authority of the Occumenical 
Patriarchate de jure was to enable the Mountain and ‘the Zealots’ 
to capture the Patriarchate de facto and to retain their control over 
it in perpetuity.? This union sacrée between the prelates and the 
monks of the Orthodox Church against the East Roman Imperial 
Government and the Papacy was both a consequence and a cause 
of the Imperial Power’s . It could hardly ave been achieved 
if the hierarchy had not ceased to be subservient to the Emperors 
or if the monks, on their part, had not ceased to need the support 
of the Papacy in order to set the Emperors at defiance. At the same 
time this alliance of the prelates and the monks, under the leader- 
ship of the latter, notably increased the fighting power of the 
Ono Church. pris ae pacar apis d the Im- 

ial Government's chances of carrying out a Papal policy 
Against the Orthodox Church's will v 
Moreover, by that time the Patriarchate had at last established. 
the right—for which it had fought so courageously against a Caesar 
Bardas and a Leo the Wiset—of censoring an Emperor’s morals. 
In a.D. 1262 Andronicus II’s predecessor on the Imperial throne, 
the redoubtable re-conqueror of Constantinople Michael Palaco- 
logus, had been excommunicated by the Patriarch Arsenius in 
punishment for his crime of blinding his political victim the ex- 
Emperor John Lascaris; and, when Michael made the traditional 
Imperial retort of proclaiming the presumptuous cleric's deposi- 
tion, Arsenius refused to consider himself deposed. From his place 
of exile at Proconnesus he exerted a greater spiritual influence over 
the Emperor's Orthodox subjects than he had wielded when he was. 
in material possession of the Patriarchal Throne at Nicaea and Con- 
stantinople; and his moral victory was commemorated in the name 
of the Arsenites: a new party in the Church, who stood for eccle- 
siastical independence of the Imperial authority in spiritual things. 
A similar independence of mind was displayed, in a different cause, 
by John Vekkos, a cleric who was Arsenius’s younger contemporary 
and who first made himself prominent as an opponent of Michael 
"s project for the Union of the Churches. On this 
account Velie was imprisoned by the Emperor; and although 
he became a convert to the Unionist cause and was promoted by 
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Michael to the Patriarchate in 1275, after the Union of Lyon, he 


deliberately, and profitably, embraced, now that it had turned out 
to be unpopular; and he remained faithful to his Unionism until 
his death, thirteen years later, in prison. 

In entrenching itself on Athos, and asserting itself in Constan- 
tinople, during the second, and culminating, phase of the Orthodox 
Christian ‘Time of Troubles’, the Orthodox Church was equipping 
itself—no doubt unconsciously and unintentionally—for the task 
which was assigned to it by the great Ottoman statesman Mehmed 
the Conqueror. The ruthless Ottoman slayer and supplanter of 
the last of the East Roman Emperors not only gave a gracious in- 
vestiture toa new ecumenical Patriarch, * but proceeded to confer 
upon his creature Gennadius? a jurisdiction to which no incumbent 
of the Oecumenical Patriarchate would ever have dreamed of 
aspiring so long as an East Roman Emperor or a Bulgarian Tear or 

ian Despot still retained his throne.4 The Padishah Mehmed 
made the Patriarch Gennadius his millet-bashy for the Millet-i- 
made 


the Ottoman Empire attained its widest extent during the century 
that opened with Mehmed II's reign, the Greek Patriarch of Con- 


poral powered 
authority over his Greek subjects’ Bulgar and Serb and Ruman 
and Greek and Arab co-religionists in the ecclesiastical domains 
of his own peers: the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem and 
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exaltation and abasement the Patriarchate of Constantinople at last 
Justified the title of “ecumenical, which it had aimed nac a 
thousand years before," by effectively exercising at least a civil 
jurisdiction over the Orthodox Church throughout the World. 

Te will be seen that, in a sense, the fortunes of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate were made by the Ottoman conquest of the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
somewhat as the fortunes of the Papacy had been made, a thousand 
years earlier, by the barbarian conquest of the Latin provinces of 
the Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian 
Era. During the intervening millennium the Papacy had first slowly 
built up an oecumenical dominion over Western Christendom and 
had then slowly lost the pre-eminent position that it had previously 
gained. Itiscurious to observe that the Occumenical Patiarchate y 
belated rise approximately coincides, stage by stage, with the 
Papacy's decline and fall. The Oecumenical Patriarch Arsenius 
(fungebatur A.D. 1255-67), who brought the East Roman Emperor 
Michael VIII Palaeologus to a moral Canossa, was not far from 
being the contemporary of Pope Boniface VIII (fungebatur A.D. 
1294-1303), at whose expense the spell of Papal invincibility was 
so brutally broken by Philip the Fair of France. The rise of ‘the 
Zealots’, and of Athos, was contemporaneous with ‘the Babylonish 
Captivity’ and the Great Schism; and the triumph of the secular 
power of the ‘Osmanlis, who brought the whole of the Orthodox 
Christian World under the Oecumenical Patriarch's authority, 
was quickly followed in the West by the establishment of those 
‘modern parochial sovereign Powers that have now broken the Papal 
Respublica Christiana into fragments. 
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PAULICIANS, BOGOMILS, CATHARS 


Any religious community which has been branded as ‘heretical’ 
has suffered, ex hypothesi, the misfortune that has overtaken the 
Bocotians and the Philistines.! Its reputation has come to be at 
the mercy of victorious adversaries whose victory has been so com- 
plete that it has enabled them not only to stamp out, or keep under, 
the discomfited sect, but also to make sure that its features shall 
be known to Posterity through no other picture than the victors’ 
own hostile and malevolent caricature. This was the fate of the 
Paulicians, until an authentic and original, though mutilated, litur- 
gical book of the Paulician Church—The Key of Truth—was dis- 
Covered? in 1891, and published in 1898, by an English scholar.) 
Dr. Conybeare's edition of this text has thrown a wholly new light 
upon the character and history of a movement which both fas- 
cinated and puzzled Gibbon;* and his introduction is a monument 
of scholarship and a mine of erudition—though it is unfortunately 
marred by an odium theologicum against the ‘Incarnationist’ (Le. 
"Conceptionist pieni of this 'Adoptionist! Church. 
bbeare's researches it would appear that the 
Pailican community was a piece of jetsam that had been deposited 
in the folds of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Ranges? by an archaic 
"Adoptionist wave of Christianity which preceded the 'Concep- 
tionist’ wave in sp outwards from a common centre of dis- 
persion in Syria’ but which was overtaken and obliterated by the 
pursuing wave on every sector of their common circular field of 
expansion except for one or two points where the jetsam cast up 
Ey the earlier wave waa preserved high and dry in some mountain 
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fastness.! On the opposite edge of the feld, ‘Adoptionism’ found 
another fastness in the mountains of Asturia, in the remote north- 
west of the Iberian Peninsula? Dr. Conybeare hazards the specula- 
tion that another relic of ‘Adoptionist’ Christianity may be found 
in the Far Western Church of ‘the Celtic Fringe’, and that the 
irreconcilability of an ‘Adoptionist’ with a ‘Conceptionist’ Christo- 
logy may have been the real stumbling-block in the way of a 
understanding between the Church of St. Columba and the Church 
of Rome? 

The essence of the ‘Adoptionist’, as opposed to the ‘Concep- 
tionist", faith is a belief that Jesus was not born divine, but that in 
virtue of his human spiritual achievements and merits he was desig- 
nated by God as the Son of God when, at the moment of his baptism, 
he was taken possession of by the Holy Spirit as a human vehicle 
for its divine activity.t This ‘Adoptionist’ Christology has been 
nobly formulated by the statesman-theologian Paul of Samosata, 
who was Patriarch of Antioch from A.D. 260 to A.D. 272 and from 
whom the Paulicians appear to have derived their name.* 

“In fixity and resoluteness of character he likened himself to God, and, 
having kept himself free from sin, was united to God, and was em- 
powered to grasp, as it were, the power and authority of wonders. By 
these he was shown to possess, over and above the will, one and the 
same activity [with God], and won the tle of Redeemer and Saviour of 
our Race. 

“We do not award praise to beings which submit merely in virtue of 
their nature, but we do award high praise to beings which submit be- 
cause their attitude is one of love—and, so submitting, because their in- 
spiring motive is one and the same, they are confirmed and strengthened 
by one and the same indwelling power, of which the force ever grows, so 


+ Forth phenomena of concentric wares of dispersion and foni in fastens see 
11. (woh il po. 265.9, with Anne; and 11, D (vi), vol. il pp. 361-39, above. 
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that it never ceases to stir. It was in virtue of this love that the Saviour 
coalesced with God, so as to admit of no divorce from him, but for all 
ages to retain one and the same activity with him—an activity perpetually 
at work in the manifestation of good.” 

Holding this belief about the means by which a human Jesus 
became a Christ the Son of God, the ‘Adoptionists’ were led into 
the further belief that a human follower of Jesus who went through 
the same spiritual struggle under the inspiration of the same love 
might win the same guerdon if he were admitted to the same rite 
of baptism at the same age. The cighth-century ‘Adoptionists’ of 
Asturia were said to say ‘Et ille Christus, et nos Christi’;# and the 
dogma is elaborated in the symbolum fidei of their leader Elipandus: 
‘$i conformes sunt omnes sancti huic filio Dei secundum gratiam, 
profecto et cum adoptivo adoptivi, et cum advocato advocati, et 
cum Christo Christi’ In the first half of the ninth century the great 
Paulician missionary in the East Roman Empire, Sergius, appears 
to identify himself with Christ in a passage from an i 
of his which is quoted by the Greek Orthodox controversialists of 
the age.+ One of the Paulician émigrés from Ottoman to Russian 
territory in 18575 deposed, in a recantation made to the authorities 
of the Gregorian Church, that he had heard a certain Gregory of 
Kalzwan, who was one of the Paulician adepts, say: ‘Behold, I am 
the Cross; light your tapers on my two hands, and give worship. 
Iam able to give you salvation, just as much as the Cross and the 
Saints.’ 


come” 
‘The name ‘Paulician’ proves, on philological analysis, to have 
been given to the sect by their opponents in an Armenian-speaking 
social milieu; for ‘Paulician’ is an Armenian adjectival form denot- 
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ing association with ‘Paulik’; and ‘Paulik’ is a derogatory Armenian 
diminutive of ‘Paul’. This depreciatory element in the formation 
of the word shows, further, that the Paul with whom the sect was 
thus insultingly associated cannot have been St. Paul the Apostle; 
and there is, in fact, positive evidence that they were named after 
Paul of Samosata. ‘The derivation of their tenets from this third- 
century heresiarch is expressly asserted by the Byzantinized Armen- 
ian Gregory Magister! who persecuted the Paulicians of Armenia, 
on the East Roman Government's account, in the sixth decade of the 
eleventh century; and this testimony is borne out by a comparison 
of The Key of Truth with the authentic fragments of Paul of Samo- 
sata's doctrine that have survived. In short, the Paulicians were the 
spiritual descendants of the ‘Pauliani’ who were condemned by 
the Council of Nicaea in A.D. 325^ 

One seventh-century Paulician missionary, however, seems to 
have been so little aware of the origin of the faith which he held 
and propagated that he accepted the abusive sobriquet which the 
sect had received from its enemies and proceeded to identify the 
Paul, to whom the sect was referred, with the Apostle himself. 
‘This Pauline Paulician was the Constantine who came from the 
North-East Armenian district of Mananalis (next door to the 
present village of Chaurm, which was the home of the Paulician 
émigrés of A.D. 1837) and who founded a new branch of the Pauli- 
cian Church in the Greek-speaking territory of the East Roman 
Empire in North-Eastern Anatolia, west of the Euphrates, in A.D. 
660. "This Constantine took the Pauline name of ‘Silvanus’, and 
he called his new church ‘Macedonia’, His successors followed his 
example—four of them taking, respectively, the names of ‘Titus’, 
"Timotheus", ‘Epaphroditus’, and Tychicus’, and calling their new 
foundations ‘Achaia’, "Philippi" Laodicea’, ‘Ephesus’, and 'Colos- 
sae’+ This group of Paulician churches on East Roman ground 
is the best known part of the Paulician Church, because it was this. 
group that came into collision with the East Roman Government 
in the ninth century and that propagated the faith in Europe. But 
this Pauline conceit appears to have been peculiar to them, and to 
have been unknown in the earlier home of the Paulician Church 
in the Armenian territories on the other side of the Euphrates.s 

There is no other evidence that the Paulicians were especially 
devoted to the Apostle Paul, and there is no evidence at all that 
this alleged attachment to Paul led them (as their enemies averred) 

+ See the extracts from Gregory Magister's letters in Conybeare, op. cit, Appendix 
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into displaying a hostility towards Peter. The Key of Truth merely 
declares that the Church rests on all the Twelve Apostles, and not 
on Peter alone;! and in the Paulician liturgy for the ordination of 
the elect, which is preserved in this book, the candidate appears 
actually to receive the ritual name of Peter at the hands of the 
Officiant, as a sign that he has become, like his Apostolic namesake, 
rock on which the Church is built and an authority empowered 
to bind and to loose 

‘Again, the Paulicians were neither Marcionites (as certain modern. 
scholars have conjectured) nor Manichaeans (as their contemporary 
Catholic opponents persistently asserted in order to defame them 
with an odious name)? Both the Greek and the Armenian Anti- 
Paulician controversialists testify that this sect, which they sought 
to brand as Manichaean, actually anathematized Mani;* and one 
bf these Armenian theologians, the Gregorian Catholicus Nerses 


‘The Paulician and the Manichaean Church resembled one another 
in being divided into two orders, and two only, of the catechument 
or auditores on the one hand and the electi or perfecti on the other, 
Gnd also in making the electus an object of ritual adoration. But 
these common features are also to be found in other religions—e.g. 
the Orphic Faith—which may have been their common source; 
land the differences that they display are more striking: for example, 
the Manichaean electi were celibate, vegetarian ascetics of an Indic 
type, whereas the Paulician electi had to be married and to bring 
up children and to earn their own living, like other men.* The 
Paulicians were not unly pre-monastic but were also anti-monastic; 
and we may reasonably trace to them the anti-monastic vein in the 
Teonoclasm of Leo IIT and Constantine V. The only evidence that 
the Paulicians—or the Bogomils or the Cathars—were Manichaeans, 
jn the sense of holding dualistic views of a Zoroastrian type, comes 
from the mouth of their enemies;? and this evidence must be 
heavily discounted, since these enemies, having once branded them 
wath the Manichaean name, would very readily attribute to them, 
a priori, all the tenets which the authentic Manichaeans were 
recorded to have held. As a matter of fact, in the crucial field of 


xix, and exii-esliv. 


2 Ibid, ; 
^ Ibid., pp, xiv and cxx. 
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Christology the authentic Manichees stood much nearer to the 
Catholics than to the Paulicians, as appears from The Acts of 
Archelaus, a controversial theological dialogue purporting to have 
been held in the eighth decade of the third century between Mani 
and a certain Archelaus who is described as being the Bishop of 
Kashkar in Lower ‘Iriq. In this dialogue the ‘Conceptionis? 
position is maintained by the founder of the Manichaean Faith, 
while his Christian opponent maintains the ‘Adoptionist’ position 
which was afterwards the cardinal tenet of the Paulicians.* 
Finally, we can discard the conjecture that either the seventh- 
century ‘Adoptionism’ of the Armenian Constantine of Mananalis 
or the eighth-century ‘Adoptionism’ of the Spaniard Elipandus of 
"Toledo was a direct and deliberate reaction ofthe local Christian 
Church to the impact of Islam. On this view ‘Adoptionism’ was 
a post-Muhammadan movement which was d to keep the 
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Christian flock within the fold by revising certain features of the 
Christian Faith which were particularly vulnerable under a Muslim. 
attack. The theory, however, is decisively refuted by two facts. 
In the first place the ‘Adoptionist’ Christology, so far from being 
post-Muhammadan, is, as we have seen, pre-Nicene, and it can 
be detected in so early a Christian document as The Shepherd of 
Hermas. In the second place the Primitive Muslim Arab con- 
querors were not concerned to convert their Christian subjects and 
neighbours outside the limits of Arabia itself. In their non-Arabian 
dominions they preferred to keep the non-Muslim ‘People of the 
Book’ as supertax-payers, rather than convert them at the expense 
of the public revenues of the Caliphate. Hence the pastors of the 
Christian flock ia or near the Arab Empire were under no pressure 
at that time to forestall a threatened secession of Christians to Islam. 
by revising their Christology in an Islamic direction. So far as there 
isany resemblance between thelslamicand thePaulician Christology, 
this is to be traced to the influence, upon Islam, of Nestorianism; 
for Nestorianism was a partial reversion to the ‘Adoptionist’ 
ition which the Paulicians had never abandoned. In so far as 
slam did influence the fortunes of the surviving remnant of the 
*Adoptionist Church, this influence was unintentional and indirect. 
In both its Armenian and its Spanish fastness this archaic form 
of Christianity was stirred into fresh activity and dragged out into 
the light in the eighth century of the Christian Era through the 
accident that in that age both these fastnesses were violated. The 
highlands of the Taurus and Anti- Taurus now became a debatable 
borderland between the Arab Caliphate and the East Roman Em- 
Bes mile die Highlands of Asturia come to PAg emer ilar role 
tween the Caliphate and the Austrasian Frankish Power. There- 
with, two regions which had both hitherto lain secluded and ignored, 
far off from the main thoroughfares of the life of the World, rather 
suddenly acquired an unprecedented importance and notoriety as 
crucial war-zones and vital marches between contending empires;* 
and both the two resuscitated ghosts of the Roman Empire were 
thereby compelled to adopt a definite attitude towards the ancient 
form of their religion which they each now rediscovered on their 
respective Syriac frontiers. In these parallel circumstances the 
Austrasian and East Roman statesmen took opposite lines—Charle- 
magne lending his authority to an attempt to suppress the Asturian 
‘Adoptionist’ Elipandus, while Leo Syrus—whose family came 


1 See IV. C (iü) (9) ta, p. 226, above, and V. C G) (d) 6 (8), Annes, vol. v, pp- 
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from Germanicea, next door to the birthplace of Paul of Samosata 
cipprentiy drew inspiration from the remnantofthe*Adoptonist 
Church in the Anti-Taurus for launching a new religious move- 
ment of his own which he attempted to impose by force upon 
Orthodox Christendom. 

‘The outcome ofthis encounter between Paulcinism and Ortho- 
doxy, which began with the opening of Leo's iconoclastic campaign 
in A.. 726 and ended with the collapse of the Paulicin Republic 
of Tephrice between a.D. 871 and 875, has been touched upon 
already in the present volume? In this Annex it only remains to 
support the statement, which has been made in the same place; 
that the Cathars of Lombardy and Languedoc, as well as the 
Bogomils of Bulgaria and Bosnia, were direct offshoots of the 
Asiatic Paulician Church. 

The substantial identity of the Paulician, the Bogomil, and the 
Cathar faith is not in doubt. The common features are too similar 


opinion of a scholar who is a past-master in this subject i evidently 
entitled to the greatest respect. Yet a layman may perhaps hazard 
the opinion that on this point Dr. Conybeare’s scholarship has been 
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biased by his odium theologicum. He has formed a mental picture 
of the ‘Incarnationist’ (ie. ‘Conceptionist’) Catholic Church as an 
oppressive institution with a precarious tenure—holding down, 
temporarily and by force, an older ‘Adoptionist’ Christianity which 
has not only been the first in the field everywhere but has also 
everywhere to hold its ground and to reassert itself against 
its oppressor in the fullness of time. This picture shows up the 
Catholic Church as a usurper without legitimate title, and reveals 
the latent ‘Adoptionist’ Church as the true heir of the Primitive 
Church Universa! The undisguised pleasure which Dr. Cony- 
beare takes in this view of the history of CI ity gives his 
readers cause to suspect that he may have unconsciously pushed 
the evidence in support of it rather farther than it will really go. 
‘A case in point is his attempt to claim the Celtic Church? as a part 
of his ubiquitous ‘Adoptionist’ Church; and the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the view is the suggestion that the Bogomils of Bulgaria 
may have been descended from the local ‘Adoptionists’ of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula, instead of being converts of the Asiatic Paulicianst 
‘who are known to have been planted on the Bulgarian frontier 
of the East Roman Empire in A.D. 756 (or 755) by Constantine V, 
to have been reinforced in the eighth decade of the tenth century 
by John Tzimisces, and to have survived at Philippopolis— 
where John Tzimisces had planted them—till the eighteenth cen- 
tury On the eve of the collapse of the Paulician Republic of 
Tephrice, its indomitable citizens were planning to enter into 
‘competition with the Church of Constantinople and the Church 
of Rome for the spiritual conquest of Bulgaria—according to the 
testimony of a Greek witness, Petrus Siculus, who spent nine 
months at Tephrice in A.D. 87o—and we can hardly doubt that 
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the Bogomil Church is a monument of the successful execution of 
this project, which the Paulicians who were already established in 
Thrace were doubtless able to expedite. The debatable case is 
that of the Albigenses; for, even if there is no evidence for the 
existence of a primitive ‘Adoptionist’ Church in Gaul, the existence 
of "Adoptionism' in the North of Spain in the latter part of the 
eighth century is well attested; and on a priori geographical grounds 
it would, no doubt, seem more credible that the twelfth-century 
‘Adoptionism’ of Languedoc should be derived from eighth-century 
Spain than that it should have tobe traced all the way across Europe 
and Asia Minor to eighth-century Armenia. Nevertheless there are 
certain pieces of evidence—and these are placed in our hands by 
the conscientious scholarship of Dr. Conybeare himself—which 
do suggest that the more remote derivation is the true one. 

For instance, we find some German representatives of a school 
of heretics who, “having taken their rise in Gascony, from some 
unknown author, had multiplied like the sand of the sea in France, 
Spain, Italy and Germany’, being convicted at Oxford in AD, 
1160 under the name of Publicani; in 1179, again, the Publicani 
are condemned, by name, by the Third Lateran Couneil, and are 
expressly identified with the Albigenses, Cathari, and Patarini 
and this word Publicani is simply a Latinization of Pauliciani 
contemporary Greek pronunciation. Now the name ‘Paulicians’ 
does not seem to have attached to the eighth-century Spanish 
"Adoptionists', or even to the Armenian Paulicians east of the 
Euphrates, who are called Thonraketzi (i.e. inhabitants of the dis- 
trict of Thonrak) by their Gregorian compatriots. The name only 
attaches with certainty to the North-East Anatolian followers of 
Constantine of Mananalis; and we may fairly infer that, if the 
name of this Anatolian ‘Adoptionist’ community is borne, five cen- 
turies after Constantine's time, by the twelfth-century ‘Adoptionist™ 
Church in Languedoc, then the ‘Adoptionist’ Faith itself, as well 
as its Asiatic title, must have come to the valley of the Garonne 
from the valley of the Euphrates. 

There is also a piece of etymological evidence for the passage of 
the Cathar Faith from Tephrice to Albi via the valley of the Maritsa; 
for in medieval France the popular term of abuse for the Cathars 

2 Conybeare, op. dit, pp. exzsix-cl. Dr, Conybeare suggests (op. cit, p. eli 
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—and, by analogy, for heretics in general—was Bougres (i.e. Bul- 
gars)! apart from this presumptive evidence, we find a 
connexion between the Cathars of the West and the Bogomils of 
the Slavinias explicitly attested by contemporary Western observers, 
Itis recorded, for example, that there were delegates from Bulgaria 
ata General Council which was held by the Cathars in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toulouse in A.D. 1167.2 And this statement is re- 
inforced by further evidence which dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when, owing to the work of the Inquisition, the beliefs and 
practices and affiliations of the Cathars had come to be rather better 
known than they had been in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
when the existence of the sect in the West had first begun to attract 
attention. Sub anno 1223 Matthew Paris chronicles a report that 
the Albigenses paid allegiance to a Pope who lived on the confines 
of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia;? and another Western writer, 
whose floruit was in the middle of the thirteenth century, states 
that the various Cathar churches of Europe—of which he gives a 
list ranging from Northern and Southern France and Northern and 
Central Italy to Slavonia and Constantinople—are all derived from 
the two parent churches of Bulgaria and "Dugranic! (? po- Granica, 
Krain, Carniola). Conybeare seeks to explain this -century 
association by the hypothesis that by this time the ancient "Adoption- 
ist’ churches of Western and South-Eastern Europe, having now 
each emerged from their respective lurking-places, had recogni 
and joined hands with one another. But this hypothesis does not 
explain how it was that the West European Cathars had come, 
not only to admit their kinship with their brethren in the Balkans, 
butalso to concede to the latter a primacy in the Faith. ‘The natural 
explanation of this fact is that which is given by the contemporary 
Western authorities for it, who explain it by telling us that the 
Catharism of the Balkans was the fons et origo of Catharism in the 
West. We may therefore allow ourselves to believe, pace Dr. 
beare, that the Western Publicani were really spiritual descen- 
dants of the Anatolian Paulicians through the Balkan Bogomils. 
The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. vi (Cambridge 1929, 


1 Turberville, 
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IDOLATRY AND PATHOLOGICAL EXAGGERATION." 


Iris a commonplace that idolatry, in the narrower technical sense, 
runs to pathological exaggerations of which the legendary sacrifice 
of Iphigenia in Aulis—tantum religio potuit suadere malorum*—and 
the authentic ritual of human sacrifice in Mexico? and procession 
of Juggernaut's car in Bengal are three classic examples. The same 
tendency can be observed in a number of other manifestations of 
idolatry in the broader sense in which the term is used in this 
Study; and this wider range of the same phenomenon is worth 
glancing at, because idolatry is one of those things whose essence 
is illuminated, and not obscured, by caricature, 

As our point of departire, we may take a passage from the pen 
of Monsieur Bergson: 

‘Is Primitive Humanity accurately mirrored in the “primitives” who 
are under our observation to-day? ‘That seems improbable, since among 
them, as among ourselves, Nature is covered by a thick layer of habits 
which have been preserved by the social milieu and which are deposited 
hy it in each individual, There is reason, however, to believe that this 
layer is here not so thick as it is in Civilized Man, and that it allows 
Nature to show through more transparentiy. The multiplication of 
habits in the course of centuries must, indeed, have operated among the 
primitives in a different way—operated, that is, on the surface, by a pass- 
age from analogue to and under the influence of accidental 
‘circumstances, in contrast to the progress of technique or of knowledge 
or, in short, of civilization—a progress which continues in some one 
single direction over quite long periods, and which is not superficial but 
‘cumulative, inasmuch as it is produced by variations which are super- 
posed upon, or dovetailed into, one another, and which accordingly result 
in profound transformations and not just in superficial elaborations, 

[t must not be forgotten that the primitives of to-day or yesterday 
have lived through just as many centuries as we have, and that they have 
thus had plenty of time to te—or, as one might put it, to 
acerbate—whatever irrational elements there may have been in primitive 
tendencies which, in themselves, were natural enough. ‘The true primi- 
tives were almost certainly more sensible, if [we may assume that) they 
kept within the limits of the tendency and of its immediate effects. [But 
everything is subject to change, and, as we have stated above, the change 
will take place on the surface if it cannot work down into the depths, 
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There are societies which progress . . . and the change here takes the 
form of an increase in intensity: its direction is relatively constant, and. 
the movement is towards an ever higher degree of efficiency. On the 
other side there are societies which [just] keep their level— and this, 
necessarily, a low one. Since these societies [likewise] change all the 
same, there occurs in them something which is no longer the intensifica- 
tion implied in qualitative progress, but is a multiplication or exaggera- 
tion of what has been there to start with. In this domain, invention—if 
the word is still applicable—no longer demands effort. À belief which 
once responded to a need leads to a new belief which bears an external 
resemblance to its predecessor and accentuates some one of its super- 
ficial characteristics, but which no longer serves any purpose. Thence- 
forward the society marks time, adding and amplifying incessantly. 
‘Through the twofold operation of repetition and exaggeration, irration- 
ality tums into absurdity, and oddness into monstrosity.” 

‘The pathological exaggeration which is here presented to us by 
a modern Western philosopher as the characteristic penalty of an 
infatuation with a particular phase of human social life, displays 
itself in general in two variant forms. ‘The simpler form is a sheer 
augmentation of size; the slightly more sophisticated form is an 
unhealthy exaggeration of characteristic features. "The augmenta- 
tion of size may take place in either one or two or three dimensions. 

‘A hideous illustration of the one-dimensional augmentation is 
the immoderate growth of a rat's tooth upon the loss of the corre- 
sponding tooth, in the opposite jaw, which normally grinds, and is 
ground by, it. If this natural check is removed, the tooth that no 
longer has an ‘opposite number’ to keep it within bounds will 
proceed to grow ad infinitum until it has tortured its wretched owner 
to death by first making it impossible for him to close his mouth 
and then, if it is a lower-jaw tooth, transfixing his palate and pierc- 
ing his brain. 

ie human analogue of this super-toothed rat is the Macedonian 

phalangite, whose pike (sarisa), like the rat's tooth,? ran incontinently 
to length as soon as it was left without any ‘opposite number’ to 
keep its elongation within reasonable limits. ‘The virtue of this 
Macedonian pike lay in its outranging the Theban or Spartan 
spear without outweighing this advantage by simultaneously reduc- 
ing the mobility of the pikeman;? and for this purpose the mini- 


1: Les Deux Sources de la Moral et de la Religion (Paci 1932, Alcan), pp- 


ef. pp. 171 and 183. 
‘conception of human tools as detachable limbs, or of animal limbs as un- 
detachable tools, ee Part III. A, vol. iiis pp. 79-88, and Ili. C () (c), vol. iy p. 177, 
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mum, and therefore optimum, length of pike-staff was eighteen 
feet. It was with an eighteen-foot-long pike that the phalangites of 
King Philip II and Alexander the Great defeated all-comers;! but 
the sarisa had no sooner borne down all resistance, and made itself 
the master-weapon in the world of the day, than it sprouted—in 
a boundless competition with itself—to a length which transformed 
it from a potent weapon into a fatal encumbrance. In the genera- 
tion of the Diadochi the Spartan captain Cleonymus (vivebat circa 
330-270 B.c.), finding himself in command of an old-fashioned 
Spartan phalanx and facing a Macedonian phalanx in which the 
pike was now twenty-four feet long instead of eighteen, won a 
crushing victory by the simple expedient of making his two front 
ranks discard their spears, seize the enemy's unwieldy pikes in their 
naked hands, and hold them immobilized while the rear ranks filed 
round and stabbed the helpless pikemen to death from the flanks 
and the rear at their leisure On this occasion the Macedonian 
phalangite met the toothy rat's miserable fate; and after this 
melancholy experience the length of the sarisa was cut down again, 
But it was only cut down from twenty-four feet to twenty-one;! and 
this compromise still left the length so excessive that it not only 
debarred the Macedonian pikeman from all prospect of winning 
any more victories, but condemned him to be massacred en masse 
when, at Cynoscephalae in 197 B.C. and at Pydna in 168 B.c, he 
had to contend with the Roman swordsman.* 
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itself in a pathological insistence upon pushing to extremes the 
master-institution—in the one case the Mosaic Law and in the 


very nadir of its authority and prestige in the modern Western. 
World In our post-war England we may detect an inclination 
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to canonize, as the latter-day Arcana Imperii Britannici, the i 
veterate British practices of ‘making no commitments’ and ‘mudd- 
ling through’; and this self-contradictory impulse to elicit a priori 
principles out of empirical rules of thumb is more reminiscent of 
the ultramontane spirit of Pope Pius IX than of the insular English 
tradition. Finally, we may refer, by anticipation, to the phenomenon 
of ‘Zealotism’: a psychological state—as unmistakably pathological 
as it is unmistakably exaggerated—which is one of the two possible 
alternative reactions of the passive party in a collision between two 
civilizations." 

This short excursion into the field of social may per- 
haps serve to drive home the truth that every form of idolatry is 
intrinsically disastrous for the idolator. 
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MILITARISM AND THE MILITARY VIRTUES 


Tua ‘Militarism’ is suicidal—as we have tried to show empirically 
in the chapter to which this Annex attaches—is a proposition which 
will hardly be disputed by any one whose opinion carries weight; 
but, if this proposition is almost a truism, then it is unlikely to offer 
a solution of the moral problem that is presented by the institution 
of War; and, in fact, the word ‘Militarism’ in itself implies that this 
suicidal and iniquitous way of using military force is not the only 
way, but is rather a perversion—for which we have to coin a special 
name—of an institution which is not proved to be evil in its essence, 
ipso facto, by the admission that it lends itself to a monstrous 
abuse. 

‘This morally non-committal attitude towards the institution of 
War in itself has been tacitly accepted in this Study up to a point. 
For example, in examining the stimulus of blows and the stimulus 
of pressures! we have drawn the majority of our illustrations from 
the domain of warfare, and have assumed that in this feld of 

uman activity, as in others that are less , the moral law 

inherent in Challenge-and: Response holds good. Tt is true that, 
on the other hand, we have also drawn two of our illustrations of 
arrested civilizations from communities which have been given ove. 
to the practice of War: the Spartans and the ‘Osmanlis.? But this 
only stamps us as neutrals. It does not place us in the camp of those 
who have declared a moral war on War as such. Is War intrin- 
sically and irredeemably evil in itself? "This is a question which 
cannot be shirked by any student of history or by any member of 
our Western Society in our generation, when it is the crucial 
question on which the destiny of our civilization hangs. ‘The time 
has come when we must grapple with it; but, before we come to 
grips, we must make sure that we are taking account of all the 
difhealtes. 


‘The grand difficulty, of course, is the evident existence and im- 
portance of ‘the military virtues’. These confront us as a monu- 
mental fact which cannot be whittled down or explained away. It 
is one of the commonplaces of popular sociological observation 
that the military peoples, castes, and classes are apt to win more 
admiration from us than their neighbours who earn their living by 
occupations which do not entail the risking of one’s own life in the 
attempt to take some one else's. To English people in our day the 

1 a 11. D Gv) and (v), i vol. äh, above. 2 In Part II. A, in vol. iü, above, 
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classic example is the difference which we observe between the 
diverse peoples and castes of India. We admire the Gurkhas more 
than the Kashmiris, and the Rājputs more than the Bengalis; and 
this is not just a prejudice which can be accounted for by our 
peculiar relation to our Indian fellow subjects; for, by the same 
token, we admire Colonel Newcome more than Jos. Sedley. There 
is, indeed, an old-fashioned type of English military or naval 
officer—nice in his sense of honour, considerate to his fellow human 
beings, and kind to animals (though he enjoys killing them for 
sport!)—who has been regarded, for at least two centuries past, 
as one of the finest English products of our Western Christian 
Civilization. Nor can this admiration be dismissed with contempt 
as being naive or snobbish. If we look into it seriously and with 
no parti pris, we shall assuredly be confirmed in our belief that it 
is deserved. For ‘the military virtues’ are not in a class apart; they 
are virtues which are virtues in every walk of life. Courage, which 
is the most prominent of them, is a cardinal virtue in every action 
to which a human being can set his hand—or hers; and the other 
virtues which we have ascribed to our legendary colonel or com- 
modore are also patently legal tender in civil as well as in military 
life. Colonel Newcome and the Chevalier Bayard; Cceur-de-Lion 
and Roland; Olaf Tryggvason and Siegfried; Regulus and Leonidas; 
Partap Singh and Prithiraj; Jalal-ad-Din Mankobirni and 'Abd- 
allah al-Battil; Yoshitsune Minamoto and Kuang Yü: what a 
goodly company they are, and how large a place they fill in 
the historical landscape of these last five or six thousand years 
within which Mankind has embarked upon the enterprise of 
Civilization! 

What are we to make of the vein in our social tradition which 


social forces are not Sharply pres in 
the non-human natural forces, and in which it is at the same time 
taken for granted that natural forces are not amenable to human 
control. 

"Down to modern times, War was almost universally re as 
something which in itself required no justification. Its drawi 
horrors were, indeed, recognised, but at worst it was considered an in- 
evitable evil, a calamity, a scourge sent by God, of the same unavoidable 
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nature as the plague? Toa community threatened by Vikings, or other 
aggressive neighbours, this was the obvious way to regardit. From the 
victim's point of view there was no distinction in principle between the 
sudden incursions of such people and those of a horde of locusts or a 
cloud of disease germs, But this made it all the more natural to admire 
and honour the prowess of an Alfred or a Charlemagne, who could pro- 
tect his people from disaster in such circumstances. Down to modern 
times, though the justification for a particular war might be questioned, 
and its hardship realized, fighting was all in the day's work, an incident 
of human existence the abolition of which was hardly an imaginable 
possibility. In these circumstances, while few may have praised war, 
‘everyone valued the warrior, and submitted willingly to his leadership 
and control. Down to the nineteenth century the army was regarded as 
almost the only profession open to a gentleman, and a gentleman is 
punc 

‘The gentleman and scholar who has communicated these ob- 
servations to the writer of this Study goes on, in the course of the 
same letter, to make an illuminating comparison between War and 

“In prehistoric times, before the domestication of animals, the hunter 
deae a vey n function in providing food. Surrounded 
raiding barbarians, the soldier equally served to make life more tolerabl 
and justice more capable of attainment, The finest men attached them- 
selves to these pursuits, and their achievements were rightly honoured, 
and the same type of man tends to inherit their instincts with their 
qualities. This is why we prefer Colonel Newcomes to Jos. Sedleys. 
But their functions have become less necessary; in the case of the 
hunter, perhaps, entirely useless." 

"The comparison is illuminating because, in the cae of hunting, 
we see a pursuit which, at a primitive level of life, has been socially 
valuableand even vitally necessary becoming unquestionably super- 
fluous at an early, and a frequently attained, stage of economic 
advance. At this stage the practice of hunting for a livelihood 
becomes transformed, perhaps usually by a gradual process of 
change, into an economically otiose ‘sport’. On this analogy, can 
we posit a stage of social progress at which the practice of War in 
sheer self-defence against uncontrollable hostile forces becomes 
comparably transformed into a socially otiose ‘Militarism’? On 
this analogy the sinister ‘Militarism’ which we can distinguish 
empirically from the innocent prowess of the happy warrior might 
perhaps be defined as a practice of War for Wars sake when the 
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institution has ceased both to be, and to be regarded as being, a 
social necessity. 

In our Western World in the so-called ‘modern’ chapter of its 
history we have seen War placed on the same shelf as hunting 
during an eighteenth-century ‘lull’ when War was only in vogue 
as ‘the sport of kings’ The bad name of ‘militarist’, which glances 
off the armour of a Cæur-de-Lion or a Bayard, is a Devil's cockade 
which sticks fast in the tricorne of a Charles XII or a Frederick the 
Great. The kings who took their sport on the Western battle-fields 
of that age were ‘militarists’ beyond question. Yet, in the light of 
our later experience, it has to be said in their favour that Frederick 
and his kind were not the most pernicious exponents of ‘Militarism’ 
that were to afflict our modern Western Society. Frederick, for 
example, would never have dreamed of glorifying War as ithas 
been glorified in a classic passage from the pen of a later Prussian 
militarist, Hellmuth von Moltke. 

"Perpetual Peace is a dream—and not even a beautiful dream—and 
War isan integral part (ein Glied) of God's ordering of the Universe 
(Weltordnung). In War, Man's noblest virtues come into play (entfalten 
sich): courage and renunciation, fidelity to duty and a readiness for 
sacrifice that does not stop short of offering up Life itself. Without War 
the World would become swamped in materialism.” 


In this extravagant eulogy of War there is a note of passion, of 
anxiety and of rancour which is a far cry from the urbane and 
philosophic scepticism of a Frederick the Great. So profound a 
change of tone is presumably the echo of comparably profound 
changes of temper and circumstance which had come over the 
Western World within the period of less than a hundred years 
that had elapsed between Frederick’s death in A.D. 1786 and the 
year in which von Moltke wrote this letter to Bluntschli. We can 
‘observe two such changes which are of this magnitude. 

By the time when our nineteenth-century Prussian militarist 
was an old man, the eighteenth-century cultivation of War as ‘the 
sport of kings’ had, in fact, evoked two reactions which were not 
only distinct but were antithetical. Both reactions proceeded from 
the common postulate that to fightfor fun was shocking; but, while. 
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one school of reformers took the line that an evil which had been 
turned into a sport both could and should be abolished altogether, 
the other took the line that the evil could not be borne if it were 
not to be endured for a serious purpose. Thus, when the royal 
sportsmanship of the eighteenth century fell into a unanimous 
discredit, the nineteenth-century ‘pacifists’ found themselves con- 
fronted by a nineteenth-century brood of ‘militarist?’ of von 
Moltke's type who were far more formidable than their frivolous 
eighteenth-century predecessors. 

"This quarrel over the reform of an eighteenth-century abuse 
between two opposing parties of nineteenth-century ‘progressives’ 
perhaps accounts for von Moltke's tone in the passage that we have. 
quoted. In this extravaganza he is bidding defiance to contem- 
porary ‘pacifists’. 

“Tt is when an institution no longer appears necessary, that fantasti 
reasons are sought or invented for satisfying the instinctive prejudice in 
ita favour, which its ong persistence has Created, Tes ust the same with 
the sport of the hunter; you will find its most elaborate defence in very 
recent literature, precisely because what is now challenged was at an 
earlier period taken for granted.'* 

In this contest between the ‘pacifist’ who seeks to abolish ‘the 
sport of kings’ and the ‘militarist’ who seeks to re-convert it into 
a serious business of the peoples, what are the omens to-day? We 
can hardly forbear to ask a question which may be the riddle of 
our Society's destiny; but the omens, as far as we can read them, 
are not at present reassuring. In our own day we sce von Moltke's 
provocative thesis being adopted as one of the fundamental articles 
of their creed by the prophets of Fascism! and National-Socialism, 
and being accepted with enthusiasm by the masses whom these 
prophets have succeeded in converting to their faith. This so- 
called ‘heroic’ attitude towards life is being welcomed with open 
arms, and taken in deadly earnest, at this moment by millions of 
young men, and the reason why it appeals to them is manifest. 
‘They are greedy for the virtues in the form of ‘the military virtues" 
because they have been starved of other kinds of spiritual bread, 
like the Prodigal Son who, when starved of human food, ‘would 
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fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat." 
Moreover we know what these prodigals' spiritual sustenance used 
to be, and when their starvation began, These latter-day Western. 
worshippers of ‘the military virtues’ are the epigoni of generations 
which were nurtured in ‘the Christian virtues’; and they began to 
be starved of the traditional Christian morality, upon which their 
forebears had been brought up, when, at the turn of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the unbelief of a cultivated minority in 
the Western World began to infect the less sophisticated masses. 
The truth is that the spirit of Man abhors a spiritual vacuum; 
and, if a human being, or a human society, has the tragic misfor- 
tune to lose a sublime inspiration by which it has once been pos- 
sessed, then, sooner or later, it will seize upon any other 
food that it can find—however coarse and unsatisfying 
fodder may be—rather than remain without any spiritual sus- 
tenance at all. In the light of this truth the recent spiritual history 
of our Western Society can be told—and the glorification of War 
can be explained—as follows: Owing to the breakdown of the 
Hildebrandine Papacy, which was the master-institution of our 
medieval Western Christendom, our Western Plebs Christiana re- 
ceived such a grievous moral shock that the Christian way of life, 
in which our forebears had been brought up, very largely lost its 
hold upon us;* and, finding ourselves, at the end of a series of 
calamities and disillusionments, with our house swept and gar- 
nished? by an intellectual Aufklärung, but untenanted by the Chris- 
tian spirit that had formerly dwelt in it,* we cast about for other 
tenants to fill an agonizing spiritual void. In this search we ad- 
dressed ourselves to the alternatives that lay nearest to our hand. 
Our Western culture had three sources—namely, the internal pro- 
Ietarat and the extemal proletariat and the dominant minority of 
the Hellenic Society to which our Western Society was ‘affiliated’s 


—and when Christianity, which was the religious legacy of the 
Hellenic internal proletariat, appeared to fail us we turned hungrily 
to the religions of the Hellenic external proletariat and the Hellenic 
dominant minority. As it happened, these two religions were 
virtually the same; they were, both of them, variants of the primi- 
tive idolatrous worship of the tribe or state;* and therefore the 
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modern Western apostate from Christianity, in his search after a 
new god, found the same idol awaiting his adoration in whichever 
of the two alternative directions he cast his eyes. Machiavelli con- 
sulting his Livy and Rousseau his Plutarch and De Gobineau his 
Sturlason and Hitler his Wagner were each led, by his respective 
literary or musical oracle, to the altar-steps of the same Abomina- 
tion of Desolation: the Totalitarian Parochial State. In this 
worship of the parochial community—be it Hellenic or Gothic or 
Scandinavian in its inspiration—the cult of ‘the military virtues’ 
is an obligatory practice, and the glorification of War a fundamental 
article of faith. And we can now understand why von Moltke 
exclaims, with a passion which is assuredly sincere, that ‘Perpetual 
Peace is not even a beautiful dream,’ and why he deprecates the 
abolition of War in a fear, which is manifestly genuine, lest the 
realization of the ‘pacifist’ dream may simply plunge our neo- 
pagan world back again into a spiritual vacuum. 

In fact, we may be driven to admit that von Moltke is right in 
taking this stand if he is right in his underlying assumption that. 
modern Western Man is confined to a choice between two, and 
only two, alternatives. If we have really lost the power or the will 
to practise the virtues of Gethsemane, then it is certainly better to 
practise those of Sparta or Valhalla than to practise none at all. 
‘And in a ci-devant: Christian society this conclusion is no longer 
academic; for, in turning our conditional clause into the simple 
indicative, von Moltke is now being followed by the masses; and 
his disciples in our generation can claim, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that they have the big battalions on their side. ‘The latter-day 
Western cult of ‘the military virtues’ as the Ten Commandments 
of a Totalitarian Parochial State is fast becoming the prevalent re- 
ligion of the age and this faith, archaistically? barbaric though it 

never 
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be, will overcome by the Mephistophelian spirit of sheer 
negation? against which it is itself a victorious protest. Socie- 
ties are apt to get the religions, as well as the governments, that 
they deserve; and, if we have become unworthy of our Christian 
birthright, then we have condemned ourselves to worship the 
resuscitated ghost of an Odin or an Ares. This barbaric faith is 
better than none at all; in the deaths of a Leonidas and an Olaf 
Tryggvason the heroism which ‘Militarism’ inculcates has risen to 
(Gi), vol. ii, pp. 315-22, andin IT. D (vi), Annex V vol, ü, pp. 434-7, above) that these 
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the height of sublimity; but this is not the sublimity of the saints, 
and not a heroism which leads anywhere except to suicide. Wit- 
ness the fates of the abortive Scandinavian Civilization and the 
arrested Spartan Civilization, which we have surveyed elsewhere.! 
And such will likewise be the fate of our Western Civilization if 
von Moltke is right in his underlying assumption of fact, as well 
as in his moral deduction from it. It remains to be seen whether 

is assumption is correct, or whether on the other hand Chris- 
tianity, so far from being out of the running, has still the power 
to release the soul of Homo Occidentalis from the grip of a hideous 
and destructive paganism by offering him, once more, a higher 
positive alternative. Can Hildebrand arise again in his might to 
heal the wounds inflicted upon the souls of his flock by the sins of 
a Rodrigo Borgia and a Sinibaldo Fieschi? This is the greatest of 
all the questions that have to be answered in our Western World 
in this twentieth century. 

In following the clue that has been given us by von Moltke, and 
examining the hold which the worship of ‘the military virtues’ has 
been reacquiring over our Western souls in these latter days, we 
may find that we have made some progress towards solving our 
problem of whether the institution of War is intrinsically and 
irredeemably evil in itself. We have discovered, in effect, that the 
problem has been wrongly propounded. Perhaps the truth is that 
no created thing can ever be evil intrinsically and irredeemably, 
because no created thing is incapable of serving as a vehicle for 
the virtues that flow from the Creator. ‘The military virtues’ are 
virtues none the less for being jewels set in blood and iron; but 
the value lies in the jewels themselves and not in their horrible 
setting; and it is flying in the face of all experience to jump to the 
conclusion that the only place €: wre can ever hope to find 
these precious things is the slaughterhouse where e 
penad lo make their first epiphany to human eL diamond 
that is secreted in the clay does not remain there, but finds a fitter 
setting in the crown of a king; and when once the diamond-mine 
has yielded up its treasure it ceases to be anything but a death- 
trap for the miner who cannot now tear himself away from the 
scene of his habitual toil and his accidental trove. What is true of 
the dross in which the diamond has lain buried is likewise true 
of the ephemeral institution of War in which an eternal principle of 
goodness has glimmered darkly for a season, in the guise of ‘the 
military virtues’, in order that it may shine out brightly hereafter 
in the perfect physical peace of the City of God. It is the divine 
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virtue—unchanging in itself, but always changing its temporal 
abode—that casts the reflexion of its own inner light upon each 
of its successive dwelling-places; and each of these dwelling-places 
assumes a derelict ugliness as soon as the temporarily indwelling 
spirit has ceased to lighten its darkness. 


fighting between the Meuse and the. 


If we have persisted in the worship of War when the goodness 
which once found a genuine though inadequate expression in ‘the 

ilitary virtues’ has been given an incomparably higher sphere for 
exercise in the Christian life, then we have been guilty of that 
idolization of an ephemeral institution which is one form of the 
nemesis of creativity? And our sin is aggravated if, after centuries 
spent in attempting the impossible feat of serving two masters, we 
have latterly held to the lower and despised the higher!—relapsing 
altogether into the service of Odin and Ares, and repudiating even 
that half-hearted service which was rendered to Christ by our 
forebears. This last state of paganism is vastly worse than the first; 
for the deliberate and self-conscious perversity of von Moltke's and 
Mussolini’s archaistic' Militarism'is as different from the innocently 
archaic ‘military virtues’ of the Chevalier Bayard and Colonel New- 
come as the dusk of evening is different from the gleam of dawn. 
The innocence which the Colonel inherited from the Chevalier 
can never be in our Western World by the heirs of 
Frederick’s and Napoleon’s cynicism. Colonel Newcome's own 
author was well aware, when he created this lovable character in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, that his creature's charm 
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and tragedy both owed something to the fact of his being already 
an anachronism. The devotees of a Mussolinian Mars Redivivus 
will not be Newcomes or Bayards; they will be Robots and Mar- 
tians. This process of perversion, which is the Dead Sea fruit of 
an Idolatry mated with Archaism, is the exact reverse of that pro- 
cess of ‘etherialization’, and that progressive transference of the 
field of action from the Macrocosm to the Microcosm, in which, 
at an earlier point in this Study, we have discovered our criterion 
of growth.! If this criterion is the true one, it informs us a priori 
that the institution of War-cannot be morally static. Granting that 
this gruesome institution has provided a field for the exercise of 
‘the military virtues’ yesterday, we may be sure that to-morrow 
the ‘chivalrous’ kind of War will either rankle into a ‘Militarism’ 
without a vestige of virtue or beauty or else will be transfigured 
into a militia Christi in which the physical warfare of one man 
against another will have been translated into a spiritual warfare 
of all men united in the service of God against the powers of evil. 

If our present apostasy proves only to be the last convulsion of 
a paganism in articulo mortis, and if this supreme crisis in the long- 
drawn-out struggle between paganism and Christianity is to end 
in paganism being driven completely off the field, we may dream 
of an age to come in which Physical War will have passed out of 
our life and faded out of our memory until the very word ‘war’ 
loses currency—as the kindred word ‘sacrifice’ has lost it already 
—except in a meaning which was originally a metaphor. In those 
days, when men speak of ‘war’, they will be referring to the war of 
the spirit; and if they are ever reminded of the physical warfare 
which was the constant scourge of their predecessors for some six 
or seven thousand years, they will think of it in the category of one 
of those cruel initiation rites to which Homo Catechumenus used to 
submit himself in order to win his way at last into a Communion 
of Saints in which the theatre of War has been transferred from 
an outward to an inward battlefield. ‘The warfare of that perfect 
Respublica Christiana has been depicted with a poetic wealth of 
military imagery, and has been described with the prophetic vision 
of sainthood,’ by one of its citizens who came to proclaim the 
advent of the Civitas Dei many hundreds or thousands of years in 
advance. Saint Paul was delivering his message to the citizens of 
the war-stricken cities of a Hellenic universal state in an age of 
Hellenic history when the gleam of ‘the military virtues’ could still 
catch and captivate the eye from beneath the tarnish deposited by 
the ‘Militarism’ of a ‘Time of Troubles’; and the Apostle seizes 
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upon all the noble and glorious connotations of War that still sur- 
vive in his converts’ minds in order to convey to them, in a chain 
of military metaphors, the more etherial glory and nobility of the 
oe 


“Though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh (for the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the 


Additional Note 


Perhaps the considerations set out above may partially meet the 
following criticism of an earlier part of this Study which the author 
has received from Mr. G. F. Hudson of All Souls College, Oxford: 


"What troubled me in my reading of the chapters on “Challenge-and- 
Res Was the fer that too much emphasis on the role of hard 
in producing Civilization may work in favour of the “heroic” 

Nazi idea, which 1 am sure isthe las thing you would wah! The 
advocates of unrestricted economic competition and of Machtpolitik have 
always urged tat their kind of world makes for progress and high 
gchirvemens, while a humanitarian social and international order would 
to stagnation and futility. It seems to me essential to distinguish 
between the value of different kinda of responses and to diferente a 
type of challenge presented by power and wealth from that presented by 
hardship and oppression. Challenges of the latter kind bring es 


that are primarily economic and military, and along with great achieve- 
ment in these fields goes an outlook which tends to be harsh, brutal and 
“uncivilized” by the finer standards of Civilization (cf. in various ways 
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Rome, Prussia and the North British, Yankee Puritan, Industrial re- 
sponse). But success in the economic and military responses inevitably 
brings wealth and power: i.e. it eliminates the conditions which gave rise 
to the civilization; and the challenge now to be met is that of success it- 
self, If such success must bring degeneration, the only remedy is to 
retain the adverse conditions, or some discipline equivalent to them, 
artificially. But this introduces a contradiction into human effort, for 
every response to a challenge is a genuine effort to overcome that 
challenge. The response to the challenge of the American wilderness 
was Chicago, but the success of the response eliminates the wilderness. 
Thus the problems of modern America are of quite a different kind from 
those of the Frontier Age, and the idea of some Americans expressed in. 
a film The World Changes, which you may have seen) that Industrialism 
has been all a mistake, and that America can only save her soul by get- 
ting back to subsistence-farming, is in fact a counsel of despair, for 
logically it implies that all Man's effort to conquer Nature and increase 
wealth is self-defeating. ‘The answer, however, appears to be given by 
the histories of two places which you quote as examples—Athens and 
Venice. In both cases a community not favoured by Nature compen- 
sates itself and grows great by trade. But in both cases itis only after the 
economic problems have been solved, and the hardships of living on the 
mhin soil of Anica” or the Lido midfats have long been forgotten, 
that the cities make their great contributions to Civilisation in the 
higher sense, Athens and Venice were “sitting on the top of the World” 
and no longer grappling with “hard countries” when they produced 
Sophocles and Plato, Giorgione and Titian. It is, I contend, harder to 
live well in Capua than to cross the Alps; and to suggest that Ca 
represents the absence of challenge, ind emphasize material pee 
as a spur to creation, is to weigh down the scales against the finer 
tellectual and aesthetic and “Epicurean” development of Civilization in 
favour of Spartans, Puritans, "strong men”, “go-getters”, "militarists", 
Cato and Herr von Papen (who have quite enough’ of the game 
already!) 
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INNOCENT III'S RESPONSE TO THE CHALLENGE OF 
CATHARISM 


Ar two points in this Part of the present Study! we have touched 
upon the connexion between Pope Innocent III's proclamation of 
a martial crusade against the Albigensian Cathars and his approval 
of the spiritual movements that were being initiated in Western 
Christendom atthe time by Saints Dominicand Francis. Innocent's 
approval of the spiritual revival within the bosom of the Church 
was as lukewarm as his recourse to the sword against the heretics 
was half-hearted; and this lukewarmness in a good cause will per- 
haps more than offset the half-heartedness in a bad cause when we 
are appraising Lotario de’ Conti’s spiritual worth as a human 
being. If, however, we mercifully allow that great Pope the easier 
option of being judged, not as a man, but merely as a statesman, 
we shall find evidence of statesmanship of an exceedingly high 
order in the dual policy which Innocent worked out and applied , 
as his solution for the problem of Catharism. The nature of this 
policy has been clarified in an illuminating work from the pen of 
a modern Western scholar. 

‘The problem of Catharism was even graver than that of the rela- 
tions between the Spiritual and the Temporal Power which con- 
fronted the Western Church in the same age. The two problems 
had both presented themselves in the course of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and their common root was the corruption of the Western 
Church in general, and the Papacy in particular, in the immediately 
preceding period of Western history.? This scandal provoked the 
Simultaneous attacks which the Western Church sustained at the 
hands of the heretics and of the secular powers respectively. Both 
attacks were formidable, but the heretics’ onslaught was the more 
dangerous of the two because it had a longer reach. While the 

powers did not look beyond one or other of the alterna- 
tive aims of exploiting the Church or reforming it, the Cathars 
threatened to destroy it by proclaiming principles which shook the 
Church’s existing structure to the foundations. 

‘The crucial issue between these converts to an Oriental heresy 
and the authorities of a Western Church against which they were 
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in revolt was not the Christological dispute between a Paulician 
‘Adoptionism’ and an Orthodox 'Conceptionism'.! Still less was 
it the more general theological issue between a Manichaean dualism 
which was attributed to the heretics by the Catholics a priori and 
a monism which the Catholics professed in theory without always 
managing to avoid the pitfall of dualism in their own theological 
speculations when they were off their guard. The principles over 
which the medieval Western battle between orthodoxy and heresy 
was fought were not matters of theology at all, but were matters of 
practical life. 

"The notion of Christian poverty and of living the Apostolic life of the 

itinerant preacher is the essential content of the heresy [which made its 
appearance in Western Christendom in the eleventh century). This is so 
at Cologne as well as in the South of France; and this notion always 
continued in fact to be the principal motif of the heresy, among Cathars 
and Waldensians alike, down to the beginning of the thirteerith century. 
To lead the life of the Apostles and to be their true successors is the gist 
of the heretics’ claim; and it was this claim that brought about their 
breach with the Church. . . . [Theological] speculations retire quite into 
the background in face of what was really the Pr quern the 
question whether the true Church of Chratis to be found amo 
Sho claim for themselves the Apostolic Succession and, with lt, the 
exclusive and effective authority to confer all ecclesiastical orders, or 
‘whether, on the contrary, it is to be found among those who live as the 
Apostles lived and as the Gospel demands.” 

"These two evangelical ideals of the Apostolic life and a voluntary 
poverty made a powerful appeal to the Plebs Christiana of the 
Western World in the second chapter of Western history: in 
the irs place because at thia time end place these ideala had the 

of novelty;* in the second place because they shone out so 
pers against the dark foil of current conduct in the life of the. 
Established Church; and in the third place because the advocates 
of this new evangelicalism were impressive practisers of what they 
were preaching. The Cathars were not disgruntled proletarianss 
who, under a show of piety, were seeking—even if only half-con- 
sciously—to reduce their more prosperous neighbours to a level 
of poverty above which they themseives had no hope of rising. 
Catharism was not a protest against the experience of poverty 
Was a revulsion from the experience of wal Waldes, for 
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example, the eponymous founder of the Waldenses, was a rich 
man who had made his fortune by usury.” And, while some of the 
heretics were uneducated (rusticani), the cultivated and well-to- 
do element predominated.) Clerics and nobles, but never pro- 
letarians, are expressly mentioned as joining their ranks, and the 
legal profession was well represented among them. It was the 
self-imposed rules of these religious communities, and not any 
involuntary circumstances in the previous state of life of their 
members, that debarred them from retaining wealth and from 
accumulating it; and, if their preachers acquired the name of 
weavers, this was because they were preachers-turned-weavers (on 
the model of Saint Paul), not weavers-turned-preachers.* 

When the rich and noble thus embraced an evangelical poverty 
for Christ’s sake, this was a sure sign of the genuineness of their 
religious conviction." The potency of their preaching was propor- 
tionate to the degree of their own personal sacrifice. This was a 
movement which the medieval Western Established Church could 
not afford either to flout or to ignore. Yet the first reaction of the 
Church to Catharism was aridly negative. When the ecclesiastical 
authorities found that they could not snuff Catharism out by giving 
it the bad name of Manichae'sm, they denounced the Cathars on 
the better substantiated grounds that they were setting up a 
Counter-Church and that their programme of going back to the 
Gospels involved the abandonment of a number of vital Catholic 
institutions Even when the authorities did not set themselves to 
suppress the heresy by force, they refused the heretics permission 
to put their evangelical ideals into practice. For instance, when in 
A.D. 1179 the Waldenses petitioned the Roman Curia for licence 
to live their Apostolic life, they were refused the right to preach 
after being put through a mere travesty of an examination.” Such 
levity and lack of vision in high places, of course, merely confirmed, 
instead of refuting, the heretics’ indictment of the Church, and 
accelerated the progress of the heresy instead of retarding it. 

This was the state of affairs as Innocent III found it on his 
accession; and the policy that he devised for dealing with it is his 
chief title to be regarded as a great pontiff. 

"The decisive turn in the relations between the hierarchical Church 
and the religious movement was taken during the pontificate of Innocent 
III. Until then the religious movement had grown, through its own 
native forces, outside the Church and in increasing opposition to it— 
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while the Curia had neglected (apart from the relatively trivial attempts 
at the beginning of the twelfth century) to look for ways of creating a 
field of activity inside the Church for the new forms of religious life: 
voluntary poverty and itinerant preaching. All efforts to secure ecclesia- 
stical recognition for these forms of life had been answered by the 
Church with a veto and with an instruction that any transgression of this 
veto was to be punished as heresy. But at the same time the Church 
lacked both the means and the energy to enforce this veto in practice and 
to suppress the religious movement effectively. 

‘This was the strained situation which Innocent zi THT found when be 
mount "Throneat the beginning of 1198. In this situation 
did not immediately intervene wih a definite comprehensive pro- 

; and in fact he never attempted to transform the situation on 
uniform and radical lines by taking systematic creative measures, On the 
other hand, from the beginning of his pontificate until his death, in all 
the measures which the Curia felt itself obliged to take vis-à-vis the 
religious movement and the heresy, Innocent steadfastly and unwaver- 
ingly maintained a positon, end pursued sim, which betokened a funda- 
mental departure from the policy of his predecessors. He sought to 
bridge the gulf between the religious movement and the hierarchical 
Church by conceding to the demande for Apostolic itinerant preaching 
and for evangelical poverty a possibility of finding scope for action 
Side the Church. but this only on condition that the orthodox doctrine 
was not tampered with and that the Papal and hierarchical autbority 
received an unqualified recognition, Dy this policy he compelled the 
devotees of the evangelical life, voluntary poverty and Apostolic preach- 
ing to make the choice between the Church and heresy—without main- 
taining the previous ruling that allegiance to the Roman Church should 
imply a renunciation of the ideals of the religious movement. On the 
other side he showed an uncompromising severity, and brought into 
action all the forces and the means at his command, in combating heresy 
in so far as it refused to accept, in consideration of these concessions, its 
‘own reincorporation into the ecclesiastical order. And finally he enlisted 
for this struggle against heresy precisely those circles which shared with 
the heretics their participation in the religious movement but which bad 
duly consented to be incorporated into the society of the Catholic 
Church, This policy resulted on the one hand in the formation of a 
series of communities, congregations and orders (the mendicant orders, 
above all) in which the movement for religious poverty found its ecclesi- 
astically recognized orthodox expressions, while on the other hand it 
produced the new ways of combating heresy: the Albigensian War and 
later the Inquisition, ‘This does not mean that Innocent either created 
or even willed these new structures and new methods. The living forces 
that led to them had not proceeded from him, and he had no part or lot 
in them, His policy was not the expression of a religious conversion of 
the governing element inthe Church; it sprang from a clea insight into 
the Church’s tasks vis-à-vis the religious movement of the age—a move- 
ment that could nevor be mastered by mere vetos and condemnations 
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without any constructive work on the Church's part. Innocent III did 
not experience in himself the religious forces of his time, but he did 
recognize their existence; and he has to his credit the important achieve- 
ment of having known how to incorporate these forces into the hier- 
LI EE RTT 
t y, that were requisite. . There! 
mot only averted the danger that the hierarchical Church might ie 
ievably cut itself off from the living religious forces of that age; he also 
smoothed the path and pointed the way for the reformation of the Chris- 
Man life in the Catholic Church of the thirteenth century, His policy 
decided that the formless fermentation of the religious movement should 
succeed in bringing forth the great new orders and ordinances.”! 

If Innocent had not adopted this policy in his Roman Curia, 
Francis in his Umbrian city-state might have been driven out of 
the Church’s fold into the Cathars’ wilderness. Both Francis him- 
self and Bernard of Quintavalle came from just the same social 
milieu as Waldes; the first generation of Franciscans, like their 
Cathar contemporaries, were mainly drawn from the well-to-do 
bourgeoisie and the nobility and the clergy;? and they were mis- 
taken for heretics on their first appearance in France.* This affinity 
between Franciscanism and Catharism in respect of their common 
virtue of unworldliness enabled the spirit of Saint Francis to pre- 
vail over the spirit of Waldes and Bogomil-Theophilus and Con- 
stantine-Silvanus and Paul of Samosata when the Western Church 
had signally failed to quell this alien spirit by calumny and ob- 
structiveness and violence. And on this showing we must conclude 
that, while Francis might never have been given the scope for 
doing his work within the bosom of the Church if it had not been 
for Innocent, it is equally improbable that Innocent’s dual policy 
would have been blessed with success if it had not been for Saint 
Francis and Saint Dominic. If this is our conclusion, we shall be 
more than ever at a loss to understand the apparent supercilious- 
ness of Innocent's bearing towards Francis at his first encounter 
with this heaven-sent executant of the worldly will of a hard- 
pressed céclesiastical statesman. 
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THE DISINTEGRATIONS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


A, THE PROBLEM OF THE DISINTEGRATIONS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


[passing from the breakdowns of civilizations to their disinte- 
grations we have once more to run the gauntlet of a question 
which has already confronted us, at an earlier point in this Study, 
when we were passing from the geneses of civilizations to their 
growths. At that point we found ourselves constrained to pause 
in order to consider whether we were setting ourselves a genuine 
problem. If we had previously probed as far as we were able 
to probe into the geneses of civilizations, had we not thereby 
already won the right to take their growths for granted, on the 
assumption that growth must follow birth as automatically and as 
inevitably as day follows dawn? Now that, in the later part of our 
Study at which we have since arrived, we have again reached 
our Pillars of Hercules in probing, this time, into the problem 
of breakdowns, can we not be content to dismiss the problem of 
disintegrations, which occupies the next place in our plan of 
inquiry, as a mere formality, on the assumption that disintegration 
must follow breakdown as surely as night follows evening? 
Perhaps the best way to deal with this question that confronts 
us now will be to remind ourselves of how we dealt with the 
analogous question that has presented itself to us before, In this 
previous case we found that our impulse to dismiss a problem 
summarily on the strength of an abstract argument a priori was 
checked—as soon as we took our customary precaution of explor- 
ing the ground empirically—by an immediate discovery of concrete 
evidence which showed, in the mere fact of its palpable existence, 
that our problem was not an empty formality after all. The 
problem of the growths of civilizations was found to be raised in 
ractical terms by the enigmatic but substantial presence, in the 
Fistorical landscape, of five arrested civilizations, every one of 
which had failed to grow in spite of having succeeded—unlike the 
four abortive civilizations\—in coming to birth. If we follow this 
clue in applying our well-tried empirical method once again, we 


y above, 
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shall find that our present problem of the disintegrations of civili- 
zations is likewise substantiated by certain palpable matters of 
fact which have already come under our observation. The set of 
civilizations that have been arrested after their birth, before they 
have had time to begin to grow, has its analogue in another set of 
civilizations that have been petrified after their breakdown before 
they have had time to complete the downward course that runs 
through disintegration to dissolution, 

"The classic example of a petrified civilization is presented by a 
phase in the history of the Egyptiac Society which we have already 
had occasion to consider in several different contexts. We have 
noticed that, after the Egyptiac Society had broken down under 
the intolerable burden that was imposed upon it by the Pyramid- 
Builders, and after it had then duly passed through the first and 
the second into the third of three phases of disintegration—a 
“Time of Troubles’ and a universal state and an interregnum— 
this apparently moribund Egyptiac Society then departed unex- 
pectedly and abruptly, at a moment when it was on the verge of 
completing its life-course, from what we may provisionally regard 
as the standard pattern of the disintegration-process if we take 
for our norm the Hellenic case in which these three phases of 
disintegration first came to our notice? At the point where the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Society reached what might be 
thought to be its natural termination—that is to say, at the point 
where this disintegration culminated in dissolution—the Egyptiac 
Society passionately refused to pass away and emulated the 
legendary tour de force of its own historic King Mycerinus? by 
rebelling against the execution of the death-sentence which it had 
lawfully incurred and successfully doubling the period of grace 
which Fate had allotted to it. When we take the time-measure of 
the survival of the Egyptiac Society from the moment of its 
galvanic reaction against the Hyksos invaders in the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century B.c.* down to the eventual obliteration of 
the last traces of a distinctive Egyptiac style of culture in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era, we find that this span of 2,000 years 
is at least as long as the combined span of the birth, growth, break- 
down, and almost completed disintegration of the Egyptiac Ci 
zation—reckoning back from the date of its passionate reassertion 
of itself in the sixteenth century B.C. to its first emergence above 
woh sop eget. SGD G ya nt aens Bibs, above OY 
weiter iron Bick ty ce fa a ead of Wing esr Qe 
‘cited in this Study already in IV, C (ii) (€) a (B), vol. iv, p. 409, above.) 
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the primitive level at some unknown date in the fourth millennium 
zc. Thus the Egyptiac Society did actually succeed—in spite of 
having broken down and gone into disintegration—in survivin, 
for double the term of its natural expectation of life; but this 
annatural longevity was bought at a price; for the life of the 
Egyptiac Society during this second acon of existence which it 
had wrested from Fate was a kind of lifein-death. During 
those two supernumerary millennia a civilization whose career 
during the two preceding millennia had been so full of movement. 
and of meaning—and this during its fall as well as during its rise— 
lingered on, 'on a level with the arrested civilizations and indeed 
with the primitive societies, as one of ‘the peoples that have no 
history’. In fact, it survived by becoming petrified." 

This extraordinary case of petrifaction which confronts us in 
Egyptiac history is perhaps sufficient in itself to dispose of the 
assumption that the breakdown of a civilization must inevitably be 
followed by a process of disintegration that runs straight out into 
dissolution in the Hellenic way. But the Egyptiac example of 
petrifaction does not stand alone. If we turn to the history of the 
main body of the Far Eastern Civilization in China, in which 
the moment of breakdown may be equated with the break-up of 
the T'ang Empire in the last quarter of the ninth century of the 
Christian Era? we can trace the consequent process of disin- 
tegration duly following the normal course through a ‘Time of 
Troubles’ into a universal state—only to be pulled up in the 
universal state stage by a reaction of the same unexpected and 
abrupt and passionate kind as the Egyptiac Society's reaction in 
the interregnum. following the Egyptiac universal state's dis- 
appearance. The Southern Chinese revolt, under the leadership 
of the founder of the Ming Dynasty, Hung Wu, against a Far 
Eastern universal state that had been established by the barbarian 
Mongols, is strongly reminiscent of the Theban revolt, under the 
leadership of the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, Amosis, 
against the 'successor-state! which had been erected on part of the 
derelict domain of the defunct Egyptiac universal state (the 
so-called ‘Middle Empire’) by the barbarian Hyksos.+ And 
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there has been a corresponding similarity in the sequel. For, like 
the Egyptiac Society, the Far Eastern Bociety in China has pro- 
longed its existence in a petrified form instead of passing expedi- 
tiously through disintegration to dissolution by way of a universal 
state running out into an interregnum. 

Tt is true that the survival of the Far Eastern Society in China 
in its petrified state cannot yet compare in duration with the 
period for which the Egyptiac Society contrived to survive in the 
same condition. So far, less than six centuries have elapsed since 
Hung Wu drove the Mongols out beyond the Great Wall in A.D. 
1368; and at the present moment it looks as though the Far Eastern 
Society were fast losing its identity through being merged in ‘the 
Great Society’ of a Westernized World. ‘The Egyptiac parallel 
suggests, however, that these present appearances in China may 
be deceptive; for if we take the expulsion of the Mongols from 
China in A.D. 1368 as having its Egyptiac counterpart in the 
expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt circa 1580 B.C., we find that 
the year A.D. 1938, in which this volume went to press, is repre- 
sented in the annals of Egyptiac history by some year in the 
neighbourhood of roro 8.c.; and any open-eyed and candid- 
minded observer, either foreign or native, of the state of the 
Egyptiac Society in the latter decades of the eleventh century B.C. 
would almost certainly have taken then as pessimistic a view of 
the Egyptiac Society's expectation of life as we are apt to take now 
of the prospects of the Far Eastern Society in China. In spite of 
that, the Egyptiac Society actually continued to survive—weather- 
ing one storm after another in its state of quite incurable yet almost 
invincible decrepitude—for a further period of nearly 1,500 more 
years. And, on this showing, we may well hesitate to pronounce 
that, in our day, a petrified Far Eastern Society in China is within 
sight of extinction.? 

Thus in the last phase of Chinese as well as Eeyptia history, 
we have an empirical proof that the breakdown of a civilization is 
not necessarily followed by a disintegration that runs out straight 
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into dissolution. And there is a possibility that these two clear 
cases of the phenomenon of petrifaction may be reinforced by no 
less than nine others, if we eventually decide that ten of the 
‘twenty-one civilizations which we provisionally identified in the 
first part of this Study are not, after all, independent societies 
existing in their own right, but are simply the ‘dead trunks’ of 
other trees which we have already counted in our list! On this 
reckoning the Far Eastern Society itself would have to be regarded 
as being simply the ‘dead trunk’ of the Sinic Society; and this 
would apply to the offshoot of the Far Eastern Society in Korea 
and Japan, as well as to its main body in China, Similarly the 
Orthodox Christian Society, both in its Near Eastern main body 
and in its Russian offshoot, would figure as the ‘dead trunk’ of 
the Hellenic Society; and the Iranic and Arabic societies would 
assume the same role in Syriac history, the Mexic and Yucatec 
societies in Mayan history, the Hindu Society in Indic history, and 
the Babylonic Society in Sumeric history. If we take separate 
account of each of the two limbs of any bifurcating stem this pro- 
cedure would bring our number of petrified civilizations up to 
eleven, namely: 


‘The Egyptiac inde ab Amosi. 

‘The Sinic in its Far Eastern epilogue in China. 

‘The Sinic in its Far Eastern epilogue in Korea and Japan, 

‘The Hellenic in its Orthodox Christian epilogue in the Near 
East. 

‘The Hellenic in its Orthodox Christian epilogue in Russia. 

‘The Syriac in its Iranic epilogue. 

‘The Syriac in its Arabic epilogue. 

‘The Mayan in its Mexic epilogue. 

‘The Mayan in its Yucatec epilogue. 

The Indic in its Hindu epilogue. 

‘The Sumeric in its Babylonic epilogue. 


Moreover, in the history of the Sinic Society in its Far Eastern 
epilogue in China, we should have one example of something which 
might aptly, though perhaps rather quaintly, be described as a 
kind of social biscuit, in which the process of petrifaction had 
been undergone twice over: first, when the Sinic Society became 
petrified in the shape of the Far Eastern Society after the inter- 
regnum (circa A.D. 175-475) following the break-up of the universal 
state of the Han Dynasty; and for the second time when the 
Chinese branch of this petrified form of the Sinic Society became 
petrified to a still higher degree through that process of reaction 


1 This question has been raised in L C (5), vol. i, pp. 133-46, above, 
2 Compare this catalogue with those in 1. C (ij, vol i, pp. 131-2, above. 
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against the Mongol universal state which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Ming Dynasty in A.D. 1368. 

Perhaps we shall be wise to dispense with these reinforcements; 
for we have already discovered that we cannot actually disqualify 
our ten contested civilizations without exposing ourselves to serious 
difficulties. For example, if we decide to regard the Orthodox 
Christian Society as being merely a ‘dead trunk’ of the Hellenic 
Civilization, then we cannot refuse—without falling into an un- 
warrantable inconsistency—to regard our own Western Society 
in the same light, since the Western and Orthodox Christian 
societies are sister growths whose relation to the Hellenic Society 
is manifestly identical, whatever the relation may prove to be. 
‘Yet it would be as repugnant to our common sense to dismiss our 
own Western history as a mere epilogue to Hellenic history, and 
to decline to see in it the history of an independent society existing 
in its own right, as conversely it would seem unreasonable to us to 


4 In the table of affinities that has been adopted in this Study the Hellenic and the 
Western Civilization appear se two separeté and independent societies which are 
gonnected with one another by the relation for which we have coined the name 
“Apparentation-and-Aliliation’, A closer kinship between these two civilizations, in 
virtue of a common quality which distinguishes the pair of them from all others, is 
Suggested in the following passage of a letter which the writer of this Study has received 
from De. Edwyn Bevan o. 

"you see the process of history rather as a continual repetition of civilizations, 

‘courses in many respects analogous, whereas it looks to me much more like a 
single process of unique stages. At least that gems to me the case with our European or 
“Western” Civilization, though, of course, L allow that civilizations lite the Chinese 
or Indian are separate’ movements which may now be debouching into a common 
Stream (as Polybius says the history of the Mediterranean peoples did im the third 

) But which have hitherto run alongside of our “Western” Civilization. 
doub Îl process has both certain 
Characteristics common to other bite of the 


ely i and ty, and 
"about "civilizations", when, in regard to the pa 
riy interested, you have only two examples, T see the movement of rationalist 
civilization in human history as it might be a battalion's assault on a fortress. The first 
attack is brought to a standstill and then thrown back by the coming im of an 
body of troops; but, that alien body having been disposed of, the attack is made 
under conditions markedly different. No doubt, as one studied the frst attack and the 
second attack, one would see analogous points in them: they would both go over the 
fame ground, and meet some of the same obstacles, But the whole process containing 
the two attacks would be a single das spiritu in bwo efforts 
"rhe writer of this Study t, on this important point, he Ands himself 
unable to agree with a scholar for whose judgement he has a deep respect. To the 
Present writers eye the common element of rationalism. which may be discernible in 
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erect the epilogue of Egyptiac history, in the aeon of petrifaction 
inaugurated by the establishment of the Eighteenth Dynasty, into 
the history of a distinct civilization claiming to be as independent 
of the Egyptiac as our Western Civilization appears in our eyes 
to be independent of the Hellenic. In this dilemma we shall 
probably still prefer to retain our original list of twenty-one 
distinct civilizations that have succeeded in passing from birth 
into growth, instead of attempting to reduce the number to ten. 
On the other hand we shall be on sure ground in seeking reinforce- 
ments for our two undoubted specimens of petrifaction—the 
Egyptiac post 1580 mc. and the Far Eastern in China post AJ. 
1368—in our existing collection of fossils. ‘Though we may not 
be warranted in labelling the Hindu Civilization as a petrified form 
of the Indic, or again the Iranic and Arabic civilizations as petrified 
forms of the Syriac, we need not doubt that we have discovered 
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what are unmistakably fossilized fragments of the Indic Civiliza- 
tion in the Jains of India, the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, and the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of 
Tibet and Mongolia, and similar fossilized fragments of the 
Syriac Civilization in the Parsees and the Jews and the Nestorians 
and the Monophysites.! 

In any case, however cautiously and conservatively we may feel 
it wise to interpret the findings of the empirical survey that we 
have just been attempting to make, the evidence seems amply 
sufficient to demonstrate that the disintegration of broken-down 
civilizations is not an automatic and inevitable process that can 
simply be taken for granted. Even when disintegration has set in 
it does not necessarily run straight out into dissolution; and, though 
this may still prove to be the normal course of events, the cases of 
departure from the norm, by way of petrifaction or fossilization, 
are numerous enough and striking enough to raise the question of 
the reasons why the declines and falls of civilizations should some- 
times have this alternative denouement. Our classic example of 
disintegration running straight out into dissolution has been the 
latter end of the history of the Hellenic Civilization; yet, as an 
eminent modern Western historian has pointed out, this society 
which eventually made way for two fresh representatives of the 
species was at one stage all but overtaken by the petrifaction which 
has been the Far Eastern Civilization’s fate: 


"The spirit of the two most famous nations of Antiquity was remark- 
ably exclusive. . . . The fact seems to be that the Greeks admired only 
themselves, and that the Romans admired only themselves and the 
Greeks. . . . The effect was narrowness and sameness of thought. Their 
minds, if we may so express ourselves, bred in and in, and were ac- 
cordingly cursed with barrenness and degeneracy. . . . The vast des- 
potism of the Caesars, gradually effacing all national peculiarities and 
assimilating the remotest provinces of the Empire to each other, aug- 
‘mented the evil. At the close of the third century after Christ the 
prospects of Mankind [si] were fearfully dreary. . . . That great com- 
munity was then in danger of experiencing a calamity far more terrible 
than any of the quick, in flammatory, destroying maladies to which 
nations are liable—a tottering, drivelling, paralytic longevity, the im- 
mortality of the Struldbrugs, a Chinese civilisation. It would be easy 
to indicate many points of resemblance between the subjects of Dio- 
cletian and the people of that Celestial Empire where, during many 
centuries, nothing has been learned or unlearned; where government, 
where education, where the whole system of life, is a ceremony; where 
knowledge forgets to increase and multiply, and, like the talent buried 


+ For the idenication of these Indic and Syriac foil see I, D (i) vol. i, p- 35, 
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in the earth or the pound wrapped up in the napkin, experiences 
neither waste nor augmentation. ‘The torpor was broken by two great 
revolutions, the one moral, the other political, the one from within, the 
other from without. 


"This merciful release for which, on Macaulay's showing, the 
Hellenic Society in the Imperial Age was indebted to the Church 
and the Barbarians, is a relatively happy ending which cannot 
be taken for granted. So long as life persists it is always pos- 
sible that, instead of being cut off sharp by Clotho's beneficently 
ruthless shears, it may stiffen, by imperceptible degrees, into the 
paralysis of life-in-death; and the possibility that this may 
be the destiny of the Western Civilization? haunts the mind 
of at least one distinguished Western historian of the present 
generation. 


“I do not think the danger before us is anarchy, but despotism, the 
loss of spiritual freedom, the totalitarian state, perhaps a universal 
world totalitarian state, As a consequence of strife between nations or 
classes there might be local and temporary anarchy, a passing phase. 
‘Anarchy is essentially weak, and in an anarchic world any firmly organ- 
ized group with rational organisation and scientific knowledge could 
spread its dominion over the rest. And, as an alternative to anarchy, 

"World would welcome the despotic state. Then the World might 
enter upon a period of spiritual “petrifaction”, a terrible order which 
for the higher activities of the human spirit would be death. The petri- 
faction of the Roman Empire and the petifacton of China would ap- 
pear less rigid, because [in our case] the ruling group would have much 

ater scientific means of power. (Do you know Macaulay's essay on. 
"History"? He argues that the barbarian invasions were a blessing in 
the long run because they broke up the petrifaction. “It cost Europe 
à thousand years of barbarism to escape the fate of China.) There 
would be no yarian races to break up a future world totalitarian state.) 

"It seems to me possible that in such a totalitarian state, while philo- 
sophy and poetry would languish, scientific research might go on with 
continuous fresh discoveries. Greek science did not find the Ptolemaic 
realm an uncongenial environment, and I think, generally speaking, 
natural science may flourish under a despotism. It is to the interest of 
the ruling group to encourage what may increase their means of power. 
"That, not anarchy, is, for me, the nightmare ahead, if we do not find a 
way of ending our present fraternal strife. But there is the Christian 
Church there, a factor to be reckoned with. It may have to undergo 
martyrdom in the future world-state, but, as it compelled the Roman 
world-state in the end to make at any rate formal submission to Christ, 


Lord: ‘History’, in Miscellaneous Writings (London 1860, Longmans, 
Green s vole] Yo. pp: 2637 i : 5 
TUA oai ha heed Gouched upon inthis Study already in IV. C (i) () 4e 
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it might again, by the way of martyrdom, conquer the scientific rational- 
ist world-state of the future.” 


"These reflections show that the disintegrations of civilizations 
present a genuine problem which demands consideration. 
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B. THE NATURE OF THE DISINTEGRATIONS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


IKE the phenomenon of petrifaction, which compels us to 
study the problem of the disintegrations of civilizations, the 
different phenomena which reveal the nature of these disintegra- 
tions have already come to our notice incidentally. We have 
encountered them, for instance, in the history of the Hellenic 
Society, in our examination of the effects of the impact of the 
Solonian Economic Revolution upon the domestic politics of 
the Hellenic city-states! and upon the international politics of 
the Hellenic World We have met with other illustrations in the 
history of the Egyptiac Society, in our examination of a failure to 
throw off, before it was too fate, the social incubus of a deified 
Kingship, and a subsequent failure to avoid exploitation at the 
hands of a series of other social parasites: litterati and priests and 
professional soldiers. 

‘These passages of history bring to light certain likenesses and 
certain differences between the nature of the disintegrations of 
civilizations and the nature of their growths, 

In studying the growths of civilizations we found that they 
could be analysed into successions of performances of the drama 
of Challenge-and-Response, and that the reason why one per- 
formance followed another was because each of the responses was 
not only successful in answering the particular challenge by which 
it had been evoked, but was also instrumental in provoking a 
fresh challenge, which arose each time out of the new situation 
which the successful response had brought about, Thus the 
essence of the nature of the growths of civilizations proved to be an 
élan which carried the challenged party through the equilibrium 
of an effective response into an overbalance which declared itself 
in the presentation of a new challenge; and it was this element of 
overbalance that converted the single act of Challenge-and- 
Response, which we had detected in the geneses of civilizations, 
into the repetitive, recurrent rhythm which the concept of growth 
implies. This repetitiveness or recurrency is likewise implied 
in the concept of disintegration, which resembles the concept of 
growth in signifying a process and not a mere single act; and we 
duly discern a corresponding rhythm in those illustrations of the 
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nature of the disintegrations of civilizations that have already come 
under our eye. 

In each individual performance of the drama of Challenge-and- 
Response we have, of course, here to write failure for success and 
to change the plus sign into a minus; but the successive defeats 
through which the process of disintegration works itself out do 
nevertheless resemble the successive victories which build up the 
process of growth inasmuch as they, too, constitute a continuous 
series in which each performance leads on to the next, For 
example, in the history of the international politics of the Hellenic 
World, from the time when the Solonian economic revolution 
first confronted the Hellenic Society with the task of establishing 
a political world order, we can see that the failure of the Athenian 
attempt to solve the problem by means of the Delian League led 
on to Philip of Macedon’s attempt to solve it by means of the 
Corinthian League, and Philip's failure to Augustus’s attempt to 
solve it by means of a Pax Romana upheld by a Principate. 
Similarly, in the history of the Egyptiac Society's struggle with the 
problem of social incubuses, we can see that the failure to throw 
off the incubus of a deified kingship led on to a progressive com- 
plication of the unsolved problem as the litteratus and the priest 
and the professional soldier successively mounted, behind the king, 
upon the peasant-packhorse’s back. In this matter of recurrency in 
rhythm the nature of the disintegrations of civilizations unmis- 
takably resembles the nature of their growths. On the other hand 
our examples have already brought out a point of diversity which 
is no less striking or important than the point of likeness. 

In a repetition of performances of the drama of Challenge-and- 
Response, where the outcome is a process of growth, the fact that 
the successive performances constitute a series, in which each 
performance is a consequence of its predecessor, does not mean 
that the play is staged each time with exactly the same plot. So 
far from that, we find that in the growth-process a particular chal- 
lenge is never presented more than once, and indeed, ex hypo- 
thesi, could not be presented for a second time, since, ex hypothesi, 
so long as growth is being maintained, each successive challenge 
in the series is being successfully met or, in other words, disposed 
of as a living issue and relegated to the archives of the Record- 
ing Angel as another chapter of past history. By contrast, we can 
see that, in a series in which the outcome of each successive en- 
counter is not victory but defeat, the unanswered challenge can 
never be disposed of and is therefore bound to present itself again 
and again until it either receives some tardy and imperfect answer 
or else brings about the destruction of a society which has shown 
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itself inveterately incapable of responding to it effectively. Thuis, 
in the disintegrations of civilizations, the perpetual variety which 
gives light and life to their growths is replaced by a merciless 
uniformity; and intensification, instead of diversification, is the 
form of change which now relieves the monotony of the series of 
performances. At each performance, now, the challenge is the 
same as it has been at every performance that has gone before 
since the tragic performance which witnessed the original break- 
down; but, after each successive failure to respond to it, the old 
unanswered challenge presents itself ever more insistently and in 
an ever mote formidable shape, until at last it quite dominates 
and obsesses and overwhelms the unhappy souls that are being 
progressively defeated by it, 

‘Thus the disintegration of a civilization, like its growth, 1s a 
cumulative as well as a continuous process. At the same time, 
when we are dealing with disintegration, there might seem, at 
first sight, to be no necessity to deny ourselves the use of the 
convenient spatial metaphor of ‘direction’, which we hesitated to 
apply when we were attempting to comprehend the nature of 
growth The direction in which disintegration runs might seem 
to be only too clear. Does not the disintegration of a civilization 
run to a defeat which brings with it the alternative penalties of an 
extinction without reprieve and a petrifaction which is no true 
mercy, since it is bound to end in dissolution sooner or later and 
amounts, for however long it may last, to nothing but a meaning- 
less and savourless life-in-death? 

"This view of the nature of the disintegrations of civilizations 
may convey a part of the truth, It may be true, as far as it goes, 
to say that, when once a civilization has broken down—or, at any 
rate, if and when an original breakdown has been confirmed by a 
certain number of failres to retrieve the lost position—then the 
broken-down civilization is (in mythological language) remorse- 
lessly condemned to eventual destruction or (in scientific language) 
mechanically dispatched to the same grim goal on a travelling belt 
of interlocking cause and effect that can be neither reversed nor 
broken nor checked. In so far as this is true, the last word on the 
disintegration of a civilization would seem to be the sublime and 
chilling Lucretian Concede: necessest.4 But it would hardly be wise 
to concur in this famous verdict without being sure that our judge- 
ment has been formed in the light of the whole truth, as far as it 
may be possible for us to comprehend it. The Solonian Respice 
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finem, if it hits the mark at all, is presumably pertinent to all 
cases; and, until we have seen the end of an individual or a society, 
to pronounce an absolute verdict of either happiness or unhappi- 
ness may be equally premature. ‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth’? may be as near to the ultimate truth as the dictum, 
attributed to Solon by Herodotus, that ‘to many people God has 
given a glimpse of happiness in order to destroy them root and 
branch’. The ‘son’ -whom we now see being ‘scourged’ may 
be found, in a later act, to be ‘received’* after he has passed 
through his appointed ordeal. We cannot say our last word about 
the nature of the disintegrations of civilizations till we have 
studied the process of disintegration from beginning to end, and 
this in its inward experiences as well as in its outward mani- 
festations. 

1 For the parable of Solon and Croesus se IV. C (I) () 1, vl iv, pp. 35172, 
PST Hebrews xii. 6, quoted already in I. C (ii) @), vol. i, p. 169, footnote 1, and in 
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C. THE PROCESS OF THE DISINTEGRATIONS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


(I) THE CRITERION OF DISINTEGRATION 
(a) A LINE oF APPROACH 


TX oor sed of the process of the growths of civilizations we 
began by looking for a criterion of growth! before we attempted 
to make an analysis of the process; and in studying now the 
analogous process of the disintegrations of civilizations we may 
take our cue from the analogy? by applying the same plan of opera- 
tions mutatis mutandis. One welcome difference in our procedure 
will be that we shall find ourselves absolved, this time, from re- 
tracing all the steps of our previous inquiry; for this inquiry has 
already led us to the conclusion that the criterion of growth is not 
to be found in an increasing command over the environment, 
either human or physical,* while conversely a loss of command 
over the environment of either kind has not proved to be the cause 
of the breakdowns of civilizations.’ An empirical survey has left 
us doubtful whether there is any ascertainable correlation at all 
between the historical variations in the degree of a society's control 
over its environment and the historical change in the fortunes of 
a society whose growth is cut short by a breakdown running into a 
disintegration. And the evidence, so far as it goes, suggests that, 
if some correlation did prove to exist, we should find that an 
increase in command over the environment was a concomitant of 
breakdown and disintegration and not of growth. 

Tt looks, in fact, as though the internal struggles within the 
bosom of a society which bring the society's breakdown about, 
and which become more and more violent as its consequent disin- 
tegration proceeds, were actually more effective than the activities 
of genesis and growth in promoting the extension of the society's 
command both over the life of other living societies and over the 
inanimate forces of Physical Nature. In the downward course 
of a broken-down civilization’s career there may be truth in the 
Ionian philosopher Heracleitus’s saying that "War is the father 
of all things'7 The sinister concentration of the society's dwind- 
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ling powers upon the absorbing business of fratricidal warfare 
may generate a military prowess that will place the neighbouring 
societies at the war-obsessed society's mercy, and may strike out 
a military technique that will serve as a key to the acquisition of a 
far-reaching technical mastery over the Material World. Since the 
vulgar estimates of human prosperity are reckoned in terms of 
power and wealth, it thus often happens that the opening chapters 
in the history of a society’s tragic decline are popularly hailed as 
the culminating chapters of a magnificent growth; and this ironic 
misconception may even persist for centuries. Sooner or later, 
however, disillusionment is bound to follow; for a society that has 
become incurably divided against itself is almost certain to ‘put 
back into the business’ of war the greater part of those additional 
resources, human and material, which the same business has 
incidentally brought into its hands. 

For instance, we see the money-power and man-power which 
had been won for the Hellenic Society through Alexander's con- 
quest of the Achaemenian Empire being poured into the civil wars 
Between Alexander's successors. ‘The power of the same two 
kinds which was subsequently swept together into Roman hands 
through the establishment of Rome’s military supremacy over the 
Hellenic World was almost as quickly expended in the Roman 
civil wars that preceded the establishment of the Pax Augusta, 
‘The first charge on the spoils taken by the Spanish conguistadores 
from the Aztecs and the Incas was the provision of the sinews of 
war for fratricidal struggles between the demoralized parvenu 
masters of a New World, while the residue that reached the coffers 
of these adventurers’ lawful sovereign in Spain was blown from 
the cannon’s mouth on the battlefields of sixteenth-century and 
seventeenth-century Europe. Finally, in this same Western 
Society in our, own generation, we have seen all the human and 
material resources of a Westernized and industrialized world being 
mobilized to feed the furnaces of Moloch in which Homo Occiden- 
talis has made a holocaust of his own children in our great Western 
civil war of AD. 1914-18. 

"Thus the increasing command over the environment which an 
ironic or malicious or retributive Providence is apt to bestow upon 
a society in disintegration only serves, in the end, to put a greater 
driving-power into the suicidally demented society’s chosen work 
of self-destruction; and the story turns out to be a simple illustra- 
tion of the theme that ‘the wages of Sin is Death* Our criterion 
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for the process of the disintegration of a civilization has to be 
sought elsewhere; and the clue is given to us in the spectacle of 
that division and discord within the bosom of a society to which 
an increase in its command over the environment can so often be 
traced back. This is only what we should expect; for we have 
found already! that the ultimate criterion and the fundamental 
cause of the breakdowns of civilizations is an outbreak of internal 
discord through which they forfeit their faculty for self-deter- 
mination. 

The social schisms in which this discord partially reveals itself 
rend the broken-down society in two different dimensions simul- 
taneously. There are ‘vertical’ schisms between geographically 
segregated communities and ‘horizontal’ schisms between geo- 
graphically intermingled but socially segregated classes. 

In the ‘vertical’ type of schism the articulation of the society 
into a number of parochial states gives rise to an internecine war- 
fare on a crescendo note between these nominal members of one 
and the same body social; and this warfare exhausts the energies 
of the society before it brings itself to an end through a ‘knock-out 
blow’ in which a single surviving state is left staygering, half-dead, 
among the corpses of its fellow combatants. In an empirical sur- 
vey of a considerable range we have seen how frequently the fatal 
discord takes this ‘vertical’ form of destructive warfare between 
states. Indeed, in no less than fourteen out of the sixteen cases? 
in which we can pronounce with assurance that a broken-down 
civilization has brought the breakdown upon itself, we have found 
that a reckless indulgence in the crime of inter-state warfare has 
been the main line of suicidal activity.> At the same time we may 
observe that this ‘Vertical’ kind of schism is perhaps not the most 
characteristic manifestation of the discord by which the break- 
downs of civilizations are brought about; for the articulation of 
a society into parochial communities is, after all, a phenomenon 
which is common to the whole genus ‘Human Societies’, and is 
not peculiar to the species ‘Civilizations’. This ‘vertical’ articula- 
tion is part of the heritage which civilizations have derived from 
societies of the primitive species. ‘The so-called ‘civilized’ state 
is merely an imposing, ‘high-powered’ version of the primitive 
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tribe; and, while the internecine warfare between states in the 
bosom of a civilization is vastly more destructive than the feeble 
and desultory warfare between tribes in the bosom of a primitive 
society, this method of suicide is merely an abuse of a potential 
instrument of self-destruction which is within the reach of any 
society of either species. On the other hand the ‘horizontal’ 
schism of a society along lines of class is not only peculiar to 
civilizations but is also a phenomenon which first appears at the 
moment of their breakdowns and which is a distinctive mark of 
the phases of breakdown and disintegration, by contrast with its 
absence during the phases of genesis and growth. 

‘We have come across this ‘horizontal’ kind of schism already 
in several different contexts in carlier parts of this Study. 

We encountered it first when we were exploring the extension 
of our own Western Society backwards in the Time-dimension. 
We found ourselves led back to the Christian Church and to a 
number of barbarian war-bands which had come into collision 
with the Church in Western Europe inside the northern frontiers 
of the Roman Empire; and we observed that each of these two 
institutiohs—the war-bands and the Church—had been created 
by a social group which was not, itself, an articulation of our own. 
Western body social and which ‘could only be described in terms 
of another society, antecedent to ours, which we have labelled 
‘the Hellenic’. We found that we had to describe the creators of 
the Christian Church as ‘the internal proletariat’ and the creators 
of the barbarian war-bands as the ‘external proletariat’ of this 
Hellenic Society. 

‘Ata later point in our inquiry we made use of the three institu- 
tions upon which we had thus accidentally stumbled—that is to 
say, the Roman Empire and the barbarian war-bands and the 
Christian Church—as tokens of a relation which we had found 
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subsisting between the Hellenic Society and our own Western 
Society, and which we had labelled  Apparentation-and-Afiliation'. 
Our immediate purpose at that stage was to discover, by the test 
of these tokens, whether there were other known instances of this 
relation between two civilizations which we had come across so 
far in a single example; and our ulterior purpose was to identify 
as many representatives as possible of the species of society which 
we have labelled ‘Civilizations’. In order, however, to employ our 
three tokens with better effect, we found ourselves led to examine 
and define them more closely; and this inquiry led on, in its turn, 
to a subsidiary inquiry’ into the respective origins and natures, 
and into the mutual relations, of the different social groups to 
which our three institutions severally owed their existence in the 
Hellenic World in which we had come across them. 

We found that ‘the internal proletariat’ of the Hellenic Society, 
which was the creator of the Christian Church, and its ‘external 
proletariat’, which was the creator of the barbarian war-bands, 
had each arisen through an act of secession from the Hellenic body 
social during a “Time of Troubles’ in which the Hellenic Society 
itself was manifestly no longer creative but was already in decline; 
and, pushing our inquiry another stige back, we further found 
that these secessions of an internal and an external ‘proletariat’ 
had been provoked by an antecedent change in the character of 
the ruling element in the Hellenic body social. A ‘creative 
minority’ which had once evoked a voluntary allegiance from the 
uncreative mass, in virtue of the gift of charm which is the privilege 
of creativity, had now given place to a ‘dominant minority’ which 
found itself unable to exert the charm because it was destitute of 
the creative power. This uninspired minority, into whose hands 
the heritage of leadership had thus passed, could not bring itself 
to surrender a position of authority and eminence that it lacked 
the genius to earn; and, rather than climb down from the saddle, 
it set itself to keep its seat by force. This policy of sheer repression 
on ‘the dominant minority’s’ part—a policy which was as imprac- 
ticable as it was wrong-headed—was the grievance which had 
estranged the ‘proletariat’ to the point of revolt. The secessions 
which had eventually resulted in the creation of the barbarian 
war-bands and of the Christian Church were reactions to the 
sting of ‘the dominant minority’s’ whip and to the prick of its 
spurs. Yet this defeat of its own intentions—through the disrup- 
tion of a society which it was attempting, however perversely, to 
hold together—is not the only achievement of ‘the dominant 
minority’ that came to our notice in this context. If the barbarian 

1 In L C Q (9) vol. i, pp. 526a, above, 
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yar-bonds and the Christian Church are the Hellenic ‘proletariat’s’ 
handiwork, the Hellenic ‘dominant minority’ has also left a monu- 
ment of itself in the shape of the Roman Empire; and the Empire 
not only took shape earlier than either the Church or the war- 
bands: its mighty presence in the world in which these ‘proletarian’ 
institutions grew up was a factor in the growth of both of them 
which cannot be left out of account. This universal state in which 
the Hellenic ‘dominant minority’ encased itself was like the cara- 
pace of a giant tortoise; and while the Church was reared under 
its shadow—partly profiting by the protection of this borrowed 
shield, and partly fighting for life against the crushing pressure 
of its weight—the barbarians trained their war-bands by sharpen- 
ing their claws on the tortoise-shell’s outer face. 

Finally, at a third point in the course of this Study,t we tried 
to obtain a clearer view of the nexus of cause and effect between 
the loss of a leading minority's gift for creation and the loss of its 
faculty for attracting the majority by charm without having to 
think of resorting to force. And here we put our finger upon the 
Creative Minority's expedient of social drill—as a short-cut for 
bringing the uncreative mass into line—in which we had already 
found the weak spot in the relation between minority and majority 
in the growth-stage. On this showing, the estrangement between 
minority and majority which eventually comes to a head in the 
secession of the Proletariat is a consequence of the breaking of 
a link which, even in the growth-phase, has only been maintained 
by playing upon a well-drilled faculty of mimesis; the leaders" 
failure to continue to play upon this faculty in the rank-and-file 
is a consequence of the same leaders’ failure to reply to a particular 
challenge by making a creative response; and it is no longer sur- 
prising to find that the link inevitably snaps when the leaders’ 
creativity gives out, considering that, even in the growth-stage of 
the society's history, this link of mimesis has always been pre- 
carious by reason of a treacherous duality—the revenge of an un- 
willing slave—which is part of the nature of any mechanical device.3 

‘These are the threads of inquiry into the ‘horizontal’ kind of 
schism in a broken-down society that are already in our hands; 
and perhaps the most promising way of attempting to pursue our 
inquiry farther will be to draw these threads together and then 
spin out the strand, 

Our first steps will be to take a closer and wider survey of the 
three fractions Dominant Minority and Internal and External 
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Proletariats—into which a broken-down society splits when a 
horizontal schism rends its fabric. So far we have only had 
occasion to glance at the Hellenic examples; but, since we have 
found! that the respective institutional products of the Dominant 
Minority and the two divisions of the Proletariat—the institutions 
of universal state and universal church and barbarian war-bands 
—are not peculiar to the Hellenic Society but can also be identified 
in the histories of a number of other societies in their later phases, 
there is a presumption that each of these other societies, likewise, 
has split into fractions corresponding to the three which, as 
creators of the three institutions aforesaid, have already come to 
our attention in the history of the Hellenic Society in its decline. 
Our second step? will be to turn—as we turned at a certain point 
in our study of the process of growth—from the Macrocosm to the 
‘Microcosm; for, after studying the ‘horizontal’ schism in the fabric 
of a disintegrating society under its outward aspect of an increasing 
discord in the body social, we shall find ourselves moved to re- 
study it under the complementary inward aspect of an increasing 
distraction in the soul. Both these lines of search for a criterion 
of disintegration will lead us to the, at first sight, paradoxical dis- 
‘covery that the process of disintegration works out, at least in part, 
to a result which is logically incompatible with its nature—works 
out, that is to say, to a ‘recurrence of birth’ or ‘palingenesia’.t And 
this paradox will command our attentions before we address our- 
selves to an analysis of disintegration by examining, first the rela- 
tion between disintegrating civilizations and the individual human. 
beings who are ‘members’ of them,’ and then the interaction be- 
‘tween these individuals through which the process of disintegration 
works itself out.” Thereafter, when we are in a position to view the 
whole course of the process in retrospect,* we shall find, as indeed 
we might expect, that the qualitative change which it brings with 
it is exactly opposite in character to that which is the outcome of 
growth. In a previous part of this Study? we have seen that in the 
Process of growth the several growing civilizations become differ- 
entiated from one another. We shall now find that, conversely, the 
qualitative effect of the disintegration-process is standardization, 

"This tendency towards standardization is the more remarkable 
when we consider the extent of the diversity which it has to over- 
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come. The broken-down civilizations bring with them, when they 
enter upon their disintegration, the extremely diverse dispositions 
—a bent towards Art or towards Clockwork, or whatever the bent 
may be—that they have severally acquired during their growth. 
And they are also further differentiated from one another in a 
second sense by the fact that their breakdowns overtake them at 
widely different ages. The Syriac Civilization, for example, broke 
down, post mortem Salamonis, circa 937 B.C.,1 at a date which was 
probably less than two hundred years removed from the date of the 
original emergence of this civilization out of the post-Minoan inter- 
regnum. On the other hand the sister Hellenic Civilization, which 
emerged out of the same interregnum coevally, did not break down. 
for another five hundred years, if we are right in equating its break- 
down with the outbreak of the great Atheno-Peloponnesian War 
in 431 B.C? Again, the Orthodox Christian Civilization broke 
down upon the outbreak of the great Bulgaro-Roman War in A.D. 
977 while in this case the sister civilization, which is our own 
civilization of the West, unquestionably went on growing for 
several centuries longer and—for all that we know—may not have 
broken down even yet, at an age when the breakdown of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization is now little less than a thousand 
years behind us in the past. If sister civilizations can run to such 
different lengths of growth-span as we find in these two examples, 
it is manifest that the growths of civilizations are not predestined 
to any uniform duration; and indeed we have failed to find any 
convincing reason a priori why a civilization that has successfully 
come to birth, and has avoided the danger of becoming arrested 
in infancy, should not be able to go on growing in saecula saecu- 
lorum. These considerations make it clear that the differences 
between growing civilizations are extensive and profound. Never- 
theless, in the history of a civilization that has been overtaken by 
the catastrophe of breaking down, we shall find that, as its sub- 
sequent disintegration proceeds, the process tends to conform to 
a standard pattern. A ‘horizontal’ schism regularly splits the dis- 
integrating society into the same three fractions—Dominant 
Minority and Internal and External Proletariats—and these 
three separate social groups which the schism has brought into 

HESS irate Beaton 
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existence then regularly create the three institutions—universal 
state and universal church and barbarian war-bands—that are 
severally their characteristic handiwork. 

We shall have to notice these institutions, as well as their respec- 
tive creators, if our study of the disintegrations of civilizations is to 
be comprehensive. But, we shall find it convenient, so far as it 
may prove possible, to study the institutions for their own sakes 
in separate parts of the book'—partly because an attempt to com- 
plete our examination of them in the present part would heavily 
overload it, but also for the stronger reason that these three insti- 
tutions that are apt to arise in the course of the disintegration of 
a civilization are something more than mere products of the 
disintegration-process. Our early encounters with them in this 
Study* have shown us that they may also play a role in the relations 
between one civilization and another; and when we examine the 
universal churches we shall find ourselves led to raise the question. 
whether churches can really be comprehended in their entirety 
in the framework of the histories of civilizations, within which they 
make their first historical appearance, or whether we have not to 
regard them as representatives of another species of society which 
is at least as distinct from the species ‘Civilizations’ as the civiliza- 
tions are distinct from the primitive societies. 

‘This may prove to be one of the most momentous questions that 
a study of history, within our present range of vision, can suggest 
to us; but the question lies near the farther end of the line of 
inquiry which we have just been sketching out. We must begin 
by returning to our starting-point, which is the ‘horizontal’ schism 
of a broken-down society into the three fractions that we have 
labelled the Dominant Minority and the Internal and External 
Proletariats. 


(D) THE MOVEMENT OF SCHISM-AND-PALINGENESIA 


In an anticipatory attempt? to picture to ourselves the pro- 
gressive estrangement of the Proletariat from the Dominant 
‘Minority in the Hellenic World, in the course of the decline of 
the Hellenic Civilization, we helped ourselves out by quoting 
brilliant and penetrating passage from a famous work of a nine- 
teenth-century French philosopher, de Gobineau. We may fitly 
cap this quotation now by another from the Summa Philosophiae 
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of de Gobineau's countryman of an older generation, Saint-Simon, 
for in this passage the social schism that follows the transition from. 
an ‘organic period’ (ie. an age of growth) to a ‘critical period’ (i.e. 
an age of disintegration)? is delineated in general terms and not 
merely with reference to the Hellenic instance. 


“Aux époques organiques le but de l'activité sociale est nettement 
défini; tous les efforts .. . sont consacrés à l'accomplissement de ce but, 
vers lequel les hommes sont continuellement dirigés, dans le cours 
entier de leur vie, par l'éducation et la législation. Les relations géné- 
rales étant fixées, les relations individuelles, modelées sur elles, le sont 
également; l'objet que la société se propose d'atteindre est révélé à tous 
les cours, à toutes les intelligences; il devient facile d'apprécier les 
capacités les plus propres à favoriser sa tendance, et les véritables 
supériorités se trouvent naturellement alors en possession du pouvoir; 
ily a légitimité, souveraineté, autorité, dans l'acception réelle de ces mots. 
L'harmonie règne dans les rapports sociaux. . . 

"Les époques critiques offrent un spectacle diamétralement opposé. 
On aperçoit, il est vrai, à leur début, un concert d'activité, déterminé. 
par le besoin généralement éprouvé de détruire; mais la divergence ne 
tarde pas à éclater et à devenir complète, de toutes parts l'anarchie se 
manifeste, et bientôt chacun m'est plus occupé qu'à s'approprier 
quelques débris de l'édifice qui s'écroule et se disperse, jusqu 
qu'il soit réduit en poussière. Alors le but de activité sociale est com- 
plétement ignoré, l'incertitude des relations générales passe dans les 
relations privées; les véritables capacités ne sont plus et ne peuvent 
plus te appréciées; la légtinité du pouvoir est contestée à ceux qui 

exercent; les gouvernants et les gouvernés sont en guerre; une guerre 
semblable s'établit entre les intéréts particuliers, qui ont acquis chaque 
jour une prédominance plus marquée sur Vintérée général 


"This Saint-Simonian sketch of the social strife that accompanies. 
the disintegration of any civilization has been almost effaced in the 
minds of Posterity by that tremendous picture of the class-war 
which has been painted—in colours borrowed from the apoca- 
lyptic visions of a repudiated religious tradition—by another 
Western philosopher of a later generation: the German Jew Karl 
Marx (vivebat a.D. 1818-83). The extraordinary impression which 
the Marxian materialist apocalypse has made upon so many millions 
of minds—and this often at second or third hand, and at levels of 
intellectual culture at which the Master's ipsissima verba would be 
unintelligible—is, of course, due in part to the political militancy, 
as well as to the philosophical impressiveness, of the Marxian 
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diagram; for, while this ‘blue-print’ is the kernel of a general philo- 
sophy of history, it is also a revolutionary call to arms in which 
the industrial proletariat of our latter-day Western World is incited 
to secede from a ‘capitalist’ dominant minority and is invited to 
carry this act of secession to its logical conclusion by shaking off 
physically an odious and intolerable yoke against which it is 
assumed already to have risen in spiritual revolt. Whether the 
invention and the vogue of this Marxian formula of the class-war 
are to be taken as signs that the civilization of our Western World, 
in which this portent has now appeared, has its feet already set 
upon the path of disintegration, is a question which will occupy 
us in a later part of this Study! when we come to look into the 
prospects of this Western Civilization of ours. In this place we 
have cited Marx for other reasons: first, because he is the classic 
exponent of the doctrine of the class-war for our world in our age; 
and, second, because his formula conforms to the traditional 
Zoroastrian and Jewish and Christian apocalyptic pattern in 
unveiling, beyond a violent climax, the vision of a gentle 
finale, 

According to the Communist prophet’s intuition of the opera 
tions of his familiar goddess Historical Materialism or Determin- 
ism or Necessity, the class-war is bound to issue in a victorious 
proletarian revolution; but this bloody culmination of the struggle 
will also be the end of it; for the victory of the Proletariat will be 
decisive and definitive and ‘the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’, by 
which the fruits of the victory are to be safeguarded and harvested 
during the post-revolutionary period, is not to be a permanent 
institution, A time is to come when a new society that has been 
classless from birth will be old enough and strong enough to dis- 
pense with ‘the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’—as, in the Gospel 
story, the paralytic who has been miraculously healed by Jesus 
demonstrates the reality of the cure by obeying the Master’s 
command to take up his bed and walk. Indeed, in its final—and 
permanent—acme of well-being the New Society of the Marxian 
Millennium will be able to cast away not only ‘the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat’ but also every other institutional crutch, includ- 
ing the State itself; for in that Marxian earthly paradise to come 
‘they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
which are in Heaven’? 

The interest of the Marxian eschatology for our present inquiry 
lies in the surprising yet unquestionable fact that this lingering 
political shadow of a vanished religious belief does accurately 
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plot out the actual course which the class-war, or ‘horizontal’ 
schism, in a broken-down society is apt to follow as a matter of 
historical fact that can be ascertained from an empirical survey 
of the histories of societies in disintegration. History duly reveals 
to us in the phenomenon of disintegration a movement that runs 
through War to Peace; through Yang to Yin;! and through an 
apparently wanton and savage destruction of precious things, 
created in the Past by Time and Toil and Love, to fresh works 
of creation that seem to owe their special quality to the devouring 
glow of the flame in which they have been forged. 

"The schism in itself is a product of two negative movements, 
each of which is inspired by an evil passion. First the Dominant 
Minority attempts to hold by force—against all right and reason— 
a position of inherited privilege which it has ceased to merit; and 
then the Proletariat repays injustice with resentment, fear with 
hate, and violence with violence when it executes its act of seces- 
sion. Yet the whole movement ends in positive acts of creation 
—and this on the part of all the actors in the tragedy of disintegra- 
tion. The Dominant Minority creates a universal state, the Internal 
Proletariat a universal church, and even the External Proletariat a 
bevy of barbarian war-bands. 

‘These three achievements are, no doubt, extremely unequal in 
the respective degrees of the creativity that they manifest. We 
have noticed at an earlier point? that the universal church, alone 
of the three, has a prospect in the Future as well as a footing in the 
Past, while the universal state and the war-bands belong to the 
Past exclusively. And it hardly needs to be pointed out that, of 
the two backward-looking institutions, the barbarian war-bands 
are poor affairs indeed compared with the universal state. By 
creating a universal state the Dominant Minority performs the 
worthy feat of checking, for a time, the process of social disintegra- 
tion which its own past action has precipitated, and thus enabling 
the temporarily reprieved society to enjoy a brief ‘Indian Summer’ 3 
In creating barbarian war-bands the External Proletariat has 
merely sharpened its predatory beak and claws in preparation for 
a carrion-crow's feast upon a dead civilization’s carcass. Never- 
theless there is a gleam of creativeness to be discerned, even here, 
in the contrast that strikes our eye if we compare the war-bands 
that were led by Theodoric the Ostrogoth to Rome, or by Mu‘ 
wiyah the Umayyad to Damascus, with the hordes of Cimbri and 
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Teutones that had flooded across the Alps at the turn of the second. 
and the last century B.C., or with the hordes of Ituraeans that had 
silted up, at about the same date, out of the North Arabian Desert 
against the eastern flanks of Hermon and Antilibanus.t 

"Thus the social schism that is the outward criterion of the dis- 
integration of a broken-down society is not just a schism and 
nothing more. When we grasp the movement as a whole, from 
beginning to end, we find that we have to describe it as Schism- 
and-Palingenesia? if we wish to give it a title that does it justice, 
‘And, considering that a secession is manifestly a particular manner 
of withdrawal, we may classify the specific double movement of 
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Schism-and-Palingenesia as one version of the generic double 
movement of Withdrawal-and Return. 

Schism-and-Palingenesia certainly runs true to the type of 
Withdrawal-and-Return in so far as the second beat of the move- 
ment is the significant feature in it. ‘The happiness of the palin- 
genesia is not only a reparation for the foregoing agony of the 
schism; it is also the point of the schism, or, in frankly teleological 
language, its purpose, And in fact we find that, when once the 
schism has occurred, nothing but frustration results from a closing 
of the breach before the due palingenesia has been accomplished. 
A case in point is the ‘union sacrée’ between the dominant 
minority of the Egyptiac Society and its internal proletariat 
against the external proletariat as represented by the Hyksos 
for it was this reconciliation at the eleventh hour that prolonged 
the existence of the Fgyptiac Society—in a petrified state of life- 
in-deathi—for two thousand years beyond the date when the pro- 
cess of disintegration would otherwise have reached its natural 
term in dissolution. And this life-in-death was not merely an 
unprofitable burden to the moribund Egyptiac Society itself: it 
was also a fatal blight upon the growth of the living Osirian Church* 
which had been created by the Egyptiac internal proletariat; for 
the ‘union sacrée’ between internal proletariat and dominant 
minority took the form of an amalgamation of the living worship 
of Osiris with the dead worship of the official Egyptiac Pantheo 
and this artificial act of syncretism killed the religion of the internal 
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proletariat without availing to bring the religion of the dominant 
minority back to life. 

The unfortunate outcome of this Egyptiac ‘union sacrée! suggests 
that this exceptional sequel to 2 social schism is one of those 
exceptions that prove a rule; and we may take the broken rule to 
be that a new birth, rather than a healing of the breach, is the one 
possible happy ending of a schism, besides being the normal ending 
of this particular variation on the movement of Withdrawal-and- 
Return. 

We shall hardly be permitted, however, to take our interpreta- 
tion of Schism-and-Palingenesia in terms of Withdrawal-and- 
Return for granted without being challenged to account for one 
feature in Schism-and-Palingenesia which, at first sight, might 
look as though it were quite incompatible with the nature of 
Withdrawal-and-Return as this is displayed in the process of 
growth, We have seen that civilizations owe their growth to the 
withdrawal and return of 2 minority—the Creative Minority which 
withdraws in order to find a response to some challenge that is 
confronting the whole society, and then returns in order to per- 
suade an uncreative majority to follow it along the path which it 
has opened up. On the other hand, in the movement of Schism- 
and-Palingenesia that manifests itself in the process of disintegra- 
tion, it would seem, at first sight, to be a majority that withdraws 
in the Secession of the Proletariat, whileaminority—'the Dominant 
Minority'—now remains stolidly stationary. Is not this an exact 
inversion of the minoritys and the majority’s respective roles? 
‘And does not this mean that, after all, the movement of Schism- 

I-Palingenesia is of a different order from the movement of 
Withdrawal-and-Return, instead of being—as we had thought— 
a variation upon a theme with which we are already familiar? 

Our best approach to this question will be to consider one 
difference, of which we have not yet taken note, between the 
Dominant Minority in a disintegrating civilization and the 
Creative Minority to which a growing civilization owes its 
growth, 

In the succession of victorious responses to challenges in which 
the process of growth consists, the Creative Minority to whose 
enterprise and energy and resoluteness the victory is due is apt 
to be recruited from different individuals, with different social 
heritages and different ideas and ideals, at each successive per- 
formance of the drama.! This is the rule in a growing society even 
where the powers of government, in the widest sense of the word, 
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are the hereditary monopoly of a close aristocracy of birth;? for in 
such circumstances the rule operates within these social limits no 
less surely than it operates throughout the society in cases where 
the whole of the society is enfranchised. In an aristocratically 
governed society that is in process of growth, we find one group 
of aristocratic families playing the part of Creative Minority in 
response to one challenge, and a different group in response to the 
next; and, if eventually the society is confronted with some chal- 
Tenge which is not successfully met by any group at all within the 
closed aristocratic circle, the aristocracy’s failure does not neces- 
sarily bring the society's growth to an end; for the new challenge 
may still evoke a victoriously creative response from some minority 
in a stratum of the society that has hitherto been given no oppor- 
tunity of playing a leading part in the society's affairs; and thus 
the series of challenges and responses, as it lengthens, may give 
occasion for the enfranchisement of one social stratum after another. 
In the history of the Hellenic Society, for example, we have seen 
how the old agrarian aristocracy was eventually worsted by the 
‘Malthusian problem when this was presented in a new form in the 
sixth century B.C. owing to the success of hostile neighbours in 
bringing the sheer extensive expansion of the Hellenic Society to 
a halt; and in the case of Attica (for which our historical record 
of this age happens to be less meagre than it is for other parts.of 
Hellas) we have observed how the problem was solved nevertheless 
by the new-fangled class of merchants which made its appearance 
at Athens in the person of Solon, and how the consequences of the 
Solonian ‘bourgeois’ revolution led on in time to the enfranchise- 
ment of a new urban working class, side by side with the new urban 
bourgeoisie? In the history of our own Western Society, in the 
so-called ‘medieval’ chapter of its growth, we can see another 
instance of the rise of successive creative minorities, outside the 
circle of a hereditary aristocracy, in the enfranchisement first of 
a bourgeoisie, and then of an urban working class, in the bodies 
politic of the North Italian city-states, 

This tendency in a growing society for the Creative Minority to 
be recruited on each successive occasion from a new source can 
be accounted for by the combined operation of two distinct causes, 
one positive and the other negative. The positive cause is to be 
found in a fact which has already come to our notice.” A con- 
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tinuance of growth implies that, in each successive round of 
Challenge-and-Response, the challenge which is presented is a new 
one (since ex hypothesi, if growth is still being maintained, the last 
challenge has been victoriously met and, in being met, has been 
disposed of). But if the challenge, each time, is new, it is only to 
be expected that this new challenge will be met, each time, by a 
newly recruited minority which can bring some hitherto unutilized 
talent into play in wrestling with a hitherto unfamiliar problem. 
The tendency for a new creative minority to be called up, in each 
successive emergency, by the operation of this positive factor will 
be accentuated by the effect of a negative factor which we have 
found to be a potent cause of the breakdowns of civilizations. We 
have seen in that context! that the gift of creativity is subject to 
its own peculiar nemesis; and that a minority which has demon- 
strated its creative power by responding to one challenge victori- 
ously is likely to inhibit itself from repeating its exploit—that is 
to say, from responding, later on, to a different challenge with equal 
success—by succumbing to one or other of the two diverse tempta- 
tions with which every successful creative minority or individual 
is beset: the temptation to rest on one’s oars and the antithetical 
temptation to kick over the traces and run amok. 

For this combination of reasons the Creative Minority in a 
growing society is apt to be perpetually changing—and this not 
simply in its personnel, but more profoundly, by far, in its ideas 
and its ideals. By contrast, the Dominant Minority in a dis- 
integrating society tends to degenerate into a close corporation 
whose ideas and ideals have the legendary rigidity of the unchang- 
ing "laws of the Medes and Persians’—and this even when its 
personnel is radically re-cast through the admission of novi 
homines to some share in the corporation's jealously guarded 
privileges. 
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THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION 
"This social and mental and spiritual fixity that is characteristic. 
of dominant minorities, in contrast to creative minorities, and that 
ersists through one round after another of the series of unsuccess- 

il responses that constitutes the disintegration-process, can be 
accounted for by the fact that in the disintegration of a civilization, 
in contrast to its growth, the challenge that is presented in each 
successive bout of Challenge-and-Response is always, now, the 
same. "The unanswered challenge recurs again and again, and the 
discomfited minority keeps the field in order to invite and incur 
as many successive defeats at the hands of an adversary whom it 
can neither overcome nor elude. The discomfiture, each time, is 
2 foregone conclusion, since the minority which has become merely 
dominant has ceased, ex hypothesi, to be creative. The defensive 
posture which it substitutes for a creative activity may be either 
indolent or recalcitrant; but, whether it is insanely defying the 
lightning or inertly resting on its oars, in either posture the 
Dominant Minority is refusing to hand over to other aspirants 
the protagonist's role which it has already proved itself incompetent 
to play. 

‘These postures that remain rigidly the same, through one bout 
after another of a losing battle, are the marks of the Dominant 
Minority in a disintegrating civilization. The contrast to the 
fluidity and versatility of the successive creative minorities in a 
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growing civilization is extreme. The creative minorities are in 
perpetual flux because they are successive incarnations of the 
diverse forms in which the creative spirit manifests itself in res- 
ponse to challenges which are never the same twice running. The 
Dominant Minority stands stiff, like the pillar of salt into which 
Lot’s wife was transformed as the penalty for looking back upon 
the abandoned Cities of the Plain instead of turning her face 
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resolutely towards the mountain in which she might have found 
a happier habitation. 

In so far as it takes this stand, the Dominant Minority con- 
demns itself, in advance, to have no further part or lot in the work 
of creation; but in making its ‘great refusal’ it impoverishes no one 
but itself. By disqualifying itself from serving as an instrument, 
it does not bring the work to an end; for, while this civilization is 
falling and that civilization is rising, the work of creation still goes 
on. It not only goes on; it also continues to be performed through 
that action of Challenge-and-Response and Withdrawal-and 
Return with which we have become familiar in our analysis of the 
process of growth. When the growth of a civilization is cut short 
by a breakdown, and the would-be creative minority that has 
stiffened into a dominant minority begins to repeat an ineffective 
gesture which never varies at each onset of an unanswered chal- 
Tenge which never ceases to recur, this monotonous celebration 
of the tragedy of defeat is not the only drama that is played upon 
the broken-down civilization’s social stage. During the disintegra- 
tion of a civilization two separate plays with different plots are 
being performed simultaneously side by side. While an unchang- 
ing dominant minority is perpetually rehearsing its own defeat, 
fresh challenges are perpetually evoking fresh creative responses 
from newly recruited minorities which proclaim their own creative 
power by rising, each time, to the occasion. 

"These ever-changing new creative minorities stand in no fixed 
relation to the Dominant Minority which persists in holding the 
floor side by side with them for as long as it retains the strength 
to remain upon its feet. They are not bound a priori to be recruited 
entirely outside its ranks, any more than they are bound to coin- 
‘cide with the Dominant Minority in their membership, either 
wholly or in part. Manifestly the chances are in favour of their 
being recruited from among outsiders, since ex hypothesi the 
Dominant Minority has placed itself in a rigid posture which is 
inimical to ereativity; yet the creative spirit does not wholly depart 
from the souls of the Dominant Minority before it has performed 
through them at least two mighty works: the creation of a school 
of philosophy which prepares the way for a universal church— 
filling some of the valleys and bringing some of the mountains low? 
in the spiritual wilderness of a society in disintegration—and the 
‘creation of a universal state as a material framework within which 
a universal church can flower in its tender infancy. Both these 
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things are the work of creative minorities and creative individuals 
‘who arise among the members of the Dominant Minority ; but at the 
same time they are only a part of the work of creation that is being 
accomplished during the age of disintegration in the disintegrating 
society's ambit; for at the same time another creative minority's 
handiwork can be discerned in the creation of a universal church, 
and another's, again, in the creation of a bevy of barbarian war- 
bands. 

We have now found our answer to the question whether the 
movement of Schism-and-Palingenesia, as we see it in the process 
of disintegration, does not differ from the movement of With- 
drawal-and-Return, as we have seen this in the process of growth, 
in the point that in Schism-and-Palingenesia it is a majority that 
withdraws from a minority. We can see now that the answer to 
our question is, after all, in the negative. In Schism-and-Palin- 
genesia it is still a minority that withdraws—and this, as before, 
for the purpose of finding a creative response to a challenge. But 
in a disintegrating civilization the uncreative mass, from which 
the Creative Minority distinguishes itself, is differently constituted 
from the uncreative mass of a civilization that is still in growth. 
Instead of consisting wholly of an impressionable rank-and-file 
whom the Creative Minority, when it returns, can induce to follow 
its lead by playing upon the faculty of mimesis, the uncreative 
mass now also consists in part of a Dominant Minority which is 
almost entirely intractable to the new creative minority's influence. 
What we are watching in the Secession of the Proletariat is thus 
not really the withdrawal of a majority from a minority. It is the 
performance of the Creative Minority’s familiar work in the familiar 
way, but in the teeth of another minority of a different order— 
a recalcitrant minority which is persisting in a hopeless attempt 
to dominate a situation in which it does not any longer command 
the initiative, The secession which is thus accomplished by a 
creative minority under these special difficulties only appears to. 
be the work of a majority because the Creative Minority attracts 
to itself, as usual, the mimesis of the uncreative mass apart from 
the fraction of this mass which is now stubbornly resisting this 
attraction because it has cast itself forthe Dominant Minority's role. 
As usual, ‘the floating vote’ is given to the Creative Minority every 
time, while the Dominant Minority attracts no mimesis to itself 
and can do no more than withhold its own support from its creative 
rival. It is only this negative power of making ‘the great refusal’ 
that distinguishes the Dominant Minority from the rest of the 
uncreative mass; and this distinction is not fundamental. The 

E A cli illuntration of this i afforded by the contrast between the satus and the 
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most significant, though not the most conspicuous, line of division 
is still that which divides the whole of the uncreative mass frora 
the Creative Minority in each successive round of Challenge-and- 
Response. 

"Phat the Secession of the Proletariat should thus prove, after 
all, to be the work of a minority and not of a majority is only what 
we might have expected. For an act of secession is manifestly an 
act that requires the exercise of initiative and courage and imagina- 
tion in a high degree ; and these are not the virtues of sheep without 
a shepherd. This point is illustrated by the historic ‘Secessions 
of the Plebs’ in the history of the Roman Republic—in allusion 
to which our own term ‘Secession of the Proletariat’ has been 
coined. It is notorious that in the earlier bouts of the conflict 
between Plebeians and Patricians the Plebs strove in vain to break 
its economic and political chains. It was only gradually that the 
challenge of oppression evoked the latent powers of leadership in 
a minority of the Plebeian mass; and it was this creative minority 
—an inchoate ‘Plebeian aristocracy’, to describe it through a con- 
tradiction in terms—that conceived and executed the plan of 
secession as a stratagem for bringing the oppressive Patricians to 
their knees. If this minority had not taken the lead, the rank-and 
file of the Plebeians would assuredly never have struck out for 
themselves the master-stroke of first escaping from the pen in 
which their oppressors fancied that they held them corralled, and 
then turning at bay in the security of the open wilderness. 


[0] SCHISM IN THE BODY SOCIAL. 
1. Dominant Minorities 

Our preliminary inquiry into the movement of Schism-and- 
Palingenesia has incidentally brought out the fact that no one of 
the several fractions into which a disintegrating society is apt to 
split—neither the Dominant Minority nor the Proletariat, Internal 
or External—is all of one homogeneous éthos in the spirit that 
animates its members. 

We can now see that there is an element of variety even in the 
Dominant Minority, notwithstanding the fact ‘that a certain fixity 
and uniformity of éthos is this Dominant Minority’s characteristic 
mark. The Dominant Minority may perform prodigies of steriliza- 
tion in converting to its own barren esprit de corps the novè homines 
whom it is continually drafting into its repeatedly self-decimated 
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ranks; yet, for all its perversity, it cannot prevent itself from put- 
ting forth the creative power and activity that are revealed in the 
creation of a universal state and of a school of philosophy. And 
accordingly we find that even the Dominant Minority is apt to 
include a certain number of members who depart very strikingly 
from the characteristic type of the closed corporation to which they 
belong. 

Tn the Dominant Minority this characteristic type displays two 
variants—one passive and the other active—which have both come 
to our notice already in an extreme form in our study of the 
arrested civilizations.! The passive variant resembles the Nomad 
who has conquered a sedentary population and who is ruthlessly 
exploiting his conquest in a Raubwirtschaft which is as reckless, 
and therefore as self-destructive, as it is immoral. The active 
variant resembles the ‘Osmanli or the Spartiate who takes suffi- 
cient thought for the morrow to forgo the immediate delight of 
enjoying what he has won, in order to dedicate himself to the grim 
task of holding his prize by main force. In the dominant minority 
of the Hellenic Society in disintegration the nearest approach to 
the Avar or the Hyksos in partibus agricolarum is to be seen in the 
Roman knighted man of business (vir equestris) who fleeced the 
conquered populations in the second and the last century B.C. by 
farming the collection, or financing the payment, of their taxes} 
or in the Roman aristocrat (vir senatorius) who, according to his 
opportunities, played ducks and drakes with the wealth and happi- 
ness of a province as a Verres or of a continent as a Lucullus or of 
a world asa Nero. The nearest approach, in the same social milieu, 
toa Spartiate ‘Peer’ or to an Ottoman gul is to be seen in a Rupilius 
stamping out the embers of the Sicilian slave-revolt of 135-131 
3.c.; or in a Crassus planting an avenue of agony—six thousand 
crosses with a captured follower of the insurgent gladiator Spar- 
tacus nailed alive on each—along the whole length of the Great 
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South Road from Rome to Capua; or in a Titus sowing the site 
of Jerusalem with salt. 

This pair of types—the wastrel and the hangman*-that are 
characteristic of the members of a dominant minority in power, 
has its necessary historical complement in a third type which must 
evidently have been on the scene in a previous act of the play: and. 
that is the conqueror who has originally won the loot which the 
hangman is trying to guard and the wastrel is trying to dissipate. 
‘This third type, again, can be illustrated by conspicuous examples 
from Hellenic ‘history. In the disintegration of the Hellenic 
Civilization the conqueror can first be seen at work in those inter- 
necine wars between sovereign states which raged with ever greater 
violence until, the Roman ‘knock-out blow’ imposed a peace of 
exhaustion, ‘This conqueror in the fratricidal warfare within the 
bosom of the Dominant Minority was incarnate in a Philip selling 
the Olynthians into slavery; in an Alexander crushing Thebes; 
in a Mummius razing Corinth; in a Sulla devastating Samnium ; 
and in the successive victor-victims of a century of Roman civil 
wars in which the last round ended in the overthrow of Mark 
Antony by Augustus. In another field we see the 
ing these arms that have been exercised in fratrici 
the conquest of aliens:? both alien civilizations and alien primitive 
societies. The outstanding Hellenic example of the conqueror of 
alien civilizations is Alexander the Great (though his greatness lies, 
as we shall see,‘ in a vision of unity through reconciliation which 
is seldom granted to those who draw the sword to cut the Gordian 
Knot). The Hellenic conquerors of primitive societies are repre- 
sented by the long series of consuls and pro-consuls who imposed 
the Roman yoke upon the necks of all the barbarians of Western 
Europe and North-West Africa from the Ligurians in the Appen- 
nines to the Brigantes in the Plain of York, and from the Kabyles 
in the Aures to the Dacians in Transylvania: a Publius Cornelius 
Scipio rewarding the Boii for laying down their arms in 191 B.C. 
by confiscating half their land to provide allotments for Roman 
colonists; a Marcus Claudius Marcellus expelling the peaceful 
Gallic settlers from Venetia in 183 mc. a Publius Cornelius 
Cethegus and a Marcus Baebius Tamphilus deporting 40,000 
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Apuani from the Appennines to the Abruzzi in 180 ».c. ;! a Quintus 
Petillius Spurinus annihilating in 176 s.c. the desperate defenders 
of Mounts Letus and Balista;? a Marius leading a Jugurtha in 
chains; a Caesar mastering a Vercingetorix. 

‘The sheer conqueror is an even more destructive and repellent 
representative of the Dominant Minority than the wastrel and the 
hangman who enter into his heritage; yet these are not the only 
three types that the Hellenic dominant minority has to show. 
This close corporation which disgraced itself by producing the 
Roman conquerors and wastrels and hangmen lived on to become 
the fertile recruiting-ground of those innumerable and mostly 
anonymous Roman soldiers and civil servants who partly atoned 
for the misdeeds of their predatory equestrian and senatorial pre- 
decessors by creating and preserving the Hellenic universal state 
and so making it possible for a moribund society to bask for a 
moment in the clear pale sunshine of an ‘Indian Summer". These 
later and nobler representatives of the Hellenic dominant minority 
are to be seen at their fine flower, on the eve of the first sharp 
winter frost, in the figures of an Arrian and a Pertinax and a Dio 
Cassius,* while the moral power of the altruistic tradition of social 
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duty which this long line of great public servants had marvellously 
built up out of a poisonous heritage of moral nihilism is to be seen 
at its strongest in its hold upon natures which were intrinsically 
violentand self-sceking. One of the most impressive surviving testi- 
monies to the spirit with which the public servants of the Hellenic 
universal state were imbued is to be found in the last words which 
are attributed to the Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus. 

Moreover the Roman public servant is neither the only nor the 
earliest epiphany of the Hellenic dominant minority in an altru- 
istic role. In the age of the Severi, when the reign of the Stoic 
Emperor Marcus was an accomplished fact of Roman history, and 
when a school of Stoic jurists was translating the Stoic éthos into 
terms of Roman Law, it was manifest that the miracle of converting 
the Roman wolf into a Platonic watch-dog had been the work of 
Greek philosophy. The high-minded philosopher thus reveals 
himself as another altruistic representative of the Hellenic domi- 
nant minority whose existence and influence are attésted and 
presupposed by the eventual emergence of the dutiful public 
servant. If the Roman administrator was an altruistic agent of the 
Hellenic dominant minority’s practical ability, the Greek philoso- 
pher was a still nobler exponent of its intellectual power; and the 
golden chain of creative Greek philosophers, which ends with 
Plotinus (vivebat circa A.D. 203-62) in the generation that lived to 
see the Roman public service collapse, had begun with Socrates 
(vivebat circa 470-399 B.C.) in a generation that was already grown 
up in 431 B.C., when the Hellenic Civilization broke down To 
retrieve, or at any rate to mitigate, the tragic consequences of that 
breakdown was the Greek philosopher's, as well as the Roman 
administrator's, life-work; and the philosopher's labours produced 
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amore valuable and more durable result than the administrator's, 
Just because they were less closely woven into the material texture 
of the disintegrating society's life. While the Roman adminis- 
trators built a Hellenic universal state, the philosophers endowed 
Posterity with a rfa els el! in the Academy and the Peripatus, 
the Stoa and the Garden, the Cynic’s freedom of the highways and 
hedges, and the Neoplatonist’s unearthly Land of Heart’s Desire. 

If we now extend our survey from the field of Hellenic history 
to the histories of other civilizations that have broken down and 
gone into disintegration, we shall find that the noble streak of 
altruism which relieves the sombre record of the Hellenic dominant 
minority is not a peculiar grace of the Hellenic Civilization, The 
types that we have now identified in the dominant minority of 
the Hellenic Society in disintegration all reappear elsewhere, 

If we look for wastrels to match the Roman plunderers of a 
conquered Hellenic World in the age preceding the establishment 
of the Pax Augusta, we shall find them in the war-lords, lay and 
ecclesiastic, who ground the faces of the Japanese peasantry in the 
age preceding the foundation of the Tokugawa Shogunate. We 
shall find their like again, in the Arabic World, in the Mamltks 
who ground the faces of the Egyptian peasantry more outrageously 
in their military decadence than in an earlier age when they were 
performing a certain public service in return for their feudal dues 
And our own Western history in its latter days furnishes a long 
gallery of portraits which are unmistakable examples of the same 
type: from the flauntingly predatory princes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—a Rodolfo Gonzaga of Castiglione and a 
Henry VIII of England and a Louis XIV of France—who had 
shaken off the moral discipline of the medieval Church,? to the 
more discreetly predatory plutocrats of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, who have put the princes in irons in order to usurp 
for their own bourgeois profit the adventurer’s self-conferred 
privilege of playing the game of Raubwirtschaft with the whole 
‘World for their oyster. 

Similarly, if we look for hangmen to match a Crassus and a 
‘Titus, we shall find them in the Assyrian war-lords, from Tiglath- 
Pileser III to Asshurbanipal, as they wrestle ever more savagely 
with their self-imposed tour de force of holding down a conquered 
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Syria with one hand and a conquered Babylonia with the other, 
with no hand left free for retaining their hold upon Egypt! We 
shall find other representatives of the hangman type in the Tsars 
—an Ivan the Terrible and a Peter the Great and a Nicholas I— 
who have had recourse to all the weapons in the armoury of 
political repression in order to keep the yoke of a universal state 
upon the shoulders ofa restive nobility and a ground-down peasan- 
try and a thwarted intelligentsia. And the hangman type, like the 
wastrel type, presents itself in our own Western World as well. 
It is unmistakably represented by the sinister figures of sixteenth- 
century German princes hanging and burning alive their rebellious 
‘Anabaptist peasants? (with the approbation of a Martin Luther!). 
‘And the same type reappears as plainly in the figures of these 
princes’ latter-day National-Socialist supplanters, who, at the 
moment when these words were being written, were attempting 
to break the spirit of Jews, Marxians, Liberals, Pacifists, Chris- 
tians, and Prussian officers by employing our twentieth-century 
methods of barbarism in pursuit of a sixteenth-century aim. Nor 
is this savagery a mere local German departure from a milder 
Western norm; for the English observer, writing smugly in his 
study, will find his pen refusing to obey his fingers if he begins 
to thank God that he and his kinsfolk are not as men are on the 
Continent. If he is tempted to offer the Pharisee’s thanksgiving, 
his conscience will rise up to remind him of the English-speaking 
peoples’ responsibility for the crime of Negro Slavery,? and of 
‘those English penal laws*—repealed scarcely a century ago—under 
which an English labourer convicted of a petty theft might be 
sentenced by an English magistrate to deportation for life if he 
were lucky enough to escape the gallows. 

Tf we want an example of the wastrel and the hangman com- 
bined in one person, we shall find it in the Egyptiac World in the 
Pyramid-Builders whose hold over his subject peasantry was so 
complete that he could wear them out for the gratification of his 
own megalomania without having to fear that his victims would 
rebel under the lash. g 

"We can also add portraits from the histories of other disintegrat- 
ing civilizations to our gallery of Hellenic conquerors. —— 

The fratricidal warfare within the bosom of the dominant 
minority of the Hellenic Society which ended in the delivery of 

1 For this phase of Assyrian history see IV. C (ii) (€) 3 (0), vol. iv, pp» 476-84, 
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a Roman ‘knock-out blow’ has its analogue in the Sinic World in 
the struggle between the contending states which ended in the 
triumph of Ts'in, and in the Far Eastern Society in Japan in that 
Ishmaelitish warfare of all against all which required three suc- 
cessive Caesars—a Nobunaga and a Hideyoshi and an Ieyasu— 
to bring it to a close? The disintegration of the Babylonic and 
Tranic civilizations was carried to its consummation by a duel 
between two sister Powers: Assyria and Babylonia in the one case,? 
and the ‘Osmanlis and the Safawis in the other. In Orthodox 
Christendom the duel between the East Roman Empireand Bulgaria 
in the tenth century of the Christian Era opened the way for the 
Frankish and Turkish inroads of the century following. And in 
the Syriac and Hindu worlds a similar orgy of fratricidal warfare 
likewise opened the way for the Assyrian inroads into Syria® and 
for the Turkish inroads into Hindustan.” In Central America the 
forcible incorporation of the Yucatec Society into the Mexic 
Society seems to have been one of the penalties of the fratricidal 
"War of Mayapan’ in which a Yucatec dominant minority had 
enlisted Mexic mercenaries to help it in the suicidal work of tearing 
itself to pieces; and it is certain that it was the war between the 
Aztecs and the Tlaxcalecs that afterwards condemned the Mexic 
Society itself to become the prey of the Spanish conquistadores.” 
In the abortive cosmos of city-states which tried and failed, in 
the second chapter of our Western history, to convert a feudal 
society, within which it had arisen, to its own way of life, this 
failure can be traced everywhere—in Italy and in Flanders, in 
Swabia and in the Rhineland—to the internecine strife between 
the patriciates of one city-state and another.? In consequence of 
this failure our Western Society discarded the city-state and fell 
back, as we have seen, upon the old-fashioned kingdom-state, 
with its feudal heritage, when it was groping after a new standard 
unit of parochial civie organization at the beginning of the third 
chapter of our Western history. And, when we remind ourselves 
of that curious check and throwback with which the political 
history of this third chapter began, we are led to ask ourselves 
whether by making this fresh start the princes and oligarchies and 
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democracies of our latter-day Western kingdom-states and national 
states have succeeded—while this third chapter in our Western 
history has been running its course and finally, passing into a 
fourth'—in avoiding the fratricidal warfare through which the 
fair promise of the medieval Western city-states was blighted, in 
an earlier chapter of the same story, by the perverse pugnacity of 
the city-state patriciates. Unhappily the answer to this fateful 
question is emphatically in the negative 

‘As soon as the modern political map of our Western World 
began to take shape, the masters of the new-model states made 
haste to engage in fratricidal warfare on the larger scale which 
their ampler resources made possible for them. The contest for 
hegemony between the Hapsburgs and the Bourbons, which in- 
augurated the Modern Age of our Western history, has been 
followed by the wars of Philip II and the wars of Louis XIV and 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars of A.D. 1792-18153 oür 
own ‘Post-Modern’ Age has been inaugurated by the General War 
of 1914-18; and every one of these major conflicts has brought 
with it a crop of minor wars—some preceding it as its overture, 
and others following it as its sequel) The life of our Western 
Society has bgen as grievously infested by the plague of War during 
these last four centuries as in any earlier age; and we have already 
observed* how this social evil, in persisting, has been keyed up to 
an unprecedented intensity by a new ‘drive’ that has been put into 
it since the invention of Democracy and Industrialism, until the 
former ‘sport of kings’ has become the absorbing business of whole 
nations: la Guerre Totale. If a furore of fratricidal warfare within 
the bosom of a society is presumptive evidence that a dominant 
minority has come on to the scene, we must confess that, to judge 
by the recent course of our Western history, our Western Society, 
in its present fourth chapter, has arrived at the stage upon which 
the Hellenic Society entered after the opening of the third chapter 
of Hellenic history post Alexandrum. 

Nor has the dominant minority of the disintegrating Hellenic 
Civilization been unique in begetting conquerors who tum their 
arms against aliens. ro 

For example, there are other disintegrating civilizations, besides 
the Hellenic, that can show their Alexanders (though these non- 
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Hellenic Alexanders are apt to be mere men of blood unredeemed 
by the spiritual vision of Alexander the Great). The Sumeric 
Society can display a string of them: Lugalzaggisi, Sargon, Naram- 
sin. ‘The Egyptiac Society can show the militarists of ‘the New 
Empire—a Thothmes I and a "Thothmes III ahd a Ramses II— 
who conquered and re-conquered the domain of an abortive Syriac 
Civilization? from Gaza to the Euphrates. In the disintegration 
of the main body of the Orthodox Christian Society the ‘Osmanlis 
had no sooner completed their work of establishing a universal 
state in which a Pax Ottomanica was imposed upon the whole of 
Orthodox Christendom apart from Russia? than they sought new 
worlds to conquer, both east and west. Selim I was consciously 
following in the footsteps of Alexander when he marched against 
‘the Persians; and, though his Janissaries insisted on turning back 
at Tabriz instead of allowing themselves to be led, like Alexander's 
Macedonians, to the banks of the Beas,* Selim did successfully 
repeat Alexander's exploit of conquering Egypt; and his successor 
Suleyman the Magnificent attempted the superhuman feat of 
mastering the Safawi Empire with one hand and Western Chris- 
tendom with the other. The disintegration of the Far Eastern 
Civilization in Japan produced a counterpart of Suleyman in 
Hideyoshi, who had scarcely completed Nobunaga’s work in the 
Japanese Isles before he recklessly diverted an exhausted society's 
last energies to grandiose schemes of conquest on the Continent 
—only to be foiled in Korea without ever coming within range of 
China, ‘The same megalomania was displayed by the Muscovite 
makers of the Orthodox Christian universal state in Russia when 
‘they attempted to expand their dominions simultaneously at the 
expense of Western Christendom in the Balticum and Finland 
and Poland and at the expense of the Iranic World in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, This insatiable appetite for territory in poten- 
tates who are already gorged, and who cannot digest the resources 
of the vast tracts which they have inherited, is an example of that 
mania for sheer magnitude which we have already recognized’ as 
a pathological effort to find some alternative means of self-expres- 
sion in lieu of a lost creative power. Again, the Iranic Society 
threw up, in the course of its disintegration, a Nadir Shah? 
(dominabatur a.D. 1736-47) whose career looks like nothing so 
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much as a caricature of Alexander’s as we watch this parvenu 
Avshār soldier of fortune ramping up and down the famous 
Macedonian’s historic South West Asian stage—now showing his 
flag for a moment at Baghdad, and now rushing off to plunder 
Delhi—until suddenly we see him, to our astonishment, being 
enlightened by a gleam of the genuine Alexandrine vision of 
reconciliation and unity, and courting—in his daring effort to 
bring back the Shi'ah to the Sunnah—the assassination that 
swiftly overtakes him. 

These non-Hellenic counterparts of Alexander the Great can 
be matched by corresponding counterparts of the Roman con- 
querors of the West European and North-West African barbarians. 
There is a Roman touch in the conquest of Nubia by the Caesars 
of the Egyptiac universal state—an Amenemhat I (imperabat circa 
2000-1971 B.C.) and a Senwosret III (imperabat circa 1887-1850 
3.c,)—and likewise in the conquest of Yunnan by the Mongol 
makers of the Far Eastern universal state in the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society on the Asiatic Continent, while in the insular 
offshoot of the Far Eastern Society in Japan the subjugation of the 
primitive Ainu in an age when the Japanese war-lords were strenu- 
ously engaged in rending one another? is as astonishing a feat as 
the Roman subjugation of Gaul and Numidia in the age of the 
Roman civil wars. 

Tf we turn in conclusion, as before, to the history of our own 
Western World in its Modern and its ‘Post-Modern’ Age, we shall 
find, here too, the counterparts of a Caesar in Gaul and a Marius 
in Numidia and an Alexander in Asia—and this in an arena that 
expands over the whole surface of the planet. Alexander's over- 
running of the Syriac and Egyptiac and Babylonic and Indic 
worlds of his day has been rivalled in the Spanish conquest of the. 
Mexic and Andean worlds and the British conquest of the Hindu 
World and the Dutch conquest of Indonesia and the French 
conquest of the Maghrib. ‘The Roman conquests of barbarians 
have been rivalled in the Portuguese colonization of Brazil, in 
the French and British colonization of North America between the 
Rio Grande and the Arctic Circle,* and in the opening up of the 
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whole interior of Tropical Africa, between the Kalahari Desert 
and the Sahara, by a simultaneous converging movement of French 
and Belgian and German and English and Afrikander pioneers. 
In sheer geographical range this Western expansion in the last 
four centuries dwarfs the combined achievements of the Romans 
and the Macedonians; but the Hellenic conquerors of alien worlds 
need not fear to measure themselves against their Western counter- 
parts when the comparison is extended from the physical to the 
spiritual dimension. If the British Raj in India has succeeded 
in becoming as humane as the Seleucid régime in Babylonia, on 
the other hand the Dutch rule in Java is infected with the same 
taint of commercial exploitation that blights the memory of the 
Ptolemaic rule in Egypt, while the atrocities committed by the 
Spanish conquistadores in Mexico and Peru surpass the misdeeds 
of the Roman army which pillaged Asia Minor in 189-188 p.c. 
Nor, when he turns to consider the treatment of primitive peoples, 
can the Western historian congratulate himself very heartily upon 
‘the fact that the behaviour of the French colonists in Canada 
towards the local Red Indians can bear comparison with the best 
practice of the Romans in their dealings with European and African 
peoples on the same low level of culture; for unhappily this clean 
French page in the history of our modern Western colonization 
is an exceptional leaf in the Recording Angel’s book. The lion's 
share of North America has fallen in the end to the French Cana- 
dians’ English-speaking rivals; and, although the French have 
played one of the leading parts in the subsequent opening up of 
Africa, and have partially maintained on the Senegal in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries the noble reputation which they 
first earned on the St. Lawrence in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries,? the Western conquest of Africa has not, as we have seen, 
been by any means an exclusively French achievement. When we 
turn from the single French page to the record of the Belgians in 
the Congo and of the English-speaking peoples in North America 
and Kenya, we have to blush at passages which are almost with- 
out parallel in the history of Roman imperialism. The Romans 
did not exterminate the primitive inhabitants of Transappennine 
Europe, as the primitive inhabitants of North America have been 
exterminated by the English-speaking settlers of the United States. 
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Nor, when they reduced the conquered native populations to the 
status of hewers of wood and drawers of water,i did the privileged 
citizens of a Roman colonial city-state attempt to segregate them- 
selves from their fallahin by an impassable barrier of caste like the 
gulf of race-feeling that divides the English-speaking settlers in 
Kenya Colony from their Indian fellow immigrants and from theit 
Bantu native labour force. When we remind ourselves of the histori- 
cal fact that, in spite of this more liberal attitude and éthos, these 
Roman colonies in partibus barbarorum degenerated into parasitic 
growths which were eventually swept away by a proletarian revo- 
lution,? we shall find ourselves wondering what expectation of life 
there may be for a modern Western colonial enterprise like Kenya 
Colony, where a community of about 18,000 White immigrants is 
striving to-day to dominate about 55,000 Indian and Arab immi- 

ts and 3,200,000 Black African ‘Natives’ in order to sub- 
ordinate their welfare to the White minority’s interests, 

It is now manifest that our own Western Society, as well as the 
other non-Hellenic societies, can furnish us with examples of three 
social types—the conqueror, the wastrel, and the hangman—of 
which we identified our first specimens among the members of the 
dominant minority of the Hellenic Society in its disintegration. 
Happily, however, the comparison works out for good as well as 
for evil; for we have also seen that the Hellenic dominant minority 
displays a wide range of spiritual variety beyond the narrow 
limits of these three repulsive types; and the figures that are 
blazoned on the brighter side of a Hellenic shield can likewise 
be matched by examples from the membership of the other 
civilizations. 

For instance, the Roman public servant, as he shows himself at. 
his best over a span of two and a half centuries in Augustuss 
minister Agrippa (vivebat 63-12 B.C.) or in Severus's minister Dio 
Cassius (vivebat circa A.D. 155-235), has his worthy counterpart in 
the Hindu World to-day in “the Indian Civilian’: a child of the 
British Raj who has been aptly named, since it is India's need of 
civic salvation that has called him into existence, while the stan- 
dard of service which he has set before himself is not a racial 
idiosyncrasy of the European founders of this Indian institution, 
but is a spiritual ideal which can captivate and convert and 
inspire any human soul, irrespective of the shape or colour of its 
bodily tenement. The medium through which the tradition of the 
Indian Civil Service is transmitted is not the physical heritage of 
racial kinship but the spiritual communion of esprit de corps; and 
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it is a recognition of this truth that has nerved British statesman- 
ship in our generation to undertake the task of transferring the 
responsibility for the government of India from English to Indian 
shoulders. An Englishman of little faith, who finds himself doubt- 
ing whether this hazardous enterprise can ever be brought to a 
successful issue, may take heart from the reflection that in the 
history of the Roman Civil Service the spiritual force of esprit de 
corps did prove equal to the demand that was made upon it when 
the responsibility for the government of the Hellenic universal 
state was handed on from an Italian Agrippa or Agricola to an 
Asiatic Arrian or Dio. 

The fact remains, however, that the genesis of the Indian Civil 
Service is to be found in the labours of Europeans who have been 
bred in the tradition of Western Christendom; and, while this his- 
torical fact may not reveal the whole truth about the Indian Civil 
Service itself, or foreshadow its ultimate destiny as an Indian insti- 
tution, itmay still serve to remind us that our own Western Society, 
in its Modern and its Post-Modern’ Age, has displayed other types 
in its governing class besides those of the war-lord and the despot 
and the capitalist. In England in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era this governing class brought forth not'only a Henry 
VIII to play the tyrant's part, but also a Saint Thomas More to 
lay down his life rather than lend his countenance to the tyrant's 
policy. In the same century in Lombardy ‘the poisoned field’ 
which produced a weed after its own kind in the person of Rodolfo 
Gonzaga at the same time gave birth to a saint in Rodolfo's brother 
Aluigi? In the seventeenth century in France the parasitic noblesse 
from which Louis XIV recruited his corrupt and extravagant court 
was also the recruiting-ground for the high-minded religious com- 
munity of Port Royal. Nor are we dependent, for proving our 
point, upon a more or less capricious selection of individual illus- 
trations. The truth is more convincingly demonstrated by a 
general change of aim and éthos which has declared itself unmis- 
takably in the lives of the states of our modern Western World 
in the course of the last hundred years. Tt is true that these states 
have not put off the Old Adam. They are still the expressions and 
instruments of a lawless will to power—a power of evil which, in 
our generation, is threatening to bring our society to irretrievable 
disaster. At the same time we can see that they have latterly begun 
to assume a second aspect which is so alien from the other that 
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patible. While continuing to be used as instruments of an immoral 
Violence, these states are now also beginning to be used simul- 
taneously as a means to social welfare. Even in the most old- 
fashioned communities of our twentieth-century Western World 
the traditional military state and police-state is now concerning 
itself to some extent with the promotion of health and education 
and employment. Nor is the modern Western State only shifting 
its balance of activity in practice; itis also laying more and more 
emphasis upon the novel aspect of its functions; and the public 
pose is perhaps even more significant than the underlying reality; 
for in thus seeking to present itself to its subjects in the guise of 
a ministering angel or a fairy godmother, instead of parading as a 
strong man arraed or as a beast of prey, the modern Western State 
is implicitly concurring in a moral condemnation of its own blood- 
stained past. In this changing picture of the Western State we can 
discern at least a partial change of heart in our modern Western 
governing class; and this change is clearly analogous to the change 
that came over the Roman governing class in and after the genera- 
tion of Augustus.! 

‘Our own society is not, however, unique in furnishing us with 
counterparts of the Roman civil service. The Confucian litterati 
who administered the Sinic universal state under the Han Dynasty 
(imperabant 202 B.C.-A.D. 221) attained a standard of service and 
acquired an esprit de corps that place them on a moral level with 
the Roman civil servants of the first and second centuries of the 
Christian Era in the Hellenic World and with the English civil 
servants of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in Europe and 
India, Even the chinooniks who administered the Orthodox Chris- 
tian universal state in Russia for two centuries, from the reign of 
Peter the Great (imperabat A.D. 1682-1725) to the reign of Nicho- 
las II (imperabat A.D. 1894-1917), and who became a byword, at 
home as well 2s in the West, for their incompetence and corruption, 
may be let off more lightly by the verdict of History when their 
record can be compared with that of the régime which has now 
taken their place. On this showing, Posterity will perhaps pro- 
nounce that, after all, this Petrine Russian officialdom did not 
acquit itself so discreditably in wrestling with the gigantic dual 
task of maintaining the Muscovite Empire as a going concern and 
at the same time transforming it into a new-fangled polity on the 
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Western pattern. In the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
the Slave-Household of the Ottoman Pādishāh, which has likewise 
become a byword for its repression of the ra'iyeh, will also perhaps 
come to be remembered as an institution which performed at least 
‘one signal service for the Orthodox Christian Society in imposing 
upon it, even by main force, that Pax Ottomanica which gave a 
self-tormented world a brief spell of quiet between two weary ages 
of anarchy.* In the Far Eastern Society in Japan the feudal daim- 
yos and their henchmen the Samurai, who preyed upon Society, 
in preying upon one another, during the four centuries preceding 
the establishment of the Tokugawa Shogunate, survived to redeem 
their own past by lending themselves to leyasu’s constructive work 
of converting a feudal anarchy into a feudal order; and at the 
opening of the next chapter of Japanese history they rose to a 
height of self-abnegation which was almost sublime when they 
voluntarily divested themselves of their ancestors’ harshly won 
and tightly held privileges because they were convinced that this 
supreme sacrifice was required of them in order to enable Japan 
to hold her own in the environment of a Westernized World from 
which she could no longer hold aloof, 

This vein of nobility which reveals itself to a discriminating eye 
in the Japanese Samurai and in the Ottoman gullar is the notorious 
virtue of two other ruling minorities: the Incas who were the 
masters of the Andean universal state, and the Persian grandes 
who governed a Syriac universal state as vicegerents of an Achae- 
menid King of Kings. The nobility of the orejones and the megis- 
1dnes is vouched for by the testimony of alien conquerors who 
supplanted them and reigned in their stead and put on record, 
from first-hand acquaintance, the only accounts of them that we 
possess (for both these ruling minorities were singularly dumb, 
considering the importance and the eminence of their historic 
roles). This testimony is unimpeachable where it gives a good 
report, since the alien usurpers had two strong incentives to 
blacken their predecessors’ memory. They would be prone to 
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depreciate the military prowess of warriors whom they had easily 
beaten at their own game, and they would be tempted to vilify 
the moral character of rulers whom they had wrongfully despoiled 
of their empire. With these considerations in mind, we may 
believe without hesitation any good that the Spaniards tell us of 
the Incas, or the Greeks of the Persians; and in both records the 
good report conspicuously predominates over the bad. 

In the Greek portrait of the Persians Herodotus’s famous 
thumbnail sketch of the Persian boys’ education—‘they train them 
from the age of five to the age of twenty to do three things, and 
three things only: to ride and to shoot and to speak the truth'2— 
is not discredited by the companion picture that is presented to 
us of these same Persians in their manhood. There is the Herodo- 
tean tale of Xerxes’ suite in the storm at sea doing obeisance to 
their. Imperial Master and then leaping overboard to their deaths 
in order to save the Padishah’s life by lightening the vessel in 
which the discomfited Achaemenian war-lord was fleeing from 
Europe to Asia after his defeat at Salamis. And there is the less 
tragic incident, of which Xenophon was an eye-witness, when the 
grandees on the staff of Cyrus the Younger responded with the 
same unhesitating promptness to the summons of their master to 
sacrifice—on this occasion not their lives but their hardly less 
precious finery. The spectacle of these Persian nobles in their 
gorgeous raiment eagerly plunging into the mud in order to put 
their shoulders to the wheels of the baggage wagons made a deep 
impression on the mind of the Greek observer, as any reader of 
his narrative can tell4 But the most impressive of all Greek testi- 
monies to Persian virtues is that of Alexander the Great, who 
showed by grave acts, and not just by easy words, how highly he 
thought of the Persians after he had made their acquaintance. He 
had no sooner come to know these Persians by the searching test 
of their reaction to an overwhelming disaster than he took a deci- 
sion which was not only bound to offend his own Macedonians 
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but was the surest way of outraging their feelings that he could 
have hit upon if this had been his deliberate aim. He decided 
to take the Persians into partnership in the government of an 
‘empire which the Macedonians’ prowess had wrested, only yester- 
day, out of the Persians’ hands; and he put this policy into execu- 
tion with characteristic thoroughness. He took a Persian grandee’s 
daughter to wife; he bribed or browbeat his Macedonian officers 
into following his example; and he drafted Persian recruits into 
his Macedonian regiments. A people who could evoke this extra- 
ordinary tribute from the leader of their hereditary enemies—and 
this on the morrow of their own utter military defeat—must have 
been transparently endowed with the classic virtues of ‘a ruling 
race’.t 

We have now managed to marshal a considerable array of 
evidence for the capacity of dominant minorities to produce an 
admirable governing class; and this evidence is borne out by the 
catalogue of the universal states that have been created by the 
dominant minorities of disintegrating civilizations; for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a universal state presupposes the 
existence of a governing class with a high standard of conduct, 
a strong esprit de corps, and a persistent tradition. 

In the course of previous inquiries? we have found incidentally 
that, out of twenty civilizations which have unquestionably broken 
down,’ no less than fifteen have passed through a universal state 
on their road from breakdown towards dissolution. We have 
identified a Hellenic universal state in the Roman Empire;* an 
Andean in the Empire of the Incas; a Sinic in the Empire of the 
Tsin and Han dynasties; a Minoan in ‘the thalassocracy of 
Minós' ? a Sumeric in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad;* a Baby- 
onic in the Neo-Babylonian Empire of Nabopolassar and Nebu- 
chadnezzar}? a Mayan in ‘the Old Empire’ of the Mayas;! an 
Egyptiac in ‘the Middle Empire’ of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Dynasties;! a Syriac in the Achaemenian Empire; an Indic in 
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the Empire of the Mauryas; a Hindu in the Timurid Empire of 
Akbar and Awrangzib We have distinguished a Russian Ortho- 
dox Christian universal state in the Muscovite ‘Empire of All the 
Russias’? and another Orthodox Christian universal state, em- 
bracing the main body of Orthodox Christendom, in the Ottoman 
Empire and in the Far Eastern World we have met with a corre- 
sponding pair: the Tokugawa Shogunate in Japans and the Mongol 
Empire in China. 

We have also observed that a number of these universal states 
have been prolonged (to their natural term) or restored (after a 
lapse) or reintegrated (after an interval of alien intrusion) by other 
hands than those which originally created them. The Empire of 
the Incas was taken over forcibly by the Spaniards and prolonged 
in the Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru; The Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad was restored by the First Dynasty of Babylon in the reign 
of Hammurabi? The Neo-Babylonian Empire was engulfed in 
the Achaemenian Empire; and this in its turn was taken over 
forcibly by Alexander, and was prolonged by Alexander’s Seleucid 
successors, before it was eventually broken up by Roman and 
Parthian hammer-strokes and was subsequently reintegrated by 
the labours of the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids after the complete and 
final expulsion of the Hellenic intruders from the Syriac Society's 
domain.” The Egyptiac ‘Middle Empire’ of the Eleventh and 
‘Twelfth Dynasties was re-established, after a very much shorter 
breach of continuity, in ‘the New Empire’ of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties." The Empire of the Mauryas was partially 
taken over and prolonged by Hellenic conquerors from Bactria, 
and by these Greek empire-builders’ Kushan successors, and was 
eventually reintegrated by the Guptas, who stand to the Mauryas 
as the ‘Abbasids stand to the Achaemenidae.? The Timurid Em- 
pire of Akbar and Awrangzib was restored—in more solid masonry 
and also, perhaps, on a sounder architectural plan—in the British 
Rāj. The Mongol Empire over China was re-established, to all 
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Chinese intents and purposes, in the Manchu Empire; which 
stands to it as the Egyptiac ‘New Empire’ stands to the Egyptiac 
“Middle Empire’. 

Tt will be observed that—as might have been expected a priori 
—these works of rehabilitation have been performed, more often 
than not, by new arrivals on the scene who have been culturally 
alien from the original builders. The Spaniards, for example, 
were wholly alien from the Incas; the Achaemenidae from the 
Babylonians; the Macedonians from the Achaemenidae ; the Greek 
and Kushan invaders of India from the Mauryas; and the British 
from the Timurids (as well as from the Hindus). Even the Amor- 
ite Hammurabi, though he was the sixth of his line to reign in 
Babylon, was probably looked askance at, as a not yet completely 
reclaimed barbarian, by his Akkadian subjects and a fortiori by 
their Sumerian fellow citizens of that ‘Empire of the Four Quar- 
ters’ which actually owed its restoration to Hammurabi’s prowess 
and statesmanship. And this was certainly the attitude of the 
Chinese to the Manchus from beginning to end of the Manchu 
régime, in spite of the Manchus’ almost complete freedom from 
that tincture of an alien civilization which had evoked in Chinese 
hearts a fanatical hatred against the Manchus’ predecessors, the 
Mongols.* 

We shall even find several further examples of alien handiwork 
among those universal states which were ‘original work’ and were 
not restorations of some older building. For example, the Timurid 
"Turks, who made the first essay in providing the disintegrating 
Hindu Society with a universal state, were children of the Iranic 
Society and, by this token, were just as alien from the Hindu 
World as are their British successors. The ‘Osmanlis, who gave 
the main body of Orthodox Christendom the only universal state 
that it has ever known, were the Timurids’ cultural as well as 
racial brethren. The Mongols, who gave the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society its first universal state, were decidedly more 
alien in culture from their Chinese'subjects than were the Manchus 
who afterwards repeated the Mongols’ feat. 

Of the other original creators of universal states, a majority— 
which includes the Romans, the Incas, the Achaemenidae, the 
"Ts'in, the Theban Dynasties, the Muscovites, and the "Tokugawas 
—were Powers which had qualified for the role of empire-builders 
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SCHISM IN THE BODY SOCIAL ss 
by serving an apprenticeship as wardens of the marches; and these 
frontiersmen on an imperial throne have often been viewed by 
their more cultivated but less capable subjects in the interior with. 
the eyes of a Sumerian litteratus looking down his nose at a Ham- 
murabi, This, as we know from their own written testimony, was 
the attitude of Greek men-of-letters towards Roman statesmen and. 
administrators as late as the Age of the Antonines, when these 
Romans were actually practising, with an effectiveness that no 
Greek had ever approached, that benevolent ‘Hellenic superinten- 
dence’ (EXwpuc] emde) which, five hundred years before, had 
been so earnestly commended to King Philip by Isocrates.? 

In so far as the universal states of which we have made this 
summary survey? prove to have been the work of alien hands, they 
cannot, of course, be taken as evidence of creative power in any 
fraction of the disintegrating society on whose ground they have 
been set up. It would, however, be hypercritical to stigmatize the 
frontiersmen empire-builders as aliens simply because the people 
of the interior have affected to regard them as such. If we examine 
more closely the Hellenic case in point, we shall probably come to 
the conclusion that the Greek rhetor’s sensitiveness to the bar- 
barism of the Roman official was not an entirely genuine feeling, 
but was partly the expression of a self-defensive mental attitude— 
«a refusal to face the humiliating fact that the converted barbarian 
had proved himself, by Isocrates’ own test, to be a better Hellene 
than the Greek himself.+ It would, indeed, be a paradox to main- 
tain that the Romans were no true representatives of the Hellenic 

1 For ‘the pures’ which has so often given ‘marche’ an ascendancy 
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dominant minority, or the Thebans of the Egyptiac. And, even if 
we leave the borderline cases on one side, there are a number of 
instances still left in which there can be no dispute over the claim 
of the creators of a universal state to be representatives of the 
dominant minority of the society in whose domain the state has 
been established. Among these unquestionable exponents of a 
dominant minority's political creative power we may cite the Han 
Dynasty and ‘Minos’, the dynasty of Ur and the Neo-Babylonians, 
the Mauryas and the Guptas. 

Is this political capacity the only kind of creative power that is 
a common attribute of dominant minorities? The question pre- 
sents itself because in our analysis of the various types of character 
and activity in the Hellenic dominant minority we found that the 
creative type was not, in this case, confined to the political field. 
Tt was represented not only by the Roman public servant but also 
by the Greek philosophers! and, if we now repeat the procedure, 
which we have been following so far, of surveying the lives of the 
other civilizations in their disintegration in order to learn whether 
the Hellenic phenomena reappear in them, we shall see that the 
Greek philosopher, as well as the Roman public servant, has his 
non-Hellenic counterparts. While we have found about ten dis- 
integrating civilizations, besides the Hellenic, in which the Domi- 
nant Minority can be credited with the creative achievement of 
having established a universal state, we can find at least three, 
besides the Hellenic, in which the Dominant Minority has also 
thought out a philosophy. 

In the history of the Babylonic Society, for example, the terrible 
eighth century mc. which saw the beginning of the Hundred 
‘Years’ War between Babylonia and Assyria; seems also to have 
seen a sudden great advance in astronomical knowledge.? In this 
age Babylonic men of science discovered that the rhythm of cyclic 
recurrence, which had been patent, from time immemorial, in the 
alternations of Night and Day and in the waxing and waning of 
the Moon and in the Solar Cycle of the Year, was also discernible 
on a vaster scale in the secular motions of a heavenly host which 
included the planets, These stars which were traditionally named 
“the wanderers’ par excellence, in allusion to their apparently erratic 
courses, now proved to be bound by as strict a discipline as the 
Sun or the Moon or ‘the fixed stars’ of the Firmament in the Cosmic 
Cycle of a Magnus Annus;* and this exciting Babylonic discovery 

ES vol. iv, pp. 470-80, above. 
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of a hitherto unsuspected application of a familiar law of Physical 
Naturé had much the same effect as our recent Western scientific 
discoveries have bad upon the discoverers’ conception of the 
Universe. 

"The never broken and never varying order that had thus been 
found to reign in all the known movements of the stellar cosmos 
was now assumed to govern the Universe as a whole: material and 
spiritual, inanimate and animate. If an eclipse of the Sun or a 
transit of Venus could be dated with certainty to some precise 
moment hundreds of years back in the past, or predicted with 
equal certainty as bound to occur at some precise moment in an 
equally rerhote future, then was it not reasonable to suppose that 
human affairs were just as rigidly fixed and just as accurately cal- 
culable? And since the cosmic discipline implied that all these 
members of the Universe that moved in so perfect a unison were 
‘in sympathy’—en rapport—with each other, was it unreasonable 
to assume that the newly revealed pattern of the movements of the 
stars was a key to the riddle of human fortunes, so that the observer 
who held this astronomical clue in his hands would be able to fore- 
cast his neighbour’s destinies if once he knew the date and moment 
of his birth? Reasonable or not, these assumptions were eagerly 
made; and thus a sensational scientific discovery gave birth to a 
fallacious philosophy of Determinism which has captivated the 
intellect of one civilization after another and is not quite discredited 
yet after a run of nearly 2,700 years. 

"The seductiveness of Astrology lies in its pretension to combine 
a theory which explains the whole machina mundi with a practice 
that will enable Tom, Dick, and Harry to spot the Derby Winner 
here and now. Thanks to this twofold attraction the Babylonic 
philosophy was able to survive the extinction of the Babylonic 
Civilization in the last century B.C. ;? and the Chaldean mathemati- 
cus who imposed upon a prostrate Hellenic Society? was repre- 
sented until yesterday by the Court Astrologer at Peking and the 
Munejjim Bashy at Istanbol. 

"We have dwelt on this Babylonic philosophy of Determinism be- 
cause it has a greater affinity than any of the Hellenic philosophies 
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have with the still perhaps rather callow philosophical speculations 
of our own Western World in its present Cartesian Age. On 
the other hand there are counterparts of almost all the Hellenic 
schools of thought in the philosophies of the Indic and the Sinic 
World. The dominant minority of a disintegrating Indic Civiliza- 
tion brought forth the Jainism of Mahavira, the Primitive Bud- 
dhism of Siddhartha Gautama," the transfigured Buddhism of the 
Mahāyāna? (which differs from its acknowledged original at least. 
as profoundly as Neoplatonism differs from the philosophy of 
Socrates), and the diverse Buddhistic philosophies that are part 
of the mental apparatus of a post-Buddhaic Hinduism. The domi- 
nant minority of a disintegrating Sinic Civilization brought forth 
the moralized ritualism and ritualized morality of Confucius and 
the paradoxical wisdom of the T'ao which is ascribed to the legen- 
dary genius of Lao-tse.3 


2. Internal Proletariats 
A Hellenic Prototype. 

When we pass from dominant minorities to proletariats, a closer 
examination of the facts will confirm, here too, our first impression 
that within each of the fractions of a disintegrating society there is 
a certain diversity of type. We shall also find, however, that, in 
the range of this spiritual diversity, the internal and the external 
proletariats are at opposite poles, While the external proletariats 
have a gamut which is narrower than that of the dominant minori- 
ties, the gamut of the internal proletariats is very much wider. 
Let us reconnoitre the wider field first. 

If we wish to enter upon our survey of internal proletariats by 
our now customary way of approach—thatis, by taking the Hellenic 
instance first as our standard of comparison—and if we also wish 
to follow the genesis of the Hellenic internal proletariat from the 
beginning of the embryo stage, we cannot begin better than by 
quoting a passage from Thucydides in which the historian of the 
breakdown of the Hellenic Society describes the consequent social 
schism in its earliest phase, as it showed itself first in Corcyra.+ 
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‘Such was the savagery of the class-war (stasis) at Corcyra as it 
developed, and it made the deeper impression through being the first 
of its kind—though eventually the upheaval spread through almost the 
whole of the Hellenic World. In every country there were struggles 
between the leaders of the Proletariat and the reactionaries in their 
efforts to procure the intervention of the Athenians and the Lacedae- 
monians respectively. In peace-time they would have had neither the 
opportunity nor the desire to call in the foreigner; but now there was 

e War; and it was easy for any revolutionary spirits in either camp 
to procure an alliance entailing the discomfiture of their opponents and 
a corresponding reinforcement of their own faction. This access of 
class-war brought one calamity after another upon the countries of 
Hellas—calamities that occur and will continue to occur so long as 
Human Nature remains what it is, though they may be aggravated or 
mitigated or modified by successive changes of circumstance. Under 
the favourable conditions of peace-time both countries and individuals 
display a sweeter reasonableness, because their hands are not forced by 
the logic of events; but War eats away the margins of ordinary life and, 
in most characters, adjusts the temperament to the new environment 
by its brutal training. So the countries of Hellas became infected with 
the class-war, and the sensation made by each successive outbreak had 
a cumulative effect upon the next.’ 


Having thus put his finger on the war-spirit as the demoralizing 
spiritual force which shattered the Hellenic Society’s moral solida- 
rity, Thucydides goes on to make a brilliant analysis, which is at 
the same time an overwhelming indictment, of the demonic im- 
pulses of evil which were thus let loose in men's souls like the 
‘swarm of evil sprites that poured out of Pandora’s wantonly opened 
box. 


"It was a competition of ingenuity in the elaboration of intrigue and 
in the refinement of reprisals. The customary meaning of words was 
arbitrarily distorted to cover the conduct of those who employed them. 
Reckless irresponsibility was treated as courageous loyalty, cautious 
reserve as cowardice masked under a high-sounding name, restraint as 
a cloak for poor-spiritedness, and the policy of reason as a policy of 
laissez faire. A frenzied fanaticism was the popular ideal of conduct, 
wile intrigue that took no risks was regarded as a legitimate method 
of self-defence. Violence of feeling was a warrant of honesty, depre- 
cation of violence a signal for suspicion, Success in intrigue was the 
test of intelligence and the detection of intrigue a testimonial to superior 
cleverness, while anyone who so shaped his policy as to dispense with 
such methods was pilloried as a nihilist towards his own group and a 
alg in face of their opponents, Tn short, approbation was reserved 
for those who forestalled their enemies in striking a blow or who im- 
planted that suggestion in minds which had not previously conceived 

1 Thucydides, Book II, chap. 83, 
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it. The ties of party actually became closer than those of kinship,! be- 
cause partisans were readier than kinsmen to throw themselves into an 
adventure at a moment’s notice, and the associations in question were 
formed, not to secure the benefits of established institutions, but to 
gain illegitimate advantages by violating them, Complicity in crime 
‘was a more effective sanction for loyalty to engagements than a solemn 
oath. A fair offer from opponents was received as a signal for practical 
precautions by the dominant party of the moment, instead of evoking 
any generous response. The exaction of reprisals was valued more 
highly than an immunity from wrongs demanding them. The rare 
covenants of reconciliation were only entered into on either side as a 
momentary last resort and only observed so long as no alternative re- 
source presented itself. Any one who spied a weak spot in his adver- 
^s armour and had the nerve to seize his opportunity took more 
satisfaction in obtaining his revenge by treachery than in obtaining it 
in fair fight, the dominating considerations being the elimination of 
zisk and the added halo of intellectual brilliance investing the triumphs 
of perfidy. ... 

‘The cause of this whole phenomenon was the thirst for power 
arising from the predatory and competitive impulses—impulses which 
engender conflict, from which passion is engendered in its turn. In all 
the countries of Hellas the party leaders invented high-sounding catch- 
words and posed as the champions of political equality for the masses 
or of moderate conservatism, in order to make spoils out of the public 
interest which they served with their lips. In their unscrupulous strug- 
gle to gain the upper hand over one another they hesitated at nothing 
and surpassed themselves in the prosecution of their vendettas. So far 
from attempting to act within the bounds of moral right and national 
interest, they recognized no limitations on either side except the caprice 
ofthe moment. "They did not shrink from bringing themselves 
into power by verdicts immorally obtained against their opponents, if 
not by naked force, in order to satiate their momentary rancour. In 
fact, Religion had lost its hold upon either party, and they relied upon. 
their powers of misrepresentation to retrieve their good name whenever 
they had occasion to perpetrate an invidious action. Meanwhile the 
moderate elements in every country were preyed upon by the extremists 
of both camps, partly for tlieir refusal to take sides and partly out of 
resentment at the prospect of their survival, 

“Thus the class-war plunged the Hellenic Society into every kind of 
moral evil. 

This spiritual débâcle which followed the outbreak of the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 43r B.C. continued unchecked 
during the century of warfare and revolution which was the after- 
math of the great catastrophe, and the first social effect was to 

1 Compare Matt x, 21 and 34-7 Luke xi 
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SCHISM IN THE BODY SOCIAL 6r 
produce a large and ever larger floating population of ‘stateless’ 
exiles. During the growth of the Hellenic Civilization the experi- 
ence of being thus uprooted from one's native social setting had 
been as rare to meet in Hellas as it had been dreadful to contem- 
plate. Yet the surviving monuments of the Hellenic literature of 
that age testify clearly that this dreaded experience was foreknown 
to be the penalty for fratricide. It is one of the maxims of the 
Homeric Nestor’s legendary wisdom that ‘outcast, outlawed, out- 
homed is he who is in love with the lacerating warfare that rends 
the bosom of the People’; and an Athenian poet who was in his 
prime in the generation before the catastrophe of 431 B.C., and who 
‘was only just spared by Death from seeing his country brought low 
after twenty-seven years of demoralizing conflict, has written a 
stanza that is a judgement on his own civilization—and on ours. 


‘The craft of his engines hath passed his dream, 
In haste to the good or the evil goal. 
‘One holdeth his city’s law supreme 
And the oath of God in his inmost soul; 
High-citied he: citiless the other 
Who strivetl, grasping at things of naught, 
On the road forbidden, From him be hidden 
‘The fire that comforts and the light of thought.* 


Sophocles himself lived to see Hellas smitten with this curse; 
and, within a hundred years of the date at which these foreboding 
lines were written, the Hellenic World was swarming with home- 
less exiles.+ The evil was not overcome by Alexander's great- 
hearted attempt to induce the reigning faction of the moment in 
each city-state to allow its ejected opponents to return in peace to 
their hearths and homes; and the fire made fresh fuel for itself; 
for the one thing that the exiles found for their hands to do was to 
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enlist as mercenary soldiers;! and this glut of military man-power 
put fresh ‘drive’ into the wars by which new exiles—and thereby 
more mercenaries—were being created. ‘This vicious circle of evil 
cause and effect first inflamed the fratricidal warfare in the bosom 
of Hellas itself, and then discharged the men of war who had been 
trained in this Hellenic school of arms to wreck the Pax Achae- 
menia—first by tempting ambitious provincial governors to break 
all the tabus of Persian loyalty by hiring this Hellenic weapon for 
use against the Padishah; then by giving Alexander of Macedon 
the means of successfully accomplishing the subversive feat which 
the traitor-satraps had lacked the nerve to carry through; and 
finally by enabling Alexander's Macedonian successors to keep 
‘three continents in turmoil for forty years in their struggle over 
their master’s stolen heritage. 

‘The effect of these direct moral ravages of the war-spirit in 
Hellas in uprooting her children was powerfully reinforced by the 
operation of disruptive economic forces which the wars let loose. 

For example, the wars of Alexander and his successors in South- 
Western Asia gave military employment to one swarm of homeless 
Greeks at the cost of uprooting another. For the mercenaries were 
paid by putting into circulation the bullion which had been accu- 
mulating for two centuries in the Achaemenian treasuries; and this 
sudden vast increase in the volume of currency in circulation 
worked havoc among those peasants and artisans in the Greek 
cities who had been spared by the flail of political strife. Prices 
soared without any immediate corresponding rise in wages and 
this financial revolution reduced to pauperism an clement in the 
body social which had hitherto enjoyed a modest competence and 
a relative security. 

‘The same effect of pauperization was produced again, a hundred 
years later, by the economic consequences of the Hannibalic War 
in Italy, where the peasantry were uprooted from the land, first by 
the direct devastation that was wrought by Hannibal’s soldiery, 
and then by the ever longer terms of Roman military service which 
the Italian peasantry had to serve—and this not only in the main 
Italian war-zone, but in Transappennine and Transmarine 'side- 
shows’. These distant campaigns in the Po Basin, in the Iberian 
Peninsula, in Greece and in the East did not come to an end when 


1 For the nielanchaly history of this mercenary military service in a disintegrating 
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Hannibal evacuated Italy or when Carthage sued for peace, but 
remorselessly continued to increase in range and scale and to 
demand ever larger drafts of Italian peasant soldiers, Under this 
tribulation the pauperized descendants of an Italian peasantry 
that had been uprooted against its will by the call of conscript 
military service had no resource left but to make a profession out 
of the career which had been imposed on their ancestors as a 
corvée; and, during the century of revolution and civil war which 
began in 133 B.C. with the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus and 
which only ended in 31 B.C. with the Battle of Actium, ‘the new 
poor’ took their toll out of the spoils of the conquests that had been 
‘won at their grandfathers’ cost by taking mercenary service under 
the rival war-lords who were now contending for the mastery of 
the new Roman Empire—as the mastery of the old Achaemenian 
Empire had been previously contended for, with Greek mercenary 
arms, by the rival successors of Alexander, 

In this cruel process of ‘deracination’ we cannot doubt that we 
are watching the genesis of the Hellenic internal proletariat—and 
this notwithstanding the fact that, at any rate in the earlier genera- 
tions, the victims of the process were ci-devant aristocrats as often 
as not. For proletarianism is a state of feeling rather than a matter 
of outward circumstance. When we first introduced the term 
‘Proletariat’ into this Study, we defined it,t for our purpose, as 
a ‘social element or group which in some way is “in” but not “of” 
any given society at any given stage of such society's history’; and 
this definition covers the exiled Spartiate Clearchus and the other 
aristocratic captains of Cyrus the Younger’s Greek mercenary 
force whose antecedents Xenophon has sketched for us in his 
account of their adventure,? as well as the meanest of the unem- 
ployed Greek and Italian labourers who enlisted as mercenaries 
‘under the standard of a Ptolemy? or a Marius. The true hall-mark 
of the proletarian is neither poverty nor humble birth but a con- 
sciousness—and the resentment which this consciousness inspires 
—of being disinherited from his ancestral place in Society and 
being unwanted in a community which is his rightful home; and 
this subjective proletarianism is not incompatible with the posses- 
sion of material assets. The homeward-bound survivors of the 
Ten Thousand, whose home-sickness made them indignantly 
reject their leader Xenophon’s prudent suggestion that they should 
close with Fortune’s offer and should settle down to found a new 
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Greek city-state on an ideal Asiatic site,! were desolated to find 
how unwelcome their reappearance was to their brethren at home 
in Hellas; and their soreness at this social rebuff was not healed 
by an offer of temporary economic security in the shape of a new 
contract for their employment as mercenary troops—this time in the 
Lacedaemonian service. The same iron must have entered far more 
deeply into the souls of the survivors of those other Greek mer- 
cenaries in a later generation who were massacred, as dangerous 
drones, by their Macedonian comrades-in-arms when, on the news 
of Alexander's death, the hirelings deserted their posts in his up- 
country garrisons and started on the long trek back towards Hellas, 
Tt is more surprising, and therefore more significant, to find the 
same consciousness of being not wanted, the same sense of griev- 
ance, and the same restlessness persisting in the souls of the time 
expired veterans of Roman revolutionary armies—from Sulla's 
army to Octavian's—who had been fitted out with new homes and 
lands, and organized into new civic communities, at the cost of 
uprooting an equal number of innocent free-holders and contented 
tillers of the soil through ruthless and reckless measures of un- 
provoked expropriation. 

Thus the Hellenic internal proletariat was recruited first of all 
from the free citizens, and even from the aristocrats, of the dis- 
integrating Hellenic bodies politic; and these first recruits had 
been disinherited in the first instance by being robbed of a spiritual 
birthright; but of course their spiritual impoverishment was often 
accompanied, and was almost always followed, by a pauperization 
on the material plane; and they were soon reinforced by recruits 
from other sources who were material as well as spiritual pro- 
letarians from the start. The numbers of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat were vastly swollen by the aggression of Hellenic arms 
—made expert in the school of fratricidal warfare—at the expense 
of alien societies of both the primitive and the ‘civilized’ species. 
The conquests of Alexander and his successors swept the whole 
of the Syriac, Egyptiac, and Babylonic societies, and a consider- 
able part of the Indic Society, into the Hellenic dominant 
minority’s net, while the later conquests of the Romans swept in 
half the barbarians of Europe and North-West Africa. 

‘These involuntary alien reinforcements of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat were perhaps at first more fortunate than their fellow- 
proletarians of native Hellenic origin in one respect. Though they 
were morally disinherited and materially despoiled, they were not 
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SCHISM IN THE BODY SOCIAL 6s 
yet physically uprooted; and a majority of them permanently 
escaped this fate and managed just to keep alive—like the Abbé 
Siéyés during the Terror, of a modern revolution in the West— 
until they tasted, at last, their long-deferred revenge when they 
shook off the worn-out shackles of the Hellenic dominant minority 
nearly a thousand years after Alexander's passage of the Helles- 
pont! Their fortunes varied, however, according to the particular 
degree to which their respective Hellenic oppressors were minded 
to turn the screw. 

In Asia the Seleucids were content (till they fell upon evil days 
after Antiochus the Great's disastrous encounter with the Romans)? 
to take a financial toll from their Oriental subjects for supplying 
the Royal Exchequer and for endowing newly founded city-states 
of the Hellenic pattern.’ Like the barbarian proletarians in Europe 
and North-West Africa who were tizllaly ‘attributed’ to the 
Roman colonial urban foundations of a rather later age, the 
Oriental proletarians under the Seleucid régime thus escaped 
comparatively lightly. In Egypt, on the other hand, the local 
tradition of ‘the servile state’, with its currency of some 2,500 years 
since the Age of the Pyramid-Builders,* had acquired a momentum 
to which the Hellenic conquerors readily yielded; and here we see 
the Ptolemies, and their heirs the Roman Emperors, prostituting 
their Hellenic abilities to the prevailing Egyptiac spirit, and making 
their ‘Hellenic superintendence’ a curse instead of a boon for its 
Egyptian recipients, by skilfully monopolizing, for the benefit of 
an alien Crown, the profits of all the agricultural and industrial 
production of the country. At the same time a Ptolemaic Egyp- 
tian peasant or factory-hand who had travelled westward and 
caught a glimpse of the contemporary state of the native population 
in the continental African dominions of Carthage would have 
come home thanking Isis that she had preserved her Egyptian 
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servant from a worse than Egyptian fate; for, though the Egyptian 
worker might be robbed scientifically and systematically, like the 
domestic bee, of almost all the hard-won fruits of his labour, he 
at east remained in some sense personally free, whereas the Berber 
subject of Carthage was a hide-bound serf. Vet this serf, in his 
turn, must have thanked his stars when his conscript military 
service under his Carthaginian masters’ flag brought him face to 
face with the slave-gangs on the plantations of Sicily. For the lure 
of the virgin western markets for wine and oil, which had led the 
Carthaginians to turn the conquered native inhabitants of their 
continental African hinterland into plantation-serfs, had simul- 
taneously led the Agrigentines to extract the same profit from 
their own war-devastated and war-depopulated insular domain by 
stocking it with plantation slaves; and this West-Mediterranean 
economic régime of plantations worked with an imported slave- 
labour-force—a social evil of which we first catch sight in Greek 
Sicily in 480 B.c.—was extended, un a vaster scale and with a 
second string in the shape of slave-shepherded stock-breeding, to 
the devastated areas of Roman Italy after the Hannibalic War. 

‘During the last two centuries B.C. the uprooted Italian peasant- 
Proprietors were progressively supplanted by rootless slave-hoe- 
men and slave-herdsmen. The wastage of this servile economic 
man-power on the Italian plantations and ranches was perhaps as 
heavy as the wastage of the nominally free military man-power of 
the Italian peasantry in its distant theatres of war, while the 
profits of the wholesale wine, oil, meat, wool, and leather pro- 
duction which was carried on at this human—or inhuman—cost 
were great enough to bear the capital charge of perpetually having 
to replace the human raw material (in contrast to the unprofitable- 
ness of the old-fashioned peasant proprietor’s subsistence-farming, 
which could now no longer be made to pay, even when the state 
came to the peasants’ aid by offering them opportunities of ex- 
changing their ancestral holdings on the south side of the Appen- 
nines for new and larger plots carved out of the confiscated lands 
of conquered and evicted Gauls and Ligurians)? In consequence 
this age saw all the populations within range of the Mediterranean 
coast—both western barbarians and cultivated Orientals—being 
Tawlessly laid under contribution in order to supply the demands 
of an insatiable Italian slave-labour-market. 

We now see that the internal proletariat of the disintegrating 
Hellenic Society was composed of three distinct elements: dis- 
inherited and uprooted members of the Hellenic Society’s own 
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native body social; partially disinherited members of alien civiliza- 
tions or of primitive societies who were conquered and exploited 
without. being tom up by the roots; and doubly disinherited con- 
scripts from these subject populations who were not only uprooted 
but were also enslaved and deported in order to be worked to 
death on distant plantations and ranches without any hope of ever 
seeing their homes or their kinsfolk again." "The sufferings of these 
three sets of victims were as various as their origins were diverse, 
but these differences were transcended by their overwhelming 
common experience of being robbed of their social heritage and. 
being turned into exploited outcasts; and the confluence of these 
diverse streams of human misery into a single slough is celebrated 
in the famous lines in which the colluvies gentium’—Grecks, Orien- 
tals, and barbarians—in the slums of Rome is satirically described 
by a Roman poet whose pen was perhaps envenomed by a dread 
lest one day he himself might fall into the abyss and be swallowed 
up in this all-engulfing proletariat, like so many other ci-devant 
members of a Hellenic dominant minority. 
Non possum ferre, Quirites, 

Graecam urbem—quamvis quota portio faecis Achaei? 

iampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes 

et linguam et mores et cum tibicine chordas. 

obliquas necnon gentilia tympana secum. 

vexit et ad Circum iussas prostare puellas. 

ite, quibus grata est picta lupa barbara mitra, 

rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, Quirine, 

et ceromatico fert niceteria collo. 

hic alta Sicyone, ast hic Amydone relicta, 

hic Andro, ille Samo, hic Trallibus aut Alabandis, 

Esquilias dictumque petunt a vimine collem— 

viscera magnarum domuum dominique futuri 

ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 

promptus et Ieaeo torrentior: ede, quid illum 

esse putes? quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos. 

grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 

augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus omnia novit 

Graeculus esuriens: in coelum miseris, ibit. 

in summa non Maurus erat, nec Sarmata nec Thrax 

qui sumpsit pennas, mediis sed natus Athenis.” 
It is not the conquered barbarian nor even the Hellenized Oriental 
but the disinherited Hellene himself who is the most sordid repre- 
sentative of the Hellenic internal proletariat. 
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When we come to examine how these targets of satire and vic- 
tims of injustice reacted to their fate, we shall not be surprised to 
find that one of their reactions was an explosion of savagery which 
surpassed in violence the cold-blooded cruelty of those conquerors, 
wastrels, and hangmen who first provoked them to revolt and then 
repressed them. [tis only natural that the victims of a wanton and 
intolerable oppression should display a hotter passion in seeking 
revenge for injuries received than has been displayed by the aggres- 
sor in inflicting these injuries without provocation; and a uniform 
note of passion rings through a pandemonium of desperate pro- 
letarian outbreaks. 

We catch this note in a series of Egyptian insurrections against 
the Ptolemaic régime of exploitation—an outbreak which began 
at the turn of the third and second centuries B.C., as soon as the 
Egyptian fallahin had acquired a stock of arms and esprit de corps 
and self-confidence as a result of the Ptolemaic Government's 
signal blunder of conscripting the natives into their army, along- 
side of the Macedonian colonists and the Greek mercenaries, in 
order to beat off a Seleucid invasion! We hear the same note 
again in the more celebrated, and more momentous, series of 
Jewish insurrections against a Seleucid and a Roman policy of 
Hellenization*—an outbreak which began when Judas Maccabaeus. 
took up arms against Antiochus Epiphanes in 166 ».c., and which 
was not quelled by the destruction of Jerusalem in the Great 
Romano-Jevish War of A.D. 66-70, but burst out again among the 
Jewish Diaspora in Cyrene and Egypt and Cyprus in A.D. 115-17, 
and among the Palestinian Jews in a last forlorn hope under the 
leadership of Bar Kokaba in A.D. 132-5. It needed hardihood 
enough for the Palestinian Jews to defy the Seleucid Power in the 
twenty-fourth year after the Battle of Magnesia; for the loss of 
prestige which the Seleucid Monarchy had sustained through that 
defeat at Roman hands had hardly yet come to be felt in Asia 
Major, east of Taurus, and the latest local Seleucid feat of arms 
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in Coele Syria had been the triumphant conquest of the province 
from the Ptolemies in 198 m.c. In the second century before 
Christ the Maccabees’ boldness was rewarded by a temporary 
military success; but nothing short of an invincible hatred was 
needed to nerve their successors, three hundred years later, to take 
up arms for a second and a third time against the omnipotence of 
Rome, when their first attempt to measure their strength against 
the Hellenic universal state had drawn upon them Titus’s shatter- 
ing blow. The same reckless fury also moved the semi-Hellenized 
and highly sophisticated natives of Western Asia Minor to expose 
themselves to Roman vengeance twice over: first in 132 B.C., when 
they joined the standard of the Attalid prince Aristonicus' upon 
hearing the appalling news that the last Attalus had bequeathed 
his kingdom to the Roman People; and for the second time in 
88 B.c., when the cities opened their gates to Rome’s rebel client- 
king Mithradates of Pontus, and the citizens took the opportunity 
to massacre the whole of the Italian business community—to a 
total, it was estimated, of 80,000 souls—as a tardy revenge for the 
Roman filibustering expedition which had plundered Asia Minor, 
without provocation, just a hundred years before. 

"The rising of Aristonicus is the connecting link between the out- 
breaks of the subject Oriental peoples in the conquered provinces 
and the outbreaks of the imported slaves and the pauperized free- 
men in the homelands of the Hellenic Society. For slaves and 
‘mean freemen’? fought side by side in Aristonicus’s rebel band ;+ 
and his rising was perhaps inspired by the news of the slave-revolt 
which had let loose the first of the two great slave-wars in Sicily 
(gerebantur circa 135-131 B.C. et circa 104-100 B.c.).5 These two 
Sicilian outbreaks were perhaps the largest in scale and the longest- 
drawn-out of the slave-revolts on the western plantations and 
ranches of the Hellenic World in the Post-Hannibalic Age, but 
they were neither the first nor the last of their kind, nor perhaps 
even the most savage. The series began, in the first decade after 
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the temporary restoration of peace between Rome and Carthage in 
201 B.C., with an abortive conspiracy of the slaves of the Cartha- 
ginian hostages at Setia in 198 m.C. and a rapidly suppressed 
slave-rising in Etruria in 196.? It was continued in a formidable 
insurrection of the slave-herdsmen in Apulia in 185; and, after 
a temporary shifting of the scene to Sicily, the climax was reached 
in the desperate exploit of the runaway Thracian gladiator Sparta- 
cus, who ranged up and down the length of the Italian Peninsula 
—defying the Roman wolf in his very lair—from 73 to 71 B.C. 

‘While in Asia Minor, under Aristonicus’s banner, the slaves and 
the‘mean freemen’ made common cause, in Sicily these two wings 
of the local proletarian forces each went its separate way; and, of 
the two, it was not the Sicilian slaves, but the Sicilian paupers, who 
were the more revengeful and the more destructive. 

"When Sicily was overtaken by these overwhelming disasters [in the 
first of the two slave-wars], the Free-Born Proletariat, so far from sym- 
pathizing with the victims [Le. with the murdered slave-owners], 
actually exulted over them out of resentment at the existing inequalities 
of wealth and condition. This long-standing resentment was trans- 
formed from a painful into a gratifying emotion at the spectacle of 
magnificence reduced to the level of the misery upon which it had 
previously looked down with disdain. The most serious feature was 
that, whereas the [slave] insurgents, who took long and rational views, 
refrained from burning the farms or injuring the property and the 
stocks of agricultural produce which they found in them, and did not 
molest persons devoting their energies to work on the land, the social 
resentment of the Free Proletariat was, by contrast, so profound that they 
offered their services against the slaves simply as a pretext for going out 
into the country and not only pillaging property but burning farms.”* 

‘The rancorous resentment against the Hellenic dominant min 
ity which found this ugly vent was not confined to ‘mean free’ 
pioletarians who were outside the pale of the Roman body politic. 

ieir Roman fellow proletarians who were not only freemen, but 
were actually citizens of the city-state which was now politically 
omnipotent in the Hellenic World, were in the still more ironical 
position of being called ‘the lords of the World’ without having 
‘a single clod of earth to call their own’, while for them the pre- 
cious Roman citizenship, which gave their wealthy fellow citizens 
an invaluable economic ‘pull’, carried nothing with it but an 
obligation to ‘go to the wars and sacrifice their lives for the sake 
of other men's wealth and luxury’.s Thus the lot of a ‘mean free’ 

1 Livy, Book IXI, chap. a6. ? Livy, Book XXXIII, chap. 36. 
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pauper who had lost his freehold and had sunk to the position of 
a casual labourer on the land or an unemployed slum-dweller in 
the city was still less tolerable for a togatus than it was for a citizen 
of Centuripae or Pergamum; and the Roman pauper’s feelings 
were proportionately bitter. ‘The savagery with which the Roman 
citizen-proletariat turned and rent the Roman plutocracy in the 
civil wars, and particularly in the paroxysm of 91-82 B.C., was quite 
equal to the savagery of a Judas Maccabaeus or a Spartacus; and 
the most Satanic of all the dark figures that stand out in sinister 
silhouette against the glare of a world in flames are the Roman 
revolutionary leaders who had been flung headlong, by some un- 
usually violent turn of Fortune's wheel, out of the Ordo Senatorius 
itself: a Sertorius and a Sextus Pompeius, a Marius and a Catilina.* 

In the desperate outbreaks of which we have given this summary 
catalogue, the Hellenic internal proletariat displayed a spirit like 
that of the Lacedaemonian underworld which hungered ‘to eat’ its 
Spartiate masters ‘alive’,? or like that of the Ottoman ra'iyeh on 
Laconian ground who did succeed in wreaking their vengeance 
upon their Turkish masters in AJ. 1821, when they massacred 
every man, woman, and child of the dominant community in the 
captured fortress of Mistr’. In this spirit the outraged slaves of 
Dámophilus repaid the monster in his own coin when at last they 
had him in their power; the Marians anticipated the worst excesses 
of the Sullans; and the ferocity of the Jewish Zealots? was a match 
for the implacability of the Roman laws of war. In fact, in these 
orgies of ferocious violence the Hellenic internal proletariat went 
to the same lengths, in the same direction, as their oppressors the 
conquerors, wastrels, and hangmen in the Hellenic dominant 
minority; and this Shiva-like epiphany of the Proletariat, appalling 
though it may be, is not surprising, when we remind ourselves of 
the provocation to which it was a retort. It is, however, both 
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7 THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION 
astonishing and admirable to find that this was not the only 
response which was evoked from the Hellenic internal proletariat 
by the tremendous challenge to which it was subjected. There was 
alto an antiphonal response which was at the opposite extreme of 
the spiritual gamut; and at this other extremity the internal pro- 
letariat not merely attained, but rose far above, the spiritual level 
which was reached by the altruists in the dominant minority— 
spurred though these altruists were by pricks of conscience which 
the proletarians had no occasion to feel, and equipped though they 
also were with intellectual resources that were quite beyond the 
proletarians’ ken. 

We find, in fact, that the outbreaks of violence which we have 
been recording hitherto were seldom or never the only reactions 
of the momentary victims to the momentary ordeal. While some 
of the victims were usually moved to respond to oppression by 
resorting to force on their own part, there were usually others who 
met force not by counter-force but by gentleness." Even the fren- 
zied slaves of the monster Damophilus had at least the humanity 
to refrain, in the flood-tide of their vengeance, from returning evil 
for good—as they showed by the pains that they took to save Damo- 
philus’s tender-hearted daughter when they were dragging to their 
deaths the tormenter himself and his equally inhuman wife In 
the semi-legendary Jewish recollections of the ordeal which the 
Palestinian Jewry had to meet in resisting Antiochus Epiphanes’ 
policy of Hellenizing them by force, the passive resistance, under 
torture and unto death, of the old scribe Eleazar and of the Seven 
Brethren and their Mother” precedes, in the narrative, the militant 
resistance of the mighty man of valour Judas Maccabaeus.* In the 
story of the Passion of Jesus the leader's injunction to his com- 
panions—he that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy 
One'i—is immediately followed by his ‘it is enough’ when two 
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swords only are forthcoming among all the twelve; and this 
perfunctory call to arms is finally stultified by the leader's own 
deliberate refusal to fight when he is on the point of being arrested. 
At that crucial moment, ‘when they which were about him saw 
what would follow, they said unto him: “Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword?” And one of them smote the servant of the High 
Priest and cut off his right ear, And Jesus answered and said: 
“Suffer ye thus far.” And he touched his ear and healed him.’ 
In the next chapter of the same story the behaviour of Jesus's 
Apostles, who boldly and obstinately refuse to obey the injunction 
not to preach, yet offer no physical resistance to the arm of the 
law, makes a deep impression upon the famous doctor Gamaliel, 
whose keen eye instantly perceives the striking contrast which the 
Apostles’ behaviour presents to the conventional militancy of the 
contemporary epigoni of Judas Maccabaeus, 

"Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye intend to do as 
touching these men,’ For before these days rose up Theudas, boasting 
himself to he somebody, to whom a number of men, about four hun- 
dred, joined themselves—who were slain, and all, as many as obeyed 
him, were scattered and brought to naught. After this man rose U 
Judas of Galilee, in the days of the taxing, and drew away much people 
after him, He also perished; and all, even as many as obeyed him, were 
dispersed. And now I say unto you: Refrain from these men and let 
them alone, For if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God. 

Here are two responses to an identic challenge which are not 
only different but are actually contradictory and incompatible. The 
gentle response is as genuine an expression of the Proletariat's will 
to secede as the violent response is; for the gentle martyrs who are 
commemorated in the Second Book of Maccabees are the spiritual 
progenitors of the Pharisees, and the Pharisees are ‘they who 
Separate themselves'^—a self-conferred title which would trans- 
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late itself into ‘secessionists’ or ‘schismatics’ in the official language 
of an Antiochus and a Titus—or indeed of a Jannaeus and a Herod. 
Here are two alternative ways of shaking the dust of the agora and 
the arena off the puritan’s feet; but both ways cannot be followed 
at once; and in the history of the Oriental proletariat of the Hel- 
lenic World from the second century B.C. onwards we see Violence 
and Gentleness striving for the mastery of souls, until Violence 
annihilates itself and leaves Gentleness alone in the field." 

‘The issue was raised at the outset; for the gentle way which was 
taken by the protomartyrs of 167 B.c. was swiftly abandoned by 
the impetuous Hasmonaean; and this proletarian ‘strong man 
armed’s’ immediate material success—tawdry and ephemeral 
though it was—so dazzled Posterity that Jesus's most intimate 
companions were scandalized at their Master’s own predictions of 
his fate, and were prostrated when these predictions came true. 
At the first warning, Peter? began to rebuke him—‘saying: “Be it 
far from thee, Lord. his shall not be unto thee"? —andat the hour 
of decision the same Apostle was so demoralized by the order to 

yut up his sword again into his place, after he had just struck the 
rut and last physical blow in the conflict, that be actually per- 
petrated the thrice repeated denial of his Master which, a few hours 
before, he had indignantly scouted, as something quite incredible, 
when he had been warned that this was how he would behave. 
"Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee'; and 
‘likewise also said all the disciples’.* Yet, as soon as Jesus ordered 
Peter to sheathe his sword, ‘then all the disciples forsook him, and 
fied’.s The way of Gentleness seemed to be confuted once for all 
in the crucified Jesus—‘unto the Jews a stumbling-block, unto the 
Greeks foclishüess—yet a few months after the Crucifixion 
Gamaliel was already taking note of the executed leader's miracu- 
lously rallied disciples as men who might prove to have God on 
their side; and a few years later Gamaliel’s own disciple Paul was 
preaching a crucified Christ. 

"This vastly painful but infinitely fruitful conversion of the first 
generation of Christians? from the way of Violence to the way of 
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Gentleness had to be purchased at the price of a shattering blow 
to their material hopes; and what was done for Jesus's followers 
by the Crucifixion was done for Orthodox Jewry by the destruction 
of Jerusalem in a.D. o. By that time Christianity had spread 
beyond the bounds of Palestine so far and wide among the internal 
proletariat of the Hellenic World that the infant church was in no 
danger of being overwhelmed by the annihilating catastrophe 
which now overtook its homeland. In a.D. 7o the Jewish Christian 
Church in Jerusalem was already eclipsed by the Gteek Christian 
Church in Antioch, the former capital of the Hellenizing Seleucids. 
But the warning, placed in Jesus's mouth in the Synoptic Gospels,? 
that the Christians in Judaea should flee into the mountains when 
they saw ‘the abomination of desolation’—Hellenic paganism in 
arms—reappearing on the Palestinian horizon, was spontaneously 
and unwittingly obeyed by at least one orthodox Jewish doctor. 
Before the net of the Roman circumvallation finally closed in 
upon the devoted Holy City, Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai indepen- 
dently took the momentous decision to break with the tradition of 
militancy which Judas Maccabaeus had inaugurated. Eluding the 
vigilance of the Jewish Zealots, he slipped across no-man's-land 
and prevailed upon the Roman High Command to let him through 
in order that he might quietly continue his teaching out of earshot 
of the battle; and, when the tidings of the inevitable catastrophe 
eventually reached him in the Hellenized Philistine township of 
Jabneh where he had reassembled his school, and the disciple 
who brought the bad news exclaimed in anguish: ‘Woe to us, 
because the place is destroyed where they make propitiation for 
the sins of Israel’, the master answered: ‘My son, letit not grieve 
thee; we have yet one propitiation equal to it, and what is that but 
the bestowal of kindnesses ?—even as it is written “I desired kind- 
ness and not sacrifice": In act and word Johanan ben Zakkai was 
proclaiming his conversion from the way of Violence to the way 
of Gentleness; and through this conversion he became the foun- 
der-of a new Jewry which has survived—albeit only as a fossilt— 
in all manner of alien and inclement environments down to the 
present day, and which shows no signs of succumbing to its present 
tribulations. "The secret of this latter-day Jewry's extraordinary 
survival power lies in its persistent cultivation of the éthos which 
Johanan ben Zakkai has bequeathed to it. After the lessons of 
1 Matt. xxiv. 15-28 = Mark xiii, 14-23 = Lake sii 20-4, 
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A.D. 70 and 135! a new school of Judaism renounced ‘the notion 
that the Kingdom of God was an external state of things which 
was just upon the point of being manifested'/ With the signal but 
solitary exception of the Book of Daniel, the apocalyptic writings 
in which the Jewish way of Violence had found literary expression 
since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes were now ejected from the 
canon of the Law and the Prophets; and the contrary principle 
of abstaining from all attempts to promote the fulfilment of God's 
will in This World by the work of human hands has become so 
fast ingrained in the Jewish tradition that the strictly orthodox 
dath Israel at this day look askance at the Zionist movement 
and are holding rigidly aloof from any participation in the work 
of building up a material Jewish ‘national home’ under a British 
mandate in post-war Palestine.* 
1f this change of heart in Orthodox Jewry since the destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 has enabled Jewry to survive as a fossil, the 
corresponding change of heart in the companions of Jesus after the 
Crucifixion has opened the way to greater triumphs for the Chris- 
tian Church. The Christians had come unscathed out of the local 
catastrophe which the militancy of the Jewish Zealots had brought 
upon Jewry; and, although the Christian Faith was soon officially 
proclaimed a religio non licita, the Imperial Government's standing 
policy during the first two centuries of the Christian Era was not 
to force the issue.s Accordingly, during this ‘Indian Summer’ of 
the Hellenic Civilization's decline, the persecutions which the 
Christians had to suffer were intermittent and sporadic; and the 
Church was not summoned to drink the cup, or to be baptized 
with the baptism, of its Founder and Master? till the third century, 
when the whole Hellenic World relapsed into the Ishmaelitish 
state of anarchy that had afflicted it during the last two centuries 
B.c,,7 and when a Decius and a Valerian and a Diocletian set out 
to deal with an oecumenical Christian Church? as an Antiochus 
Epiphanes had dealt in the second century m.c. with the local 
Jewish community in Judaea. To this challenge the Christian 
Church responded in the gentle way of Eleazar and the Seven 


2 The failure of Bar KOkabl (see p. 68, above) confirmed the Victory of Johanan ben 
school (von Gall, As Basse rod Be Heidelberg 1936, Wises), pps 299-80). 
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Brethren, and not in the violent way of Judas the Hammer; and 
its reward was the conversion of the Hellenic dominant minority. 
In the next ordeal, which came at the turn of the fourth and 
fifth centuries when the converted Roman Empire broke up, the 
Church responded once again in its traditional fashion; and this 
time its reward was the conversion of the barbarian war-bands 
with whom it found itself face to face in the fallen Empire's dere- 
lict Western provinces.’ In an age in which the hollow futility 
of the secular Fasti Triumphales engraved in stone on the Capitol 
was being mercilessly exposed by the ultimate military and poli- 
tical bankruptcy of the Roman body politic, the Church was 
given the opportunity to celebrate some of the most astonishing 
of the triumphs of Christian Gentleness. Through this power 
which worked so mightily upon the men of violence, just because 
it was of a different order from the force which they exercised and 
understood, we see a Pope Leo turning back an Attila from his 
march on Rome when he had already reached the banks of the 
Mincio from the banks of the Danube and had demonstrated upon 
Rome's daughter Aquileia the atrocities which he intended to 
inflict upon Rome herself, We see a Saint Severinus coming to 
the rescue of Upper Danubian provinces that had been deserted 
by the Imperial Army and the Imperial Civil Service, and going 
about his Master's business—defenceless, intrepid, and unscathed 
—inter gladios barbarorum: making Gibuld king of the Alemanni 
tremble in his presence as he had never trentbled in battle; deterring 
Fera king of the Rugians from carrying into captivity the refugees 
of Lauriacum; and giving his blessing to the young Odovacer* 
And we hear the voice of Saint Remi answering a Clovis’ 
request for baptism with his ‘Mitis depone colla, Sicamber'. 
"Thus in the spiritual history of the Hellenic internal proletariat 
we see the two incompatible spirits of Violence and Gentleness 
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78 THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION 
perpetually struggling with one another, and Gentleness,! with the 
aid of Experience (der uáfos); gradually and painfully gaining 
the upper hand. 

‘As soon as we grasp the plot of this ‘post-classical’ Hellenic 
drama, we see that it is not played exclusively on the proletarian 
stage; for there are at any rate hints of it in the spiritual history of 
the Hellenic dominant minority as well. The contrast between an 
Eleazar the Scribe and a Judas the Hammer, or between a Jesus 
who dies on the Cross and a contemporary Theudas and Judas 
who perish with the sword, has its analogue in the contrast between 
the gentle King Agis and the violent King Cleomenes in the third 
century B.C. at Sparta, or between the gentle Tribune Tiberius 
Gracchus and the violent Tribune Gaius Gracchus? in the second 
century B.C. at Rome. The recalcitrance of Peter against Jesus's 
superhuman resignation to the prospect of being wrongfully put 
to death is anticipated, in the generation of the breakdown at 
Athens, in Crito’s attempt—less brusque in manner than Peter's but 
not less naive in essence—to persuade Socrates to allow himself 
to be smuggled out of the prison where he is lying under a death- 
sentence that he has not deserved. Again, the victory of Gentle- 
ness over Violence in the souls of a Peter and a Paul and a Johanan 
ben Zakkai has its parallels in the vision of an Alexanders and in the 
clemency of a Caesar’ and in the penitence of an Augustus. 

These eight famous representatives of the Hellenic dominant 
minority whose names have just been called to mind by the analo- 
gies which they present, in their actions and in their éthos, with 
‘as many famous representatives of the Hellenic internal proletariat, 
include, in the Athenian Socrates, the father of all the schools of 
Hellenic philosophy,” and, in the Roman Augustus, the founder 
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of the Hellenic universal state. These two great creative works of 
the Hellenic dominant minority are monuments, as we have seen, 
of the labours of the altruists whom this minority bred at the 
opposite extreme of the spiritual gamut from its conquerors and. 
wastrels and hangmen, If it is true, as we have suggested, that the 
Hellenic internal proletariat not only matched the destructiveness 
of these three villainous dominant types with its own proletarian 
brood of rebels and avengers, but also, at the opposite extreme, 
rose far above the spiritual level of the altruists, then we must 
look for signs of this higher attainment in the shape of proletarian 
creative works which correspond to the schools of philosophy and 
to the universal state but surpass these in fruitfulness as well as 
in sublimity; and we shall not look for these signs in vain; for the 
things that we are secking stare us in the face. Among the works 
of the Internal Proletariat the counterparts of the philosophies are 
"higher religions’? while the counterpart of the universal state is 
a universal church 
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In the Hellenic case in point the universal church was the 
Catholic Christian Church (which became the official church of 
the Hellenic universal state in the course of the fourth century of 
the Christian Era);! and the victorious ‘higher religion’ was the 
Christianity which the Catholic Church embodied. But while 
there was not—and could not be—more than one church that won 
its way to universality in the single social field of the Hellenic 
World, the victorious religion was victor over a bevy of discomfited 
competitors. 

"The direct opponent of Christianity was the primitive tribal 
religion of the Hellenic Society in its latest guise: the idolatrous 
worship of the Hellenic universal state in the personality of a Divus 
Caesar or in the abstraction of a Dea Roma.* It was the Church’s 
gentle but intransigent refusal to allow its own members to practise 
this idolatry, even in a merely formal and perfunctory way, that 
drew upon it a series of official persecutions and finally compelled 
the Roman Imperial Government to capitulate to a spiritual power 
which it had failed to coerce. But, though this primitive state- 
religion of the Roman Empire was maintained and imposed with 
the whole strength of the Imperial Government's right arm, it had 
little hold over human hearts.t The conventional respect for it 
which the Roman magistrate commanded the Christian to show 
by the performance of an outward ritual act was the beginning and 
end of this state-religion. ‘There was nothing more in it than this 
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for those non-Christian citizens of the Empire who performed as 
a matter of course what was demanded and who could not under- 
stand why the Christian insisted upon sacrificing his life rather 
than comply with a trivial custom, The rivals of Christianity 
which were formidable in themselves—through a native power of 
attraction which needed no backing of coercive political force— 
were neither this state-worship nor any other form of primitive 
religion, but a number of rival ‘higher religions’ which sprang, like 
Christianity itself, from the Hellenic internal proletariat. 

We can conjure these rival ‘higher religions’ up by reminding 
ourselves of the various sources from which the Oriental contin- 
gent in the Hellenic internal proletariat was derived. The Chris- 
tian religion was a contribution from a submerged Oriental people 
of Syriac antecedents: the Jewish community whose home was in 
Cocle Syria. Syria, however, as we have seen, was only a fraction 
of the Syriac World in its ultimate extension. We have observed 
in other contexts how, as an accidental consequence of its break- 
down and disintegration, the Syriac World eventually came to 
embrace Iran.* Did the Iranian as well as the Syrian wing of a 
thus expanded Syriac Society contribute a ‘higher religion’ to the 
Hellenic internal proletariat? The question is answered in the 
affirmative in the rise and spread of Mithraism, which was an 
Iranian-born counterpart of a Syrian-born Christianity. This 
Mithraism was not only Christianity's next of kin: it was also per- 
haps the most potent of all the ‘higher religions’ with which Chris- 
tianity had to compete. The weaker competitors were all alike 
non-Syriac, though they were diverse in genius and in origin. 
‘The worship of Isis was contributed* by the submerged northern 
half of the Egyptiac World.’ The worship of the Anatolian Great. 
Mother Cybele may perhaps be regarded as a contribution from 
a Hittite Society which by this time had long been extinct on every 
plane of social activity except the religious® (though, if we set our- 
selves in earnest to trace the Great Mother back to her ultimate 
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origins, we shall find her originally at home in the Sumeric World 
under the name of Ishtar," before ever she established herself as 
Cybele at Pessinus* or as the Dea Syra at Hierapolis or as the 
‘Mother Earth of remote Teutonic-speaking worshippers at her 
grove on a Holy Island in the North Sea or the Baltic?). 


A Minoan Lacuna and some Hittite Vestiges. 
Having now studied the genesis of one internal proletariat, and 
taken an inventory of its works,* in the concrete example that is 


2 See L C() (D, vol. i, p, 112, footnote 2, above. 
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offered by the history of the disintegration of the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion, let us do again what we have done in our foregoing study of 
dominant minorities. Let us test, by making a survey, whether 
the phenomena which have thus presented themselves in a single 
case are unique and therefore of little account or regular and there- 
fore significant. Have the disintegrations of other civilizations 
besides the Hellenic been accompanied by the Secession of an 
Internal Proletariat? If they have, has this Internal Proletariat 
been recruited, in these other cases too, from the same three 
sources: that isto say, from disinherited members of the Dominant 
‘Minority and from partially disinherited alien subject peoples and 
from doubly disin! erited subject-alien deportees? Again, do we 
find such other internal proletariats responding to an identic chal- 
lenge of oppression in the two alternative and contrary ways—the 
violent and the gentle—vhich we have learnt to distinguish in our 
study of the Hellenic example? And, if the gentle way has been 
followed by oppressed proletarians in other cases as well, has it led, 
here too, to the birth of ‘higher religions’ and to the establishment 
of universal churches? 

In attempting to give a comprehensive answer to this set of 
questions, we shall find ourselves hampered by the fact that, ex 
hypothesi, the Secession of the Internal Proletariat takes place in the 
obscurity of an underworld, and that the history of its genesis and 
of its early growth is apt to be ignored and left unrecorded by the 
cultivated men-of-letters in the Dominant Minority, while the 
nascent Proletariat itself is ill equipped for keeping its own records 
at this momentous early stage of its career? Thus we often find 
ourselves in the dark about a proletariat’s history until this pro- 
Ietariat bursts out of the subterranean twilight in which it has been 
born into the broad daylight which plays upon the surface of 
social life; and the very fact that it has risen to the surface means 
that a proletariat is already near, or at, its prime by the time when 
it thus comes into view. ‘This difficulty besets us even when we 
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are dealing with a disintegrating civilization which, like the Hel- 
lenic, has bequeathed to us a legacy of literature; and it still haunts 
us when we are able not merely to spell this literature out but also 
to recapture the living thoughts and feelings which the dead words 
were framed to express. The difficulty is accentuated when we 
have to depend upon mere fragments of literatures that have been 
recovered by the modern Western archaeologist's spade without 
there being any sensitive link of continuous tradition between our 
lives and those of these long-buried and quite forgotten writers, 
Inter enim iectast vitai pausa'—and this breach of vital continuity 
will baffle us in grappling with the Egyptiac and Sumeric and 
Hittite and Babylonic civilizations, notwithstanding the marvellous 
ingenuity of our scholars in deciphering their scripts. We shall 
find ourselves baffled still more cruelly by scripts which we have not 
yet succeeded in puzzling out, and which, for all we know, may be 
So rudimentary that, even if we could read the riddle, we should 
merely have gained a knowledge of statistics without having come 
any nearer to being initiated into the writers’ ideas; and this is our 
predicament when we gaze at the Minoan ‘linear script and at the 
Mayan pictograms and at the knotted cords of an Andean quipu. 
In trying conclusions with civilizations as elusive as these, we may 
be driven to confess that we are not only entirely unable to trace 
the genesis and growth of an internal proletariat, but that we can- 
not even guess at the existence or non-existence of such a thing 
by inference from the presence or absence of the Internal Pro- 
letariat's characteristic works, since in some of these cases we shall 
find that we cannot even say whether there is a trace, or no trace 
at all, of a ‘higher religion’ and a universal church. 

Did a universal church, or anything like it, take shape during 
the disintegration of the Mayan or the disintegration of the Minoan 
Civilization? In the Mayan case we have had to be content with 
an inconclusively negative answer.? In the Minoan case our eye has 
been caught by the tantalizing glimmer of a possibility that the 
vestiges of something which might be called a Minoan universal 
church may be preserved among the heterogeneous constituents of 
the historic Orphic Church which makes its appearance in Hellenic 
history from the sixth century p.c. onwards. We cannot, however, 
be positively certain that any of the practices and beliefs of Orph- 
ism, as we know these from Hellenic literature and inscriptions, 
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derive from any of the practices and beliefs of the Minoan religion, 
as we have to reconstruct these by inference from such Minoan 
material evidence—in the shape of ecclesiastical furniture and 
frescoes and vase-paintings depicting religious subjects—as the 
accidents of archaeological discovery have placed in our hands, 
So far from bearing indubitable testimony to the existence of a 
Minoan ‘higher religion’ and universal church, the appearance of 
Orphism on the Hellenic scene in the sixth century 2.c. may, for all 
that we know, be more correctly interpreted as presumptive evi- 
dence that a Minoan ‘higher religion’ never came to birth. The 
existence of such a thing is not conclusively proved by the presence 
in Orphism of Cretan elements such as the myth of ‘the Cretan 
Dionysus’ (the child-god who is wickedly slain and whose slayers 
are the source of Man’s original sin, while the sacrament of eating 
his body is the key to Man's salvation). On the other hand there 
are undoubtedly other elements in Orphism which are strongly 
zeminiscent of contemporary Syriac religion and Indic philo- 
ply. 

Like Yahweh, and unlike Zeus, the Orphic God Phanes is a 
creator; and the Orphic personified abstraction ‘Ageless Time’ 
(Xpéves Ayńpaos) has his double in the Zoroastrian ‘Endless Time’ 
(Zrvàn Akarana)—the likeness extending to the grotesquely mon- 
strous details of the visual form in which this strange divinity is 
presented? There is an equally unmistakable Indic flavour about 
the Orphic doctrines that the Universe is an egg;? that the body 
isa tomb (epa oña) in which a soul is imprisoned asa punishment 
for sin that has been committed in previous incarnations;* that the 
punishment is recurrent in a cycle of rebirths from which the soul 
can never escape so long as there is any debit-balance against it in 
an account of sin and punishment which runs on through succes- 
sive births and deaths; but that there does exist a way of escape 
which brings ‘release from the circle and relief from evil'.5 "The 
Orphic theology pictures the purified soul, which has obtained its 
release from the circle at last, as being permitted forthwith for the 
first time to drink a draught from the Lake of Memory,5 in reward 
for its virtue and in token that its labours are at an end; and this 
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picture will remind us of Siddhartha Gautama’s legendary experi- 
ence of recollecting all his previous incarnations at the moment 
when he attains the enlightenment of Buddhahood.7 

‘These Indic and Syriac features in Orphism are unmistakable, 
and the resemblances are too close to be dismissed as accidental. 
We have therefore to see in Orphism a ‘syncretistic’ religion; and 
we have also to take into consideration the probability that this 
intricate texture of Orphism is not the undesigned product of Time 
and Chance. It bears on its face the signs of being the deliberate 
artifice of a small band of creative individuals? who wove it, at one 
weaving, from a variety of materials that they picked out as apt for 
their purpose.? The result of these theological labours was a ‘book 
religion’ in which right belief was accounted more important than 
correctly performed ritual; and, in the light of all this, we shall 
probably come to the conclusion that it is a rather far-fetched 
explanation to interpret Orphism as an effort to preserve or re- 
capture a Minoan religious tradition which had survived the post- 
‘Minoan interregnum and had not been quite trampled out of all 
recognition by the barbarous Achaean usurpers of the derelict 
Minoan heritage. 

It seems more natural to see in Orphism an effort to fill a fearful 
spiritual void which desolated the heart of an adolescent Hellenism 
just because no higher religious heritage had been transmitted to 
‘the Hellenes from their Minoan predecessors.s We can well ima- 
gine that-a sensitive Hellenic soul might become suddenly and 
painfully conscious of this void in the sixth century n.C.— partly 
because by that time the Hellenic Civilization had risen high 
enough above an Achaean barbarism to look down upon Olympus 
with mingled feelings of horror and contempt, and partly because 
at that very moment the political union, under the Pax Achaemenia, 
of all South-Western Asia, from the Hellenic coast of Ionia to the 
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Indic borderland in the Panjab, had suddenly opened the treasure- 
house of Syriac religion and Indic philosophy to any Hellene who 
cared to enter in and help himself to these spiritual riches. "This 
explanation of the origin of Orphism seems, on the whole, to be 
the more convincing of the two alternatives; and, on this showing, 
we shall have to confess that, after all, we have no knowledge at all 
of a Minoan universal church and therefore none, a fortiori, of a 
‘Minoan internal proletariat + 

‘We know next to nothing, again, about the internal proletariat 
of the Hittite Civilization, which perished, as we have seen, at 
an unusually tender age: We can only say that the wreckage of 
the Hittite Society which survived the great catastrophe at the 
beginning of the twelfth century 2.c. seems gradually to have been 
assimilated by the Hellenic Society in part and in part by the 
Syriac, so that we must look to the histories of these two alien 
societies for any vestiges of the Hittite body social. We have 
already caught a doubtful glimpse of a Hittite dominant minority 
in the shapes of prince-prelates presiding over Anatolian temple- 
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states and oligarchies governing Etruscan city-states? during the 
last millennium mc, The Etruscan aristocracy—whose Hittite 
origin seems probable, though unproven—undoubtedly gained 
admittance into the ranks of the Hellenic dominant minority; and 
we may perhaps espy the vestiges of a Hittite internal proletariat 
in the Cappadocian temple-serfs.? Such vestiges, however, must 
remain unauthenticated unless and until our historical evidence 
increases; and, even if they did prove to be authentic, they would 
still remain mere curiosities of history. For every piece of Hittite 
flotsam and jetsam which may have risen to the surface of an alien 
civilization in a distant age, we may be certain that a thousand 
pieces were for ever submerged. 


Changes of Masters. 

In this respect the history of the Hittite wreckage, obscure 
though it is, throws a glimmer of light upon the common fate of 
all civilizations which have undergone in their disintegration the 
Hittite experience of being devoured by some alien civilization or 
civilizations before the disintegration-process has run its full 
normal course from breakdown to dissolution. Since we have 
come to suspect expansion of being a symptom of disintegration, 5 
we may assume, as a working hypothesis, that a society which is 
successfully expanding at a disintegrating neighbour's expense is 
itself likely to be already in disintegration, and is therefore prob- 
ably divided already against itself into a dominant minority and 
a proletariat of its own. In such circumstances the alien elements 
which the aggressive society devours will be assimilated either to 
its internal proletariat or to its dominant minority; and the pro- 
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letariat is likely to be the receptacle for the majority of these alien 
recruits, since in conflicts of culture, as in physical warfare, the 
conquered are seldom admitted to share in the conqueror’s privi- 
leges. 

"This a priori probability can be tested in the case of our own 
Western Civilization, which by now has swallowed—and in some 
degree digested and assimilated—at least eight alien societies: the 
Mexie, the Andean, the Hindu, the Iranic, the Russian Orthodox 
Christian, the Japanese Far Eastern, and the main bodies of the 
Far Eastern and Orthodox Christian societies in China and in the 
Near East. The number of victims rises from eight to ten if we 
reckon in the Yucatec and Arabic societies, which their Mexic and 
Tranic neighbours had respectively succeeded in devouring on their 
own account before these two gorged beasts of prey were preyed 
upon in their turn and disappeared down our Western Society's 
all-devouring throat! Out of all these multitudes of alien souls 
that have thus been incorporated into the Western body social in 
the Modern Age, what elements have found their way into the 
dominant minority of our modern Western World? Apart from 
Cortez's Tlaxcalec allies in Mexico, whose treaty-rights to equality 
with the new masters of the Mexic World were respected by the 
Spanish Crown till its own rule in Mexico came to an end in A.D. 
1821, we cannot call to mind more than two drafts of alien recruits 
which the Western dominant minority has admitted into its own 
ranks, These two are the governing class of a Muscovite Empire 
which sought and obtained admission to the comity of Western 
states at the close of the seventeenth century, and the governing 
class of a Japanese Empire which followed this Russian example 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. Both these contin- 
gents of novi homines have been weak in numbers; and the Russian 
contingent has already proved weak in social stamina as well, for 
in our generation it has been swept out of existence by a shattering 
revolution. When we look into the present social condition of a 
more recently Westernized Japan, we shall find ourselves wonder- 
ing whether the Westernized mastets of Japan, who are still in the 
saddle to-day, may not be destined to-morrow to follow in Russian 
footsteps for a second time by going through the Russian experience 
of a.D. 1917. If we do live to see a Westernized Japanese govern- 
ing class share a Westernized Russian governing class's fate, then 
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we shall have seen the whole ‘man-power’ of ten disintegrating 
civilizations absorbed—with all previous social distinctions now 
confounded and effaced—into the gigantically swollen internal 
proletariat of the single civilization of the West. 

The fate which has overtaken these ten victims of Western 
expansion in our own age, as well as the Hittite Society before 
them, suggests that itis not at all unusual fora disintegrating civili- 
zation to be devoured by a neighbour before its disintegration is 
‘complete. And this is, indeed, what we should expect a priori; for, 
while on the one hand the process of disintegration may be favour- 
able to expansion, it is evident that on the other hand it may also 
expose a society to becoming the target and victim of attack in- 
stead of being the aggressor and the profiteer. A ‘house divided 
against itself shall not stand’;! and while it may be capable of 
burying the adjacent buildings under its own ruins if it is left alone 
to collapse, it will be quickly demolished by the house-breaker if 
he comes upon the scene and decides to anticipate the leisurely 
work of Time. A dominant minority is particularly vulnerable to 
assault from an alien power because it is itself already an alien 
power in the eyes of its subjects. A moral alienation from the 
Dominant Minority is the essence of what we mean by the ‘Seces- 
sion’ of the Proletariat. What motive has the Proletariat for sacri 
ficing itself, at its momentary master’s call, in order to save his 
mastery for him and thereby condemn itself to remaining in servi- 
tude to this particular master instead of allowing his place to be 
taken by another who may perhaps turn out to have a lighter hand? 
And even if the Proletariat does prefer its present master—out of 
fear of the unknown or out of inertia or even out of positive regard 
for him—is it likely that its servitude will have left it with the 
spirit and initiative to assert its will, even within this narrowly 
restricted field of a choice between two alternative yokes? 

A test case is the behaviour of the internal proletariat in the 
Andean universal state when the Spanish conguistadores suddenly 
broke in and challenged the Incas to stand and deliver. The ore- 
jones were perhaps the most amiable and able dominant minority 
‘that any disintegrating society has ever produced; and it seems 
almost an abuse of words to employ the term ‘Proletariat’ ‘at all in 
reference to the conscientiously tended flock of these genuine 
‘shepherds of the people The docile beneficiaries of a paternal 
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Pax Incaica felt an unqualified veneration for the Incas, and 
would perhaps even have loved them if they had ever ventured to 
adopt such a sacrilegiously familiar attitude. Even in the more 
recently conquered subject communities there seems to have been 
little discontent and no eagerness for an opportunity to shake off 
the Grand Inca’s rule. The routine of obedience had been so 
thoroughly inculcated into the people that ‘the machine went on 
working by itself after the mechanic was dead, and we have Onde- 
gardo's testimony for the fact that, after the Spanish conquest, the 
Indians persisted in the cultivation of the Inca's lands and in the 
delivery of the crops to the Imperial granaries’ Yet the Inca’s 
submissive subjects were far indeed from being ‘a very present 
help in trouble? when the Inca, with Pizarro's fangs in his throat, 
was in desperate need of their loyal and valiant service. We have, 
no doubt, to allow for the fact that at the moment when the Spani- 
ards appeared on their horizon the mental attitude of the Inca’s 
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subjects was confused, and their allegiance divided, by the unpre- 
cedented, and therefore profoundly shocking, public calamity of 
the civil war between Huascar and Atahualpa.” "This was not, how- 
ever, the governing factor in the situation. ‘The fundamental cause 
of the Inca’s undoing is to be found in that very belief in his 
divinity and invincibility which had built his Empire up, and kept 
it in being, so long as no alien assailant had appeared above the 
horizon. When these human sheep saw their demigod helplessly 
defeated, deposed, insulted, and injured, it never occurred to them 
that they might help him effectively themselves. They were only 
conscious that their universe had been turned upside-down; and, 
the shock was prostrating and paralysing Atahualpa's partisans 
looked on in horror-stricken passivity while their master was put 
to death, and the usurper's opponents delivered themselves tamely 
into his brutal murderers’ hands. 
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"The last state into which the Andean internal proletariat has 

sunk since its exchange of indigenous for alien masters has been 

described at first hand by a practised nineteenth-century English 
observer: 


"The sudden fall of a whole race is an event so rare in history that 
one seeks for explanations. It may be that not only the Inca 
family, but nearly the whole ruling clase, was destroyed in war, leaving 
only the peasants who had already been serfs under their native sove- 
reigns, But one is disposed to believe that the tremendous catastrophes 
which befel them, in the destruction at once of their dynasty, their 
empire, and their religion by fierce conquerors, incomparably. superior 
in energy and knowledge, completely broke not only the of the 
nation but the self-respect of the individuals who composed it. They 
were already a docile and submissive people, and now under a new 
tyranny, far harsher than that of rulers of their own blood, they sank 
ipto hopeless apathy and ceased even to remember what their fore- 
fathers had been, The intensity of their devotion to their sovereign and 
their deity made them helpless when both were overthrown, leaving 
them nothing to turn to, nothing to strive for. .. . The Peruvian sub- 
jects of the Incas had reached a state of advancement which, though 
much below that of the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians, was remark- 
able when one considers that their isolation deprived them of the enor- 
mous benefit of contact with other progressive peoples, . .. The impact 
of Spanish invasion not only shattered their own rudimentary civiliza- 
tion to pieces, but so took all the heart and spirit out of them that they 
have made practically no advances during four centuries, and have 
profited hardly at all by the Western Civilization of their masters.” 
If this is how the subjects of so good a master as the Inca be- 
haved when this master was being violently and unjustly robbed 
of his kingdom, we shall not be surprised to see other proletariats 
accepting or welcoming the overthrow of dominant minorities that 
have been oppressive in policy or alien in origin or odióus on both 
these accounts at once. We have observed in other contexts? how 
readily the exploited peasantry of East Central Anatolia, who bad 
been saddled with the burden of the East Roman Government's 
imperialism, ‘turned Turk’ upon the advent of the Saljüq Muslim. 
invaders in the eleventh century of the Christian Era. A fortiori 
in India, from the morrow of the death of Awrangzib to the eve 
of the Indian Mutiny, the Hindu ra'tyeh looked on as harassed yet 
nevertheless passive and indifferent spectators while the alien Mu- 
ghal Raj was crumbling away and the likewise alien British Raj was 
being erected on its derelict site. We discern the same indifference 
1 Bryce, James: South Americas Obarrations and Inpresions (London 1912, Méc- 
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in the passivity with which the Egyptians accepted the substitu- 
tion of an aliea Macedonian for an alien Achaemenian régime in 
332 B.C., ten years after the Achaemenian reconquest* had put an 
end to an interlude of national independence in Egypt and had 
thereby banished from the field of practical politics the only politi- 
cal prospect that could awaken any enthusiasm in Egyptian hearts.2 
‘he Babylonians’ attitude towards the contest for imperial 
dominion between their alien Achaemenian masters and the alien 
Macedonian competitors of the Achaemenidae was more positive 
than the Egyptians’ attitude and was to that extent still more con- 
ducive toa change of alien régime. The Babylonians did not merely 
accept Alexander with a cynical resignation as just another Darius 
in Hellenic costume: they welcomed him with open arms as a 
liberator—in the spirit in which, some two hundred. years earlier, 
Darius’s predecessor Cyrus had likewise been welcomed in Baby- 
lonia by Jewish deportees® to whom the yoke of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar had been as grievous 
as the yoke of the Achaemenian Empire was afterwards felt to be 
by the dethroned descendants of the Jews’ Babylonian oppressors 
when these oppressors were condemned, by the turn of Fortune's 
wheel, to receive for themselves the measure which they had 
formerly meted out to others.* For the Jewish victims of a Baby- 
Ionian dominant minority in the sixth century 3.c. and for the 
Babylonian victims of a Persian dominant minority in the fourth 
century B.c. the change of alien masters almost wore the appear- 
ance of a ‘dayspring from on high’ which had come ‘to give light 
to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death’. 

‘These examples make it evident that, whatever the spirit may 
be in which a subject population greets a change of masters— 
whether it naively proclaims the dawn of a new era or mutters 
“plus ça change plus c'est la méme chose’s with a sceptical shrug 
of the shoulders—the eviction and replacement of one dominant 
minority by another can very easily take place in any society that 
has once come to be divided against itself by that schism between 
Dominant Minority and Proletariat which is a symptom and a 
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penalty of social disintegration. We have dwelt on this point 
because it is another obstacle with which we have to cope in our 
survey of internal proletariats. For if a disintegrating civilization 
is apt to have its term of independence curtailed through being 
eaten up by some neighbour, we are evidently likely to be baffled, 
in attempting to follow out the history of this or that internal 
proletariat, by finding our specimen suddenly incorporated into 
an alien body social before it has had time to bring forth its 
own particular fruits. This heavy mortality among disintegrating 
civilizations may perhaps provide the social anatomist with richer 
materials for study when he essays to dissect some great voracious 
shark—a monster such as our own Western Society has come to 
be in its latter days—which has swept together into its insatiable 
belly the half-digested remains of a shoal of smaller fry; but, by 
the same token, the dissection of the shark-society's victims is 
manifestly bound to be an inordinately difficult business if we can 
only recover their mortal remains in this half-masticated condition, 
In such adverse circumstances we must be content if we can iden- 
tify an organ or trace the development of a function here and there 
when we are dealing with disintegrating societies whose careers 
have been thus cut short. 


The Japanese Internal Proletariat. 

Some clear-tokens of the secession of an internal proletariat can. 
be discerned in the history of the disintegration of the Far Eastern 
Society in Japan, which had run through its “Time of Troubles’ 
and entered into its universal state before the Western Society 
swallowed it up. 

If we are looking, for instance, for counterparts of those citizens. 
of the Hellenic city-states who were uprooted by the series of wars 
and revolutions which began in 431 B.C., and who found a disas- 
trous outlet and livelihood as mercenary soldiers, we shall observe 
an exact parallel in the ronin, or masterless unemployed men-at- 
arms, who were thrown off, during the Japanese “Time of Troubles’, 
by a feudal anarchy. The parallel extends to details; for Hide- 
yoshi's abortive attempt to conquer Korea and China, like Alexan- 
ers successful conquest of South-Western Asia and Egypt, 
may be interpreted as an expedient for turning these formidable 
vagrants’ arms against an alien body social. Again, the Eta or 
pariahs who survive as outcasts in the Japanese Society of the 
present day may be accounted for as a still unassimilated remnant 
of the Ainu barbarians of the Main Island of the Japanese archi- 
pelago, who, during the “Time of Troubles’, were forcibly incor- 
porated into the Japanese internal proletariat by the arms of the 
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wardens of the North-Eastern marches, as the barbarians of 
North-Western Europe and North-Western Africa were incor- 
porated by Roman arms into the Hellenic internal proletariat 
during the corresponding phase of the disintegration of the Hel- 
lenic Society. In the third place we can discern Japanese equiva- 
Jents of those ‘higher religions. — Christianity and Mithraism and 
the worships of Isis and Cybele—in which the Hellenic internal 
proletariat sought and found its final and most effective response 
to the challenge of the tribulations which it had to endure at the 
hands of a dominant minority, 

In the history of the disintegration of the Far Eastern Society 
in Japan the corresponding religions? were Jódo ("Pure Land"), 
which was founded in AD" 1175 by Hänen Shonin (soebat AD. 
1133-1212); the Jodo Shinshii ("True Sect of Jédo’), which was 
founded by Hónen's disciplé Shinran (vivebat A.D. 1173-1262); the 
Hokke (‘Lotus Sect’), which was founded by Nichiren (vivebat A.D. 
1222-82); and the Zen, which was an adaptation of the Chinese 
Ch'an? and was introduced from China into Japan by Eisai (vivebat 
A.D. 1141-1215) and Dogen (vivebat A.D. 1200-53). It will be seen 
that, if we have been right in dating the breakdown of the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan circa A.D. 1156-85,4 the founders of 
these four religions all belong either to the generation which came 
of age at the moment when the Japanese “Time of Troubles’ set in, 
or else to one or other of the two generations immediately following ; 
and we have positive evidence that post hoc does signify propter hoc 
in this case. On the one side the founders themselves were con- 
scious of having been born into a "Time of Troubles’. Already in 
the Heian Age, which was the autumn of the exotic Far Eastern 
culture’s brief floruit on Japanese soil, the Amidist Mahayanian 
theologian Genshin (vivebat A.D. 942-1077) had declared that ‘the 
fateful days’ had 'arrived';s and Nichiren believed himself to be 
living in the Age of Mappa (‘the Destruction of the Law’). On 
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the other side the ground-down peasants and the Spartanly dis- 
ciplined soldiers to whom the founders of the new religions were 
addressing themselves were hungry for spiritual food. "Many 
minds are turning to religion’ is the opening phrase of a tract! 
which Nichiren published in a.D. 1260; and this diagnosis was 
borne out by the multitude of the converts which each of these 
new religions won within its founder's lifetime, 

"These religions of the Japanese internal proletariat resemble 
those of the Hellenic internal proletariat in being of alien inspira- 
tion, All four are variations on the theme of the Mahayana; three 
of the four (i.e. all but Nichiren's creed) had been conceived in the 
main body of the Far Eastern World, on the continent, before they 
were adopted and adapted by Japanese apostles for Japanese use; 
and the two apostles who transplanted the Zen both started opera- 
tions by making a pilgrimage to China to study their subject in its 
native setting, in accordance with a precedent which had been set 
by earlier Japanese divines who had sought to acclimatize other 
schools of the Mahayana in Japan at the time of the original recep- 
tion of the Far Eastern Civilization. When we compare them, 
however, with these predecessors of theirs in ‘the Nara and Kyoto 
Period" of Japanese history, we shall find that the characteristic note 
of the great religious geniuses of ‘the Kamakura Period" is not 
their receptiveness but rather their vein of originality. In the forms 
in which it had been introduced into Japan in that earlier age, the 
Mahiyana, like the Far Eastern Civilization itself, had been a hot- 
house plant which had never struck root in Japanese soil or accli- 
matized itself to the Japanese air. While-it had nominally been 
accepted by all the Emperor's subjects en masse, it had never been 
seriously practised, and indeed never properly comprehended, out- 
side a narrow circle round the Imperial Court; and the people at 
large had gone on walking in the ways of the primitive paganism of 
the Japanese "Times of Ignorance’) This paganism, however, no 
longer sufficed to satisfy the common people's spiritual needs when 
the glass-house which had hitherto sheltered the exotic culture 
collapsed in ruins, and when this cultural catastrophe spread social 
devastation far and wide. In its disastrous downfall the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan at last made an impact upon the 
masses whose life it had scarcely succeeded in affecting during its 
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brief age of artificial and precarious prosperity. The onset of a 
"Time of Troubles’ turned these masses into a proletariat in sore 
need of spiritual salvation; and the founders of the four new 
Japanese religions rose to the height of this critical occasion by 
offering their people the spiritual bread of the Mahayana in forms 
plain enough for them to manage to digest it. 

This provision of a simplified Mahayana as a substitute for a 
primitive paganism was the essence of these Japanese apostles’ 
work; and, in consequence that work presents itself in diverse 
aspects, which differ almost to the point of being mutually contra- 
dictory, according to the standards by which we appraise it. If we 
‘compare these apostles’ teachings—and this is the more apposite 
comparison—with the primitive paganism which, in fact though 
not in theory, had continued to be the religion of the common 
people in Japan until these simple forms of Buddhism were 
brought within their reach—then we shall see Jodo and Jodo 
Shinshü and Hokke and Zen as so many new ‘higher religions’. 
On the other hand, if we compare them with the sophisticated 
forms of the Mahayana that had been cultivated in Japan by a 
small ite since the sixth century of the Christian Era, and a fortiori 
with the Chinese originals of these Japanese copies, then we 
shall sec in the new Japanese religious mass-movements of ‘the 
Kamakura Age’ not a notable advance from paganism but a lament- 
able relapse, in the religious field, into the barbarism which was at 
this time unquestionably regaining the upper hand over the exotic 
Far Eastern culture in other departments of Japanese life, This 
second view is not untrue, but it is neither the whole truth nor, 
perhaps, the most significant part of it, 

If the work of the Japanese apostles of ‘the Kamakura Age’ was 
in one sense an œuvre de vulgarisation, this was at least the deliber- 
ate act of noblemen and scholars who were not, themselves, either 
vulgar or ignorant. Honen was the son of a provincial official of 
the Imperial Government; Shinran and Dógen were the sons of 
blue-blooded dignatories of the Imperial Court; and even Nichi- 
ren's father, who was a fisherman in a then outlandish eastern 
province, was said to have been a man of good family who had been 
banished to this obscure comer in punishment for some political 
offence. Again, Hünen, Shinran, Nichiren, and Eisai all spent 
years of study in the famous monastry of the ‘high-brow’ Tendai 
sect on Mount Hiei, overhanging the old Imperial capital of Kyoto, 
before they ventured to formulate and proclaim new personal 
messages of their own. What moved them all to break away from 
an esoteric tradition, and to address themselves to the people 
at large in terms which simple minds could understand, was a 
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realization, through their own experience and intuition, that the 
exotic Chinese forms of Buddhism which were cultivated on 
Hieizan could no more avail to satisfy a down-trodden Japanese 
peasant's soul than the exotic Chinese system of government which 
was practised at Kyoto could avail to keep the Japanese country- 
side in order. ‘The anarchy let loose by the breakdown of an arti- 
ficial régime which had never been suitable to Japanese social 
conditions had been brought home to Hónen as an eight-years-old 
child by a poignant personal experience! which became the starting- 
point of his spiritual career. The boy's father, when dying of a 
mortal wound received in an attack on their home by a band of 
brigands, had adjured his son to forgo the vendetta which was 
laid upon him by the conventional code of his class, and to become 
a monk instead. After duly mastering the traditional lore and 
practice of the Tendai school of the Mahayina, Honen eventually 
‘demonstrated his zeal by abandoning all his former attainments 
and devoting himself exclusively to faith in the grace of the 
Buddha’. Honen and his fellow apostles had a deep feeling for 
the sufferings of their generation, and they strove to And a way of 
salvation that would be open to all Mankind. 

‘This eagerness to reach and help all sorts and conditions of 
people is the key to almost every aspect of these Japanese prophets’ 
preaching and practice. Hünen, Shinran, and Nichiren all threw 
‘open the gates of salvation to women by teaching that they too, as 
well as the other sex, were capable of ultimately attaining Buddha- 
hood. In the Zen school the principal difference between Eisai 
and his successor, Dagen, is to be found not in their doctrine or in 
their practice but in the public to which they respectively addressed 
themselves. While Eisai’s ‘influence was limited to monks and 
nobles, . . . Dogen made every effort to avoid contact with men of 
high rank'^ The Zen, which in China had been cultivated by 
recluses, became in Japan (like Mithraism in the Roman Empire) 
the religion of the soldiers, And in the Japan of ‘the Kamakura 
Age’ the soldiers, peasants, and women, between them, vastly out- 
numbered the courtiers, monks, and scholars. 

In addressing themselves to this immense and unsophisticated 
public, the new teachers adopted the appropriate technique and 
tactics, For instance, they wrote (those of them who did write) 
not in Classical Chinese, but in the Japanese vernacular, and they 
conveyed this in a comparatively simple script. (The Zen School 
were not troubled by any literary problem, since they eschewed 
p. cit, pp. 171-2; Eliot, op. cit, p. 26x 
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all scriptures and put their whole trust in austerity and intuition.) 
Again, while both Honen and Shinran sat in Kyoto and waited for 
disciples to find their way to them—until the Government forced 
both these sedentary apostles into the mission-field by banishing 
them to distant provinces'—Nichiren started his ministry by 
making a round of missionary journeys, and when he reverted to 
stability he planted himself, with a man of action's eye, not in the 
old Imperial capital at Kyoto, from which the power had now 
departed, but in the neighbourhood of Kamakura, which was the 
head-quarters of the new military régime of the Minamoto Shogun- 
ate and the Hojo Regency. From this point of vantage Nichiren 
propagated his doctrine by popular preaching in public places, 
Eisai and Dogen each in turn settled in Kyoto after coming home 
from China ond each in turn left Kyoto after having given it a trial, 
Eisai finally gravitated, like Nichiren, to Kamakura, while Dogen 
founded a monastery in the province of Echizen. 

Tt was not enough, however, for these preachers of salvation for 
all Mankind to put themselves into contact with their public in 
print or in person. If they were to make certain of being ‘under- 
standed of the people’, their doctrine itself must be brought within 
the people’s mental range; and, while the Zen school differed from 
the rest in making the pursuit of salvation strenuous, they all 
agreed in depreciating the value of sheer intellect. 

The theory of the Zen was that the enlightenment which was 
its aim could not be attained cither through reading scripture or 
through listening to a teacher, but only through introspection; and 
this introspection could not arrive at its goal—which was the 
attainment of enlightenment in a sudden flash of intuition— 
except through an ascetic spiritual self-discipline. In this indis- 
pensable preparatory training the aspirant after the enlightenment 
of the Zen was thrown almost entirely upon his own spiritual 
resources; and it was only by hints and nudges that his spiritual 
director could help him to grope his way through the darkness 
towards the light.? This way of salvation attracted ‘simple soldiers’ 
because it was at once morally difficult and intellectually easy.3 
‘The schools which appealed to a civilian public—to ‘the man in 
the street’ and to the woman in the paddy field—were concerned 
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to make salvation easy in the intellectual and in the moral sense 
alike; and these schools all found their clue in salvation by faith. 

For the Jodo and the Jodo Shinshü the subject of this faith was 
the Bodhisattva Amida (i.e. Ainitabha):; for the Hokke—which 
in this respect stood at the opposite pole from the Zen—the object 
was not a person but a scripture: the Lotus Sutra from which this 
school derived its name. Already, before the breakdown, Genshin 
had proclaimed that 

“We, the weak and vicious people of the “Latter Days”, could not be 
saved but by invoking the name of the Lord Amida,’* 


‘And this message of salvation by faith in Amida was taken by 
Hénen as his principal theme, 


“There may be millions of people who would practice [Buddhist] 
discipline and train themselves in the way of perfection, and yet in 
these latter days of the Law there will be none who will attain the 
ideal perfection, Consider that it is now an age full of depravities, 
‘The only way available is the Gateway to the Land of Purity. . . . 
‘There shall be no distinction, no regard to male or female, good or 
bad, exalted or lowly; none shall fail to be in His Land of Purity after 
having called, with complete desire, on Amida.'4 

This concern to make salvation easy almost at all costs—in 
reaction against the esoteric note of Japanese Buddhism ina preced- 
ing age which had ended so disastrously—produced not altogether 
happy results. Nichiren, who attacked the Jédo vehemently, 
nevertheless agreed with Hõnen in virtually reducing the believer's 
whole duty to the repetition of a spell which was supposed to en- 
shrine the quintessence of the object of faith by invoking that 
object's name. Honen’s formula was Namu Amida Butsu (abbrevi- 
ated to Nembutsu), meaning ‘Adoration to the Buddha of Infinite 
Life and Light’  Nichiren's was Namu Myaho-Renge-Kyd, mean- 
ing ‘Adoration to the Lotus of Perfect Truth’; and it was for 
him ‘not a mere oral utterance but a real embodiment of the 
trutlis revealed in that book.®.. . To utter the “Sacred Title" was, 
according to Nichiren, the method of at once elevating oneself 
to the highest enlightenment of Buddhahood." This expedient 
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promised to bring salvation within all men’s reach at the price of 
transmuting a sublime philosophy into a rudimentary kind of 
magic! And this intellectual retrogression had its moral counter- 
part in a relaxation of the rules of conduct. Shinran, who depre- 
cated Hünen's insistence upon the value of ‘vain repetitions’, was 
led to differ on this point from his master not because he was 
intellectually sceptical about the efficacy of ‘spell-binding’, but 
because he suspected such magical ‘works’ of being symptoms of 
a lack of faith in the all-sufficing grace of Amida. On the same 
ground Shinran deprecated ‘any scruple about sins or depravities’; 
and—regarding celibacy, in this light, as ‘a sign of lack of absolute 
trust in Buddha’s grace’—he practised what he preached by discard- 
ing his monkish habit and tonsure, marrying a wife, and begetting 
children, ‘in order to “give a living testimony” . . . that the secular 
life of common people was no obstacle to salvation’.2 

"While the Jado, Jódo Shinshü, and Hokke schools were thus 
all at one in seeking, at almost any price, to make salvation morally 
as well as intellectually easy, they were by no means uniform in 
their êthos; and in this aspect they display out now familiar con- 
trast between the gentle and the violent reaction of an internal 
proletariat, the gentleness of the Japanese soul being incarnate in 
‘Honen, and its violence in Nichiren. Hónen ‘was a man of meek 
temper and responsive heart, and in this respect he represented 
the heritage from the culture of the preceding age, while he was 
a typical pioneer of the new age in his aspiration for the salvation 
of all.2 On the other hand, *Nichiren's religion represented in 
many respects the robust spirit of Eastern Japan which had always 
been in revolt against the ritualism and sentimentalism of the 
aristocratic Buddhists of Miyako [Kyoto], and ‘his appeal found 
an easy acceptance among the virile warrior classest and the earnest 
peasants of the eastern provinces’.s Nichiren dendunced Hónen 
in unmeasured terms as a heretic and a decadent, In a “Treatise 
on the Establishment of Righteousness and the Peace of the 
Country’ (Risshö Ankoku Ron) which he presented to the Hojo 
Regent at Kamakura in A.D. 12607 he laid it down that killing 
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heretics was no murder, and that it was the duty of the Govern- 
‘ment to extirpate heresy with the sword.! And he condemned as 
heretical every Japanese school of the Mahāyāna except his own. 
While waiting (as it proved, in vain) for the Government at Kama- 
kura to comply with his demand that the Hokke should be erected 
into the exclusively authorized and officially established religion 
of Japan, Nichiren intervened in the tumultuous politics of his 
world and age with allthe vigour and self-assurance of the Prophets 
of Israel and Judah in the Babylonic ‘Time of Troubles’.? He 
prophesied correctly, eight years before the menace became immi- 
nent, that Japan would be invaded by the Mongols, and incorrectly, 
when Qubilay's envoys duly arrived to demand the payment of 
tribute, that Japan would succumb to the formidable invader 
unless the Government adopted the prophet's own creed as the 
national religion.+ 

In view of this attitude and behaviour, it is not surprising that. 
Nichiren should have been perpetually at loggerheads with the 
public authorities and that on one occasion he should have come 
within an ace of losing his head. It may. seem more remarkable 
at first sight that the exponents of Zen and of Amidism, including 
the gentle Honen himself, should likewise have suffered persecution, 
"The truth perhaps is that the gentle as well as the violent prophets 
who arose in Japan in ‘the Kamakura Age’ were suspect of being 
subversive in effect, even if not in intention, in virtue of that deep 
concern for the salvation of Mankind in the mass which was the 
common, and the dominant, feature of all four schools alike. And, 
during the hundred years running from the outbreak of the War 
of Onin in A.D. 1467 to the assumption of dictatorial powers de 
facto by Nobunaga in A.D. 1568, the atrocity of the ages drove the 
Jödo Shinshü as well as the Hokke into militancy.* 


The Russian and the Arabic Internal Proletariat. 

In the disintegration of the Orthodox Christian Society in 
Russia we can watch the recruitment of an internal proletariat 
from three different sources. One contingent was furnished by 
the children of the household in the persons of those Russian 
religious sectaries and political recalcitrants who were expelled 
or deported to the fringes of an expanding Russian Orthodox 
Christendom.” A second constituent element was provided by the 
children of alien civilizations—Western Christians in the Balticum 
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and Lithuania and Poland and Finland; Iranic Muslims in the 
Caucasus and Transoxania—who were incorporated by conquest. 
If our analogy is to hold, the third ingredient in the Russian 
internal proletariat should consist of broken-in barbarians; and 
this ingredient was infact supplied by the primitive peoples of the 
Arctic zone—Samoyeds and Lapps and Uralian Finns; Tungus 
and Yakuts and Palaearctics—and by the corralled Nomads of the 
Great Eurasian Steppe.! Thus the three elements with which we 
have become familiar in the Hellenic case all duly contributed to 
the formation of the Russian internal proletariat; and we can watch 
this proletariat making its first essays in the two alternative re- 
actions to oppression. The violent way is exemplified in the 
peasant revolts under the Cossack leadership of Stenka Razin 
(a.D. 1667-71) and Pugachev (a.D. 1773-4); the gentle way in an 
accentuation, among certain Russian sects, of the vein of quietism 
that runs through Orthodox Christianity. That, however, is as far 
as we can follow the spontaneous development of an internal pro- 
letariat in the disintegration of the Russian Orthodox Christendom; 
for at that point in her history Russia sought and obtained admis- 
sion to membership in the Western Society, and the remaining 
acts of the Russian tragedy have been played out, to order, on a 
wider stage, as incidents in a Western drama. 

‘This same process of Westernization has overtaken the forma- 
tion of an internal proletariat of the Arabic Society out of the 
primitive societies of Tropical Africa—and this at a still earlier 
stage. We catch a glimpse of Moroccan matchlockmen anticipating 
in the last decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era the 
nineteenth-century French and English conquest of the Sudan. 
And we catch another glimpse of ‘Umini and Zanzibarese Arabs 
emulating in East Africa in the nineteenth century the atrocities 
which were practised in West Africa during the three preceding 
centuries by European slave-traders, But these Arabic exploits 
were a mere prelude to the great African tragedy which is being 
played in our day; and although, as we watch the present first act 
of this tremendous drama, we-cannot yet guess how the fifth act 
will turn out, we do already know who are the principal dramatis 
personae, and we can certify that the Arabic stage-villain of the 
curtain-raiser is now no longer on the boards. The African play, 
like the Russian play, has been worked into our Western plot; and 
itis as a member of our all-embracing Western internal proletariat 
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that the African Negro will have to say his lines and to do his 
business in his native continent as well as in North America. 


Internal Proletariats under Alien Universal States. 

curious spectacle is offered by one group of disintegrating 
civilizations in which, after the indigenous dominant minority has 
been annihilated or dethroned, the course of outward events still 
proceeds on normal lines—as though we were watching the dis- 
mantled hulk of a derelict society being carried along by some kind 
of social momentum on a course that had been set by the navigator 
before the ship's officers shot each other down and the sailors 
furled the sails and unstepped the masts and a passing pirate placed 
a prize-crew on board. We have already taken note of three 
societies—the Hindu, the Far Eastern in China, and the Orthodox 
Christian in the Near East—which have all duly passed through 
a universal state on the road from breakdown towards dissolution, 
but have each received this universal state as a gift—or an imposi- 
tion—from alien hands instead of constructing it for themselves.? 
Tranic hands have supplied one universal state to the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom in the shape of the Ottoman Empire, 
and another to the Hindu World in the shape of the Timurid 
Empire which was staked out by Babur and built up by Akbar. 
British hands have since reconstructed this jerry-built Mughal Raj 
in India from the foundations. In China it has been the Mongols 
—uncouth Nomads faintly tinged with a dilution of the Far Eastern 
Christian culture\—that have played the Ottoman or Mughal part, 
while the work of reconstruction on a firmer basis, which the 
British have attempted in India, has been attempted in China by 
the Manchus. 

‘When a disintegrating society is thus compelled to invite—or 
admit—some alien architect to furnish it with its universal state, 
it is confessing that its own indigenous dominant minority has 
become totally incompetent and sterile; and the inevitable penalty 
for this premature senility is a humiliating disfranchisement. The 
alien who comes in to do a dominant minority's work very naturally 
arrogates to himself a dominant minority's prerogative; and in an 
alien-built universal state the whole of the indigenous dominant 
minority is thus degraded to the ranks of the internal proletariat. 
"The Mongol or Manchu Khagin and the Ottoman Padishah and 
‘of being conscripted 
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the Mughal or British Qaysar-i-Hind may still find it convenient. 
to employ the services of the Chinese litteratus or the Greek 
Phanariot? or the Hindu Brahman as the case may be; yet although, 
in the servant's role, the dispossessed master may still extort our 
admiration by his doggedness in clinging to a remnant of his 
former power or by his flexibility in adapting himself to the dis- 
comfort of his present peripeteia, he cannot hide the fact that he 
is degraded in his soul as well as in his status. It is evident that’ 
in a social situation like this, where a ci-devant dominant minority 
has become confounded in a common abasement with an internal 
proletariat upon which it has once looked down with disdain, we 
are unlikely to find the process of disintegration working itself out 
to the end on genuinely normal lines under the hollow shell of an 
outward normality that has been preserved by the intervention 
of alien hands; and, if the normal symptoms can be detected at all, 
we shall not be surprised if they are faint and transitory and rudi- 
mentary. 

In the internal proletariat of the Hindu Society in our own 
generation we can discern the now familiar twofold proletarian 
reaction in a contrast between the murders committed by a mili- 
tant school of Bengali revolutionaries and a Non-Violence preached 
by the Gujerati mahatma Gandhi;? and we can infer a longer past 
history of proletarian fermentation from the presence of a number 
of religious movements and organizations in which the same two 
contrary veins of Violence and Gentleness are likewise both repre- 
sented. In Sikhism we see a formidable hailstone that has con- 
gealed out of the etherial speculations of Kabir (vivebat saeculo 
quintodecimo aevi Christiani); and this warlike proletarian syncret- 
ism of Hinduism and Islam has its antithesis in the Brahmo Samaj, 
a sect in which Hinduism has been compounded with a nineteenth- 
century Liberal Protestant Christianity by the rarefied spirit of 
Ram Mohan Roy (vivebat A.P. 1772-1833). 
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In the internal proletariat of the Far Eastern Society in China 
under the Manchu régime we can see in the T'aip'ing movement, 
which dominated the Chinese social stage in the middle of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era, a work of the internal 
proletariat which is analogous to the Brahmó Sami in one respect 
and to Sikhism in another: to the Brahmó Samaj in being a com- 
pound between an indigenous tradition and an exotic distillation 
of Protestant Christianity; to Sikhism in crystallizing into a 
tant political force. 

Inthe internal proletariatof the main body of Orthodox Christen- 
dom the ‘Zealot’ revolution at Salonica in the fifth decade of the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era? gives us a glimpse of a 
violent proletarian reaction at the darkest hour of the Orthodox 
Christian ‘Time of Troubles—in the last generation before the 
Orthodox Christian Society was dragooned into a universal state 
by the drastic discipline of an Ottoman conquest. A vast subse- 
quent addition to the numbers of the internal proletariat was 
perhaps the heaviest part of the price which Orthodox Christendom 
had to pay for receiving from alien hands a social service which it 
could not do without and yet could not provide for itself, 

‘This addition was supplied from all the three sources which we 
have learnt to distinguish in the Hellenic case. In the first place 
the ci-devant Orthodox Christian dominant minority whom the 
“Osmanli displaced—that is to say. the epigoni of the old ruling 
class in the battered’ fragments of the former East Roman and 
Bulgarian Empires—were unceremoniously degraded to the pro- 
letarian ranks as their due historical penalty for having grossly 
abused their trust by bringing Orthodox Christendom to its ruin 
through a rake's progress of fratricidal warfare between the two 
leading states of the Orthodox Christian World? Under Otto- 
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man rule all the elements of the indigenous Orthodox Chris- 
tian body social—intolerable grandecs and exasperated peasantry 
alike—were confounded in a common proletarian subjection, At 
the same time this indigenous Orthodox Christian nucleus of an 
internal proletariat was enlarged both by the conquest of popula- 
tions of alien culture and by the importation of slaves; and both 
those methods of making forcible additions to their proletarian 
man-power were practised by the ‘Osmanlis from the latter part. 
of the/fourteenth to the latter part of the seventeenth century of 
the Christian Era on a scale which rivalled the Hellenic practice 
from the generation of Alexander the Great to the generation of 


Julius Caesar.t 

In their conquests the Ottoman Padishahs followed the lead, 
but far surpassed the range, of the native militarists whom the 
internecine Bulgaro-Roman struggle had carried into power in the 
East Roman Empire in and after the tenth century. The offensive 
warfare which Romanus Lecapenus and Nicephorus Phocas and 
John Tzimisces had opened against an expiring Syriac Society 
on a front which eventually came to extend from the shores of 
Lake Van to the coasts of Tunisia? was resumed by Selim I and 
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Suleymin the Magnificent against the nascent Iranic and Arabic 
societies and was then carried up the escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau on the east, and down to the coasts of the Indian Ocean 
on the south, and as far as the borders of Morocco on the west. 
"The still more wanton offensive warfare with Hungary in which 
the Comneni had indulged? at a later stage in the East Roman 
Empire's decline was also resumed by Suleymin the Magnificent 
and was carried by him up to the gates of Vienna. The impious 
Ottoman assaults upon the "Osmanlis' own parent Iranic Society 
proved abortive; but the simultaneous attacks upon the other 
two societies which were likewise neighbours of the Ottoman 
Empire resulted in a vast addition of Arabic Muslim and Western 
Christian subject populations to the Orthodox Christian internal 
proletariat. These recruits, who were acquired through an Ottoman 
conquest of their native countries, were mostly permitted to serve 
the conquerors as hewers of wood and drawers of water without 
being uprooted from their homes; but there was also a constant 
stream of other recruits, from territories beyond the frontiers of 
the Ottoman dominions, who were plucked out of their native 
environment either, against their wills, as prisoners of war and 
victims of slave-raids, or, by their own act, as deserters and rene- 
gades—in order to swell still further the already vastly swollen 
numbers of the internal proletariat of Orthodox Christendom under 
the Ottoman régime, 

Both the scale and the effects of this recruitment from abroad 
are revealed in the testimony of an experienced and skilful English 
observer who was resident in Turkey during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, that is to say at a time when the recruitment 
from this source was on the point of coming to an end and may 
therefore be presumed to have dwindled already by comparison 
with its volume in the age of Suleyman the Magnificent or in the 
still further past age of Mehmed the Conqueror. In a book pub- 
lished in London in A.D. 1668 Sir Paul Rycaut describes* how, 
in his day, the population of the Ottoman Empire was still being 
recruited by imports of slaves from the hinterland of the Black 
Sea Steppe; and these imports were also still on the grand scale; 
for the minimum estimate of the average numbers of the annual 
contingent imported through the single port of Constantinople is 


* For the extent, and the limitations, of there Ortoman conquests see I. C () (b), 
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laced by Rycaut as high as 20,000. The English observer then 
on on to discuss ea effect of this physical deracina- 
tion. 

"The greatest part, being women and children, with easie perswa- 
soo god fair pibe become Tarka; the men, being ignorat and 
generally of the Russian or Muscovite nation (who are reported not 
to be over-devout or of famed constancy and perseverance in religion), 
~. . renounce all interest in the Christian faith." 

In this ready renunciation of their own religious heritage these 
Russian slave-immigrants into Ottoman Rumelia might seem to 
compare unfavourably with those Oriental slave-immigrants into 
Roman Italy who still clung, in exile and adversity, to the worship 
of Cybele or Isis. It appears, however, from a later passage in the 
same work, that although these Russians may have drunk rather 
recklessly of the waters of Lethe, the draught did not altogether 
overcome them after all. 

We might proceed to recite as many sects as there se towns or 
schools in the Empire, in every one of which some pragmatical preacher 
ar other lave always started € new opinion wich can newer ed 
disciples. And certainly the diversity of opinion in Turk[e]y is almost 
infinite, and more numerous then in England or other parts of Christen- 
dom, though commonly not proceeding frum the same malice nor 
laid with the same design to the prejudice of the State. The reason 
of this variety amongst the Turks T attribute to the many religions 
which voluntarily, and for interest or by force, have entered into the 
Mahometan superstition—many of which being Grecians, and in- 
structed in the arts and sciences with which that empire once flourished, 
which was the mine and treasury of philosophy and learning, did after- 
wards mix with their new religions (not being wholy it 
the Alchoran) certain traditions and opinions of the ancient philoso- 
phers. And several other nations—as Russians, Muscovites, Circas- 
sians and the like—retaining some few remembrances of their first 
notions and principles, make a farther addition to this ill-compounded 
medley.” 

Here was a spiritual field which had been admirably prepared, 
by the thorough work of a trenchant Ottoman ploughshare, to 
receive and foster the seed of a ‘higher religion’ and perhaps to 
bring to harvest a universal church; and the golden opportunity 
was not neglected by would-be sowers—as we have already ob- 
served in another context? where we have had occasion to take 
note of the rudiments of new religious growths which made their 
appearance in Orthodox Christendom under the Pax Ottomanica. 
As early as the second decade of the fifteenth century of the Chris- 
tian Era, when the Ottoman Empire had only just been established 

? Rycaut, op. cit, p. 335. ? In IV. C6) () 1, vol. iv, pp. 68-5, above, 
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and had not yet been rounded off by the occupation of Constan- 
tinople, Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din of Simav was propagating in the 
Ottoman dominions on both sides of the Straits a syncretism 
between Islam and Christianity which reminds us of the Islamic- 
Hindu syncretism of Kabir or the Christian-Hindyr syncretism of 
Ram Mohan Roy or the Christian-Taoist syncretism of Hung 
Hsiu-ch'uan; and at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the Anatolian provinces of the Empire were being im- 
pregnated with Imámi Shi'ism by the missionaries of the Safawis.t 
Like Bedr-ed-Din in A.D. 1416,2 the Safawi propagandist Shah 
Qili blighted his own prospects in AJ. rsrr by impatiently 
turning from a gentle to a violent course and thereby bringing 
down upon himself the full weight of the Ottoman Power? These 
early violent sowers of new seed in Orthodox Christian soil were 
promptly crushed and their seed was trampled into the ground; 
but the quiet and gradual propagation of esoterically heterodox 
faiths, under a parade of conformity with the Sunnah, struck 
deeper and spread wider during the later centuries of the Ottoman 
Peace; and, if at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the process of Westernization had not followed so hard at the 
heels of the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, we may conjecture 
that, by the present day, the Bektishi movement might have won 
for itself, throughout the Near East, the position which it has 
actually succeeded in attaining in Albania.* 
"The Ottoman Peace (durabat circa A.D. 1372-1774) did at least. 
1 See I. C 6) (B, Annex T, vol, i, pp. 365-8, shove, and V. C 6) (26 @), Annex, 
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last long enough for the religious ferment which attracted Rycaut's 
attention in the second quarter of the seventeenth century to brew 
up out of the colluvies gentium that had been collected and con- 
founded in an Ottoman sump, like the ingredients of a cocktail in 
a shaker, by the cumulative operation of slave-raids and wars of 
conquest which had been at work, by Rycaut's day, for more than 
three centuries. The Mongol Peace on the Steppe (ca. 1241-1328)? 
was too brief to give time for the troubling of the waters in this 
case to produce its normal after-effects. The foregoing -Mongol 
ravages, however, surpassed the Ottoman ravages in material scale 
in the measure of the difference in physical magnitude between 
the main body of the Far Eastern Society and the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom. While the alien Ottoman builders of an 
Orthodox Christian universal state ranged beyond the proper 
bounds of the sóciety on which they were imposing their peace as 
far afield as Hungary and Azerbaijan and the Yaman and Algeria, 
the alien Mongol builders of a Far Eastern universal state likewise 
pushed their raids as far as Hungary in a westerly direction, while 
eastward they subjugated Korea and southward invaded Burma. 
From all quarters of the immense tract of European and Asiatic 
territory that was comprised within these extreme limits, the 
Mongol stockmen ‘lifted droves of human cattle from their 
native pastures and herded them together in human cattle-pens 
which they had hastily constructed in the heart of the Eurasian 
Steppe. The multiplicity and variety of the diverse cultures which 
were thus forced into an involuntary intercourse with one another 
as a result of this titanic Mongol ‘rouiid-up’ might have produced 
a social and spiritual ferment of unexampled energy if the Mongol 
Peace had not fallen short of the Ottoman Peace in its Time-span 
as signally as it surpassed it in its spacial extension, 

In the event 'the Pax Mongolica collapsed, after its ephemeral 
heyday, as suddenly and unexpectedly as it had sprung into 
existence; and, upon its collapse, the colluvies gentium which 
had been swept together at Saray-on-Volga and at Qaragorum- 
on-Orkhon and at Peking-within-the-Wall either dispersed and 
evaporated or was absorbed and assimilated or was segregated 
and sterilized without having been given the time to fulfil its 
‘manifest destiny’ of ‘making history’. The sensational history 
which might have been made in ‘the Cauldron of the North’? 
if Time and Chance had been auspicious, will leap, however, to 

1 Livy, Book IV, chap. a, $ s. 
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the eye of any reader of the surviving narratives of those Western. 
observers who visited the head-quarters of the Mongol Khigán 
and broke their long journey at the camps of his vassal-princes in 
the outlying appanages of the Mongol Empire on the morrow of 
its establishment. For a moment of time in the thirteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era Saray and Qaragorum and Peking bade 
fair to become as potent ‘melting-pots’ as a nineteenth-century 
New York or as a Rome whose dilution of the Tiber with the 
Orontes has been immortalized in famous lines of Juvenal that 
have already been quoted The fact is attested by the following 
passages from the pen of a Flemish friar of the Franciscan order 
who made his adventurous journey to Qaraqorum and back in 
AD. 1253-5. 


"There is a fair or market following the court of Bitn at all times; but 
it was so far distant from us that we could not reach it. We were 
constrained to walk on foot for want of horses. At length certain 
Hungarians, who had once been clerks, found us, and one of them 
could sing many songs without book, and was looked upon by other 
Hungarians as a priest, and was sent to funerals of his deceased country. 

"men. There was another of them also well instructed in grammar; 
for he could understand the meaning of everything that we spoke, 
but could not answer. These Hungarians were a great comfort to us, 
bringing us cosmos [qumyz] to drink, and sometimes flesh to eat. 

‘Upon a certain day a Cuman accompanying ua saluted us in Tatin, 
saying Salvete, domini. Wondering at this, and saluting him in return, 
I demanded of him who had taught him that kind of salutation. He 
said that ‘he was baptized in Hungary by our friars, and that from 
them he had learned it. 

“I inquired . . . of the city of Talas, where there lived certain Teutons 
...of whom Friar Andrew made mention. Concerning these men, 
1 also inquired very diligently in the courts of Sartak and Bata, but 
I could get no information of them . . . till I had come to the court 
of Mango Khan. And there I was informed that Mango Khan had 
removed them out of the jurisdiction of Bath, for the space of a month's 
journey from Talas, eastward, to a certain village called Bulag, where 
they are set to dig gold and to make armour. .. - F 

“A few days later we entered upon those alps where the Qira Qitay 
people were wont to inhabit. .. . And there we found a certain village 
Where there were Saracens, speaking the Persian language, though 
they dwelt a huge distance from Persia... . . 

[At Qaragorum, where the Khigin Manga held his court] ‘we 
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went to a large house that we found cold and without a supply of fuel. 
‘We were still without food, and it was night. ... A woman of Metz 
in Lorraine, called Paquette, and who had been a prioner in Hungary, 
found us out and prepared for us a feast of the best she could. She 
belonged to the court of that lady who was Christian and of whom 
I have already spoken; she told us of the unheard-of misery she had 
suffered before coming to the court. But she was fairly well off, for 
she had a young Russian husband who made her the mother of three 
little children, and he was a carpenter, which is a good position among 
the Tatars. Among other things, she told us that there was in Qara- 
qorum a goldsmith named William, originally from Paris. His family 
name was Buchier, the name of his father Laurant Buchier. She 
believed, too, that he had a brother who lived on the Grand Pont 
and who was called Roger Buchier. . . . 

‘On Palm Sunday [A.. 1254] we were at Qaraqorum. . . . The 
‘mass said, evening approached, and Master William took us with him 
to his home for supper, in great joy. His wife was the daughter of 
one Larraine, and born in Hungary. She spoke French and Cuman 
well, We met there another European named Basil, the son of an 
Englishman and born in Hungary, and who spoke the same languages.'t 


These fellow Western Christians with whom the Flemish Friar 
William fell in at Qaragorum and on his journey thither were 
only one of many contingents of déracinés whom the Mongol 
raiders had carried away captive to the mushroom-capital of 
an embryonic Far Eastern universal state. Among the new re- 
cruits who were thus forcibly levied and conscripted into a Far 
Eastern proletariat there were also Orthodox Christian Alans 
and Russians; there were Muslim Turks and Iranians and Mono- 
physite Christian Armenians from an aged Syriac World to which 
the Mongol invaders had dealt a coup de gráces there were 
Lamaist Mahayanian Buddhists from Tibet; there were Catholic 
Mahayanian Buddhists and Taoists and Confucians from China; 
and there were the Manichaeans and the Nestorian Christians 
who were already long since at home in the oases of the Eurasian 
Steppe? before Chingis Khan started on his career of conquest. 
In the course of his anabasis Friar William was not only consoled 
and fortified by meeting co-religionists: he was also stimulated 
Or exasperated, according to the circumstances, by encounters 
with representatives of the competing faiths. At an early stage 
in his journey, on Whitsun Eve, 1253, he was approached by 
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some Alan adherents of the Orthodox Church who besought 
this passing Western priest for instruction in Christian doctrine 
and observance.! On Whitsunday itself he was approached by 
a Muslim whom he instructed and all but converted. He found 
Bata Khan's son Sartak under the influence of Nestorian counsel- 
lors, and suspected the prince of being a crypto-Nestorian him- 
self? When he arrived at Bati’s own court, he raised a laugh 
among the courtiers by boldly adjuring their master to embrace 
the Catholic Faith.s In his passage through Uighuristan he 
visited a Buddhist temple and entered into a theological disputa- 
tion with the monks. After his arrival at Qaragorum the first 
trace of Christianity upon which he stumbled was a chapel served 
by an Armenian monk; and thereafter he found ‘a swarm of 
Christians—Hungarians, Alans, Ruthenians, Georgians, Arme- 
nians"—in the Khagan’s capital. When Manga Khan granted 
Friar William an audience, the missionary preached the Catholic 
Faith to the Khāqān as boldly as he had preached it to Mangü's 
cousin Batil; and Manga responded by arranging for the holding 
of a theological disputation.’ His secretaries first took down in 
writing depositions from the friar and his Nestorian and pagan 
competitors, and thereafter the three parties were called upon 
to defend their respective theses by word of mouth before a board 
of examiners consisting of one pagan, one Muslim, and one Chris- 
tian, In a subsequent interview Mangü expounded his own 
religious beliefs in a latitudinarian vein which the Mongol Em- 
peror's Catholic interlocutor interpreted as a confession of agnos- 
ticism.? 

Tt will be seen that, at this carly stage in the history of the 
universal state which was being imposed on the Far Eastern 
World by Mongol. arms, the competition between the diverse 
religions of the déracinés from all quarters of the Barth who 
were then being thrown into a Far Eastern ‘melting-pot’ was 
already exciting the curiosity of the Mongol master of this enor- 
mous empire. And on this showing we may surmise that, if the. 
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Pax Mongolia had lasted, some notable religious experiences 
and discoveries would have followed. As it was, the Mongol 
khans and hordes of the several branches of the House of Chingi 
did all eventually exchange their own primitive paganism for 
one or other of the ‘higher religions’ of the peoples, west of the 
Great Wall, who were temporarily engulfed in the Far Eastern 
internal proletariat as a result of the Mongol conquests. Mangū 
Khan's own brother and successor Qubilay Khan (imperabat A.D. 
1257-94) was attracted by his Tibetan subjects’ Lamaistic Maha- 
yanian Buddhism; and this was the religion to which his succes- 
Sors were tardily converted some two hundred years after their 
expulsion from China,! Their cousins in the appanages of Chagha- 
tay and Jaji were converted to the orthodox Sunni form of Islam, 
and so, in the end, were the Il-Khans of Iran and 'Iriq, after 
they had tried, as alternatives, both Nestorianism and the Shi'ah. 
On the other hand the Mongol Empire broke down and broke up 
before any of these alien faiths had gained any deep or lasting 
hold upon the mass of the Far Eastern internal proletariat in 
Intramural China. 

‘The tincture of Western Christianity which was introduced 
into the Far East under a Mongol aegis by a series of pioneer- 
missionaries—from Friar John of Pian di Carpini, who made 
his journey to Kuyuk Khan’s court in A.D. 1245-7, to Friar 
Odoric of Pordenone, who visited Peking in the third decade 
of the fourteenth century—had evaporated without leaving a trace 
by the time when Saint Francis Xavier inaugurated the second 
attempt to convert China to Catholicism; Nestorianism and Mani- 
chaeism seem to have been absorbed into the Chinese tradition 
without making any visible mark on it; and even Islam, though 
it did succeed in gaining a permanent foothold in China thanks 
to the opportunities which it temporarily enjoyed there under 
the Mongol régime, remained segregated in the far north-western 
provinces of Kansu and Shensi and in the new far southern 
province of Yunnan which was carved out of a barbarian no-man's- 
land by Mongol military enterprise. "The Muslim element which 
survives down to this day in the Chinese population of these 
three provinces is the most substantial monument, in China, 
of the short-lived and abortive alien universal state which the 
Mongols once provided for a disintegrating Far Eastern Society. 
Yet, although this exotic community has contrived to hold its 
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ground on the fringes of China, it has remained, even there, 
a peculiar people; and on Chinese ground there has been no 
fruitful union between Islam and any indigenous religion or 
philosophy. The student of the morphology of Religion will search 
in vain for any Chinese counterpart of the Indian syncretisms 
between Islam and Hinduism or the Near Eastern syncretisms 
between Islam and Christianity. To find a Chinese analogue 
of Kabirism and Sikhism and Bedreddinism and Bektashism the 
observer must travel far afield in both Time and Space. He 
must skip the Ming interlude between the Mongol and the 
Manchu régime, and must then shift the focus of his attention 
from the hinterland of Peking in the thirteenth century to the 
hinterland of Canton in the nineteenth century, if he wishes 
to catch a glimpse of a dynamic impact of alien religious ideas 
upon the native Chinese tradition. As we have seen above, it 
was in Kwangsi in the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the Manchu régime, in its turn, was verging towards its fall, 
that some casual grains of Protestant Christianity, mingling with 
the traditional Chinese Weltanschauung in the soul of a Hung 
Hsiu-ch'uan, produced the explosive mixture which discharged 
itself in the militant movement of the “T'aip'ing’. 


The Babylonic and the Syriac Internal Proletariat. . 

If we now pass to the Babylonic World, we shall find that the 
ferment of religious experience and discovery in the souls of 
a sorely tried internal proletariat was as active in South-Western 
Asia under the Assyrian terror of the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C. as it was, round the Hellenized shores of the Mediterranean 
Basin, under a Roman terror which set in with the outbreak of 
the Hannibalic War and did not give way to a Roman Peace until 
after the Battle of Actium. 

"Through the agency of Assyrian arms the disintegrating Baby- 
Ionic Society expanded geographically in two directions, a the 
disintegrating Orthodox Christian Society expanded through 
the prowess of the East Roman militarists? and their successors 
the ‘Osmanlis, and the disintegrating Hellenic Society through the 
conquests of alien ground that were made by the Macedonians 
and the Romans. Eastward, beyond the Zagros, in Iran, the 
Assyrians anticipated the Romans’ exploits in Europe beyond 
the Appennines by subjugating a host of primitive societies; west- 
ward, beyond the Euphrates, they anticipated the Macedonians’ 
exploits on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles by subjugating 
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more than one alien civilization; and the two alien civilizations— 
the Syriac and the Egyptiac—which were thus forcibly incorpo- 
rated, for the moment, into the Babylonic internal proletariat were 
actually identical with two of the four which were afterwards 
temporarily incorporated into the Hellenic internal proletariat 
post Alexandrum. Nor were these alien victims of Babylonic mili- 
tarism simply conquered without being uprooted. The classic 
examples of the forcible deportation of a conquered population 
are the transplantation of the Israelites by the Assyrian war-lord 
Sargon to the opposite frontiers of an expanding Babylonic World 
in-the recently subjugated barbarian country on the western 
fringes of Iran, and the transplantation of the Jews by the Neo- 
Babylonian war-lord Nebuchadnezzar to the heart of the Baby- 
Ionic World in Babylonia itself. 

‘The compulsory exchange of populations was the sovereign 
device of Babylonic imperialism for breaking the spirit of con- 
quered peoples and, above all, destroying their political esprit 
de corps; and the atrocity was by no means exclusively inflicted 
"upon aliens and barbarians. In their own fratricidal warfare the 
dominant Powers of the Babylonic World did not scruple to mete 
out the same treatment to one another; and the Samaritan com- 
munity'—of which a few hundred representatives can be seen, still 
living under the shadow of Mount Gerizim, in the present mandated 
territory of Palestine—is a monument of the transplantation to 
Syria, by Assyrian hands, of deportees from several cities of 
Babylonia, including the metropolis itself. The Assyrian Govern- 
ment’s intention was to wipe out the national consciousness of 
the proudest and most venerable of the four sister nations? in 
the Babylonic body social, and at the same time to fill a vacuum 
which had been left in the recently conquered territories in 
Syria after the transplantation of a number of the native Israelites 
to Media? but in the end it was the Babylonians with their 
Median allies, and not the Assyrians, who emerged victorious 
from the Assyro-Babylonian Hundred-and-Forty Years’ War;* 
and at that stage it was both impossible and unnecessary for the 
Babylonians to deal with the Assyrians as the Assyrians had 

Hber Oy ak Seren nee ee paren Pe, store, 

2 ‘The Assynans teem not to have deported entire populations en mai, but ts have 
contented themselves with carrying away captive cert elected claner he Politcal. 
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dealt with them; for by that time there were no more Assyrians 
left to deal with. By intercalating recurrent domestic revolutions 
between their perpetual foreign wars, the Assyrians had achieved 
the extraordinary feat of annihilating themselves; and, apart 
from a miserable remnant of squatters who continued to preserve 
the Assyrian name on the site of the city of Asshur itself; perhaps 
the only survivors of the Assyrian nation were the offspring of 
Assyrian garrisons in the former provinces of the Assyrian Empire 
who purchased their survival at the price of losing their political 
identity and being absorbed into the surrounding native popula- 
tion, In the Assyrian homeland itself the Assyrian nation was 
being supplanted by its Syriac victims even before the collapse 
of the Assyrian state, as is attested by the progress of the con- 
guered peoples! Aramaic language at the expense of the con- 
queron dian? 

Tt will be seen that the furor Assyriacus did not spend itself 
before it had brought into existence a Babylonic internal prole- 
tariat which bore a singularly close resemblance to the Hellenic 
internal proletariat in its origin and composition and experience; 
and the two trees brought forth similar fruits. While the later 
incorporation of the Syriac Society into the Hellenic internal 
proletariat was to bear fruit at the beginning of the Christian 
Era in the birth of Christianity out of Judaism, the earlier in- 
corporation of the same Syriac Society into the Babylonic internal 
proletariat bore fruit in and after the eighth century ».c. in the 
birth of Judaism itself out of the primitive religion of one of the 
parochial communities into which the Syriac Society had come 
to be articulated. 
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The genesis of this ‘higher religion’ of Judaism among the 
submerged Syriac elements in the Babylonic internal proletariat 
has left an incomparably full and clear record of itself in the books 
of the pre-Exilic Prophets of Israel and Judah; and in these living 
and breathing memorials of a tremendous spiritual travail the 
burning question is the issue—already familiar to us from the 
Hellenic case—between the gentle and the violent way of facing 
an internal proletariat's ordeal. Moreover, Gentleness eventually 
prevailed over Violence in this case likewise; for the "Time of 
‘Troubles’, as it reached and passed its climax, delivered a series 
of hammer-stroke lessons which taught even the 'Die-Hards' in 
the tribe of Judah the futility of attempting to repay Violence 
in its own kind, The new ‘higher religion’ which was born in 
eighth-century Syria, in Syriac communities which were then 
still being pounded on their native threshing-floor by an As- 
syrian flail, was brought to maturity in sixth-cenvury and fifth- 
century Babylonia among the uprooted and deported descendants 
of one of these battered Syriac peoples, 

Like the Oriental slave-deportees in Roman Italy, the Jewish 
exiles in Nebuchadnezzar's Babylon were proof against the facile 
adaptability of the Russian slave-deportees in Ottoman Rumelia,t 
These uprooted Syriac members of the Babylonic internal proleta- 
riat were no chameleons, 

‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget her cunning. 

FI pem remember thee, Tet ay, tongs Cleaver to the roof of 
my mouth.» 

Yet the memory of their home which these exiles cherished in 
a strange land was not just a negative imprint: it was a positive 
act of inspired imaginative creation. In the unearthly light of 
this vision seen through a mist of tears the fallen fastness be- 
came transfigured into a holy city built on a rock against which 
the gates of Hell should not prevail? And the captives who 
refused to indulge their captors’ whim by singing them one of 
the songs of Sion, and stubbornly hanged up their harps on the 
willowst by Euphrates’ stream, were at that very moment compos- 
ing an inaudible new melody on the invisible instrument of their 
arts. 


appearance in This World just after the close of a Hellenic "Time of Troubles and the 
"rophets made thers in the midst of a Babylonie "fime of Troubles’, the epiphany of 
‘Motes i traditionally associated with the decadence of the New Empire of Egypt, 
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“By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept when we re- 
membered thee, O Sion’; 
and, in that weeping, the enlightenment of Jewry was accomplished, 
It is evident that, in the successive religious reactions of 
Syriac conscripts in the ranks of an alien internal proletariat, 
the parallel between Babylonic and Hellenic history is very close; 
but the response evoked from the internal proletariat by the 
Babylonic dominant minority's challenge was the richer of the 
two in so far as it came not only from those victims who were 
members of an alien ‘civilization, but from the barbarian victims 
as well. Whereas the European and North-West African bar- 
barians who were forcibly incorporated into the Hellenic internal 
proletariat by Roman arms made no religious discoveries of 
their owh, but simply accepted the seed that was sown among 
them by their fellow proletarians of Oriental origin, the Iranian 
barbarians who were passed under the Assyrian harrow begot 
a native prophet in the person of Zarathustra, the founder of 
Zoroastrianism, The date of Zarathustra is a matter of dispute 
among modern Western scholars, and by the same token they 
are unable to tell us whether his religious discovery was an 
independent response to the common challenge of Assyrian mili- 
tarism which was presented to Iranians and Syrians simul- 
taneously, or whether his voice was only an echo of the cry of 
Israelite prophets who had been marooned in ‘the cities of the 
Medes’ It is evident, however, that, whatever the original 
relations between these two ‘higher religions’ may have been, 
Zoroastrianism and Judaism met on equal terms in their maturity 
and that, in their spiritual commerce during the Achaemenian 
and the Macedonian Age, the Iranian religion gave the Syrian 
religion at least as much inspiration as it received from it The 
spiritual power that was thus displayed by Zoroastrianism in 
the second chapter of its history is presumptive evidence that the 
new ‘higher religion’ of the barbarian wing of the Babylonicinternal 
proletariat was a powerful spiritual force from the beginning. 
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At any rate, when the Babylonic “Time of Troubles’ was 
brought to an end by the overthrow and annihilation of Assyria, 
and the Babylonic World passed on into a universal state in the 
shape of the Neo-Babylonian Empire, it looked as though Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism—the new faiths of the Syrian and Iranian 
wings of the Babylonic internal proletariat—would compete with 
one another for the privilege of establishing a universal church 
within the political framework that was now being provided by 
the Babylonic dominant minority—as, in the disintegration of 
the Hellenic body social, Christianity and Mithraism and the 
worships of Isis and Cybele did compete with the weapons of 
the spirit in the arena of the Roman Empire. At this juncture, 
however, the course of history was abruptly changed by a sudden 
and dramatic reversal in the relations between the apparently 
victorious Babylonic and the apparently vanquished Syriac 
Society. 

"This peripeteia was the retribution for the unusual deadliness 
of the injury which the Babylonic dominant minority had inflicted 
upon itself, during the Babylonic ‘Time of Troubles’, as well 
as upon the alien societies within striking distance. Out of the 
four national states—Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, and Urartu— 
into which the Babylonic body social had been articulated, one— 
Assyria—had been annihilated and two others—Elam and Urartu 
—had been prostrated and overwhelmed by the beginning of 
the sixth century 8.c.; and the sole survivor—Babylonia—who 
was left to establish the Babylonic universal state, was suffering 
too severely from the shock of the Assyro-Babylonian Hundred- 
and-Forty Years’ War to be capable of executing this heavy task 
single-handed. Babylonia could never have cartied the long 
duel with her far more powerful Assyrian sister to a’ victorious 
conclusion if the Iranian barbarians had not lent her their for- 
midably decisive aid; and, while the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
was attempting to serve as a Babylonic universal state, it was 
living all the time under the shadow of a Median peril. This 
peril might perhaps have been exorcized, or at any rate mitigated, 
if the menacing barbarians had been converted to the Babylonic 
Civilization; but, as we have seen, the Iranians were actually 
converted to the Syriac Civilization instead; and therewith, for 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar, the menace of a barbarian avalanche 
was merged in the still more terrible menace of a Syriac encircle- 


2 In this respect Bubylonia’s victory over Assyria with the aid of Median arms at the 
ose of the seventh sentry. may be compared with Frances victory imam. 1918 over 
Germany with the aid of the English-speaking Powers. Ina. 1938 it looked as thou 
the same historical drama might be re-acted by China, Japan, and the Soviet Unions 
set See L C (D D) so pp: 9-815 TE D (3, vel pp. 137-85 WV. C) (9.3 (9. 
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ment. The blow fell; the roles were reversed; the Achaemenian 
Empire supplanted the Neo-Babylonian Empire as the political 
framework within which the two rising religions of Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism were to propagate themselves; and the Achaeme- 
nian Empire was a Syriac and not a Babylonic universal state; 
for it was an empire in which the Babylonians found themselves 
a subject and aggrieved instead of a ruling and self-satisfied 
community. while the new Iranian masters of South-Western 
Asia allowed the Babylonians’ Jewish victims to return from 
exile to their Syrian fatherland and took the Babylonians’ Phoeni- 
cian vassals into an honourable partnership in the management 
of an empire which dwarfed Nebuchadnezzar’s 


1 See the 


tization (o use the corresponding technical tem in the constitutional vocabulary of 
the Holy Reman Empire) and that continued to depend directly upon the Azhaemenian 
Pidishth instead of being subordinated to one or other of the four Phoenician imperial 
cities (ee Jones, A. H. M.: The Citer of the Eastern Roman Pravince (Oxford 1937, 
Clarendon Press), pp. 234-5). In the fourth century B.e. the Phoenician city-states 
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In a world in which the turn of Fortune's wheel had thus put 
down the Babylonians from their seat and had exalted Zoroaster’s 
Achaemenian converts and the Jews’ Phoenician cousins, the 
triumph of Judaism! and Zoroastrianism might have been ex- 
pected to be more certain and more rapid than it would have been 
if Belshazzar's Kingdom had not been given to the Medes and 
Persians. But Fortune intervened again to giveanother unexpected 
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turn to the course of events. She now delivered the Kingdom 
of the Medes and Persians into the hands of a Macedonian con- 
queror; a violent intrusion of the Hellenic Society upon the Syriac 
World broke the Syriac universal state in pieces long before its 
role was played out; and therewith the two ‘higher religions’ 
which had been converting men's souls under the Achaemenian 
aegis were driven into the disastrous aberiation of exchanging 
their proper religious function for a political role? Each on its 
own ground, they became champions of the Syriac Civilization in 
its secular struggle against the Hellenism that had intruded 
eve Been quite disintegrated by being intelarded and kneaded up together’ (Plato: 
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upon the Syriac domain. Judaism, in its advanced position west 

the Euphrates, was inevitably cast for the part of ‘forlorn hope’, 
and it duly broke itself against the overwhelmingly greater mate- 
rial power of Rome in the Romano-Jewish wars of A.D. 66-70 and 
115-17 and 132-5. Zoroastrianism, in its fastness east of Zagros, 
took up the struggle in the third century of the Christian Era 
under less desperately unequal conditions. In the Sasanian 
Monarchy Zoroastrianism found a more potent weapon for an 
anti-Hellenic ‘crusade’ than Judaism had been able to forge out 
of the petty principality of the Maccabees; and the Sasanidae 
gradually wore down the strength of the Roman Empire in a four- 
hundred-years-long struggle which culminated in the two great 
Romano-Persian wars of A.D. 572-91 and A.D. 603-28. This strategy 
of attrition, however, was even more destructive to the Zoro- 
astrian Church Militant than it was to the Hellenic adversary; 
and in the end Zoroastrianism had to pay as heavily as Jewry for 
having lent itself to a political enterprise At the present day the 
Parsees, like the Jews, surviveasa mere ‘Diaspora’ ; and the petrified 
religion which still so potently holds the scattered members of 
either community together has lost its message for Mankind and 
has hardened into a 'fossil' of the extinct Syriac Society in the parti- 
cular phase of disintegration in which that society happened to 
find itself at the moment when it was smitten by the impact.of 
Hellenism in the fourth century 8.c.5 

"This impact of an alien cultural force did not merely divert 
the ‘higher religions’ of the Syriac internal proletariat into political 
paths: it also split them into fragments, as the stones of a cathedral 
are splintered by the explosion of a shell, or as a beam of light is 
diffracted when it is intercepted by a prism. After the trans- 
formation of Judaism and Zoroastrianism into instruments of Syriac 
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political opposition to a Hellenic dominant minority, the Syriac 
religious genius took refuge among those elements in the Syriac 
population under Hellenic ascendancy which were reacting 
to the challenge in the gentle and not in the violent way; 
and, in giving birth to Christianity and Mithraism as its contri- 
butions to the spiritual travail of a Hellenic internal proletariat,! 
Syriac religion found new expressions for a spirit and an outlook 
which Judaism and Zoroastrianism had repudiated. In the 
next chapter after that, we see the still half-submerged Syriac 
Society seeking to recapture, for its own benefit, some of the 
virtue that had gone out of Syriac into Hellenic souls in the 
preaching of Christianity to the Gentiles, Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism were alternative attempts to purge a Syro-Hellenic 
religious syncretism of its Hellenic alloy? and the Nestorian 
and Monophysite "Diasporhs' survive to-day as ‘fossils’ of an 
extinct Syriac Society as it was when it was making this second 
abortive attempt to cast the spirit of Hellenism out.+ 

‘Two successive failures, however, did not reduce the Syriac 
opponents of Hellenism to the apathy of despair; a third attempt 
followed, which was crowned with success; and this final political 
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triumph of the Syriac Society over Hellenism was achieved 
through the instrumentality of yet another religion of Syriac 
origin. Islam had originally been preached to the Arabian external 
proletariat of the Roman Empire by a prophet whose soul had been 
stirred by the Syriac religious influences of Judaism and Nestorian- 
ism and Monophysitism.! ‘The barbarian prophet's energies had 
then been diverted from a painfully abortive religious mission to a 
triumphantly successful political carcer; and the political unity 
which Mubammad and his caliphs or temporal successors suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon the Arabs enabled these barbarians to 
conquer the Oriental provinces of the Roman Empire with one 
hand and the whole of the Sasanian Empire with the other, and 
thereby to complete the undoing of the political work of Alexander 
the Great by reuniting the Syriac World and re-establishing the 
Syriac universal state which had been first established by the 
Achaemenidae3 Within the framework of the Arab Caliphate, 
Islam won the prize of which Judaism and Zoroastrianism had 
been cheated, when it was almost within their grasp, by the 
distracting military intervention of Alexander. Before the Arab 
Caliphate broke up, Islam had become the universal church of 
the Syriac internal proletariat.+ 

"This victory of Islam in the Syriac World resembled the victory 
of Christianity in the Hellenic World in being vigorously con- 
tested and hardly won; but the adversaries were not quite the 
same and the battle was fought with different weapons, Whereas 
Christianity found its most formidable opponent in the Roman 
Imperial Government, the Arab Caliphate was Islam’s creature, 
friend, and ally.5 On the other hand the rival religious move- 
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ments with which the Sunnah had to contend resorted to a physi- 
cal violence which was not employed by the rivals of Christianity, 
any more than it was by Christianity itself, in the competition 
between ‘higher religions’ in the Roman Empire. 

When we peer into the depths of the Syriac underworld in 
the age of the Sasanian Empire and in the succeeding age of the 
Arab Caliphate, we behold a spectacle which recalls the dreadful 
picture of the Hellenic underworld in the last two centuries B.C. 
"The seething cauldron is never quiet, and it boils over period- 
ically in a militant revolt that is apt to be religious in form but 
economic orpolitical in substance. The Communist prophet Mazdak 
who set himself to captivate or capture the Sasanian body politic 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era! reminds us of Aristonicus 
of Pergamum preaching his ‘City of the Sun’. ‘The Sicilian slave- 
wars of 135-131 and 104-100 B.C, have an almost exact analogue 
in the ‘Iraqi slave-war of A.D. 869-83, in which the African Negro 
slave-gangs on the plantations in the neighbourhood of Basrah 
defied the ‘Abbasid Power as the Roman Power was defied by the 
Syrian slave-gangs on the plantations round Enna And in the 
outbreaks of the Kharijis and Carmathians and Ismi‘tlis (or 
“Assassins’) we seem to see the Zealots and Sicarii of the militant 
age of Jewish history being recalled to life. ‘The story of a social 
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convulsion which begins as a religious or even as a philosophical 
movement and ends in a political emeute recurs again and again; 
and the fleeting, futile figures of a Theudas and a Judas of Galilee, 
as they are conjured up before our mind's eye by Gamaliel’s 
contemptuous phrases,! are matched in the ‘Abbasid Age by the 
figures of al-Muganna’, ‘the Veiled Prophet’ of Khurisin, and 
Babak al-Khurrami.? Indeed, in the history of the Syriac under- 
world from the time of the suppression of Mazdak by the Sasanian 
King Kawadh (Qubadh) I circa A.D. 528-9 down to the time of the 
‘smoking out of the Assassins’ eyrie on Alamüt by the Mongol war- 
lord Hulágü circa A.D. 1255, the prophets of violence are legion; 
but the rest of their acts, and the evil that they did, are they not 
written in The Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects by the 
hand of the omniscient Shahrastani?? 

From the first generation of Islam onwards the sufferings and 
resentments of the disinherited and outcast masses of the Syriac 
internal proletariat were projected upon the figures of a martyred 
‘All and his martyred sons, whose spiritual stature increased as they 
passed out of history into legend; and from that time onwards a 
majority of the upheavals were manifestations in diverse forms of 
a single Protean Shf'ah.* The author of the Zanj revolt declared 
himself to be of 'Alid lineage; and the violent expression of 
Shi'ism reached its acme in the fighting fraternity of the Carma- 
thians and the murdering fraternity of the Assassins. It is interest- 
ing to observe that in the Shi'zh, as in Jewry, the shattering defeat 
of the militant movements—at the hands of powers which were over- 
whelmingly stronger than the insurgent proletarians in the physical 
force in which the insurgents had put their trust—was followed 
by a revulsion from Violence towards Gentleness. The trade-guild 
brotherhoods in which the Shi‘ah embodied itself from the twelfth 


1 Aeta v. 36-7, quoted on p. 73, above, 
„2 For thase and other ilis upheavals in the Syriac underworld ofthe eighth and 
ninth centuries of the Christian Era see Browne, Er Gai 4 Literary Bistory of Pario 

Sal. (London 1908, Fisher Unwin}, chap. 9. 
7 Sbiabrastni, Muhammad a: jl, JJ! clef edited by Cureton, W.: reprint 
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to the fifteenth century of the Christian Era bore as little resemb- 
lance to the Carmathian war-bands or to the Iemi'ili camorra as 
was borne by the latter-day Jewish rabbinical schools to the Jewish 
Church Militant of a Judas Maccabaeus or a Simon bar Kõkabā.! 


The Indic and the Sinic Internal Proletariat. 

The disintegrating Syriac Society's experience bf having its 
course interrupted by a brusque and violent intrusion of Hellenism 
befell the Indic Society likewise ;? and it is interesting to examine 
how far, in this case, an identic challenge evoked a similar response. 

At the time when the Indic and Hellenic societies made their 
first preliminary contact—as a result of Alexander's successful 
destruction of the Achaemenian Empire and his abortive raid into 
the Indus Valley—the Indic Society was already so far advanced 
along the road of disintegration that it was on the point of entering 
upon its universal state? and the Indic dominant minority had 
long since reacted to the ordeal by creating the two philosophical 
schools of Jainism and Buddhism. There is no evidence, however, 
that the Indic internal proletariat had yet discovered any ‘higher 
religions’ corresponding to the Zoroastrianism and the Judaism 
which were in the act of converting the Syriac World at the 
moment of Alexander's advent. 

"The first of the transactions that took place between the Indic 

yhilosophers and the remarkable alien society which had suddenly 
Domed up above their western horizon was an attempt, on the 
Indic philosophers’ part, to convert their new neighbours to their 
‘own way of life. The Buddhist philosopher-king Agoka, who 
occupied the throne of the Indic universal state from 273 to 232 
B.C., has bequeathed to us, among his inscriptions, a record of the 
philosophic missions which he sent, circa 259 B.C., to the realms 
of five of the Epigoni; and a hundred years later, after the first 
Indic universal state had broken up and the intrusion of Hellenism 
upon the Indic World had begun—nearly a century and a half after 
the crossing of the Dardanelles by Alexander of Macedon—with 
the crossing of the Hindu Kush by Demetrius of Bactria post 
190 3.0.5 the ‘gymnosophists’ were given an opportunity of 
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preaching to a Hellenic war-lord on their own ground, in the heart 
of the Indic World itself, when the flood tide of the Hellenic mili- 
tary invasion left Demetrius's lieutenant and successor Menander 
high and dry between Indus and Ganges. 

"This Indic philosophical propaganda had a promising feld in 
the Hellenic Society of the age; for the Hellenic, like the Indic, 
Civilization was in disintegration ; and Buddhism offered—for any 
dominant minority that was sick in soul and was conscious of its 
sickness—a spiritual remedy which was more radical and more 
courageous than the existing native Hellenic philosophical systems 
of Platonism and Cynicism and Epicureanism and Stoicism. A dis- 
ciple of any of these Hellenic schools would have found himself 
at home in the spiritual climate of Buddhism; and, while he would 
have felt himself to be in the presence of a spirit which was a match 
for bis own in its intelectual power of penetrating to the heart of 
things, he would have recognized that the Indic was superior to 
the Hellenic philosophy in its moral power of acting up to its 
formidable convictions Of the five Hellenic princes to whose 
countries Acoka dispatched his philosophic missionaries, at least 
one—Antigonus Gonatas—was an admirer of Zeno: who might 
have been fired with a deeper admiration for the still more austere 
and masterly genius of Siddhartha Gautama. The results of Agoka’s 
mission to the Hellenes are, however, unknown, and this negative 
evidence suggests that they cannot have been very striking, while 
it would be rash to infer that Buddhism made a serious impression 
upon Menander* from the fact that this Hellenic intruder's name 
has been taken in vain by a Buddhist man-of-letters as a label for 
one of the characters in an imaginary philosophical dialogue.: 
We can only say that, as a philosophy, Buddhism had and saw, 
but missed, a chance of captivating the Hellenic dominant minority 
and driving the native schools of Hellenic philosophy off the field 
before the lists were entered by any proletarian-born religion. This, 
of course, was not the end of the story; for, in spite of having lost 
this golden opportunity, Buddhism did eventually take by storm 
the outlying, yet extensive and important, province of the post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic World which was occupied by the Greek 
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Kingdom of Bactria and its Eurasian Nomad ‘successor-states’, and 
which embraced a conquered Indic territory in the Basin of the 
Indus and Ganges as well as a conquered Syriac territory in the 
Basin of the Oxus and Jaxartes.t But Buddhism did not make this 
triumphant spiritual counter-conquest until it had undergone an 
extraordinary metamorphosis? through which the old philosophy 
of Siddhartha Gautama became transformed into the new religion 
of the Mahayana. 


"The Mahayana is a truly new religion, so radically different from 
Early Buddhism that it exhibits as many points of contact with later 
Brahmanical religions as with its own predecessor. . . . Tt never has 
been fully realized what a radical revolution had transformed the 


+ For the political unifiction of these Indic and Syriac territories under the Hellenic 
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t Church when the new spirit—which, however, was for a long 
time lurking in it—arrived at full eclosion in the first centuries A.D. 
When we see an atheistic, soul-denying philosophic teaching of a path 
to personal final deliverance, consisting in an absolute extinction of 
life! and a simple worship of the memory of its human founder— 
when we see it superseded by a magnificent High Church with a 
Supreme God, surrounded by a numerous pantheon and a host of 
saints: a religion highly devotional, highly ceremonious and clerical, 
with an ideal of universal salvation of all living creatures, a salvation 
by the divine grace of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, a salvation not in 
annihilation but in eternal life—we are fully justified in maintaining 
that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed such a break between 
new and old within the pale of what nevertheless continues to claim 
common descent from the same religious founder.” 


‘The transformed Buddhism which, in the shape of the Maha- 
yüna, was now invading the far eastern extremity of a vastly ex- 
panded Hellenic World was, in fact, an Indic ‘higher religion’ of 
the same type as the Syriac and Egyptiac and Hittite ‘higher 
religions’—Christianity and Mithraism and the worships of Isis and 
Cybele—that were invading the heart of the Hellenic World in the 
same age. Like these other alien competitors for the conversion of 
Hellenic souls, the Mahayana made itself doubly attractive to its 
public by combining a comfortable conformity to the externals of 
the Hellenic culture with the offer of an inward spiritual treasure 
which was the great thing lacking in the native Hellenic heritage 
and which was therefore desirable in Hellenic eyes just in virtue 
of being exotic. On the one hand the Mahayana seized upon the 
mediocre version of Hellenic art which was current in the outlying 
Kingdom of Bactria and its barbarian ‘successor-states’, and drew 
from this unpromising sources the inspiration for one of the most 
sublime and creative schools of art that have yet been produced by 
the co-operation of the religious with the aesthetic faculty of the 
Human Spirit On the other hand the Mahayana offered to a 


A more precise account of the Primitive Buddhist conception of Nirodna, from 
the same pen, will be found in V. C () (d) 10, vol. vi, pp. rgz-3, below. The view that 
Siddhartha Gautama conceived of Niredna ab a negition of exittence, and that he also 
denied the existence of God and of the Self, is challenged by Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
in Gautama the Buddha (London 1938, Milford), pp. 31-50—A-].T. 
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Hellenic convert the un-Hellenic religious experience of an inti- 
‘mate personal relation between the worshipper and his god: 
a relation of mutual love in which the worshipper’s devotion 
(Ghakti)? was a response to the god’s loving-kindness towards his 
devotee. 

What was the origin of this personal religion which was both 
the distinctive trait of the Mahayana and the secret of its success? 
"This new leaven, which changed the spirit of Buddhism so pro- 
foundly, was as alien from the native vein of the Indic as it was 
from that of the Hellenic philosophy. Was it the fruit of the 


1 The Hellenic conception of Man's relation to God is illuminatigly ilustrate by 
some observations of Aristotle s in a passage (11580-11894) of his Eüliza Niemackea™ 
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E An analysis ofthe meaning of bhakti will be found in Eliot, Sir Ch: Hinduism and 
Buddhism (London 1921, Amold, 3 vols.) vol ii pp. 180-4, n 

3 The contrast between this aspect of the Mahiyina and the authentic doctrine and 
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spiritual experience of an Indic internal proletariat which had 
previously been ignored by the supercilious philosopher-members 
of the dominant minority, and which was belatedly entering 
into its kingdom now that the philosophers’ confidence in their 
‘own spiritual powers had been shaken by the impact of Hellenism? 
"his conjecture is suggested by the fact that the Mahāyāna was 
not the only Indie ‘higher religion’ in which the spirit of bhakti 
made its appearznce. Or was this vital fire in the Mahiyina 
no Indic fire at all, but a spark caught from the Syriac flame which 
had already kindled Zoroastrianism and Judaism and was soon 
to kindle Mithraism and Christianity as well? This latter con- 
jecture is commended by the chronological fact that the epiphany 
of the Mahayana was preceded by the fusion of Indic with Syriae 
populations under the rule of the Greek kings of Bactria and 
their Kushan successors. In default of patent evidence, however, 
we must confess that the provenance of the vital element in the 
‘Mahayana is still uncertain? We must be content to take note 
of the fact that, with the arrival of this Buddhaic ‘higher religion’ 
upon the scene, the religious history of the Indic Society began 
to take the same course as that of the Syriac Society which we 
have already surveyed. 

‘As a ‘higher religion’ which went forth from the society in 
whose bosom it had arisen in order to evangelize a dominant 
Hellenic World, the Mahayana is manifestly an Indic counterpart 
of Christianity and Mithraism; and, with this key in our hands, 
we can easily identify the respective Indic counterparts of the 
other rays into which the light of Syriac religion was diffracted 
by the interposition of a Hellenic prism. If we look for the Indic 
equivalent of those ‘fossils’ of the pre-Hellenic state of the Syriac 
Society that have survived in the shapes of the Jewish and 
Parsee ‘Diasporis’, we shall find what we are looking for in the 
latter-day Hinayanian Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma and Siam, 
which is a relic of the pre-Mahayanian philosophy of Siddhartha 
Gautama and a ‘fossil of the Indic Bociety aa it was before 
Demetrius of Bactria crossed the Hindu Kush. Again, if we 
look for the Indic equivalent of a later-deposited stratum of 
Syriac ‘fossils’ which is represented by the Nestorian and Mono- 

2 Te asserted ie simultaneously in the rise of the post-Buddhaic religion of Hindu- 
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physite "Diasporàs' and fastnesses to-day, we shall find what we 
are looking for, here again, in the latter-day Tantric Mahayanian 
Buddhism of Tibet and Mongolia.: We have sought to explain 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism as a pair of Syriac attempts 
to combat Hellenism, not by the crudely militant tactics of Mac- 
cabaean Judaism and Sasanian Zoroastrianism, but by the subtler 
method of purging the Hellenic alloy out of the Syro-Hellenic 
religious syncretism of Christianity? On this analogy we may 
discern in the Tantric version of the Mahāyāna an attempt to 
provide a 'de-Hellenized' variety of an Indic religion for those 
‘Zealots’ in the Indic World in whose eyes the Catholic form ofthe. 
Mahayana was vitiated—whether they were aware or not of the 
true reason for their distaste—by its Hellenic tinge. At any rate, 
the Tantric version of the Mahäyāna had the same fate as Nes- 
torianism and Monophysitism in missing fire? and, just as the 
Syriac Society had to wait for the emergence of Islam in order 
to lay its hand upon a religion which was capable of serving as 
an effective instrument for casting Hellenism out, so we find that 
the complete and final expulsion of the intrusive Hellenic spirit 
from the Indic body social was accomplished, not through a 
‘de-Hellenized’ version of the Mahayana, but through the purely 
Indic and utterly un-Hellenic religious movement of post- 
Buddhaic Hinduism. 

This post-Buddhaic Hinduism, which eventually provided 
the internal proletariat of the Indic Society with its universal 
church, is an elusive creature. If we fix our attention upon the 
fact that—in deliberate reaction against every form of Buddhism, 
pristine or transfigured, philosophic or religious—Hinduism ac- 
cepts and consecrates the social ascendancy of the Brahman caste, 
we may be inclined to see nothing more in Hinduism than an 
archaistict revival of the primitive paganism of the barbarian 
Aryas whose Vélkerwanderung into India out of the Burasian 
Steppe was the prelude to the birth and growth of the Indic 
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Civilization for this Aryan paganism had continued to hold 
the field in the Indic World until the breakdown of the Indic 
Civilization evoked the ‘mental strife’ that expressed itself in 
the Jain and Buddhist philosophies, and one of the outstanding 
features in the development of this primitive religion during 
the growth-phase of Indic history was a steady increase in the 
Brahmans’ prestige and power. On the other hand, if we con- 
template the philosophical side of the post-Buddhaic Hinduism, 
and observe how, among those Hindus who claim to be the greatest 
adepts, this aspect of Hinduism tends to push all other aspects 
into the background, we may be inclined to see in Hinduism, not 
a revival of Aryan paganism, but a mimesis of Buddhist philo- 
sophy We shall not, however, divine the essential nature of 
Hinduism until we turn our eyes to that personal relation between 
the god and his devotee? which—in contrast to the primitive 
pre-Buddhaic Aryan paganism+—the Hindu worships of Vishnu 
and Shiva have in common with the Mahayanian worships of the 
Bodhisattvass and the Egyptiac worship of Isis and the Hittite 
worship of Cybele and the Syriac worships of Mithras and 
Christ; and in the light of this comparison we shall perceive 
that, under a twofold disguise, this Hinduism is in truth a 
representative of that now familiar ‘higher’ species of religions 
that are brought to birth, out of the agony of disintegrating civi- 
lizations, by the poignant spiritual experience of their internal 
proletariats, 
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We have seen that the Indic philosophy—and the religion 
into which it was transformed at a certain stage of its development 
—was diffracted, like the Syriac religion, into four separate rays 
of philosophic or religious light, and that two of the four (namely 
the authentic philosophy of Siddhartha Gautama and the Tantric 
version of the Mahiyana) proved abortive, while the Catholic 
form of the Mahayana radiated out of the Indic into the Hellenic 
World and the post-Buddhaic religion of Hinduism won the 
allegiance of the Indic internal proletariat in the last chapter 
of the story. Up to this point the history of the Catholic Mahayana 
corresponds with the history of Catholic Christianity, which 
likewise found its field of action in the Hellenic World instead 
of devoting itself to the conversion of the non-Hellenic society 
from whose bosom it had sprung; but there is a further chapter 
in the history of the Catholic Mahayana to which the history of 
the Catholic Christian Church can show no parallel, 

In the history of Catholic Christianity the first migration was 
also the last; for, when the Church had conquered the Hellenic 
World and had taken upon its own head the responsibility for 
acting as this moribund civilization’s executor and residuary lega- 
tee, it stood steadfast at its self-appointed post and offered itself 
as a shelter from the storm during the terrible tribulation of the 
post-Hellenic interregnum, until, with the slow passage of Time, 
two new Christian civilizations, both affiliated to the Hellenic, came 


The Mahayana did, indeed, eventually emulate the Christian 
Church in linking its own fortunes— for better for worse, in sick- 
ness and in health’—with those of a moribund civilization, but it 
was not in the Hellenic World that it found this permanent partner. 
Whereas the Christian Church established its head-quarters, once 
for all, within the pale of the Roman Empire, the Mahayina only 
tarried for a short breathing-space within the limits of the Kushan 
‘successor-state’ of the Greek Kingdom of Bactria?—a semi- 
barbarian commonwealth which was the counterpart of the Roman 
Empire in the eastern extremity of the Hellenic World during the 
first few centuries of the Christian Era, The reception which the 
‘Mahayana met with in the Kushan Kingdom offered it every 
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inducement to settle down; for the Kushan King Kanishka (regna- 
bat circa A.D. 78-123) was as solicitous a patron of the nascent 
Buddhaic ‘higher religion’ as the Roman Emperor Constantine 
was of Catholic Christianity. But, while the policy of the Kushan 
Crown was an invitation to the Mahāyāna to cease from its pil- 
grimage, the social geography of the Kushan Kingdom was an 
incitement to move on; for, unlike the Roman Empire, the Kushan 
Kingdom was not a terminus; it was a ‘roundabout’ on which 
four roads converged: one from the Indic World, one from the 
Syriac, one from the Hellenic, and one from the Sinic.? When, 
undet a Kushan régime which had ‘abolished the Hindu Kush’, 
the Mahayana made its passage out of the Indus Valley into the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, it found that it could not halt here and dig 
itself in; it had to travel on along one or other of the three alterna- 
tive roads that now opened up before its face; and the circumstances 
of the age decided that, at this parting of the ways, the Mahayana 
should take the Sinic turning. ‘Travelling across the extremity of 
a superficially expanded Hellenic World and of the temporarily 
buried Syriac World which lay beneath it, the Mahayina com- 
pleted its long and devious journey from its Indian birth-place to 
the Far Eastern scene of its life-work by a route which skirted’ 
three sides of the four-square Tibetan bastion.‘ It was the destiny 
of the Mahāyāna to play in the Far East, among the ruins of the 
Sinic universal state of Ts'in and Han, the role of universal church 
which was played by the Catholic Christian Church in the Western 
and the Orthodox Christian worlds among the ruins of the Hellenic 
universal state that had been embodied in the Roman Empire. 

In order to understand the triumphal progress of the Mahāyāna 
in a Sinic World which was geographically so remote from the 
Mahāyāna’s Indian homeland, we have to examine.the history of 
the Sinic internal proletariat. 

Considering the intensity of the tribulation of the Sinic “Time 
of Troubles’ when it was reaching its climax during ‘the Period of 
Contending States’, we should expect a priori to find an internal 
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proletariat being generated on the grand scale in the Sinic World 
of that age, and this expectation is confirmed by the historical 
evidence. We can watch the Sinic internal proletariat being 
recruited from the three regular sources: uprooted members of the 
disintegrating society's native body social; conquered members of 
alien civilizations; and conquered barbarians. The first source was 
drawn upon by the founder of the Sinic universal state, Ts'in She 
Hwang-ti (imperabat 221'-210 B.c.), when he transplanted some 
of the desirable elements in the population of his empire in order 
to fil the new capital city which he had laid out, and some of the 
undesirable elements in order to colonize the barbarian territories 
which he was annexing in the south.? The forcible enrolment of 
barbarians was carried out over a longer period and on a vaster 
scale; and it was by this method that the Sinic World had already 
expanded, during its "Time of Troubles’ from the modest domain 
in the middle and lower valley of the Yellow River, which had 
sufficed for its birth and growth, over an area which extended to 
the south-eastern fringes of the Eurasian Steppe in one direction 
and towards the southern watershed of the Yangtse Basin in 
another. North-westward the process of turning recalcitrant bar- 
barians into domesticated proletarians was already complete by 
"Ts'in She Hwang-ti's time, when on this front the Sinic Civiliz: 
tion found itself in direct contact, all along the line, with the alien 
civilization of the Eurasian Nomads. On the southern front the 
process was carried on steadily and systematically under the Ts'in 
and Han régimes until, rather more than a hundred years after the 
foundation of the universal state, it was completed, in this direction 
likewise, circa 112-111 B.C., by the annexation of the southern 
sea-board—including the territories that now constitute the French 
possessions of Tongking and Annam, as well as the sites of the 
present Chinese provinces of Kwangsi and Kwangtung and Fukien 
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and Chekiang. Before the vast barbarian recruitment of the Sinic 
internal proletariat was thus brought to a close, the enrolment 
of members of alien civilizations had already begun, and it was the 
introduction of this third element into the ranks of the Sinic 
internal proletariat that inoculated the now moribund Sinic body 
social with the Mahayana, 

Sinic statesmanship found the Eurasian Nomads, with whom it 
was now in direct contact on its north-western front, more difficult 
neighbours to deal with than the sheerly barbarian highlanders by 
whom the Sinic World had previously been surrounded—on the 
one side in Shansi and Shensi, and on the other side along the 
watershed between the Yangtse and the southern seaboard—and 
had thus been completely insulated from all other societies of its 
‘own species. Ts’in She Hwang-ti himself sought to solve this new 
problem of ‘contact’ in negative terms by consolidating into one 
continuous Great Wall the local fortifications which had been 
erected against the Nomads by his predecessors on the throne of 
‘Ts'in and by the princes of the neighbouring Sinic states that had 
likewise come to march with the Eurasian Steppe.! This enormous 
work was put in hand in 215 B.C. yet, even with one of the material 
‘Wonders of the World to back it, a merely defensive strategy was 
found by the rulers of the Sinic universal state to be inadequate 
for coping with the power of the Hiongnu;? and eventually the Han 
Emperor Wuti (imperabat 140-87 B.C.) passed over to the offensive 
and launched against the Hiongnu a war of aggression which lasted 
nearly a hundred years (133-36 8.c.) before it resulted in a tem- 
porary pacification, under a Pax Sinica, of the Nomads’ ranges as 
far westward as the Zungarian Gap.3- In respect of achieving its 
main purpose—which was to solve the problem of dealing with 
Nomad neighbours—Wuti’s policy was hardly more successful 
than Ts'in She Hwang-ti's for the offensive against the Hiongnu 
strained the resources of the Sinic universal state almost to break- 
ing-point* without permanently relieving it of its Nomad adver- 


laws (see Part VIII, below) that govern the relations 
arian neighbours when they are in long-continuing 
contact with one another along a stationary frontier. 
7 For the grent war between the Prior Han and the Hiongnu see Franke, op. cit, 
voli pp- 334-57. 
4 THRE sii of the great war on the Steppes may have been one of the causes of the 
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saries. An incidental consequence, however, of this hazardous 
forward policy against the barbarians on the Eurasian Steppe was 
the astonishing discovery that on the farther coast of this arid 
ocean! there was another world—or, rather three other worlds: 
the Indic, the Syriac, and the Hellenic.? In the last quarter of the 
second century B.C. the eastern outposts of these new worlds, in 
the oases of the Tarim Basin,’ were annexed to the Sinic universal 
state; their inhabitants were incorporated into the Sinic internal 
proletariat; and the descendants of these new alien recruits were 
the carriers of the Mahāyāna, in which the Sinic internal prolet- 
ariat ultimately found the spiritual bread that it had never been 
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able to extract from the Confucian and Taoist philosophies of the 
Sinic dominant minority. 

‘The transmission of the Mahāyāna along this channel was 
actually facilitated by the vicissitudes in the political relations 
between the Sinic universal state and its western dependencies 
during the three centuries that elapsed between the first assertion 
of Sinic authority over the Tarim Basin at the end of the second 
century B.C. and the final break-up of the Sinic universal state 
itself at the turn of the second and third centuries of the Christian 
Era. 
‘After having lasted for rather more than a century, the first 
period of Sinic rule in the Tarim Basin came to an end in A.D. 16, 
‘when the collapse of the Prior Han Dynasty enabled the Hiongnu 
to-shake off the Sinic yoke and the oasis-states to repudiate their 
allegiance; and it was not till a.D. 73 that the Posterior Han, after 
having re-established the Han Empire in the home-provinces, felt 
themselves strong enough to begin the reconquest of the lost 
western dependencies. Thanks to the abilities of one great military 
commander and colonial administrator, Pan Ch’ao, the enterprise 
was successfully accomplished by the end of the first century of 
the Christian Era ;? and at the moment when the hero re-entered 
Loyang in triumph in A.D. 102 the westward extension of the Sinic 
universal state was as wide as it had been in ror s.c. Pan Ch'ao, 
however, found no worthy successor; the reconquered peoples 
became restive as soon as his masterly hand was withdrawn; and 
this time there was an alien Power on the horizon which could 
venture to cross swords with the sovereign of ‘All that is under 
Heaven’. 

When the Prior Han Emperor Wuti made the first Sinic con- 
quest of the Tarim Basin, the Greek Power in Bactria had just 
been overwhelmed by the eruption of the Saka and Yuechi Nomads 
out of the Eurasian Steppe;? but while Pan Ch'ao (militabat A.D. 
73-102) was campaigning in Central Asia, Kanishka (regnabat circa 
A.D. 78-123) was completing the expansion of one of the five petty 
Yuechi ‘successor-states’ of Bactria into a Philhellene barbarian 
kingdom which was as extensive and as powerful as the Bactrian 
Greek principality at its apogee.t In A.D. go Kanishka sent an army 
into the Tarim Basin to dispute Pan Ch'ao's advance, and drew upon 


himself an ignominious defeat;s but after Pan Ch'ao's disappear- 
ance from the scene Kanishka repeated his attempt and this time 
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he succeeded in wresting the greater part of the Tarim Basin out. 
of Sinic hands and bringing it under his own suzerainty.! There- 
after the command over the Tarim Basin appears to have been 
disputed between the Kushan and the Han until both Powers 
broke down and disappeared in the early decades of the third 
century of the Christian Era The details of the history of this 
frontier warfare are obscure? and unimportant; but the entry of 
the Mahāyäna into the Sinic World through the avenue of this 
disputed territory in the course of the second century of the 
Christian Era is a fact which is as certain as it is momentous. 
By the time when, at the turn of the second and third centuries, 


the Sinic universal state broke up and the Sinic Civilization went 
into dissolution, the Mahayana had effectively established its claim 
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to act—like Christianity, two centuries later, in the Hellenic World 
—as the moribund society’s executor and residuary legatee, 

If imitation is the sincerest flattery, the hold which the Maha- 
ana had already gained, by this time, upon the imagination and 
emotions of the Sinic internal proletariat may be gauged from the 
fact that, in the Sinic World in this age, one of the indigenous 
philosophies of the Sinic dominant minority was transformed into 
a proletarian religion through a metamorphosis which was perhaps 
even more extraordinary than that which had conjured the Maha- 
ana itself out of the philosophy of Siddhartha Gautama. 

‘The Sinic philosophy of the Tao, which had been first pro- 
pounded, like the Confucian philosophy, during the Sinic “Time 
of Troubles’, as a response to the challenge of the breakdown of 
the Sinic Civilization? was distinguished from the Confucian 
sister school by an attitude towards life which rather resembled 
the Buddha’s. The essence of the Tao was its belief in the supreme 
virtue and efficacy of inaction—in which, by a paradoxical but 
penetrating intuition, the Taoist philosopher saw the most intense 
and creative form of true activity.) A doctrine which thus not only 
condemned violence but went so far as to deprecate exertion of 
every kind, seemed marked out to be an esoteric discipline which 
would never be appreciated or practised by more than a few rare 
spirits; and it is somewhat surprising to find a ‘Taoism’ in which 
the genuine ‘way’ was vulgarized into a mere policy of laisser faire 
laying itself out to meet the needs of practical men in the age of 
lassitude which followed the refoundation of the Sinic universal 
state by Liu Pang, the first Emperor of the Han Dynasty. During 
the first half of the second century s.c. this travesty of Taoism 
actually anticipated Confucianism both in winning acceptance as 
the official philosophy of the Sinic universal state* and in pur- 
chasing this worldly success at the price of debasing itself into 
magic; and when, in the reign of the Emperor Wuti (imperabat 
140-87 B.c.), Confucianism succeeded in supplanting Taoism once 
for all at the official centre of the Middle Kingdom, the discomfited 
practical philosophy did riot. give up the game, but went under- 
ground and retreated into the provinces—lying low and biding its 
time until at length, when the Sinic universal state broke up, the 
name of Taoism attached itself to a proletarian ‘church*—with 
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monasteries, temples, and liturgical observances on the Mahayanian 
pattern!—which sprang into existence, and converted the popula- 
tion en masse, in those ci-devant barbarian territories on the south- 
western fringes of the Sinic World whose inhabitants had been 
forcibly enrolled in the Sinic internal proletariat through the con- 
quests that were made in this direction by Ts'in She Hwang-ti 
and his Prior Han successors. If this metamorphosis is extra- 
ordinary, it is more extraordinary still to sce the name of the pacific 
Tao being taken in vain in order to give a religious sanction of 
legitimacy and guarantee of success to an armed proletarian in- 
surrection against the Han régime which broke out in the last 
quarter of the second century of the Christian Era in the wild 
hill-country on the border between the present provinces of Shensi 
and Szechwan. 

Tt will be seen that the history of the Sinic Civilization con- 
forms very closely, in its disintegration-phase, to the Hellenic 
pattern, In the misg sided hands of a minority that was dominant 
without being creative, the disintegrating society ran its course 
from breakdown to dissolution through a ‘Time of ‘Troubles’ 
and a universal state and an interregnum; there was a secession 
of the proletariat; and the internal proletariat found for itself, 
in the Mahayana, a universal church which played the part of 
the Catholic Christian Church in the foundering Hellenic World, 
while the abortive Taoist Church may be compared with the 
abortive Neoplatonic Church of Iamblichus and Maximinus Daia 
and Julian the Apostate and Sallustius.* If we turn next to the 
history of the disintegration of the Sumeric Civilization, we shall 
observe that, up to a point, the phenomena are the same, but 
that the plot of the play does not work out to the same dénouement. 


The Legacy of the Sumeric Internal Proletariat. 

In Sumeric, as in Sinic and Hellenic, history we can discern 
a "Time of Troubles’ and a universal states and an interregnum; 
bat a.D. 147-68) (Hackmans, H.: Chinesiche Philosophie (Munich 1927, Reinhardi), 
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and the Sumeric, like the Sinic and the Hellenic, Society was 
compensated for its own dissolution by becoming ‘apparented’ 
to younger societies of its own species, The Babylonic and 
Hittite societies appear to stand to the Sumeric as the main body 
of the Far Eastern Society in China and its branch in Korea 
and Japan stand to the Sinic Society, or as the Western and 
Orthodox Christian societies stand to the Hellenic Society. These 
points of likeness are offset, however, by one striking difference. 
In the relation between the Hellenic and Sinic societies and the 
younger civilizations that were respectively affiliated to them, 
the link was provided by a universal church which had been 
created or adopted by the internal proletariat of the disintegrating 
‘apparented’ society and which eventually served as a chrysalis 
out of which the nascent ‘affliated’ societies emerged. The 
Mahāyāna provided a link of this kind between the Sinic Society 
and the two Far Eastern societies, and the Catholic Christian 
Church mediated in the same way between the Hellenic Society 
and the two Christendoms. On the other hand, when we come 
to examine the relation between the Sumeric Society and the. 
Hittite and Babylonic societies, we find no trace of the corre- 
sponding phenomenon which we should expect to find on the 
principle of ‘the uniformity of Human Nature’. 

The religion of the Babylonic World seems to have been taken 
over, tel quel, from the Sumeric dominant minority; the religion 
of the Hittite World seems to have been derived from the same 
source in part, but in the main to have been of non-Sumeric 
origin—its presumable source being the Anatolian external prole- 
tariat of the Sumeric Society which flooded over the Cappadocian 
provinces of the Sumeric universal state when, after the death 
of Hammurabi, the Empire of Sumer and Akkad broke up in 
the nineteenth century B.c.? The interregnum intervening between 
the dissolution of the Sumeric Society and the emergence of the 
Babylonic and Hittite societies is not spanned by any bridge 
which we can identify as a Sumeric proletarian church; and we 
cannot even point to any wreckage—a fallen key-stone or a 
weathered pier—which might warrant us in hazarding the con- 
jecture that such a bridge did once exist, We know so little about 
the religious history of the Sumeric Society that, as we have 
already had to confess, we cannot confidently ascribe to a proleta- 
rian origin even those elements in the Sumeric religion—the 
Penitential Psalms and the worship of Tammuz and Ishtar— 

x For the function of a universal church as a chrysalis for a new civilizat 
further Part VIT, Below ` 
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which assume a distinctively proletarian complexion if we allow 
ourselves to interpret the internal evidence in the light of a com- 
parison with other religions which are proletarian in their origin 
beyond question, We can only say that, if the worship of Tammuz 
and Ishtar really is a monument of the experience and the crea- 
tivity of the Sumeric internal proletariat, then this attempted act 
of creation was abortive in the history of the Sumeric Society 
itself, and only came to fruition in so far as it transmitted a spark 
of inspiration to kindle spiritual fires in alien souls. 

We have already come across one of these remote workings 
of the worship of Tammuz and Ishtar in observing! how the 
worship of Cybele, who was the Sumeric Ishtar in a Hittite dress, 
became one of the ‘higher religions’ of the internal proletariat 
of the Hellenic World in the course of this goddess’s long journey 
from the interior of Anatolia to the coasts of the Baltic and the 
North Sea. In this Hittite version of the worship of the Sumeric 
pair of divinities the figure of the goddess has dwarfed and 
overshadowed that of the god who plays towards her the diverse 
and even contradictory roles of son and lover and protégé and 
victim. By the side of Cybele-Ishtar, Attis-Tammuz dwindles 
to insignificance; and Nerthus-Ishtar seems to stand in solitary 
grandeur without the attendance of any masculine consort? ‘This 
north-westward road which scaled the Taurus and found its distant 
terminus on an island in the North European seas was not, how- 
ever, the only road that was trodden triumphantly by the pair 
of Sumeric gods who found abroad the honour that was perhaps 
never wholeheartedly accorded to them in their own country. 
‘We can watch them travelling south-westwards simultaneously — 
down Syria into Egypt—and on this journey there seems to have 
been an inverse change in the relations between the two divinities 
—Tammuz increasing while Ishtar decreased. At any rate, the 
‘Atargatis whose worship spread from a mother-shrine at Bambyce 
to a daughter-shrine at Ascalon? would appear, from her name, 
to have been an Ishtar whose claim to veneration was based upon 
her function of serving as Attis’ mate; in Phoenicia an Adonis- 
Tammuz was ‘the Lord’ whose yearly death an Astarte-Ishtar 
mourned; and in the Egyptiac World an Osiris-Tammuz—who 
was associated, in the story of his Passion, with the Phoenician 
city of Byblus*—overshadowed his sister-wife Isis as decidedly 
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as Isis, in her turn, overshadowed Osiris when she subsequently 
won a spiritual empire for herself in the hearts of the Hellenic 
internal proletariat.! This version of the Sumeric faith in which 
the suffering and dying god, and not the mourning and minister- 
ing goddess, was the figure on which the worshipper's attention 
and devotion were concentrated, seems even to have spread to 
the ‘remote barbarians of a Scandinavian Ultima Thule, where 
Balder-Tammuz, like Adonis-Tammuz, was called ‘the Lord’ 
par excellence in the local vernacular tongue, while Balder's 
colourless consort Nanna still retained the personal name of the 
Sumeric mother-goddess.> 

In the worship of Osiris the sorely oppressed proletariat of 
a disintegrating Egyptiac Society found a satisfying expression 
for a bitter resentment and an ardent hope The resentment 
was directed against the indigenous gods of the Egyptiac World, 
who had allowed the dominant minority to purchase an exclusive 
claim on their divine benevolence with gigantic oblations—culmi- 
nating in the Great Pyramids—that could only be offered at the 
cost of a ruthless exploitation of all but a privileged fraction of 
the people. From these mercenary and heartless divinities the 
Egyptiac internal proletariat turned away to a god who had 
tasted the bitterness of death and had won from this agony a 
strength which could make even the Pyramid-Builders tremble ;+ 
and they addressed themselves to Osiris in the hope that this 
god of their own choice, in whom they had put their trust by 
a personal act of faith, would bestow upon them the immortality 
which their oppressors were seeking to purchase at a monstrous 
price from Re—the Sun-God whose character the Pharaohs had 
re-minted in their own image. 

‘The resentment and the hope which were thus both expressed 
in a single proletarian religion were reflected, in the field of 
action, in that conflict between the spirit of Violence and the 
spirit of Gentleness with which we have become familiar in the 
histories of other internal proletariats, The violence discharged 
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itself, during the Egyptiac "Time of Troubles’, in the subversive 
revolutionary outbreaks of which we catch an echo in The Admoni- 
tions of a Prophet: and other works of literature in the same vein 
which were composed in the following age. In these orgies of 
savage retaliation the Egyptiac internal proletariat took a revenge 
upon the Pyramid-Builders which was equal in its enormity to 
the Egyptiac dominant minority’s crying offence. 

‘He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted 
the humble and meek; 

“He hath filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he hath 

sent empty away.”? 
But, since in this case the avenger was not a just and compassionate 
god but a gang of exasperated men who had taken the law into 
their own hands, the revenge was as barren as it was complete; 
and the exposure of the futility of the Pyramid-Builders’ attempt 
to attain a selfish immortality for themselves at their subjects 
expense, by a ruthless and unscrupulous exploitation of their 
immense material power, did not in itself reveal any alternative 
way of attaining the spiritual treasure which the Pharaohs had 
failed to win but which the proletariat had not ceased to long for. 
"The insurgent Egyptiac internal proletariat did not succeed in 
quenching its spiritual thirst until it had been disillusioned and 
at the same time enlightened by the experience of reaping the 
harvest of Violence and finding that it was Dead Sea fruit, In 
this chastened mood it recoiled from the way of Violence to the 
way of Gentleness and reached, by this road, the object of its long 
and agonizing search. In the age of ‘the Middle Empire’, which 
was the Egyptiac universal state, we see the proletarian worshipper 
of Osiris finding his happiness at last in a personal relation with 
his god: a god whose blessed immortality was not a divine pre- 
rogative which he enjoyed ex officio deitatis, but was a special 
grace which he had won for himself—and could therefore impart 
gratuitously to his human votaries—in virtue of an experience 
which was unknown to any other god while it was the common 
lot of every human being. Osiris could bring salvation to Man 
because he—alone among the Gods—had passed through the 
human ordeal of Death. 

In the ‘Indian Summer’ of Egyptiac history this twofold 
mystery of Osiris’ death and resurrection and of the worshipper's 
union with the God in his divine bliss, as well as in his tribulation, 

1 See the extracts from this poem in IV, C (ii) (e) 2 (B), vol. iv, pp. 410-11, above, 
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was enshrined in a holy sepulchre and rehearsed in a passion 
play; and when the Egyptiac Society was in articulo mortis it 
looked as though an Osirian Church were destined to assume, 
for this moribund civilization, that role of executor and residuary 
legatee which has actually been played by the Christian Church 
for the Hellenic Civilization and by the Mahayana for the Sinic. 
It was only at the thirteenth hour, when the Egyptiac universal 
state had duly broken up and when the ensuing interregnum had 
set in, that the course of history was suddenly and violently 
diverted into an entirely different channel by the vehemence of 
the revulsion of the Egyptiac internal proletariat, as well as the 
Egyptiae dominant minority, against the alien tincture in the 
culture of the Hyksos barbarian invaders.t 

‘The historical consequences of this revulsion have engaged our 
attention in other contexts already? and only concern us here in 
their particular effect upon the fortunes of the Osirian Church. 
We have seen how the prospects of this church were blighted, 
when the flower was on the point of bearing fruit, by the establish- 
ment of an unnatural ‘union sacrée’ between the nascent religion 
of the internal proletariat and the moribund religion of the 
dominant minority in the mummified carcass of the Egyptiae 
body social. This ultimate fate of the Osirian Church was as 
tragic as it was inconsequent; but we must not allow an abnormal 
epilogue to trick us into forgetting the normality of the main 
action of the play. ‘The Osirian Church had to be called into 
existence before it could be cheated of its manifest destiny; and, 
in itself, the creation of the Osirian Church is a proletarian 
achievement which is worthy to be compared with the creation 
of the Christian Church or with the creation of the Mahayana, 
while the antecedent struggle between the spirits of Violence and 
Gentleness in the souls of the Egyptiac internal proletariat is 
not less illuminating for a historian—or less moving for a fellow 
human being—than the similar struggle, with the similar outcome, 
between the gentleness of Eleazar the Scribe and Jesus of Nazareth 
and the violence of Judas Maccabaeus and Judas of Galilee. 


‘The Symptoms in the Western World, 

In order to complete our survey of internal proletariats we have 
still to examine one more case. Do the characteristic phenomena, 
with which we have now made ourselves familiar, reappear in 
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the history of the West? When we call for the evidence for the 
existence of a Western internal proletariat, we may find ourselves 
overwhelmed by an embarras de richesses. 

We have already noticed that one of the regular sources for 
the recruitment of an internal proletariat has been drawn upon by 
our Western Society on a stupendous scale. The ‘man power’ of 
no less than ten disintegrating civilizations has been conscripted, 
wholesale, into the Western body social within the last four hundred 
years;! and on the common level of membership in our Western 
internal proletariat, to which they have thus been reduced, a 
process of standardization has been at work which has already 
blurred—or even quite effaced—the characteristic features by 
which these heterogeneous masses of human beings were once dis- 
tinguished from one another before they were devoured and masti- 
cated by the great Leviathan of the West. Nor has the monster 
been content just to prey upon his own kind. Within the same 
four centuries he has also hunted down and swallowed up almost 
all the primitive societies that had not become the prey of other 
predatory civilizations before the beginning of the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era; and, while some of the primitive 
populations that have been rounded up in this way into our Western 
internal proletariat have simply died of the shock (like the Caribs 
and the Bushmen and the Tasmanians and the Australian Black- 
fellows and the great majority of the Red Indian peoples on the 
North American Continent north-east of the Rio Grande),? there 
are others (like the Negroes of Tropical Africa) who have managed 
to survive and to set the Niger flowing into the Hudson. 

Under the lash of our Western dominant minority (which has 
chastised these human rivers with more effect than ever followed 
from Xerxes’ scourging of the insensitive waters of the Dar- 
danelles), the Congo, too, has been made to flow into the Missis- 
sippi, and the Yangtse into the straits of Malacca; for in our 
modern Western World since the opening of the sixteenth century 
of the Christian Era—as in the Hellenic World after the opening 
of the third century B.c.—the populations of alien or primitive 
culture which have been swept into an expanding civilization's 
net have been not merely subjugated but also uprooted. The Negro 
slaves who have survived ‘the Middle Passage’ across the Atlantic 
from Africa to America, and the Tamil and Southern Chinese 
coolies who have been shipped to the equatorial or antipodean 
coasts of the Indian Ocean, are the counterparts of the slaves who, 
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in the last two centuries B.C., were consigned from all the coasts 
of the Mediterranean to the ranches and plantations of Roman 
Tealy.! 

‘There is another contingent of conscripted aliens in our Western 
internal proletariat who have been uprooted and disoriented 
spiritually without having been physically evicted from their 
ancestral homes. In any community that is attempting to solve 
the problem of adapting its life to the rhythm of an exotic civiliza- 
tion to which it has been either forcibly annexed or freely con- 
verted, there is need of a special social class to serve as a human 
counterpart of the ‘transformer’ which changes an electric current 
from one voltage to another; and the class which is called into 
existence—often quite abruptly and artificially—in response to 
this demand has come to be known generically, from the special 
Russian name for it, as the intelligentsia (a word whose meaning is 
expressed in its very formation, in which a Latin root and a Western 
idea are acclimatized in Russian by being given a Slavonic termina- 
tion). The intelligentsia is a class of liaison-officers who have 
learnt the tricks of an intrusive civilization’s trade so far s may 
be necessary to enable their own community, through their agency, 
just to hold its own in a social environment in which life is ceasing 
to be lived in accordance with the local tradition and is coming 
more and more to be lived in the style that is imposed by the 
intrusive civilization upon the aliens who fall under its dominion, 

"The first recruits to this intelligentsia are military and naval 
officers who learn as much of the domineering society's art of war 
as may be necessary in order to save the Russia of Peter the Great 
from being conquered by a Western Sweden, or the Turkey and 
Japan of a later age from being conquered by a Russia who by this 
time has herself become sufficiently Westernized in the sphere of 
military technique to be able to launch out upon a career of aggres- 
sion on her own account against her still un-Westernized neigh- 
bours. Then comes the diplomatist who learns how to conduct 
with Western governments the negotiations that are forced upon 
his community by its failure to hold its own in battle against 
Western armies and navies. We have seen the ‘Osmanlis enlisting 
their ra'iyeh for this diplomatic work—and grudgingly allowing 
them the licence and influence and affluence which are the neces- 
sary reward of their services—until a further turn of the Western. 
screw compels the ‘Osmanlis at last to master for themselves this 
despised and distasteful trade Next come the merchants—the 
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Hong Merchants at Canton;! the compradores of a later generation 
at Shanghai; the Levantine? Sephardi,’ Greek,* and Armenians 
subjects of the Ottoman Pādishāh in the Echelles du Levant—who 
manage to hold the long spoons with which any self-respecting 
non-Western society prefers at first to sup when it is shamefacedly 
doing commercial business with the Western devils. And finally, 
as the leaven—or virus—of Western Civilization works deeper into 
the social life of the society which is in process of being penetrated 
and assimilated, the intelligentsia develops its most characteristic 
types: the schoolmaster who has learnt the trick of teaching 
‘Western subjects; the civil servant who has picked up the practice 
of conducting the public administration according to Western 
forms; the lawyer who has acquired the knack of applying a version. 
of the Code. Napoléon in accordance with a nineteenth-century 
French judicial procedute, 

This spectacle of the creation of an intelligentsia will occupy our 
attention again at a later stage when we are studying, for its own 
sake, the phenomenon of the contacts between civilizations. In 
this place we merely have to observe that, wherever we find an 
intelligentsia in existence, we may infer, not only that two civiliza- 
tions have been in contact, but that one of the two is now in process 
of being absorbed into the other's internal proletariat, We can also 
observe another fact in the life of an intelligentsia which is written 
large upon its countenance for all to read: an intelligentsia is born 
to be unhappy. 

"This lisison-class suffers from the congenital unhappiness of the 
bastard and the hybrid, who is an outcast from both the families 
—or a sport in both the races—that have guiltily combined to 
beget him, An intelligentsia is hated and despised by its own people 
because its very existence is,a reproach to them, Through its 
awkward presence in their midst it isa living reminder of the hateful 
but inescapable alien civilization which cannot be kept at bay 
and which therefore has to be humoured. The Pharisee is re- 
minded of this each timè when he meets the Publican, and the Zealot 
when he meets the Herodian. The intelligentsia's unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of its own kith and kin is the very indispensa- 
bility of the social services which the intelligentsia performs—a 
hard fact which the Pharisees never overtly acknowledge yet per- 
petually recognize and resent in their hearts. And, while the intelli- 
gentsia thus has no love lost upon it at home, it also has no honour 
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paid to it in the country whose manners and customs and tricks 
and turns it has so laboriously and ingeniously mastered. In the 
earlier days of the historic association between India and England 
a Hindu intelligentsia which the British Raj had fostered for its 
own administrative convenience was sometimes ridiculed by Eng- 
lish philistines who dishonoured their own nation in insulting 
their Indian fellow subjects. The more facile ‘the babu’s’ com- 
mand of English, the more sardonically ‘the sahib’ would laugh 
at the subtle incongruity of those minute errors that still inevitably 
crept in.’ The philistine perhaps seldom paused to reflect that his 
own knowledge of Hindustani was far too imperfect to expose him. 
to the same kind of ridicule vice versa, and he did not ask himself 
whether his depreciation might not be a left-handed kind of praise 
and his scorn a mask for an unconfessed envy of a virtuosity which 
the dominant alien was perhaps affecting to despise because he 
himself lacked either the skill or the application to attain to it. The 
philistine simply gave rein to his feelings; and, however captious 
his criticism might be, the shaft of malice would only too often 
strike home. 

"The intelligentsia is at the philistine's mercy because the essence 
of the intelligentsia’s profession is, after all, mimesis; its art con- 
sists in a tour de force; and in other contexts we have already probed 
the weak points of mimesis and assessed the penalty that has to 
be paid for making the audacious attempt to add a cubit to one’s 
stature. The insipid mechanicalness of mimesis,? and the patho- 
logical distortion and abandoned vulgarity that are apt to result 
from the division of labour and the practice of mimesis in a society 
in process of civilization, are vices which find a uniquely congenial 
soil to grow in on the border-line of contact and fusion between one 
disintegrating civilization and another; and this means that the 
intelligentsia is exposed to the danger of being infected with these 
moral maladies ex officio. In these circumstances the taunts with 
which the intelligentsia is assailed by its critics are likely to hit the 
mark—even though the missile may recoil, like a boomerang, upon 
the heads of the critics themselves when they do not hesitate to 
make use, for their own profit, of those valuable social services 
through the faithful performance of which the intelligentsia ac- 
quires its characteristic faults. 

Tt will be seen that the intelligentsia complies in double measure 
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with our fundamental definition of a proletariat! by being ‘in’ but 
not ‘of? two societies and not merely one;? and while it may console 
itself in the first chapter of its history with the ironical reflection 
that it is an indispensable organ of both these bodies social, and 
that this very indispensability is the head and front of its offending, 
it is robbed of even this consolation as time goes on. For the 
adjustment of supply to demand is almost beyond the wit of Man 
when ‘man-power’ itself is the commodity; and, just because an 
intelligentsia is an emergency-product which has to be called into 
existence rather suddenly and artificially ex nihilo in the first 
instance, the measures taken to stimulate production are apt to 
lead to over-production in the end. 

A Peter the Great wants so many Russian chinovniks or an East 
India Company so many Bengali clerks or a Mehmed ‘Ali so many 
Egyptian mill-hands and shipwrights: incontinently they set to 
work to perform their conjuring-trick of creating something out of 
nothing with all the vigour and resourcefulness of the consummate 
man of action which the successful Westernizer has to be; and 
then, in the next chapter of the story, they find themselves in the 
‘quandary of the hero in the fairy-tale who has learnt the magic 
formula for making the mill grind salt but has forgotten to acquaint 
himself with the complementary formula for stopping the machin- 
ery when the mill has ground out all the salt that the magician 
requires. The process of manufacturing an intelligentsia is still 
more difficult to stop than it is to start; for the contempt in which 
the liaison-class is apt to be held by those who profit by its services 
is more than offset by its prestige in the eyes of those who are 
eligible for enrolment in it; and the competition becomes so keen 
that the number of the candidates rapidly increases out of all 
proportion to the number of opportunities for employing them. 
When this stage is reached, the original nucleus of an intelligentsia 
which is consoled by being employed becomes swamped by the 
adventitious mass of an ‘intellectual proletariat’ which is idle and 
destitute as well as outcast. The handful of chinovniks is rein- 
forced by a legion of ‘Nihilists’, the handful of babus who thank- 
fully drive their quills, or resignedly tap their typewriters, by a 
legion of ‘failed B.A.s’. And the bitterness of the intelligentsia 
is incomparably greater in this latter state than it is in the former. 
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Indeed, we might almost formulate a social ‘law’ to the effect that 
an intelligentsia's congenital unhappiness regularly increases in 
acuteness in geometrical ratio with the arithmetical progress of 
time. The Russian intelligentsia, which dates from the close of the 
seventeenth century, has already discharged its accumulated spite 
in the shattering Bolshevik Revolution of A.D. 1917. The Bengali 
intelligentsia, which dates from the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, is displaying to-day a vein of revolutionary violence which 
is not yet to be seen in other parts of British India," where the local 
intelligentsia did not come into existence till fifty or a hundred 
years later. In Egypt and Java and China and Japan, where the 
intelligentsia is of about the same age as it is in Gujerat or in the 
Panjab, it is also in about the same mild state of exasperation to- 
day; but in Java and Japan, at any rate, the latest symptoms seem 
to portend the approach of paroxysms of a Russian or Bengali fury. 
Nor is the rank growth of this social weed confined to the soil 
in which it is a native plant. While, in our latter-day Westernized 
World, the intelligentsia has made its first appearance on non- 
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Western ground that has been in process of being annexed to 
the domain of an expanding Western Civilization, it has latterly 
begun to spread to the homelands of the aggressive society. À 
lower middle class which has received a secondary and even 
a university education without being given any corresponding 
outlet for its trained abilities is the backbone of the post-war 
Fascist Party in Italy and National-Socialist Party in Germany; 
and the demoniac ‘driving-force’ which has carried a Mussolini 
and a Hitler to the pinnacle of power has been generated out of 
this ‘intellectual proletariat’s’ exasperation at finding that its 
painful efforts at self-improvement are not sufficient in themselves 
to save it from being crushed between the upper millstone of 
a politically organized Capital and the lower millstone of a 
politically organized Labour. In Fascist Italy and National- 
Socialist Germany we can thus identify some of the symptoms 
that have notoriously accompanied the production of an ‘intel- 
lectual proletariat’ in a half-Westernized Japan or Java or Bengal 
or Russia. But Italy and Germany are no alien appendages to the 
‘Western body social; they are bone of its bone and flesh of its 
flesh; and it follows that the social revolution which has taken 
place yesterday in Italy and Germany under our eyes may over- 
take us in France or England or the Netherlands or Scandinavia 
to-morrow. 

As a matter of fact, we do not have to await our present Post- 
War Age in order to see a Western internal proletariat being 
recruited from the native tissues of the Western body social; for 
in the Western, as in the Hellenic, World it is not only the sub- 
jugated primitive and alien populations that have been torn up 
by the roots. In Western Christendom, as in Hellas, the original 
nucleus of an ever growing internal proletariat has been formed 
out of déracinés who were born and bred in the bosom of the 
disintegrating society before they were disinherited and driven 
into exile by the winnowing fan of civil strife which so perversely 
scatters the grain and leaves the chaff lying on the threshing- 
floor. As early as the second chapter of our Western history— 
in the so-called ‘Medieval? Age which runs from the last quarter 
of the eleventh to the last quarter of the fifteenth century of our 
era—we can see this scourge afflicting the Italian cosmos of 
city-states; and the figure of Dante stands at the head of the 
ong line of Western exiles, as ‘Thucydides heads the parallel line 
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in the history of the decline and fall of Hellas. In our Western 
history, however, this social malady of exile, as the penalty for 
being left upon the losing side in civil dissensions, did not become 
rife throughout the Western World until after the Italianization 
of the Transalpine and Transmarine countries of Western Christ- 
endom at the opening of the ‘Modern’ Age;? and in the West in 
this age a personal and political hatred of the kind that animated 
the Florentine and Roman and Athenian faction-feuds has been 
envenomed with an odium theologicum. 

‘The sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century Wars of Re- 
ligion brought in their train the penalization or eviction of the 
discomfited Catholic faction in every country where the sovereign 
power fell into Protestant hands, and of the discomfited Protestant. 
faction in every country where a Catholic Government succeeded 
in maintaining itself; and the odious rule “Cuius Regio eius Religio! 
which was accepted by Catholics and Protestants alike in their 
common idolization of the fetish of absolute sovereignty in a 
parochial state, has left its mark down to this day—on a world 
which has long since forgotten the Catholic-Protestant quarrel— 
in the dispersion of the descendants of French Protestant exiles 
who are scattered over the face of the Earth from Prussia to 
South Africa and the descendants of Irish Catholic exiles who 
are scattered, even more widely, from Chile to Austria and from 
the United States to Australia. Nor has the plague been stayed 
by the peace of lassitude and cynicism in which our Western 
Wars of Religion tardily came to their closes. For the fanaticism 
which seemed to have burnt itself out before the opening of the 
eighteenth century had lighted up again, before that century 
came to an end, in a new and larger and still more inflammable 
pile of fuel. In another context we have observed how the Wars 
of Religion have been followed, after the briefest respite, by the 
Wars of Nationality; and in our modern Western World the 
spirit of religious fanaticism and the spirit of national fanaticism 
are manifestly one and the same evil passion masquerading under 
a superficial diversity of interest and objective. 

Our modern Western nationalism has an ecclesiastical tinge; 
for, while in one aspect it is a reversion to the idolatrous self- 
effect of exile upon the careers of Thucydides and Dante see III. C (ii) 
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worship of the tribe! which was the only religion known to Man 
before the first of the ‘higher religions’ was discovered by an 
oppressed internal proletariat, this Western neo-tribalism is a 
tribalism with a difference. The primitive religion has been 
deformed into an enormity through being power-driven with 
a misapplied Christian driving-force. The Golden Calf—or Lion 
or Bear or Eagle, or whatever the tribal totem may happen to be 

being worshipped in our world to-day with an intensity of 
feeling and a singleness of mind which ought not to be directed 
by human souls towards any god but God Himself. And itis not 
surprising to find that we have been propitiating these blas- 
phemously idolized tribal deities with the human sacrifices which 
they relish and exact, How should we do otherwise when our 
Protestant and Catholic forefathers have set us the example by 
making the same impious oblations to a God whose delight is in 
mercy and not in Man's cruelty to Man? "Thus we see the eviction 
of the Protestants from France in A.D. 1685 and from Salzburg 
in A.D. 1731-2 being followed in A.D. 1755 by the eviction of the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia (a name which tells its own tale of 
national rivalry) and in A.D. 1783 by the eviction of ‘the United 
Empire Loyalists’ from the new-born United States;* and these 
are the vanguard of a fresh host of exiles—the French aristocratic 
émigrés of 1789; the European liberal émigrés of 1848; the Russian 
‘White? émigrés of 1917; the Italian and German democratic 
émigrés of 1922 and 1933; the Austrian Catholic and Jewish 
émigrés of 1938—who have been uprooted in the effort to impose 
a spiritual uniformity by force: an ideal which loses none of its 
perversity—though assuredly most of its excuse—for being trans- 
ferred to the national from the ecclesiastical arena. 

"To these victims of a politico-religious fanaticiim we have to 
add the tale of exiles who have been carried into captivity from 
the centre to the fringes of an expanding Western World as a 
punishment for crimes (some serious, some trivial; some real, 
some imaginary), and, in particular, the convicts who have been 
transported from the British Isles to North America before, and 
to Australia since, the establishment of the independence of the 
Unitéd States, These British convict-exiles to the New World 
overseas are the counterparts of the criminals whom the Sinic 
Emperor Ts'in She Hwang-ti planted in the newly conquered 
barbarian territories of the south, and of the déracinés whom. 
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the Achaemenidae marooned on the islands of the Red Sea.t 
There are also counterparts, in our modern Western internal pro- 
letariat, of that floating urban population—irretrievably divorced 
from the country-side yet never properly acclimatized to the life 
of the city—which we see silting up in Rome and in the smaller 
towns of Sicily and Italy in the last two centuries B.c. Indeed, 
in our own world this element in the proletariat has come to 
‘occupy so prominent a place, and to weigh so heavily upon the 
consciences of statesmen as well as philanthropists, that when 
we pronounce the word ‘proletariat’ it is this element, to the 
exclusion of all the rest, that is apt to present itself to our 
minds. 

We have seen how in Sicily and Italy, during the Hellenic 
“Time of Troubles’, the free population was uprooted from the 
country-side and driven into the towns by an economic revolution 
in the conduct of the rural industries of agriculture and stock- 
breeding. The new rural economy was the offspring of War, 
which presented the entrepreneur with the tabula rasa of a 
devastated area and with the edged tool of the cheap labour- 
force which the enslavement of the prisoners-of-war had thrown 
upon the market. By placing these two instruments simultaneously 
in the entrepreneur's hands, War taught him the secret of drawing 
an unprecedented and almost fabulous profit from the land by 
a new-fangled process of mass-production for export? The up- 
rooting and eviction of the free peasant proprietor who had 
formerly supported himself by subsistence farming on the site of 
the new plantations and ranches was an incidental consequence 
of the rural economic revolution which War and the entrepreneur 
had brought about between them. And, when the disinherited 
peasant was first reduced to the status of a seasonal wage-labourer 
on the land and was eventually shouldered off the land altogether 
and penned up in a slum inside the walls of the city, nobody 
imagined or pretended that there was anything but unmitigated 
evil in this degradation of a self-supporting peasant into an 
unemployed town-dweller whose life was just kept in his body 
by the grudging distribution of a public dole. ‘The capitalist 
who was making his fortune out of a slave-tilled country-side 
displayed as ugly a countenance as his patron-god Mars himself; 
and, for any disinterested spectator of the joint work of this grim 
pair of partners, it was not surprising to find wickedness produc- 
ing results which were morally repugnant and socially disastrous. 
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In our modern Western history we have seen an almost exact 
repetition of this Hellenic social disaster in the rural economic 
revolution which made it irresistibly profitable to substitute 
cotton plantations worked with Negro slaves for the mixed farming 
of White freemen in ‘the Cotton Belt’ of the Southern States of 
the American Union in the earlier decades of the nineteenth 
century. The ‘White trash’ which was thus degraded to the 
ranks of the Proletariat in this Transatlantic annex of the modern 
‘Western World was of the same quality as the dispossessed and 
pauperized ‘free trash’ of Roman Italy who were ‘called the lords 
of the World’ without having ‘a single clod of earth to call their 
own" and this rural economic revolution in North America which 
produced these two cancerous social growths of White pauperdom 
and Black slave-labour was only a logically ruthless application, 
in an overseas environment, of a similar rural economic revolu- 
tion in England which had been taking place more gradually in 
the course of the preceding three centuries. The English entre- 
preneurs of the early Modern Age had not followed the bad example 
of the Portuguese in introducing African slave-labour into a Euro- 
pean country-side, but they had imitated the Roman and anticipated 
the American planters and stockbreeders in uprooting a free 
peasantry for the sake of economic profit, by turning ploughland 
into pasture and common-land into enclosures. This modern 
Western rural economic revolution has not, however, either in 
Europe or overseas, been the principal cause of the flow of popula- 
tion from the country-side into the towns in the Modern Age of our 
Western history. The motive-force that has been mainly operative 
in bringing about this movement on a material scale which dwarfs. 
the Hellenic counterpart of it has been nota push but a pull. While 
the ci-devant self-supporting rural population of the Western 
World has partly been driven into the towns by a rural agricultural 
revolution which has deprived it of its former livelihood on the 
land, it has mostly been drawn into the towns py an urban indus- 
trial revolution which has inveigled it into tearing up its own roots 
by dangling before its dazzled eyes the lure of abundant urban 
‘employment at lucrative wages. 

"When this Western Industrial Revolution broke out first on 
English ground about a hundred and fifty years ago, its economic 
profitableness appeared to be so immense and so secure that the 
great change was welcomed and blessed—social consequences and 
all—by many observers who were not less well-meaning than a 
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Spartan Agis or a Roman Tiberius Gracchus. While deploring 
the long hours of labour to which the first generation of factory 
workers, including the women and children, were condemned, 
and the sordid and unhealthy conditions of their new life in both the 
factory and the home, the panegyrists of the Industrial Revolution 
were confident that these were transitory evils which could and 
would be removed, and they denounced, as an improvident folly, 
any proposal to check the impetus of Man's crowning victory 
over Physical Nature for the sake of sparing Society the inevitable 
growing-pains. If only (they urged) the Industrial Revolution were 
allowed to work itself out unhindered, the total wealth of Society 
would be so vastly increased that the workers themselves could not 
fail to obtain a handsome share of this well-earned increment; and, 
when once the spoils of Man's conquest of Nature had been gathered 
in and divided out, then the temporary inconveniences with which 
the first and second generation of urban industrial workers had 
been required to put up would be compensated a hundred-fold 
by the solid comfort in which the third and fourth and subse- 
quent generations would live happily ever after. 

‘The ironical sequel has been that this rosy prophecy has largely 
come true—in defiance of the gloomy forebodings of the nine- 
teenth-century prophets of woe—but that the blessings of this 
marvellous entry into an earthly paradise ‘in real life’ are being 
neutralized to-day by a curse which was hidden from the eyes of 
the pessimists, as well as the optimists, of a century ago. On the 
one hand, child labour has been abolished, women’s labour has 
been tempered to women’s strength, hours of labour have been 
shortened, the conditions of life and work in factory and home have 
been improved out of all recognition, and at the same time the 
workers’ share in the spoils won from Nature by Industry has been 
substantially increased—as is shown by the steady proportionate 
increase of the wages bill by comparison with the profits in the 
employers’ balance-sheet. In all these ways the urban industrial 
workers’ position has improved beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the enthusiasts for the Industrial Revolution in the 
generation of its outbreak. But there is another side to the 
shield; and this aspect daunts even our optimists to-day when a 
world ‘that is gorged with the wealth ground out by the magic 
industrial machine is at the same time overshadowed by the spectre 
of unemployment. À la fin du compte the transfer of population 
from country-side to town has produced the same cancer in the 
Western as in the Hellenic body social: the cancer of an urban 
proletariat which has lost its roots in the country, has struck no 
roots in the town, and is reminded—every time that it draws its 
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dole—that it is ‘in’ but not ‘of’ the society which has to serve as 
the unwilling ‘host’ of this unhappy social parasite. 

"Through the ingenuity of Industrialism the modem Western 
World has evaded the curse of Adam—‘in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread’'—which has weighed hitherto upon the life 
of every human society that has started, from the primitive level, 
to clamber up the face of the precipice of Civilization? We have 
slily transferred the primal curse from our own muscle and bone 
to the immeasurably more potent material forces of Inanimate 
Nature; and now we find ourselves trapped by the very brilliance 
of the success of our technological mancuvre; for our new-found 
economic abundance has taken us morally unawares. Morally we 
have allowed ourselves no time to revise the dispensation under 
which we and our forefathers have been living during six thousand 
years of Adamic scarcity—a dispensation which prescribes that 
we shall work ‘with labour and travail night and day that we’ may 
‘not be chargeable to any of’ our neighbours, and which commands 
‘that if any’ will ‘not work, neither’ shall ‘he eat’.? And now that 
an unmanageable abundance has made nonsense of the precept 
that ‘with quietness they work, and eat their own bread’,¢ we find 
ourselves morally at 2 loss in our relations with the millions that 
‘walk among’ us ‘working not at alls to-day through no fault of 
their own. Manifestly these helpless human victims of callousl 
triumphant machines are not the ‘disorderly busybodies'6 whi 
they would have been if they had been work-shy idlers in the aeon 
of scarcity; for a ‘technological’ unemployment cannot be exorcised 
by an honest will to work. Yet still it cannot be incurred without 
bringing upon its victims those moral pains and penalties—the 
sense of frustration and the consciousness of losing caste—which 
were the proper and inevitable retribution for a wilful work-shy 
idleness but are a cruel aggravation of an unavoidable lock-out. 

‘This revenge of Nature upon her Western conquerors has been. 
hastened and sharpened by the triumph of an industrialized 
Western Society over the human as well as over the physical 
environment. Since the outbreak of the Industrial Revolution in 
the eighteenth century in England, we have not only completed 
our industrial conquest of Nature in Western Europe. We have 
also taught the tricks of our West European trade to the new con- 
munities of Western culture which have been established by our 
West European colonists overseas, and to the old communities of 
alien culture which have been forcibly enrolled in the Western 
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internal proletariat. The sleight of hand which replaced the poorly 
remunerated hard labour of human and bovine and equine muscles 
by the fabulously productive facile labour of iron and coal and 
steam and oil and electricity has been applied in the cities—and 
even on the fields—of America and Russia and India and China 
and Japan, as well as in those of England and Belgium and Franc 
and Germany ; and, with the physical plethora of plenty, the spiri- 
tual curse of plenty—the curse of an unavoidable yet intolerable 
unemployment—is now spreading from the European metropolis 
of our latter-day Great Society to its American and Asiatic 
provinces. We may even live to see the cancer fasten upon the 
heart of Tropical Africa, where in the post-war years the latest and 
most primitive of the alien recruits to our Western internal pro- 
letariat have been flung into the furnace of Industrialism by the 
discovery of the copper ores of Northern Rhodesia and Katanga— 
a discovery which has led the African’s latter-day European 
masters to provide themselves with a Native industrial ‘Iabour- 
force’ by deliberately driving the African out of the kraal into the 
labour-market through the imposition of poll-taxes and hut-taxes 
ata rate at which they cannot be paid out of the produce of 
African subsistence-farming. 

In other words, 

"The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully, and 
he thought within himself, saying: "What shall I do, because I have 
mo room where to bestow my fruits? And he said: "This will I do: 
I will pull down my barns and build greater; and there will I bestow 
all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul: Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years. Take thine ease, eat, drink and be 
merry.’ But God said unto him: ‘Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee: then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided?’ So is he that layeth up treasure for himself and is 
not rich toward Godt 

If the souls of a modern Western dominant minority have indeed 
now been summoned to appear before God's judgement-seat, their 
intelligences must be inquiring, with an anxious curiosity, into the 
temper of that vast Western internal proletariat whose membership 
we have cursorily reviewed from the earliest victims of a political 
revolution in a medieval Italian city-state to the latest victims of 
the industrial revolution in the primitive kraals of Central Africa. 
Do we find the two veins of Violence and Gentleness reappearing 
in our Western internal proletariat's reaction to the proletarian 
ordeal? And, if both the two alternative tempers are displayed, 
which one of the two is in the ascendant? 


? Luke xi, 16-21. 
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Manifestations of the militant temper in our Western under- 
world are not far to seek. We can find them in every secret con- 
iracy or open insurrection of down-trodden social classes and 
jus or national minorities during the last four centuries: in 
the revolt of the High German peasantry against their feudal lords. 
in 1524-5; in the seizure of the Low German city of Münster? by 
a band of Anabaptist ‘Zealots’ who converted a medieval prince- 
bishopric into a communistic New Jerusalem and successfully 
defied a world in arms for seventeen months in 1534-5 ? in the 
French revolutions of 1789 and 1830 and 1848 and 1871; in the 
Russian revolutions of 1905 and 1917; in the Bavarian and Hun- 
garian ‘Red’ revolutions which followed the defeat of the Central 
Powers in the General War of 1914-18; and in the Haitian revolu- 
tion of 1795-1803, in which a modern Western band of plantation- 
slaves wrested an enduring success out of that desperate enterprise of 
exterminating their masters and establishing a frecdmen'setate which 
had proved to be beyond the powers of the Zanj slave-insurgents in 
"Iráq in the ninth century of the Christian Era? and the Syrian 
slave-insurgents in Sicily in the second century B.c.* The wreckage 
left behind by these explosions of Violence litters the track of our 
Western Society's recent history; but, when we turn to look for 
corresponding evidence of a counteracting and constructive spirit 
of Gentleness, the traces of this hitherto are, unhappily, far to seck. 


1 The revolutionary extabishmeit of an Anabaptist commonwealth se Münster in 
1554 was nota unique or unprecedented event. In 1525 a band of Anabaptist Tyrolese 
peasants Dad simulaly tized and momentarily held the city of Brien, and, after the 
Enllapee of the Anabeptat commune at Münster, there were a number of abortive 
Anabaptist ‘putoches" in the Netherlands. À 
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t is true that we can point to many victims of the cruel process 
of disinheritance and eviction who have refrained from taking to 
violent courses. In another context! we have passed in review 
several examples of refugees from religious or political persecution 
in the European homelands of our Western Civilization whose 
response to the challenge of having their roots plucked up has been 
to strike fresh root in virgin soil overseas. Many—perhaps a 
majority—of the Protestants who were expelled from France and 
the Catholics whose native Ireland under a Protestant ascendancy 
became too hot to hold them and the Loyalists who had to leave 
their homes in the former Thirteen Colonies in 1783 and the 
“Liberals who had to flee from Germany in 1848 have made fortunes. 
and founded families in the overseas countries of their adoption— 
in South Africa or Chile or Australia or Canada or the United 
States or whatever the country may be. The same tour de force 
has been achieved by the American and Australian descendants of 
many English indentured servants and deported convicts. Even 
the liberated descendants of the Negro slaves in the United States 
and the Antilles (to leave out of account the victorious rebels in 
Haiti) have not entirely failed to find a second home in the house 
of exile. In ‘the Black Belt’ of the New World to-day there are 
Negro populations to be found who have settled down as self- 
supporting peasants on a land in whose features they can recognize 
the kindly Mother Goddess that nurtured their forebears in Africa 
before they were torn from her bosom by the slave-raider's sacri- 
legious hand. But these successful responses to the stimulus of 
penalizstion- admirable though they may be in themselves—are 
none of them examples of the gentle response to the ordeal of 
serving in the ranks of the Internal Proletariat; for these diverse 
vray of meeting and conquering adversity all agres in one point: 
they are all of them ways of refusing to join the Proletariat or at 
any rate refusing to remain in it. They are solutions of the pro- 
letarian’s problem which avoid the necessity of choosing between 
the violent and the gentle alternative courses by finding ways and 
means of escaping altogether from the dilemma, In our search for 
modern Western exponents of the gentle response our only finds 
will be the German Anabaptist refugee settlers in Moravia and the 
Dutch Anabaptist Mennonites and the members of the English 
Society of Friends; and even these three rare specimens of a gentle 
proletarian éthos will slip through our fingers; for, when we follow 
up their later history, we shall find that, in the end, the Moravian 
Anabaptists and the Mennonites and the Quakers have each been 
re-absorbed, in their turn, into the general Western body social, 

In IL D (i), vol i ove. 
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‘The failure of the Moravian Anabaptists and the Mennonites to 
preserve their separate communal life is the more extraordinary 
considering that a secession from the Western Church Universal 
was the essence of the Anabaptist movement and the significance 
of the symbolic act of re-baptism from which the movement ac- 
quired its name. The problem of asserting this separateness in 
face of a hostile and intolerant majority of the society from which 
they were deliberately and defiantly seceding confrontedall Anabap- 
tists in virtue of the cardinal point in their creed; and the pacifist 
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communities in the Netherlands and Moravia, as well as the militant 
messianic commonwealths at Brixen and Minster,’ were attempts 
to respond to this formidable challenge. ‘Thesocial pressureto which 
the Anabaptists were reacting was so heavy that in their violent 
and in their gentle reaction alike they were driven to extremes. 

"The violent reaction at Münster (saeviebat gth February, 1534, 
to 25th June, 1535)? was in an apocalyptic vein? An Anabaptist 
prophet, Melchior Hofmann, whose head-quarters were at Strass- 
burg, had declared himself to be the first of two witnesses to the 
imminence of the Second Coming, and had proclaimed that the 
divine event would take place in Strassburg at a precise date 
and hour in AJ. 1533. After this date had been surmounted 
without incident, Hofmann’s Netherlander khalifah, Jan Matthys 
the baker of Haarlem, declared himself to be the second witness 
and changed the venue to Münster, where he duly established 
his militant Messianic commonwealth in February 1534. After 
‘Matthys’ death in a sortie against the Prince Bishop's free lances 
on the Easter Day of that year, the prophet's mantle fell on the 
shoulders of Matthys’ disciple Jan Bockelson the tailor of Leyden. 
‘And this epigonus of Hofmanz's diadochus styled himself "King 
of the New Jerusalem’ and ‘King of Righteousness with universal 
dominion’, to whom God had given the sceptre of David and the 
sword that was ‘to cleave its way through all the World, for the 
punishment of the unrighteous and the protection of the godly’.+ 
From first to last the Anabaptist régime in Münster was a reign 
of terror. In the early days of the revolution Matthys preached 
in a sermon the killing of all Lutherans, Papists, and other un- 
believers, in accordance with the Anabaptist doctrine that the 
ungodly ‘ought to be, not merely boycotted socially, but also 
physically exterminated, As a compromise with mercy, all who 
refused to be re-baptized were driven out of the city destitute 
two days later.’ The exiles’ goods were impounded by the newly 
established rulers of the revolutionary commonwealth. The city 
guilds were overthrown, and communal workshops, breweries, 
and bakeries were set up, as well as communal eating-houses.e 
For the sanctification of his own lusts the Messianic King John 
compelled his subjects to adopt polygamy.” 
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At the very time when the short-lived Anabaptist New Jerusalem 
at Münster in Westphalia was being established and defended by 
the swords of the Netherlanders Jan Matthys and Jan Bockelson, 
the Netherlander Menno Simons! and the ‘Tyrolese Jacob Hutter 
were organizing, in Holland and in Moravia respectively, two 
other Anabaptist communities which were likewise segregatory, 
communistic, and authoritarian,? but which differed from the 
disastrous experiment at Münster in the capital point of being 
pacifist instead of militant? Hutter's and Menno's policy for 
dealing with the ungodly was not to draw the sword against 
them but to take pains not to give them provocation to draw their 
‘own swords against the elect; and since in Moravia, Westphalia, 
the Netherlands, and indeed everywhere the Anabaptist Chosen 
People were overwhelmingly outnumbered by the Catholic and 
Protestant Gentiles, this difference of policy spelled, for Menno's 
and Hutter's followers and their descendants, the whole difference 
between extermination and survival. Instead of perishing with 
the sword like the Melchiorites, the Mennonites and the Hutterites 
brought upon themselves the more surprising and ironic fate of 
being slowly stifled by the inevitable rewards of their own dis- 
tinctive virtues. 

Hutter interpreted the Anabaptist institution of communism, 
not as conferring a licence to spoil the Egyptians, but as imposing 
upon the Chosen People themselves a religious duty of working 
unselfishly, conscientiously, and indefatigably for the benefit of 
the elect community.* Starting with a technological superiority 
over the native Moravian Slavs,: the German Anabaptist refugees 
‘on Moravian soil soon concentrated their energies upon handi- 
craftsmanship in preference to agriculture? and won powerful 
protectors by making themselves useful to the Moravian landlords 
as artisans and bailiffs. The very practical success of this policy 


1 See Kean, C.; Menno Simons, 1496-1561 (Karlsruhe 
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of Gentleness seems gradually to have softened the Hutterites’ 
moral fibre, and this moral decay seems already to have gone 
too far to be arrested by the blow which the sect suffered in A.D. 
1622, when it was expelled from its settlements in Moravia and 
was confined to the daughter colonies in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania! In the colony at Velké Leváry, in Hungary, the funda- 
mental Anabaptist institution of the community of goods was 
formally abandoned in 1685. In 1733 these degenerate Anabap- 
tists renounced the symbolic rite from which they derived their 
name, and allowed their children to be baptized thenceforward 
in infancy into the Catholic Church In 1741 they departed 
from the pacifism which was the Hutterites’ distinctive mark, and 
supplied the Royal Hungarian Government with two recruits to 
fight as hussars against Frederick the Great.+ Finally, in 1760-4, 
they submitted to a forcible wholesale conversion to Catholicism.* 
"Thereafter a fraction of the former Hutterite community at 
Alvintz in Transylvania found asylum first in Wallachia and 
eventually in the Ukraine, where their descendants have survived 
down to this day and have even planted North American offshoots 
in South Dakota and Alberta.$ These survivors, however, are 
no more than a ‘living museum’ of the Hutterite Anabaptist 
imperium in epee. in Moravia which had its brief floruit in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century; and the history of the Men- 
nonites has run a parallel course of re-assimilation which has 
been the more remarkable inasmuch as it has been accomplished 
without any pressure from outside and without any formal abjura- 
tion of the community’s separatist tenets. With the inevitability 
of gradualness ‘the epoch of heroic exaltation gives place to the 
banality of a petty tradesman’s life.? And thus, while the Ana- 
baptists who took the path of Violence duly perished by the 
sword within ten years of the foundation of the sect in 1525, 
those who chose the alternative way of Gentleness have also 
been eliminated in due course by the slower yet ultimately not 
less effective process of re-absorption into the main body of the 
Western body social. 

Within à narrower range of action and on a lower emotional 
key the history of the Anabaptists has been repeated in that 
of the Quakers. 

In the first generation of the life of this English sect a vein of 
Violence, which found vent in naked prophesyings.and in noisy 
disturbances of the decorum of church services, drew down upon 
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the Quakers a savage chastisement from Episcopalians in England 
and from Presbyterians in Massachusetts. ‘This Violence, however, 
was quickly and permanently superseded by a Gentleness which 
became the Quakers’ supreme and characteristic rule of life; and 
the Society of Friends then for a time seemed destined to play in a 
modern Western World the classic role of the Primitive Christian 
Church on whose spirit and practice, as set forth in The Acts of the 
Apostles, they devoutly modelled their own lives, like the Hutterites 
and the Mennonites before them. But, while the Friends of 
later generations have never fallen away from the victorious rule 
of Gentleness, they have long ago travelled right out of the pro- 
letarian path which their history for a short time seemed to lay 
down for them, and, like the Hutterites and the Mennonites again, 
they have been, in a sense, the victims of their own virtues. It 
might indeed be said of the Friends that they have achieved 
material prosperity in their own despite; for much of their success 
in business can be traced to formidable decisions which Friends 
have taken at the bidding of conscience, with a trustful faith in 
God, in the belief that they were acting to the detriment of their 
own material interests. The first step in their march to material 
prosperity was taken, all unwittingly, when this originally rural 
sect migrated from the country-side to the cities, not because they 
had lost their hereditary agrarian livelihood or because they were 
tempted by the lure of higher urban profits, but becausea voluntary 
migration seemed the most obvious way of reconciling a con- 
scientious objection to the payment of tithes to the Episcopalian 
Established Church of England with an equally imperious ob- 
jection to the alternative course of resisting the tithe-collector 
by force! Thereafter, when Quaker brewers took to manu- 
facturing cocoa and chocolate because they had come to doubt 
the lawfulness of supplying their fellow men with an intoxicant, 
and when Quaker retail shopkeepers took to marking their goods 
with fixed prices because they scrupled to vary their price in ‘the 
haggling of the marker’, they were deliberately risking their 
fortunes for the sake of their faith; and no doubt it seemed to 
them—as it did to a malevolently quizzical audience of philistine 
spectators—that in obeying their conscience they were facing blue 
ruin. The opposite event has illustrated the little-heeded truths 
that ‘honesty is the best policy’ and that ‘the meek... . shall inherit 
the Earth’ ; but by the same token it has debarred us from retaining 
any members of the Society of Friends upon the muster-roll of our 
Western internal proletariat. A 

In order to find any lasting or recent example of the proletarian 
1 On this point se TI D (v), vol. i, p. 230, footnote 2, above. 
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Gentleness for which we are in search, we must range beyond the 
limits of the native Western body social and must bring within 
our purview the societies of alien culture which have been an- 
nexed to our Western internal proletariat by some military or 
economic or cultural act of conquest. If we allow ourselves this 
licence, then we can place to the Western proletariat's credit the 
gentleness of a Gandhi eschewing the violence of the Bengali 
revolutionaries! and the gentleness of a Tolstoy condemning the 
violence of the Russian Nihilists, to reinforce the native Western 
pacifism of a Lansbury and a Sheppard. 

When we have cast our net for Gentleness and taken so small a 

, catch, it almost goes without saying that we shall fare no better 
when we scan the works of our Western internal proletariat in 
search of evidence of a creative religious activity; for, in our 
survey of the histories of other internal proletariats, we have seen 
already that it is the gentle and not the violent vein which is apt 
to be fruitful in the religious field. 

I£ we follow the clues that are offered to us by the histories of 
the ‘higher religions’ which were adopted or adapted or created 
by the Hellenic internal proletariat, we shall find two rather 
faint modern Western analogues of Christianity and Mani- 
chaeism and the worships of Mithras and Isis and Cybele in two 
religious movements of Islamic origin, the Bahi’iyah? and the 


1 Seo the present chapter, pp. 106 and 158, shor 
2 The Babi'igah Seo is à derivative of the Ba 
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Abmadiyah.! These two variations upon Islam have arisen in the 
Iranic World—the Bahz'iyah in Persia and the Ahmadiyah in the 
Panjab—since the time when the Iranic World first began, about a 
hundred years ago, to feel our Western pressure, just as the five 
Oriental religions which we have cited as Hellenic parallels arose in 
the Hittite and Egyptiac and Syriac worlds after these had been 
overrun and overlaid by an expanding Hellenism. Again, the Bahā’- 
iyah and the Ahmadiyah movements are alike distinguished by a 
spirit and cult and practice of gentleness? which stand out in s! 
contrast to the militancy of the Islam from which they are bo 
derived; and this contrast recalls the similar antithesis between the. 
gentle éthos of Christianity and Manichaeism and the violent êthos 
of Maccabaean Judaism and Sasanian Zoroastrianism.4 A further 
point of resemblance is that—again like Manichaeism and Chris- 
tianity—the Bah@'iyah and the Ahmadiyah have been persecuted 
in their own world and have gone out to seek a kindlier soil for 
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their seed in the alien world which has imposed itself upon theirs 
so masterfully. When the Bab, who was the forerunner of the 
prophet of Bahaism, was put to death by his Persian countrymen, and 
when life in Persia was made almost impossible for the martyred 
prophet's disciples, the Bab’s successor Subh-i-Azal sought asylum. 
at Baghdad; after the eviction of the exiles from ‘Iraq, Subh-i- 
‘Azal’s supplanter Bahz'u'llih eventually found a secure resting- 
place at ‘Akka on the Mediterranean coast of Syria; and from this 
last well-sited base of operations the Bahz'is have launched their 
propaganda into the Western World and have gathered Western 
converts into their fold as far afield as Chicago. The same road 
has been trodden by the Ahmadis, who have gained a footing in 
Europe and America while they have been ignored in their native 
Panjab and persecuted in their nearest mission-field in Afghan- 
istan We are reminded of the westward march of Christianity 
and Manichaeism into the Hellenic World after Jesus had been 
put to death at Jerusalem and Mani at Ctesiphon, while the re- 
lation of Bahaism to Babism calls to mind the relation between 
Pauline Christianity and the more nebulous pre-Pauline faith 
that was grasped and shaped and clarified by the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

‘When we turn from the alien ‘higher religions’ to the alien 
philosophies that made simultaneous conquests in the Hellenic 
‘World, we shall find a counterpart of the Babylonic pseudo-science 
of Astrology in the Hindu pseudo-science of Theosophy, whose 
‘exponents address themselves to a Western public of much the 
same kind as the Hellenic public which once succumbed to the 
Chaldaean mathematici: a public which has become too con- 
ceitedly sophisticated to abide in its own ancestral traditions, but 
which has not learnt either how to fill for itself the self-inflicted 
spiritual void in its soul or how to appraise at their proper worth 
or worthlessness the pretentious alien spiritual wares which are 
dangled before its uncritical eyes by a swarm of skilful and not 
always scrupulous salesmen, 

We may also now perhaps venture to prophesy that our indigen- 
‘ous modern Western Science will undergo in the course of time 
a metamorphosis like that which has transformed the philosophy 
of Siddhartha Gautama into the Mahayana? and the philosophy of 
Plato int, the religion of Neoplatonism? and the philosophy of the 


3 See IV. C (ii) (9 a (a), vol. iv, pp. 371-2, above, and V. C () (d) 6 (8) 
pp. 545-52, below. 
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‘Tao into an explosive mixture of magic and militancy.t Already 
we are beginning to doubt whether our classic nineteenth-century 
scientific method of weighing and measuring, in which we have 
put our intellectual trust, is really a talisman which can be counted 
upon to transmute subjective thought into objective truth; and in 
the youthful postures of Psycho-analysis, which is the callowest of 
our Western scientific disciplines, we can see the first tentative 
essays in a new attitude of mind and cast of feeling and bent of will, 
"Under the mask of a super-intellectualism we detect the resurgent 
and rebellious spirit of Primitive Man in the act of stealthily 
slinking back towards its Kingdom of Ancient Night in the hope 
that, in this reassuring disguise, the truant may be able to elude 
the vigilance of the secularized angel who wields the flaming sword. 
of scientific scepticism. Is it the humiliating destiny of our West- 
ern Science to pander to our nostalgie de la boue? Will the twenty- 
fourth century of the Christian Era bring forth some Rumanian 
Tamblichus, or the twenty-fifth century some Mexican Proclus, to 
conjure a rank Neohuxleian theurgy out of a senile experimental 
technique? The hard-headed chemist or biologist of the present 
generation whose first impulse will be to scout this vision of our 
Western mental future as an extravagantly fantastic jeu d'esprit 
will do well to pause and take stock of a not less strange metamor- 
phosis which has actually been taking pa under his nose in one 
great province of the Westernized World of to-day; for in Marxian 
Communism we have a notorious example in our midst of a modern 
Western philosophy which has changed, in a lifetime, quite out of 
recognition by transforming itself into a proletarian religion, taking 
the path of Violence, and carving out its New Jerusalem with the 
sword on a Russian scale which utterly dwarfs the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Anabaptist Messianic city-state in Westphalia. 

Tf Karl Marx had been challenged by some Victorian censor 
morum to give his spiritual name and address, no doubt he would 
have described himself, in all good faith, as a disciple of the great 
modern Western philosopher Hegel, and would have added that 
he had made it his own personal philosophic task to apply the 
Hegelian dialectic to the economic and political phenomena of 
modern Western social life. In the same Hegelian tradition Lenin, 
the Russian disciple of Marx, and perhaps—who knows?—even. 
Stalin, the Caucasian disciple of Lenin, would have thought and. 
spoken of himself as a philosopher first and foremost,? and would 
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have taken an even greater pride in his mastery of the dialectic 
method than in his power of controlling economic forces and ruling 
the hearts of men. Yet all the time it is patent to the judicious 
observer that the picture which paints Communism as a kind of 
applied philosophy is ludicrously inadequate and misleading; for 
even in the original Marxian ideology, not to speak of its Leninian 
and Stalinian application to life, the Hegelian dialectic is only one 
of the ingredients—and not the dynamic one at that! The elements 
which have made Marx’s version of Hegelianism an even more 
explosive mixture than Chang Ling's version of Taoism! are not 
derived either from Hegel or from any other modern Western 
philosopher: they most of them bear on their face their certificate 
of origin from the ancestral religious faith of Western Christendom 
—a Christianity which in the nineteenth century, three hundred 
years after the delivery of the modern Western philosophic chal- 
lenge by Descartes, was still being drunk in by every Western child 
with its mother’s milk and inhaled by every Western man and 
woman with the air which the creature breathed. And such of the 
dynamic elements in Marxism as cannot be traced to Christianity 
can be traced to Judaism—the ‘fossilized’ parent of Christianity 
which had been preserved by a Jewish Diaspora in the Western 
World and had been volatilized through the opening of the Ghetto 
and the emancipation of the Western Jewry in the generation of 
Mane's grandparents. 

The distinctively Jewish (or perhaps originally Zoroastrian) 
clement in the traditional religious inspiration of Marxism is 
the apocalyptic vision of a violent revolution which is inevitable 
because it is the decree, and irresistible because it is the work, of 
God himself, and which is to invert the present roles of Proletariat 
and Dominant Minority in a tremendous peripeteia—a reversal of 
roles which is to carry the Chosen People, at one-bound, from the 
lowest to the highest place in the Kingdom of This Worlds Marx 
has taken the Goddess ‘Historical Necessity’ in place of Yahweh 
for his omnipotent deity; and the internal proletariat of the 

legendary) sory of Chang Ling, the Taoist philosopher- 
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modern Western World in place of Jewry; and his Messianic 
Kingdom is conceived as a Dictatorship of the Proletariat.» But 
the salient features of the traditional Jewish apocalypse protrude 
through this threadbare disguise, and itis actually the pre-Rabbini- 
cal Maccabaean Judaism that our philosopher-impresario is pre- 
senting in modern Western costume; for it is of the-essence of the 
Marxian apocalyptic doctrine that the Messianic Kingdom is not 
only to be a material kingdom in This World but is also to be won 
by a victorious stroke of violence. If this archaic Futurism is the 
distinctive Jewish element in the Marxian faith, the distinctively 
Christian element is an Oecumenicalism which is positively anti- 
pathetic, and not merely foreign, to the Jewish tradition. ‘Go ye 
into all the World and preach the Gospel to every creature’? is an 
injunction which Marx feels to be laid upon himself, and which 
he lays in turn upon his followers, as imperiously as the duty of 
establishing the kingdom of righteousness by force. It is not 
merely a revolution but a world revolution that the good Marxian 
is in duty bound to strive for.e 

Itis a far cry from the Hegelian dialectic to the embattled church 
militant of a Soviet Union Communist Partys which with one hand 
is defending and organizing, through the Government of the 
Soviet Union, the ground which the Marxian Faith has now 
already won by the sword, while with the other hand it is working 
for the completion of the World Revolution through the agency 
of the Third Internatioual. The Marx who has conjured this 
matter out of that spirit by blending Syriac religion with Western 
philosophy is a mighty magician, He has performed as extra- 
ordinary a feat of ‘materialization’’ as his Hellenic prototype 
Blossius of Cumae:? the Stoic prophet of revolution’ who was not 
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only Zeno's disciple but was also the master of Tiberius Gracchus 
and Aristonicus. And, if it had pleased the Goddess fortune to 
crown Aristonicus’s proletarian insurrection with success, then no 
doubt the names of the Italiot Greek prophet and his Pergamene 
khalifah would be resounding down to this day as loudly as the 
names of Marx and Lenin do ring in the ears of a generation which 
has witnessed the triumphant establishment, on Russian ground, 
of a Marxian counterpart of that Blossian ‘City of the Sun’ which 
Aristonicus tried and failed to establish in Asia Minor in the 
second century 2.c. 

Fortune decided otherwise; and the god Helios, to whom 
Aristonicus's commonwealth was dedicated, no more availed to 
save his Asiatic Heliopolis than the goddess Atargatis availed 
to save the contemporary Sicilian freedmen’s state that was placed 
under her auspices by the Syrian slave-prophet Eunus. "These 
attempts in a disintegrating Hellenic World to convert a prole- 
tarian religion and a proletarianized philosophy into political 
coin by force of arms were both promptly crushed by Roman 
military intervention, and they simply served to prove in action 
a truth which was put into words more than a century later by 
another leader of the Hellenic internal proletariat when he re- 
fused, in the crisis of his earthly career, to follow in Eunus's 
and Aristonicus's footsteps: ‘for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.’ The historical verdict which was 
pronounced in the Roman military victory over Eunus and 
Aristonicus was not shaken by the desperate attempts to reverse 
it which were made in succession by the authors of the Second 
Sicilian Slave-Revolt and by Spartacus and by Catiline; and 
some time before the tormented Hellenic World obtained the 
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In our Western World in our generation the Leninian attempt. 
to fulfil the scripture of the Marxian apocalypse has been treated. 
more kindly by Fortune, at least in the first chapter; for Lenin's 
proletarian commonwealth on Russian soil has successfully re- 
pulsed the first attempt of the Western dominant minority (or ‘the 
Capitalist Society’ as it is called in the monomaniacally economic 
language of the Marxian Sociology) to overthrow the new régime 
in its puny infancy. More fortunate than his counterparts in the 
second century B.C., who had to face a dominant minority whose 
forces were then united under the single command of the omni- 
potent and ubiquitous power of Rome, Lenin made his coup in a 
‘world in which the dominant minority was still profoundly divided 
against itself and was engaged at that very moment in an inter- 
necine world-war; and the contending ‘Capitalist’ states all played 
their unwilling part in working for the cause of their common 
arch-enemy. ‘The German Reich gave Lenin his first opening 
by battering the Russian Tsardom to pieces; and the German 
authorities actually conveyed the formidable exile himself from 
Switzerland to Russia across German territory in order that he 
might complete—to their profit, as they fondly imagined—the 
task of destruction in which the donkey-work had already been 
done by German arms. Then, when Lenin succeeded in his 
enterprise too brilliantly for the Germans’ liking, the victorious 
Allies unintentionally came to Lenin’s rescue and saved his work 
in Russia from being hacked to pieces by the German sword 
when, for their own purposés, they compelled their defeated 
German adversaries to evacuate all the occupied Russian terri~ 
tories which Lenin, with his tongue in his cheek, had just ceded 
to the Central Powers in the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. And after 
that the nascent military strength of the rising Bolshevik state 
proved just sufficient for fending off the half-hearted attacks 
which the war-weary Allies proceeded to make upon the fringes 
of the Bolshevik domain in the futile hope of dispatching with 
their own blunted swords the monster whom they had not per- 
mitted their German opponents to slay. 

In this world of mutually hostile ‘Capitalist Powers’ which 
Were more concerned to thwart one another than to crush their 
common proletarian enemy, Lenin's infant Communist Common- 
wealth in Russia survived the ordeal to which Eunus's Sicilian 
freedmen's state and Aristonicus's Asiatic Heliopolis both alike 
succumbed. In the fourth year after Lenin's seizure of power at 
Petrograd in 1917 it was already clear that the Bolshevik régime 
‘was going to maintain itself in all but the outskirts of the derelict 
domain of the fallen Russian Empire; and eighteen years later 
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again, in the year 1938, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was still ‘a going concern’, instead of having faded into the mere 
‘curiosity of history’ which was all that was left, within a year or 
two of Aristonicus’s coup, of the Blossian militant revolutionary's 
pathetic attempt to establish a Hellenic Utopia ‘in real life’. 
‘This striking difference, up to date, between the respective 
fortunes of our modern Western Hegelian philosophy militant 
and of its Zenonian counterpart in Hellenic history raises a 
question in our case which hardly arose in the other. We are 
driven to ask ourselves whether it may perhaps be the destiny 
of our Western Society to be taken captive by this militant move- 
ment—as formidable as it is bizarre—which claims intellectual 
descent from a modern Western philosophy, has caught its spirit 
of violence from an archaic strain in Judaism, has commandeered an 
ample base of operations in the vast Russian province of a Western- 
ized World, and has been inspired by an echo of the Christian 
tradition to attempt the conversion of the whole of Mankind. 
Ever since Lenin’s advent to power at Petrograd in A.D. 1917 
this question has been exercising the minds of men and women 
all over the World and has been arousing their hopes or their fears 
in accordance with their diverse outlooks and situations. ‘The 
established Communist masters of the Soviet Union have hoped 
that they will not taste of death till they have beheld the world- 
wide triumph of the Marxian creed and régime which their own 
hands have already carried to victory in Russia. ‘The non-Russian 
Communist 'Diasporà' in partibus infidelium—or in Dar-al-Harb, 
to use the corresponding islamic term which seems more appro- 
priate to the militancy of the Marxian éthos—has hoped that 
it may live to see for itself the coming of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat which in Russia is already an accomplished fact; and 
this hope has perhaps been shared to some extent by some of 
the non-Communist elements in the Western internal proletariat 
—for instance, among the avowedly subject or nominally inde- 
pendent peoples of alien culture to whom the propaganda of the 
Third International has been assiduously addressed in the hope 
of persuading them to join in building up a common ‘anti-Capital- 
ist’ and 'anti-Imperialist front. On the other hand the Western 
dominant minority beyond the borders of the Soviet Union, 
which has been the principal target of the Third International's 
attack, has hoped to sce the march of Communism towards the 
World Revolution arrested at least at the present frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R.; and the ci-devant dominant minority in Russia, in so far 
as it still survives either at liberty in exile or in its homeland under 
the Bolshevik yoke, has ventured to hope—unfeignedly or in 
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secret, according to its place of domicile—that a successful repulse 
of the Communist offensive abroad may some day be followed 
up by a counter-attack upon thé Communist stronghold in 
Russia, and that this may eventually result in the repatriation of 
the émigrés and the liberation of those who, under the Bolshevik 
régime to-day, are sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

Officially, the opponents of Communism have been expecting 
daily—every day since the 8th November, 1917—that the Bolshe- 
vik régime will collapse to-morrow, while the Latter-Day Saints 
of the Communist Church Militant have been awaiting, with 
the same official certitude, a denouement in the opposite sense 
on the lines laid down in the militant Jewish apocalyptic tradition, 
According to the orthodox Communist apocalypse, the heathen 
Capitalist Powers are sooner or later to join forces in a supreme 
effort to take the Soviet Socialist Jerusalem by storm and to 
overwhelm the Communist Chosen People; and on that day, 
when—on the plains of a Manchurian or Ukrainian Armageddon 
—the Communist Church Militant is standing at bay against 
a world of aggressors and is apparently facing hopeless odds, 
her patron goddess Historical Necessity will manifest her power 
by putting all the hosts of Midian out of action once for all at 
a single miraculous stroke. Such are the official expectations on 
either side; but they give little light to any one who is genuinely 
seeking to forecast the outcome of the conflict; for it has been 
evident for some time that both parties have ceased to believe 
in the respective apocalypses to which they are officially com- 
mitted. For light we have to look, not to dogmas, but to acts; 
and, when we examine the recent internal political struggles and 
external political relations of the Soviet Union, we may feel 
inclined to predict that neither the Communist nor the anti- 
Communist apocalypse is likely to come true. 

"The domestic political life of the U.S.S.R. has been dominated, 
since Lenin’s death in 1924, by a schism! in the ranks of his 
companions—not on any point of theoretical Marxian or Leninian 
doctrine or ‘ideology’, in which they all subscribe to an identic 
orthodoxy, but on the practical question of how these sacrosanct 
principles are to be translated into action here and now. One 
faction among the Union Communist Party leaders have taken 
the line that their immediate and paramount task is to bring about 
the world-wide triumph of the Communist Revolution, and that, 
pon the domani poli and frei policy of he 
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for this purpose, the economic and political and military resources 
of the U.S.S.R. must be placed unreservedly at the disposal of the 
‘Third International, But this Trotskian policy of ‘continuous 
revolution’ has been challenged by an opposing Stalinian policy of 
‘Socialism in a single country’—a policy which does not question 
the orthodox Communist doctrine that the Communist Revolution 
ultimately must be, and will be, world-wide, but does contest the 
Trotskian contention that the furtherance of the World Revolution 
ought to be a first charge upon the assets of the Soviet Union. 
‘The first thing to be done, in Stalin’s view, is to make Socialism 
a going concern and a practical success in the one great country 
in which a Communist régime is already in power; and Stalin 
contends that this first objective can be attained within the frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R. independently of what may be happening—or not 
happening—at the moment in the rest of the World, while admit- 
ting that ‘Socialism in one country’ is only a means to the end of 
‘Socialism throughout the World’, and that, until this consumma- 
tion is reached, even the most brilliant and imposing achievements 
in a single country must still be regarded as provisional and pre- 
carious. In the year 1938, when the schism was fourteen years old, 
it was possible to pronounce with some assurance that the Stalinian 
policy had won. While Stalin was sitting in the Kremlin, Trotsky 
‘was vegetating in exile and Zinoviev was rotting in a grave to 
which he had been sent by the bullets of a firing-squad; and, while 
the socialization of the Soviet Union was by then an accomplished 
fact, the Communist World Revolution seemed to be farther off 
than it had ever been in a world in which Germany had turned 
National-Socialist. In fact, ‘Socialism in a single country’ had 
driven ‘continuous revolution’ off the field in the arena of Soviet 
Union domestic politics; and it was noteworthy that the definitive 
victory of Stalin over Trotsky in Moscow had been quickly fol- 
lowed by an almost sensational change in the relations between 
the Soviet Union and the states of ‘the Capitalist World’, 

Since Japan ran amok in the Far East in 1931, and Herr Hitler 
came into power in Germany in 1933, the Soviet Government has 
ceased in practice to act upon its official theory of knowing no 
distinctions between one Capitalist Power and another, and of 
expecting to see the world-wide triumph of Communism precipi- 
tated by a combined attack of all the Capitalist Powers upon the 
U.S.S.R. Instead, it has begun to show a lively fear lest a con- 
certed attack upon the Soviet Union on the part of two aggressive 
Capitalist Powers alone may be sufficient to bring about, not the 
triumph of Communism throughout the World, but its overthrow 
in its present Russian citadel; and Soviet statesmanship has sought 
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to parry this threat by making friends among the Mammon of 
"Unrighteousness. As early as 1932 the Soviet Union entered into 
a political entente with France; in 1934 she became a member of 
the League of Nations; in 1935 she signed treaties of mutual assis- 
tance with both France and Czechoslovakia. 

‘These positive acts are proof that Soviet statesmanship no 
longer expects to see the downfall of Capitalism abroad within any 
measurable time; for they imply a belief in the reality of the menace 
to the Soviet Union from the side of Germany and Japan, as well 
as a belief in the efficacy of an alliance with France and an adher- 
ence to the League as expedients for warding the danger off, 
whereas the peril and the safeguard alike would have to be dis- 
missed in the same breath as sheer illusions by any one who was 
sincerely convinced that Germany and Japan and France and all 
the states members of the League were vessels of destruction ipso 
facto because they were products and expressions of an officially 
doomed Capitalist order of society. Thus the Soviet Government's 
foreign policy since 1932 presupposes, on the Communist side, 
a renunciation of the hope of seeing the world-wide triumph of the 
Communist régime brought to pass within the lifetime of the 
present generation; and conversely we may infer, on the Capitalist 
side, a corresponding renunciation of the last lingering hope of 
living to see the collapse of the Communist régime within the 
borders of the Soviet Union; for French statesmanship was quite 
as active as Soviet statesmanship in negotiating the Franco-Soviet 
entente of 1932, and in 1934 most of the existing states members 
of the League were quite as eager to secure the Soviet Union's 
adherence as the Soviet Union was to win their consent to its 
admission; and this attitude implies a belief, in the minds of the 
statesmen of the Capitalist countries, that the Soviet Union is a 
valuable associate and not a ramshackle empire that is on the point 
of falling to pieces. On this showing, it might be said, in the year 
1938, that the Soviet Union and a majority, at any rate, of its 
Capitalist neighbours had reciprocally and simultaneously come 
to the conclusion that the Communist and the Capitalist fe 
were likely to go on existing side by side in the same world for as 
long a time to come as it was possible for statesmanship to take 
into account, 
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We may remind ourselves of the similar conclusion which was 
arrived at—likewise reciprocally and simultaneously —by the Pro- 
testant and the Catholic commonwealths of Western Christendom 
in the last quarter of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era; 
and the parallel is illuminating. In that earlier case, as we can now 
see in the retrospect of the intervening two hundred and fifty 
years, the mutual decision to live and let live has been followed 
by a steady convergence, towards a single standard type, between 
two groups of states whose citizens had previously felt themselves 
to be divided by so great a gulf that, for the first hundred and fifty 
years after the outbreak of the Reformation, they had assumed 
"with one accord that Christendom was too small to hold them both, 
Can we see any symptoms of an analogous approximation to-day 
between the Communism of the Soviet Union and the Capitalism 
of the rest of the World? We have only to put the question for it 
to answer itself decidedly in the affirmative. 

We can already discern a pronounced tendency towards con- 
vergence in this case likewise, and we can observe that this con- 
verging movement is proceeding simultaneously from both sides. 
‘The ‘Socialism in one country’ which is the watchword of the 
Stalinian régime is manifestly generating a new Soviet Socialist 
nationalism which is finding its basis not in an old-fashioned 
uniformity of language but in a new-fangled uniformity of institu- 
tions which has its counterparts in the Fascist nationalism of 
post-war Italy and the National-Socialist nationalism of post-war 
Germany. Conversely, not only these two dictatorially governed 
cominunities but also all the other post-war Capitalist national 
states in their degree are becoming more and more socialist in 
their constitution as their nationalism becomes more intense. The 
convergence between the nationalistic socialism of the Soviet 
‘Union and the socialistic nationalism of her neighbours is unmis- 
takable; and we can already make out the lineaments of the new 
common standard type of community towards which our post-war 
Capitalist and Communist states are thus all tending. The com- 
mon goal towards which they are headed is a ‘totalitarian’ régime 
in a parochial socialist national state which commands the religious 
as well as the political allegiance of its subjects and imposes itself 
upon their souls as their supreme and indeed exclusive object of 
worship. 

If we are right in this forecast, it is the destiny of the would-be 
world-wide movement of Communism to be frustrated thrice over: 

2 For the datus selt worship ofthe, primitive tbe we TV. C (i) (0) a (B 
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first by being imprisoned within the frontiers of a single parochial 
state; next by being degraded into a local variety of Nationalism 
after having started its career as a social panacea for all Mankind; 
and finally by seeing the particular state that has enslaved it gradu- 
ally assimilate itself to the other sixty or seventy states of the con- 
temporary world by approximating to a common standard type. 

‘This is just the fate by which we should expect to see Com- 
munism overtaken on the analogy of the history of other religious 
or philosophico-religious movements that have similarly turned 
militant. For example, the militant anti-Hellenic Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism of the Syriac World in the post-Alexandrine age 
became imprisoned respectively in the Maccabaean Kingdom! 
and in the Sasanian Empire; the militant Imami Shi'ism of the 
lranic World became imprisoned in the Safawi Empire; the 
milftant Muslim-Hindu syncretistic religion of Sikhism 
imprisoned in the principality of Ranjit Singh;+ and all the four 
imprisoning states showed the same tendency to approximate 
in type to their neighbours. The Sikh State became one of 
those ephemeral ‘successor-states’ of the Mughal Raj in India— 
the Oudes and Rohilcunds—which made their appearance for 
a moment on the troubled surface of Indian political life before 
the broken Pax Mogulica was re-established as a Pax Britannica, 
"The Maccabaean Kingdom played a corresponding role—until, 
under the Herodian usurpers, it became scarcely distinguishable 
in type from the Cappadocias and the Commagenes—as a ‘suc- 
cessor-state’ of the Seleucid Empire during the brief interval of 
anarchy which supervened before all these peritura regna were 
expunged by the Pax Romana. The Sasanian Empire both 
influenced and was influenced by its sole neighbour and rival, 
the Roman Empire, during the four centuries of their existence 
in the same world side by side until, on the eve of the Primitive 
Arab Muslim assault upon them both, it might have needed a 
practised eye to distinguish the court of Chosroes from the court 
of Caesar, And South West Asian history repeated itself when 
a Safawi counterpart of Chosroes prostituted his hereditary head- 
gh Top is spiritual imprisonment of Judsiam wee V. C G) (3) 6 (0), Annex, pp- 
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ship of a religious order to the mundane political ambition of 
becoming the Gegenkaiser to the Ottoman Qaysar-i-Ram. The 
same historic penalty for the sin of militancy is apparently being 
exacted from Communism in our world to-day; and we can now 
almost foresee the time when Communism and Capitalism will 
be interchangeable names for a uniform idolatrous worship of 
the community in a standardized parochial ‘totalitarian’ state. 
On this showing, we shall be looking in vain if we look to Com- 
munism to provide the internal proletariat of a disintegrating 
Western Society with the makings of a universal church, 

‘The upshot of our present inquiry seems to be that, while the 
evidence for'the recruitment of an internal proletariat is at least 
as abundant in the recent history of our Western World as it is 
in the history of any other civilization, there is singularly little 
evidence in our Western history so far for the laying of any 
foundations of a proletarian universal church or even for the 
emergence of any strong-winged proletarian-born ‘higher religions’, 
‘Communism seems not to ‘fill the bill’ any better than Anabaptism 
or Quakerism or Bahaism or Ahmadism; and these five move- 
ments, which make so oddly assorted a company, are a small 
catch to take in a net which we have thrown so wide. 

How is this apparent spiritual barrenness of our Western in- 
ternal proletariat to be interpreted? 

On first thoughts we might perhaps be tempted to draw an 
encouraging conclusion. We might account for this dearth of 
creative achievement by the fact, which we have already observed! 
that some of the finest of the plants that have been uprooted in 
our Western garden have managed hitherto to strike root again 

|. In other words, some of the most promising of 
to our Western internal proletariat have been pre- 
vented from making any appreciable contribution to a new pro- 
letarian culture by the fact that they have been successfully 
reabsorbed into an unruptured Western body social; and this 
is a fact on which we may surely congratulate ourselves; since 
it may be taken to mean that, in our Western Society, the schism 
between Proletariat and Dominant Minority has been partially 
repaired, and that the breakdown of our civilization (if it has 
broken down) has been to that extent retrieved. The talents 
of these rehabilitated proletarians may have been lost to the pro- 
letariat, but they have certainly not been lost to our society as a 
whole. So far from that, these déraciné? descendants—Non- 
conformist English, French Protestant South Africans, United 
Empire Loyalist Canadians, and Irish and German Americans— 

? See the present chapter, pp. 168-73, above 
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are reckoned to-day among the most valuable members of the 
communities on to which they have been grafted or re-attached. 
On this line of reasoning the spiritual barrenness of the Western 
proletariat, so far from being a cause for shame or regret, is 
actually to be taken as presumptive evidence that the condition 
of our Western body social as a whole, though it may be serious, 
is not by any means beyond hope. And if, in our own day, our 
system shows signs of being able still to conquer and transmute 
so strong a virus as Communism, we may surely flatter ourselves 
that there is life and health in our Western Society yet. 

These may be our first thoughts; but our optimism will be 
damped when we look narrowly at the price at which our boasted 
conquest of Communism is being purchased ; for the all-absorbing 
‘Western institution to which the Marxian Church Militant shows 
signs of succumbing turns out, as we have seen, to be the pagan 
parochial ‘totalitarian’ state; and, if we remind ourselves of the 
fate of other civilizations that have come to be articulated into 
states of this kind, we shall find reason to fear that the future 
history of our own civilization may be ‘nasty, brutish, and short’ 
An unceasing round of internecine warfare of ever increasing 
intensity between deified parochial states has been the principal 
cause of the breakdown and disintegration of some, and perhaps 
most, of the civilizations that have already gone the way of all 
flesh. ‘The bones of the Hellenic and Sinic societies—to pick out 
two conspicuous skeletons—lie whitening ominously on fratri- 
cidal battlefields. If our own Western Society in its turn is now 
assuming this fatal posture and falling into this deadly rhythm, 
then its prospects, so far from being encouraging, are about as 
bad as they can bez for the ‘drive’ of Democracy and Industrial- 
ism, which are the two master-forces in our Western World 
in this latest age, has already entered into both our parochialism 
and our warfare; and this terrific head of steam seems likely to 
carry us at an unprecedented speed to an unparalleled disaster. 
On these second thoughts we may be inclined to look for some 
alternative solution of our puzzle which will not involve the 
assumption that, in spite of appearances to the contrary, our 
Western Civilization is really still flourishing like a green bay tree. 

If our Western body social is articulating itself to-day into 
a congeries of parochial ‘totalitarian’ states which are irreconcilable 
with one another because each of them refuses to recognize any 
higher object of worship than itself, then certainly we are approxi- 
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mating to the condition in which the Hellenic Society found 
itself at the moment of its breakdown in the fifth century B.c.; 
but at this point we shall be struck by a significant difference 
between Hellenic and Western history. In Hellenic history this 
parochial paganism was the first state of the ailing society as well 
as the last; but it has certainly not been the first state—even if 
it is the present state—of a Western Society which was once en- 
titled to speak of itself as Western Christendom. Moreover, even 
if we have now at last succeeded in sloughing off our Christian 
heritage, the process of apostasy has been slow and laborious, and 
with the best will in the world we are unlikely to have carried it 
through with all the thoroughness that we might wish; for, after 
all, it is not so easy to get rid of a tradition in which we and our 
forebears have been born and bred since the time, now more than 
twelve hundred years ago, when our Western Christendom was 
born—a feeble infant—from the Church's womb. When Des- 
cartes and Voltaire and Rousseau and Marx and Machiavelli, 
and Hobbes and Lenin and Mussolini and Hitler have all done 
their best or worst, in their diverse spheres, to de-christianize 
the various departments of our Western life, we may still suspect 
that their scouring and fumigating has been only partially effective. 
‘The Christian virus or elixir is in our Western blood—if, indeed, 
it is not just another name for that indispensable fluid—and it is 
therefore difficult to suppose that the spiritual constitution of 
our Western Society can ever be refined to a paganism of a 
Hellenic purity, 

Besides, the Christian element in our system is not only ubi- 
quitous: it is also Protean; and one of its favourite tricks is to 
escape eradication by insinuating a strong tincture of its own 
essence into the very disinfectants that are so vigorously applied, 
with intention to sterilize it, by our latter-day neo-pagan social 
physicians, We have noticed, for example, the surprising strength 
and importance of the Christian ingredient in a Communism 
which purports to be an anti-Christian application of a modern 
Western philosophy to the practical problems of social life; and, 
while the violent:handed missionaries of this militant faith betray 
the extent of their debt to Christianity in the passion with which 
they deny it, the prophets of Gentleness in a Western or Western- 
ized World—the Tolstoys and the Gandhis—have never sought 
to conceal their Christian inspiration, The same inspiration is 
avowed a fortiori by those walkers in the way of Gentleness who 
acknowledge and proclaim themselves Christians like the members 
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of the Society of Friends; and we may now remind ourselves of 
one profoundly touching and impressive religious movement in 
the bosom of our Western internal proletariat which we have not 
considered yet in the present context. 

Among the many diverse contingents of disinherited men and 
women who have been subjected, within the last four centuries, to 
the common ordeal of being enrolled in this Western internal pro- 
letariat, the worst sufferers of all have been those Primitive African 
Negroes who have been uprooted from their homes and sold into 
slavery on the opposite coasts of the Atlantic. In these slave- 
emigrants from "Tropical Africa to North America we have found 
our Western analogue of the slave-immigrants who were swept 
into Roman Italy from all the other coasts of the Mediterranean at 
the acme of the Hellenic "Time of Troubles’ in the last two cen- 
turies B.C. ; and we have observed that the Americo-African, like 
the Italo-Oriental, plantation-slaves met their tremendous social 
challenge with a religious response. In comparing the two re- 
sponses at an earlier stage in this Study," we dwelt upon their 
points of likeness, but there is also a point of difference which 
is equally striking and also particularly relevant to our present 
inquiry; and that is the difference in the sources from which these 
two sets of uprooted plantation-slaves respectively drew their 
religious inspiration. The Egyptian and Syrian and Anatolian 
slave-immigrants into Roman Italy found their religious consola- 
tion in those ancestral religions which were the sole element in 
their heritage that they had been able to carry with them into 
their land of exile; on the other hand the African Negro slave- 
immigrants into post-Columbian America have lost the whole 
of their heritage—religion and all—and have turned for their 
religious consolation to the hereditary religion of their masters. 

How is this difference to be accounted for? Tn part, no doubt, 
by the difference in the nature of the social antecedents of the two 
sets of slaves, The plantation-slaves of Roman Italy were largely 
drawn from an ancient and deeply cultivated Oriental population 
whose children might be expected to cling to their cultural heritage 
with all their might, whereas the African Negro slaves who were 
imported into America were primitives whose ancestral religion 
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was no more fit than any other element in their hereditary culture 
to hold its own against the overwhelmingly superior civilization 
of their European White masters. This is a partial explanation 
of the difference in the sequel; but, in order to explain it com- 
pletely, the cultural difference between the two sets of masters, 
as well as that between the two sets of slaves, has to be taken into 
consideration, 

We have already observed! that the Oriental slaves in Roman 
Italy had actually nowhere to look, outside their own native 
religious heritage, for the religious consolation for which they were 
athirst, since their Roman masters were living in a spiritual 
vacuum; and even if the Hellenic dominant minority had not 
already lost faith in the impersonal Italic numina and the barbaric 
Achacan Pantheon, these crude primitive worships which had 
been repudiated long since by the Hellenic philosophers would 
scarcely have been embraced by the Oriental worshippers of 
Cybele and Isis and Mithras and Christ, In fact, in the Hellenic 
case the pearl of great price was to be found in the religious 
heritage of the slaves and not in that of their masters, while in our 
Western case the spiritual treasure, as well as all the worldly 
wealth and power, has lain in the hands of the slave-driving 
dominant minority. 

It is one thing, however, to possess a spiritual treasure, and quite 
another thing to impart it; and, the more we think over it, the more 
astonishing we shall find it to be that these Christian slave-owners’ 
hands should have been able to transmit to their primitive pagan 
victims the spiritual bread which they had done their worst to 
desecrate by the sacrilegious act of enslaving their fellow men, 
How could a slave-driver evangelist ever touch the heart of the 
slave whom he had morally alienated by doing him a grievous 
personal wrong? And why was the religion which he brazenly 
preached to his slave-victims not utterly discredited, in the slave- 
catechumen’s eyes, by the glaring contrast between the precept. 
and the practice of the master-preacher? This Christian religion 
which has been repudiated in act and deed by the American slave- 
‘owner, as well as by the French philosopher in thought and word, 
must be animated by an invincible spiritual power if it can still 
win converts under such conditions. It must still be keeping alive, 
with a life that is all its own, after the dominant minority in a ci- 
devant Western Christendom has presumed to slough its ancestral 
Christianity off as though a religious integument were as easily 
shed as the winter skin of a snake in spring-time. And since 
Religion has no dwelling-place on Earth except in human souls, it 
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follows that there must be Christian men and women still abroad 
in a neopagan world who have never renounced their Christian 
birthright of citizenship in the Civitas Dei in order to become the 
subjects of King Mammon or King Moloch. ‘Peradventure there be 
fifty righteous within the city’ ;t and a glance at the American slave 
mission-field will show us some of these persistent Christians at 
work; for the American Negro convert to Christianity does not, 
of course, really owe his conversion to the ministrations of a 
plantation-gang overseer with a Bible in one hand and a whip in 
the other. ‘The real workers of the miracle have been the John G. 
Fees? and the Peter Clavers. 

In this miracle of the slaves’ conversion to the ancestral religion 
of their masters we can sec the familiar schism between the Proleta- 
riat and Dominant Minority being healed in our Western body 
social by a Christianity which our dominant minority has been 
trying to repudiate; and the conversion of the American Negro 
servile wing of our modern Western internal proletariat is only 
one among the triumphs of a latter-day Christian missionary 
activity. The eighteenth-century Methodist preachers who sowed 
the seed of Christianity in the hearts of the North American slaves 
were at the same time converting other members of the same 
internal proletariat who were neither slaves in status nor Negroes 
in physique: for example, the remote backwoodsmen in the Appa- 
lachian mountains and the neglected slum-dwellers in the nascent 
mining and industrial areas of Wales and Northern England. Nor 
has the Christian revival in a paganized Western World been 
confined to the Revivalist Movement in the Protestant Churches. 
In our post-war generation, in which the lately brilliant prospects 
of a neopagan dominant minority have been rapidly growing dim, 
the sap of life is visibly flowing once again through all the branches. 
of our Western Christendom; and this spectacle suggests that 
perhaps, after all, the next chapter in our Western history may not 
follow the lines of the final chapter in the history of Hellenism. 
Instead of seeing some new church spring from the ploughed-up 
soil of an internal proletariat in order to serve as the executor and 
residuary legatee of a civilization that has broken down and gone 
into disintegration, we may yet live to see a civilization which has 
tried and failed to stand alone, being saved, in spite of itself, from 
a fatal fall by being caught in the arms of an ancestral church 
which it has vainly striven to push away and keep at arm's length. 
In that event a tottering civilization which has shamefully 
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succumbed to the intoxication of a showy victory over Physical 
Nature, and has applied the spoils to laying up treasure for itself. 
without being rich towards God, may be reprieved from the 
sentence—which it has passed upon itself—of treading out the 
tragic path of xépos-ifpus-drn; or, to translate this Hellenic language 
into a Christian imagery, an apostate Western Christendom may 
be given grace to be born again as the Respublica Christiana which 
is its own earlier and better ideal of what it should strive to be. 
Is such spiritual re-birth possible? If we put Nicodemus's 
question, we may take his instructor's answer.* 


3. External Proletariats 


‘The Estrangement of the Proselyte. 

‘The External, like the Internal, Proletariat brings itself into 
existence by an act of secession from the Dominant Minority of 
a civilization that has broken down and gone into disintegration; 
and the schism in which the secession results is in this case 
palpable; for, in contrast to the Internal Proletariat, which con- 
tinues to live intermingled geographically with the Dominant 
Minority from which it has come to be divided by a moral gulf, 
the External Proletariat is not only alienated from the Dominant 
Minority in feeling but is also actually divided from it by a frontier 
which can be traced on the map. 

"The crystallization of such a frontier is indeed the sure sign that 
the Secession of the External Proletariat has taken place; for, as 
long as a civilization is still in growth, it has no hard and fast 
boundaries except on fronts where it happens to have collided 
with some other member or members of its own species. Such 
collisions between two or more civilizations give rise to a set of 
social phenomena which we shall have occasion to examine in a 
later part of this Study; but at the present stage, for convenience’ 
sake, we will take the licence of leaving out of account these 
geographical contacts of civilizations with one another, and— 
for our immediate purpose of studying the disintegrations of 
civilizations—we will confine our attention for the moment to the 
situation in which a civilization has for its neighbour, not another 
society of its own kind, but a society of the primitive species, In 
these circumstances we shall find that, so long as a civilization is 
in growth, its frontiers are indeterminate; for, if we first place 
ourselves at the geographical focus of a civilization thet is still in 

rowth—taking our stand at some point where the creative 
minority of the day can be seen at home and at work—and if we 
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then proceed to travel outwards, in any direction that we choose, 
until we find ourselves sooner or later in another social environ- 
ment which is not only different but is unmistakably primitive, 
we shall not be able—at any point on this journey out of the full 
light of Civilization into the pitch-black darkness of Savagery—to 
draw a line and set up a mark and inscribe on our boundary-stone: 
“Here Civilization ends and we enter the Primitive World.” 

"This problem of defining limits is one which docs not present 
itself in the relations between the creative minority and the un- 
creative mass out of whose midst the minority has arisen; for ex 
hypothesi, if a civilization is still in growth, the creative minority 
of the day, which has found itself through an act of withdrawal, 
will also have justified itself by making a successful return; and 
the success will have consisted—ex hypothesi again—in the per- 
suasion of the uncreative mass to adopt that response to the 
challenge of the day which the creative minority has worked out! 
A returning minority which had failed vo cast its spell over the 
mass would be like a pinch of yeast which had proved too flat to 
leaven the lump or like a lamp which had proved too dim to light 
the room. It would have patently broken down in its ambitious 
attempt to play the creator’s part; and the breakdown of a would- 
be creative minority brings with it the breakdown of the civiliza- 
tion to which this minority has tried, and failed, to give a lead. 
Our hypothetical civilization, however, is still—ex hypothesi—in 

owth; and this means that, as a matter of fact, the room has 
Been successfully lit and the lump successfully leavened. 

No doubt the creative minority's task of converting its un- 
creative kith and kin is always difficult to achieve, since it is 
notorious that ‘a prophet hath no honour in his own country’; 
but we have a double proof that the difficulty is not insuperable. 
We know this empirically from the patent historical fact that 
civilizations do grow—or, in other words. do respond successfully 
not merely to a single challenge but to a series of challenges. 
And we can also tell a priori that the task is not impossible 
because we can see that it is not unlimited in its extent. The 
room which has to be illuminated may be a cavern of darkness, 
yet the lamp-light will strike—if only it can radiate so far—upon 
four walls and a ceiling. The lump which has to be leavened 
may be a mountain of dough, yet the yeast—if only it can permeate 
so deep—will eventually have worked its way right through this 
mountainous lump from top to bottom. In the body social of a 
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growing civilization we may take it that the whole of the un- 
Creative mass has been touched and stirred by the creative minority 
in some way or other whenever a challenge receives a successful 
response. For those who do not catch the inspiration in their 
souls, ‘like a light caught from a leaping flame’,! are induced to 
conform externally by the enlistment of their faculty of mimesis. 
"Thus, when a creative minority successfully performs its role 
in the life of a growing civilization, the spark which it has kindled 
gives light unto all that are in the house;? but when this light 
strikes the walls it is not arrested there, for the walls of a growing 
civilization are walls of glass in a city that is set on a hill and that 
cannot be hid? The light streams out and on to shine before 
men;* and, when once the rays have passed through the trans- 
parent envelope of the crystal chamber out of which they are 
radiating, they enter a boundless field in which there is nothing 
to limit their range except the inherent limitations of their own 
carrying-power. Accordingly, when the light of a growing civiliza- 
tion shines out upon the primitive societies round about, it travels 
on until it has faded away to vanishing-point. The luminous 
focus shades off into a penumbra and the penumbra into an outer 
darkness; but the gradations are infinitesimal, and it is impossible 
to demarcate a line at which the last glimmer of twilight flickers out 
and leaves the heart of darkness in undivided possession of the field. 
"To re-translate our simile into human terms, we find that in a 
growing civilization the creative minority of the day exercises its 
attraction not only upon the uncreative mass in whose midst it has 
arisen but also upon the primitive societies round about, and that 
it sometimes makes its influence felt at points that are astonishingly 
remote from the centre of radiation. The Sumeric Civilization 
sends forth its gods to win honour in Scandinavia; the Syriac 
Civilization radiates its Alphabet into Manchuria;s the Hellenic 
Civilization makes its aesthetic influence felt in the coinage of 
Britain” and in the statuary of Indias In fact, the carrying-power 
of the radiation of civilizations among primitive societies is so 
great that although the younger of the two species of societies is 
still very young indeed—perhaps not more than six thousand 
years old as against the hundreds of thousands of years of Primi- 
tive Man's existence on Earth up to date—it has long ago suc- 
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ceeded (if the word can be used of an activity that has been mostly 
unintentional and unconscious) in permeating, at least in some 
minute degree, the whole congeries of surviving primitive societies. 
‘The social radiation that has emanated from the twenty-one 
civilizations, living and extinct, which we have succeeded in 
identifying, is diffused to-day throughout the Primitive World 
like the starlight which just relieves the blackness of a moonless. 
night. And it would probably be impossible for our twentieth- 
century Western anthropologists to discover—even behind a 
curtain-wall of limestone precipices in the heart of Papuat—a 
primitive society which had entirely escaped the influence of 
some civilization or other. We may confidently affirm that there 
is no such thing to be seen in the World to-day as a society in the 
pristine state in which all societies were living before the first of 
the civilizations emerged.? The societies that we now describe as 
primitive can only be called so by courtesy; for these latter-day 
primitives are no longer the untutored—or unspoiled—savages 
that their forefathers were; instead, they have turned into partially— 
if only infinitesimally—civilized barbarians; and in a world in 
which the goal of Civilization has never yet been reached by any 
society in process of civilization, even at its highest flights, the 
least civilized of the barbarians are perhaps less far removed from. 
our semi-civilized selves than they are from their own primitive an- 
cestors of the seventh or hundred-and-seventh millennium B.C. 

‘This all-pervasiveness of the influence of the civilizations in what 
remains of the Primitive World is the aspect of the relations between 
the two species of Society which strikes us most forcibly when we 
view these relations through the primitive societies’ eyes and em- 
brace in our survey the whole Time-span of the six thousand years 
or so that have now elapsed since the first civilizations appeared on. 
the scene. On the other hand, if we look at the same process from the 
standpoint of the civilizations and narrow down our survey to the 
Time-span of a single civilization’s age of growth, we shall be 
struck no less forcibly by the fact that the strength of the influence 
that is radiated out wanes pari passu with the extension of its 
geographical range. As soon a$ we have recovered from our 
astonishment at detecting the influence of Hellenic art in a coin 
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that was struck in Britain in the last century B.C. or on a sarco- 
phagus that was carved in Afghanistan in the first century of the 
Christian Era, the edge is taken off our admiration by the hard 
fact that Hellenism has only achieved the tour de force of travelling 
so far as this at the price of shedding most of its virtue in the 
course of the journey. Our British coin looks like a caricature of 
an original stater of Philip the son of Amyntas, and our Gandharan 
sarcophagus is convicted of being a vile product of ‘commer- 
cial art’ as soon as we set it side by side with the Alexander 
Sarcophagus. At this remove mimesis passes into travesty. Yet 
this only happens at the outer extremity of the radiating civiliza- 
tion's range of action; and even the clumsiest and most per- 
functory mimesis has its value—as a means of self-education for 
the party by whom the act of mimesis is performed, and as 
a tribute of admiration and token of friendship for the party 
towards whom the mimesis is directed. 

Mimesis is evoked by charm; and we can now see that the 
charm which is exercised, during the growth of a civilization, by 
a succession of creative minorities preserves the house not only 
from being divided against itself but also from being attacked by 
its neighbours—in so far, at least, as these neighbours happen to 
be societies of the primitive species. Wherever a growing civiliza- 
tion is in contact with primitive societies, the creative minority 
of the day attracts their mimesis as well as the mimesis of the 
unereative majority in whose midst it arises; and, thanks to this 
attractive power, a growing civilization seldom finds itself in 
direct contact with savages whose cultural level is so far below 
its own as to preclude a friendly understanding. It usually finds 
itself surrounded by a ring of buffer-societies which are con- 
tinually absorbing its radiation into their own bodies social and 
then passing it on, diminuendo, to an outer ring, which receives 
and transmits in its turn until the current of energy finally gives 
out at the extreme range of the civilization's carrying-power. 

If this is the normal relation between a civilization and the 
primitive societies round about so long as the civilization is in 
growth, a profound change sets in if and when the civilization 
breaks down and goes into disintegration. This change can be 
described in two different ways, according as we speak in the 
language of Life or in terms of Inanimate Nature. 

In the language of Life the breakdown consists in the dis- 
appearance from the scene of the creative minorities that have 
won a voluntary allegiance by the charm which their creative 
power exerts, and in their replacement by a Dominant Minority 
which attempts to usurp a heritage that it does not deserve to 
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inherit, and seeks to gain its end by substituting, for the charm 
which it lacks, the physical force which still remains at its com- 
mand. This policy, as we have seen, has the moral effect of 
alienating the victims of it. It goads them into acts of secession; 
and, while the secession of the masses in whose midst the Domi- 
nant Minority stands gives birth to an Internal Proletariat, an Exter- 
nal Proletariat is generated by the secession of the primitive societies 
round about who, so long as the civilization was in growth, were ac- 
cepting and transmitting its radiation. It would not, however, bean 
accurate or a complete account of the change in the attitude of these 
surrounding primitive societies to describe their actof secession asa 
withdrawal of mimesis from the now disintegrating civilization; for 
in falling into disintegration a society ceases to be a whole on 
which other societies can model themselves, or decline to model 
themselves, consistently and integrally. The cause of breakdown, 
as we have seen, is a failure of self-determination;? this failure 
declares itself in a loss of proportion and harmony and inward 
unity; and—if we now transpose our description of the pheno- 
mena into terms of Physical Science—we shall find that this 
disintegration (in the literal sense) of the broken-down society's 
fabric is reproduced in the texture of the rays of the radiation 
which it continues to emit so long as it remains in existence. 

While the rays of social radiation that are emitted by a growing 
civilization may be likened to rays of white light, im which all 
the constituent elements of light are blended into a single clear 
beam, the rays emitted by a disintegrating civilization may be 
likened to physical light which has been diffracted into a sheaf or 
fan of separate strands that follow distinct paths and display their 
diverse elemental colours. In social radiation this change in the 
texture of the ray, which we have just described as diffraction by 
analogy with a physical phenomenon, has an important effect on 
its range; for the three elements—cultural, political, and econo- 
mic—of which a ‘white-light’ ray of social radiation is composed 
differ greatly in their carrying-power; and this difference makes 
itself felt as soon as they are disentangled from one another. 

So long as they are interwoven in a single composite ray, the 
three strands of social radiation travel at an even speed and to 
an equal distance—a mean distance and a mean speed which strike 
the average between their respective capacities. But when once 

are set free to go each its own way, the three strands begin 
to travel at the different speeds and to the different distances 
which are respectively natural to each of them; and the result is 
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a differentiation of the disintegrating society's radio-activity—an 
enhancement of this activity on one plane and a reduction of it 
on another.! Since the carrying-power of the economic element is 
the highest of the three and is therefore above the average, one 
effect of the breakdown and disintegration of a civilization is an 
increase in the expansion of its economic influence; there is some- 
times also an increase, above the previously maintained average, 
on the political plane likewise; and this accounts for an apparent 
‘law’—which has been revealed in another context? by an empirical 
survey—to the effect that the geographical expansion of a civiliza- 
tion is apt to go hand in hand with its social disintegration. We 
have now, however, to observe that this enhancement of radiation 
on the economic plane—and sometimes even on the political 
plane—which a civilization gains by going into disintegration, is 
offset by a proportionate reduction of its radiation on the cultural 
plane; for the natural rate of radiation on this plane is below the 
average; and, while in the ‘white-light’ ray of a growing civilization 
the cultural element is speeded up beyond its own natural pace, 
and is carried beyond its own natural range, by its unison with 
two other elements of greater carrying-power, it drops to its own 
intrinsic range and pace as soon as it is disentangled from them, 
just as they rise to their longer intrinsic ranges and higher speeds 
as soon as they are disentangled from it. In fact, while a disin- 
tegrating society surpasses a growing society in its radiation on 
one, or even two, of the three social planes, it simultaneously falls 
behind it on one plane at least; and, if we now substitute quali- 
tative for quantitative standards of measurement, we shall be 
left in no doubt that the net result is a moral loss and not a moral 
‘The difference in value between the three elements of social 
life is, indeed, extreme; for what we have called the cultural 
element in a civilization is its soul and life-blood and marrow and 
‘pith and essence and epitome, while the political and, a fortiori, 
the economic element are, by comparison, superficial and non- 
essential and trivial manifestations of a civilization’s nature and 
vehicles ofits activity. It is only in so far as it succeeds in radiating 
itself out on the cultural plane that a civilization can ever genuinely 
and completely assimilate an alien body social with which it has 
‘come into contact; for the most spectacular triumphs of economic 
and political radiation are imperfect and therefore precarious. 
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Accordingly it is more profitable, both for the society which is 
emitting the radiation and for the society which is receiving it, 
that an inch should be gained on the cultural plane than a mile on 
the political plane or a league on the economic. 

On this showing, the expansion of a growing civilization is to. 
be commended for being slow but sure; for in a growing civiliza- 
tion the three elements are-either completely blended or at worst 
only slightly diffracted; and under such conditions all the ground 
that is won is won on the cultural plane as well as on the other 
two, while at the same time rather more ground is won by the three 
elements in combination than could have been won by the cultural 

ent in isolation. By contrast, the expansion of a disintegrating 
lization is exposed as being showy but unsound; for, while it 
forges ahead on the economic plane, and perhaps on the political 
well, the ground thus superficially gained is never defini 
cured by a cultural conquest, since the cultural radiation 
isintegrating civilization is losing momentum in exact pr 
portion to the enhancement of its political and economic radic 
activity. In fact—to vary our simile—the economic and political 
seed which a disintegrating civilization contrives to scatter so far 
afield is sickly seed sown among thorns.t 

Tf we now return to the standpoint of the barbarian society 
which has been receiving the radiation of a growing civilization 
and has been reacting to it by directing its own faculty of mimesis 
towards the alien source of this new light and life, we shall see 
that, when the barbarian society's reaction changes after the civili- 
zation’s breakdown, the new sense of alienation from a neighbour 
who has lost his soul and changed his countenance, and the act of 
secession in which this estrangement issues, do not necessarily 
involve a complete cessation of all mimesis on every plane. The 
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estranged and disillusioned barbarian society may abandon its 
cultural mimesis of a neighbour whose culture has lost its savour, 
without ceasing to borrow this neighbour’s practical institutions 
or material technique. In fact, by continuing to borrow these it 
may be providing itself with the most effective means of ensuring 
that it shall not be compelled to receive the no longer attractive 
alien culture except in so far as it chooses; for the Dominant 
Minority with which the barbarians now have to deal will almost 
certainly act after its kind by seeking to impose its repudiated 
culture by force; and this force may perhaps be most effectively 
repelled by adopting and turning against the aggressor one of his 
own institutions (e.g., his political institution of dictatorship) or 
some part of his own technique (e.g., his art of war).* 


"Cette pénétration étroite de la sauvagerie et de la civilisation c'est. 
justement ce qui fait la barbarie redoutable: des organismes humains 
qui ont une résistance et une détente animales; et à leur disposition 
pourtant acquis de vieilles civiligations, C'est histoire éternelle, es 

rancs n'ont pas été autre chose.” 


"This disastrous miscarriage in the relations between a civiliza- 
tion and its primitive neighbours has been described in an illu- 
minating passage from the pen of another modern Western 
scholar: 


"There tends to grow up round every centre of the higher civilization 
a zone of lower culture which is to some extent dependent or parasitic 
upon its civilized neighbours, while at the same time possessing a 
higher degree of mobility and a greater aptitude for war. Thus to 
the settled Semitic civilizations of Mesopotamia and Syria and South 
Arabia there corresponds the predatory Nomad culture of the Bedouin, 
and to Egypt the pastoral culture of the Libyans and the other Hamitic 
peoples of North Africa, So, too, in Eastern Asia we fnd a similar zone 
of Nomad Mongolian peoples on the north-western frontiers of China, 
and in Central Asia the peoples of the Steppes have owed their culture 
to the settled civilization of Persia and Turkistan; while in prehistoric 
Europe the same relation existed between the peasant cultures of the 
Danube and the Dniepr and the warlike peoples to the north and east... . 

“Tt is . .. probable that it was the civilized peoples who were the 
first aggressors, and that it was from them that the barbarians first 


learnt the possibilities of organized warfare, as well, no doubt, as the 
i perversely ingesious barbarian instinct of self-defence sometimes even turns to 
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use of weapons of metal! Certainly the great wave of invasion of the 
men of Gutium from the north which overwhelmed Mesopotamia in 
the twenty-sixth century B.C. followed close upon the period of Sargon 
and Naramsin, who were the frst to lead Mesopotamian armies into the 
‘uncivilized mountainous regions to the north and east of Tigris;? and 
in the same way in Egypt the later days of the Old Kingdom had been 
marked by expeditions of conquest against “the Sand Dwellers” of the 
north and the Nubians of the south, which may have helped to provoke 
the subsequent movement of invasion. However this may be, the 
‘ultimate advantage was all on the side of the barbarians; for every 
fresh invasion increased their warlike efficiency, whereas the destruc- 
tive effects of warfare on the higher civiliration* were cumula- 
tive.5 

Broadly speaking, we may say that, when a society in process 
of civilization has been split by the schism which is the penalty 
of breakdown, the Proletariat is apt to withdraw its mimesis from. 
all the ideals of the Dominant Minority except its worship of 
Violence, and from all ite institutions and techniques except those 
in which this spirit of violence is embodied. 

In our foregoing survey of the experiences and reactions of 
internal proletariats we have observed how the path of Violence 
allures them; and we have also seen that, when they do yield to 
their human passions and attempt to repay their oppressor in his 
‘own coin, they usually defeat their own ends and bring disaster 
upon themselves into the bargain. In his own chosen field of 
force the hangman-commissary of the Dominant Minority is more 
than a match for any members of the Internal Proletariat who 
may be rash enough to take up arms against him. "The Theudases. 
and Judases inevitably perish with the sword; and it is only when 
it follows a prophet who leads it along the path of Gentleness that 
the Internal Proletariat has a chance of taking its conquerors 
captive—by taking them unawares on an unfamiliar field of action 
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on which the hangmen are inexpert and defenceless. In an ordeal 
by battle the Dominant Minoritys victory over the Internal 
Proletariat is virtually assured a priori because its intrinsic 
superiority in military strength is reinforced—in dealing 
with this opponent—by the tactical advantage of fighting 
the action on a limited field on which the victor can be certain of 
securing a decision. We have seen, for example, in the Hellenic 
case, how hopeless it was for the Hellenic internal proletariat in 
the last two centuries B.C. to cross swords with a dominant 
minority whose force was not only superior in itself but was 
also by this time concentrated in the hands of the single ubi 
uitous Roman Poweri How do the External Proleta: 
chances compare with those of the Internal Proletariat if it 
ventures, in its turn, to meet the Dominant Minority in battle? 

The intrinsic inferiority of the External Proletariat to the 
Dominant Minority in military prowess is perhaps as extreme 
as that of the Internal Proletariat—at any rate on the morrow of 
the schism which has put the Proletariat and the Dominant 
Minority into a state of war with one another. We have con- 
Vincing presumptive evidence of this in the fact which we have 
observed in a previous context—that one of the regular sources 
of the recruitment of an Internal Proletariat lies in the conquest 
of members of the External Proletariat by the Dominant Minority.* 
In so far as they are simply subjugated instead of being annihilated 
or evicted, the conquered external proletarians are transferred from 
the External to the Internal Proletariat by the act of conquest; 
and this is perhaps the usual fate of those layers of the External 
Proletariat of a disintegrating civilization that lie nearest to the 
Dominant Minority’s base of operations. At the same time the 
External Proletariat has one great advantage over the Internal 
Proletariat in ring contusions with the Dominant Minority by 
force of arms. Whereas the whole of the Internal Proletariat 
lies, ex hypothesi, within the Dominant Minority's reach, some 
part, at any rate, of the External Proletariat is likely to find itself 
beyond the'effective range of the Dominant Minority's military 
action—and this, again, ex Aypothesi, since, as we have seen, the 
radiation of a civilization into the Barbarian World is not, as a 
rule, brought to a halt by any external obstacle, but runs on 
unimpeded until it gradually dies away through a progressive 
diminution of its own energy as it approaches the inherent limits 
of its carrying-power. 

In such circumstances it is evident that, when a growing 
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civilization has broken down, and when the charm exerted by a 
creative minority has been replaced by the Dominant Minority's 
substitute of violence, this radiation of force—like the radiation 
of attractiveness which it has superseded, and indeed a fortiori— 
must come sooner or later, as it travels out into Space, to a point 
that is so distant from its original place of emission that its 
effectiveness here dwindles to an infinitesimal quantum, In other 
words, even if the innermost layer of the Extemal Proletariat 
succumbs to conquest, and the same fate then overtakes the next 
layer, or even the next after that, it is only a question of distance 
for an outer layer to be reached which is so remote from the 
Dominant Minority's base of operations that the aggressors 
intrinsic superiority in military strength is here effectively 
counteracted by the geographical handicap. At this remove 
the External Proletariat will be able to take up arms against the 
Dominant Minority with impunity, in the assurance of being able 
to hold its own. 

It is true that, on certain fronts, some physiographical accident 
may deprive the External Proletariat of this geographical advantage 
by compelling it to fight—as the Internal Proletariat always has 
to fight, if it fights at all—with its back to the wall in a confined 
space where the Dominant Minority can insist upon bringing it 
to battle and obtaining a decision. In the Hellenic World the 
barbarians of the Iberian Peninsula had to fight at this dis- 
advantage against the Roman Power—by contrast with those of 
North-West Africa on the one side and of Transpyrenaean 
Europe on the other. In both these other war-zones the depth 
of the terrain which was at the barbarians’ disposal for maneuvre 
far exceeded the range of Rome’s power to strike, On the Trans- 
mediterranean front in North-West Africa the Roman arm which 
struck down a Jugurtha in Numidia was not long enough to reach 
the remoter layers of Berbers in the highlands of the Atlas or on 
the steppes of the Sahara; and on the Transappennine front in 
Europe a Power which could both reach and hold the line of the 
Rhine could not hold the line of the Elbe or even reach the line 
of the Vistula. In the Iberian Peninsula, on the other hand, the 
barbarians were trapped between the Pyrenees and the sea; and, 
when Caesar had finally cut them off from all communication with 
their Transpyrenaean kin and kind by extending the Roman hold 
upon Gaul from the Mediterranean slope to the coast of the 
Atlantic, the last of the independent Iberian barbarians, in 
the strong but narrow natural fastness between the crest of the 
Asturian and Cantabrian Mountains and the waters of the Bay of 

1 See V. C) () 3, Annex T, pp. 591-5, below. 
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Biscay,! were followed up into their lairs and reduced to sub- 
jection by Augustus—some two centuries after the date at which 
the first Roman soldier had set foot in the Iberian Peninsula in 
the course of the Hannibalic War. 

In the histories of other civilizations we can think of parallel 
cases in which a detachment of the External Proletariat has been 
caught by the Dominant Minority in a geographical trap of this 
kind and has then been either subjugated or annihilated until, on 
this particular front, the victorious Dominant Minority has success- 
fully carried its advance up to a frontier with no further layer of 
barbarians beyond it—a ‘natural frontier’ that is defined and 
defended by some unnavigated sea or untraversed desert or 
unsurmounted mountain range. 

In the Indic World, for example, under the Maurya régime, 
the Dominant Minority subjugated the barbarians of Southern 
India almost up to the tip of the Indian Peninsula and thereby 
acquired, on this front, a natural frontier which was washed by 
the sea. Again, in the Sinic World under the Ts'in and Han 
régime, the Dominant Minority completed the subjugation of the 
Southern Barbarians up to the unfrequented coasts of the South 
China Sea and the unscaled eastern escarpment of the Tibetan 
Plateau. In Russian Orthodox Christendom the backwoodsmen 
never gave the barbarian denizens of the north-eastern forests 
time to throw up a stockade, Within two hundred years of the 
conversion of Vladímir in A.D. 988/9 the pioneer Russian com- 
munities of Novgorod and Vyatka had pushed their way to the 
White Sea and the Urals; and, when the watershed between 
Volga and Ob had once been crossed by the Cossacks in A.D. 
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1586, it took them little more than fifty years to push on across 
the Siberian Taiga and Tundra to a natural frontier on the coasts 
of the Arctic Ocean and the Sea of Okhotsk.” In the Arabic World 
the penetration of Tropical Africa from the Saharan and Nilotic 
fringes of the Sudan and from the African coast of the Indian 
Ocean would almost certainly have been rounded off, before the 
close of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, by a sub- 
jugation of the whole ‘Dark Continent’ if the Arab invaders had 
not been overtaken and supplanted, at the eleventh hour, by the 
more redoubtable Franks. Within the fifty or sixty years ending 
in 1938 the. Powers of Europe had partitioned the soil, and sub- 
jugated the primitive Negro ‘Natives’, of the whole of Tropical 
‘Africa, from ocean to ocean and from desert to desert; and 
between the rath September, 1935, when these lines were written, 
and the 7th August, 1938, when they were revised for the press, 
one of these Powers, which had received short measure in the 
scramble for Europe's African spoils, had broken its own engage- 
ments and had defied the verdict and the sanctions of its peers in 
conquering the last surviving independent Native African state: 
the Empire of Ethiopia In earlier chapters of the history of our 
Western World in its Modern Age the European colonists over- 
seas kept the Red Indian barbarians on the run in North America 
from the moment of their first landing on the Atlantic coast of 
the continent until the time—some two hundred and fifty years 
later—when they reached their natural frontier on the shores of 
the Pacific;? and in the South Seas they decimated the Australian 
Blackfellows and exterminated the ‘Tasmanian aborigines until 
they had made themselves masters of the whole surface of both 
the continent and the island, Nearer home other modern militant 
pioneers of our Western Civilization have almost as recently 
made an equally ‘clean job’ of the White barbarians in the high- 
lands and isles of Scotland* and the bogs and mountains of Ireland; 
and our subjugation of these barbarians of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ has 
its analogue in the Far Eastern World in the subjugation—or 
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extermination—of the Ainu barbarians in the Japanese Archi- 
7 

In these and similar cases, where Geography sets bounds to 
the battlefield, an external proletariat which ventures to cross 
swords with a dominant minority has to fight at the same dis- 
advantage—and with the same desperate prospects—as an in- 
surgent internal proletariat. Such cases, however, are exceptional; 
and the normal sequel to the outbreak of war between an external 
proletariat and a dominant minority is not a running fight that 
‘continues until the barbarians have been eliminated by being 
either exterminated or subjugated up to the line of some natural 
frontier. While the dominant minority usually draws the first 
blood and cuts deep into the flesh of the surrounding barbarian 
body social, its arm is seldom long enough to complete the work 
of destruction or conquest, At a certain remove from the enemy 
base of operations the barbarians generally manage to make a 
stand and hold their own; and therewith the running fight, 
instead of being brought to an end by the barbarian combatant’s 
annihilation or surrender, simply changes from a war of movement 
into a war of positions without passing over from war into peace. 

When this stage is reached in the warfare between the Domi- 
nant Minority and the External Proletariat of a disintegrating 
civilization, it brings with it the completion of a change—which 
begins as soon as the civilization breaks down—in the nature 
of the geographical contact between the civilization and its bar- 
barian neighbours. So long as the civilization is in growth, its 
home territory, where it prevails in full force, is insulated, as 
we have seen, from the unreclaimed wilderness of Savagery by a 
broad threshold or buffer-zone across which Civilization shades 
off into Savagery in 2 long series of fine gradations. On the 
other hand, when a civilization has broken down and fallen into 
schism, and when the hostilities between the Dominant Minority 
and the External Proletariat have ceased to be a running fight and 
have settled down into trench warfare, we find that the buffer- 
zone has disappeared. "The geographical transition from Civiliza- 
tion to Barbarism is now no longer gradual but is abrupt. To use 
the appropriate Latin words, which bring out both the kinship 
and the contrast between the two kinds of contact, the limen or 
threshold, which was a zone, has been replaced by a limes or 
military frontier, which is a line that has length without breadth. 
Across this line a baffled Dominant Minority and an unconquered 
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External Proletariat now face one another under arms; and this 
military front is a bar to the passage of all social radiation except 
that of military technique™—an article of social commerce which 
makes for war and not for peace between those who give and 
take it 
"The social phenomena which follow when the warfare between 
the Dominant Minority and the External Proletariat of a disinte- 
grating society becomes stationary along a limes will occupy our 
attention later; and at this point we will not anticipate our 
coming study of ‘heroic ages’ and Vélkerwanderungen except so 
far as to mention the single cardinal fact that this stationary war- 
fare along a sharply drawn line is not a stable or permanent 
equilibrium, but is a temporary and precarious balance which 
invariably ends in a barbarian break-through because, in this 
situation, Time works inexorably on the barbarians’ side The 
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explanation of this ‘law’ that will be found to govern the history 
of the limites, or anti-barbarian military frontiers, of disinte- 
grating civilizations is not essential to our immediate purpose, 
which is simply to bring the External Proletariat on to the stage; 
and this inquiry can therefore conveniently stand over until the 
time comes for giving the actor his cue to play out his part. 
Our first task is to muster the External Proletariat in as large an 
array of examples as we can contrive to collect by making an 
empirical survey; and in this survey, as before, we will begin by 
examining the Hellenic instance. 


A Hellenic Instance. 

The growth-phase of Hellenic history is rich in illustrations 
of the limen or buffer-zone with which the home-territory of a 
healthily growing civilization tends to surround itself. 

‘Towards Continental Europe the quintessence of Hellas shaded 
off, north of Thermopylae, into a semi-Hellenic Thessaly, and, 
west of Delphi, into a semi-Hellenic Aetolia; and Aetolia and 
Thessaly, in their turn, were insulated by the demi-semi-Hel- 
lenism of Epirus and Macedonia from the undiluted barbarism of 
Illyria and ‘Thrace.’ None of these gradations was so brusque or 
precipitous as to be impassable; for even on the Thracian border, 
where the Macedonian backwoodsmen extended the bounds of 
Hellenism by annihilating the barbarian Eordaei and evicting the 
barbarian Pieres and Bottiaei,? these methods of barbarism were 
perhaps less characteristic of the propagation of the Hellenic 
Civilization than the way of Orpheus, the legendary prophet and 
minstrel whose music captivated barbarian hearts and whose 
spiritual conquests were sealed by his martyrdom. 
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"Towards Asia Minor, again, the quintessence of Hellas shaded. 
off likewise, in the hinterland of the Aeolian and Ionian and Dorian 
and Lycian city-states of the Asiatic seaboard, into the semi-Hel- 
lenism of Caria and the demi-semi-Hellenism of Lydia, before 
passing over into the barbarism of the Thracian interlopers— 
‘Mysians, Phrygians, and the like—who had squatted among the 
ruins of the Hittite Civilization on the Anatolian Plateau. On 
this Asiatic border we see Hellenism taking its barbarian con- 
querors captive, Orpheus-fashion, for the first time in the full 
light of history. The spell was so strong that, in the second 
quarter of the sixth century B.c., the conflict between Philhellenes 
and Hellenophobes came to the forefront of Lydian politics; and 
even when a Philhellene aspirant to the Lydian throne—the Ionian 
queen's son Pantaleon—was worsted by his half-brother the Carian 
queen's son Croesus, the protagonist of the anti-Hellenic party 
proved so impotent to swim against the pro-Hellenic tide that he 
became famous for being as generous a patron of Hellenic shrines 
as he was a credulous consultant of Hellenic oracles. 

Even in the hinterlands of the Greek colonies overseas, where 
the cultural gulf between Hellenism and barbarism might have 
been expected to be wider and the political relations between the 
two worlds proportionately more hostile, peaceful relations and 
gradual transitions appear to have been the rule. The enserfment 
of the Anatolian Mariandyni by the Greek founders of Heraclea 
Pontica seems to have been as exceptional a barbarity in the 
overseas Hellenic World as the enserfment of the Messenians by 
the Spartans was in Hellas Proper; and the extermination of the 
Italis and the Chónes, in the ‘toe’ of the Italian Peninsula, by 
the makers of Magna Graecia, is the only overseas analogue of 
the extermination of the Eordaei by the Macedonians? The 
barbarians of the hinterland were sometimes brought under the 
political suzerainty of the colonial Greek city-states. In Sicily, 
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for example, Syracuse and Agrigentum each established a mis 
ture empire over the neighbouring native Sicilian communities. 
But there are at least 2s many examples of ententes like that 
between the Greek colony of Cyrene and the local Libyans, 
or alliances like that which was eventually established between 
the Greek colony of Tarentum and the Messapians in the "heel 
of Italy. And, underlying this diversity of political relations, 
there is a striking uniformity, on the cultural plane, in the 
peaceful penetration of the interior by Hellenism. In Sicily in 
the last century B.C., less than five hundred years after the founda- 
tion of the latest Greek colony on Sicilian soil, it would have 
been impossible (as will be apparent to any reader of Cicero's 
Verrines) any longer to distinguish the descendants of native Sicels 
from those of Greek Siceliots in a population which had long ago 
been unified by its common Hellenic culture, its common Greek 
speech, and its common sufferings under Roman misrule. In 
the Continental Italian hinterland of Tarentum Hellenism spread 
so rapidly, and ‘took’ so strongly, among the Illyrian-speaking 
peoples between the tip of the ‘heel’ and the ‘spur’ of Monte 
Gargano that, as early as the fourth century B.C., Apulia advertised 
her conversion to Hellenism by becoming the busiest (though 
not the most exquisite) workshop for the production of red- 
figure vases. Still farther afield the Sicels’ continental kinsmen 
in Latium took so heartily to the exotic Hellenic institution of 
the city-state that Greek observers accepted the Latins as Hel- 
lenes by adoption. The earliest mention of Rome in extant 
literature is a notice, in a surviving fragment of a lost work 
from the hand of Plato's pupil, Heracleides Ponticus, in which 
this Latin commonwealth is described as ‘a Hellenic city; and 
we have seen already how Rome earned this compliment by 
spreading at any rate the political elements of Hellenic culture from 
the Latin Campagnas into the Sabine and Picentine highlands, 
"Thus, on all the fringes of the Hellenic World in its growth- 
stage, we seem to see the same gracious figure of Orpheus casting 
his spell upon the barbarians round about, and even inspiring 
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them to rehearse his magic music, on their own simpler lyres, to 
the ruder peoples of the farther hinterland. This idyllic picture 
vanishes, however, in a trice upon the Hellenic Civilization’s 
breakdown. As the harmony breaks into a discord, the spell- 
bound listeners seem to awaken with a start; and, relapsing into 
their natural ferocity, they now hurl themselves—with more 
excuse than there ever was for their womenfolk’s legendary 
assault upon the authentic Orpheus—against the sinister man-at- 
arms whom they have caught masquerading under the gentle 
prophet's cloak. 

‘The first move in a thousand years’ war between barbarians 
and Hellenes was made, in Orpheus’ own Thracian mission- 
field, in the third year of the Hellenic civil war of 431-404 B.C., 
when Sitalces the Odrysian invaded and harried Macedonia and 
put all the Hellenes in a tremor from the Strymon to Thermo- 
pylae.t Sitalces' raid was abortive; and, although the voluntary 
self-Hellenization of Thrace was checked and blighted from that 
time onwards, Hellas had little further serious trouble with this 
obstinate Thracian outpost of barbarism at her gates during the 
four hundred and seventy-four years of cultural stalemate that 
followed on this front, from 429 B.C. to A.D. 46, before the Odrysian 
Kingdom was converted into a Roman province, in order to be 
Hellenized by force, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius 
(imperabat A.D. 41-54). The militant reaction of the external 
proletariat to the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization was both 
more violent and more effective in Magna Graecia, where the 
Bruttians and Lucanians now began to avenge the Chónes and 
the Itali by entrenching themselves in their extinct barbarian 
predecessors’ desolate fastnesses and insinuating themselves, like 
hermit crabs, into one Italiot Greek city after another. 

Within less than a hundred years after the outbreak of the 
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Atheno-Peloponnesian War, which was the. ‘beginning of great 
evils for Hellas" the few remaining survivors among the formerly 
prosperous and powerful communities of Magna Graecia were. 
summoning knight-errants—or condottieri—from the mother- 
country to save them from being driven into the sea.? And these 
erratic reinforcements were of such little avail for stemming the 
Oscan tide that the inflowing barbarians had already crossed the 
‘Straits of Messina and acquired, in that city itself, a base of opera- 
tions for the conquest of Sicily before the whole movement was 
brought to an abrupt end by the intervention of the Oscans’ 
Hellenized Roman kinsmen. The Romans showed themselves 
to be more discerning, as well as more effective, champions of 
Hellenism in Italy than their discomfited Epirot adversary Pyr- 
rhus. The Epirot knight-errant had sought to save the mere 
litical independence of Magna Graecia—at the expense of the 
Hellenism which it was Magna Graecia's mission to propagate 
beyond her borders—by making common cause with the barbarian 
enemies at the Italiot Greek cities’ gates against the most Hel- 
lenic of all the native Powers of Italy; Roman statesmanship 
saved not merely Magna Graecia but the whole Italian Peninsula 
for Hellenism by taking the Oscans in the rear, attacking these 
now inveterate barbarians in overwhelming force, and imposing a 
common Roman peace upon Italian barbarians and Italiot Greeks. 
"Thus the South Italian front between Hellenism and barbarism, 
on which Hellenism had been fighting a losing battle in the 
fourth century .c.,3 was suddenly wiped out in the third century 
Ac. by the Romans’ master-stroke; and thereafter successive 
feats of Roman arms extended the dominion of the Hellenic 
dominant minority almost as far afield in Continental Europe and 
the Iberian Peninsula and North-West Africa as it had already been 
extended in Asia by the conquests of Alexander of Macedon.* 
But these Macedonian and Roman conquests could not, and did 
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not, relieve a disintegrating Hellenic Society from a social malady 
that was one of the unescapable penalties of its breakdown. The 
effect of this morbid military expansion of the Hellenic World 
was not to eliminate its anti-barbarian fronts but rather to add to 
their length as it pushed them farther afield from the Hellenic 
dominant minority’s bases of operations; and this progressive 
lengthening of the lines of communication, as well as of the front 
itself, diminished the dominant minority's striking power while 
increasing its commitments. 

In another context! we have already observed how Rome's very 
success in stepping into the breach and taking over the Etruscans’ 
commitments against the Celts and the Tarentines’ commitments 
against the Oscans and the Macedonians’ commitments against 
the Thracians and Dardanians led her on, inexorably, step by 
step, into assuming the sole responsibility for the maintenance of 
an anti-barbarian front that ran across the whole length of the 
European Continent from the North Sea to the Black Sea coast? 
and thus brought the Hellenic Society into a direct and hostile 
contact with the formidable Eurasian Nomads in the Hungarian 
Alföld and the Lower Danube Basin, as well as with the sedentary 
European barbarians in the Teutoberger Wald and the Hercynian 
Forest and ‘Transylvania, Moreover this vast extension and 
aggravation of an anti-barbarian front which the disintegrating 
Hellenic Civilization had inherited from its own past was only 
part of the additional burden which an ailing society was wantonly 
taking upon its shoulders; for simultaneously the Hellenic 
dominant minority was taking over no less than four other anti- 
barbarian fronts from a Syriac Society which had been forcibly 
incorporated into the Hellenic World by the Macedonian and 
Roman wars of conquest. 

From an annihilated Carthage Rome inherited one anti- 
barbarian front in the Iberian Peninsuld and another in Numidia, 
while from a ham-strung Seleucid Monarchy,3 which was itself the 
Hellenic heir of the Achaemenian Empire, Rome also inherited 
the task of defending South-Western Asia against assaults both 
from the Eurasian Nomads who were always ready to pour in 
through the gateway between the Caspian and the Pamirst and 
from the Afrasian Nomads of the Arabian Peninsula whose 
grazing-Heets were always cruising expectantly off the desert- 
coast of Syria with an eye to turning pirates at any favourable 
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opportunity. It is true that Rome did not have to carry all these 
additional burdens to the end of her days; for, as we have seen,? 
she succeeded, in Augustus’s day, in wiping out the front in the 
Iberian Peninsula, as she had wiped out the front in Southern 
Italy before the outbreak of the first of the Romano-Carthaginian 
wars; and in Asia the flood-waters of Eurasian Nomadism, which 
had spread from the line of the Jaxartes to the line of the Euphrates 
in the second century B.C. evaporated in the third century of 
the Christian Era when the Nomad Power of the Parthians was 
ignominiously suppressed by the resurgent Syriac Empire of 
the Sasanidae.+ In this latter case, however, the net weight of the 
burden which Rome had to carry was not diminished, but on the 
contrary was heavily increased, when the barbarian King Log who 
had been sitting so inertly on the throne at Ctesiphon was suddenly 
supplanted by a Syriac King Stork with a mission to wage an 
anti-Hellenic ‘Holy War’; and the series of Romano-Sasanian 
wars of ever-increasing frequency and intensity which occupied 
the next four hundred years eventually exhausted the belligerents 
to a degree that left them impotent to prevent the Arab barbarians 
from breaking out in the seventh century of the Christian Bra and 
overwhelming them both. 

This four-hundred-years-long struggle between the Roman 
and Sasanian Empires, and between the civilizations which they 
respectively embodied, will call for examination later on in other 
contexts.’ In this place we are concerned only with the anti- 
barbarian fronts of the disintegrating Hellenic Civilization; and 
we will confine our attention to four which had a continuous 
existence from the turn of the third and second centuries n.c.— 
when Rome ‘knocked out’ all the other Great Powers of the con- 
temporary Hellenic World and thus acquired a monopoly of all 
the assets and liabilities of the Hellenic dominant minority—down 
to the interregnum (circa A.D. 375-675) which followed the break- 
up of the Roman Empire at the turn of the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian Era. The four fronts in question are 
the front against the sedentary barbarians of Continental Europe 
from the North Sea coast to Transylvania; the front against the 
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Eurasian Nomads (end the Nomadicized sedentary intruders 
upon the Nomads’ ranges)! in the Lower Danubian bay and the 
Middle Danubian enclave of the Great Eurasian Steppe; the 
front against the barbarians in the interior of North West Africa 
(Nomads on the Sahara and highlanders in the Atlas); and the 
front against the Arabs beyond the desert-coast of Syria who 
constituted the Asiatic wing of the Afrasian Nomad forces. 
When we compare the military annals of these four fronts 
during the span of some nine hundred years (cirea 225 B 
A.D. 675) over which their history extends from first to last we 
find that there is a close chronological correspondence between 
the respective alternating bouts of military activity and relatively 
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peaceful stagnation on each of them;! and in this uniform rhythm 
we can discern three periods of storm and stress in which the 
barbarians attempted to break through—on the first two occasions 
in vain, but the third time with success. 

At the height of the Hellenic "Time of Troubles’ during the 
last two centuries B.c.2 we find the Sarmatian barbarians advancing 
from the east bank of the Don to new ranges in the Lower and 
the Middle Danube Basin, where they hovered menacingly on the 
north-eastern flank of the Hellenic World from that time onwards. 
Contemporaneously, at the turn of the second and the last 
century B.C., the Arabs? drifted into the derelict domain of a 
moribund Seleucid Monarchy in Mesopotamia and Syria. On 
the North-West African front the Numidians took advantage of 
the overthrow of Carthage in the Hannibalic War and her anni- 
hilation in 146 B.C. in order to encroach upon the derelict Car- 
thaginian province on the African mainland. And last of all, on 
the North European front, the first extension of the Roman rule 
into Transalpine Europe—into Gaul on one side and into 
Noricum on the other—towards the close of the second century 
B.C. was answered by the formidable counter-attack of the Cimbri 
and the Teutones, who bore down on Italy itself along war-paths 
that were now no longer blocked by the semi-barbarian buffer 
Powers which had just been crippled or shattered by Roman arms. 
On three fronts out of the four the Romans found themselves 
compelled to intervene in order to bring the barbarian offensives to 
a standstill; and on the North European front they had to fight for 
their lives—even in this first of the three historic paroxysms of 
barbarian aggression. In Europe and in Africa the situation was 
saved by Marius, who snatched victory out of defeat in the war 
against the Numidian aggressor Jugurtha (gerebatur 112-106 B.C.) 
and in the war against the Cimbri (gerebatur 105-101 B.C.).* In 
Asia the last remnant of the Seleucid heritage was salvaged from the 
depredations of the Arab war-bands by Pompey when he organized 
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the Roman province of Syriain 63-62 B.c. Thereafter, whena band 
of Suevi—undeterred by their Cimbrian cousins’ and predecessors’ 
recent fate—set their feet upon the same European war-path, 
Caesar jumped at the opportunity of improving the Transalpine 
frontier of the Roman dominions by carrying it (bellum gerebat 
58-51 B.c.) up to the line of the Rhine, on which it continued to 
stand, with a few brief fluctuations, for the next four centuries. 

"The second abortive attempt, on the barbarian side, at a break- 
through on all four fronts was made in the middle of the third 
century of the Christian Era, when the Roman Empire suddenly 
tottered—and then almost as suddenly recovered itself'—like a 
man who has been smitten by a first paralytic stroke in a late 
but still vigorous middle age. This time it was the Eurasian, and 
not the North European, front that was subjected tb the heaviest 
pressure. , On this front in this crisis the Goths not only thrust 
their way overland across the Lower Danube into the heart of 
the Balkan Peninsula, but also took to the water and harried the 
coasts of the Black Sea and the Aegean. On the Arabian front 
the tribesmen likewise returned to the attack—this time under 
the leadership of the oasis-dwellers of Palmyra:—and, thus led 
and organized, they momentarily overran not only Syria but Egypt 
and Anatolia as well. In North-West Africa the Berbers once 
more went on the war-path for the first time since Jugurtha’s 
day. On the North European front the Franks and Alemanni now 
crossed the Rhine and treated themselves to a taste of the flesh- 
pots of Gaul, In this second paroxysm of simultaneous concentric 
barbarian attacks the Roman Power succeeded in saving the 
situation once again. The death of the Emperor Decius (imperabat. 
A.D. 249-51) at the hands of the Goths was avenged by the Emperor 
Claudius Gothicus (imperabat a.D. 268-70). The blow which 
Zenobia had dealt to Roman prestige was effaced when the 
audacious Palmyrene princess was led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome behind the chariot of Aurelian. The Berbers were 
cleared out of the African provinces, and the Germans out of Gaul. 
In fact, all the broken fronts were for the second time restored; 
but this time the victory had been preceded by heavier reverses 
and deeper humiliations; it had been purchased at a higher price; 
and it had only superficially restored the status quo ante; for, while 
the old frontiers had been re-established (except in Swabia and in 
Transylvania), the relative strength of the Roman and barbarian 
forces had been permanently changed in the barbarians’ favour. 

* For thietemporary collapse of the Empire see IV. C G) 
V. C0) (A) 6 (8), Aamen, int present volume, p. $45 and 
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We are thus prepared for the decisive success of the third 
barbarian offensive, which began in the last quarter of the fourth 
century of the Christian Ẹra and was kept up, on this front or 
on that, for some three hundred years (circa A.D. 375-675). 

"This time, again, the action opened on the Eurasian front, where 
the eruption of the Hun Nomads blew the nomadicized Goths 
right off the Steppe into the far interior of the Roman body politic— 
as rocks and trees are uprooted and hurled through the air by an 
exploding shell? From the end of the fourth century to the end 
of the sixth the pressure continued to be heavier on this front 
than on any other, as the ebb of the Hun wave was followed by 
the onrush of the Avar wave, and the vacuum left by the violent 
propulsion of the Goths was filled by the gentle infiltration of the 
Slavs? It was only in the seventh century, when the onslaughts of 
pagan Huns and Avars were outmatched by the demoniac out- 
break of the Muslim Arabs, that the main pressure shifted from 
the Eurasian front to the Arabian. 

‘The organized and purposeful military campaigns of the Muslim 
Arabs were very different from the half automatic and barely 
conscious pressure of their ancestors against the yielding desert- 
frontier of a decaying Seleucid Empire in the second and the last 
century b.c. They are more comparable to the momentary Arab 
occupation of the Syrian, Egyptian, and Anatolian territories of 
the Roman Empire under Paimyrene leadership in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian Era.+ But they utterly surpassed both these 
anticipatory reconnaissances in the potency of their driving-force.s 
While the Arab encroachments in the last two centuries B.C. had 
got no farther than the line of the Lebanon and the Orontes,$ and 
the momentary Palmyrene conquests in the third century of the 
Christian Era had come to a halt at the banks of the Nile and of 
the Black Sea Straits, the Muslim Arab conquerors penetrated as 
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far as their Palmyrene predecessors towards the north-west, while 
on the south-west they left them far behind. In Asia Minor 
the Constantinopolitan Government succeeded—at the price of 
abandoning its commitments and cutting its losses on all other 
fronts—in pushing the Muslim Arabs back from the line of the 
Straits to the line of the Taurus and holding them there at the 
cost of grievously overstraining and fatally deforming the nascent 
body social of Orthodox Christendom.! In Africa, however, the 
wave of Muslim Arab conquest swept on from the Nile to the 
Atlantic—meeting and overpowering and carrying along with it 
the lesser wave of Berber aggression which was at that time 
breaking, likewise for the third time, upon the remnant of the 
African domain which Rome had inherited from Carthage. 

At the Straits of Gibraltar the united Arab and Berber wings of the 
Afrasian Nomad forces collided with the epigoni of the Visigoths, 
who had settled down in the Iberian Peninsula at the end of a 
Völkerwanderung which had carried them across the whole breadth 
of the Roman Empire from a starting-point on the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe. When these Gothic pupils of the 
Eurasian Nomads now encountered the Afrasian Nomad invaders 
of the Roman Empire at a point on the Empire's extreme western 
verge which was almost equally remote from the original mustering- 
grounds of both the rival war-bands, it was the Afrasian Nomadism 
that was victorious;? for the united Arab-Berber forces were not 
flung back from the Straits of Gibraltar by Roderick in A.D. 711 as 
the Arabs were flung back from the Bosphorus by Constantine IV 
in A.D. 677 and again in A.D. 718 by Leo Syrus. Scattering the Goths 
like chaff, the Arabs and Berbers pressed on across the Pyrenees 
and reached the banks of the Rhone and the Loire before they 
collided with the Franks and fared as ill at their hands in AD. 732 
on the road to Tourst as the ancestors of the Arabs’ discomfited 
Gothic adversaries had fared at the same Frankish hands at Vouillé 
in A.D. 507.5 It was characteristic of the heavy-footed gait of the 
sedentary North European barbarians that, at dates which were two 
hundred and twenty-five years apart, they should win their succes- 
sive victories over their mobile rivals from the Ukraine and the 
np, 9213, bove- 
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Hijāz on battlefields that were something less than twenty miles 
distant from one another as the crow flies.! Charles Martel allowed 
the Arabs to come that much nearer to the home territory of the 
Frankish Power in the basins of the Seine and the Rhine? than 
Clovis had allowed the Visigoths to advance in the same direction 
before marching out to defeat them; but the event was the same. 
At Tours in A.D. 732, as at Vouillé in A.D. 507, the immovable 
Franks remained masters of the field. 

‘These Frankish victories over Goths and Arabs were a double 
triumph for the tortoise who had been content to crawl from the 
Rhine to the Loire during the time that it had taken one hare to 
sprint from the Ukraine, and another to sprint from the Hij 
to the tortoise’s doorstep in Aquitaine. In this contest between 
the barbarians for the division of the Hellenic dominant minority's 
territorial spoils the race was certainly not to the swift,/though 
the battle may have been to the strong.’ But this revelation of 
the relative strengths of the rival barbarian war-bands is-not the 
main interest of the two battles in which they tried conclusions 
with one another. ‘The outstanding historical event to which the 
battles of Vouillé and Tours bear witness is not the discomfiture 
of the Goths and the Arabs by the Franks, but the collapse of the 
resistance of the Roman Power which had been the common 
arch-adversary of all the three combatants. By the time when, in 
the heart of the Orbis Romanus, the war-bands from beyond one 
of the four anti-barbarian frontiers encountered and defeated—on 
derelict Roman ground—the war-bands from beyond each of 
the other three frontiers, it was manifest that the third of the 
three attempts of the external proletariat to take the Hellenic 
universal state by storm had been completely and definitively 
successful, 

After this cursory review of the Hellenic external proletariat’s 
successive relations with the Hellenic dominant minority, from 
the beginning of the schism down to the dominant minority’s 
collapse, we may be inclined to raise two general questions which 
are suggested by analogy with our foregoing study of internal 
proletariats.* In the External Proletariat’s reaction to the Domi- 
nant Minority's pressure, can we see any symptoms of a gentle 
as well as a violent response? And can we credit the External 
Proletariat with any creative activities? 

+ The battle between the Austrasians and the Araba which is traditionally known by 
the name of Tours sers actually to have been fought inthe neighbourhood of OTA 
Poicter, in the angle between the rivers Clin and Vienne. 
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At first sight it might seem that, in the Hellenic case, the answer 
to both questions was in the negative. We can observe our anti- 
Hellenic barbarian in diverse postures and positions. As Ariovistus, 
he is driven off the field by Caesar; as Arminius, he holds his own 
against Augustus; as Odovacer, he takes his revenge upon Romulus 
Augustulus. But in all warfare there are these three alternatives 
of defeat and equal honours and victory; and, in each alike of 
the three situations, violence monotonously rules and creativity 
is uniformly at a discount. We may be encouraged, however, to 
look beyond this first view of the External Proletariat's éthos and 
achievement when we recollect that the Internal Proletariat is apt 
to display an equal violence and an equal barrenness in its earlier 
reactions, while the gentleness which eventually expresses itself 
in such mighty works of creation as a ‘higher religion’ and a 
universal church usually requires both time and travail in order to 
gain the ascendancy. With this clue in our hands we can perhaps 
detect some faint and rudimentary parallels in the history of the 
Hellenic external proletariat to the Internal Proletariat’s generic 
saving graces. 

In the matter of gentleness, for example, we can at any rate 
perceive a certain difference of degree in the violence of the 
various barbarian war-bands.! We can see that, on the whole, 
the Goths compare favourably with the Huns and Vandals and 
Lombards and Franks, while the Franks, in their turn, compare 
favourably with the English, the Lombards with the Avars, and the 
Arabs with the Berbers, Franks, and Goths. If we were given the 
chance of transferring our lives to the post-Hellenic interregnum, 
instead of having to live them out in the present age of our own 
Western history, we should probably find that we had definite 
preferences, as between the tyranny of one barbarian war-band 
and another, when it came to choosing the exact time and place 
for our exchange of fortunes. 

To begin with, we would assuredly rather live through the 
Visigothic sack of Rome in A.D. 410 than through the Vandal and 
Berber sack in A.D. 455; for, although the first violation of an 
imperial city which had seen no enemy within her gates for eight 
hundred years may have given the greater shock to a Roman who 
heard the news at a distance (as Jerome heard of the Gothic blow 
at Bethlehem),? we may conjecture that for the victim on the spot 
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the tempered barbarism of an Alaric must have been distinctly 
less hard to bear than the unmitigated barbarism of a Genseric. 
Indeed, the impression made upon contemporaries, when they 
heard the whole story, by Alaric’s grant of asylum in the churches 
of Rome to the inhabitants of the captured city is commemorated 
in one of the most celebrated passages of Latin literature. 


“All the devastation, massacre, depredation, arson and assault of 
every kind that has been per in the catastrophe by which Rome 
has just been overtaken has been done according to the custom of war; 
but in this catastrophe there has also been a new departure, an unpre- 
cedented spectacle. The dreaded atrocity of the barbarians has shown. 
itself so mild in the event that churches providing ample room for 
asylum were designated by the conqueror, and orders were given that 
in these sanctuaries nobody should be smitten with the sword and no- 
body carried away captive. Indeed, many prisoners were brought to 
these churches by soft-hearted enemies to receive their liberty, while 
none were dragged out of them by merciless enemies in order to be 
enslaved.’ 


In another passage of his magnum opus the same Roman man- 
of-letters and Christian exponent of the philosophy of history 
upbraids his pagan Roman contemporaries for their ingratitude 
towards a God who had shown mercy to them beyond their 
deserts in allowing a divinely ordained capture of Rome by 
barbarian hands to be executed in A.D. 410 by the comparatively 
gentle hands of an Alaric rather than in A.D. 406 by the cruel 
hands of a Radagaisus. 


"There is a merciful and miraculous act of God—an act performed 
within living memory and, indeed, quite recently—which our pagan 
contemporaries not only refuse to commemorate by returning thanks 
for it, but actually endeavour, so far as lies with them, to bury, if possible, 
in a universal oblivion. We should be showing ourselves as ungrateful 
as they are if we were to pass this mercy over in silence for our part. 
[The fact to which I refer is that] when Radagaisus, king of the Goths, 
at the head of a huge and savage war-band, had occupied a position 
close to the city, where his axe-edge was within striking distance of 
Roman necks, the barbarian invader was defeated in one day's 
fighting with such speed and at so slight a cost that, without one single 
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Roman casualty—not to speak of the loss of a single Roman life—more 
than a hundred thousand of the enemy's host were laid low, while the 
leader himself was promptly captured and put to the death that he so 
richly deserved. If this fanatically heathen war-lord, with his vast 
and likewise fanatically heathen forces, had entered Rome, whom 
would he have spared? What martyrs’ shrines would he have respected ? 
In whose person would he have shown a fear of God? Whose blood 
would he have cared to save from being shed, whose chastity from 
being violated? .. . And yet our wretched pagans refuse to give 
thanks to the immense mercifulness of a God who, when He had de- 
termined to chastise with a barbarian irruption a generation that bad 
earned a still heavier chastisement by its vices, still tempered His 
indignation with an immense compassion—of which He gave proof 
first in causing Radagaisus miraculously to be defeated . . . and 
then in allowing the capture of Rome to be executed by a different 
band of barbarians who, contrary to the whole custom of war as it has 
been waged in the past, gave quarter, out of veneration for the Christian 
Religion, to all who took sanctuary in our holy places.”* 


Yet, without contesting Augustine’s thesis that Rome had been 
let off comparatively lightly in being delivered into Alaric’s hands 
rather than into Radagaisus's, the inhabitant of Rome who had saved 
himself alive in A.D. 410 by taking the asylum which Alaric had 
given must still have breathed a sigh of relief when Alaric died and 
his gentler brother-in-law Atawulf took command of the Visigothic 
host. And an equal relief must have been felt in a.D. 489-93 by the 
grandson of our survivor of the catastrophe of A.D. 410 when the 
barbarian war-lordship in Italy was wrested out of the hands of 
the Scirian Odovacer by the Ostrogoth Theodoric. Conversely, 
we know for a fact that on the battlefield of Vouillé, in A.D. 507, 
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the grandson of an Arvernian nobleman who had striven to save 
his native canton from falling under the Visigothic yoke showed 
himself worthy of his grandfather by fighting and dying under 
the Visigothic banner to save Aquitaine from being snatched out 
of the grasp of her first barbarian conquerors by the yet more 
barbarous Franks. In Aquitaine, as in Italy, at the turn of the 
fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian Era, a Roman vir senator- 
ius can have felt no hesitation in preferring a Gothic to a Frankish 
or a Scirian master; and two hundred years later an Andalusian 
peasant perhaps found as little difficulty in determining his pre- 
ference when the Arabs replaced the Visigoths as the barbarian war- 
lords of the Iberian Peninsula; for the Muslim conquerors treated 
their new Christian subjects in the west no differently from their 
older Christian subjects in the east, and we have explicit testimony 
to the lightness of the Umayyad yoke towards the close of the 
seventh century in the former Oriental provinces of the Roman 
Empire. In a chronicle which reflects the views of the conquered 
provincials it is recorded of the Umayyad Caliph Yazid I (imperabat 
‘AD. 680-3) that 

‘he was a delightful character and enjoyed an extreme personal popu- 
larity among all the subject peoples of his dominions, because he never 
thirsted for’ any of the pomp which is universally regarded by princes 
as the prerogative of their high estate, but made himself accessible to 
everybody and lived like a simple commoner.'* 

Between a Yazid, who receives this mead of praise from his 
subjects, and an Attila who is remembered by his victims as ‘the 
Scourge of God’, there is a diversity of barbarian temper which 
cannot be ignored; and the spiritual history of one of the barbarian 
war-lords of the post-Hellenic interregnum, who has already been 
honourably mentioned above, is illuminated by a deposition from 
Roman lips which shows him in, the act of conversion from 
Violence to Gentleness. 

"I myself also [writes Augustine's disciple Orosius, at the close of 
his chronicle of the tribulations of the Hellenic Society] once was 
present at a conversation, in the town of Bethlehem in Palestine, 
between the most blessed Jerome the priest and a gentleman from 
Narbonne who had had a distinguished military career under the 
Emperor Theodosius and was also a man of deep piety, mature judge- 
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ment and sterling character in his private life. his gentleman told 
us that at Narbonne he had become extremely intimate with Atawulf, 
and that he had often been told by him—and this with all the earnestness 
of a witness giving evidence —the story of his own life which was often 
on the lips of this barbarian of abounding spirit, vitality and genius. 
‘According to Atawulf’s own story, he had started life with an eager 
craving to wipe out all memory of the name of Rome, with the idea of 
‘turning the whole Roman domain into an empire that should be—and 
be known as—the Empire of the Goths. His dream was to see “Gothia” 
substituted for “Romania” (if I may be pardoned for introducing these 
convenient "slang" terms) and Atawulf seated on the throne of Caesar 
Augustus. In time, however, experience had convinced him that on 
the one hand the Goths were utterly disqualified by their uncontrolled 
barbarity for a life under the rule of Law, while on the other hand it 
would be a crime to banish the rule of Law from the life of the State, 
since the State ceases to be itself when Law ceases to reign in it, 
When Atawulf had divined this truth, he had made up his mind that 
he would at any rate make a bid for the glory, that was within his 
reach, of using the vitality of the Goths for the restoration of the 
Roman name fo all—and perhaps more than all—its ancient greatness; 
for in that event the barbarian war-lord who had found it beyond his 
powers to wipe Rome out might still be remembered by Posterity as 
the architect of her restoration! 

"This passage is perhaps the locus classicus for evidence of a 
change from Violence towards Gentleness in the éthos of the 
external proletariat of a disintegrating Hellenic Society; and in 
the light of this ascertained fact we can identify certain accom- 
panying symptoms of spiritual creativity—or, at any rate, original- 
ity—in partially reclaimed barbarian souls. 

‘Atawulf, for example, was an adherent of the same religion as 
his brother-in-law Alaric; and Alaric’s religion was not the pagan- 
ism of is forebears—as Augustine points out in drawing his contrast 
between the Christian Goth Alaricand the pagan Goth Radagaisus.* 
‘At the same time, Alaric’s Christianity was not the Catholic Chris- 
tianity of Augustine himself and of Augustine's and Alaric's con- 
tewsporaries in the derelict Empire on whose territory the barbarian 
war-lord and his followers were trespassing. On the European front 
the barbarian invaders of the Roman Enipire during the post- 
Hellenic interregnum, in so far as they were not still pagans, were 
‘Arians; and, although their original conversion to Arianism instead 
of Catholicism had been a matter of chance, their subsequent 
fidelity to Arianism was deliberate. 


1 Orosius, P.: Adversun Paganos, Book VII, chap. 43. ‘The vividness of this report 
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3 Sce the passage quoted on pp. 224-5, above. 
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‘The North European barbarians who broke into the Roman 
Empire as Arians at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
Christian Era were the children of fathers who had been converted 
by Arian missionaries while they were encamped in the no-man's- 
land beyond a then still standing Roman limes; and the Arians 
of the Empire had been able to carry out this missionary enterprise 
jn the wilderness, because, at the time, they were enjoying, at 
home, the favour of the Imperial Government of the day. In 
the middle decades of the fourth century Arianism had been the 
personal religion of the Emperors Constantius II (imperabat A.D. 
337-61) and Valens (imperabat A.D. 364-78) and therefore at the 
same time the state religion of those portions of the Empire over 
which the direct authority of these two emperors extended; and 
the temporary ascendancy to which Arianism attained within the 
Imperial frontiers, thanks to the active support of these two 

ful patrons, was neither seriously impaired by the lukewarm 
Catholicism of their brothers who ruled in the western provinces 
nor effectively interrupted by the militant Neoplatonism which 
momentarily took the place of Arianism as the officially favoured 
religion during the brief reign of Julian (imperabat A.D. 361-3)2 
In these circumstances the barbarians beyond the Roman pale 
who became converts to Arianism in the fourth century no doubt 
accepted, together with the Arian creed, the Arian missionaries’ 
claim to be preaching the form of Christianity which had come 
into the ascendant—and come to stay—on the Roman side of the 
line;3 and thus the converts, so far as they were aware, were taking 
a new departure which would bring them nearer, spiritually and 
culturally, to their Roman neighbours instead of widening the 
existing ‘social gulf between those who found themselves on 
opposite sides of the geographical barrier of the limes. 

‘This was, however, an illusion which could not, and did not, 
persist after the barbarians had broken through the Roman 
frontier defences in their third offensive, which began before the 
fourth century closed. In a.D. 378, on the battle-field of Adrianople, 
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the Arian Goths with their own hands deprived the last of the 
‘Arian Emperors of his diadem and his life; and in the next 
generation, as they flooded in through the breach which had been 
only momentarily repaired by Valens’s militantly Catholic successor. 
‘Theodosius the Great, the Arian barbarians found themselves 
masters of the military and political situation in the defenceless 
territories of a decrepit empire whose Government was now as 
orthodoxly Catholic as was an overwhelming majority of the 
provincial population, Under these altered conditions the 
‘Arianism to which the triumphant barbarians continued to 
adhere could no longer be explained away as a half-unconscious 
tribute to the cultural prestige of the civilization whose body 
social they were physically assailing. Whatever it may have been 
before, this Arianism was now a badge!—deliberately worn and 
sometimes insolently displayed—of the conquerors” social dis- 
tinction from a conquered population with which they were now 
determined not to identify themselves (for the victorious barbarians 
were eager to exploit the political fruits of their military victory 
by stepping into the ci-devant Imperial Government's shoes 
and establishing themselves as a privileged ruling caste). This 
interpretation of the Arian barbarians’ attitude towards their 
sectarian faith after they had carved their ‘successor-states’ out 
of the Roman body politic is supported by the fact that, the more 
truculent an Arian war-band was in its treatment of its provincial 
victims, the more fanatical it was apt to be in its hostility to 
Catholicism. While the subject Catholic populations in the Iberian 
Peninsula and Aquitaine and Italy were treated with tolerance by 
their Gothic masters, the more atrocious Vandal masters of a 
subject Catholic population in North-West Africa capped economic 
exploitation and political oppression with religious persecution. 

While an Arianism which its barbarian converts had taken as 
they found it thus eventually became the distinctive badge of 
these particular bands of barbarian conquerors in partibus subdi- 
torum, there were other barbarians on other frontiers of the 
Empire who showed in their religious life a certain originality, 
‘or even creativeness, which was inspired by something more 
positive than a pride of caste, On the frontier in the British Isles, 
for example, the barbarians of ‘the Celtic fringe’, who were 
converted by Christian missionaries from the Roman Empire 
almost a hundred years later than the barbarians beyond the 


+ Barbarian or ci-devant barbarian conquerors sometimes advertise their distinctive- 
nes by wearing badges that are visible and tangible, For example, Hammurabi continued 
{fo drea his hate in the traditional style of bie Amorite Badu forefathers (cropped head, 
‘haven upper lip, long beard) when he was the Emperor of the Sumeric universal state 
Wer Meyan, Bat Geschichte der Altertuns, vol i, part (a), third edition (Stuttgart and 
Berlin 19:3, Cotta), p. 633). 
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Lower Danube, and were therefore converted to a Catholic 
instead of to an Arian Christianity, were not content to adopt 
the alien religion tel quel, but moulded it, as we have seen, to fit 
their own barbarian heritage." On the frontier facing the Arabian 
section of the Afrasian Steppe the transfrontier barbarians showed 
an independence which was greater still in their reaction to the 
same religious influences from the Roman side of the Syrian 
limes. In the creative soul of Muhammad? the radiation of Judaism. 
and Christianity? was transmuted* into a spiritual force which 
discharged itself—whether this was the Prophet's original in- 
tention or not—as a new ‘higher religion’ with its own distinctive 
message and independent organization.s Nor were the Arabs and 
the Celts the only members of the Hellenic external proletariat 
who showed a greater originality in the religious field than the 
‘Teutonic converts to Arianism. The ancestors of these Eastern 
Teutons had already tasted the experience of a religious revolution 
at least once before the Arian missionaries came to preach to them 
in the Transdanubian wilderness; for the paganism from which 
these missionaries redeemed their converts was not the primeval 
paganism which the remoter ancestors of the Transdanubian 
barbarians must originally have shared with the rest of Primitive 
Mankind. 

‘The religion of Primitive Mankind is a worship of the com- 
munity in any or all of the diverse aspects in which the community 
is revealed by the vital activities on which it depends for its 
perpetuation. In the life of a primitive community that is either 
quite untouched or only faintly titillated from a long way off by 
the social radiation of the civilizations, the two key-activities are 
the procreation of the human stock and the acquisition of the 
food-supply (an economic activity which presents itself, almost 
as a matter of course, in the form of procreation on the human. 
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pattern when the food-supply is obtained by agriculture! and 
stock-breeding, and by no means necessarily in the form of strife 
and slaughter even when hunting is the principal economic 
resource) A primitive community in this pristine state is apt to 
be worshipped mainly in the'guise of a god or goddess of fertility, 
and only secondarily, if at all, in the guise of a destructive power. 
But, since the religion of Primitive Man is always a faithful 
reflection of his social conditions—whatever these conditions 
may be—a revolution in his religion is almost bound to take 
place when his social life is violently deranged by being brought 
into a contact with an alien human body social that is both close 
and hostile; and this is what happens when a primitive community 
which has hitherto been gradually and peacefully absorbing the 
beneficent influences of a growing civilization tragically loses 
sight of the gracious figure of Orpheus with his enchanting lyre,? 
and finds itself brusquely confronted, instead, by the ugly and 
menacing countenance of the Dominant Minority in a civiliza- 
tion that has broken down and gone into disintegration. In this 
event the primitive community is transformed into a fragment of 
an External Proletariat; and this social revolution goes to extremes 
in that inmost layer of the External Proletariat which is in im- 
mediate contact with the body social of the disintegrating civiliza- 
tion across a regular military frontier. 

In this situation there is a revolutionary inversion* of the 
relative importance of the procreative and the destructive activi- 
ties in the barbarian community's life, Procreation still counts 
for something—at least, in the human sphere—since without a 
supply of warriors it is impossible to make war at all; but, apart 
from the necessity of satisfying this demand for military ‘man- 
power’, it is now the destructive activity which is all-important. 
‘With the Dominant Minority's sword at its throat the External 
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Proletariat has to fight for its life; and its impulses towards strife 
and slaughter are thus diverted from the relatively innocent task 
of bunting animals to the sinister business of waging war against 
other human beings. War now becomes the community's all- 
absorbing occupation—in the first place because the urgency of 
self-defence drives all other social needs into the background, 
and secondly because the militarized barbarian gradually discovers 
—as the balance along the stationary limes inclines more and more 
in his favourt—that a profession which has been thrust upon him 
as a necessity for his self-preservation can be turned to economic 
account as well on a frontier where the barbarian raider has 
gained the upper hand. When War thus becomes more lucrative, 
as well as more exciting, than the dull and laborious pursuit of 
agriculture, how can Demeter, or even Aphrodite, hope to hold 
her own any longer against Ares as the supreme expression of a 
deified community that is now no longer mainly intent upon either 
Aphrodite’s or Demeter's work? In the last stage of this process 
of hammering out the External Proletariat on the anvil of War 
the once pacific and industrious primitive community resolves 
itself into a war-band; and when these Martians call upon their 
gods their cry is 

‘Blessed be the Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands to war 
and my fingers to fight.’ 

The god whom a completely militarized External Proletariat 
has refashioned in its own image is a divine war-lord who employs 
his superhuman strength on the sub-human business of com- 
mitting robbery and rape at the head of a divine war-band. We 
have come across divinities of this barbaric strain in the Olympian 
Pantheon which was worshipped by the Achaeàn external pro- 
letariat of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’;? and we have seen that 
these deified brigands in their cyrie on Olympus have their 
counterparts in the denizens of Asgard who were worshipped by 
the Scandinavian external proletariat of the Carolingian Empire, 
a5 well as in the gods of the Aryas who broke out of the Eurasian 
Steppe into the derelict domains of the Indus Culture and 
the Sumeric Civilization and the Egyptiac Civilization in the 
second millennium »,C. Another pantheon of the same kind was 
worshipped by the Teutonic barbarians beyond the European 
frontiers of the Roman Empire before the Eastern Teutons were 
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converted to Arianism in the fourth century of the Christian Era 
and the Franks and the English to Catholic Christianity towards 
the close of the fifth and the close of the sixth century respectively. 
And, since Woden and his band were quite as far removed as the 
garrisons of Asgard and Olympus were from the worthier objects 
of the worship of an unspoiled Primitive Mankind, the evocation 
of these predatory divinities in their militarized worshippers’ own 
image must be reckoned as a creative work that has to be placed 
to the credit of the ‘Teutonic externa! proletariat of the Hellenic 
orld. 

Having gleaned these wisps of creative activity in the field of 
Religion, can we add to our slender harvest by drawing upon 
analogy once again? The ‘higher religions’ which are the glorious. 
discoveries of the Internal Proletariat are notoriously associated 
with a sheaf of creative activities in the field of art. Every ‘higher 
religion’ that has come to flower has expressed itself in architecture 
and pageantry and music and singing and poetry, as well as in 
prayer and sacrifice, Have the ‘lower religions’ of the External 
Proletariat any corresponding works of art to show? Have they 
made any atonement in the aesthetic sphere for their moral 
ugliness? 

"These questions answer themselves in the affirmative; for, as 
soon as we try to visualize the Olympian Gods, we sce them with 
our mind's eye as they are portrayed in the Homeric Epic; this 
poetry is associated with that religion as inseparably as Gregorian 
plain song and ‘Romanesque’ and ‘Gothic’ architecture are 
associated with medieval Western Catholic Christianity; and the 
brilliant poetic achievement of the barbarian makers of the Olym- 
pian Pantheon is by no means unique. In another context! we have 
observed that the Greek epic poetry of Ionia has its counter- 
parts in the Teutonic epic poetry of England and in the Scandi- 
navian Saga of Iceland. All three of these schools of literary 
art are expressions of a creative response to the stimulus of new 
ground on the part of barbarian war-bands who have made their 
Völkerwanderung by sea; and the three corresponding pantheons 
are manifestly another fruit of the same creative activity. The 
Scandinavian Saga is bound up with Asgard, and the English 
Epic—of which Beowulf is the principal surviving masterpiece— 
with Woden and his divine comitatus, as the Homeric Epic is 
bound up with Olympus. And when we inquire whether per- 
chance the lesser stimulus of migration overland, which has been 
potent enough to evoke the Vedic Pantheon in the imaginations 
of the Aryas, has also moved them to any works of literary creation, 

1 Ia IL D Gi vo i, pp. 94-6, above. 
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the answer is in the affirmative again; for the epic poetry which 
was precipitated by the Völkerwanderung of the Aryas, when 
they poured out of a Eurasian no-man's-land into the domain of the 
Indus Culture before the birth of the Indic Civilization, is to be 
found embedded—like a pearl in an oyster or like a fly in amber 
—in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana.t 

Moreover, if we turn our attention from the North European 
to the Arabian limes of the Roman Empire, we shall see that epic 
poetry is not the only form of literary self-expression to which 
the transfrontier barbarians may be stimulated by the rising tension 
of their relations with the Dominant Minority on the opposite side 
of the military front. If the Arabic poetry which is traditionally 
ascribed to the pre-Islamic period is to be accepted as genuine, 
it affords us an example of a barbarian literature of ‘the Heroic 
‘Age’ which is lyrical in its vein and personal in its interest; and, 
even if the alleged examples of this pre-Islamic school of Arab 
literary art are to be rejected as spurious, we can still infer, from 
the unquestionably authentic rhymed prose of the Qur'an, that 
there were poets before the Prophet Muhammad’s day in the 
ranks of the Arabian wing of the external proletariat of the Hellenic 
World. 

Our examination of the genesis, history, and achievements of 
this Hellenic sample of the External Proletariat is now complete; 
and we can sum up our findings as follows. 

"The secession of an external proletariat from the dominant 
minority of a disintegrating Hellenic Civilization produced a 
state of war between these two fractions of a formerly undivided 
and harmonious body social. The resulting hostilities began as a 
running fight and then turned into a stationary warfare along each 
of several different fronts. In this stationary warfare there were 
alternating bouts of activity and sluggishness; and these alterna- 
tions were synchronous on all fronts. The bouts of activity took 
the form of successive attempts on the barbarians’ part to break 
through into the dominant minority’s domain. The first of these 
bouts coincided in date with the culmination of the disintegrating 
civilization’s “Time of Troubles’; the second coincided with a 
momentary collapse, in mid-career, of the disintegrating civiliza- 
tion’s universal state; the third coincided with the social interreg- 
num which followed the final break-up of the universal state 
and the simultaneous dissolution of the civilization itself. The 
first two barbarian attempts to break through were abortive, but 
the third was a success; and this successful break-through re- 
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sulted in a Völkerwanderung in which the triumphant barbarian 
war-bands swept over the derelict provinces of the decrepit 
universal state and carved out for themselves ‘successor-states? 
in which they tried to settle down in order to exploit their vic- 
tory and to live upon the conquered population as a privileged 
caste, 

In all these vicissitudes of their struggle with the disinte- 
grating civilization’s dominant minority the barbarians walked 
undeviatingly in the path of Violence; but in the hour of their 
victory the several war-bands went to different lengths in the 
degree of the atrocity with which they treated their victims, 
Among some of them there was at least a tendency to incline 
from Violence towards Gentleness; and there was at any rate 
one victorious war-lord who was cónvinced by his personal ex- 
perience that the fame for which he thirsted could only be won 
by his making it his mission to fulfil and not to destroy the work 
of the age-long adversary whose dominance had been broken at 
last. Nor was even the violence of the barbarians altogether 
uncreative. On one front they made for themselves, in the likeness 
of the war-lord and his band, a new pantheon which bore no 
closer a resemblance to the pristine objects of the worship of 
Primitive Mankind than it bore to the vision of God which was 
beheld by the prophets of the ‘higher religions’ that were arising, 
in the same age, in the bosom of the Hellenic internal proletariat, 
On other fronts they took some one of these ‘higher religions’ 
and either refashioned it into something new, or modified it to fit 
their own barbarian heritage, or at least adopted it in a sectarian 
form which became their own distinctive barbarian badge, ‘These 
were rudimentary acts of creation, and this barbarian vein of 
creativity revealed itself not only in the field of religion but 
also in works of literary art. The North European barbarians 
who invented Woden and his band of deified freebooters were 
also the makers of Beowulf and the Continental Teutonic epic 
poetry. The Arabian barbarians who created Islam out of broken, 
lights of Judaism and Christianity which flickered over their 
steppes were also the makers of a lyric poetry with a personal note 
which the Prophet Muhammad turned to religious account in 
the rhymed prose of the Qur'an. 


The Minoan External Proletariat 

Tf we have truly succeeded in making out the main features in 
the portrait of the external proletariat of the Hellenic Society, 
this scrutiny may provide us with a clue for carrying out the rest 
of our present survey. Let us now proceed to pass in review the 
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external proletariats of the other civilizations that have broken 
down and gone into disintegration, and mark whether any of the 
same features appear in their portraits too. 

If we begin with the Minoan Civilization, to which the Hellenic 
Civilization is ‘affiliated’, we shall at once be able to locate the 
position of one Minoan limes which is commemorated down to 
this day by the still standing walls of Tiryns and Mycenae.! Those 
walls were built to keep at bay the barbarians of Continental 
Europe; and, while our archaeological evidence does not tell us 
whether any barbarian raiders from the ‘no-man’s-land beyond 
this frontier had a hand in the first destruction of the palaces at 
Cnossos and Phaestus at the end of ‘Middle Minoan Il'—a 
catastrophe in which we seem to see the culmination of a 
‘Minoan "Time of Troubles'2—Archacology and Literature corro- 
borate one another in their record of the Völkerwanderung in 
which these Continental European barbarians, after capturing 
the continental outposts of the Minoan Power and taking to the 
sen? eventually swept over the Minoan World—and hurled 


2 For the contrast between these Minoan frontier fortresses on the European main- 
Jand of Greece and the unvalled metropolises of the Minoan universal state on the island 
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themselves against the ramparts of the Egyptiae World beyond 
it— during the post-Minoan interregnum (circa 1425-1125 3.C.), 

This story is written—for living eyes still to read—in the 
abiding marks of the fire that seared the faces of the gigantic 
earthenware jars in the Imperial store-houses at Cnossos on the 
day when the barbarians broke through the wooden walls of the 
‘thalassocracy’—which had been the Minoan universal state— 
round about the year 1400 8.¢.;? and if, as we stand among the 
ruins of Cnossos, we fix our eyes on those sinister smirches that 
have been brought to light in our day, and then call to mind 
Saint Augustine's and Saint Jerome’s descriptions? of what their 
own feelings were when they heard the news of Alaric’s sack of 
Rome in a.D. 410, we can perhaps enter into the feelings of un- 
known devotees of a falling Minoan Civilization who may have 
suffered as sharp an agony* without having left any written 
memorial for'a modern Western scholar to decipher. For our 
literary evidence of the final catastrophe of the Minoan Civilization 
‘we must turn to documents which are not the work of the Minoan 
dominant minority. The archives of the Egyptiac universal state 
have yielded up the official narrative in which the Government 
of ‘the Néw Empire’ has recorded its own success—through a 
victory bought at the price of social prostration’—in bringing the 
last and most violent onset of this post-Minoan Völkerwanderung 
to a tardy halt on the threshold of Egypt itsel£? And in the tale 
of the siege of Troy the barbarians’ own epigoni have perhaps 
preserved the memory of a preliminary assault upon an outpost of 
the Hittite World on the eve of the great migration of 1200 
1190 B.c.7 If the siege of Troy is an authentic historical event, 
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it must, of course, have been a minor affair by comparison with 
the successful raid on Cnossos and the abortive assault-upon 
Egypt; and of these two great exploits there is no echo in the 
Tiad and the Odyssey. But, if the Homeric Epic is true to type 
in ignoring the greatest events of the age by which it has been 
inspired, and in exaggerating the importance of the affair which 
it Pas chosen to take for its theme, It is incomparable in the art 
with which it has created ‘a possession for ever’ out of the fruitless 
deeds and ephemeral experience of one particular set of barbarian 
war-bands. In this Greek ‘heroic’ poetry the creative potentiali- 
ties of an external proletariat have come to their finest flower. The 
magnificence of the Ionian Epos as a work of art is matched only by 
the inadequacy of the Olympian Pantheon as an object of worship. 


The Syriac External Proletariat. 

If we turn next to the Syriac Civilization, we shall find that 
several of the anti-barbarian fronts which formed themselves on 
its borders in the course of its disintegration have come to our 
attention already in considering the fortunes of the Hellenic 
dominant minority which took these fronts over as a result of 
‘Alexander's conquests in Asia and the Roman conquests in North- 
West Africa and the Iberian Peninsula. 

"These Syriac fronts set hard in the sixth century B.C., when 
both the main body of the Syriac Society in Syria and Iran and 
its offshoot in the western settlements of the Phoenicians over- 
seas passed out of a Syriac “Time of Troubles’ into a universal 
state. The universal state of the main body was the Achaemenian 
Empire, which also embraced within its political frontiers the 
whole of the Babylonic World and that more mature half of the 
Egyptiac World that lay to the north of the First Cataract.* 
‘The universal state of the Syriac transmarine world was the Cartha- 
ginian Empire. Both these Syriac empires were in contact with 
the Hellenic World—indeed, it was a Hellenic pressure that 
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had prevailed upon the Phoenician colonies in the west to unite 
their forces under Carthaginian leadership—but either empire 
also had its anti-barbarian frontiers. "The Carthaginian Empire 
marched with the Afrasian Nomads in the Sahara and with the 
sedentary barbarians of North-West Africa and Spain, The 
Achaemenian Empire marched with the Afrasian Nomads in 
‘Arabia; with the Eurasian Nomads on the threshold of the 
Eurasian Steppe between the Pamir Plateau and the Caspian 
Sea; and with the sedentary barbarians of Europe in Thrace. 

‘The history of the warfare between the Syriac dominant minority 
and the transfrontier barbarians on these five different fronts is 
rather intricate on several different accounts. In the first place 
there was no inner connexion—and therefore no significant corres- 
pondence in dates—between the respective courses of events on 
the Achaemenian and on the Carthaginian sectors.? In the second 
place the history of the Syriac Civilization was interrupted, in this 
field of action as in others, by the violent intrusion of the Hellenic 
Society through the force of Macedonian and Roman arms. 

For the first two hundred years after the overthrow of the 
 Achaemenian Empire by Alexander all the anti-barbarian fronts 
of the Syriac World in Asia were occupied and held against the 
barbarians by Hellenic Powers; and when, in the sixth decade of 
the second century B.c., Carthage was supplanted by Rome in 
Africa as well as in Spain, there was a moment when every single 
front of all the five—in Europe, Africa and Asia alike—was in 
Hellenic hands, This situation did not last; for, before the third 
quarter of the second century B.C. had run out, the Eurasian 
Nomads on the front between the Pamirs and the Caspian had 
broken the Bactrian Greek Power, and the defence of this front 
had devolved upon the Parthians.* These Parthians, however, were 
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themselves the epigoni of Nomads who had drifted out of Trans- 
caspia into Khurāsān little more than a hundred years before;! 
and, in summing up the history of South-Western Asia between 
the irruption of the Sakas? and the Yuechi? circa 130-129 B.c.4 
and the Battle of Carrhae in 53 B.C, it would be as true to say 
that the Parthians had carried the banners of Eurasian Nomadism 
into the heart of the Syriac World from the Caspian Gates to the 
banks of the Euphratess as it would be to say that they had 
shielded the heart of the Syriac World by stemming the tide of 
Nomad invasion at the Khurasanian escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau.“ To the peasantry and townsfolk of Western Iran and 
‘Iraq their Parthian ‘saviours’ were perhaps hardly distinguishable 
from the Saka destroyers whom the Parthian arms were keeping 
at bay; and, in so far as the Parthians acquired a tincture of 
sedentary culture in the course of their south-westward advance, 
it was Hellenism rather than the Syriac Civilization that attracted 
them. Indeed, from first to last, they were better Philhellenes? than 
they were Zoroastrians. It was not until the Arsacidae had been 
overthrown and supplanted by the Sasanidae circa A.D. 226/2328 
—some five hundred and fifty years after the overthrow of the 
Achaemenidae by Alexander —that the Khurasanian frontier over 
against the Eurasian Nomads for the first time passed back into 
the keeping of a purely Syriac Power; and, even when the Sasanids? 
other mission of completing the ejection of Hellenism from the 
Syriac World had been executed—after four hundred years of 
unsuccessful Sasanian efforts—by the Sasanids’ conquerors the 
Primitive Muslim Arabs, another hundred years had still to 
pass before the Umayyad Power brought to an end, in A.D. 737- 
41, a Nomad doinination over the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin which by 
then had lasted for eight centuries and three-quarters.” 

This Arab conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin restored, over 
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against the Eurasian Nomads between the Pamirs and the Caspian, 
that frontier of the Syriac World which had been originally 
established in the sixth century B.c. by the Achaemenidae! and 
"which had survived the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire 
for two hundred years. During the brief span of the fifth decade 
of the eighth century of the Christian Era, the Umayyad Caliphate 
united, in a single reintegrated Syriac universal state, not only 
the whole of the former domain of the Achaemenian Empire 
(save for its north-western provinces in Anatolia and Thrace)? 
but also all, and more than all, the former domain of the Cartha- 
ginian Empire in North-West Africa and the Iberian Peninsula. 
‘This momentary political unity was lost when the ‘Abbasids 
overthrew and supplanted the Umayyads in Asia in A». 750; for 
a fugitive Umayyad succeeded in saving Andalusia for his House; 
and even in Africa the authority of the ‘Abbasids was never ve 
effectively or securely established west of Egypt. But, if the politi- 
cal re-union of the Syriac World under Umayyad rule was thus 
ephemeral, the accompanying social unification survived the divi- 
sion of the Caliphate and endured as long as the Syriac Civilization 
itself, From the eighth century of the Christian Era down to the 
close of the post-Syriac interregnum (durabat circa A.D. 975-1275) 
there was a unison in the movement of life through all the members 
of the Syriac body social from Andalusia to Transoxania. In the 
interior of the Syriac World this unison in this age declared itself in 
an active and rapid circulation of ideas and emotions and persons 
and commodities from end to end of this vast domain.+ On the 
anti-barbarian frontiers in the same age the same unison declared 
itself in a similarity and simultaneity in the vicissitudes of the mili- 
tary struggle on all fronts. In this respect the history of the 
relations between the Syriac dominant minority and its external 
proletariat under the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and the Andalusian 
‘Umayyad Caliphate resembles the history of the Hellenic dominant 
minority and its external proletariat under the Roman Empire. 

On the other hand the external proletariat of the Syriac 
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Civilization has distinguished itself from other representatives of 
its class by performing on two occasions on three different fronts— 
and each time with momentous historical results—the tour de force 
of enlisting in its own ranks, and carrying away with it in its own 
marauding adventures, the children of an alien civilization. 

‘The barbarians who broke through the Thracian front of the 
Achaemenian Empire and overthrew its Government and over- 
ran its territories in the third quarter of the fourth century B.c. 
were not the wild highlanders of the Istranja Dagh or Rhodope, 
and they were not even the Odrysae of the Maritsa Basin with 
their possible Nomadic antecedents and their undoubted talent 
for holding together a barbarian principality. The barbarian 
destroyers of the Achaemenian Empire were the Macedonian 
backwoodsmen of the Hellenic World; and they made their 
impetuous entry onto the Syriac stage in a dual role—as apostles 
of Hellenism and not merely as plunderers and exploiters of the 
society that was the victim of their prowess in arms. Similarly, 
ina later age, the Armenian barbarian soldier of fortune who bat- 
tered down the defences of the Melitenian march of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate! was fighting in the service of an East Roman Empire 
which was the premier state of a politically precocious Orthodox 
Christian Civilization; while the Basque and Cantabrian and 
Asturian barbarians who broke through the European front of the 
Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate during the post-Syriac interreg- 
mum (circa A.D. 975-1275) were reinforced by their Western Chris- 
tian co-religionists and European neighbours the Franks—wayward 
children of an infant Western Christian Civilization who readily 
relapsed into barbarism when their primitive passions were re- 
awakened by the scent of blood and the prospect of plunder. 

"The true date of the beginning of the Crusades? is not A.D. 
1095, when Pope Urban II made his historic call to arms, with 
a Levantine objective, in the market-place at Clermont, but A.D. 
1018, when the first war-band of warriors from the riorthern side 
of the Pyrenees came over the mountains to join the Christian 
barbarians of the Iberian Peninsula in their assault upon the 
tottering defences of the Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate;* for, 
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when once the young commonwealth of Western Christendom 
had joined in this Transpyrenaean hue and cry, the flame of bar- 
barian aggression spread like wildfire along the whole length of 
the Mediterranean, from west to east," and found fuel in Orthodox 
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Christendom as well as in Dàr-al-Islàm. The Pisans and Genoese 
chased the African Muslims out of Corsica! and Sardinia; the 
Normans chased them out of Sicily and pursued them as far as 
their own African coasts from a base of operations in Apulia and 
Calabria which the first generation of Norman adventurers in 
Southern Italy had captured from the East Roman Empire? In 
the next stage of their aggressive advance the European bar- 
barians—who needed no scratching to make them betray their 
primitive natures beneath their Western Christian veneer—could 
hardly be restrained from laying their covetous hands upon the 
metropolitan provinces of the East Roman Empire as they trekked 
across Romania on their way to carve out the Frankish ‘successor- 
states’ of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in Syria; and their great day 
came in A.D. 1204 when they sacked Constantinople itself and 
divided up the remnants of the East Roman Empire in Greece 
and the Archipelago. The longing to commit this crime, which 
was carried into effect in the Fourth Crusade, had by then been 
smouldering, unavowed, in the hearts of four generations of cross- 
marked adventurers ever since the Franks who went on the war- 
path in the First Crusade had noted the riches of the Imperial City 
of Orthodox Christendom when they were received within her 
gates as her citizens’ co-religionists and allies. The sack of Con- 
stantinople by the Crusaders is a barbarian exploit that deserves 
to be commemorated on the same roll of dishonour as the sack 
of Rome by the Vandals and the sack of Cnossos by the Achaeans. 

‘Without attempting to trace the history of the relations be- 
tween the Syriac dominant minority and its external proletariat 
through all these complications on each of its five fronts, we can 
perhaps gain some idea of its likeness to, or difference from, the 
corresponding passages of Hellenic history by first tracing the alter- 
nation of paroxysms and lulls on the principal Syriac anti-barbarian 
front—that is, the front over against the Eurasian Nomads between 
the Pamirs and the Caspian—and then surveying synoptically the 
simultaneous barbarian offensives which broke through the limes 
of a then divided Caliphate? on all five fronts in the last act, during 
the post-Syriac interregnum of A.D. 975-1275. 

On the Eurasian front we meet with the first great barbarian 
inroad in the age in which we should expect to find it on our 
Hellenic analogy. The Cimmerian and Scythian Nomad in- 
vasion of South-Western Asia in the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C. coincided in date with the culmination of the Syriac ‘Time 
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of Troubles’;? and on this occasion the Nomad trespassers from 
the Desert on to the Sown penetrated almost as far as their pre- 
decessors the Aryas in the second millennium a.c.;+ for the 
Scythians, too, made their way from Transoxania to Cisjordania— 
though, unlike the Hyksos, they were brought to a standstill at 
Gaza and never watered their horses in the Nile. The tide of 
barbarian invasion which thus momentarily submerged the whole 
of South-Western Asia towards the end of the seventh century B.C. 
was swept back in the sixth century to the north-eastern side of 
‘the Caspian Gates’ by the Medes, and to the other side of the 
Jaxartes by the Achaemenidae;? and the Achaemenian watch on 
the Steppe was so well kept that the Nomads did not move when 
the Achaemenian Empire stumbled and recovered itself in the 
middle of the fourth century B.c.* Indeed, they did not even take 
advantage of the sudden and unexpected overthrow of the Achae- 
menidae, a few years after this recovery, by a Macedonian in- 
vader who broke into the domain of the Sytiac universal state from 
the opposite quarter, out of the Thracian no-man’s-land on the 
European side of the Black Sea Straits; and, even when they were 
given an opening at last by the break-up of the Achaemenian 
Empire’s Seleucid Macedonian ‘successor-state’, they did not 
succeed in emulating the exploits of the Scythians or the Hyksos; 
for the Parthians, as we have seen, got no farther into the Syriac 
World than the line of the Euphrates, and the Sakas no farther 
than the Khurasanian escarpment of the Iranian Plateau; and 
eventually—when the Arsacids had been supplanted by the 
Sasanids, and the Sasanids in their turn by the Umayyads—these 
Umayyad sovereigns of a reintegrated Syriac universal state re- 
established the Central Asian frontier that had originally been 
won by Cyrus, and handed this restored frontier on to their own 
supplanters the ‘Abbasids. It was only when the break-up of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate brought with it the dissolution of the Syriac 
Society that the Eurasian Nomads broke into South-Western 
‘Asia once again and, on this occasion, repeated the Hyksos 
feat when, in AD. 1250, the ‘successor-state’ of the ‘Abbasid 
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Caliphate in Syria and Egypt was usurped from the Kurdish 
Ayyubids by their Turkish mamlūks. 

‘During this post-Syriac interregnum (durabat circa A.D. 975- 
1275) the successive waves of the barbarian offensive on the 
Eurasian front all had their counterparts on each of the other 
four fronts. 

In the latter part of the tenth century of the Christian Era, 
when the Eurasian Nomad llek Khans were breaking upon the 
Transoxania, and the Saljüqs upon Transcaspia, at the head of 
their respective Turkish war-bands, Arabian Nomads (Banu 
"Ugayl and Banu Asad and Banu Kilab) were breaking upon ‘Iraq 
and the Jazirah and Syria—partly at the instigation of the mili- 
tant Shi'i Carmathians, and partly under the leadership of a host 
of petty Arab war-lords (the Banu Asad under the Mazyadids 
and the Banu Kilab under the Mirdisids) whose thirst for 
plunder did not disguise itself as religious enthusiasm. At the 
foor of the Taurus and the Amanus these tenth-century Arab 
barbarian invaders of the Syriac World from its Arabian hinter- 
land collided with ‘borderers’ (dxpiras) of the East Roman Empire 
who were bearing down upon the Mesopotamian and Cilician and 
Syrian lowlands from the Anatolian plateau; and the two com- 
peting gangs of scavengers divided the local spoils of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate mainly by ordeal of battle but partly also by pacific 
agreements At the same moment the Katima Berber high- 
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landers from Eastem Kabylia, under their ‘Fatimid’ leaders, 
were bearing down upon Egypt after having already submerged 
the Aghlabi Eaa cute e "Abbasid Caliphate (a Ifriqiyan. 
And at the same moment, likewise, the Iberian highlanders of 
Asturias and Navarre were making their first conquests at the 
expense of Dér-al-Islim in Andalusia. In the middle of the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era, when the Saljiq Turks 
were following the Parthian trail from Transcaspia to the Euphrates, 
the Banu Hilal and the Banu Sulaym were breaking out of Arabia 
across Egypt into Ifriqiyah,? while the Lamtuna Sanhāja Nomad 
‘Berbers from the Sahara, under their Murabit leaders,3 were pouring 
across the Straits of Gibraltar to contend for the possession of 
Andalusia with the North Iberian Christian barbarians and their 
French co-religionists and allies from beyond the Pyrenees.+ 
In the third quarter of the eleventh century the Saljtiq Turks 
collided with the East Roman ‘borderers’ in a race between these 
two barbarian competitors for the possession of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate’s Armenian Monophysite Christian 'successor-states';* 
and before the close of the eleventh century the Saljüq Turks and 
the Katàma Berbers and the French Franks, in the course of their 
simultaneous invasions of the Syriac World from opposite quarters, 
had all come into collision, in a ‘three-cornered duel, in Syria 
itself. In the middle of the twelfth century, when the Eurasian 
Nomad Ghuzz were treading on the Eurasian Nomad Saljūqs’ heels 
in Transcaspia and Khurisin, the Muwahhid Masmuda Berber 
highlanders from the Atlas were pursuing the Murabit Lamtuna 
Berber Nomads across the Straits It was not until the twelfth 
century had passed over into the thirteenth that the Eurasian 
Nomads gave a decisive demonstration of their superiority in 
staying-power over all their barbarian competitors in the contest 
for the division of a moribund Syriac Society's heritage. 

In the thirteenth century, when the East Roman ‘borderers’ 
were, fighting their last rear-guard action on the Anatolian side 
of the Black Sea Straits, when the Arabian and North-West 
African reservoirs of aggressive barbarian ‘man-power’ had both 
temporarily run dry, and when the Frankish barbarian invaders 
of Syria were barely managing still to cling to their last footholds 
on the Syrian coast, the Eurasian Steppe delivered itself of the 
most violent and destructive eruption of Nomads that has ever 
been recorded in the annals of any of the sedentary civilizations. 
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In this century the Mongols—not content with invading the 
Far Eastern World in one direction and the Russian Orthodox 
Christendom in another—simultaneously flung themselves upon 
the Syriac World through the gap between the Pamirs and the 
Caspian, and devastated it with a ferocity which quite eclipsed 
the performances of the Ghuzz and the Saljiqs. The Mongol 
conquerors of Transoxania and Iran and ‘Iraq pushed on across 
the Euphrates into Syria; and they would certainly have reached 
the Nile, and perhaps even the Atlantic, if they had not been 
repulsed on Syrian battlefields by their ‘Turkish cousins the 
Egyptian Mamlūks, a pack of Eurasian Nomad wolves who had 
been trained by their Ayyubid masters to serve as Syriac watch- 
dogs.t 

"This rather perfunctory survey has perhaps brought to light a 
sufficient resemblance between the respective histories of the 
Syriac and Hellenic external proletariats to raise the question 
whether similar experiences have produced similar spiritual effects. 
We have seen that the Hellenic external proletariat was stimulated 
by its struggle with the Hellenic dominant minority into displaying 
a certain creativity in the two fields of religion and literature, In 
the same two fields do we find that the Syriac external proletariat 
has any creative works to its credit? 

In the field of religion we shall search the record of the Syriac 
external proletariat in vain for any parallel either to the North 
European barbarians’ creation of a pantheon in the image of the 
war-lord and his war-band or again to the Prophet Muhammad’s 
achievement of conjuring a new ‘higher religion’ out of the re- 
ligious influences that were radiating from the Hellenic World 
into the Arabia of his age. On the other hand we shall find 
several parallels in the history of the intercourse between the 
external proletariat and the dominant minority of the Syriac 
World to the Goths’ adoption of an Arian instead of a Catholic 
Christianity and to their deliberate persistence in an originally 
undesigned sectarianism as a distinctive badge to mark them off 
from a Catholic subject population after their successful breach of 
the Roman limes had made their fortunes by suddenly promoting 
them to the status of a privileged ruling caste from their former 
status as outcasts wandering in the wilderness beyond the pale. 

An inclination to resist conversion to the established religion 
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of the Syriac World of the day, without closing their ears to the 
preaching of the same faith in an unorthodox sectarian form, can 
be detected among the Syriac external proletariat both in the 
Sasanian Age, when the established religion was Zoroastrian- 
ism, and in the Age of the Arab Caliphate, when the established 
religion was Islam. 

Between the Zoroastrian Church and the Eurasian Nomads 
there was a secular antipathy, which can be traced back to 
Zarathustra’s own lifetime. While the Iranian prophet addressed 
himself to the Nomads? as well as to the members of the sedentary 
society to which he himself belonged, he seems to have found 
the Nomads impervious to his teaching—as was indeed to be 
expected, considering that the substance of Zarathustra’s message, 
on the social side, was a call to abandon the Nomadic for the 
sedentary way of life. Zarathustra’s own personal hostility to 
Nomadism was conscious and avowed; and it seems to have 
evoked, among Nomads who persisted in the error of their ways, 
an answering hostility which was perhaps less articulate but 
"which was not on that account less genuine. The Parthians, for 
example, were never more than lukewarm half-hearted Zoro- 
astrians down to the day when they were overthrown by the 
zealous Sasanid Defenders of the Zoroastrian Faith—though by 
that time more than four and a half centuries had elapsed since 
the moment in the third century B.c. when an Arsacid war-lord 
had led his followers out of the desert of Transcaspia into the 
sownland of Khurisin. Nor did the official patronage of the 
Arsacids’ Sasanian successors avail to enable a Zoroastrianism 
which was now the established religion of ran? to propagate 
itself even among the ci-devant Nomad masters of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin—not to speak of the unreclaimed Nomads on the 
open Steppe beyond. 

Tn the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin—which had been thrown open to 
a constant radiation of Indic cultural influence ever since the 
crossing of the Hindu Kush by the first Bactrian Greek conqueror 
in the second century B.c.—the Zoroastrian established church 
of the Sasanian Empire found the Mahayana already in possession 
of the fields in the first half of the third century of the Christian 
Era; and four hundred years later, on the eve of the Sasanian 
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Empire's fall, when the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
(Yuan Chwang) travelled across the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin circa 
AD, 629, on his way to India, it is evident from his narrative that 
the Mahayana had not yet disappeared from Central Asia, even 
if its hold there had been weakened This survival of the 
Mahayana at the Sasanian Empire’s gates is evidence of che ill 
success of the Zoroastrian Church’s missionary propaganda; 
and cotroborative evidence, which is more cogent still, is to be 
found in the fact that, while the ebb of the Mahayina in Central 
Asia in the Sasanian Age was undoubtedly due to a return of 
the tide of native Syriac cultural influences, the native Syriac 
religions which won ground in Central Asia in this age at the 
Mahāyāna’s expense were Manichaeism,? which was proscribed 
and persecuted in the Sasanian Empire, and Nestorianism, which 
was grudgingly and precariously tolerated? by the Sasanian 
Government for the negative reason that this sectarian form of 
Christianity was proscribed and persecuted in the contemporary 
Roman World, While the Zoroastrian missionary propaganda 
failed to make any headway beyond the north-east frontier of the 
Sasanian Empire, the Nestorian missionaries had succeeded, by 
‘AD. 636, in carrying their faith right across the Eurasian Steppe 
to the capital of the T’ang Empire in the Far East;* and in A.D. 
762 the Manichaean missionaries succeeded in converting the 
Uighur Nomad masters of the Turfan Basin The hold which 
Nestorianism obtained upon the Nomads, as well as upon the 
‘oasis-dwellers, in Eurasia was so strong that it even survived the 
overthrow of the Nestorian Nomad Karüyits and Naimans by 
the pagan Nomad Mongols at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. ‘The Mongol victors took the conquered 
Nestorians into their service; and there were occasions, during 
the last and greatest eruption of the Eurasian Nomad Völker- 
wanderung into the Syriac Society's domain, on which it pleased 
the pagan Mongol conquerors of South-Western Asia to show 
their disdain for a Muslim subject population by ostentatiously 
bestowing their favours upon the religion of their Nestorian 
Christian secretaries and accountants.* 

"While the establishment of Zoroastrianism as the official re- 
ligion of the Sasanian Empire had this unintended effect of com- 
mending a sectarian Manichaeism and Nestorianism to the Eurasian 
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Nomad wing of the Syriac external proletariat, the next chapter of 
Syriac history—in which the Sunnah took the place of Zoroas- 
trianism as the established religion of the Sasanian Empire's 
‘successor-state’ the Arab Caliphate—shows us the Shi'ah, which 
was proscribed and persecuted throughout the Sunni Caliph's 
dominions, making converts among the transfrontier barbarians in 
no less than three different directions: among the pagan Berbers in 
Africa; among the Zoroastrian Iranian highlanders in the Caspian 
Provinces; and among the nominally Sunni Arab Nomads in Hasā. 
And the sweeping success of this Shi t missionaryenterprisein these 
three barbarian hinterlands of the Sunni Caliphate procured for the 
Shi'is the same revenge upon their orthodox Muslim opponents 
and persecutors that the discomfited Arians obtained for them- 
selves against the victorious Catholic majority in the Roman 
Empire through the conversion to Arianism of the Goths and the 
Vandals.2 
In the tenth century of the Christian Era, when the frontier- 
defences of the reintegrated Syriac universal state collapsed, the 
East Arabian barbarian harriers of 'Irāq and Syria and the 
Daylami barbarian conquerors of Western Iran and Baghdad 
and the Katāma Berber conquerors of Ifriqiyah and Egypt all 
alike broke through as Shi't invaders of a Sunni World; and the 
‘successor-states’ of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate which were founded 
by these victorious barbarians’ Carmathian and Buwayhid and 
Fatimid leaders did not merely impose the military yoke of a 
victorious external proletariat upon the necks of a no longer 
dominant minority; they also established a Shii_minority’s 
dominion over a Sunni majority.) This momentary Shi ascen- 
dancy in Dir-al-Islim was brought to an end when the first wave 
of barbarian invaders from the threshold of the Syriac World was 
swamped by a second wave from an outer zone of barbarism 
which had never been reached by the Shi'i missionaries; for these 
remoter barbarians had been converted, before they broke out of 
the wilderness, to the Sunnab—and this in an ultra-orthodox form.* 
In Iran and ‘Iraq the Shi? régime of the Daylami Buwayhids 
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was overthrown by the Sunni Saljūqs, while the Fatimid 
Shi'i Caliphate which had been established by the strong arm of 
the Kabylian Katima was overwhelmed in Ifrigiyah by the 
Katima’s western neighbours the fanatically Sunni Kabylian San- 
hijs. and was extinguished in Egypt by a studiously orthodox 
Saladin. Yet down to the end of the post-Syriac interregnum 
the Shi'ah continued to exercise its power of attraction upon the 
barbarian rulers of Sunni subjects; for at the turn of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries of the Christian Era, when the Mongol 
Il-Khans were experimenting in alternative substitutes for their 
ancestral paganism, they toyed with the Shl'ah; as well as with 
Nestorian Christianity, before they capitulated to the Sunni 
orthodoxy which was the faith of the majority of the population 
of their dominions. 

Thus the Syriac external proletariat resembles the Hellenic 
external proletariat in showing at least a certain originality— 
though perhaps not a positive creativity—in the field of religion. 
When we turn from religion to literature, do we find any poetic 
achievement of the Syriac external proletariat that can be re- 
garded as an analogue of the Teutonic Epic? The answer is 
in the affirmative; for, while the African contingents of the Syriac 
external proletariat have not charged the air with any winged 
words to commemorate their historic experiences, their Asiatic 
and European comrades-in-arms have not remained dumb. The 
Macedonian conguistadores who broke through the Thracian 
front of the Achaemenian Empire in the fourth century B.C. 
have left a literary echo of their barbarian feat of arms in the 
Alexander Romance. The East Roman ‘borderers’ who broke 
through the Euphraten front of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in the 
tenth century of the Christian Eras have left behind them an echo 
of their corresponding feat of arms in the epic of which the hero 
is Basil Digénis Akritas, And the French Crusaders who broke 
‘through the Pyrenaean front of the Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate 
in the eleventh century of the Christian Era have created a work 
ska time when these regions were under the BR ril of the Pitimida and the Buwayhid, 
She ay remind curser thatthe Arian Lombarda were a the gut of Rome atthe 
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of art which is the parent of all the poetry that has ever been 
written in any of the vernacular languages of the Western World. 
‘The Chanson de Roland, at any rate, has outstripped Beowulf in its 
historical importance just as signally as it surpasses the chef d’æuvre 
of the Teutonic Epic in its intrinsic literary merit. 

‘The geographical and social environment in which the Byzantine 
Greek Epic of Basil Digénis Akritas came to birth is proclaimed 
in the hero's standing epithet; for ‘Akritas? means ‘Borderer’,? 
and the scene of action of every incident in the poem is located 
within the East Anatolian highland no-man’s-land* where the 
East Roman Empire marched with the Arab Caliphate.’ The 
historical nucleus of the literary character that is the central 
figure of the poem seems to be an East Roman officer of the 
Anatolic army-corps* named Diogenes, whose death in battle 
against the Arabs is recorded by the chronicler Theophanes (sub 
Anno Mundi 6281 = A.D. 788). ; 

‘Ces choses se passaient . . . dix ans apres que fut tombé dans la 
clisura de Roncevaux le Digénis Akritas des Francs, le paladin Roland, 
aussi obscur, aussi fameux que le héros d'Anatolie, mais mieux chanté 
que lui. 

"The original home of the epic which crystallized round this eighth- 
century East Roman officer’s memory seems to have lain in the 
Taurus defiles and on the Cilician plain; but in the course of its 

the epic seems to have laid under contribution the 
personality and exploits of a later historical personage, the 
Armenian soldier of fortune Mich (Graecé Melias)? who con- 
quered from a by then tottering ‘Abbasid Caliphate the March 
of Lykandos on the East Roman Government's behalf in the 
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reign of the Emperor Leo VI (imperabat a.D. 886-911) and after- 
wards cooperated with the East Roman general John Curcuas 
in the more ambitious conquest of the larger and more important 
Arab March of Malatiyah, on the right bank of the Upper Euph- 
rates, in A.D. 928." The scene of the Byzantine Greek epic hero's 
imaginary life was transferred from the Taurus to this conquered 
territory farther north-east, and the domain in the ancient dis- 
trict of Commagene which is assigned by the poet to the Cappa- 
docian Akritas corresponds exactly with the domain which is 
known to have been assigned by the East Roman Government to 
their Armenian servant, Mleh ‘in real life’ 

It will be seen that, from the Arab point of view, the East 
Roman ‘borderers’ whose features have been combined to com- 
pose the imaginary portrait of the hero of a Byzantine Greek 
epic poem were members of an external proletariat who had 
broken through the north-western limes of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
when the Syrian universal state, which the Arabs had re-estab- 
lished? was in extremis; and the celebration of such barbarian 
feats of arms in epic poetry is something that we have now learnt 
to expect on the strength of the instances that have already come 
to our notice in the histories of other alien invaders of other 
collapsing universal states. ‘The content of the Byzantine Greek 
Epic has, however, been enriched—and its history, by the same 
token, complicated—by reason of two facts which are both of 
them peculiar to this particular example of the phenomenon that 
we are now studying, 

In the first place the East Roman Empire was something more 
than the barbarian no-man’s-land which it looked like in the 
eyes of Arab wardens of the ‘Abbasid marches whose acquaintance 
with the enemy's country was confined to the wilder regions 
adjoining the border. The East Roman Empire was, as we have 
seen in another context,* a deliberate reconstruction of a Roman 
Empire which had been the Hellenic universal state, and in 
Byzantine Greek eyes it was the East Roman ‘borderers’ who 
were the wardens of the marches of Civilization and their Arab 
neighbours who were the transfrontier barbarians. ‘The Arabs 
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had, indeed, actually played the part assigned to them in the 
Byzantine mental picture of Arabo-Byzantine relations. Before 
ever the East Roman ‘borderers’ found their opportunity to take 
the offensive at the ‘Abbasid Caliphate’s expense, the Arabs had 
conducted, twice in every year, regular seasonal raids into East 
Romanterritory from a placed’ armes on the Cilician Plain at Tarsus! 
and the other Arab raiders who had been operating less systemati- 
cally, and on a smaller scale, from a secondary base at Malatiyah 
had anticipated the East Roman ‘borderers’ in running true to the 
type of barbarians on the war-path. ‘These Melitenian marchmen 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate had celebrated their exploits on East 
Roman ground in a local epic of their own, which, like the con- 
temporary Byzantine Greek Epic, was precipitated by the deeds 
of two historical personages. ‘The first of these (corresponding 
to the East Roman officer Diogenes) was the Sayyid Battal, who 
died fighting against the East Romans in A.D. 739, at the Battle 
of Akroinon, ‘The second (corresponding to the East Roman 
Governments Armenian henchman Mleh) was a margrave of 
Malatiyah named ‘Umar, who played a part in the capture of the 
East Roman fortress of Amorium in A.D: 838? and was finally 
overtaken, defeated, and killed in A.D. 863, in the course of a raid 
on Amisus, by the East Roman General Petronas.+ This Muslim. 
Melitenian Epic seems also to have derived some of its inspiration 
from the ninth-century exploits of the Paulicians in the adjoining 
district of Tephrice,s who, though not co-religionists of the Meli- 
tenian Arabs, had in common with them a perpetual feud with 
their other neighbours the East Romans. In the earliest of the 
foreign versions in which the Melitenian Arab Epic has come 
down to us at second hand the historical Paulician leaders Chry- 
socheir and Carbeas are made into the Amir "Umar's father and 
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uncle respectively, and the capture of Amorium in A.D. 838 is 
attributed to them. 

This Melitenian Arab Epic with a Paulician tincture in it must 
have already taken shape by the year A.D. 928, when the ‘Abbasid 
‘March of Malatiyah was incorporated into the East Roman Empire. 
1f the annexation of this Muslim territory had been carried out 
in the same grim spirit and brutal manner as that of the Paulician 
Republic of ‘Tephrice some fifty-three years before, in or about 
A.D. 875, the East Romans might never have deigned to acquaint 
themselves with the work of the Melitenian minstrels’ art and 
would certainly never have allowed it to have any influence on 
their own epic literature. What has complicated the history of 
the Byzantine Greek Epic is the fact that the incorporation of Arab 
Malatiyah into the East Roman Empire was achieved in the end 
by a voluntary capitulation which satisfied the amour propre of both 
parties and which was followed by a fraternization between these 
ancient enemies. The Melitenian Arab margrave Abu Hafs who 
tendered his submission to the East Roman general John Curcuas 
in A.D. 928? thenceforward fought, side by side with his conqueror, 
in the East Roman campaigns against Abu Hafs’ own co-religionists 
in the interior of the ‘Abbasid Empire? The East Romans re- 
sponded by taking their new companions-in-arms to their bosom; 
and they gave a gracious literary expression to this union of hearts 
by incorporating into their own epic of the Akrítas the Meli- 
tenian Epic in which the leading figure was Abu Hafs’ grand- 
father the Amir ‘Umar.t The association of the Melitenian 
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margrave "Umar with the Cappadocian akrítas Diogenes was 
neatly effected by a slight manipulation of the name of a Byzan- 
tine Greek literary hero whose historical nucleus had long since 
faded out of mind. 


"L'Énir, que chantait sans doute plus d'une cantilène de Malatia, 
devint le père du héros grec, et Akritas lui-même, étant Digénist ou 
fils de deux races, put étre le héros commun des Grecs et des Syriens, 
des Cappadociens et des Euphratésiens. Le poème grec, avec ses deux 
parties, est la traduction poétique de l'annexion de Malatia.’* 


In the poem of Digénis as we have it, Part One is devoted to the 
glorification of Digénis’ suppositious father ‘the Amir’, and the 
poem breathes throughout a spirit of reconciliation’ between 
Greek and Arab. The Amir is represented as abandoning Islam 
for Christianity out of love for the Greek princess who is to be 
Digénis’ mother.? The Amir's raids into East Roman territory 
are celebrated as heroic feats of arms, while Digénis is never made 
to fight Arabs, but only East Roman outlaws.* There is no touch, 
in the poem, of religious animosity.s 

‘The weaving of the tenth-century Byzantine Greek epic poet's 
rope out of the diverse strands? which offered themselves to his 
hand on either side of the Romano-‘Abbasid military frontier’ has 
been deftly epitomized by the Belgian scholar who has taken the 
lead in unravelling this complex piece of literary history. 
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‘De Digénis, héros du viii® siècle (2), un versificateur du temps du 
Porphyrogénéte [imperabat A.D. 911—$9]' fit à la fois, en l'honneur du. 
fondateur de la dynastie macédonienne, un Basile, et, en l'honneur 
des vaillants soldats du dernier théme-frontiére, un éponyme de ce 
thème de Lykandos ou des Akrites. Réunissant sur sa tête la gloire 
impériale de Basile le Macédonien, les exploits récents et historiques 
de l'Aménien Mleh; évoquant par son second nom des prouesses 
fabuleuses comme la lutte contre le dieu de la mort; enfin, grâce à 
T'habile “calembour” d'un rhapsode, recueillant, lui, soldat chrétien, 
toute la célébrité d'une ascendance musulmane et paulicienne, où 
figuraient les plus redoutables ennemis de Byzance au ix* siècle: Amer, 
Chrysochir, Carbeas, ainsi que toute la renommée d'une antique souche 
cappadocienne, les Kinnamos, et des deux familles historiques quasi- 
impériales, les Moselés et les Dukas — Basile Digénis Akritas, le plus 
composite des héros, nous apparait comme la somme de la gloire 
militaire arabo-byzantine au milieu du x° siécle.”* 

It will be seen that on the Euphratean front of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate the creative effect, on the literary plane, of the border 
warfare between Arabs and East Romans was not one-sided but 
was reciprocal. Before the barbarian experience of breaking 
through the limes of a tottering Syriac universal state had in- 
spired Byzantine Greek bards to compose the epic poem of which 
the hero is Basil Digénis Akritas, the Melitenian Arab marchmen 
of the ‘Abbasid Empire in its heyday had tasted, for their part, 
the selfsame barbarian experience in their own raids into the 
East Roman Empire, and had been inspired by their exultation 
Over these exploits. to express themselves in a work of the self- 
same epic genre of literature. The literary reciprocity between 
the two contending parties on this particular military border is 
commemorated in the mixed birth attributed to the hero of the 
Byzantine Greek Epic and in the duplication of the poem, which 
celebrates in Part One the exploits of the East Roman ‘borderer’s’ 
Melitenian Arab adversaries before dealing in Part Two with 
the exploits of the Akrítas himself.3 This peculiar feature of the 

1 "The date of the composition of the poem a8 we now have it can be located 
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Byzantine Greek epic poem of Digenis, which was precipitated by 
the East Roman ‘borderers” barbarian feat of breaking through 
the limes of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in the tenth century of the 
Christian Era, is not to be found in the French Chanson de Roland, 
which appears to have been precipitated in the eleventh century by 
a corresponding barbarian Rea of the French ‘borderers’ at the 
expense of the Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate and its indigenous 
‘successor-states’ in the Iberian Peninsula. The problem pré- 
sented by the Chanson de Roland is of a different order. 

"The original assonanced version of the Chanson de Roland is 
known to have been composed some time between A.D. 1080 and 
1130;! and all the seventy or eighty chansons de geste of which 
the Roland heads the list are works of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.* So much is common ground. But, because the heroes 
of this twelfth-century and thirteenth-century French heroic 
poetry are mental projections of mortal men who lived in the flesh 
in the generation of Charlemagne, while the date of the historical 
Battle of Roncesvalles is known to have been A.D. 778, it has been 
assumed by one school of modern Western scholars that a twelfth- 
century poem which has Roncesvalles for its theme and Roland 
for its protagonist must be the late flower of a work of art which 
had grown like a plant and had sprung from a seed that had been 
sown—as the seed of the corresponding Byzantine Greek Epic 
may have been sowni—more than three hundred years earlier. 
On this view we should have to believe that at least the elements 
of the Chanson de Roland took shape on the morrow of those 
eighth-century events that are celebrated in the poem as we have 
it. It has been left for a perhaps more judicious scholar of our 
own generation to maintain by weighty arguments that the earliest 
extant version of the Chanson de Roland is not the ultimate out- 
come of a long plant-like growth, but is the original creation of 
a single poet; and the gist of the demonstration consists in a 
circumstantial proof that the historical events that have kindled 
this twelfth-century poet’s imagination are not those eighth- 
century campaigns of Charlemagne that have provided Turoldus 
with his theme, but are eleventh-century expeditions of cru- 
sading French war-bands* which were the liveliest living 
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social experiences of the poet’s countrymen in the poet’s own 
age. 

"La Chanson de Roland n'étant rien qu'un épisode d'une guerre 
sainte en Espagne, à quelle époque nait l'idée de guerre sainte? Est-ce 
au temps de Charlemagne? Non; ce n'est ni de son temps, ni au ix* 
siècle, ni au x°;! mais bien au xi* dans la période qui précède immédiate- 
ment l'apparition de la Chanson de Roland. 

“Cette période, des expéditions de chevaliers frangais en Espagne 
Tont remplie. . . . Pour rendre compte de la Chanson de Roland, "il 
serait . . . naturel de rappeler ce qui s'était passé ou se passait au 
moment où le trouvère composait ses laisses, c'est-à-dire la guerre 
permanente que les seigneurs français faisaient aux Sarrasins d'Espagne 
depuis le début du. le; tel est le fait d'histoire qui a déterminé 
l'auteur et inspiré son travail entier."? 

"Ces chevaliers en effet qui au xi* siècle s’acheminaient vers les 
antiques champs de bataille de Guillaume et de Roland, prenons garde 
qu'ils ont ressemblé au Guillaume des chansons de geste plus encore 
que le Guillaume de l'Histoire lui-même, au Roland des chansons de 
geste plus encore que le Roland de l'Histoire. Le Roland de l'Histoire. 
meurt dans les Pyrénées en combattant les Basques, des Chrétiens; 
mais les chevaliers du xi* siècle traversaient les Pyrénées pour s'offrir 
aux coups de vrais Sarrasins. Pour eux, bien plus que pour le Roland 
historique, la guerre sainte fut une réalité. 

‘Ce sont eux, croyons-nous, qui, les premiers, ont réveillé sur les 
routes le souvenir des expéditions de Charlemagne. . . . Comme 
Charlemagne ils s'acrétaient à ces étapes nécessaires: Bordeaux, Sorde, 
Dax, Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port. Ils campaient à Blaye, bivouaquaient 
à Roncevaux. A Blaye les clercs de Saint-Romain leur montraient la 
tombe de Roland; à Roncevaux ils vénéraient le lieu de son martyre.» 


If we accept the theory of the origin and inspiration of the 
Chanson de Roland which is set forth in these terms by Monsieur 
Bédier, we are entitled to describe the French Epic as a creation 
of the European wing of the external proletariat of the Syriac 
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World, corresponding to the Byzantine Greek Epic! of Basil 
Digénis Akritas which was created by the Asiatic wing of the same 
external proletariat under the stimulus of the same experience of. 
breaking through the limes of a tottering Syriac universal state. 
In both the French and the Byzantine Greek Epic we can also 
see a true analogue of the Teutonic Epic which was created by 
the North European wing of the external proletariat of the Hellenic 
World, and with equal justification we may compare them both 
with the Homeric Epic which was created by the Continental 
European external proletariat of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’. 
‘The emergence of this set of correspondences is possibly an indica- 
tion that we are on the right track, and is certainly an encourage- 
merit to persevere in our present line of exploration. 


The Sumeric External Proletariat. 

Now that we have finished our examination of the Syriac 
Civilization’s external proletariat, the Babylonic Civilization 
thrusts itself next upon our attention; but, just because the 
histories of the Syriac and Babylonic worlds are so closely inter- 
twined in their disintegration-phases, we shall not win much 
more grist for our mill by threshing a harvest from the Babylonic 
field, When we scan the last two centuries of the Babylonic 
"Time of Troubles’ (durabat circa 1000-600 1.c.) we behold the 
selfsame barbarian war-bands that have already become familiar 
to us in our study of the almost contemporaneous Syriac "Time of 
Troubles’ (durabat circa 925-525 B.c.). We see the Cimmerians 
and Scythians bearing down upon South-Western Asia out of the 
Eurasian Steppe, and the Arabs simultaneously encroaching upon 
the desert borders of Babylonia and Syria.? But we have observed 
and noted these particular barbarian offensives already; and we 
may therefore take leave to pass on at once to the history of the 
Sumeric Civilization which looms up -in the Babylonic Society's 
historical background. 

The Sumeric "Time of Troubles’ was opened, as we have 
seen by the destructive career of Lugalzaggisi, the militarist 
master of Erech (Uruk) and Umma (dominabatur circa 2677- 
2653 B.C.), and it was brought to a close (circa 2298 B.C.) when 
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Ur-Engur of Ur established ‘the Empire of Sumer and Akkad’ 
which became the Sumeric universal state.! This age of Sumeric 
history witnessed the formation of three anti-barbarian frontiers: 
one towards the Anatolian Plateau, another towards the Iranian 
Plateau, and a third towards the North Arabian Steppe. 

On the Anatolian front the peaceful penetration of Cappadocia. 
by Assyrian traders and prospectors, which had been going on 
while the Sumeric Society was in growth, was transformed, after 
the breakdown, into a military occupation in the twenty-seventh 
century B.c., when the Akkadian conqueror Sargon of Agade 
(dominabatur circa 2652-2597 B.C.) led his troops across the 
‘Taurus? By the twenty-sixth century the relations between the 
dominant minority of the Sumeric Society and its external prole- 
tariat had similarly passed over from peace into war on the 
Iranian front too; for one of the finest of the monuments of Sumeric 
sculpture that have been recovered by our modern Western 
archaeologists is a stele of Naramsin (dominabatur circa 2572~ 
2517 B.C.) which displays the militarist Sargon’s like-spirited 
descendant in the act of attacking and slaughtering the highlanders 
of the Zagros in their mountain-fastnesses. Thereafter, in the 
twenty-fifth century 1.c., when some two hundred and fifty years 
of unbridled militarism had exhausted the Sumeric body social 
to a degree at which it became impotent even in warfare, the 
great-grandchildren of Naramsin’s barbarian victims in the Zagros 
avenged the wrongs of their ancestors by launching a counter- 
offensive which resulted in a barbarian triumph. For more than a 
hundred years (circa 2429-2306 B.C.) the homeland of the Sumeric 
Society in 'Irāq had to bear the yoke of the victorious barbarian 
Gutaeans;? and this first experience of the bitterness of servitude 
to a barbarian master lasted until the eve of the foundation of the 
Sumeric universal state at the turn of the twenty-fourth century 
3.C. and the twenty-third. 

In the meantime, while these Gutaean ‘invaders from beyond 
the Zagros frontier were battening like vultures upon the heart of 
the Sumeric World, the Amorite Nomads from Arabia must have 
been engaged already on their slower but surer penetration of the 
western borderlands; for the Sumeric Emperor Hammurabi 
(imperabat circa 1947-1905 B.c.), who emulated Ur-Engur's 
achievement by reviving the Sumeric universal state which Ur- 
Engur had founded, was an Amorite in sentiment and tradition as 
well as in descent; the principality of Babylon, which was Ham- 
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murabi's ancestral patrimony, was not only, as its name records, 
a mythical ‘Gate of the Gods’, but was also the historical gateway 
through which the Amorite barbarian interlopers found their way 
into the Land of Akkad out of the North Arabian Steppe; and, 
since we know that the First Dynasty of Babylon, in which 
Hammurabi is the greatest figure, had been founded—about 
a hundred years before his accession—circa 2049 B.C., we may 
perhaps infer that the Amorite barbarian invaders of the Sumerie 

‘orld were already on the war-path? before the foundation, at 
the beginning of the twenty-third century B.C., of the Sumeric uni- 
versal state which was to be revived and administered, in the fullness 
of time, by a Babylonian Amorite saviour of the Sumeric Society. 

It will be seen that, on at least two fronts out of the three, the 
culmination of the Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’ was marked by 
encroachments or attacks on the part of the external proletariat, 
and that one of these attacks was unusually successful. If we set 
ourselves to translate these Sumeric transactions into terms of 
more familiar events in Hellenic history, we shall find our parallel 
to the Amorite infiltration into Syria and Akkad in the Arab 
infiltration into the same regions during the death agonies of the 
Seleucid Empire; while we shall be inclined to compare the 
Gutaean invasion of the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates with 
the invasion of the valley of the Po by the Teutones and Cimbri.i 
But, in order to make this second comparison work out, we shall 
have to reverse the historical outcome of the decisive battle on the 
Raudian Plains outside the walls of Vercellae, and to imagine the 
barbarians of Northern Europe enjoying in the last century B.C., 
before the establishment of the Pax Augusta, a foretaste of the 
triumph which in fact they never achieved until the fifth century 
of the Christian Era, after the Hellenic universal state had both 
come and gone. Our comparison shows that the synchronization 
of a bout of exceptionally severe barbarian pressure with the 
climax of a ‘Time of Troubles’ is still more emphatically marked 
in Sumeric history than it is in Hellenic; and, when we reach the 
last act of the play and watch the curtain rise over the scene of the 
post-Sumeric interregnum, we find, here again, another bout of 
barbarian aggression at a stage in the action at which our Hellenic 
analogy would lead us to look for it. 

In the post-Sumeric interregnum the first of the victorious 
barbarian onslaughts appears to have been delivered on the 
Zagros front by a horde of Nomads from a distant Eurasian 


1 For the indications of an Amorite Vilkerwanderung about the middle of the third 
millennium 3.2, see Part IIL. A, Annex LI, vol. ii, p. 404, above, 
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hinterland. The Aryas whose advance-guard burst into Egypt 
out of the Syrian extremity of the Sumeric World about the year 
1680 B.c. must have broken out of the Eurasian Steppe between 
the Pamirs and the Caspian, and swept on south-westward across 
the plateau of Iran and the plains of ‘Iraq, within the two hundred 
years that intervened between the moment when these invaders 
eventually arrived at the north-east frontier of the Egyptiac 
‘universal state and the earlier date at which the revived Sumeric 
universal state had broken up irretrievably after the death of 
Hammurabi circa 1905 5.C.: In contrast to the profound effect of 
their impact upon Egyptiac history, these Nomads left so little 
trace of their passage across ‘Irdq that even the date of it is a matter 
of inference; but we may conjecture that it was the Aryan invaders’ 
audacious trespass upon the home territories of the Sumeric Society 
that revealed, in a flash, the decrepitude of the Sumeric uni- 
versal state under the rule of Hammurabi’s Babylonian Amorite 
successors; and that it was this revelation that moved to action 
certain other barbarian invaders: who made a deeper mark, 
At any rate we know that Sargon’s aggression against the bar- 
barians beyond the Taurus was paid back in the post-Sumeric 
interregnum—more tardily but not less effectually than Naramsin’s 
aggression in the Zagros had been paid back by the Gutaeans 
during the Sumeric "Time of Troubles'—when King Mursil I 
of Khatti, the principal barbarian ‘successor-state’ of the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad in Anatolia, not only raided the Land of 
Shinar but actually captured and sacked the city of Babylon 
which was the latter-day capital of the Sumeric universal state. 
‘The Cappadocian raiders were content to evacuate Babylon, as 
Alaric evacuated Rome in A.D. 410, with their hands full of booty 
and their souls satisfied by the achievement of a revenge which by 
this time was perhaps as much as nine hundred years overdue; 
but, while this barbarian wave from beyond the Taurus ebbed as 
rapidly as the Nomad wave from beyond the Zagros had rolled on, 
the Land of Shinar did not have peace; for the withdrawal of the 
Hittites back to the Taurus was followed immediately by the 
descent of the Kassite highlanders down from the Zagros; and 
the Kassites, like their predecessors the Gutaeans, came to stay. 
"They sat ponderously upon the neck of a prostrate Babylonia 
from 1749 to 1173 B.C. 
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In this post-Sumeric interregnum, again, we catch glimpses of 
an originality, and even a creativity, in the barbarian camp along 
the lines with which we have become familiar in our Hellenic 
prototype. 

We may conjecture, for example, that the Aryas were profiting 
from the stimulus of their experience in breasting, and eventually 
breaking through, the north-east frontier of the Sumeric universal 
state when they created a characteristically barbarian religion and 
poetry which have been embedded—not in the Land of Shinar, but 
on the adjacent soil of the Indus Culture—in the Vedic Pantheon! 
and the Sanskrit Epic? of an Indic Civilization that sprang from 
this soil after the dust of-the Aryan Völkerwanderung had settled 
down. There is no corresponding trace of these Aryan works of 
religious and poetic creation on Egyptiac soil during the brief 
episode of the Hyksos’ occupation of the Delta of the Nile; yet 
this extreme right wing of the Aryan horde displayed at least 
a negative originality in refusing to capitulate to the established 
religion of the Egyptiac World which these migrant Nomads had 
overrun. During the hundred years of their dominion over the 
derelict domain of ‘the Middle Empire’ which had been the Egyp- 
tiac universal state, the Hyksos were not converted either to the 
worship of Re and the other gods of the Egyptiac dominant 
minority or to the worship of Osiris which was the ‘higher religion’ 
of the Egyptiac internal proletariat. They gave their allegiance to 
Set, who was the villain of the piece in the Osiris myth. And we 
may conjecture that it was the odiousness of the part which this 
God of Evil played in the Egyptiac Mythology that commended 
bim to the Hyksos invaders and induced them to substitute Set 
for—or to identify Set with—their own Indra or whatever other 
Aryan name may have been borne by the barbarian war-god whom 
they had brought with them into Egypt as the divine leader of 
their raid. 

As for the Hittites and the Kassites, their religious history has 
less in common with that of the Hyksos than with that of the 
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Aryan invaders of the Indus Valley. Both the Hittite masters of 
Cappadocia and the Kassite masters of the Land of Shinar 
appear to have amalgamated a barbarian pantheon of their own 
creation with the pantheon of the Sumeric dominant minority; but 
the two resultant syncretistic religions evidently differed markedly 
in the respective proportions in which the several ingredients 
entered into the mixture. The sluggish Kassites, who had exposed 
themselves to the full blast of the Sumeric Civilization’s influence 
by settling upon the metropolitan territory of the Sumeric World, 
were content to adopt the native worships of Marduk-Bel and 
Shamash under the names of their own imported gods Kharbe 
and Buriash; and even these names would have passed into 
oblivion if they had not happened to enter into the compound 
titles of Kassite kings who sat on the Throne of Babylon. On 
the other hand the lively Hittites substituted their own barbarian 
pantheon for all but a remnant of those Sumeric worships that 
had managed to obtain a foothold in the outlying Cappadocian 
province of the Sumeric Society's domain.* 


The Egyptiac External Proletariat. 

In the Egyptiac World we find three anti-barbarian fronts: 
first the north-eastern front—facing towards South-Western Asia 
across the Desert of Sinai—through which the Hyksos broke in 
about the year 1680 5.c.; second a southern front, up the Nile, 
over against the barbarians of Tropical Africa; and, third, a 
north-western front which faced towards North-West Africa 
across the Libyan Desert. 

On the Asiatic front the Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles’, as well 
as the post-Egyptiac interregnum, was signalized by an accentua- 
tion of barbarian pressure; for the Hyksos who broke through this 
front at the beginning of the interregnum, in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century B.C., had been anticipated by an earlier 
horde of Asiatic barbarian invaders who had delivered their 
attack in the middle of the third millennium s.c. and who are 
perhaps to be identified with the Amorite Afrasian Nomads who, 
at that very time, were drifting out of the North Arabian Steppe 
into the western fringes of the Sumeric World.’ Unlike the 
Hyksos, these earlier Asiatic invaders suffered a repulse; but the 
Egyptiac Society only saved itself from a barbarian conquest on 
this occasion at the cost of a supreme military effort* which 
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brought on, with a run, the disintegration of the Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion. The Asiatic barbarians were repelled by King Pepi I 
(regnabat circa 2400-2380 B.c.), and the crash! came in the reign 
of the victor’s successor King Pepi II (regnabat circa 2376- 
2282 B.C.) 

‘The Asiatic barbarian offensive in the time of Pepi I appears to 
have been a retort to a previous Egyptiac movement of aggressive 
expansion which had begun, with the beginning of the Egyptiac 
"Time of Troubles’, under the Fifth Dynasty; and the Sixth 
Dynasty, of which Pepi I was the third representative on the 
Pharaonic Throne, seems not only to have kept up this offensive 
on the Asiatic front until the eve of the Asiatic barbarian counter- 
stroke, but also to have taken the offensive on the Upper Nile 
front as well.* 

In another contexts we have already made some study of the 
effect of this southern anti-barbarian frontier of the tiac 
World upon the internal life of the Egyptiac Society; and we have 
observed that the foundation of the Egyptiac universal state 
circa 2070/2060 B.C., as well as the foundation of the United 
Kingdom circa 3200 B.C., was the work of empire-builders who 
arose in the Southern March and whose military prowess had 
presumably been acquired in frontier-warfare against the adjoining 
barbarians. After the Theban princes of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Dynasties had accomplished their oecumenical task of giving 
internal unity and peace to an Egyptiac World that had been 
distracted by a “Time of Troubles’, they turned back as Emperors 
of an Egyptiac universal state, with all the resources of the Egyp- 
tiac World now at their command, to fulfil their own special 
mission of serving as wardens of the Southern March. 
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The military conquest of the Nile Valley from the head of the 
First Cataract to a point above the head of the Second was accom- 
plished by a series of warlike emperors beginning with Amenemhat I 
(imperabat circa 2000-1971 B.C.) and ending with Senwosret III 
(imperabat circa 1887-1850 ».c.). And this forward movement 
on this front was merely retarded, without being reversed, by the 
decline of ‘the Middle Empire’ and by its disastrous end in the 
successful breach of the Asiatic front by the Hyksos. For, when 
the Hyksos were expelled and the Egyptiac universal state was 
restored by another dynasty of Theban princes, the emperors of 
this Eighteenth Dynasty followed the example of their predeces- 
sors of the Twelfth Dynasty in resuming the work of southward 
expansion as soon as they had fulfilled their prior task in the interior 
of the Egyptiac World. Under ‘the New Empire’ the southern 
military frontier against the Tropical African barbarians was 
carried forward, as early as the reign of Thothmes I (imperabat 
circa 1557-1505 B.c.), as far as the foot of the Fourth Cataract; 
and in this chapter of the history of the Southern March the mili- 
tary conquest was followed up by a cultural assimilation of the 
conquered barbarians which was carried out so thoroughly that 
the subsequent decay of ‘the New Empire’ did not bring with it 
any weakening of the hold of the Egyptiac culture upon the popula- 
tion of ‘the New Empire's’ Nubian dominions. 

‘Upon the break-up of the ‘New Empire’ at the turn of the 
twelfth and eleventh centuries n.c. the frontier-fortress of Napata, 
which had been planted at the foot of the Fourth Cataract by 
‘Thothmes I, now became the capital of one of ‘the New Empire’s? 
local 'successor-states'; during, the hundred years ending about 
the year 655 B.c. this Napatan principality came near to success 
in emulating the thrice-repeated Theban achievement of uniting 
the entire Egyptiac World into a single state; and, even after it had 
been forced to renounce this oecumenical ambition, the Napatan 
Power remained in being for another nine hundred years—during 
which it maintained its own political independence against the 
successive Achaemenian and Macedonian and Roman conquerors 
of the Lower Nile Valley below the First Cataract, and at the same 
time preserved and even extended the domain of the Egyptiac 
culture in the Upper Nile Valley. By 300 B.C. the social centre of 
gravity of this Ethiopian half of the Egyptiac World had moved so 
far to the south that Napata, which had been first the frontier- 
fortress of ‘the New Empire’ and then the capital of its Ethiopian 
‘successor-state’, was forced to surrender this latter honour to 
Meroe, at the foot of the Sixth Cataract. It was not until the third 
century of the Christian Era that these successive encroachments 
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of the Sixth! and Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties and their 
successors the Napatan and Meroitic princes of Ethiopia upon the 
domain of Tropical African barbarism at last evoked an effective 
barbarian counterstroke. In this century, when the Roman Empire 
only just succeeded in beating off the barbarian attacks that were 
launched against it simultaneously on all its four anti-barbarian 
fronts; the principality of Ethiopia was overwhelmed and extin- 
guished by a host of Nubian barbarian conquerors. 

As for the third of the Egyptiac anti-barbarian frontier hich 
faced across the Libyan desert towards North-West Africa, we 
find no certain trace of barbarian pressure here before the thir- 
teenth century B.c.; and it is possible that the Libyan invasions 
of the Egyptiac World in this century and the next were not the 
direct results of hostile intercourse between the Egyptiac Society 
and the North-West African barbarians, but were rather a product 
of the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung. At any rate, these Libyan 
barbarian assaults upon Egypt overland coincided in date with 
those overseas attacks on the part of the sea-peoples of the Aegean 
that were undoubtedly a backwash from the troubling of the 
waters at the foundering of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’.? In some 
instances it is evident that the Libyan and Aegean offensives were 
not merely simultaneous, but were deliberately concerted. And it 
is likely to have been the Minoan rather than the Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion whose radiation into North Africa stirred the local primitive 
peoples up and set them on the move; for North Africa was much 
more easily accessible to the Minoan pioneers across the waters of 
the Mediterranean than it was to any Egyptiac pioneers who may 
have had the hardihood to venture out among the Libyan sand- 
dunes. 

In the supreme crisis of the barbarian offensive against the 
Egyptiac World on the Libyan and Aegean fronts at the turn of 
the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. the Libyan as well as the 
Aegean invaders were repulsed;+ but, unlike their Aegean 
comrades-in-arms, the vanquished Libyan war-bands did not 
take ‘No’ for an answer. While the discomfited Philistines and 
"Teucrians settled down once for all in the Shephelah,s the Libyans 
who had been hurled back when they presented themselves as 
invaders soon returned to offer themselves as mercenaries, and 
within a few generations the children had captured by ‘peaceful 
penetration’ the promised land which the fathers had failed to 
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take by storm, From the eleventh century B.c. onwards the domain 
of the Egyptiac Society from the Delta as far southward as the 
First Cataract was partitioned between the intrusive Libyan war- 
lords in their garrison-towns and the tenacious Egyptiac priest- 
hood in its temple-states.* 


The Sinic External Proletariat. 

In the Sinic World, as in the Babylonic and Syriac worlds, the 
crucial anti-barbarian front was the frontier against the Eurasian 
Nomads; and in this case, as in those, a civilization which was 
expanding in the course of its disintegration wantonly placed 
itself in contact with these formidable neighbours through its own 
act in breaking through a screen of highlander barbarians which 
had formerly insulated the Desert from the Sown. Just as the 
Assyrian conquest of the Medes in the eighth century B.C. opened 
the door for an invasion of South-Western Asia by the Cimmerians 
and the Scyths, so the conquest of the barbarians in the Shensi 
and Shansi highlands by the Sinic principalities of Ts’in and Chao 
and Yen in the fourth century B.C. brought the Sinic World into 
contact with the Hiongnu;* and, though in the Sinic arena ‘the 
Contending States’ did not bring down upon themselves the 
catastrophe of a Nomad avalanche, they dammed it back at 
the cost of a Herculean effort. 

During the last hundred years of the Sinic ‘Time of Troubles’ 
the states on the Eurasian border managed to divert part of their 
energies from their own fratricidal struggle for existence to the 
still more urgent task of building dykes to stem the Nomad flood; 
and, after the delivery of ‘the knock-out blow’ in the Sinic internal 
struggle by King Chéng of Ts'in in 221 B.c.,5 the victor justified 
his assumption of the title of ‘the first universal monarch’—She 
‘Hwang-ti—by consolidating these haphazard local defences into 
the Great Wall. Yet even the construction of this classic artificial 
limes did not solve the problem of the relations between the Sinic 
Society and its Eurasian Nomad neighbours; for the unification of 
the Sinic World into a universal state was answered by a counter- 
unification of all the Nomads in the hinterland of the Great Wall, 
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from the Upper Sungari to the Upper Irtish, into a barbarian 
anti-state under the leadership of the Hiongnu; and, within less 
than a hundred years after Ts'in She Hwang-ti had done his work, 
his successor Han Wuti (imperabat 140-87 B.C.) found the policy 
of standing on the defensive behind a fortified line so unsatis- 
factory that he deliberately embarked on the hazardous enterprise 
of conquering and subjecting the Hiongnu as an alternative to 
holding them at bay. The progress and eventual success of Sinic 
arms in this hundred years’ war (circa 133-36 2.c.) have been men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapter in their bearing upon the entry of 
the Mahayana into the Sinic World.t In this place we need only 
add that even the radical solution which Han Wuti put in train, 
and which was carried to its completion by Han Yuanti's general 
Ch'én T’ang, was not, after all, definitive, because these conquests 
beyond the Great Wall, extensive though they were, did not bring. 
the northern border of the Sinic universal state up to any ‘natural 
frontier’ which could insulate the Sinic World from contact with 
the barbarians in this quarter. When the frontier stood at the 
relatively remote line of Lake Baikal and the Altai, there was still 
an apparently boundless barbarian hinterland on the farther 
side—just as there had been when the frontier had stood at the 
relatively close-drawn line of the Great Wall. And an ineffectually 
militant Sinic Society did not even succeed in permanently 
subjugating, not to speak of assimilating, the barbarian popula- 
tion of the newly annexed territories. When the Prior Han 
régime collapsed*—perhaps partly under the strain of this titanic 
war of conquest—the momentarily prostrated Nomads shook 
themselves free again in the second decade of the first century of 
the Christian Era; and it was not until the eighth decade of the 
same century that Pan Ch'ao (militabat A.D. 73-102) could begin 
to reconquer for the Posterior Han that dominion over the Steppes 
which had been established for the Prior Han by Ch'én T'ang 
more than a hundred years earlier. 

Moreover, this second annexation of Eurasia to the Sinic 
‘universal state was as ephemeral as the first; for Pan Ch’ao’s 
work began to crumble and dissolve as soon as the hero himself 
disappeared from the scene of action? On the Eurasian front the 
power of the Posterior Han was on the wane throughout the second 
century of the Christian Era; and the balance of power went on 
shifting more and more in the barbarians’ favour when the post- 

3 See V. C (i) (e) 2, pp. 144-5, above. 
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Sinic interregnum set in, as it did before the century closed. To 
outward appearance the irretrievable collapse of the Sinic Society 
was staved off for another hundred years, during which the Empire 
of the Posterior Han first lingered on through a final phase of 
impotence (A.D. 172-221), then temporarily broke up into a trio 
of indigenous ‘successor-states" (‘the Three Kingdoms’ gerebantur 
A.D. 221-280), and was afterwards momentarily restored under the 
rule of the Western or United Tsin (imperabant A.D. 280-317)2 
But these successive political façades masked a social dégringolade 
"which went to its greatest extremes in the relations between the 
dissolving Sinic Society and the inflowing Eurasian barbarians. 
Even in the age when Pan Ch'ao was repeating the exploits of 
Wuti, the reassertion of Sinic authority on the Steppe was success- 
fully disputed by a new Nomad Power which now loomed up above 
the Sinic horizon in the no-man’s-land beyond the frontier 
between Korea and the Khingan Range. In A.D. 93 the Northern 
Hiongnu were conquered by the Sien Pi; and in A.D. 132 the name 
which had dominated the Eurasian hinterland of the Sinic World 
for the past five hundred years faded out of history when the 
Northern Hiongnu went into limbo in order to escape from an 
intolerable servitude to their fellow Nomad Sien Pi masters, 
while the Southern Hiongnu found shelter from the blizzard on 
the Steppes by drifting into the domain of the Sinic universal 
state and settling down on the lee side of a Great Wall which was 
no longer effectually manned for obstructing the passage of Nomad 
trespassers’ "These formidable movements of barbarian war- 
bands on the Eurasian threshold of the Sinic World produced 
their inevitable consequences. At the turn of the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian Era, at a moment when the political 


Although ‘the Three Kingdoms’ were of indigenous and not of barbarian origin, 
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unity of the Sinic World was nominally intact once more under 
the Western Tsin régime, we are confronted by the apparently 
sudden emergence, in the Eurasian marches, of three new 'suc- 
cessor-states’ with archaistic names;! but a closer inspection 
reveals that both the character of the names and the suddenness 
of their assumption were deliberate ruses in a desperate and 
transparent attempt to keep up Sinic appearances. ‘These respect- 
able titles had been assumed with intent to veil the vulgar reality 
of a barbarian dominion on Sinic soil, and there was actually 
nothing new about this distressing state of affairs except the open 
acknowledgement of an accomplished fact which was the cumula- 
tive result of some two hundred years of silent and gradual social 
change. The ‘Pe Yen’ (‘Northern Yen’) principality in the Liao- 
tung Peninsula was the Sinic dominion of the Sien Pi; the 
"Pe Han’ (‘Northern Han’) Empire in Eastern Shansi was the 
Sinic dominion of the Southern Hiongnu; the ‘Wei’ principality 
in Western Shansi was the Sinic dominion of the To Pa. 

"The epigoni of these last-named To Pa barbarian conquerors 
of Sinic ground turned right-about-face and embarked upon a new 
war of conquest against their own ‘poor relations’ on the Steppe 
in A.D. 370; and in A.D. 386 they celebrated this successful 
repetition of the Eurasian achievements of the authentic Han by 
assuming the imperial title in rivalry with their own ‘Pe Han’ 
barbarian contemporaries;? but this enlistment of barbarian arms 
in a Sinic war of revenge upon the barbarian world was a brief 
interlude in the course of the post-Sinic barbarian Vélkerwande- 
rung; for the Eurasian conquests of the "Wei Empire were 
quickly undoñes when, at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the vanished Nomad Empire of the Hiongnu was reconstituted 
by the Juan Juan; and yet another wave of barbarian attack upon 
the ruins of the Sinic World was still to follow. In the sixth 
decade of the sixth century of the Christian Era the Juan Juan 
were overthrown and replaced by their former subjects the Turks 
between Altai and Khingan;? and in the same decade, between 
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Khingan and Korea, the Khitan came treading on the heels of 
the Sien Pi. 


The Indic External Proletariat. 

If we turn from the Sinic to the Indic World, we shall find that 
in Indic history too the successful barbarian invaders were 
Eurasian Nomads, but we shall also find that the Indic body 
social—unlike either the Sinic or the Sumeric or the Babylonic or 
the Syriac—was never in direct contact with the Nomads across 
a military front, The Nomads who broke into the Indic World 
had to traverse both the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and the north- 
eastern corner of the Iranian Plateau on their way from the 
Eurasian Steppe to the Indus-Ganges Plain; and during the life- 
span of the Indic Civilization which extended from the close of 
the post-Sumeric interregnum about the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. to the beginning of the post-Indic interregnum 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era—these intervening 
territories were held, or at any rate overshadowed and dominated, 
by the Babylonic and Syriac and Hellenic civilizations in succes- 
sion, and finally by the Syriac, Civilization once again, when, in 
the third century of the Christian Era, the Syriac culture decisively 
re-asserted itself over Hellenism in Iran and "Iriq 

Whether the Indic Society was already the victim of Eurasian 
Nomad assaults across this intervening alien ground during the 
Indic ‘Time of Troubles’ (saeviebat circa 725-325 B.C.) is a 
question that has to be left unanswered for lack of evidence.* 
‘The first Eurasian Nomad invasion of the Indic World that is 
adequately attested (after the Aryan Vélkerwanderung which was 
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the prelude to the rise of the Indic Civilization) is one which was 
consequent—in the causal as well as in the temporal sense—upon 
the intrusion of the Hellenic Society on the Indic Society's 
domain; and this intrusion did not take place until after the Indic 
“Time of Troubles’ had been followed by the rise and fall of the 
Maurya Empire which was the first attempt at an Indic universal 
state. 

We have seen! how in the second century B.c. North-Western 
India was united politically with both North-Eastern Iran and the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin under the rule of the Greek princes of 
Bactria; and we have also seen? how, before the century ran out, 
this Bactrian Greek Empire was swept away by an avalanche of 
Eurasian Nomads—the Sakas in the van, with the Yuechi at their 
heels—who broke out of the Steppe, across the former Achac- 
menian frontier between the Pamirs and the Caspian, about the 
years 130-129 B.C. In this eruption the Nomads were prevented 
from sweeping straight on south-westwards by the stubborn 
resistance of the Arsacid power in Khurasin; and while the 
Yuechi were content to vegetate, for the next hundred and fifty 
years,? in the ci-devant Bactrian Greek provinces, north-west of 
the Hindu Kush, which they had overrun at their first onset, the 
Sakas—who were caught between a Yuechi devil at their rear and 
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the Parthian deep sea straight ahead—evaded annihilation by 
swerving south-eastward and throwing themselves upon the 
Indian provinces of a Greek Power in the Far East which had been 
weakened by becoming divided against itself before being smitten 
by the impact of the Yuechi upon its Transoxanian frontier facing 
the Eurasian Steppe.t After winning and losing an ephemeral 
dominion (circa 110 B.c.-A.D. 19) in the Indus Valley, these Saka 
Nomad barbarian intruders on Indic ground succeeded in taking 
permanent possession of the plateaux of Malwa (circa A.D. 78) 
and Mabirashtra (about, or shortly before, the middle of the 
second century of the Christian Era). The overthrow of the last 
of the Saka ‘satraps’ in Western India at some date between 
A.D. 388 and A.D. 401 was the decisive act in the restoration of the 
Indic universal state by the Guptas.3 

"The Saka Nomad incursion into Indic history during the inter- 
lude between the Maurya and the Gupta régimes was not, how- 
ever, the last Indic social catastrophe of the kind; for, while we have 
no sure evidence of Nomad assaults upon the Indic World during 
the Indic ‘Time of Troubles’ which preceded the foundation of the 
Maurya Empire by Chandragupta (imperabat 322-298 B.C.), 
a succession of Nomad invasions is a prominent feature of the 
post-Indic interregnum which set in after the death of the Gupta 
Emperor Skandagupta (imperabat A.D. 455-circa A.D. 480). On 
this occasion the history of the preceding Nomad assault upon 
India repeated itself, with the Huns playing the Sakas’ part.’ 

‘The last quarter of the fourth century of the Christian Era saw 
the advent of a bout of apparent aridity® and manifest effervescence 
on the Steppes which, on the sector of the steppe-coast between 
the Khingan Range and the Tien Shan, was signalled by the 
menacing emergence of the Juan Juan horde above the northern 
horizon of the Sinic World.” At the opposite extremity of Eurasia 
the same troubling of the waters of Nomadism declared itself with: 
greater violence in a simultaneous outbreak of the Huns between 
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the Pamirs and the Caspian and between the Caspian and the 
Urals." Perhaps the most convincing explanation of the origin of 
these several Nomad offensives which were so widely dispersed in 
Space yet so closely synchronous in Time is to see in them the 
uniform effects of a single physical cause which was in operation 
on—and all over—the Steppe itself; but in attempting to account 
for the diversity of the subsequent fortunes of the several erupting 
hordes, after they had left their native S.eppes behind and had 
invaded the domains of their sedentary neighbours, we have to 
look for an explanation in human instead of in physical terms, and 
we shall find it in the diverse conditions, at the time, of the 
different sedentary societies with which the Nomad invaders 
collided, 

‘The Juan Juan, for example, were prevented from penetrating 
beyond the fringes of the Sinic World by the resistance of those 
‘successor-states’ of the United Tsin Empire that had been 
founded in the marches by the Juan Juan's own forerunners the 
Sien Pi and Hiongnu and To Pa; for these ci-devant Nomad 
principalities served as effective buffers against the next wave of 
Nomad invasion. On the other hand the principality which the 
Gothic sedentary barbarians from Northern Europe had estab- 
lished in the Ukraine,? between the main body of the Eurasian 
Steppe and the Lower Danube frontier of the Roman Empire, 
during the foregoing bout of apparent humidity and manifest 
quiescence, not only failed to break the shock of the impact of 
the Huns upon the Hellenic World but actually caused this shock 
to be more profoundly felt and the blow to strike deeper; for the 
Hun explosion blew the Gothic principality to pieces, and the 
fiying fragments made breaches in the Roman limes through which 
the Nomad horsemen were able to ride unhindered.* Under the 
leadership of Attila (dominabatur circa AD. 433-453) the right 
wing of the Hunnish horde, which had taken the road between 
the Caspian and the Urals, was able to penetrate, in the track of 
the exploded Goths, into the heart of the Roman Empire before the 
united efforts of Goths and Romans succeeded in flinging the 
Nomads back into the Steppes from which they had’ issued. 
Meanwhile the White Huns or Ephthalites, who formed the left 
wing of the erupting Hunnish horde, had parted company with 
their comrades-in-arms in order to take the alternative road be- 
tween the Caspian and the Pamirs; and on this road they met with 
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experiences which were different, again, from those of Attila’s 
Huns in Europe as well as from those of the Juan Juan in the 
Far East, 

"The sedentary societies which the Juan Juan and the Black 
‘Huns found in their path happened, at the time, to be in an 
advanced stage of dissolution, At the turn of the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian Era the Hellenic Society was approach- 
ing, in Europe, the end of its universal state, while the Far East 
was floundering in the trough of a post-Sinic interregnum. On 
the other hand, in contemporary South-Western Asia the Syriac 
Civilization was at this time in process of recovery from the stun- 
ning blow of a Hellenic assault. It was at last regaining the upper 
hand, and was preparing to complete its half-fulflled task of 
evicting the intrusive Hellenic Civilization from the Syriac domain. 
‘The political instrument of this cultural rally was the Sasanian 
Empire;? and this young and militant Power was 2 much more 
formidable antagonist for the Huns than an old and weary Roman 
Empire. When they broke out of the Desert into the Sown on the 
Pamir-Caspian front, the White Huns overthrew the 'successor- 
states’ of the Kushan Empire in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin as easily 
as, in the same region some five hundred years before, the Bactrian 
Greek Empire had been overthrown by the Sakas and the Yuechi; 
but beyond the Oxus and the Murghab, at the foot of the Khura- 
sanian escarpment of the Iranian Plateau, the new invaders found 
the Sasanian Power waiting to receive their attack as the Arsacid 
Power had once stood on the same line to withstand the Sakas. 
In this second battle, on the same field, between Iran and Turan, 
the representative of the sedentary civilization was once again 
victorious; and, as before, his Nomad assailant swerved aside into 
India? when he found his line of advance into South-Western Asia 
blocked by a resistance which he was unable to overcome. 

"The first Hun attack, across the Hindu Kush, upon the Gupta 
Empire appears to have been delivered at the moment of Skanda- 
gupta’s accession in A.D. 455; and this attack was repulsed. But 
in the last decade (circa A.D. 470-480) of Skandagupta’s reign, 
when the restored Indic universal state was verging towards its 
fall, the Nomad assault was renewed in greater force and with 
greater persistence; and, when the Gupta Empire broke up after 
Skandagupta's death, the Hun invaders maintained for half-a- 
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century (circa A.D. 480-528) a reign of terror in India! in which 
the war-lord Mihiragula (militabat circa A.D. 510-540) played 
Attils's part. Like his Black Hun cousin, this White Hun ‘Scourge 
of God’ made himself so intolerable that he drove the rival 
successors of the Empire on whose domain he was trespassing to 
make common cause against him; and the reverse which Mihi- 
ragula suffered circa A.D. 528 at the hands of Bilàditya and 
Yasodharman* was more severe than that which had been in- 
flicted upon Attila by Aetius and Theodoric. But it was neither 
the defeat nor the death of the Ephthalite invader that gave a de- 
vastated Indic World security against a repetition of the calamity. 
‘The ravaging of India by the White Huns was only brought to an 
end when this-first wave of the Nomad flood in the ebullition 
of A.D. 375-675 was followed by a second, Between a.D. 563 and 
A.D. 567 the Turks burst out of the Steppe into the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin and succeeded—in alliance with the Sasanid Power, which 
thus revenged the disaster of A.D. 484—in annihilating the Eph- 
thalites in their home territory, without pushing their own con- 
quests farther in the direction of India than the Kabul Valley? 


Evidence from the New World. 


In passing from the Old World to the New, we shall find 
ourselves handicapped again—as we have been, handicapped in 
attempting to review the Indic "Time of Troubles'—by a dearth 
of evidence. 

In the history of the disintegration of the Andean Civilization, 
for example, we can catch no more than a glimpse or two of the 
relations between a dominant minority and an external prole- 
tariat before we reach the date of the establishment of the 
‘Andean universal state. We have already observed* that the 
Incas trained themselves for the task of empire-building by 
serving as the wardens of the marches of the Andean World 
against the savages in the forests of Amazonia, and we may now 
observe that the Chancas—who came nearer than any of the 
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Incas’ other Andean adversaries to cutting the Incas’ career of 
conquest short—are believed to have been the descendants of 
barbarian intruders of Amazonian origin. In the last days of the 
Inca Empire, on the eve of the Spanish conquest, we find that, 
in addition to the Amazonian front, the Andean universal state 
had two other anti-barbarian frontiers to defend: one at the south- 
eastern escarpment of the plateau (on the edge of the highlands 
that are now included in the south-eastern extremity of Bolivia 
and in the north-western extremity of Argentina) and the other 
on the Pacific sea-board at the line of the River Maule (in what 
is now Chile). Both the Araucanian barbarians beyond the Maule 
and the Guarani barbarians in the Chaco were as warlike as the 
Amazonian savages;? and on the Chaco front the Inca Power had 
to cope, in A.D. 1526, with a Guarani invasion? which penetrated 
farther than the Guaranis’ Paraguayan descendants ever suc- 
ceeded in advancing in their war with Bolivia some four hundred 
years later. 

‘As for the Mexic World, the Aztec Power, which was on che 
point of establishing a Mexic universal state at the moment when 
the Spanish conquerors arrived on the scene,* had arisen, like 
the Inca Power in the Andean World, in an anti-barbarian march. 
While Cuzco was a frontier-fortress against the savages of the 
Amazonian forest, Tenochtitlan was a frontier-fortress against the 
barbarians of the North American desert; and the Aztec masters 
of Tenochtitlan were themselves the descendants of barbarian 
interlopers from beyond the pale. 

We may add that, in the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain, as 
in the Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru, the alien usurpers found them- 
selves compelled to assume responsibility for a conquered com- 
monwealth's anti-barbarian fronts as the price for their seizure 
of the spoils of victory.” While in South America the congüista- 
dores had to carry on the Incas’ warfare with the Amazonians 
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and Guaranis and Araucanians, in North America they had to 
carry on the Aztecs’ warfare with the even more ferocious Apaches 
and Comanches.t 


Evidence from the Eurasian Steppe. 
Before we extend our survey from extinct to extant civilizations, 
‘we may notice several examples of the phenomena with which we 
are now concerned—namely, the secession of external proletariats 
and the delivery of barbarian counter-offensives—in the histories 
of certain Nomad Powers which have extended their rule over 
sedentary populations on the fringe of the Steppe and have there- 
by liberated themselves from the Nomadic Society's peculiar 
destiny of being a civilization without a history, but have won 
this liberty at the price of exposing themselves to those perils of 
breakdown and disintegration that beset the path of growth, 

In another context? we have detected the plot of a drama in 
three acts—quiescence, prosperity, and demoralization—which 
has been performed on at least three distinct occasions when a 
Nomad horde has erupted out of the heart of the Eurasian Steppe 
into its Great Western Bay and has there established a political 
ascendancy over the sedentary primitive societies in the Northern 
Forest, while itself falling under the cultural ascendancy of one 
or more of the sedentary civilizations of the South. In a different 
context, again,* we have observed that Nomad empires in partibus 
agricolarum carry within themselves the seeds of their own rapid 
decay, and that the evil day is merely postponed, without being 
averted, for those Nomad empires on the Great Western Bay of 
the Eurasian Steppe whose rulers have embarked on the dangerous 
experiment of substituting human for horned and hoofed cattle 
without committing the further folly of transferring their own 
habitation from the Desert to the Sown.5 In the end the Royal 
Scythians and the Khazars and the Golden Horde, who domi- 
nated their sedentary subjects from a base of operations on the 
Steppe, each travelled the same road to destruction as their re- 
spective cousins and contemporaries the vagrant Scythians, who 
terrorized South-Western Asia for less than a hundred years 
in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., the Pseudo-Avars, who 
terrorized Central and Eastern Europe for perbaps less than fifty 

ars in the sixth and seventh centuries of the Christian Era, and 
the U-Khans, who in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 


1 The extraordinary conservatism of Spanish military technique on this North 
American enti-barberian front has been noticed in TIL C () (a), vol, ii, p. 136, above. 
2 For this aspect of Nomadism see Part ILL A, vol. i pp: 7-22, witb Annex Il, 
above. Tin Part LII. A, Arx Il, vol il, pp. 428-30, above. 
Tn Part IIL. A, vol. 
5 See Part LII. A, vol 
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reigned for less than eighty years over Iran and ‘Iraq. And in 
the decline and fall of each of the three marginal steppe-empires 
we can observe the phenomena that have become familiar to us 
in our survey of sedentary societies. In these steppe-empires, 
too, an external proletariat duly secedes from a Nomad dominant 
minority and eventually passes over from the defensive to the 
offensive in the resulting warfare between the two fractions of a 
house divided against itself, 

"The Golden Horde had a special name—Qiziq!—for the con- 
tumacious barbarian who hovered or lurked, just out of range of 
the Horde's long whip-lash,? on the fringes of the vast appanage 
of Chingis Khan’s eldest son Jaji: a steppe-empire which ex- 
tended, at its widest, from the Altai Mountains to the Iron Gates 
and from the Sea’ of Aral to the Gulf of Finland, and which 
exercised a suzerainty over the Iranic sedentary community of 
Khwārizm (Khiva) on one flank and over the Orthodox Christian 
sedentary society in Russia on the other.» This technical term 
for the external proletariat of the long since vanished Golden 
Horde has survived down to the present day as the national 
name of two separate communities which differ from one another 
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profoundly in origin and in culture but which nevertheless have 
in common an identic historical experience which their common 
name commemorates. Either of these still living peoples is 
derived from a wing of the long since extinct Golden Horde's 
external proletariat, and between them they have now occupied 
almost the whole of the Qipchiq Steppe which was once the 
Golden Horde's preserve. The Turkish-speaking ‘Kirghiz Qazáq* 
Nomads,! who range to-day from the left bank of the Irtish to 
the left bank of the Lower Volga, and who have given their name 
to a Qaziq Soviet Socialist Republic which was one of eleven 
direct constituent states members of the Soviet Union according 
to the Constitution of the sth December, 1936,2 are descended 
from Nomad outlaws who once hovered on the Baraba Steppe, 
on the farther side of the Irtish, where the writ of the Khan at 
Saray-on-Volga did not run. The Russian-speaking Orthodox 
Christian Cossack husbandmen and watermen, whose canton- 
ments were strung along the banks of the Eurasian rivers, from 
the Don to the Ussuri, until the Russian Communist revolution 
broke them up, are descended from sedentary outlaws who once 
lurked, under the nose of the Khan at Saray, in their water-girt 
‘Sich’ on an island in the Dniepr.s The convergent Qazaq 
counter-offensive from both flanks, to which the Golden Horde 
eventually succumbed, seems to have been opened in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century of the Christian Era and to have 
triumphed before the end of the sixteenth. 

If we now examine the history of the Royal Scythians and the 
Khazars in the light of this barbarian counter-offensive which 
signalized and expedited the decline and fall of the Golden Horde, 
we shall find counterparts, in either case, of both the Cossacks 
and the Kirghiz Qizáqs. The respective Nomad outlaws who 
eventually broke into the Scythians’ and the Khazars’ preserves 
out of the hinterland on the Steppe were the Sarmatians and 
the Pechenegs; the respective sedentary outlaws who broke in 
out of the hinterland covered by the Northern Forest were the 
Bastarnae and the Varangians.s And, just as, after the dissolution 
of the Golden Horde at the beginning of the sixteenth century of 
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the Christian Era, the Cossacks met and fought the Kirghiz 
Qizaqs for the possession of the derelict steppe, so the Bastarnae 
contended with the Sarmatians after the fall of the Royal Scythians, 
and the Varangians with the Pechenegs (and with the Ghuzz and 
the Cumanst who followed at the Pechenegs’ heels) after the fall 
of the Khazars, 

Of the three Nomad empires on the Great Western Bay of the 
Eurasian Steppe that are here under consideration, the Empire 
of the Khazars is the most interesting—and this not only in 
itself but also in virtue of the reaction which it evoked from the 
transfrontier barbarians in the Northern Forest and on the farther 
side of it. 

The Khazars were deposited at the mouth of the Great Western 
Bay, between the Lower Volga and the Lower Don, about the 
middle of the sixth century of the Christian Era, by the same 
explosion that blew the [Pseudo-JAvars into the Hungarian 
Alföld and the Magyars into the Black Sea Steppe between Don 
and Dniestr and the Turks into the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin; and at 
the moment of their simultaneous emergence above the horizon 
of the neighbouring sedentary societies the Khazars gave no sign 
that they had any greater capacity for civilization than these other 
Nomads in front of them or than the Pechenegs and Ghuzz and 
Cumans in their rear. In the seventh century of the Christian 
Era the Khazars still wore a savage mien for the Azerbaijani 
peasants whose fields they ravaged as mercenaries in Heraclius's 
expeditionary force, or for the citizens of Constantinopie whose 
dethroned tyrant-emperor Justinian II consoled himself for his 
banishment to the Crimea by marrying a Khazar princess. The 
Khazars were, indeed, one of the scourges of an age which was a 
time of tribulation for the civilizations of the South. In the 
eighth century, however, both the nascent Orthodox Christian 
Society and the senescent Syriac Society began to see better days. 
Orthodox Christendom coped with its problems by conjuring up 
a ghost of the Roman Empire; and, although the East Roman 
Empire eventually became a disastrous incubus,* the first effect 
of its establishment was to give an impetus to the development of. 
the Orthodox Christian Civilization. Simultaneously in the Syriac 
World the Umayyad Caliphs emulated and surpassed both the 
work of Leo Syrus and the work of the Achaemenidae by in- 
corporating the whole of the Syriac Society’s domain into a 
ppo atu to fy sled ad incorporated) he Manat Cols Hand aed 
the vaat expunte of Heppe, between the western foot ofthe Aital and the easter Foot 


of the Carpathians, which became Jujt Khan's appanage. 
3 See IV. C (ii) (9) (B), vol IV, pp. 320-408, above, 
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single universal state extending from Andalusia in one direction 
to Transoxania in the other: After the completion of the Arab 
conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin in A.D. 741 Khazaria was 
subjected to a concentric fire of Orthodox Christian cultural 
radiation from the south-west, across the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus and Syriac cultural radiation from the south-east, 
across the Steppe; and, under this bombardment, the Khazars 
"underwent a social transformation which was profound as well as 
rapid. About the middle of the century they abandoned their 
primitive paganism for the Jewish Faith, and changed themselves 
from warlike Nomads who sold their military services in the South 
into peaceful men of business who hired Southern mercenaries to 
police their cities and trade-routes. 

This self-metamorphosis of the Khazars in the middle of the 
eighth century of the Christian Era was a remarkable achievement 
for a Nomad horde; but it was also a hazardous adventure; for at 
the moment when they were abandoning their ancestral military 
tradition the Khazars were acquiring an empire, beyond the borders 
of their native Steppe, which was bound sooner or later to become 
a serious military commitment. ‘The cause of the change in the 
Khazars’ way of life had been a taste for the profits of commerce, 
and the motive had been a desire to reap these profits to the full. 
"The strength of the Khazars? trading position lay in their geo- 
graphical situation midway between the luxury-markets of 
Constantinople and Baghdad and the Southern furriers’ source 
of supply in the Northern Forest; and from the middle of the 
eighth century onwards* the Khazar coureurs des bois pushed their 
way up the Dniepr and over the portage to the northern waters 
that descended into the Baltic—imposing on the Slav inhabitants 
of the woods a tribute of furs and wax, and setting up trading- 
posts which soon turned into embryonic city-states with a measure 


1 See pp, 242-1, above, 

3 For ila cid culture expansion of Orthodox Christendom northeartrard, which 
was one of the Arst symptoms of the emergence of a new Orthodox Christian Chiliza- 
Hon, see T; G C) (8), wok i, p, 6t, above. 
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of political command over their respective commercial hinter- 
lands.t 

‘This Khazar penetration of the Russian sector of the Northern 
Forest is recorded to have been eminently peaceful; and the finds 
of Arab coins? in the region which the Khazars thus opened up 
suggests that even the ‘tribute’ may have been of the nature of 
a voluntary commercial transaction rather than a toll exacted by an 
assertion of superior physical force. In this respect the Khazars’ 
activities in their new dominion compare favourably with Charle- 
magne's contemporaty work in the westernmost sector of the 
Forest, where the Austrasian empire-builder was setting himself 
to subjugate the Saxons to Frankdom, and to convert them to the 
Christian Faith, by sheer violence, and was thereby evoking a 
desperate resistance from his victims. In one respect, however, 
the Khazars’ advance from the northern fringe of the Steppe to 
the northern slope of the watershed between the Black Sea and the 
Baltic resembled both Charlemagne’s simultaneous advance from 
the Rhine to the Eider and the Etruscans’ advance, in another 
age, from the west coast of Italy to the southern foot of the Alps.t 
Like these other two unfortunate adventures, the Khazar enter- 
prise was an intrusion upon a boundless barbarian world in which 
the rash intruder had not the staying-power or the strength to 
find safety by pushing on to a ‘natural frontier’, so that he was 
condemning himself to evoke a barbarian counter-movement 
which he lacked the power to meet and stem. The Khazars’ 
experience was to demonstrate that the nemesis of a hasty advance 
‘into the blue’ was much the same, whether the forward move- 
ment itself had been pacific or militant, 

While the Slavs appear to have been as pacific in the eighth and 
ninth centuries of the Christian Era as the Khazars were in that 
age and as the Slavs’ own ancestors had shown themselves in 
AD. 591,6 the Khazars’ progress through the forests, from the 
landward fringe of the Black Sea Steppe towards the Continental 
coast of the Baltic, had brought their northernmost outposts 
within range of the warlike barbarians of Scandinavia, who at 
of toe Rn fora e Race drs in Ue ele an ir Qe 
Christian Era may be compared with the opening-up of e North American frets y 
the French-Canadian furctraders tn the eighteenth and ineictnih centuries Dii 
cograpical location of Kicv-on-Dniep, which became the eniapdt of the Kotien 

Pide, corresponda to that of Montiel marti mutandi- tnat i to May. wil the 
geographical role of the Gulf of Se. Lawrence being played by the Great Western Bay. 
of the Eurasian Steppe, 7 See the preceding page, footnote 4, above, 

: PIT pp. 3445 and IV, C (i) (e) a (a), vol dv, pp. 488-90, above, 

3 A number of illustrations of the historical [uw that can be seen here in operation 


Baye been given on p. 209, footnote 3, above, 
"See the incident cited in 1I. D (11), vol. ii, p. 318, above. 
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this very moment were being awakened from their "heavy winter 
dream" by Charlemagne’s provocative hammering upon their 
southern gate. The Arab coins that, under Khazar auspices, had 
made their way, salmon-wise, up the Dniepr cataracts travelled 
‘on over the portage and down the northern waters and across the 
Baltic until they came into Scandinavian hands in Rothrsland— 
the seaboard of Sweden in the neighbourhood of Stockholm. 
‘And, while the main body of the Vikings laurched their ships on 
the waters of the North Sea and sought their fortunes on the 
coasts of France and the British Isles and Iceland, there were 
other Scandinavian ships-companies that set sail upon the 
Baltic to trace the alluring dirhems and dinars to their Khazar 
source. 

‘According to the legend these Rothrslanders—or Rhós, as 
their name was contracted by their victims—came in as peacefully 
as the Khazars had come before them when they made their first 
lodgement on the Russian ground that has inherited their Swedish 
name. It is as difficult to identify the moment, in the eatly part 
of the ninth century, at which these Swedish ‘warings’ or 'varan- 
gians’ superseded the Turkish Khazars in the effective control 
of a Slav Novgorod and a Slav Kiev as it is to say exactly when 
the Achaeans superseded the Mycenaeans at Mycenae and Tiryns 
during the decline of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’.+ It is certain, 
however, that from the beginning—whatever the exact date may 
have been—the Varangian régime in the forest country differen- 
tiated itself from the preceding Khazar régime by taking to 
violence instead of emulating the Khazars’ gentleness. 

Violence had, indeed, already gained the upper hand in the 
heart of the Khazar dominions before the first Varangian fighting 
trader—or trading pirates—broke out of the forest on to the Steppe 
in his descent of the Dniepr. The fortress of Sarkel which was 
built by East Roman military engineers for an already hard- 
pressed Khazar Khāqān about the year 8355 had not availed 
to hold at bay the other Qāzāqs on the Khazars’ opposite anti- 
barbarian frontier; and we have seen? how, some fifty years later, 
the Khagin’s ingenious ttemptto catch the Transvolgan Pechenegs 
between two fires and thus annihilate them merely resulted in 
precipitating the Pecheneg ‘break-through’ which the Khazar 
statesman had dreaded, Although the last strongholds of the 


1 See IL D (vii), vol. 
2 See Kiuchevski, 
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Khazars at the mouths of the Volga and the Don did not fall into 
the hands of Russian raiding-patties till as late as about A.D. 966,1 
the widespread Khazar Empire which had been established in the 
eighth century had ceased to exist by the time when, in the last 
decade of the ninth century, a Pecheneg horde which had driven 
all its Nomad competitors off the Steppe between the right bank 
of the Don and the left bank of the Lower Danube collided, along 
a line that ran a day's journey south-east of Kiev,? with a Scandi- 
navian principality, seated in that city, which had already estab- 
lished its hegemony over the kindred Scandinavian principalities 
in its rear as far to the north as the shores of Lake Ladoga.? 

"The Scandinavian war-bands* which thus usurped the Khazars’ 
heritage in the Northern Forest in the course of the ninth century 
of the Christian Era display, beyond mistake, the now familiar 
features of an external proletariat in its hour of triumph. While 
they were keen traders as well as fine fighters, they had lost their 
roots in the soil, and they left the task of cultivation, and also even 
the more lucrative craft of hunting and trapping, to their forest- 
born-Slav subjects, who were sundered socially from their more 
sophisticated but also more ferocious Russian masters by a sharp 
cleavage.” Moreover these barbarian invaders of the Khazar 
World have left an echo of their deeds and experiences in a ‘heroic’ 
poetry which sets its scene in the landscape of the Ukrainian 
Steppe, with the city of Kiev for its cynosure*—though the only 
places in which the oral tradition of chanting this poetry is known 
for certain to survive down to the present day are the Olonetz 
district, between Lakes Ladoga and Onega, at an extremity of the 
Varangian war-bands’ former field of operations which is as remote 
as could be from Kiev, and the valley of the river Kolyma in 
North-Eastern Siberia, where the descendants of the most 
adventurous of all the post-Varangian Russian pioneers rub 
shoulders now on the Arctic Circle with the Palaearctic rear-guard 
of Primitive Mankind? 

Sra witht 
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This Russian ‘heroic’ poetry is a living monument—remote 
though it be, to-day, in place as well as in time—of the Varangian 
war-band Völkerwanderung into the domain of the Khazar 
Empire in the ninth century of the Christian Era. Have other 
barbarian invaders of other steppe-empires been moved by the 
same experience to give proof of a similar creativity? The question 
may remind us that the only ‘heroic’ poetry of any consequence 
that is known to have existed in any Turkish language is that 
which can still be heard to-day on the lips of ‘Kirghiz Qaziq’ 
minstrels! whose audience are descendants of the Nomad con- 
stituents of the external proletariat of the Golden Horde. 


The External Proletariat of the Main Body of Orthodox Christendom. 


When we turn to the history of the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion, we find that the first of the barbarian offensives which the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom had to meet was that of 
the Varangians, whose flotilla of war-canoes bore down upon the 
Bosphorus out of the Black Sea in a.D. 860 as swiftly and un- 
expectedly asa swarm of wasps.) These Russian barbarian in- 
vaders of the Orthodox Christian World cannot, however, be 
regarded as members of an external proletariat which had been 
generated by Orthodox Christendom itself; for, as we have seen, 
the stimulus that drove the Rothrslanders on to the war-path was 
proximately the Khazar penetration of the Northern Forest, and 
ultimately Charlemagne's aggressive war of extermination in 
Saxony, and was not any move that had been made by any 
Orthodox Christian dominant minority. The Varangian assaults 
on the East Roman and Bulgarian Empires in the ninth and 
tenth centuries of the Christian Era were incidental effects of the 
Scandinavian Völkerwanderung into the domain of the adjoining 
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Khazar Empire—just as the assaults of other sea-rovers upon 
“the New Empire’ of Egypt in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries 
B.C. were incidental effects of a Central European barbarian 
Völkerwanderung into the domain of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’. 
In Egyptize history this backwash from the foundering of a 
neighbour civilization inflicted serious damage, because the Egyptiac 
Society itself happened, at the time, to be in a far-advanced stage 
of decline and exhaustion in which it no longer possessed the 
necessary reserves of strength for meeting with impunity an un- 
expected call upon its energies On the other hand the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization was still in growth throughout the period 
which began with the East Roman Empire’s repulse of the 
surprise attack of Askold’s war-canoes in the Bosphorus in A.D. 
860, and which culminated in the expulsion of Svyatoslav's war- 
bands from the Balkan Peninsula in A.D. 972 by the Emperor 
John Tzimisces;? and the struggle did not end in either the over- 
Wwhelming or the crippling of the East Roman Empire and the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization—as the Khatti Empire and the 
Hittite Civilization were overwhelmed, and ‘the New Empire’ and 
the Egyptiac Civilization were crippled, by the impact of the post- 
Minoan Völkerwanderung. Like ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, and 
unlike the Empire of Hatti, the East Roman Empire proved to the 
rampant barbarians, oa the battle-field, that it was stronger in arms 
than they were; but the defeated Varangians, unlike the defeated 
Philistines and "Teucrians, were then quickly captivated by the 
civilization of the victors. "The discomfiture of Svyatoslav in A.D. 
972 was followed in a.D. 988/9 by the conversion of Vladimir;* and, 
therewith, the Scandinavian ‘successor-state’ of the Khazar Empire 
in the Northern Forest was transmuted into a state-member of 
Orthodox Christendom, and the trading-post of Kiev into a 
Russian equivalent of Constantinople. This establishment of a 
new branch of Orthodox Christendom on Russian soil, which was 
achieved in the hour of the breakdown of the parent stem, was 
the last, but also perhaps the gréatest, creative act of the Orthodox. 
Christian Civilization. 
x Fr Xl vr o3 and sont and he present chapter and volun, 
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In forcing themselves upon the East Roman Empire in their 
alternating roles of pirates and traders, the Varangians were 
partly moved by the commercial motive of bringing to the market 
of Constantinople, by the water-route of the Dniepr and the 
Black Sea, the commodities which they collected in their annual 
tribute-taking tours of their subject territories in the Northern 
Forest: But there was also perhaps a political motive which 
moved the war-lords without their being able to avow it to their 
war-bands. The most famous of the Varangian princes of Kiev, 
Vladímir the Great (dominabatur A.D. 980-1015), who was re- 
sponsible, as we have seen, for the conversion of his henchmen 
and subjects to the Orthodox Christian religion and culture, seems 
to have been anxious to find an outlet for the formidable energies 
of the Scandinavian mercenaries who flocked into his camp on 
the Dniestr in embarrassing numbers; and his solution of the 
problem was to ‘pass on’ his superfluous warriors to the East 
Roman Empire without much caring whether they went as 
marauders or as mercenaries? In the course of the eleventh 
century the same trick was played upon the East Roman Empire 
on a larger scale, and with more serious results for the victim, by 
two other neighbours: the rising Western Society on the north- 
west and the declining Syriac Society on the south-east. The 
French no doubt breathed a sigh of relief when the great-grand- 
children of the Viking companions of Rollo, whom Charles the 
Simple had perforce accepted as settlers on French soil in AD. 
911, rode off across the Pyrenees in A.D. 1018 to fight for the 
Christian barbarians of the Iberian Peninsula against the Andalu- 
sian Umayyad Caliphate, and across the Alps in A.D. 1016 to 
fight for the Catholic Lombard rebels against the authority of the 
Orthodox East Roman Empire in Apulias And in the next 
generation the Sunni Muslims of Iran and ‘Iraq were assuredly no 
ess pleased when their Saljüq converts and conquerors began to 
look for pastures new in the Anatolian dominions of the infidel 
East Roman Empire in A.D. 1037,6 and in the Syrian dominions 
of the schismatic Fatimid Caliphate in A.D. 1071.7 
"This same year 1071—which saw the East Roman Emperor 
Romanus Diogenes taken prisoner by the Saljüqs on the field of 
Manzikert and the East Roman metropolis in Apulia, Bari, fall 
2 See lache, op. cit, Garman relation, val. i, pp. 1502. 
5 Sir b i, s 
forman mer ERA tployed in his abortive ineunon 
into East Roman territory in a, 1017-18 see IV. C Gl) (c) 2 (E), vol. i, P. 392, foot= 
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into the hands of the Normans!—was a disastrous year in the 
history of the relations between the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom and the barbarians. These Norman and Saljiq 
barbarian invaders now carved out of a broken-down East Roman 
Empire the ‘successor-states’ which their Varangian forerunners 
had failed to carve out of an Orthodox Christian body social that 
‘was still in growth at the time when they were assailing it? In 
one point, however, the Varangians and the Normans and the 
Saljüqs were all of a piece from the Orthodox Christian standpoint. 
They were all of them alien barbarians who had been ‘passed on’ 
into the Orthodox Christian World by the societies which had 
bred them. It was not until the Orthodox Christian “Time of 
Troubles’ (saeviebat circa a.D. 975-1375) had entered upon its 
last and worst phase, after the Frankish sack of Constantinople 
in A.D. 1204, that Orthodox Christendom’s homegrown barbarians 
began to play their part in the barbarian assaults upon a tortured 
and prostrated Orthodox Christian body social. 

‘At the moment of the breakdown of Orthodox Christendom 
in A.D. 977 there were three directions in which the Orthodox 
Christian culture was being radiated out among barbarians, and 
in which it was therefore to be expected, on analogy, that anti- 
barbarian fronts would crystallize as the broken-down civilization 
went into disintegration. One of these barbarian thresholds of 
the Orthodox Christian World was in the Abruzzi, where Lombard 
Western Christian barbarians were absorbing the cultural in- 
fluence, while they were kicking against the political suzerainty, 
of the East Roman Viceroyalty of Apulia. Another was in Armenia, 
where Gregorian Monophysite Christian barbarians—a Mleh: and 
a John Tzimiscest—had been finding careers for themselves among 
the "borderers' in the East Roman military service. There was 
also a third barbarian threshold in Jugoslavia and Albania, where 
the last survivors of the Continental European barbarians—Arnauts 
and Serbs and Bosniaks—were in relations with the Bulgarian 
Empire that resembled the relations of the Armenians and the 
South Lombards with the East Roman Empire. On two thresholds 
out of these three the front did not have time to form, since the 
‘Normans and the Saljüqs, breaking in from the back of beyond, 
respectively overwhelmed the Lombards and the Armenians and 
usurped their roles, It was only on the Continental European 

C 6) (e) a (B vo. iv, p. 392, footnote 2, above, 


1 See IV. 
2 Between the Varangian prince Svyatoslav'a abortive invasion of the Balkan Penin- 
D. 969-72 and his Norman kinsmen's successful conquest of the Byzantine 


ly in end after Ab, 1040 the main body af Orthodox Christendom 
inflicted on itself the disaster of the Great Romano- Bulgarian War of AD. 977-1019 
[UE DEDE pp. 3991s apanb eo 

7 Bee pp. 243 and 233-4, aove. ` 4 See TV. C (ii) (€) 2 (B), vol. iv, p. 400, above. 
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front of the Bulgarian Empire that the home-grown external 
proletariat of the main body of Orthodox Christendom succeeded 
in the end in playing its normal part. 

The Serb barbarians were the tertii gaudentes in the life-and- 
death struggle between the two principal Powers of the Orthodox 
Christian World. They were drawn, as humble allies of the East 
Roman Empire, into the Romano-Bulgarian War of AD. 913-2731 
and, although, after the East Roman victory in the Great Romano- 
Bulgarian War of a.D. 977-1019, ‘the Serbs received for their 
reward what the Bulgars received for their punishment’, and 
were temporarily incorporated into the East Roman body politic, 
they fared better than the Bulgars in the next chapter of the 
story; for they recovered their political freedom more than a 
hundred years earlier? and made greater play with it during the 
time that was at their disposal before Serbs and Bulgars and 
Greeks were all compelled to lie down with one another under a 
Pax Ottomanica.* In the middle of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when the remnant of the revived Bulgarian Empire 
was in almost as miserable a state as the Nicene Greek princi- 
pality which had reoccupied the East Roman Imperial Throne 
at Constantinople, the Serbian war-bands were marching down 
the valley of the Vardar and making themselves masters of 
that Macedonian hinterland of Salonica which had been the 
battle-field of Greeks and Bulgars for the past five hundred 
years. And, while the Serbs pushed on into Thessaly and be- 
yond, as far as Thermopylae, the Albanians—now heard of for 
the first time in Orthodox Christian historyé—were staking out 


Bee IV. C (8) (8) 2, vol Iv p. 8a, footnote 3, above, ? 
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corresponding claims on the East Roman heritage in Central 
Greece and the Peloponnese. The whole domain of Ortho- 
dox Christendom in the Balkan Peninsula might have been 

out, before the close of the fourteenth century; into 
Serb and Albanian barbarian principalities if the barbarians’ pro- 
gress had not been cut short abruptly by the arrival on the scene 
of the Ottoman founders of an Orthodox Christian universal 
state, who conquered Macedonia in A.D. 1371-2 and completed 
their work in this quarter by annexing the Peloponnese in A.D. 
1460. 

"This tardily arrested incursion, of the home-grown external 
proletariat of the Orthodox Christian World into the heart 
of Orthodox Christendom on the eve of the establishment of the 
Orthodox Christian universal state has its pendant, as we should 
expect, in a second offensive movement of the same barbarian 
forces at the moment when the universal state broke up. In a 
different context! we have detected the rudiments of a barbarian 
invasion of the Ottoman Empire, on the same Continental Euro- 
pean front, at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
of the Christian Era, with the same barbarians playing the same 
parts, “In a.D. 1769-79 a band of Albanian mercenaries in the 
Ottoman service emulated the past exploits of their fellow 
tribesmen, four hundred years back, by making themselves 
momentarily masters of the Peloponnése;.and in A.D. 1804 the 
Serbs rose against the Ottonian régime, as they had risen against 
the East Roman régime circa A.D. T081. 

We may also remind ourselves that, in the abortive post- 
Ottoman interregnum which began in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the Albanian and Serb upheavals on the 
Continental European front of the Ottoman Empire were syn- 
chronous with other barbarian upheavals on other ahti-barbarian 
fronts for which the ‘Osmanli empire-builders of the sixteenth 
century had made themselves responsible by their conquests at 
the expense of the Iranic and the Arabic World. The ‘Osmanlis 
had thereby acquired a highland frontier in Kurdistan and also 
two desert frontiers—one on the Syrian and ‘Iraqi fringes of the 
Afrasian Steppe in North Arabia, and another on the Egyptian 
fringe in Nubia—and, when the Ottoman Empire broke down, 
these African and Asiatic fronts both likewise lit up. The Kurdish 
highlanders and the Arabian Nomads began to assert themselves 
before the close of the eighteenth century, at the same moment 
api IV. € G 0) s vol. i, pp, 68 and 6, an IV. C i) 0) a, ve iv, p. 76, 


2 For the tardy and reluctant expansion of the Ottoman Empire in these two directions 
see 1C G) O) Annez 1 vol pp. 354-90, above. ^ 
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as the Albanians and the Serbs, while the Sudanese Nomads 
followed suit in A.D. 1883.1 

We have seen that? on all these four anti-barbarian fronts of the 
Ottoman Empire ‘the triumph of Barbarism’ was cut short by 
the far more potent social movement of Westernization. Yet, brief 
though their career was, these barbarian heroes of an abortive post- 
Ottoman interregnum did not succumb to their alternative fates of 
being killed off by modern Western lethal weapons or taking to top- 
hats, as the price of being given quarter, without leaving behind them 
some of the characteristic monuments of a barbarian creativity. 

In the sphere of reli 
the barbarians in the hinterland of several of these fronts to adopt 
the ‘higher religion’ of the dominant minority of the day in a 
form that was sufficiently schismatic to be distinctive. In the 
Orthodox Christian ‘Time of Troubles’, for instance, the Bosniak 
section of the Jugoslav external proletariat of Orthodox Christen- 
dom did not follow the example of their kinsmen and neighbours 
the Serbs in accepting the Orthodox Christian Faith, Instead, they 
took to Bogomilism, a Bulgarian Slav adaptation of a Paulician 
Adoptionist Christianity which had lingered on among the trans- 
frontier barbarians beyond the Armenian front of the East 
Roman Empire, and which had been subsequently carried into 
the European provinces of the Empire by Paulician deportees. 
Again, under the Ottoman Empire which performed the function 
of an Orthodox Christian universal state, the ‘higher religion" 
which won its way among the Albanians was not the orthodox 
Sunni Islam that was the official religion of the Ottoman dominant 
minority. ‘The Islam to which the Albanians yielded themselves 
was the esoterically heterodox school of the Bektashi Order of 
Dervishes.* Finally, during the post-Ottoman interregnum, the 
Najdi Arabs rose up against the Ottoman régime in Asia, and the 
Kordofüni Arabs against the Egypto-Ottoman régime in Africa, 
under the impetus of a Wahhabi and an Idrist puritanisms in the 


1 "This countertroke of the Baggara Arab Nomads of Kordofan against the Bysptian 
Vieeoyaly of the Orman Empire was both retarded and provoked by a poliey of 

le jon into the heart of Topical Atria which had been initiated by Meimed 
TAI when he conquered Sannir and 


Same rashness drew down upon Tat the sarne nemesis in this care as in thoes 
Tp 76-8, above. 


above, 
3 "The Idest Seyyida who ruled at Sabyä, on the Asi section ofthe Arabian Tihimab, 
from the date of their successful defance of Ottoman authority in A-D, 1910 until the 
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sight of which the official Sunni orthodoxy of the contemporary 
Ottoman ‘Westernizers’ was no better than outright Infidelity, 

In the sphere of literature the Continental European external 
proletariat of the Orthodox Christian World has transmuted into 
‘heroic’ poetry the experience of its conflict with the Ottoman 
makers and masters of the Orthodox Christian universal state, 
The Serb ballads, which have found their principal theme in the 
Battle of Kosovo, are true to type in concentrating upon a tragic 
story as a more promising ficld than any record of worldly success 
for the exercise of the epic minstrel's art. At the same time the 
Kosovo Cycle is peculiar, and perhaps unique, among the works 
of barbarian poetic genius in being inspired by the experience of 
a frustrated offensive at the climax of a ‘Time of Troubles’, instead 
of reflecting the exhilaration of a ‘break-through’ at the beginning 
ofan interregnum, For the Battle of Kosovo (commissum A.D. 1389) 
was the disaster that shattered the Serbian barbarians’ dream of 
entering into the heritage of a broken-down Orthodox Christian 
Society which had not yet passed through its universal state.? 

It is true that the Serb guslari (minstrels) have not left unsung 
the later chapters in the history of their warriors’ struggle against 
the 'Osmanlis. 


"The heroic songs of the historical cycle deal further with the period 
of subjugation to the Turks, their oppression and individual reprisals 
carried out by the hajduci and uskoci, the memory of whom is preserved 
in the two cycles thus named, both of which contain many beautiful 
songs. (The hajduci were a kind of guerilla warriors who fought the 
Turks while they kept Serbia subdued; while the uskoci were the 
Jugoslavs who had fled to Dalmatia and the Croatian littoral after 
the fall of Herzegovina in 1482, where, as mercenaries of the [Hapsburg] 
Emperors, they defended the borders from the Turks, often raiding 
and pouncing upon them.) 
absorption of thei principality into the dominions of the Wahhabi empire-builder 
"Adr aas br Sula ‘owen the years tyae amd rog were punta bf the sume 
‘ype asthe Sudanese Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad who fe the barbarian counter-attack 


against the By 
For this 


‘who fergned in Macedonia from 1331 to 1356, Jost before the qverth 
the ‘Onmaniis (bid, pp. sro and 454). Compare the recollection, 
Epic, of the great Ostrogothic war-lord Hermanoric (Anglic Bormenrie), who reigned 
in the Ukraine in the third quarter of the fourth century of the Christian Era, Just 
before the overthrow of the Ontogothe by the Huns (Chadwick, The Here Agh, pp» 
23 and 37). 
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"The liberation of Montenegro and Serbia at the beginning of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries respectively has been described 
in the two cycles thus named . . . . The guslari [chanted] for the 
leaders of the First Rising of the Serbs, during the first two decades 
of the last century. Filip Višnji, for insténce, spent four years in the 
district of Maéva, and almost all his songs, which he recited for Vuk 
Karadžić a few years later, describe the fighting between the Serbs 
and the Turks which took place in that district while he was there, and 
glorify the deeds of the contemporary Serbian leaders. ‘There are 
several instances which prove that many Serbian leaders of that period 
had their own guslari, and these very often composed songs in which 
the heroic deeds of their masters were glorified. This ‘perhaps, explains 
the fact that heroic songs which deal with the liberation of the Serbs, 
and those which chant the achievements of the hajduci and uskoci, are 
far more numerous than those dealing with the events and personalities 
of mediaeval Serbian history. Y 

‘The quality, however, of this Serbian ‘heroic’ poetry of a later age 
is in inverse ratio to its quantity; for the Hajduk and Uskok cycles 
"both—and the former especially—relate true historical events with 
very little poetry. "They differ greatly in this respect from the earlier 
heroic songs. These are, perhaps, the least interesting and the least 
beautiful’ 

Such as they are, the Hajduk and Uskok cycles of Serb ‘heroic’ 
poetry have an Albanian analogue of approximately the same 
date,’ and also a Greek analogue in songs which celebrate the 
prowess of Rlephts and armatolf who were the Greek contemporaries 
and counterparts of the Serb hajduci and uskoci in the interior of 
the Ottoman Empire. The Greek Armatole and Klephtic cycles 


PT R 
Ce ies he Joc and les were tanner, barbarana f the Ottoman 

ite i tie Hera end exact menting af tbe term, the Aophu were insurgents whose 
bing of operations lay witin the Ortum frontes, e wil be seen thar in terma af 
tie user! ef tke Roman Empire, te Serb haue who crowed te Save and broke 
{hte ie Secbinbobied ists ofthe Empire imp thoy correspond tothe German 
mec bande whith coned the Rhine and brake into the Rathan provinces ol Upper and 
Toner Germany om the lst day oF a.D. 406, while the contemporary wphewal cf the 
Bunge snd entm Rhfenders in Ge terior ofthe Roman Empire haee analogue 
Into tpheaval ofthe Ramilotand Moreot Greek Hh As forthe uit armata 
tese were a loa Greek Orthodox Christian hereditary milia which bad ben tohated, 
nd indeed encouraged, by tie Otoman Power as a lorument for keeping the Nephi 
Hrecaca on the peine ple Ge setting a Def to catch a thief (henry a he Grec for thief, 
Sie douaret B a Greek vertion of the Talian word armare, meaning an tet 
i Dial cni: tee Vithognns C. Khres ro Mop (Athens 1936,00 imprint 
‘St publisher a meme) pp. 14 and 
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of ‘heroic’ poetry! belong to the same school as the Serb Hajduk 
and Uskok cycles, and like these, again, they wilted away in the 


+ "These Greek cycles confront the student of history with some intricate and obscure 
preliminary problema of literary amalyais and criticism from which the contemporary 
End corresponding Serb cycles would appear to be free; and those literary dicatas 
are in thee tun due, at any rae in part, to three historical fais, The Grat of thee 
fies ia hae the principal scedsbed of thle Modern Greek “heroi poetry Iny, notin 
the Moren but ia Continental Greece north of the Les of Corinth (a region which, 
Under the Ottoman régime, formed part of the Empires European metropolitan pro 
Vinee of Rmi) The sec fact in the before, during, end ater the Greek national 
prising of Tat the Rumiliot Alephis and armat alike were succesfully and permas 
Bently erahed by th ‘Gnmanis (in 1783 ‘Al Paaha of Yannina was appointed by the 


Forte to be general Derbend Aghasy of Rumili, with the mission of destroying bath 
the lephtr and the armatol! of hs province; “AMT carried out this mission efticently tl 
Mis fain TBa; and the ruin of the martial elements in de Greek population of Rum 

ek national uprising 


‘wa consummated through the ultimate failure in Rumili of the Gree 
of 182x which was ultimately successful in the Morea: see Viakh 
p. 181-2). ‘The third fact ia that the life and poetry of the Rumi 
one history ended in thie ‘heroic’ failure won an immense 
Comparatively feeble and inglorious Moreot opposite numbers’ who scored, contempo: 
Faneously, the solid worldly success of liberating their peninsula from Ottoman rule 

and making of it the nucleus of a successor-state’ of the 
SEX Groce nationa state on the contemporary Western 


Eyele of spurious “hele? 
ge under the titie 


pp, 42-4, ‘The critic shows that Kolokotrónis has purloined his fictitious Moreot colours 
And Outlines from the true portrait of the Rumiliot armatol{ whose acquaintance he first 


a, op. et, pp. 42-3) from a still 
E d ch he ea d Susi arnari ia te 

'propótamo district during 1821-4 It will be seen that the authentic life 
and literature of the full-blooded Ruraiot armatolf sod Alephts ure exceedingly dificult 


d ary aflinity here is indeed so close that a Western scholar is said to have 
discovered the existence of the Modem Greek heroic poety by inference from his 
knowledge of the existence of the Serb heroic" poetry, an astronomer sometimes 
muspec the eitence of hitherto undetected star by inference eom his observations 
of the movement of other heavenly bodies. According to am anonymous article i the 
died of tie ith November, 1858 (quoted in Vise op ty PR. 198-9) a 
German scholar from the Rhineland, who was brought to Vienna in 1814 by business 
relating to the international pesce congress that wad being beld ia that city in that yett, 
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hour in which the historic deeds that were the minstrels? theme 
were crowned with success. How are we to explain this ap- 
parently premature drying up of the springs of a barbarian poetic 
inspiration? Was it the very success of the ‘heroes? in real life 
that debarred their fictitious doubles, who were being conjured 
into a poetic existence in the minstrels’ imagination, from entering 
upon a career in that ‘other world’ of literary life in which the 
Siegfrieds and the Guthheres have grown to so vastly taller a 
stature than was ever attained by the petty war-lords whose 
historic names are borne by these famous creatures of iinagina- 
tion?! No doubt the Karageorgevié or the Obrenović who had 
laid aside his weapons and stepped out of his forest fastness in 
order to receive an Imperial patent from a discomfited Padishah 
and then take his seat, as a duly recognized princeling, upon a 
tawdry little throne, had thereby made himself as poor a subject 
for ‘heroic’ poetry as Theodoric when he stepped into Odovacer’s 
shoes in the guise of the Emperor Anastasius’s viceroy in Italy, 
or as Clovis when he accepted the insignia of the consulship from 
the same Emperor's envoys after his victory over the Visigoths at 
Vouillé? On this analogy? we may surmise that the "heroic 

etry of the Serb and Greek external proletariat of the Ottoman 
Empire would in any event have had a short life after the success: 
ful establishment of a Serb ‘successor-state’ of the Empire in the 
Morava Basin and a Greek ‘successor-state’ in the Peloponnese. 
We have noticed, however, that these barbarian ‘successor-states’ 


fe) 3, Annex IIT, pp. 612-1 
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cere which might put ta winner out s becoming the 
lar hero of « genuine "heroic poetry might, of course, at the tame time place it 
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pp. 235-25, the Greek ballada of which the Kolokatronaly individually or collectively, 
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of the Ottoman Empire had hardly begun to take shape before 
they underwent a transformation into the totally different species 
of states members of the Western comity. And it seems probable 
that their ‘Westernization’ was a still more potent factor than 
their material success in killing the Serb and Greek ‘heroic’ 
tradition. 

The revolutionary change of social environment which was 
brought about, within the span of a single lifetime, by the inrush 
of Western technique and ideas and institutions that accompanied 
the Greek insurrection against the ‘Osmanlis is vividly depicted 
in the words of a ci-devant Peloponnesian Rlepht who had made 
his name and fortune as a warrior-patriot in the Greek national 
‘uprising’ (epanastasis) of A.D. 1821-9. The passage occurs in 
the memoirs of Theodore Kolokotrónis which were dictated to an 
amanuensis by this illiterate leader of a barbarian war-band in 
his old age, when, after having fought and quarrelled and pillaged 
his way through the Greek War of Independence, he was living, 
like a shark out of water, under the sovereignty of a king who had 
been imported from Bavaria in order to guide the feet of the 
victorious Alephts into the way of Western Civilization. 


"In the days when I was young and might have learnt something, 
schools and academies didn’t exist. There were only just a few schools 
in which they learnt to read and write. The old-time higja-bashis, 
who were the leading men of a place, hardly knew how to write their 
own names. The majority of the archpriests knew nothing but what 
they had picked, up of the ecclesiastical routine; not one of them 

had a real education. The Psalter, the Eightfold Chant, the Book 
of Monthly Offices and other prophetical works were the books 
that I read. It was not till I went to Zante* that I found the History 


ulled away from under him in 1883, And the Danish dynasty which bas since tried 
E kand in Greece Bas fared almost as f Jn i Bavarian quie Ta 1998 an 
‘ot yet possible to guess what was to be the ultimate seguel to the arbitrary restoration 
‘of a monarchical ségime in Greece by a military coup dotat which hed been announced 
fon the day--the 11th October, 1935—on which these lines were being written in the 
rg draft OF the present Part of th Study, 

5 The Yonian [sland of which Zante was one, bad been incorporated into the Western 
World since their seizure from the East Roman Empire by a Norman admical and a 
‘Genoese pirate towarda the close of the twelfth century of the Christian Era, They had 
syentually all been acquired by Venice, and they remained in Venetian bands until 
Napoleon tock them as part of the French share of the spoils when he partitioned the 
Venetian dominions with the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in A The 
‘were then taken rom the French by a Russian expeditionary force, which wasin ocup 
in 1606 when Kolobotrénis sought refuge in Zante ster having been hunted out of his 
native Morea as one among some 159 Moreot Alephis who were suppressed, as a public 
‘uisance, in the fest quarter of 1806, by the law-abiding majority of their local come 

"under Ottoman leadership (Viakhogiánnis, op. cis PP: 147- 


‘Kolokotrénis enlisted 


in a Greek force which the British Government raised in the ilands, and he remained 
in the Britah service until two years after the close of the Napoleonic Ware: 
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of Greece in plain Greek. The books that I read often were the History 
of Greece, the History of Aristomenes and Gorgo, and the History of 
Scanderbeg. In my opinion it was the French Revolution and Napoleon 
that opened the eyes of the World. Before that, the nations were not 
heard of; the kings were treated like gods on Earth; and whatever 
‘those kings did was praised as a matter of course. On this account, by 
the way, it is more difficult to govern people nowadays. In my time, 
trade was very small; money was scarce; the dollar fetched three 
gurüsh; and anybody who had a thousand gurush was "a big noise": 
with that amount one could do business which one couldn't do now 
with a thousand of Venetian currency. There was little intercourse; 
it was only our Revolution that brought all the Greeks together. You 
could find people who didn’t know the next village an hour's walk 
from their own. Zante seemed as far away then as the ends of the 
Earth seem now. What America is to us now-—that is pretty well what 
Zante was tothem. When they went to Zante, they called it “going to 
the Western World" (2eyay els,rv Dpayrad).” 


‘The headlong onset of ‘Westernization’ that is sketched in this 
passage will convincingly account for the galloping consumption 
which overtook both the Greek and the Serb school of ‘heroic’ 
poetry in the nineteenth century in a doubly deleterious atmo- 
sphere of sophistication and commercialization. In Greece ‘the 
ballads of 1821 were not given time to attain their final form, 
because the prosaic political and social life which descended upon 
them brought their [natural] evolution to a halt In Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Montenegro the life, and with it the minstrelsy, 
of ‘the Heroic Age’ survived until the Austro-Hungarian occupation 
of the two former provinces in and after a.D. 18787 and even in 
the sooner westernized Kingdom of Serbia new ‘heroic’ poems are 
credibly reported to have been composed to celebrate incidents in 
the wars of 1912-184 Yet there is also a record of a man being 
approached, in Montenegro, as far back as 1876 with the 
"business proposition’ that ‘he could have his name brought into 
till about four years before the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence in i821 
ave ls Ss opportunity To rerum in the fon deaf à patriot, fo a native land rom 


Which he had been evicted as a malefactor fifteen years earlier. —A.].T. 
BP 3. The foregoing frs herd scent of bow 


Reti ther dn were numbered; Kolgkomóniv comrades rejected i rorem, repiying 
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3 Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, vol. ii, pp. 337 and 434 
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a poem—presumably as a hero—on payment of two plete, ie. 
forty kreuzer or about eightpence'. After the turn of the century 
‘oral tradition among the Orthodox Christians had largely been dis- 
placed by printed books of poems, owing to the enterprise of a printer 
in NikKié. In the Montenegrin army there was a regular organization 
of minstrels under a kapetan od guslara or "chief of the minstrels”, 
‘These men composed their poems collectively and sent them to the 
printer, who in his turn, apparently after some revision, supplied them 
with printed copies. 
By the year 1936 the two English students of the subject who have 
just been quoted found on inquiry 
“that nearly every one [in the Serb-speaking parts of Jugoslavia] now 
can read and that printed collections of poems are purchasable every- 
‘where, not to mention gramophone records and wireless performances, 
Moreover, even the most remote districts are no longer inaccessible to 
external influence’ + 
"This explanation of the decay of the Serb and Greek schools 
of ‘heroic’ poetry is borne out by the fact that the Russian 
school, which took no harm from the ‘Byzantinization’ of Kiev 
in and after the reign of Vladimir (regnabat A.D. 980-1015), has 
proved unable to survive the Westernization. of Muscovy in and 
after the reign of Peter the Great (imperabat A.D. 1682-1725). 
"The intellectual outlook of the Russian minstrels has hardly kept 
pace with the growing dignity of their subjects. This increasing dis- 
parity becomes most obvious when we come to the last large body of 
narrative heroic poetry which Great Russia has produced—that on the 
Napoleonic Wars. In the Tsar Alexander, as in his enemy Napoleon, 
the poets had'subjects which might well have inspired a new school of 
heroic poetry. Tolstoy's War and Peace reflects the consciousness 
which was felt by all Russians, whether in the officers’ quarters or in 
the Moscow and Petrograd drawing rooms, that they were living in 
an age of heroes, Yet when we read the byliny [heroic poems] on the 
of Smolensk, and observe the part assigned to the Cossack 
General Platov and to the Tsar himself, we are conscious of a paradox. 
"The function of heroic poets is tc glorify human action and exalt human 
beings; but in the pictures of Platov at the French court, of the Tsar 
Alexander cutting his beard or receiving the intimation of Napoleon’s 
approach, the poet has unconsciously reduced his heroes far below 
ir actual human dignity. ‘The epic manner and formulae are still 
preserved, but the exaltation has vanished, the epic figures have 
come puny. Above all, the presentation of the facts is distorted and 
unworthy of the great events and changes which were taking place. 
‘The breach between the minstrels and their old patrons, which shows 
itself in the poverty of the treatment of exalted subjects, has become 
1 Chadwick, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 439, following M, Murko. 
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final—a breach which was perbaps first foreshadowed when the 
travels of Peter the Great in search of enlightenment? were described 
by an indulgent but uncomprehending minstrel as “amusing himself 
abroad”? 2 

When the rulers of Muscovy ‘went Western’, they were betaking 
themselves beyond the range of the Russian minstrel’s capacity 
for imaginative comprehension; and in these circumstances it was 
so much the worse for the Russian tradition of ‘heroic’ poet 
that these changelings thenceforth monopolized the field of action 
that was fit to become a ‘heroic’ theme. Unable to treat of high 
matters that passed his understanding, the minstrel was reduced 
to harping upon prosaic trivialities. Deprived of the grain that 
was its due, the Russian epic genius quickly died of inanition on 
a starvation-diet of chaff. 


The Hindu External Proletariat. 

‘When we pass from the main body of Orthodox Christendom— 
with its alien Varangian and Norman and Saljūq barbarian in- 
cursions at the beginning of its Romano-Bulgarian "Time of 
‘Troubles’ and with the abortive ‘heroic age’ of its home-bred 
Albanian and Serb and Greek barbarians at the dissolution of its 
Ottoman universal state—we shall find some of the same features 
reappearing in the history of the relations between the external 
proletariat and the dominant minority of the Hindu World. 

In Hindu history the earliest of the barbarian offensives that 
accompanied the Hindu "Time of Troubles’ (saeviebat circa A.D. 
1175-1575). was likewise delivered by invaders from the back of 
beyond who had been ‘passed on’ by a neighbour civilization. 
The Turkish war-bands whom Sebuktegin of Ghaznah and his 
son and successor Mahmiid led down from Zabulistan upon the 
Panjab at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian Era were the kinsmen as well as the contemporaries of 
the Saljtiqs who trespassed out of Transcaspia into Iran in A.D. 
1026 and who were ‘passed on’ into the Anatolian territories of 
Orthodox Christendom in a.D. 1037.5 But, justas, in the Orthodox 
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Christian “Time of Troubles’, the barbarians from the back of 
beyond— Varangians and Saljüqs and Normans—were followed, 
in their invasion, by the home-grown Serbs and Albanians, so 
in the Hindu "Time of Troubles’ the Turkish Nomad invaders 
from the Eurasian Steppe were followed by other barbarians whose 
native haunts were nearer at hand, on the south-eastern rim of 
the Iranian Plateau.! "The great ‘break-through’, which carried the 
barbarian invaders, at one swoop, from the line of the Sutlej to the 
coast of Bengal, was achieved by the Ghiris—an Iranian 
mountain-people from the highlands between Ghaznah and Herat 
and Qandahir who had previously supplanted the Ghaznawis 
both in Zabulistin and in the Panjab. And, although the Eurasian 
Nomads came to the front again in the war-bands of the ‘Slave- 
Kings’ and the Taghligis who ruled over Hindustan in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries their successors the Ladi 
Afghans, whose reign coincided in time with the last and worst 
phase of the Hindu "Time of Troubles’,¢ were highland barbarians 
of the same breed as the Ghüris, from the threshold of the Hindu 
World beyond the North-West Frontier. 

"This Hindu "Time of Troubles’, in which the Turkish Nomads 
and the East-Iranian highlanders had thus taken turn and turn 
about in serving as ‘the scourge of God’, was brought to an end 
by the establishment of a Mughal Raj which gave the Hindu 
Society its universal state; and in the subsequent chapters of 
Hindu history the home-grown East Iranian external proletariat 
of the Hindu World has had the field to itself; for since the reign 
of Akbar (imperabat A.D. 1556-1602), who was the true author of 
the Pax Mogulica, the Eurasian Nomads have not again appeared 
above the Hindu horizon. When the Pax Mogulica prematurely 
dissolved in the eighteenth century, the barbarians who rushed 
in—to contend for the possession of the carcase with the Maratha 
protagonists of a militant Hindu reaction against an alien universal 
state—were the East Iranian Rohillas and Afghans; and, when 
‘Akbar’s work was reperformed by other alien hands, and the 
Hindu universal state was re-established in the shape of a British 
in place of a Mughal Raj, the defence of the North-West Frontier, 
over against the wild highlonders of North-Eastern Iran, proved 
to be by far the heaviest of all the frontier-commitments that the 
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British empire-builders in India had to take over from the van- 
quished rival candidates for the succession to the Mughal heritage. 

By the year 1938 the gravity of this British commitment could 
be estimated in the light of a mature experience; for by then 
more than a hundred years had passed since the British masters 
of India had first addressed themselves to the task of finding a 
solution for the North-West Frontier problem; and, so far, none 
of the alternative possibilities had proved, on trial, to be altogether 
satisfactory. 

The first alternative which the British empire-builders tried 
was to conquer and annex outright the whole of the East Iranian 
barbarian threshold of the Hindu World right up to the line along 
which the Mughal Rāj, at its apogee, had marched with its own 
Uzbeg ‘successor-states’ in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and with the 
Safawi Empire in Western Iran. The adventurous reconnaissances 
which were carried out, from A.D. 1831 onwards, by Alexander 
Burnes,? were followed up by the still more hazardous step of 
dispatching a British-Indian military force to Afghanistan in 
1838; but this ambitious attempt at a ‘totalitarian’ solution of 
the North-West Frontier problem had a disastrous ending. For, 
in the first flush of their triumphantly successful conquest of all 
India, south-east of the Indus Basin, between 1799 and 1818,3 
the British empire-builders had over-estimated their own strength 
and under-estimated the vigour and effectiveness of the resistance 
that their aggression would provoke among the untamed bar- 
barians whom they were proposing now to subdue. 

‘At a time when the Panjab was still in the hands of the fully 
sovereign and formidably martial Power of the Sikhs, while the 
amirs of Sind were bitterly hostile to British designs which they 
could not resist by force, Afghanistan was really beyond theeffective 
reach of a British Raj whose military operations in the East 
Iranian highlands had to be conducted from such distant bases 
as Calcutta and Bombay; and, if the military omnipotence of the 
British at this time in the Indian territories east of the Indus and 
south of the Sutlej thus gave no measure of British military strength 
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at Ghaznah or Kabul, conversely the perpetual political dissensions 
and civil wars in which the barbarians of Afghanistan were con- 
suming their energies gave no measure of their ability to make 
common cause against an alien invader who threatened to deprive 
them all alike of their unanimously cherished privilege of living 
in a state of anarchy. Times had changed in the East Iranian 
highlands -since the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, 
when the Mughal and Safawi and Uzbeg Powers had contended 
with one another for command of the frontier-fortresses of 
Qandahar and Herat and Balkh while the highlanders remained 
sullenly submissive or passively aloof. In the eighteenth century, 
when the Mughal and Safawi Empires had broken up, while 
the Uzbeg Khanates were sinking into an ever deeper decay, the 
highlanders had been having their fling. They had usurped the 
throne of Shah ‘Abbas from 1722 to 1730, and had raided 
the plains of Hindustan from 1745 to 1761 and, although their 
licence had been curbed before the eighteenth century had run out, 
and they had ebbed back into the mountains from which they had 
descended, the memory of their eighteenth-century marauding 
adventures still inspired them, in the nineteenth century, with a 
self-conceit and self-confidence that made them rise in vehement 
revolt against a British effort to reduce them to submission in 
their native fastnesses. For these various reasons the British 
attempt to solve the Indian North-West Frontier problem by 
conquering the entire barbarian hinterland ended, in 1841-2, in 
a disaster of greater magnitude than the Italian disaster in the 
Abyssinian highlands in 1896. 

‘After this first resounding failure the second chapter in the 
history of the British attempt to cope with the North-West 
Frontier opened in 1849, when the annexation to the British Raj 
of Sind in 1843, and of the Sikh principality in the Panjab in 
consequence of the Anglo-Sikh wars of 1845-9, had carried 
the north-western boundary of British India forward, along the 
whole front, to the south-eastern foot of the escarpment of the 
Iranian Plateau.) Since 1849 the British Raj has always possessed 
the geographico-strategical facilities, which it so conspicuously 
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lacked in 1838, for applying the original policy of conquest to 
the untamed barbarians in the East Iranian highlands; but, though 
there have been two more Anglo-Afghan wars since then—one 
in 1879-81 and another in 1919—the British ambition to make a 
permanent conquest of the highlands has not ever, in fact, been 
more than tentatively revived, and the variations in British frontier 
policy since 1849 have been tactical rather than strategic, since 
they have all alike been subject to the unvarying fundamental 
postulate that—whatever the line along which the frontier was 
to run, and whatever the military and political expedients by 
which it was to be maintsined—there was now to be no question 
of eliminating by force of arms the untamed barbarian war-bands 
beyond the pale, 

Within the limits allowed by this postulate there have, of 
course, been considerable variations in method—some local and 
some temporary! In the south-western section of the frontier 
the effective military and political front has been established on 
the summit of the plateau, on the farther side of the wall of 
mountains by which the plateau is surrounded. In the north- 
eastern section the front has been kept below the foot of the 
mountains, part way between the water-shed of the Indus Basin and 
the channel of the river Indus itself; and on this sector there have 
been alternations between a tendency to move the limit of effective 
occupation forward, towards the juridical frontier between India 
and Afghanistan? and a tendency to leave unadministered as 
broad a zone as possible of the barbarian territory that is juri- 
dically subject to the Government of India’s sovereign authority. 
In the counsels of the British Indian military and political 
authorities the ‘forward’ and the ‘close border’ frontier policies 
have alternately prevailed, and then each time each in turn lost 
credit, as the particular drawbacks and inconveniences of each 
have once again been exposed under the test of a practical trial, 
And this history of British Indian frontier policy bears out a 
social ‘law’—which we have mentioned, by anticipation, at the 
beginning of this chapter, and which we shall seek to demonstrate 
in a later part.—to the effect that, on a stationary frontier between 
Civilization and Barbarism, Time does not tell in Civilization’s 
favour. The cogency of this ‘law’ was being brought home by 
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current events at the time of writing of the first draft of this 
chapter in the autumn of the year 1935, when the Government 
of India was finding itself once again constrained to undertake 
elaborate military ‘operations against one of the barbarian war- 
bands! in the non-administered zone of the North-West Frontier 
Province. 


The External Proletariat of the Main Body of the Far Eastern Society. 

‘When we pass from the Hindu World to the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society, the spectacle that meets our eyes there is the 
same mutatis mutandis. The Far Eastern "Time of Troubles’ 
(saeviebat circa A.D. 875-1275), which set in with the decline and 
fall of the T'ang Dynasty, was punctuated by a series of barbarian 
encroachments upon the Far Eastern Civilization’s domain in 
which the Eurasian Nomads opened the first breach and were 
afterwards followed up by home-grown highlander barbarians 
from the threshold of the invaded society’s territory The 
Khitan Nomads, who circa A.D. 550° had appeared on the horizon 
of a nascent Far Eastern World at the extremity of the Eurasian 
Steppe between Korea and the Khingan Mountains, gained a 
footing south of the easternmost section of the Great Wall circa 
A.D. 927-37.4 Some two hundred years later these Nomadic Khitan 
were supplanted, and their encroachments at the Far Eastern 
Society's expense were extended, by the Kin barbarians from 
the forest-clad highlands between the Manchurian Steppe and 
Korea (as, in the Hindu World, the Gharis supplanted and out- 
rangedthe GhaznawiTurks,® and, in the Syriac World, the Muwah- 
hid highlanders from the Atlas followed at the heels of the 
‘Murabit Nomads from the Sahara’). In the thirteenth century 
of the Christian Era the Kin, in their turn, were supplanted by 
the Khitan’s fellow Nomads the Mongols, who completed the 
barbarian conquest of the main body of the Far Eastern World 
and thereby provided it with a universal state (as the Mughals 
performed a corresponding service for the Hindu World and the 
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"Osmanlis for the main body of Orthodox Christendom). There- 
after, when the Mongols had been driven out again to theirown side 
of the Great Wall by the Chinese militant nationalist reaction that 
was led by the Ming, the Nomadic Mongols’ work of establishing 
a Far Eastern universal state was eventually reperformed by the 
Kin's fellow highlanders the Manchus.* 

Upon all these barbarian invaders of the Far Eastern World, 
whether Nomads or highlanders, the influence of the culture of 
the conquered society has worked so swiftly and penetrated so 
deep that they have had little need, or opportunity, to exercise 
any creative faculties of their own, The Manchus, in particular, 
have shown themselves whole-hearted converts to a Far Eastern 
Civilization which they bad been imbibing from the long-established 
Chinese settlers in South Manchuria before ever they committed 
their own trespass across the Liaotung Pale and on beyond, 
through Shanhaikwan. Of all the four successive hosts of in- 
truders—Kbitan and Kin, Mongols and Manchus—the Mongols 
alone have offered a conscious and obstinate resistance to the 
process of Sinification. The Mongols’ native Nomadism, which 
was the first barrier that divided them from the peasants and 
litterati of the Far Eastern World, was reinforced, before their 
intrusion upon Far Eastern ground, by the tincture of Syriac 
culture which the Nestorian missionaries on the Eurasian Steppe 
had imparted to the Karāyits and the Naimans.? And the Mongols 
thus brought with them into China a distinctive culture of their. 
own. "Thereafter their determination to retain their separate 
social identity was displayed in their attitude towards the Maha- 
yüna, with which their conquest of China brought them into contact, 
In spite of the attraction which this ‘higher religion’ exercised 
upon these primitive pagans, the Mongols did not embrace the 
Catholic Mahayana which had become the universal church of the 
Far Eastern World. They turned, in preference, to the Tantric 
form of Mahayanian Buddhism which had been begotten in Bengal 
and had found a second home in Tibet Qubilay Khan (imperabat 
AD. 1259-94) himself showed favour to, and interest in, the 
‘Tibetan Lamas; and three hundred years after his time, and two 
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hundred years after the expulsion of his successors from China to 
the Nomads’ own side of the Great Wall, the Mongols at length 
adopted this Tantric Buddhism en masse in A.D. 1576-7. The 
adoption of a distinctive religion is, as we have observed? one of 
two characteristic manifestations of originality in the souls of 
barbarians who feel moved to retain and express their own 
barbarian éthos instead of succumbing to the faded charms of the 
moribund civilization at whose expense they are running amok. 
‘The second characteristic form of barbarian self-expression is the 
creation of a ‘heroic’ poetry; and inquiry reveals that the re- 
calcitrant Mongol barbarian “borderers’ on the Eurasian frontier of 
the main body of the Far Eastern World have expressed themselves 
in this way as well. Among the Mongol Nomads whose ranges lay 
within the boundaries of Manchuria, there could be heard sung, 
in 1935,* ballads celebrating the exploits of Mongol bandits in the 
ci-devant Imperial Pastures of the Manchu Crown which had been 
turned, in 1902, into an ordinary administrative district (Asien) of 
the Chinese Republié, where the Mongols’ Nomadism would be 
challenged thenceforth by the advance of the Chinese peasant- 
colonist’s plough. 


The Iranic External Proletariat. 

In the history of the Iranic World the breakdown of the Iranic 
Civilization—which we have equated -with the schism in the 
Tranic body social in the generation of Shah Ismā'īls—was accom- 
panied by the Uzbeg barbarian Nomads’ occupation of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin. "This Nomad encroachment, which corresponds 
to the Khitan’s intrusion upon the Far Eastern World after the 
fall of the T’ang, was never carried farther; for, at the Khurasanian 
escarpment of the Iranian Plateau, the Uzbegs were brought to a 
halt by the Safawis, as the White Huns had been arrested at the 
same line by the Sasanids and the Sakas by the Arsacids.” Yet, 
for nearly four hundred years after the Uzbeg occupation of the 
Oxus-Taxartes Basin, the Persians had to put up with the perpetual 
raids of the Uzbegs! Türkmen protégés in Transcaspia; and in 
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the first quarter of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, 
when the Iranic "Time of Troubles’ was overtaken by its next 
paroxysm, the Afghan highlander barbarians from North-Eastern 
Iran also momentarily overran the derelict territories of a decrepit 
Safawi Empire (as we have noticed incidentally in our foregoing 
survey of the external proletariat of the Hindu World). 


The Russian External Proletariat. 
In the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia the “Time of 
‘Troubles’? set in, after an exotic bloom that had lasted for less than 
a hundred years from the date of Vladímir's conversion, upon the 
decay of the authority of the principality of Kiev towards the end 
of the eleventh century of the Christian Era: And, in Russian 
history too, this first stage in the disintegration of a civilization was 
signalized by the scourge of Nomad barbarian assaults. The 
Russians, however, were more successful than the Hindus or the 
Chinese or their own co-religionists in the East Roman Empire in 
coping with their Nomad adversaries. The Ghuzz and the 
Cumans, who broke in rapid succession out of the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe into the Great Western Bay in the sixth decade of 
the eleventh century,* when Byzantine Kiev was verging towards 
her decline, were held at the borderline between Steppe and 
Forest, and were prevented from trespassing on Russian ground, 
as effectively as, some hundred and sixty years earlier, the Peche- 
negs had been checked at the same line by a Varangian Kievs 
which, in the ninth century, had been in the first vigour of a bar- 
barian adolescence. And though, less than two hundred years 
after the Cumans had been brought to a halt, the Russian forest 
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bowed to the earth under the unprecedentedly furious impact of 
the Mongol tornado—a blast which had been gathering momen- 
tum all the way as it swept across Eurasia from the Kerulen to 
the Dniepr—these Russian tree-trunks even then bent without 
breaking. 

During the two and a half centuries that elapsed between Bata 
Khan’s sack of Kiev in A.D. 1240 and the Muscovites' capture of 
Saray-on-Volga in A.D. 1502, the states of Russian Orthodox 
Christendom—including distant Novgorod on the Baltic slope, as 
well as the Russian communities in the basins of the Dniepr and 
the Volga—were all of them for most of the time under the Tatar 
yoke, except in so far as they succumbed, instead, to the alter- 
native barbarian domination of the forest-dwelling Lithuanians.* 
Successive Russian attempts to throw off the Tatar suzerainty 
were severely punished. Even as late as A.D. 1382, when the princi- 
pality of Muscovy had already succeeded in uniting a large part of 
the Russian World under its own lordship, a Muscovite repudi: 
tion of allegiance to the Khan of the Golden Horde was con- 
clusively proved to be premature by Toqatmysh’s retaliatory sack 
of Moscow And it was only the union of Muscovy with Nov- 
gorod in A.D. 1478—exactly a hundred years after the first Mus- 
covite act of defiance—that created at last a Russian Power which 
‘was of a calibre to defy with impunity a Tatar Power which was now 
in articulo mortis. These facts show how long and how heavily the 
Russians were weighed down by the Tatar incubus; yet they never 
allowed it to crush them, ‘Their servitude did not go beyond the 
payment of tribute to Tatar overlords who continued to dwell on 
‘their native steppes; and there was no installation of a Tatar 
ruling caste in the Russian cities, after the fashion of the Manchu 
‘bannermen’ in China or the Turkish war-bands of the ‘Slave- 
Kings’ and their successors in Hindustan. 

This successful Russian passive resistance to Nomad aggression 
during the Russian ‘Time of Troubles’? prepared the ground for 
Russian Orthodox Christendom to pass over to the offensive in 
the age of the universal state that was brought into existence by 
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the union of Novgorod with Muscovy. And this Russian counter- 
offensive against the Eurasian Nomadism has been a unique 
operation in the annals of the warfare between the Eurasian 
Nomads and the sedentary societies round about; for the Russians 
have gained a victory over the Nomads which, to all appearance, is 
complete and definitive. 

In this last chapter of the history of Russian Orthodox Christen- 
dom’s anti-Nomad front the master-stroke of tlie Empire of All the 
Russias has been to enlist in its service, as disciplined hunting- 
dogs, the Cossacks who had made their first entry into the Eurasian 
amphitheatre as wild wolves snapping at the flanks of the Golden 
Horde "This remarkable metamorphosis of the Cossacks from 
barbarians into barbarian-fighters was not accomplished without 
a struggle;? and the parent Cossack war-band in the ‘Sich’ in the 
Dniepr eventually proved intractable. These Dniepr Cossacks 
could never forget their original freedom from any master; and, 
even when, in the sixteenth century, they had found it necessary 
to compromise their liberty by entering into political relations with 
one of the neighbouring sedentary Powers, their first choice for 
their suzerain had been Poland-Lithuania. They had only subse- 
quently come under the suzerainty of Muscovy—and this by a 
voluntary transfer of allegiance which was transacted, in A.D. 1654, 
through the negotiation of a formal treaty between the Cossack 
Hetman and the Muscovite Tsar. With this history behind them 
it is not surprising that the Dniepr Cossacks were unable to accom- 
modate themselves to the requirements of a Muscovite autocracy 
which, from Peter the Great's time onwards, was inspired by the 
modern Western as well as by the medieval Byzantine tradition of 
absolutism, After the last great Cossack revolt against Muscovite 
authority in AD. 1773 the Dniepr ‘Sich’ was dissolved, and the 
Cossack "Die-Hards' fled to the Ottoman dominions, where new 
homes in the neighbourhood of the Danube Delta were granted 
to them by the Padishah. The majority of the Dniepr Cossacks, 
however, submitted, in this extremity, to the Tsar, and suffered 
themselves to be deported from their island fastness in the Dniepr, 
where they had been ensconced for some four hundred years, to 
more fertile fields along the right bank of the Kuban, where they 
were now set to guard the western half of the Russian Empire's 
anti-barbarian front over against the highlanders of the Caucasus, 
between the coast of the Sea of Azov and the right flank of the 
Cossacks of the Terek. In the meantime the Russian Imperial 
Government had met with less recalcitrance from the daughter 
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Cossack war-bands on the Terek! and the Don and the Yaik; and, 
when once these had been gradually and peacefully incorporated 
into the Imperial administrative system, it was an easier step still 
for the Imperial Government to garrison hitherto unguarded river- 
lines with new Cossack settlements whose fighting-men were 
ready to eat out of the hand of an Imperial master to whom their 
stanitzas owed their very existence? . 

"Under the Imperial Russian Government's authority and di- 
rection the two new ‘hosts’ of Orenburg Cossacks and Siberian 
Cossacks were planted, in the course of the eighteenth century, 
beyond the left wing of the Yaik Cossacks, across the wide gap in 
the Russian frontier-defences on the northern threshold of the 
Eurasian Steppe between the Ural Mountains and the Altai. 
Thereafter, in 1867, the Siberian dominions of the Empire, north 
of the Steppe, were linked up with the new dominions, south of 
the Steppe, in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, which the Imperial 
Government was then in process of conquering,’ by the establish- 
ment of a Semiriech Cossack ‘host’ between the left flank of the 
Siberian Cossacks, on the right bank of the Upper Irtish, and the 
newly acquired province of Farghānā in the valley of the Upper 
Jaxartes.+ This settlement of the Semiriech Cossacks was proof 
positive of the Eurasian Nomads’ utter discomfiture, for the new 
Cossack line cut the Eurasian Steppe in two by closing the Zun- 
garian Gap between the Altai and the Tien Shan. 

Nevertheless the occupation of this vital line across ‘the Seven 
Rivers’ by the Semiriech Cossack ‘host’ in A.D. 18675 is not to be 
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compared, for audacity, with the occupation of the line of the Yaik 
in the sixteenth century by the Cossack ‘host’ which took its name 
from that single stream; for the Semiriech Cossacks were estab- 
lished, with the whole strength of the Russian Empire behind 
them, at a date when the effective resistance of the Nomads had 
long since been broken, whereas the Yaik Cossacks performed their 
feat of cutting off the Great Western Bay from the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe on their own unsupported initiative—and this in 
anagewhen a fresh Nomad eruption was still to come. In A.D. 1616 
the newly formed Cossack line along the Yaik was broken through 
by the impact of the Torgut Calmucks;! but it was broken without 
being swept away; and, when the Don Cossack line brought the tide 
of Calmuck invasion to a standstill, the Yaik Cossack line closed in 
again at the Nomad invaders’ rear and cut them off from their kin 
and kind. This successful absorption of the Calmuck shock by the 
elasticity of the Cossack buffer in the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century was the beginning of the end of the-long struggle 
between the Russian Orthodox Christendom and its Nomad 
adversaries; and the eventual Russian counterstroke—which was 
delivered when the epigoni of the Calmuck intruders ebbed back 
into the heart of the Steppe in A.D. 17712—was already a foregone 
conclusion in ‘the sixteen-twenties’. 

This apparently conclusive settlement of the problem of the 
Russian Orthodox Christendom's Eurasian Nomad frontier be- 
tween A.D. 1616 and A.D. 1771 was facilitated by the floruit, in that 
age, of a restored Far Eastern universal state under the rule of 
Manchu empire-builders who, like the Cossacks, were sedentary 
barbarians from the borderland of the Steppe; for the Manchus, 
likewise, were as masterful towards the Eurasian Nomadism as 
they were familiar with itj? and, when, in the latter part of the 
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seventeenth century of the Christian Era, the Manchu and Mus- 
covite Empires came into contact with one another in Trans- 
baikalia, the Eurasian Steppe was encircled—for the first time in 
history, so far as is known—by an unbroken ring of anti-Nomad 
Powers. Thereafter the Russian blow at the Torgut Calmucks 
"which was delivered in A.D. 1771 was anticipated by the greater 
feat of the Manchu Emperor Chien Lung (imperabat A.D. 1735-96) 
in breaking the power of the Torguts’ more formidable kinsmen 
the Zungars.! 

‘Through the simultaneous coercive action of the Manchu and 
Muscovite Powers—a converging movement which was not the 
less éffective for not having been concerted—it looked as though a 
greater and more momentous historical result had been achieved 
than the mere victory of this or that sedentary society over the 
Eurasian Nomads of a particular time and Tt looked as 
though, in the Eurasian arena, the Nomadic Civilization itself had 
at last been defeated decisively in its vaster struggle with a long 
array of civilizations of the sedentary class. And, though the blows 
delivered in 1755 and in 1771 broke the Nomads’ military and 
political power without thereby putting a stop to the Nomadic way 
of life, it seemed merely a question of time for the Nomad herds- 
man himself to vanish from the face of the Earth before the relent- 
less and irresistible advance of the cultivator and the industrialist. 
The Great Society of a Westernized World seemed to have 
licence to commit the most outrageous crimes and follies against 
itself without jeopardizing its apparently automatic progress at the 
Eurasian Nomadism's expense. The Chinese Revolution of A.D. 
1911 might throw a China that was in process of Westernization 
into interminable social disorders, and yet the colonization of the 
Nomads’ ancestral ranges in Inner Mongolia and Manchuria by 
Chinese peasant settlers might be actually stimulated by the 
pressure of brigandage, war, pestilence, and famine which the 
Revolution had brought to bear upon the settlers? ancestral homes 
in Honan or Shantung. The Russians might be driven to the 
Manchus were also holding Chi 
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slaughter by the million in the European War of 1914-18 and 
might finally fall out of this frying-pan into the fire of revolution, 
and yet Russian hands could find time between August 1914 and 
October 1917 to cause the death of thousands of Q&ra Kirghizt 
Nomads who had been stampeded into a panic by rumours that 
they were to be wrenched out of the only way of life that they could 
conceive, in order to be conscripted for non-combatant service 
behind the Russian military front "Thus it seemed until the other 
day as though the Nomads could only be implicated in the 
sedentary civilization’s self-inflicted fate and could not look for a 
reprieve from it. 

"This continued to be the outlook until the autumn of 1931; but 
by 1938 the Japanese military outbreak on the Asiatic Continent, 
and the policy of aggressive expansion which the powers behind 
the throne at Tokyo had been pursuing for seven years by then, 
had put a different complexion upon the Nomads’ prospects; for 
the Nomads’ two latter-day oppressors, the. Chinese and the 
Russians, were the Japanese imperialists’ principal victims, and 
therefore their principal adversaries, in their continental adven- 
ture; and it was a short step from this for the Japanese to single 
out the rear-guard of the Nomads to be their own pi 
allies. In making up their puppet-state of ‘Manchukuo’ out of the 
four conquered Chinese Eastern Provinces, the Japanese empire- 
builders ostentatiously granted the local Mongol ‘banners’ their 
autonomy and put a stop to the process of Chinese peasant coloni- 
zation at the Mongols’ expense? And next door, in the Inner 
Mongolian territories west of the Mongolian province of Jehol 
which had been incorporated into ‘Manchukuo’, the Mongols 
were consequently able to make a bargain for themselves, on 
equivalent terms, with the Government of the Chinese Republic— 
under tacit threat of opening the way for a further westward 
enroachment of Japanese imperialism at China's expense, unless 
the Chinese were willing to make it worth the Mongols’ while 
to remain faithful to their allegiance to Nanking.* As for Outer 
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Mongolia, which had accepted a Russian in place of a Chinese 
suzerainty after the Chinese Revolution of 1911, and had become 
a Soviet Socialist Republic in 1924, it remained to be seen 
whether its ‘bannermen’ would be affected in their turn by 
the revival of hope and ambition with which the Mongols of 
Inner Mongolia and ‘Manchukuo’ had already been inspired 
since the advent of the Japanese. By the year 1938, however, 
the Japanese imperialists had put their country’s continental for- 
tunes to the touch in a supreme military. hazard; and, in the 
act, they had drawn into their arena the broad territories in the 
heart of Eurasia which the Mongols had managed still to retain 
at the end of four centuries of Russian and Chinese encroach- 
ment. Across the pasture-lands of their Mongol protégés—or 
pawns—the Japanese were then attempting to drive a wedge 
that was to prise asunder their common Chinese and Russian 
enemies, 

Now that Gobi or Shamo had suffered the grievous misfortune 
of becoming an East Asian Armageddon, what was likely to be 
the fate of its last surviving Mongol Nomad denizens? Would 
they be able to extort a new lease of their old Nomadic life as the 
price of their military support? Or would they be exterminated 
to the last horde and herd? Or would they be saved alive—to 
lead a life-in-death—by being converted en masse into standardized 
replicas of the sedentary Homo Mechanicus who had been their 
bane? For Nomads of the Mongols’ indomitably recalcitrant spirit, 
mechanization—if this third alternative was their destiny—might 
be more excruciating than annihilation. 
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Vestiges and Rudiments in the Western World. 

When we come, in conclusion, to the history of the relations 
between our own Western Civilization and the primitive societies 
which it has encountered, we can discern an early stage in which, 
like Hellenism in its growth-phase, this Western Christendom won 
converts through the sheer attraction of its charm. The most 
signal of these early converts were the members of the abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization, who eventually succumbed—and this 
in their native lairs in the Far North and in their distant settle- 
ments in Iceland, as well as in their encampments on Christian 
ground in the Danelaw and in Normandy—to the spiritual prowess 
of the civilization which these barbarians had been assailing by 
force of arms. The contemporary conversion of the Nomad 
Magyars and the forest-dwelling Poles was equally spontaneous 
and is almost equally impressive. Yet, if these feats of peaceful 
penetration are worthy torank with a growing Hellenic Civilization’s 
cultural conquests in Italy and Asia Minor, this early age of 
Western expansion into a barbarian world is also marred by 
crimes which surpass the criminality of the Hellenic pioneers’ 
subjugation of the Mariandyni and eviction of the Pieres and 
extermination of the Eordaei and the Chénes.2 

‘Through the misguided zeal of Charlemagne the Saxons were 
dragged into the fold of Western Christendom by the scruff of 
the neck;* and, when, two centuries later, their own turn came to 
extend the bounds of Western Christendom at the expense of 
the rest of the North European barbarism, the converted descen- 
dants of Charlemagne’s pagan Saxon victims went beyond the bad 
example that had been set them in the eighth century by their 
Austrasian conqueror. Between the latter part of the tenth century 
and the latter part of the twelfth the Saxons evicted the Slavs 
between the Elbe and the Oder;s and beyond the Vistula, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Teutonic Knights went 
so far as to exterminate the Prussians. On this sector of medieval 
Western Christendom’s barbarian threshold it is evident that the 
relations between the growing civilization and the barbarians 
within its range went from bad to worse during the passage of 
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the four and a half centuries that elapsed between the opening of 
Charlemagne's campaign against the Saxons in A.D. 772 and the 
beginning of the extermination of the Prussians by the Teutonic 
Knights after their evacuation of the Mediterranean and their 
migration to the Baltic in A. 1228; and the same melancholy. 
picture of moral deterioration meets our eyes when we turn away 
from the Continent to watch the contemporary progress of Roman 
Christianity in the British Isles. In this insular story the first 
chapter is the conversion of the English heathen by a tiny band of 
Roman missionaries without any force to back them; and these 
spiritual conquerors of Ultima Thule had been dispatched from 
‘Rome on their distant and perilous enterprise by a Pope who had the 
greatness of heart to take thought for a remote tribe of pagan bar- 
bariansat a moment when the schismatic barbarian Lombards were 
beleaguering him in his own seeJ It is a sad fall from this height 
to the level of the next chapter, which records the coercion of the 
Far Western Christians of ‘the Celtic Fringe’ by a series of turns of. 
the screw which began with the decision at the Synod of Whitby 
in A.D. 664 and culminated in the armed invasion of Ireland by 
King Henry II of England, with Papal approval, in A.D. 11712 

Tt will be seen that, in the record of our Western Christendom's 
relations, in this early phase, with the primitive societies round 
about, there are more entries on the debit and fewer on the credit 
side than in the corresponding chapter of the Hellenic Society's 
account. Nor was this chapter in our own Western account 
entirely closed by the almost complete elimination of the North 
European barbarians before the end of the fourteenth century of 
the Christian Era through the combined operation of the diverse 
processes of conversion, subjugation, eviction, and extermination. 
It is true that by A.D. 1400 Western Christendom had expanded 
up to the ‘natural frontiers’ of the Atlantic Ocean on the west and 
the Arctic Circle on the north, while on the east it now marched with 
Orthodox Christendom from a point on the coast of the Adriatic 
to another point on the coast of the Arctic Ocean; and it is also 
true that, after the Lithuanians had insured themselves—through 
an alliance with the Poles and a simultaneous act of conversion to 
Western. Christianity+—against being overtaken by their Prussian 
kinsmen's cruel fate, the only surviving patches of Continental 
European barbarism were a few scattered enclaves in such natural 
fastnesses as Bosnia and the Scottish Highlands and Westeri. 
Ireland. But the tradition of ‘frightfulness’ to which the Western 
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Christians had enslaved themselves in their medieval warfare 
with primitive peoples on the Baltic and the Celtic fronts was 
unhappily to show a greater vitality than the European barbarians 
themselves who had been its first victims. Habits acquired by 
generations of English and Scottish borderers along the Irish 
Pale and the Highland Line have continued to assert themselves, 
in the behaviour of these medieval Western barbarian-fighters? 
descendants towards the previously unknown barbarians of a new 
world which has been brought within our range by the maritime 
discoveries at the beginning of the Modern Age. And the North 
American Indian and the Tropical African Negro have been, in 
their turn, the victims of a ruthlessness which was first evoked on 
this side of the water in long since forgotten struggles with "Wild 
Highlanders’ and ‘Wild Irishmen’. 

In the expansion of our Western Civilization over the whole 
face of the planet in the course of the Modern Age of Western 
history the impetus of the expanding body social has been so 
strong, and the disparity in strength so extreme between the 
aggressive West Europeans and their primitive victims, that the 
movement of expansion has been apt to sweep on unchecked, 
from the line at which the West Eourpean pioneers have made 
their first impact on the ‘Natives’ until this running fight be- 
tween two unequally matched forces has reached its term at a 
‘natural frontier’, We have seen how the English settlers in North. 
America have swept the Red Indians almost out of existence 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and how the later opening- 
up of Tropical Africa by the competitive enterprize of half a 
dozen West European Powers has resulted in the subjugation of the 
African Negroes from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean and from 
the Sahara to the Kalahari Desert In this world-wide modern 
Western offensive against the rear-guard of the primitive societies 
extermination or eviction or subjugation has been the rule and 
conversion the exception. Indeed, we can count on the fingers 
of one hand the number of the primitive societies that our modern. 
Western Society has taken into partnership with itself. 

‘There are the Scottish Highlanders,* who were one of those 
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rare enclaves of untamed European barbarians that were be- 
queathed! to the modern Western World by a medieval Western 
Christendom. There are the Maoris, who were encountered by 
the Scottish and English settlers in New Zealand in the nineteenth 
century. And there are the Araucanians in the barbarian hinter- 
land of the Chilean province of the Andean universal state 
with whom the Spanish settlers in Chile have had to deal since 
the Spanish conquest of the Inca Empire in the sixteenth century. 
In these three instances the process of cultural conversion has 
finally prevailed over the alternatives; but even here this solution 
has only been accepted by the aggressor after the methods of 
coercion have been tried and found not worth the price of the 
desperate resistance which they were evoking.* 

‘The test case is the history of the incorporation of the Scottish 
Highlanders into our modern Western body social after the failure 
of these White Barbarians’ last kick against the pricks in A. 
1745; for the social gulf between a Dr. Johnson or a Horace 
Walpole and the war-bands that carried Prince Charlie to Derby 
was probably not much less difficult to bridge than the gulf 
between the Western Society of the nineteenth century and the 
contemporary Maoris and Araucanians. At the present day the 
great-great-grandchildren of Prince Charlie's shaggy warriors are 
undoubtedly of one standardized social substance with the descen- 
dants of those bewigged-and-powdered Lowlanders and English- 
men who were the victors in the last round of astruggle that reached 
its end nearly two hundred years before the present volume was 
published. To-day the epigoni of both parties to that ancient 
warfare are partners in business and politics and recreation and 
literature and art, without its being possible for the sharpest- 
sighted observer to detect even a trace of the. historic social 
cleavage. Yet this happy result cannot be claimed as a clear and 
unalloyed triumph of the way of Gentleness in contrast to the 
way of Violence; for, on an impartial examination of the methods 
by which this act of social assimilation has been accomplished 
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since the middle of the eighteenth century, it might be difficult 
for an honest jury to declare that the implacable repression of the 
Highlanders’ ancestral costume and customs has been a less potent 
factor in the process than the generous admission of the dis- 
comfited barbarians to share in the privileges and opportunities of 
modern Western social life as lived in the United Kingdom. 

"There are, of course, other barbarians who have managed, in 
the midst of an elsewhere Westernized World, to hold their own— 
both unconverted and uncoerced—until to-day, or at any rate until 
yesterday. But, like the successfully converted Araucanians, these 
still obstinately persisting barbarian enclaves have been legacies 
from non-Western civilizations that have not yet been com- 
pletely absorbed into our Western body social. 

We have seen, for example,t that the modern Western empire- 
builders in the Hindu World have been obliged to take over from 
their Sikh and Mughal predecessors the responsibility for holding. 
the North-West Frontier of India against the highlander bar- 
barians of Eastern Iran; and we have also observed that the 
British Raj has had this Indian North-West Frontier problem on 
its hands for no less than a hundred years without having yet 
succeeded in solving it. We can now call to mind several other 
anti-barbarian frontiers of the same kind that have been inherited 
from other non-Western civilizations by other Western or Wester- 
nized Powers. In the eighteenth century a Westernized Russian 
Empire inherited from a Byzantine Muscovy one anti-barbarian 
frontier over against the Eurasian Nomads and another over 
against the highlander barbarians in the Caucasus, while a nine- 
teenth-century France has inherited from a broken-down Arabic 
Society in the Maghrib one anti-barbarian frontier over against 
the Afrasian Nomads in the Sahara and another over against the 
highlander barbarians in the Atlas. When we compare the French 
and Russian handling of the barbarians on these four fronts 
with the British handling of the barbarians on the North-West 
Frontier of India, we shall notice that both the Russians and the 
French have carried out that ‘totalitarian’ policy of conquering 
the barbarians outright which the British first tried and then 
abandoned in Afghanistan.? ‘The Russians subjugated the Eurasian. 
Nomads in the eighteenth century? and the Caucasian highlanders 
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in the nineteenth, while the French had mastered the Sahara 
before the nineteenth century closed, and have now completed 
in Morocco the military task upon which they entered in a.D. 
1911 by reducing to submission, in the year 1934, the last of 
the ‘dissident’ Atlas Berbers? In another part of the African 
field, in the Eastern Sudan, we have already recorded? the 
abortive attempt of an imperfectly Westernized Egypto-Ottoman 
Power to push its anti-barbarian frontier southward from the 
First Cataract to the Equatorial sources of the White Nile. This 
Egypto-Ottoman commitment in the Nile Basin was subsequently 
taken over by the British; and in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century British arms eliminated the recalcitrant enclave of bar- 
barism in this quarter by conclusive military operations in the 
manner of the Russians in the Caucasus and Transcaspia—in 
contrast to the less drastic British handling of the barbarians 
beyond the North-West Frontier of India. 

If at this point we pause to ask ourselves our usual question— 
whether the External Proletariat has been stimulated, by its struggle 
for life, to any acts of creativity in the fields of religion and poetry — 
we shall find it hard to bring together in a single view the straggling 
army of barbarians with which our Western Civilization has had 
to deal in the course of a history which has ranged so widely both 
in Time and in Space. It would be superfluous to re-examine over 
again the brilliant creative works of those barbarian rear-guards 
in ‘the Celtic Fringe’ and in Scandinavia whose attempts to give 
birth to civilizations. of their own were rendered abortive by their 
unsuccessful encounters with the nascent civilization of Western 
Christendom.s We may pass on at once to the Modern Age of 
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Western history; and here we may content ourselves with a single 
example of barbarian creativity in each of the two spheres in 
which we have learnt to be on the look-out for it. 

In the poetic field we may take note of the ‘heroic’ poetry which 
was cultivated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuties of the 
Christian Era by the Bosniak barbarians! beyond the south- 
eastern frontier of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy. And 
this example is interesting, because it is an apparent exception 
which in reality proves the prevailing rule that the External Pro- 
letariat of a disintegrating civilization is not apt to be stimulated 
to the creation of ‘heroic’ poetry until the civilization with which 
the barbarians are at war has passed through its universal state 
and fallen into an interregnum which gives opportunity for a 
barbarian Völkerwanderung. In our survey up to the present 
point the only prominent exception to this rule which has come 
to our notice is the genesis of the ‘heroic’ poetry of the Serb 
external proletariat of Orthodox Christendom, which apparently 
goes back to the last phase of the Orthodox Christian “Time of 
Troubles’ on the eve of the establishment of an Orthodox Chris- 
tian universal state in the shape of the Ottoman Empire? On 
this showing, we should not expect to find any examples of ‘heroic’ 
poetry among the external proletariat of our Western World, 
since it is certain that our Western Civilization has not yet entered 
into a universal state, and uncertain whether it has even broken 
down? There is, however, one frontier of the Western World on 
which the local equivalent of a universal state was called into 
existence more than four hundred years ago by the formidable 

ressure of an alien civilization; and it is in the hinterland of this 
Front that out Bosniak example of “heroi presents itself. 

We have seent that the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy sprang 
from the defensive union, in A.D. 1526, of the states—or remnants 
of states—in the south-eastern marches of Western Christendom 
which were at that moment within striking distance of the Ottoman 
aggressor; and we have also seen that this hastily concluded union 
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"was preserved—by the continuance of the same external pressure 
that had produced it in the first instance—until our own lifetime, 
when, in A.D. 1918, the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy fell to 
pieces in the political convulsion that gave the coup de grdce to the 
Monarchy's efficient cause, the Ottoman Empire. In terms of a 
simile which we have used in another place; the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy was a carapace which the Western Christian 
body social grew for itself, out of its own living substance, as a 
special means of protection against a particular and peculiar 
external danger; and this simile may be instructive for our present 
purpose, since it draws attention to the diversity in the appearance 
of the Monarchy as viewed from outside and viewed from within, 
Looked at from a standpoint in the heart of Western Christen- 
dom, by an observer standing on the banks of the Rhine or the Po 
or the Scheldt, the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy could never, 
even in its heyday, be mistaken for anything but a hollow shell 
which was as thin and as brittle as it was hard. ‘Though the 
Hapsburg potentate at Vienna might pile the Imperial Crown of 
the Holy Roman Empire? upon the insignia of so many Danubian 
kingdoms and lands, no citizen of any state to the west of the 
Emperor's direct and hereditary dominions could possibly regard 
as a universal monarch a prince whose writ did not even run in 
the other principalities of the ramshackle empire of which he was 
the titular head—not to speak of the admittedly independent 
Kingdoms of France and Spain and Portugal and England and 
Scotland and Denmark and Sweden and Poland-Lithuania. So 
far from having entered into a universal state, the Western World 
in the sixteenth century was farther away fron: political unity 
than it had been at any time since the days before Charlemagne's 
conquest of Lombardy. But though this was the truth about 
sixteenth-century Western Christendom, it was hot the picture 
that presented itself either to the subjects of the Hapsburg 
Emperor or to his adversaries beyond the south-eastern frontier 
of his dominions, To these two contending parties in the drama 
in which the Emperor was a protagonist, he wore an aspect which 
he could never wear to any Western European spectator. On his 
own Danubian ground the Hapsburg filled the political horizon 
of friends and foes alike as the authentic Caesarea Majestas: the 
supreme head of a Western Christian World which had entered 
into an union sacrée under his leadership in order to stand at bay, 
in an oecumenical solidarity, against an Ottoman threat to its 
E Ia L.C () @), vol, i p. 156, footnote 1, above. 
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existence, Thus, to all inteüts and purposes, the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy did perform the part of a Western universal 
state from 1526 to 1918 in the eyes of all Europeans whose homes 
lay anywhere south-east of the Inn and the Isonzo. And itis 
perhaps not simply chance that a barbarian South-East European 
community living only just beyond the Hapsburg Monarchy's 
south-eastern pale should have produced in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era, when the Viennese Caesar 
was most conspicuously fulfilling his oecumenicalmission, the most 
notable school of ‘heroic’ poetry that has yet arisen in any section 
of the external proletariat of the modern Western World. 

‘The Bosniaks, who were the authors of this particular ‘heroic’ 
tradition, were a rear-guard of the Continental European barbarians 
who had previously had to endure the unusual—and unusually 
painful—experience of being taken between the two fires of an 
aggressive Western and an aggressive Orthodox Christendom. The 
radiation of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, which had been 
the first of the two to reach the Bosniaks, had been rejected by 
them, as we have seen, when it came in its orthodox form; and 
it had only been able to insinuate itself in the schismatic guise of 
Bogomilism. This adherence to a Christian heresy had drawn 
‘upon the Bosniaks the hostile attentions of their Western Christian 
as well as their Orthodox Christian neighbours; and in these 
straits they had welcomed the advent of the 'Osmanlis and had 
made sure of the good-will of these all-powerful patrons by 
abandoning their Bogomilism and turning Muslim em masse.2 
‘Thereafter, under Ottoman protection, these Jugoslav converts to 
Islam took to playing, on the Ottoman side of the Ottoman- 
Hapsburg frontier, the same part as was played on the Hapsburg 
side by the Jugoslav Christian refugees from the territories which 
had fallen under the Ottoman domination. The two opposing 
sets of Jugoslav barbarian war-bands found an identical occupation 
in raiding on the one side the Ottoman Empire, which was now 
performing the function of a universal state for Orthodox Christen- 
dom, and on the other side the Hapsburg Monarchy, which was 
providing the facade of a universal state for the Western World; 
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and on the same fertile soil of border warfare two independent 
schools of barbarian ‘heroic’ poetry, both using the medium of the 
Serbo-Croat language, grew up and flourished side by sidet— 
to all appearance, without exercising any influence upon one 
another.? 

If we now wish to find among the external proletariat of our 
modern Western body social an example of creativity in the 
religious feld, we must wing our flight from the Old World to the 
New and must take leave of the seventeenth-century frontier of 
the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in Jugoslavia over against the 
Bosniaks in order to reconnoitre the nineteenth-century frontier 
of the United States of North America over against the Red 
Indians. 

It is remarkable that the North American Indians should have 
been capable of making any creative religious response at all to the 
challenge of European aggression, considering that they were 
almost continuously ‘on the run’ from the moment of the arrival of 
the first English settlers on the Virginian shore of the Atlantic 
coast of North America in the first decade of the seventeenth 
century down to the crushing of the last Indian attempt at armed 
resistance to the power of the United States in the Sioux War of 
1890. It is still more remarkable that this Inwan religious 
response, when it came, should have been, not violent, but 
gentle. 

A priori a gentle reaction would not readily have been predicted 
of a primitive people whose martial qualities—a pride, an endur- 
ance, and a demonic energy on the war-path—have made so deep 
and so lasting an impression upon their White assailants and 
destroyers that to-day a legendary portrait of a Red Indian warrior 
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who is now physically extinct in consequence of the White Man's 
ruthlessness has become the conventional type of ‘the Noble 
Savage’ throughout the Western World. It might rather have 
been expected that, if the Red Indians reacted by adopting the 
religion of their adversaries with some distinctive difference, they 
would seize upon, and exaggerate, the fanatical militancy of the 
New Englander's Puritan Calvinist Protestantism,? as in the Old 
World the Wahhabi and Idrisi and Santsi religious movements 
among the Afrasian Nomads have in fact seized upon the corre- 
sponding elements in Sunni Islam in order to nerve their devotees 
for the ordeal of fighting, with their backs to the wall, against a 
Westernizing Ottoman Power and its British and French and 
Italian supplanters. Alternatively, if the Red Indians reacted by 
creating a new religion of their own out of their native religious 
experience, then this new Red Indian religion might have been 
expected to conform to the general type of the worship of a divine 
war-lord and his war-band with which we have now become 
familiar from Scandinavian and Gothic and Achaean and Hittite 
and Aryan examples which have come under review at earlier 
points in this chapter. So far from that, the new religion which the 
Red Indians did create—under stress of their rapid and tragic 
retreat towards an inexorable annihilation before the White Man’s 
remorseless advance—displays the distinctive characteristics of the 
‘higher religions’ that have been discovered by those prophets of 
the Internal Proletariat who have taken the path of Gentleness. 

‘These distinctive characteristics present themselves with an 
impressive uniformity and persistence in the teaching and practice 
of a series of Red Indian prophets* who arose from time to time 
between ‘the seventeen-sixties’ and ‘the eighteen-cighties’. The 
series begins with two anonymous figures: the prophet of the 
Delawares (rofatus A.D. 1762) and the prophet of the Munsee 
branch of the same tribe (profatus circa A.D. 1766-75); it continues. 
in the Shawnee Tenkswatawa, ‘the Open Door” (profatus A.D. 
1795), and the Kickapoo prophet Kanakuk (profatus AD. 1819- 
post 1831); and it culminates in the Far Western trio Smoballa 
(profatus post A.D. 1850) and the two Paiute prophets: Tavibo the 
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Forerunner (profatus prae Ap. 1870) and Wovoka the Messiah 
(profatus circa a.D. 1886). The Delaware and Shawnee prophets 
arose in what has since become the State of Ohio;t Kanakuk in 
what has since become the State of Minnesota; Smohalla in the 
Rocky Mountains, near the border between the United States 
and Canada; Tavibo and Wovoka in the more southerly western 
highland region of Nevada. It will be seen that the locus of the 
birthplace of the prophet of the day moved westward with the 
movement of the frontier itself, In each generation the would-be 
saviours of the primitive Red Indian society in North America 
made their epiphany in the neighbourhood of the line along which 
the White Man's pressure was being exerted at the time. They 
addressed themselves successively to the communities which 
at successive moments were in imminent danger of being sub- 
jugated or evicted or exterminated; and among these exposed and 
threatened communities the influence of each of the prophets in 
turn spread far and wide, partly as the result of long missionary 
joomeys undertaken by ihe prophets themselves, and partiy 
through the flocking of pilgrims to the prophets’ own head- 
quarters, 

It is the more remarkable to find that the principal message of 
almost all these prophets was one of peace. And while they 
preached the establishment of this peace in the first instance be- 
tween the Indian peoples themselves, as a necessary preliminary to 
to an union sacrée against the White intruders, they did not make 
their call upon their Indian hearers to cease fighting one another 
in order to direct their followers’ arms against a common alien 
enemy. While they proclaimed that the Indians were a chosen 
people who were destined to a life of bliss in an earthly paradise in 
which the living would be rejoined by the souls of their ancestors, 
this Red Indian Messianic Kingdom was not to be conquered with 
tomahawks, and still less with bullets. It was to come through an 
act of God; and God would perform His act when His chosen 
people had done what was pleasing in His sight. The Indians’ 
part was the spiritual task of watching and praying and the ritual 
duty of discarding all the innovations that they had accepted from 
the White Man. The prophets taught that it was the adoption of 
these alien tools and techniques that had drawn down God's 
displeasure upon His people, and that an abandonment of these 
unclean things was the sovereign means of recapturing God's 
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blessing. The first of the tools that they instructed their followers 
to lay aside were fire-arms (an injunction which sufficiently proves 
the good faith of their exhortation to render unto the White Caesar 
the things that were his, by submitting themselves to the authority 
of the White Man's Government). The prohibition further ex- 
tended to peaceful utilities like the flint and steel which had been 
replacing the Indian’s primitive fire-sticks; and it was even applied 
to agriculture by Smohalla, in whose remote homeland the art of 
cultivation had been unknown until the White Man's advent. 

‘The Indian prophets’ general advocacy of Non-Violence in face 
of implacable aggression and intolerable provocation was justified 
by the event in the rare cases in which either the prophets or their. 
followers lost their difficult faith in the virtue of forbearance. 
In the first generation of the series the Delaware prophet's 
religious movement was fatally compromised by the unhappy 
results of an experiment in militancy on the part of the Delaware's 
Ottowa disciple Pontiac, who had doubly perverted his master's 
doctrine by preaching that the object of establishing peace be- 
tween warring tribes of Indians was to turn their united forces 
against the British, and that these alien intruders could not be 
fought effectively without resort to the two exotic weapons of the 
musket and a French alliance? In the next generation Tenkswa- 
tawa ‘the Open Door’ brought his own movement to destruction 
when in a.D. 1809 he abruptly abandoned the doctrine of Non- 
Violence which he had been preaching for fourteen years, and took, 
instead, to a militancy which was the practice of his brother 
Tecumseh ‘the Meteor’.* Finally, the Ghost Dance Religion—the 
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fine flower of the Red Indian Messianic Movement, which Tavibo 
the Forerunner created and handed on to Wovoka the Messiah— 
sustained a mortal blow when Wovoka’s Sioux converts made their 
desperate and disastrous military outbreak in 1890, and this in 
spite of the fact that the Sioux insurrection against the United 
States Government had not been directly inspired by Wovoka’s 
teaching.t The Ghost Dance Religion of Tabivo and Wovoka 
could not give victory to the Sioux warriors in their forlorn hope; 
but the, Dreamer Religion of the older western prophet Smohalla 
did inspire Chief Joseph and his Nez Percés in 1877 to endure the 
horrors of a thirteen-hundred-and-twenty-miles-long retreat under 
the pursuit of a relentless enemy.? As a sheer feat of heroic en- 
durance the Nez Percés’ trek in 1877 is worthy to rank with the 
"Torgut Calmucks' trek in 1771; and these two long-drawn-out 
agonies of revolt and flight may be remembered in history as Abel’s 
last protest against Cain in the Old World and in the New World 
respectively. 

At the time of writing it looked as though, for the few antique 
barbarian communities that still remained on the map of a by this 
time almost completely Westernized world, the only chance of 
survival would lie in adopting the tactics of the Abotrites and the 
Lithuanians, who, in the medieval chapter of the history of the 
expansion of Western Christendom, had had the foresight to anti- 
cipate a forcible by a voluntary conversion to the culture of an 
aggressive civilization which was too strong for them to resist. 
In our latter-day remnant of an antique barbarian world there 
were still standing out, in 1938, two closely beleaguered fastnesses 
of Barbarism in each of which an enterprising barbarian war-lord 
had latterly been making a determined effort to save a perhaps not 
yet quite hopeless military and political situation by launching a 
‘vigorous cultural offensive defensive. 

In North-Eastern Iran it seemed possible in 1938 that the 
North-West Frontier problem of the British Indian Empire might 
find its solution, not in any drastic military action against the un- 
tamed barbarians on the Indian side of the Indo-Afghan frontier, 
but rather in the Westernization of Afghanistan herself; for one of 
the crucial issues in this at that time still callow social movement in 
Afghanistan was the question whether the Central Government at 
Kabul could succeed in establishing its effective authority over the 
loa exponents ofthe Shuwnce prophet ft it mane’ ioaupicious 
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untamed barbarians on the Afghan side of the same line; and, if 
this Afghan endeavour were to achieve success, one of the effects 
would be to place the war-bands on the Indian side between two 
fires and thereby make their position ultimately untenable. The 
Westernizing movement in Afghanistan, with which the Indian 
frontier problem was bound up, had been launched by King Amā- 
nallāh (regnabat a.D. 1919-29) with a radical excess of zeal? which 
was a caricature of the contemporary statesmanship of a Mustafi 
Kemal Atatürk and a Riz Shah Pehlevi; and this intemperance 
bad cost the royal revolutionary his throne. Yet King Aminal- 
lüh's personal fiasco was perhaps less significant than the fact that 
the check had not proved fatal to a movement which had had this 
unfortunate start. By 1929 the process of Westernization had 
already gone too far, and a desire for it—or, at least, an acquies- 
cence in it—had become too widespread, for the people of Afghan- 
istan to put up with the unmitigated barbarian reaction of the 
brigand-rebel Bacha-i-Sakka (‘the Water-Carriers Son’); and 
under the régime of King Nadir and his successor the process had 
been unobtrusively resumed and carried on with a tact which 
seemed to promise more substantial results in the long run than 
the ex-King Amanallah’s provocatively sensational gestures.t 

‘The outstanding Westernizer of a beleaguered barbarian fastness 
in A.D. 1938 was "Abd-al-'Aziz b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman Al Sa'üd, the 
King of the Najd and the Hijaz: a soldier and a statesman who, since 
A.D. 1901, had raised himself out of the political exile into which 
he had been born until he had made himself master of all Arabia 
west of the Rub‘-al-Khali and north of the Yamani Kingdom of 
San'43 During the thirty-eight years of his public career up to 
date Ibn Sa'üd had been as resolute in asserting his authority 
against rivals and rebels as he has been moderate in the terms 
which he had accorded to his defeated adversaries. As a barbarian 
war-lord he could bear comparison with the Umayyad Yazid I for 
affability* and with the Amalung Atawulf for enlightenment As 
2 Westernizer he had apprehended the potency of the modern 
Western scientific technique and had shown a discerning eye for 
those applications of it—artesian wells and motor-cars and aero- 
planes—that were particularly effective on the Central Arabian 
Steppe. But, above all, he had seen that the indispensable founda- 
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tion for a Western way of life was law and order. ‘Abd-al-‘ Aziz Al 
Sa'üd stood head and shoulders above the most eminent of his 
Afghan contemporaries in moral and intellectual stature; and, since 
this was assuredly a case in which personality counted for more 
than any material conditions, Sa'üdi Arabia appeared in 1938 to 
have a better prospect than Afghanistan of transferring herself from 
the ranks of the doomed barbarian war-bands to those of the states 
members of a Westernized Great Society—notwithstanding the fact. 
that the steppes were more vulnerable than the highlands to military 
attack by the mechanical devices of twentieth-century warfare. 

When the last obstinate enclave of antique barbarian life has 
been eliminated, in one or other of the alternative ways, from the 
cultural map of a Westernized World, shall we be able to con- 
gratulate ourselves on having seen the last of Barbarism itself? 
A complete elimination of the Barbarism of the External Pro- 
letariat would warrant no more than a mild elation, since we have 
convinced ourselves? (if there is any virtue in this Study) that the 
destruction which has overtaken a number of civilizations in the 
past has never been the work of any external agency, either human 
or inanimite, but has always been in the nature of an act of suicide. 

“We are betrayed by what is false within? And this line of 
poetry, read in the light of our Western history since the autumn 
of the year 1935, may give an unintended turn to a passage in this 
Study on the subject of Abyssinia which was written in the 
autumn of 1931. 

«The common Christianity" of Abyssinia and the West, in a world. 
which the radiation of our Western Christian Civilization has now 
unified upon a Western Christian basis, is a theme for satire to which 
only a Voltaire or a Gibbon could do justice. 

"The theme had not gone stale through seven years’ keeping, but 
the intervening events‘ had raised the question which of the two 
parties was to be the satirist’s target. In plain words: Who were 
the barbarians? Which party had cast itself for the part? The 
Abyssinians, who in the interval had made a vain effort to defend 
themselves against an unprovoked attack? Or the Italians, who 
within the same span of time had broken their own deliberately 
given pledges under the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the Italo-Abyssinian treaty of 1928 
in order to break the Law of Nations, as well as the Law of God, 
by setting out to conquer a country wnich was not theirs and by 

levying war upon a miserably armed people with all the ‘deadly 
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weapons—including poison gas—that have been added to our 
modern Western armoury by our modern Western science? If we 
are to pass beyond the baldly technical sense of the word ‘bar- 
barian’, and to use it in its deeper moral connotation, then we are 
bound to declare that, when the Italians attacked and defeated and 
conquered their Abyssinian victims in East Africa in A.D. 1935-6, 
tlie reign of Barbarism in our Great Society was not curtailed but 
was, on the contrary, most formidably extended. 

Who, let us ask ourselves again, are the true barbarians to-day, 
and where are they to be found? The familiar barbarians of the 
antique type may have been effectively wiped out of existence 
through the elimination of the last remaining no-man’s-land 
beyond anti-barbarian frontiers which have now been carried up 
to the limits set by Physical Nature on every front in the World, 
But this unprecedented triumph will have profited us nothing if 
the barbarians, in the hour of their extinction beyond the frontiers, 
have stolen a march on us by re-emerging in our midst. And is it 
not here that we find our barbarians embattled to-day? ‘Ancient 
civilizations were destroyed by imported barbarians; we breed our 
Own." Are we not seeing a host of neobarbarian war-bands being 
recruited nowadays under our eyes in one country after another— 
and these in the heart, and not on the outskirts, of what has hitherto 
been a Christendom? What else but barbarians in spirit are the 
fighting-men in these Fasci di Combattimento and these Sturmab- 
teilungen? Have they not been taught that they are the step- 
children of the Society out of whose bosom they have come, and 
that, as an aggrieved party with a score to pay off, they are morally 
entitled to conquer ‘a place in the sun’ for themselves by a ruthless 
use of force? And is not this precisely the doctrine that the war- 
lords of the External Proletariat—the Genserics and the Attilas— 
have always proclaimed to their warriors as they have led them 
‘over the top’ to plunder some world that has lost the power to 
defend itself? Black shirts, and not black skins, were assuredly 
the badges of barbarism in the war that was waged in Africa in 
1935-6. So much we can confidently declare; and with no less con- 
fideuce we can add that the shirted barbarian is a more formidable 
menace to Society and a more appalling portent for the sociologist 
than the berserker of whom he has made a prey. The blackshirt. 
is a portent because he is deliberately sinning against inherited 
lights, and he is a menace because, for the commission of this sin, 
he has at his disposal an inherited technique? which he is free to 
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divert from God's to the Devil's service But in arriving at this 
conclusion we have not yet dug down to the root of the matter, 
for we have not yet asked ourselves what the source may be from 
which this Italian neobarbarism has been derived, 

‘Towards whom was a Mussolini on the war-path directing his 
faculty of mimesis? Assuredly not towards his Abyssinian victims, 
whom he affected altogether to despise? Our Italian war-lord 
fancied himself as the builder and not as the destroyer of an 
empire. In his own estimation he was not a Mihiragula but a Clive. 
He had stated, in terms, that he thought ‘for Italy as the great 
Englishmen who have made the British Empire have thought for 
England, as the great French colonizers have thought for France. 
His intended role was that of an eighteenth-century English or 
a nineteenth-century French empire-builder; and his West 
European critics should pause to reflect before angrily or con- 
temptuously dismissing this latter-day Italian caricature of the 
deeds of their own forebears. A good caricature may be an illumi- 
nating portrait; and the Italians, after all, are noted for being past 
masters of the caricaturist’s art. In the repulsive Italian coun- 
tenance of a neobarbarian apostate from the path of Civilization 
we may be compelled, with shame and grief, to confess to a re- 
cognition of our English ancestors’ authentic features. And a 
twentieth-century Italian dictator’s naive assumption of this old- 
fashioned West European mien is a formidable indictment of the 
character of his nineteenth-century and eighteenth-century French 
and English models. The indictment is formidable just because 
it is tendered, in complete good faith, as a tribute of admiration. 
For an imitation which is the sincerest flattery may also be the 
most'crushing condemnation. ‘In the last analysis’ the inspiration 
of Signor Mussolini’s neobarbarian imperialism would appear 
to be a Romagnol's Anglomania; and as soon as we admit this 
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unpalatable truth we find ourselves compelled to trace back the 
origin of the neobarbarism in our midst to earlier events than the 
formation of the first fascii di combattimento in a post-war Italy. 
Are not these latter-day Italian Fascist war-bands the spiritual 
descendants of the ships'-crews of certain Elizabethan patron 
saints of the British Empire—2 beard-singeing Drake and a slave- 
trading Hawkins? To a Castilian historian the affiliation must 
be plain; and a Hindu philosopher who had the discernment to 
recognize, and the generosity to declare, that a conscience-smitten 
generation of post-war Englishmen and Englishwomen was sin- 
cerely and earnestly striving to shake off a disreputable English 
past might ask us gently—in a voice half compassionate and half 
ironic—whether we were really still so ignorant of the workings 
of the Universe as to flatter ourselves that a single good resolution 
would suffice to release us from a load of karma which had been 
accumulated for us by twelve successive generations of impeni- 
tently imperialist ancestors, 

But must we not pursue our importunate question still farther? 
Ought we not to remind ourselves, at the close of this chapter, of 
our observation that, in the warfare between extemal proletariats 
and dominant minorities, it is usually the dominant minorities 
that denounce themselves as the aggressors by being the first to 
declare war and to take the offensive?? We have always to re- 
member that the annals of this warfare between ‘Civilization’ and 
‘Barbarism’, like those of the warfare between the sedentary 
societies and the Nomads, have been written almost exclusively 
by members of one only of the two parties to the dispute. ‘The 
classic picture of the external proletarian, which portrays him in 
the act of carrying his barbarous fire and slaughter into the fair 
domain of some defenceless civilization, is therefore likely, a 
priori, to be not so much an objective presentation of the truth 
as an expression of the ‘civilized’ party's resentment at being 
made the target of a counter-attack which his own previous 
aggression has in due course brought down upon his head. The 
complaint against the barbarian, as drafted by his mortal enemy's 
pen, perhaps amounts to little more than an elaborate variation 
upon a simple theme which has been ‘shown up’ once for all by 
a ninetcenth-century French wit: 


Cet animal est trés méchant: 
Quand on l'attaque, il se défend! 
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4- Alien and Indigenous Inspirations 

‘The first criterion that we have applied in order to determine 
whether a particular civilization, in a particular stage of its history, 
is in process of disintegration has been the appearance of schism 
in the body social;t and in the course of a long empirical survey 
we have made ourselves familiar with the lines along which a 
disintegrating civilization is apt to split, and also with the com- 
position and nature and characteristic works of each of the re- 
sulting fractions of the broken-down society. The tripartite 
division of a disintegrating civilization into three such fractions— 
a Dominant Minority and an Internal and an External Pro- 
letariat—was originally accepted at an early point in this Study? 
as a provisional working hypothesis on the strength of the single 
case of the breakdown and disintegration of the Hellenic Civili- 
zation. Our present muster of other examples will perhaps have 
confirmed us in the belief that these are, in fact, the three camps 
into which any disintegrating civilization tends to divide against 
itself; and in the light of our survey we shall perhaps also have 
come to the conclusion that the characteristic works of dominant 
minorities are schools of philosophy and universal states, and 
that internal proletariats display their creative power in the 
creation of ‘higher religions’ and of universal churches, while 
external proletariats express themselves in barbarian or dissenting 
religions and in ‘heroic’ poetry. Now that we have completed 
our study of schism in the body social, the next step that suggests 
itself is to attempt a complementary study of schism in the Soul. 
But, before we’ turn the page, we may pause to ask ourselves 
whether the foregoing investigation suggests any general con- 
siderations that may be worth dwelling upon for a moment. 

One question of the kind, which almost thrusts itself upon our 
attention at this point, is that of the source from which the in- 
spirations of these creative works of a disintegrating civilization are 
derived. 

Our earliest definition of societies of the species ‘civilizations’ 
was that they were ‘intelligible fields of study’; and this empirical 
account of them, from the subjective standpoint of an historical 
observer, turned out to carry with it certain implications about the 
objective nature of the field of observation. It meant that, on the 
whole, the course of the lives of civilizations was self-determined, 
so that, for the most part, this course could be studied and under- 
stood in and by itself, without requiring constant allowance for 

1 See V. C) pp. 23-35, shove, 
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the play of alien social forces. In this objective as well as sub- 
jective independence we found an important point of difference 
between civilizations, seen steadily and whole, and those fragments 
of civilizations called national states which our modern Western 
egotism has tried to erect into universes in themselves, while our 
modern Western paganism has bowed down and worshipped them 
as idols.* In contrast to these fragmentary national units the bodies 
social of societies in process of civilization appear to have a genuine 
life of their own. This appearance has been borne out by our study 
of civilizations in their geneses? and in their growths}! and so far 
it has not been dispelled by our subsequent study of them in 
their breakdowns’ and disintegrations. For, although a disin- 
tegrating society may split into fragments, each one of these 
fragments turns out to be a chip of the old block. We have seen, 
for example, that even the External Proletariat is recruited (not= 
withstanding the name with which we have labelled it) from 
elements that are already within the disintegrating society's 
field of radiation—even though they may be only on its fringe.” 
At the same time our survey of the several fractions of societies 
in disintegration—and this is true, not only of external prole- 
tariats, but of internal proletariats and dominant minorities as 
well—has frequently required us to take alien as well as indigenous 
actors into account in our efforts to follow the plot of the play. 
‘And this frequent call to extend our mental horizon beyond the 
limits of the particular society momentarily under view—even 
after allowing these limits their widest construction—in order 
to understand what is going on, is a definitely new and dis- 
tinctive element that has entered into our Study at this stage 
of it. 

"The empirical survey which we have now just completed has, 
in fact, made it clear that, while the definition of a civilization 
as being ‘an intelligible field of study’ can be accepted virtually 
without qualification so long as the particular civilization that we 
are studying is still in growth, this definition can only be main- 
tained with reservations when we come to the disintegration stage. 
True though it be that the breakdowns of civilizations are due to 
an inward loss of self-determination and not to any external 
blows,® it is not true that the process of disintegration, through 
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which a broken-down civilization has to pass on its way to disso- 
lution, is equally intelligible without reference to external agencies 
and activities. In the study of the life of a civilization in the 
disintegration-stage the ‘intelligible field’ has proved to be 
distinctly wider than the ambit of the single society that is the 
immediate object of observation. And this means that, in the 
process of disintegrating, the substance of a body social does not 
merely tend to break up into its component elements but also 
tends at the same time—in consequence of this dislocation—to 
resume its liberty to enter into new combinations with extraneous 
elements derived from foreign bodies—just as the physical disin- 
tegration of a bar of iron is accompanied by an amalgamation of 
certain molecules of the metal, which the process of disintegration 
releases, with molecules of oxygen that are yielded up by the air. 
The formation of this oxide or rust, through a dislocation of the 
molecules of the disintegrating material and through the entry 
of an alien element into the chemical process, is, of course, the 
outward visible sign that the iron bar is weathering away; and in 
the disintegration of a body social the intrusion of alien social 
elements has a corresponding significance. It will be seen that, 
now that we have come to the study of the disintegrations of 
civilizations, we are finding that the ground on which we took 
our stand at the beginning of this Study is slipping away from 
under our feet. At the beginning we chose civilizations for the 
objects cf our Study just because they presented the appearance of 
being ‘intelligible fields’ which lent themselves singly to being 
studied in isolation. We now find ourselves already on the move 
from this standpoint towards a different standpoint which we shall 
have to take up when we examine, in later Parts; the contacts 
between one civilization and another—in the Space-dimension first 
and in the Time-dimension later. Meanwhile, in anticipation of 
this later systematic study of ‘contacts’ for their own sake, we 
may find it convenient at this point to distinguish and compare 
the respective effects of the alien and the indigenous inspirations 
that can be discerned in the activities of the several fractions of the 
body social of a civilization that is in process of disintegration. - 
Our survey has shown us that in the activities ‘of all three 
fractions—the Dominant Minority as well as the two sections of. 
the Proletariat—alien inspirations are apt to enter in. But if we 
now cast our minds back over the results of our survey, with 
our present purpose in view, we shall notice that the effects of 
these alien inspirations differ—and indeed are diametrically 
opposite to one another—in different cases, and that the difference 
? In Pars DX and X, below. 
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‘of circumstance which produces the difference of effect is a 
difference in the identity of the party which is the recipient 
and exponent of the alien cultural influence. In the works of 
the Dominant Minority and the External Proletariat an alien 
inspiration is apt to result in discord and destruction, whereas 
in the works of the Internal Proletariat it is apt to produce the 
exactly opposite effects of harmony and creation. 

"To begin with the Dominant Minority, we may recall the fact— 
which has been brought out in our survey!—that the majority of 
the universal states that are provided for disintegrating civili 
zations by their dominant minorities are the work of empire- 
builders who are indigenous to the society for which they are 
performing this social service. These indigenous empire-builders 
may be frontiersmen? from the outer edge of the world upon 
which they confer the blessing of peace through the imposition 
of political unity; but this origin does not, in itself, convict them 
of having any alien tinge in their culture? At the same time our 
survey has also brought to our notice certain cases in which the 
moral débácle of a Dominant Minority has been so rapid and has 
gone to such lengths that, by the time when the disintegrating 
society has arrived at the natural term of its “Time of Troubles’, 
and is ripe for entering into a universal state, there is no longer 
any remnant of the original indigenous dominant minority that is 
still possessed of the empire-building virtues. In these rather rare 
cases the task of providing a disintegrating civilization with a 
universal state is not usually allowed to remain unperformed on 
account of the indigenous dominant minority's default The 
usual denouement is for some alien empire-builder to step into the 
breach and to perform for the ailing society the service that ought 
to have been performed by native hands.* 

We have now to observe that this involuntary acceptance of a 
universal state from an alien source is a practical confession of 
social bankruptcy, and that such a confession is seldom or never 
made with impunity. The alien empire-builder's little finger is 
apt to be thicker than the native empire-builder’s loinss The 
outsider who intervenes in order to save a situation with which 
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the indigenous dominant minority has shown itself incompetent 
to cope is naturally unwilling to undertake this arduous and 
ungrateful task ‘for love’. He recoups himself for his pains in 
taking command of a desperate situation by charging an exorbitant 
fee; and since, ex hypothesi, he is in power, he can assess this charge 
at as high a figure as he likes and can exact the payment as harshly 
as he chooses. The beneficiary—or victim—of the alien empire- 
builder’s high-handed service has precluded himself, in advance, 
from the possibility of insisting upon fair terms or reasonable 
accommodation. He has no choice, at the moment, but to pay 
whatever price may be extorted from him. But, of course, the 
less he is able to resist, the more bitterly he resents the necessity 
of submitting. Impotence is transmuted into vindictiveness; and 
the retaliation which is beyond the subject's power here and now 
is saved up for a future settlement of scores against a hated master, 
at compound interest, 

This means that the universal peace which an alien empire- 
builder provides is never perfect—even in a prosaic worldly 
sense—because it is never able to grow out of being an external 
repression that depends for its efficacy upon a perpetual exertion 
of the physical force by which it was imposed in the first instance. 
"This same crude physical force is, no doubt, the usual means by 
which any empire-builder—alien or indigenous—establishes his 
authority at the moment when he is actually founding his uni- 
versal state; for the "Time of Troubles’, upon which the universal 
state supervenes, is in its essence an age of violence, and the final 
paroxysm of this frenzy is usually the worst! Even the best- 
intentioned and highest-minded empire-builder can hardly be ex- 
pected to do his business without behaving in the fashion of his age 
tosome extent; and indeed this hardly avoidable initial recourse to 
violent means seldom provokes any deep resentment; for ‘beggars 
cannot be choosers’, and a society which has travelled so far along 
the path of disintegration as to have reached the culmination of 
its "Time of Troubles’ must, ex Aypothesi, have been so cruelly 
buffeted and battered by the lawless play of force already that by 
this time, most likely, it will be prepared to acquiesce in one more 
bout of violence if, at this price, there is some hope of its being 
able at last to purchase admission into the haven of a genuine and 
enduring peace. On this account all universal states—whether 
their founders are natives or strangers—are apt to be accepted 
with resignation, if not with enthusiasm, at the outset; and it is 
only in the later chapters of the story that divergences begin to 
appear in the development of the relations between the rulers and 

1 For evidence of this see V. C Gi) (E), pamm, in vol, vi, below. 
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their subjects, When these divergences do appear, however, they 
tend to be sharply marked. 

In general we find that in a universal state which has been 
established by native hands—as the Hellenic universal state was 
established by the hands of the Roman frontiersmen of the Hel- 
lenic World:—Time heals the wounds that the work of empire- 
building has inflicted, and transforms a submission extorted by 
force into an allegiance accorded by consent or even tendered 
with enthusiasm. 

Tn the history of the Hellenic Society the Age of the Antonines— 
though this was but a brief ‘Indian Summer which might delay, 
but could not avert, the onset of the winter storms*—did at least 
achieve one notable permanent moral result in the conversion of 
the Greek Republic of Letters from a passive hostility and re- 
sentment to an active affection and gratitude towards the 
Roman Empire. The successors of Greek philosophers and 
rhetoricians who had still remained unreconciled to Roman rule 
in the time of the Emperor Domitian (imperabat AD. 81-96), 
which was already more than a hundred years removed from the 
date of the original establishment of the Pax Augusta in 31 BC. 
over the dead body of the last of the Greek Great Powers, were 
moved by the time of Marcus (imperabat A.D. 161-180) to return. 
to the ‘real life? of their day—from the asylum of an archaistic. 
wonderland into which they had made their pedantic way through 
a literary looking-glass—in order to add their cultivated Greek 
voices to a swelling chorus of praise with which Dea Roma was 
now being honoured, in all sincerity, by the loyal descendants of 
her formerly disaffected subjects. Let us listen for a moment to 
the voice of the Emperor Marcus’s academic contemporary 
Publius Aelius Aristeides, who knew how to express, in Greek 
that was both elegant and eloquent, the sentiments of millions 
of his British and Arabian and Pontic and Mauretanian fellow- 
subjects: 


"You have made one single household of the entire Inhabited World. ... 
Before the establishment of your empire the World was in confusion, 
upside down, adrift and out of control; but as soon as you Romans 
intervened the turmoils and factions ceased, and life and politics were 
illumined by the dawn of an era of universal order . . . so that to-day 
the Earth and all they that dwell therein are endowed with a clear and. 
comprehensive security. . . . 

“The entire Inhabited World now speaks with one voice in closer 
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unison than a chorus; and the common prayer which this oecumenical 
chorus utters is for the eternal duration of a Roman Empire which is 
kept in such masterly order by its emperor-conductor. 
are the only rulers known to History who have reigned 
You have endowed the entire Inhabited World with the constitutio; 
liberties of a world-wide city-state... The lustre of your rule is 
unsullied by any breath of ungenerous hostility; and that is because 
you yourselves set the example of generosity by sharing all your power 
Zod privileges with your subjects ^. with the result that in your day 
2, combination has been achieved which previously appeared quite 
impossible—the combination of consummate power with consummate 
benevolence, ... No one is debarred from being a citizen of Rome 
either by an estranging sea or by an intervening continent. In this 
matter no distinction has been drawn between Europe and Asia. 
Every privilege of Roman citizenship lies within everyone's reach, and 
no one is treated as an alien who is worthy of responsibility and trust. 
In fact, the Roman Empire is a world-wide democracy under the 
governance of one supreme magistrate who is singled out for his 
pre-eminence in virtue; end Mankind comes together in a common 
forum where each can be sure of receiving fair measure. As an ordinary 
city-state stands to its own parochial territory, so stands this city of 
Rome to the entire Inhabited World. Rome is a town which has the 
World for its countryside. Rome is a citadel which has all the peoples of 
the Earth for its villagers. And Rome bas never failed those who have 
looked to her. As the surface of the Earth bears all Mankind, so Rome 
receives all the peoples of the Earth into her bosom, as the rivers are 
received by the Sea. And this likeness of Rome to the Sea extends to 
a further point. The sea is not increased in volume by the inflow of 
the rivers. There seems to be some law of Nature which adjusts the 
Sea's capacity to the rivers’ discharge. And it is the same with Rome: 
she does not run to any unseemly enormity, but ... ever keeps and 
displays her own proper proportions.” 


This Greek panegyric of Rome from the second century of the 
Christian Era may be capped with the Latin testimony of two poets 
who were writing about a quarter of a millennium later than 
Aristeides, the one just before, and the other just after, the débâcle 
of A.D. 406-10, and who came from the opposite extremities of the 
Orbis Romanus—the one from Egypt and the other from Gaul. 

This is how Rome is addressed by Claudian of Alexandria in a 
Latin which was a tour de force in the mouth of a Greek citizen 
of the Roman Commonwealth: 


Haec est, in gremium victos quae sola recepit, 
humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 
1 Mettien R, Actius: Io Romam, pp. 396,360 36 378, 973-4. 
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mattis, non dominae, ritu, civesque vocavit. 
quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.* 

And this is how she is addressed by the Gaul Rutilius in a Latin 
which was likewise an alien tongue in the mouth of a descendant of 
Celtic-speaking barbarians: 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam: 
profuit invitis, te dominante, capi; 

dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 
Urbem fecisti quod prius Orbis erat. 

auctores generis Venerem Martemque fatemur, 
Aeneadum matrem Romulidumque patrem: 

mitigat armatas victrix clementia vires; 
convenit in mores numen utrumque tuos. 

hinc tibi certandi bona parcendique voluptas: 
quos timuit, superat; quos superavit, amat. . 

te, dea, te celebrat Romanus ubique recessus, 
pacificoque gerit libera colla iugo. 

omnia perpetuo quae servant sidera motu. 
mulli viderunt pulchrius imperium e 

The Gallic poet who, in A.D. 416, made this famous declaration 
of admiration and love for a Rome that, six years earlier, had been 
smitten and humiliated by the hand of Alaric,* had inherited the 
right to utter these ardent words; for he was descended from 
ancestors who had been brought under Roman rule by force of 
arms—and this, at the carliest, not very much more than five 
hundred years before the poet's own day Rutilius was moved 


1 Claudian: De Conrulaty Stilichonis, Book III I. 150-3. 

3 Rutligs Namatianus, C.: De Reditu Suo, Book i, fl 63-72 and 79-82. 

3 AU.C. 1169 (Book I Ih 195-6) = AD. 426, 

4 The memory of the Clader ‘ns sil fresh in Rutlius' mind (L 39-42 and 
115-44). For the impresion which the news of the capture of Rome by Alute had 
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to write by the emotions that welled up within him as he travelled 
back to his Gallic home after a sojourn in the Imperial City. 
"The feeling that chiefly inspired him was home-sickness; but the 
home that held his affection was the spiritual home that he was 
now leaving, and not the distant countryside that was his birth- 
place and habitual domicile. 


At mea dilectis fortuna revellitur oris, 
indigenamque suum Gallica rura vocant." 


And his year's sojourn in the metropolis of his world has been 
all too short for his taste. 


Velocem potius reditum mirabere, lector, 
tam cito Romuleis posse carere bonis. 

quid longum toto Romam venerantibus aevo? 
nil unquam longumst quod sine fine placet.* 


Nor is this surprising in Rutilius’s case; for the business which 
had brought him on this long journey to the city that had forcibly 
imposed her yoke upon his forebears’ necks was not the payment 
of a tribute or the performance of a corvée but was a call to in- 
vestiture with one of the most distinguished offices of state—and 
this not some ecumenical magistracy which was concerned 
with the Empire as a whole, but the distinctively metropolitan 
Praefectura. Urbis, which might well have been reserved—if any 
Roman public honour had been thus reserved in this age—for 
Roman citizens who had been born and bred within the precincts 
of the city. These happy beings were objects of the departing 
poet-prefect's wistful and respectful envy. 
O quater et quotiens non est numerare beatos 
nasci felici quo meruere solo 


And his gratitude overflowed at the thought that he had been 
generously summoned from his own provincial birthplace in 
order to be co-opted into this goodly company.* No wonder that, 
as he left the city of his dreams after having lingered there for 
more than twelve months beyond the end of his golden year 
‘of office, Rutilius had to shame himself into a faint blush of human 
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feeling for his dull Gallic native land by reminding himself that 
her war-scarred countenance had a claim upon his pity. 


Sed quam grata minus, tam miseranda magis." 


In the lines? immediately following the first of the passages 
that have been quoted above, the poet goes on to throw into 
relief the greatness and goodness of the Roman Empire against a 
foil which he finds in the work of other empire-builders; and it is 
interesting to observe the uniformly alien origin of the examples. 
that he picks out: the Assyrians who afflicted a Syriac World with 
a Babylonic reign of terror; the Medes who imposed a Syriac rule 
upon their Assyrian oppressors; the Macedonian conquistadores 
who won for Hellenism a dominion over the domain of a Syriac 
universal state that embraced the Egyptiac and the Babylonic 
World as well as the Syriac; the Eurasian Nomad Parthians who 
usurped the heritage of the Achaemenids’ Seleucid successors. 

Te was assuredly true that the Gallic poet’s crowning eulogy of 
Rome—'Quod regnas minus est quam quod regnare mereris’>— 
would never have been uttered by any of these alien empire- 
builders’ subjects—not even in the evening of their reign, when 
Time had done all that he could to temper the odiousness of 
their rule with the opiate of familiarity. The Babylonian priests 
who welcomed Alexander as a deliverer in 331 B.C. were more 
bitterly hostile to the Achaemenian régime than their predeces- 
sors had been two hundred and eight years back, when, in 539 
3.c., they had seen the first Achaemenian conqueror, Cyrus, ride 
in. And their pent-up feelings burst out with all the greater 
violence because, for the past century and a half, they had been 
too heavily crushed to repeat the periodical armed revolts with 
which they had enlivened the first half-century of their sub- 
jection to an alien Syriac yoke. Alexander's reception by the 

abylonians may remind an English scholar of the Hindus’ 
acquiescence in the British Raj in the early days when there was 
still a popular memory of the more obnoxious alién régime of 
the Mughals; and on this analogy we may conjecture that, if 
the Babylonic Civilization had not solved all its problems by the 
ultima ratio of becoming extinct in the last century .c.,¢ Hellenism 
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might eventually have come to stink in Babylonian nostrils as 
odiously as the Western Civilization which is embodied in the 
British régime has actually come to stink in the nostrils of our 
latter-day Bengali revolutionaries. Certainly the alien Pax Otto- 
manica which had been welcomed in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era by the Greek adherents 
of the founder of the Ottoman Commonwealth on the Asiatic 
shores of the Marmara had become an object of loathing to the 
Greeks who rose in the Morea and in Rumili against the Govern- 
ment of Sultan Mahmüd II in a.D. 1821. In this case the passage 
of five centuries had produced in Greece a change of sentiment 
which was the exact inverse of the change in Gaul from the 
Romano-phobia of a Vercingetorix to the Romano-philia of a 
Rutilius Namatianus or a Sidonius Apollinàris. 

Another prominent example of the hatred that is aroused 
by empire-builders with an alien culture is the animosity of 
the Chinese towards the Mongol conquerors who provided a dis- 
tracted Far Eastern World with a sorely needed universal state.* 

‘The vehemence of this Chinese feeling will impress us when 
we remind ouselves that the tincture of alien civilization which 
the Mongols had acquired? before they took it upon themselves 
to provide the Far East with a Pax Mongolica was far too slight 
to discolour more than infinitesimally the straightforward and 
inoffensive barbarism which was their native hue. Yet, faint 
though it was, this taint of discoloration never escaped the sharp 
sight of the Mongols’ Chinese subjects and also never won pardon 
from their resentful hearts. To a distant observers eyes the 
difference of tint between the fiy-blown, barbarism of the 
‘Mongols and the uncontaminated barbarism of the Manchus, 
who eventually re-established the Far Eastern universal state 
which the Mongols had originally founded, is so fine that it is 
barely perceptible, even under a scholars lens. Yet this fine 
shade made a world of difference between the respective out- 
comes of the Mongol and the Manchu attempts at an identical 
enterprise. 

‘The Mongols were expelled from China, neck and crop,’ only 
ninety-two years after Qubilays capture of Hangchow;* the 
Manchus were suffered to reign over China for the 267 years that 
elapsed between their entry into Peking in A.D. 1644 and the 
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Chinese Revolution which extinguished their effective authority 
in the same city in AD. 1911. And, even then, the treatment 
which the discomfited Manchus received at Chinese hands was 
entirely different from that which had been meted out to their 
Mongol forerunners, The Mongols, with their indelible brand 
of uncleanness in Chinese eyes, had been physically expelled to 
the farther side of the Great Wall and had then and there resumed 
with ease—and possibly with relief—their great-grandfathers" 
nomadic life on their great-grandfathers’ pasture-lands, The Sini- 
fied epigoni of the Manchu conquerors who were put down from 
their seat in 1911 had by then long since lost all personal touch 
with their ancestral homes far away in the forests above the head- 
waters of the Sungari, And, if they bad been returned, on 
disapproval, to this wilderness beyond the pale which was their 
historical place of origin, they would have been no more capable of 
resuming the pristine Manchu way of life than a butterfly is capable 
of resuming the life of a caterpillar. Marooned in the Manchurian 
forests, these latter-day Manchu princes and ‘bannermen’ would 
have perished as helplessly there as a Chinese litteratus ora Mongol 
new-born baby; and their former Chinese subjects, who had op- 
posed them without animus and deposed them without vindictive- 
ness, did not now expose them to this fate. Theyshowed a nicer tact 
—and perhaps also a keener malice—in simply leaving them where 
they were, to sink unromantically, like lumps of lead, from the top 
to the bottom of the social scale of a Far Eastern Civilization that 
these ci-devant barbarians had embraced ‘to have and to hold . .. 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health’. 

This Chinese tolerance—at first respectful and finally con- 
temptuous—towards the Manchusin the mandarins’ midst presents 
a striking contrast to the violence of the antagonism which the 
‘Mongols, with their alien henchmen, excited in Chinese breasts 
from the beginning to the end of the Mongols’ ill-starred attempt 
to play the part of the Imperial people in a Far Eastern universal 
state. That Chinese feeling is made manifest in two incidents 
which have been recorded by a Western Christian man of affairs 
who worked in China in the service of the Mongol Khiqan 
Qubilay, In the one case the targets of Chinese xenophobia 
were Orthodox Christian soldiers; in the other case they were 
Muslim administrators; but the temper of both Chinese out- 
breaks was the same. . 

"The story of the encounter between Qubilay's Orthodox Chris- 
tian soldiers and the Chinese civilian population of a Far Eastern 
World on which the Mongols were unable to impose their peace 
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without making a desert of it first! is recounted by Marco Polo 
as follows: i 

"At the time of the conquest of the great province of Manzi [the 
Empire of the Sung], when Bayan was in command, he sent a company 
of his troops, consisting of a people called Alans, who are Christians,* 
to take this city [of Changchow]. They took it accordingly; and, when 
they had made their way in, they lighted upon some good wine. Of this 
they drank until they were all ,, and then they lay down and slept 
like so many swine. So, when night fell, the mper seeing that 
they were all dead-drunk, fell upon them and slew them all; not a man. 
escaped. And, when Bayan heard that the townspeople had thus 
treacherously slain his men, he sent another admiral of his with a great 
force, and stormed the city, and put the whole of the inhabitants to 
the sword.’ 

‘The story of the anti-Muslim conspiracy is still more illu- 
minating, since the feeling which it reveals is not the hot-blooded 
homicidal mania that breaks out where there is a state of war, 
but is a colder animosity which smoulders on in peace-time. 

‘A certain Saracen named Ahmad [from Banakath or Fanakant in 
Transoxania], a shrewd and able man,...had more power and in- 
fluence with the Great Khan [Qubilay] than any of the others; and the 
Khan held him in such regard that he could do what he pleased. ... 
In such authority did this man continue for two-and-twenty years. 
At last the people of the country, to wit the Cathayans [i.e., the Chinese], 
utterly wearied with the endless outrages and abominable iniquities 
which he perpetrated against them,... conspired to slay him and 
revolt against the Government. ... [The principal conspirators, who 
were two Chinese military officers in Qubilay’s service with commands 
at Peking,] sent word to their friends in many other cities that they had. 
determined on such a day, at the signal given by a beacon, to massacre 
all the men with beards, and that the other cities should stand ready to 
do the like on seeing the signal fires. The reason why they spoke of 
massacring the bearded men was that the Cathayans naturally have no 
beard, whilst beards are worn by the Tatars, Saracens and Christians. 
And you should know that all the Cathayans detested the Great Khan's 
rule because he set over them governors who were Tatars, or still more 
frequently Saracens, and these they could not endure, for they were 
treated by them just like slaves. You see, the Great Khan had not 
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succeeded to the dominion of Cathay by hereditary right, but held it by 
conquest; and thus, having no confidence in the natives, he put all 
authority into the hands of Tatars, Saracens of Christians who were 
attached to his household and devoted to his service, and were foreigners 
in Cathay. 

‘The measure of the hostility which is evoked by alien authors 
of universal states—a hostility which is evidently only exacerbated, 
instead of being mitigated, by the passage of Time—is given by 
the uniformly fanatical ethos of the thoroughbred indigenous 
régimes which sometimes succeed in bringing such alien universal 
states to a premature end. This touch of fanaticism is shared 
by the Ming, who expelled the Mongols from China between 
A.D. 1351 and A.D. 1368,? with the Marath’s who were the exe- 
cutors of the Hindu Society’s revenge upon the Mughals in the 
eighteenth century; and we can detect the same temper, not only 
in the anti-British revolutionary movement in twentieth-century 
Bengal, but also in the successive Babylonian revolts against 
Darius the Great and Xerxes, and in the Moreot Greek revolt 
against Ottoman rule in A.D. 1821. 

^A no less fanatical temper is apt to be evoked by barbarians 
with a tinge of alien culture when they present themselves in their 
normal role of predatory members of the External Proletariat 
without having gone out of their way to take upon themselves a 
Dominant Minority’s neglected task of establishing a universal 
state. For example, the Hyksos, who broke into the domain of 
the Egyptiac Society after the break-up of the indigenous Egyptiac 
universal state that is known as ‘the Middle Empire’, were hated 
with as burning a hatred, and were expelled at the first opportunity, 
neck and crop, in as vehement a Defreiungshrieg as the Mongol 
trespassers upon the sacred soil of China; and this similarity of 
the emotional reaction in two encounters which were so widely 
separated in Time as well as in Space is satisfactorily explained 
by the identity of the colour of the rag which in each case infuriated 
the bull. It was the alien Sumeric tinge in the culture of the 
Hyksos that made the Egyptians ‘see red’, as it was the alien Far 
Eastern Christian tinge in the culture of the Mongols that mad- 
dened the Chinese. And in the Egyptiac case, as iù the Far 
Eastern, our explanation is borne out by the contrast between 
this morbid fury and the common-sense stolidity with which the 
momentary maniac afterwards put up with a visitation from a 
second uninvited guest who was equally unwelcome in himself 
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but who happened to be innocent of the one offence that was 
unforgivable. 

"We have seen that the Far Eastern universal state which had 
originally been founded, with such explosive consequences, by 
the Mongols, was eventually re-established with impunity by 
Manchus whose sole, but decisive, point of diversity from their 
‘Mongol predecessors lay in the fact that their barbarism was free 
from any alien cultural taint. There is a parallel in Egyptiac 
history to this repetition-with-a-difference; for, when the Egyptiac 
universal state had been re-established in the shape of ‘the New 
Empire’ by the Theban expeller of the Hyksos, Amosis, and 
when ‘the new Empire’, in its turn, was overtaken by the decadence 
into which ‘the Middle Empire’ had fallen in its day, two new 
barbarian clouds appeared, as we have seen, above the Egyptiac 
dominant minority's horizon. In the thirteenth and twelfth cen- 
turies B.C. a decaying Egyptian Empire was assaulted simultane- 
ously by sea-peoples from the Aegean (the mingled destroyers 
and survivors of a broken-down Minoan ‘thalassocracy’) and by 
Libyan Nomads from the African side of the Afrasian Steppe; 
and in resisting the assailants of Minoan complexion the military 
emperors of the Nineteenth Dynasty and their immediate suc- 
cessor the second emperor of the Twentieth Dynasty, Ramses III, 
displayed the same energy as the formidable militarists of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty—Amosis himself or the first and the third 
"Thothmes—in contrast to the unwarlike intervening reigns of the 
third and the fourth Amenhotep3 In so far as the Libyans 
made common cause with the invaders from the Aegean in this age, 
both assailants were repelled with equal animosity, and also with 
equal success, by the pugnacious holders of the beleaguered 
Egyptiac fort. But an extraordinary change of temper came over 
Egyptiac souls after Ramses III, cirea 1200/1199 B.C., had ex- 
pended the last ounce of energy that remained in the Egyptiae 

ody social on the task of stemming the last and greatest tidal 
wave of the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung. Thereafter, when the 
sea-peoples’ offensive had been brought to a halt, once for all, at 
the Asiatic gates of Egypt between Pelusium and Gaza, the 
Libyan barbarians from beyond the North-West African frontier 
of the Egyptiac World found themselves knocking at an open 
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door as soon as they sought admission by, as well as for, them- 
selves, without any obnoxious confederates from the Aegean to 
cast doubt upon the Libyans' own clean bill of social health as 
untainted barbarians, 

During the period of social prostration which followed the 
death of Ramses II (imperabat circa 1200-1168 mc.), the rois 
fainéants who make up the rest of the tale of the Twentieth 
Egyptiac Dynasty allowed the descendants of the Libyan aggressors, 
who had repeatedly been hurled back by these shadow-emperors’ 
predecessors, to encroach upon the sacred soil of the Egyptiac 
World step by step—with no single step ever effectively opposed— 
in the role of brigands and mercenaries. And by the tenth cen- 
tury B.C. we find these impudent Libyan intruders in command of 
all the provinces that had not been reserved by the Egyptiac 
priesthood for the benefit of their own new-fangled temple-states.2 
"These sacerdotal legatees of the Egyptiac dominant minority and 
internal proletariat were evidently at this date in virtual collusion 
with the external proletariats Libyan representatives; and at 
first sight it seems extraordinary that this Libyan barbarism should 
have been tolerated, at these close quarters, by a fanatically- 
‘minded hierarchy which had shown itself uniformly intransigent 
towards the Philistines as well as towards the Hyksos. On 
second thoughts, however, wemay conjecture that the Libyan inter- 
lopers’ unmitigated barbarism was the quality which commended 
them to the complacent proprietors of the domain on which they 
were now unobtrusively trespassing. To the professional eye of 
trustees of the Egyptiac tradition who were capable of taking 
a long view, these shapeless plastic lumps of Libyan clay were 
less disconcerting than those rudimentary Philistine and Hyksos 
figurines which had begun to set. hard in an alien mould before 
ever they were thrown upon an Egyptiac potter's wheel. 

‘A similar preference for the raw over the 'semi-manufactured" 
barbarian made itself manifest in the Syriac World during the 
interregnum (durabat circa A.D. 975-1275) which was the final 
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chapter in its long history. Of all the barbarians who, in this age, 
fell upon the Syriac Society’s moribund carcass, the Franks were 
perhaps the least barbarous. They were, indeed, the children of 
an adolescent Western Christian Civilization which had already 
begun to develop a distinctive culture of its own; and—perhaps 
just on this account—they were invariably rejected by the Plebs 
‘Syriaca in favour of alternative barbarian masters, wherever and 
whenever there was a choice. In the derelict domain of the Anda- 
Tusian Umayyad Caliphate in the Iberian Peninsula the victimized 
provincials put their necks under the successive yokes of the 
‘Murabit Sanhaja Berber Nomads,* who were as barbarous in fact 
as in name, and of the Muwahhid Masmuda Berber highlanders,? 
who out-berbered the Murabits, rather than submit tothe dominion 
of the Basque and Asturian Christian barbarians with their rein- 
forcements from the French side of the Pyrenees. In the derelict 
domain of the 'Abbasid Caliphate in Syria the provincials who had 
been conquered by the Frankish founders of the Crusader princi- 
palities* made a corresponding choice when they welcomed as 
deliverers the Turkish and Kurdish barbarian war-bands’ of Zeng: 
and Nür-ad-Din and Shirküh and Saladin. 
We can perhaps even venture to formulate something like a 
general social ‘law’ to the effect that the barbarian invaders who pre- 
sent themselves free from any cultural taint are apt to make their 
fortunes—and this even if they persist in their barbarian paganism 
instead of abandoning it in favour of the orthodox religion of their 
newly conquered subjects—while those who, before their Völker- 
wanderung, have acquired either an alien or a heretical tinge 
must go out of their way to purge themselves of the unclean 
thing, through some positive act of conversion which their sub- 
jects will accept as satisfactory, if they are to escape an other- 

wise inevitable doom of being either ejected or exterminated. 
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that the Aryas and the Hittites and the Achaeans, who each in- 
vented a barbarian pantheon of their own during their sojourn on 
the threshold of a civilization, and who persisted in this authentic 
barbarian worship after they had broken through and made their 
conquests, each also succeeded, notwithstanding this ‘invincible 
ignorance’, in becoming the fathers of new civilizations: the 
Indic, the Hittite, and the Hellenic, As for the Kassites and the 
Parthians, who thade a half-hearted and ineffective compromise 
between the religion which they had brought in with them and 
the religion which they found in the conquered land, even they 
were rewarded for their innocence of any alien cultural taint by 
being suffered to enjoy a parasitic dominion which was as pro- 
tracted as it was inglorious, before the society upon which they 
had billeted themselves lost patience at last and spued out of her 
mouth these lukewarm Laodiceans.? When we pass on to the 
undiluted barbarians who have been converted whole-heartedly 
from their own barbarian religion to the orthodox faith of their 
subjects—whatever that faith may have been in any given caset— 
we find that these robuster converts have won the signal reward 
of being co-opted into the fellowship of a civilization which has not 
owed its origin to their endeavours, and which might, if it had 
chosen, have gone on its own way without accepting their services. 

For example, the Frankish and English and Scandinavian and 
Polish and Magyar converts from a native paganism to the 
Western Catholic Christianity secured the opportunity to play a 
full, and even a leading, part in the building up of Western Chris- 
tendom. The conversion of the Sakas and the White Huns and 
the Gurjaras to Hinduism enabled the Sakas to contribute to 
the foundation of a Hindu universal church in the course of the 
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first four centuries of the Christian Era, and the Huns and Gurjaras 
to play, in the first chapter of the history of the resulting Hindu 
Civilization, the part which was played in the first chapter of our 
Western history by the Franks Similarly, the conversion to 
Buddhism of the Kushans when they crossed the Hindu Kush,? 
and of the To Pa when they established themselves in Shansi,+ 
conferred upon the Kushans the privilege of serving to speed a 
nascent Mahayana on its way across the Oxus from India to the 
Far East,s while the subsequent acceptance of the full-blown 
Catholic Mahiyána by the To Pa singled out these hitherto 
obscure Eurasian Nomads to enjoy the honour of laying the founda- 
tions for the Far Eastern United Kingdom of the Sui and the 
"Trang. In the post-Syriac interregnum the conversion of the 
Saljüqs on the one side and the Murabits and Muwahhids on the 
other to the Sunnah? cast these Turks and Berbers for the roles 
that were played in the post-Hellenic interregnum by the Franks 
and the English and in the post-Indic interregnum by the Huns 
and the Gurjaras In the disintegration of the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom we can see that the Serb barbarians, who 
were converted to Orthodox Christianity,? found a wider field— 
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and this for more effective action—than their kinsmen and neigh- 
bours the Bosniaks, who were converted to the heresy of Bogomil- 
ism. Finally, we may observe that the Aztecs—who were on the 
point of imposing their own grim peace upon a distracted Mexic 
World when the Spaniards suddenly burst in and wrested out of 
the Aztecs’ hands the role of serving as the empire-builders of a 
Central American universal state—were undilutedly barbarian ii 
lopers? who had embraced, apparently without reserve, the religion 
which the Mexic Society had inherited from its Mayan pre- 
decessor? 

If we now survey the barbarians who have yielded, like the 
Bosniaks, to the attractions of an alien or a heretical faith, we 
shall observe that the Bosniaks themselves are in a category of 
barbarian heretics that have elected to save themselves alive by 
capitulating to the prevailing orthodoxy before it has been too 
late, The Bosniaks prudently exchanged their invidious Bogomil- 
ism for the Sunni Islam which was the religion of the alien 
Ottoman founders of an Orthodox Christian universal state.* 
‘The Burgundians and Visigoths and Lombards exchanged their 
Arianism for the Catholicism of their subjects. And the Mongol 
Il-Khans of Iran and ‘Iraq, after toying with both Nestorianism’ 
and the Shi‘ah,* had the wisdom in the end to opt for a Sunnah” 
which in their days was the faith of the vast majority of the 
population in the territories over which the Il-Khans' rule ex- 
tended, 

"The statesmanship of these barbarian apostates is commended 
by the spectacle of the untoward fate of their comrades who 
hardened their hearts; for if ‘Paris is worth a mass’, it is pre- 
sumably to be allowed, a fortiori, that any apostasy is justified, on 
Machiavellian standards, when the alternative to it is eviction 
or extermination; and one or other of these unpleasant experiences 
‘seems to have overtaken every one of the heretical barbarian war- 
bands that have insisted upon making themselves unnecessarily 
odious to their subjects by perversely persisting in the error of 
their religious ways, ‘The Hyksos worshippers of Set were evicted 
from the Egyptiac World by Amosis. The Ostrogoth Arians were 
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evicted from Italy, and the Vandal Arians exterminated in Africa, 
by Justinian, The Mongols, with their Nestorian Christian taint 
and their Tantric Mahayanian Buddhist proclivities, were evicted 
from China by the Ming. The Katama and Daylami and East- 
Arabian Shi'ites, whose Fatimid and Buwayhid and Carmathian 
leaders seemed destined for a moment to divide between them 
the heritage of the Sunni ‘Abbasid Caliphate, were all brought 
to naught at the moment when the prize seemed to be within 
their grasp. The Buwayhids were supplanted by the Saljüqs; 
the Fatimids were deposed by Saladin; the Carmathians were 
hurled back from the borders of "Iraq and Syria and were left to 
die of inanition in the deserts in which they had made their lair 
Finally we may notice that the Far Western Christians of ‘the 
Celtic Fringe’, who obstinately clung to their own peculiar usages, 
were absorbed into the body social of Roman Christendom by a 
process of subjugation, instead of being taken into partnership 
on equal terms like the Scandinavians. The Scandinavians were 
no more successful than the Far Western Christians were in their 
attempt to erect a promising barbarism into an independent 
civilization in face of the Roman Christendom with which they 
had collided; but, in the terms of their capitulation to a victorious 
Roman Christendom, they profited conspicuously, by contrast 
with the Celts, from’ the facts that they passed straight out of a 
native barbarian religion into the Roman form of Christianity 
and that they made this change through a voluntary act of con- 
version. 

‘The outstanding exception to this particular clause of our 
‘law’ is presented by the history of the Primitive Muslim Arab 
external proletariat of the Roman Empire, who succeeded in 
making their fortunes—and this with an unparalleled brilliance— 
notwithstanding their obstinacy in clinging to their barbarian 
version (or travesty) of Syriac religiont instead of abandoning Islam 
for the Monophysite Christianity of their new subjects in the 
conquered Roman provinces of Syria and Egypt. This is, how- 
ever, one of those exceptions which do not discredit a rule but 
rather confirm it; for we have noticed, in other contexts,’ that 
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the Muslim Arab barbarian conquerors of these Roman pro- 
vinces had a subsequent career which was utterly different from 
that of their Berber and North European and Eurasian Nomad 
companions-in-arms who broke through the frontiers of the same 
empire on other fronts. Through the Arabs’ incidental conquest 
of the entire Sasanian Empire, in the course of their victorious 
assault upon the Oriental provinces of the Roman Empire, the 
barbarian ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire which the Arabs 
had founded on Syrian soil transformed itself into a restoration 
of the Syriac universal state which had been prematurely de- 
Stroyed, a thousand years beforé, when the Achaemenidae had 
been overthrown by Alexander; and the vast new political mission 
with which the Muslim Arab conquerors were thus, almost acciden- 
tally, invested, opened up a new horizon for Islam itself. Alone 
among barbarian heresies, the Arab prophet Muhammad's 
amalgam of Christianity and Judaism escaped the scrap-heap 
which is the usual destination of such crude barbarian black- 
smith’s work. Under the normal operation of our rule the Arab 
war-bands that settled upon Syria and Egypt in the seventh 
century of the Christian Era ought either to have abandoned 
their Muhammadan heresy or to have been cast out again into 
their native Arabian steppes before the close of the eighth century. 
In the actual event the year 800 saw the Arabs politically firm 
in the saddle through the length and breadth of the Syriac World 
from Andalusia to Farghānā; and by the same date Islam, so far 
from being extinct, had already turned into a ‘higher religion’ 
with a ‘manifest destiny’ to provide the Syriac internal pro- 
letariat with its long-sought universal church." 

Tt will be seen that this history of Islam is a special case which 
does not invalidate the general results of our inquiry. In general 
we are evidently justified in concluding from an empirical survey 
that, for external proletariats and for dominant minorities alike, 
an alien inspiration is a curse, because it is a fruitful source of 
friction and frustration for either of them in their dealings with 
members of the other two fractions of the three into which a 
disintegrating society splits up. If we turn now to examine the 
influence of alien inspirations upon the lives and fortunes of 
internal proletariats, a survey of the field in this case will lead to 
a conclusion which is exactly the opposite. For internal proletariats 
we shall find that an alien inspiration, so far from being a curse, 
is a blessing which confers upon those who receive it an apparently 
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superhuman power of taking their conquerors captive! and of 
attaining the end to which they have been born? And if we 
hesitate on first thoughts to accept this conclusion, because we 
can see no reason why an identic cause should have these diametri- 
cally opposite effects when it is acting upon different fractions 
of the same body social; we must be content in the first instance 
to verify the fact in the hope that it may begin to explain itself as 
we study it at closer range and in greater detail. Our thesis can 
best be tested by an examination of those ‘higher religions’ and 
universal churches which are the Internal Proletariat's charac- 
teristic works; and our survey of these has shown that their 
potency depends upon the presence, and varies in proportion to 
the strength, of an alien spark of vitality in their spirit.e 

‘This alien spark is visible in most of the ‘higher religions’ 
which we have identified in an earlier chapter;s for a ‘higher 
religion’ usually turns out to have originated in some section of 
the Internal Proletariat that has at any rate been profoundly 
influenced by some alien culture, even if it has not actually been 
recruited from a population which has been forcibly detached 
and transferred from some alien body social by an act of conquest 
on the Dominant Minority's part. 

For example the worship of Osiris, which was the 'higher 
religion’ of the Egyptiac proletariat, can be traced back tentatively 
(as we have seen)? to an alien origin in the Sumeric worship of 
Tanimuz; and the manifold and competing ‘higher religions’ of the 
Hellenic internal proletariat can all be traced back to various 
alien origins with certainty, In the worship of Isis the alien spark 
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is Egyptiac; in the worship of Cybele it is Hittite; in Christianity 
and Mithraism it is Syriac; in the Mahayana it is Indic; and in 
each of these cases we are acquainted with the historical cir- 
‘cumstances in which the vital fire was introduced into the Hellenic 
tinder. The first four of the ‘higher religions’ in this Hellenic 
list were created by Egyptiac and Hittite and Syriac populations 
which had been conscripted into the Hellenic intemal pro- 
letariat through Alexander's conquest of the Achaemenian Empire 
in and after the year 334 B.C., while the fifth—namely the Maha- 


.yina—was created by an Indic population which had been like- 


"wise conscripted into the Hellenic internal proletariat, in and 
after the second decade of the second century p.c, through the 
Euthydemid Bactrian Greek princes’ conquests in the Indic World.1 

Profoundly though they may differ from one another in their 
inward spiritual essence, all these five ‘higher religions’ have at 
least this superficial feature in common. ‘They are all of them 
attempts to translate some non-Hellenic religious inspiration into 
Hellenic terms—devotional or philosophic or aesthetic? In the 
first four of them this feature is notorious; but it is also unmis- 
takably recognizable in the Mahayana. One of the decisive steps 
towards the creation of a ‘higher religion’ out of the philosophy 
of Siddhartha Gautama was taken when Buddhist sculptors made 
use of the plastic medium of representation, which the intrusive 
Hellenic culture had placed in their hands, in order to portray the 
Buddha in concrete anthropomorphic form. 

"This visualization of the Buddha as a being of the Apollinean 
Hellenic type was attained by a utilization of Hellenic technique 
on Indic soil, before the nascent ‘higher religion’ had begun to 
spread beyond the bounds of the society that had given it birth. 
But the Buddha who had been clothed in this Hellenic body—a 
body of cold marble and not of flesh and blood—had only been 
invested with the bare externals of divine personality. The 
would-be worshipper had still to discover the living god within 
the lifeless statue; and this act of intuition was not achieved until, 
in the next chapter of the story, the statue itself had been spirit- 
valized by an Indic chisel, and, in the next chapter after that, the 
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ci-devant Indic philosophy, with its mantle of thus Indicized 
Hellenic art, had been propagated from the Indic into the Syriac 
provinces of the Bactrian Greek Empire's Kushan 'successor- 
state’. In the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin under the Kushan régime 
Buddhism underwent .a further translation—this time on the 
devotional plane—into terms of the other alien culture which it 
encountered here, On this Syriac ground the Indic philosopher 
portrayed as an Indicized Olympian god was transfigured, to all 
appearance, into a Zoroastrian saviour;? and it was this second muta- 
tion that completed the metamorphosis of Gautama’s philosophy into 
the religion of the Mahayana, Thus the Mahayana was miraculously 
born from an Olympian's head and was then still more miracu- 
ously brought to life like Pygmalion’s statue. And, if, in the next 
chapter after that, the new religion had travelled westwards in 
order to compete with its four sisters for spiritual supremacy in 
the Hellenic World, the Mahayana would have presented itself 
to its Hellenic converts as a Hellenized proletarian-born ‘higher 
religion’ with a twofold alien inspiration—part Indic and part 
Syriac. 

In this Indo-Syriac duality the Mahayana would not have been 
an altogether peculiar portent in the spiritual landscape of the 
Roman Empire, for it would have had a counterpart in Mithraism, 
which—with its strong infusion of the Babylonic astral philo- 
sophy?—might be regarded as a dual Syro-Babylonic rather than 
as a simple Syriac graft upon a Hellenic stem. As it happened, 
however, the direction in which the Mahiyána travelled from its 
temporary camping-ground on the banks of the Oxus was not 
westward but eastward.« Under the Kushan régime, as we have 
observed, it spread from the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin to the Tarim 
Basin in the age when the two were politically united in the Kushan 
Empire; and from the Tarim Basin—which was a province of the 
Sinic universal state again after, as it had already been before, the 
interlude of the Kushan occupation—the Mahāyāna travelled on 
to conquer a vast new spiritual empire in the Sinic World.* 
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The victory of the Mahāyāna in the Far East is a triumph which 
is comparable in magnitude to the victory of Christianity in the 
Near East and the West; and the irresistible inference is that an 
alien inspiration cannot be a source of friction and frustration 
when the party that is fired by it is an internal proletariat and 
not either an external proletariat or a dominant minority. The 
Christian religion of the Hellenic internal proletariat was not 
debarred by its Syriac ‘taint’ from conquering the Hellenic 
World; and the Mahayana conquered the Sinic World in spite 
of being saturated with an alien ‘taint’ that was neither single 
nor even dual but actually triple—for in Sinic eyes the Indic and 
the Hellenic and the Syriac elements in the Mahayana were all 
equally exotic; and the Hellenic style of the Mahayanian Buddhist 
art, which would have served the Mahayana as a passport for 
admission if it had been knocking at the gates of Antioch or Rome, 
only emphasized its outlandishness in the sight of citizens of 
Ch’ang Ngan and Loyang. Nevertheless the Mahāyāna trium- 
phantly made its conquest of the outgoing Sinic Civilization and 
successfully impressed upon the incoming Far Eastern Civilization 
animprintof Hellenic art and Syria devotion and Indic philosophy, 
though these traits were all decidedly alien from the éthos of the 
apparented Sinic Society to which this nascent Far Eastern 
Society was affiliated. These indisputable historical facts would 
appear to suggest that for an internal proletariat an alien ‘taint’ 
is no handicap, but is rather a positive advantage. For, while 
it might perhaps be arguable (though the argument would be a 
tour de force) that Christianity conquered Hellenism in spite, 
and not because, of the conquering religion’s non-Hellenic spark 
of Syriac inspiration, it would be almost beyond belief that, if 
alienness were really a hindrance and not a help to the spread of a 
‘higher religion’, the Mahāyāna could ever have conquered the 
conservative-minded latter-day Sinic World under the crippling 
handicap of being alien three times over. 

Our conclusion will not be shaken by a consideration of certain 
cases in which an attempt to conquer a society has been made by 
an alien ‘higher religion’ without success. There is the abortive 
attempt of the Shi'ah to become the universal church of the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom under the Ottoman régime; and 
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the abortive attempt of Catholic Christianity to become the 
universal church of the Far Eastern Society—in China during 
the last century of the Ming and the first century of the Manchu 
régime, and in Japan at the moment of transition from the Japanese 
‘Time of Troubles’ to the Tokugawa Shogunate. Again, the role 
which has been played by Catholicism in the Far East and by the 
Shi'ah in the main body of Orthodox Christendom has been 
played in the Russian Orthodox Christendom, post Petrum, by 
the Protestant variety of Western Christianity, In each of these 
cases the intrusive ‘higher religion’ has failed to make its conquest, 
in spite of the alienness of its origin; but in each case the failure 
‘has a convincing explanation which has nothing to do with the 
question whether the inspiration of the successful religion has 
been alien or indigenous. 

In Russia, for example, Protestantism has been driven off the 
field in our day by the competition of a rival movement of the 
same alien origin: the Marxian philosophy. At the time of going 
to press in A.D. 1938 the triumph of Marxism in Russia was still 
80 recent that it would have been rash to assert that it was defini- 
tive or to rule out the possibility that Protestantism—which had 
shown more fight, under the Marxian persecution, than the native 
Russian Orthodoxy—might some day return to the attack. But 
whether it is Marxism or Protestantism that is eventually to be 
victorious in Russia is a question that does not affect the present 
argument, considering that both these competing faiths alike 
have come in from abroad. The defeat—whether temporary or 
permanent—of Protestantism by Marxism in the Soviet Union 
is simply an incident in the struggle between competing alien 
religions, like the defeat which was inflicted upon Mithraism by 
Christianity in the corresponding struggle for the spiritual conquest 
of the Roman Empire. 
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conquests by being exploited—or at any rate suspected of being 
exploited—for illegitimate political ends, In either case the 
Government of the empire which the missionary religion was 
seeking to convert suddenly abandoned a policy of complacency for 
the policy of repression because it became convinced that the alien 
n whose progress it had been tolerating in its dominions was 
being insidiously used by a foreign and hostile Power as an instru- 
ment for undermining the loyalty, and capturing the allegiance, of 
an unoffending neighbour's subjects. The Shi't insurrection of A.D. 
1511 in Ottoman Anatolia under the leadership of Shah Isma'il’s 
agent Shah Qüli convinced the sluggish Sultan Bayezid’s vehement 
son Sultan Selim that he was faced with a choice between losing 
his Asiatic dominions to the Safaris or purging them of Shi'ism; 
and accordingly he made an end of Shi'ism in Anatolia in the 
massacre of A.D. 1514:! an atrocity which blighted for ever the 
prospects of the Shi'ah in the Orthodox Christian World. It 
was on similar grounds in Japan that Catholicism, after being 
allowed to win a foothold and make some headway during the 
second half of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, was 
afterwards frowned upon by Hideyoshi (dominabatur A.D. 1582- 
98) and was finally extirpated remorselessly by the Tokugawa 
between a.D. 1612 and A.D. 1638. The Japanese Government's 
objection to Catholicism was of the same political order as the 
Ottoman Government's objection to Shrism. It was believed 
that both the European Catholic residents in Japan and the 
Japanese converts were being turned to an illegitimate use by the 
Spanish Crown as agents in underhand preparations for a Spanish 
attack on Japanese independence; and it was in order to anticipate. 
this supposed danger that the Japanese Government proceeded 
to stamp Catholicism out. 

The failure of Catholicism in China was not, like its failure in 
Japan, the incidental effect of an extraneous political cause, In 
China this alien religion was eventually rejected on religious—or 
perhaps rather on philosophical. grounds. Yet, even here,it wasnot 
its sheer alienness that was fatal to it. In China, too, the prospects 
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dealt a death-blow to the Catholic propaganda in China; for the 
process of cultural translation is one of the indispensable conditions 
for the propagation of any alien ‘higher religion’ in any mission- 
field. 

Our empirical survey has led us to the conclusion that an alien 
origin is a help and not a hindrance to a ‘higher religion’ in winning 
converts; and the reason for this is not far to seek. The light 
from an alien spark is, ex hypothesi, a new revelation; and it is 
the newness that makes it attractive; but, before it can become 
attractive, a truth has to be made intelligible; and until this 
necessary work of exposition has been performed, the new truth 
will be inhibited from making its potential appeal. On this account 
the translation of the alien religion into terms of the prospective 
converts’ native culture is-a task of vital importance in any 
missionary enterprise. The progress of the Mahayana and Chris- 
tianity and Mithraism, and of the worships of Isis and Cybele, in 
the Hellenic World went pari passu with the process of their 
translation into terms of Hellenic art and literature and philo- 
sophy, and even into terms of Hellenic ritual and piety! (though 
in these latter points the act of translation touched the very quick 
of the incoming alien faiths). We may also observe that this 
process of Hellenization was carried to greatest lengths, and was 
at the same time carried out with the greatest insight and dis- 
crimination, in the metamorphosis of the religion which was the 
eventual victor among these competitors for the captivation of 
Hellenic souls The Christian victory in the Roman Empire 
could hardly have been won if the Fathers of the Christian 
Church had not exerted themselves perseveringly, during the first. 
four or five centuries of the Christian Era, to translate the Christian 
doctrine into terms of Hellenic philosophy ; to build up the Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical hierarchy on the pattern of the Roman civil 
service; to portray the Christ in the lineaments of an Orpheus; 
to descry the Cross athwart the disk of Sol Invictus; to mould 
the Christian ritual on the model of the Mysteries; and even to 
convert pagan into Christian festivals,+ and replace pagan cults 
of heroes by Christian cults of saints. 

Whether the Jesuit Catholic missionaries in China were con- 
sciously following the precedent of the Early Christian Church 
in the Roman Empire, or whether they were acting on an inde- 

a Boe EPCG T pp. 83 and or; I. C Gp), vol. 4, p. 2955 and IL. D 
wok BES GC OG) vol.i pp. 83 and or; 1. C Gi) (), val. i, p. 155; and IL. D (vii), 
9 For Brofeaor N.H. Bayne 
nee V.C () (8 6 0), Annex, 
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pendent intuition of their own in seeking the same solution for 
the same problem, they were unquestionably doing what had been 
done, not only by the Early Christian Fathers, but by the mission- 
aries of every alien religion that had ever made a spiritual conquest. 
Matteo Ricci (in Oriente Extrema Fidem Catholicam propagabat 
A.D. 1582-1610) did for Christianity at Macao the service that a 
Clement (vivebat circa A.D. 150—prae 215) and an Origen (vivebat 
A.D. 185-254) had done for the same faith at Alexandria some 
fourteen hundred years earlier. Clement and Origen commended 
Christianity to the respectful and even sympathetic attention of 
cultivated Hellenes by deliberately winning recognition for them- 
selves as accomplished Hellenic philosophers. Ricci—the supreme 
virtuoso in the Christian missionary’s art—performed the still 
greater tour de force of obtaining for himself a tablet in a Far 
Eastern hall of fame as an accomplished Confucian litteratus. And 
if he and his successors had been allowed to persevere in their 
work for three centuries, instead of being pulled up short after 
they had been little more than one century in the field, who can 
say whether, in the year 1938, the former domain of the Far 
Eastern universal state might not have been as thoroughly per- 
meated with Christianity as the former domain of the Hellenic 
universal state actually was in A.D. 538, after the unhindered com- 
pletion of the Early Fathers’ long and far-reaching expository 


work? 
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‘Thus the failure of certain alien religions, in certain circum- 
stances, to achieve a spiritual conquest to which they had aspired 
is no disproof of our thesis that alienness is, in itself, a help and 
not a hindrance to the spread of a ‘higher religion’. We may 
now go on to suggest that in the histories of the ‘higher religions’ 
an inspiration that is alien and not indigenous has not only been 
a potent aid to success whenever it has been present, but has also 
been one of the regular distinguishing features of this particular 
species of the genus ‘religions’, while, conversely, a successful 
‘higher religion’ whose inspiration is indigenous to the society in 
which the religion wins its way is an exceptional and abnormal 
phenomenon, 

Our muster of ‘higher religions’ which appear, at first sight, to 
have had indigenous inspirations will include Judaism and Zoro- 
astrianism and Islam—three religions which have found their 
field in the Syriac World and have also undoubtedly drawn their 
inspiration from the same quarter—as well as Hinduism: a religion 
which has found its field in the Indic World and has at the same 
time manifestly had an Indic inspiration. If we are to take account 
of imperfect representatives of the class, we may further cite 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism: two revised versions of Chris- 
tianity which found their field in the Syriac World and which 
did their best to purge themselves of the Hellenic element in the 
Syro-Hellenic syncretism of which Christianity consists "These 
two Syriac religious reactions against Hellenism have their Indic 
counterpart in the Tantric Mahayana: a branch of the Mahayanian 
Church which retreated into the interior of the Indic World, and 
entrenched itself in Bengal,2in the age when the Catholic Mahāyāna 
was breaking the bounds of its Indic birth-place and was boldly 
venturing out into Central Asia and thence into the Far East. 
Like the Nestorian and Monophysite Christianities, the Tantric 
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‘Mahayana sought to adapt itself to a native mission-field by purging 
itself of all but the native element in its amalgam, Nestorianism and 
Monophysitism tried to separate their Syriac gold from the single 
alloy of Hellenism; the Tantric Mahāyāna tried to separate its 
Indic gold from the twofold alloy of the Syriac conception and the 
Hellenic portrayal of Buddhahood. It will be seen that our 
assembly of religions with an indigenous inspiration remains 
singularly small, even when we have brought in the stragglers 
from the highways and hedges. If we now inspect our recruits, we 
shall find that two of them really belong to the ‘alien’ class after 
all, and that those which are genuinely ‘indigenous’ or ‘semi- 
indigenous’ are the exceptional products of peculiar circumstances. 

In the first place, if we remind ourselves of the origins of 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism, we shall remember that, while they 
are indeed, both of them, religions with a Syriac inspiration which 
have made their first appearance in a Syriac milieu, the Syriac 
populations among which they came to birth between the eighth 
and the sixth century B.c, were broken peoples which had been 
forcibly conscripted into the internal proletariat of the Babylonic 
Society by the Assyrian men-at-arms of the Babylonic dominant 
minority. It was this challenge of Babylonic aggression and 
domination that evoked the Jewish and Zoroastrian religious 
responses from the Syriac souls that were subjected to the ordeal t 
‘And on this showing it is evident that we ought to classify 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism, not as Syriac religions with an 
indigenous Syriac inspiration, but rather as religions which were 
introduced by Syriac conscripts into the internal proletariat of a 
Babylonic Society upon whose native religious tradition and con- 
sciousness the Syriac inspiration of Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
impinged as an alien spiritual force. 

‘Thus, in the rise and spread of Judaism and Zoroastrianism. 
in the Babylonic World after the Assyrian annexation of the Syriac 
populations of Syria and Iran to the Babylonic internal proletariat 
we have an exact parallel to the rise and spread of Christianity 
and Mithraism in the Hellenic World after the Macedonian 
annexation of the Syriac populations of South-Western Asia to 
the Hellenic internal proletariat? And, if the disintegration of the 
Babylonic Civilization had been as long drawn out as that of the 
Hellenic Civilization, and had passed through all the same succes- 
sive stages, then the birth and growth of Judaism and Zoroas- 
trianism would present themselves, in historical perspective, as 
events in Babylonic history—as the birth and growth of Chris- 
tianity and Mithraism do, in fact, present themselves as events 

1 See V.C) (9 2, pp. 119-21, above, + See V. C (D () 2, pp. Bors above, 
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in Hellenic history. Our perspective has been thrown out by the 
accident that Babylonic history—unlike Hellenic history—came 
to a premature end owing to the abnormal deadliness of the 
Babylonic malady of Assyrian militarism.! Though the Babylonic 
World did just manage to struggle out of its "Time of Troubles" 
into a universal state, the effort which had been required in order 
to extinguish the Assyrian conflagration bad been so exhausting 
that the Chaldaean founders of the Neo-Babylonian Empire were 
left without the strength to accomplish the tremendous task of 
reconstruction which they had taken upon their shoulders. This 
Chaldaean attempt at a Babylonic universal state collapsed; and 
the Syriac conscripts in the Babylonic internal proletariat ‘were 
able not only to throw off their chains but also to turn the tables 
on their Babylonic conquerors by taking them captive in body as 
well as in spirit? The Iranians became converts to the Syriac 
and not to the Babylonic culture; the Achaemenian Empire 
which was founded by Cyrus the Persian played the part of a 
Syriac universal state instead of taking over the mission of the 
abortive Babylonic universal state which it had supplanted;? and 
within little more than five hundred years of Cyrus’s entry into 
Babylon in 539 B.C. the last remnants of a prematurely disintegrated 
Babylonic Society had been absorbed into the tissues of the Syriac 
body social. It is in this perspective that Judaism and Zoroastrian- 
ism take on their present appearance of being Syriac religions with 
an indigenous inspiration. We can now sce that in their origin 
they were religions of a Babylonic internal proletariat to which 
their Syriac inspiration was alien. 

As for the partially de-Hellenized Syriac and Indic religions 
of Nestorianism and Monophysitism and the Tantric Mahayana, 
and the thoroughly de-Hellenized Syriac and Indic religions of 
Islam¢ and Hinduism, 5 we have already observed in other contexts® 
that these were all of them expressions, in Syriac and Indic re- 

1 See TV, (ED 3 (vo iy, pos 8-84 above, 
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ligious terms, of a revolt in the Syriac and Indic worlds against 
the intrusive social force of Hellenism, ‘This means that these 
religions are genuine representatives of the class of ‘higher re- 
ligions' whose inspiration is indigenous; and, while Nestorianism, 
Monophysitism, and the Tantric Mahayana may be imperfect speci~ 
mens, this cannot be said of either Flinduism or liam, At the 
same time we may notice that this Syriac and Indic revolt against 
Hellenism is only the last chapter in the history of the encounter 
between these three civilizations. This chapter of revolt and 
estrangement had been preceded by a chapter of forbearance and 
intercourse; and this earlier and happier relation! had likewise 
found expression in religious terms of its own, Its monuments 
are the syncretistic religions of Catholic Christianity and the 
Catholic Mahāyāna; and both of these religions were discovered 
by the Hellenic internal proletariat in the light of an alien in- 
spiration—Syriac in the one case and Indic in the other. This 
chapter which saw the birth of a Catholic Christianity and a 
Catholic Mahayana was assuredly a more fruitful and important 
and significant phase in the encounter between Hellenism and 
its two neighbours than the later chapter which gave birth to 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism and the Tantric Mahayana, 
and afterwards to Islam and Hinduism, 

In this last sentence we have implicitly made a judgement of 
value as between one ‘higher religion’ and another. We have 
judged that Catholic Christianity is a more valuable representative 
of its species than Nestorianism or Monophysitism or Islam, and 
that the Catholic Mahayana is more valuable than the Tantric 
‘Mahayana or Hinduism. Are we warranted in taking a liberty 
with religions that we have scrupled to take with civilizations? 
At an early point in this Study? we debated whether we should 
take account of possible differences of value in comparing one 
civilization with another, and in this case we decided not to 
presume to act as judges or dividers.” When we pass from the 
study of civilizations to the study of religions, are we going to 
abandon this discreet attitude of neutrality and to take the 
perilous plunge into passing judgements and meting measures?+ 
Our reply to this question may perhaps be postponed until we 
come to deal, in a later Part, with those universal churches in 
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which the victorious ‘higher religions’ have embodied themselves, 
In the present chapter we must turn to the consideration of a 
point which presents itself as a corollary to our conclusion that 
the ‘higher religions’ which have alien, and not indigenous, 
inspirations are the normal representatives of their species. 

If a religion has an alien inspiration, then manifestly the origin 
and the nature of that religion cannot be understood without 
taking account of a contact between at least two civilizations: 
on the one hand the civilization in whose internal proletariat 
the new religion arises, and on the other hand the different 
civilization (or civilizations) from which the alien inspiration (or 
inspirations) of the rising religion is derived. This point about 
the study of ‘higher religions’ is simple and self-evident; but— 
all the more imperatively on that account—it compels us to make 
a radical new departure; for it requires us to relinquish the basis 
on which this Study has so far been built up. 

So far we have been dealing in terms of civilizations; and we 
have assumed that any single civilization will afford a practicable 
field of study because, at the outset of our inquiry,! we satisfied 
ourselves that any given civilization constituted a social ‘whole’ 
which was intelligible in isolation from whatever social phenomena 
might present themselves outside the spatial and temporal limits 
of this particular society. Indeed, we originally defined a civili- 
zation as ‘an intelligible field of study’; and our approach to the 
identification of our twenty-one representatives of this species 
of societies was subjective as well as empirical. We started our 
inquiry from the observation that the national community— 
which has been the actual standard unit employed in most of the 
historical study that has been carried out in our Western World 
in its Modern Age—proves to be a fragmentary, and therefore 
unintelligible, slice of some field of greater magnitude; and we 
then mapped out the bounds of this wider field in our own social 
landscape by exploring outwards beyond the ragged edges of one 
particular parochial community—and also backwards behind the 

rief span of one particular generation—and observing, as we went 
on enlarging our spatial and our temporal horizon, that the intelli- 
gibility of the social landscape at first rose steadily in degree, but 
then reached a maximum at a certain remove, and afterwards fell 
off until—long before we had embraced in our field of vision the 
whole living generation and past ancestry of Mankind on the 
surface of the planet—the degree of intelligibility of our field of 
vision had sunk once more to the level at which it had stood to 
begin with, when we were confining our view within the ‘short 

1 In Past LB, vol. i, above. 
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and narrow-vergéd shade’ of ‘some single herb or tree’ in the 
tribal forest. It was by this empirical manoeuvre from a subjective 
starting-point that we approximately ascertained the extension, 
in Space and in Time, of our own Western Society; and it was 
only after this that we went on to identify twenty other representa- 
tives of the same species of society by analogy with our first-found 
specimen. 

"This resumé of the overture to our inquiry! may serve to remind 
us that a civilization, in the sense in which we have defined and 
employed the term, is ‘in the last analysis’ a field of study which 
appears to be intelligible within its own limits; and up to this 
point we have found ourselves able to work on the assumption 
that the intelligible field is always and everywhere of the order 
and the dimensions that are exhibited in our own Western body 
social and in its twenty sisters. By enlarging our field of operations 
from the nation to the civilization of which the nation is a fragment, 
we have found it possible to make a study of History in terms of 
Tivilizations end their careero—from genesis to growth and from 
breakdown to disintegration, But ‘the relativity of historical 
thought’ has now caught us out in our turn, as we have seen it 
catch out the historians who have allowed their horizon to be 
determined by the narrower frontiers of some single national 
community or city-state; for the particular ‘intelligible field’ that 
has sufficiently well served our purpose so far is manifestly rela- 
tive, in magnitude to the length, and in locus to the position, 
of the particular base-line from which we first set out to survey 
the extent of this field and to plot out its limits. Our original 
base-line, as we have reminded ourselves, was the modern Western 
national community which the national historian accepts as his 
social universe; and it is perhaps really surprising that a survey 
conducted from this base of operations should have carried us so 
far as it has; for the national community is far indeed from being 
adequate to the historian’s purpose, even when it is taken as a 
base-line and not as a boundary. 

‘The first step in our inquiry made it clear to us that the national 
community, as we know it in our modern Western World, is both 
eccentric in its position in the historical landscape and petty in its 
scale; and the combination of these two untoward features makes 
it a peculiarly unfavourable starting-point for a study of History. 
For us, in our time and place, it was not within our power to 
start from anywhere else; for the national community is the social 
prison-house in which our modern Western souls are incarcerated. 
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"The best that we could do was to peer over the battlements and 
extend our field of vision, beyond the imprisoning walls, as far as 
the eye could reach. But we have come now to a parting of the 
ways in this mental voyage of exploration. If we cannot or will 
mot now break out of these prison walls, then we must be content 
to abandon our inquiry at the present point; for we have now 
surveyed the whole of the landscape that is visible from within 
the enceinte of this outlandish and close-cribbed donjon, We have, 
in fact, now surveyed the whole of the intelligible field that falls 
within the horizon of an observer who is tied down to a national 
standpoint; and from this observation-post we can see no farther, 
however intently we may crane our necks and strain our eyes. 
From our parochial standing-ground the single civilization is the 
"widest field of vision that can be attained; and, since our recon- 
naissance has now reached this linit in all four quarters of the com- 
pass, one of the alternatives before us is to recite, for the second 
time, the famous words? in which Pindar renounces the pursuit of 
his quest into the Ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 

Probably this would have been the alternative to which a 
Hellenic inquirer would have resigned himself if he had found 
himself in our present situation; for his Theban or Athenian 
horizon was bounded for him by the limits of his Hellas as rigidly 
as the English or French horizon is bounded for us by the limits 
of our wider, yet still finite, Western World. We children of 
Western Christendom, however, have not the same excuse as 
Pindar and his Hellenic contemporaries for giving up the game at 
this point; for an alternative course lies open to us; and the way 
has been pointed by one of the Fathers of our Western Christian 
Civilization. In the fifth century of our era, when the post- 
Hellenic interregnum had set in and the Gothic sack of Rome 
had proclaimed the break-up of the Hellenic universal state, one 
child of the age—a Hellene who was also a Christian, and a genius 
who was also a saint—had the spiritual insight to see that the vener- 
able social edifice which was falling about his ears was after all a 
prison-house, and that the Hellene's catastrophe might spell the 
Christian’s liberation. The falling walls of Jericho which were 
giving entry to the Israelite invader would also set the Canaanite 
captive free. And so Augustine's reply to the challenge of Alaric’s 
stroke was to spring out of the shattered prison-house of the City 
of Man into the infinite liberty of an inviolate and inviolable 
City of God 
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Can we escape from our own present impasse by following. 
the lead of this Christian mentor and master? The mental—or 
rather spiritual. feat that is required of us is to burst the cramping 
bounds of our English or French or German or American social 
prison-house—whichever of the nationalisms it may be that has 
been holding us hide-bound—and to re-occupy the place that 
belongs to us in a greater kingdom which was Augustine's by 
right of spiritual conquest and is still ours to-day by privilege 
of cultural inheritance. If once we can escape from the parochial 
standpoint of an American or German or French or English 
member of a Western brood of nations, and can take our stand, 
instead, upon our birthright in Christendom, which was the 
spiritual habitation of our forebears,t then our social horizon 
will assuredly expand to farther distances which we have not yet 
begun to explore. For the ‘intelligible field of study’ which un- 
folds itself to an observer whose feet are planted on the mountain- 
heights of one of the ‘higher religions’ quite outranges the limits 
of the single civilization which is the widest field that can be 
surveyed from the squat battlements of a national prison-fortress. 
We have just observed? that the single civilization, which, when 
regarded from the standpoint of one of its national fragments, 
has worn the appearance of a fully ‘intelligible field of study’, 
shrivels up, in its turn, into an unintelligible fragment of some 
far larger whole when we place ourselves at the standpoint, no 
longer of a national community, but of one of those churches in 
which the ‘higher religions’ embody themselves. Within the 
ambit of a single civilization the origin and nature of a ‘higher 
religion’ are unintelligible ex hypothesi, since we have seen that 
the birth of a ‘higher religion” presupposes a foregoing contact 
and intercourse between two civilizations at the least. In a 
mental voyage of discovery which takes its departure from a 
church and not from some parochial political community, it is 
evident that the ‘intelligible field of study’ will be of an altogether 
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higher order of magnitude than that of the single civilization. 
which has sufficed us hitherto. Possibly we shall find that our 
new field also extends into a different spiritual dimension—but 
this is a possibility which we can now examine at our leisure; 
for, almost without noticing what we have been doing, we have 
chosen and taken our course. The Pillars of Hercules are behind 
us, and the sea on which we are sailing is no longer the familiar 
land-bound Mare Nostrum. 


(4) somism mw THE souL 


1. Alternative Ways of Behaviour, Feeling, and Life 

The schism in the Human Body Social, which we have been 
examining in the foregoing chapter as one of our criteria of the dis- 
integration of a civilization, is an experience which is collective and 
therefore superficial, Its significance lies in its being the outward 
visible sign of an inward spiritual rift; and this spiritual rift is 
riven in human souls; for, among all the almost infinitely various 
manifestations of Human Nature, the Soul alone is capable of 
being the subject of spiritual experiences and the author of spiritual 
acts A schism in the souls of human beings will be found at the 
heart of any schism that reveals itself on the surface of the society 
which is the common ground of these human actors’ respective 
fields of activity;? and the several forms which this inward schism 
may take must engage our attention now, if we wish to pursue our 
search for a criterion on a deeper level of reality. 

Schism in the souls of the human ‘members’ of a disintegrating 
civilization displays itself in a variety of shapes because it arises in 
every one of the various ways of behaviour, feeling, and life which 
we have found to be characteristic of civilizations—or, rather, of 
the action of the human beings who play their part in civilizations 
—in those phases of social history which we have labelled ‘genesis’ 
and ‘growth’, In the disintegration-phase each of these single 
lines of action is apt to split into a pair of mutually antithetical 
and antipathetic variations or substitutes, in which the response 
toa challenge is ‘polarized’ into two alternatives—one passive and 
the other active, but neither of them creative, A choice between 
the active and the passive option is the only freedom that is left to 
a soul which has lost the opportunity (though not, of course, the 
capacity) for creative action through being cast for a part in the 
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tragedy of social disintegration as either one of the villains or one 
of the victims of the piece. As the process of disintegration works 
itself out, the alternative choices tend to become more rigid in 
their limitations, more extreme in their divergence, and more 
momentous in their consequences, That is to say, the spiritual 
experience of schism in the Soul is a dynamic movement, not 2 
static situation, 

We may now pass these alternative substitutes for creative ac- 
tivity in review, and take a bird's-eye glance at their interactions 
with one another, before we attempt an empirical survey of the 
historical manifestations of each of them, 

‘To begin with, there are two ways of personal behaviour which 
are alternative substitutes for the exercise of the general faculty 
of creativeness. Both of them are attempts at self-expression, 
"The passive attempt consists in an abandon (depárea) in which the 
Soul "lets itself go’, in the belief that by giving free rein to its own 
spontaneous appetites and aversions it will be ‘living according to 
Nature’? and will automatically be receiving back, from the cornu- 
copia of this mysterious and therefore possibly puissant goddess, 
the precious gift of creativity which the sick Soul has been con- 
scious of losing. The active alternative to this passive abandon is 
an effort at self-control (éyxpdreva) in which the Soul ‘takes itself 
in hand’ and seeks to discipline its ‘natural passions'—through a 
régime of spiritual exercises which is conceived on the analogy of 
the physical training (dcxnars) of an athlete—in the opposite belief 
that Nature is the bane of creativity and not its source, and that 
to ‘gain the mastery over Nature’ is the only way of recovering the 
lost creative faculty. 

"Then there are two ways of social behaviour which are alterna- 
tive substitutes for that mimesis of creative personalities which we 
have found to be a necessary, though perilous, short cut on the 
road of social growth.* Both of these substitutes for mimesis are 
attempts to step out of the ranks of a phalanx whose ‘social drill’ 
has failed to work—with the result that the uncreative mass, which 
formerly followed its leaders through intricate evolutions in 
orderly formation, now stands immobilized, irresolute, and appre- 
hensive: a helpless target for hostile attack. The passive attempt 


* An attempt to apprehend-— through a glass darkly’—the nature of creativeness in 
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to break this formidable social deadlock takes the form of com- 
mitting the misdemeanour of truancy. The soldier realizes with 
dismay that the regiment has now lost the discipline which has 
hitherto fortified his moral and secured his safety and given 
strength to his right arm; and, in this unforeseen and unbargained- 
for situation, the truant-minded soldier allows himself to believe 
that he is absolved from his military duty. In that unedifying 
frame of mind the truant steps out of the ranks backwards—in the 
contemptible and futile hope of saving his own skin by leaving his 
comrades in the lurch. ‘There is, however, another alternative way 
of facing the same ordeal which is illustrated by the famous story! 
of the two Spartiate soldiers Aristodimus ‘the Truant' and 
Eurytus, 

"The story relates that the two men were on leave together in 
hospital behind the front—both of them incapacitated for active 
service by an acute attack of ophthalmia—when the news was 
brought to them that the rest of the devoted band of three hundred 
Spartiates were being outflanked at Thermopylae by a turning 
movement and were therefore now doomed to certain death in 
consequence of King Leonidas’ decision not to retreat. In these 
circumstances Eurytus and Aristodàmus were ‘both presented 
with the possibility of returning safely home to Sparta together 
unless they preferred the alternative of losing their lives with their 
comrades’, and, ‘when this choice was presented to them, they 
could not make up their minds to agree, but took different views 
of their duty’, While Aristodamus slunk off home to Sparta, 
Eurytus made his batman lead him to the battlefield; and when, 
upon reaching the front, the Helot servant turned and fled, his 
Spartiate master flung himself—blind-eyed—into the mêlée in 
order to meet death still more swiftly, and against still more fearful 
odds, than his two hundred and ninety eight comrades whom he 
had rejoined—unbidden—by this heroic tour de force. It is evident 
that Eurytus's way of distinguishing himself from the rank and 
file was the antithesis of Aristodámus's. Instead of stepping back- 
wards, he stepped forwards. Instead of lapsing into truancy, he 
rushed into martyrdom. 

A martyr is primarily a soldier who takes it upon himself to 
bear witness to the supreme value and the absoliste obligation of 
the military virtues in a situation in which his only means of giving 
his testimony is to sacrifice his own life on a forlorn hope. His 
self-sacrifice may have the incidental aim of carrying his comrades 
to victory by breaking a breach in the enemy line—as when 


4 See Herodotus, Book VII, chaps. 229-31, end Book IX, chap. 71. 
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Arnold von Winkelriec threw himself upon the Hapsburg pikes; 
or when Alessandro Pizzoli drew the fire of the Neapolitan cannon 
by dropping down into the lane which the piece commanded, and 
then charging the cannon’s mouth at point-blank range;! or when 
the Decii dedicated themselves to ‘Tellus and to the Di Manes as 
sacrificial victims who were to get themselves slain on the battle- 
field by the enemy’s hand.? But the fundamental motive of mar- 
tyrdom is not to secure material success here and now for the 
cause to which the martyr has dedicated himself. ‘The Spartan 
soldier Eurytus chose to bear witness to the virtues of the Lycur- 
gean agégé by sacrificing his life in an action in which an utter 
physical defeat was a foregone conclusion; and the same esprit de 
corps has inspired the innumerable heroes of innumerable stricken 
fields who have died rather than surrender to an already victorious 
adversary. In essence the martyr is a soldier who steps out of 
the ranks on his own initiative! in a forward direction in order to 
2 Trevelyan, Q. M.: Garibaldi and the Making of Italy, June-Nocoer, 1860 (new 
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go beyond the demands of duty. While in normal circumstances 
duty demands no more of the soldier than that he should risk his 
life to the minimum extent that may be necessary for the effective 
execution of his superior officer’s orders, the martyr courts death 
for the vindication of an ideal, without necessarily having any 
expectation at all that his self-sacrifice will secure a material vic- 
tory for his tribe or country., And, if this is true of the military 
prototypes of martyrhood, it is true a fortiori, as we shall see, of 
the nobler army of martyrs who lay down their lives in contests. 
which make as exacting a demand as any military action can make 
upon the courage and generosity and faith of the combatant, 
without offering him those adventitious aids to his moral that are. 
provided by the physical excitement and the mass-suggestion of 
the literal battle-field. 

When we pass from the plane of behaviour to that of feeling, 
we may first take note of two ways of personal feeling which are 
alternative reactions to a reversal of that movement of Promethean 
élan in which the nature of growth appears to reveal itself." Both 
these feelings reflect a painful consciousness of being ‘on the run’ 
from forces of evil which have not only taken the offensive but 
have also established their ascendancy so potently that they now 
march from victory to victory and go from strength to strength." 
The passive expression of this consciousness of continual and 
progressive moral defeat is a sense of being adrift in a Universe in 
which Evil is triumphant in the Macrocosm, The routed Soul is 
prostrated by a perception of its objective failure to master and 
control its environment; and it is tempted to resign itself to the 
belief that the Universe, including the Soul itself, is at the mercy 
of a power which is as irrational as it is invincible: the ungodly 
goddess with the double face who is propitiated under the name 
of Chance (Tix) or is endured under the name of Necessity 
(Ardy). Alternatively, the moral defeat which desolates the 
routed Soul may be felt as a failure to master and control the 
Soul’s own self; and in that case the expression of the Soul's con- 
sciousness of defeat will be active, The Soul will then be possessed 
byasense of sin; and, turning its gaze inwards from the Macrocosm 
totheMicrocosm, itwillgird itself for the arduousspiritual enterprise 
of attacking and overcoming Karma: the cumulative burden of the 
excess of evil over good in the Soul’s own action in the past. 

We have also to notice two ways of social feeling which are alter- 
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native substitutes for the sense of style—a sense that is the sub- 
jective counterpart of the objective process of the differentiation 
of civilizations through their growth. Both these feelings betray 
a loss of this same sensitiveness for form ; but their respective ways 
of responding to an identic challenge are poles apart. The passive 
response is an acquiescence in the total loss of all sense of form 
as a consequence of the loss of the particular style of the particular 
civilization that has now passed over from growth into disintegra- 
tion. The Soul surrenders itself to the melting-pot; and a negative 
sense of promiscuity then comes to pervade every sphere of social 
activity. In the sphere of social intercourse it results in a blending 
of incongruous traditions and in a compounding of incompatible 
values (nopyéa); in the media of language and literature and 
visual art it declares itself in the currency of a ingua franca (xow) 
and of a similarly standardized composite style of literature and 
painting and sculpture and architecture; in the realm of philo- 
sophical ideas and of religious beliefs and practices it produces 
ritual and theological syncretisms. This passive response is not 
always sharply distinguished by students of the phenomena of 
social disintegration from the active response which is really its 
extreme antithesis, This active response takes the loss of a style 
of living which has been local and ephemeral as an opportunity, 
and a call, to adopt another style which partakes of what is uni- 
versal and eternal: quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus 
When it rises to this active response, the Soul finds that the efface- 
ment of the characteristic form of the disintegrating civilization 
has brought it face to face, not with a Chaos void of any form at 
all, but with a Cosmos whose circumambient form and divine 
architecture are now at last coming into view through the rents in 
the screen of lath-and-plaster work with which Man has sought 
to shut out an overwhelming vision of Eternity and Infinity. 
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‘This active response is an awakening to a sense of unity which 
broadens and deepens as the vision expands from the unity of 
Mankind, through the unity of the Cosmos," to embrace the unity 
of God. 

If we pass on, in the third place, to the plane of life, we shall 
encounter, here again, two pairs of alternative reactions to match 
the two pairs that have already presented themselves on each of 
the two preceding planes of feeling and behaviour. On this third 
plane, however, the picture departs from the previous pattern in 
three respects. For one thing the alternatives which here replace 
the single movement that is characteristic of the stage of growth 
are variations on that movement rather than substitutes for it, 
Secondly both pairs of alternatives are variations upon the same 
single movement—a movement which we have described? as a 
transference of the field of action from the Macrocosm to the 
Microcosm. Thirdly the two pairs of alternative ways of life that 
make their appearance in the life of a disintegrating civilization, as 
variations upon the process of transference, are differentiated from. 
one another by a difference which is sufficiently profound to ac- 
count for the duplication. In one pair the temper of the reactions 
is violent; in the other it is gentl 

‘This parting of the ways into violent and gentle courses in the 
history of a disintegrating society first caught our attention when 
we were examining the response of the internal proletariat of the 
Hellenic Society to the challenge from the dominant minority. We 
stumbled upon the contrast in the famous antithesis between the 
violent spirit of Theudas and Judas of Galilee and their partisans 
and the gentle spirit of Jesus and his disciples. In that context 
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we went on to notice that the same contrast could be discerned 
—unmistakably, though perhaps not quite so clearly—in the 
responses of the Hellenic dominant minority and external prole- 
tariat, In the history of the dominant minority we detected this 
contrast in the antithesis between the destructive temper of the 
Roman militarists from the time of the Hannibalic War to the 
time of Augustus and the constructive éthos of the Roman civil 
servants from the time of Augustus to the time of Alexander 
Severus. In the history of the external proletariat we detected a 
corresponding contrast, in the last chapter of the story, between 
the temper of a Genseric and the temper of a Theodoric? In the 
rest of our long review of internal and external proletariats we 
have come across this distinction between violent and gentle 
courses time and again; and, now that we have passed on from the 
superficial study of schism in the Body Social to the deeper study 
of schism in the Soul, we shall find that the prominence of this 
parting of the ways between Violence and Gentleness in the land- 
scape of social disintegration is no mere fortuitous optical effect 
of an empirical survey, but is an essential feature in the plot of the 
spiritual drama which the social process half expresses and half 
obscures. 

With this preface our violent and our gentle pair of variations 
on the movement of transference from the Macrocosm to the 
Microcosm may now be brought on to the stage. In the violent 
pair the passive reaction may be described as Archaism and the 
active as Futurism. In the gentle pair the passive reaction may 
be described as Detachment and the active as Transfiguration. 

‘Archaism and Futurism are two alternative attempts to substi- 
tute a mere transfer in the Time-dimension for that transfer of the 
field of action from one spiritual plane to another which is the 
characteristic movement of growth, In both Archaism and Futur- 
ism the effort to live in the Microcosm instead of the Macrocosm 
is abandoned for the pursuit of a Utopia? which would be reached 
—supposing that it could actually be found ‘in real life’—without 
any challenge to face the arduous change of spiritual clime. This 
external Utopia is intended to do duty, in place of the inward 
spiritual cosmos, as an ‘Other World’; but it is an ‘Other World’ 
only in the shallow and unsatisfying sense of being a negation of 
the Macrocosm in the momentary present state of the Macro- 
cosm’s existence here and now. ‘The Soul that has been daunted 
by finding that it has been called on to play its part in life in the 

i SYS x pp. sio endi C) (02, pp. 78-5, above 
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tragedy of social disintegration still cannot repudiate all movement 
or aim or purpose, since that would mean committing outright 
spiritual suicide; so it seeks to ‘get by’ through taking the easiest 
spiritual option that is open to it, Instead of continuing to attempt 
to make the formidable passage from the Macrocosm to the Micro- 
cosm, it now seeks to fulfil the bare letter of the Law of Life by 
making a perfunctory transfer which does not involve any de- 
parture from the level of the Macrocosm to a different spiritual 
height or depth. It proposes to perform what is required of it by 
making its move from the Macrocosm as it is to-day to a goal 
which is simply another state of the self-same Macrocosm as it 
may once have been in the Past or as it may some time come to be 
in the Future, Archaism places in the City of Cecropst the trea- 
sure that it withdraws from the City of Pericles, while Futurism 
withdraws its treasure from the same City of Pericles in order to 
place it in the City of the Sun. 

In terms that we have coined for ourselves in earlier passages of 
this Study, Archaism may be defined as a reversion from the 
mimesis of contemporary creative personalities to a mimesis 
of the ancestors of the tribe: that is to say, as a lapse from the 
dynamic movement of Civilization to the static condition of 
Primitive Mankind in its latest state, It may be defined, again, 
as one of those attempts at a forcible stoppage of change which 
result, in so far as they succeed, in the production of social enor- 
mities.4 In the third place, Archaism may be taken as an example 
of that attempt to ‘peg’ a broken-down and disintegrating society 
which, in another context we have found to be the common 
aim of human Utopias and of those insect societies to which the 
arrested human societies approximate, In corresponding terms we 
may define Futurism as a repudiation of any mimesis of anybody— 
present or past, creative or conservative—and also as one of those 
attempts at a forcible accomplishment of change which result, in 
so far as they succeed, in the production of social revolutions that 
defeat their own purpose by tumbling over into reaction.é In 
fine, Futurism only avoids the static immobility of Archaism at 
the price of moving like a convict on a treadmill or like a captive 
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mouse in a revolving cage; and the futility of this revolutionary 
motion is summed up in the devastating aphorism Plus ga change, 
plus c'est la méme chose 

For those who put their trust in either of these would-be sub- 
stitutes for the transfer of the field of action from the Macrocosm 
to the Microcosm, there lies in wait an ironical common fate. In 
seeking their alternative easy options these 'defeatists' are actually 
condemning themselves—whether blindly or with open eyes—to 
a violent denouement which is bound to overtake them, when once 
they have set their feet on either the archaistic or the futuristic 
path, because in both cases they are attempting something which 
is contrary to the order of Nature. ‘The quest of the inner life, 
which seems—and is—so formidable an undertaking, is at any rate 
no impossibility for a Soul that is playing its temporary part on 
the stage of the External World; for, since the Microcosm and the 
Macrocosm are different planes of spiritual experience and activity, 
the transference of the Soul's treasure from the outward to the 
inward life is equally difficult, or equally easy, whatever the mo- 
mentary state of the Macrocosm may be. On the other hand it is 
intrinsically impossible for the Soul, in so far as it is living in the 
outward life, to extricate itself from its present place in the current. 
of the ‘ever-rolling stream’ by taking either a flying leap backward 
upstream into the Past or a flying leap forward downstream into 
the Future. The archaistic and the futuristic Utopia alike are 
Utopias in the literal sense of being localities which have no real 
existence. These two alluring abis are thus both of them unat- 
tainable ex hypothesi; and the sole and certain effect of striking out. 
towards either of them is to produce a troubling of the waters with 
a violence that brings no healing. 

"The crescendo movement of violence that is set in motion by 
Futurism has been described, with an inimitable combination of 
exactitude and vividness, by a famous nineteenth-century Western 
socialist. 

"Lorsqu'arrive le temps des époques critiques ou de destruction,? 
c'est que des faits nouveaux se sont produits; c'est que la société 
éprouve des besoins nouveaux, que ne comporte pas et que ne peut 
comprendre le cadre trop étroit, et devenu inflexible, de la croyance 
établie et de l'institution politique qui la réalise, Cependant, ces faits 
nouveaux, ces exigences d'avenir, cherchent à se faire jour, à prendre. 
place; d'abord ils viennent se briser contre l'ordre ancien; mais, par 
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leur choc répété, ils finissent par l'ébranler et par le renverser lui-même. 
La société alors ne présente plus que l'image d'une guerre acharnée, 
d'une anarchie profonde, au sein de laquelle les sentiments haineux 
semblent les seuls qui puissent se développer. Bientót les esprits, 
effrayés de la confusion qui les frappe, ne pouvant encore apercevoir 
l'ordre qui doit s'établir, n'éprouvant que de répugnance pour l'ordre 
qui vient de périr, et dans lequel ils ne voient qu'une longue et oppres- 
sive déception, ne tardent point à arriver à cette idée que le monde est 
livré au désordre. . . . 

"Les époques critiques se divisent en deux périodes distinctes: l'une. 
formant le début de ces époques, pendant laquelle Ia société, ralliée 
par une foi vive aux doctrines de destruction, agit de concert pour 
renverser l'ancienne institution religieuse et sociale; l'autre, com- 

renant l'intervalle qui sépare la destruction de la réédification, pendant 
Eae les hommes, dégoütés du passé et incertains de l'avenir, ne sont 
plus unis par aucune foi, par aucune entreprise commune. Ce que nous 
avons dit de l'absence de moralité aux époques critiques ne doit s'en- 
tendre que de la seconde des deux périodes qu'elles comprennent, mais. 
non point de la premiére, non point des hommes qui y figurent et qui, 
une sorte d'inconséquence, préchent la haine par amour, appellent. 
à la destruction en croyant édifier, provoquent le désordre parce qu'ils 
désirent l'ordre, établissent l'esclavage sur l'autel qu'ils élévent à la 
liberté. Ceux-là .. . sachons les admirer, plaignons-les seulement 
d'avoir été soumis à la mission terrible qu'ils ont remplie avec dévoue- 
ment, avec amour pour l'humanité; plaignons-les, car ils étaient nés 
pour aimer, et toute leur vie a été consacrée à la haine.’? 

In its tragic climax Futurism expresses itself as Satanism. 

‘The essence of the belief is that the World Order is evil and a lie; 
peu and truth are persecuted rebels. . . . The belief has been held 

y many Christian saints and martyrs, and notably by the author of the 
Apocalypse. But we should notice that it is diametrically opposed to 
the teaching of almost all the great moral philosophers. Plato, Aristotle 
and the Stoics, St. At tine and St. Thomas Aquinas, Kant and, J. S. 
Mill, and Comte and T. H. Green, all argue or assume that there exists 
in some sense a Cosmos or Divine Order; that what is good is in har- 
mony with this order, and what is bad is in discord against it. I notice 
that one of the Gnostic schools? in Hippolytus the Church Father 
actually defines Satan as “The Spirit wii works against the Cosmic 
Powers"':* the rebel or protestant who counteracts the will of the whole, 
and tries to thwart the community of which he is a member's 

"This inevitable ultimate outcome of the spirit of revolution is 
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an accepted commonplace among all men and women who are not 
themselves revolutionaries;! and it is not difficult to lay our finger 
on historic illustrations of the working of this spiritual law. 

For example, in the Syriac Society—both in its Iranian and in 
its Syrian wing—the Messianic form of Futurism made its first 
appearance as a positive attempt to follow the way of Gentleness. 
Instead of persisting in a disastrous attempt to maintain his po- 
litical independence here and now against the assaults of Assyrian 
militarism, the Israelite, like the Mede, bowed his neck to a present 
political yoke and reconciled himself to this painful act of resigna- 
tion by transferring all his political treasure to the hope of a 
saviour-king who was to arise and restore the fallen national king- 
dom at some hidden future date. When we trace out the history 
of this Messianic Hope in the Jewish community,? we find that it 
worked in favour of Gentleness for more than four hundred years— 
from 586 B.c., when the Jews were carried away into a Babylonish 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, until 168 B.c., when they were sub- 
jected to a Hellenizing persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes3 The 
first Jewish martyrs who gave their lives for Judaism in its three- 
hundred-years-long struggle with Hellenism all suffered and died 
without offering any physical resistance. Yet the discord between 
a confidently expected mundane future and an excruciatingly ex- 
perienced mundane present resolved itself in Violence in the end. 
"The martyrdom of Eleazar and the Seven Brethren was followed, 
within two years, by the armed insurrection of Judas Maccabaeus ; 
and the Maccabees inaugurated that long line of ever more fanati- 
cally militant Jewish Zealots—the innumerable Theudases and 
Judases of Galilee—whose violence reached its appalling climax 
in the Satanic Jewish émeutes of A.D. 66—70 and 115-17 and 1325.4 
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The nemesis of Futurism, which is illustrated by this classic 
Jewish case, is not unfamiliar; but it is perhaps more surprising 
to find Archaism being overtaken by the same nemesis at the end 
of its own apparently opposite path; for, so far from being a 
commonplace, it may seem something of a paradox to suggest that 
a pandemonium of Violence is the inevitable outcome of this 
retrograde movement likewise. Nevertheless the facts of history 
show that our paradox is as true as our commonplace; and, in 
anticipation of a survey of the facts, we may point the truth by 
citing, here again, a single classic case. 

Tn the history ofthe political disintegration of the Hellenic Society 
the first statesmen to take the archaistic road were the Eurypontid 
King Agis IV in the Lacedaemonian commonwealth and in the 
Roman commonwealth the Tribune of the Plebs Tiberius Grac- 
cchus; and there was a singular resemblance in character, as well 
as in policy, between the Roman and the Spartiate reformer. They 
were both of them men of unusual sensitiveness and unusual 
gentleness; and, born (as they both were) into an age of distress 
and discord, they both set themselves the political task of righting 
a social wrong, and thereby averting a social catastrophe, through 
a return to what they believed to have been the ancestral constitu- 
tion of the commonwealth in the already half legendary ‘Golden 
Age’ before the breakdown. Their aim was the restoration of 
concord and the preservation of peace; yet, because their archaistic 
policy was an attempt to reverse the current of social life, it inevi- 
tably led them into a course of Violence which was contrary both 
to their policy and to their éthos; and the gentleness of their spirit, 
which moved them to sacrifice their lives rather than go to ex- 
tremes in combating the fiercer Counter-Violence which their own 
reluctant Violence had swiftly provoked, did not avail to arrest the 
avalanche of Violence which they had unintentionally set in mo- 
tion. Their self-sacrifice merely inspired a successor to take up 
their work and seek to carry it to succeés by a ruthless use of the 
Violence in which the martyr had shown himself half-hearted. 
The gentle Eurypontid King Agis IV was followed by the violent 
Agiad King Cleomenes IIT; the gentle Roman Tribune Tiberius 
Gracchus by his violent brother Gaius. And this tragic sequence 
was not the end of the story; for the ruthlessness of Gaius and 
Cleomenes was only temporarily and superficially successful in 
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achieving Tiberius’s and Agis’ frustrated purpose. In either case 
the successor's career merely illustrated the truth that ‘all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword’! whether they 
draw it right out and lay about them, or hold it back, half-drawn, 
in the scabbard. The ultimate result of the violent successor’s 
ruthless work was simply to give fresh momentum to the wave of 
Violence which his gentle predecessor had undesignedly set in 
motion, Between them, the two archaizing Heracleidae and the 
two archaizing Gracchi let loose a spate of Violence which did not 
subside? until it had swept away the whole fabric of the common- 
wealth which the would-be reformers had sought to save,? 

Our Hellenic illustration of the fruits of Archaism and our 
Syriac illustration of the fruits of Futurism perhaps demonstrate, 
between them, our thesis that both these two variations upon the 
movement of transference of the field of action end invariably and 
inevitably in disastrous Violence; for this is their outcome even 
when they are set in motion by leaders who, by temperament as 
well as out of policy, are sincere believers in Gentleness. If we now 
pursue our Hellenic and our Syriac story into the next chapter, we 
shall find that the pandemonium of Violence which had been let 
loose by the cult of Archaism in the one case and of Futurism in 
the other was eventually allayed by an astonishing resurrection of 
that very spirit of Gentleness which the surging tide of Violence 
had overborne and submerged and silenced. In the Hellenic 
dominant minority the gang of conquerors and wastrels and hang- 
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men who worked their will upon a distracted world during the last. 
‘two centuries B.c. begot, as we have observed! a breed of public 
servants with the conscience and the ability to organize and main- 
tain a universal state; and at the same time the epigoni of the 
violent-handed archaizing reformers turned into a school of aris- 
tocratic philosophers*—Arria, Caecina Paetus, Thrasea Paetus, 
Seneca, Helvidius Priscus, Arulenus Rusticus, Herennius Senecio 
—who took no satisfaction in the exercise of their hereditary domi- 
nance even in the public interest, and who carried this abdication 
to the point of obediently committing suicide when the word of 
command was uttered by a Claudius or a Nero or a Vespasian or 
a Domitian, Similarly, in the Syriac wing of the Hellenic internal 
roletariat, the fiasco of the Hasmonaean attempt to establish by 
force of arms a Messianic Kingdom in This World—in the trough 
between the ebbing wave of the Hellenic Power of the Seleucidae 
and the oncoming wave of the Hellenic Power of Rome—was 
followed by the triumph of a King of the Jews whose servants were 
forbidden to fight because his Kingdom was not of This World, 
while in the next generation, on a narrower range of spiritual 
vision, the savagely heroic forlorn hope of the militant Zealots 
John of Gischala and Simon of Gerasa was retrieved, in :!.¢ hour 
of annihilaion, by the sublimely heroic non-resistance of the 
Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai.s How was it that, in both these cases, 
a tide of Violence which seemed to have swept away every barrier 
in its path was thus, after all, brought to a standstill and reversed? 
In either case the miraculous reversion from Violence to Gentle- 
ness can be traced to a change in ways of life. In the souls of the 
Roman fraction of the Hellenic dominant minority the ideal of 
Archaism had been supplanted by that of Detachment; in the 
souls of the Jewish fraction of the Hellenic internal proletariat the 

ideal of Futurism had been replaced by that of Transfiguration. 
What is the nature of these two ideals, which—in the two 
instances in which we have just been watching them make their 
unexpected appearance and produce their amazing effect—are his- 
torically later arrivals upon the terrestrial scene than the ideals of 
Archaism and Futurism? ‘Their posteriority in point of time would 
seem to bear witness to their superiority in spiritual worth; for, 
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whereas we have seen Gentleness degenerating into Violence under 
the baneful auspices of Archaism and Futurism, we see Violence 
giving place again to Gentleness when the spirits of Detachment 
and Transfiguration begin to move upon the face of the angry 
waters. Perhaps we can apprehend the distinctive qualities of 
these two gentle ways of life in the same view as their historical 
geneses if we approach each of them first through the personality 
and the life-history of a notable convert: for example, Cato Minor 
the Roman archaist who became a Stoic philosopher,? and Simon 
Bar Jonas the Jewish futurist who became Peter the disciple of 
Jesus In both of these great men there was a streak of spiritual 
blindness which obscured their greatness by misdirecting their 
energies so long as they were pursuing the respective Utopias to 
the service of which they had first sought to dedicate themselves. 
And in each of them the long baffled and bewildered soul was 
enabled, through its conversion to a new way of life, to realize at 
Jast its highest potentialities. 

As the Quixotic champion of a romantically conceived Roman 
márpos rolureía. which had never existed in any past age ‘in real 
life^? Cato was almost a figure of fun. In the politics of a genera- 
tion which he obstinately refused to take as he found it, he was 
perpetually chasing the shadow and missing the substance; and, 
when at last he stumbled into playing a leading part in a civil war 
for the outbreak of which he himself bore no small share of unad- 
mitted responsibility, his political make-believe was doomed to 
suffer a shattering disillusionment whatever the event might be, 
since the régime which would have been the consequence of a 
Republican victory would have been at least as repugnant to 
Cato’s archaistic ideal as the eventually victorious Caesarean dic- 
tatorship. In this dilemma, which seemed to offer Cato merely 
a choice between alternative roads to frustration and failure, the 
Quixotic politician was redeemed from ineptitude by the heroic 
philosopher. The man who had lived as an archaist in vain now 
met his death as a Stoic to such good purpose that, after all, he 
gave Caesar—and Caesar's successors for more than a century 
after him—more trouble than all the rest of the Republicans to- 
gether. The story of Cato’s last hours—sublimely magnificent and 
at the same time profoundly moving—made an impression upon. 
his contemporaries which can be recaptured down to this day by 
any reader of Plutarch’s narrative, With the instinct of genius 
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Caesar apprehended the gravity of the blow which had been dealt 
to his cause by the Stoic death of an antagonist whom he had never 
found it necessary to take very seriously as a live politician; and, 
in the midst of the titanic labour of reconstructing a world while 
he was stamping out the embers of a civil war, the militarily trium- 
phant dictator found time to reply to Cato's sword with Caesar's 
pen—the only weapon, as this versatile genius knew well, which 
might avail to ward off an attack that had been transferred from 
the military to the philosophic plane by Cato’s disconcerting ges- 
ture of turning his sword against his own breast. Yet Caesar, for 
all his versatility, was unable to cope with the Cato who had struck 
this tremendous parting stroke; and Cato’s death irresistibly pro- 
duced the result which Caesar had feared, It gave birth to a school 
of philosophic opponents of Caesarism who were inspired by their 
founder's example to put the new tyranny out of countenance by 
removing themselves, with their own hand, from a situation which 
they would not accept and which they could not mend.t 

As for Peter, his Futurism seemed at first as incorrigible as 
Cato's Archaism. ‘The first of the disciples to hail Jesus as the 
‘Messiah, he was also the foremost in protesting’ against his 
acknowledged Master's consequent revelation that his Messianic 
Kingdom was not to be a Jewish version of the Iranian world- 
empire of Cyrus;? and so, having earned a special blessing as the 
reward for his impulsive faith, he immediately drew down upon 
himself a crushing rebuke for his obtuse and aggressive insistence 
that the Master's vision of his own kingdom must conform to the 
disciple's idée fixe, 

‘Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence unto me. For thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.'* 
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establish in the wilderness during the brief interval of grace before 
the Roman authorities received intelligence of their activities and 
sent out a flying column of troops to disperse them. At the sound 
of this jarring note the vision vanished in an echo of admonition 
to accept the Messiah’s own revelation of the Messiah's path. 
Yet this second lesson was still not enough to open Peter's eyes. 
Even at the climax of his Masters earthy career -when all that 
the Master himself had foretold was patently coming true—the 
incorrigible futurist drew his sword to fight in the garden of 
Gethsemane? and he was so utterly confounded by the decisive 
veto with which his Master quashed his instinctive recourse to 
Violence once again? that he rebounded from a forlorn hope into 
a dastardly betrayal. Indeed, even after this crowning experience 
of his life, when the Crucifixion and the Resurrection and the 
Ascension had taught him at last that Christ's Kingdom was not 
of This World, Peter was still fain to believe that even in this 
transfigured kingdom the franchise must be restricted to the Jews, 
just as it would have been in the futurist’s Messianic Utopia—as 
though a society that embraced God in Heaven as its King could 
be bounded on God's Earth by a frontier excluding from it all but 
one of the tribes of God’s human creatures and children. In one 
of the last scenes in which Peter is displayed to us in the Acts of 
the Apostles, we see him characteristically protesting against the 
clear command which accompanied the vision of the sheet let 
down from Heaven. Yet Peter does not give place to Paul as 
the protagonist in the story until the narrative has recorded his 
comprehension, at last, of a truth which Paul the Pharisee had 
apprehended in a trice through a single overwhelming spiritual 
experience. The long work of Peter's enlightenment was com- 
pleted when the vision on the roof was followed by the arrival of 
Cornelius’s messengers at the gate. And in his confession of faith 
in Cornelius's house at Caesarea? and his defence of his action there 
before the bar of the Jewish-Christian community upon his return 
to Jerusalem? Peter preached the Kingdom of Heaven in words 
that would have drawn no reproof from the Christ. 

What are these two ways of life which produced these vast 
spiritual effects when they were respectively adopted in place of 
Archaism by Cato and in place of Futurism by Peter? In peering 
into spiritual depths which may prove unfathomable, let us begin 
by taking note of the common differences between Detachment 
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and Transfiguration on the one hand and Archaism and Futurism 
on the other, and then go on to examine how Detachment and 
‘Transfiguration differ from each other. 

‘Transfiguration and Detachment alike differ from both Futur- 
ism and Archaism in substituting a genuine change in spiritual 
clime, and not a mere transfer in the Time-dimension, for the 
particular form of transference of the field of action from the 
Macrocosm to the Microcosm which we have found to be 
the criterion of the growth of a civilization. The kingdoms that 
are their respective goals are both of them ‘otherworldly’ in the 
sense that neither of them is an imaginary past or future state of 
mundane existence. This common ‘otherworldliness’, however, 
is their only point of resemblance; and in every other respect 
they present a contrast to one another. 

The way of life which we have called ‘Detachment’ has been 
given a variety of names by various schools of adepts. From a 
disintegrating Hellenic World the Stoics withdrew into an 'Invul- 
nerability 4md@ea)! and the Epicureans into an 'Imperturbability" 
(Arapafia). Froma disintegrating Indic World the Buddhists with- 
drew into an ‘Immutability’ (Asamskrta) or an ‘Unrufiiedness? 
(Nirodna)—a state in which the wind is hushed and the fire ex- 
tinct. The positive content of the concept of Nirvana is even 
harder to apprehend than that of its Hellenic counterparts; for 
the authoritative descriptions of it define it as being neither one 
nor other of successive pairs of opposites—for example, neither 
Permanence nor Annihilation—and in the Buddhist philosophy 
the question ‘whether after death a tathdgata (a released person) 
exists or not, whether he exists and does not exist, whether he is 
neither existent nor non-existent’, is one of those questions that 
are dogmatically declared to be undetermined. A positive appre- 
hension of the meaning of ‘Detachment’ is perhaps, however, not 
only impossible but also unnecessary; for the four names—two 
Greek and two Sanskrit—for this way of life which we have just 
cited are all of them abstract substantives with a negative prefix; 
and it is the negativeness of the way that is the point of it. 

It is a way that leads out of This World; its goal is an asylum; 
and the fact that that asylum excludes This World is the feature 
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that makes it attractive—as the goal has to be if the philosophic 
traveller is to make the renunciations and subject himself to the 
disciplines which are the indispensable conditions for pursuing 
his arduous and depressing spiritual journey. The impulse that 
carries him along is a push of aversion and not a pull of desire. 
He is shaking from off his feet the dust of the City of Destruction 
—'"The worldling says: “O beloved City of Cecrops"; and shalt thou 
not say: “O beloved City of Zeus”?’\—but Marcus's ‘City of 
Zeus’ is not the same as Augustine's Civitas Dei which is ‘the city 
of the Living God’? and the journey is a ‘withdrawal according to 
plan’ rather than a pilgrimage inspired by faith. For the philoso- 
pher a successful escape from This World is the true and ultimate 
end of Man; and for this reason the philosopher, if he faces the 
whole of the truth, must confess that at bottom it does not really 
matter what he does with himself, or whether he does anything at 
all, or whether such a thing as his self any longer exists, when once 
he has crossed the threshold of his city of refuge. The Hellenic 
philosophers pictured the state of the liberated sage as one of 
blissful contemplation (Bespíay—the intellectual bliss of ad- 
miring the form of some perfect geometrical figure or ‘watching 
the stars go round', or the emotional bliss of an ecstatic union 
with the divine element in the Universe—and the earliest and 
greatest of them, who was born in the first generation after the 
breakdown, when the iron had not yet had time to enter right into 
their souls; made a brave show of finding a supreme positive value 
in this ‘otherworldly’ condition or activity. Yet Plato himself, in 
the simile of the Cave, betrays a temptation to cherish the sunlit 
Other World for its negative value of being an alibi from this one; 
Plotinus repudiates Plato's reluctant injunction to return from that 
world to this;? and Siddhartha Gautama the Buddha frankly de- 
clares that, so long as all possibility of returning has been ruled out 
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once for all, the nature of the alternative state in which the tatha- 
gata has come to rest is a matter of no consequence. 

This unknowable and neutral Nirvāna or ‘City of Zeus’, which is 
the goal of the philosophic movement of Detachment, is the very 
antithesis of the Kingdom of Heaven or Civitas Dei, which is 
entered by way of the religious experience of Transfiguration, 
While the philosophic ‘Other World” is in essence a world that is 
exclusive of ours on Earth, the divine ‘Other World’ transcends 
the earthly life of Man without ceasing to embrace it. 


"And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the Kingdom of 
God should come, he answered them and said: "The Kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation; neither shall they say Lo here! or Lo 
there! for, behold, the Kingdom of God is within! you.” ^r 


"The meaning of this passage in the Gospel according to Saint 
Luke may be expressed in a simile from the ever-changing land- 
scape of the Physical Cosmos as this happens to be depicted at 
the moment by our Western men-of-science. We may say that the 
Kingdom of This World is possessed and informed by the Civitas 
Dei as Matter is said to be penetrated and shot through by Radia- 
tion, The realms are not external to one another in the dimensions 
of Space and Time, since only the lower of the two is confined to 
these dimensions, whereas the higher simultaneously occupies and 
transcends them—and, in virtue of this all-pervasiveness, coexists 
with the Kingdom of This World all the time and everywhere. 
Accordingly the soul that aspires to rise to the higher realm from 
the lower will find its way, not by seeking to reduce to zero the 
dimensions of its former spiritual existence, but rather by seeking 
‘to expand them to infinity. Just as, by the scientist’s sleight of 
hand, the human ear that is wont to hear sounds conveyed through 
the medium of Matter can be attuned to catch the sounds that are 
conveyed by Radiation, so, by God’s grace, the Soul can be made 
aware of the eternal omnipresence of God—a presence which per- 
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vades This World just in virtue of transcending it—through being 
rapt into a supra-mundane mode of spiritual being. 

Tt will be seen that the Civitas Dei is as positive in its nature as 
the ‘City of Zeus’ is negative, and that, whereas the way of Detach- 
ment, which leads to the ‘City of Zeus’, is a sheer movement of 
withdrawal, the way of Transfiguration, which leads to the Civitas 
Dei, is a movement of vithdrawal-and-return?— though this on a 
different spiritual plane from any of those on which we have seen 
this movement taking place in the growths of civilizations. 

"This completes our preliminary review of the alternative ways 
of behaviour, feeling, and life which are opened up by that Schism 
in the Soul which is always to be found at the heart of the disin- 
tegration of any body social. If we are to be faithful to our well- 
established method, our next task will be to make an empirical 
survey of each of these spiritual phenomena as they have mani- 
fested themselves in the disintegrations of as many civilizations as 
have left a sufficiently intimate record of their ' members’? experi- 
ence. But before we launch out on to this ocean we may pause for 
a moment to take our bearings by observing the links between the 
history of the Soul and the history of Society. 

Granting, ex hypothesi, that every spiritual experience must be 
that of some individual human being, shall we find that certain 
experiences, among those which we have been reviewing, are pecu- 
liar to members of certain fractions of a disintegrating society? 
We shall find, if we cast a glance back at our muster of experiences 
with this question in our minds, that all the four personal ways of 
behaviour and feeling—a passive abandon and an active self-con- 
trol, a passive sense of drift and an active sense of sin—can be 
detected in members of the Dominant Minority and members of 
the Proletariat alike. On the other hand, when we come to the 
social ways of behaviour and feeling, we shall have to distinguish, 
for our present purpose, between the passive and the active pair. 
"The two passive social phenomena-—the lapse into truancy and 
the surrender to a sense of promiscuity—are apt to appear first in 
the ranks of the Proletariat and to spread from there to the ranks 
of the Dominant Minority, which usually succumbs to the sickness 
of ‘proletarianization’ in so far as it has not already perished 
through self-inflicted violence. Conversely, the two active social 
phenomena—the quest of martyrdom and the awakening to a 
sense of unity—are apt to appear first in the ranks of the Dominant 
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Minority and to spread from there to the ranks of the Proletariat, 
where Agis’ gentle martyrdom is emulated by a proletarian Eleazar, 
and Cleomenes’ violent martyrdom by a proletarian Judas Macca- 
baeus, while the proletarian who hungers after a cosmic society 
finds ‘his equivalent for a philosophic Cosmopolis in a religi- 
ous catholicism. Finally, when we consider our four alternative 
ways of life, we shall find that here, conversely, the passive pair 
are apt tc be associated in the first instance with the Dominant 
‘Minority and the active pair with the Proletariat. Archaism and 
Detachment make their epiphany in the ranks of the Dominant 
Minority; and, while Archaism finds adherents among the External 
Proletariat as well, it is never adopted by the Internal Proletariat, 
and Detachment never by either section of the Proletariat, Internal 
or External. On the other hand, Futurism and ‘Transfiguration 
make their epiphany in the ranks of the Proletariat and propagate 
themselves from this starting-point—Futurism gaining converts 
from the Dominant Minority among the baffied and disillusioned 
devotees of an Archaism that has failed to bring salvation, while 
‘Transfiguration works its miracle in any human soul that awakens 
to the presence, and aspires to the citizenship, of the Civitas Dei, 

From these historical associations between the several ways of 
behaviour, feeling, and life and the several fractions of a society in 
disintegration we may gain some knowledge of the relations in 
which the spiritual experiences and activities stand to one another. 
In general we can see that the passive reactions are apt to be the 
more barren and the active the more fruitful. For example, at one 
end of the scale abandon leads ‘nowhere, whereas self-control 
is a constant element in all the virtues which the disintegra- 
tions of civilizations bring to flower; and similarly, at the 
other end of the scale, the life of Detachment, in which 
Passivity achieves its spiritual chef d’euvre, is put out of counte- 
nance by the supremely active life of ‘Transfiguration. Again, when 
we analyse the components of Detachment, with an eye to distin- 
guishing the points in which it can bear comparison with Trans- 
figuration from the points in which it reveals its inadequacy, we 
find that Detachment rises to the heights of Transfiguration in its 
readiness for martyrdom and in its conviction of sin, but is depressed 
to a lower spiritual level through a failure to rid itself of a clinging 
taint of truancy and Fatalism when it succumbs to an almost 
pardonable shrinking from the duty of returning to the night- 
bound Cave, and to an almost admirable acceptance of the inexor- 
able laws of an impersonal Universe. Here we see two passive 
ways of behaviour and feeling acting as drags upon their two 
active counterparts; and there is a corresponding contrast between 
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the effects of the passive surrender to a sense of promiscuity and 
the active awakening to a sense of unity. A horror of the melting- 
pot inspires the two forlorn hopes of an Archaism and a Futurism 
in quest of Utopia; a yearning after a harmony that is not of This 
World inspires both the sublime failure of Detachment and the 
miraculous triumph of Transfiguration. 


2. ‘Abandon’ and Self-Control 


The particular manifestations of abandon and self-control which 
are characteristic of societies in disintegration are perhaps rather 
difficult to identify, just because these two ways of personal be- 
haviour are apt to be exhibited by human beings in every variety 
of social circumstances. In the life of the prithitive societies, for 
instance, in the static condition in which alone we have knowledge 
of it. it is already possible to distinguish an orgiastic and an 
ascetic vein; and in this primitive life, with its cyclic rhythm, the 
two antithetical moods may be seen predominating in alternation 
with one another, according to the season, in the tribe’s ceremonial 
corporate expression of its members’ emotions. The same two 
moods can likewise be seen working in harmony—though this on 
2 more intricate pattern and in a more highly sophisticated spirit— 
in the life of civilizations in the growth stage; and itis in this stage 
that their interaction is creative. It is only when we come to 
examine civilizations in their disintegration that we find the same 
two ways of personal behaviour still indeed both at work, but now 
at odds in an unreconciled opposition instead of playing in with 
one another in a creatively harmonious rotation, 

In the histories of declining civilizations the phenomenon of 
abandon in our precise meaning of a way of personal behaviour is 
not, of course, to be confused or equated with the whole of that 
welter of demoralization of conduct and inversion of ranks and 
roles and values which is the most prominent of the outward visible 
signs of any process of breakdown and disintegration,> Abandon, 
as we have defined it,? implies something more than a mere external 
rack and ruin, It means a state of mind in which antinomianism 
is accepted—consciously or unconsciously, in theory or in prac- 
tice—as a substitute for creativeness. 

‘Examples of abandon in this inward spiritual sense can perhaps 
be identified with least uncertainty if we try to take them in a 
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single synoptic view side by side with examples of that self-control 
which is the alternative substitute for creativeness in the same ages 
of social decline. 

In the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’, for instance, in the first 
generation after the breakdown, a pair of contrasted incarnations 
of abandon and self-control are presented to us in Plato’s portraits 
of Alcibiades and Socrates in The Symposium and of Thrasymachus 
and Socrates in The Republic—Alcibiades, the slave of his own 
passion, standing for abandon in practice, and Thrasymachus, the 
advocate of Faustrecht, for the same mood in theory. It is in the 
next chapter of the Hellenic story that we find the exponents of 
each of the two attempts at ‘self-expression’ in lieu of creation seek- 
ing an authoritative sanction for their respective ways of behaviour 
by claiming that these are ways of ‘living according to Nature’. 

"This merit was claimed for the mood of abandon by those vulgar 
hedonists who took in vain, and brought into disrepute, the name of 
Epicurus, and who for this offence were chidden by the censure of an 
Epicurean poet who hadinherited the genuineausterity of his Master. 

Hoc etiam faciunt ubi discubuere tenentque 
pocula saepe homines et inumbrant ora coronis, 

ex animo ut dicant: ‘Brevis hic est fructu homullis; 
dam fuerit neque post unquam revocare licebit.'Y 

On the other side we see the sanction of ‘naturalness’ being 
claimed for the ascetic life of self-control in the crudely literal 
practice of the Cynics and, with a greater refinement, by the Stoic 
practitioners of a kindred philosophy. In all things that were 

indifferent—and for a Stoic nothing was either good or evil in 
itself except the rightness or wrongness of his own will—it was 
the whole duty of the sage to mortify those human desires which 
were accepted by the hedonist as the promptings of Nature; and 
to carry this mortification to a degree at which the sage became 
able to accept, as natural, not the impulses of the hedonist's 
‘natural man’, but the trials, whatever they might be, that were 
put upon him by the chances and changes of this mortal life. The 
course of Nature, thus conceived, must be borne by the Stoic sage 
with cheerfulness if he was capable of rising to this counsel of 
perfection, and at all events with calmness and tranquillity if he 
was to be accounted worthy of being numbered at all among the 
disciples of Zeno. 

‘The melancholy vein of Stoic self-control is reflected in the 
Meditations of the philosopher-emperor Marcus Aurelius, whose 
philosophy never could quite brace him to bear on his lonely 
shoulders the Atlantean load of a collapsing world. 

? Lucretius; De Rerum Natura, Book II, 913-15. 
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"The power that rules within, when it is in tune with Nature, has an 
attitude towards events which enables it to adapt itself easily to any- 
"hing within the Limits of possibilty hat is presented toj. 
“Be like the headland against which the waves continually break; but 
the headland stands firm while the tormented waters sink to rest around 
Eir 


“This infinitesimally short span of time is something to be passed 
through in tune with Nature and passed out of with a good grace—like 
an olive that falls when it is ripe with a blessing for Nature who has 
brought it forth and a gratitude to the tree which has borne it.'? 


‘The temper to which the careworn Stoic emperor wistfully 
aspires in the last of the three sentences above quoted had been 
duly attained by the lame Stoic slave who had been the most 
conspicuous wearer of Zeno’s mantle in the preceding generation. 


“What else should we be doing, in publicand in private, butsinging the 
praises of the Godhead and speaking good of His name and attempting 
fo express our thanks to Him? Digging or ploughing or eating, should 
we not ever be singing our hymn to God? . . . And, since most of you 
have gone blind, was it not meet that there should be somebody occupy- 
ing this place and singing the hymn to God on behalf of us all? And 
what else can I, a lame old man, do but sing the praises of God? Were 
I a nightingale, I would sing like a nightingale; or, were Ia swar 
would sing like a swan. But I happen to be a being endowed with 
reason, and so I must sing the praises of God. This is my work, so I 
am doing it, and I will never desert this post so long as it continues to 
be assigned to me. And I call upon the rest of you to sing the same 
song....4 

"And, when Death overtakes me, I hope to be found by him prac- 
tising what I preach, in order that I may be able to say to God: “Did 
I ever transgress Thy commandments? Did I ever use, for any other 
purposes than Thine, the talents or the senses or the innate ideas 
a mpoXtpeow) that Thou gavest me? Did I ever reproach Thee? 

id I ever blame Thy governance? I was sick, when that was Thy will 
(my fellows were sick likewise, but when J was sick, I did not rebel). 
By Thy will I knew poverty, but I rejoiced in it. I never bore rule, 
because it was never Thy will that I should; but I never desired it. 
Didst Thou ever see me turn sullen on that account? Was there ever 
an occasion on which I presented myself before Thee with other than. 
a cheerful countenance, or without being ready for any command or 
signal that Thou mightest choose to give? And now it is Thy will that 
I should leave the festival, so I am taking my leave—with my heart full 
of gratitude to Thee, because Thou hast deigned to allow me to cele- 
brate the festival with Thee and to behold Thy works and to watch the 
course of Thy governance, When Death overtakes me, may these 


? Marcus Aurelius Antoni 
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thoughts be in my mind and these words on my pen or on the page that 
my eyes are reading.” 

Such was the ascetic mastery over Nature that was attained, in 
the course of the disintegration of the Hellenic Society, by the 
noblest adepts of the Stoic schoo! of philosophy. And in the final 
chapter of Hellenic history we can see the ascetic tradition of 
an expiring dominant minority blending with the less negative 
asceticism of the proletariat when the Hellenic philosophy, in its 
Neoplatonic close and climax, rises to a pitch of mystical feeling 
at which its dying song of praise to God comes almost into unison 
with the younger and stronger voice of Christianity.2 

If we pass from the Hellenic to the Syriac World in its “Time of 
‘Troubles’, we shall find the same unreconciled opposition between 
abandon and self-control reappearing in the contrast between the 
sedately sceptical theory of the Book of Ecclesiastes and the piously 
ascetic practice of the monastic community of the Essenes. And 
in another field again, in the philosophic strife of the Sinic “Time 
of Troubles’, we shall see Yang Chu suffering Epicurus’s fate of 
being exploited by hedonists? and at the same time castigated by 
moral disciplinarians who in the Sinic case were of the Confucian 
and Mencian school. Similarly, in a latter-day “Time of Troubles’ 
in Japan which preceded the enforcement of the peace of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, the, same antithesis reveals itself again 
in the clash between the abandoned immorality of the Japanese 
high politics of the age* and the almost inhumanly perfect self- 
dedication of the contemporary samurai to his feudal lord. 

"There is another group of civilizations—the Indic, the Babylo- 
nic, the Hittite, and the Mayan—which seem, as they disintegrate, 
to be reverting to the éthos of Primitive Man in their apparent 
insensibility to the yawning breadth of the gulf between the aban- 
doned sexualism of their religion and the exaggerated asceticism 


2 Epictetus, op. cit, Book III, chap. s, §§ 7-rz. The second of the two passages 
here quoted reappears in Book IV 7417, in the following variant? ^ o 
Te after this, Death overtakes me, ie ia vufiicient for me if Tam able to Aft up my 
‘bands to God and say: "I have not neglected the talents that I received from Tie im 
order that T might perceive Thy goverance and follow i. T ave not disgraced ‘Thee 
Sa fer asi lay within mo, Behold how T have used my senses and my innate ideas (rais 
Bid T ever blame Thee! Did 1ever take badly anything that happened, 

È Did Lever transgress the laws of my 


Bas suliced for me, Now take back that which i» Thine own and assign i to whatever 
lace Thou wilt, For everything was Thine; it waa Thou that gavest rie all thet Ted, 
Bhotid one not be content to depart in this frame of mind? Or i tbere any better 
fe ie, Sr Bappi death, am ie and eat e ene" a 
3" For this momentary rapprochement between Hellenic philosophy and Christianit 
see further V.C (D (A) 6 (8), po. goers, below. w 
2 For the Sinic hedoniats ae Waley, A. The Way and its Power: A Study of the Tao 
Té Ching and it Place in Chinese Thought (London 1934, Allen & Ünirin) po» 39-43. 
* Bee V. C () (€ 2 Pp. 95-103, above, nd V. C (1) (D. vol. vi, pp. 303-5 below: 
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of their philosophy. In the Indic (which is the classic) case there 
is a contradiction which at first sight looks insoluble between 
lingam-worship and yoga; and we are similarly shocked by the 
corresponding contrasts between the temple-prostitution and the 
astral philosophy of a disintegrating Babylonic Society, between 
the human sacrifices and the penitential self-mortifications! of the 
‘Mayas, and between the orgiastic and the ascetic aspects of the 
Hittite worship of Cybele and Attis. Perhaps it was the common 
vein of sadistic extravagance which entered into their practice of 
abandon and their practice of self-control alike that maintained, in 
the souls of the members of all these four civilizations in their 
decadence, an emotional harmony between practices which seem 
to defy reconciliation when they are observed with the coldly 
analytic eye of an alien spectator. 

If we turn, in conclusion, to the history of our own Western 
Society, our attention will be caught first by the clash of abandon 
with asceticism in the disintegration of the medieval Italian city- 
state cosmos. In fifteenth-century Florence the Thrasymachean 
political theory of Machiavelli and the Epicurean social practice 
of the Medicean circle were confronted by the puritanical religious 
fervour of Savonarola; and in sixteenth-century Lombardy 
Rodolfo Gonzaga supplied the foil—a murky halo—for his brother 
Aluigi within the bosom of a single family.3 

Are the two conflicting ways of behaviour now re-performing 
their play upon the broader stage of our Western Society in the 
modern chapter of its history? "There is no lack of evidence for 
the resurgence of abandon; for in the domain of theory it has found 
its prophet in Jean-Jacques Rousseau with his alluring invitation 
to ‘return to Nature’,* while, for the practice of abandon by the 
living generation of Western and Westernized men and women, 
in Europe and overseas, si monumentum requiris circumspice. On 
the other hand we may still search in vain for traces of a counter- 
resurgence of asceticism, and may perhaps tentatively draw from. 
this negative evidence the cynical conclusion (which may comfort 
us or leave us unconsoled, according to the nature of the faith by 
which we live) that, if our Western Civilization has indeed already 
broken down in its Modern Age, its disintegration cannot yet be 
very far advanced. 
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3. Truancy and Martyrdom 

If, in our survey of truancy and martyrdom, we follow the same 
comparative method that we have just been employing in our 
survey of abandon and self-control, we shall find, if we again 
address ourselves to Hellenic history first, that the contrast be- 
tween these two ways of social behaviour which are alternative 
substitutes for the expedient of mimesis comes out repeatedly in 
successive stages of the Hellenic Society's decline and fall 

In the first generation arter the breakdown the truancy of the 
Attic slaves who ran away from their masters to find asylum within 
the enemy lines at Decelea in the second act of the Atheno-Pelo- 
ponnesian War provides a foil for the martyrdom of the Athenian 
Citizen Socrates, who refused to elude a death-sentence by conde- 
scending either to abscond from the prison where he was awaiting 
trial or to prevaricate ot the trial when this duly took placet— 
though, in the judgement of most of Socrates’ own friends and 
admirers, either of these ways of playing truant would have seemed 
far less blameworthy than the ‘get-away’ of the miner-slaves from. 
the ergastula at Laurium. In the contemporary Lacedaemonian 
camp the moral truancy of Gylippus, which ended in his igno- 
minious exile, was as truly an outcome of the ‘beginning of great 
evils for Hellas’ in 431 3.c. as was the vindication of the Spartiate 
military tradition by Brasidas through the giving of a heroic 
example which ended in the hero’s glorious death. 

Some two centuries later, when the fate of the Hellenic World 
was once more ‘on the razor's edge’ between the first rally after 
the original breakdown and the first relapse; both Athens and 
Sparta played truant, at the critical moment, from the common 
cause of federalism, though the championship of this cause offered 
the only hope of saving the independence of the historic states at 
the heart of the Hellenic World now that these had been dwarfed 
and overshadowed by a ring of giant states on the periphery which 
the expansion of a disintegrating Hellenism had latterly called into 
existence. The Spartan statesman who was perhaps more respon- 
sible than any other man of his day for this second blighting of 
the prospects of the city-states of Greece was King Cleomenes 
III; and this self-same Cleomenes was one of the two members 
of the pair of Spartan martyr-kings who gave Sparta her last sunset. 

+ For Socrates’ repeated and persistent refusals to accept the various loopholes for 
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glow of glory! and at the same time transmitted to the internal 
proletariat of the Hellenic Society as a whole an inspiration which 
can perhaps be detected, in the fullness of time, in one aspect of 
the spirit of Christianity. 

In the course of the subsequent relapse? the antithetic roles of 
truant and martyr were replayed both on the Roman and on the 
Syrian section of a Hellenic arena which had now been enl. 
to the dimensions of a colosseum. The Gylippan demoralization 
of the majority of the young men of the Roman governing class in 
the generation that came to manhood after 'the crowning mercy" 
of Pydna—when the overthrow of the last surviving rival Great 
Power within range of Rome had suddenly relaxed a tension 
under which every Roman of that class had been living, with 
scarcely a respite, ever since the beginning of the Hannibalic War 
a full half-century back—was an example of mass-truancy which 
threw into all the sharper relief the unrotted virtue of a Scipio 
 Aemilianus* and the clear-eyed self-sacrifice of the Gracchi : a pair 
of Roman martyrs who retrod, step for step, the via dolorosa which 
had been trodden before them, a hundred years earlier; by the 
Spartan pair of Heracleidae.s As for the submerged Syriac wing 
of the Hellenic internal proletariat, it was the years immediately 
following the definitive establishment, at Pydna, of Rome's supre- 
macy in the Hellenic World that witnessed in Judaea the parting 
of the ways between the truancy of the Hellenizing Jewish High 
Priest Jason’ and the martyrdom of Eleazar andtheSeven Brethren 
in response to the challenge of Antiochus Epiphanes’ policy of 
forcible Hellenization." 

In the last bout of the Roman civil wars, which marks the transi- 
tion from the first relapse of a disintegrating Hellenic Society to 
its second rally, the martyrdom of Cato Minor finds its antithesis 
in the truancy of Mark Antony; and, if the inspiration of Cato’s 
example can be discerned in the deaths of a series of Rohan aris- 
tocrats who likewise gave their lives for the republican ideal in the 
course of the next century, the spirit of Antony's craven and 
futile flight from a nightmare which was inescapable, because it 
was a true reflexion of his own defeated soul, has been expressed 


1 See the references in V. C (i) (d) 1, p. 388, footnote 1, above, 
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with an insidiously imaginative sympathy by the freedman-poet 
Horace in the sixteenth poem of his Book of Epodes. 
Altera iam teritur bellis civilibus aetas, 
suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit: f 
quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marsi 
minacis aut Etrusca Porsennae manus 
aemula nec virtus Capuae, nec Spartacus acer 
novisque rebus infidelis Allobrox, 
nec fera caerulea domuit Germania pube 
parentibusque abominatus Hannibal— 
impia perdemus devoti sanguinis aetas 
ferisque rursus occupabitur solum. 


Forte quid expediat communiter aut melior pars 
malis carere quaeritis laboribus; 

nulla sit hac potior sententia: Phocaeorum 
velut profogit exsecrata civitas. 

agros atque Lares patrios, habitandaque fana. 
apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis, 

ire pedes quocumque ferent, quocumque per undas. 
Notus vocabit aut protervus Africus. 


‘Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus: arva, beata 
is arva divites et insulas, 

ibi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis 
et imputata floret usque vinea, 


Juppiter illa piae secrevit litora genti, 
ut inquinavit aere tempus aureum- 

aere, dehinc ferro duravit saecula, quorum. 
piis secunda vate me datur fuga.’ 

In the ‘escapism’ of this Horatian conceit of a ‘get-away’ from 
an irreparably ruined real world to the Utopia of some Lotus 
Eaters’ Tend or Calypso's Isle? the truancy of the Hellenic domi- 
nant minority comes to its dramatic climax at the same moment as 
the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’; but the denouement is staved off 
by the successful establishment of a Hellenic universal state; and 
we have to sit expectantly until the passage of two centuries has 
brought us within sight of the bankruptcy of the Roman Peace 
before we again sce the antithetic roles of truant and martyr being 
played on the Hellenic stage by eminent pairs of mutually anti- 
pathetic performers. On the Imperial Throne in the gathering 
gloom of the outgoing decades of the second century of the 
Christian Era we behold in the person of Marcus a prince whose 
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title to the martyr's crown is not invalidated, but is on the contrary 
confirmed, by Death's refusal to cut this martyr's ordeal short by 
any coup de gráce; while in Marcus's son and successor Commodus 
we are presented with the spectacle of an Imperial truant who 
makes scarcely an effort to shoulder the burden of his heritage 
before he turns tail and is off, in headlong moral flight, along the 
sordid cinder-track of ‘proletarianization’.? In the next generation 
after Commodus's we see the contrast between Marcus and his 
unworthy son being displayed once again, on the same Imperial 
Throne, by a pair of cousins who both wear the now hallowed 
Antonine name as a transparent cloak over their notorious Syrian 
provenance. While Elagabalus dies by violence in retribution for 
his truancy in neglecting the strenuous duties of a Roman Emperor 
in a time of crisis in order to indulge—under the aegis of a Roman 
Peace that can now no longer be taken for granted—in the lasci- 
vious relaxations of a High Priest of the Baal of Emese,? Alexander 
Severus dies the same death as a martyr to his intrepid attempt 
to carry out—with the self-sacrificing public spirit of his predeces- 
sor and ensample Marcus—the alien, uncongenial, and unpromising 
task of restoring the antique discipline of the Roman Army. 

"This ill-assorted pair of Syrian recruits is the last conspicuous 
entry on our roll of truants and martyrs from the Hellenic domi- 
nant minority; for the social class in which the Hellenic culture 
had hitherto been preserved and handed down, in defiance of the 
spirit of an age of disintegration, as a continuous and a vital tradi- 
tion, was almost annihilated in the terrible relapse into the down- 
ward path into which the Hellenic World was precipitated by the 
assassination of Alexander Severus. On the other band the two 
generations—one of unbridled anarchy and another of ruthless 
reconstruction—which elapsed between the death of Alexander in 
A.D. 235 and the death of Galerius in a.D. 311 were signalized by 
a classic exhibition of both martyrdom and truancy in the ranks 
of a Christian Church which had been expanding from its original 
standing ground in the Syriac section of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat until it had won converts, and put forth branches, in 
‘every province of the Hellenic universal state. 


sel Fo thin phenomenon of 'proletarianization" se farther V. C Ç) (d)6 (6), pp. 439-80, 
2 For Elagabalus's religion and religious policy see V. C (D (€) a, p. 8a, footnote 4, 
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‘The Christian Church was the principal target for the parting 
strokes of à Hellenic dominant minority which turned savage in 
its death-agony: for this dying pagan ruling class refused to face 
the heart-rending truth that it was itself the author of its own. 
downfall and destruction; even in articulo mortis it tried to salvage 
a last shred of self-respect by persuading itself that it was perishing 
as the victim of a dastardly assault on the part of the proletariat ;? 
and, since the external proletariat was now marshalled in for- 
midable barbarian war-bands which were able for the most part 
to defy or elude the Imperial Government's attempts at retaliation 
for their galling raids, the brunt fell upon the Christian Church, 
which was the master-institution of the internal proletariat and at 
the same time was not, as the barbarians were, beyond the physical 
reach of the dominant minority’s now distractedly vindictive arm. 
Under the test of this ordeal the sheep in the Christian fold were 
divided unequivocally from the goats by the challenge of being 
called upon to make the tremendous choice between renouncing 
their faith and sacrificing their lives. ‘The renegades were legion— 
indeed, their numbers were so great that the problem of how to 
deal with them became the burning question of ecclesiastical poli- 
tics as soon as the persecutions came to an end—but the tiny band 
of martyrs was spiritually potent out of all proportion to its 
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numerical strength. ‘Thanks to the prowess of these heroes who, 
at the critical moment, stepped forward from the Christian ranks 
in order to bear their witness at the cost of life itself, the Church 
emerged victorious from her contest with the melancholy sternness 
of a Decius and with the boorish brutality of a Daia; and that 
small but noble army of Eurytus-minded Christian men and 
women! have received no more than their due meed of fame in 
being remembered by History as ‘the martyrs’ par excellence, in 
antithesis to ‘the traitors’ (traditores).? 

This survey of the recurrent conflict between the two contrary 
impulses towards truancy and towards martyrdom during the 
Iong-drawn-out disintegration of the Hellenic Society may close 
with a glimpse of two contrasted figures which appear for an 
instant on a tottering Hellenic stage in the last wild scene of all. 
On the eve of the dissolution of Hellenism in the break-up of the 
Roman Empire we see a noble Christian embodiment of the pagan 
political martyr in the Emperor Majorian (imperabat A.D. 457-61), 
who courted the death that overtook him? when he refused to play 
the puppet’s part for which he had been designed by the barbarian 
king-maker Ricimer, and insisted, instead, upon fulfilling the now 
desperate duty of his Imperial office by attempting to inflict upon 
barbarian war-bands that were by this time firmly seated in the 
Roman saddle the chastisement that had been meted out to less 
formidable predecessors of the fifth-century Franks and Vandals 
by a Marius or a Claudius Gothicus. As a foil to Majorian’s 
martyrdom we may set the truancy of a renegade Greek man-of- 
business who in A.D. 448, nine years before Majorian’s elevation 
to the purple, had crossed the path of the Greek historian and 
Roman diplomatist Priscus of Panium when Priscus was repre- 
senting the Constantinopolitan Government on a mission to Attila, 
the Khaqiin of the Black Huns, at the Nomad war-lord’s camp on 
the Hungarian Alföld.* The essence of the truant’s state of mind 
is revealed in the ambassador's account of his conversation with 
this nomadized ci-devant citizen of the Roman Empire and member 
of the Hellenic Society. According to the narrator of the story 
the renegade’s first confident exposition of the signal advantages 


1 For the story of Eurys the Spartiste see V. C () (d) 1, p. 378, above. 
2 These original reiplent of the opprobrion ele trato? Gain) were Christians 
pa delivered up he hely sesso tested ec of uie Church at be demand 
oF the pagan Imperial authors, 

1 Oficlly Marin died of dysentery five days after Ricimer bad compelled him 
to abdicate a a punahinen for bating relgned ioo much in east, Actual therë can 
ie fige doubt that hia death was Drought spout by foul play on Rie pr 

See the fragment of Prior tory of His Gum Tinet in Heston Creed Minaret, 
edited by Dindort, Lt vol; i (Leipzig 1870, Teubner) PP. 395-3 
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of ‘going native’ over staying Hellene broke down lamentably 
under Priscus's counter-attack on behalf of Hellenic culture and 
Roman law, 

‘My interlocutor’, the historian records, ‘was reduced to tears, and. 
he confessed that the laws were excellent and that the Roman Consti- 
tution was admirable, if only the rulers had not so hopelessly lost the 
spirit of their predecessors that they were ruining Society.’ 

This Hellenic renegade might well weep when he was con- 
fronted by a loyal Hellene and Roman who commanded the ability 
to state the loyalist’s case; for the renegade had not merely repu- 
diated the spiritual and political allegiance to which he had been 
brought up: he had actually thrown himself into the service of 
hard-bitten barbarians who were the mortal enemies of both 
Hellenism and the Empire. ‘This Hellenic act of truancy at 
the moment of the Hellenic Society’s final dissolution has an ana- 
Jogue in the Manchurian marches of the Far Eastern World in the 
seventeenth century of the Christian Era on the eve of the conquest 
of Intramural China by the Extramural Manchu barbarians: 

"The Chinese in Southern Manchuria . . . while characteristically 
Chinese in culture and social org ration . . . had taken on [before the 
date of the Manchu conquest of Intramural China] a strong "frontier" 
colour. . . . Thus they were, for their part, willing to accept the autho- 
rity, and identify themselves with the drive, of the rising and aggressive 
Manchu group, which promised them a share of the power and wealth 
to be garnered in China—the rich land, the land of civilization and 
luxury; a land whose promise altogether overshadowed any promise of 
growth and expansion toward the barbarian wilderness. .. . During the 
rise of the Manchu Power any Chinese who shaved his forehead and 
grew a queue (thus making it difficult for him to desert at short notice 
to an anti-Manchu political faction) could be recruited into a Chinese 
“banner”! [of the Manchu Army]. 

In the Syriac World in its “Time of Troubles’, when it was being 
battered by an Assyrian flail, we see the Prophets of Israel and 
Judah offering themselves as martyrs in protest against the truancy 
of a paganizing faction who were secking an escape from intoler- 
able miseries in a deliberate repudiation of the Chosen People’s 
Priceless peculiar heritage, with the base intention of purchasing 
some relief from pressure at the cost of re-merging the potter's 

H B V. C (i) (e) 3, p. 315, footnote 3, above, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (a), p. 447, below.— 
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half-shaped vessel into the still shapeless common clay of the 
unregenerate Gentiles. 

In our own modern World of the West can we discern any 
traces of the two antithetical ways of social behaviour which we 
have now observed in the disintegration of three different civiliza- 
tions? Assuredly we can put our finger on a portentous modern 
Western act of truancy in ‘la trahison des clercs'; and the roots 
of this treason spring from a depth to which the gifted Frenchman 
who has coined the phrase might perhaps hesitate to trace them— 
though he has virtually confessed how deep-rooted the mischief 
is by choosing the medieval ecclesiastical name to denote and 
indict our modern Western ‘intellectuals’. Their treason did not 
begin with the pair of treasonable acts—a cynical loss of faith in 
the recently established principles, and a nerveless surrender of 
the recently won gains, of Liberalism—that have been perpetrated 
by our ‘intellectuals’ within living memory. The truancy that has 
given this latest exhibition of itself was set on foot, centuries 
earlier, when the ‘clerks’ repudiated their clerical origin—and in 
the same act cut our Western culture off from the possibility of 
drawing nourishment any longer from the sap of the Tree of 
Spiritual Life—by trying to shift the rising edifice of our Western 
Christian Civilization from a religious to a secular basis.? This was 
the original act of bris which is being requited in our day by an 
tê that has been accumulating for centuries at compound interest. 

1f we cast our eyes some four hundred years back and then 
focus them upon the patch of Western Christendom which is 
known as England, we shall there see in Thomas Wolsey—the 
precociously modern-minded clerk who pleaded guilty, in the 
bitter hour of his political disgrace, of having served his God less 
well than he had served his King—a truant whose truancy was 
shown up in all its blackness, less than five years after his igno- 
minious end,* by the martyrdom of his contemporaries Saint John 
Fisher and Saint Thomas More. The modern Western clerkly 
proto-truant Wolsey has never lacked successors. It remains to 
be seen whether the blood of the modern Western protomartyrs 
will be proved, by fresh testimony in our day, to have been the 
seed of the Church—as was the blood of their forerunners in the 
Hellenic World in the generations of Decius and Galerius. 


1 Se he boo with hid by Bede Julien (Paria 2907, Gre) 
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4- The Sense of Drift 

The sense of drift, which is the passive way of feeling the loss 
of the dlan of growth, is one of the most painful of the tribulations 
that afflict the souls of men and women whó are called upon to 
live their lives in an age of social disintegration; and this pain is 
perhaps a punishment for a commission of the sin of idolatry 
through a worship of the creature instead of the Creator; for in 
this sin we have found one of the causes of those breakdowns from 
which the disintegrations of civilizations follow. In terms of the 
Christian Theology: 

“The consequence of the Fall, as a declension of the Soul from alle- 
giance,to the Creator to concern with the creature, was, in a word, 
idolatry. To the early converts this idolatry appeared primarily as the 
worship of images and of the innumerable gods who were themselves 
creatures fallen from grace, if not mere phantoms of human conceit; 
but the most stubborn foe of the Christian, as it had been of the 
Platonic, Faith was that homage to the idols of the Reason which wears 
the mask of Philosophy. Call it Stoicism or call it Epicureanism, call it 
Science or Deism or Realism or mere indifference or what you will, the 
most insidious and obstinate enemy of Religion was, and is, the sub- 
servience of the mind content to see in the World only a huge fatalistic 
mechanism or a heterogeneous product of Chance or, as the modem 
Darwinians would have it, a monstrous combination of both. Whatever 
form the error may take, it is a denial of the Logos as the creative 
wisdom and purpose of God, a magnification of the creature, a refined, 
but not the less devastating, species of idolatry.” 

Chance and Necessity? are the alternative shapes in which this 
idol is saluted by its votaries;* and, though at first sight the two 
notions may appear to contradict one another to the point of being 
mutually exclusive, they prove, when probed, to be merely differ- 
ent facets of one identical illusion. 

‘The notion of Chance is expressed in the literature of the 
Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles’ through the simile of the giddy spin- 
ning of a potter’s wheel,s and in the literature of the Hellenic "Time 
of Troubles’ through the simile of a ship that has been abandoned, 

1 For this definition of idolatry, which i the sene in which the term is used in this 
Seudy, see Part 1 A vol, ip. 9, Footnote 3, and IV.C (i) (Gn VoL pp: ica 
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without a steersman, to the mercy of the winds and waves.! In a 
disintegrating Hellenic Society the sense of drift—‘imus, imus 
praecipites'—sought expression and relief in a worship of Chance 
which came near to becoming the prevailing religion of the 
Hellenic World as the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ worked up 
towards its climax;? and the deeply ingrained anthropomorphic 
habit of the Hellenic imagination conferred upon this new god- 
dess, who was being raised to power by the defeat of a human 
attempt at self-determination, a ‘local habitation and a name’.* 
Timoleon dedicated to Fortune (‘Iep@ aípow) a house which had 
been given him by the Syracusans in acknowledgement of their 
gratitude to the liberator of their city; and in this house he built 
a chapel in which he offered sacrifices to ‘Our Lady Automatism’ 
(Abroyaria).s In later generations the same goddess won worship 
farther afield as Téyr ’Avrioyéaw or Fortuna Praenestina sive Antias.6 
O diva gratum quae regis Antium, 
praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 
mortale corpus vel superbos 
vertere funeribus triumphos: 
te pauper ambit sollicita prece 
ruris colonus; te, dominam aequoris, 
quicumque Bithyna lacessit 
‘Carpathium pelagus carina. 
te Dacus asper, te profugi Scythae 
urbesque gentesque et Latium ferox 
regumque matres barbarorum et 
purpurei metuunt tyranni, 
Eee San is lere Sa reg Beas G 
‘gis ore age inc aen po et ed fatu Seven, Abra! 
istulae Morales ad Lucian, Bok hep. fi (xxii) chap. 8. 
sarc el er de te ae rere 
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‘lel Mid eles Savant D MAMMA 
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iniurioso ne pede proruas 
stantem columnam, neu populus frequens 
ad arma cessantes, ad arma, 
concitet, imperiumque frangat." 

Has this frank and concrete Hellenic worship of Tyché any 
analogue in the histories of other civilizations? We shall find a 
more subtle version of it prevalent in the Sinic World on the 
morrow of the foundation of the Sinic universal state, and a less 
straightforward version in our Western World at the present day. 

When we look into our hearts, we find the Hellenic goddess 
now enthroned there—notwithstanding our boast of being hard- 
headed scientists who deal in facts and not in fictious*—as potently 
as she was in the hearts of the Hellenes themselves in their deca- 
dence. The following profession of faith in the omnipotence of 
‘Tyché may be quoted from the preface of a notable book from the 
pen of one of the most highly distinguished among our living 
‘Western historians: 

‘One intellectual excitement has . . . been denied me. Men wiser and 
more learned than I have discerned in History a plot, a rhythm, a pre- 
determined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. I 
can see only one emergency following upon another as wave follows 
‘upon wave; only one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, 
there can be no generalizations; only one safe rule for the historian? 
that he should recognise in the development of human destinies the 
play of the contingent and the unforeseen,”® 

This brilliantly phrased passage cannot be dismissed as a scho- 
lar's conceit; for the writer is a Liberal who is formulating a creed 
which Liberalism has translated from theory into action, and his 
irony is a sword with a rapier-point which flickers out into the 
world beyond the walls of the intellectual fencer’s study. This 
modern Western belief in the omnipotence of Chance gave 
birth in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, when things 
still seemed to be going well with Western Man, to the policy of 
laisser faire: a philosophy of practical life which was founded on a 
faith in the miraculous enlightenment of self-interest, In the light 
ofa transitorily gratifying experience our nineteenth-century grand- 
fathers claimed to ‘know that all things work together for good for 
them that love”*the goddess Tyché. Andeven in the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the goddess had begun to show her teeth, she was still 
the oracle of British foreign: policy. The view that was prevalent 


Horace: Carmina, Book I, Ode xxxv, I 1-16. 
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among the people, as well as in the Cabinet, of the United King- 
dom during the fateful period of Western history which opened 
in the autumn of A.D, x931 was accurately expressed in the follow- 
ing sentence from the files of a great English Liberal newspaper: 


“A few years of peace are always a few years gained, and a war that is 
due in a few years’ time may never come off at all. 


The doctrine of laisser faire which had brought the Western 
World to the pass in which it found itself in the autumn of 1938 
cannot be claimed as an original Western contribution to the 
common stock of human wisdom, It was current coin in the Sinic 
World some two thousand years before it captivated modern 
Western minds; and, while the Sinic Society's pretensions to have 
anticipated us in our recently acquired technical command over 
Physical Nature are perhaps not to be taken au pied de la lettre? 
there is no doubt that the spiritual ‘defeatism’ which has accom- 
panied our own material triumphs of the last hundred and fifty 
years can also be detected in Sinic souls in the second century B.C. 
"This Sinic worship of Chance differs, however, from ours in de- 
riving from a less sordid origin. The eighteenth-century French 
bourgeois came to believe in laisser faire laisser passer because 
he had noticed and envied and analysed the prosperity of his 
English ‘opposite number’, and had come to the conclusion that 
the bourgeoisie might prosper in France as well as in England if 
only King Louis could be induced or compelled to follow the 
example of King George in allowing the bourgeois to manufacture 
what he chose, without restrictions, and to send his goods to any 
market, free from tolls. In fact, the catchword of our modern Western 
philosophy of drift has the prosaic original meaning of ‘No sate 
interference with business’. On the other hand the line of least 
resistance along which a weary Sinic World allowed itself to 
drift during the earlier decades of the second century .C. was 


+ This quotation is taken from a lending article published in The Manchester Guardian 
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conceived of, not as a pack-horse's beaten track from a humming 
mill to a lucrative market, but as a way which was the truth and 
the life: the tao which ‘meant “the way the Universe works" — 
and ultimately something very like God, in the more abstract 
and philosophical sense of that term’. 

The Sinic form of the worship of Chance was in fact a subtly 
decadent perversion of an original and authentic Taoist philosophy 
which—illuminated by knowledge born of suffering? —had appre- 
hended the truth of ‘etherialization’,* had resolved to live by it, 
and had acted on its resolve by taking one of the highest and most 
arduous flights ever essayed by the Sinic spirit. 

In the theistic language of the Syriac religious genius* the Taoist 
intuition of an absolute energy which is indistinguishable from an 
absolute tranquillity has been expressed in the poetic image of 
God's self-revelation to Elijah through the still small voice which 
made itself heard when the wind and the earthquake and the fire 
had come and gone;? and this Hebrew poetry has been transposed 


into Christian theology in a single sentence of Saint Augustine 
which is as terse as it is sublime: Novit quiescens agere et agens 
quiescere? In the language of the Sinic philosophy the same truth 
is presented in such passages as the following from the Tao Te 
King? 
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The ten thousand creatures obey it, 
Though they know not that they have a master; 
‘Therefore it is called the Great. 


‘This ‘Way of the Universe’ can only be apprehended by human 
souls through an act of cognition which is at the same time an 
act of will; and the Taoist sage attains his knowledge of ‘the Way’ 
by walking in it himself: 


So, too, the sage, just because he never at any time makes a show of 
greatness, in fact achieves greatness. 

Without leaving his door 

He knows everything under Heaven, 

Without looking out of his window 

He knows all the ways of Heaven, 

For the further one travels 

‘The less one knows. 

‘Therefore the sage arrives without going, 

Sees all without ‘coking, PS 

Does nothing yet achieves everything.* 


If only the lesson of the sage's life were taken to heart by the 
rulers of This World! 


Tao never does; 
Yet through it all things are done, 

If the barons and kings would but possess themselves of it, 
‘The ten thousand creatures would at once be transformed. 
And if, having been transformed, they should desire to act, 
We must restrain them by the blankness of the Unnamed, 
‘The blankness of the Unnamed 

Brings dispassion; 

"To be dispassionate is to be still. 

And so, of itself, the whole Empire will be at rest. 


‘The philosophy that is hinted at in these passages is as noble as 
it is profound; and yet, for a human being who sets himself to 


+ Tao Te King, chap. 34, Waley’s translation (cf. cha 
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walk in the way of the Tao, the path is not without pitfalls; for the 
superhuman effortlessness of the divine activity may be con- 
founded in human eyes with the human vice of sloth. A warning 
inst this error is uttered by Saint Augustine in the chapter 
above quoted: Non in eius vacatione cogitetur ignavia, desidia, iner- 
tia, sicut nec in eius opere labor, conatus, industria, Nevertheless, 
when the flesh is weak, the Taoist sage’s posture may sink into 
being little more than a pose that saves a sluggard’s face. And 
Taoism was in fact perverted to this base use by the desperation 
of a Sinic Society which had found itself cheated, through the 
swift collapse of Ts'in She Hwang-t's universal state,t of the 
repose for which it was panting after the hard labour of a “Time 
of Troubles". 

"The First Empire lasted only fifteen years (221-206 B.c.). After 
seven years of terrific wars the country was again united under the Han 
Empire; but civil wars did not end till 195 2.6. The long years of revo- 
lution and war had devastated the country, and the new empire found 
everything in ruins. . .. What was needed was not positive and meddle- 
some reforms, but peace and order to allow the people to live and recu- 
ate. So the early statesmen of Han practised the policy of peace and 
sex faire, and scholars and thinkers tended to exalt the philosophy 
of Taoism, which taught non-action and non-interference with Nature. 

The modern Chinese scholar, Dr. Hu Shih, who is the writer of 
these lines, goes on to quote? a description of this misapplied 
‘Taoism of the early second century B.C. from the brush of a con- 
temporary observer, Sse-ma T'an # 

"The Taoists say “Do nothing"; but they also say “Nothing is un- 
done". It sounds subtle, but is in reality easy to work out. Its method 
lies in postulating nothingness or non-being as the basis of all things, 
and in following natural evolution as the principle of activity. They 
recognise no ready-made situation nor constant form; they are therefore 
able to understand the reality of things. They do not wish to anticipate 
things too prematurely, nor do they wish to lag behind the times; 
therefore they are masters of all things.” 

"This attitude, Dr. Hu Shih remarks, ‘suited the temper of the 
age admirably well; and for nearly three-quarters of a century the 
people enjoyed peace and throve in prosperity —until the Emperor 
Wuti (imperabat 140-87 8.c.) abandoned this travesty of Taoism 
in order to establish, as the official philosophy of the Sinic uni- 
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versal state, a form of Confucianism which was perhaps almost as 
remote from the teaching of Confucius himself as the contempo- 
rary Taoism was from the teaching of the Tao Te King 

‘This misapplied Taoism of the second century B.C. might be 
described equally well as a modus vivendi with Chance or as a sur- 
render to Fate; for the goddess of laitserfairehas another face, under 
which she is worshipped, not as Chance, but as Fate or Necessity. 

‘The two notions of Necessity and Chance are correlative by 
reason of their very antithesis; for this antithesis does not lie 
between two alternative and incompatible conceptions of the na- 
ture of things, but merely between the human being who feels that 
he is adrift and the mighty waters that seem to him to be tossing 
him about as callously as though he were an inanimate piece of 
flotsam. In a self-regarding mood the castaway views the force 
that is defeating him in a negative light, as a sheer chaotic disorder, 
and it is in this mood that he gives the name of Chance to his irre- 
sistible adversary and mistress. But the notion of disorder, as 
Bergson has pointed out, is essentially relative, like the notion of 
order itself. Neither order nor disorder can be conceived except 
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in contrast to its opposite. Every time that we make the observa- | 
tion that, in such and such a case, we are confronted with a dis- | 
order, our judgement is subjective. What we mean is that we are | 
here being disappointed of some particular form of order which | 
it has been our pleasure, here and now, to impose, in thought or | 
in act, upon the face of the Universe. And the intractable state I 
of the facts upon which we are taking a verbal revenge by giving — 
it the bad name of disorder may—and indeed must—at the same 
time be an exemplification of the principle of order when the situa- 
tion is viewed from one or other of the infinitely numerous possible 
alternative standpoints to that single arbitrary one which happens 
to be ours at the moment. For instance, the dizzy motion of the 
Egyptiac potter’s wheel, which stands for the acme of disorder in 
the eyes of an Egyptiac poet! whose imagination animates the clay 
that is helplessly spinning on this wheel's whirling surface, is at 
the same time an example, on the mathematical plane of existence, 
of an orderly cyclic motion, while on the teleological plane it is 
an obedient instrument for impressing upon the clay the spiritual 
order that is represented by the potter's will. 

Said one among them: ‘Surely not in vain 

My substance fom. the common earth was ta’en 


‘And to this figure moulded, to be broke $* 
Or trampled back to shapeless earth again??? 

Ina similar way the disorderly motion of a rudderless ship, which 

stands in Plato’s eyes for the chaos of a Universe abandoned by God,* 
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can be recognized, by a mind endowed with the necessary knowledge 
of dynamics and physics, as a perfect illustration of the orderly be- 
haviour of waves and currents in the media of windand vater.! When 
the Human Soul adrift thus apprehends that the force which is baff- 
ling itis not simply a negation of the Soul’s own will or caprice but is 
a thing in itself—albeit something that the Soul is failing to gras} 
or control then the countenance of the unknown invincible pod 
dess changes from a subjective aspect under which she is known 
as Chance to an objective aspect under which she is known as 
Necessity—but this without any corresponding change in the 
essence of this inhuman power's nature, 

In approaching a divinity of so cold and implacable a mien as 
‘Necessity wears when she is recognized for what she is, her vota- 
ries are tempted to make some pretence of retaining a shadow of 
freedom which might save them, if it were genuine, from being 
driven to confess that they are utterly at the goddess's mercy. 

At the dwarfed and daunted political heart of the Hellenic 
World in the second century B.C., 

"Philopoemen admitted that unquestionably a time would come 
sooner or later when the Greeks would find themselves constrained to 
obey, without option, any orders which the Romans might choose to 
gire, "Bot we have si, he said “some latitudo in rogard to datea. 

‘we want to bring this consummation to pass as quickly as possible, 
ores the contrary O put af he evil day the liest poste dated 
Surely the latter?” And so, as he explained it, the difference between 
his policy and Aristaenetus's policy was this: Aristaenetus was eager to 
accelerate the march of Destiny (73 xpedv) and to do everything in his 
power to co-operate with it, while his own (Philopoemen’s) policy was 
to resist and show fight to the limit of his strength." 

‘The Achaean politician who was Philopoemen's opponent was 
acting, whether consciously or not, in the exact spirit of the famous 
prayer which the Stoic philosopher Cleanthes (vivebat circa 300-220 
2,C.) had addressed to Necessity under the synonyms of Fate and 
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"This sense of uncontrollable drift on the sweep of Necessity’ 
tide was felt, in the Hellenic World of the second century B.c., in 
the sheltered garden of scientific research as well as on the blasted 
heath of international politics. 

“The most remarkable feature in [the] history [of Hellenistic science] 
was its failure to lead on from its first successes to a continuous growth 
Jike- that which the modern pioneers of science inaugurated. This 
general falling off from an earlier promise can hardly be attributed to 
ignorance of scientific method. The best specimens of Hellenistic re- 
search reveal precisely that blend of observation and reasoning which 
usually yields the most solid results in scientific discovery. À more 
valid if partial explanation is that Hellenistic science lacked instruments 
of precision, such as the telescope and microscope, and this at a stage 
whe observation by the unaided eye could not carry them muti 
further. This deficiency would help to explain the eventual stagnation 
of astronomy, botany and medicine. But the chief reason is, no doubt, 
to be found in that general loss of the spirit of hope and adventure 
which befell the Greek nation in the second century [2,c.]! It is sig- 
nificant that in the second century the Greek World became addicted 
to the practices of Astrology? and Magic. In pursuing these delusive 
short cuts to success, it proved that it had lost the faculty of patient 
research which distinguished the earlier Hellenistic pioneers.” 

‘The story of the progressive surrender of the Hellenic spirit to 
a sense of drift expressed in an ever more servile worship of 
Necessity has been recapitulated in the following terms by a 
modern Western historian of Hellenic thought: 

"To ascribe knowledge and certainty to Physical Science and to deny 
Man's inner freedom by imprisoning the spirit in a huge mechanism of 
fixed and calculable Natural Law is tb invert the whole order of the 
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Platonic philosophy. The result of such an inversion is shown strikingly 
in the different connotations of the word “Necessity” in Plato and 
Marcus Aurelius. To the former, Necessity meant the resistance of the 
meaningless and incomprehensible flux of things, whether in Nature 
or [in] the Hurnan Soul, to the government of order and happiness; it 
was the exact contrary of the spirit, which is shrined in liberty. To the 
Imperial Stoic, Necessity was the binding force of the whole World, 
leaving to the spirit this poor relic of freedom alone, that it might form. 
its own opinion as to the moral character of the universal Bux of which 
it was itself also a part, and so might persist in praising that as good 
which it felt to be evil" 

A classical exposition of this latter-day ‘totalitarian’ Determin- 
ism of the Hellenic spirit has been placed on record by an Antio- 
chene adept in Astrology who is believed to have been the Emperor 
‘Marcus's contemporary? 

‘Life is a plaything and a wandering in the wilderness and a passing 
show. . .. This is the work of Fate (Bijapuésns) and Chance (Tins), 
who ever so softly escort us human beings in order to make the 
lives of some of us happy and the lives of others unhappy with 
‘out rhyme or reason. So life travels its wandering and brutal course, 
and, as it goes, it brings some things to such increase and glory and 
prosperity and prominence that many fall in love with these prizes, 
while other things are wounded by Life and corroded and blighted 
and landed in oblivion and in peril and in odium. . .. For Fate 
has enacted, to operate in the life of each one of us, an unalter- 
able series of irrevocably accomplished facts. . . . In these circum- 
stances those who are either innocently or wilfully ignorant of the 
art of prognostication are harried and fleeced by the goddesses Hope 
and Chance. ... On the other hand, those who have studied the art and 
have attained to the truth which it reveals are able to call their souls 
their own in a freedom that has no taint of slavishness about it. These 
freemen contemn Chance, do not cling to Hope, do not fear Death, and 
live unperturbed (irapóyox), because they have given their souls an 
anticipatory training in fortitude. They no longer either rejoice at good 
fortune or are cast down by bad fortune, but are satisfied with what 
comes to them. They are not in love with the impossible, and so they 
bear with self-control (2yrparás) the enactments [of Fate], and, weaning 
themselves from all pleasure and servility, they enlist as Fate's soldiers. 
It is impossible for a man by prayers or sacrifices to overcome the 
destiny that has been laid down for him from the beginning and to 
establish a different one for himself according to his desires. What has 
been given will come to be, even without our prayers; and what has not 
been fated will not come to pass, even if we pray for it. So, just as the 
actors on the stage change their make-up to fit the book of the words 
and play, with a professional propriety, sometimes kings, sometimes 
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brigands, and sometimes yokels or cockneys or gods, in the same way 
we too ought to play the parts with which we are invested by Fate, and 
to conform to them without morally capitulating (oò ovypyvdoxovres) 
to the chances and changes of Life. If any man rebels, “he will have 
disgraced himself without modifying his destiny by one jot”. 

‘The Antonine astrologer’s cherished freedom seems to be 
limited to the single privilege of voting in the affirmative when 
Queen Fate takes a vote of confidence in her dictatorial régime; 
and there is equally little substance in the show of freedom that is 
left to the human will in the classic form that has been given to 
the Islamic theory of Predestination by the masterful theologian 
Abu'l-Hasan al-Ash'art (vivebat circa A.D. 873-935). Al-Ash'ari 
attempts to resolve the apparent contradiction between God's 
Predestination and Man’s Free Will by propounding the doctrine 
of Iktisab, according to which the human will accepts for itself the 
destiny which God has already assigned to it. On this showing, 
“Man is still an automaton, although part of his machinery is that 
he believes himself free’? 
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After this preliminary observation of the hesitant fatalist's ten- 
dency to capitulate in the end to the full rigour of the creed which 
he has espoused, we may briefly pass in review the graven images 
of diverse substance in which the same goddess Necessity is wor- 
shipped by her whole-hearted devotees. There is, no doubt, an 
unspeculative form of Fatalism which is content to record Neces- 
sity’s mighty works without making any inquiry into her nature. 
"This attitude is exemplified in a formula—'Evil had to befall so- 
and-so, and therefore such-and-such things happened’—which 
repeats itself, like a refrain, in the history of Herodotus.t But 
more commonly Necessity is envisaged, in less abstract terms, as 
a force that operates in some particular medium—physical or 
economic or psychic or theistic. 

‘The dogma of the omnipotence of Necessity on the physical 
plane of existence seems to have been introduced into Hellenic 
thought by Democritus—a philosopher whose long life-span (vive- 
bat circa 460-360 B.C.) gave him time to grow to mature manhood 
before becoming a witness of the breakdown of the Hellenic Ci: 
lization, and thereafter to watch the process of social disintegration 
for at least another three score years and ten. ‘By Necessity’, 
Democritus pronounced, ‘are foreordained all things that were and 
are and are to come’; and in this proposition ‘a full and unhesitat- 
ing Determinism’ was indeed ‘asserted as a base-principle of the 
Universe,’ in contrast to the half-hearted Determinism of Democri- 
tus's predecessor Leucippus? Yet Democritus appears to have 
ignored the problems involved in an extension of the empire. of 
Determinism from the physical to the moral sphere; and Epi- 
curus, who was content in general to follow Democritus's lead in 
sketching out his own perpe rather perfunctory chart of the 
Physical Universe, took the drastic step of introducing an infini- 
tesimal dose of rebellious caprice—the famous apéyduas or 
clinamen—into the physical department of Necessity' realm, be- 
cause Epicurus—believing, as he did, that the Soul had a physical 
basis—was at the same time unwilling to admit the absolute 
sovereignty of Necessity in the sphere of morals. 

“It were better’, Epicurus declared, ‘to follow the myths about the 
Gods than to becomeaslave to the “Destiny” of the natural philosophers 
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j rev ducwóv eff Bovdevew); for the former suggests a hoj 
C dur the Gale by worship, whereas later involves a necessity 
which knows no placation.”! 

The dogmatic belief in an unmitigated Physical Determinism 
which was thus proposed by Democritus and declined by Epi- 
curus in the course of the development of Hellenic thought was 
the foundation of the astral philosophy of the dominant minority 
in a disintegrating Babylonic World, as we have already had occa- 
sion to observe;? and we have also observed that the astrologers 
did not shrink from carrying to their logical conclusion the scien- 
tific principles of the uniformity of Nature and the mutual sym- 

thy of all her creatures by extending the empire of Determinism 

from the motions of the heavenly bodies to the lives and fortunes 

of human beings. According to the thesis of at least one distin- 
guished modern Western authority» Nabonidus's Babylonia con- 
tributed more than Democritus’s Abdera to inspire Zeno of 
Citium with the ‘totalitarian’ Fatalism that distinguishes his phi- 
losophy from that of his Athenian contemporary Epicurus. Jf we 
now turn from Hellas and Babylon to our own Western World, 
we shall observe that our modern Western physical scientists 
have adopted the creed of Physical Determinism with the whole- 
heartedness of a Democritus, while, in the sphere of the human- 
ities, our moral philosophers have been more ready to follow suit 
to the physicists, as Zeno did, than to protest in company with 
Epicurus. 

However that may be, the modern Western World seems to 
have broken virgin soil in extending the empire of Necessity into 
the economic field—which is, indeed, a sphere of social life that 
has been overlooked or ignored by almost all the minds that have 
directed the thoughts of other societies. The classic exposition of 
Economic Determinism is, of course, that philosophy—or religion* 
—whose founder is Karl Marx; but in the Western or Westernized 
World of to-day the number of the souls who testify by their acts 
to a conscious or unconscious conviction that Economic Necessity 
is Queen of All is vastly greater than the number of professing 
Marxians, and would be found in fact to include a phalanx of arch- 
capitalists who would repudiate with horror and indignation any 
suggestion that they were fundamentally at one, in the faith by 
which they lived, with the execrable prophet of Communism, 
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‘The sovereignty of Necessity in the psychical sphere nas also 
been proclaimed by one faction, at least, in our fledgling school of 
modern Western psychologists, who have been tempted to deny 
the existence of the Soul—in the sense of a personality or self- 
determining spiritual whole—in the excitement of an apparent 
initial success in an endeavour to analyse the Soul’s processes of 
psychic behaviour. And, young though the science of Psycho- 
analysis is, the worship of Necessity in the medium of soul-stuff 
can already claim as its convert the most sensationally successful 
politician of the age. 

“I go my way with the assurance of a somnambulist, the way which 
Providence has sent me.’ 

‘These words are quoted from a speech which was deliverea by 
Adolf Hitler at Munich on the 14th March, 1936; and they sent 
a cold shudder through the frames of millions of European men 
and women beyond the frontiers of the Third Reich (and perhaps 
inside them too) whose nerves had not yet had time to recover 
from the preceding shock of the German military reoccupation of 
the Rhineland seven days before. 

‘There is another version of the creed of Psychical Determinism 
which breaks the bounds of the narrow Time-span of a single 
human life on Earth and carries the chain of spiritual cause and 
effect both backwards and forwards in Time without a break— 
backwards to the first appearance of Man on this terrestrial stage, 
and forwards to his final exit from it. This more formidable appli- 
cation of the dogma of Determinism to spiritual affairs was already 
a burning question many centuries before either National Social- 
ism or Psycho-analysis were first heard of; and this older and 
deeper doctrine is found in two variants which, to all appearance, 
have arisen quite independently of one another, One variant is 
the Christian conception of ‘Original Sin’; the other is the Indic 
conception of Karma, which has entered into both the philosophy 
of Buddhism and the religion of Hinduism, 

‘These two renderings of one doctrine agree with one another 
in the essential point of making the chain of spiritual cause and 
effect—and the corresponding debit-and-credit account in the 
Book of Judgement—run on continuously from one earthly life to 
another. In both the Christian and the Indic view the character 
and conduct of a human being whom we behold alive on Earth 
to-day are held to have been causally conditioned by the nature 
of certain actions that have been performed in other lives'—or in 
one other lifet—lived in the past, while the life that is now being 
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lived is believed not only to have had a spiritual heritage entailed 
upon it, but also to be destined to bequeath a spiritual heritage to 
lives that are to be lived in the future." To this extent the Christian 
and the Indic conception coincide, but beyond this point they 
diverge from one another. 

"The Christian doctrine of ‘Original Sin’ affirms that a particular 
personal sin of the progenitor of the Human Race has entailed 
upon all his offspring an untoward spiritual heritage which they 
would all have been spared if Adam had not fallen from grace; 
that every descendant of Adam, ex officio stirpis, is foredoomed 
to inherit this Adamic blemish; that he does in fact find himself 
saddled with it automatically; and that this hereditary spiritual 
infection is transmitted by physical descent without the moral 
plague being stayed by the psychic insulation of soul from soul 
(although this psychic insulation or ‘individuality’ of each and 
every soul is both absolute and all-important, according to the 
Christian belief). It will be seen that this Christian affirmation of 
the fact, and conception of the nature, of spiritual heredity in 
‘Mankind? anticipates the doctrine of a school of modern Western 
biologists who hold that the physical heritage of living creatures 
is handed down from one generation to another, across the ever- 
recurring gulf which divides the successive individual representa- 
tives of a species, without any modification of the original specific 
type through the subsequent transmission of characteristics “hat 
may have been personally acquired by individual descendants of 
the first member of the series. In the spiritual, as in the physical, 
version of the doctrine of ‘Original Sin’ the power of transmitting 
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an acquired characteristic from one individual to anothers ascribed 
to Adam but is denied to every one of Adam's descendants. 

‘The apparently arbitrary inner contradictions which are thus 
latent in the Christian conception of ‘Original Sin’ are not likewise 
implicit in the Indic conception of Karma. According to this Indic 
doctrine the spiritual characteristics that an individual acquires 
through his own acts are all transmitted from first to last, and 
for good or for evil, without exception ; and the bearer of this cumu- 
lative spiritual heritage is not a genealogical tree representing a 
procession of successive separate personalities, but is a spiritual 
continuum (either a single permanently subsisting self or else a 
selfless continuum of psychological states)! which appears and re- 
appears in the World of Sense through a series of reincarnations 
in a succession of phenomenal existences whose semblance of 
separateness from one another and of respective individuality is 
merely an hallucination in the minds of spectators.* These are the 
presuppositions of the Indic conception of Karma: a Sanskrit 
word which literally means just ‘Action’, but which has been re- 
stricted, in the technical terminology of philosophy and religion, to 
bear the special meaning of moral action, flowing from deliberate 
acts of will, which produces an abiding effect upon the character of 
the agent and which thus mounts up cumulatively, in an ever-open 
debit-and-credit account, from one reincarnation to another. 

Finally we have to take notice of the theistic form of Deter- 
minism—a form which is perhaps the most bizarre and perverse 
of all, since in this Theistic Determinism an idol is worshipped in 
the likeness of the True God, The addicts to this covert idolatry 
still theoretically ascribe to the object of their worship all the 
attributes of a divine personality, while at the same time they 
insist upon the single attribute of transcendence with an emphasis 
so disproportionate that their God becomes transformed into a 
being as unapproachable, unknowable, unaccountable, implacable, 
and impersonal as Saeva Necessitas herself. 

The ‘higher religions’ that have emanated from the internal 
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proletariat of the Syriac Society are the spiritual fields in which this. 
idolatrous perversion of a transcendental Theism seems most apt 
to break out. ‘The two classic examples of it are the notion of 
Qismet—a popular version, current in the modern Islamic World, 
of al-Ash'ari's classical doctrine of Iktisab—and the doctrine of 
Predestination as this has been formulated by Calvin on the 
alleged authority of Saint Augustine and has been presented in this 
guise by the modern Western Protestant revolutionary as a return 
to the original and fundamental teaching of the Christian Church. 

Qismet is an Arabic word which means literally just ‘distribu- 
tion’, but which has acquired the special meaning of the lot as- 
signed to a human being for his life in This World. 

"It is this meaning of the Turkish that is best known. In Turkish, 
however, Kismet is not so much an expression of theological doctrines 
concerning Predestination as of a practical Fatalism which accepts 
with resignation the blows and vicissitudes of Fate. The same senti- 
ment is often expressed among Persian and Turkish poets by the 
words falak and čarkh to express the irrational and inevitable influence 
exercised by the spheres. 

"The following description of the practical working of this notion 
of Qismet in ordinary life comes from the pen of an acute English 
observer who was resident in Turkey over a long span of years in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era: 
that is to say, in an age when the Iranic culture of the 'Osmanlis. 
was already in full decadence without having yet begun to be con- 
taminated by the intrusion of the alien culture of the modern West. 

“The doctrine of the Turks in this point [of the nature of Predestina- 
tion] seems to run exactly according to the assertion of the severest 
Calvinists. . . . 

“They are of opinion that every man’s destiny is wrote in his forehead, 
which they call Narsip [Nasib] or Tactir [Taqdir], which is the Book 
wrote in Heaven of every man's fortune, and is by no contrary endea- 
vours, councels or wisdom to be avoided; which tenent is so firmly 
radicated in the minds of the vulgar that it causes the souldiery bru- 
tishly to throw away their lives in the most desperate attempts, and to 
esteem no more of their bodies then as dirt or rubbish to fill up the 
trenches of the enemy. And, to speak the truth, this received assertion 
hath turned the Turks as much to account as any other of their best and 
subtilest maximes. 

“According to this doctrine, none ought to avoid or fear the infection 
of the Plague—Mahomet’s precepts being not to abandon the city- 
house where infection rages, because God hath numbered their dayes 
and predestinated their fate—and upon this belief they as familiarly 
attend the beds and frequent the company of pestilential persons as we 
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do those that are affected with the gout, stone or ague. And, though 
they evidently see that Christians who fly into better airs, and from 
infected habitations—survive the fury of the years of pestilence when 
whole cities of them perish and are depopulated with the disease, yet so 
far is this opinion rooted amongst them that they scruple not to strip 
the contagious shirt from the dead body and to put it on their own. 
Nor can they remove their aboad from the chambers of the sick—it 
being the custom in the families of great men to lodge many servants 
on different palets in the same room, where the diseased and healthful 
lie promiscuously together; from whence it bath happened often that 
three parts of a Pashaw's family, which perhaps hath consisted of two 
hundred men, most youthful and lusty, hath perished in the heat of 
July and August's pestilence. And in the same manner many whole 
families every summer have perished, and not one survivor left to claim 
the inheritance of the house—for want of which, the Grand Signior 
hath become the proprietor. 

“Though the Mahometan Law obliges them not to abandon the city 
nor their houses, nor avoid the conversation of men infected with the 
pestilence where their busines or calling employs ther, yet they are 
counselled not to frequent a contagious habitation where they have no 
lawful affair to invite them. But yet I have observed, in the time of an 
extraordinary plague, that the Turks have not confided so much to the 
precept of their Prophet as to have courage enough to withstand the 
dread and terrour of that slaughter the sickness hath made, but have 
under other excuses fled to retired and private villages—especially the 
Cadees (Qadis] and, men of the Law, who, being commonly of more 
refined wits and judgments then the generality, both by reson and 
experience have found that a wholsome air is a preserver of life, and 
that they have lived to return again to their own house in health and 
strength, when perhaps their next neighbours have through their bru- 
tish ignorance been laid in their graves." 

In this picture of the prevailing Turkish éthos in the decadence 
of the Iranic Civilization the sense of drift is the feature that domi- 
nates the psychological landscape. 
oe retest etat tegi aee aene ofthe Tudo 
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5. The Sense of Sin 


While the sense of drift is a passive feelingi—even when it finds 
expression in the seemingly dynamic activities of a militant pre- 
destinarianism*—it has an active counterpart and antithesis in the 
sense of sin which is an alternative reaction to an identical con- 
sciousness of moral defeat. 

In essence and in spirit the sense of sin and the sense of drift 
present the sharpest contrast to one another; for, while the sense 
of drift has the effect of an opiate in instilling into the soul an 
insidious acquiescence in an evil that is assumed to reside in ex- 
ternal circumstances beyond the victim’s control, the sense of sin 
has the effect of a stimulus because it tells the sinner that the evil 
is not external after all, but is within him? and is therefore subject 
to his will—if only he wills to carry out God's purpose and so to 
render himself accessible to God's grace. There is here the whole 
difference between the Slough of Despond and the Faith that 
moves mountains; yet at the same time we can see that there may 
be a margin of common ground between the mountains and the 
slough in practical life—an intermediate zone of feeling and con- 
duct across which a soul in travail with the spiritual pangs of an 
age of social disintegration may make an arduous passage from the 
passive to the active mood. 

"The existence of this no-man's-land in which the two moods 
overlap is implicitly assumed in the Indic conception of Karma 
for, although on the one hand Karma, like ‘Original Sin’, is con 
ceived of as a spiritual heritage with which the Soul or the con- 
tinuum of psychological states is saddled without the option of 
repudiating it, the accumulation of Karma, as it stands at a given 
moment, is also the net result of a number of acts which—good 
and evil acts alike—have all been deliberate acts of will; and at 
any moment it is possible, through other such acts of will, either 
to increase the weight of the inherited burden or to diminish it. 
Thus, while Karma can be regarded in one aspect as a burden 
forcibly imposed by the inexorable working of the law of causation, 
there is an alternative light in which it can be viewed as a burden 
that is deliberately increased or diminished, assumed or thrown 
off, by acts which are all within the scope of the agent’s own volition.5 


18e Y. C (A) 1, p: 380, and V. C) (A) 4, pp 412-31, above. 
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3 Bee 1V. C (0) (d, va tv, pp. 125-2, above. 

1 Be V. CO 0.4 pp: 4279, above 
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When viewed under this aspect, Karma presents itself as the 
work of the soul (or bundle of psychoses) that is its subject, and 
no longer as the work of a Destiny that is external to the subject 
and unamenable to his (or its) control; and under this aspect 
Karma resolves itself into Sin instead of Fate. It turns out, that 
is, to be an evil of which the subject is himself the author, 
but which, by the same token, he has the power to diminish and 
perhaps even in the end to extinguish, 

"The same passage to a conquerable Sin from an unconquerable 
Fate can be made along a Christian road; for the Christian soul is 
offered a possibility of purifying itself from the taint of ‘Original 
Sin’, which is its heritage from Adam, by secking and finding 
God's grace; and this divine grace does not operate as a sheerly 
transcendent spiritual force that scours off from the Soul an im- 
purity which is likewise external to it. Grace comes as a divine 
Tesponse to a human effort; and, in order to merit this aid, the 
effort has to be directed towards overcoming—not, of course, the 
infectious primal sin which was committed by Adam and which 
must therefore ex hypothesi be impervious to the human action 
of any human being except Adam himself—but the personal sin 
of the particular soul that is now striving to win release. ‘This 
personal sin may be traceable, sub specie theologiae, to an innate 
predisposition towards concupiscence which is Adam's untoward 
legacy to every one of his descendants; but a predisposition is not 
tantamount to a predetermination nor a temptation to a fall. And 
a sinner cannot find excuse for his sin by pleading that, in com- 
mitting it, he has been yielding to a congenital frailty. For Adam’s 
offspring, as for their progenitor, the responsibility for the sinner's 
own personal sin rests on the sinner himself. But, on that hypo- 
thesis, this personal sin is an evil which the Soul is capable of 
resisting and overcoming with the help of God’s grace. 

An awakening to the sense of sin can be detected in the develop- 
ment of the Bgyptiac conception of the Life after Death in the 
course of the Egyptiac “Time of Troubles';! but the classical case 
is the spiritual experience of the Prophets of Israel and Judah 
in the Syriac ‘Time of Troubles’. When these prophets were 
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discovering their truthsand delivering their message, the society out 
of whose bosom they had arisen, and to whose members they were 
addressing themselves, was lying in helpless agony in the grip of the 
Assyrian tiger, with the monster's claws lacerating the prostrate vic- 
tim’s flesh and its teeth splintering his bones like matchwood. For 
souls whose body social was in this fearful plight, it was a heroic 
spiritual feat.to reject the obvious and specious explanation of their 

isery as the work of an irresistible external force of a material 
kind, and to divine that, in spite of all outward appearances, it 
was their own sin that was the true cause of their tribulations? and 
that it therefore lay in their own hands to win their true release, 

"This saving truth which had been discovered by the Syriac 
Society in the ordeal of its.own breakdown and disintegration was 
inherited from the Prophets of Israel, and was then propagated in 
a Christian guise, by the Syriac wing of the internal proletariat of 
the Hellenic World. Without this instruction from an alien source 
in a principle which had already been apprehended by Syriac souls 
with an altogether un-Hellenic outlook, the Hellenic Society might 
never—even in its own “Time of Troubles'—have succeeded in 
learning a lesson which was so much at variance with the dominant 
mood in the Hellenic éthos. At the same time the Hellenes might 
have found it still more difficult than they did find it to take this 
Syriac spiritual discovery to heart if they had not, of their own 
motion, been moving in the same direction themselves, 

This native awakening to a sense of sin can be traced in the 
spiritual history of Hellenism many centuries before a Hellenic 
trickle mingled with a Syriac stream in the river of Christianity. 

If we have been right in our interpretation of the origin, nature, 
and intention of Orphism, there is evidence that, even before the 
Hellenic Civilization broke down, at least a few Hellenic souls had 
become so painfully conscious of a spiritual void in their nati 
cultural heritage that they had resorted to the tour de force of arti- 
ficially inventing the ‘higher religion’ with which the apparented 
‘Minoan Civilization had failed to endow them. It is at any rate 
certain that, in the very first generation after the breakdown of 
431 B.C., the apparatus of Orphism was being used—and abused— 
for the purpose of providing satisfaction for souls that were already 
convicted of sin and were groping, however blindly, for release 
from it, For this we have the testimony of a passage of Plato which 
might almost have flowed from the pen of Luther. 


1 See V. C G) (02 pp. 117-19, above. 
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“There are the quacks and diviners who peddle their wares to the rich 
and make them believe that these cheapjacks possess powers, procured 
from the Gods by sacrifices and incantations, for healing with diversions 
and festivities any sin that has been committed either by oneself or by 
one’s forebears, Conversely- supposing that one wants to plague an 
enemy—they pretend to the command of corresponding powers for 
inflicting injury (upon the just and the unjust indifferently) by charms 
and spells at à modest price. This they claim to do by inducing the 
Gods to minister to their purposes; and as their authorities for all this 
rigmarole they cite the poets. . . and produce a host of books purporting 
to have been written by Musaeus and Orpheus, whom they palm off as 
the offspring of the Moon and the Muses. They follow these books in 
their hocus-pocus; and they persuade even Governments, as well as 
private people, that a release and purification from sin can be obtained 
by means of sacrifices and agreeable child’s-play! They further main- 
tain that these “rites” (as they call them in this connexion) are as effi- 
acions for the dead a they are for the living. “Rites” liberate us from 
the torments of the world beyond the grave, while a dreadful fate awaits 
us if we neglect here and now to make sacrifices.” 


This first glimpse that is given to us of a native sense of sin in 
the souls of the Hellenic dominant minority in its “Time of 
Troubles’ looks as unpromising as it is repulsive. Yet two and 
three and four centuries later, in the tender consciences of an Agis 
and a Cleomenes and a Tiberius and a Gaius Gracchus and in 
the tardy yet sincere repentance of Augustus? we see a native 
Hellenic sense of sin which has been purified, out of all recogni- 
tion, in the fires of suffering; and there is almost a Christian note 
in the voice of the Hellenic dominant minority in the Augustan 
Age as this makes itself heard in the poetry of Virgil: 

Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 

Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi; 

nec fuit indignum superis bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Haemi pinguescere campos. . . « 
Di Patrii, Indigetes, et Romule Vestaque mater, 
quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia servas, 
hunc saltem everso iuvenem succurrere saeclo 

ne prohibete. satis iam pridem sanguine nostro 
Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiae. . . . 

quippe ubi fas versum atque nefas; tot bella per orbem; 
tam multae scelerum facies; non ullus aratro 
dignus honos: squalent abductis arva colonis 

et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 


1 Plato: Republica, 3640-3654, 
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hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum; 
vicinae ruptis inter se legibus urbes 
arma ferunt; saevit toto Mare impius orbe; 
ut cum carceribus sese effudere quadrigae, 
addunt in spatio, et frustra retinacula tendens 
fertur equis auriga neque audit currus habenas." 

"This is a prayer for delivery from a torturing sense of drift 
which is conveyed in the last three lines by one of the most vivid 
strokes of Virgil’s art. The prayer takes the form of a confession 
of sin; and, though the sin from which the poet implores Heaven 
for release is nominally an ‘original sin’ inherited from Laomedon 
—a minor character in the Greek Epic Cycle of ‘Troy who by 
Virgil’s time had come to be adopted as a legendary Trojan pro- 
genitor for an authentic Roman dominant minority—the tremen- 
dous ergo which is the first word of the first line and the key word 
of the whole passage tells the reader that the sin which the Romans 
were expiating in Virgil’s day was really the sin which they them- 
selves had been committing during the two-centuries-long rake's 
progress upon which they had entered when they plunged into the 
Hannibalic War?—a sin that, in its fearful climax, had driven the 
Sun himself to veil his countenance, 

cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula noctem. 

Within a century of the year in which Virgil’s poem was written, 
the spirit that breathes through these passages had become predomi- 
nant in a stratum of the Hellenic Society which had hardly yet come 
within range of the radiation of Christianity. 

"From whatever quarter, a new spiritual vision had opened, strange 
to the Ancient World. It is not merely that the conception of God has 
become more pure and lofty: the whole attitude of the higher minds 
to the eternal had altered. A great spiritual revolution had concurred 
with a great political revolution. The vision of the Divine World which 
satisfied men in the Age of Pericles or in the Punic Wars, when Religion, 
Politics, and Morality were linked in unbroken harmony*—when, if 
spiritual vision was bounded, spiritual needs were less clamorous, and 
the moral life less troubled and self-conscious—could no longer appease 
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the yearnings of the higher minds. Both Morality and Religion had 
become less formal and external, more penetrating and exigent, Prayer 
was no longer a formal litany for worldly blessings or sinful indulgence, 
but a colloquy with God in a moment of spiritual exaltation. The true 
sacrifice was no longer “the blood of bulls” but a quiet spirit. Along 
with a sense of frailty and bewilderment men felt the need of purifica- 
tion and spiritual support. The old mysteries and the new cults from 
the East had fostered a longing for sacramental peace and assurance of 
an Other Life, in which the crooked should be made straight and the 
perverted be restored, 


This picture of the spiritual state of the Hellenic dominant 
minority about a hundred years later than the generation of 
‘Augustus has been painted by a modern Western scholar with 
authentic colours that have been preserved in the literature of the 
age; and it is a different picture indeed from the sketch drawn by 
Plato some five hundred years earlier. In retrospect it is plain that 
the generations of Seneca and Plutarch and Epictetus and Marcus 
were unwittingly preparing their hearts for an approaching en- 
lightenment from a proletarian source out of which these sophisti- 
cated Hellenic ‘intellectuals’ would never have augured the coming 
of any good thing 

‘The Hellenic and Syriac societies are assuredly not the only 
civilizations in which there has been an awakening to the sense of 
sin through the shock of seeing an ancient social structure collapse 
in ruin. We may tentatively interpret the penitential self-mortifi- 
cations of the Mayas? in their age of social decadence as an out- 
ward visible sign of an inward spiritual state; and we may draw 
the same inference in the same tentative fashion from certain 
relics of the Sumeric religion: the Penitential Psalms and the 
worship of Tammuz and lshtar. In the Sumeric and in the 
‘Mayan field the historian is working almost entirely in the dark, 
with only a rare glimmer of uncertain light to guide him. It is 
strange to find ourselves equally at a loss to answer the question 
Whether a native sense of sin can be detected in the present state 
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of mind of the society in which we ourselves actually live and 
move and have our being. 

"The sense of sin is, no doubt, a feeling with which our modern 
Western homunculus is quite familiar. A familiarity with it is, 
indeed, almost forced upon him; for the sense of sin is a cardinal 
feature of the ‘higher religion’ which we have inherited from the 
dead civilization to which ours is affiliated. In this case, however, 
familiarity seems latterly to have been breeding—not so much 
contempt as the more violent reactions of aversion and hostility, 
‘And the contrast between this temper of the modern Western 
‘World and the contrary temper of the Hellenic World in the sixth 
century B.C. shows up the vein of perversity in human nature. 
Though our historical evidence for the early age of Hellenic history 
is too scanty to be conclusive, it indicates, as we have seen,! that 
the Hellenic Society, starting life with the jejune and unsatisfying 
religious heritage of a barbarian pantheon, became conscious of its 
spiritual poverty and exerted itself to fill the void by inventing, 
in Orphism, a ‘higher religion’ of the kind that some other, perhaps 
more fortunate, civilizations have inherited from their predeces- 
sors; and the character of the Orphic ritual and doctrine makes it 
clear that the sense of sin was the pent-up religious feeling for 
which the Hellenes of the sixth century B.C. were eager, above all, 
to find a normal outlet. In contrast to the Hellenic Society our 
Western Society is one of those more generously endowed civiliza- 
tions that have grown up under the aegis of a ‘higher religion’ and 
within the chrysalis of a universal church; and it is perhaps just 
because Western Man has always been able to take his Christian 
birth-right for granted that he has persistently depreciated and 
finally repudiated it. 

The history of this graceless Homo Occidentalis who has turned 
against the Christianity that found him a barbarian and has pro- 
moted him to the lordship of creation is a tale of ifpis which has 
been told in the parable of Jeshurun. 

‘He found him in a desert land and in the waste howling wilderness; 
He led him about, He instructed him, He kept him as the apple of His 


ge. 

"He made him ride on the high places of the Earth that he might eat 
the increase of the fields, and He made him to suck honey eut at che 
rock and oil out of the flinty rock... 

“But Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked . . . then he forsook God which 
made him, and lightly esteemed the-rock of his salvation.” 

Ofall the gifts of Christianity against which our modern Western 
Jeshurun has been kicking in these latter days, the sense of sin 
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is perhaps the one which has moved him to the direst fury of 
rebellion. You have only to mention the sense of sín in order to 
be sure of making the modern-minded Westerner ‘see red’. The 
degree to which he flatters himself that he has succeeded in pluck- 
ing this sense out and casting it from him is for him almost the 
measure of his success in his struggle to emancipate himself from 
the bondage of that Christian tradition in which he has been bred. 
And the cult of Hellenism, which has been so potent, and in many 
ways so fruitful, an ingredient in our secular Western culture 
during the last four centuries, has been partly fostered and kept 
alive by a conventional conception of Hellenism as a way of life 
which gloriously combines with all our own modern Western 
virtues and attainments an innate and effortless freedom from that 
hateful sense of sin which Western Man is now industriously 
purging out of his ci-devant Christian spiritual heritage. 

Will modern Western Man repent of, and recoil from, his ipis 
before it finds its nemesis in dry? If this is the riddle of the destiny 
of our Western Civilization, the answer cannot yet be forecast in 
a generation which has been born into the critical act of the tragic 
drama, But we may anxiously scan the landscape of our contempo- 
rary spiritual life for any symptoms that may give us ground for 
hope that we are regaining the use of a spiritual faculty which we 
have been doing our worst to sear and sterilize. Dare we allow 
ourselves to see at any rate a favourable omen in the emphasis that 
is laid upon a conviction of sin in the ‘revivalist’ version of Pro- 
testantism which has been rife on the English-speaking fringe of 
the Western World during the last two hundred years and which— 
winning its first foothold in a nascent industrial proletariat, and 
spreading thence to a rising lower-middle class—has lately been 
carried into the citadel of a paganized dominant minority by the 
shock-tactics of the so-called ‘Oxford Groups’? 

6. The Sense of Promiscuity 
(a) Pammixia and Proletarianivation. 
The Receptivity of Empire-Builders. 

A sense of promiscuity is the passive substitute for that sense of 
style which develops pari passu with the growth of a civilization.? 
‘This state of mind takes practical effect in an act of self-surrender 
to the melting-pot; and in the process of social disintegration an 
identical mood manifests itself in equivalent action in every pro- 
vince of social life: in Religion and Literature and Language and 


* For the element of truth in this picture of Hellenism as an historic example of the 
ritually “‘once-bora’ see IL. D (vii) vol. i, pp. 355-2, above, 
val. i, pp. 377-90, above. 
3 See V. C (i) (d) 1, p. 381, above. 
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Art, as well as in a wider and vaguer field that may be labelled 
"Manners and Customs’. In attempting an empirical survey of the 
manifestations of this sense of promiscuity in the declines and 
falls of those civilizations that have broken down up to date within 
the brief span of some five or six thousand years during which this 
species of societies has been in existence so far, it will be con- 
venient to sift out the phenomena for separate consideration under 
these different heads. It will also be convenient to begin opera- 
tions in the field of ‘Manners’, since this is the field which has the 
widest range, while the spiritual crop that it bears is not to be de- 
spised if there is any truth in the adage that ‘Manners makyth Man’. 
In looking out for the earliest and strongest evidence for the 
emergence of a sense of promiscuity in the body social of a dis- 
integrating society we shall perhaps be inclined to turn our eyes 
with the greatest expectancy towards the Internal Proletariat. In 
bringing the representatives of the Internal Proletariat on to our 
stage in an earlier chapter! we have observed that their common 
and characteristic affliction is the torture of being torn up by the 
roots; and this terrible experience of social ‘deracination’ might 
be expected, above all other experiences, to produce a sense of 
promiscuity in souls that had been compelled to undergo it. ‘This 
@ priori expectation is not, however, borne out by the historical 
facts; for, more often than not, the ordeal to which an internal 
proletariat is subjected seems to strike that optimum degree of 
severity at which the challenge acts əs a stimulating spur and not 
as a crushing sledge-hammer;? and we see the uprooted and ex- 
patrated and enslaved mien and women of whom an internal 
proletariat is composed not only keeping a firm hold upon any 
shreds of their torn and trampled native social heritage that they 
have been able to carry with them into exile or captivity, but 
actually going on to impart these fragmentary remnants of their 
ancestral culture to a dominant minority who, a priori, might have 
been expected—so far from receiving any cultural impress from 
that quarter—to impose their own ‘culture-pattern’ upon the mob 
of waifs and strays whom they have caught in their net and forced 
under their yoke, 
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It is still more surprising to see—as, again, we do see—the 
Dominant Minority showing itself similarly receptive to the cul- 
tural influence of the External Proletariat, considering that these 
truculent war-bands are insulated from the Dominant Minority 
by a military frontier and that their barbarian social heritage 
might have been expected to be lacking in both the charm and the 
prestige that manifestly still cling even to the tatters of those 
mellow civilizations to which the Internal Proletariat is heir in 
the persons of some, at least, of its involuntary recruits. 

Nevertheless we do find, as a matter of fact, that, of the three 
factions into which a disintegrating society is apt to split, it is the 
Dominant Minority that succumbs to the sense of promiscuity the 
most readily, and this in its military intercourse with the External 
Proletariat beyond the limes as well 4s in its economic intercourse 
with the Internal Proletariat in the ergastulum, The ultimate 
result of these two parallel processes of 'proletarianization to 
which the Dominant Minority yields itself is a disappearance of 
that schism in the body social which is the index and the penalty 
of a social breakdown. The Dominant Minority atones, in the 
end, for its sins by closing a breach that has been its own handi- 
work; and it closes it by merging itself in the Proletariat in so far 
as it does not forestall the completion of this process of 'prole- 
tarianization’ by an act of suicide; 

Before we attempt to follow the course of ‘proletarianization’ 
along its two parallel lines, it may be illuminating to glance at 
the evidence for the receptivity of empire-builders, since this 
pre-disposition may partly explain the sequel. 

‘The universal states of which these empire-builders are the 
architects are, for the most part, the products of military conquest, 
and we may therefore look for our finest examples of receptivity 
in the sphere of military technique. We may begin by citing 
testimony to the military receptivity of the Romans which has 
been given by a Greek witness who was himself a member of the 
Hellenic dominant minority of the age in which he was writing, 


“At the present day’, Polybius records, ‘the equipment of the Roman 
cavalryman is practically identical with that of his Greek companion- 
in-arms. Originally, however, it was otherwise. . . . [Here follows a 
detailed technical description of the Roman cavalryman’s original 
equipment.] . .. When experience proved their own equipment unsatis- 
factory, the Romans speedily replaced it by the Greek, which pos- 
sesses the following advantages. . . . [Technical specifications follow] 

. The Romans were not slow to make these advantages their own 
hen once they had apprehended them—the fact being that the Romans 
are without rivals among the nations of the World in their adaptability 
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and their enthusiasm for progress (dyafol ydp, el xal rwes Erepot, pera- 
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‘A similar receptivity in the sphere of military technique was 
shown by the Theban founders of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt in 
borrowing the horse-and-chariot, as a weapon of war, from their 
defeated ci-devant Nomad antagonists the Hyksos; by themarchmen 
of the Sinic World over against the Eurasian Steppe in following 
their Nomad neighbours in the substitution of cavalry for chariotry 
as a more effective way of employing the horse in warfare; by 
the Parnian? and Saka Eurasian Nomad supplanters of Greek 
empire-builders in Parthia and in India in respectively employing 
against their Greek antagonists the two Greek weapons of catapults 
for besieging cities* and naval flotillas for commanding navigable 
rivers; by the 'Osmanlis in borrowing the Western invention of 
fire-arms; by the Mughals in adopting this same Western innova- 
tion at second hand from the ‘Osmanlis;* and by the military 
Powers of the modern Western World in borrowing, in their turn, 
from their ‘Osmanli debtors the immensely potent weapon of a 
disciplined professional infantry armed with muskets and uniformly 
dressed and drilled.” 

‘The vein of receptivity in the empire-builders which is revealed 
in this readiness to exchange old lamps for new on ‘points of mili- 
tary technique is not, however, by any means confined to the 
soldier’s business in which these empire-builders have made their 
fortunes. They show themselves almost equally receptive to 
'gadgets' and to habits that have little or nothing to do with the 
art of war. For example, the Parnian Nomad founders and 
exin ot ter sufiric arian pte at oe 
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masters of the Parthian ‘successor-state’ of the Seleucid Greek 
‘successor-state’ of the Achaemenian Empire appear to have bor- 
rowed a number of administrative devices both from their Seleucid 
Greek predecessors and from their Euthydemid Greek neighbours. 
‘Again, the Saka Nomad founders and masters of 'successor-states" 
of a Bactrian Greek empire on Indian ground borrowed adminis- 
trative devices from their Greck predecessors and a religion, a 
language, and perhaps also a literature from their Indian sub- 
jects This wider range of receptivity is also strikingly illustrated 
by the following description, from a Greek observer’s pen, of 
the Persian builders of the Achaemenian Empire—a description 
which is noteworthy for the abruptness of the contrast between 
the Persians’ receptivity in practice and their exclusiveness in 
theory: 

‘Next to themselves, the Persians rate highest the peoples that live 
nearest to them, next highest the next nearest—and so on in a graduated. 
scale in which appreciation varies in inverse ratio to distance, with the 
remotest nations at the bottom of the honours list. For they consider 
their own selves to be by far the finest specimens of Mankind in all 
points, and they grade the rest on the scale aforementioned, which con- 
demns the remotest nations to rank as the worst. .., There is no nation 
like the Persians for adopting foreign manners and customs (fendi 
8è vóuaa IlTépaas mpoolevrar dvbpdv páJurra). For instance, the civilian 
dress of the Medes seemed to them handsomer than their own, so [in 

ace time] they wear that, while on active service they wear Egyptian 

reast-plates. They are also addicted to all kinds of outlandish self- 
indulgences which they have picked up—among others, unnatural vice, 
which they have learnt from the Hellenes."* 


A better taste in promiscuity appears to have been shown by 
the Inca empire-builders of the Andean universal state. 


‘Ce n'est pas un des moindres mérites des Inka que de s'étre mis 
toujours à l'école des vaincus. Ils ont beaucoup emprunté au point de 
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vue matériel au Royaume de Quito; ils ont peut-étre aussi emprunté 
au point de vue spirituel au Royaume des C[h]imu," 

A precocity in promiscuity is ascribed to the Athenians by one 
of themselves who has left us a vivid thumb-nail sketch of the cos- 
mopolitan manners that his countrymen acquired as the makers 
and masters of a premature and abortive Hellenic universal state? 
which subsisted, from first to last, for barely three-quarters of a 
century; and, while ‘the Old Oligarch’s’ testimony against a demo- 
cratic Athens in which he and his kind were at a discount has in 
general to be received with caution, what he writes in the following 
passage is corroborated by all the other evidence that has come 
down to us. 

“If we may be excused for mentioning trivialities, we may add to our 
catalogue of the consequences of the Athenians’ command of the sea 
first and foremost the eclectio fashion of high living which they have 
elaborated out of what they have picked up here, there and everywhere 
in their intercourse with foreigners. Their command of the sea has 
enabled them to assemble on one table tit-bits from Sicily, Italy, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Lydia, the Pontus, the Peloponnese or anywhere that you will, 

‘These exotic ingredients in the diet of Cleonian Athens cannot 
fail to conjure up, in the mind of any modern Western reader 
who has tasted ‘the Old Oligarch’s’ Attic salt, a considerably 
longer catalogue of trivialities that have become woven by now 
into the very texture of the everyday life of our modern Western 
World, and which yet are, all of them, ‘souvenirs’ of the empire- 
building activities of a Homo Occidentalis who during the past 
four centuries has been ranging over the face of the planet ‘as a 
roaring lion . . . seeking whom he may devour’. Our tobacco- 
smoking commemorates our extermination of the red-skinned 
aborigines of North America to make room for the repeopling of 
‘the New World’ (as it has been for us) by a population of European 
origin and Western culture.s Our coffee-drinking and tea-drinking 
and polo-playing and pyjama-wearing and taking of Turkish baths 
commemorate the enthronement of the Frankish man-of-business 
in the seat of the Ottoman Qaysar-i-Rüm and of the Mughal 
Qaysar-i-Hind. And our jazzing, which is the most recent addi- 
tion to this repertory of a Western bourgeois household’s common 
round and daily task, commemorates the enslavement of the African 
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Negro and his transportation across the Atlantic to labour on 
American soil in plantations which had taken the place of the 
hunting grounds of the vanished Red Indian, 

‘After this prefatory recital of some of the more notorious evi- 
dence for the receptivity of the Dominant Minority in a disin- 
tegrating society, we may now proceed to our survey, first of the 
vulgarization of the Dominant Minority through its pacific inter- 
course with an Internal Proletariat which lies physically at its 
mercy, and then of its barbarization through its warlike intercourse 
with an External Proletariat which eludes its yoke, 


The Vulgarization of the Dominant Minority. 

While the intercourse of the Dominant Minority with the Inter- 
nal Proletariat is pacific in the sense that the proletarians of this 
class have already become physically subject to the Dominant 
Minority ex hypothesi, nevertheless it often happens that the first 
social contact between subjects and rulers—and even between 
slaves and masters, where the gulf is of that width—takes the form 
of an introduction of proletarian recruits into the empire-builders' 
permanent garrisons or standing armies which have been originally 
established as instruments of domination and have therefore, at 
the outset, been recruited, with a jealous exclusiveness, from 
members of the Dominant Minority only. 

"The classic example of this dilution of military labour is the 
recruitment of the Slave-Household of the Ottoman Padishah 
from renegades, prisoners-of-war, and child-conscripts supplied 
by the Padishah’s own Orthodox Christian ra'lyeh; for this dilu- 
tion of the Ottoman standing army and administrative service set 
in at an early stage of the ‘Osmanlis’ history as empire-builders; 
it was the principal cause of their marvellous military and political 
triumphs; and it was carried to such extremes that in the heyday 
of the Ottoman Empire the Imperial slave’s career was the sole 
avenue to power, and yet at the same time every free-born Muslim 
subject of the Padishah was debarred from following this career 
by the stigma of a birth which in almost every other society would 
have given hir a paramount or exclusive title to bear rule. In a 
rather cruder form this apparent contradiction-in-terms—a pro- 
letarian dominant minority—re-appears in the Mamlük régime in 
Egypt, and we have found traces of it in the substructure of the 
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‘Mughal Raj in Hindustan and in the superstructure of the régime 
under which Hindustan was ruled by the Mughals’ forerunners in 
the fourteenth century of the Christian Era.! » 

"This tour de force of attaching disabilities instead of privileges. 
to noble birth is the peculiarity of empires built in partibus agri- 
colarum by ci-devant Nomads whose line of least resistance, in 
secking to adapt themselves to their new circumstances, lies in 
applying to an internal proletariat of human stock the technique 
that their own ancestors have worked out, on their native steppes, 
for the domestication of animals.^ But at the same time this is 
only an extreme example of a tendency which is more widely 
prevalent; for the same process of dilution can be seen at work 
likewise in the standing armies of dominant minorities of non- 
Nomadic antecedents. 

‘The history of the standing army of the Roman Empire, for 
example, is the story of a progressive dilution which began almost 
on the morrow of the Roman army’s transformation from au ad 
hoc and amateur conscript force to a permanent and professional 
volunteer force by the act of Augustus. From the beginning the 
Augustan Imperial army included units of auxilia, recruited from 
subjects or semi-subjects of the Empire who were not Roman 
citizens,’ besides the legions which still at first continued to be 
composed of citizens exclusively; the auxilia perhaps at no time 
accounted for less than half the total strength of the regular estab- 
lishment;* and the differentiation between the ‘auxiliary’ and the 
"egionary' branch of the service steadily diminished in significance 
as the privilege of Roman citizenship came to be extended to an. 
ever widening circle, until the old distinction vanished altogether 
when Caracalla (imperabat A.D. 211-17) completed the process of 
enfranchisement by conferring Roman citizenship ex officio upon. 
every free adult male inhabitant of the Empire who was either 
a citizen or a subject of any one of the hundreds of local city- 
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states that were the cells of the Imperial body politic.! There- 
after (until the radical reorganization of the Imperial army by 
Diocletian and Constantine) the legions, which had long since 
struck local roots in their respective cantonments in the provinces, 
were each recruited almost entirely from the surrounding popu- 
Jation within their local radius, and the only surviving units in 
which the troops were Roman soldiers without being Roman 
citizens were now those raised (it is true, in growing numbers) 
from barbarian sources of man-power outside the Imperial 
frontiers.? 

‘The history of the Roman standing army in a Roman Empire 
which was the Hellenic Society's universal state is reproduced in 
the history of the standing army in the Far Eastern universal state 
as this was reconstructed in the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era by Manchu empire-builders; and the same ten- 
dencies are illustrated by the history of the Arab standing army 
in the dominions of the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 
In its inclusion of Chinese as well as Manchu ‘banners’ the Man- 
chu military establishment is an exact counterpart of the Roman 
with its units of auxilia brigaded with the legions And the Man- 
chu-Chinese comradeship-in-arms which grew up in the South 
Manchurian march of the Far Eastern World has a parallel in the 
Arab-Iranian comradeship-in-arms which grew up in the Syriac 
World's border-province (as it was in that age) of Khurasanó We 
may also take note of the far-going dilution of the Mongol standing 
army, within less than a hundred years of the beginning of 
Chingis Khan’s military career, which is illustrated by the episode 
of the annihilation of the Alan unit in a force which was being 
employed by Chingis’ grandson Qubilay for the conquest of 
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Southern China. The dilution of the standing army of the Achae- 
smenian Empire must have been at least as thorough and at least 
as rapid, if we may draw any general inference from a glimpse of 
the organization and personne] of a single unit—the garrison of 
Elephantiné, on the Nubian frontier of Egypt—which has been 
given to us by our modern Western archaeologists through their 
discovery of some local records written on papyrus? in the Aramaic 
lingua franca to which the Achaemenidae had given an official cur- 
rency in all their western provinces. A modern Western scholar 
need not, however, look so far afield as the Nile Valley in the fifth 
century B.C. in order to observe, in the life, how a military machine 
may serve as an instrument of vulgarization. He can watch the 
process at work under his eyes in his own world in his own day. 
For, though the Western Society has not yet entered into a uni- 
versal state, the parochial states into which it is still articulated 
have been driven, by the twofold driving-force of Democracy and 
Industrialism, into following, one after another, the sinister 
lead given by France when she raised her levée en masse in A.D. 
1793.4 Since that date we have witnessed, in a Western World that 
has in the meantime been expanding to a literally world-wide range, 
a transformation of the eighteenth-century professional standing 
armies—numerically insignificant forces which were segregated 
from the civilian population and were stamped, by a Draconian 
discipline, with the Dominant Minority’s mark—into national 
short-service armies through which the entire able-bodied male 
population is passed, generation by generation, and in which the 
conscripts drawn from the Dominant Minority are outnumbered 
to an extent at which they are, not merely diluted, but swamped 
by the masses of the Internal Proletariat. 

If we now try to estimate the importance of the part which has 
been played by comradeship-in-arms in the breaking down of the 
barrier between the Dominant Minority and the Internal Prole- 
tariat, we shall find, as we might expect a priori, that this factor 
has been of the greatest account in those cases in which the Domi- 
nant Minority has been represented by empire-builders who have 
been not merely frontiersmen but also men from the wrong side 
of the frontier—empire-builders, that is, of barbarian origin.’ For 
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the barbarian conqueror is likely to be still more receptive than the 
marchman to amenities of life which he finds in use among the 
epigoni of peoples whom he has reduced by his own prowess to 
the status of a subject population, 

Such, at any rate, was the sequel to the comradeship-in-arms 
between the Manchus and their Chinese neighbours in the de- 
batable territory in South Manchuria outside the Great Wall, but 
inside the Willow Palisade 


"The Manchus vere, from the beginning, without either the strong. 
tribal consciousness or the strong historical traditions of the Mongols. 
... This very immaturity facilitated their extraordinarily rapid and 
thorough assumption of Chinese characteristics. Indeed, nothing could 
be more evident . . . than that the Manchus, from a very early period, 
not only looked on China as a country to conquer, but on Chinese 
civilization as something to aspire to. . . . The Manchus . . . had taken 
on a thoroughly Chinese colour. Their two emperors who ruled from 
Mukden before the entry into China were emperors in the Chinese 
manner Tt cannot be doubted that the racial character of certain laws 
of privilege passed by the Manchus has been greatly overemphasized. 
There was a residuum of racial feeling in some of these laws; but 
all of them, in operation, had an almost purely social function; and 
in any case their nominal racial character is vitiated by the fact that, 
from the beginning, Chinese ‘bannermen’ were counted as Manchus. 
‘The ‘banners’ themselves were purely a military, never a racial, forma- 
tion. ... There was no restriction on marriage between Manchus and 
Chinese “bannermen’, and . . . at an early period Manchus began to 
marry non-'banner’ Chinese girls, although not giving their own daugh- 
ters in marriage to non-‘banner’ Chinese men. * 

The same tendency to abandon a de jure segregation in favour 
of a de facto symbiosis can be traced, as we have already noted, in 
the history of another body of barbarian empire-builders: the 
Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors of South-Western Asia, who 
were unintentionally and unconsciously restoring a Syriac unis 
versal state which had first taken shape in the prematurely 
shattered empire of the Achaemenidae.? 

In Syria, under the régime of the Caliph Mu'awiyah (in Syria 
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procurabat circa A.D. 640-61; per Orbem Terrarum imperabat 
‘AD. 661-80), 


"The distinction between masters and subjects appears not to have 
been so sharp as it was, to begin with, in ‘Iraq. In Syria the Muslims 
did not live segregated in cantonments specially laid out for them: they 
lived at close quarters with the natives of the country in the old cities — 
Damascus, Emesa, Qinnasrin, etc.—and sometimes they actually went 
shares with the natives in the use of a place of public worship, which 
then became half church and half mosque." 


In Khurisin, under the last of Mu'awiyah's Umayyad succes- 
sors, on the eve of the transference of the Caliphate in A.D. 750 
from the Umayyads to the ‘Abbasids, 


"Arabs and Iranians were not separated from each other by any segre- 
gation of domiciles. In the Arab garrison towns—Naysabar (Bivard, 
Roh, Nast) Marv, Marvrüd and Herat—the indigenous population 
lived on, though the citadels were naturally occupied by the conquerors. 
Moreover the Arabs did not keep together in compact settlements at 
just a few points, and did not confine themselves to the towns which 
they had selected as sites for military colonies. They had properties, 
with serfs, in the countryside and they spent part of their time there as 
well—especially in the oasis of Marv, where the town constituted the 
centre for a host of villages in a unitary system of irrigation. They kept 
Tranian retainers and married Iranian women; and this influence was 
bound to make itself strongly felt already in the second generation. . . 
‘The Arabs acclimatized themselves; they felt themselves at one with 
the natives of the country as inhabitants of the province which was 
their common home. They, too, were now Khurisinis; and they wore 
trousers like the Iranians, drank wine, and celebrated the festivals of 
Nawraz and Mibrigin. ‘The Arab notable adopted the style of the 
Marzbins. The daily round and common task brought in their train 
the need for an understanding with the Iranians; and even in Küfah 
and Basrah Persian was at least as much in use as Arabic as the language 
of business.”* 


When we turn to the histories of dominant minorities which 
have arisen—as dominant minorities normally do arise—from 
within and not from beyond the disintegrating society's pale, we 
shall not be able to leave the military factor out of account; for 
the proletarianization of the Manchu barbarian empire-builders 
of a Far Eastern, and of the Arab barbarian empire-builders of a 
Syriac, universal state through a comradeship-in-arms with re- 
cruits from the Internal Proletariat is a social phenomenon which 
is reproduced, as we have already seen, in the histories of the 
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Roman army in the Imperial Age and of the conscript armies of 
the national states of the modern Western World: At the same 
time we shall find that, in a disintegrating society in which the 
Dominant Minority is indigenous, a comradeship-in-arms is apt 
to be replaced by a partnership-in-business as the form of inter- 
course that is the most effectively instrumental in breaking down 
the social barrier and achieving the passage from segregation to 
symbiosis. 

‘This comes out clearly in an account—by a contemporary ob- 
server whom we have quoted already—of a change in the social 
relations between masters and slaves at Athens that resulted from 
the Athenians’ premature and abortive attempt to establish a 
Hellenic universal state in the fifth century B.c. 


‘Slaves... . and permanently domiciled aliens enjoy an extreme degree 
of licence at Athens, where it is illegal to assault them and where the 
slave will not make way for you [in the street]. ‘The reason why this is 
the local custom shall be explained. If it were legal for the slave—or 
the alien or the freedman—to be struck by the free citizen, your Athe- 
nian citizen himself would always have been getting hit through being 
mistaken for a slave. The free proletariat at Athens are no better 
dressed than the slaves and aliens, and no more respectable in appear- 
ance. If any reader is surprised at the further fact that at Athens they 
allow the slaves to live in luxury and in some instances to keep up an 
imposing establishment, it would not be difficult to demonstrate the 
good sense of their policy in this point as well. The fact is that, in any 
‘country that maintains a naval establishment, it is essential for slaves 
to bring in money by their services, in order that I [the master] may 
receive at least the royalties on the profits of my slave's labour} and 
this involves [eventual] manumission.? In a country, however, in which 
wealthy slaves exist, it is no longer desirable that my slave should be 
afraid of you—as he is, for example, in Lacedaemon. If your slave is 
afraid of me, that fact will keep him under a perpetual threat of having 
to stand and deliver his own money [to me as blackmail]. This is the 
reason why we have put our slaves on a social equality (Loryopfas) with 
our freemen; and we have placed our permanently domiciled aliens on 
the same footing vis-à-vis our citizens because our country needs these 
aliens’ services on account of the multiplicity of our industries, as well 
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as on account of the navy. These are our reasons—and they are good 
ones—for giving social equality to the aliens as well." 

When we find that the Gleichschaltung of citizens with aliens 
and of freemen with slaves in the Hellenic Society had been 
carried as far as this at Athens in the first generation after the 
breakdown of 431 B.,, it is not surprising to find further that four 
hundred years later, when the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’ had 
burnt itself out and when the Hellenic universal state, which the 
‘Athenians had tried and failed to establish, had come into being 
at last in the shape of the Roman Empire, the elements in the 
proletarian underworld which were the fittest to survive in the 
Vicious social environment of a disillusioned and demoralized age 
had not only maintained the favourable social position which they 
had reached at Athens before the end of the Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesian War, but had gone on steadily climbing from one rung of 
the social ladder to the next till they had attained to dizzy heights 
of wealth and influence.? In the latter days of the Roman Republic 
the management of the Roman aristocrats’ households, with their 
huge personnel and their elaborate organization, had already be- 
come a perquisite of the ablest of the freedmen of the nominal 
master; and, when Caesar's household, outgrowing and over- 
topping all its rivals, actually went into partnership with the 
Senate and People in the management of a Roman common- 
wealth which had become responsible for the government of the 
entire Hellenic World, then Caesar's freedmen became the cabinet 
ministers of a Hellenic universal state. Nor was theirs a hidden 
hand, like the authority that is exercised with such a discreet self- 
effacement by the permanent civil servants in the parochial states 
of our latter-day Western World. So far from that, the three 
principal portfolios held by freedmen in the Imperial Cabinet— 
theministries ab epistulis a libellis and arationibus —came to be part 
of the recognized insignia of the Imperial office—so much so, that, 
imperante Nerone, in A.D. 64, a member of the Roman aristocracy 
peri and Lapa iug,Teabue dap te e a, quad i. C GD O va 
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was hounded to death on a charge of reasonable designs against 
the reigning emperor because, in a fit of childish ostentation, he 
had rashly taken in vain the titles of the three secretaryships of 
state by conferring them on three freedmen of his own who, 
in the management of his private estate, were charged with the 
corresponding duties.t 

It will be seen that the Imperial freedmen in the early years of 
the Roman Empire enjoyed a plenitude of power which was com- 
parable to that of those members of the Ottoman Sultan’s Slave- 
Household who attained to the equally powerful—and equally 
precarious—office of Grand Vizier.? And we shall be reminded 
again of the rise of the Hellenic internal proletariat to the top of 
the social tree in the household of Caesar if we turn to the history 
of the Arab Caliphate and watch clients and patrons slowly but 
surely changing places with one another in the vast households 
which the Primitive Arab Muslim conquerors of the first few 
generations gathered round themselvcs by throwing the mantle 
of their protection over men of parts who were members of the 
non-Muslim subject communities. ] 

In all cases of symbiosis between the Dominant Minority and the 
Internal Proletariat in which the relation attains to a certain degree 
of intimacy, both parties are affected by it, and the effect on each 
of them is to set them in motion on a course which leads towards 
an assimilation to the other class. On the superficial plane of 
‘manners’ the Internal Proletariat moves towards enfranchisement, 
and the Dominant Minority towards vulgarization. The two 
movements are complementary, and both are taking place all 
the time; but, while it is the enfranchisement of the Proletariat 
that is che more conspicuous of the two in the first chapter of the 
story, in the last chapter it is the vulgarization of the Dominant 
Minority that forces itself upon our attention. 

The classic example is the vulgarization, in ‘the Silver Age’, of 
the Roman governing class: a sordid tragedy which has been 
inimitably recorded—or caricatured—in a Latin literature which 
still preserved its old genius, or at least its old vigour, in the 
satirical vein long after it had lost its last breath of inspiration in 
every other genre, 

This Roman rake's progress can be followed in a series of 
Hogarthian pictures in each of which the central figure is not 
merely an aristocrat but an emperor. 

"Caligula . . . gave an immense impetus to the rage for singing, 
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dancing, and acting, for chariot-driving and fighting in the arena, not 
‘unknown before, which Juvenal and Tacitus brand as the most flagrant 
sign of degenerate morals. There was indeed a great conflict of senti- 
ment under the early Empire as to some of these arts. Julius Caesar 
had encouraged or permitted Roman senators and knights to fight in 
the gladiatorial combats, and a Laberius to act in his own play. But a 
decree of the Senate, not long afterwards, had placed a ban on these 
exhibitions by mien of noble rank. Tiberius, who was, beyond any- 
thing, a haughty aristocrat, at a later date intervened to save the dignity 
of the order. But the rage of the rabble for these spectacles had un- 
doubtedly caught many in the ranks of the upper class. And Caligula 
and Nero found, only too easily, youths of birth and breeding, but 
ruined fortune, who were ready to exhibit themselves for a welcome 
douceur, or to gain the favour of the prince, or even to bring down the 
applause of the crowded benches of the amphitheatre or the circus. . .. 

‘Amid all this elaborate luxury and splendour of indulgence there 
was a strange return to the naturalism of vice and mere blackguardism. 
A Messalina or a Nero or a Petronius developed a curious taste for the 
low life that reeks and festers in the taverns and in the stews. Bohe- 
mianism for a time became the fashion, . . . The distinguished dinner 
party, with the Emperor at their head, sallied forth to see how the 
people were living in the slums. . . . In the fierce faction fights of the 
theatre, where stones and benches were flying, the Emperor had once 
the distinction of breaking a praetor's head.'* 

While Nero was content to emulate the proletarian music hall 
artiste ("Qualis artifex pereol'2), Commodus, a century later, could 
not satisfy his craving for proletarianization by any milder feat of 
exhibitionism than a public appearance in the gladiatorial arena, 

“The influence of a polite age and the labour of an attentive education 
had never been able to infuse into his rude and brutish mind the least 
tincture of learning; and he was the first of the Roman emperors totally 
devoid of taste for the pleasures of the understariding, Nero himself 
excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant arts of music and poetry. 

- . But Commodus, from his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion 
to whatever was rational or liberal, and a fond attachment to the amuse- 
ments of the populaée—the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the 
combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild beasts. . . . The servile 
crowd, whose fortune depended on their master’s vices, applauded 
these ignoble pursuits . . . [and], elated with these praises, which gradu- 
ally extinguished the innate sense of shame, Commodus resolved to 
exhibit, before the eyes of the Roman people, those exercises which till 
then he had decently confined within the walls of his palace and to the 
presence of a few favourites. On the appointed day the various motives 
of flattery, fear and curiosity attracted to the amphitheatre an innumer- 
able multitude of spectators; and some degree of applause was de- 
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servedly bestowed on the uncommon skill of the Imperial performer. 
Whether he aimed at the head or heart of the animal, the wound was 
alike certain and mortal... . But the meanest of the populace were 
affected with shame and indignation when they beheld ther sovereign 
center the lists as a gladiator and glory in a profession which the laws 
and manners of the Romans had branded with the justet note of 
infamy. . .. He now disdained the appellation of Hercules. The name 
of Paulus, a celebrated secutor, was the only one which delighted his 
ear. It was inscribed on his colossal statues, and repeated in the re- 
doubled acclamations of the mournful and applauding Senate." 

The last stage in the process of vulgarization is displayed in the 
portrait of an emperor of the next generation. 

“The demeanour of Caracalla was haughty and full of pride; but with 
the toope he forgot even the proper dignity of hia rank, encouraged 
their insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential duties EH 
general, affected to imitate the dress? and manners of a common 
soldier.’ 

Caracalla’s way of ‘going proletarian’ was neither so sensational 
nor so pathological as Commodus's way or Nero's, but, just on 
that account, it is perhaps of greater significance as a sociological 
symptom. A Hellenic dominant minority which had reached the 
last stage in the repudiation of its social heritage was fitly repre- 
sented by the figure of an emperor who took refuge in the pro- 
letarian freedom of the barrack-room from a freedom of the 
Academy and the Stoa which he found intolerable just because 
he Knew that it was his birth-right. Indeed, by this date, on the 
eve of the next relapse of the Hellenic Society into its downward 
course after the respite of the Augustan rally,* the relative volumes 
and momenta and speeds of the two mutually contrary streams 
of influence that flowed respectively from the Dominant Minority 
and froin the Internal Proletariat had changed, in the proletarian 
stream's favour, to a degree at which the latter-day observer 
may find himself wondering whether, after all, he has not been 
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watching the movement of a single current which now, at a cer- 
tain moment, has simply reversed its direction. Though this is an 
illusion, it is true that in the earlier stages of disintegration onr 
attention is more apt to be caught by the downward percolation 
of emotions and ideas from the Dominant Minority to the Internal 
Proletariat,! while in the later stages we become more and more 
clearly aware that the Dominant Minority is taking its colour from 
the Internal Proletariat instead of continuing to exercise that 
function of leadership which is the Dominant Minority's sole 
raison d'étre (and that a doubtful onel). 

This increasing moral subservience of a sinking Dominant 
Minority to a rising Internal Proletariat is illustrated in the 
history of the Hellenic dominant minority’s orientation towards 
Christianity;? for, in each successive phase, the dominant minor- 
ity can be convicted of having adopted towards Christianity, tardily 
and reluctantly, the attitude, whatever it might be, that had shown 
itself to be prevalent among the internal proletariat of the day. In 
an age in which a majority of the internal proletariat was still both 
non-Christian and anti-Christian, the Roman authorities bowed 
to popular feeling in the last resort by stooping from time to time 
to a half-hearted official persecution of the unpopular faith. On 
the other hand, when the Christian Church eventually succeeded 
— whether in spite of persecution or because of it—in overcoming 
the proletarian opposition and establishing its own ascendancy 
over the internal proletariat’s life, the dominant minority signified 
its unenthusiastic acceptance of the proletariat’s revised verdict by 
awry-faced announcement of its own conversion toa religion which 
had now decisively proved its title by its sensational victory in the 
proletarian arena, Nor is this the whole of the story; for, in so far 
as the dominant minority played its successive proletarian parts 
of persecutor and convert with a certain scepticism and cold- 
bloodedness, it was still betraying, under its proletarian shirt, the 
sophisticated temper of a Gallio. We shall not have taken the full 
measure of the dominant minority’s repudiation of its own tradi- 
tional éthos until we have watched it exchanging this traditional 
Gallionic indifference for a savagery which, in Gállio's day, would 
have branded any one who exhibited it as the classmate of a 
"Theudas and Judas of Galilee and a John of Gischala. 

“In accordance with the law that governs the religious development 
of the Imperial Age throughout, the religious zeal which inspired the 
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populace to its deeds [of violence] mounted slowly from below upwards. 
As the new faith gradually penetrated the ruling strata of Society, the 
hatred with which Christianity was regarded by its adversaries made 
its way among the rulers pari passu. We see here two currents beating 
against one another which are both of the same nture,’! 


In concrete terms, we see the pagan levity of a Gallienus giving 
place to the pagan grimness of a Galerius; the lukewarm Christianity 
of a Philip changing into the fervent Christianity of a Constantine; 
and the Hadrianic tolerance, which Constantine never sacrificed 
to the fervour of his own less philosophic age, being thrown to the 
winds by the pagan fanaticism of a Julian and by the Christian 
fanaticism of a Theodosius with an equal recklessness. 

If we now turn our eyes from the Hellenic to the Far Eastern 
World, we shall see the first chapter in our story of the proletariani- 
zation of the Roman governing class in the act of reproducing itself 
in the history of the Manchus at the present moment. And here 
we are in a position to observe the process at first hand by doing 
sociological field-work of the kind that is exemplified in the follow- 
ing record from the pen of a living Western scholar, who shows 
us the struggle for enfranchisement giving way to the drift towards 
proletarianization within the compass of the single generation that 
separates a Manchuized Chinese father. from his own prole- 
tarianized son: 

“It was . . . possible, in Manchuria, for a Chinese from China Proper 
to become, in his own lifetime, an out-and-out “Manchu”. An instance 
of this phenomenon came within my own experience when I formed 
an acquaintance with a Chinese military officer and his old father. ‘The 
father, born in Honan, had gone to Manchuria as a young man, had 
travelled over the most remote parts of the three provinces, and had 
finally settled at Tsitsibar. One day I said to the young man: “Why is 
it that you, who were born in Tsitsihar, speak just like the generality 
of Manchurian Chinese, while your father, who was born in Honan, 
has not only the speech, but exactly the manner and even gestures, of 
the old-fashioned Manchus of Manchuria” [which differ somewhat 
from those of Peking Manchus]? He laughed, and said: “When my 
father was a young man, it was difficult for a min-jen [non-'banner 
Chinese, ‘a civilian’, ‘one of the people’] to get on in the world up in 
the northern regions. The Manchus dominated everything, and they 
harassed the min Chinese. In Tsitsihar, where he settled down, they 
had a custom of ‘chasing out the min’ twice a year. All the Chinese 
‘who bad filtered in were liable to be driven out, and often beaten and 
robbed. Of course many of them came back; but the only way to 
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become secure was to ‘follow’ [as the phrase went] the Manchus and 
become so like them as to be undetectable. So my father, when he had 
learnt their ways, ‘entered the banners’ and married a Manchu [which, 
of course, was against the strict law] and has always remained like them. 
But when I was growing up it was no longer any use to be a ‘bannerman’, 
and therefore I became like all the other young men of my generation.” 
‘This is a story which illustrates the processes of the present as well 
as of the past; for the young Manchus of Manchuria are becoming 
rapidly indistinguishable from Manchuria-born Chinese." 

In this record of the social history of a Chinese father and son 
we see the stream of vulgarization in the life of a Manchu domin- 
ant minority encountering and overwhelming the stream of snob- 
bery in the life of a Chinese internal proletariat. While in the 
father’s generation the proletarian who meant to rise was still 
compelled to resort to a servile mimicry of his masters, in the son's 
generation the children of a ci-devant proletariat and a ci-devant 
dominant minority were already meeting and mingling on the 
common level of a proletarian vulgarity. 

‘An Englishman who was moved at this time to do some work of 
his own in this field of sociological research on living subjects had 
no need to put himself to the expense of booking a berth on the 
‘Trans-Siberian express; for the social changes that were witnessed by 
our twentieth-century American observer on the banks of the Nonni 
River could be seen and studied quite as well on the banks of the 
‘Thames by his stay-at-home English contemporaries. The pro- 
letarianization of a dominant minority could be watched in the 
London metropolitan area in the year 1938 by any one who en- 
tered the doors of either a cinema or a club; for in the cinema he 
would see people of all classes taking an equal pleasure in films 
that had been artfully designed to cater for the taste of the pro- 
letarian majority of the audience, while in the club he would find 
that the black ball did not exclude the yellow-press. Indeed, if 
our latter-day British Juvenal was a family man, he could stay 
indoors and still find his copy. He had merely to open his ears 
(which was perhaps easier than to close them) to the jazz-music 
which his children were conjuring out of the wireless set. And 
then, when, at the end of the holidays, he saw his boys off to 
school, let him not forget to ask them to point out to him ‘the 
bloods’ among their schoolfellows assembling on the platform of 
the London railway terminus. As, at this passing show, our 
quizzical paterfamilias discreetly took smart young Commodus's 
measure, he would notice the rakish proletarian angle at which 
‘the public schoolboy’s’ trilby hat was cocked, and would observe 
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that the apache scarf, with its convincing air of negligence, had 
really been carefully arranged so as not to reveal the obligatory 
white collar. Here was proof ocular and positive that in twentieth- 
century London, as in second-century Rome, the proletarian style 
was d la mode. And, since a straw really does show which way the 
wind is blowing, the satirist's trivialities may be grist for the more 
ponderous mill of the historian. 


The Barbarixation of the Dominant Minority. 

When we pass from the vulgarization of the Dominant Minority 
through their pacific intercoutse with the Internal Proletariat to 
examine the parallel process of their barbarization—a social change 
which arises out of their warlike intercourse with the External 
Proletariat beyond the pale—we find that the plot of both plays 
is the same in its general structure. In this case, as in that, either 
party exercises an assimilative influence on the other; and in both 
cases alike it is the influence of the Dominant Minority upon its 
proletarian servitor or antagonist that claims our attention in the 
first act. This time once again, however, there is a second act in 
which the two actors exchange their roles; and the curtain does not 
fall until the Dominant Minority has been barbarized in this en- 
counter as decisively and irretrievably as we have already seen it 
vulgarized in the companion play. 

In our present play the mise-en-scène is an artificial military 
frontier—the Himes of a universal state—across which the Domis 
ant Minority and the External Proletariat are seen confronting 
each other, when the curtain rises, in a posture which, on both 
sides alike, is one of aloofness and hostility. As the play proceeds, 
the aloofness turns into an intimacy which does not, however, 
bring peace; and, as the warfare goes on, Time tells progressively 
in the barbarian's favour, until at last he succeeds in breaking 
through the limes and overrunning the vast domain—a whole 
world in itself—of the universal state which the Dominant Minor- 
ity's garrison has hitherto successfully protected. ‘The causes and 
consequences of this denouement of the play on its military side 
are discussed in a later part of this Study;! and in the present place 
we shall concern ourselves exclusively with the social side: that is 
to say, with the social assimilation of the two adversaries to one 
another—an assimilation which is partly the effect, but also partly 
the cause, of their growing intimacy, and which ends in their 
fusion into a social amalgam in which the dominant element is 
the barbarian one. 

In the first act the barbarian appears in the successive roles of 
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hostage and mercenary, and in both these roles he comes on to 
the Dominant Minority’s ground in a figurative as well as in a 
literal sense; for, in both, he comes over as a more or less docile 
apprentice. In the second act he still crosses the line, but now 
only in a sense which is literal with a vengeance; for he now comes 
neither by command nor by invitation but unbidden and unwanted 
as a raider who eventually settles down to stay as a colonist or a 
conqueror. Thus, between the first act and the second, the mili- 
tary ascendancy passes out of the Dominant Minority's hands 
into the barbarian’s; and, although the change is not always easily 
perceptible while it is in the act of taking place—since the bar- 
barian conqueror. may be a time-expired mercenary, and his 
seizure of the land may be legalized ex post facto, by a Dominant 
Minority eager to save its face, as a payment in kind for military 
ervices rendered—all the same, in the end, the reversal of fortune 
is sensational; for, while at the opening of the play the barbarian 
3s well content if he can hold his own and prevent the frontier of 
Civilization from being pushed still farther forward at his expense, 
the close of the play sees the ci-devant Dominant Minority re- 
signing itself to the permanent establishment of a barbarian in- 
vader on the wrong side of the old front line as the new lord and 
master, de facto, of a ravished world. This sensational transfer of 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory from the Dominant Minor- 
ity's to the barbarian’s banners has a profound effect upon the 
Dominant Minority’s outlook; and, long before the military and 
political process is complete, the revolutionary inversion of pres- 
tige is proclaimed by the discomfited party itself in deeds that are 
more eloquent than words. It is now the Dominant Minority that 
comes on to the barbarian’s ground—not, indeed, in the literal 
sense, for the time has now long since gone by when the garrison 
of the Jimes could show its mettle by making punitive expeditions 
into no-man’s-land. In the literal sense the Dominant Minority 
is now yielding ground to the barbarian in an unbroken retreat 
that is threatening to turn into a rout. But, just for the reason 
that the barbarian is now manifestly gaining the upper hand, 
the Dominant Minority seeks to retrieve its rapidly deteriorating 
military and political position by taking one leaf after another out 
of the barbarian's book; and imitation is assuredly the sincerest 
form of flattery. 

Having now sketched out the plot of the play, we may pause to 
survey the scene more closely as it displays itself in the several 
acts, We may watch the barbarian make his first appearance on 
the stage as the Dominant Minority’s apprentice; see the Domin- 
ant Minority begin to ‘go native’; catch a glimpse of the two 
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adversaries at a fleeting moment at which, in their rival mas- 
querades in one another's borrowed plumage, they assume the 
grotesque generic resemblance of the griffin to the chimaera; and 
finally watch the ci-devant Dominant Minority lose the last traces 
of its original form by sinking to meet the triumphant barbarian 
at a common level of barbarism that is quite unmitigated. 

Our list of barbarian war-lords who have made their début as 
hostages in the hands of a ‘civilized Power’ includes some famous 
names. Theodoric served his apprenticeship as a hostage at the 
Roman Court of Constantinople and Scanderbeg? his at the 
Ottoman Court of Adrianople, where he received the education 
of an ich-aghlan? We may perhaps hesitate to number among the 
barbarians the hostage-son of Amyntas who learnt at Thebes from 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas the arts of war and peace which he 
afterwards practised to such brilliant effect when he had mounted 
his father's throne as King Philip II of Macedon. But we may 
mention a living example of the type in the person of Muhammad 
‘Abd-al-Karim al-Khattibi: a chief of the tribe of the Banu 
Wuryághal in the Moroccan Rif who annihilated a Spanish ex- 
peditionary force at Anwal in 1921 and in 1925 performed the 
greater feat of momentarily shaking the French power in Morocco 
to its foundations. For ‘Abd-al-Karim’s apprenticeship was served 
in an eleven-months-long sojourn in a Spanish prison at Melilla 

‘The treatment that the Riff war-lord received at his Frankish 
gaolers’ hands turned him immediately and inevitably into their 
implacable enemy; but ‘Abd-al-Karim’s experience was the ex- 
ception and not the rule; for common sense usually moves a 
dominant minority which is anxious to hold its barbarian frontier 
with the minimum of trouble and expense to bind its barbarian 
hostages in chains that are so pleasantly gilded that the captive 
will be tempted to hug them. Through such tactful handling the 
young barbarian who comes as a hostage may be induced to stay 
‘on as a mercenary; and Theodoric and Scanderbeg both com- 
pleted their apprenticeship in this fashion by serving for a time, 
on a more or less voluntary footing, in the army of the empire 
which they afterwards made it their life-work to combat. 
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"The list of barbarians who have ‘come’ and ‘seen’ as mercen- 
aries, before imposing themselves as conquerors, is a long one. 
The Teutonic and Arab barbarian conquerors of Roman pro- 
vinces in the fifth and in the seventh century of the Christian Era 
were respectively the descendants of many generations of Teutons 
and Arabs who had done their military service in the Roman 
forces;! and the careers of a Theodoric and a Mu‘awiyah are fore- 
shadowed by those of a Maximinus Thrax and a Philippus Arabs 
—a pair of third-century barbarians who rose in the Roman 
service from the ranks to the purple. Again, the Turkish body- 
guard of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs in the ninth century of the Christian 
Era prepared the way for the Turkish buccaneers who carved the 
Caliphate up into its eleventh-century ‘successor-states’. And the 
present Kingdom of Jugoslavia, which is a barbarian 'successor- 
state? of the Ottoman Empire on the one hand and of the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy on the other, perhaps ultimately owes its 
existence to past generations of Serbs who served an Ottoman 
military apprenticeship as hirelings of the Padishah,? and later on 
as qullar in the Slave-Household, and a Western military ap- 
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prenticeship as granichari in the border regiments ! with which the 
Hapsburg Government garrisoned the frontiers of the territories 
that it wrested out of the ‘Osmanlis’ grasp at the turn of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? As for the Libyan inter- 
lopers who eventually usurped the derelict heritage of ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt, they reversed the usual order of proceedings; 
for, after a series of premature attempts (which all ended dis- 
astrously for the presumptuous barbarian aggressors) to exchange 
the mercenary’s role for the conqueror’s at the turn of the thir- 
teenth and twelfth centuries B.c., the Libyans put their pride in 
their pocket and reverted to their mercenary calling; and they 
were rewarded for their humility by being permitted to win after 
all, through a process of peaceful penetration, the prize that had 
been brusquely denied to them when they had tried to snatch it 
by main force? Finally, if we may venture to treat the Greeks as 
the barbarians that they appeared to be in Egyptiac and Syriac 
eyes, we may find the precursors of Alexander's world-conquering 
army in those ‘Brazen Men’ of Carian and Ionian provenance who 
had risen so obligingly from the sea to take mercenary service with 
the first Psammetichus and with the Pharaohs who followed after 
him during the next three centuries; or, more pertinently still, 
in those fourth-century mercenaries drawn from almost every city- 
state of a distracted Hellas who fought with the same professional 
loyalty and political insouciance at Cunaxa for Cyrus the Younger 
against his Achaemenid brother Artaxerxes and at Gaugamela for 
the last Darius against Alexander himself. 

Our list might be longer still if the historical records of the last 
agonies of civilizations were not so fragmentary as they are apt to 
be. But we may at least conjecture that the sea-roving barbarians 
who hovered round the fringes of the Minoan thalassocracy and 
sacked Cnossos itself circa 1400 B.C. had served their apprentice- 
ship as the hirelings of Minos before they aspired to supplant him; 
for the contemporary Egyptiac records tell us that ‘the Peoples of 
the Sea’ competed with the Libyans in the lucrative business of 
soldiering for ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, and went into partnership 
ronda iin re det Eine e ent, ie Hi or Govan, Sr the 
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with the Libyans in the confederated barbarians’ unsuccessful 
attempt to deal with Egypt as they had dealt with Crete. Can we 
likewise infer from the semi-legendary figure of Ogier the Dane, 
who makes his appearance among Charlemagne’s paladins in the 
French Epic, that the Vikings who were already raiding the coasts 
of the Carolingian Empire before Charlemagne was in his grave 
were preceded by Scandinavian mercenaries in the Austrasian 
service?! And did the Han dynasty enlist the Eurasian Nomads 
from beyond the Great Wall—whose descendants were ultimately 
to reign on Sinic soil as the Han’s eventual successors-—for patrol- 
ling the frontiers of the Sinic universal state? 

“The policy for the Middle Kingdom is to employ the bar- 
barians for knocking the barbarians on the head’ is a maxim which 
is to be found in an essay from the brush of Kia Yi, a Sinic political 
philosopher of the second century 2.c.;? but in practice we hear 
less of Nomad soldiers in the Sinic Imperial service than of Nomad 
settlers planted, on the Imperial Government's initiative, on Intra- 
mural territory; and these settlers evidently correspond not so 
much to the units of barbarian foederati in the Roman Imperial 
army as to the barbarian agricultural colonists known as /aeti? who 
were recruited from time-expired mercenaries or from prisoners- 
of-war or even from raiders whom the Government was too lazy 
to drive out, and who were planted for the purpose of recultivating 
and repeopling the provinces which these settlers’ own kinsmen, 
Or perhaps eveh the ecttlee themselves, had previously devastated 
and depopulated.* It was perhaps in this more peaceful fashion, 
rather than with weapon in hand, that the Northern Barbarians 
gained their footing on Sinic soil; and this surmise would appear 
to be borne out by the notorious fact that the Sinic universal state 
was not supplanted immediately by 'successor-states' of barbarian 
origin even in the northern marches. “The Three Kingdoms’, 


1 This conjecture is favoured by the fact—which is known for cerüin- that the 
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which were the direct heirs of the Posterior Han, were all indi- 
genous; and, between them, they covered the whole domain of 
the universal state which they replaced. It was not till about 
a hundred years after the break-up of the Han Power (which 
occurred de facto in the last quarter of the second century of the 
Christian Era, though officially the dynasty lingered on till AD. 
221) that the descendants of the Nomad settlers in the northern 
marches openly took the sceptre into their own hands.t 

We can also espy several instances in which the barbarian mer- 
cenary has missed his ‘manifest destiny’. For example, the East 
Roman Empire might have fallen a prey to the Varangian Guard 
if it had not been ravished by the Normans and the Saljüqs, carved 
up by the French and the Venetians, and finally swallowed whole 
by the ‘Osmanlis. And the Ottoman Empire, in its turn, would 
assuredly have been partitioned among the Bosniak and Albanian 
mercenaries who were fast asserting their mastery over the pro- 
vincial pashas and even over the Sublime Porte itself at the turn 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of the Christian Era 
if the Frankish man-of-business had not come treading on the 
heels of the Albanian man-at-arms to give the last chapter of 
Ottoman history an unexpected turn by flooding the Levant with 
Western political ideas as well as with Manchester goods; The 
Oscan mercenaries, again, who found a market for their services 
in the Greek city-states of Campania and Magna Graecia and 
Sicily made a practice of ejecting or exterminating their Greck 
employers whenever they gained the opportunity, and there is little 
doubt that they would have carried on this game—in which the 
Greeks themselves never ceased to play into their hands—until 
there would not have been one single Greek community left on 
the western side of the Straits of Otranto, if the Romans had not 
taken the Oscan homelands in the rear at the critical moment.? 
Finally, we may venture to prophesy that, if these Roman tamers 
of the Oscans had succumbed in their turn to Hannibal, the profits 
of that great Punic soldier's success would not have long remained 
in the pockets of the petty-minded Carthaginian oligarchy whom 
he was attempting (as it turned out, vainly) to save in spite of 
themselves. For some three hundred years before Hannibal's 
time Carthage had been fighting her battles with the arms of 
barbarian mercenaries whom she recruited from all the hinterlands 
of the Western Mediterranean; and, after she had escaped destruc- 
tion at Roman hands in the First Punic War, she had courted it 
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at the hands of her own hirelings, whom she exasperated into 
mutiny by her close-fistedness in the settlement of their pecuniary 
claims upon her. The four years of this war at her own gates 
with the mercenaries (240-237 B.C.) were perhaps as terrible for 
Carthage as the twenty-four years of the antecedent war with Rome, 
which had been fought entirely on or over the sea (except for the 
African expedition of Regulus, which had ended disastrously for 
the Roman invader), If, in the second trial of strength between 
Carthage and Rome, the genius of Hannibal had availed to give 
the immediate victory, the ultimate victors would as- 
suredly have been Hannibal’s native troops: his Libyan and 
Spanish infantry and his Numidian horse. 

"This Carthaginian case may remind us of a living instance in 
which we cannot yet read the riddle of Destiny, At the time of 
writing the military strength of the French Republic resided—not 
indeed to a Carthaginian degree, but nevertheless in a formidable 
measure—in White African man-power drawn from the Cartha- 
ginian recruiting-grounds in the Maghrib and Black African man- 
power drawn from trans-Saharan sources which Carthage never 
tapped (though her maritime explorers may have rounded Cape 
Verde). Was it France's destiny, under the increasing strain of an 
effort to maintain her weakening position in Europe, to serve as 
the military. vehicle through which the valley of the Rhine was to 
fall under the dominion of barbarians from the Senegal? To an 
Englishman in his armchair this suggestion might appear to be 
nothing more serious than a rhetorical question that had been 
drafted in a German National-Socialist Ministry of Propaganda. 
On the other hand, to any native of the Rhineland who had not 
been living abroad between the autumn of 1918 and the 3oth June, 
1930, the picture of a Europe cowed by African bayonets would 
suggest, not a piece of fantastic Zukunftomusik, buta grim reality with 
which he was already acquainted through his personal experience. 

In the same sober spirit an Indian of the same generation might 
speculate on the future role, in India's destinies, of those barba- 
rians—entrenched in a warlike independence in their fastnesses 
beyond the limits of the Government of India’s administration or 
control—from among whom no less than one-seventh of the Indian 
Regular Army was recruited in A.D. 1930." Were the Gurkha mer- 
cenaries and the Pathan raiders of that day marked out to be 
remembered in history as the fathers or grandfathers of barbarian 
conquerors who were to carve out on the plains of Hindustan the 
"successor-states' of the British Raj?? 


1 For these figures see IL D (v), vol ip. 128, footnote 1, above, 
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Whether Englishmen and Afridis or Frenchmen and Kabyles 
were likely, in course of time, to exchange their respective roles 
was a question which still lay on the knees of the Gods at the time 
when this volume was published. In cases such as these, in which 
we find ourselves in the middle of the story, we can only say that 
such a denouement appears not impossible in the light of the clear 
evidence that the like has actually occurred in other cases in which 
the whole of the drama has already been played out. One such 
case, in which we are acquainted in some deiail with the second 
act of the play as well as with the first, is the story of the relations 
between the Hellenic Society in its universal state and the Euro- 
pean barbarians beyond the northern limes of the Roman Empire. 
On this historic stage. we can watch from beginning to end the 
parallel processes by which the Dominant Minority sinks into 
barbarism while the barbarians are making their fortune at the 
Dominant Minority's expense. 

In this performance the play opens in a liberal atmosphere of 
free contract and enlightened self-interest. 

“The Empire was not an object of hatred to the barbarians. Indeed, 
they were often eager to be taken into its service; and many of their 
chiefs, like Alaric or Ataulphus, had no higher ambition than to be 
appointed to high military command. On the other hand there was a 
corresponding readiness on the Roman side to employ barbarian forces 
in war. From the earliest days of the Empire these auxiliaries appear 
on the army lists. Germans are found in the bodyguard of Augustus. 
‘They fought under Vitellius in the foremost ranks at the battle of Cre- 
mona. Vespasian had special confidence in the loyalty of the Sueves, 
and had two of their chiefs in his service. Marcus Aurelius formed 
some corps of Germans for his war with their countrymen on the 
Danube. In the third century the tendency becomes even more 
marked. Valerian, in a despatch to Aurelian, describes an army which 
included troops from Ituraea, Arabia and Mesopotamia, and officers 
bearing such unmistakable German names as Hariomundus, Hildo- 
mundus and Haldagites. Claudius II, after the great defeat which he 
inflicted on the Goths, enrolled a large number of them under his 
standards, Probus recruited the frontier garrisons with 16,000 from 
‘the wreck of the great host which had devastated Gaul. The army. of 
Constantine, in the battle of the Milvian Bridge, was chiefly composed 
of Germans and Celts and Britons. Of similar composition was the 
army with which Theodosius defeated Eugenius on the Frigidus.'* 

‘The scholar from whose work this passage is quoted goes on in 
the same context? to trace the individual careers of a number of. 
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barbarian military officers who made their mark in the Roman 
service in the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era: the 
laetus Magnentius; the Franks Arbogastes and Merobaudes and 
Richomer and Bauto; the Goths Munderich and Gainas and 
Fravitta; and the Vandal Stilicho. The ‘Scythian’ Modares, like- 
wise, is proclaimed a barbarian by his name, while his generic 
epithet tells us that he was a child of the Eurasian Steppe; and 
‘how many more may have disguised their nationality under 
Roman names no one can tell'.! It appears, however, that, about 
the middle of the fourth century, the Germans in the Roman 
service started a new practice of retaining their native names;2 and 
this change of etiquette, which seems to have been abrupt, points 
to a sudden access of self-consciousness and self-assurance in the 
souls of a barbarian personnel which had previously been content 
to ‘go Roman’ without any reservations in favour of its own 
‘native’ past. 

Tt is all the more significant that this new insistence on the 
barbarians’ side upon a cultural individuality of their own, which 
they were now asking their Roman employers to accept as some- 
thing distinctive and inalienable, did not evoke on the Romans’ 
part any counter-demonstration of an anti-barbarian exclusiveness, 
So far from that, the barbarians in the Roman service began, at 
this very time, to obtain admission into an inner sanctum of 
Roman public life which had never been thrown open to them in 
earlier centuries when their own attitude had been less aggres- 
sively self-assertive. 

‘German chiefs [now] not only obtained the great military commands; 
they also rose to the consulship, the highest civil honour which the 
Emperor had to bestow. Dagelacphus and Merobaudes were colleagues 
of Gratian in this great office. In the reign of Theodosius, Merobaudes, 
Richomer and Bauto were consuls in successive years, and at least five 
snore German names appear in the reigns of the last emperors of the 
West. When an office which the Emperor himself was proud to hold 
was given so freely to men of barbarian origin, it is plain that the old 
exclusiveness had disappeared and that the Germans had stolen their 
way into the very citadel of the Empire long before its distant outworks 
were stormed.’? 

This social triumph of the fifth-century barbarian novi homines 
attained its culmination when the Emperor Theodosius’s son and 
successor Arcadius (imperabat A.D. 395-408) deigned to take in 
marriage the barbarian Bauto's daughter Eudoxia— without scrup- 

1 Dil, op. cit, Jo. cit. 

2 Lot, F: Ear Invasions Germaniques (Pari 1935, Payot), p. 230, 
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ling to raise the child of a Frankish soldier-of-fortune to the rank 
of Augusta, the highest honour open to a woman in the Imperial 
society of the age. 

While the barbarians were thus setting their feet upon the top- 
most rungs of the Roman social ladder, the Romans themselves 
were beginning to move in just the opposite direction; for, in the 
generation before that in which the Teutonic mercenary Bauto 
achieved the double feat of winning the consular aticlavium forbim- 
self and the Imperial purple for his daughter, the Roman Emperor 
Gratian (imperabat a.D. 375-83) had succumbed to a new-fangled 
form of inverted snobbery, a mania, not for vulgarity, but for 
barbarism. 


“The most skilful masters of every science and of every art had 
laboured to form the mind and body of the young prince. . . . But the 
influence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond the 
‘surface; and, . . . as soon as time and accident had removed those faithful 
counsellors from the throne, the emperor of the West insensibly 
descended to the level of his natural genius; abandoned the reins of 
government to the ambitious hands which were stretched forwards to 
grasp them; and amused his leisure with the most frivolous gratifica- 
tions. . . . Among the various arts which had exercised the youth of 
Gratian, he had applied himself with singular inclination and success 
to manage the horse, to draw the bow, and to dart the javelin; and these. 
qualifications, which might be useful to a soldier, were prostituted to 
the: viler purposes of hunting. Large parks were enclosed for the 
Tmperial pleasures, and plentifally stacked with every apedes of wild 
beasts; and Gratian neglected the duties, and even the dignity, of his 
rank to consume whole days in the vain display of bis dexterity and 
boldness in the chase. ‘The pride and wish of the Roman emperor to 
excel in an art in which he might be surpassed by the meanest of his 
slaves reminded the numerous spectators of the examples of Nero and 
Commodus; but the chaste and temperate Gratian was a stranger to 
their monstrous vices; and his hands were stained only with the blood 
of animals. 

“The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in the eyes 
of Mankind, could not have disturbed the security of his reign if the 
Army had not been provoked to resent.their peculiar injuries. As long 
as the young emperor was guided by the instructions of his masters, 
he professed himself the friend and pupil of the soldiers; many of his 
hours were spent in the familiar conversation of the camp;! and the 
health, the comforts, the rewards, the honours of his faithful troops 
appeared to be the object of his attentive concern. But, after Gratian 
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more freely indulged his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he 
naturally connected himself with the most dexterous ministers of his 
favourite amusement. A body of the Alani was received into the mili- 
tary and domestic service of the palace; and the admirable skill which 
they were accustomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia 
‘was exercised, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks and enclosures 
of Gaul. Gratian admired the talents and customs of these favourite 
guards, to whom alone he entrusted the defence of his person; and, a3 
if he meant to insult the public opinion, he frequently showed himself 
to the soldiers and people with the dress and arms, the long bow, the 
sounding quiver, and the fur garments of a Scythian warrior. "The 
unworthy spectacle of a Roman prince who had renounced the dress 
and manners of his country filled the minds of the legions with grief 
and indignation. Even the Germans, so strong and formidable in the 
armies of the Empire, affected to disdain the strange and horrid appear- 
ance of the savages of the North, who, in the space of a few years, had 
wandered from the banks of the Volga to those of the Seine.’* 

This craze for barbarian dress and manners eventually cost 
Gratian his life; but the poor young prince's grisly end did not 
choke off the rising generation of his class from following the 
fashion which Gratian had inaugurated. 

“There are signs that even in smaller things, such as toilet and dress, 
Germans, at the beginning of the fifth century, were setting the fashion. 
Three edicts of Honorius, between 397 and 416, forbid the wearing of 
trousers; long hair and fur coats of the barbarian style within the pre- 
cinets of the city. The tone of the law of 416 leaves no doubt that the 
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rage for German fashions was wide-spread and that the previous edicts 
had been disregarded.’* 


‘The fifth century was the age in which the Romans who were 
‘going barbarian’ arid the barbarians who were ‘going Roman’ met 
one another, in their respective courses, mid-way, and lingered 
for a moment abreast—until the Romans drifted on again along 
their downward road towards barbarization and now carried the 
half-Romanized barbarians backwards with them This brief 
phase of social parity in an unstable compromise between Bar- 
barism and Civilization may be illustrated by bringing together the 
portraits of two men both of whom may claim to rank among the 
outstanding figures of that world in that penultimate phase of its 
history. Aetius, who was the older man of the two, was officially 
2 Roman, while Theodoric the Ostrogoth, who was a child of the 
succeeding generation, was officially a barbarian. Both alike, how- 
ever, were born frontiersmen; and the birth-place of both was the 
same sector of the Himes. It was that Lower Danubian sector 
where the pressure was always particularly high because at this 
point the north-eastern corner of the Roman Empire touched the 
head of the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe (a funnel up. 
which the flood of Nomadism was apt to surge with the speed and 
force of the tide in an estuary) While their identity of birth-place 
thus constituted an initial bond between these two distinguished 
sons of Moesia Secunda, their respective upbringing happened in 
either case to be such as to bring them still nearer together by 
counteracting their diversity of social heritage; for, while Aetius 
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‘was brought up as a hostage among the Goths and Huns, Theo- 
doric was brought up as a hostage at the Roman Imperial Court 
of Constantinople. The two sketches that here follow both come 
from the deft pen of the same modern Western scholar: 

"Aetius . . . était Romain, Il était né. . . à Durostorum (aujourd’hui 
Silistrie)! Son père . . . avait fait une carrière brillante. . . . C'est 
évidemment parce qu'il appartenait à une famille militaire ée 
qu'Aetius, jeune garçon, fut donné comme otage à Alaric, Le chef des 
Visigoths distingua l'enfant romain, l'instruisit dans le métier des artnes. 
Puis Aetius passa, toujours comme otage, chez les Huns, sur lesquels 
régnait le roi Rougila. . . . Il connut à sa cour le neveu du Khan, Attila, 
et se lia avec lui. Ainsi les deux fameux adversaires de la célèbre 
bataille du Campus Mauriacus, où devaient s'affronter d'un côté la 
Romania et les fédérés germains, de l'autre la Barbarie tatare avec ses 
sujets germains, alains, etc., se sont connus dés leur prime jeunesse 

“Ce séjour chez les Huns eut des conséquences importantes, Aetius 
conserva des intelligences chez ce peuple. C'est chez lui qu'il aimait à 
puiser les mercenaires dont il composera les armées dites “romaines” 
pendant une quinzaine d'années. En 424, alors qu'il favorisait l'usurpa- 
tion de Johannès contre Valentinien III, Aetius avait été chercher une 
armée hunnique. En 432, lorsqu'il dut prendre la fuite, vaincu sous 
imini par son rival Boniface, Aetius se réfugia chez les Huns et revint, 
l'année suivante, avec une armée que lui fournit le roi Rougila. Par la 
terreur, il se fait alors octroyer le titre de généralissime (magister 
utriusque militiae) et la dignité de “patrice”: c'est-à-dire, de père adoptif 
de l'empereur. Le romain Aetius n'agit pas autrement que le visigoth 
Alaric ou, plus tard en Orient, l'alain Aspar, l'ostrogoth Théodoric, 
Il est plus barbare d'éducation et de tempérament que le vandale 
Stilichon, 

"Aetius nous est connu surtout par les panégyriques de Mérobaude 
et un fragment de la chronique de Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus. Ces 
deux écrivains latins du ve siècle sont, comme l'indiquent leurs noms, 
d'origine germanique: signe des temps. 

“Il faut reconnaitre que, si l'Empire a pu tenir trente ans encore en 
Occident, de 424 à 454, c'est [dû] à la connaissance approfondie que 
Je patrice Aetius avait des hommes et des choses du monde barbare, 
tant tatare que germanique, non moins que du monde romain.'? 

Tt is instructive to examine this portrait of Aetius in the same 
synoptic view as the following portrait of Theodoric from the 
hand of the same artis 
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e 5). Plus tard il sera fait magister militum, désigné pour le consulat. 
iéodoric n'était pas étranger au monde gréco-latin. Donné comme 
otage par son père en 465, il avait passé à Constantinople dix années, 
de 8 à 18 ans, les années décisives de l'homme, celles de sa formation. 
S'il avait été seul, il aurait fait sa fortune au service de l'Empire d'Orient, 
comme tant d'autres chefs barbares, comme son rival et homonyme 
Théodoric le Louche. Mais Théodoric appartenait à la race illustre des 
“Amales”. Le peuple ostrogothique, qui le reconnaissait pour son chef, 
avait mis en lui toute sa confiance. Ce sont les revendications incessantes 
de ses compatriotes qui expliquent son attitude ambigué vis-a-vis de 
VEmpire, tantôt déférente et soumise, tantôt subitement agressive. En 
488 enfin, Zénon trouva l'occasion de se débarrasser de ce sujet indocile. 
Ti lui concéda le pays d' "Hespérie" (L'Italie), à charge de t'en rendre 
maitre aux dépens d’Odoacre.”* 

If, having examined and compared this pair of fifth-century 
portraits, we were now to break off our survey and shut our eyes, 
we might flatter ourselves that we had already witnessed the 
closing scene in the play, and that the spectacle on which the 
curtain was falling was a stable amalgam of Roman and barbarian 
manners on a level which must be at any rate as high as Theo- 
-doric’s, though it might also be as low as Aetius's. There is, h 
ever, still another scene to come; and this further scene—which 
is really and truly the final one—has met our eyes already in our 
portrait-gallery of truants We have there taken notice of a 

icture of a ci-devant Roman citizen which was drawn from the 
life in A.D. 448 by a Greek man-of-letters who paid a visit in that 
year to Attila’s camp in the Hungarian Alföld on a diplomatic 
mission from the Roman Imperial Court at Constantinople. This 
contemporary of Aetius who is portrayed for us by Priscus had 
the same taste as Aetius himself—and Aetius’s forerunner Gratian. 
—for a barbarian way of life; but the canny Greek (for such he 
was by birth, like the historian who has immortalized him) had 
managed to indulge in Gratian’s craze without incurring Gratia 
fate; for Fortune had enabled him to carry his barbarization to a 
length from which even Gratian would probably have recoiled. 
The story is best told in the words of Priscus the Roman envoy 
and Greek historian. 

"While I was waiting’ [Priscus tells us, for an audience with Attila’ 
minister Onegesius] ‘and was pacing up and down in front of the 
enclosure surrounding the establishment, I was approached by an indi- 
vvidual whom I presumed, from his Nomad dress, to be a native, but 
who addressed me in Greek with the words “Good morning" (yape)! 
—a greeting which intrigued me, for here was good Greek issuing 
from the lips of a Nomad. ‘The Nomads, being the sweepings of the 


* Lot, F., op. cit, p. 135. 3 See V. C Gi) (d) 3, pp. 409-10, above, 
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Earth, supplement their diverse vernaculars by some study of either 
Hunnish or Gothic or Latin (in so far as they have intercourse with the 
Romans), while none of them readily speak Greek except the prisoners 
carried off from Thrace or from the Adriatic sea-board. These unfortu- 
nates, however, were recognizable at sight. Their tattered clothing and 
unkempt heads marked them out as people who had come down in the 
world, whereas my frend had al the appearance ofa prosperous Nomad, 
with his clothes so smart and his hair so neatly bobbed. 

‘After returning his greeting, I inquired who he was and where he 
had lived before he had crossed into No-Man's-Land and adopted 
the Nomadic Life. He retorted by asking the motive of my eagerness 
to learn these details. I told him that the cause of my curiosity was his 
knowledge of Greek. Thereupon he laughed and told me that he was 
a Greek (T'paixés) by race who had come on business to the Moesian 
town of Viminacium on the Danube. He had stayed there a long time, 
married a local heiress; and enjoyed a spell of prosperity; but he had 
been stripped of all this when the town fell into the hands of the bar- 
barians—on which occasion his former wealth had caused him to be 
reserved for Onegesius himself in the division of the spoils. The well-to- 
do captives, he mentioned, were the special perquisite (after Attila had 
taken his choice) of the dite in the Nomadic World, because they fetched 
the highest price when disposed of. However, he continued, he had dis- 
tinguished himself in the subsequent actions against the Romans and 
against the [?Khazar] horde; had made over his winnings on active 
service to his native master, according to the Nomad etiquette; and had 
thus obtained his freedom.’ He had married a native wife; he was the 
father of children; he was an honoured guest at Onegesius’s table; and 
he considered his present life preferable to his past.” 
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"This ci-devant Greek renegade who was encountered by the 
historian Priscus in Attila's ordu in A.D. 448 was a portent of things 
to come; for he stands at the head of a line of truants from an 
expiring Hellenic dominant minority who managed to make them- 
selvesat home in a barbarian environment and who took to this adop- 
tive barbarism so whole-heartedly that they began to lend a hand in 
fighting the battles of Hun or Teuton war-lords whose ancestors 
had been employed by their own ancestors as mercenaries, Ina 
different context! we have already noted how at Vouillé in A.D. 507, 
when the Visigoths and the Franks were fighting out by the ordeal 
of battle the question which of two barbarian war-bands was to 
become the permanent possessor of the derelict Roman Imperial 
heritage in Gaul, there fought and died at the side of the Visigoth 
war-lord Alaric a grandson of the Latin man-of-letters Sidonius 
Apollinaris. The grandfather had been a mild and cultivated 
Gallo-Roman country-gentleman who could have comfortably 
worn the shoes of Jane Austen's Mr. Woodhouse, but who would 
have rubbed his eyes at the spectacle of his little grandson breaking 
Sarmatian lances instead of turning Latin verses as a gentleman 
should, Yet young Sidonius was acting no differently from other 
Gallo-Romans of his generation. At Vouillé there were Gallo- 
Roman forces engaged on the Frankish as well as on the Gothic 
side; it was the man-power of the Gallo-Roman population of the 
Seine Basin, whose allegiance Clovis had previously captured 
from their native leader Syagrius, that furnished the Frankish 
adventurer with the means of overthrowing all the rival barbarian 
war-lords within his reach;? the survivors among young Sidonius's 
Arvernian contemporaries who lived to fight another day had in 
their turn to exchange an Amalung for a Merowing heretoga; and 
in the sixth century it was the habit of the Frankish kings of 
Gaul to fight their wars, both civil and foreign, with an unwieldy 
levée en masse in which their Latin and Teutonic subjects were 
Mite e sees isset Wang and La given forthe of the aii 
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conscripted promiscuously. There is no evidence that in this 
age the descendants of the Roman provincials showed any less 
alacrity’in following a Führer on the war-path than was shown 
by the contemporary descendants of barbarians to whom, for 
centuries past, the war-game had been the breath of life. 

‘Ces populations gallo-romaines désarmiées par la méfiance de l'Em- 
pire romain reprirent le goat de la guerre avec une rapidité incroyable, 
On les voit, dés le vie siècle, se battre avec rage contre elles-mêmes pour 
soutenir les querellesingensées d'un Chilpéric, d'un Sigebert, d'un 
Gontran. L’armement, l'instruction militaire, la tactique furent copiés 
sur ceux des Francs. Méme en temps de paix, le Gallo-Romain prit 
Phabitude de porter l'épée au côté et de se vêtir d'babillements serrés 
au corps, à la facon des Barbares. A sa mort, il voulut étre enseveli avec 
scs armes, comme le guerrier franc. De là, l'aspect tout barbare des 
née de ce temps, Les prétendus “cimetières francs" sont en 
réalité, pour la plupart, des cimetières gallo-romains.'* 

In the rare intervals when there was no dynastic bickering 
among their Frankish war-lords to give these sixth-century Gallo- 
Romans an excuse for indulging in their new-found barbarian 
sport the Gallo-Roman cities—reviving the pugnacious tradition 
of international relations between the city-states of the Hellenic 
World before the establishment of the Roman Peace—now in- 
dulged, in flat defiance of the peace of a barbarian 'successor- 
state’, in private wars against one another. And the local history 
of the progress of this cult of Barbarism among the epigoni of a 
‘Roman governing class can also be traced, and this perhaps most 
clearly of all, in a change of fashion in names, We have noticed 
abovet that, about half-way through the fourth century, the bar- 
barians in the Roman Imperial service had dropped the practice 
—handed down by previous generations of barbarian hostages and 
mercenaries—of Latinizing their barbarian names or even giving 
them up in order to take good Latin names in place of them. The 
following century saw, in Gaul, the earliest examples of an inverse 
move, on the part of true-born Romans, to assume German names 
instead of imposing them;s in the last third of the sixth century 
this late-fifth-century fashion abruptly gained the upper hand; 
and before the end of the eighth century it had become universal. 
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By Charlemagne's time every inhabitant of Gaul was sporting a 
German name, regardless of whether his or her ancestry was 
actually Frankish or provincial. 

‘This trivial point of manners tells us how unsubstantial was the 
ghost of the Roman Empire that was officially evoked in: Western 
Christendom in Charlemagne’s reign and person;! and this Gallic 
testimony is confirmed by the history of a parallel cult of barbarism 
in the decline and fall of the Sinic World; for this Sinic story has 
a singularly different ending from that of our tale of Gaul. 

If we make a chronological equation between the break-up of 
the Roman Empire in the West at the turn of the fourth and fifth 
centuries and the break-up of the Sinic Empire of the Han at the 
turn of the second and third centuries of the Christian Era, and if 
we concentrate our attention, in both cases, upon those ex-Imperial 
territories that were carved up into barbarian ‘successor-states’, 
then the century in the post-Sinic interregnum in Northern China 
that will correspond to the eighth century of the Christian Era in 
the post-Hellenic interregnum in Western Europe will be the 
sixth century or thereabouts. When we examine, however, what 
was happening by that time in those northern marches of the de- 
funct Empire of the Han which had been carved up, at the close 
of the third century, into barbarian ‘successor-states’ under the 
dominion of ci-devant Eurasian Nomads,? we behold a revolution 
of manners which is the exact inverse of the revolution which was 
consummated in the eighth century in Gaul. 

"The respective Sien Pi and Hiongnu and To.Pa founders of the 
three earliest barbarian ‘successor-states’ of the Sinic universal 
state had already taken care to drape the nakedness of their bar- 
barism under a veil of decency by archaistically bestowing upon 
their new political creations the polite Sinic names of ‘Pe Yen’ and 
Pe Han’ and ‘Wei’; and some two hundred years later, after the 
‘To Pa principality of ‘Wei’ had annexed both of its two neighbours 
and rivals,¢ the cue of ‘de-barbarization’ was taken up and followed 
out to its logical consequences by one of the princes of ‘Wei’, 
Hiao-wén ti (regnabat A.D. 4995-499)4 In a.D. 494 this Sinomane 
deiode the fusion between Romans ed Ced sey to bre been completed by 
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prince of To Pa barbarian origin transferred the seat of his govern- 
ment from his forefathers’ camping-ground at P'ing-ch'éng, in the 
barbarized marches, to the derelict site of the ancient Imperial 
capital of Loyang; in the same year he prohibited the wearing 
of barbarian dress by any of his subjects; in 495 he banned the 
use of the barbarian vernaculars at Court and compelled the bar- 
barian-descended families in the population to exchange their 
barbarian names for Sinic substitutes; and finally, in 496, he 
changed the name of his own dynasty from the tell-tale barbarism 
of "To Pa’ to the respectable Sinism of ‘Yuan’. If the Sinic tradi- 
tion could cast so strong a spell as this over the native prince of 
a barbarian ‘successor-state’ some three hundred years after the 
break-up of the Sinic universal state, it is not surprising to find 
the universal state itself being resuscitated, after the passage of 
another hundred years, by the Sui and the T’ang with an effective- 
ness that is likewise characteristic of the corresponding work of an 
‘Anatolian Leo Syrus, but which is conspicuously lacking in the 
work of an Austrasian Charlemagne? 

Before closing our inquiry into the barbarization of dominant 
minorities, we may pause to ask ourselves whether any of the 
symptoms of this social phenomenon are discernible in our own 
world of the modern West. On first thoughts we shall perhaps be 
inclined to think that our question has received a conclusive 
answer in the recent conquest of one of the strongest of the sur- 
viving fastnesses of Barbarism by one of the weakest of the Western 
Great Powers of our day. Even if there be a dominant minori 
in our twentieth-century Western World which may find itself 
constrained to plead guilty to a charge of vulgarization, can this 
other danger of barbarization be taken very seriously in a world 
where the last of the transfrontier barbarians are being subju- 
gated or exterminated under our eyes? The spectacle of Ethiopia 
may impel us to dismiss our question with a curt answer in the 
negative; yet, before we finally condemn it as inane, we may do 
well to look farther afield and remind ourselves of the rather dis- 
concerting fact that, in the present heart of our Western Society's 
‘New World’ of North America, there is to-day a large and wide- 
spread population of European blood and Western Christian social 
heritage which has been unmistakably and profoundly barbarized 
by being marooned in the Appalachian backwoods after serving 
a preliminary term of exile on ‘the Celtic Fringe’? 
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"The barbarizing effect of the American frontier has been de- 
scribed with equal eloquence and insight by an American historian. 
who is a master of the subject. 

“In the settlement of America we have to observe how European life 
entered the continent and how America modified and develo] that 
life and reacted on Europe. Our early history is the study of European 
germs developing in an American environment. . . . The frontier is the 
line of most rapid and effective Americanization. The wilderness mas- 
ters the colonist. It finds him a European in dress, industries, tools, 
modes of travel and thought. It takes him from the railroad car and puts. 
him in the birch canoe. It strips off the garments of civilization and 
arrays him in the hunting shirt and the moccasin, It puts him in the 
log cabin of the Cherokee and Iroquois and runs an Indian palisade 
around him. Before long he has gone to planting Indian corn and 
plowing with a sharp stick; he shouts the war-cry and takes the scalp in 
orthodox Indian fashion. In short, at the frontier the environment is 
at first too strong for the man. He must accept the conditions which it 
furnishes, or perish; and so he fits himself into the Indian clearings and 
follows the Indian trails. Little by little he transforms the wilderness; 
but the outcome is not the old Europe. . . . The fact is that here is a 
new product that is American." 

The thesis is that, although the Indian frontier of the United 
States has ceased to exist as a physical fact with a precise geo- 
graphical locus, it has succeeded nevertheless in immortalizing 
itself by setting a permanent spiritual impress upon the national 
life of a new nation of European origin which, as the frontier 
travelled westward across the Continent,? was steadily growing in 
stature on American ground. If this thesis is correct, then we are 
bound to declare that, in North America at any rate, a social pull 
of prodigious force has been exerted upon one section of the 
dominant minority of our modern Western World by one section 
of the external proletariat. For, on this showing, the influence 
of the now physically obsolete Indian frontier is visible not only 
in the ‘living museum’ of barbarized frontiersmen who have been 
left stranded in an Appalachian fastness by the westward-rolling 
tide of American ‘nation-building’: the frontier has also carved for 
itself a vaster monument in a more lasting medium by introduc- 
ing a vein which is certainly distinctive, and possibly predominant, 
into the new-made American national character. When we remind 
ourselves of the initial disparity—and this in spiritual culture as 
well as in corporate physical strength—between the incomers from 
Europe who have built this new nation up and the American 
aborigines whom they have swept out of their path, and when 
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we further recall that the Indian frontier of the European colonies 
in North America was in physical existence for barely two cen- 
turies and a half, reckoning from the landing of the first settlers 
on the Atlantic coast down to the time when their descendants 
reached and occupied their natural frontier on the Pacific sea-board 
of the North American Continent, we shall be more astonished 
than ever at the strength of the influence exerted by a barbarism 
which was continually ‘on the run’ upon an invading civilization 
which hardly paused in its march across the American Continent 
and which was animated by the ‘driving-power’, and backed by 
the weight, of the whole body social of Western Christendom in 
its European homeland. In the light of this American portent it 
would be rash to assume that the spiritual malady of barbarization 
is a peril which our modern Western dominant minority can afford 
to disregard, On our American precedent an Ethiopian barbarism 
that has been crushed by methods more barbarous than its own 
may perhaps be expected to revenge itself by transferring its habi- 
tation from Abyssinian tó Italian souls and perpetuating itself, no 
longer innocuously in a primitive Africa, but lethally in a decadent 
Europe. 


(B) Vulgarity and Barbarism in Art. 

YE we pass next from the general field of ‘Manners and Customs’ 
to the special field of Art, we shall find the sense of promiscuity 
betraying itself, here again, in the two alternative forms of yul- 
gaity and barbarism with which we have now made ourselves 
familiar. In one or other of these forms the Art of a disintegrating 
civilization is apt to pay for an abnormally wide and rapid geo- 
graphical diffusion by forfeiting that distinctiveness of style which 
is the sign manual of well-being in Art perhaps even more con- 
spicuously than it is in any of the other activities of a civilization 
that is still in its growth, 

‘Two classic examples of vulgarity in Art are the fashions in 
which a disintegrating Minoan and a disintegrating Syriac Society 
successively radiated their aesthetic influence round the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The interregnum (circa 1425-1125 B.C.) which 
followed the overthrow of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy” is marked— 
in the ‘artifacts’, disinterred by our modern Western archaeologists, 
which are our sole evidence for the course of Minoan history—by 
the vulgar fashion, labelled ‘Late Minoan IIT’, which outranges 
in its diffusion all the earlier and finer Minoan styles; and similarly 
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the "Time of Troubles’ (circa 925-525 B.C.) which followed the 
breakdown of the Syriac Civilization is marked by the equally 
vulgar and equally widespread mechanical combination of motifs 
drawn promiscuously from Egyptiac and from Babylonic sources 
which was diffused from Tyrian and Sidonian workshops into the 
sister Hellenic World in the Aegean, as well as into the barbarian 
hinterlands of Carthage and of Gades. 

In the history of Hellenic art a corresponding vulgarity found 
expression in the excessively rich decoration which came into 
vogue with the Corinthian order of architecture—an extravagance 
which is the very antithesis of the distinctive note of the Hellenic 
genius; and, when we look for outstanding examples of this fashion, 
which reached its climax in the Imperial Age of Hellenic history 
(circa 25 B.C.-A.D. 375), we shall not find them at the geographical 
heart of the Hellenic World. As illustrations of this florid display 
of aesthetic decadence, the surviving columns of the Olympieum 
at Athens are not so characteristic as the remains of the temple of 
a non-Hellenic divinity at Ba''bak, or as the sarcophagi that were 
manufactured by Hellenic ‘monumental masons’ to harbour the 
mortal remains of Philhellene barbarian war-lords on the far 
eastern rim of the Iranian Plateau.t 

If we turn from the archaeological to the literary record of the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Civilization, we find that the ‘high 
brows? of the first few generations after the breakdown of 431 B.C. 
bewailed che vulgarization of Hellenic music and the deplorable 
effect upon the Hellenic éthos of a change for the worse in an art 
to which Hellenic souls were particularly sensitive. And we have 
already noticed in another context? the vulgarization of the Attic 
drama at the hands of Avvdoov Teyvira: (‘United Artists, Ltd.) 
who tore it up from its roots in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens 
in order to hawk it up and down the world from Parthia to Spain. 

In the modern Western World we may observe that it is the 
floridly decadent and not the severely classical style of Hellenic 
architecture that has inspired our Western Hellenizing fashions of 
Baroque and Rococo. And in the so-called ‘chocolate-box style’ of 
our Victorian and Edwardian ‘commercial art’? we can discern an 
analogue of ‘Late Minoan IIT’ that bids fair to conquer, not merely 
the Mediterranean Basin, but the whole face of the planet in the 
service of a peculiarly Western commercial technique of visually 
advertising the tradesman’s wares. 
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The fatuousness of ‘the chocolate-box style’ is so desolating that 
it has provoked even a generation as aesthetically obtuse as ourst 
into attempting desperate remedies. Our archaistic flight from 
vulgarity into a pre-‘Pre-Raphaelite’ Byzantinism is discussed in a 
later chapter;? but in this place we have to take note of the con- 
temporary and alternative flight from vulgarity into Barbarism, 
Self-respecting Western sculptors of the present day who have not 
found a congenial asylum in Byzantium have turned their eyes 
towards Benin; and it is not only in the glyptic branch of art that 
a Western World whose own sources of creativeness have ap- 
parently run dry has been secking fresh aesthetic inspiration from 
the barbarians of West Africa. West African music and dancing, 
as well as West African sculpture, have been imported into the 
heart of the Western World on the lips and in the limbs of African 
conscript-immigrants; Congolese slaves have carried them into 
‘America, and Senegalese mercenaries into Europe; and the effect. 
upon the éthos of our Western dominant minority has been so 
swiftly and so deeply demoralizing that, if Plato could have wit- 
nessed it, he would assuredly have lifted up his hands and given 
thanks to Apollo for Timotheus. | 

"This triumph of a Negro art in the northern states of America. 
and in the western countries of Europe represents a much more 
signal victory for Barbarism than the progressive barbarization of 
the Hellenic image and superscription on the staters of King 
Philip's mintage in the course of the long and slow journey of this 
Hellenic coin-type from the banks of the Strymon to the banks of 
the Thames in Ultima Thule. 

Toa layman's eye the flight to Benin and the flight to Byzantium. 
seem equally unlikely to lead the latter-day Western artist to the 
recovery of his lost soul. 

‘Hoc se quisque modo fugitat, quem scilicet, ut fit, 

fugere haud potestis 
And yet, even if he cannot save himself, it is still not impossible 
that he may be a means of salvation for others. ‘A mediocre 
teacher, giving mechanical instruction in a science that has been 
created by men of genius, may awake in some one of his pupils the 
vocation which he has never felt in himself';5 and, if the ‘commer- 
cial art’ of a disintegrating Hellenic World performed the astonish- 
ing feat of evoking the supremely creative art of Mahayanian 

1 On the sesthetic obtuenese of modern Western Man see the acute observations 
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Buddhism through its encounter with the religious experience of 
another disintegrating world on Indic ground! we cannot venture 
to. pronounce a priori that the modern Western ‘chocolate-box 
style’ is incapable of working similar miracles as it is flaunted 
round the globe on the advertiser’s hoardings and sky-signs. 


(y) Lingue Franche. 

Tn the field of Language the sense of promiscuity in a disintegrat- 
ing society reveals itself in the change from a local distinctiveness 
to a general confusion of tongues. 

‘Though the institution of Language exists for the purpose of 
serving as a means of communication between one human being 
and another, the social effect of Language in the history of Mankind 
up to date, as far as we have knowledge of it, has actually been on 
the whole to divide the Human Race and not to unite it; for 
hitherto this institution (which in itself is one of the clearest of 
the criteria that distinguish men from brutes) has been current in 
so great a number of such extremely diverse forms that even the 
languages which have won the widest currency and enjoyed the 
longest vogue have never yet become.common to more than a 
fraction of Mankind. Even within the narrower subjective world 
of the individual human being’s experience in his brief personal 
span of Time and Space it has hitherto been rare for him to find 
himself speaking a language that has been common to all other 
human beings who have come within his ken either by intercourse 
or by report, An clement which has seldom been absent from 
Man's mental picture of the world in which he lives is a conscious- 
ness of the exi i inci 


there has never really yet been a time when ‘the whole Earth was 
of one language and of one speech’. A mutual intelligibility that 
knows no exceptions and no limits is a potential achievement of 
the power of speech which may be its ultimate purpose and its 
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eventual goal; but, if so, we can only say that the purpose has never 
yet been attained and that the goal still lies hidden in the Future, 
Hitherto, any widespread uniformity—even within limits far short 
of a world-wide range—has been exceptional, while an extreme 
variety of tongues has been the rule. We find this nile of linguistic 
diversity prevailing, not only in primitive societies like those which 
still survive in the Sudan, but also in civilizations in their growth 
stage. The Hellenic World, for example, included non-Greek- 
speaking Carians and Lycians, as well as Greek-speaking peoples, 
within the ambit of its city-state culture since the earliest date to 
which our records of Hellenic history go back; and among the 
Greek-speaking majority there was a diversity of dialect and script 
between one district and another, and even between one city-state 
and another within the same district, which was jealously preserved 
as the distinctive shibboleth and hall-mark of a diversity of local 
character and was only ironed out into complete uniformity by the 
last tribulations of the Hellenic "Time of Troubles’ Again, in 
our modern Western World in our own day—whether we are 
living already in a ‘Time of Troubles’ or still in an age of growth* 
— local diversity of language within an oecumenical uniformity 
of colture is an even more conspicuous feature than it was in the 
Hellenic World in the early and the middle chapters of Hellenic 
history. 

Tt is in disintegrating civilizations at an advanced stage of their 
decline that we are apt to see languages—following the fortunes 
of the communities that speak them as their mother-tongues— 
‘waging internecine wars with one another and conquering, when 
victorious, wide dominions at their discomfited rivals’ expense; and, 
if there is any grain of historical fact in the legends of a confusion 
of tongues in the land of Shinar at the foot of an unfinished zig- 
gurat in a recently built city of Babel, the story pethaps takes us 
to Babylon in an age in which the Sumeric universal state was 
breaking up, and the Sumeric Civilization dissolving, after the 
death of Hammurabi (imperabat circa 1947-1905 B.c.).° Babylon 
had been the capital of the Sumeric universal state in those latter 
days when ‘the Empire of Sumer and Akkad’ was being kept alive 

1 See Part TIL A, Annes I, vol. üi, p 393, above, 

2 On the other bind it was ot until ac the broacdown of the Hellenic Civilization 
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by a Babylonian dynasty of Amorite princes of whom Hammurabi 
himself was the most eminent representative; and it might well 
be remembered in a ‘folk-memory’? that ‘the Lord did there con- 
found the language of all the Earth, and from thence did the Lord 
scatter them abroad upon the face of all the Earth’; for in this 
catastrophic last chapter of Sumeric history the Sumerian lan- 
‘guage became a dead language after having played an historic role 
as the original linguistic vehicle of the Sumerian culture, while 
even the Akkadian language, which had attained to an upstart 
parity with Sumerian in the course of the Sumeric decline and 
fall, had now to contend with a host of external proletarian verna- 
culars—Hyksos and Hittite and Kassite—which had been brought 
into the derelict domain of the Sumeric universal state by bar- 
barian war-bands that were ranging over it and settling down upon 
it during the post-Sumeric Völkerwanderung.’ 

We may thus perhaps venture to interpret this famous legend 
as the persistent echo of a bitter lament for the passing of a lan- 
guage which had formerly been current for a season, not indeed 
over the whole Earth, but at least over the whole domain of a 
single disintegrating civilization; and we may then go on to surmise 
that a uniform medium of linguistic communication which was 
looked back to with such poignant regret after it had passed out of 
currency may have been looked forward to with a proportionately 
keen longing in an earlier age when the very idea of an ecumenical 
language was still only a hope or a dream. This conjecture is fully 
in accord with the picture of the characteristic social circumstances 
of a "Time of Troubles’ which has already unfolded itself in this 
Study in other contexts. In a "Time of Troubles’, when a society 
is violently plucked up by the roots, those traditional articulations 
of the social structure which have grown up gradually and natur- 
ally through the ages are suddenly confounded. The once distinct 
and separate local communities now collide and intermingle with 
one another; the Orontes flows into the Tiber;* and the agony 
which these tribulations are bound in any case to inflict on the 
human beings who are called upon to endure them is aggravated 
by the special pains of loneliness and helplessness so long as the 
victims of the social convulsion, when they are thrown together in 
their strange new relations of hostility or comradeship, continue 


aci See EE 0), vol. i pp. tes and 16, above, and V. C (i) (8), vol vi, pp. 297-8, 
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to be divided by the barriers of linguistic diversity that are a 
legacy of their former state. The legend of the confusion of 
tongues is true to life in fastening upon this state of mutual un- 
intelligibility as being a sovereign impediment to concerted social 
action in face of a new and unprecedented social crisis; and this 
association of linguistic diversity with social paralysis can be illus- 
trated by examples that stand out conspicuously in the full light 
of history. 

In our Western World in our own generation this was one of 
the fatal weaknesses of that Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy which 
perished in the General War of 1914-18; and even in the in- 
humanly efficient Slave-Household of the Ottoman Padishah in its 
age of maturity, in A.D. 1651, we see the curse of Babel descending 
upon the Ich-oghlans within the precincts of the Seraglio and re- 
ducing them to impotence at the critical moment of a palace 
revolution, In their excitement the boys forgot their artificially 
acquired ‘Osmanli idiom; and the astonished ears of the spectators 
were smitten by the sound of ‘a tumult . . . with different voices 
and languages—for some cried in Georgian, others Albanian, 
Bosnian, Mingrelian, Turkish and Italian! In this historical 
instance of ‘speaking with tongues’ the multitude were not 
miraculously hearing from the lips of others, but were automatically 
rearticulating on their own lips, their ‘own tongue wherein’ they 
had been ‘born’? while they were momentarily forgetting the new 
common language in which they had been sedulously instructed 
for the very purpose of enabling them to act effectively by acting 
in concert. We may allow ourselves to surmise that the memory 
of this paralysing experience inspired this batch of Ich-oghlans in 
after-life to master their ‘Osmanli language of official intercourse 
with as thorough a command as they possessed over their now 
disconcerting mother-tongues. But all the circumstances of this 
trivial incident of Ottoman history are inverted in the momentous 
episode in which a ‘speaking with tongues’ is reported for the first. 
time in the Acts of the Apostles. In that scene depicted in the 
saga of the infancy of the Christian Church the tongues which are 
spoken are foreign to the lips of the speakers; these speakers are 
unlettered Galilaeans, who have hitherto never spoken, and seldom 
heard, any other language than their native Aramaic; their sudden 
outbreak into other tongues is represented as being a miraculous 
gift from God, which they exercise ‘as the Spirit’ gives ‘them 
utterance’; and this gift is the first in which their new inspiration 
is manifested; for, according to the tale, the miracle of the Apostles 


1 Rycaut, P.: The Present State of the Ottoman Empire (London 1668, Starkey & 
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speaking ‘with other tongues’ breaks out immediately after the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon them, 

‘While this tale may be diversely interpreted as history or as 
legend, there will be no dispute about the point in it which here 
concerns us. It is clear that, in the view of the writer of the Acts, 
the gift of tongues was the first enhancement of their natural 
faculties that was needed by Apostles who had been charged with 
the tremendous task of converting Mankind to a newly revealed 
‘higher religion’. Indeed, the world-wide range of their mission 
and the enhancement of their natural faculties through an in- 
pouring of the spirit of God are two things which the writer 
expressly brings into direct relation with one another in an earliet 
passage: 

"Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem and in all Judaea 
and in Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the Earth." 

Since the Acts of the Apostles is a mirror of the minds of the 
Christian missionaries of the first generation, these passages are 
evidence that the boon of an oecumenical medium of communica- 
tion was as ardently desired by the pioneer propagators of a new- 
born Christianity as the loss of an historic lingua franca must have 
been keenly regretted by those survivors of the shipwreck of the 
Sumeric Society to whose grievous experience we may tentatively 
trace back the legend of the confusion of tongues in the Book of 
Genesis. In the view of the authorities behind the author of the 
‘Acts the pentecostal gift of tongues is in fact a miraculous substi- 
tute for a natural facility—the currency of a lingua franca—for lack 
of which the early Christian missionaries might otherwise have 
found themselves almost prohibitively handicapped, 

If this is a true reading of the passage, the eagerness and grati- 
tude of these early Christian missionaries for the gift of speech 
in a multitude of local vernacular languages may still, however, at 
first sight seem surprising when we consider that the Apostles’ 
world in the first century of the Christian Era was far less ill sup- 
plied with lingue franche than our world is to-day. The mother- 
tongue of the Galilaeans of that age was an Aramaic which would 
carry any Palestinian speaker of it northwards as far as the Amanus 
and eastwards as far as the Zagros and westwards as far as the 
Nile, while the Greek in which the Acts themselves are written 
would carry the writer in Saint Paul's company overseas through 
‘the Isles of the Gentiles’? as far as Rome—and on beyond Rome 
to the Rhône and the Pyrenees and the Atlas, if the swords of Paul's 
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Roman gaolers would drop their points to give further passage to 
the intrepid Greek-speaking preacher of an Aramaic-speaking 
Christ. Any child of that age who commanded both these two 
oecumenical languages had it in his power to address himself— 
through the written word, at any rate—to a public which extended, 
east and west, from the countrymen of the learned Magi to the 
subjects of the cultivated King Juba—as is testified by a celebrated 
contemporary of the anonymous author of the Acts. The Jewish 
historian Josephus" tells us in the preface to one of his works? how 
he first wrote the book in Aramaic for the information of half his 
world and then, for the instruction of the other half, published 
a translation of it in Greek. 

In Josephus's opinion the previously published works on the 
Romano-Jewish War of a.p. 66-70 which had been written in 
Greek by non-Jewish authors were without exception highly un- 
satisfactory. 

‘Such works consist of alternate invective and encomium, without a 
vestige of historical accuracy; and this has induced me to offer to the 
public of the Roman Empire, in a Greek translation, a work of my own, 
originally composed in my native language [i.e. in Aramaic] and published 
in the non-Hellenic Orient (4 rois dvw PapBépors rij warplw cwvrd£as. 
dvénepija mpárepov).... I felt it a paradox that the truth concerning events 
of such importance should be allowed to remain in doubt, and that the 
Parthians, the Babylonians, the most remote peoples of Arabia, my own 
compatriots beyond the Euphrates and the inhabitants of Adiabene 
should be accurately informed, through my labours, of the origin, 
vicissitudes and issue of the war, while the Greeks and all Romans who 
did not serve in the campaign should have nothing better at their dis- 
posal than flattering or fictitious accounts which conceal the truth.” 

1t will be seen that the world for which Josephus was writing 
was uncommonly well equipped in the matter of lingue franche if 
a command of no more than two languages would suffice to enable 
an author to bring his book within reach of all potential readers of 
it. Perhaps the reason for this trivial yet striking exception to the 
general disharmony and frustration which were the outstanding 
features of the social life of Josephus’s time and place was that 
Josephus's world was composed of the overlapping domains of no 
less than three civilizations—the Babylonic, the Syriac, and the 
‘Hellenic—which had successively broken down and had so given 
play for the spread of lingue franche in the course of their own 
disintegration, In the world-wide Great Society of the present 


age it would be difficult for any writer to reach so large a propor- 
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tion of his potential public as Josephus was able to reach without 
having to do more than simply write his book in his own mother- 
tongue and then translate it into a single other language. In our 
world neither a Russian book with a French translation nor an 
Arabic book with an English translation would command so wide 
a range of readers as was accessible to a book written in Aramaic 
and translated into Greek by a Palestinian Jew in the first century 
of the Christian Era, 

We may next observe that the peoples mentioned in the cata- 
Jogue! of those in whose local mother-tongues the Apostles 
miraculously began to speak on the Day of Pentecost are almost 
all of them included either in the Aramaic-reading or in the Greek- 
reading portion of Josephus’s public. The Parthians and Arabians 
are mentioned by name in the Acts as well as in Josephus's cata- 
logue of Aramaic-readers; Josephus’s Aramaic-reading Babylon- 
ians and Adiabenians are next-door-neighbours of the ‘Medes and 


"Elamites and the dwellers in Mesopotamia’ whom the writer of 


the Acts has included in his list; and we may presume that the 
‘Aramaic language was also current among these three peoples 
likewise. Why was it, then, that the Apostles’ own native Galilaean 
‘Aramaic did not serve them, without any special gift of tongues, 
for speaking to such of their audience as belonged at any rate to 
those five out of the fifteen nationalities mentioned, as well as to 
the Aramaic-speaking dwellers in Judaea? And, as for the other 
nine—the dwellers in ‘Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome (Jews and proselytes), together with the 
"Cretes—could not the Apostles have anticipated Josephus by 
reaching them, one and all, in a single non-Aramaic language, 
namely Greek? Was not the gift of a dozen other tongues, in 
addition to their native Aramaic, a superfluous prodigality? 
Would it not have sufficed for these hereditarily Aramaic-speaking 
preachers of the Word to be miraculously endowed with an addi- 
tional power of speech in Greek, and in Greek only? 

This apparent inconsequence may find its explanation in the 
fact that the people whom the Apostles were addressing were 
drawn from the same range of countries as Josephus's public 
without being drawn from the same class. Whereas Josephus was 
undoubtedly writing for an intellectual élite, it seems likely that 
the ‘Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven’, who, 
dwelling in Jerusalem, there suddenly (as the story goes) heard 
issuing from the Apostles’ lips the local vernaculars of their re- 
spective countries of origin, will for the most part have been 

1 Ass ii goat. 
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people of a humbler and less highly sophisticated sort! And one 
of the points of difference between these two different social strata 
was probably just this, that the people on the lowlier level were 
masters of their mother-tongue only, while those of the superior 
rank were masters of one or more lingue franche in addition to their 
mother-tongue, unless they happened (as was the happy fortune 
of an Aramaic-speaking Galilaean or Judaean or a Greek-speaking 
Pamphylian or ‘Crete’) to have inherited as their mother-tongue 
one of the languages of wider currency.? One reason why Josephus 
was able to reach his far-flung public through the medium of no 
more than two languages was because this public belonged ex- 
clusively to a cultured, and therefore bilingual or trilingual, 
minority. Tf, instead of setting out to write a ‘serious work’ for 
‘high-brows’, Josephus had been called, like the Apostles, to 
preach salvation to the unlettered multitude, neither his own 
native Aramaic nor his laboriously acquired Greek would have 
carried him anything like so far. His Aramaic preaching would 
have been understanded of the people from Judaea and Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia and Adiabene, while his Greek preaching 
might have been partially intelligible to those from Crete and 
Cyrene and Pamphylia, as well as to some of those from Asia and 
from Rome; but, when he came to the pilgrims from the back parts 
of Arabia and Iran and Anatolia, he would soon have found him- 
self praying for the miraculous gift of tongues as his only hope of 
being able to enter into communication with these outlandish 
potential converts whose exotic native vernaculars were the only 
media through which the Word could be conveyed to them. 

"This contrast between the respective linguistic problems with 
which the Apostles and Josephus had to cope brings out more 
clearly what the difference is between the linguistic situation in a 
disintegrating society and the situation in other social circum- 
stances. In a disintegrating society, as in other places and times, 
the masses are masters of their mother-tongue only, and of no 
other language besides; but at the same time the process of social 
disintegration is accompanied by two linguistic processes which 
are speciaily characteristic of it: in the first place, the original 
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mother-tongue of some communities or countries is ousted by an 
intrusive language (as, in the case in point, Hebrew had been 
ousted by Aramaic in Judaea and Assyro-Babylonian by Aramaic 
in Babylonia and in Adiabene);* and in the second place certain 
of these aggressive languages also become lingue franche on the lips 
of an intellectual élite over a far wider geographical range than the 
regions in which they have succeeded in supplanting the original 
mother-tongue of the masses (as, in the case in point, Aramaic had 
gained currency as a lingua franca in Parthia and Media and Elam 
and Arabia without having at the same time supplanted the local 
Iranian and Arabic vernaculars).? 

In the social circumstances in which the need for such a lingua. 
franca, or supplementary language of more than local currency, 
‘has begun to make itself felt, there are several alternative means 
through which the growing demand may be supplied in different 
degrees of efficacy. 

‘The simplest media of mental communication across the boun- 
daries of parochial language-areas are notlanguages nor even scripts, 
but are mere systems of numerical notation, ‘The classic example 
is the famous Incaic system of quipus—sets of cords which were 
variously coloured and knotted to convey a wide range of meanings 
with the aid of an elaborate scheme of mnemonics—and these un- 
written records which spoke the same wordless language to men 
of different tongues were one of the essential instruments in the 
administration of an Incaic Empire which grew to the stature of 
an Andean universal state. A cruder form of the same material 
device, in the shape of ‘tallies’, was employed in one of the most 
efficiently administered kingdoms in the Transalpine part of 
medieval Western Christendom; and a more elegant form is in 
daily use in our own world to-day in the shape of the Arabic 
numerals—which have now won their way to an almost ubiqui- 
tous currency, though the numbers for which they stand are known 
in different languages by a vast variety of names conveyed in a 
considerable variety of scripts. 

When we pass from numerals to ‘characters’,? we see the Latin 
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Alphabet steadily winning its way towards as wide a currency as 
that of the Arabic numerals, thanks to the convenient fact that the 
same letters can be employed in different languages with an almost 
endless variety of phonetic values—while the only rival of the 
Latin Alphabet which is stubbornly refusing to be driven off the 
field is the ideographical Sinic script, in which every ‘character’ 
stands for a more or less precise and constant meaning, though 
there may be no recognizable affinity between the respective 
sounds in which, in different dialects, the same ‘character’, with 
the same meaning, is translated out of brushwork into the living 
speech that can be uttered by human mouths and heard by human 
ears. If the Arabic numerals are an example of an international 
notation and the Latin Alphabet an example of an international 
script, the Sinic ideograms show how a script that has already 
gained an international currency may go half-way along the further 
Toad of evolution into an international language as well; for this 
ideographical script has achieved the feat of giving a more than 
parochial currency to mental meanings as well as to visual 'charac- 
ters’. Yet, regarded strictly as an international language, the Sinic 
system of ideograms is evidently imperfect, since its success in 
standardizing the painted sign and the associated meaning has not 
been crowned by a standardization of the sounds in which this 
meaning is conveyed in living speech; and, for the social purposes 
of a lingua franca, aural intelligibility is even more important than 
visual, In order to be complete, a lingua franca must be equipped 
with uniform ‘phonemes’ or articulate sounds which convey con- 
stant meanings to the ear, as well as with the uniform ‘characters’ 
by which constant meanings are conveyed to the eye. 

Such a lingua franca, complete in all its parts, may be de- 
liberately invented—as, for instance, Esperanto has been invented 
in our own world and age. Indeed, it might have been expected 
a priori that this would turn out to be the usual origin of lingue 
franche; for, in a language which ex hypothesi has to be learnt by 
an effort of will in a utilitarian spirit, instead of being acquired 
unconsciously as a mother-tongue, it is manifest that the two 
supreme desiderata will be simplicity and regularity, and these 
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two qualities are imparted to works of art more easily than they 
are found in unkempt Nature, Asa matter of experience, however, 
it is notorious that there is no known instance of a synthetic lingua 
franca becoming a really effective instrument of social intercourse; 
for the utmost intellectual ingenuity that may have been expended 
on an artificial language by a cunning verbal artificer will not 
compensate for the absence of the emotional associations that ac- 
company, and invigorate, any natural language—even one which 
has had half its roots cut away in the process of being converted 
from a mother-tongue into a linguistic second string for use when 
wanted over a wider range of intercommunication. An empirical 
survey will show us that every ingua franca that has played a 
historic role up to date has been a natural language which has 
first appeared on the scene as the mother-tongue of some local 
community and has subsequently extended its currency from an 
original range that may have been very narrow. 

Tn examining the causes and the consequences of such trans- 
formations of local mother-tongues into oecumenical lingue franche 
we shall find, on the one hand, thata language which wins this kind. 
of victory over its rivals usually owes its success to the social ad- 
vantage of having served, in an age of social disintegration, as the 
tool of some community which has been potent in war or else in 
commerce. On the other hand, we shall find that languages, just 
like the human beings who speak them, are unable to win victories 
without paying a price. And the price which a language pays for 
gaining the currency of a lingua franca is the sacrifice of its native 
subtleties and niceties; for it is only on lips that have learnt it in 
infancy that any language is ever spoken with that effortless per- 
fection which is the dower of Nature and the despair of Art. In 
fact, a language—even a natural language—cannot gain an arti- 
ficial currency without a risk of becoming vulgarized. A flagrant 
example of this process in the modern Western World is the 
vulgarization of the Low Dutch mother-tongue of the Nether- 
landers into Afrikaans on the lips of ex-French-speaking Huguenot 
refugees in South African territories that were once dominions of 
the Dutch Republic. ‘These strangers have clumsily broken the 
sharp edges, and crudely confounded the lights and shades, of an 
alien language which they have adopted without enthusiasm in the 
house of exile as one of the incidental hardships of a cruel destiny. 
"The aesthetic and intellectual impoverishment which forces itself 
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painfully upon the attention of any unprejudiced outsider who 
sets himself to compare Afrikaans with its European parent is a 
change for the worse which is characteristic of the evolution of all 
the lingue franche; and we may observe at this point that so 
grievous a loss of a cherished spiritual heritage is unlikely to be 
accepted with indifference—and, a fortiori, with complacency— 
in any highly sensitive social milieu. Lingue franche are rare in 
primitive societies and also rare in civilizations while these are 
still in growth. Lingue franche only flourish on a spiritual soil that 
has been coarsened by that loss of sensitiveness and that appetite 
for promiscuity which are symptoms of the process of social 
disintegration. 

"This vulgarization of a lingua franca in the course of its spread, 
and its indebtedness for its vulgar success to the adventitious aid 
of war or commerce or both, are characteristic features, to judge 
by the frequency of their recurrence in the careers of lingue franche 
that have made their mark on History. This judgement can be 
verified by a survey of the historical evidence. 

In the history of the disintegration of the Hellenic Society we 
sec two languages one after the other—first Attic Greek and sub- 
sequently Latin—starting as the respective mother-tongues of the 
two tiny districts of Attica and Latium and then spreading out 
from these small beginnings until, on the eve of the Christian Era, 
we find Attic being employed in the chancery of a Greek prin- 
cipality on the east bank of the Jhelum and Latin in the camps of 
Roman legions on the west bank of the Rhine. In the career of 
‘Attic Greek the first step in the expansion which eventually went 
to these vast lengths can be observed in the time of the Athenian 
‘thalassocracy’ in the fifth century®.c., when the city-state of Athens 
made herself the naval mistress of the Aegean and took advantage 
of her political ascendancy in order to divert to the Peiraeus the 
trade of Aegina and Miletus. Thereafter the fortunes of Attic 
Greek were made, once for all, when this foreign dialect was 
adopted as the official language of the Macedonian Court by King 
Philip the son of Amyntas (regnabat 359-336 B.c.).' As for Latin, 
its fortunes followed the flag of the Latin-speaking city-state of 
Rome which succeeded in the fullness of time in establishing that 
Hellenic universal state which the abortive Athenian ‘thalassocracy’ 
had prematurely and hazily foreshadowed? Even, however, when 
we have taken due account of these adventitious advantages, we 
shall be lost in admiration at the stupendous triumph of a pair of 
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local dialects which won their way, each in its turn, to an oecu- 
menical currency—and then, if we exchange the economist’s and 
the publicist’s spectacles for those of the philologist and the man- 
of-letters, we shall be struck no less forcibly by the spiritual im- 
poverishment which the material victory brought with 

In the history of Attic Greek the ravages of vulgarization were 
already conspicuous before the Athenian ‘thalassocracy’ had come 
to grief. The contemporary Athenian observer whom we have 
quoted more than once already in other contexts tells us that his 
countrymen 
‘have their ears constantly bombarded by all the languages of the World, 
and have responded by picking up one expression froth one language 
and another from another—with the result that, while the Hellenes in 
general tend to cultivate a particularism in their speech, as well as in 
the rest of their manners and customs, the Athenians have made phem- 
selves conspicuous by talking a jargon compounded of ingredients for 
which the whole World—barbarian as well as Hellenic-—has been laid 
under contribution’.? 

In this picture, which was drawn before the close of the fifth 
century B.C., we can perceive already at work the tendencies which 
were eventually to transform the exquisite parochial Attic mother- 
tongue of Aeschylus and Sophocles into the vulgar Attic xou of 
the Septuagint and Polybius and the New Testament? A similar 
price for a comparable extension of its currency in the Time- 
dimension as well as in the Space-dimension has been paid by 
Latin in its vulgarization from the classical language of the 
Augustan Age to the ‘Dog Latin’ that was handed down through 
the slums and the ergastula of the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire to an affiliated Western Christian Society which 
continued to use this inelegant yet accommodating lingua franca 
for all serious forms of international intercourse until a modern 
Homo Occidentalis who had made up his mind to emancipate him- 
self at all costs at last abandoned ‘Dog Latin’ for French no longer 
ago than the seventeenth century. 
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In the long-drawn-out disintegration of the Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion we see the New Egyptian language breaking through the 
ong-since-dead crust of Classical Egyptian in the fourteenth 
century B.c. in order to establish itself for a short season as the 
lingua franca of a tottering ‘New Empire’, and for a much longer 
season as the literary language of an Egyptiac World which had 
been shorn of all its foreign annexes. ‘The beginning of the end 
of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt was contemporaneous with the 
beginning of the use of the New Egyptian language as a medium 
of official and literary intercourse. Both movements date from the 
reign of the Emperor Ikhnaton (imperabat circa 1370-1352 P. 
and within less than two hundred years of Ikhnaton’s accession 
the loss of the senile empire's non-Egyptiac provinces was com- 
plete; yet this short currency as a lingua franca with an ever- 
dwindling geographical range set a stamp upon the New Egyptian 
language which was never effaced. In the later age when New 
Egyptian, in its turn, had become a dead language like the Classical 
Egyptian which it had supplanted, ‘particular attention’ had to be 
paid by those who studied it to ‘the many foreign words and 
barbarous names in which’ it ‘abounded’.* 

In the disintegration of the Sumeric Civilization the victory 
went to the Akkadian language, which in all probability: had made 
its first appearance above the Sumeric horizon as the barbarian 
mother-tongue of a swarm of Semitic-speaking squatters who had 
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been attracted out of the Arabian Steppe into the fringes of a 
rising and growing Sumeric World in an early chapter of Sumeric 
history. "The fortune of the Akkadian language was made by the 
fact of its being the mother-tongue of all but the first of the four 
outstanding militarists of the Sumeric "Time of Troubles’ ;! and, 
when a Sumerian-speaking saviour of the disintegrating society 
arose at last in the person of Ur-Engur of Ur, who brought the 
Sumeric “Time of Troubles’ to an end through the establishment 
of a universal state, the Akkadian language was placed on an 
official parity with the Sumerian, and this elevation of its status 
was proclaimed in the very title of ‘the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad’. The position thus accorded to the Akkadian language de 
jure almost certainly, however, did less than justice to the currency 
‘which had already been gained by Akkadian de facto; for, while in 
the following age, when the Sumeric universal state was being 
laboriously held together by an Amorite dynasty from Babylon, 
Sumerian gave way to Akkadian, even in Sumer itself, as the 
language of everyday intercourse, and only lived on in the pre- 
carious life-in-death of ceremonial usage and learned reminiscence, 
the Akkadian language still went from strength to strength. In the 
heyday of the Sumeric universal state, when Elam was one of the 
provinces of ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters’, Akkadian tem- 
porarily supplanted Elamite, not indeed as the spoken vernacular 
language of the country, but as the notarial language for private 
business transactions as well as the language of state; And, after 
Elam had regained its independence and the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad had broken up and the Sumeric Society itself had gone into 
dissolution, the Akkadian language not only held its own among 
the ruins, but actually rose to the zenith of its career as a lingua 
‘franca; for during the post-Sumeric interregnum, when the dere- 
lict provinces of the Sumeric universal state were parcelled out 
into barbarian ‘successor-states’—Hittite and Hyksos and Kassite 
and Mitannian—which were all alike under the dominion of non- 
Semitic-speaking intruders, the ancient Semitic language of Akkad 
continued to serve as the common language of diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse for the whole of South-Western Asia for 
at least six centuries after the death of Hammurabi; and it was in 
this age that this Akkadian tongue won what was perhaps the 
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greatest triumph in its history. For, when ‘the New Empire’ of 
Egypt established its footing on the wreck of the Hyksos power 
and eventually extended its rule over the former possessions of the 
Hyksos Empire in Syria, an Egyptiac Society which had always 
been inclined towards exclusiveness, and which had recently been 
exacerbated to an unprecedented pitch of xenophobia by its ex- 
perience of the Hyksos domination, condescended to borrow 
from the barbarian upstarts whom it had just overthrown one of 
the most conspicuous elements in their detested veneer of Sumeric 
culture. "The Government of the reconstituted Egyptiac universal 
state deigned to correspond even with its own client princes in 
Syria, as well as with the independent Powers beyond Euphrates 
and Amanus, in the prevailing South-West Asian lingua franca; 
and, while this use of Akkadian was no doubt virtually forced upon 
Pharaoh’s chancery by the practical necessity of entering into 
diplomatic relations with the denizens of the strange new world 
into which ‘the New Empire’ had allowed itself to be carried by 
the impetus of a revanche, nevertheless the trove of diplomatic 
documents in the cuneiform script and the Akkadian language 
which has turned up in Ikhnaton’s archives at Tell-el-Amarna is 
an astonishing testimony to the Akkadian language's power of 
penetration as a medium of international intercourse, 

In the disintegration of the Indic Civilization we may see so 
many rival competitors for the role of lingua franca in the several 
vernaculars (prakrits) that were respectively employed by Agoka 
in his inscriptions in different provinces of the Indic universal 
state; and yet another competitor is to be seen in the closely 
related Pali dialect of the voluminous Hinayanian Buddhist scrip- 
tures, Pali was the linguistic medium in which an Indic culture 
which was all the time expanding as it disintegrated made its con- 
quest of Ceylon; and on the opposite fringe of the Indic World, 
in the Tarim Basin, we find the sense of promiscuity acquiescing 
in the evolution of local Hngue franche that were blends of the 
mother-tongue of the native population with intrusive elements of 
Indic speech, The language that has been labelled ‘Nordarisch’ 
by the modern Western archaeologists who have unearthed it has 
an Iranian base, but it contains an infusion of prakrit, and the 
resulting amalgam is conveyed in the Brahmi Indic script? 
Another local hybrid language, which was current as a medium 
of administration in the third century of the Christian Era, has a 
prakrit base but a large foreign element in its vocabulary, and this 
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inversely compounded amalgam is likewise conveyed in an Indic 
script, which in this case is the Kharosth.* 

In the disintegration of the Babylonic and Syriac civilizations the 
ruins of the two simultaneously collapsing societies became ever 
more indistinguishably intermingled, the thicker they came to be 
strewn over their common Triimmerfeld; and across the broken 
surface of this promiscuous debris the Aramaic language spread 
itself with the luxuriance of a weed which flourishes where no crop 
can grow and which stretches its creeping tendrils, with an un- 
discriminating alacrity, over every shattered column or splintered 

innacle that can offer them a hold. "The expansion of this Aramaic 

ingua franca of the declining Babylonic and Syriac worlds was 
fostered first by the Assyrian and later by the Achaemenian politi- 
cal power; but the impulsion which it thus received from the 
operation of political forces was not, in either case, a deliberate act 

ike King Philip's when he chose Attic for his Macedonian King- 
dom’s language of state, or like the Emperor Acoka’s when he 
made his selection of prakrits for employment in his inscriptions. 
The Assyrians propagated the Aramaic language and Alphabet 
involuntarily as an incidental consequence of their ruthless 
conquests and deportations ;? and the Achaemenidae made a deter- 
mined attempt to give, through their official patronage, an oecu- 
menical currency to three languages—none of which was Aramaic 
or was even conveyed in the Aramaic script*—before they bowed 
to a fait accompli and accepted Aramaic, with its own Alphabet to 
convey it, as the regional language of official business for all the 
western provinces of their empire—including Egypt and Anatolia, 
where Aramaic had never established itself as the vernacular 
language of ordinary life. ‘This was the origin of the Aramaic 
Hingua franca in which, in the first century of the Christian Era, 
Josephus wrote his magnum opus before translating it into the 
Attic xowy.s 
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The currency of the Aramaic language, however, seems short- 
lived and narrow-verged by comparison with that of the Aramaic 
Alphabet.! The standard Aramaic Alphabet that had been current 
under the Achaemenian régime broke up—upon the break-up of 
the Achaemenids’ Seleucid ‘suecessor-state’ in the second century 
B.c.—into a number of variants, several of which have had the 
privilege of becoming in their turn the vehicles for great govern- 
ments or great literatures or great religions. The list of offshoots 
of the Aramaic Alphabet within the former Achaemenian frontiers 
includes ‘Square Hebrew’, Nabataean (a humble script which has 
left its mark on human history as the parent of the Arabic), Palmy- 
rene, Syriac (which has gradually differentiated itself into separate 
Nestorian and Jacobite styles), and Pehlevi (the parent of Avestan) 
—besides the obscurer variants that have been worked out in the 
bosom of the Mandaean and the Manichaean churches for the 
conveyance of their scriptures.” In the extreme eastern march of 
the Achaemenian Empire the Aramaic Alphabet gavé birth to the 
Kharosthi script which was used by the Emperor Agoka to convey 
his praktit texts in two out of the fourteen inscriptions of his that 
are known to us;* and in the extreme north-eastern march, again, 
at a later date, it gave birth to yet another variant—the so-called 
‘Sogdian’s—which gradually made its way. eastwards from the 
banks of the Jaxartes to the banks of the Amur within less than 
two thousand years after the destruction of the Achaemenian 
Empire by Alexander the Great. 

Tt will be seen that the spread of the Aramaic script and language 
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both within and far beyond the bounds of the Syriac World was 
not interrupted by the unceremonious intrusion of Hellenism; and. 
when, after the passage of nearly a thousand years, the work of 
Alexander's Macedonians was at last undone by the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs, and the Syriac universal state which had found its 
first embodiment in the Achaemenian Empire was re-embodied 
in the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid Caliphates,' the career of the Ara- 
maic language was emulated by the sister Semite Arabic language, 
and the career of the Aramaic Alphabet by the derivative Alphabet 
in which the Arabic language was conveyed. 

While Aramaic owed less of its fortune than was owed by Attic. 
Greek to political influences, Arabic has been indebted to the Arab 
Caliphate as deeply as Latin to the Roman Empire. Unofficially 
the conquerors’ language radiated from their military cantonments 
and tribal settlements in the conquered territories? Officially 
Arabic was substituted for Greek (not for Coptic) in the ex-Roman 
provinces, and for Pehlevi in the ex-Sasanian provinces, in the 
reign of the Caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik (imperabat a.D. 685-705)? And, 
though the Arabic Alphabet has not succeeded in pushing its way 
eastwards so far into the heart of Asia as the Aramaic Alphabet, 
it has at least made a deeper impression as far as it has gone; for, 
in adopting the Arabic Alphabet in place of the Aramaic to convey 
their non-Semitic mother-tongues, the Persians and the Turks 
have allowed the new script to bring in its train an invading host 
of alien Arabic words into their native vocabularies. 
variant of the Aramaic Alphabet (see Jensen, op. cit., pp. 213-10) i pomible 
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If we turn next to the abortive cosmos of city-states with its 
main focus in Northern Italy which arose within the ambit of 
Western Christendom during the so-called ‘medieval’ period of 
Western history,! we shall see the Tuscan dialect of Italian eclip- 
sing its rivals, as Attic eclipsed the rival dialects of Ancient 
Greek, and at the same time being propagated round all the 
shores of the Mediterranean by Venetian and Genoese seamen 
and traders and empire-builders, as well as by Pisans and 
Florentines who spoke Tuscan as their mother-tongue; and this 
Pan-Mediterranean currency of the Italian language in its Tuscan 
shape outlived the prosperity, and even the independence, of 
the medieval Italian city-states. In the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era Italian was the service language of an Ottoman Navy 
that was then fast driving its Venetian and Genoese opponents out 
of Levantine waters; and in the nineteenth century, again, the 
same Italian was the service language of a Hapsburg Navy whose 
Imperial-Royal masters were successful from 1814 to 1859 in re- 
ducing Italy herself to the mere ‘geographical expression’ that 
Metternich had pronounced her to be. In fact, the ‘Osmanlis 
and the Hapsburgs each in turn found themselves constrained 
to employ an Italian medium of communication as an indispen- 
sable element in the construction of a war-machine which they 
were creating for the purpose of holding the Italian people in 
check; and thus the Italian language succeeded twice over in 
forcing itself down the throats of strangers who were so far from 
speaking it by nature that they were actually the mortal enemies 
of the people who had inherited it as their mother-tongue. ‘This 
‘Tuscan Italian, however, was no more able than the Attic Greek 
had been to make such extraordinary foreign conquests with impu- 
hity; and we are confronted with an Italian analogue of the Greek 
xom in the historical Lingua Franca, which may be accurately 
described, in the very words which our anonymous Athenian author 
has used of his own fast-changing Attic tongue, as ‘a jargon com- 
pounded of ingredients . . . for which the whole World has 
been laid under contribution’? This Lingua Franca of the 
Levant, with its Italian base almost buried under the load of 
its miscellaneous foreign accretions, is such an admirable example 
of the genus which it represents that its historic name has come 
to bear a generic meaning. 

Latterly, however, this historic Lingua Franca has been replaced 
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by a substitute, even in its congenial Levantine haunts; and this 
successor that has supplanted it is not a purified Italian but a 
vulgarized French. 

In the history of the decline and fall of the medieval Western 
city-state cosmos, French came treading on the heels of Italian as, 
in the decline and fall of Hellenism, Latin followed Attic Greek, 
or as Arabic followed Aramaicin the longer-drawn-out disintegra- 
tion of the Syriac Civilization. The fortune of the French language. 
has been made by the fact that during the "Time of Troubles’ of 
the broken-down cosmos of Italian and German and Flemish 
city-states—a phase in the history of this sub-society’s disintegra- 
tion which set in towards the close of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian Era and which lasted until the close of the eighteenth'— 
France carried off the victory in the contest among the Great 
Powers round the periphery of this still expanding world for the 
mastery over its now decaying centre From the age of Louis XIV 
(regnabat A.D. 1643-1715) onwards, France forged ahead of the 
ungainly Hapsburg Power which had been her principal com- 
petitor; French culture began to exert an attraction which kept 
pace with the progress of French arms? and, when Napoleon at 
length achieved his Bourbon forerunner's ambition of piecing 
together a mosaic with a French design out of all the broken 
fragments of medieval city-states which strewed the face of Europe 
at the French nation’s doors from the Italian shores of the Gulf 
of Genoa and the Adriatic to the German shores of the North Sea 
and the Baltic, the Napoleonic Empire proved itself to be a cultural 
force as well as a military system, 

It was, indeed, its cultural mission that was the Napoleonic 
Empire's undoing; for the ideas of which it was the ‘carrier’ (in 
the clinical sense of the word) were the expression of a modern 
Western culture which had sprung to maturity among the ruins 
of the medieval city-state cosmos and had transmuted the legacy 
of a medieval Italian culture into a new spiritual force. In the 
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Revolutionary and Napoleonic Age that force was still in the flood 
tide of its youthful energy; and ‘the Ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion’, imbued asthey were with this dynamically restless spirit, were 
not calculated to act as a sedative which might reconcile the Italians 
and Flemings and Rhinelanders and Hanseatics to the yoke of the 
French empire-builders by whom these ideas were being intro- 
duced. So far from that, the revolutionary impact of Napoleonic 
France gave these stagnating peoples a stimulating shock which 
roused them from their torpor and inspired them to rise up and 
overthrow the French Empire as a first step towards taking their 
places as new-born nations in a modern Western World side by 
Side with France herself: Thus the Napoleonic Empire carried 
within itself the seeds of its own inevitable failure in the Epime- 
thean role of serving as the universal state of a decadent world 
which, once, in its long-past noonday, had created the splendours 
of Florence and Venice and Bruges and Ghent and Nürnberg and 
Lübeck 

"The actual task which the Napoleonic Empire did involuntarily 
perform was to tow the stranded galleons of a derelict medieval 
armada back into the racing current of Western life, and at the 
same time to stimulate their listless crews into making their vessels 
sea-worthy for sailing on a broader ocean than the landlocked seas 
ön which they had hazarded their lives in times past; and this 
actual French performance was a short and thankless business in 
the nature of the case. The French Empire has been—as it was 
bound to be—abortive; the genius of Napoleon I could not avail 
to sustain this political tour de force for even a full score of years 
after the first passage of the Rhine and the Alps by the armies of 
Revolutionary France; and all the king’s horses and men could 
not reinstate Humpty Dumpty when once he had süffered the 
great fall of 1812-14. "The Hundred Days’ were a fiasco and the 
Second Empire ended in a débácle. Since 1871 the French Empire 
has been dead and buried not only as a European reality but even 
as a French dream. Yet in the Great Society of to-day there is 
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one substantial legacy of the two-hundred-years-long role, with 
its brief Napoleonic culmination, which was sustained by France 
in the last phase of the decline and fall of the medieval city-state 
cosmos. The French language has succeeded in establishing itself as 
the lingua franca of that central portion of our Western World, 
and it has even extended its dominion to the far extremities of the 
former domains of the Spanish and Ottoman Empires, which, from 
the fifteenth century to the seventeenth, were two of the competitors 
of France for the hegemony over the colonies and the metropolitan 
territories of the Italian commonwealths. In Germany and Italy a 
‘totalitarian’ nationalism has latterly been doing its best to efface 
the marks of French influence; but a knowledge of French will 
still carry the traveller through Belgium and Switzerland and the 
Iberian Peninsula and Latin America and Rumania and Greece 
and Syria and Turkey and Egypt;! and the Latin Alphabet, riding 
on the shoulders of the French language, has superseded a Slavonic 
Alphabet as the vehicle of Rumanian, and an Arabic Alphabet as 
the vehicle of Turkish.2 

In its haste to reap the fruits of commercial and military and 
political labours that have all been so much labour lost, the French 
language—like the other languages that have followed the same 
questionable career—has stooped to the indignity of vulgarization. 
And any member of the cultivated nation that enjoys, as not the 
least valuable part of its birth-right, the privilege of speaking 
perfect French without ever having consciously to acquire this 
accomplishment, must feel a horrid tingling in his sensitive ears 
if ever he is compelled to hear his delicate mother-tongue being 
butchered to make an Argentinian intelligible to a Pole, or a 
Brazilian to a Greek—unless, perchance, he may be saved from 
this excruciation by a blissful unawareness of the fact that South 
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‘America and Eastern Europe are boasting themselves to be talking 
Racine's tongue when they are holding intercourse with each other 
in their voluble lingua franca.) 

If this French lingua franca is a monument, in the modern 
Western World, of the decline and fall of a medieval sub-society 
within the Western body social, we may see in the English lingua 
‘franca—which, since the War of 1914-18, has been raised to even 
an official parity with French as an alternative medium of diplo- 
matic international intercourse—a product of that gigantic process 
of pammixia (whatever it may portend) which has expanded—and, 
in the process, diluted—our modern Western World into a ‘Great 
Society’ of literally world-wide range. In this world-wide arena 
the English language has now gained the ascendancy over French, 
as well as over Dutch and Spanish and Portuguese; and its defini- 
tive victory; in a struggle which lasted for some two hundred 
years, was won in the Seven Years’ War. 
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This triumph of the English language was a corollary of the 
triumph of Great Britain herself in a military and political and 
commercial struggle for the mastery of a new world overseas which 
was being annexed to the domain of a once parochially West 
European civilization through the competitive growth and expan- 
sion of the rival nations into which a medieval Western Populus 
Christianus had latterly broken up in the Western Society's West 
European homeland; and therefore it is not surprising to find the 
English language established to-day as the principal vernacular of 
the North American continent and as the dominant lingua franca 
of the Indian sub-continent, since these two regions were the 
scenes of Great Britain's eighteenth-century victory over France 
in these two European Powers’ twofold competition in Asiatic 
empire-building and in American colonization. The prowess of 
the English language, as distinct from that of the English people 
and its daughter nations overseas, is perhaps more impressively 
attested by the present currency of English as a lingua franca in 
the Far East; for here the direct material impact of the English- 
speaking peoples did not begin to make itself felt until some two 
hundred years later than the date when it was first felt in India 
and North America; and, during the hundred and fifty years or so 
during which the Far East has been subject to the present second 
bout of Western social pressure," this Western impact has largely 
taken the peaceful forms of missionary and commercial enterprise, 
while, by comparison at any rate with the older history of Western. 
penetration into the Indies and the Americas, the corresponding 
expansion of the Western Powers in the Far East has been accom- 
panied by few aggressive wars, still fewer permanent conquests, 
and scarcely any colonization. Thus in the Far East the adven- 
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titious aid that the English language has received has been distinctly 
less forceful than elsewhere; and therefore, so far as the language 
has succeeded in making its way here also, this success can more 
confidently be ascribed to the language's own intrinsic powers. 
‘Accordingly the present currency of English in the Far East may 
be taken as the measure of its achievements and its prospects in 
the World at large; and we may venture to rate these high when 
we find English being employed as a lingua franca in Far Eastern 
cities which have never been under the rule of either the British 
Empire or the United States, and on the lips of speakers who have 
been speaking English in the act of carrying on a propaganda 
‘campaign against ‘British interests’. 

English was, in fact, the medium of communication between 
the people of Southern and Central China and Mr. Michael Boro- 
din, the political adviser who was lent in the summer of 1923 to 
the Kuomintang Government st Canton by the Soviet Govern- 
ment at Moscow! for the purpose of instructing the Kuomintang 
in the art of launching an anti-foreign mass-movement which was 
to be pointedly anti-capitalist and still more pointedly anti-British. 
Mr. Borodin knew no Chinese; and his strenuous political activities 
during the four years for which his mission in China lasted left 
him no leisure for mastering a difficult foreign language with the 
facility that would have been required for making popular appeals 
to mass-meetings. At the same time the Kuomintang were unable 
to find on the southern sea-board of China, or even in the Yangtse 
Valley, Chinese linguists who were sufficiently well acquainted 
with Russian to be able to serve Mr. Borodin as interpreters from 
Russian into Chinese. On the other hand there was no difficulty 
in finding Southern Chinese with an adequate knowledge of 
English; and, since this was a lingua franca which Mr. Borodin, 
too, could understand and speak, the English language became a 
vital link in this Russian emissary's anti-British propaganda cam- 
paign in a Chinese mission-field. The Chinese invasion of the 
British Concession at Hankow on the 3rd-sth January, 1927, was 
the sequel to a series of inflammatory speeches which had been 
delivered in Hankow by Mr. Borodin in December;? and, in ad- 
dressing the Chinese mobs whom he was inciting to attack the 
British, the Russian agitator had to employ the cumbrous method 
of speaking in English to a Chinese interpreter who then translated 
the orator's ardently anti-British words out of their original 
English dress into the local Chinese vernacular. 

‘This English means of communication between a Chinese audi- 
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ence and a Russian orator on the banks of the Yangtse! is not, 
however, the most striking of the illustrations of the currency of 
English as a lingua franca in the Far East that have come to the 
notice of the present writer; for, on board an American ship en 
voyage from Shanghai to Kobe in 1929, he witnessed at first hand 
the employment of English by Chinese as a means of communica- 
tion, not with foreigners, but with one another. 

In this American ship's saloon I was given my place at a table 
where all the other seats were occupied by Americans or English 
people, while at the next table to ours the party was entirely 
Chinese. In a lull in the conversation at our own table we noticed 
that we were not alone in talking English; for at the Chinese table 
an English conversation was in full swing—and this in an English 
which was not less fluent than ours. Why, we speculated, were 
our Chinese neighbours speaking English among themselves? 
There was no suspicion that they might be ‘showing off their 
mastery of the world-language, for they were manifestly quite 
un-self-conscious; and, even if we had not been able to read 
this on their countenances at a glance, we could have been sure 
a priori that it would never have occurred to Chinese men and 
women of good breeding (such as these were) to take any pride in 
performing the tricks of foreign trades. Their use of English in 
talking among themselves must therefore serve some strictly prac- 
tical purpose; and, as we fell into exchanging surmises as to what 
the point of it might be, I contributed the guess that our Chinese. 
party might be made up of passengers from different provinces, 
including some of those on the southern and south-eastern sea- 
board where each province speaks its own local dialect and not the. 
elsewhere current ‘mandarin’, so that English might be the only 
language in which they were all of them sufficiently well versed to 
be mutually intelligible to one another. By this time our English 
and American curiosity had become so eager that we ventured to 
interrupt the neighbouring conversation in order to learn the 
answer to our riddle—whereupon our Chinese fellow passengers 
told us, with much good humour, that my explanation was the 
right one. 

“The admirable English that was being talked by Chinese pas- 
sengers on board an American ship in A.D. 1929 is not, however, 
the only form in which the language may be heard nowadays on 
lips to which it has not come as a birthright. Indeed, we have not 
squats of uns Cia communicatur. the Russo Chines Pet of indy and 
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far to seek in order to discover that ‘ingredients . . . for which the 
whole World has been laid under contribution’ now also infest the 
English that is spoken as a mother-tongue in North America and 
in the South Seas and even in England itself—for the Germanisms? 
in North American English are decidedly less exotic than the 
Indianisms? of a metropolitan Kiplingese. If ‘the Old Oligarch" 
whose lot was cast in Periclean Athens had been able to turn his 
attention to this latter-day metropolitan English of ours, he would 
assuredly have castigated” it in terms even more sardonic than 
those which he was provoked into using in order to express what 
he felt about the vulgarization, in his own day, of his own metro- 
politan Attic Greek. We can picture the extremity of disgust to 
which this Periclean Athenian aristocrat would have been moved 
if he could have lived to hear a post-Alexandrine Attic xow being 
spoken by Susan priests or Gerrhaean sailors or Bactrian villagers. 
Yet, so far as we know, the Attic xowy}—even in its remotest out- 
posts and even in its most degenerate days—never fell into the 
plight to which English has been reduced as the lingua franca 
of Chinese coolies. 

In this ‘Pijin English’ we have the spectacle of a colloquial 
Chinese masquerading in an English costume. The tendency— 
already strong in the native English remnant of our modern 
English vocabulary—to reduce every word to a monosyllable has 
been carried, in English’, to a Chinese degree. In ‘Pijin 
English’ monosyllables are the rule; and, having taken the Chinese 
cue in this reductio ad absurdum of the admirable principle of 
linguistic simplicity, ‘Pijin English’ has followed suit to colloquial 
Chinese in adopting a Chinese cure for a Chinese malady. Collo- 
quial Chinese has worked out an ingenious device for parrying the 
ambiguity which is apt to beset a monosyllabic language owing to 
the diversity of meanings which each monosyllable has to bear. 
It has sought to make its meaning clear by expressing every idea 
in a pair of monosyllables which happen to be more or less 
synonymous, and it has thus begun to revert from monosyllabism 
to dissyllabism in its word-structure. In ‘Pijin English” we can 
observe a reflection of this latest tendency in the indigenous 
language which has here been moulding the English lingua franca 
of the Far East into accord with the Chinese genius. For instance, 
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in monotonously employing the couplet ‘look-see’ to describe 
every visual act, ‘Pijin English’ has sacrificed the proper English 
discrimination between the passive connotation of ‘see’ and the 
active connotation of ‘look’, for the sake of ensuring that the one 
nondescript ‘hyphenated’ word shall at least convey unmistakably 
the general category of meaning that is common to both its 
constituents, 

‘The English that has undergone this conversion into a cheap 
chinoiserie may prove puzzling to ears which have been accustomed 
to hear nothing but English from their infancy; and this un- 
Englishness of ‘Pijin English’ is illustrated by a story to which the 
present writer, as a child, was never tired of listening as it was 
told by an old great-uncle of hist who had served in the English 
merchant marine and had risen to the command of an Fast- 
Indiaman. The incident related in this story purports to be an 
historical event dating from one of those middle decades of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era when the narrator was 
navigating his ship in Chinese waters and when the trade which 
made such a distant voyage worth while for European merchant- 
‘men was being forced upon China at the cannon's mouth by 
European men-of-war. The story tells that, in a lull between the 
successive naval wars of aggression in which the Western Powers 
were at that time forcing open the Far Eastern hermit empire’s 
hitherto almost hermetically sealed doors, one Power which had 
recently been at war with China made an offer to the Chinese 
Government, through the diplomatic channel, for building a hos- 
pital at the foreign Government's own expense at a point on 
Chinese territory which these unexpectedly benevolent foreigners 
took the trouble to designate. The offer was made in proper form 
and in courteous language; but the site which the foreign Govern- 
ment had selected for its benefaction was one of such conspicuoes 
strategic importance that the Imperial Government's suspicions 
were aroused. To invert the terms of Clausewitz’s epigram? the 
policy of the European Power that was making the offer was 
shrewdly suspected by the mandarins of being ‘a continuation of 
war by other means’. However, they had now been taught by 
painful experience to take every possible precaution against giving 
these bellicose ‘South Sea Barbarians’ any shadow of excuse for 
resorting to arms on the ground that they had been insulted by the 
Imperial Government's behaviour; so, with an uneasy mind, the 
mandarins accepted the offer in phrases still more courteous than 
those in which it had been laid before them. "Their uneasiness did 
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not diminish as the work progressed; for the building which now 
swiftly began to rise on the crown of an island commanding the 
estuary of one of China’s finest navigable rivers seemed singularly 
inappropriate for the philanthropic service to which it was officially 
dedicated. The windows—mere slits—were as narrow as the walls 
—veritable ramparts—were massive. And when the roof was on 
and the donors began to land the medical stores with which the 
new hospital was to be equipped for performing its works of 
mercy, the cases were reported by the coolies, hired to carry them 
up from the beach, to weigh as heavy as lead. At this stage the 
Imperial Government, feeling that the time for action had arrived, 
passed the word to a trustworthy gang of its public-spirited coolie- 
subjects to drop one of the cases, en route, with a clumsiness suf- 
ficient to break it, The accident was duly contrived; and, sure 
enough, the bursting medicine-chest disgorged, not Epsom salts 
or cupping-glasses, but stands of muskets with powder and shot 
to match. At this shattering exposure one of the coolies who had 
staged it exclaimed to his European taskmasters, with a consum- 
mately innocent air of surprise: 'Hi-yah! Me no savey sick man 
yam gun.’ It would perhaps have been difficult to go farther in 
denaturing the English medium of an impromptu diplomatic retort 
of which the ironic Chinese point could hardly have been presented 
more sharply in the most carefully conned note from the officials 
of the Imperial Ya-men. 

After this glance at the vicissitudes with which the English 
language has met in its career as the lingua franca of a Western- 
ized World, we may pass on to consider the fortunes of other living 
lingue franche which have been overtaken by English—and over- 
ridden by it, in different degrees—in the course of their own less 
ambitious careers of expansion over the narrower domains of non- 
Western societies that have latterly been enmeshed in a world- 
enveloping Western net. 

In the main body of the Far Eastern World, for example, the 
political unity which has been maintained, off and on, ever since 
the close of the sixth century of the Christian Erat has had its 
inguistic counterpart in the spread of the so-called ‘mandarin’ 
dialect. This Imperial lingua franca has now become current 
through the greater part of the vast area that is occupied at the 
present day by a Chinese-speaking population; and the mutual 
intelligibility which it has established as it has spread is such that 
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to-day an inhabitant of the south-western province of Yunnan, 
on the far side of the Upper Yangtse, can travel all the way to the 
extreme north-eastern province of Kirin, which is washed by 
the Amur, without finding himself, at any stage of his journey, 
unable to understand the local speech or to make his own speech 
"understood by the local inhabitants. On the other hand there is 
a chain of five provinces along the southern and south-eastern 
seaboard—including the province of Kiangsu, which bestrides the 
estuary of the Yangtse and contains both Nanking and Shanghai— 
where the local dialects are not only different from ‘mandarin’ but 
are so far removed from it, and at the same time so highly differen- 
tiated from one another, that in this region the areas of mutual 
intelligibility rarely exceed the limits of a single province, in sharp 
contrast to the vastness of the area (some twenty provinces, all 
told, including those in Inner Mongolia and Manchuria) over 
which the ‘mandarin’ dialect uniformly prevails. 

We have already overheard the members of a party of Chinese 
travellers which included a contingent from some of the non- 
‘mandarin’-speaking provinces communicating with one another 
in English in the saloon of an American steamer; and it is con- 
ceivable that the Pan-Chinese oral and auditory lingua francat 
which is one of China's present crying needs will in fact be pro- 
vided in the form of an utterly alien Indo-European language, im- 
ported from the far side of the Old World, which, in linking the 
several vernacular language-areas of China with one another, will 
at the same time be linking up the whole of China with all the rest 
of the World in virtue of having become the oecumenical language 
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of ‘All that is Under Heaven’ in the literal as well as in the Sinic 
sense of that term. It is also possible, however, that, while English 
will indeed become (as would seem, indeed, to be its manifest 
destiny) the medium of both visual and vocal communication 
between China and the outer world, it will not, after all, snatch 
away from the ‘mandarin’ dialect of Chinese the different function 
of serving as a universal means of internal communication by 
mouth and ear within the boundaries of the immense region in 
which the vernacular languages are all of them dialects of Chinese, 
For within the last few years the leading spirits in the non-‘man- 
derin'-speaking provinces have been setting themselves to make 
‘mandarin’ as familiar there as it is in the rest of China.! 

At Shanghai in 1929 the writer of this Study was told by the 
Chinese scholar and philosopher Dr. Hu Shih—who has dedicated 
his life to the foundation of a popular literature in a simplified 
form of mandarin'—that he had recently hesitated to accept an 
invitation to go on a lecture tour in the South because the experi- 
ment had not proved a success when he had tried it on a former 
occasion not so very long before. On this previous tour Dr. Hu 
Shih had not found adequate audiences in the South that could 
follow him in ‘mandarin’, while he himself was, of course, unable 
to address the intelligentsia of each southern province in its own 
parochial patois. He put these difficulties which he had then en- 
countered to the Southerners who were now inviting him to visit 
them for the second time; and he received in reply an emphatic 
assurance that—thanks to the progress which had been made in 
the South in the intervening years in spreading a familiarity with 
‘mandarin’ there—he need no longer fear any repetition of his 
previous aggravating experience. 

In the Iranic World, before it began to succumb to the process 
of Westernization, the New Persian language, which had been 
fashioned into literary form in mighty works of art during the 
post-Syriac and pre-Iranic interregnum (circa A.D. 975-1275}, at 
the same time gained a currency as a franca; and at its 
widest, about the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of the Christian Era, its range in this role extended, without 
a break, across the face of South-Eastern Europe and South- 
Western Asia from the Ottoman pashalyq of Buda, which had 
been erected out of the wreckage of the Western Christian Kingdom 
of Hungary after the Ottoman victory at Mohacz in A.D. 1526, to 
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the Muslim 'successor-states" which had been carved, after the 
victory of the Deccanese Muslim princes at Talikota in A.D. 1565, 
out of the carcase of the slaughtered Hindu Empire of Vijayana 
gar. For this vast cultural empire the New Persian language was 
indebted to the arms of Turkish-speaking empire-builders—reared 
in the Iranic tradition and therefore captivated by the spell of 
the New Persian literature—whose military and political destiny 
it had been to provide one universal state for Orthodox Christen- 
dom? in the shape of the Ottoman Empire? and another for the 
Hindu World in the shape of the Timurid Mughal Raj.+ These 
two universal states of Iranic construction on Orthodox Christian 
and on Hindu ground were duly annexed, in accordance with 
their builders’ own cultural affinities, to the original domain of 
the New Persian language in the homelands of the Iranic Civiliza- 
tion on the Iranian Plateau and in the Basin of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes; and in the heyday of the Mughal, Safawi, and Ottoman 
régimes New Persian was being patronized as the language of 
litterae humaniores by the ruling element over the whole of this 
huge realm, while it was also being employed as the official lan- 
guage of administration in those two-thirds of its realm that lay 
within the Safawi and the Mughal frontiers. 

‘The new Persian language and literature were staples in the 
intellectual education of the Ich-oghlans who were the corps d'élite 
among the neophytes in the Ottoman Padishah’s Slave-House- 
hold, and the influence of this Persian mental background natur- 
ally persisted among the adult lights and leaders in the Ottoman 
courtand camp. The redoubtable Ottoman militarist Sultan Selim 
the Grim amused his leisure by writing Persian verse? with better 
success than ever attended the Hohenzollern militarist King Freder- 
ick the Great's poetic efforts in French;? and the lavish patronage 
of the Muslim courts in India has piled up, through a long series 
of command performances, a corpus of poetry in the Persian 
tongue which is as preponderant in mass as it is inferior in merit 
to the classical Persian poetry that has sprung spontaneously from. 
a less heavily manured Iranian soil that is this fine flower’s native 
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earth. As for the career of the Persian language on Indian ground 
as an official vehicle of administration, it was not till A.D. 1829 that 
Persian began to be discarded for this purpose, in favour of 
English, in the territories which the British East India Company 
had taken over from the Mughal Raj and its 'successor-states f 

It is not surprising to find that the New Persian language has 
had to pay for this ephemeral vogue as a lingua franca: by sub- 
mitting in its day to as radical a vulgarization as has since been the 
Jot of that European language to which Persian has eventually 
been forced to give way in Hindustan. To begin with, Turkish 
and not Persian was the mother-tongue of the war-lords and war- 
bands who were the empire-builders of the Safawi and the Mughal 
a5 well as the Ottoman Empire; and all three dominant minorities 
—including the two which went the length of employing Persian 
for their public administration as well as for their private literary 
recreation—retained the use of their native Turkish for the hum- 
drum domestic business of everyday life. In these linguistic circum- 
stances all three of them sought to reconcile nature with culture 
by doctoring their raw Turkish mother-tongues with a potent 
infusion of Persian elements? The Turki, Azerbaijani, and Otto- 
man Turkish languages, as we know them to-day—or knew them 
yesterday before a generation of purists or pedants arose to reverse 
the process—are virtually composite languages with a Persian 
superstructure that counts for more than the Turkish basis. 
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These Turco-Persian linguistic alloys do not, however, represent 
the final degree of the New Persian language’s debasement; for in 
the Indian dominions of the Mughal Empire and in the European 
dominions of the Ottoman Empire the Persian lingua franca 
of the Timurid and ‘Osmanli empire-builders came into contact, 
not only with these dominant minorities’ Turkish mother-tongues, 
but also eventually with the indigenous languages of the Hindu 
and Orthodox Christian worlds when the cultures of the subject 
populations began to captivate their Iranicized Turkish conquerors. 


“The character of Akbar, so far as it depended upon heredity, was 
. . . based on three distinct non-Indian strains of blood existing in his 
proximate ancestors: namely, the Turk or Turki, the Mongol or Mogul, 
and the Persian or Iranian strains. The manners and customs of his 
court exhibited features which were derived from all the three sources: 
Turki, Mongol, and Iranian. During the early years of his reign Indian 
influences counted for little—the officers and courtiers surrounding him. 
being divided into two parties: the Turks (Mongol or Chaghatdy and 
Uzbeg) on the one side and the Persians on the other. But after Akbar 
had attained maturity the pressure exercised by his Indian environment 
rapidly increased, so that in sentiment he became less and less of a 
foreigner until, in the later years of his life, he had become more than 
half an Hindu. His personal conduct was then guided by Hindu dharma 
or rules of duty, modified considerably by the precepts of Iranian Zoro- 
astrianism. The Turk! and Mongol elements in his nature were kept 
so much in the background that he was reputed by Hindus to be a rein- 
carnation of a Brahman sage. 

This Indianization of Akbar’s soul found its linguistic reflexion 
in the formation of a new alloy of the Persian language with a 
vein of base metal that was Indian instead of being Turkish. 


“Both Turki and Persian were spoken at his court, but the former 
tongue in the course of time dropped out of use, while the latter 
became the recognized official and literary language. The highly Per- 
sianized form of [Western] Hindi known by the name of Urda, or the 
‘camp language,? which developed gradually as a convenient instrament 


“Abbasid Caliphate, the Uighur Turkish language bad been reduced to writing in an 
Alphabet of Aramaic erigi, and the Alten Turkish language in the Alphabet oft 
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of communication between natives and foreigners, was often almost 
identical in vocabulary with Persian as spoken in India, while retaining 
the grammatical structure of an Indian tongue.'? 


"The Persian influence on Western Hindi has been so strong 
that the Hindustánt language has accommodated itself—even in 
its less impure form, in which the influx of the Persian vocabulary 
has been kept within more modest limits—to employing the Perso- 
Arabic Alphabet as an alternative vehicle to the indigenous 
Brahmi script—though the latter still serves to convey the greatest 
of all Hindi works of poetic art: the Eastern Hindi Ram-Charit 
‘Manas of Akbar’s Hindu contemporary and subject, Tulsi Dàs 

This penetration of a Hindi element into the everyday speech 
of Albar's court and camp has a rudimentary analogue in the 
prevalence, in the same age, of Jugoslav as the domestic language 
of the Ottoman Padishah’s Slave-Household; and, if the master 
institution of the Ottoman Empire had not, after the death of 
Suleymin the Magnificent, been reduced to a premature decadence 
by a breach of the fundamental rule that the recruits must be 
infidel-born,* a Perso-Jugoslav alloy might be playing in the Near 
East to-day a role corresponding to that of the Perso-Hindi alloy 
which is still current under the name of Urdu as a lingua franca 
in India, This possibility was blighted by the socially disastrous 


2 "The basis of Urdu i Hindostini: i.e, "hat dialect of Western Hindi whose home 
the Upper Gangetic Doth, in the country round Meerut, The ct of Delhi es close 
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deret rons Urda by ejecting all worda of Arabie and Persian ith, and 
im their place words borrowed or derived from the indigenous Sanskrit, Owing 
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Franca wbich could be used by the strictest Hindus without their religious prejudices 
being offended, it became widely adopted and is now the recognized velicle 
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political success of the Padishih’s free Muslim subjects in taking 
the Padishah’s Slave-Household by storm; for most of the free 
Muslim recruits who forced their way into the Household in and 
after the later decades of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era were drawn from the Turkish-speaking Muslim population of 
the metropolitan provinces of the Empire in the Anatolian and 
Balkan peninsulas, This usurpation of the Ottoman seat of power 
by a ring of predominantly Turkish-speaking Muslim freemen in 
the place of a ring of predominantly Jugoslav-speaking Christian 
slaves has been reflected in the respective fortunes of the rival 
languages. The Jugoslav language has missed its destiny of be- 
coming, under a Persian veneer, a lingua franca for the whole of 
the Near East, and has been reduced to the modest role of serving 
as the parochial vernacular of a single one among the Ottoman 
Empire's numerous ‘successor-states’. On the other hand the 
Turkish language of the original ‘Osmanli empire-builders has 
escaped the fate—which has overtaken the sister Turki tongue of 
the Timurid empire-builders in India—of ceasing to be spoken 
by the empire-builders' own descendants in the conquered terri- 
tories. There is, indeed, a striking contrast between the extinction 
of Turki in India and the survival of Turkish in Anatolia, where 
the Ottoman Turkish language has not been content merely to 
hold its own against the Greek and Armenian which it found in 
‘occupation, but has steadily won converts at their expense until 
in the end it has driven both these predecessors right off this 
Anatolian field.* 

The most remarkable trophy of the Turkish language’s victory 
here has been its capture of ex-Greek-speaking and ex-Armenian- 
speaking minorities? who have ‘turned Turk’, not as an incidental 
consequence of becoming converts to the Islamic faith of their 
‘Turkish conquerors, but in spite of an unbroken loyalty to the 
Orthodox and to the Gregorian Monophysite Christianity which 
are their respective religious heritages from a pre-Turkish-speaking 
past. This now Turkish-speaking remnant of the ancient Christian 
Communities of Anatolia has so utterly lost the command of its 
pre-Turkish speech that it has come to use a Turkish version of 
the Orthodox and Gregorian Christian liturgies and to inscribe 
‘Turkish texts (in Greek or Armenian letters) upon the tomb- 
stones that commemorate its dead. A passing stranger who hap- 
pened, before the mass-evictions of A.D. 1915-22, to find himself 
in some Christian village among the secluded mountain fastnesses 
wita te motors dis on p 3. kotne g, o 2 mi Pe p» 398, shore, 


3 For the commercial proweat of the ex-Greck-spesking Orthodox Christian Qira- 
moli see D. Gi), vob 1, p. 223, above, 
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on the watershed between the Halys and the rivers of Cilicia could. 
not have told by the ear that these villagers were of a different. 
religion from their Muslim neighbours. He must use his eyes to 
observe that the local house of worship was not a mosque but a 
church; and he must then look still closer—at the tombstones in 
the graveyard and at the books behind the screen—in order to 
determine whether the Christianity of these Turcophone Chris- 
tians was of the Greek-lettered Orthodox or of the Armenian- 
lettered Gregorian kind, 

Tt is true that this conversion to the Turkish language without 
a conversion to Islam has not carried with it that sense of political 
affinity which in the Near East has invariably accompanied a 
change of faith—even when this has not been followed by a corre- 
sponding change of speech, ‘This truth has been recognized on 
both sides; and the recognition has been acted upon in an inter- 
change of populations—partly by way of forcible eviction, but also 
partly by way of a more or less voluntary migration—through 
which the formerly intermingled millets of the old Ottoman Empire 
have sorted themselves out, in the course of about a hundred years 
ending in ‘the nineteen-twenties’, into a number of separate and 
severally homogeneous blocs on the pattern of the distribution of 
nationalities in Western Europe.’ If we examine the demographic 
map of the Near East as it stands to-day, when this agonizing pro- 
cess of geographical segregation is practically complete, we shall 
find that the Turkish-speaking Orthodox Christians who learnt 
their Turkish, without giving up their Christianity, in their native 
Anatolia have now been transplanted to Greece, because they are 
felt, and feel themselves, to be Greeks in virtue of their religion— 
while conversely the Greek-speaking and Bulgar-speaking and 
Tugoslav-speaking Muslims who respectively became converts to 
Islam, without any change of speech, in their native Crete and 
Rhodope and Bosnia, have now been transplanted to Turkey 
because, on the same religious criterion, they are felt, and feel 
themselves, to be Turks, 

On this showing, it might perhaps be imagined that the difference. 
in religion between, for example, a Turkish-speaking Gregorian 
Christin Armenian and a Turkish-speaking Muslim Ottoman 
Turk would count for everything, and their identity of language 
for nothing at all, in determining their attitude towards each other. 
Did not the religious antagonism between these two Turkish- 
speaking communities harden the Turkish-speaking Muslims" 
hearts to the point of attempting to exterminate the Turkish- 


2 See TV. C (i) (6) a, vol. iv, end IV. C (ij Liv, pp. 185-90, 
sons IT, Gi, (asl i pp. 76-8, end IV. C (i) Q) s, vol. iv, pp. 185-90, 
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speaking Christians in A.D. 1915-16, without any scruple about 
acting in this inhuman way towards victims who shared their 
butchers’ mother-tongue?! And could the moral gulf between the 
perpetrators and the survivors of those hideous deportations and 
massacres ever be bridged? The writer of this Study (whose 
melancholy task it once was to edit a collection of documents rela- 
ting to this grim episode in Near Eastern history)? was convincéd— 
until he was presented one day with decisive evidence to the con- 
trary—that the gulf was quite unbridgeable; and, even if it had 
been foretold to him that a happier relation between at least one 
Turk and one Armenian. would soon be re-established neverthe- 
less, he still would not have guessed that the community of Turkish 
speech between the Armenian Christian and his Turkish Muslim 
enemy would be the social substance out of which this miraculous 
moral bridge would be built. Yet so it was in the experience of a 
‘Turkish friend of the writer's, from whose lips he heard the story, 

The narrator was Yüsuf Kemal Bey, an eminent Turkish lawyer. 
who had rallied to Mustafa Kemal Pasha in his Cave of Adullam 
at Angora and had distinguished himself as an amateur diplo- 
matist in the service of what seemed a hopeless cause when the 
Ottoman Turkish people was fighting for its life in the Anatolian 
war-after-the-war of 1919-22. After the conclusion of peace with 
honour at Lausanne, Yüsuf Kemal Bey was appointed Turkish 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James's; and, as the Turkish 
Embassy in London had by then been closed for some ten years— 
ever since the suspension of diplomatic relations between Turkey 
and the United Kingdom upon the outbreak of war between them 
in 1914—the new Ambassador found that his official residence 
was not immediately habitable as it stood when he arrived to re- 
open it. During the uncomfortable days which had to be passed 
while the necessary redecorations were being carried out, the 
Ambassador, with his family and his suite, took his dinner night 
by night in a neighbouring restaurant; and, in their temporarily 
forlorn and homeless state, the Turkish diplomatic party were 
cheered and touched by the markedly cordial solicitude on their 
behalf which was invariably shown by one, in particular, of the 


+ As a matter of fact, such scruples were both felt and shown by the Turkish-speaking 
Musi neighbours of the Turkish-speaking Armenian deportees trom Cilicia; and 
in this district; at any rate, it seems improbable that the traditional relations of food- 
neighbourliness between the two Turkish-speaking communities would ever have been 
disturbed if they had been left to themsclves. "The deportations were engineered and 
Sarried out on the initiative of the Committee of Union and Progresa: a recently founded 
‘Turkish Muslim organization, with it head-quartera far away at Salonica, which was 
inspired by a fanatical determination to apply throughout the Ottoman Empire the 
exotic and inappropriate Nationalism of the modern Western World. 

3" See the British parliamentary paper on The Treatment of the Armenians in the Otto- 
‘man Empire, 1915-19 = Cd. 8335 (1916) = Mine, No. 31 (1916). 
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waiters who here served them at table. On their last visit to the 
restaurant before the Embassy kitchen was in working order once 
again, the Ambassador singled this waiter out for a parting expres- 
of his thanks; and then at last the waiter's tongue was loosed. 
ʻO Your Excellency,’ he burst out in Turkish, ‘you really need 
not thank me at all, for it is I myself, entirely, that have been the 
gainer through the stroke of good luck that put me in the way of 
waiting on you and yours. You see, I am an Armenian from’ such 
and such a place (it was an out-of-the-way spot in Anatolia); ‘and 
now, for years on end, I have had to spend my life earning my 
living here in London, with the whole breadth of Europe between 
me and home and without ever hearing a word of my native 
tongue. And so, Your Excellency, when you and your party came 
in here for the first time the other night and started to talk Turkish, 
1 felt almost as though I were at home again, and my heart leapt 
up. Night by night, since then, I have just feasted my ears. 
Simply by talking to each other, you and your friends were doing 
me a world of good without ever suspecting it. So you see, Your 
Excellency, it is really I that am in debt to you!” Here was at least 
one native of the Near East who was more deeply moved by the 
sound of his mother-tongue than by the bitter memories of a com- 
munal vendetta! As the Ambassador told the story, his counten- 
ance beamed with his pleasure at this unlooked-for welcome in 
London from an Armenian Turkish-speaking mouth; and the 
Turkish narrator's English listener took the tale as a happy augury 
for the opening of a new chapter of Near Eastern history. 

If we pass now from the Iranic World, with its Indian and Near 
Eastern annexes, to the sister Arabic World, and then cast our 
eyes over the borderland between the domain of this Arabic Civili- 
zation and its Tropical African hinterland, we can trace the pro- 
gress of the Arabic language as it has pushed its way westward 
from the west coast of the Indian Ocean towards the Lakes, and 
southward from the south coast of the Sahara into the Sudan, in 
the train of successive bands of Arab or semi-Arabicized stock- 
breeders and slave-raiders and traders, And the linguistic side of 
this movement can still be studied to-day in the life; for, while the 
physical impact of Arab intruders upon the domain of the native 

legro peoples in this African ‘living museum’? of Primitive Hu- 
manity has been brought to a standstill by European intervention 
within the last fifty or sixty years, the linguistic impact of the 
Arabic language upon the native vernaculars has actually received 
fresh impetus from an ‘opening-up of Africa’ which has latterly 
been taken out of Arab hands and been carried to completion as a 

* See II. C (ii) (E) a, vol. i, p. 313, above, 
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European enterprise, Under the European flags that signify the im- 
position ofa Western régime the Arabic language is proceeding with 
its advance into the heart of Tropical Africa with better facili- 
ties than it ever commanded before the present railways and motor- 
roads and postal and telegraph and telephone services were placed 
at its disposal by the energy and ability of European pioneers; 
and these material services do not exhaust the tale of benefits 
which have been conferred upon the Arabic language and culture 
in Tropical Africa by European colonial Powers. Perhaps the 
greatest benefit of all has been the official encouragement that they 
have given—for the sake of supplying an administrative need of 
their own—to the mixed languages that have arisen on the different 
cultural coasts on which the flowing tide of an Arabic lingua 
franca has been seeping in through native African mangrove 
‘swamps. It is French imperialism on the Upper Niger and British 
imperialism on the Lower Niger and British and German imperial- 
ism side by side in the East African hinterland of Zanzibar that 
have respectively made the fortunes of Fulani and Hausa and 
‘Swahili’; and all these three languages are linguistic alloys—with 
an African base and an Arabic infusion—that have been reduced 
to writing in the Arabic Alphabet. Sawihili, the East African 
“language of the coasts’, is an Arabo-Bantu counterpart of the Perso- 
Hindi alloy which is the Indian "language of the camp’ or Urdü; 
and the body that has been given to ‘Swahili’ by an East African 
dialect of Bantu has been given to Fulani and Hausa by two of the 
local non-Arabic vernaculars of the semi-nomadic peoples on the 
Saharo-Sudanese borderland between the Desert and the Sown,t 
When we pass from the Old World to the Americas, we find 
the Inca empire-builders of the Andean universal state displaying 
in their linguistic policy, as in everything else, a characteristic 
authoritarianism which has not yet been emulated by European 
administrators in Africa. Having come to the conclusion that their 
subjects could not function as fully efficient human instruments 
of a ‘totalitarian’ régime unless they were equipped with some 
common lingua franca, the Incas selected the Quichua language 
for this purpose and then not merely encouraged but actually 
compelled all the inhabitants of their empire to make themselves 
familiar with it? ‘This linguistic regimentation of the Andean 
the references given in Part II. A, Annes T, vil. i 
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peoples at their Inca masters’ hands has had lasting consequences, 
notwithstanding the premature and violent interruption of the 
Incas’ work by the Spanish conquistadores who hurled them from 
the seat of power and enthroned themselves in their stead.! For 
the missionaries of the Catholic Christian Church espied a new 
world ripe for spiritual conquest in the wreckage of an Incaic 
earthly paradise which had been ravished and devastated by the 
material weapons of Pizarro and his ruffianly companions;? and 
they perceived that a lingua franca which was already a 'going 
concern' throughout the vast domain of the shattered Andean 
universal state might be as useful an instrument for the propaga- 
tion of the Christian Faith as it had been for the operation of the- 
Incaic system of government. Accordingly the dissemination of 
the Quichua language, which the Inca administrators had begun, 
was carried further by the-Catholic Christian hierarchy which 
partitioned the Incaic heritage with the Spanish Crown; and it is 
perhaps mainly thanks to this ecclesiastical policy that, on the 
‘Andean Plateau to-day, Quichua is still spoken by a numerous 
population.» No doubt this consecutive Incaic enforcement and 
Catholic furtherance of a knowledge of Quichua in the Andean 
‘World for three or four centuries on end did much to prepare the 
ground for the subsequent spread of Spanish over the same area. 
This Spanish, unlike the Quichuan, lingua franca of a post- 
Incaic Andean Society serves not merely as a medium of internal 
intercourse but also as a means of communication with other 
regions of that Westernized World of literally world-wide extent 
into which the Andean Society’s formerly secluded domain has 
been incorporated as one of the consequences of the Spanish 
conquest. Within that ‘Great Society’ of the present age a 
common command of Spanish links the Andean World with 
Spain itself and with those South American territories—now 
occupied by the republics of Chile and Argentina and Uruguay 
—in which a sparse and backward aboriginal population has been 
T 
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evicted and replaced by a Spanish-speaking population of Euro- 
pean origin. At the same time this common Spanish lingua 
franca is a bond between the Andean World and the domain 
of a neighbouring society in Central America with which the 
Andeans appear to have had little direct intercourse before the 
fates of these two indigenous civilizations of the New World were 
brought into a tragic conjunction by the common calamity of a 
Spanish conquest which overwhelmed both of them alike in the early 
decades of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era. In Central 
America, south-west of the Rio Grande, the Spanish language 
to-day enjoys as wide a currency as anywhere south of the Isthmus 
of Panami—and this in spite of the fact that in Central America 
no indigenous lingua franca has prepared the ground for Spanish 
as Quichua has prepared it in the Andes. The Spanish conquest 
which followed the establishment of an Andean universal state by 
the Incas anticipated the establishment of a Central American 
universal state by the Aztecs;! and, owing to this historical acci- 
dent, the Western culture—of which the Spanish language has 
been the vehicle in the Central American as well as in the Andean 

tion of the vast tract that has now become Latin America—has 

ven compelled in Central America to make its way for itself, 
instead of finding, as it has found in the Andes, the valleys filled 
and the rough ways made smooth by the antecedent cultural 
labours of indigenous empire-builders. 

Tt may seem strange that any lingua franca which has originally 
been imposed as a result of a military conquest should ever after- 
wards be able to shake itself free from this odious historical asso- 
ciation in the minds of the conquered peoples who have had it 
forced down their throats. Yet Spanish and Quichua are by no 
means unique in having been started on their careers in this 
fashion; this has been the history of more than half the lingue 
franche in our catalogue; and a final example may be cited to 
illustrate how hard it is for bitter memories to hold their own 
against convenient habits. 

‘At the Peace Conference of Paris the writer’s wife was acting 
as assistant to the special correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian; and in the course of her work it fell to her lot one 
day to accompany her principal when he was waiting on the Geor- 
gian delegation in their hotel in order to obtain an interview 
from them. The leading Georgian delegates who were then in 
Paris were men whose names had become widely known in a pre- 
vious chapter of history as those of prominent Menshevik Social- 


, 1 See T. C (i) D, vol." p. r24; 
in the present volume, p. 357, & 
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' Democratic deputies it the Imperial Russian Duma at Petrograd; 
but in Paris in 1919 they were presenting themselves in another 
role—not as members of one of the great political parties of the 
ci-devant Russian Empire, but as representatives of a non-Russian 
nationality which was now ‘rightly struggling to be free’ from a 
forcibly imposed Russian yoke. In accordance with their professed 
political metamorphosis the delegates opened the conversation— 
"which was conducted through an interpreter belonging to their 
staff—by dwelling upon the distinctiveness of the Georgian from 
the Russian culture; and they sought to drive their point home by 
reminding their visitors that the Georgian language was not even 
remotely akin to Russian—as English, for example, was—but 
actually belonged to an utterly different language-group which 
had no affinity whatever with the Indo-European family. This 
picturesque insistence upon the outlandishness of the speakers’ 
mother-tongue caught the assistant-correspondent’s fancy; and, 
whenever the Georgian delegates were priming their interpreter 
with the representations that he was to pass on to her principal and 
herself in French, she took advantage of these pauses in her own. 
work of taking notes in order to gratify her curiosity by listening 
to the cadences of a language whose chief title to ‘consideration 
seemed to lie in being sans pareil. 

‘As the interview proceeded in this fashion—with the touch of 
tedium that is inevitable in a conversation that has to be inter- 
preted—the listener's mind gradually began to wander; and pre- 
sently she found herself stumbling on the thought that apparently 
one has only to open one’s ears for a certain length of time to a 
wholly unknown language in order to begin to catch some glimmer- 
ings of an understanding of it. ‘The absurdity of this idea recalled 
the dreamer, with a start, to wakeful consciousness. How fatuous 
the mind can be when one allows it to go wool-gathering! And 
then, as she went on listening with her attention now at full 
stretch, it was suddenly borne in upon her that perhaps, after all, 
she had not been so silly as she had supposed; for surely the lan- 
guage which the delegates were talking with the interpreter was 
Russian—a language of which she did, as it happened, possess a 
certain knowledge. With her curiosity now sharply whetted, she 
took the first opportunity to put in a word to the interpreter on her 
own account. ‘I wonder’, she said, ‘if you would allow me to ask 
you what language you and the delegates were talking together 
just now?” And at this the interpreter, looking slightly embar- 
rassed, held a whispered conversation with his chiefs. "The dele- 
gates desire me to tell you,’ he finally answered her, ‘that, as a 
matter of fact, they were talking Russian just then; but they were 
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only talking it for a moment, and you must not attach any impor- 
tance to that. They have, of course, been talking Georgian all the 
rest of the time.’ 

Good manners forbade any cross-examination; but the inter- 
preter’s explanation of an unfortunate lapsus linguae was hardly 
convincing; and a different tale was told with greater eloquence 
by the disconcerted countenances of the delegates themselves. 
‘The questioner drew the conclusion (which, no doubt, was cor- 
rect) that even a Georgian patriot’s mind fell into thinking in 
Russian, the moment it was off its guard, if the subject of its 
thoughts was political. The Great Russian lingua franca of the 
Muscovite Empire was, after all, the vehicle which had first con- 
veyed to Transcaucasia the exotic political ideas of a Western 
World that was sundered from Georgia by the redoubtable breadth 
of all the Russias; and, if your Georgian was being constrained to 
think in terms of ‘natural rights’ and ‘constitutions’ and ‘plebi- 
scites’ and ‘minorities’, it stood to reason that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to utter or even frame such thoughts in any 
other medium than the parliamentary language of a Russian Duma 
in which he had served his apprenticeship and made his name as 
a politician. On the conscious plane of his mental life this Geor- 
gian politician d la Russe might have made up his mind to repudiate 
his Russian political past and to throw himself into the novel part 
of a Georgian nationalist; on the subconscious plane, however, 
he was evidently apt, at unguarded moments, to relapse in a trice 
into his indelibly Russian political self. It will be seen that the 
Georgian politician’s Russian lingua franca was something more 
than a convenient social tool which’ could be employed or laid 
aside at its master’s good pleasure; it was a vehicle of thought 
without which a Georgian could not live the life of a political 
animal any more than a fish could swim on dry land or a bird fly 
ina vacuum, In fact, a Georgian political programme of secession 
from the Russian body politic was in 1919 a political contradiction 
in terms. 


(8) Syncretism in Religion. 

In the field of Religion, as in the fields of Language and Art 
and Manners, syncretism is an outward manifestation of that 
inward sense of promiscuity which arises from the schism in the 
Soul in an age of social disintegration, 

‘The phenomenon of religious syncretism may be taken, with 
some assurance, as a symptom of disintegration in the social milieu 
in which the phenomenon presents itself, because the apparent 
examples of religious syncretism in the histories of civilizations 
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in their growth-stage turn out, on inspection, to be illusory. For 
instance, when we see the parochial mythologies of innumerable 
city-states being co-ordinated and harmonized into a single Pan- 
Hellenic system by the labours of Hesiod and the ‘catalogue poets’ 
and the ‘logographers’ in the early stages of the growth of the 
Hellenic Civilization, we are watching a mere juggling with names 
which is not accompanied by any corresponding fusion of different 
rites or blending of diverse religious emotions. Similarly, when 
we see Latin numina being identified with Olympian divinities— 
a Juppiter with a Zeus or a Juno with a Hera—what we are watch- 
ing, in effect, is the mere replacement of a primitive Latin animism 
by the anthropomorphic pantheon of the Hellenic World in the 
course of the peaceable conversion of a primitive Latin society to 
Hellenism. These equations between Latin and Greek names of 
gods do not bear witness to any dilution of Greek with Latin 
religious ceremonies or ideas; there has been no give-and-take; 
for the giving has been all on the Greek and the taking all on the 
Latin side when Zeus has been installed on the Capitol under the 
name of Juppiter, no less than when Polydeuces has been installed 
as Pollux’, and his brother Castor under his own undistorted Greek 
name, on a site in the Forum Romanum within a stone's-throw 
of Zeus-Juppiter's Capitoline seat. It makes no difference whether 
a Castor and an Apollo are translated from Greece to Latium 
under their exact original names; or whether, in the process of 
translation, a Polydeuces is distorted into a Pollux’ and a Heracles 
into a ‘Hercules’ and a Persephone into a ‘Proserpine’; or whether 
a Hestia and a Zeus are transposed into their philological equiva- 
lents Vesta and Jovis; or whether a Hephaestus is dubbed ‘Vul- 
canus’ and a Demeter ‘Ceres’ in spite of the absence of any kinship 
here between the Latin name and the. Greek, This arbitrary 
variety of usage in the matter of nomenclature covers a uniform 
cultural process which is not a case of syncretism at all, but consists 
in the introduction of a Greek divinity, de toutes pièces, into a 
Latin vácuum.? 
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There is a different class of identifications between names of 
gods in which these verbal equations do occur in an age of social 
disintegration and also do bear witness to the prevalence of a 
sense of promiscuity, but which nevertheless will be found on 
examination to be no genuine religious phenomena, but merely 
politics under a religious mask. Such are the identifications that 
are made between the names of different local gods in an age 
when a disintegrating society is being forcibly unified on the 
political plane as the mechanical consequence of a series of inter- 
necine wars between parochial states into which the society has 
articulated itself previously in its growth-stage.t 
For example, when, in the concluding chapters of Sumeric 
history, Enlil the Lord (Bel) of Nippur was merged into Marduk 
of Babylon, and when Marduk-Bel of Babylon in his turn went 
incognito for a time under the name of Kharbe,? the pammixia 
commemorated in this deliberate confounding of distinctions 
between the names of different gods was of a political and not of 
a religious order. The political significance of this juggling with 
divine names is indeed prodigious. When the god who was the 
lord of Nippur was given his lordly title—Bel—in the Akkadian 
language, we can infer that this Semitic dialect must by that time 
have been supplanting Sumerian in a city-state which had hitherto 
been the hub of the Sumeric universe. When Marduk of Babylon 
was identified with the Bel of Nippur, this was a record of the 
rehabilitation of a Sumeric universal state through the prowess 
of a Babylonian dynasty. And, when we find Bel-Marduk of 
Babylon going under the Kassite name of Kharbe, we can tell 
that the Sumeric universal state which had been ‘momentarily 
rehabilitated by Hammurabi has now been superseded, even in 
its metropolitan territory, by a barbarian 'successor-state" under 
the rule of Kassite war-lords. Again, in the affiliated Babylonic 
Society, when we find the same pantheon enthroned in both 
Babylonia and Assyria, name for name, except that in Assyria 
the pre-eminent position of the Babylonian Marduk-Bel is occu- 
pied by a god called Asshur,? the true inference is not that there 
"was any substantial difference between Assyrian and Babylonian 
religious practices and beliefs, but merely that, in the political 
life of the Babylonic Society, the Assyrians had developed a 
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strongly pronounced national consciousness which they expressed 
in religious terms by calling the high god of the Assyro-Babylonian 
Pantheon by the name of their own eponymous Assyrian national 
divinity in preference to using the name of Marduk-Bel with its 
distinctively Babylonian political associations. 

In a similar way in the Egyptiac World, when the obscure local 
god Amon of Thebes—who seems originally to have been a double 
of the neighbouring local god Min of Coptos—was identified with 
Re the Sun-God, who was not only a Pan-Egyptiac divinity but 
was actually the high god of the Egyptiac Pantheon, this was a 
mere reflexion, in religious terms, of the political facts that the 
Egyptiac universal state had not only been founded in the first 
instance by one Theban prince but had afterwards been reinsti- 
tuted by another empire-builder from the same southern march 
of the Egyptiac World after the interlude of a Hyksos barbarian 
domination? The god Amon's fortune was made by the prowess 
of the human rulers who happened to have inherited him as their 
parochial object of worship; and it is significant that Amen-emhat 
(‘Amon was in the Beginning’) was the name of the first Theban 
Emperor of the Twelfth Dynasty, whose reign inaugurated the 
‘Indian Summer’ of the Egyptiac universal state; Thereafter, 
when, after the Hyksos interlude, Amon had returned to power in 
the train of another Imperial dynasty—the Eighteenth—from the 
god's native canton of Thebes, the Emperor Thothmes III organ- 
ized an ecclesiastical counterpart of the restored Egyptiac universal 
state in the shape of a Pan-Egyptiac hierarchical corporation under 
the presidency of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re's Theban sanctuary. 

1 In the Egyptisc World the un-God bad been rated to this eminence in the 
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Through the glory reflected upon him by this political advance- 
ment of both his local human prince and his personal human 
servitor, Amon rose to a pinnacle of greatness to which the Theban 
god would scarcely have dreamed of aspiring in the days of his 
obscurity during the growth-phase of Egyptiac history; but, for 
this immense aggrandisement, Amon had to pay the price of 
ceasing to be himself. ‘His old local characteristics, whatever they 
may have been,! have been supplanted by those of the Sun-God, 
and the ancient local Amon has been completely solarized. In 
this way it has been possible to raise him to the supreme place in 
the Pantheon.’? ‘As Amon-Re, he receives a new, and less indecent, 
shape.’? ‘On the whole, Amon-Re is actually nothing more than 
the old powerful Sun-God Re+ Harakhti, Atum, Khepre and 
"whatever else he was called. Like him he sails over the celestial 
ocean, and like him wars with the cloud-dragon Apophis; and all 
that Re possesses in the way of sanctuaries, ships, names and 
crowns becomes his property.'s 

“The Ennead was joined in thy limbs, . . . every god was united with 
thy body. Thou didst emerge first that thou mightest begin the com- 
mencement, O Amon, whose name is hidden from the Gods, great aged 
one, older than these, Tenen who did shape himself as Push. ... 

“Of mysterious form and gleaming shape, the wondrous god with 
many forms. All gods make their boast in him in order to magnify 
themselves with his beauty, for he is so divine. 

‘Re himself is united with his body, and he is the great one who is 
in Heliopolis. 

This Egyptiac conception of a single universal godhead mani- 
festing itself under a host of local names was not only extended 
from Re of Heliopolis to Amon-Re of Thebes. In an age when the 
Egyptiac Civilization itself was on the eve of extinction we find 
an Egyptiac Isis who by this time had conquered a spiritual 
empire for herself in an alien Hellenic World laying claim to the 
same Protean universality in her epiphany to the hero of Apuleius's 
pornographico-devotional romance. 

1 Amon seems originally to have been, like Min, a local ithyphallie fertility god— 
an aspect of godhead which is at the ver farthest remove from the ethetal and Seci 
‘nica Agure of the SunsGod with whom Amon now came to be identified AT. 
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“En adsum tuis commota, Luci, precibus, rerum naturae parens, 
elementorum omnium domina, saeculorum progenies initialis, summa 
numinum, regina manium, prima caelitum, deorum dearumque facies 
uniformis, quae caeli luminosa culmina, maris salubria flamina, 
ferum deplorata silentia nutibus meis dispenso: cuius numen unicum 
multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multiiugo totus veneratur orbis. 
inde primigenii Phryges Pessinuntiam deum matrem, hinc autochthones 
Attici Cecropeiam Minervam, illinc fluctuantes Cyprii Paphiam Vene- 
rem, Cretes sagittiferi Dictynnam Dianam, Siculi trilingues Stygiam 
Proserpinam, Eleusinii vetustam deam Cererem, Iunonem alii, Bello- 
nam alii, Hecatam isti, Rhamnusiam illi, et qui nascentis dei Solis 
inchoantibus inlustrantur radiis Aethiopes Ariique priscaque doctrina 
pollentes Aegyptii caerimoniis me propriis percolentes appellant vero 
nomine reginam Isidem, 

‘The same deliberate policy of establishing identifications between. 
divinities that were originally local and unrelated comes into 
evidence in the Andean World in the time of the universal state 
that was constructed by the Incas? and the Inca Pachacutec 
(imperabat circa a.D. 1400-48), in whose reign this political unifica- 
tion of the Andean World was substantially completed? performed 
a feat of ecclesiastical organization which was exactly analogous 
to the Egyptiac performance of the Pharaoh Thothmes III. Pacha- 
cutec convened a congress of priests from all parts of his dominions 
at Corichanca—the great temple in Cuzco which was the seat of 
the Incas’ own ancestral Sun-worship—and arranged that all the 
gods of the Incaic Empire should be marshalled into a pantheon 
with the Corichancan Sun-God in the role which was assigned 
by Thothmes III to his own Theban Amon-Re.* Like Thothmes 
again, Pachacutec provided his heavenly pantheon with an earthly 
hierarchy in which the Chief Priest of the temple of the Sun at 
Corichanca occupied the position of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re 
at Thebes; and in the Andean, as in the Egyptiac, World the central 
shrine of the high god of the pantheon was reproduced in a host 
of local Sun-temples at the seats of provincial administration, 
while the whole ecclesiastical establishment was endowed with 
the produce of lands which were set aside for this purpose in all 
parts of the empire. 
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In this Protean capacity for metamorphosis, which is common 
to Enlil-Bel-Marduk-Kharbe-Asshur and to Min-Amon-Re-Ptah 
and to the gods who were regimented by the Incas into their 
Andean Pantheon, we are witnessing not so much a religious 
phenomenon as politics working through an ecclesiastical medium; 
and in our own Western World a classical example of this process 
of political syncretism in an ecclesiastical mould is to be seen in 
the ecclesiastical history of the English and Scottish Crowns 
during the last two and a half centuries. Since the time of the 
Anglo-Scottish political and ecclesiastical settlement which was 
inaugurated by the accession of King William III to the two 
thrones, and which was completed by the constitutional union 
of the two kingdoms themselves in A.D. 1707, the common sovereign 
with whom the churches that are respectively established in Eng- 
land and in Scotland have each, in virtue of their establishment, 
continued to be in official relations! (though this on quite different 
terms in the two cases) has so far always been deemed, and has 
deemed himself, to be a member of both churches At the same 
time, in the same settlement, the churches themselves not only 
freely went their respective ways and, in doing so, parted company 
once for all in rite and constitution, if not in doctrine: their respec- 
tive freedom was also reciprocally guaranteed in a political Act 
of Union which was formally passed in the common sovereign’s 
name—though in fact, of course, it was a transaction between the 
two parliaments, or indeed between the two nations, since the 
monarchy had become constitutionally limited after the deposition 
of King James IL3 In this Western case we are witnessing, not 
indeed a theological union of different godheads, but a personal 
union of different forms of worship of oneand the same god through 
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the common participation of a single crowned head in the member- 
ship of different churches. ; 

‘The foregoing survey has brought out the fact that the parochial 
gods who come to be identified with one another in a disintegrating 
society, as a consequence and an acknowledgement of the unifica- 
tion of the parochial states, are apt to have a certain antecedent 
affinity with one another in virtue of their being in most cases the 
ancestral gods of different sections of one and the same dominant 
minority. For this reason the amalgamation of godheads that is 
demanded, at this stage of a society's history, by raison d'état 
does not, as a rule, go seriously against the grain of religious habit 
and sentiment. In order to find examples of a religious syncretism 
that cuts deeper than raison d'état and touches the quick of reli- 
gious practice and belief, we must turn our attention from the 
religion which the Dominant Minority inherits from a happier past 
to the philosophy which it strikes out for itself in response to 
the challenges of a ‘Time of Troubles’; and we must watch rival 
schools of philosophy colliding and blending not only with one 
another but also with the new ‘higher religions’ that are imported 
into the life of a disintegrating society by the alien recruits to the 
Internal Proletariat. Since these ‘higher religions’, too, collide 
with one another besides colliding with the philosophies, it will 
be convenient first to glance at the relations between ‘higher reli- 
gions’ inter se and philosophies inter se in their originally separate 
social spheres, before we go on to consider the more dynamic 
spiritual results that follow when the philosophies on the one side 
come into relation with the ‘higher religions’ on the other. 

In the disintegration of the Hellenic Society the generation of 
Poseidonius (vivebat circa 135-31 B.C.) seems to mark the begin- 
ning of an epoch in which the several schools, which had hitherto 
delighted in lively, acrimonious, and interminable controversies, 
now tended with one accord (with the solitary exception of the 
Ishmaelitish Epicureans) to notice and emphasize the points that 
united them rather than those that divided them,’ until a time 
came, in the first and second centuries of the Roman Empire, 
when every non-Epicurean philosopher in the Hellenic World of 
the age subscribed to much the same eclectic set of tenets, whether 
he chose to call himself a Stoic or a Peripatetic or an Academic. 
A similar tendency towards promiscuity in philosophy displays 
itself in the history of the disintegration of the Sinic Society at a 
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corresponding stage. In the second century B.C., which was the 
first century of the Empire of the Han, eclecticism was equally 
the note of the Taoism! which was at first in favour at the Imperial 
Court and of the Confucianism which eventually supplanted it. 

“Taoism is a term invented about this time to designate that great 
eclecticism which was taking place during the second century B.c. and 
which attempted to embrace all the essential doctrines of the various 
Schools of thought that had flourshed during the preceding age of 
philosophical speculation. . . . “Its method" [says Sse-ma Tan]? "con- 
sists of observing the seasonal regularities of the natural forces as 
taught by the astrologers, and in selecting the best elements in the 
teachings of the Confucianists and Mo-ists and incorporating into itself 
the essentials of the schools of the Logicians and the Jurists”.’3 

‘This so-called ‘Taoism’, which was the prevalent philosophy of 
the Sinic dominant minority during the first two generations of the 
Han régime, was officially superseded in the reign of the Emperor 
Han Wuti (imperabat 140-87 B.C.) by a ‘Confucianism’ which 
‘was not at all what Confucius taught or Mencius philosophized about, 
but was something so different from the original teachings of the school 
that we must call it “the Han Confucianism” in order to distinguish it 
from the moral and social teachings of Confucius and Mencius on the 
one hand and the Neo-Confucianist philosophy of the Sung Dynasty on 
the other’.+ 

‘This syncretism between rival philosophies which we observe 
in the disintegration of the Sinic Society as well as in that of the 
Hellenic has its parallel in the relations between rival ‘higher 
religions’ nurtured in the bosom of the Internal Proletariat. 

For example, in the Syriac World from the generation of Solo- 
mon onwards. we find a strong tendency towards a rapprochement 
between the Israelitish worship of Yahweh and the worships of 
the local Baalim of other Syriac communities which were Israel's 
neighbours; and the date is significant, because we have seen 
reason? to believe that the death of Solomon heralded the break- 
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down of the Syriac Civilization and the beginning of a Syriac 
"Time of Troubles’, No doubt the remarkable and momentous 
feature in the religious history of Israel during that age is the 
exceptional success of the Prophets in combatting the sense of 
promiscuity and diverting the stream of Israclitish religious de- 
velopment out of the facile channel of syncretism into a new and 
arduous channel which was peculiar to Israel itself. Yet, when 
we look at the credit instead of the debit side of the Syriac account 
of reciprocal religious influences, we shall recall that the Syriac 
“Time of Troubles’ may have seen the worship of Yahweh make 
an impact upon the religious consciousness of the peoples of 
Western Iran in whose midst a ‘Diaspori’ of Israelitish deportees 
had been planted by the Assyrian militarists;t and it is at any rate 
certain that there was a powerful counter-impact of the Iranian 
upon the Jewish religious consciousness in the time of the Achae- 
menian Empire, which was the Syriac universal state, and in the 
succeeding age when the Seleucid successors of the Achaemenidae 
were reigning over the defunct empire’s former provinces in Asia. 
By the second century B.c. the mutual interpenetration of Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism had gone to such lengths that our modern 
‘Western scholars find the utmost difficulty in determining and dis- 
entangling the respective contributions that these two sources of 
Syriac religious experience have severally made to the stream which 
was fed by their united waters 

Similarly, in the development of the ‘higher religions’ of the 
internal proletariat of the Indic World we see a fusion—which 
goes much deeper than a mere equation of names—between the 
worship of Krishna and the worship of Vishnu. 

At this point we may also take note of a type of religious syn- 
eretism which is peculiar to the abnormal situation that arises 
when a disintegrating civilization is provided with its universal 
state by alien empire-builders, owing to a failure on the part of 
the indigenous dominant minority to perform even this service 
for its society.* In this situation there is sometimes, as we have 
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observed in another context; a fusion between the hereditary 
religion of the alien empire-builders who have earned the status. 
of dominant minority in the society which they have provided 
with a universal state, and the hereditary religion of the indigenous 
dominant minority which has forfeited its birth-right and has in 
consequence been degraded to the ranks of the internal proletariat. 
For example, on the morrow of the endowment of the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom with an alien universal state in the 
shape of the Ottoman Empire a syncretism between the Islam 
of the ‘Osmanlis and the Christianity of their subjects was propa- 
gated by Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din of Simāv.? On the eve of the estab- 
lishment of an alien universal state in the Hindu World by the 
‘Timurid Mughals a syncretism between the Islam of the pre- 
‘Mughal Iranic empire-builders in Hindustan and the Hinduism 
of the indigenous populations, whom these alien intruders were 
conquering, was conceived in the soul of Kabir and realized in the 
Sikh Church Militant.’ And, when the short-lived alien universal 
state that had been built for the Hindu Society by Timurid hands 
was reconstructed, after its premature collapse, by a second fatigue- 
party of alien empire-builders who were recruited, this time, from 
the West, a syncretism between Hinduism and the Protestant 
Christianity of the Timurids’ English successors was compounded 
by Ram Mohan Roy.* Finally, in the main body of the Far Eastern 
World, on the eve of its incorporation into a Great Society with 
an oecumenical range and a Western framework, the T’aip'ing 
movement was generated by a blend between the indigenous Far 
Eastern religious and philosophical tradition and the Protestant 
Christianity of English intruders who were the apostles of Western- 
ization in the Far East as well as in India.s 

Such breaches in the barriers between religion and religion 
or philosophy and philosophy in times of disintegration will 
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evidently open the way for rapprochements between philosophies 
and religions; and in these philosophico-religious syncretisms, in 
which the sense of promiscuity achieves its spiritual chefs d'æuvre, 
we shall find again that the attraction is mutual and that the move 
is made from both sides. Just as, astride the military frontiers of a 
universal state, we have watched the soldiers in the imperial garri- 
sonsand the warriors in the barbarian war-bands gradually approxi- 
mating towards one another in their ways of life until at length the 
two social types cease to be distinguishable,’ so, in the interior of a 
universal state, we can watch a corresponding movement of con- 
vergence between the adherents of the philosophic schools and the 
devotees of the popular religions. And the parallel runs true; for in 
this case, as in that, we find that, while the representatives of the 
Proletariat do come a certain distance to meet the representatives 
of the Dominant Minority, the latter go so much farther along 
their own path of proletarianization that the eventual fusion takes 
place almost entirely on proletarian ground, In studying the 
rapprochement from both sides it will therefore be convenient to 
survey the shorter spiritual journey of the proletarian party first 
before attempting to follow the longer spiritual journey of the 
Dominant Minority. 

When ‘higher religions’ that have been nurtured in the bosom 
of the Internal Proletariat find themselves face to face with the 
Dominant Minority, their advance along the path of adaptation 
may sometimes stop short at the preliminary step of commending 
themselves to the Dominant Minority’s notice by assuming the 
outward fashions of the Dominant Minority’s style of art. Thus, 
ina disintegrating Hellenic World, the Mahayana and the worships 
of Mithras and Cybele and Isis ail sought to promote the success 
of their respective missionary enterprises on Hellenic ground by 
recasting the visual representations of their divinities into forms 
that might be expected to prove agreeable to Hellenic eyes. Up 


to this point these eventually unsuccessful rivals of Christianity , 


for the conquest of Hellenic souls were taking the same course a8 
Christianity itself; but none of them made any appreciable move 
towards taking the further step of Hellenizing itself inwardly as 
well as outwardly. It was Christianity, alone among them all, 
that went the length of expressing its creed in the language of 
Hellenic philosophy.* 

In the history of Christianity the intellectual Hellenization of a 
religion whose creative essence was of Syriac origin was fore- 
shadowed in the employment of the Attic, instead of the Aramaic, 
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kowt as the linguistic vehicle for the New Testament; for the 
very vocabulary of this vulgarized yet sophisticated form’of Greek 
carried with it a host of unsuspected philosophic implications. 

“In the Synoptic Gospels Jesus is regarded as the Son of God, and 
this belief is carried on and deepened in the body of the Fourth Gospel. 
But also in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel the idea is thrown out 
thatthe Saviour of the World is the Creative Logos of God. Implicitly, 
then, though the statement is not made explicitly, the Son of God and 
the Logos of God are one and the same: the Son as the Lope is identi- 
fied with the creative wisdom and purpose of deity, the Logos as the 
Son is hypostatized into person beside the person of the Father. At 
one bound the philosophy of the Logos has become a religion’*— 
or, to describe the same spiritual mutation in the inverse terms, 
the religion of the Dying God Incarnate has found a new expres- 
sion for itself in the hitherto abstract and frigid philosophy of 
the Logos. 

Nor has this first occasion been the only one on which the 
missionaries of the Christian Faith have translated their good 
tidings into the language of the philosophers. The legitimate in- 
tellectual arts by which the scholarly Alexandrian Fathers Clement 
and Origen commended Christianity to a Stoic-minded Hellenic 
dominant minority were reapplied some fourteen hundred years 
later when Matteo Ricci and his fellow members of the Society 
of Jesus addressed themselves—with an ability and a discernment 
which barely failed to win the triumph that they deserved—to the 
comparable task of converting the souls of a Confucian-minded 
dominant minority of Far Eastern litterati.’ 

‘This device of preaching Religion in the language of Philosophy 
—an intellectual maneuvre to which Christianity has already 
resorted twice, with an overwhelming success at the first essay 
which was all but repeated at the second—was one of the heirlooms 
which Christianity had inherited. from Judaism, It was Philo the 
Jewish philosopher of Alexandria (vivebat circa 30 8.C.-A.D. 45) who 
sowed the seed from which Philo’s Christian fellow citizens and 
fellow philosophers Clement and Origen were to reap so rich a har- 
vest within two centuries of Philo's day; and it was perhaps from 
the same quarter that the author of the Fourth Gospel gained his 
vision of the Divine Logos with which he identifies his Incarnate 
God.+ No doubt this Alexandrian Jewish forerunner of Alexandrian 
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Christian Fathers was led into the path of Hellenic philosophy 
through the gate of the Greek language, like the Christian philo- 
sophers themselves; for it was assuredly no accident that Philo 
lived and philosophized in a city in which the Attic xow/ had 
become the vernacular language of a local Jewish community 
that had so utterly lost command of Hebrew, and even of Aramaic, 
that it had been driven by dire necessity to desecrate its Holy 
Scriptures by translating them into the impious language of the 
Isles of the Gentiles. Yet in the history of Judaism itself this 
Jewish father of a Christian philosophy is an isolated figure. He 
"was not the spiritual progenitor of either the Zealot John of 
Gischala or the Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai; and his ingenious 
effort to derive the Platonic philosophy from the Mosaic Law 
remained, for Judaism, a barren aetiological conceit which was 
‘Alexandrian’ in the depreciatory meaning of the epithet. 

When we pass from Christianity to Mithraism, which was the 

Syrian ‘higher religion’s’ Iranian counterpart and rival? in a com- 
petition for the spiritual conquest of the Hellenic World, we shall 
observe that, on its voyage westwards from its Iranian homeland, 
Mithra's barque took on board a heavy cargo of the Babylonic 
astral philosophy? from the now half-submerged continent of the 
ci-devant Babylonic World, Indeed, 
“the Chaldaean conception of the Powers of Destiny that manifest them- 
selves in the planets and the stare—the belief that everything has its 
proper "hour", which is fixed and calculable- becomes a common 
mental possession of all peoples. 


In similar fashion the Indic ‘higher religion’ of Hinduism bare- 
facedly despoiled a senile Buddhist philosophy of its intellectual 
panoplys in order to acquire for itself the last and most potent 
of the weapons that it needed in order to drive its philosophical 
rival right out of their common homeland in the Indie World. 
And it is the opinion of at least one eminent modern Western 
Egyptologist that the proletarian worship of Osiris only won its 
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way into the citadel of the Egyptiac dominant minority's hereditary 
antheon by usurping from Re the ethical role—originally quite 
Foreign to the Osirian Faith—of a divinity that reveals and vindi- 
cates Righteousness. According to Breasted, this role had already 
been assumed by Re before the fall of ‘the Old Kingdom’—at a 
time, that is to say, when the Egyptiac Civilization had been still 
in its growth-stage—and had then been etherialized, always still 
in Re's person, through the wisdom born of the suffering of an 
Egyptiac "Time of Troubles! whereas Osiris was little better 
than a hypocrite who gained his entry into the exclusive upper 
circle of an Egyptiac celestial society under the false pretence of 
patronizing an ideal of goodness that had not originally been his. 
And it was in the strength of this borrowed ideal that the prole- 
tarian worshippers of Osiris made their eventual conquest of the 
Egyptiac World in the time of a ‘Middle Empire’ which was the 
Egyptiac universal state, In fact, 
‘the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they lent unto them such things as they required. And they spoiled the 
Egyptian — 
and this is not only the story of the religion of Osiris in its appro- 
priation of an ethic that had been cultivated by an Egyptiac 
dominant minority in a “Time of Troubles’: it is likewise (as we 
have seen) the story of Hinduism in its dealings with Buddhism and 
of Mithraism in its dealings with Astrology and of Christianity 
in its dealings with Stoicism and Neoplatonism. 
This ‘spoiling of the Egyptians’, however, may sometimes cost. 
a ‘higher religion’ dear—as is illustrated by the Egyptiac case in 
point. In the Egyptiac case an aspiring Osirian Church, which 
sought to help itself on its way by commandeering an ethic that 
was the creation of a dominant minority, had to pay for these 
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side.t By their astuteness in thus taking the Osirian religion under 
their wing the Egyptiac priesthood raised their order to a pinnacle 
of power which it had never attained in the days before Osiris 
had appeared, as a formidable newcomer, above the Egyptiac 
dominant minority's horizon? 

Astute as it was, this feat of the Egyptiac hierarchy is not unique, 
‘The capture of the Osirian religion by the priests of the old 
Egyptiac Pantheon has its parallels in the capture of the post- 
Buddhaic Hinduism by the Brahmans? and in the capture of 
Zoroastrianism by the Magi. But there is another, and still more 
insidious, way in which a ‘higher religion’ that has made its 
epiphany out of the bosom of an internal proletariat is apt to fall 
into the hands of a dominant minority which this rising religion 
is successfully despoiling of its accumulated spiritual treasures; 
for the priesthood which gains control over a proletarian church 
and then abuses this control in order to govern that church in the 
Dominant Minority’s spirit and interest—in impudent defiance 
of the church's own origin and mission—need not be an ancient 
priesthood belonging to the Dominant Minority by descent; it 
may actually be recruited from among the leading lights of the 
proletarian church itself. 

In an early chapter of the political history of the Roman Republic 
the stasis between Plebeians and Patricians was notoriously brought 
to an end by a ‘deal’ in which the Patricians took the leaders of 
the Plebeians into partnership on the tacit understanding that, 
in consideration of their own admission into the sanctum of the 
politically and socially privileged class, the appointed champions 
of the unprivileged lower order would cynically betray their trust 
by leaving the Plebeian rank-and-file in the lurch. In a similar 
fashion on the religious plane, in the history of the internal 
proletariat of a disintegrating Hellenic World, the rank-and-file 
of Jewry had been betrayed and deserted, by the time of Christ, 
by their own former leaders the Scribes and Pharisees, ‘These 
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Jewish ‘separatists’ lived to deserve their self-imposed name in a 
sense which was the opposite of their meaning at the time when 
they originally assumed it, The original Pharisees were Jewish 
puritans who separated themselves from the Hellenizing Jews 
when these renegades were joining the camp of an alien dominant 
minority, On the other hand the distinguishing mark of the 
Pharisees of the time of Christ was their separation of themselves 
from the rank-and-file of the loyal and devout members of the 
Jewish community to whom they still hypocritically professed to 
be setting a good example, 


“The learned in the Scriptures, as well as the worldlings, belong to 
the upper strata of Society; and their attitude is one of condescension 
mingled with contempt as they look down upon the masses of the 
working population whom it is thelr intention io instruct and lead, In 
[fhe soul of] these muses, however, the religious He pulsas with a 

ar fiercer intensity. With a fervent credulity they have taken the Law 
into their bosoms complete. It fills their whole life... . At every 
moment of their existence they feel themselves to be in direct commu- 
nication with the Godhead, and they discern His operation anywhere 
and everywhere. The course of events in this chapter of Jewish religious 
history is the same as it is in all other similar cases—we will confine 
ourselves here to recalling the various phases of [Christian] monasti- 
cism, the Pietists and Methodists, Sufism, and, in the field of Buddhism, 
the transcendental doctrine of “the Great Vehicle” (the Mahāyāna). 
In Judaism, likewise, the refinement and etherialisation (Fortbildung 
und Verinnerlichung) of Religion proceeds, not from the learned, but 
from those strata of the common people that have taken Religion to 
heart. It is the silent folk of the land (die Stillen im Lande)? who live 
and labour (leben und weben) in these ideas. They call themselves "the 
Pious” sans phrase: chasidim, meaning literally “the Partakers in Grace", 
to whom God, in His grace, has granted the proper conduct, god- 
fearingness and piety. Already in the Psalms the word is used—side 

side with the much more common Saddigin, “the Righteous" as 
a party name for those who feel themselves to be the true Church of 
God, the poor and oppressed who put their trust in God alone, in con- 
trast to “the Wicked" (Resha'im), the selfseeking and ungodly world- 
lings who ostensibly are masters of the situation in This World but who 
all the time are living under threat of punishment in the Judgement 
which will bring all their pomp to a fearful end when God's long- 
suffering is exhausted.” 


"This is the historical background of the scathing denunciation 
of the Pharisees which echoes through the pages of the Gospels. 
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"The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all, therefore, 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye 
after their works; for they say and do not. For they bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they 
themselves will not move them with one of their fingers. . .. They. .. 
love the uppermost rooms at feasts and the chief seats in the synagogues 
and greetings in the markets, and to be called of men “Rabbi, Rabbi”. 
But be not ye called “Rabbi”; for one is your master, even Christ; 
and all ye are brethren. . . . Neither be ye called “masters” . . . but 
he that is greatest among you shall be your servant. And whosoever 
shall exalt himself shall be abased; and he that shall humble himself 
shall be exalted,” 


Here, through the eyes of the rank-and-file of the Jewish con- 
, tingent in a Hellenic internal proletariat, we see the Pharisees as 
Jewish ecclesiastical counterparts of Jewry's Roman political 
‘masters; and in the exordium to the parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican, in which the parable is described as being addressed 
‘unto certain which trusted in themselves that they were righteous, 
and despised others’,* we are given a complementary definition of 
a Pharisee which would as aptly describe a Stoic philosopher. Nor 
was this assimilation of the ci-devant spiritual leaders of Jewry to 
both the two main types of their former Hellenic adversaries just 
a curiosity of history without practical consequences. In the 
tragedy of the Passion of Christ we see the Scribes and Pharisees 
not merely inclining in the privacy of their hearts to the spirit and 
behaviour of a dominant minority, but also actively ranging them- 
selves at the side of the Roman authorities in the public light of the 
forum in order to compass the death of a prophet of their own race 
who had been putting them to shame by doing the very works of 
which these ‘whited sepulchres? made no more than a hollow 
pretence. 


"When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion on 
them, because they fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd.”* 

"This clear and reproachful apprehension of the treachery that the 
Pharisees had perpetrated in heartlessly deserting their flock was 
Jesus's unforgivable offence in the Pharisees’ resentful eyes. 

‘Are there other instances of this spiritual treason which the 
Pharisees exemplify? When we observe the Pharisaic tendencies 
of the Manichaean and Paulician electi; we may speculate whether 
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these ‘separatist’ leaders of two later Syriac religious movements 
might not have relieved the Pharisees af the invidious distinction. 
of serving as the classical examples of the type, supposing that 
Manichaeism had succeeded in conquering the Hellenic World in 
the fourth century of the Christian Era, or Paulicianism Western 
Christendom in the thirteenth. 

If we pass now to our examination of the complementary move- 
ment in which the philosophies thought out by the Dominant 
Minority make their approach towards the religions discovered by 
the Internal Proletariat, we shall find that on this side the process 
begins earlier, besides going farther. It begins in the first genera- 
tion after the breakdown; and it passes from curiosity through 
devoutness into superstition. 

The earliness of the first infusion of a religious tinge into the 
Dominant Minority's philosophical speculations is attested, in the 
classical Hellenic case, in the mise en scene of Plato's Republic. 
The scene is laid in the Peiraeus—the oldest crucible of social 
pammixia in the Hellenic World—at some moment before the end 
of the Peloponnesian War;! the master of the house in which the 
dialogue is supposed to take place is a resident alien and not an 
‘Athenian either by origin or by naturalization; and the alleged 
"narrator, Socrates, begins by telling us that he has walked down 
to the port from the city of Athens, where his own house is 
situate, "in order to pay’ his ‘respects to the Thracian goddess 
Bendis, and at the same time out of curiosity to observe how they 
are going to keep the festival that is being celebrated in her honour 
at the Peiraeus for the first time on this occasion’. Socrates is 
delighted with the procession of the townspeople, but he is also 
delighted as much, or even more, with that of the Thracian 
strangers in whose train the Thracian goddess has come to Greece; 
and when, as he starts back for home, he is induced to turn aside 
and spend the rest of the day at Cephalus's house, he finds his host 
engaged in the concluding rites of a domestic act of worship. Thus, 
in the atmosphere of this chef d'æuvre of Hellenic philosophical 
literature, Religion is in the air; and the religious celebrations that 
catch the eye are alien and even exotic. Here, surely, is an intro- 
duction which prepares us for the sequel that is described by a 
modern Western scholar in the following words: 

"The extraordinary thing . . . is that, despite the alien source of the 
new myth, the theology and philosophy of the Greek Fathers should 
have turned out in essential matters so thoroughly Platonic, or, more 
fice eh darn Wesen 
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accurately expressed, could have been adopted from Plato with so few 
modifications. Such a coalescence may lead us to conjecture that the 
mythology which Plato sought to substitute for the old tales of the 
Gods was not so much antagonistic to the faith of Christianity as im- 
perfectly Christian. . . . From hints here and there it could even be 
Surmised that Plato himself was dimly aware of a theophany to come, 
of which his allegories were a prophecy. Socrates in the Apology had 
warned the Athenians of other witnesses to the Soul who should appear 
after him and avenge his death; and elsewhere he had admitted that, for 
all the reasoning and high imaginings of Philosophy, the full Truth could 
not be known until revealed to Man by the grace of God (theia moira). 

"The religious curiosity which brought Socrates from Athens to 
the Peiraeus to witness the festival of Thracian Bendis at some 
date that was previous to the close of the fifth century B.C. was 
still alive at Athens, not much less than five hundred years later, 
among ‘certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics 
who ‘took . . . and brought . . . unto the Areopagus a ‘babbler’ 
from abroad, ‘saying, “May we know what this new doctrine, 
whereof thou speakest, is?”’—because he seemed ‘to be a setter 
forth of strange gods’? In the first century of the Christian Era it 
remained as true as it had been in the fifth century s.c. that ‘all the 
Athenians and strangers which were there spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing' And 
while, as we have noticed in another context, it was the tragedy 
of Athens that the promise of The Republic was not fulfilled in The 
Acts, still the Hellenic philosophy which had first come to flower 
on Attic soil did fulfil its destiny of transposing itself into religious 
terms, and into religious feelings and practices as well, in other 
provinces of the empire of Hellenism—a cultural empire which 
was continually expanding as the Hellenic Civilization itself con- 
tinued to declines 

Our historical record of this metamorphosis of Philosophy into 
Religion is ample enough in the Hellenic case to enable us here to 
follow the process clearly through its successive stages. 

‘The cool intellectual curiosity which is the Platoni 
attitude in The Republiz towards the Thracian religi 
is also the mood of the historical Socrates’ contemporary Herodo- 
tus in his incidental disquisitions on the comparative study of 
Religion. The interest, here, is essentially scientific in character; 
and, to Herodotus's mind, it was evidently of hardly any genuinely 
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religious consequence at all whether this or that Syriac or Egyptiac 
or Babylonic divinity was, or was not, in truth identical with this 
or that member of the Hellenic Pantheon.t Such theological 
problems of identity or difference came to be matters of somewhat 
greater practical concern to members of the Hellenic dominant 
minority after the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire by 
Alexander the Great, when the Hellenic or Hellenizing princes of 
the 'successor-states' had to make some ritual provision for the 
religious needs of mixed populations in which the non-Hellenic 
and Hellenic elements were coming to be ever more intricately 
intermingled? At the same time the founders and propagators of 
the Stoic and Epicurean schools of philosophy were making it 
their concern to provide a ration of spiritual comfort for individual 
souls which found themselves forlornly astray in a spiritual wilder- 
ness, as a result of their sudden liberation from the social bondage 
—or expulsion from the earthly paradise—of the close-knit cor- 
porate life of the pre-Alexandrine Sovereign City-State. If, how- 
ever, we take as our gauge of the prevalent tendency of Hellenic 
philosophy in this age the tone and temper of the school which had 
been the first in the field and which looked back to the prince of 
the philosophers as its founder, we shall observe that, in opposition 
to the Stoa, the Academy, during the first two centuries post 
Alexandrum, was pushing ever farther along the path of scepticism. 
‘A course that had been set by Arcesilaus was continued by Car- 
neades (vivebat circa 213-129 B.C.), who made it his life-work to 
unpick the threads of a Stoic web that had been woven by Chry- 
sippus (vivebat 280-207 B.c.). It was not till after Carneades" 
death that the litigiously contending schools were moved to look 
for points of contact and agreement instead of keeping their eyes 
open for subjects of dispute But, when at last they did set them- 
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selves to walk in step with one another, they found their single 
track-in a path leading away from an intellectual nihilism towards 
an emotional faith. 

After Carneades’ death the Academics and the Sceptics suffered 
an eclipse; and the Syrian Greek Stoic philosopher Poseidonius 
of Apamea (vivebat circa 135-51 B.C.), who was the leading intel- 
lectual light of his age, avenged Chrysippus upon Carneades by 
opening the gates of the Stoa for the reception of popular religious 
beliefs and practices to an extent that might have startled, not only 
Chrysippus himself, but even Poseidonius's own immediate pre- 
decessor the Rhodian aristocrat Panaetius. Poseidonius lived to 
see the Academy itself capitulate to the Zeitgeist of which the 
Stoic philosopher was the spokesman. About 80 B.C. at a time 
when Athens was lying stunned on the morrow of the harrowing 
experiences which she had brought upon herself through her 
intervention in the conflict between Rome and Mithradates of 
Pontus, another Syrian philosopher, Antiochus of Ascalon, who 
"was at that time president of an Academy that had obstinately 
remained a citadel of scepticism down to the reign of his immediate 
predecessor Philo of Larisa, declared that ‘Philosophy must go 
into reverse’.5 


* This emotional faith, ike the intellectual nihilism against which it was a reaction, 
was a pathological era ‘Annex, in vol. iv, above) of 
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SCHISM IN THE SOUL 549 
‘This conversion, which began to take effect in the sensitive souls 
of philosophers as early as the turn of the second and the last 
century B.C., took some time to communicate itself to the Hellenic 
dominant minority as a whole. At a date some three hundred 
years later than Antiochus of Ascalon’s day, in the pale light of an 
‘Antonine "Indian Summer’, a vestige of the prosaic raison d'état 
of Antiochus of Commagene is still visible, through the rising 
mist of piety, in the syncretism that was cultivated, in his private 
religious life, by the Emperor Alexander Severus (imperabat A.D. 
222-35). 

"The philosophic devotion of that emperor was marked by a singular 
but injudicious regard for the Christian religion. In his domestic chapel 
he placed the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius and of 
Christ, as an honour justly due to those respectable sages who had 
instructed Mankind in the various modes of addressing their homage 
to the supreme and universal deity.’* 

‘The state of mind here displayed in private life by one of the 
rulers of the Hellenic universal state on the eve of its first collapse 
can also be detected unmistakably in the following account of the 
public religious policy of the second founder? of the Sinic univer- 
sal state, Liu Pang, the first emperor of the Han Dynasty: 

"When the unification of the empire was completed, the city of 
Ch'ang Ngan was made the capital of the new empire, and all the 
tribal and local religions and cults were fully represented in the capital, 
where each sect had its own shrines, priesthoods, and ceremony. ‘There 
were the Liang Priestesses, representing the sects of the western peoples 
of modern Szechuan; the Tsin Priestesses representing the tribal wor- 
ships of modern Shensi;? the Ts'in Priestesses representing the peoples 
of modern Shensi and further west; the Chin Priestesses, representing 
the races of the valleys of the Han and the Yangtse. ... And, when the 
Emperor Wuti conquered the tribes of modern Kwangtung (111 B.c.),* 
the Yuch Priestesses were added to the numerous tribal and local priest- 
hoods at the capital city and were allowed to worship their own gods 
and spirits and practise their peculiar method of divination by means 
of chicken-bones.'* 

In fact, in the Sinic, as in the Hellenic, World the original atti- 
tude of cultivated minds in the Dominant Minority to the religious 
practices and beliefs of the Internal Proletariat was that depicted 
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in a famous description, in the Acts of the Apostles, of how the 
Roman Governor of the province of Achaia behaved when the 
Jewish community at Corinth hailed Paul, the Apostle of Christ, 
before his judgement-seat, 
‘saying’ “This fellow persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the 
Law”. And, when Paul was now about to open his mouth, Gallio said 
unto the Jews: “If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye 
Jews, reason would that I should bear with you; but, if it be a question 
‘of words and names and of your law, look ye to it; for I will be no. judge 
of such matters”, And he drave them from the judgment-seat. "Then 
all the Greeks took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and 
beat him before the judgment-seat, And Gallio cared for none of those 
inge : 

Yet this Marcus Annaeus Gallio, who has so strangely acquired 
a reflected fame from a wandering Jew who happened to cross the 
Roman administrator's path when Gallio was Proconsul of Achaia, 
had a brother named Lucius Annaeus Seneca who is justly famous 
in his own right as a philosopher; and 

‘Seneca is the earliest and most powerful apostle of a great moral 
revival. ... He adheres formally to the iines of the old Stoic system in 
his moments of calm logical consistency. But, when the enthusiasm of 
‘humanity, the passion to win souls to goodness and moral truth, is upon 
him, all the old philosophical differences fade; the new wine bursts the 
old bottles. The Platonic dualism, the eternal conflict of flesh and 
spirit, the Platonic vision of God, nay, a higher vision of the Creator, 
the pitiful and loving Guardian, the Giver of all good, the Power which 
draws us to Himself, who receives us at death, and in whom is our 
eternal beatitude—these ideas, so alien to the older Stoicism, transfigure 
its hardness, and its cold repellent moral idealism becomes a religion. 


‘Hardly less striking is the warmth of devout feeling which suffuses 
the moral teaching of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, They have not, 
indeed, abandoned the old Stoic principle that Man's final good depends 
on the rectitude of the will. But the Stoic sage is no longer a solitary 

lete, conquering by his proud uñ strength and in his victory 
almost superior to Zeus.? Growing moral experience had taught 
humility and inspired the sense of dependence on a higher Power in 
sympathy with Man. No true Stoic, of course, could ever forget the 
divine element within each human soul which linked it with the Cosmic 
Soul, and through which Man might bring himself into harmony with 
the great polity of gods and men.* But somehow the Divine Power 
immanent in the World, from a dim cold impalpable Law or Fate or 
> Duns. Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London 1905, Macmillan), 
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itnpersonal force, slowly rounds itself off into a Being, if not apart from. 
Man, at any rate his superior, his Creator and Guardian, nay, in the 
end, his Father, from whom he comes, to whom he returns at death. .. ." 

“We are now on the threshold of another world from which many 
voices were coming to the age of Plutarch. After Philosophy has done 
its utmost to mould the life of sixty or seventy years into a moral har- 
mony, with its music in itself, the effort ends in a melancholy doubt. 
‘The precept of Seneca and Plutarch, that you should live under the 
tutelary eye of some patron sage of the past, revealed a need of exterior 
help for the virtuous will. The passion for continued existence was 
sobered by the sense of continued moral responsibility and the shadow 
of a judgement to come, Vistas of a supernatural world opened above 
the struggling human life on Earth and in far mysterious distances 
beyond. When Philosophy had done its utmost to, heal the diseases of 
Humanity, it was confronted with another task: to give Man a true 
knowledge of God and assurance of His help in This World and the 
Next... 

‘Some may think this a decline from the lofty plane of the older 
school. The answer is that the earlier effort to find salvation through 
pure reason in obedience to the law of the Whole, although it may 
have been magnificent, was not a working religion for Man as he is 
constituted. The eternal involution of Spirit and Matter in the old 
Stoic creed, the cold impersonal unknowable Power which under what- 
ever name—Law, Reason, Fate, Necessity—permeates the Universe, 
necessarily exclude the idea of design, of providence, of moral care for 
Humanity. The unknown Power which claims an absolute obedience 
has no aid or recognition for his worshipper. The monism of the old 
Stoics breaks down. The human spirit, in striving to realize its unity 
with the Universal Spirit, realizes with more and more intensity the 
perpetual opposition of Matter and Spirit, while it receives no aid in 
the conflict from the Power which ordains it; it “finds itself alone in an. 
alien world”, The true Stoic has no real object of worship. * 


In the spiritual experience of Hellenic souls the yearning after 
God which suffused this latter-day Stoicism with a warm religious 
glow had already found expression, six hundred years earlier— 
before the age of growth had ended in a breakdown—in the 
deliberately manufactured religion of Orphism;$ and within the 


1 Dill, op. it pp: 39051. 

2 For Plutarch's contribution to the pious work of sufusing Hellenic philosophy 
pith religion and with superstition and demonclogy in the same reath ace Sezck, 0. 
Geschichte der Untergangs der tion Welt, vo n and ed. (Statigart 1921, Metilen) 
pp. 159-2. "Among the pagan mon of lespning who deserve the name, he [Plutarch] 
Biha Brotto renounce completely the ideal of researching, without prejudice, into thë 
{Diu and io cur Files, anconditonaliy, ino a ona Of Futa A TT. 

P Dil op. eite pp: 416-17. 

$ A modern Western presentation of the philosophy of ‘Holim’ will be found in 
Gop Y C Smu Holon and Beta, and ed. (Londen 197, Macnilhn) 
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next two hundred years, at the hour of sunset, the glow was to 
flare out for one flecting moment into the-gorgeous colours of 
Neoplatonism. 

In another context! we have already seen a corresponding meta- 
morphosis overtaking the Indic philosophy of Buddhism and 
changing it into the "higher religion' of the Mahayana. 

“The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are conceived as mighty beneficent 
beings rivalling the gods of the surrounding Hinduism, ‘They may not 
have been conceived as gods in the sense of the ultimate reality of 
things; but popular thought was not concerned with such problems. 
It sought objects of worship, and it found them in the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, . . . The element of devotion (bhakti)? was thus introduced 
into Buddhism. . . . In the popular mode of expression the Tathagata 
does manifest himself, He does so “when men have become unbe- 
Heving, unwise, ignorant, careless, fond of sensual pleasures”. In the 
same way the god Krishna in the Bhagavadgitd? says: “Whenever there 
is a decay of righteousness and a rising of unrighteousness, then I 
emanate myself. In order to save the good and to destroy evil-doers, 
to establish righteousness I am born from age to age." The actual his- 
torical relations between Buddhism and Krishnaism or Vaishnavism. 
are not known, but here we have popular Mahayana Buddhism con- 
forming exactly to the beliefs of contemporary Hinduism. . . . The 
Buddha has become an eternal being and an object of worship not 
differing in powers or qualities from the gods of the rival religions. 

Tt was in this hardly recognizable form of a ‘higher religion" 
appealing to the Proletariat that the Mahayana made its subsequent 
conquest of the Sinic World, and at the same time stimulated the 
Sinic philosophy of Taoism to enter into competition with it after 
accomplishing a similar metamorphosis. 

In this phase of suffusion with religious feeling the philosophies 
of the Dominant Minority show themselves capable of rising, in 
their highest flights, within range of those heights of spiritual sub- 
limity that are attained by the religions which spring from the 
bosom of the Internal Proletariat. "There are passages in Seneca’s 
philosophical works that are so arrestingly reminiscent of passages 
in the Epistles of Saint Paul that some of the less critical-minded 
Christian theologians of a later age have duplicated Philo’s conceit 
of Plato's debt to Moses, and have allowed themselves to imagine 
that the Roman philosopher was in correspondence with the 
Christian missionary. Such conjectures are as superfluous as they 
are improbable; for, after all, there is nothing to surprise us in 
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these harmonies of tone between two pieces of spiritual music 
which were the fruits of the same social experience and the pro- 
ducts of the same age—albeit in different souls. On this common 
ground between the Dominant Minority and the Internal Pro- 
Jetariat, at a certain moment, Seneca stands on a level with Paul, 
as, at another moment and on different ground which is common 
to the Dominant Minority and the External Proletariat, Aetius 
matches Theodoric;! and this is only what we should expect. On 
the other hand it is not only extremely surprising, but also deeply 
disconcerting, to find that the parallel which we have just drawn 
continues to run true in the sequel. We have seen? that the mili- 
tary guardian of the physical frontiers of a universal state does not 
succeed in making a stable combination of the barbarian's virtues 
with his own. When once he has let himself begin to ‘go barbarian’, 
he cannot check his course at some optimum point of his own 
choosing midway, but runs on willy-nilly till he reaches a full stop 
1n a barbarism that is unmitigated, Worse still, he drags down. 
again, with him, his barbarian ‘opposite number’ who had been 
making notable headway in the direction of civilization under the 
frontiersman’s earlier influence. This melancholy history of the 
limitaneus whose duty lies in holding the physical frontiers of 
the Dominant Minority's domain against an outer darkness has 
a parallel, which is still more tragic, in the history of the philoso- 
pher whose mission is to hold frontiers that are spiritual against 
a darkness arising from within. ‘The philosophies of the Dominant 
Minority blossom into Religion at one moment only to rankle into 
Superstition at the next. 

"Up to this point (in Hellenic history] all progress in religious thought 
had proceeded from the highest circles of Society and of the life of the 
Spirit; the Oriental worships, on the other hand, pushed their way up 
from the dregs of the populace. In Rome the first initiates of Isis had 
been roués and whores; the gospels of the Great Mother and of 
Mithras had found their apostles in slaves, pirates and common 
soldiers, "The extermination of the élite"? made itself felt in the reli- 
gious sphere too; and here its consequence was that the leadership in 
matters of Religion was no longer retained by those who had a claim 
to it in virtue of their greater maturity in culture, and that the lower 
classes and the spiritual paupers forced their superstition upon the 
higher social strata. It would be nearer the truth to say that these latter 
themselves sank lower and lower, and, in thus sinking, gradually re- 
verted to the lower religious level of their underlings. Even Philosophy, 
which once upon a time had tolerated the popular religion, de haut en 
bas, solely as a crutch for cripples, now saturated itself with this popular 
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réligion and soon found its mission in either defending or explaining the 
very thing which, once upon a time, Philosophy itself had undermined”! 

A tendency which thus displays itself throughout the whole field 
of the religious life of a Hellenic Society in disintegration can also 
be seen uniformly at work at different geographical points and at 
different social levels. It can be observed, for example, on Syrian 

und under a Hellenic political régime, in the evolution of an 

riental religion which has surpassed all its sisters and rivals in 

historical interest and importance through its having given birth 
to Christianity. 

“The double-edged ambiguity of the new development [in Judaism] 
declares itself at once in the fact that here, as in Zoroastrianism, it flings 
the doors wide open for the entry of Demonology, Superstition and 
Magic. It fills the World with spirits, whose nature and operation, as 
well as their names, it strives to apprehend more and more exactly; it 
sees everywhere the operation of supernatural powers, rejects the 
rational comprehension of the understanding, and puts in its place the 
mystical intuition of a spiritually unbalanced sensibility and phantasy, 
which then—and this is the most disastrous step of all—is paradoxically 
reduced to an absurd system by the application of the most hard-headed 
logic. Hereby the “Wisdom” of the learned is perverted into its own 
opposite, and the road is blocked against the acquisition of any genu- 
inely scientific knowledge. This is the course of development through 
which all advanced religions (fortgeschrittene Religionen) have passed— 
the Egyptiac religion in ever increasing measure since the fiasco of 
Tkhnaton's monotheistic reformation, and not only the Egyptiac religion 
but likewise the Babylonic (under the tyranny of Astrology)? the 
Persian religion of the Magi, the Indian religions, and in Hellas the 
mystery religions (this development is already under way in Hesiod) 
and Orphism, and thereafter, since the beginning of the reaction against 
the Enlightenment, Neopythagoreanism and Philosophical Eclecti- 
cism. Everywhere we find an increase in the moral depth of Religion 
ing hand in hand with a relapse into the most primitive forms of 
n, forms that have long since been completely transcended.” 

Thus, in Hellenic history, the philosophies of the Dominant 
Minority and the religions of the Internal Proletariat gradually 
approach one another until at length they contrive to meet on the 
common ground of Superstition. 

In tracing the nemesis of the self-idolization of Athens we have 
already been witnesses of the portentous spectacle of latter-day 
Athenian professors of philosophy stooping to practise out of 
school the primitive arts of the rain-making magician;* and, if we 

* Sete, O.: Geschichte der Untergangs der Antiben Lii, 2d ed. 
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now examine the activities of these Hellenic philosophers! Sinic 
‘counterparts at a corresponding stage in the disintegration of the 
Sinic Civilization we shall receive a second shock in seeing these 
Confucian sages of the last two centuries B.c. making precisely 
the same exhibition of themselves as the Attic Neoplatonists of 
the fifth century of the Christian Bra. 


“It was in .. . an atmosphere of occultism ‘and superstition that 
Confucianism was elevated to be the orthodox system of teaching in the 
[Har] Empire. Tt was impossible for Confucianism and for the Con- 
fucian scholars to escape from the contagious influence of this tremen- 
dously powerful atmosphere of the popular superstitions. Indeed, a 
number of the great Confucianists never attempted to escape from it. 
Mencius once remarked that Confucius was a timely sage. Confucian- 
ism, too, was always a timely system of teaching; it always caught up 
the fashions of the age. Shu-sen Tung, who was the real founder of 
[the] Confucianism of the Han Empire, was described by his own 
disciples as a sage that knew what the time needed. The same may be 
said of a number of the leading Confucianists of the age. Tung Chung- 
shu, the greatest representative of Confucian thought of the [Han] 
Dynasty, was well known in history for his method of praying for rain— 
which consisted in closing all southern gates of the city and forbidding 
all use of fire while our Confucian philosopher stood on the northern. 
gate spraying the passers-by with drops of water.’ Another great scholar 
of the Confucian School, Liu Hsiang, was an alchemist believing in the 
possibility of converting base metals into gold through the magic inter- 
vention of spirits; and he was once sentenced to death on the charge 
that he had deceived the Emperor Hsuanti (imperabat 73-49 B.C.) with 
his alchemical forgeries. 

‘Tt is to be expected that the New Confucianism established under 
the patronage of a ruler of such multifarious and insatiable credulity 
and under the leadership of such equally credulous scholars—this New 
‘Confucianism should be a great synthetic religion into which were fused 
all the elements of popular superstition and state worship, rationalized 
somewhat in order to eliminate a few of the most untenable elements, 
and thinly covered up under the guise of Confucian and pre-Confucian 
classics in order to make them appear respectable and authoritative. In 
this sense the New Confucianism of the Han Empire was truly the 
national religion of China. It was a great conglomeration of popular 
beliefs and practices of the time through a thin and feeble process of 
rationalization. . . . One may easily see that the New Confucianism of 
the Han Empire was quite different from the agnostic hum: 
of Confucius or the democratic political philosophy of Mencius. . . - 

“The whole religious and intellectual atmosphere, even in the highest 
quarters of nobility and royalty, was primitive and crudely supersti- 
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tious. It was but natural that the New Confucianism which was patro- 
nized and nurtured in this environment should take on much that was 
primitive and crudely superstitious. It frankly discarded the naturalistic 
philosophy of a previous age which had been accepted by such promi 
nent Confucian thinkers as Hsün-tse. It frankly rejected the agnosticism 
of Confucius himself and openly took a theistic position similar to that 
of the school of Mo Ti, whom the earlier Confuci[an] philosophers had 
condemned. These New Confucianists of Han believed that they knew 
the will of God and were capable of interpreting [the] hidden meaning 
of all its manifestations in Heaven and on Earth. They believed in 
magic and practised alchemy. They borrowed their methodology from 
the astrologers and spent their lives in trying to interpret the significance 
of physical catastrophes and anomalies by means of historical and scrip- 
tural analogies. Yet, for all that, we must forgive them. These Confucian 
scholars were children of an environment which alone was responsible 
for their primitiveness and crudity.”* 

‘These rank weeds of Superstition which sprang up and choked 
a senile Confucianism as well as a senile Neoplatonism have also 
been the death of the Mahaylna;? and in the Westernized Great 
Society of the present day no open-eyed observer will fail to detect 
symptoms of similar things to come. Already our Natural Science 
can be seen sprouting into ‘Christian Science’ and our psychical 
research into ‘Spiritualism’ and our comparative study of religions 
into ‘Theosophy’. And, if the Marxian version of Hegelianism 
succeeds in holding its ground—either in its present posture of an 
ecumenical faith or even in the more modest role of a distinctive 
way of life for the peoples of the Soviet Union—we may foresee 
that the ‘red line’ which has already run from Hegel through Marx 
to Lenin will be continued (like the Platonic ‘Golden Chain’ that 
once upon a time ran through the sceptics Arcesilaus and Car- 
neades to the medicine-man Proclus) in successors who, in entire 
good faith, will interpret their Marxian dogma and develop their 
‘Marxian practice into shapes which the Fathers of the Communist 
Church would perhaps hardly be able to recognize as any legacy 
of theirs if they were one day to revisit the Earth for an inspection 
of the results of their labours.? 

Such is the miserable end of the philosophies of the Dominant 


1 Hu Shih, op. cit, pp. 34-8, 39, and 40. 
__ 2 The classic Mahayanian autra that bears the title of The Lotus of the True Doctrine 
includes a chapter on spells as Well as a statement of the abstruse metaphysical doctrine 
of the Void (see Thomas, op. cit, pp, 184 and 186), In the sequel it has been the 
matter of chapter 21 of The Lorur, and not that of chapter 15, that has pervaded the 
‘consciousness and attracted the interest of most of the latter-day adherents of a Maha- 
Yyanian universal church, "This sutra was taken as the holy scripture of one of those 
popular forms of the Mabtyine that were put into currency among a Japanese internal 
proletariat after che breakdown of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japani end the onset 
Sf a Japanese "Time of Troubles. (see V. C (i) (c 4, p. ot, above). 
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Minority, and this even when they have striven with all their might 
to win their way on to that kindlier proletarian spiritual soil that is 
the seed-bed of the ‘higher religions’. It profits these philosophies 
nothing that they, too, have at last broken into flower when this 
tardy and reluctant flowering revenges itself upon them by degen- 
erating almost at once into an unhealthy and enervating luxuriance. 
Tn the last act of the dissolution of a civilization the philosophies 
finally dry up and wither away, while the ‘higher religions’ keep 
alive and in consequence become the defunct philosophies’ resi- 
duary legates, with an undisputed claim upon the Future. In a 
dissolving Hellenic World Christianity survived and succeeded to 
Neoplatonism (which found no elixir of life in discarding the 
rationality of Stoicism), In a dissolving Indic World Hinduism 
similarly survived and succeeded to the Mahayana (which could 
not keep Buddhism alive on its native Indian ground by throwing 
to the winds the sobriety of the Hinayána)! And in a dissolving 
Sinic World a Mahayana which had succeeded in completing its 
metamorphosis from an escteric philosophy into a popular religion 
in the course of a long and roundabout journey from the Ganges 
to the Yellow River through a Helleno-Syriac corridor; encoun- 
tered at its Sinic goal a Taoism that knew how to emulate the 
Mahāyāna’s peculiar tour de force of transmuting itself from a 
philosophy into a religion’ without requiring the Mahiyina’s 
special stimulus of being driven to wander in an alien wilderness 
beyond the pale of its native social environment. The result was 
that on Sinic ground these two new popular religions with philo- 
sophic antecedents which they had both of them succeeded in 
living down now triumphantly divided between them the heritage 
of a Confucianism that had failed, after all, to season itself by the 
sordid device of steeping its Master's sovereign common sense in 
a mud-bath of vulgar Superstition. 

‘This empirital survey, brief though it be, will perhaps have 
sufficed to bring out the apparent truth that, when philosophies 
and religions meet, the religions must increase while the philo- 
sophies must decrease;* and we cannot turn away from our study 
of the encounter between these respective spiritual discoveries of 
the Internal Proletariat and the Dominant Minority without 
pausing to look into the question why it is that this defeat of the 
philosophies is—as history testifies—a foregone conclusion. 

‘What, then, are the weaknesses that doom Philosophy to dis- 


1 For this victory of Hinduism over Buddhiem—even as travestied in the most 
extreme of the divers Hinduisti metamorphoses of the Indic philosopby—see V.C 
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comfiture when it enters the lists as a rival to Religion? "The fatal 
and fundamental weakness, from which all the rest derive, is a lack 
of spiritual vitality. 

"The geometry of the Ancients! was able to provide particular prob- 
ems with solutions which look like anticipatory applications of our 
[modern Western] general methods. But it was not able to extract these 
methods themselves, because it had not the élan that could make the 
jump from statics to dynamics. ‘The Ancients had simply pushed to the 
extreme limit a simulation of dynamics in static terms. We receive an 
impression of the same kind when we compare the doctrine of the Stoics 
... with Christian morality. The Stoics proclaimed themselves citizens. 
of the World, and they added that all men are brothers because they are 
all children of the same God. These were almost the same words [as 
those of the Christian Gospel]; but they did not find the same echo, 
because they were not spoken with the same accent. The Stoics set 
some magnificent examples. If they did not succeed in drawing Man- 
kind after them, that was because Stoicism is essentially a philosophy, 
‘The philosopher who is taken with a doctrine of such iokiness, and 
who puts himself into it, does, no doubt, lend life to it by practising it— 
as Pygmalion's love breathed life into the marble that had already been 
carved into a statue. But it is a far cry from Pygmalion’s love to the 
enthusiasm which propagates itself from soul to soul without limit, like 
a conflagration.'? 

This lack of lan lames Philosophy in two ways. On the one hand 
it diminishes its attractiveness for the mass of Mankind, and on. 
the other hand it discourages the minority to whom it does appeal 
from throwing themselves into the task of converting their fellows. 

‘One manifest secondary weakness is the proneness of Philosophy 
to provide for the Intellect out of all proportion to its provision for 
the other faculties of the Soul, 

"The warning voice had sounded out clear to the World and was 
heard through all the places where men disputed and reasoned; the 
four hundred volumes of Hasdrubal-Cleitomachus, the compact effec- 
tive arguments of Aenésidémus, the penetrating irony of Lucian, all 
these things were there, palpable and audible, during the centuries 
‘when the determination of the people of the Graeco-Roman World 
slowly matured to put themselves under the authority of a new dogma. 
Men did not answer the Sceptical arguments: they simply went past 
them, turned their backs upon them, Why was this? Why was the 
logic of the Sceptics impotent to arrest this movement of the Human 
Spirit? I think that, as we look at the history more closely, we see 
why. ... There was one respect in which the Sceptical Philosophy hope- 
lessly broke down; it broke down just where all Agnosticism must break 
down, before the exigencies of Life—before the fact that Man is not 
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only a spectator of Reality but a maker ofit. If we were minds suspended. 
in Space merely watching what went on, we might well, so far as I can 
see, take the advice of the Sceptic to hold back from all Belief; we might 
simply wait and see what happened. But we have to act, to-day and 
to-morrow and all the days to come. It was, when all was said and 
done, because men wanted guidance for action that they turned, in 
spite of all [that] the Sceptics could urge, to dogmatic systems--to 
Stoicism, to Epicureanism, and later on to Neoplatonism and the 
Church. There was an imperious need which the dogmatic systems set 
‘out to supply, and which Scepticism could neither supply nor set aside, t 


Another secondary weakness of Philosophy as a rival to Religion 
is the proneness of Philosophy to address itself to an intellectual 
dlite within the Dominant Minority and to deliver its message in 
the elaborate and sophisticated terms which will commend it to 
these cultivated minds, but which, by the same token, will hardly 
be understanded of the people at large, outside this narrow circle.? 
‘Alexander's vision of the unity of Mankind? effaced the ancient 
division between Hellenes and Barbarians without exorcizing the 
spirit of exclusiveness itself from the souls of the Hellenic dominant 
minority; and a spirit which had been quelled in one quarter 
promptly found vent in another direction. 


1 Bevan, E.: Stoics and Scepics (Oxford 1913, Clarendon Pres) pp, 140-2. In the 
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“The distinction between Hellenes and Barbarians is translated into 
one between the cultivated and the uncultivated; and the cultivated 
alone—to the exclusion of the residual masses—are qualified for attain- 
ing to the correct apprehension of the truth, and this only if they have 
genuinely achieved, to perfection, the inward education of the spirit." 


This intellectual exclusiveness was not purged out of the Hel- 
lenic philosophy by its latter-day suffusion with Religion. 

"The gospel of philosophy expounded by Seneca was rather an eso- 
teric or aristocratic creed. With all his liberal sentiment, his cosmo- 

litanism, his clear conception of human equality and brotherhood, 
pm always remains the director of souls like his own, enervated by 
wealth, tortured with the ennui of jaded sensibility, haunted by the 
terror of the Caesars. Indeed, Stoicism was always rather a creed for 
the cultivated upper class than for the crowd. In its prime its apparatus 
of logical formulae, its elaborate physics and metaphysics, its essentially 
intellectual solution of the problems both of the Universe and [oi] 
human life, necessarily disabled it from ever developing into a popular 
system. . .. In the first century [of the Christian Era] Stoicism came 
to be much more a religion than a philosophy or even a theology. Its 
main business, as conceived by men like Seneca, is to save souls from 
the universal shipwreck of character caused by the capricious excesses 
of luxury, the idolatry of the world and the flesh, which sprang from a 
riotous pride in the material advantages of imperial power, without 
‘a sobering sense of duty or a moral ideal. But, in the nature of things, 
this wreck of character was most glaringly seen among the men who 
‘were in close contact with the half insane masters of the World in the 
first century, and who possessed the resources to exhaust the possi- 
iliis of Pleasure or the capacities of the senses to enjoy. It i to 
peoplé of this class who still retained some lingering instincts of good- 
hess—weary with indulgence, bewildered and tortured by the conflict 
of the lower nature with the weak but still disturbing protests of the 
higher—that Seneca addresses his counsels,” 

Te will be seen that, in the Hellenic case, the approach of Philo- 
sophy towards Religion which began to declare itself openly in 
Seneca's day was not accompanied in the narrow circle of the 
elect by any serious practical attempt to bring the philosopher's 
esoteric creed. within the mental range of a wider public which 
was likewise hungering for spiritual bread; and this ominous 
failure of the latter-day Hellenic philosopher's new faith in a supra- 
mundane Power to express itself in new works of charity towards 
the semi-convert's fellow human beings is perhaps, after all, not 
surprising; for by this time the tradition of intellectual, and even 


2 Meyer, Bs Urine und Anfänge dex Christentums, vol. i (Start and Bein 
1923, Corni), p. 325- 

3 bill, S-! Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London 1905, Macmillan), 
pp. 3345- 
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social, exclusiveness had become deeply ingrained in the practice 
of all the Hellenic schools of philosophy, with the honourable 
exception of the Cynics! In the pre-Senecan generation of 
Augustus the cultivated poet Horace could write without any 
prick of compunction or fear of bringing odium on himself: 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo; 
favete linguis: carmina non prius 
audita Musarum sacerdos. 
virginibus puerisque canto. 
And a contemporary man of science has expressed the same senti- 
ment in even more brutal language. 
“A rabble of women and promiscuous vulgarians cannot be induced 
to answer to the call of Philosophic Reason if you me wanting to lead 
them into piety and holiness and faith. In deal 


ling with people of that 
sort, you cannot do without Superstition; and Superstition, in its turn, 
has to be fed with fairy-tales and hocus-pocus.” 

‘This inhuman prescription of the Hellenic Enlightenment for 
giving the Proletariat a stone in lieu of bread* stands in diametrical 
opposition to the lord’s injunction to the servant in a parables which 
was soon to be disseminated through the Hellenic World in the 
scriptures of the Christian Church: 

"Go out into the highways and hedges and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled.” 

"The contrast is presented in the following terms by a modern 
Western master of the subject:? 

“The difference of individualities is recognized by Christianity too: 
“Many be called, but few chosen.”® Here, however, the differentiating 
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factor is not the intellect and not the individual’s own ability, but is 
the divine grace; and for precisely this reason the preaching of the 
word is addressed in principle to the whole of Mankind, and in the 
first place to the middle and lower, and not to the upper, strata of 
Civilized Society—to those uncultivated and simple souls which are 
neither born nor bred to pass a logical judgement or to acquire a 
philosophical apprehension of the trath, but which follow the obscure 
drift of their sensibilities and are for that reason accessible to the 
meta, To these circles Christianity offers something which neither 
the philosopher nor the Cynic preacher of “moral uplift” can offer to 
them, and that is a firm foundation for Life and Thought. This founda- 
tion is won through Faith: that is, through an acceptance, without 
reservation, of the revelation that is preached to them, however strange 
—and, to cultivated minds, nonsensical—its contents may appear to 
be. A further condition is their willing submission to the divine 
authority which is showing compassion on them. This is nothing less 
than a denial of everything that is of the essence of philosophical 
thought and of its spiritual freedom. ‘The ideal of Philosophy is the 
sage who relies on himself; the ideal of Christianity is the believer who 
sinks himself in God.”! 


‘The first penalty that an enlightened Hellenic dominant minority 
had to pay for its spiritual frigidity was the loss of its moral and 
material power. 

"The leadership slips out of the hands of the cultivated class because 
they have lost the power to fulfil the tasks with which they are con- 
fronted. They have nothing more to offer to the world: intellectual life 
founders in the trifling business of rhetoric, government is abandoned 
to the professional civil servants, while, as for the sword, they have let 
it pass out of their hands and have shuffied off the duty of military 
service—which in their eyes is unworthy of a cultivated world which 
attends to its affairs in peace—on to the shoulders of the culturally 
lowest strata of the population and eventually on to those of mercenaries 
recruited from beyond the frontiers. The rise of the religious movement. 
and the victory of Christianity is merely the reverse side of the un- 
limited extension of the military régime since the days of Severus and 
Caracalla, and after them the Illyrians, in the third century. The state 
moulded by Augustus had been based on the conception that the upper 
classes had a vocation to bear rule; as and when these upper classes 
fail, the decision falls into the hands of the gross, loutish masses; and 
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the ascendancy of the masses carries with it an ascendancy of the views 
and feelings by which these masses are governed (whether consciously 
or unconsciously) and of an intellectual and religious life that is shaped 
to fit the masses’ needs." 


At this point the ci-devant governing class began to hunger 
after the spiritual bread which they had so long and so contemp- 
tuously rejected; but their tardy repentance only served to bring 
down upon their heads the nemesis which the Gospel announces: 


“I say unto you that none of those men which were bidden? shall taste 
of my supper.” 


"The breath of Religion which momentarily animated the cold and 
clear-cut marble of the Hellenic intellect in the generations of 
Seneca and Epictetus rapidly staled, after the generation of Marcus, 
into a stuffy religiosity; and the heirs of the Hellenic philosophical 
tradition fell lamentably between two stools. They threw away 
their precious heritage of Reason without finding their way, through 
this supreme sacrifice, to the hearts of the masses; and in ceasing 
to be sages they dropped into crankiness instead of rising to 
sainthood. 

In the moribund Hellenic Society of the fourth century of the 
Christian Era, 

"The motive that impelled Athanasius to idealize Antony was not un- 
like that which led Julian, the philosopher in the World, to turn from 
Socrates to Diogenes for his model of Philosophy out of the World. 
And Diogenes alone—or, let us say, the legendary Diogenes—could 
stand with the martyrs of the Church, as he stood with the terrible 
ascetics... . 

"Tt might seem as if Socrates would have served such a purpose better 
than Diogenes, for he had in fact faced Death for his convictions and 
conquered its fears; but . . . the death of Socrates, as had been his life, 
was too calm and reasoned to satisfy the religious craving of that age. 
Julian might make a brave pretence of appealing to the verdict of in- 
telligence, but at heart he was a child of his own generation, and for 
centuries the World had been receding farther and farther from the 
old hope of finding salvation in the clear conception of Truth and of 
what we know and do not know. The change shows itself in the eclectic 
merging of the various, even contradictory, sects of Philosophy, with 
a vein of Neopythagorean obscurantism predominating over all.5 It is 
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notable in the waves of emotional superstition that were supplanting 
the humanized mythology of Olympus. Most conspicuously it is seen 
in the victory of the Christian Faith, foretold by Saint Paul in the 
declaration that God hath “made foolish the wisdom of This World”2 
and verified in the exultant cry of Tertullian: [Credibile est] quia ineptum. 
est! [Certum est] quia impossibile! Over and over again we find the 
Fathers, even those most favourably disposed to Plato and most ready 
to admit that God had not left himself without a witness among the 
Gentiles—again and again we find them reproaching Philosophy with 
its inability to convert the stubborn hearts of men and to save the 
masses. And the Fathers were right. In whatever terms we may choose 
to state the fact, it is true, as Ambrose said, that “it hath not pleased 
God to give his people salvation in dialectic.* It is simply true that, 
in setting the emphasis so strongly upon knowledge and intelligence, 
and in leaving so little room for the will and the instinctive emotions, 
Classical Philosophy, even the Philosophy of Plato, had left the great 
heart of Mankind untouched.” 


Indeed, in this tragi-comic last act, the epigoni of Plato and 
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Zeno confessed the inadequacy of their own great masters and 
ensamples by abandoning themselves to an imitation of the Internal 
Proletariat which was in very truth the sincerest flattery of this 
profanum vulgus. Nor was their imitation directed solely towards 
the inward éthos of the rising religions that had made their first 
epiphany in a proletarian environment: it was also extended, with 
an undiscriminating zeal, to the details and even the trivialities 
of these religions’ external rites and organization, 

‘In lamblichus—as contrasted with Plotinus and also still with 
Porphyry—the individual religious experience, with the whole of its 
inspiration, is eliminated, Its place is taken by a mystical church with 
sacraments, a scrupulous exactness in carrying out the forms of worship, 
a ritual that is closely akin to magic, and a clergy. To give all this its 
finishing touch Tamblichus introduces a fanaticism which in the Ancient 
World is something quite new. Porphyry, for example, is vehemently 
attacked—without regard to any merit that he may have acquired as an 
opponent of Christianity—because he does not seem to stand on en- 
tirely positive ground. ‘This attitude in itself proclaims the advent of a 
new age. Julian’s attempt to found a pagan state church has hitherto 
been written off as a completely isolated enterprise of the Ancient 
Civilization in its last phase; but this view, thus expressed, is not cor- 
rect. In this field, likewise, the Roman emperor his merely executed 
the Syrian philosopher's design. To adapt a well-known phrase from 
‘Modern History, Julian is an Iamblichus on horseback. 

"Julian's ideas about the elevation of the priesthood reproduce . . . 
exactly the standpoint of Iamblichus, whose zeal for the priests, for the 
details of the forms of worship, and for a systematic orthodox doctrine 
had prepared the ground for the construction of a pagan church. 
Tulian's role is simply to develop this conception further. The project 
‘of establishing a church of this kind is thus one piece of that organic 
development in which the rising fervour of pagan piety expressed 
itself. 

The accident of Julian's birth and office made it possible for 
the emperor-archaist momentarily to shore up the shaky structure 
of this would-be Neoplatonic universal church by buttressing it 
with the massive masonry of a not yet fallen Hellenic universal 
state, Yet Julian’s impetuous dedication of these vast political 
means to that bizarre religious purpose merely served to make it 
plain that 

‘All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Could not set up Humpty-Dumpty again. 
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Julian’s state-supported pagan ecclesiastical establishment col- 
lapsed in a trice at the news of the death of its Imperial architect 
and patron; and thereafter nothing remained of Iamblichus’s 
grandiose dream save a pathetically futile coterie of cranks. 


“The sketches of the anti-Christian Eunapius give a picture, which 
is as remarkable aa it is vivid, of the inner life of Hellenes—both men 
and women—in the fourth century. The picture reveals a society of 
passionately religious philosophers rapt in contemplation and ecstati- 
cally absorbed in the Divine, The spirit of the age breaks out in them, 
almost morbidly, when they are still in their tender years. This amazing 
state of things seems hardly capable of being keyed up to any higher 
pitch; and yet it is not till the fifth century that it attains the acme 
of its eccentricity. No doubt the contemporary Christian Church like- 
wise displays similar features and produces a fair number of very queer 
saints; but among the Christians we never find, on quite this scale, any 
community of people who are completely extravagant, and almost en- 
tirely engrossed in unprofitable thoughts and actions, such as we find 
among these late pagan philosophers who drift like sleep-walkers 
through a Utopian world oh their own. 

"The special characteristic of these representatives of Paganism is a 
mutual resemblance which is so close that their common psychic con- 
dition absolutely hits the observer in the eye. . . . What is the goal at 
which these latter-day Hellenes are aiming? It is holiness, purity, the 
mortification of the flesh, a union with the World of the Gods. This 
holiness becomes a fixed programme which is followed out with 
complete singleness of mind. ‘The means employed to this end are 
an asceticism, an observance of special fast days, and an anchorite's 
existence which is filled with a constant intentness upon heavenly 
things. 

‘As a genuine regard for science diminishes . . . theurgy—and the 
magic that is directly bound up with it—gain proportionately in pres- 
tige. ... As the lord of Physical Nature, the philosopher makes rain like 
a primitive warlock, and knows how to ban an earthquake. He drives 
out devils through the sheer force of his personality . . . though it is true 
that there is a painful consciousness that this holy lore is beginning to 
be lost—a consciousness which inspires enthusiasm for such isolated 
depositories of the ancient theurgy as still survive. 

‘So their life is lived in a world of miracles and legends—and also 
of inept and undesignedly ludicrous old-wives'-tales. . . . A mystical 
catalepsy and a religious transport strip away all that is natural in 
the life of body and soul. . .. And the disappearance of all simple and 
natural feeling finds compensation in an accentuation of supernatural 
powers... 

"Pythagoreanism has bequeathed a legacy to this age in the partici- 
pation—which becomes more and more vigorous—of female adepts in. 
the philosophers’ spiritual life. Sosipatra is followed by Hypatia, 
Asclepigenes, Aedesia, The mystical eccentricity of the men commu- 
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nicates itself to the women as a matter of course; ana then the women 
in their turn win the men’s unstinted admiration if they prove them- 
selves receptive pupils of the theurgi and perhaps go on to practise 
rain-making under the cloak of "Nephelomancy", like Anthusa of 
Cilicia. 

‘The studies of these sages are naturally confined, in essentials, to 
Religion—apart from the acquisition of the formal sophistic accom- 
plishments. ‘They plunge deep into the hieratic lore of the Egyptians 
and tread in the footsteps of innumerable predecessors in their inter- 

retations of the animal-worship of the Holy People; and all other 
Known religions are laid under contribution with equal enthusiasm, 
Proclus, for instance, as his biographer boasts of him, was acquainted 
with the whole corpus of Theology, Greek and Barbarian. He addressed 
his prayers to Maras of Gaza, to Aesculapius Leontuchus of Ascalon, 
to Theandrites the god of the Arabs, and to Isis of Philae. Hé kept the 
religious festivals of all nations. In his eyes the philosopher was the 
whole World's hierophant.”* 


A fitting epitaph for Proclus—and not for this last of the Neo- 
platonists alone, but also for his Buddhistand Taoist and Confucian 
counterparts—is offered us in the following passage from the pen 
of an eminent living Western psychologist who is manifestly 
thinking, as he writes, of a world that is neither Julian’s nor 
Skandagupta’s* nor Hsuanti's but is the writer’s very ow. 


‘Great innovations never come from above; they come invariably 
from below, just as trees never grow from the sky downward, but up- 
ward from the earth, however true it is that their seeds have fallen from 
above, The upheaval of our world and the upheaval in consciousness 
is one and the same. Everything becomes relative and therefore doubt- 
ful; and, while Man, hesitant and questioning, contemplates a world 
that is distracted with treaties of peace and pacts of friendship, Demo- 
cracy and Dictatorship, Capitalism and Bolshevism, his spirit yearns 
for an answer that will allay the turmoil of doubt and uncertainty. 
And it is just people of the lower social levels who follow the uncon- 
scious forces of the Psyche; it is the much-derided, silent folk of the 
land*- those who are less infected with academic prejudices than 
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great celebrities are wont to be. All these People, looked at from 
above, present mostly a dreary or laughable comedy; and yet they are 
as impressively simple as those Galilaeans who were once called 
blessed." 

3 Jong, C- Gs Modem Man in Search a So English translation (London gay 
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ANNEX TO V.C) (2 x 
ROMAN POLICY TOWARDS PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


Tus exception which proves the rule of habitual humanity in the 
record of the Romans' treatment of primitive peoples is their 
behaviour towards the Gallic natives of the lowlands between the 
Apennines and the Po, and the Ligurian natives of the North- 
West Appennine valleys, during the quarter of a century 

from 197 to 173 B.C. This black chapter in the history of the 
Roman conquest of the European barbarians was distinguished 
by those acts of eviction, deportation, and extermination which 
we have cited above! as examples of the ruthlessness of the Hel- 
lenic dominant minority on the war-path. This Roman applica- 
tion of the policy of frightfulness' was, however, strictly local and 
temporary, and it can be accounted for as the exceptional result 
of a combination of special causes. 

In the first place the quarter of a century in question was the 
post-war period after the Hannibalic War, when the war-generation 
of the Populus Romanus was still distraught by the eighteen-years- 
long agony which it had just had to endure. In the second place 
the Romans bore a special grudge against these Gallic and Ligurian 
tribesmen because they had taken Hannibal's side as soon as he 
had appeared over the crest of the Alps, and had enlisted in his 
army. The tribesmen had thereby done their worst to bring about 
the defeat of Rome in her life-and-death struggle with an implac- 
able adversary, and they had undoubtedly helped Hannibal materi- 
ally to prolong the struggle and so to inflict that deadly wound 
upon the Roman body social in Italy which was his permanent 
legacy of revenge upon a Power that was the bane of Carthage. 
In the third place the Roman Government was desperately in 
need of lands for the resettlement of ex-servicemen who had 
been uprooted in formidable numbers from their homes in the 
Cisappennine war-zone, and who could not be replanted easily 
in the devastated areas. The lands which were now confiscated 
from Hannibal's Gallic and Ligurian confederates after the Cartha- 
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ginian invader’s defeat were turned to account, between 189 and 
175 B.C., in order to add ten new constituent city-states! to the 
Roman Commonwealth;? and the residue that remained in the 
hands of the Roman State, after the ex-servicemen who were 
enrolled as citizens of these new communities had been provided 
with allotments on a generous scale, was divided up, in 173 B.C., 
into freehold homesteads for individual settlers. These were the 
circumstances in which the four acts of inhumanity above men- 
tioned were committed by the Roman authorities; and in this 
connexion there are two further points to be noted. In the first 
place each of the acts in question had either some excuse or some 
mitigation; in the second place the policy which prevailed from 
197 to 173 B.C. was deliberately and effectively changed for the 
betterin 173-1728.c. by theactive intervention of the Senate, which 
in this age exercised the supreme authority in the Roman body 
politic. 

As regards the first of these two points, the confiscation of the 
lands of the Boii was mitigated by the restriction of this harsh 
measure to one half (though this, no doubt, the better half) of 
the tribal territory.« ‘The deportation of the Apuani was mitigated 
by the facts that they were granted permission to take their movable 
property with them; that the move was financed at the cost of the 
Roman Treasury; that land-allotments were provided for the 
deportees in their new homes; and that a further Treasury grant 
was made to them for building and furnishing their new houses 
Again, the eviction of the Gallic settlers from Venetia was partly 
mitigated by the restoration to them of their movable property 
and was partly excused by the fact that they had only just arrived — 
and this without asking permission—from beyond the Alps;é 
while the extermination of the Ligurian ‘Die-Hards’ on Mounts 
Letus and Balista was provoked by the indefensible behaviour 
of the victims, (After having tendered their submission, they had 
revolted as soon as the Roman troops had been withdrawn; they 
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had then attacked, plundered, and momentarily occupied the 
newly founded Roman colony of Mutina (Modena); and, upon 
the approach of a punitive force, they had carried their prisoners 
off with them to their mountain fastnesses and had massacred 
them there.)! 

‘The second point—that is, the new turn given to Roman policy 
by the Senate in 173-172 B.c.—isan historical event of considerable 
interest and imiportance.? 

In 173 B.C. Marcus Popillius Laenas, who was one of the two 
Consuls of the year, invaded, without provocation, the territory 
of a Ligurian tribe, the Statelli, who had never been at war with 
Rome; forced the tribesmen to give battle by making open pre- 
parations to attack their capital town; inflicted on them a sangui- 
nary defeat; and then, when they surrendered unconditionally, 
proceeded to disarm the surviving fighting men, raze the town 
to the ground, and sell the whole population into slavery, besides 
selling up their property. When the Senate received the Consul’s 
dispatches boasting of what he had done, they passed a strong 
resolution censuring him, ‘directing him to make restitution, and 
recalling him from his province; and, when he showed himself 
contumacious and opened a second campaign against the Statelli 
after returning to the province as Proconsul in the following 
spring, the Senate brought him to heel. By refusing to transact 
any public business until this public scandal had been removed, 
they prevailed upon two Tribunes of the Plebs to propose a 
plebiscite—which was carried by a large majority—empowering 
the Senate to appoint a commissioner with authority to hold an 
inquiry and take disciplinary action. The Senate thereupon ap- 
pointed one of the Praetors of the year; and the insubordinate 
Proconsul duly appeared before the Praetor's tribunal. Charac- 
teristically he was let off with this lesson and was spared—through 
a deliberate protraction of the judicial proceedings beyond the end 
of the official year—the humiliation of having sentence passed 
upon him (a humiliation which might have affected the prestige 
of the whole governing class). On the other hand effective mea- 
sures were taken to make what restitution could be made to 
Popillius’s Ligurian victims. ‘The Senate passed a resolution in- 
structing the magistrates of the year (172 B.C.) to liberate all 
enslaved Ligurians who had not borne arms against Rome since 
the end of the year 179 B.C.,) and to settle them on lands beyond 
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the River Po. "Through this resolution of the Senate many 
thousands of souls were restored to liberty and were transplanted 
to the farther side of the Po, where lands were duly allotted to 
them? 

‘This intervention of the Senate against the Consul Marcus 
Popillius Laenas achieved more than the redress of a single flagrant 
act of injustice: it gave a new turn to the policy of Rome towards 
primitive peoples. From that time onwards the Roman state 
did in truth act for the most part—at any rate in its dealings with 
peoples on the primitive level of culture—upon the maxim parcere 
subiectis et debellare superbos which was formulated by Virgil 
retrospectively in words which gave an immortal expression to 
what had’ been the normal practice from 172 B.c. down to the 
poet's own day. 

"The fact that this great reform of policy was not only introduced 
but was also subsequently maintained is impressive when we 
consider that the problem of finding land for uprooted Roman 
citizens had by no means been solved by the land distributions 
at the Gauls’ and Ligurians’ expense between the years 197 and 
173 8.c. The Hannibalic War did not merely produce,a temporary 
economic and social disturbance which could be surmounted by 
emergency measures for tiding over a transitional period: the 
shock which it administered to the Roman body social and econo- 
mic in Peninsular Italy was so profound? that it set in motion 
movements of a secular wave-length as well. There were two of 
these not only new but also persistent factors—namely the perpetual 
drafting off of Roman peasant proprietors to serve on long-drawn- 
out campaigns in distant war-zones overseas? and an irreversible 
revolution in economic technique which was making it profitable 
to buy up small peasant properties and consolidate them into 
vineyards, olive-yards, and cattle-ranches'—that were now com- 
bining to uproot the Roman peasantry from their ancestral free- 
holds in Peninsular Italy as ruthlessly as they had been uprooted 
by Hannibal's Landsknechts; and consequently the pressure upon 
the authorities to find ever new supplies of free land continued 
without relief. With these facts in mind we may conjecture that 
Popillius's undoubtedly unprovoked and apparently wanton attack 
upon the Statelli in 173 B.C. was a purposeful and not an aimless 
atrocity: in fact, that the Consul was doing what he conceived to 
be his public duty by manufacturing a pretext for acquiring a new, 
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and urgently needed, reserve of public land for colonization.” If 
this conjecture is right, and if we may assume that this aspect 
of the issue was in the minds of the Senate and the Tribunes of 
the Plebs and the Plebs itself, as well as in the mind of the Consul, 
then we must conclude that the senatusconsulta and plebiscitum of 
173-172 B.C. were extremely creditable to the Roman Government 
and People. The Romans were now perhaps deliberately refusing 
to seek, in cold blood, a solution for their own internal economic 
and social problem at their external proletariat’s expense, 

What were the historical consequences of this affair? In one 
sense the Romans had their reward for their virtue; for a change 
of policy which placed before the barbarians’ eyes a hope of security 
in return for submission, instead of the previous fear of eviction 
from their ancestral lands or outright extermination, was a change 
which made the threat of Roman conquest a tolerable prospect, 
and which thus paved the way for an extension of Roman rule, 
in the course of the next two centuries, over hundreds of recalci- 
trant but not desperate or irreconcilable barbarian tribes from the 
Appennines and the Po to the Rhine and Atlantic and Sahara: 
In another sense, however, the Romans paid—and paid heavily 
—for their deliberate and persistent refusal to confiscate the lands 
of the primitive peoples who came under Roman rule by conquest; 
for, while the Roman People's native subjects in the provinces, 
like the wild animals in Italy, still had some hole or lair which 
they could call their own, the Roman citizens who were the pro- 
vincials' masters and Italy’s defenders were now sinking to the 
condition of proletarians without a stake in the country—houseless 
opiate terns med he Stewart the pnt of blag este a Sign 
Museolin's policy towards the Abyssinians. Te may be noted, t one. 
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and homeless wanderers over the face of the Earth whose share in 
the good things enjoyed by their fellow members of Society was 
limited, now, to the air that they breathed and the sunlight that 
shone impartielly on the evil and on the good. 

‘This increasing host of disinherited and unemployed Roman 
citizens had sooner or later to be provided for somehow; and, if 
the provision was not to be made unjustly, at the expense of 
primitive peoples who had thrown themselves on the mercy of 
their Roman conquerors, then justice must be done by adopting 
the only alternative and carving homesteads for the landless citizen 
proletariat out of the state domain in Italy itself which the Roman 
Government had acquired as a consequence of the Hannibalic 
"War. By rejecting Marcus Popillius Laenas’ cynical solution of 
the land-question in 172 2.c. the Senate had logically committed 
itself to an eventual acceptance of the naive solution which was 
proposed by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus forty years later. 
"The Gracchan solution was naive because, during the seventy 
years which had elapsed by then since Hannibal's evacuation of 
Ttaly, a formidable vested interest in the usufruct of this state 
domain had been acquired by the prosperous heirs of speculative 
planters and stockmen to whom this usufruct had originally been 
granted. Yet it was no policy at all to reject both, in succession, 
of the only two solutions that were feasible; and accordingly the 
rejection of the Gracchan alternative precipitated a revolution 
which continued for a century and was only brought to an end by 
the establishment of a Caesarean dictatorship. 
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‘THE ROLE OF MANICHAEISM IN THE ENCOUNTER 
BETWEEN THE SYRIAC INTERNAL PROLETARIAT 
AND HELLENISM 


In the chapter to which this Annex attaches, we have descried in 
the Nestorian and Monophysite ‘Diasporis’ the monuments of a 
second abortive attempt on the Syriac Society's part to cast 
Hellenism out by fighting it with its own intellectual weapons." 
We may go on to ask ourselves whether Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism were the only two movements in which this attempt was 
made, or whether we cam catch another echo of the same passage 
of Syriac history in the voice of Manichaeism: a Syriac religion, 
founded in the third century of the Christian Era, which has not 
survived even as a ‘fossil. ‘This question, which we have touched 
upon already,? may occupy our attention once again for a moment 
in the present context. 

Was it the mission of Manichaeism, too, to reclaim a Syriac 
spiritual treasure for the Syriac World by purging a Syro-Hellenic 
religious syncretism of its Hellenic alloy? We might be tempted 
to answer this question in the affirmative if we ventured to inter- 
pret the Manichaean Mythology? as a ‘higher critic’ reads the 
Book of Daniel or as a psycho-analyst explains his patient's dreams. 

For example, the invasion of the realm of Light by the ruler of 
Darkness might be taken to signify the invasion of the Syriac 
World by Hellenism. ‘The Primal Man who is brought into being 
by the King of Light in order to fight the Darkness might typify 
the Achaemenid,* and the Bright Elements which are his weapons 
might be Judaism and Zoroastrianism The stunning of Primal 
Man and the swallowing of the Bright Elements by the Dark 
Powers might describe the conquest of the Acháemenian Empire 
by Alexander. The descent of Primal Man into the Abyss, where 
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he cuts the roots of the Dark Elements and thereby ensures that. 
these shall never increase, might represent the counter-captivation 
of the heart of the Hellenic World by a Syriac Underworld which 
brings its own ‘folklore’,t own religion, and own éthos with it and, 
by propagating these in partibus infidelium, overcomes the Hellenic 
culture in its own citadel. In the defeat and capture of the Dark 
Archons we might see an image of the military disasters that were 
inflicted on the Seleucid brothers Demetrius Nicátór and Antio- 
chus Sidétés? and on their Roman successor Crassust by the 
Parthians. In the two problems which Light now has to solve— 
the walling off of the realm of Darkness and the extraction, from 
the captive Archons, of the particles of Light which they have 
swallowed—we might recognize the political problems of contain- 
ing the Roman Empire within the line of the Euphrates and dis- 
membering the Hellenic 'successor-states' of the Achaemenian 
Empire east of the Euphrates in order to use the recaptured terri- 
tories as a building-site for the Parthian, and later for the Sasanian, 
Empire. In the lust which is excited in the appetites of the captive 
Dark Powers by the Light which is successfully extracted, we 
might find an allegory of the passion which Hellenic souls came 
to conceive for certain elements of Syriac religion when these had 
been ‘peptonized’, to suit Hellenic palates, by having been passed 
through a Hellenic cultural medium,s And the Sin which is thus 
incidentally produced by the process of salvaging the Light might 
be identified with the creation of such Syro-Hellenic religious 
syncretisms as Christianity and Mithraism (the latter being sym- 
bolized in the sin-dragon which falls into the sea and is slain). 
In the Adam who is generated by the Dark Powers as a receptacle 
to retain the rest of the stolen Light which the Light Powers are 
seeking to recapture, we might discern a portrait of the Hellenized 
Oriental; and when Jesus rouses Adam from his sleep and throws 
him into a mental agony by revealing to him the duality of his 
nature, we might fancy ourselves watching that Syriac reaction 
to Hellenism which we have detected in the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite movements and which may perhaps be the motive of the 
Manichaean movement as well—a desperate reaction of the Hel- 
lenized Oriental against the dark Hellenic envelope in which his 
soul-spark of Syriac light has been imprisoned, 
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Such interpretations of the Manichaean Mythology are perhaps 
not unprofitable exercises of the fancy; but we should be rash to 
take them so seriously as to conclude, on the strength of them, 
that Manichaeism is to be placed in the same category of Syriac 
religious phenomena 2s Monophysitism and Nestorianism, 

If this tentative classification is to be confirmed, it must be 
shown that Manichaeism stands to Mithraism in the relation in 
which Nestorianism and Monophysitism both alike stand to Catho- 
lic Christianity: i.e., in the relation of a child to a parent against 
whom the child is in reaction, Manichaeism, however, is not the 
child of Mithraism; at the closest it is only its first cousin, and it 
may prove to be only its first cousin once removed. For the 
closest kinship that can be traced between Manichacism and 
Mithraism is through a common Zoroastrian, or perhaps pre- 
Zoroastrian, element in their respective origins, since Manichaeism 
derives from Zoroastrianism (in so fat as that is its source), not 
through Mithraism, but direct. While Mithraism is Zoroastrian- 
ism—or, alternatively, is a pre-Zoroastrian Iranian paganism— 
in a Hellenic dress, Manichaeism is Zoroastrianism in a Christian 
dress? Further, though it is true that the Christianity which Mani 
has incorporated into his system is the Christianity of Marcion 
and the Christianity of Bardesanes, and not Catholicism, it is also 
a fact that any form of Christianization involves some measure 
of Hellenization as well. The Hellenic elements in Manichaeism 
may beslight, but they areunmistakable.? ‘There can beno mistake, 
for instance, about the Greek origin of the term faAos; and we may 
conjecture that the source of the term was likewise the source of 
the bizarre doctrine which the term embodies. Again, the Mani- 
chaean account of the origin and nature. of Adam is strongly 
reminiscent of the anthropological teaching of the abortive Hellenic 
‘higher religion’ of Orphism.: On this showing, the tendency of 
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Manichaeism, so far from being in reaction against, or opposite 
to, that of its cousin Mithraism, would actually be in harmony 
with it, while, so far from being the same as the tendency of 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism, it would turn out to be the 
exact antithesis of that. While these two versions of Christi: ity 
can properly be described as attempts to purge the parent religion 
of its Hellenism, we should have to regard Manichaeism as being, 
like Mithraism, an attempt to blend an Iranian religion with a 
Hellenic alloy. 

But what could have moved a Syriac prophet to adulterate with 
Hellenism a pure Syriac religion, such as Zoroastrianism had 
contrived to remain, in an age when the tide of Syriac feeling was 
already setting strongly in an anti-Hellenic direction?? Perhaps 
we may find an explanation in the brilliant conjecture of an Italian 
scholar; who points out that Mani preached his new religion in 
a generation which saw the foundation of the Sasanian state and 
the official adoption of Zoroastrianism as the new state's established 
church. In becoming the established church of an empire which 
was dedicated to the task of fighting Hellenism with political 
"weapons, Zoroastrianism was patently repudiating its former 
mission of providing a universal church for the Syriac internal 
proletariat.s Signor Pettazzone suggests that Mani was a religious 
genius who had the insight to understand, and the sensibility to 
regret, that Zoroastrianism was taking this disastrous turn; and 
he interprets Manichaeism as a deliberate attempt to meet this 
religious emergency by calling into existence a new religion which 
was to redress the overturned balance between Religion and 
Politics by assuming the spiritual role which Zoroastrianism had 
abandoned and by filling the void which this act of betrayal had 
left in the Syriac religious universe. Pettazzone’s theory would 
explain why it was that Mani’s activities were in the end” so actively 
combated and so ruthlessly repressed by the Sasanian Govern- 
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ment. The Sasanian policy of welding State and Church together 
into a single ‘totalitarian’ body politic and ecclesiastic would have 
been condemned to frustration if this exploitation of Syriac religion 
for Sasanian political ends had resulted in a wholesale conversion 
of the votaries of the old ‘higher religion’, which had now allowed 
itself to be perverted into an instrument of secular policy, to a new 
‘higher religion’ which promised to furnish hungry souls with the 

spiritual bread that Zoroastrianism could now no longer offer them. 

1f this explanation of Mani’s Ministry and Passion is the right 
one, then our tentative comparison of Manichaeism with Nestorian- 
ism and Monophysitism falls to the ground. On this showing, the 
true parallel lies between Manichaeism and Primitive Christianity 
—Manichaeism standing to a Sasanian Zoroastrianism as Primitive 
Christianity stands to a Maccabaean Judaism. In this case, as 
in that, when the older religion went into politics and immured 
itself in the prison-house of a particular parochial state, the 
younger religion took up its predecessor's abandoned vocation of 
saving the souls of Mankind and preaching a gospel to the ends 
of the Earth? More than that, it was the Hellenic World that was 
the principal mission-feld of the Manichaean as well as the Chris- 
tian—and the Mithraic—missionary. This fact is apt to be over- 
looked because Manichaeism spread from its original ‘Iraqi centre 
of dispersion? in two directions—north-eastwards towards Central 
Asiaas well as westwards towards the Mediterranean—and, while in 
the western field Manichacism, like the worship of Mithras, rapidly 
succumbed to Catholic Christianity, in the Central Asian field it 
survived, like Nestorianism, in ‘Diaspora’ till the thirteenth century 
of the Christian Era.* This now extinct Central Asian 'Diaspori" 
is the source of our fragmentary first-hand evidence in regard to 
Manichaean doctrine and practice.s But we must be on our guard 
against the fallacy of gauging the relative importance of the two 
Manichaean mission-fields by the relative value of the raw materials 
which they have respectively yielded to our modem Western 
captains of historical industry. The true measure is given by the 

1 For the perversion of Judaism into a political instrument in the hands of the 
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distribution of the efforts and the orientation of the hopes of the 
Manichaean missionaries themselves; and on this criterion the 
rapidly defeated Manichaean mission in the Hellenic World takes 
precedence over the temporarily successful mission in Central Asia. 
If Manichaeism -had succeeded in supplanting Catholic Chris- 
tianity in the Mediterranean Basin, instead of merely succeeding 
in surviving for a time, side by side with Nestorianism, in Central 
‘Asia, then Mani would have to be numbered among the prophets 
who have given a decisive turn to the fortunes of Mankind. The 
‘western mission of Manichaeism was, as we have observed, abor- 
tive; yet the strength of its appeal to Hellenic souls, in competition 
with Christianity, is illustrated by the fact that in the fourth century 
of the Christian Era in North-West Africa it made a temporary 
convert of Augustine of Madaura. 
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MARXISM, SOCIALISM, AND CHRISTIANITY 


‘Tue advocates of Marxism will perhaps protest that in a rather 
summary account of the Marxian Philosophy or Faith we have 
made a show of analysing this into a Hegelian and a Jewish and a 
Christian constituent element without having said a word about 
the most characteristic and most celebrated part of Marx's message 
to his fellow men. In the mind of ‘the man in the street’, the 
Marxian apologist will point out, Marxism means Socialism; and 
he will add that ‘the man in the street’ is substantially right in 
making this popular equation. Socialism, the Marxian will tell 
us, is the essence of the Marxian way of life; it is an original ele- 
ment in the Marxian system which cannot be traced to a Hegelian 
or a Christian or a Jewish or any other pre-Marxian source; and 
it is a supremely philanthropic ideal—so much so that, when we 
place it in its proper position at the heart of the Marxian dis- 
ensation, the whole of this dispensation will appear in an utterly 
different light from the lurid colour in which it is maliciously 
painted by its enemies. As soon as we view it thus in its true 
proportion and perspective, "we shall perceive (we shall be told) 
that Marxism is eminently humane and constructive in its ulterior 
aims and in its ultimate effects, and that the destructive violence 
upon which its enemies have seized as a pretext for discrediting 
it is no more than an incidental and transitory means to an end 
which is purely beneficent. Our champion of Marxism will 
probably follow up this vigorous defence by passing over to the 
offensive. He will accuse the opponents of his Faith of giving a 
false pretext for their hostility because they are ashamed of con- 
fessing the true reasons. What they really hate and fear in Marx- 
ism (he will suggest) is not its revolutionary violence but the fact 
that its programme of Socialism is a threat to existing anti-social 
vested interests and an exposure of the inadequacy of pre-Marxian 
philosophies and religions. ‘The sages and prophets who have left 
it to Karl Marx to proclaim what is Man's elementary social duty 
to his neighbour must have been either hypocrites or imbeciles. 
In attempting to reply to a Marxian protest on such lines as 
these we shall readily admit the humaneness and the constructive- 
ness of the ideal for which Socialism stands, as well as the impor- 
tance of the part which this ideal plays in the Martian idenlogr' 
but we shall find ourselves unable to accept the Marxian contention 
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that Socialism is Marx's own original discovery. We shall have to 
point out, on our part, that there is a Christian Socialism which was 
practised as well as preached before the Marxian Socialism was 
ever heard of; and, when our turn comes for taking the offensive, 
we shall venture to make two assertions. We shall maintain that 
the Marxian Socialism is derived frora the Christian tradition as 
unmistakably as is the Marxian concern to convert the World. We 
shall also maintain that the Marxian version of the Christian ideal 
of philanthropy is an excerpt which has omitted the one thing 
needful—and indeed indispensable—for making any form of Social- 
ism work. 

‘The social arrangements of the primitive Christian community 
are only referred to incidentally in the books of the New Testa- 
ment, because the authors’ minds are pre-occupied with other 
aspects of the life of the Founder and his companions; but these 
incidental allusions give us glimpses of a picture of a common way 
of life which is undoubtedly Socialism and indeed Communism 
in the economic sense! of a community of goods and services. 

In the story of the Passion as told in the Gospel according to 
Saint John, Jesus and his companions are represented as having 
a common purse which is in Judas Iscariot’s keeping.» And in 
the preface to the story of Ananias and Sapphira, as told in the 
Acts of the ‘Apostles, the economic régime of the infant Church 
on the morrow of the Ascension is depicted as being that of a 
miniature and rudimentary yet authentic Communist common- 
wealth, 
"The multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul; neither said any of them that ought of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own; but they had all things common. And with 

reat power gave the Apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
fer and great grace was upon them ll; Neither mae hone any amoni 
them that lacked; for as many as were possessors of lands or houses eol 
them and brought the prices of the things that were sold and laid them 
down at the Apostles’ feet; and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need.” 

The complete community of goods that is described in this 
passage did not, of course, become one of the permanent institu- 


Jor the political meaning of Communism as a revival of the Paris Commune of A.D. 
iege V OQ Gla, pe 179, foctntes above i 
inrind when he re-named the Russian Social Dem 
elf governing common- 
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tions of the Christian Church (as, for that matter, it is not being 
insisted upon to-day in the Soviet Union either); nor can the testi 
mony of the Acts be taken as conclusive evidence that the picture 
here presented was ever strictly true to the life of the Church 
even in the Apostolic Age! (any more than the first written consti- 
tution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics can be taken as 
‘conclusive evidence for the social condition of Russia“even in the 
lifetime of Lenin). What the passage does attest is the social ideal 
of the early Christian milieu in which the Acts was couceived 
and written. And, even if this contemporary testimony were lack- 
ing, the Christian social ideal of the Apostolic Age could still be 
reconstructed by inference from the testimony of succeeding cen- 
turies, in which the Church was famous for a sensitiveness—that 
declared itself in material as well as in spiritual good works—to 
the emotional attitudes and moral responsibilities implied in being 
one’s brother’s keeper. ‘This ingrained philanthropic vein in the 
post-Apostolic Christian tradition comes out in the legend of how 
St. Lawrence replied to the Roman Government's summons to 
ca Ao gridence for cid fag (though not, of course, a evidenee for sel ideals) 
DEP af qus red even af worden which seem too numerous and t09 dose 
o De diarnisssd a fortuitous, with other wotes of feratur both Syriac and Hellenic. 
Pop Instance, the es sentence in Acts fag sounds lke ah echo ol the ft sentence 
in Deserentey av. qr and the whole passage here quoted cerresponds im ao many 
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deliver up the Church’s treasures by collecting a crowd of the poor 
and needy from the slums of Rome and presenting himself, at 
their head, to the public authorities. But we need not appeal to an 
‘unverifiable Christian legend when we can cite the unimpeachable 
testimony of Julian the Apostate. The virtual monopoly of social- 
welfare work by the Christian Church in the Hellenic World of 
the fourth century of the Christian Era is sorrowfully confessed 
by Julian in a pastoral letter! to one of the pagan prelates of his 
Neoplatonic Antichurch:* 

‘If Hellenism [ie. Neoplatonism] is not yet making the progress 
which we have a right to expect, it is we, its devotees, who are to blame. 
. .. Are we refusing to face the fact that Atheism [i.e. Christianity] 
‘owes its success above all to its philanthropy towards strangers and 
to its provision for funerals and to its parade of a high puritanical 
morality? These are all, surely, virtues which we ourselves ought to put 
into practice bona fide. . .. You must establish in every city [in your 
see] an ample number of hospices, in order that strangers may have 
the benefit of a philanthropy which will be recognized as ours; and this 
service must not be confined to strangers of our own persuasion; it 
must be at the disposal of anybody whatsoever who is in need. I have 
already provided for the allocation to you of the necessary funds. 
A fifth of this grant should be spent on the poor who are in the clientèle 
of the [pagan] clergy; the balance should be distributed to strangers and 
beggars. Itis a disgrace to us that our own people should be notoriously 
going short of assistance from us when in the Jewish community there 
is not a single beggar, while the impious Galilaeans are supporting not 
only their own poor but ours as well. You should instruct the votaries 
‘of Hellenism to make voluntary contributions towards these charitable 
services, and the Hellenic [i.e. pagan] parishes [in your see] to dedicate 
their first fruits [for this purpose]. You must get our Hellenic com- 
munity into the habit of doing good works of this kind by instructing 
them that this is one of our most ancient traditional activities—as is 
testified by Homer. . . . Do not let us allow hostile competitors to outdo 
‘us in our own strong points while we give way to a slackness and indif- 
ference which are not merely a disgrace to our religion but a downright 
betrayal of it." 

‘These passages from the correspondence of the Emperor Julian 
and from the Acts of the Apostles and from the Gospel according 
to Saint John will perhaps suffice to demonstrate our three proposi- 
tions. In the first place they make it clear that Socialism—and 
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this in the strict formal sense of a community of goods—is one 
of the principles of the primitive Christian Weltanschauung. In 
the second place they establish a very strong presumption that the 
Socialism, as well as the Oecumenicalism, of the Marxian scheme 
is derived from the Christian tradition." In the third place they 
reveal the element in the Christian Socialism which the Marxian 
Socialism has left—or cut—out. 

‘The passage in the Acts represents the philanthropy of the 
primitive Christian Society as flowing from a God-given grace 
which was the fruit of a belief in the divinity of Jesus. In other 
words, the charity which is here depicted as moving the primitive 
Christians to go—in their mutual concern for one another's welfare 
—to the extreme length of sharing all their worldly goods is not a 
mere love of Man for Man (which is the limited literal meaning of 
the word ‘philanthropy’), but is a spiritual relation to which God 
is a party as well as His human creatures. In fact, this Christian 
Socialism is a practical application, on the economic surface of 
life, of the fundamental religious truth that the brotherhood of 
Man is a consequence of the fatherhood of God—a truth which 
is driven home with special force by a religion which teaches that 
God is not only the father and creator of Man, but also his saviour 
who has been incarnate in human shape and has suffered, and 
triumphed over, Death? Christians believe—and a study of His- 
tory assuredly proves them right—that (beyond the narrow circle 
of the tribe, in which a parochial ‘honour among thieves’ is 
maintained at the prohibitive moral price of an Ishmaelitish war- 
fare against a world of foreign enemies) the brotherhood of Man 
is impossible for Man to achieve in any other way than by enrolling 
himself as a citizen of a Civitas Dei which transcends the human 
world and has God himself for its king. And any one who holds 
this belief will feel certain, a priori, that the Marxian excerpt from 
a Christian Socialism is an experiment which is doomed to failure 
because it has denied itself the aid of the spiritual power which 


* And perhaps, through this Christian tradition, from a Hellenic tributary of the river 
of, Christus fel and worka (ee p. s, footnote above) A tenuous thread of 
‘historical continuity on the plane of ideas (eine feine ideengeschichiliche Linie) rans from 
the man of action Jobn of Leyden to the theorist Pato across an interval of 2,000 Years. 
"in motives and in mental scope the Marxian Communism of the present day 13 
Something rather different from the Communiam of the sisteenth century. Yet now, as 
then, the idea file its devotees with an enthusiasm of a religious fervour, end now, as 
then, able tension between the shining ideal and the commonplace 
ion the same socio-paychological forces and produces the same. 
haoi mixture of the most exalted love with the most savage hatred in the heart of 
Man towarde his fellow zmen- justes at the time of the outbreak at MünateP (Schubes 
prs Tor the vein of Communiam in the Anabaptist movement see V. 


4 he dtc ofthis feature in Christianity see further V. C Gii) (a), vol. vi, 
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alone is capable of making Socialism a success. The Christian 
critic will have no quarrel with the Marxian Socialism for going 
as far as it does: he will criticize it for not going far enough. Its 
fatal flaw in his eyes will be a sin of omission and not a sin of 
commission. 

‘Thus, from the Christian standpoint, the Marxian experiment 
in Socialism is a tragedy; but this cannot be the Christian observer's 
last word; for the responsibility for this tragedy is manifestly 
shared by the Christian Church itself. 

How, in face of such evidence as we have cited, are we to explain 
the Marxian attitude towards Christianity? The Marxians not 
only maintain that there is no trace of Socialism in the Christian 
tradition and that their own prophet has been the first to awaken 
Man's social conscience: they actually declare that Christianity 
is one of the most formidable obstacles in the way of their own 
effort to apply Socialism in practice. ‘Christianity’, they say, ‘is 
the opiate of the People’; and, in the Soviet Union at any rate, 
this supposed antithesis and incompatibility between Socialism 
and Christianity has been so sincerely believed in, and so strongly 
felt, that the votaries of Christianity or of any other theistic religion 
have been debarred, ex officio religionis, from admission to mem- 
bership of the All-Union Communist Party. In fact, Communism 
has been definitely and militantly anti-Christian, And, when we 
ask how this has come to be when Socialism and philanthropy 
loom as large as they do in the Christian tradition, the answer is, 
of course, that the Christianity against which the Communists 
have declared war is neither the first-century Christianity of 
Jerusalem nor the fourth-century Christianity of the Roman Empire 
but the nineteenth-centory and twentieth-contury Christianity of 
the Western World and Russia. It is our modern Western and 
modern Russian practice of Christianity that has given this occa- 
sion for an enemy to blaspheme; and a practice that has aroused 
a hatred and contempt which are plainly as sincere as they are 
vehement must have fallen far indeed below the Christian practice 
of the first four centuries, 

Thus the campaign against Christianity which is to-day an 
integral part of the propaganda of Marxian Socialism is a challenge 
to the living generation of Christians to examine their consciences 
and to throw themselves, once more, into an essential Christian 
activity which they have neglected, or even abandoned, in modern 
times; and we may aptly begin by addressing the Apostate’s search- 
ing questions to ourselves: 

“Are we refusing to face the fact that Atheism owes its success above 
all to its philanthropy? . . . These are virtues which we ourselves ought 
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to put into practice bona fide. . .. Do not let us allow hostile competitors 
to outdo us in our own strong points while we give way to a slackness 
and indifference which are not merely a disgrace to our religion but a 
downright betrayal of it.” 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri; and, if we do take to heart the self- 
reproachful words of a noble adversary, we latter-day Christians 
may still turn a Marxian attack upon Christianity to good account 
as, seven centuries ago, a Paulician attack was turned to account, 
in comparable circumstances, under the inspired leadership of 
Saint Francis and Saint Dominic? In that event the verdict of 
History may turn out to be that a re-awakening of the Christian 
social conscience has been the one great positive practical achieve- 
ment of Karl Marx; and, in bringing Marx’s endeavours to this 
unexpected issue, the irony of History would not be so cruel as 
might at first appear; for, if we are right in our thesis that the 
‘Marxian Socialism is doomed, a priori, to be a Socialism Mangué, 
then we must believe that Marx’s sole chance of realizing his ideal 
of a socialized world lies in awaking from its inopportune slumber, 
and speeding upon its abandoned path, that primitive Christian 
charity which does know the secret of making Socialism work as 
one of the terrestrial institutions of a supra-mundane Civitas Dei. 


1 Ovid: Meta ; Book IV, 1. 428. 
3 Sce IV-C Ga) () 2 (B, ol iv, pp. 576-1, and IV. C Gii) (e) 3 (B Annex, vl. iv 
pp. 652-6, above. 
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THE AMBIGUITY OF GENTLENESS 


‘GenTLensss’, in the sense in which we have used the word in the 
chapter to which this Annex attaches, might equally well be called 
‘Non-Violence’. This alternative description makes it clear that 
what we are thus labelling is something negative. If we go on to 
look below this superficial negative label we may expect to find 
that it covers more than one positive reality; and a first glance 
will bring to light at least four distinct positive meanings of our 
term, every one of which can be illustrated by conspicuous cases 
in point, 

At its lowest the practice of Non-Violence may express nothing 
more noble or more constructive than a cynical disillusionment 
with the fruitlessness of a Violence which has been previously 
practised ad nauseam without having produced the intended re- 
sults. A notorious example of a Non-Violence of this unedifying 
kind is the religious toleration which has been in vogue in the 
Western World from about the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era down to our own day.! Alternatively, 
Non-Violence may express a conviction that Man's divinely allot- 
ted role in the economy of the Universe is to adopt a patiently 
passive attitude towards a mundane scene on which it is God's 
exclusive prerogative to execute His divine will through His own 
action—which would be hamperéd, and not assisted, if Man were 
to presume to intervene in what is wholly God’s business. Such 
is, for example, the conviction that underlies the Non-Violence of 
the Agudath Israel? This second philosophy of Non-Violence is 
as pious and as scrupulous as our first is unprincipled and cynical; 
but at the same time it resembles the Non-Violence of Disillusion- 
ment in being unconstructive. Non-Violence may, however, also 
be practised as a means to some constructive end; and such an end, 
again, may be either mundane or ‘Otherworldly’. A classic ex- 
ample of the practice of Non-Violence for a mundane end is 
presented in Mahatma Gandhi’s political tactics of Non-Violent 
Non-Co-operation3 The aim of Mr. Gandhi and his followers is 
to obtain for the People of India the political boon of complete 
self-government; and the pursuit of this aim by these tactics is 
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evidence of a high degree of intellectual and moral originality; for 
the aim in view has been valued at its present enormously high 
current price in.a Western Vanity Fair; and our Western national- 
ists have seldom or never abstained from resorting to Violence— 
of heart, if not of hand'—in their endeavours to gain possession 
of this coveted pearl. Mr. Gandhi’s tactical recourse to Non- 
Violence is therefore a noteworthy new departure in the political 
technique of a Westernized ‘Great Society’; but it is not, of course, 
so great a departure as a practice of Non-Violence for reasons 
which are not just tactical but are strategic. While Mr. Gandhi 
practises Non-Violence because he considers this to be the most 
efficacious means of pursuing an aim that is mundane, the Non- 
Violence of Jesus and Johanan ben Zakkai is a reflexion, on the 
mundane plane, of a transference of the field of action? from that 
mundane plane to another. 

In the New Testament this profound shift of interest and change 
of objective is a fait orconpli Considering that the movement, of 
which the New Testament is a monument, came out of the bosom 
of the same Hellenic internal proletariat that threw up the Macca- 
bees and the Zealots and Eunus and Salvius and Spartacus, it is not 
surprising to find in it, here and there, some trace of a violent vein 
(for examples of this see V. C (i) (a), Annex IT, vol. vi, pp. 378 and 
388, below): what is remarkable is to observe how faint this trace is. 

‘The denunciation of the rich in James v. 1-6, leads on to an 
exhortation to the poor to—not revolt, but—exercise patience. In 
general, wealth is represented, not as a material boon to be envied 
and, if possible, expropriated, but as a spiritual impediment to be 
deprecated (this is the moral of the simile of the Camel and the 
Needle's Eye;? of the antecedent incident of the Young Man with 
Great Possessions;+ and of the pastoral exhortations in 1 Tim. vi. 
6-11, and James i. 9-11). Conversely, the poverty which in the 
sight of a Tiberius Gracchus is damning evidence of the Internal 
Proletariat's intolerable social grievance is accepted in the New 
"Testament as the distinctive badge of office of the servants of God. 
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It is in the Other World, not in This World, that Lazarus is com- 
forted and Dives tormented. And even for the rich the hope of 
gaining entry into the Kingdom of Heaven is not completely ruled 
out? Finally we may observe that the non-revolutionary attitude 
of the New Testament towards the current social conflict between 
Rich and Poor is also its attitude towards the analogous conflicts 
between Masters and Slaves and between Rulers and Subjects. 
Examples of this attitude towards Slavery are Ephesians vi. 5-9; 
Colossians ili. 22-5; 1 Tim. vi. 1-5; Titus ii, 9-10; 1 Peter ii, 
18-25; and, above all, the Epistle to Philemon. As for the political 
conflict, the characteristic attitude of the Primitive Christian 
Church towards the mundane political authority of the Roman 
State is expressed in Matt. xxii. 15-22 = Mark xi 13-17 = 
Luke xx. 19-26. and in Romans, xiii. 1-7, and not in the Book of 
Revelation, 

‘The ambiguity of our term ‘Gentleness’ will now be clear; and 
at later points in this Part? we shall have occasion to distinguish 
sharply between different meanings of the term which are not 
merely distinct but are positively antithetical to one another. It 
‘would have been premature to introduce these distinctions in the 
chapter to which this Annex attaches, since the purpose of this 
chapter has been to bring the historic internal proletariats on to 
our stage as the necessary first step towards a study of their diverse 
faiths and works. 


1 Mi Se Se = Mask aor = Luke sv 267, 
3 aain V. CQ) (@) 9 0), 19 and i, vol V pp. 116-08, Below, 
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‘THE RHINE-DANUBE FRONTIER OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Tux Rhine-Danube frontier of the Roman Empire is sometimes 
cited as a classical example of a frontier that is ‘natural’ or ‘scien- 
tific’; and this belief, which has been inculcated by our modern 
Western classical scholars, in the intrinsic rightness or excellence 
of the long-since obliterated Continental European boundary of 
the Hellenic universal state has had a perceptible effect upon 
the political history of our own Western World, since itis one of the 
grounds of the modern French claim—or ambition—to have the 
Rhine for the frontier of France from the Alps to the North Sea 
(an aspiration which was first formulated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; was translated into fact for a brief span when the Napoleonic 
Empire was at its height; and was revived, in the dreams of a few 
Frenchmen, during the Paris Peace Conference of 1918-20). 
Whatever may be thought of a Rhine frontier for France, a 
Rhine-Danube frontier for the Roman Empire undoubtedly does 
look ‘natural’ on a small-scale map of Europe on which the two 
great rivers are apt to show up among the most prominent of 
the physical features that are picked out for display by the carto- 
grapher. Indeed, a river-line is not only conspicuous on the map 
but is also more precise in actuality than any other physical feature 
—except a sea-coast—which might serve as a ‘natural’ basis for a 
political boundary. Nevertheless a river is apt to be less effective, 
even as a strategic frontier, than a mountain-range or a desert;! 
and, while mountains and deserts tend to act as social insulators 
on the economic and the cultural as well as on the military and 
the political plane, rivers tend, like narrow seas, to bring together 
rather than to keep apart the populations that face one another 
across the water. This has certainly been the normal social effect 
of both the Rhine and the Danube upon the riparian populations 
ever since the Rhine-Danube frontier of the Roman Empire 
vanished with the Empire itself—as is witnessed by the present 
political map of Europe, on which those sections of the courses of 
the two rivers on which the waterways now serve as political 
boundaries are very much shorter in the aggregate than those 
other sections in which either river now runs through the heart of 
a country and serves as one of its principal internal arteries (the 


? "The frontiers of states are either large rivers or chains of mountains or deserts. Of 
all these obstacles to the march of an army the most dificult to overcome fe the desert 
mountains come next; and large rivers occupy the third place. —The Officer Manual 
Maxims of Napoleon, translated feom the French by Colonel Sit G. C. d'Aguilar (Dublin. 
1851, Milliken), Maxim 1, p. 5- 
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role of the Rhine in Holland and Prussia and Hessen, and of the 
Danube in Württemberg and Bavaria and Austria and Hungary). 
On the strength of this contemporary evidence we may hazard the 
conjecture that the Rhine and the Danube may have performed 
the same function of bringing together, instead of keeping apart, 
the populations on their opposite banks in that primitive Trans- 
alpine Europe which was artificially and forcibly partitioned into 
a Roman and a non-Roman half when the Roman frontier was 
drawn along the river-line, 

In any case, even if it were to be conceded, for the sake of the 
argument, that a river-frontier is a ‘natural’ one in principle, it 
would still remain to be proved that the particular river-frontier 
to which the Roman Empire resigned itself in Europe was 'scien- 
tific’; and to prove this would be difficult indeed. 

A ‘scientific’ military frontier presumably means one that has 
been chosen out of a number of alternative possible lines because 
it is the easiest of all of them to hold; and, ceteris paribus, the most 
defensible line is the shortest. A glance at the map will make it 
evident, however, that, of all the river-frontiers in the interior of 
Europe that could have been selected for an empire which was 
based on the Mediterranean Sea and which embraced the whole 
of the Mediterranean Basin, the Rhine-Danube frontier, so far 
from being the shortest, was in fact the longest. An Elbe-Danube 
frontier would have been shorter, an Oder-Danube frontier shorter 
still, and a Vistula-Dniestr frontier the shortest (and on this count 
therefore the best) of alla In and after the reign of Vespasian 
(imperabat A.D. 69-79) the Roman Government did manage to 
shorten the Rhine-Danube frontier slightly—and at the same time 
to embrace an additional patch of barbarian territory in the Roman 
pale—by cutting out the Swabian salient between the upper 
coursés of the two rivers and running a line of artificial fortifica- 
tions overland from the right bank of the Rhine below Coblenz to 
the left bank of the Danube above Ratisbon. But the saving of 
length through this substitution of an-overland line for the river- 
line in the Swabian sector was more than offset by Trajan's pro- 
digality in trespassing beyond the river-line in the Lower Danube 
sector and annexing to the Empire a Transdanubian bridge-head— 
the new province of Dacia—which included at least the whole of 
what åre now Little Wallachia and Transylvania. Nor was any 

1 This point has been noticed, by anticipation, in IE. D (v), vol. ii, p. 162, above. 
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great net economy of length achieved when, after the paroxysm in 
the third century of the Christian Era, Aurelian reversed Trajan’s 
policy and withdrew the frontier to the river-line again in this 
Lower Danube sector; for in the same emergency the Roman 
Government was compelled also to abandon the transfluvial land- 
frontier on the Swabian sector likewise, and the withdrawal to the 
river-line here meant lengthening the frontier instead of shorten- 
ing it. While the abandonment of Transylvania to the Goths 
relieved the empire of its own former salient into Barbaria, the 
abandonment of Swabia to the Alemannit let a new barbarian 
salient into Romania; and this new salient pointed menacingly 
towards the Empire’s Italian heart, 

‘Thus, through all its successive local fluctuations, the Rhine- 
Danube frontier was never anything but the longest ‘natural’, or 
mainly ‘natural’, frontier on the European Continent that the 
Roman authorities could have chosen. But to imply that they did 
deliberately choose this line is to beg the question of their skill and 
insight as frontier-makers when we know as a matter of fact that 
the Roman Government did not ever choose this line, but simply 
acquiesced in it as a pis aller. The fateful decision was made by 
Augustus in A.D. 9, after he had reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that the establishment of an Elbe-Danube frontier, at which he had 
previously been aiming, could only be achieved at the cost of a 
greater military and financial effort than he could venture to call for 
from a Hellenic World which was then in urgent need of rest and 
relaxation after the protracted and cumulative strain of its four- 
hundred-years-long “Time of Troubles’, The attempt to reach the 
Elbe-Danube line, which Augustus thus confessed to be beyond 
his strength, was not repeated by any of his successors; but Trajan 
did, as we have seen, succeed in temporarily substituting the 
mountain-frontier of the Eastern Carpathians for the river-frontier 
of the Lower Danube when he annexed Transylvania; and Marcus 
Aurelius would perhaps have succeeded (if his life had not been 
cut short when he was on the verge of success) in pushing the 
frontier forward from the river-line to the mountain-line on the 
Middle Danube sector as well, where he made a determined effort 
to annex the territories of the Marcomanni and the Quadi in what 
was yesterday Czechoslovakia, 

‘The truth is that the Roman authorities were always dissatisfied 
with the Rhine-Danube frontier and showed their dissatisfaction 
in the strenuous attempts which they made on almost every sector, 

1 Swabia derives ita present name fom the presumably predominant Subien element 
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at one time or another, to push their way forward to a better line 
gustus aiming at a shorter river-line and the Flavians at an 
elimination of the salient between the Upper Rhine and the Upper 
Danube, while Trajan and Marcus Aurelius each sought, on a 
particular sector, to get rid of the river-line altogether and to 
Secure a mountain-frontier instead. It was only in the last phase 
of the Empire’s existence, during the lull between the second 
barbarian offensive and the third; that the Roman frontier in 
Europe coincided exactly with the courses of the Rhine and the 
Danube throughout their length from the North Sea to the Black 
Sea; and in this period the frontier was held at a greater cost and 
at the same time with less efficiency than during the century and a 
half that had intervened between the establishment of the Swabian 
limes during the reign of Vespasian and the temporary collapse of 
‘the whole frontier in the fifth decade of the third century of the 
Christian Era 

On this showing, we must decline to pay the Rhine-Danube 
frontier of the Roman Empire the compliment of allowing it to be 
called either ‘natural’ or ‘scientific’. So far from being a monu- 
ment of Roman strategical ability, it cannot even be regarded as 
the outcome of a deliberate choice on the Roman Government's 

art. Meandering, as it did, along the longest axis of Continental. 
Europe, this unduly praised frontier really registered nothing but 
the undesigned and accidental locus of the geographical line along 
which two conflicting social forces had come into a transitory 
equilibrium. At this distance from the Mediterranean the bar- 
barians of Continental Europe found themselves able to check the 
farther advance, at their expense, of a Hellenic dominant minority 
which conversely found itself now compelled to leave its European 
external proletariat half-unconquered because it had previously 
wasted the strength of the Hellenic Society in a series of inter- 
necine struggles that had begun with the Peloponnesian invasion 
of Attica in 431 B.C. and had ended in 31 B.C. with Augustus’s 
victory at Actium over Antony and Cleopatra. In fact, the Rhine- 
Danube frontier of the Roman Empire, though it held, with certain 
temporary lapses, for nearly four hundred years from first to last, 
was almost as unnatural and unscientific as the line along which, for 
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less than four ycars, an open warfare settled down into a trench 
warfare on the Western Front after the Battle of the Marne in the 
General War of A.D. 1914-18. A definitive and therefore satisfactory 
"natural! frontier for a civilization on the Continent of Europe was 
not to be found anywhere short of the limit of human habitation. 
in the latitude of the Arctic Circle. This line—which was never 
reached by a Hellenic Society that addressed itself to the problem 
only after it had already gone into decline—was eventually reached 
by the two affiliated societies of Western and Orthodox Christen- 
dom in the fourteenth century of the Christian Erat as a result of 
efforts which had had to be maintained over a span of not less than 
six hundred years. 


1 See IL D (v), vol. il, pp. 168-9, above. 
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THE VOLKERWANDERUNG OF THE ARYAS AND THE 
SANSKRIT EPIC 


‘Tur Sanskrit Epic, as it has come down to us, clearly cannot be 
regarded as the work of the Aryan invaders of the Indus Basin, or 
even as the work of these invaders’ epigoni, in the serise in which 
the Scandinavian Saga and the Greek and English epics are 
respectively the work of the Norse settlers in Iceland and the 
Tonian settlers in Asia Minor and the English settlers in Britain. 

On this question the dates are decisive. The incursion of the 
Aryas into the domain of the Indus Culture certainly took place 
before the end, and probably before the middle, of the second 
millennium B.c.—considering that the Hyksos, who were evidently 
an apodasmos of the same Eurasian Nomad horde, are known to 
have pushed their way as far afield as the Asiatic borders of Egypt 
before 1680 .c. On the other hand the making of the Sanskrit 
Epic in its present form is estimated, on internal evideuce, not to 
have been begun before 400-200 B.C. and not to have been com- 
pleted before A.D. 200-400. Thus in the Time-dimension there 
is a great gulf fixed between the composition of the Sanskrit Epic 
and the experience of the post-Sumeric Völkerwanderung, which 
must be presumed, on analogy, to have been the mental stimulus 
that inspired the Aryan invaders or their epigoni to make whatever 
their contribution may have been to the Sanskrit Epic as we have it. 

"The breadth of this gulf may be measured by the heterogeneity 
of the contents of the Epic in its final form; for while our scholars 
can make out at least a plausible case for unity of authorship in 
their critiques of certain famous works of ‘heroic’ poetry—for 
instance, the Odyssey or the Chanson de Roland—not even the 
boldest ‘unitarian’ would have the hardihood to call in question 


2 Siäbanta, N. Ki: The Heri Age of Indias A, Comparative St ndon 1929, 
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the compositeness of the authorship of the Mahabharata. Yt would 
be fantastic to suggest that the Bhagavadgita—which has been 
preserved as an episode in the Bharata—is the work of a barbarian 
minstrel who has been nurtured in the bosom of a war-band and 
has found his métier in celebrating the prowess of his companions- 
in-arms. The Bhagavadgita is not a piece of ‘heroic’ literature, but 
a sophisticated work of religious or philosophico-religious art. 
And this late and discordant religious element in the Sanskrit 
Epic does not only make its appearance in separate lays which, 
like the Gita, can be isolated and detached and lifted bodily out 
of the main body of the epos. The whole fabric of the epos has 
been permeated by this religious leaven; and it is evident that, 
after having passed through the normal earlier stages in the deve- 
lopment of a ‘heroic’ poetry, the literary legacy of the Aryan war- 
bands fell into the hands of the Brahmans? and was eventually 
incorporated into the scriptures of Hinduism: the ‘higher religion" 
which was discovered, after the breakdown of the Indic Civiliza- 
tion, by the Indic internal proletariat.? 

"This capture and exploitation of an ancient barbarian work of 
art by the apostles of a latter-day ‘higher religion’ or philosophy 
is not altogether without parallel. In the latter days of Hellenic 
history the Homeric Epic was taken up and taken over, in some- 
what the same fashion, by the Fathers of the Neoplatonic Church; 
and Neoplatonism is an amalgam of the philosophy of the Hellenic 
dominant minority with the religion of the Hellenic internal pro- 
letariat which shows an unmistakable resemblance to Hinduism. 
‘The Neoplatonist Fathers, however, never went to the lengths to 
which the Hindu Fathers permitted themselves to go in taking 
liberties with their ‘heroic’ captive. The Neoplatonists contented 
themselves with re-interpreting ‘Homer’ allegorically; and, even if 
they ventured to tamper with the textus receptus here and there, 
they never dreamed of interpolating whole books of 'Orphic' or 
‘Sibylline’ religious verse between the historic cantos of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. The complete smothering of an original "heroic 
nucleus under a pile of later religious accretions is a process that 
is peculiar to the history of the Sanskrit Epic; and it is one of the 
most striking illustrations of that tendency towards a predomi- 
nantly religious habitus which is, as we have seen,s the special bent 
of the Indic Civilization. 

At the same time we shall observe that the Hindu religious 

1B op, ot» pp. 667 2 Ibid, p. 110. 
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manipulators of the Aryan ‘heroic’ epos have not succeeded in 
turning it into an entirely religious work of art which is unitary in 
the sense of being all of one uniform Hindu éthos and texture; for 
they have not eliminated—or perhaps even sought to eliminate— 
the original erie’ element altogether, In the Sanskrit Epic as 
we have it, the residual ‘heroic’ element is still manifest and even 
conspicuous; and there are even glaring contradictions between 
the original ‘Aryan and the interpolated Hindu ideas and ideals 
which the Hindu manipulators of the Mahabharata have not been 
able to remove. 

‘The éthos and institutions of a barbarian war-band are unmis- 
takably reflected in the thirst for fame and in the Fatalism which 
the Bharata attributes to its heroes;! in the ‘atmosphere of savage 
heroism’ which pervades the Bharata (though it is absent from the 
Ramayana);? in the importance of the parts that are played by the 
institutions of kingship and the comitatus; in the purely personal 
basis of international relations;* and in the representation of the 
heroes as being meat-eaters—in contrast to the practice of an Indic 
Society in which the principle of Ahimsa had come to prevail at 
least as carly as the sixth century B.c.5 The gods of the Vedic 
Pantheon also behave in the Bharata according to their kind, 
Indra has a mansion for warriors slain in battle which corresponds 
to Odin's Valhalla; and he comes down to Earth—like Ares and 
Apollo and Athena in the Iliad—to take part in the warfare be- 
tween rival human war-bands on an equality with the human 
combatants. This reduction of Indra to the stature of a mortal 
man does not trouble the later Hindu editor, for whom Indra is 
only a literary reminiscence and not a living god; but the latter- 
day poet falls into serious embarrassment when he allows himself 
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because the theme is here changed from barbarian warfare to 
sophisticated speculation; and in these interpolations the Vedic 
gods are quite eclipsed by Brahma, Shiva, and Vishnu, 

‘The frequent actes de présence that are made in the Sanskrit 
Epic by Indra and other members of the Vedic Pantheon are 
sufficient proof that some part, at least, of the ‘heroic’ element in 
the Mahabharata is a genuine legacy from the Völkerwanderung 
of the Aryas in the second millennium B.c.; and we have corro- 
borative evidence to the same effect in strata of Indic literature 
which are unquestionably of an early date. For instance, 
shamst songs (kMa dwp») are mentioned in the Vedas, and there 
are allusions to heroic minstrelsy in the Shatapatha Drühmana.* 
‘These facts would appear to establish, beyond doubt, both the 
existence of an original Aryan epos which was inspired by the 
Aryan Völkerwanderung, and also the survival of at least some 
reminiscence of this ancient epic tradition in the Sanskrit. Epic 
as we have it, Yet there is something extraordinary about this 
apparent persistence of a ‘heroic’ literary tradition in an inchoate 
and fluid form over a period of at least five hundred years be- 
tween the latest date that can be assigned to the historical events 
by which this poetry was inspired? and the earliest date that can be 
assigned to the crystallization of the Sanskrit Epic in its present 
shape. This curious chapter of literary history would become 
more comprehensible if we had warrant for surmising that, about 
the time when the Sanskrit Epic did, at last, take its classic shape, 
the interest in the ancient ‘heroic’ literary tradition of the Aryas 
was revived in the Indic World of the day by a contemporary 
recurrence of the social experiences by which the Aryan ‘heroic’ 
tradition had originally been precipitated. Between 400-200 B.C. 
and A.D, 200~-400—which are, as we have seen. the probable 
termini post et ante quos for the composition of the Sanskrit Epic— 
was there anything in the nature of a new Völkerwanderung and 
a new ‘Heroic Age’ in Indic history? 

We may perhaps find our answer to this question if we approach 
it by way of an analogy that is to be found in the history of a 
comparable ‘heroic’ tradition which had its home in the Iranian 
province of the Syriac World. 

The Iranian Epic, which has been given its classic and final 


L6. 

3 A compariton of the internal evidence of the Mahdbhdrata with evidence afforded 
by other works of Sanaki literature whic unqueetionabiy dat froma the eui afe of 
Eide history appears to show that the historical charactere and events of which 
are reminiscences in the Bhdrata fall within the quarter of a millennium grea 1100- 
one (Chadwick H. Mand N. K.: Phe Growth of Literatare, vel, i (Cumbridge 
1536, University Press), pp. 512-20). 

3 On p. $96, above. 
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form by the genius of a single great poet, has as long a history as 
the Sanskrit Epic; for, while Firdawst lived from about A.D. 930 
to A.D. 1020, and the Pehlevi prose work which is supposed to 
have been his source (through the medium of a New Persian transla- 
tion) is not ascribed to an earlier date than the reign of the last 
Sasanian Padishah Yazdagird (imperabat A.D. 632-51), the mytho- 
logy which is presented in the Shanamah proves to be identical, 
even in minor details, with the mythological scheme that is pre- 
supposed in the Avesta, and some, at least, of these mythical 
characters and events appear to be creations of the Iranian imagina- 
tion in the eighth and seventh centuries ».c., when the Iranian 
peoples were living as members of the external proletariat of a 
disintegrating Babylonic Society beyond the'eastern frontiers of 
the Assyrian Empire. There are other elements, however, in the 
‘Shahnamah which date from later ages than this, while they are 
still considerably older than the age which saw the composition 
of Yazdagird's Khudhāynāmah. For example, a group of Arsacid 
Parthian royal names have found their way into the Iranian ‘heroic’ 
tradition in connexion with one particular episode;? and even so 
recent an historical event as the death of the Sasanian Padishah 
Pirüz at the hands of the Ephthalites in A.D. 484* has passed over 
into the realm of legends and has there become of one substance. 
with the mythical exploits of Jamshid and Firidün. 

Another distinct chronological stratum of ‘heroic’ mater is 
perhaps to be found in the tales that are associated with the names 
Bf Zal and Rustam; for, while the figures of these two heroes and 
their adversaries loom large in the Iranian Epic in its final form, 


2 In strict secun we ought perbage to say the genius of two post; but whether 
or not Daqiqt would have grown to Firdawal's stature if Death had not cut his work 
hort the older poet's contribution to the Shahndman as we have it is completely 
Sonico Sy tbe work of the suceessor who not only continued the poem But made i 
2 Nüldeke, Th.: Dar Iranitche Nationalepos, and ed. (Berlin and Leipzig 1920, de 
[rx s 
Ibid: pp. 7-8. Several of these historical names are associated with one another in 
‘the realm f historical fact as well as in the realm of poetic fiction. An historical King 
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there is no trace of them in the Avesta. An indication not only 
of the date but of the source of the Rustam cycle is perhay 
be found in its geographical locus. The legends in this cycle ar 
all definitely associated with the two East Iranian provinces of 
Seistan and Zabulistin in the basin of the River Hilmand; and 
the ndme Seistan, or Sakastene, commemorates the fact that the 
lower basin of the Hilmand, which had previously been known as 
Drangiana? was submerged in the second and third quarters of 
the second century xc. by a flood of Saka Nomads from the 
Eurasian Steppe "These Saka invaders were part of the external 
proletariat of a disintegrating Syriac Society who had assembled in 
a no-man’s-land beyond the Transoxanian frontier of the Achae- 
menian Empires and had then broken through the former Achae- 
menian front when the Yuechi Nomads, from the depths of the 
Steppe, had given an impetus to the Sakas from the rear, and when 
the forces of the Achaemenian Empire's Macedonian 'successor- 
"us in Asia had been divided and redivided against themselves 

gradual secession of a Greek principality in Bactria from the 
Saleucid Monarchy during the later part of the third century 3.0 
and by a half successful Seleucid attempt, in the fourth decade of 


1 Naldeke, op. cit, p. 9, 
2 Ibid. p: 19. When the Arab conquerors pushed their way into Seistan, they 
found there a place called “The Stall of Rustam's: Horse [Raloh] (Naldete, op. cit, 
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the second century, to recover this lost dominion by force of arms. 
Tt has been conjectured by some of our modern Western scholars 
that the Rustam cycle—which is so distinct, both in its local 
colour and in its fabulous atmosphere,? from the rest of the matter 
of the Iranian Epic—may be a literary reflexion of the social 
experience of the Sakas in their Vélkerwanderung in the second 
century 1.c. 

"This attractive conjecture has been rejected by the great scholar 
upon whose work we have just been drawing in this Annex.’ But, 
if, in defiance of Néldeke’s formidable authority, we may venture 
to entertain the hypothesis unless and until it is decisively refuted, 
we may find in it a clue to the solution of the Indic problem which 
has led us to take this Iranian question up. 

While Seistan was permanently occupied by the Sakas—as is 
testified by the permanent change in the province’s name—it was 
not the final resting-place of the whole Saka horde.* The Sakas 
took the road to Seistan in and after 129 B.C. simply because this 
was their line of least resistance ;5 but Seistan, as well as Herat and 

+ See Tarm op. cie pp. tpe o 
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‘Merv, was reconquered by Parthian arms, between 124 and 115 
B.C., under the leadership of the Arsacid’s vassal the Suren;} and, 
although a Saka rear-guard settled down, nevertheless, under 
Parthian rule, on the banks of the Hilmand, the greater part of 
the horde then trekked on still farther south-eastward to find new 
homes in the Indic World. After making their way out of the 
Hilmand Basin into the Indus Basin over the Bolan Pass, these 
Sakas struck the River Indus itself in Northern Sind, took to 
the water; and went on to conquer Pataléné (the Indus Delta) 
and Surüshtra (Kathiawar and Gujerat).? By about 8o B.C. they 
had established themselves in these provinces so firmly that they 
were able to turn northwards and attack the Seleucid Greek 
principality which still survived between the Jhelum and the 
Hindu Kush. This time, again, the Sakas came by water; and it 
was a naval victory on the Indus over their Greek antagonists 
that opened for them the way to the conquest of Taxila before 
of Gandhira before 7o B.C., and of Kapisa, in the Paro- 

pi .c:+ While he was thus conquering the 
greater part of the Seleucid Greek principality in India with one 
hand, the Saka war-lord Maues was at the same time extending 
his rule in Central India by conquering Ujjain about 62 1.C5 and 
Mathurā about 6o ».c.ć The Euthydemid Greek principality in the 
Eastern Panjab, however, still held out between the Jhelum and 
the Ravi and both Greek principalities reasserted themselves when, 
in 58 B.c., Maues was defeated by the Milavas, lost Ujjain, and 
met his death The Euthydemid Greeks won a naval victory over 
the Sakas on the Jhelum the Seleucid Greeks reasserted themselves 
in the Paropamisadae;# and this collapse of the Saka Power in 
India seemed to be confirmed when the Sakas’ domain in the 
Panjab, as well as both the two Greek principalities on its flanks, 
was conquered by the Parsian principality about 308.c., "and when 
this ephemeral Parsian Empire was conquered in its turn, together 
with the remnant of the Saka Empire in Sind and Kathiawar and 
Gujerát, by the Parthian Suren Gondophares in AD. 19/2 The 
Sakas, however, were strong both in numbers and in adaptability,” 
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and, though the ci-devant Saka Empire of Maues in the Indus 
Valley never came to life again, this defunct empire’s two great 
outlying satrapies—one at Mathura and the other in Surishtra 
(Le. Kathiawar and Gujerāt)}— both managed to survive, and the 
southern satrapy subsequently extended the Saka Raj into Central 
India far deeper than Maues had ever penetrated in the last cen- 
tury .c. These epigoni of the Saka conquerors of the Indus 
Valley reconquered Ujjain about AD. 78" and made themselves 
masters of Maharashtra about the same time; and, although the 
Saka satrapy in Mahirishtra was momentarily overthrown by the 
Andhra Power; from the Deccan, circa A.D. 126, the satrapy in 
‘Malwa recovered Maharashtra for the Saka Raj between A.D. 126 
and A.D. 150. From that time until its extinction at the hands of 
the Guptas circa A.D. 390, this Saka satrapy bore rule, from its 
capital at Ujjain, ‘not only over the peninsula of Surishtra [Kat 
war], but also over Malwa, Cutch, Sind, the Konkan and other 
districts—in short, over Western India’. It will be seen that the 
wave of the Saka Vólkerwanderung was washing over from the 
north-eastern fringe of the Syriac World into the north-western 
fringe of the Indic World in the very age in which the Sanskrit 
Epic is believed, on quite independent grounds, to have been 
crystallizing into its present shape; and it is tempting to conjecture 
that the otherwise extraordinary phenomenon of a revival, in the 
Indic World in this age, of an interest in a ‘heroic’ tradition 
descending from the Aryan invaders of the Indus Valley in the 
second millennium B.c. may partly be accounted for by the arrival 
in force, in the course of the last two centuries B.C. and the first 
two centuries of the Christian Era, of a Saka swarm of barbarian 
invaders who had lately acquired the sanie literary tastes, as a 
result of the same social experience, as their Aryan predecessors 
who ‘had trodden the road from Eurasia to India more than a 
thousand years earlier. 

It is not necessary to suppose that any of the ‘heroic’ matter of 
the Sanskrit Epic, as we have it, is actually of Saka origin—what- 
ever we may think of the theory of a Saka origin of the Rustam 
cycle in the Iranian Epic. In the Indic case, at any rate, we need 
not go farther than to suggest that the Saka barbarian invaders 
who pushed their way into the heart of Western India some time 
between the end of the second century B.C. and the beginning of 
the second century of the Christian Era were inspired by their own 
recent social experience with a taste for that ‘heroic’ poetry which 
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seems to be the normal form of literary self-expression for bar- 
barians who have been through a Völkerwanderung. 

When a demand for ‘heroic’ poetry arises among barbarian 
conquerors who have settled down to live off their conquests as 
a ruling caste, this demand can be satisfied in either one of two 
alternative ways. Either the barbarians can produce minstrels of 
their own to celebrate their own deeds in their own language; or 
else they can call upon the subject population to supply them with 
the spiritual commodity of ‘heroic’ poetry as well as with the 
material commodities which they are accustomed to take as tribute. 
From what we know of the éthos of the Sakas, we should expect 
a priori that, if and when they did have an appetite for ‘heroic’ 
poetry, they would prefer to borrow what they wanted rather than 
to make it for themselves; for in other fields the Sakas undoubt- 
edly displayed in a high degree the receptivity that seems to be 
characteristic of empire-builders. In their administration, coinage, 
and calendar they took over the institutions of the Greeks whom 
they supplanted, and in the next chapter of their history they 
were captivated by the Indic religion of Hinduism and by the 
associated archaistic revival of the Sanskrit language. On the 
strength of these analogies we may perhaps venture to guess that, 
when the Sakas felt a need for ‘heroic’ poetry, they addressed 
themselves to their Indic subjects; and it is evident that, when 
this demand is made upon a subject population, its poets will be 
prone, like the householder in the parable,s to bring forth out of 
their ‘treasure things newand old’. ‘They will search out and furbish 
up, for the delectation of their new barbarian masters, any ‘heroic’ 
matter which their own literary tradition may have preserved from 
a more or less remote barbarian past, but at the same time they 
will find ways and means of satisfying their own taste, and giving 
expression to their own interests, by embroidering this ancient 
stuff with incongruous modern trappings. If we imagine a Hindu 
poet whose heart—like that of ‘every scribe which is instructed 
‘unto the Kingdom of Heaven’s—is set upon a new ‘higher religion’, 
being called upon by an importunate barbarian Saka war-lord to 
provide him with ‘heroic’ minstrelsy, is not the Sanskrit Epic, as 
we have it, exactly the kind of farrago which we should expect to 
see produced by the tour de force of an attempt to provide simul- 
aug Rer diente gore cro tesis Por qe oto Tie arderon ba 
eene tr o completely captivated by tie culture, o the society which they had 
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taneous satisfaction for two tastes that were so diverse and for two 
interests that were so far apart? 

If we may be allowed to follow up our suggestion jusqu'au bout, 
we will even venture tentatively to designate a precise place and 
time in which the Sanskrit Epic may have taken its final shape. 
We will put our finger upon ‘Ujjain, one of the most ancient cities 
of India, . . . famous as a seat of learning and civilization"; and 
we will focus our attention upon the age in which Ujjain was the 
capital of a Saka satrapy which bore rule over the greater part of 
Western India: Is it too rash a guess to conjecture that the 
Sanskrit Epic took its final shape at the Saka Court in Ujjain some 
time between about A.D. 150 and A.D. 390? 


? Smith, V. A.: The Eorly History of India, 3rd ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon Press), 
pagr. 

1 Bee the passage quoted from op. cit, on p. 604, above. 
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HISTORICAL FACT AND ‘HEROIC’ TRADITION 


In a notable work of both literary and historical scholarship? 
Professor H. M. Chadwick has collated the references to historical 
events in the Teutonic Epic with the accounts of the same events 
that have come down to us in the works of Greek and Latin his- 
torians; and from this comparison he has brilliantly brought out 
the fact that, even where the alleged historical event in the epic 
story turns out to be authentic, there is apt to be no correspondence 
whatever between the importance that is ascribed to this event in 
the ‘heroic’ tradition and its actual importance as our historical 
records enable us to estimate this quite independently of the 
"heroic" version 
For example, the Burgundian war-lord Guthhere or Gunther, 
whose figure looms so large in the Nibelungenlied, proves to have 
played in fact a very minor part in the barbarian infiltration into 
Gaul in the fifth century of the Christian Era; and, as for the still 
more famous literary figure of Siegfried, he ‘has been identified 
with a number of famous princes from Arminius to Sigebert’, but 
‘it cannot be said that any one of these identifications is of a nature 
to carry conviction; in no case, indeed, have they gained wide 
acceptance"? Professor Chadwick suggests that 
"It was scarcely through the greatness of their power, much less 
through the effects of their achievements on after generations, that the 
characters of “the Heroic Age” acquired celebrity; it was far more 
through the impression made upon their neighbours and contempo- 
aries by their magnificence and generosity, by their personality, and 
erhaps above all by the adventures and vicissitudes of fortune which 
ll to their lot.'* 


In other words, it is not the military or political effectiveness, 
but the literary ‘availability’,* of a barbarian war-lord that makes 
his literary fortune; and from this it follows that the literary his- 
tory of a hero of ‘heroic’ poetry begins to diverge from his authen- 
tic history from the moment—which may fall within the hero's 
own lifetime—when his actions and his character are taken up as 

1 Chadwick H. My; The Hori Age (Cambridge rp Unive rea y ng 
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a literary theme by a poet. That moment sees the creation of a 
‘character’ and a plot which have a separate existence from the 
personality and the transaction ‘in real life’ by which these crea- 
tures of imagination have been evoked in the poet's soul; and 
thenceforth these ‘fictions’ live and grow in accordance with 
aesthetic laws of their own which have little or no relation to the 
canons of historical veracity.t 

"It is possible for an occurrence to be recounted in a way that departs 
completely from the real course of events, and this immediately after it 
has taken place, and in the mouths of the spectators and participants 
themselves, And, the farther the story spreads and the longer it lives, 
the more radical becomes the transformation, until at last there remains 
scarcely a vestige of the original facts.’ 
A classic example of such duality in the literature relating to an 
historical person is the notorious distinction between the perfectly 
authentic historical records about Alexander the Great and the 
essentially imaginative ‘Alexander Romance’, In this instance the 
romance and the records not only both began to take shape simul- 
taneously within the hero's lifetime, but also both originated in 
the same social milieu, which was none other than Alexander's 
‘own personal entourage 

As Professor Chadwick points out, 

"Two tendencies are constantly observable: (i) to connect stories 
or incidents which originally were quite distinct; (ji) within the, 
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individual story to lose sight ofall except the outstanding characters and 
incidents.” 

In fact, the finer the work of art that is the ultimate product of 
poetic genius and rhapsodic tradition, the farther the characters 
and the plot of the epos are likely to travel away from the historical 
persons and events by which they were originally inspired. The 
chef d'ceuvre of creative perversion of the historical truth has per- 
haps been achieved in the ‘heroic’ poetry of the Serbian external 
proletariat of Orthodox Christendom, in which an historical hero, 
Vuk Branković, has been transfigured into a ‘fictitious’ traitor, and 
an historical traitor, Marko Kraljević, into a ‘fictitious’ hero.* 
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Besides taking these enormous liberties with the historical per- 
sons and events which it does choose to mention, ‘heroic’ poetry 
is apt to pass over in silence the persons and events which are 
actually of the most outstanding historical importance in the age 
with which the poems are concerned. 

“It is. . a curious fact that Clovis and his great achievements seem 
to be entirely unnoticed in poetry; [and] it appears... that, though most 
of the principal Teutonic nations are represented in our stories, the 
relative prominence assigned to them does not at all correspond to what 
we should expect. Most remarkable is the fact that in stories relating 
to the Continent nearly all the chief characters (Eormenric, Theodric, 
Guthhere, Attila, etc.) belong to nations which had passed out of exis- 
tence before the end of the sixth century. * 

For the historian it is a paradox that ‘the Frankish nation, which. 
ultimately became dominant, is but poorly represented’? in the 
Teutonic Epic; but this is by no means the greatest of the para- 
doxes with which the Teutonic Epic confronts him. ‘The greatest 
of all is the at first sight astonishing fact that the Teutonic Epic 
almost entirely ignores the existence of the Roman Empire and 
a fortiori the history of the Hellenic Civilization of which the 
Roman Empire was the universal state.” How is this silence to be 
explained, when the age with which these Teutonic ‘heroic’ poems 
are concerned is precisely the post-Hellenic interregnum which 
was occupied by the Völkerwanderung of the North European and 
other transfrontier barbarians into the territories of the Roman 


Empire? 
“The period . . . coincides with what is generally known as the Aj 
of National Migrations (Vélkerwanderungszeit). Tt was during this 


period that many of the Teutonic nations broke through the frontiers 
of the Roman Empire and carved out for themselves extensive kingdoms 
within its territories. Among these were the realms of Guthhere and 
"Theodric, and in part also that of Attila. There is no doubt that in all 
these cases the conquest of the Roman provinces brought with it a great 
accession of wealth and profoundly affected the life of the invaders.'* 

More than that, it is this very experience of breaking through 
the Roman frontiers and becoming masters of a derelict empire, 
after having been wanderers in a wilderness, that appears to have 
evoked the Epic in the barbarians’ imaginations; and the victorious 

1 Chadwick, The Heroic Age, Pp. 31-2; compare p. 39. 
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feat of arms, with this accompanying outburst of ‘heroic’ poetry, 
was the last act in a long drama of frontier warfare between the 
external proletariat and the dominant minority of the Hellenic 
Society. It was in response to the challenge of this frontier warfare 
that the barbarian war-lords and their war-bands and their poetry 
and their pantheon all arose. What has moved the authors of the 
Teutonic Epic to leave unsung the Roman causa causans of their 
own barbarian art and barbarian world? 

‘The first point to notice is that this remarkable silence is not 
unique. While we should never have suspected the existence of 
the Roman Empire and the Hellenic Society—of which we are so 
amply informed by contemporary Greek and Latin books, docu- 
ments, and inscriptions-—if the Teutonic Epic had been our only 
source of information, itis afact that, until some of the public recorde 
of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt were discovered and deciphered by 
ourmodern Western archaeologists, we actually never did guess from 
the ‘heroic’ tradition of Israel, as it has come down to us in the 
Pentateuch, that Palestine in the second millennium B.C. was under 
an Egyptiac dominion which had been long established there over 
the domain of a foregoing abortive Syriac Civilization? In the 
narrative in the Book of Joshua there is no hint that the Canaanites 
whom the Israelites were assailing were subjects of ‘the New 
Empite’ of Egypt, and that many of the cities of Canaan were 
held at this time by Egyptian garrisons.” "Thus the ‘heroic’ litera- 
ture of Israel boycotts an Egyptian Empire as rigidly as the Roman 
Empire is boycotted by the Teutonic Epic. What is the explana- 
tion of this consistently strange behaviour of barbarian poets who 
ignore the empires which their heroes are engaged in destroying? 
If the barbarian war-lord’s strongest desire is for fame, and if the 
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why suppress all mention of a feat of arms which is the greatest 
that any barbarian war-lord can achieve? Why leave unsung the 
conquest of long-coveted Gaul and of distant sea-girt Africa, and 
the sack of Rome herself, in order to male poetry out of rival 
war-lords" petty conflicts with one another jjj ever’ Olvróbao t 

For the sophisticated historian it is hard to believe that the 
barbarian poets are not guilty of a conspiracy of silence to which 
they have been prompted by some inexplicable prejudice or else 
by sheer caprice. But it is the historian himself who has conjured 
up this insoluble problem by making the flagrantly unhistorical 
mistake of ascribing his own interests and outlook to authors who 
are poets and not historians and whose social milieu is a barbarian 
war-band and not a civilization. 

"The supposition that it is an interest in History that keeps alive [the 

memory oi] historical events [when these are the subject of “heroic” 
poetry] is merely an illusion in the mind of Posterity. In reality these 
‘tales survive thanks to just those elements in them that are unhistorical 
—clements which may be of a predominantly mythical or religious, or 
of an exclusively poetical, order. The true course of events is a matter 
of complete indifference [to the poet and his audience].’* 
"There is, in fact, no warrant for assuming that the authors of 
‘heroic’ poetry are interested in historical truth at all, and a fortiori 
no likelihood that they compose their compositions for the purpose 
of giving Posterity an accurate and justly proportioned historical 
record of the age in which their heroes have been living. When 
once we rid our minds of these rather fantastic a priori postulates, 
we can perceive the patent fact that the silence of the Teutonic 
Epic in regard to Clovis and to Rome is neither capricious nor 
deliberate. 

It is not capricious; for what the ‘heroic’ poet wants is a suitable 
theme for his art; and, from his point of view, both Rome and 
Clovis would be ‘bad subjects’. Clovis is the shrewd calculating 
politician who has been born into the barbarian war-lord’s harness 
and who successfully overthrows his rivals because he possesses 
qualities, ‘making for success’, that are rarely developed in men 
in his position; but these very qualities that have made Clovis a 
flaming political success, and therefore an outstanding historical 
figure, are obviously the marks of a rather prosaic and sordid 
character which is stony ground for a poct’s imagination to culti- 
vate Asa human subject for poetry, how can a mere ‘maker of 
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history’ like Clovis compare in poetic interest with an ideal tragi 
hero Uke the historically unimportant Guthheres and Siegeds 
And, even in corporate political terms, how can a Frankish tortoise 
creeping steadily towards hegemony compare in poetic pathos 
with a Gothic hare bounding headlong to destruction? As for 
the Romans, it may be true that they have been unintentionally 
the prime movers of the Sturm und Drang of the barbarian ‘Heroic 
‘Age’, besides now being the principal victims of it. But how can 
an unsophisticated poet make convincing characters for his tale 
out of a strange people? How can he attempt to portray, from 
within, a soul that, for him, is a sealed book? The contemporary 
citizen of the Roman Empire is spiritually quite beyond the ken 
of the barbarian minstrel and his barbarian audience in every one 
of this Roman stranger's diverse tastes and activities—whether he 
is watching a show in the amphitheatre or gossiping in the baths 
or discussing the nature of the Trinity or commenting on the 
Timáeus or writing a history of his own times. And if the minstrel 
knows his business he will not attempt to handle subjects that are. 
intractable to his imagination.? 

On this showing, we can see that the Teutonic Epic's silence 
regarding the Romans and Clovis, and the Old Testament's silence 
regarding the Egyptian officials— and all but silence regarding the 
Minoan refugees—in the Promised Land, is so far from being 
capricious that it is not even deliberate. Assuredly the poet does 
not ever consciously take a decision to avoid mentioning such 
people; he passes them over quite unconsciously in his practice 
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of an art in which he is following the guidance of his artistic in- 
tuition without reflecting upon or defining what he is doing and 
without ever formulating his practice in rules. It has not occurred 
to him to differentiate between fact and fiction. He simply has 
an eye for a promising subject and a gift for presenting his theme 
in a telling way; and in innocently following these lights he has 
stumbled upon a method which Aristotle has ascribed to him— 
correctly enough, as regards what our ‘heroic’ poet actually does, 
but with a fantastic perversion of the truth in so far as the sophisti- 
cated philosopher takes it for granted that the barbarian artist is 
as coldly and consciously purposive when he is composing a poem 
as Aristotle himself is when he is constructing a syllogism. 

‘Homer is the great master of the art of telling falsehoods right. 

From him one learns to prefer what is impossible but plausible to what 
is possible but incredible.”* 


For the barbarian artist and his audience Beowulf's adventures 
in Grendel's lair in the depths of the lake are more credible than 
the life which a Theodoric begins to lead when, as the guerdon 
for his victory in the Rabenschlacht, he exchanges the Gothic 
camp for the Roman palace in order to rule the Roman People in 
Ttaly as the Viceroy of the Emperor at Constantinople. The poet 
does not seek to follow his lost Jeader through the folds of the 
palace-curtains; and as an Artist he is right—however culpable his 
lack of curiosity might have been in the historian that this poet 
has never set out to be. 

On this showing, there is nothing either unusual or surprising in 
the silence with which the historic sack of Cnossos circa 1400 B.C. 
and the historic sea-fight off the coast of Egypt circa 1200/1190 B.C. 
are passed over in the Iliad and the Odyssey, or in the comparable 
silence of the Teutonic Epic in regard to the momentous battle of 
A.D, 451 on the Catalaunian Plains and to a sack of Rome in A.D. 410 
which reduced Saint Jerome to tears and moved Saint Augustine 
to write De Civitate Dei.* 
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FATALISM AS A SPIRITUAL TONIC 


Ir we have been right in suggesting that a deterministic creed is 
an expression of that sense of drift which is one of the psycho- 
logical symptoms of social disintegration, we have still a problem 
to solve before we can claim that our proposition has been demon- 
strated; for itis an undeniable fact that many people- both indi- 
viduals afid communities—who have been avowed determinists 
have actually been distinguished by an uncommon energy, activity, 
and purposefulness, as well as by an uncommon assurance. 

"The central paradox of religious ethics—that only those are nérved 
with the courage to türn the World upside down who are convinced 
that already, in a higher sense, itis disposed for the best by a power of 
which they are the humble instruments—finds in [Calvinism] a special 
exemplification.” 

Calvinism, however, is only one of several notorious examples 
of a fatalistic creed which is apparently in contradiction with the 
conduct of its votaries. The temper displayed by the Calvinists 
(Genevan, Huguenot, Dutch, and Scottish) has likewise been dis- 
played by other theistic predestinarians: for example, by the 
Jewish Zealots, by the Primitive Muslim Arabs, and by other 
Muslims of other ages and races (for instance, by the Janissaries 
"who were observed by Rycaut? and by the Mahdists who were 
overthrown by Kitchener). And in the nineteenth-century West- 
ern Liberal votaries of Progress and the twentieth-century Russian 
Communist Marxians we see two predestinarian sects of an atheis- 
tic turn of mind whose éthos is manifestly akin to that of their 
theistic fellow votaries of the idol of Necessity. The parallel be- 
tween Communists and Calvinists has been drawn by the brilliant 
pen of the English historian whom we have quoted above. 

“It is not wholly fanciful to say that, on a narrower stage but with not 
less formidable weapons, Calvin did for the bourgeoisie of the sixteenth 
century what Marx did for the proletariat of the nineteenth, or that the 
doctrine of Predestination satisfied the same hunger for an assurance 
that the forces of the Univetse are on the side of the Elect as was to be 
assuaged in a different age by the theory of Historical Materialism. He 
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set their virtues at their best in sharp antithesis with the vices of the 
established order at its worst, taught them to feel that they were a 
Chosen People, made them conscious of their great destiny in the Provi- 
dential plan and resolute to realize it. . . . Their triumphs in the past, 
their strength in the present, their confidence in the future, their faith 
in themselves and their difference from their fecbler neighbours—a 
difference as of an iron wedge in a lump of clay —made them, to use a 
modern phrase, class-conscious. Like the modern proletarian, who 
feels that, whatever his personal misery and his present disappointments, 
the Cause is rolled forward to victory by the irresistible force of an in- 
evitable evolution, the Puritan bourgeoisie knew that against the Chosen 
People the gates of Hell could not prevail. The Lord prospered their 
doings.” 

"The historical link between sixteenth-century Calvinism and 
twentieth-century Communism is nineteenth-century Liberalism. 

‘Determinism was much in vogue by this time; but why should 
Determinism be a depressing creed? The law which we cannot escape 
is the blessed Law of Progress—"that kind of improvement that can be 
measured by statistics”. We had only to thank our stars for placing us 
in such an environment, and to carry out energetically the course of 
development which Nature has prescribed for us, and to resist which 
would be at once impious and futile. Thus the Superstition of Progress 
was firmly established. To become a popular religion, it is only neces- 
sary for a superstition to enslave a philosophy. The Superstition of 
Progress had the singular good fortune to enslave at least three philoso- 
phies—those of Hegel, of Comte, and of Darwin. ‘The strange thing 
is that none of these philosophies is really favourable to the belief whic 
it was supposed to support.”* 

This at first sight contradictory combination of conduct and 
creed is evidently of too frequent an occurrence to be fortuitous. 
Are we to infer that a belief in Predestination is actually a spur to 
action? And, if this conclusion forces itself upon us, can a pre- 
destinarian creed still properly be regarded as an expression of the 
sense of drift? 

‘These pertinent questions may perhaps be met with the fol- 
lowing answer. The belief in Predestination does manifestly act 
on occasions as a spur to action’—a spur whose prick is exceedingly 
stimulating—but (if we may vary the simile in order to discover 
how far it can be pressed) a predestinarian creed may perhaps also 
be likened to a tonic which—like the drams drunk at ame by 
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improvident players in the football-match described in Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays'—is transitory in its effect and is also apt to 
leave the drinker’s last state worse than his first. Taking a hint 
from one of the passages quoted above from Professor Tawney, 
we may also surmise that Predestinarianism is a belief to which 
people do not readily take unless they are consciously in need of 
a pick-me-up. "The hunger for an assurance that the forces of the 
Universe are on the side of the Elect’ may have to be felt before 
Fatalism can become attractive; and such hunger is surely evi- 
dence that the person who feels it has been losing faith in his own 
power to control events, or, in other words, has been succumbing 
to the sense of drift. 

On this showing, the adoption of a predestinarian creed may be 
interpreted as an attempt to fortify a weakening human will by 
making the bold assumption that this human will is coincident 
with the Will of God or with the Law of Nature or with the decrees 
of Necessity, and is therefore bound, a priori, to prevail. If such 
a belief is embraced by the convert with even a modicum of sin~ 
cerity, it is easy to understand how it may give power to his elbow 
for a season. But by the same token it is evident that the stimulus 
is artificial; and we may also reflect that, if the predestinarian really 
believed in Predestination in his heart of hearts, he would turn 
quietist—which he does not—instead of turning rampant as he 
does. The demoniac effort which the predestinarian is prone to 
make for the purpose of ratifying the decrees of Fate by his own 
exertions is an idle and indeed an impious activity if the predesti- 
narian’s professed convictions are to be taken seriously; and we 
may venture to draw the conclusion that his belief in the coinci- 
dence of his own will with the inevitable course of Destiny is 
hollow in the exact measure of the believer's display of 'dyna- 
mism’. It is at any rate indisputable that Predestinarianism does 
resemble dram-drinking in this, that the practice revenges itself 

1 "Tbe lenders are past oranges and apples, but some of ther vst thie conte and 
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upon the addict as soon as things begin to go badly with him. For 
it becomes impossible for him to equate Destiny with his own 
will as soon as this will of his fails to impose itself triumphantly 
upon his environment; and, when this failure (which is inevitable 
sooner or later) eventually overtakes him, then he is driven to 
equate Destiny, no longer with a will of his own that is now bei 
frustrated, but, on the contrary, with those intractable ext 
circumstances to which this devastating frustration has to be as- 
cribed. When this happens, the predestinariav's artificially stimu- 
ated confidence and energy give place abruptly to a proportionately 
exaggerated discouragement and lassitude. The ‘dynamism’ of 
yesterday has to be paid for with the ‘defeatism’ of the morrow. 


ANNEX I TO V. C () (d) 6. (y) 
THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE AS A UNIVERSAL STATE 


‘Tue Napoleonic Empire is usually regarded as an episode in the 
history of France or—on a rather wider view—in the history of the 
Balance of Power between the Great Powers of the Western World 
in the modern chapter of Western history; and from this angle of 
vision the Napoleonic episode wears the appearance of a sensa- 
tional interlude which is oddly out of relation with both its ante- 
cedents and its sequel. In these customary terms the best account 
of the Napoleonic Empire that we shall find ourselves able to give 
is that the titanic personal genius of Napoleon, harnessing to its 
own aims the no less titanic social driving-force which had been 
generated by the French Revolution, came within an ace of over- 
throwing a Balance of Power between the principal states of the 
Western World which had been steadily maintained over a period 
of some three hundred years before Napoleon entered the arena; 
but we shall have to add that Napoleon's career was a brief one! 
and that the eventual miscarriage of his all but successful attempt 
to make France mistress of the Western World by delivering 
"knock-out blows' to all the other Great Powers was so decisive 
that, since the morrow of the Battle of Waterloo, the history of the 
Western World might appear to have resumed its pre-Napoleonic. 
course as though the Napoleonic episode had been nothing but a 
pointless aberration Such an account of the Napoleonic episode 
is so manifestly unsatisfactory and unconvincing that any student 
of history will be impelled to question the validity of an outlook 
from which the object of study assumes so queer a shape, 

Can we, then, espy anything radically wrong with that conven- 
tional way of looking at the Napoleonic Empire which we have 
just been essaying? Perhaps the mistake may lie in allowing our- 
selves to see this so-called ‘Frencli Empire’ through French eyes; 
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for though, at first sight, it may seem sheer common sense to take. 
a French view of an empire that was built up by French arms 
round a French nucleus, we find in general that as a matter of 
fact an empire is apt to play a less important part in the lives of 
the empire-builders who have exerted therhselves to erect it as a 
monument to their own egotism than it plays in the lives of their 
involuntary subjects who have been annexed by force of arms and 
who have been chafing under a yoke which they feel to be both 
cramping and humiliating.! If we are to apply this general law of 
empire-building to our Napoleonic case, we must begin by con- 
centrating our attention upon the non-French portion of the 
Napoleonic Empire in order to observe how this composite body 
Politic looks from a standpoint which is just the opposite of that 
which its historians have usually taken. 

Our first step will be to remind ourselves of the territories which 
this non-French portion of the French Empire embraced at its 
greatest extension in the years 1810-11; and to define this area we 
must exclude France proper, up to her pre-imperial limits as these 
stood in 1792, besides excluding all countries which cannot be 
reckoned to have been effectively under the government or the 
control of the Emperor Napoleon, even at the summit of his 
power. On this criterion we must unquestionably exclude the 
Ottoman Empire and Great Britain and the Overseas World (none 
of which ever fell into Napoleon’s hands save for an ephemeral 
occupation of the soil of Egypt and possession of the title-deeds 
to Louisiana); and we should scarcely be justified in including 
either Prussia or Austria or Russia—in spite of the fact that, at 
certain times between 1805 and 1813, all three of these East Euro- 
pean Powers were dominated by Napoleon in different degrees. 
A fortiori we, cannot include Spain and Portugal, which were 
partially occupied by Napoleon’s armies without ever being com- 
pletely subdued. We are left with two sets of territories which 
hang together de facto in spite of an arbitrary juridical distinction 
which was drawn by the French empire-builders on the principle 
of divide et impera. On the one hand we have the non-French 
mpire-building i tested empirically in Part VI, below. 
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territories which were annexed to the French Empire outright 
the new French departments which were constituted out of the 
Netherlands; out of the German districts on the left bank of the 
Middle Rhine and on the lower reaches of the Ems, Weser, and 
Elbe; out of the Italian districts in the Upper Basin of the Po and 
along the Mediterranean coast from Nice to Terracina (including 
the whole of the basins of the Arno, Ombrone, and Tiber); and 
out of the ex-Venetian and ex-Hapsburg territories on the eastern 
seaboard of the Adriatic and ia its hinterland from the Bocche di 
Cattaro to the eastern bank of the Isonzo and to the headwaters 
of the Drave. On the other hand we have those dependencies of 
the French Empire which were formally not less independent than 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, or Spaif, but were practically not less 
subject to French control than the neighbouring non-French terri- 
tories which had been reduced officially to the status of integral 
parts of the French Imperial body politic; and this second group 
includes not only the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy (which was an 
integral part of the French Empire in all but name), but also the 
Kingdom of Naples, the states members of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, the Duchy of Warsaw, and Switzerland, together with 
such small fry as the principalities of Lucca, Piombino, Benevento, 
Pontecorvo, and Neufchatel, and the republics of San Marino and 
Danzig. 

‘When these two groups of territories have been amalgamated in 
our mind's eye; we shall find that, if we leave out of account the 
two outlying dependencies of Warsaw and Naples, the residue 
almost exactly coincides in area with the domain of a medieval 
city-state cosmos which we have plotted out in another context. 
And, if we now set ourselves to think of the Napoleonic Empire 
as a belated episode in the history of this medieval galaxy of 
Northern Italian and Western German and Flemish city-states, 
"we shall find historical explanations for the extent and the date and 
the duration of Napoleon's conquests, and for the provenance of 
Napoleon himself, instead of having to resign ourselves to being 
baffled by a series of historical problems that are insoluble so 
long as we insist upon thinking of the Napoleonic Empire as a 
‘momentary aggrandizement of modern France in the course of her 
latter-day competition with the other Great Powers of the modern 
Western World. 

In the first place we shall observe that the extent of the Napo- 
leonic Empire, as we have defined it above, is just what we should 
expect if its social function was to provide the medieval Western. 
city-state cosmos with a universal state (in the sense in which that 

? In JL C (i) 0), vol. i pp. 344-7, above. 
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term is used in this Study). For, in embracing the whole of the 
cosmos for which it was performing this service, and at the same 
time including under the same political aegis a broad circuit of 
extraneous territories, the Napoleonic Empire, looked at in rela- 
tion to that medieval Western cosmos; displays the same political 
structure as the Roman Empire looked at as the universal state of 
the Hellenic World. In this aspect the Roman Empire can be 
dissected into three distinct geographical parts: first, the Greek 
core of the Hellenic World which the Roman empire-builders had 
succeeded in uniting under their own rule; second, the Italian 
marches of the Hellenic World, which had nurtured these Roman 
‘empire-builders and had provided them with the necessary base 
of operations; and, third, a fringe of alien territories (Syriac and 
Egyptiac in their culture) which had been incorporated into the 
Hellenic World in the course of its disintegration and were conse- 
juently at the disposal of the Roman empire-builders as materials 
Dr adding an architecturally superfluous Oriental wing to their 
Hellenic political edifice. If we regard the Napoleonic Empire as 
the universal state of the medieval Western city-state cosmos, we 
„shall find that it resolves itself into three corresponding component 
parts. In the first place it embraced the Tuscan and Lombard 
and Swabian and Rhenish and Flemish and Hanseatic core of 
the cosmos to which we ate relating it; in the second place it 
embraced, in France, a march which played the same active part 
in the construction of the Napoleonic Empire as was played in the 
construction of the Roman Empire by Italy; and in the third place 
the Napoleonic Empire embraced, in the Duchy of Warsaw and in 
the Kingdom of Naples, certain originally alien territories which 
had been penetrated by the cultural influence of the medieval city- 
state cosmos during the modern centuries of its decline. 

‘The Kingdom of Naples was a remnant of the colonial domain 
which the maritime Italian city-states, in partnership with Norman 
and other Transalpine adventurers, had acquired in the Mediter- 
ranean at the height of their medieval prosperity; and in this 
connexion we may also observe that the Mediterranean island 
which was the birthplace of the Emperor Napoleon was one of the 
earliest acquisitions of the medieval Italian maritime Powers at, 
the expense of the Syriac and Orthodox Christian worlds. When 


1 An explanation of the Napoleonic Empire in this sense has been foreshadowed in 
IL D (i) val i p. 104, above. 
3. For the medieval Mediterranean empites of Venice and Genos and Florence see III. 
"Mg, footnote 1, above. For the genesis of the Kingdom of the Two 
(orman Western ‘guccesvor-state’ of the Orthodox Christian East Roman 
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we remind ourselves that the Buonaparti were not even native 
Corsicans but were colonists of Florentine origin, we shall per- 
ceive that Napoleon's provenance—so far from being one of the 
curiosities of history, as it is bound to appear if we think of him 
primarily as a ruler of France—is eminently appropriate to the 
emperor of a universal state that had been called into existence in 
order to serve the needs of a cosmos of city-states in which Florence 
was a focal point and in which even Corsica lay within hail of two 
such brilliant maritime stars in the galaxy as Genoa and Pisa. 
When we see this Florentino-Corsican military adventurer in the 
French service winning his spurs in a campaign resulting in the 
expulsion of the Austrian ‘barbarians’ from Italian soil, and then. 
immediately following up this success by cajoling his French 
employers into entrusting him with the command of a French 
expeditionary force for the purpose of gaining possession of the 
Jost medieval Italian overseas empire in the Levant, it seems hardly 
fanciful to suggest that, in these illuminating early chapters of his 
career, Napoleon was—albeit unconsciously—being drawn into 
the wake of his medieval Italian forebears.? 
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the Napoleonic Empire interrupted the regular course of modern 
Western history, we shall find that this is just the time when we 
should expect io witness he foundation of «universal state n the 
history of the medieval Western city-state cosmos; for we 
seen reasons for suggesting that this medieval Western sub- 
zation may have broken down in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era;! and, since the average duration of 
those ‘Times of Troubles’ which intervene between the break- 
down of a civilization and the rally that is signalized by the founda- 
tion of its universal state? would appear, on the statisticat evidence 
at our command, to run to about four hundred years, the end of 
the eighteenth century, which is the moment when the Napoleonic 
Empire arose, is the very time when we should be expecting the 
appearance of some empire of this kind and scale in those parts of 
Western Christendom into which the medieval city-state cosmos 
had ramified in its 

Finally we shall find that, by relating the Napoleonic Empire, 
as we are now doing, to the medieval city-state cosmos, we can 
explain the brevity of its life and the completeness of its failure to 
make any notable mark upon the course of Western history beyond 
assuring the French language of a currency as a lingua franca.* 

If we glance again at the map of the Napoleonic Empire at its 
apogee from the morrow of the Danubian campaign of 1809 until 
the eve of the retreat from Moscow in 1812, and concentrate our 
attention, this time, upon the setting of this empire in the map of 
the world of the day, we shall observe that its standing during this 
brief spell of three campaigning seasons—A.D. 1810-12—is almost 
exactly analogous to that of the Roman Empire during the spell of 
twenty-two years which began in 168 B.C. on the morrow of the 
Battle of Pydna and ended in 146 Bc. with the annexation of 
Africa and Macedonia and the annihilation of Carthage and 
Corinth.s For the purposes of our comparative study of the stand- 
ing of the French and Roman Empires in their respective worlds 
during these two spells of time, we may equate Austria with 
Macedon; Prussia with Carthage; Spain with the Empire of the 
Ptolemies; Russia with the Empire of the Seleucidae; Sweden with 


+ For the symptoms of breakdown in several portions of this cosmos in the course of 
that quarter of century see TIL C (i) (wok. di, pp. 347-5 above 
-+ For the rhytm of Rout-and-Rally-and-Relapac in the disintegration of a civiliza- 
tion see V. C (1) () vol. vis pp. 278-87, below. 

3 The statistical evidence for this Time-span ie examined in Part XI, below. 
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the Pergamene shadow of the abortive Empire of Lysimachus; the 
Confederation of the Rhine with Rhodes and Numidia and the 
rest of those small states of the Hellenic World which had found 
their advantage in siding with Rome against the other Great 
Powers who were Rome's defeated rivals and these small states’ no 
longer formidable neighbours; the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy 
with Continental European Greece to the south of Olympus; the 
Italian departments of the French Empire with the Roman pro- 
vince of Sicily; and the Rhenish and Netherlandish and Hanseatic 
departments of the French Empire with Magna Graecia. This 
elaboration of our analogy will not be labour lost if it serves to 
bring out the essential points of likeness between the two inter- 
national situations that we have brought into a synoptic view. 

In both tableaux we see the same political landscape with its 
cluster of venerable and cultivated but minute and broken-down 
Kleinstaaten in the centre and with its ring of large and lusty but 
upstart and brutal Great Powers round the edges; in both, in the 
act immediately preceding the respective moments (168 2.c. and 
AD. 1810) at which we are raising the curtain on the play, the 
impotent centre has been serving as an arena in which the boister- 
ous giants from the outskirts have been contending for the main- 
tenance or overthrow of a Balance of Power among themselves; 
and in both, at the moment of observation, the Balance has in fact. 
been overthrown through a notable triumph of one of the com- 
peting Great Powers over its rivals. The victor—Rome in the one 
case and France in the other—has already set up the conventional 
trophy of victory in the shape of an exclusive hegemony over the 
whole cluster of small states in the centre of the ring; and the other 
Great Powers—though they have not yet been wiped off the map 
—have been excluded from all influence over the central area, 
shorn of large slices of their own metropolitan territories, and 
weakened to a degree at which—if they were ever to venture again 
to try conclusions with the victor and were to take the obvious 
precaution of banding themselves into a coalition for the joint 
conduct of this formidable enterprise—they would scarcely find 
themselves able, even with united forces, to face their common. 
adversary single-handed. 

"The political significance of this international map is unmis- 
takable: the old division between the small states at the centre and 
the Great Powers round the fringes, and the old temperate and 
therefore recurrent contests! between the Great Powers themselves, 
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are both now on the point of being brought to an end through the 
forcible unification of the whole of this hitherto fragmentary world 
by the arms of a single Great Power which is at last on the verge 
of expanding into a universal state. One more round of warfare, 
and the process can hardly fail to be completed! And in the Hel- 
Ienic case this expectation was in fact duly realized; for the sixth 
decade of the second century 5.C. saw the extinction of the rem- 
nants of Carthage and Macedon and the reduction of the remnants 
of the Seleucid and Ptolemaic Empires to an impotence at which 
they found themselves as completely at Rome’s mercy as if they 
had been a Pergamum or a Rhodes. In the Western case, how- 
ever, the play has a denouement which runs quite counter to the 
plot; for the inevitable next round of warfare, which was fought 
‘out in this case in the years 1812-15 of the Christian Era, did not 
leave the French Empire in sole and thenceforth unchallengeable 
possession of a completely prostrate world, On the contrary, it 
resulted in the utter overthrow of a Power which at the end of the 
preceding act had seemed to be on the verge of becoming a univer- 
sal state; and this reversal of the fortunes of France was followed 
by a complete rehabilitation of those rival Powers which, at the end 
of the preceding act, had seemed to be on the verge of annihilation, 
Manifesty it is the Napoleonic and not the Scipionic denouement 
that demands an explanation. Let us see whether we can discover 
one. 

If we return to our comparison between a Hellenic World of the 
"third and second centuries m.c. over which Rome succeeded in 
establishing a domination that was exclusive and ubiquitous and 
lasting, and a Western World of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era in which Napoleon tried and failed 
to emulate this Roman achievement, we shall be able to put our 
finger upon one point of difference between the two situations 
which is vital. The Hellenic World of which Rome made herself 
mistress consisted of the three parts—and these three only— 
which we have analysed above: first a central cluster of venerable 
city-states which had been the original Hellas; second an outer 
ring of parvenu Great Powers of a supra-city-state calibre, includ- 
ing the Roman Commonwealth and its four unsuccessful rivals; 
and in the third place an appendage of alien territories which had 
fallen under Hellenic rule in the course of the Hellenic Society's 
disintegration, We have identified three corresponding compon- 
ents of the world in which Napoleon failed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era to obtain the conclusive success which 
the Romans had obtained in their world in the second century 
2.C.; but we have now to observe that, although this geographical 
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survey of Napoleon’s world does cover the whole of the area of the 
medieval Western city-state cosmos up to the farthest limits of its 
latest expansion, it is still far from accounting for the whole of the 
modern Western World of Napoleon’s day—whereas the area over 
which the Romans extended their dominion in the second century 
3.6. does account for the whole of the Hellenic World of that time. 

Tn another context we have noticed that the medieval Western. 
city-state cosmos had never succeeded in swallowing up the wholé 
of Western Christendom at any time—not even in the heyday of 
the city-states in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
pre-existent Western feudal dispensation survived both the rise 
and the fall of the medieval Western city-state régime—and this 
not only in the Transalpine parts of Western Europe, but also in 
a Cisalpine Piedmont at the very gates of Milan and Genoa.* 
Moreover this recalcitrant major portion of Western Christendom 
which had held aloof from the city-state experiment contrived to 
be the principal beneficiary from a social and cultural venture on 
which it had obstinately declined to stake its own future; for, when 
the city-state cosmos broke down at the turn of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the hitherto impenitently feudal part of 
‘Western Christendom became the residuary legatee of Tuscany 
and Lombardy and Flanders, and successfully rejuvenated itself 
by grafting the delicate shoots of a Flemish and Italian culture 
on to hardier French and Spanish and English stems.’ This feudal 
second-hand version of a medieval city-state culture was propa- 
gated, in the course of the Modern Age of Western history, notonly 
‘throughout the whole feudal residue of Western Christendom 
within its medieval limits, but on beyond into newly discovered 
worlds. It made its way overseas into the Indies and Americas and 
overland into the Russias. These were the dimensions of the 
Great Society into which Napoleon was born and in which he had 
to work; and the two new worlds that had been brought within 
the ambit of the Western World during the three centuries ending 
in Napoleon’s generation were the factors that upset Napoleon’s 
calculations, wore down his strength, and eventually redressed the 
balance of the old city-state cosmos, which Napoleon had tri- 
umphantly overthrown, by bringing the whole Napoleonic edifice 
to the ground in irreparable ruin. 

The extent and resources of these new worlds with which 
Napoleon failed to reckon can be measured by. recurring to our 
comparison between the Roman political system in the years 
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168-146 B.. and the Napoleonic political system in A.D. 1810-12. 
When we have accounted for everything in the Napoleonic system 
to which the Roman can supply a counterpart, we shall recollect 
that we have not found any anti-Roman counterpart of Great 
Britain—a Power which in A.D. 1810-12 was still holding its own. 
against Napoleon on equal terms—and also that, in taking notice 
of Napoleon's incursion into the Iberian Peninsula, we have so far 
overlooked the immunity from French invasion which was en- 
joyed, from beginning to end of the Napoleonic episode, by the 
immense Spanish and Portuguese empires overseas under the 
aegis of a British Navy which held the command of the sea and 
made use of it in order to insulate all the Transmarine appendages 
of Western Europe from their normal contact with a continent 
that had now fallen under Napoleon’s military domination. In the 
third place we shall observe that our equation of Russia with the 
Seleucid Monarchy—valid though it may be on the points of 
social structure and cultural role—breaks down on the point of 
political and military strength, which is the crucial point for our 
present purpose. 

While the reverses which Napoleon inflicted upon Russian 
armies on Austrian and Prussian ground in A.D. 1805 and A.D. 
1807! may be comparable to the Roman victories aver the Seleucid 
King Antiochus IIT at Thermopylae and Magnesia in the War of 
192-188 B.C., there is no parallel at all, but on the contrary an 
extreme antithesis, between the crushing diplomatic humiliation 
that was inflicted upon Antiochus IV in 168 ».c. by the Roman 
envoy Popillius Laenas and the Russian Tsar Alexander's decisive 

2 See IL. D (iv), vol. i p. 106, above. 
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victory over Napoleon in the military campaign of A.D. 1812. For 
a Roman parallel to Napoleon's retreat from Moscow we must look, 
not to any Seleucid feat of arms, but to the annihilating defeat 
which Crassus suffered in 53 B.C. at the hands of the Parthians; 
and even Crassus's catastrophe at Carrhae, appalling though it 
was in itself, did not bring the Roman Empire to the ground, as 
the Napoleonic Empire was brought down by the retreat from 
Moscow. It is evident that—in contrast to the utter inability of 
the Seleucidae to stand up, even in Asia, to a Roman assault—the 
Russians on their own ground were more than a match for 
Napoleon. 

‘This military and political strength that was displayed by 
Russia in response to Napoleon’s challenge undoubtedly took 
Napoleon himself by surprise; and it does indeed demand some 
explanation, ‘considering that Russia was a semi-barbarous off- 
shoot of Orthodox Christendom which had not begun to seek 
initiation into the ‘polite society’ of the modern Western World 
until the reign of Peter the Great; for, between the year 1689, 
which was the date of Peter’s effective accession to power, and the 
year 1812, in which Russia was called upon to undergo the tre- 
mendous ordeal of meeting an attack by a military genius who 
commanded all the resources of Western and Central Continental 
Europe, Peter's bold experiment of transposing Russian life from 
a Byzantine to a modern Western key had been given no longer 
than 123 years to work itself out. How, then, are we to explain 
the remarkable outcome of the campaign of 1812? The credit for 
the triumphant reaction of Russia to her searching Napoleonic 
test cannot all be assigned to the genius of Peter and to the perse- 
verance of his Westernizing successors in the government of the 
Petrine Russian state; the surprising solidity which the Petrine 
structure now showed itself to possess must partly be attributed 
to the excellence of the sources from which Peter and his successors 
had derived the Western technique and institutions and ideas 
with which they had been industriously leavening their Byzantine 
heritage. ‘These Muscovite apostles of Westernization had turned 
in the first instance to Holland, and thereafter to the Protestant 
parts of Germany; and from these quarters they had obtained a 
modern Western version of the medieval Western culture of Flan- 
ders and Northern Italy which possibly had more life in it than 
the Hellenism which the Seleucid Empire imported in the third 
and second centuries B.C. from an Athens who by then had 
the prime in which she had been ‘the education of Hellas’! without 


+ For the decadence of Athena see IV. C Gii) (2) a (a), vl iv, pp. 263-74, above. 
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having handed on her torch to any younger or more lively 

‘While this invigoratingly Westernized Russia taxed Napoleon's 
military strength on the Continent to a point at which it gave way 
under the strain, the naval and economic discomfiture of the 
would-be maker of a Western universal state was the work of 
Great Britain; and here is a second opponent of Napoleon's ambi- 
tions who—more clearly still than Petrine Russia—is without a 
counterpart in the ranks of the adversaries with whom Rome had 
to settle accounts in the third and second centuries B.C. 

England was not, as Russia was, a recent and outlandish recruit 
to the company of the Great Powers of the Western World. She 
had been réckoned among their number since the beginning of 
the modern chapter of Western political history and, in the cul- 
tural life of Western Christendom, she had never ceased to play 
a part which was as intimate as it was active. She had, however, 
adopted at the turn of the Medieval and the Modern Age,! and 
had persistently pursued ever since, a foreign policy in which she 
was singular among modern Western or Westernized Powers. 
For some three centuries, ending in Napoleon’s day, all the other 
combatants in the modern Western gladiatorial arena had been 
contending on Flemish and Rhenish and Lombard battle-fields, 
with a zest which seemed to be proof against disillusionment, for 
the prize of hegemony over the derelict domain of the broken- 
down medieval city-state cosmos. Great Britain, alone among her 
peers, had shown herself unwilling to play for this stake. Indeed, 
the British had avoided being drawn into the Continental Euro- 
Bean arena at all except to the tiling extent to which they might 

d it expedient to take a hand in Continental 'side-shows' for 
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the sake of furthering the acquisitive enterprises overseas upon 
which all British energies and interests and ambitions were now 
being steadily concentrated. The underlying aim of British states- 
manship in this age was to take advantage of the other Powers’ 
infatuation with Continental enterprises which in British estima- 
tion were not worth their fabulous market price, in order to sweep 
into the British net as many as possible of the overseas annexes 
of the modern Western World, which could be won at less cost 
and retained with less effort because the statesmen who dictated 
the policy of Great Britain's Continental rivals were prone to 
estimate the present value of these outlying and undeveloped 
estates at a very much lower figure than that at which this value 
was assessed by the business acumen of ‘a nation of shopkeepers’ 
who were accustomed to dealing in ‘futures’. 

This eccentric British policy of eschewing Continental adven- 
fures and concentrating upon expansion overseas had become 
firmly established long before Napoleon’s appearance on the 
scene; and, when the Corsican adventurer made his supreme and 
all but successful effort to win for his adopted country France— 
or perhaps, rather, for the Corsican himself from a convenient 
French base of operations—that elusive Continental hegemony 
which had been the dream of every Continental Great Power for 
the past three hundred years, his brilliant failure in playing this 
old-fashioned Continental game produced one definite and per- 
manent result which was certainly the last thing that the Emperor. 
of the French had either foreseen or desired when he embarked on 
his extraordinary career. In failing to achieve his own imperialistic 
ambitions, Napoleon incidentally gave his British arch-enemies an 
incomparable opportunity for achieving theirs. 

"The Napoleonic gambit came as a veritable godsend to a genera- 
tion of British imperialists who, at the turn of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, had hardly yet begun to recover from their 
disheartening experience of seeing the first British attempt at 
building an overseas empire checkmated in the American Revolu- 
tionary War of 1775-83. British statesmanship accordingly exerted 
itself to extract the utmost possible advantage out of a situation 
in which Napoleon had become master of the Continent while 
Great Britain remained mistress of the seas. Beyond the coasts 
of his European terra firma the Emperor of the French was so 
impotent in the face of British sea-power that he could neither 
recover the lost French foothold in India! nor make any better 
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use of the title-deeds to Louisiana, when he reacquired them 
from Spain, than to sell them cheap to the United States, who 
was the only bidder in a position to take delivery And, when the 
Corsican war-lord eventually overran the metropolitan territories 
of the Spanish Crown in the Iberian Peninsula, the only permanent 
effect of this inconclusive and ephemeral Continental European 
exploit of Napoleonic arms was to open to British commerce the 
vast Spanish overseas empire in South and Central America— 
where the Spanish colonists eagerly seized upon the chance of 
throwing off the incubus of the mother-country's hitherto jealously 
guarded monopoly of the colonial trade. Again, Napoleon's domi- 
nation and eventual annexation of Holland gave Great Britain an 
excuse—of which she fully availed herself—for taking possession 
of the Dutch colonies in Africa and the Indies. Indeed, by the 
time when Napoleon was riding for his Russian fall, Great Britain 
had succeeded:in drawing to herself the markets and sources of 
supply of the whole of the Overseas World, and in planting her 
flag over a considerable part of it into the bargain; and there 
was a double relation of cause-and-effect between these lucrative 
British economic and political acquisitions overseas and Napoleon's 
fatal march on Moscow. For one thing, Napoleon found one 
of his pretexts for making war on Russia in the Tsars revolt 
against the economic sacrifices that his unwilling collaboration in 
Napoleon's anti-British ‘Continental System’ had been exacting 
from him; but—more important, by far, than this—it was Great 
Britain’s access, in defiance of the master of Continental Europe, 
to the economic resources of the entire Overseas World that had 
supplied her with the financial means of keeping up single-handed 
the struggle against Napoleon at the height of Napoleon's power; 
and it was the stimulus of this British example, and the expecta- 
tion of obtaining British financial aid if they had courage to take 
the British political cue, that emboldened the poverty-stricken 
but populous Powers of Eastern Europe—with Russia in the van 
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and with Prussia and Austria successively swinging back into 
line with her—to resume, in and after 1812, the struggle on land 
against a Corsican war-lord who in 1809 had to all appearance 
established once for all his own military ascendancy on the Con- 
tinent. 

Tt is manifest, then, that Napoleon's attempt to attain in his 
own world in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era that 
complete supremacy which the Romans did attain in their world 
jn the second century B.C. was frustrated by the resistance of two 
adversaries of a kind and a calibre that the Scipios never bad to 
reckon with. If we mentally eliminate both Great Britain with 
her overseas hinterland and Russia with her Asiatic hinterland 
from the list of the factors with which Napoleon still had to settle 
accounts after his fourth victory over Austria in 1809, and thus 
eave him (in our imagination) no adversaries to deal with from 
that time onwards save an already enfeebled Austria and Prussia 
and a long since decrepit Spain, we can hardly doubt that under 
these imaginary conditions Napoleon—even if we still condemned 
him to die as prematurely on an unoverturned throne as he actually 
died in captivity at Saint Helena—would have succeeded before 
his early death in 1821 in imposing his own dominion upon the 
whole of our imaginarily shrunken Western World as decisively as 
Rome did succeed in imposing hers upon the whole of the Hellenic 
World by the year 146 B.c. Even, however, if we agree that this 
conclusion would follow from our hypothesis, there is a further 
question which we shall have to ask ourselves. Assuming that, in 
a Western World that we have imaginarily restricted to the con- 
fines of Continental Europe west of the Niemen and north-west 
of the Ottoman frontiers, Napoleon had indeed been successful in 
establishing a complete universal state in the course of the years. 
that he had at his disposal between 1809 and 1821, would this 
Napoleonic erection have been likely to be still standing at the 
present day? In normal circumstances our answer to this question 
would be confidently affirmative, considering that the normal 
expectation of life of a universal state is a span of about 400 years." 
Tn the case in point, however, there is a particular consideration 
which suggests that, even if Napoleon had not been prevented 
from establishing his universal state by the operation of those 
British and Russian factors which we have now hypothetically 
eliminated, the Corsican empire-builder’s work would have proved 
ephemeral because it would anyhow have carried in itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. 

‘These dragon’s teeth had been sown, long before Napoleon’s 

? "he stmtnia evidence for this Time-span is examined in Part XI, below. 
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day, in the French field which was his indispensable base of 
military and political operations; for there was one vital point in 
which Napoleon’s France departed from the standard type of 
empire-building communities that serve as instruments for the 
establishment of universal states. 

In our inquiries into the character and the provenance of 
empire-building communitiest we have found that, although it is 
exceptional for them to be wholly alien in culture from the society 
in whose service they are working, it is usual for them to be out- 
lying communities which have been trained in the stern school 
of border warfare against barbarians and have there acquired a 
military prowess and a political common sense which they even- 
tually turn to account in forcibly uniting under their own rule the 
hitherto warring members of the disintegrating body social to 
which they themselves belong. In this situation, which we may 
take to be the normal one, the service rendered to a distracted 
society by the community which provides it with its universal 
state is apt to be exclusively political and military; and, although 
the social boon of a universal peace imposed by main force is of 
inestimable value to a society that has arrived at the extremity of. 
a "Time of Troubles’, the policeman's timely virtues do not 
exhaust all the surviving values of life, even in a society which has 
been spiritually as well as materially impoverished by a long 
course of self-laceration. ‘The moral rally which is perhaps one 
of the necessary conditions for the successful establishment of a 
universal state could hardly be achieved if the bruised reed of the 
afflicted society's cultural heritage had been utterly broken; and 
the cultural, in contrast to the political and military, materials for 
the construction of a universal state are apt to be provided, not 
by the empire-building wardens of the marches, but by the 
militarily and politically decadent communities in the heart of a 
disintegrating world whom the empire-builders have forcibly 
united by subjecting them, willy-nilly, to their own high-handed 
domination. In fact, there is apt to be a certain exchange of social 
services between the empire-builders and their subjects on the 
lines of Horace's famous verses: 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes. 

Intulit agresti Latio; 
and itis this element of reciprocity that paves the way for a mutual 
understanding between two parties who have been brought into 
partnership originally by the sheer force of the dominant party's arms. 

If we are right in believing that such an exchange of cultural 
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and politico-military services is a normal process in the life of a 
universal state, and that this kind of social commerce between the 
divers members of the body politic is no less necessary for the 
preservation of health than is the circulation of blood in the human 
body, then we cannot feel sure that the Napoleonic universal state, 
if it had ever been definitively established, would even then have 
been capable of keeping alive; for inthe Napoleonic Empire there 
was no reciprocity at all between the French empire-builders and 
their Italian and Belgian and German subjects; the cultural ideas 
were a French contribution, as well as the administrative institu- 
tions and the military force;t and the political content of these 
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idées napoldoniennes was a leaven of disruption which was as swift 
as it was potent in its working. 

This internal ferment perhaps did as much to break the Napo- 
leonic Empire up as the external shock of Napoleon’s military and 
economic collisions with Russia and Great Britain; and this was 
not all; for the fermentation of French ideas in Italian and 
Belgian and German minds did more than merely wreck the 
momentary political structure which had served as a carrier for 
these revolutionary mental germs. This spiritual upheaval also 
dispelled beyond recall* a three-hundred-years-old constellation 
of political forces in Europe which had made the momentary 
establishment of a Napoleonic Empire possible. It effectively put 
an end to a situation in which a central cluster of small weak states 
had been affording a battle-ground to be fought over and a prize 
to be competed for by the rival members of a surrounding circle 
of Great Powers. In fact, the universal state with which the 
medieval Western city-state cosmos was duly endowed, at the close 
of its ‘Time of Troubles’, by the Corsican empire-builder’s de- 
monic exertions, had a psychological effect upon its beneficiaries 
which was just the opposite of that which a universal state usually 
produces. Instead of serving—as the Roman and the Achaemenian 
and the Ottoman Empire did each serve—as a sovereign rest-cure, 
it acted as a dynamic stimulus which spiritually transfigured the 
North Italians and Swabians and Rhinelanders and Belgians of 
Napoleon's generation by turning the weary epigoni of an expiring 
civilization into eager participants in one that was still throbbing 
with life? In fact, the advent of the Napoleonic régime, at the 
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turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in these derelict 
areas in the heart of Western Christendom, which had fallen out 
of the race of Western progress since the close of the Middle Ages, 
served to draw these stranded Western communities back into the 
ever-rolling stream of Western life—just as, in the course of the 
hundred years immediately preceding the Napoleonic Age, certain 
Orthodox Christian communities under Ottoman rule—the 
Moreot Greeks and the Morava-Valley Serbs—who had never 
previously moved in a modern Western orbit, were drawn into 
the current of modern Western Civilization for the first time! by 
the advent of a Venetian régime in the one case and of a Hapsburg 
régime in the other. 

Tf we pursue on the political plane our comparison between 
these three examples of cultural stimulation, we shall observe a 
remarkable uniformity in the sequence of events. In all three 
‘cases the cultural stimulus was brought in by an alien, or virtually 
alien, political régime; in all three cases this régime had only a 
short life before it was overthrown—with a violence that it had 
provoked by the antecedent violence of its own original intrusion 
in order to make way for a restoration of the ancien régime; in 
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all three cases, however, this restoration was almost as short-lived 
as the intrusive régime which it had superseded; and then in all 
three cases, when the ephemeral restoration had been dismantled 
in its turn, the subject communities, which had first been stimu- 
lated and had then been repressed, at length won their way to 
political freedom and at once made use of this freedom in order 
to organize themselves politically into national states of the pattern 
which had become common form in the Western World! by the 
time of the transition from the Modern Age to that ‘post-modern’ 
epoch in which we find ourselves living to-day? 

‘This remarkably uniform sequence of events brings out the 
at first sight paradoxical yet at the same time unquestionable fact 
that in all three cases the culture which was introduced by the 
intrusive empire was directly inimical in the first place to the 
survival of the empire itself and in the second place to the national 
interests of the empire-building community. The explanation of 
this apparent paradox is to be found in a piece of antecedent 
history that has already come to our notice. We have seen that 
the modern Western version of the medieval Western city-state 
culture was, in one of its aspects, an adaptation of this culture to 
the social conditions of the persistently feudal parts of Western 
Christendom, and that the necessary adjustment was made by 
transposing the standard unit of political articulation from the 
city-state to the kingdom-state scale. This pouring of the new 
wine of Italian efficiency into the old bottles of Transalpine 
feudal kingdoms had eventually generated a fresh political force 
with a new institutional expression.* It had brought to birth that 
modern Western nationalism which can nowhere rest until it has 
expressed itself in the concrete form of a sovereign independent 
national state. The France which Napoleon used as the instru- 
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ment for his empire-building work had already learnt to think 
of herself as la Grande Nation; and it was manifestly inevitable 
that the Italians and Belgians and Germans who had become 
the political pupils of the French, in the act of becoming their 
subjects, should revolt against a French Imperial régime which, 
for the sake of the aggrandizement of a nationally adult and eman- 
cipated France, was illogically and inequitably depriving these 
other nations in embryo of the ‘natural right’ to national self- 
determination which the French bad insistently claimed and suc- 
cessfully secured for themselves. It was in this sense that the 
Napoleonic French Empire carried with it the seeds of its own 
destruction in the non-French portions of its domain. And we 
shall be stating the same historical truth in other terms if we say 
that the principal benefit which Napoleon conferred upon the 
epigoni of the medieval Italians and Flemings and Swabians and 
Rhinelanders and Hanseatics by dragooning them all into his uni- 
versal state lay in the impulse which he thereby communicated to 
them—in diametrical opposition to his own life-work—to rise up 
at the first opportunity and insist upon dissecting the non-French 
territories of this short-lived French Empire into a number of 
new-fangled national 'successor-states'. 

‘These Belgian and Italian and German ‘successor-states’ of the 
Napoleonic French Empire did not supersede their involuntary 
parent directly; for, as we have observed, the non-French national 
movements which the French Empire evoked were successfully 
exploited for a season by the surviving heirs of the ancien régime, 
who made a passing show of complacency towards the anti-French 
nationalism which had been kindled among their subjects by the 
experience of Napoleonic rule, until the explosion of the Befretungs- 
krieg had done its negative work in bringing the Napoleonic Em- 
pire to the ground—whereupon the legitimists abruptly changed 
their tactics and stretched out their hands to monopolize for them- 
selves once again a sovereignty which they could never have wrested 
back from the grip of the Corsican usurper if the German and 
Italian converts to ‘the Ideas of 1789” had not so naively laboured 
for the profit of their hypocritical allies. "The kings crept out, the 
peoples stayed at home’; and it took the new-born nations thirty- 
‘three years—one third of a century—to win back the national 
rights which, in 1812-15, they had earned by pouring out their 
blood and had lost through being made the victims of a political 
swindle. Thus the non-French national states of a ‘post-modern’ 
Western World which ultimately owe their existence to a Napo- 
leonic French stimulus have been founded on the ruins of the 
post-Napoleonic restoration and not on those of the Napoleonic 
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Empire itself; and so they cannot be regarded as the immediate 
authors of the Napoleonic Empire's overthrow. On the other hand 
their establishment has unquestionably had the effect of expung- 
ing once for all from the Western political horizon that prospect 
of a French hegemony over the Western World which was one 
of the constant concerns of Western statesmen not only during 
the brief episode of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars but 
throughout the two centuries ending in 1870; for the preponder- 
ance of la Grande Nation over rival Powers was due in large 
measure to the existence of a political no-man’s-land on the 
farther side of France’s northern and eastern frontiers; and, since the 
time when this long-persisting vacuum was turned into plenum 
by the successive crystallizations of a Belgian and an Italian and 
a German national state, France has lost her two-hundred-years- 
long pre-eminence! and has fallen to a level set by the relative 
strength of French ‘man-power’ and French industrial power in a 
Western World which has now been politically rearticulated from. 
one end to the other into an unbroken array of national states 
which all conform to a standard French pattern, though one of 
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them has now crystallized, in the shape of a Greater Germany, on 
a physical scale which dwarfs ‘the Third Reich’s’ French prototype.” 

‘Our analysis of the Napoleonic Empire has now perhaps been 
carried as far as is necessary for the purpose of this Study; and we 
can sum up cur results in the conclusion that Napoleon did not 
merely fail to achieve his aim but actually produced, through his 
unsuccessful endeavours, a number of results which he never 
intended or foresaw and which in combination entailed the para- 
doxical consequence of making it for ever impossible for any 
French successor of this fallen titan to emulate his career with a 
happier fortune. On the one hand Napoleon failed to weld the 
derelict domain of the medieval city-state cosmos in Italy and 
Germany and Belgium on to the living body of France in the bonds 
of a French Empire which was to perform the service of a Western 
universal state. On the other hand Napoleon unintentionally 
made the fortune of Great Britain in seeking to ride rough-shod 
over the obstacle which she obstinately presented to the attainment 
of the Corsican megalomaniac’s superlative’ ambitions; and he 
likewise unintentionally compromised the national prospects of 
France herself by rousing his non-French subjects from their long 
political slumber and launching them on a new course of political 
activity which ended in the establishment of a Belgian and an 
Ttalian and a German national state on tux. continental threshold 
of France within less than three-quarters of a century from the 
year in which Buonaparte had entered on his meteoric career by 
descending upon Italy at the head of a revolutionary French army. 
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Thus the note of the Napoleonic episode in our Western history 
is a striking discord between irony and consolation. The irony 
appears in the spectacle of the Corsican empire-builder’s consum- 
mate self-frustration; the consolation makes itself heard in the 
sound of a revolutionary French trump that proved to possess the 
miraculous power of raising the dead to new life. The beneficiary 
of this miracle was the rotting corpse of a medieval Western city- 
state cosmos which had committed suicide? four hundred years 
before the bustling epiphany of the little man who blew the magic 
blast. It is amazing that he should have blown it without ever 
having foreseen what the effect of his rousing music was bound 
to be. 
social dodetie are diced in mare gens me in WEG), wae ene ia 


above. 
3 See III. C (i) (6), vol. ii, pp. 348-50, above, 
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EDWARD GIBBON'S CHOICE OF LINGUISTIC VEHICLE 


In the chapter to which this Annex attaches it has been suggested 
that, in the competition between the English language and the 
French for the prize of becoming the Zingua franca of an oecumeni- 
cal ‘Great Society’, English won its definitive victory in the course 
of the Seven Years’ War, and that this view is supported by the 
testimony of the life and letters of Edward Gibbon, who wrote his 
juvenilia in French while the war was still in progress, and his 
‘magnum opus in English after the war had ended in the discom- 
fiture of France and in the triumph of Great Britain. In this 
connexion it may be apposite to quote certain passages from 
Gibbon’s own works, and one passage from a letter addressed to 
Gibbon by Hume, which, when read together, throw some light 
on the considerations that led Gibbon to adopt French as his 
vehicle in the first instance and afterwards to abandon French in 
favour of English. 

Gibbon’s motives for having recourse to French in his earliest. 
literary venture have been recalled in retrospect by the author 
himself: 

‘At Lausanne I composed the first chapters of my Essay? in French, 
the familiar language of my conversation and studies, in which it was 
easier for me to write than in my mother-tongue. After my return to 
England I continued the same practice, without any affectation, or 
design of repudiating (as Dr. Bentley would say) my vernacular idiom. 
«In modern times the language of France has been diffused by the 
‘merit of her writers, the social manners of the natives, the influence 
of the Monarchy, and the exile of the Protestants: several foreigners 
have seized the opportunity of speaking to Europe in this common 
dialect, and Germany may plead the authority of Leibniz and Frederic, 
of the first of her philosophers and the greatest of her kings. The just 
pride and laudable prejudice of England has restrained the communi- 
cation of idioms; and, of all the nations on this side of the Alps, my 
countrymen are the least practised and least perfect in the exercise of 
the French tongue "The vanity of being the first English author in 
the French language might perhaps be excused; but, in sober truth, I 
wrote, as I thought, in the most familiar idiom. 

Gibbon's persistence in the use of French in his unfinished and. 
unpublished history of the rise of the Swiss Confederation drew 
Sa ae de deta Didaco vitem i 1759 ee published in 176r — A TT. 
3 Gibbon, Edward: The Autobiographies of F^''7rd- n (London 1896, Murray), 
pp. 175, 176, and 300. 
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a friendly criticism from an already famous English man-of-letters 
who was Gibbon's older contemporary. In a letter addressed to 
Gibbon on the 24th October, 1767,! David Hume took the younger 
writer to task in the following terms: 

‘Why do you compose in French, and carry faggots into the wood, as 
Horace says with regard to Romans who wrote in Greek? I grant that 
you have a like motive to those Romans, and adopt a language much 
more generally diffused than your native tongue: but have you not 
remarked the fate of those two ancient languages in following ages? The 
Latin, though then less celebrated, and confined to more narrow limits, 
has in some measure outlived the Greek, and is now more generally 
"understood by men-of-letters. Let the French, therefore, triumph in 
the present diffusion of their tongue. Our solid and increasing estab- 
lishments in America, where we need less dread the inundation of 
Barbarians, promise a superior stability and duration to the English 
language." ] 

The impression made upon Gibbon's mind by the last of 
Hume's points in the letter quoted above is attested by the mani- 
fest reminiscence in the following passage in- The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire—a passage which appears 
to have been written at least five years, and possibly as long as 
thirteen years? after Hume’s letter had reached Gibbon's hands: 


“If a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts of Tartary, he 
must repeatedly vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid free- 
men of Britain; who, pethaps, might confederate for their common 
defence, Should the victorious Barbarians carry slavery and desolation 
as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport be- 
yond their pursuit the remains of Civilized Society; and Europe would 
Tevive and Hourish in the American World, which is already filled with 
her colonies and institutions. America now contains about six millions 
of European blood and descent; and their numbers, at least in the North, 
are continually increasing. Whatever may be the changes of their polit 
cal situation, they must preserve the manners of Europe; and we may 
reflect with some pleasure that the English language will probably be 
diffused over an immense and populous continent. 3 

By the time when these words were published, Gibbon had 
already staked his hopes of lasting fame upon the fulfilment of 

2 Tbe full text of this eter wil be found in 
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Hume's forecast by producing three volumes of The Decline and 
Fall in English; and his eventual choice of language was dramati- 
cally justified when an odd volume of The Decline and Fall— 
finding its way into a tract in the heart of North America which 
had been transformed, since Gibbon's day, from virgin wilderness 
into the infant State of Ilinois—fell into the hands of a certain 
young backwoodsman, unversed in any tongue but his native 
English, who was eagerly educating himself with the aid of the 
few books that he had managed to acquire. It would bea pretty 
exercise for the fancy to compose, in Gibbon's name and style, 
some reflections on the American statesman's intellectual debt 
to the English historian, could the latter have lived to learn of it. 
We should be on surer ground in guessing that, if Lincoln's 
as well as Gibbon's life could have been prolonged into the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century, these two masters of the 
English language would have been decidedly of one mind—in 
spite of their vast diversity in genius—in their judgement on the 
culture of which their mother-tongue had latterly become the 
vehicle in the Middle Western core of that ‘immense and populous 
continent’ over which the English language has now duly been 
diffused in an ironically barren fulfilment of Hume's far-sighted 
prophecy.? In placing themselves beyond the reach of another 
barbarian eruption from the Eurasian Steppe the European 
settlers in North America appear to have escaped from an imagi- 
mary danger of being barbarized from outside at the price of 
undergoing, at any rate for a season, a genuine barbarization of 
another kind which is far more difficult to withstand because it 
does not break in from abroad but wells up from the secret places 
of the heart. 

This latest (though assuredly not last) chapter in the cultural 
history of the Middle West bears out a thesis which has been put 
forward in this Study already in earlier passages. 

1 See Ludwig, Emil: Lincoln: English translation (London and New York 1939, 
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CUJUS REGIO, EJUS RELIGIO? 


IN the chapter to which this Annex refers we have found reason 
for believing that, when the philosophies thought out by the 
Dominant Minority and the religions discovered by the Internal 
Proletariat encounter one another in a competition for the con- 
version of souls, the outcome of the contest between ther is apt 
to bear out the dictum of a modern Western psychologist that 
"great innovations never come from above; they come invariably 
from below’. On this spiritual plane it is, indeed, the Internal 
Proletariat, and not the Dominant Minority, that proves to be the 
victor as a rule, on the showing of an empirical survey of a number 
of cases in point, But we are still left with the question whether 
the Dominant Minority has it in its power to make up for its 
spiritual weakness by bringing its physical strength into play and 
forcing a philosophy or a religion upon its subjects, from above 
downwards, by means of a political pressure which might be none 
the less effective for being illegitimate. 

If we now examine the historical evidence on this head, we shall 
find that in general the Dominant Minority's efforts to impose a 
philosophy or a religion upon the Internal Proletariat by political 
means are apt to be as unsuccessful—at any rate in the long run— 
as its analogous efforts to hold the External Proletariat at bay by 
military force along an artificial stationary frontier* 

‘This finding contradicts outright one of the sociological theories 
of the Enlightenment during the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’; for, 
according to this theory, the deliberate imposition of religious 
practices and beliefs from above downwards, so far from being 
impossible or even unusual, has actually been the normal origin 
of religious institutions in societies in process of civilization. This 
theory has been applied to the religious life of Rome in the follow- 
ing celebrated passage in the work of the historian Polybius (vive- 
bat circa 206-128 B.C.): 

"The point in which the Roman constitution excels others most con- 
spicuously is to be found, in my opinion, in its handling of Religion. In 
my opinion the Romans have managed to forge the main bond of their 
social order out of something which the rest of the world execrates: I 
mean, out of Superstition, In dramatizing their Superstition theatri- 
cally and introducing it into private as well as into public life, the 


? C. G, Jung, quoted in V. C @ (d) 6 (8), en pp. 567-8, above. 
2 For the ustal outcome of such relations between the Dominant Minority and the 
Barbarians sce Part VIII, below. 
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Romans have gone to the most extreme lengths conceivable; and to 
many observers this will appear extraordinary. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the Romans have done it with an eye to the masses." IF it were 
possible to have an electorate that was composed exclusively of sages, 
this chicanery might perhaps be unnecessary; but, as a matter of fact, 
the masses are always unstable and always full of lawless passions, irra- 
tional temper and violent rage; and so there is nothing for it but to 
control them by "the fear of the unknown” and play-acting of that sort. 
I fancy that this was the reason why our forefathers introduced among 
the masses those theological beliefs and those notions about Hell that 
have now become traditional; and I also fancy that, in doing this, our 
ancestors were not working at random but knew just what they were 
about. It might be more pertinent to charge our contemporaries with 
lack of sense and lapse from responsibility for trying to eradicate Reli- 
gion, as we actually see them doing.” 

‘This late Hellenic utilitarian theory of the origins of Religion in 
societies in process of civilization is about as remote from the truth 
as the modern Western social-contract theory of the origins of 
states. If we now proceed to examine the evidence, we shall find 
that, while political power is perhaps not completely impotent’ to 
produce effects upon spiritual life, its ability to act in this field is 
dependent on the presence of certain special combinations of 
circumstances; and we shall also find that, even then, its range 
of action is very narrowly circumscribed. In fact, in the history of 
the occasional endeavours of political potentates to make their wills 
prevail in the religious sphere by bringing into play the political 
means at their command, successes are exceptional and failures are 
the rule. 

‘To take the exceptions first, we may observe that political poten- 
tates do sometimes succeed in establishing a cult when this cult 
is an expression, not of any genuine religious feeling, but merely 
of some political sentiment that is masquerading in a religious 
disguise; and in such a case the. feat is perhaps not even very 
difficult to achieve if the political sentiment which the ruler selects 
for embodiment in a pseudo-religious ritual is one that is already 
strongly flowing as a spontaneous popular current—such as, for 
example, the thirst for political unity in a society that has drunk 
to the dregs the bitter cup of a “Time of Troubles’. In these par- 
ticular circumstances a ruler who has already won a hold over his 
subjects’ hearts as their human saviour’ may sometimes even 
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succeed in establishing a cult in which his own office and person 
and dynasty are the objects of worship. 

The classic example of this tour de force is the deification of 
human rulers in a disintegrating Hellenic World. The practice 
began, in the first generation after the breakdown, with the pay- 
ment of divine honours in Samos to Lysander—the Lacedaemon- 
ian commander who had delivered the ‘knock-out blow’ in the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War?—and it continued in the deification 
of Alexander the Great and his successors, until it reached its 
climax in the deification of Julius Caesar and Caesar Augustus and 
the subsequent Roman Emperors for the next two and a half 
centuries. For that length of time this worship of the Roman 
Emperors was a success, because it provided an appropriate means 
of expressing a sense of devout gratitude towards the Principate 
which was deeply and widely felt. Throughout that age a majority 
of the inhabitants of the Hellenic universal state which the Caesars 
had established were devoutly and sincerely grateful for the price- 
less gift of unity and peace which the Principate had conferred 
upon the Hellenic World at the end of four centuries of storm and 
stress; and, as they also appreciated the supreme difficulty of the 
achievement, as well as its supreme value for themselves, they 
were ready to acquiesce without much heart-searching (until the 
advent of Christianity) in the idea that the authors of such acts as 
this must be beings of a superhuman order.3 

Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, divi genus, aurea condet 
saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam, super et Garamantas et Indos 
proferet imperium. 

And this Virgilian acclamation of Augustus as a living god has an 
equally famous Horatian parallel: — ^ : 
Caelo tonantem credidimus ovem 
regnare; praesens divus habebitur 

Augustus adiectis Britannis 
imperio gravibusque Persis. 

‘To evoke such strong feelings as these for a worldly saviour and 
for a political institution is an impressive achievement. Yet the 
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spontaneous emotional attitude on which the Imperial Cult in the 
Hellenic universal state depended for its vitality? did not survive 
the first collapse of the Roman Empire at the turn of the second 
and third centuries of the Christian Era. As soon as the storm 
rose again and the stress once more made itself felt, the Emperors 
themselves became conscious that their now fast wilting official 
divinity was incapable of standing the strain unaided; and those 
of them who were blessed with foresight and initiative began to 
cast about for some supernatural sanction behind and beyond their 
own tarnished and discredited Imperial Genius? While there may 
have been nothing but the whim of a spoilt and childish pervert 
behind the religious revolution which was attempted by Elagabalus 
(imperabat aD. 218-22) when this changeling-Caesar presented 
himself in Rome as the servant of the local Sun-God of the Syrian 
city of Emesa whose hereditary high priest he happened to be; 
we may confidently attribute a higher motive and a more serious 
purpose to Aurelian (imperabat A.D. 270-s)* and to Constantius 
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Chlorus (imperabat a.D. 292-306) when these Illyrian Emperors 
enlisted under the standard of an abstract and oecumenical Sol 
Invictus; and we shall also notice that Constantine the Great 
(imperabat a.D. 306-37) took service in his turn, for a season, 
with his father’s Solar tutelary god? before he transferred his 
allegiance, once for all, to one of the gods of the internal proletariat 
who, by Constantine’s day, had proved Himself more potent than 
either Sol or Caesar. The pitched battle between Caesar-worship 
and Christianity which had opened with Decius’s challenge in 
A.D. 249 and had closed with Galerius's capitulation in A.D. 311 
had been deliberately provoked by a school of blind-eyed and 
high-handed occupants of the Imperial Throne who rejected the 
far-sighted policy of fortifying the Imperial Cult with the patron- 
age of some higher divinity in favour of the foolhardy policy of 
attempting to impose upon all comers, human and divine, by sheer 

ressure of physical force, a political rite which could now mani- 

lestly no longer depend on its old inward spiritual sanction in the 
hearts of the worshippers.’ The failure of a Decius and a Galerius 
to maintain the Imperial Cult by persecution had the same signi- 
ficance as the failure of an Aurelian and a Constantius Chlorus to 
fortify it by subordinating it to a worship of the Unconquered 
Sun. Between them, the two failures proved conclusively. that 
Caesar-worship, impressive though it might be, was nevertheless 
no more than a fair-weather cult which was incapable of riding a 
storm, 

If we turn from the Hellenic to the Sumeric World, we shall 
observe that there is an analogue of Caesar-worship here in the 
cult of his own human peison which was instituted—not by the 
founder of the Sumeric universal state, Ur-Engur (imperabat circa 
2298-2281 B.c.),+ but by Ur-Engur’s successor Dungi (imperabat 
circa 2280-2223 B.c.).S We shall also infer—from the fact that 
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Dungi changed the Imperial style and title from Ur-Engur's com- 
paratively modest formula ‘King of Sumer and Akkad' to the more 
pretentious formula ‘King of the Four Quarters"'—that, in calling 
‘upon his subjects to worship him as a god, this Sumeric emperor 
‘was appealing, as the Roman Caesars appealed, to the gratitude of 
Mankind towards a being from whose hands they were obtaining 
the boon of oecumenical unity and peace; At the same time the 
records of Sumeric history that have been unearthed by the spade 
of the modern Western archaeologist inform us, fragmentary 
though they are, that the Sumeric Imperial Cult also resembled 
its Hellenic parallel in the further point of being a short-lived 
fair-weather contrivance. Dungi's three direct, successors on the 
throne of ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters’ at Ur (imperabant circa 
2222-2180 B.C.) duly claimed and received divine honours in their 
turns, and Ur-Engur, as the founder of the dynasty, appears to 
have been given a posthumous apotheosis.) But after the collapse 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur there is only one pretender to dominion 
over ‘the Four Quarters'—Libit-Ishtar of Isin (imperabat circa 
2096-2086 2.c.)—who is known to have pretended to divinity as 
well^ And, when the equivalent of Diocletian's and Constantine's 
work was performed for the Sumeric universal state by Hammur- 
abi (imperabat circa 1947-1905 P.C.) after the bout of anarchy 
which had followed the collapse of the Dynasty of Ur and had 
continued under the ineffective rule of the Dynasty of Isin,’ we 
find that this Amorite counterpart of the great Illyrian soldiers 
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who came to the rescue of the Roman Empire adopted, on the 
religious issue, a policy which we have seen to have been likewise 
the policy of Aurelian and of Constantius Chlorus. Though in 
general Hammurabi was deliberately and avowedly restoring the 
"universal state of Ur-Engur and Dungi,! there was one point in 
which he broke sharply with Dungi's practice. Instead of ruling 
as a god incarnate, like Dungi or Augustus, Hammurabi preferred, 
like Constantius or Constantine, to reign as the human servant of 
a transcendental divinity who, for this Amorite statesman, took 
the shape of the Babylonian double of Enlil: the high god Marduk- 
Bel.? It will be seen that, in the history of the disintegration of the 
Sumeric Society, the deification of human potentates was the 
exception, not the rule; and indeed the notion of treating a prince 
as a god incarnate seems to have been something distinctly foreign 
to the Sumeric temper and outlook. 

The Sumeric Emperor Dungi is not the only ruler of a universal 
state who has deified himself as the god incarnate of a ‘Kingdom 
of the Four Quarters’. The self-same title was hit upon—in the 
opposite hemisphere and in an age that was divided from Dungi’s 
by the lapse of more than three millennia—to designate the uni- 
versal state of the Andean World; and the Sapa Inca (‘Unique 
Inca’)s who was the sovereign of this American oecumenical em- 
pire was also worshipped, like Dungi, as a god incarnate.’ How 
this Incaic Imperial Cult would have fared if it had been granted 
the time to work itself out is a question that can never be answered; 
for the Andean universal state had been established for barely a 
century when it was overtaken by the Spanish conquest; and this 
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was a storm of such violence that it swept away not only the wor- 
ship of the Inca Emperor but the Incaic Empire itself, and the 
whole Andean culture with it, in one all-engulfing cataclysm. 
There are strong grounds, however, for believing that even the 
Inca Pachacutec (imperabat circa A.D. 140-48), who may be re- 
garded as the founder of the Andean universal state, did not look 
upon the official worship of his own person and office as a cult 
which was capable of standing by itself; for it was Pachacutec who 
organized a Pan-Andean Pantheon in which the high god was not 
the Inca himself but his progenitor and protector the Sun-God of 
Corichanca* 

In another context? we have already noticed the closeness of the 
resemblance which the Inca Pachacutec's work of theological and 
ecclesiastical organization bears to that of the Pharaoh Thothmes 
III; and indeed the divinity of the Pharaohs in its decline, though 
not at its apogee in the time of ‘the Old Kingdom’, seems, like the 
divinity of the Incas, to have been regarded and represented as 
derivative from that of the human ruler’s celestial parent and 
patron. If the latter-day Pharaoh was ‘the Good God’, he enjoyed 
this divine status in virtue of being the adoptive son of the Sun- 
God Re.« Moreover, we have observed that, throughout the long 
course of the disintegration of the Egyptiac Civilization from the 
time of the Pyramid-Builders onwards, the figure of the Pharaoh 
was progressively humanized through being gradually divested 
of its divine attributes.s And Thothmes’ decision to organize 
an Egyptiac Pantheon with Amon-Re at its head may perhaps 
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be interpreted as a tacitly yet eloquently conclusive confession, 
on the Pharaoh’s own part, that he himself was not, after all, 
an incarnation of the high god. Nor, perhaps, would it have 
lain in Thothmes' power to impose on his subjects any religious 
system at all—not even this one in which the Pharaoh’s person 
was not the supreme object of worship—if the losing battle 
which the religion of the Egyptiac dominant minority had been 
fighting in the preceding age against the rising proletarian-born 
worship of Osiris had not been unexpectedly suspended to give 
place to an union sacrée against the alien worship of the god of the 
Hyksos.t 

Finally, we shall observe that in the Sinic World, as in the 
Egyptiac and Andean worlds, the human ruler of the universal 
state exercised his divine authority as a mandatory rather than in 
his own right. He was merely the Son of Heaven, and not a very 
god himself;? and even for this modest executory role, on which 
the Emperor's hold upon the loyalty of his subjects mainly de- 
pended, he was indebted to the Confucian school of philosophers, 
who invested the Imperial office with this halo of divinity at second 
hand as a quid pro quo when the Imperial Crown at length came to 
terms with Confucianism and established it as a philosophy of 
state. Even in the days of their adversity, before the capitulation 
of the Han Emperor Wuti the Confucian scholars had known 
how to make a hostile empire-builder realize the potential value 
of their support. 


"When the scholar Liu Chia quoted Confucian classics in the presence 
of the first emperor [of the Han Dynasty], he was cut short by this 
scolding: “You fool, I have conquered the empire on horseback; what 
use ave T for your clams” To tis Li Ghin retorted: "Ye, Sim 

have conquered the empire on horseback; but can you govern it 
tn horeback ^ Te Emperor thought that there was something in 
that, and told him to write a book on why the Ts'ins [had] lost their 
empire to him. The book was duly written and read to the Emperor 
chapter by chapter. He was pleased, and gave it the title "The New 
Book", which is preserved to this day.’ 
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Thereafter Liu Pang’s successors on the throne of the Sinic 
universal state were wise enough to avoid their T'n predecessors? 
fate by coming to terms with the scholars who had inherited—or 
usurped—Confucius’s academic chair! and, as part of this politic 
Ausgleich between the sword and the pen, they were content to 
accept a status which might fall short of full divinity, but which 
had the substantial advantage of resting, not upon the arbitrary 
fiat of the emperors themselves, but upon the moral authority of 
a school of litterati whose prestige in the sight of the proletariat 
was rising at this time pari passu with the descent of their philo- 
sophy towards the proletarian level.? It will be seen that the Sinic 
Son of Heaven stood nearer to Aurelian the servant of Sol Invictus 
and to Hammurabi the servant of Marduk than he stood to any 
Divus Julius or Divus Augustus or deified Naramsin or Dungi. 
And this less than fully divine status into which the emperors 
of the Sinic universal state settled down in and after the reign of 
Han Wuti was taken over by the affliated Far Eastern Civilization 
when a ghost of the Empire of the Han was conjured up by the 
Sui and the T'ang and the Sung, and again when, in the course of 
its disintegration, the main body of the Far Eastern Society was 
provided with a universal state of its own by the barbarian hands 
of Mongols and Manchus.+ It was only in the Japanese offshoot 
of the Far Eastern Civilization that an effective apotheosis was 
conferred upon two of the three great militarists through whose 
cumulative labours a Japanese ‘Time of Troubles’ was brought 
to an end by the establishment of a Japanese universal state at the 
turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Christian 
Eras 
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"The foregoing survey will perhaps have sufficed to demonstrate 
the congenital feebleness of cults that are propagated by political 
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potentates from above downwards through the instrumentality of 
the propagators’ political power. Even when such cults are political 
in essence, and religious only in form, and even when they corre- 
spond to a popular sentiment that is genuine and spontaneous, 
they seem to show little capacity for surviving storms; and they 
are at their weakest when they take the shape ofa deification of their 
human authors. Caesar-worship is apt in course of time either to 
be abandoned altogether or else to be bolstered up by being placed 
under the aegis of some higher divinity who is not himself just 
Caesar masquerading as a god incarnate. 

There is another class of cases in which a political potentate 
attempts to impose a cult which is not a mere political institution 
in a religious guise but is of a genuinely religious character; and 
in this field, too, we can point to instances in which the experiment 
has béen a success. It appears, however, to be a condition of 
success in such cases that the religion which is being imposed in 
this fashion should already be ‘a going concern’—at any rate in 
the souls of a minority of its political patron’s subjects—and, even 
when this condition is fulfilled and when success is attained, the 
price that has to be paid turns out to be a prohibitive one; for a 
religion which, by an exertion of political authority, is successfully 
imposed upon all the souls whose bodies are subject to the ruler 
"who is imposing it, is apt to gain this fraction of the world at the 
price of forfeiting any prospects that it may once have had of 
becoming—or remaining—a universal church. 

For example, when the Maccabees changed, before the close 
of the second century B.C., from being militant champions of the 
Jewish religion against a forcible Hellenization! into being the 
founders and rulers of one of the ‘successor-states’ of a Seleucid 
Empire whose cultural policy they had succeeded in frustrating 
by force of arms within their own parochial radius, these violent- 
handed opponents of a persecuting Power immediately became 
persecutors in their turn, They turned the swords that had first 
been drawn in self-defence, in order to save the Jewish religion 
from extinction, to the new and sinister use of imposing this self- 
same Judaism upon the neighbouring non-Jewish populations— 
once subject, like the Jews, to the Seleucidae—whom the Macca- 
bees now succeeded in bringing under their own rule. And this 
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Maccabaean policy of religious conversion by political force did 
avail to extend the domain of the Jewish religion from its native 
Judaea over Idumaea and over ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’! and over 
a narrow Transjordanian Peraea, Even so, however, this triumph 
of force was narrowly circumscribed; for it failed to overcome 
either the religious particularism of the Samaritans or the civic 
pride of the two rows of Hellenic or Hellenized city-states which 
flanked the Maccabees’ dominions on both sides—one row along 
the Mediterranean coast of Palestine in Philistia and the other 
along its desert border in the Decapolis. In fact, the extension of 
the domain of the Jewish religion through the force of Maccabaean 
arms was inconsiderable; and even the trivial gain of an expansion 
through persecution within these close-set limits was to cost the 
Jewish religion the whole of its spiritual future. 

Tt is the supreme irony of Jewish history that the new ground 
captured for Judaism by the spear of Alexander Jannaeus (regnabat 
102-76 B.C.) did bring to birth, within a hundred years, a Galilaean. 
Jewish prophet whose message to his fellow men was the con- 
Summation of all previous Jewish religious experience, and that 
this inspired Jewish scion of forcibly converted Galilean Gentiles 
was then rejected and done to death by the Judaean leaders of the 
Jewry of his age? In thus deliberately refusing the opportunity 
that was offered to it of realizing its manifest destiny of flowering 
into Christianity by opening its heart to the gospel of its Galilaean 
step-child, Judaism not only stultified its spiritual past but for- 
feited its material future into the bargain. In declining to recognize 
its expected Messiah in Jesus, Judaism was renouncing its birth- 
right in two great enterprises which eventually made the respective 
fortunes of two different daughters of Judaism by whom these 
enterprises were duly carried out in the fullness of time. In the 
first place Judaism was abandoning the fallow and fertile mission- 
field of the Hellenic universal state to a Christian Church that 
was to be driven into independence by its eviction from the 
Jewish fold; and in the second place Judaism was leaving to an 
Islam whose founder was to be rebuffed by the Jewish Diaspora 
in his native Hijaz the subsequent political task of reuniting 
a Syriac World which had been divided against itself as one 
consequence of the forcible intrusion of Hellenism upon Syriac 
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ground. Instead of embracing either of these alternative oppor- 
tunities for a great career when it had the refusal of both of 
them, Judaism preferred to fling itself into the forlorn hope of 
Zealotism—in order to be retrieved as a mere fossil? by the 
tardy wisdom of Johanan ben Zakkai, from the wantonly in- 
curred cataclysm of A.D. 70.3 

The same policy of imposing a religious allegiance by the use 
of political force was adopted, with similar consequences, by the 
Sasanidae, another dynasty of Syriac anti-Hellenists who suc- 
ceeded in Iran and ‘Iraq in accomplishing once for all that patriotic 
task of eradicating Hellenism in which the Maccabees were only 
momentarily successful in their own more exposed position west 
of the Euphrates.* In the much larger domain over which the 
Sasanidae succeeded in effectively asserting their political authority, 
they pursued the Maccabaean policy of using their political power 
as an instrument for imposing their own religious practices and 
beliefs upon their subjects. In this forcible conversion of the 
eastern half of the Syriac World to Zoroastrianism the Sasanidae 
obtained, scale for scale, about the same measure of success as had 
rewarded the corresponding endeavours of the Maccabees in their 
miniature Machtgebiet in Palestine. The Sasanidae were successful 
in making Zoroastrianism the prevalent religion within the fron- 
tiers of their own empire; but even within these limits they never 
succeeded in getting rid of every remnant of obstinately non- 
Zoroastrian religious allegiance; and they were never able to make 
their forcibly established church secure against raids on the part 
of Nestorian Christianity and other non-Zoroastrian faiths from 
beyond the frontiers, or even against outbreaks of heresy—Maani- 
chaean, Mazdakite, and so on—within the bosom of the Zoro- 
astrian Church itself. On the other hand, as the price of this 
partial success in imposing itself, with the aid of the secular arm, 
upon the subjects of the Sasanian Crown, Zoroastrianism had to 
make sacrifices which were as heavy as those which were exacted 
from Judaism by the religious policy of the Maccabees. 
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In the first place a politically regimented Zoroastrian Church 
had to abandon the mission-fields at its gates to rival churches 
which had refrained from selling their birthright of freedom.* 
‘The Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, with its vast hinterlands in the Eurasian 
Steppe and on the Steppe’s Far Eastern coasts, became a debatable 
ground between a heretical Manichaean version of Zoroastrianism? 
and a Mahayanian version of Buddhism! and a Nestorian version 
of Christianity,* while the orthodox Zoroastrian Church stood 
aside without taking a hand in the competition for so great a 
prize.s At the same time the militantly Zoroastrian Empire of the 
Sasanidae failed as signally as the Jewish Zealots had failed in an 
earlier age to complete by force of arms the achievement of 
expelling an intrusive Hellenism from the holdings that it still 
retained on Syriac ground. The official Sasanian dynastic pro- 
gramme of reconstituting the Achaemenian Empire of Darius 
remained unfulfilled from first to last, notwithstanding the per- 
petual wars of aggression, with a view to its accomplishment, 
which were waged against the Roman Empire by the Sasanian 
Power over a period of four centuries;6 and the demonic effort of 
the Sasanian Padishah Khusrü Parwiz in the last and most devastat- 
ing of these Romano-Persian wars (gerebatur A.D. 603-28) proved 
as fatal to the Zoroastrian cause as the forlorn hope of the Jewish 
Zealots in the greatest of the Romano-Jewish wars (gerebatur 
A.D. 66-70) had proved, in its time, to the cause of Judaism. 

The duel between Khusrü Parwiz and his Roman antagonist 
Heraclius ended in a reversion to the status quo ante bellum which 
left the Zoroastrian aggressor still more seriously enfeebled than 
his Christian victim. And all that Khusrü achieved was to prepare 
the way for the swift accomplishment, by an Islam-under-arms. 
of a war-aim which had never been attained by a Zoroastrianism- 
under-arms from beginning to end of the Sasanian régime down 
to Khusri’s own day. On the morrow of Khusrü's deposition 
from the throne by his own war-weary subjects the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs duly completed the political reunion of the Syriac 
‘World by biting off the Syriac provinces of the Roman Empire and 
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at the same bite swallowing the Sasanian Empire whole; and this 
eliminary and superficial act of political union was followed up 
Fy the gradual spread of Islam, under the aegis of the Arab Cale 
phate, until it became the uniform faith of a dissolving Syriae 
Society.! By the same token the destiny which was seized upon 
by Islam was forfeited by Zoroastrianism; and at the end of the 
story the religion which had allowed itself to be enticed into the 
false position of depending for its own advancement upon the poli- 
tical power of the Sasanidae had to pay the penalty of being reduced 
to a fossilized state and being driven forth from its native ground 
to live a lingering life-in-death as a mere 'Diasporà? among the 
Gentiles in the alienenvironment of the western seaboard of India. 
"The present plight of the Zoroastrian Church would have been 
inconceivable to the predecessors of our latter-day Parsees in the 
age when Zoroastrianism—in virtue of having been established 
as the official religion of the Sasanian Empire, with the whole 
strength of the Sasanian Government's right arm behind it—was 
being professed with at any rate an outward show of devotion by 
all but a small minority of the inhabitants of a vast tract of Asia 
extending from the Euphrates on the south-west to the Murghab 
on the north-east, And the extremeness of the change in the for- 
tunes of this once established church of Iran and ‘Iraq in the course 
of the last thirteen centuries raises the question whether another 
faith—namely, the Imámi form of Shi‘ism—which is prevalent 
to-day over an area almost co-extensive with the domain of Zoro- 
astrianism in the Sasanian Age,’ may not perhaps be destined in 
some future chapter of its history to suffer an equally sensational 
eclipse, considering that the latest chapter in the history of the 
Imámi sect of Shiism has borne a singularly close resemblance 
to the Sasanian chapter in the history of the Zoroastrianism which 
once enjoyed the same status as the Shi'ah in the same region. 
As the now long since ruined material fortunes of Zoroastrianism 
were made—for a spell of four centuries—at a single stroke when 
Ardashir, the Sasanian prince of Fars, overthrew his Arsacid over- 
lord and established Zoroastrianism s the official religion of his 
own new empire early in the third century of the Christian Era, 
so the present material fortunes of the Imami sect of Shi'ism have 
been made by the career and policy of Shah Ismā'il Safawi,‘ who, 
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at the opening of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, 
emulated Ardashir's achievements by first overthrowing his Aq 
Qóyünlü Türkmen overlord and then carving out a new empire 
of his own in which he high-handedly imposed his ancestral faith 
of Imámi Shi'ism upon the Sunni majority of the inhabitants of 
th. subjugated territories. Is this forcibly propagated Imami 
Shi'ism destined at some future date to liquidate the sinister debt 
which it owes to the secular arm of Shah Ismà'il and his Safawi 
successors by paying in full the price which has now long since 
been paid by Zoroastrianism for its propagation by similar means 
at the hands of Ardashir and his successors on the throne of the 
Sasanidae? While the question whether the Imámi sect of Shi'ism. 
will ever be penalized to the extreme degree of being reduced to 
the plight of an expatriated "Diasporà' is manifestly one that can 
only be answered by the course of future events which the present 
generation will not live to see, it is a verifiable matter of fact that 
the first instalment of the price that once had to be paid by Zoro- 
astrianism for the political patronage of the Sasanidae has been 
paid for the political patronage of the Safawis by the Imámi sect 
of Shi'ism already. 

‘The original note of this variety of Shi'ism—a note which at 
first distinguished it more sharply than any other feature from the 
rival Ismà'ili school—was its adherence to the principle of Non- 
Violence. The primitive Imámi Shi'is, like the Agudath Israel in 
Jewry to-day,* held the view that the Millennium which they were 
awaiting would be inaugurated in God's own time by God's own 
action; and accordingly they conceived it to be the duty of the 
true believers to wait passively for the advent of the eagerly 
desired New Age instead of presumptuously attempting to antici- 
pate this divine event by any human action of theirs Possibly it 
was thanks to this disarming tenet that the non-violent Imámi 
form of Shi'ism had been allowed to survive in a predominantly 
Sunni world in which the intolerably violent Ismi'ili sect had 
invited and incurred an almost complete extermination.t However 
that may be, there can be little doubt that the Non-Violence of the 
Imimi Shi'ah was one of the attractions that enabled it, in the 
fifteenth century of the Christian Era, to find a new mission-field, 
and to win a considerable number of new converts, in a universal 
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state which had recently been established by Ottoman empire- 
builders in the domain of Orthodox Christendom,’ The states- 
men who were shaping the policy of the Ottoman Empire in that. 
age found no reason to mistrust or oppose the peaceful penetration. 
of their dominions by a religion which was debarred by its own 
principles from trespassing on the prerogative of the secular power. 
by going into politics on its own account. "These fair prospects of 
the Imami Shi‘ah in its Anatolian mission-field were compromised, 
however, when in the middle of the fifteenth century Shaykh 
Junayd Safawi (fungebatur A.D. 1447-60)*—the reigning repre- 
sentative of a family of religious adepts in Gilān which by this 
time had come to be recognized as entitled to a hereditary spiritual 
leadership of the Imàmi Shi'i community—betrayed one of the 
fundamental tenets of the sect of which he was the head by wan- 
tonly shifting the sanction for his authority from a spiritual to a 
military basis. In the next chapter of the story the Imami Shit 
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missionary enterprise in the Ottoman Empire was frustrated alto- 
gether when Shaykh Junayd's grandson Shah Ismā'il (imperabat 
A.D. 1500-24) carried his grandfather's resort to militancy a long 
—though not an illogical—stage farther by setting himself the 
dual ambition of winning an oecumenical empire by force of arms 
and then using a ubiquitous political power as an instrument for 
imposing his ancestral faith upon Mankind as a world religion. 

In another context? we have seen that, in the event, Shih 
Tsmi'il failed signally to achieve his ambition in either. of its two 
related aspects. His twenty-five-years-long career of military ag- 
gression did not avail either to expand the principality which he 
had inherited from his grandfather to the dimensions of a universal. 
state or to promote the religion which he had inherited from his 
great-great-grandfather to the rank of a universal church. All that 
he achieved was to found a new empire in the central portion of 
the Iranic World and to impose the Imámi form of Shi'ism by 
force upon a majority of the inhabitants of this broad but very 
far from world-wide realm. Even on the political plane his 
achievement was disappointing; for the extent of the territory 
which he was able to bequeath to his descendants was conspicu~ 
ously narrower than that of the empire which Timur Lenk had 
left behind him a hundred years back; and on the religious plane 
the results of Shah Ismà'il's career were utterly disastrous for the 
religion of which he was the official pontiff and champion. 

One consequence—which followed inevitably from Ismà'il's 
general policy, even if the direct responsibility for it cannot be 
brought home to him in the present state of the evidence—was that. 
the head of the Imámi mission in the Ottoman dominions, Shah 
Quli, took a cue from his Safawi master by taking up arms; and 
this resort to militancy was fatal to the cause of the Shi'ah in the 
Orthodox Christian World; for the insurrection of the Anatolian 
Shi'is against the Ottoman Government in A.D. 1511 was answered 
by the extermination of this disloyal ShI'T ‘Diaspora’ in A.D. 1514 


at the command of the Ottoman Padishah Selim the Grim.” 


"Therewith the Imimi Shi'ah lost its chance of becoming the 
universal church of a disintegrating Orthodox Christian Society; 
and in our own day, again, this would-be oecumenical religion 
bas been inhibited, by the lasting cffects of its irretrievable error 
of going into politics, from entering another new mission-field of 
even wider scope and greater promise. The orthodox form of the 
Imimi Shi'ah is not to be found in the company of those ‘higher 
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religions’ that have latterly begun to compete for the conversion 
of souls in a Westernized ‘Great Society’. On the other hand the 
list of competitors does include an unofficial and heretical offshoot 
of the Imámi established church of the Empire of Iran in the shape 
of the Baha'iyah,! a free daughter church which has reverted to 
that principle of Non-Violence which has been abandoned with 
such disastrous results by its politically compromised mother. 
The Bahg'yah sect has been excommunicated by the Imimi 
Mujtahids and been evicted from its Iranian homeland; but it is 
already apparent that these bitter experiences of persecution and 
expatriation have served this infant religion in good stead; for it 
has thereby been driven into looking beyond the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic for new worlds to conquer in the strength of a 
principle which is apt to work as an ‘open sesame’ for any mis- 
sionary religion that has the faith to embrace it 

‘The new departure into which the Imami sect of the Shi'ah 
was led by Shaykh Junayd and his grandson Shah Ismā'il has an 
analogue in the Hindu World in the militarization of the religious 
fraternity of the Sikhs? by the sixth and tenth gurus in the Sikh 
pontifical succession. The sixth guru, Har Govind (fungebatur 
A.D. 1606-45), did for the Sikhs what Shaykh Junayd did for the 
Imami Shi'ah by putting arms into the hands of a community 
which his predecessors had already transformed from an embryonic 
church into an embryonic state;* and the role of Shah Isma‘l, 
the Imimi militarist d outrance, was played in Sikh history by the 
tenth guru, Govind Singh (fungebatur A.D. 1675-1708)5 Morally 
the two militant Sikh gurus were perhaps less blameworthy than 
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the two militant Safawi shaykhs; for, whereas the Safawis were 
tempted into militancy by the sudden collapse of an aggressive. 
Timurid'empire which left the oppressor's former victims in the 
presence of a political vacuum, the Sikhs were goaded into 
milltancy by the tyrannical oppression of an aggressive Timurid 
empire which at that time still possessed and exercised both the 
will and the power to put its victims to death Yet, however we 
may assess che relative degrees of moral guilt, the penalty for the 
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social aberration was much the same, As a result of having taken. 
up arms the Sikhs eventually succeeded in taking their revenge 
upon the descendants of their oppressors Jahangir and Awrangzib.t 
When the Timurid Mughal empire in India collapsed, in its turn, 
like Timue's own empire in South-Western Asia three hundred 
years earlier, the Sikhs were able to make themselves masters of 
one of the derelict provinces of this alien universal state into which 
a distracted Hindu World had been momentarily gathered together 
by the labours of Akbar and his successors; but in the act of achiev- 
ing this vulgar worldly ambition the Sikhs were at the same time 
depriving the syncretistic Hindu-Muslim faith which they had 
inherited from their forefathers of any prospect which it might 
once have had of becoming the universal church of a Hindu 
Society in dissolution. On the religious side the Sikhs have even 
ess success to boast of than the Safawis or Sasanidae or Maccabees. 
"They have not even succeeded in imposing their own religion 
upon a majority of the inhabitants of those territories in North- 
Western India in which, for more than a century, the Sikhs them- 
selves were the political masters, In the Panjab to-day the adher- 
ents of the Sikh religion account for no more than eleven per cent. 
of the present population of the province,? and in the total present 
population of the British Indian Empire the fraction represented 
by the Sikhs is infinitesimally small. Nor has the Sikh religion 
gained anything from the abrupt extinction of the Sikh 'successor- 
states’ of the Mughal Empire by British arms in the fifth decade 


of the nineteenth century. A priori it might have been expected 
that the conversion of Hindu souls to Sikhism—which had received 
a check when Har Govind transformed the Sikh community from 
a politico-religious fraternity into a nation-in-arms, and when 
Govind Singh led his war-band on the war-path'—would have 
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begun to make progress again as soon as the Khilsi had been 
relieved of the incubus of military and political power through 
being forcibly reincorporated into the alien universal state which 
re-established itself in India, in the shape of a British instead 
of a Mughal Raj, after the interlude of anarchy which had fol- 
lowed the Mughals’ collapse.' Yet, so far from having profited 
by this salutary divorce from incongruous military and political 
activities, the Sikh religion has latterly shown 2 tendency to 
merge itself again into the circumambient Hinduism out of which 
it was originally differentiated through being blended with an 
Islamic alloy by the syncretistic religious genius of a Kabir and a 
Nanak 

‘We cannot close this survey of the effects that are apt to follow 
from the attempt to impose a religious allegiance by the use of the 
secular arm without turning to the ecclesiastical map of the modern 
Western World in order to inquire how far the present boundaries 
between the respective domains of Catholicism and Protestantism 
have been determined by the arms or the diplomacy of the parochial 
secular ‘successor-states’ of a medieval Respublica Christiana. No 
doubt the influence of external military and political factors upon 
the outcome of the religious conflict in Western Christendom in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ought not to be rated too 
high; for, to take two extreme cases, it is difficult to imagine that 
the action of any secular authority—however potent or however 
ruthless—could have availed either to retain the Baltic countries 
within the fold of the Catholic Church or to bring the Mediter- 
ranean countries over into the Protestant camp, At the same time 
there was an intermediate and debatable zone in which the play 
of the military and political forces that intervened in the religious 
strife of that age was certainly influential and was perhaps decisive; 
and this zone embraces such important portions of the modern 
Western World as Germany and the Low Countries and France 
and England. It was in Germany, in particular, that the classical 
formula Cujus Regio Ejus Religio was invented and applicd;? and 
‘we may take it that in Central Europe, at least, the secular princes 
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—as well as those shepherds of souls who had gone into politics 
and had acquired the temporal sovereignty over some of the frag- 
ments of a shattered Respublica Christiana —did successfully make 
use of their military and political power in order to force down the 
throats of their subjects whichever of the two competing forms of 
‘Western Christianity the local potentate happened to favour for 
his own part. In the same glance we can also take the measure of 
the damage which our Western Christianity, Catholic and Pro- 
testant alike, has suffered in the sequel as a penalty for having 
thus allowed itself to become dependent on political patronage 
and consequently subservient to raison d'état. 

One of the first instalments of the price which has been paid for 
these latter-day political liaisons by the Western Christian churches 
up to date has been the loss of the Catholic Church's mission-field 
in Japan; for the seedlings of Catholic Christianity which had been 
planted in Japan by Jesuit missionaries before the close of the 
sixteenth century were uprooted before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century by the deliberate action of the rulers of a newly 
founded Japanese universal state, because these Japanese statesmen 
had come to the conclusion—after a cool-headed study of the 
evidence at their command—that the Catholic Church was an 
insidiously pliant ecclesiastical instrument of the formidable poli- 
tical ambitions of the Spanish Crown This forfeiture of a large 
and promising mission-feld in partibus infidelium must be esti- 
mated, however, as a trifling loss by comparison with the spiritual 
impoverishment which the policy of Cujus Regio Ejus Religio 
was to inflict upon Western Christianity on the home front. For 
the readiness of all the competing factions of the Western Christian 
Church in the Age of the Western Wars of Religion to seek a short 
cut to victory by condoning, and even demanding, the imposition 
of their own doctrines upon the adherents of rival faiths by the 
application of political force was a spectacle which sapped the 
foundations of all belief in the souls for whose allegiance the warring 
churches were competing.* 

‘A Louis XIV might be successful in forcing upon the Protestant 
minority of his subjects the tyrannical and inhuman choice between 
renouncing their religious convictions and being driven out of 
their ancestral homes to find asylum in distant countries out of 
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reach of the persecuting arm of the Most Christian King But, 
although the tyrant could thus enforce, within the frontiers of his 
own dominions, an outward show of conformity with his own 
creed and rite, he could neither dragoon his dissenting subjects" 
consciences nor prevent his cynically irreligious and childishly 
incongruous method of promoting an ecclesiastical cause from 
bringing religion of every kind into discredit in the secret places 
of the heart to which no spy could penetrate. Louis XIV’s methods 
of barbarism eradicated Protestantism out of the spiritual soil of 
France only to clear the ground for an alternative crop of scepti- 
cism; and the spiritual history of France since the latter part of 
the seventeenth century is merely one outstanding example of an 
experience that has been common to the whole of our Western 
Society. In England, for instance, we can see the same sceptical 
temper setting in—here in reaction against a militant religiosity 
which had fed the flames of the Civil War—at the moment of the 
Restoration of a.D. 1660; and we can watch it setting hard after the 
Glorious Revolution of A.D. 1688. In fine, the effect of the unholy 
mariage de convenance between Religion and Politics was to make 
Religion itself anathema; and by the end of the seventeenth 
century the Lucretian verdict on Religion tantum religio potuit 
suadere malorum't—had come to be endorsed by the enlightened 
minds of a paganly modern Western World. In the lurid light of 
the Religious Wars Religion now appeared in the guise of a sinister 
and anti-social frenzy—a veritable Erinys who was as ruthless in 
enlisting the secular potentate's sword as she was unscrupulous 
in paying her political hirelings in ecclesiastical coin for military 
services rendered. Here was a Fury who might have gone on 
torturing poor Western Humanity for ever more, if a rescue party 
of sharp-sighted philosophers had not made the opportune dis- 
covery that this demon had an Achilles’ heel. The weak spot of 
Religion was its ridiculousness; and any man or woman whose 
eyes had been opened to this aspect of the maleficent power was 
thereby rendered immune against ever again being goaded into 
homicidal mania by the burlesque Fury’s scourge. A horror 
relieved by ridicule was the defensive posture which had been 
assumed towards Religion by enlightened Western minds before 
the seventeenth century was over.) It was an attitude of mind 
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which sterilized Fanaticism at the cost of extinguishing Faith. 
And this state of mind has lasted from the seventeenth century 
into the twentieth. 

Indeed, in our time this repudiation of a spiritual principle 
which is no doubt exposed, in human hearts, to the danger of 
being poisoned or perverted, but which is none the less the breath 
of human life, has been carried to such lengths in all parts of a 
Westernized ‘Great Society’ that it is beginning at last to be 
recognized for what it is. It is being recognized, that is to say, as 
the supreme danger to the spiritual health and even to the material 
existence of the Western body social—a deadlier danger, by far, 
than any of our hotly canvassed and loudly advertised political and 
economic maladies, This spiritual evil is now too flagrant to be 
ignored; but it is easier to diagnose the disease than to prescribe a 
remedy; for a lost religious faith is not like a standard article of 
commerce that can be ordered ready-made from a multiple store, 
nor again is it like an unquestioningly obedient dog that can be 
driven off at one moment with a kick and summoned back the 
next moment with a whistle. ‘The spirit bloweth where it listeth, 
and we cannot expect it to revisit us on call in response to a tardy 
and casual summons. It will be hard indeed to refill the spiritual 
vacuum which has been hollowed in our Western hearts by a pro- 
gressive decay of religious belief that has been going on by this 
time for some two and a half centuries; and this problem—which 
is the most formidable and at the same time the most urgent of all 
the problems that are remorselessly crowding in upon the present 
generation—has its origin, as we have seen, in a long continuing 
yet still unexhausted anti- Caesaro-papistical reaction. We are still 
Teacting against a subordination of Religion to Politics which was 
the crime of our sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century fore- 
bears? The policy of Cujus Regio Ejus Religio is revenging itself 
upto the hilt, unto the thirteenth and fourteenth generation, upon 
the children of fathers who perpetrated andcondonedthisenormity. 

If we take a synoptic view of the several surviving forms of 
Western Christianity in their present state, and compare them in 
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respect of their relative vitality, we shall find that this varies in- 
versely with the degree to which each of these sects has succumbed 
within the last four centuries to secular control. Unquestionably 
Catholicism is the form of Western Christianity that is showing 
the most vigorous signs of life to-day; and the Catholic Church— 
in spite of the lengths to which modern Catholic princes have gone, 
in certain countries and at certain times, towards asserting their 
own secular control over the life of the Church within their fron- 
tiers—has still never lost the inestimable advantage of being united 
in an oecumenical communion under the presidency of a single 
‘supreme ecclesiastical authority, while in the meantime ‘the Princes 
of the Church’ have, unwillingly yet auspiciously, been relieved, 
by the nineteenth-century encroachments of the secular Powers, 
of the fearful incubus of the ecclesiastical principalities." Next to 
the Catholic Church in order of present vitality we shall probably 
find ourselves placing those ‘free churches’ of the Protestant per- 
suasion which have extricated themselves from the control of the 
secular Governments in whose pockets these marsupial churches 
started life? And we shall certainly place at the bottom of the list 
the Protestant ‘established churches’ which still remain tied to the 
body politic of this or that modern Western parochial state. 

‘The moral of this odious comparison seems plain. The diversity 
in the fortunes of the several fractions of the Western Christian 
Church in the Modern Age of our Western history is a piece of 
evidence which would appear to complete our empirical proof of 
the proposition that a religion stands to lose far more than it can 
hope to gain by asking for, or submitting to, the patronage of the 
civil power. There is, however, one conspicuous exception to this 
apparent rule which will have to be accounted for before the rule 
can be allowed to pass muster; and this exception is the case of 
Islam; for Islam did succeed in becoming the universal church of 
a dissolving Syriac Society* in spite of having been politically 
compromised at an earlier stage and in an apparently more decisive 
way than any of the religions that we have passed under review 
in this survey up to this point. 

We have seen that Zoroastrianism was compromised by the 
action of a dynasty of secular princes in an age when the Zoroas- 
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trian Church had already been in existence for at least three- 
quarters of a millennium and perhaps for a full thousand years.1 
Judaism was compromised by the action of a family of priests who 
took up arms against a persecutor at a time when they were not 
themselves the responsible heads of the Jewish hierarchy. The 
Sikh community and the Imami sect of the Islamic Shr'ah were 
both of them compromised in a more serious way, because they 
were both of them launched on a new career of militancy by 
pontiffs who—unlike the Maccabees—were the responsible heads 
of their respective churches at the time when they severally com- 
mitted this flagrant breach of their spiritual trust. The case of the 
orthodox and original Islam, however, looks at first sight as though 
it were still more extreme than that of its heretical Imam{ offshoot; 
for the orthodox Islam was politically compromised within the 
lifetime of its founder by the action of no less responsible a person 
than the founder himself. 

In another context? we have noticed that the public carecr of the 
Prophet Muhammad falls into two sharply distinct and seemingly 
almost contradictory chapters. In the first chapter Muhammad 
was entirely occupied in the preaching of a religious revelation by 
methods of evangelization that were purely pacific; in the second 
chapter he was mainly occupied in building up a political and 
military power and in using this power in the very way which has 
turned out, in other cases, to be disastrous for a religion that takes 
toit? In this Medinese chapter Muhammad used his new-found 
material power for the purpose of enforcing conformity with at any 
rate the outward observances of the religion which he had founded 
in the foregoing chapter of his career, before his momentous with- 
drawal from Mecca to Medina; and, on this showing, the Hijrah 
ought to mark the date which saw the ruin of Islam, and not the 
date which saw the making of its fortunes, if we are right in the 
thesis which we have established. inductively as a result of our 
empirical survey up to this point. How are we to explain the hard 
fact that a religion which was launched upon the World as the 
militant faith of a barbarian war-band on the war-path should have 
succeeded in becoming a universal church in spite of having 
started under a spiritual handicap that might have been expected, 
on all analogies, to prove prohibitive? 

‘When we set ourselves this problem in these terms, we shall find 
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several partial explanations which, between them, may perhaps 
amount to a solution. 

In the first place we shall be able to discount a tendency which 
is rife—at least among Christian critics—to over-estimate the ex- 
tent of the use of force in the propagation of Islam even after the 
Hijrah. For example, in the hour of Muhammad’s long-delayed 
triumph over the men of his own house—those implacable Meccan 
enemies of his who had rejected his message and had driven him 
into exile—the now at last victorious prophet-under-arms who had 
so long been without honour in his own country distinguished 
himself by the moderation of the terms on which he accepted the 
capitulation of his obdurate kinsmen the Quraysh; and this ex- 
ample of self-restraint was emulated by the Prophet’s successors 
in the temporal leadership of the Islamic Commonwealth. The 
show of adherence to the new religion which they exacted by force 
was limited to the performance of a small number of not very 
onerous external observances; and the forcible imposition of even 
this perfunctory conformity upon conquered unbelievers was not 
attempted beyond the limits of the Arabian no-man's-land in 
which the new state was filling a political vacuum and in which 
the new religion was supplanting, for the most part, nothing higher 
than a primitive paganism. In the former dependencies and 
dominions of the Roman and Sasanian Governments which now 
fell into the hands of the Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors, no 
compulsion to embrace Islam was applied to any of ‘the People of 
the Book’? The choice which was actually offered to the con- 
quered populations outside Arabia itself was not ‘Islam or death’; 
it was ‘Islam or asuper-tax' Even the Arab tribes on the Syrian 
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and Mesopotamian and ‘Iraqi fringes of the North Arabian Steppe 
who, before the conquest, had served the Roman and Sasanian 
Powers as their wardens of the Arabian marches, were allowed by 
their victorious Muslim Arab kinsmen to remain faithful to Chris- 
tianity if they chose; and indeed in the first instance all but an 
inconsiderable minority of the newly elevated imperial people's 
vast concourse of newly conquered subjects took an honourable 
advantage of the tolerant choice that was offered them, and opted 
for paying super-tax in preference to turning renegade. Nor was 
this option made invidious for the non-Muslim subjects of the 
Arab Caliphate under the Umayyad régime which came to stay for 
a century after the brief antecedent dispensation of the four pre- 
Umayyad Commanders of the Faithful; for the Umayyad Caliphs 
were Laodiceans to a man,‘ with the exception of ‘Umar II (impera- 
bat AD. 717-205 

Tt was this century of Umayyad tolerance that gave Islam its 
opportunity to make its fortune by providing a universal church. 
for the Syriac World instead of remaining merely the sectarian 
religion of a band of barbarian conquerors. It may be true that 
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this service was bound to be performed for that world in that age 
by some religion or other; for at that time the Syriac Society was 
craving to recover a unity which it had lost as a result of having 
been overrun by Hellenism a thousand years back; and, now that 
a unitary Syriac universal state had at last been re-established in 
the shape of the Arab Caliphate,' it was only to be expected that 
this reunion on the superficial plane of politics should be extended 
to a deeper plane of life through the establishment of a Syriac 
universal church within the political framework which the Cali 
phate had provided. "This universal church must be the institu- 
tional embodiment of some ‘higher religion’; but which of the 
religions in the field would now bring this body ecclesiastic to life? 
It by no means followed that Islam would succeed in an enterprise 
which a number of older religions—Judaism, Zoroastrianism, 
Nestorianism, Monophysitism—had already essayed without suc- 
cess? Indeed, a garbled barbarian version of the indigenous Syriac 
faiths—and this was what Islam was by origin\—might actually 
have been expected, a priori, to prove less attractive to Syriac souls 
than the finer alternatives which they had already discarded. In 
these intrinsically adverse circumstances Islam, so far from achiev- 
+ ing its historic success, would assuredly have suffered the same 
fate as Arianism if the Muslim Umayyads had pursued the in- 
tolerant ecclesiastical policy of the Arian Vandals,* and had tried to 
impose Islam upon their Monophysite and Nestorian and Zoroas- 
trian subjects as the Vandals did try to impose Arianism upon the 
Catholic and Donatist communities in the Roman provinces which 
Genseric had conquered in North-West Africa. These considera- 
tions seem to point to the perhaps unexpected conclusion that the 
prospects of an Islam which was not a particularly attractive 
religion in itself, and which had been gravely compromised by 
its own founder when he withdrew from his spiritual apostolate 
at Mecca and plunged into a political career at Medina, were 
retrieved by the crypto-pagan Umayyad usurpers of the Meccan 
Prophet's political heritage—and this for the paradoxical reason 
that the Umayyads were indifferent, or even positively hostile, to 
the propagation of the Islamic faith. For the most part, these 
worldlings were content to leave the religion of which they were 
officially the temporal trustees and champions to shift for itself 
while they cynically enjoyed the sweets of the lucrative office which 
they were holding on false pretences, And in so far as the progres- 
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sive conversion of their non-Arab subjects to Islam did attract the 
‘Umayyad Caliphs’ attention from time to time, we may suppose 
that it exercised—and annoyed—them first and foremost as a 
financial problem, since, for the Caliphial treasury, every conver- 
sion of a non-Muslim subject of the Caliphial Government to 
Islam brought with it a corresponding diminution of super-tax 
receipts. 

‘Under these extraordinary conditions Islam had to make its own 
way among the non-Arab subjects of the Caliphate very largely on 
its own merits—as Zoroastrianism had once had to make its way 
among the non-Iranian subjects of the Achaemenidae'—and with- 
out that fatal assistance from the secular arm which had afterwards 
been accepted by Zoroastrianism under the Sasanian régime. In 
these circumstances the spread of Islam outside the ranks of the 
Arab garrisons of the restored Syriac universal state was slow but 
at the same time sure; and, in the hearts of ex-Christians and ex- 
Zoroastrians who embraced the new religion in the face of the 
indifference, if not actually in the teeth of the displeasure, of their 
nominally Muslim Umayyad masters, Islam became a very differ- 
ent faith from what it had formerly been on the sleeves of Arab 
warriors who had worn it there as a denominational badge of a 
privileged political status. The new non-Arab converts not only 
took their adopted religion to heart: they also adapted it to their 
own intellectual outlook by doing for Islam what a Clement and 
an Origen had done for Christianity at a corresponding stage of 
its history. They translated the crude and casual assertions of the 
Prophet of the Arabian external proletariat into the more subtle 
and more consistent terms of Christian theology and Hellenic 
philosophy; and it was in this clothing—in which it was clad by 
the spontaneous intellectual labours of non-Arab converts, and not 
by the political fiat of Gallionic-minded Arab empire-builders— 
that Islam was able to become the unifying religion of a Syriac 
World which had been reunited only on the superficial plane of 
politics by the sweep of the Arab military conquest. 

Within a hundred years of Mu‘iwiyah’s rise to political power 
the non-Arab Muslim subjects of the Caliphate had become strong 
enough, even in the military sense, to put down the Laodicean 
Umayyads from their scat and to enthrone in their place a dynasty 
whose devoutness reflected the religious temper of their suppor- 
ters, In A. 750, when the favour of the non-Arab Muslim 
element among the subjects of the Caliphate gave the ‘Abbasids 
the victory over the Umayyads, it is possible that the numerical 
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strength of the religious faction which thus turned the scales 
in the balance of dynastic power was still as small in propor- 
tion to the total population of the Arab Empire as were the 
numbers of the Christians in the Roman Empire at the moment 
when Constantine overthrew Maxentius.! The mass-conversions 
of the subjects of the Caliphate to Islam probably did not begin 
before the first collapse of the ‘Abbasid Power in the ninth century 
of the Christian Era, or reach their term until the final dissolution 
of the ‘Abbasid Empire in the thirteenth century, and it can be 
said of these belated harvests in the Islamic mission-field—with 
greater assurance than could perhaps be felt in passing the same 
Verdict on the mass-conversions to Christianity during the death- 
agonies of the Roman Empire in the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies of the Christian Era—that they were the outcome of a 
spontaneous movement on the part of the masses themselves and 
not of political pressure on the part of their rulers. It is true that 
the ‘Abbasids surpassed the Umayyads in their devotion to Islam 
in the measure in which Constantine surpassed Philippus Arabs 
in his devotion to Christianity; but it is at the same time true that 
the earlier ‘Abbasids abstained, as conscientiously as Constantine 
himself, from misusing their political power for the purpose of 
forcing, upon an unbelieving majority of their subjects, a religion 
to which they themselves happened personally to be attached; and 
it is also a fact that the later ‘Abbasids for the most part remained 
faithful to this policy of toleration, in honourable contrast to 
Constantine's successors. The Islamic counterparts of a Theodo- 
sius and a Justinian, who departed from the Constantinian policy 
and did misuse their political power in order to quench the 
smoking flax of unbelief, are few and far between? in a list of 
‘Abbasid Caliphs which stretches through five centuries.* 

If the facts that have now been set forth may be considered to 
account satisfactorily for the exception which Islam might appear 
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at first sight to present to our empirically established general rule, 
then perhaps we can abide by our conclusion that, while it is not 
impossible for the secular power to obtain some measure of success 
in forcibly imposing upon its own subjects a religion which is 
already ‘a going concern", the price which the politically compro- 
mised religion has to pay, as a rule, for a local enforcement by 
means of political pressure is the prohibitive price of forfeiting any 
prospects which that religion may previously have had of attaining 
or retaining—universality. 

‘The same prohibitive penalty for the moral offence of attempting 
to impose a religion by political force may also be incurred when 
the attempt is unsuccessful even within parochial limits. Indeed, 
such cases would appear to be at least as numerous as the cases, 
which we have so far been examining, in which there has been at 
least some measure of parochial success to be placed on the credit 
side of the account. Among the more notorious cases in which 
a religion that has accepted the compromising support of the 
secular arm has suffered an unmitigated loss—with no grain of 
even local advantage to set off against it—through the inability of 
the secular power to impose religious conformity by force even 
within its own frontiers, we may reckon the failure of the Roman 
Emperor Justinian to impose his own Catholic Orthodoxy upon 
his Monophysite subjects beyond the Taurus; the failure of the 
East Roman Emperors Leo III and Constantine V to impose their 
‘own Iconoclasm -upon their Iconodule subjects in Greece and 
Ttaly;? the failure of the Vandal masters of a barbarian ‘successor- 
state’ of the Roman Empire in North-West Africa to impose their 
own Arianism upon the Catholic and Donatist provincials; the 
failure of the British Crown to impose its own Protestantism upon 
its Catholic subjects in Ireland; the failure of the Timurid Mughal 
Emperor Awrangzib to impose his own Islam upon his Hindu 
subjects; and finally the failure of the Iranic militarist Nadir Shahé 
to bring back into the fold of the Sunnah the descendants of a 
people whose allegiance had been forcibly detached from the 
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Sunnah and transferred to the Shi'ah, little more than two hun- 
dred years before Nadir Shah’s day, by the act of an earlier Iranic 
militarist, Isma'll Shih Safawi 

‘These examples show that a signal failure frequently attends the 
efforts of political potentates to impose upon their subjects a 
religion of the rulers’ choosing, even when this religion is already 
‘a going concern'; and a fortiori it would be difficult to point out 
a single instance of success in cases in which the system of prac- 
tices and beliefs which the secular ruler has been attempting to 
inculcate from above downwards has been not a religion but a 
philosophy. On the other hand there are two celebrated instances 
of the failure of an imperial philosopher-missionary. The Roman 
Emperor Julian failed to establish Neoplatonism as the official 
philosophy of the Hellenic universal state,! and the Maurya Em- 
peror Acoka likewise failed to establish the Hinayanian form of 
Buddhism as the official philosophy of the universal state into 
which the Indic World had been gathered up by Agoka's grand- 
father Chandragupta. This pair of failures is remarkable, con- 
sidering the strength of the combination of conditions favourable 
to success under which Agoka and Julian alike embarked upon 
their respective spiritual missions. 

In the first place the philosophies which the two emperors set 
out to propagate among their respective subjects were not arbi- 
trary systems of the imperial propagandists’ own invention, but 
were ‘going concerns’ which had been founded and developed by 
a succession of sages who had not had any political authority at 
their command but had won a following for their tenets on their 
intrinsic intellectual and moral merits, long before the birth and 
accession to power of their latter-day imperial patrons. This is 
true even of the Neoplatonism that was patronized by the Emperor 
Julian; for, as we have already observed,? the vein of artificiality 
and crankiness which is so prominent and so feeble a feature in 
this pagan counterblast to the Christian Church was not intro- 
duced into Neoplatonism by the Emperor Julian's personal caprice, 
but was inherited by the Neoplatonist emperor from the Neopla- 
om hierophant Iamblichus.3 
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As for the state of the Hinayina in Acoka's day, there is no 
trace in it, at that stage, of those elements of decadence which may 
partly account for the fiasco of Iamblichus's and Julian’s Neopla- 
tonism. ‘The Hinayána that was embraced by Acoka was a philo- 
sophy that was still in its intellectual and moral prime, like the 
Stoicism that was embraced by Marcus Aurelius: In Agoka's 
case, at any rate, we cannot trace the failure of his mission to any 
inherent weakness in the philosophy of his choice. 

Nor, again, can the failure of either Acoka or Julian be traced 
to any serious abuse of the enormous power and influence that 
were concentrated in the hands of both these emperors in virtue 
of their secular office. It is true that, in this matter again, Julian, 
with his impulsive and even passionate temperament, has laid 
himself open to criticisms against which the mortified monk 
Acoka is impregnably proof. Yet even Julian had in him enough 
of the true philosopher to restrain him from going very far in 
translating into action an animosity against Christianity which he 
did not attempt to pluck out of his heart. Julian's first act on 
succeeding to the supreme authority in the Roman Empire was to 
institute—as far as this could be done by Imperial decree—a 
among the rest—the place of honour seems to have been 
{ne work called The Chaldaean Oracer from the pen of 
Being in aru Halen, who was the meats of 
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régime of complete toleration for all the religions that were current 
among his subjects, without any official differentiation in favour 
of Paganism or to the detriment of Christianity: When the pagan 
mob at Alexandria took the law into its own hands by lynching the 
late Emperor Constantius’s Arian bishop George of Cappadocia— 
and two Christian civil servants along with him—in reprisal for 
their victim's vexatious treatment of the local pagan worships 
during the preceding reign, Julian did at least address a letter of 
remonstrance to the Alexandrians in which he condemned their 
crime in strong terms in despite of his own unconcealed sympathy 
for the cause in the name of which this crime had been perpetrated. 
Finally, when Julian failed to live up to the ideal of toleration which 
he himself had proclaimed, the discriminatory measures against 
the Christians to which he then stooped were at any rate strictly 
negative. The emperor withheld from all professing Christians, 
ex officio religionis, the official licence without which they could not 
enter, or even remain in, the teaching profession;? and there is 
some ground for believing that he also went to the further length 
of excluding the Christians from all branches of the public service: 
military, administrative, and judicial.+ Yet all this, taken together, 
falls far short of that first degree of persecution which is known as 
‘a dry terror’ in the new technical terminology with which our 
modern Western political vocabulary has been enriched by the 
march of progress in the fourth decade of the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era. As for Acoka, he was not only innocent of 
even the slightest and most indirect recourse to the employment 
of political pressure for the propagation of the philosophy in which 
he had put his treasure: he was actually moved to embrace the 
Hinayāna by a profound remorse for his own conduct in having 
once, though once only, resorted to that use of force which is the 
ultima ratio regum. The moral passion which inspired the Emperor 
Agoka’s preaching of the philosophy of Siddhartha Gautama was 
the obverse side of his horror at the misery which he himself had 
caused on that one occasion by waging a victorious war of aggres- 
sion against the kingdom of Kalinga. After this appalling experi- 
ence Acoka renounced the use of War as an instrument of his 
Imperial policy; placed his court on a vegetarian diet; abolished 
the Imperial Hunt; and made the slaughtering of animals illegal 
for all his subjects on fifty-six days per annum. So far was Acoka 
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from inflicting any disabilities upon the majority of his subjects 
who did not embrace the Emperor’s own philosophical tenets that 
he deprecated an indulgence even in verbal polemics at the expense 
of any of the diverse religions that were professed in his dominions; 
and he set a personal example of magnanimity by bestowing bene- 
factions upon at least one non-Buddhist sect of ascetics." Assuredly 
it would have been impossible for any one in Agoka’s position to 
be more scrupulous than Acoka was in refraining from taking any 
improper advantage of the formidable secular power which he 
happened to hold in his hands, 

‘The foregoing evidence suggests that Agoka, at any rate, 
deserved to succeed in his mission, and that even Julian hardly 
deserved to fail. Yet Agoka, as well as Julian, did fail conspicuously. 
"The inference would appear to be that the enterprise of attempt- 
ing to inculcate a philosophy from above downwards into the souls 
of Mankind in the mass is, for some a priori reason, so forlorn a 
hope that it is doomed to failure even when it is undertaken by 
an emperor-monk of Agoka’s heroic spiritual stature. 

With the warning of Acoka's astonishing failure imprinted on 
our minds, we may feel certain in advance that a political potentate 
will be found impotent to propagate from above downwards a 
system of practices and beliefs when this system is not some philo- 
sophy that is already ‘a going concern’, but is a ‘fancy religion’ that 
has been imported from abroad, or been manufactured in his own 
throne-room, by the monarch himself. Qn this point we shall find 
our expectations confirmed by a survey of the classical instances. 

‘The most extreme case of the kind that is on record is perhaps 
that of the Isma'ili Shi'i dissident Caliph al-Hakim bi’amri’llah 
the Fatimid (imperabat A.D. 996-1020); for, while we are able, from 
such knowledge as the uninitiated can obtain of the jealously 
guarded mysteries of Hakim's eclectic religion, to trace this and 
that borrowed element to its source—a source which may prove 
to be either Jewish or Christian or Zoroastrian or Manichaean or 
Gnostic or Mandaean or Pythagorean or Neoplatonic or Hindu*— 
‘the basis and distinctive dogma of Druze theology’ is to be found, 
not in any of these crumbs from the tables of richer faiths, but in 
the deification of Hakim himself as the last and most perfect of ten 
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successive incarnations of God: a divine and immortal Messiah 
who was to return in triumph to a world from which he had 
mysteriously withdrawn after a first brief epiphany. 

Tt is true that this cardinal tenet of the Druse religion was not 
quite so unfamiliar or so shocking to the minds of Hakim’s con- 
temporaries in Hakim’s world as might be supposed; for the 
conception of a god incarnate had been brought within the 
mental horizon of Islam by the intellectual commerce of Muslim 
theologians and philosophers with the Christian and Hellenic and 
Hindu systems of thought; and the Shi‘ah, more particularly in the 
Isma'lli branch in which Hakim himself had been brought up, had 
already made the transition from theory to practice by virtually 
deifying ‘Ali and the series of Imams who were ‘Ali’s successors. 
At the same time the worshippers of Hakim were careful to pro- 
pitiate orthodox Muslim opinion by proclaiming themselves to be 
rigid unitarians;3 and we have seen already that they had done 
their best to make their new religion attractive to the surviving 
adherents or admirers of the older religions and philosophies 
which Islam had overlaid by decking their central dogma out in 
a variegated plumage which reflected some of the colours of almost 
every religion or philosophy under the sun. In fact, the inventors 
of the Druse religion showed a consummate skill in displaying 
their bizarre spiritual merchandise to the best possible advantage. 
And yet, as it turned out, this ingenuity was of little avail. The 
solitary success of the missionaries of the new faith was the con- 
version by the apostle Darazi, in A.D. 1016, of one tiny community 
in the Syrian district of Wadi'l-Taym, at the southern end of the 
Biqà' and at the foot of Mount Hermon. Not more than fifteen 
years after this—in A.D. 1031—'the door of the Unitarian Religion 
‘was closed" in the sense that the mission of converting the World 
was deliberately abandoned. Since then the Druse community 
has- neither admitted converts nor tolerated apostates but has 
remained a closed hereditary religious corporation whose members 
bear the name, not of the god incarnate whom they worship, but 
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of the missionary who first introduced them to Hakim’s strange 
new gospel! Ensconced in the highlands of Hermon and the 
Lebanon and the massif east of the Hawrān which has latterly 
come to be known as the Jabal-ad-DurQz par excellence, the Druse 
church universal manquée has become a perfect example of a ‘fossil 
in a fastness';? and, by the same token, Hakim's ‘fancy religion’ 
has proved a fiasco. 

"The same fate has overtaken the almost equally presumptuous 
attempt of the Syrian pervert Varius Avitus Bassianus to install as 
the high god of the official pantheon of the Roman Empire, not 
indeed his own person, but his own parochial divinity the Emesan 
Sun-God Elagabalus, whose hereditary high priest he was, and 
whose name he continued to bear by choice after a stroke of 
fortune had placed him on the Roman Imperial ‘Throne under the 
official appellation of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.* 

Elagabalus’s endeavour, like Hakim’s, turns out upon examina 
tion to have been somewhat less fantastic than might be supposed; 
for, in transporting to Rome, and housing on the Palatine, the 
fetish-stone in which his divine homonym was believed to reside, 
he could appeal to a notable precedent. In the year 204 B.C., which 
was a venerably ancient date by the time of Elagabalus's accession 
to the purple in A.D. 218, the Roman Government of the day had 
likewise received with official honours, and likewise lodged on the 
Palatine—in this case, in the Temple of Victory—another fetish- 
stone which was believed to be charged with the divinity of the 
Pessínuntine mother-goddess Cybele;5 and from that day down to 
Elagabalus’s own generation this Anatolian talisman had continued 
to be honoured in that place with traditional orgiastic rites—per- 
formed by eunuch-devotees—which were at least as outlandish in 
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Rome as the Syrian worship which the Emperor Elagabalus was 
seeking to acclimatize there now some four hundred years later. 
The sense of promiscuity, which had been constantly on the 
increase in Roman souls during the intervening span of time, 
might have been expected a priori to make Elagabalus’s task an 
easier one than Publius Scipio's." Why was it, then, that the 
worship of the Pessinuntine fetish which was introduced into Rome 
in 204 B.c. became a permanent and even an integral element 
in the Roman religion, whereas the kindred worship of the Emesan 
fetish which was introduced into Rome in A.D. 218 lasted no longer 
than the four years which saw out the reign of the emperor who 
was its patron? 

"The answer to this question is to be found in the difference in 
the psychological conditions which respectively attended the suc- 
cessful translation of Cybele to Rome and the abortive translation 
of Elagabalus. 

"The Senate's decision to negotiate the transfer of the Cybele- 
stone from Pessinus to Rome was taken in 205 B.C. at the climax 
of the Hannibalic War, at a moment when even the sophisticated 
Roman governing class was overwrought by the strain of the long 
ordeal to which the Commonwealth had been subjected, while the 
‘common people had been reduced by this time to a state of reli- 
gious emotion which bordered on frenzy. "The Senate was acting 
on precise instructions which had been obtained—or elicited by 
some shrewd mind—from a consultation of the Sibylline Books, 
as well as on a hint which was read into an oracle that had lately 
been received from Delphi; and, when the Government’s action 
duly resulted in the arrival at Rome of the goddess who was to 
grant the Romans a speedy release from the unrelieved agony of 
the last fourteen years, the people were enthusiastic. On the day 
on which the salvation-bringing stone was borne in state from the 
strand of the Tiber to its new home in the Temple of Victory on 
the Palatine, ‘the whole city poured out into the streets to greet it, 
while censers, with the incense burning, were placed in front of 
the doors along the route of the procession’. As the stone was 
passed from the hands of Scipio, who had received it from its 
escorton the ship, into the hands of the first ladies of the Common- 
wealth, who took their turns in carrying it on its way to its resting- 
place, the goddess was preceded by singers who called upon her 
‘to enter the city of Rome with good will in her heart and good 
land rom te hip afk wns beng connote Hesse ie Beas o 
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fortune in her train’. The day was kept as a feast day; aid, when 
Cybele had been installed in her new shrine, ‘the people came in 
crowds to bring their offerings to her there; a lectisternium* was 
celebrated; and games were held which were given the name of 
Megalensia and which became a standing entry in the Roman 
religious calendar.* 

Te will be seen that, in bringing the Pessinuntine fetish to the 
Palatine in 205-204 B.C., the Roman Senate was giving satisfaction 
to a popular demand which was not only spontaneous but was even 
passionate. On the other hand, in bringing the Emesan fetish to 
the Palatine in A.D. 218, Elagabalus was abusing his Imperial 
prerogative in order to gratify a personal whim of his own which 
found no echo in the hearts of the Roman populace, In other 
words, it was only in form that the two religious innovations were 
ona par with one another in point of being introduced from above 
downwards; for in fact it was Elagabalus’s abortive innovation 
alone that was truly a transaction of this character, In the success- 
ful innovation which had been carried out by the Senate four 
hundred years earlier, a dominant minority had been humouring 
an internal proletariat by making themselves responsible for a 
popular act which was so repugnant to their own aristocratic 
tradition that they might never have brought themselves to per- 
petrate it if they had had nothing but their personal prejudices to 
Consider. Here is the difference of circumstance which explains 
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why it was that in 204 B.c. Cybele came to the Palatine to stay, 
whereas in A.D. 222 Elagabalus was ignominiously ejected from the 
Palatine as soon as the exercise of the arbitrary political power 
which had first installed and then maintained him theret was 
suspended by the overthrow and assassination of the intruding 
Syrian divinity's Imperial namesake and devotee 

While it may not be so surprising to see an Elagabalus and a 
‘Hakim meet with utter failure in their endeavours to make their 
public political authority minister to their private religious caprice, 
we shall perhaps be more deeply impressed with the difficulty of 
propagating creeds and rites by political action from above down- 
wards when we observe the equally striking ill-success of other 
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rulers who have attempted to take advantage of their political 
power for the promotion of some religious cause in which they 
have been interested from more serious and more estimable 
motives than the sheer desire to gratify a personal whim, There 
are rulers who have tried and failed to propagate a ‘fancy religion’ 
for reasons of state which may have been irrelevant or even irreli- 
gious yet at least have not been either personal or disreputable: 
and there are other rulers who have tried and failed to propagate 
a ‘fancy religion’ in which they themselves have devoutly believed, 
and which they have felt themselves on that account entitled in all 
good conscience, and perhaps even in duty bound, to communicate 
by all the means at their command to their suffering fellow men, 
in order to lighten their darkness and to guide their feet into the 
way of peace.! 

‘The classic example of the cold and calculated manufacture of 
a new religion for the service of a political end is the invention of 
the figure and the cult of Serapis by Ptolemy Soter—the founder 
of the Hellenic ‘successor-state’ of the Achaemenian Empire in 
Egypt. In embarking on this Machiavellian religious enterprise 
the Macedonian statesman was pursuing the politically respectable 
purpose of seeking to bridge the gulf between his Egyptiac and his 
Hellenic subjects by bringing the two communities on to a new 
and virgin plot of religious ground which they were to be invited 
to cultivate in common;? and he enlisted a phalanx of experts 
whose talents were skilfully selected and co-ordinated for the 
attainment of the object which their employer had in view. A pre- 
liminary plan of religious operations was worked out for Ptolemy 
by a Helleno-Egyptiac committee of two members, in which the 
Hellenic side was represented by a scion of the hereditary Eumol- 
pid priesthood of the Eleusinian Mysteries, Timotheus, while the 
Egyptiac side was represented by one of the rare Philhellenes in 
the Egyptiac hierarchy in the person of Manetho. A name for the 
new divinity was coined by combining and Hellenizing the native 
names of two Egyptiac gods, Usur (Osiris) and Api (Apis); Timo- 
theus contributed a ‘Golden Legend’ (epds Aóyos) to lend a super- 
natural sanction to the newly instituted worship; the Athenian 
philosopher Demetrius of Phalerum composed a set of paeans in 
the new god’s honour; and the Athenian sculptor Bryaxis carved, 
for the original and central Serapeum at Alexandria, a statue which 
endowed Serapis with a distinctive visual shape. 

3 Fortis Bilemaic manufacture of the Serapi-cl se Cumont, F.: Ler elis 
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Considering the atmosphere of cool professional calculation 
which surrounded this process of manufacturing a synthetic 
divinity to a prince's order, we may feel some surprise at the extent. 
of the success that was actually achieved. Even in Egyptiac circles 
the new worship did not altogether fail to gain a foothold—in spite 
of the hostility of a Thothmean hierarchy who, though now no 
longer centralized under the Theban High Priesthood of Amon- 
Re, were still in no mood to submit to being deprived of a mono- 
poly which, by Ptolemy Soter’s day, had been theirs for some 
twelve hundred years, and which they had successfully maintained, 
a thousand years back, against the legitimate Egyptiac Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton's attempt to do for his new version of the Egyptiac Sun- 
God what the Hellenic usurper was now trying to do for a new 
version of Osiris.‘ In the Hellenic World the success achieved by 
the new religion of Ptolemaic manufacture was more extensive— 
partly, no doubt, because the worship of Serapis had been deliber- 
ately accommodated to Hellenic tastes and traditions,2 and partly 
thanks to the easy-going éthos of the Olympian Pantheon, whose 
members could not afford to be ‘jealous gods’? when they had to 
rub shoulders with one another either as pullulating creatures of 
imagination on the narrow summit of Olympus or as thronging 
statues of stone on the still narrower platform of the Acropolis of 
Athens, As soon as Bryaxis’ chisel had called Serapis into a three- 
dimensional existence in the Hellenic style of representational art, 
Zeus and Dionysus and Asklépios obligingly made room for a 
new recruit who had duly established an Olympian individuality 
of his own through a felicitous combination of features borrowed 
from all three of those older-established recipients of Hellenic 
worship. In the Hellenic World in the course of the five centuries 
beginning with Ptolemy Soter’s own generation the worship of 
Serapis made its way on its own merits beyond the limited range 
of an ephemeral Ptolemaic Empire till it had penetrated to the 
remotest corners of a Hellenic universal state.‘ It is significant, 
however, that, in terms of the purpose which had moved the first 
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of the Ptolemies to build and launch Serapis’ bark, the new religion 
was an utter failure. 

‘While both Hellenes and Egyptians did take up this artificial 
religion of the Ptolemaic state in their different fashions and to 
their different degrees, they each went their own way in the wor- 
ship of Serapis as in everything else, and concurred in nothing but 
their unanimous avoidance of the common ground on to which 
Ptolemy Soter had hoped to bring them by enticing both sets of 
worshippers into his synthetic divinity's precincts. Notwithstand- 
ing the skilfully managed inauguration of the worship of Serapis, 
the political union of Egyptians with Hellenes under the Ptolemaic 
régime continued to depend entirely upon the brute force of 
Hellenic arms; and, as soon as this Hellenic military ascendancy 
began to show signs of weakening, the Egyptiac section of the 
Hellenic internal proletariat rose in armed revolt. It was not the 
manufactured worship of Serapis that eventually translated into 
reality Ptolemy Soter's dream of cementing the compulsory poli- 
tical union between Egyptians and Hellenes by a voluntary union 
of hearts, ‘The spiritual gulf between the two communities in the 
dominions of the Ptolemaic Empire was bridged at last by another 
religion which arose spontaneously out of the bosom of the prole- 
tariat in the ci-devant Ptolemaic province of Coele Syria a whole 
generation after the extinction of the last shadow of the Ptolemaic 
Power,? and which made its way from below upwards instead of 
being propelled from above downwards by the artful hand of a 
political potentate. 

A similar failure attended the religious policy of the Illyrian 
soldier-emperors who set the Roman Empire on its feet again 
after its collapse in the middle of the third century of the Christian 
Era, when they endeavoured to replace—or at least to reinforce— 
a tottering Caesar-worship by giving the Hellenic universal state 
a new official religion consisting in the worship of an abstract 
Sol Invictus.‘ ‘This religious enterprise was taken up successively, 
yet in the end without success, by Aurelian and Constantius 
Chlorus and Constantine the Great; and the discomfiture of these 
forceful personalities is in some ways more striking than the mis- 
carriage of Ptolemy Soter's project; for the Illyrians’ inferiority 
to the Macedonian in the arts of statesmanship was more than 
offset by their personal sincerity and by the propitiousness of the 
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atmosphere of the age in which they happened to be living and. 
working. The Sol Invictus in whose divine service the Illyrian 
soldier-emperors enlisted was not a sheer invention of his Imperial 
orderlies’ minds. They had learned to know him as one of the 
established gods of the Danubian provinces in which they had 
been born and bred;! and, in their endeavour in later life to raise 
this god of their boyhood and their homeland to a position of 
supremacy in Heaven corresponding to the universal dominion 
which these novi homines themselves had won on Earth, we may 
feel certain that they were not so much actuated by Ptolemaic 
calculations as they were moved by a spiritual need which they 
felt in their own hearts and divined in the hearts of their subjects.* 
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Yet, in spite—or because—of this spiritual integrity which was 
so honourable a trait in the characters of the Illyrian Imperial 
votaries of Sol Invictus, the third and greatest of them was to find 
from his own experience that the worship of the god whose 
patronage had been bequeathed to him by his forefathers was not, 
after all, either sufficient in itself or significant except as a stepping- 
stone from a dead Caesar-worship to a higher religion which had 
arisen spontaneously in the bosom of the Hellenic internal prole- 
tariat, and had long since become ‘a going concern’ in despite of 
steady official disfavour and occasional official persecution. In the 
vision that resulted in Constantine’s conversion to Christianity the 
votary of Sol Invictus saw that 
‘athwart the Sun—the earthly representation of the god to whom he 
owed this inherited allegiance—was cast the cross of light. What else 
could this mean for Constantine than a revelation of the identity of the 
god of his worship with the god of the Christians? “Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” The secret of his 
Titre monotheism was disclosed, Apollo Sol- -the pagan pancayrist 
two years before at Trier had celebrated as "'salutifer"; it was true in a 
sense of which the orator had never dreamt, . . . “Sol Invictus”? What 
better description for the Victorious Christ?" 
If this brilliant reconstruction of the Emperor Constantine’s per- 
sonal religious experience is correct,?then we may follow the scholar 
who has made it in finding in this conscious identification of Sol 
with Christ the explanation of the continuance of the representation 
of Sol Invictus upon the coins that issued from Constantine’s mint 
for eleven years after the Emperor's vision on the eve of the Battle 
of the Milvian Bridge? In any case Sol Invictus did give place to 
fice (for these traits of the ambulan and Asistonican Helios see Bider, J: La Qué du 
Sloat Cid du Sik re Sn (hei yp Le Been ti. pp. ats 
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Christ in the course of Constantine’s reign; and, whether the pro- 
cess took the mental form of identification or that of repudiation, 
the result was conclusive—as was demonstrated by the failure of 
Constantine's nephew and ultimate successor the Emperor Julian 
to undo his uncle’s work. It was in vain that Julian sought to 
rekindle the light of his forefathers’ Solar divinity by the un- 
promising method of robbing him of the soldier-like simplicity 
which had been the secret of his strength and forcing him into 
the elaborate system of the Apostate's Neoplatonic Antichurch;t 
this point in Julian’s religious policy shared the fate of the rest of 
his forlorn hope; and the fiasco made it impossible any longer 
to ignore the truth that, within less than a century of the date at 
which Aurelian had raised him to a position of oecumenical honour, 
Sol Invictus either had been transfigured out of all recognition or 
else was defunct beyond all possibility of being raised from the 
dead, 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

‘Then his bright throne or burning axletree could bear. 

‘The abortive attempt to establish Sol Invictus as an oecumenical 
divinity in the ambit of a Roman Empire which had been salvaged 
from the débácle of the third century of the Christian Era has an 
almost exact Incaic analogue. The founder of the Andean uni- 
versal state, the Inca Pachacutec, likewise attempted to endow his 
variegated empire with a single supreme object of worship; and 
the Cuzcan, like the Illyrian, empire-builder tendered this high 
god to his subjects in the shape of a local Sun-God who happened 
to have a hereditary claim upon the emperor’s own allegiance.* 
Pachacutec did his utmost to fortify his artificially established 
religion of state by endowing it—more Incaico—with a minutely 
regulated and strictly centralized ecclesiastical organization of the 
kind which the Roman Emperor Julian tried in vain to improvise 
for the benefit of his Neoplatonic Antichurch. Whether this over- 
whelmingly paternal Incaic official patronage would have helped 
or hindered the Sun-God of Corichanca, in the long run, in the 
effort to find his own feet as a high god of the whole Andean World 
is a question which can never receive its answer, since the experi- 
ment was cut short, within a hundred years of its initiation, by 
Pizarro's destructive conquest of the empire which Pachacutec 
had founded. 
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"There is yet a third historic case of a Sun-worship being 
inaugurated and propagated by the ruler of a universal state: 
* namely, Ikhnaton's attempt to substitute for the orthodox Egyptiac 
Pantheon, under the presidency of Amon-Re, a worship of an 
etherial and only true God who made his Godhead manifest to 
human eyes in the Aton or Solar Disk.! So far as can be seen, 
Ikhnaton’s attempt to establish this new religion of his was not 
inspired to any appreciable extent either by Machiavellian con- 
siderations of raison d'état or by Elagabalus’s motive of exerting a 
despotic power and indulging a personal caprice. If Ikhnaton had 
been mainly concerned with the political problem of the ecclesi- 
astical unification of the Egyptiac universal state, he would hardly 
have felt himself called upon to take action, since he would have 
found his problem practically solved for him already in the 
syncretistic pantheon and centralized hierarchy which had been 
effectively established by his predecessor and ancestor Thothmes 
III; and he would have been under no temptation to try, as he did 
try, to undo Thothmes’ solid work at the cost of tearing a pro- 
found schism in the Egyptiac body social? Nor, again, does 
Tkhnaton's éthos display any striking points of likeness to Hakim’s. 
"The demonic spiritual force that drove the Egyptiac emperor- 
prophet into an uncompromising defiance of the hallowed tradi- 
tions as well as the vested interests of the society into which he had 
been born was not an insane egotism: it was a deep religious faith 
which, like Acoka's philosophical convictions, translated itself 
into evangelical works. The Imperial convert could not rest until 
he had communicated to his fellow men a divine revelation which 
orate rs esaet cublabed atn of de Coxchasca Sur God would 
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he was convinced that he had received in order that he might serve 
as the appointed spokesman of a spiritual truth that had never 
before been broadcast. The religious motive by which Ikhnaton 
was inspired was disinterested as well as single-minded; and in 
its overflow into the secular field it showed itself to be a veritable 
well-spring of life whose waters possessed the miraculous power 
of dissolving the classicism of the contemporary Egyptiac litera- 
turet and the formalism of the contemporary Egyptiac visual art 
into a new pulsation of creative activity. In fact, Ikhnaton's 
revelation held out a promise of translating a legendary Egyptiac 
miracle into a matter of historical fact by evoking new life out of 
a mummified corpse It will be seen that on every ground 
Ikhnaton deserved to succeed in his religious mission, while con- 
versely the public to which he addressed himself had every reason 
to accept the emperor-prophet's message with alacrity and grati- 
tude. And yet Ikhnaton’s enterprise ended in a failure that was 
more extreme than Aurelian’s or Ptolemy’s, and not less extreme 
than Elagabalus's or Hakim's. This failure can only be attributed 
to the one conspicuous weakness in Ikhnaton's noble and beneficent 
endeavour. It was an attempt on the part of a political potentate 
to propagate a ‘fancy religion’ from above downwards; and the 
penalty which the new revelation had to pay for its Pharaonic 
origin was the implacable hostility which it aroused in the hearts 
of all the rest of the Egyptiac dominant minority. In their eyes 
Ikhnaton was a detestable traitor; and this invincible opposition 
which the Egyptiac emperor-prophet encountered among his own 
kind was not counterbalanced by any sympathetic response to his 
preaching in the hearts of the masses; for in their eyes the new 
eresy was just as remote and as incomprehensible as the old 
orthodoxy which it was striving to supersede. Ikhnaton fell 
between two stools; and this was a fall which all the merits of his 
character and his gospel were impotent to retrieve. 
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A similar congenital defect seems likewise to account for the 
abortiveness of Orphism. If our reconstruction of its history! is 
correct, this ‘higher religion’ was called into existence for the 
purpose of satisfying a spiritual hunger in Hellenic souls; and 
this hunger was not—like the craving which was answerable for 
the translation of the fetish-stone of Cybele from Pessinus to 
Rome in 204 2.0—4 mere passing psychological effect of a teim- 
porary social ordeal, but was a deep and enduring demand for that 
spiritual bread which was not to be found in the social heritage 
of an adolescent and youthfully ravenous Hellenic Society. This 
yearning after a ‘higher religion’ is so strong a passion, and the 
spiritual vacuum which evoked it in the Hellas of the sixth century 
B.C. is so grave a malady, that it might have been expected a 
priori that any new religious system which offered even a partial 
‘satisfaction for this pressing religious need would enjoy a sensa- 
tional vogue, unless its prospects were blighted by some inherent 
weakness. This weakness is not to be found in the provenance of 
the raw materials out of which Orphism was manufactured; for, 
although, as we have noticed in another context, these materials 
were exotic, the craftsmen who worked them up seem to have 
been careful to mould them into forms which were in harmony 
with the native Hellenic tradition.* When we find that, in spite of 
this combination of uncommonly skilful workmanship with un- 
commonly favourable predisposing conditions, Orphism in fact 
missed fire, the fiasco can only be explained as being an ineluctable 
nemesis for the interestedness of the motives that were at work 
and for the disingenuity of the means that were employed in the 
operations of entrepreneurs who had set themselves to supply this 
spiritual demand for their own material profit. There appears to 
be ground for believing that the propagation of Orphism received 
its‘first impulse from the Athenian despots of the House of Peisi- 
stratus, who saw in this fancy religion’ an apt instrument for 
their policy of confirming their political hold upon Attica by 
satisfying the diverse requirements of the formerly unprivileged 
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classes in the Athenian body politic; and the agent of the Pe 
stratidae in this religious enterprise (if they are to be credited 
with it) was almost certainly Onomacritus,t an expert in religious 
lore whose recorded exploits make it highly probable that he 
approached the task which his political patrons had set him in the 
same cold-blooded spirit in which, some two hundred years later, 
Ptolemy Soter’s commission to launch the worship of Serapis was 
executed by a Manetho and a Timotheus and a Demetrius and a 
Bryaxis. However this may be, the authors of Orphism un- 
questionably fell between the same two stools as the Pharaonic 
author of the worship of the Aton. 

"Orphism was too philosophical for the masses, too mythological for 
the intellectual pride of youthful philosophy.”* 

Such modest success as Orphism did eventually achieve was 

sterior to the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization and to the 
invasion of Hellenic souls by that sense of promiscuity which 
kept pace with the material expansion of the Hellenic World at 
the expense of alien societies. 
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Our present survey of abortive attempts to propagate ‘fan 
religions’ by means of political patronage may fittingly close wit 
a glance at the Timurid Mughal Emperor Akbar's abortive Din 
Ushi; for, while Akbar's failure was as extreme as the most signal 
of the comparable fiascos that we have already passed in review, 
the character and conduct of Akbar himself are so astonishingly 
Protean that, at one turn or another, they are reminiscent of 
almost every point that has come to our notice in the several 
ilhistrations of our ‘law’ that we have examined hitherto.t 
In point of completeness the failure of Akbar’s enterprise has 
only two parallels in the list of failures which we have so far 
compiled; for, like Ikhnaton’s substitution of the worship of the 
Sun-Disk for that of Amon-Re, and like Elagabalus’s installation 
of the Sun-Fetish whose name he bore in the place of honour in 
the Roman Pantheon, Akbar's disestablishment of Islam to make 
way for à ‘fancy religion’ of his own manufacture did not outlive 
its Imperial author, but fell to the ground as soon as his death had 
deprived his religious experiment of the political sanction without 
which it would never have had the slightest chance of even being 
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given a trial. When we remind ourselves that Hakim's fantastic 
self-deification is still cherished as the living faith of at any rate 
‘one fossilized community of converts, though more than nine 
hundred years have now elapsed since the death of the capricious. 
founder of the religion of the Druses, and when we furtlier reflect 
that the Orphic and Serapian churches, which were manufactured. 
in such cold blood at the instance of a Peisistratus and a Ptolemy 
Soter, not only lived on for centuries after the deaths of their 
political promoters but also spread far and wide beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Peisistratean Principality and the Ptolemaic Empire, 
we can take the measure of the moral defeat which was suffered 
by the Din Ilāhī when its nominal adherents incontinently aban- 
doned it to the last man upon receipt of the news that their 
Imperial master was no longer in a position to visit them with his 
political displeasure if they ceased to humour his religious vagaries, 

‘As for the many-sidedness which is as conspicuous a feature as 
the ineffectiveness of Akbar's religious interests and activities, it is 
at best bewildering and at worst inexplicably self-contradictory; 
and therefore perhaps the least unpromising approach to the 
formidable task of attempting an analysis of this extraordinary 
genius will lie in bringing out the points that Akbar has in common 
with one or other of the Imperial philosophers and theologians 
and prophets and claimants to divinity whose failures we have 
already examined. 

One vein iri Akbar’s genius showed itself in a detached in- 
tellectual curiosity and a temperate piety that are both of them. 
reminiscent of the Roman Emperor Alexander Severus. It was in 
this vein that in A.D. 1575 Akbar established his ‘Ibadat Khünah 
(‘House of Worship’) as a theatre for discussions of religious and 
philosophical questions between the representatives of different 
schools of Islamic thought;! and from that moment onwards we 
can watch the range of Akbar’s curiosity constantly expanding. In 
A.D. 1578 he summoned to his court the Zoroastrian theologian 
Dastür Meherji Rand from Gujerat;? in 1579 he invited from Goa 
the first of the three successive missions of Jesuit fathers that were 
to visit his court before the close of his reign;? in 1582 he sent for 
the Jain guru Hiravijaya;* and, as the Emperor's circle of religious 

' consultants widened by degrees to this, in Muslim eyes, shockingly 
latitudinarian radius, Akbar seems to have abandoned his exclu- 
sively inter-Muslim public disputations in favour: of private 
sessions at which the representatives of all the different religions 
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with which he had successively placed himself en rapport were 
required to meet and debate with one another." The results of 
these excursions into the comparative study of religions came to 
be reflected in Akbar’s daily life in a personal system of private 
devotions which departed both from the hours and from the 
exercises of the canonical Islamic prayers, and ‘consisted . . . in 
his latter days . .. largely of acts of reverence to the Sun, fire and 
light 

"This intellectual vein, in which Akbar's heart was dominated by 
his head, was combined in his person with a mystical vein with 
which it might seem incompatible—if the evidence for the exis- 
tence of both veins in this one personality were not as convincing as 
it happens in fact to be. The crucial event in Akbar's religious 
experience was a fit of ecstasy which came upon him suddenly and 
‘unawares in the midst of all the bustle and excitement of a battue; 
and this incident was not an isolated occurrence, for there had been 
a premonition of it at a date when Akbar was still in his boyhood, 
and the vein that here came to the surface was active underneath at 
every stage of Akbar’s life.? It was a response of this element in 
the emperor-mystic's soul to the admonitions of his Svetimbara 
Jain mentor that moved Akbar to pay tribute to the principle of 
Ahimsa (‘Non-Injury’) by imposing on himself and on his subjects 
some of the same measures of self-denial which in the same part 
of the world, more than eighteen hundred years before, had been 
adopted by the Emperor Acoka under the influence of the Hinaya- 
nian Buddhism. Like Acoka, Akbar took to a vegetarian diet;* 
like Acoka, he abolished the Imperial hunt; and, like Acoka, he 
established a close time in which the slaughtering of animals was 
made illegal.6 

Though this mystical vein in Akbar’s character presents a strong 
contrast to the intellectual vein which we have analysed above, 
the two veins might both have been expected to contribute— 
when it came to the practical enterprise of founding a new religion? 
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—towards informing this work of Akbar’s hands with an etherial 
and impersonal spirit; and there is one aspect of the Din Ilàhi in 
which this expectation might appear to have been fulfilled; for 
Akbar's "fancy religion’ was professedly a transcendental mono- 
theism in which an ineffable Godhead was approached in the mind 
of Akbar—as in the kindred minds of Ikhnaton and Plato and 
Aurelian and Pachacutec—through an, adoration of the Sun in his 
symbolic role as the Deity's counterpart in the Material Universe. 
"This transcendental aspect of the Din Ilahi was overshadowed, 
however, by a contrary aspect in which the autocrat's ‘fancy re- 
ligion’ can be seen ministering nakedly and unashamedly to its 
author’s overweening egotism. 

The promulgation of the new faith in A.D. 1582 was prefaced 
by two demonstrative assertions of a ‘Caesaro-papism’ that was as 
reminiscent of Elagabalus and Hakim as it was profoundly alien 
from the tradition and the éthos of the orthodox Sunni Islam in 
which Akbar had been born and bred? In June 1579 the Emperor 
insisted on assuming the function of saying the Khuthah in the 
general mosque in his brand-new capital of Fathpur-Sikri? and in 
the September of the same year Shaykh Mubarak—a Sunni doctor 
of the Law who pandered to Akbar's clerical ambitions—followed 
up this first step by promulgating, in the name of the Sunni 
‘ulama of the Empire, a manifestot conceding to the Emperor the 
last word in those questions of faith and doctrine which, according 
to the Sunnah, were soluble exclusively by the consensus of the 
‘ulama themselves and lay entirely beyond the province of the 
temporal power—even where this was wielded by the Com- 
mander of the Faithful himselfs Thereafter, when at the begin- 
ning of A.D. 1582 Akbar at last took the decisive step of overtly 
promulgating a new religion, an insistence upon the supreme 
spiritual authority of its Imperial maker—an authority that was 
supported by a pretension to a unique spiritual enlightenment— 
turned out to be the kernel of a so-called Din Ilihi? Converts 
were called upon to sacrifice Religion, as well as Honour, Life, 
and Property, upon the demand of the emperor-pontiff; and, if the 
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convert was a Muslim, a written declaration of his repudiation of 
Islam was required of him. In his special animus against the 
religion which he himself had deserted, the apostate Sunni Akbar 
revealed the apostate Shi'i Hakim’s cloven hoof; and, though he 
stopped short! of attempting to convert his Muslim subjects to the 
Din Ilihi by force, Akbar did go so far as to sell into slavery beyond 
the frontiers of his own dominions a number of shaykhs and 
fakirs who had been frank enough and bold enough to declare 
against the Emperor’s spiritual pretensions. There is even reason 
to believe that Akbar followed Hakim to the length of at any rate 
playing with the idea of representing himself as an incarnation of 
the Deity.) 

"The utter failure of this fantastic caprice of an extraordinary 
genius may perhaps be considered to have completed our demon- 
stration that Cujus Regio Hjus Religio is a political programme 
which is inexorably condemned to miscarry. And indeed the last 
word on this vain dream of autocrats intoxicated with hybris had 
already been uttered—and that not only before Akbar's time but 
also within Akbar’s knowledge—by one of the councillors of 
 Akbar's own predecessor and ensample, Sultan ‘Ala-ad-Din Khilji, 
at a privy council meeting at which 'Ald-ad-Din had divulged his 
intention of committing the very act of folly which Akbar did 
commit three hundred years later. 


"Religion and law and creeds’, declared the prince's councillor on this 
occasion, ‘ought never to be made subjects of discussion by Your 
Majesty, for these are the concerns of prophets, not the business of 
kings. Religion and law spring from heavenly revelation; they are never 
established by the plans and designs of Man. From the days of Adam 
till now they have been the mission of prophets and apostles, as rule 
and government have been the duty of kings. "The prophetic office has 
never appertained to kings—and never will, so long as the World lasts— 
though some prophets have discharged the functions of royalty. My 
advice is that Your Majesty should never talk about these matters.” 


The Khilji prince to whom this counsel was addressed showed 
himself wiser in his generation than his more enlightened Timurid 
successor; for ‘Ala-ad-Din prudently abandoned his foolhardy 
enterprise in deference to a warning which, in the same social 
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environment at the later date, was disregarded by Akbar to that 
self-willed emperor-pontiff's own exemplary discomfiture. 

1f the lesson of experience up to date thus proves to be that 
Cujus Regio Ejus Religio is a political programme which spells 
disappointment for any prince who may be rash enough to make 
it his own, a study of History will also bring to light a converse 
principle which is apt to prosper the handiwork of a prince who 
acts upon it, while even the prince who merely refrains from acting 
at variance with it may look forward to reaping at least the negative 
reward of escaping Akbar’s and Hakim’s fiasco. This counter- 
principle might be expressed in the antithetical catchword Religio 
Regionis Religio Regis; and we may conclude the present Annex 
by applying our usual test of an empirical survey to this second 
formula in its turn—reviewing in the first place the fortunes of 
those princes who have simply forborne from setting the principle 
at defiance, and in the second place the fortunes of those who have 
taken it for their positive rule of conduct. 

Our catalogue of rulers who have profited by paying deference 
to the precept Religio Regionis Religio Regis in the merely nega- 
tive way of keeping on the right side of the law must include the 
name of the Umayyad dynasty of Caliphs, since the Umayyads did 
refrain from attempting to force upon their subjects the faith to 
which they themselves officially subscribed, and did duly reap 
from this tolerance a reward which can be measured by contrasting 
the policy and the fortunes of the Umayyads with those of the 
Maccabees. At the same time we cannot rate even the negative 
merit of the Umayyads very high, considering that every one of 
the Caliphs of this dynasty, with the single exception of ‘Umar II, 
was supremely indifferent, if not positively hostile, to the Islam 
which he officially professed, and was therefore presumably free 
from any serious temptation to press upon the non-Islamic popu- 
lations under his rule a religious diet for which their sovereign 
himself had so little appetite. A greater exercise of self-restraint 
may be discerned in the similar forbearance of the Achaemenidae, 
with the single exception of Cambyses in Egypt, from any attempt 
to indoctrinate their non-Zoroastrian subjects with the Zoroas- 
trianism which was the domestic religion of the Achaemenian 
House;? for on the one hand the language of their inscriptions 
suggests that the Achaemenidae were keener converts to Zoroas- 


? For the respective cates of the Umayyads and the Maccabees see the present Annex, 
pp. 695-7 and 857-0, above. For the cate of the Umayyads see also V- © (i) (a), vol 
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trianism than the Umayyads were to Islam,! while on the other 
hand the Achaemenidae showed themselves so scrupulous in acting 
up to their policy of extending toleration to all religions alike? as 
to have awakened, in the minds of some modern Western scholars, 
an uncharitable suspicion that such admirably tolerant princes may 
not after all have felt any very deep devotion to the faith which 
they personally professed. However that may be, it is at any rate 
beyond question that the Achaemenidae served their own interests 
better by their tolerance than their Sasanian successors and co- 
religionists served theirs by their fanatical efforts to impose their 
Zoroastrianism upon their subjects.? 

Again, we may be sure that Marcus Aurelius never dreamt of 
making use of his Imperial prerogative in order to propagate 
among his subjects—either by precept, like Açoka, or, a fortiori, 
by ordinance, like Julian—the philosophy which was the staff of 
Marcus’s own private life;* and this negative service was certainly 
the best that Stoicism could have received at the hands of its 
Imperial professor. The Incas, too, notwithstanding their deli- 
berate and systematic authoritarianism, had the wisdom to temper 
tyranny with discretion in the execution of their religious policy; 

1 Thin is possibly truer of the earlier than it is of the later Achuemenian emperors of 
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{nctining to revert from the new ‘higher religion’ which had been adopted by tbeir 
House to an older paganism, the Magi, who, before the advent of the Prophet Zari- 
‘hustra, had established a position for themactves as the hereditary priesthood of Tran, 
sd wo had thereto ait sen in Zarnpaia« meee 18 thei em veted 
Interests, were reversing their original policy of opposition and were setting themselves 
io capsula Zoronstrianiam which they had found themselves unable to suppress (see 
V. CT (D 6 p» sez, above). ‘Thus, in the Achaemenian Age, the Dynasty and the 
Magi mete already beginning to converge towards the common ground on the religious 
plane tat was to be the batis of their alliance on the polite plane in the Sasanian 
ge. ‘The political influence which the Magi were eventually to exercise, upon the 
Sitanian Government does not, however, seam to have been acquired until after the 
dte Adhemesian rine (Meyer, Et Gehe des ris, vol ti tan 
31997, Cota), p. r25). 

2 the persecution of the Eayptiac religion by Cambyses is the exception that proves 
the rule; Yor Darius the Great took pains to efface the races of Cambyses” subversive 
Work, (see Meyer, Es Geschichte des Altertuns, vl. i (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta, p. 163) 

Ste the present Annes, p. 680-61, nove: 

4 T‘ ancasing che motives of Marcus bution from philosophicil propaganda it it 
dificult t9 know how much weight to assign to a scropulouanes of the Achaemenian 
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PP, 459-62, above) 

5 For one piece of evidence see the present Annex, p. 694, footnote 3, above. 
For the respect for local customs which was the general policy of the Incas, abject to 
the imposition of certain common rules of life in the interes? of establishing a frame” 
rock of social uniformity, see Baudin, Lat L'Empire Socialite des fnka (Pars 1938, 
Tositst dBthnologi), P. 6a. 
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and we may conjecture that, if the Incaic Empire had been allowed. 
to live out its natural term, this touch of latitudinarianism in the 
religious sphere would have stood the Incas in better stead than 
a fanaticism of the kind which was subsequently displayed in this 
same Andean World by the Incas’ Spanish conquerors and suc- 
cessors in their efforts to impose their own Catholic Christianity 
upon the Incas’ former subjects; for these Spanish efforts seem to. 
have been as fruitless in reality as they have been successful in 
appearance. Nor had the ‘Osmanli contemporaries of either the 
Inca Pachacutec (imperabat circa A.D. 1400-48) or the Safawi 
militarist Isma'il (imperabat A.D. 1500-24) or the Spanish King 
Philip II (regnabat a.D. 1556-98) or the Timurid Mughal Emperor 
Awrangzib (imperabat A.D. 1659-1707) any cause to regret their 
own consistently maintained policy of tolerating, in conformity 
with the Sherr'ah, the religious practices and beliefs of the non- 
Muslim ‘People of the Book’ who had explicitly submitted to 
their rule; for the contrast between the long duration of the 
Ottoman régime and the swift discomfiture of each of those 
intolerant potentates gives the measure of the reward which 
the "Osmanlis obtained for their persistence in resisting all temp- 
tations to treat their Christian subjects as the Spanish Crown 
treated its Muslim subjects and Shah Isma'il his Sunni subjects 
and Awrangzib his Hindus.* 

Perhaps the most remarkable, as well as the most honourable, 
examples of this politic forbearance from employing an autocrat's 
power in order to propagate the autocrat's religion are those in 
‘which a dynasty whose domestic faith has been on the point of 
triumphing by its own efforts over all the rival creeds has still 
refrained from dealing these defeated opponents their death-blow. 
In this magnanimous spirit the ‘Abbasids refrained from antic 
pating the victory of Islam over Zoroastrianism and Nestorianism 
and Monophysitism in the dominions of the Caliphate, while in 
the Indic World the Guptas similarly refrained from hastening the 
triumph of the rising Hinduism—which they themselves professed 
—over a Buddhism which was already declining towards its fall in 
the society which had brought it to birth. This generosity stands 
out in auspicious contrast to the implacable fanaticism with which, 


1 The exception which proves the rule of Ottoman tolerance ia the massacre of the 
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in a dissolving Hellenic Society, a Gratian and a Theodosius and 
a Justinian pressed the pursuit of a retreating Paganism which was 
so manifestly incapable of rallying that Time could safely have 
been left to consummate the already assured victory of Christianity 
without any further aid from the autocrat’s arm. In their beha- 
viour in these circumstances it was assuredly the Hindu Guptas 
and the Muslim ‘Abbasids, and not the Christian epigoni of 
Constantine the Great, who ‘fulfilled’ that ‘which was spoken by 
Esaias the Prophet’: 

“Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom my soul 
delighteth; I have put my spirit upon him: he shall bring forth judg- 
ment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry nor lift up nor cause his voice 
to be heard in the street, A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench: he shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth... and the isles shall wait for his law,” 

If we now pass from our survey of these rulers who have merely 
refrained from trying to force their own religion upon their sub- 
jects, and proceed to review, in their turn, those other rulers who 
hhave gone to the length of embracing their subjects’ religion in 
place of the faith which the ruler-converts have inherited from 
their own forebears, we may find it illuminating to arrange our 
examples to the best of our judgement in the descending order of 
their comparative sincerity. 
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On this criterion we shall perhaps be inclined to head our list 
with the Roman Emperor Constantine the Great and with the 
Sinic Emperor Han Wuti; for, however much Constantine in em- 
bracing Christianity, and Wuti in embracing Confucianism,! may 
have gained—and foreseen that he would gain—politically, those 
modern Western historians who see in the alleged conversion of 
these two emperors nothing more than a cynically calculated piece 
of hypocrisy? are assuredly guilty of a gross psychological ana- 
ehronism in attributing to the children of a disintegrating Hellenic 
and a disintegrating Sinic Society a modern Western behaviour 
which is manifestly incompatible with the spirit of the time and 
place in which these alleged hypocrites actually lived. It seems 
far more probable that, if either Constantine or Wuti had been 
aware in his own heart that he was not acting in good faith, he 
would have found himself unable to keep up in the sight of his 
subjects a pretence with which he had ceased to be able to delude 
his own understanding, And therefore, when we have to explain 
to ourselves why Constantine did—after a previous declaration of 
allegiance to his ancestral tutelary deity Sol Invictus\—eventually 
come to the conclusion that it was his duty as a Roman Emperor 
‘so far to disavow Rome’s past as himself to adopt’ a Christianity 
which was ‘professed by perhaps one-tenth of his subjects!,+ we 
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shall perhaps show ourselves both better psychologists and better 
historians if we seek an explanation which does not call in question 
the imperial convert's sincerity. We may make bold to conjecture 
that the determining consideration that moved Constantine to 
make a new departure which was apparently hazardous, and was 
certainly sensational, was the abiding effect of the impression that 
had been made upon him as a younger man by the experience of 
witnessing, at close quarters, the indomitable bearing of the 
Christian Church under the searching ordeal of the Galerian 
persecution." 

"The historical sense that warns us against attributing the con- 
version of a Constantine or a Wuti to motives that are anachronis- 
tically cynical will commend an even greater caution in interpreting 
in terms of an ephemerally and parochially modern Western atti- 
tude to life the conversions of barbarian conquerors who have been 
far less sophisticated than those converted rulers of universal 
states into whose derelict heritage these barbarians have forced an 
entry. In other contexts? we have observed that the barbarian 
conquerors who are converted promptly and outright from their 
primitive paganism to a ‘higher religion’ that is prevalent among 
their more civilized subjects are apt to be rewarded by being given 
a leading part to play in subsequent history; and we have also 
observed that the maxim ‘Better late than never’ holds good in this 
case, since the pagan or heretical barbarian rulers of "successor- 
states’ who capitulate to the established local orthodoxy at any 
time down to the eleventh hour ate apt at any rate to escape 
destruction—even if they may have irretrievably forfeited their 
chances of achieving greatness—whereas the more stiff-necked 
barbarians who obstinately persist in their ancestral paganism or 
heresy ae apt to pay the prohibitive price of ejection or annihila- 
tion. On this showing, a speedy and thorough-going conversion 
to the faith of his subjects is the barbarian conqueror's best policy 
from the standpoint of his own material interests; and yet it 
would be unwarrantable to assume that this has actually been the 
usual motive in the minds of those barbarians who have in fact 
undergone conversion before suffering the penalty for recalcitrance. 
For one thing, not one of these barbarian converts to a ‘higher 
religion’ has had the opportunity to acquaint himself with the 
array of precedents from which the historian’s rational induction 
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is laboriously extracted; but it is still more pertinent to reflect that, 
even if these data could be placed at the barbarian’s disposal by 
some extraordinary tour de force, he would usually be unable and 
unwilling to turn them to account because he is both destitute 
of the training and innocent of the taste for making the cynical 
calculations of Realpolitik.! 

No doubt there have been individual exceptions to this general 
rule of barbarian ‘mentality’ and behaviour. For example, when 
we observe that the pagan Frankish war-lord Clovis announced 
his conversion to the Catholic Christianity of the native population 
of Gaul on the eve of his wars of aggression against the Arian 
Burgundians and Visigoths who were then still in occupation of 
the lion's share of the Gallic spoils of the Roman Empire, it is 
difficult to resist the suspicion that the barbarian mind of the 
covetous Frankish interloper was making the same Machiavellian 
calculations as are known to have been made in similar circum- 
stances by the sophisticated minds of an Henri IV and a Napoleon 
Bonaparte. An exceptional political precocity may be one of those 
‘sports’ that are part of the order of Nature; and our suspicion that 
Clovis may in fact have been a modern Western statesman born 
a thousand years before his due Transalpine date? is supported by 
the fact—which we have noticed already in another connexion: 
that, in spite of the brilliance of his achievements and the impor- 
tance of their historical effects, the founder of the Frankish power 
has not become one of the heroes of the Teutonic Epic. It looks 
as though there was some element in Clovis’ character and career 
which had chilled the imagination and baffled the skill of the 
minstrels who created the ‘heroic’ poetry of the barbarian society 
in which Clovis ‘lived and moved’; and this intractable something 
may have consisted precisely in the fact that this vulgarly success- 
ful barbarian ‘had his being’ in a forbiddingly alien intellectual and 
moral clime. If, however, this is really Clovis’ case, it is probably 
an exceptional one. For the most part it seems likely that the 
barbarian converts to the ruling religious orthodoxy of their time 
and place have been moved far less strongly by conscious calcu- 
lations of political expediency than by the glamour and prestige 


1 ‘hh barbarian war-lord may be exonerated from the imputation of being an addict 
to the vices of Civilization, vi YT he senti 
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of a culture which has not lost its power to captivate their imagi- 
mations and to daunt their spirits even after they have proved 
themselves more than a match for it in sheer physical force.t 

In order to find unquestionably authentic examples of a con- 
sciously cynical and deliberately calculating attempt to reap 
political profit by putting the principle of Religio Regionis Religio 
Regis into practice, we must descend to the Modern Age of a 
Western or Westernized Society; and in naming Henri IV and 
Napoleon I we have already recalled two of the outstanding cases 
in point that are to be found in this modern Western field. It only 
remains to mention the British practice?—which has been current 
by now for two hundred and fifty years and which is not the out- 
come of either conscious cynicism or deliberate calculation—of 
having in the sovercign of the United Kingdom a common mem- 
ber of the Episcopalian Established Church of England and of the 
Presbyterian Established Church of Scotland, so that, on which- 
ever side of the Border he may happen to be resident at any moment, 
the King always finds himself at home in matters ecclesiastical as 
well as in matters secular. This thorough-going application of the 
principle of Religio Regionis Religio Regist has worked as well— 
at any rate from the political standpoint—for the last two and a 
half centuries as the previous attempts to regulate the ecclesiastical 
relations between England and Scotland on the principle of Cujus 
Regio Ejus Religio worked badly during the eighty-six years that 
intervened between the accession of King James VI of Scotland 
to the English throne and that of Prince William of Orange to 
the thrones of both kingdoms. The ecclesiastical status of the 
Crown that has resulted from the politico-ccclesiastical settlement 
achieved between A.D. 1688and A.D. 1707 has indeed been the palla- 
dium of the Constitution of the United Kingdom ever since; for the 
formal equality at law between the respective ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments of the two kingdoms has been symbolized, in a fashion 
that can be ‘understanded of the people’ on both sides of the 
Border, in the visible fact that, on both sides alike, the King 


2 For example, it was no doubt the spiritual and cultural potency of the Mahäyäna, 
snd not any mental operations of polal arithmetic, that le to the conversion ofthe 
fo Pa barbarian conquerors of one of the northern marches of the Sine universal state 
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professes a religion which is the officially established (though no 
longer the exclusively tolerated) religion of the land; and this 
palpably assured sense of ecclesiastical equality, which is itself the 
fruit of a spirit of mutual toleration in matters of religion, has 
provided the psychological foundation for a free and equal politi- 
cal union between two kingdoms which had previously been 
alienated from one another by a long tradition of hostility and 
which have never ceased to be differentiated by a wide disparity 
in area, population, and wealth. The successful negotiation of 
these formidable obstacles to a union of Scottish and English 
hearts is a political tour de force that is the chef d'æuvre of British 
statesmanship; and by the’ same token it may be taken as the 
culminating and decisive proof of our present thesis that Religio 
Regionis Religio Regis is a politically more profitable maxim than 
Cujus Regio Ejus Religio for princes to take as the cue for their 
ecclesiastical policy. 
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CIVILIZATIONS (cont.) 


C. THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION (cont.) 
(I) THE CRITERION OF DISINTEGRATION (cont.) 
(d) sciriswr zx THE SOUL (cont) 

7. The Sense of Unity 


Tour preliminary reconnaissance of the relations between the 
several alternative ways of behaviour, feeling and life in which 
human souls react to the ordeal of social disintegration, we have 
observed! that the sense of promiscuity, which we have just been. 
studying in various manifestations of it, is a psychological re- 
sponse to a blurring and blending of the sharp individual outlines 
that are assumed by a civilization while it is still in growth and is 
therefore still differentiating itself from other representatives of 
its kind;? and in this connexion we have observed that the same 
experience may alternatively evoke another response—an awaken- 
ing to a sense of unity—which is not only distinct from the sense of 
promiscuity but is its exact antithesis, ‘The painful perturbing 
dissolution of familiar forms, which suggests to weaker spirits that 
the ultimate reality is nothing but a chaos, may reveal to a steadier 
and more penetrating spiritual vision the truth that the flickering 
film of a phenomenal world in which the forms of outward things 
take shape only to disappear again is an illusion which cannot 
for ever obscure the everlasting unity that les behind.’ 

"This spiritual truth, like other truths of the kind, is apt to be 
apprehended first by analogy from some outward visible sign; and 
the portent in the external world which gives the first intimation 
of a unity that is spiritual and ultimate is the unification of a 
human society into a universal state through a prosaically brutal 
process of internecine warfare between parochial states which has 

3 Hav ine deut dar aciompaties and ber witness to; the grob of a 
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2 ‘THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION. 
ended at last in the exclusive and unchallenged dominion of one 
sole surviving belligerent, 

‘The dawn of a sense of unity on this pedestrian political lane of 
lifeis commemorated inthetitles in which some of theuniversalstates 
that have come into existence up to date have proclaimed their rulers" 
‘own conception of their nature and function. For example, the 
prince of the Eleventh Egyptiac Dynasty who was the founder of 
the Egyptiac universal state styled himself ‘the Uniter of the Two 
Lands’ and his Sumeric counterpart Ur-Engur gave his similar 
political handiwork the title of ‘the Kingdom of Sumer and Akkad’. 
Ur-Engur's successor, Dungi, abandoned this mere enumeration 
of his empire’s two principal component parts for the abstract and 
comprehensive title of ‘the Kingdom of the Four Quarters';? and 
precisely the same formula was invented independently by the Incas 
in another hemisphere and at a Time-remove of more than three 
thousand years—to designate the universal state into which they 
had united the political surface of the Andean World.* Again, 
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SCHISM IN THE SOUL 3 
the sovereign of the Achaemenian Empire, which served as a uni- 
versal state for the Syriac World, asserted the oecumenical range 
of his rule by styling himself ‘King of the Lands’ or ‘King of 
Kings’—a title which was laconically translated into Greek in 
the one word Bame’s without even an introductory definite 
article? The same claim to exercise an oecumenical authority 
over a united world is embodied, with complete explicitness, in 
the phrase Tien Hia—All that is under Heaven’—which was the 
official title of the Sinic universal state of the Han; and the 
transmission, not only of this verbal formula, but also of the out- 
look which it conveys, from the Sinic Society to the main body 
of the affiliated Far Eastern Society is attested—among a mass of 
other evidence—by the terms of a letter from the Manchu Emperor 
Ch'ien Lung (imperabat A.D. 1735-96) to King George LII of 
Great Britain which has been quoted already in this Study. The 
Roman Empire which served the Hellenic World as a universal 
state came to be equated in the Latin language with the Orbis 
Terrarum* and in Greek with the Olxovpévy in the sense of the 
whole of the inhabited world; and the consciousness, in Hellenic 
souls, of the unity of Mankind, for which the Roman Empire 
provided an outward visible symbol, may be illustrated by quoting 
from the works of two writers of the second century of the 
Christian Era—one a philosopher and the other a historian—who 
were both of them living under the aegis of an oecumenical Roman 
Peace. 

In a passage in which his main concern is to point out the limita- 
tions of Caesar’s power, Epictetus begins by remarking: 

"You see that Caesar appears to provide us with a great peace, because 
there are no longer any wars or battles or any serious crimes of brigand- 
age or piracy, so that one can travel at any season and can sail from the 
Levant to the Ponent.'* 
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‘And this unification of the whole of Mankind under a Roman 
peace, which Epictetusmentions inorder to belittle theachievement, 
is belauded by Appian in the enthusiastic introduction to his 
Studies in Roman History: 

“A few more subject nations have been added by the emperors to 
those already under the Roman dominion, and others which have 
revolted have been reduced to obedience; but, since the Romans already 
possess the choicest portions of the land and water surface of the Globe, 
they are wise enough to aim at retaining what they hold rather than at 
extending their empire to infinity over the poverty-stricken and un- 
remunerative territories of uncivilized nations. I myself have seen 
representatives of such nations attending at Rome on diplomatic 
missions and offering to become her subjects, and the Emperor refusing 
to accept the allegiance of peoples who would be of no value to his 
Government. There are other nations innumerable whose kings the 
Romans themselves appoint, since they feel no necessity to incorporate 
them into their empire. "There are also certain subject nations to whom 
they make grants from their treasury, because they are too proud to 
repudiate them in spite of their being a financial burden. They have 
garrisoned the frontiers of their Empire with a ring of powerful armies, 
and keep guard over this vast extent of land and sea as easily as though 
it were a modest farm." 

In this picture of a Hadrian or an Antoninus Pius dealing with 
the barbarians of his own entourage with that judicious mixture of 
benevolence and disdain which Ch'ien Ling employed in dealing 
with the ambassadors of the South Sea Barbarian King George III, 
we see Rome holding at bay a generation of men who are impor- 
tuning her to place her empire at their disposal as an instrument 
for giving satisfaction to a sense of unity which is demanding 
fulfilment in an outward political form. The Roman Emperor of 
‘Appian’s day does not have to ‘go out into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in, that’ his ‘house may be filled:"* so far 
from his being called upon to be a conqueror, his task isto act as the 
warden of a kingdom that ‘suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force' —in so far as the Emperor, in his wisdom, allows them 
to have their way. 

In truth, neither the Roman Empire nor any other universal 
state could have either established itself in the first instance or 
maintained itself thereafter if it had not been led on to fortune 
"upon a tide of desire for political unity which had mounted to its 
flood as a “Time of Troubles’ approached its climax.4 In Hellenic 
quoted inthe present chapter, p.16, footnote a, and at greater length in V. C () (d) 10, 
perpe 
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history this longing—or, rather, the sense of relief at its belated 
satisfaction—breathes through the Latin poetry of the Augustan 
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Age; and we children of the Western Society in the present 
generation are aware from our own experience how poignant this 
longing may be in an age when the unity of Mankind is being 
striven for unavailingly. In our day the universal state for which 
we yearn—the oecumenical commonwealth that will establish its 
peace from end to end of a Westernized and, by the same token, 
tormented world—has not yet made its epiphany even on the 
horizon; yet, in anticipation of its coming, its style and title— 
The Great Society—has been coined by a twentieth-century 
English sociologist! as a Western equivalent for the Hellenic 
Otxouzévn and for the Sinic ‘All that is under Heaven’. 

It is this great longing for Peace on Earth after the tribulation 
ofa "Time of Troubles’ that has moved the subjects of the founders 
or preservers of the universal states to venerate them as Saviours of 
Society? or actually to worship them as gods incarnate.’ And even 
the historian’s colder judgement will single out, as the greatest 
of all men of action, those ecumenical rulers—a Cyrus, an 
‘Alexander, an Augustus—who have been touched with pity for the 
sufferings of their fellow men and, having caught the vision of the 
unity of Mankind, have devoted ‘their personal genius and their 
political power to the noble enterprise of translating this dearly 
bought ideal into a humane reality. 

Alexander's vision of Homonoia or Concord never faded out of 
the Hellenic World so long as a vestige of Hellenism remained in 
existence; and the compelling spiritual power of his humanitarian 
gospel is impressive in view of the recalcitrance of his Macedonian 
Companions towards his efforts to induce them to fraternize with 
their defeated Iranian antagonists, and the equally stubborn recal- 
citrance of the rest of the Greeks towards his ordinance that the 
ruling faction in every city-state should reopen the gates to their 
exiled opponents of the contrary party. All but a few of the 
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Macedonian officers whom their royal leader had cajoled or 
dragooned into embarking with him on the pacific adventure of 
taking in marriage an Iranian bride might brutally repudiate their 
unwanted Oriental wives as soon as Alexander had been laid in his 
premature grave.t Yet, some three hundred years after Alexander's 
death, we find Caesar Augustus putting Alexander’s head on his 
Roman signet-ring as an acknowledgement of the source fromwhich 
he was seeking inspiration for his arduous work of bringing a tardy 
peace and unity to a Hellenic World which Alexander's successors 
had thrown back into disunion and discord;? and some two 
hundred years after Augustus’s time, again, this Alexandrine 
tradition of humanitarianism still had power to move so coarse- 
grained and brutal a soul as Caracalla's? to complete the process— 
which Julius Caesar had lavishly begun and Augustus cautiously 
continted—of conferring the Roman citizenship upon the subject 
majority in the population of the Roman Empire. Nor did 
Alexander's example merely influence the action of these later 
ecumenical rulers who sat in Alexander's seat and caught from 
that eminence Alexander's bird's-eye view of all his fellow men; 
the leaven also worked its way down through the variegated strata 
of a Hellenic Society which had now annexed the children of four 
submerged alien worlds to the Hellenic internal proletariat. It 
was Alexander's spirit that moved one Roman centurion at Caper- 
naum to make his humble appeal to Jesus to heal his servant by 
simply speaking the word without coming under his roof; and 
that emboldened another Roman centurion at Caesarea to invite 
Peter to his house? It was Alexander's spirit, likewise, that in- 
spired the Greeks who had come up to Jerusalem in order to 
worship at the feast to ask the disciples of Jesus whether their 
‘Master would grant them an audience;? and we may believe that the 
same Alexandrine vision of the unity of Mankind was the human 
inspiration in the mind of Jesus himself? when he broke out into 
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8 THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION 
a paean of exultation upon learning of the Greeks’ request, and 
again when, in bisencounters with the dissident woman of Samaria* 
and with the Hellenized woman of Phoenicia, he broke away from 
an inhuman Jewish tradition of non-intercourse with unbelievers.+ 
Jf we are convinced that Alexander's gospel of the unity of 
Mankind did indeed possess this power of creating concord between 
souls so far removed in time and creed and class from the Mace- 
donian warrior-visionary, then we shall find ourselves impelled to 
search for the source from which this extraordinary power was 
derived; and, if we address our inquiry in the first instance to a 
humanist of the modern Western school,5 he will probably reply 
that the Brotherhood of Man is one of those fundamental truths 
which, once seen, are recognized, in the same flash, as being self- 
evident; and he will be likely to add that the duty and desire to 
serve Humanity require no sanctions outside themselves in any 
human heart that has become sensitively aware of its kinship with 
all its fellows. Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto "The 
validity of the principle of Altruism is taken for granted by modern 
Western humanists of every sect. The Communist, for instance, 
believes, as devoutly as the Positivist, that Man's ultimate duty 
is owed to his fellow men in a Universe in which Humanity is 
monarch of all it surveys, because Man has no God above him; 
and yet we have seen reasons for believing that the dynamic 
elements in Communism—the springs of the action that has made 
Communism a force in contemporary human affairs—are derived, 
albeit unconsciously, from a trinity of theistic religions, if we are 
right in tracing back some of these elements to Christianity and 
others to Christianity's two forerunners, Judaism and Zoroastrian- 
ism? If we now return to our inquiry into the basis of the Human- 
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ism of Alexander, shall we find the theistic vein that is latent in 
‘Marx’s Humanism anticipated in Alexander's vision? 

‘There was, we must allow, in Alexander's life one arresting 
experience on the ordinary human plane which might have been 
sufficient, in and by itself, to open Alexander’s eyes to the intel- 
lectual falsity and the moral indefensibility of the current Hellenic 
dichotomy of Mankind into ‘Hellenes’ and ‘Barbarians’; and that 
was his sensational discovery of the unexpected virtues of his 
defeated Iranian adversaries. In the hostile caricature which had 
been the convention in Hellas during the interval of 146 years by 
which Alexander's passage of the. Hellespont was separated from 
Xerxes’ unluckier crossing of the same straits in the opposite 
direction, the Persian grandees had been held up to odium as 
monsters of luxury, tyranny, cruelty, and cowardice; and now, 
when Xerxes’ abortive aggression had been avenged at last up to 
the hilt by Alexander's victorious riposte, the Macedonian cham- 
pion of Hellas learnt, through the intimate and illuminating inter- 
course of warfare, that these arch-barbarians were in reality men 
capable of showing a bravery in battle and a dignity in defeat 
which even a Spartan might envy. The deepness of the impres- 
sion which this unlooked-for discovery made upon Alexander's 
mind is notorious; but, if we go on to ask whether, in Alexander's 
opinion, this experience of his own, or others like it, would suffice 
in themselves to awaken in human souls a consciousness of the 
unity of Mankind and a will to act upon this great discovery, our 
evidence (scanty though it is) will inform us explicitly that the 
answer is in this case in the negative. It is recorded that at Opis, 
in Babylonia, Alexander once offered up a prayer that his Mace- 
donians and his Persians might be united in Homonoia;? and 
Plutarch reports? as one of Alexander's sayings: 

"God is the common father of all men, but he makes the best ones 
peculiarly his own,” 

If this ‘logion’ is authentic it tells us that Alexander's anthro- 
pology differed from that of Marx in the fundamental point of 
resting on an avowed theological foundation instead of professedly 
hanging in the air. It tells us that Alexander discovered the truth 
that the brotherhood of Man presupposes the fatherhood of God 
—a truth which involves the converse proposition that, if the 
divine father of the human family is ever left out of the reckoning, 
there is no possibility of forging any alternative bond of purely 
human texture which will avail by itself to hold Mankind together. 

1 See V. C @ (9 1, vol. v, pp. t-z, above. 


2 For the significance of the prayer see Tarn, op, cit, p. 19. 
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The only society that is capable of embracing the whole of Man- 
kind is a superhuman Civitas Dei; and the conception of a society 
that embraces all Mankind and yet nothing but Mankind is an 
academic chimaera. 

If Alexander was indeed the Prometheus who enriched the 
Hellenic World with a knowledge of this heavenly truth,* the care 
with which the precious revelation was handed down to later 
generations is impressively attested in the teachings of a Stoic 
philosopher who was born not much less than four hundred years 
after Alexander's death, 

‘Slave, wilt thou not bear with thine own brother, who has Zeus to his 
forefather and has been begotten like a son from the same sperms, and 
in the same emission from Heaven, as thyself? If the station in which 
thou hast been posted here below happens to be one that is somewhat 
superior to thy brother’s, wilt thou have the face to take advantage of 
that in order to make thyself a tyrant? Wilt thou not remémber what 
thou art thyself and who are these thy subjects—remember, that is to 
say, that they are thy kinsmen and thy brothers, both in the order of 
Nature and in their being of Zeus's lineage?— Yes, but I have rights 
of property over them, while they have none over me.'—'Do you per- 
ceive the objects upon which your eyes are set? They are set upon 
the Earth and upon the Pit and upon the wretched laws of a society 
of corpses, instead of being set upon the laws of the Gods. . ..” 

"What kind of love was it that Diogenes felt for his fellow men? It 
was the kind that befitted a sage who was the servant of Zeus—a love 
that was devoted to the creature's welfare yet was at the same time sub- 
missive to the Creator’s will. In virtue of this, Diogenes alone among 
men had every land on Earth for his native country, without there being 
one single spot where he did not find himself at home. When he was 
taken captive, he felt no homesickness for Athens or for his Athenian 
friends and acquaintances. He became intimate with the pirates them- 
selves, and did his best to reform them. And when he had been sold 
into slavery he led just the same life in Corinth afterwards as he had led 
in Athens before, Nor would he have behaved any differently if he had 
been packed off to Ultima Perthaebia,’? 

Epictetus's Diogenes has won his freedom of ‘the Great Society’ 
of the Hellenic Oixovuén by taking the road from Man through 
God to Man which Paul lays down for ‘his Colossians. In the 
philosopher's colder and more sophisticated way, Diogenes too, 
as Epictetus portrays him, has 
‘put off the old man with his deeds and . . . put on the new man which 
is renewed. in knowledge after the image of him that created him— 
where there is 1 ither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 

1 Eorhe mode earn controversy over this question sep. 6, footnote 4, above 
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Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all, and in all,* [be- 
cause Christ is God Incarnate, and] ‘God that made the World and all 
things therein . . . hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the Earth, ... that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him—though he be not far from 
every one of us; for in him we live and move and have our being, as 
certain also of your own poets have said: “For we are also his off- 
Springs 
"Thus we see a prophet of the internal proletariat of the Hellenic 
Society proclaiming in unison with a statesman and a philosopher 
of the dominant minority the truth that the unity of Mankind is 
a goal which men can attain by way of the common fatherhood of 
God and (Paul would add) through the new revelation of the 
common brotherhood of Christ, but not through any exclusively 
human endeavours in which God's leading part is left out of the 
reckoning. If it is true on the one hand that ‘where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them’,? it is equally true—as is signified in the legend of the 
"Tower of Babeli—that, ‘except the Lord build the house, their 
labour is but lost that build it; except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman watcheth but in vain’. The common experience of 
the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ taught this truth to Alexander 
the Greek and to Paul the Jew, to Epictetus the Hierapolitan bonds- 
man? and to Diogenes the freeman of the city of the loué; 
but the Hellenic Society has not been singular either in passing 
through great tribulation or in learning this lesson by suffering 
this affliction. In the Egyptiac World, more than a thousand years 
before Alexander made his pilgrimage to the oasis-oracle of Amon, 
the unity of Mankind was numbered among the mighty works of 
the divinity, manifested in the Sun-Disk, who was worshipped by 
Ikhnaton. 
"The lands of Syria and Nubia and the land of Egypt—thou puttest 
every man in his place and thou suppliest their needs. +. . Thou art lord 
3 CoL goin. In these words of Saint Paul there ia perhaps an echo of some lines 
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of them all, who wearieth himself on their behalf; the lord of every land, 
‘who ariseth for them. . .. All far-off peoples—thou makest that whereon 
they live." 

And in the Western World of the present generation a truth which 
bas been strenuously combated by a school of Western humanists 
for the past five hundred years has at last been boldly and abruptly 
reaffirmed by a philosopher who is a Frenchman in culture and 
a Jew by origin. 

Tn a book entitled Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion? 
the veteran metaphysician Monsieur Henri Bergson has expounded 
his ethics and his politics at an age of life at which the philosopher's 
intellect has received the tempering of the man’s experience; and 
Bergson’s central theme in this work of his old age is the thesis that 
there is no terrestrial road along which Man can make the transit 
from a primitive Ishmaelitish tribalism to an oecumenical concord 
of all Mankind. Between the tribe and Mankind there is a great 
gulf fixed, and on the terrestrial plane this chasm is utterly impass- 
able, since the social bond which holds the tribe together is a 
solidarity for parochial self-defence against a world of human 
‘enemies beyond the tribal pale; and a complete removal of this 
external human pressure would threaten the tribe with dissolution 
by depriving it of the hostile environment on which it depends for 
its cohesion. The denizens of the deep sea, whose frames have 
been built for bearing the enormous pressure of the mass of water 
that weighs upon them at these formidable depths, are-said to 
burst asunder, long before they reach the surface, if the deep-sea 
fisherman catches them in his toils and strives to drag them up to 
the air and light; and in much the same way a tribe of men— 
though it may be capable of expanding from the dimensions of a 
kaffir kraal to a British Empire embracing one-fifth of the living 
generation of Mankind and extending over a quarter of the land- 
surface of the Globe—is perhaps doomed a priori to fall to pieces, 
long before it comes within sight of attaining an oecumenical 
universality, at the point, wherever this may lie, where the cen- 
tripetal outer forces that have been holding it together lose their 
preponderance over the centrifugal forces from within that are for 
ever pushing it to dissolve apart. If ever this critical point is 
reached, the human statesman who has dreamed the dream of 
elevating his tribe into an ecumenical society must find himself 
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awakened to a harsh reality in which he is offered the cruel choice 
between falling back into tribalism and stumbling on into anarchy. 
On this showing, the attempt to make the transit to an oecumenical 
society from a parochial tribe is doomed a prion’ to failure so lor 
as it is made on the terrestrial level; and the last word of Bergson's 
philosophy is a declaration that this transit—which Man must 
somehow make if he is not to perish from off the face of the Earth 
—can only be made across a bridge that vaults over an impassable 
terrestrial gulf by rising to the height of Heaven. The whole of 
‘Mankind can never dwell together in a brotherly unity! until men 
have learnt to exchange their intrinsically conflicting as well as 
parochial tribal loyalties for one common allegiance to a heavenly 
fing? 


" 
"This is the final intuition of a modern Western philosopher who 
stands, in his ripe old age, at the apex of a pyramid of thought that 
is the cumulative product of the philosophical labours of five 
industrious centuries of Western mental ‘output’; yet the truth 
which it has vost our philosophers all this time and toil to win by 
their own lights has been picked up casually by our anthropolo- 
gists ‘out of the mouth of babes and sucklings'3 The all but 
annihilated rear-guard of a Primitive Man whom a sophisticated 
Homo Occidentalis alternately pities and abhors for his ignorance 
of his social solidarity with the main body of Mankind outside the 
tribal zariba, has never ceased to take for granted the solidarity 
between the tribe on its narrowly circumscribed terrestrial allot- 
ment and the tribal gods in a circumambient Universe;4 and, how- 
ever parochial the ‘savage’s’ horizon may be on the plane of sheerly 
human life on the surface of this planet, his soul still lives and 
moves in a spiritual environment with a superhuman dimension 
which the modern Western humanist has deliberately excluded 
from his reckoning. The humanist purposely concentrates all his 
attention and effort upon a purely human cioss-section of life 
which he abstracts from the totality of his spiritual environment 
by a mental operation that is performed for the practical purpose 
of bringing human affairs under human control. Yet Reality can- 
not in truth be eluded by begging the question that is involved in 
the postulate that "Man is the measure of all things’ and therefore 
the unity of Mankind can never be established in fact except within 
a framework of the unity of the superhuman Whole of which 
To thei is examined further in Part YTI, blow. 
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Humanity is a part. An oecumenical society must preserve or 
recapture those spiritual dimensions which the tribal societies 
possess as their birthright if the house with the broader terrestrial 
Site is to stand as stalwartly as its terrestrially diminutive neighbour. 
However large its area on Earth, Man’s universe cannot give Man’s 
spirit room to breathe unless it also extends from Earth to Heaven; 
and our modern Western schoo! of humanists have perhaps been 
peculiár, as well as perverse, in planning to reach Heaven! by 
raising a titanic Tower of Babel on terrestrial foundations in three 
dimensions—as though it were sheer physical distance, and not 
any difference in mode of spiritual being, that divided and dis- 
tinguished Heaven from Earth. When we compare this grossly 
mundane plan of operations which has governed the outlook and 
Behaviour of the Western Society in its Modern Age with the 
reactions of other civilizations to a comparable social experience, 
we shall become aware of a contrast. In the Sinic World, for 
example, the craving for unity that was evoked by a ‘Time of 
Troubles’ was never confined to the terrestrial plane, 


"To the Chinese of this period the word One (unity, singleness, &c.) 
had an intensely emotional connotation, reflected equally in political 
theory and in Taoist metaphysics, And indeed the longing—or, more 
accurately, the psychological need—for a fixed standard of belief was 
profouder, more urgent and more insistent than the longing for 
governmental unity. In the long run.Man cannot exist without an 
orthodoxy, without a fixed pattern of fundamental belief.” 


If this comprehensive Sinic way of pursuing the quest for unity 
may be taken as the norm, and our modern Western cult of an 
arbitrarily insulated Humanity may be written off as something 
exceptional or even pathological, then we should expect to see the 
practical unification of Mankind and the ideal unification of the 
Universe accomplished pari passu by a spiritual effort which would 
not cease to be one and indivisible because it manifested itself 
simultaneously in diverse fields. As a matter of fact, we have 
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observed already! that when, after the breakdown of a civilization, 
a number of parochial communities are fused together into a 
universal state, the process of political unification is apt to be 
accompanied, on the religious plane of ritual and theology, by an 
incorporation of the diverse parochial divinities into a single 
pantheon which reflects, and is reflected in, the concomitant 
change in the order of human life on Earth. As the internecine 
warfare between conflicting parochial states results in the supre- 
macy of a single victor and in the subjugation of all the rest, so the 
parochial god of the victorious human community—an Amon-Re 
of Thebes or a Marduk-Bel of Babylon—becomes the high god 
of a pantheon into which the gods of the defeated human com- 
munities are marshalled in order that henceforth they may fetch 
and carry or stand and wait at the pleasure of their new master. 
It will be seen, however, that the condition of human affairs 
which finds its superhuman reflexion in a pantheon of this kind 
is the situation immediately after the genesis of a universal state, 
and not the constitution into which a polity of that type eventually 
settles down in the course of the age that follows its establishment; 
for the ultimate constitution of a universal state is not a hierarchy 
which preserves its constituent parts intact and merely converts 
their former equality as sovereign independent states into a hege- 
mony of one of them over the rest. A political structure which, 
on the morrow of its establishment, may have been accurately 
described as ‘the Kingdom of the Lands’ solidifies in the course 
of time into a unitary empire articulated into standardized pro- 
vinces; and a corresponding process of concentration concurrently 
transforms the Padishah or King of Kings—in fact, if not in name 
into a solitary autocrat who delegates his plenary authority to 
creatures of his own instead of simply keeping his foot upon the 
necks of kinglets whose forefathers had been his own forefathers” 
peers. In fact, ina fully seasoned universal state which, in matur- 
fag, has developed true to type, there are two salient features 
which dominate, between them, the entire social landscape. Onthe 
one hand there is a monarch whose task and title-deeds alike con- 
sist in keeping the peace among his subjects by the exercise of his. 
sovereign will; and on the other hand there is the law which is the 
instrument for translating the monarch’s will into action. And in 
a world of men that is governed on this plan the Universe as a 
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16 THE PROCESS OF DISINTEGRATION 
whole is likely to be conceived on a corresponding pattern. If the 
human ruler of a universal state is at once so powerful and so 
beneficent that the subjects whom he has delivered from the night- 
mare of a "Time of Troubles’ are easily persuaded to worship him 
in person as a god incarnate, then, a fortiori, they will be prone 
to see in him a terrestrial likeness of a heavenly ruler who is like- 
wise unique and omnipotent—a god who is no mere God of Gods 
like Marduk-Bel or Amon-Re, but who reigns alone as the One 
True God with mere angels for his ministers and with no other 
in existence to share, even in a subordinate role, a divinity 
which would not be truly divine if it were not strictly indivisible. 
Again, the law in which the human emperor's will is translated 
into action is an irresistible and ubiquitous force which suggests, 
by analogy, the idea of an impersonal ‘Law of Nature’: a law 
which governs not only the regular alternations of night and day 
and winter and summer but also the more wayward movements 
of the winds and tides and the impenetrably mysterious distribu- 
tion of joy and sorrow, good and evil, and reward and punishment 
on those deeper levels of human life where, Caesar's writ ceases 
to run? 

This pair of concepts—a ubiquitous and irresistible law and a 
unique and omnipotent deity—will be found at the heart of almost 
every representation of the unity of the Universe that has ever 
taken shape in human minds in the social environment of a univer- 
sal state;3 but a survey of cosmologies of this kind will show us 
that they tend to approximate to one or other of two distinct types. 
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There is one type in which the Law is exalted at the expense of 
God and another in which God is exalted at the expense of the 
Law. And we shall also find that the emphasis on the Law is 
characteristic of the philosophies of the Dominant Minority, while 
the religions of the Internal Proletariat incline to subordinate the 
majesty of the Law to the omnipotence of God. 

This differentiation of outlook is not difficult to understand if 
we can imagine ourselves, by turns, in the position of each of the 
parties. ‘The Achaemenian Emperor and the Persian grandes 
who were his ministers in the government of the Syriac universal 
state were acutely conscious of the potency of a Law which was 
not merely the engine of the Imperial administration but was also 
a force in itself—the Law of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not’! and which insists inexorably ‘that no decree nor 
statute which the King establisheth may be changed’,? though the 
King himself may labour till the going down ofthe Suns to revoke the 
royal decision that has passed—once made—out of the playground 
of personal caprice into the realm of the immutable, On the other 
hand the impotent and insignificant Jewish subjects of the Great. 
King, who knew nothing of the arcana imperii! were vividly aware, 
and whole-heartedly grateful, when the Great King deigned to 
take notice of their plight and to speak the saving word. A Cyrus 
who delivered them from a Babylonish captivity’ and an Arta- 
xerxes who intervened at the critical moment to avert the imminent 
miscarriage of the work of reconstruction that an Ezra or a Nehe- 
miah was carrying out under the Great King’s patronage'—these 
were personalities whose power and will for good made an endur- 
ing impression upon the ‘folk-memory’ of the broken peoples over 
whom they had cast their beneficent aegis. 

Such considerations may explain why it is that the mind of the 
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Internal Proletariat is apt to dwell upon the omnipotence of God 
and the mind of the Dominant Minority upon the supremacy of 
the Law. Itmust be repeated, however, that the distinction which 
we are here seckingto draw between two different typesof cosmology 
is no more than a matter of emphasis, and that, in almost every 
‘cosmology which a disintegrating civilization brings to birth, both 
the two fundamental concepts—the concept of God and the con- 
cept of Law—are to be found not only coexisting but also inter- 
woven with one another, whatever their respective proportions 
may be, If we examine some proletarian-born religion—say, 
Judaism or Islam—in which the personality of God is emphasized 
to a degree at which it seems to overshadow and overwhelm every- 
thing else in the Universe, we find nevertheless that the human 
worshipper is commanded to observe a rigid law with scrupulous 
exactitude as the form of human service which is most pleasing in 
the eyes of the Almighty. Conversely, if we follow out the history 
of Buddhism—one of the philosophies of the Dominant Minority 
that carried a belief in Law to the logical extreme of denying the 
existence of personality, either human or divine'—we find this 
austere psychological discipline of Siddhartha Gautama under- 
going its extraordinary transformation into the ‘higher religion’ of 
the Mahayana in order to satisfy souls that cannot be content with 
a godless Universe by offering them objects of worship that are 
personal, immortal, and omnipotent divinities in everything but 
name.? 

Having placed this reservation upon the distinction that we are 
seeking to establish, we may now survey, in succession, those 
representations of the unity of the Universe in which Law has been 
exalted at the expense of God, and those other representations in 
which God overshadows the Law which He promulgates. 

In the systems in which ‘Law is king of all’? we can watch the 

sonality of God growing fainter as the Law that governs the 

Iniverse comes out into sharper focus. 

In our own Western World, for example, within the last three 
hundred years, the Triune God of the Athanasian Creed has faded 
by stages, in an ever-increasing number of Western minds,‘ as 
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Physical Science, in its hitherto uninterruptedly triumphal pro- 
gress, has extended the frontiers of its intellectual empire over one 
field of existence after another—until at last, in our day, when 
Science is laying claim to the whole of the Spiritual as well as the 
Material Universe, we see God the Mathematician fading right out 
into God the Vacuum. This modern Western process of evicting 
God to make room for Law to reign in His stead was anticipated 
in the Babylonic World in the eighth century B.c. when the dis- 
covery of the periodicities in the motions of the stellar cosmos? 
inveigled the Chaldaean mathematici, in their enthusiasm for the 
new science of Astrology, into transferring their allegiance from 
Marduk-Bel to the Seven Planets; for these hitherto less honoured 
‘rulers of the heavenly spheres’ were remote and inexorable powers 
by comparison with the old familiar tutelary deity of the Land of 
Shinar, whose votaries had always known where to find him and 
how to propitiate him, seeing that he was a god in human form 
with one foot firmly planted in the soil of Babylon and the other 
in the soil of Nippur. 

In the Indic World, again, when the Buddhist school of philo- 
sophy worked out to their extreme conclusions the logical conse- 
quences of the psychological law of Karma,’ the divinities of the 
Vedic Pantheon were the most signal victims of this aggressive 
system of ‘totalitarian’ spiritual determinism. ‘These barbaric gods 
of a barbarian war-band were now made to pay dearly, in their 
unromantic middle age, for the all too human wantonness of a 
turbulent youth. They suffered the same fate as the Roman 
patricians when these discomfited aristocrats forfeited all that was. 
politically valuable in their ancestral privileges without obtaining 
the right to vote in the concilium plebis or to offer themselves as 
candidates for the Tribunate, In a Buddhist Universe in which all 
consciousness and desire and purpose was reduced to a succession 
of atomic psychological states which by definition were incapable 
of coalescing into anything in the nature of a continuous or stable 
personality, the Gods were automatically reduced to the spiritual 
stature of human beings on a common level of nonentity. In such 
a Universe, what serious difference could it make whether the fly 
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on the wheel was a human gnat or a divine bluebottle? And what 
could it matter whether the small deer scampering through the 
aisles of the towering temple were mannikin mice or godling rats? 
Yet in their practical treatment of this wretched rabble of the self- 
enslaved bondsn.en of Desire—this motley crowd in which men 
and gods were tumbling over each other pell-mell under the sage’s 
coldly contemptuous eye—the Buddhist philosophers did still take 
the trouble to differentiate between the two species in one way that 
was wholly to the disadvantage of Man's superhuman companion 
in insignificance, ‘The mouse-like human being was eligible, ex 
officio humanitatis, for admission to the only career that was worth 
following in a world of suffering and illusion; and from this strait 
way of release the rat-like god was excluded a priori, ex officio 
divinitatis. Any human being might become a Buddhist monk or 
nun, if only he or she could stand the ascetic ordeal; and, for this 
renunciation of the pleasures of homme moyen sensuel, the com- 
pensation that was offered was enormous. Even the subdued 
philosophy of Primitive Buddhism held out to the steadfast arhat 
the prospect of ultimately attaining for himself (or, strictly speak- 
ing, for his own tangled spillikin-pile of psychological states) a 
release from the Wheel of Existence and an entry into the oblivion 
of Nirvāna; and the flamboyant religion of the Mahayana, 
which was the Buddhist philosophy's changeling child, outbid its 
foster mother by bringing within the reach of any one of its 
human children the nobler and more inspiring aim of becoming a 
Bodhisattva or candidate for the sublime role of Buddhahood. 
‘Thus Buddhism, in both its philosophical and its religious 
presentation, did offer Man, at a price, a way out of the impasse 
in which he found himself entrapped on the Buddhist map of 
the Universe. On the Gods, however, the Hinayāna and the Mahā- 
yüna unanimously closed the doors of mercy; for ‘the Gods are 

jen’. 

In the Hellenic World the gods of Olympus fared better than 
they deserved if their deserts are to be measured by the punish- 
ment that was meted out by a Buddhist justice to their Vedic 
cousins; for, when the Hellenic school of philosophers came to 
conceive of the Universe as a ‘Great Socjety’ of supra-terrestrial 
dimensions whose members’ relations with one another were 
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regulated by Law and inspired by Homonoia or Concord,* they 
wrote into the constitution of this Cosmopolis the principle of 
equality before the Law which was the constitutional palladium of 
the best conducted terrestrial Hellenic city-states, In this Hellenic 
philosophers’ Universe the Gods were at any rate no worse off than 
their human fellow citizens, even if they no longer enjoyed those 
traditional privileges which they had never earned and had often 
abused. And Zeus, who had started life as the disreputable war- 
lord of the Olympian war-band, was now morally reclaimed and 
handsomely pensioned off by being elected to the Honorary Presi- 
dency of the Cosmopolis with a status not unlike that of some 
latter-day Western constitutional monarch who ‘reigns but does 
not govern’—a king who meekly countersigns the decrees of Fate? 
and obligingly lends his name to the operations of Nature. 

Our survey has now perhaps made it apparent that the Law 
which eclipses the Godhead may present itself in a variety of 
modes. It is a mathematical law that has enslaved the Babylonie 
astrologer and the modern Western man of science; a psycho- 
logical law that has captivated the Buddhist ascetic; and a social law 
that has won the allegiance of the Hellenic philosopher. If we 
pass next to the Sinic World, where the concept of Law has not 
found favour, we shall find the Godhead being eclipsed here again 
by an Order? which in the Sinic Weltanschauung presents itself as 
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a kind of magical congruence or sympathy between the behaviour 
of Man and that of his environment. : . 

While the action of the environment upon Man is recognized, 
and manipulated, in the Sinic art of geomancy, the converse action 
of Man upon the environment is controlled and directed by means 
of a ritual and an etiquette which are as elaborate and as momen- 
tous as the structure of the Universe which they mirror and at the 
same time modify. 

“I'homme et Ja Nature ne forment pas deux règnes séparés, mais une 
société unique. Tel est le principe des diverses techniques qui réglemen- 
tent les attitudes humaines. C'est grice à une participation active des 
humains et par l'effet d'une sorte de discipline civilisatrice que se réalise. 
l'Ordre universel. A la place d'une Science ayant pour objet la connais- 
sance du Monde, les Chinois ont congu une Etiquette de la vie qu'ils. 
supposent assez efficace pour instaurer un Ordre total." 

The Sinic way of conceiving Time and Space has furnished 
Sinic intelligences with 
‘les cadres d'une sorte d'art total: appuyé sur un savoir qui nous semble 
tout scolastique, cet art tend à réaliser, par le simple emploi d’emblémes 
efficaces, un aménagement du Monde qui s'inspire de l'aménagement de 
a Société. . . . Précisons en disant que les sectes ou écoles se sont toutes 
proposé de réaliser un aménagement de la vie et des activités humaines 
prises dans leur totalité—entendez: dans la totalité de leurs prolonge- 
ments, non seulement sociaux, mais cosmiques. Chaque maitre pro- 
fesse une sagesse qui dépasse l'ordre moral et méme l'ordre politique. * 


And, on the same principle, 
"le Total, Yi, l'Entier, c'est le pouvoir universel d'animation qui ap- 
tient au Chef, Homme Unique. Toute la conception chinoise des 
ombres (comme . .. la conception du Yin et du Yang? et comme... la 
conception de Tao‘) sort de représentations sociales, dont elle n'a 
aucunement cherché à s'abstraire.... L'ordre de l'Univers n'est point 
distingué de l'ordre de la Civilisation.’ 
‘The human master of the ceremonies who makes the World go 
round is the monarch of the Sinic universal state;* and, in virtue 
of the superhuman scope of his function, the Emperor was offi- 
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cially styled the Son of Heaven; yet this Heaven who, in the Sinic 
Society, was the adoptive father of the magician-in-chief, was as 
pale as the sky on a frosty winter day in Northern China. 

"Création savante de la mythologie politique, le Souverain d’En-haut 
m’a qu'une existence littéraire. Ce patron dynastique, chanté par les 
poètes de la cour royale, n'a jamais dù jouir d'un grand crédit auprès 
des "petites gens”, ainsi que semble le prouver l'échec de la propagande 
théocratique de Mà tseu [Mo-tse]. Confuciens ou Taoistes ne lui 
accordent aucune considération. Pour ‘eux, les seuls étres sacrés, ce sont 
les Saints ou les Sages”! 

Indeed, this celestial stalking-horse of the human manipulator 
of the Sinic Universe bad so faint a personality that, in the affiliated. 
Far Eastern Society at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era, the Jesuit missionaries in China 
raised a storm when—in their eagerness to translate the doctrines 
of Christianity into terms that would be familiar and agreeable to 
their prospective convertst—they employed the Chinese word for 
Heaven, "ien, to render their Latin word Deus. In A.D. 1693 the 
Papal Vicar-General of the Chinese province of Fukien, Bishop 
Maigrot, issued an edict prescribing that Deus must henceforth be 
rendered in Chinese no longer by the single word T'ien (Heaven) 
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but by the phrase T'ien Chu (the Lord of Heaven);' in 1704 Bishop 
Maigrot's edict was confirmed by a decree of Pope Clement XI;* 
and the prospects of Catholicism in China were compromised— 
as it proved, beyond rehabilitation—when, in December 1706, 
Bishop Maigrot was summoned into the Emperor K’ang Hsi's 
presence and was dismissed into banishment for his outrageous 
Presumption in venturing to dispute with the Son of Heaven 
himself on the meaning of the Chinese word Tien, although he 
was convicted by the Emperor, in a personal colloquy, of being 
uite unversed in the Sinic philosophy and even ignorant of the 
thinese language. 

This unhappy controversy might never have arisen if, in the 
Sinic World some two thousand years before the day of the Man- 
chu Emperor K'ang Hsi and the French Bishop Maigrot, an enrich- 
ment of the Sinic conception of the magical order of the Universe 
had not brought with it a proportionate impoverishment of the 
Sinic conception of the Godhead. For the T'izn whose personality 
‘was so faint that a Papal Vicar-General was unwilling to recognize 
in him a counterpart of the Christian Deus (notwithstanding the 
willingness of the Son of Heaven to wield his immense authority 
under an alleged mandate from this nebulous power) was an 
abstraction from an earlier Shangti (‘Supreme Ancestor’)* whose 
claim to have been a personal god would appear to be less open 
to doubts 

If we now turn our attention again for a moment to the Hellenic 
World, and re-examine the Neoplatonic Weltanschauung, we may 
be struck by its similarity to the Sinic Weltanschauung which we 
have just been considering; and we shall notice that, although this 
Neoplatonic conception of the Universe, unlike its Sinic counter- 
part, was abortive, it did nevertheless have the effect, even in 
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embryo, of taking the colour out of the Solar divinity with the 
worship of whom Neoplatonism was associated. During the time 
when—in and after the bout of anarchy into which the Hellenic 
Society fell in the third century of the Christian Era—this last 
creative work of Hellenic minds was assuming the systematic 
shape which it wears in the fourth-century tract De Diis et Mundo, 
the highly individual personalities and sharply distinctive visual 
forms of an Apollo and a Mithras were fading into the abstraction 
of a Sol Invictus,? and Aurelian's abstract Sol was paling in his 
turn into Julian’s wintry Helios—a shadow-king of the Universe 
who, in Julian’s constitution of the Cosmic Commonwealth, was 
relegated to the honorary presidency that had been assigned to 
Zeus by Zeno? and Cleanthes. 

The substitution of Julian’s Helios and Aurelian's Sol Invictus 
for a Mithras and an Apollo in the penultimate chapter of Hellenic 
history has an exact parallel in Ikhnaton’s attempt to substitute 
the new-fangled worship of an intentionally abstract Sun-Disk for 
the historic worship of a Protean Amon-Re;# and we may speculate 
whether, if the Egyptiac emperor-prophet’s work had not died 
with him, it might not have resulted in a radical revision of the 
whole of the Egyptiac Weltanschauung on lines which would have 
exalted the conception of Law at the expense of the conception of 
the Godhead.’ 

‘Andean history affords another instance in which the abrupt and 
violent intervention of an external force—in this case, the Spanish 
conquest—may have anticipated the working out of the ultimate 
consequences of the deliberate substitution of a relatively faint and 
tenuous representation of the One True God for a relatively clear 
and concrete one. We have already observed! that the organization 
of an Egyptiac Pantheon, under the presidency of Amon-Re, on 
the initiative of the Pharaoh Thothmes III, has an analogue in the 
Inca Pachacutec's organization of an Andean Pantheon under the 
presidency of the Sun-God of Corichanca; but there is a further 
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analogy between the histories of the Andean and Egyptiac societies 
on the religious plane to which we have not yet paid attention. If 
the Andean World had its Thothmes III in the person of the Inca 
Pachacutec, it also had its Ikhnaton in the person of Pachacutec's 
immediate predecessor the Inca Viracocha;} for this emperor took 
up, and commended to his subjects, the worship of a creator-god* 
who was the namesake of his Imperial devotee The Andean 
religious innovator, however, was wiser in his generation than his 
rptiac counterpart. 
n his zeal for his own conception of the One True Gods Ikhn- 
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aton tilted against an established religion which by his day was 
virtually impregnable against attack owing to the consolidation of 
all its forces, human and divine, into a single hierarchy and a single 
pantheon by the act of Ikhnaton’s own predecessor and ancestor 
"Thothmes LII a hundred years before. The Inca Viracocha would 
not have had to reckon with so formidable a resistance if he had 
attempted, in Ikhnaton's fashion, to take the fortress of the estab- 
lished religion by assault; for in the Andean World the equivalent 
of the work of Thothmes III was not carried out until after Vira- 
cocha had been succeeded by Pachacutec on the throne of the 
Incaic Empire. Nevertheless the Inca Viracocha, in his activities 
on behalf of the god whose name he bore, was careful not to 
embroil himself with the Sun-God of Corichanca who was the 
ancestral patron of the Incaic Dynasty. And accordingly, when 
the Inca Pachacutec set himself to translate his predecessor's ideas 
into practice, he was able to promote the respective worships of 
the Creator-God and the Sun-God simultaneously and side by 
side—in contrast to what happened in the Egyptiac World, where 
Ikhnaton’s tactics not only drove Aton and Amon into conflict 
with one another, but turned their quarrel into a fight to the death. 

By contrast, the Inca Pachacutec adroitly preserved the peace 
between the Creator-God Viracocha and the Corichancan Sun- 
God by insisting upon the diversity of their natures, spheres, and 
roles. At his Pan-Andean synod of priests he waited till he: had 
obtained the assembly's consent to the organization of a pantheon 
of the historic local divinities, with the Corichancan Sun-God at 
their head, before he made, on his personal initiative, the more 
surprising, and perhaps also more contentious, suggestion that, 
side by side with this consolidation of all the other existing wor- 
ships of the Andean World, a separate cult of Viracocha the 
Creator should be instituted for the benefit of the spiritual élite.* 
Possibly the consent of the synod to this second of the Inca's two 
proposals, as well as to the first of them, was the more readily 
accorded because Pachacutec simultaneously proposed a differen- 
tiation in the respective material provisions that were to be made 
for the service of the Corichancan President of the Pantheon and 
for that of his creator-colleague. While the Corichancan Sun-God 
was endowed with estates and revenues in every province and 
parish of ‘the Land of the Four Quarters’, as was meet and right 
for a divinity who was the heavenly patron and counterpart of 
the Sapa Inca himself, the etherial Viracocha needed no special 

1 Thothmes TI imperabat slus circa 1480-1450 Mj Ikhnaton imperabat circa 
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endowments or memorials in a world that must everywhere and 
always bear witness to.its Creator's power and glory by the sheer 
fact of its own existence. In the whole Incaic Empire no more 
than two temples dedicated to Viracocha are vouched for by the 
surviving records of Andean history. 

Supposing that the wayward goddess Fortune had permitted 
the Incaic Empire to live out the full term of life of a universal 
state, instead of bringing Pizarro from the farther side of the 
Atlantic to make havoc of Pachacutec's work within less than a 
hundred years, we may speculate whether the paternal, authori- 
tarian, collectivist régime which Pachacutec had brought to per- 
fection would have come, in course of time, to be reflected in some 
representation of the Universe as a commonwealth governed, 
more Hellenico, by a social law, but with a constitution of the 
Spartan rather than of the Athenian pattern. If we may allow our 
imagination to picture the development of an Andean Weltan- 
schavung on such lines as these, then perhape—on the analogy of 
what happened to Zeus—we may also imagine the ci-devant sky- 
god Viracocha being relegated to an Honorary Presidency of the 
Cosmic Phalanstery.* 

We have now to consider those other representations of the 
constitution of the Universe in which its unity presents itself as 
the work of an omnipresent and omnipotent Godhead, while the 
Law which can be discerned in the Universe's structure and move- 
ment and life is regarded as being a manifestation of God's will, 
instead of being thought of as a sovereign unifying force which 
regulates the actions of gods and men alike if it leaves any place 
at all in the picture for anything that could be counted as divine. 
“We have observed already? that this concept of a unity of all 
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things through God, as well as the alternative concept of a unity 
of all things through Law, is conceived by human minds through 
an analogy from the constitution which a human universal state 
inclines to assume as, after its foundation, it gradually crystallizes 
into its final shape. In this process of crystallization we have seen 
that the human ruler of the universal state, who at the outset is 
literally a King of Kings, eliminates the client princes who were 
once his peers and thereby transforms his own constitutional 
status from a suzerainty to a monarchy in the literal sense of that 
word. If we now examine what happens simultaneously to the 
gods of the diverse peoples and lands which the universal state 
has absorbed into its own body politic, we shall find that there is 
an analogous change in the reciprocal relations of these objects of 
human worship. In the place of a pantheon in which a high god 
exercises a suzerainty over a community of other gods who were 
once his peers, and who have not lost their divinity in losing their 
independence, we see emerging a single God whose uniqueness is 
His essence. 

This religious revolution is apt to begin with a general change 
in the relations between divinities and worshippers. Within the 
framework of a universal state there is a tendency for all divinities 
to divest themselves of the bonds that have hitherto bound each 
of them up with some particular parochial human community. 
A divinity who has started life as the patron de jure and servitor 
de facto of some single tribe or town or valley or mountain now 
enters on a wider field of action by learning to appeal on the one 
hand to the Soul of the individual human being and on the other 
hand to the whole of Mankind; and, as each genius loci simultane- 
ously steps out into this wider world which has at last been opened 
up for him by human empire-builders, there tends to arise, under 
the aegis of a political peace, a religious competition between rival 
worships which ends, like the foregoing physical warfare between 
parochial states, in the victory of some single competitor over all 
the rest. The course of this religious revolution, as it worked itself 
out in the arena of the Achaemenian Empire, has been described 
by Eduard Meyer in a passage which demands quotation in our 
present context, not only on account of the brilliance of its obser- 
vation and analysis, but also because the particular chapter of 
religious history that is here recorded is typical of what is apt to 
happen on the religious plane of life within the political frame- 
work of any universal state, 

“The most persistent effects of the Achaemenian Empire—effects 
which are still exerting a direct influence upon our own present age— 
are to be found in the domain of Religion. The Achaemenian régime 
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saw the beginning of a transformation of religions that cut very deep. 
This development was assisted by the fact that the Achaemenian 
emperors treated the religions of their subjects with a large-hearted 
considezateness! and sought to erect them into props for their own 
policy; but a still more potent factor was the mere existence of an 
empire which embraced the whole World as the Acheemenian Empire did. 

"In ancient times Religion had been the most vital expression of the 
political community. It was the Gods that enabled the State to keep 
alive, to maintain isi in conflict with other Powers, and to increase in 
power and prosperity. But all that had changed since the national 
States, one after another, had been deprived, at the very least, of their 
political independence and had mostly been annihilated, so that the 
inhabitants of all the civilized countries of South-Western Asia had had 
to accustom themselves to seeing their fate decided by foreigners. 
Occasionally this experience led to a repudiation of the native divinity 
‘who had shown himself so weak and powerless that his worship had 
patently ceased to be worth while. But, so far as can be seen, this con- 
sequence was drawn only by isolated individuals. Among people in the 
mass the belief in the reality of the native divinities was too deeply 
rooted for there to be any possibility of the people tearing themselves 
away from their traditional objects of worship. And there was a way 
out of the dilemma which was always open: either the god was angry, 
or else he had helped the adversary’s cause to triumph because it was 
the cause that deserved to win. Cyrus is in Babylon the legitimate king 
who has been elected by Marduk, while Nabonidus is the apostate who 
has been rejected. In the eyes of the Prophets of Israel the victory of 
the Assyrians and Chaldaeans over the Prophets’ countrymen is the work 
of the victims’ own national god. He wills to chastise his people, and 
even to annihilate them, because they fail to understand his true nature; 
and he demonstrates his power all the more dazzlingly by bestowing the 
gift of world domination upon a nation which knows nothing of him 
and which fondly imagines that he is one of the powers whom it has 
vanquished. Others try to console themselves with the idea by which the 
Delphic Oracle attempted to justify its behaviour towards Croesus: above 
the god there stands a still mightier power to which the god has to sub- 
mit—either an inexorable Fate of an impersonal kind (the Necessity of 
the Orphics), or else the verdict of some supreme Ruler of the Universe.* 

"In any case the inevitable result is a revolution in the old concept of 
God, Already, through a theological extension of a naive faith, the 
national gods had everywhere become cosmic powers as well—powers 
whose creative, life-giving, preservative activity embraces Heaven and 
Earth. Now, with the annihilation of the National State and the cessa- 
tion of public life, the political side of the divinity falls away and the 
universal concept alone survives. Manners and customs converge; the 
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nations mingle with one another partly in the peaceful way of com- 
‘mercial intercourse, partly through the coercive action of the rulers; in 
many cases even the native language disappears before the face of the 
great languages that are the vehicles of Civilization. In these circum- 
stances the national community falls back more and more upon Religion: 
that is, upon the worship of the gods who are indigenous in its home- 
land, and upon the scrupulous observance of their ritual. This very 
process, however, endows the local religion with a capacity to extend 
its range beyond the old national frontiers. ‘The worshippers of a given 
divinity are now no longer the members of the national community who 
have been born into that divinity's service and are beholden to him for 
their very existence: his worshippers are now those who acknowledge 
him and remain faithful to him, whether they be members of the national 
community or not; and this turns religion into something that is at once 
individual and universal. The god is no longer expected to bring public 
prosperity to the body politic: what every one expects of him is personal 
prosperity and individual advantage for the worshipper himself, And 
accordingly the foreigner can pray to this god just as well as some one 
‘who has inherited his relation to the god from his ancestors. So the 
divinity becomes an independent self-subsistent power which operates 
from its seat of worship and offers grace and blessing to all the World. 
‘This is how these divinities are regarded by the Achaemenian Impetial 
Government. ‘The Government grants privileges and endowments to 
all the larger shrines; and at all of them sacrifices and prayers are offered 
for the well-being of the Emperor. The immediate ground for this 
policy is a desire to make capital for the Government out of the high 
prestige which the shrine possesses in the eyes of the subject popula- 
tion; but the Government is also moved by a genuine belief that these 
divinities are mighty powers and that it cannot be anything but an 
advantage to stand well with them. 

“Thus Universalism and Individualism become the characteristic 
features of all religions and all worships. Every worship claims to be 
the highest, and if possible the only legitimate, one; every divinity 
claims to be a great cosmic power; and they all of them address them- 
selves no longer—or no exclusively—to a national community, 
but primarily to each in ruman being—promising him all kinds 
of profit, both on Earth and in the Other World, and this with greater 
certitude than any other god can offer. This religious revolution was 
not accomplished at one stroke, but it begins in the Achaemenian Age.* 
"This age witnesses the prelude to the great competition between reli- 
gions which fills the later centuries of Antiquity. 
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“It has also now become possible to pay respect to a divinity at a 
distance from his local habitation and in detachment from his native 
soil and from his own people; for the bond which unites god and wor- 
shipper is no longer national or political but is personal and therefore 
indissoluble. Slaves and merchants and artisans who are permanently 
expatriated carry their divinity with them, found new shrines for him, 
and win adherents for him in foreign parts, while conversely the stranger 
who arrives at a seat of worship pays the divinity the tribute of his 
devotion and can be permanently won for this divinity’s service. | 

“Hence all worships begin to make an active propaganda, They either 
bestir themselves to widen the circle of the devotees of the shrine and 
to heighten its prestige and influence far and wide beyond mere 
parochial limits, or they seek to raise the ideas and the ritual of their 
religion to a status of commanding importance. For instance, the 
Babylonian and Egyptian priests broadcast their wisdom everywhere; 
the priests of the Pessinuntine Mother of the Gods, and those of kindred 
Anatolian and Syrian worships, enlist from all quarters a circle of 
fanatical adherents who are prepared to castrate themselves in the 
service of the divinity and to range over the face of the Earth as mendi- 
cant monks. These cults do not, any of them, make outright war upon 
those of the other gods: they merely relegate them to a position of 
inferiority, or demand at any rate a recognized position for themselves. 
side by side with them, There are, however, certain religions that do 
not recognize the legitimacy of alien cults at all (the attitude of Zoro- 
astrianism), or that even go so far as to condemn them as the most 
grievous sin against their own god (the attitude of Judaism). Their 
exclusiveness makes these religions all the more active in trying to win 
foreign adherents who, by their acceptance of the revelation, will save 
themselves from perdition and at the same time will bear witness among 
the nations to the power of the Only True God and will thereby raise 
the status of the god’s worshippers in the eyes of the World. The 
teaching of Zarathustra, which was the religion of the ruling nation, 
addressed itself, from the very beginning, to the whole Human Race and 
therefore never had an exclusive national character. The religion of 
‘Yahweh did not completely lose, but did recast its original nationalism 
under the impact of the blows of Fate which descended on the Jewish 
people; and, after achieving this transformation, it began to enlist 
proselytes all the more actively for coming late into the mission-field. 

"Inwardly, too, the religions begin to become assimilated to one 
another. All the worships of the Oriental World now pass through the 
same process as the parochial worships of the cantons of Egypt. ‘The 
only surviving differences between them are simply differences of name 
and of the minutiae of liturgical practice. In substance all these wor- 
ships are now indistinguishable'—all gods having become sun-gods and 
all goddesses heaven-goddesses—and this convergence has the para- 
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doxical effect of stimulating their militant competition with each other. 
Spiritually, politically, and socially the plane on which the several reli- 

ions live becomes more and more uniform, and this leads to the 
formation of uniform religious general ideas which present themselves 
in the individual worships and individual religions with merely super- 
ficial differentiations, No one can any longer find satisfaction in the old 
notion that the divinity to whom he pays devotion is a local power whose 
operation is confined to a particular territory. Every one thinks of his 
god as the epiphany of a universal cosmic power, which both rules the 
Earth and guides the destiny of Man—as a sun-god or a heaven-god if 
‘the divinity is male, and as a goddess of fertility or a nature-goddess if 
she is female. Hence in Syria and Phoenicia "the Lord of Heaven" 
(Be'elfamin) acquires ever greater prestige. He is “the good god who 
rewards his devotees” in the language of later inscriptions, and he is 
also the Thunderer on High. Sometimes the divinity is invoked without 
being named. For example, the inscriptions on Palmyrene altars of the 
Hellenistic Age invoke “Him whose name is praised unto Eternity, the 
Gracious, the Compassionate”. Side by side with this Unnamed God, 
Bal, "the Guider of Fate”, pushes his way in from Babylonia. One feels 
how close the individual gods have come to one another—how, in some 
sense, each of them is simply an epiphany of the others. Even the Jews, 
in addressing themselves to foreigners, designate their god, not as 
Yahweh, but as “the Heaven-God of Jerusalem’ and by de designa- 
tin they present im to their Persian masters a the peer of Ahura 
mazda." 


One reason why these formerly parochial and variegated divini- 
ties were thus being drawn into an ever closer conformity with one 
another was because they were now subject, all alike, to the 
influence of a single ensample; and this loadstone was the human 
monarch of a universal state which had provided the political 
container for this religious ferment. 
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culte. “L'inscription de Nemroud-Daght parle des trônes célestes de 
Zeus Oromasdès, et un bas-relief nous le montre assis sur un trône, le 
Sceptre à la main.” Hostanès se le figure de méme, les anges ou mes- 
sagers divins faisant cercle autour de lui. Dans des textes nombreux, on 
retrouve un souvenir, lointain parfois, de la croyance qui fit comparer le 
Maitre du Monde avec le Grand Roi, et ses assesseurs avec des satrapes, 
C'est de là que devait venir, avec l'idée d'un Royaume des Cieux, si 
familière à nos esprits, la conception stoicienne d'une Cité du Monde 
gouvernée par les planètes et les étoiles fixes, auxquelles les hommes 
sont assujettis.’* 

‘The closing sentence of this last quotation brings us back to the 
now familiar forking-point of the road which we are attempting to 
survey; but this time we have not to follow out the branch leading 
towards a Cosmic Law, which we have explored already, but the 
other branch which leads towards a Unique and Omnipotent God; 
and in this direction the first landmark that we shall notice is the 
influence of the Achaemenian Monarchy upon the Jewish concep- 
tion of the God of Israel.2 

‘In the Jewish religion, the heavenly] court, by which Yahweh i 
waited upon, is elaborated on a Babylonian pattern, even though certain 
old native conceptions may account for the origin of the idea. * 


And, in Jewish minds, this new conception of Yahweh had worked 
itself out to completion by about 166-1648.c., which appears, from 
internal evidence, to have been the approximate date of the writing 
of the prophetical part of the Book of Daniel. 


“I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of Days did 
sit, whose garment was white as snow, and the hair of his head like the 
qure wool; his throne was like the fiery fame, and his wheel as burning 

e. 

‘A fiery stream issued and came forth from before him; thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him; the judgment was set and the books were opened.’ 


1 See V. C () (2) 6 (6), vol. v, p. 547, footnote 2, above —A JT. 
à Bidez, J.: La Cité du Monde et la Ci du Soleil (Paris 1932, Les Belles Lettres), 
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The Achaemenian Great King is not, however, the only mon- 

arch of a universal state in whose likeness his subjects have shaped 

their conceptions of an Almighty God. In the Egyptiac World, 
for example, 


‘the conception of the Sun-God as a former king of Egypt, as the father 
of the reigning Pharaoh, and as the protector and leader of the nation, 
still a kind of ideal king, resulted in the most important consequences 
for Religion. The qualities of the earthly kingship of the Pharaoh were 
easily transferred to Re. .. The whole earthly conception and environ- 
ment of the Egyptian Pharaoh were soon, as it were, the "stage proper- 
ties” with which Re was “made up" before the eyes of the Nile-dweller. 
‘When, later on, therefore, the conception of the human kingship was 
developed and enriched under the transforming social forces of the 
Feudal Age," these vital changes were soon reflected from the character 
of the Pharaoh to that of the Sun-God.”* 
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In the Sinic World, likewise, we find the same mental imagery 

already taking shape during the "Time of Troubles’ which pre- 
ceded the foundation of a Sinic universal state by Ts'in She 
Hwang-ti. At any rate, the philosopher Mo-tse, who lived from 
the fifth into the fourth century B.C., 
“pour réfréner les vices des tyrans . . . évoque, à la suite des poètes de la 
cour royale, l'idée du Ciel Justicier, du Souverain d’En-haut, patron 
dynastique. Aussi parle-t-il de la Volonté du Ciel (T°ien tche) avec les 
mêmes termes, à peu pris, qu'il emploie pour exiger une entière sou- 
mission aux décisions du souverain.” 

This pair of illustrations from the histories of other civilizations 
may serve to show that the course of religious evolution in the 
Syriac World, within the political framework of the Achaemenian 
Empire and its Seleucid 'successor-state',? was not anything ex- 
ceptional, but was a normal development which exemplifies a 
general rule, In the political and social circumstances to which 
the foundation of a universal state gives rise, a number of pre- 
viously parochial divinities simultaneously assume the insignia of 
the newly established terrestrial monarch and then compete with 
one another for the sole and exclusive dominion which these 
insignia imply, until at length one of the competitors annihilates 
all the other claimants and thus establishes his title to be worship- 
ped as the One True God. ‘This outcome of the Battle of the Gods 
is analogous to that of the terrestrial struggle for existence between 
human princes during the disintegration of a civilization; for, in 
the course of the two successive rounds in which this political 
conflict works itself out, one of the competitors first either annihi- 
ates or subjugates all his peers in the internecine warfare of a 
"Time of Troubles’, and afterwards peacefully yet relentlessly 
eliminates those of them who have temporarily survived the estab- 
lishment of a universal state by reconciling themselves to becoming 
client princes of a victorious King of Kings—with the result that 
the victor-suzerain turns into a monarch who, in his final plenitude 
of power, is the sole embodiment of royalty and vehicle of sove- 
reignty and source of authority in his world. There is, however, 
one vital point on which the analogy that we have been drawing 
does not hold. 

In the constitutional evolution of a universal state the universal 
monarch whom we find enthroned in solitary sovereignty at the 
end of the story is usually a direct successor—in an unbroken 
constitutional sequence—of the Padishah, or overlord of client 


1 Granet, M.: La Prol Chinoise (Paris 1034, Renaissance du Livre), P. 493. 
2 For the transmission to the Seleucid Monarchy of the heksemectan Empires 
‘function era political foyer for acts of religious creation see Par. A, voll Pp. 5-6 above, 
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princes, under whose auspices the story opens." When an Augus- 
‘tus who had been content to make his authority felt in Cappadocia 
or Palestine or Nabataea by maintaining a general superintendence 
Over local kings or tetrarchs was succeeded in due course by a 
Hadrian who administered these former principalities as provinces 
under his own direct rule, there was no break in the continuity of 
the dominant power; for Hadrian, no less than Augustus, was 
master of the Hellenic Obxovuévy in virtue of being the head of the 

_Roman State, and he was still exercising this Roman authority in 
the form of the Principate—a subtle institution which was the 
principal heirloom in Augustus’s political legacy. In fact, the 
universal state with which the Hellenic World had originally been 
endowed by Roman empire-builders had not ceased to be a Roman 
Empire in consequence of the subsequent process by which the 
former client-states had been administratively gleichgeschaltet 
through being assimilated to the provinces that had been under 
the direct government of the Princeps and the Senate from the 
beginning. On the other hand, in the corresponding and contem- 
porary religious change, continuity, so far from being the rule, is 
a theoretically possible exception which it might be difficult to 
illustrate by historical examples. 

"The writer of this Study cannot, indeed, call to mind a single 
case in which the high god of a pantheon has ever served as the 
medium for an epiphany of God as the unique and omnipotent 
master and maker of all things. Neither the Corichancan Sun-God 
nor the Theban Amon-Re nor the Babylonian Marduk-Bel nor the 
Vedic Dyauspitar nor the Olympian Zeus has ever revealed the 
countenance of the One ‘True God beneath his own Protean mask. 
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‘And even in the Syriac universal state, where the god who was 
worshipped by the Imperial Dynasty was not a divinity of this 
synthetic kind and was also not a product of raison d'état, the 
deity through whose lineaments the existence and the nature of a 
‘One True God became apparent to Mankind was not Ahuramazda 
the god of the Achaemenidae: it was Yahweh the god of the 
Achaemenian emperors’ insignificant Jewish subjects. This vic- 
tory of Yahweh over Ahuramazda, and over all the other divinities 
of the Achaemenian Empire and its ‘successor-states’ who had 
been competing with the once parochial god of Israel and Judah 
for the superlative honour of becoming an eviphany of God 
Almighty, is the triumph that is celebrated in the Eighty-second 
Psalm: 
"God standeth in the congregation of the mighty; he judgeth among 
the gods. 
T A have said: Ye are godt, and all of you are children of the Most High; 
jut ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes." 
‘Arise, O God; judge the Barth; for thou shalt inherit all nations.” 
The note of this paean is not pitched too high; for, while Asshur's 
following had dwindled, by the time when the Jewish poem was 
written, to as small a company? as Ahuramazda’s worshippers 
muster to-day,* these stricken gods’ rival Yahweh—whose Chosen 
People was first trampled under foot by the Assyrians and then 
raised from the dust by thé Achaemenidae—has grown into the 
God of Christendom and Islam as well as the God of Jewry. This 
contrast between the ultimate destinies of the rival divinities and 
the momentary fortunes of their respective followers makes it 
evident that the religious life and experience of generations born 
and bred under the political aegis of a universal state is a field of 
historical study which offers to the observer some striking and 
momentous examples of the phenomenon of Peripeteia or ‘the 
reversal of roles’; and in fact it is not an exception, but the rule, 
for the particular representation of the Godhead which is singled 
out for becoming a vehicle of the revelation of the unity of God, in 
this unitary political phase of the disintegration of a civilization, to 
be an obscure divinity of humble antecedents, At the same time 


+ Tor the origin and nature of the Zoroastrian religion see T- C () 9) vol i, 
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this original lowliness and obscurity are not the only features that 
are ST of the divinities that are cast for this overwhelm- 
ing role. 

When we look into the nature and éthos of Yahweh as these are 
portrayed for us in the scriptures that we have inherited from his 
pre-Christian worshippers, two other features immediately strike 
the eye. On the one hand Yahweh is in origin a local divinity— 
in the literal sense glebae adscriptus if we are to believe that he first 
came within the Israelites’ ken as the jinn inhabiting and animating 
a volcano in North-Western Arabia, and in any case a divinity who 
struck root in the soil of a particular parish, and in the hearts of 
a particular parochial community, after he had been carried into 
the hill country of Ephraim and Judah as the divine patron of the 
barbarian war-bands who broke into the Palestinian domain of 
“the New Empire’ of Egypt in the fourteenth century 2.c.! On the 
other hand Yahweh is ‘a jealous god',? whose first commandment 
to his worshipper is :‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’ 
It is not, of course, surprising to find these two traits of provin- 
cialism and exclusiveness displayed by Yahweh simultaneously; 
for a god who keeps strictly to his own local domain may be ex- 
pected to be equally strict in warning off any neighbouring gods 
who show a disposition to trespass, What is, however, surprising 
—and even repellent, at any rate at first sight—is to see Yahweh 
continuing to exhibit an unabated intolerance towards the rivals 
with whom he courts a conflict when, after the overthrow of the 
parochial kingdoms of Israel and Judah and the establishment of 
a Syriac universal state in the shape of the Achaemenian Empire, 
the ci-devant god of two small upland principalities steps out into 
a wider world and aspires, like his neighbours, to win for himself 
the worship of all Mankind. In this ecumenical phase of Syriac 
history the persistence of Yahweh in maintaining the intolerant 
attitude and outlook that were legacies from his parochial past 
was an anachronism which was undoubtedly out of tune with the 
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temper that was prevalent in that age among the host of ci-devant 
local divinities of Yahweh's kind, who for the most part were 
conducting their tournament in a spirit of ‘live-and-let-live’ and 
‘give-and-take’.! This unamiable anachronism was, nevertheless, 
a5 we shall sce, one of the elements in Yahweh’s character that 
helped him to win his astonishing victory. 

Tt may be instructive to look into these two traits of provincial- 
ism and exclusiveness more closely, taking the provincialism first 
and the exclusiveness second. 

‘The choice of a provincial divinity to be the vehicle for an 
epiphany of a God who is omnipresent and omnipotent and unique 
might seem at first sight to be an inexplicable paradox; for, while 
the Jewish and Christian and Islamic conception of a God with 
these attributes? has indisputably been derived, as a matter of his- 
torical fact, from the figure of a Yahweh who makes his first 
appearance on the terrestrial scene as the Thunderer of Sinai or 
as the Ba'al of Shiloh, it is equally indisputable that the theolo- 
gical content, as opposed to the historical origin, of the idea of 
God which is common to these three monotheistic religions sprung 
froma single Syriac root is immeasurably different from the primi- 
tive representation of Yahweh, and bears a far closer resemblance 
to a number of other conceptions to which, as a matter of historical 
fact, the Islamic-Christian-Jewish conception is either indebted 
less deeply or even—in some of the cases in question—not indebted 
at all, so far as we can tell. In point of universality the Islamic- 
Christian-Jewish conception of God has less in common with the 
primitive representation of Yahweh than it has with the picture 
of the high god of a pantheon—an Amon-Re or a Corichancan 
Sun-God or a Marduk-Bel—whose authority at any rate extends 
in some sense over the whole of the Universe, even though the 
divinity by whom this supreme power is exercised be neither 
omnipotent nor unique. Or, if we take as our standard of com- 
parison the degree of the spirituality that the different conceptions 
of God display, here the latter-day Jewish and Christian and 
Islamic conception of God has more in common with the abstrac- 
tions of the philosophic schools: with an Andean Viracocha, an 
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Egyptiac Aton, a Neoplatonic Helios, a Confucian T'ien, a Stoic 
Zeus, and even, perhaps, with a latter-day Western ‘God the 
Mathematician’. For the primitive figure of Yahweh, as we see it 
(through a glass darkly) in the panorama of the Pentateuch, appears 
equally gross whether we compare it with these philosophic ab- 
stractions or with our own idea of the God whose countenance has 
been astonishingly revealed to us through Yahweh's features. Why 
is it, then, that, in a mystery play which has for its plot the revela- 
tion of God to Man, the supreme role of serving as the vehicle for 
the divine epiphany has been allotted, not to an etherial Aton or 
even to an imperial Amon-Re, but to a barbaric and provincial 
Yahweh whose qualifications for playing this tremendous part 
might seem, on our present showing, to be so conspicuously 
inferior to those of so many of his unsuccessful competitors? 
"The answer to this hard question may perhaps be found in call- 
ing to mind one element in the latter-day Jewish and Christian and 
Islamic conception of God which we have not yet mentioned. We 
have dwelt so far upon certain qualities which are as prominent 
in this etherial representation of God as they are conspicuous by 
their apparent absence from the character of the primitive Yahweh 
—the three sublime qualities of uniqueness and omnipotence and 
omnipresence. Yet, for all their sublimity, these three attributes 
of the Divine Nature are in themselves no more than conclusions 
of the human understanding; they are not experiences of the 
human heart; and, while it is no doubt possible for a human soul 
which has made its first discovery of God on the intellectual plane 
to enter into communion with Him thereafter on that higher level 
of spiritual intercourse on which human beings are able to love, 
as well as know, their human fellow creatures, the attainment of 
communion with God along a path on which the heart has to wait 
upon the head is evidently "hard and rare’. Few human souls have 
succeeded, like Ikhnaton or Akbar, in winning the Visio Beatifica 
for themselves by this intellectual approach;! fewer still have 
succeeded, like Zarathustra, in communicating to others a vision 
that has been gained in this primarily intellectual way; and this 
will not surprise us when we consider what element in God's 
nature it is that we have so far left out of account; for it is an 
element that is no mere attribute but is rather the very essence 
of the Divine Nature as it presents itself to us—an essence apart 
from which the Godhead could hardly be imagined as existing or 
as being capable of having any attributes ascribed to it. 
For Man, God's essence is that He is a living god with whom 


1 For the failure of Ikhnaton and Akbar to become founders of new religions see 
V. CG) (4) 6 (8), Annex, vol v, pp. 695-6 and 699-704, above. 
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a living human being can enter into a spiritual relation that is 
recognizably akin to his spiritual relations with the living human 
beings among whom Man lives his earthly life as a social creature, 
‘This fact of being alive is the essence of God's nature for human 
souls that are seeking to enter into communion with Him, and at 
the same time it is the hardest element in God’s nature for human 
beings to grasp, since this living god has to be apprehended by 
our human faculties without the aid of those physical evidences of 
life—a visibility and a tangibility—that are offered by all other 
living beings that come within Man's ken. And, if it is thus the 
most difficult part of the knowledge of God to know Him in this 
essential way, this difficulty is evidently at its maximum for a 
spiritual explorer who attempts an intellectual approach to his 
divine goal, since an intellectual apprehension of God's attributes 
is away of knowing God which is more remote than any other 
from the direct communion of Life with Life. ‘The seeker after 
God who takes this intellectual path is like some climber who gains 
his first footing on the mountain-side at the point which is not 
only farthest from the summit but which is also separated from 
it by the deepest chasms and the sheerest precipices. It is mani- 
festly less difficult—however difficult it still may be—for a human 
soul which is already in enjoyment of a direct communion with 
God to enlarge its comprehension of the Divine Nature by graft- 
ing a branch of intellectual knowledge on to the living stem of 
its intuitive religious experience. In short, the natural order of 
aspiration in any human endeavour to find the way to God is the 
order which is followed in Francis Thompson’s poem: 

world invisible, we view thee, 

world intangible, we touch thee, 

O world unknowable, we know thee, 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 

We can now perhaps see why our latter-day Islamic-Christian- 
Jewish conception of God has grown, as it has, out of the primitive 
figure of Yahweh and not out of the sophisticated constructions 
of the philosophers; for this quality of being alive, which is the 
essence of God as Jews and Christians and Muslims believe in Him 
to-day, is likewise the essence of Yahweh as he makes his appear- 
ance in the Old Testament. "For who is there of all flesh that 
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hath heard the voice of the living god speaking out of the midst 
of the fire, as we have, and lived ?—is the boast of Yahweh's 
Chosen People after his epiphany to them on Sinai, And itis t 
some assurance that the god whom they worship is a living god 
that nerves the Israelites to invade and occupy the Palestinian pro- 
vinces of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt? and afterwards to match 
themselves against the rival Philistine claimants to Pharaoh's dere- 
lict Palestinian heritage. When this living God of Israel encoun- 
ters in turn an abstract Zoroastrian Ahuramazda* and an abstract. 
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4 Ahura Mazdih means ‘God the Wise; and in the Zoroastrian conception of him 
he i as abstract as the Stoic Zeus, even if there be truth in the conjecture that the 
Iranian, like the Hellenic, abstraction has been drawn out of an historical divinity who, 
in the Iranian ease, would be Varina, the Aryan counterpart af the Greek Oran (fot 
this conjecture see Christensen, A.: D Iram sou ler Sastanider (Cope in 
A Matagesri p. 28). Abaraingzde wan conceived of by the Pro H 
One True Ge 
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Stoic Zeus and an abstract Constantinian Sol Invictus! and an 
abstract Neoplatonic Helios, it becomes manifest that Yahweh 
olos wémvrat, vol 88 axial dtovovow.2 
For the primitive figure of Yahweh has grown into the Christian 
conception of God by annexing the intellectual attributes of these 
abstractions without deigning to acknowledge the debt or scrupling 
to obliterate their names. The completeness of Yahweh's victory 
in this series of encounters is pointed by its contrast with what 
happened when another barbaric and parochial yet aggressively 
living god—the divine patron of the Arabian city-state of Mecca, 
who was known within the Ka'bah as Allah, ‘the god’ sans phrase 
—came to be identified by the Prophet Muhammad with the 
omnipresent and omnipotent and unique God of Jewry and 
Christendom.‘ The Ba'al of Mecca who was thus suddenly mag- 
nified by the fiat of a man of genius did not contribute a single 
new attribute to the intellectual conception of the One True God 
whose alter ego Allah was now proclaimed to be; but he has given 
proof of his vitality by imposing his own provincial name upon 
the God of the Universe on the lips of all the myriads of human 
beings in every part of the World who have come to know God 
through embracing Islam, 
(t Y, G9 26 Q) Annes, vol. y, pp. 659-61, above). A more powerful adventitious 
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If this persistent quality of being alive is the obverse of Yahweh's 
primitive provincialism, we may find that the exclusiveness which 
is an enduring as well as an original trait in Yahweh's character 
has also some value which is indispensable for the historic role 
which the God of Israel has played in the revelation of the Divine 
Nature to Mankind, 

‘This value begins to become apparent as soon as we consider 
the significance of the contrast between the ultimate triumph of 
the ‘jealous god’ of two puny and ephemeral Syriac principalities 
and the ultimate fiasco of the high gods of the pantheons of the 
two neighbouring societies which, between them, ground the 
political structure of the Syriac World to pieces, as a pair of con- 
‘verging icebergs might crush a frail kayak, In respect of being 
rooted in the soil and of flowing with the sap of visible and tangible 
life, both Amon-Re and Marduk-Bel could measure themselves 
against Yahweh on equal terms, while they had the advantage over 
him in being associated, in the minds of their hereditary worship- 
pers, with the colossal worldly success of their native Thebes and 
Babylon—a success which was ascribed to the zeal and prowess 
of these great tutelary divinities on their peoples’ behalf, whereas 
Yahweh’s people had been left, in their abasement and captivity, 
to solve as best they could the problem of vindicating the bene- 
volence and omnipotence of a tribal divinity who had apparently 
abandoned his tribesmen in their hour of need, without lifting a 
finger to defend them against a ruthless alien aggressor? If, in 
spite of these telling points in their favour, Marduk-Bel and Amon- 
Re were outstripped, as they were, by Yahweh in the competition 
between divinities under the Achaemenian régime, we can hardly 
avoid ascribing their failure to their innocence of Yahweh's jealous 
vein; for the absence of this trait was as conspicuous in the charac- 
ters of both the Egyptiac and the Babylonic high god as its 
presence was in the character of their obscure yet victorious Pales- 
tinian rival. A freedom—for good or for ill—from the spirit of 
exclusiveness is implicit in the hyphen which links the two parts 
of these synthetic divinities’ respective names; for, if jealousy had 
been the ruling passion of either of the original constituents in 
either case, then neither of these composite high gods could ever 
even have come into existence No wonder that Marduk-Bel and 
Amon-Re were as tolerant of polytheism beyond the bounds of 
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their own loose-knit personalities as they were tolerant of the 
disunity in their Protean selves, Both of them alike were born—or, 
more accurately speaking, were manufactured—to be content with 
their primal status of suzerainty over a host of other beings who 
were no less divine, and not even much less potent, than they were; 
and, by the same token, this congenital lack of ambition doomed 
them both to drop out of the competition for a monopoly of divi- 
nity when Yahweh’s devouring jealousness would as surely spur him 
on to run to the end this race that had been set before them all. 
‘The same relentless intolerance of any rival was also manifestly 
one of the qualities that enabled the God of Israel, after he had 
become the God of the Christian Church, to outrun all his com- 
petitors once again in another Battle of the Gods which was fought 
Out this time in the arena of the Roman Empire. These rival 
candidates for the spiritual allegiance of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat were of diverse natures and origins—a Syriac Mithras, 
an Egyptiac Isis, a Hittite Cybele—but they were in unani- 
mous accord with each other, and in unanimous disagreement 
with their eventual conqueror, in being ready to enter into a 
compromise, They would have been willing either to parti- 
tion the vast population of the Hellenic universal state into as 
many separate flocks as there were competing divinities, or to find 
aniche for each and all of the divine competitors in each and every 
human soul, or even to allow the ingenuity of their hierophants 
to incorporate these hitherto rival gods into a joint-stock company 
for a common exploitation of the vast new virgin territory which 
lay open to the Oriental divinities in a Hellenic World whose 
native gods were now too decrepit to be capable any longer of 
fighting even on their own ground in defence of their traditional 
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rights. This easy-going, compromising spirit was fatal to the 
rivals of the God of Tertullian when they had to face an adversary 
who could not be content with a less than ‘totalitarian’ victory 
because any abatement of his own exclusive claim to divinity 
would be, for him, a denial of his own essence. 

"The most impressive testimony to the value of the jealous vein 
in Yahweh's éthos is perhaps afforded by a piece of negative 
evidence that comes from an Indic World in which the God of 
Israel did not begin to make his eristence felt until after the 
religion of the Indic internal proletariat had set hard in an indi- 
genous form? that it still retains to-day. In the Indic World, as 
elsewhere, the process of social disintegration was accompanied by 
the development of a sense of unity, and this made itself felt very 
forcibly on the religious plane—as was to be expected in a society 
in whose habitus the religious vein was dominant.4 In response to 
an ever more insistent craving in Indic souls to apprehend the 
unity of God, the myriad divinities of the Indic internal proletariat 
gradually coalesced or dissolved into one or other of the two 
mighty figures of Shiva and Vishnu.s 

‘Vishnu is really all the other gods. Just as he is identical with Brah- 
man and (iva, so he condescends to manifest himself in beings which 
do not claim to be self-existent or without beginning. It involves some 
partial limitation of his own nature, some Docetic assumption of a 
temporary form. Caiva piety reached the same end in a different way. 
“Victorious is the Eternal Sthinu (the ‘Steadfast’ or ‘Stable’), whose 
one body is formed by the coalescence of all the gods": so ran the 
dedication of King Kakusthavarman (regnabat A.D. 500-50) on a great 
tank in Mysore adjoining a temple of Civa,'* 
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"For this dominance of the religious vein im the abitur of both the 'apparented” 
Indic and the ‘ablated’ Hindu Society see the quotations from Sir Charles Eliot in 
III. C (Gi), vol. i, po. 384-5 and 388, above. - B 

5 The stage in the process of transcending a primitive polytheism which is repre- 
tented, in the history of Indic religion, by the absorption of all other divinities into either 
Vishou or Shiva wat never completed m the Babylonis and Egyptac worlds. There 
does, however, "ave been an inchoate and abortive tendency, in the time of ‘the 
New Empire’ of Egypt, for Amon-Re to attract into his own personality s 
of the other dvinites6f the Thothmean Pantheon- to judge by certain pas 

ous literature of that age that have been quoted in V. 
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With a former multiplicity of local divinities thus absorbed into 
the personality of one or other of two alternative Lords of the 
Universe, Hinduism has reached the stage that was reached by the 
religion of the Syriac internal proletariat! in the Achaemeno- 
Seleucid Age, when the mighty figures of Ahuramazda and Yahweh 
confronted one another as the two survivors on a stricken field of 
battle between a host of divinities who had been contending for 
the prize of becoming the vehicle for a revelation of the unity 
of the Divine Nature. This penultimate stage on the road towards 
the apprehension of the unity of God was attained by Hinduism 
at least fifteen hundred, and perhaps two thousand, years ago; and 
yet, in all the time that has elapsed since then, Hinduism has 
never taken the final step that was taken by the Syriac religion 
when Yahweh—intolerant of even a single peer—disposed of 
Ahuramazda by swallowing him whole. In Hinduism the concept 
of an Almighty God, instead of being unified, has been polarized 
round the mutually complementary and by the same token anti- 
thetic figures of two equally-matched candidates who have per- 
sistently refrained from settling accounts with one another. 

In face of this strange situation we are bound to ask ourselves 
why Hinduism has accepted, as a solution for the problem of the 
unity of God, a compromise which, so far from offering a genuine 
solution, involves an unresolved contradiction inasmuch as it is 
really impossible to conceive of a godhead that is omnipresent and 
omnipotent—as Vishnu and Shiva each claim to be—without 
being at the same time unique. As soon as we put this question, 
the answer stares us in the face. The reason why Hinduism has 
come to this tragic halt within sight of a goal towards which it has 
travelled over so long a road is because neither Shiva nor Vishnu 
is a ‘jealous god’ in Yahweh's vehement vein. So far from that, 
the éthos of both these Hindu divinities bears a manifest resem- 
blance to that of the Hittite and Egyptiac and Syriac divinities— 
a Cybele and an Isis and a Mithras—whom the God of Israel 
overthrew after he had become the God of Christianity. In the 
seme easy-going spirit Vishnu and Shiva have always preferred a 
compromise to a fight to the death; and it might have been ex- 
pected a priori that, in a world where they did not find themselves 
confronted by any implacable rival, they would have been able to 
strike their compromise with an impunity that was impossible for 
Mithras and Cybele and Isis in an arena in which the Christians" 
‘jealous god’ was also one of the combatants. Yet, as it has turned 
Out, the fortunes of Shiva and Vishnu have been hardly happier than 
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those of their counterparts in the Roman Empire. They have been 
spared annihilation only to meet the more ironic fate of being 
reciprocally frustrated and stultified by one another. And this 
failure to apprehend the unity of God in a world in which the God 
of Israel has not been on the scene seems to indicate that the 
jealousness of Yahweh, which at first sight is so repellent, has a 
value that transcends its sheer survival-value in a struggle for 
existence between competing divinities. Its transcendent value 
lies in the disconcerting fact that a divinity who is credited by his 
worshippers with this spirit of uncompromising self-assertion 
proves to be the only medium through which the profound and 
therefore elusive truth of the unity of God has been firmly grasped 
hitherto by human souls, 

8. Archaism 
(o) Archaism in Institutions and Ideas. 

Having now taken stock of the alternative ways of behaviour and 
feeling that present themselves to souls who are born into a socially 
disintegrating world, we may pass on to a consideration of the 
alternative ways of life that lie open to be followed in the same 
challenging circumstances; and here we may begin with that way 
which, in our preliminary reconnaissance of this stage in our 
Study, we have labelled ‘Archaism’! and have defined as an 
attempt to remount the stream of life—breasting the current and 
taking salmon-leaps up cataracts and waterfalls—in the hope of 
regaining one of those quiet upper reaches that in “Times of 
‘Troubles’ are regretted the more poignantly the farther they have 
been left behind. 

In making an empirical survey of examples of this phenomenon 
of Archaism, we shall perhaps obtain a clearer view if we once 
again divide the landscape up into those four fields—Conduct, 
Art, Language, and Religion—which we have already plotted out. 
in the course of a preceding inquiry into the sense of promiscuity.* 
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We shall find, however, that in these two different surveys our 
four fields are not completely coextensive in their several areas, and 
that this divergence arises from an inward diversity between the 
two states of mind which are the respective objects of study in 
the two cases. The sense of promiscuity is a spontaneous, un-self- 
conscious feeling which sometimes asserts itself, as we have seen, 
in defiance of tradition and of law and of public opinion and even 
of the taste and conscience of the person or persons whom the 
sense of promiscuity is overpowering and carrying away. By con- 
trast, Archaism is a deliberate, self-conscious policy of attempting 
to swim against the stream of life at the bidding of a conscience 
and a taste and a public opinion and a law and a tradition which 
spur the swimmer into attempting his arduous four de force; and 
accordingly we shall find that in the field of conduct Archaism 
expresses itself in formal institutions and formulated ideas rather 
than in un-self-conscious manners, and in the linguistic field in 
points of style and theme, which are matters of convention and, 
as such, are amenable to the control of the will, as well as in points 
of vocabulary, accidence, and syntax, in which the wayward spirit 
of the vulgar tongue is apt to outwit the ‘high-brow purist’s most 
straitly pedantic intentions. 

If we now begin our survey by entering upon the field of insti- 
tutions and ideas, our best plan of operations will be to start by 
taking a glance at institutional Archaism in detail and then to 
follow the spread of the archaistic state of mind over a wider and 
wider area till we arrive, in the end, at an ‘ideological’ Archaism 
which is all-pervasive because it is an Archaism-on-principle, 

We have already come across one example of an archaistic 
resuscitation of a particular rite in our survey of civilizations that 
have come to a standstill on the threshold of life. We have seen? 
how in Plutarch’s day, which was the heyday of the Hellenic 
universal state, the ceremony of scourging Spartiate boys at the 
altar of Artemis Orthia—an ordeal which, in Sparta's prime, had 
been taken over from a primitive fertility-ritual and had been 
incorporated into the Lycurgean agágé—was being practised at 
Sparta once again, though now with a pathological exaggeration 
which is one of the characteristic notes of Archaism in all its mani- 
festations. In the Indic World, too, we have noted? that the horse- 
sacrifice, which was a traditional Indic method of asserting a title 
to an occumenical authority, was resuscitated first by Pushyamitra, 
the usurper who overthrew the Mauryas in the second century 
B.C., and afterwards—more than five hundred years later—by the 
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Guptas. It is easy to guess that Pushyamitra and Samudragupta 
in turn were moved to make this archaistic demonstration of their 
legitimacy by an inward doubt about the validity of their respective 
claims to a sovereignty on the oecumenical scale; and it was 
assuredly an inward loss of certainty about the boasted eternity of 
Rome that moved the Emperor Philip to celebrate, with the 
utmost solemnity and magnificence, the traditional Ludi Saecu- 
lares when, in A.D. 248, the Roman Empire was enjoying a momen- 
tary breathing-space in the midst of a bout of anarchy that was 
threatening to put an end to its very existence.t 

If we pass from recurrent rites to permanent institutions, we 
shall observe that, in this age in which the Roman Commonwealth 
appeared to be on the point of dissolution, the revival of the Ludi 
Saeculares in A.D. 248 was followed in or about A.D. 250 by the 
re-establishment of the venerable office of the censorship. And if 
we cast our eyes back to the "Time of Troubles’ from which the 
bout of anarchy in the third century of the Christian Era was 
divided by a span of effective Roman Peace, we shall see the 
Gracchi attempting to deal with the economic and social crisis 
which was the aftermath of the Hannibalic War by legislating for 
the restoration of a system of peasant-proprietorship which they 
believed to have been prevalent in the Ager Romanus at a date 
more than two hundred years before their own day.? If we turn 
from the Hellenic to the Western World, we shall find an analogue 
of the re-establishment of the Roman censorship in the third 
century of the Christian Era in the re-enhancement, in the twen- 
tieth century, of the prestige and popularity of the British Crown 
to a height at which they had never stood at any time since the 
death of Queen Elizabeth in A.D. 1603.4 
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TÉ we pass from particular institutions to constitutions extending 
over the whole domain of political life, we shall observe that the 
revalorization of the medieval institution of the Crown in Great 
Britain has been contemporaneous with the organization in Italy 
ofa ‘corporative state’, and that this is supposed to be a restoration 
ofa political and economic régime which wasin force in ‘the Middle 
‘Ages’ in Northern Italy and in the rest of the medieval Western 
city-state cosmos, and which was based, in its original form, 
upon the medieval trade-guilds. This modern Western Fascist 
‘corporative state’ is a veritable mé:rpios olureía (‘ancestral consti- 
tution’) of the kind which was so prominent a portent in a disin- 
tegrating Hellenic World both during the Hellenic "Time of 
‘Troubles’ and after the establishment of a Hellenic universal state 
in the shape of the Roman Empire. 

‘The slogan ‘patrios politeia’ implies the claim that a newly 
inaugurated constitution is in reality an old-established one which 
is now being brought back into force after an unmerited and 
unfortunate interval of disuse and oblivion. In the history of the 
decline and fall of the Hellenic Civilization we find this claim being 
made, within twenty years of the breakdown of 431 B.C., by the 
Athenian reactionaries who succeeded, through a coup d'état, in 
imposing upon the Athenian Démos the short-lived oligarchic 
constitution of the year 411. This ‘Régime of the Four Hundred" 
was hailed by its supporters as a return to the Constitution of 
Cleisthenes and perhaps even to the Constitution of Solon. In a 
similar tone Agis and Cleomenes—the two Spartan martyr-kings 
who successively staked and lost their lives on a policy of political 
and social Archaism in the third century B.c,—proclaimed that 
they were restoring the Constitution of Lycurgus and that they 
ought therefore to be applauded as reformers instead of being 
execrated as revolutionaries. At Rome in the second century B.C. 
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the Graechi professed—and this, no doubt, with the same good 
faith as their Heracleid forerunners at Sparta—to be exercising the 
office of the Tribunate of the Plebs in the fashion that had been 
intended at the time when, at the turn of the fourth and third 
centuries, the dissident Plebeian imperium in imperio had been 
re-absorbed iuto the legitimate Roman body politic in virtue of a 
sagacious political compromise.t 

Tn the same Roman Commonwealth a hundred years later the 
dictatorship—which by that time had come to be the only possible 
instrument for appeasing a stasis which the Gracchi had provoked 
—was commended to the ci-devant governing class by an Augustan 
Archaism which was as rusé as the Gracchan Archaism had been 
naif. The assassination of Octavian's adoptive father Divus Julius 
had shown that the sheer necessity and urgency of establishing a 
dictatorial régime were not enough to guarantee immunity from 
criminal violence to a statesman who was attempting to perform 
this invidious public service. So far from that, the mere admission 
of the need for a dictatorship was a crushing indictment of the 
class in whose hands the government of the Roman Common- 
wealth had been concentrated for the past two centuries. If the 
Ordo Senatorius were to be forced to confess that a dictator could 
no longer be dispensed with, then it would be confessing in the 
same breath its own complete political and moral failure; and the 
fate of Caesar the dictator-god had shown that it was impossible 
to extort this confession from the Roman aristocracy without 
driving them, in the act, into a homicidal frenzy of exasperation, 
The adoptive Caesar Octavianus might lack the genius of the 
genuine Caesar the God, but he did possess, in the highest degree, 
the capacity for learning by experience; and, when the crime of 
44 B.c. confronted Octavian with the problem of how to wield 
Caesars powers without courting Caesar's fate, he contrived a 
solution which earned him the titles of Augustus and Pater Patriae 
and enabled him to become the true founder of the long-yearned- 
for Hellenic universal state.* 

 Augustus's solution of the political crux of the age was to ‘save 
the face’ of the Ordo Senatorius by tacitly inviting its members to 
collaborate with him in an open constitutional conspiracy. The 
unavowed bargain which he induced them to accept was a “division 
of powers’ in which Augustus received the substance while the 


1 For thie chapter of the constitutional history of the Roman Republic aee IV. 
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2 For Augustus’ role and achievement see V. C () (d) 6 (8) Annex, vol. v, pp. 648-9, 
above, and V. C Gi) (a), n the present volume, pp. 187 and 190, below. 
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Senate retained the form; and the offer—vhich would have been 
rejected as an insult by the ci-devant Roman governing class in its 
heyday—was accepted by their epigoni with alacrity and gratitude. 
In consequence, Augustus died in his bed at a ripe old age more 
than forty years after he had settled down into his dictatorship 
under the disarming title of Princeps Senatus; and throughout 
those four decades every urgent autocratic act that he had per- 
formed had been juridically warranted by the constitutionally 
well-established powers of the traditional republican magistracies 
which the Senate had officially conferred upon him. De facto the 
nature and scope and effect of these powers were magnified out of 
all recognition [4 being combined in the person of a single incum- 
bent upon whom they had been conferred in some cases in per- 
petuity and in the rest with a frequency of iteration which had no 
historical precedent. Yet this patent fact that the ancient repub- 
lican magistracies amounted cumulatively to a dictatorship was 
never allowed—either by Augustus of the one part or by the 
Senate of the other—to disturb the constitutional fiction that 
the Princeps Senatus was wielding no power which was alien to the 
ancient republican constitution of the Roman Commonwealth; 
and this archaistic constitutional make-believe actually provided 
so solid a foundation for a new political structure that the Augustan 
Principate endured for the best part of three hundred years. 

It is also significant that the meticulous respect that was shown 
by Augustus, throughout the period of his constitutional rule, for 
the theory of the sovereignty of the Senate, was equalled and even 
surpassed towards the close of this threc-hundred-years' period 
after having been cast aside, with various degrees of brutality, by 
the first emperor's earlier successors from Tiberius onwards. In 
the breathing-spaces in that half-century of political convulsions, 
between A.D. 235 and A.D. 284, which was the prelude to a liquida- 
tion of the Augustan Principate to make way for an absolute 
monarchy on the Sasanian pattern, the Senate found itself once 
again being treated with an honour which it had seldom known 
since the death of Augustus himself, The struggle against the 
proletarian dictatorship of Maximinus Thrax was conducted by 
the Gordians—and, after their deaths, by Maximus and Balbinus 
as the Senate's nominees and mandatories. And even after 
Gallienus had deprived the Ordo Senatorius of their last shreds 

x Je will be scen, that Divus Caesar, with Hs reckless radicalism, is the Hellenic 
counterpart of a Sinis Tein rt while Augustus, with his artful Archalar, is 
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of effective power; and after Aurelian had given the Hellenic 
World a foretaste of the despotism that was to be imposed upon 
it, once for all, by Diocletian within less than ten years of Aurelian’s 
death, we find the Army engaging with the Senate in an unpre- 
cedented contest in courtesy in which each party insisted, more 
Japonico, that the other should accept the honour of electing 
"Aurelian's successor, until at last the Senators admitted defeat by 
‘consenting to nominate one of their own number. In A.D. 275 it 
was strange indeed to see a proletarian soldiery submitting to the 
command of a cultivated civilian who was already seventy-five 
years old; but it was even stranger—when the anxieties and 
fatigues of his incongruous task brought the aged Emperor Tacitus 
to his grave within six months of his investiture with the purple 
—to see his virile successor Probus, who was a peasant-soldier of 
the same rough Illyrian stock as Aurelian and Diocletian, declining 
to assume the Imperial title, though he was already the candi 
date of the Army and the master of the Empire de facto, until 
he had asked for and obtained the Senate’s ratification of the 
‘Army's choice. Thus, in the constitutional history of the Roman 
Commonwealth, the Senate was never treated with a greater 
show of deference than at a moment when it was on the point of 
losing the last shadow of a sovereignty which by that time 
had been in abeyance de facto for the best part of four cen- 
turies. So strong was the archaistic impulse in a society which 
was obsessed with the problem of self-preservation under a threat 
of imminent death, 

Tf we turn from a disintegrating Hellenic to a disintegrating 
Sinic World, we shall be able here to observe the emergence of 
aconstitutional Archaism of amore comprehensive scope, extending 
from public into private life and from institutions to ideas. 

"The challenge of the Sinic ‘Time of Troubles’ produced a 
spiritual ferment in Sinic minds which displayed itself both in 
the Confucian humanism of the fifth century ».C. and in the later 
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1 For the humanistic Ethos of Confucius himself see the passages quoted from Granet 
in V. C (i) (d) 7, p» 14, footnote 3, above 
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and more radical schools of the ‘Politicians’ and ‘Sophists’ and 
"Legists';! but this burst of spiritual activity was ephemeral. 

‘Ce sont les efforts tentés par les gouvernements de potentats (dont 
certains jouaient les despotes éclairés) pour édifier l'État sur un ordre 
social rénové qui sont à l'origine des concurrences corporatives et des 
polémiques sectaires par lesquelles se signalent les ve, ive et itt siècles. 
Beaucoup d'idées fécondes furent alors brillamment défendues. Aucune 
n'a réussi à modifier profondément la mentalité des Chinois. ... Comme 
les solutions proposées l'attestent, toute l'activité de pensée que ces 

roblimes ont provoquée a été déterminée par une crise sociale où le 
Système féodal et la conception traditionnelle de l'Étiquette auraient pu 
sombrer. L'ordre féodal, cependant, est, pour le fond, demeuré vivace. 
L'agitation philosophique qui donne tant d'intérêt à la période des 
Royaumes Combattants a abouti au triomphe de la scolastique. Un 
conformisme archaisant a renforcé le prestige de l'Étiquette et de tout 
le vieux systeme de classifications, de comportements, de convenances.”* 


‘This revulsion towards the Past can be seen at its clearest in the 
fate which overtook the Confucian humanism. 

"En méme temps que s'atténusit l'inspiration humaniste, s'accroissait 
Vattachement à un décorum archaisant. Plutôt qu'à observer les com- 
portements de l'homme en cherchant à affiner le sens de la dignité 
humaine, les héritiers infidèles du Maitre s'employérent à subordonner. 
l'ensemble du savoir à l'étude des traditions rituelles.”* 


From this attitude of mind it is a short step to the Archaism- 
on-principle of Tong Chong-chu (vivebat circa 175-105 B.C.), an 
Imperial civil servant of the Prior Han régime who succeeded in 
making a reductio ad absurdum of the bureaucratic outlook by 
working out a system for subjecting every administrative act to the 
test of an historical precedent. 

"C'est en se servant des précédents, c'est-à-dire grâce à une inter- 
prétation des faits de l'histoire, qu'on justifiera, mais aussi qu'on pourra 
condamner, les décisions du prince et de ses conseillers. Ceux-ci et 
leurs décrets se trouveront jugés par le Ciel et le peuple, dés qu'un 
savant, ayant produit un fait historique, l'aura interprété en montrant 
quel ft, jadis, dane une situation déclarée analogue à tele situation 
actuelle, le jugement du peuple et du Ciel. 


Another example of Archaism-on- principle in a different sphere 
is the cult of a largely fictitious Primitive Teutonism which has 


3 For a conspectus of the sects and schools of thought which were brought into 
existence by the ordeal of the Sinjc ‘Time of Troubles! sec Granet, M.: La Poesie 
Chinoise (Pacis 1934, Renaissance du Livre), Book IV, chapa, 1-3, and Waley, A. The 
Wey and Pray {Landon 1934, Men & Ua), Introducdon, 

$ Granet, op. cit, pp; 4237 and 417-18. 

3 Teid pB. 153. A otil fater stage in the metamorphosis of Confucianism, when it 
degenerated into sheer sorcery, has been touched upon im V. C () (d) 6 (D, val v, 
PP: F49 and 555-6, above, 
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been one of the provincial products of a general archaistic move- 
ment of Romanticism in the modern Western World. 

"This curious superstition has arisen within the last hundred 
years in certain provinces of Western Christendom in which the 
Current vernacular happens to be some twig of the Teutonic 
branch of the Indo-European family of languages. ‘The postulates 
are that the Teutonic language has been spoken, ab initio, by a 
blonde and blue-eyed race; that this race is autochthonous in 
Northern Europe; and that the region, the race, and the language 
are all of them uniquely noble. After having afforded a harmless 
antiquarian gratification to some nineteenth-century English his- 
torians and instilled a perhaps more tiresome racial self-conceit 
into some twentieth-century American ethnologists; this cult of 
an imaginary Primitive Teutonism has latterly revealed its true 
nature by becoming—in the watchword ‘Blood and Soi?—the 
palladium of the post-war National-Socialist Movement in the 
German Reich. We are here confronted with an exhibition of 
Archaism which would be pathetic if it were not so sinister? A 
great modern Western nation which has been brought, by the 
spiritual malady of this Modern Age; within an ace of an irre- 
trievable national collapse, has apparently lost faith in the panoply 
of a modern Western culture which has not availed to save it from. 
this dreadful experience; and, in a desperate effort to find a way 
out of the trap into which the recent course of history has inveigled 
it, this distraught and disillusioned Germany has turned away from 
a future prospect of interminable humiliation and horror, and has 
doubled back upon its own historical past. This is, no doubt, a 
trail which has only to be retraced in the reverse direction in order 
to lose itself sooner or later in the darkness of the primeval forest 
out of which our common Teutonic ancestors first emerged into 
notoriety some two thousand years ago; but it remains to be 
proved that the Urwald is an earthly paradise! 

In this latter-day German archaistic resort to a fancied saving 
grace of the pristine tribal lair and the primitive tribal stock there 
is a touch of the Sinic style of Archaism with its flair for the 
primitive solidarity between the human tribe and the tribe's non- 
human environment; but in this modern Western variation on a 
ef Trt et of thig non has been xine ndi i Study nT. C 
(a) vol pp aor qp abore. ena 
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Sinictheme the subtle Sinic touch is incongruously combined with 
the simple animal instinct which prompts a baby kangaroo in the 
zoological gardens of a great metropolis to take refuge in its 
mother’s pouch after it has been put out of countenance by the 
collective stare of an inquisitive crowd of human spectators. 

Yet another form of Archaism-on-principle is the hankering 
after ‘a return to Nature’ or to ‘the simple life’;! and in our modern, 
Western Society, since the days of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and 
Marie Antoinette, this itch has been apt to seek relief in a variety- 
show of cranks and affectations—in unfavourable contrast to the 
corresponding reaction of the Taoist sages of a disintegrating Sinic 
World, who turned their minds towards the soberer simplicity of 
the archaic village communities out of which the now decadent 
Sinic Society had originally sprung.? 

‘L'idéal politique des maîtres taoistes parait avoir été un régime de 

inuscules communautés paysannes. Dans une bourgade isolée, un 
it (vénéré comme un dieu du sol) peut, de la facon la plus modeste, 
exercer ses pouvoirs indéfinis. Tchouang tseu déclare que tout va bien 
dans l'Empire lorsqu'on laisse libre cours aux traditions locales qu'il 
nomme les maximes villageoises.” 

"This archaistic ideal is commended in the nineteenth chapter of 
the Tao Te King:* 

Banish wisdom, discard knowledge, 

And the people will be benefited a hundredfold. 

Banish human kindness, discard morality, 

And the people will be dutiful and compassionate, 

Banish skill, discard profit, 

And thieves and robbers will bond ary 

If when these things are done they find life too plain and unadorned, 

"Then let them have accessories; 

Give them Simplicity to look at, the Uncarved Block to hold, 

Give them selflessness and fewness of desires, 

In the eightieth chapter of the same work the same ideal picture 
is drawn again, but this time with a vividness which conveys, in 
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a few strokes of the Sinic brush, the essence of an Archaism that 

ise elaborated by Plato in page after page of The Republic and The 
us. 

"Given a small country with few inhabitants, he could bring it about 
that though there should be among the people contrivances requiring 
ten times, a hundred times less labour, they would not use them! He 
could bring it about that the people would be ready to lay down their 
lives and lay them down again in defence of their homes, rather than 
emigrate. There might still be boats and carriages, but no one would go 
in them; there might still be weapons of war, but no one would drill 
with them. He could bring it about that “the people should have no 
use for any form of writing save knotted ropes, should be contented with 
their food, pleased with their clothing, satisfied with their homes, should 
take pleasure in their rustic tasks. ‘The next place might be so near at 
hand that one could hear the cocks crowing in it, the dogs barking; but 
the people would grow old and die without ever having been there.” 

To an English reader of the Tao Te King the note of this 
passage is already familiar iù Gray's Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard; and in the England of the present writer's day this 
archaic life was still being lived—in an unbroken continuity with 
the Past—by some, at least, of the inhabitants of the tract of 
Yorkshire country-side in which he wrote these lines, If there is 
any grain of truth in Tong Chong-chu’s belief that the lessons of 
History may elucidate the signs of the times,? it may be surmised 
that, to-day, there are children already born in London or in 
Leeds who will live to be overwhelmed by a passionate archaistic 
impulse to throw away their motor-cars and wireless sets and 
Lewis guns and bombing-planes in order to free their hands for 
handling ‘the poor crooked scythe and spade’ that are fabled once 
upon a time to have bestowed a homely happiness upon the 
modern English urban proletariat’s far-off rustic ancestors when, 
in an unwittingly Taoist vein, ‘they kept the noiseless tenor of 
their way along the cool sequester'd vale of life’. 


(B) Archaism in Art. 

"The vogue of Archaism in Art is something so familiar to 
modern Western Man that he is apt to take it for granted without 
ever becoming conscious of it. For the most conspicuous of the 


2 The passage within i in Waley's view, a quotation from 
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arts is Architecture; in almost every great city of the Western World 
in a.D. 1938 at least nine-tenths of the buildings then standing were 
less than a hundred years old ;! and our modern Western architec- 
ture had already been falling under the dominion of Archaism at 
the time—by then a hundred years back—when this orgy of build- 
ing had begun. Thus the worker who travels twice a day between 
his suburban dormitory and his urban factory or office has regis- 
tered automatically, on his visual memory, the print of innumer- 
able Neo-Gothic railway-stations and churches, while, if he is a 
worker in New York, his eye will have become equally well 
accustomed to the millions of square feet of Neo-Colonial brick- 
work that cast a cloak of archaistic decency over the steel-and- 
concrete skeletons of the sky-scrapers. If our breadwinner is not 
in too much of a hurry to glance at the marble bas-relief that 
crowns the entrance to that Colonial-brick-skinned mammoth 
office-building, he may find to-day that the lines of the carving 
have been cunningly reduced to the clumsy stiffness of the pre- 
Romanesque Dark Ages;* and, if he actually has the leisure to step 
into the Neo-Gothic ironwork of this municipal art gallery, he may 
stumble here into a roomful of ‘Pre-Raphaelite’ pictures, 

‘This triumph of Archaism over the visual arts is, indeed, one 
of the dominant features in our modern Western urban landscapes; 
but it is not, of course, a phenomenon that is peculiar to our 


? The European traveler becomes aware of this as soon as he visits the United States 
amy other overseas country that ia Westen in ita culture, At Arat he is surprised to 
find that cities which are not more than one hundred or two hundred years old can look 
when viewed from but-roof or train window... litle different from the cities of his 
‘own European home, which can count their age in thousands of years instead of hun- 
dreda, Tels only on second thoughts that it occurs to him that, in all but one or two of 
the European cites that are to-day in the full swim of modern Western life, nine-tenths 

‘the buildings are no alder than ten-tenths of those in Buffalo or Pittsburgh, This 
true pot only of Manchester and Berlin, but even of London and Cologne and Paris 

* In this connexion it may be well to draw attention once again to the distinction, 
pointed out on p. 49, footnote 3, above, betwe the limite of the 
Experience of a contact in the ‘Time-dimension between two 
"ilerent civilizat itself An what ia commonly called a penaiananee, 
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Western Society. If a Londoner travels to Constantinople instead 
of travelling to New York, and watches the pageant of the sun 
setting over the ridge of Stamboul, he will see, silhouetted against 
the sky-line, dome after dome of the mosques which—under an 
Ottoman régime that has provided the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom with its universal state'—have been constructed, 
with a profoundly archaistic servility, upon the pattern of the Big 
and the Little Haghía Sophia: the two Byzantine churches whose 
audacious defiance of the fundamental canons of the classical 
Hellenic order of architecture had once upon a time proclaimed 
in stone the emergence of an infant Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion out of the wreckage of a Hellenic World which had already 
ceased to live 
Tf we turn to the decline and fall of this Hellenic Society to 
which our own, as well as the Orthodox Christian, is affliated, and 
watch what the cultivated Emperor Hadrian was doing with his 
‘wealth and leisure in the pale clear sunshine of a Hellenic ‘Indian 
Summer", we shall see him spending a considerable part of both 
in furnishing his suburban villa with expertly manufactured copies 
of the masterpieces of Hellenic sculpture of the archaic period 
(that is to say, the seventh and sixth centuries 8.c.). The taste of 
a generation of connoisseurs who were too highly refined to 
appreciate the obvious and were too exquisitely sensitive not to 
shiver at the mildest touch of a frost in which they could recognize 
the herald of an approaching winter, found the masterliness of the 
Hellenic sculptor's art in its fifth-century maturity too self-con- 
fident—and at the same time perhaps too painfully close to the 
verge of the débácle—to be valued quite at its proper worth. On 
the other hand the archaic style appealed to the sophisticated 
intellects of Hadrian's generation as something precious and re- 
cherché, while it captivated their unconscious selves by instills 
a suggestion of the dewy freshness of dawn into the still and stale 
air of a monotonous evening, In combination, these two distinct 
motives for preferring the archaic to the classical style made an 
irresistible appeal to the Hellenic virtuosi of Hadrian's day. And 
similar considerations will explain why it was that, in the latter 
stages of the long-drawn-out dotage of the Egyptiac Society, the 
artistic style of ‘the Old Kingdom’—the style which had distin- 
guished the growth-stage of Egyptiac history in a remote antiquity 
vol papa E T PCR 
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before the beginning of the “Time of "Troubles'—was taken as a 
pattern by the Saite Pharaohs of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty after 
an interval of some two thousand years. 


(y) Archaism in Language and Literature. 

‘When the spirit of Archaism is moved to express itself in the 
field of Language and Literature, the supreme tour de force to 
which it can address itself here is to bring a ‘dead language’? to 


1 Tn this field, Archaism—in the sense of a deliberate return to some form of language 
or style of literature or range of thought and feeling that bas fallen into disuse—has to 
fe diatinguished from a mere conservatim which clings, perhaps more often than not 
out of sheer inertia and with no deliberate policy at a o a form of language thet has 
‘essed to be inteligible or to a ene of iterators that has cased to be serviceable o to 
‘Tange of thought and feeling that has ceased to come natural. The commonest ex- 
tuples of euch Linguistic and literary conservatism are to be found in one or other of 
fhe two moulds of legal formulae and religious iturgies: for instance, in the Norman- 
French tage in our twentieth-century English judicial and parliamentary procedure, and 
inthe Latin Liturgy of the Catholic Church. Other examples of the preservation, in 
Kimieg fagy, of aguas hide in every other ung are th evra of the 
‘Aue ori Old Slavonie, and Classical Georgian in different versions of the Liturgy of 
ike Orthodox Christian Church; the survival of Classical Syriac, Classical Armenian, 
lksical Coptic, and Ge'ez in diferent versions of the Liturgy of the Monophynite 
Christian Church; the survival of Classical Syriac in the Liturgy of the Nestorian Chrise 
ias Church; and the survival of Classical Hebrew in the religious life of Jewry. 

"The Egyptine Society i perhaps unique in having performed twice over the four de 
orcs of preserving a form of language until it has become urintelliible and this not 

rey in a liturgy but in a profane literature, “As far back as we can trace it the Egyp- 
{ha language els sion of bing cre fore he work, of tere Ba 
Were writen in this Classical Egyptian during the Egyptis “Time of Troubles and the 
Carlier days of the Egyptiac universal state (circa 2424-1770 B.C.) ‘were read in the 
‘Schools five hundred pears ater; and from their language and style no one dared venture. 
aevi: ‘The spoken language, bowever, went ia own way, until Realy ihe 
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life again by putting it back into circulation as a living vernacular; 
and such an attempt is being made to-day, under our eyes, in 
several places in our Westernized World. 

In this instance the impulse has come from the modern Western. 
movement of Nationalism, which we have defined in this Study 
as a transference of interest from the whole to the part and as a 
withdrawal of loyalty from the Creator in order to bestow it upon 
the creature? A community that has succumbed to this grave 
spiritual malady is apt to resent its cultural debt to the society of 
which it is itself a fragment, and in this frame of mind it will put 
itself to great trouble and inconvenience for the sake of transposing 
its culture into a shape that can be certified as being parochially 
‘national’ throughout. One of the staples of such a ‘national cul- 
ture’ is a ‘national language’; and, while most of the nationalized 
communities of the modern ‘Great Society’ have found their 
‘national language’ ready to hand, there are some which have been 
reduced to the laborious and ludicrous expedient of fabricating 
the ‘mother-tongue’ that they are determined to possess, in the 
temper of a nouveau riche who furnishes himself with portraits of 
appropriate ancestors. In our latter-day Westernized World the 
would-be self-sufficient nations that have found themselves desti- 
tute of natural linguistic resources have all taken the road of 
Archaism as the readiest way of obtaining a supply of the linguistic 
commodity of which they are in search. At the present moment 
there are at least five nations in our world that are engaged in 
producing a distinctive national language of their own by the 
process of putting back into circulation as a living vernacular some 
language which has long since ceased to be current in any but an 
academic sphere. The five nations whom the writer of this Study 
has in mind are the Norwegians, the Irish, the Ottoman Turks, 
the Greeks, and the Zionist Jews; and it will be seen from this 
roll-call that none of them is a chip of the original block of Western 
Christendom. The Norwegians and the Irish are respectively 
remnants of an abortive Scandinavian and an abortive Far Western 
Christian Civilization which came into collision with the Roman 
Christendom in the first chapter of our Western history and were 
successively defeated and devoured by this more puissant neigh- 
bour The Ottoman Turks and the Greeks are recently Western- 
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ized contingents of the Iranic Society in the one case and of the 
main body of the Orthodox Christian Society in the other, ‘The 
Zionist Jews are a fragment of a fossil of alien origin which has 
been embedded in the body of Western Christendom since its 
pre-natal days. d 
"The need which the Norwegians feel to-day for the production. 
of a modern Norwegian national language is the historical conse- 
quence of a political eclipse under which the Kingdom of Norway 
lay from A.D. 1397, which was the date of the Union of Calmar,t 
until A.D. 1905, when Norway at length recovered her complete 
political independence. During the greater part of this period of 
more than 500 years—from 1397, that is to say, until x 
Norway was politically united with Denmark under conditions 
which made her culturally as well as politically subordinate to her 
sister kingdom; and in these circumstances the indigenous Scan- 
dinavian literature in the Norse language—a literature which was 
now no more than a decadent relic of an abortive Scandinavian 
Civilization—gave place in Norway to a version of the modern 
Western literature which was written in Danish by Norwegian 
hands? though on Norwegian lips its pronunciation was modified 
into harmony with the contemporary Norwegian vernacular. ‘Thus, 
when the Norwegians set themselves tentatively post 1814, and 
resolutely post 1905, to fit themselves out with a national culture 
which was to be complete according to the specifications of a con- 
ventional French or English pattern, they found themselves with- 
out any literary medium, except one of foreign mintage, for con- 
veying modern Western ideas, and without any mother-tongue 
except a peasant patois which had ceased to be a vehicle for the 
Jong since extinct Scandinavian literature without ever having 
been refashioned into a vehicle for a Norwegian version of the 
modern literature of the Western World, Confronted with this 
awkward gap in the linguistic department of their national outfit 
the Norwegian nationalists have been trying to produce a Norwe- 
gian language that will serve peasant and townsman alike by ful- 
filling simultaneously both the two requirements of being national 
and being cultivated; and the method that they have followed has 
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been to provide a substitute for an orally Norwegianized Danish 
(the Bokmal) by cultivating the contemporary Norwegian verna- 
cular into a New Norse (Ny Norsk)—in the hope that a patois 
which has shown its mettle in the past by providing the linguistic 
resources for the creation of a Classical Scandinavian literature 
may prove strong enough to-day to stand the strain of being 
suddenly called upon to serve as a vehicle for the ponderous 
mental panoply of modern Western Man? 

These Norwegian nationalists’ Irish contemporaries and coun- 
terparts are seeking a similar solution for a linguistic problem of 
their own which is the same in substance while presenting greater 
difficulties in almost every detail. In Ireland the British Crown 
has played the political role of the Danish Crown in Norway,3 and 
this with much the same linguistic and cultural consequences, 
"The language of the politically dominant Power has come to be 
the channel through which the dominated people has obtained its 
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access to the literary sources of the modern Western culture; but 
in the Irish case the resulting difficulties have been aggravated by 
two unfortunate facts: in the first place the intrusive Teutonic 
English is far more alien from the native Celtic Irish than Danish 
is from the sister Norwegian twig of the same Scandinavian branch 
of a single Teutonic stem;t and in the second place the English 
language has latterly supplanted the Irish language in Ireland not 
merely as the medium of culture and government but also as the 
vernacular tongue of the common people—except for a small 
minority of the peasantry in a few remote and backward districts 
along the western coast? Accordingly, in Ireland it is an even 
greater tour de force than it is in Norway to attempt to conjure 
a cultivated national language out of a peasant patois; and in these 
more desperate circumstances the Irish have resorted to an expedi- 
ent of which the Norwegians have fought shy. The Irish have 
tried to lend a rubble foundation the strength to bear the weight 
of the massive superstructure which they are proposing to build 
upon it by grouting it with the vocabulary of an ancient and long 
since extinct literature! —in the hope that, through being recon- 
ditioned in this exotic way, it may become capable of serving as 
a vehicle for the modern Western culture. A foreign observer of 
this Irish experiment may well feel that Archaism could no farther 
go—at any rate in the linguistic field. Yet, if the observer happens 
to be an Englishman, it would ill become him to smile at the 
extravagance of the nationalism of his Irish neighbours. He would 
do better to reflect that, if—as seems only too probable—the 
archaistic tour de force of attempting to rehabilitate the Irish 
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language proves to be a disastrously heavy incubus upon the 
cultural lile of a smal and till recently backward people, then this 
will be one more item on the list of unhappy legacies that Ireland 
has inherited from her ill-starred political association with the 
English observer's own country. 

‘The linguistic Archaism in which the Ottoman Turks have been 
indulging under the late President Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk’s 
régime is perhaps more wanton than the Norwegian, but certainly 
less tragic than the Irish, excursion along the same regressive path. 
Modern Ottoman Turkish—as it was until the other day, when 
the archaizers took it in hand—was a language which, in point of 
vocabulary, was in much the same condition as modern English, 
and this for much the same reasons. ‘The ancestors of the modern 
Turks, like those of their English contemporaries, were outer 
barbarians who had trespassed on, and squatted in, the derelict 
domain of a broken-down civilization; and the descendants of both 
sets of barbarians have made the same use of the vehicle of language 
as a means for acquiring a tincture of civilization, Just as the 
English have enriched their meagre primitive Teutonic vocabulary 
by loading it with a wealth of borrowed French and Latin and 
Greek words and phrases,! so the ‘Osmanlis have encrusted their 
plain Turkish with innumerable jewels of Persian and Arabic 
speech.? The result, in both cases, has been to endow a poverty- 
stricken barbarian language with a richness in means of expression 
which might be envied by the great culture-languages themselves; 
and the English-speaking peoples, for their part, are still modestly 
content to enjoy this borrowed abundance without dreaming of 
repudiating it as a national disgrace. The nationalism of the 
English-speaking peoples is, however, a native growth and there- 
fore a mild one; for Nationalism is a cultural virus which appears 
to work with a potency that is proportionate to its novelty. At any 
rate, this spiritual infection from the West has been taken so 
seriously by the Ottoman Turks that they have come to the con- 
clusion that they would be unworthy of their Eurasian Nomad 
ancestors if they forbore to purify their ancestral language from 
the foreign accretions which it has acquired in the course of an 
unfortunate but ephemeral episode in its long and glorious history. 
‘When it is remembered that the Persian and Arabic element in 
Modern Turkish is at least as large and as important proportion- 
ately as the French and Latin and Greek element in Modern 
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English, it will be seen that, in this enterprise of cleansing his 
native tongue, the Ghazi set himself a task with which none but 
a hero could grapple; and the Turkish hero's method of setting 
about it was the method which he had previously employed in 
ridding his native country of the alien elements in its population. 
In that graver crisis Mustafa Kemal had evicted from. Turkey an 
old-established and apparently indispensable Greek and Armenian 
middle class, on the calculation that, when once the social vacuum. 
had been produced, sheer necessity would compel the Turks to fill 
it by taking upon their own shoulders. social tasks which hitherto 
they had lazily left to others. On the same principle the Ghāzi 
afterwards evicted the Persian and Arabic words from the Ottoman. 
Turkish vocabulary; and, by this drastic measure, he demon- 
strated what an astonishing intellectual stimulus can be given to 
mentally sluggish peoples (such as his Turks and our English are) 
when they find their mouths and ears remorselessly deprived of 
the simplest verbal necessities of life. In these dire straits the 
Turks have latterly been ransacking Cuman glossaries, Orkhon 
inscriptions, Uighur sutras, and Chinese dynastic histories in order 
to find—or fake—a genuine Turkish substitute for this or that 
sternly prohibited Persian or Arabic household word; and for an 
English spectator these frantic lexicographical labours at Angora 
and Stamboul are an awe-inspiring spectacle; for they give him an 
inkling of tribulations that the future may hold in store for English- 
speakers too, if ever the day should come when ‘pure English’ in 
the literal sense is required of us by some masterful ‘Saviour of 
Society’ as a sacrifice on the altars of our English ‘blood and soil’. 
If we turn from modern Turkey to modern Greece we shall 
find here a linguistic Archaism which has the same political back- 
ground as the Irish and Norwegian examples which we have 
already examined—with the Turks in Greece taking the place of 
the English in Ireland and of the Danes in Norway as the political 
villains of the piece. Rather more than a hundred years ago the 
Greek insurgents against the Ottoman Padishah succeeded, thanks 
to the intervention of a Western France and England and a Wes- 
ternized Russia, in carving out of a moribund Ottoman Empire 
the nucleus of a sovereign independent Greek national state, and 
they then at once set dut to lead a new life as a fledgling Greek 
nation on Western lines. For this cultural adventure, however, 
they found themselves equipped linguistically with nothing better 
than a peasant patois! which was incapable, as it stood, of serving 
the Modem Sie inn s fo eat ie por ef este Cee Mind 
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as a vehicle for expressing the ideas of the contemporary West, in 
whose intellectual life these politically emancipated Greeks were 
now eager to participate. In their impatience at this obstacle in 
their Westward path the Greeks anticipated the Irish in resorting 
to the expedient of reconditioning their patois for its strange and 
exacting new task by grouting it with injections of an antique form 
of the language—a form which in the Greek case had long since 
fallen out of use in every sphere except the Liturgy of the Greek- 
speaking patriarchates of the Orthodox Church, But, in making 
this same experiment of producing a new language by calling an 
old one back to life, the Greeks have had to wrestle with a problem 
which is the antithesis of the difficulty which has confronted the 
Trish, Whereas the Irish have been handicapped, like the Turks, 
by the scantiness of the nutriment that they have been able to 
extract for a living patois out of a dead culture-language, the 
modern Greeks have been overwhelmed by an embarras de richesses. 
For the liturgical Greek which has served their turn is not, like 
Old Irish (and Old Norse), the fragile blossom of a culture that 
died in its infancy. The liturgical Greek is the Attic ow/; and, in 
audaciously drawing upon this reservoir of Ancient Greck, with its 
vast floating wealth of Pagan as well as Christian literature, the 
patriots who have been trying to force the growth of a Modern 
Greek culture-language have been in danger, not of seeing their 
irrigation-channel run dry, but of bringing down a spate which 
might obliterate the living patois instead of invigorating it. In 
fact, the besetting temptation in the path of this Modern Greek 
linguistic Archaism has been to draw upon the resources of 
Ancient Greek too lavishly; for, in themselves, these resources are 
almost inexhaustible; and the short cut to the supply of any 
Modern Greek linguistic need is always to open yet another Attic 
sluice-gate. These archaistic excesses have provoked a modernist 
reaction; and the artificial ‘language of the purists’ (} xaBapejouca) 
has been answered in a caricature of the ‘popular language’ (1) 
Snuorue) which is no less artificial in its own contrary way, since 
it pounces upon every vulgarism that it spies in the guiter, while it 
avoids every classicism with as prim a pedantry as the champions 
of the opposing purism display in ejecting even the healthiest 
Turcicisms and ltalianisms from their stilted vocabulary. This 
battle in a Westernized Greece between the advocates of alternative 
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artificial languages has been as bitter in its way as the feud between 
Constantinians and Venizelists.t 

Our fifth instance of linguistic Archaism in the ‘Great Society" 
of the present day is the reconversion of Hebrew into a vernacular 
language of everyday life on the lips and in the ears of the Zionist 
Jews from the Diasporà who have settled in Palestine;? and this 
is the most remarkable case of all the five; for, whereas none of 
the other four languages in question, not even the Irish, has ever 
quite ceased to be spoken or heard, more than twenty-three 
centuries have passed since the original Hebrew vernacular was 
supplanted by Aramaic in Palestine itself while even in North- 
West Africa, where the Hebrew language was introduced by the 
Israelites’ neighbours the Phoenicians and not by the Israelites 
themselves, it does not seem to have lingered on much later than 
the lifetime of Saint Augustine (decessit A.D. 430).* For more than 
two thousand years past the language that a Jewish child has 
learnt at its mother's knee has been the mother-tongue of one or 
other of the Gentile peoples among whom Jewry has been dis- 
persed abroad: Aramaic or Greek or Latin; Arabic or Castilian; 
Germans or Russian or English.é For all this length of time, until 
within living memory, Hebrew has survived only as the language 
of the liturgy of the Jewish Church and of the scholarship that is 
concerned with the study of the Jewish Law. And then, in the 
course of a single generation, this ‘dead language" has been brought 
out of the synagogue and has been converted into a vehicle for 
conveying the modern Western culture—at first in a newspaper 


1 Greece is perhaps the only country in Christendom —either Orthodox or Western 
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press in the so-called ‘Jewish Pale’ in Eastern Europe, and now 
latterly in the schools and the homes of the Jewish community in 
Palestine—where the children of Yiddish-speaking immigrants 
from Europe and English-speaking immigrants from America and 
Arabic-speaking immigrants from the Yaman and Persian-speak- 
ing immigrants from Bukhara are all growing up together to speak, 
as their common language, a tongue which, in Palestine, has not 
been heard on children’s lips since the days of Nehemiah, 

"These five cases of linguistic Archaism in our contemporary 
Westernized World are all in some degree abnormal in the sense 
of being, all of them, cases in which a community that is not one 
of the original members of the Western Society has resorted to 
Archaism in the linguistic field as one of its ways and means of 
‘qualifying itself for naturalizatior. by fitting itself out with all the 
equipment that any nation is expected to possess if it is to be 
admitted to the Western comity, Yet the very fact that Archaism 
should have come in so handy for this purpose seems to indicate 
that there must be a strong archaistic vein in our latter-day Western 
nationalism, at any rate in its linguistic facet. 

This alliance between linguistic Archaism and linguistic Nation- 
alism in the modern, or ‘post-modern’, Western World hasa parallel 
in the Hellenic World in the days of the Hellenic universal state. 

“In Roman Imperial times the antiquarian interest in local dialects is 
reflected in the revival of their use in parts of Greece where for some 
two centuries previously the Attic xow had been in general use, at least 
in inscriptions. So, for example, in the case of Lesbian, Laconian, and 
to some extent in Elean, where examples of rhotacism reappear in the 
first and second centuries a.D. It is impossible to determine in every case 
whether this was a wholly artificial revival of a dialect which had long 
ceased to be spoken, or was an artifical elevation to written use of a 
dialect which had survived throughout the interval as a patois. The 
latter is true of Laconian; but for most dialects we have no adequate 
evidence as to the length of their survival in spoken form.”* 


In the Hellenic World, however, this symptom of social decline 
in the shape of linguistic Archaism was no mere adjunct of a paro- 
chial nationalism, but was something more pervasive than that, 
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and very much more important. For in the course of the disin- 
tegration of the Hellenic Society this movement asserted itself 
not only in official or semi-official records but also in the field 
of literature. 

If you examine a book-case filled with a complete collection of 
the books, written in Ancient Greek before the seventh century 
of the Christian Era? that have survived until the present day, you 
will soon notice two things: first that the overwhelmingly greater 
part of this surviving corpus of Ancient Greek literature is written 
in the Attic dialect, and second that, if this Attic part of the 
corpus is arranged chronologically, it falls apart into two distinct 
groups. In the first place there is an original Attic literature which 
‘was written at Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. by 
Athenians? who were writing, un-self-consciously and unaffectedly, 
in the language which they themselves were at the same time 
speaking and hearing in the course of their daily life in their native. 
country. In the second place there is an archaistic Attic literaturé 
which was produced over a period of some six or seven centuries 
—from the last century B.C. to the sixth century of the Christian 
Era—and was the work of authors who for the most part did not 
live at Athens and did not speak Attic as their native. tongue— 
indeed, a number of them were not born speakers of any dialect. 
of Greek at all. 

‘The geographical range over which these Neo-Attic writers are 
distributed is almost as wide as the Olxovuévy itself. If we take 
half a dozen of the non-Christian names, without calling upon 
the Christian Fathers, we can muster Josephus of Jerusalem and 
Aelian of Praeneste and Marcus Aurelius of Rome and Lucian of 
Samosata and Julian of Constantinople (or, ought we to say, ‘of 
Paris'?) and Procopius of Caesarea. Yet, in spite of this wide 
diversity of origin, the Neo-Atticists display an extraordinary u1 
formity in one point which, for them, was the essence of their 
work, In their Attic vocabulary and Attic syntax and Attic style 
they are, one and all, frank and servile and shameless imitators, 
They have even bequeathed to us some of the grammars and the 
glossaries—indispensable tools of their literary craft—which they 
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laboriously compiled for themselves by making a minute and exact 
study of the linguistic idiosyncrasies of their ancient Athenian en- 
samples. They were determined to make their pens proof against 
solecisms, and they achieved their ambition. Indeed, their success 
in the game of archaistic writing is vouched for by the very fact that 
the works of these Neo-Atticists have been preserved in quantities 
that are at first sight astonishingly voluminous—by comparison 
either with the actual volume of the surviving Athenian Classics 
ot with the probable volume of the Ancient Greek literature as a 
whole. 

"The explanation is that, at the critical time, on the eve of the 
final dissolution of the Hellenic Society, when the question ‘to be 
or not to be’ was being decided for each and every Ancient Greek 
author by the prevailing literary taste of the day, the test question 
for copyists was ‘Is it pure Attic?” rather than ‘Is it great litera- 
ture?'; and the certified specimens of pure Attic were apt to be 
picked out for recopying on their formal Attic merits, without any 
invidious discrimination between a Plato of Athens and a Lucian 
of Samosata. The consequence is that we find ourselves in posses- 
sion of a number of works in Neo-Attic which have comparatively 
little intrinsic merit; and, if some miracle were to give us the chance 
of making over again, for ourselves, the choice that has actually 
been made for us by the Atticomaniac copyists of the Imperial and 
the Post-Imperial Age, we would gladly exchange this mediocre 
Neo-Attic stuff for one-tenth of that quantity of the mighty works 
of Greek literature which are now lost to us. Among these lost 
works are almost all the masterpieces of the third and second 
Centuries B.C; and these were allowed to drop out of cireulation 
for ever simply because the great Greek writers of that age, like 
their greater predecessors in the fifth and fourth centuries, wrote 
un-self-consciously and unaffectedly in the current Greek of their 
own time and place, and therefore wrote for the most part in a 
vulgar Attic kowt which the Neo-Attic archaizers of the succeed- 
ing age—with their laboriously cultivated hyper-sensitiveness to 
fine shades of language and style—found almost too excruciating 
to read and a fortiori uninviting to copy out. Why spend labour 
on preserving these horrors when the only sure result would be to 
imperil the Attic purism of future generations? 

t is this perversely archaistic outlook that has deprived us of 
all but a fragment of the work of Polybius of Megalopolis (vivebat 
circa 206-128 8.c,),? an author whose surviving literary remains 
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proclaim him to have been one of the four greatest historians who 
ever wrote in Ancient Greek from beginning to end of the life-span 
of the Hellenic Society," and who—perhaps just because he had 
so much to tell—was content to write in the pedestrian style of 
his generation, This loss of the work of Polybius is merely one 
conspicuous illustration of the severity of the losses that have 
been inflicted upon us by the Neo-Attic Archaism of the Imperial 
Age of Hellenic literary history. The Greek literature that was 
written neither in original nor in archaistic Attic has been reduced 
to shreds and tatters; and the papyri which our modern Western 
archaeologists have recovered from deposits made in Egypt in the 
Ptolemaic and the Roman Age have restored to us less of the 
vulgar Attic Greek literature of the Hellenic "Time of Troubles’ 
than might have been expected. The truth is that the Epimethean 
fixation upon an Attic literary past took possession of Greek minds 
at the very time when Greek texts began to be deposited in Egypt 
in consequence of the conquest of the Achaemenian Empire by 
Alexander. And thus even to-day, when we have had the benefit 
of half a century of papyrological enterprise and ingenuity, our 
extant specimens of non-archaistic post-Alexandrine Greek litera- 
ture are still substantially confined to two sets of works: on the 
one hand the bucolic poetry of the third and second century 
AC, which was preserved as a literary curiosity for the sake of 
its precious Doric; and on the other hand the Greek text of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures—the Septuagint crowned by the 
‘New Testament—which was safeguarded by a religious conviction 
that these linguistically bizarre specimens of the Attic xowy with 
an Aramaic flavouring were direct utterances of the Living God.* 

, The Atticism which triumphed in the Archaistic Age of Hellenic 
history was not the only literary exercise in which the archaists 
indulged. Our surviving body of Neo-Attic Greek literature has 
its pendants in the Neo-lonic pieces of Lucian? and in the Neo- 
Homeric epic poetry which was cultivated by a long line of anti- 
quarian scholars ranging from Apollonius Rhodius, whose lifetime 
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extended from the third into the second century B.C., through 
Quintus Smyrnaeus in the fourth century of the Christian Era to 
Nonnus Panopolitanus, who may have lived to see the fifth century 
pass over into the sixth.t 

The archaistic resuscitation of the Attic dialect of Greek to 
serve as a vehicle for a voluminous Neo-Attic literature has an 
exact parallel in Indic history in the resuscitation of Sanskrit in 
comparable volume for a similar purpose.* 

The original Sanskrit had been the vernacular of the Eurasian 
Nomad horde of the Aryas, who had broken out of the Steppe and 
had flooded over Northern India, as well as over South-Western 
Asia and Northern Egypt, in the second millennium 8.c.;3 and on 
Indien ground this language which had come in on the lips of 
barbarian invaders had been preserved in the Vedas, a corpus of 
religious literature which had become one of the cultural founda- 
tions of an Indic Civilization that had arisen on the site of the Aryas" 
Indian camping-grounds after the dust of the Aryan invasion had 
subsided. By the time, however, when this Indic Civilization had 
broken down and entered upon the path of disintegration,* Sans- 
krit had passed out of current usage and had become a classical 
language which continued to be studied because of the enduring. 
prestige of the literature that was enshrined in it. Asa medium 
of communication in everyday life, Sanskrit had by this time been 
replaced by a number of younger local vernaculars which were 
all alike derived from Sanskrit but which had come, in process of 
time, to be so far differentiated both from their parent and from 
one another that—from a practical, if not from a philological, 
point of view—they had become separate languages. One of these 
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prakrits—the Pali of Ceylon—was employed as the vehicle of the 
Hinayanian Buddhist Scriptures, and several others were employed 
by the Emperor Açoka (imperabat 273-232 B.C.) as vehicles for the 
edicts which he caused to be inscribed at various places in his ex- 
tensive dominions. 

 Agoka's object in varying the prükrit which he employed accord- 
ing to the locality in which he was employing it was to make sure 
that his edicts should be intelligible to the local population in each 
of the districts where they were inscribed. Intelligibility was for 
him a major consideration, to which he sacrificed the trivial con- 
venience of establishing a single standard official language for the 
whole of his empire. And the ruler of a universal state who thus 
forbore to insist upon the use of any one current local vernacular 
at the expense of the rest would presumably have scouted, a for- 
tiori, the suggestion that he should address his subjects in a lan- 
guage which—like Sanskrit in Agoka’s day—had long since passed 
out of spontaneous use, Nevertheless, just such an artificial revival 
of Sanskrit was started, at a point within the frontiers of Acoka's 
empire, at latest immediately after, and possibly even before, the 
Emperor Agoka’s death;? and this archaizin, stic movement 
steadily extended its ranget until, by the sixth century of the 
Christian Era, the triumph of the Neo-Sanskrit language over the 
prükrits was complete on the Indian mainlands—leaving Pāli to 
survive as a literary curiosity in the solitary island fastness of 
Ceylon. 

‘Thus our extant corpus of Sanskrit literature, like our extant 
corpus of Attic Greek literature, falls into two distinct portions: 
t Grand erin und Mina Sore tos Tee, pp 65-6, go, ad 
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an older portion which is original and a younger portion which is 
imitatively archaistic.t 

Up to this point we have confined our attention to matters of 
language and style, without pausing to consider that this linguistic 
‘Archaism is unlikely to have been cultivated as an end in itself 
It is, however, manifestly improbable a priori that even a pedant 
would condemn himself to the hard labour of resuscitating a 
language which had passed out of circulation unless he were moved 
by some strong desire to make use of the ‘dead language’, when 
he had duly succeeded in reviving it, in order to convey to his 
fellow men some literary message—a complex of emotions or a 
system of ideas—which was of capital importance in the archaist's 
own estimation. We must therefore go on to inquire into the 
literary purposes for which the Neo-Sanskrit and the Neo-Attic 
linguistic vehicles were actually employed. Were they used for 
mere literary exercises in genres which were just as much view jeu 
as their linguistic medium? Or was there a contrast between the 
Archaism of the medium and the spirit of the ideas and emotions 
which the medium was made to convey? 

Jf we put this question first apropos of the Neo-Ganskrit ies 
ture we shall find that the archaic vehicle has in fact been used 


principally for the conveyance of something which is not merely 
new but is also charged with a creative vitality; for the main use 
to which the Neo-Sanskrit language has been put has been to serve 
as a vehicle for the Scriptures of the Mahāyāna and Hinduism; 
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and these were a pair of new-born ‘higher religions’—Hinduism 
being a direct product of the religious experience of the internal 
proletariat of the Indic Society, while the Mahāyāna was a meta- 
morphosis of the Buddhist philosophy of the Indic dominant 
minority.t Was the Neo-Attic language turned to any correspond- 
ing account? The answer is in the affirmative; for the corpus of 
Neo-Attic literature includes both the works of the Neoplatonic 
philosophers and those of the Christian Fathers. Yet, if we leave 
our answer at that, it will be misleadingly incomplete; for neither 
the Neoplatonic Philosophy nor the Christian Theology was the 
‘subject-matter’ for the sake of which the Attic language was so 
laboriously reconstructed. That tremendous labour of love and 
learning was lavished upon a dead Attic dialect without any 
intention of using it to convey a living message. The purpose of 
the Atticists was indeed the exact contrary of that. The vision that 
inspired them was the prospect of re-creating a linguistic medium 
through which they would be able to walk—for all the world like 
Alice through her looking-glass—out of the living social environ- 
ment of their own time and place into a dead social environment. 
which could only be recaptured, if it could ever be recaptured at 
all, by the magic of a literary make-believe, 

“Eloquence was now not valued because it affected the practical 
decisions of the Present, but because it transported men into the Past. 
Probably more than any other generations of men, before or since, the 
Greeks of the fist Christian centuries found their pleasure in living by 
imagination in a Past five hundred years gone by. The events of those 
hundred and eighty years long ago, from the Battle of Marathon to the 
death of Demosthenes, stood out in peculiar illumination; all that 
followed was grey. It was as if those hundred and eighty years were the 
only ones that counted in human history: things had then really hap- 
pened, event in which it was worth being interested, When you went 

the commonplace streets of your town into the hall where a great 
orator was to speak and submitted yourself to that flow of words, the 
acted, as some drugs do, to carry you into a wonder-world. IF 
ies of the Greek World had ceased for centuries to have the deter- 
mination of great events in their hands, the Greeks could still, as in an 
opium dream, find themselves among the multitude in the Bayx and 
listen to Demosthenes thundering against Philip. How much the 
interval of time between the fourth century 2.c. and the present was 
considered, as far as was possible, non-existent, one may see by the 
thetorical sermons of Maximus of Tyre, a contemporary of Marcus 
Aurelius. They are full of illustrative references and anecdotes, but no 
allusion, I think, to anything later than the fourth century B.C. except. 
a few references to Epicurus in the third century, and a solitary reference 
to Cameades in the second. We forget, while the spell of Maximus 
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holds us, that such a thing as Rome, such a person as Caesar, has ever 
existed. A still odder indication of this habit of thought may be found 
in a reference to Stoics in the Protrepticus of Iamblichus, a Greek writer 
of an even later century than Maximus of Tyre—an indication all the 
more striking because it is incidental and not supposed, apparently, to 
cause any surprise. Iamblichus, round about the year A.D. 300, refers 
to the founders of the Stoic school as of vecirepou His standpoint is 
that of Pythagoras or Plato, and thus philosophers of the third century 
B.C. appear as "the moderns” or "the more recent"— philosophers 
separated from Iamblichus by an interval of time as great as separates 
us from Dante or Chaucer! Centuries later than the tid century Be, 
do not count.’ 

This pathetic endeavour to circumvent the remorseless flow of 
‘Time by dodging back into a dead and buried Past through a 
literary door made of mirror-glass began on the morrow of the 
breakdown of the Hellenic Society and was never abandoned so 
Jong as anything that could call itself Hellenism remained in 
existence. On the morrow of the breakdown we find Plato repre- 
senting his fictitious dialogues as taking place, not at the time when 
the author himself was thinking the thoughts which the dialogues 
expound, or when he was putting these thoughts into words or 
setting the words down on paper: every dialogue is deliberately 
ascribed to some date that is prior to the death of Socrates; and 
for Plato the judicial murder of Socrates in 399 B.C., rather than 
the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 431 B.C, was 
the symbolic catastrophe which proclaimed the breakdown of the 
Hellenic Civilization. The dramatis personae are carefully chosen 
to fit these imaginary dates, and their ages and outlooks are por- 
trayed in conformity with this archaistic regression.) Since Plato 
(vivebat circa 430-347 B.C.) himself was born immediately after the 
outbreak of the fatal war, and was still a young man at the time of 
the inexpiable judicial murder, the Time-span involved in this 
Platonic Archaism is not more than half a lifetime. This, however, 
was only the first move in a game that was to be played, as the 
centuries passed, with an ever-growing extravagance until, in the 
Hellenic World of the second century of the Christian Era, we are 
treated to the spectacle of a new Socrates being commemorated by 
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a new Xenophon. Arrian’s digest of Epictetus's dissertations is a 
conscious repetition of Xenophon’s act in writing the Memorabi 
and the Nicomedian public servant of a Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment can never forget that his literary mission is to follow in the 
footsteps of an Athenian man-at-arms and man-of-letters who was 
Arrian’s senior by about five hundred. years, and whose life had 
been lived, and Weltanschauung been formed, in utterly different 
social circumstances. 

Strange though this Neo-Atticism may appear, the most extra- 
ordinary feat of linguistic and literary Archaism in the Hellenic 
World in the Imperial Age has still to be recorded. In this age, 
once again, a captive Greece succeeded in captivating her Roman 
conqueror}? and this time she led him a dance; for she now pre- 
vailed upon him to fall into step with her retreat, after having once 
upon a time carried him along with her in the last halting stage of 
her broken advance; and for the Roman this reverse movement in 
the train of his Greek Muse meant harking back, not to the glories 
of an original Attic literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B. 
but to the crudities and curiosities of his own ancestors’ firs 
attempt to reclothe Greek literature in a Latin dress. 

"This disease of literary Archaism which the Romans caught 
from the Greeks in the Imperial Age did not begin to show itself 
in Latin literature until about a hundred years after Greek litera- 
ture had succumbed to it; but, when once the infection had taken, 
its ravages were rapid; and before the end of the second century 
of the Christian Era the Latin version of Hellenism was quite as 
far gone as its Greek ensample in a decline that could only end in 
utter sterility. 

‘The sickening of the Latin genius with this fatal malady can be 
observed in Tacitus’s Dialogus de Oratoribus, which is represented 
as having taken place in the sixth year of the reign of the Emperor 
Vespasian (a.D. 74-5)? One of ihe topics of the dialogue? is a 
disputation over the relative merits of ‘the’ ancients’ and ‘the 
moderns’; and, although the cause of ‘the moderns’ is championed 
in spirited language by an advocate who holds up to scorn the 
perversity of those archaists ‘who read Lucilius in preference to 
Horace and Lucretius in preference to Virgil,+ the argument is 
eventually broken off because the cause of ‘the ancients’ is assumed 
to be invincible. The Latin literary Archaism of Tacitus’s genera- 
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tion! kept, however, within the bounds of moderation, since the 
oldest ‘ancients’ with whom the speakers in the Dialogus are 
seriously concerned are those of the generation of Cicero. There- 
after the deterioration was rapid, for Tacitus himself may have 
lived to see the principate of Hadrian, and the Latin poet whom 
Hadrian preferred to Virgil was not the austere Lucretius but the 
uncouth Ennius. The still more exotic taste of Marcus Aurelius's 
‘African tutor Fronto found the greatest merit in the most archaic 
Latin literature that had survived; and Fronto’s Archaism was 
pushed to a further degree of extravagance by his disciple Aulus 
Gellius. 

‘The bilingual folly of this Greek and Latin literary Archaism of 
the second century of the Christian Era might have been pilloried 
as the extreme case of its kind, if it were not a matter of attested 
historical fact that, in this wild-goose chase, Hellenism has been 
outrun by Sinism. 

"Les Chinois, quand ils parlent et quand ils écrivent, s'expriment 
uniformément en employant des formules consacrées. . . . La littérature 
chinoise est une littérature de centons. Quand ils veulent prouver ou 
expliquer, quand ils songentà raconter ou à décrire, les auteurs les plus 
originaux se servent d'historiettes stéréotypées et d'expressions con- 
venues, puisées à un fonds commun, Ce fonds n'est pas trés abondant 
et, d'ailleurs, on ne cherche guère à le renouveler. Une bonne partie 
des thèmes qui ont joui d'une faveur permanente se retrouvent dans 
les productions les plus anciennes et les plus spontanées de la poésie 
chinoise. ... Le role des centons n'est pas moins grand dans la prose que 
dans la poésie, dans le style savant que dans la langue vulgaire, . .. Un 
lecteur attentif des Annales chinoises hésite constamment: veut-on lui 
présenter des faits particuliers, singularisés, ou lui apprendre ce qu'il 
convient de faire ou de ne pas faire? La rédaction en termes rituels 
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s'explique-t-elle simplement par un parti pris de stylistes ou bien l'his- 
toire aat clle à comer qu'une succession d'incidents rituel? IL nya 
pas à décider: en fait, le goût des formules toutes faites n'est que l'un 
des aspects d'une adhésion générale à une morale conformiste, 
Comme les annalistes, les philosophes chinois sont des conteurs d'his- 
toriettes. Dans les ouvrages de tous genres, on trouve, utilisées à satiété, 
les mémes anecdotes — si bien qu'un lecteur occidental lisant pour la 
première fois une œuvre chinoise éprouve presque immanquablement 
une impression de déjà Iu." 

When even the earliest of our surviving specimens of Sinic 
iterature—the poetry collected in the She King which apparently 
dates from the Sinic Civilization’s growth-stage—already displays 
this archaistic mental orientation towards the Past, we shall not be 
surprised to find literary Archaism carrying all before it in the 
succeeding age of disintegration, and capturing, quickly and com- 
pletely, the Confucian school of philosophy. 

‘La passion d'enseigner en commentant signale le fléchissement du 
gott pour les formes pragmatiques d'enseignement auxquelles Con- 

ius dut apparemment son prestige. Le Maitre avait essayé de faire 
reconnaitre la valeur d'une psychologie positive en habituant ses 
ciples à réfléchir en commun à propos d'incidents journaliers. Ses suc- 
cesseurs enseignérent en commentant les vers du Che King aussi bien que 
les formules du Tch'ouen ts'ieou, les aphorismes chers aux devins tout 
comme les adages des maîtres des cérémonies, Dis la fin du ve siècle, 
on pouvait les accuser de ne s'attacher qu'à un savoir livresque et de 
m'accorder de valeur qu'aux semblants rituels,”= 

If this were a verdict on the Hellenic thought of the Neo-Attic 
Age, there might be nothing more to be said; but in studying the 
actions of Sinic souls we must never forget to reckon with the 
dexterity of a Sinic genius which delights in the use of unpro- 
mising means for the attainment of unexpected ends, 

‘Si les auteurs s'appliquent à parler par proverbes, ce n'est point 
qu'ils pensent de façon commune; c'est que la bonne façon, et la plus, 
fine, de faire valoir leur pensée, est de la glisser dans une formule 
éprouvée dont elle empruntera le crédit. Les centons possèdent une 
sorte de force, neutre et concrète, qui peut, de façon latente, se particu- 
lariscrà l'infini, tout en conservant, dans les applications les plus singu- 
lières, un égal pouvoir d'inviter à agir... . Les poèmes du Che King qui 
sont écrits dans la langue la plus proverbiale sont assurément ceux 
(pinion publique en fait foi) où se sont signifies eo pensées les plus 
subtiles. La méme règle vaut pour les œuvres de tous les temps, de 
tous les genres. Les poésies les plus riches en expressions consacrées 
sont les plus admirées. Dans aucune, les formules convenues ne se 
pressent autant que dans ces sortes de méditations mystiques où le 
69) iinet Ms La Ponte Chinoise (Paris 1934, Renaissance du Livre), pp. $7, 58,6, 
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lyrisme chinois donne sa note la plus haute. La densité en centons ne 
mesure pas seulement le savoir traditionnel du poète: la densité la plus 
forte est la marque de la pensée la plus profonde." 


"This Sinic art of turning the trick of literary Archaism from a 
barren conceit into a potent charm, whose compelling power can 
strike down to the subconscious fundament of the Soul and then 
stir it to the depths, will be no secret to any Jewish or Christian 
or Islamic writer who has had the good fortune to have been 
equipped for his work by being educated in accordance with the 
tradition of his forefathers; for the language of the Bible or the 
Qur'an will have been imprinted on his memory in his childhood 
a5 indelibly as the language of the Sinic Classics on the memory 
of the Far Eastern litteratus; and a mind thus inalienably enriched 
with the treasures of its native spiritual heritage will be master of 
that alchemy which knows how to evoke something new out of an 
allusion to something old or, in other words, how to transmute an 
act of mimesis into an act of creation, 


(8) Archaism in Religion. 

In the field of Religion, as in the fields of Language and Art and 
Institutions, it is possible for a Western student of history at the 
present day to study the phenomenon of Archaism at first hand 
within the limits of his own social environment. 

‘Within the past hundred years France, England, and Germany 
in turn have each been the scene of an archaistic religious move- 
ment. In France and in England this religious Archaism has been 
the expression of a homesickness for the ceremonial and the 
atmosphere of a medieval Western Christianity; and it is a remark- 
able spectacle to see this homesickness overcoming two modern 
‘Western institutions that have travelled so far from their medieval 
Christian origins as the Positivist school of philosophy and the 
Anglican Church: an artificial philosophy that has been manu- 
factured in a Humanistic workshop,? and a parochial Protestant 
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Church that is borne upon the political establishment of one of the 
national states of the modern Western World. Yet this regression 
of a French Positivism and a British Anglo-Catholicism towards 
the religion of medieval Western Christendom is not so startling 
a phenomenon as the corresponding movement of Hauerism in 
post-war Germany, where the spiritual strain to which the German 
people has been continuously subject since July 1914 has eventu- 
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ally betrayed its severity in the desperateness of the reaction in 
which a certain number of tormented German souls are now 
seeking to find relief. 

Professor Hauer is adjuring his countrymen not merely to 
repudiate a modern phase of the Western Civilization which 
to-day, in retrospect, may well be looked askance at by any of its 
children, but actually to break away from the Western Christianity 
which is the common primal root and stem of every modern branch 
of the Western Society. ‘The watchword of Professor Hauer is 
"Back to the paganism in which our Teutonic forebears found 
happiness before they were captivated by an alien Judaistic super- 
stition and an alien Romance culture’. The Hauerites’ bugbear is 
Charlemagne, who in their eyes has been the arch-betrayer of the 
German Race. They cannot forgive this all-powerful German 
master of an infant Western Europe for having employed his 
power in suppressing the paganism of the Saxon barbarians in the 
outer darkness beyond the north-east frontier of the Austrasian 
dominions; for, in incorporating Saxony into Western Christen- 
dom, Charlemagne, in the Hauerites’ view, was capturing for 
Christ and for Rome the last continental stronghold of a pure and 
undefiled German culture. And they picture the German pagan- 
ism which Charlemagne stamped out—and which they themselves 
are now proposing to revive—in a shape which bears no recog- 
nizable likeness to the historical worship of the deified war-lord 
Woden and his deified war-band? "The religion with which the 
Primitive Germans are credited by the Hauerites is a worship of 
the One True God through the symbol of physical light; and, in 
their sophisticated enthusiasm for this imaginary religious intuition 
of their primitive ancestors, they would almost have us believe 
that the valley of the Spree, and not the valley of the Nile, was 
the scene of Ikhnaton’s enlightenment. 

In 1938 it was impossible for an English observer to tell how 
seriously this Neo-Pagan movement in Germany had to be taken 
as an indication of the religious destiny of the Western World as 
a whole; but he could hardly be mistaken in citing this portent of 
Hauerism as evidence that Western souls were no longer proof 
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against being captivated by a religious Archaism even when this 
offered itself in an extravagant fancy-dress. . 

‘The three living examples of Archaism in the religious field 
which have met our eyes in the contemporary Western World? are 
none of them impressive; for, while the German movement is 
patently rabid, the French and English movements are no less 
patently sentimental. If we now transfer our attention from our 
own world to the Hellenic, and concentrate it upon that moment 
in the Hellenic Society’s disintegration when Augustus was bring- 
ing a Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ to an end by establishing a 
Hellenic universal state, we shall encounter here an experiment in 
religious Archaism which may command our admiration, 

“The revival of the State religion by Augustus is at once the most 
remarkable event in the history of the Roman religion, and one almost 
unique in religious history. . . . The belief in the efficacy of the old cults 
bad passed away among the educated classes; . . . the mongrel city 
populace had long been accustomed to scoff at the old deities; and... 
the outward practice of religion had been allowed to decay. To us, then, 
it may seem almost impossible that the practice, and to some extent also 
the belief, should be capable of resuscitation at the will of a single indi- 
vidual, even if that individual represented the best interests and the 
collective wisdom of the State. For it is impossible to deny that this 
resuscitation was real; that both pax deorum and ius divinum became 
once more terms of force and meaning. Beset as it was by at least three 
formidable enemies, which tended to destroy it even while they fed on 
it, like parasites in the animal or vegetable world feeding on their hosts— 
the rationalizing philosophy of syncretism, the worship of the Caesars,> 
and the new Oriental cults‘—the old religion continued to exist for at least 
three centuries in outward form, and to some extent in popular beli 

This long-enduring success of Augustus’s enterprise of reviving 
the native religion of the Roman people is remarkable indeed; for 
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at first sight the Roman statesman's experiment might appear to 
a modern Western observer to have been not less cold-blooded 
than the French philosopher Comte’s and not less crack-brained 
than the German professor Hauer’s, We may pay tribute to 
Augustus’s insight in recognizing that the spiritual void in the 
souls of his countrymen and contemporaries must be filled with 
something or'other by any would-be Saviour of Society who was 
seriously setting himself to heal the wounds of the Hellenic World 
with the balm of a Roman Peace; for the Romans could not confer 
an outward peace upon their neighbours until they had established 
an inward peace within themselves. We may acknowledge Augus- 
tus’s perspicacity in perceiving that the sophisticated philosophies 
of the dominant minority were ‘caviare to the vulgar"; and that the 
Caesar-worship in which he was capitalizing the popular gratitude 
towards himself was at best a fair-weather cult which could not be 
expected to outlast the temporary reprieve that Augustus’s exer- 
tions had won for the Hellenic Society and for the Roman Com- 
monwealth.? We may also sympathize with Augustus's desire to 
stem the tide of pammixia and proletarianization by damming back 
the inflow of ‘the new Oriental cults’, But when we have conceded 
all this, we may still find it difficult to understand why Augustus 
should’ have attempted the tour de force of bringing the native 
Roman religion back to life. Why did he not put the whole of his 
Roman treasure in the Greek gods of Athens and Delphi and 
Eleusis in an age which found Rome already completely acclima- 
tized to the Hellenic culture and at least half-conscious that it was 
now her mission to salvage a Hellenic Society which she had done 
so much to wreck in the preceding chapter of Roman and Hellenic 
history? These Greek divinities might lack the vitality of their 
aggressive Oriental rivals, but no competitor could eclipse their 
matchless dignity and grace. Why, then, was Augustus not con- 
tent with the notable addition that he had made to the array of 
Roman shrines in which these Greek divinities were installed? 
‘Was not his Roman religious task fulfilled when he had received 
into his own house on the Palatine with all due honour the Greek 
Apollo who, at the crisis of Augustus’s career, had sent him vic- 
torious in the decisive naval engagement below the cliffs of Actium 4 
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Why must he go on to experiment in the extravaganza of 
attempting also to revive the native Roman religion in its primitive 
unhellenized nakedness? The ethics of this brutally business-like 
Roman religion of ‘Do ut des’ must be laughed away as childish 
if they were not to be condemned as immoral; and, as for the 
quaint rites in which this Roman commerce between men and 
gods had been transacted since the dawn of history, they could 
hardly be taken seriously nowadays by any one but an antiquary.t 
Would not the resuscitation of this ridiculous native hocus-pocus 
compromise, instead of crowning, the rest of Augustus's endea- 
vours to win back for Religion at Rome the repute and authority 
which it had lost? What, then, could have moved so astute a 
statesman as Augustus to pin his faith to this relic of a primitive 
past as his sovereign means for evoking that spiritual rally in 
Roman souls on which the statesman-saviour no doubt rightly set 
such store? 

The vindication of Augustus's apparently unpromising essay in 
religious Archaism is to be found in the sequel; for, if we date the 
Augustan reinstatement of the primitive Roman religion from his 
celebration of the Ludi Saeculares in 17 B.C. we shall find that 
Augustus's work of archaistic reconstruction lasted not merely for 
three centuries, but for four;? that, even at the end of that long 
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‘Time-span, it did not simply fall to pieces of itself but was deliber- 
ately demolished by the fanaticism of the pagan archaist-emperor’s 
latter-day Christian successors Gratian and Theodosius}! and that, 
so far from being accepted with the indifference with which so 
many similar acts of religious sabotage were received in other 
parts of the Hellenic World of the age,? this attack upon the once 
artificially resuscitated paganism of Rome aroused a heart-felt 
opposition which expressed itself first in a fifteen-years-long con- 
stitutional struggle over an altar and statue of Victory (A.D. 382- 
94) and finally in a military pronunciamiento —engincered by the 
pagan Frankish mercenary Arbogastes—in which the Christian 
soldier-emperor Theodosius’s title to the Imperial office was 
audaciously disputed by the pagan professor of literature Eugenius 
(A.D. 392-4).4 The tenacity to which these facts bear witness is 
evidence that Augustus had, after all, been as competent a builder 
in his reconstruction of Religion at Rome as in the rest of his 
handiwork; and we must infer that he knew what he was about 
when he insisted upon reviving the primitive native Roman reli- 
gion besides completing the acclimatization of the Greek religion 
on Roman soil Augustus must have divined that this native 
religion, crude and discredited though it might be, had a hold on 
Roman hearts which an imported Hellenism could never acquire 
on its own merits, however nicely it might suit the taste of culti- 
vated Roman palates. He therefore deliberately grafted these 
foreign slips on to a native stem; and this was the secret of the 
strength of the stately tree whose grain almost turned the edge of 
a Christian axe four hundred years later. 
If we turn from the Hellenic World to the Japanese offshoot of 
the Far Eastern Society, we shall find, in a latter-day Japanese 
attempt to revive the native Japanese variety of Primitive Pagan- 
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ism which is traditionally known as Shinto, another essay in 
religious Archaism which has points in common, not only with 
Augustus's achievement and with Professor Hauer's conceit, but 
also with the religious policy which Bismarck attempted to carry 
out after the foundation of the Second German Reich. 

In degree of extravagance the revival of Shinto shows a greater 
likeness to Hauerism than to Augustus's work; for, whereas the 
native Roman paganism which Augustus successfully revived was 
in his time still ‘a going concern’ in the sense that it had never been 
officially disestablished, the movement for the resuscitation of the 
native Japanese paganism did not begin until more than a thousand 
years had passed since this primitive religion had been partly 
‘supplanted, partly absorbed, and partly informed? by the higher 
religion of the Mahayana. The Mahayana began to make its 
spiritual conquest of Japan in the course of the sixth century of 
the Christian Erai—more than two hundred years before the date 
at which Christianity was thrust upon Saxony at Charlemagne’s 
sword-point. And the archaistic revival of Shinto was started in 
the seventeenth century of the Christian Erat—at a date which 
was likewise rather more than two hundred years before a ‘return 
to Woden’ began to be preached in modern Germany. 

In Japan, as in Germany, the first phase of the movement was 
academic. ‘The Japanese resuscitation of Shinto was put in train 
bya Buddhist monk named Keichii (vivebat A.D. 1640-1701) whose 
interest in the subject seems to have been primarily philological; 
Keichü was followed by Motoori Norinaga (vivebat A.D. 1730- 
1801), who was not only a scholar but was also a theorist applying 
his scholarship to an imaginary reconstruction of an obliterated 
ancestral faith;* and Motoori Norinaga was followed in his turn 
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by Hirata Atsutané (vivebat A.D. 1776-1843), who was not only a 
theorist but was also a controversialist, and who launched an attack, 
in the name of Shinto, upon the exotic religion of the Mahayana 
and the exotic philosophy of Confucianism. 

It will be seen from the dates that the archaistic revival of a 
primitive Japanese paganism was put in hand, like Augustus’s 
resuscitation of a primitive Roman paganism, immediately after 
the foundation of a universal state; for in Japanese history the 
universal state that put an end to an antecedent ‘Time of Troubles" 
was the Tokugawa Shogunate which was the fruit of the successive 
labours of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi and Ieyasu in the later 
decades of the sixteenth and the earlier decades of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era. Whereas, however, the reinstate- 
ment of the Roman paganism was carried out almost at one stroke 
by the fiat of a political dictator, the revival of Shinto began as 
a work of private enterprise? which took two hundred years to 
advance—or regress—from the Varronian objectivity of a Keichü 
to the Rosenbergian militancy of a Hirata Atsutané, 

‘The Neo-Shinto movement had just arrived at this militant 
stage when the Japanese universal state was prematurely shattered 
by the impact of an aggressively expanding Western Civilization, 
‘The rigorously maintained artificial isolation which had enabled 
the Japanese to live for a quarter of a millennium as though Japan 
were ‘All that was under Heaven’ had to be abandoned in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era in favour 
of a diametrically opposite strategy of self-defence in which Japan 
was to hold her own in a no longer avoidable Western environment 
by learning to live as one of the nations of a Westernized World. 
And when, upon the Revolution of 1867-8, this abrupt change 
from a negative to a positive attitude towards the outer world was 
given a symbolic expression in the liquidation of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and the official restoration of an Imperial Dynasty 
which had been reigning (though not always governing) in an 
unbroken succession since the dawn of Japanese history,* the now 
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militant Neo-Shinto movement so exactly accorded with a Zeit- 
geist in which a no longer practicable xenophobia was being con- 
verted into terms of the archaistically romantic Nationalism of the 
modern West that it looked for a moment as though a once 
academic conceit was now to have its fortune made for it by being 
taken under the potent patronage of the new régime, 


“The frststep taken by the new Government in regard to Religion was 
an attempt to establish Shinto as the religion of the State. The . . . 
National Cult Department . . . an institution for ceremonial observance, 
having little to do with matters of really religious or political signifi- 
‘cance .. . was given the highest position among the government offices, 
and Shinto was proclaimed the national cult or State Religion.! This 
meant at the same time a vigorous suppression of Buddhism, because it 
was a foreign religion and had flourished under the protection of the 
Shogunate Government. All privileges granted to the Buddhist clergy 
were abolished, and a large part of the properties belonging to the 
Buddhist institutions was confiscated. A reign of persecution was 
started. Buddhists were driven out of the syncretic Shinto sanctuaries 
which they had been serving for ten centuries or more. Buddhist 
statues, scriptures and decorations in those temples were taken out and 
set on fire or thrown into the water. ‘The “purification” of the Shinto 
temples was achieved, and the severance of Buddhism and Shinto 
ruthlessly carried out. . . 2 

“At one time it seemed as if Buddhism would be swept away by the 
persecution, but the danger brought Buddhist leaders to united action. 
+». In the official circles, too, some realized that an entire suppression of 
Buddhism was neither desirable nor possible, and the Government was 
induced gradually to modify their religious policy. The National Cult 
yas replaced by an Ecclesiastical Board in 1872,* under which a central 
board of preachers was to superintend religious instructions. . . . The 
Board was abolished in 1877, and the Buddhist bodies were granted 
autonomy. Shinto was treated in the same way;? and its church bodies 
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gradually emerged out of the State Religion, while the ceremonies in 
the Court and the communal Shinto cult ‘were regarded as having 
nothing to do with religious teaching, but as civic institutions; Thus 
subsided the frenzy of Shinto revival." 

"The Western reader will not have failed to notice the curious 
analogy between this unsuccessful offensive which was launched 
against the Mahayanian Buddhist Church by a new régime in 
Japan and the contemporary attack—likewise ending in failure— 
which was made upon a Christian Catholic Church by a new 
régime in Germany. Like Bismarck, the architects of the Japanese 
Imperial Restoration were intoxicated by their success in endowing 
their country with a new political structure which appeared to 
answer to the needs of the times; and, like Bismarck again, they 
conceived it to be their duty, and imagined it to lie within their 
power, to make the new Nationalism prevail in the religious as 
well as in the secular sphere. In Japan, as in Germany, the 
nationalists had to be taught by a humiliating experience that the 
‘higher religions’ which have sprung from the ruins of disintegrat- 
ing civilizations with a message to deliver to all Mankind cannot 
easily be dragooned to suit the momentary exigencies of parochial 
politics.* 

Our survey of Archaism in the field of Religion has not been 
exhaustive; for the examples which we have cited from the his- 
tories of three civilizations—the Western, the Hellenic, and the 
Far Eastern—can all be duplicated if we go farther afield. If 
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we glance, for instance, at the Hindu World under the British Raj, 
we may espy in the Arya Samajt an analogue of the Neo-Shinto 
movement in its early days under the Tokugawa Shogunate. If we 
glance at the Babylonic World, we may see in Nabonidus an 
emperor of the Babylonic universal state who might have antici- 
pated Augustus's archaistic four de. force if he had not come to 
grief through being too poor a politician and too keen an archaeo- 
logist. And, if we glance at the Iranic World, we may recognize a 
contemporary parallel to Professor Hauer's extravaganza of pro- 
posing to resuscitate a pre-Christian German paganism in the not 
less extravagant conceit, with which some play has been made in 
the Turkey of President Mustafa Kemal Atatürk, of bringing back 
to life a dead and buried pre-Islamic Turkish wolf-worship? Per- 
haps, however, we have already carried our survey far enough to 
bring out the psychological relation between the phenomenon of 
religious Archaism and the experience of social disintegration, 


(€) The Self-Defeat of Archaism. 

If we now turn back and take a synoptic view of all the four fields 
in which we have been watching Archaism at work, we shall notice 
that in each field one or two of the examples which we have examined 
in order to discover what Archaism is are also illustrations of an 
apparent tendency in Archaism for the movement to defeat itself. 

In the field of Institutions we can watch the two Heracleidae at 
Sparta, and in their footsteps the two Gracchi at Rome, embark 
on the archaistic enterprise of re-establishing an ancestral consti- 
tution which is still nominally in force but which has admittedly 
been ignored and even violated with a scandalous laxity, The 
young reformers are whole-heartedly sincere and enthusiastic in 
their pursuit of their archaistic aim; and yet their well-meant 
activities produce results which are the exact opposite of their 
single-minded intentions. Instead of achieving a reform they 
actually let loose a revolution which does not come to rest again 
until it has swept the last remnants of the márpos rroreía away. 
Again, in the field of Art, we see a Pre-Raphaelitism which is 
athirst to drink at the fountain-head of the Western artistic tradi- 
tion being led by its archaistic quest into an anti-realism that dries 
up all the water brooks and leaves a desert in which nothing can 
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live except the demon of Futurism, In the field of Language we see 
the efforts to call back to life an extinct form of Turkish or Hebrew 
or Irish succeeding in their tour de force of conjuring articulate and 
intelligible speech out of the silence of the grave—but this only at 
the price of defeating the archaists’ own intentions by composing 
a new language which the simpletons who once spoke the original 
language as their mother-tongue might find it difficult either to 
speak or tounderstand,* In the field of Religion we see the would-be 
archaist Julian embarrassing the official representatives of a pagan- 
ism which he is trying to bolster up by expecting these priests of 
Hellenic divinities to behave as though they were clergy of the 
Christian Church;* and we also see another would-be religious 
archaist, Nabonidus, positively enraging the priesthood of the 
Babylonic World to a degree of exasperation at which they are 
ready to welcome the alien invader Cyrus with open arms as a 
liberator from an indigenous régime which has insisted upon 
making itself intolerable. 

"These instances of Archaism defeating itself are too numerous 
and too consistent to be dismissed as mere tricks of Chance. It 
looks as though there must be something in the essence of Archa- 
ism that drives it into self-defeat in frustration of its conscious 
purpose; and we may be able to put our finger on this disconcerting 
factor when we remind ourselves that Archaism sets out to be no 
mere academic exercise but a practical way of life, and that what 
it promises to do is to grapple with the urgent human problem of 
combating the malady of social disintegration. If he is to justify 
his pretensions the archaist has to convince the philistine majority 
of his public that the nostrum which he is offering them is demon- 
strably capable of restoring an ailing social system to health, In 
fact, the archaist is pledged to ‘make things work’ again; and this 
formidable commitment compels him to become a man of action 
instead of remaining the pure archaeologist that, in his heart, he 
would probably prefer to be. 
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‘The point may be illustrated by considering the contrast be- 
tween an archaeologists and a dentist's way of dealing with a 
decayed tooth. When an archaeologist disinters a palaeolithic 
burial his business is to preserve his trove in a glass case in the 
exact condition in which he found it below the sod; so all that he 
has to do to the skeleton’s teeth is to coat them with some chemical 
that will arrest their decay at the point which it has already reached. 
His problem is a simple-one; for in the museum curator’s keeping 
these teeth have no further function except to lie still and be looked 
at; their biting days are over once for all. The dentist’s problem 
is not so easily solved; for what the dentist has to do with the 
decayed tooth of his living patient is not to provide an archaco- 
logically-minded public with an informative ‘museum piece’, but to 
provide a live human being with a tooth that will stop aching and 
get back to work; so the dentist sets about ‘restoring’ the tooth in 
a way that would outrage the archaeologist's sense of professional 
honour. The dentist's first act is to whittle away the surviving 
remnant of the authentic original tooth by grinding out all the 
rotten parts; his second act is to fill the cavity, which he has thus 
deliberately enlarged, with foreign matter that will bite as hard as 
though it were the natural ivory. When the dentist has accom- 
plished each of these two things he proudly assures his patient that 
he has given the old tooth a new lease of life; but this admirable 
dentistry would infuriate our archaeologist if he fancied himself as 
a headhunter. "This charlatan’, he would protest, ‘professes to 
have restored that tooth when, as a matter of fact, as you can 
verify if you will look, he has removed the greater part of what 
was left of the real tooth and has then tried to cover his fraudulent 
tracks by inserting a mass of foreign matter which has been skil- 
fully designed to deceive the layman’s eye and make him believe 
that the “denture” at which he is looking is a genuine antiquity 
and not (as it really is) a fake. This so-called dentistry is nothing 
but an impudent deception of a credulous public.” 

We may leave our two dramatis personae to continue an argu- 
ment in which they will never be able to agree; but, if we have 
made it clear that Archaism is a kind of dentistry and not a kind 
of archacology—notwithstanding the similarity of the names and 
the archaist’s mistaken belief that they mean the same thing—then 
we may find that we have arrived at an explanation of the para- 
doxical fact that Archaism so often ends in defeating its own quite 
sincerely archacological intentions. The archaist would, in fact, 
appear to be condemned, by the very nature of his enterprise, to 
be for ever trying to reconcile Past and Present; and the proneness 
of their competing claims to prove incompatible is the weakness of 
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Archaism as a way of life. The archaist is on the horns of a dilem- 
ma which is likely to impale him, whichever way he may lean. If 
he tries to restore the Past without taking the Present into con- 
sideration, then the impetus of Life—an elemental force which he 
can never arrest—will shatter into fragments the brittle shell that 
he is bent on retrieving. On the other hand, if he consents to 
subordinate his whim of resuscitating the Past to the task of 
making the Present viable, then, in the name of restoration, he will 
be led on and on into ‘scrapping’ so much of what is left of the 
Past, and introducing so much new masonry to reinforce the 
remnant, that his pious work of ‘reconstruction’ will be difficult 
to distinguish from the Vandalism of naked demolition and re- 
placement. On either alternative the archaist will find, at the end 
of his labours, that unwittingly or unwillingly he has been playing 
the futurist’s game. In labouring to perpetuate an anachronism he 
will in fact have been opening the door to some ruthless innovation 
that has been lying in wait outside for this very opportunity of 
forcing an entry. 


9. Futurism 
(2) The Relation between Futurism and Archaism. 

‘There is an antithesis between Futurism and Archaism that is 
brought out by the mere juxtaposition of the two words; yet the 
obvious difference of orientation which distinguishes these two 
ways of life is not so significant as are the characteristic features that 
they have in common. Futurism and Archaism are, both alike, 
attempts to break with an irksome Present by taking a flying leap 
out of it into another reach of the stream of Time without aban- 
doning the plane of mundane life on Earth. And these two alter- 
native ways of attempting to escape from the Present but not from 
the Time-dimension also resemble one another in the further 
point of being tours de force which prove, on trial, to have been 
forlorn hopes. "The two movements differ merely in the direction 
—up or down the Time-stream—in which they make their two 
equally desperate sorties from a position of present discomfort and 
distress which neither the futurist nor the archaist has any longer 
the heart to hold; and this difference of direction is not a difference 
of kind. At the same time, Futurism does differ materially from 
Archaism in the degree in which it goes against the grain of human 
nature; for, while human beings are prone to seek refuge from a 
disagreeable Present by retreating into a familiar Past they are 

+ These points of ene between Futurisme and Archaism have been touched upon, 
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equally prone to cling to a disagreeable Present rather than strike 
out into an unknown Future. 

The spectacle of Time perpetually marching forward over the 
corpse of a Present that Time's scythe is perpetually mowing down 
is so appalling to human minds that they are apt to recoil into 
a passionate yearning for continuity, in the spirit of the mortal 
worshipper’s prayer to an immortal God in the Hundred and 
Second Psalm: 

“I said: “O my God, take me not away in the midst of my days: thy 


years are throughout all generations. 
‘ “OF old hast thou laid the foundation of the Earth, and the Heavens 


are the work of thy hands. 
‘ “They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of them shall wax 


old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall 
But thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end. 

‘ "The children of thy seryants shall continue, and their seed shall be 
established before thee.” * 

In this expression of the pathos of Syriac souls in one chapter 
of the long-drawn-out disintegration of the Syriac Society we see 
Humanity seeking to win an exemption from the doom of being 
carried away on the inexorable flow of the Time-stream by catch- 
ing at the skirts of a divine Eternity which is naively conceived of 
as a Present prolonged into infinity.2 

This natural human horror at the ever imminent prospect of the 
annihilation of a Present which can never really be prolonged can 
no doubt be counteracted, and even overcome, either by a philo- 
sophical fortitude in facing hard facts without flinching or by a 
religious intuition of a ‘larger hope’ lightening the darkness of death, 

The philosophical response to the challenge of Mutability is to 
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be heard in the concordant voices of an Epicurean poet and a Stoic 
emperor whose consensus on this crucial point reveals a funda- 
mental unity of outlook at the heart of two classic expressions of 
the Hellenic philosophy which are superficially antagonistic to one 
another.! 

Lucretius strikes a note which is as true to the temper of his 
Master as it is remote from the spirit that is vulgarly attributed to 
the Epicurean school: 


cedit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas 

semper, et ex aliis aliud reparare necessest, ... 
materies opus est ut crescant postera saecla, 

quae tamen omnia te vita perfuncta sequentur; 

nec minus ergo ante haec quam tu cecidere, cadentque. 
sic alid ex alio nunquam desistet oriri, 

vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu. 


"This Epicurean poetry is echoed by Marcus Aurelius in Stoic 
prose: 

"You are afraid of Change? But nothing can happen without Change; 
it is something that is of the essence of the nature of the Universe. You 
cannot even take hot bath without the fuel undergoing one kind of 
change, or digest your dinner without the food undergoing another. In 
fact, without the possibility of Change there could be no satisfaction for 
any of our needs; and in this light it becomes evident that, when it is 

jur own turn to change into something other than yourself, this is all 
jn the day's work—just another necessity of Nature. ... In Nature's 
hands the sum of things is like a lump of wax. At one moment she 
‘moulds it into a toy horse; then she kneads up the horse in order to 
mould the same stuff into a toy tree; then she makes it into a mannikin, 
and then into something else. The duration of each of these successive 
shapes is infinitesimally short, but where is the grievance? Does it do 
a packing-case any more harm to be broken up than it does it good to be 
knocked together?” 


‘The religious response to the challenge which Philosophy meets 
in this way is to be found in the New Testament in two variants 
of one simil 

"That which thou sowest is not quickened except it die,” 
and 


"Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone, 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. 
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å Mascus Aurelius Antoninus: Meditations, Book VII, chaps. 18 and 23. 

1 Y Cor xv. 36. 
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In these flashes of religious light? an apparently merciless sacri- 
fice of a sensitive Present to a callous Future is seen as an illusion 
in which the growing-pains of a single immortal soul have been 
falsely construed into a war to the knife between two irreconcilable 
adversaries. On this view the underlying reality is not an incon- 
sequent Mutability but a triumphant Withdrawal-and-Return—a 
reality which is as glorious as the illusion is repulsive. Yet, 
whether they thrill us with their ecstasy or impress us with their 
fortitude, these two diverse reactions to the prospect of annihila- 
tion still testify with one accord to the unnaturalness of a Futurism 
which spurns the Present instead of clinging to it and which springs 
forward to meet the Future instead of cowering back to put off the 
moment of its inevitable impact. 

Here is a psychological four de force which is keyed to a dis- 
tinctly higher pitch than its archaistic alternative; and, in view of 
this striking difference between Futurism and Archaism in degree 
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of abnormality, it is remarkable to observe that a lighter penalty is 
exacted for the wider aberration. While Archaism, as we have 
seen,! is frequently required to pay the crushing penalty of defeat- 
ing its own aim by collapsing into Futurism, we shall find that 
Futurism is sometimes rewarded for its greater transgression by 
being allowed to transcend itself through rising into Transfigura- 
tion. If we may liken the catastrophe of Archaism to the crash of 
a motor-car which skids right round on its tracks and then rushes 
to destruction in the opposite direction to that in which the un- 
happy driver was steering before the machine escaped from his 
control, the happier experience of Futurism may be likened to that 
of a passenger on board a motor-driven vehicle who believes him- 
self to be travelling in a terrestrial omnibus and observes, with 
deepening dismay, the ever-increasing roughness of the terrain 
over which he is being carried forward, until suddenly—at the 
moment when it looks and feels as though an accident can no 
longer be staved off—the vehicle rises from the ground at a turn 
of the unseen pilot's wrist and soars over crags and chasms in its 
own element, While the archaist driver of our imaginary motor- 
car fares worse than he has had reason to fear, the futurist passen- 
ger in our imaginary aeroplane fares better than he has had any 
right to expect. 


(B) The Breach with the Present. 


The Breach in Manners. 

The futuristic, like the archaistic, way of breaking with the 
Present can be studied empirically in a number of different fields 
of social activity; but we need not always map these out on p 
cisely the same lines, We may vary the map to suit the subject; 
and in our study of Futurism it may prove convenient to deal 
separately with Manners and with Institutions; to bring Language 
and Literature and the Visual Arts together under the common 
head of Secular Culture; and to take Religion by itself, as we have 
taken it before in our studies of Archaism and of the Sense of 
Promiscuity. 

In the field of Manners the first gesture in which Futurism is 
wont to advertise itself is the exchange of a traditional for an out- 
landish costume; and in the ubiquitously—though still no more 
than superficially —Westernized World of the present day we have 
already been offered the spectacle of a host of non-Western socie- 
ties, from China to Peru, abandoning a hereditary and distinctive 


1 Ie V, C G) (A) 8 (0, pp. 0477, sore. a 
2 Bante sige Sae Westerpizition o far es it has yet gone) ofthe surviving 
non-Western Societies see I. B Gii), vol. i, pp. 35-6, al 
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dress and conforming to a drably exotic Western fashion as an 
outward and visible sign of their voluntary or involuntary enrol- 
ment in a vastly swollen Western internal proletariat. 

‘The most famous, as well as the earliest, example of a forcible 
process of external Westernization is the shaving of beards and 
banning of kaftans in Muscovy at the turn of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era by order of Peter the 
Great! In the third quarter of the nineteenth century this Mus- 
covite revolution in costume was emulated in Japan, And in our 
own Post-War Age similar circumstances have evoked similar acts 
of tyranny in a number of non-Western countries in which a long- 
postponed course of Westernization is now being taken by forced 
marches under the lash of local dictators, In the forcibly Wes- 
ternized Turkey of President Mustafa Kemal Atatürk the unveil- 
ing of the women? has been the counterpart of the shaving of the 
men in the forcibly Westernized Muscovy of Peter the Great; but 
in the Islamic World of this age the main battle of Futurism in the 
field of dress has been fought over the question of masculine head- 
gear, which in this society has been traditionally invested with a 
greater social and even political significance than any other article 
of dress The landmarks in the progress of this struggle are the 
‘Turkish law of November 1925 which has made it compulsory for 
all male Turkish citizens to wear hats with brims, and the corre- 
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sponding decrees of Riza Shah Pehlevi of Iran and King Amānallāh 
of Afghanistan which followed in 1928.1 

The Islamic World in the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era is not the only arena in which a hat with a brim has been 
adopted as the battle-crest of a militant Futurism, In the Syriac 
World in the fourth decade of the second century s.c. the High 
Priest Joshua—who was the leader of a faction in Jewry which 
"was eager at that time to repudiate at least the external trappings 
of the Jewish community’s native cultural heritage—was not con- 
tent to advertise his programme by the verbal gesture of hellen- 
izing his own name from Joshua into Jason. ‘The ‘positive act 
which provoked the demonic reaction of the Maccabees was the 
adoption by the younger priests of the Temple in Jerusalem, at 
Joshua's instigation, of the broad-brimmed felt sun-hat which was 
the distinctive headgear of the pagan dominant minority in the 
‘Achaemenian Empire's Hellenic ‘successor-states’. In the sight of 
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the orthodox Palestinian Jews of the day this spectacle was as 
shocking as it would be to the eyes of our twentieth-century 
Palestinian Arab Muslims if the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem were 
to air himself in the Haram-ash-Sharif with a sola topee on his 
head. And in the Jewish case in point the rapid progress of the 
futurist furore was soon to give the puritans reason} for the young 
priests of Yahweh did not confine their revolutionary cult of 
Hellenism to the wearing of the petasus, Their Hellenic headgear 
‘was not so shocking as the Hellenic nakedness with which they 
practised Hellenic sports in a Hellenic palaestra. Hellenic athletic 
competitions led on to Hellenic dramatic festivals; and, almost 
before the conservatively orthodox majority of the Palestinian 
Jewish community had realized what was happening, the ‘raging 
tearing campaign’ of Futurism had arrived at its sacrilegious 


culmination. 

"They shall pollute the sanctuary of strength and shall take awa 
the daly sacre, and they shall pace the abomination that ate 
desolate”! 

Jason’s futuristic campaign had started as a voluntary movement; 
and, for all its radicalism, it had not trespassed beyond the limits 
of a secular field of action in which it might give offence to Jewish 
taste without driving Jewish consciences to desperation. But the 
Jewish High Priest Jason had been working under the patronage 
of the Seleucid Emperor Antiochus Epiphanes; and the patron 
held in the hollow of his hand a client who was merely the prelate 
of one of those diminutive temple-states which were embedded 
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here and there in the vast body politic of the Seleucid Empire.t 
When it suited Antiochus's convenience he sold Jason’s office over 
Jason’s head to a rival aspirant? who was not only a higher bidder 
for the Jewish High Priesthood but was also a more violent futurist; 
and, when the evicted Jason descended upon Jerusalem from his 
asylum in Transjordan and expelled his supplanter by a coup de 
main, Antiochus promptly took advantage of the opening given 
him by this act of Jewish rebellion in order to intervene personally 
with a high hand, He marched on Jerusalem; crushed the revolt; 
installed a Macedonian garrison; confiscated the treasure of the 
‘Temple for the benefit of his own insatiable exchequer; and put 
(as he supposed) the finishing touch to the work of Hellenization, 
in which Jason had played his part as pioneer, by courteously 
identifying ‘the Heaven-God of Jerusalem’: with the Olympian 
Zeus and graciously providing the necessary statue of the god— 
portrayed in the Emperor’s own image—to fill the void in a hither- 
to bleakly vacant Holy of Holies.* “The Abomination of Desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, standing where it ought not,’s 
was the swift and fearful nemesis of Joshua-Jason’s futuristic 
escapade, 

The ultimate outcome of this Jewish essay in Futurism in the 
second century P.C. was not a triumph like Peter the Great's but 
a fiasco like Amánallàh's; for the Seleucid Power's frontal attack 
upon the Jewish religion evoked a Jewish reaction of a violence? 
with which Epiphanes and his successors found themselves unable 
to cope? Yet the fact that this particular essay in Futurism 
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happens to have been abortive does not make it any the less instruc- 
tive; and one of the points which it illustrates is the impossibility of 
indulging in Futurism within fore-appointed limits. The essence 
of Futurism is a breach with the present; and, when once there has 
been a lesion at any point in the fabric of social life, the rent will 
extend itself and the threads will continue to unravel—even if the 
original rift was minute and even if the point at which it was made 
lay on the outermost fringe of the web. The éthos of Futurism is 
intrinsically ‘totalitarian’; and the evidence which points to this 
conclusion is by no means confined to the single instance which 
bas led us up to it. Just as the Jew who takes to wearing the petasus 
soon learns to frequent the palaestra and the amphitheatre, so the 
Muscovite who has been dragooned into wearing a Western wig 
goes on to dance the fashionable Western dances and play the 
fashionable Western card-games, while in a later generation the 
‘Turk in a Homburg hat and the Persian in a Pehlevi cap cannot 
be kept off the football field or out of the cinema hall. In these 
cases, as in that, the abandonment of a traditional style of dress 
leads on to a general revolution in manners; and this is not the end 
of the futurist rake's progress. For, while in the Islamic World 
to-day the post-war fever of Futurism is still in the innocuous 
preliminary external stage of the Jewish movement under Jason's 
brief régime, Japan, who anticipated Turkey by three-quarters of 
a century in discarding her traditional male costume, is already 
being haunted by the spectre of ‘dangerous thought’, while in Russia 
where the change of costume occurred about a century and 
three-quarters earlier than in Japan—the process has culminated 
in our day' in a campaign against the ancestral religion of the land 
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which is being conducted with a far more powerful ‘drive’ than 
Antiochus was able to put into his casual assault upon the tradi- 
tional worship of Yahweh. 

On this showing, we may expect to see Futurism invade the 
sanctuary of Religion sooner or later in any society in which this 
contagious way of life has once asserted itself in the trivial and 
frivolous spheres of dress and recreation; but in its victorious 
advance from the outworks to the citadel of the Soul a futuristic 
movement has to traverse the intermediate zones of Politics and 
Secular Culture; and we must therefore take a survey of its effects 
in these two fields before pursuing our inquiry into the supreme 
effort to break with the Present which Futurism makes when it 
turns its batteries upon the ancestral religion of a society whose 
less intimate ancestral institutions have already been razed to the 
ground in the earlier stages of the offensive. 


The Breach in Institutions. 

In the political sphere Futurism may express itself either geo- 

graphical in the deliberate obliteration of exiting landmarks and 

joundaries or socially in the forcible dissolution of existing cor- 
porations, parties, and sects or ‘liquidation’ of existing classes or 
abolition of existing organs or offices of state; and it may be con- 
venient to survey separately some of the outstanding examples of 
its operation in these two different fields, though in practice a 
futuristic political revolution is apt to extend over both fields if it 
has succeeded in making headway in either one of them. 

‘The classical example of a systematic obliteration of landmarks 
and boundaries for the express purpose of producing a breach of 
political continuity is the redrawing of the political map of Attica 
by a successful revolutionary, Cleisthenes the Alcmaeonid, circa 
507 B.C. Cleisthenes’ aim was to transform a loosely-knit polity, 
in which the claims of kinship had hitherto usually prevailed over 
those of the community whenever the two allegiances had come 
into conflict, into a unitary state in which the obligation of citizen- 
ship would in future override all lesser loyalties. He perceived 
that these lesser loyalties, which he wished to weaken or break, 
were strong in virtue of their possessing 'a local habitation and a 
name’;! and accordingly he replaced—or at any rate overlaid—the 
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traditional Attic phylae and phratriae and gené with a brand-new 
set of artificially invented and arbitrarily delimited phylae and 
trittyes and démi which would foster the allegiance of their mem- 
bers to the all-embracing city-state of Athens of which these new 
geographical circumscriptions, unlike the old kin-groups, were 
mere articulations without any prior or independent life of 
their own. 

This precedent from Hellenic history has been followed in our 
Western World by the makers of the French Revolution—whether 
consciously, as part of their cult of Hellenism, or because they 
lighted independently upon the same means for compassing an 
identical end. Aiming at the political unification of France as 
Cleisthenes had aimed at that of Attica, these French political 
futurists did in fact adopt the Cleisthenic device of abolishing the 
old provincial boundaries and levelling the old internal customs 
barriers in order to turn France into a unitary fiscal area sub- 
divided for administrative convenience into departments whose 
monotonous uniformity and strict subordination were intended to 
efface the memory of the historic provinces with their persistent 
traditions of diversity and autonomy. To-day the departments of 
France bid fair to prove, as the demes of Attica proved, the most 
durable monuments of the revolution whose fiat first traced their 
boundaries on the map; and already this feat of geographical 
Futurism in France has had repercussions in other parts of 
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Europe. Itis true that the departments on the French model which 
were instituted under the Napoleonic régime in those tracts of 
Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries that were incorporated 
into the Napoleonic Empire and its client states did not survive 
the downfall of Napoleon and the consequent reduction of France 
to her old limits by the re-establishment of the frontiers of A.D. 
1792. Yet, although these departments in the French Revolution- 
ary style in partibus peregrinorum were themselves ephemeral, their 
negative effect upon the political map of Europe has been lasting 
and profound; for in the short period of their currency they did 
effectively obliterate the pre-existing political landmarks, and 
thereby they cleared the ground for the erection of a united Italy 
and a united Germany whose makers have been persistently in- 
spired by the pattern of a united France until, in our own day, they 
have turned imitation into caricature by carrying it to ‘totalitarian’ 
lengths! In Germany under the National-Socialist régime Herr 
Hitler has been following out at any rate one of ‘the Ideas of 1789" 
in his move to replace the Lander of the Reich, with their unwel- 
come historic associations of dynastic particularism, by Gave in 
which the essential unity of the Reich will be proclaimed in the 
very artificiality of these new-fangled geographical articulations.* 
"While Herr Hitler has been experimenting—with a caution that. 
seems alien from the Nazi éthos—in this enterprise of remapping 
‘the Third Reich’ on futuristic lines, his ‘opposite number’ Mon- 
sieur Stalin has given characteristic expression to the Bolshevik 
éthos in the geographical field by carrying to completion a far more 
radical rearticulation of the internal divisions of the Soviet Union. 
‘The thoroughness of the breach of continuity which has been 
made by Stalin in this sphere becomes apparent when the new 
administrative map of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? is 
superimposed upon the old administrative map of the Russian 
Empire; for it would be hard to find a sector where the two sets 
of lines coincide. The autonomous Uzbeg khanates and Cossack 
republics have been swept away as unceremoniously as the sub- 
divisions of those territories that used to be under the direct 
administration of St. Petersburg; and these old administrative 
{fee V. CQ (0) 6 0), Annex T, vol v, pp, 
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units have been replaced by a complicated hierarchy of new ones 
ranging from the constituent states of the Union down to a 
number of autonomous republics and districts within their respec- 
tive borders—which bears no relation whatsoever to the old ad- 
ministrative ‘lay-out’. Stalin’s motive in carrying out his geogra- 
phical revolution has been the same as Hitler's and Cleisthenes’. 
‘aim, like theirs, has been to make sure that the common 
allegiance of his fellow citizens to the commonwealth as a whole 
shall be stronger than their parochial allegiance to any lesser 
geographical unit. In pursuing this identical aim, however, Stalin 
has acted with a subtlety in which he is perhaps a pioneer. Where- 
as his predecessors and contemporaries have all alike sought to 
attain their purpose of weakening the existing parochial loyalties 
by effacing the landmarks to which these loyalties have attached, 
Stalin has pursued the exactly contrary policy of satisfying, and 
even anticipating, the cravings of parochialism on the shrewd 
calculation that an appetite is more likely to be stifled by satiety 
than it is to be extinguished by starvation. 

Stalin has perceived in advance that one of the most formidable 
impediments to the triumph of the Marxian ‘ideology’ among the 
peoples of the Soviet Union is likely to be the attraction of the 
alternative ‘ideology’ of Nationalism—a competing Western poli- 
tical idea which has already captured some of the most highly 
cultivated peoples of the Union, such as the Ukrainians, Georgians, 
and Armenians, and which is likely to continue to spread until its 
lesven—or virus—will have infected even the most remote and 
backward tribes in the mountain-fastnesses of the Caucasus and 
Altai and in the tundras beyond the Arctic Circle. Recognizing 
that this unwelcome triumph of Nationalism is at least as probable 
as the triumph of the Communism which it is his mission to pro- 
mote, Stalin has set himself to prevent the plague of Nationalism 
from taking a virulent form by applying the homoeopathic treat- 
ment of inoculation. He has thrown open to the peoples of the 
Union so wide a scope for the satisfaction of nationalist proclivities. 
as to reduce to a minimum the danger that nationalist grievances 
may be used as a ‘red herring’ to draw the peoples’ feet away from 
the path of Communism which Stalin wishes them to tread. 

In this field, at any rate, Stalin knows what he is about; for he 
is himself a Georgian by birth and he has thus had a direct exj 
ence of the stimulating effect of the old Imperial Russian policy 
of repression upon national movements among non-Russian sub- 
jects of the Tsar. It is therefore perhaps not improbable—in the 
light of the sequels to the French Revolution of A.D. 1789 and to 
the Attic Revolution of 507 3.c.—that the futuristic recasting of the 
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administrative map of the Soviet Union under Stalin's auspices may 
prove to be the most durable monument of the Russian Revolution 
of AD. 1917. And in that event Stalin—who in other connexions 
may chiefly be remembered as a politician who slily shepherded 
his silly sheep back out of the Marxian wilderness in the direction 
of the bourgeois fold—will also have a second title to fame as a 
statesman whose brilliant political homoeopathy saved some six- 
teen per cent, of the land-surface of the planet from being ravaged 
by the Western political plague of Nationalism with the extreme 
virulence that is symptomatic of an ‘ideological’ germ when it is 
attacking bodies social that have not been preconditioned for 
resisting it. 

‘Unhappily the homoeopathic treatment which the All-Union 
Communist Party, under Stalin’s inspiration, have applied to the 

roblem of Nationalism within the frontiers of the Soviet Union 

as not been their policy in dealing with corporations and parties 
and sects and classes. In this field their Futurism has taken the 
form of a ‘totalitarian’ intolerance, and here their pernicious 
example—which has itself been inspired by the outlawry of the 
Noblesse in the French Revolution—has been all too faithfully 
followed by the National-Socialist Party in Germany. 

‘As for the breach in Institutions which takes the form of an 
abolition of existing organs or offices of state, we may cite, as a 
classical example, the abolition of the Roman Consulate by the 
Roman Emperor Justinian. 


The Breach in Secular Culture and in Religion, 

In the field of Secular Culture the classic expression of Futurism 
is the symbolic act of the Burning of the Books. In the Sinic 
World the Emperor Ts'in She Hwang-ti, who was the revolution- 
ary first founder of the Sinic universal state? is said to have 
systematically confiscated and burnt the literary remains of the 
philosophers who had flourished during the Sinic ‘Time of 
‘Troubles’, for fear that a transmission of this ‘dangerous thought" 
might thwart his own design of inaugurating a brand-new order 
of society And in the Syriac World the Caliph ‘Umar, who was 
the veritable reconstructor of the Syriac universal state after it had 
been in abeyance during a millennium of Hellenic intrusion upon 
the Syriac World,* is reported to have written, in reply to an 
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inquiry from a general who had just received the surrender of the 
city of Alexandria and had asked for instructions as to how he was 
to dispose of the famous library, 


“If these writings of the Greeks agree with the Book of God, they are 
useless and need not be preserved; if they disagree, they are pernicious 
and ought to be destroyed." 


According to the legend, the contents of a library which had been 
accumulating for more than goo years were thereupon condemned 
to be consumed as fuel for the heating of the public baths, 

Whatever may be the proportions of fiction and fact in these 
tales that attach to the names of ‘Umar and Ts'in She Hwang-ti, 
the burning of the books at Münster under the militant Anabap- 
tist régime of A.D. 1534-5,? and in the whole of Germany after the 
advent of Herr Hitler io power on the goth January, 1933, is 
authentic history; and the motive which inspired our modern 
Western National Socialists was undoubtedly that which the 
legend ascribes to the Sinic futurist dictator. 

Herr Hitler’s Turkish contemporary President Mustafa Kemal 
Atatürk succeeded in producing an even sharper breach with the 
Turkish cultural heritage by means of a less drastic but possibly 
more effective device. "The Turkish dictator’s aim was nothing 
less than to wrench his fellow countrymen’s minds out of their 
inherited Iranic cultural setting and to force them, instead, into 
a Western cultural mould; but, as an alternative to burning the 
books in which the treasures of Iranic culture are enshrined, he 
contented himself with insisting upon a change of Alphabet. A 
law which was duly passed by the Great National Assembly at 
Angora on the rst November, 1928, gave legal currency in Turkey 
to a version of the Latin Alphabet which had been worked out for 
the conveyance of the Turkish language at the dictator's orders; 
and the same law went on to prescribe that all newspapers, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, advertisements, and publicsigns must be printed 
in the new Alphabet on and after the coming 1st December; that 
all business of public services, banks, and companies must be 
conducted in it, and all books printed in it, on and after the 1st 
January 1929; that all administrative and legal forms, documents, 
and records must be conceived in it on and after the 1st June 1929; 
and that, as from the last-mentioned date, the public was to 
correspond in the new Alphabet with government departments, 


2 The anecdote it recounted by Gibbon in his inimitable manner (The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. ¢ di 
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banks, and companies. The passage and enforcement of this law 
made it unnecessary for the Turkish Ghizi to imitate the Arab 
Caliph’s melodramatic gesture, The classics of Arabic, Persian. 
and Ottoman Turkish literature had now been effectively placed 
beyond the reach of a rising generation of Turkish boys and girls. 
who might otherwise perhaps have been beguiled by the taste of 
these forbidden fruits into rebelling against the destiny of Westerni- 
zation to which they had been devoted by the will of their dictator. 
‘There was no longer any necessity to burn the ancient books when 
thé Alphabet that was the key to them had been put out of cur- 
rency. They could now be safely left to rot on their shelves in the 
assurance that they would soon be as completely undecipherable 
asa Sinic scroll or a Babylonic tablet to the whole of the Turkish- 
reading public save for a negligible handful of specialist scholars. 

In the banning of a script or the burning of a book the breach 
with a cultural tradition is symbolized in a physical act; but the 
essence of cultural Futurism is a mental revolution, and this may 
be effectively carried through without being advertised in any 
outward visible sign. The destruction of the library at Alexandria, 
for example (if we may believe that the legend contains some 
kernel of fact), was only one particular expression of the impulse 
to break with Hellenism which was inherent in Primitive Islam; 
and this impulse itself was inherited by the Primitive Muslims 
from Christian and Jewish predecessors; for the revolt of Islam 
was merely the victorious climax of a persistent attempt—per- 
petually sustained and renewed in despite of repeated discourage- 
ments and failures—to liberate a submerged Syriac Civilization 
from the incubus of a Hellenism which had originally imposed 


a pathologically meticulous observance and elaboration of the 
Mosaic or the Zoroastrian law.s In its later phases the same 
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reaction found a futurist expression in a campaign to reconvert 
from Hellenism the ci-devant Syriac masses who in the meantime 
had been converted to this alien culture in a more or less super- 
ficial way through being forcibly enrolled in the Hellenic internal 
proletariat, This subterranean mental strife, which gradually pre- 
pared the ground for "Umar's lightning victory in a more flam- 
boyant form of warfare, is described in the following passage from 
the pen of a modern Western master of the subject: 


“The supremacy of the intellect and the disciplined acquisition of 
knowledge by the understanding, which finds its perfected expression 
in the [Hellenic] philosophical systems—though it is also striven after 
by Judaism, in Sirach, in his pursuit of the Chokmah or Divine Wisdom, 
as Well as in the interpretation of the Law ie ousted by the forces of 
emotion: the longing for redemption and for the gift of a peace that 
passeth all understanding; the longing for a direct union with the super- 
natural world of God. ‘This longing finds its satisfaction in the expec- 
tant approach to the Godhead and in the mystical, intuitive form of 
knowledge (Gnosis) to which this opens the way. In spite, or rather just 
by reason, of its intellectual derangement, this Gnosis has the power to 
create an inner sense of certainty, to overcome doubt, and to lull the 
understanding to sleep; and so the mediator between God and Man— 
the “Son””—calls the simple souls to him and reveals this knowledge to 
them, while they, for their part, make it their own with alacrity and 
carry it with ease. The grain of truth that lies in credo quia absurdum? 
has found here an ideal expression. The phrase towers high above all 
the repeated attempts—from Paul’s spurts of rabbinical logic onwards— 
to unite and harmonize faith with the rational form of knowledge. It 
enunciates the contradiction between them quite clearly without any 
mitigation of its harshness. . ..? 

"What we are witnessing here is the passing of the sceptre from the 
educated to the uneducated—from the upper strata, whose creative 
force and capacity for achievement are exhausted,’ to the masses below 
them. ‘The process moves steadily forward towards completion during 
the early centuries of the Christian Era, and it manifests itself first in 
the great religious movement that sets in at the birth, and even before 
the birth, of the Empire. This is the framework within which Chris- 
tianity spreads* until finally it conquers all its competitors (though not 
NI 
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without being influenced and modified by them profoundly). But the 
movement has a far wider sweep than that. It embraces every depart- 
ment of cultural, spiritual, and social life and attains a complete 
supremacy with the establishment of the absolute military monarchy 
and the régime of the soldier-emperors from the third century onwards."* 

On the intellectual plane the triumph of Futurism is consum- 
mated when the heirs of the intellectual tradition of a once creative 
but now merely dominant minority proclaim their own mental 
bankruptcy by positively repudiating the cultural heritage which 
they have failed to defend against the futurist attack and volun- 
tarily embracing the anti-intellectual faith which has been the 
deadliest weapon of their futurist assailants.? The Hellenic En- 
lightenment had extinguished its own lamp long before Justinian 
set the seal upon an accomplished fact by closing the now be- 
nighted Athenian schools.3 

The illustrations of Futurism in this intellectual sphere that 
have come to our attention at an earlier points have been drawn 
from the histories of the Hellenic and Sinic and Indic civilizations 
in the course of their disintegration; but there are other illustra- 
tions nearer home that stare us in the face; for a futurist assault 
upon the intellectual heritage of our Western Society is a recent 
yet already conspicuous feature of our own current history. This 
contemporary Western vein of anti-intellectual Futurism is in fact 
a common element in movements which might seem at first sight 
to be remote from one another. The same animus can be detected 
in the harmlessly theoretical speculations of the gentle French 
philosopher Bergson and in the militantly practical policy of the 
Fascist and Communist worshippers of the idol of ‘the Totali- 
tarjan State’.s 

‘Thought and literature are not, of course, the only provinces of 
secular culture in which the heritage of the Present from the Past. 
is exposed to a futurist attack. There are other worlds for Futur- 
ism to conquer in the visual and aural arts; and in another context 
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we have already had occasion to take notice of the impulse which, 
in our own Western World in our own day, is leading us to abandon 
our traditional Western styles of music and dancing and painting 
and sculpture in favour of outlandish innovations. It is, in fact, 
‘our modern Western innovators in those fields who have coined 
the word ‘Futurism’ in order to apply it to their own handiwork 
in assertion of a claim to originality. In their case this boast is 
proved false by the testimony of a bizarre borrowed plumage 
which flagrantly betrays its incongruous Tropical African and 
pseudo-Byzantine origins. The title ‘futurist? might have been 
assumed with better right by the genuine Byzantine school of 
architecture and the other visual arts which, in an offensive that 
started in the third and triumphed in the sixth century of the 
Christian Era, made itself mistress of the entire domain of a mori- 
bund Roman Empire by attacking and supplanting the Hellenic 
school with one hand and the Egyptiac with the other." 

‘There is one notorious form of Futurism in the field of the 
visual arts which stands on common ground between the two 
spheres of Secular Culture and Religion, and that is Iconoclasm. 
‘The Iconoclast resembles the modern Western champion of cubist 
painting or syncopated music in his repudiation of a traditional 
form of Art, but he is peculiar in confining his hostile attentions 
to Art in association with Religion, and in being moved to this 
hostility by motives that are not aesthetic but are theological. The 
essence of Iconoclasm is an objection to a visual representation of 
the Godhead or of any creature, lower than God, whose image 
might become an object of idolatrous worship; but there have been 
differences in the degree of rigour with which this common under- 
lying principle has been translated into practice by different Icono- 
clastic schools. The most celebrated school is the ‘totalitarian’ one 
that is represented by Judaism and, in imitation of Judaism, by 
Islam, 

"Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above or that is in the earth beneath or that 
is in the water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them nor serve them; for I the Lord thy god am a jealous god.” 

‘This ban upon all visual art without exception is the logical form 
of Iconoclasm for a religion which claims to be coextensive with 
life itself and which therefore refuses to recognize any distinction 
between one sphere of life which is religious and another which is 
secular. On the other hand the Iconoclastic movements which 
have arisen within the bosom of the Christian Church have accom- 
modated themselves to a distinction which Christianity, in con- 
+ See IV. C (i) (a), vol. iv, pp. st and s-s, above. 2 Brod. x2. 4s 
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trast to both Judaism and Islam, has always accepted from the 
earliest date to which we can trace back the Christian Weltan- 
schauung. Though the eighth-century outbreak of Iconoclasm in 
Orthodox Christendom and the sixteenth-century outbreak in 
Western Christendom may have been respectively inspired, at any 
rate in part, by the examples of Islam in the one case and of Juda- 
ism in the other, they did not either of them follow the Judaico- 
Islamic school in going the length of banning the visual arts in 
toto. They did not carry their offensive into the secular field; and 
even in the strictly religious field, to which both the Western 
and the Orthodox Christian Iconoclasts confined their attack, the 
latter eventually acquiesced in a compromise with their Iconodule 
adversaries which might seem to have given the ‘image-worship- 
pers’ the best of the bargain, In return for the concession that 
all three-dimensional representations of persons who were objects 
of Christian adoration should thenceforth be banned by a tacit 
common consent the Orthodox Christian Iconoclasts conceded, 
for their part, that two-dimensional representations should be 
countenanced even in the religious sphere; and this arbitrary and 
irrational ecclesiastical distinction between sculpture and painting? 
was justified of its political fruits, since it did bring a permanent 
truce to the controversy over images in the Orthodox Church. 

In Iconoclasm the spirit of Futurism in the religious field has 
expressed itself symbolically in a physical act of destruction which 
is comparable to the burning of books and the banning of scripts 
in the secular sphere; but here too the same spirit also can be, and 
has been, at work without any visible advertisement of its activity; 
and the Iconoclastic movements which we have just been passing 
in review are manifestations of a Futurism in the religious field 
which extends beyond Iconoclasm over a vastly wider range of re- 
ligious life. In our surveys of the internal and external proletariats? 
that are generated by the schism in the body social of a broken- 
down and disintegrating civilization we have observed that both 
branches of the Proletariat have been apt to express in religious, 
as well as in political and economic, forms their revolt against the 
ascendancy of a dominant minority and their repudiation—which 
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is partly the cause of the revolt, and partly its consequence—of 
that dominant minority's cultural heritage. We have traced the 
origins of the ‘higher religions’ (in so far as their appearance on 
the scene of mundane history may be explicable in sociological 
terms) to the reactions of internal proletariats; and we have likewise 
found that external proletariats have tended to assert their social 
individuality on the religious plane either by appropriating to them- 
selves some peculiar version, or perversion, of a ‘higher religion’ 
or alternatively by creating a barbarian pantheon of their own in 
the likeness of a war-lord’s war-band. The spirit in which these 
proletarian-born religions are embraced by their human fost 
Parents—as distinct from the sometimes utterly different spi 
which these religions reveal in themselves—is manifestly an ex- 
pression of Futurism in the sense which we have given to the word 
in this Study; and, on this showing, Futurism in the religious field 
extends over an enormous range—which need not be re-explored 
here; since we have attempted to survey it already in bringing 
the Proletariat on to our stage. 


(y) The Self-Transcendence of Futurism. 

Futurism is a way of life which leads those who seek to follow 
it into a barren quest of a goal that is intrinsically unattainable, 
Yet though the quest is barren and may be tragic it need not be 
without value or importance; for it may guide the baffled sceker's 
feet into a way of peace? along which he will perhaps allow himself 
to be drawn now that he has stumbled upon it apparently by 
chance, though he might not have been willing deliberately to 
choose it in the first instance. 

Futurism in its primitive nakedness is, as we have seen,? a 
counsel of despair which, even as such, is a pis aller; for the first 
recourse of a soul which has despaired of the Present without 
having lost its appetite for life on the mundane level is to attempt 
to take a flying leap up the Time-stream into the Past; and it is 
only when this archaistic line of escape has been tried in vain, or 
has shown itself, without need of trial, to be manifestly impracti- 
cable, that the Sou! will nerve itself to take the less natural line of 
Faturism* as a last resort, and will attempt, in a recoil from some 
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grievously shattered hope, to leap out of a blank and dreary 
Present, not up-stream into a Past which is at any rate familiar, 
even if it be now beyond recapture, but down-stream into a Future 
that is conceived of as a state in which the shattered hope can 
be repaired and resumed and realized. 

‘The nature of this pure—and by the same token purely mun- 
dane—Futurism can best be illustrated by citing some of the 
classic historical examples of it. 

In the Hellenic World, for instance, in the second century B.C. 
thousands of Syrians and other highly cultivated Orientals were 
deprived of their freedom, uprooted from their homes, separated 
from their families, and shipped overseas to Sicily and Italy to 
serve as a ‘labour-force’ for plantations and cattle-ranches in areas 
that had been devastated in the Hannibalic War. For these 
expatriated slaves, whose need for a way of escape out of the 
Present was extreme, an archaistic recoil into the Past was out of 
the question. They could not dream of finding their way back to 
Syria; and, even if the physical feat of repatriation had been prac- 
ticable, they could hardly feel homesick for an alien Seleucid 
régime or for the Seleucids’ equally alien Achaemenian or Neo- 
Babylonian or Assyrian predecessors. The pre-Assyrian cosmos 
of Syriac city-states in which their ancestors had once been truly 
at home was now buried deep in oblivion. These Syriac slaves 
who had been conscripted into the ranks of a Hellenic proletariat 
in a new world overseas could therefore not look back; they could 
only look forward; and so, when their oppression became intoler- 
able and they were goaded into physical revolt, the objective which 
they set before their eyes, in order to give themselves heart in their 
almost desperate enterprise, was to bring to pass an entirely new 
thing. They made it their aim to establish a kind of inverted 
Roman Commonwealth in which the existing order of Hellenic 
Society was to be turned upside down by an exchange of roles 
between the present slaves and their present masters. The project 
was audacious, but in the circumstances it was not fantastic. In 
a universe in which it had been possible for the insurgent slaves 
themselves to suffer the extreme change of fortune which they had 
already experienced, what reason was there to suppose that the 
top-dog of to-day was immune from the possibility of meeting the 
same fate to-morrow, or that the bottom-dog of to-day, for his 
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part, was debarred from the possibility of living to see his own 
fortune’s wheel come round again full circle? j 
In an earlier chapter of Syriac history the Jews had reacted in 
a similar way to the destruction of the sovereign independent 
Kingdom of Judah. After they had been swallowed up in the 
Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenian Empires and been scattered 
abroad among the Gentiles they could not hope with any convic~ 
tion for an archaistic return to the Pre-Exilic dispensation in which 
Judah had lived a life of parochial isolation. A hope that was to 
be convincing must not be conceived in terms of a social environ- 
ment which had disappeared beyond recall; and, since they could 
not live without some lively hope of extricating themselves from 
a present in which they were unwilling to acquiesce, the Post- 
Exilic Jews were driven into looking forward to the future estab- 
lishment of a Davidic kingdom in a shape which had no precedent 
in Judah’s political past. ‘The Jews now dreamt of the epiphany 
of a scion of David's House who would restore David's kingdom 
in the only fashion that was now conceivable in a world which had 
been first shattered and then refashioned by the sweeping strokes 
of a Sargon and a Nebuchadnezzar and a Cyrus. If the New 
David was effectively to reunite all Jewry under his rule—and 
what but this was his mission?—in an age in which the living 
generation of Jews was scattered over the face of the Earth, then 
he must gird himself to acquire a dominion to which his forebears 
had never aspired in the highest flights of their ambition. He must 
wrest the sceptre of the world-empire from the hands of its present 
holder and must make Jerusalem become to-morrow what Susa was 
to-day and what Babylon had been yesterday. Inorder to reunite the 
Jews he must now reign as King of Kings over Jews and Gentiles 
alike. And why, after all, should the coming champion of Jewry not 
attain this pinnacle of power and glory? In a world in which a Cyrus 
or Seleucus could riseand a Cambyses or Antiochus the Great could 
fall with the speed of the lightning when it flickers between the 
Earth and the Firmament,? why should not a Zerubbabel have as 
good a chance of world dominion as a Darius, or a Judas Macca- 
baeus as an Antiochus Epiphanes, or a Bar Kökabā as a Hadrian ?3 
A similar dream once captivated the imaginations of ‘the Old 
Believers’ in the Russian province of Orthodox Christendom. In 
the eyes of these Raskolniks the Tsar Peter’s version of Orthodoxy 
was no Orthodoxy at all; and yet at the same time it was impossible 
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to imagine the old ecclesiastical order triumphantly reasserting 
itself in the teeth of a secular government that was now omnipo- 
tent as well as Satanic. The Raskolniki were therefore driven to 
hope for something which had no precedent, and that was for the 
epiphany of a "Tsar-Messiah who would be able as well as willing 
to undo the Tsar-Antichrists sacrilegious work and restore the 
Orthodox Faith in its pristine purity because he would combine 
absolute mundane power with perfect piety. The Raskolniki 
hugged this wild hope, because their only alternative was the bleak 
prospect of waiting grimly for the Last Judgement." 

The significant common feature of these historic exhibitions of 
naked Futurism is that the hopes in which the futurists have sought 
refuge and relief have all been set upon a purely matter-of-fact 
fulfilment in the ordinary and familiar mundane way; and this 
feature is conspicuous in the Futurism of the Jews—about which 
we happen to be unusually well informed because it has left behind 
it a documentary record of its history. 

After the destruction of the Kingdom of Judah by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in 586 B.c. the Jews again and again put their treasure in 
the hope of establishing a new Jewish state on the same purely 
mundane plane whenever the play of oecumenical politics gave 
them even the slightest encouragement for embarking on a fresh 
attempt to translate their dream into reality? The brief bout of 
anarchy through which the Achaemenian Empire passed between 
the death of Cambyses and the triumph of Darius the Great saw 
Zerubbabel’s attempt (circa 522 B.C.) to make Jerusalem the capital 
of a new Davidic Kingdom.) In a later chapter of history the 
longer interregnum in the rule of the Hellenic dominant minority 
over its subject territories on Syriac ground west of Euphrates— 
an interregnum which was merely the incidental and temporary 
by-product of a family quarrel between the Seleucid and the Roman 
representatives of the domineering alien powert—was mistaken by 
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the Jews for a triumph of the arms of the Maccabees;! and a 
majority of the Palestinian Jewish community? were so heedlessly 
carried away by this mirage of mundane success that they were 
willing—as ‘Deutero-Isaiah’ had been willing four hundred years 
earlier? —to throw overboard the now long-consecrated tradition 
that the founder of a new Jewish state must be a son of David, 
and to cry ‘Hosanna’ to a son of Hasmon instead, just because at 
the moment the Maccabee might appear to have accomplished 
what should have been a Davidic Messiah’s appointed mundane 
task. Nor were the Jews cured of their crudely futuristic hope 
of a new mundane Jewish commonwealth when in due course 
the Hellenic political ascendancy, from which Palestine had tem- 
porarily been released when the Romans had hamstrung the 
Seleucid Monarchy, was reimposed in the more formidable shape 
of a dominion exercised in partibus Syriacis by Rome herself. 

It was, of course, inevitable that Rome should eventually fill a 
vacuum which Rome herself had created, However unwillingly, 
she was bound to step into her Seleucid victims’ shoes; and, con- 
sidering that the Jews had been no match for their old Seleucid 
‘masters until the Romans had deliberately tilted the scales in the 
Jewish insurgents’ favour, it was evident that a Jewish community 
‘Whose political fortunes Rome had made by one touch of her little 
finger would find their new Roman masters irresistible when once 
Pompey had decided to remove the Hasmonaean pawn from the 
Palestinian square of Rome's oecumenical chess-board. If the 
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Jews had been unable to shake off by their own unaided efforts 
the yoke of a Seleucid Monarchy which had been only one, and 
that by no means the strongest one, of five contemporary Great 
Powers in the Hellenic arena, how could the Jews hope to measure 
themselves against a Rome who in the meantime had swept away 
not only the Seleucid Monarchy but every other rival Power in 
the Hellenic World and had thereby transformed her own sole 
surviving empire into a state that was universal and omnipotent? 
‘The answer to these questions was as clear as day to the Idumaean 
dictator Herod. He never forgot that he was ruler of Palestine 
solely by the grace of Rome and of Augustus; and so long as he 
reigned over the Palestinian Jews he contrived to save them from 
the nemesis of their own folly.! Yet, instead of being grateful to 
Herod for teaching them so salutary a political lesson, his Jewish 
subjects would not forgive him for being right;? and as soon as his 
masterly—and masterful—hand was removed they took the bit 
between their teeth and bolted down their futuristic path till they 
crashed into the inevitable catastrophe.? Nor, even then, did a 
single physical demonstration of Rome’s omnipotence suffice. The 
experience of A.D. 66-70 was not enough to cure the Jews of 
Futurism. The Diasporà had to repeat the appalling experiment 
in A.D. 115-17, and the Palestinian Jewry to make yet another 
trial of it in A.D. 132-5,* before the hope of a new mundane Jewish 
commonwealth was finally extinguished.’ Bar Kōkabā in A.D. 
132-5 was pursuing the same end by the same means as Zerubbabel 
about the year 522 3.0.5 It had taken the Jews more than six and 
a half centuries to learn by an agonizing process of trial and error 
that Futurism simply would not work.7 
If this were the whole Jewish story it would not be an interesting 
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one, for it would be nothing but a monotonously repetitive record 
of the inevitable and well-deserved misfortunes of a stiff-necked 
people that was its own worst enemy. But this obstinate pursuit 
of Futurism is, of course, only half the story—and the less impor- 
tant half at that. The whole story is that, while some Jewish souls 
went on clinging to a mundane hope in the teeth of a succession 
of disillusionments, other Jewish souls—and even some of the 
same souls in a different mood or through a different spiritual 
faculty—were gradually taught by the repeated failure of this 
earthly quest to put their treasure elsewhere. In the process of 
discovering the bankruptcy of Futurism the Jews made the further 
tremendous discovery of the existence of the Kingdom of God; 
and century by century these two progressive revelations—one 
negative but the other positive—were being unfolded simultane- 
ously, The expected founder of the new mundane Jewish com- 
monwealth was conceived of, appropriately enough, as a king of 
human flesh and blood who would not miraculously live for ever 
but would prosaically found a hereditary dynasty. Yet the title 
under which this future Jewish empire-builder was predicted— 
and under which every successive pretender to the role was 
acclaimed, from Zerubbabel through Simon Maccabaeus down to 
Simon bar Kokab32—was not melek, which in the Hebrew vocabu- 
lary was the simple word for ‘king’ with no special connotations: 
the word that became current and consecrated in this special 
futurist sense was m‘shiba,> meaning ‘the Anointed’, and this was 
an abbreviation for ‘the Anointed of the Lord’. Thus, even if 
only in the background, the god of the Jews was associated with 
the hope of the Jews from the beginning; and as the mundane 
hope inexorably faded away the divine figure loomed ever larger 
until, in the end, it dominated the whole horizon, 

"To call a god in aid is not, of course, in itself an unusual pro- 
cedure. It is probably as old a practice as Religion itself for a 
person or people that is embarking on some formidable enterprise 
to invoke the protection of their traditional tutelary divinity; and 
it would have been strange if the Syrian slaves had not called upon 
the name of the Dea Syra, Atargatis,! when they rose in revolt 
against their Greek masters and Roman rulers in Sicily, or if the 
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Jews had not called upon the name of Yahweh when they ven- 
tured to measure their strength against the might of a Darius or 
an Antiochus or a Nero or a Trajan or a Hadrian. The new depar- 
ture lay not in the claim—expressed in the title "Messiah —that 
the people's human champion had the sanction of a god behind 
him}! what was new, and also momentous, was the conception of 
the patron divinity’s nature and function and power; for, while 
Yahweh did not cease to be thought of as the parochial god of 
Jewry in a certain sense, it was in another and wider aspect than 
this that he was pictured as the divine protector of ‘the Lord’s 
Anointed’. 

This widening of the conception of the protecting divinity was 
indeed imperatively demanded by the mundane situation of the 
day; for the Jewish futurists post 586 B.c. were, after all, engaged 
upon no ordinary political enterprise. ‘They had set their hands 
to a task which was, humanly speaking, an impossible one; for, 
when they had failed to preserve their independence, how could 
they rationally hope to reconquer it—and, what is more, to sup- 
plant their own conquerors in the lordship of the World—by the 
strength of their own right arm? To succeed in this tremendous 
undertaking they must have behind them a god who was not only 
competent to see fair play but was also capable of redressing a 
balance that, on any human reckoning, was hopelessly inclined 
against this god’s terrestrial protégés. If the protégés were en- 
gaged on a forlora hope, then the protector must be nothing less 
than omnipotent—and it would follow from this that he must also 
be actively and whole-heartedly righteous; for only an all-powerful 
godhead who cared for righteousness above everything else would 
be both able and willing to exert himself with effect on behalf of 
a people whose cause was just but whose worldly position was 
insignificant. 


“For he that is mighty hath done to me great things, and holy is his 


name... 
“He hath showed strength with his arm; he hath scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts. 
‘He hath put down the mighty from their seats and exalted them of 
loy degree.”* 


‘This, and nothing less than this, must be the power and the 
performance of the divinity who stood behind the devoted human 
leader of a futurist forlorn hope; and it was not only the Jewish 
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futurists that were forcibly led by their experience in the malm of 
politics to this conclusion in the realm of theology. ‘The Yahweh 
who revealed himself behind the Jewish Messiah had his counter- 
parts in the Ahuramazda who was the god behind the Zoroastrian 
Saoiyant (Saviour) and in the Helios who was the god of Aris- 
tonicus’s Heliopolitae.? In the same hard school of Futurism three 
separate contingents of proletarians made—each independently, 
under as many different names and aspectsi—the same sublime 
discovery of the One True God.* 

When once this discovery has been made, a drama which, up to 
this point, has been played on a terrestrial stage by human actors 
with mundane aims acquires a new protagonist and at the same 
time is transposed into a higher spiritual dimension. The human 
champion who has been the hero hitherto—in virtue of being cast 
for the part of leading his brethren out of a mundane Wilderness 
into a mundane Promised Land—now sinks to a subordinate role, 
while the divinity who has originally been called in aid merely in 
order to give supernatural power to the human elbow of ‘the 
Lord's Anointed” now comes to dominate the scene. God comes 
to be recognized as the sole but sufficient saviour of a people that 
has learnt by bitter experience that its human champion is after all 
impotent, under any auspices, to save it in its dire extremity. The 
human champion himself cannot be made equal to what has now 
proved to be a superhuman task by the expedient of consecrating 
him with a divine unction. A human Messiah is not enough. God 
himself must condescend to play the part, which He alone can 
effectively play, of serving His people as their saviour and their 
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By this time any modern Western psycho-analyst who is reading 
these lines and knows his duty will be raising his eyebrows. "What 
you have proclaimed as a sublime spiritual discovery turns out,’ 
he will interject, ‘now that you have explained what you mean, to 
be nothing but a surrender to that infantile desire to escape from 
reality which is one of the besetting temptations of the human 
psyche, You have described how some unhappy people who have 
foolishly set their hearts on an unattainable aim attempt to shift 
the intolerable burden of being saddled with an impossible task 
from their own shoulders to those.of a series of intended substi- 
tutes. Their first conscript is a purely human champion; then, 
when he cannot avail, they exchange him for a human champion 
whose humanity is reinforced by an imaginary divine backing; 
and finally, when even "the Lord's Anointed” breaks down, the 
fools in desperation signal 8.0.8. to a wholly fictitious divine being 
whose alleged omnipotence is expected to make up for the proven 
impotence of his human inventors, For the psychological prac- 
titioner this rake's progress in escapism is as familiar a story as it 
is a melancholy one.’ 

In taking account of this criticism we shall readily agree with 
the psycho-analyst’s strictures upon the childishness of calling on 
a supernatural power to perform a mundane task which we have 
first wilfully chosen for ourselves and have then discovered to be 
beyond our own strength. We shall also find, on consideration, 
that many of the futurists whom we have had under observation 
have in fact fallen into this spiritual error and have duly paid the 
material penalty which our psychological practitioner would no 
doubt have predicted. In the Jewish case in point there were 
certain schools of Jewish futurists who did persuade themselves 
that Yahweh would take upon himself his worshippers’ self- 
appointed mundane tasks and would miraculously make up for 
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their natural disappointments; and these Jewish futurists did, as 
we have seen, all come to a bad end. There was the melodramatic 
suicide of the Zealots who faced hopeless military odds! in the 
fanatical faith that the Lord of Hosts would be a host in himself 
on the side of his self-constituted human instruments; and there 
has been the prosaic self-stultification of the Quietists who have 
argued from the same erroneous premisses? to the exactly opposite 
—but in the end not less hopeless—practice of abstaining from 
taking any action of their own in a mundane cause which they have 
decided to register as God's affair? At the same time, however, 
we shall remember that the fanaticism of the Zealots and the 
Quietism of the Agudath Israel are not the only responses to the 
challenge from the Hellenic dominant minority that were made by 
the Jewish contingent of the Hellenic internal proletariat. There 
was the response of the school of the Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkait 
and there was the response of the Christian Church; and, while 
these two other responses both resemble Quietism in the negative 
feature of being non-violent, they differ from Quietism and Zealot- 
ism alike in the far more important positive point that they have 
ceased to set their heart upon the old mundane purpose of Futur- 
ism and have put their treasure, instead, in a purpose which is not 
Man's but God's and which therefore can only be pursued in a 
spiritual field of supra-mundane dimensions. 

This point is of capital importance because it disposes, in these 
cases, of the criticism which our psycho-analyst can direct against 
both the Zealots and the Quietists with such deadly effect. To 
call in God cannot be denounced as an infantile attempt to escape 
from the hard necessity of facing the defeat of a human endeavour 
if, in the act of invocation, the human actor simultaneously with- 
draws his libido from his previous mundane aim. And conversely, 
if the act of invocation does produce so great and so good a spiri- 
tual effect as'this in the human soul that performs it, that would 
appear prima facie to give ground for a belief that the power which 
has been invoked is not a mere figment of the human imagination. 
At any rate, the onus of proof may now reasonably be laid upon 
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the sceptic; and, pending his reply, we may allow ourselves to hold 
that our description of this spiritual reorientation as a discovery 
of the One True God was after all correct. A human make-believe 
about the future of This World has given place to a divine revela- 
tion of the existence of an Other World. Through the disappoint- 
ment of a mundane hope we have been admitted to an apocalypse 
or discovery of a reality which has been there all the time behind 
the scenes of the narrow man-made stage that has hitherto set the 
limits of our field of vision and of action. The veil of the Temple 
has been rent in twain. 

Tt remains for us to take note of some of the principal stages in 
the accomplishment of this immense feat of spiritual reorientation. 

‘The social circumstances in which Man gains his first inkling 
that God’s purpose is other than, and better than, Man’s own, are 
vividly depicted in the following analysis of the religious experi- 
ence of the peoples of the Syriac and Babylonic worlds under the 
‘Achaemenian régime: : 


"The complete state of blessedness, on which human hopes are set, 
is [evidently] not granted by the Divinity to his worshippers in this 
present time; if it were, the faithful would be bound to triumph over 
all their adversaries and to see the supremacy of their god acknowledged 
by all other nations. This means that the full power of the Divinity 
is not destined to manifest itself until some future date; at the present 
moment the Divinity is still engaged in a struggle. The process of shap- 
ing the World is not yet at an end; the ideal state of things has not yet 
been attained ; the adversaries have not yet been annihilated. It is quite 
natural that such eschatological hopes should assume the most lively 
shape among nations, and in religions, which are being subjected to 
some particularly severe pressure—such hopes were developed by the 
Prophets of Judah from as early a date as Isaish’s. But they were not 
alone in this; for Zarathustra’s teaching likewise conceives of life as a 
struggle between two great powers—a struggle which is to close with 
the victory of Ahuramazda.? The struggle is pictured on the lines of 
the Gods’ great struggles at the creation of the World—a creation that 
has not reached its complete conclusion—and so Eschatology becomes 
‘a repetition and transformation of the creation-myths.? This is the 
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joint in which the Babylonic Mythology has exercised its greatest 
influence. Tt has become the basis of a general conception which has 
found its way into religions of the most diverse kinds.' 

‘The essence of this conception is that a mundane scene which 
was once looked upon as a stage for human actors (either with or 
without superhuman backers) is now regarded as a field for the 
progressive realization of the Kingdom of God. At first, however, 
this new idea of the transfiguration of one world by the spiritual 
irruption of another world of a higher spiritual dimension largely 
clothes itself, as is to be expected, in imagery that is derived from 
the old futurist idea of a mundane kingdom which is distinguished 
from the present state of mundane affairs simply by its position in 
the Time-stream and by its standard of mundane well-being, and 
not by any intrinsic difference of spiritual quality. Against this 
mental background ‘Deutero-Isaiah’ draws the lineaments of a 
Kingdom of God? which transcends, while including, the idea of 
a mundane kingdom, but transcends it merely in the point that 
both Man and Nature are depicted as experiencing a supernatural 
and miraculous beatification, and not in the deeper sense of ex- 
ceeding the familiar mundane dimensions of spiritual experience. 
‘Deutero-Isaiah’s’ Kingdom of God is really nothing but a new 
Earthly Paradise—a Garden of Eden adapted to the requirements 
of a human society which is still mundane though it is no longer 
primitive—and a distinct advance in spiritual insight is achieved 
when this new Barthly Paradise comes to be thought of as only a 
transitory statet which may last, perhaps, for a Millennium but 
which is destined, at the end of its allotted term, to pass away with. 
the passing of This World itself. 

This World must pass in order to give place to an Other World 
beyond it; and it is in that Other World that the true Kingdom 
of God is now seen to lie; for the king who is to reign during the 
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Millennium on a glorified Earth is not yet God himself but is 
merely a Messiah who is God's terrestrial deputy. "The Lord's 
‘Anointed’ is, indeed, now portrayed as a supernatural figure, and 
3s no longer thought of as an historical human potentate—a Cyrus 
or a Zerubbabel or a Simon Maccabaeus or a Simon bar Kõkabā 
—who is singular only in having God's authority behind him. 
"This supernatural Messiah is all of a piece with a world that has 
been reconverted into an Earthly Paradise for the last Millennium. 
of its existence. But it is manifest that the construction of a mira- 
culous Millennium in This World, pending the replacement of 
‘This World by another, is an untenable attempt at a compromise 
between two ideas which are not only quite distinct but are also 
in the last resort mutually incompatible. The first of these ideas 
is the hope of a mundane kingdom which in no way differs from 
the present in its spiritual quality and is merely projected into the 
future in order to give scope for make-believe. The second idea 
is that of a Kingdom of God which is not in Time at all—either 
present, future, or past—and which differs from all temporal 
mundane states in the radical way of being in a different spiritual 
dimension, but which, just by virtue of this difference of dimension, 
is able to penetrate our mundane life and, in penetrating, to trans- 
figure it! For making the arduous spiritual ascent to the vision 
of Transfiguration from the mirage of Futurism the eschatological 
scheme of a Millennium may be a convenient mental ladder; but 
when once the height has been scaled the ladder can be allowed 
to fall away; and therewith the mundane Futurism which has 
evoked a vision of the Other World in response to the challenge of 
its own unescapable bankruptcy will at last have been completely 
transcended. 

‘The Pharisaic pietist had already learnt under the Hasmonaeans to 
turn away from This World to Heaven, to the future; and now, under 
Herod, all the current of national feeling which had been set running 
during the last generations in such strength beat against a blind wall, 
and itself found no outlet save through the channels opened by the 
Pharisee. It was among the people bent down beneath that iron neces- 
sity that the transcendental beliefs, the Messianic hopes, nurtured in the 
Pharisaic schools, spread and propagated themselves with a new vitality. 
The few books of Pharisaic piety which have come down to us—Enoch, 
the Psalms of Solomon, the Assumption of Moses and others—show us 
indeed what ideas occupied the minds of writers, but they could not 
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have shown us what we learn from our Gospels: how ideas of this order 
had permeated the people through and through; how the figure of the 
Coming King, “the Anointed One”, the “Son of David”, how definite 
conceptions of the Resurrection, of the Other World, were part of the 
ordinary mental furniture of that common people which hung upon the 
words of the Lord. . . . But... the Christ whom the Christian wor- 
shipped was not the embodiment of any single one of those forms which 
had risen upon prophetic thought; in Him all the hopes and ideals of 
the past met and blended; the heavenly Son of Man and the earthly 
Son of David, the Suffering Servant of the Hebrew Prophet and the 
Slain God of the Greek Mystic, the Wisdom of the Hebrew sage and 
the Logos of the Greek philosopher, all met in Him; but He was more 
than all.’ 


10. Detachment 


Our inquiries into the nature and working of Futurism and 
Archaism have now led us to the conclusion that neither of these 
two ways of life is permanently viable and that the failure of both 
of them is accounted for by the same fatal error. They are both 
doomed to fail because both are attempts to perform the impossible 
acrobatic feat of escaping from the Present without rising above 
the spiritual plane of mundane life on Earth The difference 
between them is a superficial difference of direction; and a flying 
leap out of the Present which aims at alighting in another reach 
of the Time-stream is bound to land disastrously on the rocks just 
the same whether the leaping fish’s unattainable goal happens to 
lie up stream or down it. Archaism, as we have seen, defeats itself. 
by veering round disconcertingly in mid air and recoiling like a 
boomerang along a futurist course which runs exactly counter to 
its aim, while Futurism transcends itself—in the act of coming 
disastrously to grief—by rending the veil of mundane appearances 
and bringing into view, beyond them, an Other World of a higher 
spiritual dimension. The way of life in this Other World is thus 
revealed to human souls on Earth through a recognition of the 
bankruptcy of one of the two alternative ways of secking a change 
of life without leaving the mundane level; the mystery of Trans- 
figuration is apprehended in a reaction against the fallacy of 
Futurism. But the bankruptcy of Archaism—which the archaist, 
in his pursuit of his own fruitless quest, is equally bound to recog- 
nize sooner or later—may also bear fruit in a spiritual discovery. 
‘The recognition of the truth that Archaism is not enough is a 
challenge to which the baffled archaist must respond by taking 

2 Bevan, E: Jerusalem under the High Priests (London 1994, Arnold), pp. x58 and 162. 
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some new spiritual departure, unless he is prepared to resign him- 
self to an irretrievable spiritual defeat; and his line of least resis- 
tance is to convert a flying leap that is heading for disaster into a 
flight that will evade the problem of landing by taking permanent 
leave of the ground. An experience of the impracticability of 
‘Archaism inspires a philosophy of Detachment; and we shall do 
"well to examine this simpler way of rising above the mundane 
leveli—a way which is the archaist's last resort when he finds 
himself at bay—before we venture to peer into the mystery of 
‘Transfiguration. 

"The experience of life which leads to the conclusion that the 
only way of life which solves the problem of life is to detach one- 
self from life has been sketched with an elegant irony in the 
following imaginary dialogue from the pen of a Hellenic man-of- 
letters who lived in the Age of the Antonines without mistaking an 
‘Indian Summer’? for a return of spring. 


Charon: ‘I will tell you, Hermes, what Mankind and human life 
remind me of. You must, before now, have watched the bubbles rising 
in the water under the play of a fountain—the froth, I mean, that makes 
the foam. Well, some of those bubbles are tiny, and these burst at once 
and vanish, while there are others that last longer and attract their 
neighbours till they swell to a portentous bulk—only to burst without 
fail sooner or later in their turn, as every bubble must. Such is human 
life. The creatures are all inflated—some to a greater and others to a 
esser degree—and there are some whose inflation lasts as long as the 
twinkling of an eye, while others cease to be at the moment of coming 
into being; but all of them have to burst sooner or later.’ 

‘Hermes: ‘Your simile is as apt as Homer's simile of the leaves.’ 

Charon: ‘Yet, ephemeral though these human beings are, you see, 
Hermes, how they exert themselves and compete with one another in 
their struggles for office and honours and possessions—though one day 
they will have to leave all that behind and come to our place with nothing 
but one copper in their pockets. Now what do you think? Here we are 
on an exceeding high mountain. Shan’t I shout to them at the top of 
my voice and warn them to abstain from useless exertions and to live 
their lives with Death constantly in mind? T will say to them: “You 
silly fellows, why are you so keen on all that? You had better stop put- 
ting yourselves through it. You are not going to live for ever. None of 
these earthly prizes is everlasting; and nobody, at death, can carry away 
any of them with him. One day, as sure as fate, the owner will be gone 
“as naked as he came—and his house and estate and money will pass 
for ever after to a constant succession of alien possessors.” Supposing I 
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were to shout this at them, or something like it, and could make myself 
heard, don’t you think they might stand to benefit enormously and might 
also become vastly more sensible than they now appear to be? — 

Hermes: ‘I am afraid, Charon, you are suffering under an amiable 
delusion. I don't think you realize the condition to which they have 
been reduced by their ignorance and self-deception. Even with a gimlet 
you couldn't now open their ears—they have plugged them and plugged 
them with wax (as Odysseus treated his companions for fear that they 
might hear the Sirens singing). They wouldn't be able to hear you, 
even if you screamed till you burst. In the world of men Ignorance 
produces the same effect às Lethe in your Hades. All the same, there 
are a few of them who have refused to put the wax into their ears; and 
these few do see life steadily, know it for what it is, and incline towards 
the truth.” 

Charon: ‘Then shan't we shout to them, anyway?" 

Hermes: "Well, even that would be superfluous. You would only be 
telling them what they knew already. You can see how pointedly they 
have drawn away from the rest and how disdainfully they are laughing 
at what is going on. Obviously they are finding no satisfaction at all in 
all that, and are planning to make a “get-away” from Life and to seek 
asylum with you. You know they are not exactly loved by their fellow 
creatures for showing up their follies.” 

Charon: "Well played, sirs! But how terribly few there are of them, 
Hermes.’ 

Hermes: ‘Quite as many as are wanted.’! 

Having thus brought on to our stage the exponents of the 
philosophy of Detachment, we may stay to watch them performing 
their spiritual exercises. We shall find, as we look on, that the 
practice of Detachment rises through successive degrees from an 
initiatory act of still reluctant resignation to a climax at which the 
adept deliberately aims at self-annihilation. 

‘The attitude of mere resignation is illustrated by the consensus 
between an Epicurean poet and a modern Western Hellenist who 
has been professor and poet in one. 

Quae mala nos subigit vitai tanta cupido? 
certa quidem finis vitae mortalibus adstat 

nec devitari letum pote quin obeamus . . . 
nec prorsum vitam ducendo demimus hilum 
tempore de mortis nec delibare valemus, 

quo minus esse diu possimus forte perempti, 
proinde licet quot vis vivendo condere saecla; 
‘mors aeterna tamen nilo minus illa manebit, 
nec minus ille diu iam non erit, ex hodierno 
lumine qui finem vitai fecit, et ille, 

mensibus atque annis qui multis occidit ante. 


* Lucian: Charon 21. 
+ Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book III, Il. 1077-9 and 1087-94. 
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A lighter English echo of these massive Lucretian lines can be 
heard in the following verses of Housman’s: 


From far, from eve and morning 
And yon twelve-winded sky, 

‘The stuff of life to knit me 
Blew hither: here am I. 


Now—for a breath I tarry 
Nor yet disperse apart— 

‘Take my hand quick and tell me, 
What have you in your heart. 


Speak now, and I will answer; 
How shall I help you, say; 

Ere to the wind’s twelve quarters 
I take my endless way.? 


"The effort of making this act of resignation to Death may be 
eased by the reflection that Death automatically draws his own 
sting, since he cannot extinguish life without also extinguishing 
consciousness, pain, and desire. 


Nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 
quandoquidem natura animi mortalis habetur; 
et, velut anteacto nil tempore sensimus aegri 
ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis 
omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu. 
horrida contremuere sub altis aetheris oris, 
in dubioque fuere utrorum ad regna cadendum. 
omnibus humanis esset terraque marique, 
sic, ubi non erimus—cum corporis atque animai 
discidium fuerit quibus e sumus uniter apti— 
scilicet haud nobis quicquam (qui non erimus tum) 
accidere omnino poterit sensumque movere, 
non si terra mari miscebitur et mare caelo." 
Here again there are English echoes playing round the Latin 
theme. 

Men loved unkindness then, but lightless in the quarry 
I slept and saw not; tears fell down, I did not mourn; 

Sweat ran and blood sprang out and I was never sorry: 
"Then it was well with me, in days ere I was born. 


And since this peace-before-birth is a mirror of the peace- 
after-death from which it is barely separated in time by the brief 
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convulsion of life, the living Englishman may keep up his courage 
by thinking of the dead Roman. 

The gale, it plies the saplings double, 

It blows so hard, ’twill soon be gone: 

To-day the Roman and his trouble 

Are ashes under Uricon.t 

Tt is the same consolation that is offered by a Stoic philosopher 
in less harsh language: 

“He sounds the retreat, throws open the door, and calls to you 
“Come”, Come whither? Why, to nowhere very dreadful, but only to 
where you came from. Come to something that is familiar and akin. 
Come to the elements: fire to fire, earth to earth, breath to breath, 
moisture to moisture." 

Death automatically brings oblivion; and anyway the enjoyment 
of life has limits which are inexorable because they are inherent 
in the nature of life itself. Life is a movement which has its own 
proper curve and span. Its secret lies in a succession; and there- 
fore time unduly drawn out can bring nothing but satiety and 
boredom. 

‘When you have come to the end of the time that has been allowed 
you for watching the procession and taking part in the festivities, will 
you make a fuss’, asks our Stoic philosopher, ‘on getting the signal to 
leave, about making your bow and saying "thank you” for the treat and 
then taking your departure ?—'Yes I will, because I still want to go on 
having a good time."— You are not the only one. But, after all, festivi- 
ties can’t last for ever. So you really must come away and take your 
leave with at least a show of gratitude and good grace. You must make 
way for others. Others have to put in an appearance as you have done 
in your time, and when they present themselves they must be found 
room and lodging and board. But, if the first-comers won't get out of 
their light, there will be nothing left for them. Don’t be greedy; don’t 
be insatiable; don’t take up the whole world.’ 

Time is up, and, what is more, you are not likely to enjoy 
yourself if you overstay your welcome, 

Praeterea versamur ibidem atque insumus usque. 

nec nova vivendo procuditur ulla voluptas. 

sed, dum abest quod avemus, id exsuperare videtur 

cetera; post aliut, cum contigit illud, avemus 

et sitis aequa tenet vitai semper hiantis. 
omnia perfunctus vitai praemia marces. 
nunc aliena tua tamen aetate omnia mitte, 
aequo animoque agedum humanis concede: necessest. 
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Nor does the nemesis of satiety lie in wait only for individual 
human beings; it overtakes whole generations. 

Nil erit ulterius quod nostris moribus addat. 
posteritas: eadem facient cupientque minores." 

In fact, 

‘One generation passeth away and another generation cometh, but the 
Earth abideth for ever. . . . The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be, and that which is done is that which shall be done, and there is 
no new thing under the Sun,'* 


These words of a Syriac sceptic whose mind had perhaps been 
chilled by a breath of the cold wind of Hellenic philosophy are 
echoed—in accents that are chillier still—in the meditations of a 
Roman Stoic sage: ] 

“The rational soul ranges over the whole Cosmos and the surrounding 

void and explores the scheme of things. It reaches into the abyss of 
boundless Time and not only comprehends, but studies the significance 
of, the ‘Periodic new birth (nv srepiobucl» radeyyeveatars) of the Uni- 
verse. ‘These studies bring the rational soul to a realization of the truth 
that there will be nothing new to be seen by those who come after us 
and that, by the same token, those who have gone before us have not 
seen anything, either, that is beyond our ken. In this sense it would be 
true to say that any man of forty who is endowed with moderate intelli- 
gence has seen—in the light of the uniformity of Nature—the entire 
Past and Future,” 
‘The purchase given by tedium for levering the Soul away from 
its attachment to life is so familiar a commonplace of the philo- 
sophers that an anthology of variations on the theme culled from 
Seneca's works alone would be almost enough to fill a volume, 

Nor need any one wait till he has reached the point of satiety in 
order to make the, after all, obvious discovery that mundane life, 
as it is lived by the homme moyen sensuel, is at best insipid, 

Lie down, lie down, young yeoman; 
‘The Sun moves always west; 
The road one treads to labour 
Will lead one home to rest. 
And that will be the best. 


1 Juvenal: Satires, No, 1, ll. 147-8, Eccle i. 4 and 9. 
3. For the history of this word ralyyereoía see V. C (i) (D) Vol. V, Ps 27, footnote 2, 
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"That is depressing; but (since sordidness is worse than insipidity) 
it is not so repulsive as this: 

Tu vero dubitabis et indignabere obire? 

mortua cui vita est prope iam vivo atque videnti, 

qui somno partem maiorem conteris aevi 

et vigilans stertis nec somnia cernere cessas 

sollicitamque geris cassa formidine mentem." 


This drabness of the plain man’s life is painful enough. Yet it is 
notso excruciating as that morbid restlessness of the idle rich which 
Lucretius depicts with deadly acumen in a passage that has been 
quoted near the beginning of this Study as an epitome of the state 
of mind of the Dominant Minority. 

Any one who has ever been in this state of mind, or who has 
even had an inkling of it at second hand through being haunted 
by Lucretius’s lines, will be inclined to agree with Seneca that life 
is a synonym for punishment; and he may even be persuaded to 
agree with Lucretius that life is a Hell on Earth: 

Atque ea nimirum quaecumque Acherunte profundo 
prodita sunt esse, in vita sunt omnia nobis. . . . 
hic Acherusia fit stultorum denique vita.* 
Lucretius's intuition is Macbeth's experience: 
x Better be with the dead, 
m we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

"Than on the torture ofthe mind to Te 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his graves 

‘After life's fitful fever he sleeps well 


But Macbeth lives on to sound still deeper depths of horror. 


‘To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

‘The way to dusty Death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 

"That struts and frets his hour upón the stage 


2 Bi teer qm quoted in È C 0) (0), 
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And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
"Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 

1f life is as grim as that, death must be, by comparison, 
agreeable, 

Numquid ibi horribile apparet, num triste videtur 
quicquam, non omni somno securius exstat? 

Seneca justifies his equation of life with punishment! by com- 
paring the experience of living with that of being adrift on a 
stormy sea ‘from which the only haven is the harbour of death’. 

Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 

e terra magnum alterius spectare laborem; 

non quia vexari quemquamst iucunda voluptas, 

sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 

But, if that is sweet, it must be sweeter still to be totally in- 
sensible: to know nothing of others’ feelings, besides fecling 
nothing oneself. 

Ay, look: high heaven and earth ail from the prime foundation; 

All thou; to rive the heart are here, and all are vain: 

Horror and scorn and hate and fear and indignation— 

O why did I awake? When shall I sleep again?* 


"When you will’, replies the philosopher; for the time to take 
action is at hand, and there are effective ways of detaching oneself 
from life chat can be followed if only one isin earnest to the point 
of willing not merely the desirable end but also the arduous 
means. 

"Ethical prowess (per) can and will produce felicity (edSayzovlay) 
and invulnerability ré) d well-being (edpocay) . . . and there is 
one way only by which well-being can be reached: the way of Detach- 
ment (dndoracis) from all morally neutral values (róv dpoatpérav). You 
must not allow yourself to have a sense of property in anything; you 
must surrender everything to God and to Chance . . . and must concen- 
trate upon one thing only—the thing that is truly your own, and in which 
no outside power can interfere.” 

Spiritual exercises in the practice of Detachment fill many of 
these ‘Leaves from a Stoic Philosopher's Note-Book' out of which 
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the foregoing sentences have been culled. But if we follow the 
path of Detachment far enough we shall find ourselves sooner or 
later turning from a Hellenic to an Indic guide; for, far though the 
disciples of Zeno may go, it is the disciples of Gautama that have 
had the courage to pursue Detachment all the way to its logical 
goal of self-annihilation.> 

Detachment is, indeed, a matter of degree. One may play at it 
in the game of a sophisticated ‘return to Nature’ that was played 
by a Marie Antoinette in her Parisian dairy and by a Theocritus 
in his Coan harvest-field.2 One may carry this game to the length 
of a pose,* as it was carried by a Diogenes in his tub and by a 
‘Thoreau in his wigwam. One may genuinely stake one’s life— 
as an anchorite in the desert or as a yogi in the jungle—upon the 
efficacy of this would-be solution of the problem which life 
presents. But a traveller along the path of Detachment who is to 
reach the goal and win the reward must do more than stake his 
life on the quest; he must detach himself from life to the point of 
being in love with nothing but its negation.e 

"To do this, of course, means flying in the face of human nature, 
and even a willing spirit may be tempted to humour the weakness 
of the flesh by accepting the assistance of a god to waft it on its 
way towards so formidable a destination. 


With the great gale we journey 
‘That breathes from gardens thinned, 
Borne in the drift of blossoms 
Whose petals throng the wind; 


Buoyed on the heaven-heard whisper 
Of dancing leaflets whirled 

From all the woods that autumn 
Bereaves in all the World. 
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SCHISM IN THE SOUL. 1 
‘And midst the fluttering legi | 
Of all that ever died 
1 follow, and before us 
Goes the delightful guide, 
With lips that brim with laughter 
But never once respond, 
And feet that fly on feathers, 
‘And serpent-circled wand? 

If one is really going to walk over the edge of a precipice, is it 
not best to let oneself be led over it in this agreeable way by 
Hermes Psychopompus? Perhaps it is better to make certain of 
the guide’s identity before putting ourselves in his hands. And, 
when we look into it, we shall find that the bearer of this imposing 
Hellenic title is a will-o'-the-wisp who also answers to the Nordic 
name of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. The Piper hypnotizes chil- 
dren into falling in at his heels; but the trance in which they follow 
him does not end for them in an escape from life; it ends instead 
in their sitting in darkness and the shadow of death in the bowels 
of a mountain into which the deceitful magician entices them. 
And, even without having the Teutonic fairy-tale to warn him, the 
Indic candidate for arhatship knows by intuition that the Hellenic 
expedient of a conducted tour to Nirvāna is a snare and a delusion. 
If one takes an anaesthetic, one cannot commit hara-kiri; and in 
order to achieve the greater tour de force of spiritual self-annihila- 
tion one must be alertly aware, from first to last, of what one is 
about. The key that unlocks the gate of Nirvāna is not an aestheti- 
cally agreeable hypnosis but an arduous and painful mental strife 
of the kind that is prescribed in the following passage from a 
work of the Hinayanian Buddhist philosophy. " 

“In one who abides surveying the enjoyment in things that make for 
grasping, craving (tankd) increases. Grasping is caused by craving, 
coming into existence by grasping, birth by coming into existence, and. 
old age and death by birth. ... Just as if a great mass of fire were burn- 
ing of ten, twenty, thirty or forty loads of faggots, and a man from time 
to time were to throw on it dry grasses, dry cow-dung, and dry faggots; 
even so a great mass of fire with that feeding and that fuel would burn 
for a long time. ... 

“In one who abides surveying the misery in things that make for 
grasping, craving ceases, With the ceasing of craving, grasping ceases; 
with the ceasing of grasping, coming into existence ceases; with the 
ceasing of coming into existence, birth ceases; and, with the ceasing of 
birth, old age and death cease, Grief, lamentation, pain, dejection, and 
despair cease, Even so is the cessation of all this mass of pain.'* 


? Housman, A. E.: A Shropshire Lad, xlii 
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The reward that awaits the whole-hearted seeker after Detach- 
ment at his journey's end is described by our Hellenic philosopher 
in a characteristically political simile. 


"You see that Caesar appears to provide us with a great peace, because 
there are no longer any wars or battles or any serious crimes of brigand- 
age or piracy, so that one can travel at any season and can sail from 
the Levant to the Ponent.” But tell me now: can Caesar also bring us 
peace from fever and from shipwreck, or from conflagration or earth- 
quake or thunderbolt? Yes, and from love? Impossible. And from 
grief? Impossible, And from envy? A sheer impossibility in every one 
of these predicaments. But, unlike Caesar, the doctrine (yos) of the 
Philosophers does promise to bring us peace from these troubles too.t 
And what does that doctrine tell us? "My children”, it says, “if you 
listen to me, then, wherever you are and whatever you are doing, you 
will not be overtaken by sorrow or by anger or by a consciousness either 
of constraint or of frustration. You will go through with it in a state of 
invulnerability (åraðeîs Sufere), in which you will be free from all 
these ills." This is a peace that is proclaimed not by Caesar (how could 
Caesar proclaim it for us?) but by God through the voice of Philosophy 
(Sua. 706 Myov). And the philosopher who possesses that peace is master 
of the situation even when he is single-handed. For he can look the 
‘World in the face as he thinks to himself: “Now no evil can befall me. 
For me there exists no such thing as a brigand or an earthquake. For 
me there is nothing anywhere but peace, nothing but imperturbability 
(rávra elofyns peorá, mrávra drapafias).” 3 


"This Hellenic simile veils a metaphysical belief which is em- 
braced in its elemental nakedness by a hardier Indic school of 
thought. 


“The world-process is . . . a process of co-operation between... 
subtle, evanescent elements; and such is the nature of dharmas that they 
proceed from causes and steer towards extinction. Influenced by the 
element avidyd, the process is in full swing. Influenced by the element 
raja, it has a tendency towards appeasement and final extinction. In 
‘the first case streams of combining elements are produced which corre- 
spond to ordinary men; in the second the stream represents a saint. 
‘The complete stoppage of the process of phenomenal life corresponds 
toa Buddha. .. . The final result of the world-process is its suppreseio 


‘This sentence haa been quoted already, apropos of the actual Pax Augusta, in V. 
(2) 7 a above ATTE pe nn 


Been quoted already in V. C (i) (4) 7, p. 16, footnote 2, above. 
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Absolute Calm." All co-operation is extinct and replaced by immut- 
ability (Asamshrta = Nirvāna). . . . The Absolute (Nirvdna) is inanimate, 
even if it is something. It is sometimes, especially in popular literature, 
characterized as bliss; but this bliss consists in the cessation of unrest 
(duhkha). Bliss is a feeling, and in the Absolute there neither is a feeling 
nor conception nor volition nor even consciousness. The theory is that 
consciousness cannot appear alone without its satellites, the phenomena 
of feeling, volition, &c. ; and the last moment in the life of a Bodhisattva, 
before merging into the Absolute, is also the last moment of conscious- 
ness in his continuity of many lives.’ 


This absolute Detachment has perhaps never been attained, or 
at least never as a permanent state, outside the school of the Indic 
philosopher Siddhartha Gautama.? As an intellectual] achievement 


: ‘The body has collapsed, 
‘ideas gone, all feelings vanished, 
AIL energies quiescent 
And consciousness itself extinct, 
bid, 


+ Sicherbisl, Th.: The Centrat Conception of Budd and the Meaning of the Word 
“Dharma (Londen 193, Royal Anis Society), DP, 74 end Sy, Theme author, in 
The Conception of adita Nirvana (Leninared raan Aden Af Selecao USS 


x 
fy describes the Hinayanian conception of Nerina as repreeming some indefinite 
Essen 7 forces which were active in phenomenal life but are now extinct and. 
Buddha (Landon 1038, Mid) pp: 43-8, ced in ta Study aealy in V. COO m 
i (London 1538, Milford) pp: 41-6 cited in this Study already in Ve C () (€ a» 
fel vp rae foomote v end in VLC () 0) im the present volume p. 18, footnote ty 
bove, Forte view that Wiredna, in Siddhartha Gautamas own conception of it, 1a not 
Segiton of existence but is a diferent, deeper mode of li’ wich P peace abd rest 
Inthe bosom of the Eternal". 


i Tne Nira tt i Gh normal und permanent goa of the Hinayinign Buddhist 
arhat was, however, perhaps apprehended is a rare and Beting experience by Plotinus, 
‘those Neoplatonia was fh lat of the schools of Hellenic philosophy 

"he ecstatic trance, in which the distinction between the mind and fs ideas, the self 
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it is imposing; as a moral achievement it is overwhelming; but it 
has a disconcerting moral corollary; for perfect Detachment casts 
out Pity, and therefore also Love, as inexorably as it purges away 
all the evil passions. : 

"The intellectual reasonableness of this appalling moral con- 
clusion is most easily demonstrable in the case of the Gods, for 
whom the human philosophy of Detachment can hardly find room 
except in the contemptible role of spoilt children of the Universe. 

The habitat of these unedifying privileged beings is the nearest. 
thing to an unearned Nirodna* (a virtual contradiction in terms!) 
that Epicurus admits into his Cosmos. 


Apparet divom numen sedesque quietae 
quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis. 
aspergunt neque nix acri concreta pruina. 

cana cadens violat semperque inpubilus aether 
integit, et large diffuso lumine rident. 

omnia suppeditat porro Natura neque ulla 

res animi pacem delibat tempore in ullo.» 


‘This Lotus-Eaters’ 'no-man's-land'é was necessarily incom- 
mensurable with, and therefore also necessarily insulated from, 
the habitat of Mankind. 


Illud item non est ut possis credere, sedes 

esse deum sanctas in mundi partibus ullis, 

tenvis enim natura deum longeque remota 

sensibus ab nostris animi vix mente videtur; 

quae quoniam manuum tactum suffugit et ictum, 

tile nil nobis quod sit contingere debet 

tangere enim non quit quod tangi non licet ipsum. 
etiam sedes quoque nostris sedibus esse 

iles debent—tenues, de corpore eorum. 


It follows that neither the world which Mankind inhabits nor 
‘Mankind itself is of the Gods’ creation, And, apart from the sheer 
physical impossibility of the hypothesis, what conceivable motive 
could the Gods have had for creating anything, even if they had 
had the power? 


spel omis ntu 


ated his gods in his peraróojua, 
momy, might perhaps be translated 


inter-nebular Spaces. 
3 Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book V, ll. 146-4. 
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Quid enim immortalibus atque beatis 
gratia nostra queat largirier emolumenti 
Ut nostra quicquam causa gerere aggrediantur? 
quidve novi potuit, tanto post, ante quietos. 
inlicere ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem? 

Nor, whatever the myths may say, have the Gods ever inter- 
vened in human affairs, any more than they have been responsible 
for bringing the human race into existence. 

Omnis enim per se divom natura necessest 
immortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur 
semota ab nostris rebus seiunctaque longe. 
nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
ipsa suis pollens opibus, nil indiga nostri, 
nec bene promeritis capitur neque tangitur ira.* 
And Lucretius's point has been anticipated, in still more shocking 
lines of Latin verse, by his predecessor Ennius: 
Ego deum genus esse semper dixi et dicam caelitum, 
sed eos non curare opinor quid aget humanum genus; 
nam, si curent, bene bonis sit, male malis, quod nunc abest. 


It would indeed be uncomplimentary to hold the Gods respon- 
sible for works which 'ail from the prime foundation". 
Quod si iam rerum ignorem primordia quae sint, 
hoc tamen ex ipsis cacli rationibus ausim. 
confirmare aliisque ex rebus reddere multis, 
nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam. 
naturam rerum: tanta stat praedita culpa. 

But there is another and a deeper reason why it would be im- 
pious to credit the Gods with having anything to do with the 
‘World, and this is that a perfect Detachment is the very hall-mark 
of Divinity. 

“Being blissful and incorruptible means having no bothers oneself and 
causing none to others, and this in turn means being detached from all 
feelings of anger or of gratitude, All that kind of thing is a sure sign of 
infirmity." 

In a famous work of Indic literature a god is duly made to glory 
in the Detachment which, in the passage just quoted, is attributed 
by a Hellenic philosopher to the Godhead a priori. 


Book X, 
] E 
chap, 13 mde 


found na 
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"I am indifferent to all born things; there is none whom I hate, none 
whom I love," ` 

These words are placed in the mouth of a god, but it is a human 
ideal that they express; for the tribe of philosophers is not less 
prone than the tribes of Thracians and Ethiopians? to portray the 
Gods in their human makers’ image; and the same poem elsewhere 
extols the same inhumanly complete Detachment as the hall-mark, 
not of divinity, but of perfection in the soul of a human being. 

“He whose mind is undismayed in pain, who is freed from longings for 
pleasure, from whom passion, fear arid wrath have ed, is called à man of 
abiding prudence, a saintly man. He who is without affection for aught, 
and whatever fair or foul fortune may betide neither rejoices in it nor 
loathes it, has wisdom abidingly set." 

“The man whose every motion is void of love and purpose, whose works 
are burned away by the fire of knowledge, the enlightened call “learned”. 

"The learned grove not for them whose lives are ded nor for them 
whose lives are not fled.” 

To the Indic sage’s mind this heartlessness is the adamantine 
core of philosophy; and the same conclusion was reached in- 
dependently by the Hellenic philosophers as a result of following 
likewise to the bitter end a parallel line of escape from life. The 
Hellenic sage who had struggled out into the sunshine of en- 
lightenment might perhaps feel a greater sense of social obligation 
to return to the Cave where the vast majority of his former fellow 
prisoners were still languishing;+ but this difference, such as it 
was, between the Hellenic and the Indic philosopher's code was 
superficial; for, even if he did return, the Hellenic philosopher was 
merely to go through the motions of showing mercy upon his 
suffering fellow creatures. He was not only free, but was in duty 
bound, to leave his heart behind him. This personal obligation, 
which the Hellenic philosopher remorselessly laid upon himself, 
to preserve at all costs his hard-won invulnerability has been de- 
scribed by a modern Western scholars in terms so startling that 
we might be inclined to suspect him of rhetorical exaggeration if 
there were not chapter and verse to warrant every statement to 
which he commits himself. 

"The Wise Man was not to concern himself with his brethren . . . he 
was only to serve them. Benevolence he was to have, as much of it as 

translation by Barnett, L, D. (Londen 1920, Dent), 


vol, i, p. 1, above. 
footage x, above), 


pi 249-82, above. 
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you can conceive; but there was one thing he must not have, and that 
Was love. Here, too, if that inner tranquillity and freedom of his was to 
Be kept safe through everything—here too, as when he was intending to 
acquire objects for himself, he must engage in action without desire." 
Temus do everything which it s possible for him todo, hrin from no 
extreme of physical pain, in order to help, to comfort, to guide his fellow 
men, but whether he succeeds or not must be a matter of pure indiffer- 
ence to him. If he has done his best to help you and failed, he will be 

erfectly satisfied with having done his best. The fact that you are no 
Better of for his exertions will not matter to bim at all. Pity, in the sense 
of a painful emotion caused by the sight of other men's suffering, is 
actually a vice.* The most that can be allowed when the Wise Man 
goes to console a mourmer, is that he should feign sympathy as a 
Taeans of attaining his object; but he must take care not to feel it. He 
may sigh, Epictetus says, provided the sigh does not come from his 
heare# Tn the service of his fellow men he must be prepared to sacrifice 
Both to sacrice his poutcotion, to sacrifice hs i 


ife; but there is 


one thing he must never sacrifice: his own eternal calm." 
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Aihe sage will always keep the same calm and unmoved countenance—which he 
could not doit he peed isset to feel sorrow” (Seneca: De Clementia, Book I, 
chap. 5,5 5) —A.7. 
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Nor, among the dominant minority in a disintegrating Hellenic 
Society, was this repulsive ideal a mere uncoveted monopoly of a 
handful of pedants and prigs. The most sensitive and lovable and 
popular of all the Latin poets has deliberately drawn his hero in 
the unfeeling philosopher's image; and his heartlessness is: the 
sign in which Aeneas conquers at the crisis of his career, when he 
successfully steels himself—like an oak standing up to a storm— 
against Anna's supreme appeal on Dido's behalf. 

Mens immota manet; lacrimae volvuntur inanes. 


A modern Western Hellenist has used his art to preach this 
sophisticated philosophy in the name of the plain man. In the 
grave—‘in the nation that is not'—sings a Shropshire Lad, 

Lovers lying two by two 
‘Ask not whom they sleep beside, 
And the bridegroom all night through 
Never turns him to the bride. 

‘Yet, in pressing its way to a conclusion which is logically inevitable 
and at the same time morally intolerable, the philosophy of Detach- 
ment ultimately defeats itself; and it is in vain that its exponents 
wring a grudging recognition of their fortitude, and even of their 
nobility, out of the petrified hearts of their audience. In the very 
act of unwilling admiration we are vehemently moved to revolt. It 
was the sorrows of Dido and not the virtues of Aeneas that appealed 
to Saint Augustine in his unregenerate youth; and he lived to 
write as a saint in middle age: ‘It is not true that “No god ever 
enters into relations with Man”—even if Plato did say so, as 
Apuleius says he did.’s The philosophy of Detachment does not, 
after all, provide a solution for the problem which it sets out to 
solve; for in consulting only the head and ignoring the heart it is 
arbitrarily putting asunder what God has joined together.4 ‘This 
philosophy falls short of the truth by refusing to take account of the 
Soul’s duality in unity; and therefore the philosophy of Detach- 
ment has to be eclipsed by the mystery of Transfiguration. The 
Hinayāna makes way for the Mahiyana,$ Stoicism for Christianity, 
the arhat for the Bodhisattva,é the sage for the saint. 


chap. 16, 
bap 
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Ger conaminehtur Mate it. 

3 For the eruption of the Mahiyina out of the Hinnyina see V. C (D U 2c vol, v, 
Pp; 133-6, and V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), vol. v, p. 552, above, T o" T 
fete tances bewecn niin and achat see furor V. C) (A) 17, p. 6s, 
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11. Transfiguration 

We have found that the experience of being constrained to live 
in the adverse social environment of a disintegrating civilization 
confronts the Soul with a spiritual problem which is, no doubt, 
demanding a solution all the time but which can be more or less 
successfully ignored or evaded so long as the Soul is able to float 
lazily on the flowing tide of a civilization that is still in growth. 
‘When this latent problem of life is forced upon the Soul's attention 
by the hard fact that a way of life which has hitherto been taken 
for granted is now failing to work, the Soul is driven into searching 
for a substitute, and we have already passed in review three dif 
ferent attempts to find one; but, so far, our survey has brought us 
cach time to the dead end of a blind-alley. "The way of Archaism 
ends in self-defeat, the way of Futurism in self-transcendence, the 
way of Detachment in self-stultification, There is, however, one 
way left for us still to explore, and that is the way to which we have 
provisionally given the name of Transfiguration.? 

As we gird up our loins to take this fourth and last turning a 
clamour of disapproving and derisive voices assails our ears. Shall 
we allow ourselves to be intimidated by this chorus of protest? 
Shall we abandon at this point a course of exploration which has 
hitherto proved as disappointing as it has been laborious? It is 
tempting to yield to the promptings of weariness and disillusion- 
ment, Yet, before we do give in, it may be well to consider whether 
we really wish to resign ourselves to remaining imprisoned in a city 
of destruction—like rats in a trap—so long as there is still one 
possible egress left untried. And it may also be well to ask our- 
selves whether the hostile chorus is really a bad augury. For 
whose, after all, are these voices that are eager to deter us? When 
we look the hostile chorus in the face we see before us nothing 
more formidable than the sullen countenances of the bafiled 
philosophers and futurists (the archaists have been so deeply dis- 
couraged by their own fiasco that they have not had the heart to 
join in the outcry). Are these familiar companions of our previous 
journeys now likely to give us good advice? Will they not be prone 
to be unduly discouraged by their own unfortunate experience, 
and unduly sceptical about an alternative road which might con- 
ceivably arrive at the goal which the roads of Futurism and De- 
tachment have failed to reach? And is their unquestionable emi- 
nence in their respective spheres of action and of thought a cogent 
reason for accepting their authority? May not this be the moment 
to remind ourselves of the principle of zeparéreia— the reversal of 

1 See V. C) (4) s, vol. v, rp. 390 and 396-7, above, 
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roles'—upon which we have stumbled at an carlier stage of our 
inquiry?! This principle of irony and paradox is mighty in its 
operation. A study of history reveals in every act and scene of the. 
play the truth that. 

‘God hath chósen the foolish things of the World to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the World to confound 
the things which are mighty." 

‘This truth which we can thus verify empirically is also known to 
us intuitively. And in the light and the strength of it we may 
brave the disapproval of futurists and philosophers alike by step- 

ing boldly out in the footprints of a guide who is neither Simon 
ar Kökabā nor Hermes Peychopompus. 

"The Jews require a sign and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we’, 
writes Paul to the Corinthians, ‘preach Christ Crucified—unto the Jews 
a stumblingblock and unto the Greeks foolishness.” 

Why is Christ Crucified a stumbling-block to futurists who have 
never succeeded in eliciting the sign which they require? And 
why is He foolishness to philosophers who for their part have 
never succeeded in discovering the wisdom after which they seek? 
If we press these two questions, we may not only put ourselves in 
a positicn to take a more exact measure of those two spiritual 
blind-alleys: we may also (and this is of much greater moment) be 
able to make some progress in exploring the mysterious way of 
life along which the Apostle is beckoning us. 

Christ Crucified is foolishness to the philosopher (be he of a 
Greek or of an Indian school) because the philosopher's ultimate 
aim is Detachment; and therefore the philosopher cannot compre- 
hend how any reasonable being who has once attained that for- 
bidding goal can be so perverse as deliberately to relinquish what 
he has so hardly won. What is the sense of withdrawing simply in 
order to return? This passes the understanding of a philosopher 
who knows by his own experience how heavy a toll of fortitude and 
perseverance the feat of withdrawal must have taken from any 
human being who has successfully achieved it. And a fortiori the 
philosopher is completely nonplussed at the notion of a God who 
has not even had to take the trouble to withdraw from an unsatis- 
factory World, because He is completely independent of it by 
virtue of His very divinity, butwho nevertheless deliberately enters 
into the World, and subjects Himself there to the utmost agony 
ma ee (© 1, vol. iv, pp. 245-61, above. See also V, C (i) (d) 6 (8), vol. v, 

ST Gor. 1-27, quoted already in IV. C (i) (©) t, vol iv, p. 249, 
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that God or Man can undergo, for the sake of a race of beings of an 
immeasurably inferior order. ‘God so loved the World that He 
gave His only begotten Son?! "That is the last word in folly from 
the standpoint of a seeker after Detachment. "He saved others; 
himself he cannot savel’? 

The fact is that 


‘Mankind has two different ideals before it; and I do not see how the 
ideal of Detachment is compatible with the ideal of Love. If we choose 
one, we must forgo the other; each ideal appears faulty when judged by 
the measure of the other. With the one goes to a large extent the intel- 
lect of Ancient Greece and of India, with the other the Christian Church 
and the hearts of men, the anima naturaliter Christiana; for neither in 
Greece nor India nor China have the philosophers been the whole of 
the people—nor their philosophy the whole of the philosophers. 

“There have been things tending to obscure this divergence between 
the two ideals, The language used by the Stoics or Buddhists about 
benevolence may often be taken to be inspired by the Christian ideal of 
Love. On the other hand the Christian ideal has involved Detachment 
from many things, from “the care of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches"? and the lusts of other things, and much of the language used 
about this sort of Detachment in Christian books may seem to point to 
the ideal of Ancient Greece and India.* The Stoic sage strenuously 
labouring to do good and indifferent whether good is done, sighing with 
his stricken friend, but not from the heart, is a figure serving well to bring 
‘home to us the difference. And we may see, I think, that the Stoics and 
sages of India could say no less without giving up their whole scheme. 

“Tf the supreme end is Tranquillity, of what use would it be to set the 
Wise Man’s heart free from disturbance by cutting off the fear and 
desire which made him dependent upon outside things, if one immedi- 
ately opened a hundred channels by which the World’s pain and unrest 

+ John i 16. This view of what God's feeling and tide and purpose and action 
epee teemaa o bave Ver Dra dcvery aee V. C Gf) br, ome 5 
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could flow into his heart through the fibres, created by Love and Pity, 
connecting his heart with the fevered hearts of men all round? A hun- 
dred fibresi—one aperture would suffice to let in enough of the bitter 
surge to fill his heart full. Leave one small hole in a ship's side, and you 
let in the sea. The Stoics, I think, saw with perfect truth that if you 
were going to allow any least entrance of Love and Pity into the breast, 
you admitted something whose measure w could not control, and 
might just as well give up the idea of inner Tranquillity at once. Where 
Love is, action cannot be without desire; the action of Love has emi- 
nently regard to fruit, in the sense of some result beyond itself—the one 
thing that seems to matter is whether the loved person really is helped 
by your action. Of course you run the risk of frustrated desire and dis- 
appointment. The Stoic sage was never frustrated and never dis- 
appointed. Gethsemane, lok! at from this point of view, was a signal 
breakdown. The Christian's Ideal Figure could never be accepted b 
the Stoic as an example of his typical Wise Man.”! 

No, and neither could the Stoic’s Ideal Figure ever be accepted 
conversely by the Christian as a prototype of his Christ or even as 
an analogue of his Christian saint. The shortcomings of the pagan 
philosophy from the Christian standpoint have been starkly ex- 
posed by a saint—who has the advantage of being a philosopher 
as well—in an argument which proceeds from the Christian postu- 
Tates that ‘God is Love’? and that ‘perfect Love casteth out fear’.? 


“In the Hellenic philosophy there are two schools of thought with 
regard to those mental emotions which are called in Greek mdf and in 
Latin either "perturbations" (in the usage of Cicero and others) or 
“affections” (alias affects") or else "passions" (a more exact translation 
of the Greek, which is employed, for example, by Apuleius). These 
perturbations or affections or passions are declared by one school to 
attack the sage too [as well as the plain man], only in the sage they are 
moderate and subject to reason, so that the mind maintains its supremacy 
and imposes on these passions a system of laws which restrain them 
within proper bounds. This school is the Platonico-Aristotelian. . . . 
But there is another schol, represented by the Stoics, which does not 
admit that the sage is attacked by any passions of this kind at all. 
When all is said, [however,] the difference of view, in regard to passions 
and mental perturbations, between the Stoics and other philosophers 
is infinitesimal; for both schools agree in seeking to make the mind and 
reason of the sage immune from the passions’ dominion. . . . The 
Christian doctrine[, on the other hand,] subordinates the mind itself to 
God, to be ruled—and aided—by Him, and subordinates the passions 
to the mind, to be governed—and curbed—by it until they are converted 
into instruments of justice. Consequently in our Christian discipline 
the question that is asked is not whether the religious mind fecls anger, 
but why it feels it; not whether it feels sadness, but what makes it sad; 
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and not whether it feels fear, but that it is afraid of. To be angry with 
the sinner in order that he may receive correction; to be sorry for the 
en in order that he may win liberation to be fearful for the soul in 

illestitmay go to perdition: I can hardly imagine these emotions bei 

deliberately condemned by any one in his senses. Yet even the emotion 
of pity is usually censured by Stoics. . . . Far better, far more humane, 
and far more consonant with religious feeling is what Cicero says in his 
prise of Caesar: “None of your virtues is more admirable or more 

able than your sense of pity." After all, what is pity but sympathy 
in our own heart for somebody else's misery—a sympathy which 
peremptorily commands us to give our help if we can? And this emotion. 
works in the service of reason when pity is bestowed without prejudice 
to justices, for example, when we give to the needy or forgive the 
penitent. Yet, while such a master of language as Cicero did not hesi- 
tate to call this sense of pity a virtue, the Stoics are not ashamed to 
include it in the catalogue of the vices. ... [Well,] if emotions and affec- 
tions which come from a love of the good and from a holy charity 
are to be called vices, we might as well allow the real vices to be called 
virtues, .. . 

“If we are entirely without these emotions while we are subject to the 
infirmity of this [earthly] life, that really means that there is something 
‘wrong with our way of living. ‘The Apostle abhorred and castigated 
certain persons whom he has described as being, among other things, 
without natural affection! and one of the psalms, likewise, censures 
those of whom it says: I looked for some to take pity, but there was none? 
To be entirely without pain while we are in this place of misery is 
assuredly “a state which can only be purchased at a prohibitive price in 
inhumanity of mind and in insensibility of body""—as has been felt, and 
been put into words, even by one of the secular men-of-letters. On this 
showing, the state which in Greek is called érd8e.a3 (and which in Latin 
would be called “impassibility” if that were a possible Latin word)* may 
be a thoroughly good state, and even an extremely desirable one, but 
is quite incompatible with this life if we understand this state (which is 
a mental, not a physical, experience) to mean living without those 
affections which assail us, and upset our minds, in an irrational way. 
This is the verdict, not of nonentities, but of the most profoundly 
religious and extremely just and holy souls. If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us “invulnerability” 
(Gerda) in this sense will not be achieved until Man is without sin. As 
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things actually are, a life without outward misdemeanour is as good a 
life as we can aspire to; but any one who imagines that he is living with- 
out sin is not achieving freedom from sin but is merely rejecting the 
chance of forgiveness, On the other hand, if “invulnerability” is to be 
taken in the other sense of a state in which the mind is completely proof 
against any fecling, surely every one would consider an insensibility of 
this degree to be something worse than all the vices. So, while it can 
be said without absurdity that the perfect state of beatitude will know 
no sadness and will feel no prick of anxiety, nobody who is not alto- 
gether blinded to the truth will say that in that state there will be no 
love and no joy. If, however, “invulnerability” merely means a state 
jn which there is no fear to terrify us and no anguish to torment us, such 
“invulnerability” is to be shunned in this life if we desire to live it, as it 
should be lived, in God's way, but it is to be frankly hoped for in that 
blessedly happy life which is promised to us as our everlasting future 
condition. . . . 

"The eternal life of blessed happiness will have a love and a joy which 
will be not only right states of feeling but also assured states, while it 
will be wholly free from anxiety and anguish. . . . As for the common- 
wealth—or society—of the irreligious who are living not in the way of 
God but in the way of Man... it is convulsed by these depraved feelings, 
which upset it like mental diseases. And, if this commonwealth has any 
citizens who make some show of controlling such emotions and more or 
Tess keeping them within bounds, they become elated with such an 
irreligious pride that any success that they may have in reducing their 
mental distress is counterbalanced by a proportionate degree of mental 
inflation, while if there are a few of them who—moved by a vanity which 
is as inhuman as it is rare—have set their hearts on making themselves 
entirely proof against being affected by any emotion whatever in any 
way, such creatures merely lose their last shred of humanity without 
ever attaining to a true tranquillity. For a thing does not become right 
just through being hard, or wholesome just through being stupid." 

Having followed Saint Augustine in this counter-attack upon 
the philosophers in whose sight Christ Crucified is foolishness,* 
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we may go on to deal with the futurists for whose feet He is a 
stumbling-block. 

"The Crucifixion is a stumbling-block in the way of Futurism 
because the death on the Cross bears out—by a logic of events that 
leaves nothing more to be said—the declaration of Jesus that His 
Kingdom is not of This World; and, for the Jewish Zealot, this 
declaration is a contradiction in terms which is not just fatuously 
illogical but is shockingly impious. The sign which the futurist 
requires is the announcement of a kingdom which will be bereft 
of all meaning if it is not to be a mundane success. With what 
intent has Yahweh promised to send his Chosen People a king who 
will reign over them as ‘the Lord’s Anointed’? And by what token 
will this Messiah be recognized? The Messiah's token and task 
is to be, as we have seen,? the seizure of the sceptre of world- 
dominion out of the hands of some Darius or Antiochus or Caesar, 
and the raising of the Jews to the rank of ruling race in place of the 
Persians or the Macedonians or the Romans, as the case may be. 

"Thus saith the Lord to his Anointed, to Cyrus [or Zerubbabel or 
Simon Maccabaeus or Simon bar Kokabi or whatever may be the name 
of the hero of the hour], whose right hand I have holden, to subdue 
nations before him (and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before 
him the two-leaved gates; and the gates shall not be shut): 

* “I will go before thee and make the crooked places straight; I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass and cut in sunder the bars of iron; and 
I will give thee the treasures of darkness? and hidden riches of secret 
places.” * 

How was this authentically futurist conception of a Messiah to be 
reconciled with the words of a prisoner who answered Pilate 


"Thou sayest that I am a king? 
and then went on to give so fantastic an account of the royal 
mission on which he claimed that God had sent him? 


“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the World, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth.'* 


The disconcerting words might perhaps be contested or ignored, 
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but the malefactor’s death could neither be undone nor be ex- 
plained away; and we have observed, in the classic case of Peter's 
‘ordeal, how grievous this stumbling-block was.t 

The Kingdom of God, of which Christ Crucified is King, is in 
fact spiritually incommensurable with any kingdom that could ever 
be founded or ruled by a Messiah envisaged as an Achaemenian 
world-conqueror who has been turned into a Jew and been pro- 
jected into the future. As far as this Civitas Dei enters into the 
‘Time-dimension at all, it is not a mere dream of the future but is 
a spiritual reality which is at all times present in This World? 
besides existing—and, indeed, just because it exists—as well in an 
Eternity and an Infinity that are in a supra-mundane spiritual 
dimension.? If there are any moments in Time which can in some 
sense be regarded, in a Christian Weltanschauung, as historical 
dates of particular irruptions of God's Kingdom into This World, 
they are moments that are hallowed by descents of the Holy Ghost. 
—upon Jesus at his baptism or upon the Apostles on the Day of 
Pentecost When 
‘they asked of him saying: “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again 
the Kingdom to Israel?" . . . he said unto them: “It is not for you to 

18e V. CO) (D 1, vol. v, pp. 392-3, above. . 
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know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in his own 
power. But ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you.” * 

‘The presence of the Kingdom of God in This World is manifested 
in the operation of the Spirit; and this operation, which since the 
beginning of Time has never been withheld—though it may now 
and then have been suddenly intensified—transfigures the World 
and, in transfiguring, redeems it, according to a tenet that is at the 
same time a touchstone of Christianity, 

“In the conception of the Church—that is, the organized body of 
believers—as a thing in itself, to be worked for and fostered, lies the 
true point of difference between Catholicism and Gnosticism, between 
Aphraates and The Acts of Thomas. To the convert of Judas-Thomas 
there was literally nothing left on this Earth to live for... . The old 
civilization was doomed, but this religious Nihilism puts nothing in its 
place. To the orthodox Christian, on the other hand, the Church stood. 
like Aaron between the dead and the living, as a middle term between 
the things of the Next World and of This. It was the Body of Christ and 
therefore eternal; something worth living for and working for. Yet it 
was in the World as much as the Empire itself.’* 

But how can the Kingdom of God be authentically in This 
World and yet also be essentially not of it! ‘This is a question 
which we are bound to ask but cannot be sure of being able to 
answer, since it brings to light an apparent contradiction in our 
conception of the relation between the subject and the object of 
the act of Transfiguration, and this problem may be intractable to 
attempts to solve it in terms of logio; but, if we are willing to 
acknowledge that the nature of Transfiguration is a mystery that. 
passes our understanding—as we have seen that it.has passed the 
understanding of philosophers whose intellects have certainly not 
been inferior to ours!—we may perhaps be rewarded for a sober 
recognition of the limits of our intellectual power by finding our- 
selves able to peer into the mystery through the imagery that con- 
veys the intuition of the poets. 

Perhaps the simplest image of the relation of the Kingdom of 
God to This World is 2 geometrical simile, We may liken their 
relation to that between a cube and one of the squares that are 
presented by the solid figure's faces. If the cube were not there 
the square would not be there either; yet this does not mean that 
the relation of square to cube is that of part to whole; for part and 
whole must be things of the same kind, whereas square and cube 
are figures of different dimensions. 


1 Acts i. 6-8, 
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"This simile incidentally brings out one of the differences be- 
tween the Christian conception of the Kingdom of God and the 
Hellenic conception of the Cosmopolis;: for the ‘City of Zeus’ is 
described by Marcus Aurelius as ‘a supreme commonwealth’ of 
which the ‘City of Cecrops’ and the other commonwealths of that 
order ‘are no more than houses"? In this description the relation 
between a mundane commonwealth and the Cosmopolis is clearly 
defined as a relation of part to whole; and this means that the 
Cosmopolis, unlike the Civitas Dei, is conceived of as being a 
society of the same spiritual dimensions as the oecumenical empire 
of Rome or the parochial city-state of Athens. If, in the imagery 
of our simile, we once more represent our mundane society by a 
square, then the Cosmopolis will assume the likeness, not of a 
cube, but of the surface of a chess-board, which differs geometri- 
cally from the single chequer in nothing but the superficial feature 
of extending over an area that is sixty-four times larger. 

An alternative image of the relation between the Civitas Dei and 
This World may be drawn from a recent enrichment of our 
archaeological knowledge which has been a surprising and exciting 
consequence of our acquisition of the art of flying. 

‘The new technique of aerial photography has lately been reveal- 
ing to us traces of the handiwork of our human predecessors which 
for ages past have been totally invisible to successive generations of 
human beings who have been living and working—ploughing and 
building—on the very sites on which these traces are imprinted. 
So long as we have had our feet on the ground, in immediate con- 
tact with these enduring marks which our predecessors’ labours 
have left on the face of the Earth, we have been totally blind to 
something that has been lying there under our noses, It is only 
in the air that our eyes have been opened; for it is not until we 
have parted company with the surface of the Earth, and have 
climbed in our aeroplane to an altitude at which we seem to have 
lost all contact with the ground for practical purposes, that we 
begin to enjoy this novel enhancement of our powers of visual 
observation. The fact is that the hitherto unobserved physical 
traces of past human activities consist of undulations or discolora- 
tions which are so slight in themselves that they are only visible 
ina field of vision of a vastly wider sweep than can be commanded 
by an eye that is approximately on their level. To be perceived 
they must be caught in a bird's-eye view;? and, now that we are 
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able to emulate the vision of a hawk or kite by training upon the 
ground from an aeroplane a camera fitted with a telescopic lens, 
we can demonstrate to the astonished yokel, whom we have taken 
up with us on our survey-flight, that his native village lies within 
the circumvallation of a Roman camp of which he and his forebears 
have never suspected the existence—although they have in fact 
been sleeping every night within that historic rampart, and have 
been crossing it daily as they have plodded to and fro between 
their cottages and their fields, fram generation to generation, 

‘The relation of the English village to the Roman camp offers 
us an image of the relation between This World and the Civitas 
Dei that may give us some further insight into that mystery, At 
any rate, if we work the simile out, we shall find that it presents a 
number of illuminating aspects. 

In the first place we see two settlements—camp and village— 
coexisting on the same site. In the second place we sce that it is 
possible for them to coexist—in defiance of the geometrical axiom 
that two different objects cannot simultaneously occupy the sare 
space—because the respective modes of their simultaneous exis- 
tence are not identical in quality. The fields and cottages of the 
village provide the inhabitants with physical food and shelters the 
ramparts of the camp have provided them with institutions and 
ideas in virtue of which they are now living together as social 
animals. In the third place we see that, although the village is 
palpable whereas the camp is not even visible except on a bird’s- 
eye view, the inhabitants of the site are dependent on the camp, as 
well as on the village, for commodities which are necessities of life. 
Indeed, the camp’s contribution is, if anything, more important 
than the village's if it is true, as it seems to be, that, in the course 
of the evolution of Life, Sub-Man had to become a social animal 
as a preliminary step towards becoming human. Without the 
social heritage which they have derived from the invisible empire 
of which the camp has been an outpost, the inhabitants of the palp- 
able village would find themselves unable to keep up that social 
co-operation which is the necessary moral condition for the up- 
keep of their material well-being. 

ere is yet another point, which is perhaps the most significant. 


of the truths that our simile brings to light; and this is that the 
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facts which are entirely independent of the beneficiaries! awareness 
of them, The moment at which the yokel first descried the out- 
line of the camp—as he leant over the side of the aeroplane with the 
archaeologist at his elbow to tell him where to look and what to 
look for—was not, of course, the moment at which he first began 
to draw benefit from the legacy of the oecumenical empire of which 
the camp was once a local point d'appui, As a matter of fact, he 
began to draw his profit in times before he was born or conceived; 
for the social heritage which he derives from the empire has been 
handed down to him by a long line of ancestors. And the fact of 
the empire’s existence has been having its effect just the same, 
even though the villagers may not have been aware till this moment 
that their village lay within the empire's bounds—and perhaps 
not even aware that there was any such thing as this empire within 
their horizon. 

Even if they do now begin to perceive—as a consequence of a 
belated Pisgah-sight from the cock-pit of a newly invented flying- 
machine—some glimmer of what the empire has been doing all the 
time for them, as well as for their forefathers, their belated dis- 
covery of the empire is even now not likely to extend very far 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of their own local habitat. 
Will the local clue that has just been given them enable them to 
infer that the empire that has swum into their ken has a vastly 
wider ambit than the field of vision which has been opened up to 
them by a single flight in an aeroplane circling just above their 
home parish? Have they the imagination to picture in their mind’s 
eye the long roads running from camp to camp, and through 
forum and municipium, till they lead to Rome and out of Rome 
again to the banks of the Danube and the Euphrates and to the 
fringes of the Syrian and the Libyan desert? Can they conceive 
of a Roman Peace which spreads its mantle over Dura and Duros- 
torum and Timgad as well as over Verulam and Chester? And can 
they comprehend that the effect which the Roman Empire is having 
upon their own lives is also being exerted upon the lives of their 
contemporaries in distant countries under different climes? It 
hardly seems probable that a majority of the latter-day beneficiaries 
of the Roman Empire will have gained even an inkling of the full 
extent of the Roman domain, or of the full range of the Imperial 
Government's operation, from their discovery of the presence of 
2 Roman camp within the bounds of their English parish; and we 
can conceive of a state of affairs in which all knowledge of the 
Roman Empire has been irretrievably lost; for even those physical 
traces that are, as it happens, still visible from the air might easily 
have vanished completely in the course of the centuries that went 
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by before aeroplanes were invented. If that had been the order of 
events, and if our air-survey had therefore after all brought no 
Roman camp into view on the site of our English village, would 
this defeat for Archaeology have wiped off the slate of History 
either the fact or the effect of the Roman Empire's existence? The 
answer is, of course, in the negative; and the truth which we can 
grasp in its mundane application to the Roman Empire can be seen 
by analogy to be true of the Kingdom of God—and of that King- 
dom's King. 


"That was the true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 


the World. He was in the World, and the World was made by Him, and 
the World knew Him not.'* 


To know Him—and, through Him, the Kingdom over which 
He reigns—it is not enough for our yokel in his aeroplane to see 
the World with the eye of a hawk. The man must be given an eye 
which not only magnifies but also penetrates into other dimen- 
sions, What he needs is the eye of a poet, 

"To see a world in a grain of sand 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And Eternity in an hour? 
And the poet who has this vision of the transfiguration of This 
World by the Kingdom of God must also be something of a pro- 
phet, for he must have an intuition of the Godhead which poetry 
alone cannot give him, The act of Transfiguration is a mystery 
because it is an act of God and an effect of God's presence—and 
this is a truth which has been less obscure to the Jewish futurist 
than to the Greek philosopher. 

"The world which was set forth in the philosophy of Poseidonius had 
many features in common with the world of “Enoch”, but "Enoch's" 
‘world was not an end in itself. “Enoch” tells us of the World to show 
us that everything in it is prepared for the inevitable Judgement of the 
Most High... Phere is no Great Day in the world of Posidonius ... 
[and] this is the world that Israel refused to accept. The rarefied air 
of the Stoic heaven was one in which the Jew did not easily breathe. .. 
He demanded an ultimate reward for his labour, even at the price of 
punishment for his faults: otherwise the World seemed to him meaning- 
less. And so, when the Jew does contemplate the World as a whole, 
is done in “Enoch”, it i all placed under the eye of God, who made it 
and whose Judgement upon it will give it its meaning. . . . In the last 
resort the difference between Poseidonius and “Enoch”, between late 
Hellenic Civilization and the Jews that refused to be dominated by it, is 
symbolized in the sentence from the Fourth Book of Ezra, which says. 
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directly and in so many words: “The Most High hath not made one 
world, but two"! This is the essential thing, the central doctrine that 
animates all the Apocalypses. .. . And those who cling to the belief that 
human history is aot altogether meaningless and that it marches, how- 
ever slowly and haltingly, to a definite goal, ought to regard the ideas 
enshrined in books like “Enoch” with sympathy.” 

In this revelation of a reality which the veil of Futurism masks 
until it is rent, the relation between the Kingdom of God and 
"This World can be seen—now no longer in an image but direct 
(albeit still darkly, through a glass)\—as a manifestation of God's 
all-pervading presence and activity. 

O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 

O world unknowabie, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 

‘Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
‘The eagle plunge to find the air— 

‘That we ask of the stars in motion. 

If they have rumour of thee there? 

Not where the wheeling systems darken 
‘And our benumbed conceiving soars!— 
‘The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 
The angels keep their ancient places— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 

"Tis ye, "tis your estrangéd faces, 

‘That miss the many-splendoured thing.* 

But how in fact can God’s will be done on Earth as it is in 
Heaven? In the technical language of Theology the omnipresence 
of God involves His immanence in This World and in every living 
soul in it, as well as His transcendent existence on supra-mundane 
planes of being. In the Christian conception of the Godhead His 
transcendent aspect is displayed in God the Father and His im- 
manent aspect in God the Holy Ghost; but the distinctive and 
also crucial feature of the Christian Faith is the doctrine that the 
Godhead is not a Duality but a Trinity in Unity, and that in His 
aspect as God the Son the other two aspects are unified in a Person 
who, in virtue of this mystery, is as accessible to the human heart 
as He is incomprehensible to the human understanding. In the 
person of Christ Jesus—Very God yet also Very Man—the divine 
society and the mundane society have a common member who in 
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the order of This World is born into the ranks of the Proletariat 
and dies the death of a malefactor, whilé in the order of the Other 
World He is the King of God's Kingdom—and a King who is God 
Himself and not God's less-than-divine deputy. 


2 "This Christian conception of Christ the King bas points both of likeness to and of 
difference from both of the two Jewish conceptions of Yahweh the King (ore Ve CO) 
at 286, ote s. bore) on the ne hand, and of the Mesnan on the other 
rat is, like Yahweh, a king who is also God; but at the sume time Christ's divinity 
dif from Yahweh's in being not exclusively transcendent; and on this acount 
Christ's kingship can be felt m. a concrete and personal exercise of royal authority, 
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makes it dificult for them to conceive of Yahweh's kingship a a real function Which ia 
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But how can two natures—one divine and the other human—be 
both present at once in a single person? We must be able to give 
some answer to this question if we are to be sure that we are not 
just reciting a meaningless form of words when we say that the 
link between the Kingdom of God and the Society of This World 
consists in the possession of a common member who is truly 
native to each of these two diverse spiritual climes. Answers, cast 
in the form of creeds, have been worked out by Christian Fathers 
in terms of the technical vocabulary of the Hellenic philosophers; 
but this metaphysical line of approach to the problem is perhaps 
not the only one open to us. We may find an alternative starting- 
point in the postulate that the divine nature, in so far as it is 
accessible to us, must have something in common with our own; 
and, if we look for one particular spiritual faculty which we are 
conscious of possessing in our own souls and which we also can 
attribute with absolute confidence to God—because God would be 
spiritually inferior even to Man (quod est absurdum) if this faculty 
were not in Him but were nevertheless in us—then the faculty 
which we shall think of first as being common to Man and God 
will be one which the philosophers wish to mortify,! and that is 
the faculty of Love. 

"This stone which both Zeno and Gautama have so obstinately 
rejected is become the head of the corner? of the temple of the 
New Testament. In the instruction given to Nicodemus, Love is 
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revealed as being both the motive that moves God to redeem Man 
at the price of incarnation and crucifixion,’ and the means 
enables Man to win access to God The working of Love in 
God's heart—in moving God to suffer death on the Cross—is 
brought out in the Synoptic Gospels in their account of the cir- 
cumstances in which Jesus announces to His disciples that His 
destiny is the Passion instead of being a Jewish Messiah’s conven- 
tional worldly success. He forbears to reveal to them this, for 
them, appalling truth until His divinity has been guessed by Peter 
and has been manifested in the Transfiguration; but, as soon as 
He has made His epiphany as Géd, He at once breaks silence 
about His Passion. The meaning of these revelations in this 
sequence surely is that a Love which loves to the death is the 
essence of God's nature. As for the working of Love in human 
hearts as a means of access for Man to God, it is extolled as the 
sovereign—and sole indispensable—means to this supreme end of 
‘Man in the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle of Paul the 
‘Apostle to the Corinthians. And, if we try to take a comprehensive 
view of the constitution of the Civitas Dei, and inquire what 
miraculous spiritual force it is that makes it possible for its diverse 
members, human and divine, to dwell together in unity,^ we find 
that Love is the life-blood of this supra-mundane body social and 
the arcanum imperiis of its divine king. "The secret is divulged in 
the fourth chapter of the First Epistle General of John. The love 
of God for Man—as manifested to Man in Christ Crucified— 
calls out in Man an answering love for God; and this love of Man 
for God (which is also a manifestation of the spirit of a God- 
head who is immanent in the Soul of Man, as He is in all things) 
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flows on Earth along the channel of Man's love for his human 
brother. 

‘Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. No 
man hath seen God at any time. If we love one another, God dwelleth 
in us and His love is perfected in us.” 

In virtue of this Love which is equally human and divine and 
which is therefore able to circulate through all the members of the 
Civitas Dei, the Kingdom of God has a peace of its own which is 
not the philosophic peace of Detachment? It is in these negative 
terms that the Peace of God is enigmatically proclaimed by Christ 
the King: 

‘Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you. Not as the World 
giveth give I unto you.» 

The riddle is wrestled with—and read, perhaps, as far as it can 
be read by human minds on Earth—in the following passage of 
Saint Augustine’s magnum opus: 

"The peace of the Heavenly Commonwealth (caelestis civitatis) is a 
perfectly organized and perfectly harmonious common participation in 
the enjoyment of God and of one another in God (societas fruendi Deo et 
invizem in Deo)^ . . . The commonwealth of the irreligious, in which 
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God does not bear rule or receive obedience—an obedience that con- 
sists in offering sacrifice to Him alone, so that the mind rules the body, 
and the reason the vices, with uprightness and loyalty—such a common- 
‘wealth will be without the reality of justice. For, although the mind may 
appear to be ruling the body, and the reason the vices, quite creditably, 
neither of them will be at all properly fulfilling its task if it is not itself 
serving God in the way in which God Himself has ordained that He 
should be served. For how can a soul be mistress of the body and of the 
vices if it is ignorant of the True God and is not amenable to His. 
rule? . .. The very virtues that it believes itself to possess—the virtues 
through which it rules the body and the vices—are vices rather than 
virtues if this soul addresses them to the winning or the holding of any- 
thing except God. For, while some people consider that the virtues are 
genuine and sincere precisely when they are addressed to themselves 
and are not cultivated for any ulterior object, the truth is that in such. 
conditions they become puffed up and conceited, and are accordingly 
to be accounted not virtues but vices. What gives life to a physical 
organism is something which does not proceed from it but which is 
above it; and, analogously, what gives happiness in life to a human 
being is something which does not proceed from human nature but 
which is above human nature.” 


‘The last sentence of this passage perhaps points to the solution 
of that spiritual problem which is inexorably presented to the Soul 
by the poignant experience of mundane life in a disintegrating 
society. We have found that it is impossible to escape from an 
intolerable Present either by taking flying leaps up or down the 
stream of Time or again by seeking to achieve a complete Detach- 
ment from life at the cost of annihilating the Self. We have now 
gained a glimpse of an alternative way of life which does promise 


‘to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace’? 


and this happy issue out of our afflictions is to bé found in enroll- 
ing ourselves as citizens of a Civitas Dei of which Christ Crucified 
isking. This way of taking our departure from the City of Destru 
tion is not an act of truancy; it is ‘a withdrawal according to plan’ 
and the plan—as Christ's Passion proclaims—is not to save our- 
selves by escaping from a dangerous and painful mundane en- 
tanglement, but to seize the initiative in order, at our own peril, 
to save the City of Destruction from its doom by converting it 
to the Peace of God. For the human citizen of the City of God 
who is still in the flesh, this movement of spiritual withdrawal- 
and-return may entail—if the soldier is singled out for special 


# Saint Augustine: De Civitate Dei, Book XIX, chaps. 13, 24, and 25, 
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honour—an act, not of truancy, but of martyrdom; but the 
martyr’s goal is not Gautama's goal of self-annihilation: it is 
Christ's goal of self-fulfilment through self-surrender. "To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the World.'t 

‘The member of a disintegrating mundane society who has taken 
this road has a surer hope, and therefore a deeper happiness, than 
the merely ‘once-born’ member of a mundane society that is still 
in growth; for he has learnt the saving truths that ‘the Most High 
hath not made one world, but two’, and that the human wayfarer 
who still finds himself a sojourner in This World is not on that 
account beyond the pale of the Other World but is travelling all 
the time within the domain of the Kingdom of God and is at 
liberty to live as a citizen of this omnipresent commonwealth here 
and now, if he is willing with all his heart to pay allegiance to 
Christ the King and to take upon himself those obligations of 
citizenship which Christ has consecrated by voluntarily fulfilling 
them in person. This entry into the Kingdom of God is a second 
birth;? and, for the ‘once-born’ denizen of This World, the dis- 
covery that it is possible to obtain this freedom* is like finding 
treasure hid in a field, or finding one pearl of great price Such 
a trove is to be bought even at the cost of selling all that the finder 
has. And the reckoning of spiritual values that is made in these 
two parables of the Kingdom of God has been anticipated by the 
testimony of the first and greatest and most Christian of all the 
Hellenic philosophers: 

‘In the struggle that will decide whether good or evil is to prevail in 
us the issue is immeasurably greater than at first sight it might seem to 
be; and therefore we must not allow ourselves to be carried away by 
anything in the World—not by honours, not by riches, not by power, 
and not by poetry either. For none of these things is worth the price of 
neglecting Righteousness and the rest of what constitutes Virtue. . . . 
We must do everything that lies in our power to attain to Virtue and 
Wisdom in This Life. The prize is so splendid and the hope is so 
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(e) PALINGENESIA 


We have now completed our survey! of four experimental ways 
of life which are so many exploratory attempts to find some practi- 
cable alternative to a familiar habit of living and moving at ease in 
a growing civilization, When this comfortable road has been 
remorselessly closed by the catastrophe of a social breakdown, 
these four ways present themselves as the alternative possible 
by-passes. One piece of knowledge that we have gained from our 
survey of them is some notion of the essential differences between. 
their respective natures, 

We have found that the paths of Archaism and Futurism are 
two alternative substitutes for the growth of a civilization which 
are both of them incompatible with growth of any kind, since they 
both deliberately aim at a breach of continuity, and the principle 
of continuity is of the essence of the movement of growth in what- 
ever terms we may try to describe or define it. Archaism is an 
attempt to take a flying leap out of the mundane Present back- 
wards into an already vanished mundane Past, while Futurism is 
an attempt to take a similar leap forwards into a still invisible 
mundane Future. In both of these tours de force the would-be 
breach of continuity is precisely what makes the spiritual acro- 
batic feat attractive to those souls that attempt it; and the common 
vice of Futurism and Archaism is thus not only manifest but also 
manifestly fatal. Futurism and Archaism are sheer negations of 
growth, and that is the whole of their tragedy. On the other hand, 
Detachment and Transfiguration, which are another pair of alter- 
native substitutes for the swan-path of a growing civilization, both 
differ alike from Archaism and from Futurism in what is the 
capital point; for, unlike Archaism and Futurism, Detachment and 
‘Transfiguration are both of them reactions to the breakdown of a 
civilization which are still, in themselves, ways of growth—if we 
are to judge by the criterion of growth that we have tried to work 
out in an earlier part of this Study.* 

The essential feature in which the movements of Detachment 
and Transfiguration diverge from those of Archaism and Futurism 
is, as we have seen, that they are not attempts to escape from the 
Present without abandoning the level of mundane life, but are 
endeavours to act upon a belief that there can be no salvation 
from that sickness of the Soul which the breakdown of a civilization 
brings to light through any less radical remedy than a change of 
spiritual clime or dimension; and this is another way of saying 
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that both Detachment and Transfiguration are examples of that 
‘transference of the field of action’ from the Macrocosm to the 
Microcosm which manifests itself qualitatively in the spiritual 
phenomenon of "etherialization' If we are right in believing that 
these are, symptoms of growth, and right again in believing that 
every example of human growth will always be found to have a 
social as well as an individual aspect,? and if we are also bound 
to assume ex hypothesi that the society to whose growth the move- 
ments of Detachment and Transfiguration thus bear witness can- 
not be any society of the species 'civilizations—considering that 
a disintegrating society of that species is the City of Destruction 
from which either movement is an endeavour to escape—then we 
can only conclude that the movements of Detachment and Trans- 
figuration bear witness to the growth of a society, or societies, of 
some other kind or kinds. 

Is the singular or the dual the right number to use in referring 
to the social medium in which our two movements of Detachment 
and Transfiguration take place? The best way to approach this 
question may be to ask ourselves another: What is the difference 
between the two movements of Detachment and Transfiguration 
in terms of social growth? If they are both of them manifestations 
of social growth and yet are different from one another, does their 
difference reflect a distinction between two species of society which 
differ specifically from one another as well as from the species 
called ‘civilizations’? Or does the difference between Detachment 
and Transfiguration reflect a difference of social growth which is 
not one of kind but merely one of degree? Are the two movements 
both of them manifestations of the growth of a single species of 
society—and perhaps even of a single unique representative of this 
species—at two different points on a course that runs through a 
Succession of stages from genesis towards prime? When we put 
our question in this way, we shall see that we already have grounds 
for giving it the second of the two possible answers; for we have 
already apprehended*—though this not yet in terms of growth 
but so far only in terms of direction—the relation which our 
two movements bear to one another. While Detachment is a 
simple movement of sheer withdrawal, Transfiguration is a com- 
pound movement whose first beat is likewise a withdrawal but 
whose second beat is a return. The difference between an act of 
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withdrawal and an act of withdrawal-and-return! is not a difference 
between one road and another but merely a difference in the 
number of stages traversed, And these two different degrees of 
progress may both be attained on a single road along which both 
the travellers are moving in the same direction. 

‘The actual identity of the road in the case of the two progresses 
here in question can be tested and confirmed by taking account of. 
the goal. We have seen what is the goal of that movement of 
withdrawal-and-return which we have called Transfiguration, The 
aim of Transfiguration is to give light to them that sit in darkness? 
and to make the darkness comprehend this light that is shining in 
it;? and this aim is pursued by seeking the Kingdom of God in 
order to bring its life, which is ‘the light of men’, into action—or 
rather into visibility, since God is in action always and every- 
where—in the field of life in This World. The goal of Trans- 
figuration is thus the Kingdom of God. And there is a manifest 
difference, which is not just one of place but rather one of dimen- 
sion and of kind, between this Civitas Dei and the pair of mundane 
Utopias—a ‘City of Cecrops’ and a ‘City of the Sun'—that are the 
respective goals of Archaism and of Futurism. But what is the 
relation between the Civitas Dei and the Nirvana that is the goal 
of Detachment? Are these two supra-mundane goals of human 
endeavour two mutually exclusive alternatives? Or is only one of 
the two truly a goal, while the other is merely a halting-place on 
the way? We have seen already that the second of these two 
theoretical possibilities is the fact. The Hinayanian Buddhist 
arhat, for whom Niredna is the be-all and end-all, is, in terms of 
Bergson’s simile, like the driver of a locomotive who has mistaken 
a station for the terminus; and the arhat's misapprehension is 
shared by the Bodhisattva who, out of compassion towards other 
living beings, stays poised on the brink of Nirvāna for aeons of 
aeons. The Bodhisattva is like an engine-driver who, having come 
wi.hin view of the station and having seen that the signal just this 
side of it permits him to pass, pulls up at the signal-box and 
quixotically sets the signal against himself. But there is also 
another driver whose train is neither the Hinaylna nor the Mahi- 
yüna, and that is the Christian mystic who recognizes the station 
for what it is and manfully opens the throttle again, after the 
momentary pause which the time-table prescribes, without being 
deterred by the blackness of the tunnel that engulfs the track 
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when this station has been left behind. This driver knows that 
he has not yet reached the terminus; and his will to reach it is 
so strong that it carries him through that ‘dark night’ in which the 
road that leads to the goal of the movement of ‘Transfiguration 
makes its crucial reversal of direction from ‘withdrawal’ towards 
‘return’. 

It would thus appear that, in bearing witness to the growth of 
some kind of society that is neither a civilization nor a Utopia, the 
two movements of Detachment and ‘Transfiguration are two pieces 
of evidence for a single passage of life. Both of them are reactions 
to the disintegration of a civilization; and, in the imagery of the 
Sinic Weltanschauung, the disintegration of a civilization discharges 
itself, as we have seen, in a full cycle of the alternating rhythm of 
‘Yin-and-Yang.* In the first beat of the rhythm a Yang-movement 
which has been destructive passes over into a Yin-state which is 
a peace of exhaustion; but the rhythm is not arrested at the dead 
point (as the philosophy of Detachment seeks to quench Life in 
Nirvana); it passes over again from the Yin-state into a Yang- 
movement which, this time, is not destructive but is creative (like 
the Christian Faith that carries the Soul on beyond Detachment 
into Transfiguration). "This double beat of the rhythm of Yin- 
and-Yang is that rendering of the motif of Withdrawal-and-Return 
on which we stumbled not far from the beginning of the present 
Part of our Study, and for which we there provisionally coined the 
name of Schism-and-Palingenesia» Our intervening study of 
‘schism’—first in the Body Social and then in the Soul—has been 
Jong and laborious; but it has led us to the threshold of ‘palin- 
genesia’ at last. 

In this Study the word ‘palingenesia’, like the word ‘proletariat’ * 
has been commandeered to serve our purpose; and in the act cf 
laying hands upon it we have noted’ that its literal meaning— 
‘recurrence of birth’—has in it an element of ambiguity. The 
‘recurrence’ might refer exclusively to the event of birth or alte 
natively its reference might extend to the nature of the thing born; 
and, while in the latter use the word ‘palingenesia’ would mean a 
repetitive rebirth of something that has been born before, in the 
former use it would mean an unprecedented new birth of some- 
thing that is now being born for the first time. We have observed 
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in the same place that a recurrent birth of some identical thing was 
probably the idea in the minds of the Stoic philosophers by whom 
(as far as can be ascertained) the word ‘palingenesia’ was originally 
coined; but we have kept a free hand for ourselves to use the word 
in our own context in either of two meanings that are both of them. 
‘equally legitimate. We have now to decide for ourselves which of 
the alternative meanings we are to adopt. 

‘Are we to use ‘palingenesia’ in the sense of a rebirth of the actual 
civilization that is in course of disintegration? This would be a 
literal application of one of the two possible meanings of the word; 
but this cannot be our meaning; for it is a meaning which expresses 
the aim, not of Transfiguration, but of Archaism. 

‘Then is our ‘palingenesia’ to mean, not, perhaps, the literal 
rebirth of an existing civilization that is in disintegration, but the 
replacement of this now irretrievably damaged specimen by 
another representative of the same species? This cannot be our 
meaning either; for that is the aim, not of Transfiguration, but of 
Futurism; and, if the process is repeated ad infinitum and is trans- 
lated from the mundane on to the cosmic scale, the result is the 
cyclic rhythm? which, in the history of Hellenic thought, was 
proclaimed to be the fundamental ‘law’ of the Universe by Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophers who apparently were not put out by 
the incongruity between their rotativist conception of the nature of 
Reality and their ethical aim of Detachment. 

‘The Indic philosophers who have pursued the same aim have 
had the courage to bend their theories into conformity with it, and 
have set themselves to break the Wheel of Existence as the only 
sure way of escape from being broken on it. Is the Nirvāna that 
is attained by a complete extinction of desire the ‘palingenesia’ 
that we have in mind? No, that is impossible; for Nirvāna and 
‘palingenesia’ are terms that are mutually exclusive. The very 
definition of Nirvana is that this is the state that supervenes when. 
birth has ceased to recur; and, however far-fetched the imagery to 
which we may have recourse in attempting the impossible feat of 
depicting ‘a perfect and absolute blank’, we can be certain before- 
hand that this particular image will have no place in our picture. 
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Nirvāna may be a new state—whether of existence or of non- 
existence or of both or of neither—but the process by which this 
state of absolute negativity is reached cannot be conceived of as 
a ‘birth’ by any stretch of the imagination. 

‘There is one other alternative meaning which the word 'palin- 
genesia’ can bear, If it means neither the rebirth of a disintegrating 
mundane society nor the new birth of another representative of the 
same mundane species nor yet the attainment of a supra-mundane 
state which is reached by escaping from all birth of every kind, it 
can only mean an attainment of another supra-mundane state to 
which the image of birth can be illuminatingly applied because 
this other state is a positive state of life—though this in a higher 
spiritual dimension than the life of This World. That is the 
‘palingenesia’ of which Jesus speaks to Nicodemus, and which He 
proclaims in another place in. the same Gospel as the sovereign 
aim of His own birth in the flesh, 

"Lam come that they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” xa Epig 

TThatis a ‘pelingenesia’ in which the work of creation is resumed, 
but not as a ‘vain repetition’, 

Neuen Lebenslauf 
Beginne 

‘Mit hellem Sinne, 
Und neue Lieder 
Tönen darauf.3 

The theogony which the Muses had once recited to one of the 
shepherds of Ascra at the moment when a growing Hellenic 
Civilization had been bursting into flower* finds its antiphony in 
another theogony which was sung to shepherds of Bethlehem by 
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angels! at a moment when a disintegrating Hellenic Society was 
suffering the last of the agonies of its "Time of Troubles' and was 
falling into the coma of a universal state. The birth of which the 
angels then sang was not a rebirth of Hellas and not a new birth 
of other societies of the Hellenistic species. It was the birth in the 
flesh of the King of the Kingdom of God. 


(ID AN ANALYSIS OF DISINTEGRATION 


(a) THE RELATION BETWEEN DISINTEGRATING CIVILIZATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUALS 


The Creative Genius as a Saviour. 


The problem of the relation between civilizations and indivi- 
duals has already engaged our attention in the course of our 
attempt, in an earlier part of this Study,? to analyse the process 
of growth; and, now that we have come to the point at which we 
must attempt to make a corresponding analysis of the process of 
disintegration, the same problem presents itself again. This time, 
however, we need not start from first principles, as we found it 
advisable to start when the problem confronted us first; for the 
elements of this problem are the same in both sets of circumstances, 
If the institution which we call a society consists in the common 
ground between the respective fields of action of a number of 
individual souls,’ then we may take it that this is its constant and 
uniform consistency so long as it is in existence at all. In respect 
of this fundamental point it makes no difference whether the 
society happens to be in growth or in disintegration. In either of 
these two possible phases of social life it is equally trie that the 
source of action is never the society itself, but is always some 
individual soul; that the action which is an act of creation is 
always performed by a soul which is in some sense a superhuman 
genius;* that the genius expresses himself, like every living soul, 
through action upon his fellows;6 that in any society the creative 
personalities are always in a minority;7 and that the action of the 
genius upon souls of common clay operates more rarely by the 
perfect method of direct illumination than through the second- 
best expedient of a kind of social drill which enlists the faculty of 
‘mimesis in the souls of the uncreative rank-and-file and thereby 
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enables them to perform ‘mechanically’ an evolution which they 
could not have performed on their own initiative All this is 
ground that is fundamental to the problem of the relation between 
a civilization and the individual souls that are its ‘members’, what- 
ever the phase through which the civilization may be passing; and, 
since we have covered this ground already, we need not go over it 
again, but may proceed at once to look into the more superficial 
features in which the fundamentally constant and uniform relation 
between the society and the individual does differ according to 
whether the society happens to be moving in one or the other of 
its two alternative directions. 

What differences, then, can we detect? Do we find, for instance, 
that, when a society stops growing and begins to disintegrate, the 
individuals who take the lead are no longer creative personalities? 
If the change from growth to disintegration did involve such a 
change as this in the nature of the society's leadership, then that 
would be a difference which could hardly be treated as superficial; 
but as a matter of fact we have discovered already that the differ- 
ence in the leadership of a society when it is growing and when it 
is disintegrating is not the difference between creativity and the 
absence of it. For, while it is true that one of the symptoms of 
social breakdown and causes of social schism is the degenera- 
tion of a minority that has been able to take the lead in virtue of 
being creative into a minority that attempts to retain the lead by 
sheer physical domination? we have also seen that the Seces- 
sion of the Proletariat—which is the answer that the Dominant 
Minority evokes from the members of the society whom it shuts 
out fromits now closed and privileged circle—is achieved under the 
leadership of creative personalities for whose activity there is now 
no scope except in the organization of opposition to the incubus 
of uncreative powers that be. Thus the change from social 
growth to social disintegration is not accompanied—either as cause 
or as effect—by an extinction of the creative spark in the souls of 
individuals or by a change from creative to uncreative leadership. 
Creative personalities continue to arise and also continue to take 
the lead in virtue of their creative power. All that happens is that 
they now find themselves compelled to do their old work from a 
new locus standi in a society which, in breaking down, has been 
rent by a schism, 
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Then does the difference lie in the occasion that brings a poten- 
tial creativity into action? In a growing civilization, as we have 
seen,! a creative personality comes into action by taking the lead 
in making a successful response to some challenge which confronts 
him in common with the uncreative rank-and-file of the society of 
which they are all ‘members’. In a disintegrating civilization 
Challenge-and-Response is still the mould of action in which the 
mystery of creation takes place,? but the creative leader’s task now 
begins at a different stage and has a different objective. In a grow- 
ing civilization the creator is called upon to play the part of a con- 
queror who replies to a challenge with a victorious response; in 
a disintegrating civilization the same creator is called upon to play 
the part of a saviour who comes to the rescue of a society that has 
failed to respond because the challenge has worsted a minority 
that has ceased to be creative and that has sunk into being merely 
dominant. Perhaps we have here put our finger upon the true 
nature of the change in the relation between the rank-and-file 
of a society and its creative leader when the society passes out of 
growth into disintegration. It is a difference in the character of 
the spiritual warfare that the society is waging. In terms of this 
military simile a growing society is taking the offensive and there- 
fore looks for the leadership of a conqueror who will show it how 
to capture fresh ground for its advance, whereas a disintegrating 
society is trying to stand on the defensive and therefore requires 
its leader to play the more thankless—but by the same token 
perhaps also more heroic—part of a saviour who will show it how 
to hold its ground in a rearguard action. 

It follows that, in a disintegrating society, the would-be saviour 
will appear in diverse guises that will vary with his choice of his 
defensive strategy and tactics. There will be would-be saviours of 
a disintegrating society who will refuse to despair of the Present 
and will lead forlorn hopes in an endeavour to turn the tide and to 
convert the rout into a fresh advance, without being willing to 
‘retreat according to plan’ for the sake of even temporarily breaking 
off contact with an enemy who has at any rate momentarily gained 
the upper hand. There will also be saviours from a disintegrating 
society who will seek salvation along one or other of four alternative 
possible ways of escape which we have reconnoitred already. 
‘The saviours who belong to these other four schools will all agree 
in ruling out the idea of trying to hold the present front line, and 
a fortiori the idea of trying to push it forward. They will all begin 
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operations by executing a strategic retreat from the disintegrating 
social structure of the mundane Present; but it is only in this first 
negative step that they will take the same line. The saviour- 
archaist and the saviour-futurist will try to evade the problem of 
facing defeat by attempting to elude the enemy altogether. The 
archaist will seek to elude him by making a forced march to a 
position so far to the archaist’s own rear, and so deeply ensconced 
in the jungle-clad fastnesses of the Past, that the enemy will never 
be able to follow him up. The futurist will seek to achieve the 
same result by the bolder method of putting his troops on board 
aeroplanes and landing them far in the rear, not of his own lines, 
but of the enemy's, There remain the two alternative strategies 
of Detachment and Transfiguration, and the saviour from a dis- 
integrating society who follows one or the other of these will 
appear in quite a different guise. Along the path of Detachment 
he will present himself as a philosopher taking cover behind the 
mask of a king, and along the path of Transfiguration as a god in- 
Carnate in a man." Let us try to apprehend the present object of our 
study as he passes through this series of Protean metamorphoses. 


The Saviour with the Sword. 

‘The would-be saviour of a disintegrating society is necessarily 
a saviour with a sword; but a sword may be either drawn or 
sheathed, and the swordsman may be discovered in either of two 
corresponding postures. Either he may be laying about him with 
naked weapon in hand, like the Gods in combat with the Giants 
as they are depicted on the Delphic or on the Pergamene frieze, 
or else he may be sitting in state, with his blade out of sight in its 
scabbard, as a victor who has ‘put all enemies under his feet’. 
The second of these postures is the end towards which the first 
is a means; and, though a David or a Héraklés, who never rests 
from his labours until he dies in harness, may be a more romantic 
figure than a Solomon in all his glory or a Zeus in all his majesty, 
the labours of Héraklés and the wars of David would be aimless 
exertions if the serenity of Zeus and the prosperity of Solomon 
were not their objectives. The sword is only wielded in the hope 
of being able to use it to such good purpose that it may eventually 
have no more work to do; but this. hope is an illusion; for it is only 
in fairyland that swords cut Gordian knots which cannot be untied 
by fingers. ‘All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword’? 
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is the inexorable law of real life; and the swordsman’s belief in a 
conclusive victory is an illusion. While David may never be 
allowed to build the Temple, Solomon's building is built only to 
be burnt by Nebuchadnezzar; and, while Héraklés may never win 
his way in this life to the heights of Olympus, Zeus plants his 
throne upon the formidable mountain’s summit only to court the 
doom of being hurled in his turn into the abyss into which his own 
hands have already cast the Titans. 

Why is it that a disintegrating society cannot, after all, be saved 
by the sword even when the swordsman is genuinely eager to 
return the weapon to its scabbard at the earliest possible moment 
and to keep it there—unused and unseen—for the longest possible 
period of time? Is not this twofold action of drawing and sheath- 
ing again a sign of grace which ought to have its reward? The 
warrior who is willing to renounce, at the first opportunity, the use 
of an instrument which he is only able now to lay aside because he 
has just used it so successfully must be a victor who is also a 
statesman, and a statesman who is something of a sage. He must 
have a large measure of saving common sense (owgpoodvy) and at 
least a grain of the more etherial virtue of self-control (éyxpdreua).? 
‘The renunciation of War as an instrument of policy is a resolution 
which promises to be as fruitful as itis noble and wise; and, when- 
ever it is taken with sincerity, it always arouses high hopes. 

Tam Fides et Pax et Honos Pudorque 
priscus et neglecta redire Virtus 
audet, apparetque beata pleno 

Copia cornu. 

In these lines, written to be sung at a public celebration of the 
beginning of a new era of Hellenic history which was to reproduce 
a happier'past Horace seems to be consciously chanting the 
palinode to Hesiod’s poignant lament over the reluctant retreat of 
the two saving goddesses Aedés and Nemesis from Earth to 
Olympus under pressure of the onset of the Age of Iron.’ Why 
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are these seemingly legitimate expectations doomed to be dis- 
appointed—as they were in the signal failure of the Pax Augusta 
to achieve the perpetuity that was of the essence of the poet's 
hopes? Is there, then, ‘no place of repentance’?! Can the Trium- 
vir who has once perpetrated, and profited by, the proscriptions 
never truly transfigure himself into a Pater Patriae? The answer 
to this agonizing question has been given in an Horatian ode by an 
English poet upon the return of a Western Caesar from a victorious 
‘campaign in which the victor seemed at last to have triumphantly 
completed his military task. A poem which purports to be a paean 
in honour of a particular victory sounds the knell of all Militarism 
in its last two stanzas: 
But thou, the War’s and Fortune's son, 
March indefatigably on; 
‘And, for the last effect, 
Still keep the sword erect. 
Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night, 
The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain? 

This classically phrased verdict upon the career of the earliest 
would-be saviour with the sword in the modern history of our 
Western Civilization has a sting in its tail which pricks with a still 
sharper point in the nineteenth-century mot that the one thing 
which you cannot do with bayonets is to sit on them’, An instru- 
ment that has once been used to destroy life cannot then be used 
to preserve life at the user's convenience. ‘The function of weapons 
is to kill; and a ruler who has not scrupled ‘to wade through 
slaughter to a throne’ will find—if he tries to maintain his power 
thereafter without further recourse to the grim arts which have 
gained it—that sooner or later he will be confronted with a choice 
between letting the power slip through his fingers or else renewing 
his Tease of it by means of another Bout of bloodehed, The mat 
of violence cannot both genuinely repent of his violence and per- 
manently profit by it. The law of Karma is not evaded so easily 
as that. The Saviour with the Sword may perhaps build a house 
upon the sand but never the house upon a rock.? And he will not 
be able to build for Eternity vicariously by the expedient of a 
division of labour between a blood-guilty David and an innocent 
Solomon; for the stones with which Solomon builds will have been 
of David's hewing; and the veto pronounced against the father— 
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“Thou shalt not build an house for my name, because thou hast 
been a man of war and hast shed blood'— spells doom for a house 
built by the son on the father's behalf. 

This ultimate failure of all attempts to win salvation with the 
sword is not only proclaimed in poetry and myth and legend; it is 
also demonstrated in history; for ‘the iniquity of the fathers” who 
have had recourse to the sword is visited ‘upon the children uito 
the third and fourth generation’. In our own day the descendants 
of the Protestant English military colonists whom Cromwell 
planted in Ireland to hold a conquered Catholic country down 
have been evicted from their ancestors’ ill-gotten estates by the 
very weapons of violence and injustice to which they owed their 
cursed heritage; and, at the moment when these words were being 
written in August 1937, the wealth of a British community’ of 
business men in a treaty-port and settlement at Shanghai which 
had been founded on the iniquity of ‘the Opium War of A. 
1840-2 was being destroyed by Japanese and Chinese hands which 
had been schooled in Militarism by the example of past British 
success in temporarily transmuting military violence into com- 
mercial profit. Nor are these two judgements of History excep- 
tional. ‘The classic saviours with the sword have been the captains 
and the princes who have striven to found or have succeeded in 
founding or have succeeded in preserving or have striven to pre- 
serve the universal states into which the disintegrating civilizations 
pass when they have lived through their “Times of Troubles’ to 
the bitter end; and, although the passage from "Time of Troubles" 
to universal state is apt to bring with it so great an immediate 
relief for the tormented children of a disintegrating society that 
they sometimes show their gratitude to the successful founder of 
a universal state by worshipping him as a god? we shall find, when 
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we come to study these universal states more closely! that they 
are at best ephemeral, and that if, by a tour de force, they obstin- 
ately outlive their normal span they have to pay for this unnatural 
longevity by degenerating into social enormities* which are as 
pernicious in their way as either the "Times of Troubles’ that 
precede the establishment of universal states or the interregna 
that follow their break-up at the normal age. 

The association between the histories of universal states and the 
careers of would-be saviours with the sword does not merely 
testify in a general way to the inefficacy of force as an instrument 
of salvation: it enables us to survey the evidence empirically by 

iving us a convenient clue for sorting out the would-be saviours 
of this kind and marshalling them in an order in which it becomes 
possible to pass them in review. 

‘The first to march past will be the tragic battalion of would-be 
saviours with the sword who have slashed—with blades as futile 
as the Danaids’ sieves—at the welling wars of a ‘Time of Troubles’. 

In the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ (circa 431-31 B.C.) we can 
perceive, in the first generation, the gallant figure of a Lacedae- 
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monian Brasidas giving his life to liberate the Greek city-states in. 
Chalcidité from an Athenian yoke—only to have his work undone 
within less than half a century by other Lacedaemonian hands 
which were to open the way for a Philip of Macedon to place a 
heavier yoke upon the neck of every state in Hellas save Sparta 
herself.” At Brasidas’ heels stalks the sinister figure of his country- 
man and contemporary, Lysander, who successfully liberated the 
Greek city-states along the Asiatic shores of the Aegean and gave 
the Athenian ‘thalassocracy’ its coup de gráce—only to bring upon 
the former subjects of Athens the chastisement of Lacedaemonian 
scorpions in place of Attic whips and to set his own country's feet 
upon a path that was to lead her, in thirty-three years, from 
Aegospotami to Leuctra. Thereafter each successive generation 
adds some figure to our parade. We sce a Theban Epaminondas 
liberating the Arcadians and Messenians and punishing Sparta as 
Lysander had punished Athens—only to stimulate the Phocians to 
inflict the same punishment on Thebes herself. We see a Mace- 
donian Philip ridding Hellas of the Phocian scourge and being 
hailed as ‘friend, benefactor, and saviour’? by the Thebans and 
"Thessalians who had been the principal sufferers from it—only to 
extinguish the freedom of these two Hellenic peoples that once had 
been so naive as to ‘think the whole world of him’.s And we see 
an Alexander seeking to reconcile the Hellenes to a Macedonian 
hegemony by leading them on the quest of making a common 
prize of the entire Achaemenian Empire—only to lose for Macedon 
the hegemony which his father had won for her, and to seed the 
flames of Hellenic civil war by pouring into the rival war-chests 
of his own successors a treasure which the Achaemenidae had been 
accumulating for two centuries.+ 

A parallel and contemporary procession of unsuccessful saviours 
with the sword can be observed in that other half of the Hellenic 
World which lay to the west of the Adriatic.’ We have only to 
recite the catalogue of their names—Dionysius the First and 
Dionysius the Second, Agathocles and Hiero and Hieronymus— in 
order to perceive that the failure of each of these dictators in turn 
is proclaimed in the bare fact of his needing a successor to grapple 
with the same task all over again. In another context we have seen 
that the problem of saving Hellenism in the west by establishing 
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an union sacrée which would be strong enough to resist the dual 
pressure of Syriac rivals from Africa and barbarian interlopers 
from Italy remained unsolved until the fertile seed-bed of Hellenic 
culture in Sicily was devastated by being turned into the arena of 
a struggle for ecumenical dominion between Carthage and Rome. 
The ‘Times of Troubles’ of other civilizations present similar 
spectacles. In the Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’ (circa 2677-2298 
B.C.) we find Sargon of Agade (dominabatur circa 2652-2597 B.C.) 
being besought by the Assyrian pioneers beyond Taurus to deliver 
them out of the hand of the local barbarians;! and we see Naramsin 
(dominabatur circa 2572-2517 B.C.) representing himself on a 
notorious stele as the deliverer of the plains of Shinar from the 
depredations of the highlanders of Gutium,? But Naramsin’s, if 
not Sargon’s, title to rank as a saviour is impugned by the ensuing 
bout of Gutaean domination over the heart of the Sumeric World 
(circa 2429-2306); for this barbarian counterstroke was the 
nemesis of Akkadian militarism. In the Orthodox Christian World 
the same battalion of would-be saviours is represented by figures 
who are more sympathetic without being more effective. In the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom we see Alexius Comnenus 
(imperabat a.D. 1081-1118)* snatching a prostrate East Roman 
Empire out of the jaws of Normans and Saljüqs with all the 
intrepidity of a David rescuing his lamb from the lion and the 
bear And a century later we see a Theodore Lascaris refusing 
to despair of the republic after the unprecedented and overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe of A.D. 1204, and turning at bay, behind the walls 
of Nicaea, against the Frankish conquerors of the holy city of 
Constantine, But all this Byzantine heroism was in vain. For in 
the tragic history of the East Roman Empire the French Goliath 
who came prowling on the Fourth Crusade did not, after all, share 
the fate of the Norman bear and the Saljüq lion; and the eventual 
recapture of Constantinople by Michael Palaeologus, which 
seemed at the moment to have crowned Theodore Lascaris’ work 
with a posthumous success, proved in the sequel only to have sealed 
the East Roman Empire's doom by showing the ‘Osmanlis the 
way from the Asiatic to the European side of the Black Sea Straits. 
In the history of the Russian offshoot of the Orthodox Christian 
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Society we may discern counterparts of an Alexius Comnenus and 
a Theodore Lascaris in Alexander Nevski (regnabat A.D. 1252-63) 
and Dmitri Donskoi (regnabat a.D. 1362-89), who wielded their 
swords for the salvation of the Russian World, during its separate 
"Time of Troubles’ (circa A.D. 1078-1478), from the simultaneous 
assaults of Lithuanian pagans and Teutonic Crusaders on the 
north-west! and of Mongol Nomads on the south-east? "These 
Russian heroes of Orthodox Christendom were happier in their 
generation than their Greek peers, since the fort which they held 
so valiantly against such heavy odds was not, in the next chapter 
of the story, to fall into alien hands. Yet Alexander and Demetrius 
were no more successful than Alexius or Theodore in fulfilling 
their personal task of bringing a "Time of Troubles’ to an end. 

"These saviours with the sword whose lot has fallen in “Times 
of Troubles’ are patently cast in the mould of Héraklés without 
a touch of Zeus; but the next battalion that comes marching at 
their heels consists of half-castes between the Herculean and the 
Jovian type who are not dispensed from performing Hercules’ 
labours but are also not condemned to perform them without any 
hope of obtaining Jove's reward. ‘These Jovian Herculeses or 
Herculean Joves are the forerunners of the successful founders of 
universal states. They play the part of a Moses to a Joshua or an 
Elias to a mundane Messiah or a John the Baptist to a Christ? 
(if the would-be saviours of 2 mundane society may properly be 
brought into comparison with the harbingers of a kingdom which 
is not of This World). Some of these forerunners die without 

assing over Jordan or obtaining more than a Pisgah-sight of the 
Promised Land, while there are others who succeed in forcing the 
passage and in momentarily planting the standard of their kingdom 
on the farther bank; but these audacious spirits who seek to wrest 
a premature success out of the hands of a reluctant Destiny are 
visited, for their temerity, with a punishment that is escaped by 
their peers who recognize, and bow to, their fate; for the universal 
states which they prematurely set up collapse, like houses of cards, 
as swiftly as they have been erected; and the jerry-builders" 
abortive labours only find a place in history as a foil to display the 
solidity of the work of successors who retrieve the disaster by re- 
building the fallen edifice in granite instead of pasteboard. 

"The Moses who dies in the Wilderness is represented in Hellenic 
history by a Marius, who showed the way for a Julius to follow 
in the next generation, though Marius’s own hesitant and clumsy 

1 See TI. D (v), vol. it p. 172, and Part IIL A, Annes II, vol. 

2 See I D (s) vol ps 13g and V.C () () 3 vol Y, PP. 


3 For the analogy between Elias and John the Baptist see Mati. xvi 
Mask ix. 1-83. 
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moves towards the establishment of an egalitarian dictatorship not 
only failed to introduce a reign of order but grievously aggravated. 
an existing state of anarchy. In the Japanese offshoot of the Far 
Eastern Society we may perceive—in a different social setting— 
a more constructive counterpart of Marius in a Nobunaga who 
girt up his loins to break in the wild horses of an unbridled feudal- 
ism. And Nobunaga, in his turn, has a more sympathetic Andean 
counterpart in an Inca Viracocha who spent in heroically stem- 
ming the torrent of Chanca invasion an energy which might other- 
wise have earned the reward of anticipating the achievements of 
a Pachacutec.? In the main body of Orthodox Christendom the 
career of the Inca Viracocha is matched by that of the 'Osmanli 
Bayezid Yilderim, who came within an ace of anticipating Meh- 
med the Conqueror's double achievement of capturing Constan- 
tinople and settling scores with Qāramān, when ‘the Thunderbolt’ 
was blasted in mid-action by the sudden and irresistible impact of 
a still mightier military force? In the main body of the Far 
Eastern World the Manchu restoration of a Mongol-built universal 
state was more to the credit of the forerunner Nurhachi (regnabat 
A.D. 1618-25), who never set foot inside the Great Wall, than it 
was to the credit of his fainéant successor Shun Chih (imperabat 
A.D. 1644-61), in whose reign the seat of the Manchu power was 
triumphantly transferred from Mukden to Peking. In the Sumeric 
World the task of throwing off a Gutaean yoke was taken in hand 
by Unichegal of Erech (Uruk) before it was carried through by 
Ur-Engur of Ur. 

‘Next to this vanguard who see, but never set foot on, the 
Promised Land comes a second company of forerunners’ who 
momentarily subdue the monster of anarchy—but this not so 
decisively that he cannot raise his head or show his teeth again. 

In the Hellenic World a Pompey and a Caesar divided between 
them the task of reforming a Roman anarchy into 2 Roman Peace 
—only to share the guilt of undoing their common work by turning 
their arms against each other. 

Heu quantum inter se bellum, si lumina vitae 

attigerint, quantas acies stragemque ciebunt. . .. 

ne, pueri, ne tanta animis adsuescite bella 

neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires.* 
ante of more a le geno ep ha he Set ende e eee 
ence A. tsa (Sansom, Gs Japan, A Shore Cual Hac London 193, 

E For the Ines Viracocha carcer see I, D (iv), voli b 
garer, in Mana te outstanding fot matte ening S 


3 For the "Osmanli Bayezid Vldri's career sce I. D (iv), vol. Äi, p. 102, above 
* Vieil: Aeneid, Book Vir 8385) and aera. 1 CY YOL, ps 102, above, 
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But remonstrance fell on deaf ears; the rival war-lords condemned 
a world which it was their joint mission to save to be scarified by 
another bout of Roman civil war; and the victor triumphed only 
to be ‘rejected’, like Esau, ‘when he would have inherited the 
blessing’, and to find ‘no place of repentance, though he sought 
it carefully with tears: Caesar did not expiate the deaths of 
Pompey and Cato by his famous clemency? in the hour of his 
apparent omnipotence. ‘The slayer who had stayed his sword 
from further slaughter had nevertheless to die by the daggers of 
defeated adversaries whose lives he had spared; and in dying this 
tragic death Caesar bequeathed yet another bout of civil war as his 
unwilled legacy to a piteous world which he had sincerely desized 
to save. The sword had to take a further toll of life and happiness 
before the task which Caesar and Pompey had so lightly thrown 
to the winds was well and truly executed at last by Caesar's 
adopted son. 

Augustus did succeed, after the overthrow of the last of his 
adversaries, in demobilizing the swollen armies that were left on 
his hands on the morrow of the Battle of Actium; and in the Sinic 
World Ts’in She Hwang-ti performed the same hazardous feat of 
statesmanship after he had destroyed the last rival of Ts’in by the 
conquest and annexation of Ts'i* But this touch of grace in the 
heart of the violent-handed Sinic Caesar did not reprieve his 
handiwork. The Sinic universal state which the Ts'in Emperor 
had put together fell to pieces at his death; and the work had to 
be done all over again by Han Liu Pang. 

In Syriac history Ts'in She Hwang-ti and Divus Julius have 
their counterpart in Cyrus, the would-be bringer of a Pax Achae- 
menia to a world that had been lacerated by a furor Assyriacus, 
Tt was in vain that Cyrus (as the story goes) paid heed to the sign 
sent from Heaven by Apollo and repented of the evil that he 
thought to dof unto Croesus? Instead of burning his vanquished 
adversary alive, Cyrus took Croesus for his trusted counsellor— 
only (according to the Herodotean tale)* to lose his life, years 
afterwards, through acting on bad advice which Croesus had given 


1 Heb, xii, 17, quoted on p. 189, footnote x, above. 
2 See V. CO O 2, vol v, i 
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him in good faith. ‘The last word on Cyrus's career was spoken 
by the queen of the Nomads when she promised to satisfy the 
Persian war-lord's insatiable appetite for blood; and Tomyris duly 
carried out her threat on the stricken field by filling a wine-skin 
with the blood of the slain and dabbling in it the lips of Cyrus's 
corpse. Nor was it only Cyrus himself who perished by the stroke 
of the weapon which he had drawn; for the death of the Achae- 
menid empire-builder was capped by the collapse of his imposing 
edifice. Cambyses played the same havoc with Cyrus's Pax 
Achaemenia as a Gaius and a Nero played with Octavian's Pax 
‘Augusta; and Darius had to salvage Cyrus's ruined work, as 
Vespasian salvaged Augustus's and Liu Pang'T's'in She Hwang-ti's. 

In the same Syriac World more than a thousand years later, 
when the Arab war-lord ‘Umar brought a long interlude of Hellenic 
intrusion to a tardy end by emulating the Persian war-lord Cyrus's 
lightning-swift feats of conquest, the captor of Jerusalem showed 
the same clemency as the captor of Sardis—only to demonstrate 
once again that, for the would-be saviour with the sword, there is 
‘no place of repentance’. Once again a sword-built edifice 
collapsed as soon as the builder’s sword-arm had been put out of 
action. After "Umar's death his work—like Cyrus's—was first 
shamefully wrecked and then brilliantly salvaged—though, in the 
history of the Caliphate, Cambyses’ and Darius's roles were both 
of them played, turn and turn about, by the versatile genius of a 
single Arab statesman. Mu‘awiyah coldly condemned a world 
that had just been exhausted by the last round of an inconclusive 
struggle between Rome and Persia to be further harried by an 
‘Arab civil war in order that the astute Umayyad might filch the 
political heritage of the Prophet Muhammad out of the incom- 
petent hands of the Prophet's own cousin and son-in-law.! 

In the Japanese offshoot of the Far Eastern World we see Hide- 
yoshi bringing the work of his master Nobunaga to the verge of 
ompletion?—only to divert his energies, with a Julian levity, to 
the wanton enterprise of carrying the flame of war into Korea? 
before stamping out the last embers of it in Japan, with the result 
that Hideyoshi's work had to be re-performed after his death* by 
Ieyasu at the cost of a Battle of Sekigehara and a siege of Osaka. 
In genius Hideyoshi was as conspicuously superior to Ieyasu as 
Julius was to Octavian; and the moral of both the Japanese and the 
Hellenic story is that of Aesop’s fable of the Hare and the Tortoise. 


* For the irony of this outcome of Muhammad’ political career see V. C (i) (d) 6 9) 
Annex, vol, v, pp, 6757, above, 5 Quse. 
F Sansom, G B Japan, A Short Cultural History (London 1932, Creset Pres) 
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A mediocre ability which never deviates from the pursuit of a 
single aim may go farther in politics than.a wayward genius which 
is master of everything except its own caprice. Yet this moral is 
perhaps not borne out by the history of the establishment of the 
‘Mughal Raj which served as a universal state for the Hindu World. 
In this Mughal version of the play Babur was the Cyrus whose 
work was undone by a Humáyün who was as unfortunate as ‘Ali 
and as disastrous as Cambyses; and Akbar was the Darius who 
retrieved the disaster and reconstructed the edifice; yet, if Babur 
and Akbar were to be measured against one another in respect of 
either genius or caprice, it would be Akbar and not Babur who 
would carry off the palm. If we turn our attention from the 
‘Mughal Raj, which was the first to provide the Hindu World with 
a universal state, to the British Raj, which took up the same task 
after the Mughal Raj had prematurely broken down, we shall 
notice, here too, 2 distinction between the respective achievements 
of two successive generations of British empire-builders: the 
generation of the Wellesleys (circa A.D. 1800-30), who revealed the 
promise of a Pax Britannica when they broke the power of Tipu 
Sahib in Mysore and of the Marathas in the Deccan; and the 
generation of the Lawrences (circa A.D. 1830-60), who turned 
promise into performance by breaking the still more formidable 
power of the Sikhs in the Panjab and then riding the storm of a 
‘Mutiny in which the newly launched ship of British state in India 
came as near to foundering as the Achaemenian Empire came in 
the general revolt against the tyranny of Cambyses. 

There is, however, a third company in our battalion of fore- 
runners, and this is composed of Herculeses who hand on to suc- 
cessors the fruits of their own labours without ever tasting these 
fruits for themselves, but also without any break or setback. In 
the Babylonic World, Nabopolissar (imperabat 626-605 B.c.) spent 
his life in compassing the death of the Assyrian tiger in order that 
Nebuchadnezzar (imperabat 605-562 B.C.) might sit, unchallenged, 
on the throne of a Neo-Babylonian Empire which could not stand 
secure until Nineveh lay in ruins. In the Indic World, when the 
Indic universal state which had been founded by the Mauryas was 
re-established by the Guptas, Samudragupta (imperabat circa 
A.D. 330-75) played Nabopolassar to Chandragupta II’s Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Chandragupta Il Gupta imperabat circa A.D. 375-413)^ 
These forerunners whose heritage is transmitted in peace are not 
far from being true founders of universal states; and, if we now 
pass to these, we shall find the roll-call easy to recite. 


1 For Akbar genius see V. C (i) (d) 6 (D, Annex, vol. v, pp. 699-704, above. 
3 See V. C () (0) 9 By Anner, pp. 341-3, below. 
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The true founder of the Hellenic universal state was Augustus 
(rather than Divus Julius); of the Sumeric, Us-Engur;* of the 
Egyptiac, Mentuhotep IV? (the prince of the Eleventh Dynasty 
"who reigned circa 2070]60-2015 B.C. and established the so-called 
‘Middle Empire). In Egyptiac history Mentuhotep IV bas a 
double in the person of Amosis? (the first sovereign of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty and the founder of the so-called ‘New Empire’) 
owing to the extraordinary restoration of the Egyptiac universal 
state after an interlude of barbarian rule. If we pass from the 
Egyptiac to the Andean World, we shall find that the Inca Pacha- 
cutec's claim to be the true founder of the Andean universal state. 
—a claim which is implicit in the title "World Changed for the 
Better’—is borne out by the facts of Andean history And, to 
continue our catalogue, Nebuchadnezzar (rather than Nabopo- 
lassar) was the true founder of the Babylonic universal state? and 
Chandragupta Maurya the founder of the Indic universal state 
while Chandragupta II Gupta’—an Indic empire-builder who 
lived and reigned nearly 700 years after Chandragupta Maurya’s 
day—is entitled to rank as the second founder of the Indic uni- 
versal state, since it was he who made the decisive contribution?’ to 
its reconstruction after an interlude of Hellenic intrusion. To 
resume: Han Liu Pang (rather than Ts'in She Hwang-ti) was the 
true founder of the Sinic universal state; Darius I (rather than 
Cyrus) the true founder of the Syriac universal state; and Mu' 

yah (rather than "Umar) the true second founder of the Syriac 
‘universal state, inasmuch as Mu'wiyah was the true founder of 
the Arab Caliphate which took up and carried through the Achae- 
menian Empire’s uncompleted task"! after an interlude of Hellenic 
intrusion upon Syriac ground which had lasted for the better part 
ofa millennium. In the main body of Orthodox Christendom the 
Pax Ottomanica, which performed the functions of a universal 
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state, was established by Mehmed ‘the Conqueror’ of Constanti- 
nople.t In the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom the 
founder of the universal state was the Tsar Ivan III (imperabat 
A.D. 1462-1505), since the decisive event in the expansion of the 
Principality of Moscow into an oecumenical empire was the annexa- 
tion of the Republic of Novgorod in A.D. 1478.* In the main body 
of the Far Eastern World the Pay Mongolica was established by 
Chingis Khan. In the Japanese offshoot of the Far Eastern Society 
the true founder of the universal state was Ieyasu (rather than 
Hideyoshi). In the Hindu World the true founder of the Mughal 
Raj was Akbar? (rather than Babur), while the true founders of the 
British Raj were the Lawrences (rather than the British empire- 
builders of the preceding generation). 

"To the eyes of an historian of a later age, who can see the careers 
of these founders of universal states in the light of a distant sequel, 
their Jovian figures do not stand out as being strikingly different 
from the Herculean figures of their predecessors. But to the eyes 
of a contemporary observer, who cannot see things in perspective, 
there seems to be all the difference here between failure and suc- 
cess. The founders of the universal states appear at the moment 
to have triumphantly achieved a success which their predecessors 
have striven for manfully but in vain; and the genuineness of this 
success appears to be guaranteed not merely by the effectiveness 
of the founders’ own lives and deeds (however eloquently these 
facts may speak), but most decisively of all by the prosperity of the 
founders’ successors. Solomon’s glory is the most telling evidence 
for David’s prowess, Let us therefore now continue our survey of 
saviours with the sword by passing in review thesé Solomons who 
are born into the purple, The swords of the porphyrogeniti are 
speciously mufiled in the folds of an imperial robe; and, if ever we 
see them show their true colours by displaying the hidden blade, 
we shall always find that this act of self-betrayal has been prompted 
by wantonness and not enjoined by necessity. If salvation with the 
sword is to be ‘justified of her children’, it must be now, in this 
Solomonian generation, or never in the whole history of the dis- 
integrations of civilizations. So let us inspectour Solomons closely. 


+ In the estimation of later generations of 'Osmanlis it was Mehmed the Conqueror 
yf ibe fhe Oman Power the rank, of an secus expire bur the cre 
or this achievement properiy belongs neither to Mehmed she Conqueror (imperabat 
‘Ab. 1451-81) nor to his forerunner Bayeaid the Thunderbolt Onperabat ab. 1389-1302), 
icto ei predecessor Murad 1 (imperabat 4.0. 1360-89), since the decisive event in 
the establishment ol the Pax Ottomamlea was the conquest of Macedonia in AD. 1371-2, 
got the cue of Constantinople nb, 

3 Bee TV. C i @) 2, vol. ivy n. 88; V. C O (O s, vol v, pe 312, abore; and 
MIEL 305, blo, eesti 
* See V. C) (9 3, vol: v, p, 304, above, "he decisive event which raised the Mugi 
[i to the rank of an oseumenical empire was the annexation of Gujerat n A-D. 1573. 

4 Matt, xi. 19; Luke vit 35 
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"The reigns of these Solomons constitute those relatively happy 
periods of partial peace and prosperity which look like ‘Golden 
Ages’ if we confine our view to the life-spans of the universal states 
in which they occur, but which can be seen to be really ‘Indian 
Summers’ as soon as we extend our field of vision to include the 
whole life-span of the civilization in whose history the coming and 
going of a universal state is only one of a number of incidents in a 
Tong tale of disintegration. An empirical survey of these ‘Indian 
Summers’ will bring out two salient features of this historical 
phenomenon, We shall find that they display a striking uniformity 
of character combined with an equally striking inequality of 
duration. 

We have seen that the Hellenic ‘Indian Summer’ began at the 
accession of the Emperor Nerva in a.D. 96 and ended at the death 
of the Emperor Marcus in A.D. 180; and these eighty-four years 
amount to not much less than a quarter of the total duration of a 
Pax Romana which, in the terms of the conventional chronology 
which dates by public events, may be reckoned to have begun in 
31 B.C., on the morrow of the Battle of Actium, and to have ended 
in A.D. 378, on the day of the Battle of Adrianople. The ‘Indian 
Summer’ which the main body of the Far Eastern World enjoyed 
under the Pax Manchuana lasted rather longer than this, if its 
beginning is to be equated with the definitive subjugation of the 
South by the Emperor K'ang Hsi in A.D. 1682, and its end with the 
death of the Emperor Ch'ien Lung in a.D. 1796. In the history of 
the Egyptiac Society the ‘Indian Summer’ of ‘the New Empire" 
lasted longer still—from the accession of Thothmes I circa 1545 
B.C. to the death of Amenhotep III in 1376 3.c. But all these spans 
are surpassed in the duration of the ‘Indian Summer’ of ‘the 
Middle Empire’, which was the original Egyptiac universal state; 
for this first Egyptiac ‘Indian Summer’ was almost coeval with the 
‘Twelfth Dynasty, which reigned, from first to last, circa 2000— 
1788 B.c. # and, even if we date the onset of winter from the death 
of Amenemhat II in 180x n.c.;? the spell of sunshine covers half 
the total duration of a Pax Thebana that lasted in all for about four 
centuries, if its beginning is to be equated with the accession of 
Mentuhotep IV circa 2070/2060 5.c.* and its end with the irruption 
of the Hyksos circa 1660 n.c.* 

These "Indian Summers’ that have lasted through successive 
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reigns, and in at least one case for almost the whole period of a 
dynasty, differ notably in length from other ‘Indian Summers’ 
which are also manifestly authentic examples of the same social 
phenomenon, but which have not outlasted the reign of some 
single sovereign with whose name they are identified, 

In the history of the Sumeric universal state, for instance, the 
‘Indian Summer’ was confined to the reign of the Emperor Dungi 
(imperabat circa 2280-2223 8.¢.), whose death was followed by a 
rapid onset of winter. In the history of the Andean universal state 
the ‘Indian Summer’ of Tupac Yupanqui’s reign (imperabat circa 
A.D. 1448-82) began to fade out in the reign of his immediate suc- 
cessor Huayna Capac;! and the first touch of frost made itself felt 
in the feud between Huayna Capac’s rival heirs, before the Incaic 
Empire—and, with it, the Andean Civilization itself—was wiped 
out by the sudden swoop of a storm-cloud from the unsuspected 
farther shore of a distant Atlantic. In Indic history a Mauryan 
"Indian Summer’ in the reign of the Emperor Acoka (imperabat 
273-232 B.C.) was followed in 185 s.c. by the blight of Pushya- 
mitra's usurpation of power? while a Guptan ‘Indian Summer’ in 
the reign of Kumaragupta I (imperabat A.D. 413-55) was followed, 
in the very year of the serene emperor’s death, by the blight of an 
irruption of Eurasian Nomads which was the first wave of a de- 
vastating deluge The Sinic ‘Indian Summer’ scarcely extended 
beyond the limits of the reign of the Emperor Han Wuti (imperabat 
140-87 B.c.), whose ‘forward policy’ against the Eurasian Nomads 
was possibly the ‘beginning of evils’ in the history of a Prior Han 
Dynasty which both attained and passed its zenith in Wuti's life- 
time.* In the history of the Pax Mongolica in the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society the ‘Indian Summer’ in the reign of the Great 
Khan Qubilay (imperabat 4 1259-94) was followed in 4, 1368 
by the eviction of the Mongols from Intramural Chinas In the 
history of the Arab Caliphate the celebrated ‘Indian Summer’ in 
the reign of Hariin-ar-Rashid (imperabat A.D. 786-809) shines out 
so brilliantly thanks to the depth of the darkness in which this 
pool of light is framed, The splendours of an ‘Abbasid Caliph who 
was profiting by the cumulative results of the labours of a long line 
of Umayyad predecessors are set off on the one hand by an ante- 
cedent, bout of anarchy in which Hárün's ‘Abbasid forebears had 
wrested the Caliphate out of the Umayyads’ grasp, and on the 

* For this view ace Means, P. A.: Ancient Cieilizations ofthe Andes (Now York 1931, 
SPRL ED, vol. i p. 86, above. 3 See ibid., p. Bg, above, 
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other hand by a subsequent débâcle, in which Hārūn’s ‘Abbasid 
successors fell into a humiliating bondage to their own Turkish 
body-guard. 

In the main body of Orthodox Christendom the Pax Ottomanica 
produced its ‘Indian Summer’ in the reign of Suleyman the Mag- 
nificent (imperabat A.D. 1520-66)—an ‘Osmanli prince who emu- 
lated ‘in real life’ the legendary glory of his Davidic namesake. 
Suleymán's Western contemporaries were affected like the Queen. 
of Sheba by the vastness of this latter-day Solomon’s dominions 
and the abundance of his wealth and the grandeur of his buildings; 
‘there was no more spirit in’ them Yet the curse which the 
biblical Solomon lived to bring down on himself was also incurred 
by Suleyman, "The Lord said unto Solomon: "Forasmuch as this 
is done of thee, and thou hast not kept my covenant and my 
statutes which T have commanded thee, I will surely rend the king- 
dom from thee and will give it to thy servant.” '* In another con- 
text? we have observed that Suleymin the Magnificent was the 
Ottoman Padishah who sapped the foundations of the Ottoman 
social system by making the first breach in the fundamental rule 
that the Padishah’s Slave-Houschold must be recruited from per- 
sons who were infidel-born, and that Muslim freemen should be 
ineligible for enlistment ex officio religionis+ In tolerating the 
enrolment of Janissaries’ sons among the ‘Ajem-oghlans, Suleyman 
opened the flood-gates for a disastrous dilution of the Janissary 
Corps; and thisself-inflicted catastrophe duly rent the kingdom from 
the ‘Osmanli Pädishāh and gave it to his ‘human cattle’ the a'tyeh. 

lf we now turn our eyes from the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom to its offshoot in Russia, we may hesitate at first sight 
to recognize a counterpart of Suleyman the Magnificent in his con- 
temporary Ivan the Terrible (imperabat A.D. 1533-84). Are a reign. 
of terror and an ‘Indian Summer’ compatible? The two atmo- 
spheres will strike us as being so sharply antipathetic to one 
another that we may question the possibility of their co-existing 
in a single place and time. Yet the record of Ivan the Terrible's 
achievements may compel us to admit that his reign was an ‘Indian 
Summer’ of a sort;5 for this was the reign which saw the prince of 
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Muscovy assume the style and title of an East Roman Emperor and 
justify this audacity by the conquest of Qāzān and Astrakhan and 
the opening-up of the White Sea and Siberia. This was assuredly 
an ‘Indian Summer’, albeit with thunder in the air; and this read- 
ing of Ivan the Terrible's reign is confirmed by the sequel. Before 
the Emperor’s death a shadow was thrown athwart the sinister sun- 
light of his reign by the outcome of a war for the acquisition of a 
sea-board on the Baltic which dragged on even longer than the war 
subsequently waged for the same purpose by Peter the Great, but 
which ended in a miserable failure that was at the opposite pole 
from Peter’s brilliant success. And when Ivan had gone to his 
account the strokes of misfortune fell thick and fast upon the body 
politic which he left behind him. The year 1598 saw the extinction 
of the House of Rurik, and the years 1604-13 saw a temporary 
collapse of the Russian Orthodox Christian universal state? from 
which it did not fully recover till the reign of Péter the Great. 
1f we now glance back at our catalogue of ‘Indian Summers’ 
that have endured for longer than a single reign, we shall observe 
that these too, for all their staying-power, have succumbed to the 
onset of winter in the end. In the Hellenic World Marcus was 
followed by Commodus, and Alexander Severus by ‘the Thirty 
‘Tyrants’. In the main body of the Far Eastern Society Ch'ien 
Lung was followed by Hung Hsiu-ch'uan.? In the Egyptiac World 
in the days of ‘the New Empire’ Amenhotep III was followed by 
an Amenhotep IV who has made himself notorious under his self- 
chosen title of Ikhnaton, while in the days of ‘the Middle Empire’ the 
long series of majestically alternating Amenemhats and Senwos- 
rets gave way at last to a dynasty in which no fewer than thirteen 
2 Ivan the Terrible's War of Livonia lasted for twenty-five years (from a. 1558 to 
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ephemeral emperors successively seized and lost the Imperial 
‘Throne within the brief span of a quarter of a century. 

Our survey of ‘Indian Summers" has thus, it would appear, been 
leading us to the conclusion that the careers of the Solomons de- 
cisively refute, instead of decisively vindicating, the claim of the 
sword to be convertible into an instrument of salvation; for, whether 
an ‘Indian Summer’ lasts out the life of a dynasty or comes and 
goes within the briefer span of a single reign, we have seen that it 
is in any case essentially something transitory. The glory of 
Solomon is a glory that fades; and, if Solomon is a failure, then 
David—and David's forerunners—have wielded their swords in 
yain, The truth seems to be that a sword which has once drunk 
blood cannot be permanently restrained from drinking blood 
again, any more than a tiger who has once tasted human flesh can 
be prevented from becoming a man-eater from that time onwards. 
‘The man-eating tiger is, nó doubt, a tiger doomed to death; if he 
escapes the bullet he will die of the mange. Yet, even if the tiger 
could foresee his doom, he would probably be unable to subdue the 
devouring appetite which his first taste of man-meat has awakened 
in his maw; and so it is witha society that has once sought salva- 
tion through the sword. Its leaders may repent of their butcher's 
work; they may show mercy on their enemies, like Caesar, and 
demobilize their armies, like Augustus; and, as they ruefully hide 
the sword away, they may resolve in complete good faith that they 
will never draw it again except for the assuredly beneficent, and 
therefore legitimate, purpose of preserving the peace against 
criminals still at large within the borders of their tardily established 
universal state or against barbarians still recalcitrant in the outer 
darkness. ‘They may clinch this resolution with an oath and rein- 
force it with an exorcism; and for a season they may appear to have 
successfully achieved the pious tour de force of bitting and bridling 
Murder and harnessing him to the chariot of Life; yet, though their 
fair-sceming Pax Oecumenica may stand steady on its grim founda- 
tion of buried sword-blades for thirty or a hundred or two hundred 
years, Time sooner or later will bring their work to naught. 

Time is, indeed, working against these unhappy empire-builders. 
from the outset; for sword-blades are foundations that never settle, 
Exposed or buried, these blood-stained weapons still retain their 
sinister charge of karma; and this means that they cannot really 
turn into inanimate foundation-stones, but must ever be stirring—' 
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like the dragon's-tooth seed that they are—to spring to the surface 
again in a fresh crop of slaying and dying gladiators. Under its 
sereno mask of effortless supremacy the Oecumenical Peace of a 
universal state is fighting, all the time, a desperate losing battle 
against an unexorcised demon of Violence in its own bosom; 
and we can see this moral struggle being waged in the guise of a 
conflict of policies. 

Can the Jovian ruler of a universal state succeed in curbing that 
insatiable lust for further conquests which was fatal to Cyrus?! 
‘And, if he cannot resist the temptation debellare superbos, can he 
at any rate bring himself to act on the Virgilian counsel parcere 
subiectis? When we apply this pair of tests to Jovius's performance, 
we shall find that he seldom succeeds in living up for long to his 
‘own good resolutions. 

If we choose to deal first with the fortunes of the conflict 
between the alternative policies of expansion and of non-aggres- 
sion in the relations of a universal state with the peoples beyond 
its pale, we may begin by considering the Sinic case in point, for 
there could have been no more impressive declaration of a deter- 
mination to sheathe the sword than Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s immense 
work of consolidating the unco-ordinated fortifications of the 
former Contending States of the Sinic World, where these had 
marched with the Eurasian Steppe, into the single continuous ram- 
part of his Great Wall.? Yet Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s good resolution. 
to refrain from stirring up the Eurasian hornets’ nest was broken, 
as we have seen, less than a hundred years after the Ts'in emperor's 
death, by the ‘forward policy’ of his Han successor Wuti.* In the 
history of the Hellenic universal state the founder himself set a 
practical example of moderation to his successors by abandoning 
his attempt to carry the Roman frontier to the Elbe,* before he 
bequeathed to them his famous counsel to be content with pre- 
serving the Empire within its existing limits, without attempting to 
extend ité Augustus’s attitude is illustrated by Strabo's account 
of a current controversy over the question whether the Augustan 
rule might allow of a British exception.’ And, although this parti- 
cular breach of the rule was eventually committed with an apparent 
impunity, Trajan afterwards demonstrated the soundness of Au- 
gustus's judgement when he ventured to break the rule on the 
grand scale by attempting to realize Crassus's and Julius’s and 
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Antonius’s dream of conquering the Parthian Empire. The price 
of a momentary advance from the hither bank of Euphrates to the 
foot of Zagros and the head of the Persian Gulf was an intolerable 
strain upon the Roman Empire’s resources in money and men. 
Insurrections broke out not only in the newly conquered territories 
between the conqueror’s feet but also among the Jewish Diaspora 
in the ancient dominions of the Empire in his rear; the clear sky 
of a nascent Hellenic ‘Indian Summer’ was momentarily overcast 
and it took all the prudence and ability of Trajan's successor 
Hadrian to liquidate the formidable legacy which Trajan's sword 
had bequeathed to him. Hadrian promptly evacuated all his pre- 
decessor’s Transeuphratean conquests; yet he was able to restore 
only the territorial, and not the political, status quo ante bellum, 
‘Trajan’s act of aggression made a deeper mark on Transeuphratean 
Syriac minds than Hadrian's reversal of it; and we may date from 
this epoch the beginning of a change of temper in the Trans- 
euphratean tract of the Syriac World which was fostered by Roman 
relapses into a recourse to the sword? until the reaction in Iran 
declared itself at length in sensational fashion in the revolutionary 
replacement of an Arsacid King Log by a Sasanid King Stork, and 
the consequent resumption of that militant counter-attack against 
the Hellenic intruder which had succeeded in evicting Hellenism 
from its footholds in Iran and ‘Iraq in the second century B.C., but 
had latterly been in suspense since the conclusion by Augustus, in 
20 B.C., of a Romano-Parthian ‘peace with honour’, Under the 
auspices of the second padishah of the Sasanian line the Trajanic 
breach of the Augustan rule in A.D. 113-17 found its nemesis in 
A.D, 260 in a repetition of the disaster which had been inflicted 
upon Roman arms in 53 B.c. by the Parthians.* 

In Egyptiac history we see the Theban sword that had been 
drawn in a Befreiungskrieg by Amosis (imperabat 1580-1558 B.C.) 
and wielded in arevanche by Thothmes I (imperabat 1545-1514.C.) 
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being deliberately sheathed by the Empress Hatshepsut (im- 
perabat 1501-1479 3.c.)—only to be wilfully drawn and wielded 
again by Thothmes III (imperabat 1479-1447 P.C) as soon as 
Death had removed Hatshepsut's restraining hand." ‘The karma of 
the Militarism which governed the policy of ‘the New Empire’ for 
the next hundred years (circa 1479-1376 8.0.) could not be extin- 
guished by Ikhnaton’s passionate repudiation of a policy which he 
had inherited from four predecessors—any more than the nemesis 
of Nebuchadnezzar's militarism could be averted by Nabonidus's 
childish device of ignoring the unwelcome realities of his imperial 
heritage and seeking to forget the cares of state in the delights of 
archaeology. Nor, in the history of the Indic universal state, could 
‘Agoka’s renunciation of War as an instrument of his imperial policy? 
save the noble emperor’s successors from losing the Maurya power 
by the same lethal arts that Agoka’s grandfather Chandragupta had 
employed in gaining it, 

In the history of the Ottoman Power Mehmed the Conqueror 
(imperabat A.D. 1451-81) deliberately limited his ambitions to the 
enterprise of making his Pax Ottomanica conterminous with the 
historic domain of Orthodox Christendom (not including its off- 
shoot in Russia); and he resisted all temptations to encroach upon 
the adjoining domains of Western Christendom and the Iranic 
World. But—partly, no doubt, because his hand was forced by the 
aggressiveness of Isma'tl Shah Safawi—Mehmed’s successor Selim 
the Grim (imperabat a.D. 1512-20) broke Mehmed's self-denying 
ordinance in Asia,‘ while Selim's successor Suleymàn (imperabat 
AD. 1520-66) committed the further error—which was ultimately 
still more disastrous and which could not be excused on Selim’s 
plea of force majeure—of breaking the same self-denying ordinance 
in Europe as well In consequence the Ottoman Power was 
rapidly worn down by the grinding friction of a perpetual war- 
fare on two fronts against adversaries whom the ‘Osmanli could 
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repeatedly defeat in the field but could never put out of action. And 
this Selimian and Suleymanian perversity came to be so deeply in- 
grained in the statecraft of the Sublime Porte that even the collapse 
that followed Suleyman’s death did not produce any lasting revul- 
sion in favour of a Mehmedian moderation, The squandered 
strength of the Ottoman Empire had no sooner been recruited by 
the statesmanship of the Köprülüs than it was expended by Qara 
‘Mustafa on a new war of aggression against the Franks which was 
intended to carry the Ottoman frontier up to the eastern bank of 
the Rhine. Though he never came within sight of this objective, 
Qāra Mustafa did emulate Suleyman the Magnificent’s feat of lay- 
ing siege to Vienna. But in A.D. 1682-3, as in A.D. 1529, the boss 
of the Danubian carapace of Western Christendom! proved to be 
too hard a nut for Ottoman arms to crack; and on this second 
occasion the ‘Osmanlis did not fail before Vienna with impunity. 
The second Ottoman siege of Vienna evoked a Western counter- 
attack which continued, with no serious check, from A.D. 1683 to 
A.D. 1922, and which did not expend itself until the ‘Osmanlis had 
not only been bereft of their empire but had even been compelled 
to renounce their ancestral Iranic culture as well, as the price of 
retaining possession of their homelands in Anatolia? 

In thus wantonly stirring up a hornets’ nest in Western Christen- 
dom, Qàra Mustafa, like Suleyman before him, was committing 
the classic error of Xerxes when the successor of Darius? launched 
his war of aggression against Continental European Greece and 
thereby provoked a Hellenic counter-attack which immediately 
tore away from the Achaemenian Empire the Greek fringe of its 
dominions in Asia, and which ultimately led to the destruction of 
the Empire itself when the work begun by the sea-power of Athens 
under the auspices of Themistocles was taken up and completed 
by the land-power of Macedon under the auspices of Alexander. 
In the history of the Hindu World the Mughal Raj produced its 
Xerxes in the person of the Emperor Awrangzib (imperabat A.D. 
1659-1707), whose unsuccessful efforts to assert his authority over 
‘Maharashtra by force of arms provoked a Marathi counter-attack 
which ultimately destroyed the authority of Awrangzib’s succes- 
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sors in the metropolitan provinces of their empire on the plains of 
Hindustan.” 

It will be seen that, on the first of our two tests of ability to 
sheathe the sword, the rulers of universal states do not make a very 
good showing; and, if we now pass from the test of non-aggression 
against peoples beyond the pale to our second test of toleration 
towards the populations that are already living under the vaunted 
Pax Oecumenica, we shall find that Jovius fares hardly better in 
this second ordeal—though the receptivity which we have seen to 
be characteristic of empire-builders might seem likely, on the face 
of it, to make toleration come easy to them. 

The Roman Imperial Government, for example, made up its 
mind to tolerate Judaism and abode by this resolution in the face 
of severe and repeated Jewish provocations; but its forbearance 
was not equal to the more difficult moral feat of extending this 
tolerance to a Jewish heresy that had set itself to convert the Hel- 
lenic World. In the very first collision between the Roman authori- 
ties and the Christian Church the Imperial Government took the 
extreme step of making the profession of Christianity a capital 
offence; and this declaration of war to the death was the only one 
of Nero's acts of savagery that was not rescinded by the tyrant's 
successors on the Imperial Throne.? The motive of this pro- 
scription of Christianity as a religio non licita by the rulers of the 


+ Ie may be noted that the British RB) in India—which was established on the 
quies of the Mughal Raj and took over its function of providing a Pax Oecumenica 
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Hellenic universal state is as significant as the sequel. The element 
in Christianity that was intolerable to the Imperial Government was 
the Christians’ refusal to accept the Government's claim that it 
was entitled to compel its subjects to act against their consciences. 
‘The Christians were disputing the sword’s prerogative; and, in 
defence of its laesa majestas, the weapon which Augustus had con- 
trived to sheathe came shooting out of its scabbard again, like a 
snake out of its hole, to join battle, this time, with a spiritual 
power which could never be defeated by the strokes of a temporal 
‘weapon. So far from checking the propagation of Christianity, the 
martyrdoms proved to be the most effective agencies of conver- 
sion;? and the eventual victory of the Christian martyr's spirit over 
the Roman ruler’s blade bore out Tertullian's triumphantly defiant 
boast that Christian blood was seed. 

‘The Achaemenian Government, like the Roman, set itself in 
principle to rule with the consent of the governed and was like- 
‘wise only partially successful in living up to this policy in practice. 
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It did succeed in winning the allegiance of the Phoenicians and 
the Jews, but it failed in the long run to conciliate either the 
Babylonians or the Egyptians. The magnanimity with whith the 
‘TTyrians were forgiven by Cambyses for their refusal to serve 
against their Carthaginian kinsfolk,* and the Jews forgiven by 
Darius for Zerubbabel’s abortive essay in high treason,? sufficed 
to confirm a loyalty which these two Syriac peoples were inclined 
in any case to feel towards a Great King whose sword had saved 
them from Babylonian oppressors in the one case and in the other 
from Greck competitors. But the conciliation of the Babylonian 
priesthood by Cyrus and of the Egyptian priesthood by Darius 
was an ephemeral four de force; no tact or cajolery could perma- 
nently reconcile the heirs of the Babylonic and Egyptiac civiliza- 
tions to an alien domination; and Egypt and Babylon never ceased 
to rise in revolt till Babylon was crushed by Xerxes and Egypt 
by Ochus.3 
The ‘Osmanlis had no better success in conciliating their ra'iye 
—notwithstanding the wideness of the scope of the cultural, and 
even civil, autonomy that they conceded to them in the millet 
system. The liberality of the system de jure was marred by the 
high-handedness with which it was applied de facto; the Ottoman 
Government was never able completely to win the ra'tyeh’s hearts; 
and the perilously practical fashion in which they displayed their 
disloyalty, as soon as a series of Ottoman reverses afforded an 
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opening for treachery on the ra'iyeh’s part, gave the successors of 
Selim the Grim some reason to regret that this ruthless man of 
action had been deterred (if the tale were true)! by the joint 
exertions of his Grand Vezir Piri Pasha and his Sheykh-al-Iskim 
Jemali, from carrying out a plan to exterminate the Orthodox 
Christian majority of his subjects—as he did in fact exterminate 
an Imimi Shi'i minority 

In exerüng himself, with success, to defeat Sultan Selim's 
atrocious project, Sheykh Jemali was moved not merely by his own 
personal feelings of humanity but by the standing orders of the 
Islamic Canon Law which it was the Sheykh’s professional duty 
to uphold. The Sheri'ah required the Commander of the Faithful, 
or his deputy, to give quarter to non-Muslims who were ‘People 
of the Book’? if these forbore to resist the sword of Islam by force 
of arms, and so long as they gave and kept an undertaking to obey 
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the Muslim authorities and to pay a super-tax. This was, in truth, 
the principle which had been followed by the Primitive Arab 
Muslim empire-builders, and their faithfulness to it is one of the 
considerations that account for the amazing rapidity with which 
they accomplished their work. As soon as the preliminary raids 
gave place to permanent conquests on the grand scale, the Caliph 
"Umar intervened to protect the conquered populations against the 
rapine, and even against the rights, of the Arab Muslim soldiery;t 
it was "Uthmán's unwillingness to abandon "Umar's policy that 
cost the third of the Caliphs his life;? and in this matter the Umay- 
yads? showed themselves worthy successors of the ‘Rightly Guided" 
Four. Mu'awiyah set an example of tolerancet which was followed 
not only by the later Umayyadss but also by the earlier ‘Abbasids.$ 
Yet the latter days of the ‘Abbasid régime did not pass? without 
being disgraced by outbreaks of mob violence against Christian 
subjects of the Caliphate who had by this time dwindled in num- 
bers from a majority to a minority of the population as a result of 
the mass-conversions to Islam that heralded the break-up of the 
universal state and the approach of a social interregnum. 

In the history of the Mughal Raj in India Awrangzib departed 
from a policy of toleration towards Hinduism which Akbar had 
bequeathed to his successors as the most important of their arcana 
imperii? and this departure was swiftly requited by the downfall 
of the empire which Akbar had built up.1° 

Our survey has revealed the suicidal importunity of a sword that. 
has been sheathed after having once tasted blood. The polluted 
weapon will not rust in its scabbard, but must ever be itching to 
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leap out again—as though the disembodied spirit of the would-be 
saviour who first had recourse to this sinister instrument could now 
find no rest until his sin of seeking salvation along a path of crime 
had been atoned for by the agency of the very weapon which he 
once so perversely used. An instrument that is powerless to save 
may yet be potent to punish; the penitently sheathed sword will 
still thirst implacably to carry out this congenial duty; and it will 
have its way in the end when it has Time for its ally. In the fullness 
of Time the din of battle which has ebbed away towards the fringes 
of Civilization till it has passed almost out of ear-shot! will come 
welling back again in the van of barbarian war-bands that have 
gained the upper hand over the garrisons of the limes by learning 
from them, in the effective school of a perpetual border warfare, 
the winning tricks of the professional soldier’s trade;* or, more 
terrifying still, the dreadful sound will come welling up again in the 
resurgence of an Internal Proletariat that has turned militant once 
more—to the consternation of a Dominant Minority which has been. 
flattering itself that this profanum vulgus has long since been cowed 
or cajoled into a settled habit of submissiveness. The spectres of 
‘war and revolution that have latterly passed into legend? now once 
again stalk abroad, as of old, in the light of day; and a bourgeoisie 
which has never before seen bloodshed now hastily throws up ring- 
walls round its open towns out of any materials that come to hand: 
mutilated statues and desecrated altars and scattered drums of 
fallen columns and inscribed blocks of marble reft from derelict 
public monuments.* These pacific inscriptions are now anachron- 
isms; for the ‘Indian Summer’ is over; the "Time of Troubles’ has 
returned; and this shocking calamity has descended upon a genera- 
tion which has been brought up in the illusory conviction that the 
bad times of yore have gone for good!* 
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We have now followed the high tragedy of the saviours with the 
sword into an act in the drama which makes it plain, in retrospect, 
that our dramatis personae have been foredoomed to failure. But 
lost causes are the mothers of heroism; and we should be denying 
ourselves the sight of some of the finest examples of the type of 
hero that we are now passing in review if we coldly turned our 
backs upon the stage of history at this poignant moment. Upon 
the recurrence of the ‘Time of Troubles’, Zeus yields the stage to 
"Héraklés once more; and, if we sit the play out, we shall bear 
witness, when the curtain falls, that we have never seen Héraklés 
show himself to sucn advantage as in this forlorn hope. 

In Hellenic history this sympathetic part was played by a series 
of Illyrian soldiers— Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Carus—who were 
successively invested with the purple because they had the courage 
to wear it in an age when it had become a veritable shirt of Nessus, 
and who duly justified their sensational rise to fortune by inde- 
fatigably striking off one after another of Anarchy's hydra-heads 
until they had cleared the field for the entry of their Jovian com- 

atriot Diocletian. In the recurrence of the Egyptiac ‘Time of 
Troubles after the decease of the Twelfth Dynasty we may espy 
the handiwork of some forgotten Egyptiac Aurelian in a slight and 
transient but unmistakable rally of the Egyptiac Society circa 
1760 B.c.;! and in the duplicate recurrence of the same tribulations 
in the days of ‘the New Empire’ after the death of Amenhotep IIT 
we can discern four indubitable counterparts of our four Illyrian 
heroes in the soldierly figures of the fighting pharaohs Seti I 
and Ramses II and Merneptah and Ramses IIE? These Egyptiac 
saviours, like their Illyrian counterparts in Hellenic history, were 
novi homines, and so was the tradesman Minin who rose up to 
deliver the Russian branch of Orthodox Christendom from the 
troubles of a.D. 1604-13. Minin, however, had a companion-in- 
arms, Prince Pojarski, who had been recruited from the ranks of 
the Russian dominant minority; and the role of saviour in a recur- 
rent ‘Time of Troubles’ has sometimes even been assumed by a 
vigorous scion of an imperial dynasty whose previous decadence 
has been the immediate cause of the catastrophe. Such were the 
careers of the Achaemenid Great King Artaxerxes Ochus (impe- 
rabat 358-338 B.C.) and of the ‘Osmanli Padishth Murad IV 
(imperabat A-D. 1623-40); and the demonic vein that reveals itself 
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in the éthos of both of these grim militarists is perhaps an indication 
that their common effort to turn back the course of dynastic history 
was too extreme a four de force for flesh and blood to undertake 
with impunity. We may close our catalogue of ‘Illyrians’ with the 
name of one saviour of this class who was not either a porphyro- 

nitus or a novus homo. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
of the Christian Era, when the T'aip'ing insurrection was on the 
point of sweeping a degenerate successor of Ch'ien Lung off the 
Imperial Throne at Peking, the Ts'ing Dynasty obtained a fifty 
years’ reprieve thanks in large measure to the prowess of a general 
‘who came in consequence to be known among his own compatriots 
as ‘Chinese Gordon’, but who really—to confess the shocking 
truth—was a ‘South Sea Barbarian’ whose sword-arm had been 
hired by the Emperor in his dire extremity though the Son of 
Heaven knew very well that this mercenary saviour's barbarous 
blood had not in it even a tincture of the celestial ichor of the 
Children of Han, 

‘We need not now linger much longer over a history that con- 
tinues to repeat itself; but we may observe that, if the ‘Illyrians’ 
faithfully fulfil their task, their prowess may make it possible for 
Hercüles Redivivus to withdraw in favour of Jupiter Redux. The 
labours of Aurelian opened the way for Diocletian to make his 
entry on to the stage as a second Divus Julius, and for Constantine, 
in his turn, to play Augustus to Diocletian’s Caesar. And these 
second founders of the Hellenic universal state have their counter- 
parts in the histories of other civilizations. In the Sumeric World, 
for example, Ur-Engur's Empire of Sumer and Akkad was re- 
founded by an Amorite prince of Babylon, Hammurabi, after it 
had been wrecked by a successful revolt on the part of its Elamite 
subjects," and had lain in ruins thereafter for not less than two and 
a half centuries.* In the main body of Orthodox Christendom the 
demonic exertions of the ‘Osmanli Padish’h Murad IV were fol- 
lowed up by the constructive labours of the Albanian vezīrs of the 
House of Köprülü (fungebantur A.D. 1656-76; 1687-8; 1689-91; 
1697-1702; 1710)? who gave the Pax Ottomanica a new lease of 
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life that lasted until the outbreak of the great Russo-Turkish War 
of A.D. 176874. In the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom 
the second founder of the universal state was the Tsar Peter the 
Great (imperabat de jure inde ab ^.p. 1682, sed de facto tantum inde 
ab a.D. 1689), who roused the Russian body social out of a torpor 
in which it had lain since the convulsions of A.D. 1604-13 by giving 
ita potent injection of an alien culture.t 

‘The re-establishment of a universal state after its overthrow in 
a recurrent "Time of Troubles’ has in some cases been accom- 
plished to such good effect that it has resulted in a return of at 
east a pale similitude of the long-since departed ‘Indian Summer’. 
In the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom, for example, 
the ‘Indian Summer’ which had visited Muscovy in the reign of 
Ivan IV (imperabat A.D. 1533-84), thanks to the foundation of a 
universal state by Ivan IIT (imperabat A.D. 1462-1505), returned 
at the accession of Catherine II (accessit A.D. 1762), and lasted, this 
time, till the death of Alexander I (obiit a.D. 1825), thanks to the 
re-establishment of the Russian universal state on a new basis by 
Peter the Great (imperabat A.D. 1682-1725). And in the Hellenic 
World Diocletian and Constantine did their work so well when 
they reconstructed, on new foundations, the dilapidated political 
edifice of Julius and Augustus, that they made it possible for the 
Emperor Justinian to radiate all the glory of a Solomon—in his 
codification of the Roman Law and his building of the dome of the 
Church of the Holy Wisdom and his recovery of the Empire's lost 
dominions in Africa and Italy=—though Justinian did not begin to 
reign (imperabat a.D. 527-65) until 149 years had passed since the 
defeat and death of Valens at the Battle of Adrianople,? 243 since. 
the accession of Diocletian, 292 since the death of Alexander 
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Severus, and 347 since the death of Marcus in A.D. 180: a date that 
had marked the end of the original ‘Indian Summer’ which had 
lightened for a time the darkness of a disintegrating Hellenic 
Society in the Age of the Antonines before the recurrence of the 
Hellenic "Time of Troubles’ in the third century of the Christian 
Era. 
‘At this eleventh hour in the long decline of the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion, Justinian’s Solomonian glory was a luxury out of season which 
had to be paid for at a fancy price; and, forty-five years after 
Justinian's death, a bill of a staggering magnitude was duly pre- 
ented to the magnificent emperor's devoted successor Heraclius 
when he was summoned from Carthage to defend Constantinople 
against a Persian invader whose advance-guard had by then already 
pushed its way unhindered right across the Asiatic torso of Jus- 
tinian’s Mediterranean empire—from the banks of the Khabür to 
the shores of the Bosphorus. Heraclius, with his ominous name, 
is a typical representative of the saviour with the sword in his final 
appearance on the stage, when the tragic actor once for all lays 
aside a Jovian mask that has now become utterly incongruous, and 
once more plays Héraklés in the only scene that it is any longer 
possible for even a Héraklés to play. This scene is the death of 
a ‘Die-Hard’; a ‘Die-Hard’ is a soldier who offers up his life for a 
cause when he is convinced that all but Honour is already lost; and, 
as a classic example of the type, the Roman Emperor Heraclius is 
worthy to rank with the British Colonel Inglis whose call to his 
men first put the phrase into currency. 

Heraclius spent twenty-four years out of a reign of thirty-one 
on the desperate enterprise of trying by force of arms to prevent 
the Syriac provinces of the Hellenic universal state from shaking 
off at last an incubus of Hellenic domination which had been 
weighing upon them ever since the overthrow of the Achaemenian 
Empire by the arms of Alexander the Great. The sword of 
Heraclius could not avail to stem a tide of Syriac resurgence 
which had been flowing for at least eight centuries in the Trans- 
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territories of the Syriac World by the time when Heraclius was 
called in to Hellenism's rescue. The Syriac counter-attack was by 
then already victorious on the deeper planes of life—in religion, 
in language, in architecture, in art—and, even on the superficial 
planes of politics and war, the liberation, by Syriac arms, of the 
homeland of the Syriac culture had already been momentarily an- 
ticipated during the recurrence of the Hellenic "Time of Troubles" 
in the third century of the Christian Era, when Zenobia of Pal- 
myra had brought the whole of Syria under her rule and had 
even pushed her outposts across the Taurus and the Nile. It is 
evident that Heraclius in the seventh century was courting disaster 
by venturing to repeat Aurelian's barely successful counterstroke. 
Heraclius did succeed, at the end of eighteen years of strenuousand 
audacious campaigning, in pushing the Persian invader back from 
Chalcedon to Tabriz and imposing on the Sasanian Empire a 
peace-settlement which restored the territorial status quo ante bel- 
lum. Yet the Persian champion of Syriac liberty had no sooner laid 
down his arms than an Arab champion stepped into his place in 
the arena and pitted his fresh vigour against a war-worn Roman 
Army; and this immediate return, from an unexpected quarter, of 
a tide which Heraclius had thought himself to have stemmed for 
good, was a challenge to which the weary emperor's spirit was not 
equal. In his fight to save Syria from the Arabs Heraclius aban- 
doned after six years a struggle which he had kept up for eighteen. 
years against the Persians, and withdrew from Antioch to Con- 
stantinople to die there broken-hearted.? 

Heraclius is not the only famous ‘Die-Hard’ whose figure looms 
up for a moment in the last scene of the tragedy of the disintegra- 
tion of the Hellenic Society. The historic fame of the African 
emperor has been outshone by the legendary glory of a British 
prince who is reputed to have spent his life, and met his death, in 
a vain effort to roll back a tide of barbarian invasion from the 
coasts of Ultima Thule; and the legend of Arthur possibly reflects 
—through the double refraction of Welsh epic and French romancet 
—the authentic history of an Artorius* who did indeed surpass his 
fellow Roman Heraclius in stoutness of heart if he faced his fearful 
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odds, and died his ‘Die-Hard’s’ death, in defending, not the all 
but impregnable citadel of the Hellenic World, but an outlying 
and exposed province which had been abandoned by the Central 
Government and had lost touch with the torso of the Empire be- 
fore ever Artorius drew his sword. 

If we turn our eyes from the Hellenic scene to the spectacle of 
other dissolving societies and crumbling empires, the mouths pf 
other ‘Die-Hards’ will answer qur roll-call with their ‘Morituri te 
salutamus’. In the dotage of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad— 
in an age when the glory of Hiriin had long since been eclipsed by 
the humiliations that Hárün's successors had suffered at the hands 
of barbarian praetorians and heretical Buwayhid mayors of the 
palace, and when only two generations were still to run before 
the advent of the annihilating catastrophe of A.D. 1258—we see the 
Caliph Nasir (imperabat A.D. 1180-1225), whose reign happened 
to fall in the trough between the Saljüq and the Mongol wave of 
a Eurasian Nomad Völkerwanderung, showing the hardihood to 
profit from this momentary relief by successfully re-establishing 
the rule of the Commander of the Faithful in regions, beyond the 
bounds of the metropolitan province of ‘Iraq, where the authority 
of Nasir’s predecessors had been merely nominal for some three 
centuries past? In the death-agonies of the Ottoman Empire we 
catch a glimpse of an intrepid ‘Die-Hard’ in the figure of ‘Osman 
Pasha successfully delaying for nearly five months the descent of 
a Russian avalanche from the Balkans upon Constantinople by his 
stand at Plevna from the 2oth July to the roth December, 1877. 
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But ‘Osmin and Nasir and Arthur and Heraclius alike must yield 
the palm of valour to those Inca ‘Die-Hards’ who—after the deaths 
of Huascar and Atahualpa and the fall of Cuzco and Ollantay- 
Tampu and the overthrow, in the twinkling of an eye, of an Andean 
universal state which it had taken three centuries to build up!— 
still refused to despair of a republic which had just been annihi- 
lated before their eyes by irresistible invaders from an unknown 
world that lay beyond the Andean horizon.: In the fastnesses of 
the Vilcapampa Mountains the Inca Manco dared—without gun- 
powder, and even without steel—to defy a Spanish victor who was 
already armed with European lethal inventions that have since been 
turned by their inventors to such terrible account. Manco died 
unconquered; and, when one of his sons, Sayri Tupac, capitulated, 
the other, Titu Cusi Yupanqui, still carried on the unequal 
struggle. ‘These men of the Bronze Age held out against the men 
of the Explosive Age for thirty years before Vileapampa fell at 
length and the last of the Incas, Tupac Amaru, was taken prisoner 
and put to death by a Spanish Viceroy of Peru in A.D. 1571.3 


The Saviour with the Time-Machine. 

‘The salvation of a disintegrating society is so unpromising a task, 
and the sword so clumsy an instrument for its execution, that it 
is not surprising to find other schools of saviours arising as the 
process of disintegration takes its course in spite of all the swords- 
manship of Jovius and Herculius. These other schools all agree 
with one another, in opposition to the saviours with the sword, in 
professing to pursue a negative aim. The mundane Present which 
the swordsman is still struggling to salvage is for them a City 
of Destruction which it is neither possible nor desirable to save. 
Salvation from, and not of, Society is therefore their common 
watchword; but this is the highest common factor in their several 
purposes; for each of these four schools, as we have seen,* follows 
‘out the aim of salvation from Society along a different path of 
escape, and they differ further in their choice of instruments and 
in their drawing of the bounds of the city whose dust they are pro- 
posing to shake from off their feet. Let us begin by reviewing those 
archaist and futurist saviours from Society who draw the line at 
the mundane Present without abandoning the whole plane of life 
on Earth, and whose instrument is a ‘time-machine’ which is to 

1 See L.C (9 (6, vol. i, p. raa, above, 
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transport them, by some stroke of magic, clean out of a Present 
which has gone awry into a still unblemished Past or a not yet 
blemished Future. P 

‘The notion of a ‘time-machine’ has been conceived by Lewis 
Carroll in a passage of his Sylvie and Bruno and applied by Mr. 
H. G. Wells in a fascinating book which has The Time-Mackine for 
its title. Mr. Wells makes use of Lewis Carroll’s conceit in order to 
carry his readers, on the wings of his imagination, vast distances 
up and down the Time-stream—with pauses here and there to 
view an exotic landscape through the pilot-showman’s seductive 
Jens. This conducted tour in the ‘time-machine’ is a parable of the 
recent achievements of a modern Western Homo Mechanicus in 
extending the range of his knowledge of, and power over, the 
Material Universe. But a conceit out of which Mr. Wells has 
fashioned a hymn of whole-hearted praise to Mr. Straker! has been 
turned to account by its subtle inventor for the deeper purpose of 
moving our Homo Mechanicus not to self-praise but to self-criti- 
cism, and perhaps to self-abasement, by a touch of satire which 
pulls the handy man up short by reminding him of the limitations 
of what can be done by clockwork. 

Lewis Carroll's thrust goes home because his point is a simple 
one. He allows his ingenious clockwork-maker to outwit Nature 
and cheat Destiny in one move of the game—only to find that he 
might just as well have spared himself the pains, since in the next 
move Destiny and Nature compass the self-same results that they 
would have produced anyway if the little man had never tried to 
monkey with them. In Lewis Carroll’s fable the observer who 
holds the magic watch confidingly sets back the hands when he 
sees the bicyclist come to grief, as he spins round the corner, over 
the cardboard box that has tumbled out of the draper’s cart. At 
the magician-mechanic’s sleight of hand Time duly recoils, and 
this time the philanthropist promptly snatches up the treacherous 
box before the bicyclist arrives on the scene. Hi presto—the trick 
has worked! For the bicyclist, spinning recklessly round the corner 
as before, is this time not caught out by colliding with an un- 
expected obstacle, but shoots on smoothly down the street. Yet, 
alas! the appearance of one moment is given the lie by the reality 
of the next; for, when the moment arrives at which, in the first 
version of the playlet, the bicyclist was lying cut and bleeding after 
taking his toss, lo and behold! the same moment reveals him in the 
same plight in the second version—just as though Philanthropy 
and Magic had not, after all, conspired together to whisk away the 
stumbling-block from in front of the luckless rider's giddy wheel. 

? For Mr. Straker see Shaw, G. B.: Man and Superman, passim. 
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In this Lucianic parable Lewis Carroll was gently hinting to his 
complacent Western contemporaries that it was a vain imagination 
to fancy that mundane realities could be exorcized by mechanical 
arts. And this apologue of the generation of the velocipede may 
be capped by another drawn from the everyday experience of the 
generation of the automobile. A driver whose car is running badly 
may throw out the clutch, with a sigh of relief, when his road 
happens to bring him, in the course of its ups and downs, to the 
head of a gentle downward incline. ‘So free-wheeling is the remedy 
for engine-trouble’, our motorist lazily ruminates. ‘How extra- 
ordinary that so simple a solution should never have been hit upon 
before? But as he sits back and congratulates himself, the incline 
suddenly plunges into a steep descent, and on the instant he re- 
members that his brakes, as well as his engine, are out of order. 
No chance of avoiding a crash now except by going back into 
bottom gear! But by this time the car is racing so swiftly downhill 
that the result of putting in the clutch now is to strip the cogs off 
the gear-wheels and to check the car’s impetus with a jerk that 
sends it skidding across the road through a dry-stone wall which 
masks a precipice. 

‘The moral of our post-Carrollian parable is that the new-fangled 
‘time-machine’ is as incapable as the old-fashioned sword is of 
permanently eliminating Violence when once Violence has entered 
in, The driver who free-wheels down the slope does succeed, for 
a moment or two, in silencing the noise and stilling the jolts and 
jars of a labouring engine; but the disaster that overtakes him 
the moment after proves his remedy to have been worse than the 
disease. The car that now lies overturned at the bottom of the 
ravine, with its gears stripped and its driver's corpse pinned under 
the steering-wheel, is in a worse case than the car which, only just 
now, was travelling right-side-up along the road—however dis- 
agreeably its engine might have been knocking and its ignition 
have been missing fire. 

It was, no doubt, theoretically possible that the gentle incline 
which has lured the unfortunate driver to his horrid fate might 
have continued all the rest of the way to his journey's end; and if 
luck had so far favoured him he might have free-wheeled on in 
fine style till gravity brought him to a standstill at the door of the 
Roadside Hotel. To translate our imagery into terms of a piece of 
history that has several times engaged our attention before, we can 
imagine a devout Jew, who has taken to heart the lesson of Bar 
Koükaba's failure, seeking salvation in the manipulation of the 
‘time-machine’ without being taught by another disaster that he 
has not yet discovered a sure way of extricating himself from the 
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endless chain of Violence. Our Jewish Quietist—and his descen- 
dants for the next sixty generations—may succeed in living, without 
disaster, in an archaistic and a futuristic Utopia simultaneously. 
They may successfully render themselves insensible to the pain- 
fulness of the mundane Present by a minute observance of a God- 
given law and by a patient expectation of a Kingdom of God which 
is to be established on Earth in God's own good time by God's 
omnipotence alone, without the lifting of one human finger. Yet, 
even if an unconscious but unconscionable desire ‘that we also may 
be like all the nations’! had not inveigled the sixty-first generation 
of our Jewish Quietists into a hazardous attempt to put itself into 
gear with the militant nationalism of a twentieth-century Western 
World,2 one single example of a recourse to the ‘time-machine’— 
and this an experiment which, up to date, has escaped a crash but 
has not yet evaded a question-mark—would hardly avail to in- 
validate a conclusion that is forced upon us by the rest of the 
historical evidence. This conclusion is that—as a rule which is 
not disproved by its exceptions—the would-be saviour with the 
‘time-machine’ is apt, sooner or later, to become so embarrassingly 
entangled in the intricacies of his own clockwork that he is con- 
strained in the end to throw the ingenious piece of mechanism 
aside and to pick up in despair his predecessor's rusty sword which 
Straker has so far contemptuously left to lie in the gutter where 
Bayard dropped it. 

Té we wish to test this rule by an empirical survey it may be 
convenient to review in the first place the saviour-archaists who 
have set the ‘time-machine’ to jump backwards, and in the second 
place the saviour-futurists who have jerked the lever of fantasy in 
the opposite direction to make the machine jump forwards. In the 
sequel to both of these manceuvres we shall see a primitive demon 
of Violence who has been deftly shown out of the door come slyly 
creeping in again through the window. 

In considering the archaistic variation on this theme we may 
begin with an illustration which we have examined in this Study 
already in another context? The notion of a ‘Nordic Race’ which 
is hypothetically superior to the rest of Mankind in virtue of its 
physical descent was first conceived and launched by de Gobineau 
as a neat verbal retort to the grim physical violence which, in the 
French Revolution, the Jacobins had used upon the Noblesse. De 
Gobineau effectively exploded the pedantic antiquarianism of those 
revolutionary leaders of a French proletariat who had sought to 
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lend an air of respectability to their act of vengeance against a 
French dominant minority by representing themselves as descen- 
dants of the wronged and cultivated Gauls, while their adversaries 
were held up to odium, and condemned to extermination, as 
descendants of the barbarous and outrageous Franks. But this 
amiably academic French political jeu d'esprit began to breed a 
violence of its own when it passed out of de Gobineau's hands into 
those of a Nietzsche and a Houston Stewart Chamberlain whose 
caricatures of de Gobineau's theme helped to inspire the masters 
of the Second German Reich to act the part of ‘the Blond Beast in 
the real life of the international arena. And now, in the third 
generation, the platonically archaistic Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races 
Humaines has borne an ultra-Jacobin harvest in the Anti-Semitic 
enormities of a Third German Reich which has taken the French 
archaist’s fantasy in deadly earnest and has based its policy, at 
home and abroad, upon a doctrine of ‘Blood and Soil’. 

"This sinister metamorphosis of Archaism into Anti-Semitism in 
the latest chapter of the history of the Western Civilization has a 
Hellenic parallel. The eventual establishment of the Hellenic uni- 
versal state in the form of a Roman Empire left a sting of resent- 
ment in the hearts of the citizens of Alexandria, who could not 
forget that, if the Battle of Actium had gone the other way, their 
own city might have become the metropolis of the Hellenic world- 
state. A Greek bourgeoisie who, two hundred years back, had 
remained unmoved by the stirring call of a Spartan hero and had 
felt no temptation to follow Cleomenes into the streets in order to 
wrest their liberty by force of arms from the hands of a Macedonian 
autocrat? were now roused at last when the prize of civic pre- 
eminence was wrested away by an upstart Oscan city from an 
‘Alexandria whose citizens could point to the Tomb of Alexander 
himself and the Museum and Library of Ptolemy Soter? as their 
own city's tinchallengeable title-deeds to metropolitan rank In 
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an age when the political liberation of Alexandria was no longer 
even a forlorn hope, but had become a sheer impossibility, succes- 
sive generations of Alexandrian city-fathers now intrepidiy, though 
inconsequently, offered up their lives on the altar of civic pride by 
assuming, in face of the Roman Imperial authorities, an attitude 
of defiance which left a reluctant Caesar no choice but to pro- 
nounce the death-sentence. The ‘Acts of the Pagan Martyrs’ in 
the reigns of Claudius and Trajan and Hadrian and Commodus 
were still being treasured by the Greek community in Egypt in the 
third century of the Christian Era, as is witnessed by the narratives, 
dating from that later age, that have been recovered in part by the 
ingenuity of our modern Western papyrologists. But the piquant 
name which has been given to these anonymous works of Greek 
literature by our Western scholars is misleading in at any rate one 
point that is of capital importance. ‘These martyrs to the civic 
pride of Alexandria may resemble the martyrs to the religious faith 
of the Christian Church in the courage, and even truculence, with 
which they refused to bow the knee to an Imperial Government 
which held them physically at its mercy. But the Christian martyr’s 
glory of being the victim of a violence with which he had never 
polluted his own hands was not shared with Stephen and Polycarp 
by Lampon and Isidore and Antoninus and Appian. ‘These Alex- 
andrian recalcitrants against Roman authority had Jewish blood on 
their hands before their own blood was shed by a Roman sword 
which might fairly claim in this case to be vindicating a laesa 
majestas. "The Greeks of Alexandria, who were impotent to assail 
the Roman Imperial Government itself with any missiles except 
innocuous words, were wont to satisfy their craving to vent their 
spite in some more effective way than this by massacring their 
Jewish neighbours. From the Jewish community in Alexandria 
it was occasionally possible for the Greek community to take a toll 
of lives before the Roman garrison could intervene; and these 
Alexandrian Jews were odious to the Alexandrian Greeks because 
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the Romans deliberately favoured them as a make-weight against. 
the flagrant disloyalty of the Greek citizens of the second city of the 
Empire. Fragmentary though our evidence is, it would hardly be 
rash to assume that sore guilt, direct or indirect, for the shedding 
of Jewish blood could be brought home to every one of those 
‘Alexandrian Greek ‘martyrs’ who were condemned to death by the 
Roman Government in the course of the first two centuries of the 
Christian Era.t 

We have now found two cases—one in Western and the other in 
Hellenic history—in which an attempt to evade hard present facts 
by harking back to an irretrievably lost state of past national or 
civic glory has only resulted in a savage outbreak of Anti-Semitism, 
And the same spectacle—which would be comic if it were not 
tragic—of a saviour-archaist finding himself constrained to throw 
away his new-fangled ‘time-machine’ and snatch up his predeces- 
sor’s old-fashioned sword instead is afforded by the histories of 
‘would-be constitutional reformers who have sought salvation in an 
attempt at a return to some ancestral constitution or “patrios 
politeia’.? 

In the second phase of the Hellenic "Time of Troubles’ we have 
seen? this ironic fate overtaking a pair of Heracleidae at Sparta and 
a pair of Gracchi at Rome. In each of these two parallel political 
tragedies the originator of the reform movement—a Lacedae- 
monian Agis and a Roman Tiberius—had a horror of violence and 
lawlessness which was so genuine and so extreme that the would-be 
reformer actually allowed himself to be murdered by political 
opponents who did not scruple to resort to these ‘methods of 
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barbarism’, in the conviction that this was a lesser evil than it would 
be for him to give the lie, by getting in the first blow, to the very 
principles that he was upholding at his own peril. Yet even these 
two martyrs to a belief in Non-Violence had in one sense brought 
their deaths upon their own heads by having stooped, on their side, to 
a violence which was not redeemed by the fact that it was not 
physical. Before they lost their lives by the hands of some of their 
countrymen, both Agis and Tiberius had already broken some of 
the fundamental laws of their country’s constitution; and this in 
itself was enough to stultify the endeavours of statesmen whose 
political programme was the thesis of the sacrosanctity of a con- 
stitutional heritage. The martyr hands that were innocent of 
having literally shed blood cannot be acquitted of the charge of 
having wielded the figurative sword of illegality; and the martyrs 
each inspired a successor who drew from the tragedy of his pre- 
decessor’s fate the disastrous moral that his fatal error had been a 
lack of ‘realism’. 

In girding themselves for the task of making a second attempt 
to carry out their predecessors’ enterprise a Cleomenes at Sparta 
and a Gaius at Rome did not forbear to draw and use the physical 
sword which had been abjured by an Agis and a Tiberius. This 
second pair of ‘tough-minded’ reformers atoned for their recourse 
to violence by meeting, after a delusive momentary success, with 
the same failure and the same death as their "tender-minded" 
decessors. And their fate, in its turn, led a third pair of political 
adventurers to act on the theory that ‘realism’, if it was to do its 
work, must be carried to the point of a ‘totalitarian’ ruthlessness. 
By putting this theory into practice, Sulla—at the cost of proscrib- 
ing half Rome and devastating all Samnium—did succeed, half a 
century after Tiberius Gracchus's death, in imposing something 
which passed for a ‘patrios politeia’ and in making this travesty of 
his country’s ancestral constitution last long enough to allow the 
cold-blooded dictator himself to die comfortably in his bed. Sulla's 
Spartan counterpart Nabis did not in the end escape the assassin’s 
knife; yet Nabis, too, lived long enough not only to complete the 
social revolution into which Agis' reform had been turned on 
Cleomenes' sword's point, but also to bring Messene and Argos, 
as well as Lacedaemon, under his tyrannically subversive rule, and 
to baffle a Roman commander who had just succeeded in beating 
the Macedonians, 

If we turn again from Hellenic to Western history we may ob- 
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serve in the present context that our Civil War in England was 
precipitated by endeavours that had been made, in all good faith, 
to vindicate for the Parliament at Westminster a historic preroga- 
tive which, in its champions’ belief, had been unlawfully set aside 
by a Royal Power that had recently been fortifying itself with a 
new administrative technique of Italian provenance. And we may 
further observe that the soldier whose sword brought victory to 
the Parliament's cause played far greater havoc with the Constitu- 
tion, in his autocratic role of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, 
than King Charles had ever sought to play while he was sitting 
precariously on the throne of his ancestors. In the same Western 
World in our own day a Cromwellian violence has been used in 
Italy by a dictator who claims that by this means he has 
to give his countrymen back their 'patrios politeia’ in the shape of. 
his “corporative state’.2 

In the tragedy of Ottoman history we can see the two Hellenic 
series, Agis-Cleomenes-Nabis and Tiberius-Gaius-Sulla, repro- 
duced inthe series Selim ITI-Mahmüd II-Mustafà Kemal. Sultan 
Selim (imperabat a.D. 1789-1807) was the first Ottoman statesman 
to take in hand the task of saving the heritage of his ancestors when 
the jeopardy into which it had fallen had been startlingly revealed 
by the disastrous outcome of the Russo-Turkish War of 1768~74.3 
Like Agis and Tiberius Gracchus, Sultan Selim set himself to 
restore a ‘patrios politeia’ which had been the palladium of the 
State; like them, he found himself driven to pursue reform along 
the paradoxical path of innovation; and like them, again, he died 
a violent death at the hands of political opponents whom he had 
the courage to defy but not the ruthlessness to crush. In the next 
act of the Ottoman play Mahmüd II (imperabat A.D. 1808-39) 
played Cleomenes’ and Gaius's part with all the ruthlessness of 
Sulla and all the patience of Bismarck. For an opportunity to 
avenge his predecessor, Mahmüd waited, not ten years, like Gaius, 
but eighteen;* during all that time he kept his own counsel, in con- 
trast to Gaius's almost ostentatious display of his intention to seek 
revenge; and in consequence Mahmüd succeeded in extirpating 
the Janissaries and dying in his bed as comfortably as Sulla him- 
self. Why was it, then, that this Ottoman play required a third act, 
and Sultan Mahmüd a successor? The reason was that Sultan 
Selim's would-be archaizing reform had turned in Sultan Mah- 
müd's hands into a Westernizing revolution which even Mahmid 
forbore to carry right through. Mahmid required a successor 
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because, ‘under the strenuous conditions of the Modern World’, 
the "Osmanlis could not hold their own if they halted half-way 
between their broken-down indigenous institutions and an im- 
perfectly assimilated Westernism. A ‘totalitarian’ Westernizer was 
needed to finish Mahmüd's work if the 'Osmanlis were to be saved; 
and in our own day this third Ottoman saviour has appeared in the 
person of President Mustafa Kemal Atatürk. The Ghazi has been 
able to carry his people with him along a road of Westernization 
à outrance, on which their forefathers would never have followed 
the Sultans, thanks to the Greek invasion of Anatolia in A.D: 1919— 
22; for this home-thrust opened the eyes of the Ottoman Turks to 
the truth that they were fighting now for their very existence and 
no longer just for their empire." 

This survey of would-be saviours with the ‘time-machine’ in the 
ranks of the Dominant Minority may close with two cases in which 
the revulsion from the ‘time-machine’ to the sword took place 
within a single lifetime. 

The Roman Emperor Julian set himself to reinstate and re- 
invigorate by peaceful means the religion and culture of Hellenism 
when these had been pushed to the wall by a Christianity that had 
been enjoying an Imperial patronage since the conversion of Con- 
stantine. The moment when Julian was enabled to put this policy 
in hand—upon his receipt of the news of the death of the Emperor 
Constantius while Julian himself was on the march from Gaul to 
Constantinople—was separated by an interval of no more than 
fifteen months (December, a.D. 361-March, A.D. 363) from the 
moment when the new master of the Hellenic World marched on 
eastwards into the domain of the Sasanidae on a campaign in which 
he was to lose his life. These fifteen months were all the time that 
Julian had for putting his policy into effect; yet, short though this 
span was, it was long enough to see the Apostate's original policy 
change in two respects. Instead of being able to restore the pre- 
Constantinian régime and pre-Christian dispensation in their 
authentic shapes, Julian found himself constrained to wage his 
cultural and religious war on Christianity by organizing a pagan 
Antichurch on a Christian pattern? which was as alien as Chris- 
tianity itself was from the genuine Hellenic éthos; and at the same 
time Julian failed to live up to his ideal of an enlightened tolerance. 
He was quickly disappointed of his romantically unrealistic expecta 
tion that, as soon as the Christian Church was deprived of its recent 
advantage of enjoying official support, a Hellenism that had really 
been moribund long before the conversion of Constantine would 
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recapture its lost ground by the use of no other weapons than its 
own intrinsic merit and charm. In his treatment of his Christian 
subjects Julian had already crossed the line dividing a contemptu- 
ous toleration from a hostile discrimination before his activities in 
the field of domestic affairs were suspended by his departure for 
the Persian War; and, if it had been his fate to return victorious, it 
is difficult to believe that he would not have blackened his reputa- 
tion sooner or later by crossing, in turn, the further line between 
discrimination and persecution. 

Julian’s failure in the fourth century of the Christian Era to put. 
the clock back to a pre-Constantinian hour of Hellenic history was 
not more signal than Justinian’s failure to accomplish the lesser 
tour de force of putting the clock back to Constantine's time in the 
sixth century. Justinian set himself to restore the Constantinian 
régime in all its aspects. Once again, as of old, the Empire was to 
be Latin-speaking, Orthodox, and integral; yet, in every sphere, the 
autocrat’s endeavours to achieve his archaistic aim resulted in a 
sensational self-defeat. 

Justinian’s wars for the recovery of the provinces that had fallen 
into barbarian hands merely devastated the Imperial territories 
that were reconquered while it impoverished those that had 
hitherto remained intact; and the conquests bought at this price 
proved ephemeral. In extirpating the Ostrogoths the would-be 
Restitutor Orbis Romani was actually clearing the ground for an 
immediate occupation of Italy by the more barbarous Lombards, 
and in extirpating the Vandals he was redeeming a patrimony in 
Ifriqiyah for the Berbers and the Arabs. Justinian was no more 
fortunate in his ecclesiastical policy. The ecclesiastical war which 
he waged against the Monophysitism of his subjects in the Oriental 
provinces was as unsuccessful as his military warfare against the 
barbarians, since it utterly failed of its intended effect of making 
the Catholic Church oecumenical once more in fact as well as in 
name. Justinian did not succeed in brow-beating Syria and Egypt. 
back into Orthodoxy. What he did achieve was to alienate their 
affections so deeply and so lastingly that, in the next two genera- 
tions, they welcomed the Persian armies of Chosroes and the Arab 
armies of ‘Umar as deliverers from a Melchite yoke. As for the 
closing of the schools at Athens and the building of the Church of 
Saint Sophia at Constantinople, the first of these two of Justinian’s 
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acte gave the coup de gráce to Hellenic learning and the second to 
Hellenic architecture; and, while it is true that the intellectual 
tradition of Plato and the architectural tradition of Ictinus were 
both of them already in articulo mortis by the time when Justinian 
thus sped them on their way to death," these parting shots at Hel- 
lenism were nevertheless strange gestures from an enthusiast for a 
Roman Empire whose historic raison d'étre had been to serve as a 
Hellenic universal state, It might seem equally strange that the 
Consulate, which had been the classic magistracy of the Roman 
Commonwealth, should have been abolished by an emperor who 
had undertaken the task of codifying the Roman Law;* yet this 
particularly conspicuous act of constitutional Vandalism was all of 
a piece with Justinian's legal enormity of abrogating the authority 
of the original texts on which his Code and Digest and Institutes 
were based, as soon as these compilations were published. 
Hasty, ill arranged, and incomplete though they might be 
Tustinian's new law books were at least a mighty monument of the 
Latin language; yet, when the emperor who had just re-established. 
the authority of the Constantinopolitan Imperial Government over 
the Latin-speaking lands of Africa and Italy had to supplement the 
law which he had codified, he found it advisable, as a matter of 
practical convenience, to publish his novellae in Greek! There 
could have been no more ironical illustration of the self-frustration 
of Justinian’s policy; for the publication of his own new legislation. 
in Greek was an admission of the fact that in his day the Latin 
speech of the City of Constantine was being supplanted by a 
Levantine vernacular; this linguistic revolution at Constantinople 
bore witness, in its turn, to the devastation and depopulation of the 
Imperial City's Latin-speaking European hinterland; and for this 
social catastrophe in the Latin-speaking provinces in the Balkan 
Peninsula Justinian himself bore a heavier responsibility than any 
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other man'—an invidious distinction for a Roman Emperor whose 
own native province was Dardania, and who delighted in being able 
in consequence to boast that Latin was his mother-tongue? Yet, 
while during Justinian’s reign Greek thus gained on Latin in those 
Balkan territories of the Empire, including the capital itself, in 
which the Dardanian emperor was eager to keep Latin alive, Jus- 
tinian was equally unsuccessful in his linguistic policy in the 
Oriental provinces. South-east of Taurus Justinian’s intentions 
in regard to the Greek language were the opposite of what they 
were north-west of the Bosphorus; for in Syria and Egypt he was 
indirectly working to keep alive the established Greek ecclesiastical 
language of a Catholic Church whose cause he was championing 
against Monophysite dissenters. Yet, just because the Greek lan- 

was traditionally associated with the Orthodox Faith in this 
part of the Empire, the successful resistance of the Monophysites 
to Justinian’s pressure on Orthodoxy's behalf was reflected in the 
linguistic field in the adoption of the Syriac and Coptic vernaculars 
as vehicles for a Monophysite liturgy and literature, in place of a 
Greek which was now doubly odious in Oriental Christian ears as 
an alien tongue which was the sign oral of the Melchites. This un- 
fortunate identification, in the Oriental provinces, of the Greek 
language with a losing ecclesiastical cause was the direct result of 
Justinian’s policy; and it sealed the doom of Greek in a region in 
Which the xowý had been the unchallenged vehicle of culture and 
administration for not much less than nine hundred years. 

These interlocking failures of Justinian's policy in diverse fields. 
amount, all told, to a total bankruptcy; and the story of this fiasco 
can be recapitulated in one sentence. Justinian produced results 
which were the opposite of his intentions because his pursuit of 
Archaism invariably led him into a use of force. 

"The saviour-archaists whom we have passed in review up to this. 
point have all been representatives of the Dominant Minority; but 
there is a second company of saviours of the same class who arise 
in the External Proletariat when its liberty, or even its very exis- 
tence, is threatened by the aggressiveness of some expanding 
civilization, When an external proletariat is fighting for its life 
against a civilization which, almost ex hypothesi, is its superior in 
material force, the members of the hard-pressed primitive society 
inevitably look back with regret to the easier and less anxious life 
which their forefathers used to lead before this external pressure 
began to disturb their peace. This regret for a happiness that is 
past may turn into a dream of harking back to it; and a people that 
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is dreaming this dream will lend a ready ear to a prophet who 
promises to translate it into reality. A collision with external 
forces which has brought disaster and distress in its train is thus 
apt to excite a movement for jumping clear of the Present and 
landing safe—by a backward twist of the magic lever of the ‘time- 
machine’—in some previous stage of existence in which the har- 
rassed society's life was once free from ills that have since been 
brought upon it by its undesired contact with a hostile and cor- 
roding alien presence. 

"This archaistic reaction to the painful experience of collision with 
an alien social force for which the victim is no match is not, of 
course, peculiar to societies of the primitive species. A primitive 
society that has been drawn into the External Proletariat of some 
expanding civilization is in no different case from a civilization that 
has collided with a more powerful society of its own species. In 
this identical situation the weaker party—be it a civilization or a 
primitive society—is apt to make an identical response; and the 
particular response that we here have in view is examined in greater 
detail, under the title of ‘Zealotism’,! in a later part of this Study 
that is concerned with the contact between civilizations in the 
Space-dimension. In the present place we need not explore 
further the psychological phenomena in which ‘Zealotism’ displays 
itself, but may confine ourselves to a review of the saviours of the 
‘Zealot’ type who arise in the External Proletariat. 

‘There is no reason in theory why these barbarian saviour- 
archaists should have recourse to violence in working out their way 
of salvation; but an empirical survey will show that in practice the 
barbarian saviour with the ‘time-machine’ refrains from taking to 
the sword still more rarely than his counterpart who tries to take 
the same archaistic way of escape out of the miseries of a dis- 
integrating civilization. Indeed, the only non-violent barbarian 
saviours with the ‘time-machine’ whom we shall find ourselves able 
to muster are those prophets who arose among the Red Indians 
when these primitive inhabitants of North America were being 
overwhelmed by an immense wave of inflowing European popula- 
tion which was aggressively sweeping westward from coast to coast 
of the continent. And even the followers of these Red Indian 
preachers of salvation through non-resistance were driven in the 
end, by sheer despair, to hasten the consummation of their doom 
by taking up arms.5 The rest of the barbarian saviours of this class 
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present themselves with the ‘time-machine’ in one hand and the 
sword in the other. ‘Their posture is that of the Horatii holding the 
‘Transtiberine bridgehead against Lars Porsenna; but their fate is 
more cruel than that of the legendary Roman heroes, for the bar- 
barian swordsmen’s heroism seldom avails to purchase for their 
tribesmen the time to break the bridge before the invader can pass; 
and in facing enormous odds in a vain attempt to place their home 
beyond the reach of the aggressor’s arm they more often meet the 
death of those two Horatii who fell than they escape with their lives 
like the two slain Roman heroes’ brother Publius. The Redskin 
Sitting Bull wiping out Custer’s troop of United States cavalry and 
surviving the feat to dic in his bed in Canada is a far rarer figure in 
the annals of barbarian Archaism on the war-path than the Stdani 
standard-bearer at the Battle of Omdurman indomitably offering 
his breast to the machine-gun bullets as he still holds the Mahdi’s 
standard defiantly aloft with his feet astride the corpses of his 
fallen comrades.t 

"This barbarian martyr may stand as the type of a tragic company 
whose roll-call is too long for us to recite. Honoris causa we may 
single out the names of Caesar’s Arvernian victim Vercingetorix 
and Justinian's Ostrogoth victim Totila and Charlemagne's Saxon 
victim Widukind.? We may recall the scene of the Negus Theodore 
blowing out his own brains as he charged, like a lion at bay, out of 
the ring-wall of a fortress which he had obstinately deemed im- 
pregnable until his Magdala was on the point of capture by a 
British expeditionary force. We may mourn 'Abd-al-Qüdir's 
heroic failure to save Algeria, and 'Abd-al-Karim's to save the 
Moroccan Rif, and Shamy!'s to save the Highlands of the Caucasus, 
from a modern Western imperialism that has armed itself with the 
lethal weapons of ‘the Machine Age’ ; and we may pay equal respect 
to a Viriathus who failed to save his Lusitania from a Roman 
imperialism’ which was in effect as irresistible as our own, even 
though it was not equipped with our present technical facilities for 
the wholesale destruction of life and property. We may appreciate 
the intractability, while abhorring the savagery, of a Stenka Razin 
and a Pugachev* who successively led the revolt of the Cossack 
marchmen of the Russian Orthodox Christendom against the 
relentless determination of a Muscovite imperialism to round up 
these semi-barbariansS into the corral of a Russian universal state, 
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and break them in to leading the servile life of an internal prole- 
tariat.! And we may lay a wreath on the graves of the obscure 
heroes who captained the Nairi highlanders in their stand against 
the Assyrians,? the Transcaspian "Türkmens in their stand against 
the Russians,’ the Araucanians in their stand against the Spaniards,* 
and the Maoris and the Pathansé in their stand against the British. 

After this review of would-be saviours with the ‘time-machine’ 
who have taken the direction of Archaism, we must complete our 
present survey by reviewing their futurist counterparts; but we 
may not find it easy here to draw any hard-and-fast line of demarca- 
tion. To begin with, we have seen? that it is in the very nature of 
Archaism to defeat itself by breaking down into Futurism; and we 
have just been giving ourselves an empirical demonstration of the 
‘working of this historical ‘law’ in our survey of archaist-saviours 
in the ranks of the Dominant Minority. In one instance after 
another we have found that, in the act of resorting to the violence 
into which their Archaism leads them against their will, these 
enthusiasts for a vanished Past have veered round, involuntarily 
but unavoidably, out of an archaistic into a futuristic course. The 
same transmutation of Archaism into Futurism can be observed 
in the ranks of the External Proletariat; and here the change is not 
only promoted by a tendency that is innate in Archaism, and is not 
only precipitated by a resort to force, but is also foreshadowed, and 
perhaps even fore-ordained, in the history of the genesis of the 
body social in which the transmutation takes place. 

In other contexts? we have observed that, within the brief Time- 
span of some 6,000 years during which the species of societies that 
we have agreed to call ‘civilizations’ has been in existence up to 
date, the radiation of the civilizations that have already come and 
gone has travelled so far and so fast that it has long since made its 
mark upon every primitive society that it has not destroyed. And 
it is safe to assume that this brand of an alien culture will have 
burnt deep into the flesh of a ci-devant primitive society that has 
come to such close quarters with an expanding civilization as to 
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have been conscripted into its imperious neighbour's external 
proletariat. It is therefore also safe to predict that even the most 
fanatically archaistic-minded leader of an external proletariat will 
find himself unable to carry his Archaism to ‘totalitarian’ lengths. 
When he has done his utmost, his tribe will still retain some tinc- 
ture of the very civilization from which its would-be saviour has 
been striving to keep its life clear; and this alien cultural tincture 
will infuse a vein of Futurism into the Archaism of the saviour- 
archaist himself. 

‘This ineradicable element of Futurism in the life and leadership 
of an external proletariat that is reacting in the “Zealot” way to the 
pressure of an aggressive civilization is most evident in the field 
of military technique. For the Red Indian saviour-archaists were 
perhaps unique among their kind in carrying their objection to the 
use of the White Man's tools to the point of forbidding their fol- 
lowers to use in self-defence the fire-arms with which their White 
assailants were engaged in annihilating them. In other cases the 
leaders who have arisen to preach salvation-through-Archaism to 
the rank-and-file of hard-pressed societies of either species have 
usually allowed—and frequently enjoined—at least this one excep- 
tion in the practical application of their saving principle; and, in 
granting to their followers this single licence of fighting an aggres- 
sive alien enemy with his own weapons, they have unintentionally 
opened in their curtain-wall a breach which can never be closed 
again but which will be worn ever wider by an inflow of alien in- 
fluences that will start as a trickle to end in a flood. The impossi- 
bility of borrowing this or that clement of an alien culture at 
choice, without eventually making an unconditional surrender to 
the intrusive alien force, is a fundamental law of the contact of 
cultures which is examined in this Study in other places. In the 
present context we are only concerned with this ‘law’ in so far as 
it throws light upon the cause of the change of orientation from 
Archaism to Futurism which is so frequently to be observed in the 
reaction of an external proletariat towards the dominant minority 
against which it is up in arms. When once the barbarian has 
adopted the weapons of the enemy civilization there are two clear 
alternatives before him: either he will succumb to the enemy 
through failing to master the borrowed art, or else he will survive 
through learning in time to beat his master at his own game. If 
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we translate this pair of alternatives, as we must, from their literal 
application in the limited field of military technique into terms that 
cover the whole of life, we shall conclude that an external prole- 
tariat has a choice between being exterminated by the dominant 
minority with which it is at grips or else overcoming its adversary 
and stepping into his shoes. And this is, in effect, a choice between 
an Archaism which spells defeat and a Futurism which may be the 
key to victory. A barbarian saviour-archaist who is resolved at all 
Costs to avoid the romantic doom of a Vercingetorix must embrace 
the futuristic ambition of a Visigothic war-lord whose ‘dream was 
to see “Gothia” substituted for “Romania” and Atawulf seated on 
the throne of Caesar Augustus’.? 

In the ranks of the External Proletariat, Atawulf—in this mood 
of his unregenerate youth*—may stand as the type of the saviour- 
futurist. And this Visigothic raider of a Hellenic universal state is 
an exceptionally articulate representative of a host of barbarian 
war-lords who have been impelled by a usually quite unreflective 
appetite for loot and fame to lead their war-bands into the derelict 
domain of a disintegrating society where the unsophisticated bar- 
barian interlopers may still find an eldorado when the delicately 
nurtured heirs of the kingdom have already perished miserably 
there of want and exposure, When Atzwulf thus supplants 
Honorius, the first thing that is apt to strike an observer is the 
contrast between the triumphant avenger of Vercingetorix and the 
discomfited successor of Caesar. What can there be in common 
between the war-lord who is making his fortune by the sword and 
the emperor who has lost the courage to use the weapon even in 
defence of his heritage? Yet we have seen? that the Coth's vic- 
torious swordsmanship has been learnt in a Roman school; and if 
we now look into the next chapter of the story we shall perceive 
that Caesars barbarian conqueror is a barbarous caricature of 
Caesar himself, instead of being, as might appear at first sight, a 
‘noble savage’ whose act of rapine is all but justified in equity by 
the immensity of the splendid robber's moral superiority over his 
degenerate victim. k 

In the history of the expansion of the Hellenic Civilization at any 
rate, the radiation of the expanding society's political institutions 
and ideas among the barbarians round about is almost as much in 
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evidence as the radiation of its military technique. In another con- 
text! we have seen how the republicanism which was one of the 
prominent political tendencies of Hellenism in its growth-stage 
spread from its cradle in Hellas into the barbarian hinterland of the 
Hellenic World until, by the time when Tacitus was writing his 
Germania, this new-fangled Hellenic institution, in its north-west- 
ward line of advance through Italy and Gaul, had supplanted its 
old-fashioned predecessor, the patriarchal hereditary monarchy, 
among all the peoples—including even the recent immigrants of 
Teutonic speech—on the left bank of the Rhine, while it had 
already begun to undermine the traditional form of kingship among 
the Transrhenane Frisians and Cherusci. By Tacitus's day, how- 
ever, at the turn of the first and second centuries of the Christian. 
Era, this typical institution of the growth stage of the Hellenic 
Society, which was then still winning converts on the verge of 
Ultima Thule, had, of course, long since lost its hold upon the 
heart of the Hellenic World; for by this time more than five hun- 
dred years had passed since the growth of the Hellenic Civilization 
had been cut short by the breakdown of the year 431 2.6.; and a 
republicanism which was bound up with a phase of Hellenic history 
which had thus ended in disaster had soon been unceremoniously 
elbowed away from its native ground by a Macedonian counter- 
attack of patriarchal monarchy?and by the rise, under thisand other 
constitutional masks, of would-be saviours with the sword. In an 
age in which the Hellenic institutional wave of republicanism was 
still making its way, unspent, in the North European barbarian 
no-man's-land beyond the Rhine, the following wave of dictator- 
ship had already arrived at the frontiers of a Hellenic universal 
state which owed both its creation and its preservation to a mono- 
poly of dictatorial power in the hands of Caesar Augustus. In the 
next chapter of Hellenic history this second wave, in its turn, 
travelled on into the Transrhenane no-man's-land in the wake of its 
precursor, and its progress was marked by a repetition, in partibus 
barbarorum, of the institutional revolution which had already taken 
place in a disintegrating Hellenic World. 

During the interval between the generation of Tacitus, who was 
writing in the early days of the Hellenic ‘Indian Summer’, and the 
generation of Ammianus Marcellinus, who lived to record the 
Enmpire’s irretrievable military disaster at Adrianople in A.D. 378, 
both the budding republicanism of the barbarian communities 
in the neighbourhood of the Roman limes and the sheltered 
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patriarchalism of the remoter barbarians beyond the range of 
the frontier war-zone! were blighted by the malignant growth of a 
new form of government? which a Hellenic political philosopher 
‘would have diagnosed as ‘tyranny’ and would have assigned, in 
his classification of constitutions, to the same category as the con- 
temporary Caesarism of the Roman Empire. 

“The binding force formerly possessed by kinship was now largely 
transferred to the relationship between “lord” and “man”, between 
whom no bond of blood-telationship was necessary. . . . The form of 
government truly characteristic of “the Heroic Age” . . . is an irrespon- 
sible type of kingship resting not upon tribal or national law—which is 
of little account—but upon military prestige. . . . The princes of "the 
Heroic Age" appear to have freed themselves to a large extent from any 

ublic control on the part of the tribe or community. . . . The force 
Formerly exercised by the kindred is now transferred to the comitatus, 
a body of chosen adherents pledged to personal loyalty to their chief. 
‘The result of the change is that the man who possesses a com 
becomes largely free from the control of his kindred, while the chief 
similarly becomes free from control within his community.’ 

Is this profound revolution in the institutional life of a primitive 
society that has been conscripted into an external proletariat a 
phenomenon that is peculiar to the history of the North European 
external proletariat of the Hellenic Society? Or is it a revolution 
that is apt to overtake any external proletariat as a consequence of 
its relations with a disintegrating civilization across the stationary 
frontier of a universal state? The second of these two alternative 
possibilities would appear to be the nearer to the truth; for the 
passages that have just been quoted from the work of a modern 
Western scholar all refer to both of two external proletariats of 
which the author is here making a comparative study. And, if the 
historical evidence reveals the war-lord, with his war-band, thus 
asserting himself, in an unmistakably identical fashion, among the 
"Teutonic-speaking barbarians beyond the pale of the Roman 
Empire and among the Greek-speaking barbarians in the conti- 
nental hinterland of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’, we may venture 
to infer that an Atawulf who repeats the exploits of a Pelops and an 
Atreus* is a typical example of a type of barbarian saviour-futurist 
that is apt to make its appearance in the external proletariat of any 
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disintegrating civilization, We need not call the roll of Atawulf's 
peers; for, in bringing the External Proletariat on to our stage in 
an earlier chapter, we have already made so many of them march 
past us at the head of their warriors! that the figure of the bar- 
barian saviour-futurist is by this time familiar to us. In this place 
itis perhaps more pertinent to observe that, however distinctive in 
themselves, and distinct from one another, our Atawulf-type and 
Vercingetorix-type may be, it is by no means easy to be sure in 
every case whether a barbarian saviour with the ‘time-machine? 
belongs to the Gallic archaist’s or to the Gothic futurist’s company. 

In the External Proletariat, at any rate, a distinction which is 
plain in principle is in practice difficult to draw because the re- 
placement of a saviour-archaist by a saviour-futurist as the leader 
on the barbarians’ side in the tug-o'-war along the frontiers of a 
universal state takes place by way, not of an abrupt mutation, but 
of a gradual evolution ? and in the course of this long-drawn-out 
chapter in the history of the struggle between the External Prole- 
tariat and the Dominant Minority there will be some barbarian 
leaders who will remain archaists with impunity and others who 
will become futurists without escaping disaster. 

‘As examples of the type of the triumphant barbarian archaist we 
may cite the obscure leaders of the Scythians who foiled Darius's 
attempt to extend the Achaemenian Empire on to the Black Sea 
Steppe; the Cheruscan leader Arminius who foiled Augustus's 
attempt to extend the Roman Empire into the North European 
Forest;3 the Sa'üdi leaders of the Wahhabist who threw off circa 
AD. 1830 the Egypto-Ottoman yoke which Mehmed ‘Ali had 
fastened upon their necks only about twelve years before at the 
cost of a nine years’ war (gerebatur a.D. 1810-18);5 and the 
Gutaeans who not only held out when they were assaulted in their 
native mountain fastnesses by Naramsin (dominabatur circa 2572- 
2517 B.C.), but survived to take their revenge upon a disintegrating 
Sumeric Civilization —whose earlier convulsions had launched the 
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Akkadian militarist upon his career of aggression —when, less than 
a hundred years after Naramsin’s death, the Gutaean war-bands 
descended upon the Sumeric Society's homeland on the plains of 
Shinar and kept their yoke upon their victims’ necks for four suc- 
cessive generations (circa 2429-2306 B.C.) 

‘As examples of unsuccessful barbarian futurists we may cite 
from the history of the Hellenic World the Suevian war-lord 
Ariovistus; and the obscurer war-lords? of the Cimbri and the 
Teutones,* who dreamed the dream of Atawulf five hundred years 
too soon and paid the penalty for their precocity by encountering, 
not Honorius, but Marius and Caesar. These successive roles 
which were played by an Ariovistus and an Atawulf on the North 
European front of the Roman Empire have their analogues on its 
West African front in the careers of a Jugurtha who came within 
an ace of succeeding? at the stage at which Ariovistus failed, and 
a Gildo who only just failedó at the stage at which Atawulf was suc- 
cessful. In an intermediate age, and at the eastern extremity of the 
North European front, we see a Decebalus who had the makings 
of a Theodoric being blasted by the thunderbolt of a Juppiter 
Trajanus. From the history of the main body of the Orthodox 
Christian Society we may cite the Serb war-lord Stjepan Dušan 
(dominabatur A.D. 1331-55), who achieved the success of a Theo- 
doric (though his achievement was as ephemeral as his Ostrogothic 
counterparts) at a stage of the Orthodox Christian ‘Time of 
‘Troubles’ which corresponds to the times of Jugurtha and Ariovistus 
in the history of the Hellenic World. If we turn to the history of 
the ‘Great Society’ of the Westernized World of our own age we 
may cite, from the vast company of its dramatis personae, King 
Aminallah of Afghanistan, who has come to grief through reck- 
lessly forcing the pace in attempting to put into effect a policy of 
salvation-through-Futurism® which his moderate and circumspect 
Wahhibi contemporary King 'Abd-al-'Aziz of Sa'üdi Arabia has 
been carrying out with signal success.» 
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We can also cite at least one unsuccessful barbarian leader who. 
is baflingly amphibious. Is the Sicel leader Ducetius (ducebat. 
circa 466-440 B.C.) to be classified as an archaist or as a futurist? 
‘At first glance we may see nothing but an archaist in the man who 
led the last of the native barbarians in their last stand against the 
Greek colonists of Sicily. Is not this a hero of the same class as 
the Red Indian Chief Sitting Bull or the Sidani standard-bearer 
at the Battle of Omdurman? But a closer examination of Ducetius 
brings to light one futuristic feature after another. 

In the first place Ducetius's original enterprise, with its ambi- 
tious aim of uniting all the surviving Sicel communities into a 
single commonwealth, was manifestly inspired by the example of 
two miniature empires which had recently been exercised by 
Greek city-states over Sicel perioeci—the empires which had been 
won respectively for Agrigentum by her despot Theron (domina- 
batur circa 488-472 B.C.) and for Syracuse by the Deinomenidae 
dominabantur circa 485-466 8.C.).1 In the second place Ducetius 
not only emulated the ambitions of contemporary Greek empire- 
builders in Sicily but also imitated the methods of contemporary 
Hellenic statesmanship; for the device by which he sought to give 
his new Sicel commonwealth cohesion was to ‘synoecize’ it into a 
city-state d la grecque with its civic centre at Palice In the third 
place, after he had courted and incurred disaster by falling foul of 
Agrigentum and Syracuse simultaneously,? Ducetius threw him- 
self on the mercy of his victorious Syracusan adversaries and 
acquiesced in their decision to send the defeated Sicel patriot into 
an honourable exile at Corinth—the mother-city of Syracuse in 
the heart of Hellas. In the fourth and last place Ducetius, so far 
from becoming estranged from the alien civilization which had 
now proved itself more than a match for his barbarian arms, 
became instead so complete a convert to Hellenism that he even- 
tually returned from Corinth to Sicily, not as a refugee who had 
broken out of prison and was shaking the dust of his captivity 
from off his feet, but as the Sicel leader of a new swarm of Greek 
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colonists. When death overtook him thereafter on the soil of his 
native island, it found him engaged once again, in this last phase 
of his career, on his original enterprise of attempting to unite all 
the surviving Sicel communities into a single commonwealth 
organized, more Hellenico, as a city-state. But Ducetius had not 
been blind to the lesson of his previous failure, and this time he 
started to build his Sicel state round a Greek nucleus. This was 
the significant difference between Ducetius’s first experiment in 
‘synoecism’ at Palice and his second experiment at Calacte. And 
if Fate had granted him the time to carry this second essay in 
empire-building to completion his Sicel hands would have reared 
a political structure with a Greek apex and a Sicel base which 
would have conformed exactly to the Hellenic pattern of the ante- 
cedent Siceliot Greek empires which had centred, not on Calacte, 
but on Syracuse and Agrigentum. 

‘The case of Ducetius illustrates the difficulty of sorting out into 
an archaist and a futurist group, with a hard-and-fast line of 
demarcation between them, the would-be saviours with the ‘time- 
machine’ who have arisen in the External Proletariat. But when 
we turn to the Internal Proletariat we shall perhaps not reckon 
a priori on being confronted by any corresponding problem. One 
of the hall-marks of membership of the Internal Proletariat is an 
apparently congenital inability to make the archaistic response to 
the challenge of social catastrophe. It can therefore be taken for 
granted that every would-be saviour with the ‘time-machine’ who 
arises in the Internal Proletariat will be a saviour-futurist; and 
this certainty might be expected to simplify the rest of our present 
survey. There is, however, one complication, and that lies in the 
fact that the futurist leaders of the Internal Proletariat are not all 
of them drawn from the Internal Proletariat’s own ranks.t 

At an earlier point in this Study we have noticed the proclivity 
of the Dominant Minority to succumb to a process of 'proletariani- 
zation’ which takes the forn: of ‘vulgarization’ when the Internal 
and not the External Proletariat is the proletarian object of the 
Dominant Minority’s mimesis And in the present chapter we 
have seen that this transfer of social allegiance to the Internal 
Proletariat from the Dominant Minority, which in a Commodus 
is the last extravagance of a wanton luxury, may be the first 
necessity of a baffied idealism in a Gaius Gracchus. It is, indeed, 
one of the tragic ironies of the Dominant Minority's fate that the 
idealists who arise in its ranks should tread the same path of social 
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migration as the wastrels. And it is even more tragically ironical 
that Gracchus should involuntarily work far greater havoc through 
a nobility to which Commodus could never rise than Commodus 
can work through a vulgarity into which Gracchus would never 
fall, Yet this is the melancholy truth. For, while Commodus 
rapidly reduces himself to impotence by a course of social truancy 
which is also one of spiritual demoralization, Gracchus's spirit is 
fortified by a decree of social outlawry which is passed upon him, 
not by any viciousness in himself, but by the impenitence of adver- 
saries in his own household who cannot forgive him for calling in 
question the right of his own class to the enjoyment of its ill-gotten 
privileges. And so, in the sequel, Commodus is uneventfully 
swallowed up by a slough in which he has delighted to wallow, 
whereas Gracchtis breathes a demonic energy and an explosive 
driving-force into the souls of the proletarians into whose company 
he has been thrust by the hostile hands of his own kin and kind. 

‘This revolutionary alliance between an outcast saviour-archaist 
and an outcast Internal Proletariat is perhaps in some sense fore- 
ordained from the very beginning of the archaist’s career, though 
itis no part of his original intentions or expectations. ‘The essential 
feature and supreme attraction of the ‘patrios politeia’ which the 
archaist originally sets out to re-establish is its freedom from social 
cankers that are penalties of social breakdown and symptoms of 
social disintegration. His aim is to restore the moral health of 
Society, and his prescription for dealing with the Proletariat is not 
to set it in the seat of the Dominant Minority but to abolish both 
classes at one stroke by closing the breach between them. But the 
social physician who undertakes to heal the body social by getting 
rid of the Proletariat in this way is committing himself to a policy 
of righting the wrongs of the proletarians; for the schism in Society 
can only be repaired by restoring to its proletarian members the 
‘stake’ in Society of which they have been wrongfully deprived.? 
And this plank in the archaist-reformer’s platform is an insuper- 
able stumbling-block for his fellow members of the Dominant 
Minority, because the Proletariat’s loss has been the Dominant 
Minority's gain. In their eyes the archaist’s programme of reform 
is sheer treason against the reformer's own class, while in his eyes 
their opposition simply shows them up as hypocrites whose pro- 
fessions of public spirit disgracefully break down as soon as their 
pockets are touched. Misunderstanding breeds alicnation; and, 
when the tension rises to breaking-point and the Dominant 
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Minority casts the contumacious reformer out, the thwarted and 
disillusioned idealist now almost joyfully parts company with his 
own kin and kind and throws himself—crying ‘I will be your 
leader'—into the arms of a Proletariat which by this time is waiting 
"with arms outstretched to receive him. The Proletariat is content 
to take the archaist-outcast at the Dominant Minority's valua- 
tion. In their eyes he is a champion of the proletarian cause who 
has sacrificed for their sake everything in the world except their 
gratitude and trust; and they give practical expression to these by 
adopting the outlaw as their leader. This dramatic situation is 
one which we have encountered in this Study before. “The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner.’ Paul turns away from the Jews who refuse him a hearing, 
and delivers his rejected message of salvation to the Gentiles’ open 
ears. And, while in Jewish eyes the Pharisee-Apostle of Christ is 
an odious renegade, in Paul's eyes the Jewry of his generation is 
an Esau sacrilegiously repudiating his birthright. 

‘When we pass in review the legion of saviour-futurists who have 
led the Internal Proletariat in their desperate revolts against an 
intolerable oppression, we see turncoats—or outcasts—from the 
ranks of the Dominant Minority fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with comrades who are proletarian-born, and in the confusion of 
the conflict the social antecedents of each dust-begrimed and 
blood-bespattered figure are not always easy to ascertain. 

In the wave of insurgency that swept across the Hellenic World 
in the seventh decade of the second century B.C? a movement 
‘which was launched in Sicily by the Syrian slave Eunus and the 
Cilician slave Cleon was taken up in Asia Minor by a pretender 
to the throne of the Attalids who was denounced by his opponents 
as a bastard With which of his contemporaries is Aristonicus 
to be classed? With Eunus or with Tiberius Gracchus? Eunus 
assumed the royal name Antiochus when he proclaimed himself 
king of a community of freedmen; and another insurrection, of the 
slaves in Sicily was captained by a Salvius who called himself 
King Tryphon. This Salvius-Tryphon was adopting as his throne- 
name a sobriquet that had been borne as a nickname by an adven- 
turer who in the preceding generation had momentarily usurped 
the diadem of the Seleucidae. And this Diodotus-Tryphon's role 
at Antioch had been as equivocal as Aristonicus's role at Perga- 
mum. In the third and last act of the Sicilian tragedy, which was 
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played about half a century after the last of the local slave-revolts 
had been crushed, the enterprise of establishing an Anti-Rome on 
Sicilian ground was taken up by an insurgent who, so far from. 
being of servile blood, was a true-born son of Pompey the Great, 
Sextus Pompeius? was driven into the arms of a beaten but un- 
reconciled proletariat when the Second ‘Triumvirate included his 
name in their proscription-list. And thereafter, with Sicily for his 
head-quarters and with Oriental freedmen in command of his fleet, 
he avenged the defeats of Eunus and Salvius on the children of the 
Rupilii and Luculli and emulated the atrocities of the Cilician 
pirates who had been swept off the seas by this Roman outlaw’s 
father. 

‘Before he gained possession of his maritime stronghold in Sicil 
Sextus had found asylum in a Pyrenaean fastness in the country 
of the Lacetani; and from this Spanish base of operations he had 
repeated the exploits of Sertorius a refugee-partisan of Marius 
who, in an earlier round of a hundred-years-long Roman civil war, 
had held out in Spain for a decade against the elsewhere victorious 
lieutenants and successors of Sulla. It was an extraordinary feat 
of arms for the master of a couple of backward provinces to keep 
at bay, for that length of time, the forces of a Roman Government 
which not only held Rome itself but also commanded the resources 
of all the rest of the Roman Empire. What was the secret of 
Sertorius's astonishing success? When we look into the history of 
this Roman outlaw, we find that after he had actually been driven 
out of Spain into Morocco by a Sullan expeditionary force he was 
able to recover his foothold in the Peninsula thanks to being 
invited by the recently conquered Lusitanians to come over and 
help them against the imperialism of the Roman outlaw's own 
compatriots. In other words, Sertorius (in Hispania militabat 
circa 82~72 9.C.) was able to set Rome at defiance because he had 
been invested with the mantle of Viriathus (militabat circa rso— 
140 5c). A barbarian people who had been forcibly transferred 
from the external to the internal proletariat of an aggressively 
expanding civilization in consequence of the failure of a native 
leader to stem the tide of Roman conquest, now called in one of 
their conquerors to deliver them from a yoke in which they had 
not yet learnt to acquiesce; and in this last act of the Spanish 
tragedy the Roman turncoat avenged the defeat of the Lusitanian 
patriot. 

1 The second of the slave-revolts in Sicily had lasted from about 104 to 100 8.0.5 
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In Italy in the same impious age we see the Roman senator 
Catiline (insurgebat 63-62 8.c.)! treading in the footprints of the 
runaway gladiator Spartacus (insurgebat 73-71 .C.)2 In the 
modern Western World we can espy, among the renegades from 
a dominant minority who put themselves at the head of the insu 
gent German peasants in A.D. 1524-5,3 a counterpart of Aristoni 
cus in the ex-Duke of Württemberg Ulrich, and counterparts of 
Sertorius and Sextus Pompeius in the knights Florian Geyer and 
Götz von Berlichingen. And in the Westernized Russian World 
of our own day we ourselves have lived to see the dreams of 
Spartacus and Catiline translated into reality by the hand of a 
master-revolutionary who was not a workman and not a peasant 
and not (as Pugachev had been)* a Cossack and not (as Minin had 
been)! a butcher. The extraordinary genius who succeeded in 
establishing a ‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ on the ruins of the 
empire of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great was not himself 
of proletarian origin. Lenin was baptized as Vladimir Ulianov, 
and the father who gave him this respectable name was a gentle- 
manly official in the Imperial civil service. 

This survey of revolutionary leaders of the Internal Proletariat 
who have been recruited from the ranks of the Dominant Minority 
will perhaps have sufficed to show that the political prophet with- 
out honour who withdraws as an outlaw to return as a saviour on 
a different social plane is a figure of far-reaching historical impor- 
tance. We shall not learn much about the true character and 
worth of these social migrants by taking note of the provisional 
verdict that has been passed on them by their contemporaries, for 
it is a matter of common form for them to be execrated as turn- 
coats by their own kin and kind and to be lauded as martyrs by 
their new-found comrades. We must form our own opinion on 
the evidence before us; and this empirical method seems likely to 
lead us on the whole to a favourable judgement; for, if we repeat 
our roll-call, we shall find that the ne'er-do-wells of the type of 
Catiline and the desperadoes of the type of Sextus Pompeius and 
Sertorius are outnumbered by the disinterested and self-sacrificing 
idealists—among whom we must reckon not only an Agis and a 
Cleomenes and a Tiberius and a Gaius Gracchus, who will be 
accorded the title by a general consensus, but also, at least pro- 
visionally, an Aristonicus and a Lenin, whose claim—if we do give 
them the benefit of the doubt—will evoke a volley of indignant 
protests. The final judgement on satanist-saviours such as these 
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must be left to Time and History; but in regard to the outlaw- 
saviours in general there are certain matters of fact which we may 
venture to state here and now. In the first place these outlaws are 
apt to include in their number some of the noblest souls that are 
ever born into the Dominant Minority of a disintegrating civiliza- 
tion. In the second place their nobility is the cause of their being 
cast out by their own kin and kind. In the third place this is the 
cause of their adoption as leaders by their new proletarian com- 
rades. In the fourth place the ‘clouds of glory’ which these social 
migrants trail, as they make their painful transit across a monstrous 
social gulf, do not thereafter ‘fade into the light of common day’, 
‘The outlook and ideals and standards and examples with which 
the saviour-outcasts' advent irradiates the Internal Proletariat's 
murky native ‘ideology’ are the only elements of the futurist 
Weltanschauung that survive the inevitable failure of the futurists’ 
forlorn hope. After ‘the City of the Sun’ has shown itself to have 
been a ‘City of Destruction’, the alien light in which it was momen- 
tarily and bewilderingly apparelled can still be seen shining above 
the smoking ruins and the blood-soaked sod; and then at last this 
glory can be recognized for what it is. It is the celestial light that 
streams from the mansions of the City of God. 

Now that we have followed the saviour-outlaw to his journey's 
end, and have recognized the source of the light which this torch- 
beater carries with him, we need not go on to call the roll of the 
native proletarian leaders with whom he throws in his lot, since 
we have reviewed these once already in bringing the Internal 
Proletariat on to our stage? Our survey of would-be saviours 
with the ‘time-machine’ may therefore close at this point with a 
summary of our findings; and these can be stated in a single 
sentence: the ‘time-machine’ has proved to be the fraud which it 
was accused of being by its quizzical inventor. This pretentious 
piece of clockwork is not, after all, an effective substitute for the 
sword. The sword’s results cannot be attained without shed- 
ding blood and taking life; and such murderous work can only 
be done by dint of the sword's cutting edge. ‘That is why the 
would-be saviour with the ‘time-machine’ invariably rejects his 
new-fangled instrument and gets to work again with his well- 
proved weapon as soon as things become serious—just as, in our 
British warfare in the eighteenth century, the Scottish clansmen 
used to throw their muskets away and draw their claymores 
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whenever they were coming to close quarters with the ‘redcoats’. 
Our present inquiry, as far as we have yet carried it, has shown 
us that, while there may be no salvation in the sword, there is none 
in clockwork either. But happily these are not the only means of 
salvation to which human souls have had recourse in response to 
the challenge of a disintegrating civilization. We must carry the 
inquiry farther. 


The Philosopher masked by a King. 

A means of salvation that does not invoke the aid of either 
‘time-machine’ or sword was propounded in the first generation 
of the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’ by the earliest and greatest of 
Hellenic adepts in the art of Detachment, 


“There is no hope of a cessation of evils? for the states [of Hellas]— 
and, in my opinion, none for Mankind- through a personal union 
between politcal power and philosophy and a forcible disqualification 
of those common natures that now follow one of these two pursuits 
to the exclusion of the other. ‘The union may be achieved in either of 
two ways. Either the philosophers must become kings in our states, or 
else the people who are now called kings and potentates must take— 
genuinely and thoroughly—to philosophy.’* 

In suggesting this cure for social troubles which were not 
peculiar to the Hellenic World of Plato's day but which are apt 
(as the Hellenic sage divined) to beset the mundane life of Man 
in all times and places and circumstances, Plato is at pains to 
disarm, by forestalling, ‘the plain man’s’ criticism of the philo- 
sopher’s prescription. He introduces his proposal as a paradox 
which is likely to bring down upon the sage's head a deluge of 
ridicule and disrepute. If he doesn’t look out he will be mobbed, 
and he will be lucky if he isn't massacred! Yet, if Plato's paradox 
is a hard saying for laymen—be these kings or commoners—it is 
an even harder saying for philosophers. is not the very aim of 
Philosophy a Detachment from Life? And are not the pursuits 
of Detachment and of Salvation incompatible to the point of being 
mutually exclusive? How can one set oneself to salvage a City 
of Destruction from which one is rightly struggling to be free? 
How, then, is the sage to reconcile the spiritual exercise to which 
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he has dedicated his life with a residual scruple of conscience which 
he can neither justify without ceasing to be a philosopher nor 
overcome without ceasing to be a man? 

In the sight of the philosopher the incarnation of self-sacrifice 
— Christ Crucified—is a personification of folly.! Yet few philo- 
sophers have had the courage to avow this conviction, and fewer 
still to act upon it, without at the same time giving Conscience 
something of her due, For the adept in the art of Detachment has 
to start as a man who is encumbered with the common human 
feelings and who is born, ex hypothesi, into a ‘Time of Troubles’, 
‘The sorrows and sufferings of the age, which have impelled this 
human being to follow the philosophic way of life, are manifestly 
pressing no less cruelly upon his contemporaries. He cannot 
ignore in his neighbour a distress of which his own heart gives 
the measure, or pretend that a way of salvation which is com- 
mended by his own experience would not be equally valuable to 
his neighbour if only it were pointed out to him. Is our philo- 
sopher, then, to handicap himself by lending his neighbour a 
helping hand? In this moral dilemma it is vain for him to take 
refuge in the Indic doctrine that Pity and Love are vices,? or in 
the Plotinian doctrine that ‘action is a weakened form of contem- 
plation’.! Nor can he be content to stand convicted of intellectual 
and moral inconsistencies of which the Stoic Fathers—a Zeno and 
a Cleanthes and a Chrysippus—are roundly accused by Plutarch. 
"This eclectic malleus Stoicorum is able to quote texts in which the 
third of the three doctors condemns the life of academic leisure 
in one sentence and recommends it in another within the limits 
of a single treatise. And, in so far as these philosophers of the 
Stoic school did declare in favour of self-sacrifice in the cause of 
social service, Plutarch charges them with having failed to practise 
in their lives the conduct which they were preaching in their 
publications and their lectures.s We need not attempt to ascertain 
whether Plutarch’s damaging accusations against Zeno and Zeno's 
disciples are altogether well founded, But we may remind our- 
selves of Plato's reluctant decision that the adepts who had mas- 
tered the art of Detachment could not be permitted to enjoy for 
ever afterwards the sunlight into which they had so hardly fought 
their way. With a heavy heart he condemned his perfected philo- 
sophers to redescend into the Cave for the sake of helping their 
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unfortunate fellow men who were still sitting ‘in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, fast bound in misery and iron';' and it is 
impressive to see this grievous Platonic commandment being 
dutifully obeyed by Epicurus. 

The Hellenic philosopher whose ideal was a state of unruffled 
Imperturbability (drapaf‘a) was also, apparently, the one and only 
private individual before Jesus of Nazareth to acquire the Greek 
title of Saviour (awrp). That honour was normally a monopoly of 
princes and a reward for services of a public nature. Epicurus's 
unprecedented distinction was an unsought consequence of the 
cool-headed philosopher's good-humoured obedience to an irre- 
sistible call of the heart3 And the fervour of the gratitude and 
admiration with which Epicurus’s work of salvation is extolled in 
the poetry of Lucretius makes it clear that, in this case at least, 
the title was no empty formality but was the expression of a deep 
and lively feeling which must have been communicated to the 
Latin poet through a chain of tradition descending without a break 
from Epicurus’s own contemporaries who had known him, and 
adored him, in the flesh. The Lucretian hymn of praise to a 
saviour who has braved the direst terrors and dared the farthest 
flights in order to liberate his fellow men from the prison-house of 
Superstition has been quoted in this Study already in a different 
context+ In another passage the same poet compares his Master's 
writings to the flowery pastures of the honey-bees, and declares 
these ‘golden sayings’ to be worthy of immortal life because they 
dissipate the terrors of the mind and push back the walls of the 
World.s In a third passage Lucretius hails his saviour-philosopher 
as a god in words which Virgil afterwards adapted to the apothe- 
osis of a saviour-statesman. 

, , __ Deus ille fuit, deus, inclyte Memmi, 
qui prinveps vitae rationem invenit eam quae 
nunc appellatur sapientia, quique per artem 
fluctibus e tantis vitam tantisque tenebris 
in tam tranquillo et tam clara luce locavit. 
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‘This paean may sound extravagant in Christian ears; and yet, 
If we would speak true, 
Much to the Man is due 


Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reservéd and austere 

(As if his highest plot 

‘To plant the bergamot), 
could bring himself, for the sake of his fellow men, to play the 
uncongenial part of a saviour-king at the cost of sacrificing an 
Imperturbability which, for this sage who had sought and found 
it, was the pearl of great price. 

"The paradoxical history of Epicurus brings out the grievousness 
of the burden which the philosophers have to take upon their 
shoulders if, in setting themselves to carry out Plato's prescription, 
they follow the alternative of themselves becoming kings; and it is 
therefore not surprising to find that Plato's other alternative—of 
turning kings into philosophers—has proved highly attractive to 
every philosopher with a social conscience, beginning with Plato 
himself. After considering the possibility that “sometime—either 
in the boundless Past or in the Present (in some non-Hellenic 
clime, far beyond our horizon) or else in the Future—first-rate 
philosophers somehow have been or are being or will be con- 
strained to undertake the government of a state’,? Plato goes on 
to examine the alternative possibility that ‘there might be sons of 
kings or potentates who were born philosophers’. And he submits 
that when they had been born with this natural endowment it 
would not be absolutely inevitable that they should be carried off, 
and that—however difficult it might be for them to be saved alive 
—it would at the same time hardly be possible to maintain that no 
single one among them all would ever be saved in all time? In 
this passage Plato exerts his great powers of persuasiveness to 
demonstrate the theoretical possibility that a saviour of souls from 
the wreck of a disintegrating society might be thrown up by the 
fortuitous operation of Time and Nature and Chance. But a 
theory which satisfies the intellect of a thinker in his arm-chair may 
not avail in practice to relieve him of the necessity of shouldering a 
social burden which will fall remorselessly on the philosopher's own 
shoulders if he cannot find any one else to play the part of Atlas. 
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‘The answer to the question whether it is practical politics for 
our philosopher to count upon the spontaneous generation of 
philosophically m:nded princes will depend, of course, upon the 
actual frequency of the occurrence of this natural phenomenon; 
and a survey of the histories of the disintegrations of civilizations 
up to date will show that the miracle is quite as rare as Plato 
admits it to be in his disarming apologia for this tentative solution 
of his problem. In another context! we have come across two 
princes—born into two different worlds at dates more than a 
thousand years apart—who each made it his mission to use his 
princely power for promoting the moral unity of Mankind without 
having been prompted, so far as we know, by any philosopher- 
mentor. ‘Behold how good and how pleasant itis for brethren to 
dwell together in unity’ was at any rate never suggested to Alex- 
ander the Great by a tutor who held that all non-Hellenes, and 
especially those in Asia, were slaves by nature, and whose political 
ideal, even for a Hellenic commonwealth, was a dominant mino- 
rity living parasitically upon the fruits of the labours of a servile 
proletariat And, if iis certain that Alexander did not lear his 
‘on from Aristotle, it is at least not proven that he learnt it from 
any other source than his own experience of things human and 
divine. Nor is there any evidence to impugn Ikhnaton’s title to 
originality—though we know so much less about Ikhnaton’s up- 
bringing and antecedents than we know about Alexander’s that in 
this Égyptiac case the argumentum ex silentio is far from being con- 
clusive. "The most that we can say is that, in the present state of 
our knowledge, both Ikhnaton and Alexander would appear to fall 
within Plato's category of kings’ sons who were born philosophers, 
who lived to reign, and who attempted, on the throne, to trans- 
late into political practice a philosophy that was apparently all 
their owns At the same time we shall find that these two 
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names exhaust our list; and this result of an empirical test will 
lead us to the conclusion that, if the philosopher is really in 
earnest in his quest for a philosophically minded prince who 
will satisfy the demands of the philosopher's social conscience 
and will thereby absolve the philosopher himself from going 
into politics, then the philosopher cannot afford simply to sit 
back and let Nature, uncontrolled, take her utterly wayward 
course. He must personally take a hand to the extent at any 
rate of developing and improving upon Nature where she 
shows herself susceptible of philosophic cultivation, If the 
philosopher wishes to insure against the risk of being called upon 
to play Atlas himself, he must be willing at least to play Atlas’ 
mentor. 

"This solution of the philosopher’s moral problem has been 
propounded by the Stoic Father Chrysippus. 

"The sage’, he says, ‘will readily put up with the institution of 
kingship, because he will turn it to account. And if he cannot be 
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King himself he will be at the King’s elbow both in peace and in war 
(oupPecbcerae Baoidet kal orparedcerat perà BacMas).' 

And more than a century before these words were written by 
Chrysippus the policy which they formulate had been put into 
action by Plato, 

No less than three times in his life Plato voluntarily, though 
reluctantly, emerged from his Attic retreat and crossed the sea to 
Syracuse in the hope of converting a Sicilian despot to an Athenian 
philosopher's conception of a prince's duty. In his encounter, on 
his first visit, with the hard-bitten Dionysius I, Plato's expectations 
may not have been great; but his hopes rose higher when the 
founder of the second dynasty of Syracusan despots was succeeded 
by a son who had been saved by his father’s criminal success in 
wading through slaughter to a throne from the horrid necessity of 
gaining his own throne by so unpropitious a method. Plato's 
failure to make a philosopher-king out of Dionysius II was the 
great practical disappointment of Plato’s life. Yet the unexpected 
barrenness of his second and third visits to Syracuse was par- 
tially redressed by the unexpected fruitfulness of the first; for the 
shaft which, on that first campaign, the Attic archer had shot into 
the Sicilian air had smitten the heart of a statesman who became 
the brother-in-law of each of the Dionysii in turn besides being the 
uncle of the younger of them. ‘When’, Plato wrote long after- 
wards in retrospect, ‘I conversed with Dio, who was then still 
quite a young man, and instructed him in my notions of the prin- 
ciples of ethics as a practical ideal for him to act upon, I suppose 
I had no idea that, all unwittingly, I was really in some sense 
paving the way for a future overthrow of despotism? In the 
fullness of time Dio put down from his seat a nephew and brother. 
in-law who had refused to play that part of philosopher-king for 
which Plato had perhaps rather arbitrarily cast him; and, when 
Dio, installed in Dionysius's place, brought down upon himself 
the tragic verdict of being capax imperii nisi imperasset,’ the enter- 
prise which had proved too much for this self-consciously en- 
lightened Syracusan prince was executed by the un-self-consciously 
public-spirited Corinthian freeman Timoleon.* 

Plato's relation to Dio is the classic example of the influence of 
the philosopher behind the throne in a situation in which the 
monarch and his mentor are in immediate personal contact. In 
later acts of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ this situation is 


cag Chivsippus: De Viti, Book T, quoted by Plutarch: De Stoicorum Repugnanti, 
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2 Tacitus: Histories, Book T, chap, 49. 

* See IV. C (i) (9 2 (B), Annex 1, vl. iv, pp. 589-91, above. 
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reproduced in the relation of the Borysthenite! Stoic philosopher 
Sphaerus to the Spartan King Cleomenes II,+ and in the relation 
of the Cumaean Stoic philosopher Blossius to the Roman states- 
man Tiberius Gracchus and to the Pergamene revolutionary 
Aristonicus? In the history of the Hindu World the acts of the 
Emperor Akbar—the founder of a Mughal Raj which served as a 
Hindu universal state— reflect the results of the Emperor's personal 
converse with a number of diverse spiritual advisers: Muslim, 
Zoroastrian, Christian, and Jain.* In the history of the Western 
World in its so-called ‘modern’ chapter we can likewise discern in 
the acts of a Frederick and a Catherine and a Joseph the results 
of the personal intercourse between these ‘enlightened’ Hohenzol- 
Jern and Muscovite and Hapsburg monarchs and the contemporary 
French philosophers from Voltaire downwards.s 

Such direct personal relations are no doubt the most effective; 
but it is not impossible for a philosopher-mentor to find ways and 
means of exerting his influence on less onerous terms. For ex- 
ample, when the founder of the Stoic school was besought by the 
restorer of the Macedonian monarchy to come over into Mace- 
donia and help him, Zeno did not choose to leave his Attic 
cloister in order to hang about a Pellan court, but sent his disciples 
Persacus and Philonides as his proxies.” Nor is it only on princes 
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who are his own contemporaries that a philosopher-mentor is able 
to produce an effect at second hand. For, when the Stoic emperor- 
philosopher Marcus Aurelius (vivebat A.D. 121-80) mentions, in 
the roll-call of his spiritual creditors, the names of two Stoic 
philosophers—Sextus of Chaeronea and Quintus Junius Rusticus 
—who had personally instructed him in his youth, he is citing only 
the last of many links in a golden chain of Stoic mentors of Roman 
statesmen which can be traced back without a break, through a 
quarter of a millennium and more, from the age of Marcus and 
Rusticus to the age of Scipio Aemilianus (vivebat circa 185-129 
B.c.) and Panaetius. 

‘This Rhodian Stoic Father of the second century 5.c., who had 
sat, with Blossius, at the feet of Antipater of Tarsus, was the 
mentor of Marcus in a deeper sense than either Rusticus or Sextus. 
For, though the two Stoic tutors of the future emperor may have 
been the most celebrated representatives of their school in their 
day, they would never have had an opportunity to do their work 
had it not been for their distant Rhodian predecessor who had 
planted the first shoots of Stoicism in Roman soil. And the chain 
of philosopher-mentors that runs back from Rusticus to Panaetius 
has its parallel in the chain of statesmen-pupils that can be traced 
from Marcus through Domitian’s victims Herennius Senecio and 
Arulenus Rusticus and Vespasian’s victim Helvidius Priscus and 
Nero's victims Seneca and Thrasea Paetus and Claudius's victi 
Caecina Paetus and Caecina's wife Arria, who showed her husband 
how to die, till we come to Cato Minor—the Roman Stoic proto- 
martyr—and finally to Panaetiue’s own pupil Gaius Laelius 
Sapiens, a contemporary of Scipio Aemilianus and Tiberius 
Gracchus who managed to live into the early years of the Roman 
century of revolution (133-31 B.C.) without allowing himself to be 
robbed of his sweetness and serenity. 

‘The chain of Stoic mentors that runs back to Panaetius from the 
Emperor Marcus's tutors Rusticus and Sextus has a Neoplatonic 
parallel. Maximus of Ephesus (vivebat circa A.D. 300-71), who 
was the personal instructor of the Emperor Julian (vivebat A.D. 
331-63), was himself a disciple of Aedesius, who had been in his 
day the favourite disciple of Iamblichus; and the nonsense which 
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lamblichus had imported into the philosophy of Porphyry and 
Plotinus had been principally inspired by a work from the pen of 
a Babylonian medicine-man (a namesake of the Emperor Julian's) 
who had practised his trade on Hellenic ground in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. This Julian the medicine-man stands to Julian 
the Emperor as the philosopher Panaetius stands to the Emperor 
Marcus. 

There are also cases of a philosopher exerting an influence upon 
a prince or statesman across a gulf of time without any chain of 
intermediaries. For example, Gaius Gracchus was manifestly in- 
fuenced by the ideas of his elder brother Tiberius’s mentor 
Blossius*—though it is certain that Blossius died seven years 
before the year of Gaius's first tribunate,? and uncertain whether 
Gaius had been in personal touch with Blossius even in the years 
before the date of the philosopher's flight from Italy after tue 
murder of Tiberius.s Timoleon, again, can hardly have been 
unaffected by the ideas of his precursor Dio's mentor Platos when 
he accepted the mission of sailing to Syracuse in Dio's wake— 
though by the year in which Timoleon set sail Plato had been 
some three years dead, and there is no record of any personal 
intercourse between the Attic philosopher and the Corinthian 
statesman during Plato’s lifetime. The Indic philosopher Sid- 
dhartha Gautama exerted his influence upon the Mauryan Emperor 
Agoka after a Time-interval of more than two centuries, if the 
Buddha died in 487 B.c. and Acoka came to the throne in 273 2.0. 
But perhaps the most extraordinary example of this exertion of 
influence at long range is Confucius's effect upon the minds and 
lives of the two Manchu emperors K'ang Hsi and Ch'ien Lung. 

‘The first of these two Confucian princes did not begin to reign 
until more than two thousand years had passed since his mentor's 
death; the Far Eastern Society into which K’ang Hsi was born 
was sundered from the Sinic Society, in whose bosom Confucius 
himself had lived and taught, by a social interregnum which 
deepened the gulf dug by Time; and K'ang Hsi himself was not 
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even a native-born son of the Far Eastern Civilization, but was a 
cultural convert from a horde of recently installed barbarian con- 
querors. The influence of Confucius upon K'ang Hsi was a 
brilliant posthumous consolation prize for the disappointment, in 
Confucius's own lifetime, of the hopes of a Sinic sage whose offers 
of service had been rejected by the Sinic princes of the day;! and 
this posthumous reversal of fortune was as ironic as it was extreme, 
for, in offering himself in the role of mentor, the Sinic sage 
had not just been making a half-hearted compromise with an 
importunate conscience in the manner of his Hellenic and Indic 
counterparts. In Confucius's eyes the role which Confucius never 
succeeded in playing effectively until long after his death was no 
grudgingly paid debt to the ineradicable human nature of the 
social animal under the sage’s cloak: it was for him the only role 
in which a philosopher could properly follow his spiritual calling? 

Our survey of philosopher-mentors has revealed some notable 
instances of successful education, ‘The state of the Indie World 
under the rule of Gautama’s pupil Açoka and that of the Hellenic 
World under the rule of Panaetius's pupil Marcus bear out Plato’s 
contention’ ‘that social life is happiest and most harmonious 
where those who have to rule are the last people who would choose 
to be rulers’, And there are other enlightened monarchs who, 
though they may not have quite lived up to that standard, have at 
any rate testified to the truth. Antigonus Gonatas, for example, 
‘when he saw his son behaving all too violently and insolently 
towards his subjects, said to him “Don’t you know, my boy, that 
our monarchy is only a glorified slavery?” 4 ‘Frederick William 
called himself “the field marshal and finance minister of the King 
of Prussia”, Frederick the Great “the first servant of the State”.’s 
Yet, in spite of a few successes such as these, our general conclu- 
sion will be that the device of serving Humanity through the soul 
of a king—as a ventriloquist talks to his audience through the 
mouth of his puppet—is not a satisfactory solution of the philo- 
sopher's personal problem of paying his moral debt to Society 
without abandoning his own precious Detachment, 
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up in the purple, turned out to be as unpromising a subject for 
Plato's educative efforts as a Dionysius I who had had to seize his 
power by force; and neither of the two Dionysii is so discouraging 
a case for the experimental philosopher as their kinsman Dio; for 
Dio had the double advantage of possessing an aptitude for philo- 
sophy without being either a reigning despot or a despot's heir 
apparent; yet his mere proximity to a throne had spoilt Dio to a 
degree which made it almost a foregone conclusion that he would 
come to grief in the high-minded enterprise on which he eventu- 
ally embarked. Dio aspired to transfigure his native city-state of 
Syracuse into Plato's ideal commonwealth by appearing in the 
role, not of saviour-despot, but of saviour-liberator; but the sequel 
to his coup of ejecting his despot-nephew Dionysius was tragically 
ironic. The would-be liberator lived to commit a tyrant's crimes 
before dying a tyrant’s death which left the coast clear for his 
evicted kinsman to come back again, And the sequels to the 
labours of other philosopher-kings and philosopher-statesmen 
have been equally disappointing. Though Timoleon was able to 
execute Dio's unfulfilled design, even Timoleon’s success was no 
more than ephemeral. By the date of the Corinthian elder-states- 
man's death at Syracuse, Agathocles had already been born at 
Thermae to become a greater scourge to the Siceliots than either 
of the Dionysii ‘The sequel to the career of Sphaerus's pupil 
Cleomenes was the tyranny of Nabis and the subsequent collapse 
of the Lacedaemonian body politic. ‘The sequel to the career of 
Blossius's pupil Tiberius Gracchus was a century of revolution 
and civil war which tore the Roman body politic to pieces and was 
only brought to an end at the price of acquiescence in a permanent 
dictatorship. The sequel to the philosophic eclecticism of Akbar 
was the religious bigotry of Awrangzib. The West European 
enlightenment which seeped through philosophical channels into 
Central and East European courts in the eighteenth century 
brought in its trail an infection of the West European political 
virus of Nationalism which first attacked the bourgeoisie and is now 
ravaging the masses. Bion's pupil Antigonus Gonatas was suc- 
ceeded in due course by a Philip V, whose personal folly undid the 
political results of Gonatas’ personal self-discipline. Panactius's 
pupil Marcus deliberately broke with an admirable custom of 
adoption, which had been inaugurated by Nerva, in order to 
bequeath the Principate to his own physical offspring in the person 
of Commodus! ‘The Babylonian medicine-man's pupil and name- 
sake Julian taught Theodosius how to turn a Neoplatonist em- 
peror’s fanaticism to a Christian fanatic's account. The personal 
holiness of Gautama’s pupil Agoka did not save the Mauryan 
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Empire from collapsing at a blow from the fist of the usurper 
Pushyamitra. And in the Far Eastern World the eighteenth- 
century splendour of the reign of Confucius's pupil Chien Lung 
was followed, within little more than forty years from the death 
of this second Manchu philosopher-emperor, by an age of disasters 
and humiliations which was opened by the first salvo of British 
naval ordnance in ‘the Opium War’ and which was not yet in sight 
of its end in a year which was the ninety-eighth anniversary of that 
sinister date. 

Nor is the picture different when we turn from these kings who 
have been made philosophers by force of example to those who 
have been born philosophers without requiring mentors. Ikhn- 
aton’s vision of peace through fraternity was marred, even before 
the Egyptiac visionary's death, by the beginning of the break-up 
of ‘the New Empire’; and in the sequel even the homelands of the 
Egyptiac Society in the Nile Valley were only saved from bar- 
barian clutches by the rude hands of soldier-emperors who un- 
ceremoniously thrust their way on to a throne which Ikhnaton and 
his like were too delicate to hold. As for Alexander's vision of the 
same ideal goal of human endeavours, it did, as we have seen,! 
continue to haunt the Hellenic World thereafter. But the im- 
mediate sequel to Alexander’s carcer was not Augustus's partially 
successful translation of a Macedonian dream into a Roman reality. 
‘The immediate sequel was the warfare of diadochi and epigoni 
who contended with one another, for two live-long generations, 
over the spoils of the Achaemenian Empire in campaigns that 
ravaged the domains of no less than five civilizations. The prac- 
tical effect of Alexander's career was thus the very opposite of the 
philosophic war-lord’s intentions. So far from living to establish 
the ideal Pax Oecumenica of which he dreamed, he merely lived to 
destroy an actual Pax Achaemenia which he only learnt to appre- 
ciate at its proper worth after he had dealt it its death-blow.! 

‘Thus an empirical survey which registered a certain amount of 
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success at the first assay now reveals an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of failure when the investigation is pursued, beyond the first 
chapter, to the end of the story. The philosopher-king—be he a 
philosopher born or the receptive pupil of a philosopher-mentor— 
turns out, after all, to be incapable of saving his fellow men from. 
the shipwreck of a disintegrating society. To this extent the facts 
speak for themselves; but we have still to ask whether they also 
provide their own explanation, And, if we consult them again with 
this question in mind, we shall again find that they duly yield an 
answer. 

"This answer is indeed implicit in the passage of The Republic in 
which Plato introduces on to his stage the figure of the prince who 
is a born philosopher. After putting forward his postulate that, 
sometime and somewhere, at any rate one such born philosopher- 
prince will live to ascend his father’s throne and will there make it 
his business to translate his own philosophical principles into 
political practice, Plato eagerly jumps to the conclusion that 
‘a single one such ruler would suffice—if he could count on the 
consent of the governed (nv co» refouénp)—to carry out in 
full a programme that looks quite impracticable under existing 
conditions’, And the conductor of the argument then goes on to 
explain the grounds of his optimism. ‘Supposing’, he continues, 
‘that a ruler were to enact our ideal laws and introduce our ideal 
social conventions, it would assuredly not be beyond the bounds 

ibility that his subjects should consent to act in accordance 
with their ruler’s wishes. 

These final propositions are manifestly essential to the success 
of Plato's scheme for making a philosopher’s Utopia work out ‘in 
real life’; but they are no less manifestly dependent upon an 
enlistment of the faculty of mimesis; and at earlier points in this 
Study? we have observed that this resort to a kind of social drill— 
with the object of bringing and keeping an uncreative rank-and- 
file abreast of a creative leader—is a short cut which is apt to bring 
those who take it to destruction instead of expediting their journey 
towards their goal. The inclusion of any element of coercion— 
mental or physical—in the social strategy of the philosopher-king 
would therefore perhaps suffice in itself to account for hs failure 
to bring to pass the salvation which he professes to offer; and, if 
we examine his strategy more closely from this standpoint, we 
shall find that his use of coercion is particularly gross. For, though 
Plato is at pains to give the philosopher-king's government the 
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benefit of the consent of the governed, it is evident that there 
would be no purpose in the philosopher's surprising personal 
union with a potentate who is to be an absolute monarch unless 
the despot’s power of physical coercion is to be held in readiness 
for use in case of necessity; and the case in point is as likely to 
arise as it is obvious to foresee. 

"The nature of the peoples is inconstant, and it is easy to persuade 
them of a thing, but dificult to hold them to that persuasion. Accord- 
ingly it is expedient to be so t, when their belief gives out, 
Ere dt hast fi one’s power to make them believe by force." 

In these wholesomely brutal words Machiavelli brings out a 
sinister feature in the strategy of the philosopher-king which Plato 
almost disingenuously slurs over. lf ever the philosopher-king 
finds himself at a point at which he is no longer able to gain his end 
by the exercise of charm or bluff, he will throw away his copy-book 
of moral maxims and proceed to enforce his will by laying about 
him with a sword which he took care not to lay aside when he 
exchanged his royal robe for a philosopher's mantle, Even a Mar- 
cus reluctantly resorted to this ultima ratio regum, and that not 
only against Parthian and Marcomannian fighting-men beyond the 
frontier, but also against unarmed and unresisting Christians in 
the interiori Such a denouement is a scandal which brings the 
philosopher-king's whole profession into disrepute; for the mantle 
is an even more deceitful cloak than the robe for concealing a lethal 
weapon, Once again we are presented with the shocking spectacle 
of Orpheus changing into a drill-sergeant;? and in this case the 
simile is a literal description of the fact; for the king who drops the 
philosopher's mask is a drill-sergeant whose instruments are not 
the psychological devices of ‘personal magnetism’ and ‘the confi- 
dence trick’, but the physical weapons of the cat-o'-nine-tails and 
the firing-squad. 

If a flagrant resort to coercion thus turns out to be the false step 
that explains the failure of the philosopher-king when he is a philo- 
sopher born, the same explanation holds good a fortiori when the 
philosopher-king is merely the royal pupil of an academic mentor. 
In proof of this it will be sufficient to take note of Plato's analysis of 
his own motives for accepting the invitation to revisit Sicily which 
he received, on Dio's initiative, from the Younger Dionysius after 
the accession of that prince to his father’s throne at Syracuse. 

“After [the death of the Elder Dionysius] Dio came to think that 
perhaps he might not for ever remain solitary in holding the views which 

* Machiavelli, Niccolò: I Principe, chap. 6, quoted already in V. C (i) (d) 1, vol. v, 
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he himself had acquired as a result of the proper instruction [imparted 
to him by Plato during the Athenian pübiophere vele abu en 
Syracuse]. He noticed, from observation, that the same views were 
taking root in other minds too—not in many, but any way in some; he 
thought that, with Heaven's help, [the Younger] Dionysius might per- 
haps come to be numbered among these converts; and, if anything like 
that did happen, this in turn, as Dio saw it, would raise his own life, and 
the life of the whole Syracusan community, to a hardly imaginable 
degree of felicity. Further, Dio thought it essential that at all costs I 
should come to Syracuse post-haste to collaborate with him in all this. 
He had not forgotten our previous intercourse with one another and how 
effectively this had stimulated in him a passion to live the life that was 
finest and best. If he could now achieve the same result in Dionysius, 
‘which was what he had set himself to do, then he had great hopes of 
being able to make the life of happiness and truth into a general and. 

nent institution of the country, without the bloodshed and the 
loss of life and the other evils that have come to pass in the event. 

“Having come to these conclusions—which were right—Dio persuaded 
Dionysius to send me an invitation, and at the same time he sent a 
personal message of his own, begging me to come post-hast at all costs, 
before others would have time to gain Dionysius's ear and divert him 
into some other way of life than the best way. At the risk of prolixity I 
shall recapitulate the considerations with which Dio supported his plea. 
“What opportunities”, he asked, “are we to wait for that could be more 
favourable than those which have now been presented by a heaven-sent 
piece of good fortune?” And he went on to dwell, in detail, upon the 
extent of the Dionysian dominions in Italy and Sicily, and upon his 
(Dio's) own power in the state; upon Dionysius’s youth and the in- 
tensity of his passion for an education in philosophy; upon the ripeness 
of his (Dio’s) own nephews and other intimate friends for conversion to 
the doctrine and the way of life which I consistently preached; and upon 
the strength of the influence which they would have on Dionysius, in 
helping to convert him along with them. “And so (he concluded) now, 
if ever, is the moment for a realization of all our hopes of a personal 
union between philosophy and political power! in a state of large 
calibre.” 

"These—with many others in the same strain—were the arguments 
Ti which Dio sought to prevail upon me. As regarda my own opinion, 
it was divided between an anxiety on the score of how things might go 
with the young people—considering how volatile are the passions of 
youthand how often they react by "going into reverse” —and aconfidence 
in the character of Dio, which was, I knew, stable by nature and was 
now also fortified by the comparative maturity ef his age. So I long 
debated and hesitated whether I should go, as I was asked, or what I 
should do, till in the end Tinclined to the opinion that, if ever a philosopher 
‘was to set himself to realize his ideas about legislation and government, 


+ See the passage from The Republic, 473 C-D, that has been quoted in Part IIL A, 
vol lil p. 93, and again in the present chapter and volume, p. a42, above Ad-T, 
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this was just the occasion for making that experiment, since I now had 
only to convince one person thoroughly and at this one stroke I should 
have achieved a whole world of good. 

"These were the considerations that led me to take the bolder course 
and set out from home, not at all in the spirit with which some people 
have credited me, but under a most powerful moral compulsion not to 
lose my own self-respect, as I was in danger of losing it if I were to be 
convicted, in my own judgement, of being simply nothing but a mere 
voice—a fellow who would never take action, not even a hand’s turn, if 
he could help it. I was also afraid of waking up to find that I had proved 
false, among other things, to my friendship with my former host, Dio, 
and this at a time when he was really in no little danger. Suppose that 
some misfortune were to overtake him and he were to be banished by 
Dionysius and his other enemies and then arrive at my door as a fugitive 
and interrogate me like this: “Plato, I come to you as an exile, not asking 
for, or wanting, foot and horse for fighting my enemies, but wanting and 
asking for those persuasive arguments with which you, of all men, as. 
I know, have the ability to arouse in young men an enthusiasm for 

odness and righteousness and, in the same act, to bring them into 
Pesca and good-iellooship with one another, whenerer occasion 
arises. Tt is because I have been left in want of this assistance on your 
part that I have now had to leave Syracuse and appear here and now on. 
your door-step. But it is not this plight of mine that is the worst re- 
roach to you; for what about your obligations to Philosophy? Are you 
pot always singing her prises and complaining that she is without 
honour among the rest of Mankind? Yet hasn't she, like me, now been. 
betrayed as far as it has lain with you? If we had happened to be living 
at Megara, no doubt you would have come to my aid in the cause in 
which I was invoking your help, on pain, if you had hung back, of feeling 
yourself the vilest creature on Earth. And now, [when I have called 
you to Syracuse,] do you really think that you could plead the le 
of the journey and the immensity of the voyage and the fatigue as a 
valid defence against an imputation of cowardice? You know very well 
that you would not have a leg to stand on!" 

“If T had had to meet this attack, what plausible answer would there 
have been for me to make? Just none at all, And so I came for the most 
unimpeachable of reasons that mortal man could ever have. And on 
this account I left my own occupations, which were by no means 
despicable, and put myself under a tyranny which might well be thought. 
unbecoming both to my teaching and to myself, In coming in spite of 
all this, T acquitted myself of my duty to Zeus Xenios and cleared my- 
self of all reproach on the part of Philosophy—who would have been 
qut to shame in my person if, through defect of hardihood and courage, 

had got myself into real disgrace, ”? 


If this analytical reminiscence is a true account of the workings 
of Plato's mind at the time when Dionysius's invitation was awaiting 


1 Plato, Letter No. 7, 327 2-329 2. 
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Plato's answer, it tells us that Plato's mission was doomed a priori 
to failure; for neither of the two principal considerations that 
he here attributes to himself can bear examination. We here see 
the philosopher not only yielding to the temptation to exploit the 
use of the despot’s material power as a short cut to the translation 
of a Utopia into ‘real life’, but even being influenced by a self- 
regarding feeling which looks less like a genuine prick of conscience 
than like a twinge of the scholar’s painful sense of inferiority to the 
man of action; and, whether we adopt the more or the less chari- 
table of these two alternative interpretations, we are bound to 
discern in either of them a latent lack of confidence in the policy 
of Detachment on which, ex kypothesi, the philosopher has staked 
his personal hope of salvation, 

Tn fact, the philosopher-king is doomed to fail because he is 
attempting to unite two contradictory natures in a single person. 
The philosopher stultifies himself by trespassing on the king’s 
field of ruthless action, while conversely the king stultifies himself 
by trespassing on the philosopher's field of loveless and pitiless 
contemplation. Like the saviour with the ‘time-machine’, the 
philosopher-king is driven, sooner or later, into proclaiming his 
own failure by drawing a weapon which convicts him of being a 
saviour with the sword in disguise. If the sword spells self-defeat 
and the ‘time-machine’ self-deception, the philosopher’s mantle 
and the prince’s mask are emblems of hypocrisy; and, since ‘hypo- 
crite’ and ‘saviour’ are incompatible roles, our search for a genuine 
saviour must be carried further. 


The God Incarnate in a Man. 

We have now examined three different epiphanies of the creative 
genius who is born into a disintegrating society and who bends his 
powers and energies to the task of coping with the challenge of 
social disintegration by finding and making some effective re- 
sponse. We have reviewed in turn the would-be saviour of Society 
who puts his trust in the sword, and the would-be saviours from 
Society whose respective instruments are the ‘time-machine’ and 
the philosopher-king. And in each case we have found that the 
vaunted way of salvation leads nowhere but to the brow of a preci- 
pice. "There is no salvation in the sword. It proves impossible 
after all, as might have been expected a priori, to make a deadly 
weapon do the very opposite of the work for which it has been 
designedly forged. However cunning the hand that wields it, and 


1 For this attitude of mind, which in Greek is called Bene, see TIT. C (i) (), vol. ii, 
p. 253, end V. C () (4) o, in the present volume, pp. 144-8, above, 
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however well-meaning the will that governs the hand, the sword 
can neither be compelled to bring salvation nor prevented from 
dealing the destruction which it is its nature to bring to pass. The 
would-be saviour with the sword is self-condemned to self-defeat; 
and in exposing him for the failure that he is we have also 
exposed his two competitors; for we have found that both the 
would-be saviour with the ‘time-machine’ and the sage who 
operates as the mentor of a philosopher-king are apt, at the critical 
moment, to drop their pretentious instruments and take to the 
old-fashioned killing-tool, We have thus reduced our three osten- 
sibly diverse types of would-be saviour to the single figure of a 
man with a sword. Whether the weapon happens at the moment 
to be drawn or sheathed or cloaked, itis the only means of salvation 
which the man has to offer in the last resort. 

What conclusion are we to draw from this series of disillusion- 
ments? Do they signify that any and every attempt to find and 
bring salvation is doomed to end in destruction if the would-be 
saviour is merely a human being? Let us remind ourselves of the 
context of the classic statement of the truth which we have been 
verifying empirically in this chapter. ‘All they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword? are the words of a saviour who gives 
this as his reason for commanding one of his followers to sheathe 
again a sword which this henchman has just drawn and used. In 
thus taking to the sword at the critical moment, the henchman has 
done his best according to his present lights." He has taken his 
own life in his hands for the sake of playing the man on his Mas- 
ter’s behalf. But the Master swiftly and sternly rejects an offer of 
self-sacrifice that is made in this militant form. So far from follow- 
ing up this first blow with a general counter-offensive in the 
fashion of Judas Maccabaeus* or Ismā'il Shah Safawi? or Guru 
Govind Singh, Jesus of Nazareth first heals the wound that 
Peter's sword has already inflicted,s and then delivers his own 
person up to suffer the last extremes of insult and torment. 

Nor is Jesus moved to choose this agonizing alternative by any 
fear that, if he did take to the sword, he might be courting a mili- 
tary defeat. "Thinkest thou’, he says to Peter, ‘that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels? And to Pilate he says: ‘If my kingdom were 

I For Fee’ conversion fem a futurists militancy to the gentleness of a soul which 

^. C (i) (d) 1, vol. v, pp. 392-3, 
aite V. CO () s vol. v, p. 68, and V. C () 6) 6 8), Annex, val: y, pp. 657-9, 
See I. C () @), Annex 1, vol. i, pp. 366-88, and V. C () (d) 6 (8), Annex, vol v, 
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of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be 
deliveied to the Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence.'t 
Jesus's motive for refusing to take to the sword is thus not any 
practical calculation that, in the particular circumstances, his own 
force is no match for his adversaries’. He believes that, if he did 
take to the sword, he could be certain of winning all the victory 
that swordsmanship can procure. Yet, believing this, he still re- 
fuses to use the weapon. Rather than conquer with the sword he 
will die on the Cross. 

In choosing this alternative in the hour of crisis, Jesus is breaking 
right away from the conventional line of action which has been 
taken by the other would-be saviours whose conduct we have 
studied. What inspires the Nazarene saviour to take this tremen- 
dous new departure? We may answer this question by asking, in 
turn, what distinguishes him from the saviours who have refuted 
their own pretensions by turning into swordsmen. The answer is 
that these were men who knew themselves to be no more than 
human, whereas Jesus was a man who believed himself to be the 
Son of God.? Are we to conclude that ‘salvation belongeth unto 
the Lord’,? and that, without being in some sense divine, a would- 
be saviour of Mankind will always be impotent to execute his 
mission in act and deed?* Now that we have weighed and found 
wanting those soi-disant saviours who have avowedly been mere 
men, let us turn, as our last recourse, to the saviours who have 
presented themselves as gods. 

‘To pass in review a procession of saviour-gods, with an eye to 
appraising their claims to be what they profess to'be and to do 
what they profess to do, is perhaps an unprecedentedly presump- 
tuous application of our habitual method of empirical study. And, 
if we are to venture upon the attempt, it may be easiest to begin 
with those claimants whose performance of the saviour-god’s part 
hus been the most perfunctory. Let us start with the deus ex 
machina and try to ascend from this possibly infra-human level 
towards the ineffable height of the deus cruci fixus. If dying on the 
Cross is the utmost extreme to which it is possible for a man to 
go in testifying to the truth of his claim to divinity, appearing upon 
the stage is perhaps the least trouble that an acknowledged god can 
decently take in support of a claim to be also a saviour. 

On the Attic stage in the century which saw the breakdown of 
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the Hellenic Civilization the deus ex machina was a veritable god- 
send to embarrassed playwrights who, in an already enlightened 
age, were still constrained by a tenacious convention to take their 
plots from the traditional corpus of Hellenic Mythology. If the 
action of the play had in consequence become caught, before its 
natural close, in some, humanly speaking, insoluble tangle of moral 
enormities or practical improbabilities, the author could extricate 
himself from the toils in which he had been involved on account of 
one of the conventions of his art by resorting to another of them. 
He could appeal to his stage-manager for help, and that obliging 
and resourceful technician would promptly wheel or hoist on to 
the stage a god out of the blue to effect a denouement. This is the 
role of Artemis in Euripides’ Hippolytus and of Athena in the same 
poet’s Jon and Iphigeneia in Tauris; and this trick of an Attic 
dramatist's trade has given scandal to scholars. The solutions of 
human problems that are propounded by these Olympian inter- 
ventionists neither convince the human mind nor appeal to the 
human heart, Was Euripides simply making use of a traditional 
convention of his art without troubling to question or criticize it? 
‘That can hardly be believed of a ‘high-brow’ who was patently a 
born sceptic, and whose natural scepticism had been vehemently 
stimulated by a catastrophic social experience in which it had been 
his fortune to participate. Or was he perhaps just professionally 
incompetent? Was he driven to resort to this clumsy trick by 
finding that he had tied himself into knots from which he could 
see no other way of escape? No, it is impossible to attribute such 
silliness to an intelligence which in all else is so dazzlingly clever. 
"The puzzle seems to admit of only one solution. If our fifth- 
century Attic dramatist was not a ‘low-brow’ and not a fool, must 
he not have been a knave? 

It has, in fact, been seriously suggested by one modern Western. 
scholar that Euripides never brings on a deus ex machina without 
having his tongue in his cheek. According to Verrall, the sly 
Athenian rationalist has made this quaint traditional convention 
serve his own purposes by using it as a screen for sallies of irony 
and blasphemy upon which he could hardly have ventured with 
impunity if he had come out into the open. This screen is ideal 
in texture, since it is impervious to the hostile shafts of the poet's 
‘low-brow’ adversaries while it is transparent to the knowing eyes 
of his sophisticated brother sceptics. In fact, the Euripidean use 
of the deus ex machina is an artistic tour de force which is a con- 
summate artist's chef d'æuvre. 

‘Tt is not too much to say that on the Euripidean stage whatever is 
said by a divinity is to be regarded, in general, as ipso facto discredited. 
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tis in all cases objectionable from the author's point of view, and almost 
always a lie. "By representing the deities he persuaded men that they 
did not exist."* . . . This character of mere theatrical and conventional 
pretence, contradictory to the sense of the part and transparent to the 
Instructed reader, which Lucian? rightly attributes to the machine- 
gods of Euripides, is nowhere better illustrated than by the Athena of 
the [Iphigeneia in Tauris), 


In this play the goddess ostensibly intervenes in order to stop 
a barbarian tyrant from catching and killing some distinguished 
Hellenic fugitives. In Verrall’s opinion this ‘happy ending’ is not 
meant to be taken seriously. The spectator of the perfotmance— 
or reader of the text—is intended to understand that the play is 
after alla tragedy. The fugitives are not really going to escape 
their persecutor's clutches; it is made perfectly clear, all along, 
that they have not a dog's chance; and, what is more, they do not 
morally deserve any miraculous reprieve; for it cannot be denied 
that they have brought this fate upon themselves by trying to 
practise a fraud upon their barbarian captor. Well, but is not 
Thoas a savage in fighting whom all is fair? Yes, but are not his 
captives Hellenes who should scruple to retort even to savagery 
with deceit?* And how did these representatives of Civilization 
come to place themselves in the false position for which they are 
going to pay so tragic a penalty? Were they not "let in’ by the very 
divinities who are now ‘letting them down’? What possessed 
Orestes to think of stealing the holy image of the Tauric Artemis? 
Was it not Apollo who sped him on this knavish errand with the. 
promise that, if he brought the stolen statue to Athens, he might 
hope to win as his reward a breathing-space from the cruel malady 
which had descended upon him as the penalty for the commission 
of a greater crime in obedience to a previous behest of the same 
divinity?s 

"The same scholar applies the same apparatus criticus to the 
interpretation of Euripides’ Jon. Just as, according to Verrall, 
Iphigeneia and Orestes and Pylades and the chorus of Attic 
women are not miraculously reprieved by Athena but are tragi- 
cally put to death—in the sight and hearing of any audience that. 
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has ears to hear and eyes to see—so, according to the same inter- 
preter, the illegitimacy of Ion's birth and the unchastity of Creusa's 
life before her marriage are tragically exposed through the thread- 
bareness of the veil which Athena makes a pretence of throwing 
over this pair of scandals.t 

If there is any substance in Verrall's interpretation of Euripides’ 
plays, it would seem to be the practice of the Euripidean gods 
first malevolently to inveigle the human dramatis personae into 
putting themselves in the wrong, and then heartlessly to abandon 
their dupes to a doom which ought in justice to overtake the 

vine mischief-makers and not their human victims. But who, 
‘in the last analysis’, are these odious divinities? Have they really 
any independent existence in themselves? Are they not, rather, 
the mythical ‘externalizations’ of psychological forces that ‘in real 
life’ are immanent in the souls of the human actors? And is not 
Euripides’ esoteric theme the moral frailty of his own enlightened 
countrymen and contemporaries? 

On this showing, the deus ex machina is nothing but a caricature 
of the human saviour with the ‘time-machine’, whose trick we have 
seen through already. In bringing this mountebank on to his 
stage in the mask of a god and not of a mortal the playwright is 
hinting to his audience that he intends this character to be taken 
satirically in the spirit of Lewis Carroll, and not seriously in the 
spirit of Mr. Wells. The deus ex machina thus turns out to be a. 
joke—and that a bitter one. And the Olympians would hardly 
be able to rehabilitate themselves even if they could convince us. 
that Verrall’s theory is moonshine and that the Euripidean Artemis 
and Athena are genuinely doing all that they are professing to do, 
Morally it makes little difference whether a miraculously ‘happy 
ending’ is a genuine miracle or a fake; for it cannot in either case 
save a tragedy from being anything but what it is. What are we 
to think of divine shepherds who neglect their duty towards their 
human flocks until the wretched sheep have fallen into the deepest 
moral errors and suffered the utmost spiritual agonies of which 
their nature is capable? Are we to acquit them of blame just 
because, at the thirteenth hour, they are kind enough to avert— 
by an exercise of magical power which costs them no exertion— 
ag Speer eto ae eaten ten 
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some of the material consequences of moral disasters which, owing 
to their neglect, are now beyond repair? Divinities who behave 
like this cannot defend themselves by pleading that they are prac- 
tising what has been preached to them by human philosophers; 
for Epicurus, as we have seen,? had not the heart, when it came 
to the point, to lower his own conduct to the level of his doctrine; 
and, if a human sage knew better than to take a heartless philosophy 
seriously, even when he had invented it himself, his divine dis- 
ciples, too, ought to know better a fortiori. Nor is the practice of 
tempering a habitual neglect with an occasional intervention 
morally salvaged by expanding the field of the deus ex machina’s 
perfunctory performance from the stage of the theatre at Athens 
to the sum-total of the Universe, as Plato expands it in a myth 
which we have already quoted in another context) The deus ex 
machina is indefensible in any field and on any hypothesis. And 
yet we need not be discouraged by this outcome of our first essay 
towards a survey of saviour-gods; for a train of ideas that starts 
with a conceit may end in a revelation. If ‘Cloudcuckooland’ can 
open human eyes to the Kingdom of Heaven,‘ it is not impossible 
that the deus ex machina may put us, if we persevere, on the track 
of another epiphany of God which ‘unto the Greeks’ was likewise 
"foolishness's—the figure of Christ on the Cross. 

If putting in an appearance as a deus ex machina is the cheapest 
of all the ways in which a god.can present himself to Man as his 
saviour, the next cheapest kind of epiphany is an avatar. At first 
sight, perhaps, it might scem to imply a considerably greater ex- 
penditure of divine time and trouble when a god condescends to 
exchange his proper form for a tenement of human flesh and to 
linger in this shape on Earth for the length of a human lifetime, 
instead of just for the duration of the last act of a play. On closer 
scrutiny, however, the apparent generosity dwindles. In point of 
time those three score years and ten must count for much the same 
as three minutes in the consciousness of an immortal who has Eter- 
nity to play with; and in point of trouble the divinity who is living 
through an avatar is apt, we shall find, to avail himself of his 
latent supernatural powers as soon as things look nasty. In Euri- 
pides’ Bacchae Dionysus does not dream of allowing a deluded 
Pentheus to have his way with this divinity in human disguise. 
When it comes to the crisis the camouflaged god, with one wave 
of his magic wand, causes Pentheus’ own womenkind to tear 


1 See V. C G) (d) 10, pp. 144-6, above, 
2 See the present chapter, Pp, ze, above, 
3 See the passages fromm Dino Polis that have been quoted in TV. C (), vo iv, 
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the wretched man to pieces in the blind frenzy of their orgiastic 
religious exaltation. 

"The god recovered from the bout; 

‘The man it was that died. 
In thus meanly drawing upon his reserves of superhuman potency 
Dionysus is breaking the rules of his own game, like the human 
saviour with the ‘time-machine’ and the human philosopher-king 
when they drop their pretences and take to their swords. But the 
god is behaving more detestably than his human counterparts; for 
the crisis that moves him to make use of his hidden weapon is one 
that he himself has deliberately provoked. This god incarnate has 
kept his human assailant in ignorance of his superhuman bugbear's 
true nature in order to lure the silly fellow into a cruel trap. The 
show of patience and humility with which the mysterious stranger 
replies to the headstrong prince's ill-usage of him in the first act 
of the play is neither sincere nor disinterested, Itis not Dionysus's 
intention to put Pentheus out of countenance, and so win him to 
repentance, by eventually revealing his own identity. His plan is 
to catch him out, and his temper is malicious. 

Nor does Dionysus, in his sojourn among men, always make 
even so much as a pretence of being other than an Olympian. The 
best part of Dionysus’s earthly career is devoted to a campaign of 
world-conquest in which the divine aggressor takes advantage of 
his supernatural powers in order to anticipate (or emulate), at his 
; the human exploits of Sesostris and Alexander. And woe 
betide the human potentate who ventures to offer resistance to 
the conqueror-god’s triumphal progress. For the crime of suc- 
cessfully repelling this Olympian invader, Lycurgus King of the 
Edénes pays the same dreadful penalty that is exacted from Pen- 
theus King of Thebes for his refusal to acknowledge Dionysus's 
divinity. But the principal theatre of Dionysus's military prowess 
lies neither in Bocotia nor in Thrace. Dionysus, like Alexander, 
glories chiefly in being the conqueror of India; and on this Indian 
soil the Hellenic deity’s brutal epiphany has its analogues in the 
avatars of Shiva and Vishnu As for Shiva, he is nothing but 
Destructiveness personified. And even Shiva's divine antithesis is 
capable of sinking to Dionysus's level when Vishnu goes on the 
war-path in the guise of a Krishna or a Rama. 

If the avatar thus turns out to be morally almost as repulsive 
as the epiphany ex machina, the demigod, who presents himself 
next, is a decidedly more sympathetic figure. We have only to 


2 For certain likenesses and differences between these two Hindu worships and 
Christianity see V. C () (9 2, Vol v, p. 138, and V. C () (4) 7, in the present volume, 
Pp. 47-9, above, 
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cast our eye over the goodly company of these heroes: a Sumeric 
Gilgamesh; a Hellenic Héraklés and Asklépios and Castor and 
Pollux and Perseus and Achilles and Orpheus; and a Sinic con- 
tingent that includes, among others, the ‘culture-heroes’ Yu and 
Yi and Yao and Shwen.t ‘These half-divine beings in human flesh 
live out their lives on Earth without benefit of that privilege of 
arbitrarily contracting out of the game which the full-blown gods, 
in their avatars, retain and abuse, ‘The labours of Héraklés are at 
least as serviceable to Mankind as Dionysus’s escapades; yet the 
sufferings which such labours must entail for the labourer in the 
natural human course of events are suffered by Héraklés as genu- 
inely as though he were no more than an ordinary mortal. The 
divinity of the demigods is housed in common clay; and they have 
to contend with all the challenges which present themselves to 
‘Man that is born of a woman’? The demigod, too, ‘is of few 
days, and full of trouble’; and he is not even exempted from having 
to do battle with Man's ‘last enemy’. The demigod—and this is 
his glory—is subject, like Man, to Death. 

Still less remote from our common humanity are the authentic 
human beings who have been crédited by their fellows with the 
half-divine parentage that is the demigods’ birthright. The divine 
paternity which in Euripides’ play is ascribed by Athena to Ton 
has also been attributed to princes and sages that are no legendary 
figures but are well-known historical characters who have unques- 
tionably lived in the flesh, and whose acts and thoughts are on 
record in documents that must rank as unimpeachable evidence. 
In the Hellenic tradition not only Ion and Asklépios, but also 
Pythagoras and Plato and Augustus, have been reckoned among 
the sons of Apollo; and not only Héraklés and the Dioscuri and 
Perseus, but also Alexander, among the sons of Zeus, while Apol- 
Jonius of Tyana has been reckoned alternatively as a son of Zeus 
or as either a son of Zeus or a son of Proteus.4 The common form 
of the tale is that the human hero's human mother is visited by 
a superhuman mate who usurps the place of her lawful human 
husband. Apollo ousts Mnesarchus and Ariston and Octavius; 
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Zeus-Amon ousts Philip. Sometimes the divine visitor presents 
himself in the form of a man, sometimes in the form of an animal, 
and sometimes in the form of a thunderbolt or a ray of light. 
Zeus-Amon is fabled to have visited Alexander's mother Olympias 
in the form either of a thunderbolt or of a snake," and in the course 
of ages this fable has travelled far and wide. In Italy it was trans- 
ferred in the third century .c, from Alexander to Scipio Africanus 
Major? and in the last century B.C. to Augustus; in Central Asia 
by the fifteenth century of the Christian Era it had come to be 
transferred to a legendary common ancestor of Chingis Khan and 
‘Timur Lenk.* In an etherial version the same story is also told of 
a man of the people who has outshone every one of these kings 
and statesmen and philosophers. 

"These tales have their counterpart in the Christian legends of the 
birth of Jesus; and the version followed by Matthew exhibits the direct 
influence of the Hellenic motif This influence has not, of course, been 
perfectly well known, it is, of course, easier to deny the pat of the human father 
Bian the maternity of the human mother, le would prabebly be dieu to cite a 
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transmitted through any literary channel; what has happened is that the 
popular ideas that have been diffused far and wide through all peoples 
and all religions have been laid under contribution for the benefit of the 
Christian myth. Be that as it may, the correspondence between Matthew 
and the legend of the birth of Plato is as exact as it could possibly be. 
Before Mary's marriage with Joseph has been consummated, she be- 
comes with child ee veduaros dylov = ddaa Aro\amansy ouveyévero 
ji Mepucrséym (Olympiodorus). Joseph proposes to put her away when 
the Angel of the Lord (the mal’ak Yahweh, the representative of the 
Godhead, as so often in the Old Testament) appears to him in a dream 
and reveals to him what has come to pase and what is his son's future, 
In obedience to this revelation Joseph “did as the Angel of the Lord 
had bidden him and took unto him his wife and knew her not till she 
had brought forth her first-born son”—the exact instructions that are 
given to Plato’s father.” 
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‘This divine paternity of a saviour born of a woman is a form 
of epiphany which brings the saviour-god into a perfect intimacy 
with human kind. But how is the nature of fatherhood to be con- 
ceived of if Godis the subject of it? Can God's fatherhood really be 
supposed to take the form of an act of physical procreation? It 
would be hard to say whether the suggestion is the more shocking 
when the divinity is pictured as masquerading in the body of a 
human seducer or when this sordid realism is evaded by the 
childishly grotesque device of turning a god into a beast and a 
myth? into a fairy-tale. In whatever physical shape the god may 
be portrayed, a literal paternity cannot be attributed to him with- 
out making blasphemous nonsense of his fatherhood in the judge- 
ment of any human soul that is morally sensitive and intellectually 
critical. If the hero's divine father was really behaving like a 
human rake, there is no reason why the hero should have turned 
out better than any other child that has been born out of lawful 
wedlock. On the other hand, if it be accepted that the hero has 
displayed an unmistakably superhuman prowess, and if it be 
granted that a spiritual endowment which cannot be of human 
origin can only be accounted for as the gift of a divine parent, then 
the nature of the divine paternity with which the hero must be 
credited will have to be conceived of in the non-corporeal terms 
in which it is in fact presented in our Christian version of the 
Hellenic myth? If God has begotten a Son, the divine act must 
be an eternal truth and not an occurrence in Time. And if God 
can create the Universe by uttering a word,? then assuredly he can 
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send his Son into the World by making an Annunciation. This 
is the common foundation of all varieties of Christian belief con- 
cerning the manner in which the saviour-god has made his his- 
torical epiphany. But this primary common ground leaves some 
critical secondary questions outstanding. To whom, and at what 
moment, and in what circumstances, will the creative Annuncia- 
tion be made? 

If it be agreed that God's way of revealing himself as a father 
is to speak with the voice of the Spirit to a human soul, it may 
still be debated whether the Father is to be expected to announce 
His divine intention to the human mother of His Son at the momént 
when her child is physically conceived. May it not be more god- 
like to confer the grace of this divine paternity upon a soul which 
has already reached the threshold of its human maturity and has 
already proved its worthiness of sonship by offering itself to God 
without blemish or reserve? ‘God is the common father of all 
men, but he makes the best ones peculiarly his own.’ "This adop- 
tive kind of fatherhood is not unknown even among men. Even 
in the gross economy of a purely mundane society the physical 
act of procreation is not the only means by which a man can 
acquire a son. As an alternative to the begetting of a child whose 
character is ex hypothesi an unknown quantity, the would-be father 
may adopt a grown man who hss already shown himself capable 
of taking over the heritage which his adoptive parent has to hand 
on. And, if this heritage be one that carries heavy responsibilities 
and imposes exacting tasks involving many people's welfare, then 
a conscientious man of affairs—be he householder or prince—may 
well find greater comfort in a son of his choice than in a son of 
hisloins. In such a spirit thesecond Scipio Africanus? adopted Scipio 
Aemilianus; Divus Julius adopted Octavian; and Nerva initiated 
a succession of imperial adoptions which ran through Trajan and 
Hadrian and Pius to Marcus, In the Age of the Antonines it had 
come to be almost a constitutional convention of the Roman 
Empire that the Principate should be transmitted by adopting a 
successor and not by begetting one. Did Marcus do well when 
he broke Nerva’s ‘Golden Chain’ for the benefit of his own child 
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Commodus? And, if adoption works better than procreation when 
the father is a human prince and the heritage a mundane empire, 
may it not be better, a fortiori, when the father is God himself and 
when the business on hand is Man's salvation? 

"The belief that a Son of Man may in this way become a Son of 
God has declared itself, in the first instance, in the deification of 
oecumenical monarchs,’ In some oecumenical empires the adop- 
tion of the prince by the god has been conceived of as taking place 
at the moment of the prince's accession, and in others as being 
deferred until after his death. Posthumous apotheosis appears to 
have been the rule among the Hittites and in Japan; adoption- 
‘upon-accession in the Egyptiac and Sumeric and Sinic and Andean 
worlds; while in the Hellenic World the two practices came into 
currency side by side*—with the strange consequence that a Hel- 
lenic ruler in the Age of Disintegration might find himself already 
an object of worship in his own lifetime in certain parts of his 
dominions or among certain classes of his subjects, while elsewhere 
he must be content with the knowledge that he would receive— 
or at any rate become a candidate for receiving—the same honours 
as soon as he had ceased to be present in the flesh.? This belief in 
divine paternity by adoption has had the same social history as the 
cruder belief in divine paternity by procreation, While it likewise 
makes its first appearance as an expression of the awe in which an 
oecumenical ruler is held by his subjects, it also likewise breaks 
these original bounds and comes to be extended to commoners 
instead of remaining a monopoly of kings. In the history of the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Society the earliest example of the 
deification of a man of the people is to be found in a comedy. In 
the closing verses of Aristophanes’ Birds the chorus hail Peithe- 
taerus as ‘God of Gods’ (Bauiévov tréprare) when, in reward for 
the feats of having founded ‘Cloudcuckooland’ and blockaded 
Olympus into an abject surrender, the Athenian cockney makes a 
triumphal epiphany with the sceptre of Zeus in his hand and with 
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‘the Queen’ on his arm as his heavenly bride.t But a scene which, 
in the first generation of the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’, had thus 
been played in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens as the crowning 
extravaganza of a fantastic farce was replayed four and a half 
centuries later on the banks of the Jordan in an amazingly different 
setting and spirit. In the story of the Gospels the designation of a 
‘Nazarene carpenter as the Son of God is presented as the opening 
revelation of a mystery which was to culminate in the Crucifixion 
and which was nothing less than God's scheme for Man's salvation. 
In all four Gospels? it is told of Jesus that he was designated as 
the Son of God after his baptism in Jordan by John, as he was 
coming up out of the water. And in the earliest, as well as in the 
latest, of the four the whole story begins with this act of adop- 
tion, and not with any account of the saviour-god’s conception or 
birth or infancy or upbringing.* There is, of course, an apparent 
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2 Matt, ii 16-17; Mark i, ro-rz; Luke ii, 21-2; John i. 31-4. 
3 In ali the three Synoptic Gospels this designation of Jesus as the Son of God is 
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discrepancy between this account, in all the Gospels, of the adop- 
tion of Jesus as the Son of God in the prime of his manhood and 
the account of his conception by the Holy Ghost which precedes 
the account of the adoption in the Gospels according to Saint Mat- 
thew and Saint Luke. And this raises difficult problems of literary 
criticism and theological exegesis which have exercised scholars 
and have divided Christians Is ‘adoption’ or ‘conception’ the 
proper description of a humanly ineffable utterance of the Creative 
Word that gave God a man for his son and Mankind a god for their 
saviour? At what moment in Jesus's human life on Earth did a 
divine wave of salvation break upon the shoals of Time in the 
course of its everlasting passage over the boundless ocean of 
Etemity? Instead of attempting to answer + question that is 
humanly unanswerable, it may perhaps be more useful to suggest 
that the two words ‘adoption’ and ‘conception’, which bear their 
literal meaning in the crude Hellenic embryo of the myth, have in 
our Christian version acquired a new connotation which is neither 
legal in the one case nor physical in the other, but is in both cases 
metaphorical. The essence of the Christian mystery lies in a belief 
that God has made himself, by means that have been spiritual and 
not corporeal, the father of a son who has lived and died on Earth 
as a man in the flesh. This belief in an incarnation of Divinity 
postulates in its turn the further belief that the human vehicle of 
the Godhead has been a physical reality with a physiological origin; 
and, on every Christian interpretation of the story, Jesus the Son 
of God is deemed to have been born, in the literal physical sense 
of the word, by a human mother. The issue on which the 'adop- 
tionists’ and 'conceptionists part company is not either the 
question whether God made himself the father of a man by a 
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non-corporeal act or again the question whether the man of flesh and 
blood had a physical origin. The two schools agree in answering 
both these questions in the affirmative, They are divided on the 
question whether the physica! procreation of Jesus was normal or 
miraculous; and it may be neither uncharitable nor unreasonable 
to suggest that this point of discord—sharp though it be—is minute 
by comparison with the expanse of the encompassing field of 
harmony. 

In any case a theophany can never avail in itself to fulfil the 
promise of salvation, Whether machina or avatar or conception 
or adoption be the means that God elects for making his divine 
intervention in a human tragedy, an epiphany must lead on to a 
Passion if God Manifest is to become Man's Saviour by proving 
himself ‘a very present help in trouble. Suffering is the key to 
salvation, as well as to understanding;? and a saviour's suffering 
must fathom the uttermost depths of agony. Even a Hellenic 
philosopher whose idea of salvation was Detachment has demanded 
an extremity of suffering from the sage who is to testify to his 
fellow men that Justice is an end in itself which is to be ensued at 
any cost for the sake of its own absolute and infinite value. The 
testimony, as Plato perceives, will only carry conviction if the just 
man bears it out by submitting to be scourged and racked and 
shackled, to have his eyes seared with red-hot irons, and finally to 
be impaled after having gone through every lesser torture In 
imagining this extremity of suffering for an utterly unselfish object, 
Plato assuredly had in mind the historic martyrdom of his own 
master Socrates. And this human martyr who gave his witness 
at Athens in the year 399 B.C. was following the example of super- 
human prototypes whose labours and tribulations—undergone for 
the sake of Mankind—were the themes of the holiest legends in the 
Hellenic cultural heritage. Even the hero Achilles had deliberately 
cut short his brief allotted span of life on Earth for the sake of 
avenging the death of a comrade. Héraklés had toiled, and Pro- 
metheus endured, and Orpheus died, for all men, And even the 
death of this dying demigod was not the acme of divine suffering 
in the panorama of the Hellenic Weltanschauung. For, though no 
living being can pay a greater price than life itself, the life of a 
demigod is not so precious as the life of a god of unalloyed divinity ; 


1 Pa xlvi, r. 
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and behind the figure of the dying demigod Orpheus there looms 
the greater figure of a very god who dies for different worlds under 
diverse names—for a Minoan World as Zagreus,t for a Sumeric 
World as Tammuz,? for a Hittite World as Attis, for a Scandina~ 
vian World as Balder,* for a Syriac World as Adonis (‘Our Lord"), 
for an Egyptiac World as Osiris,S for a Shi't World as Husayn, for 
a Christian World as Christ. 

Who is this god of many epiphanies but only one Passion? 
‘Though he makes his appearance on our mundane stage under a 
dozen diverse masks, his identity is invariably revealed in the last 
act of the tragedy by his suffering unto death, And if we take up 
the anthropologist’s divining-rod we can trace this never varying 
drama back to its historical origins. ‘He shall grow up before him 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground," The Dying 
God's oldest appearance is in the role of the éavrds Saíuav, the 
spirit of the vegetation that is born for Man in the spring to die for 
Man in the autumn. And both the epiphany and the Passion of 
this nature-god bring material benefits to Mankind that are plainly 
indispensable for the physical salvation of the race. If the grass 
were not clothed in glorious raiment to-day in order to be cast into 
the oven to-morrow,” the fire on the householder's hearth would 
go out for lack of fuel; and, if the wheat did not ripen for the sickle, 
the husbandman would harvest no grain-store for the impending 
winter and no seed-corn for the following spring. Man profits by 
the nature-god’s death, and would perish if his benefactor did not 
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die for him perpetually. ‘He was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him and with his stripes we are healed.” ‘That is one 
aspect of the salvation which the Dying God's epiphany and 
Passion bring to Man. But an outward achievement—however 
imposing and however dearly paid for—cannot reveal the mystery 
atthe heart of a tragedy. If we are to read the secret, we must look 
beyond the human beneficiary's material profit and the divine pro- 
tagonist's material loss. The god's death and the man’s gain are 
not the whole story. We cannot know the meaning of the play 
without also knowing the protagonist's circumstances and feelings 
and motives. Does the Dying God die by compulsion or by 
choice? With generosity or with bitterness? Out of love or in 
despair? Till we have learnt the answers to these questions about 
the saviour-god’s spirit, we can hardly judge the value of the 
salvation that Man will derive from his death. We cannot tell 
whether this salvation will be merely a profit for a man through 
a god's equivalent loss, or whether it will be a spiritual communion 
in which Man will repay, by acquiring (‘like a light caught from a 
leaping flame), a divine love and pity that have been shown to 
Man by God in an act of pure self-sacrifice. 

In what spirit, then, does the Dying God go to his death? If 
we address ourselves once more to our array of tragic masks and 
adjure the hidden actor to reply to our challenging question, we 
shall see the goats being separated from the sheep, and the tragedy? 
being transfigured into a mystery, under this searching test. Even 
in Calliope’s melodious lamentation for the death of Orpheus there 
is a jarring note of bitterness which strikes, and shocks, a Christian 
ear when it rings out of one of the most beautiful poems in Greek. 

i gOysévois orovayetuer à? vidow, dle’ ddadwety 
rv naibu *AtSny obdé Beois Sivopis;* 
"Why do we mortals make lament over the deaths of our sons, 
seeing that the Gods themselves have not power to keep Death 
from laying his hand upon their children?” What a moral to read 
into the Dying God's story! So the goddess who was Orpheus" 
mother would never have let Orpheus die if she could have helped 
it; and ergo, if even the Gods are thus impotent to satisfy their 
dearest wishes, then the only reasonable attitude for feebler beings 
to adopt when the same pangs of bereavement come upon them is 
1 Pilkos Letters, No.7, 341 6-0, quoted already in TIT, C ii) (a), vl i p. 445, nd 
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a posture of dull resignation—barely relieved by the faintest thrill 
of malicious pleasure at the greater discomfiture of the mightier 
Olympians, Like a cloud that veils the Sun, the Hellenic poet's 
thought takes the light out of Orpheus’ death. But Antipater's 
poem is answered in another masterpiece which responds to it like 
antistrophe to strophe, though it was written at least two hundred 
years later, and that in a Judaic Greek which would have grated on 
the aesthetic sensibilities of the exquisite Sidonian Hellenist. 

“For God so loved the World that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting 
life. For God sent not his Son into the World to condemn the World, 
but that the World through him might be saved.’" 

When the Gospel thus answers the elegy, it delivers an oracle, 
Olos némvurau, vol 8è axial dtocovow? “The one remains, the many 
change and pass"? And this is in truth the final result of our survey 
of saviours. When we first set out on this quest we found our- 
selves moving in the midst of a mighty marching host; but, as we 
have pressed forward on our way, the marchers, company by com- 
pany, have been falling out of the race. The first to fail were the 
swordsmen, the next the archaists, the next the futurists, the next 
the philosophers, until at length there were no more human com- 
petitors left in the running. In the last stage of all, our motley host. 
of would-be saviours, human and divine, has dwindled to a single 
company of none but gods; and now the strain has been testing the 
staying-power of these last remaining runners, notwithstanding 
their superhuman strength. At the final ordeal of death, few, even 
of these would-be saviour-gods, have dared to put their title to the 
test by plunging into the icy river. And now, as we stand and gaze 
with our eyes fixed upon the farther shore, a single figure rises 
from the flood and straightway fills the whole horizon. There is the 
Saviour; ‘and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand; 
he shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.” 


(Ö) THE INTERACTION BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS IN DIS- 
INTEGRATING CIVILIZATIONS 


The Rhythm of Disintegration. 

_ In the last chapter we have studied the effect of the disintegra- 
tion of a society upon the individuals who are born into it in this 
unhappy phase of its history. We have seen that in a disintegrating 
body social the ‘member’ who has in him the spark of creative 
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genius finds his field of social action in the role of a saviour. We 
have passed in review the diverse types of would-be saviours who 
arise in response to the challenge that social disintegration pre- 
sents. And we have found that the only claimant to the title who 
makes his claim good is the saviour from Society who does not 
allow himself to be deflected from his aim. The would-be saviour 
‘from Society who lapses into the role of a would-be saviour 
‘of Society is condemning himself to the failure that is in store for 
his comrade who has cast himself for this role deliberately. It is 
only in so far as he succeeds in finding, and showing, the way into 
an Other World, out of range of the City of Destruction, that the 
‘would-be saviour is able to accomplish his mission. And this con- 
clusion, to which we have just been led as the result of an empirical 
survey, will confine the present chapter, a priori, within a narrower 
compass than its predecessor. For in this chapter we are not con- 
cerned with the destinies of the pilgrims who are moved by the 
awful prospect of impending catastrophe to break out of the 
doomed city and shake off the dust of their feet If the leader 
whom they are following in their exodus is a saviour indeed, 
he will lead them into the Kingdom of God and there build them 
a New Jerusalem, ‘And he led them forth by the right way, that 
they might go to a city of habitation’=—but that is another story. 
In the present chapter our business is with these pilgrims’ unhappy 
fellow citizens who remain sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death,* whether through lack of the imagination to foresee their 
city's doom or through lack of the courage to forestall it by maxing 
their escape. Our business now is with the interaction between 
individuals in disintegrating civilizations; and this means that we 
shall not be so much concerned with the relations of the uncreative 
rank-and-file with creative personalities or minorities, since, ex 
hypothesi, the creators are being moved, ex officio creativitatis, to 
leave the doomed city at the head of the departing bands of 


pilgrims. 


Excessere omnes, adytis arisque relictis 
di quibus imperium hoc steterat. 
We shall therefore mainly be studying the relations between an 
uncreative rank-and-file and a minority that in most of its activities 
is not creative either, but is merely dominant 
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"This means in turn that we shall not find our key this time in 
that movement of Withdrawal-and-Return which is the key to the 
interaction between individuals in civilizations that are still in the 
growth-stage.t All the same, we shall not find the rhythm of social 
disintegration altogether unfamiliar, for we shall recognize in it 
several other movements which we have learnt to know in studying 
the processes of genesis and growth. Indeed, we have observed 
already at an earlier point in this Part that the disintegration of a 
civilization, like its growth, is a process that is both continuous and 
cumulative; that the process has a rhythm which is repetitive;3 
that each beat of the music follows from the last and leads on to the 
next; and that the basis of this periodic rhythm is the principle of 
Challenge-and-Response.s In the same context, however, we 
have also notedé a point of difference between the rhythm of disin- 
tegration and the rhythm of growth which is clearly of capital 
importance. 

In the growth-rhythm each successive beat is introduced by the 
presentation of 2 new challenge which arises out of a successful 
response to a previous challenge, and which is met, in its turn, by 
a successful response to itself out of which, again, another new 
challenge arises. This is the nature of the growth-rhythm ex 
hypothesi, since on the one hand the movement could not be con- 
tinuous if a successful response were the end of the whole story, 
while on the other hand the movement could not be one of growth 
if any of the responses to any of the challenges were to prove, not 
successes, but failures. A failure to respond to a challenge success- 
fally is the essence of the catastrophe of social breakdown which 
cuts short a process of growth and gives rise, in its place, to a pro- 
cess of disintegration. A disintegrating society is failing ex Aypo- 
thesi to respond to a challenge that is presented to it; and so long 
as a challenge remains unanswered it will continue to hold the 
field. "This means that a disintegrating society is confronted all the 
time by a single challenge—the particular challenge over which it 
has broken down—instead of being called upon, like a growing 
society, to deal with a series of challenges which are severally 
different from one another. ‘And this means, in turn, that the 
periodicity which is one of the features that the process of dis- 
integration has in common with the process of growth cannot be 
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arise out of a series of successes in responding to a series of different 
challenges, the disintegration-beats arise out of a series of failures. 
to respond to a single challenge; and, if the disintegration-process, 
like the growth-process, is continuous, this must be because each 
successive failure sows, in failing, the seeds of a fresh attempt. 
‘This must be the nature of the disintegration-rhythm because, if 
any one of the failures to respond to the unanswered but inexorable 
challenge: were to prove so conclusive as absolutely to close the 
door upon all possibility of making any further endeavours, that 
would mean that, in this particular beat, the process had come to 
a stop and the disintegration-movement had thus ended—as of 
course, it must end sooner or later—in the rigor mortis. 

Thus, while the disintegration-movement resembles the growth- 
movement in having Challenge-and-Response for its basis, it does 
not turn this basis to the same account in building its periodicity- 
structure, In the growth-movement each beat of the rhythm 
consists in a new performance of the drama of Challenge-and- 
Response which is at the same time a new rendering; in the dis- 
integration-movement the beats are merely repetitive performances 
of one rendering of the play that never varies so long as this run 
of the play lasts; and, if we were to try to formulate the two series 
of beats as though they were mathematical progressions, we should 
find that we had to describe them in different terms. Our formula 
for the growth-progression would be ‘a challenge evoking a suc- 
cessful response generating a fresh challenge evoking another 
successful response and so on, pending a breakdown’ ; our formula 
for the disintegration-progression would be ‘a challenge evoking an 
unsuccessful response generating another attempt resulting in 
another failure and so on, pending dissolution’. Rout-rally- 
relapse is the form of the disintegration-process that any failure to 
respond to a challenge sets in train. And this is the pattern of the 
dance that the individual ‘members’ of a disintegrating society lead 
one another. 

"This interaction between individuals in a disintegrating society 
may be described in a military simile. 

‘The failure of a response results in a retreat in which ground is 
lost and discipline is relaxed; but the débâcle is neither complete 
nor final, because the very danger and disgrace of it call out latent 
powers of leadership and latent habits of obedience. On some line, 
at some moment, some officer will temporarily succeed in checking 
the fugitives’ flight and re-forming their ranks; theshaken army will 
then once more face the enemy and allow itself to be led into 
another attack upon the objective that it has failed to capture in the 
previous engagement; and for a time it will almost look as though 
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the fortunes of the battle might be retrieved. But these reviving 
hopes soon prove delusive; for the recovery of moral upon which 
the leaders are counting in their hope for better success at a second 
attempt is no more than a fair-weather courage. ‘The rally has only 
been achieved after the discomfited army has succeeded in breaking 
contact with a victorious enemy by shamefully taking to its heels, 
and it only lasts so long as the troops are not led back into action. 
Their recovery is more than offset by the shock of finding them- 
selves once again under fire; and the resultis another débâcle which 
is more serious than its predecessor. 

In the sphere of human activity from which our simile is taken. 
we have seen a tragic illustration of this process in our own world 
and generation, On the East European front in the General War 
of 1914-18 the Russians suffered in 1915 a military disaster which 
resulted in the first place in a great military retreat and in the 
second place in a great political revolution. In 1917 the Tsardom 
was overthrown and was replaced by a Liberal parliamentary 
government, This change of political régime was followed by a 
moral rally; and thereupon pressure was brought to bear upon the 
new Government of Russia—partly by its nationalist supporters 
at home and partly by its West European allies—to turn this moral 
rally to military account by launching a new offensive, Against 
their better judgement the new Russian Government reluctantly 
consented to do what was being so insistently demanded of them, 
and the consequences were ruinous beyond their worst forebod- 
ings. After an indecisive initial success the new offensive broke 
down; and the disaster of 1917 quite eclipsed that of 1915. In 
1917 the Russian army did not simply retreat: this time it melted 
away. And the political revolution in which the military disaster 
was reflected once again was this time far more violent and more 
destructive than it had been on the former occasion, The Liberal 
régime which had momentarily taken the place of the old auto- 
cracy was now swept away by Bolshevism; and one of the first acts 
of the Bolshevik Government of Russia was to make peace at 
Brest-Litovsk on the enemy's terms. 

‘This illustration brings out the grim truth that the process of 
social disintegration is a galloping consumption. The rider's 
desperate efforts to rein in the runaway horse do not avail to bring 
the frantic animal to a halt. They merely stampede him into 
plunging on again, with a demonic impetus, along his breakneck 
course. 

If Rout-and-Rally is thus the rhythm in which the individual 
‘members’ of a disintegrating civilization are prone to interact with 
one another, does this rhythm assert itself on the large scale as 
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well as on the small? Can we discern it in the broad lines of the 
historical process of social disintegration with which we have now 
made ourselves familiar? 

1f, with this question in mind, we now cast our eye over the 
conspicuous features of the disintegration-process, we shall find 
an unmistakable example of a rally in the foundation of a universal 
state, and an equally unmistakable example of a rout in the fore- 
going ‘Time of Troubles’; and we shall also find that the process 
does not exhaust itself in this single beat of the rhythm; for the 
establishment of the uriiversal state is not the end of the story. 
For a time it may look as though this were something better than 
a rally from a rout. Is not the universal state a genuinely, even 
if belatedly, successful response to the challenge that has remained 
unanswered since the original breakdown? This challenge usually 
seems to take the form of a warfare between parochial sovereign 
states which threatens to become deadly unless the institution of 
parochial sovereignty can be transcended. Is not this condition 
for salvation fulfilled in the establishment of a unitary state of 
oecumenical range? And does not this justify the creators and 
preservers of a universal state in expecting that their handiwork 
will endure for ever? The answer seems to be that the establish- 
ment of a universal state is a response which falls short of success 
because it has been achieved both too late and at too great a cost. 
‘The stable door has been bolted only after the steed has fled. The 
cease-fire has been sounded only after the soldier has been dealt 
a mortal wound. ‘The sword has been sheathed only after it has 
drunk so deep of blood that its thirst for bloodshed can never now 
be slaked until it has stolen out of its scabbard again and buried 
its blade up to the hilt in the body of the blood-guilty swordsman. 
And, whatever the explanation, there is at any rate no doubt about 
the fact; for the march of events proves incontrovertibly that the 
universal state has an Achilles’ heel, and that its belief in its own 
immortality is nothing but an illusion. Sooner or later the univer- 
sal state passes away; and its passing brings the disintegrating 
society to its dissolution, In the terms of our formula the rally 
that is represented by the foundation of a universal state is followed 
by a relapse when the society in extremis is either attacked and 
devoured by some aggressive contemporary or else dissolves in an 
interregnum out of which an affiliated civilization eventually 
emerges.3 
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‘Thus in the disintegration-phase of the history of any civiliza- 
tion we can trace a movement of the disintegration-rhythm through 
at least one beat and a half. A rout which begins at the breakdown 
of the civilization is eventually followed by a rally which begins 
at the foundation of its universal state and which is eventually 
followed in its turn by the breakdown of this universal state's Pax 
Oecumenica. This latter breakdown marks the beginning of another 
rout which, instead of being followed by another rally, runs on 
unchecked until it results in annihilation 

On this grand scale the pattern is conspicuous; but, if we look 
into the movement of disintegration more closely, we shall perceive 
that the beats which catch our attention first are not the whole of 
the tune: they are major beats that are interspersed with at least 
as many minor ones. 

While it is true, for example, that the foundation of a universal 
state marks the beginning of a rally, and its breakdown the begin- 
ning of a rout, it is not true that the rally maintains itself con- 
tinuously, without flagging, from the first until the second of these 
two moments. In our survey of saviours with the sword we have 
passed in review the company of the ‘Illyrians’,* whose mission is 
to re-establish the Pax Oecumenica of a universal state after the 
society has suffered a relapse into anarchy; and this is as much as 
to say that, ‘in the last analysis’, the reign of the Pax Oecumenica 
proves not to be a single continuous régime, but to resolve 
itself, under the analyst’s lens, into a couple of minor reigns with 
a minor interregnum in between them. On this showing, the 
periodicity-formula for a universal state is not a single beat of. 
Rally-and-Relapse but a double one; and, if we employ a more 
powerful microscope, we may be able to carry our analysis farther. 

For example, if we focus upon the Roman Empire, which was 
the Hellenic universal state, we shall easily discern the minor 
interregnum—beginning after the death of Marcus in A.D. 180 and 
ending at the accession of Diocletian in A.D. 284*—which splits the 
total span of the Pax Romana into two discontinuous bouts: the 
first bout ending in the year of the death of Marcus and beginning 
in the year of the Battle of Actium (commissum 31 8.c.), while the 
second bout begins in the year of the accession of Diocletian and 
ends in the year of the Battle of Adrianople (commissum A.D. 378). 
But, if we now take the first of these two bouts of the Pax Romana 
(durabat 31 B.c.-A.D. 180) and analyse this in its turn, we shall find 
that even this bout did not run quite continuously from beginning 
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to end of its own relatively short span. Even within this sub- 
period we can put our finger, at the year A.D. 69, ‘the Year of the 
Four Emperors’, on a sub-interregnum which is undoubtedly a 
genuine example of its kind, however mild a case we may pro- 
nounce it to be—judging by the length of its duration and the 
degree of its anarchy—in comparison even with the minor 
interregnum of a.D. 180-284 and a fortiori with the major inter- 
regnum which began in A.D. 378 and which was never retrieved. 

1f we now turn from the Roman Empire to the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, which was the universal state of the Far Eastern 
Society in Japan, we may be able to carry our analysis to yet a 
further degree of refinement. The Pax Tokugawica (durabat A.D. 
1600-1868) did not last out its natural term, because it was over- 
taken and overwhelmed by the impact on Japan of the alien 
civilization of the West; yet, even within this exceptionally short 
Time-span, a modern Western scholar has detected three sub- 
relapses and two sub-rallies between the foundation of the 
‘Tokugawa Shogunate in the year of the Battle of Sekigehara 
(commissum a.D. 1600) and its abrupt end in the year of the Meiji 
Revolution (actum 1868). 

Again, in the major interregnum that follows the decisive break- 
down of a Pax Oecumenica, it is possible in some cases to discern 
a sub-rally punctuating a débâcle which at first glance appears to 
run on and out, without any check at all, into a never-retrieved 
annihilation. In the major interregnum that followed the decisive 
breakdown of the Pax Romana in A.D. 378, we can espy a sub-rally 
of this kind in the reign of Justinian (imperabat A.D. 527-65). 
In Indic history Justinian has a counterpart in Harsha (imperabat 
AD. 606-47),3 who temporarily arrested the ebb of a tide which, 
by the time when Harsha came to the throne, had been running 
out, unchecked, for no less than four generations since the decisive 
breakdown of the Pax Guptica in the eighth decade of the fifth 
century of the Christian Era. And, if Harsha is an Indic Justinian, 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph Násir*—who for a moment successfully re- 
asserted the temporal authority of his office more than three 
hundred years after its eclipse in the ninth century of the Christian 
Era—may be called a Syriac Heraclius. In Sinic history the 
major interregnum that followed the decisive breakdown of the 
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Pax Hanica in the last quarter of the second century of the 
Christian Era was momentarily interrupted—in this case after an 
interval of about a hundred years—when the political unity of the 
territories which had formerly been embraced in the Sinic univer- 
sal state was temporarily restored under the dynasty of the United 
Tsin (imperabant A.D. 280-317)! This Sinic sub-rally in the 
course of a major interregnum was impressive so long as it lasted; 
but in the sequel it proved as costly a luxury as Justinian’s blaze 
of magnificence. In the Sinic, as in the Hellenic, case the dis- 
solving society was harrowed by more cruel tribulations after the 
abortive rally than it had ever undergone before it. For example, 
the ‘successor-states’ of the Sinic universal state in the first bout 
of the interregnum, which had followed immediately upon the break- 
up of the empire of the Posterior Han at the turn of the second and 
third centuries of the Christian Era, had been the indigenous Sinic 
principalities that still live on in the realm of romance under the 
name of ‘the Three Kingdoms’. On the other hand the 'successor- 
states’ by which the empire of the United Tsin was supplanted 
in its turn were carved out of the flesh of the Sinic body social by 
barbarian invaders. 

If we turn, in the third place, from the major interregnum 
which follows the decisive breakdown of a Pax Oecumenica to the 
"Time of Troubles’ that precedes its establishment, we shall find 
that this phase, too, in the disintegration of a civilization is not 
really uniform in colour or seamless in texture. The rout that is 
precipitated by the breakdown of a civilization does not run quite 
unchecked until the moment of the rally that is marked by the 
foundation of a universal state. Just as the Pax Oecumenica of a 
universal state is punctuated by a minor interregnum which splits 
its reign into two discontinuous bouts, so the anarchy of a "Time 
of Troubles’ is punctuated by a minor recovery which breaks the 
seizure up into two distinct paroxysms. 

If, in the light of these considerations, we now try to strike a 
mean between an over-simple and an over-subtle analysis, we 
may be inclined to concentrate our attention upon a run of the 
disintegration-rhythm in which it takes three and a half beats of 
the movement of Rout-and-Rally to cover the journey from the 
breakdown of a civilization to its dissolution. Let us test our 
periodicity-pattern, as it presents itself on this scale, by our 
usual empirical method. Do the histories of the disintegrations of 
the civilizations whose histories are known to us fall naturally into 
this shape? Our survey will necessarily be confined to cases in 
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which our evidence is sufficient and in which, at the same time, 
the normal course of events has not been distorted out of all 
recognition by the disturbing impact of external forces. These 
conditions are fulfilled in the histories of the Hellenic and Sinic 
and Sumeric civilizations, and again in the history of the main 
body of the Orthodox Christian Society. he history of the 
Hindu Civilization has likewise followed a normal course which 
jn our day is all but complete. And we shall also find it worth 
while to look at the histories of the Syriac Civilization, the Far 
Eastern Society both in Japan and in China, the Babylonic 
Civilization, the Orthodox Christian Society in Russia, and the 
Minoan Civilization—in spite of the irregularities which deform 
the first five of these six histories in their later chapters. 


The Rhythm in Hellenic History. 

‘The Hellenic example may be convenient to take first, because 
the challenge that worsted the Hellenic Civilization is one which 
has been the common bane of most of the civilizations whose 
breakdowns and disintegrations are on record, and at the same 
time one which is nowhere more easy to identify than it is in the 
Hellenic case in point. The challenge under which the Hellenic 
Civilization broke down was manifestly the problem of creating 
some kind of political world order that would transcend the 
institution of Parochial Sovereignty. And this problem, which 
defeated the generation that stumbled into the Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesian War of 431-404 B.C., never disappeared from the Hellenic 
Society's agenda so long as such a thing as Hellenism survived in 
any recognizable form. 

"rhe moment of the breakdown of the Hellenic Society is not 
difficult to date; it can be equated with the outbreak of the Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War in 431 B.C; and we can be equally confident 
in dating the establishment of the Pax Romana, which served as 
the Hellenic Pax Oecumenica, from Octavian's victory at Actium 
in 31 s.c. Can we also discern a movement of Rally-and-Relapse 
in the course of the ‘Time of Troubles’ that extends between these 
two dates? If we scan the history of the Hellenic World during 
the four centuries ending in 31 B.C., the vestiges of an abortive 
pre-Augustan rally are unmistakable. 

‘One symptom is the social gospel of Homonoia or Concorde 
which was preached by Timoleon (ducebat 344-337 8.c.) in Sicily 
and by Alexander (imperabat 336-323 B.C.) in a vaster field east of 
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the Adriatic. Another symptom of a rally is the subsequent 
prescription by two philosophers, Zeno and Epicurus, of a way 
of life for citizens of a commonwealth which was not any parochial 
city-state but was nothing less than the Cosmopolis? A third 
symptom is a crop of constitutional experiments—the Seleucid 
Empire, the Aetolian and Achaean Confederacies, the Roman 
Commonwealth—which were all of them attempts to transcend 
the traditional sovereignty of the individual city-state by building 
up political communities on a supra-city-state scale out of city- 
states which had been persuaded or coerced into playing the part 
of constituent cells of a larger body politic.’ A fourth symptom is 
the endeavour to put new life into a dead-alive ‘patrios politeia 
which was made by certain high-minded sons of the Hellenic 
dominant minority—the two Heracleidae at Sparta and the two 
Gracchi at Rome*—who idealistically overrated the blessings 
which their country had derived in times past from its traditional 
constitution when this had been ‘a going concern’, and who were 
naively blind to the dangers of attempting to reinstate an obsolete 
institution which had now become an anachronism as well as a dead 
letter. A fifth symptom is a certain considerateness towards 
civilian life and property which appears to have been shown by 
the belligerents in the wars of Alexander's successors.6 A sixth 
symptom is the social re-enfranchisement, post Alexandrum, of the 
women and slaves.” It will be observed that these symptoms of a 
rally in the course of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’ extend over 
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the strife over the division of the heritage of Alexander the Great 
—and the outbreak of the Hannibalic War in 218 B.c. This rela- 
tively prosperous spell of Hellenic history in the third century s.c. 
is not incomparable with the earlier spell of rather greater pros- 
perity and almost equal length which in the fifth century had 
intervened between the repulse of Xerxes and the outbreak of the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War; and the two general wars which 
respectively cut the two breathing-spaces short were disasters of 
an approximately equal magnitude. It will be seen that, if the 
third century B.C. witnessed a rally which almost looked like a 
return of the Periclean Age, this rally was followed by a relapse 
which was at least as serious a débacle as the breakdown in which 
the Periclean Age had found its tragic end. 

Can we diagnose the weak point in the rally that accounts for its 
ultimate defeat? The weakness arose out of a sudden great increase. 
in the material scale of Hellenic life that had been a by-product, 
of the first paroxysm of the Hellenic "Time of Troubles’. Hellenic 
arms which had been exercised and sharpened in a hundred years 
of internecine warfare were turned against non-Hellenic targets 
towards the end of the fourth century B.c.; and, in practised 
Macedonian and Roman hands, these formidable weapons then 
conquered, and in conquering annexed to the Hellenic World, the 
domains of four alien civilizations? as well as vast tracts of Barbar- 
ism3 This sudden change of material scale seriously—and, as it 
turned out, fatally—aggravated the difficulty of solving the un- 
solved problem on the solution of which the fate of the Hellenic 
Civilization hung. ‘The problem, as we have seen, was that of 
creating some kind of political world order that would transcend 
the traditional sovereignty of the individual city-state; and, while 
the change of material scale did promise to serve this end in one 
negative way by making the maintenance of City-State Sovereignty 
impossible, the same change also had a positive consequence 
which militated—and this with far greater effect—against the 
endeavour to bring a world order into being. 

Experiments in overcoming a traditional parochialism which 
were unprecedentedly successful in themselves were now turned 
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to account, not for the large and vital purpose of creating an all- 
embracing Hellenic world order, but for the petty and perverse 
purpose of forging new-fangled Great Powers of a supra-city-state 
calibre which would be capable of continuing, on the new scale of 
Hellenic affairs, the internecine warfare that had been waged on 
the old scale by a Sparta and an Athens and a Thebes with such 
disastrous effects upon the life of the society in which all these 
parochial communities had their being. Thus the political shape 
which the Hellenic Society assumed in the new chapter of Hellenic 
history that had been opened by Alexander's passage of the Helles- 
pont! was something that was at the opposite pole from a political 
world order. When the epigoni of the diadochi of Alexander had 
fought one another to a standstill and the dust of battle had had 
time to settle down, the political landscape that became visible in 
the fourth decade of the third century B.C. revealed a cluster of 
pygmy states at the heart of the Hellenic World compassed about 
by a ring of giant Powers whose ambitions were set, and energies 
bent, upon the perilous game of contending with one another in 
the central arena for the prize of a hegemony over its puny and 
defenceless denizens. Both the geographical expansion of the 
Hellenic World that had been achieved by Macedonian and 
Roman military prowess and the constitutional progress in trans- 
cending city-state sovereignty that had been accomplished by 
Aetolian and Achaean and Seleucid and Roman statesmanship had 
been seized upon, and successfully misapplied, for the purpose of 
recruiting the strength of the new competitors for a military 
ascendancy. And these giants’ only notion of how to employ their 
huge physical powers was to refight the battles of Athens and 
Sparta with a titanic violence that had never come within those 
old-fashioned belligerents' capacity. 

"The inevitable consequence was a repetition in the third century 
of the catastrophe which the Hellenic Society had brought upon 
itself once already in the fifth century. In that earlier age the 
city-states which had indulged in ‘temperate contests’ with one 
another during the half-century following the repulse of Xerxes 
had eventually fallen into the internecine conflict of 431-404 B.C. 
And now, in the third century, the new Great Powers of supra- 
city-state calibre which had taken Athens’ and Sparta’s place 
proved likewise unable to contend with one another for longer 
than half a century without stumbling, in their turn, into a disaster. 
‘The respite that had begun after the death of Pyrrhus ended in the 


2 Bor this ‘new of Helenie history see Y. C ( (29), Annex, 
2 For is conncadan of Helene licit Forcas M b Se ae TL 
iii, pp. 310713 and 339741, and IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (a), vol. iv, pp. 265 and 268-9, above. 
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Hannibalic War of 218-201 nc. And this time the havoc was 
proportionate to the unprecedented material ‘drive’ of the con- 
flicting forces. The overthrow of Athens in 404 B.C. had been 
followed by nothing worse—bad enough though this might be— 
than a series of indecisive epilogues to the Great War which had 
ended at Aegospotami. Sparta, Thebes, and Macedonia in turn 
had won and lost an originally Athenian hegemony. On the other 
hand the overthrow of Carthage in zor B:c. was followed by the 
destruction or subjugation of three other Great Powers iñ a series 
of decisive conflicts from which Rome emerged as the sole sur- 
viving combatant, Zama was followed by Cynoscephalae and 
‘Magnesia and Pydna; and the cumulative effect of half a century 
of catastrophic warfare (218-168 B.C.) upon the stamina of the 
Hellenic Society of the day was so devastating that the victor’s 
triumph was immediately followed by a series of social convulsions 
which racked the victor himself quite as cruelly as his victims and 
which left the whole Hellenic body social mortally enfeebled by 
the time when this second paroxysm of the Hellenic “Time of 
Troubles’ was brought to an end at last through the tardy con- 
version of a Roman Anarchy into a Roman Peace.t 

In the history of the disintegration of the Hellenic Society we 
have now verified the occurrence of one perceptible rally and one 
flagrant relapse between the original breakdown of the Hellenic 
Civilization in 431 B.C. and the establishment of a Hellenic Paz 
Oecumenica in 31 8.c.; and, since we have already taken note? of 
the subsequent relapse and rally that intervened between the first. 
establishment of the Pax Romana in 3x B.C. and its final break- 
down in A.D. 378, we can now report that the disintegration of one 
historic society, at any rate, does in fact present itself in the pattern 
of a run of three and a half beats of a recurrent movement of Rout- 
and-Rally. Let us see whether this finding is confirmed in other 
cases. 

The Rhythm in Sinic History. 

Tf we turn to the Sinic case next we shall identify the moment 
of the breakdown of the Sinic Civilization with the date of the 
disastrous collision between the two Powers Tsin and Ch'u in 
634 B.c.,3 and the moment of the establishment of a Sinic Pax 
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Oecumenica with the overthrow, in 221 B.C., of Ts'i by Ts'in—a 
‘knock-out blow’ which left Ts'in alone alive as the solitary sur- 
vivor in an arena now littered with the corpses of all the other 
Great Powers of the Sinic World.? If these are the two terminal 
dates of the Sinic "Time of Troubles’, are there any traces of a 
movement of Rally-and-Relapse within the intervening period? 
In the Sinic, as in the Hellenic, case the answer to this question 
is in the affirmative. 

‘There is a perceptible rally in the course of the Sinic "Time of 
Troubles’ round about the generation of Confucius (vivebat circa 
551-479 3.C.); and this rally may be taken to have been inaugurated 
by the disarmament conference of 546 B.c.,? in which a serious 
attempt was made to grapple with the fundamental problem of 
Sinic international politics. 

In the Sinic World the dangerous political constellation into 
which the Hellenic World fell post Alexandrum’—that is to say, not 
until half-way through the Hellenic "Time of Troubles—had 
already taken shape in the last phase of the growth of the Sinic 
Society, before its breakdown. Even as early as that, the geogra- 
phical expansion of the Sinic culture had produced the political 
effect of encircling the older states in the cradle of the Sinic 
Civilization with a ring of younger states which outclassed their 
elders in material calibre as decidedly as these surpassed the par- 
venues in every other respect "The catastrophe of 634 B.C. can 
perhaps be traced back to the failure of a previous attempt to deal 
with this awkward situation by international co-operation. In 
681-680 B.c. the pygmy states in the heart of the Sinic World had 

ized themselves into a Central Confederacy under the presi- 
dency of the eastern Great Power, Ts'i, with the object of opposing 
a collective resistance to the pressure of the preponderant and 
aggressive southern Great Power, Ch'u. But, although this Central 
Confederacy was equipped with a permanent constitution which 
provided for recurrent assemblies of the heads of states with the 
Prince of Ts'i as their convener,s its existence did not avail to 
Prevent ‘power politics’ from becoming the dominant factor in 
Sinic international relations; and the conference of 546 B.C. repre- 
sented a fresh attempt to rescue the Sinic World from a chronic 
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warfare which, in and after the Tsin-Ch'u War of 634-628 B.C., 
had ceased to be temperate and had become internecine. This time 
the two Great Powers which for eighty-eight years past had been 
struggling inconclusively for the prize of hegemony were implored 
by Sung—which was one of the most ancient and most respectable 
of the pygmy states at the centre—to lay aside their mutually 
incompatible ambitions and to assume a joint presidency of the 
Central Confederacy on a footing of equality with one another; 
and this statesmanlike diplomacy did secure a breathing-space for 
an already grievously self-lacerated Sinic body social. 

What the Sung Government accomplished in 546 B.C. gave an 
‘opportunity in the next generation for a sage who had been born 
in the neighbouring central state of Lu about five years before the 
date of the conference. Confucius was able to devote his li 
the self-imposed mission of saving the Sinic Society from suicide 
by converting its princes to.a philosophically archaistic way of 
living and ruling. But Confucius's personal experience gives the 
measure of the rally which the conference of 546 B.c. had in- 
augurated, for Confucius is perhaps the supreme example of a 
prophet who has been not without honour save in his own time. 
‘A sage who was to be honoured superlatively by Posterity after the 
Sinic World had been tragically overtaken by the catastrophe from 
which the posthumous hero had hoped to save it, found himself 
unable to gain the ear of any contemporary ruler. And, if Posterity 
has been right in recognizing in Confucius’s prescription the 
sovereign cure for Sinic troubles, then it is not to be wondered at 
that the generation who refused to take this healing medicine 
when the cup was brought to their lips should have fallen into a 
relapse which was to prove to be still graver than the seizure that 
had almost been the death of their fathers, 

"The first warnings of fresh trouble had already declared them- 
selves quite early in Confucius's own lifetime. For example, the 
Covenant of 546 B.c. had been broken by Ch’u in 538 after one 
renewal in 541.2 But a disturbing factor to which the relapse of 
the Sinic Society post Confucium can be traced back more directly 
is the decline and fall of the principality of Tsin. ‘This northern 
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Great Power, which had been the first Sinic state to militarize 
itself, was also the first to go to pieces? Since about 573 B.C. 
there had been signs that the central government of Tsin was 
losing its hold over its feudatories; from 497 B.C. onwards this 
weakening of the central authority in the state began to be reflected 
in a process of internal disintegration; in the course of the fifth 
century the principality virtually dissolved into a mere congeries 
of fiefs; and this anarchy was only overcome at the cost of the life 
of the principality itself. About the year 424 B.C. Tsin broke up 
into three ‘successor-states’—Chao, Han, and Wei—which secured 
diplomatic recognition in 403. This was the signal for a fresh out- 
break of internecine warfare in the Sinic World; and that warfare 
was now waged in a larger arena and with a greater intensity than 
the pre-Confucian bout. 

The increase in the extent of the arena was directly due to the 
break-up of Tsin; for the three ‘successor-states’ of the defunct 
principality were none of them of a calibre to play the part of a 
Great Power effectively; and their individual weakness was en- 
hanced by the interlacement of their territories and by the mutual 
hostility of their governments; so that the effect of the change was 
to add three new members to the cluster of pygmy states at the 
heart of the Sinic World. On the other hand the ring of giants 
on the periphery was not broken, but was merely expanded, by the 
transference of the territories of the ci-devant northern Great 
Power from the outer circle to the inner; for all this time the Sinic 
World as a whole had continued steadily to expand; and by the 
time when Tsin collapsed a younger Power, Yen, which had lat- 
terly come into existence to the north of Tsin, was ready to step 
into the defunct northern Power’s place. As for the increase in 
intensity that accompanied this increase in the scale of the warfare 
between the Sinic Great Powers, it is commemorated in the trivial 
yet significant fact that the name Chan Kuo— the [period of] con- 
tending states —which is properly applicable to the whole of the 
period between the outbreak of war between Tsin and Ch'u in 
634 B.C. and the conquest of Ts'i by Ts’in in 221 B.C., has actually 
been confined, in the usage of Sinic historiography, to the second 
of the two paroxysms? into which the Sinic "Time of Troubles’ is 
divided by the respite which began at the conference of 546 B.C. 

1 See Maspéro, op. cit, p. gaa, 

2 Sectbi p: 344, 353, 36273, and 367-8, for the principal stages in a decay whi 


was a gradual process, 
“The beginning of the Chan Kuo period seems to have been sometimes reckoned 
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‘The second paroxysm engraved so much more harrowing an im- 
pression upon Sinic minds that it came to be thought of as the. 
"Time of Troubles’ par excellence. 


‘Avec la chute du Tsin, ce n'est pas seulement un des grands états qui 
avait disparu, c'était aussi tout un idéal d'organisation politique sous 
la forme d'une sorte de confédération respectant dans une certaine 
mesure les droits des princes locaux: à partir du ve siècle, le vieux 
système des hégémonies était bien mort, et ce n'est pas pour le ressus- 
citer à leur profit que les grands états luttérent, ce fut pour s'agrandir 
directement aux dépens de leurs voisins plus faibles, jusqu'à ce que le 
triomphe définitif d'un seul réalisát pour la première fois l'unité absolue 
du monde chinois entier. 


‘Thus in Sinic, as in Hellenic, history we can verify the occur- 
rence of one perceptible rally and one flagrant relapse between the 
original breakdown of the society and the establishment of its Pax 
Oecumenica; and, if we go on to inquire whether the Sinic, like the 
Hellenic, Pax Oecumenica wes punctuated by a relapse and a rally, 
we shall find this question easy to answer in the affirmative. The 
break in the continuity of the Par Hanica is marked by a literal 
interregnum (durabat A.D. 9-25) which intervened between the 
fall of the dynasty of the Prior Han and the establishment of a new 
dynasty which had no genuine connexion with the House of Liu 
Pang, though it assumed the name of ‘the Posterior Han’ in a 
barefaced endeavour to gloze over its lack of any legitimate title 
to the Imperial Throne. "he historical fact of the interregnum 
disposes of this fiction of continuity, and the bout of anarchy was 
longer de facto than de jure; for the Prior Han had let the reins of 
government fall from their hands about half a century before they 
lost the throne itself to the usurper Wang Mang. It will be seen 
that the subsequent decisive breakdown of the Pax Hanica to- 
wards the close of the second century of the Christian Era, when 
the Posterior Han collapsed in their turn, was the fourth débâcle, 
reckoning from the initial disaster of 634-628 B.C., in the history 
of the disintegration of the Sinic Society; and, since this fourth 
débâcle was not successfully retrieved by the abortive rally in the 
time of the United Tsin,? the number of standard beats of the 
movement of Rout-and-Rally that can be counted in the course of 
the disintegration-process from first to last turns out in Sinic, as 
in Hellenic, history to be three and a half. 
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‘The Rhythm in Sumeric History. 

Jf we pass from Sinic history to Sumeric we shall register the 
same reading here again; for in the course of the Sumeric “Time 
of Troubles” a beat of Rally-and-Rout is distinctly, even if only 
faintly, perceptible, while the life-span of the Sumeric universal 
state is punctuated by a counter-beat of Rout-and-Rally which is 
unusually emphatic, 

If we date the beginning of the "Time of Troubles? from the 
career of the Sumerian militarist Lugalzaggisi of Erech (Uruk) 
and Umma (dominabatur circa 2677-2653 C. and equate its end 
with the foundation of a Sumeric universal state by Ur-Engur of 
Ur (imperabat circa 2298-2281 2.c.); we may detect, in the life- 
time of the Akkadian militarist Naramsin (dominabatur circa 2572— 
2517 B.c.), at least one symptom of a rally in a sudden notable 
advance in the field of visual art which had been achieved between 
the generation of Naramsin and that of his predecessor Sargon 
(dominabatur circa 2652-2597 B.c.).* At the same time this very 
increase, in this age, of the Sumeric Society's powers of visual 
representation has served to testify that this successful cultivation 
of the arts of peace was not accompanied by any renunciation of 
Militarism. ‘The scene portrayed on Naramsin’s celebrated stele 
cries out for a nemesis that duly overtook the hero's successors.* 
Within a quarter of a century of Naramsin’s death the Akkadian 
power had been shaken by disputes over the succession to the 
throne; within sixty-two years the sceptre had passed back from 
Akkad to Erech; and within eighty-eight years the Gutaean bar- 
barians who had been brought to bay and slaughtered by Naramsin 
in their native mountain fastnesses had taken their revenge by 
descending upon the plains of Shinar and imposing their own rule 
on both Akkad and Sumer.” This interlude of barbarian domina- 
tion—which marked the acme of the second paroxysm of the 
Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’—lasted for 124 years (circa 2429- 
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2306 B.C.) before Utuchegal of Erech (militabat circa 2305-2299 
5.6.) made his abortive, and Ur-Engur of Ur (imperabat circa 2298- 
2281 B.C.) his successful, attempt to establish a Paz Sumerica.t 
"The "ime-span of this Pax Sumerica extends between Ur- 
Engur's accession circa 2298 ».c. and Hammurabi's death circa 
1905 5.c.; but when we look into the course of Sumeric history be- 
tween these two dates we find that in this case the ‘Peace’ is a thin 
shell encasing a wide welter of anarchy. The peace which Ur- 
Engur succeeded in establishing did not remain unbroken for 
more than 118 years. It was suddenly and violently interrupted 
when in 2180 B.c. Ur-Engur's fourth successor, the Emperor 
Ibisin, was defeated and taken prisoner by a host of Elamite rebels. 
‘Thereupon ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters’ broke into frag- 
ments. The triumphantly insurgent province of Elam not only 
recovered its own independence: it also imposed its rule upon 2 
portion of the metropolitan territory of the Sumeric universal 
state in Shinar, which was now organized into a client-state of 
Elam with its capital at Larsa and with an Elamite prince installed 
there as the vassal of an Elamite suzerain who was the King of 
Elam itself. In other parts of Shinar the tradition of the Empire 
of Ur was carried on by a ‘Realm of the Two Lands"? with its 
‘capital at Isin; but this relic of the Sumeric universal state was not. 
strong enough to hold together the provinces on which the Elam- 
ites had not laid hands. This or that city-state (imprimis Erech) 
was perpetually asserting its independence here and there; and 
130 years after Ibisin’s catastrophe a new ‘successor-state’ with a 
greater future was carved out of the former domain of the Empire 
of Ur by Amorite marchmen who made themselves masters of 
Babylon in 2049 B.c. From first to last the tide of anarchy that 
had broken loose in 2180 8.c. went on flowing for more than 200 
years. The first sign of a recoil from disruption towards consoli- 
dation was the conquest and annexation of the Empire of Isin by 
the Elamite client-state of Larsa circa 1954-1948 B.C. The work 
of re-union was completed in 1918 2.c. when Rimsin of Larsa, the 
Elamite conqueror of Isin, was overthrown in his turn by Ham- 
murabi, the Amorite prince of Babylon. In virtue of this feat 
1 See T, C () @), vl. i, p, 196; V. C (0 (D 6 0), vo v, p. 497; V. C (D 6). 
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Hammurabi justly regarded himself as the successor of Ur-Engur 
and Dungi and there was a moment when he was effectively 
master of the whole of Dungi’s "Empire of the Four Quarters’, 
Elam included. But Hammurabi's restoration of the Pax Sumerica 
was as ephemeral as it was far-reaching, For the author of it was 
hardly in his grave before the Sumeric Society was swept off its 
feet again in a fourth and final débâcle from which it never rallied.* 


The Rhythm in the History of the Main Body of Orthodox Christen- 
‘The now familiar pattern reappears, just complete, in the dis- 

integration of the main body of Orthodox Christendom, and again 

sh time all but complete—in the disintegration of the Hindu 
lociety. 

"We lave identified the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian 
Society with the outbreak of the great Romano-Bulgarian War of 
A.D. 977-1019; and the eventual establishment of a peace which 
was oecumenical for the main body of Orthodox Christendom— 
though it did not extend to the offshoot of this civilization on 
Russian soil—may be dated from the Ottoman conquest of Mace- 
donia in a.D. 1371-2.* In between these two termini of an Ortho- 
dox Christian “Time of Troubles’ we can discern a rally led 
by the East Roman Emperor Alexius Comnenus (imperabat A.D. 
1081-1118), a consequent respite which lasted through the reigns 
of the next two sovereigns of the Comnenian Dynasty, and a 
relapse into which the society fell in the ninth decade of the 
twelfth century.6 The subsequent tribulations of Orthodox Chris- 
tendom, which were only ended by the establishment of a Pax 
Ottomanica, were still more grievous than the earlier troubles 
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which had been momentarily overcome by the prowess of Alexius 
Comnenus. 

"The Pax Ottomanica which was inaugurated by the Ottoman 
conquest of Macedonia in A.D. 1371-2 eventually collapsed under 
the shock of defeat in the great Russo-Turkish War of 176874; 
but, while this collapse marked the decisive breakdown of a régime 
that had been first established four hundred years earlier, the 
Ottoman annals of the intervening centuries present plain evidence 
of an anticipatory relapse that was retrieved by a temporary rally. 
"The relapse is to be discerned in the rapid decay of the Padishah’s 
Slave-Household after the death of Suleyman the Magnificent in 
A.D. 1566.1 The rally is heralded in the subsequent experiment of 
‘compensating for the demoralization of the qullar by taking the 
Padishah’s Orthodox Christian ra'tyeh into partnership with the 
free Muslim citizens of the Ottoman commonwealth—who had 
now seized the reins of power—without any longer insisting that 
the ra'tyeh should become renegades as the price of their admission 
to a share in the government of the state.? 

This almost revolutionary innovation, which was introduced in 
the seventeenth century by the statesmanship of the vezirs of the 
House of Köprülü, won for the Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth 
century a breathing-space which is still wistfully remembered by 
the ‘Osmanlis of a later day as ‘the Tulip Period’. During this 
brief spell (circa A.D. 1718-36) the ruling class of an empire that 
was already standing on the defensive against the Franks and the 
Russians was still able for a moment to rest from the toils of war 
and to forget the cares of state in the recreation of cultivating a 
flowers The breathing-space, however, was as short as it was 
pleasant; for, even before it began, the statesmanlike salvage- 
work of the Kóprülüs had been fatally sabotaged by the reckless 
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militarism of Mehmed Köprülü’s unluckily chosen protégé Qāra 
Mustafa.t This megalomania had wasted the precious strength 
rhich the Köprülüs had been nursing back into the Ottoman body 
Politic on a new attempt to conquer Western Chritendom. 
military task which had proved to be beyond the Ottoman Em- 
pire's power when this had been still at its height in Suleymān the 
Magnificent’s lifetime. Qära Mustafa's folly had precipitated the 
great war of 1682-99, in which the ascendancy had passed once 
for all from the Ottoman to the Frankish side? And, although the 
Köprülüs’ work did avail to stave off disaster for three-quarters 
of a century—from A.D. 1699 to A.D. 1774—the nemesis of Qāra 
Mustafa’s wanton stroke was merely postponed and was not 
averted. The military disaster of a.D. 1768-74 proved irretrievable 
because, by that time, the ra'tyeh whose support the Kóprülüs had 
enlisted’ were ceasing to be content with a partnership in the 
government of a declining Ottoman Empire and were being cap- 
tivated by the ambition of carving up the decrepit Ottoman body 
politic into young national states of their own in the fashion of the 
rising peoples of the West.3 The sequel to the decisive breakdown 
of the Pax Ottomanica—which was Orthodox Christendom's Pax 
Oecumenica—in the last quarter of the eighteenth century was not 
a rally: it was a merger of the main body of Orthodox Christen- 
dom in a ‘Great Society’ of a Western complexion.¢ And thus we 
see that in Orthodox Christian history, too, the process of dis- 
integration has run through three and a half beats of the move- 
ment of Rout-and-Rally from first to last, 


The Rhythm in Hindu His 

In the history of the disintegration of the Hindu Society the 
final half-beat is not yet quite due, since the second instalment of 
the Pax Oecumenica—which in the Hindu World has been pro- 
vided by the British Rāj—is not yet quite over.’ On the other 
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hand the three earlier beats of Rout-and-Rally have all left some 
trace on the record of Hindu history. The third beat of the three 
has been particularly emphatic; for in this beat the ‘rout? is repre- 
sented by the collapse of the Mughal Raj in the eighteenth century 
of the Christian Era and the ‘rally’ by the establishment of the 
British Raj in the nineteenth century;? and these two instalments 
of peace—which are separated from one another in Time by no 
less than a hundred years of virulent anarchy—have been the work 
of two gangs of empire-builders who are as alien from one another 
as they both are from their Hindu ra'tyeh. The rally-stroke of the 
second beat of the rhythm is equally clear. It is represented by 
the establishment of the Mughal Raj in the reign of Akbar (impera- 
bat a.D. 1556-1602). The foregoing rout-stroke is not so con- 
spicuous. But, if we peer into the history of the Hindu "Time of 

‘roubles’, which ends in the reign of Akbar and begins in the 
latter part of the twelfth century of the Christian Era with an 
outbreak of internecine warfare among the Hindu Powers of the 
age, we shall notice—in between the tribulations of India under 
the heel of the Ghaznawis and Ghüris and Slave-Kings in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian Era and the similar 
tribulations that were inflicted upon her in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries by the Lodi Afghans and by Akbar's own ancestor 
Babur—some signs of a temporary relief in an intervening period 
which begins with the accession of ‘Ala-ad-Din in A.D. 1296 and 
ends with the death of Firüz in A.D. 1388. If the second beat of 
Rout-and-Rally in Hindu history, which ends in the establishment 
of the Pax Mogulica, may be taken as beginnine with the collapse 
of Firüz's régime after its author's death, we may see in the pre- 
ceding establishment of 'Ali-ad-Din's régime the end of a first 
beat of Rout-and-Rally which begins with the original breakdown 
of the Hindu Civilization in the twelfth century of the Christian 
En. 


The Rhythm in Syriac History. 


"These cases in which a run of three and a half beats of the dis- 
integration-rbythm can be traced throughout—or almost through- 
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out—its entire course may be supplemented by a glance at several 
other cases in which the same pattern can be made out, beyond 
mistake, in a run that is incomplete. 

In Syriac history, for exemple, the disintegration-process was 
interrupted immediately after the third rally by a militant irruption 
of Hellenism into the Syriac World in the train of Alexander the 
Great; but down to that point, which in this case was as far as the. 
process went, it followed the regular course which we have learnt 
to recognize in other instances. The third rally of the Syriac 
Society had been achieved, on the eve of Alexander's epiphany, by 
the Achaemenian Emperor Artaxerxes Ochus (imperabat 358-338 
B.C,),! who had crushed a coalition of rebellious satraps and had 
followed up that victory by the reconquest of Egypt? The rout 
which Ochus was stemming had set in about the turn of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C. (the first portent had been the secession 
of Egypt from the Achaemenian Empire in 404 B.C.; and the im- 
punity with which the Egyptians had repudiated their allegiance 
to the Great King had nerved other rebels, less remote from Susa, 
to follow this Egyptian example). But the dégringolade of the 
Achaemenian power in the reigns of Darius II and Artaxerxes II 
was not, of course, the first chapter of Achaemenian history. It 
marked the collapse of an effective Pax Achaemenia which had 
first been established by the successive labours of Cyrus and 
Darius the Great? and which had not been more than locally dis- 
turbed by Xerxes’ fiasco in the hinterland of the North-West 
Frontier And that first establishment of the Pax Achaemenia in 
the sixth century B.c. had been the second rally of the Syriac 
Society in the course of its disintegration. The Achaemenian 
Empire was the universal state which had put an end to the Syriac 
ime of Troubles’; and in another contexts we have identified the 
original breakdown of the Syriac Society, which had brought the 
Syriac “Time of Troubles’ on, with an outbreak of internecine 
warfare among the parochial states of the Syriac World which had 
occurred towards the end of the tenth century B.C. after the death 
of Solomon. Between Solomon's generation and Cyrus's, can we 
observe any symptoms of a first rally and a second rout? One 
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plain token of a rally in the course of the intervening age is a coali- 
tion of Syriac forces which defeated an Assyrian aggressor at the 
Battle of Qarqar in 853 8.c.1 Conversely, we may diagnose a rout 
in the subsequent relapse of the Syriac states into a fratricidal 
strife that made it easy for Tiglath-Pileser III and Sargon to 
conquer piecemeal in the eighth century n.o. a cosmos of Syriac 
city-states which had not found it difficult in the ninth century to 
keep Shalmaneser III at bay by making common cause against a 
common alien enemy. 


The Rhythm in the History of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan. 

In the disintegration of the Far Eastern Society in Japan the 
duration of the Pax Tokugawica has been cut short, as we have 
seen, by the collision of Japan with the West; and the observable 
fluctuations in the fortunes of the Tokugawa Shogunate, so long 
as it lasted, are of a shorter wave-length than the normal run of the 
disintegration-rhythm which we are investigating at the moment. 
On the other hand the first two beats of this standard run of 
rhythm can be detected in the preceding chapter of Japanese 
history! which ends with the establishment of a Pax Oecumenica 
by Hideyoshi (dominabatur A.D. 1582-98)* and which begins in 
the latter part of the twelfth century of the Christian Era with the 
overthrow of the régime of ‘the Cloistered Emperors’ in themilitary 
revolutions of A.D. 1156 and 1160 and 1183-55 

A first rally, in reaction to this original breakdown, can be dis- 
cerned in an attempt to re-establish a civilian government which 
was made immediately after the downfall, in A.D. 1333, of the 
military regency which had been ruling Japan from Kamakura 
since A.D. 1184.6 This rally; however, was abortive.” Within five 
years the restored civilian régime had been superseded by a new 
military regency’ which was not the less true to type because it 
made the conciliatory gesture of establishing its official head- 
quarters at Kyoto—the ancient Imperial Capital—instead of simply 
entrenching itself in the north-eastern stronghold from which 
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Japan had been ruled for 150 years by Minamoto Yoritomo and 
his successors. This swift reversion to Militarism was the first. 
symptom of a fresh rout. In the days of the Shoguns of the Ashi- 
Kaga Dynasty who succeeded one another at Kyoto from A.D. 1338 
until the last of the line was hustled off the stage by Hideyoshi in 
A.D. 1597, Japan suffered worse tribulations than she had known in 
the days of the previous line of Shoguns who had succeeded one 
another at Kamakura from 1184 to 1333.1 

‘The immediate sequel to the establishment of the Ashikaga 
Shogunate was the unprecedented scandal of a schism of the 
Imperial House itself into two rival courts. This enormity, which 
was a sin against religious ritual as well as a breach of political 
etiquette, had to be atoned for by fifty-five years of civil war 
(gerebatur a.D.1337-92);2 and, even whenthe Ashikaga Shogunate— 
acting in the name of the court which was its puppet—eventually 
succeeded in suppressing the rival court which had refused to 
acknowledge its title, the tale of calamities did not cease.) In the 
fifteenth century of the Christian Era a feudal anarchy which the 
Shoguns were impotent to reduce to order goaded an intolerably 
oppressed peasantry into a chronic state of revolt and stimulated 
the monasteries to militarize themselves—in flat defiance of all 
precepts of both the Greater and the Lesser Vehicle—as the only 
alternative to becoming the lay militarists’ victims.* In the War 
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of Onin (gerebatur sp. 1467-77) the Imperial City of Kyoto was 
devastated by strect-fighting between contending provincial forces 
who made the capital their arena. In the sixteenth century the 
Shoguns were overtaken by the ignominious fate which their pre- 
decessors had inflicted on the Emperors. The Shogun’s de jure 
powers were now exercised de facto by a Kwanryo; and this travesty 
of government by the deputy of a deputy was perhaps the one thing 
worse than no government at all.! This was the state of misery to 
which Japan had been reduced by the second paroxysm of her 
“Time of Troubles’ before her convulsed and writhing frame was 
forced into a strait-waistcoat by the successive exertions of Nobu- 
naga and Hideyoshi and Ieyasu (militabant A.D. 1549-1615)2 


The Rhythm in the History of the Main Body of the Far Eastern 

Civilization, 

In the history of the main body of the Far Eastern Society the 
process of disintegration took an abnormal turn at an earlier stage 
than in Japan; for, whereas in Japan the Pax Oecumenica which had 
been imposed by Hideyoshi and had been organized by Ieyasu 
lasted for more than two and a half centuries before the impact of 
the West precipitated the Meiji Revolution of A.D. 1868, the Pax 
Oecumenica which was imposed on China by alien Mongol arms 
between A.D. 1209? and A.D. 1280 did not remain unchallenged for 
more than seventy years before it was shaken off by a Chinese 
insurrection which began about A.D. 1351 and which persisted until. 
the Mongol intruders had been driven right out of Intramural 
China into their native wilderness beyond the Great Wall. This 
Chinese counterstroke was followed in its turn by a back-wash 
of barbarian invasion in which the Manchus re-established the 
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empire which the Mongols had won and lost; and this interlude 
has been followed by the impact of a Western Civilization which. 
has collided with China as well as with Japan in the course of its 
ubiquitous modern expansion. In a period of Chinese history 
which has been dominated by this capricious play of external 
forces it is not to be expected that the pulse of the disintegrating 
society should register the normal beat. On the other hand, in the 
“Time of Troubles’ of the disintegrating Far Eastern Society in 
China, as in Japan, we can detect two beats of Rout-and-Rally 
which are of the standard wave-length. 

Tn the main body of the Far Eastern Society we have identified 
the end of the ‘Time of Troubles’ with the completion of the 
‘Mongol conquest of China in A.D. 1280," and the beginning of it 
with the decay of the T'ang Dynasty in the last quarter of the 
ninth century of the Christian Era;? and in the interval between 
these two termini there are clear traces of both a rally and a relapse. 

On the political plane this first rally in the history of the dis- 
integration of the main body of the Far Eastern Society declares 
itself in the establishment of the Sung Dynasty in A.D. 960. In the 
field of technique it declares itself particularly in a remarkable 
advance in the art of printing.* In the field of visual art it declares 
itself in the rise of a school of painting which is the fine flower of 
Far Eastern achievement in this line. In the field of abstract 
thought it declares itself in the work of the five Neo-Confucian 
philosophers (vivebant A.D. 1017-1200),5 who reinterpreted Con- 
fucius in the light of the Mahayana as, in the contemporary Western 
World, the Schoolmen read the philosophy of Aristotle into the 
doctrines of Catholic Christianity. In the feld of social theory 
and practice the same rally is represented by the Neo-Confucians" 
bugbear Wang An Shih 
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‘The subsequent relapse declares itself in the tragic career of the 
connoisseur-emperor Huitsung (imperabat a.D. 1101-25). Hui- 
tsung’s life-work was the making of a collection of works of art, and 
he lived to publish a catalogue of this, in twenty volumes, in AD. 
1120. But the unfortunate collector lived on to see his collection 
dispersed when, five years later, the city of Kaiféng, in which it 
was housed, was attacked and captured by the Kin barbarians from 
Manchuria—not because these uncultivated invaders coveted the 
jossession of Huitsung’s artistic treasures, but because Kaiféng 
Pappened also to be the political capital of the Sung Empire. This 
was a challenge which Huitsung was utterly unprepared to meet; 
and in the last chapter of his life he had to atone for his neglect of 
his political duties during a reign of twenty-five years by lingering 
on for another ten years as 2 refugee, or prisoner, in the tents of 
the Kin barbarians’ evicted predecessors the Khitan—an asylum 
in which the unhappy exile could neither exert himself as an 
emperor nor enjoy himself as a connoisseur. While Huitsung was 
thus languishing in limbo, the barbarians whom he had so lament- 
ably failed to keep at bay were conquering the northern provinces 
of the Sung Empire; and this Kin war of conquest, which went on 
from A.D. 1124 to A.D. 1142 and did not stop until the invaders had 
reached the line of the River Hwai and the watershed between 
the Yellow River and the Yangtse, signalized the second rout in the 
disintegration of the main body of the Far Eastern Society—as the 
first rout had been signalized by the earlier loss of sixteen frontier 
districts to the Kin’s predecessors the Khitan between the years 
A.D. 927 and A.D. 937.3 This second rout was not followed by a 
rally until the Mongols—supplanting the Kin as the Kin had sup- 
planted the Khitan—completed the barbarian conquest of China 
by pushing on from the northern watershed of the Yangtse to the 
southern sca-board of China, which they reached in A.D. 1280. It 
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"will be seen that in the main body, as in the Japanese offshoot, of 
the Far Eastern Society the "Time of Troubles’ falls into two 
paroxysms which are separated from one another by a perceptible 
breathing-space. 


The Rhythm in Babylonic History. 

If we turn from the main body of the Far Eastern World to the 
Babylonic Society, we shall find that the Neo-Babylonian Empire, 
which served as a Babylonic universal state, was cut short as pre- 
maturely as the Far Eastern universal state that was provided by 
the Mongols. Indeed, the respective lives of the two régimes were 
of an almost equal brevity, if we reckon the reign of the Pax 
 Mongolica in China as running from A.D. 1280 to A.D. 1351, and 
that of the Pax Chaldaica in Babylonia as beginning with the 
annihilation of the last Assyrian fighting force at Harranin 610 B.c.? 
and ending with the capture of Babylon by Cyrus in 539 or 538 B.C. 
At the same time we shall find that, if we cast our eyes back from. 
the prematurely ended universal state to the antecedent "Time of 
Troubles’, at least a fragment of our disintegration-pattern can be 
recognized at this stage in Babylonic history, as in Far Eastern, 
"The second paroxysm of the Babylonic “Time of Troubles’, which 
clearly ends in the holocaust of 6r0 B.C., no less clearly begins with 
the act of aggression against Babylonia which was committed by 
King Tiglath-Pileser III of Assyria in 745 B.C.; for this act sowed 
the seeds of a hundred years’ war between the two principal 
Powers of the Babylonic World, and that war had the decisive 
battle of Harran for its grand finale. 


The Rhythm in the History of Orthodox Christendom in Russia. 

‘These cases in which a glimpse of our disintegration-pattern can 
be caught in the earlier, though not in the later, stages of the dis- 
integration-process are balanced by inverse cases in which the 
pattern is visible in the later stages though not in the earlier. The 
history of the offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Society in Russia, 
for example, offers a contrast in this respect to the otherwise 
analogous history of the offshoot of the Far Eastern Society in 
Japan. 

"The Russian “Time of Troubles’ (in the sense in which the term 
is used in this Study, and not in the original Russian usage of the 
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words)! may be taken as having been brought to a close by the 
union of Novgorod with Muscovy in A.D. 1478:—an act of political 
consolidation which marks the establishment of a Pax Oecumenica 
—and as having been opened by the decay of the principality of 
Kiev in the last quarter of the eleventh century,? when the political 
centre of gravity of the Russian World shifted from the Upper 
Dniepr to the Upper Volga. Concomitantly with this politico- 
geographical change, the exotic plant of Orthodox Christian culture, 
which at Kiev had been kept artificially in the exquisite condition 
to which it had been brought by a Byzantine gardener’s art, ran 
wild and at the same time reverted to a barbaric coarseness as the 
price of becoming acclimatized to a natural life in the open air in 
this forbidding Russian clime in which it had only managed to 
keep alive hitherto on condition of being confined in a hothouse. In 
other contexts? we have noticed an analogy between this chapter 
of Russian history and a corresponding chapter of Japanese history 
—and this on both the political and the cultural plane. The north- 
eastward shift of the Russian political centre of gravity from 
Kiev'in the Dniepr Basin to Vladímir in the Volga Basin has its 
analogue in the north-eastward shift of the Japanese political 
centre of gravity from Kyoto in Yamato to Kamakura in the 
Kwanto. In Japan, as in Russia, this geographical movement was 
accompanied by a relapse into anarchy and barbarism, And in the 
next chapter of the story—again in both cases alike—the back- 
woodsmen themselves stepped in to rally the disintegrating society 
from a rout which was their own barbaric handiwork. "The Pax 
Muscoviana which was established in A.D. 1478 has its counterpart. 
in the Pax Tokugawica which was established at the turn of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Christian Era by the 
cumulative labours of Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Ieyasu, These 
points of likeness between Russian and Japanese history from the 
original breakdown until the establishment of the universal state 
are so striking that we should expect a priori also to find a Russian 
parallel to the abortive attempt which was made in the course of 
the ‘Time of Troubles’ in Japan to bring back the political centre 
of gravity from the north-east to the south-west, and at the same 
time to revert from a military to a civilian régime. Yet, if we look in 
Russian history for the equivalent of the Japanese flash-in-the-pan 
1 For this difference between the conventional usage in this Study and the traditional 
Russian unge sec he references in V. C () (6), p. aos, footnote, bove, and in the 
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in the fourth decade of the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, 
we shall find ourselves drawing blank.* 

On the other hand, when we come to the next chapter of the 
story, in which the ‘Time of Troubles’ has given place to a Pax 
Oecumenica, we shall find, when we look for traces of our dis- 
integration-pattern in the respective histories of the two societies 
at this stage, that there is again a discrepancy but that this time it 
is the other way round. In this chapter, too, the analogies between 
the two histories are striking. In both Russia and Japan a hibernat- 
ing society has been overtaken by a collision with the alien civiliza- 
tion of the West before it has completed the normal hibernation 
period; and in both cases the statesmanship of the society whose. 
repose has been thus abruptly and perilously disturbed has shown 
itself capable of coping with the emergency.* In Japan, as in 

1 See he preset chapter, p 65, bore 
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Russia, a non-Western universal state has been skilfully trans- 
formed into a national state member of a ‘Great Society’ of a 
Western complexion. But here, once more, the points of likeness 
only throw into sharper relief the discrepancy in the disintegration- 
pattern, Whereas the disintegration of the Japanese Society during 
the prematurely interrupted currency of the Par Tokugawica ran 
ina rhythm with a wave-length that was shorter than the standard, ? 
the normal run of the disintegration-rhythm is conspicuously 
visible in the course of the Pax Muscoviana—in spite of the fact that 
the Russian universal state was overtaken and interrupted at a still 
earlier stage than the Japanese by the impact of an alien soci 
force. Between its foundation in A.D. 1478 and its decay in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century? the Russian universal state 
experienced one notable relapse and one notable rally. ‘The relapse 
was the bout of anarchy in the early years of the seventeenth 
century which is known as the ‘Time of ‘Troubles’ in the Russian 
historical tradition^ The rally was the subsequent recovery, 
‘which was not less astounding than the fall which it retrieved. And 
the single beat of Rout-and-Rally which is struck out by this 
sequence of a downward followed by an upward movement in so 
steep a curve punctuates the history of the Pas Muscoviana into 
two separate chapters which are sharply divided by an interregnum 
that has made up for the shortness of its length by the virulence of 
its anarchy. In Russian, as in Sinic, history this punctuation of a 
Pax Oecumenica by a short and sharp interregnum is emphasized 
by a change of dynasty. The transference of the Sinic Imperial 
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Sceptre from the Prior to the Posterior Hant has a Russian parallel 
in the elevation of the parvenu Romanovs to an Imperial Throne 
left vacant by the extinction of the ancient House of Rurik. 


Vestiges in Minoan History. 

There is perhaps one other case in which our disintegration- 
pattern can be detected in the history of a universal state without 
being discernible in the foregoing ‘Time of Troubles’, and that is 
in the disintegration of the Minoan Society. In a field in which our 
evidence is still exclusively archaeological and also still only frag- 
‘mentary—even in this unilluminating medium—our findings can 
only be tentative. Yet, while the history of the Minoan "Time of 
‘Troubles’ is far too obscure to warrant our venturing upon any 
analysis at all, we may perhaps provisionally interpret the archaeo- 
logical strata in historical terms when we come to the following 
chapter. In other contexts? we have hazarded the conjecture that 
the Minoan Society, in the course of its disintegration, lived 
through a universal state that must have been founded after the 
first destruction of the Cretan palaces at the break between the two 
stratigraphically attested periods which our archaeologists have 
labelled “Middle Minoan II’ and ‘Middle Minoan IT; and we 
have suspected that a violent overthrow of our supposed universal 
state may be the political event that is commemorated in the second 
destruction which overtook the same palaces, some centuries later, 
at the break between ‘Late Minoan IP and ‘Late Minoan IIT 
circa 1400 B.C. If these two termini give the measure of the total 
span of the duration of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’, does the dim 
light of the archaeologist-miner’s lamp enable us to discern any 
intervening vestige of a beat of Rout-and-Rally? It is perhaps not 
altogether too fanciful to read a political punctuation into the 
change of technique and style which is the basis of the archaeo- 
logists' distinction between ‘Late Minoan I and ‘Late Minoan II’. 


Symptoms in Western History, 
While a Minoan game of blind-man’s-buff may not add much 
to our knowledge, its very uncertainty may serve to warn us that 
we are now approaching the limits of the feld within which it is 
possible to pursue with any profit our empirical investigation into 
the occurrence of the disintegration-rhythm in its standard run of 
three and a half beats from beginning to end of the process. The 
results that we have obtained already suffice, however, to show that 
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the pattern which we have been studying does occur with a con- 
siderable frequency. And this conclusion leads us irresistibly to a 
final question. If our pattern has proved to be one of the regular 
features of the disintegration-process in the histories of those civili- 
zations that have unquestionably made the dreadful transit from 
growth to decay, is it legitimate to argue in the inverse direction? 
Supposing that we are confronted with the history of a civilization 
which it is peculiarly difficult for us to see in perspective, shall 
we be warranted in pronouncing that this society is already in a 
state of disintegration on the strength of finding in its history the 
imprint of our now familiar disintegration-pattern? 

Our problematical case is, of course, the history of the society 
into which we happen ourselves to have been born, At the begin- 
ning of this Study! we took note of the difficulty with which any 
Western observer will have to contend, ex officio originis, if he tries 
to take, en voyage, the bearings of the ship on board which the 
observer himself is sailing into the uncharted waters of an unknown 
Future. The position of our Western Society in our age cannot 
become known with any certainty of knowledge till the voyage has 
come to an end; and so long as the ship is under way the crew will 
have no notion whether she is going to founder in mid-ocean 
through springing a leak or be sent to the bottom by colliding with 
another vessel or run ashore on the rocks or glide smoothly into a 
port of which the crew will never have heard before they wake up 
one fine day to find their ship at rest in dock there. A sailor at sea 
cannot tell for which, if for any, of these ends the ship is heading 
as he watches her making headway during the brief period of his 
own spell of duty. To plot out her course and write up her log 
from start to finish is a task that can be performed only by ob- 
servers who are able to wait until the voyage is over, since it will 
only be then that the unexplored Future, into which the ship is for 
ever sailing so long as she is in motion at all, will have been con- 
verted, without any dubious residue, into a traversed and recorded 
Past; and such observers must, ex hypothesi, be members of some 
other society that will still be alive when ours has ceased to exist, 
since their post of observation must, again ex Aypothesi, lie not 
on board the ship, but somewhere outside of her gunwales. Yet, 
granting that the present position of our now stil living and mov- 
ing Western World cannot be ascertained in this accurate and 
comprehensive way by observers who are handicapped, as we are, 
by the fact of living and moving and having our being in the society 
that is the object of observation, may there not be some rough- 
and-ready means by which even we, here and now, can reckon, 

1 In L B (iv), vol. i, pp. 36-7, above, 
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"within a margin of error that will be not excessive for practical 
purposes, approximately where we stand? And may not a clue 
have been put into our hands by the acquaintance with the stan- 
dard run of the disintegration-rhythm that we have gained in the 
present chapter through a comparative study of the histories of 
other civilizations than our own in which we have the advantage 
of knowing the whole story? Suppose that the pattern which we 
have now detected in the histories of so many disintegrating civili- 
zations were to prove to be discernible in our own Western history 
too. Might that not be regarded as presumptive evidence that our 
own civilization has already been overtaken by a process of dis- 
integration which is known for certain to have been the fate of so 
many other representatives of the species? 

If we look into our Western history with eyes sharpened by the 
practice of the survey that we have just been making, do we in fact 
perceive, here too, the now familiar beats of the movement of 
Rout-and-Rally? 

On this point there is one observation that we can make at once 
and have in fact made already:t our Western Society, whether it 
be already in disintegration or not, has at any rate certainly not yet 
arrived at the second rally in the disintegration-process; for this 
second rally is regularly marked by the establishment of a Pax 
Oecumenica; and a Pax Oecumenica is a state to which our Western 
Society has certainly not yet attained. Why is it, though, that we 
are—as undoubtedly we are—so acutely aware of this fact? The 
answer to that question is that, in our generation in the West, we 
are no longer content, as our forebears were so complacently, to 
see our society remain partitioned among a number of parochial 
sovereign states that are apt to assert their sovereignty by going to 
war with one another. Unlike our forebears, we in our generation 
feel from the depths of our hearts that a Pax Oecumenica is now a 
crying need, We live in daily dread of a catastrophe which, we 
fear, may overtake us if the problem of meeting this need is left 
unsolved much longer.? It would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that the shadow of this fear that now lies, athwart our future is 
hypnotizing us into a spiritual paralysis that is beginning to affect 
us even in the trivial avocations of our daily life And, if we can 
screw up the courage to look this fear in the face, we shall not be 
rewarded by finding ourselves able to dismiss it with contempt as 
nothing but a panic phobia. The sting of this fear lies in the un- 
deniable fact that it springs from a rational root. We are terribly 
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afraid of the immediate future because we have been through a 
horrible experience in the recent past. And the lesson which this 
experience has impressed upon our minds is indeed an appalling 
one. In our generation we have learnt, through suffering, two 
home truths. The first truth is that the institution of War is still 
in full force in our Western Society. ‘The second truth is that, in 
the Western World under existing technical and social conditions, 
there can be no warfare that is not internecine, These truths have 
been driven home by our experience in the General War of A.D. 
1914-18; but the most ominous thing about that war is that it was 
not an isolated or unprecedented calamity. It was one war in a 
series; and, when we envisage the whole series in a synoptic view, 
we discover that this is not only a series but also a progression. In 
our recent Western history war has been following war in an 
ascending order of intensity; and to-day it is already apparent that 
the War of 1914-18 was not the climax of this crescendo move- 
ment. If the series continues, the progression will indubitably be 
carried to ever higher terms, until this process of intensifying the 
horrors of war is one day brought to an end by the self-annihilation 
of the war-making society. 

We may now remind ourselves that this progressive series of 
Western wars, of which the War of 1914-18 has been the latest but. 
perhaps not the last, is one of two chapters of a story that we have 
already studied in another context! We have observed that the 
history of our Western warfare in the so-called ‘Modern Age’ can 
be analysed into two bouts which are separated from one another 
chronologically by an intervening lull and are also distinguished 
from one another qualitatively by a difference in the object—or at 
any rate in the pretext—of the hostilities, The first bout consists 
of the Wars of Religion? which began in the sixteenth century 
and ceased in the seventeenth. The second bout consists of the 
Wars of Nationality, which began in the eighteenth century and 
are still the scourge of the twentieth, ‘These ferocious Wars of 
Religion and ferocious Wars of Nationality have been separated 
by an interlude of moderate wars that were fought as ‘the Sport of 
Kings’. This interlude manifestly did not begin on the Continent 
till after the end of the Thirty Years? War in A.D. 1648, and in Great. 
Britain not till after the Restoration of the Monarchy in England 
in a.D. 1660; and it is equally manifest that the lull did not outlast 
the outbreak of the French Revolutionary War in A.D. 1792, even 
if we leave it an open question whether it survived the American 
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Revolutionary War of A.D. 1775-83. On a narrower reckoning we 
might confine the Time-span of the ‘Golden Age’ of eighteenth- 
century moderation between the dates A.D. 1732 and A.D. 1755, if 
the eviction of a Protestant minority from the Catholic ecclesiastical 
principality of Salzburg in A.D. 1731-2 is to be taken as the last 
positive act of religious persecution in Western Europe, and the 
eviction of a French population from Acadia in a.D. 1755 as the 
first positive act of persecution for Nationality’s sake in North 
America? In any case the interlude is palpable; and, whatever 
dates we may choose to adopt as the props for a conventional 
scheme of chronological demarcation, the play will fall into the 
same three acts in the same sequence, and this sequence of acts 
will present the same plot. This underlying plot, and not the 
superficial time-table, is the feature that is of interest for our 
present purpose. And in the plot of this three-act play, with its 
couple of bouts of ferocious warfare and an interlude of moderate 
warfare in between them, can we not discern the familiar pattern 
of a couple of paroxysms, separated by a breathing-space, which we 
have learnt to recognize as the hall-mark of a "Time of Troubles’? 
If we scrutinize in this light the picture that is presented by the 
modern history of our Western World, we shall find that the cap 
does at any rate fit to a nicety. 

If the outbreak of the Wars of Religion in the sixteenth century 
is to be taken as a symptom of social breakdown, then the first 
rally of a since then disintegrating Western Society is to be seen 
in the movement in favour of religious toleration which gained the 
upper hand, and brought the Wars of Religion to an end, in the 
course of the seventeenth century. This victory of the Principle 
of Toleration in the religious sphere duly won for several succeed- 
ing generations that interlude of moderation which gave an ailing 
‘Western World a welcome breathing-space between a first and a 
second paroxysm of its deadly seizure. And the cap fits again when 
we observe the fact that the relief was only temporary and not per- 
manent, and when we go on to inquire into the reason. For our 
empirical study of the rhythm of the disintegration-process has 
Jed us to expect to see a rally give way to a relapse; and it has also 
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led us to expect to find that this monotonously repeated tale of 
failure can be explained in each case by some particular element of 
weakness by which the abortive rally has been vitiated. Are these 
expectations fulfilled in the Western case in point? We are bound 
to reply that, in this case too, the reason for the failure of the rally 
is as clear as the fact of it is conspicuous. Our modern Western 
Principle of Toleration has failed to bring salvation after all because 
(as we must confess) there has been no health in it. The spirits 
that presided over its conception and birth were Disillusionment, 
Apprehension, and Cynicism, not Faith, Hope, and Charity; the 
impulse was negative, not positive; and the soil in which the seeds 
were sown was arid, 

‘Some fell upon stony places where they had not much earth, and 

forthwith they sprung up because they had no deepness of earth} and 
when the Sun was up they were scorched, and because they had no root 
they withered away." 
‘A Principle of Toleration which unexpectedly clothed the stony 
heart of our modern Western Christendom in a sudden crop of 
fresh verdure when the fierce sun of religious fanaticism had burnt 
itself out into dust and ashes, has wilted—no less suddenly and no 
Jess unexpected!y—now that the fiercer sun of national fanaticism 
has burst blazing through the firmament. In the twentieth century 
we are seeing our seventcenth-century Toleration making an un- 
conditional surrender to a masterful demon whose onslaught it has. 
proved incapable of withstanding. And the cause of this disastrous 
impotence is manifest. 

‘A Toleration that has no roots in Faith has failed to retain any 
hold upon the heart of Homo Occidentalis because human nature 
abhors a spiritual vacuum. If the house from which an unclean 
spirit has gone out is left empty, swept, and garnished, the 
momentarily banished possessor will sooner or later enter in again 
with a retinue of other spirits more wicked than himself, and the 
last state of that man will be worse than the first? The Wars of 
Nationalism are more wicked than the Wars of Religion because 
the object—or pretext—of the hostilities is less sublime and less 
etherial. The moral is that hungry souls which have been given 
a stone when they have asked for bread* cannot be restrained from. 
seeking to satisfy their hunger by devouring the first piece of 
carrion that comes their way. They will not be deterred by a warn- 
ing from the giver of the stone that the heaven-sent carrion is 
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poisoned; and, even when the threatened agonies duly begin to 
wrack the miserable scavengers’ entrails, they will persist in feasting 
upon the tainted meat with an unabated appetite until death ex- 
inguishes their greed—as once in Sicily a routed Athenian army 
that had gone mad with thirst as it walked through dry places, 
seeking rest and finding none, drank heedlessly of the waters of the 
River Asinarus while the enemy was shooting them down from 
the bank and the stream was running foully red with the blood 
of the dying drinkers’ already slaughtered comrades. 

There is yet another point in which our modern Western history 
conforms to the pattern of a disintegrating society's "Time of 
‘Troubles’; and this is perhaps the most alarming of all these points 
of congruence. Our survey has shown us that, as a rule, the 
paroxysm which follows the intermediate breathing-space is more 
violent than the paroxysm which precedes it; and this rule is cer- 
tainly exemplified in our Western case if the Wars of Nationality 
are to be taken as the second paroxysm of our seizure and the Wars 
of Religion as the first. 

Our forebears who fought that earlier cycle of ferocious Western 
wars may not have been behindhand in the will to work havoc, but 
—fortunately for themselves and for their descendants—they 
lacked the means which we now have at our command unfortu- 
nately for our children and for ourselves. No doubt the Wars of 
Religion were much worse—and this in point both of rancour and 
of command of resources and of technical ability to turn these 
resources to account—than the Western warfare of previous ages 
in which our Western Christendom was still unquestionably in 
growth. The Wars of Religion had been anticipated by the inven- 
tion of gunpowder and by voyages of discovery that, at least on the 
material plane, had extended the range of the Western Society 
from one small corner of the Eurasian Continent to the hinterlands 
of all the navigable seas on the face of the planet. ‘The bullion that 
had been accumulating in the treasuries at Tenochtitlan and Cuzco 
was ultimately expended on paying mercenaries to fight in the 
‘Wars of Religion on European battle-fields, after the discovery, 
conquest, and rifling of the Central American and Andean worlds 
by the Spanish conguistadores—just as, after the corresponding 
‘geographical expansion of the Hellenic World through the exploits 
of Alexander, the treasures piled up by Achaemenian policy at 
Ecbatana and Susa found their way into the hands of mercenaries 
who fought in the wars of Alexander’s diadochi and epigoni on 
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battle-fields in Greece. And the professional soldiery that was 
maintained in a sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century West- 
em World out of this sudden huge increase in the Western princes? 
supplies of the precious metals was not only more numerous than 
the old feudal militia of Transalpine Western Europe. It was also 
more formidably armed and, worse still, more ferociously enraged 
against an enemy who now, as a rule, was not only a military 
opponent but was also a religious miscreant in the eyes of his 
adversary. The unprecedented violence with which the Wars of 
Religion were imbued by the combined operation of these several 
causes would doubtless have shocked both Saint Louis and the 
Emperor Frederick I if they could have returned to life to witness 
the Western warfare of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
But we may also as confidently presume that the Duke of Alva and 
Gustavus Adolphus would have been shocked to an equal degree 
if they, in their turn, could have returned to life to witness the 
subsequent Wars of Nationality. This later cycle of ferocious 
Western wars which began in the eighteenth century, and which 
has not ceased in the twentieth, has been keyed up to an unpre- 
cedented degree of ferocity by the titanic driving-power of two 
demonic forces—Democracy and Industrialism—which have en- 
tered into the institution of War in our Western World? in these 
latter days when that world has now virtually completed its 
stupendous feat of incorporating the whole face of the Earth and 
the entire living generation of Mankind into its own body material. 
Our last state is worse than our first because, in this vastly ex- 
panded house, we are possessed to-day by devils more terrible than 
any that ever tormented even our seventeenth-century and six- 
teenth-century ancestors. 

Are these devils to dwell in our empty and swept and garnished 
house till they have driven us to suicide? If the analogy between 
‘our Western Civilization’s modern history and other civilizations’ 
"Times of Troubles’ does extend to points of chronology, then a 
Western “Time of Troubles’ which appears to have begun some- 
time in the sixteenth century may be expected to find its end some- 
time in the twentieth century; and this prospect may well make us 
tremble; for in other cases the grand finale that has wound up a 
‘Time of Troubles’ and ushered in a universal state has been a 
self-inflicted ‘knock-out blow’ from which the self-stricken society 
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has never been able to recover. Must we, too, purchase our Pax 
Oecumenica at this deadly price? The question is one which our 
own lips cannot answer, since the destiny of a live civilization is 
necessarily as obscure to its living members as the fate of a dead 
civilization is to scholars when their only clues are undeciphered 
scripts or dumb artifacts. We cannot say for certain that our doom 
is at hand; and yet we have no warrant for assuming that it is not; 
for that would be to assume that we are not as other men are; and 
any such assumption would be at variance with everything that we 
know about human nature either by looking around us or by 
introspection. 

This dark doubt is a challenge which we cannot evade; and our 
destiny depends on our response, 

‘I dreamed, and behold I saw a man cloathed with rags, standing in 
a certain place, with his face from his own house, a book in his hand, and 
a great burden upon his back. I looked, and saw him open the book and 
read therein; and as he read he wept and trembled; and, not being able 
Jonger to contain, he broke out with a lamentable cry saying “What shall 

n 


Tt was not without just cause that Christian was so greatly dis- 
tressed. 

“I am for certain informed [said he] that this our city will be burned. 
with fire from Heaven—in which fearful overthrow both myself with 
thee my wife and you my sweet babes shall miserably come to ruine, 
except (the which yet I see not) some way of escape can be found, 
whereby we may be delivered." 


What response to this challenge is Christian going to make? 
Is he going to look this way and that way as if he would run, yet 
stand still because he cannot tell which way to go—until the fire 
from Heaven duly descends upon the City of Destruction and the 
wretched haverer perishes in a holocaust which he has so dismally 
foreboded without ever bringing himself to the point of fleeing from 
the wrath to come? Or will he begin to run—and run on crying 
‘Life! Life! Eternal Lifel'—vith his eye set on a shining light and 
his feet bound for a distant wicket-gate? If the answer to this 
question depended on nobody but Christian himself, our know- 
ledge of the uniformity of human nature might incline us to predict 
that Christian's imminent destiny was Death and not Life. But in 
the classic version of the myth we are told that the human pro- 
tagonist was not left entirely to his own resources in the hour that 
was decisive for his fate. According to John Bunyan, Christian 
was saved by his encounter with Evangelist. And, inasmuch as it 
cannot be supposed that God's nature is less constant than Man's, 
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we may and must pray that a reprieve which God has granted to 
our society once will not be refused if we ask for it again in a con- 
trite spirit and with a broken heart.* 


(II) STANDARDIZATION THROUGH DISINTEGRATION 


We have now arrived at the close of our inquiry into the process 
of the disintegrations of civilizations; but, before we take leave of 
this subject and turn our attention to other problems, there is one 
more manœuvre to be performed if we are to carry our present 
operations to their completion. Now that we find ourselves at last 
at the end of a road on which we have been travelling for so long, 
we are in a position to look back with an eye to taking in, at one 
view, the whole of the ground that we have traversed; and such a 
retrospect will perhaps throw light on a question which at this 
stage we can hardly leave unasked. In making a journey that, at 
least in certain stages, may have seemed, while we were on the 
march, like an aimless wandering in the wilderness, have we per- 
chance been following a single guiding thread? Now that we have 
surveyed the whole course of disintegration by going laboriously 
over the ground, does the process prove to be governed by any 
 master-tendency? 

If we address ourselves to this concluding question we may 
obtain a clue to the answer in the findings that we have reached 
already in the last chapter before this. In studying the inter- 
action between individuals in disintegrating civilizations we have 
been led into an examination of the rhythm of the disintegration- 
process, and in this rhythm we have detected an element of uni- 
formity—a uniform run of three and a half standard beats of the 
movement of Rout-and-Rally—which is apparently so definite and 
so constant that, on the strength of its regularity, we have almost 
ventured to cast the horoscope of one civilization that is still alive 
and on the move. If, with this clue in our hands, we now cast 
our eyes backward, we shall find that this tendency towards uni- 
formity is the key-note, not only of the last chapter, but of the 
whole of the present part of this Study. In that uniform rhythm 
the principle of uniformity is manifesting itself only in a superficial 
way. In earlier chapters we have already come across some more 
significant expressions of uniformity in the uniform schism of dis- 
integrating societies into three sharply divided classes and in the 
uniform works of creation that are respectively produced by each 
of these. We have seen dominant minorities uniformly working out 
philosophies and setting up universal states; internal proletariats 

1 Pss, xxxiv. 18, li, 17. 3 In V. C (ii) (B), above. 
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uniformly discovering ‘higher religions’ which aim at embodying 
themselves in universal churches; and external proletariats uni- 
formly mustering war-bands which find vent in ‘heroic ages'.t 
The uniformity with which these several institutions are generated 
in the body social of a disintegrating civilization is indeed so per- 
fect that it is possible to display this aspect of the disintegration- 
process in tabular form.? But this is still not the most impressive 
of the ways in which the tendency towards uniformity declares 
itself in the histories of disintegrating civilizations. The uniformity 
of institutions that is revealed by a study of schism in the body 
social is not so illuminating as the uniformity of ways of behaviour, 
feeling, and life that is revealed by a study of schism in the Soul 

‘The conclusion to which this retrospective reconnaissance brings 
us is that in the histories of civilizations standardization is the 
máster-tendency of the process of disintegration—in antithesis to 
the differentiation which we have found, at an earlier point, to be 
the master-tendency of the process of growth. And this conclusion 
is only what we should expect a priori. For, if differentiation is the 
natural outcome of a succession of successful responses to a series 
of different challenges, standardization is no less manifestly the 
natural outcome of a succession of unsuccessful responses to a 
single challenge which monotonously continues to present itself so 
long as it thus remains unanswered. 

‘This fundamental difference between the processes of disintegra- 
tion and of growth is brought home in the simple parable of 
Penelope’s web. 

dob ecl sarin pv galveoxev uéyav ioróv, 

virras 8’ ddAveokev, érel ŝatas mapafleiro. 
When the faithful wife of the absent Odysseus had promised her 
importunate suitors that she would give herself in marriage to one 
of them so soon as she had finished weaving a winding-sheet for old 
Laertes, she used to weave away at her loom in the day-time day 
by day and then spend the night-watches night by night in un- 
picking her last day's work. If we look into the differences between 
the heroine's day-work and her night-work we shall perceive that 
the most obvious difference is not the only one. The most obvious 
difference is, of course, that in the day-time Penelope was making 


1 The thes clases into which a disintegrating society splits up, and these classes? 
repgie waria Baye been amined VE) (Sy putin aber 

1 See th tables of univerel sates, phllosophien Higher rone and barbarian war- 
eie eed of care ni. sepe 

Bee V CO (O), param abores ^" 7^1 Dr HUC Gi, vol ii, pp. 277-99, above 
vin thia point es Part V> By Yol, v, p. 32523, and V. C ( (D. de presen 

** Odyssey, Book 1L Il 104-5. 
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something, whereas at night she was undoing what she had just 
made. But there is another difference, besides, which is more 
pertinent to our present purpose. When the webster set up her 
warp and began to weave her weft each morning she had at her 
command an unlimited choice of patterns, If she chose she could 
make it her practice never to weave the same pattern more than 
once; and she could have kept up this practice without flagging, 
even if she had succeeded in carrying on her surreptitious game 
not just for three years but for thirty, The number of possible 
patterns was infinite; and, since every different pattern would re- 
quire from the webster a different set of movements of eye and 
hand and body, it was open to Penelope to allow herself an infinite 
variety in the execution of her daily task. But, when each night she 
had the torches brought in, and set to work to unpick what she had 
woven between morn and eve, her night-work was monotonously 
uniform; and from this monotony there was no escape; for, when 
it came to unravelling the web, the pattern made no difference. 
However complicated the particular set of movements that had 
been required for the weaving of the pattern of the day, one simple 
movement, and this one only, was allowed by the nature of the task 
of undoing the day's work. The simple movement of drawing the 
threads has an obligatory rhythm upon which it is inherently im- 
possible to ring any changes at all. 

For this inevitable monotony of her night-work poor Penelope. 
is assuredly to be pitied. To have to work into the small hours is 
hard enough anyway; and the toil becomes excruciating if itis not 
only hard but dull. If its hardness and dullness led nowhere the 
drudgery would be quite unbearable. What was it, then, that 
nerved the heroine to endure this self-imposed penance year-in 
and year-out? What inspired her was a song in her soul that was 
the unfaltering accompaniment of her repetitive night-work no less 
than of her varied daily task; and that song was “ilayhi marji 
"With Him will I be reunited.’ In drawing the threads by night 
after weaving them during the day Penelope was not_blindly 
repeating a meaningless round of ineffectual labour. She was 
working and living in hope; and her hope was not disappointed; 
for those three years spent on a drudgery that kept the suitors at 
bay just enabled her to tide over the latter end of the decade of 
Odysseus’ absence. The hero returned to find the heroine still 
his; and the Odyssey duly ends in the reunion of the devoted wife 
who has resisted the suitors’ importunity with the devoted hus- 
band who has been proof against the blandishments of Calypso. 


+ “Tayhi marji'ukum": "To Him is your retur: Que'én x, 4, quoted in IT. C (i), 
voli, p. 390, above. PP ger TE D O), vol pp: 23-4, above. 
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If, then, as it turns out, even Penelope has neither woven nor 

drawn her threads in vain, what of the mightier weaver whose work 
is our study and whóse song our ears have caught already in an 
earlier part of this book? 

In Lebensfluten, im Tatensturm 

‘Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein glühend Leben, 

So schaff” ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 

Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid." 


‘The work of the Spirit of the Earth, as he weaves and draws his 
threads on the Loom of Time, is the temporal history of Man as 
this manifests itself in the gencses and growths and breakdowns 
and disintegrations of human societies; and in all this welter of life 
and this tempest of action we can hear the beat of an elemental 
rhythm whose variations we have learnt to know as Challenge-and- 
Response and Withdrawal-and-Return and- Rout-and-Rally and 
 Apparentation-and- Affiliation and Schism-and-Palingenesia. This 
elemental rhythm is the alternating beat of Yin and Yang;? and 
in listening to it we have recognized that, though strophe 
be answered by antistrophe, victory by defeat, birth by death, 
creation by destruction, the movement that this rhythm beats out 
is neither the fluctuation of an indecisive battle nor the cycle of a 
treadmill? The perpetual turning of a wheel is not a vain repeti- 
tion if, at each revolution, it is carrying a vehicle that much 
nearer to its goal; and, if ‘palingenesia’ signifies the birth of some- 
thing new, and not just the rebirth of something that has lived and 
died any number of times already,* then the Wheel of Existence is 
not just a devilish device for inflicting an everlasting torment on a 
damned Ixion. On this showing, the music that the rhythm of Yin 
and Yang beats out is the song of creation; and we shall not be 
misled into fancying ourselves mistaken because, as we give ear, we 
can catch the note of creation alternating with the note of destruc- 
tion. So far from convicting the song of being a diabolic counter- 
feit, this doubleness of note is a warrant of authenticity. If we 
listen well we shall perceive that, when the two notes collide, they 
produce not a discord but a harmony. Creation would not be 


1 Goethe: Faust, I. 
3 See Pare TI. B, vol 1 
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creative if it did not swallow up in itself all things in Heaven and 
Earth, including its own antithesis. 

But what of the living garment that the Earth Spirit weaves? Is 
it laid up in Heaven as fast as it is woven, or can we, here on Earth, 
catch glimpses at any rate of patches of its etherial web? What are 
we to think of those tissues that we see lying at the foot of the loom 
when the weaver, in the course of his tempestuous activity, has 
been at work unravelling? In the disintegration of a civilization 
we have found that, though the pageant may have been insub- 
stantial, it does not fade without leaving a rack behind. When 
civilizations pass from breakdown through disintegration into 
dissolution, they regularly leave behind them a deposit of universal 
states and universal churches and barbarian war-bands. What are 
we to make of these objects? Are they mere waste-products of the 
disintegration-process—a tangle of spoiled threads from a piece of 
tapestry which the weaver, on an impulse of his inscrutable 
caprice, has willed to unpick before it has been half completed? 
Or will these debris prove, if we pick them up, to be fresh master- 
pieces of the weaver's art which he has woven, by an unnoticed 
sleight of hand, on some more etherial instrument than the roaring 
oom that has ostensibly been occupying all his attention and 
energies? 

Tf, with this new question in mind, we cast our thoughts back 
over the results of our previous inquiries, we shall find reason to 
believe that these three objects of study are something more than 
by-products of social disintegration; for we came across them first? 
as tokens of Apparentation-and-Affiliation; and this is a relation 
between one civilization and another. Evidently, therefore, these 
three institutions cannot be explained entirely in terms of the 
history of any single civilization; their existence involves a relation 
between one civilization and another; and, to this extent at any 
rate, they must be independent entities with a claim to be studied 
on their own merits, But how far does their independence carry 
them? In dealing with universal states? we have found already that 
the peace which they bring is as ephemeral as it is imposing; and 
in dealing with barbarian war-bands? we have found, again, that 
these maggots in the carcass of a dead civilization cannot hope to 
live longer than it takes the putrefying corpse to dissolve into its 
clean elements. Yet, though the war-bands may be foredoomed to 
the premature death of Achilles, the barbarian hero's short life 
leaves at least an echo behind it in the poetry that commemorates 
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an ‘heroic age’. And what is the destiny of the universal church in 
which every higher religion seeks to embody itself? 

It will be seen that we are not in a position at present to answer 
our new question off-hand; and at the same time it is clear that we 
Cannot afford to ignore it; for this question holds the key to the 
meaning of the weaver’s work; and a yearning that tantus labor non 
sit cassus will not allow us to rest without trying to unlock the secret 
of this mystery. Our Study is not at an end; but we have arrived 
at the verge of the last of our fields of inquiry. 

See L.C (D (a), vol. i, p. 6a; I. D Gi), vol. i, pp. 94-6; and V. C () () 3, vol v, 
PRAE above. 
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Taere II. Philosophies 


Civilization 


Philosophy 


Egyptiac 
Andean 


Sinic 


‘Atonism (abortive) 
‘Viracochaism (abortive) 


1 Hegelianism confined to the field of social affairs = Marxism; 
‘Marxism tranaplanted from the Western World to Russia = 


Leninism. 


| 
| 
| 
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‘Taste III. Higher Religions 


Civilization | Higher Religion | Source of Inspiration 
Samerie | Tammuz-worship | indigenous 
Fgyptac | Osiriscworship | alien [7] (Sumerie D) 
Sinic ‘The Mahayana alien (Indo-Helleno-Syriac) 
Neotaoism indigenous but imitative (of 
‘the Mahlybna) 
Indic Hinduism indigenous 
Syriac Islam indigenous 
Hellenic Christianity alien (Syriac) 
Mithraism- | alien (Syriac) 
Manichaeism | alien (Syriac) 
The Mahiyina | alien (Indic) 
Isis-worship alien (Egyptiac) 
Cybele-worship | alien (Hittite) 
Neoplatonism. indigenous (ci-devant philo- 
ibylonic E ) 
Babylonie ien (Syriac) 
‘lien (Syriac) 
‘Western alien (Iranic) 
‘lien (Iranic) 
Orthodox Christian alien (Irani) 
(main body) Snc te (feani tincture) 
Orthodox Christian | indigenous. 
(in Russia) TT 
alien (Western) 
Far Eastern alien (Wester) 
(main body) semi-alien (Western tincture) 
Far Eastern semi-alien (from Far Eastern, 
in Japan) ‘main body), 
iene) indigenous (from Jado) 
indigenous 
semi-alien (from Far Eastern, 
‘sin body) 
SN semi-alien (Islamic tincture) 
semi-alien (Western tincture) 
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ANNEXES 
ANNEX TO V. C (D 7 
THE HELLENIC CONCEPTION OF THE ‘COSMOPOLIS’ 


‘Tur Hellenic conception of the Cosmopolis may be illustrated by 
a cento of quotations from Latin and Greek authors. Of the four 
who are drawn upon below, the first, Cicero, lived on the eve of the 
foundation of a Roman Empire which provided the Hellenic World 
with a universal state and Hellenic minds with a terrestrial image of 
the constitution of the vaster commonwealth of the Universe. The 
other three—Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus—lived and worked in 
the social environment of an established Roman Empire at dates 
which all fall within the first two centuries of the Roman Peace, 
Both Marcus and Seneca were called upon to govern the Empire; 
and they both of them drew from their ideal of the Cosmopolis the 
‘moral strength to perform a burdensome and thankless mundane 
task for the sake of which Marcus sacrificed his happiness and 
Seneca forfeited his life—though Seneca’s.death at Nero’s hands 
as not so ironical a tragedy as Cicero's death at the hands of a 
‘Triumvirate which included the future Augustus.t 

‘The first concern of these Hellenic philosophers in their dis- 
quisitions on the Cosmopolis was to demonstrate its existence; and 
the following proofs, on closely parallel lines, are offered by Cicero 
and by Marcus. Cicero's argument runs thu 

‘Man has a primary social bond with God in their common possession 
of Reason—seeing that there is nothing higher than Reason, and that 
this highest of all faculties is to be found in Man and in God alike. 
‘Those, however, who have Reason in common have Right Reason in 
common as well; and, since Right Reason is another name for Law (lex), 
‘we human beings must be regarded as being associated with the Gods 
through the bond of Law likewise. But those who share the same law 
are living under the same juridical dispensation (ius), and this implies 
that they are members of the same commonwealth. If, however, they 
are subject to the same authorities and powers, then they are also sub- 
ject, a fortiori, to the heavenly ordinance and to the Divine Intelligence 


X 
, Augustus once came into a room where one of 
his grandchildren (a child of bis daughter s) was sitting reading one of Cicero's works. 
‘The boy was horrified and tried to hide the book under his coat; but his grandfather 
aay what he was doing, took the Book, started to read it, and stood there reading on 
‘and on until he had been through a considerable part of the volume. Then he handed 
it back to the child with the words: “A great writer, my boy, a great writer and a great 
patriot. 
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and to Almighty God. And so the whole of this Universe is to be re- 
garded as one single commonwealth of gods and men." 

Marcus's argument follows much the same course: 

"If we have Intelligence in common, we must also have in common the 
Reason (AMyos) in virtue of which we are reasonable creatures; and from. 
this it would follow that we have in common, again, the Reason that 
tells us what to do and to leave undone. From this it would follow that 
we have Law (vues) in common; from this that we are citizens; and 
from that, again, that we are members of some kind of polity (roNrevja). 
If so, the Universe is like a commonwealth (adds); for what other polity 
can any one think of which has a membership comprising the entire 
Human Race? And is not this all-embracing commonwealth the only 
conceivable source of the intelligent and reasonable and law-abiding 
veins in our own human nature?’ 

"The conception of the Universe as a commonwealth, at which 
‘Marcus and Cicero have arrived by this road, is worked out as 
follows by Epictetus: 

‘This Universe is one commonwealth, and the substance out of which 
it has been fashioned is likewise one; and there is in its economy an 
inevitable periodicity which makes things give place to one another— 
one thing dissolving as another comes on into existence, and some 
things remaining unmoved while others are in motion. And everything 
is full of friends: in the first place gods but also human beings, who are 
likewise natural friends because they have been designed by Nature for 
living as members of one human family. In the natural course of this 
family life some have to keep each other company and others have to 
part company; and while we may rejoice in the companionship we must 
not grieve at the separation.'? 

One of the excellences of the constitution of the Cosmopolis is 
the harmonious solution of the problem of the distribution of 
allegiance between the cosmic commonwealth and the terrestrial 
parish—and this is a topic on which we shall obtain the clearest 
light from those Hellenic philosophers who were at the same time 
Roman citizens; since Rome, as we have seen,* had been more suc- 
cessful than any other terrestrial community in the Hellenic World 
in reconciling Cicero the citizen of the municipality of Arpinum 
with Cicero the citizen of an oecumenical Roman State. The 
analogous reconciliation of allegiances on the cosmic scale is pro- 
pounded as follows by Seneca: 

“We have to envisage two commonwealths. There is a great one— 

2 Marcos Rit Antonina: Madden, Book IV, chap. 4. 
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and IV. C Gii (c) 2 (B) vl iv, p. 310-13, above, See also 
Solume, p. 29%, above, 
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truly deserving of the name—which embraces both gods and men and. 
jn which we do not let our eyes dwell on some insignificant corner but 
include in the bounds of our polity all that is under the Sun, And then 
there is that other commonwealth in which we have been enrolled by 
the accident of birth—an Athens or a Carthage or some other state with 
a citizenship that is not oecumenical but is merely parochial. Some 
people work for both commonwealths—the greater and the lesser— 
simultaneously; others exclusively for the lesser; and others, again, 
exclusively for the greater. It is in our power to serve this greater 
commonwealth in retirement as well as in active life: and indeed I am 
inclined to think that in retirement we can actually serve it better. 


‘The points here made by Seneca are put more pithily by Marcus: 


“Qua Antoninus I have Rome for my commonwealth and country; 
qua human being I have the Universe. The public interest of these two 
Commonwealths gives the whole measure of my own private good.” 


‘If an apparent conflict of duties does arise, the philosopher may 
take it for granted that his duty to the Universe takes precedence. 
‘As Seneca sees it, 


“When we have given the sage a commonwealth that is worthy of him 
by giving him the Universe, he will not be cutting himself off from the 
common weal by going into retirement. On the contrary, he will per- 
haps be leaving a hole in the corner in order to pass out into a greater 
and more spacious life, and to realize—when he finds himself on the 
heights of Heaven—the lowliness of the seat on which he sat when he 
used to take the chair or mount the tribunal. Let it sink into your mind 
that the sage is never so active as when he has brought within his pur- 
view the sum of things human and divine.’ 


‘The same answer is given to the same question by Epictetus in 
his dissertation on the perfect practitioner of the Cynie discipline: 


"I suppose you want to ask me whether the Cynic sage will go into 
poitics? You blockhead! What greater field of political activity do you 
propose to give him than the field in which he is actually at work? Is 
he to take the floor at Athens and make a speech on revenue or supply 
when his role is to address the whole World—Athens and Corinth and 
Rome in the same world-wide audience—and to take for his subject, not 
supply or revenue or peace or war, but the Soul's prosperity and ad- 
versity, good fortune and bad fortune, slavery and freedom? You see 
aman working in a field of political activity of that tani scope, and 
you ask me whether he will be going into politics? Suppose you go on 
to ask me whether he will take office, and once more I shall say to you: 
You fool! What greater office could he conceivably hold than the office 
that he is exercising already? 


1 Seneca, Le A.: Ad Seremum de Oto, chap. 4 
How td 

2 Seneca, Lo As Epistolas, Book Vit, Ep. 
4 Epicetia? Dierttone Bede TII, chp, 
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In the last resort the Commonwealth of the Universe has a claim 
upon the sage’s allegiance to which the parochial commonwealth 
must give way; for 
“Man [is] a citizen of the supreme commonwealth, in which the other 
commonwealths are no more than houses; 


and this simile reappears in the Stoic philosopher-emperor’s con- 
fession of faith: 

"Everything that is in harmony for thee, O Universe, is harmonious 
for me ikewbe, Nothing that w in semean for thee D for me citer 
premature or tardy. Allis fruit for me that is brought by thy seasons, O. 
Nature. From thee all things proceed; in thee all things subsist; to thee 
all things return. The worldling says “O beloved City of Cecrops”, and 
shalt thou not say “O beloved City of Zeus"? 


‘The philosopher may even rise to a height at which the parochial 
commonwealth fades out of view and leaves the Soul free to live 
the life of the ‘City of Zeus’ without any other claim on her atten- 
tion. 

‘If there is truth in what the philosophers say about the kinship 
between God and men, is not the moral of this, for us men, that one 
should do like Socrates and never say, when asked one’s nationality, that 
one is an Athenian or a Corinthian, but always answer that one is a 
native of the Universe (xéouios)? Why is it that you call yourself an 
Athenian, instead of calling yourself simply by the name of the corner 
in which your vile body happened to be deposited at birth? Isn't it 
obvious that you call yourself an Athenian or a Corinthian because the 
trea that is denoted by the name of Athens or Corinth is intrinsically 
more important and at the same time comprehends not merely the 
comer in which you were actually born, but also the whole of your 
‘house and, in short, the roots of your family tree? Well, any one who 
has studied the economy of the Universe will have learnt that the 

test and most important and most comprehensive of all things is 
this combine of men and God (ovornua rò d£ dvlpdimraw xal B«ot), and 
he will also have learnt that God has been the source of life not only for 
my father and for my. guodhutes but for everything that comes to life 
and grows upon the face of the Earth, and particularly for creatures 
endowed with Reason, since these alone are capable of enjoying a true 
intercourse with God thanks to the links by which Reason binds them 
to Him. A man who has learnt this may properly be called a native of 
the Universe and a son of God." 

‘These words of the philosopher-slave Epictetus are echoed by 
a fellow Stoic who had to reconcile his freedom of the City of 

2 Marcus, op. ct, Boo " Ieady in V. C () (d) xz, p. 158, above. 

DI 


above, 
7 Epictetus: Dissertationes, Book I, chap. 9, §§ 1-6. 
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Zeus with the slavery of being the sovereign of the Roman Empire. 


"Live as though you were on a mountain; for it makes no difference 
being here or there if, wherever one is, the Universe is one’s common- 
wealth. . . . [And] if, when you find yourself approaching your end, you 
concentrate upon caring for nothing but your higher self and the spark 
of divinity that is in you . . . then you will be a man who is worthy of the 
Universe that has begotten you and at least you will no longer be a 
stranger in your own true native country.” 

‘The Hellenic sage whose citizenship of the Universe thus swal- 
lowed up his citizenship of Rome or Athens did not make the mis- 
take of imagining that he was thereby being translated from a 
harder to an easier state of existence. 

‘All this that you see—this sum of things human and divine—is a 
unity. Tt is a vast body of which we are the members. Nature brought 
us into the World already bound to one another by the ties of kinship, 
when she fashioned us from the same elements and placed us in the 
same environment. It was she who planted a mutual love in our hearts 
and made us social animals. It was she who created Right and Justice. 
Tt is by her enactment that it is more painful to inflict injury than to 
suffer it. Let us obey her command by holding out our hands to those 
who need our succour. Let us have on our lips and in our heart the line 
“Tam a child of man and there is nothing human which does not touch 
me"? Let us hold in common what we have, for we have been born [to 
a common lot]. Our human society is like nothing so much as an arch— 
which would fall if the stones did not mutually support one another, 
whereas it actually remains in position just because they do.’? 


This exhortation of Seneca’s is capped by Epictetus: 


"You are a citizen of the Universe and a member of it—and not one of 
the menial members either, but one of those in authority; for you have 
the intelligence to follow the divine economy and to work out its 
sequence. What, then, is the citizen’s vocation? It is to have no private 
interests of his own and to take no action in vacuo, but rather to act as 
one's hand or foot would act if they were reasonable beings with the 
intelligence to follow the laws of Physiology—for we may be sure that, 
if they were endowed with Reason, these members would yield to no 
impulse and entertain no desire without reference to the welfare of the 
whole organism. On this showing, the philosophers are profoundly 
right in saying that if the man of honour could foresee the future he 
would be a consenting party to his own sickness and death and disable- 
ment, because he would perceive that his personal lot was an integral 
part of the order of the Universe, and that the whole was more important 
than the part, and the commonwealth than the citizen,'* 

‘This duty of self-surrender to the operation of the laws of the 


2 Marcus, op. cit, Book X, chap. 15, and Book XII, chap, 
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Commonwealth of the Universe has received a sublime expression 
in the following adjuration with which Marcus concludes his 
colloquy with himself: 

“Man, you have enjoyed the franchise of this mighty commonwealth; 
what difference does it make to you whether your term has been five 
years or three? To be treated in accordance with the law is equitable 
treatment, however it may work out for the individual. So where is the 
hardship if you are removed from the commonwealth by the action, not. 
of a tyrant or of an unjust judge, but of Nature herself by whom you 
were originally introduced. Isn't it just like the actor being given his 
dismissal from the stage by the public authority that has engaged him? 
—"But I haven't played my five acts; I have only played three of them!” 
—Quite true; but then Life happens to be a three-act play. And what 
constitutes a complete play is a matter for the decision of the power who 
was once the author of your composition and is now the author of your 
dissolution—and in neither of these events have you any say. So take 
your departure with a good grace; for he who dismisses you is gracious,'r 

In this passage the Stoic sovereign of the Roman Empire sub- 
mits himself to the Olympian sovereign of the Cosmopolis with the 
absolute devotion that is doubtless due to the supreme authority 
in a truly ‘totalitarian’ state; yet there is an earlier passage in 
‘Marcus's meditations in which the philosopher's faith in the exis- 
tence of a constitution of the Universe seems to falter and throw 
him back upon a bleak reliance on the self-respect of a self that can 
look for no support in the Macrocosm. 


"The cyclic movements of the Universe repeat themselves, up and 
down, from aeon to aeon; and one of two alternatives must be the truth. 
Either the All-Pervading Intelligence takes a fresh initiative each time— 
and, if that is the truth, it is for you to acquiesce in it—or else It took 
one primal initiative once for all, and everything else is a consequence 
of that—in which case, why extenuate yourself? For this would imply 
a sort of unbroken continuum. It amounts to this, that if God exists 
all's well with the world, while, if the ultimate reality is something with- 
out rhyme or reason, that is no excuse for you to take this chaos for your 
own standard of behaviour.’? 

In these tragic cries we seem to hear the voice of a devoted 
citizen of the Cosmopolis who has suddenly awoken to find that 
Zeus has absconded from his presidential post and has left his 
faithful servant to bear the burden of Atlas on his solitary human 
shoulders. Marcus himself could never have been guilty of such a 
betrayal. He bore the terrestrial burden of the Roman Principate 
till he dropped dead under its weight. But Marcus's Christian 
readers ought not to be too hard on Marcus's Zeus; for Zeus, after 


* Marcus, op. cit, Book XII, chap. 36. ? Tid., Book IX, chap. a8. 
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all, had never asked to be elected president of a cosmic republic; 
he had started life as the disreputable war-lord of a barbarian war- 
band; and all that we know about him goes to show that this was 
the life that he enjoyed. If a Zeus whom the philosophers had 
belatedly caught and caged was unable to endure an eternity of 
enforced respectability as the senior inmate of a Stoic reformatory, 
have we the heart to blame the poor old fellow for proving in 
corrigible? 


ANNEX TO V. C () (d) o (B) 
NEW ERAS 


One of the simplest and most natural ways of celebrating an at- 
tempt to make a breach with the Present by taking a flying leap 
into the Future is to inaugurate a ‘new era’, 

This may be done in formal terms, as when the authors of a new 
political régime decree that all documents and events are to be 
dated officially by their subjects as from the Year One of the reign- 
ing Government's accession to power. On the other hand a new 
era may obtain a wide currency, and exert a profound influence 
upon the Weltanschauung of people who have come to think in 
terms of it, through being adopted by a free consensus without the 
intervention of any political authority—as, for example, the new 
era of Hellenic history post Alexandrum came to be adopted as the 
principal landmark in the historical retrospect of most of the post- 
‘Alexandrine Greek historians. 

‘Apart from this superficial distinction between an official and a 
spontaneous origin, new eras can be classified in a more significant 
way according to the nature of the breach which they com- 
memorate. This breach may be merely the transition from one 
chapter to the next in the unbroken history of a single society; or 
it may be one of those sharper and deeper interruptions of con- 
tinuity that are produced by the impact of one society upon 
another. In this sphere the inauguration of a new era may cele- 
brate either the experience of conversion to an alien civilization or 
the still greater spiritual travail of conversion to an alien religion, 
It may be convenient to consider each of these different kinds of 
new era separately in an ascending scale measured by the extent 
of the breach which they celebrate. 

‘The most notorious Western example of the official inauguration 
of a new era to mark the advent of a new political régime is the 
substitution, in Revolutionary France, of Years of the Revolution 
for Years of Our Lord. In our own day this Revolutionary French 
conceit has been followed by the Fascist Régime in Italy, in curious 
contradiction with the Fascists’ vociferous repudiation of ‘the Ideas 
of 1789’, and with an even more curious disregard for the obvious 
consideration that a French cra which remained in currency for so 
short a span of time is an inauspicious precedent for an Italian 
régime which boasts itself to be building for Eternity. ‘The experi- 
ence of an independent nationhood which has not only maintained 


ions with one another is deale with in Parts IX and X below. 
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itself for more than 150 years but has gone in the meantime from. 
strength to strength would give a greater justification to the 
Government of the United States if it were to decide to-day to date 
its own official transactions from the year of the Declaration of 
Independence; and it is a not impossible tour de force for a North 
American historian to begin his unofficial story with the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers—or at any rate with the voyages of Cabot and 
Columbus—as an Alexandrian or an Antiochene historian, in his 
place and day, might have begun with the crossing of the Helles- 
pont by Alexander. In Hellenic historiography the new era which 
starts from Alexander’s passage into Asia and destruction of the 
‘Achaemenian Empire has its counterpart in another new era which 
starts from the foundation of a New Rome on the Bosphorus by 
the Emperor Constantine; and this latter-day Hellenic era post 
Constantinopolim conditam, which remained a landmark for the 
affiliated Orthodox Christian Society after the Hellenic Society 
itself had gone into dissolution, has its analogue in a latter-day 
Sumeric era, post primam regum Babylonis dynastiam institutam, 
which the affiliated Babylonic Society likewise continued to take as 
its chronological starting-point. 

To return to our own society, we shall find that almost any 
modern Western economic historian—even if he has been born and 
brought up, not in the New World overseas, but in the European 
homeland of our civilization—is capable of producing in a medieval 
quadrangle and under the shadow of a Gothic spire a history pur- 
porting to record the economic achievements of Man which will 
begin with the Industrial Revolution and will ignore all that hap- 
pened, either in the Western World or elsewhere, before the advent 
of the so-called ‘Machine Age’. In the same futurist spirit a 
student of the history of modern Western science—or even of 
modern Western philosophy—may sometimes yield to the tempta- 
tion to start with the radiation of the North Italian culture into 
Transalpine Europe at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies of the Christian Era. 

"The unofficial new era, starting circa A.D. 1500, which is com- 
monly taken to mark the beginning of the so-called Modern Age 
of Western history, is on the borderline between the kind of new 
era which signalizes merely the beginning of a new chapter in the 
domestic history of a single society and the other, more profoundly 
‘epoch-making’, kind which signalizes the impact of one civiliza- 
tion upon another. The conventionally accepted signal of the 


1 The contrary view that Man's greatest technical triumphs have been hie earliest, 
and not his most recent, has been put forward in this Study in TIL. C () (D vol f 
pp. 158-9, above. 
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beginning of our Modern Age has affinities in two respects with 
the eras that signalize an impact. In the first place the North 
Ttalian culture which radiated out over the Transalpine parts of the 
Western World at that time was a variation of the Western culture 
which had differentiated itself on Italian ground—during a period 
of political insulation which had lasted for some two centuries—to 
a degree at which the Italians felt and called their Transalpine 
fellow Westerners ‘barbarians’, while the Transalpine peoples 
made a silent but eloquent acknowledgement of the Italians" ac- 
complished superiority in an imitation of Italian ways which in this 
case was unquestionably the sincerest form of flattery." In the 
second place this Italian version of the Western culture, which had 
already surpassed the Transalpine version by its own efforts, was 
enriching itself still furiher, by the time when it was radiating 
abroad, by drawing upon the treasures of the Hellenic culture 
which had been brought within its reach by a renaissance of 
classical Latin and Greek letters? Thus, for Italy herself, the 
Quattrocento introduced a new era which was marked by a contact 
in the Time-dimension with the defunct Hellenic Society, while, 
for Transalpine Western Europe, the Cinquecento introduced in its. 
turn a new era in which this Italian contact in Time with Hellenism 
was transmitted to the Transalpine countries through the agency 
of a contact in the Space-dimension between this Transalpine ruck 
of Western Christendom and the now superior Western Civiliza- 
tion of contemporary Italy. 

Another new era that is likewise on the borderline between a 
mere beginning of a new chapter of domestic history and a collision 
between two different civilizations is the Seleucid Era which runs 
from the October of the year 312 B.C. In the minds of the Seleu- 
cidae themselves this era simply commemorated the definitive 
establishment of the authority of the Dynasty through the tri- 
‘umphal re-entry of Seleucus Nicator into Babylon on the day that 
was taken as the initial date; and in this aspect the Seleucid Era is 
comparable to our modern Western eras of the French Revolution 
or of the Fascist Régime, while it is precisely analogous to the 
Gupta Era, running from the 26th February, A.D. 320,3 which 
commemorates the definitive inauguration of the authority of the 
Gupta Dynasty that eventually re-established the Indic universal 
state after an interlude of Hellenic and Nomadic intrusion which 
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had followed the premature fall of the Mauryas.! In the minds of 
the Hellenic contemporaries of the Seleucidae, both inside and 
beyond the frontiers of the Seleucid Empire, the official Seleucid 
Era probably stood for much the same thing as the unofficial era 
which ran from Alexander's passage of the Hellespont some 
twenty-two years before Seleucus Nicator's re-entry into Babylon. 
Alexander had destroyed the Achaemenian Empire; Seleucus had 
founded the principal Hellenic ‘successor-state’ of the Achae- 
menian Empire in Asia; and either event would serve to mark the 
sudden vast territorial expansion of the Hellenic World in that 
generation. For the Hellenes this expansion was a domestic event, 
though this an outstanding one, in their own Hellenic history. The 
expansion, however, had been achieved at the Syriac World’s ex- 
pense; and the sudden violent interruption of the continuity of 
Syriac history through the irruption of an alien Hellenism was the 
event for which the Seleucid Era stood in the minds of Syriac 
peoples who continued to reckon by it long after the Seleucid 
Dynasty itself had passed away.* 

"This diverse significance of the Seleucid Era in different eyes has 
an analogue in the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan, 
where the Meiji Era, which runs from the year A.D. 1868 of the 
Christian Era, commemorates two events that are distinct from 
One another notwithstanding their close historical association. On 
the one hand the new Japanese Era commemorates the domestic 
event of the restoration of the Imperial Dynasty to a position of 
authority which it had certainly not enjoyed since A.D. 1192, and 
perhaps not since A.D. 858.4 On the other hand it commemorates 
the deliberate ‘reception’ of the alien civilization of the West—a 
landmark in the history of the contact between the Far Eastern and 
the Western culture which eclipses in importance the domestic 
Japanese political revolution that was one of its corollaries. 

‘The corresponding ‘reception’ of the Western Civilization in the 
Russian province of the Orthodox Christian World at a date about 
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two centuries and three-quarters in advance of its ‘reception’ in 
Japan is not commemorated in any official era; yet the reign of the 
Emperor Meiji is not a more epoch-making period in the history 
of Japan than the reign of the Tsar Peter the Great in the history 
of Russia; and, if we wish to date the beginning of the new age of 
Westernization in Russia from some particular year, we have 
several choices at our disposal! We can choose the year A.D. 1689, 
which is the date, not of the official beginning of Peter's reign, but 
of his actual advent to power; or we can choose the 16th May, 
1703, which is the date of the beginning of the building of St. 
Petersburg. The foundation of St. Petersburg by Peter was a 
symbolic act of the same significance as the foundation of Con- 
stantinople by Constantine. "The Roman Emperor who had made 
it his mission to convert the Hellenic World to Christianity built. 
himself a new capital which was to be Christian from the start;? 
anda new capital which was to be Western from the start was built, 
in pursuance of corresponding considerations of statecraft, by the 
Muscovite Tsar who had made it his mission to westernize all the 
Russias. 

‘The conversion of a society to an alien religion is the third type 
of epoch-making event that is apt to find expression in the in- 
auguration of a new era. A new era commemorating the conversion 
of the Hellenic World to Christianity would most naturally be 
dated from some event in the career of Constantine the Great— 
though it might be difficult to select one single event for the pur- 
pose, since Constantine’s establishment of Christianity as the—or 
an—official religion of the Roman state was (like the Emperor's 
own personal adoption of Christianity) a gradual and perhaps never 
quite completed process and not either an abrupt or a ‘totalitarian’ 
act? Constantine’s career was indeed regarded, as Alexander's had 
been regarded, by later generations as a landmark in Hellenic his- 
tory which virtually amounted to a new beginning. But this un- 
official consensus of feeling was not given expression in the 
establishment of a Constantinian Era; and after the break-up of the 
Roman Empire and the concomitant dissolution of the Hellenic 
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Society the event that stood out the most prominently in retrospect 
to Christians belonging to new societies that were Christian from 
the start was not the conversion of the Hellenic World to Chris- 
tianity in the reign of the Roman Emperor Constantine but the 
revelation of Christianity itself through the Incarnation of Christ. 
‘Accordingly, the era which gained currency in Western Christen- 
dom from the post-Hellenic interregnum onwards was an era 
which took for its initial date the supposed year of the birth of 
Jesus; but it is noteworthy that this practice of reckoning by years 
of the Christian Era has prevailed only in Western Christendom, 
where the evocation of a ghost of the Roman Empire has been a 
fiasco and the renaissance of Hellenic letters has been tardy. In 
Orthodox Christendom, where a ghost of the Roman Empire was 
effectively evoked and Hellenic learning effectively reborn in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era,’ civil servants continued to 
date by fiscal ‘Indictions’? and historians by ‘Years of the World’. 
In the Orthodox and the other non-Western Christendoms the 
reckoning by Years of the Christian Era has eventually been intro- 
duced as an automatic—and ironical—consequence of their capitu- 
lation to the culture of a Western Society which has itself ceased 
to be intrinsically Christian? without having taken the trouble to 
remove the traditional Christian imprint from its official calendar, 
We have still to mention a new era which purports to signalize 
a greater new departure in the way of life on Earth than any of 
those that we have passed in review so far, and that is the Advent— 
or, in the Christian version of the belief, the Second Comingi— 
of a supernatural saviour who is to inaugurate a Millennium of life 
which will still be a life on this Earth and in the flesh, but a life to 
be lived under unprecedented and unimaginable conditions of 
righteousness and felicity. This belief, in which the beginning of 
the new age is not equated with some already accomplished events 
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but is discerned in the future by the eye of Faith, seems to be a 
Zoroastrian idea which Judaism has borrowed and handed on to 
Christianity. We need not attempt to analyse it in this place, 
since we have examined it already in another context. 
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‘ARISTOPHANES’ FANTASY OF CLOUDCUCKOOLAND’ 


In the chapters! to which this Annex attaches, we have studied in 
succession four alternative ways of trying to escape from the 
Present which suggest themselves to souls that are being ex- 
cruciated by the agonizing experience of living in a society that is 
in process of disintegration. In these chapters we have concerned 
ourselves mainly with the points of difference between these 
diverse inward reactions to a single supreme social challenge, We 
have observed the contrast between the two ways—Archaism and 
Futurism—which are attempts to escape from the Present without 
abandoning the plane of mundane life, and the other two—Detach- 
ment and Transfiguration—which recognize and act upon the 
truth that the only possibility of genuinely escaping from the 
Present lies in renouncing This World altogether and migrating 
into a different spiritual clime.? Again, we have observed the 
contrast between the three ways—Archaism, Futurism, and De- 
tachment—which are so many variations upon an act of sheer 
withdrawal, and the fourth way—T ransfiguration—which is an act 
of withdrawal-and-return.s There is, however, one feature, com- 
mon to all four ways, which we have so far taken for granted, and 
this is that all four are apt to be pursued (to judge by our survey 
up to this point) with a uniform earnestness which is as tragically 
intense as the challenge of social disintegration is pitilessly im- 
portunate. This last feature perhaps demands further considera- 
tion; for, a a matter of historical fact, the importunity of the 
challenge is not of one constant degree from beginning to end of 
the process. The long descent that leads from the first breakdown 
of a society to its final dissolution is not only gradual but is not 
even continuous; the routs are punctuated by rallies;# and a 
spiritual pressure which in the end becomes intolerable is not 
imposed upon the Soul in its full force at the outset, but is the 
cumulative product of successive turns of a social screw. On this 
showing, we might expect a priori to find that the earnestness of the 
reaction which the pressure evokes in its victims takes time, like 
the pressure itself, to arrive at its maximum; and this expectation 
seems to be borne out by the actual history—which has been 
reserved for examination in this Annex—of one particular idea, 
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expressing the will to escape, which eventually came to inspire a 
grimly earnest political movement and a raptly earnest religious 
one, but which made its first recorded appearance on the stage of 
history as a jeu d'esprit. 

When Saint Paul exclaimed that the Christ Crucified whom he 
was preaching was foolishness in the sight of the Greeks who seek 
after wisdomy! he was almost certainly not aware of the literalness 
of the sense in which these words were true, for he was almost cer- 
tainly unconscious of the historical chain of associated ideas which 
linked the. Tarsian Apostle’s own faith with a fantasy that had 
germinated in the fertile imagination of the Athenian dramatist 
Aristophanes more than four hundred and fifty years back—in the 
first generation of the Hellenic "Time of Troubles’. ‘The links of 
this chain hang together, nevertheless, without a break; for Christ 
Crucified is the King of the Kingdom of God; the Kingdom of 
God is more commonly known in the New Testament by the name 
of the Kingdom of Heaven; and the Kingdom of Heaven was 
introduced by Aristophanes to his Attic audience in the guise of 
"Nephelococcygia' or ‘Cloudeuckooland’—a city of refuge in which 
the citizens are neither gods nor men but birds, 

Aristophanes’ Birds was produced at the Great Dionysia in the 
spring of the year 414 B.C.; and this was a critical moment in Hel- 
lenic history; for the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization, 
which had been heralded by the outbreak of the Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesian War in 431 B.C., and had then seemed for a moment to have 
been averted after all by the patching-up of a peace in 421 B.C., 
had been made irretrievable by the sailing of an Athenian armada 
to Sicily in the summer of 415 B.c., just before the play was com- 
posed. The atmosphere in which the Birds was written and pro- 
duced was therefore tense; and at the same time the tension was 
not yet of the agonizing degree to which it afterwards swiftly rose 
when the Peloponnesians occupied Decelea in the following spring 
and when the Athenian expeditionary force in Sicily was annihi- 
lated in the following autumn. In the spring of 414 B.c. the 
malaise in Athenian souls was already sufficiently uncomfortable to 
give topical interest to ‘a play of escape’, but not yet sufficiently 
disturbing to warrant any suggestion that there could be anything 
in this idea of an escape except an entertaining fantasy. The play 
appears to be innocent of any direct allusion to current military and 
political events;? but it is studded with words and phrases and 
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incidents that have an historical significance and a consequent 
emotional timbre for latter-day readers which they cannot have 
had for a playwright and an audience who were deliberately playing 
the fool and who were able to enjoy themselves with an unfeigned 
light-heartedness in that spring of 414 B.C. because they were 
mercifully unaware of the calamities that were in store for their 
own generation next year and for succeeding generations through- 
out the next four centuries. In echoing down the steeps of a Hel- 
lenic "Time of Troubles’ these incidents and phrases and words 
that were contrived and coined by Aristophanes and were received 
by his Athenian countrymen and contemporaries as a delectable 
piece of deliberate foolishness have called forth unintended and 
portentous reverberations; and, if we look and listen, we may hear 
‘Aristophanes’ nonsensical phrases turn into political and religious 
"atehwords, and see his farcical incidents reproduce themselves 
as acts of high tragedy played out on the stage of ‘real life’. 

If we wish to assist at a dramatic performance that lasted four 
or five hundred years instead of the few hours that it took to play 
the Birds in 414 B.C., we may find it convenient first to remind our- 
selves of Aristophanes’ plot and then to follow out its traces along 
two of the historic lines of escape from the Hellenic ‘Time of 
Troubles’—in one direction along the violent political line of 
Futurism, and in another direction along the non-political and 
non-violent line of approach to a spiritual Transfiguration of This 
World through its irradiation with the light of the Kingdom of 
God. 

‘The plot of Aristophanes’ play is the recapture by the Birds, 
under the leadership of a human being, of ‘the Kingdom’ of the 
Universe which had belonged to the Birds originally before the 
Gods usurped it. 

‘The Birds’ sharp-witted human leader in this brilliantly suc- 
cessful coup d'état is a truant citizen of Athens, Peithetaerus (‘Mr. 
Plausible’); and the opening of the play discovers him, in the 
‘company of his compatriot Euelpides (Mr. Hopefulson’), making 
intended no particular political reference, Nevertheless it is impossible to discover any 
iliret alusión ot even any clea aide toward the schemes forthe conquest of icy 
Sind Carthage It cannot be an intentona] encouragement o them, yet on the other hand 
rdoce not tead like satire. Tessar to be just an T escape” from Wory and the sordid- 
rate away into the od of hy and clouds and poetry. I people mata cloud 


Empire, here ia a better enel (Murray, Gilberts Aristophane (Oxford 1935, 
Clarendon Press), chap. 6: ‘The Plays of ‘Escape’ (Birds), 
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tracks from an Athens which is not that tragic City of Destruction 
from which Christian flees at the outset of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
but a ridiculous City of Botheration in which a fellow never has a 
moment's peace from summonses and demand-notes. The trek- 
kers are looking for a new home on some soft spot where they can 
be sure of a quiet life (Il. 27-48 and 121-2); they apply to the 
hoopoe on the chance that he may happen to know of such a place 
(il, 114-22); and, when he fails to make any helpful suggestion, 
Peithetaerus himself is struck by a bright idea. Why should not 
the Birds exploit their air-power as the Athenians have exploited 
their sea-power? ‘The Birds are masters of the clouds and heaven, 
and this area is the strategic key to the command of the Universe. 
If the Birds now found and fortify a city here they will have Man- 
kind at their mercy— like insects’ (I. 185)—and will be able to ‘do 
in’ the Gods; for they will be able to intercept the sweet savour of 
sacrifice on its way from Earth to Olympus and so to starve the 
Olympians into surrender as the Melians had been starved out in 
416 B.c. by an Athenian naval blockade (Il. 162-93 and 550-637). 
No sooner said than done. The heavenly city—for which Peithe- 
taerus invents (Il. 809-25) the name of ‘Cloudcuckooland’ (‘Nephe- 
lococcygia')—is duly built (Il. 1122~63);* the air-lines along which 
the savour of sacrifice has been wont to ascend from Earth to 
Olympus are duly cut (ll. 1514-24); and the Gods are quickly 
forced into a capitulation by this hostile exercise of a veritable 
‘power of the air’ In return for the raising of the aerial blockade 

ley have to agree to hand back to the Birds the sceptre which 
Zeus has usurped, and also to hand over ‘the Queen’ (Baodtad): to 
the Birds’ ci-devant human leader Peithetaerus. In implementa- 
tion of the terms Peithetaerus ascends to Olympus and returns to 
"Cloudcuckooland' with Zeus’ thunderbolt in his hand and ‘the 
Queen’ on his arm in the shape of a buxom bride (Il. 1535-41 and 
1713-14). The closing scene is a marriage-feast, and in the last 
two lines of the play the chorus hails the happy bridegroom as a 
conquering hero and a God of Gods. 

Tijvedda kaddlvueos, d 
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“Who is the Queen? Peithetaerus asks when Prometheus gives 

him the ‘tip’ to insist on the surrender not only of Zeus’ sceptre but 
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of ‘the Queen’ as well. Prometheus’ answer is that she is ‘a lovely 
girl who keeps in her store-cupboard Zeus’ thunderbolt and the 
rest of his bag of tricks: statesmanship, law-and-order, discretion, 
naval bases, vituperation, tithe-collector, and dole’ (Il. 1537-41). 
And, though this answer may leave us still guessing," we can at any 
rate identify the kingdom over which this Queen from Heaven has 
come down to reign. This Aristophanic caricature is the first ap- 
pearance in Hellenic dress of a kingdom that is not of This World, 
If we follow the fortunes of the idea through the subsequent 
chapters of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles’, we shall find it 
assuming two forms—one political and the other religious—which 
both agree in taking Aristophanes’ jest in earnest but otherwise 
differ from one another toto caelo. 

In the political line of evolution the first step—which took rather 
more than a century—was the metamorphosis of the ‘Cloud- 
cuckooland’ which had been a poet’s conceit into a ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven! which was the Utopia of a pair of scholars. One of these 
scholars, Euhemerus, was the protégé, and the other, Alexarchus, 
was the brother, of the post-Alexandrine war-lord Cassander (in 
Macedonia dominabatur 316-298 B.c.). Cassander's protégé had to 
be content with describing his Utopia in a book in which Heaven 
(Uranus) figured as the first founder of an oecumenical empire. 
Cassander’s brother was able to command the means of bringing 
the Kingdom of Heaven down to Barth by setting up in real life an 
oecumenical empire on a miniature scale. On a patch of ground, 
given to him by Cassander, at the neck of the Athos Peninsula? 
Alexarchus built and peopled—for all the world like Peithetaerus 
in the play—a model city-state which was to be a practical sample 


1 Mr, Sheppard, op. cit, 


. 592-4, points out that the festival of tho Great Dionysia, 
at which the Bird was produced, feilin 
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of the ideal world-commonwealth; and he called this city "Urano- 
polis’ (‘the Heavenly City’) and its citizens ‘Uranidae’ (‘the Chil- 
dren of Heaven") 

Tam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto* 


"The title which Alexarchus conferred upon himself in his role 
of ruler of this Heavenly City was not ‘Heaven’ but ‘the Sun'; and 
the constitution of the Solar City was set out—in a Utopia-on- 
Paper which became only less famous than Euhemerus's work— 
by Iambulus, a social theorist who may have been a younger con- 
temporary of Euhemerus and Alexarchus, though we know no 
more than that he wrote at some date between 290 and 132 5..* In. 
lambulus's hands the Kingdom-not-of-this-World was dragged 
out of the scholar's study into the arena of political controversy; 
for Iambulus’s ‘Heliopolis’ was a Utopia that was classless and 
communistic.’ The last step was to translate this egalitarian ideal 
into real life; and the experiment was duly made. ‘The reason why 
we know that Iambulus's book must have been written before the 
year 132 B.C. is that this was the date of the desperately serious 
attempt of Aristonicus of Pergamum to set up in Western Anatolia 
a revolutionary proletarian commonwealth which its would-be 
founder inaugurated under the name of ‘Heliopolis’ and doubtless 
intended to build up on the pattern of the imaginary Solar City of 
Tambulus.6 Thus the Heavenly Kingdom which had been staged 
as a joke by Aristophanes at Athens in 414 B.C. was fought for to 
the death in Asia, 282 years later, by the last of the Attalids. In 
Aristonicus’s hands, however, blood and iron did not show them- 
selves to be such efficacious materials for empire-building as they 
were one day to prove in Bismarck’s; for in 132 B.C. the ‘strong man 
armed’ was quickly overcome by a stronger than he.” Aristonicus’s 
callow Pergamene ‘Heliopolis’ succumbed to the overwhelming 
power of Rome;? and that was the miserable end of ‘Cloudcuckoo- 
Jand’s’ audacious descent into the arena of futurist politics. 
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When we turn from Politics to Religion we shall be struck by 
certain correspondences between the Birds and the New Testa- 
ment which are perhaps sufficiently numerous and remarkable to 
raise the question whether they are fortuitous assonances or the 
vestiges of a chain of literary tradition of which nothing now hap- 
pens to survive except the beginning and the end. 

‘The point of correspondence which we may do well to examine 
first, because it is the point which is of the greatest intrinsic impor- 
tance, is the assertion—made in both these contexts—that a man 
is God. In the Birds, as we have seen,? this claim is made for 
Peithetaerus by the chorus; in the Gospels it is made for Jesus both 
by Peter and by Jesus himself;4 and, if Aristophanes gives this 
piece of ‘foolishness’ a place of honour as the crowning joke of his 
play, that is no doubt because his Attic audience agreed with the 
Jewish High Priest in feeling such a claim to be the last word in 
blasphemy.’ Thus the formal elements of the incident in the 
Gospels and in the Birds are the same—however profound the 
difference in spirit and meaning and outcome between the comic 
scene in the theatre at Athens, where the blasphemously deified 
protagonist is carried off the stage in mock triumph, and the tragic 
trial in the High Priest’s palace at Jerusalem, in which the prisoner 
who declares himself to be the Son of God is condemned to death 
and led away to execution. 

‘The imagery in which Jesus is represented in the Gospels as 
making his claim to divinity is taken, of course, from the thirteenth 
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Geschictschretbung (Frankfurt a. M. 134, Klostermann), pp. 23-117, and eundem: 
History and Romance in Graeeo- Oriental Literature (Oxford i938, Blackwell), pp. 44-95). 
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^ C (i) (d) o (v), passim, and V. C (i) (d) 11, p. 163, footnote r, above). 
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the time when the Birds was produced at Athena there were still ten more years 
Ged quales!) to ron before Lysander (an unknown name in 414 B.C.) was to enjoy at 
Samos the distinction of being the Arst of the Hellenes to be given divine honours {see 
V.C O (8) 6 (8), Annex, vol Y, p. 648, above). 

' "The motif of mock'acceptance of a claim which the mockery stigmatizes as 
posterous does, of course, occur in the story of the Passion. But the claim which is 
Burlesqued in the crown of thorns and the purple robe fs not the claim to be God but 
the claim to be the Lord's Anointed King. 
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and fourteenth verses of the seventh chapter of the Book of Daniel, 
in which the Zoroastrian conception of the coming of the Saošyant 
—the saviour whose superhuman yet also less than divine status is 
indicated in his title of ‘the Son of Man’!—has been seized upon 
by a Jewish poct-publicist, writing circa 166-164 B.c., as a vehicle 
for the expression of Jewry’s hopes of mundane salvation in its 
desperate resistance to the high-handed Hellenism of Antiochus 
Epiphanes.? Yet, although the idea by which Jesus's claim is in- 
spired may thus be of Zoroastrian origin, the key words both of the 
imagery in the Book of Daniel and of the narrative in the Gospels 
are words which are also to be found in a cento of quotations from 
the Birds. 

‘The passage in the Book of Daniel (vii. 13-14) runs as follows: 


‘Behold, one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven 
(dri ray vepehav To opavos) and came to the Ancient of Days, and 
they brought him near before him. And there was given him 
dominion (éovota).’ 

The passage in the Gospel according to Saint Mark (xiv. 61-4) 
runs as follows: 

"The High Priest asked him and said unto him: “Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed?” And Jesus said: "I am—and ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power (75s 8urduews) and 
coming in the clouds of heaven (perà rv vedehav rob ajpanod " Then 
the High Priest rent his clothes and saith: “What need we any further 
witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy”.”? 


‘The passages in the Birds which this passage in the Gospel calls 
to mind are the following: 


Peithetaerus: ‘I spy a great coup which the Birds can bring off, and 
a way of getting power (Sivaus), if only you do what I tell you.’ 
(Il. 162-3.) 

Peithetaerus: ‘Did you see anything?—Hoopoe: ‘Just the clouds and 
heaven (ras vedéas ye kal róv odpavév).’—Peithetaerus: ‘Well, isn’t that 
the fairway of the Birds?’ (ll. 178-9.) 

Peithetaerus: ‘Wel, what name shall we give our city then P— Chorus: 
‘Some utterly vacuous name which we will take from the clouds and 
from the supernal regions.’—Peithetaerus: ‘Will "Cloudcuckooland" do 
for you? . . . It is the same as the Phlegraean Plain—the place where the 

1 See V. C C) (4) 9 G), pp 126 and 130m1, and V. C ( (d) vp. 263, footnote 1, 
"'Eor Antiochus Bpiphanes' policy of forcible Hellenization see V. C (i) (d) 9 (B. 
PP; Intl corresponding passage according to Saint 
text is reproduced in substance including, in perti 
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Gods took on the Giants, and walked away from them, in a competition 
in false pretences.’ (IL 817-19 and 824-5.) 

Chorus (to Peithetaerus): 'O God of Gods!’ (Il. 1764-5.) 

If these correspondences are not to be dismissed as a fortui- 
tous concourse of accidents, but are to be taken as evidence for 
some chain of literary reminiscence which runs (through however 
many missing links and altered meanings) from Aristophanes’ 
Birds to the Book of Daniel and thence to the Gospels, then 
we may sce in the change of connotation that has come over the 
word ‘power’ en route! an example of the working of the principle 
of 'etherialization' And this may recall a passage from the 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew (vi. 26) which we have quoted 
already in our examination of that principle at an earlier point in 
this Study. 

“Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap nor 
gather into barns (d7oBjixas); yet your heavenly father fecdeth them. 
‘Are ye not much better than they?” 


‘The first of the three points that are made in this passage of the 
Gospel—namely, the point that a bird’s life is happy in being 
care-free—is also made in the following passage of Aristophanes’ 
play: 

Euelpides: ‘And what is life like here—this life that one leads among 
the Birds ?—Hoopoe: ‘It is not without charm when you come to try it. 
Well, first you have io live without a purse." —Euelpides: ‘And that at 
one stroke takes half the falsity out of life, —Hoopoe: ‘And then we 
browse in gardens on white sesame-grains and myrtle-berries and 
Poppy-seed and cress.’—Euelpides: "You seem to live like a bridal pair 
on honeymoon.’ (Il. 155-61.) 

A comparison of the two passages shows that, while an identical 
idea is the theme of both of them, this idea is not expressed in 
identical words or even in identical illustrations; and in this case, 
as in the other which we have just examined, it is possible to point 
‘out passages of Jewish literature which are older than the Gospel— 
though not older than Birdst—from which the Gospel may have 


1 This change in the messing of the Greek word Bégas from the sense of ‘milita 
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been borrowing. The variant of the same parable in the Gospel 
according to Saint Luke (xii, 24) runs: 

‘Consider the ravens; for they neither sow nor reap—which neither 
have storehouse freien) nor barn (årobýxn); and God feedeth them. 
How much more are ye better than the fowls?” 

And this version, in which the theme is enunciated with reference, 
not to birds in general, but to birds of one particular kind, has at 
least two antecedents in the Jewish scriptures: 

“He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which ery’ 
i, verse 9); 


‘Who provideth for the raven his food? When his young ones cry 
unto God, they wander for lack of meat’ (Job xxxviii. 41). 

‘These two passages not only agree with the passage in Luke, and 
differ from the passage in the Birds, in speaking of ravens in par- 
ticular and not of birds in general; they further differ from the 
Birds, while agrecing this time not only with Luke but with 
Matthew as well, in the point that they make. They do not re- 
mark, as both Aristophanes and the Gospels do, that the birds 
obtain their livelihood without having to practise the rational and 
provident but, by the same token, anxious economy which is 
Man's characteristic way of earning his living; but they do declare, 
as the Gospels do but Aristophanes does not, that this enviable 
insouciance is practicable for the birds because their food is pro- 
vided for them by God. On this showing, the passage in the 
Gospels can be at least partially accounted for as a derivative from 
Jewish sources; and, if this were all, the point of correspondence 
between the Gospels and the Birds which has no counterpart in 
the Old Testament might conceivably be dismissed as a freak of 
Chance. We have, however, to take into account another passage 
of pagan Hellenic literature which is unmistakably related to the 
passage in the Gospels by a literary kinship which is distinctly 
closer than that which links the Gospels in this instance to the 
Book of Job and to the Hundred and Forty-Seventh Psalms and 
that is a passage from one of the works of Gaius Musonius Rufus, 
a Stoic philosopher who was a contemporary of the authors of the 
two Gospels here in question. 

"This passage of Musonius is a fragment of a dialogue between a 
Stoic sage and a lay inquirer. "The layman is putting the difficulties 


On the assumption that the Gospels according to Saint Matthew and Saint Luke 
were written (as is argued by Eduard Meyer in bis Draprung und Anfänge des Christen- 
uns, vol í (Stuttgart and Borin 2921, Cotta) p. 239) at some date after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in aD. 7o and before the persecution of the Church, imperante Domitian, 
ink». 95. 
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that deter him from responding to the philosopher's serious call to 
a detached and blissful life, and the philosopher is trying to resolve 
the layman’s doubts. 

Layman: “That is all very well; but I am a poor man—financiall 
denne ana I have a swarm of childrens Where am I going to find 
the means to bring them up?’—Philosopher: "Well, how do these little 
birds that are much more destitute than you are—the swallows and 
nightingales and larks and blackbirds—manage to bring up their young? 
‘Homer, too, has something to say about that: “And as a bird proffers a 
‘morsel, when at last she gets one, to her unfledged young, though she 
is sore an hungred herself >. . .”! Are these creatures superior to Man in 
intelligence? ‘The question can only be answered in the negative. Well, 
are they superior in physical strength? ‘The answer is in the negative 
a fortiori. Well, do the birds store (dmoríBerai) food and hoard it?* 

It will be seen that, in contrast to Aristophanes, Musonius not 
only propounds the same theme as the Gospels, but also propounds 
it in the self-same words and images (c.g. Musonius's drorífera: 
corresponds to the dnobýry of both Gospels, and his duAove: to 
the rayetov of the Gospel according to Saint Luke). And a still 
more striking proof of literary kinship is the fact that the text of 
Musonius contains two of the three points that are made in the 
Gospels, whereas the passage in the Birds and the pair of passages 
from the Book of Job and from the Hundred and Forty-Seventh 
Psalm only contain one of these points apiece. ‘The three points 
are as follows: (a) the Birds manage to live without practising a 
human economy; (8) they manage this because their food is given 
them by God; (y) if the birds can manage it, then we human 
beings, who are so much their superiors, can certainly manage it 
a fortiori, Of these three points, (a) is common to the Gospels 
and the Birds and Musonius; (8) is common to the Gospels and 
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the pair of passages from the Old Testament; (y) is common to the 
Gospels and Musonius. ‘Thus Musonius not only has one point in 
common with the Gospels that is not to be found in either Aristo- 
phanes or the Old Testament: he also has a second point in com- 
mon with the Gospels which is not to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment but is to be found in Aristophanes (though it is to be noticed 
that in this point Musonius comes less close to Aristophanes than he 
comes to the Gospels, since there is some community of imagery 
and vocabulary between him and the Gospels, but not between 
him and Aristophanes). 

‘The exact literary relation between these several passages of 
Christian and Hellenic and Jewish literature is perhaps impossible 
to trace out with any certainty. Since Musonius and the authors 
of the Gospels appear to have been contemporaries, it is theoreti- 
cally conceivable—in the absence of evidence for determining the 
exact dates of publication of their respective works—that Musonius 
may have borrowed direct from the Evangelists, and equally con- 
ceivable, vice versa, that the Evangelists may have borrowed from 
Musonius. But neither of these theoretical possibilities will seem 
very probable when we consider the greatness of the gulf which 
in that generation still divided the cultivated circles of the Hellenic 
dominant minority, to which Musonius belonged, from the Syriac 
section of the Hellenic internal proletariat which was the cradle of 
the Christian Church. On the whole it seems more probable that 
Musunius and the authors of the Gospels were each drawing 
independently on some common source to which Aristophanes and 
the Jewish scriptures had each made some contribution (though, 
as likely as not, an indirect one). 

1 There isa parallel to this rather baling three-cornered literary relation between 
Aristophanes, the New Testament, and Musonius in another three-cornered relation 
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There are two more assonances between the Birds and the 
Gospels which perhaps deserve notice here—in spite of their both 
being trivial in themselves—for the possible bearing that they may 
have upon the more important correspondences that have been 
examined above. The Informer’s plaintive question— What else 
would you have me do? For I do not know how to dig" —is echoed 
in the Unjust Steward’s discreet reflexion: ‘What shall I do? 
For... I cannot dig’? And Jesus's enigmatic saying that ‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force’ is anticipated by Euelpides’ satirical remark that at Athens 
‘aliens are pushing their way in by violence’ at the very time when 
he and Peithetaerus, who are native-born Athenian citizens, are 
leaping out of their native land with both feet in the air. ‘I cannot 
dig’ sounds as though it must have been a proverbial apologia for 
the practice of any easy but discreditable trade; and, if it was a 
mot that passed from mouth to mouth wherever the Attic xow 
was spoken, it might find its way into works of literature at wide 
intervals of time and place without there being any literary kinship 
between the diverse works in which it made its appearance. On 
the other hand, the motif of outsiders making a forcible entry into 
a commonwealth which has won prestige abroad is perhaps too 
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complicated an image to pass, like ‘I cannot dig’, into popular 
currency; and, if this motif first appears in a contex: where it does 
explain itself, and then reappears—and this with a clear verbal 
echot—in a different context where its meaning is obscure, it 
would be a not unreasonable inference to suppose that the later 
context in which the motif occurs is related to the earlier by a. 
literary tradition in which a motif that originally served a purpose 
has been mechanically preserved after it has ceased to have a point 
and even ceased to be intelligible. 

‘There is one more question that may conveniently be discussed 
in this Annex because it arises out of topics that have just been ` 
‘examined in the present context; and this final question may be 
put in the following way. One of the most prominent of the motifs 
that are common to the Birds and the Gospels is a claim to divinity 
that is made either by or on behalf of beings who are not gods— 
at any rate not according to the current convention of the time and 
place at which the claim has been put forward. Whether this 
Claim is treated as a joke (as it is by Aristophanes) or as a supremely 
serious and momentous revelation of ultimate truth (as itis in the 
Gospels), there is one common feature in the treatment of it in 
both contexts: in both it is treated as something unexpected to the 
point of being startling. Now the beings who are not gods in the 
ordinarily accepted sense, but in respect of whom this claim to 
divinity is nevertheless made, are beings of two different kinds. 
Some of them are men; some of them are birds. And our question 
is this: To Hellenic minds in 414 B.C., which claim to divinity 
would seem the more preposterous? A bird’s claim or a man’s? 
‘There is reason to believe that, in the mind of a Hellene of Aristo- 
phanes’ day, it required a greater effort of imagination to deify 
aman than to deify a bird. 

The ground for this opinion lies in the probability that, even off 
the comic stage, the birds of the air were invested with a certain 
aura of divinity in the eyes of the generation of Hellenes who were 
Aristophanes’ contemporaries. Aristophanes himself has devoted 
an appreciable part of his play (e.g. ll. 467-538 and 685-736) to 
a presentation of the thesis that the Birds were the original and 
legitimate lords of the Universe; that the present lordship of the 
Gods is a usurpation at the Birds’ expense; and that even now 
there are tell-tale traces of the Birds’ lost status which the Gods 
have either neglected or failed to efface. There are two particular 
traces that the playwright calls in evidence, One is that some 
of the reigning gods who are represented by statues in human 
form are also regularly accompanied in Hellenic works of art by 
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representations of birds that are regarded as being their res- 
pective familiars or emblems. Zeus, for example, has his eagle, 
Athena her owl, Apollo his hawk (Birds, ll. 514-16). The second 
piece of evidence that Aristophanes cites is the role still played by 
birds in the magic arts of omen-taking and fortune-telling (Birds, 
1l. 716-22). This thesis that the Birds are ci-devant gods? is pre- 
sented by Aristophanes in the tone of mock-earnestness that is 
proper to the Old Comedy; and, if the evidence that Aristophanes 
offers us were all that we had at our command, we might be at 
a loss to know whether it was to be taken at all seriously or whether 
it was to be written off, from alpha to omega, as a sheer prank of 
the poet's riotous imagination. Fortunately, however, we have, as 
it happens, a good deal of independent evidence; and the conclu- 
sion to which this leads us is that Aristophanes’ thesis was not 
really such arrant nonsense as the author himself would ostensibly 
have us believe. 

‘On the one hand we find the Birds figuring as quasi-super- 
natural beings—and this particularly in virtue of a supposed fore- 
knowledge of impending events—in Modern Greek folklore; and 
on the other hand it seems (though here the evidence is scantier) 
that the Birds were objects of religious veneration in the Minoan 
World. If the birds of the air have had this divine, or at any rate 
semi-divine, status in the eyes of both the pre-Hellenic and the 
post-Hellenic inhabitants of the region which was Hellas in an 
intervening age, there would be a presumption in favour of the 
hypothesis of there being an historical connexion between two cults 
of birds which are so similar in character and which have been 
practised in one and the same area, albeit in two different ages that 
are separated from each other by a chronological gap. On this 
hypothesis we should expect to find our bird-cult in existence 
under the surface during the intervening reign of Hellenism—even 
though, in that age, the dominant religion were anthropomorphic 
and not theriomorphic. And this is, of course, what we do find; 
for Aristophanes’ thesis that the Birds had a touch of divinity 

1 ‘The owl was Athena's bird in the city that bore her name (or rather the plural name 
of the multitude of images of her that were to be found thers). In ie Odyans, Eo wevet, 
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about them in the eyes of the Hellenes of his own day is borne 
out by a wealth of other evidence that comes not only from literary 
but also from archaeological sources. 

On this showing, Aristophanes has exercised the professional 
skill that we should have expected of him in taking the thesis of 
the Birds being gods as a theme for one of his dramatic jeux 
d'esprit. He has here put his hand upon a joke which, for an 
audience accustomed to the Hellenic Weltanschauung of the day, 
‘was preposterous enough to be amusing without being quite so 
preposterous as to defeat itself by altogether passing the bounds 
of imagination. ‘The fantasy was not unimaginably fantastic and 
the blasphemy not scandalously blasphemous because the foolery 
had in it an ingredient which ‘unto the Greeks’ was not sheer 
‘foolishness’, but was something that most of the people who were 
assembled in the theatre at Athens for the Great Dionysia of 
414 B.C. would unconsciously take for granted and might even, 
if pressed, acknowledge to be truth! —however difficult it might be 
to reconcile a traditional belief in the semi-divinity of birds with 
the ‘wisdom’ after which the Greeks were by this time already 
beginning to seek along the paths of Reason 

In Aristophanes’ catalogue of Olympian Gods who had birds 
for their familiars or their emblems? there is one name which is 
conspicuous by its absence, and that is Aphrodite’s; for the Olym- 
pian Goddess of Love was popularly associated with birds, and 
these of many kinds: the iynx, the swan, the swallow, the sparrow, 
the dove. None of these bird-familiars of Aphrodite is mentioned 
by Aristophanes in the play. The playwright himself, however, 
figures as a participant in one of Plato's imaginary dialogues—the 
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Symposium—in which the topic of discussion is that faculty of 
Love which was recognized as being Aphrodite's province before 
it was revealed in a new light as the heart of Christianity; and in 
the Symposium itself a first step is taken on the long journey to- 
wards the Christian view of Love from the traditional Hellenic 
attitude towards it when one of the speakers declares that there is 
not one Aphrodite but two Aphrodites and therefore not one kind 
of Love but two likewise. Besides Aphrodite the Vulgar (Pan- 
démus) there is an Aphrodite the Heavenly (Urania), says Plato’s 
Pausanias And this Platonic clue may encourage us to look for 
traces of the passage of the Heavenly Love, of which this Heavenly 
Aphrodite was the Hellenic image, from the bleak spiritual clime 
of the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’ to a Christian haven. In the 
story told in the Gospels? the supernatural designation of Jesus as 
the Son of God is not only proclaimed orally by a voice from 
Heaven but is also visually revealed by an opening of the Heavens 
and a descent of the Spirit upon Jesus in the shape of a dove; and 
on the strength of this incident in the New Testament the dove 
has become the emblem of the Holy Ghost in Christian art; but 
this is not the first case in which the dove has figured as an emblem. 
of divinity; for in Hellenic art, as we have already noticed, the dove 
is an emblem of Aphrodite. May we venture to infer that the 
visual image in which the Spirit of God is depicted in the Gospels 
has been derived from a Hellenic source? Such imagery cannot 
be of native Jewish origin; for the second of the ten Command- 
ments forbids the visual representation of any object whatsoever, 
and to portray God Himself in the shape of a living creature that 
was not even human would be the most shocking violation of the 
Second Commandment that a Jewish mind could conceive, But 
if it is thus evident that the image of a dove, even if it should 
prove to have been inherited by Christianity from Judaism, must 
previously have made its way into Judaea from elsewhere, then we 
must look for the nearest possible antecedent provenance; and, as 
soon as we look, we cannot fail to observe how short a flight it is 
to the banks of Jordan from the coasts of Paphos. 

To return for the last time to the Birds, we may notice, in the 
present connexion, that the descent of a winged harbinger of peace 
is also one of the incidents in Aristophanes’ play,* and that the 


2 The distinction between the two kinds of Love which was thus drawn by Plato was 
afterwards emphasized, in the Greek vocabulary of the New Testament, by a difference 
of name, "The new word dyd was coined to denote the etherial Love that in Plato's 
terms, was the spirit of the Heavenly Aphrodite, in contrast to the grosser Lave, patton 
ized by Aphrodite Pandémus, with which the Word Brés was too deeply compromised 
o be acceptable to a Christan ear, 
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Olympian goddess Iris, whom the Athenian playwright casts for 
this part, is described by him in an earlier passage'—in language 
borrowed from a Homeric simile—as ‘like unto a gentle dove’ 
"This brings us to the end of an argument which points to a para- 
doxical conclusion. If our argument has any force, the conclusion 
can only be that Aristophanes’ lightly uttered foolishness is some- 
how less remote than Zeno's scrupulously pondered wisdom from 
a Gospel that, in Christian belief, is God's revelation of His Truth. 
‘This verdict would no doubt have astonished the Athenian play- 
wright as greatly as it would have incensed the Cypriot sage; and, 
if the English reader is inclined, in his turn, to exclaim, with 
Horatio, that ‘this is wondrous strange’, the writer must answer, 
with Hamlet, that 
“There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
‘Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


In the comedy which the Muses moved Aristophanes to write for 
performance in the holy place of Dionysus on the flank of the 
Acropolis of Athens in the year 414 B.C., the goddesses seem to 
have been doing their best to exercise the second of two powers 
of which they had boasted, centuries before, to shepherds ‘abiding 
in the field’? on the flank of holy Helicon: 
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"The monument of the Muses’ other boasted power—to wit, the 
knack of telling specious liesi—is presumably the theogony which 
they recited to one of those shepherds of Ascra whom they had 
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time was to come for another theogony, which might prove to be 
the truth, to be announced to other shepherds,’ the scene of the 
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revelation was to be the countryside of Judaea and not of Boeotia, 
and the glad tidings were to be delivered by the tongues, not of 
Muses, but of Angels. It would almost seem as though all that 
the Muses themselves were able to do by way of demonstrating 
their power to tell the truth when they chose, as well as to counter- 
feit it as a rule, was to instil here and there a darkly anticipatory 
meaning into some of the winged words of an insouciant Athenian 
poet on the brink of a Hellenic "Time of Troubles’ that was to 
close, after unspeakable tribulations, in the Angels’ proclamation 
of ‘glory to God in the highest and peace on Earth to men of good 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE'S CONCEPTION OF THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE MUNDANE AND THE SUPRA-MUNDANE 
COMMONWEALTH 


Tur problem of the relations between the Kingdom of God and 
the Society of This World—a society which, for Saint Augustine, 
is embodied in the oecumenical empire of Rome—is a thread that 
runs right through the texture of the De Civitate Dei; and it would 
be impossible even to attempt to follow out consecutively the 
course of Saint Augustine’s thought on this question without being 
drawn into making a systematic analysis of his magnum opus. In 
this place we cannot do more than quote a few passages that 
illustrate certain crucial points. 

One crucial point with which Saint Augustine deals is the ques- 
tion of what is the essential difference between the two common- 
wealths; and in making this spiritual assay Saint Augustine takes 
Love as his touchstone. 

"The great distinction which differentiates the two commonwealths— 
the society of the religious and the society of the irreligious—is this: in the 
one the love of God comes first, in the other the love of Self. . . . Indeed, 
the two commonwealths have been created by the two loves—the 
earthly commonwealth by a love of Self that goes to the length of con- 
temning God; the heavenly commonwealth by a love of God that goes 
to the length of contemning Self. The one glories in itself, the other 
in the Lord. The one seeks glory from men; the other finds its greatest 
glory in God as the witness to its own good conscience. The one lifts 
Up its head in its own glory; the other says to its God: My glory and the 
Lifter up of mine head." The one is dominated by a thirst for domination 
in its princes and in the nations which it subdues; in the other those in 
authority and those under authority serve one another mutually and 
lovingly by taking counsel and by following it. The earthly common- 
wealth loves its own strength as displayed fa its own mighty men; the 
heavenly commonwealth says to its God: J will love thee, O Lord my 
strength? And so in the earthly commonwealth its wise men, living on 
the human level, pursued the interests of the body or the mind or both, 
while those among them who succeeded in knowing God glorified Him 
not as God, neither tere thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise (that is, 
extolling themselves for their own wisdom under the dominion of pride), 
they Became fools and changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible Man and to birds and four-footed beasts and. 
creeping things (for the leaders of the peoples, or their followers, were 
given over to the adoration of images of this kind) and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever? On the 
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other hand, in the heavenly commonwealth there is no wisdom of Man 
seve the devotion with which the True God is properly worshipped- a 
devotion which He expects to receive as His guerdon in a society of saints 
(not only human beings, but also angels), that God may be all in all> 


It may be noted that in this passage Saint Augustine starts 
from a premiss which is common to him and to the philosophers, 
but that he arrives at a conclusion which is the opposite of theirs. 
"The philosophers, too, condemn and reject the love of mundane 
things; but they infer, from their unfavourable experience of Love 
when it is directed towards one particular kind of object, that 
Love itself is a spiritual infirmity which the sage must make up 
his mind to pluck out and cast from him—on the reckoning that 
it is profitable for him to be without the faculty of Love rather 
than to renounce the possibility of attaining that absolute Detach- 
ment which, in the judgement of a philosophically enlightened 
understanding, is the only complete cure for a spiritual malady 
that consists in the very fact of being alive. The philosopher 
arrives at this radical conclusion because he does not take the 
precaution, which Saint Augustine does take, of looking into his 
premiss before proceeding to argue from it; and the philosopher 
therefore overlooks the capital point that Love in vacuo is a logical 
abstraction which is morally neutral (2iddopov in the Stoic termi- 
nology), while the moral character of real Love in action is deter- 
mined by the nature of the object towards which it is directed, 
On this criterion the condemnation of the love of the creature is 
a right moral judgement; but the correct inference from it is not 
that Love itself is bad, but that the proper object of Love is not 
the creature but the Creator. 

Another crucial point that is discussed in the De Civitate Dei is 
the question of the attitude which the citizen of the supra-mundane 
commonwealth ought to take up, in his pilgrimage through This 
World, towards the institutions of the mundane commonwealth 
which he will find in force around him, 


‘Tt is written of Cain that he founded a commonwealth; but Abel— 
true to the type of the pilgrim and sojourner that he was—did not do 
the like. For the commonwealth of the Saints is not of This World, 
though it does give birth to citizens here in whose persons it performs 
its pilgrimage until the time of its kingdom shall come—the time when 
it will gather them all together. . . . And then the promised kingdom 
will be given to them, and they will reign there with their prince, the 
King of the Ages, world without end... . 

“The household of those who do not live by faith secks to win an 
earthly peace out of the properties and amenities of this temporal life; 
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but the household of those who do live by faith awaits the blessings 
which are promised for an eternal future; and so it makes use of earthly 
and temporal things as a pilgrim would use them—as things which must 
not be allowed to captivate it and deflect it from its goal (which is God), 
but on which it may perhaps lean in order to ease and reduce to a 
minimum the burdens of a corruptible body that weighs upon the Soul. 
‘Accordingly, things necessary for this mortal life are made use of by 
both kinds of person and by both households alike; but, in using them, 
each has his own distinctive purpose, and these purposes differ pro- 
foundly. Even the earthly commonwealth, which does not live by faith, 
ensues an earthly peace and bases the social harmony of its citizens, in 
their relations as rulers and ruled, upon some kind of mutual adjust- 
ment of human wills in regard to the things that pertain to this mortal 
life. At the same time the heavenly commonwealth—or, rather, that 
part of it which is making its pilgrimage in this state of mortality, and 
which lives by faith—must rce make use of that earthly peace until 
the state of mortality, for which that kind of peace is a necessity, has 
passed away; and on this account, so long as it is leading its pilgrim’s 
life in this earthly commonwealth-and leading it in a virtual captivity, 
though it has already received the promise of redemption and the gift 
of the spirit as a pledge [of ultimate release]—it does not hesitate to 
submit to the laws of the earthly commonwealth by which this mortal 
life is regulated in the ways most conducive to its maintenance. Mor- 
tality itself being common to both commonwealths [in this temporal 
environment], it is desirable that, in things pertaining to this mortal 
state, a harmony should be preserved between the two... . 

“While the heavenly commonwealth is making its pilgrimage on 
Earth it recruits citizens from all the tribes of Man and gathers its 
society of pilgrims from people of every tongue—not minding the 
diversity of manners, laws, and institutions (the instruments by which 
the earthly peace is earned and secured), and not rescinding or destroy- 
E any of these institutions, but on the contrary preserving them and 
falling in with them, because, underlying this diversity of institutions in 
different nations, there is the single identic purpose of earthly peace. 
"The sole limiting condition of this conformity is that it must not inter- 
dere with Religion—in the sense of the inculcation of the worship of the 
One Supreme True God. So the heavenly commonwealth too, in its 
pilgrimage here, makes use of the earthly peace; and (as far as may be 
possible without conflicting with the duties of Religion) it cherishes and. 
‘ensues that mutual adjustment of human wills in regard to things per- 
taining to Man's mortal nature; but it orients this earthly peace towards 
the heavenly peace which really is peace—the only peace worthy of 
being regarded as such, and of being called by the name, for creatures 
endowed with Reason. ‘This heavenly peace is a perfectly organized and 
perfectly harmonious common participation in the enjoyment of God 
and of one another in God.! And, when we reach that state, our life 
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will not be mortal, but will be unmistakably vital; and our body will not 
be an animal body that weighs down the soul as it decays, but will be 
a spiritual body that has no wants and that is wholly subject to the will. 
‘The earthly peace is possessed by the heavenly commonwealth while it 
is making its pilgrimage in faith; and by this faith it genuinely lives when 
it orients towards the winning of the heavenly peace whatever good 
actions it performs in relation to God and also in relation to human neigh- 
bours—the life of a commonwealth being a social life ex hypothesi, 
"Thus the highest good of God's commonwealth is a peace which is 
eternal and poen ace just a peace for mortals to travel through 
between birth and death, but a peace for immortals to abide in without 
bed shadow of adversity. If this be granted, who can deny that that life 
is blessedly happy, and who refuse to pronounce that, by comparison, 
this life which we lead here is wretchedly miserable—filled though it 
may be, to overflowing, with amenities mental, bodily, and external? 
Any one, however, who lives this earthly life in such a way as to orient 
his use of it towards an end which is the end of the heavenly life—loving 
the heavenly life ardently, and loyally hoping for it—any one who lives 
like that can without absurdity be called blessedly happy even now: 
happy in the heavenly hope rather than in the earthly reality. On the 
other hand this earthly reality, divorced from the heavenly hope, is a 
false happiness which is nothing but the deepest misery. It is ‘false 
because it does not command the true treasures of the spirit. For 
wisdom is no true wisdom when it exercises its virtues of discernment, 
resoluteness, restraint, and justice without directing its intention, in all. 
that it does, to that end where God will be all in all in an eternity that is 
sure and in a peace that is perfect.” 


It will be seen that, in Saint Augustine's view, the duty—and 
it is, of course, an obvious one—of avoiding the snares of This 
World can be conscientiously and effectively carried out by the 
pilgrim-citizen of the supra-mundane commonwealth without his 
being required to adopt the radical precautionary policy of non- 
co-operation and non-intercourse. There is a legitimate use which 
the pilgrim can make of the institutions of the mundane common- 
wealth as a matter of practical convenience. But Saint Augustine 
goes farther than that. He tells the pilgrim that he will find that 
the pagan heroes of the mundane commonwealth have moral 
lessons to teach which the pilgrim may profitably learn and take 
to heart for their bearing upon his own duty as a citizen of the 
Civitas Dei. 

"The [Christian] martyrs . . . outdid the Scaevolae and Curtii and 
Decii in bearing ordeals inflicted upon them, instead of inflicting ordeals 
upon themselves; and they also outdid them in that true religion which 
is true virtue—not to speak of their immense superiority in numbers. 
But the Roman heroes were citizens of the earthly commonwealth 
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(terrenae civitatis); and the object set before them in all the duties which 
they performed on their commonwealth’s behalf was the security of that 
commonwealth and a dominion that was not in Heaven but on Earth— 
not in a life eternal, but in a perpetual decease of the dying and succes- 
sion of generations born to die in their turn—and so what else was there 
for these Roman heroes to love except a glory through which they hoped 
to live, even after death, a life of sorts in the mouth of an applauding 
Posterity? 

"To these Roman heroes God was not going to give eternal life with 
his holy angels in his heavenly commonwealth (caelesticivitate)—for 
that is a society to which the only entrance lies in the true religion which 
does not pay worship to any but the One True God—and so, if God had 
not granted to those Romans this earthly glory either (the glory of a 
magnificent empire), they would have been cheated of the reward that 
‘was due to their good qualities, or in other words to the virtues by which 
they were striving to attain this pinnacle of glory. For God himself has 
something to say of heroes such as these who perform fine actions with 
the evident motive of gaining glory among men. Verily I say unto you, 
He says, They have their reward. And in fact those Romans spurned 
their own private interests for the sake of the common—that is to say, 
the public—good. . . . As eagerly as though they had been on the true 
road, they strove, with every faculty that they possessed, to win honours, 
power and glory; and they did win an honour which was almost world- 
‘wide, they succeeded in imposing upon many peoples the laws in which 
their empire expressed itself, and to-day they enjoy a literary and his- 
torical fame that ie almost universal, Thus they have no cate for im- 
pugning the justice of the Supreme and True God: They have their 
reward. 

“Vastly different, even in This World, is the reward of the Saints who 
have to endure contumely for the sake of the truth of God—a truth 
which is hateful to those for whom This World is all in all. The Saints’ 
‘commonwealth is everlasting: there, none comes into existence, because 
gone dies; there we find that true and full felicity which is not a goddess 
but is a gift of God; from there we have received the pledge of faith for 
the duration of our pilgrimage, while we are longing for that heavenly 
commonwealth’s beauty; there the Sun does not rise on the evil and on 
the good; but the Sun of Justice protects the good alone. . .. And so 
God's purpose, in allowing the Roman Empire to expand to the extreme 
of buman glory, has not been solely to render to earthly heroes their 
due reward; God has also meant to afford an example to the citizens of 
that eternal commonwealth during their pilgrimage here—an example 
to which He wills them to pay close and careful heed, in order that they 
may realize the greatness of the love which they manifestly owe to their 
heavenly country for the sake of the life eternal, if an earthly country 
has been so greatly loved by its citizens for the sake of glory among 
men. 


1 Matt. vi. a. 2 Matt, v. as 
3 Saint Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Book V. chaps. 4, 15, and 16. 
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THE HELLENIC PORTRAIT OF THE SAVIOUR WITH THE 
SWORD 


Our presentment of the Saviour with the Sword in the diverse 
postures of a Héraklés and a Zeus is one of the political common- 
places of the Imperial Age of the Hellenic Society from whose 
mythology these two types are taken; and the surviving records of 
that age of Hellenic history provide a wealth of illustrations of this 
piece of political imagery. ‘The monuments that are instructive for 
Our purpose are of several kinds, "here are the unofficial and 
semi-official literary works of philosophers and publicists; and 
there are the official inscriptions on public buildings and legends 
on coins. The pair of types was given an explicitly official currency 
when the Emperor Diocletian proclaimed the fulfilment of his 
task of salvaging the Empire from the bout of anarchy that had 
preceded his own advent to power by taking the title ‘Jovius’ for 
himself and conferring the title ‘Herculius’ upon his comrade and 
colleague Maximian. But this was merely the last step in a gradual 
process of crystallizing the portrait of the Saviour with the Sword 
in this dual form. It may be convenient to take a glance at this 
process in the literary medium first, and then to scan the corre- 
sponding series of titles on coins and in inscriptions. 

In the early days of ‘the Indian Summer’ of Hellenic history, 
which began with the accession of the Emperor Nerva in A.D. 96 
and ended with the death of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 
180,! we find the attributes of Héraklés and Zeus in turn being 
ascribed to the Emperor Trajan, who had to complete the task of 
slaying the hydra of tyranny before he could inaugurate the new 
era of philanthropic government. ‘Trajan was hailed as Héraklés 
by the Greek publicist Dio Chrysostom (vivebat circa A.D. 45-115)? 
and as both Hercules and Juppiter in successive passages of a single 
laudatory address from the mouth of the Roman Senator Gaius 
Plinius the Younger (vivebat circa a.D. 60-110). And the activi- 
ties of the Emperor which entitled him in Pliny’s opinion to be 
regarded as Juppiter's vicegerent on Earth are described by the 
panegyrist in the following terms: 

“These are cares worthy of a prince, and even of a god—to reconcile 

1 The view that this epoch of Hellenic history i to be regarded as an “Indian Summer? 
rather taan as a Golden Age has beca put forward ia IV. € () 0) 1, Yol. iV, PP. st, 


above, 
* Dio Chrysostom: Oratio 1, $$ 49-84 (cited again in V. C (i) (e), Annex II, pp. 47o, 
473, and 478, below). 

"In Piity's Panegyricus Trajan is praised in the similitude of Hercules in chape, 14, 
5, and 15, § 4, and in the similcude of Juppiter in chap. Bo. 
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rival cities and to restrain arrogant peoples by reason as much as by 
authority; to prevent unfairness on the part of magistrates; to reverse 
anything done amiss; and lastly like some swift star to visit all places, 
to hear all things, and wheresoever your aid is invoked to appear and. 
stand by like a god." 

"This passage could be matched by many others in the same vein, 
but we must content ourselves here with a single quotation from 
a laudatory address to Rome which was delivered by another 
Greek publicist, Aelius Aristeides (oivebat circa A.D. 120-80), at a 
time when the Hellenic ‘Indian Summer’ was verging towards its 
close. In reviewing Rome's gifts to the Hellenic World, Aristeides 
extols, as one of the most signal of them, the institution of the 
Principate: 

"In the last instance there is a supreme judge of appeal, whose eye for 
Justice nothing ever escapes; and at the bar of his tribunal there is the 
‘most complete and magnificent equality between the small and the 
great, the obscure and the distinguished, the poor and the rich, the low- 
‘born and the high-born. This emperor-judge is one who, in the words. 
of Hesiod, hath but to stretch forth his hand, and, lo, the weak receiveth 
strength and the strong man chastisement. He is a judge who suffers 
Justice to direct him like the wind in the sails of a ship—the wind which 
‘shows no favour to the rich man over the poor man in wafting him on 
his course, but bestows its beneficent service impartially on every man 
who comes in its way.” 


These words were written in a generation when they still rang 
true; but the term of this ‘Indian Summer, during which a 
Serene Majesty could rule the Hellenic World ‘by reason as much 
as by authority’, and could maintain the balance of justice by the 
touch of an outstretched finger, was shorter than a century. The 
sword that had been auspiciously returned to its sheath had to be 
ominously drawn again. While Trajan had been able to exchange 
the role of Hercules for that of Juppiter, Marcus found himself 
compelled to descend from his happier predecessors’ Olympian 
throne in order to enter again upon the temporarily suspended 
round of Hercules’ labours:* and, in the age of anarchy that 
followed, this treadmill had to be trodden by a succession of 

Y Pliny: Ponegyrieu, chap. o, translated by Charlesworth, M, P in The Virtues of 
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its orginal context the 

3 Aineiden, P. Actus: In Romam, p.363. 

1 Apele Eier irony in the fac that this role of Hercules, which was reluctantly 
assum by Marcas as a rcvourly burdensome duty, was lightly fancied as a frivolous 
sesame) Mutiny son Commodus, who did hs worst to undo his fathers work and to 
pose by Mare Jabour fera Long teries of Herculean emperor after him (for Commo- 
eg pore aa Hercules ses V. C G) G6 (9), vol v, Pp. 454-5, bove). 
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soldier-emperors—a Decius and a Claudius and an Aurelian and 
a Probus and a Carus— before it became possible for a Diocletian 
to slough off the role of Hercules on to a Maximian's uncouth 
shoulders and to reassume for himself the role of Jove. 

If we now pass from the literary to the epigraphical and numis- 
matical evidence! we shall find that the official titles and mottoes 
of the rulers of the Hellenic World in the Imperial Age are apt to 
strike an attitude which reproduces one or other of our two pos- 
tures in some epigrammatic phrase—though the posture that an 
emperor elects to assume by no means necessarily corresponds to, 
and may even be deliberately intended to dissimulate, the part that 
has been forced upon him in fact by an inexorable march of events. 

This last point is illustrated by the formulae that date from the 
recurrent “Time of Troubles’ through which the Hellenic World 
passed between the death of Marcus in A.D. 180 and the accession 
of Diocletian in a.D. 284.2 There are some formulae of this age 
that breathe the authentic spirit of it. For example, the Vota 
Orbis on coins of Valerian and Gallienus vividly express the 
agonized suspense of a world that is hanging breathlessly on the 
issue of the struggle between a single-handed Héraklés and a hydra 
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‘his mighty resent unity will Ay apart into a hundred 
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"A foreste of the fulflment of thia prophecy that had been made in a treatise addressed 
to'the Emperor Nero was inflicted upon the Hellenic World in ap, (9 a3 an immediate 
Sorsequence of Nero's tyranny; but dus touch of calamity acted as a stimulus. -The 
Fear ofthe Four Emperors was followed by the principate of Vexpasian; and, when 
an reign of terror was reinaugurated by the son of an emperor who had 

tameii dle of Saviour and Bencactor of All Men”, the tyranny of Doman a 
fam was followed by the philanthropic regime of a series of philosopher-emparors w! 
Succeeded one another without a break from Nerva to Marcus. It wan only after the 
seat ot Mares stat he pew, ie of Troe stn and sven then de ay of 
modu was folo je principate of Septimius Severus, who repented Vespa- 
eit with a rougher hand. It wae not tll after the death of Alexander 

Storm broke with an uncontrollable and shattering violence. 
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with a hundred heads. And there are other contemporary for- 
mulae which implicitly confess that the Roman Peace has been 
broken and the structure of the Hellenic universal state been 
destroyed—or at any rate gravely damaged. ‘These unwelcome 
truths are admitted in the title Pacator Orbis which is taken by 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla and Valerian and Gallienus and 
Postumus and Aurelian and Tacitus and Florian and Probus and 
Numerian.? And the same admission is made in the title Reparator 
Orbis or Restitutor Orbis? or Restitutor Generis Humani or Restitutor 
Saeculi which is taken by Gordianus III and the two Philips, by 
Otacilia Severa (the wife of the first Philip and the mother of the 
second), by Valerian, by Gallienus, by Postumus, by Claudius, by 
‘Aurelian, by Tacitus, by Probus, by Carus, by Carinus, and there- 
after by Constantius II and by Julian. The common characteristic 
of these titles is their note of frankness. On the other hand it is 
the wish, and not the fact, that is father to the thought in the 
motto Securitas Orbis which is displayed on the coins, not of any 
emperor whose reign falls within the Hadrianic and Antonine 
‘Indian Summer’, but of a series which begins with Commodus 
and continues through Caracalla and Geta and the first Philip and 
Philips wife Otacilia Severa and Decius’s wife Etruscilla and 
Gallienus and Probus until it closes in the generation of Diocletian 
with the great man himself and with his lieutenants Maximian and 
Galerius and with his opponent Carausius. ‘This catalogue sug- 
gests that the men who were responsible for the welfare of the 
Empire did not find it necessary to boast of the performance of 
their elementary duty of keeping order except in times when the 
boast was unwarrantable, 

"There is another group of formulae which proclaim the meta- 
morphosis of a Hercules into a Juppiter: for example, the specious 
Pax Orbis Terrarum which was a false claim on coins of Otho but 
a true one on coins of the Flavians; the well-earned Fortuna 


1 The Vota Orbis et Urbis on coins of Constantine the Great and Licinius perhay 
express the recurrence of this anxious atmosphere during the farther bout of anarchy 
Egreen the ableton of Diocletian in ap. 305 end the overthrow of Licino by 
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Redux on coins of Aurelian? and Gloria Orbis on coins of Probus; 
the controversial Liberator Orbis on inscriptions of Constantine, 
Magnentius, and Julian; and the audacious Toto Orbe Victor which 
pass muster in the inscriptions of a Constantius II and a 
‘Valentinian and a Theodosius, but which takes our breath away 
when we find the self-same title in the inscriptions of a Valens or 
an Arcadius. 

Finally we may glance at the group of formulae in which the 
Saviour of Society displays himself—now serenely at rest, with 
sword no longer naked but in scabbard—in the posture of a 
Zeus with Olympus for his throne and with the prostrate Titans 
for his footstool. There are inscriptions in which Divus Julius is 
hailed as Ziorjjp roô Kéopov and as Swrip rfjs Olxoypérns;# Augus- 
tus as Custos Imperi Romani Totiusque Orbis Terrarum; Tiberius as 
Kowds ris Olxovuévys Evepyérms; Claudius as Zerip rôs Olxovpérs; 
Nero (|) as ʻO "Ayafüs. Aai ris Olxovuévns; Vespasian as “O 
Tlávram Avipdmuv Eurhp wal Eüepyérns; Trajan as Zore ris 
Olxovuévns and as Conservator Generis Humani. "T here are coins of 
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Galba, Trajan, Commodus, and Caracalla which bear the motto 
Salus Generis Humani; and others on which Didius Julianus (I) 
and Septimius Severus and Caracalla and Constantine are depicted, 
holding the globe, with the legend Rector Orbis. And there are 
inscriptions, again, in which the title Dominus Orbis is given to 
Florian (!) and Diocletian and Julian. 

In this array of Hellenic Imperial titles the truth is evidently 
blended with an alloy of make-believe. The debasement was not 
so gross as to prevent the coin from being accepted at its face value 
by contemporaries who managed to live through the collapse of 
the Empire without ever being aware of the tremendous event 
which they were witnessing and were perhaps even helping to 
bring to pass. But for our eyes, which can see it in perspective, 
this Hellenic portrait of the Saviour with the Sword brings out, 
with all the force of dramatic irony, the truth that mundane 
weapons, whether naked or sheathed, cannot be converted into 
effective instruments of even a mundane salvation. 


ANNEX II TO V. C (i) (a) 
CHRISTUS PATIENS 
The Problem 


In the chapter to which this annex attaches we have found that 
in a disintegrating society the creative genius assumes the role of 
a saviour; and an empirical survey of would-be saviours has led 
us to distinguish four types: the saviour with the sword, the 
saviour with ‘the Time-Machine’, the philosopher masked by a 
king, and the god incarnate in a man. Our purpose in making this 
tentative classification was to discover which of the alternative 
ways of seeking salvation is the true road and which are the aber- 
rations; and accordingly, in following out the main thread of our 
argument, we have paid more attention to points of difference and 
contrast between our four types of saviour than to points of resem- 
blance and connexion! Yet, ex Aypothesi, these different types 
have something in common, or it would have been impossible to 
apply the same name—'saviour—to all of them. What is this 
common element? How far does it extend? And what is its 
significance? 

Perhaps the most promising approach to these questions will be 
to look for the answer in a concrete case. If we concentrate upon 
the history of the Hellenic Society in the age of its disintegration, 
we shall become aware of certain correspondences between the 
accounts that have come down to us of divers saviours who arose 
in the Hellenic World in this chapter of its story; and we shall find 
that these correspondences override our classification of types; for 
the subjects of them are on the one hand Jesus—the saviour who 
made his epiphany as God incarnate in a man—and on the other 
hand a number of the pagan Hellenic saviours with the ‘time- 
machine’. These partial counterparts of Jesus fall, for their part, 
into two sub-groups. Some of them—ie. Aristonicus, Eunus, 
Salvius, Catiline—are leaders of the Hellenic internal proletariat 
who either were born into it, as Jesus was, or were adopted into 
it as deserters from the ranks of the Hellenic dominant minority. 
"The saviours in this sub-group, both born proletarians and rene- 
gades, differ from Jesus in being futurists, ‘The other sub-group 
—which includes the two Heracleidae, Agis and Cleomenes; the 
two Gracchi, Tiberius and Gaius; a companion of the Gracchi, 


2 Org point of resemblance has, however, been touched upon in V. C (i) (d) rt 
Annex I, p. 346, above. 3 Oo: 
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Marcus Fulvius Flaccus; and also Cato Minor—consists entirely 
of members of the dominant minority who lived and died as 
archaists (though some of them came to be adopted, in the teeth 
of their own aims and desires, as heroes of an internal proletariat 
that was marching militantly along a futuristic war-path). It will 
be evident at once that there is one fundamental difference in aim 
and outlook between Jesus and all these other saviours. The 
futurists and the archaists alike were seeking to establish a king- 
dom in This World, and their quest of Utopia was foredoomed to 
take to violence and to end in failure, whereas Jesus was seeking 
to establish a kingdom which was not of This World, he refused 
to take the sword, and in submitting, without resistance, to an un- 
just judgement and a painful death he accepted a material defeat 
"which was in itself a supreme spiritual victory. This difference be- 
tween Jesus and the pagan saviours who are his partial counterparts 
involves and expresses an element in Christianity which is of its 
essence, and, by comparison with this deep diversity, the correspon- 
dences with which we are now concerned are obviously superficial 
and trivial. Nevertheless they may still be worth examining for 
the light which they throw in the first place upon the passage 
of ideas and feelings across the gulf between the Hellenic domi- 
nant minority and the Hellenic internal proletariat, and in the 
second place upon the scope, and the limits, of the possibility of 
using old bottles to hold new wine? If we keep our present caveat 
in mind throughout the following inquiry, we may perhaps be able 
to reap some of the fruits of what is called ‘the Higher Criticism’ 
without losing our sense of spiritual proportion. With this proviso 
let us now set out the correspondences between the accounts of 
these saviours of different kinds, and then see whether we can 
explain them. 


Correspondences between the story of Jesus and the Stories of certain 
Hellenic Saviours with the ‘Time-Machine’ 

Since the story of Jesus enters into all the correspondences in 
question, it will be best to tabulate the points in the order in which 
they occur in the Gospels, after noticing several correspondences 
of a general nature which have no exact place in a chronological 
series. 


vint see V. C () (a), pp: 236-4 3 
P7 = Mark ii aa, ted in IV; C Ga) 0) x vol, iv, pr aboye, 
5 The iter’ purpose is, not to make a case for or against this or tat explanation, but 
to put before his leaders all the materials within the weiter’ knowledge that are relevant 
to a amay of the problem. In the following survey he has therefore inckuded many 
Sonrespendences which, in his opinion, are certainly alight and almost certainly for 
tous, and has omitted ony such av are demonstrably fortuitous (eg. the example 
Examined on pp. 418-19, below). 
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1. There is a pair of heroes who are distinguished from one another 
by the double difference—of age and of éthos—betueen a gentle pre~ 
decessor and a violent successor, 

Since Gentleness and Futurism are incompatible, this corre- 
spondence is limited a priori to Jesus and the archaists. The 
double difference comes out most clearly in the contrast between 
Agis and Cleomenes, and it also appears in the relation between 
Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. But in the Gracchan story Gaius 
does not play the role of the violent hero consistently. At the 
crisis—when the Government are trying to provoke him into 
resorting to force—he changes over from the violent to the gentle 
hero's part, while the part that he discards is taken on by Marcus 
Fulvius Flaccus, who in this last act of the tragedy plays Cleomenes. 
to Gaius's Agis (see Plutarch: Lives of the Gracchi, chaps. 34-8)? 
‘At the corresponding crisis in the career of Jesus, Jesus himself 
reacts with the gentleness of Gaius, and Peter with the violence of 
Fulvius. But there are also traces in the Gospels (e.g. the descrip- 
tion of Jesus’s mission that is given in Matt. x. 34-9 = Luke xii. 
49-53; the description of the nature of the contrast between the 
new and the old dispensation that is given in Matt, xi. rr-12 = 
Luke xvi. 16; the incident of the cleansing of the Temple (Matt. 
xxi, 12-13 = Mark xi. 15-17 = Luke xix. 45-6 = John ii. 13-17); 
and the hint, in Luke xxii. 35-8, of at least an impulse in Jesus's 
mind, on the eve of the Passion, to take to the sword) of a different 
distribution of roles in which Jesus plays the violent hero's part;* 
and if, in the light of this, we ask ourselves who it is that plays 
‘Tiberius Gracchus to Jesus's Gaius, the answer will be: John the 
Baptist. 


2. The hero is of royal lineage. 

Jesus is a son of David according to the Synoptic Gospels (e.g. 
Matt. ix. 27; xv. 22; xx. 30-1; Mark x. 47-8; Luke xviii. 38-9);5 
Agis and Cleomenes are Heracleidae; Aristonicus is an Attalid. 
The Gracchi are not themselves of royal birth, though they are 
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aristocrats; but their mother moves in royal society (Plut., chap. 40) 
and has, in King Ptolemy, a royal wooer (Plut., chap. 1) who is a 
counterpart of Jesus's mother’s royal husband;! and Tiberius is 
eventually assassinated by his enemies on the ground that he is 
asking for a crown (Plut., chap. 19). 


3. The hero's genealogy is recited. 


Jesus's genealogy in Matthew i. 1-17, and in Luke iii. 23-38;* 
Agis’ genealogy in Plutarch, chap. 3. 


4- The hero's genealogy has a flaw in it. 

According to the ‘conceptionist’ (though not according to the 
‘adoptionist’) version of Christianity, Jesus’s claim to be a son of 
David is disputable, inasmuch as it is derived from a descendant 
of David who is the husband of Jesus's mother but who—in this 
version of the story—is not, himself, Jesus’s father. There is a 
comparable doubt about Aristonicus's claim to be an Attalid 
(Boxdv 708 yévous elvat rof rv faex Kai Buawoodyevos els éaurdy 
rowetota rv dpypfe-— Strabo: Geographica, Book XIV, chap. 38 = 
Kramer, p. 646); and, evenif heisacknowledged to be King Eumenes 
son, the legitimacy of his birth is contested ("Erat ex Eumene Ari- 
stonicus, non iusto matrimonio, sed ex paelice Ephesia, citharistae 
cuiusdam filia, genitus—qui post mortem Attali velut paternum 
regnum Asiam invasit. — Justin, Book XXXVI, chap. 4, § 6). 

5. The hero's mother believes in him and encourages him. 

This is the attitude of Jesus's mother towards Jesus in the 
Gospel according to Saint John (e.g. in John ii, 3-5 and 12; 
xix. 25-7); and itis also the attitude of Cleomenes? mother towards 
Cleomenes (Plutarch: Lives of Agis and Cleomenes, chap. 27) and 
of the mother of the Gracchi towards both Tiberius (Plutarch: 
Lives of the Gracchi, chap. 8) and Gaius (chap. 34). Again, it is 
the eventual attitude of the mother of Agis towards her son (Plut., 
chap. 7). 

N.B. On this point the Gospel according to Saint John is in 
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apparently deliberate contradiction with the Synoptic Gospels. 
In all three of these it would appear to be implied that Jesus and 
his mother are out of sympathy with each other (Matt, xii, 46-50 
= Mark iii. 31-5 = Luke viii, 19-21); and his mother is not men- 
tioned among the women who are present at the Crucifixion (see 
Point 80, below). The two apparently contradictory accounts of the 
attitude of the hero’s mother which are given in this apparently 
irreconcilable form in two different vetsions of the story of Jesus 
are reconciled in the story of Agis, in which the hero's mother 
starts as a sceptic but ends as a convert (Plut, chap. 7). 


6. The hero is recognized and accepted by a forerunner as the 
latter's successor and superior. 

Jesus by John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 11-17; Mark i, 7-11; Luke 
i. 15-223 John i. 15-17 and 25-37, and iii. 22-36); Eunus by 
Cleon (Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. 2, § 17); Salvius 
by Athenio (Diodorus, Book XXXVI, chap. 7, § 2). 


7. The hero inveighs against the powers that be, on the ground that 
they are usurpers who have driven out or slain without trial the 
legitimate authorities and have perverted the ancient law. 

Jesus's denunciations of the Scribes and Pharisees (e.g. Matt. 
xxiii, passim; Mark xii. 38-40; Luke xx. 45-7); Cleomenes! de- 
nunciation of the Ephors (Plut., chap. 31). 


8, The hero proclaims that the right of membership in the society 
that is the field of his mission is not a privilege of birth, but is a reward 
of merit 

This is one of the principal motifs in the Gospels:* ‘Many that 
are first shall be last, and the last shall be first’ (Matt. xix. 30, and 
xx, 16 = Mark x. 3r — Luke xiii. 30); it is expressed in the 
miracle of the healing of the centurion’s servant (Matt. vili. 5-13 
= Luke vii. 1-10) and in the parables of the Wicked Husband- 
men (Matt. xxi. 3 Mark xii, 1-11 = Luke xx. 9-18), the 
Labourers in the Vineyard (Matt. xx. 1-16), the Father and his 
‘Two Sons (Matt, xxi, 28-32), the King’s Son’s Marriage (Matt. 
xxii. 1-14 = Luke xiv. 15-24), the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 
25-37), Dives and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-31), the Pharisee and the 
Publican (Luke xviii. 9-14). Publicans and harlots who believe are 


5 Thin ah yf ique ofthe e the nunt for the phenomenon of Peri- 
PETIT enentenmaciadon off: Hin aor to aay within youreves: “We have 
Abraham to our father"; for 1 say unto you that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abrabam” (Mat, ij g). But this saying i attributed, not to Jesus Bime 
Self, but to his forerunner John the Baptist. Itis only in the Gospel according to Saint 
John (vit 31-59) that it ia putin an elaborated version= into Jesurs mout 
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preferred to Scribes and Pharisees who do not repent (Matt. xxi. 
31-2). Similarly, the enfranchisement of non-citizens who are 
‘worthy of the franchise is of the essence of the programme of the 
Spartan and Roman archaists: Agis and Cleomenes enfranchise 
not only select perioeci but also select aliens (Plut., chaps. 8-10 
and 31-2). 
. The hero denounces a state of affairs in which there are human 
beings who are so utterly destitute of any part or lot in the inheritance 
of the Earth that in this respect, at any rate, they are worse off than 
wild animals. 

Jesus makes this invidious comparison apropos of himself and 
his followers (Matt. viii. 19-20 = Luke ix. 57-8); Tiberius Grac- 
chus makes it apropos of a ci-devant peasantry that has been turned 
into a landless proletariat (Plut., chap. 9); Aristonicus makes it 
apropos of his followers implicitly in calling them ‘Heliopolitae’ 
(i.e. human beings who, if they can be held to possess civic rights 
in any commonwealth at all, are certainly not in enjoyment of these 
in any commonwealth that is to be found on the face of the Earth) 
(Strabo: Geographica, Book XIV, chap. 38 = Kramer, p. 646). 

10. The hero calls on all who are within hearing to win the reward 
of merit for themselves by following him through an ordeal. 

Jesus calls to the Cross (Matt. x. 16-42, and xvi. 24-8 = Mark 
vili. 34-8 = Luke ix. 23-7, and xiv. 25-33); Cleomenes (Plut., 
chap. 58) and Aristonicus (Strabo: Geographica, Book XVI, chap. 
38 — Kramer, p. 646) call to liberty. Cleomenes calls upon the 
people of Alexandria to take up arms and risk their lives under his. 
leadership for the sake of winning their political liberty by over- 
throwing the autocratic government of the Ptolemies; Aristonicus 
calls upon the proletarian freemen and the slaves in Asia Minor 
to join his standard for the sake of winning their economic and 
social liberty by making ‘Heliopolis’, instead of Rome, into the heir 
of the Kingdom of the Attalids. 

11. The crowds that flock round the hero are so great that any one 
who is determined to approach him, or even to see or hear him, has to 
take extraordinary steps. 

In the picture given in the Gospels the multitude tread on one 
another as they surge round Jesus (Luke xii. 1); the four men 
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bearing the man sick of the palsy have to take the tiles off the roof. 
of the house where Jesus is and then let the bed down through the 
hole, because it is impossible to get in by the door (Mark ii. 1-4); 
Zacchaeus has to climb a tree if he is to gain even a sight of Jesus 
(Luke xix. 1-6). When Gaius Gracchus is standing for election. 
to the Tribunate of the Plebs, the crowd that flocks to Rome to 
vote is so great that many fail to find lodgings, and on polling day 
they have to climb on to the roofs because the campus will not 
hold them all (Plut., chap. 24). 


12. The hero's programme obtains an extraordinary publicity. 

“That which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be pro- 
claimed upon the house-tops’ (Luke xii. 3)! The acclamations 
with which Gaius Gracchus was hailed on the campus ‘were 
echoed from the roofs and the tiles’ (Plut., chap. 24). 


13. In his domestic life the hero avoids ostentation by deliberately 
taking a middle course between asceticism and luxuriousness, 

Jesus's attitude towards the Sabbath (Matt, xii, 1-8 = Mark ii. 
23-8 = Lukevi. 1-5); Cleomenes’ attitude towards the ‘Lycurgean’ 
agégé (Plut, chap. 34) 


14. By his refusal to go to extremes of asceticism—which he com- 
bines with a readiness to keep company with people of all sorts and 
conditions—the hero causes scandal. 

Jesus's avoidance of an extreme asceticism scandalizes the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist (Matt. ix, 14-15 = Mark ii. 18-20 = 
Luke v. 33-5, and vii. 31-5); his keeping company with public 
and sinners scandalizes the Pharisees (Matt. ix. 10-13 = Mark ii. 
14-17 = Luke v. 27-32; vii. 36-50; and xv. 1-2). Tiberius 
Gracchus was censured by Quintus Metellus for allowing himself 
to be lighted home at night by ‘the most offensive and most 
poverty-stricken people in Rome’—in contrast to the behaviour 
of Tiberius’s father, who had made his countrymen live in such 
awe of him that during his censorship, whenever he went home 
after dining out, the householders used to put out their lights for 
fear that he might think them immoderately addicted to parties 
and to drink (Plut., chap. 14). 

N.B. Cleomenes, too, made himself accessible; but in his case 
this affability, so far from causing scandal, was decidedly popular 
(Plut., chap. 34). 


1 Of. Lake iv. 14748, quoted in this connexion on p. 71, below. 
2 This passage of Plutarch is evidently derived from Phžlarchus apud Athenaeum: 
Deipnosophisiae, Book IV, pp. 141 P-142 3 (eee the present Annez, p. 236, Pelon), 
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15. The hero makes a sensational claim to kingship, which he 
supports by the further claim that he has been commissioned by God 
(by a god or by certain gods or by the Gods). 

Jesus claims to be the Messiah: i.e. the saviour-king, anointed 
(ie. commissioned) by God, whose advent is expected by Jewry 
(Matt. xvi, 13-20 = Mark viii. 27-30 = Luke ix, 18-21); corre- 
spondingly, three leaders of slave-insurrections in Sicily claim, on 
divine authority, that they are destined to win a victory which will 
be rewarded with a royal crown. Eunus declares, before he rises 
in insurrection, that the Dea Syra has appeared to him and has 
told him that he is to become a king (Diodorus, Books XXXIV- 
XXXV, chap. 2, 865-7). Salvius, who is elected king by the 
insurgents in the second Sicilian slave-insurrection, is an expert in 
divination by interpreting the meaning of the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, and he is also a devotee of ‘the feminine gods’ (Diodorus, 
Book XXXVI, chap. 4, § 4); Athenio is an expert in astromancy, 
and he maintains that the Gods have signified to him through the 
stars, that he is destined to become king of the whole of Sicily 
(Diodorus, Book XXXVI, chap. 5, 8$ 1 and 3). 

N.B. According to the traditional Jewish conception of the 
‘Messiah's mission, the Messiah was to do for Jewry exactly what 
the Sicilian slave-kings did momentarily succeed in doing for their 
insurgent followers. By an act of human physical force which was 
to acquire an irresistible impetus from the divine auspices under 
which it was being put into action, the Messiah was to achieve, 
on the mundane plane of life, a reversal of political roles. The 
subject people of to-day was to be the imperial people of to-mor- 
row; the Messiah was to transfer the sceptre to Jerusalem from 
Susa or Antioch or Rome, and, as a result of his victory, the Jews 
were to step into the shoes of the Persians or the Macedonians or 
the Romans? In the Gospels, however, the accounts of Jesus's 
claim to be the Messiah are associated with a departure, in two 
important respects, from the traditional Jewish conception of the 
‘Messiah's mission and nature; and, on both counts, this departure 
diminishes the closeness of the correspondence between the clai 
to kingship that are made respectively by Jesus and by the Si 
slave-leaders. In the first place Jesus perplexes his disciples’ 
minds and devastates their hopes by telling them at once that his 
Messiahship spells, not military victory and political triumph, but 
being put to death (Matt. xvi. 21-3 = Mark viii. 31-3 = Luke 


1 See V. C (i) (d) 7, p. 34, footnote s, and V. C (i) Qs (9), pp. 124-5, above. 

3 See IV. C (iii) (5) 12, vol. V. C (1) ) 2, vol. v, pp. 68-9; V. C (D) 
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ix. 22);! in the second place, according to Matthew (xvi. 16)— 
though not according to Mark (viii. 29) or to Luke (ix. 20)—Peter 
hails Jesus as the Son of God as a corollary of his acknowledge- 
ment of Jesus's Messiahship—in contradiction with the traditional 
Jewish view, which expected the Messiah to be, not the divine Son 
of God, but a human son of David.s 

N.B. In the Gospel according to Saint John the incident is 
transformed to a degree which makes its correspondence with the 
analogous Sicilian incidents barely recognizable. In this Gospel 
Peter's declaration— We believe and are sure that thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God’ (John vi. 69)—is overshadowed by a 
preamble (John vi. 22-68) in which Jesus, instead of evoking an 
acknowledgement of his Messiahship by asking a question, pro- 
pounds in his own words a claim to have been sent down from 
Heaven by God to perform, for all men who accept his claim, a 
service that is analogous to, though infinitely more valuable and 
more wonderful than, the service that is performed for Mankind 
by the Spirit of the Vegetation. The Vegetation Spirit provides 
material bread for a single year; Jesus is spiritual bread that con- 
fers eternal life. 


16, A tableau of a rider riding through the streets of a capital city 
on a mount which has been commandeered for him by his companions 
on the spur of the moment without opposition from the owner. 

Jesus riding into Jerusalem on an ass, accompanied by his 
followers on foot (Matt. xxi. 1-7 = Mark xi. 1-7 = Luke xix. 
29-35 = John xii. 14-15); Hippitas, a lame companion of Cleo- 
menes, riding through the streets of Alexandria on a horse—that 
has been commandeered from a passer-by—in company with 
Cleomenes himself and with the rest of the king’s companions, 
who are all on foot (Plut., chap. 58). 


17. The hero in person forcibly clears a public place from tres- 
m who have unlawfully encroached upon it for their private 
profit. 

Jesus overthrows the tables of the money-changers and the 
seats of the poulterers (who are selling doves for sacrifice) in the 
precincts of the Temple at Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 12-13 — Mark 
tion of ideas has been touched upon in V. C (i) (d) 1, vol. v, pp. 392- 
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xi, 15-17 = Luke xix. 45-6 = John ii. 13-17); Gaius Gracchus 
pulls down the seats which his fellow magistrates, by an abuse of 
privilege, have erected round the Forum at Rome in order to let 
them, for money, to sightseers on the day of a show (Plut, 
chap. 33). 


18. The authorities want to compass the hero's ruin, but are at 
a loss how to proceed against him because of his popularity. 

Jesus at Jerusalem (Matt. xdi. 46, and xxvi. 3-5 = Marki. 18, 
and xiv. 1-2 = Luke xxi, 2); Cleomenes at Alexandria (Plut., 
chap. 54 = Polybius, Book V, chap. 35); Tiberius Gracchus at 
Rome (Plut., chap. 1o). 


19. The authorities try to catch the hero out by asking him awk- 
ward questions, but his answers recoil upon the questioners. 

‘The Pharisees and Herodians ask Jesus whether it is lawful to 
pay tribute to Caesar; the Sadducees set him a trap over the 
doctrine of the Resurrection; and a doctor of the Law asks him 
which is the greatest of the Commandments (Matt. xxii. 15-40 = 
Mark xii. 13-34 = Luke xx. 20-40); but Jesus silences them all. 
Similarly, Agis silences Leonidas when he asks him whether 
Lycurgus had cancelled debts or enfranchised aliens, as Agis was 
proposing to do (Plut., chap 10). 

N.B. On the other hand Tiberius Gracchus is put out of 
countenance by a question from Titus Annius (Plut., chap. 14). 


20. At a meal the hero is offered a special luxury by an admirer 
(by admirers) from outside his most intimate circle. 

"The alabaster box of precious ointment that is offered by a 
woman to Jesus in the house of Simon at Bethany (Matt. xxvi. 
6-13 = Mark xiv. 3-9 = Luke vii. 37-50! = John xi. 2 and xii. 
1-8); the dinner and gifts that are sent in to Cleomenes, in the 
prison at Alexandria, by his friends outside (Plut., chap. 58). 


21. The authorities are at a loss how to proceed against the hero 
because he has a safe retreat. 


Jesus at Jerusalem spends only the daytime in the city and 
sleeps at night outside the walls at Bethany;? Agis at Sparta takes 
sanctuary in the temple of Athena Chalcioecus (Plut., chap 16); 


1 In this Gospel the incident is placed in a different context. ; 

a Jp th yerse the wor who in the Synoptic Gospels is anonymous n ete 
wip This je recounted in all four Gospels, but in the Gospel according to Saint John the 
retreat at Bethany has a double in a retreat in Ephraim (Jobn xi 33-4) 
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Gaius Gracchus at Rome moves house from a fashionable quarter 
on the Palatine to a working-class quarter in the neighbourhood 
of the Forum (Plut., chap. 33). 


22. One of the hero's companions undertakes to betray him to the 
authorities by giving them an opportunity to arrest kim at a moment 
then he is out of shelter. 

Judas undertakes to betray Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 14-16 = Mark 
xiv, 10-11 = Luke xxii, 3-6); Amphares undertakes to betray 
‘Agis (Plut., chap. 18). 

23. The traitor perpetrates his treachery for a trifling consideration, 

Judas for thirty pieces of silver (Matt. xxvi, 15); Amphares in 
the hope of being able to retain possession of some clothes and 
plate that he has recently borrowed from Agis’ mother Agesistrata 
(Plut., chap. 18). 


24. The hero's Last Supper. 

Jesus's (Matt. xxvi. 17-29 = Mark xiv. 12-25 = Luke xxii. 7-38 
= John xiii-xvii); Cleomenes’ (Plut, chap, 58); Fulvius's (Plut., 
chap. 35); Cato Minor’s (Plutarch: Life of Cato Minor, chap. 67). 

N.B. The atmosphere at Fulvius's Last Supper is at the oppo- 
site extreme from the atmosphere at Cato's or Jesus's, In the 
stories of Jesus’s and Cato's Passions the supper is eaten in a mood 
of sublime tension and with a sense of tragic foreboding, whereas 
Fulvius and his companions seek to drown care and banish any 
thought of the morrow by turning the meal into a drunken orgy. 
This scene of sordid debauchery serves as a foil to an agonizing 
which, in the Roman story, is not subsequent to the supper 
but is contemporaneous with it and, by the same token, has a 
different protagonist. Fulvius and his companions carouse while 
Gaius Gracchus and his companions watch and pray (for Fulvius's 
role as the violent foil to Gaius Gracchus when Gaius himself is 
playing the gentle instead of the violent hero’s part, see p. 378, 
above). Yet, although Fulvius’s Last Supper may seem to present 
as great a contrast to Jesus's and Cato’s Last Suppers as it does 
present, and is intended. to present, to Gaius Gracchus's vigil, 
there is nevertheless a link between these two antithetical presen- 
tations of the Last Supper, and this is to be found in the account 
of Cleomenes Last Supper. In this scene (Plut., chap. 58) the 
hero and his companions at table are really in the mood of Jesus 
and his disciples and of Cato and his circle; but they pretend to 
be in the mood of Fulvius and his companions in order to deceive 
the warders, In the scene in Cleomenes’ prison, as in the scene in 
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Fulvius's house, there is a tableau of one (or some) of the carousers 
lying in a drunken sleep after the carouse is over (see Point 38, 
below); but, whereas in the Roman scene the drunken sleeper is 
the hero (in this case Fulvius) himself, in the Alexandrian scene 
it is the prison warders who are lying drunk and asleep; Cleomenes 
has deliberately reduced them to this condition in order to be able 
to effect his escape; and it has been in order to lure the warders 
into getting drunk that Cleomenes and his companions have 
pretended to be carousing, when really they have been steeling 
themselves for facing the ordeal of a forlorn hope. 


ag. There are thirteen at table, 


‘At Jesus's last supper (Matt. xxvi. 20 = Mark xiv. 17 = Luke 
xxii. 14); at Cleomenes’ Last Supper (Plut., chap. 58). 


26. The traitor is denounced (is suspected) at the supper. 

"The denunciation of Judas (Matt. xxvi. 21-5 = Mark xiv. 18-21 
= Luke xxii, 21-3 = John xiii. 18-22); the suspicion falling on 
Cleomenes’ slave (Plut, chap. 58). 


ag. The traitor goes (has gone) out. 
Judas (John xiii. 27-30); Cleomenes’ slave (Plut., chap. 58). 


28, A tableau of a favourite companion lying on the hero's breast. 

John on Jesus's breast (John xiii. 23-6); Panteus on Cleomenes 
breast (Plut., chap. 58); Philocrates on Gaius Gracchus's breast 
(Plut,, chap. 38). 


29. A religious rite at which the hero gives the participants to eat 
of the flesh and drink of the blood of a human sacrificial victim.t 

Jesus at his Last Supper institutes the Communion-Rite of the 
Christian Church by giving his companions bread to eat and wine 
to drink as symbols of a metaphorical eating of his own flesh and 
drinking of his own blood (Matt. xxvi. 26-9 = Mark xiv. 22-5 = 
Luke xxii. 15-20); Catiline, at the secret meeting which he has 
convened in order to broach his conspiracy, sacrificially kills a 
slave and gives this human victim's flesh to eat (Plutarch: Life of 
Cicero, chap. 10; Dio Cassius: History of Rome, Book XXXVII, 
chap. 30) and his blood—mixed with wine—to drink (Sallust: De 
Coniuratione Catilinae, chap. 22) to those present before taking 
them into his confidence. 

N.B. Cleomenes and his companions in prison at Alexandria 


1 The writer owes this point to Dr. Martin Braun. 
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revolt at the idea of waiting while they are fattened for slaughter 
"like sacrificial victims’ (Plut., chap. 57): 

30. The hero declares to his companions at table his conviction that. 
the death which now stares him in the face will prove a triumph. 

Jesus (John xiii. 31-2, and xvii); Cato Minor (Plutarch: Life of 
Cato Minor, chap. 67). 

31. The hero assures those at table soho are his friends that in the 
hour of his triumph he will reward them for their friendship towards 


Jesus at his Last Supper (Luke xxii. 28-30; John xiv-xvi); 
Eunus at the supper-parties of his master Antigenes (Diodorus, 
Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. a, § 8). 


32. When the Last Supper is over, the hero calls for swords (for 
his sword). 

Jesus (Luke xxii. 35-8); Cato Minor (Plutarch: Life of Cato 
Minor, chap. 68). Fulvius and his companions equip themselves 
with arms that are hanging in Fulvius's house as spoils of war 
(Plut., chap. 36). 

N.B. Tiberius Gracchus takes to wearing a dagger under his 
clothes when he finds, in the middle of his conflict with Octavius, 
that the Senatorial dominant minority are plotting to kill him 
(Plut, chap ro); Gaius Gracchus orders all his companions to 
carry swords under their togas (Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, 
chap. 28*). 


33- A tableau of the hero and his party going out into the open. 

Jesus and his companions going out on to the Mount of Olives 
(Matt. xxvi. 30 = Mark xiv. 26 = Luke xxii. 39 = John xviii. 1); 
Fulvius and his companions going out on to the Aventine (Plut, 
chap. 36); Cleomenes and his companions going out into the 
streets of Alexandria (Plut., chap. 58). 

N.B. There is, however, a sharp discrepancy in respect of the 
time of day: Jesus and his companions go out at night (Matt. 
xxvi. 31 = Mark xiv. 27), Fulvius and his companions at dawn 
chap. 36), Cleomenes and his companions at midday (Plut., 
chap. 58). 


2 Dr, Martin Braun brings into comparison the cock-and-bull story of the ale 
Jewish practice of ial murder, sa recounted by Apion and quoted fim this sorce 
by Josephus: Contra Apionem, Hook T1, 9 91-6: “The practice was repented annually 
aba Scd senson. ‘They would kidnap t Crock foreigner, fetten hit up fora years and 
then convey him to a wood, where they slew Bim, sacliced his body with Weir cuss 
orar ritual, partook of bis Heth, and, while immolaing the Greek, swore an cath of 
Nardi to the Greeks (98) 
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34. An enthusiastic companion of the hero boasts that he will never 
desert his leader; but the hero disapproves of the boast and prophesies 
that it will not be lived up to schen it comes to the point. 

Peter and Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 31-5 = Mark xiv. 27-31 = Luke 
xxii. 31-4 = John xiii. 36-8); Statilius and Cato Minor (Plutarch: 
Life of Cato Minor, chaps. 55-6). 

N.B. In the corresponding scene between Therycion and Cleo- 
menes (Plut, chap. 52) Cleomenes disapproves of Therycion's 
proposal that the party of fugitives should commit suicide instead 
of leaving Laconian ground as refugees and secking asylum in the 
dominions of Ptolemy; but in the sequel the parts are reversed. 
"Therycion lives up to his proposal by duly committing suicide on. 
the beach of Aegialia; Cleomenes does not follow his example on 
the spot, but does follow it at Alexandria after his disillusionment 
with his experience of exile (see further Points 54 and 84, below). 


35. The hero singles out three companions (one companion) for a 
task that demands special endurance. 

Jesus singles out Peter, James, and John to keep watch during 
his agony (Matt. xvi. 37 = Mark xiv. 33); Cleomenes—having 
decided that he and his companions shali die by their own hands 
—singles out Panteus to wait till the last and make sure that all 
the rest-are dead before putting an end to himself (Plut., chap. 58). 


36. A tableau of the hero in spiritual agony during the night before 
his dying day 

Jesus's agony of prayer to his Father at Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 
36-46 = Mark xiv. 32-42 = Luke xxii. 40-6); Gaius Gracchus’s 
agony of silent contemplation of his father's statue (Plut., chap. 35; 
cf. Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. 281). 

N.B. In the picture of Jesus's agony in the Gospel according 
to Saint Luke the visual correspondence with the picture of Gaius 
Gracchus’s agony is accentuated by the introduction of a feature 
that does not appear in the other two Synoptic Gospels: according 
to Saint Luke, Jesus’s prayer is answered by the vision of an angel. 
It may be noted, as a curious though perhaps trivial detail, that, 
in Mantegna’s picture of the agony of Jesus, which follows Luke 
on this point, the figures of the angels are distinctly statuesque. 


i tive Gaius's agony ia placed immediately before the murder of 
Antullus, and not in the night after its 
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37. Tableau of a bodyguard (x) keeping watch (B) asleep. 

Jesus takes three of the eleven—Peter, James, and John—and 
asks them to keep watch while he prays, but three times over they 
fall asleep (Matt. xxvi. 37-46 = Mark xiv. 33-42 = Luke xxii. 
45-6);! a number of Gaius Gracchus's supporters, seeing him in 
agony at his father’s statue, accompany him home and spend 
the night at the door, where they organize themselves into watches 
which are on and off duty by turns (Plut., chap. 35). Similarly, 
on the night before the death of Tiberius Gracchus, a number of 
his supporters camp round Tiberius house and keep watch 
(Plut,, chap. 16). 


38. A tableau of watchers caught asleep at the moment of crisis 

In Jesus's Passion Peter, James, and John are caught asleep at 
the moment when the officers of the Sanhedrin, guided by Judas, 
take them by surprise (Matt. xxvi. 45-6 = Mark xiv. 41-2); in 
Cleomenes’ Passion the prison warders are caught asleep at the 
moment when Cleomenes and his companions break out (Plut., 
chap. 58); in Gaius Gracchus's Passion Fulvius is caught asleep 
when the return of daylight exposes the Gracchans to the danger 
of being attacked at any moment by the Government forces (Plut., 
chap. 36). 


39. The traitor fulfils his undertaking to give the authorities an 
opportunity of arresting the hero when he is out of shelter. 

Judas guides the officers of the Sanhedrin to the spot where 
Jesus is praying in Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 47 = Mark xiv. 43 = 
Luke xxii. 47 = John xviii. 2-3); Amphares (aided by Damo- 
chars and Arcesilaus) kidnaps Agis on the road back from a bath- 
house, outside the precincts of Athena Chalcioecus, which Agis 
has been visiting according to his practice, and drags him off, 
with the help of accomplices, to a prison which Leonidas then 
surrounds with a cordon of foreign professional soldiers (Plut., 
chap. 19). 


49. The traitor tries to put the hero off his guard by a heartlessly 
deceitful show of affection. 

Judas betrays Jesus with a kiss (Matt. xxvi. 48-9 = Mark xiv. 
44-5 = Luke xxii. 47-8); Amphares and his two confederates 
waylay Agis [on his way back from the bath-house], give him a 
cordial greeting, and then go along with him—keeping up all the 

* "The Gospel according to Saint Luke does not record that three out of the eleven 


Yere picked ol to keep watch and does not represent the disciples as having fallen asleep 
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time a patter of talk and chaff, as one would with a young fellow 
with whom one was on terms of familiarity (Plut., chap. 19). 


4x. A tableau of a crowd in a hubbub, with lights. 

In the Passion of Jesus at the moment of the arrest (John xviii. 
3); in the Passion of Agis between the passing of the death- 
Sentence and its execution (Plut., chap. 19). 

N.B. Whereas in the story of Jesus the crowd is hostile to the 
hero and intends to arrest him, in the story of Agis it is friendly 
to the hero and intends to rescue him. 


42. The men who take violent action against the hero and his 
companions are armed with staves. 

"The officers of the Sanhedrin who arrest Jesus (Matt, xxvi. 47 
= Mark xiv. 43); the Senators who assault Tiberius Gracchus 
(Plut., chap. 19). 

N.B. In the Gospels according to Saint Matthew and Saint 
Mark the phrase is perà payaupdv ral {uw (which is telescoped 
into perà . . .ózlav in John xviii. 3); in Plutarch it runs mep! adrobs 
Bérala kal oxvrddas éxéwifov. In the story of the killing of Tiberius 
Gracchus the point is made that, while there were more than 300 
fatal casualties, not one of the victims was killed with cold steel. 
‘The casualties were all inflicted with sticks and stones. Gracchus 
himself was killed by being hit over the head with the leg of a 
‘broken chair. 


43-. The officers of the law are overcome by a momentary psycho- 
logical inhibition. 
"he officers of the Sanhedrin flinch from arresting Jesus (John 
i, 6); the officers of the Ephors flinch from carrying out the 
‘order to put Agis to death—and so do Leonidas’ foreign profes- 
sional soldiers (Plut., chap. 19). 


44. The hero's party sheds blood. 
One of Jesus's disciples draws his sword and strikes off the ear 
of a servant of the High Priest (Matt. xxvi. 51 = Mark xiv. 47 = 
Luke xxii. so = John xviii. 10); Cleomenes and his companions 
draw their swords, as they spring from table and rush into the 
street, and cut down King Ptolemy's minister Ptolemy son of 
Chrysermus and also another Ptolemy who is Chief of Police in 
Alexandria (Plut., chap. 58); Tiberius Gracchus's partisans blind 
+ In the three Synoptic Gospels both the swordsman and his victim are anonymous, 


It in only in the Gospel according to Saint John that the swordsman is identifed with 
Peter, and the victima name i given as Machos 
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a slave of Octavius (Plut., chap. r2); Fulvius's companions stab to 
death with stilettos an officer of the Consuls called Quintus 
Antullus (Plut., chap. 34). 


45. The hero commands his followers to cease fighting. 

Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 52 = Luke xxii. st = John xviii. 11); Cleo- 
menes (Plut, chap. 58); Tiberius Gracchus (Plut, chap. 12); 
Gaius Gracchus (Plut., Gracchi, chap. 34, and Comparison of Agis 
and Cleomenes with the Gracchi, chap. 5). 


46. The hero himself refrains on principle from resorting to force. 

Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 52-4, and John xviii. 36); Agis, of whom his 
mother Agesistrata testifies, as she embraces his corpse: ‘My child, 
it is your immense moderation and gentleness and humanity that 
have been your ruin—and ours’ (Plut, chap. 20);! Tiberius 
Gracchus (Plut, Gracchi, chap. 19, and Comparison, chap. 4); 
Gaius Gracchus (Plut, Gracchi, chaps. 33, 34, and 36-8, and 
"Comparison, chaps. 4 and 5). 

N.B. This gentleness of Jesus, Agis, and both the Gracchi is 
in contradiction with the violence that is exhibited by Cleomenes, 
by all the futurist heroes, and also by Jesus and Gaius Gracchus 
themselves in certain passages of their careers, before they arrive 
at the crisis (see Point 1, above). Plutarch (Agis and Cleomenes, 
Chap. 22, and Comparison, chaps. 4-5) regretfully stigmatizes 
Cleomenes—in contrast to Agis and the two Gracchi—as a man 
of blood. 


47. The hero's companions take to flight and leave him to his fate. 
Jesus's (Matt. xxvi. 56 = Mark xiv. 50); Tiberius Gracchus's 
(Piut., chap. 19). 


48. A tableau of a young man in flight leaving a wrap, which is 
a badge of rank, in the clutches of (one of) his pursuers, 

In the flight of Jesus’s companions an anonymous young man 
leaves in the hands of the officers of the Sanhedrin a wrap of fine 
linen (ow8iv) and continues his flight naked (Mark xiv. 51-2); in 
the flight of Tiberius Gracchus's partisans Tiberius himself leaves 


1 Compare the same author: Comparison of Agir and Cleomenes with the Gracchi 


himself knocked 
ie jected by Plutarch 
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his toga in the hands of one of the assailants and continues his 
flight in his shirt (Plut., chap. 19). 


49. The hero is arrested and is then immediately brought to an 
impromptu trial during the night. 

Jesus is brought to trial in the High Priest’s palace before the 
Chief Priests and the Sanhedrin (Matt, xxvi. 57 = Mark xiv. 53 
= Luke xxii. 54 = John xviii. 13 and 24); Agis is brought to 
trial in the prison before the Ephors and some members of the 
Gerusia (Plut., chap. 19). 


o. A true saying of the hero's is dishonestly twisted by his enemies 
into a misrepresentation which is extremely damaging to him. 

Jesus has said that the Temple at Jerusalem is going to be 
destroyed (Matt. xxiv. 1-2 = Mark xiii. 1-2 = Luke xxi. 5-6)? 
on an earlier occasion he has also said that he himself is greater 
than the Temple (Matt. xii. 6); at his trial the false witnesses 
represent him as having said that he is able to destroy (or will 
destroy) the Temple and is able to build (or will build) another 
in three days (without having to use the ordinary physical means 
of construction) (Matt. xxvi. 60-1 = Mark xiv. 57-8)2 

Similarly Tiberius Gracchus, in a public apologia for his high- 
handed and unconstitutional act of deposing his colleague Octa- 
vius, argues that a Tribune of the Plebs is sacrosanct only in virtue 
of having been consecrated to the service of the Plebs, and that he. 
therefore automatically deposes himself from office if he misuses 
his power in order to do the opposite of what is his proper function. 
‘A Tribune of the Plebs who demolished the Capitol and set fire 
to the naval dockyard would have to be left in office; for if he 
committed these crimes he would still be a Tribune of the Plebs, 
however bad a one; but, if he set out to bring the Plebs to ruin, 
then he would no longer be a Tribune. . . . Again, nothing can be 
so sacrosanct as votive offerings (dvathfuara)* to the Gods; yet 
nobody has ever thought of estopping the Plebs from using and 
moving and transferring such offerings as it thinks fit. On this 


2 Tn the Gospel according to Saint John the impromptu trial is resolved into two 
hearings in diferent places and before Afferent judges the fret before Annas and the 


‘of the Temple, how it was adorned 
cor) he said: "As for these things which ve behold, 
‘whieh there shall not be left one stone upon another that shall 


swith goodly stones and gi 
the days will come 
mot be thrown down. 
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showing, the Plebs is entitled to transfer the Tribunate of the 
Plebs—which is a votive offering to the Plebs itself—from one 
incumbent to another’ (Plut., chap. 15). On the strength of this 
speech of Tiberius’s, his companion Blossius, in a judicial exami- 
nation before the Consuls to which he is subjected after Tiberius’s 
death, is asked by Nasica: ‘What would you have done if Tiberius 
had ordered you to set fire to the Capitol?” 

Again, when Cleomenes! enemy Nicagoras of Messene wants to 
compromise Cleomenes in the eyes of King Ptolemy Philopator, 
he first reports to Ptolemy’s minister Sosibius a satirical remark 
about the King which Cleomenes has really made to Nicagoras. 
Since, however, the genuine saying of Cleomenes is just personally 
offensive without being also politically treasonable, Sosibius per- 
suades Nicagoras to write him a letter alleging—what is a sheer 
fabrication—that Cleomenes has made up his mind to seize 
Cyrene if Nicagoras will find him the necessary ships and men 


(Plut., chap. 56). 


SL. The hero on trial is reproved by the authorities for contempt. 
of court. 

Jesus is reproved by the High Priest for making no answer to 
the witnesses’ charges against him (Matt. xxvi. 62-3 = Mark xiv. 
60-1). Alternatively, he is struck by one of the officers of the 
court for replying to a question from Annas—not Caiaphas—about 
his disciples and his doctrine with the answer that all this is a 
matter of public knowledge (John xviii. 19-23). Similarly Agis at 
his trial is reproved by Amphares for having burst out laughing 
at his judges" hypocrisy (Plut., chap. 19). 


52. When a question is put to the hero which offers him a possible 
Hine of retreat, the hero does mot take the opening, but gives, instead, 
an answer that is calculated to exasperate the Court more than any- 
thing else that he could conceivably have said. 

When the High Priest asks Jesus whether he is (a) the Messiah 
(B) the Son of God, Jesus, instead of recanting, answers both 
questions in the affirmative in the most emphatic terms possible 
(Matt. xxvi. 63-4 = Mark xiv. 61-2 = Luke xxii. 66-70). Simi- 


+ The saying that is presented in the Gospel according to Saint John a Jesus's answer 
to Annas ib presented in the Synoptic Goapele (Mate xor. 53 = Mack aie. 48-9 m 
Luke xxi 52-3) as being tid af Gethsemane to the ofcers of the Sanhedrin between 
the moment when, at Jerus s command the disciples cease fighting, and the moment when 


the officers place Jesas under arrest, 

In the Gospels according to Saint Matthew and Saint Mark the two questions are 
telescoped into one and the two caima are treated as though they were synonymous. 
On the other hand in the Gospel according to Saint Luke the Court fest asks Jesus 
Whether he is the Messiah, and itis the terms of his answer to this question--an answer 
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larly, when one of the Ephors (not Amphares) asks Agis («) 
whether he has been acting under pressure from Lysander and 
Agesilaus and (8) whether he repents of what he has done, Agis 
replies to the first question that he has been acting as an entirely 
free agent and that his source of inspiration has been Lycurgus, 
while to the second question he replies that he does not repent of 
what he has done because his policy has been the best that could 
be conceived (Plut., chap. 19). 


53. On the strength of the hero's answers to the two test questions 
the Court immediately passes sentence of death upon him. 

Upon Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 65-6 = Mark xiv. 63-4 = Luke xxii. 
73)s! upon Agis (Plut, chap. 19). 


54. The hero's prophecy regarding his enthusiastic companion’ s 
boast [see Point 34, above] is fulfilled by the failure of the boaster to 
live up to it when it comes to the point. 

Peter does not live up to his resolution never to desert Jesus 
(Matt. xxvi. 6975 = Mark xiv. 66-72 = Luke xxii. 54-62 = 
John xviii. 15-18 and 25~7); Statilius does not live up to his 
resolution of following suit to Cato Minor in committing suicide 
(Plutarch: Life of Cato Minor, chap. 73). (See further Point 84, 
below.) 


55. The authorities seek to enlist the aid of a foreign potentate for 
the accomplishment of their purpose of bringing the hero to destruction. 

The Jews bring their fellow countryman Jesus before the 
Roman Procurator, Pontius Pilate, because the power of life and 
death is in his hands and not in theirs, so that the sentence of 
death which they have passed on Jesus cannot be executed unless 
Pilate endorses it (Matt. xxvii. 1-2 = Mark xv, 1 = Luke xxiii, r 
= John xviii. 28 and 31). The Achaeans make a military alliance 
against their fellow Peloponnesian, Cleomenes, with the Mace- 
donian King Antigonus Dósón, because they realize that, without 
the support of Macedon, they will be unable to crush a Sparta which 
enjoys the support of Egypt. 
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56. The animus of the hero's enemies in his own household is so 
intense that they are willing to purchase the foreign potentate's aid 
at the price of sacrificing one of their own most cherished principles. 

In order to force Pilate to put Jesus to death, the Jews accuse 
Jesus of having committed high treason against the Roman Im- 
perial Government by declaring himself to be a king—though this 
indictment involves the Jews themselves in an admission of the 
legality of the Roman jurisdiction (Luke xxiii. 2, and John xix. 
12-15). In order to induce Antigonus to throw his weight into the 
scales against Cleomenes, the Achaeans submit again to the hege- 
mony of Macedon—which they have made it their mission to 
throw off—and re-admit a Macedonian garrison into the Acro- 
corinthus, though this fortress is the strategic key to the military 
command of the Peloponnese, and the greatest achievement in the 
past career of the Achacans’ leader Aratus has been his feat of 
"Wresting the Acrocorinthus out of Macedonian clutches some 


twenty years back. 


57. The hero maintains his claim to kingship before the face of a 
‘foreign potentate in whose power he finds himself. 

Jesus before Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 11-14 = Mark xv. 2-5 = Luke 
xxiii, 3 = John xviii, 33-8); Cleomenes before Ptolemy Euergetes. 
(Plut. chap. 53); the Syrian slave Eunus before his Sicilian master 
Antigenes (Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. 2, § 8). 


58. The hero will not accept the good offices of the representative 
of a potentate who is all-powerful. 

Jesus will not accept Pilate's invitation to reply to the charges. 
against him which the Jewish authorities have repeated in Pilate's 
presence (Matt. xxvii. 12-14 = Mark xv. 3-5); Cato Minor will 
not accept Lucius Caesar's offer to intercede on his behalf with 
Lucius's victorious kinsman Gaius (Plutarch: Life of Cato Minor, 
chap. 66). 

59. The impression which the hero makes on a foreign potentate 
isa favourable one. 


Pilate is favourably impressed by Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 23 = Mark 
xv. 14 = Luke xxiii, 22; Luke xxiii, 4 and 14-15 = John xviii. 38, 
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and xix. 4 and 6); Ptolemy Euergetes is favourably impressed by 
Cleomenes (Plut., chap. 53). 


60. The hero's fate is affected by an official custom relating to the 
release of a prisoner, 

At Jerusalem there is a custom that, at the Feast of the Passover, 
the Roman procurator releases one prisoner, at the people's choice; 
but, when Pilate offers them the choice between Jesus and Barab- 
bas, they choose Barabbas (Matt, xxvii, 15-26 = Mark xv. 6-15 = 
Luke xxiii. 16-25 = John xviii. 39-40). At Alexandria there is a 
custom that a dinner and gifts are sent on the King's behalf to 
a prisoner who is going to be released; and Cleomenes takes advan- 
tage of this custom in order to make his warders believe that his 
own release has been decreed (Plut., chap. 58). 


Gr. A potentate who has the hero's fate in his hands allows himself, 
out of cowardice, in consideration of an embarrassing incidental con- 
sequence of the hero's claim to kingship, to be persuaded, against 
his own conscience, into condemning the hero to an undeserved 
penalty. 

Pilate condemns Jesus to be crucified for fear that, if he acquits 
him, his claim to kingship—even though Pilate himself may be 
aware that the kingship claimed by Jesus is not of the literal mun- 
dane kind—may be represented by the Jews to the Emperor as a 
treasonable pretension which Pilate has culpably neglected to 
repress (John xviii, 28-40, and xix, 1-16; a hint of the considera- 
tion which has prevailed with Pilate is also given in Luke xxiii. 23, 
when this is read together with Luke xxiii, 2). Ptolemy Philopator 
condemns Cleomenes to be interned? because he fears that, if he 
lets him go, he may become a public danger to the Ptolemaic state 
owing to his popularity with the Peloponnesian mercenaries in the 
Ptolemaic service and his first-hand acquaintance with the weak- 
ness of the Ptolemaic régime (Plut., chaps. 54-6). 
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62. The potentate is subject to a feminine influence which inclines 
him to be superstitious. 
Pilate under the influence of his wife (Matt. xxvii. 19); Ptolemy 
Philopator under the influence of his mistress Agathoclea and her 
mother Oenanthe (Plut., chaps. 54 and 60). 


63, After having, out of cowardice, sent the hero to an undeserved 
death, the potentate attempts to salve the pricks of conscience by 
performing a ritual of purification. 

Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 24-5); Ptolemy Philopator (Plut., chap. 60). 


64. A tableau of a Roman ostentatiously washing his hands in 
public (immediately after he has been instrumental in bringing upon 
'a fellow human being a death by protracted torture). 

Pilate washing his hands, in front of his own tribunal, after 
having sentenced Jesus to crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 24); Catiline 
washing his hands, in front of Sulla’s tribunal, in the holy water 
basin at the door of a temple of Apollo, after having brought to 
Sulla the head of Marcus Marius (Plutarch: Life of Sulla, chap, 
32), upon whom Catiline has just inflicted ‘the death of a thousand 
‘cuts’ (Seneca: De Ira, Book ILI, chap. 18). 


65. The hero's claim to kingship is callously turned to ridicule. 


Jesus's claim is ridiculed, after Pilate has condemned him to 
death, by Pilate’s soldiers (Matt. xxvii. 27-31 = Mark xv. 16-20), 
or, alternatively,? by Herod’s soldiers before Pilate has condemned 
him to death (Luke xxiii. 11); Eunus’s claim is ridiculed by the 
guests of his master Antigenes: "The thing [i.e. the slave Eunus's 
prophecy that one day he would be a king] was taken as a joke; 
and Antigenes, who was entertained by the hocus-pocus, took to 
producing Bunus at his dinner-parties and cross-questioning him 
about his kingship.’ Eunus's answers used to cause merriment 
among the guests (Diodorus, Books XXXIV-XXXV, chap. 2, §8). 

N.B. The Lucan story of the mocking of Jesus before the 
Crucifixion corresponds more closely than the alternative story 
with the episode in the history of Eunus: in the first place Herod, 
as tetrarch of Galilee, is in the political sense Jesus’s master, and 
itis expressly on this account that Pilate remits Jesus to him (Luke 
xxiii. 5-7); in the second place Jesus is an object of curiosity as 
well as of amusement (Luke xxiii, 8); in the third place the way 

iT mer owes thit poing to Ds. Matin Baan, 
main variant ofthe story. According fo Gang Jota the moeting sone by Place 


Soldiers and not by Herodis, but this before, and not after, Pilate has pasted the sentence. 
of erudldion. 
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in which Herod and his soldiers turn Jesus's claim to ridicule is 
heartless without being physically cruel (as the Roman soldiers’ 
mockery is cruel in the alternative version of the story). 


66. A tableau of the hero being invested in private with a royal 
crown (diadem) and robe to which he is not entitled. 

Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 28-9 = Mark xv. 17-18 = Luke xxii, 11 = 
John xix. 2-3); Tiberius Gracchus: ‘Pompeius rose in the Senate 
in order to depose that he was a neighbour of Tiberius’s and that 
in this way it had come to his knowledge that Tiberius had been 
presented with a diadem and a purple robe, belonging to the 
Pergamene regalia, by the Pergamene envoy Eudémus, in antici- 
pation of Tiberius's becoming King in Rome’ (Plut., chap. 14). 


67. A tableau of the hero being exhibited in public as a claimant 
to kingship. 

‘Pilate therefore went forth again and saith unto them: “Behold, 
I bring him forth to you that ye may know that I find no fault 
in him.” Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns and 
the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto them: “Behold the man!” * 
(John xix. 4-5). “The people who were farther off were puzzled 
about what was going on and were trying to find out; so Tiberius 
touched his head with his hand as a visual signal—for the benefit 
of those to whom his voice did not carry—of the danger in which 
he found himself. When his enemies saw him do this they ran 
to the Senate to report that Tiberius was asking for a diadem and 
that this was the significance of his gesture of touching his head” 


(Plut., chap. 19). 


68. On the hero's way to his execution, people (a person) accom- 
panying him are (is) in tears, whereupon the hero declares that, not- 
withstanding his present plight, his own lot is nevertheless relatively 
enviable. 

‘And there followed him a great company of people and of 
women, which also bewailed and lamented him. But Jesus, turning 
unto them, said: “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your children" ’ (Luke xxiii. 27-8). 
‘On his way to the gallows Agis saw one of the officers of the law 


1 In the Lucan story of the mockery of Jesus by Herod and his men, only the robe 
is mentioned, and not the crown, (N. E. Thi follows from the omission of the element 


tthe reed into his right hand to simulate a sceptre; according to John (xix. 3) t 
him with their banda. 
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crying and showing other signs of deep distress, whereupon he 
said to him: "My friend, stop weeping for me. When I am being 
put to death as illegally and unjustly as I am, I have the moral 
advantage over my murderers” * (Plut., chap. 20). 


69. The hero is crucified. 

Jesus (Matt, xxvii, 35 = Mark xv. 24 = Luke xxiii, 33 = John 
xix. 18); Cleomenes (Plut., chaps. 59 and 6o). 

N.B. Whereas Jesus is put to death by crucifixion, Cleomenes 
dies by his own hand (Plut., chap. 58), and it is only his corpse 
that is crucified. Agis—who, like Jesus, is put to death, instead 
of committing suicide like Cleomenes'—is not crucified but is 
hanged (Plut., chaps. 19 and 20). 


qo. Two other persons are put to death at the same time as the hero 
and in the same fashion, 

The two thieves are crucified with Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 38 
Mark xv. 27 = Luke xxiii. 32-3 = John xix. 18); Agis's gran 
mother Archidamia and his mother Agesistrata are hanged with 
Agis (Plut., chap. 20). 

N.B. In the Spartan story the three victims are hanged, not on 
separate gallows side by side, but on the same gallows one after 
another; but the three corpses are brought out together (Plut., 
chap. 21). 

7x. The shirt (yurdv) in which the hero has gone to his death is 
made of a single piece of stuff without a seam. 

Jesus's shirt (John xix. 23); Cleomenes’ shirt (Plut., chap. 58). 

N.B. The two shirts are, however, seamless for different reasons: 
Jesus's because it has been originally so woven; Cleomenes’ be- 
cause, at the moment before he rushes out into the street, he rips 
open the original seam down the right sleeve in order to give free 
play to his sword-arm. 


72. On an occasion on which the hero's claim to kingship is being 
turned to ridicule by most of those present, one person (some people) 
accords (accord) recognition to his claim and asks (ask) to be remem- 
bered by him when he enters into his kingdom. The hero grants his 
(their) petition by giving him (them) a dasaling reward for his (their) 
act of homage. 

While Jesus on the Cross is being mocked by the people, by the 
rulers, by the soldiers, and by the Impenitent Thief, the Penitent 


1 The suicide of Cleomenes and his companions in the streets of Alexandria has a 
correspondence in the suicide of the Sicilian insurgent-slave-leader Satyrus and his 
Sgimpaniops on the publie altars in the amphitheatre st Rome (Diodorus, Book XXXVI, 
hip. 10,88 273). 
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Thief ‘said unto Jesus: “Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” And Jesus said unto him: “Verily I say unto 
thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise” ” (Luke xxiii. 
35-43)! When Eunus's master, at his dinner-parties, used to 
cross-question Eunus about his kingdom [sce Point 65, above], 
one of the questions that he used to ask was ‘how he would behave, 
when king, to each member of the present company. Eunus used 
to go through his story without turning a hair, explain how kind 
he would be to the masters, and in fact perform his hocus-pocus 
so extravagantly as to move the guests to laughter. Some of the 
guests used to take handsome portions from the table and present 
them to him with the request that he would remember the favour 
when he came into his kingdom—and actually, as it turned out, 
the hocus-pocus ended in Eunus’s becoming king in truth and 
deed, and in his recompensing in sober earnest the favours that 
had been shown him by those who, at the dinner-parties, had paid 
him a mock-deference. . .. After his proclamation as king, 
Eunus put all [the slave-owners] to death with the sole exception 
of those who, under the ancien régime, had welcomed him at 
dinner-parties or at his spiritualist séances when he went out into 
society with his master, and who had shown their good will in 
presenting him with portions from the table. These old friends 
he now surreptitiously set at liberty’ (Diodorus, Books XXXIV- 
XXXV, chap. 2, §§ 8-9 and 41). 


73. The hero's mother is supported in her ordeal by the hero's 
‘favourite companion (by the favourite companions wife). 

Jesus's mother by John (John xix. 25-7); Cleomenes! mother by 
Panteus’ wife (Plut., chap. 59). 


74. The end of an ordeal. 

"He said: “It is finished"; and he bowed his head and gave up 
the ghost’ (John xix. 30). ‘When it [i.e. Cleomenes’ death-agony] 
was finished, he [Panteus] . . . slew himself" (Plut., chap. 58). 


75. The hero, hanging dead on the Cross, is hailed ai the Son of 
God (a child of the Gods) under the impression of a portent that is wit- 
nessed by the soldiers on duty at the foot of the Cross. 

‘Now when the centurion and they that were with him, watching 
Jesus, saw the earthquake and those things that were done, they 
feared greatly, saying: "Truly this was the Son of God" ' (Matt. 
‘The mocking of Jeus op the Crow is narrated ai in the two other Synopie 
ath te e atf der M av 29-2) ho te tuere that re 
ing cruci with Jenat join in abusing him: 
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xxvii. 54)! "The soldiers who were on guard by Cleomenes? 
crucified corpse sew a large snake wound round the head and 
covering the face; with the result that no carrion-eating bird 
alighted on it. This portent threw the King into a state of super- 
stitious fear—which gave his women an excuse for starting a fresh 
bout of purifications—in case the man whom he had put to death 
might have been peculiarly dear to God and not of any common 
clay, The populace of Alexandria went farther. They showed 
their respect by making pilgrimages to the spot and hailing Cleo- 
menes as a hero? and a child of the Gods’ (Plut., chap. 60). 


76. After the hero's death there is a revulsion of public feeling in 
his favour. 

While Jesus was still hanging alive on the Cross, ‘the people 
stood beholding, and the rulers also with them derided him’ (Luke 
xxiii. 35); but, as soon as he had expired, ‘all the people that came 
together to that sight, beholding the things that were done, smote 
their breasts and returned” (Luke xxii 4). Similarly the Alexan- 
drians, who had not moved a foot to follow Cleomenes, or lifted 
a finger to help him, when he was calling to them, in their streets, 
to join him in a fight for freedom (Plut., chap. 58), afterwards paid 
his crucified corpse a semi-religious veneration (Plut., chap. 60, 
quoted under Point 75, above). And the Roman Plebs, after 
allowing the Gracchi to be done to death by the Senatorial domi- 
nant minority, afterwards demonstrated their love and their sorrow 
for them by paying them religious honours (Plut., chap. 39).4 
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different, had made a move to rescue the hero, and this move had only been foiled by 
a fait accompli (Plut, chap. 19) 
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77- The two other persons who are put to death at the same time 
as the hero do not die till after he is dead. 
‘The two thieves not till after Jesus (John xix. 32-3); Archidamia 
and Agesistrata not till after Agis (Plut., chap. 20). 


78. Contrary to what usually happens to a crucified corpse; the 
hero's corpse remains physically intact, 

Jesus dies so unexpectedly soon (Mark xv. 44-5) that, when the 
soldiers come with the intention of breaking the legs of the bodies 
on the crosses in order to hasten their deaths, they find it un- 
necessary to break Jesus's legs, because he is already dead, so they 
only break the legs of the two thieves (John xix. 31-3). Cleo- 
menes’ corpse is protected from being eaten by carrion-birds 
through the portent of the snake that winds itself round the head 
and covers the face (see Point 75, above). 


79. When a soldier pricks the hero's body with the point of a 
weapon, in order to test whether life is completely extinct, the body 
gives an unexpected sign of life. 

When a Roman soldier pierces Jesus's side with a spear, blood 
flows (John xix. 34); when Panteus pricks Cleomenes ankle with 
a dagger, Cleomenes’ face twitches (Plut, chap. 58). 


80. While the hero is being put to death, some women, with whom 
he is in an intimate relation, are in the vicinity, though not actually 
on the spot. 

The Crucifixion of Jesus is witnessed from a distance by Gali- 
laean women whose link with Jesus is not one of kinship but one 
of personal devotion, and who have shown this devotion by coming 
to Jerusalem in his entourage; among them are Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee's 
children or (? alias) Salome (Matt. xxvii. 55-6 = Mark xv. 40-1 
= Luke xxiii. 49) While Agis is being hanged inside the building 
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called the Dechas, his mother Agesistrata and his grandmother 
Archidamia are outside, making an outcry (Plut., chap. 19-20). 


S1. A tableau of the descent from the Cross (or gallows). 

‘The dead body of Jesus being lowered from the Cross by men 
who are being assisted by the women of Jesus's entourage (there 
is no text in the Gospels describing this event; yet, all the same, 
the scene is one of the favourite subjects of the traditional icono- 
graphy of the Christian Church); the dead body of Agis’ grand- 
mother, Archidamia, being lowered from the gallows by officers 
of the law who are being assisted by Agis’ mother—who is Archi- 
damia’s daughter—Agesistrata (Plut., chap. 20). 


82. A tableau of the Pietà. 

‘The dead body of Jesus at the foot of the Cross being tended by 
Joseph of Arimathaea (with the women's assistance): (Matt. xxvii. 
59 = Mark xv. 46 = Luke xxiii. 53 = John xix. 39-40); the dead 
bodies of Agis and Archidamia, at the foot of the gallows, being 
tended by Agesistrata (Plut., chap. 20). 

N.B. The dead body of Tiberius Gracchus is refused to the 
dead man’s brother by the Government, even when he offers to 
bury it unobtrusively by night (Plut., chap. 20). 


83. The hero, after his death, comes to receive religious worship. 
Jesus from the Christian Church; the Gracchi from the Roman 
Plebs: ‘They dedicated to them statues, which they erected in 
public places; they consecrated the spots that had been the scenes 
of their deaths; and they offered there the first-fruits of all the 
produce of the seasons, while many people actually made it a daily 
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practice to visit these spots in order to offer sacrifice and to pay 
their devotions—just as if they were visiting temples of gods’ 
(Plut., chap. 39). 


84. The hero's enthusiastic companion makes good, after the hero's 
death, the boast to which he has failed to live up during the hero's 
Passion [see Points 34 and 54, above]. 

Peter in the Acts; Statilius at Philippi (Plutarch: Life of Cato 
Minor, chap. 73). 

N.B. As between Therycion and Cleomenes, the parts are 
reversed (see Point 34, above). Therycion lives up to Spartan 
ideals by practising at once the suicide that he preaches, while it 
is Cleomenes who does belatedly at Alexandria what Therycion 
had done betimes at Aegialia. 


85. The villain perishes miserably. 
Judas commits suicide (Matt. xxvii. 3-10, and Acts i. 16-20); 
Nasica has to flee the country, and he dies a premature death 
abroad after roaming disconsolately (like Cain or the Wandering 
Jew) (Plut, chap. 21); Opimius is convicted of having taken 
bribes from Jugurtha, and he dies in disgrace (Plut., chap. 39). 


86. The most effective executor of the hero's purpose, after the 
hero's death, is a convert of a younger generation who has never been 
in personal relations with the hero, has been brought up as a fanatical 
opponent of his cause, and is indirectly tainted with the blood-guilti- 
ness for the hero's death, 

Jesus's executor Paul; Agis’ executor Cleomenes, who is the son 
of Agis’ deadly enemy King Leonidas, 


87. The executor’s conversion is partly due to the twofold influence 
of a martyr who is devoted to the dead hero's person and of a sage who 
is sympathetic to the dead hero's ideas. 

Paul is influenced by (a) his victim Stephen (Acts vii. 58-60, and 
viii, 1) and (B) his mentor Gamaliel (Paul's early studies under 
Gamaliel are mentioned in Acts xxii. 3, and Gamaliel’s plea, in the 
Sanhedrin, for toleration of the Apostles is recorded in Acts v. 
33-49). Cleomenes is influenced by (a) Agis’ widow Agiatis, who 
has been forcibly married to the young Cleomenes through the 
tyranny of Cleomenes’ father King Leonidas (Plut., chap. 22) and 
(B) his mentor Sphaerus of Borysthenes, under whom he has 
studied as a child (Plut., chap. 23). 


? For the question whether Sphacrus had been Agi mentor as well see V. C (i) (a), 
249, footnote 2, above. 
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A Synopsis of Results 

Our survey of correspondences between the Gospels and the 
stories of certain pagan heroes of the Hellenic internal proletariat 
and dominant minority has now yielded us a considerable harvest; 
but in order to make some effective use of these abundant materials 
for study we must first sift them out and arrange them in order. 
Our first need is to make a concordance of the literary authorities 
from which our evidence has been drawn (Table I). This will 
give us a basis for submitting the correspondences to a numerical 
analysis (Tables II and III), and after that we shall find ourselves 
able to pass from a purely quantitative to a partly qualitative treat- 
ment of our materials by singling out, for separate study, several 
different kinds of common features which our set of correspon- 
dences will be found to display. The correspondences work them- 
selves out into an identical drama which appears, at least in essence. 
and outline, to underly the whole of this group of hero-stories, 
pagan and Christian alike. And this drama has certain common 
characters (Table IV) common scenes (Tables V and VI), common 
properties (Table VID, and even common words (Tables VIII 
and IX). 

‘The opes bas been reduced as far as possible to tabular 
form in order to enable the reader to take in at a glance its bearing 
upon what follows, 


(Tables I-IX, pp. 407-17] 
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"Taste I. Concordance of the Literary Authorities 
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‘Note: x means a correspondence, o means a contradiction, 


S Jesus as the gente predecessor and Peter as the violem s 
T Jelin che Baptist as the gente predoceaor and Jesus as the violant successor 
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‘Taste I. Concordance of the Literary Authorities—continued, 
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Taste II. Analysis of Correspondences between the Gospels and the 
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‘Taste II. Analysis of Correspondences between the Stories of the 
Spartan Archaists and those of the Other Heroes 
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* See p. 400, footnote 1, abore, referring to Point 69, 
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‘Taste IV. Common Characters 
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$ Jesus as the gentle predecessor and Peter as the violent successor, 
John the Boptst ao the gentle predecesor and Jesus ws the violent successor. 
‘Tueryion was à man who was high-souled in deed and high-fluin and bonsfl in word” 
Pistarch: Lives of Api and Cleomenes, chap. 2). 
Status was young man who affected a resoluteness beyond his years and who studied in 
a respects to appear to be, ike Cato, the master of hia feelings” (Plutarch: Life of Cato Minor, 
chap. 65). 


‘Taste V. Common Scenes 
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Taste VI. Analysis of Visual Correspondences between the Gospels 
and the Stories of Pagan Heroes 
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Taste VIL. Common Properties 
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Taste VIII. Common Words 
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* The lasers of the Greek Alphabet in this column refer tothe passages quoted at the foot of 
the present tale 

“Jin the correspondences marked thus the corresponding words in both the New Testament 
‘andthe pagan test occur, not in the narrative, but i the mouth of one or more of the characters, 
ra quotation either from a speech (a, A, y 3) or from a dialogue (P x, 9). 

3 Inthe correspondence: marked thus the corresponding words are placed in Jess's mouth 
(2, 6,2) and ina centriors mouth (p) inthe New Testament, but occur in the narrative inthe 
Pagan text 

T In the correspondences (s, i marked thus the corresponding words in both the New Testa- 
sent and the pagan text occa in the narrative only, amd nor inthe mouth of any of the character. 


(a) ‘The foxes have holes (#e)Acovs) and the birds of the air have 
nests (karaceypioas), but the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
his head’ (Matt. viii, 20 = Luke ix. 58). "The wild animals that 
range over Italy have a hole (#wAeév), and each of them has its lair 
(kotratov) and nest (kardSvois), but the men who fight and die for 
Ttaly have no part or lot in anything but the air and the sunlight. 
Without home or domicile, they wander over the face of the Earth 
with their children and their wives; and the generals are cheating 
them when they exhort them, in action, to fight for the sake of 
their cemeteries and sanctuaries. Of all these thousands of Romans 
not one has either an ancestral altar or a family tomb. It is for the 
sake of other men’s wealth and luxury that these go to the wars 
and give their lives. ‘They are called the lords of the World, and 
they have not a single clod of earth to call their own’ (Plutarch: 
Gracchi, chap. 9) 


making the ex 
y of the Sun" 
3 Quoting from a speech by Tiberius Gracchus. 
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(B) ‘The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force’ (h Baodela rüv oùpavõv filer, kal Biaoral 
dápráľovow ojo) (Matt. xi. 12); “The Kingdom of God is preached, 
and every man presseth into it (j Baoxteía 700 Ocod ebayyediCerat, 
al mâs els adr» BidLera:) (Luke xvi. 16). "To change a political 
régime without violence and intimidation is not easy’ (woeredav 
peraBadely dvev Blas kal dBov xaderdv éorw) (Plutarch: Agis and 
Cleomenes, chap. 31). 

(y) ‘Some of them ye shall kill and crucify’ (é& aizav dro- 
kreveire xal cravpdscere) (Matt. xxiii. 34); ‘Some of them they shall 
slay and persecute’ (Æ adrdv droxrevoto. xal éxBusfovow) (Luke 
xi. 49). “To the point of persecuting some of them and slaying 
others’ (dare . . . Tods pèv eeAadvew, robs 8 droxrarvéew) (Plutarch: 
Agis and Cleomenes, chap. 31). 

(8) ‘That which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be 
proclaimed upon the housetops’ (8 mpés rò ods @adjcure ev rois 
‘rapelois, knpuxOhaeras èn? rv Bapáran) (Luke xii. 3). ‘,. . that 
many failed to find lodgings, and the acclamations were echoed 
from the roofs and the tiles because the campus could not contain 
the multitude’ (ds moots pèv olefjoeis emduretv, rob 88 medlo pup 
Befadvov 73 m\ios dnd ray reyów wal rüv epdpam rùs davis 
cumnyet”) (Plutarch: Gracchi, chap. 24). 

(s) ‘He... began to be sorrowful and very heavy’ (jpfaro 
Aumetabar xal Snyovetv) (Matt. xxvi. 37); "He . .. began to be sore 
amazed and to be very heavy’ (ijpfar0 éxdayBetoBas xal dBnoveiv) 
(Mark xiv. 33); ‘Being in agony he prayed more earnestly; and 
his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground’ (yevipevos èv dyunig èxrevéorepov mpoorbyero: éyévero Bà d 
pds abrod dodi DpóuBo aluaros karaßalvovres črt vi» yi») (Luke 
xxii. 44). "Gaius Gracchus became more and more depressed and 
unaccountably upset until it ended in his falling into a sort of 
frenzy in which he was virtually out of his mind. . .. He went 
off .. . very heavy, like a man who is fey. In this state of mental 
excruciation. ...” (del xal pdMov rareworjuevos al rapa mpooBoxiav 
dronbarey els Mrrav taù nal pavubòn BidBeow événerre. .. . deyd- 
puce» . . . dbquovów kal nownAarovueros. oŭrw 8° aizod apor- 
orpeóros . . .) (Diodorus, Books xxxıv-xxxv, chap. 289); ‘On 
his way back from the Forum, Gaius stopped in front of the statue 
of his father, gazed at it in silence a long while, and finally went off 
after bursting into tears and lamentations’ (3 8¢ I'dios èx ris dyopás 
drepydueros orn xarà àv oô rarpis. dvBpudvra, xal olv ypóvov 

1 Quoting from as leomenes, Tn another context (V. C G) (d) 1, Annex Ty 
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dpBMjas els adrby obBev djééy£uro, Saxpícas 88 al orevdtas defer) 
(Plutarch: Gracchi, chap. 35). 

(© ‘Sleep on now and take your rest” (kafevBere và Nourdy xal 
dvaraveoðe) (Matt. xxvi. 45 = Mark xiv. 41). "They passed the 
time watching and taking their rest by turns’ (ev pépa duMrrovres. 
Kal dvaravdpevor Bifjyov) (Plutarch: Gracchi, chap. 35). 

(q) ‘And as some spake of the ‘Temple, how it was adorned 
with goodly stones and gifts (dvatyjuao), he said: “As for these 
things which ye behold, the days will come in the which there 
shall not be left one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down (caraAvbyjaera:)” "t (Luke xxi. 5-6). "Nothing can be so 
sacrosanct as votive offerings (dvabńpara) to the Gods; yet no- 
body has ever thought of estopping the Plebs from using and 
moving («wei») and transferring (ueragépe) such offerings as it 
thinks fit’ (Plutarch: Gracchi, chap. 15)2 

(0) ‘Weep not for me’ (pù walere er dud) (Luke xxiii. 28). 
‘Stop weeping for me’ (maóca pe kalaw) (Plutarch: Agis and 
Cleomenes, chap. 20). 

(i) ‘The coat (shirt) was without seam’ (4v 8e d trà dopados) 
(John xix. 23). ‘He put on his coat (shirt) and ripped open the 
seam across the right shoulder’ (8vodueves ràv yerdiva kal riv 
Padi» èx rop Befi00 napadvodyeros pov) (Plutarch: Agis and 
Cleomenes, chap. 58). 

(x) ‘Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom’ 
(pvýoðnri pov, Kípie, črav Ops èv rij Baoheig cov) (Luke xxiii. 
42). ‘With the request that he would remember the favour when 
he came into his kingdom’ (érA¢yovres Sms, Grav yévyras Baorhevs, 
iis xdpiros uvmuoveíoo) (Diodorus, Books xxxrv-xxxv, chap. 2, $8). 

Q) ‘It is finished’ (reréAeora:) (John xix. 30). "When it was 
finished at last (res erro bi) (Plutarch: Agis and Cleomenes, 
chap. 58). 

(u) "Truly this was the Son of God’ (dXfs Beo Yids fy obros) 
(Matt. xxvii. 54 = Mark xv. 39). *... hailing Cleomenes às a 
hero and a child of the Gods’ (pwa rév KAeouévn xal Oc» naida 
arposayopedovres) (Plutarch: Agis and Cleomenes, chap. 6o). 

(v) ‘For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self? (od8els ydp Aud aur Cf, xat oiBels éavrg ånobvýaxe:) (Saint 
Paul: Epistle to the Romans, xiv. 7). ‘It is base for people to live 
z theme and base for them to die to themselves’ (aioypóv yàp 
(kal) Lv pdvois éavrots xal dnoðvýoxew) (Plutarch: Agis and 
Cleomenes, chap. 52)* ee dl 
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Alternative Possible Explanations 


How are our eighty-nine correspondences to be accounted for? 
Evidently there will be a number of alternative possible explana- 
tions; but it is equally evident that the first of these that should 
be taken into consideration is the play of chance. It is safe to 
assume @ priori that at any rate some of these correspondences— 
it is idle to guess how many—are fortuitous; and there is at least. 
one clear case (which, for this reason, has been excluded from our 
collection) in which the fortuitousness of the correspondence is 
demonstrable. 

Tn all four Gospels (Matt. iii, 3 = Mark i. 3 = Luke iii. 4-5 = 
John i. 23) John the Baptist is quoted as saying, when he starts 
to preach: 

"The voice of one crying in the wilderness: “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord; make his paths straight (eidéas). Every valley shall be 
filled (ráca ddpay£ mAnpw6joera:), and every mountain and hill shall 
be brought low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
ways shall be made smooth (Aeéas).” "t 


‘This passage in the Gospels has a correspondence—which is par- 
ticularly striking because it extends here and there to an actual 
identity of words—in the following passage in Plutarch's Lives of 
the Gracchi (chap. 28): 

"[Gaius Gracchus] was especially keen on road-building, and in this 
work he had an eye for elegance and beauty as well as for sheer utility. 
His roads were carried through the countryside dead straight (ei8eia:. 
dirpeeis). .. . The hollows were filled (muirAagévon) with embankments; 
the clefts carved by torrents or ravines (¢dpayyes) were spanned with 
ridges the road was graded to Pu sae Ie on both sides; sod as a 
result. is care the yed a beautiful symmetry (dpa 
ie xav dur elye) throughout its length.” iw 

The closeness of this correspondence might seem at first sight 
to rule the hypothesis of accident out; and it might appear prob- 
able that in this case the Gospels (or their source) were drawing 
upon Plutarch (or his source), either directly or indirectly, rather 
than vice versa. We might conjecture that the Roman art and 
practice of road-building had made a profound impression on the 
minds of the Romans’ Oriental subjects; that these Oriental ad- 
mirers of a Roman achievement had concentrated their admiration 
upon the figure of one of the first great road-builders in Roman 
history; and that the record of this Roman hero's road-building 

1 This is aecording to Saint Luke, The Gospels according to Saint Matthew and 
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feats had been turned to allegorical account by a Jewish prophet 
who had grown up under the Roman régime without losing hold 
upon the Jewish tradition of seeing life in terms of the spirit rather 
than in terms of matter. Such a theory of the origin of this passage 
in the New Testament would be as pretty as the Ptolemaic theory 
of the movements of the heavenly bodies; but it would suffer from 
the same single but fatal defect of being demonstrably untrue. Its 
falsity can be verified at a glance; for in each of the four Gospels. 
the passage is ascribed to the Prophet Isaiah; and the ascription 
is correct. If the Greek text of Luke iii. 4-5 is compared with the 
Septuagint Greek version of Isa. xl. 3-4, the quotation will be 
found to reproduce the original with only trifling inaccuracies 
which do not affect either the general sense of the passage or any 
of the verbal coincidences with the corresponding passage of 
Plutarch. The proof of the fortuitousness of the correspondence 
is decisive; for the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament 
into Greek was made circa 170-132 B.c.;! and that is not only long 
before the earliest possible date of the writing of Plutarch's Lives 
of the Gracchi or the composition of Plutarch's sources; it is, at 
latest, at least nine years before the earliest possible date at which 
Plutarch’s hero Gaius Gracchus himself can have begun to build 
his roads after entering upon his first term of office as Tribune of 
the Plebs in 123 B.C. 

On this showing, are we to dismiss as fortuitous every corres- 
pondence between the New Testament and pagan Greek literature 
in which the New Testament passage contains either a quotation 
(express or tacit) from the Old Testament or a reminiscence of it? 
It might be rash to accept so sweeping a generalization as that 
without examining on their merits the actual cases in point. 

One instance of a feature in the New Testament which can be 
traced back to the Old Testament with almost as great a certainty 
as the passage quoted by John the Baptist from Isaiah is the figure 
given in Matt. xxyi. x5 for the price paid by the Chief Priests to 
Judas (Point 23), Matthew's ‘thirty pieces of silver’ can hardly be 
‘explained except as an echo of Zechariah’s (xi. 12). In this case 
sheer accident is clearly a less probable explanation than plagiar- 
ism; and, while Matthew makes no express reference to Zechariah 
in this place, he does refer to the Old Testament—though he 
names the prophet incorrectly and misquotes the words—wvhen 
he gives the sequel to the story of the betrayal (in xxvii. 9-10). 
"This instance, however, is hardly revelant, because the exact figure 
of the price of the betrayal is not the feature in our Point 23 in 


2 See Tarn, W. W.: Hellenistic Cieilivation (London 1927, Arnold), p. 178. 
2 On this sd further the present Annex, p. 424, below. 
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which we have detected a correspondence between the respective 
stories of the betrayal of Jesus and the betrayal of Agis. 

‘We may notice next a pair of cases in which a narrative that has 
been incorporated into the New Testament seems to have been 
cut to fit a passage from the Old Testament that is quoted with 
reference to it. 

Tn the tableau of the rider riding through the streets of a city 
(Point 16), Mark (xi. 1-7) and Luke (xix. 29-35) mention one riding 
animal only—‘a colt'—and make no reference to the Old Testa- 
‘ment in connexion with it. John, again, mentions (xii. 12-15) one 
riding animal only, and quotes, in connexion with it, a passage 
from Zechariah—introduced anonymously as ‘the prophet'—in a 
shortened form in which there can be no question of more than 
one animal being intended, The original (Zech. ix. 9) runs: 


“Behold, thy king cometh unto thee . . . lowly and riding upon an ass, 
and upon a colt the foal of an ass." 


‘And, in the version of the incident in Matthew, Zechariah—intro- 
‘duced anonymously as ‘the prophet’ here too—is quoted in this 
fuller form (Matt. xxi. s). In the Matthaean version of the incident 
in the story of Jesus on which the quotation from Zechariah bears, 
there are also two animals—'an ass, and a colt with her’ (Matt. 
xxi. 2)—and both of these are brought by the disciples to Jesus and 
are saddled for his use. Now, since a rider cannot bestride two 
mounts at once, Matthew's divergence from the other three Gos- 
pels in the matter of the number of the animals introduces an 
anomaly into his account of the incident from which the other 
versions are free. And this may prompt us to conjecture that 
Matthew has altered the narrative—in defiance of the probabilities 
in order to bring it into line with the full text of Zechariah, 
which Matthew appears to have read as referring to two animals, 
though it seems much more likely that only one animal is really 
intended, and that Zechariah is merely indulging in the conceit— 
which is one of the characteristic ornaments of Hebrew poetry— 
of saying the same thing twice over in different words. 

Inthe second case (Point71) in which a narrative incorporated into 
the New Testament seems to have been cut to fit a quotation from 
the Old Testament the probable explanation is the same: the literary 
artifice of repetition in periphrasis has been mistaken for a pair of 
references to two separate things. Ps. xxii. 18—"They part my gar- 
ments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture’—is quoted in 
Matt. xxvii, 35, and in John xix. 24 (with respective references to ‘the 
prophet’ and to ‘the Scripture’) in connexion with a statement— 
that is also made (though here without any reference to the Old 
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Testament) in Mark xv. 24, and in Luke xxiii. 34—that the soldiers 
‘parted his garments, casting lots In the Synoptic Gospels, 
Matthew included, it is assumed that there was a single procedure 
in which lots were cast in order to determine how the clothes were 
to be distributed among the claimants. According to John (xix. 
23-4), however, all the clothes except a seamless ‘coat’ or shirt 
Qarów dppados) are parted without any casting of lots—presumably 
in the literal sense of pulling them to pieces at the seams—and the 
casting of the lots is a special device for dealing with the seamless. 
coat, which the soldiers are loath to spoil by tearing it. We may 
conjecture that the writer of the Gospel according to Saint John 
has altered the narrative in order to bring it into line with the text 
of Ps, xxi, 18, and that he has been moved to make this alteration 
because he has interpreted the Psalm as describing, not one act, 
but two acts. 

‘Again, the betrayal of Jesus by Judas with a kiss (Point 40) may 
be thought to have been suggested by the incident, narrated in 
2 Sam. xx. 8-10, of Joab taking Amasa by the beard with his right 
hand to kiss him, in order to put him off his guard while he 
treacherously smites him in the fifth rib with his sword. And, if 
the incident, as it appears in the New Testament, is really a literary 
echo of this corresponding incident in the Old Testament (to which 
it does not make any reference), then we might have to dismiss as 
a mere effect of chance the correspondence which we have descried, 
in this point, between the betrayal of Jesus and the betrayal of Agis. 

‘There are two other cases in which it is possible, though not 
convincingly probable, that a feature in the New Testament has 
been derived from a feature in the Old Testament to which the 
relevant passages of the New Testament make no reference. The 
silence of Jesus, first before the Sanhedrin (Point $1) and then 
before Pilate (Point 58), may have been derived from Isa. lii. 7. 
Similarly, the picture in the Synoptic Gospels of the women 
standing afar off to watch the Crucifixion (Point 80) may have been 
derived from Ps. xxxviii. 11. 

‘There is an unmistakable, though again unacknowledged, quo- 
tation from Ps. xxii in the Matthaean and Marcan versions of the 
mocking of Jesus on the Cross (Point 72). Matt. xxvii. 39 and 
Mark xv. 29 both reproduce Ps. xxii. 7, and Matt. xxvii. 43 goes 
on to reproduce Ps. xxii, 8. Moreover in Matt. xxvii. 4o (= Mark 
xv. 29-30) and 43 there are almost certainly reminiscences of a 
passage in the Book of Wisdom.t Since it is hardly credible that 

2 Wisd. of Sol. il 2-20, quoted in this Annex on pp: 49475, below. In this passage the 
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‘in real life? the Jews would have chosen to quote or paraphrase, 
mockery, passages of Scripture in which the sympathy is (as it. 
is in both these contexts) on the side, not of the mockers, but of 
their victim, we may conjecture that these particular taunts in 
‘Matthew and Mark are merely echoes, in the evangelist’s own mind, 
of the corresponding verses of the Book of Wisdom and the Twenty- 
second Psalm, and we might even go so far as to dismiss the whole 
of this incident in the New Testament as unhistorical on the same 
ground if it did not include other taunts—e.g. ‘he saved others; 
himself he cannot save’ (Matt. xxvii, 42 = Mark xv. 31; cf. Luke 
35)! —which do not appear to be reminiscences of anything 
either in Ps. xxii or in the Book of Wisdom or in any other piece 
of the Old Testament. 

Are we then to explain away, as a mere effect of chance, every 
correspondence between a point in the Gospels and a point in the 
story of some pagan Hellenic hero wherever the passage in the 
New Testament can be shown to contain some reminiscence of 
a passage in the Old Testament? Such a procedure can best be 
tested by observing how it works in another set of circumstances, 
The writer of this Study had an uncle, the late Dr. Paget Toynbee, 
who in the course of his life contributed a considerable number 
of letters to The Times quoting either Dante or else Horace Walpole 
with reference to some current piece of news in that newspaper. 
The subjects were extremely diverse and the quotations were 
usually apt; and, if one were to slip a file of these letters of Dr. 
Paget Toynbee’s into the hands of a New Testament scholar when. 
he was in an unguardedly ‘higher critical’ mood, one can imagine 
the unhappy victim of our practical joke being inveigled into 
fathering the theory that the passages from two ancient authors 
which Dr. Toynbee was in the habit of quoting were manifestly the 
sources of the old-wives? tales about current events which the 
Editor of The Times had palmed off upon his readers as authentic 
news. "The theory is plausible because news is notoriously expen- 
sive. It means paying toll to telegraph companies and salaries to 
correspondents. A frugal editor might surely yield to the tempta- 
tion to save his purse by coining counterfeit news out of passages 
of ancient authors with which an assiduous scholar was kind 
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enough to supply him. ‘The theory is so attractive that its present 
inventor could hardly have resisted adopting it himself if there 
were not one flaw in it that is fatal to it. This flaw is a chronological 
one—for investigation will show that Dr. Toynbee's letters con- 
taining the quotations from Dante and Horace Walpole never 
appeared in The Times in advance of the news with reference to 
which they purported to be written: they always appeared after an 
interval of at least twenty-four hours! 

This imaginary parallel reveals the weak point in the argument 
with which we have been playing. The fact of an ancient work of 
literature being quoted, either expressly or tacitly, with reference 
to an alleged current event is, of course, no proof whatever that 
the alleged event is a piece of fiction which has been fabricated out 
of the quotation, ‘The event need not be fictitious just because the 
quotation is apt. For, if the work that is quoted is of a certain size 
and has a certain variety of content, and if the scholar who quotes 
it has a retentive memory, then an appropriate quotation may 
spring to the scholar's mind in almost any conceivable circum- 
stances, And, if our scholar is a hafiz whose study is the Holy Writ 
of Islam or Jewry and who has learnt his Qur'an or his Law and 
Prophets by heart, then the fact that his narrative of current events 
contains telling quotations from Scripture will throw little or no 
light upon the question whether the incidents to which these 
quotations refer are fictitious or authentic. 

In the set of passages from the New Testament with which we 
are at present concerned there is at least one clear case of a quota- 
tion from the Old Testament which certainly cannot be the origin 
of the incident in the Gospels with reference to which it is quoted. 
"This case occurs in the account of Judas’ miserable end (Point 85). 

‘We may begin by taking note of a correspondence between the 
Gospels and the story of Cleomenes which we have not included 
in our list. In both stories the question of the payment of the 
price of a field is introduced in connexion with the machinations 
of the villain who brings the hero to ruin. In Plutarch’s Lives of 
Agis and Cleomenes, chap. 56, Nicagoras’ animosity against Cleo- 
menes is put down to his resentment at not having received pay- 
ment for a field which Cleomenes has bought from him. In the 
story of Judas a field is bought—according to the Matthaean 
version (Matt. xxvii. 7) by the chief priests when the thirty pieces 
of silver have been flung back by Judas in their faces, and according. 
to the Lucan version (Acts i. 18) by Judas himself—out of the 
blood-money. his particular correspondence is so tenuous that 
it would be prudent to ignore it in any case—as, in fact, we have 
ignored itin this Study—but in the present context we may take note 
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of it to the extent of observing that the question of its significance 
is not affected one way or the other by the fact that Matthew (xxvii, 
9-10) hails the miserable end of Judas as the fulfilment of an Old 
‘Testament prophecy. 

“Then, was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet 
saying: “And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that 
was valued, whom they of the children of Israel did value, and gave 
them for the potter's feld, as the Lord appointed me.” 


‘This alleged fulfilment of scripture proves nothing, because in this 
case the Aajiz’s memory has played its owner false. The prophet 
in question is really not Jeremiah but Zechariah, and the passage 
(Zech. xi. 13) is misquoted. According to the Septuagint it ought 
to run: 

‘And the Lord said unto me: “Drop them into the smelting-furnace 
(xwvevrýpiov} and see if itis genuine, in the manner in which my genuine- 
ness was tested on their behalf.” And I took the thirty pieces of silver 
and cast them into the house of the Lord—into the smelting-furnace." 

How has the memory of the writer of the Gospel come to play 
on its owner the trick of substituting a ‘potter’s field? for the 
‘smelting-furnace’ of the passage in the Old Testament which this 
hafix-caught-napping is trying to recall? The explanation is given, 
not by anything in Zechariah, but by the context in the New 
Testament. To the knowledge of the writer of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Saint Matthew there was, on the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
a burial-ground for strangers which went by the name of ‘the 
Field of Blood’ in the writer’s (or his source’s) own day, and which 
was remembered to have been a potter's field before it had been 
acquired for this other use by the Jewish public authorities. The 
context in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew informs us that, 
in the tradition of the Christian community at Jerusalem, the 
current name of ‘the Field of Blood’ had come to be associated 
with the last chapter in the story of the treachery of Judas; and 
for our present purpose we need not raise the question whether 
that story was an authentic piece of history of which the name of 
the field was a monument or whether the story was a legend that 
had arisen as an explanation of a name of which the true origin 
had been forgotten. Whatever may lie behind the traditional 
association of the name of the field with Judas’ end, it is apparent 


1 The hypothesis that the story of Judas miserable end is an aition (in the technical 
sense in which that Greek word bused by Hellenic antiguaccs)' perhaps favoured by 
the fact that the person from whose blood the field is alleged to have taken its name ir 
‘not the same person in the Matthaean as in the Lucan version of the story, According 
to Matthew (rer 3-8) the feld Das is name because it has been bought by 
the chief priests with the blood-money pald to Judas for the betrayal of Jesus. According 
to the Lucan version (Acts. 18-19) the blood is not Jerus's but Judsr own—the feld 
having been the scene of Judas’ miraculously horrible death. 
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that the subsidiary tradition of the field having been originally a 
potter's field has suggested, in the mind of the evangelist or his 
source, an echo of something in the Old Testament, and that in 
this case the Aafiz's memory has been at fault, This rules out all 
possibility of the story of Judas’ end being derived from the mis- 
quoted text of Zechariah; and our conclusion will be confirmed if 
‘we go on to compare the Matthaean version of the story of Judas’ 
end with the Lucan; for in the Lucan version (Acts i. 18-19) there 
is no mention of ‘the Field of Blood’ having been originally a 
potter's field; and while, here too, the story is capped by a quota- 
tion from the Old Testament, the texts cited in this Lucan variant 
of the story (Acts i. 20) are not Zech. xi. 12-13, but Ps. Ixix. 25 
and cix. 8, which have nothing in common with the passage from 
the prophet either in its authentic original form or in Matthew's 
misquotation of it. It is evident that the story associating ‘the 
Field of Blood’ with Judas’ end cannot have arisen either out of 
the verses from Zechariah or out of the verses from the Book of 
Psalms which are respectively quoted in connexion with the story 
in Matthew and in the Acts, but which have no other connexion 
whatsoever with one another. 

Even if there had not been the alternative—and incorrect— 
quotation from Zechariah in Matthew, the two verses quoted from 
the Psalms in the Acts could not in any case have been seriously 
supposed to be the origin of the story that has evoked the memory 
of them in the author's mind—and this for the simple reason that, 
though they are apposite as far as they go, their appositeness is 
only of the vaguest and most general order. ‘There are at least 
three other reminiscences of the Old Testament in our present 
collection of passages from the New ‘Testament which are in the 
same case. 

One such reminiscence is the combination of a passage of Trito- 
Isaiah—'Mine house shall be called an house of prayer for all 
people’ (Isa. Ivi. 7)—with a passage of Jeremiah—'Is this house, 
which is called by my name, become a den of robbers in your 
eyes? (Jer. vii, 11)—which is cited in all three Synoptic Gospels 
(Matt. xxi. 13 = Mark xi. 17 = Luke xix. 46) with reference to 
the incident of the cleansing of the Temple (Point 17). ‘This 
combination of two passages from the Old Testament cannot have 
generated the incident with which it is associated in the New 
‘Testament; for the text of Isaiah, though not inapposite, is exceed- 
ingly vague in its application, while the text of Jeremiah refers, not 
to people who have had the effrontery to do unlawful business in 
the Temple, but to people who have had the effrontery to come 
and worship in the Temple after having done unlawful business 
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outside its precincts. We shall conclude that these two quotations 
from the Prophets have not generated, but have been evoked by, 
the incident in the story of Jesus to which they are attached in the 
Synoptic Gospels; and this conclusion will be confirmed when we 
observe that, in the Gospel according to Saint John (ii. 7), the 
same incident is capped by quite a different quotation-— The zeal 
of thine house hath eaten me up’—which comes from Ps. Ixix. 9. 
The record of Jesus being crucified with a malefactor on either 
side of him is followed in the Gospel according to Saint Mark (xv. 
28)—alone of the four—by the quotation of a verse from Deutero- 
Isaiah (referred to as ‘the scripture’): ‘And he was numbered with 
the transgressors’ (Isa. lii. 12). This verse from the Old Testa- 
ment can hardly be the origin of the incident in the New Testa- 
ment with which it is associated in one Gospel out of four, since 
it does not itself comprise any of this incident's distinctive features. 
There is no mention in it of the transgressors being two in number; 
no hint of the ‘numbering’ taking the tragically practical form of 
being put to death together; and a fortiori no inkling of the three 
victims’ simultaneous and identical death being a death by cruci- 
fixion. In fact, the bearing of the quotation upon the incident 
with which it is associated is so vague that we shall be inclined to 
dismiss it as a reminiscence which throws no light whatever on the 
incident’s origin; and our last hesitation will disappear when we 
find the same verse of Isaiah being quoted in the Lucan account 
of the Passion (Luke xxii. 37) in quite a different place, namely in 
the story of the hero sending, after the Last Supper, for swords 
(ie. in connexion with our Point 32 instead of with our Point 70). 
Similarly, the text of Zechariah (xii. 10)—‘and they shall look 
upon me whom they have pierced’—cannot seriously be supposed 
to be the origin of the incident of the piercing of Jesus's side with 
a spear (Point 79), in reference to which it is quoted (as ‘another 
scripture) in John xix. 37 
he piercing of Jesus's side is related in the Gospel according 
to Saint John in connexion with the story (xix. 32-3) that the 
soldiers, after they had brokeri the legs of the two malefactors, 
refrained from breaking Jesus’s legs because they saw that he was 
dead already; and with reference to this (Point 78) the evangelist 
(John xix. 36) quotes, or rather paraphrases, a pair of texts from the 
Old Testament—Exodus xii. 46 and Numbers ix. 12—in the form: 
‘A bone of him shall not be broken.’ Now, in the two passages 
thus cited, the prescription refers to the paschal lamb; and the 
Crucifixion of Jesus was identified with the sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb at an early stage in the Christian tradition. In Saint Paul's 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, v. 7, for example, the identifica- 
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tion is made explicitly; and it is made tacitly in the Synoptic 
Gospels, inasmuch as they identify the Last Supper with the 
Passover meal. Are we to conclude that the same identification of 
Jesus with the paschal lamb has generated, in the Gospel according 
to Saint John, the story of Jesus's bones being preserved unbroken 
on the Cross? 

"The Fourth Gospel, in contradiction ‘with all the other three, 


by an identical motive, and, secondly, that Pilate’s motive has no 
known ground in Roman, while it 
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cleanse them literally from the physical blood of a victim whom. 
Catiline has just killed with his own hand; Pilate washes his in 
order to cleanse them ritually from blood-guiltiness for the death 
of a victim whom he has condemned to death but whose blood has 
not yet been shed. And in this procedure Pilate, as Origen points 
out,! ‘Tudaico usus est more . . . faciens non secundum aliquam 
consuetudinem Romanorum’.? Though the relevant passage in 
Deuteronomy is not expressly cited in Matthew, there cán be no 
doubt that it was in the evangelist’s mind. Are we then to conclude 
that the incident of Pilate’s hand-washing has been generated, not 
by the visually corresponding incident in the story of Catiline, but 
by a ritually corresponding prescription of the Jewish Law? This 
hypothesis may be attractive at first sight, but its probability 
dwindles as soon as we examine the relevant passage in the Book 
of Deuteronomy (xxi. 1-9), No doubt this passage has suggested 
both the explanation that is given of the act and the words that 
Pilate utters while he is performing it; but the differences between 
the two contexts are not less striking than the resemblances. In 
Deuteronomy the ritual of hand-washing is prescribed as an expia- 
tion for the death of a victim who, instead of being about to be 
slain, has been slain already, and the case envisaged is that of a 
person who, instead of having been publicly condemned to death, 
has been found slain without its being known who is the slayer. 
‘These circumstances are so different, and the differences touch the 
essence of the situation so closely, that we are led to the conclusion 
that the passage in Deuteronomy has merely coloured the incident 
in Matthew but has not generated it. 

Finally we may ask whether the tableau of the fugitive leaving his. 
wrap in the hands of his pursuers (Point 48) may have been 
derived from an at first sight analogous incident in the Old Testa- 
ment story of Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife (Gen. xxxix. 12), and 
may therefore, after all, bear no more than a fortuitous resem- 
blance to the last scene in the Passion of Tiberius Gracchus. Here 
again we shall find that the superficial resemblance between the 
respective incidents in the New Testament and in the Old Testa- 
ment will not stand the test of closer examination. The wrap 
which, in both the story of Jesus and the story of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, is left in the hands of an unknown male pursuer, is left, in 
the story of Joseph, in the hands of a woman who is the villainess 
of the piece in which the fugitive is the hero. Moreover in the 
story of Joseph and Potiphar's Wife the incident of the seizure 
Dg Mata Creme Seien, Vetus Interpretatio, cap. 124 in 
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of the wrap is not isolated, as it is in both the other two contexts, 
but is merely the prelude to a more important incident in which 
the abandoned wrap is put by its captor to a fraudulent use as a 
piece of material evidence for lending apparent credibility to a false 
accusation of which the owner of the wrap is the victim. On this 
showing, we may hesitate to pronounce that Gen. xxxix. 12 has 
even coloured Mark xiv. 51-2. 

The results of the foregoing examination of quotations from, 
and allusions to, and reminiscences of, the Old Testament in the 
collection of passages from the New Testament with which we are 
here concerned seem to indicate that while the play of chance may, 
and indeed must, be taken into consideration as one possible 
explanation of our correspondences between the Gospels and the 
stories of certain pagan Hellenic heroes, this explanation cannot 
be pressed to extremes and will not offer us a complete solution 
of our problem. 

An alternative possible explanation is the production of identical 
results by identical causes. 

One obvious general identical cause is the element of uniformity 
in human nature. Since every human being is brought into the 
World by a physical process of conception and birth, every hero, 
like every one else, is bound to have had a mother, and the hero's 
mother is as likely as anybody else's mother to play an important 
part in the life of her son. This would dispose of our Point 5. 
Again, every human being is eventually removed from the World 
by death; and therefore any enterprise which cannot be accom- 
plished by a single hero in a single lifetime is bound—if it does 
not die prematurely by dying with its originator—to be handed on 
from a predecessor to a successor. This would dispose of one of 
the elements in our Points x and 1 A and 86 and 87. In the third 
place we may observe that, without possessing the intrinsic univer- 
sality of the figures of a mother or a predecessor or a successor, 
the figures of a traitor’ and a bosom friend and a boaster and a 
mocker—and perhaps even those of a false witness and a convert 
—are all of them stock characters in the tragi-comedy of human 
life. Tt will be seen that the principle of the uniformity of human 
nature suffices to account for a majority of the common characters 
set out above in Table IV. 

‘A more precise identical cause which is likewise capable of pro- 
ducing identical results is to be found in a social environment 
which is the common setting of all the stories of all the heroes 


1 In the story of Dio, for instance (see V. C Gi) (a), pp. 248 and asi, above) 
Callippus plays Judas to Dio's Jerus, a is pointed out by Eduard Meyer: Üraprung und 
go E Cte vo. 1 sgt and Besa 1944, Cota) Pe 173- 
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whom we have brought into comparison with one another in our 
present inquiry. Their lives are all lived in a society that is in 
course of disintegration; disintegration, as we have sten, brings 
standardization in its train; and, if the disintegration-process pro- 
duces a certain measure of uniformity as between the histories of 
different disintegrating civilizations, it may be expected to produce 
the same effect in a still higher degree as between the lives of 
individuals who are all of them children of one and the same 
disintegrating civilization. The naturalness of this expectation 
is pertinent to our present subject, since Jesus and the pagan 
heroes with whom we are bringing him into comparison are, 
all alike, children of the Hellenic Society in an age—begin- 
ning in the latter part of the Hellenic “Time of Troubles’ and 
running over into the early days of the Hellenic universal state 
—which is all comprised within a span of not more than three 
centuries from first to last. This identity of social environment 
would account, in Points 1 and x A, for the change from the pre- 
decessor's gentleness to the successor's violence, since we have 
seen? that both Archaism and Futurism—that is, two out of four 
alternative ways of life that are followed by would-be saviours in 
times of social disintegration—are doomed a priori to explode into 
violence sooner or later. The same cause would also account for 
the hero's addressing himself to the Proletariat and denouncing 
the Dominant Minority (Points 7-10), and likewise for his preten- 
sion to kingship (Point 15). In this connexion we may remind 
ourselves? that, in this group of points, the superficial likeness is 
trivial by comparison with the profound dissimilarity between the 
respective attitudes and actions of our pagan heroes and of Jesus. 
‘While the people to whom they appeal and the people whom they 
denounce are respectively much the same, there is an extreme 
difference between the heroes’ own respective responses to an 
identical challenge. The pagan heroes—even those who set out 
with the gentlest intentions—all end sooner or later by meeting 
force with force and by attempting to substitute a new mundane 
régime of their own for the existing mundane régime against which 
they are up in arms, whereas Jesus not only parts company with 
all his pagan counterparts but actually breaks right away from the 
Jewish tradition in which he has been brought up when he persists 
in retorting to violence with gentleness; in accepting death with 
resignation instead of with defiance; and in proclaiming that his 
kingdom is not of This World (Points 45 and 46). 

It now looks as though the operation of identical causes and the 


1 In V, Ci, above, 2 nV, C) (0) 8 and abore, 
3 See VCO A 9), pp. 128-3, and V. CU (d) f, rp. 155-6 above 
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play of chance were capable of accounting between them for a 
majority of our points of correspondence in those chapters of the 
story that precede the hero's Passion; but this conclusion does not 
take us very far on our road in search of explanations; for a glance 
at Table I will show that the points which fall within these earlier 
chapters amount to no more than 16! out of a total of 89,2 so that 
the last chapter, of which the Passion is the theme, accounts for 
nearly five-sixths of the total number (ie. for 73 points out of 89). 
No doubt, in this last chapter too the two causes which we have 
taken into consideration so far will account for an appreciable 
number of our correspondences; but in this chapter these corre- 
spondences come thronging in such numbers and are also in many 
cases so remarkably close that we cannot reasonably attribute them. 
all either to the play of chance or to the operation of some identical 
cause, We must seek farther before we can conscientiously declare 
ourselves quit of the investigation that we have undertaken. We 
have still to examine a third possible alternative explanation; and 
that is the possibility of mimesis. 

Tf mimesis has in fact played a part in producing the correspon- 
dences that we are seeking to explain, it is evident that this faculty 
may have been brought into play in either or both of two quite 
distinct sets of relations, On the one hand there is the possil 
that some of the characters on our historical stage who have made 
their appearance there at a relatively early date have been taken 
as objects of mimesis by other characters who have made their 
appearance later. On the other hand there is the possibility that 
the mimesis may have been the work, not of our characters them- 
selves, but of the authors who have recorded—and who, in record- 
ing, may perhaps have taken liberties with—the heroes’ histories. 

s it likely that any of the later characters have modelled their 
lives and actions to any appreciable extent upon those of other 
characters that have anticipated them in making their appearance 
upon the stage of Hellenic history? There is certainly a strong 
a priori probability that the two Gracchi may have consciously and 
deliberately taken the two Heracleidae as their pattern. In the 
first place the Roman aristocracy as a whole had already, in the 
Post-Hannibalic Age, become so deeply imbued with Hellenic cul- 
ture that the entire Hellenic heritage of memories and ideals had 
by this time come to be virtually an integral part of the Roman 
tradition, In the second place we know that the mother of the 
Gracchi, Cornelia—who was solely responsible for the upbringing 
of the two heroes, since their father died while they were both 


1 Reckoning z A as s separate point. 
1 Reckoning A and 82 A as separate points. 
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still quite young!—moved, with a markedly greater intimacy than 
most Roman aristocrats of her generation, in the Greek-speaking 
circles of Hellenic Society. Cornelia was intimate alike with 
Macedonian Greek royalties and with men-of-letters and philo- 
sophers of all Greek nationalities. 

‘Gracchus’s mother Cornelia saw to it that her son should receive 
a liberal Hellenic education, and should be thoroughly grounded in 
Greek literature, from boyhood (Fuit Gracchus diligentia Corneliae 
matris a puero doctus et Graecis litteris eruditus). He always had tutors 
from Greece who were picked men; and one of these—who had the 
teaching of Gracchus when he was on the verge of manhood—was Dio- 
phanes of Mitylene, who was the greatest master of language in his day 
in all Greece.’> 


"This Mitylenaean rhetor Diophanes, as well as the Cumaean 
philosopher Blossius,* is said still to have been Tiberius Gracchus's 
mentor at the moment when he entered upon his term of office as 
‘Tribune of the Plebs and launched his social reforms. Blossius 
himself may be reckoned as a semi-Greek in nationality, since 
Cumae was an Italian city-state of Greek origin which had ob- 
tained its charter of Latinization from the Roman Government as 
recently as the year 180 m.c.5 To both Blossius and Diophanes, 
Agis and Cleomenes would be familiar figures; and their story 
would be bound to make a deep impression on Tiberius Gracchus 
as soon as his attention was drawn to it. As aristocrats, as archaists, 
and as reformers who had made it their first business to grapple 
with an acute agrarian problem, these two Spartan Heracleidae 
could hardly fail to suggest themselves to the young Roman states- 
man as patterns for him to follow. 

"There is also a certain a priori probability that the examples of 
the Heracleidae or of the Gracchi or of both the Spartan and the 
Roman pair of heroes may have influenced the leaders of the 
Hellenic internal proletariat whose stories we have embraced in 
our comparative view. We have seen? that, in being driven willy- 
nilly out of the path of gentleness into the path of violence, the 
would-be archaist reformer is often driven into becoming, in spite 
of his original intentions, a champion of the Proletariat, and 
farther that, if and when his almost inevitable quarrel with his 
own kin and kind comes to a climax at which they positively dis- 

1 Plutarch: Grace, chap. 1. 2 Plutarch: Gracchi, chaps, x and 4o. 


3 Cicer: Bratus, chap. 37, § 1 
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own him, he sometimes seeks and finds a new social habitation and 
a new political career by turning from an archaist into a futurist 
and putting himself at the Proletariat’s head, One such social 
migrant is included among our present group of pagan heroes in 
the person of Catiline, It is evident that a Catiline might bring 
with him an admiration for a Gaius Gracchus which he might then 
transmit to the proletarian-born leaders of the Proletariat with 
whom he had now thrown in his lot. 

On this showing, it seems reasonable to make a considerable 
allowance for the possibility of the direct imitation of one character 
by another in attempting to account for the correspondences be- 
tween the stories of our pagan heroes; but this explanation does 
not carry us very much farther, as will be shown by a glance at 
Table II above; for, out of 89 instances of correspondences be- 
tween the stories of one or other of the two Heracleidae and those 
of the rest of the heroes in our group, only 28 instances are con- 
tributed by the stories of other pagan heroes, while no less than 
61 are contributed by the story of Jesus. It is these 6r instances 
from the story of Jesus, and not the 23 from the stories of the 
Gracchi or the onc from the story of Cato Minor or the 4 from 
the stories of the futurists, that cry out for explanation; and the 
suggestion that Jesus may have been consciously following in the 
footsteps of the Heracleidae has only to be formulated in order to 
refute itself. The Gospels and Josephus alike make it clear that 
in the first century of the Christian Era the Jews and Hellenes who 
in that age were living cheek-by-jow! in Palestine lived lives as 
separate as the Arabs and the Jews are living in the same country 
to-day. It is improbable that Jesus of Nazareth had ever heard 
even of his fellow proletarian and fellow Syrian Eunus of Apamea, 
or of the two Cilician slave-kings, Cleon and Athenioj for, though 
Coele Syria, and even Cilicia, was not very far from Galilee, these 
three Oriental futurists only rose to fame in their distant place of 
exile overseas in Sicily. A fortiori it is improbable that Jesus had 
ever heard of the Gracchi or of Agis and Cleomenes. Accordingly, 
if we are to believe that the faculty of mimesis has played a part 
in producing any of the 89 correspondences between the story of 
Jesus and the stories of our eleven pagan Hellenic heroes, and if 
we want to discover the field in which mimesis has operated in 
this case, we must concentrate our attention, not upon the relations 
between the heroes themselves, but upon the relations between 
the literary authorities in whose works the heroes’ respective 
stories have been recorded. 

Tn setting out to discover, if we can, whether some of these 
literary authorities have been influenced by others, our first step 
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must be to ascertain, as nearly as possible, their respective dates; 
and our first findings will be—in chronological order—as follows: 

Diodorus (vivebat cirea 70-1 B.C). 

‘The Gospel according to Saint Mark (scriptum circa A.D. 65). 

Plutarch (vivebat circa AD. 45-12). 

"The Gospels according to Saint Matthew and Saint Luke (scripta: 
inter AD. 70 et 95)* 

"The Gospel according to Saint John (scriptum circa A.D. 100)? 

It will be seen that, while Diodorus's Library of Universal 
History was written at least sixty-five years earlier than any of 
the other works here in question, the chronological relation of 
Plutarch's Lives to the Gospels cannot be ascertained precisely, 
Wie can only say that probably the Lives were published later then 
the Gospel according to Saint Mark, at about the same time as 
the other two Synoptic Gospels, and earlier than the Gospel 
according to Saint John, 

"These results, however, even as far as they go, still leave us on. 
the threshold of our chronological problem; for these works of 
literature which we have just tentatively arranged in a chronolo- 
gical order all have pedigrees; and, if we now try to grope our way 
back from the works themselves to their sources, we shall arrive 
at a different chronological sequence. 

To take the Gospels first: Matthew and Luke have one common 
source in the collection of sayings of Jesus which New Testament 
scholars call 'Q^;s and another common source in Mark; and, while 
the relative dates of Mark and 'Q' are matters of controversy 
between scholars, it seems to be generally agreed that both works 
must have been written before A.D. 70.5 The date of Mark is of 
particular importance for the purpose of our present inquiry, 
because Matthew, at any rate, is almost entirely dependent on 
Mark for his account of the Passion And, if we proceed to an 
da Chto, vl V det and Belin roa Cum p a97, chen a ye af 
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analysis of Mark, we can distinguish one source—‘the Twelve- 
source'—which must have been written later than the martyrdom 
of the son of Zebedee in A.D. 44, and another, embodying the 
recollections of Peter, which appears to be of an earlier date than 
‘the Twelve-source’. Ex hypothesi, however, the very earliest 
sources of the Gospels cannot be anterior in date to the fourth 
decade of the first century of the Christian Era, and the sources 
of our pagan authorities for the stories of our pagan heroes can all 
be traced back to earlier dates than that. For example, the books 
of Diodorus's work that deal with the history of the Hellenic 
World during the half century beginning, where Polybius left off, 
in 146 B.C. are believed to reproduce a continuation of Polybius’s 
history from the hand of Poseidonius (vivebat circa 135-51 B.C.) 
Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi appears to be derived immediately 
from a Greek source? written from the point of view of the philo- 
sophic and aristocratic school of Roman republicans whose proto- 
martyr and fount of inspiration was Cato Minor. But this 
immediate source of Plutarch's work appears in turn to have been 
derived in large measure from Latin biographies of the Gracchis 
which were themselves derived from the Annals of Gaius Fannius 
—a statesman-historian who was approximately Tiberius Grac- 
chus's contemporary. Fannius scaled the walls of Carthage at 
Gracchus's heels in 146.c.,? and he was consul in 122 B.c., which 
was the year of Gaius Gracchus’s second tribunate. We may take 
it that Fannius’s life falls within the dates 166-96 n.c. In the 
third place Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and Cleomenes appears to have 
been derived—again not immediately, but ultimately—in part 
from the history of Polybius (vivebat circa 206-128 2.c.), who must. 
have been born rather less than half a century after Cleomenes 
himself, and in part from the works of two of Cleomenes’ senior 
contemporaries: his political opponent Aratus of Sicyon (vivebat. 
271-213 B.C.) and his panegyrist Phylarchus (vivebat circa 270-210 
nc) 

1 For the sources of Mark see Meyer, op. cit, vel. 
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What is Plutarch's relation to these literary authorities whose 
works were written perhaps 250 or even 300 years before Plutarch’s 
own? So far from drawing directly upon these original sources, 
Plutarch seems to have been content to take over his stories in 
the shape which they had assumed as the result of a long and 
complicated literary history. 

"The foundation of the narrative, which comes from the historians, 
the piecing together of this with the biographical matter which had to 
be imported from elsewhere, the arrangement of the whole round the 
person of the hero—all this was found by Plutarch ready made. . .. His 
authorities come from here, there, and everywhere. . . . This variegated 
tissue is part and parcel of the genre of literature of which Plutarch is for 
us the representative. . . . Plutarch does not dream of claiming to have 
woven it himself; his achievement is simply to have produced a work 
that has on it a sheen of newness. . . . Plutarch’s Lives constitute, through. 
their existence, a proof that, before Plutarch’s day, there was a bio- 
graphical literature of the Plutarchan kind with a history extending over 
many generations”! 

If Plutarch’s work is so remote from the original sources as this, 
it would seem at first sight improbable that his text would repro- 
duce the original texts at all closely; yet, surprising though this 
may be, we have evidence that, at least in one passage, Plutarch’ 
Lives of Agis and Cleomenes does reproduce Phylarchus's Histories: 
with a closeness that here and there approximates to identity. 
‘This may be verified by comparing Plutarch’s chap. 34 (our Point 
13) with the passage that is expressly quoted from Phylarchus by 
Athenaeus in Deipnosophistae, Book IV, pp. 141 F-142 F.2 And the 
equally close verbal correspondence between a passage of Plutarch’s 
chapter so and a passage of Book XXVIII, chap. 4, of Justin's 
epitome of Pompeius Trogus’s Historiae Philippicae is probably 
to be explained likewise as an effect of the preservation, in both, 
of Phylarchus's ipsissima verba. When we further consider that the 
style, tone, and colour of these two passages in the Lives of Agis 
and Cleomenes also prevail through the greater part of this piece 
of Plutarch's work, and that they exactly tally* with the account of 
Phylarchus's work that is given by Polybius, we may feel war- 
ranted in concluding that a substantial portion, and perhaps even 
the greater part, of Plutarch’s text consists of résumés of the text 

* Leo, F.: Die Griechiseh-Römische Biographie nach ihrer Literarischen Form (Leipzig 
Aer Baumen Herai, ie penses to oir prese airy P De PUR 
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of Phylarchust which survived, with remarkably little defacement, 
all their temporary lifts in the successive literary conveyances in. 
which they made their long and broken journey from Phylarchus's 
manuscript to Plutarch’s. 

This excursion into the realm of Quellenkritik gives us the follow- 
ing chronological sequence for our original authorities? in so far 
as we can identify these with any certainty: 

Aratus (vivebat 271-213 B.C). 

Phylarchus (vivebat circa 270-210 B.C.) 

Polybius (vivebat circa 206-128 n.c.). 

Fannius (vivebat circa 166-96 B.C. 

Poseidonius (vivebat circa 135-51 

Peter (testimonium prompsit post A.D. 30). 

"The Twelve-source’ ee. post A.D. 44). 

A source peculiar to the Gospel according to Saint Luke? (scriptum 
prae ‘Q’, if Meyer is right in dating 'Q' post A.D. 67). 

‘Q? (scriptum inter A.D. 67 et A.D. 70) 

A source peculiar to the Gospel according to Saint Mathew (scriptum 

't 'Q?4 
Pe Gospel according to Saint John (rion ost A.D. 100). 

Now that we have arrived at this sequence of the earliest authori- 
ties which we are able to identify in each case, what are we to make 
of it? How do our findings bear upon our problem of literary 
apparentation-and-affiliation? If we are to believe that some, at 
least, of our correspondences are to be credited to the account 
of a practice of literary mimesis, then the most obvious conclu- 
sion to draw would be that, wherever we have detected a point of 
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correspondence between one literary authority and another, the 
incident as recorded by the earlier or the earliest of two or more 
authorities is an authentic matter of fact, but that, when the same 
incident reappears in some later authority or authorities, it is in 
this contexta piece of fiction which has been fraudulently fabricated 
out of the genuine fact which the earlier authority has honestly 
puton record. This conclusion may be obvious, but it involves 
at least three assumptions: first that the earlier authority in each 
case is reporting, if not the whole truth, at any rate nothing but 
the truth; second that the later authority has been guilty of a de- 
liberate act of fabrication; and third that the point in common 
between the two or more authorities that are in question in any 
given case has ultimately been derived by the later authority or 
authorities from the earlier or the earliest, even if only at second 
sion of the alternative possible hypo- 
s in question, the earlier and the 
later alike, have derived the point which is common to them from 
some source that is not identical with any of them and that is earlier 
than them all. Not one of these three assumptions can properly 
be taken for granted; and to look into all three of them closely may 
be the most profitable step for us to take next. 


Dichtung und Wahrheit 

Is the apparent case of literary mimesis with which we are now 
concerned a clear case of plagiarism? The concept of plagiarism 
pre-supposes the existence of a series of works of literature which 
have been successively published at definite dates in a chronologi- 
cal sequence and which, each and all, can be attributed respectively 
to the pens of particular individual authors. In any sophisticated 
social milieu authorship is the normal way of literary creation, and 
in such milieux it eclipses every alternative way so completely that 
it becomes easy to forget that works of literature can be brought 
into existence in any other way than through being deliberately 
planned in the mind, and as deliberately written by the pen, of 
‘somebody who in consequence will be recognized on all hands as 
the sole and unquestionable author of ‘his’ book. Nevertheless 
this sophisticated way of literary creation ought not to be taken 
for granted, without inquiry, in any and every case; for, while 
every act of creation is, no doubt, the travail of some individual 
soul, it does not follow that every creator will think of setting his. 
stamp upon his handiwork in order to apprise the World that it 
has come from his workshop, ‘This assertion of authorship implies 


* On this point see TIT, C (i) (a), vol. iii, pp. 239-1, abore, 
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some touch of a self-consciousness and egotism which are in- 
grained on the seamy side of Civilization but which are conspicu- 
ous by their absence on the primitive level of human life; and in 
human history hitherto Civilization has been the exception and 
primitiveness the rule. In other contexts we have not only ob- 
served that the number of human societies of the primitive species 
that have come into existence up to date is vastly greater than the 
present muster-roll of civilizations: we have also observed that 
"within the bosom of any civilization of which we know—and this 
at any stage of its history in regard to which we have at our com- 
mand the necessary evidence for making the observation—the 
individual ‘members’ of the society who still remain at or near the 
primitive level will always be found to outnumber, and this over- 
whelmingly, the handful of higher personalities who create and 
sustain the civilization by projecting a shadow of their own inner 
life into social institutions which govern the outward lives of the 
primitive majority of their fellows. On this showing, it is evident 
that the primitive éthos does not cease to count just because it may 
have been pushed momentarily into the background; it has to be 
reckoned with always and everywhere; and this consideration 
applies to the study of literature no less than to that of any other 
human activity, 

‘What, then, is the normal means of literary creation—and trans- 
mission—in a primitive social milieu? The question can be 
answered in negative terms which may have a bearing upon our 
present inquiry. On the primitive level there is no consciousness 
of authorship, no desire to claim copyright, and consequently no 
such thing as plagiarism. There is also, in such milieux, no sense 
of a distinction between ‘fact’ and ‘fiction’. In a primitive social 
circle the tale of life is taken, by teller and listener alike, in the 
way in which a child takes a fairy story? And in the telling of a 
fairy story everybody and everything is anonymous—'the author’ 
aa well as bis audience, and the heres and Bester to ddl anie 
author. Fairy-tales are, in fact, ‘folk-tales’ which have lingered on 
in the nursery after they have been swept out of the parlour; for 
the anonymity of the characters is the hall-mark which distin- 
guishes ‘folk-tales’ from other forms of literature.* 

Such anonymous ‘folk-tales’ are the native voice of a 'folk- 
memory’ which is at work all the time behind the scenes even in 
those sophisticated theatres of life in which audience and actors 
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virtually conspire to draw a veil over this telltale relic of a simpler 
past; and in primitive milieux this ancient way of distilling the 
quintessence of experience and transmitting the elixir from one 
generation to another holds the field without arival. ‘Folk-memory’ 
performs, for people who are still content to rely on it, substan- 
tially the same service as is performed for the sophisticated by the 
writing and reading of books. It serves as a channel for the passage 
of a mental current from mind to mind in saecula saeculorum; but 
the waters that flow along this primitive bed have quite a different 
effect upon the mental works of Man according to whether these 
works themselves happen to be primitive or sophisticated. For 
the works of primitive minds the waters of this subterranean 
mental stream serve as waters of Memory; but on the works of 
sophisticated minds they act as waters of Lethe. It seems that this 
current cannot carry along with it the experiences that fall into its 
stream without reducing them, all alike, to an anonymity which is 
native to the works of primitive minds, but which for the works 
of sophisticated minds is tantamount to a loss of identity. As a 
literal torrent of water tools the rocks and pulps the tree-trunks 
that cross its path until at length it casts them up again, far down 
stream, high and dry in the unrecognizable shape of smooth-faced 
boulders and water-logged driftwood, so the mighty current of 
‘folk-memory’ is perpetually engulfing foreign objects—fragments 
of historical events, glimpses of historical personages, and some- 
times even scraps of sophisticated literature (where a primitive 
social milieu is in contact with a sophisticated one)—and the 
flotsam fares as hardly in the mental as in the physical stream, 
Here too it is battered out of all recognition before it is cast up 
again as jetsam on a distant strand." 

In other contexts we have already watched the waters of Lethe 
at their work of weathering away the authentic original features of 
historical events and historical personages which have fallen into 
their bed. We have seen how some barbarian war-lord, whose 


historical career can be traced, and his historical importance , 


assessed, from the archives of the civilization on which he has 
preyed, may, as a hero of epic; assume an importance and acquire 
a career in the realm of poetic imagination which bear little or no 
relation to his authentic standing in the realm of prosaic fact.* 
Nor is it only the External Proletariat that displays this imagina- 
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tive power of transmuting ‘fact’ into ‘fiction’ by an alchemy which 
is at once destructive and creative. We have also watched the 
history of Alexander the Great being transmuted into the Alexan- 
der Romance at the very time when an authentic record was being 
made, out of an ample dossier, by conscientious and scientific- 
minded Hellenic historians.: How came the figure of the Mace- 
donian war-lord to be kidnapped and carried off bodily into 
Fairyland? in the broad daylight of Hellenic rationalism? And 
whose were the impudent hands that stole the body? The answer 
is that Alexander’s body was snatched by Orientals whom the 
conqueror himself, in his historical career, had forcibly conscripted 
into the ranks of the Hellenic internal proletariat? And this 
sensational capture, which was effected almost on the morrow of 
Alexander’s death, was the first successful stroke in an Oriental 
counter-attack which was to culminate, more than nine centuries 
later, in the eviction of Alexander's Roman successors from their 
Jast foothold on Oriental ground by the prowess of the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs. A millennial war of revanche which was carried 
to its conclusion on the military plane in the days of the Caliph 
‘Umar had been opened on the literary plane as early as the days 
of Alexander's own diadochi. 

Why was it that the Orientals, in their long-drawn-out encounter 
with Hellenism, were able to score this precocious and premoni- 
tory success in the field of literature so long before they were able 
to follow it up in the fields of war and politics? The answer seems 
to be that, at the time when Alexander suddenly annexed the 
domain of the Achaemenian Empire to the Hellenic World by the 
superficial method of military conquest, the ground—or, rather, 
the river-bed—was already prepared for a rapid transmutation of 
an episode of Hellenic history into a theme of Oriental romance. 
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‘The ‘sea-change’ which the historical Hellenic figure of Alex- 
ander was now to undergo in the imagination of the Oriental sub- 
jects of the Achaemenian Empire’s Macedonian ‘successor-states’ 
bad already been undergone by other historical figures who once 
upon a time had played an authentic part in the histories of two 
non-Hellenic civilizations—the Babylonic and the Egyptiac. By 
the time when Hellenism imposed itself, by force of Macedonian 
arms, upon the Syriac, Egyptiac, Babylonic, and Indic worlds, the 
Babylonic and Egyptiac worlds had already been subjugated, by 
force of Achaemenian arms, to the Syriac. In other contexts we 
have noticed how vehemently and persistently these two subju- 
gated societies kicked against the pricks, and how warmly they 
welcomed Alexander as a deliverer from the Syriac yoke. But, 
while they had been fighting a losing battle against the aggression 
which the Syriac Society was committing against them on the 
military and political plane in the shape of an Achaemenian 
imperialism, the Egyptiac and Babylonic societies had all the time 
been taking their Syriac conquerors captive on the plane of ‘folk- 
lore’, They had both of them succeeded in instilling a memorial 
of their own past greatness into the ‘folk-memory’ of their latter- 
day masters, And this memorial had taken the form of 'folk-tales" 
in which certain authentic characters and events of Egyptiac and 
Babylonic history had been transmuted into subjects of romance, 
‘The past greatness of the Babylonic World had been embalmed 
in the romance of ‘Ninus and Semiramis’; the past greatness of 
the Egyptiac World in the romances of ‘Sesostris’ and ‘Nectanebos’, 
And the historical materials out of which these three romances are 
woven can be identified. ‘The name of the legendary Queen 
‘Semiramis of Babylon’ is taken from that of an historical queen of 
Assyria, Sammu-ramat, who was the wife of King Shamshiadad V 
(regnabat 824-810 B.C.) and the mother of King Adadnirari III 
(regnabat 809~782 n.c.).* ‘Ninus’, who plays the hero to Semi- 
ramis’ heroine, is an abstraction that stands for the prowess of all 
the kings that ever went forth to war from Nineveh. In a similar 
way ‘Sesostris’ seems to stand for the prowess of all the emperors 
of the Twelfth Egyptiac Dynasty who were the life and soul of the 
Egyptiac universal state,* while Nectanebos stands for the prowess 
of all the patriot-kings who ever led Egyptiac forlorn hopes against 
any of the Asiatic oppressors of the Egyptiac World from the days 
of Esarhaddon to the days of Artaxerxes Ochus,s 

t See Gi) (b) 2, vol. iv, p. 100, footnote 4; V. C (i) (o) 2, vol. v, 
swith footnote 83 V. C 0) (6 an lv, pp: 347-8; and V. C'ON (a 
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Thus, by the time when the Hellenes broke in upon the Oriental 
scene, the Egyptiac and Babylonic 'folk-tales' had already travelled 
far from the historical facts which had been their starting-point; 
and in this situation the Egyptiac and Babylonic civilizations pre- 
sented themselves for inspection by Hellenic eyes in two distinct 
guises. In both societies there was a sophisticated upper stratum 
which wanted, and tried, to set before its Hellenic liberators the 
authentic history of the venerable civilization for which the con- 
stituents of this still surviving upper social stratum felt themselves 
tobe trustees. The monuments of this effort are the learned works 
of the Egyptiac scholar Manetho and the Babylonic scholar Beros- 
sus; and the fragments of the two works that have come down to. 
us are enough to show that both these scholars were at pains to 
exclude all ‘folk-lore’ from treatises that were intended to be 
scientific. Manetho boycotts the legend of ‘Sesostris’, Berossus 
the legend of ‘Semiramis’.* This scholarly conscientiousness, how- 
ever, was ultimately of no avail; for the sophisticated Helleni 
public to which these treatises were intended to appeal was inevit 
ably a small one; and the picture of the Egyptiac and Babylonic 
civilizations that eventually impressed itself on Hellenic minds 
was not the authentic portrait which the two scholars had pre- 
sented: it was a fancy picture in the gorgeous colours of the legends 
which Manetho and Berossus had sought, without success, to 
suppress. In the matter of Nectanebos the extant literature enables 
us to catch a glimpse of the stages.by which ‘fiction’ gained the 
upper hand over "fact? The historical tradition, in which the 
motives, as well as the actions, that are attributed to Nectanebos are 
soberly realistic, has been preserved in Diodorus's Library of 
Universal History. In the next stage—which appears to be repre~ 
sented by a story, preserved by Josephus, in which the hero's 
name has been changed from Nectanebos to Amenophis\—the 
actions are still historical, but the motives are already fictitious. 
In the third and last stage, which is represented by the Nectanebos 
Prologue to the Alexander Romance; the actions as well as the 
motives have passed out of the realm of History into that of 
Legend, 
Tt will be seen that, by the time when Alexander burst into view 
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over the horizon of the Oriental World, the flood of Lethe was 
already flowing strong and the waters were waiting to swallow the 
audacious intruder up. Patet immane et vasto respectat hiatul! The 
alchemy which had done such wonders with the historical Sammu- 
ramat and with the historical Nectanebos and with all the Senwos- 
rets was promptly applied to Alexander in his turn. On the magic 
soil of Egypt the son of Philip became a son of Amon; his Hellenic 
human head sprouted his Egyptiac father’s ram’s-horns;? and, in 
this shape of Dhu'l-Qarnayn, Alexander soon went the way of 
Nectanebos.s The Alexander Romance is presented from an 
Egyptiac standpoint. It pictures the Egyptiac and Hellenic 
worlds as in league with one another against the Syriac World.s 
We may infer that the Alexander Romance was conceived in the 
womb of a Graeco-Egyptian underworld in the purlicus of the 
City of Alexandria; for this Alexandrian fraction of a now vastly 
expanded Hellenic internal proletariat was the sole remaining 
beneficiary of Alexander's vision of a universal human fellowship? 
in an Egyptiac World in which Alexander's Lagid successors had. 
elsewhere substituted a cold-blooded policy of exploitation? for 
Alexander's own generous dream of fraternization.? 

Here we see Hellenic history being transmuted into Oriental 
‘folk-lore’; but this process of transmutation was not a ‘one-way’ 
movement. We can also see Oriental ‘folk-tales’ being transmuted 
—not, of course, into authentic history but into the sophisticated, 
instead of the primitive, kind of literature, through being suffused 
with Hellenic motifs that are palpably alien from the native Orien- 
tal éthos, For example, the Hellenic motif of eroticism has made 
its way into a piece of Jewish literature—The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs—which appears to have been written towards 
the end of the second century B.C. ;#° for in The Testament of Joseph 
the Old Testament story of Potiphar’s Wife has demonstrably been 
recast under the influence of the Hellenic story of Phaedra. There 
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is even a verbal correspondence between The Testament of Joseph, 
y, 2, and Euripides’ Hippolytus, ll. 656-8. And we can observe 
how the cumulative effect of the Hellenic influence upon Jewish 
literature told during the two hundred years or so that elapsed 
between the lifetime of the author of The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs and the lifetime of Josephus (vivebat circa A.D. 38-108). 
The Testament of Joseph has adopted the motif of the Hellenic 
story of Phaedra without abandoning the native Jewish style, 
spirit, or ethical standards; and ‘the Haggadoth narrator judaizes 
alien elements! in the same fashion. On the other hand ‘Josephus 
hellenizes Biblical and Haggadic tales, so that they become some- 
thing completely new and different’ 2 

In Josephus's sophisticated pages the Hebrew patriarch Joseph 
has been disguised out of all recognition by being dressed-up in 
the Hellenic habiliments of an invulnerable Stoic sage who is 
rig Soos, diio éXedBepos. In this Josephan Hellenized version 
of the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife there are a number of 
points of correspondence not only with the story of Hippolytus 
and Phaedra, but also with the story of Lucretia, as these two 
Hellenic stories are recounted in the works of five different Greek 
and Latin authors; and some of the correspondences between 
Josephus's Antiquities and Seneca's Phaedra extend to an identity 
of words How are these correspondences to be explained? It 
seems unlikely that Josephus has been borrowing directly from the 
Hellenic authors in whose works the points of correspondence are 
to be found. Three out of the five—Livy, Ovid, and Seneca— 
write in Latin; and it seems most improbable that Latin literature 
was an open book to Josephus, considering the imperfectness of 
his mastery even of Greek. Of the two Greek authors—Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Heliodorus of Emesa—Dionysius, again, 
seems unlikely to have been studied by Josephus, while Heliodorus 
is ruled out of account by the fact that he was Josephus's junior 
by perhaps not less than 200 years. We are left with the alterna- 
tive of explaining the correspondences between Josephus and 
the five pagan Hellenic authors here in question on the hypo- 
thesis that they have all of them been borrowing—though not 
necessarily any of them at first hand—from some common source; 
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and the scholar who has brought this set of correspondences to 
light has put his finger on a possible common source for them 
all in the shape of a no longer extant first version of Euripides" 
Hippolytus: 

‘Thus, by the time of Josephus, who was an approximate con- 
temporary of Plutarch’s, the volatile waters of Lethe had made 
considerable play with the Hellenic and Oriental flotsam that had 
been jostling in the current since the time, by then some four 
hundred years back, when Alexander had troubled the waters in 
his momentous act of crossing the Hellespont. On the one hand 
the historical figure of the Hellenic conqueror had been transmuted 
into the legendary figure of a hero of Egyptiac romance; and on 
the other hand the mythical figure of the Syriac patriarch Joseph 
—who was the eponym of a pair of Israelitish tribes—had been 
dressed up in an outfit of Hellenic stage properties borrowed 
partly from Euripides and partly from Zeno. 

‘These proven facts of Hellenico-Oriental literary history during 
the first four centuries post Alexandrum throw at least three beams 
of light on the problem which we are studying in this Annex. In 
the first place these facts make it clear that ‘folk-memory’ is a 
highly conductive medium within the limits of its operation. We 
have observed above that these limits are narrowly drawn. A large 
part—perhaps the greater part—of the conventional furniture of 
‘sophisticated minds will not float in these waters at all; and a piece 
of this precious furniture that falls into the river is apt to sink like 
a stone to the bottom of the river-bed, where it may remain stuck 
in the mud for good and all, without any prospect of being rolled 
along with the current and so eventually being cast up again on 
shore. On the other hand we can see now that any foreign bodies 
that the current of ‘folk-memory’ is capable of carrying along with 
it have a prospect of travelling far and fast; and in the second place 
we can read the secret of this mobility. The characters and events 
that travel in Lethe’s stream become mobile thanks to becoming 
anonymous. In reducing them to anonymity the alchemy of these 
waters fines them down to a degree of tenuity at which they are 
almost capable of passing through a needle's eye.? In this medium. 
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of ‘folk-memory’ ‘what is associated with the story of one figure 
is soon attributed to another’. In the third place—end this point 
is of particular importance for our main inquiry—we can see that, 
in the shape of ‘folk-iore’, elements native to one culture can make 
their way into the life of another culture even at times when, on 
the sophisticated surface of life, the two cultures which are thus 
in effective communication with one another at a lower level are 
consciously antipathetic and are even each doing their utmost to 
hold the other at arm’s length. The ‘folk-tales? of "Ninus and 
Semiramis’ and ‘Sesostris’ and ‘Nectanebos’ made their way into 
the Syriac culture out of the Babylonic and Egyptiac cultures at 
a time when the upper social stratum of the two transmitting 
societies was in revolt against the recipient society. The motif of 
the Hellenic story of Hippolytus and Phaedra began to make its 
way into the Jewish story of Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife after the 
breach between Jewry and Hellenism in the second quarter of 
the second century B.C.;2 and this literary commerce reached its 
climax, about two hundred years later, in a generation which also 
saw the climax of the conflict between Jewry and Hellenism on 
every plane of conscious life. It looks as though the stream of 
‘folk-memory’ flows at some level in the psyche at which the con- 
sciousness of cultural and national differences does not interfere 
with the primitive sense of a common humanity. And here we 
have an underground channel of intercourse between one culture 
and another which cannot easily be blocked by conscious and 
deliberate mental inhibitions. When once a piece of mental furni 
ture that is the product of one culture has succeeded—at what- 
ever price in the way of transmutation and attenuation—in keeping 
afloat in the stream of ‘folk-memory’, it will have acquired—at 
this price—a prospect of being carried past obstacles, and under 
barriers, which would almost certainly have availed to prevent its 
passage from one culture to another if it had been travelling in. 
its original form on the sophisticated surface of life instead of 
having sunk to the primitive depths and there changed almost out. 
of recognition. 

‘These lights from other examples of literary intercourse across, 
or underneath, the superficial barriers between mutually hostile 
cultures prompt us to ask whether ‘folk-memory’ may be per- 
chance the medium through which the story of Jesus and those 
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stories of pagan Hellenic heroes with which it displays our 89 
points of correspondence have come into contact with one another. 
1f the answer to this question is found to be in the affirmative, we 
shall still have to inquire whether this contact has been direct or 
whether—as seems the more probable explanation of the corre- 
spondences between the story of Joseph and the story of Hippolytus 
the two stories, or sets of stories, have acquired their common 
features through having respectively and independently come into 
contact with some older piece of jetsam which has been travelling 
in the stream of Lethe side by side with both of them. Itis idle, 
however, to enter upon these other inquiries until we have 
answered the prior question whether the story of Jesus on the one 
hand, and the stories of our eleven pagan Hellenic heroes on the 
other hand, do contain any elements of ‘folk-lore’. A physio- 
grapher can tell, by the evidence of shape and patina, that a boulder 
or a log has at some stage of its history been water-borne. it may 
perhaps be practicable for a student of history to tell by analogous 
Signs that a character or event which lies embedded to-day in some 
work of sophisticated or semi-sophisticated literature has travelled 
in the stream of ‘folk-memory’ once upon a time. 

In the Gospel&—to take them first—we shall not be surprised 
to find elements of this sort; for the Gospels can be properly 
described as the epic cycle of the Hellenic internal proletariat;! and 
epic poetry is a kind of Zwischenreich between the two mental 
realms of ‘folk-lore’ and history. 

We have already taken note? of one piece of ‘folk-lore’which the 
Gospel according to Saint Luke has in common with a work of 
the pagan Hellenic poet Hesiod. Shepherds abiding in the field 
are startled by an epiphany of the Heavenly Host, who have singled 
them out to be the recipients of the announcement of a theogony. 
We may now observe that not only the song of the Heavenly Host 
(Luke ii. 8-14) but also the song of the seer Simeon, which comes 
in the same chapter of Luke (ii. 25-35), has a counterpart in one 
of the Pili scriptures of the Hinayanian Buddhist school of philo- 
sophy (Suttanipita III, ii, 679-700) in the vision and the song of 
the seer Asita. This Indic seer has a vision of the Gods singing 
and dancing for joy, and is told that they are rejoicing over the 
birth of the Buddha in the form of a man child in the village of the 
Sakyas. Thereupon Asita goes to Kapilavastu, takes the infant 
Gautama in his arms, and prophesies his future greatness, with 
the further prophecy that the seer himself will not live to witness 
it. On this last point Asita's feeling is different from Simeon's; 
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instead of being content to depart in peace after one glimpse of the 
saviour in his infancy, he regrets that he will not live long enough 
to hear the doctrine that the saviour will preach when he has grown 
to manhood; but this single point of difference is outweighed by 
the several points of similarity between the respective passages of 
the Suttanipita and the Gospel according to Saint Luke; and 
these resemblances are cumulatively too close to be dismissed as 
fortuitous.! 
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We have also already come across another unmistakable deposit 
of ‘folk-lore’ in the Matthaean and Lucan prologues to the Gospel 
story of Jesus's life and preaching; and this tale of the conception 
and birth of a child who is not the son of his mother’s husband is 
told, as we have seen, not only of Jesus but also of several pagan 
Hellenic men of mark—Plato, Alexander, Scipio Africanus Major, 
Augustus—who all of them likewise in some sense played the part 
of saviours, besides being told of several pagan Hellenic demigods 
or heroes: Ion, Perseus, Héraklés. Another story which hangs 
together with the miraculous-birth story, and which is found in 
the Gospels in the same context, is that of the miraculous—or, at 
any rate, extraordinary—escape of the child from a mortal danger 
which threatens him in his infancy. In another context? we have 
already noticed one widespread version of this story in which the 
babe is a foundling; and in this connexion we have observed that 
the Lucan account of the infancy of Jesus preserves at least one 
vestige of the foundling motif in representing the new-born babe 
as being laid in a manger. We may now observe that the Matthacan 
account preserves a variation on this theme which is also included 
in the legend of one of those pagan men of mark who are credited 
with a divine paternity. In the legend of the infancy of Augustus 
as in the prologue to the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, the 
villain does not confine his villainy—as he does in the more usual 
derelict domain of the Mauryan Empire by the Buthydemid Bactrian Greek prince 
Demetrius in the second decade ofthe second century he it survived the colupee of 
the Buthydemid and Seleucid Empires and i revived in the last century aic when 
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version of the tale'—to an attempt upon the life of a single babe 
who (he fears) may be destined to supplant him; in order to make 
sure that his destined supplanter shall not survive, he gives orders 
for the destruction of all the infant life of an entire community. 
Herod, made aware by the Magi that a Messiah has been born in 
Jewry, and informed by the doctors of the Jewish Law that the 
Messiah's birth-place is to be Bethlehem, decrees the slaughter 
of all children in Bethlehem from two years old and under? The 
Senate, being warned by a prodigy that Nature is pregnant with 
the future King of the Roman People, decrees that no child born 
in that year is to be reared.? 

If we pass from the Matthaean and Lucan accounts of Jesus's 
birth and infancy and childhood to the episode of the Baptism in 
Jordan by John and the simultaneous Designation of Jesus as the 
Son of God, we may remind ourselves that, in another context,¢ we 
have found Hellenic affinities for the figure of a dove as an emblem 
and emissary of a godhead. And if we pass on from the Designation 
to the Temptation, which is placed immediately after it in all three 
Synoptic Gospels“ and is recounted in detail in both Matthew and 
Luke, we shall observe that the Tempter's invitation to Jesus to 
cast himself down from a pinnacle of the Temple is one version 
of a ‘folktale’ which makes its appearance in pagan Hellenic 
literature in the forms of the challenge to Theseus to cast himself 
overboard into ‘his father's house’ in the depths of the sea,” and 
the invitation to Psyche to cast herself down from the brow of a 
crag into the arms of Zephyr 
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counterpart of Ahriman and Satan) is a theme which occurs in 
several passages in the Pli scriptures of the Hinayanian Buddhist 
school of Indic philosophy. In a passage of the Padhdnasutta 
‘Mira exhorts Gautama not to push his self-mortification to the 
point of severing the last thread that still binds the philosopher- 
ascetic to physical life on Earth; in a passage of the Samyutta- 
Nik&ya Mara exhorts Gautama to assume the sovereignty of a 
mundane kingdom; and these two incidents look like counterparts 
in the one case of the Devil’s suggestion to Jesus to turn stones 
into bread and in the other case of his suggestion to him to accept 
a mundane oecumenical sovereignty. The hypothesis of a fortui- 
tous coincidence between these respective legends of the Tempta- 
tion of Gautama and the Temptation of Jesus would appear to be 
ruled out by the fact that, in each of the two correspondences here 
cited, certain details that are to be found in the Gospels are like- 
wise to be found in the Pali scriptures, though this not in exactly 
the same relation to the incident as a whole. For instance, the 
conceit of a superficial resemblance between a stone and a piece 
of food, which in the Gospels is crystallized into a suggestion for 
turning a stone into a loaf of bread, turns up in the corresponding 
passage of the Padhánasutta as a simile of Gautama’s impregna- 
bility to Mara’s assaults. ‘A crow,’ says Mara, ‘was once dis- 
appointed at finding that an object which looked like a lump of fat 
was only a stone after all. The crow had to fly away hungry; and 
now I, Mara, have to give up Gautama as a bad job—as the crow 
gave up the stone!” Similarly, in the Samyutta-Nikaya, Mara 
exhorts Gautama to turn, not a stone into bread, but a mountain 
into gold asa sequel to his exhortation to him to assume sovereignty 
over a mundane kingdom. The mountain which Mara names is the 
Himalaya—and we are left wondering whether, in some common 
source of the Buddhist and the Christian Temptation-story, this 
may not have been the ‘exceeding high mountain’ from the summit 
of which the Devil showed Jesus all the kingdoms of the World.t 
We may next notice two miracles—the Walking on the Water 
(Matt. xiv. 22-33 = Mark vi. 45-51 = John vi. 15-21) and the 
Feeding of the Multitudes (Matt. xiv. 15-21 = Mark vi. 35-44 = 
Luke ix. 12-17 = John vi. 5-13, and Matt. xv. 32-8 = Mark viii. 
1-9)—which are embedded not only in the Gospels but also in 
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Mahayanian Buddhist scriptures (the Jataka and the still younger 
Vimalakirtinirde&asutra)! which, at least in their present form, are 
all of them considerably later than the Gospels in date. Again, 
there is a tale—'the Widow's Mite’—which is found not only in 
the Gospels according to Saint Mark (xii. 41-4) and Saint Luke 
(xxi. 1-4) but also in the Sutralamkara, IV, 22, which is a work 
from the pen of one of the early fathers of the Mahayanian Bud- 
dhist Church, A’vaghosa ( floruit circa a.D. 100).? And there are two 
similes—'the Birds of the Air’ and ‘Dogs and Crumbs—which, 
as we have already observed in another context,’ are each of them 
to be found on the one hand in the Gospels and on the other hand 
in two pieces of pagan Hellenic literature, one of which appears 
to be approximately contemporary with the Gospels, while the 
other is at least five hundred years older. There is another simile 
of two roads—representing respectively the ways of Vice and 
‘Virtue—which is to be found not only in the Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew (vii. 13-14) but also in Xenophon's Memorabilia 
(Book II, chap. 1, 821)* and in Hesiod’s Works and Days (ll. 287- 
92). There is also a ‘folk-tale’—recounting the disappointment that 
is the inevitable consequence of looking for figs out of season— 
which can be detected as the common source of the incident of 
the Cursing of the Barren Fig Tree (Matt. xxi. 18-19 = Mark xi. 
12-14) and of a passage in one of the lectures of the Stoic philo- 
sopher Epictetus (Dissertationes, Book III, chap. 24, §§ 85-8) 
which we have quoted alreadys in another connexion, We may 
also here recall two apparently proverbial sayings—'I cannot dig" 
and ‘the city is being taken by storm’—which are to be found on 
the one hand in the Gospels and on the other hand in Aristophanes’ 
Birds,é and add another saying of the same character— Many are 
called, but few are chosen’—which is to be found on the one hand 
in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew? and on the other, hand 
in the scriptures of the Orphic Church’ 


‘Fitaka 190; the 
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‘Most of the topics thatwe have cited up to this point—as examples. 
of what appears to be the jetsam of ‘folk-lore’ which has been 
washed up on to the shores of the river of ‘folk-memory’ and has 
there come to be imbedded in more or less sophisticated works of 
literature—are topics which not only bear marks of having 
drifted, at some stage of their literary history, in the current of 
Lethe's stream, but which, to all appearance, are native to these 
waters and display no trace of ever having known any other mental 
environment than this before they finally came to rest in their 
present literary context. Miracles and parables and similes and 
proverbs are the very stuff of which ‘folk-lore’ consists; and if, 
when we find specimens of any of these primitive genres incon- 
gruously embedded in sophisticated works of literature, we can 
legitimately account for them as being the jetsam of ‘folk-lore’, we 
need seek no farther than that for an explanation of their origin. 
‘There is, however, one set of verbal correspondences! between an 
incident in the Gospels and a cento of passages from the Birds 
which may be explicable on the hypothesis of a subterranean con- 
tact on the level of psychic life at which the waters of ‘folk-memory’ 
flow, but which at the same time cannot be interpreted as a seep- 
age, into the Birds on the one hand and into the Gospels on the 
other, of an element which has not merely travelled for a season 
in the current of ‘folk-memory’ but has also actually originated at 
this primitive level of psychic life. The Aristophanic phrases here 
in question bear no obvious marks of an extraneous origin in ‘folk- 
lore’; there is no reason to doubt that they are the original work of 
the Attic playwright himself; and, if so, then in this case we are con- 
fronted with a process that is different from, and more complex than, 
the process that we have been studying so far. We are here apparent- 
ly in the presence of a group of mental images or ideas which have 
started life on the plane of sophisticated literature; have percolated 
down from this starting place to the level of ‘folk-lore’; have 
travelled at this level from Attica to Palestine in the subterranean 
stream of ‘folk-memory’; and, after having eventually been washed 
ashore in a barely recognizable shape, have become embedded in 
a semi-sophisticated work of literature, the Gospels. This recon- 
struction of the literary history of these Aristophanic phrases is 
supported by the unquestionable occurrence of Menandrean 
phrases in the New Testament; for we need have no hesitation in 
accepting as the original work of Aristophanes’ fellow countryman 
and successor Menander one fragment from this later Attic play- 
wright’s lost plays which recurs verbatim in one of Saint Paul's 


2 See V. C () (d) 11, Annex I, pp. 383-4, above, 
2 ins perhaps also the history of the proverbial saying about ‘the city being taken 
by storm (eee V. CG) (d) 11, Anner I, pp. 358-9, above) 
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Epistles, and another fragment which juxtaposes two motifs that 
both recur in the Gospels, though here in different contexts? The 
common source of the manifestly kindred pictures of the Primitive. 
Christian and the Primitive Pythagorean communal life, in the 
Acts of the Apostles and in Iamblichus’s Life of Pythagoras; can 
also hardly have been other than a sophisticated piece of literature; 
and there are two passages in the New Testament—one in the 
Epistle to Titus* and the other in the speech on the Areopagus 
"which is placed in the mouth of Saint Paul by the author of the 
Actsi—in which a tag of Greek poetry not only reappears verbatim 
but is quoted by the Christian writer with an express acknowledge- 
ment of the pagan Hellenic literary source. 

We have, indeed, already had occasion to observe that the 
jetsam on the strand of the stream of ‘folk-memory’ by no means 
exclusively consists of matter that has originated in those waters, 
and that some of the objects which the current deposits high and 
dry are flotsam which has stood on dry land already once before, 
at an earlier stage of its existence, before ever it was engulfed by 
the stream which has now disgorged it. We have noticed, for 
example, a number of heroes and heroines of romance—'Ninus' 
and ‘Semiramis’ and ‘Sesostris’, ‘Nectanebos’ and 'Dhu'l-Qar- 
nayn’—whose ‘fictitious’ shapes have been fashioned out of the 
authentic portraits of historical personages, And this phenomenon, 
-can perhaps also be illustrated from the Gospels, Is it conceivable, 
for instance, that the parable of the husbandmen who did the 
dastardly deed of putting to death the son of the owner of the 
vineyard when his father had sent him to them as his emissary 
(Matt. xxi. 33-41 = Mark xii. 1-9 = Luke xx. 9-16) is an echo 
of the historic crime of Opimius, who arrested and executed Ful- 
vius's son when the boy was sent across no-man's-Iand, under flag 
of truce, to parley with his father’s adversaries (Plutarch: Gracchi, 
chaps. 37-8)? And is it conceivable, again, that the episode of the 
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pilgrimage of the Magi, which is recounted in the Matthacan pro- 
logue (chap. ii) to the Gospels, has been precipitated by an impact 
which may have been made on the imagination of the internal 
proletariat of the Hellenic World by an historic visit of a party of 
‘Magi, not to the infant Jesus at Bethlehem, but to the adult 
Emperor Nero at Rome, in the suite of Tiridates, when the Arsacid 
King of Armenia came to pay his respects to his Roman suzerain 
in av. 66 (Pliny: Historia Naturalis, Book XXX, chap. 2; cf. 
Suetonius: Life of Nero, chap. 13)? 

Whatever judgement we may pass on these two last-suggested 
possibilities, we shall probably agree that historical events and 
literary phrases are not the only kinds of foreign matter that can 
find their way into the stream of ‘folk-memory’. How, for example, 
are we to account for a striking correspondence between two 
passages in the exordium of the Gospel according to Saint John 
(i. 16 and 18)— And of his fullness have we all received’ (xa? è 
700 swpdparos abrod Aue mávres adBouer); and ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him’ (Bedv obels &ipaxe 
mrderore: d povoyerijs vids, à dv els róv rov 700 marps, exeivos 
&nyfoaro)—and the last words of Plato's Timaeus (92.¢): ‘Having 
thus received, and been filled full with, living creatures, mortal and 
immortal, the Cosmos—a living creature that contains the things 
that are seen, being such a thing itself, a god that is a sensible 
image of the intelligible [godhead]—has become superlatively 
great and good and beautiful and perfect, being this unique and 
only begotten Heaven’ (vrà ydp xal dSdvara [a Mafòv kal 
ovpmànpwbeis Ge d xédapos oir, Lov dporóv và óparà sepiéyov, 
liv 709 vorroó Beds aiobyrós, péywrros Kal dpurros xdXarós re 
kai rehedrraros yéyovev els otpavds Se uovoyev)s čv)? Does it not 
seem probable that the stream of ‘folk-memory’ has provided a 
channel along which the imagery, and even the vocabulary, of the 
Timaeus has flowed into a semi-philosophical work of Christian 
literature which, in all probability, was composed not much less 
than five hundred years after the last sentence of the Timaeus had 
taken shape in Plaio's mind? 

‘In Christianity there are echoes of Stoic or Platonic ideas; but in 
saying this we do not mean to imply that the Apostles, and certainly not 
that Jesus Himself, had frequented the schools of the philosophers or 
had read their books. It is true that the Logos in the opening sentences 
of the Gospel according to Saint John can be traced back with certainty 

2 Eduard Meyer (Ungruxg und Anfänge des Chritonton, vol.i (Stuttgart end B 
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to Philo; and nothing stands in the way of the supposition that the 
author of the Gospel may have been acquainted with some of Philo’s 
writings or even have been in personal contact with Philo himself. 
These, however, are isolated exceptions; and in general the New Testa- 
ment is very remote from the cultivated life, and, by the same token, 
from the philosophy, of the age. Yet in similar conditions to-day one 
often hears people in a humble walk of life reproducing ideas originally 
put into currency by Schopenhauer or Darwin, although the plagiarist 
has never read one word of these thinkers’ works. The fact is that ideas 
which suit the times spread rapidly from mouth to mouth, and some- 
times turn up in different places simultaneously, without their ex. 
ponents being necessarily dependent on one another. Whether Chris- 
anity is really indebted for its Platonic or Stoic content to the disciples 
of Plato and Zeno, or whether it is merely a case of the same ideas being 
evoked in Christianity too by the same Zeitgeist, is thus a question which 
cannot be answered with certainty in any particular instance. The one 
point that is impregnably established is that the teachings of Christianity 
are not entirely new and original, but are for the most part rooted in the 
spiritual life of the age." 

From the foregoing survey it would appear that the Gospels 
contain, embedded in them, a considerable number and variety of 
elements which have been conveyed to them by the stream of ‘folk~ 
memory’, and which have originated partly in these waters but 
partly also on stretches of once dry ground which the shifting 
subterranean currents of a perennially flowing primitive psychic 
life have subsequently undermined and swept away. On this 
showing, it would seem that the Gospels contain elements which 
are not ‘historical’ in the conventional usage of that word. We 
shall find, however, if we carry our inquiry farther, that in this 
respect the Gospels are not unique among the works of literature 
which are our sources for the hero-stories of which we are here 
trying to make a comparative study. For example, if we now apply 
to the work of the pagan Hellenic historian Phylarchus the ana- 
lytical treatment that we have just been applying to the Gospels, 
we shall see the ‘historicity’ of this sophisticated Hellenic author's 
narrative dissolve, almost melodramatically, before our eyes. We 
have only to turn to the masterly and devastating analysis that has 
already been made by a genuinely scientific Hellenic historian of 
the post-Phylarchan generation: to wit, Polybius (Book II, chap. 
56, 8$ 1-6 and 7-1: 

"Among the historians who are Aratus's contemporaries, Phylarchus 
is one who enjoys a high reputation in some circles; and, as Phylarchus 
is perpetually breaking out into polemics against Aratus and into con- 

? Seeck, Ou: Geschichte de Untergange der Antihen Wal, vol. 2nd ed (Stutgart 
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tradictions of what Aratus says, it would seem useful, or rather unavoid- 
able, for the present writer, who has deliberately elected to follow 
Aratus in his account of Cleomenes and all that pertains to him, to take 
up this issue. If we were to pase it over without looking into it, we might 
be exposing ourselves to the reproach of leaving Falsehood to take her 
stand in the field of historiography on a footing of equality with Truth. 

"We may begin with the general criticism that the whole of this his- 
torian’s treatment of his subject bristles with examples of carelessness 
and slovenliness. In the present place, however, we may perhaps allow 
ourselves to confine our censure on points of detail to that portion of 
Phylarchus's work that overlaps with our own: that is to say, the part 
that deals with the Cleomenic War. This much of his work we cannot 
avoid subjecting to the lens of criticism, And that will certainly be 
sufficient to bring to light the penchant and the forte that Phylarchus 
displays in his treatment of the whole of his subject. ... 

"In his eagerness to move his readers to pity and to win their sym- 
pathy for his story he introduces scenes of women locked in one 
anothers’ arms, with hair dishevelled and breasts exposed, and throws 
in, as further ingredients, the tears and lamentations of persons of both 
sexes, all cluttered up with aged parents and tiny children, on their way 
to the gallows. He plays this game all through his history, and his per- 
petal sim in every episode is always to give a visual impression of the 

rors. His vein is an ignoble and effeminate one; but we may let that 
pass and may proceed to examine his work from the standpoint of what 
is strictly relevant and useful for the professional historian. From this 
standpoint we may lay it down that the business of a writer of history 
is not to use his subject as an instrument for making a shattering im- 
pression on his public by hocus-pocus (reparevépevor),* and not to 
invent oratory that may be appropriate to the occasion or to elaborate the 
subsidiary details that may be implicit in the facts.? These are the tricks 
of the playwrights.3 The historian’s business is to give an exact record of 

1 NB—This isthe stis used of the conjuring tricks that were performe 
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the things that were actually done and the words that were actually 
uttered, even if these happen to be rather tame. The purposes of 
History and of the Drama are not identical: they are antithetical. The 
dramatist's business is momentarily to make a shattering impression on 
his audience and to carry them away by putting into the mouths of his 
characters whatever words will make the strongest appeal. The his- 
torian’s business is for all eternity to instruct and convince scholars by 
presenting them with the truth, both of act and of word. On the stage, 
where the object is to take the audience in, the first necessity is to say 
what will appeal, no matter whether it be a falsehood; in the writing of 
history, where the objectis to be of service to scholars, the first necessity 
is to fell the truth.” 

‘This Polybian criticism of Phylarchus’s manner and method 
exactly applies to Plutarch's Lives of Agis and Cleomenes, in which 
(as we have seen reason to believe)! long résumés of Phylarchus's. 
history are reproduced with a closeness that in places approxi- 
mates to identity. Indeed, if we may take Plutarch, in this piece 
of his work, as being tantamount to Phylarchus himself, there are 
indications ‘that Phylarchus positively gloried in the vices that 
Polybius attributes to him. ‘The opening sentence of his perora- 
tion, for instance, runs (Plutarch, chap. 60): 

“Thus Lacedaemon staged a female drama which could hold its own 

against the male drama that had preceded it. In her last hour of life 
Sparta showed the World that hers was a virtue that was proof against 
all the slings and arrows of outrageous Fortune.” 
And in an earlier passage (chap. 24) he writes of Xenares as 
‘reciting the myth’ (uufodoyav) of Agis to Cleomenes, as a way of 
saying that he told him the story of Agis’ life. In fact, it looks as 
though in Phylarchus's imagination the authentic history of his 
heroes has already undergone a histrionic and sentimental trans- 
mutation which has carried it a long distance away from the 
original, In other words, Phylarchus’s treatment of the lives of 
Agis and Cleomenes is another example of that mental process 
which has spun the stuff of romance out of the originally authentic 
histories of a likewise Hellenic Alexander the Great, as well as an 
Egyptiac Nectanebos and a Babylonic Sammu-ramat; and this 
clue, which Polybius's strictures on Phylarchus have placed in our 
hands, has been followed out to its logical conclusion by a modern 
Western scholar.? 


“There can be no doubt that in both these two of Plutarch’s lives there 
is a workmanship which, for short, we can describe as being "artistic. 
"The mere material is about all that this method of work has in common 
with the strict laws of our science of historical research; and I can see no 


? See pp. 435-7, above, aie 
2 Bux, AOL Sozialistische Novellen bei Plutarch’ in Klio, vol. xix (1925). 
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ground for our continuing to count it as serious history. . . . It would 
be far better to describe these lives, without beating about the bush, 
as historical novels, in which everything is centred round the hero 
himself.” 

Now that we have followed the story of Agis and Cleomenes out 
of the realm of history into that of romance, can we carry our pur- 
suit of it into the domain of ‘folk-lore’? If a piece of sophisticated 
literature is to win its way into ‘folk-lore’, the first necessity is that. 
it should have achieved popularity; and the popularity of Phylar- 
chus's treatment of his subject is attested by the first sentence in 
the passage which we have quoted from Polybius. This general 
presumption is supported by at least one piece of positive evidence. 
In the Plutarchan reproduction of the Phylarchan romance the 
Passion of Cleomenes is followed by an epilogue which Polybius 
boycotts as completely as he boycotts the Phylarchan embroideries 
on the episode of Cleomenes" death; and this epilogue has a heroine 
who is brought on to the stage at this late hour in the day in the 
role of Panteus’ wife, but who incongruously preserves that anony- 
mity which, as we have seen, is the hall-mark of a character in 
a ‘folk-tale’. 

In this anonymous heroine of the Cleomenes Romance a modern 
Western scholar detects the lineaments of a heroine who appears 
—at first anonymously, and later under the name of Pantheias— 
in Xenophon's romance, the Cyropaedia, in the role of the wife of 
Abradatas, Like Panteus’ wife, Abradatas’ wife is separated from 
her husband by a military disaster that overtakes a cause to which 
the husband has devoted himself. Like Panteus’ wife, she never 
rests till she has secured a reunion. Like Panteus wife, she 
achieves this reunion with her husband only to suffer a second 
separation which is worse than the first, since this time the barrier 
which interposes itself between man and wife is not just an ordin- 
ary sea or continent but is the river of Death. And, like Panteus' 
wife, she reunites herself with her lost husband for the second time 
by the only means now left to her: that is to say, by committing 
suicide. In this last scene the two tragedies coincide even in 
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detail. As Panteus’ wife, when she is on the point of taking her 
life, makes all spectators withdraw with the sole exception of the 
sheriff’s officer (Plutarch, chap. 59), so Abradatas’ wife makes all 
spectators withdraw except her old nurse (Kenophon vii. 3, § 14)- 
In this last gesture, itis true, Phylarchus's heroine goes one degree 
farther than her Xenophontean precursor; for, whereas Abradatas" 
wife instructs the nurse to drape her corpse and her husband’s in 
one and the same pall, Panteus’ wife has ‘need of none to lay her 
body out or drape it in a pall after she is dead’, But this variation 
is explained by the fact that in the Phylarchan romance the heroine 
does not slay herself over her husband's dead body; and this ante- 
cedent variation is explained in its turn by the fact that in the 
Phylarchan romance the ‘business’ (in the theatrical meaning of 
‘the term) which in the Xenophontean romance is assigned to the 
wife alone is distributed between wife and husband. ^ 

In the Xenophontean romance Abradatas’ wife, when she has 
struck herself her death-stroke, ‘lays her head on her husband's 
breast and dies in this posture’. In the Phylarchan romance this 
tableau is not omitted (it constitutes our Point of Correspondence 
No. 28 between the stories of certain pagan Hellenic heroes and 
the story of Jesus), but the figure that leans on the hero's breast 
is not that of a woman but that of a bosom friend who is of the 
hero's own sex, and the man who is cast by Phylarchus for this 
part in the last scene of the main drama is the man who figures 
posthumously as the husband of the anonymous heroine of the 
epilogue. Nor is this the only tableau belonging to the Xenophon- 
tean romance which Phylarchus has thus transferred from his 
epilogue to his main drama. At the opening of the last act of the 
tragedy of Pantheia in the Cyropaedia, Pantheia is discovered 
(VII, 3, 8$ 5 and 8) with her dead husband's head on her knees 
in the posture of the Pietà (our Point 82); and in the Phylarchan 
romance this tableau likewise is, not omitted, but lifted out of 
the epilogue to the Passion of Cleomenes in order to provide an 
epilogue for the Passion of Agis. 

"This transference of theatrical ‘business’ from Panteus' anony- 
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mous wife in the likeness of Xenophon's Pantheia to Panteus 
himself perhaps offers a clue for finding the answer to the at first 
sight puzzling question of why the Pantheia-motif should have 
been dragged into the Cleomenes Romance at all. May we venture 
upon the guess that Panteus annexed to himself certain appro- 
priate incidents from the Pantheia Romance on the strength of an 
accidental and superficial resemblance between the two proper 
names?! And that Phylarchus, having first plundered the Pantheia 
Romance of everything in it that was conveniently transferable 
to the male deuteragonist in his own melodrama,? packed the rest 
of the booty into an epilogue because he could not bear not to 
make some use of such admirable material? 

‘On this showing, Xenophon's heroine has provided Phylarchus 
with the whole substance for one character that is perhaps entirely 
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fictitious and with some heavy embroideries for another character 
that demonstrably cloaks a genuinely historical personage under 
these adventitious trappings. There is a wealth of romance in the 
figure of Pantheia from which Phylarchus has known how to draw 
profit; and the spectacle of these riches naturally whets our curio- 
sity. By whose hands has Pantheia been endowed with them? 
Has Xenophon created his heroine de toutes pièces? Or has Xeno- 
phon anticipated Phylarchus in plundering somebody else's 
treasure-house? Who is Pantheia? Is she a new woman, or is she 
‘one whose countenance is familiar to us already? In the opinion 
of one modern Western scholar,! 

“Behind the form of Xenophon's Pantheia I suspect a presence which 
is none other than that of Semiramis. Both women, Pantheia and Semi- 
ramis, are “the loveliest in Asia" (Xenophon: Cyropaedia, IV, 6, § 11, 
and V, 1, § 7; Diodorus, Book IT, chap. 4, 1); both of them are desired. 
by a number of different men; both of them are as heroic as they are 
lovely. Again, both of them are married to a vassal of the King of 
Assyria (Xenophon: Cyropaedia, V, 1, § 3; Diodorus, Book II, chap. 5, 
8 1-2), and in both cases the King desires the woman for himself and 
wants to take her away from his vassal (Xenophon: Cyropaedia, VI, 1, 
§ 45; Diodorus, Book II, chap. 6, $$ 9- "The husbands of both 
women are abroad temporarily—but this at a critical moment—in 
Bactria (Xenophon: Cyropaedia, V, 1, § 3; Diodorus, Book II, chap. 6, 
§ 5). The one substantial difference is that Xenophon's Pantheia—and 
in this she is a forerunner of the heroines of later [Hellenic] romance— 
has been purged of the “non-moral” elements, proper to Ishtar, which 
still inhere in the Oriental figure of Semiramis. 

Perhaps we have now followed out our immediate line of inves- 
tigation far enough to have convinced ourselves that the soi-disant 
‘history’ of Phylarchus, as well as the fourfold picture of the life 
and preaching of Jesus that is presented in the Gospels, does in 
fact reveal in itself the presence of elements which have all the 
appearance of being the jetsam of ‘folk-lore’ that has become 
embedded in a stratum of sophisticated or semi-sophisticated 
literature without having lost the characteristic marks that bear 
witness to its passage through the waters of ‘folk-memory’ at some 
stage before it came to rest in its present setting. We are perhaps 


1 Dr, Martin Braun, in a letter to the writer of this Study, 
2 Semiramis, in one of her adventures, masquerades in a costume which makes it 
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also warranted in coming to the further conclusion that the quan- 
tity of the foreign bodies, bearing marks of this history, in the 
works of literature that we have been scrutinizing, is abundant 
enough to justify us in adopting the view that the medium of ‘folk- 
memory’—which we have found to be a highly conductive one— 
has in fact been one medium of communication between these 
works. And this conclusion leads on to yet another. We may 
conclude that this medium of ‘folk-memory’ has been instrumental 
in producing that residue of our observed correspondences which 
has to be attributed to the operation of mimesis after we have 
made all possible allowance for the several effects of a common 
social environment and of the uniformity of human nature and of 
the play of chance. If mimesis has indeed also played its part, then 
it seems probable that its principal channel of operation has been 
the ‘folk-memory’, and that the practice of plagiarism, in the sense 
of a conscious and deliberate spoliation of one ‘author’ by another, 
has been a minor factor." If we are able to accept these results of 
our inquiry up to this point, we shall now be in a position to address 
ourselves to the ulterior question which we have raised, by antici- 
pation, already,? and that is: In which of two alternative possible 
ways has this operation of mimesis through the channel of the 
‘folk-memory’ taken place? Has the stream of ‘folk-memory’ 
carried certain elements out of the pages of Phylarchus (or out of 
those of any of the other pagan Hellenic authors here in question) 
into the pages of the Gospels? Or has it carried these same ele- 
ments into the pages of Phylarchus and of the Gospels alike out of 
some other piece or province of literature which is independent 
of, and anterior to, both of them? Let us first try to take a survey 
of possible common sources, before we proceed to examine the 
possibility of a direct conveyance into the Gospels of elements 
from those older books that set forth the stories of our eleven 
pagan Hellenic heroes. 
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The Legend of Héraklés 


There is one obvious possible common source from which the 
stories of our pagan historical heroes on the one hand and the 
story of Jesus on the other band may have acquired independently 
of one another—along two distinct channels of the stream of 'folk- 
memory'—at least some of those common features which can only 
be accounted for on the hypothesis that they are in some sense the 
consequence of mimesis; and this source is the legend of Héraklés. 

‘The picture in Hellenic minds of the life and character of this 
Hellenic demigod would presumably have, a priori, a better oppor- 
tunity than any other piece of Hellenic mythology for colouring 
the traditional portraits of eminent representatives of Héraklés? 
reputed offspring, the historical Heracleidae of Sparta. At the 
same time the Héraklés Legend would have at any rate as good an 
opportunity of affecting the story of Jesus as the Phaedra Legend 
would have of affecting the story of Joseph; and there is evidence, 
as we have seen? that, in this latter case, a Jewish story has in fact 
been perceptibly influenced by a Hellenic myth. If Phaedra has 
thus found her way into one province of the domain of Jewish 
literature, there is no reason a priori why, in another province, 
Phaedra’s fellow Hellene Héraklés should not have gained at least 
as much ground—especially considering that in the Oriental World 
post Alexandrum Héraklés had acquired a number of local points 
d'appui, while Phaedra, so far as we know, never possessed in 
partibus Orientalium any foothold of this kind to assist her in the 
dissemination of her legend. 

When a veneer of Hellenic culture was imposed upon the surface 
of Oriental life as a consequence of the military triumph of Mace- 
donian over Achaemenian arms, one of the formal means by which 
the Orientals symbolically signified their deliberate ‘reception’ of 
the Hellenic way of life consisted in the official identification of 
their own gods with approximately equivalent members of the 
Hellenic Pantheon; and in this expansion of the Hellenic divinities? 
respective spheres of influence? Héraklés was one of the principal 
beneficiaries. At Tarsus, for example, Héraklés now lent his name 
to the ancient genius loci Sandan, and at Tyre to the ancient genius 
loci Melkart In the first chapter of the story of the contact be- 
tween Hellenism and the four non-Hellenic cultures which were 
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brought into collision with it through the destruction of the 
Achaemenian Empire by Alexander, these identifications of Ori- 
ental with Hellenic divinities were merely nominal; but with the 
passage of time a contact which had begun as a mere collision 
began to grow into an interpenetration; and one of the ways in 
which this fruitful change took place was through a progressive 
fusion of the cults and the myths of those Oriental and Hellenic 
divinities who, to begin with, had been identified with one another 
in name only. In this second chapter of the story the native Ori- 
ental worships, as they pursued their competition with one another 
for the allegiance of Mankind,* would tend to radiate out not only 
their own native elements but also some of the elements of the 
Hellenic worships with which they had come respectively to be 
identified; and by this means Héraklés, among other Hellenic 
divinities, would come to exert by proxy—here in virtue of his 
identification with Melkart, and there in virtue of his identification 
with Sandan—an influence upon Oriental hearts and minds which 
might have remained for ever beyond his power if he had presented 
himself in his alien Hellenic shape and not in the familiar forms 
of his numerous Oriental ‘opposite numbers’, Conversely, the 
once purely Hellenic legend of Héraklés, in the course of its trans- 
mission from its Hellenic homeland into Oriental hinterlands 
through the prowess of a Héraklés-Sandan and a Héraklés-Mel- 
kart, would gradually acquire an alloy of Oriental gold to ennoble 
its native Hellenic metal. 

‘As a matter of fact, it is hardly credible that Héraklés, of all 
Hellenic figures, would have been chosen out so frequently for 
identification with well-established and deeply revered Oriental 
divinities if, at and after the time of Alexander, the native Hellenic 
idea of him had still been the gross traditional portrait that is 
caricatured in the figure of fun—compounded of glutton and 
blockhead—which Aristophanes brought on to the stage of the 
Dionysiac Theatre at Athens in 414 B.C. in the penultimate scene 
of the Birds. 

"This year was indeed perhaps the latest date at which it was 
still possible to present Héraklés to a Hellenic public in this light- 
hearted vein; for the swiftly following disaster to Athenian arms 
in Sicily and the consequent resumption of the Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesian War made the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization un- 
mistakably plain; this vision of material disaster precipitated a 
spiritual crisis which affected every element in the Hellenic cul- 


1 For the expansion of the feld of the various Oriental divinities’ operation from a 
RERBA to an oecumenicl range in the Achaemenian and Post-Achacmenian Age sec 
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tural tradition; and one particularly striking effect was the trans- 
figuration, at this late hour of the Hellenic day, of an invincible 
peasant-demigod who had obstinately declined either to put on the. 
armour of a warrior in ‘the Heroic Age’ or to enrol himself, in the 
next chapter of Hellenic history, as the citizen of a city-state.t 
Héraklés was now confronted with a choice of allowing himself 
either to be shown up as 2 monster or to be ‘made over’ into a 
saint; and both these alternative ways of dealing with an uncouth 
traditional figure which could no longer be taken for granted had 
been tried already, before the production of the Birds, by Attic 
tragedians who were Aristophanes’ contemporaries, Euripides had 
done his best to salvage the peasant-demigod by putting a touch 
of something heroic into the character in his lestis (actum 438 
2.c.) and afterwards raising it to a completely heroic stature in the 
last act of his Hercules Furens (actum circa 423 9.6.) whereas 
Sophocles had done his best to jettison Héraklés by presenting the 
traditional figure in the Trachiniae as the brute that this Héraklés 
must be felt to be by the sensibilities of any contemporary Athenian 
who was willing to let the scales of traditional acquiescence be 
stripped away from his eyes.3 In the end the Euripidean solution 
of this Héraklés-problem prevailed because the Hellenes could not 
bring themselves, after all, to jettison a figure which by this time 
had made so deep a mark upon the Hellenic imagination; and, 
finding that they could not do without their Héraklés, they went 
the necessary lengths in idealizing him. 

Hêraklês’ choice was decided for him by Prodicus in a fable* in 
which the bastard son of Zeus was exposed to the competing 
solicitations of Virtue and Vice, and was firmly guided, by the 
Cean wit who had taken the rustic demigod’s education in hand, 
into reversing the Judgement of Paris. ‘Thereafter Antisthenes 
shaped Héraklés into a prototype of the future Cynic sage;5 and 
the boor’s education was virtually finished by Diogenes? When 
Diogenes in his boyhood had expressed a wish to attend Antis- 
thenes’ lectures and had thereby drawn down upon himself an 
inquiry into his own purpose in life, he had replied that he intended 
“to restamp the coinage’ (rapayapárre 70 véjucpa); and this 
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audacity (for which the truculent boy's father happened at that time 
to be serving a sentence in jail) was duly perpetrated by the son in 
his turn as soon as he came of age'—though the currency on which 
Diogenes practised was not of the metallic but of the mental kind, 
and the house of correction—to which the criminal this time con- 
demned himself—was not the conventional jail but a sensational 
tub. Héraklés was one of the mental coins that Diogenes re- 
stamped; and this process of ‘recharacterization’, which Prodicus 
bad begun and which Diogenes thus completed, has been summed 
up in one sentence by a modern Western scholar: 

"The Héraklés Saga is one of the crudest of all Greek myths, and 
perhaps for that very reason became in the hands of allegorizing philo- 
sophers, from Herodorus in the fifth century on to the Stoics and 
Neoplatonists, the most ideal and edifying of all.’ 

"The unrecognizable shape in which the antique peasant-demi- 
god was at length allowed to rest from his thirteenth and greatest 
labour of metamorphosis is sharply printed in the opening words 
of the article on Héraklés in an encyclopaedia of Hellenic culture 
from the hand of one of the pioneers of a renaissance of Hellenism 
in Orthodox Christendom:? 

“Héraklés: the son of Alcmena: History reveals him as a philo- 
sopher...." 

"This retrospective glimpse of a Hercules Philosophus shows how 
well the Hellenic genius succeeded, before its own eclipse, in 
solving the awkward Héraklés-problem with which it had been 
plagued in the tragic generation of Sophocles and Euripides and 
Aristophanes and Prodicus. How keep in circulation a treasured 
mental coin on which the image and the superscription no longer 
seemed to tally? That was the problem of an image which was 
Caliban's and a superscription which read dpurros évBpdu—'the 
finest specimen of manhood’. Sophocles had proposed to remove 
a no longer tolerable contradiction by sharpening the image and 
chiselling the superscription off. Diogenes had eventually re- 
moved it by the contrary device of retaining the superscription and 
restamping the image to suit a new idea—revealed by insight won 
from suffering—of what the traditional legend ought to imply.* 
And it was the coin as it came from Diogenes’ masterful hands 
that set the standard for a Héraklés-type which began post Alexan- 
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drum to pass into circulation in the Oriental World and to be 
accepted there as interchangeable with the familiar local types of 
the Melkarts and the Sandans. 

Let us scrutinize the portrait of Hercules Philosophus which thus 
gained currency in the former domain of the Achaemenian Empire 
after having been repainted by the Hellenic genius in the throes 
of a "Time of Troubles’. We shall find in it a number of points 
which correspond with the portrait of Jesus in the Gospels; and 
we shall also find that many of these correspondences between 
Jesus and Hérallés coincide with points of correspondence, that 
have been noted in this inquiry already, between Jesus and some 
of those historical pagan Hellenic heroes with whose stories we 
have been attempting to bring the Gospels into comparison. 


(«) There is a pair of heroes who are distinguished from one 
another by a double difference of age and of éthos ee poi 

Héraklés has a half-brother, Iphiklés, who plays Tiberius Grac- 
chus to Héraklés’ Gaius. The contrast of character between the 
two brothers comes out when Hera sends the snakes to destroy 
the infant Héraklés in his cradle (see Point (8) below). While 
Héraklés strangles the snakes, Iphiklés runs away (Apollodorus: 
Bibliotheca, Book IT, chap. 62, on the authority of Pherecydes). 


(B) The hero is of royal lineage (= Point 2). 


Hêraklês’ reputed father Amphitryon is a son of the Perseid 
King Alcaeus of Tiryns. 

(y) The hero's genealogy has a flaw in i (= Point 4). 

Héraklés' claim to be a scion of the Perseid royal house of Tiryns. 
is disputable, inasmuch as it is derived from a Tirynthian Perseid 
who is the husband of Héraklés' mother but who is not, himself, 
Héraklés' father." Y 

N.B. Héraklés’ claim to be of the royal Perseid blood is, how- 
ever, salvaged thanks to the fact that his mother Alcmena is a 
Perseid as well as his reputed father Amphitryon. Alcmena is the 
daughter of the Perseid King Electryon of Mycenae, who is 
Amphitryon’s uncle. It is noteworthy that one of the means by 
which the Christian commentators on the Gospels have sought to 
reconcile Jesus's claim to descent from David with his claim to be 
the Son of God to the exclusion of his being a son of Joseph has 
ur p gelesen alegre teers 
Hess i a son of Alsen by eu, s ha-brtherIphites oe Pine) above) who 
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been by supposing that Mary was related to Joseph as Alemena 
was related to Amphitryon. 


(8) The hero has a miraculous escape from a mortal danger which 
threatens him in infancy. 

Hera plays towards Héraklés the persecutor's part that Herod 
plays towards Jesus. The babe is placed in hiding (Diodorus, 
Book IV, chap. 9, §6),? as Jesus (Matt. ii, 13-21) is taken by 
Joseph to Egypt, in order to save his life from Hera's murderous 
designs (compare the stories of Jason, Orestes, Zeus, Zagreus, 
Horus, Moses, Cyrus). Hera afterwards sends a pair of snakes to 
kill the babe in his cradle; but Héraklés strangles the creatures by 
a miraculously precocious exertion of his superhuman physical 
strength (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 10, § 1). 


(e) The Temptation in the Wilderness (= the correspondence 
between the Temptations of Jesus and of Gautama which has been 
examined in this Annex on pp. 451-2, above). 

On reaching the age of discretion at which the young become 
masters of their own fate and give an indication whether they are 
going to take the path of virtue or the path of vice as their approach 
to adult life, Héraklés goes out to a quiet spot and sits debating 
within himself which path to take;* and then and there Virtue and 
Vice make their epiphany to him in the form of two women who 
compete for his affections (Xenophon: Memorabilia, Book II, chap. 
i, § 21-34) This fable of Héraklés’ choice has a later variant, 
according to which the hero is led into the wilderness by Hermes, 
acting under Zeus’ orders, and is taken up by his divine guide into 
an exceeding high mountain with two peaks, on one of which 
Kingship is enthroned and on the other Despotism, Héraklés, 
of course, makes the appropriate choice between the two (Dio 
Chrysostom: Oratio I, §§ 58-84). 

(©) The hero's career is an ordeal (| Point 10). 

"Héraklés who has borne so much’ (Euripides: Hercules Furens, 
l 1250). "When thou hast worked thy way through labours such 
as these, then, Héraklés, thou child of worthy parents, the posses- 
sion of the most blissful felicity is within thy grasp’ (Virtus loquitur. 
apud Prodicum, referente Xenophonte: Memorabilia, Book 11, chap. 
i, $33). ‘Who, save Héraklés the son of Zeus, would have been 
willing, when he was of divine origin, to toil through such peri- 

2 Sor basen ip de p ap AT PR BS TI TOS O), va. i p. a6, above. 
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lous and grievous and painful labours?” (Plutarch: De Alexandri 
Fortitudine, ii, 1) 

p The hero's work obtains an extraordinary publicity 
12). 
"The affair became celebrated through all Hellas (al? diy ziv. 
‘ENdba) and all were amazed at the extraordinariness of it (vro 
Üaupalóvraw 73 sapábotov) (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. to, § 6). 
"And there went out a fame of him through all the region round 
about (kaf' Sys rôs seporápov), and he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified of all’ (Sofatéuevos dnd mávro») (Luke iv. 14-15) 


(0) The hero is commissioned by God to exercise a beneficent royal 
authority over all Mankind (|| Point 15). 

“Zeus commissioned him to reign over the whole human race . . . 
and . . . to be the saviour of the whole Earth and of all Mankind’ 
(Dio Chrysostom: Oratio 1, § 84)? "Thou sayest that I am a king" 
(John xviii. 37). “The Father sent the Son to be the saviour of the 
World’ (x John iv. 14). "Zeus sent (Zeis piv áméorede) orders 
to him to work for Eurystheus’ (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 10, 
§ 7). ‘I must preach the Kingdom of God to other cities also; for 
therefore am I sent’ (els roro dméoraħuau) (Luke iv. 43).* 


() A tableau of the hero in spiritual agony in face of a supreme 
challenge (= Point 36) 

“Hêraklês made a journey to Delphi and questioned the god 
[about the orders that he had received from Zeus to work for 
Eurystheus]. He received an oracle signifying that it was the will 
of the Gods that he should accomplish (reloat)* twelve labours at 
the bidding of Eurystheus, and that in reward he should gain 
immortality. Thereupon Héraklés fell into an extraordinary des- 
pondency (événecev els dAyulay où riy ruyoüvo»). On the one hand 
he considered it quite unworthy of his own prowess to serve 
some one of less distinction, and on the other hand it seemed to 
him unsuitable, and indeed impossible, not to obey a Zeus who 
was at the same time his own father.* This threw him into a dis- 
tressing spiritual quandary (els oA oð» dunyaviay dumirrovros 
airo) in which Hera seized the opportunity of casting a frenzy 
upon him ("Hpa pdv éneyspev abr Mrrav). Héraklés became so sick 

1 Ibid, p. so- 
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in soul that he went out of his mind (3 8¢ 7f yux Svodopów els 
pavlay évéreoe); and the malady grew upon him to a point at which 
he took leave of his senses and . . .’ (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 1o, 
87, and chap. r1, § 1): 


(e). The hero resigns himself to the will of his heavenly father. 

‘On the other hand it seemed to him unsuitable, and indeed 
impossible, not to obey a Zeus who was at the same time his own 
father’ (Diodorus, loc. cit. in (0), above). ‘Nevertheless, not as I 
will but as thou wilt’ (the Gospels, loce. citt. in footnote 7 on p. 
47%, above). 

(A) A shirt (yero) in which the hero goes to his death (| Point 71). 

The shirt plays, of course, a far more important part in the 
Passion of Héraklés than in the Passion of Jesus; for the death of 
Héraklés is actually caused by his putting on the poisoned shirt 
of Nessus. 

(u) When other passers-by refuse to perform a friendly office for the 
hero, one person responds to his request and receives a notable reward 
for his act of friendship (|| Point 72). 

"Héraklés went to the pyre and then began to beg everybody 
who approached, one after another, to set light to it. No one 
ventured to do his bidding until at last Philoctetes agreed. He 
received as a reward for his services the gift of Héraklés’ bow and 
arrows’ (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 38, § 4). 


(P) The hero's mother is supported in her ordeal by a young man 
of the hero's entourage (= Points 73 and Boa). 

Alcmena is present at the Passion of Héraklés (according to 
Seneca in his Hercules Oetaeus, though not according to Sophocles 
in his Trachiniae). The part of the favourite companion is played 
by Philoctetes, who is described as ¢pdiyevos 'HoakMovs in the 
scholia to Apollonius Rhodius: Argonautica, Book I, 1. 1207; but 
the young man who supports Alcmena (according to the Senecan 
version of the passion-play) is not Philoctetes but Hyllus, who is 
Héraklés' son and therefore Alcmena's own grandson. 

N.B. Philoctetes’ friendly office to Héraklés (see Point (p), 

2 Petter, op. cit. p. 49: In the legend of Hêrsklês according to Diodoras the hero's 
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above) corresponds to Panteus’ friendly office to Cleomenes (see 
Point 79). 


(©) The end of an ordeal (= Point 74). 
"It is finished? (peractum est) (Seneca: Hercules Oetaeus, Il. 1340, 


1457, 1472)? : 

N.B. "The same phrase is repeated twice in the Gospel according 
to Saint John (xix. 28 and 30). 

(0) The hero commends his spirit to his heavenly father. 

"Quacumque parte prospicis natum, pater, . . . spiritum admitte. 
hunc, precor, in astra’ (Seneca: Hercules Oetaeus, ll. 1696 and 


1703-4). 3s 3 
"Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’ (Luke xxiii. 46).* 


(x) Three portents (|| Point 75). 

Hercules prays to the Sun to cease to shine on this day of the. 
hero's death (Seneca: Hercules Oetaeus, ll. 1131-4). He prays to 
his father Juppiter to rend the Earth from pole to pole (ll. 1134-6). 
He prophesies that the buried giants will break out from under the 
mountains that cover them, and that Pluto will throw open the 
gates of Hades (Il. 1138-43). All these three portents are men- 
tioned in the Gospels as having occurred at the time of Jesus's - 
death: the darkness in all three Synoptic Gospels (Matt. xxvii. 45 
= Mark xv. 33 = Luke xxiii. 44); the earthquake and the opening 
of the graves in Matt, xxvii. 51-3. 

N.B. According to Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 38, $ 4, Héraklés" 
pyre is miraculously consumed by incendiary thunderbolts. A 
portent of thunder is mentioned by Apollodorus: Bibliotheca, 
Book II, chap. 160; a portent of darkness by Festus: De Verborum. 
Significatu, Book VILL, s.v. Hercules 


(p). When the hero is being burnt to death, Iolaus and other intimate 
companions of his are in the vicinity, though not actually on the spot 
(= Point 80). 

"Iolaus and the rest waited beholding from a distance to sce 
what would happen’ (èx daoniparos droBewpotvra rà dnofnaó- 
pevov) (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 38, $4). ‘And many women 
were there beholding afar off’ (dé waxpdBev Bewpoons) (Matt. xxvii. 
55 = Mark xv. 40; cf. Luke 49). 
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N.B. In the tableau of the Crucifixion of Jesus these onlookers 
from a distance are a chorus of Galilaean women corresponding 
to the chorus of Trachinian women who are present at the crema- 
tion of Héraklés in Sophocles’ play. In Seneca's play Iolaus and 
the rest have followed Hêraklês from his and their home in Trachis 
to the scene of his death on Oeta, just as the Galilaean women have 
followed Jesus from his and their home in Galilee to the scene of 
his death at Jerusalem. 


(0) The hero, after his death, comes to receive religious worship 
(= Point 83). 
Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 39, § 1. 


(2) The villain perishes miserably (= Point 85). 

"Deianeira was prostrated at the greatness of the disaster that 
had befallen Héraklés, and, being conscience-stricken by the con- 
viction that the sin was hers, she put an end to her life by hanging 
herself (aweidvia avri jv ópapríav, dyxdvp viv Blov aréorpeles) 
(Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 38, §3). "Then Judas... ., when he saw 
that he was condemned, repented himself (uerawelyéeis)... saying 
“I have sinned (fyaprov) . . .". . , and went and hanged himself 
(xai émedbiiy dmfyfaro) (Matt. xxvii. 3-5). 

N.B. Deianeira's tragedy resembles judas’ in the further point 
that she, too, has been a tool in hands more villainous than her 
own. 


(v) The disappearance of the hero's mortal remains. 

‘After [the miraculous conflagration of the pyre by thunderbolts] 
Tolaus and the rest went to collect the bones; but not one bone was 
to be found—from which they inferred that, in accordance with 
the oracles, Héraklés had been translated from the world of men 
to the world of the Gods’ (Diodorus, Book IV, chap. 38, § 5). 
After the burial of Jesus, when the women return to visit the 
Sepulchre, they find it open and empty (Matt. xxviii. 1-8 = Mark 
xvi. 1-8 = Luke xxiv. 1-9 = John xx. 1); and their extraordinary 
discovery is confirmed by Peter (Luke xxiv. 10-12) or by John and 
Peter (John xx. 2-10)? 


($) The hero has conquered Death and harrowed Hell. 


Heraklés’ twelfth labour is a descent into Hades to seize and 
bring back Cerberus. He successfully accomplishes this task, 
and on another occasion—and this time, too, with success—he 


* Pfister, op. cit, p. 53 ? Ibid, p. ss. 
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descends into Hades to rescue and bring back Alcestis. (Compare 
Seneca: Hercules Furens, ll. 604-12 and 889-93, and Hercules 
Oetaeus, Il. 1943-62, with Rom. vi. 9, and 2 Tim. 1. 10.)* 


(x) The hero, after his death, appears to one (or to two) of the 
women of his entourage. 

Héraklés appears to his mother Alcmena (Seneca: Hercules 
Oetaeus, Il. 1940-82); Jesus appears to Mary Magdalene and ‘the 
other Mary’? (Matt. xxviii. 9) or to Mary Magdalene alone (Mark 
xii. 9-11 and John xx. 11-18). 


(Y) The hero's disciples return to his and their home. 

lolaus and his companions from Oeta to Trachis (Diodorus, 
Book IV, chap. 39, § 1); Peter and his companions from Jerusalem 
to Galilee (Matt, xxviii. ro and 16; John xxi). 


(w) The hero ascends to Heaven in a cloud. 
Héraklés (Apollodorus: Bibliotheca, Book II, chap. 160); Jesus 
(Acts i. 9). 


This completes our survey of correspondences between the 
legend of Héraklés on the one hand and the stories of Jesus, and 
of the pagan historical heroes whom we have brought into com- 
parison with Jesus, on the other hand. If we glance at the analysis 
of our results which is set out in Table X we shall see that the 
correspondences that we have observed are not only numerous but 
are also representative of the several different kinds of elements 
that are common to the Gospels and to the stories of the pagan 
historical heroes, ‘This finding suggests that the legend of Hêraklês 
may bean important common source from which the story of Jesus 
on the one side and the stories of the pagan historical heroes on 
the other side may have derived some of their common features, 
independently of one another, through separate channels of the 
stream of ‘folk-memory’.* 
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‘Taste X. Concordance of Correspondences between the Legend of 
Héraklés and the Stories of Jesus and the Pagan Historical Heroes 
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The Ritual Murder of an Incarnate God 

Legend, however, is not the only kind of foreign matter that 
may fall into Lethe’s stream and be carried along by it. According 
to the anthropologists a myth usually proves, when we are able 
to trace its history back to its origins, ta be the verbal echo of some 
ritual act;! and the deed is anterior to the word? logically as well as 
historically; for a society that performs some act for its own sake 
without being moved to seek for any explanation is manifestly in 
a more primitive mental state than one which is led by a dis- 
interested curiosity into trying to explain the reason for what is 
apt ce oum te jelous drama te the t in pic Sage Gee ED Gi 
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done when this indulgence of the speculative intellect cannot be 
supposed to add in any way to the practical efficacy of the custom- 
ary magical or religious performance. If, therefore, we have found 
evidence which suggests that a myth may make its way into the 
stream of ‘folk-memory’ and may be deposited by these waters in 
fields of sophisticated literature that happen to adjoin the river 
banks, then we may expect a priori to see pieces of ritual being 
carried along the same channels to the same eventual resting- 
places; and, to verify this hypothes's, we need not for the moment 
look beyond the figure of the demigod who has been engaging our 
attention in the immediately preceding pages. 

‘We have already come to the conclusion that the legend of 
Héraklés would have been unlikely—even in the etherialized form 
to which it had been refined by the cumulative labours of three 
successive generations of Hellenic philosophers—to make the 
headway that it did make in the Oriental World post Alexandrum. 
if the Hellenic demigod himself had not first been officially identi- 
fied with local divinities who were ancient, familiar, and popular. 
And, if we now look into the reasons why Héraklés was taken to be 
the Hellenic equivalent of this or that Oriental god, we shall find 
that the decisive factor was apt to be some striking point of simi- 
larity, not in myth, but in ritual. Sandan the god of Tarsus, for 
example, was identified with Héraklés because an effigy—inani- 
mate or living—of the Tarsian god was annually cremated on a 
pyre This explanation of Héraklés-Sandan is hardly open to 
doubt; and it would likewise seem probable that the Tyrian god 
Melkart was identified with Héraklés because the Tyrians cele- 
brated an annual festival of the resurrection of Melkart which 
recalled to Hellenic minds the triumph of Héraklés over Death. 
This Tyrian festival is referred to as that of ‘the Resurrection of 
Hêraklês’ (‘HpaxAéous £yepois) in a Greek work from the pen of a 
half-Hellenized Jewish scholar who lived and wrote in the first 
century of the Christian Era? Did the Tyrians, we may wonder, 
look eastward, when the season of this festival came round, to 
catch sight of, and salute, their lord god as he rose, with the Sun, 
above the mountains of Galilee? And did some such lingering 
local custom also direct the steps of certain sons of ‘Galilee of the 


? See Frazer, J. G.: The Scapegoat = The Golden Bough, scd ed., Part VI (London. 
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Gentiles’"—whose grandfathers had been numbered among the 
heathen before Alexander Jannaeus (regnabat 102-76 B.C.) con- 
verted them to Judaism by the sword—when, in their agony of 
sorrow and despair on the morrow of their Master’s death, they 
‘went away into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them’, and ‘worshipped him when they saw him’? In an 
equally speculative vein we may ask ourselves whether the annual 
ritual at Tarsus, in which Héraklés-Sandan died a cruel death in 
order to enjoy a glorious resurrection, may not have made on the 
imagination and emotions of Saint Paul as a boy an impression 
which we can trace in the grown man’s Christology.? The Héraklés 
who was the universally acknowledged saviour (aw7p) of all Man- 
kind* was also, at ‘Tarsus, the local prince (dpyrryés) of a community 
that worshipped him as Héraklés-Sandan.s Is it sheer chance that 
the same two titles of ‘prince’ and ‘saviour’ are applied to Jesus 
in a passage of the Acts of the Apostles in virtue of the prodigy 
of a resurrection’ which is ascribed to Jesus as well as to Héraklés- 
Melkart? 

"The God of our fathers raised up (yep) Jesus, whom ye slew and 
hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a 
prince (Jpyryó») and a saviour (eura). 

Does it not seem probable that these three almost technical terms 
have been inherited by Christianity from the Tyrian worship of 
Héraklés-Melkart and from the Tarsian worship of Héraklés- 
Sandan? And, if this probability is entertained, does it not seem 
also probable that ritual, rather than myth, was the vehicle in 
which the three terms were conveyed from one religion to another? 

The likelihood that ritual, as well as myth, may have contributed 
to the production of the correspondences between the story of 
Jesus and the stories of our eleven pagan historical heroes will not 
appear less when we remind ourselves that Jesus was not the only 

+ Mattie. 15, quoted already in IT. D (ii), jee further the present 
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one of these twelve to become a recipient of worship after his 
death, The Gracchi, as we have seen (Point 83), are reported by 
Plutarch's authorities to have been worshipped—and this with a 
regular ritual which was comparable to the services in the temples 
of the Gods—at the spots that had been hallowed by these two 
Roman heroes’ deaths, And at Alexandria the spot where the 
crucified corpse of Cleomenes had been miraculously preserved 
intact (Points 75, 76, and 78) became a place of pilgrimage where 
the dead Spartan exile was hailed ‘as a hero and a child of the Gods’ 
by the populace of Alexandria, 

In the same passage (Lives of Agis and Cleomenes, chap. 60, ad 
fin.) Plutarch (or is it really Phylarchus?) goes on, it is true, to 
narrate how this nascent worship of Cleomenes was nipped in the 
bud by the intervention of ‘educated people’ (of codéirepo), who 
threw cold water on the rising religious ardour of the Alexandrians. 
by explaining to them that the apparently miraculous portent 
which had made such an impression on their hearts via their 
intellects was scientifically explicable as a commonplace effect of 
certain wholly natural causes. If there is any truth in this tale, it 
is easy to guess that these zealous rationalists were not exerting 
themselves proprio motu. Behind their propaganda we can discern 
the policy of the Ministers of King Ptolemy Philopator. While 
Cleomenes was still alive, the Ptolemaic Government had been 
seriously concerned at the alarming evidences of their Spartan 
guest's popularity among King Ptolemy's soldiers and subjects. 
Tt was on this account that they had taken the precaution of 
interning him; and now the romantic fool had turned the tables 
on these prudent statesmen by managing, in their despite, to die 
a heroic death and to cap it with a sensational miracle to the credit 
of his dead body. It was not to be borne that the tiresome fellow 
should defeat their calculations by now making himself even more 
popular as a naturalized ghost than he had ever been as a living 
alien refugee. ‘The blossoming worship of Cleomenes must be 
sterilized at once by vigorous counter-measures; and we may well 
believe that, partly by propaganda and partly by intimidation, 
Sosibius and his colleagues did succeed in driving this pestilent 
worship of Cleomenes underground. But who shall say what the 
fortunes of the cult may have been after it had gone to earth? 
Not even the Ptolemaic security police could certify that this 
‘Schwarmerei was completely extinct; and not even the Ptolemaic 
customs cordon could prevent it, if it did manage to survive in an 
‘Alexandrian underworld, from being shipped far and wide out of 
a port which in that age was the central mart and clearing-house 
of three continents and five civilizations. 
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The possible social means of conveyance by which a never quite 
extinguished worship of Cleomenes might have been carried from 
Alexandria to the Palestinian glacis of the Ptolemaic Empire are 
examined at a later point in this Annex. In the present context 
we may pass on to observe that, while the survival of the worship of 
Cleomenes is non-proven, and while the institution of a worship 
of the Gracchi is only vouched for by the unsupported testimony 
of one of Plutarch’s sources, there is no doubt at all about the 
worship of three other historical Hellenic heroes—Plato, Alexan- 
der, and Augustus—who have come into the purview of our pre- 
sent inquiry because they are credited with the divine paternity 
and the miraculous birth that are likewise attributed to Jesus in 
the Matthaean and Lucan prologues to the story of the Gospels.? 

We may also presume that in cases such as these, in which a 
religious worship came to be paid to the manes of mortal men, the 
ritual with which these were honoured would be modelled, with 
a minimum of innovation, on some familiar traditional ritual which 
was in current use in the worship of superhuman heroes and gods. 
In Plutarch's source, for example, the Gracchi are visualized in the 
likeness of the Dioscuri.’ And we may hazard the guess that the 
pair of historical Roman heroes were thus thought of as counter- 
parts of the pair of Lacedaemonian demigods because the modern 
Statues of them that were dedicated and erected in a conspicuous 
place* were carved in something like the traditional shapes of 
Castor and Pollux and were honoured with something like the 
observances to which these statues of Castor and Pollux had a 
traditional claim. There is, hqwever, no reason to suppose that 
the rituals in vogue in the worships of the Dioscuri and of Héraklés 
were the only pieces of existing religious or magical practice that 
were laid under contribution in the process of instituting the wor- 
ships and shaping the legends of Plato and Alexander and Cleo- 
menes and the Gracchi and Augustus and Jesus. ‘There is no 
obvious limit to the extent of the field of traditional observance 
from which some common element may, here and there, have 
found its way independently into the worships, and thence into 
the legends, of some or all of the historical heroes whose stories 
reveal those correspondences that we are seeking to trace back to 
their origins; and, if we make a reconnaissance into some of the 
tracts that Sir James Frazer has mapped out in the relevant parts 
of his vast survey, we shall come across at least two rites which 
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look as though they may have been the ultimate sources of certain 
of the correspondences between the stories of our pagan historical 
heroes and the story of the Gospels. 


(o) ‘The Ride of the Beardless One.” 

‘There is a Persian rite in which a naked rider, mounted on a 
horse, ass, or mule, rides through the city at the head of a cortège 
(Point 16)—apparently for the magical purpose of bringing warmth 
back to the Earth in spring? As his reward for playing the part, 
this human impersonator of the power that annually rejuvenates 
the face of Nature is allowed to levy contributions on the shop- 
keepers; and, if they are hesitant about complying with his de- 
mands, he is entitled to confiscate the whole of their stock (Point 
17). Is this Persian rite the ultimate source of two of our common 
scenes? The conjecture may be fortified by two apparently corro- 
borative pieces of evidence. On the one hand the rite appears to 
have precipitated itself, in the shape of a myth, in the incident of 
Mordecai’s ride in the Book of Esther—a post-exilic work of 
Jewish literature which was undoubtedly generated by a desire to 
account retrospectively for the origin of the annual festival of 
Purim,* which the Jews had adopted, or at any rate adapted, from 
the practice of the heathen among whom they had been constrained 
to dwell during their Babylonish captivity. On the other hand the 
same spring-rite would seem to have played some part in suggest- 
ing the idea of an historical piece of horse-play. 


(B) ‘The Reign of the Mock King? 

"The Jewish Hellenist scholar Philo of Alexandria (vivebat circa 
20 B.C.-A.D. 50) records" that at Alexandria in A.D. 38, when Herod 
‘Agrippa I, the grandson of Herod the Great, was passing through 
the city on his way home to Palestine from Rome—where he had 
just been raised to royal rank and been invested with his uncle 
Philip’s former appanage by the Emperor Caligula—the Alexan- 
‘drian populace, who in this age were violently Anti-Semitic,* gave 
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expression to their chagrin at the aggrandizement of a Jewish 
prince by burlesquing Agrippa's investiture in a kind of charade, 
which they improvised in the streets of Alexandria while their 
unwelcome royal guest was in their midst. To show what they 
thought of a Jewish kingship of Roman manufacture, the Alexan- 
drians, according to Philo’s story, rounded up a naked beggar 
named Carabas; chevied him into the public gymnasium; set a 
papyrus-leaf crown on his head, a rug robe on his shoulders, and 
à papyrus-stalk sceptre in his hand; paid him mock court (Points 
65! and 66); and exhibited him in these burlesque regalia to the 
crowd (Point 67), who hailed him with satirical acclamations of 
"Marin! Marin!” 

In this elaborately offensive piece of fooling? the Alexandrians 
appear to have combined a vague parody of ‘the Ride of the Beard- 
less One’ with a close parody of another rite which has, perhaps, 
a certain affinity with ‘the Ride’ in respect of its magical purpose 
and which may also, perhaps, have been combined with ‘the Ride’ 
in practice when the two rites were being performed in earnest.+ 
‘The sceptre and robe and crown with which the historical victim 

a Ten be sen that Phil's story comes closer go the Luces account of the mocking 
{Esme fe atc end. Matean account of the mocking of Jens by Pilata 


3 "Marin! Mazin! seems to be a garbled version of the Hebrew ‘Marna! Marna?’ (‘Our 
Lord! Our Lord). Compare Matt. xxi. 9 = Mark xi. 9-10 = Luke xix. 38 = John 
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of a heartless practical joke was tricked out at Alexandria in A.D. 38 
are properties which seem to have belonged, not to ‘the Ride of 
the Beardless One’, but to the different rite of ‘the Reign of the 
Mock King’,! which was apparently intended, not to conjure back 
the warmth of spring, but to fulfil the antecedent purpose of 
ushering the Old Year out and the New Year in. 

‘The main features of this second rite present themselves with 
an astonishing uniformity: in the Babylonian festival of the Sacaea* 
and in the Roman festival of the Saturnalia. In the first place 
the turn of the calendar year was celebrated in this festival by a 
temporary abrogation of the workaday social system. At both 
Babylon and Romes the masters and the slaves temporarily ex- 
changed their usual roles; and the deliberate topsy-turvyness of 
this brief holiday régime was symbolized in the enthronement of 
a mock king who was honoured and pampered, for the period 
of his burlesque reign, as though he were a king in very deed. He 
was dressed up in the proper regalia (Points 65, 66, and 67) and 
was allowed to exercise a far-reaching royal licence. But—in 
some, at any rate, of the many variant versions of the rite—this 
short-lived pomp and indulgence” had to be paid for by the mock 
king with his life as soon as his ephemeral reign was over After 


1 A survey of diverge local variants of a rite which was in vogue, at the time of the 
isinteghation of the Hellenic Society, over an area that embraced both Babylonia and 
Roman Italy, wil be found in Frazer, op. ct, chap. 8: "The Saturnalia and Kindred 
Festivals” (= The Golden Bough, 3rd ed., Part VI, pp. 305-412). 
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having honoured him and pampered him (Points 65, 66, and 67) 
‘they stripped him and scourged him and crucified (or hanged) 
him? (perà 82 raôra drobóoavres xal paoreydeavres éxpluacar).t 
Crucifixion or hanging is, as we have seen, the common fate of 
Jesus and the two Heracleidae (Point 70),? while the preliminary 
stripping? and scourging* are also mentioned in the Gospels, 
though not in the account of the Passion of either of the Spartan 
heroes. ‘The correspondence between the extant narratives of these 
historical Passions and the surviving accounts of the annual cele- 
bration of ‘the Reign of the Mock King’ in the Babylonian festival 
of the Sacaea is so close that it can hardly be fortuitous. In what 
direction are we to look for an explanation of it? 

‘Are we to suppose that Jesus was crucified in the role of the 
mock king? And, if we entertain that supposition, towards which 
of two possible alternative variants of it are we to incline? Is it 
likely that Jesus was cast for the role in earnest, and was literally 
the victim of a ritual murder at one of the annual celebrations of 
the rite in one or other of its diverse regional forms? Or is it more 
Dasius now repose under the High Altar of the Church of Saint Pellegrino st Ancona, 
ird the white marble sarcophagus in which they once rested i to be sen inthe cnt 
oF the Cathedral of the same Tealan city (oe Fraser vol city pp. sober. The tie 
‘iebrated at Dorostorum at the beginning of the forth conti f the Christian Era 
Sy, of cone, are been called Garumna by andlogy, without having been derived 
‘ro the gente Roman Sararralia s patter of Retoal fct. 


1 Dio Chrysostom, op. et, loc. cit, with reference to the Sucaea. The Greck word 
‘since it might equally well mean either ‘crucified’ or ‘hanged’. 
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probable that, if Jesus was really robed and crowned and stripped 
and scourged and crucified in accordance with the customary 
ritual of ‘the Reign of the Mock King’, this was not a genuine 
celebration of the rite but merely a parody of it, like the robing 
and crowning of the victim of the practical joke at Alexandria in 
‘A.D. 38?! Or are we to reject altogether the supposition that any 
of our historical heroes were authentically put to death—or cruci- 
fied posthumously2—in the role of the Mock King, either in earnest. 
or in burlesque, and to explain the apparent correspondences 
between the narratives of the historical Passions and the accounts. 
of the ritual of the Sacaea by the hypothesis that the rite has 
precipitated itself in the shape of a myth (as, for example, in the 
Book of Esther) and that this myth has made its way into the 
narratives of the historical Passions at some stage in the literary 
history of these narratives when they were floating, in a plastically 
receptive state, in the solvent waters of the stream of ‘folk- 
‘memory’ ?3 It will be seen that the problem is not a simple one; and 
in the present state of our knowledge it would be rash to attempt 
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to decide between the several alternative possible solutions of it, In 
this place we may be content with a general conclusion that has 
a bearing upon our present inquiry; and this is that ritual, as well 
as myth, is in all probability one of the common sources from 
which identical elements have flowed, along separate channels of 
‘folk-memory’, into the story of Jesus on the one hand and the 
stories of our pagan historical heroes on the other. 


The Life and Death of Socrates 

Ritual and myth would appear to embrace, between them, 
almost all the possible common sources of which we have to take 
account. And, if we have thus disposed of the first of our two 
categories of explanation, we may now turn to the other. We have 
still to consider whether at least some residue of the correspon- 
dences that we are studying may be traceable, not to the influence 
of some common mythical or ritual source upon each and all of 
the stories in which our correspondences appear, but rather to the 
influence of one story upon another. 

Is the hypothesis that the story of one historical hero may have 
influenced the story of another a promising explanation a priori? 
"This question appears to be answered in the affirmative by the 
presence, in the story of Jesus, of a number of elements that wear 
the appearance of being derived from the story of Socrates; for our 
extant accounts of the life and death of the Athenian sage are the 
work of Athenian men-of-letters who were Socrates’ contempor- 
aries and associates; they were written from first-hand acquain- 
tance by sophisticated authors at a time and in a place and about 
a person that were all clearly lit up by the dry light of a mental 
atmosphere of rationalism; and although, no doubt, it might be 
imprudent to accept as authentic, a priori, all the acts, and a fortiori 
all the words, that are attributed to Socrates by Xenophon and 
Plato, it would on the other hand be reasonable to suppose that 
the element of fiction—if such there should prove to be—in the 
Platonic and Xenophontean picture of the two Athenian writers’ 
common Master is the personal invention of the artists by whom 
the picture has been painted, and is not a deposit of traditional 
myth or ritual which might have found its way into the picture of 
Jesus likewise along some independent channel. If, therefore, 
certain features of the Platonic and Xenophontean picture of 
Socrates do reappear in the Gospels, we may reasonably infer that 
the portrait painted in Attica in the fifth century B.C. is the original 
which, in these points, has inspired the portrait painted in Palestine 
in the first century of the Christian Era. 

"This inference will not, of course, commit us to making the 
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highly improbable assumption that the authors of the Gospels 
were copying directly either from Plato or Xenophon themselves 
or from any later works of Hellenic literature in which the original 
contemporary Athenian picture of Socrates may have been repro- 
duced at second hand. While the authors of the Gospels were 
‘manifestly familiar with the Jewish Scriptures, there is no evidence 
that any of them were acquainted with the pagan literature of the 
circumambient Hellenic World; and, when Socratic or other pagan 
Hellenic literary motifs do make their appearance in the Evan- 
gelists! work, we must suppose that these have not been copied 
direct from any literary source but have seeped in through the 
subterranean channel of ‘folk-lore’ after having first percolated 
down from the sophisticated upper mental stratum of the Domi- 
nant Minority to the more primitive lower mental level of the 
Proletariat. In other words, any historical extraneous clements 
‘that may have found their way into the Gospels are likely to have 
come in through the same door as any extraneous elements of a 
ritual or mythical origin, though this common entrance may be the 
only thing in common between these different kinds of intrusive 
foreign matter. 

Let us try to make a survey of the features in the portrait of 
Jesus that also appear in the portrait of Socrates, before attempt- 
ing to estimate whether some, at least, of the correspondences 
between the portrait of Jesus and the portraits of our eleven 
Spartan and Roman and futurist heroes may be attributable—as 
the Socratic elements in the Gospels would appear to be—to the 
influence of the story of one historical hero upon the story of 
another historical hero of a later date. 


(a) Before reaching the age of manhood the hero wins his spurs 
in a disputation with some of the foremost living wits of an older 
generation. 

Socrates’ disputation with Parmenides and Zeno (Plato: Par- 
menides), like Jesus's disputation with the doctors of the Jewish 
Law in the Temple at Jerusalem (Luke ii. 40-52), gives a foretaste 
of the hero’s future spiritual prowess. Socrates is described (Plato: 
Parmenides, 127 C) as being ‘extremely young’ (a$éipa ve) at the 
time, and Jesus as being twelve years old (Luke ii. 42). Parmenides 
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and Zeno are represented (Plato: Parmenides, 130 A) as being 
delighted at Socrates’ intellectual eagerness, as Jesus's interlocu- 
tors in the Temple are represented as being ‘astonished at his 
understanding and answers’ (Luke ii. 47).* 


(B) The hero is recognized and accepted by a forerunner as the 
latter's successor and superior (= Point 6). 

The recognition of Jesus by John the Baptist has a Socratic 
analogue in the recognition of Socrates by Protagoras. “There is 
something about you’, says Protagoras to Socrates, ‘that I have 
mentioned to quite a number of people. I have told them that, 
of all the people whom I come across, I admire you far the most 
and far and away the most among the people of your own age. 
‘And I go farther than that, I tell them that I should not be sur- 
prised if you were to become one of the World’s famous sages’ 
(Plato: Protagoras, 361 E; compare Parmenides, 130 A and 135 D). 


(y), The hero is proclaimed by the voice of God to be unique among 
fankind. 

"The designation of Jesus as the Son of God by a voice from 
Heaven immediately after his baptism by John (Matt. iit 17 = 
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Mark i. 11 = Luke iii, 22) has a Socratic analogue in the Pythia's 
answer in the negative to Chaerephon’s question whether there is 
anybody who is wiser than Socrates! (Plato: Apology, 21 A; Xeno- 
phon: Apology, §§ 14-15). 

N.B. According to Xenophon, loc. cit., Socrates, when he told 
the story of Chaerephon's question and the Pythia's answer in 
court, did not fail to point out that the Delphic Apollo was reputed 
to have paid a much higher tribute to Lycurgus. ‘As Lycurgus 
was entering the temple, the god is said to have addressed him 
with the words: “I am wondering whether to call you god or man”, 
whereas he did not liken me to a god, though he did single me out. 
as being head and shoulders above my fellow men.” For a fuller 
version of the story of Apollo and Lycurgus, in which the oracle 
is rendered in verse, see Herodotus, Book I, chap. 65. 


(8) The hero inveighs against the powers that be (= Point 7). 

Jesus’s denunciations of the Scribes and Pharisees have a 
Socratic analogue in Socrates’ exposure of the sophistry of the 
Sophists. 


(€) In his domestic life the hero takes hardship and good cheer as 
they come, and shows himself capable of standing extremes of either 
of them without turning a hair (| Point 13). 

During the Athenian siege of Potidaea, Socrates goes barefoot in 
the frost and snow of a Thracian winter (Plato: Symposium, 219 2— 
220 D); at Agathon’s drinking-party he sits the night out and keeps 
a clear head, after every one else—including the host and even 
‘Aristophanes—has succumbed (Plato: Symposium, 223 B-D). 


(0) By his refusal to go to extremes of asceticism—tohich he com- 
dines with a readiness to keep company with people of all sorts and 
conditions—the hero causes scandal (= Point 14). 

As Jesus scandalizes the Pharisees by keeping company with 
Publicans and Sinners, so Socrates scandalizes the Democrats by 
having kept company with Oligarchs: that is to say, with well-con- 
nected or well-to-do young men who have eventually come out as 
Oligarchs when the débácle of Athens at the end of the Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War of 431-494 B.C. has opened the way for the 
establishment of the terroristic régime of ‘the Thirty Tyrants’. 
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(1) The hero is publicly declared by one of his disciples to have 
within kim something divine (= Point 15). 

Peter's acclamation of Jesus as the Son of the Living God 
(Matt. xvi. 16, echoed in John vi, 69, and xi. 27) has a Socratic 
analogue in Alcibiades’ acclamation of Socrates: 

"You may take it from me that not one of you knows Socrates, so I 
am going to reveal him to you. . . . Doesn't he look like a regular 
Silenus? Of course he is the very image of one; but that is the outer 
shell, just as it is with your Silenus when he is a work of the sculptor's 
art. Open this Socrates-Silenus and look inside, and you will find that 
he is packed with saintliness (owdpoovvy). . . . He regards all mundane 
values as valueless and ourselves—let me tell you—as naught. In his 
intercourse with his fellow men he wears this perpetual mask of si 
Plicity and whimsicality («puvewyevos xal malaw . . . Suarelet), But 
sometimes he turns serious and comes open; and I wonder if any of 
you have seen the figures [of the Gods] inside him which become visible 
then, I have had some glimpses of them, and the effulgence of their 
divine glory was so amazingly beautiful that I found—to put itin a word 
shat Í had to do just whatever Socrates told me! (Pato: Symposium, 
216 D-E). 


(®) The hero claims to be divinely inspired, 

‘The ‘inner voice’ which Socrates attributes to a supernatural 
mentor (Sayiéyov) is comparable to the Holy Spirit with which 
Jesus is possessed (Matt. iv. 1 = Mark i, 12 = Luke iv. 1). 


(O), The hero refrains on principle from trying to evade the operation 
of the Law of the Land (= Point 464 

As Jesus refrains from attempting to resist arrest, so Socrates 
declines to make his escape from prison by flight (Plato: Crito, 
passim; cf. Xenophon: Apology, § 23), or from life by suicide 
(Plato: Phaedo, 61 c-62 £). 


(x) The hero is brought to trial (= Point 49). 
Socrates is brought to trial before a regular Athenian jury, 
Jesus before an improvised Jewish ecclesiastical court. 


A) A true saying of the hero's is dishonestly twisted by his enemies 
into a misrepresentation which is extremely damaging to him (= 
Point so). 

Socrates has averred that a god's voice speaks to him and si 
nifies to him what he ought to do (eo6 wot dai) dalveras onpa- 
vouoa Š Ti xp} moiety); Melétus indicts Socrates on a charge of 
being guilty of not recognizing the gods that are recognized by the 

* See also V. C G) (d) 3, vol. v, p. 404, above, 
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state while introducing new-fangled divinities and corrupting the 
younger generation (ds ois piv ý mós vouller Beads ob vopifor, 
repa Sè kaw Bauudveaclodepos xal robs veobs Bragðelpoi) (Xenophon: 
Apology, $8 10-13; compare Plato: Apology, 24 3-27 E). 


(u) The hero on trial i reproved by the jurors for contempt of court 
(= Point 51). 

In one passage of his defence Socrates tells the jury that he 
intends to obey the dictates of his conscience even at the cost of 
his life, and that, if they were to offer to acquit him on condition 
that he should renounce the pursuit of philosophy, he would 
answer, with all respect, that he proposed to obey God rather than 
them? and that he would never give his philosophy up so long as 
any life and strength were left in him, ‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ 
he would say, ‘you may do what you will. You may find in favour 
of Anytus or against him; you may acquit me or convict me; but 
you may as well know that I am not going to mend my ways—no, 
not even if I am to die a thousand deaths.’ At this point Socrates" 
speech was interrupted by an uproar among the jurors (Plato: 
Apology, 28 B-30 c). 


(9). When a question is put to the hero which offers him a possible 
line of retreat, the hero does not take the opening, but gives, instead, 
‘an answer that is calculated to exasperate the Court more than any- 
thing else that he could conceivably have said (— Point 52). 

‘The law at Athens was that, when a prisoner on trial had been. 
found guilty by the Court, the prosecutor should table an assess- 
ment of the penalty and the prisoner a counter-assessment, and 
‘that the Court should then opt between the two assessments. 
After the Court had found Socrates guilty, Melétus proposed the 
death penalty; and in this situation the politic course for Socrates, 
if he were bent upon saving his life, was to make some counter- 
proposal which, while falling short of the death penalty, would be 
sufficiently drastic to have a chance of being accepted by the Court 
as a suitable alternative. So far from taking this line, Socrates 
virtually ensured that the Court should opt for Melétus's assess- 
 ment—i.e. for the death penalty—by telling them that, if he was 
to make a counter-assessment that corresponded to his true 
deserts, he must assess himself to the penalty of being maintained 
at the public expense as a veteran benefactor of the community 
(Plato: Apology, 36 2-1; cf. Xenophon: Apology, § 23). 
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(E) On the strength of the hero's answer the Court immediately 
passes sentence of death upon him (= Point 53). 
The Athenian Court sentences Socrates to death; the Jewish 
Court, Jesus. 


(o) A tableau of the hero holding a death-cup, with a small party: 
of intimate companions grouped round him. 

Socrates literally drank his death out of a cup (Plato: Phaedo, 
116 C-117 c), because at Athens in Socrates’ day the statutory way 
of inflicting the death penalty was to administer a cup of deadly 
poison;? and in Plato's Phaedo (loc. cit.) this act is commemorated 
visually in a tableau of the hero holding the poison-cup in his hand 
in a room in which he is surrounded by his intimate friends. In 
the Ager Romanus in Jesus's day the statutory way of inflicting 
the death penalty upon malefactors who were not Roman citizens 
was not by poisoning but by crucifixion; and this was the death 
that Jesus actually died according to the Gospels. ‘The tableau of 
the hero holding the cup in the midst of his friends does, however, 
occur in the Synoptic Gospels in the scene of the institution of the 
Communion-Rite of the Christian Church (Point 29 = Matt. xxvi. 
27-9 = Mark xiv. 23-5 = Luke xxii. 19-20); and in the Passion 
of Jesus, as in that of Socrates, this scene is placed just before the 
hero's death. Moreover there is a connexion between the hero’s 
death and the hero’s cup in the story of Jesus as well as in the 
story of Socrates; for, though Jesus does not meet his death, as 
Socrates meets his, by drinking the cup, which in Jesus’s hands 
contains not poison but wine, this wine is presented by Jesus to 
his companions as his own sacrificial blood. ‘There are, of course, 
two signal differences between the Communion Chalice and the 
Hemlock Cup. While the Hemlock Cup is drunk by the hero 
himself, the Chalice is administered by the hero to his companions;? 
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and, while both cups are fraught with death for the hero himself, 
the Chalice imparts the sacrificial victim's spiritual life to those 
who are given to drink of it. Here we have a conspicuous example 
of one significant feature in our collection of correspondences that. 
has been pointed out at the beginning of this Anne. The old 
bottles of Hellenism are made use of by Christianity for holding 
its new wine. A motif or incident or tableau or saying is taken over 
into the story of Jesus out of one of the stories of the pagan Hellenic 
heroes, but, in the act of being taken over, itis given a new meaning 
—almost as though the old pagan form were being employed 
deliberately as a foil to bring out the newness of the Christian 
content. 


(x) When the hero is in articulo mortis, the friends who are wit 
him weep—not for the hero, but for themselves because they are lasing 
him—and then the hero tells them to restrain their tears (= Point 68). 

"Up to this point, most of us had been fairly successful in stop- 
ping ourselves from crying; but, when we saw him drinking and 
then holding the empty cup, we could no longer bear it; and for 
my part my utmost efforts could not prevent the tears from flowing 
in floods. So I buried my face in my coat and wept for—myself, 
for it was certainly not for Socrates that I was weeping (énéxAaov 
—tpaurdv, ob yàp b) deivóv ye [compare Xenophon: Hellenica, 
Book II, chap. 2, $3: ob pévoy rods dmoolórus mevbotvres, 
AAMA old wdMov & aro! éavrods (referring to the reception, by 
the people of Athens, of the news of the disaster at Aegospotami) 
and Luke xxiii. 28: p) alere én’ dpé, why è$’ éavris whalere)). 
I was bewailing my own cruel fate in losing a man who was such 
an incomparable friend. Crito broke down eyen before I did, and, 
when he found that he could not stop his tears from flowing, he. 
got up and went out. And then there was Apollodórus, who had 
never stopped crying, even before, and who now burst out into a 
veritable roar of weeping and lamentation which overcame every- 
body else in the room except Socrates himself, who now remon- 
strated with us. ‘My dear good people,’ he exclaimed, ‘what a 
dreadful exhibition! Why, this was one of my reasons for sending 
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the women away; I was afraid of their misbehaving just like this. 
I fancy I have heard that one ought to be allowed to die in peace. 
Do, please, keep quiet and control yourselves’ (Plato: Phaedo, 
117 C-E). 


(p) In laying down his life, the hero demonstrates, by a triumphant 
response ba the severest possible ordeal, that Righteousness has a 
supreme intrinsic value. 

It is commonly supposed that Plato had in mind his Master 
Socrates’ life and death when—in the course of an essay (Respu- 
blica, 360 B-362 C) in distilling Righteousness and Unrighteousness, 
for purposes of comparison, in their pure and undiluted essence 
—he puts into the mouth of ‘those who commend Unrighteous- 
ness as preferable to Righteousness’ a famous prognostic! of the 
Righteous Man’s end: 

"They will say this: that the Righteous Man (3 8ixatos), being what 
he is, will be scourged and racked and shackled and will have his eyes 
seared out with red-hot irons and finally will be impaled after having 
gone through every lesser torture—to discover, on the stake, that the 
right aim to set oneself is not to be righteous but to pretend to be’ (Plato: 
Respublica, 361 £). 

An echo of this passage of Plato may be caught, by an attentive 
ear, in a tirade against the Righteous Man which is put into the 
mouth of ‘the ungodly in deed and word? in a post-Alexandrine 
work of Jewish literature (Wisdom ii. 12-20):2 

‘Let us set an ambush for the Righteous Man (écBpevouper ry 
Biccuov) because he is a nuisance to us. .. . He claims to possess the know- 
ledge of God (yvõow Éyew Geo) and calls himself the Child of the Lord 
(Taia Kopios]? He hes shown ‘up the thoughts of our hearts (éyévero 
piv els čeyyov ewoudv sud). The very sight of him is tiresome to 
us, because his life is unlike other lives and his tracks are out of the 
ordinary run. In his estimation we are counterfeit, and he shuns our 
paths as though they were dirt. He extols a hyperbole of Righteousness 
and pretends to have God for his father (4AafoveveraiS zarépa Oed). Let 
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us see if his doctrines are true, and let us experiment with his exit, If 
the Righteous Man really is the Son of God (Yi3s @cod), then God will 
take his part and will deliver him from the hands of opponents." So let 
us test him with contumely and torture, that we may know his goodness 
and may verify his long-sufferingness, Let us sentence him to a sordid 
death. According to his own doctrines, he will be looked after [by God]." 

"This passage of the Book of Wisdom has a near relationship 
with another work of Jewish literature of the same age, the Twenty- 
Second Psalm. Indeed, the affinity is so close that this Psalm could 
almost be inserted into the text of the Book of Wisdom—as the 
Righteous Man’s cry of agony when his ungodly adversaries carry 
out their nefarious design—without the reader’s being aware that 
this piece was an interpolation. , And it is manifest that both 
passages have coloured the description, in the Synoptic Gospels, of 
the mocking of Jesus on the Cross (Point 72 = Matt. xxvii. 39-44 
= Mark xv. 29-32 = Luke xxiii, 35-7 and 39).* In this connexion 
we may recall the incident of the hailing of Jesus by the centurion 
when Jesus is hanging dead on the Cross (Point 75); for the Lucan 
variant on the Marcan and Matthaean formula— Certainly this 
was a righteous man’ (Bras á Spanos, obros Bos jp) in 
place of “Truly this was the Son of God’ (dys 890 Yids fy oðros) 
“reproduces, as we now see, the title under which the hero is 
introduced in the passage that we have quoted from the Republic 
as well as in the corresponding passage of the Book of Wisdom, 
while in the Book of Wisdom the Marcan and Matthaean formula 
—'the Son of God'—is also to be found as a description of a status 
to which the Righteous Man lays claim. ‘The same status is 
perhaps implicitly, claimed by Socrates, too, according to the 

atonic version of his Apology,? not indeed for himself, but for 
the supernatural mentor who speaks to him through an ‘inner 
voice’. 

(0) The hero is better appreciated by foreigners than by his own 
countrymen, 

As Christianity takes root outside Jewry, among the Gentiles, 
so the teaching of the Attic philosopher Socrates is propagated by 
Theban and Phliasian Pythagoreans and by Megarian Eleatics. Of 
the fifteen disciples of Socrates who are mentioned by name as 
having been present at his death,* no less than seven are non- 
Athenians 5 
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An Egyptian Bridge between Laconia and Galilee 

If a memory of the life and death of Socrates has coloured the 
story of Jesus to the extent that appears to be indicated by the 
foregoing survey, we may infer that there is no a priori impossi- 
bility, or even improbability, in the hypothesis that the same story 
may also have been coloured in some degree by memories of the 
lives and deaths of other Hellenic heroes who lived and died in 
the period intervening between the date of the judicial murder of 
Socrates in 399 B.C. and the date of the Crucifixion. If we have 
succeeded in showing that this hypothesis is not ruled out in 
advance by any insuperable objections, our next step will be to 
explore the possible ways and means through which the impres- 
sion made by the careers of our Spartan and Roman and futurist 
heroes upon the minds of contemporaries of their own kin and 
kind may have been transmitted to the minds in which—in a differ- 
ent social milieu and in a later age—the story of Jesus took the 
shape of the four Gospels. 

Let us begin by reconnoitring one possible ‘geopolitical’ way 
along which the memories of the two Heracleidae, at any rate, 
may have travelled to Galilee from Laconia, and then examine two 
possible cultural means, one in a verbal medium and the other in 
a visual. 

If we begin by asking ourselves what was the principal meeting 
place of Jews and Greeks at all times within the long Time-span 
during which the Syriac and Hellenic worlds were in contact with 
one another, we shall not hesitate to answer ‘Egypt’. On Egyptian 
soil Greek and Jewish soldiers of fortune had begun to rub 
shoulders in the common service of the lords of the land as early 
as the seventh century B.C.; and a Graeco-Jewish intercourse 
which had thus begun in Egyptian cantonments under the régime 
of an indigenous Egyptiac dynasty whose home and capital was at 
Sais was still going on, four hundred years later, under the régime 
of an alien dynasty, of Macedonian Greek origin, which had in- 
stalled itself at Alexandria, In the third century 3.c. the structure of 
the Ptolemaic Empire with its metropolitan territory in Egypt and 
its outlying dependencies round the eastern and northern coasts of 
the Levant embraced both the Jewish temple-state of Jerusalem, 
which formed part of the Ptolemaic province of Coele Syria, and 
the Greck kingdom of Lacedaemon, which was one of the Ptolemaic 
Government's dependent allies in Continental European Greece; 
and there is some evidence that in this age Jerusalem and Sparta 
were already in direct diplomatic relations with one another." 


+ When the by then independent prince of Judaea, Jonathan Maccibaeus, sent an 
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The next chapter in this story opens with the refugee Spartan 
king Cleomenes’ arrival at Alexandria in 222 B.c. One of the 
reasons why Cleomenes was eventually interned by the Ministers 
of Ptolemy IV Philopator was because of Cleomenes' prestige and 
influence among the mercenaries of Peloponnesian and Cretan 
origin in the Ptolemaic service who were stationed at Alexandria, 
"The perhaps dangerously powerful hold which the Spartan exile 
possessed over these important troops had been brought to the 
Prime Minister Sosibius's notice by Cleomenes himself when—in 
a political crisis in which Cleomenes had been taken into the 
Ptolemaic Government's confidence—Cleomenes had offered to go 
bail to Sosibius for the loyalty of these troops. 

* "Don't you see”, Cleomenes had said, “that there are nearly 3,000 
mercenaries from the Peloponnese and about a thousand Cretans, and 
that I have only to nod to them in order to make them spring forward 
to do their duty like one man? And, with these troops solidly supporting 

jou, what other troops are you terrified of? It must be the soldiers from. 
yria and Caria that are giving you bad dreams” "t 

"There is no reason to question the authenticity of this incident, 
which is credible in itself and is reported on the good authority 
of Polybius; but if it is authentic it is illuminating; for the Spartan 
hero who already enjoyed this prestige among these troops at a 
time when he was nothing more than a romantic exile must have 
completed his conquest of their hearts and minds in the tragic act 
of his death. And, even if the Ptolemaic Government did succeed, 
by a deft combination of repression and propaganda, in driving 
underground an incipient worship of the dead Cleomenes among 
the populace of Alexandria, we may guess that the dead Spartan 
hero's admirers among the Peloponnesian and Cretan soldiery 
embasy to Sparta in 1453.0, 
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silently rendered to him the divine honours which it was their 
official duty to render to their living paymaster Philopator. 
What happened to these 4,000 Greek soldiers of fortune who 
were stationed in Egypt at the time when the last act of the tragedy 
of Cleomenes was played at Alexandria in 219 B.c.? We know 
something of their subsequent history because the year which 
witnessed Cleomenes! death also saw the launching of a Seleucid 
war of aggression against the Ptolemaic possessions on the Asiatic 
mainland; and this formidable threat to Ptolemy Philopator’s 
empire from Antiochus the Great moved Ptolemy's Ministers 
to take drastic measures for reinforcing and strengthening the 
Ptolemaic military forces. In the first place they recalled, and 
concentrated at Alexandria, all the mercenary troops that had 
previously been stationed in the Ptolemaic Empire's overseas 
possessions.? In the second place they recruited fresh mercenaries 
—and these in numbers sufficient to bring up to 8,000 men the 
total force of mercenaries that they were eventually able to put 
into the feld. In the third place they broke up all the existing 
formations and organized the men in entirely new cadres. Finally, 
after having spent two years on these preparations, they ventured 
at last, in 217 B.C., to meet Antiochus in the field, and they inflicted 
on him a signal defeat at Raphia. Antiochus's discomfiture was so 
decisive that he immediately evacuated all his conquests in Coele 
Syria, and the liberated territories were promptly reoccupied by 
Ptolemy and regarrisoned.> It is safe to assume that the new 
Ptolemaic garrisons in Coele Syria were in considerable strength; 
that they were drawn entirely from the mercenary element in the 
Ptolemaic Army;* and that, in consequence of the thorough-going 
reorganization of the Ptolemaic forces before the Battle of Raphia, 
these garrisons must have included some of the 4,000 Pelopon- 
nesian and Cretan mercenaries who had been stationed in Egypt 
in 219 B.C., together with elements from the outlying garrisons 
which had been recalled to Alexandria in that year, as well as with 
elements subsequently recruited. 


s sp the phy of the context the most 
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Empire see Gritith, O. Tut The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World (Cambridge 1933, 
Unweraty Press) pp. 131-5) 
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If these inferences are warranted, two conclusions follow with 
regard to the history of the cult of Cleomenes between 219 and 
217 B.C. The first is that the devotees of Cleomenes among the 
original 4,000 Peloponnesian and Cretan mercenaries who had 
been stationed in Egypt would now have every opportunity of 
imparting their own feeling for the dead hero to their new com- 
rades in arms. "The second inference is that the cult of Cleomenes 
among the troops would now be carried from Alexandria to the 
garrison-towns in Coele Syria by the new mixed units of mercen- 
ary soldiers in the Ptolemaic service which were stationed in these 
cantonments in and after 217 B.C. 

Can we go farther? If ‘the soldiers from Syria and Caria’ who 
were recalled to Alexandria in 219 B.C, were native recruits from 
those regions, and not Greek soldiers who had simply been sta- 
tioned there, the new Ptolemaic garrisons planted in Cocle Syri 
in 217 B.C. may have included not only some of Cleomenes’ Pelo- 
ponnesian and Cretan devotees but also some soldiers of Syrian 
nationality (e.g. Judaean Jews and Galifaean Gentiles)! And here 
we see a possible point of cultural contact between the dominant 
minority and the internal proletariat of the Hellenic Society of the 
day? Did these mixed Ptolemaic garrisons which lay in Coele 
Syria in and after 217 B.C. serve as incubators in which a new 
motif of Syriac folk-lore was hatched out of a Hellenic cult of an 
historical Spartan hero whose recent Passion was still a poignant 
memory in the souls of fellow soldiers who were also his fellow 
Greeks? 

Farther than this it is hardly possible to go; for we have no 
record of what happened to the Ptolemaic garrisons in Coele Syria 
in and after 202 B.C., when Antiochus swooped down upon the 
coveted province for the second time, avenged his defeat of 217 B.C. 
at Raphia by an equally decisive victory at Panium, and then 
annexed the former possessions of the Ptolemaic Empire in Syria 
to the Seleucid Empire once for all. Did Ptolemy's mercenary 
garrisons come to terms with the Seleucid invader and purchase 
his permission to remain in their quarters by going over to his 
service? Or did they withdraw to Egypt, as their predecessors had 


* The Galilaeans were still Gentiles a this time and were to remain Gentiles for more 
than a hundred years to come. ‘They only became Jews through their forcible conversion 
to Suu Ey taele Maccabeun conqueror Menander emen Oemah toa 76 5:99 
(se 11. D (i), vol ib pp. 73-4, and te present Annex, in the present volume, p. 478, 
Shove), "he point is important because the Galiaeans, so long as they remained non” 
Jews, may be reasonably presumed to have been sa receptively inclined towards Hellenic 
culture m other non-Jewiah Syrians demonstrably were. S 
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withdrawn in 219 B.c.? And, if they withdrew, did they leave any 
legacy of ritual or myth behind them among the local population 
with whom they had been living cheek by jowl for the past fifteen 

rs? 

Y. These are questions to which we do not know the answers? but 
the mere fact that we have been able to ask them means that we 
have stumbled upon a possible road along which the legend of 
Cleomenes—and, with it, the inseparably associated legend of 
Agis—may have made its way from Laconia through Alexandria 
to Galilee of the Gentiles, as the legend of Hêraklês undoubtedly 
did make its way from its place of incubation in Greece to Galilee’s 
next-door neighbour Tyre. 


A Verbal Means of Conveyance 


One of the forms in which we meet with the correspondences 
‘that we are studying is an assonance of words, and even cf whole 
phrases or sentences, which sometimes amounts to an almost 
exact identity. Is there any obvious means of conveyance by which 
these common words might have found their way from one to an- 
other of the different contexts in which they are now embedded? 

In attempting to answer this question, we may begin by observ- 
ing that the genres of literary composition that are represented by 
the Gospels and by their sources—so far as these sources can be 
reconstructed—are categories which had already become well 
established in pagan Greek literature long before the Gospels 
were written, and which are likewise represented in the works of 
Plutarch, a pagan Hellenic man-of-letters who was approximately 
a contemporary of the authors of the two Gospels according to 
Saint Matthew and Saint Luke, if our modern Western scholars 
have hit the mark in their dating of these two books of the New 
‘Testament. The two main categories here in question are ‘lives’ 
and ‘sayings’. Plutarch’s Lives are the classical example, among 
the extant remains of Ancient Greek literature, of a type of com- 
position which Plutarch himself merely inherited from a long line 
of distinguished predecessors;? and there are several collections of 
‘sayings’ in the corpus of Plutarch’s miscellaneous essays which is 
known as the Moralia. One such collection is the ”Arogðéypara 


Tight on the questions wich we are asking ourselves 
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mata Laconica); and both the. oleae codem pt Taski 
(De Placitis Philosophorum) and the Hepl Srwixay "Eyavrudrov 
(De Stoicorum Repugnantiis) really belong to the same class. This 
latter class of composition is likewise represented by the collection 
of sayings of Jesus known as 'Q' which is a common source of the. 
two Gospels according to Saint Matthew and Saint Luke. The 
principal common source of these two Gospels, however, is the 
Gospel according to Saint Mark; and this, like all the Gospels, is 
an example of a mixed genre in which a ‘life’ and a collection of 
‘sayings’ are combined by the artifice of taking the biographical 
narrative of events as a framework and inserting sayings, or even 
strings of sayings, at convenient points in the life-story? This 
mixed genre, however, is not an invention of the Evangelists. It, 
too, is a well-established form of pagan Hellenic literary composi- 
tion, of which the classical extant pagan example is the work Teo 
Blay, Aoypdrum xat Anogbeyuárow raw &w Drooople Aoxynadvrar 
(The Lives, Doctrines, and Sayings of the Philosophers of Repute) 
from the pen of Diogenes Laertius, a pagan Hellenic writer who 
is believed to have lived in the first half of the third century of the 
Christian Era. 

Did the Evangelists, then, set themselves deliberately to ransack 
existing works of pagan Hellenic literature—‘lives’ and collections. 
of ‘sayings’ and books combining the two genres—in which, ex 
hypothesi, the hero was not Jesus but was Héraklés or Socrates or 
possibly the Spartan pair of Heracleidae or the Roman pair of 
Gracchi? This hypothesis of plagiarism is, as we have sen, not 
at all a convincing explanation of the verbal correspondences with 
which we are now concerned. ‘The mere adoption of the pagan 
Hellenic genres is something that hardly requires explaining; for 
these well-established categories of composition would be accepted. 
and adopted as a matter of course in the first century of the 
Christian Era by any one who was writing in Greek; and, as for the 
recurrence of particular words and phrases, it is much less likely 
that these were taken direct out of pagan Hellenic books than that 
they found their way into the Gospels out of a treasure of popular 
wisdom that was in current circulation by word of mouth. "Folk- 


? Fora tentative reconstruction of 'Q' see Streeter, B. H.: The Four Gospels (London 
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lore is, in all probability, the immediate source from which the 
Evangelists drew the words and phrases, as well as the incidents 
and characters, that the Gospels have in common with certain 
works of pagan Hellenic literature; and we have seen reason! to 
believe that the same source was drawn upon, at least in some 
measure, by certain of the pagan Hellenic authors here in question, 
At the same time there are a number of common words and 
phrases that can hardly have found their way into the pagan works 
of literature in which they occur out of the reservoir of ‘folk-lore’. 
For example, in seven of the thirteen verbal correspondences set 
out in our Table VIII, the word or phrase or sentence in its pagan 
context is cited as a quotation from some public speech that is said 
to have been delivered by the hero or from some dialogue in which 
he is said to have taken part; and it seems unlikely that any anony- 
mous wisdom that was in oral circulation would have found its 
way into a context of this kind; for, if a speech or dialogue that is 
attributed to some celebrated historical character in a sophisticated 
work of literature is not authentic (as it often is not), it can hardly 
be anything but a deliberate piece of fiction from a forger's pen. 
When a pagan work—or the source of a pagan work—in which one 
of our common words or phrases is ascribed to such an origin as 
this, is demonstrably anterior to the Gospels in its date of com- 
position, the most natural explanation of the recurrence of the 
same word or phrase in the Gospels is therefore to suppose that 
the speech or dialogue (whether genuine or spurious) that is cited 
by the pagan author is the ultimate source from which the corre- 
sponding word or phrase in the Gospels has been derived—even 
though, in the course of its journey from the pagan to the Christian 
book, the written word may have temporarily detached itself from 
the papyrus and nave travelled part of its way as one of those 
winged words (the Homeric éea mrepóevra that flit, like living 
creatures, from mouth to mouth. 

An apparent case in point is the correspondence of a well-known 
pair of mutually contradictory sayings that are attributed to Jesus 
in the Synoptic Gospels? with a single self-consistent saying that 
is attributed to Divus Julius by Cicero. In the Gospels according 
to Saint Matthew (xii, 30) and Saint Luke (xi. 23) Jesus is reported 
as saying ‘He that is not with me is against me’, whereas in the 
Gospel according to Saint Mark (ix. 40) he is reported as saying 

1 On pp. 457-63, above. 


3 Nemo me lacrimis decoret nec funera fleta 
faxit. curt volito vivo per ora virum. 


Ennius 

2 While the sayings are mutually contradictory, ach of them is of course, in harmony 
pith a own content, and there Would be no aifieuty about either of them ia eli 
it were not for the existence of the other” 
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“He that is not against us is on our part’. So long as we confine 
our attention to the Gospels, this pair of sayings is a puzzle, since 
on the one hand it is impossible to reconcile them, as they stand, 
with one another, while on the other hand it is difficult to suppose 
that they are entirely unrelated, Our puzzle appears to be solved 
by a passage in Cicero's speech Pro Ligario (§ 33) in which Cicero 
attributes both sayings to Caesar—just as, in the Gospels, both of 
them are attributed to Jesus—but this in a relation to one another 
in which, so far from being mutually contradictory, each saying 
gives point to the other. ‘We used to hear you quoted’, says the 
defeated Republican advocate in pleading for mercy upon a Repub- 
lican political exile at the tribunal of the victorious dictator— We 
used to hear you quoted as saying that we (i.e. the Republicans) 
reckoned as being against us all except those who were with us, 
whereas you reckoned all who were not against you as being of 
your party It would seem captious to dispute either the authen- 
ticity or the originality of the saying that is here attributed to 
Caesar by Cicero;? and, if these two points be granted, then it 
becomes difficult to resist the conviction that Caesar's saying has 
passed into popular currency and has suffered, in the process, the 
twofold mishap of becoming dissociated from the name of its true 
author and of falling asunder into two separate sayings which seem 
contradictory instead of complementary when they are torn out of 
their original Caesarean setting. In this state of fragmentation 
these two sayings will then have found their way respectively into 
‘Q and into Mark as sayings of Jesus which are mutually con- 
tradictory because Jesus is represented as uttering both of them 
apropos of himself, whereas the saying that has drifted into ‘Q 
ought properly to be said by the sayer of it, not apropos of himself, 
but apropos of his adversaries—in contrast to the antithetical 
saying which is correctly represented as being said by the sayer 
apropos of himself in the Gospel according to Saint Mark. 

On this showing, we have to reckon with the possibility that, 
even if an orally circulating treasure of anonymous wisdom may 
have been the immediate source from which all the common words 
that we have detected were derived by the authors of the Gospels, 
some, at least, of these anonymous sayings may have made their 
way into this popular oral tradition out of sophisticated works of 
literature in which these same sayings were attributed—whether 
truthfully or mendaciously—to famous characters of Hellenic 
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history and mythology. If this possibility has to be taken into 
account, is there any obvious social milieu in which such sayings 
could have seeped down from a cultural stratum that would be apt 
to express itself in sophisticated literature to the very different 
cultural stratum whose natural form of expression would be an 
orally circulating ‘folk-lore’? Is there anything analogous in this 
field to those mixed battalions of Ptolemaic mercenary troops—part 
Peloponnesian and part, perhaps, Syrian—which may, as we have 
seen," have been instrumental in conveying a cult of Cleomenes 
not only in a vertical direction—from a dominant to a proletarian 
social stratum—but also in a horizontal direction by transporting 
this feeling of veneration in human hearts from the tenements and 
barracks of Alexandria to the cantonments and villages of Galilee? 
‘The answer to our question is in the affirmative; for in the Hellenic 
Society in its disintegration the cultural division between a cul- 
tivated and an illiterate class did not coincide with the juridical 
division between freemen and slaves any more closely than the 
professional division between soldiers and civilians coincided with 
the social division between Hellenes and Orientals. While there 
was a vast herd of freemen-illiterates, there was also an élite of 
slaves who were men of culture; and these cultivated slaves were 
a highly conductive medium of mental communication between 
a dominant minority to whom they were culturally akin and an 
internal proletariat of which they were juridically members. 

In the Hellenic "Time of Troubles’ the status of slavery in itself 
was evidence of nothing except a stroke of Fortune—as cruel as it 
was common—which had deprived a human being of his freedom 
either before birth or after it. From the fact that a man was here 
and now a slave it was impossible to tell whether he had been born 
into slavery or been kidnapped into it;? whether he was illiterate 
or cultivated; or, supposing that he proved to be cultivated, 
whether he had acquired his cultivation in a now lost state of free- 
dom or whether he was a born slave who had been given a liberal 
education—as he might have been trained in the mechanic arts of 
potting or weaving—by an enterprising owner who had gone to 
this expense for the improvement of one of his human chattels 
either because he required a cultivated slave for his own use or 
because he had speculated that a short-hand calligrapher who 
knew his way about Greek literature would be likely to fetch so 
very much higher a price on the slave-market than would be 
fetched by a potter or a weaver that it would repay the slave-dealer 


1 In the present Annex on pp. 496-500, above 
2 For the diverse sources of recruitment of the slave-foree in the latter days of the 
Hellenic "Time of Troubles see 11. D (0), vol ty pp. 19-16, above, n 
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to put this particularly brainy piece of man-flesh through the 
longest and most expensive of the various alternative preparatory 
processes of improving the article before offering it for sale. 

"The Hellenic slave-intelligentsia which was recruited in this 
way—partly from slaves who had been born into slavery and been 
educated by their owners and partly from free-born members of 
the dominant minority who had fallen into slavery after having 
received the liberal education that was customary in their class— 
was ranged, of course, in several different ranks which were culti- 
vated in different degrees. There were not only slave-amanuenses 
and slave-secretaries; there were also slave-tutors and slave- 
physicians and even slave-philosophers who were the pagan 
equivalents of domestic chaplains, And this cultural élite of an 
enslaved underworld includes names that have left a mark on 
Hellenic history. 

The slave-philosopher Epictetus (vivebat circa A.D. 50-130) was 
the leading exponent of Stoicism in his generation, Epictetus had 
a younger contemporary in the freedman-scholar Hermippus of 
Berytus' (floruit imperante Hadriano A.D. 117-38), who wrote a 
book on Slaves who have attained Academic Distinction? And 
Hermippus, in turn, had a younger contemporary, as well as 
fellow countryman, in the Syrian novelist Iamblichus (floruit circa 
‘A.D. 164), whose mother tongue was Aramaic, and who decorated 
his Babyloniaca with Oriental local colour, though he was writing 
in Greek for a Hellenic public. According to Suidas, Iamblichus 
was of servile origin; and, even though this account of lamblichus's 
status may lack authority, there can be no doubt about the status 
of the slave-tutor Mardonius who in a later age weaned his pupil, 
the young prince Julian, away from a Christianity that was the 
adopted faith of the Constantian Dynasty to a Hellenism for which 
the tutor had an enthusiasm that was infectious. In accomplishing 
this pedagogic feat Mardonius might have given the history of the 
Hellenic World another turn, if it had been possible for Julian in 
his prime to succeed in his endeavour to translate into public 
policy the sentiments that had been inculcated into him in his 
boyhood (inde ab A.D. 339) by his slave-tutor’s teaching Through 
Julian's failure Mardonius has just missed the fame that was so 
nearly his; but Tiro (vivebat ultimo ante Christum saeculo), who so 
devotedly served his master Cicero in the more modest roles of 
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secretary and amanuensis, still lives for us in the pages of Cicero's 
letters—which Tiro preserved by collecting and editing them in a 
quite disinterested labour of love—as vividly as any other figure 
of secondary importance, slave or free, whose features happen to 
be presented to us in the extant remains of a Hellenic portrait 
gallery that has suffered grievous damage from the ravages of Time. 
But for a happy accident—contrived by Fortune when, for once 
in a way, she was in a propitious mood—this goodly company of 
the Hellenic slave-intelligentsia might have been adorned by the 
forcible enrolment into it of the greatest intellect to which Hellen- 
ism ever gave birth, if there is any truth in the tale that Plato, on 
his first visit to Sicily, so deeply incensed the Elder Dionysius by 
the unheard-of freedom of his speech that the Sicilian despot 
handed over the Athenian sage to the Lacedaemonian Ambassador 
at the Syracusan Court to dispose of at the Spartan's pleasure, 
"The story goes that Pollis’ pleasure was to sell Plato into slavery 
at Aegina, and that the philosopher only recovered his freedom 
thanks to the generosity of a Cyrenaean admirer named Annikaris, 
who bought him up in order to set him at liberty! 

Tt is manifest that the slaves of this cultivated class would be 
likely to taste both the extreme of happiness and the extreme of 
misery that would come within the range of a slave's experience 
under the social system of the Hellenic Society in its disintegra- 
tion-phase. On the one hand the service of a beloved and con- 
siderate master, such as Cicero, might almost charm a Tiro into 
forgetting the hard fact that, in law, there was a great gulf fixed 
between himself and this fellow man-of-letters who had never once 
reminded Tiro, either by deed or by word, of the existence of this 
juridical enormity. On the other hand a Tiro to whom Fortune 
had not allotted a master of the Ciceronian stamp might be made 
more miserable by even a slight failure of tact on his master’s part 
than a slave-herdsman or a slave-gladiator could be made by the 
most brutal application of the rod or the branding iron. "The very 
sensitiveness that had rendered the slave-intellectual eligible for 
the comparative amenity of the life that it was his relatively good 
fortune to live would also expose him to exquisite mental and 
moral torments. The precariousness of a.slave's personal position 
—even when he was the devoted and valued servant of a high- 
minded and conscientious master—is illustrated by an incident in 
the Passion of Cato Minor in which the hero storms at his slaves, 
and actually draws blood from his own knuckles by striking one 
slave on the mouth, because, in their fear that their beloved master is 
meditating suicide, these slaves hesitate to bring back their master's 
sword which they have surreptitiously removed from its peg in 
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its owner's bedroom while Cato has been at dinner. The sharp- 
ness of the shock which this painful scene causes to the sensibilities 
of a modern Western reader of Plutarch's narrative! gives some 
measure of the suffering to which a cultivated slave would be per- 
petually exposed in even the most enviable conditions of service. 
‘And an exceptionally happy Tiro, who could thank the Gods for 
having enslaved him to a master at whose hands he had never in 
his life been repaid for his devotion with the petulance of Cato in 
extremis, might feel his gratitude tempered by the reflection that his 
own master's humaneness was, afterall, unparalleled, and that conse- 
quently he, Tiro, was unique in his happiness among the groaning 
and travailing millions of his unfortunate companions in servitude. 

This contrast between his personal devotion to his own master 
and his social indignation at the general standards of behaviour 
that were prevalent in the master-class would almost inevitably 
produce, in a Tiro's sensitive soul, a psychological conflict which 
would give the patient no peace till he had found some way of 
resolving it; and a possible resolution of it is not difficult to descry. 
The slave's first concern would be to dissociate his own beloved 
master, in his own mind, from a master-class upon which, as a 
whole, he could never bring himself to look with any feelings 
except those of abhorrence. And he would achieve this mental 
dissociation by generalizing the beneficence of which Tiro himself 
was the beneficiary. In the imagination of his fond heart the grate- 
ful slave would idealize his beloved master into the likeness of a 
benefactor, not merely of the single slave who happened to enjoy 
his exceptional favour, but of the whole great army of all the slaves 
in the World, to whom even the most fortunate of their number 
must always remain bound by indissoluble ties of moral and 
emotional solidarity. In this mood the souls of Tiro and his like 
would become spiritual crucibles in which the éthos and outlook 
of morally eminent members of the Hellenic dominant minority 
might be transfigured into imaginary shapes that would have 
astonished the historical originals of the heroes of these slave- 
romances. An archaistic-minded reformer like Agis or Tiberius 
Gracchus—whose authentic purpose in urging his reforms upon his 
peers had been to salvage a social system which he was no less eager 
to preserve than they were—might be transfigured in the imagi- 
nation of an adoring slave into a futurist-minded revolutionary 
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on the pattern of the contemporary leaders who were being thrown 
up out of the ranks of the Hellenic internal proletariat itself. 
And, when once a Tiberius Gracchus had thus been assimilated 
to a Eunus in the ‘folk-memory’ of a proletarian underworld, it 
would perhaps almost inevitably follow that the actually spoken 
and accurately remembered words of the imaginarily proletarian- 
ized reformer in the ranks of the Hellenic dominant minority 
would be ascribed, in a proletarian epic tradition, to this or that 
authentically proletarian saviour whose own words, as far as these 
were still remembered, had been of a somewhat similar tenor, t 
On this showing the Hellenic slave-intelligentsia—a social ele- 
ment whose existence in the body social ofa disintegrating Hellenic 
Society is an undoubted matter of historical fact—will suggest 
itself as a possible means of conveyance of some, at least, of those 
undoubtedly common words and phrases that occur on the one 
hand in the extant accounts of heroes who were members of the 
Hellenic dominant minority while on the other hand they are also 
to be found in the extant accounts of proletarian revolutionary 
leaders as well as in the story of Jesus as this is told in the Gospels, 


A Visual Means of Conveyance 
When, in our consideration of possible means of conveyance, 
‘we pass from the verbal to the visual medium, we shall find a clue 
ready to our hand in the fact, which we have noticed above,? that 
not only Jesus but also some at least of our pagan historical heroes 
have come, after death, to receive religious worship. There is an 
historic association between religious worship and visual art. In 
the history of Christianity it has been one of the traditional prac- 
tices of the Church to adorn its places of worship with visual 
works of art expressing the purpose and meaning of the Liturgy 
performed within the church walls;? and the same visual forms of 
religious expression used to be employed in the temples of both 
the native and the adopted divinities of the pagan Hellenic World. 
It is to this Hellenic as well as Christian practice that we owe some 
of the finest and most famous of the extant remains of pagan 
Hellenic visual art: for example, the sixth-century frieze, repre- 
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senting the battle between Gods and Giants, from the Treasury 
of the Cnidians at Delphi; the third-century representation of the 
same subject on the frieze from the Altar at Pergamum; and the 
fifth-century representation of the battle between Lapiths and 
Centaurs on the metopes from the Parthenon at Athens. 

"The works of visual art in Hellenic places of worship that have 
just been mentioned all have two features in common: in the first 
place they portray only a single scene and not a series, and in the 
second place this single scene has no special connexion with the 
ritual or the myth of the particular divinity to whom the temple 
in question was dedicated; but the Pergamene Altar was also 
adorned with another frieze which portrays a series of successive 
scenes in the career of one of the local heroes of Hellenic Mytho- 
logy, Telephus; and there is at any rate one divinity of Syriac 
origin whose shrines in the Hellenic World in the Imperial Age 
were adorned with visual representations which portrayed, not 
some irrelevant Telephus or Briarcus, but the indwelling divinity 
—Mithras—himself, In a Mithracum the nature, attributes, func- 
tions, and career of Mithras were illustrated in a series of tableaux 
depicting successive chapters of a continuous story, in the style of 
the Telephus-frieze from Pergamum or of those pictures of the 
successive Stations of the Cross by which the last act in the Passion 
of Jesus is illustrated in the modern Western World on the walls 
of Catholic Christian Churches.t 

Such a series of tableaux has been brought to light in a recently 
excavated Mithraeum at Dieburg, in Germany, which, in the 
opinion of the archaeologists, was built and consecrated not long 
before the abandonment, circa A.D. 260, of the limes of the Roman 
Empire in the gap between the Rhine and the Danube.* In this 
case—and there is no reason to suppose that it is in any way 
abnormal or unrepresentative'—the bas-relief in which the god i5 


1 The writer is informed by his sister, Miss J. M. C. Toynbee, that the Stations of the 
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presented in visible material form as an object for public worship. 
is set in a square frame which is composed of twelve smaller reliefs 
representing as many scenes in Mithras’ career. The composition 
can perhaps be set out most briefly and clearly! in a simplified 
diagram: 
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‘The subjects of the twelve scenes in the frame round the central 
relief are as follows: 

I. A pair of horses [? representing the Creation of the Universe in 
an imagery in which the four elements are symbolized by the 
four horses of a chariot]. 

IL Ahriman lying in wait to fight Mithras [?]. 
IIL The birth of Mithras from the rock. 
IV. Mithras piercing the clouds to bring rain [7]. 

V. Mithras up a tree. 

VI. The steer in his stable. 
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VII. Mithras carrying the steer on his back. 
VIII. Mithras riding on the steer, which is now stampeding. 

IX. Mithras again carrying on his back the steer, which is now dead. 

X. A tree with three branches and with a Mithre-head on each of 

them. 

XI. Mithras and the steer, now sacrificed; Mithras and Sol drinking 

to one another, out of horns, over the steer's dead body. 
XII. Mithras mounting Sol's chariot, in which he is to ascénd to 
Heaven. 

‘This composition of the sculptured Kultbild of the Mithraeum 
at Dieburg in Hessen reappears, in essentials, in the painted Kult- 
bild of the Mithracum in the gardens of the Palazzo Barberini in 
Rome. 
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‘The subjects of the ten paintings flanking the central painting 
are as follows: 


I. Juppiter with his thunderbolt. 
IT. Terra Mater. 
III. The birth of Mithras. 
IV. Mithras bringing water out of a rock. 
V. Mithras carrying the steer. 
VI. Mithras initiating Sol, who kneels. 
VII. Mithras kneeling between Heaven and Earth. 
VIII. Sol and Mithras sacrificing. 
IX. Sol and Mithras ascending to Heaven in Sol's chariot. 
X. A heavenly banquet. 


Like the series of twelve reliefs at Dieburg, this series of ten 
paintings in Rome represents in outline the career of the god from 
its beginning at his birth to its close at his ascension; and. the 
existence of the series of Telephus-reliefs from Pergamum which’ 
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were carved in the third century B.. is evidence that the 'con- 
tinuous style’ employed in these Mithraea in Italy and Germany 
was no recent innovation at the times when their Kultbilder were 
respectively painted and carved, but was a genre that had already 
been in vogue in the lifetime of King Agis IV of Sparta (regnabat 
circa 244-240 B.C.), who is the earliest in date of the eleven pagan 
historical heroes whose stories we are here comparing with the 
story of Jesus. There are also, of course, some conspicuous inter- 
vening links—for instance, the series of reliefs which tell a story 
(or, strictly speaking, act a play) on the Roman victory-columns 
and triumphal arches of the Imperial Age. Does our archaeological 
evidence watrant the conjecture that the custom of adorning the 
temples of the Gods with visual representations in the ‘continuous 
style’ dates from an age some five hundred years anterior to the 
date of the Dieburg Mithraeum? And can we venture further to 
assume that, if our pair of Heracleidae and our pair of Gracchi did 
come to receive religious worship, they would be honoured in 
whatever ways were Customary in that age in the current worship 
of heroes and gods whose title to be worshipped was already well 
established?! If our conjecture and our assumption pass muster, 
they will lead us to the surmise that, if either Agis or Cleomenes 
or the Gracchi did have shrines dedicated to them after their 
deaths, these shrines will have been decorated with visual repre- 
sentations in the ‘continuous style’, and that the subjects of these 
series of scenes will have been the lives and Passions of the heroes 
for whose worship the shrines had been built and adorned. If our 
imagination will carry us thus far, it will further suggest to us that 
the scenes included in the series will have been of two different 
kinds: on the one hand authentically historical scenes com- 
memorating the most celebrated or most critical or most tragic 
events and moments in the human hero's actual life on Earth; and 
on the other hand potently traditional scenes which properly 
belonged to the myth of some god or demigod such as Héraklés, 
and which were so indissolubly associated in the popular mind 
with the temples of this divinity that there will have been an 
almost irresistible impulse to introduce them into shrines dedi- 
cated to human heroes of a similar character, if there was any 
possibility of co-ordinating these mythical episodes with those 
authentic events in the human heroes' careers that were notorious 
matters of public knowledge. 

Are there, as a matter of fact, any known examples in the history 
of Hellenic visual art of series of scenes in the ‘continuous style" 
in which the characters are not gods or demigods but are human 

* For this assumption se p. 48o, above. 
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beings whose lives on Earth are matters of history? The majority 
of the figures are, of course, human in the Parthenon frieze, which 
is perhaps the most famous surviving work of the Hellenic sculp- 
tors art; but these human figures from the chisel of an Attic 
master of the fifth century B.C. are human without being historical 
for they are not individuals with proper names and with ascertain- 
able dates of birth and death, but are the timeless and anonymous 
typical representatives of a community. Nor, again, do the scenes 
of the Parthenon frieze tell a story in the ‘continuous style’. We 
must descend to the sculptures on the Roman columns and arches 
of the Imperial Age to find figures whom we can identify as his 
torical individuals standing out here and there, in the successive 
acts of a drama in bas-relief, among the anonymous troops of 
Roman soldiers and enemy tribesmen. The pictures in the salon 
of the Villa dei Misteri at Pompeii, which must have been painted 
before the eruption of Vesuvius in a. 79, do not quite provide 
us with the clue that we are seeking, “The subject of the paintings 
is the initiation ofa bride before her marriage into certain mysteries 
of Dionysus’; but ‘it is not certain whether the pictures represent 
several brides being initiated separately by various rites or one 
bride going through successive phases in the liturgical act's! and, 
even if we could be sure that the paintings are to be interpreted 
as a unity in the ‘continuous style’, we should still be in the dark 
as to whether or not the series has any personal reference. ‘Maiuri 
explains the choice of this particular scheme of decoration by 
supposing that the mistress of the house was an initiate and priest- 
ess of some Dionysiac association, and he suggests that the bride 
seated on a couch in the last scene of all is the lady herself and that 
the paintings were meant to celebrate-her wedding. But this, of 
course, cannot be proved’? We shall find ourselves on firmer 
ground if, without moving from the point at which we here stand 
{n the Time-dimension, we make, in Space, the short and easy 
journey from Pompeii to Puteoli and at the same time migrate 
from the realm of archaeological fact’ into the ream of literary 
‘fiction’. For there is one character, located most probably at 
Puteolis about the middle of the first century of the Christian Era, 
who is not a god or héro and not a deified man and not even a 
public personage, but who nevertheless has the crucial scenes of his 
life depicted in the ‘continuous style on the walls of his own private 
house in which he is still living. And, although this characteris a 
‘fictitious’ one, it does not follow that his author's description of 

1 Carrington, R. C.: Pompeii (Oxford 1936, University Pres), p. 164- 
5 Tid PRE ies edition of Petronius Arbiter's Cena Trimalchionis (Leipaig 
1906, Hirzel), pp. 8-10. 
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his manners and customs is untrue to the facts of the real life of 
the age. 

In his account of an imaginary dinner-party at the home of a 
likewise imaginary self-made millionaire-freedman whom he has 
named Trimalchio, the Roman novelist Petronius Arbiter (propria 
‘manu obiit a.D. 66) describes the wall-paintings of which the guests 
were able to catch a glimpse as they were ushered from the front 
door to the dining-room. 

‘On the left as we entered, not far from the porter's cubicle, there was 
a huge dog (on a chain) painted on the wall, with “Cave canem" written 
above him in block letters. My companions went into fits of laughter; 
but for my part, when I had recovered my breath, I was all eyes for what 
unfolded itself on the rest of the wall. First came a picture of a slave- 
market, with captions (cum titulis),* showing Trimalchio himself, with a 

[child's] head of hair, bearing Mercury's wand in his hand and entering 
me under the guidance of Minerva. Next, the story of how he had 
learned to keep accoünts and had eventually been appointed a cashier 
had all been rendered indefatigably, with [explanatory] lettering, by the 
painstaking artist. At the tail-end of the colonnade the hero was being 
lifted by the chin by Mercury and being towed through the air towards 
a lofty tribune, where Fortune with her ‘cornucopia and the three Fates 
spinning golden distaffs were waiting to receive him. . . . I began to ask 
the major-domo what pictures they a id in the interior. "The Iliad and. 
the Odyssey,” says he, “and Laenas' show of gladiators.” But it was 
impossible to have eyes for everything.” 

In thus depicting the successive stages of his own career, and 
capping his historical feat of making his pile with the mythical 
motif of an ascension into Heaven, to what lengths of audacity was. 
"Trimalchio going? Was he casting himself for a role which the 
prevailing canons of taste and piety would have reserved exclu- 
sively for such superhuman heroes of mythology as Hercules and 
the Dioscuri? Or was he only committing the rather less flagrant 
enormity of portraying himself as authentically historical human 
beings were regularly portrayed, in accordance with an accepted 
convention of Hellenic religion and art, when these mortal men 
had become recipients of divine worship? Was it Héraklés or the 
Heracleidae, was it the Dioscuri or the Gracchi, that Trimalchio 
‘was so impudently aping? 

These are questions which it may not be possible to answer 
conclusively in the present state of our archaeological knowledge;+ 
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"$ There is, however, one piece of literary evidence (to which the rier attention has 
been drawn by Dr. Martin Braun) which suggests that, round about the beginning of 
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but an inability to determine exactly what may be the historical 
affiliations of Trimalchio’s pictures of himself need not compel us 
to rule out all probabilities that we are unable to prove; for the 
always dubious argumentum ex silentio is particularly hazardous in 
the case in point—as is illustrated by one feature of Petronius's 
description. Trimalchio’s visual record of his own career is not in 
marble, like the twelve scenes from Mithras’ career in the Mith- 
raeum at Dieburg; it is in paint, like the ten scenes from Mithras’ 
career in the Mithraeum in the gardens of the Palazzo Barberini; 
and this touch may serve to remind us of the enormous extent of 
the lacunae in the array of our extant specimens of Hellenic visual 
art. The whole of our surviving record of Hellenic art, both visual 
and verbal, is fragmentary; in the field of sculpture, as in that of 
literature, what has come down to us is only an arbitrary and 
accidental excerpt out of a harvest of which by far the greater part 
has now been lost; and, if so little has survived of those relatively 
rare Hellenic works of visual art that were deemed worthy of being 
immortalized by being carved in marble, we possess to-day next 
to nothing of those no doubt far more numerous works that—like 
"Trimalchio's picture-gallery—were rendered in evanescent paint 
on perishable plaster. 

‘Trimalchio’s wall-paintings, however, were substantial and dur- 
able by comparison with the shapes in which the scenes from the 
lives and deaths of our Heracleidae and our Gracchi are likely to 
have been handed down. For Trimalchio had a free hand; had it 
taken his fancy, he could have immortalized himself in marble 
without getting into trouble with the Imperial police, since, in the 
eyes of the public authorities of the age, a living freedman-million- 
aire would be as innocuous as he was contemptible in the eyes of 
Nero's arbiter elegantiae. There would be no such tolerance for 
visual works of art that were intended to perpetuate and consecrate 
the memory of notorious social reformers or revolutionaries who 
were still more dangerous to the established social order as dead 
martyrs than they had been as living agitators. It seems unlikely 
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that any of the régimes that were successively in power at Rome 
ever allowed the worship of the Gracchi, that had sprung up spon- 
taneously on the spots where these two heroes had met their 
deaths (Point 83), to go to the length of housing itself in shrines 
with sculptures, or even pictures, on their walls. And it seems still 
more unlikely that any public worship of Cleomenes was ever 
permitted at Alexandria by a Ptolemaic Government which the 
Spartan martyr had incited the Alexandrian bourgeoisie to over- 
throw. A public worship of Cleomenes, in shrines avowedly dedi- 
cated to his memory, could not easily have been instituted even in 
the cantonments of the Ptolemaic garrisons in Coele Syria, where 
Cleomenes’ worshippers would have been less immediately under 
the eye of the Ptolemaic police. If religious cults of the Heracleidae 
and of the Gracchi did arise and persist, we must think of them 
as being carried on underground, in the furtive privacy of an 
underworld which had learnt by experience how to evade the 
scrutiny of Lynceus; and our conjectural reconstruction of the 
visual side of such subterranean cults must be such as will be 
compatible with this probable environment. A series of scenes in 
the ‘continuous style’ from the lives of Agis and Cleomenes or 
from the lives of the Gracchi could not for long escape detection 
if either marble or plaster or boards were the medium in which it 
was conveyed. And on this account we must suppose that, while 
the plot of the series and the subjects and arrangement of the 
scenes might be taken from famous sculptures and wall-paintings 
in which the lives and deaths of Héraklés or the Dioscuri were 
publicly exhibited, a clandestine visual record of the Passions of 
historical heroes, whose worships were religiones non licitae, would 
almost certainly be reduced to a miniature scale and reproduced 
on less conspicuous materials such as parchment or papyrus. 
Popular reproductions of celebrated Hellenic works of art used to 
be made on a small scale and in inferior materials for the sake of 
cheapness. We know the shape of Pheidias’ gold-and-ivory statue 
` of Athena in the Parthenon thanks to the survival, far afield, of 
dwarf reproductions of it in coarser stone that were manufactured 
in the Imperial Age; and the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
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(xix. 24-5) informs us that one of the industries of Ephesus in the 
first century of the Christian Era was the mass-production of little 
silver keepsakes, in the shape of miniature shrines, that were to be 
bought and taken home by the pilgrims who came to visit the actual 
shrine of the Ephesian Artemis. We may take it that what was so 
commonly done for the sake of cheapness would almost certainly 
be done in cases where the wish for cheapness was reinforced by 
a need for secrecy. 

On this showing, may we venture to imagine sets of pictures— 
representing scenes of which some would be traditional and others 
historical—being painted on handy and compact materials and 
circulating in this form clandestinely, from hand to hand, among 
members of the Hellenic internal proletariat whose reaction to the 
oppressiveness of the Hellenic dominant minority was to cherish 
the memory of reformers and revolutionaries who had died for the 
people in dying at the hands of the people’s rulers? Such sets of 
pictures might speak for themselves if the mythical scenes were 
familiar and if the historical scenes were labelled with captions. 
Alternatively, they might be introduced as illustrations into popu- 
lar books! in which the story of the hero's life and death would 
also be told in words in the form of either ‘lives’ or ‘sayings’ or 
some combination of the two genres. In either of these two pos- 
sible alternative formats the pictures would be so perishable that 
it would not be at all surprising that no specimens of them should 
have survived and that our only inkling of their existence should 
come from verbal tableaux into which (according to our conjec- 
ture) these visual images were eventually transposed when the 
pictures were used as sources for works of literature that were 
semi-popular and semi-sophisticated. 

‘This hypothesis in regard to the origin of the verbal tableaux 
that occur on the one hand in the Gospels and on the other hand 
in the stories of certain pagan historical heroes finds some support 
in an analogous hypothesis which has been put forward by a dis- 
tinguished modern Western scholar as a possible explanation of 
some incongruities in a passage of the Sixth Book (Il. 562-627) of 
the Aeneid. This passage purports to be a verbal description, 
from the mouth of the Sibyl, of the perpetual torments of the 
damned which it is not lawful for Aeneas to see with his own eyes; 
but in the opinion of Salamon Reinach the Sibyl's recitative is 
really a descriptive catalogue of a picture-gallery. 

“Les éléments dont elle se compose offrent des détails graphiques qui 
laissent entrevoir, derrière les sources littéraires, des sources figurées, 


1 This notion of illustrated Volksbacker has been suggested to the writer by Dr. 
Martin Braun. 2 For these genres of Hellenic literature see pp. $oo-1, above. 
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C'est-à-dire des œuvres Wart. C'est comme une galerie de petits 
tableaux représentant des scènes des Enfers, artificiellement réunies par 
des formules comme hic et (L. 582), mec non et (I. 595), quid memorem 
(l. 6or). Il importe peu que Virgile ait vu lui-même ces petits tableaux 
ou qu'il en ait emprunté la description à d'autres poétes; comme nous 
ne connaissons pas les sources grecques de ce passage, en dehors de 
Odyssée, nous pouvons traiter Virgile comme une source et chercher. 
sous ses vers les images dont ils sont la traduction. Un trait comme celui 
du vers 605 [-6]—Furiarum maxima iustalaccubat—est certainement 
inspiré d'un modèle graphique; que Virgile ou un autre avant lui s' 
soit inspiré, c'est une question insoluble et qui ne nous intéresse pas ic. 

But why should not the verbal means of conveyance by which 
these tableaux have actually been transmitted to us be accepted at 
their face value? In reckoning with these we are on sure ground 
because authentic specimens of them survive. Why should we go 
out of our way to postulate the existence of visual means of con- 
veyance as well, when we are unable to support this postulate by 
bringing forward any material evidence in its favour? The answer 
is that the social stratum with which we are concerned in our 
present inquiry was one which, to our knowledge, was to a large 
extent illiterate; for it is well known that, in illiterate social milieux, 
things that, ex hypothesi, cannot be broadcast in writing are apt to 
be broadcast in pictorial representations instead, in so far as these 
can be made to do duty for the written word. In the Soviet Union, 
for example, in the early days of the Bolshevik Revolution, when 
the new rulers of half a continent set out to win support for them- 
selves by launching an intensive campaign of mass-propaganda 
among an illiterate population, it is said that they used to send out 
propaganda-trains in which the rolling stock was plastered with 
pictorial posters. The Attica of the fifth century 3.c. was much 
more literate than the Russia of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, as is testified by the institution of Ostracism;? but 
even in that enlightened century and country, and a fortiori in the 
vast and only superficially Hellenized Hellenic World post Alexan- 
drum, the illiterate element in the population was sufficiently 
numerous to have to be sedulously catered for by being addressed 
in picture-language.* 

‘The prevalence of a visual habit of mind in fifth-century Attica 
is attested by at least two passages in the extant masterpieces of the 
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Attic drama. In Aeschylus's Agamemnon, ll. 231-47, the chorus 
not only depict the sacrifice of Iphigeneia in what reads like a 
tableau transposed into words, but actually describe the prota- 
gonistin this scene as ‘looking as she looks in the pictures” (mpenovod 
9 ós & ypadais). In Euripides’ Hippolytus, Il. 1004-5, the hero, 
when he is accused of a monstrous crime, protests his innocence 
in the words: ‘I know nothing of this business [ie. sexual inter- 
course] except through hearing of it in talk and seeing itin picture? 
(oùx ola pâ ripBe sv» Aby iov | ypad re hevoows)—with- 
out any mention of the possibility of reading about it in the written 
word. ‘The survival of the same habit of mind in the Hellenized 
"Great Society’ of the Imperial Age is similarly attested by a pas- 
sage in Plutarch's Lives of the Gracchi (chap. 2), in which the 
author tries to convey to his readers the likeness-in-difference or 
difference-in-likeness between the two brothers by putting it to 
them that 
‘just as, in statues or pictures of the Dioscuri, the likeness between the 
vo figures is qualified by a difference which is the difference between 
a boxer and a runner, so the strong resemblance between our two young 
Romans in the matters of courage and self-discipline and good breeding 
and eloquence and nobility of character is diversified by some striking 
points of unlikeness in the actions and policy in which they respectively 
realized and distinguished themselves,’ 

If this visual habit of mind is prevalent in both of two societies 
that have come into contact with one another, it is conceivable that 
one of them may transmit to the other its ideas and its myths by the 
visual means of conveyance without these ever being transposed 
into written, or even into spoken, words at any stage in their 
journey from the one social milieu to the other. According to one 
modern Western scholar,' ‘bien des difficultés que l'on rencontre 
quand on vet expliquer certaines similitudes entre les fables ct ls 
épopées de la Grèce et de l'Inde s'évanouiraient peut-être si l'on. 
admettait moins des emprunts directs, par la parole ou par 'écri- 
ture, que des emprunts par voie iconographique’. And Reinach* 
cites other archaeological authorities in support of the view that 
certain Scandinavian myths—for instance, the tale of Odin hanging 
on the tree, and the description of this tree itself, which is the 
World-Tree Yggdrasill—are transpositions into words of the sculp- 
tured crosses which met the eyes of the Vikings when they carried 
their raids into the British Isles. 


cited by Salamon Reinach, ibid., vol. iv (Paris ror2, Leroux), 
San article in the Revue Critique, vol. ii, pp. ars and 232 (1878). 
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‘The effectiveness of picture-language as a means of communica- 
tion is brought out vividly in several well-known passages of Greek 
and Latin literature, In the Hellenic World in all ages of its history 
that have left us any legacy of literature the normal first step of a 
stranger who had arrived in a city which he had never visited before 
was to make the round of the public monuments—statues, colon- 
nades, and temples—and to look at the bas-reliefs and wall-paint- 
ings which the public buildings contained. 

"This, for instance, is the motif of the opening scene (Book I, 
chap. 1) of Achilles Tatius's novel Cleitopho and Leucippe. ‘As I 
was wandering’, says the imaginary narrator, ‘about the city [of 
Sidon], surveying the votive offerings in the temples, I saw a 
painting’—and the author straightway plunges into a detailed 
verbal description of a picture illustrating the myth of Europa. In 
a later chapter of the same novel (Book III, chap. 6) two ship- 
wrecked travellers, who are kicking their heels at Pelusium while 
they are waiting for a passage, spend their time in looking at pic- 
tures of Andromeda and of Prometheus—which, again, are de- 
scribed in minute detail—in the temple of Zeus Casius. Nor was 
it only pagan travellers who condescended to avail themselves of 
this pleasantly educative means of killing time, ‘While Paul 
waited for’ his companions to join him at Athens, ‘his spirit was 
stirred within him when he saw the city full of idols (xarewhov 
odoay riy sé) (Acts xvii. 16); and the Christian apostle took his 
sightseeing as the text for a missionary sermon: ‘For as I passed 
by and beheld your devotions (Biepxsjievos yàp xal dvaBewpav và 
oeféopara ipia»), I found an altar with this inscription . . (Acts 
xvii. 23). The urban sightseeing which thus makes its appearance 
as a motif in both the Acts of the Apostles and the romance of 
Cleitopho and Leucippe is translated into a rural setting in the 
opening scene (Prooemium, chap. 2) of Longus’s Daphnis and 
Chloe: "As I was hunting in Lesbos I saw in a grove of the Nymphs 
the loveliest sight that I had ever set eyes on, a picture which was 
a love-story’—and, after describing the subject of the picture, 
which was a pastoral scene, the author tells his reader that the book 
which he is about to read is the fruit of a passion, with which the 
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author was scized, to putsome equivalent of the fascinating Lesbian. 
picture into words (ródos éoyev dvriypáas rj ypadij).! The fascina- 
tion exercised by sermons in stones—or on boards or plaster—was 
indeed so strong that we find even the conscientious Aeneas suc- 
cumbing to it out of season. As soon as he steps across the 
threshold of the temple of Apollo at Cumae, his attention is en- 
tirely absorbed by the scenes from the great corpus of Hellenic 
Mythology that are painted on the walls, and for the moment he 
becomes oblivious of the quest on which he is bent, though this 
quest is the serious and formidable one of making a descent into 
Hell, Aeneas would have lingered there sightseeing until he had 
taken in everything that there was to be seen, had not the Sibyl 
hustled him on into performing his religious duties, as Trimalchio's 
guests were hustled by the major-domo into taking their places at 
the dinner table, 

xinus omnia 
porlegerent oculis, ni iam preemissus Achates 
adforet atque una Phoebi Triviaeque sacerdos, 
Deiphobe Glauci, fatur quae talia regi: 
"Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit.» 


In what did the fascination of this picture-language consist? 
Perhaps largely in identifying the subjects of the painted or sculp- 
tured scenes when these were not provided with captions or when 
the captions were there but were not intelligible to the sightseer, 
either because he was illiterate or because they were written in a 
language and a script which he could not read. This fascinating 
game of crying ror! dxeivo is played competitively by the chorus 
in Euripides’ Jon at their first entry (ll, 184-218). This chorus is 
composed of Athenian women in the service of Queen Creüsa, and 
the scene is the temple of Apollo at Delphi which these Athenians 
are now seeing for the first time. In an animated dialogue they call 
one another’s attention to the works of art with which the temple 
is decorated, as they recognize one mythical scene or figure after 
another. 

* “See this; look; give your eyes to it; it is the Lernaean hydra being 
slain by Héraklés.”—*Yes, I see it, my dear; and here is Iolaus."— 
“Well, but just look at this; here is Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus.” 
—"My eyes are being drawn in all directions; don’t miss the Giants.” — 
“My dears, we are looking at these. " —" Well, do you see her brandishing 
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her aegis?"—"Bee Pallas, my own goddess? No mistake!"—"And then 
Zeus with his thunderbolt?'—"Yes, I see him; he is blasting Mimas.” 
—"And here is Bacchus." 'r 


This passage of Euripides’ Jon bears out Reinach's observation 
that ‘toute image est une énigme qui . . . réclame impérieusement 
une explication, et les motifs graphiques se transmettent et se per- 
pétuent comme Jes mots du langage’? Guessing at the answer to 
riddles is always fun, but it does not always happen that the 
guesser guesses right; and Reinach’s thesis, in the brilliant essay 
from which we are here quoting, is that the riddles presented in 
the series of tableaux in Aeneid VI, Il. 562-627, are there inter- 
preted in a sense that makes nonsense of the meaning which the 
hands that originally designed these pictures were intending to 
convey. 

In the Aeneid, of course—and not only there but also in every 
other work of Greek and Latin literature in which they figure— 
the subjects of these scenes—Salmoneus, Ixion and Sisyphus, 
‘Tityos and Tantalus, Theseus and Peirithous, the Danaids, and the 
rest—are represented as damned souls who are suffering in an 
Other World eternal punishments for sins which they committed 
in This World once upon a time, Reinach submits that this is a 
false interpretation which has been put upon the pictures in order 
to make them serve as illustrations of a system of theology which 
was unheard of in the archaic Hellenic World—or was it the pre- 
Hellenic Minoan World?2—in which these pictures had originally 
taken shape. This system is that of Orphism; and Orphism is a 
cutting from an exotic plant which was deliberately imported into 
Hellas no earlier than the sixth century 2.c.* According to Reinach, 
the pictures were intended by their original designers to represent 
their subjects, not as undergoing perpetual tortures in Hell, but as 
snap-shotted, for the sightseer's information, in either one or 
other of two alternative postures in which the sightseer would be 
prone to visualize them. The subject is represented either as 
engaged in some notoriously characteristic activity of his life or 
else as in articulo mortis if what is notorious about him is, not what 
he did with his life, but the manner in which he lost it5 The 
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picture of Salmoneus portrays a successful rain-maker producing 
the thunderstorm and lightning-flash in the sky by the sympathetic 
magic that he is performing on the ground as he drives a thunder- 
ing chariot while he waves lightning-torches in his hands. The 
proper caption for this pictureis ‘The storm successfully discharged 
by Salmoneus' and not ‘Zeus blasting Salmoneus for his impiety 
in having attempted to perform a social service which is Zeus’ 
own exclusive prerogative"! Similarly, Ixion lashed for ever to a 
perpetually revolving wheel is not a sinner undergoing eternal 
punishment but is the numen in the Sun-Disk represented an- 
thropomorphically in the style of the Assyrian Asshur and the 
Achaemenian Ahuramazda. And Sisyphus, too, in his own way, 
is achieving as triumphant a tour de force as the divinity that makes 
the Sun go round or as the magician who brings the rain. Sisyphus? 
is not a forçat serving a sentence of penal servitude which is as 
heart-breakingly futile as it is back-breakingly laborious, He is the 
superb technician who built on the heights of the Acrocorinthus 
the great white marble structure which was still known as the 
Sisypheum in the last century B.c.* The stone that he is hoisting 
‘up will never, it is true, quite reach the top of the mountain, but 
that is simply because the emplacement of the Sisypheum lies a 
little way below the summit! ‘The Danaids, again, are not miser- 
ably expiating the damnable sin of having murdered their hus- 
bands, but are beneficently engaged on their life-work of irrigating 
the thirsty plain of Argos. As for Tityos, he is really being eaten, 
not excruciatingly alive, but insensitively dead, by his attendant 
vultures; for the picture represents, not another of the torments 
of the damned, but the corpse of a warrior who has died a glorious 
death on the battle-field?—just as Tantalus represents, not a sinner 
being ‘tantalized’, but the drowning king of a city that has been 
engulfed in a lake as the result of an eruption or an earthquake. 

"These examples of the misinterpretation of visual riddles are all 
taken from the Hellenic cycle of art and mythology, and are all 
to be explained (if Reinach's theory is right) as attempts to give 
old motifs a satisfactory meaning in terms of a new theology. But 
this is by no means the only stage on which the same comedy of 
errors has been played. There is, for instance, at least one Christian 
legend that can be accounted for in a similar way. It is told of a 
number of Christian martyrs that, immediately after their de- 
capitation, they rose to their feet, picked up their own severed 
heads, and walked off head in hand. This legend appears to be a 
Jt Stig Sab: Geographica Baak VIT, chap 6, Deer 
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transposition into words of statues in which these saints were 
visually represented in this posture; and these statues themselves 
can be traced back, as the Bollandist Fathers have shown, to a 
passage of Saint John Chrysostom! in which the writer imagines the 
martyrs appearing before the throne of God with their heads in 
their hands, as soldiers address themselves to their commander 
with confidence when they are able to display to him the wounds 
that they have received in his service. 

Let us now apply these prolegomena to the tableaux, set out in 
Table V above,? that are common to the story of Jesus and the 
stories of our pagan historical heroes. On a number of points the 
considerations that we now have in mind may prove illuminating. 

In the first place, if we run our eye down the list; we shall see 
that most of the tableaux in it that do not represent notorious his- 
torical scenes in the life of this hero or that can be explained as 
adaptations of familiar traditional scenes from the myth of some 
god or demigod. 

‘The tableaux of the Hubbub at Night-time with Lights (Point 
41), the Posse of Officers of the Law Abashed in the Hero's Presence 
(Point 43), and the Trial at Night-time (Point 49), and again those 
of the Women in the Background (Point 80), the Descent from the 
Gallows (Point 81), and the Pietd (Point 82), would appear to be 
representations of authentic scenes in the Passion of Agis.’ The 
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tableaux of a Party going Out of Doors (Point 33), a Fight 
(Point 44), the Pricking of the Hero's Body with a Stabbing 
Weapon (Point 79), and the Women in the Foreground (Point 8o A) 
would appear to be taken, similarly, from the true history of the 
Passion of Cleomenes. "The tableau of the Young Male Fugitive 
Leaving his Wrap in the Hands of his Pursuers (Point 48) is a 
picture of the martyrdom of Tiberius Gracchus. The tableaux of 
a Crowd Mounting on to the Roofs in order to get within Range 
of the Hero (Point 11), a Bodyguard Watching and Sleeping b: 
‘Turns (Point 37), and a Watcher Caught Napping (Point 38) Tock 
as though they came from the true history of the life and death of 
Gaius Gracchus. The Roman Washing his Hands in a Basin in 
Public (Point 64) is entered, in Clio’s register, not as Pontius 
Pilate but as Catiline, 

On the other hand the tableaux of a Rider, with Companions on 
Foot, Making a Progress through the Streets of a City (Point 16) 
and the Hero Forcibly Clearing a Public Place of Trespassers 
(Point 17) would appear to portray two scenes out of the ritual of 
‘the Ride of the Beardless One’.? The tableau of the Bosom Friend 
‘Leaning on the Hero's Breast (Point 28) looks like a seene from the 
romance of Pantheia and Abradatas; which in turn is perhaps a 
version of the myth of Ishtar and Tammuz; and it is possible that. 
the tableau of the Pietà was also generated by this Sumeric myth 
and that it made its way into the Hellenic story of Agis from an 
Oriental source. The tableau of the Agony (Point 36) looks like 
ascene from the tragedy of Hercules Furens, and the tableau of the 
Hero Ripping off his Shirt (Point 71) like a scene from the tragedy 
of Hercules Octaeus (if we may venture to identify the shirt worn 
by Cleomenes on his dying day with the deadly Shirt of Nessus).t 
"The tableaux of the Hero Arrayed in a Royal Robe and Crown 
(Point 66) and the Hero being Exhibited in Public as a Claimant 
to Kingship (Point p look like scenes from the ritual of the 
ephemeral reign of the mock-king of the Saturnalia and the 
Sacaea;* and the tableau of a Crucified Man being Acclaimed as a 
Son of God (Point 75) may perhaps be traceable to the same origin. 

In the next place we may take note of a pair of tableaux—the 
"ede eet FE fats prosesion ot Kirg Leonidas on the 
Sesto igaten Leonidas ite taking elm ja Athena's sanctuary 
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Descent from the Gallows or Cross (Point 81) and the Pietà (Point 
82} which appear to have passed direct out of the Hellenic into our 
Christian iconography without having been transposed into words, 
and then retransposed into visual form again, en route, ‘The tableau 
of the Descent is equally prominent in our Christian iconography 
and in the word-picture in Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and Cleomenes; 
on the other hand there is no corresponding text, describing the 
event, in the Gospels.” ‘The Pietà is, of course, depicted in a word- 
picture in the Gospels as well as in Plutarch; but in its portrayal 
of the same scene the Christian iconographical tradition differs 
from the Gospels and agrees with the Passion of Agis in one capital 
point? In the Christian iconographical tradition, as in the story 
of Agis, the most prominent actors in this scene are the women of 
the dead hero's entourage, whereas in the Gospels the women are 
not mentioned and the laying out of the body for burial is ascribed 
to a man, namely, Joseph of Arimathaea (who, in the Gospel 
according to Saint John, is said to have been assisted, not by the 
women, but by another man, namely Nicodemus), Whatever the 
ultimate origin of the tableau of the Pietà, the assignment of a 
prominent part in this scene to female characters seems not un- 
likely to have originated in an authentic feature of the historical 
Passion of King Agis; for gynaecocracy—‘the monstrous regiment 
of women’—was one of the conspicuous features in the social life 
of Sparta under the Lycurgean agígé, and this more than ever in 
the days of Sparta's decadence.? 

Such direct transmission of tableaux from the Hellenic to the 
Christian iconography would appear, however, to be exceptional. 
All the rest of the tableaux under consideration are to be found in 
verbal form in the Gospels; not all of them have subsequently 
found their way back into visual form by being adopted as themes 
of a Christian iconographical tradition; and, in so far as this re- 
transposition has taken place, the Christian portrayal of these 
scenes appears to be based upon the text of the Gospels for the 
most part—though it may have drawn, in addition, upon Hellenic 
iconographical sources which it is no longer in our power to detect 
because these have not survived independently. 

If we now look into the setting in which our tableaux occur in the 
Gospels, we may find some corroboration for our conjecture that, 
at an earlier stage of their history, these tableaux were in circula- 
tion in visual form in series which were intended to illustrate the 
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myths or legends or histories of gods or demigods or human 
martyrs. 

‘There are, for instance, certain tableaux which in their context 
in the Gospels seem inconsequent or even incongruous, but which 
explain and justify themselves in their pagan contexts, This 
difference in degree of relevancy or congruity suggests that the 
tableau is native to the context in which it seems to be at home, and 
that in the other context, in which it does not cohere with its sur- 
roundings, it is adventitious. But why should an author have 
burdened his book with scenes for which he has not succeeded in 
finding a convenient place or function? ‘The answer may be that 
the author has been defeated by a problem which he could not 
solve yet at the same time could not evade. These scenes which he 
has failed to knit up into the main fabric of his work may have been 
virtually impossible for him to leave out for the reason that his 
public may have expected to find them in any Volksbuch in which 
the hero was presented in the role of a saviour. Whether the 
ultimate origin of these scenes was historical or mythical, they had 
come, we may surmise, to be regarded as an indispensable part of 
the credentials of any hero who was a candidate for recognition as 
being the Saviour par excellence. An author whose purpose in 
writing his book was to present as the Saviour some hero of 
his own who had not yet won any general acknowledgement 
could not afford to leave these obligatory scenes out. So in they 
must go, however difficult it might be to piece them together 
with the particular story which this particular author was setting 
out to tell. 

‘Two tableaux which are inconsequent in the Gospels but ger- 
mane to their other contexts are the Posse Abashed (Point 43) and 
the Young Man Fleeing (Point 48). The former scene explains 
itself in the story of Agis, where the men are ordered to put Agis 
to death and flinch, naturally enough, from executing an order to 
take the life of a legitimate King of Sparta who has the holy blood 
of Héraklés in his veins. The latter scene explains itself in the 
story of Tiberius Gracchus, where the fugitive is the hero himself, 
and where the scene is one of supreme dramatic and emotional 
interest because it portrays tlie hero at the instant before he meets 
his death. 

‘Three tableaux which are incongruous in the Gospels but ger- 
mane to their other contexts are the Presentation of the Two 
Swords (Point 32), the Fight (Point 44), and the Command to 
Cease Fighting (Point 45). In the Gospels all three points are in- 
congruous because, at any rate in the version of the story which has 
prevailed, Jesus is presented as a gentle hero and not as a violent. 
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one (Point 1), and his non-resistance is one of the hinges on which 
the plot of the drama turns, On the other hand the fight followed 
by a command to cease fighting is of the essence of the story of 
Cleomenes; for Cleomenes is a man of violence who is attempting. 
to make himself master of Alexandria by a coup de main and who 
will therefore fight like a lion so long as his desperate enterprise 
seems to have any chance of success, but he is also a man of 
chivalry who will be prompt to avoid whiat would now be merely 
aimless bloodshed as soon as it becomes plain that his stroke has 
failed.’ As for the tableau of the Presentation of the Two Swords, 
we may perhaps hazard the guess that the text in the Gospel 
according to Saint Luke (xxii. 38)—‘And they said: “Lord, behold 
here are two swords”, and he said unto them: “It is enough” '— 
may be a transposition into words of one of the details in some 
popular reproduction of the Necyia: a panoramic picture of Hades 
and its denizens, of which the original, from the hand of no lesser 
a master than Polygnotus, was one of the treasures of Delphi.? 
‘Among the heroes of Hellenic Mythology with whose figures 
Polygnotus’s picture was thronged were that inseparable pair of , 
friends Theseus and Peirithous; and in Pausanias’ description of 
the picture? this particular group of figures is described in the 
following words: "Below Odysseus are Theseus and Peirithous 
sitting on thrones—Theseus holding in both hands the swords, 
Peirithous's and his own, while Peirithous has his eyes fixed on 


We may next return for a moment to the consideration of eight 
tableaux which, in the Gospels, are all associated with quotations 
from the Jewish Scriptures and which we have examined in this 
‘connexion at an earlier point in our present inquiry. These eight 
tableaux are the Rider (Point 16), the Harrying of the Hucksters 
(Point 17), the Presentation of the Two Swords (Point 32), the 
Roman Washing his Hands (Point 64), the Trio of Victims 
(Point 70), the Shirt (Point 71), the Corpse Intact on the Cross 
(Point 78), and the Pricking of the Hero's Body (Point 79). At a 
first assay we have found ourselves at a loss to understarid the 
relation between these tableaux and the quotations by which they 
are accompanied in the New Testament. In almost every case the 
appositeness of the Scriptural text to the tableau is, as we have seen, 
too slight to warrant the hypothesis that the text may have been the 
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original material out of which the tableau has been made. And this 
negative conclusion is borne out by our observation that one of the 
texts—Isa, lili, 2—is quoted in the Gospel according to Saint 
Mark apropos of Point 70 and in the Gospel according to Saint 
Luke apropos of Point 32," while conversely one of the tablezux— 
No. 17—is accompanied by a combination of texts from Isaiah and 
Jeremiah in the Synoptic Gospels, but in the Gospel according to 
Saint John by quite a different text that is taken from one of the 
Psalms? How, then, we have still to ask ourselves, have these 
tableaux and these texts come to be brought into their present 
association with one another? In the light of the results of our 
present examination of possible visual means of conveyance we 
‘may at last be able to find the answer to this riddle. 

Let us suppose that the eight tableaux here in question had come 
to be regarded as obligatory scenes in any portrayal of any saviour's 
Passion. Granting this, we may imagine the Evangelists—or the 

edecessors who served them as sources—being impelled to 
Birnish a Hellenic tableau with a Jewish caption by the conscious- 
ness of a need to mitigate the inconsequence, or attenuate the in- 
ity, of a tableau which an exacting popular tradition would 

forbid them to leave out, however great might be the difficulty of 
bringing this tableau into harmony with a story which possessed a 
plot and an atmosphere ofits own that were individual and perhaps 
unique. The Scriptural caption might not be closely to the point; 
it might, indeed, be so irrelevant that an identical caption could be 
fitted by different hands to different tableaux, or an identical 
tableau be furnished by different hands with different captions. In 
a semi-sophisticated work such lapses from the sophisticated 
standard of literary competence might cause little heart-searching 
either to the author or to his public. On the other hand the author, 
for his part, might feel himself considerably fortified by the feat of 
having brought the adventitious Hellenic material into even the 
loosest relation with the Jewish Canon of Scripture. That feat 
might be a tour de force, and yet the mere juxtaposition of tableau 
and text would go far to consecrate and justify the tableau in eyes 
which still saw the Universe through the lens of Judaism. In 
bringing such tableaux into even a forced and artifical relation 
with Scriptural texts the Evangelist would be taking not only the 
first but perhaps actually the decisive step towards capturing from 
Hellenism, and annexing to Judaism, certain ‘features’ (in the 
journalistic usage of the word) which it was obligatory for him to 
incorporate into his own work because these by now traditional 
traits had come to be the hall-marks of a soi-disant saviour's 


1 See p. 426, above. 2 See pp. 425-6, above. 
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authenticity in the eyes of a public which was already being re- 
cruited from the non-Jewish masses of a promiscuous proletarian 
underworld. 

To furnish a picture with a caption is an attempt to give this old 
picture a new meaning without actually touching the picture itself; 
but this is an external treatment which can only be expected to be 
effective if the reinterpretation that is required is superficial. If the 
picture has to be reinterpreted in a radical way, this can hardly be 
achieved without at least some retouching; and we can put our 
finger upon several tableaux which in fact seem to bear the marks 
of having been repainted to some extent in order to enable them to 
carry a new meaning. a 

‘There are two cases, for example, in which, to all appearance, a 
scene has been made to fit into a series to which it did not originally 
belong by reducing the figure of the original protagonist to the 
dimensions of a minor character. In this fashion the scene of the 
Rider (Point 16) seems to have been fitted into the story of Cleo- 
menes by transferring the Rider’s part from the hero to one of his 
+henchmen’—in contrast to the treatment of the same scene in the 
Gospels, where the Rider remains the principal figure that he is in 
the original rite from which this scene seems to be ultimately 
derived. In a similar way the scene of the Flight and Pursuit of 
Tiberius Gracchus on the Day of his Martyrdom (Point 48) seems 
to have been fitted into the story of Jesus by transferring the Fugi- 
tive's part from the hero to one of his henchmen whom an em- 
barrassed adapter leaves anonymous, without attempting to identify 
this obligatory figure with any of the characters who appear on the 
stage in earlier acts of the Christian drama, 

‘We may also recall one case in which we have found reason? to 
surmise that a character—‘the Bosom Friend’—has undergone a 
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change of sex.! In the tableau of the Favourite Companion Lying 
on the Hero's Breast (Point 28) the Bosom Friend is of the male 
sex in the stories of Cleomenes and Gaius Gracchus and Jesus 
alike. On the other hand in the romance of Pantheia and Abra- 
datas (an older story which is perhaps a version of the myth of 
Ishtar and Tammuz) the corresponding figure in the same tableau 
is not male but female. We have already conjectured? that this 
change of sex may have been the work of Phylarchus, and that this 
romantic historian may have been tempted to take this liberty by 
the play of his volatile imagination upon the superficial similarity 
between the names of Pantheia and Panteus. 

The necessity of transferring a tableau from a setting in which 
the hero is violent to one in which he is gentle has, in at least two 
cases, apparently compelled the authors of the Gospels—or their 
sources—to make changes that go farther than a transfer of parts 
or even a change of sex. For example, in the tableau of the 
Favourite Companion Lying on the Hero's Breast (Point 28)—as 
this appears in the story of Abradatas (where the favourite com- 
panion is the hero's widow Pantheia), as well as in the stories of 
Cleomenes and Gaius Gracchus (where the favourite companion is 
a man)—the hero's body is not alive and in peace but is the corpse 
of a warrior who has died by violence, while the favourite com- 
panion is in the act of slaying herself (or himself) upon the hero's 
dead body. On the other hand in the same tableau, as this appears 
in the story of Jesus, the hero is lying, not dead on the ground, but 
alive in the triclinium, and the favourite companion is leaning on 
his breast, not in order to join him in death, but in order to talk 
with him privily. It will be seen that in this case (if our explanation 
is right) the tableau has been reinterpreted as drastically as it well 
could be without altering the grouping of the figures. Tt will also 
be seen that no lesser change would have availed to fit into the 
Passion of a gentle hero a tableau which is, in origin, a violent 
hero's death-scene. The same problem has had to be faced in the 
transfer, from the Passion of Agis to the Passion of Jesus, of the 
tableau of a Hubbub at Night-time with Lights (Point 41); and 
here it has been solved by turning a scene which originally por- 
trayed an attempt to rescue the hero into a portrayal of his arrest. 

We may also notice two apparent cases of rationalization in the 
style of Phylarchus's treatment of the Rider Tableau.” In the pair 
of tableaux (Points 66 and 67) in which the hero is arrayed in a 
royal robe and crown he is dressed (if Frazer's conjecture is ight)* 
nete arns a a maraon Sin laksa fron nn ert Bar Be 
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to fit the part of the mock-king in the ritual of the Saturnalia or the 
Sacaea. In both the story of Tiberius Gracchus.and the story 
of Jesus, however, this pair of tableaux is given a matter-of-fact 
explanation which lies quite outside the realm of religious or 
magical practice, Jesus is represented as being robed and crowned 
in mockery of the fact that he—an obscure man of the people— 
has solemnly pleaded guilty to the charge of having claimed to be 
aking. Tiberius Gracchus is represented as being first robed and 
crowned in a kind of private dress-rehearsal for a future coronation 
as King of Rome, and then subsequently denounced to the Senate 
as asking the People for a diadem. Similarly, when Cleomenes is 
portrayed as ripping open the seam of his shirt (Point 71), he is 
represented in the narrative of Plutarch-Phylarchus as performing 
this trivial action for the matter-of-fact purpose of giving free play 
to his sword-arm, We may suspect, however, that this ostensibly 
rational explanation is no more than an ingenious expedient for 
fitting into the story of Cleomenes a tableau in which, in the 
original, the Heracleid’s ancestor Héraklés was depicted in the act 
of trying in vain to tear off from his tormented body the poisoned 
Shirt of Nessus. 

Inversely, there is one case in which an originally matter-of-fact 
scene appears to have, been given a ritualistic meaning in order to 
fitit into another story. In the original picture the Roman Washing 
his Hands in a Basin (Point 64) is Catiline; he is washing them 
because they are literally stained with the blood of a victim whom 
he has been putting to a lingering death; and the basin that he 
uses is the nearest one to hand (it happens to be a holy water basin 
at the door of a temple): In the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew, where the Roman’s part is transferred from Catiline to 
Pilate, the blood-stain is not literal but metaphorical; the washing 
ig not a practical or utilitarian act, but a ritualistic and symbolical 
one; and the water is fetched expressly for the purpose, instead of 
being casually found at hand. ‘These changes are necessary if the 
were tite Penser fhe dongs of ines PN douse ee epic? 
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tableau is to be incorporated into the story of a Passion in which 
the hero suffers his death on the Cross and not under a butcher's 
knife. 

Finally, we may notice that our hypothetical visual means of 
conveyance might serve to account, not only for all our ‘common 
scenes’ (Table V), but also, incidentally, for at any rate more than 
one of our ‘common words’ (Table VIII). If we glance back at 
Petronius's fictitious account of the series of wall-paintings in the 
‘continuous style’, representing scenes from the past life and future 
apotheosis of Trimalchio, which meet the eyes of the millionaire- 
freedman's guests, we shall observe that, according to Petronius, 
every scene in this set is garnished with a number of explanatory 
captions. We may now observe that this lettering need not neces- 
sarily be cast in the form of a statement in the third person nor 
necessarily be placed outside the picture inthe margin ether above 
it or below it. It is just as feasible, and perhaps more neat, to put 
the explanatory words into the first person and to paint or inscribe 
them on a scroll issuing out of the mouth or mouths of one or more 
of the figures in the picture or bas-relief. In Reinach’s opinion,? 
one of the lines in the Virgilian word-picture of the eternal punish- 
ment of Phlegyas— Discite iustitiam moniti et non temnere divos" 
(Aeneid, Book VI, 1. 620)—reproduces a saying which, in the pic- 
ture that was Virgil’s ultimate source, was painted or inscribed as 
though it were issuing from the mouth of the figure of Phlegyas. 

"This hypothesis may not, perhaps, account as a rule for those 
‘common words’ in our list that are quoted as extracts from 
speeches or dialogues; but it may explain three which are cast in 
the form of exclamations. These three exclamatory phrases are 
‘Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves’ (Point 68 = Saying (D)); 
‘Remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom’ (Point 72 = 
Saying (x)); and ‘It is finished” (Point 74 = Saying (\)). And we 
may now perhaps hazard a guess at what was the subject of the 
original series of tableaux in which two, at any rate, out of our 
three phrases made their first appearance. ‘Weep not for me, but. 
weep for yourselves’ are words that might aptly have been put into 
the mouth of the figure of Socrates by a painter or sculptor who 
was transposing into visual form the scene in Socrates’ prison 
immediately after Socrates has drained the death-cup (Point (0) in 
the correspondences between the story of Jesus and the story of 
Socrates), as this scene is described by Plato in his Phaedo, 117 c-& 
(Point (7) in the correspondences between the story of Jesus and 
the story of Socrates). At any rate, this form of words does 


1 See the passage of Petronius's Cena Trimalchions that bas been translated on 
p 514, above. T'Reisch, op. cit, Vol i p. 18a- 
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succinctly combine Phaedo's unspoken thoughts and feelings (as 
analysed, in the Platonic dialogue, by Phaedo himself) with the 
vocal remonstrance that Plato puts into Socrates’ mouth.’ As for 
“Itis finished’ (reréeora1), this sounds like an echo of "This was the 
end (Be > zeAevr4) of our companion’, which is the opening phrase 
of the last sentence of the Phaedo; and we can readily imagine our 
hypothetical painter taking this phrase for the title of a picture in 
which Socrates would be depicted lying dead after the poison has 
taken effect. These would, in fact, almost inevitably be the last 
two pictures in any series that was intended to tell the story of the 
Life and Death of Socrates graphically in the ‘continuous style’. 
‘And we can also guess what must have been the first picture in the 
portrayal of Socrates’ Passion. This first picture would be the trial 
scene; and here an artist whose theme was The Apology might 
summarize the prisoner’s speech in his own defence by inscribing 
"One ought to obey God rather than men’? on a scroll issuing out 
of Socrates’ mouth, 

This last conjecture may conclude our present inquiry. 


The Economy of Truth 

"To what conclusions does this inquiry lead? In the first place it 
perhaps throws some further light upon the problem of Schism- 
and-Palingenesia, which has been the chief subject of this part of 
our Study; and in this light we may be able to see more plainly 
the bow in the cloud. At first sight it might seem as though the 
schism that accompanies the breakdown of a civilization were an 
unmitigated disaster. In this schism a social unity is cleft asunder 
into a pair of fragments whose ragged edges are divided by an 
intervening gap, and the stroke of Fate or Fortune that has parted 
them looks at first like an act of sheer sabotage; but a longer view 
shows that the shock has not simply shattered the social fabric; 
it has also set an electric current coursing through its fibres, and 
in the space where the spark is forced to leap the gap between frag- 
ment and fragment it describes, between these severed poles, an 
arc of light whose glow illuminates the Universe. The vision of 
salvation as Transfiguration, and of the Saviour as God Incarnate, 
is attained in a spiritual intercourse, across a social gulf, between 
souls that have been partially estranged from one another through 
being confined in the separate prison-houses of a dominant 
minority and an internal proletariat. 

But what of the inquiry itself? The findings of this amateur 

2 A translation of this passage of the Phaedo has already been given in this Annex on 
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essay in what is called ‘the Higher Criticism’ will almost certainly 
have been felt by some readers to beinsufferable if false and desolat- 
ing if true. Is this bound to be the feeling of the devout soul 
towards the critical intellect? 

If we wish to understand the history of a debate between ‘the 
Higher Critics’ and the champions of religious orthodoxy which 
has been going on in our Western World for the better part of a 
century, we must look first for the agreed basis—the compromis as 
itis called in the technical terminology of the international lawyers 
—on which the argument is being conducted; and when we 
observe what the compromis here is we shall perhaps be surprised. 
‘The tacit understanding seems to have been that what is at stake 
in this debate is nothing less than the essence of the Christian 
Faith: the threefold belief in the love of God, in His incarnation 
in Jesus Christ, and in His perpetual operation in This World 
through the Holy Spirit. The champions of orthodoxy appear to 
have tacitly admitted that these foundations of Christianity will 
collapse if ‘the Higher Critics? succeed in proving their case; and 
‘the Higher Critics’, on their side, have been not loath to accept 
this construction of the wager. On this tacit understanding ‘the 
Higher Critics’ are prone to boast that they have won the match 
‘whenever they score even a trifling success; and in the same frame 
of mind the champions of orthodoxy are no less prone to proclaim 
that the whole method of ‘the Higher Criticism’ has been dis- 
credited whenever they succeed in forcing their opponents to 
evacuate some recently occupied advanced post. This common 
assumption of the possibility of a ‘knock-out blow’ perhaps 
accounts for the barrenness that has been characteristic of the 
debate hitherto. For the assumption is assuredly an untenable 
one. 

On the one hand the champions of orthodoxy are surely delud- 
ing themselves if they imagine that they will ever be able to drive 
“the Higher Criticism’ right out of the religious field. Unquestion- 
ably this "Higher Criticism" has come to stay; and the local counter- 
attacks which may succeed here and there and now and then in 
driving it out of this or that advanced post can never seriously 
threaten its main positions. On the other hand ‘the Higher 
Critics’, for their part, are surely deluding themselves no less if 
they imagine that any of their thrusts have touched the quick. So 
far they have merely been singeing their opponent's beard and 
sticking pins into his hide; and these are hits which cause annoy- 
ance without endangering lie. The rather laborious operations of 
the present writer in the present inquiry have no doubt been of 
this superficial kind; and his own ex pectation, for what it may be 
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worth, is that, at the end of the story, ‘the Higher Criticism’ will 
be found to have been, not the bane of Religious Belief, but its 
useful, though humble, servant. 

"The ‘Higher Critic's' keen-edged blade is not the headsman’s 
but the pruner’s; and Religious Belief is a tree whose growth is 
stimulated by pollarding.! The great positive advances in religious 
insight and saintliness are apt also to have this negative, destructive 
side; and it was this aspect of both Judaism and Christianity that 
first struck the imagination of the pagan world on which these 
two ‘higher religions’ made their successive impacts. When an 
Antiochus III and a Pompey forced their way into the Holy of 
Holies at the Temple in Jerusalem, the one thing that they both 
of them noticed was that this Jewish sanctum was empty, What 
an exposure of the hypocrisy of a community that had been making 
such a fuss about the sacrosanctity of its outlandish religion! So 
these Jews had not been willing even to go to the expense of pro- 
viding their Yahweh with the statue that was due to him! On a 
similar line of reasoning other Hellenes in a later age arrived, bona 
fide, at the conclusion that the Primitive Christians were atheists 
because these iconoclasts contested the divinity of the pagan gods.* 
‘The salutariness of the Jewish and the Christian attack upon 
idolatry and polytheism escaped the notice of the hostile critics, 
because they did not apprehend that this negative attitude was 
ministering to a positive purpose, and that these ‘atheists’ were 
sweeping their cloudy pagan pantheon out of the light in order to 
bring within sight of pagan eyes the beatific vision of the One True 
God. In the present age itis perhaps not impossible that the same 
salutary work of unveiling a truth that is divine may be the sur- 
prising function of an ostensibly godless ‘Higher Criticism’. But 
an apologist for ‘the Higher Critics’ cannot file this plea unless he 
is able to show that, here once again, the pru&er's knife is clearing 
the ground for a more abundant life, and the air for a more pene- 
trating vision. 

Perhaps we may plead that our present essay in ‘the Higher 
Criticism does fulfil this condition in some slight degree. If its 
negative result has been to call in question the originality of a 
number of elements in the Gospels, its positive result—which it 
will have achieved in so far as it has been successful in tracing these 
apparently adventitious elements back towards their apparently 
Hellenic origins—will have been to vindicate the claim of Chris- 
tianity to be a religion in which God has revealed Himself in 
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history, while translating this claim into terms which, to tradi- 
tionally orthodox minds, may seem to empty the claim of just 
those traditional contents which, for them, give it its supreme sig- 
nificance and value. They will see our investigation as an attack 
upon the-historicity of the story of Jesus Christ as this is presented 
in the Gospels; and at this price they will not thank us for having 
perhaps slightly extended, at least in one direction, the traditional 
view of the historical antecedents of the epiphany of Christianity, 

‘The notion that Christianity did not make its epiphany full- 
grown and fully-armed, like Pallas Athene, is of course in itself not 
a matter of controversy. In the orthodox tradition of the Church 
it has always been recognized that the incarnation of God in Christ 
ìs the culminating act of a long religious drama, The text of the 
New Testament itself bears the stamp of the doctrine that the 
coming of Christ is the fulfilment of Scripture; and it has been one 
of the most fruitful commonplaces of orthodox exegesis to trace 
the process of revelation backwards from Jesus to the Prophets, 
from the Prophets to Moses, from Moses to Abraham. ‘The con- 
cept of progressive revelation is thus in itself quite familiar; but, 
in the orthodox Christian tradition hitherto, this concept has only 
been applied to the Judaic tributary that has flowed into the river 
of Christianity out of the Syriac World, Latterly, however, it has 
been discovered by our modern Western scholarship that the mun- 
dane area of catchment of these living waters has been of a wider 
range than is covered by the single domain of Jewry, notwith- 
standing the immensity of this Jewish empire in the spiritual 
dimension. It has come to be realized that the Hellenic World, 
too, has played some part in catching and transmitting the waters 
by which the river has been fed, and that the number of the 
tributaries of Christianity has to be reckoned as not one but two, 
whose respective names are Judaism and Hellenism.’ This dis- 
covery is not at all sensational; for it merely confirms empirically 
what was to be expected a priori in view of the historical back- 
ground out of which Christianity emerged. Christianity was born 
into a world which was the product of a collision between the 
Syriac and the Hellenic cultures. 

"To minds that look out upon the Universe through Christian 
eyes this traditionally Christian concept of a progressive revelation 
surely need not turn into a stumbling-block in the process of being 
extended from a Jewish to a Hellenic field. But other minds may 
challenge the concept in principle and in all its applications, tradi- 
tional or critical. Why should revelation come gradually? Why 
should not God have declared himself to Man once for all in some 

1 This view has been presented, by anticipation, ia V. C G) (d) s, Yol. v P. 434, above. 
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instantaneous blaze of His divine light? "The decisive answer to 
this impatient question is that ‘with men this is impossible’ though 
‘all things are possible with God’. Human life in This World is 
imprisoned in the Time-dimension; and this means that, under 
mundane conditions, the apprehension of spiritual truth, like all 
other human activities, must be a process that has its own specific 
pace. On this showing, the gradualness of revelation is not an 
arbitrary decree of an omnipotent God but is a necessary conse- 
‘quence of the mundane limitations of Man; and the evidence which 
goes to show that revelation does come to Man in this gradual way 
will accordingly remind us that God is master of this, as of every, 
situation. It is not in a waterspout but in a gentle shower that 
the golden rain pierces the brazen carapace of Danae's dungeon. 
And God's method of progressive revelation may be accurately 
described, in Newman's famous phrase, as ‘an economy of 
truth’, if the word ‘economy’ is taken in its proper meaning of a 
masterly dispensation, without any connotation of dishonest short 
measure. 

But what is truth? For it is one thing to dispense pure truth in 
doses that have been adjusted to the capacity of the recipient, and 
another thing to dole out a truth that has been slyly diluted with 
falsehood. ‘Have you not’, some reader may ask, ‘been virtually 
accusing God of practising a fraud when, without denying that 
the Gospels may be God’s revelation, you argue that the Gospels 
contain elements that are not historical, in the sense that certain 
recorded acts were not in fact performed, and certain reported 
words were not in fact uttered, by the person who is credited with 
them, or in the circumstances assigned to them, by the Evangelists?” 
‘This question is perhaps best answered by counter-questioning the 
questioner. Is God's economy, we may ask, to be dictated to God 
by Man? Is God to be prohibited by a human veto from revealing 
Himself through Dichtung if He will, as well as through Wahrheit? 
‘Are not all human modes of expression at God's disposal? Is no 
divine truth revealed in the story of a fictitious Lazarus and an 
anonymous Dives? And, if, as a matter of fact, the Parables have 
been recognized by the Church as being revelation without being 
history, are we debarred from accepting other elements in the 
Gospels on the same footing because, unlike the Parables, they do 
not proclaim themselves to be fiction, but are cast, like epic poetry 
or ‘folk-tales’, in the form of statements of fact? 

But is it credible that God should have revealed himself in ‘fo 
lore? To this last question the answer is that it is in ‘folk-lore’ 
anywhere—for it is certainly not on ballot-papers—that Vox 
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Populi becomes Vox Dei. And this answer has good authority; for 
jt has been given in one of the sayings that are attributed to Jesus 
in an early collection which ‘the Higher Critics! call 'Q': 

"In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit and said: “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of Heaven and Barth, that thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father} 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” "t 

1 Luke x at = Matt, xi. 5-6, 
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PREFACE 


THs four volumes contain Parts VI-XIII of the thirteen parts 
which are set out in the plan of the book on p. v above, and 
their publication brings the book to a close. 

T was not able to begin writing these concluding eight parts till I had 
been released from work as a temporary civil servant during the Second 
World War. By the summer of a.D. 1946, when I found myself free to 
return to my normal occupations, more than seven years had passed 
since the publication of volumes iv-vi in the summer of A.D. 1939, 
forty-one days before Great Britain had gone to war with Germany, and 
more than seventeen years had now passed since the latest of the notes 
for the book, which had all been written between June 1927 and June 
3929, had been put on paper. 

If these notes had not still been in existence—as they were, thanks to 
their safe-keeping during the war in the hands of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York—I might have found it beyond my 
power to take up my work again after a seven years’ interruption during 
which there had been a break in my personal life as well as in the life of 
the society into which I had been born. On the other hand, I should 
assuredly have failed at this stage to carry the work to completion if, 
after having set my thoughts moving again by reacquainting myself with 
my notes in their original form, I had not thrown them into the melting- 
pot and recast them, 

‘The world around me and within me had, indeed, met with a number 
of challenging and transforming experiences in the course of the nine- 
teen years and more that, by the summer of A.D. 1945, had already 
passed since the first of the original notes for the book had been written. 
"The focus and perspective in which the earlier millennia of the Age of 
the Civilizations presented themselves to the eyes of our generation 
had been appreciably modified in the meantime by further discoveries 
in the field of Archaeology. The prospects of a contemporary Western 
Civilization, and of an Oikoumené which this civilization had enveloped 
in its world-encompassing net, had become clearer and graver since the 
National Socialist movement in Germany had given to Western Man- 
and to his non-Western contemporaries likewise—a horrifying practical 
demonstration of the moral depths to which the heirs of a Christian 
civilization were capable of dragging themselves down. A new dimension 
Gf the Spiritual Universe had been brought to light by the psycho- 
logists, and a new dimension of the Material Universe by the atomic 

hhysicists, An Einstein and a Rutherford, a Freud and a Jung, and a 
Marshall and a Woolley, as well as a Gandhi, a Stalin, a Hitler, a 
Churchill, and a Roosevelt, had been changing the face of the Macro- 
cosm; and at the same time my inner world had been undergoing 
changes which, on the miniature scale of an individual life, were, for me, 
of proportionate magnitude. The cumulative effect of these divers 
changes in my universe had been so far-reaching that, when in A.D. 1946 
I was once more free to think of resuming and finishing my work, 
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I found that the reawakening of my original thoughts was only the 
beginning of my next task. In order to carry out my purpose, I should 
have to think again in the light of the revolutionary experience which the 
nineteen intervening years had been thrusting upon me and my con- 
temporaries, 

‘The effort required for performing this act of mental rejuvenation 
might ave been beyond my capaci if had been left to attempt iin 
solitude; but at this point I was effectively helped on my way by the 
timely receipt of a series of invitations to give public lectures on the 
topics that were the agenda for the still unexecuted parts of the plan of 
the book. In a set of Edward Cadbury Lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, England, in che autumn of 1946 I dealt with the 
subjects of Parts VI- VIII; in a set of Mary Flexner Lectures delivered 
at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1947 1 dealt with 
the subject of Part IX; in a set of Bampton Lectures delivered at 
Columbia University, New York, in April 1948 I dealt with the subject 
of Part XII, and, later in the same month, with the subject of Part 
XIII in a set of Rushton Lectures delivered at Southern College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. The subject of Part XI was my theme in a 
set of Chichele Lectures delivered in the autumn of 1948 in the 
University of Oxford on an invitation from All Souls College. The 
subject of Part X was broached in a couple of lectures delivered in 
April 1949 in the University of Chicago on an invitation from the 
Committee on Social Thought. 

T was fortunate in being given these opportunities of feeling my way 
back into a study of History for the immediate practical purpose of 
sharing my thoughts and feelings with responsive audiences. The con- 
genial necessity of writing notes for these lectures gave me the stimulus 
that I needed in order to recast my original notes for the book in a new 
form answering to the new experiences, public and personal, that I had 
encountered since the summer of 1927. In the outcome, the original 
plan of the book still stood and the execution of Parts VI, VIII, X, and 
XIII was carried out more or less on the lines of the original notes. The 
subjects of Parts VII, IX, XI, and XII, on the other hand, came, in 
the event, to be treated very differently from the original design—and 
the subject of Part XI, in particular, so differently that the title of this 
Part had to be changed from ‘Rhythms in the Histories of Civilizations’ 
to ‘Law and Freedom in History’. 

When these invitetions to lecture had thus given me the impetus 
required for finishing the book in the light of my experience since 
1927, I should have found myself overwhelmed by the accumulation 
of seven years’ arrears of work on the Chatham House Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs—work which was the first call on my time and energy 
—but for the imagination, considerateness, and generosity of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, the Rockefeller Foundation of New 
York, and the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, N.J., in 
co-operating with one another to release the major part of my time, for 
2 period of five years beginning on the rst July, 1947, for writing the 
rest of A Study of History, partly in England and partly in America, 
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under ideal conditions. My debt to the Rockefeller Foundation, and to 
the authorities at Bryn Mawr College who were the Foundation’s consul- 
tants when it was considering this project, is a greater one than I can put 
into words. 

My acknowledgements and thanks for the help of many kinds, from 
many quarters, which I have received in the writing of the book as a 
whole are set out at the end (in volume x, on pp. 213-42), since they run 
to too great a length to allow of their being included in a preface; but 
I cannot bring myself to postpone my expression of gratitude for certain 
essential pieces of help in the production of this last batch of four 
volumes, 

"The index to the volumes now published, like the two indexes to the 
preceding six volumes, has been made by my wife and colleague and 
co-author of the Survey of International Affairs. If the reader ever 
loses the thread of my thought, he will find it again here—as I know 
from having often found it, myself, in the indexes to the two previous 
batches of volumes, My gratitude is not lessened by the happy knowledge 
that this skilful and exacting task has been a labour of love. 

Miss Bridget Reddin has completed the enormous tasks—begun in the 
winter of 1930-1—of typing from a manuscript that has always been 
complicated, and of deciphering a handwriting that has not improved in 
the course of putting on paper some millions of words, Both the printer 
and I would have been at a loss if Miss Reddin had not returned to 
give us this help after having served during the Second World War, 
‘with my wife and me, in the same department of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, 

‘The book that I am finishing in the act of writing this preface has had 
a long history on the Time-scale of an individual human life. Now that 
I have finished it, I can see in retrospect that, without knowing it, 
Twas already at work on it in rather early days. For instance, the Annex 
to Part VI C (i) (e) 3 fist found ite way on to paper, in the form of a 
child's coloured illustrations to the text of Herodotus, Book VII, chaps- 
61-99, in a drawing-book, dated August 1903, which is on my table at 
my elbow at this moment. Upon it lies the manuscript running to 
sixty-four pages of sermon paper and ending with a quotation from the 
Book of the Prophet Ezekiel xxxvii. 1-10—6f an essay on ‘the Philosophy 
of History’ read at Oxford to an undergraduate society at some date in 
the academic year 1910-11. In the summer of 1920, after the philosophic 
contemporaneity of the Western and Hellenic civilizations had been 
borne in on me by the experience of the First World War, I for the first 
time consciously tried—and, at this first attempt, signally failed—to 
"write the present work in the form (dictated by a Late Medieval Italian 
education in the Greek and Latin Classics) of a commentary on the 
second chorus (Il. 332~75) of Sophocles’ Antigone. I did not succeed in 
finding my way into my subject till more than a year late 

On Saturday, 17 September, 1927, I was travelling with my school- 
fellow and life-long friend Theodore Wade-Gery in the Orient Express 
en route from Constantinople to England. Before dawn we had been 
awakened by the rumbling of our train as it crossed the bridge over the 
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Maritsa, below Adrianople, and, for the rest of that day, we were travel- 
ling on westward up the valley of a river that had once been famous athe 
Hebrus. As I stood, hour after hour, at the corridor window, watching 
the stream glide by, with an endless fringe of willows and poplars 
marking out, as they slid past, the curves of the gently flowing waters’ 
course, my mind began to dream of historical and legendary events of 
which an Hellenic Thrace and an Ottoman Rumili had been the theatre: 
the legendary violent death of the Prophet Orpheus; the historic 
violent deaths of the Emperors Valens and Nicephorus; the entrench- 
ment of the Ottoman Power on the European side of the Straits in the 
reign of Sultan Murad I. When a group of inquisitive Bulgarian 
‘peasants clustered round the door of our coach as the train lingered in 
à wayside station, my eye was caught by the fox-skin cap that one of 
these Thracian contemporaries of mine was wearing; for this was the 
headgear in which Herodotus (in Book VII, chap. 75) had paraded the 
Asiatic Thracian contingent of Xerxes’ expeditionary force, and a 
picture of a Thracian fighting-man in just such a cap, which I had copied 
into my drawing-book eighteen years ago, had left its imprint on my 
memory. These stimulating sights and reminiscences must have re- 
leased some psychic well-spring at a subconscious level. That evening 
I was still standing at the window, overwhelmed by the beauty of the 
Bela Palanka Gorge in the light of a full moon, as our train bore down 
‘upon Nish. If I had been cross-examined on my activities during that 
day, I should have sworn that my attention had been wholly absorbed 
by the entrancing scenes that were passing continually before my out- 
ward eye. Yet, before I went to sleep that night, I found that I had put 
down on half a sheet of notepaper a list of topics which, in its contents 
and in their order, was substantially identical with the plan of this book 
as it now stands printed in volumes i, iv, and vii. The path that had thus 
unexpectedly—and, as it might seem, casually—opened at last before 
my feet was to carry me farther than I then foresaw on a journey that 
‘was to take nearly thirty years to complete; but, once open, the path 
went on unfolding itself before me till today I find myself at this long 


journey’s end, 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


LONDON 
16 August 1951 


Stnce writing this preface, I have begun to be able to see ahead to 
the next stage of this Study beyond the moment when I shall have 
delivered the last proofs of volumes vii-x to the printer. 

While these four volumes have been in the press, I have been co- 
operating with my friend Professor E. D. Myers, of Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, and with my former colleague 
‘Mrs. Gomme, who was the head of the cartographical section of the 
Foreign Office Research Department during the Second World War, in 
producing the maps, and compiling the gazetteer of place-names that 
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are either shown on these maps or are mentioned in the text of volumes 
ix, which are to be published together in a forthcoming volume xi. 
"This eleventh volume, which is mostly Professor Myers’ and Mrs. 
Gomme’s work, will, I believe, be welcomed by readers of volumes i-x. 

On the 26th February, 1953, the Rockefeller Foundation once again 
came to my aid in a most imaginative and effective way by giving my 
wife and me a grant to cover the costs of travel with a view eventually 
to revising this book. Our first use of this kind grant was to pay a visit 
to Mexico, from the r4th April to the 16th May, 1953, for the three- 
fold purpose of seeing at first hand some of the monuments of the 
Middle American Civilization and of the Spanish Empire of the Indies 
in the former Viceroyalty of New Spain and some of the aspects, in the 
‘Mexican field, of the current encounter between the World and the 
Modern West. ‘Thanks to the hospitality and help of the Federal 
Ministry of Public Instruction and the Autonomous National Univer- 
sity of Mexico, we were able to use our precious time in Mexico to good 
advantage. We look forward to following up this reconnaissance in 
Middle America by visiting Japan and Peru in 1956 on a journey to and 
from Australia which is to take us round the World. When, after that, 
we settle down to the task of revision, our plan is, first, to produce a 
volume of ‘reconsiderations’ (retractationes in Saint Augustine's usage 
of the Latin word). Since the first publication of the first batch of 
volumes in 1934, there have been additions to our historical knowledge, 
particularly through the wonderful work of the archaeologists, which 
have changed the appearance of some tracts of the historical land- 
scape. There have also been comments and criticisms, both general 
and particular, on the ideas presented in the book and on some of the 
citations of facts by which these ideas have been illustrated and suppor- 
ted. While I have already profited greatly by many of these criticisms 
in writing the later volumes, I shall not have drawn the full benefit 
from them till I have taken a synoptic view of them; and this will be the 
second topic in the volume of retractationes that my wife and I are 
planning to produce. 

We also have other books on the stocks, and we should be happy if 
there could be said of us what Clarendon has said of himself in his 
autobiography: 

"In all this retirement he was very seldom vacant . . . from reading 
excellent books or writing some animadversions and exercitations of 
his own, . . . He left so many papers of several kinds, and cut out so 
many pieces of work, that a man may conclude that he never intended 
to be idle, 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
LONDON 
18 February 1954 


1 Tha Life of Btward Bari of Clarendon, written by Niel ad fin. (Oxford 1817, 
latin et vd dope sth goed te preset Sty sane T 
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O silvae, silvae, raptae mihi, non revidendae, 
O mea, Silvani filia, musa dryas, 

non dolet: hoc Paeto dictum immortale profata 
Arria procudit mi quoque robur et aes— 

mi quoque; non solus tamen exsulo: nonne priores 
clara creaverunt tristi opera exsilio? 

Exsul—et immeritus—divom, Florentia, carmen 
edidit, alma intra moenia tale tua 

nil orsus, vates, Non iuste expulsus Athenis, 
Pangaei clivis advena Threiciis, 

scripsit postnatis in perpetuom relegendam. 
vir, bello infelix dux prius, historiam. 

His ego par fato: par sim virtute. Fovetur 
acrius aerumnis magnanimum ingenium. 

Me patriae excidium stimulat nova quaerere regna. 
Troia, vale! Latium per maria atra peto. 

Silvae, musa dryas, praesens Silvane, penates, 
‘non’ mihi clamanti ‘non’ reboate ‘dolet’. 


Quae sibi nil quaerens quaerenti tanta ministrat, 
quae nil accipiens omnia suppeditat, 

quae constanter amat non tali robore amata, 
quae dare—et hoc totis viribus—ardet opem, 

nonne haec digna suo Beronice nomine sancto? 
Quod patet ante oculos, improbe, nonne vides? 


Cui tam cara comes, non exsulat exsul: ubique 
patria qua praesens coniugis adsit amor. 


Caece diu, tandem vidisti clarius. Audi 
Perdita mortali gaudia flere nefas: 
mon datur humanis in perpetuom esse beatos: 

mox marcent vitae praemia: segnities 
Elysii pretiumst: hebetat dulcedo: doloris 
‘sopitam recreant volnera viva animam. 
Hacc non quaesitae tibi ianua aperta salutis: 
tu fato felis: te nova vita vocat, 
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Gavisus iuvenis vitae describere metas, 

ausus eram fatum prospicere ipse meum, 
Prospexi triplicem—fauste ducentis Amoris, 

Musarum comitum, coniugis—harmoniam, 
amens, qui, vasti peragrans vagus aequora ponti, 

non cavi fulmen, saeva procella, tuom. 
Non iterum de me dictabo oracula: nosti, 

qui me servasti, Tu mea fata, Deus. 
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A KEY TO THE CROSS-REFERENCES 


IN THE FOOTNOTES TO VOLS. VII-X 


ITHE En tert of this book, ke the original notes for it, has been 
written (except for some of the annexes) in the order in which the 
chapters appear in the Table of Contents. At each step in both making 
jte ‘notes and writing the text, the writer has always tried to see the 
icular passage on which he has been working at the moment in its 
Felation to the plan of the whole book; and he has printed in his foot- 
notes to the text the resulting network of cross-references because he 
believes that amethod of continually taking his bearings, which has been 
an indispensable guide and discipline for the course of his own thought, 
is likely also to be of some help to his readers. 

Since, in the nature of the case, the quantity of these notes of cross- 
references has increased as one Part of the book after another has been. 
written out in full, the writer has sought, in the printing of this con- 
cluding batch of four volumes, to spare the reader's eye—and, in the 
act, to lighten the printer's labours—by reducing the bulk of his cross- 
references to a minimum. Accordingly, each reference has been cut 
down to three entries: a large Roman numeral indicating the Part, a 
small Roman numeral indicating the volume, and an Arabic numeral 
giving the page, with an n. to stand for ‘footnote’ when the reference 
is to one of these. For example, a reference which in volumes ivi 
would have appeared in a footnote in the form ‘See IV. C (iii) (c) 2 (y), 
Annex, vol. iv, p. 637, above’, would appear in the four present volumes 
as ‘See IV. iv. 637’. Neither the printer nor the reader, the writer believes, 
is likely to regret this compression. 


VI 
UNIVERSAL STATES 


A. ENDS OR MEANS? 


PHE tering pont of thla book wat a earch fo falda of Niro 
study which would be intelligible in themselves within their own. 
limits in Space and Time, without reference to extraneous historical 
events. An empirical pursuit of this inquiry led us to find the self- 
contained units for which we were seeking in societies of the species 
called civilizations," and so far we have been working on the assumption 
that a comparative study of the geneses, growths, breakdowns, and 
disintegrations of the twenty-one civilizations that we have succeeded in 
identifying would comprehend everything of any significance in the 
history of Mankind since the time when the frst civilizations emerged 
among the primitive societies which had previously been the only exist- 
ing form of human social organization. Up to the present stage of our 
investigation this assumption has perhaps on the whole been justified by 
results; yet from time to time we have stumbled upon indications that 
our first master-key might not serve to unlock all the doors through which 
we have to pass in order to reach our mental journey's end. 

Near the outset, in the act of identifying a3 many representatives as 
possible of the species of society that we had set ourselves to study, we 
found that certain civilizations were related to one another by a tic that 
‘was closer than the mere common characteristic of being representatives 
of the same species. We described this more intimate relation as one of 
‘apparentation-and-afilliation’ and we found, on analysis. that the 
evidences of apparentation-and-affliation were certain characteristic 
social products of a Dominant Minority, an Internal Proletariat, and an 
External Proletariat into which the ‘apparented’ society split up in the 
course of its disintegration. It appeared that dominant minorities pro- 
duced philosophies which sometimes gave inspirations to universal 
states, that internal proletariats produced higher religions which sought 
to embody themselves in universal churches, and that external prole- 
tariats produced heroic ages which were the tragedies of barbarian war- 
bands. 

In the aggregate, these experiences and institutions manifestly consti- 
tute a link between an 'apparented' and an ‘affiliated’ civilization that 
cannot be ignored. And this link in the Time-dimension between two 
non-contemporary civilizations is not the only kind of relation between 
civilizations that a comparative study of universal states, universal 
churches, and heroic ages brings to light. Though civilizations may be 
intelligible fields of historical study and self-contained units of social 
life on the whole—at any rate by comparison with the relatively paro- 
chial and ephemeral political communities into which they are apt to 
articulate themselves in their growth stage—the fractions, in the shape 

1 See L. i, repo. = See T. i. 44 ? See Li. sa-ba. 
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of social classes, into which they disintegrate after breaking down acquire 
a liberty to enter into social and cultural combinations with alien elements 
derived from other contemporary civilizations." This receptivity of theirs 
is revealed in the institutions that are their products. Some universal 
states have been the handiwork of alien empire-builders; some higher 
religions have been animated by alien inspirations;? and some barbarian 
war-bands have imbibed a tincture of alien culture.’ 

‘Universal states, universal churches, and heroic ages thus link together 
contemporary, as well as non-contemporary, civilizations in relations 
that are closer and more individual than an affinity consisting in the bare 
fact of their being representatives of the same species of society; and 
this observation raises the question whether we have been justified in 
treating thee historical phenomena as mere by-products, in each case, 
of the disintegration of some single civilization and in assuming that the 
civilizations themselves are the sole objects of historical study which we 
need to take into account. Now that we have found that universal states, 
universal churches, and heroic ages cannot, for their part, be studied 
intelligibly within the framework that the history of a single civilization 
provides, ought we not to study them on their own respective merits, 
with a view to testing the validity, or at any rate the sufficiency, of the 
assumption on which we have been proceeding hitherto? Until we have 
examined the respective claims of institutions of each of these three 
Kinds to be intelligible fields of study in themselves, and have also con- 
sidered the alternative possibility that they might be parts of some larger 
whole embracing them and the civilizations alike, we cannot be sure 
that we have brought within our purview the whole of human history, 
above the primitive level, in all its aspects, 

‘This further inquiry was the task that we set ourselves at the end of 
Part V of this Study.* We shall now try to acquit ourselves of it in Parts 
VI, VII, and VIII; and happily in this case we are in a position to pro- 
ceed straight from the formulation of our question to an attempt to 
answer it, without having to go through the laborious process of seek- 
ing, sifting, assembling, and comparing those historical facts that are 
indispensable raw materials for the empirical method of investigation 
that we are following in this Study. An incidental survey of philoso- 
phies and universal states, higher religions and universal churches, 
heroic ages and war-bands has already been taken in our review of the 
dominant minorities and the internal and external proletariats of civiliza- 
tions in disintegration, and the results have been summarized in four 
tables printed in volume vić and reprinted here.? 

Accordingly, without further preliminaries, we can now investigate 
the claims of universal states, and may begin by asking whether they are 
ends in themselves or means towards something beyond them. 

Our best approach to this question may be to remind ourselves of cer- 
tain salient features of universal states that we have already ascertained. 

rSeYoiwum 2 See T.i gous an ii, 215-16; and V. v. 360 

2 See Viv dares See Te geet m De ni Bae 

2 Tables ITT, PP. 769-71 of the present volume, below, and Tabit 1 Ia vel vi 
BP. Ts 
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In the first place, universal states arise after, and not before, the break- 
downs of the civilizations to whose bodies social they bring political 
unity. They are not summers but ‘Indian Summers’, masking autumn 
and presaging winter.! In the second place, they are the products of 
dominant minorities: that is, of once creative minorities that have lost 
their creative power.* The negativeness which is the hall-mark of their 
authorship and also the essential condition of their establishment and 
maintenance is brought out in the following passages from the works 
of a nineteenth-century French philosopher and a twentieth-century 
English satirist. 


"The result of the Roman conquest was the destruction of all the city- 
states in the greater part of the then known world, just as the result of all 
the partial conquests that merged in the Roman conquest had been already 
to reduce their numbers. ‘Thereafter one city-state alone, the arch- 
aggressor, remained standing; but on the very morrow of the establish- 
ment of the Empire we see Rome herself promptly divesting herself of her 
original character, gradually losing her power of aggression and with- 
drawing into herself. Her dominant aim at this stage is no longer conquest 
but conservation; the Roman city-state, in short, disappears in order to 
make way for the Roman Empire. 

"But what order, what state of society, did this empire stand for? Was 
the aim of conservation, which we have just attributed to the Roman 
Expire, expressed in a new dogma, in a corresponding social hierarchy, as 
‘the Roman conquest had been expressed and organised by the religious 
dogmas and the social institutions of the Roman city-state? Unquestion- 
ably, no: in casting our eyes over this immense empire, we do not find 
anywhere, in all its vast extent, any sentiments, ideas or habits that do not 
go back to the preceding institution—that of the city-state, And these 
sentiments, ideas and habits are deprived of energy, are no longer able to 
receive any [practical] social application, and therefore no longer provide 
positive links between individuals. In short, the Roman Empire in no 
sense constitutes a society; for, in its capacity as an empire, it has no 
religion, no goal, and no general practical aim whatsoever; it represents 
merely a vast aggregation of human beings, a shapeless congeries of the 
débris of societies. The imperial administration—in spite of being so far- 
flung, so complicated, so meticulous, and of giving so great an appearance 
of symmetry at first glance—does not constitute a political order or a 
social hierarchy at all; this administration is in strict truth nothing but a 
‘vast office for administering Rome's conquests, . . 

"These are the characteristics and the causes of the demoralisation of 
Rome that has made so lively an impression on the mind of Posterity. 
‘This demoralisation had almost reached full measure before the Empire 
had completed the first century of its existence. Thereafter, this huge 
body appears to maintain itself merely by a kind of mechanical equili- 
brium; and, if it does not actually dissolve, that is not so much because 
there is any positive reason for it to maintain itself as because there is no 
positive reason, either, for it to undergo any change." 


‘The point thus illustrated by Bazard from ‘real life’ in the instance of 


E Bee i sro, emecialiyso-6o, 


2 See V. 
3 Bazard, pa de Dogrie SintSimonkenne in vers Comper de 


Saint-Simon ef d'Énfantin, vol. alli (Paris 1877, Leroux), pp. 18-5. 
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the Roman Empire is brought out more wittily by Huxley in his imagin- 
ary Anti-Utopia: 

* “The Nine Years’ War, the great Economic Collapse, There was a 
choice between World Control and destruction. Between stability and. . . . 

* "Tt's curious . .. to read what people in the time of Our Ford used to 
write about scientific progress. They seem to have imagined that it could 
be allowed to go on indefinitely, regardless of everything else. Knowledge. 
was the highest good, truth the supreme value; all the rest was secondary 
and subordinate, True, ideas were beginning to change even then. Our 
Ford himself did a great deal to shift the emphasis from truth and beauty 
to comfort and happiness. Mass production demanded the shift. Universal 
happiness keeps the wheels steadily turning; truth and beauty can't. And 
of course, whenever the masses seized political power, then it was happi 
ness rather than truth and beauty that mattered. Still, in spite of every- 
thing, unrestricted scientific research was still permitted. People still went 
‘on talking about truth and beauty as though they were the sovereign 
goods. Right up to the time of the Nine Years’ War. That made them 
change their tune all right. What's the point of truth or beauty or know- 
ledge when the anthrax bombs are popping all around you? That was 
when science first began to be controlled—after the Nine Years’ War. 
People were ready to have even their appetites controlled then. Anything 
for a quiet life. We've gone on controlling ever since. Tt hasn't been very 
good for truth, of course. But it’s been very good for happiness. One can't 
have something for nothing. Happiness has got to be paid for. .. ." 

* "Art, science—you seem to have paid a fairly high price for your 
happiness," said the Savage. , . . “Anything else?" 

Well, religion, of course,” replied the Controller: “There used to be 
something called God—before the Nine Years’ War..." 


‘This, however, is not the whole picture; for, besides being accompani- 
ments of social breakdown and products of dominant minorities, univer- 
sal states display a third salient feature: they are expressions of a rally— 
and a particularly notable one—in a process of disintegration that works 
itself out in successive pulsations of lapse-and-rally followed by relapse;? 
and it is this last feature that strikes the imagination and evokes the 
gratitude of the generation that lives to see the successful establishment 
of a universal state set a term at last to a Time of Troubles that had 
previously been gathering momentum from successive failures of re- 
peated attempts to stem it? 

‘Taken together, these features present a picture of universal states 
‘that, at first sight, looks ambiguous. Universal states are symptoms of 
social disintegration, yet at the same time they are attempts to check 
this disintegration and to defy it. 

‘The tenacity with which universal states do cling to life, when once 
established, is revealed by a survey of their endings. The divers types 
into which these endings can be analysed form an illuminating series 
when arranged in an ascending order of the obstinacy with which a 
universal state rebels against being condemned to death. T'o comprehend, 


i, Este Aldous: Brave New World (London 1952, Chatto & Windus), pp. s and 
269-70 and 71. 
T This rhythm bas been analysed and illustrated in V. vi. 278-321. 

3 See V. 181-3 and i9t- D 
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and compare with one another, these divers typical endings of universal 
states, we must view each of them in the setting of its own particular 
version of the common plot of the tragedy of decline and fall; and an 
attempt at a survey on these lines will be found in an annex to the present 
chapter at a later point in this volume." The analysis of the divers types 
of endings of universal states, which this survey of their histories yields, 
may be summarized here as follows 

‘When the establishment of a universal state by indigenous empire- 
builders has been forestalled by the intrusion of an alien society, the 
impulse, in the body social of the disintegrating society, to pass through 
the universal state phase before going into dissolution is powerful 
enough sometimes to be able to constrain the triumphant alien aggressor 
to provide his victims with the institution which his very triumph has 
made it impossible for indigenous hands to set up. The Central Ameri- 
can, Chibcha Andean, main Orthodox Christian, and Hindu civiliza- 
tions all succeeded in exacting this social service from alien intruders; 
the Hindu Civilization actually succeeded in exacting it from two in- 
truders in succession: first from Mughal representatives of the Iranic 
Muslim Civilization and then from British representatives of the Western 
Civilization. 

When an indigenous universal state has been overthrown by the intru- 
sion of an alien civilization before the exhaustion of the social rally 
which the foundation of the universal state has inaugurated, the impulse in 
the body social of the invaded disintegrating society to complete the 
universal state phase before going into dissolution is powerful enough 
sometimes to be able to constrain the triumphant aggressor to provide 
an alien substitute for the indigenous institution which he himself has 
destroyed, and sometimes to enable the invaded society to bide its time 
—for many centuries if need be—until at last it finds its opportunity to 
expel the intruder, re-establish the long ago overthrown indigenous 
universal state, and, this time, carry it through to the completion of its 
natural course. The Andean and the Babylonic Society succeeded in 
exacting from their alien conquerors the social service that they re- 

muired—the Andean Society from Spanish representatives of the Western. 
Civilization, the Babylonic actually from two intruders in succession: 
first from Achaemenid representatives of the Syriac Civilization and then 
from Seleucid representatives of the Hellenic. The Syriac and the Indic 
Society succeeded in biding their time and eventually re-establishing 
their overthrown indigenous universal states. 

‘When an indigenous universal state has collapsed after the exhaustion 
of the social rally which its foundation has inaugurated, the impulse in 
the body social of the disintegrating society to complete the universal 
state phase, before going into dissolution, is powerful enough to be able 
to achieve the restoration of the prostrate indigenous universal state, 
sometimes—as the Hellenic, Sinic, and Sumeric civilizations achieved 
this—by self-help alone, and sometimes—as the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization in Russia achieved it—by self-help reinforced by the recep- 
tion of an alien civilization. 

? On pp. 569-75, below. 
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After an indigenous universal state has reached the term of its natural 
expectation of life and has duly given place to the social interregnum in 
"which the dissolution of a moribund civilization is normally consum- 
mated, the impulse in the body social of the moribund society to retrieve 
its life from the jaws of death may be powerful enough—as is witnessed. 
by the Egyptiac Civilization’s achievement of this tour de force—to be 
able to restore the defunct universal state and thereafter to maintain it 
in existence by one means or another until the moribund society, pre- 
served within this institutional mummy-case in an uncanny state of 
life-in-death, has succeeded, like King Menkaure in the fotk-tale,* in 
doubling the span of life allotted to it by the Gods. 

Indeed, after a universal state has reached the term of its natural 
expectation of life, the determination of the body social of the moribund 
society not to taste of death may be obstinate enough—as is witnessed by 
the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in China—to be able to main- 
tain the senile universal state in existence, without a break, for an 
additional term by inducing a vigorous and victorious barbarian invader 
to shoulder the burden of preserving an institution which he might have 
been expected to destroy. 

‘These divers endings of universal states bear concordant witness to 
the craving for life by which these institutions are animated. So strong 
is this craving of theirs that they refuse to forgo their claims to be 
brought into existence and to be allowed to live out their normal terms, 
and sometimes even refuse to pass out of existence after having duly 
realized their natural expectation of life. In other words, universal states 
show a strong tendency to behave as though they were ends in them- 
selves, whereas in truth they represent a phase in a process of social 
disintegration and, if they have any significance beyond that, can only 
have it in virtue of being a means to some end that is outside and beyond 
them. 

‘The judgement of History on their idolization of themselves is pro- 
nounced in one of the masterpieces of a Modern Western poet: 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
"To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Ts fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
Tt was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures Life may perfect be.* 


4 See IV. iv. 409 and V. v. 2. ? Ben Jonson, 


B. UNIVERSAL STATES AS ENDS 
() THE MIRAGE OF IMMORTALITY 


A Paradoxical Misapprehension 
Ang have sen in the lst chapter, the endings of universal states 

dicate that these institutions are possessed by an almost demonic 
‘craving for life; and, if we now look at them, no longer through the eyes 
of alien observers, but through those of their own citizens, we shall find 
that these are apt not only to desire with their whole hearts that this 
earthly commonwealth of theirs may live for ever," but actually to believe 
that the immortality of this human institution is assured—and this some- 
times in the teeth of contemporary events which, to an observer posted 
at a different standpoint in Time or Space, declare beyond question that 
this particular universal state is at this very moment in its last agonies. 
‘To observers who happen to have been born into the history of their own 
societies at atime when these have not been passing through the universal 
state phase, it is manifest that universal states, as a class of polity, are by- 
products of a process of social disintegration and are stamped by their 
Certificates of origin as being uncreative and ephemeral.* Why i it, such. 
observers may well ask, that, in defiance of apparently plain facts, the 
citizens of a universal state are prone to regard it, not as a night's shelter 
in the wilderness, but as the Promised Land, the goal of human en- 
deavours? How isit possible for them to mistake this mundane institution 
for the Civitas Dei itself? 

‘This misapprehension is so extreme in its degree that its very occur- 
rence might perhaps be called in question, were this not attested by the 
incontrovertible evidence of a cloud of witnesses who convict themselves, 
out of their own mouths, of being victims of this strange hallucination. 


The Aftermaths of the Roman Empire’ and the Arab Caliphatet 
In the history of the Roman Empire, which was the universal state 


1 This desire appears to be the characteriatc sentiment of citizens of universal states 
that have Seen eaiblished and maintained by indigenous empire-buildera, in contrast to 
{he aversion commonly felt for universal states of Sen origin (ce V. 9.347082) An 
digenus origin is, of Course, the rule, and an alien origin the exception. ‘The love a 
aired inspired by these two different kinda of universal state both show a tendency to 
grow stronger with the passage of time, 2 

"a imperfection that is transparent ín universal states i, of course, characteristic of 
all states of all kinds in all circumstances, as is pointed out by a Modern Western Christian. 


ranquillty bom of this order: das est tranguilitar ordinis. But, f each will were in 
accord with sel all willa would be in murul accord, each would find peace in wiling 
rat the others will. Then alto we should have à true society based on union in love 
‘ne and the same end’ (Gilson, E.: The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, English transla- 
on (London 1936, Sheed & Ward), p. 399). i 

3 See xi, map as. * See xi, map 37. 
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of the Hellenic World, we find the generation that had witnessed the 
establishment of the Pax Augusta asserting, in evidently sincere good 
faith, that the Empire and the City that has built it have been endowed 
with a common immortality.! 

Tibullus (vivebat circa 54~18.c.) sings of the aeternae urbis moenia’,? 
while Virgil (vivebat 70-19 s.c.) makes his Iuppiter, speaking of the 
future Roman scions of Aeneas’ race, proclaim: ‘His ego nec metas 
Terum nec tempora pono :/imperium sine fine dedi”? A soldier-historian 
may show somewhat greater caution than a philosopher-poet by expres- 
sing the same expectation in the form, not of a divine communiqué, but 
of a human hope. In recording the adoption of Tiberius by Augustus, 
Velleius (vivebat circa 19 w.c-4.D. 31) speaks of a ‘spem conceptam 
perpetuae securitatis acternitatisque Romani imperii. An historian- 
propagandist can perhaps afford to be less circumspect, and Livy (vivebat 
59 B.c.-A.D. 17) writes with the assurance of Tibullus: ‘in aeternum 
urbe condita’;$ "urbem . . . diis auctoribus in aeternum conditam" But 
Horace, who was both a poet and a sceptic, was doubly audacious in 
claiming immortality for his own verse and in taking, as his concrete 
measure of eternity, the repetition, in saecula saeculorum, of the annual 
round of the religious ritual of the Roman city-state: 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
regalique situ Pyramidum altius, 

quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere aut innumerabilis 

annorum scries et fuga temporum. 

mon omnis moriar . . .; usque ego posterá 
crescam laude recens dum Capitolium. 
scandet cum tacità virgine pontifex." 


‘These lines ring ironically in the ears of a Modern Western student of 
history as he reflects on the unsuccessful rearguard action that was 
fought by an outgoing Roman Paganism, only four centuries after 
Horace's day, to induce a Christian Roman Government to reinstate in 
the Senate House the statue and altar of Victory that had been placed 
there by ‘Caesar the God’ in Horace's lifetime. If some good-natured 
deity had forewarned Horace, in time, of this not far distant demise of 
Rome's native religious institutions, we may guess that the poet would 
have heartily thanked his informant and hastily changed his measure of 
duration. Whether Horace's poetry was, as its author believed it to be, 
immortal, Time, in a.D. 1952, had still to show; but this etherial creation 
of an individual genius had already lasted, volitans viva per ora virum, 
four or five times longer than the rites that are the second term of the 
poet's unlucky comparison. As a sceptic, the Roman poet Horace finds 

1 "The litle rivulet of disbelief which runs counter to the main stream of popular 
faith, and which takea the form of a belief in an “allotted span” for the Roman sate i 


traced from the last century n.c. to the fifth century of the Christian Era by D. A. 
Malcolm in ‘Usbs Aeterna’, in The University of Birmingham Historical Journal, vol 
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his match in the English historian Gibbon; yet Gibbon, who was in- 
spired on the 15th October, A.D. 1764, to record ‘the triumph of Bar- 
barism and Religion’ over the Roman Empire by hearing friars singing 
‘Vespers in the Temple of Iuppiter as he eat musing among the ruins of 
the Capitol: nearly 1,772 years after the date of Horace's death on the 
17th November, 8 B.C., no doubt believed in the immortality of Horace's 
verse as confidently as the justifiably conceited poet had believed in it 
himself. 

‘The same ludicrously inadequate ritual ‘yard-stick’ that had been 
taken by Horace as a measure for the duration of his personal literary 
work was taken by Livy as a measure for the duration of his historical 
theme the Roman Empire: ‘Vestae aedem petitam et aeternos ignes et 
conditum in penetrali fatale pignus imperii Romani.’ The ‘guarantee’ 
(pignus) of the Roman Empire’s survival is the Palladium. In thus read- 
ing his modern political symbolism into an archaic religious rite, Livy 
‘was perhaps taking a cue from his Imperial patron, and Augustus a cue 
from his Imperial predecessors on the throne of an earlier universal 
state which had failed after all to discover the elixir of life. According to 
an eminent authority,* the interpretation of Vesta's undying flame as a 
symbol of the eternity of an oecumenical ruler was a Roman adaptation 
of an Achaemenian idea‘ that was adopted by Augustus when, in 12 B.C., 
he became Pontifex Maximus and consecrated a new temple of Vesta in 
his house on the Palatine. Augustus's successors, from the Antonines on- 
wards, gave publicity to this idea by making it their practice to have 
Vesta's fire carried in procession in front of them.® 

During the century and a quarter that elapsed between the death of 
‘Augustus in A.D. 14 and the accession of Pius in A.D. 138, the concept of 
the eternity of Rome and the Roman Empire had been cherished by two 
bad emperors who both had met their deserts by coming to untimely 
personal ends. Nero had instituted games 'quos pro aeternitate imperii 
susceptos appellari [ludos] maximos voluit" The Acta Fratrum Arvalium 
record ‘aeterniftati imperi vaccam] among the proceedings of A.D. 665 
and 'votasi castodieris aeternitatem imperii quod [susci]piendo ampliavit 
(Domitianus) * under the years a.D. 86, 87, and go. 

In the Age of the Antonines we find a Greek man of letters expressing 
the Augustan belief in the more delicate form of a prayer, without a 
suspicion that he was living in an ‘Indian Summer’ and was praying that 
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10 UNIVERSAL STATES AS ENDS 
a fugitive October might be miraculously transformed into a perpetual 
June. 

‘Let us invoke all the gods and all the children of the gods, and let us 
pray them to grant this empire and this city life and prosperity world 
without end. May they endure until ingots learn to float on the sea and 
‘until trees forget to blossom in the spring. And long live the supreme 
magistrate and his children likewise. Long may they be with us to carry on 
their work of dispensing happiness to all their subjects’? 


‘Thereafter, when the touch of winter begins to make itself felt, its 
victims defy a change of season, which they have not foreseen and cannot 
face, by insisting more and more emphatically that they have been 
privileged to enjoy an everlasting midsummer’s day.* In the Severan 
Age and its bleaker sequel, the contrast between the official eternity of 
the emperors? and the ephemeralness that was their actual lot makes a 
painfully strange impression.* It is still more strange to hear the watch- 
words of the Augustan poets being no less confidently repeated, in the 
same Latin, and this by men of letters whose mother-tongue was Greek, 
‘on the eve of the final collapse of all but the easternmost extremity of the 
Latin-speaking portion of the Empire.’ And, even after the truth has 
been proclaimed, in a deed more eloquent than any words, by Alaric's 
capture and sack of Rome herself, we can hear, above the reverberations 
of this resounding blow, the high voice of a Gallic poet reasserting the 
immortality of Rome as he travels back from the no longer inviolate 
Imperial City to his own war-ravaged native province. 


Erige crinales lauros seniumque sacrati 
verticis in virides, Roma, refinge comas. ... 

astrorum flammae renovant occasibus ortus; 
lunam finiri cernis, ut incipiat. 


father, and it makes a farcical effect on coins bearing the name of a Philip or a Carus. 
(Bee Cumont, op. cit, P: 437.) 

3 In the Res Gestas of the Antiochene historian Ammianus Marcellinus the ‘Tibullen 
phrase 'urbs seterma" is uted as a stock j 
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victoris Brenni non distulit Allia poenam; 
Sumnis servitio foedera saeva luit 
post multas Pyrrhum clades superata fugasti; 
flevit successus Hannibal ipse suos. 
quae mergi nequeunt nisu maiore resurgunt, 
exsiliuntque imis altius acta vadis. 
utque novas vires fax inclinata resumit 
clarior ex humili sorte superna peti: 
porrige victuras Romana in saecula leges, 
solaque fatales non vereare colos. 
quae restant, nullis obnoxia tempora metis: 
dum stabunt terre, dum polus astra feret 
illud te reparat quod cetera regna resolvit: 
ordo renascendi est, crescere posse malis. 
ergo age, sacrilegae tandem cadat hostia gentis: 
submittant trepidi perfida colla Getae. 
ditia pacatae dent vectigalia terrae; 
iimplent augustos barbara praeda sinus 
aeternum tibi Rhenus aret, tibi Nilus inundet, 
altricemque suam fertilis orbis alat." 

Perhaps the strangest testimony of all is Saint Jerome's description of 
the shock that he suffered when the news of the fall of Rome reached him. 
in his remote and still secure retreat at Jerusalem. The saint was devoted 
to the service of a Church that avowedly placed its hopes in the Common- 
wealth of God, and not in any earthly polity; yet this news, mundane 
though it might be, affected Jerome so profoundly that for the moment 
he found himself incapable of proceeding with his literary labours of 
theological controversy and scriptural exegesis; and the language in 
which he describes his admiration for what Rome has once been and his 
grief for the fate that has now overtaken her anticipates the language of 
Rutilius in verbal correspondences that can hardly be accidental.? Their 
common stupefaction, perhaps even more than their common sorrow, 
at the break-up of the universal state that was their common social 
universe was an emotion strong enough to bridge the moral gulf between 
the would-be exclusively Christian saint and the aggressively pagan 
Praefectus Urbi emeritus. 

"The shock administered by the fall of Rome in A.D. 410 to the citizens 
of a transient universal state which they had mistaken for an everlasting 
habitation has its counterpart in the shock suffered by the subjects of 
the Arab Caliphate when Baghdad fell to the Mongols in a.D. 1258.5 In 
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the Roman World the shock was felt from Palestine to Gaul; in the Arab 
World, from Farghánah to Andalusia. 

‘tis difficult to estimate the bewilderment that Muslims felt when there 
was no longer a Caliph on whom the blessing of God could be invoked in 
the khutbah; such an event was without precedent throughout the previous 
history of Islam. Their suffering finds expression in the prayer offered in 
the great mosque of Baghdad on the Friday following the desth of the 
Caliph: “Praise be to God who has caused exalted personages to 
perish and has given over to destruction the inhabitants of this city. - . - O 
God, help us in our misery, the like of which Islam and its children have 
never witnessed; we are God's, and unto God do we return”.!* 

‘The intensity of the psychological effect is even more remarkable in 
this than in the Roman case, for, by the time when Hüligü gave the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate its coup de grace, its sovereignty had been ineffective, 
for three or four centuries past, over the greater part of the vast domain 
that was nominally subject to it It is perhaps comprehensible that, even 
for that length of time, a shadow should continue to be mistaken, half 
deliberately, for the substance by a dominant minority for whom the 
moribund universal state represented their own latest achievement and 
last hope; a more astonishing testimony to the hold that a universal 
state can acquire over the hearts and minds of contemporaries is the 
fascination which it also exerts upon members of the now victoriously 
insurgent internal and external proletariats, who do not so much refuse 
to admit as, apparently, fail altogether to realize that they are in the act 
of pulling down with their own hands an institution which, in their eyes, 
is so venerable that it would be inconceivably impious even to imagine 
its disappearance. 

On the strength of this widespread and long-lasting hallucination, 
which is itself a psychological and political fact to be reckoned with by 
the roughest-handed and hardest-headed carvers-out of indigenous or 
barbarian successor-states, the holders, in lawful succession, of the 
sovereign authority in a universal state may retain—for generations or 
even centuries after their loss of all genuine power over their nominal 
dominions—a br no means negligible wants as tus sole dizpenaere of 
legitimacy. Indeed, this monopoly of an imponderable political com- 
modity usually counts for so much that it is rare to find a barbarian 
conqueror of an imperial province allowing himself the satisfaction of 
openly boasting that he has seized his prize by force and is holding it 
by right of conquest. The heretic Arian Vandal conquerors of Roman 

1 Arnold, Sir T. W.: The Caliphate (Oxford 1924, Clarendon Press), pp. 81-82. 

2 For the stages in the progreatve decline of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate rom the ninth 
century of the Christian Brn onwards, see Arnold, op. ety pp. $7709. 
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Africa, and the heretic Shri Katima Berber conquerors of "Abbasid 
LUvigiya and Egypt, did permit themselves this indulgence; indeed the 
Katima’s self-declared but unauthenticated ‘Fatimid’ leaders were not 
content with repudiating the authority of the legitimate Sunni ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs at Baghdad, but pretended to the title of Caliphs themselves. 
For such presumption these two avowedly usurping war-bands both 
paid the penalty of being liquidated—the Vandals by Belisarius’s Roman 
expeditionary force, and the Fitimids by the Sanhaja Berbers in Ifri- 
qiyah and by Saladin in Egypt.t These, however, are exceptions that 
prove a rule. The Amalung leaders of the Arian Ostrogoths and 
Buwayhid leaders of the Shi'l Daylamis* were wiser in their generation 
in seeking title for their conquests by ruling them, in official theory, as 
vicegerents of the Emperor at Constantinople” and the Caliph at 
Baghdad* respectively; and, though this tactful handling of a senile 
universal state did not avail, in their case, to avert the doom to which 
both of these war-bands condemned themselves by clinging to their 
distinctive heresy instead of commending themselves to that subjects 
by adopting the orthodox faiths of Catholic Christianity and of Sunni 
Tslam,* the same political manceuvre was brilliantly successful when 
executed by fellow barbarians who had the sagacity or good fortune to 
be at the same time impeccable in their profession of religious faith. 
Clovis, for instance, who was the most successful of all founders of bar- 
barian successor-states of the Roman Empire, found it worth while to 
follow up his conversion from paganism to Catholicism in A.D. 496 by 
obtaining in A.D. 510 from Anastasius, the reigning Emperor at Con- 
stantinople, the title of proconsul with the consular insignia.® In the 
history of the decline of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate there are notable ex- 
amples of a corresponding practice. 

“Throughout the whole period of the decline of the Caliphate up to the 
date of the death of Musta'sim (A.D. 1258), the Caliph was to all orthodox 
‘Sunnis? the Commander of the Faithful, and as Successor of the Prophet 
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he was held to be the source of all authority and the fountain of honour. 
"The Caliph by his very name led men's thoughts back to the founder of 
their faith, the promulgator of their system of sacred law, and represented 
to them the principle of established law and authority. Whatever shape 
the course of external events might take, the faith of the Sunnf theolo- 
gians and legists in the doctrines expounded in their textbooks remained. 
unshaken, and, even though the Caliph could not give an order outside 
his own palace, they still went on teaching the faithful that he was the 
supreme head of the whole body of Muslims. Accordingly, a diploma of 
investiture sent by the Caliph, or a title of honour conferred by him, would 
satisfy the demands of the religious law and tranquillise the tender con- 
sciences of the subjects of an independent prince, though the ruler himself 
might remain entirely autonomous and be under no obligation of obedience 
to the puppet Caliph. . . . Even the Buwayhids, though their occupation of 
Baghdad was the’ culmination of the mpid growth of thelr extensive 
dominions, and though the Caliph was their pensioner and praeticlly a 
prisoner in heir hands, found t politie to disguise thee complete indepen 
dence under a pretence of subserviency and to give a show of legitimacy 
to their rule by accepting titles from him.’* 

‘The precedent set by the heretical Buwayhids was followed by their 
Sunni rivals, supplanters, and successors in the scramble for fragments 
of the ‘Abbasid heritage.? Mahmüd of Ghaznah (dominabatur A.D. 998- 
1030)? obtained a title from the ‘Abbasid Caliph Qadir bi’llah (imperabat 
A.D. 091-1031) to legitimize the dominion which he had won for himself 
de facto by successful rebellion against a Sāmānid master whose Trans- 
oxanian principality was itself the fruit of previous successful usurpation 
at the ‘Abbasid Caliphate's expense.* The Saljüq Turkish Nomad 
supplanters of the Saminids and the Buwayhids took over the Buway- 
hids’ ascendancy at Baghdad in A.D. 1055 under the pretext of delivering 
the ‘Abbasids from it. At the opposite extremity of Dar-al-Islam, circa 
A. D. 1086, Yüsuf b. Tashfin, the founder of a Murabit Berber princi- 
pality embracing derelict provinces of both the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of 
Baghdad in North-West Africa and the Umayyad Caliphate of Cordova 
in the Iberian Peninsula, obtained a title and insignia from the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph Muqtadi (imperabat a.D. 1075-94), who, by his complacency in 
granting his uncouth petitioner a style barely distinguishable from his 
own,$ rather easily won the empty distinction of being the first of his 
House whose Commandership was recognized—though not, of course, 
obeyed—by the Faithful in Andalusia. In A.D. 1175 Saladin, having 
appropriated, in the preceding year, the heritage of his own dead master 
Nür-ad-Din's lawful heir, sought and obtained from the reigning Caliph 
‘Mustadi (imperabat A.D. 1170-80) a retrospective legitimization of the 
dominion which he had already acquired de facto by his act of usurpa- 
tion. How could the Caliph refuse this request from an orthodox Sunni 
champion who had restored the recitation of the Caliph’s name in the 
bidding prayer (khutbah) in the mosques of Egypt after an interval of 
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moore than two hundred years during which it had been recited there in. 
the names of heretical pseudo-Fatimids?* How could he disappoint a 
hero who had broken an aggressive Frankish Power that, by its lodge- 
ment in Syria, had almost severed the geographical link between the 
Asiatic and the African portion of Dar-al-Islim? And how could he say 
“No! to a war-lord whose territories lay next door to the Caliph’s own, 
and who could march, if provoked, on Baghdad as easily as on Cairo, 
Jerusalem, or Damascus? 

Tn the thirteenth century of the Christian Era a special need for the 
Caliph’s good offices was felt by the ‘Slave Kings’ of Delhi; who were 
masters of a vast new domain that had been added to Dar-al-Islim by 
the conquest of Hindustan between the years 1x91 and 1204 of the 
Christian Era. The rule over this new dominion was transmitted, not by 
hereditary succession from father to son, but by acquisition by slave 
from slave, and each ‘Slave King’ who mounted the throne, in his turn, 
by this contentious avenue required a personal ablution from the 
‘Abbasid fount of honour to make his tenure secure. The practice was 
initiated by the first ruler of the series, Iltutmysh, who made himself 
master of Delhi in A.D. rar and obtained a retrospective diploma of 
investiture from the Caliph Mustansir (imperabat A.D. 1221-42) in A.D. 
1229. 


“The document was solemnly read out in a vast assembly held in 
Delhi, snd Tltutmysh from that date put the name of the Caliph on his 
coins. His successors followed this pious example. The name of the last 
‘Abbasid Khalifah of Baghdad, Musta'sim (imperabat AD. 1242-38) 
first appears on the coins of ‘Alé-ad-Din Mas'üd Shah (dominabatur A.D. 
1241-6); and, though Musta'sim was put to death by the Mongols in 4.D. 
1258, his name still appears on the coins of successive Kings of Delhi, e.g. 
Mahmdd Shih Nasir-ad-Din (dominabatur a.D. 1246-65), Ghiyath-ad- 
Din Balban (dominabatur a.D. 1265-87), and Mu'izz-ad-Din Kayqubld 
(dominabatur A.D. 1287-90), the last monarch of the so-called ‘Slave’ 
dynasty; and the frst of these continued to have the name of Musta'sim. 
mentioned in the khutbah. 

“A new dynasty arose, that of the Khalji [or Khili]; the same need for 
legitimization was apparently still felt, and the coins of Jalal-ad-Din 
Firüz Shih II (dominabatur A.D. 1290-3) continued to bear the name of 
Musta'sim, though this Caliph had been trampled to death by the 
‘Mongols more than thirty years before 

? Saladin employed the manque of acting in the name of an august puppet twice 
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"What was an unfortunate Muslim monarch to do, who felt that his 
title was insecure? He knew that it was only his sword that had set him on 
the throne, that his own dynasty might at any time be displaced, as he had 
himself displaced the dynasty that had preceded him, while his legal 
advisers and religious guides told him that the only legitimate source of 
authority was the Khalifah, the Imàm; and he realised that all his devout 
‘Muslim subjects shared their opinion, So he went on putting the name of 
the dead Musta'sim on his coins, because he could find no other, and the 
‘Muslim theory of the State had not succeeded in adjusting itself to the 
fact that there was no Khalifah or Imam in existence. His [JAl8l-ad-Din's] 
successor, ‘Ali-ad-Din Muhammad Shah I (dominabatur 4.0. 1295-1315), 
got out of the difficulty by ceasing to insert Musta'sim's name and by 
describing himself merely as Yamin-al-Khilafat Nasir Amiri'l-Mu’minin, 
“the Right Hand of the Caliphate, the Helper of the Commander of the 
Faithful”, and this was sufficient for the satisfaction of tender consciences, 
though in reality he was giving no help at all to any Caliph, any more than 
either of his predecessors had done, who had seen the unhappy Musta'sim. 
trampled to death without moving a finger, though they had gone on 
making use of his name for their own selfish purposes.” 


The Aftermaths of the Manchu? Ottoman, and Mughal* Empires 

‘The belief in the immortality of universal states which is attested by 
their ability to maintain their status as dispensers of legitimacy long after 
they have lost the realities of power—or even after they have actually 
ceased altogether to exist can be illustrated from other histories besides 
those of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate at Baghdad and the Roman Empire at 
Constantinople. 

‘The Government of the Manchu incarnation of the Far Eastern 
universal state in China—surrounded, as the Middle Kingdom was 
accustomed to find itself, by tributary states, such as Korea, Annam, and 
the Mongol principalities, whose rulers did receive investiture from the 
Son of Heaven at Peking--affected to believe that all sovereigns, in any 
part of the World, with whom the Celestial Empire might be drawn into 
diplomatic relations, derived their title from the same unique source of 
legitimacy. 

1n the decline of the Ottoman Empire, during the critical period 
between the disastrous end of the great Turco-Russian War of A.D. 
1768-74 and the ignominious end of Sultan Mahmüd IT's final trial of 
strength with Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha in the hostilities of A.D. 1839-40, the 
ambitious war-lords who were carving out successor-states for them- 
selves de facto—a Mehmed ‘Alt in Egypt and Syria, an "Ali of Yannina 
in Albania and Greece, a Pasvinoghlu of Viddin in the north-western 
corner of Rumelia—were sedulous in doing in the Padishah’s name all 
that they were doing to his detriment in their own private interests; and, 
even when the greatest and most successful of them all, Mehmed ‘Ali, 
had to submit to seeing the verdict of ordeal by battle between himself 
and his lawful master reversed by the irresistible decision of the Concert 

1 Arnold, op. cit, pp. 86-88. 2 See xi, map si. 

3 See xi map st 4 Ses xi, map 58, 
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of Powers of an infidel Western World, his mortification at being awarded 
the loss of Syria as the fruit of his victory was tempered by his satisfac- 
tion at securing from the Powers, as his quid pro quo, a diploma, drawn 
in the Padishah’s chancery, which conferred the Pashalyq of Egypt on 
Mehmed ‘Ali and his heirs in perpetuity. 

Even when an Ottoman Emperor who had been wont to style himself 
‘Sultan of the Two Continents, Khaqin of the Two Seas"! had thus 
declined into being the ‘Sick Man’ of Europe,? dependent for his very 
existence on the infidel Powers finding it convenient still to keep the life 
in his body for fear of falling out avicrardly among themselves over the 
disposal of his estate, it became one of the regular practices of Western 
diplomacy, for the best part of a century, to mitigate, by maintaining the 
fiction of legitimacy, the shock that was being administered to Muslims, 
inside and outside the Ottoman Empire, by its progressive break-up. 
On the model of the Danubian Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
and the Khanate of the Crimea, the embryos of the Ottoman Empire's 
Orthodox Christian ‘successor-states’ were required to serve terms in 
the transitional status of ‘autonomous’ principalities or provinces under 
the ‘suzerainty’ of a Pádishih? who had emphasized this aspect of his 
office by changing his style, as was done by Sultan Mahmid II (impera- 
bat A.D. 1808-39), to ‘Sultan of the Sultans of the Age’.* Serbia served 
this apprenticeship from A.D. 1830 to A.D. 1878; Samos from A.D. 1832 
to a.D. 1913; Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia from A.D. 1878 to A.D. 1908; 
Crete from A.D. 1898 to AD. 1913. The juridical independence of 
‘Rumania and Serbia dated only from 1878 and that of Bulgaria only 
from 1908. The Powers themselves conformed to the formality which 
they imposed upon their Ottoman Christian creatures and protégés. It 
was in the name of the Sultan at Constantinople that the Hapsburg 
‘Monarchy administered Bosnia-Herzegovina from A.D. 1878 to A.D. 1908 
and Great Britain administered Cyprus from a.D. 1878 and Egypt from 
A.D. 1882 until she found herself at war with Turkey in A.D. 1914. 

‘The Ottoman and Manchu Empires’ success in still retaining, in their 
decline, a monopoly of the prerogative of serving as a fount of legiti 
macy was not, however, so remarkable as the Mughal Empire's perfor- 
mance of the same diplomatico-psychological tour de force; for the 
Timurid Mughal Dynasty continued to assert this prerogative in its 
dealings with alien Powers who held the shadow of a ci-devant Mughal 
Empire at their mercy after it had sunk to a degree of impotence to 
which neither the Ottoman nor the Manchu Empire ever sank until its 
dying day. 

Within half a century of the Emperor Awrangzib's death in A.D. 1707, 
an empire which had once exercised an effective sovereignty over by far 
the greater part of the Indian sub-continent had been whittled down to a 

1 See Arnold, op. cit. p. 147. "n 

3 “The phrase actus ta have been truc out by the Tear Nicholas I of Russia in con- 
versation with Lord Aberdeen in ho, 1824, but the celebrated occasion of t use by à 
Cainer was in x. 1853, on the eve of the Crimean War, 

3 adici was the Persian for 
the neck of other potentes. Ie w 
Kings, 
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torso that was no more than some 250 miles long by some 100 miles 
broad,” and within a hundred years of A-D. 1707 this truncated dominion 
had been reduced to the circuit of the walls of the Red Fort at Delhi; yet 
150 years after A. 1707—the date which had marked the palpable 
beginning of a decline that had been germinating long before that—a 
descendant of Akbar and Awrangzib was still squatting on their throne 
in their imperial palace, and he might have been left undisturbed there 
for an indefinite time to come, even by British rulers of India who had 
retorted to ‘the Great Moguls claim still to be their suzerain by i 
sisting that he had now become their pensioner, if, in A.D. 1857, his 
apparently fantastic pretension to be still seised de jure of his mighty 
ancestors’ imperial authority had not been unexpectedly vindicated by a 
flagrant act which the Mughal Emperor could not avert and which his 
British masters could not overlook. 

In 1857, to the Emperor's own dismay and to his British masters’ 
indignation, the British East India Company mutinous sepoy army 
insisted upon exploiting a puppet Emperor's not yet exhausted prestige 
by inaugurating in his name* the government of a revolutionary counter- 
rij which they were seeking to substitute by force of arms for the un- 
consecrated dominion of their British employers. 

"There is much evidence . . . of the King's distrust of and distaste for 
the Army. . . . But there is also no doubt that he clothed their acts with 
the mantle of his authority’? 
and, in insisting upon acting in a now impotent ‘Great Mogul's! name, 
the Mutineers in A.D. 1857 were taking practical account of a persisting 
state of Indian public opinion with which their predecessors had likewise 
found it necessary to reckon. This was the consideration that had moved 
the British East India Company, in acquiescing in the terms of the 
imperial farmans of A.5. 1764 and 1765, to acknowledge the Emperor's 
suzerainty as the quid pro quo for his formal conferment upon them of the 
right to conduct the administration and collect the revenue in the im- 
perial provinces of Bihar and Bengal; and the same consideration had 
moved successive Maratha war-lords of the House of Sindia, from 
AD. 1755 to AD. 1803, to exercise their offensively asserted de facto 
domination over the remmant of the Mughal Empire in the doubly 
modest official role of deputies for an absentee regent (in the person of 
the Maritha Peshwa at Poona) over a puppet Mughal Emperor's 
shrunken dominions.* 

"The most striking demonstration that this imponderable remnant of 
Mughal imperial power did in fact possess a genuine specific gravity that 
could not be ignored with impunity was afforded by British experience. 
Though, as carly te. 1775 the Bath had revoked the recognition, 
accorded by them in A.D. 1765, of the Mughal Emperor's continuing 
suzerainty over Bihar and Bengal, they were confronted as late as A.D. 
1811 with a eassertion of the Emperor’ title to a formal sovereignty in 


* See Spear, T. G. 
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these long-since ceded provinces which they did not find it altogether 
easy to quash;! and in the Emperor's last stronghold at Delhi within the 
walls of the Red Fort the controversy over the question whether he was 
the suzerain or a pensionary of the British East India Company? re- 
mained unsettled throughout the fifty-five-years’ interval between the 
British military occupation of Delhi in a.D. 1803 and the suppression of 
the Mutiny in a.D. 1858. The British East India Company's explicit 
public declaration in A.D. 18rr that it was ‘unnecessary to derive from 
the King of Delhi any additional title to the allegiance of our Indian 
subjects? was a form of words that, to Indian minds, was less significant 
than the British Residents continued performance of a subjects 
customary visible acts of homage when he attended the Emperor's 
durbar;* and the British thesis was overtly challenged in A.D. 1829, 
when a new incumbent of the office of Nizam of Hyderabad applied fo 
the Mughal Emperor for investiture, as his predecessor had applied in 
A.D. 1803. 

"Those who took the imperial claims at their face value and those who 
regarded the Imperial Court as a mere puppet show, alike erred. . .. The 
British were prone to the latter mistake. But that it was a mistake was 
shown by the eagerness with which so realistica man as Madho Rao Sindia 
sought the cloak of imperial authority for his acts, or a prince like the 
Nizim solemnly sought confirmation of his accession from Delhi as late as 
1803 [and as 1829]. The truth was as nearly expressed as possible by Major 
Browne when he wrote: “I take the Shah’s name to be of as much impor- 
fance as an Act of Parliament in England if supported by as strong a 

‘The justice of this comparison was to be demonstrated, half a century 
later, when the British East India Company's own mutinous Indian 
soldiery followed Sindia’s example by cloaking their force under the 
name of the last occupant of Akbar's imperial throne. 


Ghosts of Defunct Universal States 

A still more remarkable testimony to the tenacity of the belief in the 
immortality of universal states is the paradoxical practice of evoking 
their ghosts after they have proved themselves mortal by expiring. The 
‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad was thus resuscitated in the shape of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo,! the Roman Empire in the two rival 
shapes of the Holy Roman Empire of the West? and the East Roman 
Empire of Orthodox Christendom '® the Empire of the Ts'in and Han 
‘Dynasties in the shape of the Sui and T'ang Empire of the Far Eastern 

See bi pp. 97 and is 


T See ibid., pe 49. 
ig pop do E 7 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
* See Arnild op. cit, chaps vii, väi, and xii, and the present work, L iy 67, n. 2 70, 
360, and 3965 IL th 75-76; 
v'See T i 3433 Tie ii. a7 
2 See L È Èh n. 3, 65, 66, 
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Society in China.! Such ghosts of universal states are conspicuous pro- 
ducts of the historical phenomenon of ‘renaissance’ or contact in the 
"Time-dimension between a civilization of the ‘affiliated’ class and the 
extinct civilization that is related to it by ‘apparentation’,? and, in that 
aspect, they are dealt with in a later part of this Study 

"The four representatives of this spectral species of polity that are here 
in question display wide differences from one another both in the timing 
of their evocation and in their subsequent fortunes. Whereas the Sui and 
T'ang Empire in the Far East and the Holy Roman Empire in the West 
were not evoked till after an interval of more than four hundred years 
since the de facto break-up of the universal state of which each of them 
was respectively a revival,! and the East Roman Empire not till after an 
interval of some hundred and fifty years,’ the ‘Abbasid Caliphate was 
resuscitated at Cairo less than three and a half years after its extinction 
at Baghdad.’ From the date of their prompt installation in A.D. 1261 by 
the strong hand of the Mamlük Sultan Baybars to the date of their almost 
‘unnoticed cessation as 2 result of the conquest and annexation of Egypt 
by Sultan Selim I ‘Osmanli in A.D. 1517, the Cairene ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
were never anything more than the puppets that they were intended to 
be.” The Holy Roman Empire, after starting as a mighty power in virtue 
of being imposed upon the Austrasian Frankish state at the culminating 
moment of its history, shared in the collapse which Charlemagne brought 
upon his ambitious political structure by recklessly overstraining 
its resources, and was never more than partially rehabilitated by the 
successive efforts and sacrifices of Saxon, Franconian, and Swabian 
heirs of this fatal incubus; yet it survived, at least as a name—the ghost 
of a ghost—for nearly a thousand years after Charlemagne's death.? On 
the other hand the East Roman Empire in the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom and the Sui and "Tang Empire in the Chinese portion of 
the Far Eastern World fulfilled the intentions of their respective founders 
by becoming and remaining solid political realities—the East Roman 
Empire for more than 250 years? and the Sui and T’ang Empire for not 


L ii. 4493 and X. ix, 26. 
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5 ‘The Roman Empire in the East ran out between the death of Justinian in A.D. 565 
nd the overthrow of Maurice in AD. 602; the East Roman Empire was constructed by 
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much less than 300'—but this at the cost, on which their founders 
certainly never reckoned, of exhausting the strength of the still immature 
societies on whose life-blood these two lusty vampire-states waxed fat 
for a season.? The common feature, conspicuous above these differences, 
that concerns us here is the status which these ghosts, like their originals, 
acquired and retained as founts of legitimacy. 


The Haunting of Cairo and Istanbul by the Ghost of the Caliphate 


"The Mamlüks had been quick to install a refugee ‘Abbasid at Cairo 
because, being themselves usurpers of their Ayyubid masters’ heritage, 
and being faced with the problem of handing it down thereafter from 
slave to slave, they had the same urgent and recurring need of legitimiza- 
tion as their contemporaries and counterparts the Slave Kings of Delhi. 
‘The Mamlik Sultans and their subjects appear to have treated their 
‘Abbasid puppets with contempt from first to last, and at Mecca their 
names were never recited in the khuthah.* Distance, however, lent them. 
an appearance of dignity, and contemporary Muslim rulers in Hindu- 
stan made the same use of the Cairene ‘Abbasid Caliphs as their prede- 
cessors had made of the last Baghdadi ‘Abbasid Caliph Musta'sim. A 
diploma of investiture was sought and obtained from the Cairene ‘Abba- 
sid Caliph of the day not only by the parricide and tyrant Muhammad 
b. Taghlaq (dominabatur a.D. 1324-51) but by his estimable successor 
Firüz Shah (dominabatur a.D. 1351-88), who had not his predecessor's 
incentive for seeking external sanction for his régime.’ Even Timur 
Lenk's grandson Pir Muhammad seems to have thought of taking the 
same step as a manceuvre in the contest for Timur’s heritage, and the 
Ottoman Padishah Bayezid I (imperabat A.D. 1389-1402) seems actually 
to have applied in A.D. 1394 to the reigning Cairene ‘Abbasid for a grant 
of the title of Sultan.6 

Bayezid's descendant Selim I felt himself in no need of legitimization, 
and did not covet a title borne by a puppet of his defeated and executed 
opponent the last Mamlük Sultan Taman Bey.? A new generation of de 
facto rulers of a nascent Iranic Muslim World esteemed the blood of the 
Eurasian Nomad war-lord Chinghis Khan to be a nobler liquid than 
that of any Meccan Holy Family, and they were also well aware that 
the strength of their own right arm was their only valid title in the last 
resort. In these revolutionary circumstances the maintenance of Abba- 
sid Shadow-Caliphs at Cairo, and the occasional utilization of these 
fainéants’ services as rubber-stamps by other Muslim potentates besides 

1 From the foundation of the Sui Empire in aD. sbr to A-D. 878, when the Tang 
régime became impotent de fci es IY. iv 87-88 uid Y. Vi gu 9) 
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their own Mamlük slave-masters, had not deterred ex-barbarian novi 
homines fom confidently assuming for themselves, and politely applying 
to one another, the style of ‘Caliph’ as a synonym for the effective 
sovereign of a state that was not oecumenical but was merely a Great 
Power.! This inflationary style had already been accepted by Bayezid 
I ‘Osmanli’s father and predecessor Murad I (imperabat A.D, 1360-80) 
from the pens of the rulers of neighbouring Turkish principalities in 
‘Anatolia.? In these circumstances the history of the Khilafat might have 
been expected to come to an end with the death, in obscurity, of the last 
Cairene Caliph in A.D. 1543; yet this was not, after all, the last chapter in 
this long-protracted story. After having thought nothing of the Caliphate 
for more than four hundred years after the unwarrantable ascription of 
the office to Sultan Murad I, the ‘Osmanlis discovered belatedly, in the 
days of their decline, that this long despised and neglected ornament was 
worth bringing out of their lumber-room and polishing up. 

‘During the century which began with the negotiation of the Russo- 
‘Turkish peace treaty of Küchük Qaynarja in a.D. 1774 and ended with 
the accession of ‘Abd-al-Hamid II to the Ottoman throne in 1876 the 
Ottoman Caliphate ceased to be merely titular and became for the first 
time an active factor in international affairs. This change was the conse- 

quence of three new developments: first, the continual transfer of ex- 

toman provinces, containing Muslim populations, to the rule of 
Western Governments; second, the successive extinction of all sovereign 
independent Sunni Powers of any importance, with the single precarious 
exception of the fast diminishing Ottoman Empire, and their replace- 
ment by the colonial empires of Western Powers (the most conspicuous 
example of this second development being India, where a large Muslim 
population passed from the Mughal Raj to the British Raj after a short 
interval of anarchy); and, third, the gradual emergence in Islamic society 
of a new sense of solidarity and a new desire to express this feeling in. 
some practical form—a development which was a natural and, indeed, 
almost inevitable reaction to the other two. As a result of these three 
related developments, interest in the Caliphate revived, and at the same 
time a confusion of thought arose regarding the character of an office 
which had been obsolete, in all but name, for many centuries. 

"This confusion was due to the misinterpretation of both the history 
and the theory of the Caliphate by insufficiently instructed Western 
observers, who drew a false analogy between an Islamic institution 
which they failed to understand and a Western institution with which 
they were familiar. They equated the Caliphate with the Papacy; ex- 
plained it as a "spiritual" office in the Western sense (an abstraction 


1 See Arnold, op. cit, chaps! ix and xi. This rapid depreciation of a title connoting a 
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which was quite foreign to Islamic thought); assumed that the double 
title of Sultan-Caliph implied a personal union of the "spiritual" and 
“temporal” powers in the Ottoman Padishah; and inferred that these 
powers could alternatively be divided between different persons. Their 
error obtained a wide currency in the West" (except among a few scholars 
without influence in international affairs) and even among Muslims who 
had received a Modern Western in place of a Classical Islamic education, 
Tt was consciously and skilfully exploited by ‘Abd-al-Hamid in his 
dealings with Western Governments, with Muslim peoples under 
Western rule, and with his own Muslim subjects, 

In at least three peace treaties signed between the years A.D. 1774 and 
AD. 1913? the Ottoman negotiators slily took advantage of this Western 
Christian misconception of the Caliphate as a 'apiritual office in order 
to secure, in territories that the Sultan was being compelled to cede as 
Padishah, a recognition of his continuing authority there as Caliph—a 
‘concession which, if maintained and fully implemented, would have 
restored to him under one title the political authority that he was 
surrendering under another. As it turned out, the Christian parties to 
two of these treaties quickly detected the ruse and insisted—in the one 
case within seven years and in the other within eleven years of the date 
of signature of the original instrument—on the cancellation of the in- 
sidious provisions. 

‘Although, however, the Caliphate, thus refurbished and passed off 
as a ‘spiritual’ office, did not, after all, prove an effective instrument for 
staving off, or even attenuating, the loss of Ottoman political control 
over ex-Ottoman territories that the Sultan-Caliph had been compelled 
to surrender owing to the turning of the tables in the military and politi- 
cal relations between the Ottoman Empire and its Western or Western- 
izing neighbours since the close of the seventeenth century of the 
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Christian Era, it did produce psychological effects which were imponder- 
able yet appreciable factors in international politics. It gave pause to 
aggressive-minded Western or Westernizing Powers which had taken 
the measure of the Ottoman Empire's present political weakness but 
still remained in awe of the explosive religious force of Islam. Con- 
versely, it made the Ottoman Empire—shrunken though it was—a moral 
rallying-point for a Muslim diasporá, not only in ex-Ottoman provinces 
which had passed under the rule of Orthodox Christian 'successor- 
states’, but in distant regions, on other fringes of Dār-al-Isläm, which 
had never been under the rule of an Ottoman or any other Caliph. By 
the date of the abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate in a.D. 1924 the 
Muslim minorities in the British Indian Empire, the Soviet Union, and 
the Chinese Republic alone numbered considerably more than a 
hundred million in the aggregate, and these outlying millions— 
unlike the Arab peoples and others in the solid core of the Islamic 
‘World, including the Ottoman Turks themselves—had little prospect of 
ever being able to attain the current political ideal of a Westernizing 
World by exchanging the alien rule under which they were living at the 
time for national states of their own. Their situation was not unlike 
that of their predecessors in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries of 
the Christian Era, when Dar-al-Islim was being overrun by barbarians 
and partitioned among military adventurers, and in these circumstances 
the Ottoman Caliphate gave them something of the same cohesion and 
encouragement that the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad had given to 
Muslims of that earlier age.* 

"These psychological effects of the Ottoman Caliphate, as turned to 
account by Sultan 'Abd-al-Hamid II (imperabat A.D. 1876-1999), were 
such manifestly valuable assets for the Ottoman body politic that the 
‘New ‘Osmanli’ liberal opponents of a tyrannous Hamidian autocracy 
sought, not to abolish the Ottoman Caliphate, but to preserve it for 
manipulation as an instrument of their own Turkish national policy. 
"The sovereign was styled Caliph, as well as Sultan and Padishah, in the 
Ottoman Constitution of A.D. 1876, and the Caliphate survived 'Abd- 
al-Hamid’s successful coup d'état of 1877 and unsuccessful attempt to 
repeat it in 1909 after the re-establishment of the Constitution in 1908. 
It even survived the abolition of the Sultanate and the vesting of the 
sovereign power in Turkey in the Great National Assembly at Ankara 
by a law voted by that body on the 1st November, 1922.4 This drastic 
piece of legislation was a retort to the hostile action of the last Sultan- 
Caliph Mehmed VI Vahid-ad-Din (imperabat A.D. 1918-22), who, seeing 
being een the ilios Sf i OnoBad’ Calls us ancady ore dun a Sharer 
of a century old, and the Indian Muslims had succeeded im establishing a separate national 
State oftheir own in the shape of Pakistan; but it would have been premature to assume 
that chis was necesurly the end of the tony 
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the monarch's opportunity in the country's adversity, had thrown in his. 
lot with the Empire's ex-victorious adversaries in the late wars of 1914- 
22 in the hope of putting back the constitutional clock to the point at. 
which it had been marking time before the Revolution of A.D. 1908. In 
the same law the Caliphate was declared to reside in the House of 
"Osmün, and the right of election to the office to lie with the Turkish 
Great National Assembly. On the strength of a legal opinion (fetud), 
rendered by the Commissary for the Islamic Law (Sheri'ah) in the 
Government ruling the country in the Assembly's name, to the effect 
that the office of Caliph had been forfeited by Vahid-ad-Din Efendi, 
the Assembly voted, on the 18th November, 1922, that the office was 
now vacant, and on the same day they elected another member of the 
House of ‘Osmin, ‘Abd-al-Mejid Efendi, as Caliph without any other 
title.t 

In attempting to draw this distinction between two traditional titles 
which historically and juridically were, both alike, emblems of political 
authority, the followers of Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Atatürk were uninten- 
tionally playing on themselves the trick which their ancestors had 
deliberately played on the Russians in a.D. 1774,? and, once again, the 
equivocal situation created by a false interpretation of the nature of the 
Caliph’s office proved untenable—notwithstanding the suitably in- 
offensive character of the Assembly’s unlucky nominee. When the law 
of the rst November, 1922, was followed by another of the 29th October, 
1923, proclaiming Turkey a republic and declaring the President of the 
Republic to be Chief of the State, the incompatibility between the legal 
position thus created in Turkey and the prerogatives of the Caliphate 
according to the Sheri'ah became so glaring that it was bound to be 
used as ammunition by Turkish opponents of the régime and to cause 
overt anxiety among Indian Muslims. The premature publication, in 
opposition newspapers at Constantinople, of a letter from two eminent 
Indian Muslims, the Agha Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali, to the Prime 
Minister of Turkey, intimating, in studiously tactful language, the 
distress that the Turkish Great National Assembly's actions had been 
producing among Muslims abroad,? precipitated the passage by the 
Turkish Great National Assembly, on the 3rd March, 1924, of a law 
abolishing the Caliphate and banishing the members of the Ottoman 
Imperial ‘family from the territories of the Republic of Turkey.* When 
the news reached Delhi—where, as we have seen, the Caliphate had 
been revered for seven hundred years with a naiveté seldom corrected by 
first-hand acquaintance—the shock declared itself in a dramatic incident 
at a Red Crescent tea-party which offers a burlesque counterpart to the 
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tragic scene in Saint Jerome's cell at Bethlehem when the Christian 
scholar received the news of the fall of Rome. 


‘A mission from the Turkish Red Crescent Society, which was collect- 
ing funds in India at the moment when the news of the abolition of the 
Ottoman Caliphate arrived, found it advisable to cut short its activities 
and return home. (The Times, sth March, 1924; Oriente Moderno, IV, 3, 
p. 181). The news was actually received during a tea-party at Delhi, 
Where the members of the Turkish mission were being entertained by their 
Indian co-religionists. Upon the recital of the telegram containing the 
text of the Turkish Law of the 3rd March, [1924,] all but two of the 
Indians present immediately left the room.’ 


At the time when the present chapter was being written, it looked as 
if this had really been the end of the Caliphate, for an immediate attempt 
on the part of the Hishimi King Husayn of the Hijaz to assume the 
office (on the eve, as it turned out, of his own ejection from his ancestral 
patrimony by Ibn Sa'üd) was—in spite of the Sharif's unimpeachable 
‘Qurayshi lineage and his sovereignty, at the moment, over the two Holy 
Cities of Mecca and Medina—as dismal a failure as most of his other 
enterprises? Nor did any practical action result from a Caliphate Con- 
gress held at Cairo on the x3th-1gth May, 1926.* 

Yet, even if this forecast were to prove correct—though, in the light of 
previous history, it would not be safe to sign a death certificate for so 
resilient an institution as the Caliphate until it had been in abeyance for 
at least a quarter of a millennium’—the marvel would be, not that the 
Caliphate should have petered out at last, but that, on the strength of 
having been an effective sovereignty over a span of less than two hundred. 
years, it should have been able within that time to acquire a prestige 
sufficient to keep it alive, and twice revive it, for another eleven hundred. 
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* See ibid., pp. 81-90. 
5 Tee latest interregnum had lasted from the death of the last Cairene ‘Abbasid Caliph 
Motavall in o, 1343 to the drag of the Husto-Turkish Treaty of Küchàk 
leynirja in AD. 1774. 
"Brom the death ofthe Prophet Mubammad in A.D. 632 to the death of the‘ Abbasid 
Galph Amin (imperabat n. Soo), in a civil war with his brother and supplanter 
Ma'mün (imperabat Ap. r3-33) over the heritage of their father Hirün-ar Rashid 
{imperabat A-D. 786-809). 
ile, at Caito in a.n. 126x and at Constantinople in A.D. 1774- 
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years during which it never emerged from the state of political impo- 
tence into which it had begun to decline in the reign of Hàrün-ar- 
Rashid’s son Ma'mün (imperabat A.D. 813-33). 


“The Holy Roman Empire? 


This life-curve of the Caliphate, with its successive evocations at 
Cairo and Istanbul, has its counterpart in the aftermath of the Roman 
Empire in the West, with its abortive revival there in the shape of the 
Holy Roman Empire? The Roman Power which Pope Leo III and 
Charlemagne tried to raise from the dead on Christmas Day, AD. 800, 
had been effective in the West for rather more than four hundred years.4 
‘The Austrasian Power, which thus rashly shouldered the formidable 
burden of the Roman mantle, was effective for not more than 127 years 
at the longest reckoning.s Yet, on the strength of these two spasmodic 
‘jet-propulsions’, the Holy Roman Empire not only materialized in the 
heyday of Austrasia’s fortunes, but survived thereafter for all but a 
thousand years more? in a state of paralysis into which it fell at the death 
of Charlemagne, the first holder of the title (regnabat A.D. 768-814; 
imperabat a.D. 800-14), and from which it never afterwards more than 
partially recovered? ‘The shadowy aftermath of the Roman Empire in 
the West thus attained a span of more than fourteen hundred years in 
all.’ A millennium and a half is no doubt an infinitesimally short span of 
time on the Time-scale of the age, up to date, of the Human Race or of 
Life or of the Earth or of the Stellar Cosmos, but it is a period of almost 
Egyptiac longevity on the scale of the six-thousand-years-old history of 
the species of human societies called civilizations. 


+ Reckoning from the death of the Baghdadi ‘Abt 
(deposition of the Constaatinopolian “OxteltCai 

2 See xi, map 37. 

3 In conformity with our procedure in reckoning back the history of the Caliphate to 
ity inauguration at Mecca in aD. 632, and not merely to the evocation of ita ghost at 
Cairo in ap. 1261, we have to reckon back the hiatory of the institution liquidated at 
Vienna in A-D. 1808 tothe foundation of the Roman Empire iteclf by the crafty nephew 
of Jolina in the year gene an Lord Boe makes bis reckoning ite famous exordium 
of The Holy Roman Empire (quoted in T.i; 343) 

4 Reckoning from the Betle of Actium it 4? 2 to the Battle of Adrianople in A.D. 
378, or at Jatest to the death of the Emperor "Theodosius T in A-D. 395 (ee p. 20, 1. 4y 
os and rao m s below) 

5 Reckoning tà the death of Charlemagne in 4n. 814 from the Battle of Teri in A.D. 
687 in which Charlemagne s greavarandfher Pepin of Herital had ended the anarchy 
det loose by the decay of the Merovingian Power and had brought Neustria as well as 
‘Austinia under the effective rule of the House of Arnulf. The period would be sull 
Shorter if ite inital date were to be reckoned from Charles Mariela victory over the 
(isis Tours in Ap 79 or trom the comming of Pepi HI in a-n: 7343 King of he 
race 1.88) or irom tbe crowing of Charlemagne hana as peer 

' Reckoning from the death of Charlemagne in a.0, 814 to the renunciation of the title 
by Francis If in A2, 1806. : | 

"V Tn Charlemagne tome, and likewise at each of the successive revivals of the Holy 
Roman Empire ate ita frst rapid lapse into impotence in the hands of Cherlemag 
Carolingian successors, this Western ghost of the Roman Empire was an efective 
political power only in so far as it played the part of a continental march for Western 
Cisendom. Under Charlemagne and the Saxon Emperors the Holy Roman Empire 

march against the Continental European, barbarians (see IL. d 166-70); 
Hapsburgs i served ay march agunt the ‘Osmania (see 11. i 177-99]- 
W Reckoning from the death of Theodosius I in A.D. 398 to AD. 1806. 

5 Por time-scales, see Zeuner, F, E: Dating the Past (London 1946, and ed. 1950, 

Methuen), and the present Study, l1 173 


Caliph Amin in a.n. 815 to the. 
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It is noteworthy that, like the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, the Holy Roman 
Empire retained, even at the vanishing-point of its effective power, a 
certain market value as a unique fount of honour. 

‘To [the] strange political fiction [that the ‘Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad 
were still ruling after they had ceased to govern] there is à parallel in the 
history of the Holy Roman Empire during the fifteenth century [of the 
Christian Era]. While the unfortunate Emperor Frederick III, having 
been driven out of Vienna, was wandering about from monastery to 
monastery as a beggar, making what money he could out of the fees paid 
by those on whom he conferred titles, a contemporary jurist, Aeneas 
Piccolomini (afterwards famous as Pope Pius IT), could write that the 
power of the Emperor was eternal and incapable of diminution or injury, 
and that anyone who denied that the Emperor was lord and monarch of the 
whole Earth was a heretic, since his authority was ordained by Holy Writ 
and by the decree of the Church,’ 


In A.D. 1952, when nearly a century and a half had elapsed since the 
selfliquidston of the Holy Roman Empire in a. 1806 by a voluntary 
act of the then reigning Emperor, the title of ‘Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire’ was still being conferred by the Sovereign Pontiff of the temple- 
state of the Vatican who would perhaps have pleaded a victor's right 
to dispose of the sole remaining spoils of a rival institution which his own. 
predecessors had brought to the ground in the tremendous struggle 
between Papacy and Empire during the so-called ‘Middle Ages’ of 
Western history. 


The Haunting of the 'Osmanlis and the Mongols by ‘Ghosts of Ghosts? 
While the Holy Roman Empire was compensated for the briefness of 
its effective reign, and the Cairene Caliphate for being cheated of any 
effective reign at all, by the inordinate length of a dim epilogue, the East 
Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom and the Sui and T'ang 
Empire in the Far East had to pay for a longer spell of full-blooded life 
by suffering a more swift and drastic liquidation. No milder remedy 
than this could have saved from an immediate and premature death 
the societies on whose life-blood these two vampires had been feasting. 
‘The collapse, when it came, was in both societies so extreme that the 
exhausted civilization was fain to receive its respite and rest-cure in the 
shape of a universal state from the hands of alien empire-builders— 
the ‘Osmanlis performing this unwelcome and indispensable service for 
the main body of Orthodox Christendom, and the Mongols for China.* 
‘These aliens began by filling the social void which they found in their 
field of reconstruction work with characteristic institutions of their own,* 
and they also eked out their own talents by enlisting ability wherever 
else they could lay hands on it, rather than from among the demoralized 
and discredited ci-devant dominant minority of the prostrate society for 
whose government the high-handed conquerors had now made them- 
selves responsible, The Mongols organized their government of China 
1 Arnold, op. cit, pp. 77-78 7 Seo IV. iv 5ta-B4. 
IE pr low. 
SE ert a ueni Ortda Cuna 
domn trom the Eurasian Steppe, see Illi. 29-40, 
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with the help of Muslims from the western fringes of their spreading 
dominion, or of Western Christians from beyond its verge, of whom the 
most famous was Marco Polo. The ‘ Osmanlis drew on Western Christian 
renegades as well as on children of their own Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh 
‘whom they had first ‘denatured’ by a Platonic system of education. In 
the governments of both these alien universal states it is the more re- 
markable to observe, on closer inspection, the presence of a number of 
institutional survivals of the liquidated vampire polities, and to find the 
evicted native dominant minority stealthily winning their way back into 
power as the mandarins who inducted Mongol and Manchu war-lords 
into the arts of Chinese administration, and as the Phanariots who made 
themselves indispensable to their Ottoman masters as soon as these were 
driven to enter into serious diplomatic relations with the Powers of the 
Western World owing to the loss of their own former military ascen- 
dancy.! Though the institutional survivals, as they catch our eye, present 
themselves largely in the forms of outward ceremonial and official in- 
signia and costume, we may infer with confidence, from these outward 
visible signs, an inward psychological legacy from the East Roman 
Empire to an Ottoman 'Qaysar-i-Rum' and from the Sui and T'ang 
Empire to 2 Mongol ‘Son of Heaven’. 


“The Great Idea’ of the Modern Greeks 
The legacy that descended on the victorious ‘Osmanlis did not cease 
to weigh upon the discomfited Greeks. Though the East Roman Empire 
came to grief in A.D. 1071 through the nemesis of the suicidal policy of 
military aggression on all fronts? which had preceded, precipitated, and 
followed the great Romano-Bulgarian war of A.D. 977-1019, and though 
the rally led by the Emperor Alexius Comnenus (imperabat A.D. 1081- 
1118) brought no more than a passing relief, the Byzantine political 
incubus that was crushing the life out of the Greek people not only 
made a profound impression on their imaginations but also secured an. 
enduring holdon their affections, When the Western military adventurers 
whose enterprise was nicknamed ‘the Fourth Crusade’ gave the stricken 
East Roman Empire its coup de grdce by storming and sacking Constan- 
tinople in A.D. 1204, they found the prestige of the battered Imperial 
‘Throne at Constantinople still standing so high among the conquered 
Greek population that they decided to enthrone one of their own number 
as a usurping ‘Latin Emperor’, in the hope—a vain one, yet the only 
hope that they had—that the double magic of the Imperial City and 
Name might commend their hated rule to their recalcitrant subjects. 
‘These lures did indeed exercise an irresistible attraction upon the 
East Roman Empire's refugee Greek ‘successor-state’ at Nicaca in 
North-Western Anatolia, which had first successfully defied the in- 
vaders and had afterwards anticipated the career of the ‘Osmanlis by 
bestriding the Dardanelles and gathering in fragments of ex-Imperial 
territory in the Balkan Peninsula.‘ The able princes of Nicaea were 
1 Ror the Phanariots see IE. ii, 222-8 and Dora e y p oy go, 
4 See Vavi S ED 
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obsessed from first to last by the ambition of reoccupying Constantinople 
and there assuming the Imperial style and title; and in A.D. 1261 Michael 
Palaiológhos duly achieved these Epimethean ambitions at the cost of 
losing to Turkish interlopers the best part of that precious Anatolian 
ground from which his principality had drawn its strength. This loss 
Condemned the outwardly ‘restored Empire to impotence from the 
start. Yet even the two-centuries-long agony of this shadow of a shadow 
of the Roman Empire, from the reoccupation of Constantinople in 
A.D. 1261 to its capture by the ‘Osmanlis in A.D. 1453, did not cure the 
Greeks of their infatuation with a polity that had proved their ruin. 
Year by year, till these years had mounted up to little less than half a 
millennium," the Greeks of Constantinople continued, under Ottoman 
rule, to expect the restoration of the East Roman Empire by a miraculous 
intervention of God.? And, in spite of invariable disappointment, ‘the 
Great Idea’? had power to entice Ypsilandi into making his fatuous raid 
across the Pruth in a.D. 18214 and Venizelos into embarking in A.D. 1919 
on an Anatolian adventure that was to meet with such a tragic ending in 
1922. Nothing less than the eviction of a Greek diasporà of some 
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1,280,000 souls from Anatolia and Eastern Thrace? availed to banish 
from Greek minds the persistent dream of restoring the East Roman 
Empire; and the previous potency of the ghost that was thus at last 
‘exorcised is demonstrated by the sequel. Though the Graeco-Turkish 
war of A.D. 1919-22 had inflicted greater devastation and suffering on 
both sides than any of its predecessors, it was followed within eight years 
by a Graeco-Turkish entente; and this apparent paradox admits of only 
one explanation. The loading of the atmosphere with a new charge of 
hate was far outbalanced by the lightening of it through the dissipation 
of an old illusion, 


‘At Ankara, a silent witness of the historic event of October 1930 was 
one of the most famous monuments of Classical Antiquity: the longest 
extant Latin inscription in the World, in which the first of the Roman 
Emperors had recorded his achievements. The Roman Empire had be- 
queathed its name to its former dominions in the Near East (Rum, 

i, Romania) and to the peoples which had inherited them. The 
“Osmanits had been known as Romans (Rümis) among their Muslim. 
neighbours in Iran and Hindustan, while the modern Greeks had called 
themselves Romans (Romaioi) until a romantic nationalism, acquired in 
the West, had taught them to think of themselves as Hellenes. The hold 
‘of Rome upon the Near Eastern imagination had only relaxed with the 
break-up of the Ottoman Empire, which was the Roman Empire's last and 
strangest reincarnation. The Grecks really repudiated their Imperial 
Roman heritage when they rose in insurrection in A.D. 1821, the Turks 
‘when they signed their National Pact in a.D, 1920. Therewith, the ghost 
of the Roman Empire, which had so long haunted the Near East, was 
finally exorcised. The Imperial City of Constantine—the New Rome on 
the Bosphorus—had ceased to be the capital of an empire or even of a 
“successor-state”. Indeed it was no longer a bone of contention between 
the states into which the defunct empire had been partitioned, The 
Oecumenica! Patriarch, who had once laid claim, in his very title, to be the 
head of the Orthodox Church through all the World, had seen his flock 
diminish until now it was merely represented by that Orthodox Christian 
minority—less than 100,000 strong—which was recognised as “estab- 
lished” in Constantinople by the terms of the convention of the roth June, 
1930. ... A meeting, at Constantinople, between the ecclesiastical head of 
the ancient Greek Church and the political head of the modern Greek 
State had ceased to be an event of political significance. If there were any 
statesmen living in 1930 who could claim to have "made history”, they 
were Mustafa Kemal and Elefterios Venizelos. 


‘Moscow the Third Rome'* 

While ‘the Great Idea’ of the Greeks had been a minor tragedy and 
major curiosity of history, the sowing of the same seed in Russia had 
been big with consequences of historic importance which, at a date 
midway through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, had per- 
haps not yet come to full harvest. 


+ See the figures given by V. M. Boulter in Sureey of International Affairs, 1925, vol 

ii (London 1928, Milford), p. 276. 
S Por this beneficent revolution in Graeco-Turkith relations, see Toynbee, A. T, and 
V. M: Survey of International Afairs, 1930 (Oxford 1931, University Press), 


'aynbee and Boulter, op. cit, p. 168. ^ See xi, map 49. 
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"When the lingering shadow of a restored East Roman Empire—the 
ghost of the ghost of an Hellenic universal state—was finally effaced by 
the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in A.D. 1453, the Russian off- 
shoot of Orthodox Christendom! was about to enter into a universal 
state of its own. The establishment of this Russian universal state may 
be dated from the annexation of the Republic of Novgorod? between 

* For the relation, 

S See IV. iv 88: V. v. sra; V. vi 
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A.D. 1471 and A.D. 1479 by the Grand Duke of Moscow, Ivan ITI (impera- 
bat A.D. 1462-1505). This swift sequence of momentous events in the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom and in its Russian off-shoot, and 
‘the dramatic contrast between the final downfall of Orthodox Constan- 
tinople and the definitive triumph of Orthodox Moscow, made a pro- 
found effect upon the Russian imagination, 


"The expansion of every nation, the growth of every empire, is usually 
the outward sign of an inward conviction of the people that they have a 
special mission to perform. The striking transformation of the small 
‘Moscow principality into one of the largest states of the World was the 
result of the deep-rooted belief of her people that they were called upon 
to defend Eastern Orthodoxy.: 


Other Orthodox Slav princes before the Muscovite Ivan III had 
coveted the dazzling insignia of the East Roman Empire and had 
audaciously stretched out greedy hands to snatch them from the person 
of a legitimate Emperor reigning at Constantinople; but, unnerved by 
their own impiety, they had faltered and failed, with disastrous ulterior 
consequences for their own principalities. After missing, in A.D. 913, 
a chance of mounting the Imperial Throne at Constantinople, Khan 
Symeon of Bulgaria had proclaimed himself ‘Emperor of the Romans 
and Bulgars’ in A.D. 925, and the Archbishop of Preslav ‘Patriarch’ of 
his hybrid empire in the year after:? but within less than a century the 
Bulgarian state had been erased from the political map of Orthodox 
Christendom: a war to the death had ended in the outright annexation 
of all Bulgaria by an East Roman Empire which Khan Symeon had 
aspired to supplant. The Bulgar Khan had rashly challenged the East 
Roman Empire at its zenith; at its nadir, when the possession of the 
beggarly remnant of its domain was being contested between a legitimate 
Palaioléghos and the pretender John Kandakouzinós, the Serb war- 
lord Stephen Dushan had had himself crowned by the Patriarch of 
Bulgaria and by his own Serbian Archbishop of Peć on Easter Day, 
AD. 1346, as ‘King of Serbia . . . Albania and the sea-board, prince of 
the Empire of Bulgaria, and lord of almost all the Empire of Romania’. 
‘The misgivings revealed in this cautiously accurate enumeration had 
afterwards been veiled in the bolder style and title of ‘Emperor and 
‘Autocrat of Serbia and Romania’; yet the waning shadow of the East 
Roman Empire had eluded Dushan's grasp, and, within less than half 
a century, the Serb war-bands had been scattered like chaff by their 
"Osmanli competitors for the prize of becoming the founders of a univer- 
sal state for the main body of Orthodox Christendom. The Muscovites, 
who afterwards trod with impunity the perilous path down which a 
Bulgarian Symeon and a Serbian Stephen had carried their ephemeral 
empires to destruction, were not even inspired directly by either of these 
two magnificent failures; they drew their inspiration from a Second 
1 Zernov, Nu: The Russians and their Church (London 1945, SP.C-K), p. 49. 
2 See TV. iv. 384 and 386. S See IV. Fe. poca 
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Bulgarian Empire which had dragged out its undistinguished existence 
during the two centuries (a.D. 1186-1393) between the collapse of the 
East Roman Empire in South-Eastern Europe and the political unifica- 
tion of the main body of Orthodox Christendom by the ‘Osmanlis, 


"The Second Bulgarian Empire with its centre at Trnovo had for a time 
controlled the Balkans; its rulers had styled themselves Tsar and Auto- 
krátór, and at their court there had been a literary revival when Greek 
Works were translated into Bulgarian. Among these translated works was 
the verse chronicle of Manasses. In this chronicle the decline of the 
Roman Power in Western Europe was described: the Old Rome of the 
‘West had failed, but Constantinople had taken its place and still stood 
‘young and vigorous. In the Bulgarian version Constantinople disappears, 
and in its stead the chronicler's praise is transferred to "our new Tsari- 
grad” and the Bulgarian Tsar. Trnovo claimed for itself the imperial 
glory of the city of Constantine. In A.D. 1393 the Bulgarian Empire fell 
before the attack of the Turks, and many exiles fled from Bulgaria to 
Moscow. A Bulgarian, Kiprian, at this time became Metropolitan of 
Moscow, It looks as if these émigrés had carried with them the imperial 
theory which on Bulgarian soil had been shattered by the Turkish victory. 
Tt was Kiprian who, when a dispute had arisen between Moscow and the 
[East Roman] Empire, wrote to the Patriarch of Constantinople: "We 
have a church but no Emperor, and we do not recognise him.” Byzantium 
replied by a re-assertion of its sole claim to imperial sovereignty. In A.D. 
1438-9 came the Council of Florence and the union of the Eastern and 
Western churches. Orthodoxy had been betrayed by the Greeks: The 
Metropolitan Isidor [of Moscow], who had played the traitor's part at the 
Council, was cursed as a renegade. In A.D. 1453 Constantinople itself fell 
into the hands of the Turks. The lesson thus taught by history was 
‘obvious: here was the hand of God.’ 


‘The Muscovites took full advantage of the opportunity that now lay 
open to them. In AD. 1472 the Grand Duke Ivan III married Zoë 
(Russicà Sophia) Palaiológhos, a niece of the last Constantinopolitan 
Orthodox Emperor Constantine, and adopted as his own coat-of-arms 
the two-headed East Roman eagle. In A.D. 1480 he repudiated the 


+ Isidore was not only discredited; he was ejected and replaced by a successor of 
instead of Greek, nationality; and at the same time the Oecumenica] Patriarch s 
cal suzerainty over the Metropolitan See of Moscow was repudiated: See TX. 
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suzerainty of the Tatars of Bata Khan’s Appanage and proclaimed his 
own independence under the title of Autocrat. His second successor 
Ivan IV the Terrible (imperabat AD. 1533-84) had himself crowned 
Emperor in 1547. In A.D. 1551 a Council of the Russian Church asserted. 
the superiority of the Russian version of Orthodoxy over all others." 
In the reign of Tsar Theodore (imperabat A.D. 1584-98), in A.D. 1389, 
the Metropolitan of Moscow was elevated by the Oecumenical Patriarch 
of the day to the status of Patriarch of All Russia.* In taking these succes- 
sive steps the Russians were on stronger ground than their Bulgar and 
Serb precursors whose ventures had ended so ignominiously. They 
were not usurpers challenging living legitimate bearers of the Imperial 
title, but residuary legatees taking over a vacant heritage; and, so far 
from being conscious of sin, they were confidently self-righteous. 


T. "The feeling that the Greeks had betrayed their Orthodoxy, and were 
therefore punished by God, was particularly strong in the remote Church 
of Russia, where anti-Latin tendencies were very pronounced. . . . To the 
Russians it seemed that, if the Greeks were rejected by God for the be- 
trayal of Orthodoxy, they themselves were restored to political indepen- 
dence because of their devotion to the Church. The Russian nation was 
the last stronghold of the Orthodox Faith, and would thus inherit all the 
privileges and duties of the Christian Roman Empire, 


‘This Russian belief in Russia's high destiny was fortified by Biblical 
and Patristic authority. The four successive universal states that were 
a prominent motif in the Book of Daniel* had been identified by the 
Christian Father Hippolytus (florebat circa A.D. 230) as the Empires of 
Babylon,ó the Achaemenidae, Alexander the Great, and Rome. 


"During the ascendancy of the Fourth Realm the greatest events in 
human history were expected to take place, including the Second as well 
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as the First Coming of the Messiah. The collapse of the western part of 
the Roman Empire in the fifth century did not affect this conviction, for 
the Eastern Christians believed that Constantinople was the New or 
Second Rome. They ascribed to her the same promises of indestructibility 
which were originally made in regard to Rome herself. When Moscow be- 
‘came the only capital among the Eastern Christians free from the control 
of the Infidels, it was natural that she should be elevated to the position 
of the Third and Last Rome." 


This belief was given its classical formulation by an elder of a monastery 
in Pskov, Philotheus, in an epistle addressed to the Grand Duke Basil 
TII (imperabat A.D. 1505-33). 

"The Church of Old Rome fell [because of] its heresy; the gates of the 
Second Rome, Constantinople, were hewn down by the axes of the infidel 
‘Turks; but the Church of Moscow, the Church of the New Rome, shines 
brighter than the Sun in the whole Universe. Thou art the one universal 
sovereign of all Christian folk; thou shouldst hold the reins in awe of 
God, Fear Him who hath committed them to thee. Two Romes are fallen, 
but the Third stands fast; a fourth there cannot be. Thy Christian kingdom 
shall not be given to another, 


‘Two generations later, a paraphrase of this famous passage was 
written into the installation charter of the first Patriarch of Moscow? 
over the signature of his creator the Oecumenical Patriarch Jeremiah: 


‘Because the Old Rome has collapsed on account of the heresy of 
Apollinarius, and because the Second Rome, which is Constantinople, is 
now in [the] possession of the godless Turks, thy great kingdom, O pious 
‘Tsar, is the Third Rome. It surpasses in devotion every other, and all 
Christian kingdoms are now merged in thy realm. Thou art the only 
Christian sovereign in the World, the master of all faithful Christians,'* 


‘The Russians’ bold application to their own universal state of the 
belief in the immortality of an oecumenical Roman Empire seems to have 
moved a Muscovite Government—in so far as this ‘great idea’ had any 
practical influence on Muscovite policy—to concentrate its attention 
and effort more steadily than ever upon working for the Russian aims of 
saving a still inviolate “Third Rome’ from suffering ‘the Second Rome's" 
and ‘the First Rome's’ fates and of liberating from Western political 
and ecclesiastical domination the Russian Orthodox Christian lands and 
peoples that had fallen under the rule of Poland and Lithuania since the 
fourteenth century,’ without allowing itself to be diverted by Western 
diplomacy into fancying itself in the romantic role of a divinely appointed 
liberator of non-Russian Orthodox Christians who had fallen under Otto- 

1 Zernov, N.: The Russian and their Church, p. so 

2 Philotheus of Pskov, op. cias cited in Zernov, The Russians and their Church, p. $1. 
n this passage, Philorheos bas taken his cue from earlier Russian expressions ofthe 
sme idea, For instance, the chronogeapher of AD, rera writes: “Constantine's city i 
Tien, but our Rassen land through the help ofthe Mother of God and the Sante grows 
and is young and exalted, So may ìt be, O Christ, until the end of Timel” The worda 
Which the Bulgarian translator of Manaioes had applied to Trnovo are here claimed for 
Moscow (Baynes, N. Hand Moss, H. St L. Bre Byzontiom (Oxford 1948, Clarendon 
En) 
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man Muslim rule as a penalty for ‘the Second Rome’s’ apostasy.? The 
political mission of ‘the Third Rome’ would be neither to rescue nor to 
reform ‘the Second Rome’, but to supplant her, as it had been the 
Christian Church's mission to supplant the Jewish Church. The effect, in. 
Russian souls, of the concept of ‘Moscow the Third Rome’ seems to have 
been to precipitate, focus, and express a Russian sense of the unique- 
ness of Russia's own destiny as the sole surviving repository and citadel 
of an impeccably orthodox Christianity; and this sense of destiny subse- 
quently demonstrated its strength by surviving some very formidable 
opposition, 

While ‘it is an open question whether Jeremiah himself fully under- 
stood the Russian text [of his charter] and shared the interpretation 
given by the Russians to the act committed by him’, it is certain that, 
when the four Greek Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem jointly accorded recognition to the Patriarchate of 
Moscow in A.D. 1593, they assigned to the new Patriarch the fifth and 
not the first place in their order of precedence.’ Thereafter, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the ideal of ‘Moscow the Third Rome" 
was signally defeated first by Greek Orthodoxy and then by the secular 
civilization of the West. 

In consequence of a schism within the bosom of the Russian Church, 
arising from the championship of Greek as against Russian ritual prac- 
tice* by no less a person than the reigning Patriarch of Moscow, Nikon, 
the four Greek Patriarchs—Ottoman ra‘iyeh though they were—became 
for a moment the arbiters of Russia's ecclesiastical destiny. At a Council 
held at Moscow in a.D. 1666-7, over which the Patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch presided, the opponents of Nikon’s Graecizing reforms 
were excommunicated, and the Russian hierarchy were compelled to 
sign a statement renouncing the pretension, put on record by the 
Council of A.D. 1551, that Muscovite Orthodoxy was an ensample for 
the rest of the Orthodox Church. At the same time Nikon himself was 
deposed and unfrocked.® 


1 See Prince Dmitri Obolensky in Oxford Slavonic Papers, vol. i (Oxford. 1950, 
Clarendon Press), pp. 46 and 62, together wich the further observations from him and 
from B. H. Sumner that are quoted, in an annes, on pp. 577-9, below, 

T Zernov, op. cit, P: 1. 

5 See Zetnov, op, eit, loc. eit. 

"The cause of these differences in ritual, discovered by the Russians in the seven 
teenth century, was their long separation, under the Tatar yoke, from the rest of 
Eastern Christendom. For, whilst the Church of Byzantium had gradually altered liturgi 
ggigioma, the Resins bed prearye intact the riva received by che a ie ting of 
‘heir conversion in the tenth century, (Zernay, ap. cic, p. roc). It will be seen that the 
ireumstances in which this issue between the Russian and Greek versions of Eastern 
Orthodoxy arose in the seventeenth century were remarkably similar to those in which 
fhe issue Between the Irish and Roman venions of Westera Caplin 5 
the seventh century Gee the present Study, 1. 29 and T, 1. 333-6). There is a singular 
resemblance between the masterful characters, and parallelism between the chequered 
carcers, of Nikon and Wird. The two prelates won 1 conspicuous and enduring victory 
for the causes of Constantinople and Rome respectively, and both of them eventually 
brought personel discomäture and downfall on themesives through the intolerable bybris 
bred in their imperious souls by the brilliance of their previous successes 

$ Nikon patriarch munere Jungebatur a. 1652- K 

© Zernov, cp. cit., pp. 103-4. This Creek ecclesiastical ascendancy in Muscovy proved 
ephemeral. "n general, the religious and cultural links between the (Russians and 
the Grecki], which had been steadily increasing’ during the Arst three-quarters of the 
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In the next generation, Peter the Great applied his extraordinary 
genius to a revolutionary attempt to transform Muscovy from a Russian 
Orthodox Christian universal state, believing itself to be charged with a 
unique oecumenical mission, into an efficient parochial state member of 
the contemporary Western comity. Peter transferred the capital of his 
dominions from Russian Orthodox Moscow to a new city, founded by 
him in the maritime Western March of the Russian World and named 
after its founder; and, on the culturally as well as physically virgin soil 
of St. Petersburg, a Westernizing Russia was to have a seat of govern- 
ment that would be Western from the start, uncontaminated by any 
antecedent deposit of Orthodox tradition." Peter also instilled a tincture 
of Westernism into the Muscovite Church by filling the key posts in the 
Russian Orthodox hierarchy, hitherto held by Muscovites, with Ukrain- 
ian clerics from Kiev and the Ukrainian territories lying east of the 
River Dniepr that had been acquired by Muscovy from Poland- 
Lithuania in A.D. 1667; for, under a Roman Catholic ascendancy, the 
Ukrainian Orthodox clergy, whether they opposed Romanization or 
yielded to it, had been constrained to study Roman theology and in the 

ocess had been mentally re-oriented to a partially Western outlook. 

‘nally, after having left the Patriarchal Throne of Moscow lying vacant 
for twenty years, Peter replaced the Patriarchate in A.D. 1721 by a ‘Holy 
Synod’ composed of ecclesiastics appointed by the Emperor himself 
and explicitly acknowledging his supremacy; and, to make sure that his 
control shouldbe effective, he placed the Synod under the supervision of 
a lay Procurator.* 

This rain of blows might have been expected to be crushing, yet the 
ideal once conveyed in the concept of ‘Moscow the Third Rome’ clung 
to life in its traditional religious expression and eventually found for 
itself new expressions in terms of the ideologies of a Westernizing World 
whose atmosphere the Russians were now constrained to breathe. The 
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excommunicated opponents of Nikon succeeded in establishing and 
maintaining, under the Petrine régime, the dissident church of the Old 
Believers, and in a Western Age of Romanticism the Russian faith in 
Russia's unique destiny and oecumenical mission acclimatized itself to 
‘the spiritual temperature of a secular Western culture under the guise of 
the Slavophil Movement? When the Petrine political régime collapsed 
in AD. 1917, the Patriarchate of Moscow was re-established? and the 
political capital was retransferred to Moscow from Petrograd. 

It might have been expected, again, that, after this flicker of life, the 
ideal of ‘Moscow the Third Rome’ would have received its coup de grâce 
from the Bolshevik régime; for did not Lenin and his companions out- 
Peter Peter? Was it not the aim of the Communists to complete the 
Westernization of Russia on a radical futurist pattern? Were they not 
settiig themselves to uproot, not merely Orthodoxy, but the very belief 
in the existence of God? Did they not deliberately eliminate the name of 
Russia from the official style of their ‘Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics’? The answers to these rhetorical questions are necessarily affirma- 
tive, yet they leave unsolved the enigma of the ambiguity in the nature 
of Bolshevism which has been touched on at an earlier point in this 
Study* and which still remained obscure at a time when the Soviet 
Government had been in existence for a third of a century. 

‘The would-be disciples of Marx might prove to beinvoluntary disciples 
of Philotheus. It was they, after all, who had repaired Peter's breach 
with Muscovite geographical tradition by bringing back to Moscow from 
Leningrad the capital of the Empire which the Soviet régime had in- 
herited from Peter, and Peter from Ivan III and, though this deliberate 
act of theirs had no doubt been prompted by other motives, it was im- 
probable that, once ensconced in the Kremlin, they would be impervious 
to an atmosphere from which their clear-sighted precursor had taken 


1 See V. vi. r20-r and IX, viii, q2-a. 

2 See Kohn, Hans: Dostocvsky’a Nationalism’, in the Journal of the History of Ideas, 
Qgtober 1945, vol, vi No, 4 (New York 1045, College ofthe City of New for) pp 
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such pains to extricate the new ruling element in his own anti-traditional 
régime. The spirit of Moscow was a faith in Russia's destiny;! and, at 
the time of writing, the Russians’ consciousness of a unique destiny was 
sharing with the Americans’ possession of a unique weapon the invidious 
distinction of being one of two titanic facts that, between them, were 
darkening the horizon of a world which had condemned itself to political 
unification by its two feats of disintegrating the Atom and ‘annihilating 
distance’. This was an impressive testimony to the strength of the belief 
in the immortality of a Roman Empire which in reality had ceased to 
exist not less than thirteen hundred years ago,? 


The Riddle of the Prestige of the Imperial Office in Japan 

Asimilar testimony to the endurance of the prestige ofthe Ts'in and Han 
Empireis perhaps afforded by the history of the Imperial House of Japan.? 

At an earlier point in this Study* an explanation has been offered for 
the ebbing away of power from the Imperial Government in Yamato to 
the feudal nobility in the Kwanto. We have still to explain why an 
Imperial House which exercised effective authority for less than three 
hundred years after the reorganization of the Imperial Government on a 
Chinese model in A.D. 645 should have survived for another thousand. 
years in impotence as the sole fount of honour and dispenser of legiti- 
macy. All the de facto rulers of Japan, since the time in the tenth century 
of the Christian Era when the Imperial Government had lost control, 
had felt it necessary to do their ruling in the Emperor’s name. At the 
time of writing, an utterly victorious occupying Power was finding it 
convenient to administer the country through a native Japanese Govern- 
ment acting in the name of the Emperor of the day. 

This extraordinary vitality of the prestige of the Japanese Imperial 
House had been attributed by the Japanese themselves to their own. 
official belief that the Imperial Family were descendants, in unbroken 
line, from the Sun Goddess Amaterasu. But, though, no doubt, this 
myth went back to the dawn of Japanese history, the deliberate exploita- 
tion of it for a political purpose seemed to be no older than the Meiji 
Period, when the new masters of Japan, who had wrested the de facto 
power from the last of the Tokugawa shoguns in A. 1868 and had 
appropriated to themselves the manipulation of the indispensable 
Imperial puppet under pretence of ‘restoring’ him to the status enjoyed 
by his forefathers, were Concerned to enhance the prestige of the institu- 
tion in whose name they had to rule. Moreover, the Emperor Hirohito 
did not seem to have forfeited his hold on the allegiance of the Japanese 
people by his public declaration to them, on New Year's Day 1946, that 
he was not a god but a man. It therefore looked as if there were some 
the sene maniasta ofi aee Roy rete p ne enl and 

3 Reckoning that even the relatively tugh Greck and Oriental core of the Reman 
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firm foundation, other than the Sun Goddess myth, for the immense 
esteem which the Imperial House had continued to enjoy through all 
vicissitudes of their fortunes and Japan's, and this foundation might 

erhaps be discovered in the historic ‘reception’, in A.D. 645, of the 

hinese Imperial Constitution of that age. This bureaucratic system of 
administration was far too elaborate and refined to be practicable under 
the rude conditions of contemporary Japanese society. Yet its exotic 
character, which doomed it to a speedy failure in the field of practical 
politics, may have been the very feature that ensured its age-long preser- 
vation as a palladium of the Japanese polity; for the Japanese Imperial 
Constitution of a.D. 645 was modelled on that of the then reigning Chin- 
ese dynasty of the T'ang, and the T'ang Empire had been a resuscitation 
of the Han Empire, which had been the Sinic Society's universal state. 
On this showing, the Japanese Imperial Office in the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era was living on political capital that had been accu- 
mulated by Han Liu Pang in the second century B.C. 


The Grounds of the Ilusion 

We have perhaps now sufficiently established the fact that the belief 
in the immortality of universal states survives for centuries and millennia 
after it has been decisively confuted by plain hard facts. What are the 
causes of a phenomenon that looks strange at frst sight? 

‘One manifest cause is the potency of the personal impression made by 
‘the founders of universal states and by their successors who enter into 
the fruits of their labours'—an impression that their contemporari 
who receive it at first hand as the direct beneficiaries of these great men's 
achievements, hand on to a receptive Posterity with an emphasis which, 
by the cumulative effect of transmission, exaggerates an imposing truth 
into an overwhelming legend, From among the many famous testimonies 
to the impression made by the Emperor Augustus, we have singled out 
already, in another context, the almost lyrical tribute paid by Philo; 
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who, as a Jew, a Hellenist, an Alexandrian, and a philosopher, can 
hardly be suspected of having gone to exceptional lengths in his enthu- 
siasm for the Roman founder of an Hellenic universal state. The prestige 
to which such tributes gave a flying start can be seen gathering momen- 
‘tum during the next two centuries. 


‘A very important “virtue”, which emerges and takes shape slowly, » 
is the Providentia (in Greek mpévo.a) of the ruler. This  .. “foresight” or 
“forethought” ... as we meet it in Cicero . . . appears to be a virtue at 
once of the wise magistrate, who foresees and so forestalls dangers, and of 
the loving father, who makes provision for the welfare and future of the 
family of which he is the head. Both these senses tend to blend and come 
together, as they naturally might in a ruler who was at once a magistrate 
~- of the Roman People and a father for the whole Empire. 

“Through a hundred years it develops till it reaches its first climax under 
‘Trajan, "the most provident prince". ... This aspect of the rule of 
"Trajan and Hadrian and the Antonine Emperors, stressed as it was on 
coins, on buildings, by speakers and publicists, was bound to have its 
effect. Slowly the common people learnt to look for help and aid to the 
Providentia of their all-powerful ruler—he knows, he cares, he can act: he 
is like some Hercules, who visits all corners of the World putting down 
injustice and ending misery. Remembering this, we can form for ourselves 
some faint idea of how tremendous the effect of Hadrian's great journeys 
must have been on the provincials: here was an Emperor who did not 
stay in Rome (or, if he left it, leave merely for campaigns), but who visited 
every part of his realm to put things in order and to restore. .. Às years 
pass, this Providentia of the one ruler becomes more comprehensive. .. . 
When men are in distress and trouble they turn to the one person of whose 
help they can be sure: oppressed tenant-farmers on an Imperial estate in 
Africa appeal for aid to the Divina Providentia at Rome, and the harassed 
colonists of Scaptopara in Thrace beg the Emperor to pity them and help 
them by his Bela mpóvoia.! 

“There is something very touching in this faith, this belief in the provi- 
dentissinus princeps: however far away he may be in Rome, he cares for 
them, he pities them, he cannot be deceived, and he exerts always, to 
quote the fine phrase of one of Hadrian's officers, “a care that is never 
tired, with which he watches unrestingly on behalf of the good of Man- 
kind (infatigabilis cura, per quam adsidue pro humanis utilitatibus excubat)". 

- . Justice, clemency, duty, warlike prowess—these are fine things; but 
even more important is it that the subject peoples and provincials over this 
vast area should have believed in a ruler who was not merely a soldier but 
who cared for them and provided for their needs,'* 
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This epiphany of the ruler of a universal state as the one shepherd 
whose oecumenical monarchy makes one fold for all Mankind* appeals 
to one of the Human Soul's deepest longings, as, in Dostoyevski’s 
fable, the Grand Inquisitor reminds a subversive Christ. 


"Thou mightest have taken . . . the sword of Caesar. Why didst Thou 
reject that last gift? Hadst Thou accepted that last counsel of the mighty 
spirit, Thou wouldst have accomplished all that Man seeks on Earth— 
that is, someone to worship, someone to keep his conscience, and some 
means of uniting all in one unanimous and harmonious ant-heap; for the 
craving for universal unity is the third and last anguish of men, Mankind 
as a whole has always striven to organise a universal state. There have 
been many great nations with great histories, but the more highly they 
were developed the more unhappy they were, for they felt more acutely 
than other people the craving for world-wide union, The great conquerors 
—Timurs and Chingis Khans—whirled like hurricanes over the face of 
the Earth, striving to subdue its people, and they too were but the un- 
conscious expression of the same craving for universal unity. Hadst Thou 
taken the World and Caesar's purple, Thou wouldst have founded the 
universal state and have given universal peace. For who can rule men if 
not he who holds their conscience and their bread in his hands? 


Another cause of the persistence of the belief in the immortality of 
universal states is the impressiveness of the institution itself, as distinct 
from the prestige of the succession of rulers who are its living incarna- 
tions. A universal state captivates hearts and minds because it is the 
embodiment of a rally from the long-unbalted routofa Time of Troubles, 
and it was this aspect of the Roman Empire that eventually won the 
admiration and love of originally hostile Greek men of letters. 


"There is no salvation in the exercise of a dominion divorced from 
power. To find oneself under the dominion of one's superiors is a "second. 
best” alternative; but this second best” proved to be the best of all in 
our present experience of a Roman Empire. This happy experience has 
moved the whole World to cleave to Rome with might and main. The 
World would no more think of seceding from Rome than a ship's crew 
would think of parting company with the pilot. You must have seen bats 
jn a cave clinging tight to one another and to the rocks; and this is an apt 
image of the whole World's dependence on Rome. In every heart to-day 
the focus of anxiety is the fear of becoming detached from the cluster. 
‘The thought of being abandoned by Rome is so appalling that it precludes 
any thought of wantonly abandoning her. 

“There is an end of those disputes over sovereignty and prestige which 
were the causes of the outbreak of all the wars of the past; and, while some 
of the nations, like noiselessly flowing water, are delightfully quiet—re- 
joicing in their release from toil and trouble, and aware at last that all 
their old struggles were to no purpose—there are other nations which do 
not even know or remember whether they once sat in the seat of power. 
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In fact we are witnessing a new version of the Pamphylian’s myth (or is it 
Plato's own?). At a moment when the states of the World were already 
laid out on the funeral pyre as the victims of their own fratricidal strife and 
turmoil, they were all at once presented with the [Roman] dominion and 
straightway came to life again. Hów they arrived at this condition, they 
are unable to say. They know nothing about it, and can only marvel at 
their present well-being. They are like sleepers awakened who have come 
10 themselves and now dismiss from their thoughts the dreams that ob- 
sessed them only a moment ago. They no longer find it credible that there 
were ever such things as wars; and, when the word “war” is mentioned 
to-day, it has a mythical sound in most peoples’ ears. . E 

"The entire Inhabited World now keeps perpetual holiday. It has laid 
aside the steel which it used to wear of old and has turned, care-free, to 
festivities and enjoyment of all kinds. All other rivalries have died out, and 
one form of competition alone now pre-occupiesall the cities—a competition 
in making the finest show of beauty and amenity. The whole World is now 
full of gymnasiums, fountains, gateways, temples, workshops, academies; 
and it is now possible to say with scientific certainty that a World which 
‘was in its death-agonies has made a recovery and gained a new lease of 
life. ... The whole Earth has been laid out like a pleasure park, The 
smoke of burning villages and the watch fires (lit by friend or foeman) 
have vanished beyond the horizon, as though some mighty wind had 
winnowed them away, and their place has been taken by an innumerable 
multitude and variety of enchanting shows and sports. ... So that the only 
people who still need pity for the good things that they are missing are 
those outside your empire—if there are any such people left, . . 


If there are, they are hardly worth speaking of in the estimation of 
those inside, and this is another reason why the belief in their immortal- 
ity that universal states inspire is so blindly persistent. Universal states 
are the supreme expressions, on the political plane, of a sense of unity 
which is one of the psychological products of the process of social dis- 
integration During the Times of Troubles through which disintegrat- 
ing civilizations make their rough passage, the vision of unity grows ever 
clearer and the yearning for it ever more poignant as the reality of it 
continues to elude the storm-tossed wayfarers; and, when, at the lowest 
ebb of hope, the long-pursued goal is at last unexpectedly attained, and 
this in a monumental form, the psychological efect is overwhelming. 


‘Ahuramazda, the creator of Heaven and Earth, has made the King of 
the Persians "ruler, far and wide, over this great Earth"—made “him, the 
one [lord], to be ruler over many"; made him "king over many lands and 
tongues”, “over the mountains and plains this side of the Sea and beyond 
it? [Babylonian Inscription H]. He can style himself "the lord of all men 
from sunrise to sunset" [Aeschines, iii. 132]. All the peoples whose 
representatives ate portrayed on the seat of his throne render him obedi- 
ence, bring him tribute and serve in his armed forces.» 


This sense of unity and universality is not a peculiarity of the 
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Achaemenian Empires! it is the hall-mark of universal states, which 
stamps those that bear it as authentic representatives of this class of 
polity. In his eulogy of Rome, the Greek man of letters, quoted above, 
makes a point of the universality of her rule as well as of the new lease 
of life that she has brought to a lacerated Hellenic Society. 


‘Of this city of Rome you could not say either that it was left unfortified 
with a Lacedaemonian bravado or that it was enclosed in fortifications of a 
Babylonian magnificence. . . . You have not, however, you Romans, 
neglected to build walls; only you have run them round your empire and 
not round your city. You have placed them in the uttermost parts of the 
Earth; yet they are magnificent walls which are worthy of you and are a 
sight for the eyes of all who live within their shelter—though it would take 
an intending sight-seer months or even years to reach them if Rome itself 
were the starting-point of his journey; for you have pushed your way 
beyond the outermost circuit of the Inhabited World and there, in no- 
man’s-land, you have drawn a second circuit with a more convenient 
tracée which is easier to defend—for all the world as though you were 
simply fortifying a city. . . . This circuit is utterly impregnable and 
indestructible at every point} it outshines all others; and no system 
of fortifications that was ever constructed before bears any resemblance 
to it? 


In this passage, a literary contemporary of Marcus Aurelius, in whose 
anxious reign Rome’s magnificent world-wall was beginning to crack, 
‘was re-expounding the theme of a writer of the preceding generation, in 
whose day the World’s defences did indeed look impregnably secure, 
During the last two centuries, says Appian of Alexandria (vivebat circa 
AD. 90-160) in the preface to his Studies in Roman History, 


“The [Roman] State has reached its highest point of organisation and 
the public revenue its highest figure, while a long and stable peace has 
raised the whole World to a level of secure prosperity. A few more subject 
nations have been added by the Emperors to those already under the 
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Roman dominion, and others which have revolted have been reduced to 
‘obedience; but, since the Romans already possess the choicest portions of 
the land and water surface of the globe, they are wise enough to aim at 
retaining what they hold rather than at extending their empire to infinity 
over the poverty-stricken and unremunerative territories of uncivilized 
nations. I myself have seen representatives of such nations attending at 
Rome on diplomatic missions and offering to become her subjects, and 
the Emperor refusing to accept the allegiance of peoples who would be of 
no value to his government. There are other nations innumerable whose 
kings the Romans appoint themselves, since they feel no necessity to in- 
‘corporate them into their Empire. There are also certain subject nations 
to whom they make grants from their treasury, because they are too proud 
to repudiate them in spite of their being a financial burden. They have 
garrisoned the frontiers of their Empire with a ring of powerful armies, 
and keep guard over this vast extent of land and sea as easily as if it 
‘were a modest farm.’! 


In the view of an Appian and an Aelius Aristeides, the Roman Empire 
was eternal? 


sicut summarum summa est aeterna, neque extra 
qui locus est quo dissiliant neque corpora sunt quae 
possint incidere et valida dissolvere plagà.? 


In the lines of the Latin poet, Democritus's argument looks as im- 
pregnable as the Roman limes itself. 


Nec rerum summam commutare ulla potest vis; 

nam neque quo possit genus ullum materiai 

effugere ex omni, quicquam est [extra], neque in omne 
unde coorta quest nova vis irrumpere et omnem. 
maturam rerum mutare et vertere motus. 


A universal state has indeed as little to fear from outer barbarians as 
the Universe has from stray star clusters that arc ex hypothesi non- 
existent; yet the argument is a fallacy nevertheless, for, as we have seen 
in an earlier context, ‘things rot through evils native to their selves" In 
Physical Nature there are elements whose atoms disintegrate by spon- 
taneous radiation, without requiring any bombardment from extraneous 
bodies; and, in human social life, universal states ‘are betrayed by what 
is false within” into revealing, for those who have eyes to see through 
their specious appearance of impregnability, that, so far from being 
immortal, these are spontaneously fissile polities. 

2 Appian of Alexandria: Studier în Roman History, Preface, 

2 A modern Western student of the religions that were contemporaries of Christianity 
traces to Syria the association, in Roman minde, of the idea of the Roman Empires 
reri with the idea of its universality: 

“Tlerigine de cete association des deux idées doit ans doute tee cherchée en Syrie, 
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ar naitre de Vélersté ^ (Cumont, Fr L Eternit des Emnpereura Romains" in 

vue Histoire de Littérature Raigese, vol i (Paris 1896; printed at Macon), P450, 


P Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book V, I. 3613 
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(1) THE DOOM OF TITHONUS 


If it were the truth—as the course of history had so far invariably 
indicated it to be—that a universal state is not the goal of human en~ 
deavours, the watchword for citizens of universal states should be ‘here 
have we no continuing city’.* Yet the impulse to idolize any institution 
is so strong,? and the particular institution with which we are here con 
cerned wears so radiant a halo in the deceptive light cast by the mirage 
of immortality, that it is not surprising to find its citizens persistently 
mistaking this Gilead for the Promised Land, and translating ther error 
into action by attempting to settle down there in comfort instead of 
proceeding manfully on their pilgrimage, Transordan is indeed a 

stter-watered and more smiling land than Palestine, and its woods and. 
pastures appear to offer to the Weary fugitive from the desert of a Time 
of Troubles a home which he can make his own without having to face 
the final ordeal of crossing Jordan’s stream. The penalty of this intellec- 
tual and moral aberration is the doom of Tithonus. 

An obscure divinity of the Nubian marches of the Egyptiac universal 
state? was transfigured by the genius of Hellenic mythology into a mortal 
king of the Ethiopians who had the misfortune to be loved by Eos, the 
immortal Goddess of the Dawn. The goddess besought her fellow 
Olympians to confer on her human lover the immortality which she and 
her peers enjoyed; and, jealous though they were of their divine 
privileges, she teased them into yielding at last to her feminine impor- 
tunity. Yet even this grudging gift was marred by a fatal flaw; for the. 
eager goddess had forgotten that the Olympians’ immortality was mated 
with an everlasting youth, and the other immortals had spitefully taken. 
care to grant her no more than her bare request. The consequence was 
both ironic and tragic. After a honeymoon that flashed past in the 
twinkling of an Olympian eye, Eôs and her now immortal but still in- 
exorably aging human mate found themselves condemned for eternity 
to grieve together over Tithonus’s hapless plight. A senility to which the 
merciful hand of Death could never set a term was an affliction that no 
mortal man could ever be made to suffer, and an eternal grief was an 
obsession that left no room for any other thought or feeling. 

‘The tragic irony of the Hellenic myth has been transposed into the 
realism of a Flemish picture by the sardonic imagination of Jonathan 
Swift in the character of Gulliver's cicerone on the aiz-borne island of 
Laputa. 

“He gave me a particular account of the Struldbrugs among them. He 
said they commonly acted like mortals till about thirty years old, after 
which by degrees they grew melancholy and dejected, increasing in both 
till they came to fourscore, ... When they came to fourscore years, which 
is reckoned the extremity of living in this country, they had not only all the 
follies and infirmities of other old men, but many more which arose from 
the dreadful prospects of never dying. They were not only opinionative, 
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peevish, covetous, morose, vain, talkative, but uncapable of friendship 
and dead to all natural affection. . . . Envy and impotent desires are their 
prevailing passions. But those objects against which their envy seems 
principally directed are the vices of the younger sort and the deaths of the 
old. By reflecting on the former, they find themselves cut off from all 
possibility of pleasure; and whenever they see a funeral they lament and 
repine that others are gone to an harbour of rest to which they themselves. 
never can hope to arrive. They have no remembrance of anything but 
‘what they learned and observed in their youth and middle age, and even 
that is very imperfect. And, for the truth or particulars of any fact, it is 
safer to depend on common traditions than upon their best recollec- 


language of this country being always upon the flux, the Struld- 
brugs of one age do not understand those of another, neither are they able 
after two hundred years to hold any conversation (farther than by a few 
general words) with their neighbours the mortals; and thus they lie under 
the disadvantage of living like foreigners in their own country. . . . 

"They were the most mortifying sight I ever beheld, . . . Besides the 
usual deformities in extreme old age, they acquired an additional ghastli- 
ness, in proportion to their number of years, which is not to be described; 
and among half a dozen I soon distinguished which was the eldest, al- 
though there was not above a century or two between them.” 


For any human soul or human institution, an immortality in This 
"World would prove a martyrdom, even if it were unaccompanied by 
either physical decrepitude or mental senility. 


Eadem sunt omnia semper. 
si tibi non annis corpus iam marcet et artus 
confecti languent, eadem tamen omnia restant, 
omnia si pergas vivendo vincere saecla, 

atque etiam potius, si nunquam sis moriturus. 


"In this sense it would be true to say that any man of forty who is en- 
dowed with moderate intelligence has seen—in the light of the uniformity 
of Nature—the entire Past and Future’; and, if this estimate of the 
capacity of human souls for experience strikes the reader as an in- 
ordinately low one, he may find the reason in the character of the age 
in which the philosopher-emperor happened to live; for an ‘Indian 
Summer’ is an age of boredom. The price of the Roman Peace was the 
forfeiture of Hellenic liberty;* and, though that liberty might always 
have been the privilege of a minority, and this privileged minority might 
latterly have turned irresponsible and oppressive,’ it was manifest in 
retrospect that the turbulent wickedness of the Ciceronian climax of an 
Hellenic “Time of Troubles’ had provided a wealth of exciting and 
inspiring themes for Roman public speakers which their epigoni in a 
smugly ordered Trajanic epoch might conventionally condemn as 

1 Swift, Jonathan: Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World by Lemuel 
Gulliver, Bart T11: "A Voyage to Lepute, fe, chap. x. 

2 Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book TI, Å. 
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horrors not nostri saeculi but must secretly envy as they found them- 
selves perpetually failing in their laborious efforts to substitute far- 
fetched artifice for the stimulus of importunate life. 

‘The doom of Tithonus may overtake a whole society as well as an 
individual soul. 


"Un peuple marche, vit, fonctionne, souvent méme grandit après que 
le mobile générateur de sa vie et de sa gloire a cessé d'ètre.” 


On the morrow of the breakdown of the Hellenic Society, Plato, seeking. 
anxiously to safeguard the Hellenic Civilization against a further fall by 
pegging it in a securely rigid posture,* had idealized the comparative 
stability of the Egyptiac culture; and a thousand years later, when this 
Egyptiac culture was still in being while the Hellenic Civilization had 
arrived at its last agonies, the last of the Neoplatonists pushed their 
reputed master’s sentimentality to an almost frenzied pitch of uncritical 
adoration. 

‘Thanks to the obstinacy of the Egyptiac universal state in again and 
again insisting on returning to life after its body, like Êr’s, had been duly 
aid upon the salutary funeral pyre,? the Egyptiac Society lived to see its 
contemporaries—the Minoan and Sumeric civilizations and the Indus 
Culture—all pass away and give place to successors of a younger genera- 
tion, some of which passed away in their turn while the Egyptiac Society 
still kept alive. Egyptiac students of history could have observed—if they 
had had the curiosity to observe—the birth and death of the First Syriac? 
Hittite, and Babylonic offspring of the Sumeric Civilization, and the rise 
and decline of the Syriac and Hellenic offspring of the Minoan. Yet, even 
if they had made the most of this intellectual opportunity, would it have 
been worth the spiritual price? The fabulously long-drawn-out epilogue 
to the broken-down Egyptiac Society's natural term of life? was an 
alternation between dull stretches of boredom, in which the victim lay 
prone, an dxðos dpoúpns,?? in a cataleptic trance, and hectic bouts of 
demonic energy into which this somnolent society was galvanized by the 
impacts of alien bodies social. 

"The Egyptiac reactions to these impacts of foreign bodies may be 
likened to the successive explosions that keep a jet-plane in the air. The 
first recurrence of the Egyptiac universal state in the form of ‘the New 
Empire’ was a consequence of Amosis' ‘Zealot’ reaction against the 
tincture of Sumeric culture in the Hyksos barbarians who had swooped 

2 Traianus, Marcus Ulpius, in Correspondence between C. Plinius Secundus and M. 
Ulpius Traianus, Letter xe cuit 

2 Enie point ia made by Tacitus in his Dialogue de Oratoribus, chap. 36, § 1, chap. 28, 
$ a, and chap. ax $5, quoted in V, wi, 80, mos. 

5 De Gobier -A` Erai sur Unig der Races Humaines (Paris 1853-5, Firmin- 
DIE te cial Purpose of the — iii, 88-206 
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down to batten on the carcass of ‘the Middle Empire’ after this original 
Egyptiac universal state had gone into dissolution in due course.! The 
subsequent re-establishment of the Egyptiac universal state in the 
northern half of the Egyptiac World under the Saite régime was a con- 
sequence of the ‘Zealot’ reaction of Psammetichus I (imperabat 663-609. 
3... against the Babylonic culture of Assyrian invaders.? Psammetichus 
and his Saite successors liberated Egypt from the Assyrians, and kept her 
free from the Assyrians’ Neo-Babylonian successors, by employing the 
prowess of Ionian and Carian mercenaries. The infiltration of Hellenic 
culture that seeped into Egypt in the wake of these ‘brazen men from the 
sea’ produced, within a hundred years, a ‘Zealot’ reaction against Hellen- 
ism in which Amasis (dominabatur 566-526 B.C.) usurped the throne of 
the too complacently xenophile Saites with a popular mandate to put the 
intrusive Hellenes in their place. ‘The Achaemenian conquest of Egypt 
circa 525 B.c.—which the conqueror, Cambyses, rendered doubly odious 
by persecuting the Egyptiac religion and culture with an un-Achaemen- 
ian intolerance‘—evoked a spate of insurrections, the firstin 485-484 B.C., 
the second lasting from 465 to 449, and the third from 404 to 343, that 
gave Egypt successive interludes of freedom from alien rule. The 
Achaemenian reconquest of Egypt in 343 B.C. was final only because it 
was followed within the next few years by a Macedonian conquest of 
the whole Achaemenian Empire. Yet the Egyptiac capacity for provoca- 
tion by alien impacts was not exhausted. The Macedonian conquest of 
Egypt in 332 B.C. was followed, before the close of the third century 
B.C., by a fresh spate of insurrections,’ through which the native 
Egyptiac community wrung notable concessions from their Hellenic 
masters. It was not till after the Ptolemaic had given place to a Roman. 
régime that these explosions of xenophobia which had been following 
one another in the Egyptiac World since the sixteenth century B.C. gave 
way at last to a counter-movement towards assimilation that culminated 
in the conversion of the provincial capitals (metropoleis) of the ‘nomes’ 
into simulacra of Hellenic city-states ;” and it was not till the fifth century 
of the Christian Era that this long-delayed liquidation of the petrified 
Egyptiac culture was completed by a mass-conversion to Christianity. 
8-9; Tiga; Vv 351-33 and V. vi 190. 
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vostasy from their ancestral civilization did not cure the Egyptians 
of xenophobia which, by that time, had been their breath of life for two thousand years, 
‘The Christianity to which they and their Hellenic contemporaries were simultaneot 

converted did net bridge the gul between the Egyptians and their alien masters, Before 
the fith century was over, the Egyptians had transferred their religious allegiance from. 
the Catholic or, a8 they termed 1, Imperial (Melchite)—Chureh (ee 1I i 236, 2. 1, 
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‘The same rhythm of trance-like somnolence alternating with out- 
bursts of fanatical xenophobia can be discerned in the epilogue to the 
history of the Far Eastern Civilization in China.! The tincture of Far 
Eastern Christian culture in the Mongols who had forced upon China 
an alien universal state evoked a reaction in which the Mongols were 
evicted and their dominion over China was replaced by the indigenous 
universal state of the Ming. Even the Manchu barbarians, who stepped 
into a political vacuum created by the Ming's collapse and whose taint 
of Far Eastern Christian culture was less noticeable than their receptivity 
in adopting the Chinese way of life, aroused a popular opposition 
which, in Southern China at any rate, never ceased to maintain itself 
underground and broke out into the open again at last in the T'aip'ing. 
insurrection of a.D. 1852-647 The infiltration of the Early Modern 
Western Civilization, in its Catholic Christian form, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries of the Christian Era provoked the proscrip- 
tion of Catholicism in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
blasting open of the sea-gates of China for Western trade by military 
force between A.D. 1839 and A.D. 1861 provoked the retort in kind of the 
anti-Western ‘Boxer’ Rising of A.D. 1900; and the Manchu Dynasty was 
overthrown in A.D. MM in retribution for the double crime of being. 
ineradicably alien itself and at the same time showing itself incompetent 
to keep the now far more formidable alien force of Western penetration 
at bay. 

In the trance-like phases of this ghastly alternating rhythm, the 
Egyptiac and the Chinese Society recall the figure of Lot’s wife trans- 
formed into a pillar of salt as the retribution for her forbidden back- 
ward glance at the perishing Cities of the Plain. In the furious bouts in 
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‘Government was sso in sorme sense an andcaien movement, like the com- 

rections in Kansu and Yanan, But the 

Imperial Goverment did not get the upper hand over the Weaternstimalate sping 
"andi ie had il enlinted Western milter leadership ana organzaton by placing it 
‘in forces under the command of General Gordon fet V ao. ey ge a ee 

The ‘Boxes’ Ring was anti-Manchu mainly for the reason that the decrepit 
‘Manchu régime ofthe day was only inelectively anti-Western, From the Taiping i 
arreculan Grands ll Chinese revolts that were directly anti-Manchu were alsa inc 
"irccy anti-Western, We are reminded of the anti-Western impetus of he Wehhibl 
fenction against the Ottoman Empire of Sultan Selim III and the Mahdist reaction 
Against tae Egypt of Khedive Tama {see 1V. iv. 76-78) V. v. 294-5, 329, md 933-43 
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em culture through the Kuomintang and to Russian culture through Com- 
huniem- were counterparts of the succesive conversions of an Bgyptac Society to 
Hellenism and to Christianity under the Roman Empire. 
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which these same societies are galvanized into action by the stimulus of 
an alien energy that they abhor, they call up the more horrifying image 
of Life-in-Death as she displayed herself to the Ancient Mariner. 


‘The western wave was all aflame, 
‘The day was wellnigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad, bright Sun; 

‘When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

‘And is that woman all her crew? 

Ts that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman's mate? 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

‘The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she 

Who thicks man's blood with col: 

Happily in this instance life is kinder than legend, for the sentence 

of immortality that mythology has passed on Tithonus and the Struld- 
brugs is commuted in real life to a not interminable longevity. Marcus's 
disillusioned man of forty must de at last though he may outlive his 
zest for life by fifty or sixty years; and a universal state that kicks again 
and again against the pricks of death will weather away, in the course of 
ages, like the pillar of salt that was fabled to be the petrified substance of 
a once living woman. The struggle for the dreadful prize of immortality 
is actually foredoomed to failure. 


Nec prorsum vitam ducendo demimus hilum. 
tempore de mortis nec delibare valemus 

quo minus esse diu possimus forte perempti. 
proinde licet quot vis vivendo condere saecla: 
mors acterna tamen nilo minus illa manebit, 
nec minus ille diu iam non erit, ex hodierno 
lumine qui finem vitai fecit, et ille. 

mensibus atque annis qui multis occidit ante. 


1 Coleridge, S, T: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, In XIT. ix. 412-13 this image is 
applied ode eco Cheats sation in the emi erus ofthe Chen 


Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book II, ll 1987-94- 


C. UNIVERSAL STATES AS MEANS 
(I) THE PRICE OF EUTHANASIA 


HE attempt to secure immortality in This World is a vain effort, 
whether blind or deliberate, to thwart the economy of Nature. 
Cedit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas. 
semper, et ex aliis aliud reparare necessest. 
materies opus est ut crescant postera saecla; 
quae tamen omnia te vità perfuncta sequentur; 
nec minus ergo ante baec quam tu cecidere, cadentque, 
sic alid ex alio nunquam desistet oriri, 
vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu." 


"The fate of Tithonus testifies that ‘whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it’; but is it likewise true that ‘whosoever will lose his life for My 
sake, the same shall save it?” In an earlier version of this saying, it is 
driven home still more pointedly that the sacrifice has to be altruistic in 
order to be efficacious. ‘Whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and the 
Gospel's, the same shall save it. On this showing, a universal state that 
eschews the vain quest for immortality and aspires to euthanasia must 
emulate the Phoenix. It must not only sacrifice its own life; it must 
make this sacrifice for the sake of something beyond itself. Such volun- 
tary altruism is unheard-of in any universal state and indeed in any insti- 
tution, since the besetting sin of all institutions is to become idolized 
ends in themselves.* ‘There had indeed been universal states which, 
through a fortunate failure to bring upon themselves Tithonus's fate, 
had won the Phoenix's reward without having risen to the Phoenix's 
virtue. The Phoenix's reward for the agony of being burnt alive is to 
conjure up his own double out of his ashes; and there had been universal 
states which, by dying betimes, had won this reward for the moribund 
civilizations of which they had been the last political embodiments. For 
example, the Western and Orthodox Christian civilizations had sprung 
from the ashes of the Roman Empire which had been the Hellenic 
universal state; the Iranic and Arabic civilizations from the ashes of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate,* which had been the Syriac universal state; the 
Hellenic and Syriac civilizations themselves from the ashes of Cnossos, 
the seat of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos"; the Babylonic and Hittite 
civilizations, and perhaps the Indic Civilization too, from the ashes of 
the Empire of the Four Quarters,* which had been the Sumeric universal 
state; the Hindu Civilization from the ashes of the Guptan Empire,? 
‘which had been the Indic universal state; the Far Eastern Civilization 
from the ashes of the Han Empire,'? which had been the Sinic universal 
state; the Mexic and Yucatec civilizations from the ashes of the "First. 
Empire’ of the Mayas," which had been the Mayan universal state and 


1 Lucretius: op. cit, Book IT, I. gé4-5 and 967-71, quoted in I i 48. 
2 Laken za] et, Mate xvi 28 end 39. 3 Mark 
1 See IV. iv 303-423. 

£ See xi, map so. 

* Bee xi, map jo. 


i, maps 25 and 16. Dinan tf 
Ghana. C o See xi, mapa 7oand 7E 
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which, on one interpretation of the fragmentary and cryptic evidence as 
to the circumstances of its demise, would have been the only universal 
state so far known to history that had gone into voluntary liquidation. It 
is indeed something of a miracle that an institution that is a by-product 
of social disintegration should play any part at all in a fresh act of 
creation. Yet, before we attempt to assess what the Phoenix's reward 
amounts to, we must ask ourselves whether the mere reproduction of its 
own kind is after all the highest purpose that a broken-down civilization 
can hope to serve, We will not beg that question, but will reserve it for 
discussion later. What concerns us in our present inquiry is the possi- 
bility that a universal state may find euthanasia in spite of itself; and we 
can see at once that this unsought and unmerited good fortune can only 
be obtained through the tender mercy of God in the guise of stern com- 
pulsion. 

"Lead me, O Zeus, and thou too, Fate, to that goal, whatsoe’er it be, to 
which ye have posted me. I will follow without flinching—though, if I 
turn coward and hang back, I shall follow just the same 


‘The hard but saving truth thus baldly stated by a Stoic philosopher has 
been expressed by a Christian seer in more movingly mysterious words. 


“When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself and walkedst whither thou 
‘wouldest; but, when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands 
and another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. 


‘The grace of God can lead even the reluctant soul or society into sharing 
in God's creative work. In the simile of the sowing of the seeds the issue 
between freedom and compulsion is left dormant. 

‘The destinies of universal states thus prove to be paradoxical. These 
imposing polities are, as we have seen, the last works of dominant 
minorities in the disintegrating bodies social of moribund civilizations, 
and these dominant minorities are far indeed from consciously accepting 
the role of self-abnegation that is evidently the only condition on which 
their latest handiwork can bear fruit. Their conscious purpose, in every 
case, is to preserve themselves by conserving the wasting energies of the 
society with whose fortunes their own are bound up, and their intention 
in establishing a universal state is to use it as a means to this self- 
regarding end. This intention, however, is never fulfilled. A universal 
state, however long its life may be drawn out, always proves to have been 
the last phase of a society before its extinction, and the pursuit of the 
mirage of immortality, into which a dominant minority is misled through 
mistaking its ephemeral universal state for the goal of human endeavours, 
leads the deluded pursuer towards the unsuspected and uninviting goal 
of petrifaction, from which the only means of release is the ignominious 
s Eor etre posible explanatione of the abandonment ofthe cies of the Fit 
Stanford Univer Press), pp. 077a, end the present Study b bras d and TESE 
TT Gicantnes: Hymn to Zeus. The origina! Greek text has been quoted fom son Amim, 

oicerum Veterum Pragmenta, vol.i (Berlin and Leipzig 1995, Teubner) p. 118, IA 
fia, m. r end in Vov gat, S John is 18. 
5 See fli ik 2569 and V. Yi- 09- 5 da Vaso 
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fate of eventually being swallowed up and assimilated by an alien 
civilization. If dominant minority takes the contrary path that leads 
through self-abnegation to a fresh opportunity for sharing in a creative 
act, it always does so in spite of itself. A dominant minority is incapable 
either of the resignation with which Moses accepted the sentence that. 
he should see the Promised Land, but should not go over thither, or of 
the selflessness with which he carried out his instructions to charge, en- 
courage, and strengthen his designated successor Joshua for the envieble 
mission of reaping the fruits of Moses’ own thankless labours A domi- 
mant minority will never show the generosity of David in assembling the 
materials for a Temple which not he but Solomon is to build; or the 
humility of John the Baptist in confessing ‘I am not the Christ';* ‘he 
that cometh after me is preferred before me’;§ ‘he must increase, but I 
must decrease’.S The actor who has thus been forced into playing the 
forerunner’s part after having failed in an attempt to pose as the heir of 
the Kingdom is not a sublime or sympathetic figure; yet even a grudg- 
ing performance may fulfil the playwright’s purpose by carrying out his 
plot to its designed denouement. 

‘The makers and masters of a universal state have perhaps one excuse 
for thus kicking against the pricks. However low their handiwork may 
rank in the general scale of creative achievements, it is at any rate i 
disputably the highest representative of its kind. Whereas parochial 
states prey on one another, and for this pernicious purpose cause human 
beings to shed one another's blood and to regard an anti-social practice 
as a public virtue, universal states come into existence in order to put a 
stop to wars and to substitute co-operation for bloodshed. If even univer- 
sal states prove to be, not permanent ends in themselves, but merely 
ephemeral creatures whose happiest destiny is to find euthanasia by 
spending themselves in the service of others, this suggests that, in the 
hierarchy of human institutions, the place of states in general must be a 
relatively low one. 

J a universal state finds its significance as a means for the perform- 
ance of services, who are its beneficiaries? They must be one or other of 
three possible candidates for the part—the internal proletariat or external 
proletariat of the moribund society itself, or some alien civilization which 
is its contemporary—and in serving the internal proletariat a universal 
state will be ministering to one of the higher religions that make their 
epiphany in the internal proletariat's bosom. In the traditional language 
of an outgoing Early Modern Age of Western Christian history, 


“Tous les grands empires que nous avons vus sur la terre ont concouru 
par divers moyens au bien de la Religion et à la gloire de Dieu, comme 
Dieu méme l'a déclaré par ses prophétes.'* 


—H— 
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(I) SERVICES AND BENEFICIARIES 
(a) THE CONDUCTIVITY OF UNIVERSAL STATES 


Our next task is to make an empirical survey of the services involun- 
tarily offered by universal states and of the uses made of these facilities 
by internal proletariats, external proletariats, and alien civilizations; but 
we have first to find the answer to a preliminary question: How can any 
services at all be rendered to anyone by an institution that is passive, 
conservative, archaistic, and in fact negative in every respect? 


"The world empire of Rome was a negative phenomenon: the result, not 
of any surplus of power on the one side (the Romans ceased to enjoy that 
after [their victory at] Zama), but of an absence of resistance on the other 
side. It would be quite untrue to say that the Romans conquered the 
World. "They merely took possession of something that was lying about 
for anyone to pick up. The Roman, Empire was brought into existence, 
not by an extreme exertion of Rome's total military and financial energies, 
as these had once been exerted against Carthage, but through a renuncia- 
tion, by the contemporary Oriental World, of the externals of self- 
determination. . .. The petrified remains of Imperialism are to be seen in 
empires like the Egyptian, the Chinese and the Roman and in societies 
like the Indian World and the World of Islam, which remain in existence 
for hundreds and thousands of years and may pass from one conqueror's 
band to another's: dead bodies, shapeless masses of humanity from which 
the soul has departed, the used-up material of a great historical pest! The 
imperialism that leaves such débris is the typical symptom of social dis- 
solution. 


How-—in terms of the expressive Sinic notation for the rhythm of the 
Universe*—can so unpromising a Yin-state give rise to a new burst of 
Yang-activity? It is easy, of course, to see that, if once a spark of creative 
energy has been kindled in the shelter of a universal state, it will have a 
chance of swelling into a steady flame which it might never have had if 
it had been exposed to the buffeting blast of a Time of Troubles. The 
establishment of a universal state marks the beginning of the second 
rally in the succession of bouts of the rhythm of Rout-and-Rally through 
which the life of a civilization runs out from breakdown to dissolution,* 
and this second rally is usually the most vigorous in the series. But this 
service, though valuable, is negative. What feature in the social situation 
arising under a universal state is the positive source of that new capacity 
to create, which isthe supreme benefit that a universal state confers on its 
beneficiaries, though it is apparently unable to profit by it for its own 
account? Perhaps one clue is to be found in the tendency shown by 


+ ‘This espect of the psychological condition of the subject populations of universal 
tes has been discussed in the present Study in V. v. be os A Jel 
5 Spengler, Oswald: Der Untergang des Abendland, vol tik e edition (Munich 
20, Beck), P. $1, Cp. vol, ii, set rit edition (Manich 192a, Bee), p. 529, quoted in 
62m, m. E. The pith of the poi that Spengler is making in these two passages ia 
gencentrted in Franeis Bacons dictum, quoted on p» 116, Below, chat 4 was not the 
Romane that gpread upon the Worl, but aa the World that spread upon the Romans 
S For the Bini conception of Yin and Vang, see Ii 20 
4 This rhythm of disintegration has been analysed in V. i 278-87. 
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Archaism to defeat itself by being inveigled into construction in its 
efforts to justify itself by ‘making things work’, 

A universal state is pushed into constructive action primarily, no 
doubt, by the impulse, which is strong in every state, to work for its own 
self-preservation and do whatever may prove necessary for this purpose. 
But, though this impulse may be the primary one, it is not the predorni- 
nant one in this case; for a universal state is not subject to the pressure 
from other representatives of its kind which is so potent an influence in 
the life of parochial states—especially at the climax of a Time of 
‘Troubles, when the struggle for existence between the warring parochial 
states of a disintegrating society is apt to attain its highest degree of 
intensity. The establishment of a universal state brings with it an abrupt 
transition from internecine warfare to profound peace; and the victims 
of a change that is a blessing for Society as a whole might appraise the 
victorious empire-builders' achievement by applying to it the ironic 
judgement: ‘Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.”* A universal 
state is established through a knock-out blow by which some single 
parochial state wipes all competitors off the map and so emerges from 
the struggle as the sole survivor. A universal state is ex hypothesi unique 
within its own world ; and the prestige of this uniqueness works together 
with the vis inertiae of an exhausted society to keep a universal state in 
being when once it has come into existence. A universal state on the 
morrow of its foundation thus has little cause to be concerned over its 
own security. Instances can, no doubt, be found in which this has been. 
the motive of a universal state’s policy. For example, the first founder of 
the Sinie universal state, Tn She Hwang. deliberately obliterated 
the old inter-state frontiers and remapped his now unified Sinic World 
into a new pattern of artificial provinces which cut across the old pattern 
of historic principalities; and the second founder, Han Liu Pang, who 
began by discarding Ts'in She Hwang-ti's new political map as an un- 
necessarily revolutionary innovation, was led by his own experience 
virtually to reimpose it? The Napoleonic Empire, which was the 
abortive universal state of the medieval Western city-state cosmos, 
employed the same device in its efforts to wipe out the traces of the 
states that it had supplanted.‘ Again, the Inca makers and masters of an 
‘Andean universal state modified and systematized the institutions of the 
conquered peoples, though this without destroying them;? and the 
Imperial Roman Government displayed what might seem to be an 
excessive nervousness in suppressing all manner of private associations, 
and showing some suspicion even of such humble and apparently harm- 
less varieties of the species as friendly societies and funeral clubs. Such. 
symptoms are, however, rare on the whole, and this is an indication 


? This self-defeat of Archaism has been examined in V. vi. 94-97- 
BR y chap. 30, 87. 

3 See pp. 169-74, below. 

$ See Eh map 6 5 See V. v. 619-4. 


$ Thie remapping of the medieval Western city-state cosmos by Napoleon and of the 
Sinie World l4 Tio She Hoang and Han IN Pang ias ance ofthe ach ix 
nito inen Be Cat Phe far of Fe (London 1gio, Smith Elder) p. 162. See 
also the other authorities quoted in the present Study, V. Y. 90, n. 2. 
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that, in the policy of universal states, the motive of self-preservation 
does not play an important part. 

‘A different motive for action, which is strong in proportion to the 
weakness of the universal state's concern for self-preservation, is supplied. 
by the need for conserving, not a state that is universal in virtue of 
having no surviving competitors, but the society itself that has been 
unified politically in the universal state—or, rather, what remains of 
this society and its institutions by the time when the tardy and violent 
imposition of peace by a single surviving Power has put an end at 
last to the long-drawn-out and ever-mounting agony of a Time of 
"Troubles. In the course of that terrible experience, most of the insti- 
tutions inherited from the age of growth have either been destroyed 
outright or else been so badly hurt that, even after the process of attrition 
has been arrested by the establishment of the universal state, they 
crumble and collapse, one after another, through the delayed but inescap- 
able effects of fatal injuries previously received. The inclusion of the 
surviving fabric of the shattered society within the universal state's 
political framework does not avail either to restore what has already 
perished or to prevent the progressive collapse of the remainder; and the 
menace of this immense and constantly extending social vacuum compels 
the Government of the universal state to act against its own inclinations 
by constructing stop-gap institutions to fill the void, as the only means 
open to it of conserving Society itself—the fundamental task that is the 
universal state's raison d'étre. 

A classic illustration of this necessity of stepping ever farther into an 
ever-widening breach is afforded by the administrative history of the 
Roman Empire during the two centuries following its establishment in. 
31 B.C. as a result of the Battle of Actium. The Roman arcanum imperii 
was the principle of indirect rule. The Hellenic universal state was con- 
ceived of by its Roman founders as an association of self-governing city- 
states! with a fringe of autonomous principalities in regions where the 
‘Hellenic culture had not yet struck political root. The burden of admini- 
stration—which, even at the end of an Hellenic Time of Troubles, was 
still, in the public estimation, an honourable and covetable load—was to 
be left resting on the shoulders of these responsible self-governing local 
authorities; the Imperial Government was to confine itself to the two- 
fold task of keeping the local communities in harmony with one another 
and protecting them against attack on the part of the outer barbarians; 
and, for these limited Imperial activities, a slender military framework 
and light political superstructure were all that was required, This funda- 
mental policy was never deliberately revised; yet, if we resurvey the 
Roman Empire as it emerged from a spell of two centuries of Roman 
Peace, we shall find that its administrative structure had in fact been 
transformed as a result of innovations that were reluctant and piecemeal 
but were far-reaching in their cumulative effect because they were all in 
the same direction, 

By the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius (imperabat A.D. 161-80) 
the last of the client principalities had been gleichgeschaltet with the 

? See IV. iv. 310, 
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provinces, and, more significant still, the provinces themselves had 
become organs of direct administration instead of remaining mere 
frameworks for local groups of self-administering city-states. The cause 
of these far-going moves towards a centralization of world-government 
was not any desire on the part of the Imperial authorities to take over 
the responsibility for details ; it was a progressive loss of efficiency on the 
part of the local authorities that forced the Imperial Government to step 
in. In the generation of Augustus the government provided by client 
princes of the stamp of Herod the Great had in general been as effective 
as it had been ruthless. Among other things, it had been observed that 
these were more active than the Roman governors of adjoining provinces 
in defending their territories against the raids of pirates from beyond 
the pale? The city-states, again, whatever their juridical status, had 
been mostly successful in still finding sufficient numbers of citizens of 
sufficient public spirit, integrity, ability, and affluence to administer 
their affairs without remuneration and to consider themselves richly 
rewarded by the honour and prestige which local office still carried with 
it, In the course of the next two centuries the human resources for the 
conduct of local government gradually ran dry, and the Central Govern- 
ment, faced with this increasing dearth of the local administrative 
talent on which it had been accustomed to rely, found itself constrained 
not only to replace client princes by Imperial governors but to put 
the administration of the city-states in the hands of ‘city managers" 
who were appointed by the Imperial authorities instead of being 
elected (as the city-state magistrates were) by the local notables, and 
‘who were responsible, through the provincial governor, to the Emperor 
himself. 

In the second century of the Empire's existence, at the very opening of 
a delusive ‘Indian Summer"? we can follow the progress of this dis- 
quieting administrative development in the famous correspondence be- 
tween the Emperor Trajan (imperabat A.D. 98-117) and his friend and 
subordinate Pliny the Younger during the latter’s term of service as 
governor of the province of Bithynia. Before the end of the story, the 
‘whole administration of the Roman Empire, from top to bottom, had 
passed into the hands of a hierarchically organized bureaucracy, while 
the self-complacent local magistrates and town councillors of the once 
self-governing city-states had been degraded into becoming the unwilling 


? See further p, 166, below. The religious consequences of this process of Gleich- 
laus veh ia nota pecias of the Roman Empire bur i characteristic of 
taivaraa vates as a species -have been touched upon in Y. i.a 

P Sabo, wring ot che morrow of the establishment of the Augustan Peace, makes the 
{ellowing observation at the end of his description of the piratical raids into the domain 
ofthe Halleni universal state which were at that me the main source of Livelihood for 
the barbarians (Achaei, Zygi, Heniochi) inhabiting the sirip of hospital 
between the crest of the North- Western Caucasus Range and the north 
the Blaci Ses: 
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instruments of the central exchequer for extracting ruinously heavy 
taxes from the local notables.* 

‘The central authorities themselves had been no more eager to impose 
these changes than the local authorities had been to suffer them. Both 
alike had been the victims of force majeure; and, in yielding to such 
necessity, the government of a universal state is indeed defeating its own 
ends, since the new institutions which it reluctantly constructs with a 
conservative intention inevitably have an innovating effect. The conse- 
quences are revolutionary because these new institutions are highly 
‘conductive’. In a previous context? we have seen that two leading motifs 
in the Zeitgeist of an age of social disintegration are a sense of promiscuity 
and a sense of unity; and, though these two psychological tendencies 
may be antithetical from ‘the subjective standpoint, they conspire to 
produce an identical objective result. Receptivity isa distinguishing mark 
of the empire-builders themselves notwithstanding their conservative 
intentions, and this undesired and unvalued characteristic of theirs may 
have been one of the causes of their victory in their life-and-death 
struggle, during a Time of Troubles, with their competitors in command 
of the other parochial states of their world for the prize of surviving to 
become the founders of the ultimate universal state. This dominant 
spirit of the age endows the new stop-gap institutions thrown up by a 
universal state with a ‘conductivity’ comparable to that which the Ocean 
and the Steppe derive, not from a human psychological atmosphere, but 
from their own physical nature. 

“As the surface of the Earth bears all Mankind, so Rome receives all the 
peoples of the Earth into her bosom, as the rivers are received by the 
And the spectacle of the same universal state had suggested the same 
simile to the writer of this Study, before he had become acquainted with 
the passage, just quoted, from the pen of a Greek man of letters who 
knew the Roman Empire at frst hand during the last days ofits Indian 

mmer’, 


“The writer can best express his personal feeling about the Empire in a 
parable. It was like the sea round whose shores its network of city-states 
Nas strung. The Mediterranean seems at first sight a poor substitute for 
the rivers that have given their waters to make it. Those were living waters, 
whether they ran muddy or clear; the sea seems just salt and still and dead. 
But, as soon as we study the sea, we find movement and life there also. 
‘There are silent currents circulating perpetually from one part to enother, 
and the surface water that seems to be lost by evaporation is not really lost, 
but will descend in distant places and seasons, with its bitterness all dis- 
tilled away, as life-giving rain, And, as these surface-waters are drawn 
off into the clouds, their place is taken by lower layers continually rising 
from the depths. The sea itself is in constant and creative motion, but 
the influence of this great body of water extends far beyond its shores. 
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One finds it softening the extremes of temperature, quickening the 
vegetation, and prospering the life of animals and men, in the distant 
heart of continents and among peoples that have never heard its name."* 


"The social movements that make their way through the conductive 
medium of a universal state are in fact both horizontal and vertical. 
Examples of horizontal motion are the circulation of medicinal herbs in 
the Roman Empire and the spread of the use of paper from the eastern 
to the western extremity of the Arab Caliphate. 

‘Different herbs’, says Pliny the Elder, ‘are brought from different 
quarters to and fro all over the World for the welfare of the Human Race. 
‘The immense majesty of the Roman Peace reveals to one another not 
merely human beings, in all their diversity of countries and nationalities, 
but also the mountains and the ranges that tower up into the clouds, with 
their fauna and flora. God grant that this divine benefaction may be 
eternal. The gift bestowed by the Romans on Mankind can only be 
described as a new form of light, 


As for the transit of the Far Eastern invention of paper across the co 
ductive expanse of the Arab Caliphate, this was impressively rapi 
Reaching Samarqand from China in A.D. 751, the use of paper had spread 
to Baghdad by A.D. 793, to Cairo by A.D. 990, to Fez (Fas), almost within 
sight of the Atlantic, by about A.D. 1100, and to Jativa in the Iberian 
Peninsula by AD. 11503 

‘The vertical movements are sometimes more elusive but often more 
important in their social effects—as is illustrated by the history of the 
‘Tokugawa Shogunate,* which was the universal state of the Far Eastern. 
Society in Japan. The Tokugawa régime set itself to insulate Japan from 
the rest of the World, and was successful for nearly two and a half cen- 
turies in maintaining this political tour de force; but it found itself power- 
less to arrest the course of social change within an insulated Japanese 
Empire, in spite of its efforts to petrify a feudal system, inherited from 
the preceding "Time of Troubles’, into a permanent dispensation. 


"The penetration of money economy in Japan . . . caused a slow but 
irresistible revolution, culminating in the breakdown of feudal govern- 
ment and the resumption of intercourse with foreign countries after more 
than two hundred years of seclusion. What opened the doors was not a 
summons from without but an explosion from within. . . . One of [the] 
first effects [of the new economic forces] was an increase in the wealth of 
the townspeople, gained at the expense of the samurai and also of the 
peasants. ... The daimy@ and their retainers spent their money on luxuries. 
produced by the artisans and sold by the tradesmen, so that by about the 
year [A.D.] 1760, it is said, nearly all their gold and silver had passed into 
the hands of the townspeople. ‘They then began to buy goods on credit. 
Before long they were deeply indebted to the merchant class, and were 
obliged to pledge, or to make forced sales of, their tax-rice. . . . Abuses 
and disaster followed thick and fast. The merchants took to rice-broking, 
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and then to speculating, .. . It was the members of one class only, and not 
all of them, who profited by these conditions, These were the merchants, 
in particular the brokers and money-lenders, despised chdnin or towns- 
men, who in theory might be killed with impunity by any samurai for 
mere disrespectful language. ‘Their social status still remained low, but 
they held the purse and they were in the ascendant. By the year 1700 they 
were already one of the strongest and most enterprising elements in the 
state, and the military caste was slowly losing its influence.’* 


If we regard the year 1590 of the Christian Era, in which Hideyoshi 
overcame the let resistance to his dictatorship, as the date of the founda- 
tion of the Japanese universal state, we perceive that it took little more 
than a century for the rising of the lower layers of water from the depths 
to the surface to produce a bloodless social revolution in a society which 
Hideyoshi’s successor Tokugawa Ieyasu and his heirs had sought to 
freeze into an almost Platonically utopian immobility. This social up- 
heaval was a result of the operation of internal forces within a closed 
system, without any impulsion from outside the frontiers of the Japanese 
universal state. 

The extent of the resultant change is impressive—and the more so, 
considering that, for a universal state, the Tokugawa Shogunate was 
culturally homogeneous to an unusually high degree. Apart from a little 
pariah community of Dutch business men who were strictly segregated 
on the islet of Deshima,? the only heterogeneous element in the otherwise 
culturally uniform Japanese life of that age was a barbarian Ainu strain 
that was socially impotent in so far as it was not already culturally 
assimilated. In most universal states, such partially assimilated bar- 
barians have been one only—and this the least alien one—of several 
alien cultural elements. Owing to the tendency of the parochial states of 
a broken-down civilization in its Time of Troubles to sharpen their 
‘weapons in fratricidal conflicts with one another and to take advantage 
of this dearly bought increase in their military proficiency to conquer 
neighbouring societies with their left hands while continuing to fight 
‘one another with their right hands,* most universal states have embraced 
not only a fringe of conquered barbarians but substantial slices of the 
domain of one or more alien civilizations as well. Some universal states, 
again, have been founded by alien empire-builders, and some have been 
the product of societies within whose bosoms there has already been 
some degree of cultural variety—even on a reckoning which does not 
differentiate between march-men and the denizens of the interior of the 
same social world.5 Such cultural diversity, which is the rule rather than 
the exception in the structure of universal states, is apt to heighten the 
effects of the social ‘conductivity’ that is characteristic of them all, 
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No other universal state known to History appears to have been as 
homogeneous in culture as Japan under the Tokugawa régime, In ‘the 
Middle Empire’ of Egypt," in which a fringe of barbarians on the Nubian 
glacis of its Theban march was one element of variation from the cultural 
norm of the Egyptiac Society of the age, there was another and more 
positive feature of cultural diversity in the Empire’s culturally Sumeric 
provinces and client states in Palestine and Cocle Syra, As for "the 
New Empire’, which was a deliberate revival of the original Egyptiac 
universal stat, it accentuated the pattern ofits prototype by completing 
the assimilation of the barbarians of Nubis* and by embracing the domain 
of an abortive First Syriac Civilization in Syria and North-Western 
‘Mesopotamia;$ and this culturally tripartite structure—in which the 
cultural domain of the civilization through whose disintegration the 
universal state has been brought into existence is flanked by culturally 
alien territories annexed at the expense of both barbarians and neighbour- 
ing civilizations—appears to be the standard type. 

For example, in the Mauryan Empire,é which was the original Indic 
universal state, an Indic cultural core was flanked by an alien province in 
the Panjab, which had been at least partially Syriacized during a previous 
period of Achaemenian rule! after having been partially barbarized by 
an antecedent Völkerwanderung of Eurasian Nomads,® while in other 
quarters the Mauryan Empire's Indic core was flanked by ex-barbarian 
provinces in Southern India and possibly farther afield in both Ceylon 
and Khotan as well. The Guptan Empire, in which the Mauryan was 
eventually reintegrated, possessed an ex-barbarian fringe, with an 
alien Hellenic tincture, in the satrapy that had been founded by Saka 
war-bands in Gujeratand the North-Western Deccan, and a Hellenized 
fringe, with a Kushan barbarian dilution, in the territories under its 
suzerainty in the Panjab. Ina Han Empire"! which was the Sinic universal 
state, the Sinic World proper was flanked by barbarian annexes in what 
was eventually to become Southern China, as well as on the Eurasian 
Steppe, and by an alien province in the Tarim Basin, where the Indic, 
Syriac, and Hellenic cultures had already met and mingled before this 
cultural corridor and crucible was annexed to the Han Empire for the 
first time in the second century 1.c. and for the second time in the first 
century of the Christian Era." In the Roman Empire," which was the 
Hellenic universal state, a culturally Hellenic core in Western Anatolia, 
Continental European Greece, Sicily, and Italy, with outlying enclaves 
in Cilicia, in Syria, at Alexandria, and at Marseilles, was combined with 
the domain of the submerged Hittite Civilization in Eastern Anatolia, 
with the homelands of the Syriac and Egyptiac civilizations in Syria and. 
in the Lower Nile Valley, with the colonial domain of the Syriac Civiliza- 
tion in North-West Africa, and with ex-barbarian hinterlands in North- 
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‘West Africa and in Western and Central Europe as far as the left bank 
of the Rhine and the right bank of the Danube." 

‘There are other cases in which this standard cultural pattern has been 
enriched by some additional element. 

In the Muscovite Tsardom* a Russian Orthodox Christian core was 
flanked by a vast ex-barbarian annex extending northwards to the Arctic 
Ocean and eastwards eventually to the Pacific, and by an Iranic Muslim 
annex consisting of the sedentary Muslim peoples of the Volga Basin, the 
Urals, and Western Siberia. This pattern was afterwards complicated 
by Peter the Great's deliberate substitution of a Westernized for a tra- 
ditional Orthodox Christian cultural framework for the Russian Orthodox 
Christian universal state, and by the subsequent annexation of additional 
alien territories—at the expense of the Islamic World on the Eurasian 
Steppe and in the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Oxus-Taxartes Basin, 
and at the expense of Western Christendom in the Baltic Provinces, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Finland, 

In the Achaemenian Empire,? which was the original Syriac universal 
state, there was an antecedent cultural diversity, within the Syriac core 
itself, between the Syrian creators of the Syriac Civilization and their 
Iranian converts,* and a geographical gap between Syria and Iran that 
was still occupied by the dwindling domain of the gradually disappear- 
ing Babylonic culture. The Achaemenian Empire also embraced the 
domain of the submerged Hittite culture in Eastern Anatolia, the best 
part of the domain of the Egyptiac Civilization, fringes torn from the 
Hellenic and Indic worlds, and pockets of partially reclaimed barbarian 
highlanders and Eurasian’ Nomads. Moreover, after its life had been 
prematurely cut short by Alexander the Groat, its work was carried on 

y his political successors, and especially by the Seleucidae, whom it 
would be more illuminating to describe as alien Hellenic successors of 
Cyrus and Darius. In the Arab Caliphate,” in which the Achaemenian 
Empire was eventually reintegrated,® the Syriac core—in which the 
‘earlier diversity between Syrian creators and Iranian converts had been. 
replaced by a cleavage, along approximately the same geographical line, 
between ex-subjects of the Roman and ex-subjects of the Sasanian 
Empire—was united politically, by Arab barbarian empire-builders, 
with barbarian annexes—in North-West Africa, in the fastnesses of 
Daylam and Tabaristan between the Elburz Mountains and the Caspian 
Sca? and on the fringes of the Eurasian Steppe adjoining the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin—and with fragments of alien civilizations: a slice of the 
new-born Hindu World in Sind; the potential domain of an abortive 
Far Eastern Christian Civilization in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin; an 
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Orthodox Christian diasporà in Syria and Egypt; and a fossil of the by 
then elsewhere extinct Babylonic Society at Harran.t 

Tn the Mongol Empire, which was a universal state imposed by alien 
empire-builders on the main body of the Far Eastern Society in China, 
the annexes to a Chinese core were unusually extensive—including, as 
they did, the whole of the Eurasian Nomad World, the whole of Russian 
‘Orthodox Christendom, and the ex-Sasanian portion of a Syriac World 
which by that time was in extremis. The Mongols themselves were bar- 
barians with a tincture of Far Eastern Christian culture. In the Manchu 
empire-builders,* who subsequently repeated the Mongols’ performance 
on a less gigantic yet still imposing scale, there was the same tincture 
in a more diluted form; and the Chinese universal state in its Manchu 
avatar once again embraced, in addition to its Chinese core, a number of 
alien annexes: a ‘reservoir’ of barbarians in the still unfelled backwoods 
and still virgin steppes of Manchuria, the whole of the Tantric Mahayan- 
ian Buddhist World in Tibet, Mongolia, and Zungaria and the eastern- 
most continental outposts of the Islamic World in the Tarim Basin, the 
north-western Chinese provinces of Kansu and Shansi, and the south- 
western Chinese province of Yunnan.” 

In the Ottoman Empire,* which provided, or saddled, the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom with its universal state, the alien ‘Osmanli 
empire-builders united an Orthodox Christian core with a fringe of 
Western Christian territory in Hungary, with the whole of the Arabic 
Muslim World except Morocco, the Sudan, and South-Eastern Arabia, 
and with pockets of barbarians and semi-barbarians in Serbia, Bosnia, 
‘Albania, the Mani, the Caucasus, the Crimea, and on the Arabian Steppe. 
In the Mughal Empire which was the Ottoman Empire's counterpart. 
in the Hindu World, the pattern was simpler, since, apart from the 
Tranic Muslim empire-builders and their co-religionists who had been 
deposited in the Hindu social environment by earlier waves of invasion 
from the Middle East and Central Asia, the Mughals’ only non-Hindu 
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Empire, the cultural pattern had been less complex than the standard 
type yet not so simple as that of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, which was the Sumeric universal 
state, included no representatives of an alien civilization—unless Byblus 
and other Syrian coast-towns are to be counted as such in virtue of their 
tincture of Egyptiac culture. On the other hand, the Sumeric Civiliza- 
tion itself was represented in two varieties at least—a Sumero-Akkadian 
and an Elamite*—and in no less than three if the domain of the Indus 
Culture should prove also to have been included in ‘the Empire of the 
Four Quarters of the World’? Moreover, the Babylonian Amorites, 
who eventually restored a polity that had been first constructed by 
the Sumerian Ur-Engur (alias Ur-Nammu) of Ur,* were not merely 
marchmen but marchmen with a barbarian tinge. So, on a broader 
and a longer view, the cultural pattern of the Sumeric universal state 
proves to have been less homogeneous than might appear at first 
sight. ‘The thalassocracy of Minos’ again, which was the Minoan 
universal state, probably included representatives of the continental 
Mycenaean variety of the Minoan culture as well as the creators of that 
culture in its Cretan homeland, even if it did not embrace any representa- 
tives of an alien civilization. 

In the Central American World® two once distinct sister societies—the 
Yucatec Civilization and the Mexic—had not yet lost their distinctive 
characteristics, though they had already been brought together by 
force of Toltec arms, when the task, and prize, of establishing a Central 
American universal state was snatched, at the eleventh hour, out of the 
hands of barbarian Aztec empire-builders by Spanish representatives 
of an utterly alien Western Christendom.” In the Andean World the 
Empire of the Incas, which was the Andean universal state, already in- 
cluded representatives of the Kara variety of the Andean culture as well 
as the creators of that culture in the Peruvian coastlands and its propa- 
gators on the Peruvian, Bolivian, and Argentinian sections of the Andean 
Plateau ? before the indigenous Incan empire-builders were suddenly and 
violently replaced by Spanish conguistadores from Western Christendom 
Sho tarned the Andean World upside-down, with a vigour reminiscent 
of Alexander the Great’s, by proceeding to convert the indigenous 
Population to Christianity and to variegate the social map by studding it 
with immigrant Spanish Jandlords!® and self-governing municipalities." 

‘The Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy,'? which served as a carapace for 
Western Christendom against the assaults of the 'Osmanlis, and which, 
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seen from the south-east, wore the deceptive appearance of being a full- 
blown Western universal state,t set itself, like the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
to achieve domestic cultural uniformity, but lacked both the ruthlessness 
and the insularity which, between them, enabled the Japanese isola- 
tionists for a time to put their policy into effect. In pursuing its aim of 
being totally Catholic, the Hapsburg Power did succeed, more or less, 
in extirpating Protestantism within its frontiers; but the very success 
ofits stand, and eventual counter-attack, against the Ottoman embodi- 
ment of an Orthodox Christian universal state broke up the Danubian 
Monarchy’s hardly attained Catholic homogeneity by transferring to 
Hapsburg from Ottoman rule a stiff-necked minority of Hungarian 
Protestants and a host of Orthodox Christians of divers nationalities, 
most of whom proved unwilling to accept the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of Rome, even when the yoke was proffered in the easy form of Uniatism, 
while, among those who did accept this relatively light burden, the rank 
and file remained nearer in heart and mind to their dissident Orthodox 
‘ex-co-religionists than they ever came to be to their fellow Catholics who. 
were of the Latin Rite, 

The Neo-Babylonian Empire? which was the Babylonic universal 
state, similarly forfeited its cultural purity—and thereby worked un- 
-wittingly for the eventual extinction of the Babylonic Civilization itself— 
when Nebuchadnezzar conquered and annexed the homeland of the 
Syriac Civilization west of the Euphrates; and the impress of the i 
digenous Babylonic culture became progressively fainter as the domain 
which Nebuchadnezzar had bequeathed to a short line of native suc- 
cessors was incorporated first into the barbaro-Syriac Empire of the 
Achaemenids and then into the Hellenic Empire of the Seleucids. 

Our survey has shown that, in the cultural composition of universal 
states, a high degree of diversity is the rule; and, in the light of this 
fact, it is evident that one effect of the ‘conductivity’ of universal states is 
to carry farther, by less violent and less brutal means, that process of 
cultural pammixia that is started, in the antecedent Times of Troubles, 
by the atrocities that these bring in their train. The refugees, exiles, 
deportees, transported slaves, and other déracinés of the more cruel 
preceding age are followed up, under the milder régime of a universal 
state, by merchants, by professional soldiers, and by philosophic and 
religious missionaries and pilgrims who make their transit with less 
tribulation in a more genial social climate. 

‘The cumulative cultural effect of these voluntary and involuntary 
migrations within the ambit of a disintegrating society has been examined 
at earlier points in this Study? and need not be resurveyed here. The 
Israelites who were deported by the Assyrians to the cities of the Medes 
and the exiles from Jerusalem whose memories made them weep by the 
waters of Babylon may serve as typical representatives of the déracinés of 
a Time of Troubles. In the Papal emissary Friar William of Rubruck’s 
poignant account of how he spent Palm Sunday, A.D. 1254, in the Mongol 
capital, Qaraqorum, in the company of fellow Catholic deportees from 
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far-away Western Christendom,! we can catch the anarchy of a Time 
of Troubles in the act of turning into the orderly peace of a universal 
state. In the secret and silent circulation of the waters of that seemingly 
motionless sea, the Orontes. boris into the Tiber and the sands of 
the Shamiyah are deposited on the banks of the Tyne. The missionary 
of Christianity, Saint Paul, travels from Antioch to Rome, and, ‘as an 
inscription from South Shields informs us, a Romano-Oriental from 
Palmyra could marry a Romano-British wife and settle down for the 
rest of his days in the neighbourhood of Hadrian's Wall’.* 
Judgements passed on the effects of this pammixia diverge, poles 
apart, according to the divers social, political, and historical standpoints 
of the observers who make them. A grandchild of those European Greeks 
whose heroic resistance against enormous odds had barely saved them 
from being incorporated, at the blossoming-season of their own civiliza- 
tion’s growth, into the world-empire of the Achaemenidae, can write of 
‘the appalling present condition of the populations under the Persian 
yoke, which have been quite disintegrated by being interlarded and 
kneaded up together’? Another Greek, born more than five hundred 
years later into the ‘Indian Summer’ of an Hellenic universal state which 
he could readily appreciate because it was so long overdue, could say to 
Rome, as the highest praise that he could give her: ‘You have made one 
single household of the entire Inhabited World';* and a Gallic poet, 
writing more than two hundred years later again, at a moment when the 
Roman Empire in the West had already received its death-blow, could 
give the Greek stylist's phrase a Latin echo in the famous epigrammatic 
line: "Urbem fecisti quod prius Orbis erat.'5 On this controversial 
question of the value of the result, points of view may differ completely; 
‘but there is no disputing the facts themselves, however depreciatory or 
laudatory may be the literary framework in which they are presented. 
“I am not unaware’, writes a Roman encyclopaedist towards the end of 
the first century of the Roman Peace, ‘that it may justly be regarded as the 
lapse of an insensitive and lazy mind to have given so brief and cursory a 
description of a country that is the nurse of all countries- eir nurse and. 
their parent and the chosen vessel of divine grace for the mission of making 
the skies themselves clearer, gathering the scattered realms into one flock, 
softening harsh traditional practices, bringing together into mutual con- 
TO through a common zedium of linguistic exchange, the discordant 
and barbarous tongues of innumerable Peoples, conferring humanity on 
Man, and, in a word, becoming the single fatherland of all nations through- 
out the World.” 
What Pliny writes of Roman Italy andoftheworld-empirethat she had 
built up around herself is true, in some degree, of every universal state. 
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(È) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEACE 

A universal state is imposed by its founders, and accepted by its sub- 
jects, as a panacea for the ills of a Time of Troubles. In psychological 
terms it is an institution for establishing and maintaining concord and 
this is the true remedy for a correctly diagnosed disease. The malady 
from which a broken-down civilization is suffering as the penalty for its 
breakdown is that of being a house divided against itself, and this schism 
in Society isa double one. There is a horizontal schism between contend- 
ing social classes as well as a vertical schism between warring states, and 
a universal state is born of a paroxysm which exacerbates this twofold 
strife to an unprecedented and intolerable degree of intensity and, in the 
same act, puts a sudden stop to it for the time being. The immediate and 
paramount aim of the empire-builders, in making a universal state out of 
the Power that emerges as the sole survivor from a war of annihilation 
between the parochial states of the preceding age, is to establish concord 
among themselves and with their fellow members of the dominant 
minority of their society who are survivors of the former ruling element 
in those parochial states that have succumbed in the fratricidal struggle. 
‘Non-violence, however, is a state of mind and principle of behaviour 
that cannot be confined to one compartment of social life; it must apply 
in some degree to all social elation iris to apply to any and therefore 
the concord which a dominant minority, in urgent need of being at peace 
within itself, is moved to seek and ensue? in its own domestic life has to 
be extended to the dominant minority's relations with the internal and 
external proletariats and with any alien civilizations with which the 
disintegrating civilization is in contact. In these relations, if there cannot 
be perfect and permanent peace, there must at least be an armistice and 
a modus vivendi. 

This universal concord, which is the prevailing psychological climate 
under the dispensation of a universal state, profits its divers beneficiaries 
in different degrees. While it enables the dominant minority to recuperate 
to some extent—and indeed is the condition sine qua non, if it is to 
recuperate at all—it brings a greater relative access of strength to the 
proletariat. Concord is, in itself, a negative boon. ‘A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench.'? The practical 
effect of such forbearance varies with the quality of the flax and the 
reed; and, in the case in point, the life has already gone out of the 
dominant minority and cannot be revived by a belated relief from attri- 
tion, whereas the same relief enables the proletariat, which has been 
stimulated and not crushed by its foregoing tribulations, to ‘shoot up 
and thrive’. Accordingly, during the armistice inaugurated by the 
establishment of a universal state, the proletariat must increase but the 
dominant minority must decrease.’ Under the common régime of con- 
cord the dominant minority’s conservation of energy freezes into 
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Archaism,! and this Archaism rankles into Esotericism—a regressive 
Esotericism distinguishable from the progressive form of the same 
social aberration which is one of the perilous stepping-stones of a 
civilization in its growth-phase. On the other hand the toleration 
practised by the founders of a universal state for the sake of getting rid 
of fratricidal strife among themselves incidentally gives the internal pro- 
letariat a chance to found a universal church, while the ii id of the. 
martial spirit among the subjects of a universal state, resulting from 
the monopoly of the military profession by the Imperial Power, gives 
the external proletariat or a neighbouring alien civilization a chance 
of breaking in and seizing for itself the dominion over an internal pro- 
letariat that has been conditioned by the peculiar climate of a universal 
state to be passive on the political | plane, however active on the religio 
"The relative incapacity of the dominant minority to profit by con 
tions which it itself has called into existence through the act of establish- 
ing a universal state is strikingly illustrated by its almost invariable 
failure to propagate a philosophy or a ‘fancy religion’ of its own from 
above downwards? In this matter the political pressure which the 
sovereign or the ruling element in a universal state is able to bring to 
bear upon the mass of the population seems to be a positive obstacle to 
the attainment of the ruler’s desire, and his will here defeats itself in 
attempting to gain its ends by means that generally prove effectivein other 
spheres, ‘The working of this psycho-social ‘law’ has been examined in 
this Study already in an earlier passage? which need not be recapitulated. 
Te is all the more remarkable to observe how efective a use the repre- 
sentatives of the internal proletariat are apt to make of the opportunity 
offered by the pacific atmosphere of a universal state for propagating, 
from below upwards, a higher religion and eventually establishing a 
universal church. We may recall the more striking examples from a 
fuller survey that we have made in a previous chapter of this Study.* 
“The Middle Empire’ of Egypt, for instance, which was the original 
Eggrtiae universal state, was used to this effect by the Osirian Church + 
Neo-Babylonian Empire, which was the Babylonic universal state, 
anditssuccessivealien successor-states, the Achaemenian Empire and the 
Seleucid Monarchy, were similarly used by Judaism and by its sister- 
religion Zoroastrianism®—a creation of the Iranian wing of the proletariat 
of the Babylonic World which made converts of the Achaemenid empi 
builders but escaped the blight that might have been the penalty for its 
having become the religion of the powers that be, thanks to the studied 
religious tolerance of all the Achaemenidae except, perhaps, Cambyses 
and to the personal religious laxity of the later rulers of the dynasty from 


40-07. 
‘Striking apparent exception is the successful establishment of Con- 
facianism as the official philosophy of the Sio universal state by the Emperor Han 
Wuti. ‘The success of this imposition of a philosophy of the dominant mínórity upon 
the internal proletariat of the Ginie World le at least partly explicable by the fact that 
the ‘Confucianism’ which thus became a going concern was an amalgam in which an 
Element of authentic philosophy was heavily alloyed with popular superstitions (see 
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Artaxerxes II onwards.! The opportunities offered by the Roman Peace 
"were seized by a number of competing proletarian religions—by the 
Worships of Cybele nad Isis and by Miam and Christianity, as 
well as by the Babylonic pislovophy of astral determinism.? The corre- 
sponding opportunities offered by a Pax Hanica in the Sinic World were 
competed for by an Indic proletarian religion, the Mahfiyana, which had 
arisen out of a philosophy of the Indic dominant minority in the crucible 
ofthe Kushan Empire, ‘and by the indigenous Sinic proletarian religion of 
‘Taoism, which likewise created itself out of a philosophy in emulation 
of the equally astonishing genesis of its Indic rival.‘ The Arab Caliphate 
provided a comparable opportunity for Islam—thanks to the éthos of 
the Umayyad Caliphs, who, with the exception of ‘Umar II, were as 
tolerant and as lax as the Achaemenidae*—and the Gupta Rij in the 
Indic World for Hinduism.” The Mongol Empire, which for a moment 
extended an effective Pax Nomadica over the Continent from the west 
coast of the Pacific Ocean to the cast coast of the Baltic Sea and from 
the southern fringes of the Siberian tundra to the northern fringes of 
the Arabian desert and the Burmese jungle, struck the imagination of the 
missionaries of a host of rival religions by the portentous scale of the 
opportunity which this almost literally universal state appeared to offer; 
and, considering how brief this passing moment actually was, it is 
remarkable to observe how successfully it was turned to account by the 
Nestorian and the Western Catholic Christian churches and by Islam, 
as well as by the Lamaist Tantric sect of Mahayanian Buddhism.’ The 
successive Ming and Manchu avatars of the universal state which the 
‘Mongol Empire had provided for the main body of the Far Eastern 
World gave Western Catholic Christianity a second opportunity of 
attempting the conquest of a new world,? and the same church made a 
simultaneous attempt to take advantage of the foundation of a Japanese 
universal state in the shape of the Tokugawa Shogunate.!° The Ottoman 
Empire gave an opening for Bedreddinism, Imami Shi‘ism, and 
Bektishism," and the Mughal Raj in the Hindu World for Kabirism 
and Sikhism.!* 

"The exponents of the higher religions that had thus so frequently 
profited by the favourable social and psychological climate of a universal 
state had in some cases been conscious of the boon and had ascribed its 
bestowal upon them in an auspicious hour to the providence of the One 
"True God in whose name they had been going forth converting and to 
convert their fellow men. In the eyes of the authors of the Books of 
“Deutero-Isaiah’, Ezra, and Nehemiah,” the Achaemenian Empire was 
the chosen instrument of Yahweh for the propagation of Judaism, and 

+ See V, v. 704-5, NIMIRUM 
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this conception of the final cause of a universal state was applied to the 
Roman Empire by a Father of the Christian Church in a passage so 
felicitous that it gave birth to a patristic commonplace. 


"The incarnation of the Word of God united divine nature with human 
nature so [completely] that God's nature was able to stoop to the depths 
and ours to be raised up to the heights. In order that the effects of this. 
ineffable act of grace might be spread throughout the World, God's 
providence previously brought into existence the Roman Empire. Its 
territorial acquisitions were carried to the lengths required for enabling, 
all nations everywhere to become neighbours in the intimate contact that 
is established in a universal state. It was thoroughly consonant with the 
divine plan of action that many kingdoms should thus be confederated in a 
single empire and that the evangelization of all Mankind should find itself 
able to make an unimpeded and rapid progress through the ranks of 
peoples held together under the rule of a single polity.’" 


‘The inspiration, direct or indirect, of this passage in a ffth-century 
Christian sermon can be discerned in an ode from the pen of a seven- 
teenth-century Christian poet, when he imagines Nature put out of 
countenance by her Maker’s overwhelming act of becoming incarnate. 


But He, her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace; 

She, crown'd with olive green, came softly sliding 
‘Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 


No war or battle's sound 
Was heard the world around: 

‘The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 
"The hookèd chariot stood 


Empire is presented by Eduard Meyer: ‘Once again (ie. in the light of the new 
discovered Blephaotind papyri) it made quésdonitly suifee dat Juden i 
2 creation of the Permian Eire e Babylonian Jewe actly aet in motion for their 
‘own purposes] the engine of the Imperia! Government and made pee of js authority 
to impose on the Jews in Palestine and the Diaspora the Law which Ezra had composed. 
(Meyer, Es: "Za den aramaischen Papyri von Klephantnt. in the Mittheilungen of the 
Königliche Preussische Akademie der Winsenschaften, Gesammrsitzung vom 24 Novem- 
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Unstain’d with hostile blood; 

"The trumpet spake not to the armèd throng; 

And kings sat still with awful eye,t 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by.* 


An opportunity so marvellous as to seem truly heaven-sent is indeed 
presented to a higher religion by the establishment of an imperial peace; 
yet, in the relation between a successful missionary church and the 
üniversal state within whose framework it is carrying out its purpose of 
converting Mankind, the climate of toleration, E gives the work of 
conversion so favourable a start, does not always persist till the end 
of the story and is sometimes actually transformed into its own opposite. 
by the very success of the tolerated : religion in taking advantage of it 
during the first chapter. 

There have, no doubt, been cases in which there has been no such 
sinister termination of the armistice between an internal proletariat and 
a dominant minority that is inaugurated by the establishment of a univer- 
sal state. 

For example, in the history of the Osirian Church in the Egyptiac 
World, the apprehensive hostility which the rising proletarian religion 
evoked in the hearts of the ruling element in the Egyptiac Society at as 
early a date as the eve of the Time of Troubles? does not appear to have 
led on to any overt trial of strength between this would-be universal 
church and ‘the Middle Empire’ that was the Egyptiac universal state; 
and in the ensuing interregnum the rival religions of the Egyptiac in- 
ternal proletariat and dominant minority actually made common cause 
against the religion of an external proletariat with an alien cultural tinge, 
and entered into an alliance which proved to be the prelude to amalgama- 
tion.* Peace likewise seems to have been preserved in the Sinic World 
between the Mahayana and the Taoist Church on the one side and the 
Han Empire on the other until the Sinic universal state went into dissolu- 
tion towards the end of the second century of the Christian Era. 

When we come to Judaism and Zoroastrianism, we cannot tell what 
their ultimate relations might have been with either the Neo-Babylonian 
or the Achaemenian Empire, since each of these universal states in turn. 
had its life cut short by an alien conqueror at an early stage of its history. 
We only know that, when the Achaemenian régime was abruptly re- 
placed by the Seleucid and eventually, west of the Euphrates, by the 
Roman, the impact of an alien Hellenic culture, of which the Seleucid 
and the Roman Powers were the successive political instruments, 
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deflected both Judaism and Zoroastrianism from their original mission 
of preaching a gospel of salvation to all Mankind, and transformed them 
into weapons of cultural warfare in the Syriac Society's retort to the 
Hellenic Society's aggression." If the Achaemenian Empire, like its 
post-Hellenic avatar, the Arab Caliphate, had run out its full course, we 
may conjecture that, under the auspices of a tolerantor indifferent Achae- 
menian Imperial Government, either Zoroastrianism or Judaism or 
some syncretism of these two higher religions would have anticipated 
the achievement of Islam, which—profiting by the indifference of the 
‘Umayyads and the conscientious observance, by the ‘Abbasids, of the 
tolerance, prescribed by the Shari'ah, towards non-Muslims who were 
"People of the Book’*—made gradual headway, uncompromised by the 
frustrating assistance of the civil arm, until the collapse of the ‘Abbasid 
régime brought a landslide of voluntary mass-conversions among ex- 
subjects of the Caliphate seeking shelter, in the courtyard of the Mosque, 
from the storm of an approaching political interregnum. Similarly, 
under a Guptan Empire which was a reintegration of the original 
Mauryan Hindu universal state, the ousting of the philosophy of 
Buddhism by the post-Buddhaic higher religion of Hinduism was not 
only unopposed by a dynasty who were, themselves, adherents of the 
rising Hindu faith, but was also unimpeded by any left-handed stimula- 
tion of the outgoing philosophy through acts of official persecution that 
would have been alien to the intrinsically tolerant and syncretistic 
religious éthos of the Indic Civilization.* 

Tn contrast to these cases in which a higher religion, profiting by the 
peace of a universal state, had been tolerated by the Imperial Govern- 
ment from first to last, there were other cases in which its peaceful 
progress had been interrupted by official persecutions that had either 
nipped it in the bud or had denatured it by goading it into going into 

vlitics and eventually taking up arms or, at the lightest, had compelled 
it to pay a heavy toll of suffering as the price of spoiling the Egyptians. 

Western Catholic Christianity, for example, was almost completely 
extirpated in Japan by the Tokugawa régime in the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era,’ and was effectively checked in China in the 
eighteenth century by the less drastic measures then taken against it by 
the Manchu Power. Shi'ism was crushed in the Ottoman Empire in A.D. 
1514 by Sultan Selim the Grim." Islam was persecuted by the pagan 
Mongol khigáns—partly because of the Muslims’ steadfastness in 
refusing to abandon Islamic ritual observances that were offensive to 
Mongol tribal custom, and partly owing to the influence, in Mongol 
counsels, of Islam's Nestorian Christian enemies—and, though this 
persecution was more than counter-balanced in the long run by a 
temporary political union, under Mongol rule, of China and Dar-al- 

1 See Li, gor; 
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Islim which led to the permanent introduction of Islam into China,’ 
Islam in China under the Mongols, like Western Catholic Christianity 
in China under the Ming and the Manchus, missed its possible destiny 
of becoming the universal church of the main body of the Far Eastern 
Society. Islam gained no substantial foothold in China outside the two 
far north-western provinces of Kansu and Shensi and the new south- 
western province of Yunnan which was added to China's patrimony by 
force of Mongol arms; and, even in these two lodgements, the Islamic 
community in China never became anything more than an alien 
minority which was goaded, by the precariousness of its position, into 
recurrent outbreaks of militancy. 

"This denaturing effect of official persecution, which thus left its mark 
in China on Islam, is more signally exemplified in the perversion of 
Sikhism in India in reaction to the sustained and violent persecution to 
which this possible embryo of a Hindu universal church was subjected 
by the Mughal Raj. In allowing itself to be provoked into militancy, 
Sikhism renounced its spiritual birthright and opted for the limited and. 
"uncreative role of becoming a local political community in a single 
province of the Hindu World, where, down to the time of writing, à 
height of its political success had been the dubious achievement of 
having once carved out one of the ephemeral successor-states of the 
Mughal Empire. 

In contrast to the cases just cited, the untoward after-effects on 
Christianity of the trial of strength that was the prelude to its triumph 
over the Roman imperial régime were comparatively slight.) During the 
three centuries ending in the conversion of Constantine, while Christian- 
ity was benefiting by the facilities unintentionally offered to it by the 
Roman Peace, it was never out of danger of falling foul of Roman 
policy; for, besides the suspicion of private associations of all kinds that 
haunted the Roman State in the Imperial Age,* there was an older and 
more deeply graven Roman tradition of special hostility to private associa- 
tions for the practice and propagation of foreign religions; and, though 
the Roman Government had relaxed this hardset policy in two notable 
instances—in its oficial reception of the worship of Cybele at the 
psychological crisis of the Hannibalic WarSand in its persistent toleration 
of Judaism as a religion, even when the Jewish Zealots forced Rome's 
hand and ultimately compelled her to obliterate the last vestiges of a 
Jewish state*—the suppression of the Bacchanals in the second century 
3.0. was an augury of what the Christians were to suffer in the third 
century of their era.” Unlike the Sikh community under the Mughal 
prede Gite dens Satan Ort lata tana boson a woh 
Devéria, G.: Muruimans et Manichns Chinois (Paria 1858, Imprimerie Nationale); 
and the present Study, IV. iv. 496 and V. v. ri6. This was an incidental consequence 
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Raj, the Christian Church under the Roman régime resisted the tempta- 
tion to retort to official persecution by perverting itself from a religious 
into a politico-military association; and it was duly rewarded for remain- 
ing substantially true to its own nature by becoming a universal church 
and an heir of the future. Yet the Christian Church did not come 
‘through this ordeal unscathed. Instead of reading and taking to heart the 
manifest lesson of the triumph of Christian gentleness over Roman 
force, she presented her discoméited persecutors with a gratuitous vindi- 
cation and a posthumous moral revenge by taking to her bosom the sin 
which had consummated their failure. The habit of resorting to persecu- 
tion as a would-be short cut to overcoming opposition to her practice 
and beliefs was adopted by the Christian Church before the close of the 
fourth century of the Christian Era and clung to her thereafter. Even 
the desperate remedy of clutching at tolerance at the cost of losing hold 
of faith—an expedient in which Western Christendom had been experi- 
menting since the latter part of the seventeenth century*—had not 
proved a lasting cure for this wantonly contracted spiritual disease. 

Such sinister legacies, bequeathed to higher religions by universal 
states, are not, however, ofthe same order of significance as the benefits 
which are offered to a higher religion by the facilities that a universal 
state provides. It was within, and with the aid of, this political and 
social framework that Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and the Mahåyāna 
won their way to becoming universal churches. 

While the internal proletariat, as the creator of the higher religions, is 
thus the principal beneficiary on the spiritual plane from the dominant 
minority's impermanent yet momentous achievement of establishing a 
universal state, the benefits on the political plane are harvested by other 
hands; and this distribution of advantages arises from the very nature of 
the situation. The enforced peace of a universal state gives the internal 
proletariat its opportunity for spiritual prowess in so far as it debars it 
from the privilege of exercising political power and relieves it of the 
necessity of bearing arms; and even the empire-builders, bled white by 
the supreme effort of imposing peace through a knock-out blow that has 
been the climax of a crescendo of fratricidal warfare, lose the zest that 
has carried their forefathers to victory in their struggle for existence 
in the foregoing Time of Troubles. The military service once readily 
accepted as an honour and as an opportunity for ambition now comes to 
be shunned as an unwelcome burden; and, in looking about for stalwart 
and willing shoulders to which this load might be transferred, the imperial 
authorities are apt to draw an ever larger quota of their military recruits 
from the ranks of an untamed external proletariat? The psychology of 
peace under the auspices of a universal state thus unfits the rulers 
themselves for the task of retaining their own political heritage; and 
accordingly the political beneficiaries of this process of psychological 
disarmament that is induced by the moral climate of a universal state 
are neither the rulers nor the ruled; they are intruders from beyond the 


2 See IV. iv, 226-7. 2 See IV. iv. 227-8 and V. v. 666-71 
3 See VIII vii. 43-44, The consequent barbarisation of the dominant minóriy 
has been discussed ik Vt Y. 459-80. 
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imperial frontiers who may be either members of the disintegrating 
society's external proletariat or representatives of some alien civilization. 

‘At an earlier point in this Study! we have, in fact, observed that the 
event which registers the extinction of a civilization—as distinct from 
the event which precipitates its antecedent breakdown and disintegra- 
tion—is usually the occupation of the domain of the defunct society's 
universal state either by barbarian war-lords from beyond the pale or by 
conquerors coming from another society with a different culture, or in 
some cases by both kinds of invader, one following at the heels of the 
other. Barbarians overran the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, the Guptan 
Empire, the Empire of Ts'in and Han, the Roman Empire, the Arab 
Caliphate, ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’, and both ‘the Middle Empire’ 
and ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt.* The Neo-Babylonian Empire, which 
was the Babylonic universal state, was cut short by Iranian barbarians 
who were in the act of becoming converts to the Syriac Civilization and 
architects of the original Syriac universal state; and this Achaemenian 
Empire, in its turn, was cut short by Macedonian barbarians who had 
already become disciples and missionaries of Hellenism before the whirl- 
wind campaign in which Alexander the Great overthrew the Achaemen- 
ian Power. The Mauryan Empire, which was the Indic universal state, 
suffered the Achaemenian Empire's fate, 150 years later, at the hands 
of an Hellenic successor of the Achaemenian Empire in Bactria; and the 
Empire of the Incas, which was the Andean universal state, was similarly 
‘cut short by militant apostles of Western Christendom whose leader 
emulated the demonic energy, but not the chivalrous generosity, of the 
‘Macedonian Alexander. At the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, which 
had provided an alien universal state for the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom, incipient barbarian invasions were overtaken, and were 
then either brought to a halt or changed in character, by the mightier 
march of Westernization: partly in the form of conquests by Western or 
Westernizing Powers, and partly through the cultural conversion of the 
subject peoples of the Empire and of the invading barbarians them- 
selves.) At the break-up of the Mughal Empire, which had provided an 
alien universal state for the Hindu World, incipient barbarian invasions 
were stopped dead by the restoration of the universal state in the form of 
a British Raj. . 

‘The benefits secured by barbarian or alien aggressors who have 
succeeded in taking advantage, for their predatory purposes, of the 
psychological climate induced by a universal state are palpable and, on 
a short view, imposing. Yet we have observed already, and shall be 
verifying in a later part of this Study, that the barbarian invaders of the 


$ In IV, iv. 56-119. 
2 The Hole barbarians who came in at the death of ‘the Middle Empire of Egypt 
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derelect domain of a crumbling universal state are heroes without a 
future; and Posterity would assuredly have recognized them as being 
the disreputable adventurers that they are, but for the retrospective 
glamour of romance and tragedy that is cast over their sordid escapades 
by their redeeming intuition of their fate and their marvellous capacity 
for writing their own epitaphs on their own terms in the language of 
high poetry. As for the achievements of the militant missionaries of an 
alien civilization, these too, though seldom so short-lived as the triumphs 
of the barbarians, are, like them, delusive and disappointing by compari- 
son with the historic achievement of an internal proletariat that has 
taken advantage of a pax oecumenica by founding, under its acgis, a 
universal church, 

In two instances in which we know the whole story, we have seen that 
a civilization whose universal state has been prematurely cut short by 
alien conquerors is capable of going to earth, hibernating for centuries, 
biding its time, and eventually finding its opportunity to expel the intru- 
sive civilization and resume the universal state phase of its history at the 
point where this has been interrupted. The Indic Civilization achieved 
this tour de force after nearly six hundred years, and the Syriac after 
nearly a thousand years, of submergence beneath an Hellenic flood; the 
monuments of their achievement were the Guptan Empire and the 
Arab Caliphate, in which they respectively resumed the universal states 
originally embodied in the Mauryan Empire and in the Achaemenian 
Empire.) On the other hand the Babylonic and Egyptiac societies were 
eventually absorbed into the body social of the Syriac, though the 
Babylonic Society succeeded in preserving its cultural identity for about 
six hundred years after the overthrow of the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar by Cyrus the Achaemenid, while 
the Egyptiac Society* maintained itself for no less than two thousand 
years after the termination of its natural expectation of life had been 
nalled by the collapse of ‘the Middle Kingdom’ in which we have seen 
its original universal state.* 

‘On the evidence of past history there are thus two alternative denoue- 
ments to attempts on the part of one civilization to devour and digest 
another civilization by force. The evidence shows, however, that, even 
when such an attempt is ultimately successful, there may be a period of 
probation, lasting for centuries or even millennia, before the result is 
assured; and the Time-scale here revealed might incline twentieth- 
century historians to be chary about forecasting the outcome of the 
‘Western Civilization’s latter-day attempts to swallow its contemporaries, 
considering how relatively short the time had been since even the oldest 
of these attempts had been inaugurated, and how little had yet been 
seen of the gradually unfolding story. 

In the case of the Spanish conquest of the Central American World, 
for example, in which the alien conquerors had actually anticipated the 

1 See VIII, ? See VIII. viii, 75-88. 
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establishment of a universal state by indigenous empire-builders, it 
might well have been supposed that, when the alien substitute, in the 
shape of the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain, had in due course been 
supplanted by a Republic of Mexico which had sought, and gained, 
admission into the comity of Western states, the assimilation of the 
Central American Society into the body social of the Western Society 
had become an irreversibly accomplished fact. Yet the Mexican Revolu- 
tion of A.D. 1821, which might thus have appeared to have completed 
the incorporation of the Central American into the Western World, had 
been followed by the Revolution of A.D. 1910, in which the buried but 
hibernating indigenous society had suddenly bestirred itself, raised its 
head, and broken through the crust of culture deposited by officious 
Castilian hands on the grave into which the conguistadores had thrust a 
body that they believed themselves to have slain. This portent from 
Central America raised the question whether thé apparent cultural 
conquests of Western Christendom in the Andean World and elsewhere 
might not likewise prove, sooner or later, to have been no more than 
superficial and temporary. 

"he Far Eastern Civilization in China, Korea, and Japan, which had. 
succumbed to the influence of the West within the last century before 
the time of writing, was manifestly far more potent than the Central 
American Civilization had ever been; and, if the indigenous culture of 
‘Mexico was reasserting itself after a four hundred years’ eclipse, it would 
be rash to reckon that the Far Eastern Society was destined to be 
assimilated by the West or by Russia. As for the Hindu World, the 
inauguration of two ‘successor-states’ of the British Raj in A.D. 1947 
might be interpreted as a peacefully accomplished counterpart to the 
establishment of a Republic of Mexico » revolution in a.D. 1821, and. 
at the time of writing it seemed possible that in this case, as in that, an 
act of political emancipation which had superficially set the seal upon 
the process of Westernization by bringing the emancipated state into the 
comity of Western nations, might prove in retrospect to have been the 
first step towards the cultural emancipation of a civilization that had 
been temporarily submerged by a Western tide. 

The Arab countries, again, which had recently been gaining admission 
to the Western comity of nations as sovereign independent states,” had 
been able to achieve this ambition in virtue of their success in shaking 
off an Ottoman political ascendancy and an Iranic cultural veneer by 
which they had been overlaid for four centuries. Was there any reason 
to expect that the latent survival power of the Arabic culture, which had 
enabled the Arabs to resist assimilation to the kindred culture of a sister 
society, would not assert itself, sooner or later, against the influence of 
the far more alien culture of the West? And, if the permanent Westerniza- 
tion of the Arabic World was not assured, there was also no assurance 
that the Ottoman Turkish converts from the Iranic culture, or even the 
Greek, Serb, Ruman, Bulgar, Georgian, and Russian converts from the 
Western Society's sister civilization, Orthodox Christendom, would 
abide in their new cultural allegiance. We can merely speculate on the 

"Sexi map 72, è See IV. iv. Sa and 107, 9 See IV. iv. 113-14 
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possibility that cultural conversions which, like those of the Aztecs, the 
Incas, and the Hindus, have been initiated by force of alien arms may 
prove less stable than conversions which have been entered into on the 
converts’ own initiative, like those of the Irish," the Scandinavians,? the 
Orthodox Christians? the Japanese,* and the Jews® to the culture of 
the West, or the assimilation of the Manchus to the Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion in China.‘ 

"The general effect of this survey of the ultimate consequences of 
‘cultural conversions is to confirm our conclusion that the sole sure 
beneficiary from the services afforded by a universal state is the internal 
proletariat, The benefits obtained by the external proletariat are always 
illusory, while those obtained by an alien civilization are apt to be 
impermanent, 


(c) THE SERVICEABILITY OF IMPERIAL INSTALLATIONS 
1. Communications 

An Analysis of Imperial Institutions 

Having now examined the effects of two general characteristics of 
universal states—their conductivity and their peace—we may go on to 
survey the services afforded to their beneficiaries by particular concrete 
institutions which they themselves deliberately create and maintain, 
but which are apt to find their historic mission in roles for which they 
had never been cast by their makers. These imperial institutions may be 
grouped under the three heads of installations, currencies, and corpora- 
tions, and each of these heads may be subdivided. The principal 
installations set up by a universal state are its communications, its 
garrisons and colonies, its provinces, and its capital city. Its most im- 
portant currencies are its official language and script, its legal system, 
and its money, weights and measures, and calendar. Its major corpora- 
tions are its army, its civil service, and its citizen body. If we consider 
each of these institutions in turn, we shall find itserving some unintended 
beneficiary in some measure. 


The Spider's Web 

Communications head the list, because they are the master-institution 
on which a universal state depends for its very existence, They are the 
instrument not only of its military command over its dominions but 


1 The firat act in the assimilation of the Irish was their voluntary decision, at the ime 
of the Reformation, when their English rulers tumed Protestant, to maintain thelr 
Allegiance to a Catholicism which had been thrust upon them in the Early Medieval 
‘gy of Wester history Gee TI sor d The second act was the captivation ofthe 
Irth in the nostenth conury ofthe ‘the contemporary Western 

‘Nationalism. (For recent ri Archaism as a symptom of 
‘Nationalism, see V. vi. 65-57 and Tr). 
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3. For the Westemzation of the Modem Greeks, see IL i. 226-7; V. vi. 68-70 and. 
gn BE vili ver a, For the deliberate attempt to transform the Rusian Orthodox 
Christian universal state into a member of the comity of Western states, see IV. i 
[es Bee TV. iv. 88-92. 

5 Bee TI, ü, 252-43 V. vi. 70-72) and IX. viii. 286-8, 6 See V. v. 348-9 nd 352. 
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also of its political control through overt imperial inspectors and un- 
avowed secret service agents. For this imperial life-line does not consist 
merely of the physical media of travel. The highways offered ready- 
made by Physical Nature, in the shape of rivers," seas, and steppes,’ do 
not provide practicable means of communication except in so far as they 
are effectively policed + and the same political condition governs, a 
fortiori, the use of artificial or regulated inland waterways and man-made 
roads, Nor is the maintenance of public security enough in itself to make 
the potentialities of communication practically operative. In a geographi- 
cal area so large as is the domain of even the least extensive universal 
state if measured by the standard of an individual human being’s mobility 
even in a technologically efficient society, the traveller may be hard put 
to it to reach his destination unless he is given the privilege of using 
public means of transportation, In most of the universal states so far 
known to History, these means had taken the form of an imperial postal 
service; and the imperial postmaster-general at the seat of the central 
government, with his host of subordinates strung out along the roads. 
radiating ftom the capital to the frontiers, had been apt to acquire the 
additional function of a chief of secret police whose most important 
duty, in the eyes of his masters, had been to turn his opportunities of 
intelligence to the central government's account by reporting on the 
conduct and ambitions of provincial governors and frontier commanders, 
and on the public opinion and temper of imperial troops and subject 
populations. 

A public postal service seems to have been part of the machinery of 
government of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad. In its metropolitan 
territory of Shinar, the embankments of the irrigation canals appear to 
have served as highways for land-traffic. "The New Empire’ of Egypt, 
which established its authority over the derelict Syrian and Mesopota- 
mian provinces of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad after an interlude of 
barbarian Hyksos rule, used the roads which it inherited here from its 
predecessors for keeping control over the native princelings by a service 
Of diplomatic couriers and travelling inspectors. In the Achaemenian 
Empire we find the same installations apparently raised to a higher level 
of organization and efliciency—though this apparent superiority in 
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standard may be an illusion reflecting a mere difference in the amount of 
our information. 


“The farther the bounds of the Empire were extended, the more power- 
ful became the position of the provincial governors; and this made it the 
more necessary to create institutions for preserving the Empire's unity 
and for ensuring a prompt and unhesitating execution of Imperial com- 
mands. Instruments for holding the Empire together were the great roads 
converging on Susa and traversing the Empire in all directions in the 
track of the previously existing trade-routes. . . . These roads were 
measured in parasangs and were permanently maintained in good condi- 
tion. The Imperial Highway! was provided, at intervals of about four 
parasangs on the average, with “imperial post-stations and excellent inns". 
‘The provincial boundaries and the river crossings were guarded by 
strongly garrisoned fortresses (rvAai) (the desert frontier of Babylonis 
among others, was provided with defences of the same kind).* At these 
points the traffic was subjected to searching supervision. All post-stations 
were manned by mounted couriers whose duty it was to convey imperial 
commands and official dispatches post-haste, travelling day and night 
without a break—'swifter than cranes”, as the Greeks put it. There is 
also said to have been a system of telegraphic communications by beacon- 
signals. To keep the satraps under control, the Emperor would take every 
opportunity of sending out into the provinces high officials, like the 
Emperor's “eye” or his brother or son, with troops at their back, These 
"would arrive, without warning, to inspect the administration and report 
abuses, Further safeguards against misconduct on the satraps’ part were 
provided by the presence of the imperial secretary who was attached to the 
provincial governor, and of the commandants of fortresses and other 
ry officers in his province, who all served as instruments of super- 

. These checks were supplemented by a highly developed espionage 
system. The Emperor had a ready ear for denunciations.” 


"This Achaemenian policy of utilizing the imperial communications. 
system as an instrument for maintaining the central government's control 
over the provinces reappears in the administration of the Roman 
Empire, which eventually fell heir to the former Achaemenian dominions 
west of the Euphrates, and of the Arab Caliphate—a reincarnation of the 
Achaemenian Empire in which the Syriac universal state found its 

2 ithe Great Noch Wes Road connecting Susa with Sardis and Ephesus fsc xiy 
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second avatar after the long interruption caused by the intrusion of the 
Hellenic Civilization upon the Syriac World between the Macedonian 
conqueror Alexander's crossing of the Hellespont in 334 2.c. and the 
Roman Emperor Heraclius’s withdrawal behind the Amanus in AD. 
636.1 In the case of the Caliphate a twentieth-century historian had at 
his disposal a wealth of information; for a full and accurate account of 
the ‘Abbasid road network and postal system had been extracted from 
the official records and preserved for Posterity in a corpus of treatises 
which was a notable monument of the classical Arabic literature,? while 
a picture of the Roman road network and postal system had been pieced 
together from archaeological and epigraphical evidence by Modern 
Western classical scholars.3 

‘The Roman Imperial Cursus Publicus was instituted by Augustus 
himself—perhaps consciously on the Achaemenian pattern*—and the 
burden of providing the service, which was originally imposed on the 
local public authorities, appears to have been progressively taken over 
by the Imperial Treasury in the reigns of Hadrian and Septimius 
Severus, though this without ever ceasing to bear heavily on the popula- 
tions of the territories through which the imperial highways rans 
Official dispatches were carried overland by corps of tabellarii and cur- 
sores, and oversea by naves tabellariae The Achaemenian inspiration of 
this Roman institution is betrayed in a characteristic use of couriers as 
spies. The emissaries of the Roman Imperial Government who went 
under the euphemistc names of frumentarii (foragers in the Age ofthe 
Principate and of agentes in rebus in the post-Diocletianic Age were 
counterparts, in Roman dress, of an Achaemenian emperor's ‘eye’. 
‘Their administrative duty of superintending the conduct of the imperial 
postal service was coupled with the political duty of espionage.” 

In the Caliphate under the ‘Abbasid régime the administration of the 
public postal service was turned to account for purposes of intelligence 
and police. 

‘At the capital of each of the large provinces into which the mighty 
empire was articulated there was a postmaster (Sahib al-Barid)* whose 
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duty it was to keep the Caliph continually informed of all affairs of any 
importance. The postmaster had even to keep an eye on the conduct of the 
governor and was thus a confidential agent of the Central Government's, 
appointed direct by them. The report of a Chief Postmaster of Baghdad, 
addressed to the Caliph Mutawakkil, has come down to us. . .. We even 
know the form of appointment of a postmaster. The Caliph commissions 
him therein to report from time to time on the conduct of the financial 
officials and of the administrators of the crownlands, on the state of agri- 
culture, on the situstion of the peasants, on the behaviour of the officials, 
and on statistics of the minting of gold and silver coin. He was also to be 
present when the troops were being reviewed and paid. It is clear that the 
postal service, as we understand it, was quite a secondary consideration. 
‘The primary consideration was what it had been under the Achaemenian 
Government. 

"The postmasters .. . were the sensitive octopus-arms which the Court 
of Baghdad extended into the provinces. ... The postal system was made 
to serve the purposes of espionage: in this far-flung empire the intelligence 
service was most efficiently organized. In the later parts of his work, Tabari 
gives the dates, not merely of the events themselves, but of the arrival at 
Court of the news of them.’* 

‘The same institutions reappear in two empires built by representatives 
of an Iranic Muslim Civilization that was affiliated to the Syriac and had 
retained a memory of the parent society's achievements. Seventeenth- 
century Western observers of the Ottoman Empire avowed their admira- 
tion for the imperial highways—the like of which were not to be found 
in the Western Europe of that day—and for the courier service, staffed 
with mounted Tatars, who emulated the hard riding of Darius's Persian 
equerries. The contemporary empire of the Timurid Mughals in India 
never attained the Ottoman standard either in the material quality of its 
roads or in the effectiveness of its public police, but these shortcomings 
did not prevent it from operating an espionage and intelligence system. 
in the Achaemenian and ‘Abbasid tradition. Confidential news bulletins 
were systematically sent in from each province by an official reporter 

(tedgi ah nawi) and were submitted to the Emperor by his mir bakhshi3 
‘When the Mughal Power went to pieces in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era, this intelligence organization continued to function longer 
than most other parts of the dilapidated imperial administrative machine. 

‘Napoleon, who was an active and ubiquitous builder of roads during 
the short life of the transitory universal state which he provided for an 
abortive Medieval Western city-state cosmos,$ was in this, as in so much 
of the rest of his work, making a conscious attempt to evoke a ghost of 
the Roman Empire; and the Petrine Russian Empire had deliberately 
set itself to acquire the Western technique which it used in its latter days 
for establishing and consolidating its hold over Transcaucasia, Trans- 


? von Kremer, A. Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen (Vienna 18 
Beaute, 2 vole) vol pp: 293 and 195; Eng translation by S. Khuda Bula 
‘The Orient under the Caliphs (Calcutta 1929, University Press), pp. 230 and 252, 
Das Arabische Reich und sein Sturz (Berlin 1902, Reime?) p. 350. 
d "le Central Structure of the Mughal Empire (Oxford 1936, Univer 
sity Press), pp. 220-1. ` 3 See xi, map 60. 
7 "This aspect of the Napoleonie Empire has been examined in V. v, 619-42. 
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caspia, the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, and a Maritime Province on the Pacific 
coast of the Continent by railway-building on a scale that outstripped 
all contemporary achievements in the United States and Canada. But 
similar circumstances and requirements likewise called similar adminis- 
trative machinery into existence in other universal states which could 
not have drawn their inspiration, even at second or third hand, from the 
practice and experience of imperial chanceries at Ur or Susa or Rome or 
Baghdad. 

‘Ts'in She Hwang-ti, the revolutionary founder of a Sinic universal 
state, was a builder of roads radiating from his capital, which he used for 
making political inspections and carrying out statistical surveys. The 
inspectorate was elaborately organized. An Inspector-General, with 
two deputies, in the capital was served by a numerous staff of sub- 
ordinates both in the capital and in the provinces, and there were special 
inspectorates, besides, for ‘subject barbarians’ and ‘subject states’. The 
Incas, likewise, were builders of roads and fortresses.? Like the Roman. 
conquerors of Italy, the Incas in their systematic northward conquests 
used these instruments to consolidate each gain of ground, in prepara- 
tion for the next advance.* The completed system consisted of two main 
roads running parallel, south and north, one along the Andean Plateau 
and the other along the Pacific Coast, with transverse connecting roads 
at intervals. These roads were carried across the rivers by bridges of 
stone and wood, by suspension bridges of rope, or by cable and basket $ 
"There were store-houses strung along the route, and relays of post- 
runners were stationed at intervals of one and a half leagues, A message 
could travel from Cuzco to Quito—a distance of more than a thousand 
miles as the crow flies and perhaps half as much again by road—in as 
short a time as ten days.” The organization of this service was attributed 
to the eighth Inca, Pachacutec (imperabat circa a.D. 1400-48) The 
travelling facilities were used by the Inca himself and by itinerant im- 
perial inspectors, intendants, and judges.” 

“The surveillance [of the Central Government over the provinces] was 
provided for by inspectors, drawn from the ranks of the orejonez,? who 


x See, Hackmann, H.: Chingch Phal (Munich 1937, Reinhardt), p, 168; 
Fitzgerald, C. P.: China, A Short Cultural History (London 1935, Creset Press) 
pir Franke, O.: Guehichte des Chinenichn Reichas, vol, (Berin and Leipzig 19% 
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made general tours of the Empire every three years, and by secret agents 
of the Inca... who paid visits, incognito, to all districts. These agents’ 
instructions were to observe, to listen to complaints, and to report, but it 
‘was not within their competence to take measures for the suppression of 
abuses. Under this system, several brothers of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui 
were successively appointed inspectors. . . . The duties of inspector-in- 
chief were performed by the Inca himself; he travelled over the Empire in 
his golden litter, and during the whole period of his visits—which were 
very long, considering that he sometimes remained absent [from the 
capital] for as much as three or four years—he would be hearing petitions 
and dispensing justice.’! 


While the means of communication with which the Inca Empire 
equipped itself were thus assiduously used by the public authorities, 
including the Emperor in person, they were not at the disposal of 
private travellers—in contrast to contemporary practice in Central 
America, where travelling companies of merchants, organized in a guild, 
were continually extending the field of their private economic enter- 
prise? in advance of the expansion of the Aztec Empire,? like the Roman 
negotiatores who, in their irrepressible eagerness for profits, used to push 
their way in advance of the legions into perilous no-man's-lands,* and 
linger there after the legions had retreated.5 This active international 
trade in private hands seems to have been part of the heritage of the 
Mexic Civilization from its Mayan predecessor.‘ On the other hand no 
evidence had survived to show that the Aztec Empire had been prompted 
by memories of ‘the First Empire’ of the Mayas when it had turned its 
commercial travellers to account as sources of military and political 
intelligence” or when it had constructed the installations with which it 
had confirmed its hold on its conquests in the manner of the contem- 
As moin viety. e weldee of the dina s presumed 
16 be his special care, and he was expected to devote a part of two or three daya each 
Week to ihe consideration of Indian petitions (Haring, C. Has The Spanish Empire i 
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porary Inca Power. The AztecImperial Government builtand maintained 
highroads, threw bridges of stone, wood, or rafts across the rivers, and 
operated on these thoroughfares an imperial postal service manned by 
relays of couriers at intervals of five or six miles.t 

In Japan the Great North-East Road running up the south-eastern 
side of the Main Island from the civil capital at Kyoto in the interior to 
the successive military capitals at Kamakura and Yedo, served first to 
secure the conquests made by the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan at the 
expense of the Ainu barbarians and afterwards to bring and keep Yamato 
under the domination of the Kwanto—as the new northern marches 
came to be called, after the name of the road by which they had been 
opened up. Under the Tokugawa régime, which provided the Far 
Eastern Society in Japan with its universal state, this trunk road and its 
branches ministered to the policy of the Shogun’s government at Yedo 
as an instrument not only for keeping an eye on the impotent Imperial 
Court at Kyoto, but also for the more formidable task of keeping to heel 
the feudal lords all over the Empire—especially those ‘Outside Lords’ 
(Toxama) whose houses had once been rivals of the Tokugawa in the 
grim struggle for power at the climax of a Japanese Time of Troubles. 

‘These daimyö were required by the Shogun to reside in Yedo, with 
their principal retainers, for so many months in the year, and to leave 
their wives and families there as hostages when they themselves were in 
residence in their fiefs, with the triple object of keeping them under 
supervision, loosening their personal hold on the fiefs from which they 
drew their political and military strength, and weakening them financi- 
ally by putting them under social pressure to live, while in the capital, in 
a style beyond their means.‘ The migration, twice a year, of these feudal 
lords, with their retinues, between their fiefs in the provinces and their 
residences in the capital was one of the distinctive features of Japanese 
Tife in the Tokugawa Age; and the grand trunk road and its ramifications 
were the media of communication for their perpetual coming and going. 
While the Government were interested in seeing the means of communi- 
cation kept up sufficiently well to serve this police purpose, they were 
equally interested in seeing to it that they should not be kept up well 
enough to tempt disaffected feudal forces into planning a convergent 
march on the capital; and they ‘deliberately refrained from building 
bridges and otherwise facilitating communications on the main lines of 
approach to Yedo’.5 


‘The Grand Canal 


In the main body of the Far Eastern World in China the long-distance 
transportation of foodstuffs in bulk came to be one of the besetting 
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problems of public administration, owing to a tendency towards political 
unification under an oecumenical government seated in the North which 
persisted after the economic centre of gravity had shifted conclusively 
from the North to the Yangtse Valley. 


‘Commercial growth in China never reached a level which would enable 
it to overcome the localism and narrow exclusiveness of an agricultural 
economy. [The] regional groupings were highly self-sustaining and 
independent of each other; and—in the absence of machine industry, 
modern facilities of transport and communication and an advanced 
‘economic organisation—state centralisation in the modern sense was im- 
possible. In the circumstances, the unity or centralisation of state power 
in China could only mean the control of an economic area where agri- 
cultural productivity and facilities of transport would make possible the 
supply of a grain tribute so predominantly superior to that of other areas 
that any group which controlled this area had the key to the conquest and 
unity of all China. It is areas of this kind which must be designated as the 
Key Economic Areas. . ..1 

“The Yangtse Valley grew in importance as a productive centre during 
the Eastern Tsin (a.D. 317-420) and the other Southern dynasties (A.D. 
420-589), definitely assuming the position of the Key Economic Area 
from the time of the T'ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-907). Politically, the centre 
of gravity still lay in the North. .  . This anomalous situation rendered the 
development and maintenance of a transport system linking the productive 
South with the political North a vital necessity. The link was provided 
by the Grand Canal? which engaged the attention of the best minds of 
China for more than ten centuries and demanded countless millions of 
lives and a large portion of the wealth of the country for its improvement 
and maintenance. : 

‘Although traditionally the canal is ascribed to the genius and extra 
gance of Yang Ti [imperabat A.D. 605-18] of the Sui, it was not built in 
one period or by one emperor, Like the Great Wall, it was constructed in 
disconnected sections at different periods. Yang Ti of the Sui completed 

* Chi, Chinosting: Key Economie Areas in Chinere History as Revealed inthe Develop- 
rent of Puc Works for io Casio (Londen 1936, Allen & Unwin), pp, p S Tae 
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it by linking the various waterways running in a north and south direction 
into a connected system! and adding long sectors both in the North and 
South. 

While the completion of the Grand Canal, in its original alinement 
from Hangchow via Loyang to Si-Ngan, was thus the work of Sui Yang 
"Ti, the solution of the problem of provisioning Si-Ngan from Kiangnan 
vip worked out, after the fall of Yang Ti and his house, by the public 
servants of the succeeding T’ang régime. Granaries were built en route— 
particularly at either end of the Yellow River gorge (‘the San Men 
Gates’), where storage facilities were required in order to allow of a 
six-mile portage overland.? This T'ang system of inland water communi- 
cations was perfected between A.D. 764 and 780 by a public servant named 
Liu Yen, who, among other improvements, built five different types of 
"boats for use on different sections;! but seven-tenths of the works 
accomplished under the T'ang Dynasty had been carried out before the 
outbreak of the devastating rebellion of An Lu-shan (saeviebat A.D. 

;-66) 
anser was a premonition of a Time of Troubles that overtook 
the main body of the.Far Eastern Society when the T'ang Dynasty 
finally went to pieces at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries of the 
Christian Era. After this Time of Troubles had entered on its second 
and more violent bout in the reign of the Sung Emperor Huisung 
(imperabat a.D. 1101-25)/ China relapsed into political disunity and, 
one; it took off from the Yellow River at a point in the neighbourhood of Loyang, 
faatia of at Kaifeng, and from this point it ran direct to the Hol (ee bid, pe 11391 
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therewith, the problem of long-distance grain transport automatically fell 
into abeyance; but, when unity was restored, and the Time of Troubles 
brought to an end, by Mongol empire-builders who established a 
Far Bastern universal state with its capital at Peking, this problem of 
grin transport, presente itself again, and this time in geographical 
‘circumstances that made it more dificult to solve than it had been in 
the days of an oecumenical government seated ‘beyond the passes’ at 
Si-Ngan—which the T’ang, like the Sui, had chosen for their capital 
—and still more difficult than in the days, between A.D. 960 and the 
disastrous year A.D. 1124, when the Sung had ruled virtually the whole 
of China from Kaiféng'—the most convenient of all possible sites in the 
Yellow River Basin for water communications with the South, lying, as 
it did, in the very middle of the Great Eastern Plain. 

‘The Mongols had followed the lead of their forerunners the Kin in 
choosing Peking for their capital because this site lay just inside the 
northernmost limits of the cultivated land of China, within convenient 
proximity to the steppes on which the Nomad conquerors of China were 
at home, Unlike the Kin, however, who had never succeeded in pushing 
southward beyond the basin of the Yellow River into the basin of the 
Yangtse, the Mongols had proceeded to conquer the whole of China 
right down to Canton inclusive; and this achievement raised for them 
the questions how they were to administer this vast, populous, and 
wealthy domain from a capital located on its extreme northern verge 
and how they were to keep this capital supplied from a southern ‘key 
economic area’ which was more remote from Peking than it was from. 
Kaiféng, Loyang, or even Si-Ngan. This problem was inherited from 
the Mongols by their indigenous Chinese supplanters the Ming, who 
soon found by experience that the military and political considerations 
telling in favour of Peking outweighed those considerations of cultural 
sentiment and economic convenience that had led the founder of the new 
dynasty to try the experiment of transferring the capital to the historic. 
site of Nanking.* But a reunited China could not be governed from 
Peking without some effective medium of communication for maintain- 
ing the Imperial Government's political control over the distant Yangtse 
Basin and still more distant southern seaboard, and for bringing rice 
northward in bulk for the two purposes of paying in kind the taxes due 
to the Imperial Government from the rice-growing provinces and at the 
same time feeding the vast and increasing population of an economically 
eccentric capital. This problem was solved by a re-alinement of the 
Grand Canal which made Peking instead of Kaiféng its northern 
terminus, 

From Peking southwards as far as the River Hwai, the Yuan (Mongol) 
Grand Canal was an entirely new enterprise, for Sui Yang Ti's branch, 
linking the Hai Ho with the Yellow River, had not been alined with the 
direct route between the Hai Ho Basin and the southern sections of the 
main line, and in any case the whole of the northern part of the Sui 
canal system had been wrecked by the retreating Sung in A.D. 1128, 
when they had breached the embankments of the Yellow River in order 

Seo p. 213, below, 2 See II, 
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to check the advance of the pursuing Kin invaders! The cutting of the 
new northern section was started, from Peking southwards, in A-D. 1292, 
and the completed Yuan Grand Canal continued to be used, after 
the expulsion of the Mongols, by their successors the Ming and the 
‘Manchus,? as the Sui Grand Canal had continued to be used by the 
Sui’s successors the T'ang and the Sung. The Grand Canal served, in 
fact, as the spinal cord of the Chinese body politic and body economic? 
until the dissolution of the traditional structure of Chinese social life in 
the course of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era under the 
economic impact of the West.+ 

In all chapters of its history the Grand Canal was, of course, mainly a 
medium for the slow transport of commodities in bulk, and it could not 
take the place of roads as media for a postal service. Accordingly, when 
the main body of the Far Eastern World was politically united, an 
oecumenical network of roads, to carry an. imperial postal service, had to 
be maintained side by side with an oecumenical system of inland water 
transport. The Manchus revived a postal system, once maintained by 
the Ming! which was perhaps ultimately derived irom the sytem with 
which Sinic universal state had been endowed by Ts'in She Hwang-t.^ 


‘All Roads Lead to Rome’ 

Te will be seen that, in constructing and maintaining their impressive 
systems of communications, the makers and masters of universal states 
usually had a clear and precise idea of the purposes for which they were 
burdening their subjects with these costly public works. Yet the sequel 
shows that the most sagaciously organized system of imperial communi- 
cations may be utilized by other parties than the Imperial Government— 
and this for purposes to which the official owners and operators of the 
system would have been either indifferent or hostile if they could have 
foreseen this unintended use to which their carefully designed installa- 
tions were to be put. 

"This variation on the motif of the victory of the dark horse? is piquantly 
illustrated in the history of the magnificent communications system of 
the Roman Empire. 

‘The splendour of this achievement on the social and political plane is 
ungrudgingly admitted in a passage already quoted? from the pen of a 
Greek Stole philosopher, living and teaching near the beginning of the 
second century of the Roman Peace, who is at the same time sharply 

3 Lethe lies dye of he ag Spite, when the Mongols were lag Wei rp on 
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aware of the psychological and spiritual limitations of Caesar's power 
and, indeed, cites his potency in policing the Hellenic World only in 
order to bring out this contrast. 

"You see that Caesar appears to provide us with a great peace, because 
there are no longer any wars or battles or any serious crimes of brigandage 
or: iag; so that one can travel at any season and can sail from the Levant 
to the Ponen 


‘Towards the close of the same century the eulogy was repeated, without 
the philosopher's reservation, by a Greek man of letters of a school 
which had recognized the Roman Empire as the Hellenic universal state. 

“The common saying that Earth is the all-mother and the universal 
home has been demonstrated by you Romans to perfection; for to-day 
Greek or barbarian, travelling heavy or travelling light, is at liberty to go 
where he pleases, at his ease; and, wherever he goes, he will never be 
leaving home behind him. The Cilician Gates and the narrow sandy 
passage through the Arab country to Egypt! have both alike lost their 
terrors, The mountains are no longer trackless, the rivers no longer im- 
passable, the tribesmen no longer ferocious; it is a sufficient passport to be 
a Roman citizen or indeed a Roman subject; and Homer's saying that “the 
Earth is common to all men” has been translated into fact by you, who 
have surveyed the whole Inhabited World and have thrown all manner of 
bridges over the rivers and have hewn cuttings through the mountains 
until you have made the Earth carrossable—with your post-houses planted 
in the wilderness and your system and order spreading civilisation far 
and wide.” 


If the makers and the panegyrists of the Roman imperial system of 
communications could have foreseen the future, they would have found 
it intolerable no doubt, but not unintelligible in a world in which ‘all 
roads’ led ‘to Rome’, that the thoroughfares which in their time were 
bringing prisoners, petitioners, and sightseers to the Imperial City 
should one day bring barbarian war-bands or the armies of rival empires. 
"They might even have taken a rueful pride in the thought that, in their 
impartial service to foes and friends alike, the Roman roads would still be 
beating witness to the Empire’s former greatness in those latter days of 
her adversity. These imperial highways certainly enabled, and possibly 
inspired, the barbarians to make straight forthe heart of the Hellenic 

ond. 

‘The Vandals, for instance, entered Spain within three years, and 
appeared before the walls of Carthage within twenty-four years, of their 
passage of the Rhine on the 31st December, A.D. 406. The Arabs arrived 
in Egypt within six years, at Carthage within sixty-four years, and all 
butin sight of the River Loire within ninety-nine years of their first raid 
across the Syrian Himes of the Roman Empire in a.D. 633. And the 
Romans’ Persian rivals for world dominion reached Calchedon, the 


1 See Herodotus, Book II, chaps, 4-7 and 88—A. 
2 Aristeides, P. Aelius: In Romam, $$ 100-1 in B. Keil' edition (Aelii Aristidis Quae. 
Supersunt Omnia, vol ii (Berlin 1898, Weidmann), pp. 1201). 
This strategy of the barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire is pointed out by 
Nilsson, M. P.: The Minoan-Mycenacan Religion ond its Survival in Greek Religion 
(London 1927, Milford), p. 33. 
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Asiatic suburb of Constantinople, within twelve years, and Alexandria 
within sixteen years, of their crossing of the Mesopotamian frontier of 
the Roman Empire in A.D. 603. 

"The inland sea which the Romans had confidently styled mare nostrum" 
proved even more serviceable to barbarian raiders than the Empire’s 
overland media of communication. Goths who had won a frontage on 
the north coast of the Black Sea by descending from the interior of 
the Continent and seizing the Roman Empire’s local client state, the 
Bosporan principality, took to the water in a.D. 254 and, forcing their 
way out through the Straits into the Aegean, sacked Athens in A.D. 268. 
A band of Franks, who had been planted by the Emperor Probus 
(Gmperabat AD. 276-82) on the sea-coast of Pontus, to hold for the 

pire against the Alans a frontier at the opposite extremity to the 
sector that was threatened by the Franks themselves from their native 
lair, seized ships and succeeded in exploring their way ‘from the mouth. 
of the Phasis to that of the Rhine’? This Frankish exploit was sub- 
sequently surpassed by the Vandals, who, after establishing themselves. 
in Carthage, likewise took to the sea and put Epictetus’s limited homage 
to Caesar out of date by turning a Mediterranean that had been ‘a 
Roman lake’ since the morrow of the Battle of Actium into the naval 
arena that it had been at the climax of the foregoing Time of Troubles, 
when Sextus Pompeius was defying Augustus, or when the Cilician 
pirates were challenging the might of a Roman Republic that had over- 
‘thrown all its peers, or when Carthage was contending with Rome for 
the dominion of the Hellenic World. Indeed the Vandals achieved what 
the Pompeians and Cilicians and Carthaginians had hardly dreamed of 
accomplishing. In A.D. 455 they captured Rome from the sea. Such a 
sensational reversal of maritime fortunes had not been witnessed in 
‘Mediterranean waters since, more than eighteen hundred years before, 
‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ had been overthrown by Vandal-like 
Mycenaean and Goth-like Achaean sea-rovers, 

‘If Romans of the generation of Domitian or of the seemingly halcyon 
Age of the Antonines could have foreknown these coming events, they 
might have been overcome by horror and indignation, yet they would 
hardly have been bewildered as they certainly would have been if they 
had been told that, by their time, the superb imperial system of com- 
munications had already fulfilled its historic mission by facilitating the 
journeys of a private Roman citizen of whom they had never heard. 
‘When Augustus imposed the Roman Peace on a Pisidia that had not 
been effectively subdued by either the Achaemenids on the Seleucids, 
he was unconsciously paving the way for Saint Paul, on his first mission- 
ary journey from Antioch-on-Orontes, to land in Pamphylia and travel 
inland, unmolested, to Antioch-in-Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. 
And Pompey had swept the Cilician pirates off the seas in order that 
Paul might make his momentous last voyage from a Palestinian Caesarea 
2 Gibbon iet He tion: Phe Dodie and Pall of the Roman Empire, cha 
xi folowing Panegyricl Veeres (he ttege, vil be found qa ps of ibe 
salen sot oe imus, Historie, Book I, chap. lxxi, $$ 3-5. The audacious adventurers 
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toan Italian Puteoli without having to brave man-made perils in addition 
to the ordeals of tempest and shipwreck. 

Jf we think of Antioch-on-Orontes as the base of operations from 
which Saint Paul achieved his spiritual conquests, we shall realize how 
successful and enduring Paul’s achievements were by comparison with 
the military and political enterprises of the House of Seleucus, which 
had operated from the same headquarters from the day when Seleucus 
Nicátór had ousted his rival war-lord Antigonus Monophthalmus from 
this key position and had removed the rising city of Antigoneia to a more 
commanding adjacent site to which he had given the new name of 
Antioch. The appeal ‘Come over into Macedonia and help us' which 
moved Saint Paul to deliver his triumphantly audacious assault upon the 
European shore of the Hellenic World's Aegean heart, had been heard, 
and responded to, by Seleucus Nicátór at the height of his fortunes, in 
an hour when the overthrow of Lysimachus in succession to the over- 
throw of Antigonus had made him master of the lion’s share of the 
Achaemenian heritage in Asia; and it had sounded again in the ears of 
Nicátór's descendant Antiochus the Great, when, after emulating his 
ancestor's exploits by driving to the wall Lysimachus's Pergamene heirs, 
he was hovering, like Paul in a later age, in the Asiatic hinterland of the 
Hellespont. Yet the enterprise which Paul was to carry to so brilliant a 
conclusion on the spiritual plane had ended in both political and personal 
disaster for Seleucus I and Antiochus III. 

Seleucus—impelled by homesickness to revisit at last the native land 
which he had not seen since he had crossed the Hellespont with 
Alexander fifty-three years before—had hardly recrossed the Straits 
and set foot again in Europe when he was treacherously assassinated by 
an unscrupulous adventurer; Antiochus, ambitiously aspiring to snatci 
the championship of the Macedonian cause against Rome out of the 
hands of Antigonus’s descendant King Philip V of Macedon and to 
avenge, in his rival’s stead, the honourable defeat which Macedonian 
arms had suffered at Cynoscephalae, only brought upon himself his 
ignominious military fiascos at Thermopylae and Magnesia, and had to 
pay the political penalty of surrendering all Seleucid possessions in 
Europe and Asia north-west of Taurus. Following in these inauspicious 
footsteps, Saint Paul, in his spiritual campaigns, succeeded where the 
Seleucidae had failed. In the Hellespontine city of Alexandria Troas, 
which had closed its gates against Antiochus, Paul succeeded in found- 
ing a Christian congregation.‘ And the fatuous boast of Antiochus's 
swashbuckler Aetolian allies that they would pitch their camp on the 
banks of the Tibers sets a standard by which we may measure Paul's 
successful fulfilment of his prediction that he was to see Rome as well as 

+ For the relation between Antioch and ita forerunner Antigoneia, see Tscherikower, 
Vu: Die Hellenistischen Stádtaründergen von Alexander dem Crosse bis auf die Romer” 
zeù (Leipzig 19a, Dieterich), p. 61; Bouché-Levieroa, Ac Fhistoire der Sdleucidar 
(Paris 1915-14, Leroux, a vole), vol, |, pp. 32-39, and vol. i p. gaa, Bevan, E- Rec 
The Howe of Selen London 1902, Edward Arnold, 2 vols] vel. | pp- 211-12. 
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her Oriental and Greek dominions. He reached Rome as a political 
prisoner, but, whatever the length of his sojourn there and in whatever 
way he may have met his end in This Life, it is certain that his 

and action in the Imperial City ensured the survival there of an infant 
Christian congregation that was to have a greater destiny than any other. 
in the Hellenic World? 


The Roman Roads’ Service to the Christian Church 

If this contrast between Paul's success and the Seleucids’ failure is 
mainly to be explained by the difference of the planes on which the 
Apostles of Jesus and the Successors of Alexander were operating, the 
no less striking contrast between Paul’s success and the Mauryan 
Emperor Agoka's failure in a philosophic missionary enterprise in 
the same Mediterranean area may be ascribed in a large measure! to the 
establishment of the Roman Peace in the Hellenic World between the 
Buddhist philosopher-king’s and the Christian Apostle’s day. Acoka has 
left us a notice of the philosophic missions which he sent to the realms 
of five of Alexander's successors in the second generation,4 but no record. 
of his emissaries’ activities has come to us from their mission field, and, 
whatever their fortunes may have been, they made no discernible effect 
upon the history of Mankind. In seeking to propagate the philosophy of 
Siddhartha Gautama beyond the western limits of his own Mauryan 
Peace, Acoka was unlucky in his generation, for the Achaemenian Peace, 
which had proved so conductive a medium for Judaism and Zoroastri 
ism,5 and had perhaps conveyed to the Hellenic World the Zoroastrian 
and Indic elements that are to be found in Orphism,* had been broken up 
by force of Macedonian arms two generations before Acoka's time, and 
the anarchy that racked the Syriac and Hellenic worlds, with litte inter- 
mission, from this break-up of the Achaemenian Peace to the establish- 
ment of the Roman Peace was particularly unpropitious for missionary 
work, 

On the other hand the Roman Peace proved as propitious a social en- 
vironment for Paul's successors as it had been for Paul himself. In the 
latter part of the second century of the Roman Empire's existence, Saint 

1 See Acts xix. ar. 
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Irenaeus of Lyon—a Christian Father who was an approximate con- 
‘temporary of the pagan Greek man of letters Publius Aelius Aristeides— 
‘was paying an implicit tribute to the Empire in extolling the unity of the 
Catholic Church throughout the Hellenic World. 


"Having received this gospel and this faith, . .. the Church, in spite of 
her dispersal throughout the World, preserves these treasures as meticu- 
ously as if she were living under one single roof. She believes in these 
truths as unanimously as if she had only one soul and a single heart, and 
she preaches them and expounds them and hands them down as concord- 
antly as if she had only one mouth. While the languages current in the 
World are diverse, the force of the [Church's] tradition is one and the same 
everywhere. There is no variety in the faith or in the tradition of the 
churches that have established themselves in the Germanies or in the 
Spains or among the Celts or in the East or in Egypt or in North-West 
Africa, or, again, of the churches that have established themselves at the 
‘World's centre. Just as God's creature the Sun is one and the same 
throughout the World, so likewise the Gospel of the Truth shows its light 
everywhere/* 


This successor of Paul's failed to recognize—or at any rate forbore to 
acknowledge—how much the Christian Church was indebted for her 
marvellous unanimity-in-ubiquity to the communications system of the 
Roman Empire. But the connexion was disagreeably evident two hundred 
years later, in an age when the Church had become the official partner 
of the Roman State, to a pagan historian bred in the city that had been. 
the spiritual headquarters of Saint Paul and the political headquarters 
of the Seleucidae. 

"The Emperor] Constantius [II] writes Ammianus Marcellinus of 
Antioch, ‘found the Christian religion uninvolved and straightforward and 
proceeded to muddle it up with old wives’ superstitions, As his delight in 
complicated theological hair-splitting was greater than his sense of 
responsibility for maintaining harmony, he provoked innumerable dissen- 
sions, and he added fuel to the galloping flames by organizing acrimonious 
debates, One consequence was that crowds of prelates made use of the 
public post-horses (iumentis publics) for rushing to and fro on the business 
of these “synods”, as they call them. The prelates’ object was to wrench. 
the whole practice of their religion into conformity with their own 
caprice; Constantius's achievement was to ham-string the postal service 
(rei vekiculariae succideret nervos).’> 

‘The sentiments of Ammianus, a Roman soldier of Greek birth writing 
history in the Latin tongue, would have been applauded by the Roman 
administrators who had called the imperial system of communications 
into existence and by the Greek men of letters who had eulogized it as 
its apogee. Though the waters of the Mediterranean Sea and the pave- 
ment of the chaussées leading inland from its shores were free for all 
‘comers to traverse at their own risk, exertion, and expense, the imperial 
postal service was not a facility provided by the Government for the 
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convenience of the public, but a burden imposed on the public by the 
Government for strictly official purposes;! and, before the bishops took 
the mail-carts by storm, the passes (diplomata) entitling private persons 
to travel by public post were issued very sparingly, and this only on 
warrants from the very highest authorities.* Itinerant second-century 
Greek lecturers who would have been happy to receive passes for them- 
selves would have grudged them to itinerant fourth-century prelates if 
they could have foreseen the appearance of such strange personages 
above the historical horizon of their conventional-minded age. But the 
Roman system of imperial communications is not the only one that 
illustrates the irony of history. 


The Beneficiaries of Means of Communication created by Other Universal 
States 

‘The Empire of Sumer and Akkad was as hard hit by its own efficiency 
in this department of imperial administration as the Roman Empire was 
in the last chapter of the story. Its north-eastern highways? eventually 
conveyed both the flood of Mitanni Nomad invasion which swept across 
Mesopotamia and over Syria into the Nile Deltz* and the contemporary 
infiltration of Kassite mountaineers into Shinar—a sluggish flow whose 
waters, eventually submerging Babylon, turned the latter-day capital of a 
Sumeric universal state into a cultural morass that it was to take the best 
part of a thousand years to reclaim.5 The corresponding north-western 
highway® conveyed Hittite marauders from the Anatolian Plateau on the 
lightning raid in which they sacked Babylon cirea 1595 or 1531 3.07 The 
success with which the barbarians thus used the imperial thoroughfares 
of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad to break the Empire’s power and to 
plunder its wealth was sensational, yet at the same time it was a per- 
formance which was to have little lasting effect on the fortunes of Man- 
kind, as was evident in the perspective of some three and a half millennia 
of subsequent history. There was, however, another unintended benefici- 
ary from these roads whose influence, under many masks, was still at 
work in the WorldinA.D. 1952; for it was the forerunners of this Sumeric 
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imperial communications system that had conveyed the worship of 
Ishtar and Tammuz, the Mother and her Son, on the first stages of that 
long journey which—in diverging directions and through continual 
‘metamorphoses—was to carry this rudiment of aSumeric higher religion 
over Syria to the shrine at Abydos on the banks of the Nile, and over 
Asia Minor to the Island of Heligoland among the waters of the North 
pu 

When the Achaemenidae, establishing a wider empire on the site of 
‘Ur-Nammu’s and Sulgi’s, reconditioned the same north-western high- 
way and extended it to the shores of the Aegean and the Hellespont, 
they, in their turn, were leading a lightning conductor into the heart of 
their dominions. ‘Their magnificent installations opened the way for 
the Pretender Cyrus the Younger to march his invincible ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries from Sardis to Cunaxa,? and for Alexander to follow, 
from the Granicus to Arbela, the trail which the Ten Thousand had 
blazed for an Hellenic conquest of South-Western Asia. The lightning 
speed of Alexander's marches in the western and central provinces of the 
Empire bears witness to the excellence of the Achaemenian roads as well 
as to the endurance of the Macedonian troops and to their leader's own 
demonic energy? The political achievements of Alexander and his 
successors were, however, as negative and ephemeral as they were 
astonishing. While it took them no more than five years to break the 
Achaemenian Empire up, they never succeeded in puiting the fragments 
together again. ‘The true beneficiaries of the Achaemenian empire- 
builders’ constructive work were two higher religions, Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism, and the tragically efficient destructive ability of the 
Macedonian conguistadores cleared the field, not for 2 Macedonian re- 
production of the Achaemenian Empire, but for an influx of Hellenic 
culture. 

When, after an interval of nearly a thousand years of Hellenic intru- 
sion, the Syriac universal state, originally embodied in the Achaemenian 
Empire, was reconstituted at last in the shape of the Arab Caliphate,* it 
was the turn of the north-eastern highway—now pushed forward again 
by Arab empire-builders up to the Transoxanian shore of the Eurasian 
Steppet—to serve as the suicidally directed lightning conductor for a 
Blitzkrieg in the Nomadic style of warfare. The coup de grdce which the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad had received from the Hittites, and the 
Achaemenian Empire from the Macedonians, pouring down the north- 
west highway from a barbarian reservoir in Europe, was administered 
to the Caliphate by Turks and Mongols breaking in from the Eurasian 
Steppe in the ruck of he Mitanni. Contemporancously, other barbarian 

2 See V. y, 148-52 and IX. viii, 455, 
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invaders of the Caliphate were sped on their way by other imperial 
thoroughfares. The North African coast-road from Alexandria to the 
Straits of Gibraltar,’ which the Primitive Muslim empire-builders had 
opened up, and the road from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Rhéne,* 
which they had taken over from the Roman Empires Visigothic 
successor-state, served to carry the barbarian Arab Banu Hilal and 
Sulaym from east to west, the Western Christian invaders of the 
Peninsular domain of Dar-al-Islam from north to south, and “Berber 
‘war-bands—unsuccessfully disguised by the high-sounding names of 
“Fatimids’, Murabits, and Muwehhids—both eastward to the Nile and 
northward to the Ebro. Here too, however, the lasting beneficiary from 
the imperial system of communications was not any barbarian invader. 
‘The historic mission of the wonderful organization described in the 
Corpus of Arab Geographers? was to facilitate the propagation of Islam. 

‘A few more illustrations of our theme may be cited to complete the 
tale. The thoroughfares traversing the Eurasian Steppe in all directions 
—from the Carpathians, Pamirs, and Kwenlung to Qiragorum and 
Peking—that were opened up for the short span of about ninety years* 
by the Mongol Empire, were to serve, not the Mongol empire-builders, 
butalien religious missionaries. These Mongol-made thoroughfares gave 
Western Catholic Christianity its first opportunity to attempt the con- 
version of China;* they gave Islam two footholds within China's western 
borders; and they prepared the way for the eventual conversion of the 
‘Mongols themselves and their Calmuck kinsmen to the Tibetan Tantric 
form of Mahayanian Buddhism. The Grand Trunk Canal which was 
the chef d'æuvre among the public works of the Far Eastern universal 
state in China served to convey a second wave of Western Catholic 
Christian missionaries from the southern ports to Peking. The com- 
munications system of the Timurid Mughal Empire in India, which was 
too ramshackle to hold the Empire together, sufficed to carry contem- 
porary Catholic missionaries on successive expeditions from Goa to 
Agra and made it possible for the Emperor Akbar to assemble at his 
‘court a mixed company of exponents of rival faiths whose seances in his 
presence inspired him to promulgate his own abortive Din Ilahi! The 
roads efficiently provided by the Aztecs and the Incas enabled Cortés 
and Pizarro to overrun two new worlds with the lightning speed of a 
Macedonian Alexander, and thereby opened the way for Catholicism to 
make lasting spiritual conquests in these evanescent military conquista- 
dores wake. In the Sinic World, Ts'in She Hwang-ti's work was over- 
taken by the same nemesis. 

"The construction of roads was a benefit to the Empire, but it proved a 
danger to the Ts'in Dynasty. When the great revolt occurred, the armies 
of the rebels found that the new roads served their purposes as well [as], 
or better than, those of the soldiers of Ts'in. For all the roads centred on 
the capital. The rebel armies were thus able to move swiftly and easily into 
the western hill country, hitherto so difficult of access, while the Ten 

* See xi, maps 33 an 2 See ibid. 
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generals, endeavouring to cope with rebellion in all parts of China, were 
hampered by the lack of lateral communications, 


During a Napoleonic occupation of Dalmatia that lasted less than ten. 
years, the French empire-builders did their road-building so well for 
the benefit of a Hapsburg Monarchy which was to enter into the fruits 
of their labours that the subsequent spectacle of these fine public works 
which the French had left behind them startled the astonished Emperor 
Francis into exclaiming that it was a pity that the French had not stayed 
in Dalmatia a bit longer.? 

An Islamic Pilgrims’ Way? 

‘There was one famous road, ‘the King’s Highway’,¢ which had played 
anhistoric part in the life of one empire after another. This thoroughfare 
ran north and south, along the border between Syria and the Syrian 
Desert, from the crossings of the Euphrates, at the point where the 
river bends nearest to the Mediterranean, ‘through Damascus and 
‘Transjordan to the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, where the road branched 
westwards across the Desert of Sinai towards Egypt and south-eastwards 
into Arabia. This King’s Highway had served successively the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad, ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire, and the Achaemenian Empire. After the shattering of. the 
Achaemenian Peace by Alexander, the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, 
holding opposite ends of the thoroughfare, had contended with one 
another for possession of the whole of it, and the Seleucids had won the 
contest only to give place to Rome—till the King's Highway had changed 
hands again from the Roman Empire to the Arab Caliphate and there- 
after, in its southern sector, from de ‘Abbasids’ Fatimid successor-state 
to the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, 

In the course of its long anid chequered history the King’s Highway 
has been used, not only by its official masters of the moment, but by 
rebels, raiders, and rival Powers, The Elamite and Babylonian war- 
lords who had twice taken this road in the eighteenth century B.C. in 
order to reimpose the long dormant authority of an Empire of Sumer 
and Akkad on the princelings of Syria had been pursued along their own 
highway on their return march, and been relieved of their booty, by an 
untamed band of Hebrew Nomads.‘ In the eighteenth or seventeenth 
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century B.c. the King's Highway had carried a Palestinian barbarian 
Hyksos war-band to the north-eastern corner of Egypt, and perhaps 
also an advance guard of the Eurasian Nomad Mitanni to the north- 
‘western corner of Arabia, on the last stage of their long trek from the 
south-western shore of the great Eurasian Steppe.t In the fourteenth or 
thirteenth century s.c. the Children of Israel had been refused a passage 
along the southernmost section of the King’s Highway by the Edomite 
successor-state of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, and had forced a passage 
along another section in the teeth of opposition from an Amorite suc- 
cessor-state in the Peraea,? on their way to carve out a domain for 
themselves on the western side of Jordan. In the ninth, eighth, and 
seventh centuries B.C. the independent principalities of Syria that had 
emerged from a dark age following the collapse of ‘the New Empire’ of 
Egypt and the overthrow of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ had fallen 
victims to Assyrian aggressors following on Chedorlaomer's track; and 
when the downfall of Assyria had seemed to promise them relief they 
had been cheated of it by the immediate substitution of Babylonian for 
Assyrian rule. On the eve of the overthrow of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire by Cyrus the Achaemenid, the King’s Highway had once again 
come to the fore in the play of international politics, and a would-be 
leader of an anti-Babylonian movement among the remnant of Judah 
had exhorted his countrymen to recondition this historic route in order 
to expedite the passage of Cyrus's liberating armies. 

"The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness: Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord; make straight in the desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made low; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.”* 


“The road was to follow much the same route that Nabonidus’, the last 
emperor of the short-lived Neo-Babylonian Empire,’ ‘had taken east of 
Jordan and through Ammonitis, Northern and Eastern Edom. 

At the break-up of the Achaemenian Empire's Seleucid successor- 
state, Nabataean intruders from Arabia, treading in the footsteps of the 
Children of Israel, had followed the King’s Highway, without turning 
off it to pass over Jordan, till they had reached and occupied Damascus; 
and at the break-up of the Roman Empire the Primitive Muslim Arabs 
—taking the same war-path, and avenging, in a decisive victory at the 
passage of the Yarmuk, their discomfiture at Mu'tah in their first en- 
counter with the Roman veterans of the last and greatest Romano- 
Persian War—had not only captured Damascus but had established 


1 See the Note on Chronology in vol. x, and p. 20%, n. 3, below. 

2 Num xx 14-22 and xil 4. 7 Num. xxi ar-az, 

A len gU g-t The techn: of making military thoroughfares seems to have been 
borrowed by successive empire-bulldera from their predecesora to judge by ihe 
Tenmarkable correspondence Between the Pentateuch Grest verom of thin passage oÈ 
Boeutero-leaiah, quoted in the Gospels, and a passage in Plutarcha Live of he Gracchi 
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there the capital of an empire whose boundaries they had pushed out, 
within the next hundred years, to Farghinah on the one side and to the 
Atlantic coasts of Morocco and the Iberian Peninsula on the other. At 
the break-up of the Arab Caliphate the Crusaders, bursting into Syria 
through the Cilician Gates and by sea, had forced the passage of the 
Jordan in the reverse direction to that of the Israelites” trek, and had 
pushed their way southwards, down the southernmost stretch of the 
King’s Highway, till they had reached the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah 
and had thereby momentarily cut the land communications between the 
African and Asiatic domains of Dar-al-Islam.t 

This history of the King’s Highway over a period of some three 
thousand years might look like a monotonous repetition of contests 
between successive universal states claiming legitimate sovereignty over 
the thoroughfare and outsiders disputing their title by force of arms. 
Yet the historic importance of the King’s Highway lay in none of these 
episodes. This long-fought-over thoroughfare was to find its destiny at 
last as an Islamic Pilgrims’ Way on which, year by year, a peaceful 
multitude of Muslims—converging from the far-flung outposts of Dar- 
al-Islam in Fez and Sarayevo and Vilna and Qazin and Kashghar— 
would make the Hajj, at first on foot or camel-back and latterly by train? 
to the Holy Cities of the Hijaz. 


The Mahdydna’s Transcontinental Royal Road 

This pacific exploit of Islam was surpassed by the Mahayana, which 
laid one empire after another under contribution to prepare the way for 
its astonishing journey from the Ganges to the Yellow River round three 
sides of the Tibetan Plateau.? When Cyrus II had opened a road from 
Oxus to Indus over the Hindu Kush in order to annex the Panjab to the 
Achaemenian Empire; when Chandragupta had carried Cyrus's high- 
land highway on south-eastwards, across the whole expanse of the plains 
of Hindustan, from Taxila to Magadha, in order to clinch his hold on 


2 This curiosity of historical geography had an effective precedent in the Völker- 
‘wanderung that followed the collapse of the Middle Empire” of Egypt end an Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad that hed Been momentarily re-established by Hammurabi, and it 
tip kad an, abortive pall în the, Völkerwanderung due had followed the ecllapse of 
"the New Empire’ of Egypt and “the thahesocracy of Minos’ In the eighteenth or 
seventeenth century p.c, an advance guard of the Hurrian highlander, who had been 
Seton the move by the impact of the Eurasian Nomad Mitanni, had established theme 
Selves in the highlands overhanging the Wadi Aribub (see Gen: xiv, 6). In the twelfth 
Sentry m.s, when the main body Of the Philistine refugees from the Aegeen Basin and 
radere of the Egyptine World had ensconced themselves in the coastal cities of the 
one warband of Cherethite intruders from overseas bad penetrated into 

the arid Negeb, south-east of Gaza, and had established themselves there at Ziklag (see 
Lim Sul and cu. o Possibly they ed been attempting the fent, which the 
rusader Kingdom of Jerusalem was momentarily to achieve its day, of gaini 
ouseasion ofa land- bridge between the Mediterrancan and the Red Sen, If that h 
een their objective, they had been foiled by the successful establishment of an Edomite 
succestor-sate of the New Empire of Egypt in the Wadi “Arabah end on the plete 
fo the east off whose Hurete occupants the Edomite invaders had exterminated (ce 
Dear iras Tar and 2a), See further IX. vi. 358, n. 1 

2 "he building of the Hijaz railway southwards from Damascus along the route of 
the King’ Highway was begun inco, 1902 and was com 
‘AD. 1998. Put cur of action in the war of 1914-15, the. 
issesfer from Marin southwards. 
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an Indic universal state which he had founded by expelling Alexander's 
feeble garrisons from Cyrus's and Darius’s derelict Indian provinces; 
when the Greek princes of Bactria and their Kushan successors had 
taken an unintended advantage of Cyrus's and Darius's and Chandra- 
gupta’s work in order to ‘abolish the Hindu Kush’ by establishing their 
rule from Farghünah to Bihar; when the Prior Han, feeling their way 
westward beyond the north-western extremity of Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s 
‘Wall and crossing the sand-sea in the Tarim Basin from oasis to oasis, 
had ‘abolished the Tien Shan’ by descending on Farghinah ? when the 
Posterior Han had contended for the possession of this coveted route 
with the Kushan Emperor Kanishka:? not one of these empire-builders 
can have suspected that the mighty public works which each had believed 
himself to be carrying out for his own carefully calculated purposes were 
mere fragments of a grand design in which he and his rivals and adver- 
saries, and his and their predecessors and successors, were each un- 
consciously performing their allotted task in the corée. He would have 
been still more astonished to learn that this gigantic network of com- 
munications was being constructed by a press-gang of empire-builders 
for the benefit, not of some superlative secular empire of Pan-Asian 
dimensions, but of an Indic philosophy which was being transfigured 
into a religion* as it travelled—along the road that captains and kings 
had prepared for it—towards its mighty mission field among the 
peoples of the Far East! This truth was, nevertheless, to be revealed by 
the course of history; and, where the Mahāyāna had shown the way, a 
procession of other religions—Manichaeism, Nestorianism, Islam, and 
‘Western Christianity‘—was to follow as soon as facilities were unin- 
tentionally provided for them by other empire-builders: the T’ang 
whose political necromancy succeeded in evoking a ghost of the Sinic 
universal state to haunt a nascent Far Eastern World,’ and the Mongols 
who, after China had been crushed by the incubus of the T"ang's success, 
imposed on her an alien universal state’ which momentarily embraced, 
besides, all the other shores of the vast Eurasian Steppe. 


The Challenge to Christianity in a Western Technology s ‘Annihilation of 
Distance’ 
Our survey has brought to light so many cases in which a brilliantly 
lanned and magnificently executed system of public communications 
Fas ultimately been turned to account by unexpected and unintended 
beneficiaries that we may tentatively regard this tendency as illustrating 
an historical ‘law’, and in A.D. 1952 this conclusion raised a momentous 
question about the future of the Westernizing World in which the writer 
of this Study and his contemporaries were living. 
By the year A. 192 the initiative and skill of Western Man had been 
engaged for some four and a half centuries in knitting together the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet by 2 system of 
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communications that was unprecedented in the two features of being 
literally world-wide and being operated by a technique which was con- 
stantly surpassing itself at a perpetually accelerating pace. The wooden 
caravelsand galleons, rigged for sailing in the eye of the wind, which had 
sufficed to enable the pioneer mariners of Modern Western Europe to 
make themselves masters of all the oceans, had given way to mechanically 
propelled iron-built ships of relatively gigantic size; ‘dirt-tracks’ 
travelled by six-horse coaches had been replaced by macadamized and 
concrete-floored roads travelled by automobiles; railways had been 
invented to compete with roads, and aircraft to compete with all land- 
borne or water-borne conveyances. Concurrently, means of communica- 
tion which did not require the physical transportation of human bodies 
had been conjured up, and put into operation on a world-wide scale, in 
the shape of telegraphs, telephones, and wireless transmission—visual 
as well as auditory—by radio. The movement of sea-borne and air- 
borne traffic had been made detectable at long range by radar. There 
had been no period in the history of any other civilization in which eo 
large an area had been made so highly conductive for every form of 
human intercourse. 

In the light of the histories of all other known civilizations, the 
development of this system of communications foreshadowed the even- 
tual political unification of the society in which these technological 
portents had appeared. At the time of writing, however, the political 
prospects of the Western World were still obscure;? for, even though an 
observer might feel certain, in his own mind, that political unity would 
come about in some form sooner or later, neither the date nor the 
manner of this apparently inevitable unification was yet possible to 
divine. In a world which was still partitioned politically among sixty 
or seventy self-assertively sovereign parochial states, but which had 
already discovered the technique of fylg and the “know-how” of manu- 
facturing the atom bomb, it was manifest that political unity might be 
imposed by the familiar method of the ‘knock-out blow’; and it was also 
probable that, if peace was thus to be imposed in this case, as it had been 
in so many others, by the arbitrary fiat of a single surviving Great Power, 
the price of unification by force, in terms of moral, psychological, social, 
and political, as well as material, devastation, would be relatively still 
higher than it had been in other performances of this tragedy. At the 
same time it was possible that—even if political unification were inevi- 
table and indeed indispensable—it might be achieved by the novel 
alternative method of voluntary co-operation, without coercion or 
catastrophe, which had been tried after the war of 1914-18 in the League 
of Nations and was being tried again after the war of 1939-45 in the 
United Nations Organization. The prospects of this great political experi- 
ment, as they appeared at a date rather more than half-way through the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era, are discussed in a later part of 
this Study." But, whether the political future of the Westernizing World 
of the day was to be rough or smooth, and whatever form of political 
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unity was to be attained in this world by whatever road, it could be 
predicted with some confidence that the world-wide network of un- 
precedentedly efficient communications which the Western Civilization 
had already installed for its own purposes would find its historic mission 
in the familiar ironic role of being turned to account by unintended 
beneficiaries. 

Who would draw the largest benefits in this case? In another context 
we have seen reason for expecting that, in this Western World that had 
come to embrace the whole surface of the planet, the barbarians of the 
external proletariat would play an even less significant part than they 
had played in the histories of other civilizations. On the other hand the. 
extant higher religions, whose domains had been linked up with one 
another, and with the dwindling tenements of pagan Primitive Man, by 
the West European technologist's ever closer-meshed spider's web, had 
already begun to take advantage of the fresh opportunities thus opened. 
to them, without waiting for the establishment of a universal peace. Saint 
Paul, who had once travelled from the Orontes to the Tiber under the 
aegis of a Pax Romana, had been eagerly venturing forth on other seas 
still broader and stormier than the Mediterranean, On board a Portuguese 
caravel he had travelled on from Rome round the Cape of Good Hope on 
his second journey to India, and farther afield again, through the Straits 
of Malacca, on his third journey to China. Trans-shipping to a Spanish. 
galleon, the indefatigable Apostle had crossed the Atlantic from Cadiz to 
Vera Cruz, and the Pacific from Acapulco to the Philippines. Nor had 
‘Western Christianity been the only living religion to take this advantage 
of Western technique. While Western Catholic Christianity was reach- 
ing the Pacific coasts of China and Japan by sea, Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity, in the train of Cossack pioneers equipped with Western 
fire-arms, had been making the long trek from the River Kama to the 
Sea of Okhotsk;* and these sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century 
missionary enterprises of Christianity in Asia had been emulated in 
‘Tropical Africa in the nineteenth century by Christianity and Islam in 
competition. It was not inconceivable that the Mahayina might one day 
recollect its marvellous journey over a succession of royal roads from 
Magadha to Loyang, and, in the strength of this buoyant memory, 
might turn such Western inventions as the aeroplane and the radio to 
as good account for its own work of preaching salvation as it had once 
turned the Chinese invention of the printing-press.* 

The issues raised by this stimulation of missionary activities on a 
world-wide range were not just those of ecclesiastical ‘geo-politics’. The 

3 fcre ff Nestorian lodgement in Travancore as the int attempt of Christian- 
ity, o convert India, and the Jenult mission to the court of Akbar as the recond, 

S Reckoning the aoventhcentury Nestorian lodgement t Si- Nigan as the fs attempt 
of Christianity to convert China, the thirteenth-eentury and fourteenth- century Western. 
Christian missions overland ae the second, and the sixteenth-centary and seventeenth 
‘connury Western Christian missione by sea es the thirds 
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entry of established higher religions into new missionary fields brought 
up the question whether the eternal essence of a religion could be 
distinguished from its ephemeral accidents; the encounters of the 
religions with one another brought up the question whether they could 
live and let live side by side or whether one of them would supersede 
the rest. 

‘The ideal of religious eclecticism had appealed to certain rulers of 
universal states—an Alexander Severus! and an Akbar*—who had 
happened to combine a sophisticated mind with a tender heart; and 
 Akbar's decorous séances had been crudely and clownishly anticipated 
at the Court of the Mongol Khiqin Mangü. But in each of these 
instances the attempt to attain religious unity by the political device of. 
confederation had been abortive, and a different ideal had inspired the 
pioneer Jesuit missionaries—a Francis Xavier and a Matteo Ricci—who 
were the earliest Apostles of any religion to grasp the opportunities 
opened for missionary enterprise by the Modern Western technician’s 
titanic conquest of the oceans. These audacious spiritual pathfinders 
aspired to captivate for Christianity, in their own day, the Hindu and 
Far Eastern worlds, as Saint Paul and his successors had captivated the 
Hellenic World in theirs; but—endowed, as they were, with an intel- 
lectual genius that matched their heroic faith—they did not fail to 
recognize that their audacious enterprise could not succeed without ful- 
filling one exacting condition, and they did not shrink from accepting the 
consequences in their own missionary strategy and tactics. They per- 
ceived that a missionary, if he was to give himself a chance of success, 
must convey his message in terms—intellectual, aesthetic, and emotional 
ibat would appeal to his prospective converts, The more revolutionary 
the message in its essence, the more important it would be to clothe it in 
a familiar and congenial presentation. But this would require that the 
message should be stripped of the incompatible clothing in which the 
missionaries themselves happened to have inherited it from their own 
cultural tradition; and that, in turn, would demand of the missionaries 
that they should assume the responsibility, and take the risk, of attempt- 
ing to determine what the essence of their religion might be. 

"rhe crux of this policy was that, in removing a stumbling-block from 
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the path of the non-Christian societies which he was setting out to 
convert, a missionary would be placing another stumbling-block before 
the feet of his own co-reigionists. On this rock the Early Modern 
Jesuit missions in India and China suffered an undeserved and tragic 
shipwreck. They were the victims of an unscrupulous jealousy on the 

art of rival missionaries of other orders and of a timid conservatism in 

igh placesin the Vatican. Yet the frustration of their noble and imagina- 
tive enterprise at the dawn of the unification of the Inhabited World 
(Cikoumené) by Modern Western technique seemed unlikely to be the 
end of the story; for the underlying issue which they had raised was a 
crucial one for the destinies of all the higher religions. 

If the local swaddling clothes in which Christianity had been wrapped 
when it came into the World in Palestine had not been masterfully 
removed by Paul of Tarsus, the Christian artists of the Catacombs at 
Rome and the Christian philosophers of the divinity school at Alexandria? 
would never have had their chance of presenting the essence of Chris- 
tianity in terms of Greek vision and thought and thereby paving the way 
for the conversion of the Hellenic World. And, if, in the twenti 
century of the Christian Era, Origen's and Augustine’s Christianity 
could not divest itself of trappings acquired in those successive Syriac, 
Hellenic, and Western posting-stations at which it had once paused to 
rest on its historic journey, it would not be able to take advantage of the 
world-wide opportunity that had now been opened up for every living 
higher religion by the technical achievements of 2 Modern Western 
secular civilization. A higher religion that allows itself to become ‘dyed 
in the wool’ with the imprint of a temporary cultural environment is 
condemning itself to become stationary and earth-bound—to be the 
slave, and not the master, of the secular Civilizations and their works. On. 
the other hand any living higher religion that might save itself from this 
fate by taking Ricci’s lesson to heart and putting his policy into practice 
would be opening for itself thereby a boundless feld for new spiritual 
action. And, if Christianity itself were, after all, to embrace this manifest 
destiny, it might repeat in a latter-day Oikoumené what it had once 
achieved in the Roman Empire. 

In the spiritual commerce that had been served by Roman means of 
communication, Christianity had drawn out of, and inherited from, the 
other higher religions and philosophies, which it had thus encountered, 
the heart of what had been best in them. In a world materially linked 
together by the many inventions of Western technique, Hinduism and 
the Mahāyāna might make no less fruitful contributions than Isis- 
worship and Neoplatonism had once made to Christian insight and 
practice, And if, in a Western World too, Caesar's empire were to rise 
and fall—as his empire always had collapsed or decayed after a run of a 
few hundred years—an historian peering into the futurein A.D. 1952 could 
imagine Christianity then being left as the heir of all the philosophies 
from Ikhnaton’s to Hegel’s and of all the higher religions as far back as 
the ever latent worship of a Mother and her Son who had started on 


? For the significance of the interpretative work of Clement of Alexandria aad Origen, 
sec Viv. 365-7. 
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their travels along the King's Highway under the names of Ishtar and. 
Tammuz. 

2. Garrisons and Colonies 
The Mixture of Motives in the Minds of Imperial Authorities 

Whereas Imperial systems of communications are installed by their 
makers with the single-minded self-regarding aim of maintaining the 
imperial government's authority, imperial garrisons and colonies have a 
dual function. Like the public highways along which they are strung, 
they are, of course, designed primarily to preserve the universal state by 
whose rulers they have been planted; but in some cases they are also 
intended to serve the distinct purpose of preserving the civilization 
whose domain has been embraced within the universal state's frontiers. 

Plantations of loyal supporters of the imperial régime—who may be 
soldiers on active service, militiamen, discharged veterans, or civilians— 
are an integral part of any imperial system of communications linking 
the capital of a universal state with its frontiers across intervening tracts 
of subject territory. The presence, prowess, and vigilance of these human 
watch-dogs provide the indispensable security without which the most 
efficient physical installations—roads, bridges, posting-stations, and the 
rest—would be of no practical use to the imperial authorities (as in fact 
they eventually fall out of use when the imperial system of security and 
defence breaks down). This imperial network of practicable communica- 
tions in the shape of garrisoned roads does not consist merely of the 
thoroughfares radiating from the capital to the frontiers; the frontiers 
themselves are part and parcel of the same system; for even the most 
elaborately fortified frontier lines—such systems as the Military Frontiers 
of the Hapsburg Empire over against the Ottoman Empire during the 
century beginning in A.D. 1777! or the Roman limites in Germany and 
Britain or ‘the Great Wall of China’ itself—prove, on analysis, to be 
lateral highways, skirting the outermost verge of an empire's domain, 
along which the fortresses have been strung so close together that they 
have coalesced into a continuous chain.? 

Some of these frontier garrisons—or lines of garrisons dressed in close 
order to hold a dimes or a wall—are new installations, established by the 
universal state in partibus barbarorum where it has had no predecessors. 
Others, on the other hand, are replacements of garrisons formerly 
posted along the same line, for defence against the same barbarian or 
alien adversary, by parochial Powers that have perished in the fratricidal 
struggle that has ended in the imposition of a universal peace by a single 
survivor among the competitors. Thus Rome, in the acts of imposing 
her hegemony on the city-states of Etruria and extinguishing the Cartha- 
ginian and Macedonian Powers, was taking upon her own shoulders a 


1 See V. v. 46g, 

2 "The Great Wall of China and ‘the Roman Wall’ in Britain between Tyne and 
Solway were each originally laid out as a chain of garrisoned fortresses strung along a 
Trad and connected by an embankment of earthwork which served as a demarcation 
Jine rather than as a military barrier, In both cases the construction of an actual wall of 
masonry, along the line of the embankment, was the lest phase, (For the structural 
evolution of the Chinese Wall, see Franke, O.: Geschichte der Chinesischen Reicher, 
Sol i (Berlin and Leipzig 1930, de Gruyter), pp. 245-2) 
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responsibility for holding the former Etruscan frontiers against the 
barbarians of Northern Italy, the former Carthaginian frontiers against 
the barbarians of the Iberian Peninsula and North-West Africa, and the 
former Macedonian frontiers against the barbarians of South-Eastern 
Europe.! In the Sinic World the march state of Ts'in, which won the 
last round in the long strife of the Contending States, had to pay for its 
victory by taking over the frontiers previously held by the other two 
march states, Chao and Yen, against the Nomads of the Eurasian 
Steppe. The overthrow of these two frontier Powers left a gap in the 
defences of the Sinic World between the eastern terminus of the sec- 
tional anti-barbarian frontier of Ts’in and the Pacific coast of the Sinic 
‘World; and, in filling this gap, Ts'in She Hwang-ti, the founder of the 
Sinic universal state, had at least to double the length of the frontier 
against the Eurasian barbarians that had been held by his own pre- 
decessors.? In the Hindu World, likewise, the British Raj had to take 
over the north-west frontier of the Sikh principalities against the high- 
ander barbarians of North-Eastern Iran? and in the Egyptiac World, 
when the alien empire of the Achaemenidae had conquered the Saite 
Kingdom, the conquerors found themselves saddled with the defence 
of their Saite victims’ southern frontier at Elephantiné against the still 
independent Napatan Power in the southern portion of the Egyptiac 
Society's domain. 

In taking over the defence of derelict frontiers from extinguished 
parochial Powers, a universal state is, of course, acting in self-preserva- 
tion as well as in the interests of the society over whose domain it has 
established its rule, But, besides planting garrisons along frontiers of 
which it finds itself the residuary legatee, a universal state may be moved 
to plant colonies in the interior, not for purposes of defence or police, 
but in order to repair ravages inficted by the devastating struggle for 
power during a Time of Troubles before the imposition of the imperial 

ace, 
PeT was this that was in Caesar's mind when he planted self-governing 
colonies of Roman citizens on the desolate sites of Capua, Carthage, and 
Corinth. In the course of the foregoing struggle for survival between the 
parochial states of the Hellenic World, the Roman Government of the 
day had deliberately made an example of Capua for her treacherous 
secession to Hannibal at a moment when Rome had been at the nadir of 
her fortunes, and of Carthage for the crime of having almost got the 
better of Rome in the struggle between them for world power, while 
Corinth had been arbitrarily singled out for the same treatment among 
the states members of an Achaean League whose declaration of war on 
Rome had endangered the existence of no state exceptthe puny common- 
wealth that had so frivolously put itself in the wrong by assuming the 
role of the aggressor. Under the pre-Caesarean republican régime at 


A See IL ü, 16r- and V. v, 212-23, 
2. See Franke, opr ci vl fy loc ct. Fitzgerald, C. P.: China, A Short Cultural 

History (London 1535, Creset Bre), p. 157; and the present Sudy, Hf co and 
"Y ERE the crystallization of this frontier cirea 661-635 mcs see IIL 116. 0T 
dons 
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Rome, the conservative party had been stubbornly and bitterly opposed. 
to the restoration of these three famous cities. They had succeeded in 
frustrating or undoing or arresting three attempts to recolonize Capua," 
and one attempt to recolonize Carthage,? before Caesar succeeded in 
forcing through what amounted to a re-establishment of Capua in his 
agrarian law of 59 mc, and thereafter re-established Carthage and 
Corinth in 45 3.c. over the dead body of the Roman Senatorial régime. 

By the time that Capua had lain desolate for 153 years (211-58 B.C.) 
and Carthage and Corinth for a hundred, while Rome had been con- 
firming her already unchallengeable supremacy, the ground of the 
‘opposition to rescinding the three penal sentences had, of course, long 
ceased to be the original motive of fear. The long-drawn-out controversy 
in Roman domestic politics over the treatment of the three cities had by 
that time become the symbol of a wider issue. Was the raison d'étre of the 
Roman Empire the selfish interest of the particular Power that had 
succeeded in establishing it by conquest? Or did the Empire exist to 
serve the common weal of the Hellenic World of which it was a political 
embodiment? Caesar's defeat of the Senate was a victory for the more 
liberal, humane, and imaginative of these two views; and the praise 
which an English philosopher-statesman has given to the Romans sans 
phrase should be reserved—as it was by Greek men of letters in the 
Antonine Age—for the Roman Imperial régime which Caesar in- 
augurated. 

‘Never any state was . . . 50 open to receive strangers into their body as 
were the Romans; therefore it sorted with them accordingly, for they 
grew to the greatest monarchy. Their manner was to grant naturalisation 
(which they called "jus civitatis"), and to grant it in the highest degree— 
that is, not only "ius commercii, fus connubii, ius hereditatis", but also 
“ius suffragii" and "ius honorum”; and this not to singular persons alone, 
but likewise to whole families—yea, to cities, and sometimes to nations. 
Add to this their custom of plantation of colonies, whereby the Roman 
plant was removed into the soil of other nations, and, putting both consti- 
‘tutions together, you will say that it was not the Romans that spread upon. 
the World, but it was the World that spread upon the Romans.” 


This striking difference in moral character between the régime which 
Caesar inaugurated and the régime which he superseded was not a 
peculiar feature of Roman and Hellenic history. A similar change of 
attitude towards the use and abuse of power had accompanied the 
transition from a Time of Troubles to a universal state in the histories 
of other civilizations and other empire-builders, and in a general way it 
would appear that the devastation of cities, destruction of communities, 
and uprooting of populations are characteristic crimes of the rulers of 

1 Gaius Gracchus’s abortive colony projected in 123 mc, and cancelled after his 
gage deat in ror ne Marcus fond Brutus’ colony planed in 85 cand uprooted 
in 82 B by Sulla; and the abortive projet enibouicd in an atten law intedored 

Publius Servilius Rullus in 64 2.0. aod withdraw by is author next yoat fce 
ls speech 7n Ruta, which helped ta kil te bale 

$ Gaius Graccbur s colony planted in 123 5 

3 Bacon, Francis: The Ern or Counsel Ciil and Moral, xxix: ‘Of the True Great- 
ness of Kingdoms and Estates., Compare the dicta of Oswald Spengler's that have been 
quoted in the present Study, V, v. Gao, n. 1, an P. 6, above, 
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contending parochial states, while it is a characteristic virtue of the. 
governments of universal states that they attempt to repair the moral 
and material ravages perpetrated by their predecessors, But, though this 
historical ‘law’ may be discernible, it is far from being absolute or exact. 

On the one hand we find Times of Troubles generating not only up- 
rooted and embittered proletariats! but constructive and successful 
colonization enterprises on the grand scale—as exemplified by the host of 
Greek city-states that were planted far and wide over the former domain 
of the conquered Achaemenian Empire by Alexander the Great and his 
successors, and by the contemporary colonies of Latins and Roman 
citizens that were founded by Republican Rome to secure her conquests 
in Italy? This constructive work of the Hellenic Time of Troubles was 
the foundation on which Caesar and his successors built in the subse- 
quent Imperial Age—just as Caesar's liberality in conferring Roman. 
citizenship, which was a revolutionary departure from the narrow- 
hearted policy of the Roman republican régime of the Post-Hannibalic 
Age, was a reversion to the more generous-hearted policy of the Republic 
in the age before that, at a time when the Roman governing class of the 
day had been inspired with confidence by its success in conquering 
Italy, and had not yet had its heart seared by having to face the formid- 
able issue of world-power or downfall with which Rome was to be con- 
fronted in the next chapter of her history by her encounter with 
Carthage. 

Conversely the change of heart on the part of a dominant minority, 
which i the moral and psychological counterpart ofthe institutional 
reform accomplished in the establishment of a universal state! is 
seldom so thorough or so steadfast that it does not occasionally relapse 
into the brutal practice of a foregoing Time of Troubles. The Neo- 
Babylonian Empire, which stood on the whole for a moral revolt of the 
interior of the Babylonic World against the brutality of its Assyrian 
marchmen, lapsed into uprooting Judah as Assyria had uprooted Israel, 
Damascus, and Babylon itself. The Achaemenidae, who permitted 
and assisted the Jews to return home to Judea from their Babylonish 
captivity, and who were welcomed as liberators by the Phoenicians, 

1 See V. v. 58-104, pain. 

2 A conspectus of e Macedonian and Roman plantations of colonies will be found 
in ‘Tacherkower, V.» Die Hellentiichen Stadiegrandungen von Alexander dem Grosien 
Uis auf die Römerzeit (Leipzig 1927, Dieterich); Janes, A. EL Mot The Clar of the Eastern 


Roman Provinces (Oxford 1937, Clarendon Press); eodem: The Greek City 
lsrendon Pres 
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SE 268 mis, and a new Romen ribal constituency was created in 241 
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uprooted the Greek city-states Samos, Barca, Miletus, and Eretri 
and colonized the inhospitable islands of the Persian Gulf with déracinés 
who appear to have been themselves of Iranian origin? The Jews 
whom the Persians had repatriated encountered a new Nebuchadnezzar 
in the Seleucid King Antiochus Epiphanes, whose house was as well 
liked by the Babylonians as the Achaemenidae had been by the Jews? 
and they were uprooted for the second time—and this far more 
drastically than in their first experience at Nebuchadnezzar’s hands— 
by a Roman Imperial Government which had manifested its inten- 
tion of breaking with the inhuman policy of its republican predecessors 
when it had re-peopled the desolate sites of Capua, Carthage, and 
Corinth. 

Tt is true that Nebuchadnezzar’s prisoner of state, the ex-King of 
Judah, Jehoiachin, was released from prison (after he had languished 
there for thirty-seven years) by Nebuchadnezzar’s successor Amel- 
‘Marduk;* that the Achaemenidae showed concern for the welfare of 
the Greek communities which they had carried away captive;$ and that 
the Romans, in their dealings with the Jews, exercised almost super- 
human self-restraint before the Zealots forced their hand in A.D. 66 and 
finally in A.D. 1326. It must be noted, however, on the other side of the 
account, that the constructive colonization that is characteristic of a u 
‘versal state is not easy to distinguish sharply from the destructive tearing 
up of social roots that is characteristic of a Time of Troubles; for, if the 
hallmark of a Time of Troubles is violence and coercion, it is also true 
that redistributions of population under the auspices of a universal state 
are not always, or altogether, voluntary. The selected colonists may be 
reluctant to make a change of domicile which may be judged by their 
rulers to be desirable in the public interest without being, on that 
account, acceptable to the men, women, and children who are required 
to undergo this ordeal. It is known that the Incas—in spite of the 
immensity of their prestige and the general benignity and efficiency of 
their administration—met with resistance, now and again, among loyal 
populations whom they were proposing to transplant.” The Greek 
veterans whom Alexander the Great had planted in the recalcitrant 
Eurasian marches of the Achaemenian Empire, north-east of the Caspian 
Gates, four or five months’ journey up country from the Greeks’ beloved 
‘Mediterranean Sea, left their posts and drifted westwards again en 
masse as soon as they heard the news of Alexander’s death; and we may 
guess that, if we knew the full story of the colonies planted by Rome, we 
should come across similar cases here. Moreover, a willing or even 


1 See V. v. 124, nas 2 See V. v. 124, n. 2, and p 602, below, 
2 Bee V. vi pe Ta, and 547, and V. vi. at 

4 See Jer, i iier a Kags sa. 

2 See Herodotus, Book TV, chap. 204; Book VI, chapa. 20 and 119. 

5 See Ve ved 


pp. 134-5. In general, the Spaniards found the transplanted elementa in the population 
SF ine Mea Empire more rendy than the un-uprooted elements to lave theif domicies 
in the service o thei new masters (op. cit, p. 133) 

"9 Though the Roman peasantry in the Ager Romanus in Taly south of the Appen- 
nines bad been ruined and uprooted by the Hannibale War and, after Carthage had 
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eager candidate for resettlement may have been the victim of social or 
political upheavals that have uprooted him from a home which he would 
never have left except under force majeure.' And in the third place a 
‘demand for new homes on the part of one element in the population of 
a universal state may require for its satisfaction the forcible uprooting 
of another element. Augustus found farms in Italy for his demobilized 
veteran soldiers by evicting a civilian peasantry ? and in resorting to this 
ruthless expedient he was following a precedent set by the reactionary 
war-lord Sulla in an age that had not yet been graced by a Caesarean 
clemency or an Augustan Peace. 


capitulated, by a continuing drain of manpower to maintain the Roman armies of occupa. 
tion in the former Carthaginian dominions in the Iberian Peninsula, the Roman settlers 
in the new Latin colony Bononia (Bologna)—founded in 189 B.C., twelve years after 
the conclusion of peace between Rome and Carthage—had to be bribed with allotments 
of land of so acres cach for infantrymen (Le. more than seven times the pre-war standard 
Sllotment of 7 acres) and 7o each for cavalry troopers (see Livy, Book XXXVII, chap. 
$7). Alarmed at having thus set a precedent that would rapidly use up even the vast 
Scis of public land available for colonization north of the Apennines, the 
Government next tried the experiment of converting the bribe to colonists from an 
economic into a political currency. In founding the colonies Parma and Mutina 
(Modena) in 183 »c, they reduced the size of the standard allotments to 8 acres and 
§ acres respectively, But, in compensation, they allowed the colonists not only to retain 
ihe Roman cecal butt fnarporitethemgeves in eal cin sim th subs 
stantially the same powers of self-government as they would have enjoyed if they 
Been constituted as Latin communities instead of being allowed, as they were, to remain. 
within the Roman body politie gee Livy, Book XXATK, chap. $9) Fhe new pits! 
precedent thus set at Parma and Mutina appears, however, to have alarmed the Roman 
Authorities as much as the new economic precedent set at Bononia, and, in founding 
Aquiles in 181 xc, they revered to customary constitutional practice and gave the 


hap, 34). t T 
EPROR example, the colonists from Tay south of the Appennines who wee planted in 
ge fo Basin by the Roman Government bereca 199 and 173 m-e, had been uprooted 
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Ei heen kis part would uae he power 1o renard thelr siia b plening then on the 
land in [rd ho master by what methods or at whose expense, Pe incentive explains 
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die cd tie spell tht te poetry casts over us and ses the picture through Melis 
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‘Augustus by Virgis magie words was cheaply bought and ill deserved. 
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Incaic Examples of Divers Types of Resettlement 

Notwithstanding these overlaps and inconsistencies, it is still broadly 
true that a relatively constructive and humane colonization policy is one 
of the distinguishing marks of a universal state. 

‘The most extensive, scientific, and beneficent application of such 
a policy among the instances on record is the system worked out by 
the Incas. During the relatively short period of little more than a 
century which intervened between the foundation of the Andean uni- 
versal state and its overthrow by the Spaniards, if we date its foundation 
from the accession of the Inca Pachacutec (imperabat circa AD. 1400- 
48)? the Incas redistributed the population of their dominions on so 
large a scale that, according to the testimony of subsequent Spanish 
observers, there remained hardly a valley or a village in all Peru where 
there was not a settlement of mitimaes, as these deportees were called. 
‘This high-handedly systematic manipulation of human communities as 
though they were pawns on a chessboard is said to have been initiated by 
Pachacutec himself? 

The resettlements fell into four classes,* of which only one was penal, 
while one was for military and two were for economic purposes. 

Rebellious populations were compulsorily exchanged with loyal 
populations, who received as their reward what was meted out to the 
rebels as their punishment. But these penal and precautionary deporta- 
tions in the Assyrian style seem to have been much less characteristic of 
the Inca régime than those falling within the other three categories. 
‘Military colonies, recruited from populations that were both loyal and 
martial, were settled along the frontiers,” where they were employed in 
agriculture and on public works as well as on their military duties. The 
honourableness of their status was advertised by the gift of wives, 
garments, and valuables which they received from the Inca. ‘These 
military colonies in the marches had their counterpart, in the interior, 
in civilian settlements of small groups of families which corporately 
performed the function of permanently domiciled inspectors or spies.* 

Of the two types of resettlement for economic purposes, one began 
with transfers of surplus population from overpopulated to under- 
populated districts, and developed—through a practice of requiring the 
Eettlers to contribute to the food-supply of thei original homee—into a 
systematic linking together of economically complementary districts 
(eg. a highland district with a lowland one) with a view to an inter- 
change of products. Settlers of this class were treated by the Govern- 

1 This bas been touched upon by anticipation in V. v, go n, 2. 


Hop Bee Baudin, op. cit, p. 135, R. 2e 
Baudin, op. cit, pp. 132-4 pui 


3 After the conquest of the warlike and recalcitrant Karas of Ecuador, loyal elements 
were drafted into d 


To hold them in check (Baudin, op. cit, p. 13$). 
bas been wal seid, via the Magra sce as panhmeat wit bestowed 
the non-Magyars as reward’ [after the émeute of AD. 1848-9 in the Danubian 
burg Monarchy] (Seton: Watson, R. W.: The Souther Sav Question (London 
Corsi pap quoted i V. v. 293,0, P 

"Roc example, a military march was organized n Chile over against the unconquered 
Arnucanians (oyee, T. Act South Amarican Archarlogy (London 1912, Lee Warne), 
P. "Ste Baudin, op: cit, p. 195 
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ment with studied consideration. They were granted long terms of 
exemption from all taxation. They were also exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of the local authorities in the districts in which they were planted, 
and were allowed to form autonomous communities administered by 
headmen of their own. In addition it was arranged that their kinsmen 
who had been left at home should come periodically to help them in 
their agricultural labours at the busy seasons of the year.t The second 
type of resettlement for economic purposes was designed to raise, not 
the quantity of production, but its quality, and in this case the re- 
settlement was not by whole communities but by single families. 
Selected families of specially skilful cultivators were settled in districts 
where the standard of agricultural technique was low, and, conversely, 
skilled families of artisans were drafted away from centres where there 
was a surplus of skilled workmanship. 

"To sum up, the Inca regulated all displacements of population; he in- 
stalled good husbandmen where there was a dearth of them, he provided 
instructors for populations that lacked them, he planted restless and stiff- 
necked communities in the neighbourhood of submissive ones; he distri- 
buted his subjects over the different regions under his rule with a sovereign 
hand, as though they had been pawns on a chessboard, and brewed together 
the peoples under his rule in order to unify his empire,'* 

‘These different types of resettlement for divers purposes, which were 
combined and co-ordinated in the Empire of the Incas, have partial 
counterparts in the institutions of other universal states. 


Penal Deportations 

A classical case of penal deportation is the treatment of Judah by 
Nebuchadnezzar (imperabat 605-562 B.C.) when this little but never 
negligible highland principality overlooking the southernmost sector 
of the coast road between Damascus and Pelusium’ persistently refused 
to acknowledge that, in forcing the Saite Power to withdraw from Asia 
once for all in 605 5.c.,* the Neo-Babylonian Empire had become the 
legitimate heir to all its Assyrian predecessor's rights and titles in the 
plied version of practices that had grown up piecemeal and hap- 
sablishment of the Inca Empire. For example, Aymart settlers from 
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former Assyrian dominions and dependencies between the Middle 
Euphrates and the Desert of Sinai. King Jehoiachin's recalcitrance was 
punished in 597 2.c. by the deportation to Babylon of the contumacious 
king himself, the royal family, the members of the court and admi 
strative service, 7,000 fighting-men, and 1,000 metal workers and other 
artisans, the total number of deportees amounting to about 10,000 souls 
in all. The subsequent rebellion of Zedekiah, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
had set on the throne of Judah, in Jehoiachin’s stead, to play the part of 
a quisling, was punished in 586 .c. by the execution of Zedekiah’s sons 
before their father’s eyes, the blinding and relegation to Babylon of the 
rebel king himself, the burning of Jerusalem—including private houses 
as wells publicbuldingr anda second deportation which wa perhaps 
larger and less discriminating than that of 597 2.c 

‘Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s penal deportations seem to have been more 
sweeping than Nebuchadnezzar’s—even allowing for the difference in 
Scale between the Sinic World ofthe third century p.c. and the Babylonie 
of the sixth. The founder of the Sinic universal state deported no fewer 
than 120,000 families of feudal notables from the conquered and 
extinguished parochial states that had once been rivals and adversaries 
of Ts'in, and planted them in the citadel of Ts'in, ‘the Country within 
the Passes’ (the latter-day Province of Shensi). This tide of compulsory 
migration from the East and South to the North-West was crossed by 
another flowing in the opposite direction, if we are to credit the state- 
ment that Ts"in She Hwang-ti clinched his hold on the ex-barbarian 
territories that he was annexing in the South-East and South by coloniz- 
ing them with deported criminals There are parallels in the Achae- 
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Sf the poor of the people, which had nothing, in the land of Juda, and gave tne Yine- 
yards and fields at the ate ene’ (Jer vox to; cb Ringe ev 12); and thie statement 
eate, on the face of fe that the agriculeural population of Judah wae not ony let 
Undinturbed, even in s86 n.e., but waa given popsteson of the former property of the 
Executed or deported doable’ Even the deportation of 586 m.c. may have been confined 
fo the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and we cannot be certain thatthe urban population was 
epee en mae eyen on te second occasion, ow the rest c£ the propie tnt were 
Jeftin the ety, and the fagitivet that Fell away to the King of Babylon, WEE the remnant 
fof the molto, did Nebusr-adan --. carry wey (2 Kinga es riy ch en zexi 9) 
as to De taken with a grain of aalt Considering teat the same authority declares dat 
Nebuchadnezzar bad ‘carried away all Jerasalem in 397 a.c. (a Ringe xiv 14), More 
aver, a quite incompatible set of dgufen, on a far smaller scale, is given frm some 
diferent source in Jer, lit. 38-30: 3,029 persons deported by Nebuchadnezzar in 397 

ey ga deported by Nebuchadnectar in 386 c1 745 deported by Nebuzaradan d 
rae making only 4,690 soula in a 
ma See Fisgend, C Pre Chia A Short Cultural Hitoy (London 1995, Creuset 

rti) pera 

RUE Franio, O.: Geschichte der chinesischen Reicher, vol. i (Berlin and Lei 
de Gruyter), pp. 244-6, cited inthe present Study, V. V rj 
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menian Government's policy of marooning déracinés on the islands of 
‘the Persian Gulf? and in the Muscovite Government's policy of granting 
toleration to religious dissenters from the Orthodox Faith when these 
consented to serve the interests of the Muscovite empire-builders by 
going out as pioneers into the wilderness to prepare the way for future 
advances of the Muscovite Empire's frontiers.* 


Garrisons along the Frontiers 

‘A classical example of a chain of military garrisons strung along a 
frontier is afforded by the Roman Empire, which held by this means its 
‘two cross-country limites in Germany and Britain, its three river lines 
along the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, and its two desert 
frontiers over against the Syrian Desert and the Sahara. ‘This Roman 
institution was reproduced, whether consciously or not, with remarkable 
similarity in the Military Frontier over against the Ottoman Empire? 
that was the raison d'étre of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy. 

‘The Hapsburg frontieremans was liable to military service from the 
age of eighteen onwards,? but, like the Roman legionary cantoned on 
the military frontiers organized by Augustus, he was also a cultivator of 
the soil on regimental lands corresponding to the Roman prata legionum. 
‘During the static last phase of the Hapsburg-Ottoman frontier, after 
the ‘Osmanlis had been expelled from their conquests in Hungary and. 
Croatia-Slavonia, but before they had ceased to be a formidable military 
power, a continuous strip of Hapsburg territory, extending from the 
Adriatic coast of Croatia, between Fiume and Dalmatia, to the south- 
western extremity of the Carpathian Mountains, where these overhang 
the north bank of the Danube at the Iron Gates,7 was kept administra- 
tively separate from the Crownlands through which it ran, and was 
articulated into a number of local regimental districts under the direct 
control of the military authorities at Vienna.’ The Hapsburg Military 
Frontier was organized along this line in A.D. 1777 and was reabsorbed 
into Croatia-Slavonia between the years 1871 and 1881,"° when both the 
military and the political situation had been transformed by the cumula- 
tive effect of the departure of the Turkish military garrisons from. 
Belgrade and the other Ottoman fortresses in Serbia in A.D. 1867, the 
v. t24, n. a, and p. 602, below, 2 See IL ii, aa. 


the mother tongue ofa majorit 
af tia Hapsburg mltary 


1 See 
3. Vojna Krajina im the Serbo- Cront language that w 
of the troops Composing the parisons in toe las p 


installation, 
^ The Di Monarchy took shape after the overthrow of the Kingdom. 
of Hon ncc 1926 in order to provide Western Chriten- 
dom with a new and more effective spti-Otoman earapace (ste IT ii. 177-96 nd V. 

VERS ' In Serbo: Croat, pastas Gee V. v 462-9 
ee Seton-Watson, R. W.: The Southern Slav Question (London 1911, Constable), 


PF; The Hiapsburg-Octoman frontier came to rest along thia line in the peace settlement 
concluded af Belgrade in A-D, 1739 d 
SA list o eleven such districts will be found in Seton-Watson, op, cit, p. 473. The 
territories of the six most easterly Grenaregimenten, end the Czaikistenbatallon 
‘antoned in the angle bermeen the Danube and the Disi, are shown in the map inset 
"Bottom righthand corner of Plate 75 of Spruner, K. von, and Menke, T.: 
Jas for de Geschichte des Mittelalters umd der Neueren Zeit, aed edi 
1880, Perthés), The pame ‘Craikisten’ (Soatmen) ia derived from the Turkish word 
dei 9 See Beton- Watson, op. Ct, P. 44- 19 See ibid P. 9 
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Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of 1867 and Hungaro-Croatian Ausgleich 
of A.D. 1868, and the evaporation of the last vestiges of Ottoman power 
from the regions adjoining the Hapsburg frontier as a result of the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8 and the consequent grant, at the Berlin 
Conference of 1878, of independence to Serbia and Rumania, autonomy 
to Bulgaria and Bastern Rumelia, and a mandate to Austria-Hungary to 
occupy Bosnia-Herzegovina.* It is one of the more interesting curiosities 
of history that, for some 350 years from first to last—reckoning to the 
morrow of the Berlin Conference from the morrow of the Battle of 
‘Mohacz—so close a replica of the Roman system of frontier defence 
should have been installed by Hapsburg Emperors who laid claim to 
Cae Majestas over against Ottoman Padishahs styling themselves 
isar-i-Rüm. 

‘By comparison with either the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy's or 
the Roman Empire's problems of frontier defence,? ‘the New Empire’ 
of Egypt had a simple task when once it had tacitly abandoned the 
attempt to retain an effective hold over its Asiatic dominions. Thereafter, 
it was in a position to seal its frontiers against attack from any quarter by 
maintaining one fortress at the north-eastern corner of the Delta barring 
the coast road from Asia, a second fortress at the north-west corner of 
‘the Delta barring the coast road from North-West Africa, and a third 
at some point on the Upper Nile to block invasions from farther up- 
stream. In a different context* we have noticed that the north-eastern 
frontier fortress, Ramses, actually became the capital of the Empire 
in the thirteenth century ».c., when this frontier was being subjected to 
cumulative pressure from the Nomads of the North Arabian Steppe, the 
Hittite Power from beyond the Taurus, and ‘the Sea Peoples’ pouring 
out of the Aegean Basin in a Völkerwanderung precipitated by the 
collapse of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’. 

‘After the Libyan barbarians had succeeded in gaining by ‘peaceful 
penetration’ the entry into Egypt which had been denied them when 
they had sought to break in by force of arms,’ and had subsequently 
demonstrated their incapacity to serve the Egyptiac Society as a military 
caste by their utter ineffectiveness when, at the turn of the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.C., the Assyrians and the Ethiopians had borne 
down, from opposite quarters, upon the heart of the Egyptiac World. 
the founder of the Saite Power, Psammetichus I (regnabat 663-609 2.C.), 
who eventually succeeded in getting rid of both invaders, perceived 
that he must find more mettlesome troops than the official defenders of 


+ See p, 17, above, 
2 The Roman Empire's problem was aggravated by the Empire's failure to carry ite 
European landfronter forward to the sory line across the waist of Eastern Europe, 
west corner of the Black Sea and the south-east corner of the Baltic, 

ES 


‘between the no 
and its further failure to maintain its Asiatic land-frontier along the short line ser 
‘Waist of South-Western Asia, between the head of the Persian Gulf and the sout 
Corner of the Caspian Sea (for the European frontier see V. Y. 591-5; for the A 
Srontier see 1. L390), 

3 Egyptian rule in Syria seems to have ceased to be more than nominal by the time 
‘of the infiltration of the Israelites, which appears to have taken place in the thirteenth 
century 1.6. The existence of the Egyptian régime is ignored in the Hebrew tradition 
Geo Vev. Eri, n. 3) “In I 1i rry. 

3 Sce IV. iv. 422, n. 3; V. v. 269-70 and 353. [ES E 
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the country to garrison the frontiers, if Egypt was to be preserved from. 
the fate of again becoming a battlefield for neighbouring Powers. At the 
cost of alienating the established Libyan military caste, and perhaps 
even provoking some of their number to emigrate from the Saite 
dominions to new cantonments offered them by the rival Ethiopian 
Power on its own southern frontier between the White and Blue 
iles,* Psammetichus recruited Greek and Jewish mercenaries? to man 
his three frontier-fortress Daphné-by-Pelusium, Marea barring the 
approaches from the Western Desert, and Elephantiné at the First 
Cataract? where the frontier between the Saite and Napatan Powers, 
between whom the Egyptiac World was now partitioned, settled down. 
about 655 p.c. 

When the Saite Power was extinguished by Cambyses, the Achae- 
menian Government continued to maintain the two fortresses of 
Daphné and Elephantiné.s Persian garrisons were posted at both places,“ 
but at Elephantiné an economy was made in the employment of Persian 
manpower by taking over and retaining the Jewish military colony 
which the Saites had planted there. 


+ For the expansion of Ethiopia up-river, see II, ii. 117. For the story of the Deser- 


ters, see Herodotus, Bock I, chap. 30. 


3 "rhe Ionian Greeks’ exploits in the Saite Government’ service in the seventh and 
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Tat Bitedatts, Book II chap. 30. 4 See Heit. 206, 

3 See Herodotum Book I chap. jo $ See Herodotos, loc. cit. 

3 Modern Wener archaeological enterprise had unearthed a cache of documents, 
‘writen on papyrus in Aramaic, which threw a ood of ight on he life and Fortunes of 
is communie under the Achsemenian régime doring the SA ecntury mo. his 
ie ad been ed and ate id Oy Bade se ire Pari oe 
Eghentne (and cd: Lepr tora, oria] and by A. van Hoorscker ja One Come 
stout Yuslo-Atarderne d ilphontins x Egypte aus We e Vi cles avant Je C 
po Nilo) Tas fem qq Ey 

wernmert With studied consideran. For lntanes, Cambyses spared their temple a 


Elephansin€ when he destroyed the temples of the Egyptens (Meyer, p. 30; vam 
Hoenacker, p.42) In 0 8.6 the Egyptian priests of ths ocl temple of Kinam took 
giestee of a absence of the Governor- Geaen of Egypt, Abam, ona Visly to 
Sue to induce the local Persian commend 


colony at Elephantind as it had for mistrusting and disbanding the Greek garrison at 
Daphné. The Greeks were the Persians’ rivals for the immense prize of domination 
over the Egyptian, Syriac, and Babylonic worlds, which had been left exhausted, and 
Incapable of defending themselves against any vigorous aggressor, by the appalling 
afterceffects of the last and most ferocious bout of Assyrian militarism (see IV. iv. 
453-0. The Jews were the Achaemenids protégés, whom they had liberated from the 
‘Yoke of the Neo: Babylonian Empire and allowed to return home from their Babylonish 
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A Persian frontier garrison of which the Achaemenidae were justly 
proud was the isolated outpost at Doriscus, on the Thracian coastal 
road from the Hellespont to Continental European Greece, which, after 
the disastrous outcome of Xerxes’ attempt in 480-479 B.C. to unite the 
Hellenic World under Achaemenian rule by force of arms, was the 
sole surviving fragment of the pre-war Achacmenian province between 
the Hellespont and the Strymon styled ‘Those beyond the Sea’ in the 
official lists.’ This vestige of a lost dominion was preserved for the 
Empire, in the teeth of Athenian sea-power and in defiance of repeated 
assaults, for perhaps not less than half a century after the disasters of 
480-479 Bacy by the valour of its commandant Mascames and his 

lescendants.* 

While we are thus informed about the Achaemenian garrisons at 
Doriscus and Elephantiné, we have no record of any corresponding 
installations for the defence of the north-east frontier of the Empire over 
against the Eurasian Steppe, though this frontier, on which Cyrus him- 
self had met his death, must always have been the most critical and most 
important of all in the estimation of the Government at Susa.’ This 
silence may be due to an accidental gap in our knowledge; but itis also 
possible that the north-eastern frontier not in fact guarded by 
imperial frontier garrisons of the kind familiar on the west because its 
defence was provided for otherwise. On its Sogdian sector this frontier 
was screened by a military alliance with a Nomad horde in Farghinah 
described in the official lists as ‘the Hauma-(?)drinking Saka’ (Saka 
Haumavarga, Graecé Amyrgioi);* and, behind this screen of barbarian 
foederati, a defence in depth that would undoubtedly be more effective 
than any fixed garrisons could be for foiling Nomad raids was afforded 
by the presence of a warlike feudal nobility throughout the broad 
territories, running back from the north-east frontier to the Caspian 
Gates, that constituted the imperial marches in this quarter. This 
mobile feudal cavalry based on almost impregnable castles was master, 
like its counterpart in a Medieval Western Christendom, of the local 
military situation. 


4 B.C. 
‘under 
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When the Arab Caliphate re-established the Syriac universal state of 
, which the Achaemenian Empire had been the first embodiment, and 
took over from its own immediate predecessors, the Sasanidae, the 
responsibility for defending the north-eastern borders of the Syriac 
World, the Arab empire-builders garrisoned Khurisin—which had 
been the frontier province since the submergence of the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin under a flood of Eurasian Nomad invasion in the second century 
.c.'—with Arab tribal cantonments of the kind that they had already 
established in the interior of their dominions and, when, in the eighth. 
century of the Christian Era, the north-eastern frontier of the Caliphate 
was carried forward from Khurisin to Farghinah, the political reunion 
of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin with the rest of the Syriac World was con- 
firmed by the establishment of similar Arab cantonments in the newly 
conquered territories? The north-western frontier of the Caliphate was 
not stabilized until the Umayyads’ ambition to complete their conquest 
of the Roman Empire had been quenched by the disastrous ending, in 
A.D. 718, of their second attempt to capture Constantinople and by the 
overthrow of the Umayyad Dynasty itself twenty-two years later. After 
the ‘Abbasids had transferred the capital of the Caliphate from Damascus, 
within short range of the East Roman frontier, to the more distant site of 
Baghdad, the north-western marches were stabilized and organized by 
Härün-ar-Rashid (imperabat A.D. 786-809). The forward zone, in which 
the two principal military centres were Tarsus* and Malatiyah,* became 
known as the Thughiir (‘the barrier fortresses”),* the rearward zone as 
the ‘Awasim (‘the [places] that give protection’)? 

‘The Ottoman Empire practised on the grand scale the policy, followed 
by the Achaemenian Empire at Elephantiné, of drawing on loyal peoples 
who were not themselves members of the ruling nationality for the 
purpose of frontier defence, and thereby kept down to a minimum the 
proportion of their own admirable professional army® that had to be 
locked up in garrisons and so withdrawn from active service in the field. 
On their critical eastern frontier over against the Safawi Power, the 
"Osmanlis induced the local Kurdish tribal chiefs to serve as wardens of 
the Ottoman marches by investing them with the insignia of Ottoman 
feudatories without requiring them to give up their own ancestral 


Qur records do not tell us whether these barons were the native aristocracy of the 
North-East Tinian peoples, or whether they were incomes of Persian origin who had 
Fer cade ith Bel ies tetera ste when te Achaia Power 
Rad salvaged them from Nomad occupation (see II i138), 

* The consequent segregation of the Orus -Jaxartcs Basin from the main body of the 
Syriac World Between the Saka conquest in the second century B.C, and the Arab 
conquest in the eighth century of the Christan Era has been noticed in Ml. i. x41, 
with n= 

2 Hor the cantonments in Khurtsn, aco Wellhausen, J.: Dar Arakuche Reich und 
sein Starz (Berlin 1992, Reimer), pp, 256-9, and the present Study, TT. ii. 141, m. 3 
‘Fie Santen in tae interior ce eat with om pp. rg n bow. 

3° Bee Wellhausen, op. cit, pp. 272-3 

Hye 5 See V: v. 354, 

5 See Ahmad al-Balidhurī: Kitab Futdh-al-Buldén, English translation by Khi, 
P. Kh vol. (New York 1916, Columbia University Press), pp. 259-65. 

1 Bee op. cit, pp. 202-3; and the present Study, II. i 368, With n. 1, and p. 150, 
2.3, below. 
wii Por ihe seruitmen, toning, and thor of the Ottoman profesional army, se 

, ii 22-50, 
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hereditary tenures.! And, with the same audacious disregard for Human. 
Nature's sensitiveness to climate which the Incas showed in interchang- | 
ing the populations of the Andean Plateau and the Pacific coastal plain, 
the 'Osmanlis planted Bosniaks in Nubia in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era to hold a new frontier there, and Circassians in Trans- 
jordan in the nineteenth century to guard an old Ottoman frontier 
against the Arab Nomads of the Hamid, 

‘The policy by which the ‘Osmanlis enlisted the services of the Kurds 
for the defence of their frontier against the Safawis has an almost exact 
counterpart in the Manchus’ policy towards the Mongols. The Manchus 
roped these elusive Nomads into their system of frontier defence against 
the Zungar Calmucks and the Russians by giving the Mongol tribes the 
nominal status of ‘banners’ (ie. units of the Manchu Government's 
regular standing army), without attempting in practice to interfere with 
the traditional Mongol tribal organization? In this light-handed treat- 
ment of the Mongol tribesmen the Manchu Imperial Government was 
applying to them a policy which its predecessor the Ming Imperial 
Government had previously applied to the Imperial Manchus’ own 
tribal ancestors; for the original nucleus of the Manchu state had been a 
‘Manchu war-band which the Ming had organized into a feudatory 
statelet in order to use it as a frontier garrison of barbarian foederati.* 


Garrisons in the Interior 

In turning our attention from garrisons on the frontiers to garrisons 
in the interior of a universal state, we shall find, as might be expected, 
that, the more efficient the defence of the frontiers and the more success 
ful the pacification of the subject peoples inside them, the smaller, in 
general, are the forces that an imperial government finds it necessary to 
maintain for the preservation of internal law and order. 

In the Roman Empire Augustus was so successful in dealing with 
pockets of recalcitrant barbarism within the vast area embraced by his 
new frontiers along the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates that by 
the end of his reign three legions sufficed to keep in order the high- 
Janders of North-Western Spain,’ and nine colonies of time-expired 
soldiers to overawe Pisidian highlanders who had defied successive 
attempts of Achaemenids, Seleucids, Attalids, and Galatians to subdue 
them. The newly subjected Alpine peoples seem to have required no 


1 See L i 389-90. In the Mughal Empire the Rajput chiefs were given a similar 
stg de fario: 3 See p. 119, 8-7, above: 
3 See Lattimore, O.: The Mongols of Manchuria (London 1935, Allen & Unwin), 


445-6 and 14853, quoted in the present Study, V. v. 315, 
Pt Ss Michael, 1:7 The Origin of Manchu Rule in Rd G 
Hopkins University Preas), po 

3 See Sutherland, C. H. V.: Fhe Romans in Spain, ary 22-2. x37 (London 1939, 
Merher), pts; Gns gë these tarea ing agen with imponi by Cds 
soon afier acn. 43 (op. cit» p. 177), and another by Vespasian in A.D, 7E (OP. city PP 190 
End 191-2). The single remaining legion sufficed to keep the Roman peace ia Spain 
thencsforward, d E S 

Augustus Roman military colonis in and round Pisidia were Pisidian Antioch 
(an originally Seleucid foundation which was reinforced with a Roman military colony 

Olbass, Comama, Cremna, Parlais, Lystra, Germe, and Ninics, 
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garrisons at all, In the heyday of the Roman Peace the only garrison on. 
the road between Rome and the Upper Rhine via the Riviera and the 
Rhone Valley was a battalion, perhaps 1,200 men strong, at Lyon; and 
this was merely one of the Cohortes Urbanae (‘Metropolitan Battalions") — 
an armed police force that could hardly be counted as part of the Roman 
combatant army." A sister-battalion at Carthage was the only garrison, 
in the opposite direction, between Rome and the frontier of the Empire 
in the desert hinterland of North-West Africa. In the later days of an 
Antonine ‘Indian Summer’, it could be declared that 

"The cities are free from garrisons, and mere battalions (pópa) and 
squadrons (Dau) are sufficient to provide for the security of whole nations. 
Even these units are not posted in large numbers in every city in each 
national territory, They are scattered so thinly over the countryside in such 
small numbers that there are many nations that do not know where their 
garrison is posted... . 

“Yet [, in spite of your devotion to the arts of peace,] you have not made 
the mistake of depreciating the god of War. . .. Nowadays, however, Arês 
dances his unceasing dance on the banks of the frontier rivers, and he 
keeps his arms unsullied by the stain of blood.’* 


‘Less secure or less well-ordered régimes have to devote a higher pro- 
portion of their military resources to the preservation of internal peace. 
When Hammurabi (imperabat circa 1792-1750 ot 1728-1686 b.c.) had 
succeeded in restoring the Empire of Sumer and Akkad after a 260- 
years-long eclipse,’ he sought to safeguard the results of his efforts by 
building fortresses and by endowing his army with fiefs of land in order 
to keep it in being. Similar measures were taken for the same purpose 
by the Achaemenidze. 

In addition to the detachments of troops which they posted at river- 
crossings, mountain-passes, and other strategic points on the roads con- 
necting the capital with the frontiers, the Achaemenian Government 
maintained standing garrisons in fortresses in the interior.’ All these 
units were under the command of the Central Government and not of 
the Governor of the province within whose boundaries their posts 
happened to lie.! The Achaemenian Crown was also generous in reward- 
ing distinguished services by the grant of appanages in conquered 
territories,’ and, whether as a fortuitous or as a designed result of this 
policy, an Iranian feudal nobility like that in the north-eastern marches! 
struck root in other parts of the Empire where the mass of the population. 
Se Andi W. TS of Ronan Inridim (fade 196, Unie 

"IPLE, P. Aca: In Roman, in Aeli Arintidis Quae Supersunt Omnia, edited 
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See Meyer, Eduard: Gerchichte der Aliertums, vol, i, ard ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin 
1923, Cotta), Part Il, Book 2, p. 630. 
3 Bee Meyer, op. cit, vol. cit. 


ALA 
E See the passage quoted frora Eduard Meyer on p. Ba, above, 
1 Seb Meyen Es op. cits vol i (deu ron Cot pe 
9 See ibd» Pp. 36 and 606r. 26 See p. 120, bore. 
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was non-Iranian.t Cappadocia, from the north-western slopes of Taurus 
to the coast of the Black Sea, became in this way a New Iran on a small 
scale? and the top dressing of Iranian population and culture that was 
deposited under the Achaemenian régime continued to make its presence 
felt after the Achaemenian Empire's downfall. The Iranian barons in 
Cappadocia managed to avoid being conquered by either Alexander or 
any of his Macedonian successors; and two of the leading local Iranian 
feudal houses succeeded, with the support of their peers, in founding 
here, on this distant Hittite ground, two of the three earliest of the 
Achaemenian Empire’s Iranian successor-states.? The greatest statesman 
‘whom these dynasties produced, Mithradates Eupator, King of Pontic 
Cappadocia (regnabat 115-63 2.C.), almost succeeded in undoing all that 
Alexander the Great had done’ and achieving all that Xerxes had failed 
to achieve. And, though both the Iranian dynasties of Cappadocia sought 
and obtained admission, at an early date, into the comity of Hellenic 
states, the Cappadocian kingdoms were slower than Transjordan or 
Bactria in accepting anything more than a tincture of Hellenic culture. 
Tt was not till the fourth century of the Christian Era that Cappadocians, 
‘educated at Athens, won a tardy distinction as Greek men of letters who 
found their field of action in the Christian Church, 

‘The policy of planting the interior of a universal state with feudal 
barons of the ruling nationality was applied, with a thoroughness un- 
known to the Achaemenidae, by the architects of the Ottoman Empire. 

‘The Ottoman network of military fiefs extended over all the European 
provinces of the Empire, the provinces in Asia Minor in which the pre- 
dominant element in the population was Muslim and Turkish-speaking, 
and some of the provinces beyond the Taurus in which the population 
was Muslim and Arabic-speaking. It was in fact almost ubiquitous 
except for Ottoman Kurdistan, where the native hereditary chiefs were 
incorporated into the Ottoman feudal system only nominally,” and 
Egypt, where the Ottoman conquerors tolerantly—but, as it turned out, 
unwisely—allowed the Mamliiks to perpetuate themselves under 


1 See Meyer, op. cit, vol. cit. p. a7. 

2 The success with which an Iranian feudal nobility struck root here may perhaps be 
accounted for partly by the presence in Cappadocia of an earlier stratum of Iranian 
geraten the sediment ett by the main ofthe Cometa Nomads ee T dp 
404 and 43%, n, 1, and the present volume, pp. 606-10, bclov) and party by t 
Phjateal simdarie tenen the Anatslian and the Iranian Plateau, which would make 
E settler from Media or Persis feel at home in Cappadocia, 

S The third was the principality of Media Atropaténé (Azerbaijan). 
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Ottoman rule.! The military obligation incumbent on a fief-holder was 
to reside on his fief,* to serve personally in the field, and to bring with 
him a retinue of men-at-arms (jebeli-ler), whose number was determined. 
by the officially registered annual value of his fief in terms of money, 
whenever the feudal force of his province was called up for active service 
by the Central Government. In all provinces the fiefs were on two 
standard scales; but any fief-holder who distinguished himself might be 
rewarded by the grant of an additional ‘portion’, the tenure of which was 

ersonal to the recipient and automatically terminated at his death. 
Tough in both Rumili and Anadolu there were fiefs that were hereditary 
frecholds,® this was exceptional. In general the indispensable condition 
for legal investiture with even the smallest fief was the receipt, from the 
Padishah himself, first of a waiting-ticket of candidature? and then of a 
warrant of appointment—and this whether the fief in question was 
officially registered in the ‘ticket’ or the ‘non-ticket’ category (teskereli 
or tesheresiz) 

When the Ottoman feudal system was in its heyday, the fief-holders 
were recruited from two sources only: from the sons of deceased fief- 
holders and from the issue of members of the Padishah’s slave-house- 
hold, who were invested with fiefs as a consolation prize to compensate 
them for the personal hardship inflicted on them by the rigid rule debar- 
ing the grandsons of administrative officials and of troopers in the 
household cavalry (‘Sipahis of the Porte)? and the sons of all public 
slaves of lower categories, from being admitted into the slave-household. 
themselves.'? No allowances were paid to the sons of afief-holder in their 
father's lifetime, but the father might retire in favour of one of his sons, 
and, if the father died in battle, a ‘portion’ might be given to his son as 
a retaining fee while he was a candidate for a vacant fief?! The rules 
governing the assignment of ‘portions’ and the award of fiefs to sons of 
fief-holders were worked out by Sultan Suleyman the Magnificent'? 
(imperabat a.D. 1520-66). He ruled that more than one son of a deceased 
fief-holder might be enfeofed. Sons of fief-holders offering themselves 
as candidates were, however, required to substantiate their claim to be 
their fathers’ sons, Suleymin rather grudgingly admitted, under strict 
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control and limitations, a father's right to bequeath to his son a fief of 
the yurd or ojdg category of tenure.t He did not show the same hesitation 
about giving protection to the peasantry (ra‘fyeh) by whom the fiefs 
were cultivated and the rents paid. He affirmed their right to bequeath 
their holdings to their children, and he made it illegal for fief-holders to 
bestow vacant peasant holdings upon their own relatives.* The peasant 
was thus deliberately given a security of tenure which was no less 
deliberately withheld from the holder of the fief on which the peasant 
lived and worked.? All these regulations were enforced by a strict system 
of oficial control. The records of the fiefs were kept in provincial 
registers, and these were called in and examined at the Porte by Suleyman 
when he made his general review of the Ottoman feudal system.* 

‘As a basis of Ottoman military and political power, this feudal system 
was second in importance only to the Padishah’s slave-household itself; 
and, though, after the death of Suleyman, the feudal system was affected 
by the general decay of the Ottoman body politic which then set in, 
determined efforts were made, some seventy years later, to bring the 
system backtoits former level of efficiency. During the years A.D. 1632-7, 
in the reign of Sultan Murad IV (imperabat A.D. 1623-40), musters of 
fief-holders were held, and fiefs found vacant were given to members of. 
the Padishah’s slave-household in lieu of pay.* The two fundamental 
institutions of the Ottoman Empire were finally abolished by the same 
reforming hand. After destroying the Janissaries in A.D. 1826, Sultan 
Mahmüd II (imperabat A.D. 1808-39) liquidated the feudal system as 
well. The fiefs were reabsorbed into the public domain, and the living 
fief-holders were pensioned off, under the terms of the Khatt-i-Sherif- 
Giilkhanch of a.D. 18398 

‘While the Ottoman feudal system was more highly organized than the 
Achaemenian, both institutions alike were of secondary importance— 
both for the defence of the imperial frontiers and for the maintenance 
of the Imperial Government's authority in the interior of the Empire- 
by comparison with the garrisons and mobile formations of professional 
troops in the Imperial Government's service. By contrast, the Mughal 
Imperial Government, which made similar efforts to maintain a pro- 
fessional force drawing its pay from the Imperial Treasury and therefore 
directly subject to the Emperor's control, found itself unable to prevent 
this Imperial Army from disintegrating into a host of feudal contingents, 
each virtually at the disposal of its own commander in consequence of 
their coming to be paid out of provincial land-revenue assigned to their 
commanders for collection by them without this revenue any longer 
passing into and out of the Imperial Treasury on the way. 

‘While even the Inter Mughal emperors did succeed in keeping up a 
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small body of artillerymen, matchlockmen, and cavalry organized and 
commanded, as well as paid, by the imperial authorities themselves," 
the Imperial Government, as early as Akbar’s day, depended for the re- 
cruitment and maintenance of the greater part of its cavalry on bloc 
grants of divers grades of salary to office-holders (mansabdars) who, in 
return, were required to produce proportionate numbers of troops. 
Even when these mansabdars were paid their salaries—as Akbar made 
a point of paying them—out of the Imperial Treasury, the Imperial 
Government seems to have failed to secure from them the upkeep of 
their full stipulated quotas of men-at-arms; and, after Akbar's death, 
his successors lapsed into the slovenly and perilous practice—traditional 
among pre-Mughal Central Asian Muslim conquistadores in India—of 
compounding for the payment of the mansabdärs salaries by assigning 
tothem the rightto collect particular local allotments (jagirs) of provincial 
revenue up to an equivalent value. In thus signing away its own right to 
collect the local revenue, the Imperial Government was in effect re- 
linquishing its hold on the local administration as well; and the effect of 
a widespread grant of jdgirs was thus no less pernicious for the political 
integrity of the Mughal Empire than it was for the military efficiency of 
‘the Mughal Imperial Army.? 

"The deadlines of Feudalism in the history of the Mughal Empire in 
India throws into relief, against a foil of Mughal inefficiency, the master- 
liness of the Tokugawa Shogunate in Japan. A traditional institution 
that was the death of the Mughal Empire was deliberately adopted by 
the Tokugawa as the basis for the establishment of an oecumenical 
peace after a Time of Troubles; yet the Tokugawa régime’s experience 
in Japan was just the opposite of the Mughal rigime's in India. In 
Japan, down to the moment when theinternal play of forces was suddenly 
upset by the impact of the Western Civilization in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian Era, the local feudal lords, so far from progressively 
shaking off the Central Government's control, found themselves caught 
more and more tightly in its toils as time went on. 

Immediately after the inauguration of their rule the Tokugawa were 
so successful in insulating the Japanese Archipelago from contact with 
the outside world that, for some two and a half centuries ending at 
the appearance of Commodore Perry's squadron in Yedo Bay in A.D. 
1853, they were not called upon to provide for frontier defence. But 
their very success in relieving Japan from foreign pressure must have 
reduced almost to vanishing-point, in Japanese minds, one powerful 
motive for loyalty to the Tokugawa régime, and this must have added 
to the intrinsic difficulty of the Tokugawas’ crucial political problem of 
maintaining their domination over the great feudal lords who had sub- 
mitted to their suzerainty only under force majeure, and then only at the 
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eleventh hour. Some of these lords had been more powerful than the 
‘Tokugawa themselves had been until the eve of the establishment of their 
ascendancy; many of them could boast of a much more illustrious past; 
and even under Tokugawa overlordship they still retained much of their 
former wealth and prestige.? To hold them in check and gradually reduce. 
their power was a delicate and difficult task. In another context we have 
noticed the device of requiring the periodic residence of the daimyé and 
their families at the Shogun’s capital at Yedo. Another method of 'bell- 
ing the cat’ was to make Feudalism itself serve as an instrument for keep- 
ing Feudalism in order. 


"The Shogunate . . . depended for its supremacy on the balance of power 
of its possible opponents. The daimyés were by this time divided into 
three classes: first, the Related Houses (Shimban or Kamon), sons of 
Teyasu [the first Tokugawa Shogun] and their descendants; second the 
Vassal Clans (Fudai), hereditary vassals of his house and their descendants; 
the third, Outside Feudatories (Tozama), or lords who did not come under 
this head. The Bakufu [i.e. the Shogunal Government] arranged that all the. 
strategie positions should be held by the first two classes,? and that the 
“Outside Lords” should be so placed that they were separated by these, 
and adjacent to unfriendly neighbours. Thus these “Outside Lords" 
mutually checked each other and were in turn restrained by the hereditary 
vassals. The Related Houses also might in an emergency be controlled by 
the hereditary vassals, and both these classes were finally overawed by the 
Shogun's personal bodyguard, the Hatamoto, whose interests were entirely 
bound up with those of the Bakufu. How successful was this system that. 
Ieyasu put together with such shrewdness can be seen from the fact that 
from this day till the latest period of the Shogunate in 1850 there was nota 
single rebellion of any of these feudatories.'* 


While the Achaemenian institution of a feudal system thus found its 
classic application in Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate, the Achae- 
menian institution of imperial garrisons posted at key-points in the 
interior of the Empire was likewise unconsciously reproduced, in a more 
thoroughgoing form, in a Far Eastern universal state in China under the 
Ming régime and its Manchu successor, The Ming planted garrisons of 
hereditary professional troops throughout their empire—not only along 
the frontiers over against the Eurasian Steppe and the Manchurian 
forests, butalso along the coasts (which were harried by Japanese pirates) 
and along the vital inland waterway of the Grand Canai.‘ In the interior 
of the Empire the military districts occupied by such garrisons were 
thinly scattered enclaves in the territory under ordinary civil administra- 
tion but the south-western corner of Manchuria, outside the Great 


1 See Sansom, G.: Japan, A Short Cultural History (London 1932, Cresset Press), 
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Wall but inside the Willow Palisade, which had been a Chinese-inhabited 
country since the Age of the Contending States, was mapped out into 
military districts exclusively." ‘The original nucleus of the Manchu 
state that was to be the Ming’s successor had, as we have observed,* been 
a local Manchu tribe whom the Ming had fitted into their military 
system; and this system was the model followed by the architect of the 
‘Manchu Power, Nurhachi.? 

The organization of the Manchu military establishment in ‘banners’ 
on the Ming pattern preceded the beginning of the Manchu conquest of 
the Chinese-inhabited country between the Willow Palisade and the 
Great Wall.* A social and administrative, as well as a military, revolution 
was carried out in A.D. 1601 when the Central Government of the nascent 
‘Manchu Power registered its subjects, organized them in ‘banners’ for 
civil as well as military purposes, and decreed that this new order was to 
override all traditional feudal claims and ties.* After the subsequent 
‘Manchu conquest of China, these ‘banners’ were the units out of which 
a Manchu Imperial Government reigning in the former Ming Imperial 
Government's stead constituted the garrisons that it stationed in Peking, 
the imperial capital, and in the Chinese provinces inside the Great Wall, 
as well as outside the Great Wall in both the Chinese-inhabited and 
the Manchu-inhabited zone of the Dynasty’s previous domain. In the 
standard ‘banner’ of the Manchu Imperial Government's professional 
army after the Conquest, one battalion of Manchu troops was brigaded. 
with one of Chinese and one of Mongols 5 but there were some ‘banners’ 
in which the Manchu component had no Chinese or Mongol comple- 
ment, The standard garrison consisted of detachment corresponding 
to the vesillationes of the Roman Imperial military organization—drawn 
from four ‘banners’ in each case originally and afterwards from eight; 
but there continued to be some garrisons of less than eight units, while 
some were raised to a still higher number, though the maximum was 
always less than sixteen. 

Sedentary barbarians, like the Manchus find less difficulty than 
Nomads, like the Mongols, in assuming the role of an imperial people. 
The antecedent attempt of the Mongols to impose an alien peace on 
China on their own account had been markedly less successful than the 
Manchus’ repetition of the enterprise, in which the Mongols had to be 
content to serve as the Manchus’ junior partners. It is true that the 
Mongols were handicapped not only by their Nomad background but 
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by a taint of Far Eastern Christian culture which provoked the demonic 
uprising of the Chinese against them," and we have seen that the Libyan 
Nomads, who were undefiled —or unredeemed—by any such alien cul- 
tural tincture, were suffered by a hyper-sensitively anti-alien Egyptiac 
Society not only to drift into the Egyptiac World but to remain there 
without bringing down upon their heads any counter-stroke from the 
hands of the population on whose labours they had settled down to live 
as parasites The Libyans, however, made the fatal mistake of severing 
their connexion with an ancestral Nomadic way of life in which their 
martial qualities had been bred. They spread themselves over the 
Egyptian countryside? and, in so doing, forfeited their strength, like 
Sampson when he allowed Delilah to shear his locks.* This Libyan 
mistake was not repeated by the Primitive Muslim Arab Nomad warriors 
when they burst into the Roman and Sasanian empires, broke down the 
seven-centuries-old political partition between them,’ and thereby re- 
established a Syriac universal state that had been originally embodied 
in the empire of the Achaemenidae* 

‘The Arab empire-builders realized that, if they were to retain a lasting 
hold over the vast dominions which they had so swiftly won, they must 
preserve the martial qualities of their badawi soldiery and must also kee 
their garrisons in partibus agricolarum in close and constant touch wit! 
the reservoir of badawi man-power on the Arabian steppes. Their 
device for meeting both these requirements was to plant permanent 
cantonments (junds) of badawi professional troops (mugdtilah)? along 
the borderline between the Desert and the Sown, as the sea-faring 
empire-builders of a thalassocracy control their overseas dominions 
from the sea-ports linking them with the metropolitan territory across 
the water 

‘The first four Arab Muslim cantonments of this type were planted, 
along the borderline between the Syrian Steppe and Syria, in Trans- 
jordan, at Damascus, at Homs (alias Hims, alias Emesa), and at 
Qinnasrin? These four garrisons were located in existing centres of 
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ulation, but their counterparts on other coasts of the desert were all 
Til out on previously unoccupied sten? Ig was overawed from cene 
tonments at Basrah (conditum a.D. 635) and Küfah (conditum A.D. 636) 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, where the Arab garrisons were not 
insulated by any water-barrier from their Arabian source of reinforce- 
ment A corresponding site on the right bank of the Nile, just above the 
head of the Delta, was chosen for Fustat (conditum A.D. 641), ‘the camp" 
from which the Arabs dominated Egypt. North-West Africa was domi- 
nated from Qayrawin (conditum A.D. 670) on a site, at the mecting-point 
between the low-lying arid south-eastern zone and the mountain-ribbed 
fertile north-western zone of Ifrigiyah, which corresponded topographi- 
cally to the sites of the cantonments dominating Syria. 

Owing to the acquisition of the Caliphate and foundation of a dynasty 
by an Arab war-lord—the Umayyad Mu‘awiyah—who had started his 
career, and made his fortune, as governor of Syria, the Arab canton- 
ments, not only on the desert coasts of Syria, but on those of ‘Iraq, 
Egypt, and North-West Africa as well, were garrisoned by Syrian 
Arab troops. The basis of military organization was tribal. Ziyd, whom 
‘Mu'awiyah appointed as his governor, first of Basrah and then of Küfah 
as well, tried to reorganize the military colony at Küfah on non-tribal 
lines, but he seems to have achieved no permanent success in this, and. 
in his parallel reorganization at Basrah he did not even make the 
attempt.t Tribal loyalties and rivalries were the governing factors in 
the lile of the Arab cantonmenis throughout the Umayyad Age; and 
the resulting disunity and disorder, which was chronic and irrepressible, 
was no doubt one of the causes of the downfall of the Umayyad dynasty 
and of the eventual decay and disappearance of the cantonments them- 
selves. 
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Civilian Settlements 

The installation of standing military garrisons along the frontiers and 
in the interior of a universal state by the empire-builders can hardly 
fail to bring civilian settlement in its train. The Arab military muhdjirah 
were allowed to bring their wives and children with them to the can- 
tonments in which they settled.! The Roman legionaries, though de- 
barred from contracting legal marriages during their term of active 
service, were permitted in practice by the military authorities to enter 
into permanent marital relations with concubines and to bring up 
families; and, after their discharge, they were able, by an easy process of 
law, to convert a concubinate into a legal marriage and to obtain retro- 
spective legitimization for their children born out of wedlock. Moreover, 
the auxiliaries, who, unlike the legionaries, were recruited from among 
the Roman Empire's subjects, and not from among its citizens, seem to 
have been given the franchise upon their discharge at the end of the 
full statutory term of service, and sometimes earlier? Thus the Roman 
canabae! and Arab cantonments became nuclei of civilian settlements 
which, in turn, became sources of recruitment for the garrisons round 
which they had gathered. ‘The growth of the civilian element in the 
Arab cantonments was given a further impetus when the Caliph ‘Umar 
TI (imperabat a.D. 717-20) granted to members of the non-Arab subject 
population who became converts to Islam the option of migrating to an 
Arab cantonment from their home town or village.* On these analogies 
we may infer that the Turkish Muslim civilian population, which 
amounted, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, to a considerable 
proportion of the total population of the Ottoman provinces in Europe, 
and this not only in the towns but also on the land, was a by-product of 
the Ottoman military fiefs which, by that date, had been in existence in 
these provinces for about four hundred years on the average. And we 
may guess that a Persian civilian population had been generated in 
Cappadocia by the Persian feudal baronies there before the Achaemenian 
régime was brought to its premature close. 

Besides arising as undesigned by-products of military establishments, 
civilian colonies are also planted by empire-builders as an end in them- 
selves. For example, the North-East Anatolian districts in which the 
Achaemenidae had granted appanages to Persian barons were colonized 
by the ‘Osmanlis with Albanian converts to Islam, on whose loyalty they 
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could count for helping them to hold these anti-Safawi marches." In the 
commercial centres in the heart of their dominions—Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Salonica, Sarayevo—the ‘Osmanlis settled civilian communi- 
ties of refugee Sephardi Jews from Spain and Portugal.? In the Roman 
Empire, not only military cantonments but civilian settlements—of 
which Caesar's colonies of Roman citizens at Capua, Carthage, and 
Corinth may be regarded as the exemplars'—were planted by Caesar, 
Augustus, and their successors, 

'aesar himself may have been the founder of the Roman colonies in 
three ports of entry—Dyrrhachium (Durazzo), Buthrotum (Butrinto), 
and Dyme—from Italy to Continental European Greece; in two other 
Greek cities—Dium and Philippi—which commanded respectively the 
southern and the eastern exit from the province of Macedonia; and in 
four Anatolian ports—Lampsacus, the Bithynian Apamea, Heraclea 
Pontica, and Sinope—on the coastal shipping route through the Helles- 
pont to the mouth of the Phasis.5 Augustus reinforced these three groups 
of Roman civilian colonies by adding Byllis and Patrae to the first, Pella 
and Cassandrea to the second, and Alexandria Troas and Parium to the 
third. He did something to repair the ravages of his civil war with Sextus 
Pompeius‘ by founding other Roman civilian colonies in Sicily, and he 
made a momentous new departure in policy when in 15 2.c. he planted 
two Roman civilian colonies in Syria:7 one at Berytus (Bayriit)® and the 
other at Heliopolis (Ba‘lbak). Claudius added a Roman colony at 
Ptolemais in Palestine to Augustus's Syrian foundations, and broke new 
ground in two regions—Cappadocia and Thrace—which had both 
hitherto shown an exceptional imperviousness to Hellenism. After 
suppressing the native dient kingdom in Thrace which had been ruled 
for Rome by the princes of the Odrysae, Claudius founded a colony of 
Roman citizens at Apri, where the Great East Road running from 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia through Thessalonica and Philippi forked 


+ One of these Albanian settlements in North-Eastern Anatolia, Vere Köprü, gave 
binh to the Koprül family whose eventual flowering, in a erop of gimtinglihed 
statesmen, was one of the cases of the rally of the Ottoman Empire in the latter part 
‘ofthe seventeenth century of the Christian Era (ee V. Vi. 298, wita n. 3, and apo. 

per the motives of dis decd of humanity and stroke of ruteemanghip, se I 

e 

T. For the long-dcavn-out conflict bemveen opposing policies and pol 
which was the historical background of these three foundstions, se pp» 109-1, abo 

Tor the plantation of Macedonis with Roman colonies aad municipia under the 
cats Principate, es The Cambridge duet History, vl. x (Cambridge 1936, Univer 


S Pree 
Y Bee Haka, £2 Rom und Romanieras n Griachisch-Rämitchen Onten (Leipzig 1906, 
Dieters) pp: Gc dn- Vote Vv, e ad KASE 
3 Zee ABB, 9P, cic, pp. 92-94. Another civilian settlement of Roman citizen patted 
by Arastu So Asile ground was ha Raman clay at Tei, founded in a8 wo 
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S his Syrian outpost of the Latin-apesking world was so succesful in preserving its 
Latin character that it became a centre for the study of Roman Law. Justinian tested 
the academy ot law at Dey as the peer of those at Constantinople and Rome (ce 

umon Eo, in The Gambridge Ancient History, vol, x1, pp. 626-7. and Collinet, P, 

dar Hritürique sur le Droit de Yuripen, vo. ii; "aate de TEcole de Droit de 
Beyrouth (Pere 1925, Recueil Sire). According to Collinet, ap cit. vol et pp. 30-24, 
‘helawachool at Bertas owed tase to the imperial Government s practice. established 
t sorae date before a.D. 196--of using Bernus, in virtue of its being the easternmost 
Entinspeshing community in the Empire, ae ta depot forthe ditribution, in the Oriental 
provinces, of e test of new lave 
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on its divergent ways to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. In Cappa- 
docia, which Tiberius had brought under direct Roman administration, 
Claudius founded a Roman colony at Archelais, just within the western 
borders of the province. Vespasian followed up Claudius’s initiative in 
Thrace by founding a Roman colony at Deultum under the name of 
Flaviopolis, and Claudius's initiative in Palestine—where Vespasian 
blasted away the Jewish obstruction to Hellenization which Antiochus 
Epiphanes had failed to overcome—by reinforcing Ptolemais on the 
coast with two new Roman colonies in the interior: one at Emmaus and 
‘the other at Samaria, which Vespasian renamed Flavia Neapolis.* 

‘The Roman Imperial Government did not, however, confine its 
programme of civilian colonization to the establishment of colonies of 
the ruling Latin nationality. While it did set itself systematically to 
Latinize—and thereby indirectly Hellenize in Latin dress—the bar- 
barians on whom it had imposed its peace in the Danubian territories 
beyond the former northern frontiers of Macedonia? and in the West 
European and North-West African territories whose political destinies 
had been decided by Rome's victory in her struggle with Carthage, the 
foundation of Roman colonies on Greek or Oriental ground was in this 
quarter only aside-line of Roman Imperial policy. In European Greece 
and in all parts of the Empire lying to the east of it the predominant 
aim of Roman Imperial statesmanship was to preserve and complete the 
Hellenizing work of Alexander the Great and his successors; and this aim 
was pursued with a steadiness and effectiveness which were tardily 
recognized and rewarded when, in the second century of the Imperial 
Peace, the Empire was at last acclaimed by Greek men of letters as an 
embodiment, on an oecumenical scale, of the Platonic ideal of the rule 
of the philosopher-king.* 

‘The exemplar of this Hellenizing aspect of the Roman Imperial 
Government's policy of internal colonization was the synoecism by 
bi apra more Alexandrino, of a new Greck city on the grand scale 
under the name of Nicopolis to adorn the scene of his crowning victory 
at Actium and to Keep its memory alive by periodical celebrations in 
honour of the event. "'rajan's foundation of a Greek city of the same 
name in the Trans-Haernan fringes of the province of Thraces was 
evidence of the sincerity of the Roman Government's intention to make 
‘Thrace a replica of Greek-speaking Macedonia and not of Latin-speak- 
ing Moesia. This Hellenization of Thrace in Greek dress at Roman 

1 See Hahn, op. cit, pp. 148-9. 2 See I. i, x65-4. 5 See Li 40, 

18 Vine See sid Bp. aee above, Ann Artis bola ofer as to suggen at 
Alexander's caring achievement lay in his having served as Rome's forerunner! 

“The only achievement and memori worthy of his geniun, thar Aletander left behind 
Bim was the city on the coast of Egypt that bears his same] and i is his meri that he 
founded Alexandra for you Romany in order that abe git be yous and that you 
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È For the spread of the Latin language all the way down the right bank of the Danube, 
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hands was consummated by Hadrian when he gave his own name to the 
Greek city that he founded on a site which, under a Nomad-minded 
Odrysian régime, had been crying out, unheeded, for synoecism ever 
sincethetime, fivehundred years back, when thesister-city of Philippopolis 
had been duly founded by the father of Alexander the Great. Planted, 
as it was, at the junction of the River Hebrus with its principal tributary, 
on the military road to the Bosphorus from Aquileia and Sirmium, 
Adrianople provided Thrace with the convenient urban centre thatit had 
lacked hitherto.t 

This practice of diffusing Hellenism in the Roman Empire by means 
of the foundation of city-states was reproduced in the Spanish Empire 
ofthe Indies; and the Medieval Spanish institution which was thus pro- 
pagated in the Americas in an Early Modern Age of Western history was 
in truth a renaissance of the Hellenic institution that had originally been 
propagated in Spain by Roman conquistadores from Italy? Like the 
Hellenic cities planted in the post-Alexandrine Age by Macedonian 
‘empire-builders in South-West Asia and Egypt and by Roman empire- 
builders round all the shores of the Mediterranean, these Spanish cities 
in the Americas had individual founders; they were laid out on the 
rectangular plan that, in the history of Hellenic town-planning, had 
been inaugurated in the fifth century 5.c.* by Hippodamus's layout of 
the Peiraeus; and each civitas had a rural territorium ‘attributed to’ it, to 
use the Roman technical term.5 In the more settled regions of the 
Spanish Empire these municipal territoria were conterminous; and, in 
the undeveloped regions on the fringes, some of them were of vast 
extent By a.D. 1574 about a hundred Spanish city-states had already 
been founded within the area of the Incaic Empire’s former domain.” 
“The Spanish American provinces, therefore, were in many instances a 
collection of municipalities, the latter . .. being the bricks of which the 
whole political structure was compacted.”® 

If these Spanish colonial city-states thus resembled the post-Alexan- 
drine Hellenic colonial city-states in serving as the cells of an intrusive 
alien régime’s administrative and judicial organization, they likewise 
resembled them in enjoying little more than a simulacrum of local self- 
government; for they had no sooner been founded than the Crown took 
into its own hands the appointment of the municipal officers.” Above all, 
they resembled their Hellenic prototypes in being parasitic. 


"In the Anglo-American colonies the towns grew up to meet the needs 


above). 
2 See, Haring, C. H.: The Spanish Empire in America (New York 1947, Oxford 
University Press), p. 159. 5 Bee ibid p. 160. 
3 See ibid, p. 161. 3 See the present Study, IIT, iii, 98, with n. 
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of the inhabitants of the country: in the Spanish colonies the popula- 
tion of the country grew to meet the needs of the towns. The primary 
object of the English colonist was generally to live on the land and de- 
rive his support from its cultivation; the primary plan of the Spaniard was 
to live in town and derive his support from the Indians or Negroes at 
work on plantations or in the mines. . .. Owing to the presence of aboriginal 
labour to exploit in fields and mines, the rural population remained 
almost entirely Indian,’ 


‘The Spanish empire-builders' Inca predecessors’ practice of linking 
together districts that were geographically far apart and at the same time 
economically complementary? has counterparts in the economy of both 
the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate. 

"The vacant public land which the Roman Government acquired in the 
Po Basin through the conquest of the country between the years 197 and 
173 B.C, and the concomitant eviction of the more recalcitrant of its 
native Gallic and Ligurian inhabitants? was not all transferred to indivi- 
dual ownership through the foundation of Latin and Roman colonial 
communities of freeholders and the grant of freeholds to other settlers 
individually (viritim). Tracts were also granted to corporations domiciled 
in Italy south of the Appennines—both ecclesiastical corporations, such 
as the sorority of the Vestal Virgins and other colleges of priests belong- 
ing to the established public service of the Roman State,* and political 
corporations in the shape of self-governing city-states that were incorpor- 
ated in, or externally associated with, the Roman body politic.s 


1 Haring, op cit. pp. 6s and iso, * See pp, 114-15, above 3 See V. v. s60~74. 

* Bee Hein De Condoni dprorum (ln Die Schn der Romschen Fames 
EL nd Radar» vol, 1 (Berlin 2848, Reimer) pe 117 
snd Siculus Pi bus Arorum (ia op. cit» pp. 16452). 


$ The self-governing communities incorporated im tho Roman Body politic were 
colonies end municipia of Roman citizens; those externally associated with were Latin 
itystates, whose relations with the Roman State were governed by custom, end 
estate foederațas which were bound to Rome by written teeatie, the tems of which 
Saried in accordance with the particular circumstances in which cach community had 
entered into permanent political association with Rome. CisAppennine city-states of 
Bork cmc eed corporate granas of land in she oin a the Roman Governs 
zrent~ presumably as a recompense for services rendered by the military contingents 
From tese sites in the Roman eres by which tne Po Besin bad been conquered rom 
its mative inhabitanta. The aggregate extent of their holdings must have been considerable, 
to judge by the part that they played in the opposition of the various vested interests © 
the Gracchan policy of reasscrting the Roman State right of eminent demain over all 
Roman publi land that had not been assigned in fesbol to individual proprietors (see 
Appian of Alexandrias Studier in Roman ry, he Civil Wars, Book T, chap. m § 
and chap. xis, 1, where mhes foonodircbe sipaihea municipia cuan Ronan. 
Piles dvor the colonise Latinas and Jrelcarat the citien of civitates foederaao 

Both the ecclesiastical end the municipal corporations that possessed these endow. 
rent of land in the Po Basin appear to have turned them to account by letting them 10 
enanta. The eociesiastical tenancies ran for either one-year or five-year periods imus 
De Gondiciomibus Agrorum in Die Sehrifien der Remachen Feldman, ed cit, Yo EE rj) 
We have two glimpses of the management of the municipal estates in the Galccted 
correspondence of Cieero In aeter written in 46 o (Ad Familiaren Book XIII Letter 
15), Cleero introduces to his correspondent, Decimus Tunius Brutus, governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul, the three commissioners whom the municipal authorities of Arpinum 
(Cicero's own Home town) are sending out with instructions to inspect the properties et 
but on lease (vectigalia) which they possess in the Province of Gadi, o celles the renta 
ue from the tenants (colonis), and generally to exarsnc and deal with the situation there 
Ina letter written in 4$ n. (Ad Pamuiores, Book ILL, Letter 7) Cicero asia hig corte: 
pondent Cluvius to intercede with Caesar cn Behalf of the municipality of Atella in the 
"mater of that community's agricultural property let out om lesse (de agro vectigal 
municipi), which was threatened with confiscation. According to Cicero tast rents were. 
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In the Arab Caliphate under the Umayyad régime we find a parallel 
to the Inca practice which is almost exact from the geographer's stand- 

vint though perhaps not so close from the sociologist’s. Just as the 
Faces established economic partnerships between lowland districts and 
highland districts, so the Umayyads endowed the two cantonments of 
Basrah and Küfah not only with arable land on the adjoining plains of 
*Iriq (the fabulously productive ‘Black Earth’: 4s-Satedd), but also 
with meadow-land, pasture, and forest in ‘the Highlands? (Al-jibal) 
through which the Great North-East Road wound its way up towards the 
frontier of the Syriac World over against the Eurasian Steppe. The 
difference between the Umayyad and the Inca application of the same 
device lies in the motive, which in the Umayyads’ case seems to have 
been primarily military and only incidentally economic. ‘The frontier 
garrisons which the Arab empire-builders pushed forward up the Great 
North-East Road first into Khurisin and eventually into Trans- 
oxaniaj were originally recruited, and subsequently reinforced, by 
drafts from the cantonments at Bastah and Küfah;* and the grant to these 


an important item in the budgets of the municipalities to which they were payable. In 
"he est ofthe swo letters here cited he writes thatthe peopl of Arpinum depend on this 
Source of income for all their ways and means of providing for public worship and keep 
{ng public buildings, both religious and secula ina sound state of repair lathe second 
Jefe be goea eo furo wie thatthe municipal faces of Atella ate entirely depen 
dent on this soure of income’ 

‘Bvidence of a grant of forest and pasture land in the Po Basin to the civitas foederata 
Aquinum, situated in the distant basin of the Liris (Garigliano), ia preserved in the 
‘name “Saltus Gallimi qui cognominatur Aquimater (meaning Estates, situate im 
Cisalpine Gaul, of the city-state of Aquinum) which waa borne by ome of the self- 

werning municipalities of Roman citizens in the eighth af the eleven zegions into which 

agar grouped he syste of Tay Ges the Tat in Plinius Secundus, C.: Misteria 
Naturalis, Book 111, chap. xv (2x), $ 110). At some date Between the etd of the first 
quarter ofthe scp century nc. end Augistur day, the tenants and squatters on this 
‘State must have been incorporated as an autonomous community. 

Bor example, the revenues of the city and district of Dinawar were payable to the 
‘antonment of Rafah, and those of Nibawand to the cantonment of Basrah (Le Strange, 
Gyr The Landi of the Barter Caliphate (Cambridge 1905, University Press), pp. 58 
and 197) 

2 Ste xi, map 37 

^ Tn the Arab military occupa 
the predominant part, and this 
Khurisän not only of the Basran soldiery but of that mer 
decis drom prone Arabia (ed Welagen, Dos abe Raich und uin 

rz (Berlin 190a, Reimer), pp. 247, 256, and 131); The Basran Arab garritone in 
Khurasan were not detered om Paring these iner tribal feuds either by tbe 
‘Bumerial preponderance of the native Iranian population or by the proximity af, the 
Eurasian Nomed adversary on the farther side of the frontier, Ziyäd—whom the Caliph 
Mu'ēwiyah appointed governor not only of Basrah and Kfah but of all Arab dominions 
beyond them, a far as Khurksin inclusive, which were dominsted irom the cantonmenta 
on the Euphrates by way of the Great Nantb-East Rosd- sent large numbers of Basran 
nd Kufan Arab families to Khurista (se ibid. p. 79), Farther drafts of 25,000 men 


Sach from the two eantonments Were sent to Khurüsin by Ziyid's son Rabi", on whom 
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two Arab military corporations in ‘Iraq of estates on the Iranian Plateau 
—whose productive resources were thus laid under contribution for the 
benefit of Basrah's and Küfah's war-chests—was an economic reflection 
of the military fact that the outlying garrisons protecting the Iranian 
provinces of the Caliphate were detachments from the two great nurseries 
of soldiers cantoned on the distant borderland between the Euphrates 
and the Arabian Steppe. 

‘The Inca practice of transporting individually selected skilled workers 
and their families, in order to improve the quality of production 
in economically backward districts, has counterparts—economically 
comparable, though incomparably brutal and indiscriminate from the 
human standpoint—in both Hellenic and Syriac history. The scientific 

ricultural exploitation, with imported slave labour, of the coastlands 
Of the Western Mediterranean from the fifth century n.c. onwards and 
of the seaboard of Lower ‘Iraq in the ninth century of the Christian Era 
has already been noticed in this Study in another context. There are 
indications that the Incas may have brought artificers from the culturally 
maturer lowland region of Chimu to raise the standard of workmanship. 
in their own highland capital at Cuzco.* This was certainly the purpose 
of the Mongols in carrying Chinese, Russian, and Western Christian 
craftsmen away captive from the extremities of the Old World to its 
heartland when they were trying to transform Qaragorum from an en- 
campment of Nomads into a city fit to be the capital of a world empire.? 
Ts'in She Hwang-ti may have had the same end in view in bringing 
selected settlers from other parts of his empire to recruit the population 
of Hien-yang,* when he was making an imperial capital out of a city 
that had hitherto only had to serve as a capital for the parochial state 
of Ts’in.5 On the other hand Nebuchadnezzar, in deporting to Babylon 
from Jerusalem ‘all the craftsmen and smiths’,é was probably more con- 
cerned to deprive Judah of her armaments industry—and thereby render 
it impossible for her to make any further attempt at armed insurrection 
ayant the Neo-Babylonian régime’ than he was to improve the sge- 
‘old craftsmanship of Babylon, whose practitioners would have felt that 
they had little to learn from a handful of artisans picked up from a rustic 
highland principality in a remote corner of the empire. 

‘A type of internal colonization which is apt to become prominent 
in the last phase of the history of a universal state is the plantation of 
Barbarian husbandmen on lands that have come to he depopulated 
either as a result of raids perpetrated by these barbarians themselves (or 
by neighbours of theirs in their former homes in the no-man’s-land 
beyond the limes) or as a result of some social sickness, native to the 

$ Maudin, Le D'bngle Socialite der Tuka (are 193, nai d'Ettnclogie p. 134- 

3 Bee the passage quoted from Friar Willam of Rbraci’s narrative in V. y. 133 4r 
and Olschki, brs Guillaume Boucher, A French Artist at the Court of the Khans (Baltimore 
1946, Johns Hopkins University Pross), “See V. v. 141 

"rhe successive changes in the location of the capital of the Sinis universal state are 
dealt with below on pp. 480-13. 

Sg Rings sth 14 iid ri eie alreudy on p. r46, above 

id ungutstinably been the motive of the Philistines when, in the eleventh 
Puce ten upon tie practic of the mesangial indus in the 
Teruel (soe 1 Bam. xi 19-22). 
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depopulated empire itself, which has laid it open to barbarian attack by 
sapping its powers of resistence. 

‘A classic example is presented in the picture of a post-Diocletianic 
Roman Empire in the Ñotitia Dignitatum, which records the presence 
of a number of German and Sarmatian barbarian corporate settlements 
on Roman soil in Gaul, Italy, and the Danubian provinces. The technical 
term laeti, by which these barbarian settlers were known, is derived 
from a West German word! denoting semi-servile resident aliens; and 
we may infer that the Romans’ laeti were the descendants of defeated 
barbarian adversaries of the Roman Imperial Government who had been 
punished or rewarded for past acts of aggression by being coerced or 
coaxed into migrating permanently to become peaceful cultivators of the 
Promised Land on the inner side of the limes which they had formerly 
devastated as raiders. From the Roman Government's standpoint this 
arrangement would serve the dual purpose of employing the barbarians 
to repair the damage that they themselves had inflicted and of giving 
them at the same time an interest in keeping the peace for the future 
instead of continuing to break it. The laeti were cautiously planted in the 
interior of the Empire, not in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
limites; and in Gaul, at any rate, each settlement of laeti was attached to 
a particular Gallic canton and was required to pay its land-tax to the 
municipal authorities, not to the Imperial ‘Treasury. In its gazetteer of 
the western portion of the Empire the Notitia Dignitatum mentions 
twelve praefecturae of German laeti attached to divers Gallic cantons* 
and twenty-two praefecturae of Sarmatian laeti in Gaul and Italy, as 
well as a settlement of Sarmatae and Taifali Gentiles in the Gallic canton 
Pictavi® and a Gens Marcomannorum, administered by a tribune, in 
the Middle Danube province of Pannonia Prima.” 


‘The Melting-pot" 

Our survey of garrisons and colonies installed by builders of universal 
states has perhaps borne out our contention that these systematic 
transfers of population—which are characteristic of the universal state 

hase in the decline of a civilization—are on the whole much more 

umane, in execution as well as in design, than the capricious and vindic- 
tive uprooting of individuals and communities which is characteristic 
of the antecedent Time of Troubles, At the same time our survey has 
brought to light the truth that these two morally diverse processes pro- 
duce similar social results. And the cumulative effect of the empire- 
builders’ statesmanship, following upon the war-lords’ atrocities, is to 


2 Ibid., chap. xxxiv, § 24, 6 
3 The succtasve types of 'saviours with the sword’ whose sequence punctuates the 
stages of the decline and fall of a civilization have been reviewed in V. vi. 178-213. 
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intensify and accelerate a process of pammixia and proletarianization* 
that is characteristic of Times of Troubles and universal states alike. 

Permanent military garrisons installed on the frontiers of universal 
states become ‘melting-pots’ in which the dominant minority of a dis- 
integrating society fuses itself with both the external and the internal 
proletariat. In an earlier part of this Study? we have observed that, on 
the organized military frontier of a civilization over against outer bar- 
barians, the wardens of the marches and the opposing barbarian war- 
bands tend, with the passage of time, to become assimilated to one 
another first in military technique and equipment and eventually also in 
culture and éthos. But, long before the dominant minority of a disinte- 
grating society has been barbarized by hostile contact, across the frontier, 
ith the external proletariat, it will have been vulgarized by fraterniza- 
tion, within the frontier, with the internal proletariat.) For empire- 
builders who have gained their position by emerging as sole survivors 
from a struggle for existence between the parochial states of their world 
do not often preserve either sufficient manpower or sufficient zest for the 
profession of arms to be able to contemplate holding and defending their 
hardly won empire unaided. 

In this quandary their first recourse is to reinforce their own military 
strength by enlisting, not barbarians from beyond the pale, but subjects 
of the empire who have not lost their martial virtues. While they seldom 
push this policy to the extreme to which the Achaemenidae went when 
they took over into their own service the Jewish military colony that had 
been installed in the Egyptian frontier fortress of Elephantiné by their 
Saite predecessors,* they frequently raise new military formations from 
among their subjects and brigade these with the troops of their own 
ruling nationality. Thus Augustus and his successors manned the im- 
mensely long frontiers of the Roman Empire, which Augustus had staked 
out, by brigading with the Roman legions auxilia recruited from Roman 
subjects who were not Roman citizens.’ The detachments of Arab pro- 
fessional soldiery from Basrah and Küfah, which were posted in Khurāsān 
to hold the north-east frontier of the Umayyad Empire, enlisted the 
help of the warlike native Iranian inhabitants of the province and 
fraternized with their new comrades-in-arms, in contrast to the aloofness 
of the parent cantonments on the Euphrates from the subject civilian 
population of ‘Iraq.° Khurdsini Arab officers adopted the Iranian 
custom of surrounding themselves with a comitatus of picked Iranian 
fighting-men, and they also raised separate Iranian military formations 
under Iranian officers.’ The local Iranians, on their side, had good 
reasons for responding favourably to these bids for their co-operation 
that were made to them by their Arab conquerors. 

‘As a result of the conquest, their position, on the whole, changed only 
slightly, and this hardly for the worse. The defence of Khurisin against 
enemies from outside—that is, against the Turks—was conducted by the 

1 For this process, see V. v. 439-80, Basin. 2 In V, v. 459-80. 

3 See V. v: ars S Th i m 

$ See Vi HS, ee 

5 See V. v. 447, and Wellkausen, op. cit., p. 307, quoted in the present Study in V. 
vas See Wellhausen, op. cit, P. 309- 
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‘Arabs more successfully than it had been managed under the Sasanian 
régime. . . . The Mawali (as non-Arabs who had become converts to 
Islam and become adopted members of the Arab tribes were called in 
Khurisán, as elsewhere) fought shoulder to shoulder with the Arabs 
against their traditional national enemy, the Turis. They also fought for 
Islam against their own Sogdian kinsmen, in so far as the latter were 
Islam’s enemies and the Turks’ confederates. .. . The domestic life of 
Khurisin was not interfered with by the Arabs very much, They left the 
administration to the marzbans and difigans and did not impinge upon the 
subject population except through these native intermediaries. Even in 
the garrison towns and in the seats of administration the native authorities 
continued to play their part side by side with their Arab colleagues. For 
one thing, they had to collect the taxes, for the due payment of which, 
on the agreed scale, they were responsible to their conquerors. However, 
the burden of taxation had doubtless weighed as heavily on the misera 
contribuens plebs under the Sasanian régime.: The Iranians were also left 
‘undisturbed in the practice of their religion; in the agreements providing 
for payment of tribute it is always assumed that they are going to retain 
their ancestral faith. . . . They appear, all the same, to have had no very 
serious attachment to Zoroastrianism. . . . The attraction of Islam for the 
Tranians was in the first instance not so much on account of its intrinsic 
merits as for the sake of the material advantages which it had to offer. 
‘They used it as a means of diminishing the gulf between themselves and 
the ruling class and of obtaining a share in their privileges by “going 
Arab”. They adopted Arabic names and secured admission into an Arab 
tribes? 

Even the Manchus—who, as mere restorers of their Mongol pre- 
decessors’ empire-building work in China, had not to pass through the 
ordeal that is the usual price of founding a universal state—did not 
attempt to hold, with their own unaided strength, the vast and populous 
domain of which they had made so easy a conquest. In the ‘banners’ of 
which their garrisons were composed, their general practice was, as we 
have seen; to brigade a Chinese and a Mongol with each Manchu 
battalion. 

Our records, fragmentary though they are, give us vivid glimpses, 
here and there, of ‘the melting-pot’ at work. A piece of first-hand 
evidence for the mutual assimilation of the Chinese ‘bannermen’ in 
‘Manchu service and their Manchu fellow soldiers has been quoted in 
this Study at an earlier point.^ At Elephantiné under the Achaemenian 
régime—which was particularly liberals in giving openings to non- 
Persians—the Jewish military unit constituting the garrison had on its 
strength not only some soldiers of Babylonian origin but also at least one 


+ According to Wellhsuten, op. cit., p. 310, Khurfsin was ot exempt from the general 
rule tht land-tax continued tobe payable, both by native converts to hm and by 
Muslim Arabs who bad become local landowners, on land originally belonging to the 
native non-Muslim population. Oa the other hand, according to the same authority, op. 
Eis, p. 19, non-Muslim subjects of the Caliphate who performed military service for 
irs defene were erempted fom tation CA 

2 See pp. rat Eb he references there given. 
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5 Gn this feint see Mayet, E.: Der Papyrufund von Elphantin, and ed. (Leipzig 
1912, Hinricha) P. 26- 
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Chorasmian.! It is remarkable that this soldier should have found his 
way to the First Cataract of the Nile from his native land in the delta of 
the Oxus, at the opposite extremity of the Achaemenian Empire. It is 
still more remarkable that this representative of the high-spirited 
Iranian peoples of the north-eastern marches, who were to offer such a 
stubborn resistance to Alexander the Great, should not have felt it 
beneath his dignity to serve shoulder to shoulder with Syrians in a 
regiment of mercenaries. 

In the civil life of this Jewish military colony, Babylonic influence was 
strong, though the colony had originally been founded by the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire’s Saite rivals and adversaries, and though it is 
probable that the Saites had recruited at least the first nucleus of the 
force from among those ‘die-hards’ in Judah who had preferred to be 
refugees in Egypt rather than deportees in Babylonia.’ The marriage 
contracts, for example, that had survived from the community's archives 
were Babylonian rather than Israelite in form, and this Babylonicizing 
tendency in Elephantinian Jewish personal law had been strong enough 
to raise the general status of women above the customary Jewish level of 
that age.* One medium through which this Babylonic influence had 
seeped in was the Aramaic language and alphabet of the Jewish com- 
munity at Elephantiné, which were identical with those in use in con- 
temporary Babylonia and Assyria.‘ The tincture of Babylonic polytheism 
in the Yahweh-worship of the Elephantiné community* suggests that 
there may have been Babylonian elements in the community itself; and 
this, in turn, suggests that the original nucleus may have been a mixed 
band including refugees from Samaria as well as from Judah since the 
Samaritans were a hybrid community in which a remnant of Israel 
was mingled with deportees from Babylonia whom the Assyrian war- 
lord Sargon had planted in place of the Israelites whom he had deported 
to ‘the cities of the Medes'* These facts and probabilities indicate that 
Achaemenian Elephantiné was a ‘melting-pot’ indeed; and, on this 
analogy, we may picture the corresponding role of the Arab military 
cantonments in the Umayyad Empire. 

[The non-Arabs] went over to Islam in large numbers, and such con- 
versions were particularly numerous among the masses of Iranian 
prisoners-of-war in Küfah and Basrah. 


‘This non-Arab element in the cantonments was continually reinforced 
by the effect of ‘Umar I's ruling that non-Arab converts in the provinces 
1 See Meyer, op. cit, p. a8, and van Hoonacker, A.: Une Communauté Judio- 
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must migrate to a cantonment if they wanted to avoid the alternative of 
continuing, after their conversion, to pay the tax imposed on non- 
Muslim subjects of the Empire.! All non-Arab converts had to obtain 
affiliation to some Arab tribe or clan,? and this institution of clientship 
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made the relation between non-Arab and Arab Muslims intimate, even 
though it did not place the two categories of Muslims on a footing of 
equality with each other. The resulting social fusion went far. Even at 
Basrah and Küfah, at least as much Persian as Arabic was spoken in the 
markets,! and in Khurasán the process naturally went farther still. In 
the Khuräsānī army which, under Abu Muslim’s leadership, overthrew 
the Umayyad régime in the great insurrection of A.D. 747-50, even the 
Arabs were predominantly Persian-speaking.* The Khurasant Arab 
officer who caught and killed the fugitive Umayyad Caliph Marwan in 
Upper Egypt in the summer of A.D. 750 gave the word of command in 
Persian when he ordered his troops to attack. 
In the Roman Empire, likewise, the military cantonments and civilian. 
colonies acted as social ‘melting-pots’.* The ferment must have been 
particularly active in the Roman colony planted in 45 s.c. by Caesar at 
Corinth, § since the Roman citizens whom Caesar settled here were freed- 
men; and these ‘stepsons of Italy"—as Publius Scipio Aemilianus had 
once called the free populace of the city of Rome to their face, in con- 
temptuous allusion to the servile source to which so many of them owed 
their origin, even as early as Aemilianus’s day—were drawn from all 
quarters of the Hellenic World and its hinterlands. In their settlement 
at Corinth, Caesar's freedman-colonists were merely consummating a 
process of pammixia of which they themselves were earlier products. 


Who are the Beneficiaries ? 

In promoting this process of pammixia and proletarianization in the 
body social of a universal state, for whose benefit do civilian colonies and 
military garrisons chiefly operate? 

‘There have been cases in which the beneficiary has been an alien 
civilization. For example, the transfers of population on the grand scale, 
to which the Incas’ subjects had been broken in by their rulers’ benevo- 
lently high-handed policy, prepared the ground for the more revolu- 
tionary acts of the Incas! Spanish supplanters and successors. The 
Spanish authorities were adopting Incaic practice in attempting to re- 
group the subject ‘Indian’ population into new local communities and 
in retaining and protecting the village headmen? whom the foregoing 
Incaic régime had installed.?? The Spanish Viceroy of Peru, Francisco 
de Toledo (proconsulari munere fungebatur A.D. 1569-81) was said also 
to have been consciously and deliberately following Incaic precedent 
when he organized a system of universal compulsory conscription for 


2 See Wellhausen, op. city p. ao 
2 According to Tabari, cited by Wellhausen in op. eit, p. 308. 
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civilian labour, under which ‘the Indians’ were called up in rotation for 
periods of three or four months' service at a time in numbers that kept 
one-seventh of the total labour force perpetually mobilized; and the 
long-suffering native peasantry that was thus periodically rounded up* 
like Ottoman 7a'fyeh to meet the Spanish colonists’ seasonal demands for 
labour were also placed, when at home, at the disposal of Spanish 
encomienderos These Spanish counterparts, in the Andean countryside, 
of the Persian barons whom the Achaemenidae planted in Cappadocia 
were not the only agents of a Western Christian cultural penetration of 
the Andean Society under the newly imposed alien régime. The Spanish 
self-governing municipalities founded at -key-points in the Andean 
World had as potent an effect as the Greek self-governing city-states 
that were founded in Egypt and South-Western Asia by Alexander and 
his successors; and these municipalities, like the encomienderos, were 
beneficiaries of an antecedent Incaic Imperial régime which had schooled 
anuprootedandregimented Andean populationto become docile'Indians' 
for conquistadores from the Old World. 

Tn the European interior of the Western World a quarter of a millen- 
nium later, the main body of the Western Society was the beneficiary 
of the short-lived universal state which was provided for the mouldering 
remains of a Medieval Western city-state cosmos by the Napoleonic 
Empire. The stagnation into which the life of Flanders, Western 
Germany, and Northern Italy had sunk since the Medieval Western 
city-state cosmos's decay* was stirred into fresh and vigorous movement 
by the intrusion of semi-alien French garrisons; and, brief though this 
disturbing French visitation was, it had the decisive and historic effect of 
drawing back into the main stream of Western life the waters of a branch 
that had become a backwater.6 The impact of the Napoleonic soldiery, 
and of their more polished forerunners under the ancien régime, on 
the mustily vegetating society of eighteenth-century Frankfurt and 
Düsseldorf has been vividly depicted in two masterpieces of German 
literature.” 

Such cases, however, as these are as rare as they are interesting, and 
itis evident that an alien civilization is not the normal beneficiary from. 
the colonies and garrisons that have been installed by a universal state. 
On the other hand, the barbarians beyond the paleof a civilization derive 
conspicuous benefits from cantonments screening a universal state's 


1 See Haring, op. city p. 6 2 See p. 112, n. 7, shore. 
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outer frontiers; for the education which the barbarians gradually acquire 
from these military outposts of a civilization—first as adversaries and 
ater as mercenaries of the imperial power—makes them capable, at the 
moment when the empire collapses, of swooping across the fallen 
barrier and carving barbarian successor-states out of derelict imperial 
provinces. This adventure and its sequel have been discussed in previous 
parts of this Study! and are dealt with further below? At this point it is 
only necessary to remind ourselves that the barbarians’ triumphs are as 
short-lived as they are sensational. The transfers and mixtures of popula- 
tion in a universal state produce deeper effects, with more important 
historical consequences, on the relations between the dominant minority 
and the internal proletariat. 

In both the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate, for example, the 
relative positions of these two social factions had undergone a revolu- 
tionary change to the dominant minority’s disadvantage—though this 
without any commensurate gain for the internal proletariat—long 
before the barbarians succeeded in founding their ephemeral successor- 
states. In the Arab Caliphate this internal social revolution expressed 
itself politically in the substitution of the ‘Abbasid for the Umayyad 
régime after the short and sharp civil war of A.D. 747-50. In the Roman 
Empire the political expression of the corresponding social revolution 
‘was the replacement of an Augustan ‘principate’ by a Diocletianic 
despotism after a long-protracted bout of disorder which, in its most. 
acute phase, rankled into outright anarchy.* In both cases the revolution 
was provoked by the disillusionment of the internal proletariat with a 
formal enfranchisement which had not made them genuine equals of the 
dominant minority; in both cases the insurgent internal proletariat 
succeeded in depriving the dominant minority of the power and 
privileges which they had retained till then de facto and in both case, 
again, the ruin of the dominant minority did not achieve the revolu- 
tionists’ aim of setting the victorious internal proletariat in their former 
masters’ seat, Equality, indeed, was attained, but on the level of a com- 
mon servitude to a new master in the shape of a totalitarian régime. 

‘This ironical turn of events through which History cheated the pro- 
letarian insurgents of the fruits of their victory was a consequence of the 
violence with which the revolution had been carried out. This recurrence 
of disorders characteristic of a Time of Troubles put to rout the social 
rally that had been achieved through the foundation of a universal 
state. Therewith, the temporarily arrested disintegration of a declining 
civilization was set in motion again, and the social effort thenceforth 
fruitlessly expended on the forlorn hope of saving the life of a civiliza- 
tion that was by that time in extremis took such a tremendous toll from. 
the society's fast-dwindling energies that no margin remained for alloca- 
tion to individual liberties—not even on the restricted scale of inordinate 
privileges for a small minority. The totalitarian régime, which was a last 
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desperate and swiftly bankrupt expedient for staving off social dissolution, 
demanded, and exacted to the uttermost farthing, the surrender of the 
individual’s residual treasure of personal freedom. 


The Triumph of Equality and Despotism in the Arab Caliphate 

"The dissatisfaction of the non-Arab converts to Islam: with their 
treatment under the Umayyad régime had substantial grounds. For 
example, non-Arab prisoners-of-war 


"secured by conversion their personal freedom," but not the full status of 
citizens and members of the army, and therefore not the privileges which 
this status carried with it: they became Mawali, i.e. clients of an Arab 
clan. It was only on these terms, as subordinate hangers-on of Arab clans, 
that converts obtained admission to the ranks of the theocracy; for Islam 
by itself did not suffice to produce this result. The theocracy was in reality 
a specifically Arab state, an imperium exercised by the Arabs over the 
conquered peoples.” 


Even the Khurisini Iranians whom the local Arab military colonists 
had accepted as their comrades-in-arms* 


*were not looked upon by the Arabs as being fully their peers. If they 
served in the army they had to Aght on foot and not on homeback, and if 
they distinguished themselves they were regarded with mistrust. They did 
receive pay and a share in prize-of-war, but no regular salary. Their 
Tames did not appear on the military edlery-rll (ian). Though they 
"were adopted into the Arab tribes, they were still distinguished, as 
“peasants”, from the “tribesmen”. And, though they were Muslims, they 
were not exempted from the tax payable by subjects.’ 

In their natural dissatisfaction with an Umayyad régime under which 
they were kept in this ambiguous, uncomfortable, and irritating position, 
the Iranian converts to Islam found allies in members of the Arab ruling 
race who were hostile to the Umayyads on religious grounds; and a 
series of attempts on the part of these two different dissident elements to 
make common cause, against a régime that was obnoxious to both, 
resulted eventually in the Umayyads’ overthrow. 

"The first attempt—an unsuccessful one—was made under the auspices 
of Sabaism, an extreme form of the Shi'ah which glorified the Caliph 
‘Ali at the cost of tampering with a fundamental tenet of Islam.* This 
sect struck root in some of the Arab clans in the cantonment of Küfah, 
which ‘Ali had made the seat of his government; it gained adherents 
among the numerous Persian freedmen there; and in the anarchy let 
loose by the civil war between the adherents of ‘Ali and those of 
‘Mu‘awiyah the Sabaites momentarily succeeded in overthrowing the 
ruling Arab aristocracy of Küfah and substituting a Sabaite régime 
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under which the invidious distinction of status between Arab Muslims 
and non-Arab converts was abolished.! After the collapse of a movement. 
that was too heretical to succeed, the Iranian converts found more 
effective allies in less extreme representatives of the Shi'ah and in the 
hyper-orthodox and militantly anti-Umayyad Kharijites (Khawarij), 
who condemned ‘Ali himself for his half-heartedness in the cause of 
God.? Seeds of both Kharijism and Shi'iern were carried from Küfah to 
Khurisin by the drafts of Kufan fighting men that were sent to reinforce 
the garrisons on the North-East Frontier; and, after the Umayyads and 
their Syrian Arab war-bands had enjoyed nearly a century of ascendancy 
over all other elements in the Empire, they were overthrown at last by 
Khurásáni Iranian converts to Islam with Arab co-operation and largely 
under Arab leadership.* 

‘The anti-Umayyad movement in Khurāsān which came to a head in 
AD. 747 in the armed insurrection of Abu Muslim at Merv, and which 
ended in the replacement of the Umayyads by the ‘Abbasids, had been 
set on foot, about A.D. 720, by agitators from Küfah who had been 
Iranian converts by descent and shopkeepers and artisans by profession. 
‘Abu Muslim himself appears to have been of the same origin, while the 
nucleus of his rebel army was mainly recruited from peasant Iranian 
converts in the Merv oasis.” But, though the targets of the insurgents’ 
attack were the Arab representatives of the Umayyad régime, Khurāsānī 
Arabs were in a majority among Abu Muslim’s lieutenants and the in- 
surgents were not consciously working for the cause of Iranian national- 
ism; the insurrection was an union sacrée of Iranian and Arab Khurdsint 
Muslims in the cause of Islam 5 yet its very success inevitably trans- 
formed it into an Iranian revanche for the Arab conquest of the Sasanian 
Empire a hundred years back. 

‘The Khurisini conquerors took full advantage of the admirable net- 
work of roads which the Umayyads had inherited from the Sasanidae 
and from the Romans and from those Powers’ Achaemenian pre- 
decessors. While it had taken the Primitive Muslim Arabs nineteen 
years (A.D. 634-51/2) to conquer the Sasanian dominions from the 
Euphrates to Merv, and the Macedonians five years (334-330 B.C.) to 
conquer the Achaemenian dominions from the Hellespont to the scene 
of Darius’s death beyond the Caspian Gates, it took the Khurdsanis 
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less than three years to sweep over the Umayyad dominions from Mery 
to the point in Upper Egypt where they caught and killed their quarry 
the Umayyad Caliph Marwan. The capitulation, in the summer of A.D. 
749, of the Syrian Arab garrison of Nihiwand—the fortress commanding 
the Great North-East Road at an easily defensible point on the western 
brow of the Iranian Plateau—retrieved the disgrace of the catastrophic 
defeat of the Persians by the Arabs on the same spot in A.D. 641 or 642. 
The crushing defeat of Marwan himself by a mere detachment of the 
Khurdsini forces in a ten days’ battle (commissum x6th-2sth January, 
A.D. 750) on the banks of the Greater Zab wiped out the older score of 
the equally iud defeat that had been inflicted in this neighbourhood 
in 331 B.C. on the last Darius's last army by Alexander's expeditionary 
force. In bursting out of Asia into Egypt, and obtaining the allegiance of 
all the former Umayyad dominions in Africa up to the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco, the Khurdsini adherents of the ‘Abbasids surpassed the feat 
of the Sasanian army which had occupied Alexandria in A.D. 619, but 
had exhausted its impetus some distance short of Carthage, in the 
course of the last and worst of the Romano-Persian wars. Indeed, they 
achieved the ambition of the Achaemenid conqueror Cambyses, whose. 
intention of following up his conquest of Egypt by a naval expedition 
against Carthage had been frustrated by the refusal of the indispensable 
Phoenician contingent in his fleet to carry out an order to subjugate 
their colonial kinsmen.? 

The brilliant victory of the Khurisinis in the civil war that swept 
across the dominions of the Caliphate in A.D. 747-50 was decisive in its 
negative results. The Umayyad régime and the hegemony of the Syrian 
Arab military cantonments, of which the régime had been an expression, 
were overthrown once for all,? and the Khurisinis ostensibly reigned in 
their stead under the banner of the ‘Abbasids. 

"The Khurásánis had won for the “Abbasids their victory and they took 


their own share of the spoils. In a certain sense they became the heirs of 
the Syrians, though their relation to the Government was not the seme. 
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‘They were called the Shi'ah (‘the Party’), the Ansar (‘the Helpers’)! or 
the Abnd’-ad-Dawlah (‘the Sons of the New Era')^ They held in their 
hands the external power; they had a military organization. . .. They 
constituted the Caliph’s standing army, and the Caliph lived in the midst 
of these guards of his. Baghdad was in fact laid out, not as an oecumenical 
capital, but as a cantonment for the Khurisinis in which the Caliph could 
reside at a safe distance from Kiifah. In this cantonment they still main- 
tained their links with their home, and the predominance which they 
had won in the service of the ‘Abbasids, both as a party and as a military 
force, became a predominance of their nation and their country—Eastern 
Iran—over the rest of the Empire," 


‘This ostensible hegemony was retained by the Khurisini garrison of 
Baghdad for rather more than a century before the military control over 
the central government of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate passed into the hands 
of a Turkish slave-bodyguard recruited from the Eurasian Steppe 
beyond the pale of both Khurisin and Transoxania; and, in terms of the 
nationality of the founders of successor-states, the general Iranian 
political ascendancy in the ‘Abbasid dominions may be reckoned to have 
lasted for more than three centuries, if we place to its credit the Trans- 
oxanian Iranian successor-state established by the Sámánids,5 and if we 
take as the terminal date the overthrow of the Daylami Iranian Buwayhids 
by the Turkish Saljaigs in A.D. 1055-6. Compared with the ephemeral 
subsequent triumphs of the barbarian war-bands that came in at the 
death of the Caliphate—an ill-assorted mob of Turks and Mongols, 
Arabs and Berbers, Normans and Franks—the Iranian ascendancy in 

1 "The original Ansär had, of course, been the people of Medina who had invited the 


Prophet. Muhammad to come and rule over them. Under this name they had been 
distinguished from the Muhdjirin who were the Prophet's Meccan fellow refugees. Now 


that the name Auli had come to signify the Arab military settlers in the cantons 
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the more palmy days of the ‘Abbasid Era was long-lived and historically 
important. On the other hand it was unsubstantial by comparison with 
the antecedent Arab hegemony which had been brought to an end by the 
Koburisini insurrection of A.D. 747-50. The effective immediate heir of 
the Syrian Arab cantonments in Syria and 'Iráq was not the Khurāsānī 
cantonment at Baghdad but the ‘Abbasid totalitarian régime—which 
did indeed inaugurate a ‘new era’ when it supplanted its comparatively 
easy-going Umayyad predecessor, 


“The change of dynasty brought with it a transformation of the inward 
nature of the régime. . . . The Arabs had imposed themselves, by right of 
conquest, as a ruling nobility over against the populations which they had 
subjugated. . . . Under the Umayyads this primitive system persisted in 
essentials... Under the ‘Abbasids it vanished—along with the distinction. 
of classes which was its pre-supposition. The ‘Abbasids did not, like the 
Umayyads, stand on the shoulders of a strong aristocracy of which they 
themselves were members; the Khurisinis, on whom their power was 
based, were not their kinsmen; they were merely their tools. The whole 
‘Muslim community stood in a uniform relation to the ‘Abbasids, without 
any gradations of a natural order in the political standing of different 
elementa; the dynasty alone possessed the divine right to rule as heirs of 
the Prophet. There were no impediments to prevent them from shaping 
‘the régime in accordance with technical considerations, as might seem best 
for efficiency and also for the interests of the dynasty itself. They succeeded 
in bringing greater order into the administration, especially in the depart- 
ments of taxation and justice; they were zealous in giving a hearing to, 
and taking action on, the complaints of subjects who appealed to ther as a 
court of supreme instance.: But they suppressed the general living interest 
n politics —which had formerly been part and parcel of religion—far more 
thoroughly than had proved practicable for the Umayyads... . The State 
shrank to the dimensions of the Court. . . . And the Court comprised a 
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throng of civil servants who were no longer identical with the officers [of 
the military establishment].! Most of these civil servants were creatures and 
favourites of the sovereign. Freedmen were preponderant among them. 
‘Under the previous régime freedmen may have enjoyed the ruler's confi- 
dence and exercised a corresponding influence; they now attained to the 
highest positions in the public service.? They were raised from the dust, to 
be hurled down into the dust again. . .. It was not birth, but the Caliph, 
that made people's fortunes. . . . The aristocracy was replaced by a Court 
hierarchy of officials, distributed between recognized grades and kept 
under one another's surveillance. At the top stood the Wazir, who was 
the head of the Caliphial Chancery and eventually became the visible 
alter ego of a Caliph who no longer appeared in public.’ 


The Triumph of Equality and Despotism in the Roman Empire 

"This masterly portrayal of the features of the ‘Abbasid régime in 
which it presented so striking a contrast to its Umayyad background 
could be adapted with little change to portray the corresponding revolu- 
tion in the Roman Empire which substituted the Diocletianic despotism 
for the Augustan ‘Principate’. "The Augustan régime, like the Umayyad 
Caliphate, had respected in large measure the liberties of an 'ascendancy 
as against the Imperial Government at the price of tolerating the main- 
tenance of this ‘ascendancy’s’ privileged position as against the subject 
population of the Empire. In the Roman Empire under the Principate, 
as in the Arab Caliphate in the Umayyad Age, these privileges were 
partly positive and partly negative. 

‘An inner circle of Roman families whose members enjoyed a customary 
right of entry into the Senate actually shared with the Emperor—who 
tactfully described himself as ‘Leader of the House’ (Princeps Senatus) 
in the administration of the Roman dominions. A number of pacific 
provinces in the interior had been handed back to the Senate by 

istus; and, in the provinces which the Emperor continued to keep 
in his own hands, with the important and significant exception of Egypt, 
the governorships were reserved in practice for senators, who were 
reconciled by the splendour of these posts to the indignity of having to 
hold them as the Emperor's servants. The senatorial class also staffed 
the senior posts in the Imperial Army. And, though the administration 
of Egypt was not the only sphere in which the Emperor delegated the 
realities of power to non-senatorial agents, the authority still left to the 
senatorial class was considerable in reality and even more imposing in 
its carefully-kept-up appearances. 

‘A wider circle of Roman citizens who were not of the senatorial class 
but who were domiciled in Italy enjoyed a monopoly of the right to serve 
in the Imperial Guard—the nine ‘praetorian’ (‘headquarters’) battalions 


in Ireland under the British Crown from the Tudor Era down to the establishment of 
the Trish Free State, : 
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that were permanently quartered in the City of Rome itself —and further 
possessed the valuable negative privilege of being exempt from direct 
taxation. Under the Principate this ‘ascendancy’ of an inner circle 
within the Roman citizen body occupied a position not unlike that of 
the Syrian Arab soldiery on the salary-rolls of the Arab cantonments in 
the Caliphate under the Umayyad régime. Like the Syrian Arabs, these 
specially privileged Roman citizens were a small minority of the total 
population of the Empire; and, just as, in the Caliphate, there came, as 
time passed, to be an ever larger body of converts to Islam whose con- 
version proved not, after all, to have made them the peers of their Arab. 
masters, so likewise in the Roman Empire there was an ever larger 
body of legally naturalized citizens who found themselves still outside the. 
privileged circle, 

Tn the Roman Empire, as in the Caliphate, and indeed for the same 
reasons, the formal status of membership in the ruling community was 
easier for members of the subject population to obtain than were the 
substantial advantages that had originally been associated with that 
status automatically, The ring of senatorial families was reluctant to see 
the value of their privileges depreciated by a widening of their circle. 
Caesar's revolutionary act of making Roman senators out of the un- 
couth notables of recently conquered Gallic cantons raised so fierce a 
storm that Augustus beat a retreat in the interests of his policy of 
reconciling the Senate to the Principate, and it was not till A.D. 48 that 
it became practical politics for the Emperor Claudius to enrol senators 
from among the notables of the Aedui, a Gallic canton that had already 
been Rome’s ally before Caesars conquest! The Roman Imperial 
‘Treasury, for its part, was as reluctant to see its sources of revenue 
diminished as a result of progressive extensions of the Roman franchise 
to non-citizen subjects of the Empire as the Umayyad Treasury was 
to suffer a similar loss through the progressive conversion of non- 
Muslim subjects of the Caliphate to Islam. 

‘The immunity from direct taxation which was enjoyed under the 
Principate by Roman citizens domiciled in Italy dated from the morrow 
of the Third Romano-Macedonian War (gerebatur 171-168 s.c); 
and at that date the entire Roman citizen body had occupied a territory 
embracing less than half of Italy south of the Appennines.* When the 

? See The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. x (Cambridge 1934, University Press), 
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Roman citizenship had been subsequently conferred, first on all pre- 
viously alien Italian communities south of the River Po," and then on all 
communities between the Po and the Alps, the exemption from direct 
taxation had accompanied the conferment of the franchise as a matter of 
course, When, however, under the Principate, the still expanding body of 
Roman citizens burst even the generous bounds that had been assigned to 
Italy by Augustus and came to constitute an appreciable and increasing 
element in the population of the provinces as well, the Imperial Treasury 
took alarm, and laid down the new doctrine that the immunity from 
direct taxation which had been one of the attributes of Roman citizen- 
ship since 167 p.c. was applicable only to citizens domiciled in Italy; all 
persons domiciled in provincial Roman territory were now deemed to be 
iable to direct taxation even if they happened to be Roman citizens}? 
the only exception to this ruling was in favour of Roman citizens domi- 
ciled in the territory of a Roman municipality, outside Italy, on which 
"Italian status’ (ius Italicum)! had been expressly conferred; and the 
Imperial Government was very sparing in its grant of this boon: it was 
obtained by few non-Italian communities of Roman citizens beyond. 
those which were at least partially of Italian origin. 

The Roman Treasury could, and did, thus create a class of non- 
privileged provincial Roman citizens, but it could not prevent this class 
either from harbouring resentment or from steadily growing in numbers 
until it found itself strong enough to sweep away by main force the 
privileges which a favoured minority of the citizen body had so long 
retained for itself, 

"The non-privileged element in the Roman citizen body in the Age of 
‘the Principate was recruited from various sources. The military policy, 
inaugurated by Augustus, of insisting that the Roman legionary infantry 
of the line should continue to be composed exclusively of Roman citizens 
but should be stationed henceforward mainly on the frontiers and wholly 
outside Italy ensured, when combined with legal facilities for legitimizing 
State between the end of the Hannibalic War and the secession, in 90 8.6, of a con- 
federacy of Tialian states hitherto externally amociated with the Roman Commonwealth 
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the legionaries’ children retrospectively,! that a warlike population of 
Roman citizens, who could have the last word in Imperial politics if 
ever they awoke to a realization of their power, should establish itself 
on the Empire's fringes. Where militarily suitable citizen recruits for 
the legions were not forthcoming in sufficient numbers (as, for example, 
in the Anatolian areas of recruitment for the eastern legions), it is prob- 
able that militarily suitable non-citizens were naturalized ad hoc in 
order to make them eligible for enrolment,’ and it is also probable that 
soldiers enrolled in the non-citizen formations called auxilia could obtain 
naturalization as Roman citizens upon their discharge from the service, 
if not before.* 

Moreover, as the civilian population of one ex-barbarian province 
after another became Latinized in language and culture, naturalization 
was granted wholesale by a regular series of stages. The first stage was to 
confer on a subject community the political status of a city-state externally 
associated with the Roman Commonwealth on the customary terms 
traditionally called the ius Latinum. A citizen of a Latin community who 
was elected by his fellow citizens to a local magistracy thereby acquired 
Roman citizenship automatically, and this door of entry into the Roman 
citizen body came to be known as the Latium Minus after the institution 
(perhaps in Hadrian’s reign)* of a Latium Maius which automatically 
conferred the Roman citizenship on a citizen of a Latin community who 
was elected to his local town council.’ There were even non-Latin 
communities—for example, the Gallic canton of the Aedui—whose 
elected local magistrates became Roman citizens ipso facto. Through 
all these avenues the body of non-privileged Roman citizens was steadily 
recruited under the Principate for nearly a quarter of a millennium? till, 

1 See p. rox shove. 

3 See Parker, H. M. D.: The Roman Legions (Oxford 1938, Clarendon Press), p. 176. 
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in the year a.v. 212, the Emperor Caracalla took the logical concluding 
step of conferring Roman citizenship on all—or, at any rate, all but an 
insignificant residue—of the still unenfranchised subjects of the Empire 
by his celebrated Constitutio Antoniniana.t 

"This superficially liberal measure might perhaps have been expected 
to exorcise the danger of a social revolution; for, after all, the inferior. 
form of Roman citizenship that did not carry the ius Italicum with it was 
nevertheless something well worth having, Whatever its fiscal and juri- 
dical shortcomings may have been, it was undoubtedly a palladium of 
civil liberties—as was found by Saint Paul when he put its efficacy to the 
test on three critical occasions in his missionary career.* Yet the Gon- 
stitutio Antoniniana did not avert the upheaval of A.D. 235-74, and may 
actually have played some part in bringing it to pass. For on the one 
hand it did not diminish, and possibly increased, the financial burdens 
of its beneficiaries and on the other hand it made the inequity of 
privileges still enjoyed by a minority de facto more glaring now that all 
inhabitants of the Empire had become Roman citizens de jure. 

‘The first stroke in the battle against privilege had indeed been struck 
already by Caracalla’s father and predecessor Septimius Severus. This 
professional soldier of colonial Phoenician origin had been able to seize 
a vacant imperial throne thanks to finding himself in command of the 
frontier defence force nearest to Rome at a moment when the Praetorian 
Guards had unpardonably abused their trust by assassinating an excellent 
emperor and proceeding to sell the purple by auction to a worthless 
bidder. When Severus marched on Rome at the head of his Pannonian 
legions, the Praetorians proved to be as unwarlike as they were murderous 
and corrupt. They submitted tamely to a sentence of disbandment and 
banishment, and the provincial war-lord who had thus given these 
privileged Ttalian guardsmen their deserts not only cashiered the men 
but made a complete break in the basis of recruitment of the corps. It 
was recruited thenceforth from the élite of the legions (in practice, from 
soldiers of the Danubian legions and of one eastern legion, the Sixth 
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Ferrata). Severus also stationed at Albano, within one short march of 
Rome, the second of his three new Legiones Parthicae. The commanders 
of these new legions were not of senatorial rank, and the soldiers were 
probably for the most part Roman citizens from Illyricum and Thrace. 

‘After this decisive demonstration of the military impotence of a still 
privileged minority, the sequel was almost a foregone conclusion. The 
upheaval of aD. 235-74 was a revolt of the provinces against Italy, 
of the non-eenatoril classes against the Senats, and of the uncult: 
vated masses against the heirs of the Hellenic culture; and on all 
three battlefields the former ‘ascendancy’ was decisively defeated. 
The ‘ascendancy’ did not, indeed, allow itself to be deposed without 
a struggle. The successful organization of armed resistance to the 
intolerable Thracian soldier Maximinus was a last triumph of the 
concordia ordinum and consensus Italiae that had been the political ideals 
of Cicero. But the discomfture of the Senate was made manifest by the 
exclusion of senators from all military command, direct or indirect, by 
act of the Emperor Gallienus (imperabat a. 255-68); andit was sealed 
when Florianus, the brother of the last senatorial occupant of the imperial 
throne, was rejected by the Senate itself as a candidate for the succession 
in favour of the capable Illyrian soldier Probus. This liquidation of the 
long-respected partnership of the Senate in the government of the Empire 
‘was accompanied by a violation of the equally long-respected immunity 
of Italy from direct taxation. After the devaluation of the currency during 
the anarchy, the primitive practice of raising a levy in kind (amana) for 
the support of the army and the civil service was applied to Northern. 


Italy as well as to the provinces. After this progressive Gleichschaltung 
of Italy with the provinces and of the Senate with the rest of the in- 
habitants of the Empire, the inauguration of a totalitarian régime by 
the Illyrian soldier-statesman Diocletian was inevitable and indispen- 
sable.’ This was the political price that had to be paid for long overdue 
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acts of social justice by which, in reaction against an invidious former 
discrimination between classes, every Roman citizen in a Roman World 
in which virtually the whole population had now been enfranchised was 
made eligible henceforward for appointment to any post, up to the 
highest, in the Roman Imperial Army! and Civil Service. 


The Utilization of Imperial Garrisons and Colonies by Higher Religions 

In the sequel to this genuine social but illusory political triumph of an 
internal proletariat over an ‘ascendancy’, we have still to discover who 
were the beneficiaries in the long run; for we have already ascertained 
that the immediately resulting totalitarian régime was transitory and 
that the subsequent ‘heroic age’ of the barbarians was ephemeral. The 
truth would appear to be that while the internal proletariat was not 
appreciably more successful than any of the other competitors for the 
spoils of a disintegrating civilization in so far as it was competing with 
them in their own currency of material power—economic, political, and 
military—it did achieve an enduring and momentous success in so far 
as it placed its treasure in the spiritual enterprise of propagating a higher 
religion, The ultimate beneficiaries from the organized redistribution 
and intermixture of population that precipitated a social revolution in 
both the Roman and the Arab Empire were Christianity in the one case 
and Islam in the other. 

‘The military cantonments and frontier garrisons of the Umayyad 
Caliphate manifestly served Islam as invaluable points d'appui in that 
extraordinary deployment of latent spiritual forces by which Islam 
transfigured itself, and thereby transformed its mission, in the course of 
six centuries. In the seventh century of the Christian Era, Islam had 
burst out of Arabia as the distinctive sectarian creed of-one of the bar- 
barian war-bands that were carving out successor-states for themselves 
in provinces of the Roman Empire; by the thirteenth century of the 
Christian Era, Islam had become a universal church providing shelter 
for sheep left without their familiar shepherds through the collapse of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate at the dissolution of the Syriac Civilization 2 

Time and again it looked, on the surface, as if Islam had been cheated 
of this spiritual destiny by being successfully exploited for political and 
social ends. 

"The original driving-force behind the insurrection of the Khurásánis. 
was Islam and not [Iranian] nationalism ... [but] the nationality of the 
victors asserted its preponderance over [the cause of] Islam. The 
international [fraternity of] Islam was a mask for the triumph of the 
Iranian cause over the Arabs. . . . This was inherent in the situation, 
though not in the original design.’ 


‘Trans-Appennine Italy, do not appear to have taken place before the Diocletianic re~ 
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iocletianic Roman Army there were no distinctions of class (see Grosse, 
itärgeschichte von Galterus bis zum Begim der Byzantinischen Themen 
Weidmann), p. 196). The classless military hierarchy established 
by Diocletian and Constantine at the turn of the third and fourth centuries of the 
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2 This transfiguration of Islam has been touched upon already in V. v. 127-8, 230, 
and 673-5. 3 Wellhausen, op. cit, pp. 334 and 348. 
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In the next chapter of the story it looked, again on the surface, as if the 
‘Abbasids had been still moreadroit than the Khurisinisin making Islam. 
serve their purpose. 

"The ‘Abbasids took credit for having brought Islam—which they 
accused the Umayyads of having repressed—into its due position of 
dominance, They professed a desire to bring to life again the extinct 
tradition of the Prophet. They gathered round themselves in Baghdad the 
doctors of the Islamic Law from Medina, which had been their head- 
quarters hitherto, and they constantly took legal opinions from them; for 
the ‘Abbasids made a point of handling political questions in juristic form 
and of seeing that decisions were taken on the basis of the Qur'an and the 
Sunnah. In reality, though, they made Islam subservient solely to their 
own ends. ‘They domesticated the doctors of the Law at their court and 
secured the stamp of their approval for even the most discreditable of 
their own measures, [In fact,] they made the pious opposition innocuous 
by the very act of leading it to victory,'* 

Yet this ‘Abbasid statecraft, in spite of all its cunning, was no more 
successful in the long run than Iranian nationalism in harnessing Islam 
to the service of a political purpose. The ‘Abbasid Caliphate itself was 
merely the last phase of a universal state, and, as such, it was ex officio 
condemned to death before it was born, notwithstanding the mirage of 
immortality with which it managed to delude its audacious assailants as 
well as its loyal supporters. When the Mongol war-lord Hülágü took 
and sacked Baghdad in Aj. 1258, ‘the Caliphate that had created 
Baghdad, and for five hundred years had made it a magnificent centre of 
art, science and letters, was forever extinguished; but Islam did not die’.3 
It not only retained the allegiance of the ex-subjects of the defunct 
‘Abbasid Empire; it also took their savage conquerors captive. In spite 
of the tincture of Nestorian Christianity with which Hülagü, like other 
Chingisids of his generation, was imbued, his descendants who 
governed, after him, the appanage of the Mongol Empire which Halaga 
had established in the derelict domain of the Caliphate, from Merv to 
the east bank of the Euphrates, did not remain pagans or become out- 
right Nestorians or succumb to the Lamaistic form of the Tantric 
‘Mahayana which proved so attractive to the main line of the House of 
Chingis in China and which eventually won the allegiance of those 
‘Mongols and Calmucks who had stayed at home on their native steppes;* 
the Mongol Il-Khans of Hulagi’s line became converts to Islam, and 
they did not even follow the frequent practice of barbarian converts by 
adopting the religion of a conquered population in a distinctively hereti- 
cal version. After playing with the Shi'ah as they had previously played 
with Nestorianism, the II-Khans finally embraced Islam in its Orthodox 
Sunni form, though this was the form in which it was followed by the 
IlKhans' arch-enemies the Mamliks and by the Mamlüks' puppet 
‘Abbasid Caliphs at Cairo." 


? Did, p. 50. 2 See pp. 7-16, above, 

3 Gilman, A The Saracens (London 1887, Fisher Unwin, "Phe Story of the 
Nations series), p, 44t, à 

"Malaga hums ad a Nestorian Christian wife (see IL ii 238 and 457). 
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Within little more than a hundred years of the sack of Baghdad by 
Hüligü the example thus set by his house had been followed by the 
eastern as well as the western branch of the House of Chaghatāy, which 
dominated the sedentary Muslim population of the Upper Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin from the Central Asian Steppe between the Zungarian Gap and 
the Sea of Aral! The House of Jüj (‘the Golden Horde)? which 
dominated the sedentary Muslim populations on the Lower Oxus and 
the Middle Volga from the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe 
between the Sea of Aral and the Carpathians, was finally converted with- 
in the same period under the influence of its allies the Mamliiks.? 
Even the dissident 'g&ziq' Nomads who hovered out of range of the 
Golden Horde's long whip-lash on the steppes of Western Siberiat 
followed the Golden Horde’s lead in embracing Islam; and the Mongol 
Khágáns in the Far East, who had no penchant towards Islam them- 
selves,’ helped Islam to win new outposts on the north-western and 
south-western fringes of China. Meanwhile, Islam continued to make 
spiritual conquests of comparable magnitude in other quarters: in India, 
in Indonesia, in Tropical Africa.” And thus, so far from dying at the 
death of the Baghdadi ‘Abbasid Caliphate, Islam lived on to become, 
by the fourteenth century of its own era, one of the four principal 
higher religions of a World that in that age was being unified on a 
literally oecumenical scale by the world-wide expansion of the Western 
Civilization. 

‘What was the secret of Islam's power to survive the death of its 
founder, the downfall of the Primitive Arab empire-builders, the decline 
of the Arabs’ Iranian supplanters, the overthrow of the ‘Abbasid Cali- 
phate, and the collapse of the barbarian successor-states that established 
themselves, for their brief day, on the Caliphate’s ruins? The explanation 
was to be found in the spiritual experience of the converts to Islam among 
the non-Arab subjects ofthe Caliphate in the Umayyad Age. Iam, 
which they had originally adopted mainly for external reasons [of social 
self-interest}, struck root in their hearts as well, and was taken by them 
more seriously than by the Arabs themselves.'* A religion which thus 
succeeded in winning loyalty in virtue of its intrinsic religious merits 
was not doomed to stand or fall with the political régimes which had 
successively sought to exploit it for non-religious purposes; and this 
spiritual triumph of Islam was the more remarkable considering that 
such exploitation for political ends had proved fatal to other higher 
religions and that Islam had thus been placed in jeopardy not only by its 
founder’s successors but by Muhammad himself, when he had migrated 

1 For the successive conversions of the Western and the Eastern Chaghatly to the 
Sunni form of Islam, see D i. 13. Sce Tie 4 
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from Mecca to Medina and had become a brilliantly successful states- 
man instead of remaining a conspicuously unsuccessful prophet In 
this tour de force of surviving its betrayal by its own founder, Islam had 
borne witness, through the ages, to the spiritual value of the religious 
message which Muhammad had brought to Mankind, and to the di 
interestedness and sincerity of the messenger himself during the heart- 
breaking and hazardous thirteen years of his thankless mission to his 
own countrymen at Mecca. 

‘Thus, in the history of the Caliphate, the carefully considered policy 
ofthe empire builders in planting garrisons and colonies and regulating 
the transfer and intermingling of populations had the unintended and 
unexpected effect of expediting the career of a higher religion: and 
corresponding effects were produced by the same causes in the history 
of the Roman Empire? 

In the Age of the Principate the most conspicuously active conductors 
of religious influences were the military garrisons along the frontiers, 
and the religions that were propagated the most rapidly along these 
channels were the Hellenized Hittite worship of the ‘Tuppiter’ of Doliché 
and the Hellenized Syriac worship of the originally Iranian divinity 
Mithras. We can follow the transmission of these two religions from the 
Roman garrisons on the Euphrates to those on the Danube, on the 
German limes, on the Rhine, and on the Wall in Britain, and the spec- 
tacle recalls the contemporary journey which the Mahayana, in the last 
stage of its long trek from Hindustan round the western flank of the , 
Tibetan Plateau, was making from the Tarim Basin to the shores of the 
Pacific along the chain of garrisons guarding the frontier of a Sinic 
universal state over against the Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe. In the 
next chapter of the story the Mahayana succeeded in penetrating from 
the north-western marches of the Sinic World into the interior and 
thereby becoming the universal church of the Sinic internal proletariat? 
and eventually one of the four principal higher religions of a latter-day 
Westernizing World. The destinies of Mithraism and of the worship of 
Tuppiter Dolichénus were more modest. Bound up, as they had come 
to be, with the fortunes of the Roman Imperial Army, these two military 
religions never recovered from the blow dealt to them by the Army's 
temporary collapse during the turbulent transition from the Augustan 
Principate to the Diocletianic Autocracy; and, as far as they had any 
‘permanent historical significance, it was as forerunners of Christianity 
and tributaries to the ever-growing stream of religious tradition fed by 
the confluence of many waters in the bed which Christianity dug for 
itself as it poured over the Roman Empire along a different channel. 

"While Iuppiter Dolichénus and Mithras used the frontier garrisons 
of the Roman Empire as their stepping-stone in a north- westward 
march which brought them in the end from the banks of the Euphrates 
to the Empire's opposite extremity on Tyneside, Saint Paul made a 
corresponding use of colonies planted by Caesar and Augustus in the 
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interior of the Empire as stations on the successive missionary journeys 
which culminated in his last voyage to Rome itself. On this first journey 
he sowed seeds of Christianity in the Roman colonies Antioch-in- 
Pisidia and Lystra; and on his second in the Roman colonies Troas, 
Philippi, and Corinth as well, while on his third journey he revisited 
these and other scenes of his previous labours. Paul was, of course, far 
from confining his activities to places in which Roman colonies had been 
planted. In the course of his third missionary journey, for instance, he 
established his headquarters for two years at Ephesus and from that 
centre systematically evangelized the province of Asia.* Nor did all the 
Christian congregations founded by him in Roman colonies distinguish 
themselves particularly in the subsequent history of Christianity. 
Corinth, however, where Paul stayed for eighteen months? when he re- 
visited it on his second journey, continued to play an important part in 
the life of the Church in the post-Apostolic Age, and we may conjecture 
that the prominence of the Christian community here was due, not only 
to the unique geographical situation of Corinth at the cross-roads of 
overland and maritime lines of communication, but also to the cosmo- 
politan character of the settlement of Roman freedmen that had been 
planted here by Caesar.* While the social origin of the population among 
which Paul had made his Corinthian converts goes far to explain the 
moral laxity with which the Apostle had to contend, we may also conjec- 
ture that the business ability and the world-wide connexions of this 
brood of twice-uprooted déracinés had something to do with the energy 
which the Church of Corinth displayed in the next chapter ofits history. 

‘The most signal example, however, of a Roman colony being turned 
to Christian account is not Corinth but Lyons, for the advance of 
Christianity from colony to colony did not come to a stop when it had 
reached the metropolis and did not cease with the death of Saint Paul, 
"Never was the rise of a great city less accidental and less arbitrary than 
in the case of Roman Lyons.’ Planted in 43 2.c. on a carefully chosen 
site, in the angle formed by the confluence of Rhône and Saüne—a node 
of land and water communications that rivalled the situation of Corinth 
itself—Lugdunum was a Roman colony not only in name but in fact; 
and this settlement of Roman citizens of genuinely Italian origin on the 
threshold of the vast tracts of Gallic territory that had been added to the 
Roman Empire by Caesar's conquests had been designed to radiate 
Roman culture through this Gallia Comata as it had already been radiated 
through a Gallia Togata by the older Roman colony of Narbonne. 
Lugdunum, as we have seen, possessed the coveted ius Italicum* and 
‘was the seat of the only Roman garrison between Rome itself and the 
Rhine? Moreover, it was not only the administrative centre of one of the 


2 Te ia uncertain whether the Roman colony planted at Tconium by the Emperor 
Claudius (imperabat A. 41-54) was in existence at the time of Pauls Arst or second 
passage through the place, but ie must have been established by the date of his third 
missionary journo 
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5 Renold, V.C Sado Roman garcon Maschestes 1906, University Pes) 
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three gigantic provinces into which Gallia Comata had been divided; it 
was also the official meeting place of ‘the Council of the Three Gauls’, 
where the representatives of the sixty or more cantons comprised in 
these three provinces assembled periodically round an Altar of Augustus 
erected here by Drusus in 12 ».c. In fact, Lugdunum had been 
deliberately called into existence to serve particularly important Roman 
imperial purposes. Yet by a.D. 177 this Roman colony had come to 
harbour a Christian community of sufficient vitality to provoke a mas- 
sacre; and here, as elsewhere, the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
the Church;? for it was as bishop of Lugdunum during the immediately 
following quarter of a century that Irenaeus—a Greek man of letters of 
possibly Syrian origin—worked out the earliest systematic presentation. 
of Catholic Christian theology. 

‘Thus, when the Principate, and the ‘ascendancy’ of which it was the 
instrument, collapsed in the third century of the Christian Era, the 
ultimate beneficiary of this political and social revolution was neither 
the insurgent mass of previously unprivileged Roman citizens nor the 
Diocletianic autocracy nor luppiter Dolichénus nor Mithras but the 
Christian Church. 

Christianity in the Roman Empire, Islam in the Caliphate, and the 
Mahayana in the Sinic universal state each took advantage of the 
garrisons and colonies installed by secular empire-builders for their own 
purposes; yet these unintended religious consequences of orderly re- 
distributions of population were not so signal as those of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s relapse into Assyrian methods of barbarism; for, in carrying 
Judah away captive, the Neo-Babylonian war-lord did’ not merely 
foster the progress of an existing higher religion but virtually called a 
new one into existence. 
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3. Provinces 

The Mixture of Motives in the Minds of Imperial Authorities 

Like the garrisons and colonies which the builders of universal states 
distribute over their dominions, the provinces into which they carve 
these dominions up have two distinct functions: the preservation of the 
universal state itself and the preservation of the society for whose body 
social a universal state provides the political framework. But, whereas in 
the installation of garrisons and colonies the function of maintaining 

1 See Arnold, op. cit, p. 86. 
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he political supremacy of the empire-builders is, as we have seen, the 
Bree ant one, we shall find that, in the organization of provinces, 
the two functions play less unequal parts—though of course their relative 
weight will vary, ad hoc, according to the particular train of historical 
events through which a universal state has been brought into existence. 

‘The alternative possible functions of an imperial province can be 
aptly illustrated from the histories of the Roman Empire and the British 
Rij in India. 

For example, the Roman provinces of Africa, Macedonia, and 
Bithynia-et-Pontus owed their origin wholly to the Roman State's 
concern for its own self-preservation. The Romans installed their own 
administration there not at all for the benefit of their new subjects, but 
in order to prevent the resurrection of three rival Powers—the Cartha- 
ginian Empire and the Kingdoms of Macedon and Pontic Cappadocia— 
which had proved such formidable and persistent antagonists of Rome 
that she did not feel her hard-won victory secure till she had erased them 
once and for all from the political map. On a similar reckoning, the ex- 
Carthaginian dominions in the Iberian Peninsula were organized into 
the two Roman provinces of Nearer and Farther Spain, and the 
ephemeral conquests of King Tigranes of Armenia at the expense of the 
last of the Seleucidae into the Roman province of Syria, in order to make 
sure that these strategically important but politically derelict territories 
should not again fall into hostile hands. On the other hand, when the 
Romans accepted invitations to undertake the direct administration of 
the dominions of the clientkingdom of Pergamum, and afterwards to take 
over Cyrenaica and Cyprus, which had been dependencies of the client 
kingdom of Egypt, they were tempted, no doubt, by the bait of imme- 
diate windfalls for the Roman Treasury and of future profits for Roman 
tax-farmers, investors, and traders; but, though their motives may have 
been self-seeking, they were in fact undertaking here a public service 
from which the previous local rulers were seeking relief because they no 
longer felt equal to continuing to discharge it themselves. 

An element of public spirit in a larger cause than the direct political 
self-interest of Rome herself is less ambiguously apparent in the creation 
of the Roman province of Cilicia, which in its original extension em- 
braced the fastnesses of all the wild highlanders of South-Eastern 
Anatolia. When the Romans had taken over the heritage which the last 
of the Attalids had bequeathed to them some thirty years before,? they 
had deliberately excluded these unremunerative and burdensome terri- 
tories from their new province of Asia, and they had thereby created in 
the expanding no-man’s-land between the south-eastern boundary of 
Roman Asia and the north-western boundary of the fast dwindling 
dominions of the expiring Seleucidae a breeding-ground for pirates who 
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rapidly extended their activities all over the Mediterranean. The Roman 
Government's assumption of administrative responsibility for this un- 
inviting no-man’s-land that had become a pirates’ lair was followed up 
by the Roman People’s successive commissions to Publius Servilius, to 
Marcus Antonius, and to Pompey to sweep the pirates off the seas,? and 
this series of measures signified Rome's recognition and acceptance of 
imperial responsibilities. ‘The same motive inspired the restoration of 

. order in Cilicia and the subsidiary operations by which the Romans 
deprived the pirates of their insular stronghold in Crete and brigaded 
the island with Cyrene to form a single Roman province. In the mind 
of Augustus a broad concern for the welfare of the Hellenic World as a 
whole was evidently combined with the narrower motive of providing 
for the military security of the Roman State when he extended the area 
of the province of Hispania Tarraconensis by subduing the wild high- 
landers of North-Western Spain, and when he carried the frontiers of 
the Empire up to the line of the Danube at the cost of saddling Rome with 
the responsibility for administering the vast ex-barbarian territories 
included in his new provinces of Rhaetia, Noricum, Pannonia, and 
Moesia. 

Similar illustrations of the diversity of the functions that the provincial 
organization of a universal state may perform are afforded by the history 
of the British Raj in India. While the annexations of territory at the 
expense of the Muslim war-lord Tippu Sahib of Mysore, the Maratha 
states in the Deccan and Central India, and the Sikh principalities in 
the Panjab were mainly dictated by considerations of military and politi- 
cal security for the British Raj itself, the annexations in the Ganges 
Basin, from Bengal to Delhi inclusive, were to some extent forced upon 
the British East India Company by the decay of the Mughal Empire; 
and, though no doubt the momentous British decision to take over the 
administration of Bengal was prompted, like the Roman acceptance of 
the bequest of the last Attalus, by the prospect of lucrative profits for 
British empire-builders, one of the effects of this self-seeking British 
act was to meet the Hindu World's need to be delivered from the anarchy 
that had arisen through the creation of a political vacuum in the place 
that the Mughal Empire had formerly occupied. Augustus's annexations 
of barbarian territory in the joint interests of the Roman Empire and the 
Hellenic World likewise find their counterpart in British annexations of 
tribal territory on the North-West frontier of India; and the risk of mil 
tary disaster to which empire-builders expose themselves in their search 
for ‘natural frontiers’ is exemplified in the outcome of the First Anglo- 
‘Afghan War as well as in the results of Crassus's attempt to subdue the 
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Parthians and Augustus's attempt to move the North-West European. 
frontier of the Roman Empire forward from the Rhine to the Elbe. 

While the histories of the Roman Empire and of the British Raj in 
India thus indicate that the two main alternative functions of the 
provincial organization of a universal state are to maintain the supremacy 
of the empire-building Power and to fill a political vacuum arising in 
the body social of the disintegrating society through the destruction 
or collapse of its former parochial states, the relative importance and 
the reciprocal relations of the two functions vary widely from case to 
case. 

There is, no doubt, a general tendency for the function of filling a 
vacuum to become increasingly important with the passage of time, as 
thememory—and the loyalty evoked by thememory—of the extinguished 
parochial states grows fainter, while those that have been allowed to 
survive as clients of the victorious empire-building Power are progres- 
sively rotted by the general process of social disintegration that is still 
creeping on under the veneer of an occumenical peace. In the Roman 
Empire, for example, this tendency had resulted,’ within a century of the 
establishment of the Augustan Peace at the Battle of Actium, in the 
conversion into provinces of all client states except three on the eastern 
frontier,” though it was a seldom broken tradition of Roman statesman- 
ship? to shrink from the burden of administering alien subject territories 
and to confine even unavoidable annexations to a minimum area.* Pari 
passu, and this likewise against the grain of traditional Roman policy, 
the Roman Government found itself constrained, in the administration 
of its provinces, to leave less and less of the responsibility in the hands of 
local organs of self-government, and to take more and more of it upon 
the shoulders of the imperial civil service. 

"This latter process likewise occurred in the administrative history of 
the British Raj in India; on the other hand, the process of annexation did 
not take the same course here as in the history of the Roman Empire, 
While they were in the act of empire-building, the British conquerors of 
India showed less hesitation than the Roman conquerors of the Hellenic 
World in making sweeping annexations of territory and undertaking 
wide responsibilities for direct administration. The British-administered 
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territories in India were expanded in three successive waves, The first 
yave (40, 1757-66) brought under British rule Bengal, Bihar, and the 
Northern Circars along the north-west shore of the Bay of Bengal; the 
second (a.D. 1799-1818) brought the Carnatic, the Upper Ganges Basin, 
and the Western Deccan; the third (a.D. 1843-9) brought the Indus 
Basin. In the course of this expansion, all other parts of India were lassoed 
in an encircling belt of British-administered territories and were reduced 
to the status of client states; and, under Lord Dalhousie's régime, the 
annexations of the client states of Satára in A.D. 1848, Jhansi in 1853, 
Nagpur in 1854, and Oudh in 1856 seemed to portend a rapid extension 
of direct British rule over the whole of the rest of the peninsula, On the 
other hand, after the mutiny of the Indian units in the British East 
India Company's Army in A.D. 1857-8, it became the general policy of. 
the British Government of India to keep the surviving client states 
intact; and, though this new rule was not invariably observed, neverthe- 
less the annexation of the Kingdom of Oudh, which had been reminis- 
cent of the Roman Emperor Tiberius's annexation of the Kingdom of 
Cappadocia, was, after all, not followed up by the progressive extinction, 
more Romano, of the remaining Indian client states. 

‘The extent to which the founders of a universal state are tempted to 
resort to the devices of annexation and direct administration as measures 
of insurance against the danger of a resurgence of the victorious empire- 
builders’ defeated rivals depends, no doubt, on the degree of the loyalty 
and regret that the abolished parochial states continue to evoke in the 
minds of their own former masters and subjects after their overthrow by 
the empire-building Power; and this, in turn, depends on the pace of the 
conquest and on the antecedent history of the society in whose domain 
the universal state has established itself, Victorious empire-builders 
have most reason to fear a violent undoing of their work when they have 
established their rule at one stroke and when they have imposed it on a 
world of parochial states long accustomed to enjoy and abuse a status of 
sovereign independence. 

In the Sinic World, for example, effective political unity was imposed 
for the first time (at any rate, in recorded history) by the empire-building 
state of Ts'in within a period of no more than ten years (230-221 n.C.). 
Within that brief span of time, King Chéng of Ts'in overthrew the six 
other till then surviving parochial states Han, Chao, Wei, Ch'u, Yen, 
and Ts, and thereby became the founder of a Sinic universal state 
"under the title of Ts'in She Hwang-ti. But, in bringing to this sudden 
end the long-drawn-out struggle for existence in which the contending 
states of the Sinic World had been engaged since the beginning of the 
Sinic Time of Troubles, Ts'in She Hwang-ti could not extinguish with 
equal rapidity the political selfconsciousness and esprit de corps of the 
former ruling elements in the six states that had survived, side by side 
with Ts'in, until this last swift round in the contest. The political re- 
unification of the Egyptiac World by Mentuhotep, the ruler of the 
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marchcstate of Thebes who became the founder of ‘the Middle Empire’,t 
seems likewise to have been achieved by a sudden stroke; and, here too, 
the victorious empire-builder and his successors had still to reckon with 
disaffection on the part of nomarchs who had been resubjected by force 
to an oecumenical authority without having ceased to regret the parochial 
independence which they had enjoyed in the anarchic sequel to, and 
reaction against, the inordinately centralized régime of ‘the Old King- 
dom’ 

"The political unification, under the Napoleonic Empire, of the relics of 
an abortive Medieval Western city-state cosmos in Northern Italy, West- 
ern Germany, and the Low Countries* was also rapidly accomplished, 
if we reckon that it was begun by the French Revolutionary armies 
that invaded the Southern Netherlands and the Rhineland in the autumn 
of A.D. 1792 and was completed on a raft in the River Niemen on the 
25th June, 1807, at the personal encounter between Napoleon and the 
Russian Emperor Alexander I in which the two emperors partitioned 
between them the European end of the Old World; and, though the 
French empire-builders had little recalcitrance to contend with among 
the subjects of the statclets which they had suddenly and uncere- 
moniously swept out of existence, since the once exuberant political 
vitality of the city-states of Western Christendom had long since sunk 
into a coma, Napoleon felt his hold on these easily subjugated territories 
insecure so long as he had not finally disposed of the surrounding Great 
Powers that had been the peers and competitors of France in the pre- 
‘Napoleonic Balance of Power. 

‘The Persian empire-builders who founded the Achaemenian Empire 
had to cope, like Ts'in She Hwang-ti, with persisting prior parochial 
loyalties, which flared up into energetic and widespread rebellion upon 
the assassination of Gaumata in 522 P.C, when it might have been 
expected that an established ecumenical peace would have been accepted 
passively, if not actively welcomed, by populations who, for three 
hundred’ years, had had their parochial patriotism pounded out of 
them by unfagging blows from an Assyrian fail. 

‘This identical problem of having to guard against a resurgence of 
parochial political feeling was handled by the empire-builders on similar 
fines in all four cases. They sought to break these traditional parochial 
loyalties by erasing the traditional parochial frontiers from the political 
map and replacing the overthrown parochial states by artificially created 
imperial provinces with new boundaries and a new administrative 
régime which would ensure the due subordination of the provincial 
governors to the central government of the parvenu universal state. 

1 See I. i 137 and 140, n. 2; IL rta; IV, iv, 85; V. v. 267 and s30; and V. vi 
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Administrative Policy in the Sinic Universal State 

‘The issue was sharply formulated in the entourage of the Emperor 
Ts'in She Hwang-ti, and the radical solution was advisedly adopted by 
a personal decision of the Emperor, as the result of a clash between 
opposing schools of policy that has been dramatized by the historian 
Sse-ma Ts'ien in the form of a tournament of set speeches in the 
Imperial Council! By whatever processes the issue may have been 
fought out, it is certain that the radical policy prevailed and that in 
221 p.c. Ts'in She Hwang-ti ratified the redistribution of the whole 
territory of his newly established universal state, including not only the 
dominions of Ts'in's six former rivals and recent victims but also those 
of the victorious empire-building state as well, into thirty-six military 
commande (chin), which were each sub-divided into a number of 
prefectures (hsien).* Each military command had a civilian administrator 
as well as a military governor, and the prefectures were administered 
by civilian prefects. 

In applying this non-feudal provincial system to the whole of 
empire, Ts'in She Hwang-ti was extending to the territories of the six 
states which he had just subjugated a régime that had been in force in 
his own ancestral state of Ts'in for more than a hundred years past. As 
far back as the year 350 3.C. the entire territory of Tsřin, within its 
frontiers at that date, had been redistributed into thirty-one Asien by the 
radical reformer Shang Yang.* This recasting of the internal admini- 
strative map had been one of a number of interrelated political and social 
innovations which had transformed Ts'in from a feudal state of the same 
type as its contemporaries and rivals in the Sinic World into a centralized 
bureaucratic and almost ‘totalitarian’ state of a new pattern; and it had 
been this political reformation that had enabled Ts'in, from that time 
onwards, to gain the upper hand over its antagonists in the Sinic arena 
in a progressive series of successes which had culminated in Ts'in She 
Hwang-ti's own sensational and conclusive achievement of overthrowing 
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six rival states in ten years and thereby unifying the Sinic World 
politically 

In assuming, however, that he could impose abruptly on the rest of 
the Sinic World a régime that was commended by its proven success in 
his ancestral state of Tv'in, Te'in She Hwang-ti was leaving out of his 
reckoning certain significant differences between Ts'in and her defunct 
competitors. The statesmen who had carried out these sweeping local 
reforms in Ts'n with such successful results had been working on an 
exceptionally malleable human material. In the first place Ts'in was a 
 march-state of the Sinic World, and in the hard school of their perpetual 
struggle for existence against the outer barbarians the people of Ts'in 
had been broken in to adapting themselves to any social or technical 
innovations that might be necessary for securing their own survival. In 
the second place Ts'in, in virtue of being ‘the Country within the Passes’, 
was secluded by physiographical barriers from the rest of the Sinic 
World, and was culturally backward by comparison with the heart of the 
Sinic Society on the plains of the lower basin of the Yellow River.* Her 
relation to her western neighbours was like that of Macedon in the 
fifth and fourth centuries m.c. to the Hellenic city-states beyond the 
passes of Tempe and Volustana, or like that of Piedmont, in the medieval 
and early modern ages of Western history, to Lombardy, Venetia, the 
Romagna, and Tuscany. Like Macedon, Ts'in was culturally plastic, 
and she thus escaped the cultural ossification which overtook her more 
cultivated neighbours. 

"The peoples at the cultural centre of the Sinic World were naturally 
predisposed to idolize a culture of which they themselves were the 
principal originators and exponents, and they had latterly been en- 
couraged in this foible by the philosophers of the Confucian school, 
whose founder had diagnosed the social sickness from which the Sinic 
Society was suffering in its Time of Troubles as being due to a neglect 
of traditional rites and practices, and had prescribed as the sovereign 
remedy a return to the supposed social and moral order of the early 
Sinic Feudal Age as idealized in retrospect by Confucius himself.* This 
sentimental Confucian canonization of a half-imaginary past had made 
little impression on the people of Ts'in. The only one of the Sinic 
philosophical schools of the Confucian and post-Confucian Age that 
Ead made its infiuence felt effectively “within the passes was the rover: 
ent ruthless school of the Legists, and it was this radical spirit that had 
inspired the work of the series of great statesmen from other parts of the 
Sinic World who had found their field for action in Ts'in, beginning 
with Shang Yang from Wei? (decessit 338 2.c.), who had laid the founda- 
tions of Ts'in’s greatness, and ending with Li Sse of Ch'u (vivebat 
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280-208 .c.), Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s minister, who had raised Te'in to 
the pinnacle of power. 

‘The sudden Imposition of the institutions of this uncultivated and 
unfamiliar march-state of Ts'in upon Sinic communities who had been 
conquered by her through forceof arms, without ceasing to regard her as 
a semi-barbarian stepdaughter of the Sinic family of cultivated peoples, 
was bound to arouse violent resentment among the ci-devant feudal 
aristocracy of the extinguished states. After having lost the power and 
status that had been theirs under the régime of parochial independence, 
they were now deprived of all hope of retaining some vestige of their 
former position through being taken into the service of the newly 
established Sinic universal state, In these days of their adversity and 
impotence, these chiin t2e rallied under the standard of the Confucian 
school of philosophy whose founder’s theories and counsels had been 
ignored during his lifetime by their predecessors; but Ts'in She Hwang- 
ti's only retort to this union sacrée between the aristocratic and the philo- 
sophical devotees of conservatism was to take the offensive against 
philosophy as well as against feudalism. A petition from the conserva- 
tives for the re-establishment of feudal principalities under princes of 
the House of Ts'in seems to have given the occasion for the famous 
measure of cultural Gleichschaltung known as ‘the Burning of the Books’? 

Tn thus recklessly closing every safety-valve, Ts'in She Hwang-ti was 
inviting an explosion, and the first Ts'in emperor’s death in 210 B.C. 
was followed in 209 B.c. by the outbreak of a general revolt, and in 207 
3.0. by the capture of the capital of the Ts'in empire? and extinction of 
the Ts'in dynasty itself by one of the rebel leaders, Liu Pang: T's'in She 
‘Hwang-ti’s radicalism had thus defeated its own ends; yet this victory of 
the violent reaction against the revolutionary work of the founder of the 
Sinic universal state did not, after all, result in a restoration of the 
ancien régime. Tt was significant that both Ch'éng Shé, the bold initiator 
of the revolt, and Liu Pang, the rebel who gave the Ts'in Power its coup 
de gráce by capturing its capital, were peasants from outlying southern 
provinces,* not feudal aristocrats from the centre of the Sinic World; 
and, in the subsequent struggle among the victorious rebels for posses- 
sion of the spoils of their joint victory, the peasant Liu Pang again 
emerged as the victor over his cultivated aristocratic opponent Hsiang 
Yü, whose ancestors had held an hereditary officein the military hierarchy 
of the former parochial state of Ch'u. 

Liu Pang, unlike either Hsiang Yü or Ts'in She Hwang-ti, succeeded 
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in founding a stable and enduring régime because he did not attempt 
to re-establish either the anachronistic feudal order or Ts'in She Hwang- 
ti's revolutionary substitute for it. Liu Pang's policy was to feel his way 
gradually towards Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s Caesarean goal through an 
Augustan semblance of compromise. 

In the short interval between the collapse of the Ts'in Power in 207 
B.. and the general recognition of Liu Pang as sole master of the Sinic 
World in 202 B.C. the experiment of attempting to restore the ancien 
régime had been tried and proved unworkable.t 

Under Hsiang Yü’s auspices, a legitimate scion of the House of the 
former parochial state of Ch'u had been invested with the oecumenical 
style and title and ceremonial prerogatives of the ancient Imperial 
House of Chéu, which Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s grandfather had suppressed 
in 256-249 B.C.; and the other extinguished states, with the exception 
of Ts'in, had likewise nominally been restored. In order to make sure 
that Ts'in should not again establish its domination over the rest of the 
Sinic World, it had been broken up, as a measure of security, into four 
fragments.* Three of these, covering between them the ancient domain 
of the state, had been granted to high officers of the Ts'in army who had 
deserted to Hsiang Yü in good time. The fourth, consisting of recently 
annexed ex-barbarian territories on the north-western fringes of the 
Yangtse Basin (in the latter-day provinces of Southern Shensi and 
Ssechuan) had been assigned by Hsiang Yü to Liu Pang as a scurvy 
reward for his embarrassingly valuable services. Naturally the other 
rebel leaders had also had to be rewarded with grants of territory, and 
these new lordships had had to be carved out of the historic dominions 
of the nominally restored states of the previous era. The parvenu war- 
lords, as well as the restored representatives of the old houses, had taken 
the title of king (wang), and the king-maker, Hsiang Yü, had styled him- 
self ‘suzerain king’ (pa wang), with the intention of managing this 
travesty of the pre-Ts'in dispensation in the name of the nominal 
emperor of the parochial House of Ch'u. 

‘This makeshift arrangement had been neither a genuine restoration of 
the old régime nor an alternative instrument for furnishing the Sinic 
World with the sorely needed oecumenical peace that Ts'in She 
Hwang-ti had effectively provided at an exorbitant price. On the surface 
the cause of the immediate breakdown of Hsiang Yü's attempt at a 
settlement had appeared to be the personal antagonism between Hsiang 

+ For the details sce Franke, op. cit, vol. cit, pp. 257 and 29-61; Fitzgerald, 
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Yü and Liu Pang. A deeper cause had been the bankruptcy of the old 
feudal aristocracy who had been the mainstay of the historic parochial 
states. They had not only been decimated in the particularly murderous 
last round of fratricidal wars that had ended in the victory of Ts'in 
over all her competitors; their spirit had been further broken by Ts'in 
She Hwang-ti’s subsequent massacres and deportations;! and, above 
all, they had been discredited in the eyes of the vast peasant majority 
of the population of the Sinic World by the plight to which the anarchy 
of the Contending States had brought the Sinic Society in the last 
phase of its Time of Troubles. 

‘With both Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s and Hsiang Yu's failures in mind, 
Han Liu Pang and the succeeding emperors of his dynasty followed 
a Fabian policy of hastening wisely? da the first act Liu Pang duly 
conferred fiefs on his most deserving lieutenants, and even left undis- 
turbed the existing fief-holders of Hsiang Yu's régime who had managed 
to come to terms with the victor. But, one by one, the enfeofed generals 
were degraded and put to death, while other fief-holders were frequently 
transferred from one fief to another and readily deposed, without ever 
being given a chance of establishing any dangerously close personal 
relation with their temporary subjects. In 144 B.C. Liu Pang's successor 
Hsiao Ching changed the law of succession for fief-holders by abolishing 
primogeniture and decreeing that their fiefs should be divided among 
their sons, and the consequent rapid subdivision of their domains 
reduced them to final impotence. 

‘Meanwhile Liu Pang had taken effective measures for maintaining 
and progessively increasing the preponderance of the Imperial Power. 
"The parochial kingships, though they were now no more than shadows 
of their former selves, were strictly reserved, nevertheless, for members 
of the Imperial House; the entire ‘Country within the Passes’ was kept 
by the Emperor under his own direct administration; and, in the rest 
of the Han Empire, he retained enough of Ts'in She Hwang-t’s pro- 
vincial organization to reduce the autonomous kingdoms and fiefs to 
the position of dwindling enclaves within a steadily expanding network 
of imperial provinces. Thus, in effect, Ts'in She Hwang-ti's ideal of 
a universal state controlled from the centre through a hierarchy of arti- 
ficially mapped out units of Jocal administration was once more trans- 
lated into fact within a hundred years of Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s death; 
and this time the achievement was definitive, because the Fabian states- 
manship of Han Liu Pang and his successors had given the Imperial 
Government time to create the human instrument for lack of which 
the first Ts’in emperor's grandiose design for an oecumenical provincial 
organization had come to grief. 

‘A centralized government cannot be operated without a professional 
civil service, and, in contrast again to Ts'in She Hwang-ti,? the Han 
‘Dynasty succeeded in building up a civil service that was acceptable, 
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and therefore effective,t by entering into an alliance with the Confucian 
school of philosophy, which had originally associated itself with the 
feudal régime and had been driven still farther in that direction by 
‘Ts'in She Hwang-ti's intransigence.* The failure of Ts'in She Hwang- 
ti’s régime had discredited the Legist school of philosophy, in whose 
spirit it had been conceived, without rehabilitating the prestige of the 
Confucian advocates of the old feudal order, and Han Liu Pang, who 
shared the anti-Confucian feelings of Ts'in She Hwang-ti, inclined, 
during the laisser faire overture to his long-term policy, towards the 
passive philosophy of Taoism.? Yet, before the close of his reign, Liu 
Pang (imperabat 202-195 B.C.) had thought better of his earlier hostility 
towards Confucianism and had himself initiated* that rapprochement 
between the Han Dynasty and the Confucian School which was con- 
summated when his successor Wuti (imperabat 140-87 B.C.) made the 
somewhat debased Confucianism of the day into the official philosophy 
of the Sinic universal state.’ 

Han Liu Pang and his successors weaned the Confucian philosophers 
from their former alliance with the old narrow military aristocracy of 
birth by opening the public service to a new and broader-based aristo- 
cracy of cultural merit as measured by proficiency in the Confucian 
lore, This historic innovation was introduced in a decree promulgated 
by Liu Pang in 196 s.c.6 The result was the creation of a new class of 
public servants—the Confucian litterati with as strong a vested interest 
in the preservation of the Empire of the Han as the hereditary feudal 
nobility had had in the maintenance of the former parochial states. The 
transition was made so gradually and was managed so skilfully that the 
new aristocracy inherited the old aristocracy's historic appellation— 
chin tze—without any overt recognition that a momentous social and 
political revolution was taking place. 

Administrative Policy in ‘the Middle Empire’ and in ‘the New Empire 
of Egypt 

Our relatively abundant information about the vicissitudes of the 
political struggle which ended in the definitive victory of bureaucracy 
over feudalism in the Sinic World may help us to piece together the frag- 
mentary surviving record of the similar struggle, in the Egyptiac World, 
between the nomarchs and the central government of ‘the Middle 
Empire’. 

"There is, to begin with, a remarkable parallel between the external 
careers of the respective founders of the Sinic and the Egyptiac uni- 
versal state, Ts'in She Hwang-ti and one of the Mentuhoteps. Either 
achieved a dramatic personal success—starting as the ruler of a parochial 
principality and ending as an oecumenical emperor. Both of them en- 
Joyed long reigns: Ts'in She Hwang-ti was on the throne for thirty-six 
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years (246-210 3.c,) all told, and this Mentuhotep for fifty-one (circa 
2061-2010 B.c.)." Yet their deaths were followed, after brief intervening 
reigns of one or two nonentities, by the extinction of their houses and the 
foundation of new dynasties;? and thus, in spite of achievements that 
might have been expected to make the fortune of the empire-builder's 
race for many generations to come, either monarch was virtually the 
Jast of his line. This apparent paradox is explained in Ts'in She Hwang- 
ti's case by the known facts that have been considered above; and, on 
this analogy, we might hazard the guess that a Mentuhotep brought 
the same catastrophe upon his house by making the same mistake of 
trying to force the pace too fast in asserting the authority of his newly 
established oecumenical government over the defeated yet still formi 
able representatives of a previous parochial régime. At any rate, we find 
the founder of the succeeding Twelfth Dynasty Amenemhat I (émpera~ 
bat circa 1991-1962 n.c.) and his successors apparently avoiding a frontal 
attack on the status of the parochial nomarchs, yet at the same time 
working steadily to reduce their power by stages. 

‘The deposition of particular nomarchs who found themselves on the 
losing side in the civil war through which Amenemhat I appears to have 
won the Imperial Crown? may have set a precedent for his subsequent 
practice of overriding the customary right of hereditary succession and 
transferring the government of nomes from the old princely houses to 
his own nominees.* Historic families that retained their principalities 
were tactfully allowed to save their face by keeping up their state, and 
the most magnificent of their tombs are the last in the series. But 
Modern Western archaeologists had not discovered any such tombs 
that were of later date than the reigns of Senwosret II (imperabat circa 
1897-1879 B.C.) and Senwosret IIT (imperabat circa 1876-1843 AC), 
and the inference was that the power of the nomarchs had been finally 
broken, at the latest, by the reign of Amenemhat III (imperabat circa 
1842-1797 B.c.). The administrative vacuum created by this progressive 
reduction in the power of the nomarchs was perhaps? filled by the 
organization of ‘the Middle Empire’ into three provinces: ‘the North’ 
embracing the Delta, ‘the South’ embracing the Nile Valley from the 
head of the Delta to the northern boundary of the Theban march, and 
‘the Head of the South’ embracing the Theban march itself within the 
boundaries of the principality which Mentuhotep had inherited from 
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his forebears before he had brought the rest of the Egyptiac World under 
his rule 

When this Mentuhotep’s empire-building work was repeated some 
five hundred years after his day by the founder of ‘the New Empire’, 
Amosis, the seat of power, which the Twelfth Dynasty had quickly 
transferred from Thebes to the neighbourhood of Memphis, remained 
this time at Thebes for two hundred years, and this different location 
of the political centre of gravity seems to have been reflected in a differ- 
ence in the grouping of provinces. Under ‘the New Empire’ two out 
of the three former provinces of ‘the Middle Empire’, the Delta and the 
Nile Valley to the north of the Theban march, which had been united 
under the rule of the Hyksos, were perhaps brigaded by their Theban 
‘liberators’ in a single province governed by ‘the Intendant of the North’ 
or ‘of Memphis’, while the Theban march was placed under an officer 
of equal rank, styled ‘the Intendant of the Southern Capital’, and was 
divided, perhaps for symmetry's sake, into two sub-provinces, one to 
the north of the imperial city and the other to the south of it 


Administrative Policy in the Napoleonic Empire 

‘The Napoleonic Empire was overthrown by external forces at so 
early a stage of its existence that there was little time for the conse- 
quences of Napoleon’s internal administrative policy to begin to work 
themselves out. This policy was identical with Ts'in She Hwang-ti's. 
Starting his career by becoming the ruler of an empire-building paro- 
chial state, and finding the home territory of this state newly remapped 
into artificial administrative divisions in place of the historic territorial 
units of a past feudal age, Napoleon proceeded to remap the Belgian, 
Dutch, German, Italian, and ‘Iilyrian’ territories that had been annexed 
to France outright, or been externally associated with her like the 
Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy, into departments on the pattern of those 
of Revolutionary France herself. Bebre the reaction to this drastic 
policy had time to declare itself, the Napoleonic Empire came to a 
Premature end because Napoleon was not content with the immense 
achievement of having won for France that hegemony over the derelict 
domain of an abortive Medieval Western cosmos of city-states* for which 
she had been contending inconclusively with the other Great Powers of 
an Early Modern Western World for some three hundred years past.5 

Napoleon insisted on setting France the further and more formidable 
task of establishing her supremacy over the whole of an expanding 
Western World that had come to include the overseas economic depen- 
dencies of Great Britain in one direction and the continental hinterland 
of the Russian Empire in the other; and this task proved too heavy for 
of Thebes ia he Epps World, Ie the march sate St Pat the iaie Wonk 
ad played no paren the history of the civilization during its growth stage and had 
emerged from its original obscurity only in che course of a Time of Troubles which it 
ad eventually brought to an end by imposing its own rule upon all te rivals. 
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France's strength." We are left to conjecture whether, in the Napoleonic 
Empire, the same revolutionary administrative policy would have pro- 
voked the same explosive reaction as in the empire of Ts'in She Hwang- 
ti if Napoleon had not brought his empire to grief by invading Russia 
in a.D. 1812; and, in the nature of the case, such facts as we have to go 
"upon are insufficient to yield us a conclusive answer; yet, such as they 
are, they do strongly suggest—for a reason that has been considered at 
earlier points in this Study*—that, even if the Napoleonic Empire had 
avoided bringing destruction on itself at the hands of foreign Powers, 
it would have failed sooner or later to secure the acquiescence of its 
non-French subjects in a thoroughgoing administrative assimilation of 
the annexed or dependent territories to the French core of the Napo- 
leonic body politic. 

"The governing fact in the situation was that France herself was not 
one of those dead-alive successors of the city-states of Medieval Western. 
Christendom which she had just succeeded in gathering together under 
her rule; the vigour and enterprise which France had displayed in this 
notable piece of empire-building work were characteristic of the lively 
Modern Western World in which these mouldering débris of an unsuc- 
cessful medieval experiment were embedded. Napoleonic France was 
a member of this wider and more energetic society, and her membership 
in it not only led her on into over-ambitious military adventures that 
resulted in the loss of her newly established dominion over a smaller 
and tamer world; it also made France the carrier of Modern Western 
political ideas and ideals that ran clean counter to the spirit and objec- 
tive of her empire-building enterprise, 

"The political service that France was performing for the wreckage 
of an abortive new order in Medieval Western Christendom, which had. 
missed its destiny and broken down as far back as the fourteenth century, 
was to build the fragments of that shattered world into a universal state; 
and this service was not unacceptable to Germans, Flemings, and 
Italians of the generation and outlook of Goethe, who felt themselves 
stifled by the atmosphere of a Frankfurt, Bruges, or Venice in decay 
and were eager to escape from it by becoming citizens of the World, 
without shedding a tear over the extinction of decrepit statelets whose 
parochial independence had long since lost all meaning and value for 
their subjects. On the other hand, the political gospel to which France 
had given her own allegiance, and which she was preaching to her non- 
French subjects by example, was not Oecumenicalism but Nationalism, 
and this was the political lesson that the younger generation of Germans, 
Italians, and Belgians learnt—through both attraction and repulsion— 
from their intercourse with the very Frenchmen who were the agents 
of French imperialism. The portent of the German national uprising 
against French imperial rule in A.D. 1813 makes it evident that, even if 
the Napoleonic Empire had escaped or survived Napoleon's Russian 
adventure, the uniform departmental organization of the Napoleonic 
French administration would have provoked—in the name of the very 
principles of the French Revolution—the same disruptive national 

+ See V. v. 626-33 2 In IV, is a835 and V. v. 693742. 
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‘movements that were to break a post-Napoleonic Hapsburg hegemony 
over Italy and Germany within litle more than half a century after the 
Battle of Leipzig. Indeed, the nationalist reaction against a continuance 
of the drastic process of absorption into the French body politic might 
have been more vehement than the actual reaction in the ‘liberated 
territories’ against a rickety post-Napoleonic restoration of a sluggish 
ancien régime, 


Administrative Policy in the Achaemenian Empire 


In the administrative history of the Achaemenian Empire the sequence 
of policies was the inverse of the course of events in the Sinic universal 
state under the successive régimes of Ts'in and Han. The policy of the 
first founder, Cyrus IT, was not unlike that of Han Liu Pang. He styled 
his empire ‘the Realm of the Lands’, and he made it his endeavour to 
reconcile the conquered peoples to Achaemenian rule by governing each 
of them as far as possible, at least in outward form, through its own 
peculiar political institutions." Even the demonic Cambyses, who rode 
rough-shod over the Egyptians’ religious susceptibilities, showed extreme 
consideration towards the Phoenicians.* This policy of deliberate ad- 
ministrative laisser faire was proved inadequate by the widespread and 
obstinate insurrections that broke out in 522 .c. at the news of the 
assassination of Cambyses’ successor on the imperial throne, who had 
professed himself to be Cambyses’ brother Smerdis; for Smerdis had 
been the last male representative of the Cyran branch of the Achae- 
menidae; and, when the assassin Darius, representing the Ariaramnan 
branch of the house, had succeeded in restoring order and re-establish- 
ing the Empire at the cost of almost superhuman exertions, he-sought 
to insure himself and his successors against a repetition of a catastrophe 
in which the Empire had all but perished by organizing his dominions, 
behind the facade of the Cyran dispensation, into twenty artificial taxa- 
tion districts? under central control. 

‘The easy-going genius of the Achaemenidae refrained from pushing 
this new Darian dispensation to the degree of uniformity and centraliza- 
tion that was aimed at in the departmental organization of the Napo- 
Jeonic Empire or in the network of chin and Asien into which the Sinic 
World was remapped by Ts'in She Hwang-ti. Though Darius’s succes- 
sor Xerxes put an end to the constitutional existence of the Babylonian 
‘monarchy in form as well as in fact by refusing to repeat, on New Year's 
Day 484 B.C., the annual ceremony of ‘taking the hands of Bel’ that was 
the traditional warrant and sanction of legitimate sovereignty over 
Marduk-Bel's city,* Darius and his successors were as careful as the 


See p, 58a, below. 
2 As is illustrated by the anecdote quoted on p. p above. 
3 This was the original number according to the list in Herodotus, Book III, chaps. 

39-94. See further pp. 582-4, Below. 
^ ce Meyer, E des Aliertuns, vol ii (Stuttgart 1901, Cott), pp. 120-30, 

cited in the present Study, V. V. 143,7. 2. Darius himself had long-euffeingly observed 

the traditional procedure, in spite of Babylon's having revolted twice during the period 
fof anarchy after Cambyses death, Xerxes’ deliberate discontinuance of the tradit 
site was followed immediately by che third and last revolt of Babylon against Achs 
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Ptolemies and the Caesars were, after them, to rule Egypt in the style 
of a legitimate Pharaoh;! and, though, in the interior of the empire as 
reorganized by Darius, Cilicia? was the only surviving client state that 
was allowed to retain a juridical status of sovereign independence, there 
were many smaller principalities, temple-states, and city-states that 
retained their autonomy as enclaves within the territories under direct 
administration. Indeed, within the taxation district labelled “Athuri” 
(‘Syria’), the Phoenician city-states were invested with minor empires 
of their own.t 

Tt was likewise characteristic of the spirit of the Achaemenian régime 
that the viceroys (satraps) retained extensive powers even under the 
stricter Darian dispensation.’ An imperial secretary who presumably 
reported direct to the Central Government was, however, attached to 
‘each of them® and appears to have been a member, ex officio, of the 
provincial council, mainly consisting of local Persian notables, whose 
concurrence the governor had to obtain in the more important of hi 
acts of state. Moreover, in some of the more inveterately nationalist- 
minded viceroyalties—e.g. in Media, Armenia, Babylon-cum-Beyond 
the River, and West Anatolia—the likelihood of either a traitorous 
viceroy or an insurgent pretender being able to carry the whole country 
with him must have been decidedly diminished by the dissection of 
these four viceroyalties into four, three, two, and two taxation districts 
respectively.” 


Administrative Policy in the Arab Caliphate 

In contrast to the four instances, examined above, in which a pro- 
vincial organization was introduced in a universal state as a means of 
combating persistent parochial opposition to the extabishment of an 
oecumenical régime, a classical example of the opposite situation, in 
which a provincial organization was required for the filling of an 
administrative vacuum, is afforded by the Arab Caliphate. The Arab 
conquests were comparable, in point of speed, to Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s, 
‘Mentuhotep’s, Napoleon's, and Cyrus's; for it took the Arabs only 
nineteen years (A.D. 633-31)! to conquer the whole of the Sasanian 
Empire up to Merv, inclusive, on the north-east, as well as not much 
less than half of the surviving dominions of the Roman Empire up to 


1 Te must be aed that the tactfully treated Egptinng remained as irreconcilable 
to Achasmenian tule as the unceremoniously treated Babylonians, 

1 Erroneouiy reckoned in the Herodotean la as the fourth tration district, The 
fet oft err Heros presentation ee aiinintatie geography of he 

3 Beyond the frontiers of the terror ander direct imperial administration there 
were fendly peoples in treaty rdlsions with the Imperial Government who were 
Tiswed to reiala a juridical status of equality with their impera ally in consideration of 
ther service to the Empire in sceemingi¢feom the ssi ef outer barbarians. TWO 
Such allied peoples were the flaumac‘)éeinking Sab in Perghanch and the Arabs 
stride the oad up the Euphrates from Babylonis to Syra and along the shore of the 
Sieitrgnean Sex fom Sye to Egypt (see pp. at-s and 858-9, Below) 

Soe Y. y. 133, e a. 

$ For thelr powers and functione see Meyer, op. cit, vol. city pp. sace 
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the Amanus Range on the north and up to the approaches to Carthage 
‘on the west.! Yet, in spite of the abruptness of the imposition of their 
rule, the Arab empire-builders were not confronted with any widespread 
‘vigorous movements to restore pre-existing régimes.* 

‘The Arabs’ administrative task was easy in this respect because the 
vast populations which they had so swiftly subjugated had by that time 
been broken in by more than eleven centuries’ experience of being ruled 
by successive foreign empire-builders,? till they had grown accustomed 
to submitting passively to any new masters who might assert their title 
to rule by overthrowing their predecessors. Moreover, throughout this 
long period of time in most parts of this wide area, the dominant ten- 
dency had been for local self-government and parochial autonomy to give 
place to direct imperial rule, and this imperial administration itself had. 
tended to become more and more centralized, This tendency had been 
only partially and temporarily counteracted by the break-up of the 
Achaemenian Empire and the planting of autonomous city-states on 
provincial territory by the successors of Alexander and by the Romans 
in their wake. The Sasanian Persian and Diocletianic Roman régimes 
which were the Arab Caliphate's immediate predecessors had been more 
highly centralized, not only than their own respective immediate prede- 
cessors the Arsacid hegemony and the Roman Principate, but than any 
of the other imperial régimes that had followed one another in South- 
‘West Asia and Egypt since the days of the Achaemenidae. Thus the 
mapping out of the Arab Caliphate into provinces was called for, not to 
meet the challenge of any rival political order, but to carry on an oecu- 
menical system of government which, in virtue of its long monopoly, 
was the only practical possibility in the field, It is not surprising that the 
provincial organization of this resuscitated Syriac universal state should 
have borne, in its best days under the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs, a striking 
resemblance to the provincial organization with which the original 
Syriac universal state had been endowed by Darius the Great.* 
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Financial Functions of Provinces 

A synoptic view of the provincial systems of the divers universal states 
that have come under consideration in the present chapter brings to 
light three main functions—a financial, a judicial, and a militery—for 
which a province may serve as the local agency of an oecumenial 
government. The relative importance of these different functions will 
be found to vary widely from case to case, in accordance with historic 
differences in the policies of the respective empire-builders, in the 
degree of their ability to carry their policies into effect, and in the 
temper and traditions of their subjects; and there are cases in which one 
or more of these normal functions has been altogether in abeyance. 

‘The essential and never dormant function is the financial one. Even 
the Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors of Roman and Sasanian territory, 
barbarians though they were, appreciated from the outset the impor- 
tance, in their own interests, of maintaining as a going concern the 
existing financial administrative machinery—built up gradually through 
a continuous practice extending over many generations—of surveys, 
censuses, assessments, collections, and, above all, trained personnel for 
carrying all these administrative procedures out. Accordingly the Arabs 
left undisturbed at their posts the host of inland revenue officials whom 
‘they found in operation on either side of the former Romano-Persian. 
frontier; and they wisely allowed them to continue to keep their books 
in Greek and Pehlevi til the reign of the Caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik (impera- 
Bat A.D. 685-708), by when the lapse of half a century had made the 
conquerors’ language and alphabet sufficiently familiar to their subjects 
to make it possible to transpose the official book-keeping into Arabic 
without throwing the financial service into confusion and bringing the 
collection of revenue to a standstill 

Yet, although the provincial organization of a universal state seems 
always to be used for some financial purpose, the respective roles of. 
the provincial administration and the central government in the control. 
of finance vary within very wide limits. In both the Arab Caliphate and 
its prototype the Achaemenian Empire each province was financially 
autonomous. The provincial government not only carried out the collec- 
tion of all revenue within its own boundaries; it retained, for provincial 
use, all receipts beyond a fixed tribute payable to the imperial treasury. 
On the other hand the financial administration of the British Indian. 
Empire and the Roman Empire was highly centralized, and the imperial 
‘treasury here Kept in the hands of its own revenue service both the 
collection of revenue in the provinces and the payment of charges for 
provincial administration—thus using the provinces as mere organs of 
the central government for financial purposes. 


al Arab geographers, with those of the texation- 
districts of the Achaemenlun Empire, as recorded by Herodotus, might yield interesting 
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Judicial Functions of Provinces 

"The judicial function of provincial governors had likewise varied in 
importance. This was a prominent feature of a provincial governor's 
duties in both the Achaemenian and the Roman Empire. Indeed, in the 
acts of Christian martyrs, in which this aspect of a Roman provincial 
governor's duties is in the foreground in the nature of the case, the 
governor is frequently referred to simply as iudex. In the government 
of British India the criminal law was administered, above the level of 
the petty cases dealt with by village headmen or panchayats, by salaried 
magistrates who, more Romano, were usually revenue and administrative 
officers as well as judges; but civil law at the same level, and criminal 
a5 well as civil law at all levels higher than that, was here administered, 
in accordance with a principle already established in the government 
of the United Kingdom, by a judiciary separate from, and independent 
of, the administrative service. Even in the loosely organized Achae- 
menian Empire there appears to have been a bench of imperial judges 
whose importance in the scheme of imperial government is indicated 
by the facts that they were recruited from the leading Persian noble 
houses and that, if they were discovered to have taken bribes, they were 
arraigned before the Emperor himself and were punished by him with 
the utmost severity? In the Roman Empire, again, the judicial dis- 
cretion of a provincial governor in cases to which Roman citizens 
were parties was limited by the citizens’ right of appeal to Caesar; 
and this procedure had the curious result that the Praetorian Prefect, 
who had originally been simply the Commander of the Emperor's 
bodyguard, in course of time became the president of a central court of 
final appeal through which the Emperor's prerogative was exercised.? 
Under the Diocletianic constitution this court of appeal was decentral- 
ized like the imperial office itself, and the Empire was divided into four 
praetorian prefectures, each presided over by a prefect of its own who 
had the last word in all judicial business within his area. 


Military Functions of Provinces 

‘The military function of provincial governors had varied in scope and 
character even more widely than the judicial and the financial. 

In the Achaemenian Empire the standing army maintained and con- 
trolled by the central government was very small by comparison 
with the size of the total population and area of the Achaemenian 
dominions. It consisted merely of a bodyguard attached to the emperor's 
person and of garrisons stationed at key points along the imperial lines 


3 Compare the analogous evolution inthe Achacmenian Empite by which the Hazara- 
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of communication.! The title ‘hazarapatit? (commander of one thousand. 
troops’), borne by the imperial officer who eventually came to perform 
the functions of a head of the civil administration,” indicates that the 
imperial bodyguard had originally been only 1,000 men strong; and, 
even if the corps d'élite known as ‘the Immortals’, who served in Xerxes! 
expeditionary force in 480-479 B.C., were a standing professional force 
and not merely the cream of a Persian national militia, their number was 
in any case fixed at no more than 10,000. Allowing for the partial 
recruitment of the imperial garrisons from non-Persian sourcest and 
further for the possibility that the original 1,000 Persian picked troops 
were included in the eventual 10,000 and that these were not all Per- 
sians,5 it will still seem improbable that any considerable number of 
additional Persian troops can ever have been raised from the thinly 
populated home territory of the ruling nation in the highlands of Parse 
(Graecé Persis, the latter-day Fars) after more than one half of its area, 
and perhaps not much less than one half of its population, had been 
detached from Parsa by Darius I through his act of degrading the 
dissident Asagartiya in Kirman and dissident Yautiya and Maciya in 
Láristán to the status of subject peoples. Accordingly, when the Achae- 
menian Imperial Government was called upon to make a serious war 
effort, it had to draw very largely on provincial militias, and these again. 
were recruited not merely from the local Persian settlers but from the 
native populations as well 

"The training, inspection,” and command of these provincial militias 
were responsibilities of the provincial governors, and the military power 
which these prerogatives placed in their hands was not effectively kept 
in check by the presence, within their domains, of a few imperial garri- 
sons under the central government's control—as was demonstrated by 
the ever-increasing frequency and formidableness of the rebellions on 
which provincial governors ventured. The Mughal Empire paid the 
same penalty for lapsing into the slovenly practice—against which 
Akbar had set his face in vain—of providing for the payment of the 
imperial officers (mansabdars), charged with the maintenance of contin- 
gents of troops, by assigning to them provincial land revenue which 
they were empowered to collect for themselves, instead of collecting 
the revenue on its own account and paying the mansabdars out of the 
Imperial Treasury.* In the Ottoman, unlike either the Mughal or the 
Achaemenian, Empire the central government had at its disposal a 
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professional army which, in its best days, was admirably disciplined, 
mobile, and efficient; yet in wartime the Ottoman Empire, too, had to 
draw heavily upon provincial forces, and, though, as we have seen 
the central government exerted itself to keep under its own control the 
assignment of the fiefs by which the provincial feudal cavalry was main- 
tained, the feudal contingent of each province was commanded in war- 
time by the provincial governor. 

In the Roman Empire during the Principate, all units of the pro- 
fessional army except the Emperor's Praetorian Guard and the so-called 
Cohortes Urbanae (‘Metropolitan Battalions’) were under the command 
of provincial governors; but, in the Augustan constitution, this arrange- 
ment did not carry with it that decentralization of military power which 
was a dangerous weakness of the Achaemenian, Mughal, and Ottoman 
Empires. At this stage of its history the Roman Empire enjoyed such 
a decided ascendancy over both the enemy beyond the frontiers and 
recalcitrant tribesmen in patches of the interior that it was able to keep 
its troops concentrated in a small fraction of the imperial territory, and 
this mainly along the borders. In his division of the control over the 
provinces between himself and the Senate, Augustus was careful to 
retain in his own hands all provinces in which troops had to be stationed, 
and the governors of these provinces were the Emperor's own appointees 
and military subordinates. Constitutionally, therefore, the whole Im- 
perial Army, wherever stationed, remained under the Emperor's own 
undivided command, and normally this control was effective—though 
the civil wars of A.D. 69 and A.D. 193~7, in which governors of different 
imperial provinces who were ex officio deputy chiefs of rival army-groups 
fought one another for the prize of the vacant imperial office, were 
portents of the greater bout of anarchy, arising from m this inherent weak- 
ness in the constitution of the Principate, in which the Empire itself 
was to come within an ace of destruction in the third century of the 
Christian Era. 

By the time when Diocletian (imperabat A.D. 284-305) undertook the 
reorganization of the Roman Empire, the terrible experience of the two 
preceding generations had demonstrated the danger of combining the 
civil government of a province with the local military command, even 
when local commands were constitutionally subordinate to an imperial 
commander-in-chief and when this dangerous combination of powers 
was confined to one of two categories of provinces. In Diocletian’s day 
it was no longer practically possible to maintain the distinction between 
military and civilian provinces which had been of the essence of Augus- 
tus's system, for by this time the frontier defences of the Empire had 
broken down and, in the new military situation, if the Empire could 
be defended at all, it could be defended only in depth by mobile forces 
which might need to operate in any part of the imperial territory. These 
two considerations led Diocletian and his successors to take a radical new 
departure. They set up a small number of high military commands 
each embracing a wide area and covering, between them, the whole of 
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the Empire,! but they confined the powers of this professional military 
hierarchy to military affairs and placed the civil administration—from 
governorships of provinces? up to praetorian prefectures inclusive—in 
the hands of a professional civil service. This division of powers con- 
tinued till the break-up of the Empire in the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian Era in the west and in the seventh century in the east and centre.? 

In the Sinic World the experience of the last and most appalling 
round of the warfare between the Contending States led Ts'in She 
Hwang-ti, in founding a Sinic universal state, into the path that was 
to be followed in another society by Diocletian when he refounded the 
Roman Empire. Though Ts'in She Hwang-ti chose an historic institu- 
tion of military government—the chiim—as the major unit of provincial 
administration for his dominions,* he separated the civil administration 
of his chin from the military command and placed the two offices in 
different hands, while the Asien—which in Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s system 
ion of the chiin—seems to have been under exclusively 
civilian control.’ This division of civil and military powers was, of 


emperor, it ultimately 
principle of Sinic administration was assured when, in consequence of 
the eventual alliance between the Han Dynasty and the Confucian 
school of philosophy, the Confucian scholar, selected individually for 
intellectual merit, replaced the feudal warrior, inducted by right of birth, 
as the typical representative of the Sinic governing class. And a pri 

ciple thus established in the Sinic Society in the last chapter of its 
history was resuscitated—after the social interregnum in which the 
Han Empire foundered—in the affliated Far Eastern Society in China. 


The Utilization of Provincial Organizations by Alien Civilizations 

‘Who had been the principal ultimate beneficiaries from the systems 
of provincial administration which universal states had set up? 

Conspicuous benefits had been secured by intruders of alien culture, 
‘The provincial organization of the Achaemenian Empire for instance, 
was taken over and turned to good account by the Hellenic successor- 
states into which the Achaemenian dominions were partitioned at the 
turn of the fourth and third centuries B.C. after the overthrow of the 
Empire by Alexander the Great; and when, in the second decade of 


1 See pp. 323-4, below. 

2 Under the Diocletian régime the provinces were reduced in size and were in- 
creased in number, by comparison with the administrative map of the Roman Empire 
Ender the Principate, owing to a progressive tranafer of business chat had once been 
Bandied by loa organe of municipal weitgovernment to the shoulders of imperal 

5 When a ghost of the Roman Empire was conjured up in the Orthodox Christian 
World by Leo Syrus in the elghth century of the Christian Era, this division of civil and 
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3 See Bodde, D China's Pirat Unifer (Leiden 1938, Bril), p. 135. 
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the second century B.C., an Hellenic ruler of the ex-Achaemenian pro- 
vince of Bactria emulated Alexander's feat by overrunning the Indic 
universal state that had been established by Chandragupta Maurya, the 
provincial organization that had been worked out during the preceding 
137 years (322-185 B.c.) by Chandragupta himself and his Mauryan 
heirs! was no doubt similarly serviceable to the Hellenic princes who 
ruled North-Western India for the next hundred years.* 

"The British Raj in India was indebted in the same way to the fore- 
going Mughal Raj, particularly in the financial sphere;! for, though so 
many Mughal institutions, good and bad alike, had perished during 
the century of anarchy that had followed Awrangaib’s death in a 1707, 
the military adventurers—Indian, Afghan, and West European—who 
had since been contending for the spoils of a derelict Mughal heritage 
had all been careful—like the barbarian Arab conquerors of the Sasanian. 
and Roman Empires—to preserve an imperial administrative machine 
for the collection of revenue that was the irreplaceable source of pay 
for their troops. Accordingly the British empire-builders, when they 
‘came on the scene, were not faced with the task of rebuilding from the 
foundations in the revenue department. Thanks to the legacy which 
they here inherited from their Mughal forerunners, the organization, 
information, experience, and, above all, the habits which are indispen- 
sable conditions for success in the administration of finance were to 
a large extent at British disposal as going concerns; and one of the most 
effective of the devices by which the British made themselves masters 
of India was the employment of a financial leverage for bringing into 
British hands the command of the troops and the administration of 
the territories of successor-states of the Mughal Empire that became 
the Honourable East India Company’s allies. 

‘Our participation in Indian wars began when the English lent a military 
contingent to assist some native potentate. The next stage came when we 
took the field on our own account, assisted usually by the levies of some 
prince who made common cause with us, and whose soldiery were un- 
disciplined, untrustworthy, and very clumsily handled. What was 
needed was a body of men that could be relied upon for some kind of tacti- 
cal precision and steadiness under fire; but for this purpose it was of little. 
use even to place sepoys under European officers unless they could be 
regularly paid and taught to obey one master. So the system soon reached. 
the stage when the native ally was required to supply not men but money,* 
and the English undertook to raise, train, and paya fixed number of troops 
on receiving a subsidy equivalent to their cost. . . . Large sums had been 


2 ‘The fragmentary information about this aspect of the Mauryan Empire is presented 
in Smith, Ve A: The Barly History of Indio, d ea. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon Press), 
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hitherto spent by the native princes in maintaining ill-managed and in- 
subordinate bodies of troops, and in constant wars against each other; 
they might economise their revenues, be rid of a mutinous soldiery, and 
sit much more quietly at home, by entering into contracts with a skilful 
and solvent administration that would undertake all serious military 
business for a fixed subsidy. But, as punctuality in money matters has 
never been a princely quality, this subsidy was apt to be paid very 
irregularly; so the next stage was to revive the long-standing practice of 
Asiatic governments: the assignment of lands for the payment of troops,'t 

‘This method of extending direct British rule in India was applied 
by Lord Wellesley (proconsulari munere fungebatur a.D. 1798-1805) with 
special vigour to the two important successor-states of the Mughal 
Empire whose respective rulers were the Wazir of Oudh and the Nizim 
of Hyderabad, and the territory thus acquired by the British Raj from 
‘Oudh was of crucial importance. 


"The result of Lord Wellesley's somewhat dictatorial negotiations was 
that the Wazir ceded all his frontier provinces, including Rohilcund, to the 
Company, the revenue of the territory thus transferred being taken as an 
equivalent to the subsidy payable for troops. . .. Oudh was thenceforward 
enveloped by the English dominion. ‘This most important augmentation 
of territory transferred to the British Government some of the richest and 
‘most populous districts in the heart of India, lying along the Ganges and 
its tributaries above Benares to the foot of the Himalayan Range. It con- 
solidated our power on a broader foundation, brought a very large in- 
crease of revenue, and confronted us with the Marattha chief Sindia along. 
the whole line of his possessions in Upper India/* 


While the British in India were entering into the heritage of an empire 
that had collapsed a hundred years before, and the Hellenic supplanters 
of the Mauryan and Achaemenid empires overthrew régimes that were 
already in decay, the Spanish conguistadores of the Andean World seized 
an Incaic Empire that was still intact, and they profited from this piece 
of good fortune notwithstanding the blind brutality and pride which 
moved them to destroy so many Inca institutions that were valuable in 
themselves and would have also served the interests of the new masters 
of the Andean World. The paternal totalitarian éthos of the Inca régime 
had been faithfully reflected in its system of provincial administration. 
A hierarchy of administrative units—based on the natural social unit of 
the family and the natural geographical unit of the valley—ascended 
through communes, departments, and provinces to the four viceroyalties, 
reminiscent of the praetorian prefectures of a Diocletianic Roman 
Empire, from which this Andean ‘Realm of the Four Quarters? took its 
name.’ Though this elaborate system was too delicate a tool to fit the 
alien conqueror's rough hand, the habit of obedience that had been 
inculcated into the population of the Empire by the minutiae of Incaic. 
administration made these subjects most accommodatingly submissive 


1 Lyall, Sir A.: The Rise and Expansion of he British Dominionin Indio (London 1894, 
Mam Pe et 

3 Für the administrative map of the Inca Empire, see Baudin, L.: L'Empire Socialiste 
des Inka (Paris 1938, strat d Ethnologie) pp. 118-19; and the present Study, xi, map 68- 
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to the more rudimentary administrative methods of the Inca's Spanish 
supplanters. 

"The inability of the Spanish conguistadores to derive substantial advan- 
tage from the administrative system which they found on their hands is 
characteristic of barbarian conquerors. The German and Sarmatian 
invaders of the western provinces of the Roman Empire were similarly 
unable to take advantage ofthe Diocletiani organization, The signal 
exception which proves the rule is the success of the Arab invaders of 
Roman Syria and Egypt in preserving the Roman financial system as a 
going concern, and this goes far to explain the Arabs’ unparalleled 
achievement of transforming one of the barbarian successor-states of the 
Roman Empire into an avatar of the Syriac universal state that had 
once been embodied in the Empire of the Achaemenidae. The admini- 
strative receptivity of the Primitive Muslim Arabs has its counterparts 
in the less striking achievements of the Arsacid ‘Parthian’, Saka, and 
Kushan barbarian supplanters of Hellenic empire-builders on former 
Achaemenian ground in South-West Asia east of Euphrates and on 
former Mauryan ground in North-West India. But these were all 
exceptional cases, and, for the most part, the barbarian invaders of 
universal states had failed to profit from their victims’ work in the field 
of provincial administration. 


The Utilization of Provincial Organisations by Churches 

On the other hand, the provincial organization of a universal state had 
more than once been turned to ecclesiastical account. 

‘When the Egyptiac Emperor Thothmes (Tuthmosis) III (imperabat 
circa 1490-1436 B.C.) organized the priests of the parochial divinities of 
the nomes into a Pan-Egyptiac ecclesiastical corporation under the presi- 
dency of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes,? we may guess that he 
was extending to the ecclesiastical field the existing political structure of 
‘the New Empire’ of Egypt; for ‘the New Empire’ was a resuscitation of 
‘the Middle Empire’ after an interregnum of Hyksos barbarian ascen- 
dancy, and, as we have seen,’ ‘the Middle Empire’ had succeeded, step 
by step, in extinguishing the autonomy of the once virtually independent 
nomarchs and eventually bringing the nomes under the direct admini- 
stration of the imperial government. One of the moves made by the 
‘emperors of the Twelfth Dynasty on their road to this objective had been 
to enter, over the heads of the nomarchs, into direct relations with the 
priests of the local shrines and to purchase their alliance by sending 
officials of the Imperial Office of Works to repair and improve their 
temple buildings at the charge of the Imperial Treasury.* Thothmes" 
historic act set the coping-stone on the construction of this mutually 
profitable partnership between the local pesthonds and the Imperial 

own. 

‘The hierarchical organization of the local Egyptiac priesthoods into a 


[Mon CE » 
4 See Meyer, È.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol, i, Part II, ard ed, (Stuttgart and 
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Pan-Egyptiac ecclesiastical corporation under a supreme pontiff, on the 
initiative and under the patronage of the secular Imperial Power, has a 
parallel in the position accorded to the Magi in the Sasanian Empire 
(stabat A.D. 224'-641 or 6427). The fundamental difference in structure 
between the Sasanian Persian Monarchy and the Arsacid ‘Parthian’ 
régime which it supplanted lay in the Sasanids' effective assertion of the 
central government's authority. Provincial governors, appointed by the 
Sasanian Emperor, now replaced the hereditary local kinglets—seidom. 
effectively under the control of their Arsacid overlord and often in overt 
rebellion against him—of whom the founder of the Sasanian Empire, 
Ardashir I, had himself been one before he carried a successful rebellion 
to its logical conclusion by slaying his master and seizing his throne. 
"This Sasanian centralization of the civil administration of South-West. 
Asia cast of Euphrates was reflected in the corresponding organization 
of the Zoroastrian Church under Ardashir I’s auspices and, according to 
tradition, on his initiative. Ardashir not only made Zoroastrianism the 
established church of his empire; he organized the Magian priesthood 
of the imperial religion into a hierarchy rising from the local Magi 
(Mághan), through the Chief Magi (Moghan Moghan) of eminent 
shrines and their superiors the Archimagi (Mobadhan), to a supreme 
Axchimagus (Mobadhán Mébadh) who was the ecclesiastical counterpart 
of the Sasanian Emperor himself This organization had a territorial 
basis: the empire was divided and subdivided into the equivalents of 
Christian archbishoprics, bishoprics, and parishes, each under the juris- 
diction of an ecclesiastic of the corresponding rank. 

"Though Ardashir’s and Thothmes' acts of state wear the appearance of 
creations ex nihilo, this is doubtless partly an illusion arising from the 
scantiness of our information about their antecedents. We do know that 
the Egyptiac priesthood to which Thothmes gave an occumenical organi- 
zation had previously ensured its own survival by coming to terms with 
the perhaps intrusive Sumeric worship of Osiris in an union sacrée against 
the alien religion of the Hyksos; and the Magi—an ancient ecclesiastical 
caste which had originated in the pre-Zoroastrian age of Iranian pagan- 
ism—had shown a similar resourcefulness in capturing the revolutionary 
higher religion founded by Zarathustra after they had come to the con- 
clusion that they could neither stamp it out nor prevent its spread.” The 
Magi had also succeeded in commending Zoroastrianism (in the hardly 
recognizable form in which it had emerged from the Magian crucible) to 

«The probable date of the overthrow of the ast Arid king of kings, Arten Y, 
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the Arsacid princes of the Azerbaijāni line (regnabant A.D. 10/11-224) 
who had been the Sasanids’ immediate predecessors; and, though these 
latter-day Arsacids had not gone to the length of making Zoroastrianism 
the official religion of their state, the captivation of these ex-barbarians 
by the Magi was a more remarkable achievement than this ecclesiastical 
corporation's alliance with the Sasanidae. In the act of supplanting 
the Arsacids, the Sasanidae had virtually committed themselves to 
Zoroastrianism in advance by claiming to be the legitimate successors of 
the Achaemenidae, since the personal adherence of the great emperors of 
the Achaemenian Dynasty to the religion of Zarathustra was one of the 
few facts of pre-Alexandrine Iranian history of which a lively recollec- 
tion had been preserved in the folk-memory of the Iranian people during 
the long ascendancy of an alien Hellenic culture 

‘Thus both the Magi and the Egyptiac Priesthood had known how to 
help themselves before their fortunes were made by a stroke of the 
secular arm, and, in the sequel, both ecclesiastical corporations demon- 
strated their capacity to survive the state that had called them into 
existence. The Chief Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes, Hrihor,? actually 
took over the Egyptiac Imperial Crown in the eleventh century B.C. 
from the last decrepit secular pharoahs of ‘the New Empire' and, 
though nothing came of this attempt to keep ‘the New Empire’ in being 
through a personal union of the supreme temporal and ecclesiastical 
offices, the Pan-Egyptiac ecclesiastical corporation instituted by 
"Thothmes III did continue to maintain itself—and, in doing so, to 
preserve the distinctive character of the Egyptiac Society—for some 
fifteen hundred years after the Theban priest-king Hrihor's day, under 
successive alien’ ascendancies and native Egyptiac reactions against 
them, until at last, under Roman rule, its close-grained fabric yielded to 
the solvent of Christianity. As for the Zoroastrian Church, it failed to 
emulate the tenacity of the Egyptiac priesthood on its native soil; when 
the Sasanian Empire was overthrown, the Magian hierarchy fell with 
it; yet, though Zoroastrianism did not succeed in holding its own at 
home, it did achieve the even more difficult feat of preserving its identity 
in diaspora, and the credit for this was largely due to the perennial 
adaptability of the Magi, who retained their hold over their flock, and 
thereby kept this flock together, by making the most of their role as 
executants of a ritual and doctors of a religious law after they had lost. 
their ecclesiastical lordship over a territorial empire. 

+ According to recent findings of Modern Western Egyptologi 
mot à priest by profession but was a military adventurer who had usurped the Chie 
Priesthood of Amon-Re of Thebes without being properly qualifed zo hold it (see 
Edgerton, W, F.: "The Government and the Governed in the Egyptian Empire inthe 

formal of Near Bartern Studi, vol. iv, July 2947, No. 3 (Chicago 1947, University 
di DP. 152-69). Edgerton mates this statementon p. 153 on the authority of Keen 
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"The Christian Church showed still greater initiative and independence 
in turning to its own account the provincial organization of the universal 
state within whose framework it arose. In building up its body ecclesias- 
tic it availed itself of the city-states that were the cells of the Hellenic 
body social and of the Roman body politic. From the days of Saint 
Paul and his fellow pioneers in the Christian mission field, city-states 
were the primary units of the Church's territorial structure, and, as the 
traditions of the Hellenic Civilization gradually died out, a city came to 
mean a town that was the seat of a Christian bishop, instead of meaning 
a town possessing institutions of civil self-government and chartered as 
a municipality of the Roman Commonwealth. A local bishop whose see 
was the administrative centre of a Diocletianic Roman province came to 
be recognized by the bishops of the other cities of the same province as 
their superior such metropolitans or archbishops, in their turn, acknow- 
ledged as their primate the bishop whose see was the administrative 
centre of one of those groups of provinces which, in the Diocletianic 
system, were known as diæceses;? and bishops, metropolitans, and pri- 
mates alike paid ecclesiastical allegiance to regional patriarchs, who 
corresponded hierarchically to the Diocletianic praetorian prefects, 
though there was no correspondence at this level, as there was at the 
lower levels, between the areas of ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction, In 
the Diocletianic Empire the west and centre were partitioned between 
three praetorian prefectures, while the east, from the Lower Danube to 
the First Cataract of the Nile, and from Thrace and Cyrenaica to 
‘Mesopotamia, was united in a single vast circumscription. In the Christ- 
jan ecclesiastical organization, on the other hand, the Diocletianic 
Praefecture of the East was eventually divided between the four patri 
archates of Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Constantinople, while 
the circumscriptions of the other three praefectures were united in the 
single vast ecclesiastical domain of the Patriarchate of Rome. 

‘This territorial organization of the Christian Church was not called 
into existence by the fiat of any Roman Thothmes or Ardashir; it was 
built up by the Church itself in the days when, in Roman official eyes, 
Christianity was a religio non licita; and all but the top story—whose 
architecture was implicit in the structure of the lower tiers—was in 
existence by the time of the conversion of Constantine. In virtue of this 
original independence of the secular imperial régime whose territorial 
organization it had thus adapted to its own purposes, the Roman- 
inspired territorial structure of the Christian Church was able to survive 
the Roman Empire’s disappearance. In Gaul, for example, where a 
tottering Roman imperial régime had sought at the eleventh hour to 
rehabilitate itself on a novel basis of local support by instituting periodic 
regional congresses of notables, the Church, after the Empire had faded 

The preservation of the lineaments of an obsolete Roman political map in those 
of a surviving Christian ecclesiastical map is examined further on pp. 693-3 

T Though this technical term of Diocletianie Roman administration had been adopted 
as the designation of the "diocese. of a Christian bishop, this usage was historically 
Incorrect, since the standard domain of a Bahopric was the territory of city-state OF 
Canton, whereas the dizcese of the Roman Empire each contained several hundreds of 
ferntorial unita of that order of magnitude. 
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out of existence, took its cue from this secular precedent by convening 
regional congresses of bishops;t and, though in many regions once in- 
included in the Roman Empire the Church's structure had eventually 
weathered away like its secular prototype, the indebtedness of the 
Church to the Roman Empire in this administrative sphere, as well as its 
ability to survive its Roman model, was apparent on the face of a latter- 
day map. 

On the medieval ecclesiastical map of France, for example, an historian 
could discern in the mossie of bishoprie che boundaries of the city 
states of Gallia Togata and the cantons of Gallia Comata, while the arch- 
bishoprics preserved the outlines of the Diocletianic subdivisions of the 
four Augustan provinces Narbonensis, Aquitania, Lugdunensis, and 
Belgica. Even the five patriarchates, which were the precarious super- 
structure of the Christian ecclesiastical pyramid, were afatit in existence 
—four in Eastern Orthodox hands and one in Western Catholic hands— 
at the time when these lines were being written; and, though the areas 
of their circumscriptions, and the distribution and nationality of their 
ecclesiastical subjects, had undergone vast changes during the fifteen 
centuries that had elapsed since the date of the Fourth Oecumenical 
Council (sedebat Calchedone, a.D. 451), their mortifying losses had been 
partially offset by gains that could never have been foreseen at the time 
when the patriarchates had first taken shape. 

For example, the Patriarchate of Rome had lost its African sees to 
Islam, its South-East European sees to Eastern Orthodoxy, and its 
North European sees to Protestantism, but it had won hundreds of new 
bishoprics and millions of new subjects overseas in the Americas and the 
Indies. The four Eastern Patriarchates within their own historic bounds 
had suffered losses—to Monophysitism first and to Islam in the sequel— 
that were far more severe than the corresponding reverses of the Papacy; 
yet, in drawing up the balance-sheet of fifteen centuries of chequered 
history, they could still take heart from two signal achievements. They 
had preserved, as between themselves, their unity of rite and creed with- 
out sacrificing their independence of one another as units of ecclesiastical 
administration; and they had jointly called into existence a number of 
new sister churches that in rite and creed were at one with the four 
patriarchates and with one another, while enjoying in the sphere of 
ecclesiastical administration the same independence as the patriarchates 
themselves. Thanks to this liberality, this ecclesiastical commonwealth 
of Eastern Orthodox churches had never yet provoked a secession such 
a6 the ecclesiastical autocracy of the Roman Church had brought upon 
itself in a Protestant Reformation or the secular British Empire in an 
American Revolutionary War. The British Empire might indeed take 
credit for having learnt its lesson and converted itself into a common- 
wealth of fully self-governing communities of equal status; but this 
wisdom after the event could merely exorcise the danger of further 


1 See Burns, C. Delisle: The First Europe (London 1947, Allen & Unwin), pp. 5412, 
for an illuminating comparison between an imperial retript, issued at Constantinople 
‘on the 17th April, 418, in the names of the Emperors Honorius and Theodosius 
‘letter, dated the 23rd August, 546, written by Pope Vigilius. 
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secessions; it could not induce an independent United States to return. 
to the British fold. The Commonwealth of Eastern Orthodox churches 
had risen to a higher level of statesmanship in being wise in time and 
thereby managing to retain within its circle the giant Church of Russia 
to champion the cause of Eastern Orthodoxy in an age when the onset of 
Western Nationalism, following the inroads of Islam and Monophysit- 
iem, had reduced to shadows of their former selves the once mighty 
patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 


4. Capital Cities 
‘Laws’ governing the Migration of Capital Cities 

The seats of the central governments of universal states show a 
decided tendency to change their locations in course of time, and this is 
one of the clearest indications that, whatever may have been the motives 
and intentions of the founders of a universal state, the true raison d'être 
of their handiwork is not the kingdom, power, or glory of the empire- 
builders but the welfare of their subjects. 

Empire-builders usually begin by ruling their dominions from a seat 
of government convenient to themselves: either the established capital 
of their own fatherland, which they have transformed from a parochial 
into a universal state by overthrowing its rivals and imposing its peace 
on an entire society; or else some new site on the fringe of the sub- 
jugated territories, ata point where these are particularly accessible from. 
the empire-builders’ home country. But, as time goes on, the experience 
of imperial administration or the pressure of events is apt to lead either 
the original empire-builders or successorsof theirs who take their empires 
over or rebuild them after a temporary collapse to transfer the imperial 
capital to a new site which is commended by its convenience, not for the 
original empire-building Power, but for the empire itself as a whole. 
‘This new oecumenical outlook will, of course, suggest different new 
locations in different circumstances. If the first consideration is adminis- 
trative convenience, the capital is likely to shift to some point, enjoying 
good facilities for communication, that is geographically central." On the 
other hand, if the most urgent demand is for defence against some bar- 
barian or alien aggressor, the new capital may gravitate towards the 
particular sector of the imperial frontiers on which the hostile pressure is 
heaviest at the time 

We have seen that the founders of universal states are not always of 
the same origin. Sometimes they are representatives of a civilization 
hich is foreign to the society for whose political needs they are provid- 
ing. Sometimes the empire-builders are barbarians who have become 
morally alienated from the society which they are supplying with a 
universal state, but have nevertheless continued to gravitate towards it. 
Frequently the empire-builders are marchmen who have vindicated 
their claim to be members of the society by defending its borders 

1 This point is made by Ibm KhaldGn: Muyaddendt, translated by de Slane, 
Raron B: (Par re Temprimerie piri S vole) Yel ie py cob 
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against outer barbarians before turning their arms against the interior 
of their own world and forcibly endowing it with an oecumenical peace. 
Such marchmen empire-builders are indeed true heirs of the civiliz 
tion which they salvage from a Time of Troubles; yet, in the sight of 
their co-heirs for whom they have performed an invidious social service, 
they are sometimes hardly distinguishable from those outer barbarians 
with whom the marchmen have become familiar through the intercourse 
of border warfare. Lastly there are cases—apparently rather rare—in 
which the empire-builders have been neither aliens nor barbarians nor 
marchmen but ‘metropolitans’ from the interior of the world on which 
they have conferred the boon of political unity. 

In universal states founded by aliens or barbarians the imperial 
capital is apt to start on the edge of the empire and to travel towards the 
interior. When the empire-builders are marchmen the same tendency 
sometimes asserts itself, but in this situation there are sometimes 
counter-pulls which tend to hold the capital in its original location. A 
margrave-emperor may find himself still tied to his ancestral base of 
operations in the back-woods by the continuance of pressure from the 
barbarians whom it is his first duty to keep at bay; and, if he does now 
succeed in disposing of this barbarian menace once for all by mobilizing 
against it the total resources of the society which he has united under his 
imperial rule, this very success may have the effect of extending his 
dominions so far afield into former barbarian territory that his seat of 
imperial government at the headquarters of his former march is con- 
sequently relegated to the interior of his expanded empire, In universal 
states founded by metropolitans the capital is, of course, likely to be 
located from the beginning at some point in the interior which is con- 
venient for oecumenical administration, but nevertheless it may be 
drawn away towards a frontier if a threat of aggression from that quarter 
comes to be the imperial government's paramount concern. It is evident 
that the changes in the location of the seats of government of universal 
states are subject to certain ‘laws’ of political geography, but that the 
operation of these ‘laws’ is modified, in practice, by such complicated 
‘combinations of historical contingencies that particular cases have to be 
examined and analysed ad hoc. 


Migrations of the Capital Cities of Alien Empire-builders 
‘The operation of the ‘law’ governing the location of capitals of univer- 
sal states founded by alien empire-builders is illustrated in the history of 
the British Raj in India." Reaching India, as they did, from overseas, and 
‘coming there to trade with the inhabitants before they ever dreamed of 
ruling over them, the English established their first footholds on Indian 
ground in the seaports Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; and, of these 
three British maritime commercial settlements, Calcutta became the first 
political capitalof British India because the East India Company happened 
to acquire the political dominion over the two great provinces Bengal 
and Bihar, in the hinterland of Calcutta, some forty or fifty years before 
they began to make any comparable acquisitions of territory in the 
1 See xi, map 53. 
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hinterlands of Madras and Bombay. Calcutta continued to be the capital 
of British India for more than a hundred years after the design of bring- 
ing all India under British rule had been first conceived by Wellesley 
(proconsulari munere fungebatur AD. 1798-1805) and for more than 
sixty years after this ambition had been achieved, But the gravitational 
puli of a politically unified sub-continent eventually proved strong 
‘enough to draw the seat of the British Indian central government away 
from Calcutta, where it had been located for the convenience of a British 
thalassocracy, and to attract it to Delhi, which was the natural site for 
the capital of a continental empire including the basins of both the 
Ganges and the Indus. 

Delhi was, of course, not merely a natural site; it was also an historic 
one. The Mughal predecessors of the British rulers of India had 
governed India from Delhi since the days of Shah Jahiin (imperabat A.D. 
1628-59),? and before Shih Jahin’s day they had governed it from the 
neighbouring city of Agra, which was situated, like Delhi, on the banks 
of the Upper Jumna. The Mughals, like the British, had been aliens in 
the Hindu World on which they had imposed a universal state, but, un- 
like the British, they had never tried to govern India from a site on the 
threshold across which they had made their entry. It is true that the 
Mughals had arrived in India as fugitives from their own country; yet, 
when once they had placed the barrier of the Hindu Kush between 
themselves and their Uzbeg pursuers, they might have been tempted to 
establish their seat of government on some site in the highlands of 
North-Eastern Iran, where the climate, scenery, and fruits would have 
resembled those of their lost but lovingly remembered Farghinah. It is 
noteworthy that Babur and his successors never in fact cast Kabul for 
the role of an imperial capital. As soon as they found themselves strong 
enough to descend upon the plains of the Panjab and Hindustan, they 
not only conquered them; they also immediately planted their seat of 
government on the sultry banks of the Jumna, in the heart of their newly 
acquired dominions. On the administrative map of the Mughal Empire, 
Kabul was merely the local capital of the north-western march and was 
never the overland equivalent of the maritime capital at Calcutta from 
which India was ruled by British hands for a century. 

"The Spanish conguistadores who established a universal state in Central 
America and took possession of a universal state in the Andean World 
‘were alien intruders from overseas like the British conquerors of India, 

The transfer ofthe capital of the British Indian Empire to Delhi in Ao» 1ora has 
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3 Akbar’s attempt to establish a new capital ex nihilo at Fi was no more 
successful than his attempt o launch a new higher religion, the Din Ihi for these two 
Fidores of Akbara, se TL ii. r31,n. sand V. v 699-704), Iis noteworthy that no 
who likewise tried and filed to Inch a new religion of bis own invention; also 
a similari unsuccessful attempt to exablih a new capital city at Tallal Amarnah 
Gee'p. 215, below). 
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but, in the location of their seats of government, the Spaniards did not 
make the move from an original capital on the coast to a subsequent 
capital in the interior; in this matter they went to opposite extremes in 
the two new worlds of which they made themselves masters. In the 
Andean World they laid out a maritime capital at Lima which they never 
abandoned in favour of the inland capital at Cuzco from which the 
Andean Realm of the Four Quarters had previously been ruled by the 
Incas. In Central America, on the other hand, they never attempted to 
govern their dominions from the seaport which they laid out at Vera 
Cruz. They immediately located their seat of government in the interior 
on the site of Tenochtitlan—the highland capital of the Aztecs who were 
in the act of building a Central American universal state when the 
Spaniards suddenly came on the scene and usurped the Aztecs’ role. 

"Why did the Spaniards thus adopt opposite policies in two at first 
sight similar situations? The Mexican Plateau may have attracted 
them by its resemblance to their native plateau of Castile; yet, if that 
was the decisive consideration, why did it not lead them to pass over 
Lima, as they passed over Vera Cruz, and locate their Andean seat of 
government in the highland city of Cuzco, which was the existing capital 
from which the Andean universal state was actually being governed by 
the Incas at the time of the Spaniards’ arrival? The explanation of this 
apparent inconsistency may lie in a difference in the previous historical 
roles of the respective environs of Vera Cruz and Lima. The lowlands 
lying between the Mexican Plateau and the shores of the Gulf were no 
longer playing a great part in the life of the Mexic Civilization. By 
contrast, the lowlands lying between the Andean Plateau and the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean had been the cradle of the Andean Civilization and 
had lost none of their economic or cultural importance since their 

litical incorporation into an Andean universal state established by 
Enca empire-builders from the highlands? Thus, in consulting theis 
own convenience by abandoning the highland capital of the Incas at 
Cuzco and establishing their own seat of government in the seaport of 
Lima, the Spaniards were at the same time selecting a site in the cultural 
heart of the Andean World. 

‘We may even raise the question whether the Incas themselves might 
have been impelled to transfer their seat of government from their 
ancestral capital at Cuzco to some site in the coastal lowlands if their 
dominion had endured for its natural term instead of having been 
abruptly brought to an end by the Spanish conquest not more than a 
hundred years after the establishment of an Andean universal state by 
the Inca Pachacutec (imperabat circa A.D. 1400-48). The decisive act in 
the elevation of the Inca Empire into an Andean universal state had 
been Pachacutec's conquest of the lowland states along the seaboard; 
and, with the passage of time, this epoch-making addition to the Empire's 
domain might well have affected its administrative structure. In the 
empire which Pachacutec put together and Pizarro took over, Cuzco 
was not more centrally situated than Lima; for the Incas had won their 
way by serving as marchmen, and their ancestral city had become an 

? See Li, rates and IL ii 103, n.a. 
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imperial capital without ceasing to be a frontier fortress guarding the 
eastern brow of the Andean Plateau against the fierce and aggressive 
barbarians of the Amazonian tropical forest. If the Incas had been 
given a longer time to harvest the experience of administering an empire 
in which highlands and lowlands were linked together, it seems not un- 
likely that they might have followed up their scientific redistribution of 
population? by a transfer of the seat of their central government. Indeed, 
before the Spaniards arrived, the Incas had already built two imperial 
palaces on the coast? 

‘The Ottoman dominion over Orthodox Christendom and the Mongol 
dominion over China were established, like the Mughal Raj in India, by 
invasion overland, and not, like the British Raj in India or the Spanish 
Empire in the New World, by assault from across the sea; yet, in the 
location of their capital cities, their histories followed the British and 
not the Mughal pattern. 

"The ‘Osmanlis started their empire-building operations from a base 
just beyond the eastern borders of the Orthodox Christian World within 
the limits to which Orthodox Christendom had been reduced by the 
turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the Christian Era,* 
and, as the ‘Osmanlis’ dominions expanded, their seat of government 
travelled pari passu. First it moved from Eskishehr, ‘the old city’ just 
within the north-western rim of the Anatolian Plateau, to Yenishehr, 
‘the new city’ in the lowlands within range of the Sea of Marmara. In 
A.D. 1326 it moved on to Brusa. In A.D. 1366 it leapt the Dardanelles and 
entered the Balkan Peninsula, into which the centre of gravity of the 
Orthodox Christian World had already shifted since the Saljàq Turkish 
conquest of the interior of Anatolia in the later decades of the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era. The first location of the Ottoman capital 
in the Balkan Peninsula was at Adrianople, but this was only a halting- 
place and not its final destination. The Ottoman Sultan Mehmed the 
Conqueror (imperabat A.D. 1451-81), who completed the political unifi- 
cation of the main body of the Orthodox Christian World under Ottoman 
rule, was also the statesman who brought the Ottoman seat of govern- 
ment to its final resting-place at Constantinople, the former capital of 
the East Roman Empire and the cultural metropolis of Orthodox 
Christendom, Constantinople did not lose the status which Mehmed 
the Conqueror had conferred upon her till after the Ottoman Empire 
itself had been snuffed out of existence through the reconstitution of an 
‘Anatolian remnant of Mehmed the Conqueror's realm into a Republic 
of Turkey on the ath October, 1923. In virtue of Article 2 of the Con- 
stitution of the 2oth April, 1924, Constantinople forfeited juridically to 
‘Ankara the role of being the oficial seat of government of this Turkish 
successor-state.? 


2 See TE, ii 207. + For tia age pp, ae 
3 See Markham, Sir C.: The Incas of Peru (London 2920, Smith Elder] p: 238. 
4 See IL ii 352 i See Hi 75-80 and 152. 


5 See p 135). 1, above. : 
7 Since the autumn of 1619 Ankara had, of course, been the de facto provisional seat 
of she revolutionary Kemalist movement out of which the Republic of Turkey had 


‘sprung. 
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"The progressive advance of the capital of the Ottoman Empire towards 
the heart of the Orthodox Christian World has a parallel in the series of 
stages by which the capital of the Mongol Khàqins followed the China- 
ward course of Mongol conquest. The first signal successes in Chingi 
Khan's career were his conquests of the Karayits and Naimans,* de 
two Nestorian Turkish Nomad peoples whom the Mongols found in 
occupation of the choicest portion of the High Steppe? in the basin of 
the River Orkhon. By a long-established tradition the Orkhon Basin was 
the domain of the paramount Nomad community on the High Steppe,? 
and, when the Mongols acquired this paramountcy in their turn by the 
customary right of conquest, and then proceeded to extend their rule 
over a number of sedentary societies round about, their first essay in 
living up to their newly attained dignity and making use of their newly 
acquired wealth was to lay out a permanent capital for themselves in the 
Orkhon Basin at Qàraqorum.* For the translation of this dream into 
reality, skilled artificers were uprooted from their distant homes in 
China, Russia, and Western Christendom and were carried away captive 
to beautify the Khaqin’s rising city on the Steppe;$ but before the work 
was finished it was made of no avail by the triumph of Mongol arms on 
the Chinese front, 

The Mongol Khagin Qubilay (imperabat A.D. 1259-94) achieved what 
had proved beyond the strength of the Mongol conquerors’ Kin and 
Khitan forerunners. He conquered not merely Northern China but the 
whole continental domain of the Far Eastern Society, including the 
Yangtse Basin and the southern seaboard; and the gravitational pull of 
this Far Eastern sub-continent, now once more politically united, im- 
mediately made itself felt in the location of the Mongol Khágan's 
capital. In A.D. 1264 Qubilay began to recondition Peking—the site in 
the north-east corner of China, just inside the Great Wall, where the 
previous Kin conquerors of Northern China had placed their seat of 
government—and in A.D. 1267 he moved his own capital to Peking from 
Qiragorum.’ Though Qubiliy's head dictated this move, his heart 
remained homesick for its ancestral pastures, and the semi-Sinified 

2 See V. v. 259 and 309, 

2 The Great Eurasian Steppe consisted of two areas which were geographically 
She Eligh Steppe (ie Alexandrian Heleni geographer Protony’s Seni tira nasa) 
fon the immense plateau which was bounded cn the west by the Altai and Tien Shan 
Mountains, and there was the Low Steppe (Ptolemy's Scythia inta Imaum) which 
extended tard rom the Tien Shan is de Carpatbiany The oro a 
and Altai. x T T 

3 This postion had been occupied in succession by the Hiongnu, the Juan Juan, the. 
Northem Turis, and the eatem Turkish successo of the united ‘Turkish steppes 
mpi of the sich and seventh centuries of the Christian Eva, The eighthecentary 
Turkish masters of the Orkhon Basin had left there a memorial of themeclver in their 
celebrated inscriptions, Te was not an accident that the seat of government afa latter-day 
Soviet Socialist Rept of Outer Mongola was jocied Inthe same phboushood, 
PH See Olschki, L.: Guillaume Boucher, A French Artist at the Court of the Khant 
(Baltimore #946, The Johns Hopkins Press. 

3 The Kin themselves ad taken the ste over from their own predecessors the Khitan, 
who had laid the foundations of Peking' political fortunes by choosing this hitherto 
cate pot for the location, ot o ht centa seat of governmen butal their southern 
feeldence Vee Th ik tan 0.3. 
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Mongol statesman indulged his unregenerate Nomad feelings by build- 
ing himself a subsidiary residence at Chung-tu, a point on the south- 
eastern rim of the Mongolian Plateau where the Steppe approached 
nearest to the new imperial city.* But Qubilay’s ‘Xanadu’ was a pleasure 
dome’ and no more; his serious business of state was transacted at 
Peking. The requirements of a conquered world had won a pacific 
victory over the inclinations of its conqueror which was to have a more 
lasting effect than the Mongols’ mere military victory over the Empire 
of the Sung. 

When the Manchus followed in the Mongols’ footsteps by conquering 
the whole of China and reconstituting a Far Eastern universal state in 
the seventeenth century of the Christian Era after an interlude of some 
two centuries during which China had managed to keep herself free from 
barbarian rule, history duly repeated itself in the location of the imperial 
capital. Before the Manchus set about the conquest of China within the 
Wall, they had already made a new capital for themselves at Mukden,? 
the South Manchurian meeting-point of the Manchus’ native forests, 
the Mongols’ pastures, and the arable land, beyond the shelter of the 
Wall, which had been won for the plough by Chinese peasant pioneers 
in the course of ages. The Manchus were more firmly planted at Mukden 
than the Mongols had been at Qiragorum. Their leaders, at any rate, 
were already half Sinified before they crossed the Great Wall, and 
Mukden had become a seat not merely of Manchu government but of 
Chinese culture. Yet the Manchu conquerors of China took the same 
decision as the Mongol Qubilày. The guardians of the Manchu boy-king 
Shun Chih (imperabat a.D. 1644-61), when they proclaimed him Emperor, 
transferred the Manchu seat of government to Peking? and allowed 
Mukden—svhich had been ‘the education of the Manchus—to sink to a 
subordinate status.t The Manchu rulers of China made the same con- 
cession to their own home-sickness as their Mongol forerunners. They 
built for themselves a counterpart of Qubilay’s Chung-tu in the shape 
of a magnificent holiday resort at Jehol, a highland paradise on the road 
back from Peking to the dynasty's original home in the hill-country of 
North-Eastern Manchuria. Yet, in spite of this backward gesture, the 
requirements of a conquered China had overcome the inclinations of her 
conquerors once again. 

1 See vol cit, Ioc, cit 

5 Mukden wis founded by the second prince of the Manchu Dynasty, T'ai Tsung 
etra Maren rade no. os a 

$ Mukden (Sic ig) did retain some vestiges of its former status, For in- 
sapoe, te Manchu Emperor Caton Lang Gera tye) direnei Ino 
Xil that one of four ir copes of the manuscript of his ouch Ch Qan Shu (The Four 

Teasuries) which were designed for oficial use was to be lodged st Mukden in a build- 
{ng special erected to hold it (see Mayers, W, F.: Bibliography of the Chinese Imperial 
Celicetions of Literature’, in the China Revies, vol. vi (077.5), No. $» meos). The 
wrier of cnis Sady had the privilege of being taken to see tha building, e Wi Go Koy 
Wish Cien Lung’ immense copa ripara Sinarum aiil safely Boned in it on the 
Eft apie were lati receta nth precincts of he Imperial Palace at Being, et 
Yüsscming Yen, and at Jehol (ee further X, ix s) s 

ME 
en did te change of ovation go thus fa aid no ferher? Why did the scat of imperial 
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We may conclude this survey of the histories of the capital cities of 
alien empire-builders by considering one of those exceptions that some- 
times prove a rule. 

"When the successors of Alexander were contending for the spoils of 
the Achaemenian Empire, Seleucus Nicator made his fortune by con- 
centrating his efforts on gaining possession of the vast interior. There was 
less keen competition for this prize than for provinces with seaboards on. 
the Mediterranean that offered their Macedonian holders an easy access 
to the heart of the Hellenic World round the shores of the Aegean Sea; 
yet the prize on which Seleucus had set his heart was attractive for an 
'empire-builder with the visión to divine its possibilities. Babylonia, 
which Seleucus had selected for his base of operations, had been both. 
the granary and the industrial workshop of the Achaemenian Empire, 
and, apart from its economic value, it was the strategic key to the 
political control of all the ex-Achaemenian provinces to the north-east 
of it, up to the southern borders of Nomads’ Land in Central Asia and 
the western borders of Chandragupta's Indic Empire in Eastern Iran.? 
Seleucus saw this prize, won it, and made statesmanlike provision for 
retaining it by laying out, and stamping with his own name, a new 
metropolis in Babylonia on the right bank of the Tigris at the point 
where Tigris and Euphrates approached nearest to one another. Seleucia- 
on-Tigris was a better site than Babylon both for the administration of 
Babylonia itself and for the command of the great North-East Road 
linking the Lower Tigris-Euphrates Basin with the Upper Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin over the crown of the Iranian Plateau. Thanks to the skill 
which Seleucus displayed in its location,? Seleucia-on-Tigris remained 
an important city and a flourishing centre of Hellenic life and culture 
for more than five centuries after its foundation towards the end of the 
fourth century B.c.* But it missed its political destiny through an error 
of political judgement committed by the founder himself. 

"The sagacity of Seleucus's original design for constructing a successor- 
state of the Achaemenian Empire out of its dominions east of Euphrates 
was conclusively demonstrated after the Seleucid Dynasty’s demise by 
"——M—— 

Gearon to Naina co to ffe Totan tnd aeg bed beta icone e 
copia shane pie’ Wha did Wry p elf a tie een oe ee T 
sea RS Paty aids Steal opens asl Ert 
Ec ben made E E 
counta and mbi tenerent ind tac mom otf ee te GA 
P PAL malady between the Seleucid and the Umayyad control over the Iranian 
Pike ee ee ae epi 
"RIS erp othe urs 
Soe eaten etc ard eue eese mr RS 
Exodo eet DEC peers] 
ERI o sd eb te ind rcd mr dide e Eee wt lca 

T iaar Baach aa da ata haa Ai plsddet pr 
spei ar aena otal KT golpe at cea T 
[PNE I4 tutte mataban af die Sune Wea whe hed 
ined Diea aa border bana qe Dene and de domm ad 
Seda reris ier de pejor temen th Dres tdt doo fad 


Pp, 226-8, below) 
* "Phe exact date of the foundation of Seleucia-on-Tigris is not known (see Bouché- 
Leclercq, A.: Histoire des Seleucides (Paris 1613-14, Leroux, a vols), vol iy Pp. 524-5- 
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the histories of the Arsacid and Sasanian Powers, each of which lasted 
for some four hundred years within these limits, whereas the Sasanian 
Empire came to grief still more quickly than its Seleucid predecessor 
when it seriously attempted, under the misguided impulsion of Khusrü 
Parwiz, to extend its dominions westward to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Bosphorus, Seleucus was enticed to his own death and 
his dynasty's eventual undoing by the completeness of the triumph of 
two successive coalitions of Macedonian war-lords in which Seleucus 
found himself each time on the winning side. In gor B.C. at the Battle 
of Ipsus, Seleucus of Babylonia, in alliance with Ptolemy of Egypt and 
Lysimachus of Thrace, succeeded in overthrowing their common 
adversary Antigonus, who, from his commanding central position in 
Syria and Anatolia, had aspired to reassemble all the fragments of the 
Achaemenian Empire under his own rule at the expense of his fellow 
successors, Thereafter, in 281 B.C., at the Battle of Corupedium, 
Lysimachus, in his turn, was overthrown by Seleucus and Ptolemy. The 
cumulative effect of these two detisive successes was to give Seleucus 
Nicator, who had originally made his way without access to the western 
seas, both a Syrian seaboard on the Mediterranean and an Ionian sea- 
board on the Aegean; and this westward expansion of his empire exposed 
Nicator and his successors to temptations which they failed to resist. 
Nicator himself took over Antigonus’s half-built capital city 
Antigoneia-on-Orontes, within one short day's march from the north- 
east comer of the Mediterranean, and removed it to amore commanding 
adjacent site to become the capital of his own monarchy under the name 
of Antioch,t and he met his death on his road to Macedon by way of 
his newly ‘acquired and precariously far-flung dominions in Western 
Anatolia and Thrace In the sequel, Seleucus’s successors drained 
away the resources of Babylonia and the Iranian provinces on the 
farther side of Babylonia in an inconclusive struggle with a mobile 
and elusive Ptolemaic sea-power for the command of the coasts of the. 
Levant all the way round from Gaza to the Hellespont;? and even the 
ultimate success of the Seleucidae in this warfare between the elephant 
and the whale was fraught with disaster. When, in 200-198 B.C., 
Antiochus the Great conquered Coele Syria from Ptolemy Eurgetes" 
feeble successor Ptolemy Epiphanes, he was bequeathing to his succes- 
sors the insoluble problem of dealing with the Jewish temple-state in 
the hill-country between the two branches of ‘the King’s Highway’ + 


E Soe p, p4 shove, 2 See p, 94 above, 

3 One object ofthis misguided Seleucid policy was to keep open an gveriand pipeline 
through which soldiers and settlers Irom the heart of the Hellenic World round the 
Shores of the Aegean could be pumped into the interior of the Seleucid dominiona; but 
{hese reinforcements of Greek manpower could assuredly have been obtained even if 
Pedes Moser Pad ot spent fa gue in uying t maintain a mime 
frontage, ‘The dominant consideration was the prestige attaching to userinty Over 
Historie Greek city-states, however insigniSeant. We muay recall the equally misguided 
Hapsburg policy ef spending the resources of the Danubian Monarchy during the 
tigkreenth Pentury of the Christian Era im efforts to retain possession of Silesia, the 
SEuthern Netherlands and the Breisgau, a the cost of letting slip a golden opportunity 
for wresting from the Ottoman Empire the whole of South-Eastern Europe between 
Vienna and Constantinople (ace LJ 1. 1806 and ep. LI. ii: 301-6). 

S See pp. 100-2, abore, and xi, mapa 17, t4, 20, and 314, 
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and, when he proceeded to reassert the claim of his house to Seleucus 
Nicator's acquisitions on both sides of the Hellespont, the result was an 
irretrievably disastrous collision with the overwhelmingly superior power 
of Rome. 

While the Seleucidae were absorbed in gaining or losing some canton, 
city-state, or islet on the western fringes of their expanded dominions, 
they were losing one province after another in the neglected, exploited, 
but indispensable East. By 248-247 B.C., fifty-four years after Seleucus. 
Nicator’s ill-omened victory at Ipsus, the Parnian Nomads had estab- 
lished themselves in the Seleucid province of Parthia astride the Great 
North-East Road at the point where it descended from the Iranian 
Plateau towards the Oxus, and the consequent insulation of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin from the main body of the Seleucid Monarchy quickly 
resulted in the establishment of an independent state by the Greek 
‘ascendancy’ there. When the Arsacid war-lords of the Parni went on 
to occupy Media, where the Great North-East Road? made its way 
through the western mountain ramparts of the Iranian Plateau, and 
when they proceeded, through this open gate, to descend upon Babylonia 
itself in 142 n.c., they were tearing out the Seleucid Monarchy’s heart; 
and, after Demetrius Nicator’s and Antiochus Sidétés’ successive 
attempts in 140 and 130 P.C. to reconquer Babylonia and Media had 
ended in repeated disaster, the remnant of the Seleucid Empire in 
Syria was doomed to extinction at an early date. The Seleucid Monarchy 
met its ignominious end when Tigranes King of Armenia—a hitherto 
obscure non-Hellenic successor-state of the shattered empire of Antio- 
chus the Greati—unconsciously avenged the overthrow of Antigonus 
Monophthalmus by occupying Antioch-on-Orontes in 83 B.C. 

Such was the nemesis of Seleucus Nicator’s momentous decision to 
establish the seat of his central government on a site adjoining his 
defeated rival Antigonus's abortive capital at Antigoneiz-on-Orontes 
instead of establishing it in a metropolis of his own creation at Seleucia- 
on-Tigris.* Nicator could not conjure away inexorable geographical facts 
which had once been apparent to him by disguising a virtual reconstruc- 
tion of Antigoneia under a family name of his own ; for a site command- 

* See IL ii, 43-4. This Greek Powerin Bactria seems to have established its indepen 
dence gradually etween 246 and 228 n (ce Tarn, W. W.: The Greeks in Bactria end 
Tadia (Cambridge 1038, University Press) pp. 72-74) S Bee xi, map 30. 

3 The creation of the Kingdom of Armenia Major by the House of Autbrawa 
former lieutenant of Antiochus the Great's who declared his independence after his 
dero s discos deleat by the Romans In 190 nei touched upon on p. 636, 
sid and te Enan par aa of de Seed Monarch. each ol 
ipsi senio tices Jong as tas Seleucid Monarchy fare. The Araceae and the 


Sasanida afer them, unhesitatingiy established their seat of government at Ctesiphon, a 
suburb of Seleucia-on-Tigris which was presumably called a 
‘who had originally laid ic out, and which was situated on the farther aide ofthe river, on 


"he Arsacidae did not attempt to govern Babylonia from Hecatompylor 
their previous capital at the north-eastern exi ofthe Caspian Gates between the central 
désert of Iran and the Elbur Rage; and the Sasenidas did not attempt to govern it 
from Istakhr, their previous capital in Fare, Istakhr and Hecatompylos bath gave way to 
Sisiphon si im the Fan Eastern World, Mukden ge way to Pet dere Mancha 
conquest of Chine (aee p. 190, above) 

5 Beleucus named his new capital in the neighbourhood of Antigoneia "Antiochei" 
atter his own father Antiochus. 
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ing the landward end of the gorge down which the River Ozontes forced. 
its way through a coastal range of mountains to the Mediterranean was 
a5 unsuitable for the capital of an empire whose heart lay in Babylonia 
and whose eastern provinces extended across the Iranian Plateau into 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin as it had been felicitous for the capital of an. 
empire which, like Antigonus's empire in its last phase, had been 
virtually confined to Anatolia and Syria and had not extended farther 
into the interior of Asia than the western bank of the Euphrates in the 
section of the river’s course in which it approached nearest to the 
‘Mediterranean. When eventually the founder’s descendants Demetrius 
Nicator (imperabat primum 145-139 B.C.) and Antiochus Sidétés (im- 
erabat 139/8-129 B.C.) were made keenly aware of the indispensability 
‘of Babylonia by the painful experience of the consequences of its loss, 
the elder brother forfeited his liberty and the younger his 1ife in vainly 
seeking to undo the untoward effect of the century and a half that had 
elapsed between the establishment of the capital at Antioch by their 
ancestor the first Seleucus in 300 2.c. and their own ill-fated expeditions 
on the forlorn hope of recovering Seleucia. If the change made by 
Seleucus I in his focus of geographical interest had been the other way 
about—from the banks of the Orontes, on the western edge of the 
Achaemenian dominions, to the banks of the Tigris in their heart—the 
Seleucid Monarchy might have had a longer and a happier history. 


Migrations of the Capital Cities of Barbarian Empire-builders 

Having now surveyed the shifts in the seats of administration of 
universal states founded or captured by aliens, we may turn to a con- 
sideration of the cases in which the empire-builders were barbarians or 
marchmen.! We may begin with the Persian barbaro-marchmen who 
gave the Syriac World its universal state, and the Arab barbarians who 
reconstituted the Empire of the Achaemenidae after a thousand-years- 
long interlude of Hellenic intrusion. 

"The homeland of the Persians lies out of the way of the theatres of 
historical life. The great highroad that links the West with the Eastern 
World? runs, from Babylon towards the interior, up the valley of the 
Gyndes [Diyalah} and out of it into the valley of the Upper Choaspes 
[Éarkhah], past the rock of Behistan [alias Bisitun], to Ecbatana [Hamı 
dan], and from here it proceeds along the northern rim of the Iranian 
Plateau. And so we find that, although the Persians, like the Arabs, have 
repeatedly launched far-sweeping movements, their country has never 
been able to become the permanent centre of a great state, As soon as the 
reaction sets in, Persis [Párea, Fars] once more disappears, for centuries 
on end, from the stage of historic life.” 

According to a story with which Herodotus concludes his work, 
Cyrus the Great deprecated a suggestion that the Persian people, now 

? ‘The Manchu Empire, whose founders were bazbarosmarchmen, has been considered 
SEL coun ef dim eases ai the fca Engue whos founder? 
Xi machen, in connexion with the Spanish Empire by which ie waa supplanted. 


F gee xi, map 2o. A 1. 
5 Meyer T Gic: des Altertums, val ii, x ed. (Stuttgart oor, Cotta), p. 22 


4 The passage has been quoted ín the present Study in TL. ar. 
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that they had become masters of the World, should evacuate their bleak 
highland homeland and settle in one of the many more agreeable 
countries that were now at their disposal. But, whether or not it was the 
Achaemenian Government’s policy to discourage the Persian people as 
a whole from migrating to more genial tracts of their newly acquired 
empire, it is an historical fact that, more than a hundred years before the 
Empire was established through Cyrus IT's overthrow of his Median 
suzerain Cyaxares, the Achaemenian Dynasty had transferred its own 
seat of government from its ancestral highlands—which stood not in 
Fars (Pirsa) but in Lüristin (Parsuwa’)—to the first piece of lowland 
territory of which it had gained possession. King Teispes of Parsuwas 
(regnabat circa 675-640 1..), the son and first successor of Achaemenes 
the dynasty’s founder and eponym, figures in the Assyrian records as 
"King of the city of Anan’; and Anéan was believed by twentieth- 
century Western scholars to have lain somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of both the Babylonian district of Der and the city of Susa, the capital 
of Elam—perhaps at some point where a fortress would command the 
corridor of lowland territory linking the plains of Elam with the plains 
of Babylonia between the south-eastern extremity of the Kabir Kuh 
Range’s Pusht-i-Kuh foothills and the northern extremity of the swamps 
through which, in that age, the rivers Karan, Tigris, and Euphrates made 
their separate exits into the Persian Gulf. The importance attached to 
this earliest acquisition of the Achaemenids in the lowlands is attested in 
the retention of the title ‘King of Angan’ by Teispes himself and by his 
first three successors in the elder branch of his house—Cyrus I, Cambyses 
Land Cyrus II the Great—even after Teispes had taken the opportunity 
to make himself master of Pársa, on the far side of Elam, while Elam and 
Assyria were engaged in the last and most exhausting of the Assyro- 
Elamite wars (gerebatur circa 663-658 8.c.), and even after the reunion 
of the two portions of Teispes’ dominions in the hands of the elder 
branch of Teispes’ line—which seems to have come to pass, in or shortly 
before the year $47 B.C., through the deposition of King Arsimés 
(Arama), the son of Cyrus I's younger brother Ariaramnes (Ariyáramna) 
and the heir of Ariaramnes’ appanage Pársa, by Cambyses I's son and 
Cyrus I’s grandson Cyrus II the Great.* 

For more than a hundred years after the Achaemenidae had acquired 
their footing in the lowlands of Anfan, just to the west of Susa, and for 
not much less than a hundred years after they had gone on to acquire 
the highlands of Parsa, to the south-east of Elam, Susa remained in non- 
Achaemenian hands. The former capital of Elam was annexed by Assyria 
after she had erased Elam from the political map and was inherited 


+ See Cameron, G. G.; A History of Early Iran (Chicago 1936, Chicago University 
Preas), p. 1o; Olmstead, A dot A Ham qf He Parken “Egira (Cheapo 1948, 
pg i PPM Bee p. Gar, below. 

Ves King P. W.: Mite Geschichte der Meder und Perser (Leip 1094, Hits), 
P: Xccording to E; H, Weissbach in Pauiy-Wissowa: Realeneyelopädie der Clansischen 
Aleruumusenenchalt, Neve. Beacbeltane,” Supplementband iv, col. 11418, 85% 
Kyros, followed by Kent, R: Gr, in his Old Fernan: Grammar, Tests, Lexicon (New 
Haven, Conn. 1950, American Oriental Society), P. 159. 

See Cameron, op. ct, P. 271. 
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from Assyria by Assyria's Neo-Babylonian successor-state. There was 
archaeological evidence that Susa was included in the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire in Nebuchadnezzar's day (imperabat 605-562 B.c.);t and it was 
not till after his death? that the Achaemenian Kingdom managed to gain 
possession of a city which, ever since Teispes' acquisition of Parsa, had 
insulated the dynasty's major new dominion from its minor original 
patrimony as awkwardly as, from A.D. 1466 to A.D. 1772, the two sec- 
tions of the Hohenzollern dominions were insulated from one another 
by a city-state of Danzig under Polish suzerainty marching with a 
corridor of Polish territory extending to the shore of the Baltic Sea and 
thereby cutting East Prussia off from Prussian Pomerania and Branden- 
burg. 

After Susa had at last fallen into Achaemenian hands, it was as in- 
evitable that the capital of the Achaemenian Empire should be trans- 
ferred to Susa from Anfan as it was that the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire should be transferred to Constantinople from Adrianople after 
Sultan Mehmed I1’s capture of the Second Rome in a.. 1453; and this 
step was duly taken by Darius I before the end of the year 521 B.C It 
will be seen that the geographical situation of Susa vis-à-vis the high- 
lands of Fars, the highlands of Lüristin, and the great plain of Shinar 
was comparable to the position of Peking vis-à-vis the highlands of 
Eastern Manchuria, the Orkhon High Steppe and the great plain of 
Northern China. The site lay between the semi-barbarian empire- 
builders’ two main reservoirs of military man-power in a corner of the 
lowlands that were the Empire's main granary and workshop; and the 
site's proximity to the military reservoirs was the reason for its selection 
and retention notwithstanding the inconvenience of its location for the 
purpose of administering the Empire as a whole. 

In Darius’s reorganization of the Achaemenian Empire it proved not 
impossible to lead into Susa both the Great North-East Road and the 
Great North-West Road; yet this achievement of the Achaemenian 
ministry of works remained something of a tour de force, and the 
awkwardness, even of Susa, as a seat of government for an empire 
extending to the Jaxartes, Indus, Nile, and Danube, is attested by the 
fact that the Achaemenian Imperial Court did not reside in the official 
capital of the Achaemenian Empire year in and year out, but moved 
round in an annual migration between Susa and two other imperial 
residences. The winter residence was Babylon, which was far better 
placed than Susa, though not quite so well placed as the future Seleucia- 


+ ‘Bricks [identical in make with bricks of Nebuchadaezzae's found at Babylon, and 
stamped) with his name were used to erect buildings in that city, while an alabaster vase 


5i 
ror and joined forces wth Cyrus 1, 5 See Olmstead, op. city p. 119. 

"According to Xenophon: Bxpediio Cyri, Book Ii] chap. v, $ 15, and Coropaedia, 
Bosh Vill, chap. vi $ 22, the Achaemenian Coure used to spend seven winter months in 
Babylon, two semer months in Ecbatana, and only thee epring months out of every 
twelve at Susa (cp. p. 200, n. 1, abore). 
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on-Tigris, for serving as the point of junction of the two main imperial 
highways.? The summer residence was Ecbatana (Hamadan), the former 
capital of the Median Power, which lay at the strategically important 
point on the Great North-East Road where this highway dropped down 
to the level of the Iranian Plateau after surmounting the Zagros Range 
that walled in the plateau on the west.* 

‘The significant point here for the purpose of our present investigation 
is that the Achaemenian Court's fixed annual time-table of circulation 
from one imperial residence to another does not appear to have allowed 
for any regular annual residence at any site in the Persian homeland of 
the imperial people. The Achaemenian emperors showed their reverence 
for Parsa by being crowned there and their affection for it by being 
buried there. Cyrus built for himself a tomb (still standing at the time 
of writing) in the Persian canton of Clan Pasargadae,? near the latter-day 
village of Murghab ; and, lower down the course of the little River Pulvar, 
Darius and his successors hewed out their sepulchres in the face of a 
cliff at the point latterly known as Nagsh-i-Rustam.* Cyrus is said also 
to have built for Clan Pasargadae in the course of the years 559-550 P.C. 
a city called by the clan name; and between 512 and 494 2.c.5 Darius I 
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constructed at the point where the gorge of the Pulvir opens out into 
the plain of Marv- Dasht an imperil centre for the Persian people aoa 
whole which, like the civic centres of the cantons of Gaul under the 
Roman Empire, came to be known by the name of the nation itself? and 
not of the locality in which it happened to have been laid out, The layout 
of this artificial capital was dominated by a magnificent audience hall 
but the visits paid by Achaemenian emperors to Persepolis and Pasar- 
gadae were as rare and brief as those paid by Hapsburg king-emperors 
to their royal palace at Buda or by sovereigns of the United Kingdom to 
their royal palace at Holyrood. The unusualness of the spectacle of an 
Achaemenian emperor giving audience in the stupendous apaddna look- 
ing out on to the plain of Marv-Dasht is attested by the handsomeness 
of the rare imperial visitor’s customary atonement for his necessary mis- 
demeanour of being a chronic absentee. Whenever an emperor did, for 
once, set foot on Persian ground, he used to give a gold piece to every 
woman of Pasargadae* or, as some Greek men of letters reported,$ to 
every man and woman in the whole of Fars. 

‘The munificence of this largesse could be afforded thanks to its 
infrequency. Persepolis remained unknown to the Hellenes before Alex- 
ander fought his way to the spot through a barrage of brigand tribesmen. 
Its name is not mentioned in the Babylonian, Jewish, Phoenician, or 
Egyptian records either; and the only indication that Persepolis may 
afte all have been of some political importance is the face that Alexander 
felt it worth while to burn the place down. If the intention of this 
unworthy act of vandalism was to break the prestige and efface the 
memory of the imperial dynasty that Alexander was aspiring to sup- 
plant, he would have employed his destructive energies to better effect 
‘on the more arduous task of defacing the gigantic bas-relief and trilingual 
inscription, recording the mighty deeds of Darius the Great, which the 
second founder of the Achaemenian Empire had graven on the face of 
a precipitous cliff far up above the reach of any ordinary saboteur. But, 
if the Macedonian usurper had set out to destroy this all butimpregnable 
‘monument, he would not have found it in Fars, but on a crag overhang- 
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ing one of the stations on the Great North-East Road in the section 
where the imperial highway climbed the Zagros Range en route from 
Babylon to Ecbatana. In choosing a site for his own sepulchre, Darius 
might indulge his personal sentinent for the Persian crownland of his 
Ariaramnan Achaemenid ancestors, and in deciding where to lay out an 
imperial palace he might feel it politic to flatter the vanity of the 
imperial people on whose loyalty to his throne and house the stability 
of his empire and dynasty depended. But, in the location of a monument 
that was to serve neither piety nor policy but publicity, Darius showed 
the shrewdness of his judgement Ey putting his finger on the rock of 
Behistan, where his record would force itself on the attention of the 
maximum number of his subjects as they travelled on their lawful 
occasions along the busiest thoroughfare in his empire, 

When the universal state that had been originally provided for the 
Syriac World by Persian empire-builders from the south-west comer of 
the Iranian Plateauwas eventually reconstituted by Hijaziempire-builders 
from the western rim of the Arabian Plateau, history repeated itself with 
emphasis. Thanks to the intuition of the discordant oligarchs of an 
‘oasis-state in the Hijaz, who had invited the rejected prophet of a rival 
‘community to make himself at home with them and try his hand at being 
their ruler, in the hope that he would bring them the concord which 
they had failed to attain by themselves, Yathrib became, within thirty 
years of the Hijrah, the capital of an empire embracing not only the 
former Roman dominions in Syria and Egypt but the entire domain of 
the former Sasanian Epiro- Yathrib’stitle to remain the seat of govern- 
ment for this vast realm was indisputable on its juridical merits. This 
remote oasis-state was the territorial nucleus out of which the Muslim 
Arab world-empire had burgeoned in its miraculously rapid growth, 
and it was now also hallowed as Madinat-an-Nabi, the City of the 
Prophet which had recognized his mission and had furnished him with 
home, throne, and sepulchre. This title was so impressive that de jure 
Medina remained the capital of the Caliphate—at any rate until the 
foundation of Baghdad by the ‘Abbasid Caliph Mansür in A.D. 7622 
Yet de facto the swiftly expanding dominions of the Prophet Muham- 
mad and his successors were governed from Medina for no longer than 
thirty-four years; for the fact was that this oasis hidden away in the 
interior of the Arabian Plateau—a vaster, wilder, barer, emptier counter- 
part of the Plateau of Iran—had condemned itself to political nullity by 
the immensity of its political success. 

It would have been still ess practicable to rule ‘the Fertile Crescent" 
and the Lower Nile Valley and the Upper Basin of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes from Medina than to rule them from Istakhr or Persepolis or 
Pasargadae. The last event in Medina’s brief career as an operative 


? Ton Khaldin suggests that the Primitive Muslim Arabs’ success in conquering the 
whole of the Sasanien Empire was a consequence of their conquest of the Sasanian 
inperial capital Cresighon, and that their contemporary failure to conquer more than a 
portion of the Roman Empire was a consequence of their inability to conquer the Roman 
Imperial capital Constantinople (see the Mugaddamds, translated by de Slane, Baron 
MeG. (Paris 1863-8, Imprimerie Impériale, 3 vols), Vol. is P- 333). 

2 Sec pp. 143-50, above, 
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imperial capital was the assassination there of Muhammad’s third Caliph 
Uthman in A.D. 656. Thereafter, ‘Ali (imperabat a.D. 656-61) tried to 
rule the Caliphate from Küfah, one of the cantonments of Arab tribal 
troops on the borderline between the Arabian Steppe and ‘Iraq, and 
‘Mu'awiyah (imperabat a.D. 661-8o)succeeded in ruling it from Damascus, 
on the borderline between the Arabian Steppe and Syria. Under the 
‘Umayyad régime Medina was never the de facto seat of government; it 
was the academic fastness of embittered orthodax exponents of the 
Islamic Law; and the usurping dynasty, in its wary handling of this 
impeccable hornet's nest, seldom allowed itself to be provoked into 
committing invidious acts of repression ; it was usually able to dispose 
of the fulminations of the Medinese doctors of theology by the more 
elegant and baffing riposte of a mock-respectful disregard. 

When the Umayyad usurpers were supplanted by the semi-legitimate 
"Abbasids, orthodox Medina saitution did notimprove but deteriorated, 
for the road (if it could be called a road) from this West Arabian casis 
to the ‘Abbasids’ metropolitan territory in ‘Iraq was longer and more 
arduous than the road from Medina to Damascus. Moreover, the down- 
fall of the Umayyads had put an end to that Arab hegemony in the 
Caliphate which, under the Umayyad régime, had been a link between 
the Desert and the Sown. The change of dynasty in the Caliphate was 
accompanied by a virtual secession of the badu of the Arabian Steppes! 
and, though this break-away was less overt than the insurrection which 
had broken out after the death of the Prophet Muhammad, it was, unlike 
the Riddah, enduring in its effects. Medina was insulated from Baghdad 
by a Nomad no-man's-land; and, while the ‘Abbasid Caliphs might 
occasionally advertise their piety by visiting the Haramayn as pilgrims,* 
these imperial pilgrimages to a couple of oases at World's End, where a 
Commander of the Faithful had no political business to transact, were 
as infrequent as they were hazardous. 

"To judge by the experience of later, less august and, by the same 
token, less opulent Muslim pilgrims to the two principal holy cities of 
Islam, we may assume that the badu made Harün-ar-Rashid and his 
ever more degenerate successors pay toll for the right of way across their 
steppes. Recalcitrant tribesmen are no respecters of persons; and we 
know for a fact that, when the Achaemenian emperors paid their occa- 
sional visits of family piety to Persepolis and Pasargadae from Susa, they 
had to pay toll to the wild highlanders commanding the mountain passes 
on their route for the privilege of travelling through to scatter their 
largesse among their own Persian kinsfolk in Fars. When theseimpudent 
"Uxii? imprudently notified Alexander, on his arrival at their borders in 
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331 B.C., that they would not let him pass either unless he paid them 
their customary fee, the conqueror gave the blackmailers the surprise 
of their lives;! and thereafter, in the winter of 324-323 B.C., he diverted 
himself by conducting a miniature lightning campaign’ against the 
Uxians' north-western neighbours and fellow brigands the Kassites,* 
who had likewise acquired a customary right of levying blackmail— 
presumably also, like the Uxii, from the Achaemenian Emperor himself, 
since the Kassites' highland fastness lay astride the direct road from. 
Susa to Ecbatana.* 


Migrations of the Capital Cities of Marchmen Empire-builders 

We may now pass from empires founded by barbarians like the Primi- 
tive Muslim Arabs, or by barbaro-marchmen like the Persian henchmen 
of the Achaemenidae and the Manchu conquerors of China, to empires 


capital (the provincial successor of an imperial Susa) was called Ahwāz, the Arabic 
irs ef His, which was the singular of S3 ethnikon corresponding to the old Persian 
jn. 


T See Arrian: Espeditio Alexandri, Book III, chap. xvii. f these uncouth brigar 
cine pontem Zagros ba bern po reip wied aa te seemed Tyrrhenian 
rate, they might have taken a verbal revenge for thoir military discomóture by pointing. 
Eut to Alexander that he was engaged ina larger way in the same trade that they were prac 
‘ning on a petty seale (ace the tory as told by Saint Augustine: De Civitate D Book V, 

Clap: br end rimas in XI i 23, 2.2 

See Arrian: Expedito Alexandr, Book VII, chap. av, 8$ 2-3. 

Te Kassie Samomary right fo tie tl! Iront august travelers seeking passage 
‘through their country was flouted in 317 3. by Antigonus es the Uxians had Been 
Alexander in 31 8.6, but the sequel was not the same, for this time it was the Macedon” 
fan war-lord who was given the surpris of bis life by the Iranian mountaineers, Ant 
ons, confronted with the problem of rapidly extricating his troops from a precarious 
iltaty situation and a formidably high summer temperature in the lowlands of Elam, 
ad decided to evacuate them to Medie- the nearest quarter of the Iranian Plateau— to 
recuperate and ref For reaching this destination, he had a choice of two alternative 
Toutes; a detour, estimated to involve a forty days’ marsh, for the most part through 
Sultry lowlands, or a shortcut, amounting to no more than nine days’ march through 
{he cool highlands of the Kassite country: The detour would have taken him from Susa 
long the north-east alinement of the Great North-West Road to a point where this rond 
Crossed the Babylon Ecbatana section of the Great North-East Road, and fom there 
Be would have marched to Ecbatana, past the rock of Behistem along the main highway 
of the Achaemenian Empire, Diodorus Siculus a source rightly characterizes the detour 
s being xe] ral fegtlech. The shore cut through the Kasse country was presumably 
the Ecbatane Susa diversion of the Great North-East Road of which the proper south 
‘western terminus was not Susa but Babylon. Against advice, Antigonus insisted both on 
iba the short cut trough the Kaste county and cd uying to ore he pasmage 
Without purchasing the eibetmen’s acquiescence. Phe Kasitea did not get their money, 
But they’ made their redoubtable visitor pay dear in soldiers lives (Diodorus Siculus? 
Book XTX, chap. 16). So much for the eflect of Alexander a famboyant chastisement of 
the Kassizs only five and a hall years before! Tt is casier to chastise wild tribesmen than 
to break their spirit or change their habits, as empire-builders have discovered in many 
dierent areas and ages, Tribesmen, like bayonets, are awkward to sit on 

‘When the Ovig and the Kassites (ee the disconcerting weight of Alexander's arm, 
they could hearten themselves by recalling thas they and their ancestors had survived 

many previous punitive expeditions of the Kind Ggnorant though they were of Naramain a 
stele porereying him cheetising the Gutacans). The Kassites had, indeed, been sitting 
Unseotched, in their local fastness in the Zagros since at least as early as the eighteen 
century B.C., and a deiachment of their braves had made history by descending on a 
Tand of Shiner which Hammurabi had just exhausted in the act of re-establishing the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad by main force, This momentarily resuscitated Suimeric 
universal state had come and gone, but the Kassites had battened on their Babylonian 
Prey for Sve or six hundred years Gee 1. i. 111), At the time of writing the socal condi- 
Eon of this comer of Iran was much like what t had been in the eighteenth centu 
tnd in he fourth; Tn the twentieth century af the Christian Era the Kassites called theme 
Selves ‘Lae’ and the Usi Bakhtiyāris 
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founded by marchmen who were genuine, though rustic, members of 
the society which they furnished with a universal state. In such cases 
likewise the normal tendency, as we have noted by anticipation,’ is for 
the seat of imperial government to travel from the site of the former 
parochial capital of the empire-building march-state to some new site 
nearer the heart of the civilization whose whole domain has now been 
united politically. A classical illustration of this tendency is afforded by 
the course of Sinic history. 

The cradle of the Sinic Civilization had been the great plain which 
lay between ‘the Country within the Passes’ on the west and the hill- 
country of Shantung on the east, and which was inundated by the 
waters of the Yellow River in the lower part of its course;? but, at an 
early date, a secondary centre had arisen in the little plain watered by 
the lower course of the River Wei; the principal right-bank tributary 
of the Yellow River, which joins the main stream just at the point where 
the Yellow River bends, ia an acute angle, from a south-by-westerly 
10 an east-by-northerly course and forces its way through the mountain 
barrier that separates the litte western plain ‘within the passes’ from the 
Great Eastern Plain which was the heart of the Sinic World, 

‘The empire-building march-state Ts'in had started its career as a 
western outpost of the Sinic World far up the Wei Valley, but, after 
centuries of progressive expansion, its capital had come—by the time 
when Ts'in She Hwang-ti united the Sinic World politically by con- 
quering and annexing 'Ts’in’s six rivalst—to be located at Hsien Yang, 
on the left bank of the Lower Wei near the western end of the little 
western plain ‘within the passes’; and Ts'in She Hwang-ti retained this 
existing capital of his hereditary kingdom as the seat of government for 
his newly established universal state.5 Upon the overthrow of the Ts'in 
régime after Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s death and the capture of Hsien Yang 
by Liu Pang, the former capital of the Ts'in Power was laid waste in 
cold blood by the arch-rebel Hsiang-yii.” This aristocrat had inherited 
an implacable hatred of Ts'in and all its works from forebears who had 
been hereditary dignitaries of the state of Ch'u, Ts'in's principal rival 
‘The peasant-born founder of the Han Dynasty had no such vested 
interest in the vendettas of a dead feudal past. When he had occupied 
Hsien Yang in 207 c. and thereby brought the Ts'in régime to an end, 
he had achieved this coup by the combination of a politic clemency with 
military force, and had been content to spare the stones and timbers of 
the city as well as the life of the last Ts'in emperor, when once the latter 
had resigned the insignia of the imperial office.” When, after his success- 
ful issue from his inevitable settlement of accounts with Hsiang-yü, 
Han Liu Pang found himself sole master of the Sinic World, he followed 
in the footsteps of his Ts'in forerunners, not only in keeping the whole 
of ‘the Country within the Passes’ under his own direct administration, '^ 
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but in locating his seat of government at the western end of the little 
plain of the Lower Wei. Ch'ang Ngan, where Han Liu Pang laid out his 
new capital, lay near the right bank of the Wei just opposite the devas- 
‘tated site of Hsien Yang on the farther side of the river. 

"This avatar of the capital of Ts'in remained the capital of the Han 
Empire for the duration of the Prior Han Dynasty (imperabant 202 B.C. 
A.D. 9). When, however, after the interregnum arising from the usurpa- 
tion of Wang Mang (dominabatur A.D. 9-23), the Empire was reinstated 
by the Posterior Han Dynasty (imperabant A. 25-221), the seat of 
government was transferred by them from Ch'ang Ngan in the Lower 
Wei Valley, just ‘within the passes’, to Loyang, just outside the passes, 
on the westérn verge of the Great Eastern Plain, in the lower valley of 
the River Lo, which was the next right-bank tributary of the Yellow 
River below the Wei? 

This site, just within the plain that was the heart of the Sinic World, 
was already historic ground by the time when the Posterior Han decided 
to plant their capital there. The transfer of the seat of government of 
the Han régime that was made in A.D. 25 had been anticipated in 
7o 3o when the Chou Dynasty had evacuated their previous capital 
“within the passes’ at Tsung Chéu (a few miles to the south-west of the 
subsequent site of Ch’ang Ngan) after it had been sacked in 771 B.C. 
by barbarian raiders from the west, and had taken refuge at Loyang, 
which had previously been no more than a secondary seat of theirs.4 
Moreover, before the Chéu had established this at first subsidiary 


1 See V. vi. a95, 2 See IL ji, 119. 
3 See Hirth, Fe: The Ancient History of China (New York 1908, Columbia University 
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Either dynasty had started it career aa a western outpost of the Sine World in the 
upper reaches of the Wei Basin, Both of them had subsequentiy moved their seat of 
government down into the litde plain of the Lower Wei (Chóu perhaps in 1150 9.8, 
Fin after 770 5.2) Both had then broken out of their western march-tate within the 

eases" and fad conquered the heart of the Sinice World on the Great Eastern Plain 

Vin She Hwang-tis overthrow of ein's six eastern rivals in 20-221 m had ite 
precedent in Chou Wu Wang's overthrow of the Shang (alias Yin) Power on the Great 
Eastern Plain at some date, not precisely determinable, between rra n.c. (the tradi- 
tional dating) and about 1050 mc. In the next chapter the twa histories diverged. The 
‘Chiu Dynasty attempted to organise the government of its eastern conquests by devalue 
tion on feudal lines, and thereby reduced itself, by stages, to impotence: the frst shock 
was suffered by the Chu Power in r.c. the second in471-7799.., and the end eame 
in 249 n.c. Warned (se may guess) by the miscarriage ofthe Chou Dynasty s policy, Trin 
She Hwang-ti sought to confirm his hold on his eastern conquests by a policy of extreme 
Gleichschaltung and centralizs thereby defeated his own personal and dynastic 
ends by provoking s violent reaction which extinguished the Tsin Power for ever 
‘within three years of the First ‘Tein Emperor's death. Thanks, however, to the genius 
of Han Liu Pang and to the hardly leas notable statesmanship of the founder of the 
Posterior Han Dynasty, Kwang Wut, Tein She Hwang-t's empire end system of 
government lasted, ifed and on that account more practically effective form, for. 
early four hundred. from Twin She Hwang-ti's death in 279 a.c. to the decay 
Gf the Posterior Han Power towards the close of the second century of the Christian Era 
(Gee Ti ii. 11819). 
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western seat of theirs at Loyang, the neighbourhood had already been 
a focus of political power. A site a few miles farther down the course 
of the Lo River, not far from its junction with the Yellow River, had 
been one of the successive capitals of the Shang (alias Yin) Dynasty, 
which had ruled in the Great Eastern Plain before the Chéu had 
descended from ‘the Country within the Passes’ and had brought this 
Shang régime to an end.t 

In the history of the main body of the Far Eastern Society that was 
affliated to the Sinic Civilization, this episode of the transfer of a seat 
of government from the little western plain in the Wei Basin to the Great 
Eastern Plain repeated itself after the evocation of a ghost of the Sinic 
universal state by the Sui Dynasty. The Sui, and the T'ang after them, 
located the capital of a politically united China at Si Ngan (the latter- 
day Sian-fu), on a site adjoining that of Ch’ang Ngan; and the capital 
of this resuscitation of the Ts'in and Han Empire remained at this spot 
as long as the Sui and T'ang dynasties endured (imperabant a. 589- 
07). But, after an interregnum following the decay of the T’ang Power 
that had set in before the close of the ninth century of the Christian Era, 
the reunion of all but a fraction of the former dominions of the T'ang* 
by the Sung Dynasty in A.D. 960 was accompanied by an eastward shift 
in the seat of government? along the historic west-east axis. This time, 
Loyang was not the beneficiary; under the Sung régime she did not 
ze-emerge from the secondary position that she had occupied under the 
‘Tangs The Sung laid out their capital more than a hundred miles 
farther to the east, at Kaiféng, in the middle of the Great Eastern Plain, 
and not on its western verge. 

‘The course of empire in the Yellow River Basin had had a parallel in 


1 By the time of writing, archaeological discoveries had confirmed the Sinic literary 
tradition by producing independent evidence for the existence of the Shang culture 
{ee map 25) onthe Cres Eastern Pinin in the second millennium ps (The tuthent 
Su af the Aaa Der which was the traditional precursor of ghe Shang, sill ze- 
{nsined to be proved.) T'he capital of the Shang Power wes uaditionally recorded to bave 
Jain in the Lower Lo Valley from 1386 to 1198 me. During the last phase of the Shang 
Fezie, traditionally dated 1198-1522 B.C, the sest of government was recorded to bave 
Jin Tatsher to tbe north-east, et Mo (set map 25) on the main northern arm of the 
{Lower Yellow River tact After the overthrow of the Shang Empire, the dynasty svevived 
as hereditary princc of the parochial atate of Sung (eei map 23) to the east o Loyang 
in the upper basin of the Huai River, During the Sine Time of Troubles that rented 
from the decay of the Chéu Power, Sung wat one of those lite states in the centre of 
the Binie World which were the stakes in the contest for hegemony between the great 
ates on the frage 

3 For this achievement of the Sui Dynasty, and its prolongation by their successors 
tg Tang, se sth 120; Pp: 19-29, above; and X. i1 

$ Though inconsiderable in area compared with the total extent of the main body of 
the Fur Eastern World, tis fragment of former T'ang territory which the Sung felled to 
Feincorporate ino the ieumited empire was strategically and historically important, The 
siteen districts of which it consisted (ce 1. 121) lay Just within the Great Wall end 
Included the site ofthe future imperial ciy of Peking atthe northern extremity of the 
Gies Eaten Ban, The Khitan Komad beac fo whom tha eegene of territory 
find been ceded, cirea a.D. 927-37, during te post- T ang interregnum, chose this efor 
eir southern fel dence and thus prepared the way far it to become the capital of heir 
Successors the Kin, ater these had shiRed the centre of gravity of teir dominions southe 
Sard by conquering the Yellow River Basin rom the Sung in m, T1243 (ee Y: Vi 
397 Ae the time of writing, Loyang was serving, under the name of Honan-f, as the 
local centre of administration of the central province of Northem China- 
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the Nile Valley below the First Cataract. In Egyptiac as in Sinic and 
Far Eastern history, political unity was conferred—or imposed—on the 
society no less than three times over by a march-state starting from 
a base of operations up-river? and in Egyptiac history likewise the 
aggrandisement of a march into a universal state was followed on each 
occasion by a shift in the location of the seat of government from the 
former parochial capital of the empire-building marchmen to a new 
site nearer to the heart of the domain of the politically unified society. 

‘The foundation, circa 3100 B.C., of a united kingdom of Upper and 
Lower Egypt was achieved by empire-builders from the extreme south 
of the Egyptiac World of the day, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Al-Kab,? between Thebes and the First Cataract. The political union, 
from this base of operations, of the whole of the Lower Nile Basin 
between the First Cataract and the Mediterranean was immediately 
followed by a northward shift of the seat of power. The Hieraconpolite 
empire-builders established their imperial residence at Thinis, and their 
necropolis at Abydos on the opposite bank of the Nile, down-stream from 
their ancestral canton; and the de facto centre of imperial administration 
seems soon to have moved on still farther down-stream to Memphis. 
‘Thereafter, this ideally convenient site, at the point of junction between 
the mouth of the Nile Valley and the head of the Delta, remained the 
seat of government of ‘the Old Kingdom’ to the end. The de facto capital 
of its spring-time became the de jure capital of its summer, when the 
‘Thinites were followed by the pyramid-builders of the Third and Fourth 
Dynasties; and, when summer passed over into autumn, Memphis was 
still the place from which the demonic pyramid-builders' pious Helio- 
politan successors attempted to exert their gradually diminishing 
authority. 

After the Time of Troubles following ‘the Old Kingdom's! collapse, 
the establishment, circa 2052 B.C., of an Egyptiac universal state by 
a prince of the southern march-state of Thebes was similarly followed, 
in the reign of the Emperor Amenemhat I (imperabat circa 1991— 
1962 n.c), by a transfer of the capital of ‘the Middle Empire’ from 
‘Thebes to a site, only a few miles up-stream from Memphis, which its 
founder named ‘the Conqueror of the Two Lands’ (Egyptiacè ‘Iz~ 
"Taui?)? Though Thebes was slightly less remote than Al-Kab had been 


2 This parallel has been pointed out, in another connexion, in II, ii. 118, 
2 See Lei, 140, 9.2) and TI, i. 112-43. 

3 The fucleus of the ‘nome! (canton) which was the original domain of these Horus- 
orshipping empire-uilders consisted of a pir of cities facing one another aeron the 
Nile: Necheb (Graec! "Eileithuia”) on the site of the modern AI-ICRb on the east bank of 
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from the heart of the Egyptiac World, the gravitational pull of the body 
social which Theban prowess had reunited proved once again so strong 
that Thebes on this occasion, like Al-Kab before her, had to pay for her 
political achievement by ceasing to be the seat of government of the 
‘ecumenical polity which she had called into existence. When, however, 
after an abortive interregnum, the Egyptiac universal state was restored 
circa 1570 B.C. by another prince of Thebes, as a result of his triumph in 
a holy war of liberation against the hated alien Hyksos conquerors of 
Lower Egypt, the power and prestige of Thebes stood so high that 
this time she was able to resist successfully, for more than two hundred. 
years,? the gravitational pull which made itself felt again now that the 
Egyptiac World was for the third time politically united. 

CThe] structure of “the New Empire" presents a very peculiar picture: 
the seat of government lies far away from the geographical centre in the 
southernmost part of the [Egyptiac] Civilization’s domain, 700 kilometres 
above Memphis and only 200 kilometres below the frontier at the First 
Cataract, as the Nile flows [and not as the crow flies]. This makes the 
impression of a defiance of the conditions set by Nature. . . . In terms of 
the Kingdom of Prussia it is as though the seat of government had lain at 
Königsberg [instead of at Berlin]. . . . The distortion is not appreciably 
abated by the fact that Nubia has now once again been incorporated into 
the permanent domain of the empire. This unnaturalness of “the New. 
Empire's” structure bears striking testimony to the truth that the 
[Eighteenth] Dynasty's hereditary dominions were, and continued to be, 
the source of the dynasty's strength. e 


In this instance, Nature proved unable to reassert herself till a man 
of genius came to her aid. Applying his revolutionary philosophy con- 
sistently, as he did, to every side of life, the Emperor Ikhnaton (impera- 
bat circa 1380-1362 8.c.)$ not only deposed the god Amon-Re of Thebes 
from his established primacy in the Egyptiac pantheon in favour of an 
etherialized sun-disk; he also transferred his capital from ‘Thebes to 
‘Tall-al-‘Amarnah, about half-way, as the Nile flows, from Thebes to 
‘Memphis. Ikhnaton, like Ts'in She Hwang-ti and Akbar, defeated his 
own ends by going to extremes that provoked an overwhelming reaction. 
What can a solitary philosopher-king achieve against the cumulative 
momentum of a cultural tradition? Ikhnaton’s Tell-el-Amarna suffered 
the fate of Akbar's Fatihpür Sikri. Yet Ikhnaton’s discomfiture did not 
enable Thebes to recapture her geographically unnatural prerogative of 
serving as the seat of imperial government for a united Egyptiac World. 
Under Horemheb (imperabat de facto circa 1349-1319 B.C.) a still united. 
Egyptiac World was ruled once again from its geographical centre at 


Plain, 
3 Presumably the writer is thinking of Prussia within the frontiers of AD. 1866— 


19:18. A ).T. 


^ Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. it, Part I, and ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin 
^ Or, on another reckoning, circa 1379-1352 B.C. 


1938, Corti), p. 60. 
5 See Li 145-6 and V. v. 695-6. 
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Memphis; but this time the victory of the interior over the marches was 
as short-lived as it had been long-delayed. In the next chapter of 
Egyptiac history the seat of imperial government was prised out, split, 
and polatized by pressures of unequal magnitude from beyond the 
frontiers. ‘Two major pressures from the north-east and the north-west 
drew the principal capital away into the Delta, while a secondary capital 
arose at Napata, near the foot of the Fourth Cataract, which, under ‘the 
New Empire’, bad superseded Thebes and Al-Kab as the southern bul- 
wark of an Egyptiac World that had now expanded southward to take 
in Nubia. 

In Hellenic history the fortunes of Rome are reminiscent of those of 
Egyptiac Thebes. Rome had won her spurs by taking over from the 
Etruscans the wardenship of the Italian marches of the Hellenic 
World over against the Gauls, as Thebes had won hers by taking over 
from Al-Kab the wardenship of the First Cataract of the Nile over 
against the barbarians of Nubia. Like Thebes, again, Rome had after- 
wards turned her arms inwards and imposed political unity on the 
society of which she was a member. At the same time the geographical 
location of Rome in the empire which she eventually gathered round 
her was so much more central than that of Thebes in either ‘the Middle 
Empire’ or ‘the New Empire’ that Rome might have been expected to 
remain the seat of the Roman imperial government as long as the Roman 
Empire lasted. The Roman Empire was, in geographical terms, a Pan- 
Mediterranean ‘thalassocracy’, and Rome’s own situation at the mi 
point of the west coast of Italy, on the banks of a river which was 
navigable up to Rome by the sea-going vessels of the day, was not far 
from being the geographically ideal site for the capital of an empire 
embracing all the shores of the Mediterranean and holding this ring of 
continental provinces together by a network of maritime communica- 
tions As a Greek man of letters, writing in the age of the Antonines, 
expressed it in an invocation to Rome and the Romans, 

"The sea stretches in a belt across the middle of the Inhabited World 
and across the middle of your empire; and round the sea the continents 
extend "grand and grandly”—continually supplying your needs with 
consignments of their products."* 


Nevertheless, Rome, like Thebes, did eventually lose her imperial pre- 


2 See IL ii, rrg-rs. 2 Seo Il ii. 16r, 

2 Ina Pan-Mediterranean ‘thalassocracy” the ideal seat of imperial government, corres- 
ponding to Memphis in the fluvial Egyptiac World, would be one or other of two sites 
in Sicily--Messina and Marsala which command respectively the narrower end the 
‘Wider of the two straits through which the south-eastern and the north-western basins 
of the Mediterranean communicate with one another, The despots who imposed am 
imperfect and precarious political unity on the Greek city-states in Sly and dte tae of 


jonstans IT in the years A.D. 663]4-8 


53 
2 An In Romam, §§ 20-11 (Alit Aristidis Quae Supersunt Omnia, 
side. Keil (Bertin 1898, Weidmann, 2 vols) vol f p. 94)» quoted an p. 8, R. 2, 
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rogative of serving as the seat of government for an empire which she 
herself had created. 

‘While Rome lay not far from the centre of the Mediterranean Basin, 
she was by no means so centrally situated from the standpoint of an 
Hellenic World of which she was ostensibly the mistress but in the last 
resort the servant. The Hellenic Civilization had grown up round the 
shores, not of the Mediterranean, but of the Aegean, which was a north- 
eastern bay of the larger sea that, for the Romans, was mare nostrum; 
and, though, by the time when the Roman Empire was established, 
Continental European Greece had lost its former military, political, and 
economic pre-eminence, the Hellenic and Hellenized provinces of the 
Empire in Anatolia and Syria were gaining steadily in population and 
wealth, while Italy, which had conquered the Mediterranean Basin 
largely in virtue of her then abundant man-power, began, under the Pax 
Augusta, to fall into the same decline as Greece.? Accordingly, under the 
Roman Empire, though Greek influence continued to radiate into Italy, 
and Rome herself became for a time a predominantly Greck-speaking 
city,? the centre of gravity of the Hellenic World travelled away from 
the Aegean Basin, not north-westward towards Rome, but south-east- 
ward towards Antioch and Alexandria, At the same time the centre of 
gravity of the Empire—which was a hollow ring of land encircling the 
Mediterranean—was travelling northwards owing to the doubling of 
the thickness of this ring on its northern side through the annexation of 
Britain, Gallia Comata, the Danubian provinces, and Cappadocia be- 
‘tween the years 58 B.C. and A.D. 84. 

‘These two gradual but persistent displacements of the Empire's 
economic and social centre of gravity were already exerting a gravita- 
tional pull upon the imperial seat of government when, in the third 
century of the Christian Era, their effect was suddenly and violently 
accentuated by pressures from beyond the frontiers: a pressure on the 
Euphrates from the aggressive Sasanian Power that had replaced the 
lethargic Arsacidae; a pressure on the Lower Danube from semi- 
momadicized North European barbarian intruders on the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe? and a pressure on the Rhine and on the 
Rhine-Danube dimes from local sedentary barbarians who had made 
themselves more formidable neighbours by learning something of the 
Roman arts of war and of state-building. Through the play of these 
divers social forces the seat of government of the Roman Empire, like 
that of the Egyptiac ‘New Empire", was prised up, split, and polarized. 


+ This decay of Tesly can be traced back to the social effects of the devastation 
quic by fe Hoi War Ger an, andi ay sou of she Appeneies, 
fiee RE fat iready become alarming by he perennem of Tiber Gracchut 
deitas plena gerebat rat e depopulation ot Peninaular Keay ws however, 
ccuntpbelheed dre viro by th cento eie Po Has and gt nt 
Sere he ee desi of ui avi ihn he Alpine boundatgonered 
on Rer By Augus did nor begin ta become pronounced unt gbou he second ca 
Sf the Roman Empire's existence, during the Indian Summer’ of the Antonine Age. 

E Non porun fre, Quite, Grecim urbem fren Stray Noite Grd, 

poned alesy m Vv. O) i merti an exapgeraton gf a trath which j attested, fo 
dimple by de entant wets GE tre Chit Father Fipan who lived n Rome 
Sa fete fa Greet ia the tied cencury af tae Christian Eea. 

5 E il di 999 md 420-8. 
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In this case the principal capital was drawn away eastward from the 
banks of the Tiber to the shores of the Bosphorus. Diocletian was 
governing the Empire from Nicomedia, at the point where the road from 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus leaves the sea behind and plunges 
into the interior of Anatolia, when he gave the signal, in A.D. 303, for 
the launching of an oecumenical campaign to extirpate the Christian 
Church. Constantine laid out his New Rome on the European shore of 
the Bosphorus, on the site of the Greek city of Byzantium, in A.D. 324. 
Simultaneously a secondary capital likewise detached itself from Rome 
and then travelled, not eastward, but north-westward—lingering at 
Milan and coming to a halt at Trier. 

OF all the sites open for consideration by any ruler of the Roman 
Empire who had once shaken himself free from a traditional inhibition 
against moving the capital from Rome herself, a site on or near the 
Bosphorus offered the greatest combination of political advantages in 
the social and strategic circumstances of Diocletian’s and Constantine’s 
day. In a city with a harbour opening on to the narrow seas through 
which the Black Sea communicated with the Aegean, the imperial 
government would find itself within easier reach of the original heart 
of a maritime Hellenic World. At the same time it would find itself 
posted midway between the two frontiers—the Lower Danube and the 
‘Middle Euphrates—which in that age headed the list of its military 
anxieties, while at its doors, in Thrace and Illyricum, would lie the main 
reservoir of military man-power from which the Empire was now 
recruiting its armies. The cumulative weight of these considerations 
was decisive, and a secondary capital in the basin of the Po or the Moselle 
was necessary merely for looking after those economically backward 
ex-barbarian provinces in the far west, from Britain to Morocco inclu- 
sive, which could not be directly controlled by way of either the sea- 
routes or the land-routes that radiated out from Constantinople. 

‘At the turn of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian Era the 
transfer of the principal capital of the Roman Empire from Rome to 
Constantinople or to some maritime city in that neighbourhood was, in 
fact, inevitable. But it is remarkable to find evidence that, more than 
three hundred years earlier, when Rome was towering at the zenith of 
her power under the auspices of Julius Caesar and Augustus, the 
Romans were already anxiously foreboding a shift in the seat of the 
imperial government, and were expecting that the Roman dictator with 
whom the decision of Rome's destinies now lay would choose his new 
site in that very region—on or near the shores of the waterway between 
the Aegean and the Black Sea—which did in fact eventually attract the 
choice of Diocletian and Constantine 

One of the causes of the unpopularity that gave Julius Caesar's 
enemies at Rome their opportunity for compassing his death was said to 
have been a rumour that he was proposing ‘to migrate to Alexandria 
[Troas] or Tium and at the same time to transfer thither the empire's 


1 ‘The navigational advantages which had previously made Byzantiam a key-point in 
the Hellenic system cf marite commmuntesions have bees amined o ee ay 
S E I ri 
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resources after exhausting Italy by levies of man-power and leaving 
friends of his own as his agents for administering the city of Rome" 
‘This anecdote might have been discounted as an echo of a malicious 

opaganda campaign were it not for a revelation of the same anxiety 
in a celebrated passage in one of Horace’s odes? The Augustan poet 
must have written these lines not many years after the Battle of Actium. 
had disposed of the Egyptian Alexandsia’s attempt to challenge, with 
Roman arms, Rome's title to be the imperial capital of a politically 
unified Hellenic World. At that moment? Rome stood in solitary omni- 
potence without any rival to dispute her primacy; and Augustus, who 
had at last succeeded in winning the support of a consensus Italiae by 
defeating Mark Antony’s attempt to transfer the seat of government of 
the Mediterranean World to the Levant, could not readily be suspected, 
without substantial evidence, of planning to make on his own initiative 
a move which had proved a fatal false step for his rival and a damaging 
insinuation against his predecessor. One of the fundamental principles 
of Augustus's policy was to steer clear of his adoptive father’s fate by 
eschewing provocatively revolutionary acts and pursuing Caesarean aims 
by Fabian tactics. Yet it is plain that Horace, writing when and as he 
did, believed a transfer of the capital of the Roman Empire from Rome 
to some site on the Asiatic shore of the Hellespont to be both a serious 
possibility and a dangerous subject. Horace tactfully misrepresents a 
cold-blooded ‘geopolitical’ calculation as a pious tribute to the legen- 
dary derivation of Rome from Troy, and, after cautiously expressing his 
disapproval in the form of a mythological conceit, he precipitately breaks 
off with an apology for trespassing on high matters of state in a mere 
poet's jeu d'esprit. 

In the political geography of the Roman Empire, Troy or Alexandria 
"Troas were the equivalents in Augustus’ day of Nicomedia or Byzantium 
in Diocletian's and Constantine's; and the whimsical prophecy, put 


3 Or the cities of Italy" if the correct reading is not ‘Urbis’ but urbium This passage 
occurs in Suetonius Tranquil, Co The tte of the Conor, Divus Tulius’, chap, 79. 

Horace: Carmina, Book LIP, Ode iyi 57-12. 

3 This challenge, and the abiding resentment of the Greek citizens of Alexandria 
Aegypiaea at the city's defeat in her audacious trial of strength with her great alan. 
sal bave been touched upon in V. Vi 37, n. 1, and 217-19 

$ Before the sddition to the Roman Empire ofthe continental northern tier of provinces 
from Britain to Cappadocia inclusive (ee p. 217, above], the main route from the 
European to the Asiatic territories of he Empire hed run from Rome via the Via Appia 
to Bründistum, had crossed the mouth of he Adriatic by a sea-passage to Dyrrbachim 
‘or Apollonia, and had then followed the Via Egnatia, vie Thessalonica end Lysimachela, 
{o the Hellespont. By Diocletian s day the corresponding main zoute had come to be a 
syrtes overland Highway winning rom Lyons via Man and Aquis (or even north 
of the Alp from Trier va Augsburg and Vienna) to Belgrade, and thence south-east- 
Sarda, up the valley of the Morava and down the valley of the Maritsa, ro the Bosphorus 
Aa iate ao the year o. 360, when the Rhine Danube lime had long since been 
‘merged and when Swabia was in the hands of the independent and aggressive barbarian 
confederacy of the Alemanni, the Emperor Julian took the route north ofthe Alps in Bis 
arch upon Constantinople from Northern Gaul. Yet, although by Constantine's day the 
Bosphoras bad thas supplanted the Hellespont in the role sf affording the most son- 
venient passage across the narrow seas between Roman Europe and Reman Asi, 
Constantine i said to have started to build his new imperial capital on a eite commanding 
the Anlate shore of the Hellespont, at à peint between Alexandria ‘Toes and flum, 
before arriving a: his eventual decision in favour of a site commanding the European 
shore of the Bosphorus (ace Zosimus: Historias, Book T, chap. xxi, 8$ 2-1). 
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by Horace into the goddess Juno’s mouth, that, if Troy were to be 
refounded by the Romans, she would infallibly be recaptured by the 
Greeks, did in fact come true of Byzantium after her refoundation as 
a New Rome by Constantine. Though the Latin-speaking Dardanian 
founder of Constantinople and his successors down to his Latin-speak- 
ing fellow countryman Justinian were resolved to make and keep their 
new Rome a Latin-speaking city,? the Greek language had captured the 
New Rome by the close of the sixth century of the Christian Era, as it 
had captured the Old Rome in Juvenal’s time, some four hundred years 
earlier; and at Constantinople, with its Greek-speaking hinterland, the 
Latin language had no chance of repeating the victorious counter-attack 
by which at Rome it eventually overwhelmed what had never been more 
than a Greck-speaking enclave in an elsewhere Latin-speaking Italy. 
Unlike Rome and ‘Thebes, both Moscow and Yedo successfully 
avoided the fate of seeing the imperial throne removed from their pre- 
cincts and permanently transferred to another site, and in both cases 
this difference of fortune was due to the same cause. Though Moscow 
and Yedo were on a par with Rome and Thebes in starting their careers 
as capitals of march-states which became the nuclei of universal states, 
and, though again, in both pairs of cases alike, the former march was 
afterwards relegated to the interior in consequence of a victorious ex- 
pansion of the society into what had previously been barbarian territory 
eyond the pale, the eventual sequel was not the same. After Moscow 
and Yedo had thus changed their relative positions in their respective 
worlds from a former situation near the edge to a latter-day situation 
much nearer the centre, the advantage of this change for the purpose of 
serving as the seat of an oecumenical government was not counteracted 
in either case by the pressure of hostile forces from beyond the new 
frontiers which the expansion of the society had called into existence. 
Neither the Japanese World in its northward expansion up the Main 
Island of Japan and over the Tsugaru Straits into Hokkaido nor the 
Russian World in its eastward expansion across the Ural Mountains 
into Siberia ran into such formidable military commitments as those 
which Rome, for example, eventually incurred as a result of having 
expanded her dominions from the line of the Appennines to the line of 
the Rhine and the Danube. 
For this reason the locus, half-way up the eastern seaboard of the 
‘Main Island of Japan, which became a seat of abortive oecumenical 
jovernment at the site named Kamakura during the Japanese Time of 
‘roubles and a seat of effective cecumenical government at the site 
named Yedo after the foundation of the Tokugawa Shogunate, suc- 
ceeded in retaining its prerogative for the duration of the Tokugawa 
régime; and, thanks to Japan’s being an archipelago in which Yedo, like 
every other important centre of population, lay almost within a stone’s 
throw of the sea, the site which had proved itself a convenient seat of 
government for an insulated Japanese universal state did not forfeit its 
prerogative when Commodore Perry's expedition, by demonstrating 
that Japan no longer had it in her power to go on living in isolation as 
1 See V. vi. a24 
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a self-contained social universe, precipitated a revolution which sought 
to transform Japan into a parochial state member of a world-wide 
society within a Western framework. Yokohama, the port of Yedo, was 
25 handy for sea communications with North America or Western 
Europe as Kobe or Nagasaki; and therefore Japan’s decision to open 
her doors to the West did not confront her with a geographical as well 
as a cultural problem, The cultural volte-face of the Meiji Revolution 
did not require any change in the existing capital except a ceremonial 
change of name from Yedo to Tokyo to signify the inauguration of 
anew era. 

On the other hand in a land-locked Russia the desirability of provid- 
ing the seat of government of a Westernizing régime with easy access 
to a maritime Western World raised a geographical problem for which 
it was difficult to find a satisfactory solution; and, unlike Yedo, Moscow 
‘was temporarily deprived of her prerogative as'a result of her rulers" 
decision to open their doors to the West. So far from being able to 
retain her historic status at the cheap price of a change of name, Moscow 
was compelled, for more than two hundred years, to see her empire 
governed from a capital which was not only given a new name but was 
planted on virgin soil on a far-distant site.t 

When Seleucus Nicator chose for the capital of his newly carved-out 
successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire an Antioch-on-Orontes 
within a stone's throw of the Mediterranean in preference to a Seleucia- 
on-Tigris in the heart of South-Western Asia, he was acting in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the Hellenic ruling element in his dominions 
and was ignoring the feelings of a subject population which in his day 
was politically impotent. The transfer of the capital of the Russian 
Empire by Peter the Great from Moscow in the heart of Holy Russia 
to Saint Petersburg on the banks of the Neva, within a stone’s throw of 
the Baltic, is comparable to Nicator's choice in its cultural and geo- 
graphical aspects.* In this case, as in that, the seat of government of 
a land-locked empire was planted in a remote corner of the empire's 
domain in order to provide the capital with easy access by sea to the 
sources of an alien civilization which the imperial government was eager 
to introduce into its dominions. In its political aspect, however, Peter's 
act was much more audacious than Nicator’s; for, in seeking to supplant 
‘Moscow by Saint Petersburg, Peter was ignoring the feelings of the 
Orthodox Christian ruling element in Muscovy with a brusqueness 
reminiscent of the revolutionary acts of Julius Caesar and Tsin She 
‘Hwang-ti. The Russians whose capital Peter uprooted and transplanted 
Were not a defeated people; on the contrary, they were at that time in 
process of defeating their Swedish Western enemy under Peter's own. 
auspices; and the site of the new capital which Peter laid out to take the. 

lace of Moscow and to serve as a window for letting in Western cultural 
influence lay in territory wrested from a Western Sweden by Russian 
force of arms. In the light of this political situation it is astonishing that 
Saint Petersburg should have remained the capital of the Russian 


1 See pp. 690-1, below, 
2 This Comparison bat been suggested already in IL 
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Empire for more than two hundred years (a.D. 1712!-1918*). The length 
of this interlude in Moscow's reign is a testimony both to the force of 
Peter's personality and to the potency of the alien Western Civilization 
of which Peter had constituted himself a missionary? 

Yet even this combination of forces in Saint Petersburg's favour could 
not avail either to maintain the seat of government there permanently 
or to avert the untoward effects of its remaining there as long as it did. 
In the Russian Empire under the Petrine régime the location of the 
capital at the extreme north-western corner accentuated the tendency, 
inherent in the imperial government's Westernizing policy, for a Wes- 
ternized official class to become ated, like the Hellenic and Hel- 
lenized ruling element in the Seleucid Monarchy, from the unassimilated 
mass of the population. "This social schism was the price paid by the 
Russian Empire for a reception of the alien civilization of the West 
which never went far enough on the technological plane to achieve Peter 
the Great's ambition of making Russia capable of holding her own in 
war against the strongest Western antagonist who might enter the field 


1 This was the date on which Saint Petersburg officially became the capital of the 
Ronan Empire; but ths site of the new city bad already been the seat of government de 
{oio since May 1703, when Peter ihe Great had started work on the bulding of Saint 

Petersburg; fon, though the task of conjuring a great city out of a wildemess of waterway 
and marsh was narurally à labour of many years, the Tear had at once planted himself 
9m the spot o direct the work in person; end the Ttar, Wherever resident, was the 
E551 MNA 

Phe seat of government was moved back from Saint Petersburg to Moscow in A. 
1728, butwasrutranserred tg St, Petersburg in aD, 173a Gee Sumner, BH Peter the 
Great and $^. 9727527. asin (London 1950, Bnghah Universities Press), p. 199). 

S There «the pant domestic history of Rustin Orthodox Christen 
dem which may have helped Saint Petersburg to maintain iani as the capital of the 
Russian Empire for as long avi dd. The Empire had been brought into existence through 
‘the imposition of the rule of the Grand Duchy of Muscovy upon the eiy-state of 
Novgorod between ab, 1471 and 1479: At that date Novgorod represented one half of 
Russian Orthodox Christendom, and this not merely in the extent of her territory but 
alao în the complexion and orientation of her culture, The Russian state which bad been 
converted to Eastern Orthodox Christianity by the cultural influence of the East Re 
mire at the close of the tenth century ofthe Christian Era bud been founded by pagan 
seafarers who had made their way into Russia at her opposite extremity, from Sendin 
ia, Their port of entry had been Novgorod, on the Hiver Volkhov, which the sesgoing 
hips of the Vikings were able to asend via tne River Neva and Lake Ladoga, When the 
Scandinavians in their homelands were converted to Western Catholic Christiani. a 
gonversion which was simultaneous with thet of the Russians to Eastern Orthodoxy— 
‘Nevanrod bones point of contac beween Runia amd Werten Crgtendim and 
it continued to perform this funtion till its subjugation by Muscovy, The heavy hand of 
Miuscovite autocracy extinguished both Novgorod overseas trade with the West and 
the seligoverning institutions that were her heritage from the pagan Viking Age and 
that had been favoured by the cultural elects of Novgorod's subsequent commercial 
intercourse with the Hansa towns. In crushing Novgorod and what she stood for, the 
Muscovite empire-bulder Ivan TIT and his succeszors were depriving Russian Orthodox 
Christendom of a valuable cultural asset, and conversely Peter the Greas, in founding 
Saint Petersburg, Was in a sense merely restoring to Russia tis treasure of which his 

robbed her. n purely geographical terma, Saint Petersburg was the 
ighteenth-cenrury counterpart of a medieval Novgorod, taking into account the increase 
inthe size and drought of seagoing ships that Lad ben place n the meantime, In 
cultural terma the elect of the removal of the capital ofthe Russian Empire to Saint 
Petersburg from Moscow was to create et that stage the situation which would have been 
‘tested inthe fourteen-eighties fa that date the political unifeation of Russia bed been 
brought about through the city-state of Novgoros’s conquering the Grand Duchy of 
Moscow instead of through Moscow's conquering Novgorod, In the light of tus histo 
‘al background, Peter the Great's act of transferring hs capital from Moscow to Saint 
Peterburg appears somewhat lesa perverse than Seleucus Nicators act of transfering 
his from a aite in Babylonia to Antioch. 
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against her. Peter's successors thus fell between two stools; and this was 
‘one of the causes of the progressive decay of an always unsound Petrine 
régime after the assassination of the Tsar Alexander IT in A.D. 1881. 

‘In the War of A.D. 1914-18 the Russian Empire narrowly escaped the 
fate of the Seleucid Monarchy in 83 ».c. Indeed, Saint Petersburg had 
come near to proving as fatal to the Russian Empire as Antioch proved 
to be to the Seleucid Monarchy before the empire-building work of 
‘Tsar Ivan III and Tsar Ivan IV was salvaged at the eleventh hour by 
the Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks snatched the Russian Empire out of the 
jaws of destruction in order to transform it into a Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the general tendency of the Russian Communist. 
Revolution was to carry the process of Westernization, initiated by Peter 
the Great, a long wage farther, albeit, at tkis stage, along a line which 
was heretical from the orthodox Western standpoint of the day. But in 
one vital point the Bolsheviks made a change which was unquestionably 
a return to the Pre-Petrine Muscovite tradition. They retransferred the 
seat of government from Saint Petersburg to Moscow;! and this was 
perhaps the most effective single step that they could have taken to 
ensure that the results of their salvaging work should be lasting. 

‘As for the capitals of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy and the 
Napoleonic Empire, we can do no more than speculate about the changes 
of location that might have taken place if the Napoleonic Empire had 
been less short-lived and if the Danubian Monarchy had either made 
good its academic pretensions or seized its golden opportunity. If in the 
eighteenth century of the Christian Era the Hapsburg Power had not 
allowed itself to be diverted, by inconclusive contests with rival Western 
Powers for the possession of relatively small and unimportant morsels of 
territory, from achieving its manifest destiny of entering into the heritage 
of the Ottoman Empire in the whole of South-Eastern Europe from the 
‘eastern outworks of Vienna to Adrianople and Yannina,*itis conceivable 
that in such circumstances the seat of government might have travelled 
down the Danube from Vienna to Budapest, or even as far as Belgrade. 
On the other hand, if by some miracle the Hapsburg Monarchy had suc- 
ceeded in becoming in reality the oecumenical power, embracing the 
whole of Western Christendom in a single polity, which it purported 
to be in its style and title and which it was pictured as being in the 
imaginations of its own Catholic subjects and of its Orthodox Christian. 
and Muslim neighbours and adversaries on the south-east’, it is con- 
ceivable that in such circumstances the capital might have travelled in 
the opposite direction—up the Danube from Vienna to Ratisbon or 
Ulm, or even farther afield to either Milan or Frankfurt. Tt is likewise 
conceivable that one or other of the two last-mentioned cities might 
have eventually superseded Paris as the capital of the Napoleonic Empire 
if the French empire-builders had known how to perpetuate their 
‘momentary success in achieving their own less impracticable task of 


2 See V. v, 326-7. 
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unifying politically the debris of an abortive medieval cosmos of city- 
states in Northern Italy, Flanders, and Western Germany. 


Migrations of the Capital Cities of Metropolitan Empire-builders 

If we take, in conclusion, a glance at those universal states that had 
been founded neither by aliens nor by barbarians nor by marchmen but 
by some metropolitan power, we shall observe here a general tendency 
for the seat of government to start in a central position and subsequently 
to travel towards the frontiers of a politically unified world. 

‘The classical example of this tendency is afforded by the history of 
the Indic universal state, which was both originally founded and sub- 
sequently re-established by dynasties whose ancestral domain was the 
centrally situated etate of Magadha. The Mauryas and the Guptas alike 
retained their seat of government at Pataliputra (the latter-day Patna), 
which had previously been Magadha’s parochial capital. Standing, as it 
did, at the junction of the Ganges with the Jumna and with two other 
tributaries, Pataliputra was the natural administrative centre for the 
Ganges Basin; yet, in spite of the practical advantageousness of the 
site, which worked together with the imponderable forces of tradition and 
prestige to preserve Pataliputra’s prerogative, the seat of government 
eventually travelled north-westward in both these two parallel chapters 
of Indic history, and in both cases alike it was drawn in that direction 
by politico-military pressures from beyond the frontier in that quarter. 

After the derelict domain of an enfeebled Mauryan Empire had been 
overrun by the Euthydemid Bactrian Greek prince Demetrius in the 
second decade of the second century B.C., the conqueror transferred the 
seat of government from Pataliputra to a new site far along the Great 
North-West Road? connecting the former Mauryan capital with Deme- 
trius's own former capital at Bactra (Balkh) on the Central Asian side of 
the Hindu Kush? Demetrius's New Taxila* lay near the old city of the 
same name, in the neighbourhood of the latter-day Rawalpindi, which, 
before the foundation of the Mauryan Empire, had been the capital of 
a parochial Indian state; and it commanded the approaches, on the 
Indian side, to the difficult section of the highway in which a traveller 
had to negotiate the three successive obstacles of the River Indus, the 
Khyber Pass, and the main chain of the Hindu Kush. 

‘This neighbourhood was the natural location for the capital of a 
Power which was seeking to ‘abolish the Hindu Kush’ by uniting the 
Ganges-Jumna Basin with the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin.’ ‘The Greek war- 
lord Demetyius’s pioneering essay in this audacious defiance of physical 

E See Il ii, x30, 2 Seo xi, maps a3 and 24, 

3 For this road which ran into the Great North-East Road of the Achuemnesian Empire 
con the steppe of Türkmenistan, Between the let bank of the Oxus and the north-eastern 
dge of the Traian Been se Tarn W. Wet The Greeks a Basta and ndi (Can 


rte 1098, University Press), pp. 61-62. "Tarn, op. cit, p 179. 
his geopolitical” tour de force which was achieved by the Bactrian Greek price 


Demetrius and was repeated by hs Kushan barbarian succtesore hd is counterpart i 
‘Wester ior n de Tong continuing pale union of ledmont wi Savoy in 
defiance of the interventna physical barrier of the Alpe (ee IV, iv. 25-0) ln this minias 
Sere Western reprodue on are munat ten ding en of Doren Race 

tin corresponded in location to Taxila (Rawalpindi, Vercelli to Sagala (Sialkot, Sust 
to Beshiwar, and Chambéry to Bactra (Balkh). P 2 + 
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geography proved ephemeral. The Bactrian Greek Power had no sooner 
overrun the Mauryan Empire than it was broken up by fratricidal war- 
fare which opened the way for Nomad invasions of its dominions on the 
Indian as well as the Central Asian side of the Hindu Kush;! but, when, 
after more than two centuries of kaleidoscopic political changes," the 
momentary achievement of the Greek empire-builder Demetrius was 
repeated in the first century of the Christian Era by the Kushan empire- 
builder Kadphises I and was perpetuated by Kadphises’ successors, 
the seat of government of this reconstituted political union of North- 
Western India with Central Asia came to rest not far from the spot 
originally selected for it by Demetrius. The capital of the Kushan 
Empire was planted at Peshawar, on the Great North-West Road 
between the Indus and the Khyber Pass š 

After the Mauryan Empire had been re-established by the Guptas, 
history repeated itself. The Guptas, like their predecessors, ruled the 
Indic World from Pataliputra; but, when the Guptan Empire collapsed 
in its turn and was momentarily restored by the Emperor Harsha 
(imperabat a.D. 606-47),* this last of all the rulers of an Indic universal 
state placed his seat of government, not at Pataliputra, but at Sthanes- 
vara on the banks of the Upper Jumna, above the site of Delhi, covering 
the north-western approaches to the Ganges Basin from the quarter 
from which Hun and Gurjara Nomad invaders had swept down on the 
Guptan Empire from the Eurasian Steppe in the preceding chapter of 
Indic history. 

Like the Mauryan and Guptan empires, ‘the Empire of the Four 
Quarters’, which was the Sumeric universal state, was founded by a 
power situated in the heart of the world on which it conferred political 
unity, The founder, Ur-Engur, alias Ur-Nammu (imperabat circa 2143- 
2126 or 2079-2062 2.c.), was the ruler of Ur, one of the oldest of the 
Sumerian city-states in the Tigris-Euphrates Delta; and Ur remained 
the capital till ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters’, 118 years after its 
foundation, was broken up by an Elamite revolt. After an interlude of 
more than two hundred years, the empire of Ur-Engur was at length 
partially restored by Hammurabi (imperabat circa 1792-1750 or 1728- 
1686 5c.) but this Amorite saviour of the Sumeric Society did not 


Donec 


‘han New Taxila to Pataliputra (see Tarn, op. et, pp. 247-8). x 

7" For this obscure passage in the history of the contact of the Indie, Hellenic, Syriac, 
and Nomadic civilizations, see V. v. 133, n. t following Tarn, W. W-, op. cit, 

3 See Smith, V. A.: The Early History of India, 3rd ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon 
Press), pp. 261-2. On the political map of the World in Ai. rosa the role of Taxila 
(Rawalpindi in Demetrius  resim and of Peshiwar in Kanishla'a was being played by 
Kabul as the capital of a Kingdom of Afghanistan which had reproduced the structure of 
the Bactrian Grek and the Kushan Empire by uniting territories ing on opposite side 
of the Hindu Kush, The domain of this twentieth-century kingdom of Afghanistan wa 
Si course, much les extensive than those of either of its forerunners, On the north-west 
fk did not extend beyond the left bank of the Upper Oxus, while on the south-east it did 
ot now iuc the tight bank of the Indus at any points 
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reinstate Ur in her former role of serving as the imperial seat of govern- 
ment. Hammurabi governed the empire which he had partially re- 
established from his own ancestral capital at Babylon—a city which was 
‘the gate’, not only of the Gods, but also of the Amorite barbarians who, 
during the anarchy following the collapse of the dominion of Ur, had 
found in Babylon their port of entry from the North Arabian Steppe 
into the north-west corner of the Land of Shinar. 

egarded from the standpoint of Sumer—the cradle of the Sumeric 
Civilization in the south-eastern quarter of the Tigris-Euphrates Delta 
—or even from the wider standpoint of the combined domains of Sumer 
and its Semitic neighbour and pupil Akkad, Babylon lay on the north- 
western fringe of the Sumeric World; but the geographical situation had 
been transformed to Sumer’s own detriment, and to Babylon's ultimate 
profit, by the very success of the Sumeric empire-builder Ur-Engur. 
"The universal state which Ur-Engur had founded and which Ham- 
murabi had partially re-established was not confined to Sumer and 
Akkad; in its original avatar, at any rate, it embraced the whole of ‘the 
Fertile Crescent’, girdling the northern bay of the North Arabian Steppe 
from the Land of Shinar through Assyria and Mesopotamia as far as 
Syria and Palestine, which had been opened up during a preceding Time 
of Troubles by Assyrian traders and Akkadian war-lords; and, in estab- 
lishing an empire of this extent, Ur had deprived herself and the other 
cities of Sumer once for all of the central position which they had 
originally occupied. The expansion of the Sumeric World up-river, 
north-westward, by commerce and conquest had been an incomparably 
quicker process than its expansion down-river, south-eastward, by the 
gradual silting-up of the head of the Persian Gulf. 

"Thus Ur'sempire-building work made Babylon’s fortune; and, though 
Babylon’s first innings as the capital of a universal state did not outlast 
the final collapse of ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters’ which followed 
Hammurabi's death, the parvenu Amorite imperial city lived on to 
enjoy a second innings and a third. After she had recovered her prestige 
and renewed her youth by bringing the ancient sedentary population of 
the Land of Shinar into a fraternal union with the interloping Chaldaean 
tribesmen in an heroic resistance to Assyrian militarism,’ Babylon was 
the inevitable capital of Nabopolassar’s and Nebuchadnezzar's Neo- 
Babylonian Empire, which provided a universal state for the Sumeric 
Civilization's Babylonic successor. And, after the life of this Neo- 
Babylonian Empire had been cut short by an Achaemenian conquest, 
the city of Babylon once again survived a political catastrophe to become, 
as we have seen, the principal capital, de facto, of its alien conquerors, 

"This virtual retention of an onerous imperial status never reconciled. 
Babylon to Achaemenian rule. No doubt the Babylonians were aware 
that they owed their dubious good fortune, not to their alien masters’ 
goodwill, but to the felicitousness of their city's geographical position, 
which constrained the Achaemenidae to use her as a political centre, 
however much political trouble she might give them. No doubt the 
Babylonian priesthood were quick to regret their folly in having facilitated 

? See IV. iv, 477-9. 7? On p. 300, n. 1, and on p. 205, n. 4, above, 
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Cyrus's task by turning against their own emperor Nabonidus; and 
indeed it is remarkable that Nabonidus’s unpopularity should have been 
so extreme as to inveigle the opposition in his own household into cutting 
off its nose to spite its face. One cause of this unpopularity was the 
archaeologist-emperor's tactlessly pedantic religious policy; another 
cause may have been a fear that his penchant towards awkward innova- 
tions might inspire him to transfer the capital from Babylon to some 
other site. Nabonidus showed a marked interest in the North-West 
Mesopotamian city of Harrán, which not only happened to be his own 
home town (if this inference from the evidence is correct) but was well 
placed for serving as a northern bulwark for the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
against the Achaemenian successor-state of an expansive Median high- 
land Power which had been encircling ‘the Fertile Crescent’ from the 
Zagros to the Antitaurus.! Was Nabonidus planning to move the seat of 

wernment of his threatened empire to: this distant outpost # Or was 
fe perhaps planning to move it to his yet more distant asylum at Tayma 
in the Hijaz?5 Nabonidus's hostile Babylonian contemporaries may have 
had no better intelligence than twentieth-century Western scholars had 
about what was really brewing in their cranky emperor's mind; but we 
‘may guess that their conjectures and anxieties on this score played some 
part in the prompting of their suicidal policy. 

In the event, Babylon succeeded in preserving her imperial preroga- 
tive in despite of Nabonidus's caprice as well as the Achaemenids’ 
hostility, and the blow which was to deprive her not only of her status 
but of her existence was dealt her by her Macedonian deliverers from 
Achaemenian domination. Seleucus Nicator put Babylon out of court 
by planting his new foundations of Seleucia-on-Tigris® on a site still 
more convenient than the site of Babylon itself for the oecumenical pur- 
pose that Babylon had been serving since the days of Hammurabi. 
location of Seleucia-on-Tigris was indeed so well chosen that, as we 
have seen,’ the Seleucids’ barbarian Arsacid successors and the Arsacids" 
militantly anti-Hellenic Sasanid supplanters made Ctesiphon, the cast- 
bank suburb of Seleucia, into the seat of government of their dominions; 
and, under the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, Ctesiphon had an avatar in the shape 
of Baghdad.’ As for Babylon herself, she had dwindled to vanishing- 
point by the first century of the Christian Era. Yet, after she had forfeited 
to Seleucia-Ctesiphon the imperial role which Hammurabi had first con- 
ferred on her, her site once more demonstrated its felicity by reverting 

1 See V. vi. 30 and oro. 
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to the part which it had played under Hammurabi’s own ex-Arabian 
Amorite ancestors. Both Hirah, the capital of the Lakhmid Arab prin- 
ipality that stood on guard over the Arabian marches of the Sasanian 
Empire, and Küfab, the cantonment of the Primitive Muslim Arab 
conquerors of ‘Iraq’ and lran, were virtually west-bank suburbs of 
Babylon-on-Euphrates.* 

‘AS a final example of the tendency for the capital of a universal state 
to travel from the centre towards the fringes when the empire-building 
Power has been a metropolitan community, we may observe how in 
‘Minoan history the imperial sceptre passed from Cnossos to Mycenae. 
Cnossos was the natural capital for a ‘thalassocracy of Minos’ ruling the 
waves of the Aegean from a Cretan base of operations; but, in extending 
her dominion to the coasts of Continental Greece, Cnossos paved the 
way for Mycenae to supersede her. 


Who are the Beneficiaries? 

Having now cursorily surveyed the histories of the capitals of univer- 
sal states, we may go on to inquire who were the beneficiaries of the 
insight and will-power that called these capitals into existence. These 
seats of imperial governments served the divers purposes of both violent 
and gentle interlopers, Barbarians swooped down on them in quest of 
mere plunder. Conquerors bred in an alien culture occupied them as a 
step towards reigning in the stead of a legitimate régime whose in- 
heritance they aspired to usurp. Restorers of dilapidated empires, and 
revivers of empires that had completely disintegrated, were aided in 
their reconstruction work by the lingering prestige of the ancient seat of 
imperial government. Alien cultures, either forcibly imposed by con- 
querors or voluntarily imported by native "Herodian" found the 
capitals of universal states convenient stations for the radiation of their 
influence. Higher religions found them equally convenient for their own 
more audacious missionary enterprise of seeking to convert, not merely 
a cultural élite, but Mankind in the mass. During the Babylonish cap- 
tivity of Nebuchadnezzar's deportees from Judah the capital city of a 
secular oecumenical empire actually served an embryonic higher religion 
as the incubator in which it found its soul by exchanging a parochial for 
an oecumenical outlook. 

‘The seat of government of a universal state is indeed good ground for 


2 See p. 191, above, 
2 Tithe Primitive Muslim Arab cantonment st Kafah may be regarded as an avatar of 
an earlier Amorite cantonment at Babylon, Kafah's sister foundation at Basrah may 
Similarly be regarded as an avatar of Oboli (Latind Apologur). Obolie had been onc of 
the cities of Mestne, a siccessor-sate of the Seleucid Monarchy in the extreme south 
‘ast of Babylonia, skirting the head of the Persian Gulf; and this Mestng was an avatar 
‘of the Sea Land which bad been a successrcatsce of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad. 
‘The political secession of the Sea Land from the rest of the Land of Shinar after the 
death of the Emperor Hammurabi may be interpreted as a political expression of a 


Sumerian national consciousness which had survived the replacement of the Sumerian 
by the Akkadian language es the living speech of the population of the former territory of 
Sumer, The special, function of the y of Oba Xe mame i derived from the 
Sumerian word for door avis to serve the Sea Land, as Babylon, ‘the Gate’, served 
Akkad, by providing a port of entry from “the Desert into the Sown'. 

3 "The contrast between alternative "Herodian! and “Zealot reactions to the impact of 
an alien civilization is discussed in IX. vii. 380-635. 
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spiritual seeds to fall into # for a city that is performing this oecumenical 
function is the epitome of a wide world in small compass. Its walls enfold, 
at close quarters, representatives of all nations and classes, speakers of 
all languages, and adherents of all religious connexions and persuasions, 
while its gates lead out on to highways running in all directions to the 
World's end. The same missionary can preach on the same day to 
the populace in the slums and to the Emperor in his palace; and, if, in the 
power of the spirit, he does gain the Emperor's ear, he may hope to see 
the mighty machine of imperial administration set in motion in the cause 
of the Church. Nehemiah’s key-position in the Achaemenian imperial 
household at Susa gave him his opportunity for enlisting the effective 
patronage of the Emperor Artaxerxes I for a temple-state at Jerusalem 
which was still the emotional focus of a world religion in the making; 
and the Jesuit Fathers who sought and won a footing in the imperial 
court at Agra and the imperial court at Peking in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries of the Christian Era dreamed of winning India 
and China for Catholicism by the Nehemian strategy of converting the 
Great Mogul and the Son of Heaven. Had not the Mongol Khiqin 
Qubilay been half-converted by Tibetan missionaries of the Tantric 
Mahayana? 


The Pillage of Capital Cities by Barbarians 
‘The barbarian’s appetite for plunder was sated in the looting of Delhi 
by the Marithas; of Tenochtitlan and Cuzco by the Spaniards; of Susa, 
Persepolis, and Ecbatana by the Macedonians; of Ctesiphon by the 
Primitive Muslim Arabs; of Baghdad by the Mongols; of Loyang by 
the Hiongnu; of Kaiféng by the Kin; of Thebes by the Assyrians; of 
Rome by the Visigoths and Vandals; of Babylon by the Hittites; of 
Cnossos by her Mycenaean marchmen; and of Mycenae, in her turn, 
by her continental backwoodsmen. An imperial capital in which the 
tribute of a subject world has silted up for centuries is an irresistibly 
tempting material prize for invaders who have no subtler or more abiding 
objective; but the seed sown by covetousness so crude as this bears 
a vindictive karma. The unsophisticated barbarian squanders 
gotten gains as quickly as he snatches them; the more cultivated alien 
conqueror who, in behaving as a barbarian, is sinning against the light 
of his own higher moral law, brings a more ironic retribution on the 
society that has bred him. The ill-gotten gains of the Macedonian and 
Spanish conguistadores slipped through their fingers no less quickly than 
those of the Vandals and the Mongols; but in these two heinous cases 
the barren harvest was followed by a calamitous aftermath. The Hellenic 
Society of the fourth century B.C. and the Western Society of the six- 
teenth century of the Christian Era were not only put to shame by the 
barbarism into which their militant apostles had elapsed; they were also 
devastated by it. For a crime which prirhitive barbarians can commit 
with economic impunity does not go unpunished in societies that have 
risen to a money economy. The rifling of the treasure-houses of the 
‘Americas and South-Western Asia put into sudden circulation an 
n 
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avalanche of bullion which produced a catastrophic inflation, and the 
sins of Spanish plunderers at Cuzco and Macedonian plunderers at 
Persepolis were expiated by German peasants in Swabia and by Ionian 
artisans in the Cyclades.t 


The Exploitation of the Prestige of Capital Cities by Empire-builders 

A less barbarous use has been made of imperial capitals by conquerors 
or successors who have looked beyond the immediate indulgence of 
crude appetites towards the more constructive aim of supplanting, re- 
conditioning, or reviving the régimes into whose heritage they have 
entered. ‘Thanks to the camouflaging mirage of immortality that is apt 
to glimmer round the grave of even a long since defunct universal state,? 
a ci-devant imperial capital may retain its prestige long after it has ceased 
to perform its function; and this prestige may stand an interloping 
‘empire-builder in good stead if he inherits or adopts the hallowed site 
as his own seat of government. 

‘When a usurper takes over his victim's former capital as a going con- 
cern, the effect is to lighten his task of hoisting himself into the saddle 
and keeping himself there. Though Peking was first promoted to be a 
seat of imperial government by the intruding barbarian Khitan, and not 
by any thoroughbred Chinese dynasty whose choice of the site might 
have stamped it with the hall-mark of legitimacy in Chinese eyes, the 


subsequent domination of the Chinese people by the Kin in place of 
the Khitan and by the Mongols in place of the Kin was undoubtedly 


facilitated by the retention, under each of these successive barbarian 
régimes, of a capital from which a subject Chinese population had 
gradually grown accustomed to receiving a barbarian master’s word of 
command. A fortiori, in a later passage of Far Eastern history, the reten- 
tion of Peking as the seat of imperial government must have facilitated 
the usurpation of the Manchu barbarians when they took the imperial 
city over, not from barbarian predecessors, but from the thoroughbred 
Chinese dynasty of the Ming. 

‘A similar advantage was secured by the Spaniards when they estab- 
lished the seat of government of the universal state which they imposed 
on the Central American World on the site of Tenochtitlan, which had 
been the capital of the Spaniards’ Aztec forerunners. The political value 
of the accumulated prestige of an existing imperial capital was rated so 
high by the Japanese statesmen who engineered the Meiji Revolution 
that they kept the seat of government at Yedo and induced the Imperial 
House to migrate thither from Kyoto, although Yedo was the seat of a 
“forcéd power? which had been in the saddle for not much longer than 
a quarter of a millennium, while Kyoto had been for more than ten 
centuries (a.D. 795-1869) the seat of the legitimate dynasty which was 
now being rehabilitated. The decisive consideration in the sagacious 
revolutionaries’ minds was no doubt the hard fact that the Japanese 

2 For the inflation of prices that was indicted on the Hellenie World by the Macedo- 
nians’ looting of the Achaemenian treasuries, see Tarn, W. Wt "The Social Question in 
the Third Century in The Hellenistic Age (Cambridge 1923, University Press). 


3 See pp. 7-46, above, 
3 Marvell, Andrew: An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell's Return from Ireland. 
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people had by that time become accustomed to being governed from 
Yedo de facto, whereas Kyoto, for the greater part of its long and 
venerable history, had been an historical museum and political lumber- 
room. 

‘The restorer of a universal state likewise finds his task eased if his own. 
initial seat of government happens to be the former capital of the prostrate 
empire which he is seeking to re-erect. When Amosis successfully 
repeated the achievement of a Mentuhotep by restoring ‘the Middle 
Empire’ of Egypt in the form of ‘the New Empire’, the founder of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty was assuredly assisted, and conceivably inspired, 
by the fact that, like his Eleventh-Dynasty predecessor, he had started 
his career as prince of Thebes. In the history of the Indic Society a 
corresponding service was rendered by Pataliputra to the Guptas when 
they set out from the Mauryas’ historic capital to restore the Mauryas" 
imperial régime. 

Dethroned imperial captials have sometimes been deliberately re- 
instated by empire-builders who have not had the good fortune either 
to find these seats of imperial government still at their disposal as going 
concerns or to inherit them as the local capitals of parochial successor- 
states of ruined universal states which they have set out to restore. 

‘We have seen that, when Han Liu Pang had made himself sole master 
of the Sinic World, he laid out a new oecumenical capital in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Ts'in Power's historic seat of government 
at Hsien Yang, which had been wantonly destroyed by Hsiang Yà after 
it had been carefully spared by Liu Pang himself. When, some eight 
hundred years later, Han Liu Pang's Ch’ang Ngan was reinstated by the 
Sui Dynasty, under the new name of Si Ngan, as the capital of an 
empire which was intended by its founders to be an avatar of the Empire 
of Ts'in and Han, this act of Sui statesmanship bore witness to the 
vitality of the prestige that clings to a site which has once been a seat of 
oecumenical dominion; for by that date nearly six hundred years had 
passed since Ch’ang Ngan had been dethroned. When the Posterior 
Han Dynasty had re-established the Han Power after its momentary 
collapse in A.D. 9, they had not reinstated the Prior Han Dynasty’s 
capital. They found Chang Ngan in ruins; for in the anarchy of A.D. 
gras the city ni out by Liu Pang had suffered the fts of Hsien Yang 
in the anarchy after the death of Ts’in She Hwang-ti; but in choosing a 
new site the second founder of the Han Power, Kwang Wuti, did not 
overlook the value of historic associations. His substitute for Ch'ang 
Ngan was Loyang, which had been the last seat of the Ts'in Powers 
predecessors the Chéu, The Chóu, as we have seen,* had been extin- 
guished by Ts'in She Hwang-ti's grandfather in 249 5.c.; and, for more 
than five centuries before that, their authority had been as shadowy as 
was that of the Japanese Imperial House during the ten centuries pre- 
ceding the Meiji Restoration. In the tiny enclave round Loyang which 
was all that then remained of their once extensive patrimony within as 
well as outside ‘the passes’, the Chóu had continued to perform certain 
customary ritual functions without retaining a shred of practical power. 

? On p. 212, above. 2 On p, ara, n. 4, shove, 
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Tt is remarkable that this simulacrum of an imperial past should have 
invested Loyang with a prestige so abiding as to make its fortune more 
than 250 years after even a nominal primacy had been taken from it, 
Yet this Sinic case, though extreme, is not unique. 

"The prestige of Delhi, for example, survived the decline and fall of 
the Mughal Empire after the death of Awrangzīb so triumphantly that, 
more than two hundred years later, she compelled the British to transfer 
the seat of government of a raj which had been rebuilt on a basis of 
British sea-power to the inland site of the capital of their Mughal pre- 
ecessors from the maritime site of their own original capital at Calcut 
Moscow, too, possessed sufficient prestige to allow her to wait, as Delhi 
waited, for more than two hundred years for her eventual triumph over 
a parvenu competitor. Saint Petersburg was Calcutta's twin in her fate, 
as well as in her location. 

‘As for Babylon, it was inevitable? that she should be the capital of a 
Neo-Babylonian Empire that was a political embodiment of Babylon's 
genius, but it is remarkable that her situation and prestige should have 
compelled her Achaemenian conquerors to perpetuate Babylon's im- 
perial prerogative by making her one of the seats of government of their 
own dominions in preference to a loyal though unpractical Persepoli 
Tt is even more remarkable that the situation and prestige of Peking 
should have compelled the Ming Dynasty to reverse a deliberate break 
with an odious past. When the Ming had succeeded in expelling the 
‘Mongols from Intramural China, they had transferred the seat of 
government to Nanking from a city whose only role in Far Eastern 
history till then had been to serve as the capital of successive barbarian 
conquerors. Peking was obnoxious to Chinese sentiment for the reason 
that had rendered her attractive to the Mongol successors of the Kin 
and to the Kin successors of the Khitan. Yet she was able to compel the 
‘Ming to reinstate her at the risk of stultifying themselves in the eyes of 
their own militantly anti-barbarian Chinese supporters. 

In a Medieval Western World the ‘Roman Emperors’ of the German 
nation could not acquire a perfect title to legitimate investiture with 
their purple shirt of Nessus without paying at least one visit to the 
ruins of Rome in order to be crowned in the midst of them by the Pope 
and acclaimed by ‘a Roman People’ who in their day were, not the faex, 
but the faex faecis Romuli? For German potentates whose strength was 
derived from hereditary dominions lying north of the Alps, this Italian 
expedition was always as costly and perilous as it was frequently barren 
and humiliating, Yet the prestige of a dead Rome's shadow was still 
so great that, for the sake of it, these moth-kings sacrificed a living 
Germany’s substance; and, though the medieval German Kingdom 
eventually came to grief through a persistent pursuit of this Roman 
‘will-o’-the-wisp, Napoleon's subsequent experience was to indicate 
retrospectively the difficulties in which the medieval Western Emperors 
might have involved themselves if they had refused to pay their personal 
homage to the ex-imperial city's imponderable power. 


4 The reason has been indicated on p. 226, sbove. 
2 See IL ik tara. "See Cicero: Ad Atticum, 1t i, § B. 
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When Napoleon set to work to build the débris of a cosmos of 
medieval Western city-states into an empire founded on the might of 
the most populous and powerful Western national state of his day, he 
signalized his intention of providing an effective substitute for ‘the Holy 
Roman Empire’ by pointedly breaking with the traditional procedure 
for investiture with the imperial office. Instead of making a pilgrimage 
to Rome in the wake of an Austrasian Charlemagne and his Saxon and 
Franconian successors, Napoleon summoned the Pope from Rome to 
Paris and required him to assist at his coronation in his own imperial 
capital. Though ‘the Corsican usurper’ himself was naher Roman nor 
French, Napoleonic Paris might well feel that she could look con- 
temporary Rome in the face, Had not Paris been the intellectual centre 
of the Western World since the twelfth century and its cultural centre 
as well since the seventeenth? And was not her new imperial master now 
doing for Paris what Augustus had done for Rome when—finding her 
a city of brick and leaving her a city of marble'—he gave her the physical 
presence that befitted the capital of the World? For the drily rational 
intelligence of a Napoleon, such considerations might be conclusive; yet 
the event was to prove that, in the Year Thirteen of the New Era of the 
French Revolution, Napoleon had under-estimated the longevity of tradi- 
tional pieties. By flouting Rome and bullying her sovereign pontiff, he 
won, not respect for his own political power, but sympathy for the 
helplessness of his venerable victim. 

While the Old Rome in the days of her physical impotence thus com- 
pelled a series of Western war-lords to reckon with her during a thousand 
‘years running from the date of Charlemagne's coronation to the date of 
Napoleon's, the New Rome gave proof of a comparable power by 
hypnotizing first the Palaioléghi and then the ‘Osmanlis. 

When Michael Palziológhos took Constantinople from its unhappy 
Western occupants in A.D. 1261, he was relieving them of an untenable 
position at the cost of creating one for himself and his heirs. In con- 
centrating his efforts on the capture of the ex-imperial city he had let 
slip through his fingers the best part of his dominions in Anatolia;* and, 
in thus exchanging a countryside that had been the source of his strength. 
for a city that was a liability, he found himself constrained to seek sup- 
port against the Turkish enemy whom he had neglected from the Latin 
‘enemy whom he had affronted. An Eastern Orthodox Christian prin- 
cipality in these straits could not hope to buy military assistance from 
Western Catholic Christendom except at the price of ecclesiastical sub- 
mission to the Papacy; and this payment was repeatedly offered by the 
Palaioléghi, to be invariably rejected by a fanatically Orthodox Greek 
clergy and people. This insoluble problem of reconciling incompatible 
terms of appeasement was the rock on which the Palaeologan ship of 
state eventually foundered: 

‘Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei getan. 
? Suetonius Tranquillus, C.: TheLives of the Caesars, Divas Augustus, chap. 2x §3 
2 See V vi a98, n. 7, and p. 2, above 
3 Bee IV. iv. 635-10. 
20 12 
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"The Palaiológhi obtained a posthumous revenge; for, in attracting. 
the 'Osmanlis into their wake and drawing them out of Asiainto Europe,? 
they exposed these conquerors and supplanters of theirs to the lure of 
the siren-city by whom they themselves had been brought to shipwreck. 
‘The ‘Osmanlis could not resist the temptation of seizing a prize that had. 
twice eluded the grasp of their Arab co-religionists and ensamples. They 
were beckoned forward by the legendary figure of the martyr Seyyid 
Battil? Yet, when in A.D. 1453 Mehmed ‘Osmanli the Conqueror 
repeated Michael Palaiológhos's feat, he too was yielding to the magic 
of the imperial ity against the dictates of a sober raison d'état, In 
impelling Sultan Mehmed to conquer her, Constantinople succeeded at 
last in retrieving her own long-adverse fortunes. By the time of the 
Conqueror's descendant Suleyman the Magnificent's death in A.D. 1566, 
Constantinople found herself the capital of a larger empire than she had. 
been ruling in A.D. 56s, at the death of Justinian the Prodigal. Yet, by 
the same token, the commonwealth of which she was the ornament and. 
incubus was by that time once more on the verge of a calamitous decline; 
and in Ottoman history this decline was to be consummated by a fall 
before the revolutionary architects of the Ottoman Empire's Turkish 
successor-state could summon up the courage to transfer the seat of 
government from Constantinople to Ankara, 

This defiance of Constantinople’: magic power was indeed the Turkish 
nationalists’ only alternative to committing national suicide; yet even 
then they could not bring themselves to throw away the millstone that 
the Ottoman Conqueror of Constantinople had hung about the Turkish 
nation’s neck.3 Though Atatiirk and his fellow revolutionaries dethroned 
Constantinople, they insisted on retaining possession of her; and in 
getting their way on this point they did their worst to defeat the govern- 
ing purpose of all their policy. This governing purpose was to nurse 
their new-born national state into a vigorous and healthy maturity. The 
reformers realized in principle that, if they were to give this delicate 
infant a fair chance of survival, they must allow it to start life free from 
the grievous burdens that had broken the back of the old Ottoman 
Empire; and in two cases in point they did not flinch from putting this 
principle into practice. They renounced bona fide all ambition to re- 
impose Turkish rule on either the Arabs or the Balkan Christians. Yet, 
‘when they had to take their decision about the most formidable burden 
of all, they opted for clinging to Constantinople and thereby stultified 
the rest of their acts; for, in burdening the Turkish Republic with Con- 
stantinople, they were condemning her, sooner or later, to fall foul of 
the Soviet Union for the same ineluctable reasons of strategic and com- 
mercial geography that had brought the old Ottoman Empire into 
collision with the old Russia. At the time of writing, it seemed not 
impossible that Constantinople might once again play her sinister role 
of luring to destruction a state which had failed to resist the temptation 
of possessing her. 

1 See DIL iii, a7 and V. vi. 184. 


2 See V. v, ass and 256, 
2 Mace iit 6. 
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The Use of Capital Cities as Transmitting-stations for the Radiation of 
Cultures. 


Having now examined certain passages of history in which an 
ex-imperial city bas enchanted some empire-builder into purchasing the 
asset of her prestige at a prohibitive price, we may go on to consider 
cases in which an imperial capital has served as a transmitting-station 
for the diffusion of an alien culture, This was the role of Vienna in the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, of Saint Petersburg in the Petrine 
Russian Empire, of Antioch-on-Orontes and Seleucia-on-Tigris in the 
Seleucid Monarchy, of Calcutta in the British Indian Empire, of Mexico 
City in the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain, and of Lima in the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru, 

t will be seen that in most of these instances the imperial ‘radio city’ 
‘was a new foundation planted on virgin soil; and in the founding of 
Seleucia and Antioch and Saint Petersburg this geographical breach 
with the past was certainly deliberate. Peter the Great realized that the 
most effective installation for radiating Western culture into Russia 
would be a seat of Russian government that had no pre-Western associa- 
tions, and he rejected Moscow, as Seleucus Nicator rejected Babylon, 
because she was a citadel of the culture which he was planning to 
replace. Yet this cultural missionary’s rule of thumb was broken with 
impunity by the Spanish foundation of Mexico City and by the Seleucid 


2 Vienna served as a station for the transmission of the Western culture to sub- 
Western and non-Western receivers, though the province af Low Austi in ih 
‘Vienna ay, was, lie ie ety el an itera part of di Western World: Vigno was 
Samet ets he wart fs ean ouam barraa the kanet a Waris Cilea 
dorm and ite eastern marches—the lands of the Crown of the Hungarian King Saint 
Soepen and de Usted Ringlom o Sland-Lithumie ie viie the Wener Cir 
culate wa dila wth a titare ofthe omad euet tne utar Steppe Viene? 
Suns Rnction wun to sodas a sben Wastes cian ate Me 
Ae esc teen is i tope ea sven Ai the 
Weter World and, beyond hee again, into Ease Orthodox Chrsadom and Dies 
siii. Vienna gerssuce of a cubus t was cited b her geognpbin 
fent ec wis idit che mv af the tra ter dng ee e 
Fiver ith (wher the Bat begins according b an rinsing Viennese ow ot), de 
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Westem Cnvistendom in tis quarter. Sanding, sa shë hus stood oth her back to re 
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‘Wells god non Wenera eddy tothe ett and anus of he 
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foundation of Seleucia-on-Eulaeus. Mexico City was not prevented from 
fulfilling her revolutionary cultural task by any lingering ghost of an 
‘Aztec Tenochtitlan; nor was the Seleucid avatar of Susa inhibited from 
being an active and long-lived focus of Greek life and letters by the 
more formidable legacy of a site which had been the national capital of 
Elam before rising to its political apogee as the imperial capital of the 
Achaemenidae. 

‘The success of this subsidiary transmitting station for the diffusion of 
Hellenism on an historic site, which, under the Seleucid régime, had 
ceased to be a capital city, brings out another prevalent feature in the 
policy of alien empire-builders who use their seats of government for 
the diffusion of their culture. The Seleucidae were not content to pro- 
vide for the radiation of Hellenism from a single centre only. When 
Seleucus Nicator rejected Seleucia-on-Tigris in favour of Antioch-on- 
Orontes in choosing the location for his imperial capital,’ he did not 
deprive the abortive Tigrine seat of government of its cultural role. 
Seleucia-on-Tigris ‘made history’ as the local transmitting-station for 
Hellenism in Babylonia for the next five centuries, and it was the glory 
of the Seleucidae that, not only on the banks of the Orontes and the 
‘Tigris, but throughout their dominions, from Seleucia-on-Eulaeus to 
Laodicea-on-Lycus, they sowed with a generous hand a star-dust of 
Greek city-states which continued, long after the disappearance of the 
missionary dynasty that had called them into being, to shine like a Milky 
‘Way across the face of South-Western Asia 

‘The Spaniards likewise were not content to confine themselves to the 
use of Mexico City in Central America, or of Lima in the Andean World, 
as stations for the radiation of the culture that they had brought with 
them actoss the Atlantic from Western Europe. As we have already 
noticed,’ the Spanish Crown planted its vast new dominions overseas 
with settlements of Spanish colonists, organized in self-governing muni- 
cipalities, who, like the Greek colonists in the Seleucid dominions, were 
to propagate their distinctive way of life by the display of a living 
example; and, in rural tracts which the radiation of these scattered 
Spanish municipalities could not reach, the conversion of the subject 
population was catered for by the Achaemenian expedient of conferring 
feudal appanages on grandees of the ruling race. In the Spanish Empire 
such encomiendast were granted to their recipients on the condition that, 
in return for the economic privilege of being furnished by the Crown 
with a supply of native labour, they must provide for the instruction of 
their serfs in the Catholic version of the Christian Faith. In the British 
Empire in India, Madras and Bombay played their part, side by side 


Tivals the Polemics, whose objective, Jlenice thei Enyptiac subjects, but 
to exploit them. On Eg pe angle Gre 
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with Calcutta, in the dissemination of an inflowing alien culture, as the 
provincial centres in Spanish America and Seleucid Asia played theirs 
side by side with Lima and Mexico City and Antioch and Seleucia; and 
Saint Petersburg was singular in serving as the sole centre for the 
diffusion of Western culture, as well as the sole political capital, in the 
structure of the Petrine Russian Empire, 


The Use of Capital Cities as Seminaries for Higher Religions 

We have now made some survey of the divers services that imperial 
capitals perform for alien cultures, for alien or indigenous empire- 
builders, and for predatory barbarians; but their historic mission lies 
in the religious field. 

‘The potent effect on the destinies of Mankind which the Sinicimperial 
city of Loyang was still exercising at the time when these lines were 
being written was not a consequence of her former political role as the 
seat of the Eastern Chéu Dynasty and subsequently of the Posterior 
Han; she was exercising it in virtue of having been the nursery in which 
the seeds of the Mahayina—wafted by the winds of History from India 
to China over the Eurasian Steppe—were acclimatized to a Sinic cultural 
environment and were thus enabled to resow themselves broadcast 
over the face of the Sinic World. It is true that this historic religious 
mission would not have fallen to Loyang if the Emperor Kwang Wuti 
had not previously chosen her for the service of a political purpose; but 
it was the unforeseen religious consequence of the Posterior Han states- 
man’s political choice that gave Loyang her opportunity to make a 
lasting mark on history. 

‘The abiding significance of other seats of a transitory political power 
was likewise due to their religious associations. Si Ngan, for example, 
was still influencing the life of Mankind in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era not because, from a.D. 89 to A.D. 907, she had been the 
political capital of the Empire of the Sui and T'ang but because, under 
the T'ang régime, she had become a centre for the diffusion’ of the 
‘Mahayana, Manichaeism, and the Nestorian form of Christianity. The 
desolate site of Qaraqorum was still invisibly alive because, as an un- 
designed effect of this ephemeral steppe-city’s meteoric political career 
in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, she had brought mission- 
aries of the Roman Catholic Christianity of the West face to face with 
Central Asian exponents of Nestorianism and Tibetan exponents of 
Lamaism. Peking, in her turn, had won immortality when, as the poli- 
tical capital of successive Mongol, Ming, and Manchu régimes, she had 
fallen heir to Qaraqorum’s role as a disseminator of higher religions. 
In a.D. 1928 the city from which a large portion of the Human Race had 
been governed in succession by Qubiláy and Yung Lo and Chien Lung 
was at last deprived for a season by a victorious Kuomintang of the poli- 
tical prerogative which she had so long enjoyed; yet, twenty years Tater, 
before she had yet found her opportunity of constraining the Kuomin- 
tang's Communist successors to serve her purpose by making her the 
political capital of China once again, she was still making her mark in 
the life of the contemporary world as an intellectual centre under the 
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non-committal new name of Peiping;* and this cultural role, which had 
thus survived Peking's fall from her imperial estate, had been conferred. 
on her by a succession of religious missionaries who had preached and 
practised within her gates: the Tibetan Lamas who had gained the ear 
of Qubiliy; the emissaries of the Roman Church who, twice over, had 
won a footing in this distant base of operations; and the Protestant 
educator-evangelists who had followed in the Jesuits’ footsteps and had 
prepared the way for Peiping to fulfil her latier-day function. 

In the year A.D. 1952 it was manifest that Peter and Paul, not Romulus 
or Augustus, had been the true authors of the immortality of Rome. By 
that date, more than sixteen centuries had run their course since Rome 
had forfeited to Constantinople and Trèves the prerogative of serving 
as the political capital of a united Hellenic World; and the paltry 
political consolation prize which the former imperial city had tardily 
received when, in aD. 1870, she had been turned into the national 
capital of a Modern Western parochial state had been written down to 
its true value by the humiliation of the Kingdom of Italy in the world 
war of a.D. 1939-45. The world-wide influence which Rome was never- 
theless still exercising—unaffected by political vicissitudes—was a con- 
sequence of the work and death, in Rome, of the two Apostles nineteen 
hundred years before. It was also a consequence of Christianity's subse- 
quently displayed genius for assimilating and transmuting vital elements 
of other alien religions which had made themselves at home in Rome 
before the seeds of Christianity had been sown there. The Great Mother 
who was to play so distinctive a part in the Roman version of Christianity 
had been escorted in pomp by the Roman Senate and People from 
‘Tiber-side to the Palatine! 265 years before Paul, after landing at 
Puteoli, had slipped unnoticed into Rome in the company of the little 
party that had gone out along the Appian Way to meet him at the 
‘Three Taverns. 

‘As for Constantinople, her religious mission was manifest from the 
moment of her birth; for this New Rome was founded by Constantine 
the Great, as Saint Petersburg was founded by Peter the Great, with 
a spiritual as well as a ‘geopolitical’ purpose. When the first Christian 
Emperor laid out his new capital on ground that had been cleared by his 
pagan predecessor Septimius's vindictive erasure of Byzantium, he 
‘was founding a city that was to be Christian from the start; and in 
A.D. 1952 it was apparent that this religious function was of more lasting 
significance than the superb geographical location® that had prompted 
Constantine to plant his new Christian capital on that particular site. 
In the course of the following sixteen hundred years, Constantinople. 
had lost and won and lost again the political prerogative of serving as an 
imperial capital for the Roman Empire, the East Roman Empire, and the 
Ottoman Empire in turn; and, at the time of writing, such influence 


1 Pei 
capita 
in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era and again in the sixteenth. 
2 See V. w. BET kap, ae 4 Bee Acts xxvii. 15. 
3 This comparison had been suggested, by anticipation, in V. vi. 343. 
$ Seep. aid above. eee igi 
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a5 she was still exercising in the World of the day was due to her being. 
the seat of a Patriarch who was still recognized by the ecclesiastical heads 
of the other Eastern Orthodox churches—including the mighty Church 
of Russia—as primus inter pares, 


(d) THE SERVICEABILITY OF IMPERIAL CURRENCIES 


1. Official Languages and Scripts 
Alternative Possibilities 

Tt can almost be taken for granted that a universal state vill have pro- 
vided itself with official media of mental communication, and that these 
will include not only one or more languages transmitted viva voce and 
received by ear, but also some system of visual records that can be 
preserved and be consulted by the eye after the passing of the minute 
span of time during which the car is sensitive to vibrations set in motion 
by ‘winged words’, In the apparatus of nearly all the universal states 
whose history was within the ken of twentieth-century students, the 
official system of visual records had taken the form of a visual notation 
of the meaning of some oral and auditory official language; and, though 
the Incas had succeeded in creating and maintaining an almost totali- 
tarian régime without the aid of any notational system beyond the 
wordless semantics of their quipus, this tour de force was no more than. 
an exception to a general rule that the written word had been an indis- 
pensable instrument of oecumenical government. 

‘There had been cases in which some single language and single script 
had previously driven all other possible competitors off the field 
throughout the area which the empire-builders had eventually brought 
under a single government, and in such cases History had virtually 
decided in advance what the official language and script of the new 
universal state were to be. In the Egyptiac ‘Middle Empire’, for example, 
they were bound to be the Classical Egyptian language and the hiero- 
glyphic characters; in Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate they were 
bound to be the Japanese language and the particular selection and usage 
of Chinese characters that had been worked out already in Japan for 
conveying the Japanese language visually; in the Russian Empire they 
were virtually bound to be the Great Russian language and Great 
Russian variety of the Slavonic version of the Greek Alphabet. This 
simple situation had not, however, been the usual one; for, in a society 
that is a ‘civilization’, more than one language and more than one script 
are current as a rule, and we have also observed, in another context, 
that the dominions of universal states are apt to embrace territories of 


1 See V. v. 493. 

2 Bee Mora La Tie Daw of History (Londen, no dats, Villam & Norgate), 
PP; Te was, of course, conceivable that the Muscovite Government might have adopted 
for its own secular use the Church Slavonic’, fashioned by the Greek Christian miason- 


aries Cyril and Methodius out of the living Macedonian Slavonic dialect, of the ninth 
century of the Christian Era, which had continued to be the ecclesiastical language of 
{he lavoni-peaking Orthodox Christian peoples Thie would not Pave been so extreme 
8 four de force as the Gupta’ adoption of Neo-Sanskrit (aee p. 353, below). 

* Sce pp. 62-67, above, 
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alien culture in addition to the domain of the civilization on which the 
empire-builders have imposed political unity. More often, therefore, 
than not, when it comes to deciding what the official language and script 
of a universal state are to be, the empire-builders find themselves con- 
fronted, not with an accomplished fact to ratify, but with a difficult 
choice to make between a number of competing candidates. 

In these circumstances, most empire-builders had given official cur- 
rency to theirown mother tongue, and, if this ancestral language of theirs 
had hitherto been unprovided with the visual form of presentation 
which is a necessity for any language that is to be used as an instrument 
of oecumenical government, they had borrowed or adapted or invented 
a script for their purpose. ‘There had, indeed, been cases in which 
empire-builders had passed over their own mother tongue in favour 
of another language already current in their dominions as a lingua franca! 
or even in favour of a classical language which would have been extinct 
Jong since if it had not been artificially kept alive or resuscitated.* The 
most usual practice, however, had been for empire-builders to give 
official currency to their own national language and script without 
granting these a monopoly. Indeed, in the administration of universal 
states a plurality of official languages and scripts appears to be the rule; 
and a medium that enjoys a legal primacy may not in practice be the 
medium most in use. There may be secondary languages that reign 
supreme in particular regions of the empire or in particular imperial 
services; and these may be lingue franche that have won this position 
for themselves de facto without having been given recognition de jure, 
Lingue franche that are already going concerns may force their way into 
official or unofficial use in the service of a universal state that has come 
into existence after they have already won an established position for 
themselves; and, conversely, the use of a lingua franca in the service of 
a universal state may be a factor in the making of this language's fortune. 

‘These general propositions may perhaps be usefully illustrated in an 
empirical survey. 


A Monopoly for Some Single Language or Script 

In the Sinic World the problem was solved in a characteristically 
drastic fashion by Ts'in She Hwang-ti? The founder of the Sinic 
universal state gave exclusive currency to the version of the Chinese 
characters that had been in official use in his own ancestral state of 
"Ts'in* and thereby succeeded in arresting the tendency, which had gone 


__ Lingue franche are products of social disintegration. A survey of them has been made 
in v 483-527. 

* A survey o 
in Vi vi. Gaby, 

2 Te would be interesting to know whether, in a.D: 1928, President Mustafa Kemal 
Atatürk was aware of this Bine precedent for his own equally high-handed act of makir 
the use of the Perso-Arabic Alphabet illegal, and the use of the Latin Alphabet obli 
tory, for conveying the Ottoman Turkish language within the frontiers of the Turki 

publics 

P See Fitzgerald, C. P.: China, A Short Cultural History (London 1935, Cresset 
Preas p 17; Fre O. Gece de Giese Reiches el. { Bein aid Leipzig 
1930, de Gruyter, pp. 233-40, Franke gives German translations of the relevant 
passages in the work of Seema Wie. © 
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far by the end of the foregoing Time of Troubles, for each of the Con- 
tending States to develop a parochial script only partially intelligible to 
litterati outside those parochial limits, Since the Sinic characters were 
"ideograms" conveying meanings, not ‘phonemes’ representing sounds," 
the effect of Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s act was to endow the Sinic Society 
with a uniform visual language, which would continue—even if the 
spoken language were to break up into mutually unintelligible dialects— 
to serve as a means of ecumenical communication by sleight of hand 
and skill of eye for the very small minority that could learn to read and 
write so complex a script—just as, in a Western World in A.D. 1952, 
the Arabic numerals conveyed identical meanings on paper to peoples 
who, viva voce, called the numbers by different names and wrote these 
names out in different alphabets.* Yet, as this parallel indicates, Ts'in 
She Hwang-ti's standardization of the Sinic characters would not, in 
itself, have availed to save the Sinic Society from the curse of a babel 
of tongues if in the Sinic World there had not been other forces working 
in favour of uniformity in speech as well as in script. 

To begin with, the Sinic World, at the time when the first Ts'in 
Emperor united it politically under his own rule, happened still to be 
homogeneous in language to an unusual degree, though by that time it 
had expanded far and wide from its original nucleus. A great majority 
of the population even of this vastly extended area spoke some variety 
of the Chinese branch of the Chinese-Siamese group of the great Asian 
family of monosyllabic languages, and the heterophone minority largely 
consisted of speakers of some language of the kindred Tibeto-Burman 
group. Yet the unifying influence of this original linguistic homogeneity 
might have been more than counteracted by the combined effect of the 
geographical expansion and the political disruption of the Sinic Society 
during its Time of Troubles if Ts'in She Hwang-ti had not opened 
a new chapter of Sinic history by imposing political unity, and if his 
Han successors had not underpinned this edifice of oecumenical govern- 
ment by calling into existence, to administer it, the acceptable and there- 
fore effective oecumenical civil service that Twin She Hwang-ti had 
failed to create.* These professional civil servants, recruited from all 
quarters of the Empire and posted in any province except that of their 
birth, could not conduct their business with one another and with the 
public solely by brushwork. In addition to the common visual language, 
provided by Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s fiat, which had become the silent 
shibboleth for admission into the service of the state, the new imperial 
governing class required a common means of communication viva voce; 
and it was a standardized official vocalization of a standardized official 
script that was to save the Sinic Society, and later on the main body of 
the succeeding Far Eastern Society, from being afflicted with that 
multiplicity of languages that was to make the Western Word an easy 
prey for the malady of Nationalism. 

"sin She Hwang-t’s standardization of the Sinic characters may 
have been anticipated by the founder of a Minoan universal state whose 
? See V. v. apa. 2 See V. v. 491, 3 See IE i. 318. 

4 See pp. 169-73, above and pp. 351 and 35a, below. 
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gamme had not yet been discovered by Modern Wester archacologits 
in A.D. 1952. Though none of the scripts in use in the Minoan World at 
divers tines and places had yet been deciphered, their sequence gave 
evidence of a reform in the art of writing that was still more revolu- 
tionary than Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s. At the transition from ‘Middle 
Minoan IP to ‘Middle Minoan III*, two separate hieroglyphic scripts, 
which had made their appearance simultaneously at the beginning of 
the former period, were suddenly and completely superseded by a single 
new linear script which was not just one version of the form of writing 
previously in use, but which drew on its predecessors for the construc- 
tion of a new form of a different and superior order.* In the history of 
the Syriac Society, we know? that Ts'in She Hwang-ti did have a 
counterpart in the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik (imperabat a.D. 685- 
705), who substituted the Arabic language and script for the Greek in 
the ex-Roman provinces of the Arab Caliphate, and for the Pehlevi in 
the ex-Sasanian provinces, as the official vehicle for the public records, 
including the all-important registers of the inland revenue.* When this 
change vas put in hand, there was evidently some anxiety in official 
circles as to its possible effect on the efficiency of the public administra- 
tion, particularly in the vital matter of the collection of the land-tax, 
and there was a corresponding relief when the transition was achieved 
without the awkward consequences that had been foreboded. 

In the Spanish Empire in the Americas, Spanish became both the 
official language and the unofficial lingua franca of the Viceroyalty of 
New Spain, which provided the Central American World with its uni- 
versal state, and it was given the same official status in the Andean 
universal state which the conguistadores had converted into the Spanish 
Viceroyalty of Peru. In the Andean World, however, the Spanish Crown 
demonstrated the sincerity of its profession to be a devoted secular agent 
for the propagation of the Catholic Christian Faith by allowing and 
encouraging the Roman Church to utilize and develop for its own 
purposes the Quichuan lingua franca to which the Spaniards’ Inca prede- 
Cessors had given an oecumenical currency by making its acquisition 
compulsory for all their subjects. 


2 "The possibility that the break between "Middle Minoan TT” and "Middle Minoan III 
might be'the mark left on the archaeological record by the foundation of a Minoan 
Sid te pas been suggested inci; 6-85; V.Y. ard vei 

5 From the tatimeby of Ahmad Al-Balädhuri (Kitab Futth al-Bulddn, pp. 300-1 
and 465-6 in the English translation by Hits, P, Ke, vol, i (New York 1916, Colombia 
Ep E LL Chamero oy do Boe 
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geal chatas is Fey hich war cased 
ttn ny aechring o Mabie’ Kan gh ted by Wellhteeay J.: Dar drebiche 
Reich nd sen Stars Belin goa, Reimer, 137, n,1, teams to have been coatuted PY 
Theophanes with the prvioa’ diaplacenient cf Died throughout the cx Kann 
proves of de Caliphite: In the prenent Study, V's. so, nig Theophr ctt 
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$ Ses Maran, Sir E.: The Taras of Peru (London 1910, Smith Elder), p 165. 

6 See V. v. 523-4, and p. 251, below. à dais 
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A Partnership between Several Different Languages or Scripts 

We may now pass on to consider some instances of the more frequent 
practice of providing a universal state with several official languages and 
scripts, including the empire-builders’ own. 

In the British Raj in India the English mother tongue of the rebuilders 
of a Mughal Raj was, for certain purposes, substituted for Persian, the 
official language that had been bequeathed by the Mughals to their 
British and other successors. In A.D. 1829, for instance, the British 
Indian Government made English the medium for its diplomatic corre- 
spondence, and in A.D. 1835 the medium for higher education in its 
dominions. But when in A.D. 1837 the final step was taken in the depo- 
sition of Persian from its official status in British India, the British 
Indian Government did not introduce the use of English for all the 
other purposes that Persian had previously served. In the conduct of 
judicial and fiscal proceedings, which were provinces of public adminis- 
tration that personally concerned all Indians of every nationality, caste, 
and class, the British Indian Government replaced Persian, not by 
English, but by the local vernaculars;! and the Sanskritized Hindi ver- 
macular known as Hindustüni was actually manufactured by British 
Protestant missionaries to provide the Hindu population of Northern. 
India with a counterpart of the Persianized Hindi vernacular, known as 
Urdu, which the Indian Muslims had already manufactured for them- 
selves? This humane and politic decision to forbear from misusing 
political power by giving exclusive official currency to the alien empire- 
builders’ own mother tongue tially accounts for the remark- 
able fact that when, 110 years lat descendants voluntarily handed 
over their rj to the descendants of their Indian subjects, it was taken 
as a matter of course, in both of the British Indian Empire's polyglot 
Indian successor-states, that the English language would remain at least 
provisionally in use de facto for the purposes which it had served under 
the British régime. 

In the Napoleonic Empire in Western and Central Europe, the local 
yernaculars— Italian, German, and Dutch—which had previously been 
in use as official languages in parochial states, were allowed to retain 
their official status side by side with French. In earlier chapters of 
Western history the French language had made pacific conquests at the 
expense of Flemish in the Southern Netherlands and of a local High 
German dialect in Alsace. In both these countries, French had not only 
become a lingua franca but had been accepted as the medium for 
literature and administration. The Napoleonic Empire had too short 
a life to furnish any indication whether, if it had endured, its builders’ 
language would have been likely by the same process of peaceful pene- 
tration to win for itself over a wider area the position which it had 
already attained in Alsace and Flanders. The nationalism which the 
French Revolution had begotten in France, and of which the Nap 
leonic Empire was inevitably a ‘carrier?’ would in any case have mil 
tated against the prestige which the French language and culture had 


2 See V. v. 526, no. 2 See V. v. 518, n. 2 3 See V. v, 503-4. 
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acquired in Central Europe under the anciem régime! One thing of 
which we can be certain is that the French language's prospects, what- 
ever they might otherwise have been, would have been blighted if the 
Napoleonic régime had attempted, in the manner of the Caliph ' Abd-al- 
‘Malik, to impose the use of the empire-builders’ own mother tongue 
on their non-French-speaking subjects. 

We can assert this with confidence in the light of the then recent 
failure of the Emperor-King Joseph II (res gerebat solus A.D. 1780-90)? 
to impose the use of German on the non-German-speaking peoples of 
the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy. Though economic utility and cul- 
tural amenity alike told in favour of this attempted Diktat of political 
authority, Joseph's linguistic policy was a disastrous failure. It not only 
met with prompt defeat in the territories of the Crown of Saint Stephen, 
where the vigorous survival of medieval constitutional rights had kept 
a Magyar and a Croat national consciousness alive, and where the dias- 
pora of German urban and agricultural settlers was very thinly sown; 
it also evoked the first new stirrings of the long since dormant national 
consciousness of the Czechs and the Slovenes, who by Joseph's time had 
been so deeply submerged by a flowing tide of Germanization that, in 
the judgement of even the sharpest-sighted contemporary observer, 
their complete assimilation at no distant date might have been taken as 
a foregone conclusion. The only substantial success which the Josephian 
policy secured was the retention of German, until the break-up ofthe 

lonarchy in A.D. 1918, as the universal language of command in a 
unitary Imperial- Royal Army. In the Imperial-Royal Navy the language 
of command had been Italian ? and the fact that this Hapsburg fighting 
service continued during the nineteenth century to employ for this 
purpose the mother tongue of its principal adversaries in that chapter 
of its history testifies both to the placidity of the Hapsburg éthos and to 
the vitality of the Italian language as a maritime lingua franca in the 
‘Mediterranean. 

‘The Turkish masters of the Ottoman Empire never embarked on the 
policy which was successfully applied in the Arab Caliphate and un- 
successfully in the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy. The founders’ native 
‘Turkish was the official language of imperial administration; but in the 
heyday of the Ottoman Power in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of the Christian Era the lingua franca of the Padishah’s slave-household. 
was Serbo-Croat* and the lingua franca of the Ottoman Navy Italiant— 
for the same reason that prevailed upon the Hapsburg Navy to employ 
the same language. Moreover, on the civil side the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, like the British Indian Government, followed a policy of allowing 
its subjects as far as possible to use languages of their own choice in 
public affairs that were of personal concern to the individual—though 
it approached this same statesmanlike objective along a different consti- 


1 See V. v. soa, n. 3. 
= Joseph was Holy Roman Emperor from a.p. 1765 onwards, and from the same date 
he was also associated with his mother Maria Theresa in the government of tbe here: 
diary dominions of the House of Hapsburg; but it was mot tl after her death im 
Ai iba that e had a tee hand to pureue policy of his own. 
3 Ste V. Y. son. * See V. v. sion. 5 See V. v. 502, 
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tutional avenue, Whereas the British Government in India boldly set 
aside the previously established Muslim ecclesiastical courts and suc- 
ceeded in providing an acoeptable alternative for its Muslim subjects by 
applying the Muslim Shari* Law in British courts and by conducting 
the judicial proceedings in the local vernaculars, the Ottoman Govern- 
ment delegated this great province of public administration to autono- 
mous communal authorities, officially recognized and supported by the 
Sublime Porte, which conducted their judicial business in languages 
traditionally employed by them for public purposes.? Since these com- 

authorities were ecclesiastical, the languages which they used 
for civil as well as for religious affairs were the sacred languages of their 
respective religions. The law administered in the communal courts 
of the Muslim community throughout the Ottoman Empire was 
written in Arabic; the law of the communal courts of the Orthodox 
Christian community throughout the Empire in Greek, the law of 
the Gregorian Monophysite community in Armenian, and so on. It 
will be scen that the "Osmanlis in the Orthodox Christian and Arabic 
worlds showed the same restraint as the British in India in limiting 
the scope of the official currency which they gave to their own mother 
tongue. 

A similar restraint was shown by the Romans in the imposition of 
Latin as an official language in provinces of their empire in which Greek 
was either the mother tongue or the established lingua franca. They 
contented themselves with making Latin the exclusive language of mili- 
tary command for units of the Imperial Army, wherever recruited and 
wherever stationed? and the principal language of municipal adminis- 
tration for colonies of Italian origin on Greek or Oriental ground. For 
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other purposes they continued to employ the Attic koiné! wherever they 
found it already in official use ;? and they made its official status in their 
‘own empire conspicuous by giving it a place, side by side with Latin, 
in the central administration as well. At Rome under the Principate the 
Imperial Chancery was organized in duplicate, with a Greek as well as 
a Latin side, so that correspondents using either of ‘the two languages? 
(as Latin and Greek were styled sans phrase) could be sure of being able 
to transact their business with the imperial authorities in the language 
of their choice. 

‘This Roman forbearance towards the Greek language was something 
more than a tribute to the pre-eminence of Greek over Latin as a 
medium of culture; it represented a signal victory of statesmanship 
over hybris in Roman souls; for in those far-flung territories of the 
Empire, extending from Moesia to Mauretania and from Bruttium to 
Britain, in which Greek was not in competition with Latin on the 
morrow of the Roman conquest, the triumph of Latin was so sensational 
that it might have turned the heads of any but the most sober-minded 
‘empire-builders, So far from having to impose the use of Latin upon 
their subjects and allies in territories outside the Greek language’s 
range, the Romans were in the happy position of being able to enhance 
its attractiveness by treating the use of it as a privilege that had to be 
sued for?! Nor did Latin win its peaceful victories solely at the expense 
of languages that had never been reduced to writing or enshrined in 
a literature. In Italy it had to contend with sister Italic dialects like 
Oscan and Umbrian, and with Illyrian dialects like Messapian and 
‘Venetian, which had once been on a cultural par with Latin—not to 
speak of Etruscan, which was freighted with the cultural heritage of its 
Anatolian homeland. In Africa, again, Latin had to contend with Punic, 
Yet, in these contests with non-Greek ‘culture languages’ already in the 
field, Latin was invariably victorious; and, although in Africa the wave 
of Punic speech continued under Roman rule to advance from the 
coast into the interior, and to penetrate from the upper to the lower 
strata of society, at the expense of Berber, it now lost ground to a Latin 
wave, following hard in its wake, as fast as it gained it from a Berber 
sump. This triumphal progress of the Latin language west of Syrtis and. 
north of Haemus is the setting in which we have to regard the Romans’ 
deference towards the Greek language in order to appreciate this attitude 
at its full worth. 

An even more remarkable restraint was shown by the Sumerian 
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founders of ‘the Realm of the Four Quarters’ when they put the upstart 
Akkadian language officially on a par with a Sumerian which was not 
only the empire-builders’ mother tongue but was the historic vehicle of 
the Sumerian culture. This large-minded policy was no doubt inspired 
by the practical consideration that in Ur-Engur’s (Ur-Nammu’s) day 
(imperabat circa 2143-2126 or 2079-2062 B.C.) Akkadian was gaining 
ground? while Sumerian was on the ebb; and, in the event, Sumerian 
Rad become almost a dead language by the time when a universal state 
which Sumerian-speaking empire-builders had inaugurated reached the 
end of its chequered career after the death of Hammurabi (imperabat 
circa 1792-1750 or 1728-1686 B.C.) The Amorite restorer of a Sumerian 
political edifice did ‘not strive officiously to keep alive’ the moribund 
mother tongue of his predecessor Ur-Engur ; but itis significant that he 
also appears to have made no attempt to fil the Sumerian language's 
now all but vacant place with his own ancestral Canaanite dialect, but 
to have allowed Akkadian—which in his time stood at its zenith—to 
enjoy, unchallenged, the virtual monopoly which by then it had won 
for itself de facto. 

‘The Achaemenidae gave as modest a place in the government of their 
empire to their Persian mother tongue as to their Persian mother country. 
Darius the Great's account of his own acts on the rock of Behistan, 
overhanging the Great North-East Road, was inscribed in triplicate in 
three different adaptations of the cuneiform script conveying the divers 
Ianguages of the three imperial capitals: Elamite for Susa, Medo-Persian 
for Ecbatana,* and Akkadian for Babylon. The same three languages and 
scripts were likewise employed in the inscription on Darius’s own tomb 
at Nagsh-i-Rustam in Fars,* and in official inscriptions on imperial 
buildings in all parts of the Empire.* It is to the credit of the Achae- 
 menidac that they should thus have placed two other languages officially 
on a par with their own mother tongue, but this conscientious even- 
handedness was too pedantic and too clumsy to meet the practical needs 
of current imperial administration. The Blamite tongue, for example, 
though it did happen to be the language of Susa, was not a lingua franca 
and was already moribund even in its own parochial domain;? and the 
version of the cuneiform script that had been specially devised for the 
conveyance of the Medo-Persian language failed—in spite of its tech- 
nical excellence—to win its way into general use, and consequently 
failed to perpetuate itself, The increasing inaccuracy of its use in the 
inscriptions of Artaxerxes II (imperabat 404-358 n.c.) and Artaxerxes III 
(imperabat 358-338 n.c.) betrays the truth that its proper usage was 

3 Bo L'USO af the several cen thut divided between them the fe of 
serving as capitals of the Achaemenian Empire, see pp» 203-5, above, 

7 For Biss the former capital of the Median Monarchy and the actual summer 

idence of the Achrementan Court, see p.200, above, Ths Medo- Perian was, ofcourse 
v the language of the Persian imperial people's homeland im Far but, atthe date 
fon the Behistan Inscription was cared, te building of Persepolis was Certainly not 
nied and may ot even yet hae begun. 

4 See Viv. og n. 3, following Meyer, Ex: Geschichte des Altertuns, vl. 
(Stuttgart soos, Cons) pesi. 

Ste Megen, op. ci, vl et, pe ape 
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being forgotten within perhaps less than two hundred years of its inven- 
tion 

"This infelicity in the Achaemenids" original choice of official scripts 
and languages was only partially offset by their liberality in the use of 
unofficial languages and scripts which had a regional currency—for 
example, the Greek language and alphabet in the neighbourhood of the 
Aegean, and in Egypt the New Egyptian language conveyed alternatively, 
for different purposes, in the hieroglyphic and in the demotic form of the 
Egyptiac characters.* It seems, indeed, to have been their regular prac- 
tice to provide translations, in the local vernaculars, of official documents 
addressed to their subjects: But the stroke of statesmanship by which 
they saved a situation which their own pedantry had created was their 
act of giving official currency to the Aramaic alphabet and language— 
side by side with the three hyper-official languages and scripts—in all 
provinces of the Empire to the west of Babylonia.* 

‘The sequel showed that commerce and culture may be more potent 
instruments than politics for making a language’s fortune. In the Achae- 
menian Empire the speakers of Aramaic were politically of no account, 
whereas the speakers of Medo-Persian were politically dominant; and, 
apart from this political ‘pull’, the Medo-Persian language was by no 
means at a disadvantage in other respects. The area over which it was 
spoken as a mother tongue was probably not less extensive,’ though it 
was of course much less populous, than the area over which Aramaic 
‘was current at the time not merely as a lingua franca but as the language 
of daily life. Moreover, the unknown man of genius who had adapted 
the cuneiform characters for the conveyance of the Medo-Persian lan- 
guage had endowed it with a script that was almost as convenient as the 
Aramaic Alphabet. Taking his cue, we may suppose, from the Alphabet 
itself, he had achieved with the cuneiform characters what had never 
been achieved with them by their Sumerian inventors or their Akkadian, 
Elamite, and Hittite users: he had contrived to convey visually all the 
sounds of the Medo-Persian language in an all but alphabetic syllabary 


cit, vol, ot, p. 48. 


2 See Meyen, o 
aS 


se Meyer, E. Geschichte der Altertums, vol. ii, zst ed, (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), 
p, 48; eundem: "Zu den Aramiischen Papyri von Elephantint’, in Sis. Ron, Preust 
Ak Wits, Gesamtaitzung vom 23 November, 1917, Mitth. vom 46 October, p. 1949., 
3 See Meyer, B.: Geschichte des Altertums, vel. ii, 18t od, (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), 
pp, 48-49. 


4 See Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. ii, 1st ed, (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), 
, 48; cundem: Sits. Kon, Preus. dt, Wis loc it: Der Papyrusfund von Blephanting 
fldipaig sora Hinzicha) p. 17 (Ooch cited i thts Study already in N. Y. 123, a) Ses 
farther Olmstead, A, 15 A Hur of the Perian Empire (Chicago 1948, Chicago 
niversity Press), pp. 116-17, 178, abor. 

5 Any prospects cf political greatness that the Aramaean peoples might ever have been 
able to look forward to had been blighted when they had lost their long-drawanout Pattie 
3th Assyria in the eleventh and tenth centuries 81, (ae dE di, 134) and the fra 
Riom dad ten te destruction the eir wem of the Aramasin nates, the 

igdom of Damascus, in 732 a.c. (see TV. iv. 476), But, at every stage of their milla 
gpartyrdom, the Aramacana bad snatched clar vteris out of posal reverses (Gee 

E We do not know the geographical boundaries of the Medo-Persian dialect of the. 
Jranian language in the Achaemenian Age. The dialect of the Oxur-Jaxartes Basin, 
known in a later form as ‘Sogdian’, may already have become differentiated from the 
dialect or dialects of the Iranian Plateau, and we cannot identify the homeland of the 
‘Avestan dialect in Which Zoroaster composed his Gathas. 
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of not more than thirty-six characters.? Yet in the competition between 
the Medo-Persian and the Aramaic scripts and languages it was the 
Aramaic that won. 

Tt was not so surprising that the Aramaic language should have beaten 
the Medo-Persian in a competition for capturing the domain of a falter- 
ing Akkadian tongue, for here Aramaic had been the first in the field, 
and it enjoyed, in addition, the overwhelming advantage of being a sister 
Semitic language which an Akkadian-speaker might substitute for his 
‘own mother tongue without having to make that conscious and laborious 
effort to speak an utterly alien language which would be required of him 
if he were to try to make himself at home with an Indo-European dialect. 
‘The really remarkable triumph was achieved by the Aramaic script, 
which succeeded in replacing the cuneiform as the medium for convey- 
ing the Medo-Persian language in its post-Achaemenian phase, This 
victory must appear the more extraordinary considering that it was 
accompanied by a lamentably perverse retrogression in the art of writing. 
‘Whereas the forgotten inventor of the Achaemenian script for the con- 
veyance of the Medo-Persian language had shown his originality by 
making an exclusively phonetic use of cuneiform characters that had 
originated as ideograms, the inventors of the Pehlevi script for the 
conveyance of the same language in its next phase mishandled a ready- 
made phonetic Alphabet by coining ideograms out of it. Instead of con- 
sistently conveying Persian words by spelling them out in Aramaic 
letters used phonetically, they lapsed into conveying them by writing 
Aramaic words that were their equivalents in meaning but were, of 
course, entirely unrelated to them in sound.’ This ability of the Aramaic 
Alphabet to capture the Persian language even in a usage that stultified 
the Alphabet's own distinctive technical excellence gives some measure 
of the prestige which it must have acquired, by then, in Persian minds; 
and one source of this prestige was undoubtedly the official status that 
had been given to the Aramaic Alphabet and language by Achaemenian 
Emperors whose mother tongue was not Semitic but Indo-European. 

‘The Manchu restorers of a Far Eastern universal state showed the 
same liberality, and same touch of pedantry, as the Achaemenidae in 
placing their own mother tongue and the languages of their Mongol 
allies and Chinese subjects on a footing of offical parity. The Manchus, 
like the Achaemenidae, inscribed their public records in triplicate: the 
Chinese text in Sinic characters, the Mongol text in an adaptation of a 
Uighur version of a Sogdian variant of the Aramaic Alphabet,* and the 
‘Manchu text in an adaptation of the Mongol Alphabet. In the Manchu, 
as in the Achaemenian, Empire, two out of the three languages and 
scripts that had thus been made official on rather formal grounds failed 
to qualify for this privileged position on the strength of their actual or 


+ The inventor of the Medo-Persian cuneiform Alphabet had been anticipated by the 
inventor of the Phoenician cuneiform Alphabet used at Ras ash-Shamreh on the coast 
fof Northern Syria about a thousand years earlier, But the Ras ash-Shamrah Alphabet 
Rad Tong sinos fillen ino disuse and oblivion and the inventor ofthe Bekistan Alphabet 
must pave made the same invention independently 

Bee L i. 79-80 and V. Y. 499. 3 Seo L i, So and V. v. 500. 

4 See V. v. S00, n. 6. 5 See ibid. 
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prospective currency. The habitat of the Manchus’ Mongol-speaking 
allies was confined io an outlying and sparsely populated glacis of the 
Manchu Empire; and the northern and north-eastern parts of Manchuria, 
where, if anywhere, the Manchus’ mother tongue had some prospect of 
surviving, were almost equally remote from the heart of the imperial 
people's now far extended dominions. In Southern Manchuria the 
Manchus had entered into a symbiosis with a local Chinese population, 
and the ruling element among the Manchus had already become half- 
Sinified before their entry into Intramural China in A.D. 1644. The 
complete Sinification of the Manchu civil and military ‘Bannermen’ 
inside the Wall! was manifestly only a matter of time. In fact, the suc- 
cessful achievement of the Manchus’ political ambitions had condemned. 
the Manchus’ mother tongue to sink de facto, whatever its status de jure, 
to the level of a local patois spoken only by the imperial Manchus’ 
country cousins in a ‘reservoir’ of man-power in the north-eastern 
marches. 

Fortunately for the Manchu Imperial Government, however, the 
uselessness, for most practical purposes, of two out of the three official 
languages and scripts of their choice was fully counterbalanced by the 
all but universal currency, throughout their dominions, of the Sinic 
characters and the ‘mandarin’ lingua franca of the Chinese civil service. 
In Eastern Asia in the Manchu Dynasty's day, these two media of visual 
and oral communication held the field as ubiquitously as the Akkadian 

gu: 


Achaemenidae with an administrative problem from which the Manchu 
rulers of Eastern Asia were exempted by a lucky accident of local lin- 
guistic history; and, thanks to this, the Manchus never found themselves 
compelled like their Achaemenid counterparts to institute a fourth 
officiel language in order to redress the inadequacy of three. 

In the Mauryan Empire the philosopher-emperor Acoka (imperabat 
273-232 1C.) succeeded in reconciling the demands of impartial justice 
with those of practical convenience by employing a number of different 

wg vernaculars conveyed in two different scripts, the Brahmi 
and the Kharoshthi.* This happy catholicity in Acoka's choice of media 


1 For the Manchu ‘Banner’ se pp. 128g, above; for the civil service of the 
wand s pens Dee e 

"be fanctien periang by reservoirs’ of this kind in universal states established 
by serncburburian br barbarian ernpire bujder is briny expounded by Latimer, 
Oy it Manchuria, Grade of Conf (New York toya, Mactan), PP. JEEE 

EI spread of i pada ert of Chinese, see Y. v. St4-4- a 

4 See Smith, V. Ac The Barly History of Indi yd ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon 
Patas) pps 198-70 and eae the pte Sty V. v. ITA Ed 
Hon af Bc Fouricen Reck Bate, trad on roca at places meer the Norte Non 
{on fini, ete sues arth AL i te nea at 
thirty-two in numb) are inceed a one or ober vade of the eariy Brahe Albae 
(Smith, op city pp. 10677). ^ 
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for communication with his subjects was prompted by the single-minded 
purpose of acquainting them with the way of salvation revealed to Man- 
kind by Acoka's master Gautama,! as the Spanish successors of the 
Incas were moved by their eagerness for the propagation of the Roman 
Catholic form of Christianity to allow the Gospel to be preached in the 
Andean World in a Quichuan lingua franca This Quichuan had gained 
the wide currency that it enjoyed at the time of the Spanish conquest 
because the Spaniards’ Inca predecessors had made the learning of 
Quichuan compulsory and had imposed this intellectual corvée on 
themselves as well as on their subjects—if it is a fact that the Incas had 
an esoteric language of their own which they did not choose to vulgarize.* 


Empire-builders who have refrained from giving Oficial Currency to their 
own Mother Tongue 

This Incan self-denying ordinance might have been dismissed as a 
peculiar product of the Incas’ ultra-totalitarian éthos if there were not 
other examples of imperial peoples refraining from giving any official 
status to their own mother tongue. 

‘The Mongols, for instance, did not take advantage of their immense 
conquests in order to propagate the Mongol language from the Pacific 
to the Euphrates and the Carpathians. The Mongol Khiqans employed 
the Sinic characters and the ‘mandarin’ dialect for the government of 
China, and the Mongol IlKhans the New Persian language and the 
Perso-Arabic Alphabet for the government of Iran and 'Iriq, Even the 
Khans of Chaghatay's and Bati’s appanages, who did not transfer their 
headquarters from “the Desert’ to ‘the Sown’, nevertheless abandoned 
the use of their Mongol mother tongue in favour of a Turkish that was 
current among a majority of their Nomad subjects. 

‘The Turki dialect that was adopted by the Mongol Chaghatty Khan's 
successors from the local Nomads of whom they had taken command in 
Zungaria had also become the current language of their sedentary sub- 
jects in Transoxania; and, when, under the leadership of Timur Lenk 
(imperabat AD. 1369-1405), the Transoxanians reversed the Mongol 
political order by force of arms and asserted their own mastery over the 
Eurasian Nomads,’ their Turki tongue was fashioned into a literary 
language on a Persian model by the Timurid Sultan Husayn’s minister 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawi't (decessit a.D. 1501). In the next generation Babur 
(vivebat ax. 1483-1$30)—a scion of the House of Timur who retrieved 
his family's fortunes by laying the foundations of a new Timurid Empire 
on the Indian side of the Hindu Kush—made a brilliant use of the 
vehicle for literary expression that Nawa’t had provided for him in his 
own Turki mother tongue by writing in Turki his celebrated memoirs. 

In the light of these antecedents, it might have been expected that, 
when Bibur's pioneer empire-building work in India was followed up. 
and completed by his grandson Akbar (imperabat A.D. 1556-1605), the 
Timurid Mughal Dynasty's now literate mother tongue would have 


1 See V, vi. 75-76. 2 See p, 242, above. 2 See ibid, 
LER e en fol Joyce, de Su American Arty (London 
Miri © Seo Li 351 and IL, 249. 
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become one of the official languages of the universal state which these 
‘Turki-speaking empire-builders from Central Asia had imposed on the 
Hindu World. The architects of the Mughal Raj in India did indeed 
select for the official language of their empire one of the established. 
literary languages of the Iranic Muslim Society of which they themselves 
were members, but the language of their choice was not Turki but Per- 
sian; and, in the unofficial hybrid lingua franca that was begotten of 
the social intercourse between a Mughal Court and Army and a Hindu 
subject population, it was Persian again, and not Turki, that was infused 
into Hindustàni Even in their own household the Mughal Dynasty in 
India eventually took to speaking Persian instead of their mother tongue. 
‘This defeat of Turki by Persian on all fronts was the more remarkable 
considering that the discomfited language was the ancestral speech not 
only of the Timurids themselves but of the most martial contingent 
of their polyglot henchmen, and also considering that the Emperor 
Babur's literary gift reappeared among his descendants. Babur's 
daughter Gulbadan Begum wrote a history of her brother Humāyün, 
and Humayiin’s grandson Jahangir emulated his great-grandfather's 
literary achievement by writing memoirs of his own life and reign ;} but 
Gulbadan's Humayiin Nama and Jahüngir'e Tusk were written, not in 
Turki, but in Persian. When Babur's pen as well as Babur's sword had 
been thrown into the Turki scale, the balance would hardly have inclined 
on the Persian side, as it did, if the prestige of the victorious language 
had not been allowed to pull its weight bya deliberate forbearanceon the 
part of the gifted Turki-speaking princes with whom the last word lay. 

‘A similar forbearance was shown by the Emperor Hammurabi 
(imperabat circa 1792-1750 or 1728-1686 p.c.) when he refrained from 
attempting to substitute his living Canaanite mother tongue for a mori- 
bund Sumerian as one of the official languages of a momentarily restored 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad, and thereby left the way open for the 
Aramaic dialect of a later wave of Semitic-speaking interlopers from the 
‘Arabian Steppe eventually to supersede Akkadian as the lingua franca 
of South-Western Asia. It was even more remarkable that in the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.c., in the hour of the Aramaic language’s 
triumph, when the Akkadian language was manifestly on the wane, as 
the Sumerian had been in Hammurabi's day, the Chaldaean leaders of 
an anti-Assyrian resistance movement and founders of a Neo-Babylonian 
Empire should have followed Hammurabi in making the Akkadian lan- 
guage and Akkadian version of the cuneiform script their official media 
of communication. The Chaldaeans had been carried into the marsh- 
lands of South-Western Babylonia in the same Völkerwanderung that 
had swept the Hebrews* into Southern Syria and the Aramaeans into 
Damascus and Mesopotamia, and we may infer that, at the time when 
these three Semitic peoples simultaneously broke out of Arabia, they 
were all speaking some variety of a common ancestral Aramaic. If there 


f See V. v, 525, 2 See V. v. 517-18. 
3 See IL i ag. 4 Sce p. 247, above 
3 Including under this term Moab and Ammon and Edom and Judah dà well as eril. 
5 On this Bypothesia, bath the Chaldacang and the Hebrews were originally Aramaic- 
speaking peoples who eventually readopted their ancestral speech after an interval during 
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is substance in this conjecture, it speaks volumes for the prestige of 
Babylon that the Chaldaeans should have been moved to discard an 
ancestral Aramaic dialect in favour of the Akkadian speech of their 
“Assyrian oppressors because this Akkadian was also the traditional lan- 
guage of an imperial city and treasure-house of culture which Nabo- 
polassar’s Chaldaean followers longed to make their own! as eagerly as 
Mehmed the Conqueror's Turkish followers desired to possess “the 
Abode of Felicity’ on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

"The adoption of Akkadian by the Chaldaeans as the official language 
of the Neo-Babylonian Empire may have prolonged the currency of 
Akkadian as a living language for perhaps five hundred years, Sanskrit 
was adopted by the Guptas as the official language of a restored Indic 
universal state perhaps a thousand years after it had died a natural 
death It is one of the curiosities of history that the rebuilders of Açoka's 
Empire should have chosen for their official medium of communication 
a language which had been passed over, as obsolete, by Agoka himself 
some seven hundred years earlier. 


Who are the Beneficiaries? 


If we now pass from our survey of official languages in universal states 
to a review of the beneficiaries, we shall find that official languages had 
been turned to account by restorers of the empires in which these lan- 
‘guages had enjoyed official currency; by other latter-day secular agencies, 
both public and private, political and economic; and by the propagators 
of higher religions and organizers of universal churches, 

Akkadian, for example, as we have seen, was taken over from Ur- 
Engur's ‘Realm of the Four Quarters’ by Hammurabi, and again from 
the Neo-Babylonian Empire by the Achaemenidae. Classical Egyptian 
was taken over by ‘the New Empire’ from ‘the Middle Empire’; Greek 
by the Umayyad Caliphate from the Roman Empire; and Persian by 
the British from the Mughal Raj in India. It may be observed, however, 
that in a majority of these cases the inherited official language was not 
permanently retained. The British Indian Empire discarded Persian in 
favour of English employed in combination with local Indian vernacu- 
lars; the Umayyad Caliphs discarded Greek—and likewise Coptic and 
Pehlevi—in favour of Arabic; the archaistic-minded ‘New Empire’ of 
Egypt acquiesced in Ikhnaton’s iconoclasm in the one point of sub- 
ziehe dei Armes Kinsmen and artes acigibours «bey had sesame 
EDAD Canna ed fad is Cyro (hen misaled Hebrew?) n d 
Hebrews”. In Both casts this adoption of the established language of the occupied 
County was tobe expected: forthe penetration of the Chaldacana into Babylonia and 
of tne Hebrews into Palestine esse know, a graduni proccss won ech eme he 
more elated than aey mere. On che oes ban ts ot suprising d e Aramacan 
gpn gueron of the desert. gt gi Dacos nd oë te pay ned Mesopotamian 
SEEE a he E Ae Fertile Crescent, to convert an unextingwished: 
MT (ona Bevern th Chain temen and the eire of Babylon in the 
ahh the dieat revival of Senat which culminated under the Gupte régime, 
see V. vi 7577. 
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stituting the living Egyptian speech of the day for the now dead classical 
language; the Achaemenidae found themselves constrained to supple- 
ment a waning Akkadian language and script by giving a supernumerary 
official status to a waxing Aramaic. 

Akkadian, again, continued, after the final collapse of ‘the Realm of 
the Four Quarters’, to be used as a medium of diplomatic intercourse, 
commerce, and culture, not only within the former frontiers of the now 
defunct Sumeric universal state, but also in regions never ruled by either 
Hammurabi or Ur-Engur, and never even trodden by the great Akkadian 
war-lords of an earlier age, a Sargon or a Naramsin. In the fourteenth 
century p.c. the Akkadian language and script were being employed in 
the archives and libraries of Hittite Kings at Boghazaal'eh, and, mirabile 
dictu, in the correspondence between the Imperial Government of Egypt 
and its client princes in its own dominions in Syria, as well as in its 
transactions with such independent Powers as Khatti and Mitanni. A 
comparable triumph was achieved by the French language after the 
meteoric rise and ‘all of the Napoleonic Empire. In the ninetoenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Bra, French not only retained the role—which, 
ander the Ancien Régime, it had already captured from Latin—of serving 
as the diplomatic language of the Western World; in the less superficial 
role of a culture-language it now also found new worlds to conquer in 
the successor-states of a defunct Spanish Empire of the Indies and in an 
Ottoman Empire that was rapidly going the Spanish Empire’s way." 

An even more remarkable resilience was shown by Aramaic when, 
upon the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander, it was 
brusquely deposed, in favour of the Attic hoiné, from the official status 
that the Achaemenidae had conferred on it in their western dominions. 
Deprived of the imperial patronage which it had enjoyed for two cen- 
turies, the Aramaic language succeeded, by the first century of the 
Christian Era, in completing the process, which it had begun without 
imperial patronage in the eighth century B.C., of supplanting Akkadian 
on the east and Canaanite on the west as the living language of the entire 
Semitic-speaking population of ‘the Fertile Crescent"? And, likewise on 
the strength of its own unaided merits, the Aramaic Alphabet achieved 
far wider conquests. In A.D. 1599, within less than two thousand years 
of the Achaemenian Empire's downfall, it was adopted for the con 
veyance of the Manchu language on the eve of the Manchu conquest of 
Chinas 

‘This diffusion of the Aramaic Alphabet was a technological and 
intellectual conquest which surpassed in its sweep the military and 
political conquests of the Mongol and Arab herdsmen-warriors, but the 
ultimate victors in this field were the higher religions which sped the 
Aramaic Alphabet on its way by taking it into their service. In ts Square 
Hebrew’ variant it became the vehicle of the Jewish scriptures and 


+ Tn the Ottoman Empire the way had been prepared for the entry of French by the 
previous currency of the phielogcally germane Tuscan haind now ae the Lingua 
ranea; and no doube the adoption of French an the cuvere-tingunge oF Hispanic 
‘Americ was similarly facltted by the kinship between French and de eve rci 
urent Romance languages: Span and Foregusse” 
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liturgy; in an Arabic adaptation of its Nabataean variant it became the 
Alphabet of Islam; in its Syriac variant it served impartially the two 
antithetic heresies of Nestorianism and Monophysitism into which 
Christianity polarized itself south-east of Taurus; in an Avestan adapta- 
tion of its Pehlevi variant it enshrined the sacred books ofthe Zoroastrian 
Church; in a Manichaean adaptation it laboured for a heresiarch whom, 
Christians and Zoroastrians agreed in execrating; ina Kharoshthi variant 
it provided the Emperor Agoka with an instrument for conveying the 
teachings of the Buddha to his subjects in the former Achaemenian 

xovince in the Panjab.? This latter-day ecclesiastical use of the Aramaic 
Alphabet had given it an abiding place in history which it would never 
have won from its ephemeral secular canonization as one of the official 
scripts of the Achaemenian Empire; and, in this point, its fortunes were 
by no means peculiar. 

In like manner the Latin and Attic Greek official languages and 
alphabets of the Roman Empire had won their place in history as the 
liturgical, theological, and administrative vehicles of the Roman Church 
in the West and the Greek Church in Orthodox Christendom,? while 
the Neo-Sanskrit official language of the Gupta Empire had justified its 
resurrection by providing a literary medium for both Hinduism and the 
Mahāyāna.3 Even the Emperor Ts'in She Hwang-ti's mighty deed of 
standardizing the Sinic characters might live to be remembered, not for 
the service that it had done to ethics and politics by providing the Con- 
fucian School of Philosophy and the imperial civil service with a com- 
mon instrument of literary expression, but for its service to religion in 
preserving in translation certain indispensable scriptures of the Mahz- 
yüna that were no longer extant in the original Sanskrit. The Incas" 
pedagogic imposition of compulsory Quichuan on their long-suffering 
subjects would perhaps similarly be commemorated by these pagan 
Andeans' Catholic Christian descendants for its unintended assistance 
in furthering the propagation of Christianity in the New World. And it 
could be predicted that the Buddha’s devoted exponent, the Emperor 
Acoka, would continue to win the blessings of Pali-reading Hinayanian 
Buddhists for his deliberate adoption of the living languages of his sub- 
jects as the media for his inscriptions. 


2. Law 

The Three Provinces of Law 

"The field of social action which is the domain of Law divides itself 
into three great provinces: there is an administrative law that lays down. 
the duties of subjects towards a government, and there are a criminal 
and a civil law, which are alike concerned with acts in which both parties 
are private persons, but which nevertheless differ, from a government's. 
point of view, in the degree to which they affect governmental interests. 

No government, of course, can be indifferent to administrative law; 

LER otf NSP ae Greek language, reconstructed by pagan Hellenic 


archaists, in the service of the Greek Church, see V. vi, 77-78. 
3 Scedid, Sce V. v. 498 and V. V. 76, and p. ast, above. 
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indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that this province of law is bound to 
have priority over any government's other concerns; for the first concern 
of a government is to keep itself in existence; it cannot exist if it does 
not effectively impose its authority on its subjects by preventing or 
repressing all those acts of insubordination—ranging from high treason 
to arrears in the payment of taxes—in which a subject may show himself 
recalcitrant to a government's will; and the enforcement of govern- 
mental authority requires the formulation and execution of a body of 
administrative law. The same considerations lead governments, in so 
far as they have the strength, to concern themselves with the criminal 
law as well; for, though the criminal may not be attacking his govern- 
ment's authority intentionally or consciously in his assaults upon the 
life, limb, or property of his fellow subjects, he is in fact trespassing on 
the government preserves by arrogating to himself, without official 
licence, a use of force which the Government must jealously preserve as 
its own monopoly if it is to maintain its authority intact. It will be seen 
that, in concerning itself with the criminal as well as with the administra- 
tive law, a government is primarily actuated by the motive of self- 
preservation, and for this reason there is in these two provinces of law a 
close approach to uniformity in the practice of all governments of both 
the parochial and the universal type. On the other hand, as far as they 
concern themselves with civil law, governments are acting for Society's 
and the individual's benefit more directly than for their own; and 
accordingly we shall not be surprised to find an empirical survey here 
revealing wide differences in the practice of those universal states which 
are our subject in the present Part of this Study. 


Instances of Failure and Success in Attempts to impose a Uniform Imperial 
Law 

In the domain of law, universal states, by reason of their historical 
role and their social function, are faced by a special problem of their own 
which does not confront parochial states—or, at any rate, not ordinarily 
in so extreme a degree. Universal states do not start life with a clean 
slate, and they have not time to work out the development of their 
institutions gradually. "They usually establish themselves in place of 
their parochial predecessors abruptly, as an emergency measure for 
forestalling a now imminent social collapse. But those predecessors do not 
perish without leaving—in the domain of law, as in other fields of social 
action—a legacy with which their destroyer and successor has to reckon, 

"There had been at least one instance in which the empire-builders 
had been so abysmally inferior in culture to their conquered subjects 
that they had found themselves unable to impose on these any part of 
their own ancestral law. When the Mongols gave the Chinese main body 
of the Far Eastern Society its universal state and also roped into their 
empire both a nascent Iranic Muslim Society and a Russian offshoot of 
the main body of Orthodox Christendom, their leader Chingis Khan 
naively imagined that the legislator’s pen would be as puissant an 
instrument in his hand as the conqueror's sabre. 


“The Great Yasa” was . . . made obligatory on all, including the head 
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of the Empire, the Khigin, himself. . . . He drew this immutable law 
neither from the institutions of the more civilised nations with which he 
came in contact . . . nor from the revelations of a supreme spirit... but 
from the ancient traditions, usages and ideas of his clan and of his nation, 
He was convinced that ... he had established eternal norms, good for all 
time. But... . “the Great Yasa” has ceased to be law, and the modern 
Mongols have lost all recollection of it.’* 


A fortiori, this Nomad code failed to supersede the existing laws of the 
Mongol Khigan's sedentary subjects, and, even when it came into 
head-on collision with them, it did not prevail, though it had the Mongol 
sword to back it. It conflicted, for example, with the Islamic Shari'ah? 
by prohibiting the washing of hands in running water and by laying 
down an incompatible ritual procedure for the slaughtering of cattle. 
Chingis himself recklessly attempted to ride roughshod over the Shari'ah 
by making it a capital offence to slaughter cattle in the Muslim fashion ;? 
but, instead of thereby breaking-in for himself submissive subjects, he 
found himself inspiring defiant martyrs. This deliberately savage and 
provocative ordinance was revived by Chingis’ successor Qubilay (im- 
perabat a.D. 1259-94) and was not only inflicted on the Muslim diaspora 
în the Khagin's own personal domain in Eastern Asia, but was also 
applied in the Transoxanian subject territories of the Appanage of 
Chaghatāy,* and in the dominions of the II-Khan Arghün (regnabat 
AD. 1284-91) in Iran and ‘Iraq, where the Muslims constituted an 
overwhelming majority of the sedentary population. Yet this third 
Mongol persecution of Islam? was no more successful than its predeces- 
sors; and this defeat of the Ydsdg by the Shari'ah was typical of the 
Yaság's fortunes in all the Mongols’ immense possessions.® 

‘The 'Osmanlis—who, unlike the Mongols, found a long-enduring 
solution for the problem of stabilizing a Nomad empire over a sedentary 
population’—not only dealt summarily with high treason and firmly 
with the collection of taxes, but also took care to keep in the Ottoman 
Imperial Government’s own hands the administration of the criminal 
law—to whatever millet the criminal or his victims might belong—with 
the sole, though portentous, exception of the members of the Padishah’s 
slave-household, who had extorted from Sultan Bayezid II (imperabat 
A.D. 1481-1512) the privileges of being exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the Muslim community and of being made amenable 
exclusively to the judgement of their own officers. On the other hand, 


ML 
"ce py, above; I. vii 355) and X. i. 36. 
3 See odori, H. His HGH of the Mongol, Part I (London 1876, Longmans 
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as we have seen,? the Ottoman imperial authorities showed an equal 
concern to avoid being implicated in the administration of the civil lav, 
for which the ‘peculiar institution’ of the Pädishāh’s slave-household 
could not be made to serve as an instrument. 

In this province of law the slave-household's only positive concern 
was its insistence upon enjoying a communal autonomy of its own. As 
far as other Ottoman Muslims were concerned—apart from the Seyyids 
reputed descendants of the Prophet Muhammad), who enjoyed the 
privilege of communal autonomy, like the members of the Padishah’s 
Slave-household^—the "Osmanlis not only conformed to the traditional 
practice of their adopted Islamic Faith by leaving all matters of civil 
law to be administered in accordance with the Shari'ah by the Islamic 
ecclesiastical courts under the authority of the Sheykh-el-Islam; they 
took the logical further step—which had been taken by other Muslim 
governments before them, but had never, perhaps, before been carried 
out so systematically—of granting the same autonomy, on the same 
ecclesiastical basis, to the non-Muslim communities under their rule. 
Indeed, they showed an injudiciously light-hearted consistency in con- 
ferring corresponding powers on the foreign colonies of Frankish 
business men of divers nations whom they permitted to reside in the 
chief commercial centres of their empire—and thereby opened a chink 
in the curtain-wall of the Ottoman imperial fortress which was eventually 
to be enlarged into a breach by the lusty application of Frankish 
diplomatic and military levers? 

‘Thus in the province of the civil law the tendency in the Ottoman 
Empire was for an initial diversity to become increasingly accentuated 
with the passage of time, but in this point Ottoman history would appear 


The Oztoman institution of millets has 
d propor of its linguistic aspect. See further IX, viii, 184-6. 
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to have been exceptional. In most universal states the tendency seems 
to have run contrariwise, towards uniformity. Indeed, even in Ottoman 
history there was an undercurrent in this direction; for from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century of the Christian Era the dominant 
‘Muslim community in the Ottoman Empire was continually gaining 
adherents at the subject non-Muslim communities’ expense, and, if this 
process had not been checked by a decline in the ‘Osmanlis’ prestige in. 
the eyes of their Orthodox and Monophysite Christian subjects when 
the tide turned against ‘the Ghazis of Rum”: in their warfare with the 
Christians of the West, it is conceivable that eventually the Empire 
might have arrived at uniformity in civil law through attaining uniformity 
in religion. 

Di nes frequent cases in which the tendency towards uniformity: 
had prevailed over opposing forces, this common result had not always 
been reached by the same means or at the same pace. 

In the Sinic World, Ts'in She Hwang-ti characteristically imposed 
an oecumenical uniformity of law at one stroke by decreeing that the 
legislation in force in his own ancestral kingdom of Ts'in should be 
applied throughout the territories of the six rival states which he had 
suddenly conquered and annexed.? This act was doubly revolutionary, 
for these abruptly imposed Laws of Ts'in did not represent the tradi- 
tional customs even of that outlandish march-state. They were one of 
those sweeping innovations executed in Ts'in, rather more than a 
hundred years earlier, by the philosopher-statesman Shang Yang (deces- 
sit 338 m.c.) which had prepared the way for Tine decisive victory over 
her competitors in Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s generation. Shang Yang had 
been one of the pioneer exponents of the so-called ‘Legist’ School of 
philosophy,* which had challenged the sanctity of customary rights and 
duties and had preached to the receptive ears of sovereigns the Machia- 
vellian doctrine that all means were legitimate for attaining the socially 
expedient end of breaking the power of a feudal aristocracy for the 
benefit of parvenu monarchies, 

‘Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s revolutionary act had at least two Modern 
‘Western parallels, Napoleon introduced his newly minted codification 
of French law not only in France within her pre-Napoleonic limits, but 
in Italian, Flemish, German, and Polish annexed territories and client 
states of the Napoleonic Empire. The British Government of India 
introduced ‘the Common Law’ of England—partly in its original form 
and partly in adaptations embodied in local legislation —throughout the 
Indian territories over which it established its own direct rule, 

This act of British statecraft, as far as it went, was more audaciously 
revolutionary than either of the other two, for the new law which 
Napoleon and Ts'in She Hwang-ti imposed on their subjects had, after 

? The ste by which the Osmanlis are saluted by their Timurid Mughal Turkish 
kinsman Bibur in bis memoirs. 

7 For this change in the relations between the 'Osmanlis and their Orthodox Christian 
subjects see Tesh 83975; ITI ii. 47-287 V. Vi 207-4; 290, and aoo: and IX, vil 161-3, 

3) See Franke, O. Geichicte des Chinesischen Reicher, vol i (Berlin and Leipzig 1930, 
de Gruyter, p. 233i Fitagerald, C. Pr Chine, Short Culival History (London 1935, 
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all, come out of the bosom of the society of which the autocrat and his 
subjects alike were members, whereas the English 'Common Law' was 
the outcome of Western religious, political, and economic traditions and 
influences that were alien to the Muslim as well as to the Hindu subjects 
of the British Raj. But, though, in this instance, the wind was not 
tempered to the shorn Indian lamb, his British shearers tactfully made 
the operation tolerable for him by shaving him only partwise, like a 
Parisian poodle. 

‘The civil province of law can be divided into two departments, one 
concerned with what, in laymen’s language, may be described as the 
‘business relations’ between private individuals, and the other with what, 
in the language of the art, is known as ‘personal statute’. “Business 
relations’ are a broad field in which the pocket is touched without deeply 
affecting the heart; ‘personal statute’ is a relatively narrow field, but it 
touches the quick, for its agenda are the intimacies of social life—mar- 
riage, wills, inheritance, wardship, and the like. The ‘Osmanlis, as we 
have seen, ‘consigned both these departments of the civil province of 
law to be dealt with in the separate communal courts of the Muslim 
community and of the non-Muslim millets of the Ottoman Empire in 
accordance with their respective communal laws. In the derelict domain 
of a defunct Mughal Empire in India, the British found a macédoine of 
religions, cultures, and peoples closely resembling the contemporary 
hotch-potch in the Ottoman dominions, but they worked out a different 
solution for a similar problem. They gave jurisdiction over the whole 
field to their own newly instituted British Indian courts, but, in pre- 
scribing the law that was to be applied in these courts, they confined the 
application of the English ‘Common Law’ and its British Indian deriva- 
tives to the department of ‘business relations’, and laid down that cases 
concerning ‘personal statute’ should continue to be governed by the 
communal law of the parties." 

Like the British in India, the Incas in their Andean Empire partitioned 
the field of law—apparently on somewhat similar lines. 

“The customary rules, varying from one clan to another, [under which 
their subjects had lived, | were subordinated by the Incas to their own law, 
which was rigorous and uniform. The customary rules survived in great 
numbers, as was natural, in the domain of private law. The Incaic Law, 
which was by far the more important of the two, constituted a civil and 
criminal law of very wide scope. * 


‘The Romans were slower than the Incas or the British or Napoleon 
or Ts'in She Hwang-ti in achieving uniformity of law in their empire. 


1 This was done, not by drawing up any general definition of the field covered by 
‘personal statute, but by enumerating In each case the subjects in respect of which the 
isting communal law ofthe parties Was to be applied inthe British Indiam courts. The 
ares of the Beld was different In different cases, The legal institution enabling an owner 
gÉ property, by making wll whch if valid, 15 recognized and made enforceable bythe 
law, to determine during his lifetime how his property shall be disposed of aftes his 
denih, was a Feature of Islamic Law, as it was of Western Law, but was unknown to 
Hinda Law, As a consequence of this historical fact, the tertamenary province of 
personal law came, for Hindus, to fall within the feld of the English Common Law or 
Js British Indian derivatives, while for British Indian Muslims it continued to be 
administered in accordance with he Shor h, 

3 Baudin, La: L Empire Socialiste des Inka (Paris 1928, Institut d'Ethnologie), p. 182, 
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To live under Roman Law was one of the reputed privileges of Roman 
citizenship, and the progressive conferment of the citizenship on the 
Empire's subjects was not carried to its completion till the reign of 
Caracalla (imperabat AD. 211-17)! As and when they received the 
citizenship, however, the inhabitants ofthe Roman Empire automatically 
came under the rule of Roman Law in all its provinces and departments, 
and thus the universal reign of Roman Law, when it did come, was all- 
embracing. In the parallel history of the Arab Caliphate the reign of the 
Islamic Law was progressively extended by conversions of non-Muslim 
subjects of the Caliphate to the empire-builders’ religion, and, though 
the non-Muslim residue in the Caliphate was never reduced to the same 
infinitesimal fraction of the population as the non-citizen residue in the 
Roman Empire in its latter days, the mass-conversion to Islam that took 
place in the Caliphate and its successor-states from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era gained in momentum as the 
effective power of the Caliphate progressively decayed, and this produced 
a far more homogeneous result than the corresponding process in the 
Ottoman Empire, which, as we have seen, was checked, instead of being 
stimulated, by the political decline of the universal state.? 


The Attempt to stabilize the Law in Japan under the Tokugawa Régime 
In the Roman Empire and other universal states in the days of their 
decline, attempts were made to arrest the course of deterioration by 
‘freezing’ an existing legal or social situation. The Tokugawa Shogunate 
in Japan was perhaps unique among universal states in applying this 
prescription of ‘freezing’ from first to last and in achieving the tour de 
force of arresting change in the outward forms of social life (though not, 
‘of course, in the inward realities) over a span of more than 250 years. 
In the domain of law the Tokugawa régime, so far from regarding 
equality before a uniform law as being a desirable ideal, exerted itself to 
accentuate and perpetuate a caste division between the feudal aristocracy 
and their retainers on the one side and the rest of the population on the 
‘other which was one of the worst of the wounds that the Japanese 
Society had inflicted on itself during a foregoing Time of Troubles. 
"The cue was given by Tokugawa Ieyasu's predecessor and patron Hide- 
yoshi in an edict of AD. 1587 (popularly known as ‘the Taiké’s Sword 
Hunt) ordering all non-samurai to surrender any weapons in their 


2 See V. v. 446-7, and pp. 155-6, sbove, and p. 375, below, | 

2 This at Fist pulling diference is 10 be explained by a difference in the 
character of the external enemies by whom a declining Ottoman Empire and a declining 
(d Caliphate were respectively menaced, The most formidable assailants of the 
Abbasid Caliphate were pagan Turin and Mongol Burnin Nomada who were n 

ie Caliphate k Zoroastrian and Christian subjecta as to the ruling Muslim 
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possession.? The recently and arduously established central government 
further sweetened the pill for the feudal lords whom it had deprived of 
their Jong abused. de Jacto local independence by leaving them a very 
free hand to maintain and develop as they pleased, in all matters that 
the central government did not consider pertinent to the preservation of 
its own authority, the variegated "house laws’ which the ruling family 
of each fief had gradually hammered out and enforced, within the limits 
of its own parochial jurisdiction, during the later stages of the foregoing 
‘Time of Troubles, particularly during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies of the Christian Era.? The edict entitled ‘the Laws of the Military 
Houses’ which Tokugawa Ieyasu promulgated in A.D. 1615, on the 
morrow of his crushing retort to the last challenge to his absolute 
authority, 


is a document which, like the formularies and “house laws” of earlier 

times, is not so much a systematic collection of specific injunctions and 
prohibitions as a group of maxims, in somewhat vague language, supported 
‘by learned extracts from the Chinese and Japanese classics." 

"This “Constitution” . . . was regarded by the Shogunate as fundament- 
ally unchangeable. It was re-affirmed by each shogun on his succession, in 
a solemn ceremony attended by all his vassals; and, though circumstances 
sometimes forced them to alter it in detail, they never admitted or even 
contemplated any deviation from its essential principles, and they punished 
‘without mercy any breach of its commands.’* 


Ttis noteworthy that under this ultra-conservative régime a tendency 
towards the standardization of local laws did nevertheless declare itself. 


"Within their own fiefs the barons enjoyed a very full measure of 
autonomy... . But the Shogunate, without interfering, used to keep a 
sharp watch on the conduct of the feudatories, and it was one of the chief 
duties of the censors (metsuke) and their travelling inspectors to report 
upon affairs in the fiefs. For this and similar reasons there was a general 
tendency among the daimyð to assimilate their administrative and judicial 
methods to those of the central authority, and the legislation in which the 
Shoguns freely indulged soon began to displace the "house laws" of the 
fiefs where it did not clash with local sentiment and habit.'* 


The Expedient of Codification 

In universal states in which a progressive standardization of the law 
had resulted in the attainment of approximate uniformity, there had 
sometimes been a further stage in which a unified imperial law had been 
codified by the imperial authorities. 

In the history of the Roman Law, the first step towards codification 
was the ‘freezing’, in A-D. 131, of the Edictum Perpetuum that had hitherto 
been promulgated afresh by each successive Praetor Urbanus at the 
beginning of his year of office,* and the final steps were the promulgation 

3 Sansom, Si Gu Japan, A Short Cultural History (London 1932, Ceset Pre), 
P IX “howe lam, ve ibid, pp. 448-30, d 
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of the Justinianean Code in A.D. 529° and Institutes and Digestin A.D. 533? 
and the subsequent abrogation of the legal validity of all previous legisla- 
tion and learned comment except in so far as it was reproduced in one 
or other of the three components of the new Corpus Juris Romani. In 
the Spanish Empire in the Americas, after two abortive attempts at 
codification, a Creole Tribonian was found at last, in the person of 
Antonio León Pinelo, to codify the existing laws of the Indies in a corpus 
uris, entitled Recopilación de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias, which was 
completed in A.D. 1635 and eventually published, in a revised version, 
in 1681.3 Thereafter the stream of legislation continued to flow till the 
Recopilación had fallen out of date. But a project, first for revising and 
then for replacing it, which was launched in A.D. 1765, was never carried 
through. Ín the Sumeric ‘Realm of the Four Quarts an earlier code 
compiled under the Sumerian emperors who had ruled this Sumeric 
universal state from a seat of government at Ur during the first chapter 
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of its history (imperabant circa 2143-2026 or 2079-1962 B.C.) appears! 
to have been the basis of the later code, promulgated by the Amorite 
restorer of the Empire, Hammurabi of Babylon? which was brought to 
light in a.D. 1go1 by the Modern Western archaeologist J. de Morgan 
in the course of his excavations at Susa, whither the stele on which 
Hammurabi's code had been engraved had been carried away from 
Babylon in the twelfth century s.c. by the Elamite raider Shutruk-Nach- 
chunte.? In the main body of the Far Eastern World the victory of the 
law of the Mongols? sedentary subjects over their Nomad conquerors’ 
‘Yasdgt was celebrated in the codification of Chinese law in and after the 
reign of Hung Wu (regnabat A.D. 1367-98), the Chinese patriot leader 
who had founded the indigenous Ming Dynasty by expelling the Mon- 
gols from China-within-the-Wall.® In the Napoleonic Empire a labour 
which elsewhere was usually ‘staggered’ over a span of many generations 
was crowded, for once, into the compass of a single lifetime. 


Tho Historical Background of Codification in the Spanish Empire of the 
Indies 

In all these otherwise diverse instances the work of codification was 
an urgently needed social service. Hung Wu and Hammurabi were con- 
fronted with the problem of conjuring order out of the confusion to 
which the law, like the rest of the apparatus of oecumenical government, 
had been reduced by the respective intrusions of alien Mongol and alien 
Elamite conquerors. In the Andean World, where the Incaic Law had 
been as strictly administered as it had been sternly conceived, 


“Things changed completely when the Spaniards arrived. The swift and 
inexorable justice of the Inca disappeared, there was a multiplication of 


* See The Cambridge Ancient History, vol, 1, 1st ed. (Cambridge 1924, University 
Press), pp. 435 and 461; Rostovtzeff, M. Caravan Cities (Oxford 1932, Clarendon 
Press), p. 9; Hrozný, B.: Die Alteste Cerchichte Vorderasiens und Indiens (Prague 1043, 
Melantrich}, p. 113. Hrozny ascribes the fist essay in codification to the revolut 
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his reign ts King Wu, Li San: Chang was appointed Head of the Law Codification Com- 
mission, by Yang Shien, Liu Chi and Dao An, The Code was completed in the 
twelfth month. In the sixth year bf the reign of Hung Wu, Liu Weichlen was designated 
to compile the Code of Great Ming, which was submitted by Sung Lien to the Emperor 
for approval the following year, The Code underwent modifications from time to time 
after that, and was finally completed and revised by Wu Wei-yung and Wang Kwong 
‘Yang, Te was promulgated in the thirtieth year of the same reign.” ed 
to the writer on the rath December, 1947, by the kindness of the lor 
a th Court of St James's, Mr. P. I Cheng, iom the record in the oficial History of 
the Ming Dynasty. 

' ‘The ratransfer of the capital of China from Nanking to Peking by Hung Wu's son 
and second successor Yung Lo has been discussed in Il i. 122-3 and on p. 297, above. 
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interminable suits, the judges were full of tenderness towards criminals 
and debauchees, and in the markets of the great cities there were Indians 
to be found who gained their livelihood by serving as witnesses.” 


‘Moreover, 


"Under an absolute and paternalistic [Spanish] monarchy, legislation 
for the Indies soon became very voluminous, touching every aspect of the 
duties, rights and responsibilities of the colonists and of the officials set to 
rule over them, ‘This legislation was intended to carry over into America 
the spirit and intent of the law of the metropolis, as Philip IT explicitly 
declared in A.D. 1571. It implied the transplanting of society and institu 
tions from an Old World to the New. Yet the legislation of Castile itself 
had in the colonies the force only of supplementary law. From the very 
first the Crown had to "adapt the distinct physiognomy acquired by 
traditional institutions" to circumstances, both geographical and histori- 
cal, which were radically different from those in the metropolis. The 
peculiar conditions prevailing in America called for the elaboration of a 
new legislation with a distinct character of its own. Moreover, in spite of 
the centralist and unifying tendencies of Hapsburgs and Bourbons, the 
Crown was forced to take into account, both in legislation and in its 
application by viceroys and governors, the great differences between one 
region in America and another. A surprising amount of autonomy was 
often permitted to colonial authorities. There likewise grew up a sub- 
stantial amount of customary law in the overseas dominions derived from 
the jurisprudential practices of the times, which had a recognized legal 
force if accepted by the Crown and if no written legislation was applicable. 
Much of this customary jurisprudence developed from the modifications 
of royal orders by viceroys and captains-general to mect the exigencies of a 
local situation. Finally, the Crown tried to incorporate into its American 
legislation some of the juridical customs of the aborigines—especially of 
those, such as the Incas and the Aztecs, who had evolved a strong political 
and economic organization—customs which were not in contradiction to 
the fundamental precepts of Spanish organization and control, 

In the Recopilación de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias, ‘Leén Pinelo 
reduced the laws of the Indies to over 11,000, extracted from some 
400,000 royal cédulas.' It is little wonder that this clearance of an Augean 
stable took even that ‘zealous and indefatigable’ labourer ten years. But 
it reflects some discredit on the Spanish imperial administration that 
the task should not have been placed in Pinelo's competent hands until 
after A.D. 1624, considering that an abortive preceding essay in codifica- 
tion had been commissioned as far back as A.D. 1582. It is perhaps still 
more discreditable to the authorities that, though Pinelo's draft was 
completed in A.D. 1635 and was approved by them within the next seven 
months, the eventual revised version was not published until A.D. 1681.* 


The Historical Background of Codification in the Roman Empire 
"This complexity of the historical background of Pinelo’s Recopilación 
is surpassed by that of Tribonian’s Corpus Turis. The Law of the Twelve 
‘Tables, which, according to the traditional chronology, had been pro- 
1 Baudin, L.: L'Empire Socialiste des Inha (Par 


2 Haring, op. cit, pp. 109-10. 
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mulgated in 451-450 n.c. by the Board of Decemvirs appointed to draft 
it, had equipped the still archaic Roman community of the age with an 
instrument that, by that time, would already have been out of date in 
the heart of an Hellenic World on whose outskirts Rome then lay. The 
subsequent progressive and cumulatively enormous revolution in 
Rome's social and political position demanded, and duly evoked, a flood 
of new legislation which flowed for ten centuries in a number of different 
channels: laws enacted by the Populus Romanus; votes, possessing the 
force of law, passed by the Plebs; the Edictum Perpetuum of the Praetor 
Urbanus; the resolutions of the Senate; and the acts, decisions, and 
decrees of Caesar after the Republic had been succeeded by the Princi- 
pate. When the stream of often capricious and inconsequent acts of 
Plebs and Populus had ceased to flow, the new stream of imperial legis- 
lation became, as time went on, even more inconsequent, capricious, and 
voluminous till, in the western half of the Empire during the century 
ending in A.D. 476, a climax was reached in a spate of decrees reiterating 
the same commands on a rising note of hysteria, with threats of ever 
more savage penalties for disobedience which merely advertised the 
truth that the imperial legislators in that part of the Empire had by that 
stage become impotent fo enforce their authority. "Et septemgemini 

ant trepida ostia Nili." The ancient river of Roman legislation had 
dispersed its waters into a mazy delta on its way to losing them in an 
"unbarvested sea’. 

Yet this maze of legislation was not so formidable as the jungle of 
learned comment that had sprung up on its marge. Law is by nature 
conservative, and its ineradicable resistance to change calls always and 
everywhere for the services of skilled interpreters to ensure that it shall 
continue to serve the practical needs of social life in spite of perpetually 
losing its unequally matched race with changing circumstances. In the 
administration of the Roman Law during the thousand years following 
the promulgation of the Twelve Tables, the lag—to be made up by 
interpretation—between the formal state of the law and the social task 
required of it was enlarged to an unusual degree of magnitude in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary political career through which a rustic city- 
state had grown into an oecumenical empire. If the Roman jurisconsults 
‘were to succeed in bridging this formidable gulf,? they stood in need 
of all the intellectual building-materials on which they could lay hands; 
and, after the reception of Hellenic philosophy at Rome in the second 
century 1.c., the ethics of the Stoic School gradually came to supply the 
interpreters of the Roman Law with those comprehensive maxims, 
logical principles, and imaginative vistas that were required for trans- 
forming the peculiar local customs of a primitive-minded peasantry into 
a system acceptable to the Hellenic World. 

‘Under the early Principate as well as under the late Republic, a still 
persisting aristocratic tradition kept the study and interpretation of the 


1 Virgil: Aeneid, Book VI, 1. Boo 

2 The archaic title pontifices would have described the functions of these secular 
Roman jurisconsults more aptly chan those of the Christian bishop who eventually took 
it over from the college of pagan priests who were its original bearers, 
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Jaw in the hands of a governing class—confined to the senatorial and 
equestrian orders—whose members were expected to be men of action 
as well as men of culture and would not have been allowed by their 
superiors or their peers to rise to high positions of political responsibility 
exclusively in virtue of eminent legal ability, without having also shown 
at least some aptitude for military command and public administration, 
"This aristocratic way of public life, with its obvious merits and its equally 
obvious limitations, was abandoned, in the field of law, in the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian (imperabat a.D. 117-38), whose personal policy 
was consciously inspired by a zeal for efficiency but at the same time 
served the purposes of a Zeitgeist that was already up in arms against 
social privileges and political monopolies Hadrian converted his prede 
cessors! informal and indefinite entourage of advisers into an imperial 
council of salaried jurisconsults of senatorial and equestrian rank, and he 
also created a panel of eminent legal authorities (juris prudentes) whom 
he invested with powers of replying officially to legal queries (ius respon- 
dendi) and, in lees, of acting corporately as a legislative body, since 
he provided that their opinion, when unanimous, should have the force 
of law. By these measures, Hadrian called into existence a professional 
class of legal specialists; and the consequent lawyers’ ‘Golden Age’ out- 
lasted the Antonine ‘Indian Summer’ and survived—though not un- 
scathed—the intermittent frosts of the ensuing Severan overture to 
winter? 

‘The virtues and abilities of Papinian—whom Posterity regarded as 
the brightest link in all the golden chain of the Roman legal tradition\— 
found a lawyer's mind to appreciate them and a soldier’s arm to protect 
them combined in the person of Septimius Severus, who had been 
Papinian's predecessor in the office of Advocatus Fisci before becoming 
his imperial master and patron. Yet even the grim founder of the Severan 
Dynasty could not save Papinian from paying the extreme penalty for 
probity to the savagery of Septimius's brutal son and successor 
Caracalla; and Papinian’s disciple Ulpian was assassinated in his turn, 
by the praetorian guards, in the presence of his impotent imperial friend 
and admirer the gentle Alexander Severus. Paul, and Paul only, was left; 
and when, seven years after the murder of Ulpian, the last Emperor of 
the House of Severus himself succumbed to the tragic fate from which 
he had failed to rescue an esteemed and beloved public servant, this 
culminating political crime heralded a blizzard of anarchy in which 
liberal legal studies were blasted and seared. Yet, even so, the golden 
century of Roman legal studies, from the ‘freezing’ of the Urban Prae- 
tor's Perpetual Edict in A.D. 131 to the ‘revolt of Caliban’ in A.D. 235, had 
produced a volume of output so enormous that for Tribonian and his 
colleagues, three hundred years later, the compression of this matter 


1 See p, abs, with n. bor. 2 See pp 152-8, shove. 
3 Be ia Gambridge Ancient History, vol xi (Cambridge 1936, Unive Pres), 
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doris (Papinianus, Paulius, Gaius, Ulpianus, Modestinus) in which the authorities, 
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into the Digest was the heaviest of their three titanic tasks, though they 
virtually confined their selection of materials to the contents of treatises 
produced within this relatively short period in the long history of 
Roman Law. 

‘Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were appointed by 
the Emperor [Justinian] to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the works 
of their predecessors, If they had obeyed his commands in ten years, 
Justinian would have been satisfied with their diligence; and the rapid 
composition of the Digest or Pandects in three years (tsth December, 
A.D. 530—16th December, A.D. 533) will deserve praise or censure accord- 
ing to the merit of the execution. From the library of Tribonian they chose 
forty, the most eminent civilians of former times; two thousand treatises 
were comprised in an abridgement of fifty books; and it has been carefully 
recorded that three millions of lines or sentences were reduced, in this 
abstract, to the moderate number of one hundred and fifty thousand.”* 


By comparison with this second of his labours, Tribonian's first feat 
of compiling the Code was easy. In codifying within a term of fourteen 
months (13th February, A.D. 528-7th April, A.D. 529) the decrees that had 
been promulgated by successive emperors in the course of the four 
centuries that had elapsed between the accession of Hadrian? and the 
current year of Justinian’s reign, Tribonian could avail himself of the 
existing works of three forerunners: the unofficial codes compiled by 
Gregorius (later than the 19th October, a.D. 294, and probably in 
A.D. 297) and by Hermogenianus (later than the 21st March, A.D. 295)? 
and the official supplement to them promulgated, on the rsth February, 
A.D. 438, by the Emperor Theodosius II (imperabat A.D. 408-50),4 which 
covered the years A.D. 312/13-437 for the Eastern Half of the Empire 
and the years A.D. 312/13-432 for the Western Half.* By comparison, 
again, with the arduousness of compiling the Code, it was child’s-play 
for Tribonian to round off his threefold enterprise by enucleating the 
elements of Roman Law in the Institutes. 


The Historical Background of Codification in the Napoleonic Empire 
‘The Corpus Turis Iustinianeum had a worthy counterpart in the Napo- 
leonic array of codes in respect of both the speed and the immensity of 
the labours of which it was a monument. 
"The difficulties of this undertaking consisted mainly in the enormous 


1 Gibbon, E.: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ha 
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2A second edition of Hermogenianus's code was published (probably by Hermo- 
genianus himself) in the reign of Constantine the Great (imperabat AD. 398-37), and 
Ehiza during the joint reign of Valentinian and Valens (x. 363-75) 

* "The Theodosian Code had taken just under nine years to compile, since the com- 
missioners had been appointed on the 26th March, 429, 

3 See Seeck, O.: Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken Welt (Stuttgart: 
vol. vi (1920), pp. 164-33, and vol. vi, Anhang (1921), pp. 428-32. 
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mass of decrees emanating from the national assemblies, relative to 
political, civil and criminal affairs." This amorphous product of more 
than eleven years of French revolutionary legislation? was comparable 
with the spate of decrees of the Roman Emperors, from Hadrian to 
Justinian, which Papinian had to confine within the dykes of the Jus- 
tinianean Codex. The resemblance extended beyond the sheer volume 
to the intrinsic nature of the materials, ‘Many of these decrees, the off- 
spring of a momentary enthusiasm, had found a place in the codes of 
laws which were then compiled; and yet sagacious observers knew that 
several of them warred against the instincts of the Gallic race.» The 
French legislators had been attempting, like the Roman jurists, to trans- 
figure a litter of ancient local customary laws by suffusing it with a 
modern philosophy; but they had sought to achieve atastroke what their. 
Roman ensamples had been content to accomplish in the course of 
three or four hundred years, and they had gone to work with an inferior 
intellectual instrument; for the self-confident iconoclastic humanism 
of Rousseau or Voltaire was a jejune spiritual elixir by comparison with 
the ripe and rueful wisdom of a Stoicism that had been refined by many 
generations of suffering. 

"The Napoleonic codifiers were therefore well advised in rejecting their 
revolutionary heralds’ academic ideal of making a clean break with the 
past; yet they could not contemplate reinstating the antediluvian law as 
it had stood. 


"Old French law had been an inextricable labyrinth of laws and customs, 
provincial privileges, ecclesiastical rights, and the later undergrowth of 
royal decrees; and no part of the legislation of the revolutionists met with 
$o little resistance as their root-and-branch destruction of this exasperat- 
ing jungle. Their difficulties only began when they endeavoured to apply 
the principles of the Rights of Man to political, civil and criminal affairs. * 


The revolutionary legislators! axes had cleared away the primeval 
forest to force a rank second growth in the name of simplicity and reason, 
and it was left for the Napoleonic codifiers to produce a blend of old and 
new which could serve the practical needs of the Western Society of 
the day. 

To putting this hard but urgent task in hand, Napoleon did not have 
to start entirely de novo or unaided. Before the expiration of the Ancien 
Regine the industry and sagacity of prerevoutionary French juriste had 
already gone far towards distilling a common essence out of the divers 
provincial varieties of French customary law; and, in following up their 
work, Napoleon had at his elbow, in the Second Consul Cambacéris, a 
learned and clear-headed lawyer who had stumbled upon the pitfalls of 
the revolutionary attitude and method in failing, in A.D. 1793, to obtain. 
the approval of the Convention for a draft of a civil code which he and 
his fellow committeemen had taken six weeks to prepare instead of the 
month which the Convention had assigned for the completion of the 


+ Rose, T, H.: The Life of Napoleon I (Lendon zoog, Balh, a vols) vol, i, pp. 287-8- 
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work. The four commissioners appointed on the 12th August, 1800, by 
Napoleon, to try again where the Convention's committee had failed, 
succeeded in carrying out their instructions to produce a first draft in 
four months. It was printed on the rst January, 1801; and, though it 
then still had to run the gauntlet of the Court of Cassation, the Courts 
of Appeal, the Legislative Section, and the General Assembly of the 
Council of State, and thereafter the Tribunate, a civil code of 2,281 
articles, embodying the amendments of these successive critics, was duly 
promulgated between the 15th March, 1803, and the 3oth March, 1804, 
and was thus completed only three and a half years after the drafting 
commission had been nominated. Within nine and a half years of the 
same initial date, the entire gigantic task of producing not only a civil 
code but also a code of civil procedure, a criminal code, a code of criminal 
procedure, and a commercial code had been completed by the promulga- 
tion of the fourth and last book of the criminal code on the and March, 
1810. 

‘The extent of Napoleon's own personal contribution to the shaping 
of these five Napoleonic codes may continue to be disputed, We may 
believe contemporary reports that, in some episodes of the thirty-five 
sittings, out of eighty-seven in all, at which the First Consul was present 
and in the chair while the draft of the Civil Code was being debated in 
the General Assembly of the Council of State, Napoleon ‘fatigued the 
attention of his audience by the confused abundance and the un- 
expected turns of his thought’. We may follow a recent English master 
of Napoleonic studies in his verdict that ‘the Civil Code was a hasty 
piece of work, and’ that ‘the First Consul imported a strong gust of pas- 
sion and of politics into the laboratory of legal science". But any student 
of history who, at however low a level, has had dealings with both 
scholars and men of action, and has also had it laid upon him to induce 
them to co-operate with one another on a common task, will not be 
blind to the significance of Napoleon’s decisive intervention, on the 
ast April, 1802, to shorten, simplify, and improve the procedure for 
passing the draft of the Civil Code at 2 moment when the cumbrous 
‘wheels of an academic constitution had almost stopped turning. And he 
will readily be convinced that, ‘without [Napoleon's] driving power, 
[the Civil Code] would certainly not have come into existence so soon, 
and might not have come into existence at all’? 


The Price of Codification 

Who had been the principal beneficiaries of the empire-builders’ legal 
heritage and of their successors’ codifying labours? 

‘The victims of codification would hardly have reckoned themselves 
among the beneficiaries if they could have risen from the dead to inspect. 
their successors’ handiwork. Among the codifiers whom we have just 
passed in review, the Napoleonic team alone could have contemplated 
swith equanimity a personal encounter with predecessors who, in this 

1 Fishes, HL A. Lu in The Cambridge Modern History, vol. ix (Cambridge 1906, 
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‘exceptional case, would have been compelled, on confrontation, to con- 
fess that these deft and elegant surgeons had improved, out of all recogni- 
tion, the uncouth build ofa corpus vile. By contrast, the ghosts of Papinian 
and Ulpian might have protested in all sincerity that they would liefer 
hhave felt again, in their own flesh, the agonizing edge of their assassins’ 
swords than have voluntarily submitted the exquisite products of their 
masterly intellectual labours to be butchered by the rough-and-ready 
workmanship of Tribonian and his colleagues. 


"Instead of a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of an artist, the 
works of Justinian represent a tesselated pavement of antique and costly, 
but too often incoherent, fragments." 


‘And it is possible that a twentieth-century historian might have felt 
moved to apply Gibbon's dictum to the Code of Hammurabi if the 
extant fragments of the underlying work of Hammurabi’s Sumerian 
‘predecessors? that had been preserved independently had been sufficient 
to enable the latter-day student to extract and reconstruct the copious 
borrowings from the same source that were to be looked for in Hammu- 
rabi’s redaction, 


The Exceptional Service rendered by the Code Napoléon! to a Late Modern 
Western Society 
In their high-handed treatment of their predecessors’ work, are the 
codifiers performing a valuable service for their contemporaries and 
successors? In the judgement of an eminent post-Gibbonian Western. 
student of Roman Law, 


‘Justinian’s intention was to promulgate legislation applicable to the 
peoples of diverse race who were living under the law of the Empire of the 
East, using as his materials the texts of the Roman Law as he found it.— 
first and foremost, the texts of the classical jurists. The basis thus given to 
his work was the best that he could have taken; for, in the decadent state 
‘of the science of Law in his day, he could never have succeeded in obtain- 
ing a codification comparable in merit to the system with which his name 
is actually associated if he had instructed his commissioners to do the 
drafting themselves. Just because, however, he chose the basis that he did 
‘choose, the materials that entered into the composition of his codification, 
and particularly into the Digest, had to be transformed—as stones from 
an old building that are being used in a new one are re-cut and re- 
mortared—in order to be brought into harmony with the exigencies of a 
civilization that was younger by three centuries at the least, and with the 
needs of an empire—the Empire of the East—whose boundaries were no 
longer identical with those of the Orbis Romanus of the generation of 
Gaius or Ulpian. This task of adaptation required the constant employ- 


1 Gibbon, E.: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap, xliv. 
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ment of an adequate instrument, [and this instrument was found in the 
device of] interpolation.”* 

‘The claim made in this passage on behalf of the authors of the Corpus 
Iustinianeum could undoubtedly be substantiated by the authors of the 
Code Napoléon; but this may be one of those exceptions that prove a 
contrary rule; for the Code Napoléon was the work of empire-builders 
to whom History, as we have seen, had assigned the peculiar task of 
providing a universal state for a moribund sub-society within a larger 
body social that had not yet lost its vitality; and these unusual circum- 
stances, which condemned the Napoleonic Empire itself to an early 
death, ensured a brilliant career for the code that was its offspring. The 
ci-devant city-state cosmos in Italy, the Low Countries, and Germany, 
whose incorporation into a universal state was the Napoleonic Empire's 
historical raison d'étre, did duly dissolve with the downfall of the 
‘Napoleonic political edifice that had housed it in its last phase; but in 
this unique case the sequel was not the catastrophe of a social inter- 
regnum but a ‘happy ending’ in which an abortive sub-society that had 
failed to make a success of its deliberate departure from the standard 

attern of the Western Civilization now at last succeeded in divesting 
itself of a separate identity which had long since ceased to be anything 
but a handicap and an embarrassment to it by re-entering the main 
stream of Western life from which it had once self-consciously sought 
to part company. It had been the mission of the French empire-builders 
to draw their non-French subjects back into a flowing current of life 
which was the imperial people’s own native element, and from which 
their legal tradition and éthos were derived; and for this reason the 
successful accomplishment of a French political task, which made the 
‘Napoleonic Empire superfluous, launched the Code Napoléon on a flood- 
tide leading on to fortune. 


Caractère Oriental de IEuvre Législative de Justinien’ (Paris 1912, Recueil Sire), the 
Corpus Tustnianeum was intended to serve the current needs of the Greek and Oriental 
provinces of the Roman Empire (p. 14). The work is a monument of the transformation 
SE Oriental elements, that had previously been merely provincial, into imperial elements 
Toce he eral ean generate of Constantine, Who ea Roman emperor 
feigning in a Roman ci fstinien, who is an Oriental emperor reigning over an 
Empire of the Ease (iby p. 10, Justiniese beard of commissoners was composed 
‘of representatives of four parties: Constantinepolian officiala, Constantinopaliay pro 
festors, Berytan profesor, and advocates practising in the court of the Practectu 
Practotio per Orientem at Constantinople (bid, p. 3), the lew schools of Con- 
Stantinople and Bayrüt alone were represented, [a the exclusion of those of Rome, 
‘Alexandra, Caesarea, end Athens (bid, p. 23). According to Collinet, the Code vas 
‘wholly, and the Institutes were mainly, the work of the Constantincpoliten commis 
onors, while the Berytan commissioners were perhaps principally responsible for the 
Digest (bid, p. 24). The Corpus futirncum ita codifcaton ofthe living lw cb the 
Roman East (bid, p. a8); and this was a fusion of Hellenic Law with a Roman Law 
which had been adapted fo Oriental requirements by an abandonment of some of i 
original native Romen elements (ibid, p» 29) In Justinian’s day a Roman Law that, by 
fhe fad steady eso ae nthe Wer was milt rong i he East on Oriat 
ines (ibid pp. 34, 189, and 314); and, in order to bring the Corpus Justinonsum into 
conformity with the ling Roman Law of the Bash a humber Gf traditional Roman 
{egal institutions were jettisoned in the compilation of it (ibid, pp. "The Corpus 
dütinioneor was distinguished from contemporary Western Rom in two ways: 
it was more savant; and, instead of being stagnant, it embodied the results of regionai 
progress (bid. pp. 314 and 317) AJ., 
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On the day of its promulgation the Napoleonic Civil Code auto- 
matically became law, not only for all inhabitants of France within her 
xe-Revolutionary frontiers, but for Walloons and Flemings in the 
Southern Netherlands and Germans west of the Rhine, who on the 
21st March, 1804, were already fellow citizens of the French in a 
Republic that, on the 18th May, was to be converted into an Empire. 
"Thereafter, from A.D. 1804 to A.D. 1811, the Code's domain was being 
constantly enlarged. It gained ground partly through the enlargement 
of the French Empire itself, which continued to swallow up satellite 
states and conquered territories till it stretched north-eastwards as far 
as Lübeck and south-eastwards as far as Terracina,! and partly through 
the ‘reception’ of the Code in satellite states that survived or that were 
increased in stature or that were enlisted as new recruits. On the 3oth. 
March, 1806, the Code was promulgated in the Napoleonic Kingdom 
of Italy, which by that time had been enlarged to include almost all the 
former dominions of Venice;* and, before the Napoleonic edifice col- 
lapsed, the Code had become law throughout Continental Italy, includ- 
ing the satellite Kingdom of Naples. It seeded itself in several Swiss 
cantons. It was promulgated in Holland on the 18th October, 1810. And 
it made a triumphal progress across Napoleonic Germany, where it was 
received in the Kingdom of Westphalia on the 15th November, 1807; 
in the Free City of Danzig on the 19th November, 1807; in Arenbur 
on the 28th January, 1808; in the Grand Duchy of Baden on the st 
July, 1808; in the Grand Duchy of Frankfurt on the 15th September, 
1809; in the Grand Duchy of Berg on the rst January, 1810; in the 
newly constituted Lippe and Hanseatic Departments of the French 
Empire on the agth May and the roth December, 1810, respectively; in 
the Duchy of Köthen on the 28th December, 1810; and in the Ducky of 
Nassau on the rst and 4th February, 1811? 

‘The most distant and exotic of the Code's pacific conquests was the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, where it was received in A.D. 1808 in the ex- 
Prussian nucleus, and in A.D. 1810 in the ex-Austrian annex.* In A.D. 
1928 it was still in force in a fragment of territory, wedged in between 
the left bank of the River Niemen and the eastern frontier of East 
Prussia, which had once constituted the north-eastern extremity of the 
Duchy of Warsaw and its successor the ‘Congress Kingdom’ of Poland, 
but which in 1928 formed part of the Saisonstaat of inter-war Lithuania. 

‘This widespread ‘reception’ of the Code was brought about by a 

1 Without reckoning in the Tyrian Provinces, insulated geographically from the 
main body of ine French Empire by the breadth of the satellite Kingdom of laly, which. 
France acquited from Austri in the Peace Tres of Schönbrunn (rath October, 80). 

"Xi fidei, excep: the loni Talande. The Kingdom of Dci obtained here 
acquisitions through the Franco-Austrian Peace Treaty of Pressburg (26th December, 
toe) in the terntoria] rearrangements following the conclusion of the subsequent 
Franto-Austrian Peace "esty of Schönbrunn (th October, #805) the Kingdom of 
Italy loot Dalmacia but acquired the Trentino. 

"PHI calendar of the progressive reception of the Code in Germany is taken from 
Fisher, HA. Dor Stuer te Napoleonie Siatermanship in Germany (Oxford 3903, 
Clarendon Freu), p. 38o, n. 

3 This curiosity of legal history was imparted to the writer of this Study one day in 
as ar e D oru i orn ad gazing scrm te Niemen towards ie 
"once Napoleonic western bank, 
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variety of means, ranging from a more or less genuine free choice to 
sheer and undissimulated coercion, 


“The transplantation from one country to another of a code of laws, and 
of a system of judicial organisation, must in all cases be a delicate proceed- 
ing, for, though the elementary principles of justice are universally 
appreciated, nation differs from nation in the principles of their applica- 
tion. . . . The immediate introduction of the French codes into the Grand 
Duchy of Berg seemed to the conservative mind of Count Beugnot [the 
French Imperial Commissioner] to savour of indiscretion. "Germany", 
as he reminded his Government, “had not, like France, been levelled by 
the legislation of iconoclastic assemblies.” Tt would require time and 
instruction before she could properly attune herself to the new melodies 
of the Code. Nor was there any danger in delay. . . . These representations 
were received and rejected. On the rath November, 1809, an imperial 
decree ordered that the Code Napoléon was to have the force of law in the 
Grand Duchy of Berg from the 1st January, 1810, and at the same time 
the Imperial Commission was requested instantly to furnish a draft 
scheme for judicial organization. Beugnot had no option but to obey." 

In the Kingdom of Westphalia, likewise, the Code Napoléon was made 
law, as from the rst January, 1808, by the terms of a constitution, 
promulgated from Paris on the 15th November, 1807, which ‘may be 
considered either in the light of a treaty or in that of a guarantee’. But 
here the peremptoriness of the imperial dictate was mitigated by the 
‘tender-handedness of its local application. In the crucial matter of 
feudalism, for example, a declaration of ‘the unconditional abolition of 
serfage passed through the crucible of successive legal refinements’ + 
and when 


‘some proprietors complained of these proceedings as too revolutionary, 
the Government replied with justice that, according to the liberal principles 
of the Code Napoléon and of the Act constituting the Kingdom of West- 
phalia, all rights of serfage and feudalism might have been suppressed. .. .; 
that the suppression had been general in Genoa, Parma, Piacenza and 
‘Tuscany; but that the Westphalian Government had preferred an equit- 
able temperament between the rigour of the laws and the respect due to 
long possession. They had kept everything which they could keep without. 
violating principle.’ 


In any case, whatever the political circumstances ofits local ‘reception’ 
might have been, the intrinsic merits of the Code Napoléon were such as 
to secure its survival when the Napoleonic Empire was overthrown 
through an irresistible reaction of its non-French subjects and victims 
against an intolerable abuse of French military and political power. 


“When the project for the German Civil Code came before the Reichstag 
in 1900, it was stated that seventeen per cent of the fifty million inhabitants 
of the German Empire were still ruled by French law. In the Prussian, 
Hessian and Bavarian Rhine provinces, and in Alsace-Lorraine, the Code 
Napoléon was administered in its original tongue; while a German transla- 
tion, only slightly differing from its French prototype, was current in 


2 Fisher, op. cit, pp. 197-8. 2 See ibid., p. a32. 
3 lbid, p agr. ^ Did, p. 257. ide onm 
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Baden, That the Code should have persisted in any portion of Germany, 
‘when all the circumstances of the War of Liberation are taken into account, 
is a remarkable tribute to its merits. We may admit that its preparation was 
hurried, that the discussions in the Council of State were often unsatis- 
factory, and that it is based upon an imperfect survey of practical con- 
tingencies. There is doubtless great weight in Savigny's contention that 
Germany was not ripe for a code, and that the legal system of a country 
should be the natural result of its historical development. But the choice in 
1807 and in 1815 did not lie between pure German and pure French law. 
Tt lay between the Code Napoléon on the one hand, sketchy, no doubt, and 
over-simplified, but lucid, intelligible and portable," and an “endless waste 
of contradictory, conjectural and motley ordinances. . . .” We cannot 
‘wonder that, in comparison with this hybrid miscellany, the French Code 
seemed to many Germans to be the utterance of Reason herself’? 


Even in territories where, upon the downfall of the Napoleonic Empire, 
the Code Napoléon was abrogated, along with all other Napoleonic 
innovations, by the ‘Zealotism’ of a momentarily restored Ancien Régime 
that was too uncertain of its tenure to venture to be discriminating in 
its policy, the imported French law was not in every case rescinded in 
toto, while in other cases it crept back, unacknowledged yet effectively 
operative, in a non-French disguise, when the mounting pressure of 
nineteenth-century Industrialism and Democracy compelled even un- 
repentant reactionary régimes to overhaul the antiquated law that they 
had reinstated in the Code Napoléon’s place. This happened in several 
of the temporarily re-erected pre-Napoleonic statelets in Italy; and, when, 
in belated response to Napoleon’s trumpet-call,? an Italian Risorgimento 


1 "The portability of the Code Napoldon proclaims its success; its lucidity and inteli- 
sibility account for ita poreabiliy; and thia sy of vitaes was heavencaent; for the 
Sabspirution of one system of law for another, Gr tta and at one stroke isy a best, a 
formidable undertaking. Even when the substivte exists, ready-made, and has meray 
fo be translated and enacted in order to give it the forte of lav on paper, it cannot 
Become practically operative without the traduction of a corresponding new code of 
procedure and without the taining up of a new generation o judges, Parties, and 
elicitors who have familiarized themselves with the new inv and new procedure by d 
practer in the courte, Whenthe writer of thie Study visited Lithuania a Eestertidey 192 
Be found that, in their enthusiasm for reorganizing their life on a Lithuanian national 
‘asi, the Lithüanisns had aen wo steps wh eh, in ther combined efec were producing 
serious practical diticulties. On the one band they had set themselves to drafts unitary 
‘ational Lithuanian system of law to replace both the Code Nogoléon, which was ia 
foree in the fragment of Lithuanian territory on the left bank of the Niemen, and the 
Imperial Russian Law, which was in force In the rest of the country. Simultaneously, 
in their educational system, they had deposed the Russian language from ity former 
position of being the Arst foreign language to be learnt by Lithuanian children, and 
Bad replaced it by a choice beween the leading Western languages. This replacement 
Of the Russian language in the Lithuanian schools was, of course es quick amd cam 
Step as the replacement of the Imperial Russian Law in the Lithuanian Court was 
fow nd dine By ko oak the Lonnie ha realized, tlt, that deiade 
{imposed task of introducing a new national Lithuanian system of Jaw as not goin 
‘be failed as a going concern within any foreseeable period of time; but by 1928 a me 
could already be foreseen when the Imperial Russian Law would Bave to be adminis- 
fered in Lithuania by a rising generation of Lithuanian judges and lawyers who would 
Tere Deen brought up without having been tegis the Ron language, To dde over 
Mi apkware nterin stage that could this e seen ahead, could not the Imperia Russian, 
{Law be translated inro Lithuanian? Alas, no; for thie was not a eode buta congeries of 
feise law, and the uae of it demanded a fazlicty with decens ofthe Imperial Russian 
Senate running inte hundreds of volumes. In such a situstion the merits of the Code 
Napolion were conspicuous, Happy that amall minority of Lithuanian Judges, lawyer, 


guns whore busincts was transacted on the River Niemena Napoleonic bank 
AN 3 Fisher, op. cit p. 379- 3 See V. v. 642. 
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had swept this political lumber away, to make room for an Italian 
national state that aspired to be liberal as well as united, Italian codifiers 
frankly took the Code Napoléon as their model in drafting the Italian 
Civil Code that was adopted on the 25th June, 1865, and was brought 
into force on the 1st January, 1866. 

"The Code Napoléon’s most remarkable triumphs, however, were its 
conquests of alien worlds on which the claws of the Napoleonic eagle had 
never fastened, During Napoleon’s trial of strength with Great Britain, 
British sea power had foiled his attempt to conquer Egypt and Syria, 
forced him to sell Louisiana to the United States," and prevented him 
from following up his military occupation of Spain and invasion of 
Portugal by pouncing upon these decrepit Powers’ great possessions in 
the Americas. Yet the Code Napoléon struck roots both in the Americas 
and in the Levant. It became an important constituent of the local law 
of the State of Louisiana within the North American Union; it in- 
fluenced the development of the established variety of pre-Revolutionary 
French customary law in the anti-Revolutionary Canadian Province of 
Quebec;? while in the successor-states of the Spanish Empire of the 
Indies it came as a god-send to fill the legal vacuum left by the failure of 
the Spanish Bourbon régime to bring up to date the worthy Pinelo's 
long-since antiquated Recopilación de Leyes de Los Reynos de las Indias. 

As for Egypt, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the Code 
Napoléon found a second home in this stronghold of Islam after the 
process of Westernization, foreshadowed in the shattering but transitory 
visitation of Napoleon’s expeditionary force, had been put in hand in 
good earnest by Mehmed ‘Ali. In the whole field of civil law outside the 
communal preserve of Personal Statute, the Code Napoléon was ‘received’ 
in Egypt in A.D. 1876 as the law for the new Mixed Courts and in A.D. 
1883 (a sensational triumph, this!)* as the law for the new system of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction,* applying to Ottoman subjects in Egypt, 
Iidefouno on the Hh Ocbes eo, to eon om the Spanish Crown she recent 


ring hb momentary enjoyment of the 
igle-French Peace Treaty of Amiens 


3 This influence was manifest in the Quebec Civil Code of A.D. 1867. 

* See p. 263, above. 

5 Sensational in view of che gulf between the Code Napoléon and the communal 
systems of law which it was replacing. It did, however, share one vital common source 
SHEN the rami Short as well as with the comma Ie of the several Chrium 
millets. All these legal systems alike were derived im large measure from varieties oF 
‘ansmutations of Roman Law. The Influence of Raman Law on Islamic Lew is dis- 
cussed on pp. 288-01, below. 

S "The traditional Shari courts retained their jurisdiction in matters of ‘personal 
statute 
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that was introduced in that year. This naturalization of French Law in 
Egypt gocs far to account for the strength of the hold which French 
culture obtained in Egypt notwithstanding the ultimate discomfiture of 
France in her military and political struggle with Great Britain for 
ascendancy there. The French military occupation of Egypt had lasted 
for little more than three years (reckoning from the landing of Napoleon's 
expeditionary force on the rst July, 1798, to the ignominious surrender 
of ‘Abdallah Menou on the and September, 1801); the second and 
single-handed British occupation had lasted for fifty-four years (reckon- 
ing from the landing of a British expeditionary force on the zoth August, 
1882, to the ratification of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance signed 
on the 26th August, 1936), and in AD. 1952 the vestiges of British 
occupation which the terms of the Treaty had preserved had not yet 
been entirely removed. Yet on the morrow of the General War of 1939- 
45 the by this time penetratingly Westernized governing class of Egypt 
bore its Western imprint in the French and not in the British variety of 
the pattern. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in the history of the dissemina- 
tion of the Code Napoléon was the role that it was called upon to play in. 
Japan during the Meiji Era. In embarking on a general programme of 
‘Westernization the authors of the Meiji Revolution showed their wisdom 
in the field of law by hastening slowly. Their first step, taken in A.D. 1870, 
was to have the French Codes translated into Japanese. Law schools for 
French, English, and German Law were successively established in 
AD. 1872, 1874, and 1887. In A.D. 1875 a commission was appointed to 
compile a civil code, and, after its draft, which followed the Napoleonic 
Civil Code very closely, had been submitted to the Japanese Govern- 
ment in AD. 1878 and had been rejected, a member of the commission, 
the French jurist Boissonade, was asked in 1880 to prepare a new draft. 
His draft was published on the 27th March, 1890, and a complementary 
draft by Japanese jurists, covering the province of ‘personal statute’, on 
the 16th October of the same year, and the whole code was to come into 
force on the 1st January, 1893. 

This apparent acceptance, in Japan, of a Napoleonic Code Boissonade 
was the high-water mark in the flow of the Code Napoléon’s influence 
over the face of the globe; and a turn in the tide was not slow to follow. 
Before the arrival of the date fixed for bringing the Code Boissonade into 
operation, the newly created Japanese Imperial Diet voted, on the 16th 
May, 1892, for postponing the date till the 31st December, 1896. There- 
upon, a third draft was commissioned, and this draft, which was pub- 
lished in instalments in 1896 and 1808 and was brought into force in 
July 1899, was inspired, not by the Code Napoléon, but by the second 
draft of a German Civil Code, which had been published in 1895.7 

‘The controversy in Japan which resulted in this victory of German 


? In response to the challenge of the French occupation, British troops had already 
set foot on Egyptian soil from the Sth March, 1807, to March ries; but on this Bret 
Sccasion they bed come by invitation of the lawful sovereign of Egypt, the Ottoman 
Pidiahih, and in the company of a Turkish expeditionary force. 

To the German Empire this draft was subiequentiy adopted on the 16th August, 
1896, and was brought inta force on the st January, 1960. 
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over French law had not arisen over the respective merits of two variant 
‘Western schools of jurisprudence, but had been 


‘a deep-seated conflict between two fundamental ideas of law. The immedi- 
ate enforcement party contended for the juristic idea embodied in the 
theory of the school of Natural Law, namely that Law was based upon 
Human Nature, that it is of a universal character, and that, inasmuch as 
the codification of a civilised country like France was a refined expression 
of Human Nature or of the universal character of Law, it could be adopted 
by Japan. The postponement party stood for the juristic idea of the 
historical school, that Law, like Language, was an expression of national 
character and a product of History, and that the introduction of a foreign 
code into Japanese Society was absurd and preposterous.’* 


On the x6th May, 1892, the majority in the Japanese Diet showed 
their impartial hostility towards exotic law of all varieties by voting for 
the postponement of the coming into force, not only of a French- 
inspired civil code, but of a German-inspired commercial code, which 
‘they had already condemned to a first period of postponement in a 
previous vote on the 16th December, 1890. Nevertheless, in the Japanese 
civil code that was eventually brought into force in 1898, as well as in 
the commercial code brought into force in 1899, it was a German, not a 
Japanese, influence that replaced the French; and this eventual adoption, 
in Japan, of a German instead of a French model might be read as the 
opening of a new chapter in the history of the dissemination of Western 
Law. For the German Civil Code was likewise taken as the basis for the 
Swiss Civil Code adopted on the roth December, 1907, and brought 
into force on the rst January, 1912; and the Turkish Civil Code, adopted 
on the 17th February, 1926, was, in its turn, virtually a translation of 
the Swiss. 

"The German Civil Code was, indeed, a more scientifically executed 

jiece of work than its famous French forerunner; yet, even if the out- 
ook for German cultural influence abroad had not been blighted by the 
sinister military and political events of A.D. 1914-43, the ghosts of 
Napoleon's draftsmen might, not unjustly, have booked the German 
Civil Code's successes to the credit of their French account. The 
workmanlike instrument that saw the light in Germany in AD. 1895 
could never have emerged out of the ‘hybrid miscellany’ of German 
customary law if the Code Napoléon had not pegged out a drove-road 
for ruminant German jurists to follow; and it would have been sur- 
prising, afterall if his German cud had not been well digested when it 

ad been chewed for more than ninety years, 


The Normal Failure of Codification to arrest Decay 

Tn any case, whatever verdict History might eventually pronounce on 
the respective merits and achievements of the Revolutionary French 
Code and its slow-footed German competitor, our glance at the Code 
Napoléon’s nineteenth-century history has perhaps made it evident that 


+ ‘Takayanagi, Kenzo: Reception and Influence of Occidental Legal Ideas in Yapan 
roigo 1905 Phe Japanese Counel, latte of Facite Raine ien "7 
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this ninety-years-long triumphal progress from Paris to New Orleans 
and Buenos Aires and Cairo and Tokyo was the exceptional result of 
peculiar historical circumstances. As a rule—and this rule is inherent in. 
‘the very nature of the declines and falls of civilizations—the demand 
for codification reaches its climax in the penultimate age before a social 
catastrophe, long after the peak of achievement in jurisprudence has 
been passed, and when the legislators of the day are irretrievably on the 
run in a losing battle with ungovernable forces of destruction. Justinian 
himself had no sooner turned at bay against Fate, and thrown up in her 
face the imposing barricade of his Corpus Juris, than he was driven by 
the Fury's relentless hounds to sprint on again in a paper-chase in. 
which he was constrained to strew the course with the tell-tale sheets 
of his Novellae. Yet in the long run Fate is apt to deal kindly with the 
codifiers, even when they have not shared Napoleon’s fortune in being 
moved to do their work at an exceptionally auspicious hour} for the 
mead of admiration which their outraged predecessors would have 
refused, with indignation, to accord to them has been offered to 
their manes, in full and overflowing measure, by a Posterity that has 
been too remote, too barbarous, or too sentimental to be capable 
of arriving at a soberly correct appraisal of the codifiers’ work. 

Even this uncritically admiring Posterity, however, finds the con- 
secrated codes impossible to apply in real life until they have suffered 
a sea change; for it is the tragedy of the codifiers that, in reducing the 
Jaw of a happier and more cultivated past age to the social, moral, and 
intellectual level of their own melancholy generation, they have still 
pegged it so high that it is bound to pass forthwith beyond the reach! 
of a herd running violently down a steep place into the sea. 


"In the parts in which they were borrowing from the classical law—of 
which they preserved many useful rules—as well as in Justinian's own 
personal constitutions and in the interpolations, the [Justinianean] com- 
missioners succeeded, notwithstanding the difficulties of their task, in 
producing a work which, without being free from contradictions and 
obscurities, was better suited to the needs of the populations of their 
countries than were the admirable classical masterpieces. One might even 
say that, in itself, this work was still too strong meat for the juridically 
uncultivated minds to which it was addressed. In the East it does not 
appear to have succeeded in dethroning the Syro-Roman Custumal, which 
was unquestionably less scientific. In the West its only effect on legal 
practice was by way of glosses which were never more than mediocre 
before the study of the Justinianean Law received its impulsion from the 
School of Bologna.’s 


In the last phase of the Roman Empire in its last strongholds, Jus- 
tinian’s reign was promptly followed by a deluge of Lombard, Slav, and 
Arab barbarian invasion; in the last pee of the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad, Hammurabi’s strenuous work of political and social reclamation 
‘on the plains of Shinar was no less promptly waterlogged by a Kassite 

i See Vinh sap ih asus 

2 Many vil gat Mark w t3; Lake vil 3, 

3 Collinet, P Bade Hrolue sure Diet de Justinien, vo. is “Le Caractère Oriental 
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inundation from the bills; in the Andean World the rule of the Inca 
Jaw-givers was brought to a sudden end by the calamity of the Spanish 
conquest. Even in the Anatolian core of Justinian's empire, when Leo 
the Restorer and his successors set to work, after a virtual interregnum 
of 150 years, to replace the wreckage of Justinian's pretentious imperial 
edifice by something more modest, more practical, and, above all, more 
firmly based, they found apter materials in the Mosaic Law than in the 
Justinianean Corpus Iuris for meeting the simple needs of a new society 
‘that was struggling to be born under their aegis.* In Italy, whom Jus- 
tinian succeeded in ‘liberating’ momentarily from barbarian rule at 
the cost of finally wrecking her social structure and her cultural life, 
the immediate future lay, not with the secular Corpus Iuris, but with the 
monastic rule of Saint Benedict,’ which was conceived during the agony 
of the Great Romano-Gothic War (gerebatur A.D. 537-33) and was dis- 
seminated to Ultima Thule before Monte Cassino was laid desolate by 
the Lombards, In the former Transalpine provinces of the Roman 
Empire that Justinian neither inherited from his imperial predecessors 
nor reconquered from barbarian war-bands, the Justinianean Corpus 
luris did not, of course, obtain even the short-lived currency that it 
enjoyed in Italy and North-West Africa pending the undoing of Jus- 
tinian’s work there by the Lombards and the Arabs.* 


The Decay of the Roman Law in the Roman Empire's Teutonic Barbarian 
 Successor-states 

In these lost and never even temporarily recovered Transalpine 
dominions of Rome a Roman subject population was permitted, by the 
indulgence or indifference of its new barbarian masters, to continue to 
live under Roman civil law in its locally prevalent pre-Justinianean 
embodiments; and the milder and more statesmanlike of the emperors’ 
barbarian successors went so far as to anticipate Justinian by promulgat- 
ing local codes of Roman Law—a Lex Romana Burgundionum and a 
Visigothic Breviarium Alarici—for the use of their Roman sheep without 
a jurisprudent shepherd. The Breviarium of the Visigoth King Alaric II, 
which was mainly based on the Theodosian Code, had also actually 
preserved extracts from the Sententiae of the Severan jurist Paulus 
which would have been lost to latter-day scholars if the sole surviving 


Tjeenk Willink), pp. 7- 
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official anthology of the masterpieces of Roman jurisprudence had been 
"ribonian's Digest. In the first phase of the Visigothic régime in 
Southern Gaul and Spain, King Euric I (regnabat AD. 466-84) enlisted 
the services of Sidonius Apollinaris friend and correspondent the Roman 
jurist Leo of Narbonne. Yet this precarious survival of Roman Law in 
the West was limited in its range and, even within those limits, was a 
wasting asset. Roman subjects of ‘Teutonic barbarian successor-states 
were subjected, it would seem, from the outset, to a regressive barbarian 
criminal law providing for the payment of a wergeld to the injured party 
or his heirs, in lieu of punishments imposed and exacted by the state = 
and, though, in the deliberately conciliatory common law for Romans 
and Burgundians that was embodied in the Burgundian war-lord Gundo- 
bad’s Liber Constitutionum, the invidious differentiation of scales of 
voergeld was based on differences of class and not of community, in the 
voergeld tariff of the ultra-barbarous Frankish Lex Salica ‘the life of an 
ordinary Frank’ was ‘reckoned worth double that of a Roman’.+ What 
is still more significant, the Roman Law was now in retreat even in the 
tolerated departments of business relations and ‘personal statute’. 

“The Roman Law survived, but it sank to the level of custom. Since 

1 See Apollinaris, Sidonius: Epistulae, Book VITI, Letter à § 3- 

2 Ste Loo Tis Lar Dnoasont Cormantuer (Pari 1935, Paro pp. 166-8 
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bythe sdicenuny Gallie Reman historian Gregory ef Tours, TGundobada] Burgun- 
nibus lenes mitiores instituit, ne Romanos opprimerent (Estoria Francori, Book 
El, ahap. adn); and the evidence i napreave when a Roman and Frarcophil 
Chaka eoslesiastie testifies in favour of a barbarian and Arian Borgundian warlord 
Whose dynasty had been suppressed by Gregory s Frankish patrons By the time vi 
Gregory was writing. Dil (ep, cit, p 63) dete the Arit edition of Cundobad's Liber 
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"ted by Dil (op; cic, p. o6) and by Burns (op cit, p. 330) airea a.p. 596, on the eve of 
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the Empire had disappeared, there was no longer any legislation to put 
fresh life into the old law by adapting it to new necessitics. Y 

"In the sixth century [of the Christian Era] in the West, the destinies of 
Roman Law were dominated by one key phenomenon: an arrest in the 
development of the classical law. When we analyse this phenomenon in 
order to examine it in its diverse aspects, we can see that there are three 
elements in it: a traditional persistence of the classical institutions + an 
evolution of these institutions in which there is nothing creative; and, as an 
inexorable consequence of these first two facts, a general regression in 
legal standards. . . . 

"The full measure of the feebleness of the evolution comes to light 
when one measures it by this sixth-century Western World's needs. In 
the troubled period that marks the end of the Ancient World and ushers 
in the Middle Ages, the new needs were numerous and pressing. In 
Whatever direction one turns one’s eyes—towards the political, the econo- 
mic, the moral or the religious situation—one sees nothing but the over- 
throw of the ancient traditional order, the Roman order, of things. At this 
decisive moment in history, did Italy and Gaul, to confine our attention 
to them, make any attempt to satisfy these needs in so far as they affected 
private law? When it had become clear that the barbarian conquest had 
come to stay, the accomplishment of [legal] reforms that would have 
sufficed to bring the law in force into harmony with the new way of life— 
a harmony that was imperatively required—called for energetic and 
intelligent men (such as were the feudal jurists of a later age) who would 
labour diligently to bring the [necessary] evolution to pass. Evolution does 
not take place without effort, and is never automatic. ‘The times called for 
someone with the courage to apply the pick-axe to the dilapidated edifice 
of law, and with the authority and ability to build up a new edifice (in 
place of the old one). But this was something beyond the powers of the 
men of [sixth-century] Italy and Gaul. Their impotence is attested by 
the decadence which had brought them under the yoke of their new 
masters and had opened the way for the profound transformation of 
economic life. . 

“The West [in the sixth century] was “a static society in which nothing 
could die because nothing was coming to birth there any longer". In this 
static world, stagnation and decadence had incontestably gained the upper 
hand over progress. This is the spectacle presented by Roman Law in 
Italy and Gaul at the very moment when the names of Constantinople 
and Justinian were lighting up the World with their lustre.'* 


"Thus, in the last chapter of the history of Roman Law in the West, 
the Theodosian Code pe a dwindling part and the Justinianean 
Gorpus no part at all. In Western and Orthodox Christendom alike, 
the Justinianean Corpus eventually came into its own, not by showing 
itself proof against death, but by surmounting a vitai pausat through 
a feat of hibernation. Though in Italy as a whole the Corpus had 
an innings of no more than fifteen years (reckoning from the end, in 

1 Ee miscet which was abolished by J d in Taly down to the 
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A.D. 553, of the Ostrogoths’ last stand to the beginning, in A.D. 568, of a 
piecemeal Lombard conquest), it came to life again, some four hundred 
years later, in an eleventh-century juristic renaissance at Bologna, the 
principal city in the bridgehead which the Constantinopolitan Govern- 
ment's Italian exarchs had maintained till a.D. 751 in the hinterland of 
Ravenna. From there from that time onwards, Tribonian's work radiated 
its influence into extremities and extensions of an expanding Western 
World that had lain beyond the political horizon not only of Justinian 
but of Trajan; and, thanks to Bologna's capacity, in the Dark Ages, for 
intellectual cold storage, a version of Roman Law was eventually 
‘received’ in Modern Holland, Scotland, and South Africa. In Orthodox 
Christendom the Justinianean Corpus Turis survived, with greater ease, 
the less exacting ordeal of hibernating for three centuries at Con- 
stantinople, and re-emerged in the tenth century of the Christian Era in 
the Imperial Code (Vasilitd) by which the Emperors of the Macedonian 
Dynasty replaced the Mosaistic legislation of their eighth-century Syrian 

edecessors. These parallel juristic renaissances in Orthodox and in 
Wesen Christendom will occupy our attention in a later Past of thin 
Study? In the present place we are inquiring into cases in which the 
juristic legacy of a defunct universal state has been inherited direct, not 
rediscovered as a treasure-trove. 


The Failure of the Spanish Empire of the Indies to profit by the Lats of the 
Incaic and Aztec Empires 

In the broken history of the Andean universal state, we have seen? 
that some vestiges of the oecumenical law of the Incas did find their 
way into the heterogeneous and ill-digested corpus juris of the Spanish 
Empire of the Indies, but the greater part of this precious Incaic legal 
heritage, which had been so carefully adapted by its authors to the 
social needs of the Andean World, was sacrificed by the destructiveness 
of the conquistadores and the unimaginativeness of their more reputable 
successors the licenciados. It is true that among the legal advisers of the 
Spanish Crown in the Indies there were individuals who saw that 


“the most difficult problems . . . were those arising from the government 
of an Indian population which could not be reduced to the norms of 
Spanish law. Juan Matienzo, judge in the Audiencia of Charcas and inti- 
mate adviser to [the Viceroy] Toledo (proconsulari munere fungebatur 
‘AD. 1569-81), in his celebrated text-book of Peruvian administration, 
Gobierno del Berd (circa A.D. 1570), warns the Spanish authorities not “to 
try and change the customs abruptly and make new laws and ordinances, 
until they know the conditions and customs of the natives of the country 
and of the Spaniards who dwell there; for, as the country is large, so 
customs and tempers differ. One must first accommodate oneself to the 
customs of those one wishes to govern and proceed agreeably to them until 
having won their confidence and good opinion, with the authority thus 
secured one may undertake to change the customs.” ^» 


irre 
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But the indigenous customs that were incorporated into Spanish colonial 
Jaw on the strength of such considerations as those set forth by Matienzo 


‘had to do, naturally enough, with the life of the lower orders of society: 
the regulation of labour, the succession and the privileges of native chiefs, 
Indian village organisation, agricultural practices, etc. . . . Basically . 
people in the Indies, especially in the domain of private law, lived accord- 
ing to the same judicial criteria as in Spain. 


The Infusion of a Decadent Roman Law into the Customary Law of the 
Roman Empire's Teutonic Barbarian Conquerors 

In the more usual situation in which the aggressors who have snatched 
the sceptre out of the hands of the rulers of a universal state are not the 
representatives of some alien civilization, but are barbarians, we should 
expect à priori to see the governments of the barbarian successor-states 
take over much more of the juristic heritage of a former oecumenical 
Power which has eventually succumbed to force of barbarian arms with- 
out having lost its cultural prestige in barbarian eyes. We have, indeed, 
noticed already? that in the Teutonic barbarian successor-states of the 
Roman Empire the new masters were ready to allow their Roman sub- 
jects to continue to live under Roman Civil Law. On the other hand the 
barbarians’ impulse to maintain a distinctive communal culture of their 
own in the alien social environment in which they have placed themselves 
through their conquests is apt to declare itself in the field of law, as well 
as în the fields of religion and poetry in which we have studied i in 
another context. 

The extant collections of the laws of divers Teutonic war-bands on 
ex-Roman ground gave a latter-day student the impression that these 
barbarians wanted to accommodate themselves to their new social en- 
vironment with as little change in their own traditional life as local 
circumstances might allow. The most archaic of these collections was the 
Frankish Lex Salica;* but the same imperviousness to Roman influence 
was displayed in the rather more sophisticated provisions of the other 
law-books which had been put into their final form at a later date: for 
instance, the laws of the Ripuarian Franks, the Alamanni, the Bavarians, 
the Frisians, the Lombard conquerors of Italy, and the English con- 
querors of Britain, The backbone of these laws consisted of such utterly 
un-Roman institutions as ordeal by battle and the atonement for crimes 
of violence by the payment of compensation to the injured party or his 
 heirs.* This contrast in character between the sophisticated Roman Law 
of a moribund Hellenic World and the archaic barbarian law of the 
Teutonic war-bands who had settled on the Roman Empire’s derelict 
provinces had its counterpart in a corresponding contrast between the 
Sumerian Law, as mirrored in Hammurabi’s Code, and the law of the 


+ Haring, op. cit, Joe. eit, = On pp. afo-r, above, 
3 Ses the aperia Win Dl Sir Samuel: Roman Society in Gaul nthe Merovingi 
Age (London 1986, Macmillan), po. 43-82: M 
S An illuminating survey and analysis of the history of this institution among the 
‘Teutonic barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire and their successors is given BY 
Phillpats, B. 8»: Kindred and Clan (Cambridge 1913, University Press). 
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Hittite barbarians who had settled on a moribund Sumeric World's 
‘Anatolian fringes. The difference in the spirit of the law was here two- 
fold. From one point of view the Hittite Law gave the impression of 
being more advanced than the Sumerian; for, whereas in Hammurabi's 
Code the punishments prescribed were savage and, in particular, the 
lex talionis was worked out to forbiddingly pedantic extremes," the 
Hittite law substituted fines for Hammurabi's sentences of death or 
mutilation as the penalty for a number of offences, From another point 
of view, however, the Hittite Law represented a regression; for, in 
dealing with crimes against persons, it substituted a tarif of wergeld for 
the punishments, to be imposed and exacted by the state, that had been 
prescribed for the same crimes by Hammurabi. 

What were the prospects of life for these barbarian systems of law on. 
‘the alien ground of a decadent civilization whose domain the barbarians 
had overrun? The Hittite Law, in the redaction in which it happened 
to have been disinterred by twentieth-century Western archaeologists, 
dated from the later days of the second phase of Hittite history, for 
which the Carolingian Age of Western history would be the Frankish 
equivalent both in cultural terms of the contemporary state of society 
and in chronological terms of the passage of time since the emergence 
of a nascent new civilization out of a cultural interregnum.* Here we 
have an historical example of a law of barbarian origin successfully 
providing for the needs of a civilization in the first chapter of its history. 
Beyond this point, however, Hittite history does not carry us; for, not 
long after the date at which the Hittite Code was promulgated in the 
redaction that had been unearthed, the homeland of the Hittite Society 
in Eastern Anatolia was overwhelmed by a barbarian Völkerwanderung 
from the Balkan Peninsula and the Aegean which had been set in motion 
by the catastrophic dissolution of the neighbouring Minoan Society, and 
thereafter the Hittite Civilization lingered on only in refugee com- 
munities, beyond the Taurus in Northern Syria and overseas along the 


1 "The articles in which it was applied are set out in Smith, J, M. P.: The Origin and 
History of Hebrew Law (Chicago 1931, University of Chicago Press), p. m. 

te Hoy, B Die Alerta GuchihtY oar nd Indiens (Prag ipii Melan- 
gib) pp: tre and 367; Gan AS Hair Carrer und gem (Ono 2998, Mele 
Boug), pp. 84-85; Delaporte, La: Les Hittites (Paris 1930, La Rentasanes du Lives), 
PP Boe Cavaignac, Bs Le Problime Hittite (Paris 1936, Leroux) p. Yos, The institution 
cof wergeld thus turns out to be a common festure of Teutonic and Hittite barbarian law. 
‘phe ides of setling conflicts by a money indemnity ia not peculiar to the Germans, Ft is 
found among other peoples and le of a high antiquity. We come across i already, four- 
teen centuries belare the beginning of our Bra, among the Hittites of Asia Miner (Lot, 
E Les Inearons Germoniquer (Parie 1935, Payot), P. 100. 

"fii Hitti law, as Hatier. day Western students had t, was a code drafted în the 
language of the Bower that had exercised political hegemony over the Hittite World from 
the sixteenth century e. onwards. Te was written in the Akkadian cuneiform script on 

tisy tablets, containing one hundred paragraphs each, which were discovered on the 
ofthe Hittte Empires capital, Boghezqul c, in A.D: 1906-7. This redaction dated 
m the Bitecath century. according to Hii, ops city pp, 2667; from the 
thirteenth century according to Cavalpnac op. cit, p: les; According to Delaporte, op. 
iu, p. 204, there were throe successive redaction, of which the second waa made in the 
Sires dt fourteenth century sc. English translations of the disinterred text will be 
found in Smith, J. M, P.: The Origin and History of Hebrew Law (Chicago 1931, Univers 
Sity of Chicago Press), pp: 247-74; and in Pritchard, J. B.: Ancient Near Eastern Testr 
(Princeton 1950, University Prens, pp. 188-97- 
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west coast of Italy, which were eventually absorbed by the Syriac and 
the Hellenic Society respectively." It was as if, in the ninth century of 
the Christian Era, the collapse of the Carolingian Empire had resulted 
in the destruction of the nascent Western Christian Civilization at the 
hands of Scandinavian, Eurasian Nomad, and Muslim Arab invaders. 
If we are to follow the fortunes of barbarian law in a growing civilization 
farther than this point, we must turn from Hittite to Western history, 
where we find the law of the English barbarian settlers on ex-Roman 
ground in Britain succeeding, without any deliberate or systematic 
‘reception’ of Roman law at any stage, in developing sufficiently, out of 
its own resources, to be able to provide for the needs of a civilization 
that has arrived at a high degree of social sophistication and economic 
complexity. 

‘This unique ability of the English Common Law to keep pace with 
the growth of the Western Civilization could be explained as the effect 
of three distinct causes. In the first place, at the time of the post-Hellenic 
Völkerwanderung, the barbarian law of the English invaders of Britain 
was largely relieved of such hampering archaic institutions as wergeld 
thanks to the exceptionally rapid disintegration of the kin-group organiza- 
tion of society in a migration across the sea In the second place the 
ex-Roman population did not, in Britain, survive under barbarian rule 
as a distinct community, continuing to live under its own Roman lav, 
as it survived in the Continental Teutonic successor-states of the Roman 
Empire. In Britain the provincials were exterminated, expelled, or 
assimilated by the English settlers. In the third place, at the opening of 
the second chapter of Western history towards the close of the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era the English law was carried forward and, 
above all, was effectively enforced, thanks to the exceptionally strong 
and efficient monarchy that was imposed on a politically united England 
by a Norman conquest. The survival of the English Common Law, 
however, was an exception that proved a rule; for the ancestral law of 
the other Teutonic barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire failed to 
stay the course. In all other cases we find Roman influence seeping in 
from an early date. 

To begin with, the earliest versions of all the Teutonic law-bools, 
with the significant exception of the English, were drafted in Latin; and, 
when we turn our attention from this point of form to matters of sub- 
stance, we catch glimpses of Teutonic custom fighting a stubborn rear- 
guard action against the moral pressure of Roman concepts and Christian 
standards. The comparatively enlightened King Liutprand of the ultra- 
barbarian Lombards declares frankly, in a law promulgated in A.D. 73x, 
163 years after the Lombards’ eruption into the comparatively highly 
cultivated social environment of Italy, that ordeal by battle is a Lombard 
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custom which it is beyond his power to ban, though he is ‘uncertain of 
the judgment of God and’ has ‘heard that many litigants have unjustly 
lost their case through’ this practice." On the other hand the genial 
Burgundians had mellowed under Roman influence within less than a 
hundred years of their crossing the Rhine, 


"There is hardly a trace of German ideas or institutions in the legisla- 
tion of Gundobad.? He has no resemblance to the old German chief, 
rounded by his assembled warriors. His type and model is the political 
authority wielded by the Emperor or the great Praetorian Prefects. . . In 
the Salian Law pecuniary compensation is almost universal: other punish- 
ments are almost unheard of. In Burgundy, besides the pecuniary sanc- 
tion, there are many and various punishments for crime, some of them 
even harsh and cruel. This, however, it has been observed, does not prove 
a less civilised social tone, but rather the reverse? The Burgundian 
legislator, in fact, is striving to abolish the vindictiveness of private con- 
flicts by making the state the avenger of personal wrongs.* 


‘The Burgundian Liber Constitutionum marked 2 radical departure 
from archaic Teutonic law not only in its character but in its application; 
for, while the Lex Salica and other Teutonic law-books of that type were 
merely communal prescriptions for the exclusive use of an intrusive 
barbarian war-band, Gundobad and Sigismund were enacting, as we 
have observed already, a ‘common law’ for their barbarian Burgundian 
followers and their Roman subjects. The Edictum Theodorici, which was 
promulgated in the Ostrogothic dominions at about the same date, 
either circa A.D. 500 or circa A.D. $11-15,9 was a ‘common law’ in the 
same sense of applying alike to Theodoric's Ostrogoth followers and to 
the Roman population under his rule; and in this case the scales already 
incline heavily in the Romans’ favour. The contents of this barbarian 
war-lord’s edict are drawn from Roman sources—the Theodosian Code 
and the Sententiae of Paulus—and the Ostrogoth masters of Italy are 
referred to as ‘barbarians’ throughout the document. It is even more 
remarkable that the Visigothic Breviarium Alarici, which was promul- 
gated within a few years of Theodoric’s Edictum and Gundobad's Liber 
Constitutionum and was compiled, from the same sources as Theodoric's 
Work, avowedly for the benekt of the Visigoths! Roman subjects, declares 
in its preamble that its prescriptions apply to ‘both Romans and bar- 
barians’.7 

The promulgation of these three codes of ‘common law’ by Teutonic 
svar-lords on ex-Roman ground at the opening of the sixth century of 


* Liutprandi Lege, cxvli: “Incerti sumus de iudicio Dei, et multos audivimus per 
pugnam sine iustieiam [3] causam suam perdere, sed, propier consuetudinem gentis 
Rostrae Langobardorum, legem ipsam mutare non possumus." 

he. in his “common law" for Burgundiana and Romans (see p. 281, above). His 
esi of Roman Civil Law for the use of his Roman subjects among themselves not 
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sponding contrast between the salutary severity of Hammarabi's 
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the Christian Era was only the beginning of the transfusion of Roman 
law into the body of Teutonic custom. In the unstable social situation 
produced by the establishment of barbarian rule over Roman popula- 
tions, legislation could not stand still. The rulers of the Teutonic bar- 
barian successor-etates followed the example of their Imperial Roman 
predecessors, from the Emperor Hadrian onwards, by issuing a spate of 
decrees; and these decrees, in their turn, were inevitably coloured by 
the legal traditions of their Roman social setting. The classic example 
is the corpus of rescripts, issued in Theodoric’s name, which were 
largely drafted, besides being collected and published, by the Ostrogoth 
war-lord’s Roman minister Cassiodorus. The Ostrogothic régime in 
Italy, however, met with an early violent end at Roman hands, and the 
Tberian Peninsula under Visigothic rule was the place where the natural 
course of events had time to work itself out before the Visigothic Power 
was overthrown, in its turn, by the more competent rival hands of the 
Visigoths’ fellow barbarian invaders the Primitive Muslim Arabs. 

‘The Visigothic King Receswinth (regnabat A.D. 649-72) restored to 
the former Roman territories under his rule the uniformity of law that 
they had enjoyed from the time of Caracalla until the Visigothic con- 
quest. In A.D. 654 he put out of commission the Breviarium of his pre- 
decessor Alaric TÍ (regnabat a.D. 484-507) and gave sole force of law to 
a code! compiling the decisions of the Visigothic Kings from Euric 
down to Receswinth himself, 

“These decisions are thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Roman Law. 
._.. Where else [in the field of Teutonic barbarian legislation] can one 
find anything comparable to Book I [of Receswinth's Forum], entitled De 
Legislatore, De Lege, in which an effort is made to formulate general 
principles of legislation P? 

‘The end of the story was the blending of Roman with Teutonic law in 
as many different mixtures? as there were local customary laws* in 
Medieval Western Christendom.’ 


The Infusion of a Decadent Roman Law into the Islamic Shari'ah 

‘This infusion of Roman Law into the custom of Teutonic barbarians 
who had no future was, however, neither so important an event nor so 
striking a feat as its surreptitious and unavowed yet unmistakable in- 
filtration into the Islamic law of the Arab barbarian conquerors of other 
ex-Roman territories. The two elements that blended here were even 
more incongruous, and the result of their blending was the creation, not 


ign under the alienate names of iby Zeca and Porn Judiiorum, and 
eventually translated into Castilian as the Fuero Juesgo. 

3 Lot, F.: Les Invasions Germaniques (Paris 1935, Payot), pp. 182-4. 

3 "Phe close resemblance of medieval Spanish customary’ law to Scandinavian law 
leads Lot (op. cit, p. 183) to surmise that in the Visigothic dominions, an unwritten 
Gothie customary law survived both the Breniarium Alar and Recesninth a Frit 
Tudicinen. 

‘in France, thie diversity of local eustomery lawes survived even the effective political 
unification of the kingdom and was only ironed out by the legislation of the ‘iconoclastic 
Assemblies convened by the Revolution. 

* "The main contributions of Roman Law on the one side and Teutonic Law on the 
other are set out by Lot, ep. cit PP. 245-7. 
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just of a parochial law for a barbarian successor-state of the Roman 
Empire, but of an oecumenical law which was to serve the needs of a 
restored Syriac universal state and, after surviving the break-up of this 
political framework, was to govern and mould the life of an Islamic 
Society that, after the fall of the Caliphate, was to continue to expand 
until, at the time of writing, its domain had come to extend from 
Indonesia to Lithuania and from South Africa to China. 

Unlike their pagan and Arian Teutonic counterparts, the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs had been roughly shaken out of their archaic traditional 
way of life before they administered to themselves the additional shock 
of a sudden change of social environment by bursting out of the deserts 
and oases of Arabia into the fields and cities of the Roman and Sasanian 
empires. A long-continuing radiation of Syriac and Hellenic cultural 
influences into Arabia had produced a cumulative social effect which 
hhad declared itself dramatically in the personal career of the Prophet 
Muhammad;! and his achievements had been so astonishing and his 
personality so potent that his oracles and acts, as recorded in the Qur’in 
and the Traditions, were unquestioningly accepted by his followers as 
the source of law for regulating, not only the life of the Muslim com- 
munity itself, but the relations’ between the Muslim conquerors and 
their at first many times more numerous non-Muslim subjects. The 
speed and sweep of the Muslim conquests—which brought half of what 
remained of the Roman Empire and the whole of the Sasanian Empire 
under the rule of Muhammad’s successors within less than twenty years 
of the Prophet's death—conspired with the irrationality of the accepted 
basis of the Muslim empire-builders’ new-laid law to create a problem 
which was hardly more awkward for the non-Muslim population of the 
Caliphate than it was for their Muslim masters; for, even when the 
Qur'àn was eked out by the Traditions, the task of wringing out of these 
unpromising materials an oecumenical law for a sophisticated society 
‘was as preposterous as the demands for welling water in the wilderness 
that the Children of Israel were said to have addressed to Moses.? 

For a jurist in search of legal pabulum for sustaining social life, the 
Qur'an was indeed stony ground. The chapters dating from the non= 
political Meccan period of Muhammad’s mission, before the Hijrah, 
offered far less matter for the practical jurist than he would find in the 
New Testament; for this literary legacy of the politically disinterested 
first phase of the Prophet’s career contained little beyond a patently 
sincere and monotonously reiterated declaration of the unity of God and 
denunciation of the moral and intellectual error of polytheism and 
idolatry. ‘The chapters afterwards delivered at Medina might look, at 
first sight, more promising; for at the Hijrah Muhammad achieved in 
his own lifetime a position that was not attained by any follower of Jesus. 
till the fourth century of the Christian Era} he became the head of a 
state, and his utterances during this Medinese period were mainly con- 
cerned with public business. Yet it would be at least as difficult to elicit 
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a comprehensive system of law for a sophisticated society from the 
Medinese surahs, unsupplemented, as it would be to perform the same 
juristic conjuring trick with the Epistles of Saint Paul. Like the apostle- 
missionary, the apostle-podesta found that the flurry of improvising 
provisional solutions, ad hoc, for a ceaseless succession of emergencies, 
serious or trivial, left him no breathing-space for attempting to sort out 
these stray sibylline leaves into anything like a comprehensive or 
systematic code, Yet, even if Muhammad had succeeded, where Paul 
had failed, in performing this superhuman labour, the result would have 
been of less practical use to the Arabian prophet’s successors than a 
Pauline code would have been to the Christian Roman Emperors; for 
the private business of religious congregations in important cities of the 
Roman Empire in Paul’s day actually had more in common with the 
public business of the Roman Empire in the fourth century of the Chris- 
tian Era than had the public business of the agricultural, non-commer- 
cial, oasis-state of Medina under Muhammad's rule during the years 
A.D. 622-32 with the public business of the universal state, embracing 
all but a fraction of the Syriac World, of which Muhammad’s thirty- 
third successor Mu'tamid found himself master upon his accession in 
A.D. 870.2 

Ta these compelling circumstances the men of action who built the 
Arab Caliphate let theory take its chance and resorted to self-help. In a 
legal no-man's-land where the oracles of the Qur’ān were dumb and 
where even the beaten track (Sumah) of concordant Tradition faded 
out, they found their way through by the aid of common sense, analogy, 
consensus, and custom. 


"In the oldest period of the development of Islam the authorities en- 
trusted with the administration of justice and the conduct of the religious 
life had in most cases to fall back on the exercise of their own ra'y (common- 
sense personal judgment) owing to the scarcity of legislative material in 
the Qur'an and the dearth of ancient precedents. This was regarded as 
a matter of course by everyone. . . . Corresponding to this recognition of 
7d'y as an approved source of law are the instructions ascribed to the 
Prophet and the early Caliphs, which they gave to the officials sent to 
administer justice in the conquered provinces. .. . In the digests which 
were developed from these simple origins we find deduction from deci- 
sions in allied cases expressly mentioned, i.e, the application of analogy 
(aids) as a methodical adjustment of equity (ra'y). . .. 

"We have—there is evidence for it at a very early period—a kind of 
popular element adopted among the constitutive sources for the deduction 


? For these characteristics of Muhammad's personal legislation in the Medinese 
surahs, sce Margoliouth, The Early Development of Mohammedanism (London. 
1914, Williams & Norgate), pp. s and 12. “i has been noticed that the word which we 
orditarily render “reveal”, and which literally means "send down”, is properly applied 
to royal rescripta; the suppliant "raises" a petition and the sovereign "sends down the 
reply. The faithful at Medinah used to swat fresh revelations each day somewhat as we 
these days are on the lok cut or the morning paper.” 
lke. three hundred years after the bicth of Mukammad in A.D. 570. 

esl sp dhat amma meant eurent races opie except where ie 
legislation had abrogated it (Margoliouth, op. cit, p. 60), To begin with, the custom. 
which counted for most was that of the Arabian oasis-dwelles and Nomada whore cone 
‘Guests re-established a Syriac universa state. The custom which eventually prevailed 
‘as that of the Arab empire-builders converted subjecti 
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of laws: the conception of consensus (jmd), i.e. the general usage of the 
‘community which has been established by agreement in the larger circles 
of believers independent of the written, traditional or inferred law. . 

"It was quite natural, from the changed conditions after the conquests, 
that the formation of the law, not only in its special provisions, but parti 
ularly in the point of view they adopted in their method of deductive 
operation as laid down in figh (Islamic jurisprudence), was greatly in- 
fluenced by what the authorities on the development of law in Syria and 
‘Mesopotamia were able to learn of Roman Law, sometimes of the special 
Jaws for the particular provinces. It was obvious that a quite uncultured 
people, coming from a land in a primitive stage of social development into 
countries with an ancient civilization where they established themselves 
as rulers, would adopt from among their new surroundings as much of the 
customary law of the conquered lands as could be fitted in with the condi- 
tions created by the conquest and be compatible with the demands of new 
religious ideas. . . . The comparative study of one chapter of private law 
has yielded the most conclusive proofs of the thorough-going adoption of 
Roman Law by the jurists of Islam.? . . . Roman Law, however, does not 
exhaust the sources drawn upon in the development of Muslim Law. The 
receptive character that marks the formation and development of Islam 
also found expression, naturally first of all in matters of ritual, in borrow- 
ings from Jewish Law. According to [von] Kremer,? even many of the 
provisions of Roman Law that have been adopted by Islam only found a 
place in figh through the intermediary of the Jews. 


The Mosaic Law's Debt to the Codification of the Sumeric Law by Ham- 
murabi 

‘This Jewish Law, which had so long a history behind it already by 
the time of Muhammad’s hijrah from Mecca to Medina, had originated, 
like the Islamic Shari'ah, as the barbarian customary practice of Nomads 
who had broken out of the steppes of Northern Arabia into the fields and 
cities of Syria; and, for meeting the same emergency of an abrupt and 
extreme change of social environment, the primitive Israelites, like the 
Primitive Muslim Arabs, had recourse to the existing law of a sophisti- 
cated society which they found in operation in the Promised Land. 

While the Decalogue—at any rate in a pristine form, in which all the 
Commandments were couched in the lapidary style still preserved in the 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth*—would appear, on the face of it, to be a 
native Hebrew product, the next piece of Israelite legislation, known to 
scholars as ‘the Covenant Code’,* betrays its debt to the Code of Ham- 


cu Sit B+ Die Ocupatia n nion Rast reprinted from Der om, i 
Strassburg Toro). 

2 Kremer, A. von: Culturpachiche des Orients (Vienna 1875-7, Braumller, 2 vole 
vol is p: 338; English translation by Khuda Bukish, S.: The Orient under the Cal 
{acuta 1920, University Press), chap. vii, "The Origin and Development of Muslim 
Law, Section 6, “The Sources of Muslim Law. 

"The infuence of local Medinese Jewish jurisprudence on the early schogh of Islamic 
jurisprudence at Medina is emphasized by Margoliouth, op, ct, p. 74: "There is no 
‘vidence that Roman Law penetrated into this primitive ehy? 

3 Goldziher, T, in the Encyclopaedia of Idam, vol. i (London 1927, Luzac), ax. 
Fikh, quoted witk the permission of the publishers. 

Ah Conjecrural reconstruction of the whale Decalogue in thie presumably original 
seyle willbe found in Smith, J. M. Bz The Origin and History of Hebrew Lao (Chicago 
1931, University of Chicago Press), pp. 6-7 

pe Covenant Code exists in two forma: one very short, viz, Exodus xaxiv, 17-26; 
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murabi more patently than the Shari'ah reveals its corresponding debt 
to a Syrian Roman law-book. 

‘It has been calculated that, out of forty-five, or possibly fifty-five, 
Judgments preserved in this old Hebrew Law, thirty-five have points of 
contact with the Hammurabi Code, and quite half are parallel.” 

This masterful influx of a code of Sumerian Law into legislation 
enacted at least nine centuries later in one of the local communities of 
a latter-day Syriac Society testified to the depth and tenacity of the 
Toots which the Sumeric Civilization had struck in Syrian soil during 
the millennium ending in Hammurabi’s generation. A First Syriac 
Civilization, affliated to the Sumeric, had miscarried as a result of the 
insatiable aggressiveness of the Hyksos barbarians, who, not content 
with carving out for themselves a successor-state in the Syrian provinces 
of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, bad driven on into the Egyptiac 
World and had thereby eventually brought down upon Syria an Egyptiac 
counter-invasion.? On the political plane, Syria had been included, for 
two centuries, in a reinstituted Egyptiac universal state and thereafter 
been partitioned, for two further centuries, between this Egyptiac Power 
and a rival Hittite Empire. On the cultural plane the subject Syrian 
peoples, while continuing, down to the reign of the Egyptiac Emperor 
Ikhnaton (imperabat circa 1380-1362 2.c.), to employ as their medium 
of literary expression the Akkadian language, conveyed in the cuneiform 
characters according to the Akkadian usage, had experimented in work- 
ing out an Alphabet for the conveyance of their native Canaanite speech, 
and, after testing the adaptability of the cuneiform characters for alpha- 
betic use, had discarded them in favour of the notation— possibly of 
Minoan origin—which they immortalized by creating the historic Alpha- 
Sedem which npn de tati Ritus v Rad E be f dome 
mens, and Exodus 2x, 2; mui, 39, in the E document, There to documents arose 
in the later part of the ninth century or the early art of the eighth century c] being 
Probably a half-century or so older than B (Smith, op. cp. 19). 

1 Johns, C. H. Wr The Relations beeen the Laur ef Babylonia and the Lau ofthe 
Hebrew Peoples (London 1914, Milford), p 4. In the third of the three lectures compote 
ing this book, the writer tes op the question whether the indubitable and, indeed, 


striking points of similarity between Hammurabi'a Code and the Covenant Code are t 
be accounted for as products of a uniformity of Human Nature, in virtue of which we 


the Covenant Code from the cartier ofthe two completions, He argues from the similare 
"gp dove t etia dai ofthe provisions in tbe eyo codes copeerning () det 
slavery (Johns, op. cit, pp. s6-60; cp. pp. 39-46) and (i) the prescription of the per 
f burning alive fortwo particulas offences (op. cit» pp. 60°85), and from the grouping 
Of the lave, in both codes, in sets of ves and tens (op city pp, 20227 and Or). T hun i 
Johny view, Sumerian Law, as finally codibed by Hammurabi, ie the main commen 
element in the two codes, He does, however, allow fora subsidiary common element im 
{the shape ofa primitive customary law ofthe Semive Nomads of Arabis which may have 
been imported independently by Hammurabis Amorite ancestors into Shinar and by the 
Hebrews, in their tarn, into Palestine, and have been injected, in both eases, by the 
Nora conquerors ins the existing law of the conquered sedentary population ep cits 
pp; vivis ab, and 32-33) i Se ph 
3 Tn this experiment, they were anticipating the work of the creator of the 
Persian cunei Alphabet which was inverted. t all appearance, quite indep 
dently about a thousand years later (sce p. 247, above 
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bet out of it. Finally, the Syrians had struck out for themselves, in all 
departments of life, a new civilization of their own which was affiliated 
to the Minoan, and not to either the Sumeric or the Egyptiac. Yet the 
Israelite Covenant Code is evidence that, through all these political and 
cultural revolutions in Syria, the Sumerian Law, as embodied in Ham- 
murabi’s Code, had remained in force among the descendants of Ham- 
murabi's Syrian subjects—and this in such vigour as to impress itself 
imperiously upon the callow legislation of the Cansaniter’ Hebrew 
barbarian conquerors." 

In thus entering into the law of barbarians who happened, exception- 
ally, to be incubators of a higher religion, the Sumerian Law, like the 
Roman Law, made a greater mark on history than when it was influencing 
barbarians whose destiny was the usual inglorious exit of their kind, At 
the time of writing, the Sumerian Law was still a living force in virtue 
solely of its Mosaic offprint. On the other hand, the Islamic Shari'ah 
was neither the sole nor the liveliest living carrier? of the Roman Law 
at the same date. In the twentieth century of the Christian Era the chief 
direct heirs of the Roman Law were the canons of the Eastern Orthodox 
and Western Catholic Christian Churches. In the domain of law, as in 
other fields of social action, the master institution created by the internal 
proletariat was the universal state's principal beneficiary. 


3+ Calendars; Weights and Measures; Money 

The Concern of Governments with Standard Measures 
+ _ Generally accepted and effectively operative standard measures of 
time, distance, length, volume, weight, and value are necessities of social 
life at any level above the most primitive. They are needed not only by 
manufacturers, stock-breeders, and agriculturists, but by hunters of the 
higher type that does not simply wait passively for game to turn up, but 
pursues a strategy dependent on ability to forecast and anticipate its 
1 The Covenant Code was a selection from the Code of Hammurabi, "There ace 284 


(ibid, p. 19). The legislation in 
subject af runaway slaves has no counterpart in the Covenant 
Code as we have it (ibid. p. 29). The Code of Hammurabi is much the more severe 
fof the two and uses the penalty of capital punishment to a much greater extene (bid 
P. 20), but, as we have seen in comparing the Hittite Code with Hammurabie and 
The eate ran laws with Roman Law, the absence of severe penalties 
may be evidence, not of humane feeling, but merely of impotence, on the legislators 
BAR, Moreover, the law concerning the working of of debt by the ealavemens of the 
Sebtor or members of his household to the ereditor is less barah in Hammurabis Code 
‘than in the Covenant Code, Hammurabi's Cade frees male and female debt-slaves alike 
after three years! service; the Covenant Code exacts six years” service from males and. 
‘enalavement for life (with certain reservations and exceptions) from females (ibid, 
‘Bp. 18-19). The Israelite lava prescribing the punishments for divers unnatural forms of 
Sexual practice are likewise harsher than the corresponding provisions in the Hittite C 
ee the comparative table in Cavaignac, E.: Le Probléme Hittite (Paris 1936, Leroux), 


ace, of course, to be distinguished from 
uci inatitation de ovo in a renaisance 
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victims’ movements and behaviour, Social currencies of these kinds are 
older—perhaps far older—than governments; and they become matters 
of concern to governments as soon as these come into existence in their 
turn. The positive raison d'étre of governments is to provide central 
political leadership for common social enterprises, and common enter- 
prises cannot be operated without standard measures. Again, the negative 
raison d'étre of governments is to ensure at least a modicum of justice in 
the private relations between their subjects, and, in most private issues 
of a ‘business’ kind, standard measures of some sort are involved. While 
governments thus find themselves implicated ab initio in the maintenance 
and enforcement of standard measures as one of their essential functions 
which they cannot afford to neglect, they also eventually discover that 
the administration of these institutions—for example, of the calendar 
at one end of the scale and of a coinage at the other—can be turned to 
account by them incidentally for the secondary purpose of moving their 
public in the direction of their policy. 

In these various ways, standard measures concern governments of 
every species; but they are of particular concern to the governments of 
universal states for two reasons. In the first place, such governments 
start life as parvenus who have to take active steps to win the obedience, 
respect, and loyalty of subjects whom they have taken over, without 
consulting their wishes, from the former parochial states that they have 
overthrown and replaced by force. In the second place, universal states, 
by their very nature, are confronted with the problem of holding to- 
gether far greater numbers of subjects and far wider areas of territory 
‘than any single one of their parochial predecessors; and for this reason, 
again, they have a special interest in the social unity and uniformity that 
standard measures promote when effectively enforced. 


Calendrical Cycles 

Of all the standard measures here in question, a standard system of 
registering time is the eatliest felt and the most persistently imperative 
need; and the first necessity here is a measurement of the seasons of the 
year-cycle, which continues, even in technically advanced societies, to 
be the indispensable basis of Man's unceasing struggle to win a liveli- 
hood from Non-Human Nature. But the problem of measuring the 
seasons soon carries the pioneer chronometrist into calculations of vastly 
longer aeons of ‘Time than the single year-period within which the 
seasons revolve. The measurement of the seasons requires a harmoniza~ 
tion of the three different natural cycles of the year, the month, and the 
day; the discovery that the ratios between these three cycles are not 


«At fig sight it might look as if Man's primeval servitude to the seasons had been 
thrown of in a Modern Western factory in which the temperature and atmosphere were 
‘Conditioned by artical regulation and in which the machinery was worked by shits of 
operatives for 24 hours in the day and for 305 days in the year. But this appearance of 
Süccesshully contracting out of the tyranny of Natare was, of course an illusion. Factories 
Sere fad by raw materials, and factory- workers by food, and ina Westernizing Modern 
‘World, no less than in the Higher Paigeoitie Society, theultimate constituent of bot 
food apd raw materias had to be wrested from Natu. Moreover, this continuing war. 
with Nature was stil being waged, even in this technologically precocious society, b: 
Ich ‘higher hunters’ as the trawler and the whaler, a8 well as by air younger brothers 
the husbandman and the shepherd, 
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simple fractions but surds leads a would-be harmonizer into thinking in 
terms of vaster cycles—the products, not of observation, but of reason- 
ing—in which the elusive correspondences between the beginnings or 
between the ends of days, months, and years are found, by a mathe- 
matical computation, to recur after a formidably long lapse of time; and, 
when the habit of reckoning with these ampler periods leads the budding 
astronomer to take into his account the real or apparent cyclic move- 
ments of the planets and the ‘fixed’ stars, besides those of the Sun, 
Moon, and Earth, the chronological horizon recedes toa distance whichis 
not easy to express andis still less easy to imagine—narrow-verged though 
it may seem to a latter-day cosmogonist in whose eyes our particular solar 
system is no more than one speck of star-dust in the Milky Way, and the 
Milky Way itself no more than one ci-devant nebula out of myriads of 
nebulae on their way from a flaming birth towards a deathly incineration, 

Short of this latest stage in the mental exploration of chronological 
magnitudes, the ‘least common measure’ of the recurrent coincidences 
between the apparent movements of the Sun and those of a single one 
of the "fixed stars’ had generated the Egyptiac ‘Sothic Cycle’ of 1,460 
years,! and a recurrent common cycle of the Sun, the Moon, and five 
planets the Babylonic Magnus Annus? of 432,000 years; while, in the 


4 These 1,460 years were ‘Sothic' years: ie. years reckoned from helical rising to 
helical ting fhe tar St (Sr be hing Bg he Brat nee ile 
it on whic the stas i visible above the horizon before dawn, Throughout the ife-spen 
BF the Eprpriac Civilization the Sothie-year wes virtually colncident in length with toe 
Julian year of 654 days, whereas the Egyptiac oficial yest wes a conventional one of 36 
days, Thus a period of nato Gothic yetrewas exactly equal a s period of 1,461 off 
Years, and in the course of « 1460-yeare-iong Sothic eyele the New Year's Bay of the 
Sisal Pear would s right found the Sotie year dice Te mathematica device ot 
ontrolling the palpably inaccurate conventional year by relating it t the much more 
Sly stone ote years Pav been nugufted aor been ured retrospectively 
Gere year ia whieh the New Years Day ofthe oci year etal coincided wt 
‘he neliacal rising of Sirus: Inthe laude of Memphis in tke Afh and fourth millennia 
Be this astronomical event occurred on the 29th July ofthe Julian Calendar, which in 
that age corresponded to the rsth June of the Gregorian Cilendar- 4 date approximate 
forthe Summer Solstice nd alo à the beginning af the annual rising ofthe Nil in the 
Tower Nile Valley and the Dele. Te seems a fari safe guess that at the time when the 
official yent of 363 days was Set put into commision, was set 1o begin ona dave which 
‘was of such paramount importe for the whole life of the Egypt World. The 
Egyptiac oficial year did actually open on the 19th July of the Julian Calendar in each 
oP fhe iruren periods am, Melt ngalas ua iori Ben afa 
2782777 B.C., and 424t/4240-4298/4237 BC. Since tine Calendar, with iu 
Sle econ isto fave ten In an a Sth te oo Aest mentioned of 
these dates, the inaugural year —or retrospectively calculated starng-point must 
Vie ona ar onner of he ve aeons tour year periods, Eau Meyer opts for 
the earlier of the two alternatives, ice, 4241/4340—-423814237 Rc, on the ground that 
etime of the Old Kingdom, the Caletdar was already à leng since established i 
tution (ee Meyer, By: Geschichte das Altertum vol. 1 Part [ly ard ed. (Stuttgart and 
Berli 1919, Cond pp 28-30), 
+ HE See IV. iv, 23-24 and 37, end V. v. 36-87. : 

"Quarum [stellarum] ex disparibus notionibus magnum annum mathematici nomina- 
vera qul om dir com Soka e Lune et quinque errantium ad eamdem erac 
Tompatitionem confectis ommium spatiis ex fiera conversio. Quae quem longa i, 
nagna quaestio eet; ease vero certam et definitam necesse est (Cicero: De Natura 
Derim, Book If, chap. 20). 

“Tomine Popule amum peummedo Solin, id en onion autri, rdi meti 
untar; cum nutem ad idem, unde semel profecta sunt eta astra redierin eandemque 
tos anni descriptionem: longis intervallis etulering, tuma ille vere vertens andus 
Sppellari potes Im quo vix dicere audeo guam multa seceula hominom teneantur 
(Cicero: Somnium Scions, chap. 7 = De Republica, Hook VI, chap. 22, in Cardinal 
Sigelo Mats edition (Rome #825, Mamman) Bj ME 

S Thin appear to have been tbt estimate that was traditional in the Babylonie school 
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stupendous Mayan Grand Cycle of 374,440 years, no less than ten 
distinct constituent cycles were geared together." 


Governmental Methods of Keeping Count of Time 

Governments, like astronomers, find themselves concerned with 
computations of terms of years, as well as with the seasonal articulation 
of the recurrent year-cycle. Their interest in the seasonal calendar is 
obvious, for it is the key not only to the livelihood of their subjects, for 
which governments are held responsible in the last resort, but also to 
their own ability to command the resources without which they cannot 
perform a government's recognized functions. Even in a technically 
advanced and highly industrialized state of society the parochial govern- 
ments of a Westernized World in the year A.D. 1952 were having their 
policies dictated to them by the results of the last harvest and the pros- 
pects of the next one; and in simpler states of society this domination 
of weather over policy had made itself felt a fortiori. Governments had 
not been able to mobilize and maintain armies without a sufficient surplus 
of food stocks with which to feed them, and they had been constrained 
to time their military campaigns to coincide with the slack season of the 
agricultural year (whichever of the seasons this might happen to be in 
the particular climate in which their dominions were situate and under 
the prior system of agricultural production that was practised 
there). 

Tn a state of society in which a money economy is either unknown or 
else only partially operative, the government even of a sedentary agri- 
cultural community may have to make an annual round of seasonal 
migrations to draw on food-supplies which, under the technological 
conditions of the time and place, are less mobile than even august 
human bodies. We have already taken note of the Achaemenian Court's 
regular distribution of its time between three different imperial resi- 
dences? The Merovingian Frankish rulers of the most barbarous of the 
Continental Teutonic successor-states of the Roman Empire in one of 
the most backward of the Empire's former territories used to roam from. 
‘one estate to another of their royal domain in order to browse on the 
fat of the land. Where the government has been of Nomad origin and 
has brought with it, out of ‘the desert’ into ‘the sown’, a war-band of 
Nomad empire-builders who persist, in partibus agricolarum, in follow- 
ing their ancestral way of life, this migratory dance of attendance on the 
of astronomers (see Cumont, F.: Ler Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme Romain 4th 
Ga Bars goo Geshe) pp. 164 and ai) Maceolan in bir Commentary ct fae 
Somnium Scis 11s, rushing if where Cicero had dented to tread, ventures onm © 
‘estimate of his own i which he feckons the span of the Magnus Annus at 15,060 solar 

and Cicero himeat had proposed a fire of 19994 years in hie Horas (ne 

in Ap. 1952), acording to Tacitus in his Dialogur de Oratoribus, chap. 16, 
nd Macrobiae's shots fell much nearer the mark than their DabylUnie prede: 

lations, i the true gore s 25,317 solar years (aee Pickman, 
EN Ti Mind of Latin Christendom (London 957, Ontord Univerty Press) pe) 

1 See Morley, S. Gut The Anctnt Maya (alo Aio. California 1946, Stanford Univer: 
ty Preu), pp. 262 and ado; Thompson, J. E: $.: Maya Heros? Writing: Intradur- 
fiom (Washington, D.C. 1950, Carnegie Institution of Washington), pp. 141-56, Like 
the Egyptin Sothie Cycle, the Mayan Grand Cycle was a device for Cocrecting the ine 
Secr of an oficial yent of 355 days, 

TBI pp. 205-6, above, 
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seasons is, of course, a still more conspicuous feature of public business, 
‘Yet even the most primitive and rudimentary government cannot allow 
its enslavement to a tyrannous annual round to preoccupy its attention 
to the exclusion of all provision for reckoning in terms exceeding the 
length of a single year; for the first concern of every government is to 
keep itself in existence; the most incompetent government may last for 
a whole lifetime, and perhaps for a term spanning a number of successive 
generations; and the most naive administration soon discovers that it 
cannot remain in business without keeping some permanent record of 
its acts. 

For this purpose the gigantic astronomical cycles evolved by the 
chronometrists were, however, as useless as the miniature calendar of 
the annual round, since the spans of time to which the continuous acts of 
even the longest-lived governments had run had, in human history up 
to date, been of a lesser order of magnitude than even the relatively 
modest length of the Sothic period. Consequently, governments had 
hhad to work out methods of their own for dating events over a series of 

ears. 
7 One of their methods had been based on the distinctiveness of every 
individual human being and on the personal names in which this di 
tinctive individuality was expressed. They had taken to dating their acts 
by the names of magistrates with an annual term of office, such as the 
‘Assyrian limmu, the Athenian archón epónymus, and the Roman pair of 
consuls; alternatively they had dated them by the series of regnal years 
of successive sovereigns ruling (short of accidents) for life. This system 
of dating does effectively distinguish every year in the count from every 
other; its weakness is that, when the continuous life of the institution 
employed as a time-measure happens to be prolonged for 1,050 years, 
as the life of the Roman consulate was from the reputed date of its 
institution in 509 B.C. to its abolition by the Emperor Justinian in A. 
41, a list of eponymous magistrates becomes far too long to be retained 
in the memory with the ease with which it is possible, for example, to 
learn by heart the twenty-six letters of the Latin Alphabet in their 
arbitrary sequence; and in these circumstances the denotation of a date 
by the citation of the consuls of the year no longer suffices to call the 
date to mind without a tiresome search through a list of perhaps a 
‘thousand pairs of names. The reckoning by reigns is ultimately open to 
the same objection, even when the names of individual sovereigns are 
grouped together ‘under the names of dynasties, and when each 
individual reign is articulated, not only into single regnal years but into 
tax-assessment periods each extending over a number of years (the 
fifteen-yearly ‘indictions’ of the Later Roman Empire). The difficulty 
is not overcome by inventing an artificial cycle of oficial years with 
‘fancy’ names, such as the Sinic cycle in which the years are named after. 
animals (real and mythical) and other objects with auspicious associa- 
tions; for, if the cycle is kept within the manageably short compass of 


? See V. vi, rır and 224, The life-span of the consulate would have to be reckoned an 
having been 999 years i£ we were to take as the initial date the traditional year, not of the 
inauguration of che institution itself (509 8.6), but of ita fst restoration (449 B.C). 


B 2009, var E 
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the Latin Alphabet, it will recur so frequently that confusion will arise 
between onc of its occurrences and another, while, if such confusion is 
to be avoided, this can only be done by drawing out the series towards 
the unmanageable length which the Roman consular fasti had reached 
by the year A.D. 541. 

‘The only satisfactory way out is to adopt the different method of 
choosing some particular year as an initial date and reckoning subsequent. 
years from that date onwards in a numerical sequence which can, if 
necessary, be continued ad infinitum without in any way diminishing 
the convenience of the system for ready reckoning." The dates chosen as 
the starting-points for new eras had in some cases been those of events 
of which the authenticity and the time of occurrence had been established 
beyond dispute. Classical examples were the eras starting from the 
Fascist occupation of Rome on the 28th October, 1922; from the 
establishment of the First French Republic on the 22nd September, 
1792; from the Prophet Muhammad's hijrah from Mecca to Medina 
on the 15th July, a.D. 622;* from the assumption of a formal claim to 
‘ecumenical authority in the Indic World by the Gupta Dynasty on the 
26th February, A.D. 320; from the definitive establishment of the 
Seleucid Empire's Hasmonaean successor-state in Judaea in 142 2.0.5 
and from the triumphal re-entry of the founder of the Seleucid Mon- 
archy, Seleucus Nicator, into Babylon in 312 2.c. (an event which, for 
chronometrical convenience, was retrospectively equated with the st 
of the Macedonian month Dius (October) of that year). 

‘There were other cases in which eras had been reckoned from events 
of which the precise date had been disputable. For example, there was 
no evidence that Jesus had in fact been born in the first year of a Christian 
Era that did not become current in divers provinces of Western Christen- 
dom till divers dates in and after the sixth century from the birth of 
Christ according to this computation; there was likewise no evidence 
that the city of Rome had in fact been founded in the year 753 8.c. from. 
which later generations of Romans had reckoned their era post urbem 
conditam; and the year 776 B.C., which figured as the first year of ‘the 
First Olympiad’ quadriennium, was admittedly not the ascertained 
first yeat in which the Olympian Festival had been celebrated, but 
merely the first year in which there was a record of the name of a victor 
in the games at the chronometrist's disposal for use as an eponym, In. 
the third place there were cases in which eras had been reckoned from 
an imaginary event in the cosmogonical scheme of some particular 
school of theology: for example, the supposed instantaneous creation of 
the World by the fiat of a unique and omnipotent personal God, which 
had been discrepantly dated the 7th October, 3761 1.c., by the Jews, the 
ast September, 5509 B.C., by the Eastern Orthodox Christians, and 

1 ‘Nev eras’ have already been discussed, as symptoms of ‘Futurism’, in V. vi. 330745. 

2 TART it he pope correction er the popular padite dae 20d uly, al D 
‘Margliouth dares the Hiro te aoth September, a (Mohamed and le five of ios 
Garni. London 1995, Putnam), p. x). 

5 The traditional Christian Fra ie said to have been instituted in aD. sas at Rome, by 
the Abbot Dionysius Exiguus, at the instance of the Pope, Even within the mi of 


‘Western Christendom it did not become generally prevalent tll te ninth century, 
4 The Eastern Orthodox Christan reckoning by Years of the World appears to have 
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6.0 p.m. on the evening before the 23rd October, 4004 2.c., Old Style, 
by the Anglo-Irish chronologist-archbishop Ussher (vivebat A.D. 1581— 


1656). 


The Inability of New Eras to establish themselves without Religious 
Sanctions 

In the two preceding paragraphs the eras passed in review have been 
marshalled in a descending order of the cogency of the evidence for the 
events chosen by their originators for setting their initial dates; but, if 
'wé now resurvey these same eras from the standpoint of their relative 
success or failure in gaining a wide and lasting currency, we shall 
observe that the talisman by which their destinies had been decided had 
not been the touchstone of historical attestation, but the presence or 
absence of a religious sanction. In A.D. 1952 the historically dubious 
Western Christian Era was in the ascendant in the World on the 
unexpended strength of its ancient appeal to the former religious senti- 
ment of its once Christian Western disseminators. The Islamic Era of 
the Hijrah, which was now on the defensive against the Christian Era, 
was still holding its own, in so far as it was succeeding in doing so, in 
virtue of its living appeal to the surviving religious sentiment of a 
majority of its hereditary adherents, and not at all in virtue of its being, 
as it was, as impeccable historically as the Christian Era was vulnerable 
to assaults of the higher criticism. At the same date the Jews were still 
persistently reckoning by their hallowed version of the date of the 
Creation. The vitality that was thus being displayed by the religious eras 
in A.D. 1952 was thrown into sharp relief by its contrast with the mor- 
tality rate of these consecrated eras’ unhallowed secular counterparts. 
The Era of the First French Republic had been discarded by Revolu- 
tionary France herself in its fourteenth year on the rst January, 1806; 
the Era of the Italian Fascist Revolution had shared the downfall of 
Fascism itself; and even the Seleucid and Gupta eras, after remaining 
in use for centuries, and being adopted or imitated by successive epigoni 
and supplanters of their originators, had long since fallen out of use. 

It is also significant that other secular events which, in the minds 
of contemporaries and Posterity, were no less epoch-making than those 
cited above, were never taken as the starting-points of new eras—not 
even of new eras that were abortive. Cases in point are the beginning, 
in May 1703, of the building, at St. Petersburg, of a new capital for 
Russia that was to be Western from the start; the landfall of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in New England on the 21st December, 1620; the 
arisen at Constantinople in the seventh century ofthe Christian Era. In Russia; it was 
Sotogated by Peter te Great, in favour of the Western Christan reckoning by "Years of 
Dur ard aa from the ret January, 1700. The celebration of New Years Day thence 
forward on the 1st January, in lieu of the rst September, was made obligatory (see 
Brocknen A: Pater der Grose (Berlin 1873, Grote), P. 227). 

Tee Kir i 195, Bishop Ussher's chronology found its way into the margin of the 
Church of England's Authorized Version of the Bible, 

TIR tenet ofthe Seleucid calendar was remarkable: Doura used it when under 
Bro ue Gheisisee m the beginning of the present centu Clar, We War The 
Qd Baca and ade (Cambridge toj, Unie Pen) ptg 

T See paan above 
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opening of a new chapter in Western history towards the close of the 
fifteenth century of the Christian Era (an event which could have been 
dramatically symbolized either in the crossing of the Alps by 
Charles VIII of France in A.D. x494, or in da Gama’s landfall at Calicut 
on the 20th May, 1498, or in Columbus's landfall on one of the Antilles 
on the rath October, 1492, or in the publication of the first Western 
xinted book in A.D. 1445-6). We might add to this catalogue the 
eginning, in the year A.D. 324, of the building, at Constantinople, of. 
‘a new capital for the Roman Empire that was to be Christian from the 
start; and the crossing of the Hellespont by Alexander the Great in 
34 B.C. 

‘Evidently the recognition of the authenticity and the importance of 
an event is not enough, in itself, to make such an event eligible for 
serving as a mark for the measurement of Time. If the historic event 
is not consecrated by some religious sanction, its intrinsic merits as a 
starting-point for an era may count in practice for little or nothing. 
‘There is indeed a traditional association, which cannot be dissolved with 
impunity, between the measurement of Time by human intellects and 
the hold of Religion over human souls, and the ground for this is not 
difficult to descry. Religion dominates every side of life or aspect of the 
Universe that is recognized by Man as being out of his control, and in 
this respect there is a striking contrast between Man's relation to the 
heavenly bodies whose cyclic movements give him his measures of 
‘Time and the divers objects which he subjects to measurements of 
length, volume, weight, and value. Man has at least an illusion of being 
master of the flour that he metes out in a man-made vessel after having 
ground it from grain produced by a harvest that Man himself has sown 
and reaped; he has a still greater sense of mastery over the piece of metal 
that he strikes into a coin after having smelted it from ore that he has 
detected in, and extracted from, the bowels of the Earth; but the stars in 
their courses overawe him by their inexorable aloofness, though in truth 
the astronomer’s intellectual mastery over them is a more wonderful 
achievement than any physical feats of miner, miller, husbandman, or 
metallurgist. 


In caeloque deûm sedes et templa locarunt, 

per caelum volvi quia nox et luna videtur 
luna, dies et nox et noctis signa severa, 
noctivagaeque faces caeli fammaeque volantes . . . . 
nam cum suspicimus magni caelestia mundi 
templa super stellisque micantibus aethera fixum, 
et venit in mentem solis lunaeque viarum, 

tunc aliis oppressa malis in pectora cura 

illa quoque expergefactum caput erigere infit, 
equae forte deüm nobis immensa potestas 

sit, vario motu quae candida sidera verset. 


So far from readily falling into the delusion that he can affect the move- 


+ See pp. 218 and 238, above. The dedication date of the completed city was the 
11th May, 330. 
Lucretiu: De Rerum Natura, Book V, I. 1288-93 and 1204-10, 
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ments of the heavenly bodies, Man has found it difficult to shake off the 
contrary delusion that these movements influence human destinies, 
‘The persistence of this superstition in the inaccessible subconscious 
depths of the Psyche, even in societies that had attained a degree of 
sophistication at which Astrology had been professedly discredited and 
repudiated, was attested by the rarity of the instances in which a 
evolutionarily rational reform of the Calendar had succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself. The French Revolution, whose rationalized codes of law 
‘went forth, conquering and to conquer, to the ends of the Earth? and 
whose pedantically new-fangled weights and measures—grammes and 
kilogrammes and milligrammes, metres and kilometres and millimetres 
‘enjoyed a succès fou and ran like wildfire round the globe, was utterly 
defeated in its attempt to supersede a pagan Roman calendar that had 
been rejuvenated through being consecrated by the Christian Church, 
though the substitute which the lucid French Reason offered was the 
attractive one of a neatly proportioned new series of picturesquely 
renamed months—a Brumaire, a Ventóse, a Germinal, a Fructidor— 
each cut to a uniform length of thirty days grouped in three ten-day 
weeks. The batch of five supernumerary days that made up the tale 
of the ordinary (non-leap) year ‘hardly marred the most sensible 
calendar ever invented—too sensible for a country which calls the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth months of the year October, November and 
December’ Yet, while the fantastically erroneous lunar year of an 
archaic Meccan oasis-state had been adopted, as the calendar of Islam, 
by hundreds of millions of people over a vast area extending almost 
from end to end of the Old World, the ‘sensible’ calendar devised b: 
French votaries of Reason did not manage to outlive its fourteent 
year, and the shortness of its life testified that, after all, the French 
revolutionaries had been less wise in their generation than the Roman 
conservatives. 
The Roman misnomers pointed out by a distinguished Modern 
‘Western historian in the passage quoted just above were neither casual 
nor imbecile but deliberate and sagacious. The six months originally 
denoted in the Roman calendar by numerals, and not by the names of 
gods, had not, of course, been wrongly numbered when their names had 
first been bestowed on them. Originally the Roman official year had 
begun on the rst March, in the spring of the solar year, and this month 
had been a convenient starting-point for the annual round of adminis- 
tration and warfare, as well as agriculture, so long as the Roman 
Government's range of action had extended no farther afield than a few 
days’ march from the Pomoerium; for, under those conditions, an 
annual magistrate elect who had entered on his term of office on the 
15th March could still take up the local command, assigned to him by 
the Senate, in time to take advantage of the spring campaigning season. 
When, however, in and after the Hannibalic War, the field of Roman 
military operations expanded out of Italy overseas into the Balkan 
Peninsula and the still more distant Iberian Peninsula, a magistrate, 


1 See pp. 271-8, 
2 Thompson, J. 


The French Revolution (Oxford 1943, Blackwell), p. ix. 
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appointed to one of these distant commands, who had to wait till the. 
15th March before setting out from Rome might find himself unable to 
get into action before the summer was at its height and the autumn was 
approaching. 

During the half-century immediately following the end of the Han- 
nibalic War, this hampering loss of the best part of each annual cam- 
paigning season, with which the Roman state was threatened now that 
it had come to be fighting its wars in theatres at a distance of as much 
as several months’ journey from the Italian homes of a Roman peasant 
soldiery, was at first largely offset by a discrepancy between the Roman 
official calendar and the actual cycle of the seasons resulting from the 
Pontifical College's cumulative neglect to keep the official year in step 
with the solar year by inserting intercalary months of the requisite 
length at the requisite intervals. For example, in the year 190 B.C., in 
which a Roman army inflicted a decisive defeat upon a Seleucid army 
on the Asiatic battlefield of Magnesia, the legions found time to arrive 
on the threshold of Sardis before the current season was over, because 
in that year the official 15th March fell on a day that was in reality the 
16th November of the preceding solar year, while in the year 168 B.C., 
in which another Roman army inflicted an equally decisive defeat on 
2 Macedonian army at Pydna, the official 15th March fell on a day that 
was in reality the 31st December of the solar year 169 n.c.t In these two 
militarily critical years the campaigning season was thus salvaged for 
Roman military operations thanks to a calendrical error; but, whether 
this error had been dictated by military considerations or by super- 
stition, its efficacy diminished as the Roman calendar was progressively 
brought back nearer to correspondence with the solar year. The addi- 
tional time now needed for arriving at a theatre of war before the 
campaigning season would be too far advanced had therefore to be 
provided by some alternative means; and, with this eminently practical 
‘consideration in mind, the Roman Government secured the passage of 
a law providing that, as from the year 153 B.c. onwards, the date on. 
which the annually elected magistrates were to enter on their term of 
office was to be advanced, by two and a half months, from the xsth 
March to the rst January, and in consequence January instead of 
March became the first month of the year.? 

Finding themselves thus constrained by raison d'état to call upon their 


1 In these two cases the magnitude of the Roman calendar's deviation from the current 
solar yea an be calls betnuse Livy has recorded de dates of ecipsesin terma ofthe 
Say oF the oficial Roman monik ac Bouche Lacer, As rae der nid an 
Sorsn1g Leroux, 2 voix val. lp. 203) 

2 Tht original provision in the United States for a four months interval between the 
cleo fa rents eet andthe President lets amumpion of afee vs made 
‘with the similar practical purpose of ensuring that he should have sufficient ime 
Eonvey hime 2a Washington by horse-traction from hs home sate, even it 
appened to be Georgia or New Hampshire. Within half a century of the ear in Whi 
the Constitution bad been adopted, the invention of steam-traction by railroad had 
lied the praca purgone lich ths covcon bad originally been deaied serv, 
bu itwasnot ill theth February, 1933, thatthe interval was shortened by 30 days through 
hearing nto foree ofthe Twentieth Amendment t the Constitution (ie XT ie 390) 
o he defnitive epbeesen of tae set March by the st January tne Roman New 

car's Day seems to have taken place on the st Janlary 45 21C. as part of Julius Caesars 
reform of the Roman Calendar. denser As ees 
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public to put up with one shock to its habits and prejudices, the Roman 
‘authorities forbore to aggravate an already somewhat vexatious demand 
upon the Roman People’s capacity for adaptation by simultaneously 
asking them to alter the traditional names of six of their twelve months 
merely out of respect for a different kind of reason which would have 
been, not political, but sheerly pedantic. Satisfied with their success in 
meeting the bare practical need of the day, the Conscript Fathers let the 
names of the months alone, and more than a century was allowed to pass 
before two out of the six resultant misnomers were corrected, At length 
the architects of the Principate took the bold step of renaming the first 
two of those six months which a Roman poverty of imagination had 
hitherto left unanimated and unballowed by the names of gods. The 
month that was now the seventh, though still called ‘the fifth’ (Quinc- 
tilis), was renamed after Divus Iulius, and the following month (pre- 
viously Sextilis) after Divus Augustus. The audacious innovation caught 
‘on, and in A.D. 1952 the calendars of both the Orthodox Christian and 
the Western World were still bearing the superscription of those two 
Roman statesmen in the month-names ‘July’ and ‘August’. 

Such currency is indeed apotheosis, if not immortalization; yet, in 
thus achieving a nomenclatory tour de force that proved beyond ‘the 
capacity of French revolutionary enthusiasts, the astute authors of the 
Julian Calendar were exceptionally successful. In the United Kingdom 
in the supposedly enlightened eighteenth century of the Christian Era, 
disturbances were caused by an Act of Parliament, passed in A.D. 1751, 
for replacing the inexact Julian by the virtually perfect Gregorian 
calendar. This amended calendar had first been introduced by Pope 
Gregory XIII as far back as A.D. 1582, and in the meantime it had been 
adopted in most of the leading states of the Western World. But, in the 
sacrosanct sphere of the Calendar, religious susceptibilities long inhibited 
English Protestants from embracing a Papistical innovation, even if it 
‘were astronomically correct; and, sure enough, when the Act was 
published, it became suspect of having a catch in it. By the year 1752, 
inorderto bring the current Julian reckoning into line with the Gregorian 
reckoning when this was substituted for it, it was necessary to drop 
eleven days out of the calendar year in which the change was being 
inaugurated. In their superstitious fear of calendrical magic, the British 
public were impervious to the simple truth that the eleven days which 
were to be dropped were only theoretical days on paper; they jumy 
to the conclusion that they were being cheated of cleven days pori 
perhaps even being docked of eleven days of life, and vociferous crowds 
went about demanding to have their stolen eleven days given back to 
them. 


The Conservation of Pagan Calendars by Churches. 
"Who had been the beneficiaries of calendars inherited by universal 

states from a dim religious past and rationalized by them at their peril? 
A fne, of courae, eveyone who was paid by the year or he math stood to gain, 


while anyone who was paid by the week or the day did not stand to Tose, by the omission 
feleve daya in the month Of September, 17527 T 
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"The marvellously exact, though formidably complex, Mayan calendar 
was bequeathed by ‘the Old Empire’ of the Mayas to the Yucatec and 
Mexic societies that were affliated to the Mayan Civilization. The 
Sinic calendar was similarly bequeathed by the Empire of Ts'in and 
Han to the Far Eastern society affiliated to the Sinic Civilization. The 
Sumerian calendar, after having been bequeathed by ‘the Realm of the 
Four Quarters’ to the Babylonic Society affiliated to the Sumeric 
Civilization, and having survived to serve the Neo-Babylonian and 
Achaemenian Empires in their turn,* acquired at this stage a new lease 
of life through being adopted by the Jewish Church that was the endur- 
ing monument of Judah’s fifty-years’ exile by the waters of Babylon. 
"The Roman calendar was bequeathed by the Roman Empire to the 
Christian Church and was transmitted? by this original legatee to 
secondary recipients—in the first place to the Orthodox Christian and 
Western societies, and thereby eventually to a number of universal 
states founded by Orthodox Christian and Western empire-builders: 
eg. the Muscovite Empire in the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christen- 
dom; the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy; the Spanish Empire of the 
Indies; the British Raj in India. By a still stranger caprice of Fortune 
the archaic lunar calendar of Mecca, thanks to its adoption by Islam. 
and by the Caliphate, became the calendar of the Iranic and Arabic 
‘Muslim societies and hence the calendar of the Ottoman Empire and of 
the Timurid Mughal Empire on Indian ground. 

‘This brief survey shows that in the histories of calendars the function 
most frequently performed by a universal state had been to take over 
a calendar from a primitive pagan past and to transmit it to a higher 
religion. In the process of transmission the universal state had some- 
times stamped the pagan calendar with its own political imprint; yet, 
when once a calendar had been adopted from a universal state by a 
‘higher religion’, it was apt, notwithstanding the patent evidence of its 
unhallowed origin, to acquire the sacrosanctity with which the higher 
religions had been tempted to invest their casually acquired external 
accessories as well as their inner spiritual essence; and a calendar that 
had received this consecration had to be taken as it had been found by 
izations and universal states of a later generation who had inherited 
it from some higher religion that had incubated them. The accoutre- 
ments of a church usually cannot be refurbished by any party except the 
Church's own recognized supreme authority, whatever that authority 
may be. In Northumbria in the seventh century of the Christian Era the 
abandonment of a traditional method of reckoning the date of Easter, 
which had survived in a Far Western Christendom, in favour of a 

2 In the Jewish garrison-community at Blephantin¢ under the Achaemenjan régime, 


ag he eh ener inni me ata tige 
Lu Pepysi von Bighantin€ in Rint Pens, the Mic Ceramic 


teeing vom 25 November ptt: MAE vom ab October, pps tose"). 
E Waah the Important addition of a rockoning by Jewidh weeks ey ella by Roman 
spent te Jeven communis oon gute of med dem the front a 
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Gate ae which this had been started--was till being kept, in AD. 952, in all 
‘munities with a Jewish, Christian, or Muslim background, This was 

notable common practice of the three religions though Christianity a 
‘taken care to diferentiere their practice from the Jews’ and from one 
Choosing a different day of the week for their own equivalent of the Jew 
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novel method which was a Roman innovation, implied a recognition of 
the Roman Church's supremacy over the churches of ‘the Celtic Fringe' 
In a Western Catholic Christendom in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era the Julian Calendar—worl of pagan genius though itwas— 
could not have been reformed by any other authority than the Papacy; 
and the act of Pope Gregory XIII was as effective as it was uncharac- 
teristic of the normally conservative éthos of an established universal 
church. 


The Defeat of a Duodecimal by a Decimal System of Reckoning 

When we pass from calendars and eras to weights and measures and 
money, we enter a province of the field of social currencies in which 
the rationalizing intellect holds sway uncensored by those religious 
scruples that had sometimes welled up forcefully from the subconscious 
depths of the Psyche when Reason had sought to extend her rule over 
the reckoning of Time. 

The French Revolutionaries, who suffered such a shattering defeat 
in their attempt to inaugurate a rational new calendar and new era 
unfortified by an augur's indispensable religious prestige, scored with 
their new weights and measures an oecumenical success that eclipsed 
even the triumph of the Napoleonic Codes. And a kindred spirit, Ts’in 
She Hwang-ti, the revolutionary founder of a Sinic universal state, 
succeeded in imposing the current weights and measures of his own 
hereditary parochial state of Ts'in upon the conquered remainder of the 
Sinic World? without, apparently, provoking in this case the stultifying 
reaction by which, in other fields, his work, like that of his French 
confrères, was so largely undone within a few years of its recklessly 
sweeping execution. 

‘Though it is evident that weights and measures are a sphere in which 
the revolutionary intellect can disport itself with an unusual impunity, 
a comparison of the respective fortunes of the French and the Sumeric 
new model metric system suggests that the dazzling success of the 
French reformers’ work was due, above all, to their judicious moderation 
in setting common-sense bounds to their pursuit of their ideal. They 
were uncompromising in reducing the bewilderingly variegated tables 
of the Ancien Régime to one single system of reckoning; but they showed 
their practical good sense in irrationally following for this purpose the 
inconvenient decimal system which had been unanimously adopted by 
all branches of the Human Race, neither on its merits nor as the result 
of some laboriously achieved diplomatic compromise between conflict- 
ing better plans, but simply because the normal human being was born 
with ten fingers and ten toes. 

Te was one of Nature’s unkind practical jokes that she had furnished 
some of the tribes of her vertebrate brute creation with six digits apiece 
for each of their four limbs without endowing the possessors of this 


1e Ii 396, any mds. 
2 See Fitzgerald’ C: P.: China, Short Cultural History (London 1035, Cresset Press) 
po, tity, Hanke, Go Goel dt Chechen aban watt (Sen end Let 
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admirable natural abacus with the intellectual capacity for mathematical 
calculation, while she had dealt out to the Genus Homo a niggardly 
allowance of appendages that added up, notto dozens and double dozens, 
but only to decades and scores. Given the human anatomy, a decimal 
notation of Man’s mathematical affairs was as inevitable as it was un- 
fortunate, It was unfortunate because, on a decimal count, the basic 
scale of reckoning is divisible only by the low-powered number Two 
and the not very useful number Five, while the lowest number divisible 
alike by all the three key-factors Two, Three, and Four is Twelve. The 
decimal notation was nevertheless inevitable because, by the time when 
any wits in any society had come to appreciate the intrinsic superiority 
of the number Twelve over the number ‘Ten, the decimal notation had 
become ineradicably entrenched in practical life, in language, and per- 
haps even already in written records. 

‘The reformers of the French weights and measures forbore to kick 
against these ten-pronged pricks, but they had Sumerian predecessors 
who had been less wise in their generation. The Sumerian discovery of 
the virtues of the number Twelve was a stroke of pure intellectual genius, 
for there were no obvious sets of twelve articulations on the surface of 
the human body to guide a pioneer mathematician to the ideal choice 
for a scale of reckoning. The Sumerians not only saw the advantages of 
the number Twelve; they took the revolutionary step of recasting their 
system of weights and measures on a duodecimal basis; but apparently 
they did not realize that, unless they could also achieve the further, and 
far more dificult, step of leading their fellow men to substitute a 
duodecimal for a decimal basis of reckoning for all purposes," the con- 
venience of acquiring, for the simple purpose of weighing and measuring, 
a basic scale divisible by both the numbers Three and Four would be 
far more than offset by the inconvenience of having two incommensurable 
scales in operation side by side. This hopeless irreconcilability of an 
ideally convenient Twelve with a practically ineradicable Ten fore- 
doomed an intrinsically superior duodecimal system of weights and 
measures to ultimate defeat, and assured a whole-hogging decimal 
system of a rapid victory. In the course of the four thousand years 
preceding the inauguration of the French decimal metric system the 

umeric duodecimal metric system had spread, notwithstanding its 
inherent handicap, to the ends of the Earth. Yet this long start in Time 
and Space did not save it from being almost entirely supplanted by its 
latter-day decimal competitor within rgo years of this rival system's 
promulgation. By A.D. 1952 the twelve ounces constituting a troy-weight 
pound and the twelve pence constituting a shilling in the antediluvian 


2 ‘Technically the step would be simple enough in a society employing the originally 
Hindu Arabie” numerala or any other application of tne device of aking the numerical 
value of a figure depend on its relative location in a group. All that would be needed 
ould be the invention of two new figures to represent the numbers Ten and Elevens 
‘The notatione To and 17 would then be released to stand respectively for Twelve end 
‘Thirteen. ‘Twelve would be represented by 10, Twenty-four by zo, One Hundred and 
Forty-four by 100, and so on. The difieulty would lie, of courae, nos in eyphering, but. 
in thinking, duodecimally; for ia the common cultural tradition of the Human Recs 
the decimal count yes so immemorilly old a picce of mental furniture that it had comme 
to be virtualiy a fixture 
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metronomy of the United Kingdom were almost the last surviving 
monuments of an unpractical stroke of Sumerian genius; and in an 
obstinately decimal-minded world it could not be maintained that this 
piously conservative loyalty to a provedly unsuccessful intellectual ex- 
periment was anything but a hindrance to the dispatch of business, 


The Invention of Coinage 

‘As soon as it has come to be recognized and accepted that honest 
dealing in weights and measures is a matter of social concern transcend- 
ing the personal interests of the parties directly involved, and that there- 
fore any government that aspires to be worthy of the name must make 
the giving of false weight and measure a prosecutable and punishable 
offence at law, the invention of money lies just round the corner. Yet 
‘this comer can only be turned by the taking of certain precise successive 
steps, and the requisite combination of moves in fact remained un- 
achieved in the history of any society in process of civilization before the 
seventh century B.C., though by that time the species of societies called 
civilizations had already been in existence for perhaps as long as three 
thousand years. 

The first step was the invention of the commercially useful expedient 
of giving some particular commodity or commodities the special func- 
tion and status of serving as media of exchange and thereby acquiring a 
secondary use independent of their intrinsic utility. But this step did 
not, in itself, lead on to the invention of money when the commodities 
selected as media of exchange were multifarious and not exclusively 
metallic. In the Mexic and Andean worlds, for example, by the time of 
the Spanish conquest, the substances known and coveted in the Old 
‘World as ‘the precious metals’ existed in quantities that seemed fabulous 
to the Spanish conquistadores, and the natives had long since learnt the 
art of extracting, refining, and working this local gold and silver; but, 
though they valued it as material for works of art and ornaments, they 
had not thought of turning it to account as an exclusive medium of 
exchange,’ though they, too, had hit upon this secondary use of com- 

1 Chronological facts forbid the otherwise almost irresistible conjecture that some 
tepon ol tis Mosi and Andean practice (co strange to the eara of denizens of the Old 

Perl) of estimating gold and iver ike any other commodity, at a valuation based on 
thee mere intrinai utili inspired a famous passage of Mare Utopia: 

“They keep an inestimable treasure, but yet not as a treature,.« Geld and silver. « 
they do go use as none of them doth morc esteem ie than the very nature of the thing 
red. And then who doth not plainly see how far it i under Iron. as without the 
‘which, men cam no better live than without Bre and water, whereas to geld and silver 
Nature hath given no use that we may not well lack, i that the fol of men bed not set 
it in higher estimation for the arenes” aake.. , Whereas they eat and drink in earthen 
sod glass vessels, wich indeed be curiously and properly made, and yet be of very small 
‘lus, of gold and silver they make commonly chtmber-pote and other vasca that serve 
Tormost Vile uses. Furthermore, of the same metals they make gront chains, tertera 
ad gyvens, where they ue ther bosdmen. =. Thus by all means possible they procure 
o have gold and silver among ther in reproach and infamy” (More, Sir Thomas’ Utopia, 
English version, Book Il: Qt their Jovmeying or Traveling Abroad’). 

Disp, however, was published Before the end of aD: 1616, and diis important to 
temertber that the Inca Epire of Peru, which in more than ene detai bad a likeness to 
topia, was not known tl some fourteen year later; Cones had not yet conquered 
Mexico (Chambers, R. W.: Thomas More (London 1939, Cape), p. 143). Evidently 
dese dates rule out the possibility that the passage in Utopia, quoted above, could have 
een inapired by reports o Central American or Andean institutions. T may, however, 
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modities independently of the Old World and perhaps also independently 
of one another. 

In the Mexic World the Spaniards found cacao beans, cotton cloths, 
‘T-shaped pieces of copper, and quills stuffed with gold dust circulating 
as media of exchange; in the Andean World they found pimento, dried 
fish, cotton, maize, chuño, birds’ feathers, salt, coca, and copper being 
used for the same purpose. There was also at least one instance in whi 
they found sea-shells being employed in this way, as the cowrie shell 
likewise was employed round the shores of the Indian Ocean.’ It will be 
seen that the civilizations of the New World came near to employing 
standard units of metal in the fashion which, in the Old World, had led 
to the invention of money more than two thousand years earlier, while 
the employment of shells—a commodity without any intrinsic value of 
its own—was an anticipation of that use of paper money which in the 
Old World had already arisen, before the Spaniards’ conquest of the 
Americas, as a sequel to the use of metallic coin.* Yet, though the 
civilizations of the New World thus came within an ace of inventing 
money, they failed to take the final step, and the verdict of Histo 
their achievements in this sphere is that ‘a miss is as good as a 

In the commercially interwoven Egyptiac, Babylonic, Syriac, d 
Hellenic worlds by the date of the invention of money in the Hellenic 
World in the seventh century B.C., 

"the use of the precious metals in bar form as measures of value had been a 
regular institution for thousands of years past. They circulated, not in the 
form of coin minted by a state and guaranteed as legal tender, but as units 
of weight which passed from hand to hand in established forms euch as 
rings, plaques, ornaments and so on, but which, in the act of payment, had 
to be verified by being weighed like any other commodity.'5 
"This usage had perhaps become customary in the Sumeric World in the 
time of its universal state; but a regular metallic medium of exchange 
‘was the raw material of money without being the thing itself. 
raima dunt wer gia the tne valoadon by i Phabian t ts Mericn and 
et Ter e ee e o ede ot encoratiaroy to ane diet 
atn a he Nes Won or scans aoc Se tate baka amy oe Ree 
poets hy te Lata of Neate eke ae eae 


Valuation of gold and silver as their more progressive neighbours. ‘We can only undere 
the travels of 


jewels’ id 
nce Empire did not inspire Utopia, the 
imaginary institutione of More's idesi society did inspire one of the more beneficent and 
successful attempts, on the part of the Spanisk conquerors of the New World, o All the 
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"f see ibid, HON ay bah 
1 Mere, È.: Geschichte de Aleta, vol, i v et (Stutgart t901, Cal), P. 79- 
* See Rostovtzeff, M: Caravan Cities (Oxford 1932, fon Press), p. 11. 
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The decisive steps which conjured money into existence were taken 
in the seventh century 2.c. by some Greek city-state, or perhaps by 
several of the commercially foremost Greek city-states of the day simul- 
taneously, when their governments went beyond the existing practice 
of putting metallic media of exchange on a par with other commodities 
and thereby including them under the common ruling that made it an 
offence at law to give false weight and measure in the transfer of any 
commodity from hand to hand, ‘These pioneer city-states now took the 
two revolutionary steps of making the issue of these metallic units of 
value a government monopoly and of stamping this exclusive govern- 
mental currency with a distinctive official image and superscription as 
a guarantee that the coin was an authentic product of the governmental. 
mint and that its weight and quality were to be accepted as being what 
they purported to be on the face of them, When a government had 
assumed this prerogativo, the clipping or fling of authentic coins became 
a political crime against the state and not merely an offence in civil law 
against some private individual on whom the fraudulently reduced lum; 
of metal had been palmed off, and counterfeit coining by private indiv 
duals became a crime of the same order—a crime which would be not a 
whit less heinous if the unauthorized coiner’s politically bad money 
happened o be as good in weight and quality as the legitimate coinage 
of the realm.t 


The Diffusion of the Use of Coinage 

Since the management of a coinage is evidently least difficult in a 
state with a minimum area and population, it was perhaps no accident 
that city-states should have been the political laboratories in which the 
invention was made. At the same time it is equally evident that the 
utility of a coinage increases with every enlargement of the area and 
population in which it circulates as legal tender. Such Greek city-states 
as Phocaea, Lampsacus, Miletus, Aegina, and Corinth, which were 
pioneers in minting coin, were of miniature material dimensions; and 
the narrow range of currency of these city-state issues was not appreciably 
extended when, as happened in several notable instances, two or three 
city-states situated in different quarters of the Hellenic World—one, 
perhaps, in Ionia or on the Hellespont, a second in Continental Euro- 
pean Greece, and a third in Sicily or Magna Graecia—went into com- 
mercial partnership and arranged to issue uniform coinages which could 
all circulate de facto, if not de jure, throughout the issuing governments? 


combined domains. In the wide world beyond, where the writ of these 
petty governments did not run, their minted coinage was not accepted 
at its face value but was still treated like any unminted standard unit of. 
metal whose value had to be assayed by weighing, every time the piece 
changed hands.? 
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A regional jump in scale was achieved when, in the earlier decades of 
the sixth century .c., the Lydian Monarchy conquered all the Greek 
city-states round the western coasts of Anatolia except Miletus, as well 
as the interior of the peninsula as far east as the River Halys, and issued 
a coinage of electron (gold alloyed with silver), based on the local stan- 
dard of the subjected Greek city-state of Phocaea, which was given a 
general currency throughout the Lydian dominions. The last and decisive 
step was taken when the Kingdom of Lydia, with its subject Greek city- 
states, was incorporated, in its turn, into the Achaemenian Empire. The 
Achaemenidae had the imagination to perceive the value, for a universal 
state, of this new invention which they had stumbled upon on the far 
western fringe of their South-West Asian World. They issued a gold 
coinage superior to the Lydian both in weight and in purity of metal, 
with a subsidiary silver coinage to supplement it, and they made the 
coining of gold an imperial monopoly. At the same time, with charac- 
teristic liberality, they permitted autonomous Greek and Phoenician 
city-states, client principalities, and even the Persian viceroys of imperial 
provinces, to issue, on their own account, not only small change in 
copper, but also silver money to circulate side by side with the silver 
issues of the imperial mints." 

In a more jealous vein the Roman Imperial Government in its day 
monopolized, throughout its dominions, the coining of silver as well as 
gold, and left nothing but copper cash to be issued by autonomous and 
allied states members of the Roman Commonwealth.* The prerogative, 
asserted by the Roman Imperial Government, of monopolizing the 
coining of gold was tacitly respected by the Arsacid Government, in spite 
of an insistence on their political independence which they vindicated 
successfully by force of arms on several critical occasions; and, when 
the easy-going Arsacidae were supplanted by militant Sasanidae who 
asserted, not merely their independence of Rome, but a political parity 
with her, these self-conscious successors of the Achaemenids in the 
Cis-Euphratean portion of the former Achaemenian dominions found 
themselves debarred by economic inability from emulating their Achae- 
menian ensamples and flouting their Roman contemporaries by taking 
to coining in gold as well as in silver. 

After the Primitive Muslim Arabs had achieved the unfulfilled ambi- 
tions of the Sasanidae by reuniting under a single oecumenical régime, 
for the first time since the death of Alexander the Great, the bulk of the 


foreign coins as if they were pieces of uncoined metal la 
Years after the invention of coinage an the shores of the Aege ample, at Mecca 
in Muhammad's day Raman gold pieces and Persian dirherns were already in circulation, 
But in commercial transactions they were valued by their weight (Kremer, A. Yon? 
Culturgeschichte des Orients (Vienna 1875-7, Braumüller, 2 vols, vol i, p. 169). 

= See Meyer, E- Geschichte des et vol i, 19 ed, (Stuttgart 1987, Cetin), pp 
Bo-8a. A viceroy who presumed to issue a silver coinage with as low a content of allor 
the alloy content of his Achaemenian imperial master's gold coinage wes, however, found 
guilty of high treason by Darius iio facto, according to Herodotus, Hook TV, chap. 106. 

5 X provincial silver coinage was st Alexandri, and fora time at Antioch ae 
well, by local branches of the Imperial Mint; on the other hend, in the western provinces 
ven the copper cash in circulation was mostly of Roman and not of local mintage (ace 
Rostovtzeff, Ma: The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (Oxford 1926, 
Clarendon Press), p. 171). 
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former Achaemenian dominions, including the latterly Roman provinces 
in Syria and Egypt as well as the entire domain of the Sasanian Empire," 
successive attempts were made by the Umayyad Caliphs Mu‘awiyah I 
(imperabat a.D. 661-80) and ‘Abd-al-Malik (imperabat A.D. 685-705) to 
restore the long-lost monetary unity of the Syriac World. There are 
indications however, that, in the matter of coinage, weights, and 
measures, the Caliphate did not in practice succeed in re-establishing a 
unity which was so triumphantly re-established under its aegis on the 
social, cultural, and spiritual planes. 


The Invention of Paper Money 

The oecumenical Achaemenian gold coinage had given the then still 
recent invention of money an impetus that had sped it—as the Revolu- 
tionary French decimal metric system and the Napoleonic Codes were 
to be sped in a later age—on an irresistible and almost ubiquitous course 
of conquest. Coined money was launched on its historic career in India 
by the temporary annexation of the Panjab to the Achaemenian Empire 
itself.* The more distant Sinic World became ripe for adopting the new 
institution after Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s revolutionary empire-building 
work had been salvaged through being tempered by the tactful hands of 
Han Liu Pang. In its first fumblings with this puzzling alien device, the 
Prior Han régime betrayed its failure to apprehend one of the essential 
principles involved when in 175 B.C. the Emperor Hsiao Wên (imperabat 
180-157 B.C.) sought to make up a shortage of currency by abandoning 
the imperial monopoly of issue and giving licences to local governors 
and princes of the Imperial House to mint copper cash." The consequent 
inflation was eventually cured in 113 B.C. by the drastic steps of de- 
monetizing all current coins and issuing a new imperial currency minted 
exclusively at Ch'ang Ngan under the direct control of imperial officials, 


I A 


2 See Wellhausen, J.: Dar Arabische Reich und Sein Sturz (Bertin z902, Reimer), pp- 


i5, The same authority reports that the 
"Roman Governments over a delicate 


talate byinseribing their es they believed, indispensable. gold pieces with strictures on 
the Prophet Muhammad, This Great moved the Caliph Abd-al-Malik to start coining 
gold for himself, According to the East Roman chronicler Theophanes, rub AM. 6183 
{Theophanis Chronographia ed. C, de Boot, vol. i (Leipzig 1885, Teubner), p. 365), the 
Roman Imperial Government reused to scent taae new Damasceno gud pices 
‘payment of the tribute which had been one ofthe stipulatione in the tresty of A 
Proin the peace settlement of 6, qnd ti was fhe ogeaslon of the reri 
Macmillan, a vols) vol 
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* See Meyer, op. city vol cit, p. o. 

$ Bee Fitagerald, C. P. China, À Shore Cultural History (London 1935, Cresset Pres), 
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while at the same time granting an amnesty to the host of convicted 
coiners! who had continued to mint cash without licence in defiance of 
the Imperial Government's reassumption of its monopoly. But in 119 
2.0, in the reign of the Emperor Wuti, in the course of preliminary 
gropings after some less arduous method of reinstituting a sound cur- 
rency, the Imperial Government redeemed its compromised reputation 
for financial acumen by a quaint expedient based on a brilliant intuition 
of the hitherto undiscovered truth that metal is not the only stuff of 
which good money can be made, 


"In the imperial park at Ch’ang Ngan the Emperor had a white stag, a 
very rare beast, which had no fellow in the empire. On the advice of a 
minister the Emperor had this animal killed, and made a kind of treasury 
note out of its skin, which, he believed, could not be copied. These pieces 
of skin were a foot square, and were made with a fringed border and 
decorated with a pattern. Each piece was assigned the arbitrary value of 
409,000 copper coins.? The princes, when they came to pay their respects 
to the Throne, were compelled to buy one of these pieces of skin for cash, 
and present their gifts to the Emperor upon it. This precaution ensured 
the circulation of “the White Stag Notes”. The skin of the white stag was, 
however, a limited quantity, and the time soon came when this device 
ceased to supply the Treasury with much needed money.’ 


Leathern money—in this case apparently made from sable pelts— 
turns up again in Russia in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, 
ata time when she was politically associated with China under a common. 
Mongol domination ;* but the invention of currency notes did not become 
effectively applicable till it had become associated with the two sub- 
sequent inventions of paper (invented in the penultimate chapter of 
Sinic history under the Posterior Han Dynasty)* and printing (invented 
in the early ‘summer of the affiliated Far Eastern Society under the T’ang 
Dynasty). 

Negotiable paper (‘fying money’), in the form of cheques tallying 
with stubs retained by the Imperial Treasury at Si Ngan, was issued by 
the T’ang Government in the years A.D. 807 and A.D. 89,7 but there is 
no evidence that the inscriptions on these cheques were printed. Paper 
money on which there was probably an imprint was issued in the 
Chinese province of Szechwan—first by a group of private men of 
business, and later by the local government through the agency of a 
bank established for the purpose—during the interval (durabat A.D. 907- 
60) of political disunity in China between the extinction of the T'ang 
Dynasty and the re-establishment of an all but oecumenical régime by 
the Sung! In a.D. 970 the invention of printed paper money was taken 
up by the Sung Government, and in China and its dependencies from 
that date onwards until the reign of the third Ming sovereign Yung Lo 

1 See Fagen. . ; n 
ronte dors ofthe Priok Ham aa tated in Cerere E Tieni 
iiie in Cha andi Spread Weswerd reve edition (New York 931, Columbia 

ie pp ico and apo 

7 See ibid pp. 70-71 and 23 


4 See Carter, op. cit, pp. 76 and 225, 
i See ibid pp. 28-32 and sora. 
? See ibid., pp. 71-72 and 22; 
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(regnabat a.D. 1403-25) paper money was continuously and ubiquitously 
current. In the latter part of the twelfth century of the Christian Era 
the practice was taken over from the Sung by the Kin barbarian invaders 
who had wrested the Yellow River Basin out of the hands of the Sung 
in A.D. 1124-42; and from the Kin it was taken over in succession by 
their more redoubtable supplanters the Mongols.* 

‘The Mongols’ sweeping conquests round all the shores of the Great 
Eurasian Steppe carried the western frontiers of an empire based on 
China up to the Euphrates’ and the Carpathians and thereby made 
China momentarily accessible to Iranic Muslim and Western Christian 
observers; and the paper money current in China at the time is men- 
tioned by Marco Polo? and at least seven other pre-Renaissance Western, 
authors, as well as by a number of Muslim authorities. In Hülàgü 
‘Khan's appanage of the Mongol Empire in Iran and ‘Iraq, in the rei 
of his descendant Gaykhātū Khan (dominabatur a.D. 1291-5), in tl 
year A.D. 1294, an issue of printed paper notes, with a bilingual inscrip- 
tion in Chinese and Arabic, was uttered in the commercial capital, 
‘Tabriz. The local business community did not take kindly to the innova- 
tion, and their protests were so violent that the issue had to be with- 
drawn after two or three days’ trial. It has been conjectured that some 
of this historic but unprofitable printed paper money may have been 
unloaded on to the hands of the Venetian and Genoese merchants 
residing in Tabriz at the time.* 


The Utility of a Monetary Currency as a Medium for Governmental 
Propaganda 

‘Who had been the principal beneficiaries from this institution of 
money in the divers material media in which it had been issued by 
innumerable governments—parochial and oecumenical, ephemeral and 
rather longer-lasting—since its invention in the Hellenic World in the 
seventh century 2.c.? Undoubtedly this device had proved, on balance, 
a convenience in the private transactions of the issuing governments! 
subjects—in spite of the socially subversive fluctuations of inflation and 
defiation, and temptations to borrow and lend at usurious rates, which 
the invention had brought in its train. But a greater benefit had assuredly 
accrued to the issuing governments themselves; for the issue of money 
is an acte de présence which brings a government into direct and constant. 
contact with at least an active, intelligent, and infuential minority of its 
subjects, even where the circulation does not extend through the entire 
population; and this monetary epiphany—which does not cease to be 

1 Yung Lo withdrew it from circulation (no doubt in view of the infation that had 
occurred in the later days of the Mongol régime in China, end, before that, in the latter 
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impressive by becoming familiar—not only automatically fosters a 
government's prestige and authority; it also gives a government a magni- 

icent opportunity for deliberately indoctrinating its subjects with senti- 
ments, beliefs, and views. 

‘The hypnotic effect of a coinage even on the minds of a population 
ander alien rule who resent this political yoke and abominate the Power 
by whom it has been imposed, is conveyed in a classic passage of the 
New Testament. 

"They send unto Him certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians, to 
catch Him in His words. And when they were come, they say unto Him: 
“Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for no man; for thou 
regardest not the person of men, but teachest the way of God in truth. Is 
it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not? Shall we give, or shall we not 
give?” 

"But He, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them: "Why tempt ye me? 
Bring me a penny, that I may see it." And they brought it, and He saith 
unto them: "Whose is this image and superscription?" And they said 
‘unto him: "Caesar's", And Jesus answering said unto them: "Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are God's" 

“And they could not take hold of His words before the people, and they 
marveled at His answer, and held their peace.”= 

This automatic moral profit which the prerogative of issuing money 
yielded, even in a formidably adverse political and religious environment, 
‘was of incomparably greater value to the Roman Imperial Government 
than any mere financial gains which the management of the mint might 
incidentally bring in, The Emperor's likeness on a coin gave the Imperial 
Government a certain status in the minds of a Jewish population which 
not only regarded Rome’s dominion as illegitimate but treasured, as the 
second of ten commandments believed to have been received by Moses 
from Yahweh viva voce, the explicit injunctio 

"Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image or any likeness of 
anything that is in Heaven above or that is in the Earth beneath or that is 
in the water under the Earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them 
nor serve them; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous god. 

When in 167 2.c. the Seleucid sovereign Antiochus IV Epiphanes had 
placed a statue of Olympian Zeus in the Holy of Holies of Yahweh's 
temple at Jerusalem, the horror and indignation of the Jews at seeing 
the ‘abomination that maketh desolate” ‘standing where it ought not’s 
were so intense that, thenceforward, they could not rest until they had 
thrown off every vestige of Seleucid rule. Again, when in A.D. 26 the 
Roman procurator Pontius Pilate smuggled into Jerusalem, draped and 
under cover of night, Roman military standards bearing the Emperor's 
image in medallions, the reaction of the Jews was so vehement as to 
compel Pilate to remove the offensive emblems from the precincts of the 
Holy City.5 Yet in their holy land the Jews had schooled themselves 

1 Mark xii, 15-17. Cp, Matt, xxii 

2 Luke xx 26, Cp, Mat. sit 22) 

> Exod. ee. 4-s. Cp, Deut v 8- 
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meekly, not only to seeing, but to handling, using, earning, hoarding, 
and by all these compromising actions progressively countenancing, the 
abominable image on Caesar's coinage, and had thereby anticipated in 
action the observation of their future Roman chastiser Vespasian that 
sordid money does not smell.t 

The Roman Government was not slow to perceive the value of an 
oecumenical coinage as an instrument of policy. 

‘From the middle of the first century onwards the Imperial Govern- 
ment had appreciated, as few governments have done before or since, not 
only the function of coinage as a mirror of contemporary life—of the 
political, social, spiritual and artistic aspirations of the age—but also its 
immense and unique possibilities as a far-reaching instrument of propa- 
ganda. Modern methods of disseminating news and modern vehicles of 
propaganda, from postage-stamps to broadcasting and the press, have 
their counterpart in the imperial coinage, where yearly, monthly—we 
might almost say, daily—novelties and variations in types record the 
sequence of public events and reflect the aims and ideologies of those who 
control the state.”? 


The designers of the Roman imperial coinage could make play with 
a combination of image and superscription for giving visual form to the 
issuing government's political directives. The Umayyad successors of 
the Roman Empire in Syria, Egypt, and North-West Africa, and the 
innumerable Muslim governments that had succeeded the Umayyads 
in their turn down to the time of writing, were required to perform the 
still more skilful feat of conveying their messages to their subjects by 
superscription alone, since the Jewish tabu on graven images had been 
adopted by the Prophet Muhammad. In this inverted Psyche’s task of 
spinning straw out of gold, they were fortunate in operating with a 
version of the Alphabet whose beauty, like that of the Sinic characters, 
when displayed by a master of calligraphy, could still be appreciated 
even by an eye whose owner's mind was illiterate, This capacity of a 
superscription, even when unsupported by an image, to transmit to the 
users of a coinage the message impressed on it by its makers was attested 
by the variety and abundance of the issues uttered by Muslim states, 


The User's Demand for Conservatism in the Reproduction of Coin Types 
‘There is, however, one golden rule that has to be rigidly observed if 
a coinage, iconic or aniconic, is to produce its psychological effect. A 
type that has once caught the imagination of its clientéle will not retain 
its hold unless it is reproduced in successive issues with blind fidelity. 
‘The abortive first essay in an Umayyad gold and silver coinage— 
made by the founder of the dynasty, Mu'awiyah, himself—is recorded 
1 "Reprehendenti flio Tito, quod etiam urinae vectigal commentus esset, pecuniam 
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to have been boycotted by the public because it did not bear on its face 
the reassuringly familiar symbol of the Cross which was the hall-mark 
of the antecedent Christian Roman mintage.! Vexatious experiences of 
this kind no doubt explain the rigid conservatism of the Attic and 
Achaemenian mints, which continued to strike their primitive Athenian 
‘owls’ and Daric ‘archers’ in latter days when the artificers’ fingers must 
have itched to replace these stiff archaic types by something in a more 
lifelike modern style. Such sedulously mummified coin-types may indeed 
continue not only to pass current but to be uttered for centuries after 
the disappearance of the government whose image and superscription 
they bear. Silver dirhems (drachmae) bearing the image of Athena's owl 
were still circulating in the highland fastness of the Yaman? down to the 
date of the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik’s (imperabat A.D. 685-705) 
new oecumenical gold and silver issue, though by that time more than 
nine centuries had gone by since the native Attic issues of silver ‘owls’ 
from an Athenian mint had been discontinued by the Athenians 
themselves. 

After a brief taste of the novel experience of being a province of a 
universal state, the Yaman promptly took advantage of the weakening 
of the Caliphate's hold in the latter days of the ‘Abbasid régime in order 
to revert to her familiar way of life as a ‘hermit kingdom’; and in A.D. 
1952 the most popular monetary medium of exchange in the dominions 
of the Imim o San‘a, as well as in the adjoining Arabian regions of the 
Hadramawt and the hinterland of Aden, was the Maria Theresa dollar 
of an extinct Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy which, in the Hapsburg 
dominions themselves, had ceased to be legal tender as long ago as 
A.D. 1858.4 The writer of this Study, when he was travelling on foot in 

* See Wellhausen, Jr Das rade Raich and Sein Sture (Berlin 1903, Reimer, 
P- FSce ibid, p. 136. During the interval between the annexation of the Yaman to the 
Medinesenucitus the Arab Benpre inthe lnot dae ofthe Prophet Muhammmad a fife: 
imo andthe Caliph “Abdal Malka new iman, these Himani imer mls were 
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out-of-the-way districts of the Kingdom of Greece in A.D. 1911-12, 
found that gold ‘Napoleons’ of the French Second Empire were the 
most convenient coins to carry in his stocking; for the image and super- 
scription of a bankrupt French political adventurer then still retained 
all their prestige in the eyes of Greek peasants and Vlach shepherds, 
though forty years had passed already since Napoleon III's capture by 
the Prussians and deposition by his own French subjects. On this show- 
ing, it might be anticipated that the English gold ‘sovereign’, of which 
Englishmen saw the last in A.D. 1914, might still be circulating in Albania 
for generations, and in Arabia for centuries, after that portentous date." 


ning of the nineteenth century until the Talian occupation in the years A.D. 1936-41 
(Hans, p. 29). : 

For more than a hundred years, dating from the Ottoman Government's unsuccessful 
attempt in and after 4o, 1837 to eplace the MTT by the Mejdiyeh in i Arabian proz 
ineca as well asin fhe rest of the Empire (p. 21), the MTT triumphantly rested 
Fepeated attempts to drive it out of circulation by the substitution of alternative metallic 
Currencies, Tt did not begin to lose te hold upon the loyalty of ia Abyssinian and 
‘Arabian addicte until after the liberation of Abyssinia from Italian occupation in A.D. 
o1, and then it succumbed, not to any more attractive metallic currency, but to a 
belated adoption of the latter-day: Western institutions of paper money, cheques, and 
Bonds, In ch 1867 a Britia eepeditionary force in Abyss Pd found anl compelled 
to import large quantities af MIT, specially minted at Vienna for a use, because the 
Abyssinian publie had been unwilling so take payment in gold sovereigns (p. ao): im 
‘Ab 1941 another British expeditionary force in Abyssinia found the Publie eager to 
fender MT in exchange for British East African paper money (aee Hane, op tite 
pe tp eing Lord Remmelt of Rodd: Brig Mtas denen eue Tort 
Tr drca during the years 1942-1947 (London 1645, stationery Office): sce PPr 
3685 370-1, 573-4: 390). T et there were indications (ace Hans, op. ck, pp. 30-1 and 
$3554) that in A.D. 1950 the M'TT was still being hoarded in large quantities in ite old 
Šömain. A fine silver oin was, after all, proof aginst the two dangers, to which a paper 
note was exposed, of being eaten by termites and being devalued by politicians. 

1 During the general waf of 914-18, Doth the Albaniens and the Acebs welcomed the 
opportunity of being paid by the belligerents for continuing to conduct their own inter- 


might go on fi 
Powers orthe 
unanimous and intransigent in ir Tor their services in gold, 
Sash dosn- -not because they foresaw a coming catastrophic depreciation of paper money 
‘witha prescience denied to the wily financiers of Lombard Street and Wall Street, but for 
The simpler reason that, in Albania and Arabis, an invention that hed been made ia China 
only a thousand years back (sce pp. 312-13, above) had not succeeded in scclimatizing 
itself yet by the beginning of the twentieth century of the Christian Era. The European 
belligerent governments-—fighting, as they were, for ther lives, and therefore clutching 
at straws—could not resist purchasing the nominal support of rival Albanien and Arak 
‘War-bands, and, to buy this dubious asset, they ruefully disgorged some of the gold that 
they bad so ruthlessly withdrawn from circulation at home, An amusing sequel to this 

tudy at she Faris Peace 
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E UNIVERSAL STATES AS MEANS 
(€) THE SERVICEABILITY OF IMPERIAL CORPORATIONS 
1. Standing Armies 
The Difficulty of Creating and Maintaining a Mobile Standing Army 

Our survey of imperial installations and imperial currencies has 
indicated that these had been features in the life of all the universal 
states that had come into existence down to the time of writing; and 
indeed it is difficult to imagine any universal state establishing or main- 
taining itself without roads and postal arrangements, garrisons and 
colonies, a provincial organization, a capital city, one or more official 
languages and scripts, a code of law, a calendar, a set of weights and 
measures, and the rudiments or equivalents of money. By contrast, 
imperial corporations—standing armies, civil services, and citizenships 
—were to be found in the life of different universal states in various 
degrees of development ranging over the whole gamut between the 
rudimentary bud and the full-blown flower; and, because of this, they 
provided criteria for arranging the score of universal states on our panel 
in a tentative order of comparative maturity." 

In the role played in the lives of universal states by organized military 
force, the extent of the variation had been particularly great. 

In the history of ‘the Old Empire’ of the Mayas there was no certain 
evidence for the existence of armed forces even in the form of a police 
cordon to keep out barbarians from beyond the imperial frontiers. The 
Spanish Empire of the Indies had been almost equally innocent of 
armaments on land during the two centuries and more that had elapsed 
between the domestication of the epigoni of the conguistadores and the 
establishment of a common land-frontier between the Spanish and the 
British dominions in the New World in the territorial settlement after 
‘the Seven Years War. During the intervening age the only permanent 
professional troops in the Indies had been the few hundred halberdiers 
in the ceremonial bodyguards of the Viceroys of New Spain and Peru. 
Tt had not been till a.D. 1762 that the Spanish Empire in the Americas 
had found it necessary to provide itself with a standing army and a 
militia? 

In the Achaemenian Empire, the Caliphate, and the Mughal Raj the 


(hey fel) slip through their fingers; so they hed converted it into dagger handles, which 
est not calf more beutiful Bt more secre ince they ould bo carried more any 
n the pennon and wore riveted to an automatic caretaker inthe shape of «formidable 
Sed Of out twenty-one civilizations, the Hite, Tranic, Arabic, Mexic, and Yucatec 
wd apparently failed to produce universal sates. On the cthet hend, the Egypte 
Sprig, Indic, and Far Eastern societies ad produced recurrent universal states, While) 
in the histories of the Sumerie, Hindu, Andean, and Russian univers sate, there hed 
Deen a break of continuity which nor oniy permitted but constrained a student of History 
yate instances the Sumerian régime at Ur and the Amorite régime at 
Babylon; the Mughal Raj and the British Raj: the Inesie Empire ofthe Andes tad the 
Spanish Empire ot the Indies; and the pre-Petine dispensation and the pest-ettine 
dlpensation in Russa, See the table cf contents o te qne in vol ai 
P Haring, C. H: The Spanish Empire in America (New York, 1947, Oxford University 
ess), pp. 124, 195, and 149. The Empire o£ the Indies was ne, of coure, ae defenceless 
oleae to have been, for down to Ap: 1763 i was more or en fectvly 
insulated by the Spanish Navy from direct contact with the dominions af any oiher 
Power except Franee in Louisiana, 
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standing army included garrisons at strategic points along the frontierst 
and in the interior? as well as the emperor's personal bodyguard at the 
headquarters of the imperial administration? the ‘small but efficient 
standing army’, which even the later Mughal emperors managed to keep 
up ‘consisted of cavalry and matchlockmen, and its kernel was the 
imperial park of artillery, without which no great fortress could be 
forcibly reduced’ * but, when there was a call for mobile armies of any 
considerable strength, all three empires depended upon levies ad hoc. 
In all three the first ban was furnished by the imperial people itself. The 
‘Mughal and Achaemenian empires could call up their feudal cavalry, 
and the Caliphate its henchmen quartered in the cantonments (Arabs 
under the Umayyad Caliphs and Khurisünis under the ‘Abbasids). 
When, however, it was a question of a major military enterprise, these 
empires had to call upon the population at large.* When Xerxes invaded 
European Greece in 480 B.C., he not only mobilized his personal body- 

ruard and his Persian fief-holders and the rest of the manhood of the 

'erso-Median imperial people; he also raised levies from the subject 
population of all the provinces.* The regular spring and autumn raids 
from Cilicia into the East Roman Empire which were one of the institu- 
tions of the Caliphate for some two hundred years, until the tide of war 
turned in the East Roman Empire's favour at last in the second quarter 
of the tenth century of the Christian Era, were made by Muslim volun- 
teers from all over the Caliph’s dominions who assembled and dispersed 
behind the double screen of fortresses known as the Thughür and the 
‘Awasim? 

On the other hand, standing armies capable of providing mobile 
forces for campaigns, besides imperial bodyguards and provincial ga 
sons, were maintained by the Roman, Han, Manchu, Ottoman, Danubian 
Hapsburg, and Napoleonic empires, by the British Raj in India, and 
by the post-Petrine Russian imperial régime. The histories of these 
standing armies show that mobility is dificult to maintain. With the 
lapse of time a mobile professional force tends to degenerate into a 
sedentary militia. 

‘The Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy and the British Raj counteracted 
this tendency by deliberately organizing a local militia, distinct from the 
mobile army, to man chronically restless limites. There were the Croat 

1 See pp. rao, above. 

2 See Pp, 123-4 and tye-n, above. 2 See pp, 183-5, above. 

4 Spear T, Gab: Twilight of the Mughals (Cambridge ros x, University Press), pp: 7 
‘The Mughal train of artery, in, matotaining ineernel security, had something of 

ctency of the Tudor monopoly of gunpowder. The artillerymen were generously paid, 
uropeans were freely engaged at [ig rates, and even supplied with servants io that 
they should be relieved af al boar save that of dmg the gona (id p B) 
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and Serb territorial regiments which, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era, held the line of the Save for the Haps- 
burg King-Emperor against their Bosniak and Turkish hereditary 
adversaries;* and there were the Pathan militias whom the British Indian 
military authorities on the North-West Frontier of India recruited 
during the century beginning in A.D. 1849 from among the wild tribes- 
men on the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief. These Danubian 
Hapsburg and British Indian sedentary limitanei were of minor impor- 
tance compared to the mobile armies which they supplemented, whereas 
in the Ottoman military system the Kurdish foederati who, under the 
command of their own tribal chiefs, held the Ottoman frontier over 
against Persia and the Turkish feudal cavalry whose fiefs were sown 
thick over the Empire except in the more remote of the Arab provinces,? 
together considerably outnumbered the Padishth's Slave-Household. 
Yet the existence of this border militia and provincial feudal array did not 
preserve the Janissaries, after the death of Suleymán the Magnificent, 
from losing their mobility and changing, in their turn, into a militia, 
cantoned in Constantinople and the provincial capitals, which became 
ever more unwarlike and ever more seditious pari passu, till there was 
nothing to be done with this once magnificently soldierly force except 
to annihilate it in order to rebuild an Ottoman professional army from 
the foundations—this time on an alien new model derived from the 
West.t In the Manchu and Roman empires the originally mobile ‘ban- 
ners’ and legions likewise struck root through vegetating in fixed stations 
—the ‘banners’ in the interior of China and the legions on the frontiers 
of the Roman World. 


The Creation of a Mobile Standing Army in the post-Diocletianic Roman 
Empire 

In the history of the Roman Imperial Army this loss of mobility—of 
which the danger did not become apparent so long as the prestige of the 
Empire stood so high that no outsider ventured seriously to attack it— 
was one of the causes of the catastrophe in which the Empire all but 
‘came to grief in the third century of the Christian Era. The improvisa- 
tion of anew mobile army was the creative act of that desperate age; and, 
though it was achieved in adverse circumstances at the eleventh hour, it 
proved so great a success that it prolonged the life of the Empire for one 
and a half centuries even in the West and for three and a half centuries 
in the East and the Centre. 


2 See pp. 117-18, 2 See I. i. 389-90, and pp. 121-2, above, 
2 See pp. 124-5; 
4 For Buin Selim i's tragi failure, and Sultan Mahmad, T's grim sucesis, 
coping wit the task of superseding the Janissaries, see TIJ. i 48-30 aed TX. vi 
F Seep. 184, above, 
_ 8 This impressive chronological evidence of the success of the Diocletiano-Constan- 
tinian reorganization of the Roman system of imperial defence would seem, toa layman's 
eyes, to suce in itself to refute Zosimus a savage critique of it in his Historiae, Book 1, 
chap, xxxiv. Zosimus submits that the withdrawal of Unite from the frontiers to create 
ruere the interior exposed te Empire to uncontested invasion, located 
in places not requiring defence, brought ruin upon the cities in which they 
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"and demoralized the troops themselves in the process, Zosimus dock 
m the telling truth that, during the century ending in AD. 284, when the 
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The truth that a military force can be kept mobile only by relieving 
it of sedentary tasks had been perceived and translated into action by 
the genius of Julius Caesar. Out of the thirty-two legions that he had in. 
hand at the close of his civil wars, he posted twenty-six on the frontiers 
and kept six in reserve." Thereafter, Augustus posted all his twent 
eight legions? on the frontiers'—whether from lack of his adoptive 
father's strategic insight or because a further bout of civil wars had left 
him with that amount less of man-power and sinews of war at his com- 
mand.* Apart from the 4,500 men in the nine praetorian cohorts con- 
stituting the Emperor’s personal bodyguards and the 1,500 men in the 
original three urban cohorts, which—as their designation ("Metro- 
politan Battalions’) pointedly proclaimed—were a semi-civic force, 
Augustus's army possessed no striking force, no field army, no reserves, 
and the only means of reinforcing the garrison of one sector of the 
imperial frontier was the drafting of a detachment (vexillatio) from the 
garrison of another sector.” Domitian carried the process of immobilizing 
the legions one stage farther by ruling that each legion was to have a 
camp of its own. After Hadrian had made a rule of the already prevail- 
ing tendency for the legions, like the auxilia, to be recruited locally,” 


Augustan system of frontier defence had still been in operation, the Empire had suffered 
far more grievously from barbarian muon ghas tere there, under She new 
System, during the century ending n a.D. 328. Hi flagrantly incorrect aseription of the 

Magus system to Diocletian, the pigan innovator whose reforma a Chaasan Con 
Etamin had merely carried through to completion, sema to indicate tat Zour 
‘nique of a policy which he feleely attributes to Constantine s initiative was at lent 
partly prompied by religious animus co 

1 See Grosse, Ri Römische Militärgeschichte von Gallienus bis sum Beginn der Bysan- 
tinischen Thenencerfassing (Berlin 1920, Weidmann), p. $ 

"E This appears to have been the establishment of Augusta" 
‘ie mugen reduced 25 byahe esercito 
in x. o. This number was raised to 27 by Gaius or (more probably) by 
the end of the civil wars of ap. 69 the umber had perhaps isen to or. Je 
to 29 by Vespasian, but had been raised again to 30 by A'D. 83; and This seems to Pave 
Been regarded as the standard establishment for the nent 119 year To maintain this 
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z sath of the ban hore oy $60 0,35 is Eer Colori 
dtoriennes (Paria 1938, Bocard), pp. 82-82) 

"abore: By Vespasian’s time (imperabat a.o. 70-79) 
mbar a pea ate sea Yue ape in Roe a EA 
fwo posted in the provinces at Lyons and at Carthage respectively (ee the Cambri 
"nien History, vole xi (Gambridge 1936, University Pees), p. 139) 

7 Ste Groate, op; ct pst , 
3 See Suetonius Tranquillus, C.: The Liver of the Caesars, ‘Domitianus’, chap. 7 
9 See Durty, op. ety P. 246. 
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and had carried to completion the Augustan system of fixed frontier 
defences, ‘the whole Roman Army was degraded into being a bevy of 
gendarmes and customs officials’ In the third century, ‘when the whole 
empire became one single gigantic fortress assaulted simultaneously 
from all sides, the old method of frontier-defence inevitably proved 
totally inadequate, and the need for a strong field army that could be 
brought into action rapidly at any point inevitably declared itself ever 
more insistently'.? Before the third century was over, this need had been 
met. Gallienus (imperabat A.D. 260-8) made a beginning by detaching 
the cavalry from the legions and grouping them under an independent 
command,? and the work of reorganization was continued by Aurelian. 
(imperabat a.D. 270-5) and was completed by Diocletian (imperabat 
AD. 284-305). 

Out of the best of the battered units of the Augustan Army, without 
any discrimination between legionary vexillationes and auxiliary cohorts 
and alae, the third-century reformers built up a mobile army of all arms; 
and, within this category of troops trained and equipped to accompany 
the emperors on campaign (Comitatenses) there were gradations of 
mobility, proficiency, and privileged proximity to a throne that dire 
necessity of state had now transformed into a portable camp-stool which 
was pitched from day to day wherever the need for the emperor's 
presence might happen at the moment to be the greatest.” Within the 
Comitatenses there came to be an élite of Palatini, an inner guard com- 
posed of the Scholae? and the Candidati, and a personal bodyguard of 
Protectores and Domestici who provided the new mobile army with the 


1 Grote, op. eit, p. s6. 2 Ibid, p. 56. 
2 See ibid, BP. 13, 18, and 4 See ibid., pp, 56-57- 
3 By Diocielan's time the Augusta legions seem to have Been iready beken 
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equivalent of a much-needed staff college.t The leavings of the Army, 
when the mobile Comitatenses had been formed out of it, were assigned 
to a frontier force (Ripenses, Riparienses, Limitanei)? which was frankly 
permitted to be the sedentary militia that the Army of the Principate 
had tended to become sub rosa* ever since it had been cantoned along 
the frontiers by Augustus, while the mobile standing army embodied in 
the Comitatenses constituted at last, after a dearly paid-for delay of 
nearly 350 years, that mobile reserve which had been designed, on a 
smaller scale, by Divus Iulius. 


Esprit de corps. 

"The superiority of a mobile standing army over a sedentary militia in. 
professional technique is surpassed both in degree and in importance 
by its superiority in esprit de corps. A militiaman tends to be drawn back 
into civilian life and éthos by a fixed domicile, by marriage, and by the 

yressure on him to engage in gainful occupations in order to support a 
Family which cannot live on a soldier's pay. This masterful process of 
demilitarization overtook the Roman Army of the Principate after the 
removal, by Septimius Severus, of the ban on marriage while with the 
colours, and it overtook the Janissary Corps after the relaxation of its 
discipline upon the death of Suleyman the Magnificent. By contrast, a 
professional soldier in a mobile standing army is ‘conditioned’ by an 
insulating way of life and a differentiating discipline into being first and 


Shc aus apd seduced thi pores by keeping them a he ng nes ecu 
‘Scat of imperial government at Rome (Grose, op, st, p. so iting Aurelie Victor, 30r 
and Dactandis, De Moribus Pesecttonsy, 2). "Phereater, Constantine the Great 
$ at the Battle of the Mivian 

it, pp. 170 and 393; Crosse, 


id, pp. 66 and 68. 


2 See 


racing a legal mariage while on active service end of leasing plots in the prata fpina. 
EL I ar Severus Cag rowe, d 
Ancient History, vol xit (Cambridge 1930» University Pres), P. 32) 

‘Scat the eat par ofthis pice of a Tong dila wes a formidable incest in the total 
strength ofthe Army in an age when the economic resources of the Empire were dvind- 
ling: Even afer Septimius Severus had increased the number ofthe legions from 99 
fo 43, the Army of the Principate had amounted to not much more than 300,000 men. 
Diocletian raised the figure by perhaps something like two-thirds, from about 300,000 
sbevtseasuo (aee Grote, scs a33), Win chio topal, tl army way bave 

d a nostiral suentti of 148,000 infantry and 46,500 cavalry ee ibid., P: asd). 
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foremost a member of his corps and paying only a secondary and con- 
ditional allegiance to the civilian community which bears the cost of 
ing him under arms; and, if and when the interests of community 
and corps diverge, the professional soldier is apt to become, in relation 
to the community, that portentous creature, the unsocial human being, 
who, as Aristotle sees him, is ‘either a beast or a god’." In this predica- 
ment the professional soldier can, indeed, either sink to a depth of 
inbumanity or rise to a height of heroism that are alike beyond the range 
of his brethren who have not put themselves outside the pale of civilian 
life through being initiated into a professional military fraternity. 
Tn sacrificing himself to his professional duty the soldier is, of course, 
happiest when esprit de corps gives the same orders as patriotism. 
2 taiv, dyyevdov Aaxebayovtous ru ríe 
nelueDa, rots xeivaw Drame mebópevor 
and this famous epitaph by Simonides on the Three Hundred Spartans 
who fell, to the last man but one; at Thermopylae was to inspire a 
worthy counterpart in Housman’s epitaph on a British army of mer- 
cenaries that likewise faced and met certain death in pitting itself against 
overwhelming odds in order to purchase eventual victory for its cause 
by checking the first onset of a Formidable invader 
These, on the day when Heaven was falling, 
"Ehe hour when Earth's foundations fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages and are dead. 
Their shoulders held the sky suspended; 
"They stood, and Earth's foundations stay; 
What God abandoned, these defended, 
And saved the sum of things for pay. 
No doubt, in all situations, the professional soldier's First Command- 
ment is 


‘Theirs not to reason why, 
‘Theirs but to do and die; 


yet there are degrees of heroism which can be measured by the desperate- 
ness of the situation in which the soldier obeys the call to give his life. 
‘The Spartan soldier who died in 480 B.c. and the British soldier who 
died in A.D. 1914 in the act of saving a civilization was not confronted 
with so severe an ordeal as the Assyrian soldier who, in 610-609 B.C., 
made the same supreme personal sacrifice in the baneful cause of striving 
to undo the World's accomplished deed of liberating itself from the 
scourge of Assyrian militarism; for the moral of Assyria’s last army, 
which took the field again and perished in that last campaign, had been 
proof against the shock of seeing Assyria herself laid desolate and her 
fortress-capital Nineveh taken by storm and put to the sack two years 


2 Aristotle; Politics, Book I, chap. i, $8 9-12 (p. 12530), quoted fn Li 179, n. 
a ths tapi wry Sf the ale nerina Acne D be tl wid Blei 
insight, by Herodotus, Book VII, chaps. 229-35, and Book TX, chap. 71 (eee TIL i 
[opi 3 See İV. iV. 455 and 480. 
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earlier. In 610 B.C. Assyria still lived within a defeated but undismayed 
army's lines at Harrdn, as in A.D. 1848 Austria survived in Radetsky’s 
cainp within the Quadrilateral of Hapsburg fortresses in Lombardy. 


In deinem Lager ist Österreich, 
Wir Andern sind einzelne Trümmer 


While manfully standing to arms for a new trial of strength with 
adversaries who had won the preceding round, the Assyrian army in 
610 B.C. hoped as sanguinely against hope as Radetsky’s army in AD. 
1848 that, this time, they would retrieve their country’s fortunes by 
rescuing her from the very jaws of destruction, While the Assyrians 
duly failed in their forlorn hope, Radetsky’s army played a capital part 
in winning for the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy « seventy years 
reprieve from her eventually inevitable doom of disruption by the 
mounting force of Nationalism. Yet, though Radetsky’s success might 
be less romantic than the Assyrians’ failure, it was the fruit of a greater 
tour de force in the art of leadership. 

"The Assyrian army of 610 P.C., lke the British Light Brigade of a 
1854 and Expeditionary Force of A.D. 1914, was a military formation of 
a homogeneous national texture fighting in its own national cause with- 
out any conflict of mutually incompatible loyalties, whereas the Austria 
that, in a.D. 1848, was incarnate in Radetsky’s camp on the banks of the 
Po was a miniature reproduction of the house divided against itself in 
the valley of the Danube. The troops who in that year held together in 
Lombardy under Radetsky’s command had to withstand a twofold 
psychological assault upon their esprit de corps. They were being asked 
to go on fighting for a state which not only appeared to have dissolved 
already in their rear, but which, for many of them, was not their own 
country but was, rather, their country’s hereditary oppressor whose 
yoke had just been broken, not by their Italian opponents in the field, 
but by their own kinsmen on the home front in a revolutionary upheaval 
that was threatening to rankle into an outright civil war. Radetsky's 
army in the Quadrilateral was a mixed multitude in which German 
sy alu by tan dat te Ama Sats ad ean 


dn serious adversity for no longer than about sixteen years, since the death of Asshur- 
Panipal in 626 0,¢, the Assyrian soldier hed been living under a severe personal strain 
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PI Grillparzer, Franz: Feldmarschall Radetzky [written at the beginning of June 1848). 
3 See It iis 182-6. 
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‘Austrians found themselves cheek by jowl with Magyars whose kinsmen 
at home were repudiating a German ascendancy, and with Slavs whose 
kinsmen—in the hope of winning Imperial-Royal support in their 
struggle to throw off the ascendancy of German and Magyar alike— 
were rallying to a refugee King-Emperor whose flight from Vienna had 
been as humiliating as Radetsky’s ejection from Milan. When full 
allowance has been made for the momentum of a habit of co-operation 
that had been inculcated by more than two centuries of professional 
military discipline, it will still seem little less than a miracle that 
Radetsky’s troops did not turn their arme against one another when 
their spirits, already depressed by the experience of defeat at the front, 
were further unsettled by the news of national uprisings in their rear? 


Die Gott als Slav’ und Magyaren schuf, 
Sie streiten um Worte nicht himisch, 
Sie folgen, ob deutsch auch der Feldherrnruf, 
Denn: Vorwärts! ist ung'risch und bühmisch.* 


A greater miracle of the same kind was worked by the esprit de corps 
that, in the Tropical African theatre of the World War of A.D. 1914-18, 
kept von Lettow-Vorbeck's Bantu askaris in the field for more than four 
years in a cause that was not their own, with no hope at all of reinforce- 
ments, and none of fresh supplies except such as they might succeed in 
capturing from the enemy. Yet the armistice imposed on them by Luden- 
dorf’s failure of nerve in a reverse that had not yet carried the war on 
to German territory in Europe found these mercenary askaris still fight- 
ing gamely for their German masters in Portuguese East Africa after 
having been driven out of German East Africa by the tardy pressure of 
a decisively superior enemy force. Equally noteworthy was the loyalty 
to the British Raj, during the mutiny of the East India Company’s older 
sepoy-troops in A.D, 1857-8, of the regiments then daringly recruited 
from a warrior community of Sikhs who, only nine years before, had 


1 ‘The esprit de corp of the Austrian Army, which gave such a good account of itself in 
Radetsig’s camp in Lombardy in A.D. 1848, eventually succumbed to the ordeal of the 
World War of A.D. 1914-18. In that war, Czech regiments deserted em masse to their 
Russian fellow Siavs, and after the armistice of 1918 the Army of the Isonzo, as it drifted 
‘back from a defensive campaign which, with German help, it bad carried on to enemy 
territory, dissolved into mutually hostile ational elemente. This end of an army thet 
had been called into existence, four hundred years back, to defend the eastern fank of 
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fought the British for the second time and, this time, had paid for a 
second defeat the penalty of forfeiting, at one stroke, their ascendancy 
over the other communities in the Panjab and their own political inde- 
pendence. Yet all these signal triumphs of professional esprit de corps 
"were surpassed by the unsung achievement of the sepoy mutineers 
themselves, in which the honours had to be divided between the British 
officers who had once inculcated the discipline and the Indian non- 
commissioned officers and privates who succeeded in maintaining it in 
spite of the deadly wounds which they had dealt to their own moral, 

'he mutineers had committed the militarily and morally unforgivable 
sin of breaking faith with their employers and murdering their superiors; 
and by this treachery they had deprived themselves of an alien leader- 
ship which had held together a mixed multitude of mutually antipathetic 
Hindus and Muslims and had welded them into a professional army 
that had not met its match east of Indus. Yet, disabled though they 
were by these self-inflicted handicaps, they had the spirit to challenge 
their British makers, and in the ensuing struggle they came within an 
ace of repeating the feat of those Mamlüks who, in Egypt six hundred 
years earlier, had wrested the sceptre irrevocably out of the hands of 
their Ayyübid masters." 


The Problem of Controlling Alien or Barbarian Troops 

‘This professional military esprit de corps is both more necessary and 
more notable in a universal state than it is in a parochial state; for, in 
contrast to the standing armies of parochial states, which are usually 
homogeneous in their personnel, the armies of universal states are 
usually composed of heterogeneous elements that have to be inspired 
by artificial influences of discipline and tradition with a community of 
feeling which the recruit does not bring with him, ready-made, from 
civilian life. While one of these artificially associated elements, and this 
the leading one, had generally, though not invariably, been the imperial 
people itself, the empire-builders, however generous they might have 
been in taking outsiders into their ranks, had seldom had the numbers 
or the strength to win and hold their empire unaided. In most of the 
universal states that had come into existence up to date, the rulers had 
found it expedient to take into military partnership in their standing 
armies the military dlite of their subjects within their frontiers or of the 
barbarians beyond their pale, or even to enlist representatives of an 
alien civilization. 

‘The unpopularity of the Napoleonic Empire, which was one cause 
of its premature fall, was due in large measure to the ‘blood-tax’ which 
Napoleon imposed not only on the French but on the non-French 
populations incorporated into the Empire and on the peoples of the 
client states. When he invaded Russia in A.D. 1812, he compelled even 
Prussia and Austria to furnish contingents—if only as hostages to ensure 
‘that these two discomfited Great Powers should not rise and attack him 
in the rear after he had traversed their dominions on his eastward 
march, In the Grand Army that started to cross the Niemen on the 

? See IIL ii, 30-31- 
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24th June, 1812, only about 120,000 out of 363,000 men were French- 
men. 

"The Mongols swiftly won and momentarily held their far-flung 
dominion over the sedentary peoples round the periphery of the Great 
Eurasian Steppe by first taking into partnership all but a small fraction 
of the rest of the Eurasian Nomads and then Grating troops from one 
conquered sedentary sub-continent to assist in the conquest of another. 
In the Mongols’ service Chinese military engineers played their part in 
the capture of Transoxanian cities, while Muslim troops from Trans- 
‘oxania, and Orthodox Christian Alan cavalry from the northern slopes 
of the Caucasus were brought into action in China against the 
recalcitrant Empire of the Sung. 

‘The Mughal conquerors of India reinforced their own scanty numbers 
with drafts of fellow Muslims from an Iranic World out of which they 
themselves had issued; and in their dearth of martial man-power they 
did not hesitate to accept recruits from among the barbarous Uzbegs 
who had driven Babur out of Farghānah and the heretical gyzyl-bashis 
with whom he had allied himself, against his conscience, in a vain 
attempt to recover the Transoxanian heritage of his ancestor Timur 
from the Uzbeg invader.? Yet even the most generous-handed sharing of 
‘the spoils of India with fellow Iranic Muslims enlisted at the eleventh 
hour did not give the Mughals the strength to cdmplete the conquest 
of the peninsula, or even to hold securely what they had already won, 
against the obstinate resistance of the epigoni of earlier Muslim con- 
querors; and they found themselves constrained to sin against the spirit 
and tradition of Islam by enlisting the services of the infidel chivalry of 
their Rajpit client states in their fratricidal wars against their True 
Believing rivals. 

‘The Achaemenian Empire, which on the military plane was perhaps 
the least efficient of all the universal states in our catalogue, exposed its 
own incompetence to the World and to itself by embarking on the for- 
midable enterprise of trying to conquer European Greece. The humiliat- 
ing outcome of the thirty years’ war (480-450 B.C.) that Xerxes had 
wantonly brought upon himself and his successors convinced the 
Achaemenian Government of their need for a mobile standing army; 
but, instead of building up one of their own out of the excellent military 

ower and abundant economic resources that the Empire could 
afford, they contented themselves with the unimaginative, slovenly, 
expensive, and dangerous makeshift of hiring Greek to meet Greek, 
After the break-down of the Hellenic Civilization had been signalized 
by the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War, the daric could 
purchase any number of seasoned soldiers from among the uprooted 
citizens of the faction-ridden city-states of Hellas; but, of course, the 
latter-day Achaemenids! Greek mercenary army, so far from arresting 
the Hellenic Society's counter-offensive, invitingly blazed a trail for 
their fellow Hellenes into the heart of South-Western Asia, After ten 
thousand Greek mercenary troops in an Achaemenid pretender's 


2 See the passages of Marco Polo quoted in V. v. aso 
+ For this episode in Babur s history, see L i. 375-20, 
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service had demonstrated their ability to march unhindered from 
Ephesus to Cunaxa and back again from Cunaxa to Trebizond, it was 
evident that the thirty-six thousand Greeks whom Alexander led across 
the Hellespont would suffice to overthrow the Achaemenian régime and 
to conquer the Empire from the Aegean to the Pamirs, 

‘The fate of the Arab Caliphate shows that a standing army of bar- 
barians from beyond the pale may be almost as great a political danger 
as one recruited from the déracinds of an alien civilization, When, on the 
Khurasanian frontier of the Umayyad Power, the local garrisons of 
‘Arab empire-builders had fraternized and blended with comrades-in- 
arms enlisted from the local Iranian subject population, the ruling 
element in the Caliphate had been strengthened by this broadening of its 
basis. But when, after the revolution that had brought the ‘Abbasids 
into power, the Khurasin henchmen of the new régime were supplanted, 
in their turn, by Turkish mercenaries from beyond the Oxus, the 
mastery of the Caliphate passed first to these Transoxanian ‘Turkish 
praetorians and eventually to the Nomad Turkish Saljüqs from the 
Eurasian Steppe. In ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt a similar consequence 
followed from the recruitment of a mercenary army of Minoan déracinés 
and Achacan and Libyan barbarians, Though this hazardous expedient 
appeared to have vindicated itself when, at the turn of the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries c, the barbarians in the Egyptian service 
loyally assisted their native Egyptian comrades-in-arms to repel 
successive waves of barbarian invasion,? the policy stood condemned 
when, in the event, the discomfited Libyans sauntered back, unop- 
posed, into the Egyptiac World and settled down upon the land as an 
incubus-militia.? 

"The ‘Osmanlis in their heyday were unique among empire-builders 
in debarring the imperial people itself from participation in either the 
defence or the government of their empire, and in relying exclusively 
on the services of subjects and aliens. In a different context* we have 
seen how they achieved this tour de force by detaching their recruits from 
all previous ties of family, nationality, and religion, and reconditioning 
them through a strenuous course of broadly conceived and skilfully 
devised education. The system was so efficient that it produced its 
transforming effect not only upon tribute-children subjected to it at 
a tender age but also upon adult prisoners-of-war and renegades; but, 
when the system broke down owing to the defiance of human nature 
which was the price at which its efficiency had been purchased, and the 
free Muslim population of the Empire was grudgingly admitted to a 
long-overdue participation in public power and responsibility, the 
Ottoman Empire began to go the way of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate and ‘the 
New Empire’ of Egypt. 

‘When the long military retreat that had started under the walls of 
Vienna in A.D. 1683 was converted into a rout by the disastrous outcome 
of the Great Russo-Turkish War of a.D. 1768-74, both the Sublime 


1 See V. v. 450, and pp. r4o-r, above, 
2 See Li 93 and roit rfe 65 and 422; V. v. 269 and 352; and V. 
5 See IV. Ih gna; V. vado 7o, 352 3, and 483. D» 
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Porte and its increasingly independent lieutenants in the provinces 
found themselves leaning on a broken reed in their belated reliance on 
a free Turkish squirearchy and peasantry that were untutored alike 
in the old Ottoman school of warfare followed by the Padishah’s now 
demoralized Slave-Household and in the new Western school that had 
originally been inspired by an Ottoman ensample. In these straits the 
distracted rulers of a tottering empire turned, in their desperate search 
for martial man-power, to the rude but still untarnished valour of 
barbarian Albanians and Bosniaks.’ In Continental European Greece 
they even authorized the enrolment of a militia of Christian Greek 
highlanders, under native captains, to guard the passes.* And, on the 
analogy of what happened in other universal states in similar situations 
in which the process was not checked by the intervention of a third 
force, we may guess that these and other barbarians would have duly 
entered into the Ottoman heritage if the Ottoman World had not fallen, 
at that juncture, under the shadow of the West.’ As a result of this new 
turn in their fortunes, the ‘Osmanlis succeeded in building up a new 
Western-model Ottoman Army which put the pashas’ Albanian house- 
carls out of business, brought the Kurdish tribes to heel, saved the 
‘Turkish core of the Empire from being partitioned by the European 
Powers, and eventually shepherded their country into the fold of 
Western political life as an independent Turkish national republic.+ 

‘The ruling element in the British Raj in India, like the rulers of the 
Spanish Empire of the Indies, were peculiar in being a company of 
pilgrims and sojourners who were neither born nor educated nor super- 
annuated nor buried within the bounds of the universal state that they 
garrisoned and governed during the prime of their working lives; and 
in British India, which, unlike the Spanish Indies, found itself unable 
to dispense with a standing army, this permanent geographical and 
social segregation of a West European imperial people from an Indian 
subject population was a military safeguard, though in some ways a 
political stumbling-block. 

‘The standing army of the British Raj in India was composed of three 
elements: West Europeans from the United Kingdom, Indians from 
British Indian territory and from the Indian client states, and barbarians 
recruited mainly from the independent Gurkha states of Nepal and 
Bhutan and from the autonomous Pathan tribes in the zone between 
the north-western boundary of British-administered Indian territory 
and the Indo-Afghan political frontier. The British troops, the Gurkhas, 
the Pathan limitanei in the North-West Frontier militias, and the Indian 
troops maintained by the client states were organized in separate units, 
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each of which was homogeneousiin its personnel; the Hindu and Muslim 
British Indian troops and the Pathans in the mobile regular army (as 
distinct from sedentary Pathan militiamen) all served together in the 
same regiments, though not usually in the same companies or squadrons. 
From a.D. 1849 onwards, when the British Raj took over the North-West 
Frontier of the Panjab from the Sikhs and thereby established direct 
contact with the Pathans, there was a tendency for the ratio of soldiers 
of transfrontier barbarian origin in the British Indian Army to increase; 
but down to A.D. 1947, when the British authorities withdrew the last 
British troops from India and handed over the former British Indian 
Army to the governments of the Indian Union and Pakistan, this 
increase in the relative numerical strength of the barbarian contingent 
in the armed forces of the Raj had not seemed to be preparing the way 
for an eventual barbarian domination over India such as had threatened 
to overtake the Ottoman Empire and had actually overtaken the *Ab- 
basid Caliphate and ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt. 

If in British India this danger had been successfully kept at arm’s 
length, the success may have been due to a combination of causes which 
were all bound up with the special character of the British Raj. There 
were no Gurkha or Pathan units in the British Indian Army that were 
furnished to the British authorities en bloc, under national or tribal 
commanders of their own, by the Gurkha states or the Pathan tribes 
themselves. The only units that were permitted that degree of corporate 
individuality and autonomy were the contingents furnished by the 
Indian client princes, of whose loyalty the British Indian authorities 
were sure. The Gurkha and Pathan soldiers enrolled in units of the 
British Indian Army were recruited, not corporately, but individually, 
and were commanded, not by leaders drawn from their own community, 
but by British officers. A further safeguard was that the British troops 
in India, consisting, as they did, exclusively of soldiers born and bred 
in the United Kingdom, and being segregated, as they were, from their 
Indian, Pathan, and Gurkha comrades-in-arms in self-contained units 
of their own, retained their pristine martial qualities from one generation 
to another—in contrast to their immediate predecessors the Mughals 
and other earlier alien empire-builders in India, who, by making India 
their home and by intermarrying with the native inhabitants, had 
merged themselves in the mighty mass of the Indian people and, in thus 
losing their alien identity, had forfeited their ascendancy over their 
Indian subjects. In A.D. 1952, when these former British counterweights 
to the menace of a barbarian preponderance in a now divided Indian 
Army had all been removed, the outlook was still obscure, but it was 


1 After a.p. 1858, when the British Crown took over the administration of British 
India from the British East India Company, there were no unit of British troops ia 
India that were not part of the Royal Army of the United Kingdom, Under the 
Farry naima de Company fad maintained an sy ef te own which had included 
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evident that the Pathans had a brighter prospect of capturing the army 
of Pakistan, and the Gurkhas of capturing the army of Hindu India, 
than either of these two barbarian peoples—martial though both of 
them were—had ever had of capturing the army of the British Raj. 

"The success of the British Raj in India in employing with political 
impunity the military services of barbarians beyond its pale, as well as 
those of its own Indian subjects, was emulated by the Manchu restorers 
of a Far Eastern universal state in China. As we have noticed in another 
context, Chinese and Mongol battalions were brigaded with Manchu 
battalions in varying numbers and ratios in the Manchu Power's army 
corps known as ‘banners’. Even when the Manchu Government's 
domain was still confined to territories lying outside the Great Wall, 
the Chinese members of the community outnumbered the Manchus 
and Mongols;? and, after their passage of the Wall in A.D. 1644, it was 
the South Manchurian Chinese contingent in the banners that gave the 
invaders the man-power requisite for completing the conquest of Intra- 
mural China, While the Manchus thus succeeded in enlisting Chinese to 
help them win and hold China for a Manchu régime, they were no less 
successful in dealing with the equally delicate problem presented by the 
‘Mongols, martial barbarians with memories of a great imperial past of 
their own and with a tincture of alien culture? that made them no less 
difficult to assimilate than the intensely cultivated Chinese. 

The Manchus attacked their Mongol problem from two directions. 
On the one hand, in the organization of the Mongol battalions of the 
banners they anticipated the policy of the British military authorities 
towards the Gurkhas and Pathans by recruiting their Mongol soldiers 
individually, and not in tribal blocs, and by placing them under the 
command of Manchu officers. On the other hand, they handled the 
Mongol tribes on the Steppe as the ‘Osmanlis had handled the Kurdish 
tribes in the Zagros Mountains. Without attempting to destroy their 
tribal organization, they contented themselves with dividing the tribes 
up into tribal atoms of a minimum size, and with imposing a strict 
delimitation of the boundaries between their respective pastoral ranges. 
‘The Mongol tribes, thus reduced in size and penned within fixed limits, 
were allowed to remain autonomous under the rule of their own tribal 
chiefs, while, to save appearances, these Mongol tribal chieftainships 
were nominally given the status of ‘banners’, as the Kurdish tribal 
chieftainships had been officially classified as Ottoman fiefs in the books 
of the Padishah.t The political success of this Manchu military organiza- 
tion is attested by the fact that, when the Manchu régime in China was 
liquidated in a.D. r911, the revolution was not the work of the Manchus’ 
comrades-in-arms in the Chinese and Mongol battalions of the banners. 

‘The success of the Manchus in China and the British in India in 
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employing the professional military services of barbarians with political 
impunity was eclipsed by the Carthaginian architects of a colonial 
Syriac universal state in the area opened up by Phoenician maritime 
enterprise in the western basin of the Mediterranean. Though the 
citizens of Carthage never exempted themselves entirely from serving 
personally in the field, they did not hesitate, in the heyday of their 
Wealth and power, to enrol Libyans and Iberlans--and these not only 
from among their own subjects, but also from among the untamed 
barbarians beyond their pale—on a scale which quite dwarfed the 
Carthaginians’ own citizen force. This, on the face of it, perilous policy 
did, sure enough, bring the Carthaginian Empire, and Carthage herself, 
to the verge of destruction when, at an hour in which Carthage’s prestige 
was at a low ebb owing to her defeat in the First Romano-Punic War 
(gerebatur 264-241 .c.), the Carthaginian Government imprudently, 
though characteristically, exasperated their mercenaries by proposing 
to interpret their agreed terms of service on lines so niggardly as, in 
the mercenaries’ view, to create a breach of contract. Yet Carthage did 
succeed in quelling the Great Mutiny of 240-237 B.c.; and this 
creditable incident in her military annals apparently did so little 

ermanent damage to her mercenary army's discipline and moral that 
in the next generation the successors of the discomfited mutineers, 
when led by a captain of genius who inspired them with a personal 
devotion to himself, all but succeeded in inflicting on Rome the fate 
that Carthage herself was eventually to suffer at Roman hands.t 


‘The Consequences of the Enlistment of Barbarians in the post-Diocletianic 
Roman Army 

"The problem which was solved by the Carthaginians in the Western 
Mediterranean, by the Manchus in China, and by the British in India, 
but which defeated the Ramsids and the ‘Abbasids, overtook the Roman 
Empire likewise in its post-Diocletianic age. 

‘Though, in all ages, able-bodied adult Roman citizens were legally 
liable to be called up compulsorily for military service, the standing 
army of the Principate had in fact been recruited by voluntary enlist- 
ment; for, though service in the Army was confined to Roman citizens 
for the legions and to free Roman subjects for the auxilia, to the exclusion 
of both slaves and aliens, the strength of the Army in that age was a 
very low percentage of the total man-power available in the two eligible 
categories. This easy state of affairs was brought to an end once for all 
by Diocletian’s military reforms, involving, as they did, an increase in 
the strength of the Army by perhaps as much as two-thirds, from about 
300,000 men to about 500,000.? From that time onwards there was 
perpetual difficulty in finding suitable recruits in sufficient numbers. 

‘The civil authorities, whose responsibility it was to produce the men 


1 See V, v. 465-6, 2 See p 323, n. 5, above. 
3 Vegetius complains (probably with reference to conditions inthe western! provinces 
of the Empire in the fh century of the Christin Fra) of the diffculty of filing the 
acres especially in the legions, to which the auxilia were preferred by recruits (see 
Vegetius, Book T; chap. $, and Book H, chap. 3, quoted by Grosse op. cit, P, 206) 
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for their military colleagues, dealt with the Roman citizen-body— 
which, since the Constitutio Antoniniana of A.D. 212, embraced nearly 
the whole of the native-born free population of the Empire*—by sifting 
it, for military purposes, into different categories which received 
differential treatment ranging between the two extremes of compulsion 
to serve and prohibition to enlist. In the conscription of agricultural 
serfs, which was by far the largest reservoir of citizen man-power at the 
recruiting authorities’ disposal, there were elaborate arrangements— 
unfortunately frustrated to a large extent by fraud, bribery, and pressure 
—for distributing the burden equitably between province and province 
and between estate and estate. Conscripted serfs, however, were 
naturally apt to be of poor martial quality, even if they had been forth- 
coming in sufficient numbers to cover Diocletian’s formidable increase 
in the Army's strength, and the recruiting authorities therefore looked 
for an additional source of supply. The ban on the enlistment of slaves 
‘was not lifted, and it was still in force in Justinian’s day (imperabat A.D. 
527-65) From Diocletian's reign (imperabat A.D. 284-305) onwards, 
however, all barriers to the recruitment of aliens were removed,® and 
barbarian alien recruits were now the more highly esteemed the more 
barbarous they were.” 

For Roman military purposes an unreclaimed barbarian had the 
double attraction of bringing with him a native martial tradition and of 
being a volunteer who had not had the edge taken off his zest for 
military service through being pressed into it? as were the majority of 
the post-Diocletianic recruits of Roman origin? Even barbarian 
prisoners-of-war, if distinguished by rank or prowess in their native 
social environment, were able to bargain with the Roman recruiting 
authorities, as a condition of enlistment in the Roman Army, that they 
should start their career as officers t° and the number of high officers of 
barbarian origin in the post-Diocletianic Roman Army indicates either 
that this privilege of a fying start was frequently secured by barbarian 
recruits or else that high promotion was frequently earned by men who 


1 Seo Grosse, R. Römische Militrgeschichte voy Gallienus bis sum Beginn der Byzan- 
tinischen Themencerfasrung (Berlin 1920, Weidman), p. 238. We may conjecture that this 
"an ae assigned f the cl authorities im the part-Diocesiante Reman Empire for 
the reason that led the Government of the United Kingdom, during the World War of 
AD. 1939-45, to assign it to the Ministry of Labour and National Service, Whereas the 
Military authorities were bound to think of their own needs fret, the civil authorities 
‘ight Be expected to look at the problem of man-power as a whe and do their est 
to keep the Army up to strength with the least possible detriment to civilian services, 
Such as the production of foodstuffs and the manning of the merchant marine, which, 
‘on a comprehensive view, might be seen to be not less essential than military defence 
itself for the welfare, or even for the survival, of the community. 

5 See V. vis 7, n. 4 and p. 156, above, 

3 See Grosse, op. cit, pp. 202 and 204-6. 

4 See ibid., pp. 219515. 

2 See ibid, p. 198. See ibid, p. 200. 

Pp: aoc. 5 See ibid, pp. 201-2. 

> A majority, but not all; for, as Jate as the sixth century of the Christan Era, in what 
remained of the Illyrian provinces of the Empire, there was a native Latincspeaking 
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Suficiently alive to inspire two Dardanjan peasants -the future Emperor Justin 1 and 
his brother—to seek their fortunes by coming to Constantinople to enlist (see Grosse, 
p; cit, p. 203) 
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started as privates.! Conversely, the citizen recruit came to be rated so 
low that in A.D. 440, at a date when, in the West, the Empire was at its 
last gasp, Roman citizens were freed from all military obligations save 
for taking part in the manning of city-walls in an emergency." 

‘The increasingly numerous and important barbarian intake into the 
post-Diocletiani¢ Roman Army was recruited and organized on two 
systems, each of which had its own disadvantages and dangers. Besides 
the barbarian soldiers who enlisted individually in Roman military 
formations, there were national units, commanded by officers of their 
‘own nationality, that were furnished to the Roman Army by autonomous 
barbarian communities with the status of foederati3 On the face of it, 
the system of individual enlistment might seem the less hazardous of the 
two—the more so, in view of the success of the Manchus in China and 
the British in India in keeping in order the barbarian soldiers whom 
they enrolled in this way. If the Romans ran into disaster where the 
British and the Manchus steered clear of it, the explanation of this 
difference in the outcome perhaps lies in a difference in the extent to 
which the dilution of regular units with barbarian personnel was carried; 
and, if, in this delicate matter, the Roman military authorities trespassed 
beyond the margin of safety, the culprit is to be found in the Emperor 
‘Theodosius I (imperabat a.D. 378-95).* Theodosius tipped the hazardous 
balance in the post-Diocletianic Roman Army in the barbarians’ favour." 
He drafted them into the Roman regular formations in a ratio so high 
as to produce a break in the Roman military tradition and discipline.* 
"The disastrous consequences are reflected in Vegetius's picture” of the 
Army going to pieces. The troops can no longer be induced to submit 
to training, drill? or assaults at arms; they are unwilling to carry 
 burdens;'! they are slack in the performance of their military duty in 
general; and they are unwilling to undertake the hard labour of forti- 
fying camps." "The Roman Army had ceased to exist. It had never 
succumbed to the Germans; it had simply been supplanted by them.'"* 

‘The Roman Army, and consequently the Roman Empire itself, was 
thus confronted, by Theodosius’ ill-judged abandonment of all restric- 
tions on the admission of barbarian recruits, with the imminent threat 
of a barbarian ascendancy. This doom was not accepted by the Roman 
ET 
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element in the Army without a struggle; but, while the Roman reaction. 
was ubiquitous, the results were quite different in different sections of 
the Empire. In the East and Centre the untoward effects of Theodosius’s 
error were reversed in the nick of time, while in the West the vantage 
surrendered by him to the barbarians was not, in the end, retrieved. 

In the East the coming conflict was heralded, before Theodosius’s 
death, by a clash at Philadelphia between Egyptian and barbarian troops 
which was provoked by the barbarians’ intolerable treatment of the 
civilian population and in which the barbarians suffered more than two 
hundred casualties;! but the crucial trial of strength in the East—in 
which the utter discomfiture of the barbarians made history by producing 
a permanent parting of the ways between the fortunes of the eastern 
and western sections of the Empire*—came in A.D. 400. In the East in 
that year there was a general civil war between the Roman and barbarian 
soldiery in which 35,000 Gothic troops were wiped out; and the victors 
confirmed and enhanced the effects of their signal triumph by taking 
advantage of the breathing-space that they had thereby won for them- 
selves in order to introduce effective measures for precluding, in the 
East, a recurrence of the barbarian peril. In the East the imperial 
authorities had the courage thenceforward to dispense with a barbarian 
instrument whose dangerousness had proved greater than its value. 
Almost all the surviving names of military officers in the East in the 
records of the next fifteen years are Graeco- Roman ;* and, though this 
resolute purge of barbarian military man-power may have had adverse 
short-term military effects, its long-term political result was that the 
Empire managed, in the East, to stave off for two centuries longer the 
final catastrophe that now swiftly descended upon.the West. 

Before the close of the fifth century of the Christian Era the East had 
tapped a native source of martial man-power by making serviceable 
Roman soldiers out of the wild highlanders of the Taurus;* and these 
Isaurian troops showed themselves a match for the barbarians from 
beyond the pale in the Great Romano-Gothic War of A.D. 537-53.7 
At the same time the Roman military authorities in the East continued 
to draw recruits from the general population, even in the least warlike 
of the eastern provinces. In the documents preserved on Egyptian 
papyri dating from the sixth and seventh centuries, none of the soldiers 
there mentioned bear barbarian names, and, according to a Modern 
Western scholar who was an eminent authority on the subject, the first 
mention of foederati serving in Egypt was to be found in the chronicle 
of John of Niki, who lived to record the Arab conquest. By that time 
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the foederati in the East had been transformed from national contingents 
furnished by autonomous barbarian communities under native com- 
manders into units of the Roman regular army which were, indeed, still 
barbarian in their personnel but were of mixed nationality and were 
under the command of Roman officers.! These sixth-century barbarian 
regular to whom the name foederati now attached wert a mobile 
cavalry force which was the cream of Justinian’s army. In fact, by 
Justinian’s day the Roman Army of the East had learnt the secret of how 
to employ barbarian troops with military profit? without political risk. 
‘The only non-Romans whom Justinian enrolled were prisoners-of-var* 
or deserters.’ His barbarian troops were relatively few in numbers, but 
it was they who won his victories for him. 

‘This Roman military recovery in the East was not reproduced in the 
West. The anti-barbarian reaction that had started in Constantinople in 
A.D. 400 did indeed have repercussions on the farther side of the 
‘Adriatic. It made itë influence felt in the assassination of the Vandal 
generalissimo Stilicho in An. 408 and in the ineptly brutal accompanying 
massacre of the families of barbarian soldiers, domiciled in Italy, by 
Roman troops? Moreover, for the next half-century the perilously 
dictatorial western military office of generalissimo [ od editum in 
praesenti} was held by five successive incumbents, from Constantius to 
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Aëtius inclusive, who were Roman in nationality. When, however, 
with the accession of Ricimer to the generalissimate in A.D. 456, an 
army which in the West was still overwhelmingly barbarian in its per- 
sonnel? found itself once more under the supreme command of an all- 
powerful barbarian war-lord, the fate of the Empire in the West was 
Sealed and Ricimer’s death in A.D. 472 could not prevent his fellow 
barbarian Odovacer from taking his place and completing his work by 
making appearances in the West more nearly conform with realities.* 


The Roman Army's Legacy to the Christian Church 


If we now ask ourselves who had been the beneficiaries of the institu- 
tion of mobile standing armies in universal states, we can answer at once 
that these military corporations had been apt to make the fortunes of 
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the aliens or barbarians who had been enrolled in them. The latter- 
day Achaemenids’ recruitment of a mobile professional force of Greek 
mercenaries led to the conquest of the Achaemenian Empire by Alex- 
ander and its partition between a number of Macedonian Greck suc- 
cessor-states. "The enrolment of barbarians in the bodyguard of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs and in the standing armies of the Roman Empire and 
“the New Empire’ of Egypt led to the establishment of barbarian rule in 
the dominions of the Caliphate, in the Egyptiac World, and in the 
western provinces of the Roman Empire. We can also espy cases in 
which the beneficiary had been an alien secular culture. The Hellenic 
culture made its entry into the Hittite, Syriac, Egyptiac, Babylonic, and 
Indic worlds at the heels of the Macedonian conquittadores. The creation 
of a new army on a Western model in the Russian Empire by Peter the 
Great, and in the Ottoman Empire by Selim IIT and Mahmūd II, led to 
the progressive Westernization of other sides of Russian and Ottoman. 
life! The enrolment of Italian, Flemish, and West German troops in the 
Napoleonic army expedited the re-absorption of the debris of a city- 
state cosmos in Northern Italy, Western Germany, and Flanders, which 
had differentiated itself from the rest of Western Christendom in the 
medieval age of Western history,? into a Modern Western body social 
represented by contemporary French society. It is more surprising to 
see the mantle of an army descending upon the shoulders of a church— 
and the more so when the recipient of this military inspiration is a church 
with an anti-military tradition and éthos. 

Tn their conscientious objection to the shedding of blood, and con- 
sequently to the performance of military service, the Primitive Christians 
were at variance with both the Jewish and the Roman tradition. 

“In the last resort, the Jew literally drew the sword and forestalled the 
‘Messiah. . . . The Christian, on the other hand, was instructed to await 
‘the coming of his victorious Christ.» 

In striking contrast to the series of Jewish insurrections against first 
Seleucid and then Roman rule during the three hundred years running 
from 166 m.c. to a.D. 135, the Christians never once rose in armed 
revolt against their Roman persecutors during the approximately equal 
period of time that elapsed between the beginning of Jesus' mission 
and the conclusion of peace and alliance between the Roman Imperial 
Government and the Church in A.D. 313.5 As for service in the Roman 
Army, this was a stumbling-block for Christians because it involved 
not only the shedding of blood on active service but also, among other 
things, the passing and execution of death sentences, the taking of a 
military oath of unconditional loyalty to the Emperor, the worship of 
the Emperor's genius and offer of sacrifice to it, and the veneration of 
military standards as idols.‘ Service in the Army was, in fact, expressly 

1 The penetration of an alien culture through a military door is examined further in 
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declared to be unlawful for Christians by successive Early Christian 
Fathers—by Origen, by Tertullian, and even by Lactantius in a work 
published after the conclusion of the Constantinian peace between the 
Christian Church and the Roman State. In his downright assertion— 
“We do not march with the Emperor, not even if he presses us’—Origen 
retrospectively justified Celsus’s complaint (of which the record has 
been preserved by Origen himself) that the Christians refuse to perform 
military service. 

It is significant that this ostracism of the Roman Army by the 
Christian Church broke down, and this through developments in 
the position and outlook of the Christian community at a time when 
‘the Army of the Principate was still being recruited by voluntary enlist- 
ment—indeed, more than a hundred years before the issue was raised on 
the Roman Government's side through the reintroduction of compul- 
sory military service as a corollary to the expansion of the Army by 
Diocletian. 

Down to about the year A.D. 170, occasions for conflict over this issue 
were, it would seem, avoided; for down to that time Christian civilians 
apparently abstained as a matter of course from enlisting in the Army, 
while, if a pagan serving soldier became a convert, the Church tacitly 
acquiesced not only in his serving out his term with the colours but in 
his continuing to perform all acts that the Army expected of him, includ- 
ing those requirements that deterred Christians from enlisting, Possibly 
‘the Church justified to herself this laxity on a question of principle on 
the same ground on which, in this first chapter of her history, she 
tolerated other social anomalies or enormities in her bosom, such as the 
continuance of the institution of slavery even when master and slave 
alike were members of the Christian community. In the Church's 
expectation in this age, the time remaining before Christ's Second 
‘Coming was so short that the Christian soldier-convert might just as well 
pass it under arms as the Christian slave-convert in bondage. 

“The incompatibility [of Christian principles] with the State, the social 
order, public life and the like, first impinged upon the Christians’ con- 
science in its full force when the Christians began to suspect and to 
recognise that they were going still to have to do with these affairs for 
quite a long time to come, and were also going to incur their share of 
responsibility for them. 

In the third century of the Christian Era, when the Christians did 
begin to make their way in rapidly increasing numbers into the 
politically responsible classes of Roman society— partly by themselves 
rising in the world, and partly by winning upper-class converts—they 
answered in practice the question raised for them by the social impor- 
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tance of the Roman Army without ever solving it in theory and without 
waiting for the conversion of the State of which this army was an organ. 
In Diocletian's army the Christian contingent was already so large, so 
conspicuous, and so influential that the persecution launched in A.D. 303 
was directed against Christianity in the Army in the first instance. 
‘The Army was, in fact, the testing ground of the issue between the 
Imperial Government and the Church.? The strength of the Christians 
in the Army even in the West, where at the opening of the fourth century 
the percentage of Christians in the population was very much lower 
than in the contemporary East, is indicated by Constantine's manifesto 
in the Church's favour in A.D. 312, on the eve of the critical battle at 
the Milvian Bridge? The future pioneer of Christian monachism, the 
Egyptian Pachomius, was converted to Christianity as a soldier in the 
‘expeditionary force with which Constantine was then marching against 
Maxentius.* ‘The completeness of the eventual identification of Church 
and Army in an age when the names ‘Christian’ and ‘Roman’ had 
become virtually synonymous is symbolized in the record that, when, 
in the fifth century, the flood of barbarian invasion finally engulfed the 
Upper Danubian limes, and the last unit of local limitanei dissolved, 
their commanding officer found alternative service as a bishop.’ 

Still more significant than this breakdown of the Christian Church's 
original boycott of the Roman Army is the influence of the Army on the 
Church in the age in which the ban was still in force. 

' War" is one of the fundamental forms of Life, and there are inalien- 
able virtues that find their highest, or at any rate their symbolic, expression 
in the warrior. . . . Accordingly, no higher religion can do without imagery 
derived from war, or, in consequence, do without “warriors” [of its own]. 
In the Jewish tradition, which the Christian Church had retained as 
2 treasured part of its own heritage when it had parted company with 
Judaism, war was consecrated both in the literal sense as an indispens- 
able means of realizing the messianic hope and in a symbolic sense in 
the metaphorical language of the authors of the Books of the Prophets 
and the Psalms;? and, though the Church dropped the literal applica- 
tion, she retained the symbol? While, however, the Jewish martial 
tradition was thus a potent literary influence on the life of the Primitive 
Christian Church, the Roman martial tradition presented itself to 
Christians as a living and impressive reality. Baneful and hateful though 
the Roman Army of the Republic had been to the population of the 
Hellenic World in the cruel age of the Roman conquests and the still 
more cruel age of the ensuing Roman civil wars, the Roman Army of the 
Principate, which lived on its pay instead of lining its pockets by looting, 
2 See iid, p. 82. 
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and which was stationed on the frontiers, to defend Civilization against 
the barbarians, instead of infesting and devastating the civilized interior, 
came to win the involuntary respect, admiration, and even affection of 
Rome's subjects, as an oectimenical institution that ministered to their 
welfare and that was a legitimate object for their pride. 


"Let us observe’, wrote Clement of Rome, about the year A.D. 95, in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians," ‘the conduct of the soldiers who serve 
our rulers, Think of the orderliness, the pliancy, the submissiveness with 
which they carry out their orders. Not all of them are legates or tribunes 
or centurions or options or officers of the grades below these. But each 
serving soldier in his own unit carries out the commands of the Emperor 
and the Government.’ 


In thus commending the discipline of the contemporary Roman 
Army as an exemplar for his Christian correspondents, Clement was 
gecking to establish a rule of organization for the Church. Obedience, 
he was saying, is due from Christians, not only to God, but to their 
ecclesiastical superiors. ‘All Christians are solders; but just for that 
reason, they have to obey their leaders the presbyters-" This equation 
of ‘soldier of God" with ‘member of the Church’ would have seemed a 
matter of course to Mithraists; for, of the seven grades of initiation in 
the Mithraic Church, the third from the bottom was miles, and it is 
probable that most initiates never rose higher than that level? In the 
evolution of the Christian Church's military imagery, however, the 
original equation of ‘soldier’ had been not with ‘convert’ but with ‘mis- 
sionary’; and from this equation its author, Saint Paul, had drawn two 

missionary must disencumber himself from the impedi- 
an life, and the missionary has the same claim to be 
supported by his flock as the soldier has to receive his pay out of the. 
contributions of the tax-payer.* 


“The two military axioms that were adopted by the Christian com- 
munity in its earliest phase—that the Christian missionary and teacher 
should receive his maintenance from others, and that on the other hand 
he should not entangle himself in civilian business life—are in a relation. 
of polarity to one another and just on that account already contain in 
themselves the germs of a whole hierarchical system. 


‘Yet, whatever influence the Roman Army may have had on the 
development of the Church’s institutions, the Church owed more in that. 
sphere to the influence of the Roman civil service,* and the Army's 
example produced its principal effect on the life of the Church in the 
more elusive but more intimate realm of ideas and ideals. ‘The Roman 
military imagery that was introduced into the Christian Church’s 
terminology by Saint Paul, and that was adopted and developed by 
Clement of Rome, was extended by Saint Ignatius, whose letters, 
written early in the second century of the Christian Era in Greek, bristle 
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with transliterated Latin military technical terms." Tertullian (vivebat 
circa A.D. 155-222), who was the son of an army officer, worked out the 
simile of the militia Christi consistently and thoroughly,? and in this he 
was followed up by his North-West African compatriot Saint Cyprian? 
‘The Christian initiation-rite of baptism is equated by Cyprian with 
the military oath (sacramentum) required of the recruit upon his enrol- 
ment in the Roman Army.* Once enrolled, the Christian soldier must 
wage his warfare ‘in accordance with theregulations' (voulucis).5 He must 
eschew the unpardonable offence of desertion, and likewise the grave 
misdemeanour of dereliction of duty. "The pay of delinquency is 
death’, as Tertullian translates the phrase in Saint Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans? which appears as ‘the wages of sin’ in the Authorized English 
Version of the Bible. The ritual and moral obligations of the Christian 
life are equated by Tertullian with military fatigues. In his terminology 
a fast is a stint of sentry-go (statio)? and the Christian duty which is 
declared in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew to be so well within 
the compass of human powers is ‘the Lord’s light pack’ je sarcinam. 
Domini)? Moreover, the Christian soldier's faithful performance of his 
duty is duly recompensed. If ‘the pay of sin is death’, it must be reckoned 
‘on the other side of the account between the spiritual soldier and his 
heavenly paymaster that ‘God’s gratuity is life’ (donativum autem Dei 
vita). And, short of receiving a gratuity, the soldier can look forward 
to drawing his rations so long as he gives satisfaction to the master with 
whom he has taken service.!? "Your deposits [of deferred pay] are your 
works, [and you bank them] in order that you may [eventually] draw 
your receipts on an appropriate scale.”!3 The Crossis a military standard 
(céconuov) which Jesus has raised to inspire his troops. The Christian 
soldier's general (imperator) is Christ,’ and the soldier must never forget. 
that he is under his general’s eye./5 ‘Thus inspired, led, and disciplined, 
Christ's army can challenge comparison with Caesar's. If Christians are 
civilians (pagani) from the standpoint of Caesar's army, so are Caesar's 
© See Hornack, op ci, p. 19-26 
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soldiers from the standpoint of Christ's. Justin Martyr (florebat circa 
A.D. 150) goes so far as to claim that the Christians’ devotion to their 
service is greater than the Army’s is to theirs. 

‘With a great Modern Western scholar's aid, enough evidence has now 
been cited to show that the Roman Army’s impress on the Christian 
Church had cut deep. The mark that it had made had been enduring; 
and, in virtue of it, a mundane military organization which had finally 
lost its own identity in wars to the death with Persian and Arab 
adversaries in the seventh century of the Christian Era was still a living 
force in the World in A.D. 1952. 


2. Civil Services 
The Difficulty of Creating a Professional Civil Service 

‘The variety which our survey of imperial standing armies has brought 
to light in the degree of development of the institutional organization 
of the universal states in our catalogue makes itself apparent again when 
wwe pass to the consideration of imperial civil services. 

‘These vary, in degree of development, between two extremes 
illustrated by the Achaemenian Empire at the lower end of the scale and 
by the Ottoman Empire at the upper end. The Achaemenian professional 
civil service always remained rudimentary. Its most important repre- 
sentatives were the imperial secretaries who were resident at the head- 
quarters of the provincial governors but were independent of the 
satraps and reported directly to the Central Government. As a further 
check, the satraps were also kept under observation by itinerant 
inspectors, expressively nicknamed ‘the Emperor's eyes'? The need for 
a central authority to gather together, hold, and manipulate these 
widely ramifying threads of administrative control seems to have been 
met, in the organization of the Imperial Court, by the evolution of an 
officer who was known in Old Persian as ‘the Hazarapatis? and in 
Greek as ‘the Chiliarch’, because he had begun by being simply the 
commander of an inner imperial bodyguard of one thousand men, into 
an Imperial Chancellor or Minister of State performing some, at any 
rate, of the functions that, in the Roman Empire, through a parallel 
process of evolution, came to be performed by the commandant of the 
‘Emperor's praetorian guards (praefectus practorio).* While the Achae- 
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menian civil service never developed beyond this point, the Ottoman 
Government provided for its corresponding administrative needs by 
doing everything that human ingenuity could devise, and human 
determination accomplish, to produce a civil service that was to be no 
mere professional fraternity but a secular equivalent of a religious order, 
so rigorously segregated, austerely disciplined, and potently 'con- 
ditioned’ as to be transfigured into a super-human, or sub-human, race 
—as different from the ordinary run of human kind as a thoroughbred 
and broken-in horse, hound, or hawk is from the wild life that has been 
the breeder's and trainer's raw material. 

At divers points between these two extremes we may place the pro- 
fessional civil services that were taken over by the Umayyad Caliphate 
from the Roman and Sasanian empires and by the Manchus from 
the Ming; those that were inherited from the pre-imperial past of the 
empire-Bullding state by the Twin Empire ia the Sinie World, the 
Mongol Empire in the Far Eastern World, and the Spanish Empire of 
the Indies; those that were modelled in the British Raj in India, in the 
Napoleonic Empire, and in the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy on 
home-grown institutions of the metropolitan countries that were them- 
selves new creations; those that were worked out more or less ab initio 
in the Han Empire, the Roman Empire, and ‘the Middle Empire’ of 
Egypt; and those that, like the professional civil service of the Petrine 
Russian Empire, were fashioned on a last of an alien mould. 


The Taking Over of an Existing Civil Service by a Barbarian Conqueror 

‘The taking over of the existing civil service of a conquered polity is 
an expedient that almost forces itself upon empire-builders when these 
are barbarians who have won their empire by a sudden stroke and when 
the conquered polity itself has been a universal state whose imperial 
civil service has still been a going concern at the time of the conquest. 
‘Yet, though, in this situation, the main lines of action may be dictated 
by circumstances, there will still be some room for the free play of 
statesmanship. The barbarian empire-builders may be more or less 
receptive, and the subjugated civil servants more or less pliant; and it is 
a question of judgment how far the conquering ex-barbarian imperial 
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people is to resign itself to taking over the conquered ex-imperial civil 
service lock, stock, and barrel as a permanent solution for its own 
problem of having to administer an empire, and how far it shall venture 
to reject or modify the institution that has so providentially fallen into 
its hands, for the sake of trying to preserve at any rate the more valuable 
elements in its own native communal tradition and éthos. 

"The Umayyad princes, on whom the sweeping conquests of the Primi- 
tive Muslim Arabs had conferred an unexpected dominion over ex- 
Roman and ex-Sasanian territories, compelled their Christian and 
Zoroastrian civil servants in the third generation to substitute Arabic 
for Greek, Coptic, and Pehlevi as the official language of the public 
records," without attempting to take over the business of administration 
themselves; and, though under the ensuing ‘Abbasid régime—especi- 
ally from the ninth century of the Christian Era onwards, when the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate was declining towards its fall—the process of con- 
version to Islam became a landslide which carried into the Islamic 
fold a majority of the population of the Caliphate of all classes and 
‘occupations, the residual unconverted Christian minority continued to 
play a part in the civil service, and especially in the revenue administra- 
tion, that was out of proportion to its eventual numbers. 

Tn the less abrupt course of the establishment of the Manchu Empire 
‘over China, the reciprocal relations of Manchu and Chinese adminis- 
trative institutions came to be adjusted more subtly. 

Tn the Manchu polity a Chinese-inspired bureaucracy had already 
prevailed over both the original clan system and the subsequently 
engrafted feudal system, that had been the Manchus’ own communal 
heritage, in the organization of the Manchu ‘banners’ that had been 
created in A.D. 160r, forty-three years before the Manchus had em- 
barked on the conquest of Intramural China.) To staff a bureaucratic 
administration of their newly established banners, the Manchu Central 
Government commandeered Chinese scholar-serfs from the Manchu 
feudal lords,* and, if a new element had not entered into the situation 
thereafter, the Manchu Power might have followed independently the 
path that the Ottoman Power took when it provided for the government 
of its empire by building up the Padishah’s Slave-Household. In the 
history of the Manchu Empire, however, this embryonic servile civil 
service never came to maturity; for the Manchu empire-builders soon 
came to recognize the expediency, and indeed necessity, of taking 
Chinese civil servants into the Manchu service as free men enjoying the 
status that was traditionally theirs under an indigenous Chinese régime.* 
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‘The epoch-making event that produced this change in the Manchus’ 
attitude and policy towards Chinese litterati was the desertion in A.D. 
1618, from the Ming to the Manchu service, of Li Yung-fang, the 
Chinese commandant of Fushun, a strategic point just inside the Great. 
Wall at its eastern extremity on the coast of the Gulf of Chihli. The 
possibility of Li's adhesion to their cause promised the Manchus so 
important an advantage that they offered him admission to their service 
on terms of equality. He accepted the offer, and this bargain created a 

ecedent by which Li's compatriots benefited from that time onwards. 

in fact, ‘the Chinese forced their standards on the invader’ In A.D. 
1631, thirteen years before the Manchus’ passage of the Great Wall, 
a conference of Manchu feudal lords and high officials decided in favour 
of adopting the traditional Chinese bureaucratic organization for the 
central government;? and the Manchu administrative system was duly 
Sinified by Prince Dorgon, the son of the founder of the Manchu 
Power, Nurhachi (regnabat A.D. 1618-25), and the younger brother of 
Nurhachi's successor T’ai Tsung (regnabat A.D. 1625-43) 

‘Feudalism had given the Manchus their first integrating power. The 
acceptance of bureaucracy in the banner and central administration made 
them a state. It was the Chinese system, Chinese officials and Chinese 
ideas that enabled the Manchus to conquer Chína.* 


‘The tottering Ming régime was given its coup de grdce, not by the 
Sinified Manchu Power beyond the Great Wall which was to succeed, 
in the event, to the fallen Ming régime’s heritage, but by a rebel who 
had raised his horn in the interior of China. As against the Manchus, Li 
‘Tee-chéng, after occupying Peking, had the double advantage of being 
in possession and being Chinese. In the revolutionary breaks in the 
history of the Chinese state, native Chinese rebels, no less than barbarian 
invaders, had found themselves unable to gain possession of the Empire 
without the use of force, and for this reason the aspirants to supreme 
power in times of anarchy, whether barbarians or Chinese, had usually 
been men who had little to lose and who had had to fight to hold even 
what they had.’ Li Tse-chéng, the extinguisher of the Ming, conformed 
to the historic type of successful Chinese rebel in being an illiterate 

roletarian. On the other hand, the ci-devant barbarian Manchus were 
Dy this time in the second generation of Sinification and, in the process, 
had become men of substance with something to lose and therefore 
with a motive for hesitating to put their fortunes to the touch by playing 
for the greater but more hazardous prize of oecumenical dominion.® 

In the circumstances, that prize might have remained in the bandit 
Li Tse-chéng’s hands if the issue had depended on him and the 
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Manchus alone. In the history of the antecedent Sinic Civilization, Liu 
Pang had become the founder of the Han Dynasty through a very similar. 
career. In the crisis of A.D. 1644, however, the issue was decided other- 
wise by the suffrages of a third party. The Chinese civil service, and 
the scholar-gentry from whose ranks they were drawn, could not 
stomach the illiterate usurper, while they felt that there was a future for 
them under an ex-barbarian Power which had already given practical 
proof of its esteem for the Confucian culture by Sinifying itself of its 
own accord. The Manchus crossed the Great Wall with at least the 
hint of a mandate to make the Empire safe for the Chinese scholar-gentry 
against the barbarian from within; and, though there proved to be 
nationalist-minded elements in the South of China which refused to 
recognize the Manchus’ cultural mission and which remained unrecon- 
ciled to the Manchu domination to the end of the story, the unenthusi- 
astic yet efficacious support of the Chinese cultivated class enabled the 
Manchus to make themselves masters of China and to hold their prize 
for more than a quarter of a millennium. 


“The Manchu State was growing in the Chinese World at the edge of 
the Chinese Empire. Its development can only be understood in its 
relationship to the Chinese Empire, as it was—though a conquering force 
—still a part of China all the time: 


At the same time the Manchus did not become Chinese altogether 
without reservations. While they adopted the Confucian philosophy 
and educated their young men in it, they interpreted Confucian virtue 
in military terme? that would have been more acceptable to the Sinic 
hereditary feudal nobility of Confucius's day than to Confucius himself 
or to the latter-day chiin tze of the Han Age who bore the by then 
extinct feudal class's historic name, while teaching and practising what 
they believed to be Confucius's philosophy. T'ai Tsung warned his 
Manchus against assimilation to the Chinese civilian way of life. "The 
banners had at first been the Manchu state, Now’—as a consequence 
of the Manchu Power's momentous act of taking over the Chinese 
State as a going concern under the administration of the established 
Chinese professional civil service—the banners ‘became a state within 
a State. In this equivocal position they did, however, maintain their 
existence and retain their identity till the Manchu régime in China fell, 
in its turn, in A.D. 1911. 


Experiments in Recruiting a Civil Service from an Existing Aristocracy 

‘The Manchus and the Primitive Muslim Arabs were exceptional 
among empire-builders in the scantiness of the indigenous cultural 
and institutional heritage that they brought with them. Most of their 
peers had come into the saddle better equipped, and, in addressing them- 
selves to the unfamiliar and formidable task of governing an empire, 
they had naturally been apt to turn to account as far as possible, for 
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this new purpose, the social heritage of the pre-imperial age of their own 
national history. 

"The Manchus themselves, as we have seen, had developed the rudi- 
ments of a tribal and feudal aristocracy before they embraced the 
Confucian culture and virtually put themselves in the hands of the 
Chinese civil service as the price of their acquisition of the Chinese 
Empire, Longer-established national aristocracies were in existence, by 
the time of their accession to oecumenical power, among the Persian 
henchmen of the Achaemenidae and among their Macedonian sup- 
planters; among the clansmen of the Inca Emperors and among their 
Spanish supplanters; and in the hereditary dominions of the Hapsburg 
founders of the Danubian Monarchy. There was an incapable aristo- 
cracy in Muscovy at the time when Peter the Great took her Westerniza- 
tion in hand, and a highly capable one in the Roman Republic at the date 
of the foundation of the Principate. 

In each of these cases the aristocracy descending from a previous age 
was drawn upon by the founder or reorganizer of a universal state as 
material for the building of an oecumenical administrative structure. 
‘The motives prompting an identical policy were, however, widely 
diverse. While Peter the Great tried to dragoon the old-fashioned 
Muscovite nobility into becoming the cultivated, efficent, and in- 
dustrious administrators in the contemporary Western style whom he 
needed urgently in large numbers, Augustus took the politically experi- 
enced Roman Senatorial Order into a cautiously regulated partnership 
with his own new dictatorial régime, not so much because he needed 
or desired their collaboration as because he judged this policy of ap- 
easement to be a prudent measure of insurance against suffering his 
adoptive father’s fate at the hands of an old governing class whose 
thirst for power was still unsatiated, and because he realized that, in 
spite of their shameful and notorious betrayal of their trust during the 
last 150 years of their government of the Roman body politic, the 
Senatorial Order had not yet exhausted the credit of an accumulated 
prestige. 

‘These antithetical problems that confronted respectively Augustus 
and Peter the Great are the horns of a dilemma that is apt to catch the 
architect of a universal state who finds himself with an imperial people's 
pre-imperial aristocracy on his hands. If the aristocracy is capable 
and experienced, it will probably be resentful of the change in its for- 
tunes that has left it no opening, except the unpalatable service of a 
dictator, for still exercising those administrative capacities which it has 
developed through having been in power on its own account before 
losing its old political supremacy to its new master. Conversely, if the 
aristocracy is easy-going, the dictator who seeks to make use of its 
services will probably find that the innocuousness of his tool is offset 
by the bluntness of its edge. After Peter the Great's attempt to turn 
Muscovite nobles into Western-style administrators had been tried for 
‘two generations, the Petrine Imperial Government gave it up as a bad 
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job! and granted the hereditary nobility a conditional exemption from 
public service in a.p. 1762 On the other hand, Augustus, who was as 
anxious to dispense with his viri senatorii as Peter was to make use of his 
boyars, had to be content with making them ineligible for the single 
governorship of Egypt (a province that was a personal conquest of his 
‘own, and whose resources were so extensive and so efficiently concen- 
trated in government hands that no Roman emperor could afford to see a 
Roman senator in control of them). ‘The best part of three centuries was 
to pass before Augustus's successor Gallienus (imperabat A.D. 260-8) 
could venture, in the equalitarian revolutionary atmosphere of the 
third century of the Christian Era, to set about excluding the senatorial 
class systematically from key positions of public responsibility and 
power; and, even then, nearly half a century elapsed before Gallienus's 
‘work was completed by Diocletian (imperabat A.D. 284-305) 

‘Among the other national aristocracies, mentioned above, whose 
fortune it was to be called upon to share in the administration of 
a universal state, the Macedonian, like the Roman, nobility was 
competent but recalcitrant. In the generation of anarchy in Macedon 
preceding the accession of Philip IT these spirited and turbulent Mace- 
donian rural barons had enjoyed as great a licence as the Polish nobility- 
in the age preceding the Partition of A.D. 1772, and they fiercely resented 
being called upon to become the devoted humble servants, more Persico, 
of a once constitutional king of their own blood who had formerly been 
proud to recognize them as his social peers (éraipor). They rebelled 
against this demand even when it was made of them by a legitimate 
King of the Argea line who had won a position of unique eminence by 
overthrowing and supplanting the last Achaemenid, Still less willing 
were the Macedonian nobility to serve a despotic master when their 
lawful King Alexander was replaced by a batch of noble-born usurpers 
of the royal title, in whose shoes any other Macedonian noble military 
adventurer might have found himself standing if the luck of the game, 
in the scramble for power after Alexander's death, had happened to 
come his way instead of playing into the hands of his peers the Ptolemies, 
Antigoni, and Seleuci. In these psychological circumstances it was no 
‘wonder that the Seleucids and the Ptolemies had to look for ministers 
and administrators for their successor-states among the adaptable 
that were a going concern in the Baltic Provinces that Peter had conquered from Sweden 
(Gee Brückner, A: Pater der Grose (Berlin 1879, Grote), p. 303). 
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states of the Hellenic World rather than among their 
intractable fellow noblemen from Hellas’ Macedonian march. 

By contrast, the grandees of Spain were ready enough to serve the 
Spanish Crown as viceroys and captains-general of the kingdoms of 
the Indies, even though the crown was worn by foreign Hapsburg and 
Bourbon heads, while, in the Danubian dominions of the eastern branch 
of the House of Hapsburg, the nobility of the dynasty's Austrian here- 
ditary dominions was likewise willing to serve an Imperial-Royal- 
Archiducal master in the task of attempting to knit into a unity the 
congeries of kingdoms and lands which had been shaken ‘into the lap 
of the Caesarea Maiestas by the shock of the Ottoman victory at Mohacz 
in a.D. 1526." These Austrian and Spanish aristocrats, however, were as 
sluggish as they were loyal. In fine, of all the aristocracies to whom. 
Fortune had offered an opportunity for distinguishing themselves by 
sharing in the administration of a universal state, the Persian megi- 
stánes and the Inca orejones alone had risen to the occasion—and, in 
rising to it, had redeemed the credit of their caste by acquitting them- 
selves so well that, in the hour of their defeat and humiliation, they 
extorted a posthumous tribute of praise from the mouths of the very 
adversaries who had beaten and supplanted them.* 


Experiments in Recruiting a Civil Service from Novi Homines 

‘Such pre-imperial aristocracies were the principal, but not the only, 
national administrative material that empire-builders had brought with 
them for setting about their oecumenical task. The blue-blooded vice- 
roys whom the Spanish Crown sent out to New Spain and Peru would 
hardly have succeeded in turning the offspring of the unmanageable 
conquistadores into governable Creoles if they had not had the assistance 
of middle-class lawyers whose natural ability was fortified by a pro- 
fessional training and tradition. As for the Mongols, they would assuredly 
have failed to retain, even for one lifetime, their hold on China, Russia, 
Tran, and ‘Iraq if they had not had the good sense to enlist the secretarial 
services of Nestorian Christian Uighurs whom they took over from their 
Karayit and Naiman predecessors in the hegemony of the High Steppe. 
But the most formidably—though, as it turned out, fatally—well 
equipped of all empire-builders was Ts'in She Hwang-ti.* 

While the six rival contending states that succumbed to the last king. 
of Ts'in and first emperor of a Binic universal state were still living 
under the traditional feudal régime of the Chóu dispensation, the cor- 
responding régime in the State of Ts'in had been liquidated by the 
revolutionary reforms of the Lord of Shang nearly a hundred years 
before the future First Emperor's accession to the parochial throne of 
Voronas Parthica Menen of the Gonatoal Order were disquailed from holding 
either the governorship of Mesopotamia or any of these three new legionary commands 


(ae Grose, op. city p. 4). 
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Ts'in in 2461.c.' as King Chéng. In place of the liquidated aristocracy 
of Ts'in the reformer had installed a professional bureaucracy, and the 
concentration of power in the royal government's hands as a result of 
this drastic administrative reorganization was the secret of Ts'in's sub- 
sequent advance from strength to strength which culminated in King 
Chéng's feat of overthrowing all his competitors and thereby making 
himself master of the entire Sinic World in 230-221 s.c. The cause of 
Ts'in's dramatic triumph was, however, likewise the cause of the equally 
dramatic reversal of her fortunes on the morrow of the First Ts'in 
Emperor's death. 

‘The unimaginatively revolutionary-minded conqueror had committed 
the fatal blunder of trying to hold his conquests by the use of the same 
instrument that had won them. Not content with subduing and annexing 
the six rival states, he deposed their feudal aristocracy as well as their 
royal houses, and put their administration in the hands of bureaucrats 
from his own hereditary kingdom of Ts'in, without realizing that he was 
imposing on his victims a sharper affliction than they could bear. Even 
in Ts'in a century back, Lord Shang might have failed to carry through 
his revolution at the local aristocracy's expense if Ts'in had not been 
a rude and backward march-state where tradition had less strong a hold 
than in more mellow countries nearer the heart of the Sinic World. 
‘The abrupt imposition of the rule of the bureaucracy of Ts'in upon the 
people of these other countries a hundred years later brought the loss of 
their independence home to them in a direct personal way. It was a 
misfortune for the ambitions of Ts'in She Hwang-ti that, owing to 
Lord Shang's revolutionary service to his royal predecessors, he found 
himself in possession of the means to carry out the intolerably sweeping 
administrative revolution which his own successful successor Liu Pang 
deliberately forbore to emulate on the morrow of the swift undoing of 
‘Ts'in She Hwang-ti's revolutionary work. 

‘The builders of two other universal states had drawn, with happier 
results, upon the practice and personnel of a civil service which the 
empire-building community had not inherited from the past but had 
created to meet its own domestic needs at home in the same generation 
in which the task of imperial administration had descended on its 
shoulders. This was the means by which the French equipped them- 
selves for administering the Napoleonic Empire in a politically stagnant 
Central Europe, and the British for reconstructing a derelict Mughal 
Raj in India. 

‘The character and achievements of the British Indian civil service 
can hardly be understood without being looked at against the back- 
ground of an immediately preceding chapter of administrative history 
in the United Kingdom. 


"The institution of factory inspection by the Act of 1833 was a stage in 
the development of a new kind of civil service. . . . Bentham’s passion for 
substituting science for custom, his view of administration that it was a 
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skilled business, had in this instance results that were wholly satisfactory: 
under his inspiration England created a staff that brought to its work 
training and independence; unlike the English Justice of the Peace, the 
new Civil Servant had knowledge; unlike the French intendant, he was 
not the mere creature of a government. The English people learnt to use 
educated men on terms that preserved their independence and their self- 
respect. .. . For the moment, the chief occupation of this educated class 
was to throw a searchlight on the disorder of the new world. Nobody can 
study the history of the generation that followed the passing of the first 
Reform Bill without being struck by the part played by lawyers, doctors, 
men of science and letters in exposing abuses and devising plans.’* 


‘The new fraternity of middle-class professional administrators which 
took a passage to India, after having thus made its way peacefully to the 
front in England, had, in France, to force an outlet for itself by an 
explosive outbreak of its artificially dammed-back energies. 


"The French bourgeoisie of '89 belonged to a class proud of its economic 
independence and of its social standing. Its members had earned or 
inherited a competence derived from honest toil. They cherished a self- 
respect that set them no further from the aristos above them than from the 
sansculottes below. Yet they resembled the English aristocracy, and differed 
from that of their own country, in being a class, not a caste. Their ranks 
were not fixed, but fluid. There was always an element in them surging up 
from roturier to bourgeois, and from bourgeois to noble. . .. Hitherto they 
had been kept out of the government of a country which they enlightened 
and enriched. But nothing had been able to exclude them from the 
management of its trade, its agriculture, or its administration. Here they 
had become apprenticed to political power, Here, during half a century of 
political outlawry, they had been educating themselves for 1789.7 


The new field of action that the French bourgeoisie now opened up for 
themselves was a bureaucratic public service, which was called for to 
fill an institutional vacuum created in France by the Revolution itself 
before the French conquests abroad, which the Revolution set in motion, 
enlarged this vacuum to embrace Flanders, Italy, and Western Germany 
and to give a French bureaucracy in partibus peregrinis a different func- 
tion from that which it had recently been called into existence to per- 
form at home. 


“The French had long lost the feeling for local autonomy, and the efforts 
to decentralise the government of the Ancien Régime had not had time to 
fructify before the Revolution supervened, That catastrophe eliminated 
the aristocracy, sowed hate and jealousy in every village, and prevented 
any further development of the constitution on the lines laid down by 
‘Turgot and Necker. A centralized bureaucracy was a necessity for France, 
being, as it were, not only a kind of anaesthetic or healing drug, but also 
the elementary condition for the preservation of all that was precious in 
the revolutionary movement. Among the lethargic inhabitants of West- 
phalia the mission of the bureaucracy was not to calm but to excite, not 
to preserve but to communicate. . . 2 
Hammond, J. L and Barbara: The Rise of Modern Industry (London 1925, Methuen), 
Pi Bootionon, J. M.: The French Revolution (Oxford 1943, Blackwell), p. 26. 
5 Fisher H'A. Liz Sauer te Napoleonic Stateimanctip in Germany (Osiurd 1903, 
Clarendon Press), pp. 260-70. 
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"It was not merely by their laws that the French left a permanent mark 
upon the Duchy [of Berg]. Their administration was a pattern and a 
precedent. The Prussians, indeed, had done good bureaucratic work in 
Mark and in Münster before the French occupation, but it was the French 
who first adequately expounded the arts of finance and administration to 
the whole region. To the slovenly government of the Bavarians in Berg, 
the French methods, combining, as they did, strict control with prompt, 
orderly and intelligent action, and distinguished always for their clear 
definition and distribution of functions, were related as the railway train 
is related to the stage coach." 


Napoleon was seeking to carry out in a subjugated Central Europe 
the long overdue administrative reformation that Ts'in She Hwang 
had tried to impose upon the subjugated states of the Sinic World 'out- 
side the passes’, and the great demonic French innovator's tragedy was 
the same as his Sinic counterpart’s. In forcing the pace of revolutionary 
change without mercy on Human Nature, he defeated his reformatory 
purpose and brought his own work to grief. 


“There has been no greater master in the art of using, driving, and 
inspiring men, He found great disorder and demoralisation; he created a 
bureaucracy more competent, active, and enlightened than any which 
Europe had seen. But, as the Consulate passed into the Empire, and as 
the growing palsy of despotism spread over France, the quality of the 
work declined. The best men hated the never-ending wars and saw 
insanity written in large tokens over their master’s schemes. . . . All 
criticism, all independent political thought, expired. Resolutely closing 
his eyes to unpleasant facts, Napoleon insisted that his servants should be 
blind also, and, being despotic and irritable, he was able to exact a constant 
supply of nutriment for his illusions. The men who spoke the truth and 
thought justly were dismissed or scolded; and, as compliance came to be 
rated more highly than ability, the most precious qualities were excised 
from public life.’* 


The Metamorphosis of an Hereditary Aristocracy into a Professional 
Civil Service a 

1f Napoleon and Ts'in She Hwang-ti deservedly failed in their attempt 
abruptly to force an alien bureaucracy on their subjects, Augustus and 
Han Liu Pang well deserved the success that attended their humane and 
statesmanlike policy of calling a new civil service into existence to 
answer to the needs of the devastated, disorganized, and weary world for 
whose welfare each of them found himself responsible. The administra- 
tive systems founded by the Hellenic bourgeois and the Sinic peasant 
saviour of society were perhaps the two finest secular institutions that, 
down to the time of writing, had yet been fashioned by the wisdom and 
benevolence of Man; yet, when they are compared with one another, 
their merits can be seen to be as unequal as their longevity. The Roman 
imperial administrative system, which went to pieces in the seventh 
century after its inauguration by Augustus, was not on a par with the 
Han system which had been founded 150 years earlier and which lasted, 
with at least a thread of continuity, down to A.D. 1911. 


? Fisher, op. cit, p. aaa. ? Ibid., pp. 374-5. 
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"The defect of the Roman imperial civil service was its reflection of 
the discord between the old republican senatorial aristocracy and the 
new imperial dictatorship which an Augustan compromise had glozed 
over but had not healed. In the Roman imperial civil service under the 
Principate there were two rigidly segregated hierarchies and two mutually 
exclusive careers in which the senatorial and the equestrian civil servant 
went their respective ways. This schism in the heart of the service was, 
as we have seen, eventually brought to an end in the third century of 
the Christian Era, not by the schisyement of that concordia ordinum. 
which the public interest had always required, but by a high-handed 
elimination of the Senatorial Order from all posts of administrative 
responsibility. Their discomfiture, however, did not leave their eques- 
trian rivals in enjoyment of a monopoly of the imperial service; for by 
this time the decay of local civic self-government had so swollen the 
volume of the imperial service’s work! that Diocletian found himself 
compelled to make an inordinate increase in the permanent establish- 
ment of the civil service as well as the army; and in.a post-Diocletianic 
Age the entry into the service was open to any Roman citizen possessed. 
of the necessary degree of education, without discrimination between 
classes. The contrast with the history of the Han imperial civil service? 
is instructive, The opening of careers to talent, which was not achieved 
in the Roman Empire till more than three hundred years after the estab- 
lishment of the Augustan Peace, was inaugurated in the Han Empire by 
Han Liu Pang himself, within six years of his restoration of order in 
202 B.C., in an ordinance, issued in 196 3.c.,3 in which he directed the 
provincial publie authorities to select candidates for the public service. 
On a test of merit, and to send them to the capital for appointment or 
rejection by the officers of the Central Government, 

"This new Sinic civil service received its definitive form when Han 
Liu Pang's successor Han Wuti (imperabat 140-87 B.C.) decided that the 
merit required of candidates should be a proficiency in reproducing the 
style of the classical literature of the Confucian canon and in interpreting 
the Confucian philosophy to the satisfaction of the Confucian litterati 
of the day.* Under the skilful prr oe the Han emperors the transi- 
tion from the old feudal order of the Chóu Age to the new bureaucratic 
order of the Han Age was made so smoothly—notwithstanding the 
violence of the abortively revolutionary Ts'in interlude—that old names 
acquired new meanings, and old doctrines new interpretations, by 
insensible degrees. 

"The disappearance of feudalism was rendered possible by the policy of 
the Han emperors towards a very important and hitherto irreconcilably 
reactionary class, the chün tze. The aristocracy had been virtually destroyed 
by the revolutionary measures of She Hwang-ti, but they transmitted 
their ideals and their political outlook to a new class, the scholars and 
officials of the centralised empire. From this time onwards the chin tze 
cease to be an hereditary nobility distinguished by membership of a 
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limited number of clans. The revolution had destroyed the territorial and 
clan basis of the old aristocracy for ever. The chin tze, including many of 
the old aristocratic families, became a class marked off from the mass of 
the people by education, and only by education. ... The very meaning 
of the old terms became obscure. Chân tze had meant the son of a lord, 
member of a noble clan. Under the new régime it gradually came to mean 
a gentleman in much the same sense as [that in which] that word is used 
in modern English—one who had received a polite education, 

“The later Han emperors adroitly favoured the new educated class, 
‘Themselves of peasant origin, with no trace of divine or noble blood to 
fortify their claim to the throne, it was of vital importance to the new 
emperors to discover some principle of legitimacy for their power. Noble 
Blood and divine descent they could not claim; force, upon which the 
‘Ts’in had relied, had proved to be a double-edged weapon. The master- 
stroke of the Han emperors was to enlist in support of the centralised 
state the very school which had upheld feudalism to the last. . .. Their 
supreme achievement was to persuade the new scholar class, to whom the 
Feudal Age was personally unknown, that the doctrines of Confucius 
could be applied to the new political régime. . 

‘She Hwang-t tried to destroy the memory of the past; the Han 
sovereigns, more subtle than he, succeeded in distorting it. The inter- 
pretation of the Confucian doctrine which gained currency during the 
Han Dynasty proved one of the most enduring results of the revolution, 
The ideal of a centralised state became closely associated with the scholar 
class and the followers of the Confucian School. Henceforward fissiparous 
movements are always opposed by the scholars, the very class who had 
defended ancient feudalism.”! 


‘The Confucian School of the second century B.C. which was thus 
tactfully coaxed into partnership with the Han imperial régime would 
have astonished Confucius himself by the enormity of ite intellectual, 
as well as its political, departure from the founder's own standpoint 
‘The break in scholarly tradition caused by Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s burn- 
ing of the books, and the syncretism in religion produced by the levelling 
of the former barriers between contending parochial states and by the 
inclusion of a host of semi-barbarous peoples within the pale of the 
Sinic Society through their subjugation by force of Ts'in and Han arms, 
had made of the epimethean philosophy of Confucius a melting-pot for 
exotic superstitions To translate the course of this chapter of Sinic 
social history into Hellenic terms, we should have to imagine the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius making the Stoicism of his day? into the 
official philosophy of the Roman civil service,* and this Stoically rigged 
Roman ship of state being freighted with as heavy a cargo of super- 
stition as Neoplatonism eventually took on boards 

‘To complete this imaginary parallel, however, we must picture the 
Stoic School in the next chapter of its history, after it has become the 

? Fitzgerald, C. P.: China, A Short Cultural History (London z935, Creset Pres), 
pp, 123-5. The quotations ftom this book have been made with the permission of he 
Publisher. 1 ee V. Y. by and 585-6, 

2 For the Bush of religious feeling that suffused the Stoicism c£ (bc second century 
ofthe Christian Era, see the passage quoted from DiN in V. r, 350-1- 
cs Maren's concious bent rom mining his poll power for the purpose 
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official philosophy of a universal state, deliberately purging its doctrine 
and practice of the superstitious accretions of the preceding age, and 
abandoning to its unofficial rival, Neoplatonism, the mission of supply- 
ing a demand for a popular religion under a philosophical veneer. In the 
Sinic World in the course of the last three centuries of the Han régime, 
the Confucian School did jettison the superstition that it had picked up 
in ts rough passage through a revolutionary last phase of the Sic Time 
of Troubles and first phase of the universal state established by Ts’in 
She Hwang-ti and refounded by Han Liu Pang. Yet, although ‘the 
rather arid doctrines of the Confucian scholars had little appeal for the 
mass of the people’, and in consequence ‘the popular religion, which 
‘Confucianism had rejected’, fell into the hands of ‘the principal hetero- 
dox philosophy, Taoism’, even the dehydrated official philosophy of 
the Han imperial civil service was a more effective inspiration for a 
corporate professional way of life than the merely literary archaistic 
culture that was the shibboleth of a post-Diocletianic Roman civil 
service 

‘A comparable vein of literary archaism was, indeed, carried to perhaps 
even greater lengths of absurdity by the Confucian School in the Han 
Age? with the same unfortunate effect of cutting off a civil service that 
plumed itself on this conceit from the realities of contemporary life 
outside its own charmed circle; but the pedantic canon of literary taste 
to which the Han imperial civil service had subjected itself was always 
the handmaid of a rule of conduct which, however pedantic it, too, 
might be, still gave its followers a social cohesion among themselves, 
even when they had lost human touch with the rest of Society. This 
bond of 2 common traditional ethic was lacking among the Han civil 
servants’ Roman counterparts and no doubt this was one of the reasons 
for the difference in the fortunes of these two official corporations during 
the interregna following the break-up of the universal states whose 
respective servants they had been. 


? Bitageald, op. cit, p. at. 
Er 
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mess of comparable size that was immune againat attack: by the same 
Eurasian Nomad barbarian enemy, and in any case the barbarian invaders of the Roman 
Empire included sedentary peoples—highland Berbers and non-nomadiciced West Ger- 
rmung-—who were less sensitive to the nature of the iarraim than their more highly 
Specialized Nomad fellow aggressors. Inthe politico-strategic geography of the Roman 
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In the art of converting an aristocracy of birth into a professional civil 
service, both Augustus and Han Liu Pang were to be surpassed by Peter 
the Great; for the wisdom of hastening slowly, which Han Liu Pang 
Bad learnt from the fate of Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s revolutionary handi- 
‘work, and Augustus from the fate of Julius Caesar's, was not only learnt 
by Peter from his own experience but was taken to heart by him in time 
to retrieve a first false start. 

After having discovered, by trial and error, the unwisdom of attempt- 
ing either to dragoon feudal nobles into becoming professional ad- 
ministrators! or to supersede them by a wholesale substitution of novi 
homines and foreigners, Peter set himself in a.D. 1722 gradually to con- 
vert the Muscovite nobility into an effective instrument of Russian 
Imperial administration by instituting an official hierarchy of military 
and civil ranks, in fourteen grades. 


“Through each of these it was necessary to pass, beginning from the 
bottom, just as it had been Peter's practice to make his guards officers, 
like himself, start from the ranks. Promotion from grade to grade was to 
be partly by length of service and partly by exceptional merit, Standing 
in the state service took precedence of birth, even in the court and social 
hierarchy. The privileges of the land-owning class—notably those of 
owning serfs and of being exempt from the poll-tax—were extended 
hereditarily to all persons, whether Russians or foreigners, who reached 
the eighth grade, and in the case of the Army and Navy even from the 
lowest grade. 

“Throughout his life Peter picked men for multifarious duties without 
regard to birth or class, in the interests of recruitment for military or state 
service. From this time forward the land-owning class began to receive 
an influx of newcomers, who in the course of the next two generations 
‘broadened its composition and changed its complexion, . . . Despite sub- 
sequent alterations, the table of ranks had a profound influence on the 
future. It set the stamp on the hierarchal, bureaucratic ordering of the 
upper class in military and state service, which during the next two cen- 
turies became so prominent a feature of the social structure of Russia. 
Rank, in the sense of position in the table of ranks, largely displaced birth 
or wealth in the administrative and social scale.’* 

Empire the nearest counterpart to the great southern fastness of the Han Empire wa 
‘Anatolia; but even Anatolia was consti overrun by invading and occupying Persian 
and Arab armies in the seventh century of the Christian Era; and the measure of the 
Break in administrative continuity, even here, is given by the contrast between ihe 
Diocletianic administrative organization, as i survived in Anatolia in the reign of Jus- 
tan, and the system of local government through army corps districts (themata), as i 
had emerged there within a hundred years of Justinians death, Only the precincts of 
Constantinople remained inviolate, and this Constantinopolitan fastness was too small, 
tnd too alien in experience and outlook from the exposed and harried countryside, i 
play the pert which the New South of the Sinic World was able to play in the afliation 
Sf newborn civilization to an extinct one, The administrative continuity between the 
‘Roman Empire that foundered in the seventh century of the Christian Era and the ghost 
of it that was evoked fo the eighth century by Leo Syrus was one of form without sub- 
Stance, whereas in the Sin World the Right of the scholars after the al of Loyang 
{unde the impact of Hiongnu Eurasian Nomad invaders in an, sr brought civis 
dnte the South, and gave these provinces an importance which they had not possessed 
in the Fan Empire, But waich as to grow more and more marked in succeeding seex 

Sagereld, op. cit, p. 260). Observers of the Sino-Japanese war of A'D. 1931-45 woul 
ave been reminded of the similar elect of a similar migration of a Westerzized intelli- 
gentia from Peking and the westy ports into the south-western provinces of con- 
temporary China, Ste farther Xie 649-8, T Seo He vlt S547 
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In the judgement of an acute and sensitive Russian student of Russian 
history, 

‘La noblesse, cette nouvelle élite infiniment plus large, plus agile, plus 
capable d'avenir que l'ancienne, était sans doute, avec la nouvelle capitale, 
le don le plus précieux du tsar [Pierre] a la Russie future. Malgré Lomo- 
nosov et d'autres “parvenus” de génie, tout ce que la Russie a produit 
jusqu'au milieu du siècle suivant de grands hommes et de valeurs cul- 
turelles vient de cette classe ou du moins n'a pu éclore que dans le milieu 
formé par elle... L'ascension culturelle, politique et sociale de la Russie, 
de Pierre 1** a Alexandre x", est l'auvre de la noblesse.” 


Experiments in Providing an Education for New Recruits 
While the Han Empire and the Roman Empire created their magni- 
ficent civil services? out of their own respective social and cultural 
heritages, Peter the Great and his successors in Russia, when they were 
in search of administrative support for their enterprise of Westernizing 
their empire and had found the hereditary Muscovite nobility a broken 
reed, forced the pace in the first stage of the manufacture of their new 
bureaucratic ‘nobility of service’ by copying Western institutions and 
even enlisting Western personnel.* The Cabinet Secretary instituted by 
Peter on a contemporary Western model performed for the autocrat of 
a Westernizing Muscovy the service that an Achaemenian emperor 
received from his hazarapatiš and a Roman Emperor from his praetorian 
prefect. The contemporary organization of Western governments like- 
wise suggested the Senate that was established by Peter on the 22nd 
February, 1711, and was endowed with far-reaching executive powers, 
and the Administrative Colleges that were set up in A.D. 1717-18. Most 
of these colleges started life with. Russian presidents and foreign vice- 
presidents to induct the Russians into new-fangled Western methods of 
administrative work.’ To provide the staff, Swedish prisoners-of-war 
were roped in, and Russian apprentices were sent to acquire a Prussian 
training at Kónigsberg? In A.D. 1722 the office of Procurator-General 
was created for the purpose of keeping a ‘king’s eye? (to use the Achae- 
menian term) on both the colleges and the Senate. An historian who 
was a Westerner himself would like to believe—against the presumptive 
niversities Press), pp. 255-6. See also Brückner, A.: Peter der Grosse (Berlin 1879, 
Grats p roks and B piens Siody 11k tt abs 2. a pug he econ of ts 
professional civil service was Peter's personal achievement, he did not have to start 
Ensiely from the beginning. For the pre-Petrine rudiment, see Mavor, J»! dm Econom 
Hisar of Rut, 2nd ei (London 1935, Dent, a velo} vol $ D: 7 
TRIBAL? a Kae Ante of rene c iio Ca). 68 
4 The firat waye Of immigrant Western bureaucrats ocnsisted of German aristocrats 
dom the Baltie Provinces alter the conquest of these from Sweden by Peter the Great 
(Gee Sumner, B. Hoz Peter the Great and the Emergence of Russia (London 1959, English 
iversitis Press), p. 119) The second wave came from Germany tse during the 
sixteen years (A.D. 1725-41) immediately following Peter's death (see ibid., p. 192). 
During Peter's reign, however, there were no non-Russians ín de taxation service, the 
provincial governorship, or the Senate, and very few in the Ministry of Foreign Aura 
iad in the diplomati sere (aee ids pp 253) 


* See Brückner, op. cit, P. 497; Sumner, op. cit, pp, 64 and 131. 
4 Sce Brückner, op. cit, pp. 499-307 Sumner, dp. cit, pp. 123-5 and 127- 
7 See Brückner, op. cit, pp. $01-2; Sumner, op. cita Bp. 125-7. 


3 See Brickner, op. T See p. Ba, above, 
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evidence of contemporary Venetian practice—that this official organiza- 
tion of espionage on the new Westernizing Russian civil service? was 
not likewise inspired by Western models. 

Where, as in the Petrine Russian Empire, an imperial civil service is 
thus called into existence in conscious imitation of alien institutions, the 
need for special arrangements for the training of personnel is, of course, 
particularly evident.? At the same time, this need arises in some degree 
in all the divers situations in which an imperial civil service has to be 
provided, since it is inherent in the nature of a universal state and in the 
invariable circumstances of its advent in history. 

‘An oecumenical polity of this type normally takes shape rather sud- 
denly out of a cluster of contending parochial states that have brought 
a Time of Troubles to its climax and conclusion by an obstinate refusal 
to adapt themselves to the necessities of a new age. The problems, 
experience, institutions, and éthos of these anachronistic predecessors 
are manifestly unlikely to be of much use to the new polity that has at 
last belatedly superseded them. A fledgling universal state nearly always 
has, in the main, to supply its own needs for itself; and it cannot afford 
to imitate its parochial forerunners’ comfortable habit, in the spacious 
days of their long-since vanished youth, of waiting upon experience to 
give them the necessary instruction; for the universal state has been 
Brought into being as a response to the urgent challenge of its parochial 
predecessors’ protracted failure to meet the World’s political require- 
ments; its mission is to grapple at once with the troubles of a society on 
the verge of dissolution; and, if it cannot draw profitably on its pre- 
decessors' experience and cannot wait to learn by experience of its own, 
it must take a leaf out of the book of Utopia? and must improvise the 
education of a new type of administrator for a new form of government. 
‘Most universal states will be found to have worked out arrangements 
of some kind for educating the administrators that they need. 

In the Incaic, Achaemenian, Roman, and Ottoman empires the Em- 
peror's personal household was both the hub of the wheel of imperial 
government and the training-school for the administrators required for 


making the machinery of government work, and in a number of cases 
this educational function of an imperial household had been catered for 
by the creation, within it, of the special institution of a corps of pages. 

At the Inca Emperor's court at Cuzco there was a regular course of 
education—with tests and ordeals at successive stages of initiation—in 
which the young men of the Inca’s own imperial clan were brigaded 
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with the sons of the chiefs and notables of the subject peoples.! In the 
Achaemenian Empire ‘all Persian boys of noble birth’ were ‘educated 
at the Emperor's court (nt rais Bacwiéws pass), ‘from the age of five 
to the age of twenty, in three things and three only: riding, shooting, and 
telling the truth’. This Achaemenian method of breaking in noblemen 
for the public service was copied in the Hellenic kingdom of Macedon, 
"which, on the political map of the Achaemenian world order, was a 
barbarian principality lying just beyond the pale of the universal state; 
and the borrowed institution proved its efficacy, to its Persian inventors! 
detriment, first in the service of the historic Macedonian Monarchy by 
which the Achaemenian Empire was eventually overthrown, and there- 
after in the service of upstart Macedonian successor-states whose 
domains were carved out of a defunct Achaemenian Empire's carcass. 
‘The Petrine Russian Empire, whose relation to the Western World was 
not unlike Macedon’s relation to the Achaemenian Empire, was likewise 
imitating its neighbours when it instituted a corps of pa 
‘The Ottoman Court made similar provision for the education of pages 
in its early days at Brusa,? and it was still treading a well-worn path when. 
Sultan Muräd II (imperabat a.D. 1421-51) established a school for 
princes at Adrianople, which was the capial of the Empire in is time; 
ut his son and successor, Sultan Mehmed II Fatih (imperabat A.D. 
2451-81), struck out a new line of his own when, after the conquest of 
Constantinople, he built his father's foundation at Adrianople into a 
new educational edifice, centred in his own palace in the conquered 
metropolis of Orthodox Christendom, which was not only laid out on a 
larger scale but was designed for the different purpose of staffing the 
Ottoman imperial administrative service, no longer with independent- 
minded princes of the Imperial House and sons of ‘Osmanli Muslim 
noblemen, but with Christian slaves—including renegades and prisoners- 
of-war from Western Christendom, as well as ‘tribute children’ levied 
from the Padishah’s Orthodox Christian subjects’—whose status of 
ide, and still more, perhaps, their segregation from their ancestral 
environment, would make them peculiarly susceptible to the skilful 
process of ‘conditioning’ to which they were to be subjected as cadets 
in the Padishah’s Slave-Houschold. This ‘peculiar institution’ of the 
Ottoman Empire? has been described in a previous passage of this 
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Study! which need not be recapitulated here, At its zenith the Ottoman 
public slave-education system for entry into the administrative service 
was a graded pyramidal edifice of nine colleges ranged in four tiers, 
rising to the Hall of the Imperial Bedchamber at the apex 
"This establishment for training recruits for the administrative branch 
of the Slave-Household was built om such solid foundations of esprit de 
corps? that, when in the last quarter of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era the free Muslim subjects of the Empire at last succeeded 
in forcing an entry into the military branch, the colleges composing the 
Palace School managed for another century and a half to keep their doors 
closed to boys of frec birth and to continue to supply the Ottoman civil 
service with admirably trained slave-administrators.* Even after Sultan 
Mahmiid II (imperabat a.D. 1808-39), in his thoroughgoing replacement 
of obsolete indigenous Ottoman institutions by substitutes of a Western. 
attern, had swept away the six colleges inside the palace precincts after 
is destruction of the Janissaries in A.D. 1826,5 he spared the Galata 
Seray, which in Mahmüd's day was the sole survivor of the former 
three extramural schools;? and an abortive attempt, made by Mahmad 
himself in A.D. 1828, to put the Galata Seray on a Western basis was 
eventually carried through successfully in A.D. 1868.9 As a lycée recog- 
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nized by the Ministry of Education in Paris, the Galata Seray came, in 
the last chapter of the history of the Ottoman Empire, to be once again 
the alma mater of men of mark, not only among the Muslim ruling class 
of a truncated Turkey, but also among the Orthodox Christian elder 
statesmen of Turkey's Bulgarian successor-state. 

While the Ottoman Padishahs deliberately expanded their personal 
slave-household into an instrument for the government of a rapidly 
enlarged empire to the exclusion of the free ‘Osmanlis who were the 
Ottoman imperial people, the Roman emperors, when they found them- 
selves driven to make a similar use of Caesar's slave-household in an 
administrative emergency arising from the bankruptcy of the Roman 
republican régime, took steps first to limit and then to reduce the role 
of the imperial freedmen in the task of world government. 

We have already noticed that Augustus reserved for members of the 
Senatorial Order the posts of highest dignity and heaviest responsibility 
in the service of the Princeps, quite apart from the senatorial monopoly 
of the administration of those provinces that the founder of the Princi- 
pate handed back to the Senate under his system of ‘dyarchy’. No 
imperial freedman was ever appointed to the governorship of a major 
imperial province or to the command of a legion; and, when members 
of the Senatorial Order were eventually disqualified from holding these 
high posts, it was the Equestrian Order that entered into their heritage. 
‘The freedmen’s stronghold in the administration of the Roman Empire 
in the early days of the Principate was the central government, in which 
five administrative offices in Caesar's household—ab epistulis, a rationi- 
bus, a libellis, a cognitionibus, and a studiis'—had grown into imperial 
ministries of state;* and even in these posts, which were traditionally the 
freedmen's preserve, the freedmen became politically impossible as soon. 
as they had impolitidly made themselves conspicuous. The scandal 
caused by the spectacle of Claudius’s and Nero's freedmen-ministers 
exercising inordinate power led, under the Flavian emperors and their 
successors, to the transfer of one of these key posts after another from 
the hands of imperial freedmen to those of members of the Equestrian 
Order, which was the equal of the Emperors slave-household in 


3 See Me 
pp, 687-8 

71 See V. v. 452-3. ; s 

5 The first Squesirian secretary of state a rationibus was appointed by Trajan (im- 
peraba a.p. 98-137) eccording to The Cambridge Ancient Histor, vol. xi (Cambridge 
1936, University Press), p. 220. 
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busines ability, and which could be placed in charge of the central 
administration of the Empire without offence to other free-born Roman 
citizens. 

"Thus in the history of the Roman civil service under the Principate 
the equestrian middle class gained ground at the expense of the slave 
underworld and the senatorial aristocracy alike. The Equestrian Order’s 
victory over its rivals on either hand was justified by the efficiency and 
integrity with which the equestrian civil servants performed their 
official duties, and this redemption of a class which, during the last two 
‘centuries of the republican régime, had risen to wealth and power by a 
predatory exploitation of army contracts, tax-farming, and usury, was 
perhaps the most remarkable of the Principate’s moral triumphs. The 
British Indian civil servants, whose record during the last four or five 
generations of the British Raj, in the service first of the East India Com- 
pany and afterwards of the Crown, could bear comparison with the 
record of the Roman equestrian civil servants at their best, were con- 
jured out of much the same unpromising human materials as their 
Roman counterparts. 

‘The antecedents of these British Indian civil servants likewise were 
commercial. They had originated as the employees of a private trading 
organization whose purpose had been pecuniary profit; one of their 
original incentives for taking employment far from home in an uncon- 
gonial climate had been the possiblity of making money for themselves 

y personal trading on the margin of their work for their employers; 
and, when the break-up of the Mughal Raj had suddenly transformed the 
East India Company from a mere commercial concern into the virtual 
sovereign of the Mughals’ largest and most lucrative successor-state, 
the Company's servants had yielded to the temptation to make illegi- 
timate and inordinate pecuniary profits out of the political power that 
Fortune had thrust into their hands,! with much the same shamelessness 
and irresponsibility as the Roman equites had shown when they had 
found a prostrate Hellenic World at their mercy after Rome's victory over 
Carthage in the Hannibalic War. In the British, as in the Roman, case, 
this start might have seemed so bad as to be beyond hope of retrieving; 
yet in the British, as in the Roman, episode of administrative history a 
predatory band of harpies was converted in a surprisingly short time 
into a body of public servants whose incentive was not personal pecuniary 


1 Bee IV. iv. 511-12, The metamorphosis of the East India Company's servants ‘fom 
pettfogging, traders -.. into imperialistic swashbucklers and large-scale extortionists 
Hs aocomplished between 4.3 prse and A-D, 178s (ee Speer T, G, P.t The Nabobs 
(Condon 1932, Milford), p. 23), “Phe transformation of factors into soldiers and states- 
pen mean that solder and oficiais brought commercial minda to their new duties, 
in which, if they were not always aver-careful of the Company's coflers, they never 
Forgot thtir ova’ (Ibid, P. 28). In Bengal the European adventurers’ reign of terror was 
at ts height from a.D. 1761 to aD. 1771-2, when it was curbed by Warren Hastings! 
eorr (see ibid., pp. 32-33); 

5 Tn the early years of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era the highest reason- 
able hope might well have been thought to be the conversion of a piratical Clive into à 
Shicken-livered Jos. Sedley (sce IV. iv. 641). At Calcutta, where the transition from a 
Feapecableobacuriy to a corrupt ascendancy had taken place between Arn 1756 and 
1785, there wasa Feyersion tovarda regpectablity under Cornwalli! régime (Pre- 
consulari munere fungebatur 4.0, 1786-93). T he nineteenth-century ern of virtuous aloof- 
Bess was inaugurated by Wellesley (fungebatur A.D. 1798-1805). Sce Spear, op. cit P. 26. 
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gain and who had come to make it a point of honour to wield enormous 
political power without abusing itt 

"This redemption of the character of the British administration in 
India was due in part to the East India Company's decision to educate 
their servants for bearing the new political responsibilities that had 
fallen upon their shoulders, The Company acquired the financial ad- 
ministration of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and the Northern Circars in 
AD. 1765; it opened its college in Hertfordshire for probationer- 
appointees to its administrative service in India in A.D. 1806; and the 
college played an historic role during the fifty-two years (4.D. 1806-57) 
for which it performed this function.* 

"The influence of an educational tradition and environment on the 
professional éthos of a civil service may be no less profound when the 
aspirants for admission to its ranks are educated in non-official institu- 
tions. In the history of the British Indian civil service, this was shown 
when in A.D. 1853-5, on the eve of the transference of the Government 
of India from the Company's hands to the Crown’s, Parliament's 
decisions to recruit the service in future by competitive examination and 
to close the Company's vocational school for cadets opened the door to 
candidates drawn from the wider field offered by such non-official 
institutions as the universities of the United Kingdom and the so-called 
‘public schools’ from which the English universities were almost ex- 
clusively recruited at that date. 

In making this new departure in educational policy for the English 
contingent in the personnel of a British Indian civil service, Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government were unconsciously following the precedent 
set by Han Wuti when he decided to place the education of a Sinic 
‘imperial civil service in the hands of the Confucian school of philosophy.? 


2 See V v 47-48. E eee 

+ The East fin Companys College was installed in Hertford Castle at its opening in 
February 1806, but was moved into new buildings at Haileybury n AD. 1699. There 
rere about 100 students; the length of the course was two Years; and the age of admi 
Bion ranged between 16 and 19. A student obtained admission through a nomination by 
tne ofthe Directora of the Eas India Company which assured bim not only of a place 
Tri college but of a post in Tadia thereafter, This method of admission was abolished 
By an Act of Parliament, passed in a. 1853, which provided for the future recruitment 
sl the Indian Civi Service by open competitive examination. The Arst examineton of 
the kind was held in London fn xo. 1855, and the College was closed, by an Act of 
M sss ss fom the end of the calendar Year 1857. E 

Besides the contribution that it made to the improvement of Brith administration 
in India, the College had the distinction of contributing to the advancement of theacience 
SE human atis Gough the work ef Malthus, who was à profesor on s staff rom. 
in: 7806 unl his death in 40.183. 

3' the histories of the Confucian and the British Indian civil services the experi- 
menta in oficial and unofficial education of aspirants for admission were made inam 
{averse order. While che British began by setting up a vocational college and then, on 
second thoughts, decided fo rely, instead, on a traditional system of higher education jn 
on governmental istitationa, Han Wut entrusted the education of cd servants to 
te Confucian school of philotophy, and the alternative method sf taining them in a 
beste college waa not introduced antil the renaieance o the Han Empire, it the shape 
Of the Sub and T'ang régimes, in the history of à Far Eastern Civilization, afiiated to 
the Sie which arose afer te oc interegnum along the Han Eng 
ton. When the political snification of the main body of the Far Bastera Wor 
fhort lived Sui Dynasty had been repeated by the second sovereign, Dut ac 
af the T'ang Dynasty, Ta Taung, ene of hia meanures for placing his political achieve 
fent on ending foundations vatis give Me sid empire a unitary eivi serice of 
Confucian scholars on the Han model. During the interregnum the Confazian scholars 
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"The indigenous Indian contingent in the personnel of the British Indian 
civil service—which always vastly outnumbered the handful of Euro- 
peans occupying the key posts at the top—was recruited, both under the 
Company and under the Crown, from the alumni of Western Christian 
missionary schools and colleges in India, and of Indian universities 
built up round them or founded side by side with them, whose curricula 
and standards were largely governed by those of the universities of the 
United Kingdom, particularly the University of London.! On the whole, 
it would seem that, the less direct the hand thata government finds it 
necessary to take in the training of candidates for its civil service, the 
more satisfactory the results are likely to be. The limits to the possi- 
bility of compulsory training and enrolment are illustrated by the ex- 
perience of Peter the Great and his successors in Russia. Peter himself, 
as we have seen,? debarred Russian noblemen from contracting a legal 
marriage without having passed examinations in arithmetic, geometry, 
and navigation; and in A.D. 1736 a course of compulsory education from 
the age of seven to the age of twenty was imposed on noblemens’ sons, 
with a series of three examinations in which a failure entailed the penalty 
of serving in the Army as a common soldier. Yet, as we have also seen, 
the disappointing experience of two generations of unprofitable coercion 
led the Russian Imperial Government in A.D. 1762 to grant an unsuccess- 
fully dragooned hereditary nobility a conditional exemption from com- 
pulsory public service. 

Our survey of the methods and sources of recruitment of imperial 
civil services suggests that neither a pre-imperial hereditary nobility nor 
an imperial slave-household provides the best human materials for the 
purpose. Neither the attractiveness of the Persian megistánes and Inca 
orejones nor the impressiveness of the Ottoman Padishah’s qullar can 
obscure the manifest truth that the most promising recruiting ground 
for an imperial civil service is a middle class which has served an 
apprenticeship in the responsible management of important and intricate 
non-official business. It was no accident that, in the history of the Roman 
imperial civil service, the Equestrian Order steadily gained ground at 


administrator had survived in a fastneas in the South (ace p. agg, n 4, sove, and Xi 
$67). But, though the South was united politically with the North under the Sui and 
‘Tang régimen, ts it had been under the Han, the remnant of the scholar-administrator 
glass in the South could not be expected suddenly to provide the personnel for sing 
the whole of T'ai Teung'e united empire. Like the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed 11 ai 
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the expense of the Senatorial Order on the one hand and of the imperial 
freedmen on the other. Nor, perhaps, again, is it an accident that the 
Roman ‘knight’ and the English ‘gentleman’, drawn, as they both were, 
from an ex-commercial class fumigated with an aristocratic literary 
culture, should have to yield the palm to a Chinese scholar-administrator 
educated in an aristocratic philosophy without any skeleton of a commer- 
cial past in the cupboard of his family history. 


Who are the Beneficiaries? 


If we turn now to consider who had been the principal beneficiaries 
from the imperial civil services that universal states had called into 
existence for their own purposes, we shall see that the most obvious 
benefits had been obtained by these empires’ non-barbarian successor- 
states:t the Latin American successors of the Spanish Empire of the 
Indies; the Central and East European successors of the Napoleonic 
Empire and the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy; the Soviet Union that 
had succeeded the Petrine Russian Empire; the two British Dominions 
—an Indian Union and a Pakistan—that had succeeded the British 
Indian Raj; and the indigenous successor-states of the Han Empire in 
the Yangtse Basin and along the southern seaboard of an expanded 
Sinic World, where a remnant of the Confucian scholar-administrator 
class had been able to hibernate until the evocation of a ghost of the 


French administrators in Central Europe had been equally conscious of 
having an educational mission, though perhaps not equally aware that 
it was of the essence of their task to educate their non-French flock to 
a level of administrative efficiency at which these pupils would be able 
to do without the services of their blandly self-assured masters. 


“If, as Napoleon said, experience is everything in administration, faith 
also goes for something. The French administrators in Westphalia were 
not only experienced, but they had faith in their own value. It is only 
necessary to read the letters of Beugnot or the speeches and circulars of 
Siméon to see how saturated men can become with the belief in the 
superiority of the language and civilization of their own country. They 


2 Barbarian hands are seldom gentle and deft enough to make effective use of so 
subiland delicate an administrative implement as a professional civil service. 
3 See p. 357, n. 4, above, and X. bx. 667. 
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speak kindly, considerately, condescendingly to the poor Westphalians, 
‘explaining everything in the lucid French manner, as a master might 
expound a beautiful text to a class of stupid and backward boys, now 
calling attention to a grace of phrase, now to its inner logical coherence, 
now to its bearing on life. The official letters and documents of this time 
have all the air of being written by men who regarded themselves as 
missionaries of Civilisation, and who wish to impart the mysteries of their 
creed. 

‘A characteristic exposition of this condescending outlook is given in 
the following passage from the pen of an eminent representative of the 
French missionary-administrator fraternity: 

“Tt was then a position in Europe to be a Frenchman, and it was a great 
position to represent the Emperor anywhere; save that I should not have 
abused my office with impunity, I was in Germany what the proconsuls 
were in Rome, ... We were at that time under the charm of the Peace of 
Tilsit, the invincibility of the Emperor had not yet received a wound. I 
‘came from Paris, where I had passed my life at his Court, that is to sa 
n the midst of the memorable works and miracles of his reign. In his 
‘councils, I had admired this genius who dominated human thought; T 
believed that he was born to chain up Fortune, and it seemed to me quite 
natural that people should be prostrate at his feet. . . . I presented myself 
in the Grand Duchy [of Berg] under the empire of these ideas. .. . I worked. 
from morn to night with a singular ardour, and astonished the natives of 
the country, who did not know that the Emperor exerted upon his servants, 
however distant, the miracle of the Real Presence.» 


"This radiation of the demonic influence of Napoleon's personality 
was as fruitful at long range in raising administrative standards in the 
Napoleonic Empire's non-French successor-states as it was fatal at short 
range to the perpetuation of French rule over non-French populations 
for whom, at close quarters, the upsetting effect of a genially high- 
handed re-education in the administrator's art decidedly outweighed 
the stimulus. 

‘While serving the administrative needs of its imperial creators and 
their successors, a professional civil service may also be performing the 
historically more important function of propagating a culture. In the 
minds of Beugnot and his colleagues, their political and cultural mis- 
sions were manifestly inseparable; and the Western culture that these 
‘Napoleonic French missionary-administrators were dispensing, on their 
‘own doorstep, to a still semi-medieval Central Europe, was likewise 
being propagated farther afield, in various forms and divers degrees of 
maturity, by Spanish administrators in the Central American and 
Andean worlds; by Austrian administrators among semi-Western 
Magyars, Croats, and Poles and among Orthodox Christian Rumans, 
Serbs, and Ukrainians; by Petrine administrators (many of them of 
Baltic German or other Western origin) in Russian Orthodox Christen- 
dom; and by British Indian civil servants (of Indian as well as European 

1 Fisher, H. 
Clarendon Pres 
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Blood) among the variegated population of a sub-continent, As for the 
Confucian scholar-administrators who found asylum in the South after 
the break-up of the Han Empire, they succeeded—during a social 
interregnum in which the homeland of the moribund Sinic Civilization 
in the Yellow River Basin was submerged by the influx of barbarian 
conquerors and of an alien higher religion—in raising a recently i 
corporated and hitherto backward southern fringe of the Sinic World 
n its last phase to a cultural level that could compare with that prevailing 
in the northern focus of the Sinic Civilization under the Han. 

The most important beneficiaries from imperial civil services had, 
however, been neither successor-states nor secular civilizations but 
churches, In surveying in an earlier chapter the provincial structure of 
universal states and its after-effects, we have noticed a number of cases 
in which the hierarchical organization of a church had been based on 
that of an empire.! This basis was provided by ‘the New Empire’ of 
Egypt for the Pan-Egyptiac Church that was organized by Thothmes III 
under the presidency of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes; by the 
Sasanian Empire for the Zoroastrian Church and by the Roman Empire 
for the Catholic Christian Church. The ecclesiastical pyramid repro- 
duced the features of its secular model from base to apex. At the summit, 
the Chief Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes was created in the image of a 
Theban Pharaoh; the Zoroastrian Chief Mobadh (Mobadhin Mübadh) 
in the likeness of a Sasanian Shahinshah; the Pope in the likeness of a 
post-Diocletianic Roman Emperor.” Secular administrative corporations 
had, however, performed more intimate services for churches than the 
mere provision of an organizational Jast. They had aleo influenced their 
outlook and éthos, and in some cases these intellectual and moral 
influences had been conveyed, not merely by exampleand mimesis, but 
by the social translation of a personality, in whom they had been 
incarnate, from the secular to the ecclesiastical sphere. 

Three historic figures, who each gave a decisive turn to the develop- 
ment of the Catholic Church in the West, were recruits from the secular 
Roman imperial public service. Ambrosius (vivebat circa A.D. 340-97) 
was the son of a civil servant who had reached the peak of his profession 
by attaining the office of praetorian prefect in the Gauls; and the future 
Saint Ambrose was following in his father's steps as a young and 
promising governor of the two North Italian provinces of Liguria and. 
Aemilia when in A.D. 374, to his astonishment and consternation, he was 
dragged out of the rut of an assured official career and was hustled into 
the episcopal see of Milan by a popular impetus that did not wait to ask 
his leave. Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator (vivebat circa 
A.D. 490-585) spent his working life on the thankless—and, as his col- 
league Boethius's fate proved, perilous—task of administering a Roman 
Italy in the service of à barbarian war-lord. Tt was only after his retire- 
ment from secular public life that Cassiodorus found a creative use for 
a literary archaism that had been an impediment to his draftsmanship as 


1 See pp. 188-93, above. 
2 See Toynbee]. C. M.: Catholicism and the Roman Imperial Cult, in The Month, 
vol. evi, November 1931, pp. 390-2. 
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a Minister of State. In bis latter days he turned a rural property of his 
in the toe of Italy-—the Vivarium, in the district of Squillace—into a 
‘monastic settlement that was the complement of Saint Benedict's founda- 
tion at Monte Cassino. Saint Benedict's school of monks broken-in, by 
the love of God, to hard physical labour in the fields" could not have 
done all that it did do for a nascent Western Society if it had not been 
wedded, at the start, to a Cassiodoran school that was inspired by the 
same motive to perform the mentally laborious task of copying the 
Classics and the Fathers.* As for Gregory the Great (vivebat circa A.D. 
540-604),3 he abandoned the secular public service, after serving as 
Praefectus Urbi, in order to follow Cassiodorus’s example by making a 
‘monastery out of his ancestral palace in Rome, and he was thereby led, 
against his expectation and desire, into becoming one of the makers of 
the Papacy. 

‘After citing the names of these three great luminaries, we may single 
out, among the lesser lights, two country gentlemen, Gaius Sollius 
Modestus Apollinaris Sidonius of Auvergne (vivebat A.D. 430-83) and 
Synesius of Cyrene (vivebat a.D. 370-415), who were both drawn out of 
a life of innocent but uncreative literary dilettantism when their local 
countryside was engulfed in the oecumenical catastrophe of their age. 
Both of them responded nobly to this personal challenge by taking on 
their shoulders the burdens, anxieties, and perils of local leadership ; and 
each found that he could best perform an arduous duty, that he would 
not shirk, by allowing himself to be made bishop of his local community. 

Diverse as the origins and histories of these five personalities were, 
they had four things in common. For all of them except, perhaps, 
Cassiodorus, their ecclesiastical career went against the grain. Ambrose 
was aghast at being made a bishop, while Synesius and Sidonius half- 
whimsically acquiesced in a role which evidently struck them as being, 
to say the least, incongruous. Gregory was as reluctant to be made 
seventh deacon, apocrisiarius, and pope, and even to become abbot of 
his own monastery, as he had been eager to enrol himself as an ordinary 
monk. The second common feature in these five ecclesiastical careers 
was that all these ci-devant lay notables were constrained, willy-nilly, 
to employ their secular administrative gifts and experience in the 
Church's service. In the third place, they found a scope for the use of 
this mundane faculty in the ecclesiastical feld which they had not found 
in secular life And, finally, they eclipsed their own performance as 
ecclesiastical administrators by their prowess on the spiritual plane. 

"Thus, when the break-up of the universal state for whose admini- 
strative service they had been educated had deprived these Roman 
honestiores of the possibility of following secular public careers, they 
responded to this formidable challenge by entering the service of the 
Christian Church and devoting all their powers to assisting in the 
creation of a new order of society. An instructive contrast is presented 


266. 2 Ibid., p. 267. 
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by the very different reaction of their Sinic counterparts. Under the. 
same ordeal the Confucian scholar-administrator did not paradoxically 
save his life by losing it;! he kicked obstinately against the pricks;? he 
put up a stouter fight than the Roman civil servant against overwhelm- 
ingly powerful forces of disintegration 3 he declined to confess that ‘we 
have no armour against Fate’; and, if he can be said to have performed 
any service at all for any church, it was the negative and unintentional 
service of leaving to Buddhist scholar-monks and Taoist philosopher- 
medicine-men the thankless task of carrying on a secular adinististion 
for the Eurasian Nomad war-lords of the defunct Han Empire's bar- 
barian successor-states. 


“The fall of the Han Empire, and the partitions and barbarian invasions 

which followed, opened the road to Buddhism and effected a religious 
revolution which was the most significant development in what the his- 
torians of Confucian tradition describe as an “Age of Confusion". 
‘The northern Tatar dynasts extended their favour to Buddhist monks in 
the conquered provinces. The Confucian scholars had for the most part 
fied south when Loyang fell [in A.D. 311]. Those who remained in the 
North were not favoured by the invaders, who rightly suspected this class 
of secret loyalty to the Chinese Emperor and hostility to the new con- 
querors. The new sovereigns, needing the assistance of a literate class, 
found in the Buddhists and Taoists, who had been the opponents of the 
orthodox Confucians, a body of scholarly men who were trustworthy and 
loyal... In A.D. 4os* the [Confucian] historians confess that nine out of 
every ten families in the northern empire had embraced the Buddhist 
faith. The proportion is significant, for the non-Buddhist tenth fairly 
represents the educated class of Confucian scholars and Taoist sectaries 
who alone remained detached from the new religion. .. . A hundred years. 
later, in A.D. soo, it is admitted that the whole of China, North and South 
alike, was Buddhist. .. . A few Confucian scholars refused for themselves 
the salvation which their own families, and particularly the women, 
eagerly embraced.’s 


For this uncreative obstinacy, the epigoni of the Han imperial civil 
service had their reward Though, by the end of the interregnum 
between the disappearance of the Sinic and the emergence of an affiliated 
Far Eastern Civilization, ‘the Han civil service based on scholarship was 
almost forgotten! the Confucian scholar never abdicated. The tide was 
running all against him, for 
“these melancholy conditions and the apparently incurable anarchy of the 
times tended to encourage the progress of Buddhism. . . . The doctrines 


2 Mate, x. 39 and xvi. ag; Mark viii 35; Luke ix 24; John 

2 Acta in, $ and xxvi; dd. 

3 Te the last phase of the dissolution of the Han Empire, in A.D. 166, the Confucian 
civil servants founded an association for combating the pernicious influence of the 
eunuchs, and thereby drew down upon themselves a crushing counterstroke in A.D. 168, 
Bary beaut they wer not vont adaptable osuere in, co-operting wi tt 

iet service, oven in this supreme common cause (see Fitzgerald, op. cit, PP. 248-9), 

According to Sit Charles Blot: Hinduism and Buddhism (London 1921, Edward 
Arnold, 3 vols), vol. i, p. 239, this zeligious landslide in the North of a disintegrating 
Sinie World had already taken place by the year a, 81. —À. J. T. 

7 Fitzgerald, C. P.: China, A Short Cultural History (London 1935, Cresset Press), 
pp; 275-6. 

* Manz: vi. 2, s, and x6. 7 Fitzgerald, op. cit, p. 259- 
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of the new religion offered comfort to men living in a world of violence 
and instability. To renounce society, abandon possessions, and seek peace 
in a monastery among the mountains became the fashion among thought- 
ful men. Those who could not take the extreme step contributed to the 
building of temples and pagodas and their enrichment with artistic 
treasures." 


If, in these psychologically propitious circumstances, Buddhism 
‘eventually failed after all to anticipate Christianity’s triumphant success 
in making the future decisively her own, the explanation lics in the 
Confucian scholar’s feat of holding out in a situation in which the 
Roman civil servant at last despaired of the republic. 

‘The Confucian civil service produced no Buddhist or Taoist equiva- 
lent of an Ambrose or a Gregory the Great. So far from giving the 
Buddhist Church wings to fly with, it sullenly bided its time for clipping 
‘the wings that she had. 

"Even at the height of Buddhist fervour, the political power remained 
in the hands of laymen who were Confucian in training, even if Buddhist 
in sympathy and the practice of daily life.* 

"The Confucian scholar’s monopoly of a literary culture that was indis- 
pensable for the practice of a latter-day Sinic administrative technique, 
in combination with his cult of a family solidarity which was as close- 
knit as it was narrow-hearted, armed him with two weapons that enabled 
him not only to retain his power in the South but actually to recover it 
in the North by eventually establishing his ascendancy over the epigoni 
of the barbarian conquerors. By the persistent exercise of these prosaic 
arts at the price of closing his eyes to the vision of an Other World 
which the disintegration of his own world might have revealed to him, 
the Confucian scholar lived to achieve in the end his blinkered mundane 
ambition of reanimating defunct universal state with which he had 
come to identify his own existence so completely that he had ceased to 
be able to imagine the possibility of felicity in any other social setting. 


3. Citizenships 

The Initial Gulf between Subjects and Rulers 

Since a universal state usually arises in the first instance’ from the 
forcible unification of a number of contending parochial states at the 
end of a Time of Troubles in the history of a disintegrating civilization, 
it is apt to start life with a great gulf fixed between rulers and ruled. On 
the one side of this sharp political dividing line stands an empire- 
building community representing the survivors of a dominant minority 
in a protracted struggle for existence between the rulers of the com- 


1 Fitzgerald, ep sit, p a59, * Ibid, p. 286 
3 An illuminating study ol the Confucian recovery in the North, in which the evidence 
latent in the oficial records of the e-devant barbatian To Pa dynasty is extortd by a 
brilliant use of ‘third-degree’ statistical methods, will be found in Eberhard, Wa: Dat 
Toba-Reich Nord Chinas (Leiden 1949, Beil). 
To contrast to the re-establishment of a Universal state after a break caused by the 
n of an alien civilization, as, for example, the Middle Empire! of Egypt was 
re-established in the shape of ‘the New Empire’ the Achaemenian Empire in the shape 
of the Arab Caliphate, and the Maurya Raj in the shape of the Gupta Raj. 
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peting local communities of the preceding age; on the other side lies a 
conquered population which, in spite of a superiority in numbers that 
may be very great, finds itself militarily and politically at the mercy of 
its conquerors. This standard initial political pattern can be detected 
even in the history of the Ottoman Empire, which afterwards followed 
the singular course of excluding the free ‘Osmanli imperial people them- 
selves from political power in favour of professional slaves recruited 
from among their subjects and their neighbours. It is also common 
form—as can be observed in the subsequent history of the Ottoman 
Empire as well as in the careers of universal states of the standard type 
—for the effectively enfranchised element in the body politict of a 
universal state to become, as time goes on, a relatively larger fraction of 
the total population as a result of the admission of recruits from the 
subject majority. It had, however, been unusual, in the universal states 
that had come into existence up to date, for this process to go to the 
length of completely obliterating the initial division between rulers and 
ruled by enfranchising politically the whole of the originally subject 
element. 


The Obliteration of the Gulf by the Statesmanship of Han Liu Pang 

The outstanding instance in which a comprehensive political en- 
franchisement had been achieved—and this within a quarter of a cen- 
tury of the foundation of the universal state—was in the Sinic World. 
In the Sinic universal state established in 230-221 B.C. through the 
conquest of six other parochial states by their victorious competitor 
Ts'in, the supremacy of Ts'in was brought to an end when Hsien Yang, 
the capital of the Ts'in Power, was occupied by Liu Pang in 207 s.c. and 
was sacked by Hsiang-yii in 206 n.c.? The political enfranchisement of 
the whole population of a Sinic universal state that had collapsed after 
TTs'in She Hwang-t’s death and had been restored by Han Liu Pang 
may be dated from the ordinance of 196 ».c. in which the first Han 
emperor directed that candidates for posts in the imperial civil service 
should be selected by merit. Though this political act did not, and could 
not, change at a stroke the fundamental economic and social structure 
of the Sinic Society, it was, as we have seen, revolutionary in its effects 
on the political plane. The Sinic Society continued, it is true, to consist 
of a mass of tax-paying peasantry supporting a small privileged ruling 
minority, but henceforward the avenue giving entry into the Sinic 
political paradise was genuinely open to talent, in the sense that admis- 
sion was no longer confined either by a national restriction to inhabitants 
of the former state of Ts'in or by a class restriction to scions of the 
former Sinio hereditary nobility, 

The historical explanation of this exceptionally rapid and thorough- 
going political enfranchisement of the originally subject population of 
a Sinic universal state is to be found in the previous destruction of a 


+ In the Greek terminology of Hellenic political science the meaning of this clumsy 
English periphrasis is accurately conveyed by the single word solireuga. 
"See pp. atr-ra, above, 3 See p. 355, above 
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former monopoly of political power in the hands of the Sinic hereditary 
nobility. This was accomplished, as we have seen, in the State of Ts'in 
through the reforms introduced by Lord Shang in the fourth century 
2,¢,,! and in the rest of the Sinic World after 221 B.C. through still more 
drastic measures on the partof Ts'in She Hwang-ti.* The sequel indicates 
that Ts'in She Hwang-ti did his work less effectively than Lord Shang 
had done his; for there appears to be no record that Han Liu Pang ever 
had to reckon with attempts on the part of the people of Ts'in to recap- 
ture for their state the political dominion over the rest of the Sinic 
World which, after striving for it for a hundred years, Ts'in had held 
from 221 B.c. to 207 B.c.—though, if any sense of disappointed imperial- 
ism had been alive in the Ts'in people's hearts, it would assuredly have 
been inflamed by the experience of coming under the rule of a foreign 
usurper whose home country lay at the farther extremity of the region 
‘outside the passes’, in the borderland between the former territories of 
Ts'in’s conquered rivals Ts'i and Ch'u. The politically dangerous 
nostalgia for the past that gave Han Liu Pang anxiety was cherished by 
the dynasties and aristocracies of the former parochial states ‘outside 
the passes’ whose hereditary authority their conqueror Ts'in She 
Hwang-ti had done his utmost to eradicate. To forestall a second out- 
burst, in these quarters, of the political explosion that had shattered the 
work of Ts'in She Hwang-ti was the main object of Han Liu Pang's 
carefully planned face-saving policy. 

Han Liu Pang's choice of a territory for his own imperial demesne 
would hardly have fallen on the former parochial domain of Ts'in solely 
tn the ground ofthe strategic strength of the Country within the Passez" 
unless he had felt the local population to be amenable to his rule; and 
for this he could hardly have counted on their gratitude to him for his 
clemency in 207 8.c.—even though this had been thrown into relief by 
the atrocities committed in Ts'in by Hsiang-yi in the following year. 
‘There must be some further explanation of the amenability which the 
people of Ts'n manifestly displayed in these apparently provocative 
circumstances, and we may perhaps find the explanation in the political 
annihilation of the nobility in Ts'in to the profit of the Crown more than 
a hundred years earlier. This concentration of power in the Crown’s 
hands had made the people of Ts'in a formidably pliant military instru- 
ment for the overthrow of all the other parochial states in a war to the 
death; but it had given the state this military predominance at the cost. 
of depriving it of the political vitality embodied in an experienced and 
self-conscious aristocracy; and accordingly, when the legitimate here- 
ditary dynasty, in its turn, was extinguished in 207 B.C., the people of 
‘Ts'in were left as sheep without a native shepherd, at the mercy of the 
first competent stranger to arrive on the scene and round them up. The 
combined effect of Lord Shang's revolutionary work ‘inside the passes" 
and Ts’in She Hwang-ti's outside them would seem to account for Han 
Liu Pang's success in obliterating, within the span of a single generation, 
the dividing line between rulers and ruled in the Sinic universal state. 


2 See p as 
= See p. 352, 
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The Ineffcacy of a merely Juridical Enfranchisement 

‘The unifying effect produced by living historical forces, operating 
over a long period of time, cannot be reproduced by the mere formality 
of conferring a uniform juridical status. ‘The uniform status of Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, and Asiaties under the British Raj in India, and of 
Europeans, Creoles, and ‘Indians’ in the Spanish Empire of the Indies, 
as subjects, in either case, of one Crown, did not have any appreciable 
practical effect in diminishing the gulf between rulers and ruled in either 
of these polities. In the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, on the other 
hand, the common allegiance of the divers religious and national com- 
munities to one dynasty, and the opening of careers in the Emperor- 
King-Archduke’s service to talent, wherever this might be forthcomis 
among the Hapsburg monarch’s motley collection of subjects, might in 
time have had the same effect as the same cause in the Han Empire, if 
in the Danubian Monarchy the tendency towards political equality had 
not been overtaken and reversed in the last chapter of its history by a 
nationalism, derived from Western Europe, which eventually split the 
‘Monarchy into pieces.! The classical instance in which an initial gulf 
between rulers and ruled was successfully obliterated by a gradual 
merger of a once privileged ruling minority in the mass of its former 
subjects is to be found in the history of the Roman Empire, and here, 
too, as we have seen, the substance of political equality was not com- 
municated by the mere conferment of the juridical status of Roman 
citizenship. After the promulgation of the Constitutio Antoniniana in 
A.D. 212 all inhabitants of the Roman Empire were Roman citizens with 
the possible exception of an inconsiderable residue of dediticii; yet, 
after that, it stil required the political and social revolution of the third 
century of the Christian Era to bring the realities of life into conformity 
with the law, because the effective governing element (noMrevia) under 
the Principate had not been coextensive with the Roman citizen body, 
but had been a narrower oligarchy whose privileges had survived the 
progressive extension of the status of Roman citizenship to former 
Roman subjects. 


Imperial Citizenships and Ecclesiastical Allegiances 

‘The ultimate beneficiary from the political egalitarianism towards 
which the Roman Empire was moving in the Age of the Principate and 
at which it arrived in the time of Diocletian was, of course, the Catholic 
Christian Church, and this in more than one way. 

In the first place, the Catholic Church borrowed the Roman State's 
master institution of dual citizenship—a constitutional device that had 
solved the technical and psychological problem of how to enjoy the 
advantages of membership in an oecumenical community without having 
to repudiate narrower loyalties or to cut local roots? In the Roman 
Empire under the Principate, which was the political framework within 
which the Christian Church grew up, all citizens of the world-city 
of Rome, except a small minority whose ancestral domicile was the 


? See IL ii. 182-6. ? On pp. 152-8, above, 
3 See IV. iv. 307-14 
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metropolis itself or its immediate environs, were also citizens of some 
local municipality that, though within the Roman body politic, was an. 
autonomous city-state with the traditional Hellenic form of city-state self- 
government and the traditional hold of such a local motherland upon 
the affections of her children. On this Roman secular model a growing 
and spreading Christian ecclesiastical community built up an organiza- 
tion and a corporate feeling that was both local and oecumenical. The 
Church to which a Christian gave his allegiance was both the local Christ- 
ian community of a particular city-state and the Catholic Christian 
community in which all these local churches were embraced in virtue 
of a uniform practice and doctrine and a perpetual intercourse through 
which they kept in touch and in step with one another. 

The Catholic Church became, in another sense, a beneficiary of the 
Roman Empire in its post-Diocletianic phase when—after the conver- 
sion of Constantine to Christianity had been followed by ‘Theodosius’ 
proscription of all non-Christian religions" except Judaism—the terms 
‘Catholic Christian’ and ‘Roman citizen’ became almost interchange- 
able. The politico-ecclesiastical equation thus established in the Roman 
Empire towards the close of the fourth century of the Christian Era 
reappeared in the constitutions of those ‘ghosts’ of the Roman Empire 
that were afterwards conjured up in Western and in Orthodox Christen- 
dom. In the medieval ‘Holy Roman Empire’, and even in the modern 
‘Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, at least down to the Austro-Hungarian 
Ausgleich of a.D. 1867, it was hardly possible to be a fully approved and 
privileged subject of the Imperial Crown without at the same time being 
à Roman Catholic Christian, while in the East Roman Empire and in. 
the Russian Empire, even in its post-Petrine phase, full membership in 
the political community could hardly be enjoyed without a profession 
of Eastern Orthodox Christianity. In A.D. 1952 a philological fossil of 
this once living state of politico-religious affairs was still preserved in 
the Modern Greek appellation Rómyós, to which an unsophisticated 
Greek peasant or a hyper-sophisticated cultivator of the vulgar tongue 
would answer rather than to the artificially revived name Halls with 
which he would have been indoctrinated at school. Though Rómyds, in 
the philologist's ear, merely rang a slight change on the Ancient Greek + 
word "Po aos, it had long since ceased, on the lips of its Modern Greek 
users, to mean ‘Roman’ in the historical sense. It had come to mean an 
Orthodox Christian whose mother tongue was Modern Greek and whose 
true fatherland was an ideally still existing East Roman Empire with its 
capital at Constantinople. 

In the convergent histories of the Roman Empire and the Catholic 
Christian Church, the Roman citizen body and the Christian ecclesi- 
astical community had made their rapprochement from entirely different 
origins in extremely diverse social and cultural milieux; and, though, at 
an early date in the history of Christianity, they had acquired an out- 
standingly important common member in the person of Saint Paul, they 
did not coalesce until the Christian Church was nearly four hundred, 
and the Roman State more than a thousand, years old. In the histories 

? See IV. iv. 226-7. 2 See pp. 29-33, above. 
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of the Arab Caliphate and the Sunni form of Islam, the higher religion 
that was eventually to be embraced by all but a remnant of the popula- 
tion of the universal state was associated from the outset with the 
imperial people; and, so far from converging—as the Catholic Christian 
Church and the Roman citizen body converged, to the point of eventual 
coalescence—by extending their membership from opposite quarters to 
include by degrees almost the whole population of the state, the imperial 
people and the Islamic community ceased to be coextensive as Islam 
proceeded to convert the Primitive Muslim Arab empire-builders’ non- 
Arab subjects. The revolution that carried the ‘Abbasids on to the 
imperial throne of the Caliphate in place of the Umayyads corresponded, 
as we have seen,! to the revolution in the Roman Empire in the third 
century of the Christian Era in breaking down a previous political 
barrier between a dominant minority and a subject majority. Since, 
however, in the pre-'Abbasid Caliphate, the ruling element had been 
distinguished from its subjects, not by a secular citizenship to which 
non-citizens could be admitted by naturalization, but by the incom- 
municable physical heritage of Arab descent and by a communicable 
religious allegiance to Islam that did not give a non-Arab convert Arab 
status,? the effect of the ‘Abbasid revolution was to open the way 
towards egalitarianism in the Caliphate, not by making Arabs as well as 
Muslims out of an increasing number of the Caliphate's non-Arab sub- 
jects, but by substituting the Muslim for the Arab community as the 
imperial people Thus in the Caliphate, in contrast to the Roman 
Empire, the political distinction between rulers and ruled was eventually 
effaced by their merger, not in both a common citizenship and a com- 
mon religion, but in a common religion alone. In the Caliphate an 
‘ecumenical faith had to do duty for an oecumenical citizenship as well. 

‘The role of Islam in the Caliphate in the last phase of the history of 
the Syriac Civilization recurs in the histories of the Mughal Raj and the 
Ottoman Empire, in which Muslim empire-builders imposed universal 
states on the Hindu World and on Orthodox Christendom respectively. 
In both these cases, Islam once again served as a unifying and a levelling 
political force. 

In the Ottoman Empire after the death of Suleyman the Magnificent 
the free Muslim community, who for the best part of two centuries past 
had been paradoxically excluded from a share in the government, were 
stimulated by a sense of the incongruity between their profession of 
Islam and their unfavourable political status into wresting out of the 
hands of the Padishah’s infidel-born Slave-Household its monopoly of 
political power. In the Mughal Raj, which developed only the rudiments 
of a counterpart of the ‘Osmanlis’ ‘peculiar institution’,* no revolution 


1 On pp. 147-32, above, 

5 The most that could Be communicated to a non-Arab subject of the pre-‘Abbasid 
Caliphate who embraced Islam and sought to associate himself with an Arab patron 
was a relation of elientship that was an intolerably inferior status compared with that 
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was needed in order to merge the 'Transoxanian Turki henchmen of the 
‘Timurid imperial house with their fellow Muslims who had made their 
way into India before them or who came in afterwards from Central 
Asia or Iran to reinforce them. 

In the Caliphate, the Ottoman Empire, and the Mughal Empire alike, 
Islam also brought recruits to the imperial people in the form of con- 
verts from the non-Muslim subject population, but failed to drive rival 
religions entirely off the field, as Christianity virtually succeeded in 
superseding its rivals in the Roman Empire; and for this difference in 
the outcome we can see two reasons, One is that Islam had to contend 
with higher religions—Zoroastrianism and Orthodox, Monophysite and 
Nestorian Christianity in the Caliphate; Hinduism in the Mughal 
Raj; Orthodox Christianity in the Ottoman Empire—which were all 
already well established before Islam’s advent, whereas Christianity in 
the Roman Empire had better chances. She was running a neck-and- 
neck race with coeval higher religions which, like her, had still to 
establish their positions, while the older religions that were already es- 
tablished in the Hellenic World of that age had no chance of holding 
their own against any higher religion that might enter the lists against 
them, since they were worships either of a Non-Human Nature 
who had been deprived of her prestige by Man's establishment of 
his mastery over her, or of some parochial human community which 
had lost its prestige in losing its sovereign independence. Islam’s second 
handicap, by comparison with Christianity, was its honourable obliga- 
tion, under one of its own articles of faith, to grant toleration to other 
"Peoples of the Book’ so long as they accepted Muslim political supremacy 
and gave practical proof of their acceptance of it by paying tribute; and, 
though, on a strict interpretation of the Islamic Law (shari‘ak), the Jews 
and Christians were the only sects that were entitled to claim this status, 
the same privileges were accorded in practice to both Zoroastrians and 
Hindus, partly perhaps, owing to an intuitive perception that their 
faiths, too, were ‘higher religions’, and partly, no doubt, on account of 
the sheer political impracticability of proscribing any religion that com- 
manded the allegiance of the solid masa ofa numerous subject population 
—which was the position of Hinduism in the Mughal Raj in India and 
of Zoroastrianism in the eastern provinces of the Caliphate down to at 
least the ninth century of the Christian Era. 

‘While these handicaps were operative in all the three cases under 
consideration, there was a notable difference in the extent of Islam's 
success in the conversion of non-Muslim subject populations in the 
Caliphate on the one hand and in the Mughal and Ottoman empires on 
the other. In the Caliphate, by the time of the extinction of the last 
lingering shadow of the ‘Abbasid Power by the Mongols in A.D. 1258, 
the process of conversion had gone so far—particularly during the last 
two or three centuries, under the spur of successive Eurasian Nomad 
barbarian invasions—that the non-Muslim residue in the population 
had been reduced to a numerically insignificant minority.? In the Otto- 


1 See IY. iv. 225-6; V. v. 674, n, 2: and V. vi 20455. 
3 For the process, see, further, "Triton, A. S: The Caliphs and their Non-Muslim 
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man Empire and the Mughal Raj the corresponding missionary activity 
never made a comparable impression on the non-Muslim mass, and in 
both states the process was arrested in the course of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era by an increase in the vigour and confidence 
of the reaction of the Orthodox Christian and the Hindu subject popula- 
tion respectively. 

‘The explanation of this marked difference in results is probably to be 
found in differences on the non-Muslim side in this competition between 
Islam and rival faiths. Among Islam’s rivals in the Caliphate, Zoroastrian- 
ism and Orthodox Christianity had forfeited their popular appeal through 
their adoption by the Sasanian and Roman Imperial governments as 
established official religions. The Nestorian Christians in the ex- 
Sasanian provinces and the Monophysite Christians in the ex-Roman 

rovinces were not disposed to resist a change of masters when thei 

former Zoroastrian and Melehite oppressors were deposed by the Pri 
tive Muslim Arabs, though they were slow to adopt Islam themselves 
in place of faiths which they had originally embraced of their own. 
accord and not under compulsion. This divided religious opposition to 
Islam in the Caliphate was evidently lese difficult to overcome than the 
united front that Hinduism opposed to it in the Mughal Raj and 
Orthodox Christianity in the Ottoman Empire. In the contest be- 
tween Islam and Orthodox Christianity for the spiritual allegiance of the 
Ottoman ra‘fyeh the scales were eventually weighted against Islam by 
the impact of Western Christendom after the tide of war between the 
‘Osmanlis and the Western Powers had begun to flow in favour of the 
West. This change in military fortunes lowered the prestige of Islam in. 
the Orthodox Christians’ eyes and inspired them with the new ideal of 
remoulding themselves in the cultural image of their heterodox Western 
co-religionists* The West had impinged on India likewise before 
Awrangzib's abandonment of the Islamic tradition of toleration evoked 
a militant Hindu counter-attack, but in this case Islam’s arrest must be 
ascribed to an error in Mughal statesmanship and not to any influences 
emanating from Western onlookers who, in India at this date, had not 
yet acquired prestige by a display of their military strength. 

"These considerations on oecumenical citizenships, ecclesiastical and 
secular, conclude our survey of universal states—an institution whose 
evil genii had been the Ts'in She Hwang-tis and its good genii the Han. 
Liu Pangs. 
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VII 
UNIVERSAL CHURCHES 


4. ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
RELATION OF UNIVERSAL CHURCHES TO 
CIVILIZATIONS 


() CHURCHES AS CANCERS 


TH nti now upon our study of universal churches we may find 
it convenient to start by examining their relation to the social en- 
‘vironment in which they arise 

We have seen that a universal church is apt to come to birth during 
a Time of Troubles following the breakdown of a civilization, and to 
unfold itself within the political framework of a universal state which is 
the institutional manifestation of a temporary arrest in a broken-down. 
civilization’s decline and fall. Our study of universal states has brought 
‘out two facts about them : first that, in so far as their achievements bear 
fruit, the harvest is apt to be reaped, not by the sowers themselves, but 
by alien hands; and, second, that, in so far as they become creative in. 
this indirect, second-hand, vicarious way, through the creative acts of 
their alien beneficiaries, they are creators unintentionally and indeed 
against their will. Their own primary aim is, not to be creative, but to 
survive, and the experience of losing their lives in order to find them 
again in the lives of their beneficiaries does not reconcile them to their 
fate; it provokes them to recalcitrance and indignation. Our survey in 
the preceding Part of this Study has shown that the principal benefici- 
aries of universal states are universal churches; and it is therefore not 
surprising that the champions of a universal state, at a stage in its history 
at which its own fortunes are manifestly on the wane, should dislike the 
spectacle of a universal church within its bosom profiting by services 
that the universal state is continuing to render without any longer 
being able to turn them to its own benefit. The church is therefore likely 
at first sight to wear the appearance of a social cancer; for in this 
situation and state of mind the universal state’s devotees are apt, not 
merely to observe and resent the fact that the church is increasing while 
the state decreases,? but to take it for granted that the beneficiary is also 
a parasite, and that the patent profit which it draws from ite host is the 
cause of the host's malady. This diagnosis is as attractive as it is exacer- 
bating; for it is always easier, both intellectually and morally, to debit 
one's ills to the account of some outside agency than to ascribe the 
responsibility to oneself. 

In the decline of the Roman Empire an indictment of the Christian 
Church, which had been mounting up since the firing of the first telling 


? See Part VI, passim, above. 4 John iii. 30. 
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shot by Celsus (scribebat circa A.D. 178), came to a head in the West 
when the Empire was in its death agonies there. An explosion of this 
hostile feeling was evoked in A.D. 416, in the heart of a ‘die-hard’ pagan 
Gallic devotee of Imperial Rome,t by the sad sight of desert islands 
colonized—or, as Rutilius would have expressed it, infested—by Christ- 
ian monks: 
Processu pelagi iam se Capraria tollit 
squalet lucifugis insula plena viris, 
ipsi se monachos Graio cognomine dicunt, 
quod soli nullo vivere teste volunt. . » - 
quaenam perversi rabies tam stulta cerebri, 
dum mala formides, nec bona posse pati?? 


Rutilius’s impersonal hostility towards the monks of Capraia was, 
however, a less painful feeling than the pang which, before his voyage 
was over, he was to suffer at the sadder sight of another island that had 
captivated a fellow countryman and acquaintance of the poet's own. 

Adsurgit ponti medio circum@ua Gorgon 
inter Pisanum Cyrnaicumque latus. 

aversor scopulos, damni monumenta recentis: 
perditus hic vivo funere civis erat. 

noster enim nuper iuvenis maioribus amplis, 
nec censu inferior coniugiove minor, 

impulsus furiis, homines terrasque reliquit, 
et turpem latebram credulus exul adit. 

infelix putat illuvie caelestia pasci, 
seque premit laesis saevior ipse deis. 

mum, rogo, deterior Circaeis secta venenis? 
‘tune mutabantur corpora, nunc animi i 


‘Through these lines there breathes the spirit of a still pagan aristocracy 
in the dissolving western provinces of the Roman Empire who saw 
the cause of the ruin of the body politic in the abandonment of the 
traditional worship of the Hellenic pantheon by pagan converts to 
Christianity and in the suppression of Paganism by the Christian 
Emperor Theodosius.* 

‘This controversy between a sinking Roman Empire and a rising 
Christian Church raised an issue of such deep and general interest that 
it had stirred the feelings, not only of contemporaries directly concerned, 
but of a Posterity contemplating this historical spectacle across a great 
gulf of time and change. In the statement ‘I have described the triumph 
of Barbarism and Religion’, Gibbon not only sums up the seventy-one 
chapters of his book in nine words but proclaims himself a partisan of 


2 Tbe most striking of Rutilius Namatianus's expressions of this devotion have been 
quoted fo Voy sage 
S'il Natus C. 
Hoc ur NAM 
$ TE way epe, in answer to dhis pagan tenio that Saint Augustine wrote his De 
Civitate Dei (see V. v. 225, n. 1 and XIII. x. 88-89). se 
Gibbon, Bs The Histo of he Delis ond Fal ofthe Roman Empire, chap. bi 
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Celsus and Rutilius; and we can divine that, in his eyes, the cultural 
peak, as he saw it,t of Hellenic history in the Antonine Age stood out 
clear across an intervening span of sixteen centuries which, for Gibbon, 
was a cultural trough. Out of the miry clay? of this slough, the generation 
of Gibbon’s grandfather in the Western World had tardily gained a 
footing on the slopes of another mountain, and from this point of van- 
the twin peak was once again visible in all its majesty.? ‘On the 
morrow of the death of the Emperor Marcus,’ we seem to hear Gibbon 
saying to himself, ‘the Roman Empire, as I have described it in itsglory,* 
went into its decline. On the standards of value that I, Gibbon, and my 
kind in my world share with our kindred spirits in the world of Tacitus 
and Hadrian, a depreciation of values then set in, and this in every 
province of life. Religion and Barbarism triumphed, and this lamentable 
state of affairs continued to prevail for hundreds and hundreds of dreary 
years, until only the other day, no longer ago than the close of the 
seventeenth century, a rational civilization began to emerge again." 
This view, which is subtly implicit in Gibbon's work, has been put 
clearly and sharply* by a twentieth-century Western anthropologist who 
is a figure of comparable stature in his own field: 


"The religion of the Great Mother, with its curious blend of crude 
savagery with spiritual aspirations, was only one of a multitude of similar 
Oriental faiths which in the later days of paganism spread over the Roman 
Empire, and by saturating the European peoples with alien ideals of life 
‘gradually undermined the whole fabric of ancient civilisation, 


1 Gibbona view on this point has been criticized in the present Study, IV iv. 59-65. 
3 Tho water wes the following valuable note to his friend and colleague Mr. Martin 
“who was so kind as to read the draft of Part VII of this Study in typeserir 
otis of he Mal cei nce! vdih nyereng utente, by 
. Ker in his The Dark Ages (Edinburgh 1994, Blackwood), pp. ts. He quotes the 
Ist capi pte memento the Goran ew ce ive ime sre ina 
Puesege from James Cotter Morison (the Vietorian biographer of Gibbon, Macaulay 
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"Greek and Roman society was built on the conception of the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the community, of the citizen to the state; 
it set the safety of the commonwealth, as the supreme aim of conduct, 
above the safety of the individual whether in this world or in a world to 
come. Trained from infancy in this unselfish ideal, the citizens devoted 
their lives to the public service and were ready to lay them down for the 
common good; or, if they shrank from the supreme sacrifice, it never 
occurred to them that they acted otherwise than basely in preferring their 
personal existence to the interests of their country. All this was changed 
by the spread of Oriental religions which inculcated the communion of 
the soul with God and its eternal salvation as the only objects worth living 
for, objects in comparison with which the prosperity and even the existence 
of the state sank into insignificance. The inevitable result of this selfish 
and immoral doctrine was to withdraw the devotee more and more from 
‘the public service, to concentrate his thoughts on his own spiritual 
emotions, and to breed in him a contempt for the present life which he 
regarded merely as a probation for a better and an eternal. The saint'and 
the recluse, disdainful of earth and rapt in ecstatic contemplation of 
heaven, became in popular opinion the highest ideal of humanity, dis- 
placing the old ideal of the patriot and hero who, forgetful of self, lives 
and is ready to die for the good of his country. The earthly city seemed 
poor and contemptible to men whose eyes beheld the City of God coming. 
in the clouds of heaven. 

"Thus the centre of gravity, so to say, was shifted from the present to a 
future life, and, however much the other world may have gained, there 
can be little doubt that this one lost heavily by the change. A general 
disintegration of the body politic set in. The ties of the state and of the 
family were loosened: the structure of society tended to resolve itself into 
its individual elements and thereby to relapse into barbarism; for civilisa- 
tion is only possible through the active cooperation of the citizens and 
their willingness to subordinate their private interests to the common 
good. Men refused to defend their country and even to continue their 
kind. In their anxiety to save their own souls and the souls of others, they 
‘were content to leave the material world, which they identified with the 
principle of evil, to perish around them. This obsession lasted for a 
‘thousand years. The revival of Roman Law, of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
of ancient art and literature at the close of the Middle Ages marked the 
return of Europe to native ideals of life and conduct, to saner, manlier 
views of the world. The long halt in the march of civilisation was over. 
‘The tide of Oriental invasion had turned at last. It is ebbing still.. 


3 Frazon, Sit J. G.: The Golden Bough: Adonis, At, Ones Studien the History of 
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Tt was indeed still ebbing when the present lines were being written 
on the 4th March, 1948, and, in the act, the present writer was wondering 
what that gentle scholar would have had to say, if he had been revising 
The Golden Bough for a fourth edition, about some of the ways in which 
Europe's return ‘to native ideals of life and conduct’ had manifested 
itself during the forty-one years that had now passed since the first. 
publication of this provocative passage in A.D. 1907.1 In the light of the 
portentous events of this latter-day chapter of Western history, Frazer 
and his like-minded contemporaries had proved to be the last genera- 
tion of Western neo-pagans of a rational, unenthusiastic, tolerant school 
that had first emerged in the Italy of the Quattrocento and that had 
captivated the Transalpine Western World in and after the closing years 
of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era. By A.D. 1952 they had 
been swept off the field by demonic, emotional, violent-handed succes- 
sors who had suddenly emerged, unheralded, out of the unplumbed 
deeps of a secularized Western Society. The words of Frazer had been. 
re-uttered by the voice of Alfred Rosenberg with a different ring. Yet 
this startling change in the application of a Western neo-pagan doctrine 
must not blind us to the truth that Rosenberg and Frazer were both 
propounding an identical Gibbonian thesis. 

In dealing with this thesis in an earlier part of this Study? we have 
been content to argue that Gibbon was mistaken in his view of the date 
at which the Hellenic Civilization reached and passed its zenith, and 
that in truth it had inflicted mortal wounds on itself long before the 
appearance, above its horizon, of Christianity or any of the other higher 
religions with which Christianity eventually competed for the conquest 
of a moribund Hellenic World. It is, indeed, indisputable that the 
Hellenic achievement of parochial self-government and the Hellenic 
virtue of parochial patriotism had by that time been discredited and 
extinguished through being misdirected and misused by their own 
authors and exponents. When, in the fifth century 2.c., the supreme 
social need of the Hellenic World had come to be the achievement of 
political unity? the characteristic features of Hellenic public life had 
become the bane, instead of the glory, of the Hellenic Civilization; and, 
though, even after these parochial patriotisms had brought the Hellenic 
Society to its breakdown in the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian 
War, the Hellenic peoples had continued, for four more terrible cen- 
turies, to sacrifice the pursuit of true prosperity and true happiness on 
the altars of traditional political idols, they had been weaned from this 
idolatry at last when it had demanded of them the immolation, not 
merely of ‘the good life’, but of life itself, 

Augustus could never have established his oecumenical peace if the 
public feeling of the Hellenic Society of his day had not been over- 
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whelmingly in favour of his policy." By Augustus's time there was 
nobody left in the Hellenic World except the Roman senatorial aristo- 
cracy who would still have preferred retaining self-government to getting 
rid of social disorders, and nobody at all who would still have preferred 
retaining parochial sovereignty to getting rid of wars. The sufferings 
that the Hellenic Society had inflicted on itself had produced this 
revolutionary change in its outlook without the intervention of any 
external agency. In a post-mortem inquiry into the causes of the death 
of Hellenism, this reading of Hellenic history, if correct, acquits 
Christianity and the other higher religions that, in the next chapter of 
the story, were Christianity's competitors for the spiritual conquest of 
Hellenic souls. These ‘Oriental faiths’ were filling a spiritual vacuum, 
not creating one; and the same verdict emerges from an examination 
of the role of the Mahayina—an ‘Occidental faith? from the Sinic 
World's geographical standpoint—in the closing chapters of the history 
of a disintegrating Sinic Civilization.? 

‘The issue, however, is too important to allow us, at this stage of our 
inquiry, to dismiss it when we have recapitulated our argument that the 
Frazetian view is in fact confuted by the principal relevant passages of 
history up to date. This argumentum ex Clis silentio is not enough. 
Higher religions might not have caused the deaths of civilizations in the 
past, yet this tragedy might still be a possibility. To get to the bottom 
of the issue, we must carry our inquiry from the macrocosm into the 
microcosm, from the facts of past history to the abiding characteristics 
of Human Nature. 

Even if Frazer may be wrong in his interpretation of the past histori- 
cal facts with which he seeks to put his thesis to the proof, we have to 
ask ourselves whether he may be right, nevertheless, in his contention 
that the higher religions are essentially and incurably anti-social. When 
there is a shift in the focus of human interest and energy from the ideals 
aimed at in the civilizations to those aimed at in the higher religions, is it 
true that social values, for which the civilizations claim to stand, are 
bound to suffer? Are spiritual and social values antithetical and inimical 
to one another? Is the fabric of civilization undermined if the salvation of 
the individual soul is taken as being the supreme aim of life? Frazer 
answers these questions in the affirmative; and, if his answer were 
right, it would mean that human life was a tragedy without a catharsis. 
‘The writer of this Study believed that Frazer's answer was not right; 
for, in his belief, it was based on a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
nature of the higher religions and the nature of souls or personalities. 

Tn earlier passages of this Study it has been contended that Man is 
neither a selfless ant nor an Ishmaelitish Cyclops,* but a social animals 
in whose nature there is not a Frazerian ‘pre-established disharmony’ 


2 For the gratitude thet August's work evoked in the heats of his contemporaries 
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between the individual and Society. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that this supposed antithesis is illusory; for the individual can only 

ess and develop his personality through relations with other per- 
sonalities, while, conversely, Society is nothing but the common ground 
between one individual's network of relations and another's, and it has 
no existence except in the activities of individuals who, for their part, 
cannot exist except in Society. Nor, again, is there any ‘pre-established 
disharmony’ between the individual's relations with his fellow men and 
his relation with God. In the spiritual vision of Primitive Man there is 
manifestly a solidarity between the tribesman and his gods! which, so 
far from alienating the human members of a primitive society from one 
another is perhaps the strongest of all social bonds between them, The 
workings of this harmony between Man's duty to God and his duty to 
his neighbour have been explored and illustrated at the primitive level 
by Frazer himself, and disintegrating civilizations had borne witness 
to it when they had sought a new bond for Society in the worship of a 
deified Caesar. Is the harmony converted into a discord by ‘the higher 
religions,’ as Frazer contends? In theory and in practice alike, the 
answer would appear to be in the negative. 

On an à priori view (to start from that approach) personalities are not 
conceivable except as agents of spiritual activity; and the only con- 
ceivable scope for spiritual activity lies in relations between spirit and 
spirit. In seeking God, Man is performing a social act; and, if God’s 
Love has gone into action in This World in the redemption of Mankind 
by Christ, then Man's efforts to make himself less unlike a God who 
has created Man in His own image? must include efforts to follow 
Christ's example in sacrificing himself for the redemption of his fellow 
men. Seeking and following God in this way that, in a Christian's belief, 
is God's way, is, in a Christian’s eyes, the only true way for a human 
soul on Earth to seek salvation. The antithesis between trying to save 
one's own soul by secking and following God and trying to do one's 
duty to one's neighbour is therefore false. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And 
the second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On. 
these two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.* 


The two activities are indissoluble because ‘he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? The Christian soul that is truly seeking to save itself by loving 
God in God's way is as fully social a being as the bee-like Spartan who 
saves his personal honour by dying for his hive at Thermopylae; only 
the Christian soul on Earth is enrolled in a different society from the 
Spartan hive or the Roman Leviathan. He is a citizen, not of a secular 
commonwealth, but of the Kingdom of God, and therefore his para- 
mount and all-embracing aim is, not to identify himself with the genius 
of an earthly city, but to attain the highest degree of communion with, 


2 See V. vi. 13. 2 Gen, i 26 and a7; v. 1; ix. 6. 
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and likeness to, God Himself; his relations with his fellow men are 
consequences of, and corollaries to, his relations with God; his standard 
for his attitude towards his fellows will be his intuition of God's attitude 
towards Man; and his way of loving his neighbour as God loves Man 
will be to try to help his neighbour to win what the Christian is seeking 
for himself—that is, to come into closer communion with God and to 
become more godlike. 

Tf this is a soul’s recognized aim for itself and for its fellow souls in 
the Christian Church Militant on Earth, then it is evident that under 
a Christian dispensation God's will will be done on Earth as it is in 
Heaven to an immeasurably greater degree than in a secular mundane 
society. Itis also evident that, in the Church Militant on Earth, the good 
social aims of the mundane societies will incidentally be achieved very 
much more successfully than they ever have been or can be achieved in 
a mundane society which aims at these objects direct, and at nothing 
higher. In other words, the spiritual progress of individual souls in this 
life will in fact bring with it much more social progress than could be 
attained in any other way. It is a paradoxical but profoundly true and 
important principle of life that the most likely way to reach a goal is to 
be aiming not at that goal itself but at some more ambitious goal beyond 
it. This is the meaning of the fable in the Old Testament of Solomon’s 
Choice! and of the saying in the New Testament about losing one’s life 
and finding it 

‘Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for? 

This exposition of the harmony between the conception of Man's 
duty to God and the conception of his duty to his neighbour has been 
made in terms of Christianity, but it could be translated into terms of 
Mithraism or of the worships of Cybele and Isis, which competed with 
Christianity for the captivation of the Hellenic World, or into terms of 
the Mahayana, which did captivate the Sinic World as Christianity 
captivated the Hellenic. The essence of Christianity is the essence of 
the higher religions as a class, though in different eyes these different 
windows through which God's light shines into Man's soul may differ 
in the degree of their translucency or in the selection of the rays that 
they transmit. When we pass from theory to practice, we shall learn 
most from the histories of Christianity and the Mahayana, which went 
on living and working after their competitors had fallen by the way. 

‘The harmony which Frazer denies is exemplified in practice in the 
lives of the Christian anchorites—a Saint Antony in his desert in Egypt 
or a Saint Symeon on his pillar in Syria—in an age when the Roman 
Empire, and the Hellenic Society embodied in it, were approaching their 
final dissolution. Tt is manifest that, in insulating themselves physically 
from their fellow men, these saints were entering into a far more active 
relation with a far wider circle than any that would have centred round 
them if they had remained ‘in the World’ and had spent their lives in 
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some secular occupation. They swayed the world from their retreats to 
greater effect than the Emperor in the city or than the master of the 
soldiers in the cantonment, because their personal pursuit of holiness 
through seeking communion with God was a form of social action that 
moved their fellow men more powerfully than any secular social service 
on the military or the political plane. The anchorites were recognized by 
their contemporaries to be pursuing the highest social aim on behalf of 
all Mankind with complete single-mindedness and disinterestedness; 
and this spectacle of their self-realization through self-surrender struck 
their contemporaries’ imaginations and touched their hearts and there- 
by played its part in the forging of a social bond of a spiritual order 
wiih held frm when Society dissolved on the political and economie 
levels. 

“It has sometimes been said that the ascetic ideal of the East Roman was 
a barren withdrawal from the world of his day; the biography of John the 
Almsgiver! may suggest why it was that the Byzantine in his hour of need 
‘turned instinctively for aid and comfort to the ascete in the full assurance 
of his sympathy and succour. . . . One of the outstanding features of early 
Byzantine asceticism is its passion for social justice and its championship 
of the poor and oppressed.’* 


‘The anchorites' concern and travail for the welfare of their fellow 
men would still have been recognized without question by their con- 
temporaries if the anchorites themselves had never departed from their 
chosen and approved way of performing the opus Dei. But there were 
occasions on which the anchorites showed their love for Man and their 
humility towards God by breaking the régime of insulation that they 
had imposed on themselves and returning to the World to intervene 
in a secular crisi 

Thus? in A.D. 475-6 Saint Daniel the Stylite, at the instance of the 
emissaries of the Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople, consented to 
descend from his pillar at Anaplus, up the Bosphorus, in order to save 
Orthodoxy from the Monophysite proclivities of the usurping Emperor 
Basiliscus The mere news of the holy man's epiphany in the cathedral 
church of the Apostles in the Imperial City frightened the Emperor into 
evacuating his own capital and retreating to the imperial palace at the 
seventh milestone. It was indeed a crushing indictment of his conduct 
of public affairs that the report of his people’s affliction should have 
moved the saint to re-emerge from a physical isolation in which, by 


Jae Almagiver was OrtodosPatrae of Alexandria from... 61 t0 A'D. G19: 
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that time, he had been living already for twenty-four years! and which 
was to have lasted unbroken till his death. Working spiritual acts of 
psychical and physical healing on Dis way, Saint Daniel led the clergy 
and people of Constantinople to beard the truant prince in his suburban 
asylum; and, when the guards refused the crowd admission to the 
imperial presence, the saint directed the people to follow him in the 
scriptural symbolic act of shaking the dust of the palace precincts off 
their garments—which they did with such a thunderous reverberation 
that most of the guards on duty were moved to desert their imperial 
master and follow in the stylite's train. In vain the Emperor sent mes- 
sages after the departing saint to beg him to return to the Hebdomon; 
in vain he returned to Constantinople himself and besought Daniel to 
visit him in his palace there. In the end the Emperor was constrained to 
present himself before the Saint in the Cathedral and prostrate himself 
at his feet; and a public profession of Orthodoxy was the price that he 
eventually had to pay in order to save his throne by setting Daniel at 
liberty to resume his station on his pillar-top. 

‘This was the sole occasion on which Saint Daniel issued from his 
physical seclusion during a period of forty-two years (A.D. 451-93) 
which saw the Roman Empire founder in the West while in the East 
it escaped shipwreck under the spiritual pilotage of the stylite’s ‘distant 
control’. 

“For three and thirty years (A.D. 460-93) he stood for varying periods 
on the three columns. . .. During these he was deemed worthy to receive 
“the prize of his high calling” ;* he blessed all men, he prayed on behalf. 
of all, he counselled all not to be covetous, he instructed all in the things 
necessary to salvation, he showed hospitality to all, yet he possessed 
nothing on Earth beyond the confines of the spot on which the enclosure 
and zeligious houses had been built." 


On the face of it, Saint Daniel's return to the World in order to rescue 
his fellow men from political oppression is the same story as the return 
„of Purun Baghat* to give warning, to the village below this Hindu 
hermit's cave, of an impending landslide that would otherwise have 
engulfed the villagers unawares. The point is, indeed, the same in the 
legend of the Christian saint and in the Western storyteller's version of 
a Hindu theme. ‘The historic Christian and the imaginary Hindu hermit 
cach rises to his highest spiritual flight by breaking away, for the love of 
God and Man, from a settled course of physical withdrawal from the 
World along which he had been seeking spiritual perfection. Yet, though 
both responded in the same way to the same illumination, there is a 
difference between their spiritual histories in the crucial point of the 
relation of the new light that had dawned on them to their previous 
spiritual outlook. The Christian saint had been led into his physical 
retreat from the World by the same love of God and Man that eventually 
moved him to descend from his pillar, whereas the Hindu sage, when 
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he yielded to the impulse of love and pity that sent his feet hastening 
down the mountainside from the cave to the village, was not fulfilling 
his philosophy but was flying in its face—and who can say whether he 
‘would have brought himself to make this sacrifice ‘in real life’, if he had 
been an historical character authentically brought up in a philosophical 
tradition inherited by Hinduism from a Primitive Buddhist School, in- 
stead of having been created, as he was, by the imagination of a Western 
man of letters brought up in the religious tradition of Christianity? 

The truth is that Frazer's strictures, which miss their mark when he 
directs them against the saints, find a legitimate target in the philo- 
sophers, be they of the Indic or of the Hellenic school, who cultivate a 
detachment in which the withdrawal leads to no return. The Hina- 
yanian, Stoic, and Epicurean ideal of the sage goes astray through 
casting Man for a superhuman role of godlike self-sufficiency and thereby 
condemning the adept to seck a way out of an impossible position by 
restricting himself to a sub-human performance. This philosophy 
attempts to make of Man, not a saint inspired by God's grace, but a 
very god in himself; and, since this is too heavy a burden for a human 
soul to bear, the philosopher cannot make even a pretence of carrying 
it off unless he lightens his self-imposed load by casting out his God- 
given feelings of love and pity for the rest of God's creatures.? 

It is true that, when we diagnose the causes of the breakdown of the 
Hellenic and the Indic Civilization, the philosophers, too, must be 
acquitted. It can be demonstrated that, though they made their appear- 
ance earlier than the saints, they too did not appear till after the 
civilization had dealt itself a mortal wound, and that they too did not 
make a spiritual vacuum but sought, like the missionaries of the higher 
religions after them, to fill one that had already been made by a parochial 
patriotism which had begun by claiming the citizen’s entire allegiance 
and had ended by discrediting the civic virtues through the evil which 
it had led men to do in their name. If, however, we were to put Philo- 
sophy on trial, not for historic sins against Society imputable to her 
account, but for latent anti-social potentialities in her doctrines, ideals, 
and éthos, we should find her more vulnerable than Religion to Frazer's 
indictment? Philosophy's most insidious offence is to refashion Man's 
ideal of God in the human sage's image, In place of a homicidal God- 
the-tribesman she has nothing better than a stony-hearted God-the- 
isolationist“ to offer to souls that have wearied at last of the never-ending 
holocausts exacted by a hydra-headed idol. 

No doubt we should also find that many would-be saints—tike the 
pilgrim in Tolstoy's tale who persisted in his journey to Jerusalem 
‘without letting the love of God side-track him, like his companion, into 
helping a neighbour in need'—had sinned against their own ideal by 
falling into the unsocial practice of the philosophers. To detach oneself 
spiritually from the World is an easier option than the travail of sharing 

3 Bet e astaga quoted from Bdwya Bevan in V. vi 146-7 and 

3 See further pp: gis below, e e e T de 


4 ‘This idea of God is illustrated in the passages of Hellenic and Indic literature that 
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God's love for the World and participating in His work of transfiguring 
it; and in the Hellenic World the higher religions found Philosophy 
already in the field, with an established tradition and prestige, on the 
‘wait to captivate souls in whom the flame of divine love was burning low. 
Many, pethaps a majority, of the aspirants to sainthood fell by the way- 
side; yet the few who did live up to the Christian ideal in some measure 
sufficed to secure the survival of a Christian society when Roman hands 
failed to save an Hellenic Civilization from the final consequences of its 
own past suicidal acts. It looks as if the spirit of the higher religions, so 
far from being a social cancer, were the bread of social, as well as 
spiritual, life. 


(lI) CHURCHES AS CHRYSALISES 
(a) THE GROUNDS FOR THE CHRYSALIS CONCEPT 

In the preceding chapter we have joined issue with Celsus and 
Rutilius and with the exponents of their thesis in our Western World 
in its modern age. We have contested the view that churches are cancers 
which eat the living tissues of a civilization away; yet we may still agree 
with Frazer's dictum, at the close of the passage which we have taken 
as our text, that the tide of Christianity, which had flowed so strongly 
in the last phase of Hellenic history, had been ebbing in these latter 
days, and that the post-Christian Western Society that had emerged 
was one of the same order as the pre-Christian Hellenic Civilization. 
‘This observation opens up a second possible conception of the relation 
between universal churches and civilizations. On this view the churches 
present themselves, not as the sinister destroyers of civilizations, but 
as their useful humble servants. This role is assigned to the Catholic 
Christian Church—in contrast to the spirit of a gnostic form of Christi- 
anity that had gravitated towards the standpoint of the philosophies of 
Detachment—in a passage from the pen of a Modern Western scholar 
which has been quoted at a previous point in this Study? without its 
significant concluding sentence, 

“The old civilisation was doomed, but this religious Nihilism puts 
nothing in its place. To the orthodox Christian, on the other hand, the 
Church stood, like Aaron, between the dead and the living, as a middle 
term between the things of the Next World and of This. It was the Body 
of Christ and therefore eternal; something worth living for and working 
for. Yet it was in the World as much as the Empire itself. The idea of the 
Church thus formed an invaluable fixed point, round which a new 
civilisation could slowly crystallise.* 

On this view, universal churches have their raison d'étre in keeping 
the species of society known as civilizations alive by preserving a 
precious germ of life through the perilous interregnum between the 
dissolution of one mortal representative of the species and the genesis 
of another. In this repetitive process of the reproduction of civilizations, 
which is assumed to have an absolute value as an end in itself, the 


2 See p. 384, above. 2 In V. vi. 357. 
3 Burkitt, F? C.: Barly Eastern Christianity (London 1904, Murray), pp. 210-11; 
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churches are useful and perhaps necessary, but secondary and tran- 
sitional, phenomena, A church serves as egg, grub, and chrysalis between. 
butterfly and butterfly. The writer of this Study had to confess that he, 
too, had been satisfied for many years with this rather patronizing view 
of the churches’ role and nature; and he still believed that this concep- 
tion of churches as chrysalises, unlike the conception of them as cancers, 
was true as far as it went; but he had come to believe that this was so 
small and unrepresentative a facet of the whole truth about universal 
churches as to be utterly misleading if it was mistaken for the whole of 
which it was in reality a minor part. It may be convenient at this point 
to explore, by an empirical survey, how far this partial truth—if such 
indeed it is—will carry us, and then to take the limit reached in this 
inquiry as a starting-point for seeking a standpoint that will yield a 
more enlightening perspective. 

If we cast our eye over the civilizations that were still alive in A.D. 
1952, we shall see that every one of them had in its background some 
universal church through which it was affiliated to a civilization of an 
older generation. The Western and Orthodox Christian civilizations 
and the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia were affliated 
through the Christian Church to the Hellenic Civilization; the Far 
Eastern Civilization and its offshoot in Korea and Japan were affiliated 
through the Mahāyāna to the Sinic Civilization; the Hindu Civilization 
was affiliated through Hinduism to the Indic; the Iranic and the Arabic 
through Islam to the Syriac. All the eight then extant civilizations had 
churches for their chrysalises, and the seven then extant fossils of extinct 
civilizations were all preserved in ecclesiastical integuments. This was 
true alike of Jewry, a fossil of an extinct Syriac Civilization that had 
come to be dispersed throughout the World ; ofthe Parsee, Nestorian, and 
Monophysite fossils of the same extinct Syriac Civilization in South- 
‘Western Asia and India; of the Jain fossil of the Indic Civilization in 
India; of the Hinayanian Buddhist fossils of the Indic Civilization 
in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Cambodia; and of the same civilization’s 
Tantric Mahayanian Buddhist fossils in Tibet, Mongolia, and the 
Soviet Union.* Even the Buddhist fossils, which were not scattered in 
diasporà but possessed national homes of their own in physical fast- 
nesses or in ‘geopolitical’ intermundia, might have been ground to 
powder, long since, by the mighty living civilizations around them, but 
for the consolidation of their texture by the ‘social cement’ of a highly 
and peculiarly institutionalized religion, 


+ In a spiritually sensitive soul, the same interpretation of the historical facts may, 

of course, breed a mood of melancholia instead of complacency: if 
‘Ag Classical Civilisation collapsed, Christianity ceased to be the noble faith of Jesus 

the Christ: fe became a religion useful as the social cement of a world in dissolution. 

As such, it assisted at the rebirth of Western European Civilisation after the Dark Ages. 

Tt has endured to be the nominal creed of clever and restless peoples who are ceasing à 

agre even Heer ies As o eire who an prophesy? Bane, BW 
le Rise of Christianity (London 1947, Longmans Green). 

7 fa A.D. 1952 the Barat communio still survived in Transbaikalin, though the Cal- 
muck community that had tenanted the pasturelanda between the lower reaches of the 
Volga and the Don since the seventeenth century of the Christian Era (see TI 397) 
was reported to have been liquidated as a punishment for disloyalty to the Soviet Union. 
1B the time of the German invasion during the General War ef AD. 1939-43 
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In these fossil communities the chrysalis church had preserved an 
elsewhere extinct civilization in a state of suspended animation, without 
having succeeded in inducing a new civilization to germinate within its 
protective but restrictive sheath. To investigate the process by which a 
new civilization does affiliate itself to a predecessor through the agency 
of a church, we must concentrate out attention on the living civiliza- 
tions. On a synoptic view of the antecedents of these, we shall find 
ourselves able to analyse the process of transition to them from their 
predecessors into three phases which, from the standpoint of the 
chrysalis church, we may label ‘conceptive’, ‘gestative’, and ‘parturient’. 

"The conceptive phase of the transmissionary role of a universal 
church sets in when the church seizes an opportunity that is offered to 
it by the secular social environment in which it arises. 

‘This environment is the universal state which a disintegrating civiliza- 
tion throws up, at an advanced stage of its decline, in an effort to arrest 
the fatal process. By the time when this rally is achieved, and not least 
in the very act of achieving it, the ailing secular society, partly uninten- 
tionally and partly deliberately, has put out of action many of the master 
institutions of its phase of growth—above all, the parochial states which, 
while the society was still in health, gave such scope for variety in the 
exercise of its creative powers, and this not only in the political and 
economic fields, but in the visual arts, literature, and other provinces of 
culture. The universal state could not arise until its parochial predeces- 
sors had decimated their own ranks by recurrent fratricidal wars, and 
until the weakened survivors had exhausted their credit of affection and 
loyalty in the hearts of citizens on whom they had been calling for never- 
ceasing and ever-increasing sacrifices; and, after establishing itself, it 
could not secure its position against the threat of a recrudescence of 
international anarchy without curbing the remnant of parochial 
sovereignty and sapping the remnant of self-government. In this 
situation the sorely tried populations that have been united politically 
at last within the universal state’s frontiers find themselves torn between 
conflicting feelings which they cannot reconcile. Their dominant emotions 
are a thirst for peace and quiet and a grateful acquiescence in the oecu- 
menical régime that has brought them these long-desired blessings, and 
this general attitude of mind is the psychological foundation of the 
parvenu imperial government's rule. But the sense of relief is traversed 
and tempered by a sense of frustration; for Life cannot preserve itself 
by bringing itself to a halt; the stream of psychic energy known in the 
Janguage of a Modern Western school of Psychology as libido continues 
to well up out of its springs in the subconscious depths; and, as the 
universal state settles down and its subjects begin to recuperate from 
their exhaustion, while the memory of the preceding Time of Troubles 
begins to fade, they suffer more and more discomfort from the choking 
up of the ancient institutional outlets for the flow of the human ‘social 
animal’s’ life-force.* 

2 The discomfort is apt to be at ite maximum in the universal state's 
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"This is a psychological need for which the universal state itself does 
not provide; for its raison d'étre is the negative one of re-establishing 
control over destructive forces that have got out of hand; and, so far 
from being concerned to open up innocuous alternative channels for 
activity, it tends to look askance at all new manifestations of Life as so 
many more openings for fresh outbreaks of the demonic spirit of 
Anarchy. In this situation a nascent universal church may make its own 
fortune by doing for a stagnant secular society the service that is now its 
most urgent need; for it can open up new channels for the baulked 
spiritual energies of Mankind without asking the imperial government's 
leave and sometimes, still more effectively, in defiance of its veto. In the 
Roman Empire, 

"The victory of Christianity over Paganism . . . furnished the orator 
with new topics of declamation and the logician With new points of con- 
troversy. Above all, it produced a new principle, of which the operation 
was constantly felt in every part of Society. It stirred the stagnant mass 
from the inmost depths. It excited all the passions of a stormy democracy. 
in the quiet and listless population of an overgrown empire. The fear of 
heresy did what the sense of oppression could not do; it changed men, 
accustomed to be turned over like sheep from tyrant to tyrant, into devoted 
partisans and obstinate rebels. The tones of an eloquence which had been 
silent for ages resounded from the pulpit of Gregory. A spirit which had 
been extinguished on the plains of Philippi revived in Athanasius and 
Ambrose.” 


This passage from the pen of a Modern Western historian is as 
truthful as it is eloquent, but its theme is the second chapter in the 
story. At this stage the opening of new channels by the Christian Church 
did indeed release intellectual and political energies that had been 
dammed back so long that their currents had been flowing in reverse 
into the Dead Sea of Archaism.* But this chapter followed a previous, 
and more critical, stage in the encounter between universal church and 
universal state in which a head-on collision between them had given 
ordinary men and women a fresh opportunity for making a supreme 
sacrifice that had been the glory and the tragedy of Society in the age of 
parochial sovereignty and fratricidal warfare. 

‘The essence of the institution of the parochial state is the custom that 
calls on its citizens to give their lives for it in war, and this demand is 
psychologically possible so long as their country fills the whole of their 
mental horizon and appears to embrace the sum of things human and 
divine. This pretension of a state to be the Universe, preposterous though 
it be, only ceases to command assent and obedience when the last of the. 
contending parochial states of a disintegrating society have been anni- 
hilated and replaced by a single universal state which, at the beginning, 
commands the loyalty of no more than that fraction of its population 
that constitutes the imperial people, and when concurrently the people's. 
religious devotion is transferred from cults with local roots to higher 

Macaulay, Lord; ‘History’, in Miscellaneour Writings (London 1860, Longmans 
Green, 2 vols}, vol. i, p. 267, Compare the passage, describing how Religion filled a 
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religions with a message for all Humanity! Under the pagan Roman 
Empire in the Age of the Principate, no one, as we have seen," except 
a handful of professional soldiers, recruited by voluntary enlistment, 
was called upon to die for an oecumenical polity, but the Roman 
Government itself was unable to prevent civilians of the most ‘unmartial? 
social antecedents from sacrificing their lives as martyrs to the cause 
of the Christian Church, This state of affairs—so rare up to date in the 
Age of the Civilizations —in which the object for which men and women 
were prepared to give their lives was a church and not a state,’ might 
foreshadow the future relation between Politics and Religion in a 
coming age that had not yet emerged above the historical horizon of the 
writer's generation, 

"Thus, in this ‘conceptive’ phase of the encounter between a universal 
church and 2 universal state, the church receives into itself the energies 
that the state can neither utilize nor liberate, and creates new channels 
along which these can find vent. The ‘gestative’ phase that follows is 
distinguished by a vast increase in the church’s range of creative action. 
‘The outlets already found by the church for energies with which the 
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universal state has been unable to cope are equivalents, as we have seen, 
of secular institutions and activities which had been creative in a civiliza- 
tion's growth phase but destructive in its Time of Troubles and incom- 
patible with the rest-cure of an oecumenical polity. In the next chapter 
of the story the secular oecumenical institutions which the universal 
state has built up go the same way as the secular parochial institutions. 
that they have supplanted. After having come into existence to meet a 
social need, they become a social incubus by clinging to existence after 
they have ceased to fulfil their purpose; and at this point the church 
intervenes again. She uses the achievements and experience of the now 
declining universal state for building new oecumenical institutions of 
her own, and draws into her service for this purpose men of mark who 
have failed to find scope for their genius as public servants of the secular 
imperial power in its tragi-comic last phase of paralysis and ineptitude. 

We have studied this process of spoiling the Egyptians already in our 
survey of the beneficiaries from imperial installations, currencies, and 
corporations, and we need not recapitulate our findings. We may pass 
‘on now to observe that the new shapes into which the church recasts 
the borrowed secular institutions prove capable of surviving a social 
interregnum in which the declining universal state goes to pieces, carry- 
ing with it the moribund secular civilization of which it is a political 
embodiment. What is more, this ability of the church to ride the storm 
is apprehended intuitively by the mass of Mankind, who by this time 
have a presentiment of the secular society's doom and are anxiously 
looking for a raft on which they may take refuge from the sinking ship. 
‘The transition to the ‘gestative’ from the ‘conceptive’ phase of the 
church’s service as a chrysalis is signalized by a spate of mass- 
conversions. 

‘The speed and scale of such religious landslides appear, as might be 
expected, to be proportionate to the degree of the pressure exerted on 
the disintegrating civilization by the barbarian aggressors who are the 
church’s competitors for this derelict heritage, 

In another context? we have already observed that in a moribund 
Sinic World the Mahiylina began to make appreciable progress after the 
collapse of the Han Empire towards the close of the second century of 
the Christian Era and its replacement in the third century by the 
indigenous successor-states known as ‘the Three Kingdoms’. When, 
however, in the fourth century of the Christian Era the North was over- 
run and occupied by Eurasian Nomad war-bands, while the regions 
south of the watershed between the Yellow River and the Yangtse 
Basin succeeded in keeping these alien invaders at bay, there was a 
sudden sharp differentiation in the fortunes of the Mabaysna in these 
two now politically differentiated areas. In the North the Mahayana 
now captivated an overwhelming majority of the population—no less 
than go per cent., even according to the testimony of unsympathetic 
historians of the Confucian School. In the South, where the sense of 
insecurity was less acute, the new higher religion never succeeded in 
either absorbing or erasing the old secular culture. Though the strength 

? On pp. 80-379, above, 2 On pp. 370-2, shove. 
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of the hold which the Mahayana obtained there too is attested by the 
devotion to it of so cultivated a ruler as Liang Wuti (imperabat A.D. 
502-49), the tradition of Confucian scholarship and administration 
succeeded in maintaining in the South a base of operations from which 
it eventually reasserted itself throughout the domain of a nascent Far 
Eastern Society. 

In a moribund Hellenic World the sudden mass-conversion of the 
northern provinces of the Han Empire to the Mahäyäna in the fourth 
century of the Christian Era had its counterpart in the similar con- 
version of the western provinces of the Roman Empire to Catholic 
Christianity in the fifth century, when these provinces were being over- 
run by Nomadic or Nomadicized barbarians from the Eurasian Steppe 
and by sedentary barbarians from the North European forests. ‘The 
religious landslide that was precipitated here at this date by a similar 
political and social crisis was the more remarkable considering that the 
Christian Church had won the bulk of its converts in the eastern and 
central provinces of the Empire during the first three centuries of its 
history; and, though Constantine's manifesto in favour of Christianity 
on the eve of the Battle of the Milvian Bridge indicates that, by A.D. 
312, Christianity was already a force to be reckoned with in the western 
zegiments of the Imperial Army," it seems not to have become anything 
more than a minoritatian religion among the civil population in the 
West ll the close of the fourth century: In these backward western 
provinces at this time the peasantry and gentry were falling more and 
more under the influence of the great landowners of the Senatorial 
Order, and these western provincial vir senatorii were influenced in their 
turn by the metropolitan senatorial nobility in Rome, who were ‘di 
hard’ devotees of Paganism.? Among the Gallic Roman grandees and 
their retainers the revolutionary change of religious outlook within the 
century that embraces the lifetimes of Rutilius Namatianus and Sidonius. 
Apollinaris is no doubt to be explained by the deeply disquieting 
effect of the successive waves of barbarian invasion that swept across 
Gaal between the breach of the Rhine frontier by the Vandals and their 
comrades in A.D. 406 and the overthrow of the no longer unmitigatedly 
barbarous Visigoths by the still portentously unreclaimed Franks in 
AD. 507- 

Tn a moribund Syriac World in the time of the Caliphate the bar- 
barian pressure that evoked the sharpest anxiety and apprehension was 
the onset of the Eurasian Nomad Turks, and the exposed area consisted 
of the provinces of the Caliphate, from Khurasin to Farghinah inclusive, 
that lay to the north-east of the central desert of Iran and of the narrow 
passage at the Caspian Gates between the north-western edge of the 
desert and the belt of mountains, forest, jungle, and swamp that 
extended, on the other side of the fairway, to the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, In the light of the episodes of Hellenic and Sinic history which 
we have noticed above, it is not surprising to catch glimpses of mass- 
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conversions to the orthodox Sunni form of Islam in these outpost pro- 
vinces of the Caliphate from the turn of the eighth and ninth centuries 
of the Christian Era onwards. 

Already in the Umayyad Age, when Khurasin was still the north-east 
frontier province of the Caliphate, before the definitive conquest of Trans- 
oxania, the local Iranian population had been quick to fraternize with its 
Arab conquerors in the common interest of fending off the barbarians; 
and the Iranian clients whom the Arab frontier garrisons enlisted in their 
ranks seem to have become converts to Islam as a matter of course.t 
After the definitive incorporation of Transoxania in the Caliphate and 
the subsequent turn of the tide of war in the barbarians’ favour under 
the ‘Abbasid régime, the process gathered momentum. The conversion 
of Samin, a member of the local Iranian nobility at Balkh, from Zoro- 
astrianism to Islam, towards the end of the eighth century of the 
Christian Era, was the first step towards the establishment of a 
Samanid successor-state of the ‘Abbasids that took over from its nominal 
suzerains a wardenship of the north-eastern marches which the 
‘Abbasids themselves had become too fecble to administer effectively 
any longer from their distant headquarters at Baghdad? 

"rhe example set by Siman’s conversion to Islam was widely followed 

y his descendants? subjects,* and, when the Samanids in their turn 
collapsed after having held the fort for 180 years (^. 819-990), and the 
long-dammed-back flood of barbarian invasion at last broke through, 
the final stage in the process of conversion went with a run. There were 
few Zoroastrians left in Khurāsān, and few followers of the Mahayana in 
‘Transoxaniaor Afghanistan, by the time when the utterly barbarous Mon- 
gols broke in at the heels of the more amenable Turks. This last and 
most devastating wave of Eurasian Nomad invaders almost obliterated 
the remnants of the ancient culture in the dominions of the Samanids" 
‘Turkish successors the Khwarizm Shahs; and, if a common Islam, 
which by that time had superseded the previous sectarian faiths, had 
not inspired the survivors of the sedentary population between the 
Jaxartes and the Caspian Gates to present a united front to their alien. 
‘oppressors, the Syriac Civilization might have perished without a 
successor. "The Iranic Muslim Civilization, which arose out of the ruins 
of the Syriac Civilization and which succeeded in taking the savage 
Mongol conquerors captive, unmistakably owed its existence to an 
Islamic chrysalis.s 

"The conversion to Islam of the Zoroastrian and Buddhist subjects of 
an empire in which Islam was the hall-mark of the imperial people was 
not, however, so remarkable as the conversion of the unconquered 
Zoroastrians of Daylam and Tabaristin, who, in their fastness between 
the Elburz Range and the Caspian Sea, had preserved their freedom 
when all the rest of the Sasanian Empire had capitulated to the Primitive 


1 See V. v. 450, and pp. 149-1, above, 
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rab Muslim armies. Their retention of their ancestral Zoroastrian 
ith had been the symbol of the successfulness of their resistance; yet 
in the course of the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian Era they 
abandoned Zoroastrianism in favour of Islam on their own initiative, 
A landmark in this process was the voluntary conversion of the in- 
dependent prince Karim b. Shahriyar of the Qabiist House at the turn 
of the eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian Era; and there were 
subsequent mass-conversions in Daylam in a.D. 873 and in both Daylam 
and Tabaristin circa A.D. 912.2 Itis true that these converts in the Caspian 
Provinces advertised their independence, even in the act of conversion, 
by adopting Islam in its heretical Zaydi Shi'ite form;? yet, even so, this 
act was a striking manifestation of a desire for solidarity ‘with the rest 
of their society on the part of a people whose traditional parochialism 
was inspired and abetted by the physical isolation of their habitat. 

In a disintegrating Indic World the effacement of Buddhism by 
Hinduism seems to have been accomplished by insensible degrees and 
to have been in progress from perhaps as early as the second century 
2.0. until as late as the seventh century of the Christian Era—even if 
we leave out of account the survival of Buddhism in Bengal, where, in 
the Tantric version of the Mahayana, it persisted for some six centuries 
longer, till the rising tide of Hinduism engulfed its rival here too, thanks 
to the destruction of the Tantric Buddhist culture in Bengal by the 
‘Muslim invaders of the Ganges Valley at the close of the twelfth century 
of the Christian Era. Yet we can date within narrower chronological 
limits the period in which, in the Indic World as a whole, Hinduism 
decisively gained the upper hand. This happened under the Guptan 
Raj, which provided the Indic World with an effective universal state 
(en avatar of the Mauryan Raj) from the last decade of the fourth 
Century till the third quarter of the fifth century of the Christian Era.* 
It is perhaps no accident that the Guptan ‘Indian Summer’, in which 
Hinduism definitively established itself as the universal religion of a 
disintegrating Indic Society, was also the eve of the Hun and Gurjara 
Eurasian Nomad barbarian invasions of Hindustan. At any rate it would 
appears that Hinduism in North-Western India, like Islam in North- 

astern Iran, Catholic Christianity in Western Europe, and the Mabayana 
in Northern China, gave a new civilization the possibility of coming to 
birth by holding together the conquered subjects of a fallen universal 
state and taking their barbarian conquerors captive. 

Hinduism in India and the Mahayana in the Far East share with one 
another the honourable distinction of having achieved their sweeping 
spiritual conquests of human souls without resorting to the use of 
Physica violence to supplement thelr preaching Dy contrast, in both the 
“Abbasid Caliphate and the post-Diocletianic Roman Empire the mass- 
conversions of a majority of the population to the prevailing higher 
religion were accompanied by manifestations of exasperation with a 
residual minority whose obstinate loyalty to its ancestral faith was 


1 See IL äi. 446-7. 2 See Arnold, op. cit, p. ate. 
2 See D i and TE ii. 448 4 See Li Bs. 
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cheating Mankind of a unity in which it was ardently longing to find 
strength. In the Caliphate this exasperation vented itself in spasmodic 
popular outbreaks of persccution ;? but these were never pressed home— 
as is witnessed by the fact that the persecuted non-Muslim religious 
minorities were still in existence in situ at the time of writing, not much 
less than a thousand years after the date at which they had first begun. 
to feel the breeze of Muslim intolerance. 

In the Roman Empire Christian intolerance took the grimmer form 
of a systematic official repression of all non-Christian religions except 
Judaism; and this policy was persistently enforced till it resulted in the 
Gleichschaltung that was its objective It is significant that this sinister 
departure from the Constantinian modus vivendi between Christianity 
and Paganism was made in A.D. 382, four years after the Roman military 
disaster at Adrianople? and that the author of the new militant policy 
was Theodosius I, who was striving to save the Empire from immediate 
dissolution. When the news of the great catastrophe of A.D. 378 rever- 
berated through the Roman World, a panic-stricken population—faced 
with an imminent prospect of seeing the familiar secular social frame- 
work of its life fall in ruins about its ears—instinctively closed its ranks 
round the standard of an oecumenical religious organization that gave 
promise of being able to weather the storm; and this flustered majority 
‘turned with savage resentment upon a minority of archaistic-minded 
grandes and backward peasants who, as the rest of Mankind saw it, 
‘were wantonly thwarting Mankind’s one hope of social as well as spiritual 
salvation. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, the transition to the 'gestative" 
from the ‘conceptive’ phase of a church's service as a chrysalis is marked 
by an increase in the impetus of the fow of vitality without any change 
in its direction. In both these phases a current of psychic energy that 
can no longer find vent through the choked or shattered institutional 
channels of a disintegrating civilization is flowing into alternative chan- 
nels newly opened for it by the church. In the ‘conceptive’ phase the 
church is absorbing energy, released by the atrophy of the disintegrating 
civilization's previous parochial institutions, for which a universal state 
has failed to provide an outlet; at the transition from the 'conceptive" 
to the ‘gestative’ phase the church goes on to absorb the residual ene 
of the moribund secular society for which the universal state did provide 
an outlet until its own collapse. In this second phase the church is 
freighted with all the heritage and all the potentialities of Mankind; and, 
carrying with it this inestimably precious cargo, it embarks on its perilous 
passage across the gulf that opens beneath its feet when the fabric of 
the dead civilization finally dissolves into a social vacuum. 


Tn the quaint but expressive imagery of Islamic Mythology, we may 
liken the church, in this heroic phase of its history, to the avatar of the 
Prophet Muhammad as a ram who sure-footely crosses the bridge— 
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marrow as a razor's edge— which is the only avenue of access to Paradise 
just because it spans the yawning gulf of Hell. Sinners and unbelievers 
who hazard the dizzy adventure on their own feet infallibly fall into the 
abyss; the only human souls that find their way across are those which, 
as a reward for their virtue or for their faith, are permitted to cling to 
the miraculous ram’s fleece in the conveniently portable shape of beati- 
fied ticks. When the crossing has been duly accomplished, the 'gestative* 
phase in the church’s transmissionary service is succeeded by the 
"parturient" phase, and at this second transition the tide in the flow of 
spiritual energy turns and the roles of church and civilization are 
reversed. In the ‘conceptive’ phase the church was drawing vitality 
from an old civilization within whose framework the church had sprung 
up; in the ‘parturient’ phase the church gives out vitality to a new 
civilization that has been conceived in the church's womb. We can 
watch this creative energy that has been confined within ecclesiastical 
bounds during the social interregnum flowing out again, under religious 
auspices, into secular channels on the economic and political, as well as 
the cultural, plane of social life. 

On the economic plane at the time of writing, by far the most 
impressive existing legacy of a ‘parturient’ universal church to an emer- 
gent civilization was to be seen in the economic prowess of a contem- 
porary Western World. By that date a quarter of a millennium had passed. 
since a new secular society had completed a long-drawn-out process of 
extricating itself from the chrysalis of the Western Catholic Christian 
Church, and seven centuries since the first audacious anti-clerical stroke 
had been struck by the Stupor Mundi Frederick If Hohenstaufen.? Yet 
the marvellous and monstrous apparatus of Western technology, whose 
mechanical tentacles were now holding the whole globe in their grip, 
Was a monument of the economie genius of an ecclesiastical Franken” 
stein; for, when the history of this unprecedented and peculiar Western 
economic achievement was traced back, it turned out to have originated 
as a by-product of Western Christian monachism.3 The psychological 
foundation of this mighty material edifice was a belief in the duty and 


+ An inquiry into the origins of this Islamic myth might carry us far afield and give 
ve light on obscure tact of religious history. ‘The bridge i manifestly the ‘Chineat 
Bridge of Zorearrian Eacbatelogy (ace Nyberg, H. S.: Die Religionen det Alien Iron 
(Leipzig 1938, Hinrichs) (Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aceyptachen Gesellschaft 
TE Band), pp. 179-86). Ts the tam the Cyclops rum under whose belly Odysseus, 
clinging to the Reece, passed safely out of the mouth of the Cyclops cave without being 
erected by the blinded monster's groping handa? And is (hs the seme ram on whoes 
Selden ecce Phrios safely rode the waves of te Hellespont when bie sister Hel feli 
Sin midconeae and pe het tane ro eeter n whieh she perished? 

For the historical significance of the Emperor Frederick TI, see p. 440, 446, and 
5079, below, and TX. bases on s 

T Rie. Martin Wight comments: "This is true not only on the social level on which 
you are discussing it Te ie not more profoundly true on the intellectual level? For does 
Bota Modan Westera Science rest ay ta foundations of a Christian theology snd take 
for granted a Christianised World? "The presuppositions tat go to mafe up this 
“Catholic Faith’, preserved for many centuries by the religious institutions of Christen- 
dom, have as a matter ol historical fact been the main or fundamental presuppostions 
ot Natural Scenes ever since” (Collingwood, R. G.: An Enay on Meteor (Oxtord 
Too, Clarendon Prem), p. 247. Compare’ Berdyaev, No The Maating «f Hi 
Eamon ror Bien), pe and Pole, Mi: Same Fat and soeiety (Eondon d 
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dignity of physical labour; and this attitude—which was a revolutionary 
departure from the Hellenic contempt for labour as something vulgar 
and servile'—would not have established itself if it had not been hallowed 
through being inculcated in Saint Benedict’s Rule as a means, not of 
conjuring into existence a titanic ‘commonwealth of swine’? but of 
providing for aspirants to citizenship in a ‘commonwealth of God’ a 
discipline in the life of This World that would be propitious for their 
spiritual endeavours. On this immaterial foundation the Benedictine 
Order planted the agricultural groundwork of Western economic life, 
and this groundwork gave the Cistercian Order a basis for the industrial 
superstructure which their silent activity erected over their monastic 
folds and fields, until the cupidity that this monk-built Tower of Babel. 
aroused in the hearts of its builders’ secular neighbours reached a pitch, 
at which they could no longer keep their hands off it. A spoliation of the 
monasteries was one of the origins of a Modern Western capitalist 
‘economy. 

When we pass from the economic to the political plane, we see 
churches calling into existence new ‘commonwealths of nations’ and 
providing the statesmen and administrators required for the government 
of secular polit 

In a different context? we have watched the Papacy giving a new 
political form to a Medieval Western Christendom by moulding it into 
a Respublica Christiana that promised to enable Mankind to enjoy simul- 
‘taneously the benefits of both parochialism and oecurnenicalism without 
having to suffer from the characteristic drawbacks of either of these 
hitherto antithetical dispensations. In bringing new communities into 
the comity of Western Christendom with the political status of inde- 
pendent kingdoms, the Papacy was bringing back into the political life 
of Mankind the multiplicity and variety that had been so fruitful in the 
growth stage of the antecedent Hellenic Civilization, while the political 
disunity and dissension that had brought the Hellenic Society to ruin. 
and its political parochialism into disrepute were to be exorcised, in this 
new attempt to solve an old problem, by a recourse to the oecumenical 
authority which the Papacy had inherited from the Roman Empire. 
"The secular parochial princes of a Western Christian World were to 
dwell together in unity* under the presidency of an ecclesiastical shep- 
herd; and, for the exercise of these political responsibilities, the Pope 
had sanctions at his command which had been lacking in the Delphic 
Amphictyony. In the eyes of the subjects of a Medieval Western Christian 
prince, their ruler's title to their obedience rested on the recognition of 
his legitimacy by the Apostle at Rome, and the power to bind implied 
the power to Ioose.* 

In a previous Part of this Study® we have observed the tragic break- 
down of this Medieval Western Christian ecclesiastico-political experi- 
ment, and the course of our inquiry will lead us back to this tragedy 

i See IV, ir apna, x " ü 
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again, At this point we have merely to take note of it as one illustration 
of the political role of a church in its ‘parturient’ phase, and to observe 
the corresponding role played by the Brahman ecclesiastical fraternity 
in the political articulation of a nascent Hindu Society when the 
Brahmans conferred legitimacy on Rajput dynasties descended from 
Hun and Gurjara Eurasian Nomad founders of barbarian successor- 
states in the former domain of the Guptan Empire by discovering 
irreproachable genealogies for these casteless interlopers, who could 
never have passed themselves off as kshatriyas without the aid of the 
Brahmans’ intellectual dexterity and religious prestige." 

‘When we pass on to examine the Christian Church’s political role 
in Orthodox Christendom and the Mabayana’s in the Far East, we see 
the church's feld of activity being circumscribed in both these societies 
by the evocation of a ghost of the antecedent civilization’s universal 
state—the Sui and T'ang renaissance of the Han Empire in the main 
body of the Far Eastern Society, and the Fast Roman renaissance of 
the Roman Empire in the main body of Orthodox Christendom. In 
these circumstances in the Far East the participation of the Mahayanian 
clergy in secular public life never became more than a passing phase in 
a particular region. The prospects opened up by their employment in 
the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era as civil servants in the 
barbarian successor-states of the Han Empire in its northern provinces, 
in place of Confucian civil servants who were unwilling to serve a 
barbarian régime, were decisively closed when, in a.D. 589, the South 
of a nascent Far Eastern World was united politically with the North 
and when, in the next generation, the Confucian scholar-administrators 
were enticed by T'ang T'ai Tsung out of their southern citadel to take 
over the administration of an avatar of the oecumenical empire of the 
Han.* In Orthodox Christendom the Christian Church’s field of political 
activity had promised in the seventh century of the Christian Era to 
become what it eventually did become in the West; but in the event the 
ecumenical Patriarch Sergius (fungebatur A.D. 610-38) proved not to 
have been the harbinger of an Orthodox Christian counterpart of the 
Medieval Western Papal ascendancy. In Orthodox Christendom this 
promise failed to materialize owing to the Emperor Leo Syrus's success 
in organizing the East Roman Empire in the eighth century and to the 
re-emergence in the ninth century of a classically educated Christian 
laity capable of conducting a complicated civil administration without 
the Church's assistance.5 

In these altered political and cultural circumstances the fate of the 
Christian Church in Orthodox Christendom was more ironical than 
that of the Mahayana in the Far Bast, In the Far Eastern Society from 
‘T'ang T’ai Teung's day onwards the Mabayana found a new place for 
itself as one among a number of religions and philosophies existing side 
by side and catering, without any mutual exclusiveness, for the divers 

3 See Smith, V. A.: The Karly History of India, ard ed. (Oxford 1914, Clarendon 
L3 2 cae in AnA 

3 See pp. 370-2, above, and © Ram S 
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spiritual needs of the same public; and, just because the Mahāyāna did 
offer spiritual sustenance that was not to be obtained either from a vulgar 
Taoism or from an academic Confucianism, it unobtrusively continued 
to permeate the life of the Far Eastern Society in spite of occasional 
bouts of repression to which it was subjected by Gallio-like emperors 
at the instigation of envious-hearted Confucian counsellors. 

‘The continuing importance of the Mahäyāna in this unofficial guise is 
attested by the part that it played in the cultural conversion of Korea 
and Japan to the Far Eastern way of life—a part that bears comparison 
with the role played by the Christian Church in the attraction of Hungary, 
Poland, and Scandinavia into the orbit of Western Christendom. A com- 
parable role was played by the Eastern Orthodox Christian Church in. 
planting an offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Civilization in the soil of 
Russia; but in Orthodox Christian history this achievement was excep- 
tional; for, although, to outward appearance, the Christian Church in the. 
main body of Orthodox Christendom had suffered less than the Mahayana 
in the main body of the Far Eastern World from an Hellenic political and. 
cultural renaissance that lacked the self-assurance and the driving-force 
of the Sinic renaissance in the Age of the T’ang, it had been mancuvred, 
as a consequence, into a more invidious position. It would have been 
happier for the Church to have been disestablished than to be kept in. 
harness, as she was, as the handmaiden instead of the Egeria of a ghost 
of the Roman Empire; for, in her new official status of subjection to the. 
East Roman state, the Church brought, not peace, but a sword! into the 
international life of an expanding Orthodox Christendom. 

‘The disastrous effect of the Orthodox Church’s constitutional position 
on the relations between the East Roman Empire and Bulgaria after 
Bulgaria's conversion has been examined in some detail in another 
context? and we have also noticed how the ascendancy, of which the 
Church was disappointed in Orthodox Christendom in the auspicious 
hour when the new society was in growth, was thrust upon the Church 
out of due time and beyond due measure after the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization had prematurely broken down in consequence of the mon- 
strously disproportionate over-development of a renascent state that 
had established its own ascendancy over the Church. When the main 
body of a broken-down Orthodox Christian Society found itself con- 
strained, as the penalty for its political failure, to accept an indispensable 
"universal state at alien hands, and Grecks and Bulgars were forced into 
political parity at last as fellow ra'iyeh of an Ottoman shepherd, the 
ecumenical Patriarch Gennadius and his successors were invested de 
jure by the statesmanship of Sultan Mehmed Fatih with the political 
authority that had once devolved de facto on the Oecumenical Patriarch 
Sergius at the Roman Empire's nadir in the days of Heraclius. During 
the period between the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in AD. 
1453 and the impact of the West at the turn of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries of the Christian Era, the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom survived in a state of suspended animation as a millet of 


1 Matt, x. s4; cp. Lake xii. sr, 
3 In IV. iv. 579408. 2 See IV. iv. 352-7, 
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the Ottoman Empire with the Oecumenical Patriarchate as its millet 
Bashy. In this role the Church was once again serving the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization as a protective ecclesiastical integument, but this 
time it was not a chrysalis fostering a germ of new life but a napkin 
enfolding a buried talent 

‘While there was no doubt about the part played by the Christian 
Church in the West in calling a new commonwealth of parochial states 
into existence at and after the close of the first chapter of Western 
history in the eleventh century of the Christian Era, it was still, at the 
time of writing, a debatable question whether—and, on an affirmative 
answer, to what extent—the church was also the source of the parlia- 
mentary representative institutions which began, in the second chapter 
of Western history, to take shape in a number of Western parochial 
states, It had been affirmed and denied that these parochial secular 
rudiments of representative government had been derived from the 
regional conferences of bishops or had been copied from the oecumenical 
constitutions of monastic orders. Whatever the truth might be on this 
point, an historian might feel more confidence in ascribing an ecclesiastical 
Origin to the institutions of self-government in the city-states of the 
‘Medieval Western World: for it was certain that on the secular plane 
the civic self-government that had once been the distinctive political 
feature of the Hellenic Civilization did not survive the post-Diocletianic 
‘Age, and was indeed already wilting as far back as the early days of an 
‘Antonine ‘Indian Summer'—to judge, among other evidence, by the 
‘correspondence that passed between the Younger Pliny and the Em- 

eror Trajan when Pliny was governor of the province of Bithynia. 
By that date a vitality which was no longer finding a satisfactory outlet 
in secular civic life was flowing into the self-government of the local 
Christian communities in the municipal cells composing the Roman 
body politic;* and, though, in the stress of the social interregnum follow- 
ing the dissolution of the Roman Empire in the West, ecclesiastical 
institutions of local self-government went the same way as their secular 
patterns, the authoritarian influence exerted on elections of bishops by 
the incumbents of neighbouring sees and by the secular arm never 
wholly eradicated the memory of the historical fact that the election of 
a bishop was traditionally the prerogative of the clergy and people of 
the diocese. In so far as the development of local self-government in the 
city-states of a Medieval Western Christendom was due to the stimulus 
of memories of a similar dispensation in the past, the creative reminis- 
cence was a recollection of an ecclesiastical self-government in the 
Roman Imperial Age rather than of a previous secular self-government 
which had passed its zenith as far back as the beginning of the Hellenic 
‘Time of Troubles in the fifth century B.c. 


? See IX. viii. 184-6. 2 Mart xxv. 14-30; Luke six, 12-27. 
3 This Medieval Western renaissance of the Hellenic institution of the city-state is 
examined further in X. ix. 645-8. 
"This underlying connexion between the two phenomena in Bithynia that caused 
lng she greatest cce -the decay ofc nione and the spreid of Chien 
foes not seem to have Been apprehended by either the conscientious governor or the 
Jevelcheaded emperor. m La e 
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When weturn to consider the enlistment of ecclesiastical dignatories in 
theservice of secular governmentsasstatesmenandadministrators, wefind. 
a sharp divergence between the course of Western and Hindu history on 
the one side and Orthodox Christian and Far Eastern history on theother. 

In Western Christendom at moments of acute political and social 
crisis—as, for instance, when the Roman Empire was dissolving there 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era, or after the collapse of the 
Carolingian Empire in the ninth century—bishops were sometimes 
constrained by the importunity of their harassed flocks to take over the 
political as well as the ecclesiastical government of their dioceses. In 
the fifth century of the Christian Era this burden was thrust upon the. 
shoulders of Apollinaris Sidonius by his Auvergnat compatriots on the 
eve of the annexation of Auvergne by the Roman Empire’s Visigothic 
successor-state ; and the elected magistrates who governed the city-states 
of Northern Italy from the eleventh century onwards seem to have been 
the direct political heirs, not of Carolingian counts, but of the local 
bishops who had stepped into the breach when an over-centralized 
Carolingian administration had broken down. On the Italian side of the 
Alps the only local bishop, apart from the Pope, who retained this 
temporal authority during the later Middle Ages was the Bishop of 
Trent, on the outermost fringe of the North Italian city-state cosmos. 
In the less precocious Transalpine regions of Western Christendom 
prince-bishoprics survived until far into the Modern Age. Within the 
shrunken confines of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ the ecclesiastical 
principalities of Trent, Salzburg, Passau, Würzburg, Mainz, Trier, 
Köln, Münster, and Liége—to mention only a few of the most illustrious 
—were not swallowed up by their secular neighbours till A.D. 1803; and. 
even in the Kingdom of England, where the development of an effective 
central government had been brought on at an exceptionally early date 
by the Danish invasions and by the Norman Conquest, the Bishop 
Palatine of Durham did not lose the last vestiges of the attributes of 
temporal sovereignty until AD. 1836.1 

As the counsellors and ministers of secular rulers, the ecclesiastical 
dignatories of Western Christendom had had a longer and more 
continuous career of political activity than as temporal rulers in their 
own right. It was not, perhaps, surprising to see the government of a 
barbarian successor-state of the Roman Empire, such as the Visigothic 
Kingdom in the Iberian Peninsula in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era, virtually falling into the hands of the local bishops in council. 
Tt was more remarkable that, a thousand years later, after the beginning 
of the Modern Age, when a Transalpine Western Christendom, in the 
train of a Medieval Italy, had equipped itself with an educated laity, 
the secular sovereigns of a sixteenth-century England and Castile and 
a seventeenth-century France should still have been so prone as they 
were to place their governments in ecclesiastical hands. The bare recital 
of the names Wolsey, Ximenes, Adrian, Richelieu, Mazarin is enough 
to remind us of the prominence of ecclesiastics in the political life of the 


1 An Act of Parliament separating the Palatinate jurisdiction from the See of 
Durham and vesting itin the Crown was passed at Westminster on the arst June, 1836, 
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Western World in its Early Modern Age; and the list runs over into a 
self-consciously secular-minded eighteenth century. In a post-Hapsburg 
Spain an offshoot of the House of Bourbon burnt its fingers by placing 
itself in the venturesome hands of a Cardinal Alberoni; in a Bourbon 
France an archbishop of Toulouse, Etienne-Charles Lomérie de 
Brienne, was the last prime minister of an expiring Ancien Régime before 
Louis XVI recalled Necker and convened the States-General; and in 
2 post-Bourbon France a Napoleon appointed at his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs a revolutionary politician who had served his apprenticeship as 
abishop under the Ancien Régime. A procession of ecclesiastical statesmen 
that is headed by a fifth-century Roman vir senatorius who ended his 
carcer as bishop of Auvergne is closed by an eighteenth-century French. 
diplomatist who began his carcer as bishop of Autun. From the days of 
Sidonius to those of Talleyrand inclusive, the ‘parturient’ phase of the 
Christian Church’s service as a chrysalis was drawn out, in Gaul, over 
a span of more than twelve hundred years. 

In the Hindu World the political record of the Brahman Caste was 
no less impressive. The new commonwealth of parochial states which 
the Brahmans had conjured up in the eighth century of the Christian 
Era out of the post-Guptan social interregnum soon fell into a fratricidal 
‘warfare, and in the twelfth century this breakdown opened a breach for 
the entry of successive waves of alien invaders;! yet, through all sub- 
sequent vicissitudes of Hindu political fortunes, the Brahmans managed 
to make their services as secular administrators indispensable under 
the most diverse régimes. When a disintegrating Hindu Civilization 
entered into its universal state, Brahman agents—from junior clerks 
upwards to ministers of state—were employed by the Mughal Raj and 
the British Raj in succession. Akbar ruled India through the agency of. 
Mahésh Das (alias Raja Birbal), and in a.D. 1952 a Kashmiri Brahman, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was serving as the first Prime Minister of the British 
Raj's newly established Hindu successor-state. 

‘When we turn to the histories of the Orthodox Christian and Far 
Eastern civilizations, the picture changes. In the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom the ecumenical Patriarch Sergius's effective intervention 
in secular politics in the reign of the Emperor Heraclius (imperabat A.D. 
610-41) was, as we have seen, a flash in the pan; thereafter, the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate went into a political eclipse that lasted for more 
‘than eight hundred years; and, even when Mehmed the Conqueror 
found it convenient to turn this ancient Orthodox Christian ecclesiastical 
institution to the political account of an alien régime, he entrusted 
Gennadius with the management, not of the Ottoman Empire itself, 
but merely of its largest subject community, the Rüm Milleti. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era the Ottoman 
Government did bring itself to employ unconverted Greeks as ministers 
of state? and it recruited these Dragomans of the Porte and Dragomans 
ofthe Fleet from the Patriarchal cóterie in the Phanar at Constantinople; 
but these Christian Greek Ottoman high officials were invariably laymen. 
In a nascent Far Eastern Society the Mahayanian clerical administrators 

? See IV. iv. 99. 2 See IL ii, 222-8. 
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in the service of the barbarian successor-states of the Han Empire in 
the North played a political part not unlike that of the Catholic Christian 
bishops in Visigothic Spain; but, unlike their Western Christian 
counterparts, they had no successors. No Buddhist Richelieu found 
service with the Ming and no Buddhist Talleyrand with the Manchus. 

The picture changes again, however, when we pass from the political 
to the cultural plane; for a Mahāyāna which was driven out of the Far 
Eastern political arena so decisively by a resurgent Confucian School of 
‘scholar-administrators in the Age of the T'ang reasserted itself in the 
intellectual field in the Age of the Sung. The five Far Eastern philo- 
sophers, culminating in Chu Hsi,' who, in the course of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries of the Christian Era, created a new system of 
metaphysics and ethics in the belief that they were rediscovering the 
original meaning of the Confucian Classics, owed less to the authentic 
Confucian canon than to a Mahayanian Weltanschauung which by their 
day had so subtly permeated the intellectual atmosphere of the Far 
Eastern World that it could govern the thought of minds that were set 
upon ignoring or repudiating it.* 

This enduring intellectual potency was part of the heritage of the 
‘Mabiyana from a Primitive Buddhist school of philosophy of which this 
higher religion was a metamorphosis.’ In contrast to the Mahāyāna, 
Christianity had started life without any philosophical system of its own, 
and had subsequently found itself constrained to attempt the tour de 
‘force of presenting its faith in the alien intellectual terms of the Hellenic 
schools in order to commend itself to the intellectually cultivated upper 
stratum of the Hellenic Society.* In Western Christendom this Hellenic 
intellectual alloy in Christian thought became overwhelmingly dominant 
after it had been reinforced in the twelfth century by the ‘reception’ of 
Aristotelianism into a Western Christian theology; and, though the 
Christian Church did make a most effective contribution to intellectual 
progress in the West by founding and fostering the Western universities, 
it was not in the intellectual so much as in the artistic sphere that the 
cultural influence of Christianity on the Western Civilization made itself 
felt. In the West, the liturgy of the Christian Church was one of the 
roots of a secular literature’—first in the Latin that was the sacred lan- 
guage of the Church in the domain of the Patriarchate of Rome/ and 
thereafter in a galaxy of living vernacular tongues that burst out of their 
Latin swaddling clothes in the twelfth century as buds break into flower 
in spring? 

# See II. i. 202-3. 

2 See, for example, Fung Yu-len: A Short History of Chinese Philosophy 
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(Ë) THE INADEQUACY OF THE CHRYSALIS CONCEPT 


We have now perhaps carried our analysis far enough to warrant the 
conclusion that, in each of the eight cases that have been the subject of 
our inquiry so far, a church had in fact served as a chrysalis which had 
absorbed energy emitted by a disintegrating civilization and then, in the 
fullness of time, had transmitted this store of energy to another civil 
tion that had germinated in the transmissionary church's womb. If this 
conclusion is correct, the conception of a church as a chrysalis is borne 
out by the phenomena in so far as we have considered them up to this 
point; but we have still to ask ourselves two questions: First, does the 
transition from an 'apparented' to an ‘affiliated’ civilization invariably 
take place by way of a chrysalis church? And, second, even in a case in 
which a church has demonstrably served as an instrument for furthering 
the process of the reproduction of civilizations, does it follow that this 
service is the be-all and end-all of the church by which it has been 
rendered? Can we be sure that this is as important an event in the his- 
tory of the chrysalis church as it manifestly is in the history of the 
emergent civilization? Its importance for the church itself must be out- 
Standing if we are to be justified in taking this service as the key to the 
church’s historical function and significance. Yet it is conceivable that, 
in the church’s history, this may be a minor episode, if not a major 
aberration, Evidently our inquiry is not yet at an end. We must carry 
our analysis further. 

If we examine more closely our eight cases in which the transition 
from an ‘apparented’ to an ‘affiliated’ civilization had been made by way 
of a chrysalis church, we shall see that in all of them the ‘affliated’ 
society had been a civilization of the third generation and the 'apparented" 
society one of the second generation. The Western Civilization and the 
Orthodox Christian, both in its main body and in its Russian offshoot, 
are affiliated to the Hellenic, which in its turn is affliated to the Minoan. 
‘The Iranic and Arabic Muslim civilizations are affiliated to the Syriac, 
which is affiliated to the Minoan, as the Hellenic is. The Hindu Civiliza- 
tion is affiliated to the Indic, which in its turn is undoubtedly affliated 
to the so-called ‘Indus Culture’, whether this is to rank as a distinctive 
civilization in its own right, or whether it is to be classified as an offshoot 
or a colonial version of the Sumeric Civilization. Moreover, the progress 
of archaeological discovery, which had brought a not merely buried but 
also forgotten ‘Indus Culture’ to light within the lifetime of the writer of 
this Study, had subsequently verified and vindicated the Sinic tradition 
that there had been a ‘Shang Culture’ in the Yellow River Basin before 
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the rise of a Sinic Civilization there in the Chóu Age; and by the year 
AD. 1952 the disinterment of this buried but never forgotten pre-Sinic 
Shang Culture had been carried far enough to warrant a student of 
History in concluding that the Far Eastern Civilization, both in its main 
body in China and in its offshoot in Korea and Japan, resembled its 
living contemporaries in being a civilization of the third generation— 
seeing that the Sinic Civilization, to which the Far Eastern wes affiliated, 
had now proved to be affliated in its turn to an antecedent Shang Culture 
"which could no longer be dismissed as being merely legendary? This 
impressive uniformity suggests that the reproduction of civilizations 
through the agency of chrysalis churches may be a special feature of the. 
transition from civilizations of the second generation to those of the 
third. 

1f we test this conclusion by reckoning the generations from the 
standpoint, not of the 'apparented" and ‘affiliated’ civilizations, but of 
the chrysalis churches, we shall find ourselves arriving at the same 
uniform result; for the four churches—Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, 
and the Mahiyina—which served as chrysalises in the eight cases of 
reproduction that we are examining, had been, every one of them, the 
creation of the internal proletariat of a civilization of the second genera- 
tion. Christianity and the Mahiyina stood in this relation to a dis- 
integrating Hellenic Society, Islam to a disintegrating Syriac Society,4 
Hinduism to a disintegrating Indic Society. Moreover, in the two 
churches—namely Christianity and the Mahay’ina—in which the creative 
spark of life had been derived from a source outside the society by whose 
internal proletariat the church had been established, this alien source 
had likewise been a civilization of the second generation. Christianity 
had been inspired by the Syriac, and the Mahayana by the Indic, 
Civilization; and the Syriac and Indic societies, like the Hellenic Society 
within whose social framework Christianity and the Mahayana both grew 
up, were civilizations of the second generation. 

Not all civilizations of the second generation, however, had become 
apparented to civilizations of the third generation through a chrysalis 
church. The achievement of this by the Indic Society, for instance, had 
not been emulated by any of its three sister civilizations, The abortive 


1 The place of this Shang Culture in the history of the civilizations is examined further. 
in Xi: 575, 694, D 3, end 696, 
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First Syriac, Hittite, and Babylonic societies all passed away without 
generating successors; and, though the internal proletariat of the Baby- 
Ionic Society did succeed in creating two higher religions—Judaism and 
Zoroastianiom these embryonic universal churches both missed fire 
through being diverted to serve the militant political purpose of cham- 
pioning the Syriac Civilization, from which they had derived their 
inspiration, against an intrusive Hellenism." Thus, even in the transition. 
from the civilizations of the second to those of the third generation, the 
epiphany of a chrysalis church is not an invariable feature; and, if we 
now extend our survey first backwards in time behind the second 
generation and then forwards beyond the third generation, we shall find 
the picture changing. In the affiliation of the Hellenic and Syriac 
civilizations to the Minoan Civilization, and of the Indic Civilization to 
the Sumeric or to the Indus Culture, there is no trace of any chrysalis 
church performing the service which was rendered by Christianity, the 
‘Mahayana, Hinduism, and Islam in the next chapter of the story, when 
the Hellenic, Sinic, Indic, and Syriac civilizations in their turn repro- 
duced their kind in a third generation. 

In an earlier passage? we have considered the possibility that Orphism 
might be a vestige of an almost obliterated universal church, emanating 
from a Minoan internal proletariat, which then would have done for a 
nascent Hellenic Civilization what Christianity was to do in the next 
generation for the Orthodox Christian and Western civilizations. But 
on second thoughts? we have inclined to the view that Orphism was not 
a legacy inherited by the Hellenic Society from a Minoan past but was 
an artificial and somewhat academic product of Hellenism itself in the 
Achaemenian Age when, on this view, Orphism was self-consciously 
manufactured by sophisticated Hellenic souls which had been made 
aware of a spiritual void in their own social heritage by a sudden revela- 
tion, through the conductive medium of the Achaemenian Empire, of 
the spiritual riches of Syriac religion and Indic philosophy. 

If we turn from an almost unknown Minoan to a rather less obscure 
Sumeric history in its disintegration phase, a glimmer of light here 
enables us just to discern the emergence of the rudiments of a higher 
religion from an idolatrous worship which the inventors of Agriculture 
had paid to their own astounding handivork.* The worship of a god 
who dies for his worshippers, and of a goddess who is the dying god's 
mother and also his bride, seems to have been communicated by a dis- 
integrating Sumeric Civilization not only to its Hittite and abortive 
Syriac successors and to its Egyptiac neighbour but to barbarian and 
primitive peoples beyond the pale of Civilization up to the extreme 
north-western bounds of the Old World This Sumeric worship of 


1 See V. v. 117-26, 
2 In Ti 95-100. 

2 See Y, 82-87 and 697-8 and X. ix, 738-40. 

4 See HL iil, 256-9. 

3 See I. ioris n. T, and V. v. 140-50. Henri Frankfort, in Kinguhip and the Gods 
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‘Tammuz and Ishtar had perhaps been the first institutional embodiment 
of a new spiritual insight that was so deep and significant that it was still 
to be found at the heart of the higher religions that were living and 
working in the Oikoumené in the twentieth century of the Christian Era. 
Ishtar—the goddess who was at the same time ‘virgin, mother and 
queen'—lived for followers of the Mahayana in Kwanyin as well as for 
Christians in Mary, while Tammuz lived in Amitabha as well as in 
Husayn and in Christ? The inchoate Sumeric higher religion which was 
eventually to bear this precious spiritual fruit does not, however, seem. 
to have lent itself in its infancy to the mundane social task of serving as 
a chrysalis in the transition from a Sumeric to a Hittite or an abortive 
First Syriac Civilization. When the curtain rises on a Hittite World 
whose infancy was still obscure to historians in A.D. 1952, we find the 
gods of the 'apparented' Surneric Society sharing the field with the gods 
of the north-western barbarians who had brought a new civilization to 
birth by overrunning the Anatolian provinces of a dissolving Sumeric 
Empire of the Four Quarters? The Anatolian cult of Ishtar had to wait 
until the Hittite Civilization, in its turn, hed gone down to Sheol before 
the introduction of the Sumeric goddess into the Hellenic World under 
the name of Cybele by a Hittite contingent of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat enabled her worshippers to compete with those of Isis, 
Mithras, and Christ for the pvlege—orcorude—of providing a chrysalis 
for the transition from a declining Hellenic Civilization to successor 
societies of the same species. 

In the Egyptiac World, where the Sumeric pair of divinities ac- 
climatized themselves under the names Osiris and Isis, their wor- 
shippers did, if Breasted is right! come within an ace of creating a 
proletarian church which might have conjured a new civilization out of 
‘the social interregnum that followed the break-up of ‘the Middle Empire’. 
But this denouement, which would have anticipated by a whole genera- 
tion the performance of the chrysalis role by Christianity, the Mahayana, 
Hinduism, and Islam, was prevented at the last moment by an union 
sacrée between the hitherto mutually antipathetic and hostile religions 
of the Egyptiac internal proletariat and dominant minority against the 
alien religion of the intrusive barbarian Hyksos; and, in consequence, 
the Egyptiac Civilization was able to double the natural term of its life, 
at the cost of renouncing the possibility of reproducing its kind. 

Tt thus appears that the intervention of a church in the role of chrysalis, 
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which was a normal occurrence in the transition from civilizations of the 
second generation to their successors in the third generation, had never 
occurred in the corresponding transition to the second generation from 
the first. No such phenomenon had attended the exits of either the 
Sumeric and Egyptiac or the other primary civilizations, namely the 
Minoan, the Andean, and the Mayan; and, in passing, we may note 
that, so far as we know, the New World had never given birth to any 
indigenous higher religion in any chapter of the history of civilizations 
there. 

If we now extend our survey in the opposite direction in Time, and 
review the latter ends of the civilizations of the third generation, we shall 
find that in this chapter of the story too, down to the time of writing, 
there had been no examples, and few auguries, of a repetition of the 
process of reproduction by way of chrysalis churches, This difference 

m the preceding chapter was not due to an absence of those ci 
stances that had been the predisposing conditions when the Christan 
Church, the Mabiyána, Hinduism, and Islam had been created by the 
internal proletariats of disintegrating civilizations of the second genera- 
tion; for, whatever might be the state of the Western, Iranic Muslim, 
and Arabic Muslim societies in the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era; each of the five other surviving civilizations had by that time given 
unmistakable proof of being in disintegration by having entered into a 
universal state; yet these five civilizations, between them, had failed to 
produce a crop of higher religions that could compare with their pre- 
decessors’ religious harvest at a corresponding stage in their history, and 
the balance is not redressed if we add to the catalogue the meagre 
symptoms? in a Western World whose disintegration could not, in A.D. 
1952, yet be taken for granted. 

Of the rudiments of higher religions that had been thrown up by one 
or other of the eight civilizations that were still alive in the sixth decade 
of the twentieth century of the Christian Era, some had stultified them- 
selves by going into politics and resorting to violence, while others, 
which had refrained from stultifying themselves in this way and had 
persisted in a gentle course, had en after all stultifed themselves 
nevertheless by falling into the trap that had once ensnared the Osirian 
Church in the Egyptiae World, These persistently gentle religions had 
carried their practice of non-violence to the point of depriving them- 
selves of their raison d'étre by becoming reconciled to a dominant 
minority whose failure to save society had called them into existence to 
stand in the breach. These miscarriages have come to our notice already 
in our survey of internal proletaríats and their works, and in this place 
we have merely to remind ourselves of episodes that have been touched 
"upon already there. 

‘An outstanding example of self-stultification through resort to force 
was presented in Hindu history by Sikhism, a would-be synthesis of 
Hinduism with Islam which had started by practising fraternity as a 
corollary to its preaching of monotheism, had gone astray through allow- 
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ing itself to become the sectarian faith of militant founders of asuccessor- 
state of the Mughal Raj, and had come eventually to be little more than. 
the distinctive mark of a community that had virtually become another 
Hindu caste. The more romantic fate of perishing with the sword that 
they had misguidedly drawn had been suffered in China under the 
Manchu Empire by the T'ai Ping! and in the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom under the Ottoman Empire by the followers of Sheykh 
Bedr-ed-Din and thereafter by the adherents of a resurgent Im&mi 
Shi'ism, while the Bektisht movement had steered clear of this parti- 
cular wrong turning, only to sacrifice its occurnenical mission for the 
sake of becoming, first a regimental badge for the Ottoman Janissary 
Corps, and afterwards a national heterodoxy for Albanian barbarians? 
whose war-bands had just missed their manifest destiny of entering into 
the heritage of an Ottoman Empire in dissolution.* 

In the Western World an ideal of social justice had lured a Christian 
sect into seeking to anticipate God’s work by drawing the sword when 
the militant wing of the Anabaptist movement had seized the Tyrolese 
city of Brixen in A.D. 1528 and the Westphalian city of Münster in A.D. 
1534; and it was the same impatience to put down the mighty from 
their seat and to exalt the humble and meek that had found vent, in a 
semi-Westernized Russia in A.D. 1917, in a similar recourse to violence 
in which a band of militant Marxists had seized, not one city, but an 
empire, and had victoriously maintained their hold on their huge prize. 
against the hostile world in arms to which their Anabaptist forerunners 
had quickly succumbed. Like a latter-day Mahayanian Buddhism, this 
latter-day Marxian Communism could neither be classified correctly 
nor understood aright as anything but a religion; for, though Marxism, 
too, was a metamorphosis of a philosophy, and though its exponents 
vehemently denounced and repudiated Religion in general and Christi- 
anity in particular, the Marxian myth, faith, and hope all betrayed 
their Christian origins,” and the Marxian mission to preach the gospel 
to every creature! ran true to type by stultifying itself, as other once 
‘oecumenical-minded religious movements had stultified themselves in 
their day, when it enlisted in the service of a secular state. 

In a previous Part of this Study, written before the General War of 
A.D. 1939-45;° it has been suggested that, in a Westernizing World which. 
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at that time, on the political plane, was still a house of many mansions, 
‘Marxism might be heading towards the prosaic destination that Sikhism, 
‘Imami Shi'ism, and Bektashism had each already reached in becoming 
the national religion of a parochial state. By the year A.D. 1952 Mankind 
had seen the number of Great Powers in the World reduced to no more 
than two through the cumulative effect of two world wars in one lifetime, 


in dubioque fuere utrorum ad regna cadendum 
‘omnibus humanis esset terraque marique." 


Communism, now dominant by force over one of two political spheres 
between which the World had come to be partitioned, now appeared to. 
be playing for the supreme stakes of world power or downfall; yet in 
essence its prospects were unchanged; for the compromising subser- 
"rience to the Soviet Union, into which the Communist Movement had 
fallen during the inter-war years as a result of its brilliant politico- 
military success in seizing and holding the Russian Empire by force, 
had been confirmed and intensified by the outcome of the Second World 
‘War. This picture had not been changed in its essence by the capture of 
China in a.D. 1948-9, which had been another brilliant politico-military 
success in Communism's career; for this had only harnessed Com- 
munism to a second Great Power and thereby given Communism the 
role of serving as the ideological expression of a temporary coincidence 
between Chinese and Russian political interests. If the Soviet Union 
was destined to provide a Westernizing World with its universal 
state, no doubt Communism would be rewarded for its alliance with the 
state which, in that event, would be the single surviving Great Power. 
‘The Soviet Union's established ‘ideology’ would then be imposed on. 
the World as its official faith; but, whatever might or might not be the 
Soviet Union's prospects of attaining world-wide dominion, it could be 
forecast with confidence, in the light of the historical precedents,? that 
Communism's reward, if it were ever to be won, would prove to be 
Dead Sea fruit; for the Human Heart is the only realm on Earth in 
which a religion can reign, and nothing so surely alienates the Heart as 
an attempt to force an entry into it by breaking the will with the 
bludgeon of political coercion. 

‘This completes our tale of the new religions, thrown up by the sur- 
viving civilizations, that appeared in A.D. 1952 to have compromised 
their spiritual prospects by going into politics and resorting to force. 
‘The alternative snare, into which the meek are prone to fall, of coming 
to terms with an unregenerate dominant minority and allowing them- 
selves to be drawn into its ranks and insensibly influenced by its éthos. 
appeared, by the same date of observation, to have entangled most of 
the rest of the nascent new higher religions that might otherwise perhaps 
have been capable of providing chrysalis churches if the process of the 
reproduction of civilizations was to repeat itself by that means. 

"he popular adaptations of the Mahayana which had sprung up 
among the internal proletariat of a Japanese offshoot of the Far Eastern. 
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Society during its Time of Troubles! had in the subsequent universal 
state been fused by a severely authoritarian Tokugawa régime into a 
spiritual amalgam with an exotic Confucianism and an archaistic Shinto ;* 
and in this Japanese syncretism the popular hope of salvation by faith 
in the power of a compassionate-hearted Amida had been swallowed up 
in the philosophic self-discipline of a dominant minority and the primi- 
tive self-worship of an artificially insulated fraction of Mankind. In the 
Hindu World an attempt, in the shape of the Brahm Samaj, at a syn- 
thesis between Hinduism and Christianity? had been diverted, not by 
the flagrant militancy that had been the bane of the Hindu-Muslim 
Sikh Khalsa, but by the more insidiously corrupting attractions of an 
exotic middle-class Western way of life under a British Raj. In the 
‘Western World itself the same ironic spiritual penalty for social virtue 
had overtaken the non-militant Mennonite and Moravian Anabaptists* 
and their kindred spirits in the Society of Friends’ during the lull 
between the Wars of Religion and the Wars of Nationality. In that 
liberal and utilitarian age the epigoni of Elizabethan and Jacobean saints 
and martyrs had been captivated by a Georgian and Victorian pros- 

verity and respectability; and the anaesthetic spiritual atmosphere of a 
Bourgeois ‘commonwealth of swine” had stilled the pricks, aud thereby 
blunted the creativity, of an ancestral faith in which the spark of divine 
fire had first been kindled by tribulation. In the United States the 
fascinating mirage of a middle-class Earthly Paradise which had been 
conjured up there at the North and in the West since the Civil War of 
A.D. 1861-5 seemed to be exerting an effect even on the anima naturaliter 
Christiana of an ‘under-privileged’ Negro minority, still battened down 
in the sump of an alien society, whose traditional rendering of the 
religion which their forefathers had received from their White masters 
had been inspired by the agonizing experiences of deracination and 
enslavement 

When we have discounted the prospects of those living higher 
religions whose adherents had turned either savage or soft, we are left 
with a couple of heterodox versions of Islam—the Baha’iyah and the 
 Ahmadiyah?—as the only competitors still in the field, midway through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, for the role of supplying the 
‘Western Civilization with a chrysalis church. 

These negative findings of our inquiry did not, of course, prove con- 
clusively that History was not going to repeat itself in this case. Within 
the lifetime of the writer and his readers the rational and comfortable 
life that had been lived by a privileged minority in the leading countries 
of the West in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of the Christian 
Era had been shown, by the shattering cumulative effect of two world 
wars in one lifetime, to have been something local, transitory, and 
exceptional, and not the dawn of a mundane millennium for which its 
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dazzled beneficiaries had mistaken it. 1f the advent of prosperity had 
banked down the fires of religion, the recurrence of adversity might fan 
them into flame again. And, even apart from the change of outlook 
which the catastrophes of the twentieth century had brought in their 
train, it was manifestly still too early to make any confident prophecy 
about the religious destinies of the Western World. Denizens of that 
world half-way through that century were not in a position to tell 
whether the Western Civilization was already in disintegration or was 
still in growth. Even if it should prove to have already broken down, the 
one thing certain about its condition was that it had not yet entered into 
auniversal state;and, evenif itshould prove to have been, at that moment, 
so far gone in decline as to be on the verge of political unification under 
a pax oecumenica, a comparison with the situation in other societies of 
the same species at a corresponding stage of their history would suggest 
that the contemporary observer was most unlikely to be able to foresee 
the shape of spiritual things to come. In the Hellenic World on the eve 
of the Augustan Peace, in the lifetime of Cieero (vivebat 106-43 B.C.) 
and Julius Caesar (eivebat 100-44 2.c.), who could have cast the horo- 
scope of a still unborn heterodox offshoot of Judaism? And, in the Sinic 
World in the generation before Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s, who could have 
guessed the role that was to be played in the last chapter of Sinic history 
by a Mahayanian church which at that date had still to arise out of a 
Primitive Buddhist philosophy through an encounter between three 
occidental civilizations whose very existence was unknown to the Sinic 
World of the third century B.c.? 

In the light of these historical parallels it would have been rash in the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era to pronounce dogmatically that 
the Baha'i and Ahmadi movements—exotic and insignificant though 
they might appear to be at this time—were incapable of playing, in a 
later chapter of Western history, the role of Christianity in Hellenic 
history and of the Mahayana in Sinic. It would have been rasher still to 
declare that this part would not be played by some religion that, in the 
sixth decade of the twentieth century, was still unborn. In and after the 
General War of a.D. 1939-45 the social scourge and personal catastrophe 
of deracination had smitten the Western World, for the first time in its 
history, with a violence that was comparable, scale for scale,’ with its 
gi heuer movements of deportation, fight, and expulsion in the vast areas in 
these year, at one wage or anther ofthe war and i sterethy were te most cone 
Spicuous but perhaps not the most significant features in the picture. We have also to 
‘Star in mind (ut the soldiers in the invading end the berating armies were separated 
from their homes and families for years on end as both combatants and priscnera of 
War, In countries that were bombed without being invaded, there was a Yast exodus 
f children, industrial worker, and civil servanta from the cities to the countrys 
And even the United States, which was unique among the major beligerenis in remain- 
{ng exempt from the direct devastation produced by miliary operations, was far from 
eg exempt fom the malady of deracination and is paychologa fei Apart fom 
forces in Africa, Europe, Aaa, and the Pacifc, the enormous indgetral war fort of 
the Unite States was achieved at the cost of a general post of industrial workers over the 
‘ast area of the Continental United Sentes, and even the ruri population of previously 
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ravages in the Babylonic and Syriac worlds in the eighth, seventh, and 
sixth centuries n.c. and in the Hellenic World in the last two centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian Era; and an experience of tribula- 
tion which had been so potent in its spiritual effects in each of these 
other two cases was perhaps unlikely to be altogether barren of similar 
consequences in the history of the Western Civilization. Yet, even when 
the wary historian had made these circumspect reservations, he would 
still have to report that, within his limited range of vision, there was at 
any rate no positive indication that History was going to repeat itself in 
this case by producing another generation of civilizations through the 
agency of another generation of chrysalis churches. 

‘We have now perhaps carried our survey as far as our knowledge and 
understanding allow in either direction from our point of departure, 
which was the service rendered by churches as chrysalises in the transi- 
tion to the eight still living civilizations from their four progenitors. In 
the perspective which this reconnaissance has opened up for us, one 
conclusion seems clear. This chrysalis-church mechanism for the repro- 
duction of civilizations had been the exception, not the rule. ‘Though 
this species of human society that we call ‘civilizations’ had been in 
existence, up to date, for no longer than some five or six thousand years, 
societies of this species had reproduced themselves at least twice over 
already, and might repeat the performance again for all that a twentieth- 
century Western student of History could tell; but it was only in the 
genesis of one out of these successive litters of civilizations that the 
process of reproduction had taken this particular form. A previous litter 
had been produced without the aid of chrysalis churches, and there was 
no reason for supposing that subsequent litters might not be produced 
without it likewise. Chrysalis churches were evidently not a necessity of 
life for the species of society known as civilizations; and this observation 
suggested that, conversely, the species of society known as churches 
could not have come into existence simply in order to perform this ser- 
vice. While History testified that the four living churches had in fact 
performed this service on one occasion, it also indicated that this episode 
in the careers of these churches might have been incidental and perhaps 
even accidental, If this was the truth, it signified that the historic role 
of these churches as chrysalises for civilizations told a historian no more 
than their fabulous role as cancers told him about the essence of their 
nature, mission, and prospects. In our search for this ultimate objective 
of our inquiry, we have once again drawn blank. If we are to continue 
our investigation, we must make a fresh start from quite a different 
premiss, 


of these few years, man-power and horse-power were largely replaced by machines 
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(II) CHURCHES AS A HIGHER SPECIES OF 
SOCIETY 


(à) A REVISION OF OUR CLASSIFICATION OF SPECIES OF SOCIETY 


A Reversal of Roles 
In our inquiry into the relation between churches and civilizations 
up to this point, we have tacitly worked on the assumption that in the 
interplay between societies of these two species the civilizations had been 
the protagonists and that the role of the churches, whether usefully 
subsidiary or obnoxiously corrosive," had, on either interpretation, been 
secondary and subordinate. Now that our operations on these lines have 
proved fruitless, let us try the effect of reversing our point of view. Let 
us open our minds to the possibility that the churches might be the 
otagonists and that vice versa the histories of the civilizations might 
Fave to be envisaged and interpreted in terms, not of their ovn destinies, 
but of their effect on the history of Religion. 

‘As our opening operation in this alternative line of inquiry, let us. 
combine our previous tables of higher religions? and civilizations’ into 
a single conspectus and see what conclusions this visual presentation of 
our problem yields us on our new working hypothesis. 

‘The order in which the representatives of three species of human 
society are set out in the resultant new table‘ is in the first place a 
chronological one. The primitive societies, as we have noticed in another 
context must be actually older than Mankind itself; for, if the pre- 
human progenitors of the Human Race had not already become social 
animals, it is hard to imagine how they could have been transfigured 
into human beings.‘ After Man had become human, he continued to live 
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in primitive societies for hundreds of thousands of years before the first 
civilizations made their appearance; and the first civilizations were con- 
siderably older than the first higher religions. Even the rudiments of 
higher religions did not appear till some of the civilizations of the first 
generation were already disintegrating, while the rise of fully-fledged 
higher religions was subsequent to the breakdown of civilizations of the 
second generation. Thus our series is a chronological sequence; but it is 
also a genealogical tree; for the primary civilizations must have been 
derived from the primitive societies through mutations achieved in 
response to challenges from the physical environment; the first rudi- 
ments of higher religions were derived from the primary civilizations 
through their internal proletariats; the secondary civilizations were 
derived from the primary civilizations either through the primary 
civilizations’ dominant minorities or through their external proletariats ; 
the fully-fledged higher religions were derived from the secondary 
civilizations through their internal proletariats; the tertiary civilizations 


building imply wider social groups; but why cannot speech have Berun within the 
Ey Meyer soma to beg the ein, 
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were derived from the secondary through higher religions providing 
chrysalis-churches; and the internal proletariats of disintegrating tertiary 
civilizations had been creating the rudiments of higher religions of a 
new generation—rudiments, whose genesis was, at the time of writing, 
an accomplished fact, though their prospects were still obscure, Let 
us now apply to this serial order of societies, which is both chronological 
and genealogical, our new experimental procedure of viewing the 
histories of civilizations in terms of the histories of higher religions. 

On this view, we shall have first of all to revise our previous tacit and 
‘uncritical assumptions about the raison d'étre of civilizations. We shall 
have to think of the civilizations of the second generation as having come 
into existence, not in order to perform achievements of their own, and 
not in order to reproduce their kind in a third generation, but in order 
to provide an opportunity for fully-fledged higher religions to come to 
birth; and, since the genesis of these higher religions was a consequence 
of the breakdowns and disintegrations of the secondary civilizations, 
we must regard the closing chapters in the secondary civilizations’ 
histories—chapters which, from their standpoint, spell failure—as being 
their justification for existence and their title to significance. In the same 
line of thought, we shall have to think of the primary civilizations as 
having come into existence, in their day, for the same purpose. Unlike 
their successors in the second generation, these pioneer civilizations 
failed to fulfil their raison d'étre directly by bringing higher religions to 
birth. The rudimentary higher religions that their internal probeariat, 
did create—the worship of Tammuz and Ishtar and the worship of 
Osiris and Isis—did not come to flower. Yet, in spite of this immediate 
failure, the primary civilizations accomplished their mission indirectly 


Aisintegrations of the Syriac and the Indic civilizations were protracted by the Hellenic 
Civilization’ forcible intrusion upon them. The disintegration of the Indie Civilization 
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by giving birth to secondary civilizations out of whose breakdown and. 
disintegration the fully-fledged higher religions did eventually arise. 
‘We were feeling our way towards this revised view of the significance 
of the histories of the civilizations, and towards this inverted valuation 
of the growth-chapters and the disintegration-chapters of the story, 
when we were making our survey of universal states and were discovering 
that these master-institutions of civilizations in decline were apt to be 
barren in so far as they worked for themselves and fruitful only in the 
service of alien beneficiaries.’ We have now to apply this finding com- 
prehensively to the histories of civilizations from beginning to end. 


Revelation through Tribulation 

On this showing, the successive rises and falls of the primary and the 
secondary civilizations are an example of a rhythm—observed in other 
contexts*—in which the successive revolutions of a wheel carry a 
vehicle, not on the repetitive circular course that the revolving wheel 
itself describes, but in a progressive movement towards a goal. And, 
if we ask ourselves why the descending movement in the revolution of 
the wheel of Civilization should be the sovereign means of carrying the 
chariot of Religion forward and upward, we shall find our answer in the 
truth that Religion is a spiritual activity, and that spiritual progress is 
subject to a'law' proclaimed by Aeschylus in the two words det pdos, 
and by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the verse: ‘Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.”? 

Tf we apply this intuition of the nature of spiritual life to a spiritual 
endeavour that culminated in the flowering of Christianity and her 
sister higher religions the Mahayana, Islam, and Hinduism, we may 
discern in the passions of Tammuz and Attis and Adonis and Osiris 
a foreshadowing of the Passion of Christ, and may find in Christ's 
Passion a crowning experience in the spiritual travail of legions of human 
souls in successive failures of the secular enterprise of Civilization. 

Christianity itself had arisen out of spiritual travail that was a con- 
sequence of the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization; and this was 
tthe latest chapter in a longer story; for Christianity had Jewish and 
Zoroastrian roots, and these roots—altruistically fertile in à stem that 
had been grafted on to them—had sprung from the earlier breakdown 
of two other civilizations of the second generation, the Babylonic and 
the Syriac, which had become locked together, in an embrace that was 
both deadly and fruitful, in the course of their simultaneous disintegra- 
tion.* The living waters of Zoroastrianism had flowed into the stream 
of Judaism—to find their way thence, in the fullness of time, into the 
river of Christianity’—within the framework of an Achaemenian Empire 
that had provided the Syriac World with its universal state; and Judaism 


1 See Part VI, passim, above. 2 Seo IV, iv, 34-38 and V. vi. 324-5, 
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and Zoroastrianism alike had been the spiritual fruit of the tribulation 
of a preceding Time of Troubles. The kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
in which the well-springs of Judaism were to be found, had been two 
of the many warring parochial states of the Syriac World in its ages of 
growth and disintegration ; and the premature and permanent overthrow 
of these mundane commonwealths, and extinction of all the political 
hopes which had been bound up with their existence as independent 
polities, were the experiences that had brought the religion of Judaism. 
to birth and had evoked the highest expression of its spirit in the elegy 
of the Suffering Servant that had been indited in the sixth century 2.c. 
during the last throes of a Syriac Time of Troubles, on the eve of the 
foundation of the Achaemenian Empire by Cyrus." 

"This was not, however, the beginning of the story of progressive 
spiritual experience of which Christianity was the climax; for the 
Judaic root of Christianity had a Mosaic root of its own, and this 
pre-prophetic phase of religion in Israel and Judah had been the 
‘outcome of a previous secular catastrophe, the break-up of ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt. Whether or not there was any truth in the Israelites’ 
tradition that, in the militantly expansive chapter of Egyptiac history 
following the expulsion of the Hyksos, the Hebrews had been tempo: 
arily conscripted into the Egyptiac internal proletariat, it was certain 
that they had filtered into the Egyptian dominions in Syria as barbarians 
from,the North Arabian Steppe during an age in which Syria was being 
annexed to a disintegrating Minoan World through a mass-migration of 
refugees from the Aegean “Isles of the Sea’.t The Israelites themselves 
believed that this Egyptiac episode in their history had been preceded 
by a Sumeric initiation, in which Moses’ forefather and forerunner 
Abraham had received a revelation and a promise from a divinity that 
was the One True God, and had been led by this divine guidanceto extri- 
cate himself from the doomed imperial city of Ur, as Christian, in The 
Pilgrim's Progress, fied betimes from the City of Destruction. According 
to the tradition the enlightenment of Abraham was the first act in God's 
manifestation of Himself to a Chosen People; and the secular historical 
background against which this opening of a spiritual drama was set was 
the break-up of an ‘Empire of the Four Quarters’ which had been the 
final embodiment of a disintegrating Sumeric Civilization. Thus the 
first step in a spiritual progress which was to culminate in Christianity 
was traditionally associated with the first instance, known to historians, 
of the collapse of a universal state, which is the supreme catastrophe for 
a secular civilization. 

‘Though a twentieth-century Western historian did not know whether 
‘Abraham’ and ‘Moses? were ‘historical characters’, the answer to that 
question was not of capital importance, since it could be taken as certain 
that their names stood for authentically historical stages of religious 
experience, The human beings who ‘learnt through suffering’ in the last 
agonies of the Sumeric and Egyptiac civilizations were precursors of 
Prophets of Israel and Judah who were enlightened, in their turn, by 


1 See V. vi, 130-39, 2 See V. v. r19, na. 
2 See VLL nid 43. 4 See I. i. 929g and 10055 aad V Y. Bri 
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the tribulations of a Babylonic and Syriac Time of Troubles," and all 
these men of sorrows were precursors of Christ. The successive suffer- 
ings through which they won a progressive enlightenment stood out, 
on a retrospective view, as Stations of the Cross in anticipation of the 
Crucifixion? 

n this perspective, Christianity could be seen to be the climax of 
a continuous upward movement of spiritual progress which had not 
merely survived successive secular catastrophes but had drawn from 
them its cumulative inspiration. To judge by this momentous his- 
torical instance, the circumstances favourable to spiritual and to 
secular progress are not only different but are antithetical; and 
this ‘law’—if we have stumbled here upon a ‘law’ governing the 
relations between mundane life and Religion—is not a paradox. 
Spiritual and secular ideals are at variance; they are perpetually striving 
with one another for mastery over human souls; and it is therefore not 
surprising that souls should be deaf to the call of the Spirit in times of 
secular prosperity, and sensitive to the neglected whisper of the still 
small voice? when the vanity of This World is brought home to them by 
secular catastrophes and when their hearts are softened by the sufferings 
and sorrows that these catastrophes inflict, When the house that Man 
has built for himself falls in ruin about his ears and he finds himself 
‘standing again in the open at the mercy of the elements, he also finds 
himself standing again face to face with a God whose perpetual presence 
is now no longer hidden from Man's eyes by prison walls of Man's own. 
making. If this is the truth, the interregna which punctuate secular 
history by intervening between the submergence of one civilization and 
the emergence of a successor may be expected to have, as their counter- 
parts in religious history, not breaches of continuity or pauses in the 
pulsation of life, but flashes of intense spiritual illumination and bursts 
of fervent spiritual activity. 


‘The Higher Religions’ Consensus and Dissension 


On this reading, the history of Religion appears to be unitary and 
progressive by contrast with the multiplicity and repetitiveness of the 
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histories of civilizations; and this contrast in the Time-dimension 
presents itself in the Space-dimension as well; for Christianity and the 
other higher religions that, in the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era, were living side by side, in an Oikoumené which had recently become 
coextensive with the whole habitable and traversable surface of the 
planet, had a closer affinity among themselves than coeval civilizations 
had been apt to have with one another.! 

"This affinity was conspicuously close as between Christianity and the 
Mahayana, which shared the same vision of God* as a self-sacrificing 
saviour, and owed this penetrating common insight into God’s nature 
to a common Syriac inspiration within a common Hellenic framework. 
While, in an Hellenic universal state provided by the Roman Empire, 
aproletarian religion sprung from Judaism was being translated into terms 
of Greek philosophy, the inverse process of converting an Indic philo- 
sophy into a proletarian religion was being carried out, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of a Hellenizing World, in the Kushan successor-state of Bactrian 
Greek empire-builders who had ‘abolished the Hindu Kush’ ;3and the uni- 
form influence of these convergent experiences on the two religions was 
manifest eighteen hundred years later. As for Islam and Hinduism, we 
have noticed in other contexts that they had allowed themselves to be 
used for the compromising secular purpose of expelling an intrusive 
mew ideas are seeking to break through’ (Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertume, 4th ed., 
Fal, iy Part (Sttigare and Berlin 93, Cotta), bp. 238-7 and 293). 

"This would app to be the answer roa qubtion wien had been mused by Kast 
Jasper, in Vom Urgrang und Ziel der Geschichte (Munich 1949, Pipe 
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Hellenism from the Syriac and from the Indic World respectively; but 
this was not the last word that remained to be said about them; for, 
notwithstanding this mundane role of theirs in an encounter between, 
civilizations, they too reflected insights into the nature of God which 
gave them a distinctive meaning and mission of their own on the spiritual 
plane. Islam was a reaffirmation of the unity of God against an apparent 
weakening in Christianity’s hold on a vitally important truth which had 
been won for Mankind by Judaism ; Hinduism re-affirmed the personality 
of God—at any rate on the plane of reality on which God reveals Him- 
self as an object of devotion for a human worshipper—against an 
apparent denial of the existence of personality in the Primitive Buddhist 
system of philosophy. An exponent of the Mahfyina might protest 
that this denial was no part either of Siddhartha Cautama's original 
teaching or of latter-day Mahayanian practice, and an exponent of 
Christianity might protest that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity was 
an enunciation of the sociality of God which left the recognition of God’s 
unity intact. Yet, in maintaining that a synthesis of all the essential 
truths about God was to be found in his own religion, neither the 
Christian nor the Buddhist would deny that the Muslim and the Hindu 
were alertly alive to certain aspects of the truth—even if they might 
appear, in Christian and Mahayanian eyes, to be blind to others. 

After agreeing with the follower of the Mahāyāna in this verdict on 
the rival claims of the Muslim and the Hindu, a Christian might go 
on to maintain that there was one aspect of the truth that was revealed 
in Christianity alone? While Islam, Hinduism, and the Maháyina 
shared with Christianity the vision of God as Man’s lord, and the 
Mabiyina shared with her the vision of Him as Man's saviour, Chris- 
tianity was unique (so the Christian might contend) in revealing God to 
Man as Man's father and brother.* 
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So the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying: 'O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
"Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! — 
“Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
‘But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
“And thou must love me who have died for thee.”* 


"This claim that Christianity made to pre-eminence over her sister 
religions (a claim that was, of course, echoed in counter-claims of theirs) 
was a crux for an historian brought up in a Christian tradition. 

"The personal tour de force which an historian has to attempt if he is 
to perform his professional service for his fellow human beings is to 
correct, by imagination, the bias inherent in the standpoint at which he 
has been placed by the historical accidents of his birth and upbringing, 
in order to see and present the flux of human life sub specie aeternitatis, 
But human attempts to see human affairs through God’s eyes must 
always fall infinitely short of success; and, while it is difficult enough 
for the historian to correct his political bias 2s a citizen of a state and his 
cultural bias as a member of a society, the hardest of all the feats of 
imagination that are required of him is to see beyond the Weltanschauung 
of an ancestral higher religion. If he turns savage against it and tries to 
break out of its confines by force, the faith of his fathers revenges itself 
"upon him by becoming a veritable prison-house whose magic walls 

the ex-Christian atheist and the still Christian believer together 
in a common mental captivity which is palpable to a non-Christian 
Jooker-on. With this warning to himself tnd his readers, the writer 
of this Study will venture to express his personal belief that the four 
higher religions that were alive in the age in which he was living 
were four variations on a single theme, and that, if all the four com- 
ponents of this heavenly music of the spheres could be audible on 
Earth simultaneously, and with equal clarity, to one pair of human 
‘ears, the happy hearer would find himself listening, not to a discord, 
but to a harmony? 
and Pris Roberts An pie containing the Strange Maia Experience of Karshish, 
SA searching Christian ci 


Past of the present Study, by Mr. Martin Wight hus been printed, with ite suthor's 
annex to this chapter ‘belie, 


Mr. Wighe's exposition of the historic Christian standpoint regarding the relation bez 
tween Christianity and the other higher religions was not merely correct; it also appeared 
To him to go to the hear of the matter; and the writer therefore agreed with Me. Wiphte 

clusion that his solution of the problem of the relationship between Christianity and 
higher religions fails to be in Christian terms if the interpretation of the word "Chris- 
tiam” was to be confined, as the Christian Church was, no doubt, historically and jurio 
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"This belief is declared—in terms that, no doubt, betray the inevitable 
bias and limitations of an hereditary Christian standpoint—in a passage 
from the pen of a leader of Christian thought and action in the genera- 
tion of the wars of 1914 and 1939 whose untimely death had been a 
grievous loss to his contemporaries. 

“All that is noble in the non-Christian systems of thought or conduct or 
worship is the work of Christ upon them and within them. By the Word 
of God—that is to say, by Jesus Christ—Isaiah and Plato and Zoroaster 
and [the] Buddha and Confucius conceived and uttered such truths as 
they declared. There is only one divine light; and every man in his 
measure is enlightened by it. Yet . . . each has only a few rays of that light, 
which needs all the wisdom of all the human traditions to manifest the 
entire compass of its spectrum.’! 


A Muslim, Buddhist, or Hindu who found this Christian formulation 
unacceptable would confess to the same belief in terms of his own faith 
if he had reached the same degree of insight as the writer of those words. 
A Buddhist or a Hindu mystic would report that his Christian or Muslim 
fellow spiritual pioneer, who had likewise pierced the barriers of time 
and place and historical accident, had been driven by a still unextin- 
guished demon of Desire into trying to push on beyond the goal of 
Nirvana in which the Indic pilgrim had entered into his rest, while the 
‘Muslim or the Christian pilgrim would report that his Hindu and Bud- 
dhist fellow travellers had mistaken a spiritual station for a spiritual 
terminus. Yet both parties of explorers would bring back to their fellow 
men an identical report of the first stage, at least, of their journey.* 

Dare we discern in this partial consensus of the elect the glimmer of 
a dawn, heralding a spiritual sunrise? ‘The elders obtained a good re- 

ort’ by faith. But such faith—which ‘is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen"*—would be ill-inspired if it were to 
tempta student of History in the writer's generation to evade a question 
that was raised—and this immediately and insistently—by any sanguine 
forecast of the spiritual future of Mankind on Earth. Why was it that, at 
least in the Judaistic churches, Man's glimpse of the unity of revelation 
» cg meme gu TM Ed in my d which e my € nor my 
atier the passage of more than Afreen and a half centuries. The repressive use of physical 
force, which had been a Christian Roman Imperial Government's retort to Symmachus, 


had, of course, been no answer at all 
"Temple, William: Readings in Saint John's Gospel: First Serie, chaps i-xii London. 
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had been confined, hitherto, to afew rare spirits, whereas the ordinary out- 
look had, unhappily, been the opposite? In the official view of cach of 
the Judaistic higher religions the light that shone through its own private 
window was the only full light, and all its sister religions were sitting in 
twilight, if not in darkness; the same standpoint was maintained by each 
sect of cach religion against all its sister sects; and this uniform refusal 
of diverse denominations and churches to recognize what they had in 
‘common and to admit one another’s claims gave occasion for the agnostic 
to blaspheme. 

“These professedly higher religions’, the agnostic could point out, 
‘all claim to be complete and final revelations of spiritual truth and 
prescriptions for the right conduct of life. They all bring forward the 
same considerations in support of their claims; and, whatever one may 
think of their arguments, their consensus is so impressive that the most 
sceptical mind might feel some trepidation at the prospect of having to 
enter into a disputation with such a troop of advocates of a common 
thesis. Fortunately, though, for the poor agnostic, the angelic doctors 
have exempted him from this intellectual ordeal. Withough waiting for 
their common adversary to put the Devil’s case, they have each done 
the Devil’s work for him by repudiating the claims of their brethren, 
In their animus against one another they have never (mirabile dictu) 
paused to consider tha i refusing recognition, to one another's claims, 
they are each cutting the ground from under his own feet. The truth is 
that their pretensions are identical; and so they stand or fall together. 
In electing to fall by their own act, they have stripped themselves of 
their disguise and exposed themselves in their true colours. 

“In their self-inflicted nakedness, they have revealed themselves as 
being primitive tribal religions, which are exceptional in nothing but 
the magnitude of their spiritual pretensions and of their geographical 
domains, Whereas the worship of an Athena Poliüchus or a Fortuna 
Praenestina had a range of no more than a few miles’ radius from the 
local shrine of the tribal goddess, Christianity and Islam and Hinduism 
and the Mahayana can boast of hundreds of millions of adherents 
‘occupying whole continents and overflowing to the opposite shores of 
Oceans. Yet, huge though these latter-day ecclesiastical empires are, 
they too are still parochial. 

"Their parochial patriotism is betrayed in their institutions and in their 
rites. Ts not tribalism inherent in the very notion of a "holy land" or a 
pilgrimage-resort ¥ How can the presence of a hypothetically infinite 


bunina common quee» (Te Hind Vi of Life Londen toa, Alen & Uni p. s8). 
fa the Mabiyana equally noncexctusive® (ep. below, pp. 438-0). — Martia Wiehe, 
‘Sir Charles Elst, im his Hinduim and Buddhism (Londen 1921, Arnold, 3 vols), 
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and eternal God be supposed to make itself felt more palpably in Pales- 
tine than in Alberta, or in the Hijaz than in Eastern Bengal? Is not this 
geographical fantasy of the Scribes and Pharisees confuted by the 
spiritual vision of a poet whose inward eye can see Jacob’s ladder pitched 
between Heaven and Charing Cross, and Christ walking on the water, 
not of Gennesareth, but of Thames? Is not this poet a true seer in 
divining that God dwells in no strange land? And what doth it profit 
a man to make the pilgrimage to Rome or Jerusalem, Mecca or Karbala, 
Benares or Bodh Gaya? Is the pilgrim exempt from the psychological 
Jaw that “caelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt"? Has 
not the truth about the virtue of going on pilgrimage been told by 
Tolstoy in his Tale of Two Old Men? Does not God's true servant do 
God's will if he tarries to play the Good Samaritan in an Ukrainian 
village better than if he ruthlessly shuts his ears to a human cry of 
distress and pushes on to witness the magie rekindling of the sacred 
fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre? And what about the pro- 
vincialism of “the higher religions’” rituals? Does not Christianity 
proclaim itself to be, not a religion for all Mankind, but merely a local 
‘Mediterranean cult, when it insists that its crucial sacrament is only 
efficacious if it is celebrated with bread and wine? On this point of 
Titual practice there is a rigid conformity between the divers Christian 
denominations that wrangle with one another over the nature and the 
significance of the rite. How can a sacrament that is thus indissolubly 
associated with the regional diet of Homo Mediterraneus be expected to 
serve as a means of grace for the rice-eating majority of Mankind, in 
continents where the vine does not grow, and in archipelagos that know 
no name for bread? 

"The truth is that these would-be world religions are serfs of tribalism, 
ascriptae glebae. The vast majority of their supporters adhere to them 
for the same primitive reason for which the Athenians adhered to Athena 
Poliüchus and the Praenestines to Fortuna Praenestina—not because 
the worshipper has been personally convinced, after a searching and 
impartial scrutiny of all the alternative religions, that this particular 
religion is true and right, but because this particular religion happens 
to be prevalent, short of being officially “established”, in the place at 
which the worshipper happens to have been born, at the date at which his 
birth happens to have taken place. “Fato Metelli Romae consules fiunt.”> 

"You, ‘Thomas,’ our agnostic might point out ad hominem, ‘are a 
Christian of the Orthodox Faith because you happen to have been born 
at Damascus in the fourth century of the Christian Era; if you had been 
born there a hundred years later, you would certainly still have been a 
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Christian, but probably a Monophysite—vhile a birthday a hundred 
years later still in the same birthplace might have changed your faith 
to Islam and your name to Ahmad. If you are thus born a Muslim at 
Damascus in the second century of the Hijrah you will find yourself 
a Sunni; but get yourself born eight hundred years later at Tabriz—or, 
indeed, no more than three hundred years later, no farther afield than 
the Lebanon—and you will find yourself an Imami Shi'i. Get yourself 
born at Amsterdam in A.D. 1500 and you will find yourself a Roman. 
Catholic; wait to be born in the same Dutch city in A.D. 1600 and you. 
will turn out to be a Protestant; but, if the stork who is delivering you to 
your parents slightly mistakes his direction and deposits you on the 
right date at the wrong address, you will be born in A.D. 1660 a Roman 
Catholic stil if he has landed you at Antwerp, but a Tantric Mahayanian 
Buddhist if the bird has gone so far astray as to make Lhasa your birth- 
place.! In fact, as certain also of your own apologists have said (if you 
will pardon my paraphrase of a celebrated passage in one of your own. 
scriptures):* “Un méridien décide de la vérité.”? 


2 "The geographical distribution of the conflicting views on the controversial issue of 
Predestination versus Free Will in the west of the Roman Empire during the frat half 
of the Sith century of the Christian Era is a striking illustration of an apparent pre- 
determination of theological tenets by the theologically irrelevant accident of the theo- 
logiar's domicile, 

"Very securely, one may 
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‘The institution which, in this famous passage, Pascal is discrediting by making an 
exposure of ita geographical relativity is, of course, not Religion, but Law. The same 
Sriique can, however, be directed with the same devastating eect againat Theology, as 
Indeed it has been directed in other contexts by Paseal himself: 
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The Causes of the Dissension and the Prospects of Transcending it 

"The words that we have put into the mouth of our imaginary advo- 
catus diaboli were true to fact, and the facts were surprising, because it 
‘as also true that this provincialism, of which the higher religions stood 
convicted in practice, was the antithesis of the revelation which was 
their common essence. The higher religions had revealed a new insight 
into the nature of God which carried with it, as its necessary corollary, 
a new view of the relations of human beings with one another. If God 
is One, He cannot be either Athena Poliüchus or Fortuna Praenestina 
or any other of the innumerable local godlets who had been these two 
city-goddesses’ neighbours and rivals; and He must have ‘made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the Earth’. 
If God is Love, he cannot be ‘a man of war’? and the Psalmist errs and 
sins in singing ‘blessed be the Lord my strength which teacheth my 
hands to war and my fingers to fight’ If God is not contained in any of 
His creatures, then Man's corporate self-worship of himself is idolatry, 
even if this worship is paid, not to a parochial and militant Athena 
Poliüchus, but to an oecumenical and pacificatory Dea Roma. More- 
over, the higher religions did not merely stand for these truths; they 
had ‘put them into action. Their entry into the World had been an 
epiphany of God and at the same time a liberation of Man. It had freed 
Man from his previous bondage to his own corporate self.+ In the 
spiritual power of the higher religions, Man had been able to overcome 
the political barriers between parochial states and even the cultural 
barriers between parochial civilizations. How had the churches come 
to reimpose on their adherents the very bonds from which they had once 
set them free? 

One answer to this perplexing question was perhaps to be found in the 
fact that the higher religions’ ability to convert souls had been limited. 
by Man's inability to learn except through suffering, so that the mis- 
sionary's labour of love had had to wait upon the conqueror's work of 
destruction. In doing the Devil's work for the ephemeral aggrandise~ 
ment of his fatherland and the trivial satisfaction of his own petty 
personal ambition, the conqueror is doing God's work without either 
willing or knowing it; for, in destroying the political liberty of his 
corporate victims the deified parochial states, he is unintentionally and 
unconsciously bringing religious liberty to souls that, in the days of their 
own country’s perversely lamented sovereign independence, were fast 
bound in the misery and iron’ of spiritual servitude to a religion of cor- 
porate self-worship. When the conqueror strikes down a deified parochial 
state, his stroke does not simply enlarge the scale of social life by incor- 
porating a statelet into an empire; it simultaneously transmutes the 

2 Acts xvii a6, 
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structure of social life by splitting the primitive social atom and accom- 
plishing, in this blind act of social alchemy, that momentous separation 
of the Church from the State which gives individual souls their oppor- 
tunity to ‘seek the Lord if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him’ 

"When the parochial state has been liquidated by the force of a con- 
queror’s arms, its former citizens are converted on the political plane 
into subjects of the empire that this conqueror is building; but they are 
not thereby converted automatically into worshippers of the imperial 
gods. Superstition or policy or a subtle combination of the two considera- 
tions usually deters the victorious war-lord from giving this further turn 
to his screw. In consequence, the subjects of a parvenu oecumenicil 
régime are apt to find themselves free to follow any religion that they 
may choose; and, while some of them will now voluntarily abandon the 
"worship of hereditary parochial divinities who have disconcertingly 
proved to lack either the inclination or the strength to preserve their 
former temporal power inviolate against the gods and men of the 
victorious empire,? it is rare for these sheep without a spiritual shepherd 
to take their religious cue from the turn of political events by voluntarily 
transferring their ecclesiastical allegiance to the high god of the Imperial 
Power that has robbed the former parochial states of their political 
liberty.? When, for example, Rome conferred freedom of religious choice 
on Spartan and Athenian souls by converting them from citizen-devotees. 
of a deified Sparta and Athens into Rome’s political subjects, their 
liberated hearts were captivated, not by Divus Caesar or by Dea Roma, 
but by Cybele, Isis, Mithras, and Christ. 

‘This religious and ecclesiastical effect of a military and political cause 
was divined by Deutero-Isaiah at a turning-point in history‘ when Cyrus 
was setting himself to build into an Achaemenian Empire the political 
debris of Syriac and Babylonic parochial states which had been pre- 
viously broken in pieces by an Assyrian battering-ram. The Judaean 
prophet was correctly interpreting the political empire-builder's 
unconscious religious mission in ‘the voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make straight in the desert. 
a highway for our God.” An access to the hearts of Mankind was indeed 
being opened for Judaism by the flying columns of Cyrus’s army that 
were sweeping up Judah's destroyer, the Neo-Babylonian Empire, into 
the net of an Achaemenian universal state which was to dwarf, not only 
this Babylonian successor-state of the Assyrians, but the Assyrian 
Power itself at its short-lived apogee. Yet the Achaemenian Empire, 
like every other ‘universal state’ up to date, had been ‘universal’ 
in the psychological sense of being oecumenical-minded without also being 
universal in the literal sense of having actually inherited the Earth ? for 
hitherto the military conquerors’ salutary achievement of breaking down 
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barriers, far though it had gone if measured by the extreme degree of the 
previous disunity of Mankind, had never been literally world-wide. During 
The five or six thousand years that had seen the rises and falls, upto date, of 
the species of society that we have labelled ‘civilizations’, even the most 
devastatingly successful of the would-be world conquerors had fallen 
ludicrously short of their vainglorious aim. Alexander's Macedonians had 
refused to cross the Hyphasis and had never seen the Tiber; and the 
‘Mongols, who had once marched simultaneously on China and Hungary 
from opposite gates of the Khigin’s camp, had gained no foothold in 
India or in Western Christendom and had been repulsed with ignominy 
from the thresholds of Egypt? and Japan. 

Against this historical Packground there might be some significance 
in one feature of a Modern Western secular civilization which was 
historically unprecedented, though intrinsically superficial, While other 
civilizations too had burst their bounds and had incorporated into their 
own body social the domains of neighbouring societies either entire or 
in part, the Western Civilization had been unique in establishing for 
itself a literally world-wide dominion. At the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era a society which, till then, had 
been leading an obscure and undistinguished existence in Ultima Thule, 
at the extreme north-western corner of the habitable zone of the Old 
World, had suddenly and surprisingly launched out upon the oceans* 
and taken in the rear its Orthodox Christian and its Arabic and Iranic 
Muslim rivals — who had been pressing hard upon Western Christendom 
overland sincs the failure of her medieval altempt to expand at their 
expense across the Mediterranean in ‘the Crusades’.* 

In the course of the four and a half centuries that had passed since the 
launching of the Western oceanic voyages of discovery down to the time 
of writing, a post-da Gaman Western Civilization had become as world- 
wide as the high seas in which it had found its medium of expansion. 
Along these ubiquitous oceanic waterways it had propagated itself over 
the entire traversable and habitable surface of the globe, and had drawn 
into its net all other surviving civilizations as well as all surviving 
primitive societies. The social and psychological phenomena arising 
from these encounters between the Western Society and its contempor- 
aries were not, of course, new departures. They could all be illustrated 
from the histories of previous encounters of the kind, in which the 
operations had been on a less than world-wide scale—such, for example, 
as the impact of the Hellenic Civilization on the Syriac, Egyptiac, 
Babylonic, Hittite, Indic, and Sinic civilizations in the chapter of 
Hellenic history that had been opened by the conquests of Alexander 


? This unfulélled possibility of Hellenic history has been discussed by Livy ia a 
famous passage (Bool 1X, chap. 16, ad fin., to chap. 19, inclusive). Cs i 
Alexander the Great (Carsbridge 1948, University Press, a vols), Vol i pp. 396-7. 
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the Great, Such older illustrations were, indeed, more illuminating 
than the Modern Western instance for a twentieth-century Western 
historian, since in the earlier cases the end as well as the beginning of the 
story was already known. The unique feature in the Modern Western 
case was the prospect that, in a World which had now been brought 
together on a literally world-wide scale within a Western social frame- 
work, the familiar social and economic consequences of unification 
might make themselves felt in the relations between the living higher 
religions. 

In the histories of other civilizations, as we have seen,? the process of 
unification had translated itself, sooner or later, into a political form; 
the resultant universal states had developed a high degree of ‘con- 
ductivity’; and the higher religions had been the principal beneficiaries 
of this characteristic property of their political hosts. One of the fateful 
questions that were exercising Western minds in A.D. 1952 was whether, 
in a Westernizing World, History was going to repeat itself in this 
respect. This question concerning the prospects of the Western Civiliza- 
tion is examined in a later part of this Study? and the considerations 
there submitted need not be anticipated at this point except in so far as 
to say that, at this date, political unification seemed likely to be the 
destiny of the Western Society, too, in the near future—without its 
being possible to forecast whether an identical and perhaps inevitable 
goal would be reached along the familiar road of internecine fratricidal 
warfare, culminating in a ‘knock-out blow’, or by the unprecedented 
method of co-operation on a constitutional basis inaugurated by peaceful 
agreement. On either alternative the spiritual atmosphere of a politically 
unified world would be likely to have much the same effect on higher 
religions exposed to it. 

ln cases in which—on a less than world-wide scale, and by the 
barbarous method of military conquest—the citizens of a throng of 
parochial states and the children of a number of different civilizations 
had been brought into political union, the effect on the religious plane 
had been, as we have observed, to transfer Religion from the field of 
automatic social heritage to the field of free personal choice. In the 
language of Natural History, this change in the social environment had 
given Religion the opportunity to achieve a spiritual mutation which had 
lifted it, so to speak, out of the Vegetable into the Animal Kingdom. 
Whereas Primitive Religion had been rooted in the soil of some paro- 
chially earth-bound tribe, the higher religions were volatile. As the 
Roman poet Ennius could look forward to living, after his own physical 
death, on the lips of every Latin-speaker that recited his poetry,? so the 
higher religions could live in every human heart that opened itself to 
their revelation; and, conversely, for the Soul, Religion could cease to 
be an accident of birth and become a matter of choice—the most 
‘momentous choice that life in This World could present. 


2 In Part VI, pass. 
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Were similar circumstances likely to produce similar effects in the 
world-wide society which the Western Civilization had been bringing 
into being during the most recent chapter of its history? Some effects of 
the kind were already discernible, for the higher religions had not 
waited for the political unification of the World, but had started on their 
missionary journeys again in the wake of the Modern Western pioneer 
mariners. Saint Paul, who had once sailed two-thirds of the length of 
the Mediterranean from Caesarea to Puteoli, had taken ship again 
fifteen hundred years later from an Andalusian port to fulfil a prophecy 
of his Cordovan contemporary Seneca! by crossing the Atlantic and 
winning a New World for Caesar's pontifical heir at Rome; and in an 
age in which the caravel had been superseded by the steamship and the 
aeroplane it could be foreseen? that the other higher religions would 
emulate the example, set by Irish and Syrian Christian missionaries in 
the sixth century and by Roman Catholic Christian missionaries in the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Era, of going into all the World and 
preaching the Gospel to every creature. 

‘What would be the outcome of a new outburst of simultaneous mis- 
sionary activities in a single field—this time, on a world-wide range? 
‘The histories of the corresponding activities within the less than world- 
wide frameworks of the Achaemenian, Roman, Kushan, Han, and 
Gupta empires (to cite only the most conspicuous of the earlier 
oecumenical mission fields) showed that the outcome might be either 
of two alternatives. The plurality of higher religions and philosophies 
might either be reduced to unity by the victory of one of them over all 
its competitors, as had happened in the Hellenic and Syriac worlds, or 
alternatively the competing religions might reconcile themselves to 
living and letting live side by side, as had happened in the Sinic and 
Indic worlds. The two denouements were not quite so different as would 
appear on the surface; for, in the cases in which the competition had 
gone on to the bitter end, the victorious religions had found themselves 
constrained to purchase their victory at the price of adopting from their 
discoméited rivals all elements—important or trivial, good or bad— 
which the souls whose ecclesiastical allegiance had been at stake were 
obstinately reluctant to give up.* In the pantheon of a triumphant 
Christianity, the figures of Cybele and Isis reasserted their power in the 
transfiguration of Mary the mother of Jesus into the Great Mother of 
God, and the lineaments of Mithras and Sol Invictus were visible in 
a militant presentation of Christ. Similarly, in the pantheon of a trium- 
phant Islam, a banished God Incarnate stole back into an empty place 
in hungry hearts in the guise of a deified ‘Ali, while a forbidden idolatry 
reasserted itself in the Founder's own act of consecrating the fetish- 
worship of the Black Stone in the Ka'bah at Mecca. 


i Seneca: Medea, U. 375-9, quoted in IL i. a63, n. 1 


yrthodox 


estant Christian eyes (see further pp. 457, 467, and 716-36, below). 
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‘All religions, without exception, in order to overcome the obstacles that 
retard their progress, have had to come to terms with the forces that they 
have been combating, and to succumb to some extent to the very evils 
against which it has been their mission, and indeed their raison d’étre, to 
wage war. ... This law holds good for all the great [ways of life] that have 
been evolved by Man, and, above all, for Islam. Though Islam came into 
being in order to give the Arabs a religion and to raise them out of a parti- 
cularly crass form of idolatry, it was compelled to purchase its triumph at 
the price of taking political form and substance and turning itself into a 
theocracy. It was only then, when it had absorbed, in a diluted and 
modified form, the very elements which, in the beginning, it had been its 
special mission to suppress, that Islam found itself able to start the work 
of moral and religious reform in the Arabian Peninsula and in a large part 
of [the rest of] the medieval world.'* 


Even the victors in a religious war @ outrance have found themselves 
constrained to adopt their defeated adversaries sub rosé as members of 
their own houschold. Nevertheless, the difference between the two 
alternative denouements to a competition between higher religions is 
morally momentous; and the children of a twentieth-century Western 
Civilization could not be indifferent about the prospects in their own 
case. 

‘Which of the two alternatives was the more likely to be the destiny 
of a Westernizing Modern World? In the past, intolerance had gained 
the mastery where higher religions of Judaic origin had been in the 
field,? while ‘live and let live’ had been the rule where the Indic éthos 
had been paramount. Which of these two spirits was going to prevail in 
a Westernizing World in the coming chapter of its history? The Judaic 
vein in Christianity and Islam? Or the Indic vein in the Mahayana and. 


* Caetani, Li Studi di Storia Orientale, vol. iù (Milan x914, Hosp), p: 139, In the 
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‘There has been no religion in which this fanaticitm- his persecution of all heterodox. 
opinions without regard for the consequences and without Shrinking from any crime 
hts been, and remained, so dominant as it has in Christianity in all fs manifestations, 

ip a signally glaring example of the operation ofthe law that an idea; in translating 
itself into reality, boxes the compass by turning into its own antithesis 
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Hinduism? The historical precedents suggested that the answer to this 
question might be determined by the nature of the alien adversaries 
whom the higher religions would find in their path at this point. 

‘Why did Christianity, which appeared to have taken a decisive new 
departure from Judaism by recognizing and proclaiming that God is 
Love, readmit the incongruous Istaelitish concept and service of ‘the 
Jealous God’ Yahweh* without heeding Marcion's prophetically warn- 
ing voice? This partial spiritual regression, from which Christianity 
had suffered grievous spiritual damage ever since, was the price that 
Christianity had had to pay for her victory in her life-and-death struggle 
with the worship of Caesar.? This religious war had to be fought—and 
fought to a finish—because Man's corporate worship of Humanity in 
the shape of an oecumenical commonwealth was the most insidious 
form of idolatry that the worshippers of the One True God could have 
encountered. Compromise was impossible—all the more so because this 
Caesar-worship stood for an ideal that was noble and beneficent within 
the range of its own lights. The Great Romano-Christian religious war 
was impossible to avoid, and, once started, it could have no end short. 
of unconditional surrender on the part of one or other belligerent. In this 
tragic conflict it was in vain for Christians to inscribe ‘God is Love’ on 
their war-flag. Love had to cede the high command to Jealousy if defeat 
was to be inflicted upon Caesar; and the restoration of peace through. 
the Church’s victory did not dissolve, but, on the contrary, confirmed, 
the incongruous association of Yahweh with Christ; for in the hour of 
victory the intransigence of the Christian martyrs degenerated into the 
intolerance of Christian persecutors who had picked up from the 
martyrs’ defeated pagan Opponents the fatal practice of resorting to 
physical force as a short cut to victory in religious controversy. 

‘This early chapter in the history of Christianity was ominous for the 
gpiritaal prospects of a twentieth-century Westernizing World, because 

ie worship of Leviathan, on which an infant Chfistian Church had 
inflicted a defeat that had appeared to be decisive, had afterwards been 
conjured back from limbo to haunt both Eastern Orthodox and Western 
Christendom.‘ In the Orthodox Christian World a ghost of the Roman 
Empire had been successfully resuscitated as early as the eighth century 
of the Christian Era and had survived the catastrophe which it had 
brought upon the main body of Orthodox Christendom in the tenth 
century to become the master institution of an offshoot of Orthodox 
Christendom in Russia.” In the Western World an Austrasian Charle- 
magne's fortunate failure to emulate the political achievement of a Leo 
Syrus had been eventually frustrated by the sinister emergence of a 
totalitarian type of state in which the Modern Western genius for 
organization and mechanization had been enlisted, with diabolic 
ingenuity, for the purpose of enslaving souls as well as bodies to a degree 


1 See V. vi, 38-49. 
2 This point has been touched upon already on pp. 75-76, tbove. 
3 See 1V. iv. 226-7 and V. vi. 8 AENA 
ETT and 478p, belowe 
5 See y4o-e3 and X. 
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which had not been within the power of even the worst-intentioned 
tyrants at other times and in other societies. 

Moreover, these two monstrous growths of resurgent Caesar-worship 
had cross-fertilized one another. The tradition of autocracy, which 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Napoleon bad ultimately derived through 
eighteenth-century Transalpine ‘enlightened monarchs’ and fourteent 
century Italian despots—from the Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II 
Hohenstaufen, had been conveyed to this official successor of Charle- 
magne by the political atmosphere of his Kingdom of the ‘Two Sicilies, 
which was a successor-state of Leo Syrus’s Bast Roman Empire. 
In later chapters of the melancholy history of the relations between 
Western and Orthodox Christendom, this inauspicious loan was repaid 
with interest, twice over, when first Peter the Great, and after him the 
Bolsheviki, envenomed the native Byzantine autocratic tradition of. 
Muscovy by doctoring it with the latest brews of Modern Western 
political alchemy.3 

Jn Western souls at the ime of writing, this appalling renaissance of 
a demon that had afflicted the declining years of the apparented Hellenic 
Society was ‘projected’ (in the language of the psychologists) upon its 
contemporary manifestation in the Russian World in the shape of the 
Soviet Communist régime; but the terror which Russian Communism 
was inspiring in Western hearts betrayed their awareness that the 
Western World was also favourable soil for the tares of totalitarianism. 
Tt looked as if, in a Modern Westernizing World, the war between God 
and Caesar might have to be waged once again; and it also looked as if, 
in that event, the morally honourable yet spiritually perilous role of 
serving as the church militant would once again fall upon Christianity. 

Of the four living higher religions, the Mabāyāna and Hinduism were 
disqualified for undertaking this grim task by the spirit of tolerance that 
was a characteristic virtue of each of them, while Islam, which was armed 
with the necessary intolerance in ample measure, would be seriously 
embarrassed, in a jihad against Leviathan, by its Founder's hijrah from 
a prophet's bed of thorns to a prince's curule chair.* In these circum- 
stances it could be foreseen that, if the battle were joined again between 
God and Caesar, the Christian Church would again be the protagonist 
on God’s behalf, and might again have to pay the spiritual price that is 
exacted by militancy even in just wars waged for good causes, The price 
paid by Western Christendom for the Primitive Church's victory in a 
three-hundred-years’ war against Caesar-worship had been a fourteen- 
hundred-years-long service of a God who resembled the God of Joshua 
more closely than the God of Jesus $ and, when at last the archaic image 
of Yahweh ‘the man of war' had lost its hold on Western hearts, the 


2 See p. 402, above, and pp. 446 and 537-9, below, and IX. viii. 394-5. 
2 See pp. iy below, and $o be tan” ae 
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consequent spiritual vacuum had remained a waste land tenanted only 
by the barren spirits of scepticism and cynicism.t Christians born into 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era had to reckon with the 
possibility that a second war with Caesar-worship might cost the 
Christian Church a second set-back of the kind, before she had 
recovered from the first. Yet, if they had the faith to believe that, in the 
end, the revelation of God as Love incarnate in a suffering Christ would 
turn stony hearts into hearts of flesh,® they might venture to peer into 
the prospects for Religion in a politically united world that would have 
been liberated by the Christian revelation from the worship of Yahweh 
as well as from the worship of Caes 

‘A reconciliation, on Christian initiative, between hitherto exclusive- 
minded religions was not a chimaerical hope to cherish; for Mankind 
had already had an earnest of its fulfilment in the first chapter of the. 
history of the impact of a Modern Western Christendom upon the rest. 
ofthe World. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Christian 
Era the Jesuit missionaries had aspired to attract the Hindus and Budd- 
hists and Shintoists and Confucians of India and Japan and China, 
in their millions, into the fold of the Roman Catholic Christian Church; 
and they had entered upon the gigantic task that they had set themselves 
in a spirit of charity which might have blessed their endeavours if they 
had not eventually been frustrated by the intervention of higher 
ecclesiastical authorities. Instead of dwelling on the points of difference 
between the existing religions and philosophies of the non-Christian 
majority of Mankind and their own Catholic Christin faith, the Jesuits 
had dwelt on the points of likeness, and, from this angle of spiritual 
vision, they had been able to approach these alien faiths with sympathy, 
understanding, and reverence instead of animus, prejudice, and scorn. 

‘This Christian charity was remarkable in an age when Christianity 
was still glowing with a militancy that had been kindled in the hearts of 
the Early Christian martyrs, and when, in Western Christendom, this 
fre had been stirred into a fiercer flame by the recent schism between 
Catholics and Protestants. It is, indeed, more surprising that the Jesuit 
missionaries of the Early Modern Age should have been capable of that 
degree of charity and insight than that the Vatican, at the prompting of 
rival missionary orders, should have condemned and banned the Jesuit 
line of approach as a theologically illegitimate condonation of pagan 
practices and beliefs In the eyes of a latter-day Western Christian 
historian, looking back on this incident in the Time-perspective of the 
quarter of a millennium that had since elapsed, those truly Christian- 
minded early Jesuit missionaries seemed to have been, not out of their 
reckoning, but before their time, In his outlook, the future lay with the 
spirit of Matteo Ricci, the Jesuit father who had also been a Confucian 
litteratus, and whose childlike Christian charity had not been smothered 
by his formidable intellectual freight of Christian theological and Sinic 


H Seo IV, iv, 142-3, 150, 184-5, 22$, and 227-8; V. v. 669-72; and V. vi, 316-8. 
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philosophical erudition. Charity is the mother of insight, and in A.D. 
1952 there was still time for Saint Ambrose, sitting at Father Ricci’s 
feet and praying for the spiritual welfare of a twentieth-century oecu- 
menical commonwealth of literally world-wide extent, to perceive and 
confess that the moral victor in A.D. 384 had been, not the politically 
triumphant Christian advocate of intolerance, but his politically defeated 
pagan opponent? It had been Symmachus, not Ambrose, who had had 
the last word on a question that had been at issue in their world in the 
fourth century of the Christian Era, and that was at issue still in the 
twentieth century throughout a now literally world-wide Oikoumené. 
Ts uniformity or diversity more blessed in the practice and presentation 
of Religion? Symmachus assuredly divined and proclaimed the truth 
when he pleaded that 'the heart of so great a mystery can never be 
reached by following one road only’? 


The Value of Diversity 
‘Uniformity is not possible in Man's approach to the One True God 
because Human Nature is stamped with the fruitful diversity that is a 
hall-mark of God's creative work? and psychologically diverse human 
souls need different lenses for seeing, through a glass,* a Beatific Vision 
in which, if we could see God face to face, we should find that there ‘is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning'—as we must believe by 
faith, here and now, since God's ineffable brightness is never revealed, 
utterly unveiled, to the naked eye of Man's frail spirit in its passage 
through This World. “The true light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the World’,é has to be received by every creature according 
to the particular lights with which the Creator has endowed it. To enable 
human souls to receive the divine light is the purpose for which 
Religion exists, and it could not fulfil this purpose if it did not faithfully 
reflect the diversity of God's human worshippers. On this showing, it 
might be surmised that the way of life offered, and the vision of God 
presented, by each of the living higher religions might prove to corre- 
spond to one of the major psychological types whose distinctivelineaments 
were gradually being brought to light by twentieth-century Western 
pioneers in a new field of human knowledge.’ If each of these religions 
did not genuinely satisfy some widely experienced human need, it is 
indeed hardly conceivable that each of them should have succeeded, 
as each had done, in securing the allegiance of so large a portion of the 
Human Race. ‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights’;® and, if the followers of the 
living higher religions were to recognize reciprocally the common 
2 For the contest between Ambrose and Symmachus, see V, vi. 8-89. 


2 "Uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam grande sezetumt (Symmachus, Q. Aure- 
Hus: Relatio Tertia). inis A há : 
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origin of all these gifts of God,t they might win a life-giving liberation. 
from the self-stultifying impulse that had moved them to thwart them- 
selves by thwarting one another from fulfilling their common destiny. 

"This destiny, to which assuredly they had been called if the call had 
truly come from God, was that they should each go into all the world? 
without conflicting with one another. Their spiritually regressive political 
vested interest of serving as tribal religions for regimented continents 
would then be relinquished in order to free cach of them for fulfilling 
a world-wide mission of revealing God to individual souls which would 
have chosen this particular communion in the light of their personal 
needs and capacities instead of having inherited it through the accident 
of birth. In that hour of reconciliation through enlightenment, 


“the wolf... shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them’ 


In this light the diversity of the living higher religions would cease 
to be a moral stumbling-block and would reveal itself as a necessary 
corollary of the diversity of the Human Psyche. It was a necessity if 
there was truth in the Christian intuition that God is Love; for Love 
seeks to draw all men unto Him; and His desire to beatify all His 
creatures by bringing them into communion with Himself would per- 
force remain unfulfilled if one road only were open for approaching the 
great mystery ; for in that case the common goal of all men’s endeavours 
would be attainable only by one arbitrarily favoured fraction of Mankind 
that happened to be psychologically equipped for following this par- 
ticular spiritual path. Any such conclusion had been rejected by the 
Christian Church itself when it had expressed its intuition that God is 
Love in a doctrine that the door of salvation stands open for alll men, 
including those outside the Christian Church’s fold. A Symmachan- 
minded disciple of C. G. Jung who had retained the Christian vision of 
God's nature from a Christian upbringing would hold that, if the revela- 
tion of the One True God is to be accessible to all men, it has to be 
diffracted; but in holding this he would be holding, in common with 
his Christian predecessors and contemporaries, that the different rays 
that reach and illumine diverse souls are radiations of one light from one 
source. 


"There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are differ- 
ences of administrations, but the same Lord. And there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. But the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.’s 


"This necessary diffraction of the divine light in its manifestation to 
diverse souls is a challenge to the recipients, like God's other dispensa- 
tions to His creatures. It is a stumbling-block for them as well as an 
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opportunity; for diversity can breed a destructive discord as well as 
à creative harmony. The catastrophe that Phaethon brought upon 
himself by attempting to drive the four-horse chariot of his Father 
Helios might not have overtaken the unfortunate demigod if the 
heavenly vehicle had been a one-horse shay. In the relations between 
the living higher religionsin the twentieth century of the Christian Era the 
heavenly harmony that was audible to the ear of faith was being mocked, 
as we have seen, by a hideous discord that was the official order of the 
day; and faint hearts might doubt whether this very present hazard 
of the ordeal of diversity were indeed worth the bare chance of winning 
the possible prize. The answer was that the hazardously aspiring unity- 
incdiversity of a harmony has in it virtue that is not to be found in a 
safely pedestrian unison. The one-horse shay is a safe form of convey- 
ance just because it is incapable of mounting to the zenith. The quadriga 
may bear Phaethon heavenward to a height from which a fall spells 
death; yet, by the same token, it—and no vehicle of lesser power—can 
carry Helios in triumph from horizon to horizon. 

What, midway through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
were the omens for Man's air-borne religious quest? The last chapter 
had ended on an inauspiciously discordant note; yet, if any credit could 
be given to the findings of a tentative reconnaissance into the future, there 
were grounds for hope that, in the next chapter, the diversity of religions 
might resolve itself into a harmony in which the unity of Religion would 
be made manifest. In the light of this prospect, an anxious observer 
need not be unduly dismayed to see the mettlesome chariot-horses 

ulling restively against one another. On the longer view that was 
Visible to the eye of faith, it could be forecast that the driver would 
master his team and that the chariot would continue to mount on the 
heavenward course that it had been following continuously since before 
Abraham was. 


‘The Role of the Civilizations 

If this view of the prospects of Religion were to carry conviction, it 
would open up a new view of the role of the civilizations. If the move- 
ment of the chariot of Religion was continuous in its rise and constant 
in its direction, the cyclic and recurrent movement of the rises and falls 
of civilizations might be not only antithetical but subordinate. It might, 
as we have surmised? serve its purpose, and find its significance, in 
promoting the fiery chariot’s ascent towards Heaven by periodic revolu- 
tions on Earth of ‘the sorrowful wheel’ of birth-death-birth. 

In this perspective the civilizations of the first and second generations 
might justify their existence? but those of the third generation would 


3 John vit s8. 2 On pp. 423-8, above. 

3 On this view the rises and falls of the civilizations of the first and second generations 
would be a valuable, and perhaps indispensable, stage of human experience between the. 
Primitive societies abd the higher religion: for, if learning comes through suffering, the 
experience of a civilization would have an educative effect which the experience of 
à primitive society could not provide. One of the obvious specific differences between 
Givlizations and primitive societies was the immense disparity in the masa and weight of 
their respective corporate power (aee Li. 143-9). In consequence, there was, for good 
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cut a disconcertingly poor figure. If civilizations were the handmaids 
of Religion, and if the Hellenic Civilization had served as a good hand- 
maid to Christianity by bringing this higher religion to birth before that 
civilization had finally fallen to pieces, then the civilizations of the third 
generation would appear to be ‘vain repetitions’ of the heathen.* If, so 
{far from its being the historical function of higher religions to minister, 
as chrysalises, to the cyclic process of the reproduction of civilizations, it 
was the historical function of civilizations to serve, by their downfalls, 
as stepping-stones for a progressive process of the revelation of always 
deeper religious insight then the societies of the species called civiliza- 
tions would have fulfilled their function when once they had brought 
mature higher religions to birth; and, on this showing, a Western post- 
Christian secular civilization might at best be a superfluous repetition 
of the pre-Christian Hellenic Civilization, and at worst a petnicious 
backsliding from the path of spiritual progress. The one conceivable 
historical justification for its otherwise inauspicious existence would be 
the possible future service that it might inadvertently perform for 
Christianity and her three living sister religions by unintentionally 
providing them with a mundane meeting-ground on a literally world- 
Side range! by bringing home to them the unity of their own ultimate 
values and beliefs, and by confronting them all alike with the challenge 
of a recrudescence of idolatry in the peculiarly vicious form of Man's 
corporate worship of himself. 

Meanwhile, in a secularized Western World in the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era, symptoms of spiritual backsliding were unmistak- 
ably manifest. The recrudescent worship of Leviathan was a religion to 
which every latter-day Westerner paid some measure of allegiance; and 
this Modern Western renaissance of the tribal religion of the Hellenic 
World in its unregenerate days,’ before it had been purified from the 
sin of parochialism in the furnace of suffering, was, of course, sheer 
idolatry. Commu: which was another of Western Man’s latter-day 
religions, had the merit of being a leaf taken from the book of Christianity, 
but it was a leaf taken in vain through being torn out and misread ;3 
and Democracy, which was another leaf from the book of Christianity, 
had also been torn out and, while perhaps not misread, had certainly 
been half-emptied of meaning by being divorced from its Christian 
context and being secularized. Perhaps the most ominous symptom of 
all was that, for a number of generations past, people in the Western 
World had been living on spiritual capital—clinging to Christian practice 
without holding Christian beliefs. This was ominous because practice 
QU evil, an immensely greater ‘drive’ behind human acts which had a civilization for 
eir social setting; and, in consequence of this in tn, the catastrophes caused by the 
Iniamanagemen of a civilizations corporate power were lel to take a deeper and 
nore lasting impression on the Soul than their counterparts in primitive ite 
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unsupported by belief is a wasting asset, as Western Man in this genera- 
tion had discovered to his dismay. 

If this self-criticism was just, the children of the Western Civilization 
must revise the whole of their current conception of recent history; and, 
if they could make the effort of will and imagination to think this 
ingrained and familiar conception away, they would arrive at a very 
different picture of the historical retrospect. Westerners of the writer's 
generation not only took it for granted that the Christian Church had 
served its turn in bringing a new civilization to birth in the West; they 
Iooked upon this new civilization as having been immature so long as it 
had remained under Christian auspices; and, after having waited with 
impatience for it to get through its medieval Christian childhood, and 
having joyfully greeted the repudiation of its Christian origins with 
which it had celebrated its coming of age, they had focused their 
attention on the rise of a Modern Western secular way of life. As they 
followed that rise, from the first premonition of it in the genius of 
Frederick IT Hohenstaufen,? through the renaissance of Hellenic culture 
in an Italian cradle, to the Transalpine eruption of Democracy and 
Industrialism under the pagan auspices of a modern scientific technique, 
they thought of this secular movement as being the great new event 
in the World which demanded their attention and deserved their 
admiration. If they could bring themselves to think of it, instead, as 
being one of the ‘vain repetitions’ of the heathen—an almost meaningless 
repetition of something that the Hellenes had done before them, and 
done supremely well—then the greatest new event in the historical 
background of a Modern Western Society would be seen to be a very 
different one. The greatest new event would then not be the monotonous 


1 See L i 34. 
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rise of yet another secular civilization out of the bosom of the Christian 
Church in the course of these latter centuries; it would still be the 
Crucifixion and the Crucifixion’ spiritual consequences. 

On this view, students of History would likewise have to revise 
the current Western conception of the service of Christianity and the 
other higher religions as chrysalises. They must conclude that, in assist- 
ing civilizations of the second generation to reproduce themselves in 
a third generation, the higher religions had responded to the call 
noblesse oblige at a cost which, at its lightest, would amount to an 
‘unprofitable digression from their own proper path and postponement 
of their entry upon their own true calling, while at its heaviest it might 
drag them down to the tragic ending of Beauchamp's Career. It would 
bea supreme tragedy, on the face of it, if a fully-fledged higher religion 
were to compromise its own future for the sake of bringing a civilization 
of the third generation to birth, because it would be sacrificing itself 
to secure the reproduction of a secular institution which was not only 
intrinsically inferior to its religious chrysalis but was now also super- 
Suous in virtue of the faithful falflment, by civilizations of a preceding 
generation, of their specific mission of giving the higher religions an 
opportunity of coming to flower. The civilizations would be in the same 
relation to the higher religions as the primitive societies to the civiliza- 
tions. When the primitive societies had succeeded in giving birth to 
civilizations, they had performed their task and exhausted their mandate, 
and, in the new chapter thereby opened in the history of Mankind, no 
civilization had ever sacrificed itself for the perversely anachronistic 
purpose of assisting the surviving primitive societies to reproduce their 
outmoded kind. Why should higher religions perform unprecedented 
acts of self-sacrifice in order to bring into the World a new litter of 
outmoded civilizations? If there were any justification for this folly, it 
would not be found in reason but in the intuition that ‘God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the World to confound the wise’ A church which 
stepped aside from its course and forbore to press forward towards its 
goal, in order to minister to a dying civilization and to nurse an infant 
civilization in its cradle, might save its life—if it did save it—by losing 
it for Christ's sake and the Gospel's*— like the pilgrim in Tolstoy s tale? 
who won God's grace when he earned his obtusely pharisaical travelling 
companion’s contempt by fulfilling his pilgrimage in the spirit at the 
sacrifice of the letter. 

In submitting to serve as chrysalises for civilizations, the living higher 
religions might indeed have compromised their own future if it were 
true that this service was their raison d'étre. In tiding over the interregna 
between civilizations of the second and third generation and duly 
bringing civilizations of a third generation to birth, the living higher 
religions would then have exhausted their mandates, and, while there 
might be no reason to expect that the latest crop of civilizations would 
not eventually go the way of their predecessors, there would be still 


2 t Cor. i. 27, quoted ia IV. iv. 249 and in V. vi. peo. | . 
2 Mate x. sg and xvi, ag; Mark vi. 45; Luke ix. 24 and xvii 33; Jobn xii. ag. 
3 Two Old Men, cited on p. 391, above: 
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less reason to expect that the higher religions which had brought them. 
to birth would live to survive, or even witness, their demise. On the. 
hypothesis that higher religions come and go for the convenience of 
falling and rising civilizations, we should expect to see the civilizations 
of the third generation providing, as providently as their predecessors, 
for the propagation of their species by conscripting new religions to 
serve as new chrysalises for tiding over new interregna and bringing 
a new generation of civilizations to birth. 

Candidates for this corvée were in fact, as we have seen, in the field 
in the shape of rudiments of secondary higher religions that had been 
created by the internal proletariats of living non-Western civilizations 
which had latterly been enmeshed in an expanding Western Society's 
world-encompassing net; but there was no warrant for expecting to see 
History repeat itself by casting this new batch of religions for this old 
role if the truth lay, not in the chrysalis theory, but in its converse, 
If the truth was that Religion is the true end of Man, and that civiliza- 
tions have their raison d'étre in ministering to spiritual progress, then, 
‘once again, a civilization might break down, but the replacement of one 
higher religion by another need not be a necessary consequence. So far 
from that, it might be augured that, if a secularized Western Civilization 
‘were to break down in its turn after having swept all its contemporaries 
into its net, the living higher religions would not only survive but would 
grow in wisdom and stature as the result of afresh experience of secular 
Catastrophe. The spiritual insight that they might gain through further 
suffering might lead them, as we have suggested, to a mutual recognition 
of their own essential unity in diversity. As for the rudiments of 
secondary higher religions which were visible in the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era in the oecumenical landscape, these might be drawn 
back into the main stream of Mankind’s religious life, to make creative 
contributions to its flow in this reach of the river, or they might drain 
away into the desert and lose themselves in its sands; but there was no 
reason—if the assiduous provision of chrysalises were not assumed to be 
Religion’s raison d'étre—for expecting, to sce these secondary higher 
religions supplant Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism as these 
four living higher religions themselves had supplanted the paganism of 
Primitive Mankind, 

If we now look again at our table, we shall see that the serial order in 
which the societies are there displayed is not only chronological and 
genealogical but is also qualitative. In the light of our intervening 
Investigation, the order reveals itself as an ascending scale of values in 
four degrees: 

4- Higher Religions. 

3. Secondary Civilizations, 

2. Primary Civilizations. 

1. Primitive Societies. 

In this new value-scale, two of our three familiar species of human 
society, the higher religions and the primitive societies, reappear, with 
their identities unchanged, at the top and the bottom of the ladder. The 
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third species, on the other hand, has lost an identity with which we have 
credited it since our judgement, at an early stage in this Study, that all 
civilizations are philosophically equivalent." This judgement is assuredly 
true as far as it goes; and it has not played us false so long as we have 
been dealing with the civilizations themselves, in their geneses, growths, 
breakdowns, and disintegrations, as the ultimate objects of our inquiry. 
Now, however, that our Study has carried us to a point at which the 
civilizations in their turn, like the parochial states of the Modern 
Western World at the outset of our investigation, have ceased to con- 
stitute intelligible fields of study for us and have forfeited their historical 
significance except in so far as they minister to the progress of Religion, 
we find that, from this more illuminating standpoint, the species itself 
has lost its specific unity. In our new list of societies arranged in a serial 
order of ascending value, the primary and secondary civilizations appear 
as separate categories, differentiated from one another and located on 
different qualitative levels by the difference in value between their 
respective contributions to the achievement of bringing the higher 
religions to flower. As for the civilizations of the third generation, they 
are now right out of the picture. 


(D) THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHURCHES’ PAST 


In coming to the conclusion reached at the close of the preceding 
chapter, we are merely applying to all eight of the living civilizations a 
judgement which the children of the Western Civilization in its latest 
hase had confidently passed upon their own society’s seven sisters. 
In diagnosing the symptoms of breakdown and dissolution in the 
present state of these seven other civilizations of the third generation, 
a student of History midway through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era was not flying in the face of current opinion in the West; 
for, even after having run into two general wars in one lifetime and 
having been kept, by the aftermath of the second war, in haunting fear 
of the advent of a third, Western Man had not yet been cured of his 
conviction that he was ‘not as other men are’ ? and so he still saw nothing 
paradoxical or questionable in the proposition that the Western Civiliza- 
tion was the only society ofits kind that still had a future. On this Modern 
‘Western view, on which a latter-day secularized Western Civilization 
was the climax of human achievement, the other living civilizations 
were put out of court automatically, while the extinct civilizations could 
not hope to be awarded even a posthumous patent of nobility except in 
so far as their advocates could prove that they had had some hand in 
making the Western Civilization what it had come to be. In an intel- 
lectual milieu in which this was accepted as a reasonable view, there 
should have been nothing very shocking in the alternative suggestion 
that a rather larger number of the extinct civilizations had ‘made good’, 
and that all eight, instead of seven, of the living civilizations were ‘on 
the shelf’, Yet, even so late in the Western Civilization’s day as the year 
A.D. 1952, this variation on the conventional Western view could hardly 


? See L i. 175-7 2 Luke xxl. i. 
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be suggested in Western circles without raising an uproar there; for, 
even if the traditional Western rationalist, in an elegiac mood, were to 
acquiesce in seeing the Western Civilization deposed from the place of 
honour in the moving picture of human progress up to date, he would 
be moved to indignation and mockery at the notion of assigning the 
vacated place to Religion. 

“This mountebank’, the affronted Western rationalist would exclaim, 
"is trying to pass off, as the last word in wisdom, one of the most naive 
of all the commonplaces with which the professional apologists of the 
so-called “higher religions” have sought to impose upon Mankind ever 
since an apology was first called for by the simultaneous social triumph 
and moral bankruptcy of these extraordinary ecclesiastical institutions 
that the apologists have undertaken to defend. The fallacy in this com- 
monplace has been exposed already a thousand times over in as many 
years. The trick, whether performed disingenuously or in childish good 
faith, is, after all, a simple one. You have merely to ascribe to a church 
the virtues preached in the scriptures attributed to the church’ founder, 
and your church inevitably takes the highest place on the ladder. The 
trick, however, is as easy to unmask as it is to play. To unmask it you 
have merely to re-direct the observer's attention from the alleged ideals 
of the church’s founder to the current practice of the church as it can 
be observed at first hand in the observer's own day. Look around you. 
Behold Christianity, the Mahayana, Islam, and Hinduism not as they 
claim to be but as they are, and your judgement of relative values will 
register a very different result. Call the insight of the prophets a flash. 
if you will, so long as you admit that it has been a fash in the pan." 

This line of attack on the living higher religions may be illustrated 
by quotations from the works of a pioneer Western rationalist of the 

eration that had seen the end of the Wars of Religion and a latter-day 
follower of the same school who had lived to see the onset of the Wars of 
Ideology. 

In an appeal addressed by Bayle to his Roman Catholic countrymen 

and contemporaries, the déraciné French philosopher pleads: 


Je voudrais que vous entendissiez ceux qui n'ont d'autre religion que 
celle de l'équité naturelle. Ils regardent votre conduite comme un argu- 
ment irréfutable, et lorsqu'ils remontent plus haut et qu'ils considèrent 
Jes ravages ct les violences sanguinaires que notre religion catholique a 
commises pendant six ou sept cents ans par tout le monde, ils ne peuvent 
s'empêcher de dire que Dieu est trop bon essentiellement pour être 
Fauteur d'une chose aussi pernicieuse que les religions positives; qu'il n’a 
révélé à l'homme que le droit naturel, mais que des esprits ennemis de 
notre repos sont venus de nuit sémer la zizanie! dans le champ de la religion. 
naturelle, par l'établissement de certains cultes particuliers, qu'ils savaient 
bien qu'ils seraient une sémence éternelle de guerres, de carnages et 
d'injustices, Ces blasphémes font horreur à la conscience; mais votre 
Église en répondra devant Dieu.’* 

Frazer, writing more than two hundred years later, can venture to go 

f Matt, x 
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farther with himself and with his readers. While Bayle professes to be 
distressed at finding that the perversion of Religion should have given. 
her enemies an occasion to blaspheme, Frazer professes partially to 
‘condone the perversion by presenting, in the ironical form of an apologia, 
a radical criticism of Religion itself. He offers the devastating suggestion 
that a cynical adulteration of the pure milk of the word may have saved 
the lives of a lock that would probably have starved if it had been forced 
to remain for very long on so etherial a diet. 


"Taken altogether, the coincidences of the Christian with the heathen 
festivals are too close and too numerous to be accidental. They mark the 
compromise which the Church in the hour of its triumph was compelled 
to make with its vanquished yet still dangerous rivals. The inflexible 
Protestantism of the primitive missionaries, with their fiery denunciations 
of heathendom, had been exchanged for the supple policy, the easy 
tolerance, the comprehensive charity of shrewd ecclesiastics, who clearly 
perceived that if Christianity was to conquer the World it could do so 
only by relaxing the too rigid principles of its Founder, by widening a 
little the narrow gate which leads to salvation. 

"In this respect an instructive parallel might be drawn between the his- 
tory of Christianity and the history of Buddhism. Both systems were in 
their origin essentially ethical reforms born of the generous ardour, the 
lofty aspirations, the tender compassion of their noble Founders, two of 
those beautiful spirits who appear at rare intervals on Earth like beings 
come from a better world to support and guide our weak and erring 
nature.? Both preached moral virtue as the means of accomplishing what 
they regarded as the supreme object of life, the eternal salvation of the 
individual soul, though by a curious antithesis the one sought that salvation, 
in a blissful eternity, the other in a final release from suffering, in annihila- 
tion. But the austere ideals of sanctity which they inculcated were too 
deeply opposed not only to the frailties but to the natural instincts of 
‘Humanity ever to be carried out in practice by more than a small number 
of disciples, who consistently renounced the ties of the family and the 
state in order to work out their own salvation in the still seclusion of the 
cloister. If such faiths were to be nominally accepted by whole nations or 
‘even by the World, it was essential that they should first be modified or 
transformed so as to accord in some measure with the prejudices, the pas- 
sions, the superstitions of the vulgar. This process of accommodation was. 
carried out in after-ages by followers who, made of less etherial stuff than. 
their masters, were for that reason the better fitted to mediate between 
them and the common herd. Thus as time went on the two religions, in 
exact proportion to their growing popularity, absorbed more and more of 
those baser elements which they had been instituted for the very purpose 
of suppressing. 

‘Such spiritual decadences are inevitable. The World cannot live at the 
level of its great men. Yet it would be unfair to the generality of our kind 
to ascribe wholly to their intellectual and moral weakness the gradual 

2 "The historical reality both of [the] Buddha end of Christ bas sometimes been 
doubted or denied. T would be just as reasonable to question the historical existence of 
Alexander the Great and Charlemagne on account of the legends which have gathered 
round them, The great religious movements which have stirred Humanity tor depths 
nd altered the beliefs of nationa spring ultimately from the conscious and deliberate 
Side Tac attempt to cepa History without the iuence of get men may fatter the 
anity ofthe vulgar, but it will nd no favour with the philosophie historian.” 
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divergence of Buddhism and Christianity from their primitive patterns. 
For it should never be forgotten that by their glorification of poverty and 
celibacy both these religions struck straight at the root not merely of civil 
society but of human existence. The blow was parried by the wisdom or 
the folly of the vast majority of Mankind, who refused to purchase a 
chance of saving their souls with the certainty of extinguishing the species." 

‘The verdict on the record of the churches which Bayle has presented 
as an indictment, and Frazer, more insidiously, as a defence, might be 
put in still stronger terms than those here employed by either of these 
two distinguished rationalists. The ecclesiastics who had betrayed or 
fulfilled their trust by bringing the churches back to Earth seemed almost 
to have gone out of their way to fly in the face of the founders by 
sinning against their principal precepts as recorded in scriptures that 
had been canonized by the ecclesiastics themselves. The Christian 
Church, for example, was open to the charge of having denied Christ 
by appropriating the priestcraft and pharisaism of the Jews, the poly- 
theism and idolatry of the Greeks, and a championship of vested interests 
that was the legacy of the Romans; and the outcome might be described 
as an institution whose practice was the exact inverse of a vision which 
had seen God as a spirit who was to be worshipped in spirit and in truth? 
in a communion of saints in which the social schism between classes 
and states was to be healed by a union of hearts under the reign of 
Love. The Mahayana and Hinduism, as they presented themselves in 
the writer’s day, were not less vulnerable to criticism, while of Islam 
it might be said with sorrow that the Founder himself had betrayed his 
own ideals in his own lifetime by becoming the successful ruler of an 
aggressive state.* The final judgement on Religion which a rationalist 
line of attack implies is Lucretius’s judgement on the Universe: 

Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam. 

Naturam rerum; tantà stat praedita culpl.* 
And the immediate answer to both judgements is a suspensive ‘Wait and 
stel" 

The weak point in the rationalist argument was, in fact, its blindness 
to the implications of a Time-scale, recently established by the dis- 
coveries of a Modern Western Science, which, in a different context, the 
rationalist himself had eagerly turned to account as an engine for 
breaching the curtain-walls of religious orthodoxy. 

‘The rationalist had legitimately pointed out that the seventeenth- 
century Protestant Christian chronologist Archbishop Ussher's reckon- 
ing$ that the World had been created at 6.0 p.m. on the evening before 
the 23rd October, 4004 B.C., Old Style, and the Primitive Christian 
expectation that the last Trump might sound any day were both 
incompatible with the evidence that had since come to light about the 

1 Frazer, Sir J. G.: The Golden Bough: Adonis, Atti, Orc: Studies in the History of 
Oriental Ria an d. (ondon 190, Mra Bp- ao 
s gti is peter Gree nor Jew, circumcision or undrcumcidon barbarian, 
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age of the Earth up to date and about the probable prospects of life on. 
its surface. This planet, though not an old inhabitant of the stellar or 
nebular—universe, had been in existence already, it would now appear, 
for some two thousand million years; Life had already existed 
on Earth for at least five hundred million years, and perhaps eight 
hundred million; Human Life had existed for at least six hundred 
thousand years, and perhaps one million; and the lengths of time duri 
which the Earth's surface had been tenanted by divers orders of living 
creatures so far were all infinitesimally short compared with the aeons 
during which the Earth seemed likely to continue to be habitable in the 
future. These acons of possible existence ahead of Life on Earth might 
run into millions of millions of years." 

"This modern scientific Time-scale was brought into action by the 
ex-Christian Western rationalist against the contemporary Christian 
Western traditionalist in order to explode a traditional chronology; but 
the rationalist had failed to perceive that, in allowing himself this line 
of attack on his adversary, he had implicitly denied himself another 
line which implied an acceptance of the traditional chronology at its 
face value. The rationalist found fair game in a chronology which, 
should the Last Trump sound tomorrow, would have packed the World's. 
history, from beginning to end, within a span of less than six thousand 
‘years; yet he was apt in the same breath to assert that there was nothing 
to be hoped for from a religion that had been in existence now for more 
than nineteen hundred years without having produced its promised 
change for the better. This arrow might well transfix the conscience of 
a traditionalist Christian in whose belief these 1,952 years amounted 
to nearly one-third of the total life-span of the World up to date; but the 
rationalist was logically debarred from shooting this shaft unless he first 
renounced his own Time-perspective and accepted his traditionalist 
victim's chronological tenets; for, on the rationalist’s own reckoning, 
a period of nineteen or twenty centuries, so far from being ‘a long time’, 


1 The figures here given are based on Zeuner, F. E.: Dating the Past (London 1946, 
Methuen), whose estimates for the age of diverse orders of le are higher, as will bó 
seen, thin those suggested, on the authority of Sir James Jeans, in Li, 173, D: 2. 
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was no more than the twinkling of an eye. It was, in fact, so infini- 
tesimally short that, if we offered our rationalist a whole blank folio page 
and asked him to plot out on it his scientific chronology to scale, he would 
not find room to make the span of two thousand years visible within 
that compass even under the lens of the most powerful microscope. 


"The history of Man is immensely, incalculably old: the latest discoveries 
of human remains in deep geological strata in various parts of the World, 
corroborated by the latest conclusions of Biology, are now sufficient to 
prove with certainty that Man has existed for hundreds of thousands, and 
perhaps for millions, of years. Out of this fact there springs a singular 
thought: The historical period, extending over the last five or six thousand 
‘years, is virtually a nothing, a flash (lampo), when confronted with the 
incommensurably longer past. Indeed, when we reflect upon the rapidity 
‘with which Time flies, and upon the painfully ephemeral nature of our 
wretched existence, itis not difficult to reach the conviction that even the 
most remote historical events known to us—the foundation of the Roman 
Empire, the Battle of Marathon, and, no less than they, the victory of 
Sesostris, Pharaoh of Egypt, over the Hittites in Syria eighteen centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian Era—are events of yesterday that 
are separated from us merely by an interval of time that is infinitesimal by 
contrast with the boundless vista of our geological past.” 


‘Yet, in defiance of self-consistency, the rationalist did take issue with 
the traditionalist on a ground that tacitly assumed the validity of the 
traditional Time-reckoning; and, to a detached observer of this nine- 
teenth-century Western controversy, the points of agreement between 
the parties would appear more significant than the differences. For both 
of them it was an axiom that the Church as she was in their day gave 
the measure of the Church as she ever would be, world without end; 
and their quarrel arose over the difference in their subsequent value- 
judgements on the basis of their common factual premiss. In the tradi- 
tionalist’s eyes the Church's supposed immutability in her present 
shape was a glorious evidence of her divine origin and mission, while in 
the rationalist's eyes it was a damning confutation of the Church's 
extravagant claims; but the disputants agreed in their reading of the facts 
from which they drew these opposing conclusions, and, on the testimony 
of a Modern Western Science, their common reading was wrong. 

"The rationalist's error may be likened to the saucy townsman’s when 


the Upanishads, which go back before soo B.C., and on the Vedic hymns, which go back 
before 1000 mc. The so-called "Song of Creation” (Rigueda x. 1) is essential Hindu 
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in af the incubus of the Indic Scriptures by professing to place these on a 
pedestal high enough to remove them conveniently out of the way. 
T Cactani, Lr Studi di Storia Orientale, vols (Milan 1971, Hoepli, p. 
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he visits his country cousin and watches him sowing his seed. ‘This seed 
has come to nothing’, says the townsman as he inspects the field the day 
after the sowing and sees nothing there but bare soil; ‘this seed has 
‘come to nothing’, he repeats with still greater assurance when, revisiting 
the field next spring, he finds stalk and leaf with no grain in the ear. The 
townsman’s egregious error arises from simple ignorance of the time 
that Life takes to bring her work of creation from seed to harvest. 

‘The Christian traditionalist's error may be likened to the guileless 
Nubian's when, squatting on the desert bank of the Nile in flood, he 
watches-the mighty brown stream swirl past him on its way from the 
Abyssinian Highlands to the Mediterranean Sea. The Nubian insists 
that this muddy mixture is pure water, and you cannot convince him of 
his error by ocular demonstration ; for, if you pass a sample through a 
filter and show him the clear liquid that comes out, he tells you that 
this anaemic fluid is no longer water at all. ‘You have robbed it’, he 
declares, ‘of all the goodness that makes water the life-giving elixir 
that it is." In identifying the muddy mixture with water, our Nubian 
has, of course, come within an ace of arriving at the truth, if more than 
ninety-nine and a half per cent. of the brew in truth consists of water 
and less than the half of one per cent. consists of water-borne soil; his 
error lies in stubbornly asserting that the complement of mud is not 
an accretion but is the water’s very essence. 

Our Nubian's stubbornness might relax if his vision could be ex- 
panded. Suppose that, instead of being earth-bound on his patch of 
river-side desert somewhere between the sixth and the first cataract, he 
could soar up aloft in an aeroplane, survey the basin of the Nile from 
Lake Tana to Rosetta, and follow from beginning to end the whole 
‘course of the natural phenomenon of which he now apprehends no more 
than a single phase. The truth might then dawn upan his understanding. 

‘The truth is that the life-giving rain from Heaven comes down in suc 
a mighty spate that, when the Monsoon discharges itself against the 
Abyssinian mountains and turns, on Earth, into a mighty rushing flood, 
it scours out the rock into gorges and carries away and along with it 
all manner of debris and flotsam which will fructify the seeds of 
vegetation if and when the water can deposit this freight as sediment. 
But the river cannot drop its load till its heaven-sent impetus abates, 
and on the Nubian stage of its long purificatory pilgrimage it is still 
flowing so fast that it has not yet rid itself of any of its earthy encum- 
brance. So it flows past the eyes of the awestricken Nubian onlooker in 
a thick brown stream, leaving his land unfertilized and barren, Any 
crop that the poor Nubian reaps is not a gift of the Nile but is a trove 
from some casual gust of rainfall that has momentarily moistened the 
dry bed of a tributary wadi.? The hurrying river passes Nubia by. It is 
only when it reaches the favoured land of Egypt that its pace slackens 


* "The maximum silt content by weight usually found in the Nile where it enters 
Egypt is about 4oco parts per million, and the average from August to October about 
1899 parta per milion’ (Hurst H, E and Phil "The Nile Basin, vo v: "The 
‘Hydrology of the Lake Piateau and Bahe el Jebel’ (Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, 
Pierio Beparapent, Paper No, 35 (Cairo 1938, Seale), p. n6 
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enough to allow it to begin to disburden itself. From now onwards, 
mile by mile, the water converts its suspended alluvium into fertile 
fields and, in the creative act, progressively liberates itself, until, as it 
leaves the utmost fringe of the Delta behind it and breasts its way out 
to sea, it has become once again as clear and transparent as it was when 
it was falling from the sky on its way to furrow a contaminating yet 
fructifying Mother Earth. From the steeps of Semyen to the coasts of 
Cyprus may seem a long road; but all distances are comparative, and the 
breadth of half a continent is not really long compared to the circumfer- 
ence of the globe; nor is the labour of carrying its freight of earth so far 
an unduly heavy price for the river to pay fr the boon of winning a bed; 
for, if the teeming water's first mighty impact on the Earth had not 
ploughed out the cañon from which its tardily deposited water-borne 
spoil derives, who knows whether the flood would ever have made 
history by turning into the Nile? Who knows whether it might not have 
surged back, uncreative and unsung, over the wastes of the Ogaden 
into the abyss of its parent Indian Ocean? 

"The heart of the matter is the truth to which the Nubian spectator is 
blind. The truth is that, so long as the alluvium is held in suspense, 
the alluvium itself remains unfertile and the water remains impure. 
Tt is only when the flotsam is able to sink from the intellectual surface 
of the psychic stream to the well-springs of lowly folk-lore and lofty 
poetry in the Psyche's intuitive and emotional depths that this sediment 
can fertilize the Psyche and that, in virtue of this fruitful disentangle- 
ment of two fortuitously intermingled elements, the heavenly water of 
spiritual life can regain its original purity. In the Roman Catholic 

church this truth had been perceived by the Modernists;! but their 
insight had drawn down upon their heads the thunderbolt of a Juppiter 
in Agro Vaticano? who, with his gaze fixed on the Past and averted from 
the Future, seemed oblivious—though his hand still held the keys—of 
his previous local avatar in Taniculo as the genius who had the power to 
open the door because he had the vision to look before and after? 


solum sed oportere, et moderaistae ipsi 
rn (Litterae Enoyelicae 

"regis. (8th September, 1907)). 
ib Ecclesia propositi aliquando secundum 
ius sit alius ab eo quem intellexit et intelligit Ecclesia, 
icanum, 1869-70, Sessio IIT (24 Aprilis 1879), canones: 4. 
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The legacy of the Past to the Present was indeed as precious as it was 
conspicuous. ‘Before Abraham was, I am" ; and, since it was not credible 
that God should have shown no glimmer of His light to Man before a 
revelation to ‘Abraham’ that was the traditional first epiphany of that 
ray of progressive enlightenment which had culminated in Christianity, 
students of History must also recognize true gleams of divine light in 
religious rites and symbols, older than Abraham’s day, that had been 
caught up and carried along in the latter-day Christian stream,? 

"The calling of Abraham’ itself might be an echo of one of the 
spiritual experiences of a disintegrating Sumeric Civilization if the 
spiritual meaning of the story was the establishment of a personal 
relation between the worshipper and the genius of his household, for 
this is a revelation of God's nature to which the human heart and mind 
are attuned when the corporate political aspect of Religion—the 
worship of a deified parochial or universal state—is discredited by the 
collapse of the mundane society whose will to live is reflected in it. 
We have already noticed another fruit of Sumeric spiritual experience 
which had likewise been garnered by Christianity, though this without 
recognition of the Sumeric source. The Passion of Christ, as we have 
seen, had been foreshadowed in a Passion of Tammuz in which the 
death of one god, made manifest in the évaurés Baiov,5 had been 
celebrated under the divers names of Adonis, Osiris, Attis, Zagreus, 
Balder, as the rite had radiated over the face of the Earth. The Queen of 
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Heaven who was the virgin mother and spouse of the dying god had been 
adored as Ishtar, Ashtoreth, Isis, Cybele, Britomartis, and Inanna on 
her way to being adored as Mary." In the sacrifice of the Mass, Christians 
ere still partaking of the sacrament of all the pagan mysteries. 

The travail of Christ Incarnate for the salvation of Mankind had 
been foreshadowed in the labours of Gilgamesh, Héraklés, Prometheus, 
and the ‘culture heroes’ of a Sinic mythology,* and the Incarnation had 
been no stumbling-block to the imagination of an Hellenic World which 
had added the revolutionary worship of Caesar to a traditional worship 
of the Olympians. In the Olympians the mundane society that was 
Christianity's first mission-field was already familiar with the spectacle 
of divinity in human form—though, through the dark glass of a barbaric 
Achaean mythology, the many gods into whom the One True God's 
image was here diffracted showed themselves prone to all human moral 
infirmities and free merely from all human physical limitations In 
Divus Augustus the potential converts of the first Christian missionaries 
had already acknowledged an incarnation of the Godhead in a living 
human being whose mortal mother was fabled to have been got with 
child by an immortal sire;* and this divine deed, which must shock 
the sensibilities of a philosophie soul as a vulgar moral transgression 
when it was attributed to an Olympian, was to shine, in the seli-revela- 
tion of a God whose power was love and whose Godhead was as 
wholly present in the Son as in the Father, as a voluntary evacuation 
(erus) of His own divinity which was a supreme act of self sacrifice 

or the redemption of His fallen creatures. 

"The tableau of Mother and Child among the gentle cattle in the 
stable at Bethlehem, which symbolized Christ's act of «vocis in the 
imagery of the Christian Faith, had been anticipated in the tableau of 
a Minoan «órna pôv surrounded by her comitatus of beasts of the 
field. The lamb who had been moved to prophesy by the agony of an 
Egyptiac Time of Troubles had been a prototype of the lamb who was 
Christ and the Sumeric fish-god Ea—incarnate in the fish whose 
presence had hallowed the tanks of latter-day shrines at Mambij and 
Ascalon? and Brusa’—had been a prototype of the Christ whose 
epiphany as a fish had been ingeniously explained away as a play upon 
the initial letters of his style and title in Greek? The dove that Became 


1 See V. v. 81-82 and 148-50, and p. 437, above, and pp. 467, below. 

2 See Vi vi, 266-7, 

3 "Mir. Gindstone, in his essay on “The Place of Ancient Greece 
Order”, has a very interesting discussion of the character and attributes of Apollo, 
seeing in him a precursor of Christ, "In his hands we find numerous functions of such 
Tanke and such range that we cannot understand how they could pass to him from Zeus 
The supreme deity until we remember that they are the very functions assigned by a more 
Teal and higher system to the Son of God: the true Instructor, Healer, Delivere, Judge 
land Conqueror of Death, in whom the power and majesty of the Godhead were set 
forth to the World" (Gladstone, W, E.: Gleanings of Past Years, vl. vii (London 1879, 
), p: 40)-— Martia Wight. 
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the Holy Spirit descending on Jesus at His baptism in Jordan had 
hovered in ages past round the fane of Aphrodite as Paphos.‘ The stone? 
on which the Church of Christ was built had made its earliest advent 
to Rome, not in the first century of the Christian Era, but in 204 B.C. 
as the baetylus of a Pessinuntine Cybele, and the Roman Catholic 
Church was not the only surviving religious edifice that rested upon it; 
it was also embedded in the foundations of the Ka'bah at Mecca? 

Man's worship of forces of Nature, less amenable than stocks and 
stones, that mocked his audacious efforts to harness and exploit his 
fellow creatures, had given Man an inkling of the One True God’s 
transcendent power. A sky god and a volcano jinn had lent their potency 
to quicken Israel’s overwhelming sense of the omnipotence of the 
Living God Yahweh; and an ancestral worship of a Sun in which a 
maturing Scientific Mind had correctly discerned the physical source 
of terrestrial energy and life had initiated Constantine into the secret 
that God's power is the power of love? when he had seen the Cross flame 
out athwart the Aton.’ 

Tn their handling of this spoil that had been carried in suspense in the 
current of Christianity, the traditionalists and the rationalists had 
played into one another's hands once again. The same historic rites and 
symbols that the traditionalists had defended tooth and nail, in the forms 
in which Christianity happened to have adopted them, as essential and 
inalienable elements of Christian practice and belief, had been de- 
nounced by the same Christian controversialists, with reckless incon- 
sistency, in the unmistakably kindred forms in which they were to be 
found in other faiths and worships. The resemblance was indeed so 
striking that the Christian traditionalists had been unable to ignore it; 
but, instead of allowing themselves to apprehend the simple truth that 
it was a family likeness, they had concocted the ingenious alternative 
explanation that it was devil's work. The Devil and his angels had put 
into circulation counterfeit copies of the institutions of the Church in 
order to mislead Mankind into rejecting the One True Faith. 

In thus branding the pagan mysteries as frauds, the Christian tra- 
ditionalists had delivered themselves into the hands of their ex-Christian 
rationalist adversaries. The Higher Criticism could demonstrate 
incontrovertibly that the genetic relation between corresponding rites 
and symbols was the inverse of what the traditionalists alleged. So far 
from the pagan forms being counterfeits of the Christian, the Christian 
could be shown to be derivatives of the pagan; and, therewith, the 
Christian traditionalists were hoist with their own petard; for they 
themselves were unescapably ‘on record’ as having declared these 

? Seo V. vi gin. 

2 ‘Stone ie de authentic meaning of the masculine Greek word mérpos, not ‘rock’, 
which ie the meaning of the collective feminine verpa. 

2 Bee ¥. 685-8 and pp. 485 and 466 below, 
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elements of religion to be a sham and a delusion in their pagan version, 
and the words could be taken out of their mouths to pronounce the same 
judgement on their own holy of holies. On the Christians’ own con- 
fession, so the neo-pagans could declare, a religion which had adopted 
and cherished these crude primitive rites and symbols stood convicted 
of having the lie in its soul. 

This was a fair shot! in the not illegitimate warfare that the neo- 
pagans waged against the Christian traditionalists; and in that battle it 
‘was also a knock-out blow. From the rigorously exclusive traditionalist 
Christian standpoint the Higher Criticism's argument was unanswerable. 
Since the days of the Fathers of the Church, however, there had been 
other Christians who had acknowledged Christianity’s pagan ancestry, 
Mud these could stil old the feld and turn the srgusaet’s edge against 
its neo-pagan authors. In contrast to the Christian traditionalists, the 
Christian evolutionists? had started, not from the negative premiss 
fat pre-Christian paganism was false, but from the positive premis 
that Christianity was true; and they could therefore accept with impunity 
a recognition of the truth that the resemblances between Christianity 
and pre-Christian paganism were due to Christianity’s indebtedness to 
a pagan past. The Christian evolutionist’s inference from this would be, 
not that there was no truth in Christianity, but that the truth which was 
in Christianity had already been aglow in paganism for ages before it 
had burst into a Christian fame. The enlightened Christian would not 
only accept this new perspective without hesitation or embarrassment; 
he would give glory to a God who ‘is’ before Abraham ‘was’, for having 
revealed some glimmer of His light to Man before Abraham's day. 

"This was not the last word, however; for, if the Christian evolutionist 
was in a posture to stand his ground and to return the neo-pagan’s fire 
after the Christian traditionalist’s batteries had been silenced, he must 
be on guard against ranging himself under the Christian traditionalist’s 
standard and thereby nullifying his own Christian victory. Transposing 
our simile of the flow of a river into terms of a simile of the radiation of 
light, we must be ever alert to distinguish between the eternal source 
of light and its transient manifestations. ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time? we apprehend God's existence and divine His nature thanks 
to the Creator's revelation of Himself through His works;* but God's 
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works are not only windows through which the heavenly light is made 
visible to the eye of the Human Soul on Earth ; they are at the same time 
veils through which the radiance is dulled to a degree at which the Soul’s 
eye can receive it without being blinded; they are partly opaque as well 
as partly translucent, and they never reveal to us more than a local aspect 
of God's omnipresence or a temporary aspect of His eternity. In the 
rudimentary theology of a North American Indian tribe, these elusive 
epiphanies of God had been described in the vivid imagery of the primi- 
tive imagination: 


“Everything, as it moves, now and then, here and there, makes stops. 
The bird as it flies stops in one place to make its nest, and in another to 
rest in its flight. A man, when he goes forth, stops when he wills. So the 
god has stopped. The Sun, which is so bright and beautiful, is one place 
where he has stopped. ‘The Moon, the stars, the winds he has been with. 
‘The trees, the animals, are all where he has stopped, and the Indian thinks 
of these places and sends his prayers there to reach the place where the 
god has stopped and to win help and a blessing? 


This intuition that God's works are God's stopping places had been the 
inspiration of Goethe's greatest poem? and Bergson’s greatest philo- 
sophical work.* The error of idolatry lies in mistaking the creature for 
the Creator, and the sin of it lies in worshipping the creature in the 
Creator's stead.’ Man has thus idolized the productive and destructive 
forces in Non-Human Nature—cow and bull, field and mountain, sun 
and storm—and the corresponding antithetical forces in Man himself: 
the key roles, gracious or forbidding, in the drama of human life— 
motherhood, fatherhood, kingship, self-sacrifice—and a Leviathan that 
is the appalling projection of a demonic corporate human power. Yet 
any veil through which God's light dimly shines is an intimation of God 
that is not God Himself, though one veil may differ from another in the 
degree of its opaqueness. Moreover there is veil behind veil, and the 
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Soul’s approachon Earth towards the Beatific Vision and the Communion 
of Saints is made by stripping away one revealing-obscuring veil after 
another, as far as Man’s spiritual insight can penetrate and as fast as his 
Soul’s eye can accustom itself to the increase in the degree of the 
radiance that the removal of each successive veil brings with it. A veil 
between the Human Soul and God is removed when the creature in 
which this veil consists is mastered—and, in the act of being mastered, 
is exorcised—by the Human Intellect; and this is why ‘the discovery of 
new means by which Consciousness is enabled to extend its range of 
objectives has always been the decisive factor in the history of human 
development’ 

"This is the way of Life; but it is a hard way, because the stepping- 
stones are stopping-places and the pilgrim’s progress is a tour de force. 
‘The Soul in search of God has ‘to make a movement out of something 
which, by definition, is a halt’ and she has to see through the ambival- 
ence of windows that are veils. Each veil becomes suffused with light in 
the act of obstructing the light’s passage from its source to the eye. How 
can we believe that this rose-flushed or that opal-tinted cloud owes its 
glow and colour to a glory that is not in, but is beyond, the cloud itself? 
And, even if our minds do become convinced of the truth of this hardly 
credible proposition, how can out hearts bear to discard a thing of 
beauty that has been a joy, and at which we have learnt to gaze without 
being dazzled? Can it not be a joy for ever? Is it not sacrilege to discard 
it? Is it not madness? Man is prone to idolatry because he is always 
tempted to play truant from his God-given task of a never-ending search 
for God by seeking rest in a finite object of worship, and this, in the 
imagery of a seventeenth-century English poet, was the reason why 
God ‘made a stay’ in pouring his blessings on Man when rest alone 
remained to bestow upon him. 

For if I should (said he) 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature 
He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So both should losers be.* 


Here is the crux in the way of Man's approach to God; and, because 
of it, each spiritual step in advance has to be paid for, like all true gains, 
by a painful sacrifice. We have to throw away a treasure of the highest 
value so far known to us in order to purchase another treasure whose 
value, before we have grasped it, we can only take on faith as being 
higher still’ This Pilgrim's Progress requires an ascetic ruthlessness as 


* Mr. Martin Wight comments: “This is the Christian's answer to your assertion 
above, on pp. 44273, of the spiritual equivalence of the four higher religions; "God, 
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well as a sanguine hope and valour; and faint souls that flinch from the 
ordeal seek to justly their failure to themselves by enlarging on the 
negative aspect of the spiritual feat that is demanded of them, and 
closing their eyes to the spiritual gain of which this sacrifice is the 
inexorable price. 


“Prometheus, the cultural innovator who stole the fire of the Gods, is 
the prototype for all time of the daring hero-criminal who challenges the 
primordial images, the immemorial gods of the Unconscious, in order to 
place more power—i.e. knowledge—in the hands of Consciousness. . . . 
"rhe guilt of Prometheus (which is also the guilt of the psychological 
innovator and pioneer) consists in the fact that he transferred from Heaven 
(i.e. the realm of primordial images) energy which had been latent in the 
‘Unconscious since the World began, bringing it under the control of Con- 
sciousness.” 


Hence the paradox that some of the greatest advances in the Soul's 
approach to God that have been made, at divers times and places, by 
saints and seers, have been anathematized as appalling backslidings— 
and this in good faith—by men of common clay who could not ‘make the 
grade’. An Hellenically cultivated Pompey was dumbfounded at finding 
no material object of worship whatsoever inside the Holy of Holies of the 
Temple of Yahweh at Jerusalem when he forced his way in under the 
stimulus of a curiosity that had been whetted by the provocative self- 
confidence of a Jewish community's claim to be the only rightly guided 
worshippers of the One True God. In the next age of Hellenic history 
a now rather more pious pagan public discovered to its horror that the 
harmless-looking adherents of a new sect called Christians were ‘atheists’ 
who rejected everything that their pagan neighbours held sacred," 
while pious Jews, for their part, execrated the Christians as libertines 
who had betrayed the faith of their fathers by admitting Gentiles into 
religious communion with Christian Jews and by exempting these un- 
circumcised proselytes from the duty of observing the Mosaic Law. 

‘This was the historical background against which students of history 
midway through the twentieth century of the Christian Era had to view 
the state of Christianity and the other living higher religions in their 
day; and the conclusion to be drawn seemed to be in sharp contradiction 
with both the rationalist and the traditionalist position. ‘The flotsam 
scoured out from older strata of religious experience and carried along 
in suspense in a Christian, Mahayanian, Hindu, or Islamic stream was 
no evidence that the water with which it was mingled was not the true 
living water from Heaven; but the water was given a clean bill of health 
in virtue of the finding that its load of fertilizing mud was only a tem- 
porary accretion; and this finding, which disposed of the rationalists 
indictment of the muddiness of the stream, was at the same time fatal to 
the traditionalist’s defence of it on the ground that the mud was of the 


father Terah served (Joshua xiv. 2); on Saul before he could become Paul; and on 
‘Augustine; and it is the demand which ie made, in principle, on the adherent of every 
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water's essence. The waters dropped by the Monsoon could not have 
become the Nile without scooping up the Abyssinian silt and carrying it 
along with them; but it was equally true, and true for the same reason, 
that the Nile could not be what it was without depositing its load sooner 
or later and eventually flowing out to sea in a stream as pure as the rain 
that had originally fallen from Heaven. 

‘A Christian Father, Justin Martyr, writing his First Apology in the 
second century of the Christian Era, had not shrunk from pressing his 
argument against his pagan adversaries by drawing attention to a 
parallelism between the virgin births ascribed to Jesus and to Perseus, 
between the miracles of healing ascribed to Jesus and to Aesculapius, 
and between the alleged resurrection of Jesus and the apotheosis of 
Ariadne and the Caesars;! and the illuminatingly charitable distinction 
between the essence of a religious revelation and the accidents of the 
time and place in which it has come into the World, which a Christian 
‘evolutionist’ might have derived from the polemical argument of a 
Christian ‘fundamentalist’, had been drawn by an eminent Modern 
Western Islamic scholar in an appreciation of the character and career 
of the Prophet Muhammad. 


‘Certainly Muhammad was guilty of errors, some of which were in- 
voluntary, but others not; besides these, he also perpetrated not a few acts 
that would be classified by us to-day as common crimes inspired by the 
basest of human passions; but it will be the task of future generations of 
historical critics to elucidate how far, in all this, the Prophet's personal 
responsibility is engaged, and to what extent his acts are, on the contrary, 
to be regarded as being an impersonal expression of the specific conditions 
of a society that was still in a primitive stage of development. Our own 
belief is that the errors and defects discernible in the Prophet, and in the 
religious system that he created, are to be attributed to the society in which 
he lived. To this society Muhammad was superior in many respects, but 
in others he was its native child and, as such, was necessarily a party to all 
its vices, imperfections and prejudices’? 


The Prophet Muhammad, as we have seen, did deliberately com- 
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local cult of the Black Stone embedded in the wall of the Ka'bah at 
Mecca and with the regional practice of an annual pilgrimage to this 
Hijizi shrine. Yet this conciliatory concession to the prejudices and 
interests of his stiff-necked clansmen the Banu Quraysh was a venial 
sin against the Prophet's own Heaven-sent lights which left untarnished 
the sincerity and strength of will which Muhammad consistently dis- 
played in resisting a perpetual temptation to compromise with the two 
mortal sins of Polytheism and Idolatry that were rampant not only in 
the Arabian paganism but also in the Hellenic Christianity of Muham- 
mad's day; and in Christianity likewise, in spite of all the Christian 
Church’s lamentable shortcomings and backslidings, there had always 
been a tendency for the living waters to defend their purity by refusing 
to pick up and carry the sullying soil that they had found in their path. 

"The temptation to form tacit alliances with other religious movements, 
in some ways remarkably similar, must have been strong. Such an alliance 
would, however, have meant the ultimate repudiation of all that was most 
characteristic in the teaching of Jesus. Because Christianity refused com- 
promise with other faiths, it survived to become, until practically our own 
time, the nominal, and not wholly ineffective, religion of Europe. Whether, 
by re-afürming the teaching of Jesus in its undeviating severity, Chris- 
tianity can resume its hold on the hearts and minds of men, is a question 
of great importance as regards the ultimate fate of European Civilisation.,'2 

How were souls in search of God to disengage the essence of Religion 
from the accidents? Doubtless Time would show; for the expectation 
of human life on Earth (supposing that Man did not use his swiftly 
increasing technological command over Physical Nature to annihilate 
himself) was unimaginably long, and, in the course of those future 
aeons, the living waters would assuredly have time to purify themselves, 
like the Nile in its vastly briefer passage from Lake Tana to the sea. Time 
would show; but, in the life of the Spirit, operations are never impersonal 
or automatic; and, if this salutary purification were indeed eventually 
to be accomplished, this would be the achievement of individual souls. 
At any moment in its personal pilgrimage through life on Earth, a soul 
might be challenged by God to discriminate between the silt and the 
water, between the light and its reflection, by trial and error at the Soul's 
own peril; ‘and narrow is the way which leadeth unto Life, and few 
there be that find it’ for, on the spiritual even more conspicuously than 
on the physical plane, it is impossible to live without living dangerously. 


(€) THE CONFLICT BETWEEN HEART AND HEAD 

Essence and Accidents 
How, in an Oikoumené that was being united on a literally world-wide 
range within a Western framework, were Christians, Buddhists, Mus- 
Jims, and Hindus to make further progress in disengaging the essence of 
Religion from the accidents? The only way open to these fellow seekers 
after spiritual light was the hard road of spiritual travail along which 


? See p. 466, below. 

2 Barnes, E. W.: The Rise of Christianity (London 1947, Longmans Green), p. 296, 
eucharistic doctrine expounded in 1 Cor. x. 16-21. 
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their predecessors, with God's help, had arrived at the degree of religious 
enlightenment represented by the living higher religions at the stage in 
which they found themselves at this crucial moment in Mankind’s 
history. By comparison with the stage embodied in Primitive Paganism, 
the state of relative enlightenment to which the adherents of the higher 
religions had attained by a date midway through the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era manifestly represented a marvellous spiritual 
advance; yet, marvellous though it might be, they had now become 
aware that they could no longer go on living parasitically on God's past 
mercies to their forefathers and on their own forefathers’ past spiritual 
endeavours to win a fuller vision of God, and a closer communion with 
Him, for themselves and for their children. They knew that they could 
no longer rest on their predecessors’ spiritual labours because, in their 
generation, they were being racked by a conflict between heart and head 
which they could not leave unresolved with impunity, and which could 
be resolved only by a fresh spiritual move forward. 

‘As the pilgrims girded themselves to take the hard road again, they 
might draw some encouragement from divers past successes of Mankind 
in discarding veils which had served as windows in their time. In default 
of fuller light, there had been a glimmer of spiritual enlightenment in 
the faint translucency of Man’s vision of God through the animal 
creation." In the demonic physical energies of untamed wild beasts 
Man had caught a glimpse of a divine power surpassing Man's own. 
strength; in the hunter's game and in the shepherd's flock he had caught 
a glimpse of God's beneficence as the giver and sustainer of life; and 
a primitive worship of God in animal form had lived on to play a 
leading role in the religion of the Egyptiac Civilization. Yet, in the 
World as it was in A.D. 1952, this dim ‘theriomorphic’ vision of God, 
though still a living reality for unsophisticated souls at the lower levels 
of Hinduism, was on the whole on the wane. In the Christian conscious- 
ness the lamb, the dove, and the fish stood, not for literal likenesses of 
God, but for poetic images of His ineffable nature— just as the rock on. 
which the Church was built according to the Roman Catholic Christian 
belief was not a literal stone like the stone that had once embodied the 
Emesan divinity Elagabalus or the stone that still supported the wall of 
a Meccan Ka'bah. 

There were, however, some relics of past stages of enlightenment 
which might not prove so easy to purge away. The Muslims, who had 
resolutely rejected all visual representations of God in the physical 
likeness of living creatures, including ‘the human form divine’, had not 
yetsummoned up the resolution to break with that older and cruder phase 
ofidolatry which had been embeddedin Islam by the founder Muhammad 
himself against the grain of his own prophetic mission—when he had 
given his sanction to the adoration of the Black Stone as part of a 
compromise with the vested interests of an ancien régime at Mecca.? 
Even the puritanical Wahhabt reformers, who had twice entered Mecca 


2 Eid pipe ia but hitherto indelible blemish upon the purity of 
2 This perhaps trivial but hitherto indelible blemish upon the parity of Islam has 
been noticed on pp. 464-5, above. . 
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as conquerors pledged to purge Islam of idolatrous accretions, had left 
the Black Stone untouched both in a.D. 1804 and in A.D. 1924. To 
Christian minds the Muslims’ reluctance to part with the Black Stone 
seemed a quaint anachronism in glaring contradiction with the abhor- 
rence of idolatry and devotion to monotheism that were the twin 
beacon-lights of Islam; and, conversely, Muslim minds found stumbling- 
blocks in the idolatry and the polytheism which, as they saw it, were stil 
being practised by Christians, as well as by Buddhists and Hindus. In 
Muslim eyes the Christiane persistent idolatry betrayed itself in the 
visual representation of God in the forms of a man, a bird, and an 
animal, and their persistent polytheism in their doctrine of the Trinity 
and their cults of the saints, while in a Protestant Christian’s eyes the 
sacrament of the pagan mysteries survived in the Catholic ‘Sacrifice of 
the Mass’, and the worship of the Great Mother had been withdrawn, 
from Ishtar, Astarte, Isis, Cybele, and Inanna only to be paid, by Catho- 
lic devotees, to the same Mother of God under the name of Mary. 

Of all the veils through which the vision of God had been trans- 
mitted and at thesame time obscured, the hardest for Muslims as well as 
for Hindus, Christians, and Buddhists to discard would be their repre- 
sentation of God to themselves in the likeness of Man. 

Tt might be true that the corporeal version of 'anthropomorphism" 
was as obsolete as ‘theriomorphism’ and fetish-worship. The vision of 
divinity incarnate in the physical likeness of men and women of flesh 
and blood—a vision that had found its most attractive expression in 
Hellenic poetry and art—was not accepted by the adherents of any 
of the higher religions as a revelation of the ultimate nature of God. 
In terms of Christian theology the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ 
had been an ‘emptying’ (rérwons)? of God's own ultimate nature; and 
God's voluntary act of thus ‘emptying’ Himself in order to be born a 
man had been God's supreme self-humiliation and self-sacrifice for 
Man's sake—a sacrifice entailing but transcending the death on the 
Cross through which God Incarnate had fulfilled His Mission on Earth, 
Yet, when Christians sought to know God, their conception of God was 
still ‘anthropomorphic’ in being in terms of the feelings, will, and intel- 
ect of a human personality—in terms, that is, of elements of conscious 
human psychic life which they had never encountered at first hand 
except in association with human bodies. And, when Hindus sought 
to know God, they eliminated from their conception of God both the 
physical body and the conscious surface of the Psyche, only, it would 
seem, to identify deity (brahman) with the impersonal subconscious 
psychic depths (dtman) that underlie the personal conscious surface of a 
human soul? ‘This psychic anthropomorphism was perhaps one of the 
inescapable limitations of Human Nature, since human beings were 


Creator. 
$ Phil. i. 7 (RY). 
3 See pp. 497-8 and 725, with n. 1, below. 
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incapable of conceiving of God's nature except in images drawn from, 
and therefore inevitably bounded by, human experience. Yet a necessary 
limitation might be a potential source of errors into which the Human 
Spirit need not fall and into which it could not allow itself to fall with 
impunity. 

One of Man’s fundamental and perennial errors—an error that is 
both an intellectual and a moral lapse—is to idolize discoveries of his 
‘own making that enhance his power. About half-way through the last 
millennium s.c, Indic minds had discovered the Subconscious 
Psyche and Hellenic minds the Reason, and their idolization of these 
discoveries had been taken over, and carried along down-stream, by 
Hinduism and Christianity respectively. In the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, Western minds, by an experimental method of scientific 
inquiry which they had forged for themselves in a Modern Age of 
Western history, had arrived independently at that discovery of the 
Subconscious which Indic minds had attained by intuition some 2,500 
years earlier; and in the year A.D. 1952 a student of History might guess 
that the Western World, after having followed an Hellenic philosophy 
hitherto in worshipping a false ‘God the Reason’, would now veer about 
and follow an Indic philosophy in worshipping an equally false ‘God the 
Subconscious’, This nascent new religion of the West had been portended. 
in Mr. Aldous Huxley's exposition of a ‘Perennial Philosophy and 
it was assuredly salutary for Western thinkers to recognize that the 
‘Anaxagorean deification of human intelligence, like the Homeric 
deification of human flesh and blood, was an inadequate representation 
of the Godhead, and that Indic sages had made momentous discoveries 
in the spiritual sphere to which Hellenic philosophers and Western 
scientists had been blind. The mistake that an unnerved Western 
rationalist might be in danger of making would lie in overlooking the 
truth that, in identifying the human subconscious psyche with God, 
the Indic sages had fallen into the same ‘perennial error’ as the Hellenes 
who had found God in the human reason or in the human body. 

‘The truth is that Anthropomorphism, even in its most etherial 
expressions, is a form of idolatry if idolatry is to be defined as a worship 
of the creature instead of the Creator ;? and this worship of God in the 
image of Man—unlike the worship of God in an animal or in a stone—is 
also vitiated by the intellectual error and moral failing of ‘the egocentric 
illusion’. At an earlier point in this Study? we have observed how this 
illusion had tempted the representatives of parochial and ephemeral 
secular societies to imagine that their own particular civilization, in the 
particular phase in which it had happened to find itself in their day, 
‘was the consummation of human history. The same illusion can be 
detected in Man's anthropomorphic conception of God; and the fallacy 
in it has been exposed with a devastating finality, apropos of this far 

SR dation se sara hr cr gl ain ate 
Sinise he wan worstipping God and not te munan tare in which God was Tacos 


and in which the Christian would see one of God's works of creation. 
? Ia Li 138-64. 
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‘more momentous issue, in the satirical verse of the Hellenic philosopher 
Xenophanes: 

"The Acthiopians say that their Gods are snub-nosed and black-skinned, 
and the Thracians that theirs are blue-eyed and red-haired. If only oxen 
and horses had hands and wanted to draw with their hands or to make the. 
works of art that men make, then horses would draw the figures of their 
Gods like horses, and oxen like oxen, and would make their bodies on the 
model of their own.'t 


‘There is, no doubt, a sense in which it is true that ‘God created Man 
in His own image’*— though in the same sense this is also true in some 
measure of each of God's other works of creation, since all are windows 
that reveal their Creator, besides being veils that conceal Him—but, 
when Man is tempted by his awareness of his own God-given likeness 
to his Maker into setting himself up as the measure of all things,3 
including the God whose image is dimly revealed through the dark 
glass of Human Nature,* Man can be scouted of thesia otis only on 
‘the plea that he labours under an invincible ineptitude. In his continuing 
search for God, Man is called upon to transcend Anthropomorphism; 
but, in attempting to respond to this challenge from his Maker, Man. 
is confronted by a crux inherent in the paradoxical ambivalence of 
Human Nature. 

Anthropomorphism seems likely to be harder for Man to transcend 
than any other form of idolatry because Man is the highest of God's 
creatures that is known to Man, and therefore, in so far as our knowledge 
of God Himself is derived from our knowledge of His creation, the 
image of God that is presented by Man is the least opaque fragment of 
the glass through which we see God darkly.’ Yet, in the act of becoming 
aware of his position at what appears to be the apex of God's creation, 
‘Man is caught between Scylla and Charybdis. He is lost if the relative 
sublimity of his station turns his head; for, when he allows himself to 
be overcome by the dizziness of pride, he falls crashing down from his 
pinnacle; and, in his exposure to this danger, he is less happily placed 
than his humble servant the dog, who is immune against the sin of pride 
thanks to an overwhelming awareness of his own inferiority to the 
mysterious fellow creature that has domesticated him. Yet Man’s 
undoglike capacity to fall is a measure of the height on which God has 
set him; for Man is the highest of God's creatures known to Man in 
virtue of his knowledge of good and evil and of his power 
between them; and he is the best of God's creatures because it 


? For the original Greek text of this passage, which has been quoted already at the 
hend of he opening chapter of this Study, see 3,2. 

2 Gen. f, 27. 

3 The dictum is ascribed to the Hellenic philosopher Protagor 

4 This temptation is likely to be particularly insidious în its 
which believe that God has created in His own image Man slone among all His works; 
End Mr. Marsin Wight point out chat this in the traditional Christian doctrine; God 
Srestion of Man in His own, 
Which can reciprocate God a love! 
to God's glory; and here is the specifi difference between Man and God's other works 
of creation, These are His handiwork and to that extent "Him; they are not in. 
"any sense “in His image" $ T Cor. xlii. ra. See p. 467, above. 
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pore: to be the worst, as well as the best, of them all. This moral 
faculty is the distinctive feature of Human Nature that makes it a less 
imperfect image of the Godhead than any other of the works of God. 
Man's farthest reach in his effort to comprehend God's nature is to 
attribute to his Creator the moral power with which Man himself is 
conscious of being endowed; but, in reaching this limit of his powers 
of comprehension, Man becomes aware of the infinity of the distance 
by which he still falls short of his spiritual goal; and, whether this 
crushing experience moves him to humble himself like Job, or to sneer 
like Mephistopheles, or to hover between the two moods like Pope, he 
‘will acknowledge the truth of the words that are put into God's mouth 
by Deutero-Isaiah : 

‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways My ways, 
saith the Lord. For, as the Heavens are higher than the Earth, so are My 
ways higher than your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.’* 

"This was the challenge that confronted the followers of the historic 
higher religions in a world in which they had suddenly been brought to 
close quarters with one another and with a Modern Western Science 
owing to the rapid spread of a secularized Western Civilization over the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet. In the year A.D. 
1952 the living generation of Mankind did not yet know how they were 
going to negotiate this next stage of their present ‘climbers’ pitch’ still 
less did they know whether they would succeed in scaling it; but they 
could see that they stood no chance of succeeding unless they could 
settle their latter-day conflict between Heart and Head, and that there- 
fore a sincere and earnest attempt to recapture a lost spiritual harmony 
was an indispensable prelude to grappling with the formidable precipice 
that towered above them, 


The Origin of the Conflict 

In order to settle a conflict, one must understand how it has arisen, 
and fortunately the origin of the current confict between Heart and 
Head was not obscure. It had been precipitated by the impact of a 
‘Modern Western Science on Christianity and the other living higher 
religions; and this impact had resulted in conflict because it had over- 
taken the religions at a stage in their course at which they were still 
carrying along with them, suspended in their rolling stream, the silt 
that they had picked up in the process of scouring their channels out of 
the flanks of the archaic mountains on which their head-waters had been 
discharged by the rain-laden Monsoon. 

‘This was not the first instance of an encounter between Religion and 
Rationalism that was known to History. At least two previous instances 
were on record. To recall first the more recent of the two, we may 
remind ourselves that the four living higher religions had each en- 
countered—and each in this instance succeeded in coming to terms with 
—an older version of Rationalism in an earlier chapter of each religion's 
history. The now orthodox theology of each of them had been the 


1 Tsa. lv, 8-9. ? For this simile, see IL i. 192-4. 
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product of an accommodation with an established secular philosophy 
‘which the rising religion had found itself unable to reject, or even to 
ignore, because this school of thought had governed the mental climate, 
-and had commanded the intellectual allegiance, of a cultivated minority 
in the society that had at that time been the church’s mission field. 
Christian and Islamic theology was a presentation of Christianity and 
Islam in terms of Hellenic philosophy, and Hindu theology was a 
presentation of Hinduism in terms of Indic philosophy, while the 
Mahiyina was a particular school of Indic philosophy which had 
‘exempted itself from the ungrateful task of having to give an intellectual 
veneer to a parvenue religion by the master-stroke of transforming itself 
into a religion with a popular appeal, without ceasing to be an esoteric 
philosophy as well. That was not, however, the first chapter in this story; 
for the philosophies that were already hard-set static systems of ideas 
by the time when the rising higher religions had to reckon with them 
had once been dynamic intellectual movements; and in this youthful 
stage of life and growth—which was comparable to the growth-stage of 
a Modern Western Science since its birth in the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era—the Hellenic and Indic philosophies had had 
encounters with the pagan religions which the Hellenic and Indic 
civilizations had inherited from Primitive Man. There had been a 
similar encounter between a primitive paganism and a philosophical 
enlightenment in the Sinic World in a corresponding phase of Sinic 
history. 

At first sight it might look as if these two precedents were reassuring. 
If Mankind had survived two past encounters between Religion and 
Rationalism, was not that a good augury for the outcome of a current 
spiritual conflict? The answer was that in the first of these two previous 
encounters the current problem had not arisen, while in the second 
encounter, in which it had arisen, the problem had received an apparent 
solution which had been so efficacious in keeping the peace in its own 
time and place that it had survived to become the crux of the problem 
confronting a twentieth-century Westernizing World. 

In the encounter between a dawning philosophy and a traditional 
paganism there had been no problem of reconciling Heart and Head 
because there had been no common ground on which the two organs 
could have come into collision, The pith of Primitive Religion is not 
belief but action, and the test of conformity is not assent to a theological 
creed but participation in ritual performances. For the vast majority of 
the faithful, the correct and alert execution of their ritual duties is the 
alpha and omege of Religion; primitive religious practice is an end in 
itself, and it does not occur to the practitioners to look, beyond the 
rites which they perform, for a truth which these rites convey. The truth 
is that the rites have no meaning beyond the practical effect which their 
correct execution is believed to have upon the human performers’ 


? This primitive religious heritage had come to the Hellenic and Indie civilizations 
through Achaean and Aryan barbarians who had broken into the domains of the 
antecedent Minoag Civilization and Indus Culture, to which the Hellenic and Indic 
civilizations were respectively affiliated (se Table IV folding out opposite p.772, below). 
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social and physical environment. The so-called ‘aetiological myths’, 
which purport to explain a traditional practice’s historical origin, are 
not taken as statements concerning matter of fact that can be labelled. 
“true” or ‘false’; they are taken in the spirit in which, in a more sophisti- 
cated state of society, a child takes a fairy-story or a grown-up person. 
takes poetry. Accordingly, when, in this primitive religious setting, 
philosophers arise who do set out to make a chart of Man's environment 
in intellectual terms to which the labels ‘true’ and ‘false’ apply, no 
collision occurs so long as the philosopher continues to carry out his 
hereditary religious duties —and there can be nothing in his philosophy 
to inhibit him from doing this, because there is nothing in the traditional 
rites that could be incompatible with any philosophy. 

‘Awkward situations do, no doubt, occasionally arise, as when, in 
a ritually conservative Athens, the intellectually adventurous Ionian 
philosopher Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (vivebat 500-428 B.C.) got into 
trouble for having made public his opinion that the heavenly bodies 
were not living gods but inanimate material objects. A more celebrated 
case was the prosecution, conviction, and judicial murder of Socrates 
by his Athenian fellow countrymen in 399 B.C. on three charges, of 
which the second was that Socrates did not pay due worship to the gods 
who were the official objects of worship at Athens,? and the third was 
that he paid worship to other divinities who were strange gods.? Yet it 
may be doubted whether legal proceedings involving Anaxagoras would 
have been taken, some twenty years after the Clazomenian philosopher 
had ceased to reside in Athens, if these had not served the current 
political purpose of ‘smearing’ Pericles; and it may equally be doubted 
whether Socrates would have suffered the death-penalty that Anaxagoras 
escaped if Socrates’ attitude towards religion had been all that his 
enemies had had against him. Socrates was—and remained to the last— 
ascrupulous performer of his ritual duties; and, on the religious counts, 
Aristophanes’ malicious caricature of him in ‘The Clouds might have 
remained the limit of the penalty exacted from him, if he had not also 
been under fire in 399 B.C. on another count—the political charge of 
“corrupting the young. —which, significantly, figured first in the indict- 
ment, Socrates was the victim, not so much of conservative Athenian 
religious fanaticism,* as of democratic Athenian resentment over the 
final defeat of Athens in the long-drawn-out Atheno-Peloponnesian 
war and democratic Athenian vindictiveness towards a fascist-minded 
Athenian minority who had seized the opportunity opened to them by 
the discrediting of the democratic régime through military defeat in 
order to overthrow the democratic constitution. Socrates” past personal 
association with Critias, the moving spirit among ‘the Thirty Tyrants’, 
was the offence that the restored democratic régime could neither forget 
nor forgive. It was Politics, not Religion, that cost Socrates his life. 


1 Plato: Apologia Socratis, 24 B. 
2 Qeods of milis rouig: ob vonLovra (Plato, loc ct). 
2 repa Bi aupra nawd (Plato loc. ct). 

4 The part played by Ze 
Great Atheno® Peloponnesi 
Aspasia, Protagoras, Diago 
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Where the issue was not confused, as it was in Socrates’ case, by 
political animus, Philosophy and Primitive Religion encountered one 
another without colliding. The death of Socrates was an exception to 
a rule of which the life of Confucius was a classical example. Confucius 
reconciled a conservative reverence for the traditional rites of primitive 
Sinic religion with a new moral philosophy of his own making by pre- 
senting his personal ideas as the meaning which the rites had been 
intended to convey. Fortunately for himself, Confucius found no Sinic 
Critias to be his political pupil in his own lifetime; and—thanks to 
this failure, which was the great disappointment of his life—he died 
‘peacefully in his bed. Confucius's attitude and experience were charac- 
teristic of the normal relations between Philosophy and Primitive 
Religion ; but a new situation arose when the higher religions came on 
the scene. 

‘The higher religions did, indeed, sweep up and carry along with them. 
a heavy freight of traditional rites that happened to be current in the 
religious milieux in which the new faiths made their first appearance; 
but this religious flotsam was not, of course, their essence. ‘The dis- 
tinctive new feature of the higher religions was that they based their 
claim to allegiance, and their test of conformity, on personal revelations 
received by their prophets;? and these deliveries of the prophets were 
presented, like the propositions of che philosophers, as statements of 

fact, to be labelled either ‘true’ or ‘false’. Therewith, Truth became a 
disputed mental territory; for thenceforward there were two independent 
authorities—on the one hand prophetic Revelation and on the other 
hand philosophical or scientific Reason—each of which claimed sovereign 
jurisdiction over the Intellect’s whole field of action; and, when once 
the hypothesis that the spheres of Revelation and Reason were even 
partially coincident had been accepted—and both parties did accept 
this as axiomatic—it became impossible for Reason and Revelation to 
live and let live on the auspicious precedent of the amicable symbiosis 
of Reason and Ritual. ‘There is a peculiar agony in the paradox that 
‘Truth has two forms, each of them indisputable, yet each antagonistic 
to the other." In this new and excruciating situation, there were only 
two alternative possibilities. Either the two rival exponents of a sup- 
posedly one and indivisible Truth must convert their rivalry into a 
partnership by agreeing that their expositions were mutually consistent, 
or, finding themselves unable to agree, they must decide the ownership 
of an apparently unpartitionable disputed territory in an ordeal by 
battle that would have to be fought out until one or other party had 
been driven right off the field. 

In the encounter between Hellenic and Indic philosophy and 
Christian, Islamic, Buddhist, and Hindu revelation, the parties did 
manage to arrive at a peaceful accommodation in which Philosophy 
tacitly consented to suspend the exercise of rational eriticism against the 

2 This was true in some degree -in practice even if not in theory—oF the ‘Indiati’ 
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deliveries of Revelation in exchange for being allowed to reformulate the 
prophets’ message in the sophists’ language." 

"The reception of the philosophical theology of the Greeks into the 
Church, so far as it was commensurable with Christianity, and the 
development of a Christian theology and dogma did not serve only 
apologetic purposes. The Greek mind was either not able to adapt the 
Christian faith in another way, or at least this was the specifically Hellenic 
way of adapting it to their culture. Nothing is so characteristic of the 
Grecks, says Saint Gregory of Nyssa, one of the outstanding Christian 
Platonists of the fourth century, as the belief that the essence of Religion 
lies in the dogma; 


We need not doubt that this compromise was made in good faith on 
both sides, but we can see clearly in retrospect that it was not based on 
any genuine solution of the problem of what the relation is between 
‘Truth in the scientific sense and Truth in the prophetic usage of the 
word. The would-be reconciliation of the two kinds of Truth in terms 
ofa new mental discipline called Theology was no more than verbal, and 
the formulae that were consecrated in the creeds were doomed to prove 
impermanent? because they left the equivocal meaning of Truth still as 
ambiguous as they had found it. Thus a problem which had first come 


contention that "the frst seven centres of Christian history Were a contest, not between 
Reason and Revelation, but between Paganism and Revelation Dut he would account 
for this by submitting that, from the beginning, there had been a latent confi which 
ai been suppressed witout bug genuinely resolved and therefore without being 

jermanentiy eliminated; and, in his eyes, this would be the historical explanation of the 
Fiet, pointed out by Mr. Wight, that the contest between Reasonin the sense of an 
emancipated sovereign Hesson- and Revelation grew up within the Bosom of Chrisen- 
Som. "lere are hints of it in the histories of Erigena and Abelard, and then it burst fort 
$n the débacle of Christendom with Giordano Bruno, Bacon, Descartes and Hobbes? 
‘Phe writer of this Study would not disent from this, but he would agree only on grounds 
diferent from Mr. Wiehts with Mr, Wight thesis that his Modern Renson seems to 
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to light when the now extinct Hellenic and Indic civilizations in their 
decline had encountered the now still living higher religions in their 
rise, had been passed on, unsolved, to confront a Westernizing World 
in the twentieth century of the Christian Era; and this legacy bequeathed 
to the then living generation by its predecessors was a grievous one. 
Those predecessors had not only failed to find an intellectual and 
emotional solution of the problem for themselves;! the verbal accom- 
modation which they had handed down to Posterity had made it harder 
for souls born in a later generation to solve the problem, now that they, 
in their turn, were faced with it, than it would have been for them if 
their predecessors had shirked the issue and had refrained from meddling. 

The true solution could not be found until it had been recognized 
that the same word Truth, when used by the philosophers and men of 
science and when used by the prophets, does not refer to the same 
realities, but is a homonym for two different forms of experience. 
Scientific truth and prophetic truth are experiences on different planes, 
as are scientific truth and ritual observance. 


“What kind of a truth is it. . . which is revealed to Faith? Tt is not truth 
in the sense of knowing something, but in the sense of a divine-human. 
personal encounter. God does not reveal this and that; He does not reveal 
a number of truths. He reveals Himself by communicating Himself. It is 
the secret of His person which He reveals, and the secret of His person is 
just this, that He is self-communicating will: that God is Love. .. . If it 
is true that the word of God is the truth, we have first to distinguish 
between Truth in the singular, which means God, and truths in the plural, 
which are truths about the World. As God is the Creator . . . and the 
World is His creation . . . so there are also two kinds of truths: God-trath. 
and world-truths. It is ohe of the great tragedies of Christian history that 
this distinction has not been carried through.'* 


‘When this difference had been recognized—and only then—it might 
begin to be possible for pilgrim souls to feel their way towards an angle 
of spiritual vision from which the real nature of the relation between 
these diverse kinds of experience would become apparent. 


“Even that which we know by God's revelation, we know only in part.» 
Tt is absolute truth merely in so far as it is God's word; formulated by us 
as our knowledge, it at once becomes part in the whole weakness and 
imperfection of our human condition. God's revelation identified with 
human dogma is the transformation of God-truth into world-truth.'* 


‘This verbal reconciliation of scientific truth and prophetic truth in terms 
of Theology had placed an unnecessary additional stumbling-block in 
the pilgrim’s anyway arduous path; and this theological stumbling- 
block was a formidable one because it drove Science and Religion into 
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a conflict in which either combatant found himself constrained to make 
the desperate choice of surrendering to his opponent ground which he 
knew to be his own legitimate territory, or else capturing the entire 
field of Truth for himself and denying his opponent any locus standi 
there at all. 

"This conflict had been bound to break out sooner or later as a result 
of the foregoing verbal accommodation; for, when once the truth of 
Revelation had been formulated verbally in terms of the truth of Science, 
Science could not forever forbear to criticize a body of doctrine that 
purported now to be true in the scientific sense; and in fact, since the 
seventeenth century of the Christian Era, a Modern Western Science 
had broken the truce with Christian doctrine into which the Hellenic 
philosophy had entered in the fourth and fifth centuries when it had 
lent its services for the freezing of Christian orthodoxy in the mould 
of the creeds. On the other side, Christianity, when once its doctrine 
had been formulated in rational language, could not forbear, for its 
part, to claim authority over other provinces of knowledge which were 
really Reason’s legitimate domain; and, when in the seventeenth century 
a Modern Western Science cast off the spell of Hellenic philosophy and 
began to break new intellectual ground, the first impulse of the Roman 
Church was to issue an injunction against the aggression of an awakening 
Western intellect upon the Church’s old Hellenic intellectual ally—as 
if the geocentric theory of Astronomy, which was an Hellenic endorse- 
ment of a Babylonic hypothesis, had been an article of the Christian 
faith, and Galileo’s correction of Ptolemy had been a theological heresy. 


Possible Alternative Outcomes 

By the year A.D. 1952, this war between Science and Religion in the 
soul of Western Man had been raging with increasing fury for three 
hundred years without having yet reached a decision. It could no longer 
continue to be waged with impunity, and of three conceivable alter- 
native outcomes—the discrediting of Religion, the capitulation of 
Science, and a peace based, not ona verbal formula, but on a genuine 
reconciliation of the two points of view—either of the first two would 
manifestly be disastrous. 

‘Towards the close of the two and a half centuries between the ending 
of the Wars of Religion and the outbreak of the general war of A.D. 
1914-18, the discrediting of Religion might have seemed to be the most. 
probable denouement. By that time the ecclesiastical authorities had 
come to be in much the same state of mind as the Governments of 
Great Britain and France after Hitler’s destruction of the remnant 
of Czechoslovakia on the 15th March, x939. For more than two hundred 
years the churches had been seeing Science capture from them one 
province of knowledge after another. Astronomy, Cosmogony, Chrono- 
logy, Biology, Physics, Psychology had each in turn been reconstructed. 
by Science on revolutionary lines that were incompatible with estab- 
lished religious teaching on these subjects; and no end of these losses 
was in sight. The conquest of one province, so far from contenting the 
aggressor, had, each time, led him on to attack another. The appetite 
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of Science for aggression appeared to be insatiable, and the churches 
had come to feel that they could no longer afford to practise 'appcase- 
ment’. Their only remaining hope of saving themselves from utter rout 
now lay, as they saw it, in a complete intransigence, They must hoist 
the signal ‘My doctrine, right or wrong’, and must refuse to surrender 
even the shakiest outworks of their Maginot Line. They must not 
abandon one single further tenet, however unimportant or however 
indefensible. They must insist that their prophetic truth was Truth in 
the scientific sens, and that the silt which ey had scoured out of the 
archaic rocks of Primitive Religion was of the essence of their own 
living waters and was not an extraneous impurity that could and should 
be dropped. 

This ‘die-hard? spirit had asserted itself in the course of the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian Era. In the ranks of the Roman Catholic 
Church it had found expression in the decrees of the Vatican Council 
of A.D. 1869-70 and in the anathema pronounced against Modernism 
in AD. 1907; in the domain of the Protestant Churches of North 
America it had entrenched itself in ‘the Bible Belt’; and this reaction 
had not been confined to those fractions of Christendom that constituted 
the home territory of the Western World; for by this time the wave of 
Westernization was sweeping over the whole face of the planet, and 
Western Science—which was both the force behind the wave and the 
rider on its crest—was impinging upon all branches of all the higher 
religions. Under this ubiquitous pressure the ‘Zealot’ mood? was mani- 
festing itself in Orthodox as well as in Western Christendom, and it was 
simultaneously on the war-path in the Islamic World, where the first 
stirrings of a Westernizing movement under the stimulus of the 
disastrous ending of the Great Russo-Turkish War of A.D. 1768-74 had 
provoked, in retort, the militantly archaistic movements of Wahhabism, 
Idrisism, Sanusism, and Mahdism in the fastnesses of the Arabian and 
North African deserts. 

‘This ‘die-hard’ reaction of the churches to the victorious advance of 
Science was not unnatural, but it was unfortunate and it was ominous; 
for it was a symptom, not of self-confidence, but of the loss of it, and 
indeed the disarray into which their own camp had fallen by this time 
could not fail to rack the ecclesiastical authorities’ nerves. A decay of 
belief in the churches’ doctrines, and a still more deadly loss of faith in 
their mission and slackening of loyalty to their cause, had revealed itself 
first within the small circle of a sophisticated minority in the Western 
World which had been disillusioned by the Wars of Religion? By the 
turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries this spirit of scepticism 
and indifference had spread in the West among the masses and had also 
flowed out of the West into the domains of the other surviving civiliza- 
tions, where a nineteenth-century French type of Rationalism with an 
anticlerical tinge was becoming the standard Weltanschauung of the 
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Westernizers, In fact, at the opening of the twentieth century it looked 
as if the higher religions were riding for a fall. 

‘This prospect that the higher religions might irretrievably lose their 
hold upon the allegiance of Mankind boded evil; for Religion is mani- 
festly one of the essential faculties of Human Nature. No individual 
human being and no human community is ever without a religion of 
some kind; and, when people are starved of Religion, the desperate 
spiritual straits to which they are reduced by being deprived of this 
necessity of life can fire them to extract grains of religious consolation 
out of the most unpromising ores. The classical example of this, up to 
date, was the astonishing metamorphosis by which the religion of the 
Mahāyāna had been conjured out of the forbiddingly impersonal 
philosophy that had been the first attempt of the disciples of Siddhartha 
Gautama to formulate the message of the Buddha. In a Westernizing 
World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era the beginnings of 
2 similar metamorphosis of the Western materialist philosophy of 
Marxism were perhaps discernible in Russian souls that had been 
deprived of their traditional religious sustenance. 

‘When Buddhism had been converted from a philosophy into a 
religion, a higher religion had been the happy outcome; but, if the 
higher religions themselves were to be driven off the field, it was to be 
feared that lower religions would swiftly occupy the abhorrent vacuum. 

In a world on which the higher religions had been losing their hold 
there were in a.D. 1952 many people who had been finding substitutes 
for lost higher religions in ‘ideologies’, and in several countries the 
converts to these new mundane faiths had been strong enough to seize 
control of the government and to use the whole power of the state to 
impose their own doctrine and practice on their fellow countrymen. By 
these methods Communism had been established in Russia, Fascism 
in Italy, National Socialism in Germany. But these flagrant examples of 
the recrudescence of Man’s ancient worship of himself in the panoply 
of his corporate power gave no measure of the actual prevalence of this 
spiritual malady. The most serious symptom was that, in professedly 
democratic and professedly Christian countries, whose complacent 
citizens were congratulating themselves that they were not as other 
men were,! or even as this Fascist or this Communist, four-fifths of the 
religion of five-sixths of the population in these countries likewise was, 
in practice, by this time, the primitive pagan worship of the bee-hive 
by the bee and of the ant-heap by the ant.* This recrudescent idolatry 
was not redeemed by being concealed under the fine name of patriotism ? 
and, indeed, in this unacknowledged cult of it, its influence was more 
insidious than in the naked Fascism and Communism at which the 
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Christian democratic pharisee pointed his reproving finger, or than in 
the still franker form in which the same idolatry had been practised in 
the Hellenic World in the cults of Athena Poliüchus, Tyche Antiocheén, 
Fortuna Praenestina, Dea Roma, Divus Caesar.! 

‘This corporate self-worship was perhaps the most vicious of all the 
lower religions that were surging in to take the higher religions’ vacated 
place, but it was far from being either the only revenant or the most 
primitive of these haunting ghosts. In the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era all the surviving primitive societies and all the hardly less 
primitive peasantries of the non-Western civilizations—the muzhiks, the 
ryots, and the coolies who, in their hundreds of millions, amounted 
to three-quarters of the living generation of Mankind—were being 
conscripted into the Western Society's swollen internal proletariat;? 
and, in the light of all the historical precedents, the ancestral religious 
practices through which this host of humble new recruits would con- 
tinue to seck satisfaction for their own religious needs seemed likely to 
find their way into the empty hearts of the proletariat’s sophisticated 
masters. 

‘On this showing, a crushing victory of Science over Religion would 
be a disaster, for, if Science should succeed in expelling the higher 
religions from the human heart, she would not be able to prevent the 
lower religions from taking their place. 

"When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry 
places, seeking rest; and, finding none, he saith: I will return unto my 
house whence I came out, And, when he cometh, he findeth it swept and 
garnished. Then goeth he and taketh to him seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there; and the last state 
of that man is worse than the first 


‘The same disastrous set-back would likewise be the nemesis of a 
crushing victory of Religion over Science; for Reason, as well as Religion, 
is one of the essential faculties of Human Nature, and the historical 
precedents indicated that, when a higher religion routs an intellectual 
enlightenment, it pays the penalty of degenerating into a lower religion. 
Religion cannot deny scientific truth, or suppress free and disinterested 
scientific inquiry, with impunity. When Religion commits this cri 
the society that is the victim of it becomes petrified; for a civili 
that allows itself to be castrated intellectually is allowing itself to be 
deprived of part of its creative faculty—in which intellectual creativity 
is an essential element. 

In the histories of other civilizations known to latter-day Western 
students of History, there were notorious examples of this calamity. 
When the Hellenic philosophy had capitulated to Christianity in the 
fourth and fifth centuries,* and to Islam in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
of the Christian Era, and when the Sinic philosophy had capitulated 
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tothe primitive religions of a swollen Sini internal proletariat during 
the last two centuries 2.c.,' the victorious religion had in each case paid 
for its victory by suffering a set-back that had been not merely an 
intellectual but a moral and a spiritual reverse as well.* In the Western 
World at the close of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era the 
triumphantly militant men of science would have laughed to scorn 
any suggestion that they, in their turn, might be on the eve of making 
a similar surrender, and the ‘die-hard’ defenders of the integrity of 
traditional religion would have been almost equally surprised, in their 
heart of hearts, to receive tidings of the imminence of this miraculous 
reversal of roles at this stage of their long losing battle against their 
aggressive rationalist opponents; yet, only fifty years later, the outlook 
and temper of the men of science had in fact already changed to an 
astonishing degree as a result of the shattering experience of two world 
wars. 
During the quarter of a millennium ending in August 1914 the 
Western man of science—surveying the world around him, believing 
that he had made it,” and never doubting that it was very good*—had 
been buoyed up by the naive conviction that he had only to go on 
churning out fresh scientific discoveries, and leaving it to his techno- 
logical and commercial executants to apply these discoveries in any way 
that might please them, in order to ensure that the World should go on. 
growing better and better. The pace of scientific, technical, and economic 
Progress was accelerating, and no limit was in sight. The scientist's 
observation of the current phenomena was not incorrect, but his 
interpretation of them was vitiated by two fundamental errors. 

‘The scientist was mistaken in attributing the relative well-being of the 
eightcenth-century and nineteenth-century Western World to his own 
intellectual achievements; and he was mistaken in assuming that this 
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recently achieved well-being was going to persist in saecula saeculorum and 
to increase ad infinitum. A Modern Western Science had been, not the 
author, but merely the beneficiary, of the lull between the dying down 
of the storm of the wars of religion and the rising of the storm of the 
‘wars of nationality—a new tempest which had breathed its first ominous 
gust in the American Revolutionary War, and had blown half a gale in 
the wars of the French Revolution and Napoleon, before it had burst 
on the World in its full fury in the general wars of A.D. 1914-18 and 
AD. 1939-45- The breathing-space between these two paroxysms in the 
recent course of Western history had been the achievement, not of 
eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century Western scientists, but of 
seventeenth-century Western statesmen who had come to the conclusion 
that the wars of religion were leading nowhere but towards destruction. 
and that this senseless barbarity ought to be stopped. These statesmen 
had duly brought the wars of religion to an end, but their work had been. 
ephemeral because it had been performed in a cynical spirit, on the 
strength of a mistaken diagnosis of Human Nature. The spiritual truce 
that had reigned from the close of the seventeenth century to the open- 
ing of the twentieth had been founded on the false assumption that 
Religion, so far from being one of the essential faculties of the Soul, 
wasa relic of savagery which a civilized society had now learnt, by bitter 
experience, to discard once for all. The psychic energy released from 
the baneful service of this supposed anachronism was henceforward to 
be led into the channels of Science and Technology, where its free flow 
was expected to prove, not merely harmless, but positively useful. 
Before the twentieth century had run half its course, the falsity of 
these beliefs and expectations about their society's situation and pros- 
ects had been demonstrated to Western men of science by the shatter- 
ing effect of two catastrophic world wars in one lifetime on the society 
of which they were members and on the intellectual activity which was 
their own vocation. The scientists had seen their society driven once 
again along the road leading towards destruction; they had seen their 
own inventions and abilities conscripted, without their leave being 
asked, in order to speed the World on this fatal course; and their 
political impotence and moral responsibility had both been brought 
home to them, in the last act of the Second World War, by the 
dropping of the atom-bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The dis- 
covery of the structure of the atom, which was the supreme achieve- 
ment, up to date, of Western Science, and the working-out of the 
‘know-how’ for disintegrating atoms on a scale that would produce 
effectively devastating results, which was the supreme achievement, 
up to date, of Western Technology, had been used to arm Man with an 
annihilating weapon before he had got rid of the institution of War; 
and this appalling application of Physical Science had cut the scientists 
to theheart and at the same time confronted them with a moral dilemma.* 


2 See IV. iv. 143-85; V. v. 160-1 and 668-72; V, vi. atat. 
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In a world which had not yet got rid of War, atomic research itself, 
as well as its practical application in the manufacture of annihilating 
weapons, threatened to be a desperately dangerous occupation for human 
minds and hands unless and until it were to be brought under the un- 
divided political control of some single world authority. Pending the 
attainment of this supremely difficult international objective, it would 
inevitably remain under the political control of individual Great Powers 
that possessed the secret and that commanded the resources to turn it 
to military account, Political control of atomic research was thus morally 
desirable in one form, and practically inevitable in some form or other; 
but this would mean the end of the liberty to conduct research, and to 
make public the results of his labours, at his own discretion, which the 
Modern Western man of science had enjoyed for the last quarter of 
a millennium. In the seventeenth century, Science had wrested this 
liberty from the Church, and now, in the twentieth century, she was 
to forfeit it to the State. "The prospect was disconcerting, for the right 
of free inquiry and publication was Science’s palladium. It was the 
breath of her nostrils; it was the key to her unprecedented performance 
in the Western World in the Modern Age; and, most important of all, 
it was a moral principle of which she was the recognized trustee on 
behalf of Mankind at large, beyond the narrow ranks of the small 
minority represented by the professional scientific workers. 

Jn this situation, an inclination to capitulate was already revealing 
itself, midway through the twentieth century, among physical scientists 
and other intellectual workers in a now battered and disillusioned 
‘Western World. Some had been crushed by the adversity which had 
overtaken their own intellectual avocation; others had had their hearts 
broken by the tribulations that had overtaken Mankind, their country, 
their family, and themselves; others had yielded to political pressure or 
coercion; others had been infected with the ‘second childhood’ that 
was rife in a ‘Brave New World’ around them; while others—and this 
was the most significant and most dangerous case—lacked the fortitude 
to bear patiently the spiritual distress of having lost a traditional religion 
without having gained a new one to take its place.t These weaker vessels 
were seeking an intellectual Nirvāna by embracing either another tradi- 
tional religion, carrying a still heavier load of archaic silt than the faith 
of their fathers, or else one of the new mundane ‘ideologies’. Either of 
these alternative spiritual refuges offered the fugitive what he was seek- 
ing; for he was fleeing from a no longer bearable intellectual liberty and 
was seeking asylum in a spiritual prison-house. 

"This failure of nerve was la trahison des clercs;? and the error was one 
both of conduct and of judgement. If noblesse oblige, it is unworthy of 
the intellectual leaders of Mankind not to stand thet intellectual ground 
when they find themselves out in the cold or marooned in the wilderness. 
‘Their high intellectual calling cannot be practised if its votaries cannot 
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rise to the legendary moral strength of Moses and the bodhisattvas. 
Moses had not quailed when he had been condemned to wander in the 
"wilderness for forty years in atonernerit for sins that had been not his 
own but Israel's, and then to die without being granted more than a 
Pisgah sight of the Promised Land. The bodhisattvas had become the 
"heroes of the Mahayana, and had eclipsed the arhats in the hearts and 
minds of their devotees,‘ because at the supreme moment when, in 
virtue of aeons of spiritual effort, they had attained the verge of Nirvāna 
and need only take the last final step in order to enter into their rest,? 
they had risen to a sublime height of unselfishness in condemning 
themselves, uncoerced and unprompted, to postpone their release from 
selfhood for aeons upon acons more, in order to pilot their fellow beings 
along the arduous road, leading to sélvation from the sorrowful wheel of 
existence, which the bodhisattvas themselves had travelled, in advance 
of their flock, to within a hair's breadth of journey's end? 

The heroic self-control of the bodhisattvas was the example which 
the intellectual leaders of Mankind needed to take to heart ina Westerniz- 
ing World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era, because the hope 
of finding a second-best Promised Land just round the corner, in the 
cañon of Edom or in the mountains of Moab, was as illusory as the 
temptation to slink back to the flesh-pots of Egypt was craven-hearted. 
Tt was an illusion because Religion, once lost, whether the loss of it has 
been the loser's fault or no, can never be whistled for, like a dog, to come 
back obediently to heel at Man's convenience. If the wanderer in the 
wilderness is eventually to reach the authentic Promised Land, he must 
have the endurance to stay the course; and, in the West midway through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it was uncertain how the men 
of intellect were going to take their ordeal. 

‘Thus, after three hundred years of spiritual warfare in the West 
between Science and Religion, it was impossible to guess which way the 
decision would fall if the outcome was to be a decisive one. Both com- 
batants were in danger of collapsing; and the only prophecy that could 
be made with any assurance was that, if their discomfiture were not 
simultaneous, the overthrow of the first to collapse would not spell 
victory for the momentary survivor. Whichever way the battle might 
eventually go, the real victor would be a tertius gaudens in the shape of 
a host of primitive religions that were hovering round the battlefield on 
the wait for an opportunity to reoccupy a spiritual kingdom over which 
they had reigned unchallenged for hundreds of thousands of years 
before the advent of either Reason or Revelation, 


A Demarcation of Spheres 

This threat of a calamitous spiritual regression in the event of a fight 
to a finish between Science and Religion was an urgent warning of the 
need for a peace by agreement; but, if the peace was to be lasting, the 
agreement must be genuine, as hed been demonstrated by the sequel to 
the diplomatic accommodation that had been made—in words but not 
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in deed—between a Christian revelation and an Hellenic philosophy in 
the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era. This untoward 
precedent indicated that it was not enough that the parties should agree 
about the facts; their agreement with one another, if there was to be any 
virtue in it, must also tally with reality. 

This last point may be illustrated by picturing a pair of Oklahomans 
travelling, on the last lap of their first journey to the East, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between Newark and New York. The two pro- 
vincial travelling companions have different interests in life; one of 
them is technological-minded, the other political-minded; but both are 
patriots. As their train cuts its way across the dismal reed-beds of the 
Jersey marshes, they see out of the coach-window a remarkable engineer- 
ing enterprise in full. swing. A section of the marshes is being filled in 
to make a site for a new factory or power-station or what-not, and this 
arresting spectacle moves either spectator to ejaculate the first thought 
that comes into his head. ‘My goodness,’ exclaims the Oklahoman 
technocrat, ‘if they go on at this pace they will soon have filled in the 
Atlantic, and that will teach Joe Stalin what Uncle Sam can dol— 
“Good gracious,’ exclaims the Oklahoman politician at the same instant, 
“if they go on at this pace they will soon have filled in the Atlantic, and 


nde, 
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then what will become of America's security? Why, the Red Army will. 
be able to march on Oklahoma dry-shod!” Agreeing about the facts, 
and never suspecting that their identical reading of them may be wrong, 
the two unsophisticated wayfarers fall to quarrelling, as their train 
drives into darkness under the Hudson, over the question whether the 
imminent abolition of the Atlantic is going to be a good thing or a bad 
thing. They could have spared themselves their quarrel if they had had 
the imagination to realize that the marshes and the Ocean were incom- 
‘mensurable, and that the integrity of the Atlantic was no more in danger 
from those forceful and efficient Yankee engineers with their bull- 
dozers than if they had been little children armed with toy spades and 
buckets. In transforming a patch of the morass into solid earth the 
engineers had been doing a creditable job, but they had not been 
mintculously achieving the impossible. ‘They had, in fact, been doing 
an economic service to their country without jeopardizing her military 
security. But Man does not find it easy to imagine what he has not 
experienced, and we have to bear in mind that our pair of rustic Okla- 
homans have never set eyes on the Atlantic, not to speak of crossing it. 
If they had ever sailed on its waters or sounded its depths, it would not 
have occurred to them to think of the Ocean as an annex to the Jersey 
marshes. 

‘The application of our parable to a current Western spiritual crisis 
is, of course, to be found in the suggestion that, if only the men of 
science and the religious authorities could agree in seeing the facts as 
they were, instead of agreeing in making an identical mistake about 
them, they might come to agree over the hitherto controversial question 
whether the facts were to be welcomed or were to be deplored. Either 
party might then arrive at a just self-confidence in estimating its own 
prowess and a just humility’ in recognizing its own limitations, and 
this psychological reorientation might enable them both to serve God 
and Man by overcoming their discord and working together in har- 
mony.t 

Science need abandon neither her belief in her mission to give Man 
an ever-increasing command over Non-Human Nature nor her confi- 
dence in her ability to go on winning successes in her own proper field, 
Tt could, indeed, be predicted that, with her marvellous enterprisingness 
and resourcefulness, she would go on reclaiming, for Man's benefit, one 
patch after another of Non-Human Nature's sterile and formidable 
slough, but the date could not be foreseen by which she would have 
converted the whole of this waste land into productive turnip-fields and 
remunerative building-lots, and the time would never come when she 
would have made dry land out of the Ocean. It was at this point that 
a saving humility—the sovereign prophylactic against the fatal sin of 

+ A le that there je no ground fora aston between Faith and Science isauibted 
Vo Modernist br Pope ‘his encyclical “Pascendi dominici gregis. of the 

tiea i enet spectat, quod scientia incognoscibile sibi ewe proftetur, Hine 
diversum utrique pensum: scientia versatur in phaenomenis, ubi nullus Rde locus; fides 
em c reien tiam aunquin eme pone dbcidium’ i enim sunm quaeque locam tac, 
occurrere aibi invicem numguam poterunt, atque deo nee contendere d 
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hybris—might usefully steal over the giantess’s mind while she was 
rejoicing to run her course.? 

Man's Intellect is always in danger of being dazzled by its own 
triumphs through overlooking the sobering truth that, by comparison 
with the Soul, the Intellect has an easy task. The field within which 
the Intellect makes its conquests is relatively narrow, and the objects 
with which it deals are relatively tractable. A triumphant Modern 
Western Science and Technology should reflect and confess that, before 
the expiration of the Upper Palaeolithic Age, Man's Intellect had 
already fulfilled the essence of its modest task of making Man ‘the lord 
of Creation’ by taking delivery of God's gift to Man of ‘dominion over 
the fish of the sea and over the fowl of the air and over the cattle and 
over all the Earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
Earth’? 


“The evidence derived both from a study of fossil remains and from a 
study of primitive races leads to the conclusion that the evolution of 
human intellectual capacity early reached a relatively advanced stage. .. . 
Te would seem that the major part of the progress in the evolution of the 
intellectual faculties had been accomplished far back in Palaeolithic times. 
"Those living races which, with all due reservations and qualifications, 
may be held to represent in mental and bodily characters Palaeolithic 
races, differ from Modern European Man rather in disposition than in 
intellect. And itis important to note that it is in the growth of the Intellect 
rather than in the growth of the other mental faculties that Modern Man 
is distinguished from his pre-human ancestor. . . . An inquiry into the 
forces which we must assume to have been at work shows that intellectual 
capacity was more favoured in the intermediate stage than after Primitive 
Society had come into being. . . . Within this period, Man descended to 
the ground, spread, if not into every continent, at least far over the surface 
of the World, and came to dominate all other living organisms as no 
species had ever done before. Clearly he was enabled to achieve this result 
by his [already attained] intellectual powers and by them alone.» 


From that stage upwards in the ascending and accelerating course of 
Man's scientific and technological progress, Man had never lacked the 
necessities of material life; all subsequent additions had been super- 
fluities ; and these superfluous increments of material wealth and power 
had not been blessings in themselves; they had been searching tests of 
Man's character, proving themselves blessings if he used them for good, 
and curses if he used them for evil. Such double-edged material gifts 
had been challenges to Man's spiritual nature; and the challenge had 
become more formidable with each fresh scientific and technological 
advance, because each had added momentum to the material ‘drive’ 
that goes into Man's moral acts, whether good or bad. Man's apparently 
boundless ability in mastering his material environment had thus played, 
in Man's spiritual life, the part played by Mephistopheles in Faust’s ;$ 
ders, A. M.: The Population Problem (Oxford 1922, Clarendon Press), 
pp. 40s and 39 ig 

"Ko admirable presentation of this point will be found in Brunner, Emil: Christianity 


and Civilisation, frs part (London 19 48, Nisbet), pp. 8-79. 
* See Ili. 271-99. 
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and in this sense only—and it was a negative sense which was at the 
opposite pole from Marx's-Man's economic progress had been the 
key to human history. 

"The truth is that the command over Non-Human Nature, which the 
Intellect has in its gift, is of almost infinitely less importance to Man 
than his relations with himself, with his fellow men, and with God. 
But ‘Abstract Reason does not tend to communion, but to unity. In 
thinking I am related to general truth, to ideas, but not to the Thou of 
my neighbour"; and Man's Intellect would never have had a chance of 
making Man the palaeolithic Lord of Creation, and never even a possi- 
bility of achieving its own existence, if Man's pre-human ancestor had 
not been endowed with the capacity for becoming a social animal, and 
if Primitive Man had not risen to this spiritual occasion so far as to 
school himself in those rudiments of sociality that are the Intellect's 
indispensable conditions for performing its co-operative and cumulative 
work? And, when once Man’s Intellect had given him dominion over 
Non-Human Nature on the face of this planet to a degree that made it 
certain that Man would be able to keep the Human Race in existence 
here so long as the physical conditions might continue to allow of 
the possibility of mammalian life, Man’s command over Non-Human 
Nature ceased, from that time onwards, to have significance apart from 
providing a test of Man's capacity, and a gauge of his success or failure, 
in the spiritual field. From that time onwards at any rate, if not from 
the first moment at which Man’s pre-human ancestor had become 
human, Man's intellectual and technological achievements had been 
important to him, not in themselves, but only in so far as, by penalizi 
his moral failures and rewarding his moral successes, they had fore 
him to face, and grapple with, moral issues which otherwise he might 
have managed to go on shirking. They had driven him through dry 
places, seeking rest and finding none; as Io was goaded by the ceaseless 
stings of Hera's gadfy. 

‘Through its unprecedented achievements on its own plane a Modern 
Western Science had indeed raised moral issues of profound importance, 
but it had not solved any of these moral problems and had not even 
made any contribution towards solving any of them, because it had not 
added anything to Man's knowledge of Man and God, or to his insight 
into how to deal with either of them. “The most important questions 
that Man must answer are those for which scientific knowledge is not 
enough.” "The possession of Reason, of intellectual activity as such, is 
no guarantee of Truth, Goodness, and true Humanity. The principle 
of the truly human, of Goodness and Truth, is higher than Reason.’ 
In spiritual insight and action the higher religions still remained the 
pioneers; and their unique achievement in this crucial field put them in 
a light to which a Modern Western Science ought to open its eyes. For 


1 Brunner, op. ct Sit part p. 9 
2 "This aspect of Man's itelicival life is examined further in X. iv. 697-704. 
Í an aag 
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a quarter of a millennium, reckoning back from the year A.D. 1952, a 
Modern Western rationalism had been deriding traditional religion for 
its reluctance to drop the flotsam of primitive rites and myths that it 
had still been carrying along in its current, and this attack had been 
justified in so far as the ecclesiastical authorities had continued to insist 
‘on explaining traditional practices, and formulating traditional beliefs, 
in the antiquated intellectual terms of an ephemeral Hellenic or Indic 
exposition of Philosophy.* But, in passing this just judgement on the 
theologian, the rationalist was exposing himself to the stricture of the 
Gospels: 

‘Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but con- 
siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say to 
thy brother: Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a 
beam is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother's eye, 

Jt was not only the fact that, on the spiritual plane, where one inch 
gained is of greater consequence for Mankind than a mile gained in 
supererogatory additions to Man's command over Non-Human Nature, 
traditional religion was still holding the lead; it was also the fact that, 
in the latest chapter of Western history, in which a Modern Western 
Society had placed her destinies in Science's hands, she had been as 
sensationally unsuccessful in things human and divine as she had been 
sensationally successful in things material. The exercise of humility 
that was required of a Modern Western Science was, not to lose confi- 
dence in her prowess within her own field, but to recognize the bitter 
truth that, in spite of all her intellectual achievements—past, present, 
and future—she was spiritually impotent, and that Socrates had taken 
the right turning at that critical point in his life at which he had aban- 
doned the study of Physical Science in order to seek communion with 
the spiritual power that informs and governs the Universe.* The Hel- 
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lenic philosopher's momentous choice had indeed been approved by 
a Modern Western Christian man of science: 


"La science des choses extérieures ne me consolera pas de l'ignorance 
de la morale au temps d'affiction ; mais la science des mers me con- 
solera toujours de l'ignorance des sciences extérieures. 


In its pursuit of the audacious task for which it has been equipped 
and commissioned by its Creator, the Human Intellect is indeed per- 
petually courting the nemesis that is visited upon the sin of hybris. 


“Tt is as true to-day as ever that the Promethean man who thus disturbs 
afresh the primordial balance of Nature will have to pay for his impiety. 
Yet he cannot forswear the principle he serves... Never before in the 
history of Man has the pride and power of the Intellect as a means of 
superiority over Nature been so proudly asserted as it is to-day. . .. The 
development of . . . the Scientific Intellect . . . has, more than any other 
single cause, served to repress the intuitive science of Antiquity which 
gave ear to the voice of dreams and which honoured the wisdom that tried 
to discern naturally revealed truths rather than the capacity to accumulate 
data”? 


From the same angle of vision, we can see the points in which humility 
and self-confidence were required of the higher religions. The ecclesi- 
astical authorities ought to be confident about the essence, and humble 
about the accidents, of the faiths of which they were the momentary 
trustees. 

Religion ought to be prepared to surrender to Science every province 
of intellectual knowledge, traditionally within Religion’s field, to which 
Science might succeed in establishing a title A just humility would 


school of thought) was in the fist place incomprehensible, while in the second place it 
‘ould never be of any use even i£ it could be brought into focus. Physical Science would 
waya eave us Just where we were, even if it were to carry us alot, higher than Per- 
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require Religion to confess that, if it was true that on the spiritual plane 
Science was impotent, it was also true that on the intellectual plane 
Religion was a babe who was childishly prone to err. A just moral 
probity and self-respoct would require Religion to refrain from putting 
any stumbling-block in Science's way when Science was practising her 
own sovereign virtue of intellectual honesty by following the argument 
faithfully whithersoever it might lead. And a just self-confidence would 
require Religion to comprehend and proclaim that she could go on 
surrendering to Science one province of intellectual knowledge after 
another without impairing her own essence or diminishing the infinity 
of the Kingdom of God—any more than the volume of the Atlantic 
could be diminished by successive achievements of American civil 
engineers in the progressive reclamation of the Jersey marshes. Religion 
could afford to lose the marshes so long as she retained the Ocean; and, 
more than that, she would not only suffer no appreciable loss; she 
would win an appreciable gain by getting rid of an alien slime which, 
on her hands, was nothing but an encumbrance and a defilement. 
Religion’s traditional dominion over intellectual ground had been an 
historical accident, and this accident had been as detrimental to the true 
interests of the provisional occupier of the vacant slough as to those of 
the tardily appearing rightful owner. On the Time-scale of the age of 
the Human Race the Intelle’s achievement of making Man the Lord 


of Creation had been a relatively recent event. In the practical sphere, 
as we have observed this had not been achieved until the Upper 
Palaeolithic Age, and in the theoretical sphere it had not been achieved 
‘until the emergence of the civilizations of the first generation. Down to 
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those comparatively recent dates the technical and speculative activities 
over which the Intellect had not yet asserted her mastery had been 
fumblingly performed by her, blindfold, under the aegis of Religion. 
and in Religion's name. Primitive Man's success or failure in hunting, 
in agriculture, in navigation, had to be an affair of the Heart in default 
of the Head; and this responsibility of Primitive Religion in a field that 
was not Religion’s own had been taken over from their predecessors by 
the higher religions when the heavenly waters of Revelation had de- 
scended upon the Earth and scooped up the soil from the cafions that 
they had scoured out to make beds for mighty rivers. If we ask ourselves 
whether, on balance, Religion had lost or gained, in terms of her own. 
intrinsic values, by subsequently relinquishing to Science the intellec- 
tual provinces of Cosmogony, Astronomy, Geology, and Biology, we 
shall answer unhesitatingly that she had been the spiritual gainer, and 
that she had been threatened with spiritual loss only in so far as she 
had been tempted to convert herself from an unintentional trespasser 
into a wilful usurper by resisting Science's legitimate claims, 

Religion had been the gainer by parting with her dominion over these 
works of God’s creation because, for Religion, this is obnoxious lumber. 
Religion’s task is to lead Man towards his true end of worshipping God 
and entering into communion with Him, and Manis always apt to miss 
his goal by turning aside to worship the creature, through whom God is 
both manifested and obscured, instead of worshipping the Creator Him- 
self. When Religion associates the works of God with their Maker as 
objects of worship, she is encouraging a spiritual infirmity to which 
Man is prone instead of helping him to overcome it; and, in view of this, 
she ought humbly to confess that, so far from doing her an injury, 
Science is doing her a service in wresting from her, even against her will, 
the intellectual flotsam that ever threatens to defeat Religion’s purpose 
by becoming an object of idolatry.* For the adherents of a traditional 
Christianity it had always been evident that the Jewish and Christian 
iconoclasts of the last two centuries n.c. and the first three of the Chris- 
tian Era, who had been branded as ‘atheists’ by their contemporaries,? 
had in reality been the liberators of Religion from the idolatrously 
worshipped ritual impedimenta of an Hellenic paganism. On the same 
showing, the ecclesiastical authorities of a later day ought to recognize 
with humility that a Modern Western Science was likewise a liberator 
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from the idolatrously worshipped theological impedimenta of the higher 
religions. 

x Christian Church which had taken it so hard when a Modern 
Western Science had relieved it of the load of an outworn Babylonic 
astronomy might be expected to feel a far more vehement distress, 
resentment, and impulse towards contumacy if it were to be summoned 
to stand and deliver the hard-set theology in which a living original 
Christian faith had been petrified in the act of being translated into terms 
of an Hellenic philosophy." Yet this Hellenic philosophical terminology 
itself bore witness to its own contingency and relativity in its presenta- 
tion of a doctrine which was a Christian theology’s central and distinctive 
mystery; for the Greek word apéowna—correctly rendered in Latin as 
personae—which had been used by the Nicene Fathers? to describe the 
three persons of a Triune Godhead, signified the masks worn by the 
actors on an Hellenic stage; and masks are only another name for veils 
that perform to a consummate degree the veil’s ambiguous function of 
concealing a countenance by reproducing a simulacrum of its features 
in an alien substance.” In the year A.D. 1952 it might be augured that, in 
carving out for itself a new province labelled Psychology, a post-Modern 
‘Western Science would be imposing upon Christianity the most painful 
and at the same time perhaps most beneficent of all its acts of liberation 
by stripping away from a Christian theology some of those anthropo- 
morphic veils that had proved in the past to be the most tenacious of 
all the barriers between the Human Soul and its Maker.* In performing 
for Christianity this excruciating service, Science, so far from depriving 
the Soul of God, would assuredly prove to have brought the Soul one 
step nearer towards the infinitely distant goal of the journey back to- 
wards its Maker on which every creature is perpetually travelling all the 
days of its pilgrimage on Earth. 

Such were the gains that Science might be expected to continue to 
confer upon a reluctant Religion as a result of successive extensions of 
the bounds of Science's own domain. It was only human that the 
authorities who had inherited a responsibility for the churches' tradi- 
tional organization should wince and repine at acts of liberation and. 
enlightenment when these were imperiously imposed upon them by 
a Science which was not under their control; yet it was certain that the 
Soul's spiritual progress and profit could never be purchased at the cost. 
of any set-back or loss to the Soul’s Creator; for Science's enlargement 
of her intellectual client kingdom can never abate, by one jot or tittle, 
the absoluteness of God’s eminent domain. 

"The gain to Religion from surrendering provinces that were not legiti- 
mately hers could be measured by the loss that she had invariably 
suffered through reacquiring them. In a twentieth-century Westernizing 
World there was no serious prospect of Religion’s emulating past pyrrhie 
victories of hers by reasserting her dominion over lost provinces of 

1 See pp. 470-1 and 475-4, above. 

3 Hoge ich tate eatery used term foardat. 
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intellectual theory, such as Astronomy, but there were conspicuous 
historical examples of Religion's having stultified and sterilized herself 
by backsliding into politics. In contrast to Primitive Religion, in which 
the worship of the human ant-heap by human ants had been inextricably 
entangled with Man’s worship of God, the higher religions had shaken 
themselves free of politics at their birth; for their earthly parents had 
been prophets who had broken through the barrier of Man's idolatrous 
corporate self-worship that had intervened between the Soul and God 
under the previous pagan religious dispensations. This had been the 
strait gate? through which the prophets had led their followers into a new 
vista of spiritual life, and its reclosure had invariably had disastrous 
spiritual consequences. The classic case had been the tragic counter- 
transfiguration of Muhammad from a prophet without honour in his 
own country? into the successful ruler of a rival oasis-state.* 

‘This was perhaps the only instance in which a higher religion had 
been politically debauched by its own founder; but the tragedy of Islam 
since the Hijrah—which Muslims had taken, with characteristic poli- 
tical-mindedness, as the initial date for their distinctive ecclesiastical 
eras —had also been the tragedy of other higher religions at later stages 
in their careers. We have seen the same blight overtaking Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism when they went into political action against the Hellenic 
conquerors of the Syriac World; overtaking Imimi Shi'ism when it was 
mobilized by the Safawis as a mundane weapon against the Ottoman 
and Uzbeg Powers; overtaking Sikhism when it turned militant against 
the Mughal Raj; overtaking a Medieval Western Christianity when it 
incarnated itself in a Respublica Christiana; and overtaking the modern 
Protestant variation of the same Western Christianity in so far as it 
allowed itself to become the established religion of this or that secular 
parochial successor-state of the abortive ecclesiastical commonwealth of 
Pope Gregory VII and Pope Innocent III. 

'olitics was the province of mundane practical affairs in which the 
higher religions had implicated themselves with the most conspicuously 
disastrous results; but other provinces could furnish further illustrations. 
A censorious Christian critic might point out that Islam had been 
saddled by her founder not only with the political incubus of the Tem- 
poral Power but with the social incubus of Polygamy® and the ritual 
incubus of the adoration of the fetish animating the Black Stone; and 
a censorious Muslim critic might retort by counter-charges in kind 
against Christianity and the other living higher religions. If it was true 
that Polygamy had been picked up by Islam from the social heritage of 
‘the Times of Ignorance’ in a barbarian Arabia, was it not also true that 
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the likewise undesirable social institution of Caste had been picked up 
by Hinduism from the Indic Civilization, and the idolatrous rite of 
image-worship? by the Mahiyana from Hinduism and by Christianity 
from Hellenism? And (our Muslim critic might add) was not the 
Eucharist itself, which was the distinctive and fundamental sacrament 
of the Christian Church, a relic of Man’s pre-Christian worship of his 
domesticated food-supply?* 

"These stones that lay so ready to the hand of a polemical champion of 
‘each of the higher religions, if he chose to put his own glass windows 
in jeopardy by breaking his neighbour's, were so many mutual danger- 
signals which ought to move the ecclesiastical authorities in all the 
churches to show the humility that was required of them; and the re- 
quirement was that they should humbly renounce dominion over pro- 
vinces of practical life, and likewise of intellectual theory, in which 
Religion had no legitimate title to lay down the law. 


A Common Endeavour 

If Religion and Science could each acquire humility, and retain self- 
confidence, in the spheres in which, for each of them, self-confidence 
and humility were respectively in place, they might then find them- 
selves in a mood that would be propitious for a reconciliation; but a 
propitious state of feeling, though itis an indispensable condition for 
successful action, is not an effective substitute for action itself; and, if 
a reconciliation was to be achieved in deed, the parties must seek it 
through some joint endeavour. 

"This psychological truth had been recognized in the past by the 
parties to the encounters between Christianity and an Hellenic philosophy 
and between Hinduism and an Indic philosophy. In both these encoun- 
ters, as we have seen, a conflict had been arrested by the pacificatory 
act of giving theological expression to religious ritual and myth in philo- 
sophical terminology; and the impulse to take action had in itself been 
‘well inspired; but, as we have also seen, the particular line of action 
actually taken had, in both these cases, been an aberration which had 
failed to bring a true and lasting peace because it had taken its cue from 
a false diagnosis of the relation between spiritual and intellectual truth. 
Tt had proceeded on the mistaken assumption that spiritual truth could 


1 See IV. iv, 229-32, 
2 The votaries of el 


s which had admitted the use of images into their liturgy 
hey had contended- that images could be used as aids io 
She worship of God without becoming objects of worship in themselves, The conoclasts 


ness of the flesh would allow, by transfguring its originally material meaning into a 
Spiritual one, The abortive higher religions from which this sacrament had been taken 
over by Christianity had already travelled some distance slong this toad. And wa 

not the only known avenue to spiritual enlightenment? Were net Man's highest spiritual 
i ive applications of familias material facts to the mysterious realities of 
the Spiritual Universe? 
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be formulated in intellectual terms. In a twentieth-century Westernizing 
World the Heart and the Head would be well advised to take warning 
from this historic failure of a previous attempt of theirs to achieve a 
reconciliation on erroneous lines. 

Even if it were psychologically feasible, by agreement, to discard the 
classic theology of the four living higher religions and to substitute for 
it a new-fangled theology expressed in terms, not of an Hellenic or an 
Indic philosophy, but of a Modern Western Science, a successful 
achievement of this tour de force would merely be a repetition of a pre- 
vious error which would invite the same nemesis. A scientifically formu- 
lated theology (if such could be conceived) would be as unsatisfying and 
as ephemeral as the philosophically formulated theology that was hang- 
ing like a millstone round the necks of Buddhists, Hindus, Christians, 
and Muslims in the year A.D. 1952. It would be unsatisfying because the 

uage of the Intellect is an inadequate medium for conveying the 
insight that the Soul acquires when it has been ‘caught up to the third 
heaven’ and has ‘heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for 
‘a man to utter." It would be ephemeral because it is one of the virtues 
of the Intellect not to rest on its oars but ever to be striving to increase 
its knowledge of the Truth on its own level and to re-articulate the 
whole body of existing intellectual knowledge in the light of each 
new acquisition. In a Western World the writer’s generation had seen 
the entire corpus intellectuale of Modern Western scientific thought 
subjected to a revolutionary reorganization as a result of the two dis- 
coveries of the theory of relativity and the structure of the atom. A 
theology expressed in terms of some current system of philosophy or 
science that was bound, ex officio, to be superseded,? would stand con- 


1 2 Cor. xil 2 and 4, 
3 În this passage, as claewherein this Study, the writer linked Philosophy with Science, 
because he believed that every system of philosophy was a Weltanschauung derived 
from the body of scientine knowledge current at the time and place at which the parti 
cular system of philosophy had been formulated, Believing thia, he believed that plo 
pies changed, and were bound to changer in response to changes in che Beld of 
Science, This belief in the dependence of Philosophy on Science is challenged by Mr. 
Martin Wight. Modern Science, he comments, proceeds by the elaboration, testing 
and discarding of hypotheses; Philosophy does no such thing least ofall doce Metas 
ysics, Ti "ypotheses have now been replaced by Einstein's, because the 
hier satisfactorily; but there is no sense in which 
Kant has replaced Plato, or Bergson has replaced Anselm. ‘Their relationship wich one 
another is nota relationship of progress and supersesion, but of faceta of a aingle truth, 
fina single ocean, portraits ofa single sitter, Your own copious quotation from 
‘Plato io this Study is evidence that philosophies are not “bound ex oficio to be super- 
aeded™ "The biekerings of philosophic sects aro an amusement for the foolish; above 
These jarrings end ereskings of the machine of thought there is a melody sung in unison 
by the spirits of the spheres, which are the great philosophers, This melody, Philosohia. 
quasdam perennis, is not a body of truth revealed once for all, but a living tought whose 
tent, never discovered fer the timeri progreniaiy determined and cii by 
Every genuine thinker” (Collingwco: im Mantis (Oxford 1924, Clarendon 
Press), p. 13). There i no important sense in which Theology erpresses tec in terma 
of "sonde current system of science”: Paley’s God the Watchmaker, Whitenead's God 
the mathematician, and the Modernist churchman’s God the evolutionary force, if they 
Would be examples of what you mean, are not serious or significant contributions to 
‘Theology. But the association between Theology and Metaphysics is, of course, exe 
tremely close; Theology must always borrow its expression in part from the imperishable 
Armoury of philosophical equipment; and every great theologian, even if he seems as 


evolutionary as Aquinas doi Augustine, or Luther wide Aquinas, or Calvin 


‘isedvoie Luther, or von Hügel vis-a-vis oficial Neo-Thomism, or Karl Barth t 
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demned to as swift a collapse as the house that a foolish man built upon 
the sand.t 

‘What then, should the Heart and Head do to be reconciled in the light 
of the monumental failure of their previous attempt to build a common 
platform for themselves in the shape of Theology? Was there any open- 
ing in the Westernizing World of A.D. 1952 for a combined operation in 
2 more promising direction? At that date the imagination of Western 
Man was still obsessed by the mounting triumphs of Physical Science, 
which had recently been crowned by the supreme intellectual achieve- 
ment of dissecting the structure of the atom. Yet, if it were true, as has 
already been suggested in this chapter, that a mile gained in the progress 
of Man's control over Non-Human Nature is of less importance to him 
than an inch gained in the enhancement of his capacity to deal with 
himself and with his fellow men and with God, then it was conceivable 
that, of all Western Man’s achievements in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, the feat that would loom largest in retrospect in the 

imethean view of Posterity might be the breaking of new ground in 
the field of insight into Human Nature. 

That century was witnessing the ironical spectacle of Man standing 
appalled in face of his latest intellectual success, and the prospect that 
was terrifying and dispiriting him had been conjured up, not by any- 
thing in his newly won mastery of the atom, but by something in his 
age-old experience of himself. This experience told him, in accents too 
forcible to be ignored, that he could not trust himself to refrain from 
using the "know-how" of the technique for splitting the atom for his 
customary purpose of forging a weapon to wield against his fellow men, 
and his scientific knowledge told him no less plainly that, when a weapon, 
of this unprecedented potency had fallen into an unregenerate Human- 
ity’s hands, the wages of the sin of War might be the death of the Race. 
‘Where, in these appalling circumstances, was Man to look for access to 
the life that is the gift of God? A gleam of light might be caught in 
a passage from the shrewd pen of a contemporary English poet. 


No more across the Ocean ships return 
Fresh from the ends of Earth, the globe astern, 
‘Homeward for Europe's tiny corner bound, 
Tense with the tidings of a world new-found... 
‘Yet even so, in spite of every change, 
One world remains where Fancy still may range, 
Remote, mysterious-sea'd, uncertain-shored, 
And only recently by men explored. 
Cesc! Lutheraipm, can be seen in retrospect as having taken his place in a melody 


‘in unison, end as a contributor to theo! 
‘writer would ag: 
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A world of phantom shapes, fear-haunted mists, 
Sailed not by seamen but psychologists, 
‘Without Equator, latitude or Pole, 
‘The veiled, vague chaos of the human soul.! 


‘The sudden entry that had been made by the Western scientific mind 
into this realm of Psychology during the generation in which those lines 
had been written had been a by-product of two world wars waged with 
weapons that were capable of producing shattering effects on the Psyche, 
though their ravages were only the child’s play of a pre-atomic Western 
Science. Thanks to the unprecedented clinical experience provided by 
these mental derangements that had been inflicted by two collective 
Western crimes, the Western Intellect had descried the subconscious 
depths of the Psyche and, in the act, had acquired a new conception of 
itself as a will-o'-the-wisp hovering over the surface of this unplumbed. 
psychic abyss. 

Considering Man's proneness to identify with God Himself any work 
of God that Man, in the exercise of his puny prowess, has newly dis- 
covered or newly mastered,’ it could be augured that the Modern 
‘Western scientific mind, after having followed the Hellenic school of 
philosophy for three Cartesian centuries in mistakenly identifying God 
with the conscious rational superstructure of the Psyche, might be led 
astray by its portentous discovery of a psychic underworld into exchang- 
ing an Hellenic error for an Indic one and following in turn the In 
school in mistakenly identifying God with the Psyche’s subconscious 
irrational abyss.* Yet it would be as vain for Science to hope to find God 
in the Subconscious as it would be needless for Religion to fear to lose 
Him there. 


“Behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord was 
not in the wind; and after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was not in 
the earthquake; and after the earthquake a fre, but the Lord was not in 


Nor, again, had the Lord ever been in—in the sense of being contained 
in, and so being identical with—the Earth from which He had 
given Man his sustenance, or in the Sky from which He had sent him 
Tain, or in the Sun from which He had blessed him with light and 
warmth, or in the fire that Man had kindled, or in the crop that he had 


+ Skinner, Martyn: Zetters to Malaya, IIT and IV (London 1943, Putnam), pp. 41 
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[a making its own discovery of the realm of Paychology a Modern Western Science 
might prove not to have been the fist Western explorer in this feld; ft might prove to 
Fare been merely zediscoveting a ean tat hud ready been explored and mapped in 
‘Retgnfena anus ofa Masten Western Christ Church 

5 See pp. 460-3 and 408-9, above, and p. 725, n. T below. 

X In the ulation of thee intellectual conquest of the psychio realm of the Sub- 
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raised, or in the flock that he had bred, or in the tribe whose union had 
been his strength, or in any mansion of Man's own Psyche—either on 
its conscious surface or in its subconscious depths. 

T'wentieth-century Western minds were well enough aware that 
Man's Reason would serve him, with an unmoral impartiality, for good 
and evil purposes alike; but, in the exhilaration of their new discovery 
of the Subconscious, they perhaps needed a seventeenth-century mentor 
to remind them that this infant prodigy was likewise morally ambivalent. 

"Le Cour aime I'Btre Universel naturellement et soi-même naturelle- 
‘ment, selon qu'il s'y adonne; et il s'adurcit contre l'un ou l'autre à son 
choix 

‘The Subconscious is indeed a child, a savage, and a brute beast which 
is at the same time also wiser, more honest, and less prone to error than 
the Conscious Self. The Subconscious is one of those statically perfect 
works of creation that are the Creator’s ‘stopping places’, whereas the 
Conscious Human Personality is an infinitely imperfect approximation 
towards a Being of an incommensurably higher order, who is Himself 
the maker of both these diverse but inseparable organs of the Human 
Psyche. Yet even the least ungodlike of God's creatures falls as im- 
measurably short of the divine stature of its Maker as the broadest span 
of the Jersey marshes falls short of the breadth of the Atlantic Ocean; 
and, when the Human Spirit has both caught the light of Human 
Consciousness and explored the darkness of the Human Psyche's sub- 
conscious depths, it is still as far as ever from having beheld the Beatific 
Vision of a Creator whose infinite being is never confined to any of His 
momentary stopping places, and whose ubiquitous presence always 
reveals itself behind and beyond each of His innumerable works. 


“Whither shall I go then from Thy spirit? Or whither shall I go then. 
from Thy presence? 

“If I climb up into Heaven, Thou art there; 
art there also. 

‘Tf I take the wings of the morning and remain in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, 

“Even there also shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall 
hold me. 

‘If I say "Peradventure the darkness shall cover me”, then shall my 
night be turned to day. 

“Yea, the darkness is no darkness with Thee, but the night is as clear 
as the day; the darkness and light to Thee are both alike, 


If Western minds in the twentieth century of the Christian Era were 
to have discovered the Subconscious merely to find in it a new object 
for idolatrous worship,* they would be placing a fresh barrier between 
themselves and God! instead of seizing a fresh opportunity to draw 

1 Pascal, Blaise: Pender, No. 276, according to Bronchricg' arrangement. 

2 See p. abr, above, le eae. 622, as in The Book of Gommon Prayer. 

$ Bee pp. de-s and 468-o, above, and p: 723, n. 1, below, 

$ The worship ofthe Subconscious would Ve an impoverishment of the vision of God 
qu Christus Patios, An incarnare god identifed with the subconscious element ip the 
amin Bsc wold le By uf many and acme noon ite th Hinds 
sods and the Olympias] in becoming impersonal (ie the deified forces of Nature ai 
Scr summation ithe perhusctry God of de Philosophen). 


I go down to Hell, Thou 
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nearer to Him. The opportunity was there; for, at each previous dis- 
covery or mastery of a formerly unknown or untamed creature which. 
Man had duly recognized as being, not the Creator, but another master- 
ece of His handiwork, Man had, in the intellectual act of spiritual 
Fiberation, won a possibility of learning more about God ae well, and 
of thereby entering into closer communion with Him. Man had always 
been thus rewarded for this lawful exercise of a dominion over his 
fellow creatures which had been conferred on Man by a Godhead who 
was both their creator and his; and an Alexandrian Hellenic philosopher 
of the allegorizing school—a Jewish Philo or a Greek Hypatia might 
have found an intimation of this truth in the aetiological myth of Jacob’s 
wrestling-match with the jinn at Peniel! and in the fairy-story of the 
kidnapping of Proteus on Pharos by Menelaus and his men.? 


“With a shout we threw ourselves upon him and pinioned him in our 
arms; and, sure enough, the old fellow started to play his sly tricks. First 
of all he turned himself into a lion with bushy mane, and next into a 
serpent, a leopard and a mighty boar; and, before he had finished, he had 
changed into drenching water and into the towering foliage of a tree. But 
all the while we held on like grim death without relaxing, till at last the 
uncanny old fellow grew tired of it 


"When Proteus was convinced, at last, that he could not wriggle out, 
he resumed his original form and gave Menelaus the information that 
he wanted; and Jacob's mysterious antagonist likewise gave Jacob the 
blessing for which Jacob asked when the jinn was convinced that his 
human adversary had the strength to hold him, if he chose, till they were 
overtaken by the breaking of the day. A Philo might have interpreted 
the jinn as a symbol of Nature's potency, with which Man cannot 
venture to grapple without risk to his own integrity; an Hypatia might 
have interpreted Proteus as a symbol of the same Nature’s infinite 
variety; but both, if they had struck out this particular line of interpre- 
tation, would have declared, with one accord, that it was Nature, not the 


1 Gen. ext aaa * Odys Book IV, I. 351-570. 
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God of Nature, that was at grips with the human hero of a philosophic 
folk-tale. Hypatia would have appealed to the unimpeachable testimony 
of Proteus’ own daughter Bidothea, as evidence that this immortal oracle 
of exact science was not the Lord God Poseidon, but was merely Posei- 
don's underling, ‘the Old Man of the Sea'; and Philo would have 
pronounced Jacob to have been in error in inferring, from his antago- 
nist’s refusal to reveal his name, that he had ‘seen God face to face’.? 
Had not Jacob confuted his own conjecture by living to tell the tale and 
putting ton record that his life had been preserved? For had not God 
‘Himself said to Moses: "Thou canst not see My face, for there shall no 
man see Me and live’ 


The Fundamental Unity of Truth 

1f Science and Religion could seize their opportunity of drawing 
nearer to God by jointly seeking to comprehend God’s protean creature 
the Psyche in its subconscious depths as well as on its conscious surface, 
what would be the rewards that they might expect to win if success were 
to crown such a joint endeavour? In this spiritual adventure the prize 
would indeed be splendid and the hope indeed be great; for the Sub- 
conscious, not the Intellect,” is the organ through which Man lives his 
spiritual life for good or evil. It is the fount of Poetry, Music, and the 
Visual Arts, and the channel through which the Soul is in communion 
with God when it does not steel itself against God's influence. In this 
enthralling voyage of spiritual exploration the first objective would be 
to seek insight into the workings of the Heart; for ‘le Coeur a ses raisons 
que la Raison ne connait point." The second objective would be to 
explore the nature of the difference between rational truth and intuitive 
truth, in the belief that each of them is genuine Truth—though each 
only in its own sphere, and only as far as it goes. ‘The third objective 


p. 188, 1. 24); De Somniis, Book I, (vol. iii, p. 222, 1. 2); chap. a1 (vol. iii, 
Bagg L 5); De Praends ot Poems, chap. 8 (el v, p. 346, 137) d 
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chap, a (vol; äi, p. 15, I 7-8); chap. 5 (vo iii, p. x64, I. 14-15); chap. 35 (vol. i, 
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renverser sa direction naturelle et sans se tordre sur elle-même, penser la continuité 

Vraie, la mobilité réelle, la compéndtration réciproque et, pour tout dire, cette évolution 

erlatice qu est vic. S intelligence st caractérisée par uae incompréhension 
E Pascal, Blaise: Pontes, No. 277, according to Bronachvicg's arrangement, 
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would be to seek to strike the underlying rock of fundamental Truth on 
which rational and intuitive truth alike must be founded. And the final 
objective, in striving to strike rock-bottom in the psychic cosmos, would 
be to attain to a fuller vision of God the Dweller in the Innermost. In 
the present Study we cannot aspire to do more than follow our pair of 
explorers—if Science and Religion can be imagined as setting out hand 
in band—on the first stages of this new quest for the Visio Beatifiza." 

‘The warning, so unfortunately ignored by well-intentioned: theo- 
logians, that ‘it hath not pleased God to give His people salvation in 
dialectic’, is one of the refrains of the Gospels: 


“Jesus said: Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me} for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven, . . . Verily I say unto you: 
Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
And whoso shall receive one such little child in my name, receiveth me. 
But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea." 

From the standpointof the Reason, the Subconscious is indeed a child- 
like creature, both in its humble-minded attunedness to God, which the 
Reason cannot emulate, and in its undisciplined inconsequence, which 
the Reason cannot approve. 

"The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” 
Conversely, in the sight of the Subconscious, the Reason is a heartless 
pedant who has purchased a miraculous but superfluous command over 

fature at the sinful price of betraying the Soul by allowing her primor- 
dial vision of God to fade into the light of common day.5 “Thou madest 
him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands; Thou hast put all 
things under his feet' yet what an insignificant fragment of God's 
creation it is that the Reason manages to catch in the clumsy crab-claws 
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of its categories within the wavering framework of Space-Time! ‘There 
are more things in Heaven and Earth,’ exclaims the Subconscious to the 
Reason, ‘than are dreamt of in your philosophy"; and she thanks and 
praises God for having given to her lowly self the mission of defending 
what the Reason has abandoned. 

“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained strength 

because of thine enemies, that Thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger." 
Yet in truth the Reason is not, of course, the enemy of God, any more 
than the realm of the Subconscious is, in truth, out of Nature's bounds; 
for the Reason and the Subconscious alike are God's creatures. Either 
has its own appointed field and task, and they need not scandalize one 
another if they cease to trespass.’ Theology, which is the Reason's 
misguided attempt to state intuitive truth in terms of intellectual truth, 
is the counterpart of magic, which is a misguided attempt of the Sub- 
conscious to usurp the Reason’s task of establishing Man's dominion 
over Non-Human Nature. These reciprocal trespasses are no doubt 
partly traceable to a hybris which is one of the symptoms of Original 
Sin, and which can only be kept in check by an unceasing spiritual 
travail; but there was another cause of confusion which the Reason and 
the Subconscious, between them, had it in their power to remove by 
co-operation. 

Owing to the poverty of Man's mental equipment up to date, these 
two departments of the Psyche had been constrained to use one language 
to express two kinds of truth relating to different aspects, planes, and 
dimensions of Reality ; and here lay the remediable cause of the insoluble 
and estranging verbal controversies that had arisen between Science 
and Religion over, for example, the Real Presence of a Latens Deitas in 
the consecrated elements of bread and wine in the rite of the Eucharist 
and over the Virgin Birth of a God Incarnate who had been conceived 
by the Holy Ghost. In a Hellenizing World in the first century of the 
Christian Era there was a traditional usage of words for describing the 
spiritual experience of the Soul’s communion with God in and through 
the rite of sacramental eating and drinking. The God who 


“bringeth forth grass for the cattle and green herb for the service of men, 
that He may bring food out of the Earth, and wine that maketh glad the 
heart of Man, and oil to make him a cheerful countenance, and bread to 
strengthen Man's heart’,* 


was traditionally described as animating these His creatures when they 
were eaten by Man in a rite in which Man's aim was to commune with 
his Maker. In the same world in the same age there was another tra- 
ditional usage of words for describing the spiritual experience of 
1 Shakespeare: Hamlet, Act T, sene 1 162. 
2 Past a as in The Book of Common Prayer., 
3 A Catoll fend of the waters comments: “Science should have its own feld to 
sd should recognize thatthe laws which it inde are God's inve and tha He can do 
them as He wil While Science und Revealed rath 
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encountering a man through whose personslity God's light streamed 
into his fellow men’s souls, not darkly, as through a glass," but un- 
dimmed, as through an open window. Such a human soul divine (Peios 
dp)? whose appearance in This World had given light to them that sat 
in darkness and in the shadow of death,? was traditionally described as 
being a Son of God by a human mother.* 

Does not this mythological use of language aptly express the truth 
of the Heart? And, if it does so, is not this the most important of the 
alternative uses to which words can be put? Which is the more signifi- 
cant truth about bread and wine? The spiritual truth that, in the 
Eucharist, they bring the Soul into communion with God? Or the 
scientific truth that they keep a physical organism alive in virtue of 
such-and-such tissue-repairing and such-and-such energy-giving ingre- 
dients? And which is the more significant truth about the birth of a new 
man into the World? The spiritual truth that, through the tender mercy 
of our God, the dayspring from on high hath visited us? Or the 
scientific truth that an embryo has been conceived in such-and-such 
a way by sexual intercourse, and has passed through such-and-such 
physical metamorphoses between conception and birth? In the realm 
of spiritual values, bread and wine exist for the sake of the Eucharist, 
not of the food-supply, and conception and birth take place for the sake 
of the Incarnation, not of man-power. And, if Science, using the same 
words in a different sense of her own, declares that the spiritual usage 
of them is, if literally intended, untrue, and, if symbolically intended, 
unscientific, Religion can have the last word if she is content to retort 
that, for her, the scientific meaning is trivial and irrelevant. She does 
not expose her mythological expression of spiritual truth to any damag- 
ing scientific attack unless she stakes the perverse theological claim that 
her truths are true in the scientific sense as well as in the spiritual. 

‘The first step towards a reconciliation between Religion and Science 
would be a mutual recognition that either of them has a truth of her 


1 Con xi ra 
2 See Biden L- ecto Arp (Vienna 1995-6, Hafen a vols) 
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Some respects about things that we could not know [solely by the light af our human 
intellectual powers]: Grace, the Trinity, Redemption. A Tull comprehension of these 
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yat ta use i only asa means.” 
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‘own which cannot be taken in the sense of the other truth on the strength 
of the verbal accident that the same language has to be used for convey- 
ing these two different meanings. This would be the first step, but it 
could not be the last, for, if Truth were not reducible to unity, God 
would not be accessible to Man; and this would be in contradiction with 
Man’s experience." Moses did not see God's face on Mount Sinai, yet 
he did come down from the mount with the tables of testimony in his 
hand}? Elijah did not feel God's presence in the wind or in the earth- 
quake, nor did he see it in the fire, yet he did hear the still small voice? 
which’ spoke to him after the fire and the earthquake and the wind had 
expended themselves, If Truth is ultimately one, and if the diversity 
of spiritual and scientific truth should prove not to be reducible to unity 
by the naive method of trying to interpret one of the two in the sense 
of the other, the ultimate unity must be sought on some third plane— 
distinct from both the planes of truth so far known to Mankind, 
‘This hypothetical underlying unitary truth had so far been beyond 
‘the range of Man's spiritual vision; and it seemed unlikely that he would 
even begin to apprehend it till he had advanced much farther than he 
had progressed so far in his understanding of both the Reason and the 
Subconscious. At a date which was perhaps less than six thousand years 
removed from the date of the first emergence of the earliest of the 
civilizations, Man was still barely on the threshold of his knowledge of 
himself; and this dark jungle would be harder for Man's intelligence 
to penetrate than the great open spaces of Non-Human Nature where 
the Intellect found itself at home and where in the past it had overrun 
one province after another in a continual succession of sweeping con- 
quests. Nor, in the field of self-knowledge, would the utmost intellectual 
prowess avail by itself to bring Man to his objective; for spiritual truth 
cannot be divined except through spiritual experience, and the dumb 
Heart cannot express what it has learnt through suffering till the liberat- 
ing word is uttered by a prophet inspired with the gift of tongues. But 
neither the revealing experience nor its prophetic interpretation could 
be whistled for at the convenience of a hard-pressed generation; and, 
pending the fuller enlightenment which might come to Man in God's 
time, but which was not at Man’s command, a belief in the existence 
of bed-rock Truth must rest on the faith which ‘is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’. The grounds for 
this faith which passes understanding could be indicated in a simile. 
Elemental truths might be likened to high buildings whose weight is 
so crushing that the structure cannot stand without being founded on 
rock. When, standing on the heights overlooking Sandy Hook, we see 
on the horizon the sky-line of New York, we can confidently infer from 
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our first glance the presence of rock at the distant sky-scrapers’ base. 
On Manhattan Island the rock on which these giant towers are founded 
crops out on the surface, visible to the eye when we view the terrain at 
close quarters. But what about the high buildings in Chicago? On the 
shore of Lake Michigan the visible surface of the Earth is composed, 
not of solid rock, but of softer substance—alluvium or gravel or clay— 
yet the buildings there tower up to heights that rival the altitudes of their 
Sisters in New York. What is the secret of the Chicagoan architects’ 
apparent achievement of the impossible feat of building Towers of 
Babel on the sand? ‘The secret is that these high buildings in Chicago 
rest, not on the visible surface soil—which would indeed be incapable 
of supporting them—but on concrete piles which are driven down 
through softer strata till they strike the rock, at whatever depth it may 
lie. The depth is variable, for the invisible rock underlying Chicago, 
like the visible rock that crops out in New York, is capriciously irregul 

in its configuration, so that one pile may strike it at no more than 
20 feet below the surface, and another at no more than 7 feet, while 
a third may have to probe down no less than 200 feet before finding rest 
for the sole of its foot." In the imagery of this simile, Truth might be 
likened to a house of many mansions with a rock-based pile supporting 
each. The buried pinnacle of rock on which rational truth is founded 
may be situate not very far below the surface, while spiritual truth may 
be based on the rock-bottom of an abyss; but, however great the differ- 
ence in the level may be, the foundations of both kinds of truth alike 
go down to the rock, and at either level it is the same rock, living yet 
invisible, that bears the weight on its atlantean shoulders.? 

If the eye of Faith could thus divine the presence of a Unitary Truth 
founded on the rock but buried deep below the surface, how were the 
Heart and the Head to pursue their common enterprise of striving to 
reach and grasp this hidden treasure? Two points, at least, could be 
taken as certain: the characteristic and peculiar gifts of both organs 
must be brought into play if the quest was to have any prospect of 
success, and this indispensable co-operation would only be possible in 
virtue of the constant exercise of a mutual charity; ‘for we know in 
part and we prophesy in part,’ but ‘charity never faileth'.^ 

"The relation between the two organs of the Psyche might be likened 
to that between a human herdsman and a powerful and wayward yet 
domesticable and serviceable animal. Neither man nor beast can truly 
afford to do without his fellow creature; for the beast remains an aimless 
wanderer in the wilderness so long as he does not accept human guid- 
ance, while the man remains a puny plaything of Nature so long as he 
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does not command the beast's services. How are they to co-operate? 
‘They will never succeed so long as either imagines that he can dominate 
the other by sheer force; for the Subconscious, like some camel, mule, 
or goat, is merely stung into a maliciously obstinate contrariness by 
a touch of the whip, while, conversely, if the Subconscious wantonly 
takes the offensive against the Reason in seeking to overwhelm it by 
some demonic exertion of its own brute strength, it is apt not to break 
the Will but to stee! it. In the everlasting intercourse between the two 
members of this indissoluble pair of psychic partners, aggression on 
either side can produce nothing but a mutual frustration. When Mithras 
has slain his bull, he still has the carcass on his hands and the murder 
on his conscience. A better way is indicated in a Zen Mahayanian Budd- 
hist parable of the drama of the Soul that is presented in visual form in 
divers versions of ‘the Ten Oxherding Pictures’? In this encounter 
between beast and man the victory is won in the end not by Héraklés’ 
muscles but by Orpheus’ music. 

Riding on the animal, he leisurely wends his way home; 

Enveloped in the evening mist, how tunefully the flute vanishes away! 
Singing a ditty, beating time, his heart is filled with a joy indescribable! 
‘That he is now one of those who know, need it be told? 


(d) THE PROMISE OF THE CHURCHES’ FUTURE 


1. Man's Fellowship with the One True God 

If a generation born into the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
might dare to look forward to a day when Heart and Head would have 
been reconciled by a unison of charity, insight, and faith, they might also 
hope to persuade Heart and Head to concur in a reading of the signifi- 
cance of the Churches’ past; and, if our findings on that point were agreed, 
they would provide a starting-point for entering on the last stage of our 
inquiry into the relation between churches and civilizations. After 
having found that churches are not cancers, and that they are no more 
than incidentally chrysalises, we have been looking into the alternative 
possibility that they may be a higher species of society. We cannot give 
our verdict on this issue without asking ourselves what light the signifi- 
cance of the churches” past may throw on the promise of their future. 

In embarking upon this necessary yet hazardously speculative quest, 
we may take courage from a consideration that has already emerged.? 
‘The chronological ‘yardstick’ that gives the true measure of the churches? 
past and future is the Time-scale established by a Modern Western 
Physical Science; and on this Time-scale the species of human society 
that we have called the higher religions was, at the time of writing, still 
extremely young. This meant that, in comparing the value of the higher 
religions with the value of the civilizations and the primitive societies, 
students of History midway through the twentieth century of the 
x ESSEN Dates Teitaro: The Ten Oxherding Pitre (Kyoto 1948, Sela Seiten 
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Christian Era were entitled, in judging the youngest of the three species, 
to take account of its potentialities as well as its already harvested 
achievements. Their inevitably tentative judgement on this basis might 
be confuted by the future course of events; for of course there was no 
guarantee in the mere effluxion of Time that promise would be fulfilled 
in performance. Manifestly, error lay in wait here to ensnare observers 
born into this generation; yet, considering the circumstances, they must. 
reckon themselves less likely to err by counting chickens before 
were hatched than by pronouncing the eggs to be addled before there 
had been time for incubation. 

After giving ourselves this encouragement, tempered by this warning, 
letus ask ourselves what was the feature in a church which differentiated 
it from both a civilization and a primitive society and which led us to 
classify churches as a distinct, and higher, species of the genus in which 
all these three types of society were embraced. The distinguishing mark 
of churches was not their inclusion of dead and unborn, as well as 
living, human members, for a membership transcending the living 
generation was a feature that was common to all species; nor was the 
distinguishing mark of churches their inclusion of divine as well as 
human members, for all species of society had in common this feature 
likewise, The distinguishing mark of the churches was that they all had 
as a member the One True God—for this feature was shared by the 
churches with no other species of society but was common to all the 
churches alike, whether they regarded the personal aspect of the God- 
head, through’ which He enters into a relation of fellowship with His 
creature Man, as a revelation of His essence or as an avatar, manifested 
to Man in a form which Man can grasp, of an Ultimate Reality that is 
beyond Personality. This human fellowship with the One True God, 
which had been approached in the primitive religions and been attained 
in the higher religions, gave to these certain vital virtues that were not 
to be found in either primitive societies or civilizations. It gave power 
to overcome the discord which was one of the inveterate evils of Human 
Society; it offered a solution of the problem of the meaning of History ; 
it inspired an ideal of conduct which could be an effectively potent 
spiritual stimulus for the superhuman effort of making Human Life 
possible in This World; and it availed to exorcize the peril that was 
inherent in mimesis when this was oriented, not towards the One True 
God, but towards one of Man’s fellow human creatures. 


2. The Promise of Overcoming Discord 

Discord is inveterate in Human Life because Man is the most awkward 
of all things in the World that Man is compelled to encounter; and Man 
has to face Man on two fronts: in the macrocosm as his neighbour and 
in the microcosm as himself. 

"Of all tools used in the shadow of the Moon, men are most apt to 
get out of order’? and the source of this trouble becomes manifest when 
‘we put together the two facts that Man is a social animal and that Man 
is endowed with free will. The combination of these two elements in the 
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nature of Man—and both are key-elements in Human Nature—means 
that in any society consisting exclusively of human members there will 
be a perpetual conflict of wills; and this human conflict is bound to be 
more terrible than the blind struggle for life among non-human animals, 
because ‘human passions are always characterised by unlimited and 
daemonic potencies of which animal life is innocent"? Man is indeed 
always and everywhere the Faust that has been taken as the type of 
‘Western Man by the intuitive genius of Spengler; and, when a Faustian 
insatiability betrays Man's likeness to his Maker by grasping at infinity, 
this impact of Man's explosive vein of godlikeness upon his hidebound. 
animal nature must produce some spiritual revolution or enormity? if it 
is not graced by the miracle of conversion. 

Man's conversion is necessary for Man's salvation because his free 
and insatiable will gives him his spiritual potentiality at the risk of 
alienating him from God. This risk will not have beset a pre-human 
social animal not blessed—or cursed—with a spiritual capacity for rising 
above the level of the Subconscious Psyche; for the Subconscious 
Psyche enjoys the same effortless harmony with God that its innocence 
assures to every non-human creature. This negatively blissful Yin- 
state, in which the Psyche *was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep';* was broken up when human conscious- 
ness and personality were created through a Yang-movement in which 
‘the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters’s ‘and God divided 
the light from the darkness" ‘and divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament’ ;? for 
Man’s Conscious Self, which can serve as God’s chosen vessel for the 
achievement of a miraculous spiritual advance if it seeks and finds that 
harmony with its Creator which the Subconscious possesses ex officio 
naturae, can also condemn itself to a lamentable fall if its awareness of 
being made in God’s image intoxicates it into idolizing itself. This 
suicidal infatuation (477) which is the wages of the sin of pride (Jfpis)' is 
a spiritual aberration to which the Soul is perpetually prone in the un- 
stable spiritual equilibrium which is of the essence of Human per- 
sonality; and the Self cannot escape from itself by a spiritual regression 
into the Yin-state of Nirvdna. The recovered Yin-state in which salva- 
tion is to be found by Man is the peace, not of nerveless self-annihila- 
tion, but of taut-strung harmony. Psyche's task is the tour de force of 
recapturing a childlike virtue after having ‘put away childish things’ 
cd Nithut Ri The Nature and Destiny of Man, vol. i London 1941, Nisbet), p. to. 
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“Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven’; but the Self has to achieve its childlike 
reconciliation with God by the manful exertion of a god-given will to 
do the will of God and thereby evoke God's grace. 

If this is Man's way of salvation he has a rough road to tread; for the 
mighty act of creation that has made Man Homo Sapiens has, by the same 
stroke, made it mortally hard for Man to become Homo Concors, and 
a social animal that is an accomplished Homo Faber must co-operate or 
perish. The disastrous social consequences of an unresolved moral 
contradiction which the theologians had called Original Sin were written 
large on the pages of History. 

In virtue of Man's innate sociality, every human society is potentially 
smbracing. In a previous context we have observed that every 
ization had demonstrably radiated its influence over all the rest of 
‘Mankind; and the feebler radiation of the primitive societies, which is 
less easy to detect, is not likely to have been less ubiquitous. This 
constant mutual interpenetration of social influences makes any society 
unstable and provisional so long as it falls short of being world-wide 
(as all societies of every species had hitherto fallen short in fact); but 
here the egocentric pull of every individual human will comes contradic- 
torily and obstructively into play, Down t0 the year An, 1952 no human 
society had ever yet become literally world-wide on every plane of 
social activity. A secularized Modern Western Civilization had latterly 
attained to virtual universality on the economic plane without having 
achieved any comparable political or cultural success? and, after the 
shattering experience of two world wars in one lifetime, it was uncertain 
whether an indispensable and perhaps inevitable political unification of 
the World could come to pass without that grimly familiar ‘knock-out 
blow’ that had been the traditional price of ecumenical unity in the 
histories of civilizations of a less than literally world-wide extent. 

In the past this price had always proved prohibitively high; for 
civilizations which had arrived at political -unity by this road had 
inflicted mortal wounds on themselves in the process; and the unification 
of a Westernizing World by the familiar method of military force was 
likely to wreak damage of an unprecedented degree of severity owing to 
the keying-up of the material ‘drive’ behind War through the triumphs 
of a Modern Western Technology. The relentless advance of Man's 
command over Non-Human Nature, since the date in the Palaeolithic 
Age when his technological prowess had made him lord of all creation 
except himself. had indeed been steadily accentuating the pressure of 
its challenge to Man to build for himself a society embracing the entire 
Human Race. But the ever-increasing urgency of this necessity had 
been obstinately ignored by the defiant egotism of human wills, and 
the efforts of civilizations to advance towards the goal of universality 
had been mocked by their proclivity to fall asunder on the political 
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plane into sovereign parochial states whose fratricidal warfare had been 
perhaps the most frequent cause of the breakdowns and disintegrations 
of civilizations up to date.* This self-inflicted calamity had overtaken 
the Western Civilization in its turn in its Modern Age, when the failure 
of the medieval attempt to establish a Papal Respublica Christiana had 
discredited the ideal of an oecumenical unity resting on the supremacy 
of the Church over the parochial states,? and when the success of the 
recent expansion of the West over the rest of the World had relieved the 
‘West from the pressure of hostile neighbour societies which had almost 
mechanically held a Medieval Western Christendom together.> 

‘The truth is that the unity of Mankind cannot be achieved either by 
stitching together local communities into a pantheon of tribal deities 
presiding over a terrestrial conglomeration of parochial states, on the 
pattern of Cyrus’s "Kingdom of the Lands’ or by purging Society of 
its primitive divine participants and making Humanity itself the 
Absolute, as had been attempted by Humanists of a Modern Western 
school. In another context* we have already taken note of the para- 
doxical but profound truth that the most likely way to reach a goal is to 
þe aiming nota that goalitself but at some more ambitious goal beyond 
it, The unity of Mankind can be achieved only as an incidental result 
of acting on a belief in the unity of God,” and by seeing this unitary 
terrestrial society sub specie aeternitatis as a province of a Common- 
wealth of God which must be singular, not plural, ex hypothesis 

This is the necessary condition because, without a harmony of wills, 
Society cannot maintain itself even on the most narrowly restricted 
tribal range, not to speak of its becoming world-wide, and the only 
society in which there can be a harmony of wills is one in which two or 
three—or two or three thousand million—are gathered together in God's 
name with God Himself in the midst of them.? In a society including 
the One True God as well as His human creatures, God plays a unique 
part. He is a party to the relation between each human member and 
Himself; but in virtue of this He is also a party to the relation between 
each human member and every other human member, and through this 
participation of God, breathing His own divine love into human souls, 
human wills can be reconciled.'* 

"The great gulffixed'™ between ‘the open society’ of the Commonwealth 
of God and ‘the closed society’ that is exemplified not only in primitive 
societies but in civilizations, and the spiritual leap without which this 
gulf cannot be crossed, had been pictured by a Modern Western pioneer 
philosopher in a passage, referred to in an earlier context, which calls 

for quotation here. 
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"L'homme [a] été fait pour de trés petites sociétés, Que telles aient été 
les sociétés primitives, on admet généralement. Mais il faut ajouter que 
T'ancien état d'âme subsiste, dissimulé sous des habitudes sans lesquelles. 
iL n'[y] aurait pas de civilisation. . . . Le civilisé diffère surtout du primitif 
par la masse énorme de connaissances et d'habitudes qu'il a puisées, 
depuis le premier éveil de sa conscience, dans le milieu social où elles se 
conservaient. Le naturel est en grande partie recouvert par acquis; mais 
il persiste, à peu prés immuable, à travers les siècles. . . . Le naturel est 
indestructible. On a eu tort de dire: "Chassez le naturel, il revient au 
galop"" car le naturel ne se laisse pas chasser. Il est toujours lh. ... 
Habitudes et connaissances sont loin d'imprégner l'organisme et de se 
transmettre héréditairement, comme on se l'était imaginé. . . . Refoulé, 
impuissant, [l'ancien état d'áme] demeure pourtant dans les profondeurs 
de la conscience . . . [et] il se maintient en fort bon état, trés vivant, dans 
Ja société la plus civilisée. . . . Nos sociétés civilisées, si différentes qu'elles 
soient de la société à laquelle nous étions immédiatement destinés par la 
nature, présentent d'ailleurs avec elle une ressemblance fondamentale. Ce 
sont en effet, elles aussi, des sociétés closes. Elles ont beau être très vastes 
en comparaison des petits groupements auxquels nous étions portés par 
instinct. . . elles n'en ont pas moins pour essence de comprendre à 
chaque moment un certain nombre d'individus, d'exclure les autres. 
Entre la nation, si grande soit-elle, et l'humanité, il y a toute la distance du 
fini à l'indéfini, du clos à Pouvert. 

"De la société close à la société ouverte, de la cité à l'humanité, on ne 
passera jamais par voie d'élargissement. Elles ne sont pas de même 
essence. . .. La différence entre les deux objets est de nature, et non plus 
simplement de degré. . . . Qui ne voit que la cohésion sociale est due, en 
grande partie, & In nécessité pour une société de se défendre contre 
d'autres, et que c'est d'abord contre tous les autres hommes qu'on aime. 
Jes hommes avec lesquels on vit? Tel est l'instinct primitif. Il est encore 
là, heureusement dissimulé sous les apports de la civilisation; mais 
aujourd'hui encore nous aimons naturellement et directement nos parents 
et nos concitoyens, tandis que l'amour de l'humanité est indirect et acquis. 

“A ceux-là nous allons tout droit, à celle-ci nous ne venons que par un 
détour; car c'est seulement à travers Dieu, en Dieu, que la religion convie 
Thomme à aimer le genre humain; comme aussi c'est seulement à travers 
Ja Raison, dans la Raison par où nous communions tous, que les philo- 
sophes nous font regarder l'humanité pour nous montrer l'éminente di- 
gnité de la personne humaine, le droit de tous au respect. Ni dans un cas 
ni dans l'autre nous n’arrivons à l'humanité par étapes, en traversant la 
famille et la nation. I1 faut que, d'un bond, nous nous soyons transportés 
plus loin qu'elle et que nous l'ayons atteinte sans l'avoir prise pour fin, en 
Ja dépassant. Qu'on parle d'ailleurs le langage de la religion ou celui de la. 
philosophie, qu'il s'agisse d'amour ou de respect, c'est une autre morale, 
C'est un autre genre d'obligation, qui viennent se superposer à la pression 
sociale,» 


There can be no unity of Mankind without the participation of God; 
and, conversely, when the heavenly pilot is dropped by an insensately 
self-confident human crew, Society inevitably falls into a Time of 
"Troubles—as has been testified, with an impressive conviction, by an 
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accomplished and sceptical Modern Western statesman in the light of 
the political experience of a lifetime ending in the failure of his attempt 
to engineer the restoration of a pre-Revolutionary ancien régime. 

"La décadence des empires va toujours de pair avec les progrès de 
incrédulité. La foi religicuse, qui est la première des vertus, est précisé- 
ment pour cela la plus grande des forces. Elle seule règle l'attaque et rend 
Ja résistance invincible. La foi ne peut pas diminuer chez une nation sans 
entrainer l'ffsiblissement de cette dernière; or, la chute des états ne suit 
pas une progression arithmétique comme la chute des corps, elle ne tarde 
pas à conduire au néant." 


In this prophetic passage, Metternich was foreboding the ‘revolution 
of destruction’ which had duly overtaken the Western World in a 
subsequent generation. The suffering and shame which Western Man 
had brought upon himself by the sin of ‘totalitarianism’? had been a 
painful revelation of the truth that human beings cannot live without 
‘worshipping something. When they repudiate the worship of the One 
True God, they swiftly relapse into a worship of Leviathan. 


3« The Promise of Revealing a Spiritual Meaning in History 

‘When Man is out of fellowship with God, he not only lapses into a 
discord which is at variance with his innate sociality ; he is also tormented 
by a tragic crux which is inherent in his being a social creature, and 
which therefore presents itself the more sharply, the better he succeeds 
in living up to the moral requirements of his social nature, so long as he 
is seeking to play his part in a society of which the One True God is 
not also a member. This crux is that the social action in which a human 
being fulfils himself immensely exceeds in its range, in both Time and 
Space, the limits of an individual's life on Earth. 47s longa, vita brevis 
is a truth that is true of all the social activities of Homo Faber. This 
discrepancy is manifest in primitive societies, and it makes itself felt 
overwhelmingly in civilizations. Even in the most narrow-verged society 
the ablest, most energetic, and most fortunate individual cannot 
influence, or even survey, the action in which he is concerned beyond 
the close-drawn limits of a horizon which embraces no more than a 
fraction of the human actor’s minimum field of action. Thus history, 
seen solely from the standpoint of each individual human participant 
in it, is ‘a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing’.* But this apparently 
senseless ‘sound and fury’ acquires spiritual meaning when Man catches 
in History a glimpse of the operation of a One True God who is both 
transcendently infinite and intimately loving, and who has the power 
and the will to take up His human creatures into His own range of action 
and mode of existence, in so far as they respond to His challenging call 
“Phin passages whch wer wston ia acn, 1398, wa broug È ae mos of d er d 
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$ The sense in which Man can transcend the dimensions of Space and Time by er 
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to act in This World as partners in His divine work. ‘God is not the 
God of the dead . . . but the God of the living .  . for all live unto Him. "t 
‘For He became man in order that we might be made God.'* 


"IE it is true that the existence of each individual goes on elsewhere in 
the Unseen World after he has passed from the stage of This World, there 
is a curious difference in the value which each individual life here has, 
according as it is considered in the one or the other of its two contexts. 
Looked at in its earthly context, it is something which is over in a moment, 
and counts for almost nothing in comparison with the relatively per- 
‘manent things on this planet. 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 
‘They fly forgotten, as a dream. 
Dies at the opening day. 
Even of our own great-grandfathers few of us know more than the names, 
and perhaps the place where they mostly lived. England, which abides, is 
important, but the individual Englishmen are creatures of a day, and 
perish like summer flies. 

"But when we look at the individual life in its other contest, the relative 
importance of things is reversed, Human life may continue on this planet 
for another million years, but, sooner or later, it must come to an end. 
From this standpoint it is England which is destined to pass away, and it 
is the individual whose existence continues for ever. The actor who was 
on the stage for a brief ten minutes was a transitory appearance, looked 
at in relation to the play, but the life of the actor goes on long after the 
play is over. 


Thus, while a civilization may be a provisionally intelligible field of 
study,* the Commonwealth of God is the only morally tolerable field of 
action; and membership in this Civitas Dei on Earth is offered to human 
souls by the higher religions; for, though these divers earthly embodi- 
ments of the Civitas Det are, each of them, only partial and imperfect, 
they do all faithfully represent their original in offering Man member- 
ship in a society in which he will find himself in fellowship with God 
seen through a less dark glass than that which the primitive religions 
interpose, It was noteworthy that the two ‘Indistic’ higher religions— 
‘committed, though they were, to a philosophy which dismissed the 
phenomenal life of consciousness and action in This World as an illu- 
sion and condemned this illusion as an evil—had nevertheless conceded 
that an ultimately impersonal Reality manifests itself to Man in per- 
sonal forms with which he can enter into communion, and they had 


ing into communion with God is discussed further—with all difidence in seeking to 
E aeh to gren e nrar cn poe JE, bo 

cr ror) MM 
Natură a Verbo Alsumpid er de Bist per Corpus ad Nos Advent, chap. Hv ( wel 
Pareto Greca, val iv, t. top) anion Irenaeus. Conia oer Book Ti, 
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Bevan, Edwyn: Our Debt to the Past (London 1932, British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion), pp. 10-11, Ci eundem: The Kingdom of God and History (London 1938, Allen & 
Unwin) p. 57; Christiane n a World at War (London 1940, 8.C.M. Preas), PP: 95-96. 
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brought these personal gods and bodhisattvas within Man's reach on 
Earth in recurrent terrestrial epiphanies (avatars). It was also note- 
"worthy that Islam, which shared with Christianity the Judaic vision 
of an Ultimate Reality that is a Personal God, but parted company with 
Christianity in reaffirming Judaism’s uncompromising insistence on 
God's ‘otherness’ from Maa and on His undifferentiated unity, had 
been drawn, after all, into an approach towards the Christian view by 
Man's deep need for God's fellowship. As Saint Athanasius had 
divined, God had to come down to Man's level in order to raise Man to 
His; and a religion which, in vindicating God's unity, had denied the 
divinity of Christ, had been constrained to find an equivalent for 
Christ's crucifixion in the martyrdoms of ‘Ali, Hasan, and Husayn, and 
even (in an extreme form of the Shi'ah) to transfigure these human heroes 
into incarnations of the Godhead. 

Man's fragmentary and ephemeral participation in terrestrial history 
ig indeed redeemed for him when he can play his part on Earth as the 
luntary coadjutor of a God whose mastery of the situation gives a 
divine value and meaning to Man's otherwise paltry endeavours; and 
this redemption of History is so precious for Man that, in a secularized 
‘Modern Western World, a crypto-Christian philosophy of History had 
been retained by would-be ex-Christian rationalists. 


"Because they put faith in the Bible and the Gospel, in the story of 
creation and in the announcement of the Kingdom of God, Christians 
were able to venture on a synthesis of the totality of History. All sub- 
sequent attempts of the same kind merely replaced the transcendent end 
that assured the unity of the mediaeval synthesis by various immanent 
forces that served as substitutes for God; but the enterprise remained 


tion, which shall account for the origin of Humanity and assign its end. ..- 

"The whole Cartesian system is based on the idea of an omnipotent God 
who, in a way, creates Himself and therefore, a fortiori, creates the eternal 
truths, including those of mathematics, creates also the Universe ex nihilo, 
and conserves it by an act of continuous creation, without which all things 
‘would lapse back into that nothingness whence His will had drawn them. 
+., Consider the case of Leibnitz, What would be left of his system if the 
properly Christian elements were suppressed? Not even the statement of 
his own basic problem—that, namely, of the radical origin of things and 
the creation of the Universe by a free and perfect God. .... It is a curious 
fact, and well worth noting, that, if our contemporaries no longer appeal 
to the City of God and the Gospel as Leibnitz did not hesitate to do, itis 
ot in the least because they have escaped their influence. Many of them. 
live by what they choose to forget,’ 


4- The Promise of Inspiring an Effective Ideal of Conduct 
A human being who, in this life, breaks the bounds of Time and Space 
by entering into communion with God is transfigured, if the commu- 
nion becomes habitual, from a savage into a saint. 
1 See pp. 218-19, 231-3, and 733-6, below. 
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"Le sauvage qui est en nous et qui fait notre étoffe première doit être 
discipling, policé, civilisé, pour donner un homme. Et l'homme doit être 
patiemment cultivé pour devenir un sage, Et le sage doit étre éprouvé pour 
devenir un juste, Et le juste doit avoir remplacé sa volonté individuelle. 
par la volonté de Dieu pour devenir un saint, Et cet homme nouveau, ce 
régénéré, c'est l'homme spirituel, c'est l'homme céleste, dont parlent les 
Védas comme l'Évangile, et les Mages comme les néo-platoniciens.'* 


Such sainthood is indispensable for the maintenance of societies— 
even those of the pettiest and simplest and lowest kind—because even 
the minimum of unselfishness and determination and courage and 
vision that is required for making social life possible on Earth far 
exceeds the range of the natural altruism of a social animal. 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land,* 


is a resolution that can be taken only by a soul that, through eyes 
enlightened by communion with God, sees This World consecrated 
and illumined by God's indwelling presence. And the courage to abide 
by this resolution, in the face of disappointment and defeat, can be 
kindled only by a vision of the invincible action of God which reduces 
to insignificance the fickle fortunes of a desperate human battlefield. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
‘Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creaks and inlets making, 
‘Comes, silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
‘When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front the Sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright.’> 


‘This ideal of conduct is inspired by the saint’s communion with God, 
and there is no effective alternative stimulus. The ideal of the sage breaks 
down because it tries to make Man become, not a saint inspired by the 
grace of a God who is Love, but a very god in himself in virtue of his 
Own spiritual prowess; and for Human Nature this, if it were an attain- 
able goal, would prove an intolerable burden. The moral impracticability 
of the enterprise is betrayed by the spiritual sterility of the aim. The 
Stoic or Epicurean philosopher seeks to be an isolationist God Incarnate; 
the Hinayanian arhat schools himself for the self-annihilation of the 
Buddha, not for the self-sacrifice of Christ. Such attempts at a with- 
drawal from the suffering and sorrow of This World without a return 
cannot bring salvation to Man because they are not truly godlike.t 

"This breakdown of a nobly austere Hellenic and Indic ideal of 'en- 


$ Aniel, H Pu: ragment du Journal Inne, new eon by Bouse, B, (Parie 
1927, Stock; Geneva 1927, Georg, 2 vols, vol i, PP- 299-1» 

i7 iake, Willams Jerasalem gabe 

3 Clough, Arthur Hugh: Lines Written om the Bridge of Peschiera. 

4 Soe V. vis 132-48, and pp. 301-2, above 
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lightened self-interest’ proclaimed the bankruptcy of its basely self- 
indulgent Modern Western caricature; and the writing on the wall of 
this Circaean ‘City of Swine’ was clear to read even before the outbreak 
of a Second World War. 


“In A.D. 1933 the state of the World already afforded a crushing refuta- 
tion of the creed of Humanism which had inspired the march of Western 
Civilisation for more than four hundred years and which had received its 
definitive formulation in nineteenth-century England in the apotheosis of 
“Enlightened Self-Interest". 

“The enthronement of this nakedly pagan goddess is announced—to 
take one out of many examples at random—in the following sentence of a 
'amphlet which was published by the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and which went into its twelfth edition in A.D. 1850: 

"It is curious to observe how, through the wise and beneficent 
arrangement of Providence, men thus do their greatest service to the 
public when they are thinking of nothing but their own gain,”! 

‘While formally ascribing to Divine Providence the ultimate credit for 
this newly discovered beneficence of the Old Adam, the votaries of En- 
lightened Self-Interest were unavowedly replacing Christianity by a wor- 
ship of unregenerate Human Nature. And the lie direct, which, in the 
name of Deism, is given in this passage to the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment and to the doctrines of the Christian Church, seemed unanswerable 
in the particular time and place in which the pamphlet was written and 
disseminated. In mid-ninetcenth-century England the uncompromising 
denunciations of economic acquisitiveness in the New Testament were 
reverentially but unhesitatingly explained away as Oriental hyperboles, 
and the ecclesiastical ban upon usury was openly laughed to scorn as a 
superstition, because the superiority of the children of This World over 
the children of Light, in practical wisdom, seemed conclusively demon- 
strated in the eyes of those in authority in that generation. On the other 
hand in the year 1933, which saw the failure of the World Economic 
Conference and the World Disarmament Conference, the nineteenth- 
century proposition seemed as ludicrous a paradox as the Christian view 
of life, and of human relations, had seemed in the Western World of A.D. 
1850. In Victorian England, as in Periclean Athens and in Medicean 
Florence, Humanism had seemed sufficient unto itself, because Man was 
then experiencing the momentary sensation of being triumphantly master 
of his own fate through the power of his own dper?) or virtù or scien 
without needing the intervention of God either to chasten or to inspire 
him, By the year 1933 it was once more manifest that, "when they” were 
“thinking of nothing but their own gain”, men were not only quite 
incapable of serving the public, but were even impotent to manage their 
own personal affairs to their own personal advantage. So far from being 
the great constructive driving-force in social life, the myopic pursuit of 
selfish personal interest was shown to be doomed, a priori, to miss its 
mark, Self-interest had proved, once more, to be a target of human aims 
on which direct hits could never be registered. This object of human 
desires could only be attained incidentally by people who stumbled across 
it on their road towards a transcendental goal of endeavour; and it followed 
that, if and when self-interest, private or social, was ever successfully 

2. Easy Lessons on Money Matters for the Use of Young People, 2h ed. (London 1850, 
SEER), quoted by J. Keynes Enos in Porsadon (andan toii. Macmilat: 
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realised in this fortuitous way, it would turn out to be something with no 
recognisable likeness to the earthly paradise of Homo Economicus. 

"Thus, as so often before, the so-called paradoxes of Christianity were 
proved to be truisms, while the children of This World were numbered 
once again among “the silly people who do not even know their own silly 
business”. They were, in fact, most ludicrously convicted, in this chapter 
of history, of having sacrificed their own substantial interests to an 
academic dream. For the histories of the World Disarmament Conference 
and the World Economic Conference completed the proof that ""En- 
lightened Self-Interest", so far from being an automatic, self-regulating 
psychological mechanism for making all things work together for Man’s 
good, was nothing more than an intellectual abstraction which had no 
counterpart at all in the realm of practical life.’! 


The association of the words ‘enlightened’ and ‘self-interest’ is, 
indeed, a contradictio in adjecto when ‘enlightenment’ is taken to mean 
a blindness to everything supernatural and superhuman in Man's vision 
of the Universe. In such a Weltanschauung, in which the Heavenly 
Light has been ‘blacked out, ‘enlightenment? does not lead even to the 
common-sense conclusion that the interest of the individual is insepar- 
able from ‘the greatest good of the greatest number’, Within the narrow- 
ing moral horizon of a godless universe, in which piety towards the dead 
has become inept, and providence for the unborn quixotic, a concern 
for the living generation of his fellow men also ceases to be within the 
individual’s ‘moral capacity. Thus, paradoxically, pure rationalism 
applied as a rule of conduct leads to the conclusion that the only ‘realistic? 
course is to abandon Society to the irrational play of Chance; and this 
philosophy of prosaic despair begetsa policy of monochronistichedonism: 
"Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.” Brevis hic est fructus 
omullis3 

‘Thus a society whose ever more complicated structure depends for its 
maintenance upon planning on the grand scale may lose the indispen- 
sable minimum of moral virtue at the moment when it has attained the 
requisite degree of intellectual capacity. It is, no doubt, emotionally 
abhorrent, as well as intellectually inept, to make irrevocable sacrifices. 
in the hope of unguaranteed rewards; and, since, in terms of wordly 
results, every human endeavour may be proved by the event to be so 
much labour lost, Man would paralyse his powers of action altogether 
if he were ever to succeed in devaluing to zero the moral reward that is 
intrinsic in doing right, whatever the material consequences. Action is 
creation; and this godlike activity is possible for God's creatures only 
in so far as they surrender their wills to their Maker and thereby con- 
secrate their action to the service of an actor whose plan is not subject 
to the miscarriages that so often overtake the best laid schemes of mice 
and men. The surrender of Man's will to God was the first and last 
commandment of a religion whose Founder had chosen this watchword 


+ Toynbee, A. J, and Boulter, V. M.: Suroey of International Affairs, 1933 (London 
"is Gree Se Luke 19 and Eccles. ii. 24. 

5 Li Rerum Natura, Book Lb È 914. 

4 See IV. iv. 184-5. 
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to be its name; and isldm was offered for love's sake in the prayer of 
Saint Ignatius Loyola: 

'Suscipe, Domine, universam meam libertatem; accipe memori; 
intellectum et voluntatem omnem. Quidquid habeo vel possideo, mihi 
largitus es; id tibi totum restituo, ac tuae prorsus voluntati trado guber- 
nandum. Amorem tui solum cum gratia tuà mihi dones, et dives sum 
satis, nec aliud quidquam ultra posco. * 


‘The evaporation of this prayer out of a desiccated heart had deprived 
a Modern Western Homo Economicus of the faculty which his Nazi 
Western adversary had aptly labelled Aktionsfahigheit. The self-same 
“enlightened self-interest’ that had given him the technical skill to build 
a liner or a sky-scraper or a wireless station or an atom bomb plant had 
robbed him of the moral power to act on the unselfseeking motives, and 
to take the long views, which his marvellous technique required of him 
in order to allow it to bear fruit. An eighteenth-century English Whig 
landowner, who had put his treasure into the founding of a family, 
would plant avenues which even his grandchildren would not live to see 
with the cye of the flesh in the glory of the timber’s full-grown stature. 
A twentieth-century Ministry of Agriculture planted soft wood to 
replace the hard wood that it felled; and, in this greediness for quick 
returns, it was advertising its disbelief in its own immortality, however 
loudly it might shout Le Roi est mort! Vive le Roi! The business men who 
had taken over from the landowners the management of a British 
Conservative Party had restricted the horizon of politics to the range of 
their own myopic commercial vision. Aprés moi le déluge, if business is 
booming today. 

In June 1936, at a moment when the Western World was faced with 
a choice between checkmating Italy's aggression against Abyssinia and 
condemning itself to wage a Second World War, a British statesman- 
manufacturer who gave the coup de gráce to collective security betrayed 
an utter unawareness of the issue that was at stake. In Neville Chamber- 
lain's eyes at that juncture, Great Britain's stand in support of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was not a far-sighted attempt to 
avert a political catastrophe by upholding a moral principle; it was a 
perverse freak of pedantry which, by making bad blood between Great 
Britain and Italy, threatened to check the incipient recovery from the 
great depression that had afflicted the Western World in the opening 
‘years of that decade. This transitory return of economic prosperity was, 
for Chamberlain, the supreme reality that dominated his field of vision. 
"The National Government . . . was able to point to a recovery which 

* In The Spiritual Bsercie of Saint natu, edited by Richaby, S. J, Joseph (Lon- 
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exceeded that of any great industrial nation in the World. .. All around 
to-day were signs that the national prosperity was still mounting.’ This 
was the leading note of an after-dinner speech, delivered by Chamberlain 
on the roth June, 1936, in which he expressed the opinion that the 
‘continuance of economic sanctions against Italy on behalf of her victim, 
Abyssinia, was ‘the very mid-summer of madness". and of another 
‘address, delivered on the 27th of the same month, in which the same 
speaker asked whether a political opponent of his would ‘suggest . . . 
that we should expose our people to the risk of those horrors which so 
shocked us when they were applied to Abyssinia?? 


‘The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 
‘And by the vision splendid 
Ts on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
‘And fade into the light of common day.} 


And, ‘where there is no vision, the people perish’.* The epigoni of the 
paladins push their ‘realism’ to a point at which ‘enlightened self- 
interest? spells an unheroic self-immolation—in the craven spirit of 
those Egyptian fallah-conscripts who, with rifles grounded and bayonets 
unfixed, used to kneel in orderly ranks with their throats meekly 
uplifted for the Sudanese Mahdist warrior to cut at his ease. 

"These poor creatures allowed themselves to be massacred for lack of 
even that modicum of public spirit that was needful for saving their 
own skins; their Mahdist adversary conquered in virtue of a visionary 
willingness to die for his leader and his faith; and, when this Sudanese 
strong man armed was overcome physically by a stronger than he, his 
vision did not fail him. The and September, 1898, which saw the 
annihilation of the hosts of the Khalifah of the Mahdi Muhammad 
Ahmad at Omdurman, ‘was the last day of Mahdism, and the greatest’.” 
"The virtue of the barbarian who dies fighting for his tribe against 
hopeless odds—undismayed by the calculation that, on an ‘enlightenedly 
self-interested’ reckoning, he is sacrificing his life in vain—was exhibited 
on that day by the aged standard-bearer who charged a battalion armed 
with magazine rifles, and by the three survivors out of thirty thousand 
dead who stood facing three thousand victors, with their arms round the 
staff of their flag, till Death claimed them likewise.’ The same spirit was 
shown thirty-seven years later by the Amhára when, in A.D. 1935, they 
ran to meet certain defeat and death at the hands of a Western aggressor 


2 See Toynbee, A.J; and Boulter, V. M.: Suse of Internationa! afin 1995 (Lone 
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whose armoury had been reinforced, since the turn of the century, by 
the invention of aircraft and of poison-gas. 
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In a Modern Western social milieu in which the reductio ad absurdum. 
of an ‘enlightened self-interest’ seemed to be extinguishing the vision 
without which Society cannot endure, the writer's generation had lived 
to sce the example of a primitive barbaric virtue inspire a demonic 
Neo-Paganism, Fascism and Nazism had been formidable, in their brief 
hour, in so far as they had succeeded in winning the allegiance of good 
characters and in appealing to the better side of bad characters; and the 
touch of moral attractiveness, which was their strength, was due to their 
melodramatic repudiation of the laisser-faire, the utilitarianism and the 
surtout pas de zèle that had been the pedestrian principles of a commercial- 
minded age of Western history. This militant totalitarianism? aping the 
tribalism of Primitive Man, had, of course, been only a pathological 
exaggeration of a parochial patriotism, caught by the West from a 
resurgent Hellenism? at the dawn of the Modern Age of Western 
history,* which, since this renaissance, had gradually come to be perhaps 
four-fifths of the effective religion of five-sixths of the people of the 


1 These Greek verses were first published in The Times; under a eter from the writer 
of this Study, on the aand April 4936, ‘The following translation, by G. M. Gathorne 
Hiardy, appeared in The Timer, under a letter from lum, on the agth of tho sume month: 
‘Without our arma or at, these men could dare 
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sd, in clos fight, to death untrembling passe 
Still freemen, battling nobly to the last. 
But we, whose science maka us strong and great, 
‘Are doomed to share the tortures of their fats, 
Yet not their soldier grave; the gode in acom 
Witold that privilege from men formworn- 
2 See pp. 437740, above. 3 See X, ix 7-8. 
$ This reversion, in a Modern Western. World, to the principal cult of Hellenic 
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ter and Dionysus 
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Study, by an eminent French student of French life and politics 

“in my opinion, the renaissance of French Catholicism is closely bound up with the 
evolution of the French bourgeoisie itself, In 1848 the bourgeois took fright at the 
Revolution, Until then they had been, at bottom, Voltairians (though thia did not 
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Western World.t The hold gained by this Neo-Hellenic corporate self- 
worship on a majority of ex-Christian hearts was due to its power of 
inspiring its votaries to give their lives on its behalf. Under the ashen 
deposit of ‘enlightened self-interest’ this fire lay hidden, yet un- 
extinguished, in the hearts of Neville Chamberlain’s countrymen; and 
‘Winston Churchill was able to blow it into sudden flame when the 
Fascist Powers scattered the ashes, to their own undoing, by assault and 
battery. When, in the summer of A.D. 1940, a Modern Western ‘nation 
of shopkeepers’ woke up to find itself with its back to the wall, it upset 
all Hitler's calculations, and thereby doomed him to ultimate defeat, 
by emulating the antique virtue of the Sudanese at Omdurman and the 
Abyssinians at Lake Ashangi. 

‘This unconsciously far-sighted folly that could move men to die for 
their country showed that the Modern Western cult of patriotism— 
whether in the Apollinean democratic or in the Dionysiac totalitarian 
vein—was in truth a religious revival in the spiritual vacuum left in 
human hearts by the evaporation of a higher religion. But the tragedy 


prevent them from holding that “religion is wanted for the people”). Towards 1848 
‘hey began to aay to themselves: "The curd ia the best support of the gendarme.” Thus 
they tended to become Catholics out of social apprehension; but these were Catholica 
‘without conviction. Their children, brought up in the Church, accepted the Catholic 
ion in another spirit towards the end of the century. The younger generation was 
buffering from the excessive individualism of the age; it tought in the Church a moral 
imour against anarchy. This Catholicism was of a higher kind, but it was nor yet realy 
faligious; it was a political Catholicism to a large extent. On the eve of the War (that is, 
Since about 1907) a new phase set in. The younger people tired of pure intelectonlim, 


found! ventin action in sport: They Telt the approach ofthe War and prepared themseved 


for meeting it. Their Catholicism took the. 
devotion to their country. , 
"This movement was car 


facious attempt ‘to press a 
‘church which was supra-nationsl in the essence of its being into the service of a militant 
Rationalism which claimed an ultimate and absolute value for fci drew down upon 
‘Maurras’ head, in January 1914, a condemnation of his journal together with several 
Books from his pen, by the Second Congregation of the Index at the Vatican; but, in 
Confirming this deere, Pope Pius X fozbore to mako it publi, in deference to representar 
one from eminent French Catholics who had welcomed Monsieur Maurens. eft. 


Spur (See Toynbee, Av Jy and Boulter, V. Mer Soros of Intematémal Afairs, 1929 
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of this Neo-Paganism was that its blinkered idealism only availed to 
replace its self-sacrificing votary's foot on the lowest rung of a ladder 
Which had been scaled, t the summit, by the martyr, the Dodhisattva, 
and the saint whose lead the neo-pagan's forefathers had once followed. 
A reinstituted worship of Leviathan is not the happy substitute that 
Frazer holds it to be? for the neglected worship of a One True God. 

‘The only heart in which self-interest is truly ‘enlightened’, and there- 
fore practically effective as a motive for action, is the heart of the saint 
who identifies his self-interest with the service of God and who therefore 
sees the field of action from God's angle of vision. He surveys the field 
from a height at which the authentic lineaments of the everlasting hills 
are not obscured by the mirage of uncertainty which pervades the land- 
scape when it is regarded from the pedestrian human level. The saint is 
not paralysed by a horror of seeking unguarantecd rewards at the cost 
of irrevocable sacrifices, because he is convinced that the standpoint 
from which human action appears to be the unprofitable pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp is one that gives a falsifyingly fragmentary vision of 
Reality. Such godlike enlightenment inspired the confidence and forti- 
tude that Jesus and Socrates and More displayed when they forbore to 
embrace opportunities held out to them for saving their lives at the price 
of compromising the truth which it was their mission to proclaim. 


“After this, as the duke of Norfolk and Sir Thomas More chanced to 
fall in familiar talk together, the duke said unto him : “By the mass, Master 
More, itis perilous striving with princes. And therefore I would wish you 
Somewhat to incline to the King’s pleasure; for by God's body, Master 
More, Indignatio principis mors est.” 

‘Ts that all, my Lord?" quoth he. "Then in good faith is there no 
more difference between your Grace and me, but that I shall die today and 
you tomorrow.” 


"When Sir ‘Thomas More had continued a good while in the Tower, 
my Lady, his wife, obtained license to see him; who, at her first coming, 
like a simple ignorant woman, and somewhat worldly too, with this 
manner of salutation bluntly saluted him 

“What the good year, Master More”, quoth she, “I marvel that you, 
that have been always hitherto taken for so wise a man, will now so play 
the fool to lie here in this close filthy prison, and be content thus to be 
shut up amongst mice and rats, when you might be abroad at your liberty, 
and with the favour and goodwill both of the King and his Council, if you 
‘would but do as all the bishops and best learned of this realm have done. 
And, seeing you have at Chelsea a right fair house, your library, your 
books, your gallery, your garden, your orchard, and all other necessaries 
so handsome about you, where you might in the company of me your wife, 
your children, and household, be merry, I muse what a God's name you 
‘mean here still thus fondly to tarry.” 

“After he had a while quietly heard her, with a cheerful countenance he 
said unto her: “I pray thee, good Mistress Alice, tell me one thing." 


? See the passage quoted on pp. 38-4, above 
à Roper, Wiliam: The Life of Sir Donar More, edited by E. V. Hitchcock (Early 

English Text Society, orginal series No. 197, London 1935, Oxford University Press), 

Badia ‘quoted with modernized spelling in R. W. Chambers, Thomas More 
don 1935, Cape), p. 360. 
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* “What is that?” quoth she. 

«Ts not this house", quoth he, “as nigh heaven as mine own?" 

“To whom she, after her accustomed homely fashion, not liking such 
talk, answered, “Tilly vally, Tilly vally”. 

“How say you, Mistress Alice”, quoth he, “is it not s 

* “Bone deus, Bone deus, man, will this gear never be left?" quoth she. 
So her persuasions moved him but a litle.” 

“The time has come’, in the words ascribed to Socrates at the close 
of an address to his judges which was nominally a defence but was 
actually a refusal of a possible avoidance of the death-penalty, ‘the time 
has come for us to go—I, Socrates, to my death, and you to carry on. 
with your lives. Which of these two destinations is the better? That is a 
riddle which can be read by God alone.”* 

ris olBev el 78 fy év dori xarBavely 

rà warBaveiv Bi Lip rår voplleras 
No human being in this life can answer this question in terms that will 
guarantee to him, as his dividend, the maximum of worldly advantage; 
But a Socrates can answer it, in terms that will ensure his own condemna- 
tion to death, in the strength of his communion with a God from whose 
love ‘nor height nor depth nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate us’.* 

Tn the light of the truth that a goal can often best be reached by aiming, 
not at it, but at some more ambitious goal beyond it, we can now see 
the explanation of the paradox that, by striving single-mindedly to act 
as good citizens of the Civitas Dei, the saints succeed incidentally in 
saving the situation for social life in This World within the vastly larger 
framework of their own spiritual field of activity.? Even a mundane law 
and order can be effectively established on Earth only on the model of 
a building that ‘we have from God—a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the Heavens’? 


5. The Promise of Exorcising the Perilousness of Mimesis 

‘The Achilles’ heel in the social anatomy of a civilization is, as we have 
seen? its dependence on mimesis as a ‘social drill’ for ensuring that the 
rank-and-file of Mankind shall follow their leaders. In the change over 
from a Yin-state into a Yang-activity which takes place at the genesis 
of a civilization through a mutation in the character of a primitive 
society, the rank-and-file transfer their mimesis from the ancestors? to 
creative human personalities of the living generation; but the avenue 

? Roper, ed. Hitchcock, pp. 82-84, as quoted with modernized spelling in Chambers, 
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thereby opened for a social advance may end in a ianua leti; since no 
human being can be creative except within limits, and even then no 
more than precariously, and, when an inevitable failure has bred an 
equally inevitable disillusionment, the discredited leader is apt to resort 
to force in order to retain an authority that is morally forfeit. In the 
Civitas Dei this peril is exorcized by a fresh transfer of mimesis—this 
time from the limitedly and precariously creative human personaliti 

who are the ephemeral leaders of mundane civilizations to a God who is 
the source of all human creativity and whose own divine creativity is 
infinite, 

‘This mimesis of God can never expose human souls that devote 
themselves to it to those disappointments and disillusionments that are 
apt to attend the mimesis of even the most godlike human beings, and 

at produce, when they do arise, that moral alienation of a restive 
proletariat from a now merely dominant minority which is one of the 
symptoms of social decline and fall. The communion between the 
Soul and the One True God cannot thus degenerate into the bondage of 
a slave to a despot, for in each of the higher religions, in diverse measure, 
the vision of God as Power is transfigured by a vision of Him as Love; 
and the presentation of this Loving God as a Dying God Incarnate is 
a theodicy which makes the imitation of Christ immune against the 
tragedy inherent in any mimesis that is directed towards unregenerate 
human personalities. 

In the story of Christ's temptation in the wilderness at the beginning. 
of His Ministry,? and of His Passion at the close of it, He is presented 
in the Gospels as refusing, at the price of the Cross, to exercise a 
spiritually sterile option of imposing His divine will by an act of power. 
Let a renegade Dionysus indulge an ungodlike lust for human glory by 
conquering all the Kingdoms of the World,* and an unedifying animus 
against his pitifully unsuspecting human persecutor by dealing him, 
out of the blue, a blasting blow. A divinity who subjugates India and 
takes his revenge on Pentheus* demonstrates his power of taming men’s 
bodies at the cost of alienating their feelings, while a God who suffers 
death on the Cross draws all men unto Him. 


"The story of the Temptations is, of course, a parable of His spiritual 
wrestlings. . . . It represents the rejection, under three typical forms, of 
all existing conceptions of the Messianic task which was to inaugurate the 
Kingdom of God. Should He use the power with which, as Messiah, He 
is endowed to satisfy the creature wants of Himself and His human 
brethren, so fulfilling the hope of a "good time coming" which prophets 
had presented in the picture of the Messianic Banquet—(ef, e.g. Isaiah 
xxv, 6)? Should He be a Caesar-Christ, winning the kingdoms of the 
World and the glory of them by establishing an earthly monarchy and 
ruling from the throne of David in perfect righteousness—(cf. e.g. Isaiah 
ix, 6, 7)? Should He provide irresistible evidence of His divine mission, 
appearing in the Temple courts upborne by angels, so that doubt would 
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be impossible—(cf. e.g. Daniel vii, 13, 14 and Enoch)? Every one of these 
‘conceptions contained truth. When men are obedient to the Kingdom of 
God and His justice, everyone will have what he needs for food and 
clothing (St. Matthew vi, 33). The Kingdom of God is the realm of perfect 
Justice where God’s righteous will is done (St. Matthew vi, 10). The 
authority of Christ is absolute and can claim the support of the hosts of 
Heaven (St. Matthew xxviii, 18; xxvi, 53). Yet, if any or all of these are 
taken as fully representative of the Kingdom and its inauguration, they 
have one fatal defect. They all represent ways of securing the outward 
obedience of men apart from inward loyalty; they are ways of controlling 
conduct, but not ways of controlling hearts and wills... and the Kingdom 
of God, who is Love, cannot be established in that way.” 


In the imitation of Christ, this God who is Love draws the Soul 
towards Himself by evoking a love that is a response in kind to His; and 
because, in this communion of loves, there is no alloy of coercion, a 
travail in the Soul which begins as an exercise of mimesis bears fruit in 
a reception of grace, through which the Soul is enabled to partake of the 
inward spiritual qualities whose outward visible manifestations it has 
taken as its rule of life. Instead of ending in frustration, disillusionment, 
and strife, ‘imitation’ (uiuos) here flowers into an ‘assimilation’ 
(6yoleots) of Man's nature to God's. The ‘light caught from a leaping 
flame’, which was imparted to Plato's disciples ‘by ‘strenuous intellectual 
communion and intimate personal intercourse’ with the Master) now 
reappears as the gift of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost;* but, instead of 
being an esoteric initiation within the sanctum of an Academy which 
none but a properly qualified mathematician may enter, the pentecostal 
fire is a grace that God can give to any human soul that truly seeks it. 


+ Temple, William: Readings in St. John’s Gospel: First Series, Chaptersi-aii (London 


1639, Macmillan), pp. xxvi-ax. 
Sce Plato, Theaetetus, 1764-E, quoad in V. m. 6, and Athanasius, De 


B. THE ROLE OF CIVILIZATIONS IN THE 
LIVES OF CHURCHES 


(I) CIVILIZATIONS AS OVERTURES 


E the foregoing inquiry has convinced us that the churches embodying 
the higher religions are diverse approximate projections on Earth of 
one and the same Civitas Dei, and that the species of society of which this 
Commonwealth of God is the sole and unique representative is of a 
spiritually higher order than the species represented by the civilizations, 
we shall be encouraged to go farther in our experiment! of inverting 
the assumption, on which we have tacitly proceeded in previous Parts 
of this Study, that, in the relation between churches and civilizations, 
the civilizations’ role is dominant and the churches’ role subordinate. 
Instead of dealing with churches in terms of civilizations, as hitherto, 
we shall boldly make the new departure of dealing with civilizations in 
terms of churches. If we are looking for a social cancer, we shall find it, 
notin a church which supplants a civilization, but in a civilization which 
supplants a church; and, if we have thought of a church as being a 
chrysalis through which one civilization reproduces itself in another, we 
shall now have to think, inversely, of the 'apparented' civilization in this 
genealogical series as being an overture to the epiphany of a church, 
and of the ‘affliated’ civilization as being a regression from this higher 
level of spiritual attainment. 

"This finding answers a question which, in an earlier context,2 we have 
been led to raise through noticing an apparent inconsistency in Plato's 
reading of one of the riddles of human destiny. Which, we have asked 
ourselves, are the true catastrophes: the breakdowns of civilizations or 
their births? Our answer now will be that the birth of a civilization is 
a catastrophe if it is a regression from a previously established church, 
while the breakdown of a civilization is not a catastrophe if it is the 
overture to a church’s birth, 

"The second of these two interdependent conclusions is, as will be 
seen, an application to the life of a civilization as a whole, in all chapters 
of its history and on all planes of its activity, of a truth that has already 
impressed itself on us in our study* of the political institution in which 
a disintegrating civilization is apt to embody itself in the penultimate 
rally before its final dissolution, We have scen that universal states 
succeed in being creative in so far as they serve beneficiaries other than 
themselves, and that the beneficiaries of universal states who have made 
the most fruitful use of their secular benefactors’ services have been 
the churches. We can now see that, in discharging this creative mission 
of helping churches to come to birth, universal states are acting not 
simply on their own account but as representatives and agents of the 


1 See p. 420, above, 2 Tn IV. iv, 385-8. 
2 On this point se the passage quoted from Metternich’ memoir on p. gri sb0¥e. 
4+ In VI, passin, but especially in Pars A and By on pp. 1-5 above. 
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civilizations embodied in them; and, while their official mandate—which 
is to avert, and not merely to postpone, the dissolution of a disintegrating 
society—may be an inherently impracticable task, they may find com- 
pensation for a perhaps inevitable failure here in the magnificent success 
of enabling a dying civilization to complete the fulfilment of its historical 
raison d'étre. 

If we take, as a test case for the verification of this thesis, the genesis. 
of the Christian Church, and cite the tenuous yet significant evidence 
afforded by the transference of words from a secular to a religious 
meaning and usage, we shall find this philological testimony supporting 
the view that Christianity is a religious theme with a secular overture, 
and that this overture consisted, not merely in the Roman political 
achievement of an Hellenic universal state, but in Hellenism itself, in all 
its phases and aspects. 

‘The Christian Church is indebted for its very name to the technical 
term employed, in the city-state of Athens, to denote the general 
assembly of the citizen-body when it was meeting to transact political, 
as distinct from judicial, business; but, in thus borrowing the word 
ecclesia (éexdyala), the Church gave it a dual meaning which was no part 
of the original Attic usage but was the reflection of a new political order, 
in which Athens and all other surviving city-states of a disintegrating 
Hellenic World had been incorporated into the Roman Empire without 
losing their identities as units of local government and life on the 
municipal level. In Christian usage, ecclesia came to mean both a local 
Christian community? and the church universal. 

‘When the Christian Church, local and universal, came to be articu- 
lated into the two ecclesiastical classes of ‘laity’ and ‘clergy’, and when. 
the ‘clergy’, in turn, came to be graded into a hierarchy of ‘orders’ in an 
ascending scale of dignity and authority, culminating in the ‘order’ of 
‘bishops’, the requisite terms of ecclesiastical administrative art were 
likewise borrowed from an existing secular Greek and Latin vocabulary. 

‘The ‘laity’ of the Christian Church was suggestively designated by 
an archaic Greek word (2a4s) which denoted the people as distinct from 
those in authority over them, with a connotation of amenability to the 
word of command. In the vocabulary of the Homeric Epic the word had 
been used of the naively loyal comitatus of a barbarian war-lord; in a 
post-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic history it had been revived to serve 
as a technical term for the naively submissive labour force on one of the 
large-scale agricultural estates which the Hellenic conquerors of the 
 Achaemenian Empire had taken over from a dispossessed Persian landed 
aristocracy.? The ambivalency in the nuance, half-heroic and half- 
servile, which the word had thus come to acquire by the date of the 
beginning of the Christian Era, aptly fitted the ‘laity’ of a church which, 
on its own spiritual plane, was both militant and authoritarian. 

By contrast, the ‘clergy’ took its name from a Greek word (eMjpos) 

1 When the ‘outdoor’ Hellenic Civilization gave place to the ‘indoor’ Orthodox and 
Wester Christian civilizations, the word tala 3n ia local meaning, came to be applied; 
not only to the local Christian community, but to the parochial Building in which it 


assembled for congregational worship. 
2 For this Persian landed aristocracy, see pp. 123-4, above. 
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whose general meaning of ‘lot’ had been specialized in a juridical sense 
to mean an allotted share of an inherited estate, and in a political sense 
to mean an allotted share of a conquered territory. This political usage, 
which had been borrowed from Spartan conquerors in the Pelopon- 
nese! by Athenian conquerors in the Archipelago and Macedonian 
conquerors in Egypt and South-Western Asia, had given the word a 
rather unfortunate connotation by the time when the Christian Church, 
began to work out its ecclesiastical organization. The Church adopted. 
the word, nevertheless, to mean the portion of the Christian community 
that God had allotted to Himself to serve Him as His professional 
priesthood.? 

As for the ‘orders’ (ordines) of clergy in the Christian ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, they took their name from the politically privileged classes 
in the Roman body politic, which were known as ordines both collectively 
and severally (ordo senatorius, ordo equestris) to distinguish them from. 
the common run of Roman citizens. 

‘The members of the highest order in the Christian hierarchy came 
to be known as ‘overseers’ (émoxéno.), and the initial preposition, as 
well as the literal meaning, of this compound Greek word are likewise 
to be found in the title (Zjopor) which had been given in the Spartan. 
body politic to the members of a board of supreme executive officers 
who were appointed by election but were constitutional despots during 
their term of office; 

‘The Christian Church's sacred book—taken over from the Jews and 
eventually augmented by the addition of an exclusively Christian ‘New 
Testament’ to supplement and retrospectively reinterpret ‘the Old 
‘Testament’ of Jewish origin—was presented by the Church as its 
credentials in the belief that this was the authentic Word of God Himself, 
In so far as the Bible was not referred to as ‘the Books’ (rà PiBMa) par 
excellence, it was designated by a term long since current in the 
vocabulary of the Roman inland revenue, In the fiscal terminology of 
a post-Hannibalic Roman Commonwealth the word scriptura signified 
the tax payable for the right to graze cattle on the public lands in the 
devastated areas in the South of Italy, because an entry in the official 
register, certifying that a would-be grazier had duly paid his tax, was 
the warrant that authorized him to make use of the public pasturelands. 
‘The Greek equivalent of the Latin scriptura was ypa, and in a latter- 
day Kingdom of Greece at the time of writing there was a district in the. 
Southern Pindus, between the plains of Thessaly and the west coast, 
which was still known as the Agrapha because the agents of an Ottoman 
inland revenue—and an East Roman inland revenue in an earlier age— 
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had never succeeded even in inscribing in their registers, not to speak 
of actually collecting, the taxes due from the wild highlanders in this 
mountain fastness. As for the two ‘testaments’ of which the Christian 
scriptures consisted, they were called ŝ:abxas in Greek and testamenta. 
in Latin because they were thought of as being the equivalents of legal 
instruments in which God had declared to Mankind, ia two instalments, 
His ‘will and testament’ for the ordering of Human Life on Earth. 

‘The ‘training’ (Goxyots) to which a spiritually ambitious élite in the 
Early Christian Church subjected itself took its name from the physical 
training of athletes for the Olympian and other international athletic 
contests that were one of the characteristic expressions of the Hellenic 
culture; and, when, in the fourth century, training to be an anchorite 
(dvaxeprrfs) took the place of training to be a martyr in the psycho- 
logical warfare of a Christian Church which had now made its peace 
with the Roman Imperial Government, the action of this new-model 
Christian athlete, whose ordeal was to endure the solitude of the desert 
instead of facing the publicity of the criminal court, came to be desig- 
nated by a Greek term taken from the technical administrative vocabu- 
lary of the country that bred the pioneer Christian hermits. In Augustan 
Egypt'anachórésis' (jvayóprots) had meant withdrawal from productive 
economic activities in protest against the exactions of the taxation- 
authorities;! in Diocletianic Egypt the same word came to mean with- 
drawal from the World in protest against mundane human wickedness.* 

"When these solitaries (jcovayo!) had the courage to act on the lessons 
of their spiritual experience, in common-sense defiance of the literal 
meaning of their name, by subjecting themselves to the spiritual discip- 
line of leading a common life together without surrendering the spiritual 
freedom won by withdrawal from the rest of the World, this creative 
contradiction in terms—a society of solitaries—took its Latin name from 
a word which, in its previous secular use, had combined the two mean- 
ings of a quarter sessions and a chamber of commerce? 

‘When the originally informal proceedings at the periodic meetings of 
each of the local Christian communities crystallized into a hard-and-fast 
ritual, this religious ‘public service’ (Aerroupyla) took its name from the 
nominally voluntary corvées which, in a democratic Athenian Common- 
wealth in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., had been euphemistically 
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known by that name in order to gloze over the truth that they were 
virtual surtaxes under the guise of ‘benevolences’. 

In the Christian liturgy the crucial rite was a Holy Communion in 
which the worshippers achieved a living experience of their fellowship 
in and with Christ by partaking together of the ‘sacrament’ (sacra- 
mentum) of eating bread and drinking wine. This Christian ‘sacrament? 
took its name from a pagan Roman rite in which a new recruit was 
‘sworn in’ to the fellowship of the Roman Army.! The Holy Communion 
which this common participation in the Christian sacrament consum- 
mated took its name from a word which, in the previous mundane usage 
of both its Greek original (xotavía) and its Latin translation (communio), 
had signified ‘participation’ of any kind, but, first and foremost, partici- 
pation in the membership of a political community, for which the 
Current term was coined, in both languages, out of the same verbal metal 
(in Greek xowév; in Latin commune), 

One of the features of the Christian liturgy was a recurrence of its 
ritual in both annual and weekly cycles. The Christian liturgical week 
was modelled on a Jewish prototype; and, though the Christian copy 
had been differentiated from the Jewish original by making the first day 
of the week the holy day instead of the seventh, the Christian adaptation 
Still followed the pristine Jewish dispensation in retaining the Jewish 
name for the eve of the Sabbath. In the Greek Christian vocabulary, 
Friday continued to be called ‘the preparation’ (rapaaxev/).—in accord- 
ance with a Jewish usage in which this elliptical term explained itself. 
In the psychological atmosphere of a post-Exilic Judaism, in which 
a stateless diasporà maintained its esprit de corps by a common devotion 
to the keeping of the Mosaic Law, ‘the preparation’ sans phrase could 
mean nothing but ‘the preparation for the Sabbath’. By analogy it is 
evident that the inevitable connotation of the word would be, not a 
liturgical, but a political one in the psychological atmosphere of a pre- 
Alexandrine Athenian sovereign city-state whose citizens worshipped 
their own then still potent corporate political power under the name of 
Athena Politichus. In the usage of Thucydides, writing for an Athenian 
public for whom politics were the breath of life, and whose political- 
mindedness was being accentuated in the historian’s generation by the 
military ordeal of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War, the word 
gapaoxevi, could be used as elliptically as it was afterwards to be used 
in the Septuagint to convey, just as unmistakably, an entirely different 
meaning. Thucydides uses the word to signify what a generation of 
Englishmen, overtaken unawares by a world war in the year A.D. 1914, 
learnt ruefully to take to heart as ‘preparedness’ when they found them- 
selves within an ace of defeat owing to their pre-war neglect to emulate 
the Germans in building up a stock of armaments to stand them in good 
stead in a fight for their national existence. 

‘The customary preparation for the congregational performance of the 
Christian liturgy was, in a Western Christian town or village, the ringing 
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of a bell; and in a pagan Hellenic walled city this had likewise been 
a familiar sound with a well-established mental association. Yet a citizen 
of an Hellenic city-state—if his ghost could walk in some latter-day 
Western town on a Sunday morning—would never suspect that the 
sound that was filling the air was a summons to religious worship; for, 
to his mind, the ringing of a bell would conjure up the utterly different 
mental vision of a military patrol going its rounds along the city wall 
to inspect the sentries. 

‘The change of usage from a secular to a religious meaning can be 
illustrated by other instances. The ‘transgression’ (wapdBacts) which 
had been a term of art in the Attic ‘Old Comedy’, in the physical mean- 
ing of a parade of the chorus from one side of the theatre to the other, 
had come to mean, in Christian language, a figurative ‘side-step’ in the 
spiritual sense of a sin. Edification (aedificatio) had similarly come to 
mean the figurative ‘building up’ of virtue in the Soul in place of its 
original meaning of the construction of a material edifice in brick or 
stone. The Greek word vetya, with its Latin equivalent spiritus, had 
come to mean ‘spirit? instead of ‘breath’, and the Greek word owr}p to 
mean a saviour, not of Society, but of the Soul. 

‘The evocation of an inspiringly spiritual meaning out of a crassly 
material one is an example of a process which, in an earlier context,* 
we have learnt to know as 'etherialization"? and to recognize as a symp- 
tom of growth. Our foregoing survey of the etherialization of the Greek 
and Latin vocabulary, in the course of its transference from pagan to 
Christian use,* has been brief, casual, and nothing like exhaustive; yet, 


3928 when he was an a vit to the ety of Kovno, which was 
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esrone, de our brand-new national grain elevator. We are proud of its efieiency; but 
{he peusanta who come into the city (d market from this ide of the river venerate it for 
S droll reason which T will explain: As these peasants never have any occasion $o cross 
fhe river, they have never seen thut building from nearer than this, and from this distance 
locks to them like a church, though as a matter of fact it has been built on the most 
up-to-date American pattera fora grain elevator, and it ia architecture does have am 
SEesiasicl air, the effect is quite undesigned. The pensants, though, would never think 
SE that. In ect i would never occur o them that such a large, handsome, and expensive 
Sullding as this could be put up for any purpose exzert the glory of God; so, for the 
peasants, that imposing pile is now “the church of Saint Levmorius”, How did they 
Eoin the name, you ask me? Well you see, that name was pretty well inevitable. When, 
the peasants asked what the building was, they were told, af courae, “elevator”; and of 
Course they took it for granted that this was the name of the supposed church' patron 
faine Bo they added a Homeri termination (yo realize, tope hat Lass de 
‘Thad makes “Levatorius”. And could any saint have more convincing appropriate 
mame? Isn't it a gants Arst business to give his provipés souls a helping hand upwards 
y to Heaven ap serve, in fact, as a spiritua] “elevator”, fie en E unpardon= 
i blasphemy fo derive adiiond Christan aspirations n the telling terma of 
modern economic apparatus?” 
"he evidence of language, which testifies to the part played by Christianity in the 
trl efie Hel ctu, ln ret to the vork of emantc mete 
liom, Christianity had been anticipated by Greek’ philosophy. For example, the 
‘ellauficiency”(adrdpees) which, in a pre-Alexandrine Age, had been the economic 
jective of sovereign city-states, whose governments approached economics from the 
indpoint of politics and wer, thereafter became the moral ideal of a sovereign Stole 
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even so, the handful of Greek and Latin words whose history we have 
been following range so wide and cut so deep in their interpretation of 
life as to indicate that Hellenism was an authentic praeparatio evangelii, 
and that, in looking for the raison d'étre of Hellenism in its service as an 
overture to Christianity, we have at any rate set our feet on a promising 
Iine of inquiry. In this perspective it looks as if a civilization that brings 
a church to birth and perishes in the creative act does not stultify itself 
by perishing, but, on the contrary, justifies its existence by carrying out 
its historical mission at the cost of its own life. The egg-shell has to be 
broken for the chicken to be hatched, and the mould has to be broken 
in order to disengage the metal casting; but this sacrifice of the means 
for the accomplishment of the end is not the brand of failure; it is the 
seal of success. The egg-shell that remains unbroken is the shell of an 
addled egg which has miscarried in its purpose of bringing a new 
creature to life; the casting-mould that remains unbroken is the mould 
that has been scrapped either because its own pattern has proved faulty 
Or because the injected molten metal has proved base. On the same 
showing, when the life of a civilization has served as the overture, not 
to the miscarriage of an abortive church,? but to the birth of a living 
church that has ‘shot up and thriven^ and ‘grown in wisdom and 
stature’ the death of the precursor civilization is not a disaster but 
a triumph. What looks, on first view, like wasteful incompetence or 


an’ (pyaro) ha 
been adapted by Aris fate in Chae 
al function of 


‘heir un- 


of state, 
had tried 
i Zoroasteiane 


ism, Judaism, Nestor 
‘used by a submerged Syri n ita warfare against a dominant 
Hellenism; snd Imami Shiism and Sikhism, which had invested their spiritual treasure 
in the perverse political enterprise of founding a mundane empire. Islam alone hed 
partially succeeded in retrieving a false step into which it had been led in its infency by 
its Founder. When a church thus sels its birthright for a mess of potage it can no doubt 
sterilize a precursor civilization’ creative work, and thereby posthumously render that 
Civilizations death of no avail; but, in such am event, the true failure in mot the pres 
cursor civilization’s dissolution, but the beneficiary church's repudiation of a heritage 
that has been bequeathed to it at so great a price. ? 
3 Herodotus, Book I, chap. 6. ? Luke ii, 52, 
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wanton sabotage turns out to have been a chef-d'œuvre of the crafts- 
man’s art. 


In the shipyard, idly talking, 

At the ship the workmen stared: 
Someone, all their labour balking, 
Down her sides had cut deep gashes: 

Not a plank was spared.? 


King Olaf, who has come to feast his eyes on the new craft to which 
his master-builder, Thorberg Skafting, was to have put the finishing 
touches, is enraged at the havoc and dumbfounded to hear, from the 
lips of the master himself, that the hand which has laboured all night 
to do this thing is Thorberg’s own. But this at first sight insensate act 
takes on the very opposite complexion when, before the King’s eyes, 
the craftsman finishes and vindicates his work by chipping and smooth- 
ing the cruelly-gashed planking into lines of a fineness that no ship- 
‘wright has ever before achieved. 

Our test case of the relation between the Hellenic Civilization and 
Christianity has been summed up, with an admirably judicial precision, 
by an American scholar writing between the two World Wars 


“Because the greatness of Christianity was not temporal but spiritual, 
its triumph boded ill for the State. Its final victory was only gained in the 
ater fourth century; in the early fifth the western half of the Empire 
collapsed, and it is undeniable that the victory contributed to that fall. 
"To the Christians the Empire lived in sin and must die before it could be 
xe-born, It is true that many of them mourned the fall and hoped, and 
even prayed, that it might be averted; on the other hand few troubled to 
raise a temporal hand to forestall it. Already the cloud of predestination 
was darkening the bright new teleological sky: the natural wish to save the 
State into which they have been born must, like other temporal inclina- 
tions—to friendship, self-respect and prosperity—be repressed; for God 
‘was apparently ordaining otherwise, and men could only submit humbly 
to His will. On the other hand it is equally impossible to maintain that 
Christianity was a symptom of decadence. Ambrose, Augustine, and Bos- 
suet were here more nearly right than Gibbon. For these three said that 
Rome had come into being in order that out of it Christianity might 
spring; and this, because it respects the law of cause and effect, is an 
evolutionary conception at bottom. . .. Ambrose and Augustine had each, 
in his own way, outgrown Ancient Civilisation as he found it; each had 
learnt that Man was in fact something more than Antiquity had supposed."? 


(ID CIVILIZATIONS AS REGRESSIONS 


We have been trying to see how History looks if we break with our 
Modern Western habit of viewing the histories of churches in terms of 
the histories of civilizations and adopt, instead, the inverse standpoint; 
and this essay in a reorientation of our historical outlook has led us, in 
the preceding chapter, to think of the civilizations of the second genera- 


2 Longfellow: The Saga of King Olaf, xii: “The Building of the Long Serpent? 
2 See IV. iv. 58-63, 696-8, below 
3 Piu ESM: rhe Mind of Latin Gheizendom (London 1937, Oxford University 
Press), pp. 133-4 
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tion as overtures to the living higher religions, and consequently to 
regard those civilizations, not as failures branded as such by their break- 
down and eventual disintegration, but as successes in virtue of their 
service in helping these higher religions to come to birth—a service 
which they were able to perform in the strength of their suffering, and 
which they might never have had an opportunity of performing if they 
had not fallen into adversity. On this analogy the civilizations of the 
third generation are presumably to be thought of as regressions from 
the higher religions that had arisen out of the preceding civilizations’ 
ruins; for, if the mundane miscarriage of those now defunct civilizations 
ought to be judged to have been redeemed by its auspicious spiritual 
sequel, then’ the mundane achievement of the living civilizations in 
breaking out of their ecclesiastical chrysalises and setting out to live a 
new secular life of their own ought likewise to be judged on the criterion 
of its effect on the life of the Soul; and this effect had manifestly been 
an adverse one. 

If we take, as a test case for the verification of this thesis, the eruption 
of a Modern Western secular civilization out of a Medieval Western 
Respublica Christiana, we may find it illuminating to begin, on the lines 
of our inquiry in the preceding chapter, by citing the evidence of words, 
sounds, and acts that had undergone a change of meaning and usage. 
"The change that we were studying in our review of civilizations as over- 
tures to churches was a change from a secular significance to a religious. 
In a review of civilizations as regressions from churches, the tell-tale 
change would be a change from a religious significance to a secular one. 
In taking note of such changes in the particular case of the transition to 
a secular Modern Western Civilization from a Medieval Western Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, it will be convenient as far as possible to survey 
the fortunes of the same words, sounds, and acts in the order that we 
have followed in tracing the antecedent transition to Christianity from 
a pagan Hellenism. 

Ina secularized Modern Western World the ‘cleric’, whose designation 
‘once proclaimed him to belong to that portion of the Christian com- 
munity that God had allotted to His own special service, had had to 
surrender his title to the ‘clerk’ who in England performed the minor 
office work in a government department or private business concern, 
and in America served behind the counter in a store. 

"The Christian Holy Communion, in which the communicants experi- 
enced their fellowship in and with Christ, had been implicated in a 
struggle for equality of rights which, in itself, had been a legitimate 
quest for justice, but which, at each successive stage in a history that had 
now run through many chapters, had been waged in ever grosser terms 
for an ever more material stake. In Bohemia in the fourteenth century of 
the Christian Era the battle for equality had been opened on sacramental 
ground; the issue had been between the laity and the clergy; and the 
stake had been communion in both kinds, which the Utraquists had 
demanded for the laity as against a clergy which had come to reserve 
the cup as a privilege for clerks in holy orders In Holland and England 
in the Barly Modern Age of Western History, and in the Western World 
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as a whole after the outbreak of the French Revolution, the battle for 
equality, which by then had long ceased to be fought at the altar rails, 
had found a new field in a political arena, where the bourgeoisie now 
demanded a share in the political power that had been exercised under 
the ancien régime by oligarchies, aristocracies, and monarchies. In the 
twentieth century the industrial working class of a Western Society that 
had now become literally world-wide was demanding equality in the 
distribution of economic wealth of which the lion's share had been 
appropriated by the middle-class authors of an eighteenth-century and 
nineteenth-century industrial revolution. In this twentieth-century 
class-war, which was being fought for an economic stake, the militant 
movement on the anti-bourgeois side had adopted the name 'Com- 
munism’ to signify that it was fighting for a ‘commune’ in which there 
should be a community of worldly goods. Communion in this kind, not 
communion in the body and blood of Christ, was the connotation that 
this Latin word had come to have in secular twentieth-century Western 
minds. The twentieth-century Communists had travelled far indeed 
from the battle-ground of their fourteenth-century Utraquist fore- 
runners. And, though, in their obsession with a legitimate struggle for 
economic justice, they had raised the emotional temperature of a poli- 
tical ‘ideology’ to a religious heat, the authentic leaf that they had torn 
out of the book of Christianity? was as unedifying out of its context as 
it was salutary in itself. 

‘The change of values registered in this change in the meaning of a 
talismanic word was a consequence of perversity among the clergy as 
well as the laity of Medieval Western Christendom. ‘The vanity of a lust 
for power, that had betrayed the priesthood into turning the eucharist into 
an esoteric incantation in aliturgical language which had long since ceased 
to be the living mother tongue of any of their congregations, was exposed 
in the meaning that had been given to the unintelligible Latin operative 
words in the Mass in the vocabulary of an alienated English-speaking 
Christian people, An epoch-making chapter of psychological as well as 
linguistic history was summed up in the contemptuously blasphemous 
distortion of Hoc est Corpus into ‘hocus-pocus’. 

This desecration of the Christian sacrament was advertised in a 
change in the meaning, not only of gabbled rivaal words but of rhythmic 
instrumental music. The ringing of a bell, which, in Christian ears, had 
traditionally been associated with a church bell calling the congregation 
to worship or announcing to them that the operative act in the Sacrament 
of the Mass had just been consummated by the officiating priest, had 
come in a twentieth-century North America to be associated with the 
matter-of-fact business of everyday life. A tolling bell there now signified 
the approach of a locomotive that was warning the public to beware, 
not of losing their souls, but of getting themselves run over; a buzzing 
bell was associated with the mental alertness of an efficient bell-boy in 
an hotel, who would present himself expeditiously at the door of Room 
No. 666 as soon as the momentary occupant had pressed the button 
that set the right bell ringing in the bell-captain’s lair. 

? See V. v. 81-7, and p. 445, above. 
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"The Greek word (avevparteds) that had been consecrated by Chris- 
tianity to signify ‘spiritual’ had been ‘released’, in the Modern Western 
vulgar tongues, from its traditional service of conveying ‘the wind" that 
"bloweth where it listeth’,* to provide the missing name for the ingenious 
new Western invention of imprisoning compressed air within ‘pneu- 
matic’ rubber tires. 

"The Latin word ‘conversion’ had likewise been converted from an 
otiose religious to a practical secular use. This ancient word still ‘rang 
a bell’ in Modern Western minds, but in these latter-day mental bell- 
rooms its associations were no longer with the conversion of souls; in 
‘Western Man’s swept and garnished house the word would suggest to 
an industrialist the conversion of coal or falling water into ‘power’; to 
a financier it would suggest the conversion of the rate of interest on a loan 
to a lower rate than that originally guaranteed to a confiding investor; 
while to a police detective it would suggest the misappropriation of funds 
by a financier who had gone beyond the limits of the considerable 
discretion that the Law allowed him. In this last-mentioned usage, 
‘conversion’ conveyed its meaning to modern Western minds sans phrase 
qualifiante—a nice point of language which distinctly indicated that 
funds were the commodity in which Modern Western Man had re- 
invested the treasure that his Christian forebears had once placed in 
souls. 

In the Christian dispensation, ‘conversion’ had opened the door for 
‘salvation’, but in a Modern Western secular usage this Latin word, too, 
had been ‘released’, like its old companion, from its traditional associa- 
tion with souls to serve more practical purposes. ‘Salvage’ had come to 
mean the rescue, not of an erring sinner, but of a foundering ship, and 
what was 'salved' in a twentieth-century Western World was, not a soul 
by the spiritual ministrations of a priest whose ‘cure’ was of that kind, 
but a body by the physical application of an ointment purchased in a 
shop, while what was ‘saved’ was, not the soul that had found its way 
to Heaven, but the money that had been deposited in the bank. 

‘Salvator’—the substantive coined by the Latin Christian Father Ter- 
tullian, at the turn of the second and third centuries of the Christian 
Era, to represent the Greek word own}p in its application to Christ*—had 
so far escaped the desecration suffered by the verb from the same Latin 
root; for, even in ex-Christian Western minds, the predominant associa- 
tion of the word ‘Saviour’ was still with ‘Our Lord’. But in its older 
Latin rendering, which had been ‘conservator’, the key word of Chris- 
tianity had not been spared by sacrilegious hands. In being applied to 
the ‘conservator’ of some national museum or public park, or a member 
of "The Thames Conservancy Board’, the word had been ‘converted’ to 
a respectably illicit use; and the American usage of the adjective in the 
phrases ‘a conservative estimate’ and ‘a conservative figure’ could also 
perhaps pass muster—however great the gulf might be between the 
caution that was the virtue of a reputable business man and the love that 
had moved God to become Man in order to become Man's Saviour. It 
would be difficult, however, to whitewash the political application of the 

* Jobn i & 2 See V. vi. 374, 1.3. 
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term which was its most familiar usage in a twentieth-century Western 
World; for in this context a ‘conservative’ meant the supporter of a 
political party whose raison d'étre was the defence of material vested. 
interests. 

As twentieth-century Western students of History watched "holy 
day’ contracting into ‘holiday’, and ‘the Christmas holidays’ bringing 
with them a commercially profitable boom in retail trade instead of 
a spiritually regenerating reminder of Man's salvation through God's 
incarnation, they would realize that they were being carried away by 
a process of ‘dis-etherialization’ which was the inverse of what had 
happened when pagan Hellenic words had been converted to Christian 
uses; and the same tale was told by the lapse of the word ‘news’ from 
meaning ‘the good news’ (elayyéleov) of the Gospel to meaning the 
uninspiring output of a commercial newspaper press. In New Mexico 
the ‘know-how’ which there had once signified the innocent craft of 
Zuñi priests! had come to signify a lethal technology of atomic warfare 
that had been worked out at Los Alamos. But words and bell-peals were 
not the only evidence for the ‘conversion’ of spiritual treasures into 
worldly goods by an egocentric Western human nature. This mis- 
appropriation was also attested by positive and historic political acts. 


"Frederick IT had been the ward and pupil of the great Innocent, founder 
of the Church as a state. He was an intellectual man, and we need not 
wonder to find in his conception of Empire a reflection of the Church. 
‘The whole Italian-Sicilian State which the Popes coveted as their Pa 
mony of Peter became, as it were, the Patrimony of Augustus for this 
gifted monarch, who sought to release the secular and intellectual powers 
that were fused into the spiritual unity of the Church? and to build a new 
empire based on these, 


In an earlier part of this Study* we have briefly followed the course. 
of an internecine struggle—waged ‘without compromise between the 
belligerents and without mercy for a Medieval Western Christian body 
social that their strife was rending asunder—which a victorious Papacy 
pushed to the point of ‘unconditional surrender’, But this was one of 
those Pyrthic victories in which the victor appears, in retrospect, to have 
been a felo de se,5 while his victim proves to have been inextirpably 
hydra-headed. 


‘Let us grasp the full significance of Frederick's Italian-Roman State: 
a mighty pan-Italian seignory, which for a short time united in one state 
Germanic, Roman and Oriental elements—Frederick himself, Emperor 
of the World, being the Grand Signor or Grand Tyrant thereof, the first 
and last of these princes to wear the diadem of Rome, whose Caesarhood 
wes not only allied with German kingship like Barbarossa’s but with 
Oriental-Sicilian despotism. Having grasped this, we perceive that all the 
tyrants of the Renaissance, the Scala and Montefeitre, the Visconti, Borgia, 


2 See Benedict, Ruth: Patterns of Culture (Cambridge, Mass, 1934, Riverside Press), 
LES 

P See pp. 402 and 446, shove, and IX. viii. 394-5—A.J.T.. 

3 Kantorowicz, E.: Frederick the Second, 1194-1250, English translation (London 
1931, Constable), pp. 361-2. 

Min IV. iv. 6-7. SAV. iv. 567-71. 
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and Medici, are down to the tiniest features the sons and successors of 
Frederick Il, the diadochi of this “Second Alexander",'r 


Nor was this the end of the monstrous proliferation of hydra heads 
from Frederick's mortal coils; for the North Italian city-state despot- 
isms? that were multiple replicas of Frederick's abortive oecumenical 
Caesaro-papacy reproduced themselves, in their turn, on the nation- 
state scale, in the Transalpine and Transmarine outer circle of an 
Ttalianized Western World at the opening of the so-called Modern Age 
of Western history; and these epigoni of the diadochi of Frederick the 
frustrated despoiler of Pope Innocent III were the successful despoilers 
of Innocent’s successors* when a golden opportunity was offered to 
them by the folly of a Martin V and a Eugenius IV in crowning Innocent 
IV's pyrrhic victory over Frederick's natural heirs with a not less pyrrhic 
victory over the Conciliar Movement.? A scrutiny of the fundamental 
political and economic institutions of a secular Modern Western Society 
reveals that these were plunder from the Papal constitution of a Medieval 
Christian Commonvwealth’—like the desecrated altars and dislocated 
drums of columns that had been built into acropolis-walls at Athens and 
at Ankara, or like the marble shafts, robbed from ruined temples, that 
supported the roofs of post-Hellenic basilicas and mosques. With silent 
eloquence these spoils proclaimed the Christian origin of a Western 
Civilization that had forfeited its title to its Christian namo. 

f, in this sense, the secular civilization of the Modern Western World 
was an emanation of the spirit of Frederick II Hohenstaufen, what had 
been the source of the demonic power in virtue of which a would-be 
empire-builder who had been frustrated in his own lifetime had suc- 
ceed in producing this amazing posthumous effect? The riddle re- 
ceives its answer when we remind ourselves of the reason why the 
Emperor Frederick II came so much nearer than his grandfather 
Frederick I to achieving their dynasty’s arch-ambition. The abiding aim 
of the Hohenstaufen line was, within Ottonian bounds, to make a belated 
reality of an abortive Carolingian attempt to revive the Roman Empire 
in Western Christendom as it had been revived in Orthodox Christen- 
dom, two generations before Charlemagne’s day, by the genius of Leo 
Syrus. What was it that nerved Frederick I Hohenstaufen to ignore the 
twin portents of Charlemagne’s and Otto I's successive fiascos? What 
motive impelled him to make a third essay in an enterprise in which his 
two greatest predecessors had so signally failed? And what was it that 
gave his grandson the hardihood to renew the struggle in which his 


2 See 
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grandfather, in his turn, had been worsted? The grandfather had been 
inspired by the Caesaro-papal ‘absolute’ conception of the Imperial 
prerogative! that had been enshrined in the Justinianean Corpus Juri 
of a latter-day Constantinopolitan Roman Empire; for, in the Western 
Christendom of Frederick Ps day, di treasure, which had recently been 
disinterred at Bologna, had still been an exciting new discovery.* The 

dson was inspired by the more vivid and convincing experience of 
inheriting the throne of the Sicilian ‘successor-state’ of an East Roman. 
Empire’ in which Leo Syrus and his successors had succeededé in 
reasserting the Constantinian Roman Imperial ideal of ‘Caesaro-papism’ 
in the ‘real life’ of public administration, and not justin the lecture rooms 
of academic professors of a rediscovered Justinianean Summa. 

Tt will be seen that the monstrous birth of a Modern Western secular 
civilization from the womb of a Medieval Western Respublica Christiana, 
which had been made possible by the mistakes and sins of the Medieval 
Western Church, was made practicable by the renais 
lenic institution of an ‘absolute’ state in which Reli 
department of Politics. It will also be seen that, in Western Christendom, 
this renaissance of Hellenic political ‘absolutism’ was not achieved with- 
out external aid. Charlemagne's native Western attempt to revive the 
Roman Empire bad been a fortunate failure; Frederick II Hohen- 
staufen’s audacious repetition of Charlemagne’s enterprise was a sinister 
posthumous success because the Stupor Mundi Occidentalis was able, 
in his Sicilian hereditary dominions, to draw upon the credit of East 
Roman statesmen who had duly performed the feat—an enterprise 


beyond Charlemagne's powers—of resuscitating the Constantinian 
Roman Imperial régime. 
‘When a civilization of the third generation breaks its way out of a 


body ecclesiastic, is a renaissance of the 'apparented" civilization of the 
second generation the invariable and indispensable means by which this 
‘unhappy delivery is accomplished? If we look at the history of the Hindu 
Civilization, we shall find there no parallel to the resuscitation of an 


1 See IV. iv, 347-50. 


Frederick s Oriental- Sicilian despotism’ as Kantorowicz calls it, was, of course a 
‘guceessor-stac’, not only of the East Roman Empire, but of the Arab Caliphate as well 
since the greater part of the East Roman dominions west ofthe Straits of Otranto which 
Frederick's Norman predecesora had conquered in the eleventh century of the Chriss 
tian Bre had previously been reconquered by the East Romans from North-West African 
‘Acar who, in de minti apd tenth cent, Bad ovem a Lombard 
descendants of the Arab conquerors had not been dislodged by a Norman military con- 
Quest that had deprived them of their political ascendancy in the island; and they exer- 


Seed a potent cultural influence over their new Western Christian baths 


346-7, 352, and 592-693. 
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‘absolute’ Hellenic polity which was achieved first in Orthodox Chris- 
tendom by native political genius, and then in Western Christendom on 
the strength of a Byzantine fait accompli. Hindu history records no 
corresponding revival of the Empire of the Mauryas or the Empire of 
the Guptas. When we turn, however, from India to China, and look at 
the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in its homeland, we do here 
find an unmistakable and striking counterpart of the Byzantine revival 
of the Roman Empire in the Sui and T'ang revival of the Empire of 
the Han." 

"This Far Eastern renaissance of the universal state of an antecedent 
civilization is, indeed, the classic case; for by comparison even with the 
East Roman Empire, not to speak of ‘the Holy Roman Empire’, the Sui 
and T'ang Empire stands out as a solid success; and this success was 
due, as we have seen,? to a command of the administrative means 
required for achieving the political objective. Not only the political 
tradition but the administrative personnel of the Han Empire had sur- 
vived the interregnum between the dissolution of the Sinic Civilization 
and the emergence of its Far Eastern successor. It had found asylum in 
the great cultural citadel which a disintegrating Sinic Civilization had 
provided for itself by expanding southwards up to the southern water- 
shed of the Yangtse Basin and over it to the seaboard. The Confucian 
civil servants who reappeared in strength towards the close of the sixth 
century of the Christian Era, to administer a politically reunited South 
and North of China as a resuscitated Sinic universal state, surpassed 
their eighth-century Byzantine equivalents in cultivation and efficiency, 
as well as in numbers, in the measure in which the sub-continental 
citadel of Sinism between the Hwangho-Yangtsekiang watershed and 
the south coast of China surpassed in extent the ring-wall of the city 
of Constantinople, which was Hellenism’s narrow-verged citadel during 
the interregnum between the dissolution of the Hellenic Civilization and 
the emergence of an Orthodox Christendom. As for Charlemagne's 
abortive ‘Holy Roman Empire’, the administrative reason for its failure? 
was that, in the West in Charlemagne's day, there was not even an 
exiguous remnant of the former Roman civil service for a would-be 
empire-builder to enlist. 

In the light of this disparity in the amount and in the value of the 
initial assets in these three different undertakings, it is not surprising 
that the renaissance of the Sinic Civilization in the Far Eastern World 
should have gone farther than the renaissance of Hellenism in either 
a Western or an Orthodox Christendom. For the purposes of our 
present inquiry it is significant that the civilization of the third genera- 
tion in whose history the renaissance of its predecessor of the second 
generation had been carried to the greatest lengths should likewise have 

een the most successful in its generation in shaking itself free from 
the trammels of the church which its predecessor had brought to birth. 


1 See pp. 19-21, above. 
2 On pp. 370-2, above. Seo further X, ix. ao and 665-7. 
3 There was, of course, an economic reason as well (sce Il ii. 345; IV. iv. 322 
490). 
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The Mahayanian Buddhism that had bidden fair to captivate a mori- 
bund Sinic World as thoroughly as a moribund Hellenic World had 
been captivated by Christianity had reached its zenith in the Far East 
at the nadir of the post-Sinic interregnum;' but it had swiftly declined 
thereafter to a level of nonentity to which Christianity had never yet 
sunk either in Orthodox Christendom or in the West. 

On this showing, we must conclude that the ‘renaissance’ of a dead 
civilization spells 2 ‘regression’ from a living higher religion, and that, 
the farther the revival is pushed, the greater the backsliding will be; but 
we may still be challenged to show why, even if this inverse variation 
were to prove to be a ‘law’ of History, it should be deplored as a catas- 
trophe rather than be applauded as a triumph. Our judgement must 
indeed seem paradoxical to a Far Eastern Confucian civil servant or to. 
a Western rationalist technician who believed in his heart that ‘Man 
makes Himself’ and that, in Man's competent conduct of Mankind’s 
proper business,” the episode of the rise and fall of the higher religions 
had been a disturbing and discreditable interlude, 

"The reply to this challenge is Respice finem; for renaissances, as we 
shall see when we study them more closely, are apt to unfold themselves 
progressively by resuscitating elements of the life of the 'apparented" 
Civilization in a chronological order that is the inverse of their historical 
sequence in their original appearance. A process of resuscitation which 
starts with the revival of a universal atate thar had been the last achiever 
ment of the antecedent society's dominant minority goes on to resus- 
citate the philosophy in which an imperial civil service had been 
schooled, and thence to resuscitate the styles of politics, architecture, 
sculpture, and literature that, in the history of the ‘apparented” civiliza- 
tion, had been in vogue in earlier ages, until the pageant of a dead 
civilization's history has been dramatically re-deployed in reverse order 
ona living civilization's stage. This evocatory exercise of the imagination 
is manifestly bound to expose those souls that indulge in it to a risk of 
derangement through being distracted by a pursuit of incompatible 
ideals. 

In Far Eastern history the tension produced by this inner psychic 
discord had from time to time sought relief in the outward form of a 
persecution of adherents of the Mahayana—or, at any rate, of followers 
of the Buddhist monastic way of life—by the secular public authorities 
at the instigation of the champions of Confucianism. The most exten- 
sive and persistent of these persecutions had occurred, as might be 
expected, during the second and less prosperous chapter of the T'ang 
Dynasty's three-centuries-long tenure of power—at a time when the 
Confucian scholar-administrators were beginning to feel less secure in 
the saddle and therefore less inclined to go on tolerating the persistence 
in their midst of a parvenu alien religious life which was a standing 


7 See Eliot, Sir Charles: Hinduism and Buddhism (London 1921, Arnold, 3 vols), vol. 
iti, pp. 251-97 

^ Man Makes Himself was the title of a book published in a.D. 1936 by a distinguished 
Westem arohaeclogint, V G. Ghilde faee p 488p m. $ above) 
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challenge to the restored Confucian régime. These major persecutions 
had been inflicted in a.D. 845 and subsequent years. But, even before 
the evocation of a ghost of the Sinic universal state by the Sui Dynasty 
in A.D. 589, there had been a persecution of the kind in A.D. 446* in a 
"To Pa Burasian barbarian ‘successor-state’ of the defunct Han Empire 
in Shansi which had sought to disguise its vulgar origin under the 
archaizing name of ‘Wei’. At first sight it is surprising to find the 
Mahiyina exciting the hostility of an ex-barbarian Power which had 
"won its certificate of cultural respectability, and thereby made its poli- 
tical fortune, through its own conversion to the Mah&yzna in the preced- 
ing chapter of its history. On a closer view we can see that the revulsion 
against the Mahiyina which declared itself in ‘Wei’ in A.D. 446 in an 
act of political coercion was the reverse side of a renaissance of the 
pre-Buddhist pagan Sinic culture which, in the ‘Wei’ Principality, 
reached its climax in the last decade of the fifth century of the Christian 
Era in the pedantically thoroughgoing Sinomania of the ‘Wei’ prince 
Hiao Wén-tit 

In the Western World, in contrast to the course of the corresponding 
renaissance in Orthodox Christendom and in the Far East alike, the 
universal state of the antecedent civilization had never been successfully 
resuscitated; the failure had been most signal when Frederick II Hohen- 
staufen had drawn upon Leo Syrus's Byzantine achievement in a last 
attempt at retrieving Charlemagne's Austrasian failure; and, in conse- 
quence, the political renaissance here had cut its way back behind the. 
oecumenical last act of Hellenic political history till, in the hands of 
Frederick II’s fourteenth-century Italian diadochi and sixteenth-century 
‘Transalpine epigoni, it had arrived at a resuscitation of the parochial 
patriotism which had been both the strength and the weakness of the 
‘Hellenic Civilization at the culmination of its growth and on the eve of 
its breakdown. ‘There is high tension and hard encounter between the 
Christian Faith and any form of civilization'; and Modern Western 
Man's attempt to combine an ancestral Christianity with a resuscitated 
Hellenic idolization of a parochial political community had set up a 
tension in Western souls which had become all but intolerably high 
by the middle of the twentieth century. 

"Europe's infatuation for the Greeks and Romans dates from the six- 
teenth century, when she began her great political and military reorganisa- 
tion. She admired them in all things—even those arts in which the Middle 
Ages had excelled them because they taught her how to organise armies, 
how to wage wars, and how to build up great states.'ó 

From the sixteenth century onwards the West had been seeking all 
the time to realize simultaneously a pagan Hellenic ideal of political 
,, See Eliot, Sir Charles: Hinduism and Buddhism (London 1921, Arnold, a vols), vol. 
gp, 267-8, and Banke, O" Gace des Chnesichor Ree, vl (Bein 1936, 
de Garten, bp. 496-8 and s72. 

3 See Elion, op. it, voli, p: 252, and Franke, op. cit, vol i, pp. 203-4. 

2 See V. v 336, with n. 6. de VeV. ior. 
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absolutism which, in the course of Hellenic history, had eventually 
choked the seeds of an Hellenicideal ofindividual liberty, anda Christian 
ideal of individual liberty which was a corollary of a Christian belief in 
the value of every human soul in the sight of God; and each of these 
‘two incompatible movements had been carried to a climax in the French 
Revolution. 

"We live in a state of permanent disharmony. The family, social life, 
manners and morals bear the stamp of Christianity; politics and war draw 
their inspiration from the classic and pagan tradition; law, literature, 
philosophy, art, and history are subjected to the competing influence of 
both. ... What is the State? An end or a means? . .. Paganism and Chris- 
tianity have each given a clear and definite answer. Paganism said that it 
was an end; Christianity replied that it was a means. 


‘indeed are you not here evading the question whether “the ideal of individual 
liber i not precisely a feature of Modere Werten arenlar ciri col repte: 
Hon? Wests Chrienotn Ie Eastern Christendom, knew noting of idn Aal 
ig” except marginally the Medien! Wenera di soemo 
"Te wiles answer to Me, Wight a question would beta in is el, the Modern 
‘Western contrast to the Medieval Western’ ideal of individual livers on distabat 
une kad bece eed from a Chri nar fom an Helene source de fea E the 
Eate Modern Western ideals of political and economic liberty were secularized versions 
cf an Baty Modern Wester ideal at religious liber for te individo conscience, amd 
‘his deal of bes on he planc of religous peace and conviction Pad been lnsied 
‘the Christian bellet in the value o every Puman soul in de sight of God, Inmmuch 
is belief could be taken to imply that no human sutor. nether a churchman 
Sh Earth nor any escul patet bud à night to intervene between an individual 
cse eol ad the Ced wo fad created abd had ondenone e Tacirin ad a 
Gissisfon for lu sake Ts weer agreed tht t dedacion fep senem sad 
‘unquestioned! Chetan belief cout thé relation burro huma soin end Ge lad ot. 
Bech draon in Wenera Christendom bedane the Eariy Modern Age and had not beet 
airen im any of the other Christendom independently at any Lines bat he wuld 
ils that wan legitimate deduction end than whether or aot Tu legitimae] were 
Edmtted by other sudenra of Hinory, te dedution had at any rae been mad in an 
iy Modern Western Christendom as à matcr of Lini hee 
ile he writer of thia Stay thua heldi that the Modern Westen ideal of individual 
bey had a Christen zoot, he would agree that e peveraner from its Chet toon 
and s "counter tranafguration Ino a enar tea of dtes iter on te potita 
Ad economie plane, End indeed bees empiema cf regreion end ln har View diia 
tecuntieedvertion al a Christian iex was ot only ratae, i waa alao unable 
Tn repudiating a religious sanction for individual liber ich had been provided by a 
Chastan belie in the value ofeach and every soul i the ight of Cod a poet Chen 
Modera Wester huno democrats bad redictd his preteen o ditat bere ad 
irarum; forte claims tat were now being put forward y tie homumcalus merely in 
fe own rig, and no loger in Goda name could not eund against te idis dia 
Sota sit o scribes the individual leer of any and evi fontmeadr en the 
Mar of tn idlied corporate DUREA te pron reset god Leva 
S dte Pere op. d PP. DET. ibid, p. 199- 
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‘The spiritual weapons, plucked from an Hellenic charnel house, with 
which Modern Western’ Man had brought to the ground the Hilde- 
brandine Respublica Christiana had been as destructive as the material 
weapons with which Cromwell’s soldiers had once shattered the west 
window of Winchester Cathedral. 


"When ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel 
the Prophet, standing where it ought not (let him that readeth under- 
stand), then Jet them that be in Judaea flee to the mountains. 


Nevertheless, there is a bow in the cloud? At Winchester, on the morrow 
of the Puritan iconoclast’s deed, it must have looked as if a mighty work 
of Medieval Christian art had been utterly destroyed; and in truth it 
had been damaged beyond all possibility of reinstatement in its inimit- 
able medieval pattern. Yet the broken and scattered fragments were 

ieced together again, by the piety of a later generation, in a labour of 
Tove thet sheer disorder though i might have suggested to tho eye of 
the original artificer—was in truth a new pattern,? fraught with unpre- 
meditated beauty and letting in unforeseen light in the sight of eyes open 
to the self-revelation of a God who makes all things new.* A boy once 
watched, spell-bound, while this miracle of creation conjured out of 
destruction’ was being lit up by the level radiance of a setting summer 
sun; and a man could catch a glimpse of the spiritual meaning of this 
visual allegory as he recalled it in his mind’s eye in after-life, in the light 
of his generation's experience of a forty years’ wandering in the wilder- 
ness. E the same sunlight could thus shine again through the seme glass 
in a new pattern offering a fresh vision, might not the eternal and 
unchanging incorporeal light of the Beatific Vision again illuminate 
men’s souls in a society that had been broken and remade by the suffer- 
ings of a Time of Troubles? 


1 Mark xiii. 14; ep. Matt, xxiv, 15-16. 

3 Gen. i. 12-47, 

3 Seo Bergson s exposition of the relativity of the cone 
quoted from L’Eoolution Créatrice, ath ed. (Paria 1921, 
29.2. 5. 
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5 The Desiroyers unintentional and unwilling service to the Crestor has been 
illustrated in 11.1 273-99. 


C. THE CHALLENGE OF MILITANCY ON 
EARTH 


(D CAUSES OF REGRESSION 


[Site prseding chapter we have observed that a secula civilization 
that breaks out of a body ecclesiastic is apt to win its way with the 
aid of elements in the life of an antecedent civilization that it brings 
back to life; but, if we have seen here how an insurgent civilization takes 
advantage of its opportunity, we have still to see how the opportunity 
arises; and evidently this ‘beginning of evils’? is to be looked for, not in 
the resourcefulness of the erupting civilization, but in some weak point, 
or false step, of the church at whose cost the eruption is achieved. 

One formidable crux for a church is manifestly inherent in a church's 
raison d'étre. A church is militant on Earth for the purpose of winning, 
or recapturing, This World for the Civitas Dei not by extinguishing life 
on Earth but by transfiguring it;? and this means that a church has to 
deal with secular as well as spiritual affairs and to organize itself on 
Earth as an institution, since this was the only method so far discovered 
by Man for managing mundane human relations on any scale beyond 
the narrow range of direct personal intercourse between one human 
being and another.? The gross institutional integument with which a 
church thus findsitself compelled to clothe its etherial nakedness, in order 
to do God's business in a recalcitrant environment, is as incongruous 
with a church’s spiritual nature as the alien shell that is appropriated 
by a hermit crab; and it is not surprising to see disaster overtaking a 
terrestrial outpost of the Communion of Saints which, in This World, 
cannot do its own proper spiritual work without being drawn into grap- 
pling with secular problems and finding itself forced to attack these 
with institutional tools. 

The most celebrated tragedy of the kind is the history of the Hilde- 
brandine Papacy; and in another context we have observed how 
Hildebrand was dragged over the precipice by an apparently inevitable 
‘concatenation of causes and effects. He would not be a true and loyal 
servant of God if he did not throw himself, with all his might, into the 
spiritual task of trying to reclaim the Western Christian clergy from the 
sexual and financial corruption in which they were wallowing in his day; 
he could not reform the clergy if he did not effectively organize the 
Church; he could not effectively organize the Church without vindicat- 
ing her lawful authority over the clergy in matters ecclesiastical; he could 
not do this without arriving at a demarcation between the respective 
jurisdictions of Church and State; and, since the field of the Western 
Christian clergy’s activity in Hildebrand's day included some ground that 
was indisputably secular, and much ground that was debatable, besides 
the ground that was admittedly ecclesiastical, Hildebrand was led, by 


1 Thucydides, Book IT, chap. ra. 2 See V. vi, 149-68. 
2 See THT. ii 223-30. ‘In TV. iv. s5254- 
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a sequence of steps in which each step seemed to be necessitated by the. 
preceding one, from inspiring a spiritual revival in Christian souls to. 
engaging in a confiict with ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ which carried the 
Church right into the arena of power politics and was fought out, by 
force of arms, in successive rounds of ever-increasing intensity ‘and 
embitterment, over a period of two centuries, with eventual results that 
were disastrous alike for a Medieval Western Christendom's two master 
institutions, the Papacy and the Empire, and, worst of all, for Western 
Christendom itself. 

"This tragedy of the Hildebrandine Western Church is a prominent, 
though by no means unparalleled, example of spiritual regression 
precipitated by a church’s becoming entangled in mundane affairs and 
committed to secular modes of action unintentionally, and indeed against 
its will, as an incidental consequence of its doing its own business. 
"There is, however, another broad road leading to the same spiritually 
destructive worldliness which is more frequented, more characteristic, 
and more insidious. A church incurs the risk of falling into a spiritual 
regression in the very act of living up to its own standards by striving 
sincerely to do God’s will on Earth, For the will of God is partially 
expressed in the righteous social aims of the secular mundane societies, 
and these mundane ideals are apt to be achieved incidentally in a religious 
society very much more successfully than they ever have been, or can 
be, achieved in a mundane society which aims at these objects direct, 
and at nothing higher. This is a necessary consequence of one of the 
Jaws of life that we have observed in other contexts—the principle 
thatthe most likely way to reach a goal is to be aiming, not at that goal 
itself, but at some more ambitious goal beyond it—and, in the history of 
the Church Militant on Earth, two classic examples of the working of 
this law were the achievements of Saint Benedict and of Pope Gregory 
the Great? 

Both these saintly souls were bent upon the spiritual aim of promoting 
the monastic way of life in the West, and Gregory was also devoted to the 
further purpose—as unworldly as the other—of giving light to them that 
sit in darkness! by bringing the heathen within the Christian Church's 
fold. Yet, as a by-product of their spiritual work, these two unworldly 
men of action performed economic prodigies that were beyond the 
powers of secular statesmen. Gregory incidentally saved from starvation 
the urban proletariat of Rome at a moment when the Constantinopolitan 
Government of an expiring Roman Empire was quite incapable of 
doing its duty by a derelict imperial city which, at the turn of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, was an exposed Western outpost of a once 
ecumenical Power whose frontiers had contracted till its centre of 
gravity now lay in Anatolia. And Gregory not only responded to the 
urgent challenge of an immediate economic emergency within the walls 
of the city that was the seat of his bishopric; in the same power of the 
same spirit, he and his hero Benedict between them laid, without 
intending it or knowing it, the firm religious foundations on which the 


2 See pp. 488 and sto, above, 
2 See Pi. ti: 265-9 and IV. iv 1845- 3 Lake i, 79 
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immense edifice of a Medieval and a Modern Western economic life was 
subsequently erected. This incidental economic handiwork of twosingle- 
minded servants of God would be praised by Christian and Marxian 
historians alike with united voices, albeit with discordant minds. Yet, 
should these praises become audible to Benedict and Gregory in an 
Other World, these saints would assuredly recall, with a pang of mis- 
giving, their Master's saying: ‘Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you’;! and their misgiving would certainly turn to anguish if they 
were enabled to revisit This World and to see with their own eyes the 
ultimate moral consequences of the eventual economic effects of their 
immediate spiritual endeavours during their life on Earth. 

"The disconcerting truth is that the incidental material fruits of the 
spiritual labours of the Civitas Deion Earth are not only certificates of its 
spiritual success; they are also snares in which a spiritual athlete who 
has been touched by the sin of pride, or has perhaps merely rested 
sluggishly on his oars may be trapped more diabolically than an 
impetuous Hildebrand is ruined by the spiritual disaster of entangle- 
ment in politics and war. In the medieval chapter of the Benedictine 
story, the Cistercian spiritual pioneers who founded their abbeys in a 
wilderness among the foothills of the Yorkshire Moors could hardly 
have foreboded that, in sacrificing themselves by seeking out this for- 
bidding material environment, they were imperilling their successors’ 
souls. 

Was not the physical hardship of marooning themselves in this bleak 
landscape almost beyond endurance, even for a mortified monk? Was 
it not an edifying spiritual exercise to undertake, in faith, the humanly 
impossible task of making the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose? 
How could they have foreseen that they were giving the initial impetus 
to a wool industry and a metallurgical industry that would go from 
strength to strength till, seven hundred years from then, these economic 
exercises of aspirants to a spiritual prize would make England ‘the 
workshop of the World’? How could they have foreseen that, within 
only three hundred years, a mounting material wealth that was the 
almost inevitable reward of spiritual virtue would be tempting their 
abbots to break their rule, in the spirit and even in the letter, by building 
massive meat-kitchens in their abbatial quarters as a witness against 
themselves? Or that, within four hundred years, the discredit brought 
upon the Order by such conspicuous sins against its professed ideals 
would be seized upon by a covetous laity as an excuse for despoiling 
the monasteries as Israel had spoiled the Egyptians? The unfolding tale 
had taught Posterity that material riches which can be harvested with 
impunity by saints who neither seek them nor value them nor notice 
them may be the undoing of clerics of common clay who covet them for 
their own sake and pursue them to the neglect of their spiritual calling. 


“The gulf which appeared between abbot and convent was largely caused 
by the accumulation of wealth. As time went by, the estates of the 


? Luke vi. 26. 
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monasteries became so enormous that the abbot found himself almost 
fully occupied in the administration of his lands and in the various respon- 
sibilities which this entailed. A similar process of division of estates and 
duties was taking place at the same time among the monks themselves. 

Each monastery was divided into what were practically separate depart- 
ments, each with its own income and its own special responsibilities. The 
officer in charge of each department was known as an ‘obedientiary’. To 
him certain sources of income were assigned; he had his own household 
and servants; and the burden of his office was such as to occupy a very 
large part of his time. . . . Any monk of average intelligence and ability 
could count on receiving some form of office in due course, and... would 
spend a good many years of his monastic life in the administration of his 


department. ... 

'As Dom David Knowles says: “Save in monasteries such as Winchester, 
Canterbury and Saint Albans, where strong intellectual or artistic inter- 
ests existed, business of this kind was the carcer which absorbed all the 
talent of the house”. . . 1 For such as had administrative gifts, but were 
not blessed with any property on which to exert them, the monasteries, 
With their vast estates, offered much scope.’* 


Of such it is written that ‘he . . . that received seed among the thorns 
is he that heareth the word; and the care of is World, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful’.? 
Yet the monk who has fallen out of the running in the race for a spiritual 
crown by degenerating into a successful man of business does not 
exemplify the most deadly form that spiritual regression can take. The 
worst temptation that lies in wait for citizens of the Civitas Dei in This 
World is neither to plunge into politics nor to slide into business but 
to idolize the terrestrial institution in which a Church Militant on Earth 
is imperfectly though unavoidably embodied. If corruptio optimi is 
pessima, an idolized church is the one idol that is more pernicious than 
the idolized human ant-heap that men worship as Leviathan. 

A church is in danger of lapsing into this worst of all forms of 
idolatry in so far as she lapses into believing herself to be, not merely 
a depository of truth, but the sole depository of the whole truth in 
a complete and definitive revelation of it.‘ For the value of a vessel is 
proportionate to the value of its contents, and, if the contents are believed 
to be inestimably precious, the guardians of the vessel may rate so high 
the adventitious sacrosanctity of a paltry alabaster box that, rather than 
break it, they may sacrilegiously refrain, when their testing time comes, 
from using the spikenard for the divine purpose for which it has been 
entrusted to their keeping by God.* The idolization of an ecclesiastical 
institution may be the outcome of a laudably prudent determination to 
preservea divinely revealed truth by making sure that its earthly integu- 


? Knowles, Dom David: The Monastic Order in England, 943-1226 (Cambridge 1940, 
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ment shall be tough enough to outlast any mundane institution that 
might jeopardize the revelation by crushing its container. Yet, if the 
maker of the iron vessel falls down and worships his handiwork when 
it has duly proved itself more than a match for the colliding vessel of 
clay, it were better for him that he should never have purchased this 
material security for his spiritual treasure at so ruinous a moral cost. 

‘A church is prone to set her feet on this easiest and sheerest of all the 
descents of Avernus when she has suffered some heavy blow, and par- 
ticularly prone if the stroke has been struck by the members of her own 
houschold—who are proverbially a man's most grievous foes,é though. 
their intimacy with their victim also makes them his shrewdest critics. 
"The classic exemplar of this perhaps least readily retrievable form of 
regression had been the Counter-Reformational Tridentine Roman 
Catholic Church as non-Catholics saw her.? For four hundred years 
already, down to the time of writing, she had been standing on guard, 
in a posture that was as rigid as her vigilance was unrelaxing, massively 
armoured with the helmet of the Papacy and the breastplate of the 
hierarchy, and continually presenting arms to God in the recurrent 
rhythm of an exacting liturgy. In justification of her stand, this steel-clad 
figure could quote Scripture: 

"For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 

against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of This World, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and, 
having done all, to stand.” 
"The subconscious purpose of this heavy institutional panoply in which 
the Tridentine Church had encased herself was assuredly a determina- 
tion to outlast the very toughest of the contemporary secular institutions 
of This World—above all, the upstart civilizations of the third genera- 
tion. In the twentieth century of the Christian Era a Catholic critic of 
the Reformation could argue with force, in the light of four hundred 
years of Protestant history, that a Protestant impatience of even the 
lighter equipment of pre-Tridentine Catholicism had been premature. 
Yet that verdict, even if cogent, would not prove either that the casting 
off of impedimenta would always be a mistake or that the Tridentine 
multiplication of them had not also been an error. Institutional armour 
is possibly an indispensable means of survival for a Church Militant 
on Earth, but it is none the less certainly a mundane embarrassment 
which makes the Church Militant by that much spiritually inferior to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, where ‘they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels’ and where each individual catches God's 
spirit from personal communion with Him, ‘like light caught from a 
leaping ame". 

"The awe inspired by the spectacle of Tridentine Catholicism in the 
heart of a twentieth-century Christian observer of a different persuasion 


Matt x. 96, following Micah vii. 6. 
3 Catholics, of course, did not admit that their devotion to their church amounted to 
an idolization of her 
3 Eph Mi rens * Mark xi ag. 
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was tempered by reminiscences of an Assyrian ‘corpse in armour’ 
standing magnificently but not invincibly at bay in the breach at Nineveh 
in 612 3.c.! and of long since extinct giant reptiles which had ‘swelled 
and hardened up to their doom’? by assiduously reinforcing their 
carapaces, plate upon plate, till they had condemned themselves to 
stagnate ‘awash in pools where water would bear some of their otherwise 
crushing weight." In the museums of a latter-day Western World the 
fossilized bones of the dinosaurs and the cap-à-pie steel carapaces of 
fifteenth-century Western men-at-arms bore concordant witness that 
‘there is no armour against Fate’;# and the same truth was advertised 
in the spectacle of a derelict Great Wall of China and of desolate termite- 
built towers of Babel that would surpass the Great Pyramid in massive- 
ness and the Empire State Building in height if translated into human 
dimensions, scale for scale. 

‘A social pattern no longer open to change has, in fact, quite uncon- 
sciously signed its own death warrant. Just at the very moment when the 
system seems most perfected, when the structure seems most complete, 
and when inner peace and harmony seem to give the way of life a kind of 
perfection, the cracks in the structure make their appearance, the fission 
Becomes evident, and the changes so long resisted precipitate à cata- 
clysm.' 

The verdict? upon the idolization of an institution, ecclesiastical or 
secular, is: ‘Whosoever will save his life shall lose it. 

We have now laid our finger on some of the causes of regression from 
higher religions to vain repetitions of secular civilizations, and in each 
case we have found that the calamity is precipitated, not by a saeta 
necessitas? or any other external force, but by an ‘Original Sin’ which is 
innate in a terrestrial Human Nature. 


IV. ig 427. ety foe. ci, 
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(I) THE BOW IN THE CLOUD 
(a) AUGURIES OF SPIRITUAL RECOVERY 

If regressions from higher religions are effects of Original Sin, are we 
driven to conclude that, since Original Sin is reborn into This World 
at the birth of every new-born child,? such regressions are inevitable? 
If they are, this would mean that the challenge of militancy on Earth 
"was so prohibitively severe? that no church would ever be capable of 
standing up to it in the long run; and that conclusion, in turn, would 
drive us back towards the view that the churches are good for nothing 
better than to serve as ephemeral chrysalises for vainly repetitive 
civilizations. Is this the last word? Before we resign ourselves to a 
suggestion that God's inflowing light is doomed to be perpetually 
overwhelmed by an,uncomprehending darkness, let us cast our eyes 
back once again over the series of spiritual illuminations brought into 
the World by the epiphanies of the higher religions; for these chapters 
of past spiritual history may prove to be auguries of spiritual recovery 
from the regressions to which a Church Militant is prone, 

"We have noticed* that the successive milestones in Man’s spiritual 
advance that are inscribed with the names of Abraham, Moses, the 
Prophets, and Christ all stand at points where a surveyor of the course 
of secular civilization would report breaks in the road and breakdowns 
in the traffic; and the empirical evidence has given us reason to believe 
that this coincidence of high points in Man's religious history with low 

points in his secular history may be one of the ‘laws’ of Man's terrestrial 
Fife If so, we should expect also to find evidence of the working of a 
converse ‘law’ that the high points in secular history coincide with low 
points in religious history, and that the religious achievements that 
accompany mundane declines and falls are therefore not merely spiritual 
advances but are also spiritual recoveries. They are, of course, presented 
as recoveries in the traditional version of the story. 

"The call of Abraham’, for example, which the recent discoveries of 
our Modern Western archaeologists have enabled us to locate, in our 
chart of secular history, as a spiritual accompaniment to the secular 
catastrophe of the downfall of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, is 
presented in the Hebrew legend as a sequel which was God's opening 
move for the redemption of Mankind from the consequences of the Fall 
of Adam—to a defiance of God by the self-confident builders of a 
mundane Tower of Babel.* The mission of Moses which, in the same 
secular chart, appears as an accompaniment of the comparable secular 
calamity of the break-up of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, is presented in 
the legend as a move to rescue God's Chosen People from a spiritually 
unpropitious enjoyment of the flesh pots of Egypt in her heyday by 
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‘exposing them to the spiritually fortifying experience of hungering and 
thirsting in the wilderness! The Prophets of Israel and Judah, whose 
floruit is located by the secular historian in the Time of Troubles of a 
‘broken-down Syriac Civilization, were moved by a compelling concern 
(which, in their own belief, was a divine command) to preach to their 
countrymen a repentance from the spiritual backslidings into which 
Israel had lapsed when he had broken out of the wilderness into a land 
flowing with milk and honey which had not yet been blighted by 
Assyrian militarism. The Ministry of Christ, whose Passion, as a 
Secular historian seesit, is fraught with all the anguish of an Hellenic Time 
of Troubles, is presented in the Gospels as an intervention of God 
Himself for the purpose of extending to the whole of Mankind a cove- 
nant previously made by God with an Israel whose epigoni in Jesus? 
generation had alloyed their spiritual heritage with a Pharisaic for- 
malism, a Sadducaean materialism, an Herodian opportunism, and a 
Zealot fanaticism. 

On this showing, four blazing outbursts of spiritual illumination had 
been sequels to spiritual eclipses besides having been accompaniments 
of mundane disasters, and we may surmise that this sequence of spiritual 
recoveries had been something more than a happy chapter of accidents. 
In another context? we have observed that physically hard environments 
are apt to be the nurseries of mundane achievements, and, on this 
analogy, it is to be expected that spiritually hard environments will 
have a correspondingly stimulating effect in the field of religious 
endeavour. A spiritually hard environment may be defined as being the 
atmosphere of ‘the city of swine' in which the Soul's spiritual aspirations 
are swamped by material well-being. This Circe’s magic is too much 
for the general run of Mankind; and in such adverse spiritual circum- 
stances a majority is apt to find its way, like Odysseus’ shipmates, into 
the sorceress’ pigstics. Yet all is not lost; for the miasma of worldly 
prosperity that stupefies the mass will provoke spiritually sensitive and 
strenuous souls into an utter defiance of the charms of This World. 
Even on the relatively low level of barbarian virtue, the fortitude of a 
single hero may avail, as Odysseus showed, to save the situation; and at 
the level of the higher religions the failure of the priest is the signal for 
the prophet. 

We have noticed, in passing,* the classic case of the early Christian 
martyrs who bade defiance to the bourgeois comfort and security of 
a Trajanic, Hadrianic, and Antonine Age by insisting on sacrificing their 
lives for a moral punctilio. Their spiritual heroism outraged pagan con- 
temporaries who would fain have made believe that a transient ‘Indian 
Summer’ was not October but June, yet were uneasily aware that the 
Christian martyrs’ apparently fantastic contemptus mundi was inspired 
by a devastating insight. The same insight was displayed by Saint 
Francis of Assisi when he revolted, in disgust and alarm, against the 
empty life of luxury that his purse-proud father had provided for him, 
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and raised the rebel standard of Holy Poverty against a bourgeois pros- 
perity that, in the Medieval Western Christendom of his day, was still 
only in its budding infancy. Saint Francis’ father was the prototype of 
the commercially successful Western business man who was to inherit 
the Earth in the course of the next seven centuries; and, in an epoch in 
which Homo Economicus Occidentalis was thus going from strength to 
strength, it exasperated him to hear the Franciscan repetition of Saint 
Gregory's cry: ‘Behold, the World that commands our love is fugitive!” 
Yet, some eight hundred years after Pietro Bernardone’s day, the 
apparently boundless vista of material progress, that had displayed itself 
as alluringly as ever to a twelfth-century Umbrian clothier’s nineteenth- 
century English and American successors, had been effaced by the 
grimly different prospect that Saint Gregory had once depicted, 

“To-day there is on every side death, on every side grief, on every side 
desolation; on every side we are being smitten, on every side our cup is 
being filled with draughts of bitterness. Yet the lusts of the flesh so blind 
our spirit that even a world that has turned bitter still charms us. We 
pursue it as it flees from us; we cling to it as it collapses; and, since we 
cannot arrest its collapse, we are sinking with it while we hold on to it in 
its fall. Once upon a time this world could hold us by its sheer attractive- 
ness; to-day this poor world is so riddled with such fearful afflictions that 
the World itself now drives us into the arms of God.'* 


Saint Gregory had divined that souls alienated from God by mundane 
prosperity might be reconciled to God by the agony of seeing an earthly 
aradise turn to dust and ashes, As the light of common day faded away 
Eo the darkness of night, the clouds of glory might shine out again, 
Was the experience of sixth-century Rome an augury for a twentieth- 
century world? In the twelfth-century springtime of Western mundane 
prosperity the vision of Saint Francis had been out of range of the 
spiritual capacity of Phomme moyen sensuel, as the vision of the martyrs 
Nereus and Achilles had been in the second-century ‘Indian Summer’ 
of Hellenism. But might not the pelting blows of mundane adversity 
avail to strike the scales from off the eyes of the grandchildren of Silas 
Lapham, as dumb sermons in stones had once opened the eyes of 
Gregory's congregation to the truth which the pastor of their souls was 
reaching to them among the ruins of Imperial Rome? If the Palaco- 
Paganism of the acon of human history before the epiphany of the higher 
religions had never been able to extinguish a spark of True Religion that 
lay smothered in pagan souls,* and if the crashing fall of the civilizations 
of the second generation had stimulated this long-hidden spiritual fire to 
burst out into a blazing flame, was it likely that a latter-day Neo- 

Paganism would be capable of putting out the conflagration? 
"Thus vain repetition of the heathen” lacked the stability and the 
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staying-power of its palaco-pagan prototype, in the measure in which it 
surpassed a Palaeo-Paganism in driving-force; and in this last respect 
the difference between these two generations of Paganism was great 
indeed. The Neo-Paganism was a high-powered enormity' charged with 
the spiritual potency of higher religions whose place this Abomination 
of Desolation had sought to usurp; and this spiritual force was much 
greater than that of a pristine pagan Human Nature; for, if it is true that 
human passions are always characterised by unlimited and demonic 
potencies of which animal life is innocent’? this is true a fortiori of 
‘human passions reinforced by a powerful higher religious inspiration. 

On the morrow of a Second World War, this daemonic goad was 
threatening to drive a Westernizing World into the supreme public 
crime and catastrophe of physical self-destruction through a third 
world war waged with atomic weapons; but this appalling prospect was 
merely the unveiling of a goal towards which a secularized Western 
Society had been heading ever since it had erupted out of a medieval 
Respublica Christiana. This terminus of the broad road along which 
he was travelling had not caught the eye of Modern Western Man 
during the deceptive interlude of prosperous mundane progress that 
had begun with the ending of the Western Wars of Religion and had 
continued until August rgr4. Secular-minded Westerners who had 
lived and died in those halcyon generations had imagined that their 
utilitarian version of Neo-Paganism, in which all ‘enthusiasm’ was 
anathema, was the impregnable essence of their agnostic faith, whereas 
in reality this low temper was no more than a temporary reaction against 
the effervescent ferocity of the Wars of Religion. In the Western "Age of 
Reason’ this ferocity had been driven underground without being eradi- 
cated from Western souls; and it was to erupt again, with a force 
accumulated through a long repression, in the ensuing ‘Age of the Wars 
of Nationality and Ideology’. 

After a Second World War a world that was being secularized in the 
process of being Westernized was faced with a choice between two 
alternative possibilities. One possibility was that the vicious momentum 
of a Neo-Paganism that had run away headlong with the bit between its 
teeth might carry a Westernizing World over the precipice that had been 
the bourne of all other civilizations known to History; and in that event 
the flame of Religion might flare up again out of the wreckage as it had 
once burst out of the ruins of a Hellenized World. ‘The other possibility 
was that neo-pagan souls might be smitten with a creative contrition, 
as well as with an unnerving dismay, by the revelation of the destructive 
powers and impulses which their reactionary religion had evoked in 
‘them, and that they might seek salvation—and haply find it—by turning 
again to the divers higher religions in which their fathers had received 
partial revelations of the Beatie Vision? In the catastrophic event, 

an would be relieved of further spiritual responsibility at the cost of 
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physical annihilation; but if he took the alternative and less melo- 
dramatic course he would have to abide a bout of those perplexing and 
tormenting questions that are the salt of spiritual life. 

In returning to Religion, would a neo-pagan soul be finding her way 
back out of the broad way that leadeth to destruction into the narrow 
way which leadeth unto life?! Or would she be merely burying herself 
in a blind alley? Should she hearken to a voice saying, ‘See, I have set 
before thee this day life and good, and death and evil,” and to an oracle 
declaring ‘Except a man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God’? Or should she be influenced by the jibes of Mephistopheles 
pointing out that, whether or no a man can enter the second time into 
his mother's womb and be born,‘ a baby kangaroo is certainly not enter- 
ing into the Kingdom of Gods when it creeps back into the cosy physical 
Nirodna of its mother's pouch. Was the still small voice luring the Soul 
into a sluggard's Faulbett¢ or was it calling it to Eternal Life? That was 
the fateful question to which Mankind would have to find its answer, if 
Mankind survived. 


(B) POSSIBILITIES OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH 

Would a return to Religion be a signal spiritual advance? Or would 
it be an abject and inept attempt at an impossible evasion of the hard 
facts of Life as we know it? Our answer to this question will partly 
depend on our estimate of the possibilities of spiritual growth in This 
World. 

In a previous chapter? we have touched upon the probability (as it 
appeared to be on the morrow of a Second World War) that the literally 
world-wide expansion of a secular Modern Western Civilization would 
translate itself into political form at no distant date through the estab- 
lishment of a universal state which would fulfil at last the ideal of a polity 
of this species by embracing the entire habitable and traversable surface 
of the planet in a commonwealth that would have no physical frontiers 
because it would have no neighbours. In the same context! we have 
considered the possibility that, within some such literally oecumenical 
mundane framework, the respective adherents of the living higher 
religions might come to recognize that their once rival forms of worship 
were so many alternative approaches to the One True God along 
avenues offering divers partial glimpses of an identical Beatific Vision, 
"The differences between the divers religions, and between the divers 
sects of each religion, which had so long been stumbling-blocks for faith 
and targets for the sceptic’s arrows, might then prove to correspond to 
differences between divers psychological types of Human Nature which 
required a diversity of spiritual means and methods if they were to 
arrive at an identical spiritual goal.? We threw out the idea that, in this 
light, the historic living churches might eventually give expression to 
the unity in their diversity by growing together into a single terrestrial 
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Church Militant. Supposing that this were to happen, would it mean 
that the Kingdom of Heaven would then have been established on Earth? 
In a Westernizing World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
this was an inevitable question, because some kind of earthly paradise 
was the goal of most of the current secular ideologies. If this question 
were to be answered in the affirmative, that would, in the writer's belief, 
be a misconception which would give Mephistopheles an opening for 
sarcasm and Mankind an occasion for disillusionment. In the writer's 
belief, however, the true answer was in the negative, and this for several 
reasons. 

‘One manifest reason was exhibited by the nature of Society and the 
nature of Man. Society is nothing but the common ground between the 
fields of action of a number of personalities; and human personality, 
at any rate as we know it in This World, has an innate capacity for evil 
as well as for good. This meant, as we have often observed,? that, in any 
terrestrial society, unless and ‘until terrestrial Human Nature should 
undergo a moral mutation which would make an essential change in its 
character, the possibility of evil, as well as of good, would be born into. 
the World afresh with every child, and would never be wholly ruled out 
as long as that person remained alive. The challenge, ordeal, struggle, 
and drama of Man's spiritual life repeat themselves in the experience of 
each single soul—in contrast to the impersonal accumulation and trans- 
mission, from one generation to another, of Man's scientific knowledge 
and technical ‘know-how’. This was as much as to say that the replace- 
ment of a multiplicity of civilizations and a diversity of higher religions. 
by a single Church Militant on Earth would not have purged Human 
Nature of Original Sin; and this moral limitation on the possibility of 
perfection in This World had a political implication which limited the 
possibility still further. So long as Original Sin continued to be an 
element in terrestrial Human Nature, there would always be work in 
‘This World for Caesar to do; and, since the labourer is worthy of his. 
hire,‘ and thankless tasks command high salaries, there would still be 
Caesar's things to be rendered to Caesar, as well as God's things to 
God.’ Human Society on Earth would not be able wholly to dispense 
with institutions; and, since institutions are relations between human 
beings that extend beyond the narrow range of a direct personal inter- 
course in which love can make regulation superffuous,® an institution 
can never be founded entirely on the voluntary basis of the individual's. 
will to make it work. If it is to be a going concern, it must be reinforced 
by habit and be backed, in the last resort, by the sanction of force. In 
fact, institutions are perfect reflections of the moral imperfection of 
Human Nature; and these social products of Original Sin would always 
have to be administered by a secular arm. 

A state of society in which this secular power would be subordinated 
to the ecclesiastical would be a higher and a happier dispensation than 
a "Caesaro-papal absolute régime in which there would be no dis- 
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tinction between the Church and the secular community; but to sub- 
ordinate the secular power would not be to eliminate it; and, if the 
Church did seek to eliminate the State altogether, she would be defeating 
her own highest purposes; for Caesar gleichgeschaltet would live on 
underground in the constitution of his ecclesiastical supplanter, and a 
prison-house of totalitarianism that had been broken open by the 
Church's emancipation from the State would be reconstituted through 
the Church's false step of usurping the State's place instead of being 
content simply to vindicate her own. In looking into the causes 
of regression, we have seen the Hildebrandine Church drawn into 
the arena of power politics—with tragic consequences for Western 
Christendom as well as for the Church herself—merely through a 
dispute over the line of demarcation between the ecclesiastical and the 
secular domain; and we have seen the Tridentine Church exposing 
herself to a risk of incurring the doom of Lot’s wife through putting 
too much of her treasure into her concern to save her life as a terrestrial 
institution.? 

The historic tragedy that had overtaken a Medieval Western Christian 
Church as the penalty for fighting Caesar with mundane weapons gave 
some inkling of the fate that a church would bring upon herself if 
she were to go to the length of stepping outright into Caesar’s blood- 
empurpled shoes; and so, even if a united and concordant Church 
Militant were to have won a fully world-wide allegiance and to have 
entered into the heritage of the last of the civilizations, the Church on. 
Earth would not bea perfect embodiment here on Earth of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The Church on Earth would still have sin and sorrow to 
contend with as well as to profit by as a means of grace in a world 
where learning comes through suffering, and she might find herself 
unable, for a long time to come, to divest herself entirely of her historic 
panoply of ecclesiastical institutions. Some residue of her ancient 
institutional armaments would remain indispensable to her so long 
as she had to go on struggling for mundane survival; but a still neces- 
sary incubus would none the less inevitably still weigh her down—as 
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Christian was oppressed, till an advanced stage of his painful pilgrimage, 
by the burden of sin that still lay bound upon his back. 

‘A socially victorious Church Militant, contemplating this forbidding 
prospect, might hear the insidious voice of Mephistopheles whispering 
‘defeatism’ in her ear. “I suspect you are beginning to realize,’ the tempter 
might insinuate, ‘that your victory is an illusion. It could never, of 
course, have been anything else; for, after all, you had set yourself, 
hadn't you, an impossible task. "Thy Kingdom come! Thy will 
be done in Earth as it is in Heaven!” Why, that is the very definition 
of just what is inherently unattainable. Who lives in Rome must do as 
Rome does; and in This World, which is Mankind’s concentration 
camp, there are only two alternative practicable courses of action for 
‘Man to choose between (a prisoner is lucky to have a choice, even if only 
between two extremes). Man can either put the whole of his treasure in 
"This World, or can withdraw his last farthing from his terrestrial bank- 
ing account. Bet your life on This World, and you can throw yourself 
wholeheartedly into the satisfying enterprise of turning a prison-yard 
into an earthly paradise; give up This World as a bad job, and you can 
detach yourself from mundane entanglements with a no less satisfying 
singleness of mind. In either of these directions there is an open road, 
but surely you can see that there is no middle course. If you had paid 
more attention to History, you would have observed that the whole of 
this very tricky terrain had been reconnoitred long ago by earlier 
pioneers. The way of detachment has been surveyed— yes, and traversed 
too—by Epicurean, Stoic, and Buddhist philosophers; the trail leading 
towards an earthly paradise has been blazed by those practical men of 
action who have discovered the secret of tapping organized collective 
human power. The facts are public knowledge, yet you have light- 
heartedly ignored them. What levity! What impudence] You have been 
just asking for disillusionment. No wonder you are down in the mouth!” 

In this Mephistophelian attack on the ideal of a Church Militant on 
Earth the one true statement is that the topic is familiar ground. We have 
explored it already" in surveying the alternative ways of life the ways 
of Archaism, Futurism, Detachment, Transfiguration—that present 
themselves to souls challenged by the disintegration of a mundane 
society, and we have discovered that there is no salvation for the Soul 
in seeking either an earthly paradise or a Niredna. Salvation is to be 
sought and found in a transfiguration of This World by an irradiation 
of the Kingdom of God—an intellectual paradox which is an historical 
fact. The truth is that This World is neither a kingdom for Leviathan 
nor an irreclaimable spiritual wilderness, but a province of the Kingdom 
of God. Tt is a rebellious province which has been betrayed by the sin of. 
pride into ungratefully and unlawfully declaring its independence and 
has thereby brought upon itself the self-imposed penalties of misrule 
and distress; but this act of rebellion has neither invalidated God's 
sovereignty nor alienated His love, and He is concerned to re-inaugurate 
His rule—not because He has any need of this insignificant province's 
products and revenues, but because His compassion for His creatures 
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makes Him yearn to redeem them from their self-inflicted sin and 
suffering. 

"How think ye? If a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray? And, if so be that he 
find it, verily T say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep than of the 
ninety and nine which went not astray. Even so, it is not the will of your 
Father which is in Heaven that one of these little ones should perish.'t 


"The human shepherd has to rescue his lost sheep by an act of power 
in which the dumb animal plays a purely passive part; but God's 
human flock has gone astray, not by innocent misadventure, but by 
a rebellious act of will which a repressive act of power could override but 
not reverse. Man’s rebellion against God can only be extinguished by a 
conversion of the rebel's heart, 

‘I say unto you that . . . joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which need no 
repentance.'* 


God's province in This World has to be reclaimed by a divine king who 
wins the sinner's heart by becoming incarnate and by dying for him on 
the Cross; and Christ's work has to be followed up by representatives 
of a Church Militant that is in the World yet not of it. 


“The direct identification of the Church, as an organised institution 
taking its part in the process of history, with the Kingdom of God . .. is 
just as bad theologically as the view which regards the Church as a mere 
instrument in preparation for the Kingdom of God. The only wholesome 
View is one which regards it as being constituted as the Church by the 
powers of the Kingdom of God within it, and yet as being always com- 
posed of people still citizens of This World, so that those powers manifest 
themselves partially and fitfully, and the historical Church is a mixed 
body/* 
In mundane history the device of dual citizenship had been a stroke. 
of genius that had made unity in diversity practical politics at the cost 
of putting an exacting psychological strain on the citizen who had to 
reconcile his two allegiances. This had been the arcanum imperii of the 
Roman Commonwealth and of every parochial federal state in the 
Hellenic and in the Western body social. In the divine government of 
the Civitas Dei the same method had been used for the higher purpose of 
bringing back a dissident province into conformity with God's wil 
through a voluntary return of rebel souls to their pristine allegiance; 
and the tension was proportionately greater in the souls of God's 
human agents who, in order to do His will by serving Him in His work 
of reclamation through love and not through force, had to live, so long 
as they were on duty in this arduously pacific campaign, as citizens of 
This World and of the Civitas Dei simultaneously. 

‘The citizen of This World who has deliberately repudiated his 

Mate. xviii, 22-24. 2 Lake av. 7. 


3 Wiliam Temple in a letter, written in August 1o49, that is quoted in Tremonger, 
F. A.: William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury (London 1943, Cumberlego) p. 420. 
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allegiance to God, or has never been aware of being the lawful subject of 
a heavenly sovereign, can make the best of This Life under the consoling 
illusion that he is living in the best of all possible worlds; but the citizen 
of This World who is loyal to his higher allegiance is bound in conse- 
quence to feel—and to suffer through feeling—that, in working for God 
in This World during a spiritual Time of Troubles that is coeval with 
terrestrial history, he is living and breathing in an element that is not 
native to his soul—like a diver working at sea-bottom on the salvaging 
of a foundered ship, or like the denizen of a Mediterranean dálina* who, 
in the fantasy of a Platonic myth, one day finds his way up to the true 
surface of the Earth, 


"In my belief the Earth is of a vast order of magnitude, and only a 
tiny fraction of it is accounted for by the habitat of those of us who live 
between the Straits of Gibraltar and the eastern end of the Black Sea 
(rois ueypl “Hpaxdelav onda ano Páoðos). We live round this [Mediter- 
ranean] sea like ants or frogs round a pond; and no doubt there are many 
other human societies living in many other similar localities in other 
parts of the World. All over the World there must be many such délinas 
f divers forms and sizes, in which water, fog and air have collected. The 
Earth itself, though, stands clear in that clear sky which contains the stars 
and which goes by the name of Aether in the standard vocabulary of the 
astronomers. The colluvies that is perpetually collecting in the Earth's 
délinas is the Aether's sediment. We denizens of the dólinas imagine, in 
our ignorance, that we are living on the Earth's surface, as some denizen 
of the bottom of the Sea might imagine that he was living on the Sea's 
surface and might suppose that the Sea was the Sky because he could see 
the Sun and the rest of the stars through the water. I am assuming, of 
course, that he is too sluggish and feeble ever to have been able to reach 
the surface, emerge, poke his head out of the Sea into our habitat, and 
behold how much clearer and lovelier this is than his own; I am also 
assuming that he has never heard of our habitat at second hand, Well, we 
are in precisely the situation of my imaginary inhabitant of the Sea. 
Living, as we live, in a dólina, we imagine ourselves to be living on the 
Earth’s surface, and we call the Air the Sky, under the illusion that this 
Air is the medium—which can only be the Sky—through which the stars 
are travelling in their courses. The reality, though, is the same in our actual 
‘ease as in my imaginary one. We are too feeble and sluggish to be capable 
of making our way out into the stratosphere; but, if anyone could reach its 
upper limit—for instance, by contriving to fly—and could then poke his 
head out, he would see the counterpart of what fish see here when they 
poke their heads out of the Sea and behold our habitat. If he had the 
stamina to endure this beatific vision, he would recognise that these are 
the true Sky and the true Light and the true Earth." 


‘This Platonic conceit is an apt simile of Life on Earth. An earth- 
bound citizen of This World is the unsuspecting prisoner of his inferior 
habitat; an involuntary citizen of This World who is at the same time 
a conscious and active citizen of the Civitas Dei is like the fish which 
has put its head out into the Air or the flying man who has put his head 


1 The Setbo-Croat name for a precipitous-sided depression produced by che decom- 
position of limestone. The same formation can De scen by an English student af geology, 
Bearer home, in the limestone country in Westmorland, and, farther ecl, in (hé corti 
of Yucatan, 3 Plato: Phaedo, 109. 
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out into the Aether. The soldier serving in the Church Militant on 
Earth knows that This World is a spiritual battlefield that is not his 
spiritual home. 

“Iris written of Cain that he founded a commonwealth; but Abel—true 
to the type of the pilgrim and sojourner that he was—did not do the like. 
For the Commonwealth of the Saints is not of This World, though it does 
give birth to citizens here in whose persons it performs its pilgrimage 
until the time of its kingdom shall come—the time when it will gather 
them all together”! 


If we adopt this Augustinian Platonic Weltanschauung as our own and 
attempt, in the light of it, to envisage terrestrial history sub specie 
aeternitatis, what significance shall we find in the idea of progress in 
This World? 

Inthe Age of the Civilizations, progress, in so far as human minds had 
entertained this idea at all, had often been identified with the progressive 
improvement of some terrestrial institution: a tribe, a city-state, an 
empire, a church, a system of knowledge or ‘know-how’, a school of art, 
a code of morals. If this conception of the meaning of progress were 
credible to the pilgrim-citizens on Earth of the Civitas Dei, they would 
indeed be of all men most miserable,? since they are aware that, in a 
terrestrial life infected with Original Sin, neither souls nor institutions 
can carry progress to perfection, and are also aware that, whatever may 
be the ultimate destiny of souls, institutions are earth-bound creations 
of Man in an imperfect world whose limitations they can never tran- 
scend.? We have seen, in fact, that the idolization of institutions is an 
intellectual and spiritual error that entails the nemesis of social disaster, 
and that the self-inflicted penalty for thjs perversity is the greater, the 
nobler the institution that is sacrilegiously taken as a substitute for the 
One True God.* The last word on all institutions had been pronounced 
in the verdict on one master-institution which the Gospel attributed to 
Christ: “And he said unto them: The Sabbath was made for Man, and 
not Man for the Sabbath.'5 Man was not made for the Sabbath or for any 
other institution because Man was made for God. "Thou hast made us 
for Thee, and our heart is unquiet until it finds rest in Thee. The 
touchstone of the value of an institution is whether it helps or hinders 
Man to find his way back to his Maker, and an institution will become. 
an obstacle to Man's true end of glorifying God and enjoying Him 
forever if it is taken as being an end in itself instead of being used as the 
mere means that is all that it truly is. 

But, if institutions are means and not ends, what is the significance 
and the purpose of the social heritage, far transcending the temporal 
and spatial limits of any single human life on Earth, which institutions 

1 Saint Augustine: De Civitate Dei, Book XV, chap. , quoted in V. vi. 366, 

Ern 


3 If the writer of the Book of Revelation had been the denizen, not of s circu 
Mediterranean Roman Empire, but of a twentieth-century Westernizing World, 


‘wishful thought in chapter xxi, Verse 1, would sesuredly have been there were no more 
institutions” instead of there was no riore sea 
‘See IV. iv. 305-423, and pp. 548-9, above, 5 Mark ii. 27. 


6 'Fecisti noa ed Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te 
Augustine: Confessions, Book 1, chap. 1). 
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embody, preserve, and transmit? All men of good will feel that it 
is God's will that, in their transit through This World, they should 
spend themselves in labouring for other human beings, living in distant. 
places or destined to be born at remote future dates, whom they will 
never meet in the flesh; their only means of serving these unknown 
brethren of theirs is to make their mark for good on Man's social heritage 
by leaving some institution better than they found it; and they not only 
feel that this terrestrial duty is compatible with their allegiance to the 
Kingdom of God; they feel that they would be,traitors to the Civitas 
Dei if they held back from playing their part in establishing its rule in 
the form of a terrestrial Society in an imperfect world through which 
they are making their brief pilgrim-passages. Is there any solution of 
this apparent contradiction? 

A Bat step towards resolving itis to remind ourselves that in This 
World, as in the rest of the Kingdom of God, all spiritual reality, and 
therefore all spiritual value, resides in persons; for this means that 
social heritage which alienztes souls from God and leads them to 
disaster, when it is idolized as an end in itself, has a legitimate use and 
a genuine value in so far as it is dedicated to a beneficent service for 
individual human beings in their brief lives on Earth. Improvements in 
this social heritage, which register social ‘progress’, are to be estimated 
and valued according to their effect in increasing the possibilities for 
individual human beings in This World to live good lives. In taking this 
as the criterion of progress, the adherents of the higher religions will 
have the suffrages of any pagans who are innocent of Leviathan-worshiy 
but, whereas a good pagan will work for an improvement in material 
opportunities for individual human beings through an enrichment of 
the social heritage in terms of mundane values, the pilgrim-citizen on 
Earth of the Kingdom of God will work to enrich the social heritage in 
terms of spiritual values in the hope of thereby helping God to create 
opportunities for souls to come nearer to doing His will during their 
transits through This World. 

Servants of God will be aware that spiritual progress, in this sense, 
will incidentally bring mundane progress in its train. ‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” They will also be aware that, on the principle of 
Solomon’s Choice, the mundane progress that will be made in this 
incidental way will be far greater than the utmost that could be attained 
by aiming direct at a mundane goal.* But they will never lose sight of the 
truth that, in praying for progress in This World in the words ‘Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done in Earth as it is in Heaven’, they are 
praying for a progressive increase in the means of grace within the reach 
of souls during their service in a Church Militant on Earth that will 
never be a perfect embodiment of the Kingdom of Heaven—though, in 
this refractory terrestrial province, it is the Kingdom’s lawfully com- 
missioned and effectively serving representative. The Lord's Prayer, 
prayed with this intention, gives an answer, in the form of a spiritual 
act, to our perplexing question how, if spiritual progress in Time in 

? Matt vi. 33. Cp. Luke xii, 31 + See pp. 388, 510, and 546-8, above, 
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‘This World means progress achieved by individual souls during their 
brief passages through This World to the Other World, there can be at 
the same time such a thing in This World as spiritual progress taking 
place over a Time-span far longer than that of individual lives on Earth 
—a span running into the thousands of years that had been taken by the 
historical development of the higher religions from the rise of Tammuz- 
"worship and the generation of Abraham to the Christian Era. 

This historical evidence for progress did not necessarily invali 
Christian view that there was no reason to expect any change in un- 
redeemed Human Nature so long as human life on Earth went on. It was 
conceivable that, till the face of this planet should cease to be physically 
habitable by Man, the endowment of individual human beings with 
natural goodness, and their infection with Original Sin, might remain 
about the same, on the average, as they had always been so far as 
human knowledge went. The most primitive societies known to Modern 
Western anthropologists in the life or by report! presented examples 
both of natural goodness and of innate wickedness that were on a 
spiritual par with those presented in the histories of the highest mundane 
civilizations and highest religious societies that had yet come into exis- 
tence. There had been no perceptible variation in the average sample of 
Human Nature in the past; there was no warrant in the evidence of 
History for expecting any great variation in the future either for better 
or for worse. ‘The likewise Christian hope of a spiritually new species 
of personality, of which the first-fruits? had already been manifested in 
Christ and in the Saints, might never receive fulfilment in a regeneration 
of Mankind in the mass—even in the vastly prolonged possible acon 
of life on Earth which was the scientific setting of this Christian hope in 
the minds of latter-day Western philosophers. Yet, even if this hope of 
a future spiritual mutation of terrestrial Human Nature, which was 
authorized by Christian doctrine and by a post-Christian Western 
scientific Weltanschauung alike, were never to be realized, the past 
history of religious revelation would still bear witness that an unre- 
generate Human Nature was nevertheless a field in which there might be 
spiritual progress in Time extending over an unlimited number of suc- 
cessive generations of Human Life on Earth; for this history bore 
witness to the opportunity that, in despite of the spiritual imperfection 
of Human Nature, was offered to souls, by way of the learning that comes 
through suffering, for attaining to a closer communion with God, and 
becoming less unlike Him, during their brief individual transits through 
this mortal life. 

‘What Christ, with the Prophets before Him and the Saints after 
Him, had bequeathed to the Christian Church, and what the Church, 
by virtue of having been fashioned into an incomparably effective 
institution, had succeeded in accumulating, preserving, communicating, 
and transmitting to successive generations of Christians, was a growing 
fund of illumination and of grace: ‘illumination’ in the sense of a 


7 Pater W. Schmidt's views on the religion of Primitive Man are touched upon on 


? See III. ii, 233-5, and p. 455, above. 
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‘revealed discovery’ of the true nature of God and the true end of Man 
in both This World and the Kingdom of Heaven, and ‘grace’ in the sense 
of an ‘inspired will’ to attain to a closer communion with God in the 
dólina of This World. The founders of the other living higher religions, 
and the followers of their founders, had made their divers contributions, 
in diverse measure, to the growing spiritual heritage of Mankind on 
Earth. In this matter of increasing spiritual opportunity for souls in their 
passages through this earthly life, there was assuredly an inexhaustible 
possibility of progress in ‘This World. 

TE we accept this interpretation of the meaning of ‘progress’, 
one last question, Were the spiritual opportunities given by Christianity 
and the other higher religions indispensable conditions for a soul’s 
‘salvation’ through a saving conformation of its personal will to God’s 
will in the course of the soul’s passage through Life on Earth? 

If the answer to this question were in the affirmative, then the 
innumerable generations of men who had never had access to the illu- 
mination and grace conveyed by Christianity and the other higher 
religions would have been born and have died without a chance of the 
salvation which is the true end of Man and the true purpose of Life on 
Earth. Such a sacrifice of past generations for the sake of Posterity 
might be conceivable, however repugnant, if we believed that the true 
vurpose of Life on Earth was, not the preparation of souls for another 
fe, but the establishment in This World of an ant-like human society 
whose improvement was an end in itself without regard to the spiritual, 
or even material, welfare of ‘man-power’ whose raison d'étre was to 
furnish fodder for Mars’ war-machine and fuel for Moloch’s furnace. 
If progress were to be taken as meaning the social progress of Leviathan 
and not the spiritual progress of individual souls, then it would be, 
perhaps, conceivable that, for the gain and glory of an inhuman body 
social, innumerable earlier generations should have been doomed to 
live a lower life in order that a higher life might subsequently be lived 
by successors who had entered into their labours in order to be sacrificed 
in their turn on the altar of an idolized collective human power that, 
on this view, would be the paramount end to which all human lives 
were, and ought to be, equally subservient. This nightmare view of 
human destinies might be conceivable on the hypothesis that individual 
souls existed for the sake of Society, and not for their own sake or for 
God's, but such a belief is not only repugnant but is inconceivable as 
well when we are thinking in terms of the history of Religion, in which 
the progress of individual souls through This World towards God, and 
not the progress of Society in This World, is the end in which the 
supreme value is found. Worshippers of the One True God who believed 
that He had revealed His power to Man as being a self-sacrificing love 
could not consistently believe that God's method, unfolded in Man's 
history, of imparting illumination and grace to men on Earth in suc- 
cessive instalments, beginning at a very recent date in the terrestrial 
history of the Human Race, and even then vouchsafed only gradually 
in the course of generations and centuries, could have entailed the 
consequence that the vast majority of souls born into This World so far, 
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who had had no share in this spiritual opportunity, had, on that account, 
been spiritually lost. 

If we believe that the true end of Man is ‘to glorify God and fully to 
enjoy Him for ever’,t we must believe that this glorious opportunity of 
attaining to communion with God and beholding the Beatific Vision 
had been open to every creature that had ever been raised by God to the 
spiritual stature of Humanity. A human being may be defined as a 
personality with a will of its own capable of making moral choices 
between good and evil, and it was impossible to believe that Man's 
Creator, who had manifested His power as Love Incarnate, would ever 
have endowed any human creature with the capacity to alienate himself 
from God by willing evil without also placing within his reach means of 
grace sufficient to enable him to reconcile himself with God by willing 
"Thy will be done’. God's provision of effective means of salvation for 
human souls on Earth did not have to wait for God's progressive self- 
revelation; for the altar dedicated ‘to the Unknown God” which caught 
Saint Paul's eye at Athens had always been visible in every pagan human 
heart to the eye of a God whose own merciful providence had placed it 
there, 


‘God that made the World and all things therein . . . hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the Earth . . . that 
they should seek the Lord if haply they might feel after Him and find 
‘Him—though He be not far from every one of us.* 


The spiritual operation of the grace of an Unknown God on souls 
ignorantly worshipping Him might be likened to the physical effect of 
the Gulf Stream on the material life of Man on the Atlantic seaboard of 
Europe, The genial climate that an ever-flowing Gulf Stream was per- 
petually bringing with it had made it possible for Primitive Man to 
work his way along the Atlantic Riviera of the Old World, from 
Gibraltar to the North Cape, up to latitudes in which, beyond the range 
of the Gulf Stream's influence, he would have found himself unable to 
gain any foothold at all; and thereafter, in the medieval phase of Western 
history, the same still unknown physical benefactor had made it also 
possible for a life that was not just bare life, but a good life; to be lived 
in the same high latitudes by Man in process of civilization. All these 
human beneficiaries of the Gulf Stream had lived and died in ignorance 
of the Gulf Stream’s existence, not to speak of its provenance. Yet the 
denizens of European coastlands that would have been uninhabitable, if 
they had not been laved by a current making across the Atlantic from. 
the Gulf of Mexico, did not have to wait to benefit from its effect until 
they had detected its operation and traced it to its source as a conse- 
quence of their tardy discovery of the New World. Their ignorance did 
not impair the effectiveness of the Gulf Stream's operation during the 
aeons in which they supposed (so far as they thought about their situa- 


1 Answer to Question z in the Larger Catechism agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines st Westminster with the Assistance of Commissioners from the Church 
of Sealand. amd approved Anno 1648 by the General Assembly of the Church of 

T Acts xvii, 24 and 26-27. 3 See Aristote: Polities, Book I, chap. 2, § 8. 
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tion at all) that they were living at the World's End—in their unaware- 
ness of the presence, on the farther side of a temporarily estranging sea, 
of another hemisphere whose unsuspected radiation, through the medium 
of the intervening Ocean, was the one thing that, all this time, had been 
making life possible for them in their northerly habitat. If the goodness 
of God's creatures reflected the goodness of God Himself, believers in 
God might feel confident that the children of the age-long "Days of 
Ignorance’ would be mustered in the Communion of Saints, in fellow- 
ship with the heirs of a latter-day Promise, at the time when the King- 
dom of God would gather all its pilgrim-citizens together'—a time 
which is Now in the Eternity of I AM? 

But, if men on Earth had not had to wait for the recent advent of 
progressively revealed higher religions in order to become eligible, 
during their lives on Earth, for being received into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, then what difference had the advent on Earth of the higher 
religions really made? The difference—and it was a momentous one— 
surely was that, under the new dispensation, a soul which did make the 
best of its spiritual opportunities in This Life would be advancing 
farther towards communion with God and towards likeness to God 
under the conditions of life on Earth than had been possible for souls 
that had not been illuminated, during their pilgrimage on Earth, by the 
light of the higher religions. A pagan soul, no less than a Christian, 
Buddhist, Muslim, or Hindu soul, would have ultimate salvation within 
its reach; but a soul which had been offered, and had opened itself to, 
the illumination and the grace that the higher religions conveyed, would, 
while still in This World, be more brightly irradiated with the light of 
the Other World than a pagan soul that had attained salvation, with 
God's help, through making the best, in This World, of the narrower 
‘opportunity here open to it during its earthly pilgrimage. The soul that 
had lived on Earth under the new dispensation could attain, while still on 
Earth, a greater measure of Man's greatest good in This Life than could 
be attained by any pagan soul in this earthly stage of its existence. 

‘This enlargement of the spiritual opportunity offered to souls for 
spiritual progress in This World during their transits from birth to 
death had been the aim, the effect, and the test of the historical progress 
of Religion in This World as manifested in the epiphany of the higher 
religions. "Their pacific conquests might, and almost certainly would, 
bring with them incidentally an immeasurable improvement in the 
material, as well as the spiritual, welfare of individual human beings 
during their lifetimes on Earth; but a spiritual progress in This World 
‘was the boon for which Christians were asking when they prayed "Thy 
will be done in Earth as it is in Heaven’; and a salvation that was within 
reach of all men of goodwill—sons of ignorance as well as witting heirs 
of the Promise—who made the most of their spiritual opportunities on 
Earth, however narrow these opportunities might be, was the grace for 
which Christians were asking when they prayed “Thy Kingdom come’, 

Tn praying this prayer, they were not aking fora millennial mundane 


1 Saint Augustine, quoted on p. 61, above. 
^ Brod, ük a4; Joba visi S 
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felicity in an earthly paradise that had been more aptly named ‘the City 
of Swine’—though it was certain that even a distant approximation to 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth would have the 
incidental effect of ridding terrestrial human life of the ordinary social 
evils—the scourge of war and the cancer of class-conflict—which, down 
to the time of writing, had been the bane of Man in Process of Civiliza- 
tion. In praying "Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done’, Christians 
were asking, not for social welfare, but for spiritual trouble that would 
remain unabated even if all current social problems were to be solved. 

This truth had been made manifest in an apparent paradox in the 
lives of the Saints. It was notorious that saints suffered from an acute 
and painful sense of sin with which Phomme moyen sensuel was not 
affcted, and that this conviction of their own sinfulness was apt to 
increase pari passu with their spiritual progress. The explanation, of 
course, was not that the Saints were in fact more sinful than ordinary 
sinners, and not that the Saints simulated—out of over-scrupulosity, 
affectation, or hypocrisy—a conviction of sinfulness which they did not 
genuinely feel. Their jidgement on themselves vas uteri sincere and 
was also fully justified; for, high though their spiritual performance 
might tower above the level attained by the rest of Mankind, their 
standard of spiritual endeavour dwarfed the ordinary human standard 
to a far higher degree. The gap between ideal and achievement was, 
indeed, of a different order of magnitude in the Saints and in other 
human souls on Earth; for, in catching a glimpse on Earth of the Beatific 
Vision, the Saints had taken the measure by which the highest fights 
of terrestrial Human Nature fell short of God's perfection. ‘The Saints" 
superhuman intuition of their own unworthiness of God was the seal 
of their sainthood and the inspiration of their spiritual prowess; but it 
was also the source of a spiritual agony which the unsaintly majority 
of Mankind could never experience. 

‘The Saints were ‘the successors of the Christ of the Gospels, who 
imitate{d], with an originality of their own, though this only imperfectly, 
what He [had been] to perfection’? and the agony that was their portion 
had been suffered, a fortiori, by their Master. 


“Then came to Him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, 
worshipping Him and desiring a certain thing of Him. And He said unto 
her: What wilt thou? She saith unto Him: Grant that these my two sons 

ay sit, the one on Thy right hand and the other on the left, in Thy 
kingdom. But Jesus answered and said: Ye know not what ye ask. Are 
ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptised with 
the baptism that I am baptised with?» 


If God and Man were united in one person, the tension between the 
‘two natures would be so ineffably severe that a crucified man would be 
the only kind of man that an Incarnate God could be. So great is the 


Onten), p. 115). 
S Malk. Xx: 2022; op. Mark x. 35-38. 
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cost of ‘the creation ofa new species composed of one unique individual’. 
Creation spells agony because learning through suffering is the only 
means of spiritual transfiguration. ‘ 

At this cost, can any human being be made a son of God in the course 
of his passage through a world which is ‘une machine à faire des dieux’ ?+ 
Perhaps the spiritual achievement manifest in a transfigured soul on 
Earth “could not have been attained all at once for the aggregate of 
Mankind’. Certainly the transfigured soul's ‘desire is with God's help 
to complete the creation of the Human Species and to make of Humanity 
what it would have been from the beginning if it had been capable of 
constituting itself definitively without the help of Man himself’.+ But, 
since Man cannot become what God wills him to be save by willing 
God's will with a will of his own, we cannot conceive of Man in This 
World overcoming sin through a mutation of Human Nature that would 
render the Soul incapable of sinning; for without a capacity for sin 
there can be no freedom of moral choice and no possibility of learning 
through suffering; and a creature that could neither choose between 
right and wrong nor make spiritual progress through the spiritually 
perilous exercise of moral responsibility would be less, not more, than 

umen and less capable of becoming godlike than Man was as men 
knew him in their sinful selves. A proneness to sin—O felix culpa®—was 
the spiritual price that Life had paid for becoming human, as mortality 
was the physical price that it had paid for an, organic evolution beyond 
the limitations of the amoeba. The creation of the Human Species would 
be completed in a terrestrial Communion of Saints who would be free 
from sin, not because they would be incapable of it, but because each 
soul, in its passage through This Life, would be co-operating with God, 
at the cost of sore spiritual travail, in transfiguring its human nature 
with the help of God's grace; and, since without God's help this spiritual 
achievement was beyond the power of Man, the means of grace ob- 
tained, accumulated, transmitted, and increased in the spiritual warfare 
of the Church Militant on Earth was the pearl of great price in Man's 
social heritage—the earnest of a hope, given to Man by God, that Sin, 
like Death, might be, not expunged, but conquered. 
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TABLE OF TYPES OF ENDINGS OF 
UNIVERSAL STATES 


Type I 
(Illustrated in the histories of the Yucatec, Arabic Muslim, Hittite, 
Central American, Chibcha Andean, Hindu, and main Orthodox Christian 
civilizations) 


Act I: The breakdown of the civilization, precipitating a Time of 
‘Troubles. 

Act II: The successful invasion of the disintegrating civilization by 
an alien society before the disintegrating civilization has succeeded in 
stemming its Time of Troubles by establishing an indigenous universal 
state. 


Act III: One or other of two alternative sequels: 

A. A direct incorporation of the social tissue of the invaded civiliza- 
tion into the aggressive civilization’s body social (the fate suffered by 
the Yucatec Civilization at the hands of the Mexic, by the Arabic 
Muslim at the hands of the Iranic Muslim,? and perhaps also by the 
Hittite at the hands of the external proletariat of the Minoan World as 
an incidental effect of a post-Minoan Völkerwanderung?) 

B. Auutilization—unintended on both sides, yet effective nevertheless 
—of the aggressive alien civilization’s act of aggression in order to pro- 
vide the invaded society with a universal state of alien workmanship in 
lieu of one made by its own hands (the tour de force achieved by the 
Central American Civilization, which found its universal state in the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain; by the Chibcha province of 
the Andean World; which found its universal state in the Spanish 


= The Chibchis’ domain lay within the latter-day frontiers of the Latin American 


‘Andean Civilization in its birthplace in the valley-bottome slong the Peruvian coast (see 
T.i rat, 122, 322-3, and 334; L. ii. 34). The Chibchas revealed their cultural inferiority 
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Viceroyalty of New Granada; by the Hindu Society, which found its 
"universal state first in the Mughal Raj and then in the British Raj; 
and by the main body of the Orthodox Christian Society, which found 
its universal state in the Ottoman Empire’). 


Aet IV: One or other of two alternative sequels to Alternative B in 
Act HI: 

A. A direct incorporation of the submerged society into the body 
social of the alien society that has provided it with its universal state, 
through the break-up of this universal state into 'successor-states" that 
gain admission to the comity of states into which the incorporating 
society’s body politic is articulated, (At the time of writing this seemed? 
to be the destiny of the Central American and Chibcha Andean societies 
since the conversion of the corresponding portions of the former Spanish 
Empire into the Republics of Mexico and Colombia. At the same date 
it looked as if the Hindu Society would go the same way, now that, in 
1947, a Hindu universal state, which had found its second avatar 
in the British Raj, had broken up into two ‘successor-states’—the 
Indian Union and Pakistan—both of which had shown their desire to 
be members of a Western comity of states by remaining within the 
British Commonwealth and joining the United Nations Organization.) 

B. A break-up of the alien universal state—producing a perceptible 
social interregnum occupied by rudiments of the normal creative 
achievements of the internal and the external proletariat (the triumph 
of a universal church and a Völkerwanderung), but overtaken and over- 
aid, before these rudiments have had time to develop, by the incorpora- 
tion of the mortal remains of the defunct universal state into the body 


to their contemporaries in the heart of the Andean World by their persistence in the 
Fuss of umn npc afer th ad Beon mon comply supe bin he 

"unde of the Inca Empire (ee Joyes, op. sits pp. 28-29 and 3ga] an indigenous 
Andean universal sate under whose rale the Chibehae, unlie the Karas, bad not been 
rough, Ia the Chibcha province of she Andes Civilization, as in theres of its domi, 
thia civilization was already im decline by the ume when ihe Spanish congucstadores 
arrived on the scene; but, while in other paris of the Andean World a univers! atate 
Tad already Seen established by the Trcas, the Chibcha province, ine the Centrai 
American World, was then stil in ie Time of Troubles, The Spaniards found the 
peoples of what was t be Colombia, like those of what was to be Mexico, in the throes 
Gt a destructive Fratrieidal warfare among the local states, wich the local principality of 
Bogoti winning ita vay towards a regiona! domination such as was all but Achieved in 
enim America by the Arte principality of Tenochtitlan (see Joyce, op. ci Ebo r3 17). 
Ta both cases, the imminent universal state was provided by th alien invaders ate they 
had grerihrown the native militarists on the eve of their Anal triumph. 

E SETE i Yy nd ONCE ge and ays 

Ta and 17 27: IV. iv. 3 08/70, and 346, m. 2 (on p. 347); 

Viv, tos and 107; V. vi 298-300. 

ibis tentative fom of expen seemed advisable inthis case in vie of the recent 
grcemergence of the Arabic Muslim Society as a separate socal entity afier no los than 
fire hundred years of incorporation in the body ao n 
Under the Ottoman regime (aee IV. iv. 113-14). lude: 
In Mexico in 2» T919 and thee was sell i p 


‘the Geet ofa 
- = whole of the domain of the Andean 
standing the contrary view expressed in IV, iv. 80-83), 
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social of another alien civilization. (This seemed at the time of writing. 
to be the destiny of the Orthodox Christian population that had once 
constituted the Ottoman Millet-i-Rum. The first step taken by all the 
Orthodox Christian 'successor-states! of the Ottoman Empire had been. 
to organize themselves on the basis of a Modern Western nationalism. 
and to seek admission to the Western comity of states.)* 


Type IT 

(Illustrated in the histories of the Andean, Babylonic, Syriac, and 
Indic civilizations, the Western medieval city-state cosmos, and the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan) 


Act I: The breakdown of the civilization, precipitating a Time of 
‘Troubles. 


Act II: The foundation of an indigenous universal state (the Empire 
of the Incas in Andean history, the Neo-Babylonian Empire in Baby- 
Ionic history, the Achaemenian Empire in Syriac history, the Mauryan 
Empire in Indic history, the Napoleonic Empire in the history of the 
Western medieval city-state cosmos,? the Tokugawa Shogunate in the 
history of Japan). 


Act ITI: The overthrow of the indigenous universal state, through the 
successful intrusion of an alien civilization, before the exhaustion of the 
rally which the foundation of the indigenous universal state has in- 
augurated (the overthrow of the Inca Empire by Spanish conguistadores 
from Western Christendom; of the Neo-Babylonian Empire by the 
‘Achaemenian agents of the Syriac Civilization; of the Achaemenian 
and Mauryan Empires by Macedonian conquerors from the Hellenic 
World; of the Napoleonic Empire by the ferment of Modern Western 
political ideas of which the French empire-builders themselves were 
the principal disseminators; of the Tokugawa Empire by the impact 
of a Western Civilization equipped with the armaments of the Indus- 
trial Age). 


Act IV: One or other of three alternative sequels: 

A. A direct absorption of the invaded society into the intrusive alien 
society's body social (the fate of the Western medieval city-state cosmos, 
which was reabsorbed into the main body social of the Western 
Crain, as a result of the Napoleonic Empire's meteoric rise and 
al 

B. A utilization of the aggressive alien civilization’s act of aggression 
in order to replace the invaded society’s overthrown indigenous universal 
state with an alien substitute and thereby allow the universal state phase 
of the history of the invaded society to complete its course. (The 
universal state phase of Babylonic history, begun under the indigenous 


3 For this ending of the Ottoman Empire, see TV. iv. 76-78 and 188-0; V. v. 294-302 
and gao. 
= For this historical function of the Napoleonic Empire, see V. v. 619742 
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Neo-Babylonian Empire, was continued under the alien Achaemenian 
Empire and was completed under the alien Seleucid Monarchy; the 
universal state phase of Andean history, begun under the indigenous 
Empire of the Incas, was completed under the alien Spanish Vice- 
royalty of Peru.?) 

C. Persistent and eventually successful efforts on the part of the 
invaded civilization to expel the intrusive civilization from the whole 
of its domain (the eventual expulsion of Hellenism from both the Syriac 
World and the Indie World) 


Act V: Sequels to the alternative courses B and C in Act IV: 


A. The sequel to Act IV, Alternative B, appears to be the incorpora- 
tion of the invaded society into the body social of an intrusive society 
that has provided it with a continuation of its indigenous universal 
state. (The inheritance of the mortal remains of the Babylonic Society 
was contested between the Syriac and the Hellenic Society, and in this 
contest the Syriac Society was the victor;* the remains of the Andean 
Society appeared to have been incorporated into the body social of the 
Western Society since the conversion of the Spanish Viceroyalty of 
Peru into the Republics of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador.?) 

B. The sequel to Act IV, Alternative C, is the reintegration and 
resumption of the indigenous universal state that has been overthrown 
before the completion of its course by the irruption of an intrusive alien 
civilization (the resumption, in the Syriac World, of the Achaemenian 
Empire in the new shape of the Arab Caliphate * the resumption, in the 
Indic World, of the Mauryan Empire in the new shape of the Guptan 
Empire’). 


Act VI: The sequel to Act V, Alternative B: A break-up, in due 
course, of the reintegrated indigenous universal state, producing a social 
interregnum occupied by the normal creative achievements of the 
internal and external proletariats: the triumph of a universal church 
and a Völkerwanderung (mass-conversions to Islam and inroads of 
Eurasian, Afrasian, and Western Christian barbarians at the break-up 
of the Arab Caliphate; mass-conversions to Hinduism and inroads of 
Eurasian barbarians at the break-up of the Guptan Empire’), 


125-8; V. vi. 210711. 


L1 Hy and V. v 245, At the time of writing this opinion could be no more 
than tnt, Yor she was given above on posso e. s The then ll apparenti? 
sluggish native peasantry of Boivin and Peru might prove one Gay to be changed with 
Eha dame explosive force that bad already erupted from a corresponding soc atatum 


în Mexico. 
Sze i, 76-77. The Achaemenian Empire had an abortive alien heir în the shape of 
the Seleucid Monarchy, and the Arab Caliphate an abortive indigenous precursor in the 
Shape of the Sesantan Empire 

"Sce Li 85 86. The Mauryan Empire had a succession of abortive alien heirs inthe 
shapes ofthe Bactian Greek Empire und the Kushan Empire, and the Gupt Banpoe 

Ajorive precursor in de Andre Empire, 
Sei qa; Vv 128 and 2d 

ce LL AS V. vs 197-8 and 276-9, 
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Type IIT 
(Illustrated in the histories of the Hellenic, Sinic, Sumeric, and 
Russian Orthodox Christian civilizations).' 


‘Act I: The breakdown of the civilization, precipitating a Time of 
‘Troubles. 

Act IT: The foundation of an indigenous universal state (the Roman 
Empire in Hellenic history, the Ts'in and Han Empire in Sinic history, 
the Empire of Sumer and Akkad in Sumeric history, the Union of 
Muscovy and Novgorod in Russian history). 


Act III: A collapse of the indigenous universal state as the result of 
a fresh collapse of the disintegrating society (the collapse of the Roman 
Empire in the third century of the Christian Era;? the collapse of the 
Prior Han Dynasty just after the beginning of the Christian Era? the 
downfall of Ur-Engur’s (alias Ur-Nammu's) dynasty circa 2026 or 1962 
B.c.;* the bout of anarchy in the early years of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era which is known as ‘the Time of Troubles? in the 
Russian historical tradition’), 

Act IV: A restoration of the prostrate indigenous universal state by 
one or other of two alternative means: 

A. By self-help (the restoration of the Roman Empire by Illyrian 
marchmen, of the Han Empire by the Posterior Han Dynasty, of the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad by Amorite marchmen).° 

B. By self-help reinforced by the reception of an alien civilization. 
(The restoration, by the new dynasty of the Romanovs, of an empire. 
which the House of Rurik had failed to save from collapse, corresponds 
to the restoration of the Prior Han Empire by the Posterior Han? the 
new feature is the subsequent reception of the Western Civilization by 
Peter the Great in order to enable the restored Russian universal state. 
to hold its own in a Westernizing World.) 


Act V: Sequels to the alternative courses A and B in Act IV; 

A. A break-up, in due course, of the restored universal state, pro- 
ducing asocial interregnum occupied by the normal creative achievements 
of the internal and external proletariats: the triumph of a universal 
church and a Vólkerwanderung (mass conversions to Christianity and 
inroads of North European, Eurasian, and Afrasian barbarians at 
the break-up of the Roman Empire; mass-conversions to the Maha- 
yana and inroads of Eurasian barbarians at the break-up of the Han 
thas the endings ofthe Minoan and the Mayan anierul aac Hke iae conformed t 
thoes teeter mt aa eae on 


a See IV. iv. 8; V. v. a19 and 649-56; V. vi. 207 and apr, 
3 See V. vi. aos. 
4 See V. vi; 297, and the Note on Chronology, x. 171-2 and 22. 


2 See V. vi. art. 
* For references to previous passages touching on these restorations, sec nn. 2,3, and 


on this page. 
Mi Yoi: armaa, 


Tsee 
8 See L1. 41=42 and 62-63; V. v. 8o and 220-2. 
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Empire;! inroads of Eurasian barbarians and Kassites and Hittites at 
the break-up of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad*) 

B. A break-up, in due course, of the restored universal state, pro- 
ducing a perceptible social interregnum, but overtaken and overlaid, 
before the interregnum has had time to produce its normal phenomena, 
by a further stage of the progressive incorporation of the dissolving 
society into the alien society to which it has been deliberately assimilating 
itself since the restoration of its universal state (the decay and downfall 
of the Tsardom, after the exhaustion of the tonic of eighteenth-century 
‘Western ‘enlightened Monarchy’, and its prompt replacement by the 
"Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as a vehicle of the nineteenth- 
century Western social gospel of Marxism).* 


Type IV 
(Illustrated in the history of the Egyptiac Civilization) 


Act I: The breakdown of the civilization, precipitating a "Time of 
‘Troubles (at some time between the end of the Fourth Egyptiac Dynasty 
circa 2500 B.C, and the fall of the Sixth Dynasty circa 2200 5.0). 


‘Act II: The foundation of an indigenous universal state (the Egyptiac 
‘Middle Empire’) 

Act ITI: A break-up, in due course, of the universal state, producing 
a social interregnum occupied by the normal creative achievements of 
the internal and external proletariats: the triumph of a universal church 
and a Völkerwanderung (mass conversions to the Osirian Church? and 
the occupation of Lower Egypt by the Hyksos barbarians®). 


Act IV: A premature termination of the social interregnum, before 
it has run its normal course, and before the dissolution of the moribund 


2 See Li 88; V. v. o and 2 
2 Bee Lj ross and t21; V. V. 263-4 
3 The decay ofthe Teardom might be dated from the failure of the reforma, car 

‘out in the eighteen-sixes, to bring and keep Russin abreast 
flare was brutally but effectively proclaimed in the assassination of the Tear 
Alexander TI in AD, 1881; and the consequent reversion of the Imperial régime to 4 
policy of repression in the tradition of Tear Nicholas T was powerless to avert the down- 
TL of the Trerdom in a. 1917; but the long impending interregnum had no sooner 
arrived than fe was brought to an end by the establishment ofthe Soviet régime, In one 
‘epoch régime unminakably represented a farther step in che process of Wesiernizar 
on. Under the inspiration of Western ideology" the Russian Communists ploughed 
dec where Peter the Grex hoe had merely scratched the mace of the ground, acr 
‘been content with Westerizing his professionel soldiers and administrators; the 
Communists serthemetves to Westernize the masses by making them iterate and train- 
ing them in a Modern Western industrial technique, At the same ime, the policy of the 
Russian Communists was equivocal. Though Marxism was a Western creed, fe was a 
revolutionary one which, in its Western homeland, was directed against the Western 
ancien régime; and on Russian ground and in Russian hands it might be brought to bear, 
Bot merely against the latest phase of the Western Civilization, but against the West as 
such, in el ie manifestations, as the Westem Romantic movement had been tumed to 
account, in the nineteenth century, by the Russian Slavophils (fr this ambiguity in the 
ommunism, see LIT. ik. 200-2 and 364-5; V. Y. 181-73 
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society has had time to work itself out, by a sudden fanatical restoration. 
of the indigenous universal state (the Egyptiac ‘New Empire’). 


Act V: The maintenance of the restored universal state—and, with it, 
of the reanimated civilization—for a term comparable in length to the 
reanimated civilization’s original span of life. (In Egyptiac history, the 
restored universal state displayed an extraordinary tenacity: When 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, which had founded ‘the New Empire’ in the 
sixteenth century B.C., lost its impetus after a run of more than two 
hundred years, its task was taken over in the fourteenth century B. 
by a series of soldier emperors? reminiscent of those that, in the history 
of the original Egyptiac universal state, had taken over the Twelfth 
Dynasty's task in the eighteenth century s.c. When the régime of the 
soldier emperors of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, after 
having kept ‘the New Empire’ in being for another two hundred years, 
‘was eventually worn out, in its turn, by its own superhuman efforts 
expended in victoriously stemming, first the Hittite assaults upon the 
dominions of the Empire in Syria,* and then the avalanche of barbarian 
invaders that descended upon the northern borders of Egypt itself in the 
post-Minoan Valkerwanderung, the ecclesiastical power stepped into 
the breach laid open by the ultimate collapse of the secular power, and 
thereby tided the restored Egyptiac universal state over a critical 
moment in its history. Some three hundred years later, a persistent, 
and all but successful, attempt to re-establish the restored Egyptiac 
universal state, up to the frontiers once attained by it under the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, was made by the Ethiopian marchmen of the 
Egyptiac World from Napata;7 and, in the long series of successive 
alien dominations over the northern half of the Egyptiac World, for 
which the failure of the Napatan adventure in the seventh century B.C. 
opened the way, it proved impossible for any alien invader to keep his 
seat for long unless he could bring himself to overcome or dissemble 
his pride as a conqueror and his contempt for the conquered so far as 
to be willing to sit on the throne of the Pharaohs in the guise and insignia 
of a legitimate wearer of the Double Crown.’ Thus the simulacrum, at 
least, of the restored Egyptiac universal state—and, with it, the sub- 
stance of the Egyptiac culture—was maintained until the conversion 
of both the inhabitants of the Nile Valley and the Roman Imperial 
Government to the Syro-Hellenic syncretistic religion of Christianity; 


1$elignee 2 See IL 113. 3 See IV. iv. 42a, 


113; IV. iv. 8 and 4225 V. v. 237, 269, 290, and 3525 


199, n. 1, above; and p. 692, below. 


3 Eel nen. YA gat and sir 
7 See IT. E. md and Voy d 
3 fia Picts and tho sucesor the Roman Emperors had the intuition to con- 

ceive ofthis polieg and the tact to put tints efect, and at Goretantinople n the feet 
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and this conversion, through which the dissolution of the Egyptiac 
Society was at last consummated, was separated by a Time-span of more 
than two thousand years! from the date in the sixteenth century B.C. at 
which an Egyptiac Society, at that time apparently in extremis, had been 
given its surprising new lease of life by the sudden uprising of Amosis 
against the Hyksos.) 


Type V 
(Illustrated in the history of the Far Eastern Civilization in China) 


Act I: The breakdown of the civilization, precipitating a Time of 
‘Troubles. 


Act II: The foundation of a universal state by intrusive barbarians 
with a tincture of alien culture (the imposition of a universal state on the 
Far Eastern Society in China through the completion of the conquest of 
the Sung dominions by the Mongols? in A.D. 1280). 


Act III: A sudden fanatical replacement of the semi-alien universal 
state, before it has run its normal course, by an indigenous universal 
state (the expulsion of the Mongols from China by the Ming"), 


Act IV: The maintenance of the universal state—and, with it, of the 
civilization—beyond the term at which it might have been expected to 
give place to an interregnum, through the transfer of the universal state 
from enfeebled indigenous to vigorous barbarian hands instead of its 
breaking up and being replaced by a bevy of barbarian successor-states 
(the transfer of rule over an undivided China from the Ming Dynasty 
to the Manchus in the seventeenth century of the Christian Era). 


Act V: The transformation of the unexpired universal state into one 
of the parochial states of an alien society (the admission of China to the 
Western comity of states after the Chinese Revolution of A.D. 19115 and 
the subsequent transfer of her cultural allegiance from the Western 
Civilization to the Russian‘). 


ES 
2 For the dacture of Far Eastern Chistian culture which the Mongols had acquired 
before their see TE 237-8; TIL i. 451; V. v 309 and 348s 
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VI. B y ANNEX 


THE ROLE OF THE BYZANTINE ELEMENT 
IN MUSCOVY’S HERITAGE 


‘Waite the writer was revising his draft of the chapter to which this 
Annex attaches, he had the benefit of comments and criticisms from B. H. 
Sumner, the Warden of All Souls College, Oxford, and from Prince 
Dmitri Obolensky, the Reader in Russian and Balkan Medieval History 
in the University of Oxford, on the question of the degree to which the 
course of Muscovite History was affected by the influence of the By- 
zantine element in the Russian Orthodox Christian cultural heritage. 

B. H. Sumner’s opinion on this question is set out in the following 
passages of a letter of his, dated the 25th January, 1951, to the writer 
of this Study: 


“I find the build-up and development of the Muscovite state in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries very difficult to analyse, but, from what 
I have read of those two centuries from the Russian side, T should say 
that the most effective and practical influences in building up centralized 
administration and government came from aiitochthonous Russian 
developments of the semi-feudal conditions of Moscow and the other 
Russian principalities (shot through with a strong nationalist colouring), 
combined with some Tatar influence, but with little Byzantine influence. 
Ido not think, for instance, that either Ivan the Great or Ivan the Terrible 
regarded themselves as successors of the Byzantine emperors, or that 
they and their civil servants, boyars, diplomats, &c., had any idea of 
“oecumenical” pretensions. It is true that Ivan the Terrible, for instance, 
claimed to be Tsar “Autocrat”, Gosudar, and appointed by God, com- 
bining plenitude of power both vis-à-vis his subjects and as against any 
other states, but he never claimed to be the successor of the Basileus, or 
to be ‘‘oecumenical’ or “Tsar of the Orthodox Christians of the whole 
World" (that was the expression used by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
in a letter to Ivan in A.D. 1561, but not by Ivan). I don't think that it 
could be held that Ivan the Great and Ivan the Terrible and the civilians 
in Russia held that there had been any translatio imperii, or made any 
claim over all Christians or all Orthodox. 

“Such claims, implicitly or explicitly, had appeared from the end of the 
fifteenth century onwards, bound up with the idea of Moscow as the 
‘Third Rome, but, at any rate at that time, this idea, which admittedly 
had its origins in writings of certain monks, continued to be confined 
to certain ecclesiastical circles in Russia, with occasional echoes from 
Constantinople. It is striking, I think, that the official historiography of 
the sixteenth century in Russia, which was built up by the Tears, does 
not lean at all towards Byzantium: both in the chronicles and in Russian 
diplomacy of the time the emphasis is all on the heritage of Kiev, not at 
all on the heritage of Byzantium. ‘That, of course, was because of the 
continuous struggle for the Russian western lands against Lithuania- 
Poland. 

"From about A.D. 1470 onwards, for more than a century, Moscow had 
a whole series of overtures, either from Rome or from the Emperor, or 
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both, linking together an anti-Turkish alliance, re-union of churches, 
recognition of Moscow as the heir of the Byzantine Empire, and elevation. 
of the Metropolitan of Moscow to the patriarchal dignity. It is, I think, 
significant that the Russians in reply were always silent as regards the 
inheritance of the Byzantine Empire, or coronation of the Tsar as “the 
Christian Tear”. What the Russians were interested in was their claims 
against Lithuania-Poland and their struggle for an exit to the Baltic, 
and not the Balkans or the Ottomans: hence the failure of Western 
overtures for an anti-Turkish alliance and of Western attempts to win 
the Russians for this by dangling before them the lure of the Byzantine 
heritage. 

"Thus, the conception of Moscow as “the Third Rome”, or of Muscovy 
as the inheritor of the “oecumenical” role of Byzantium, was, in my view, 
Gf no practical importance and of very little theoretical or emotional 
importance among the governing class in Muscovy in the late fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Its appeal was in the main limited 
to certain ecclesiastical circles in Muscovy—and, in a sense, to needy 
Orthodox in the Ottoman Empire in quest of money from Moscow. It is 
quite true that the idea of Muscovy as the sole possessor of the pure 
Orthodox Christian faith after the Council of Florence and the capture 
of Constantinople was a stock-in-trade element in Muscovite national 
pride during these centuries, and it fostered Muscovite exclusiveness 
and xenophobia. But this line is not the same as stepping into the shoes 
of Byzantium by aspiring to an "oecumenical" role. 

"Much later, when the Russians had advanced far southwards and were 
strong enough to challenge the Turks, then the idea of the liberation of 
the Orthodox, and sometimes that of some form of resurrected Orthodox 
empire at Constantinople, became prominent, and increasingly so in the 
nineteenth century. Even so, I think that the influence of the messianic 
ideas of the Slavophils and Dostoievsky and their typicalness can be 
exaggerated, and that the "oecumenical" and messianic elements in 
Russian nineteenth-century thought ought not to be rend back into 
earlier centuries as being then powerfully creative and proof of a strong 
and continuous Byzantine heritage,” 


In a note communicated to the writer of this Study on the rst June, 
1951, Prince Dmitri Obolensky expresses the same view. 


‘Neither the successive Russian governments of the sixteenth century 
nor, on the whole, contemporary Russian writers and historians seem to 
have taken the theory of "Moscow the Third Rome" very seriously; 
for the Muscovite rulers from Ivan III onwards, Moscow was much more 
the "Second Kiev” than the “Third Rome”. I would agree here with 
Humphrey Sumner. Some recent historians have, rightly, it seems to 
me, "played down” the importance of the theory of “Moscow the Third 
Rome” in the development of Russian sovereignty. See, for example, 
G. Olir: “Gli ultimi Rurikidi e le basi ideologiche della sovranità dello 
Stato russo”, in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, vol. xii, Nos. 3-4 (Rome, 
1946), pp. 322-73) 

Tt will be seen that Sumner and Obolensky agree in making three 
points: In the first place, the concept of "Moscow the Third Rome’ was 
an academic idea which was never taken very seriously outside ecclesi 
astical circles; secondly, the architects of a Muscovite autocracy were 
indebted to the institutions of the East Roman Empire for little except 
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certain external forms and ceremonies; thirdly, the statesmen in control 
of Muscovite policy showed themselves unwilling to sacrifice the 
interests of their own Russian Orthodox Christendom to those of an 
Ottoman Orthodox Christendom which was sundered from Russia by 
the double barrier of the Eurasian Steppe and the Black Sea. None of 
these three points would be contested by the present writer; but he 
would point out, in his turn, that none of them is incompatible with the 
thesis that the extinction of the last glimmer of the East Roman Empire 
in ap, 1453 had an important and enduring psychological efect on 
Russian souls, and that this effect consisted in the implantation in them. 
of a feeling that Muscovy, as the now sole surviving Orthodox Christian 
Power of any consequence, had inherited from the East Roman Empire 
both the mission of preserving intact the purity of the Orthodox 
Christian Faith and the high destiny which this onerous mission carried 
with it ex officio. 

Tt will be noticed that Sumner, in the passages quoted above, equates 
the ideological legacy of the Fast Roman Empire with a pretension to an. 
ecumenical authority. As the present writer sees it, the idea for which 
the East Roman Empire had stood, first and foremost, in its own people's 
minds was the guardianship of Christian Orthodoxy rather than the 
possession of a title to world-wide dominion. He would, however, go 
on to contend that, in fact, the second of these two pretensions was 
logically latent in the first, since it would be difficult for a people to 
believe that God had singled them out to be the unique heralds of His 
Truth on Earth without also bélieving that He had likewise singled them 
out to be His instruments for propagating this Truth eventually through- 
Qut the Othoumené. Tt was, for example, an article of orthodox Jewish 
belief among a politically impotent Jewish diasporà that the extinct 
Kingdom of David would eventually be restored by the Messiah, not 
in its historic form as a parochial state, but with a dominion that would 
be coextensive with the Oikounen£. The writer would therefore take 
issue with Sumner's contention that the idea of being the sole possessor 
of the pure Orthodox Faith does not carry with it an aspiration to an 
ecumenical role; and he would have consulted his friend and mentor 
further on this point if, by the date when he was revising the present 
Part of this Study for the press, Humphrey Sumner’s friends and fellow 
historians had not suffered an irreparable loss in this saintly scholar's 
untimely death. 
se ote eleet of tbe conesp of the Third Rom i however, tho ute 

"f do ot wish te minimize the importance of the religious factor in the resistance 
cffeed by the seventeenth-century Russian conservative to the inflation of Western 
{dean and custome: some of them at least seem to have regarded Russia as a guardian of 
fhe Orthodox faith against the heretical West, Bus | doubt whether the theory of 
“Moscow the Third Rome” had much to do with this attitude, except possibly among 
the “Old Believers”. Except in tome ecclesiastical, and particles E 
{hl theory does nor cam to have made much hesdway in Russi. 


to have been sufficiently accepted to justify the view that future generati 
Were moved by it to resist the impact of Western culture upon their way of life” 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE ACHAEMENIAN EMPIRE! 


The Spirit and Policy of the Achaemenian Régime 


In the chapter to which this annex attaches,? we have taken note of the 
casy-going spirit that was characteristic of the Achaemenian régime. 

"This éthos accounts for the speed and facility with which the Achae- 
menian Empire was created by Cyrus II and extended by Cambyses 
II, and for the comparable speed with which it was less easily re-estab- 
lished and farther extended by Darius I. Achaemenian rule was accepted 
by the stricken peoples of the Syriac and Babylonic worlds because 
it offered them the ‘rest cure’ that they needed after their sufferings 
from the last and worst bout of Assyrian militarism (saeviebat 745-609 
2.6)2 from a contemporaneous Eurasian Nomad Völkerwanderung, 
and from the subsequent wars between the fallen Assyrian Powers 
successor-states; and the widespread émeute which broke out in 522 B.C. 
‘on receipt of the news of the assassination of the reigning emperor by 
Darius and his accomplices was an exception that proved the rule of. 
normal acquiescence in the Achaemenian régime. It is true, as we shall 
see, that the terrible year 522-521 B.C. brought with it a change for the 
worse in the political éthos and structure of the Achaemenian Empire 
which was never afterwards retrieved. It is also true that, throughout 
the age of Achaemenian dominion, there were marked differences in the 
degree of the acquiescence of the divers subject peoples. The Egyptians 
and the Babylonians—conscious, as they were, of the antiquity of their 
distinctive cultures and the recentness of their own latest spells of 
imperial power—persistently felt, and repeatedly acted upon, a hostility 
towards their Persian masters which was not shared by the Babylonians’ 
former victims the Jews and the Phoenicians.‘ On the whole, however, 
the Achaemenian régime met with remarkably little resistance and 
succeeded in maintaining itself for more than two hundred years at the 
cost of an impressively slight exertion of force. 

This success is largely explained by a policy of laisse faire which stood 


+ This amateur essay wes more to Professor Roland G, Kent and Professor George G. 
Cameron than the writer ean easy convey tothe reader. Tt could not have been undere 
takes a al without the foundation proved y thet publaed vod and te water 
ight ot have had the temerity to print eit these two scholars had not generously spent 
mih tme and trouble in reading and commenting on the eae Gate Whale, at cott, 
So responsiblity whatsoever attaches to citer of them for misstatements of fact and 
errors of judgement that have still not been eliminated by the write withthe aid of ther 
Eomments, inthe version here published, the reader would hardly be able to appreciate 
the magnitude of the writer s debt without seeing with his own eyes the corrections, and 
Betzer lhe omletas, Shat were made on the original typescript When i war Beng 

Before tais page. was in Arst proof, the World had lost a great scholar through 
Professor ents death li T v 

7 VIC G) (9) 3» po. 178-9, above, 

2 ER gies 4 See Viv. 123 
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out in welcome contrast to the policies of Assyria and of a Neo- 
Babylonian Empire that had followed in the Assyrians’ footsteps. 

Ever since Assyria had won her fight for her existence against the 
‘Aramaean invaders of Mesopotamia at the turn of the second and the 
Jast millennium s.c, she had not been content simply to rule the terri- 
tories which she annexed progressively to her ancestral domain; she 
had sought to assimilate them as well; and the rigour with which she 
stamped her impress even on her latest, most ephemeral and most 
outlying territorial acquisitions is attested by the survival there of the 
Assyrium nomen long after it had been forgotten on the sites of Nineveh, 
Calah, and Asshur itself Though the Assyrian records known to 
Western scholars in the twentieth century of the Christian Era did not 
bear witness to any extension of a short-lived Assyrian hegemony in 
South-Eastern Anatolia any farther north-westward than the principal- 
ity of Khilakku (Graec? Kilikia, Latin? Cilicia) astride the southernmost 
bend of the River Halys, the Assyrian name must have been associa- 
ted with the ‘White Syrian’ inhabitants of the north coast of Anatolia, 
round the mouths of the rivers Halys, Iris, and Thermodon, at the time 
when, in the course of the seventh century B.C., the Hellenic explorers 
and colonizers of this coast had pushed that far eastwards.* In this 
quarter, it is true, the Assyrian name did not survive for long; but in 
Western parlance in A.D. 1952 it was still current in ‘Syria’, where the 
Persians and the Hellenes had successively taken over from the Neo- 
Babylonian régime the name ‘Assyria’ to denote a country which had 
always been vehemently recalcitrant to Assyrian rule, and whose coast- 
line was occupied by peoples bearing the famous names ‘Phoenicians’ 
and ‘Philistines’. 

In Syria, at any rate (though not, as far as was known, in Pontic 
Cappadocia), one of the means by which the Assyrians had thus suc- 
ceeded in stamping their name on countries and peoples that execrated 
their domination and abhorred their culture had been a systematic 
obliteration of previous political landmarks and substitution of an 
arbitrarily mapped out network of Assyrian provinces; and, at the 
opening of the last paroxysm of the terror Assyriacus, this administrative 
engine of ‘Assyrianization’ had been keyed up by Tiglath-Pileser III 
(accessit 746 2.c.). The twenty-four provinces into which the Assyrian 
Empire had been articulated within its frontiers as these had stood at 
Tiglath-Pileser's accession had been redistributed, by 745 B.C., into 
twice as many departments,’ and thereafter additional departments on 
the new scale had been created pari passu with the further expansion of 
Assyrian rule south-westward into Syria, eastward on to the western 
rim of the Iranian Plateau, and south-eastward into Babylonia, In 
instituting and extending this new close-meshed system of local 
administration, Tiglath-Pileser IIT and his successors were pursuing the 
same sim as the post-Revolutionary French conquerors of Northern 


TTE 2 See IV. iv. 469-72 
3 See Herodotas Book II, chap. 104, 3 See IX. vii aaa n. a 
3 Set Fonran E: DuPont de Auyrichen Raicha (Lepat 980 Hanis), 
pp. S 10-an and o 
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Italy, the Low Countries, the Rhineland, and North-Western Germany. 
‘The Assyrian Empire, like the Napoleonic Empire, was attempting 
permanently to assimilate and absorb the annexed territories into its 
‘own body pol 

‘This Assyrian policy of assimilation was the background and foil 
against which an antithetical policy was inaugurated by the Achae- 
menidae. Cyrus II and his successors sought to reconcile their subjects 
to their rule by keeping down to a minimum the Achaernenian Imperial 
Government's interference with existing habits and customs; and, on 
the plane of administrative geography, this policy took the forms of 
permitting a maximum amount of local self-government and refraining 
from more than a minimum amount of change in those ci-devant 
frontiers between sovereign states that had now become boundaries 
between Achaemenian viceroyalties ('satrapies)! So long as their 
subjects kept the peace and paid their taxes, the Achaemenidae were 
content to leave them to live as they pleased in other respects; and they 
were slow to anger, even when they had to deal with inveterate rebels. 
‘Herodotus was rightly much impressed by their generosity in reinstating 
the sons of both the two insurgent Egyptian client princes Inarés 
and Amyrtaeus on the thrones that their fathers had forfeited—'regard- 
less of the fact that no one had given more trouble than Inarés and 
Amyrtaeus had to the Persian Imperial Government.'* 

"This Achaemenian policy of laiser faire was, however, to some extent 
frustrated by the recalcitrance of certain of the beneficiaries. While the 
unwaveringly loyal Phoenician city-states along the coast of Syria were 
rewarded by being invested with miniature empires—imperia Punica 
in imperio Persico—astride one of the vital lines of Achaemenian com- 
munications? the persistently refractory Hellenic city-states along the 
‘west coast of Anatolia had to be held through the agency of local despots, 
acting in the Achaemenian interest, whom their subjects regarded as 
‘quislings’; and a corresponding discrimination was forced upon the 
Achaemenian Imperial Government in their policy towards the vice- 
royalties that were the largest units of regional administration within 
this universal state. The Neo-Babylonian Empire, which Cyrus had 
swallowed whole, was subsequently broken up into two taxation dis- 
tricts—one consisting of Babylonia itself and the other of the ex- 
Assyrian territory that had fallen to the Neo-Babylonian Empire's share 
when Nabopolassar had partitioned the Assyrian dominions with his 
Median ally; and Herodotus’s gazetteer of Darius I’s taxation districts— 
muddled though it is here and there—brings some skeletons out of an 
Imperial cupboard which the draftsmen of the official inscriptions 
had been careful to leave unopened. Herodotus's information makes 
it evident, as we shall sce, that three of the original viceroyalties—an 
‘Armenia that had perhaps been taken into partnership by the founder 
of the Median Empire, a Media that had undoubtedly been taken into 
ington (ect OM otn Grannen ‘Res Lese ee Hani Ca yes 
‘American Oriental Society), p. 181). 

Herodotus, Book III, chap. 15 

3 See Vv las, a: 3. 4+ See further pp. 657-8, below. 
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partnership by the founder of the Achaemenian Empire, and a Persia 
that had become, and still remained, the reigning imperial country— 
had cach been partitioned in Darius I’s new division of the Empire 
into taxation districts; and we may guess that this dissection of these 

eat political units into a larger number of smaller fiscal units had 
Been carried out as a precaution against any repetition of the all but 
lethal stabs which the usurping scion of the Ariaramnan branch of the 
Achaemenidae had received from Armenians, Medes, and Persians 
alike in the anarchic first year of his reign. On the evidence supplied 
by Herodotus, we can see that, for fiscal purposes, Media had been 
partitioned into four divisions;! Armenia into three; and Persia into 
two? Conversely, Herodotus reveals that one loyal viceroyalty had 
been given a territorial reward—though one of dubious value, The 
rebellious Medes who had been deported to islands in the Persian 
Gulf and three rebellious Persian tribes, the Yautiya (Graec? Outioi) 
and the Mačiyā (Graeci Mykoi) in Laristin and the Asagartiyā 
(Sagartioi) in Kirmán, who had been degraded to the status of subject 
peoples burdened with a penally heavy tribute, had all been attached 
to the loyal viceroyalty of Harahvat (written Harauvati8: Latind 
‘Arachosia’).4 The official lists indicate that the Viceroyalty of Harah- 
vati had been further enlarged by the transfer of Zraka from the Vice- 
royalty of Parthava, and that the loyal viceroyalty of Bzkhtris (Latin? 
Bactria or Bactriana) had been rewarded by being allowed to retain 
a sub-empire which included not only the administration of Suguda 
or Sugda (Latin? Sogdiana), north-east of the Oxus, but a supervision 
over the Achaemenian Empire’s independent allies the Saka Hauma- 
vargi (Graecé Sakai Amyrgioi), north-east of the Jaxartes, in Farg- 
bünah. 

‘The grounds for these inferences from the information furnished by 
Herodotus are discussed below, and the conclusions are mentioned, by 
‘anticipation, at this point simply to illustrate the historical fact that in 
certain cases the Achaemenian Imperial Government found itself com- 
pelled by force majeure to depart from its standing policy of respecting 
the traditional boundaries between viceroyalties. In the course of the 
‘Achaemenian Empire’s history, both the areas and the number of the 
viceroyalties are known to have varied. They might be—and perhaps 
usually were®—larger than taxation districts, or they might be smaller, 
ts wan, for example, the viceroyalty of Karka (Lai Caria) that was 
separated from Yauna (Latin? Ionia) eventually—perhaps after the 
suppression of the Ionian Revolt of 499-491 3.c.—if we may draw this 
inference from the absence of the name Karka in the three earliest, and 
its presence in the three latest, of the official lists of countries under 
Achaemenian sovereignty or suzerainty. On the other hand it is to be 


$ See further pp. Below. 
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presumed that the boundaries of the taxation districts remained relatively 
constant throughout, since any variation of these would inevitably have 
thrown into confusion the records, kept in the Imperial Ministry of 
Finance, which were the key to an effective maintenance of the Imperial 
taxation system. In the administrative geography of the Achaemenian 
Empire the two sets of permanent units must have been these taxation 
districts and the communes, exercising local self-government, out of 
which each taxation district was built up. 

In his gazetteer of the Achaemenian taxation districts,* Herodotus 
makes it clear that, in his belief, these had been instituted by Darius I 
at the beginning of his reign,’ at a date at which he had not yet over- 
stepped the north-west frontier along the coastline of the mainland of 
Anatolia which he had inherited from his predecessors. Herodotus 
believed that, within these limits (which included Darius's own con- 
quests in the Indus Basin), the Achaemenian Empire had originally 
been dissected by Darius into twenty taxation districts, and that two 
more—'the Isles’ and ‘the Peoples of Europe as far as Thessaly’—had 
subsequently been added before the recession of the North-West 
Frontier as a result of the disastrous outcome of the campaigns of 480— 
479 1.c. Herodotus was aware that the Achaemenian Empire also em- 
braced one partially tax-paying non-subject principality, Cilicia, which 
he has included in his list of the twenty taxation districts as his Number 

and some tax-free countries besides. The chief of these was Pirsa 

(Graecà Persis).—or, more accurately, the remnant of Pirsa whose 
denizens had retained the privileged status of being the imperial people 
after the civil war between Persian and Persian in the South-East during 
the terrible year 522-521 2.0. The other three non-tax-paying peoples 
known to Herodotus were, all of them, transfrontier allies: the Ethio- 
plans marching with the southern frontier of the Viceroyalty of Egypt; 
the Arabs whose autonomous territory included a short strip of coast 
at the south-east corner of the Mediterranean, and ‘the Colchians and 
adjoining peoples, as far as the Caucasis Range’, on the north. 

"This distinction in status between the imperial people, its allies, and 
its subjects may perhaps have counted for something on the political 
plane. Cilicia, for example, is not included in any official Achaemenian 
list of the peoples of the Empire, and Parsa is tactfully omitted from the 
list of tax-paying subject countries in Darius’s inscription ‘Persepolis e" 
and is still more tactfully differentiated from them in his ‘Susa e' and 
in his ‘NagS-i-Rustam a’. But on the fiscal plane in any case it looks as 
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if the distinction were little more than a formality, considering that 
the ‘free’ peoples, including the Persians themselves, were constrained 
to bring the Emperor annual gifts that were no more voluntary than 
the ‘benevolences’ exacted by King Henry VII of England, while on the 
other side the avowedly tax-paying subjects appear (to judge by the 
official bas-reliefs) to have paid their taxes, including those discharged 
in the precious metals, in kind (i.e. in the form of gold and silver v; 
and not in coin. Moreover, all parts of the Oikoumené that lay within 
economic range of the Achaemenian Imperial Government, including 
distant regions that were completely independent of it politically, were 
affected economically by the annual non-return journey of appreciable 
quantities of the precious metals to the Imperial treasuries at Susa, 
Écbatana, and Persepolis. This one-way flow persisted for some two 
centuries, until the accumulated hoards were suddenly thrown into 
circulation again by Alexander. 


The Extant Sources of Information. 

‘The information about the administrative geography of the Achaeme- 
nian Empire that was accessible to Western scholars in A.D. 1952 was all 
derived ultimately from Achaemenian official sources; but it had come 
through two separate channels: official documents inscribed by the 
Achaemenian Government itself and facts and figures, doubtless origin- 
ally emanating from Achaemenian official documents, which had been 
obtained, and incorporated into his own work, by the Hellenic historian 
Herodotus. Either of these two sets of statements could be used as a 
check upon the other; and this was fortunate, since neither authority 
was satisfactory in and by itself. Herodotus—or the intermediaries 
through whose hands his information had reached him—had obviously 
misunderstood, wrongly presented or erroneously emended some of 
the official material on which the Herodotean account of Achaemenian 
administrative geography was based; yet, in virtue of being a private 
person who had ceased to be an Achaemenian subject and who had no 
official axe to grind, Herodotus had conveyed to his readers information 
‘which the Achaemenian Government had taken care not fo impart in 
its official inscriptions. Conversely, these official inscriptions, while they 
certainly did not tell the whole truth that the Herodotean picture re- 
vealed, were presumably free, so far as they went, from the misunder- 
standings and errors into which Herodotus had fallen, 

In Table V, folding out opposite page 772, the names of countries and 
peoples given in the six official lists are set out on the left-hand side! and 
the corresponding names given by Herodotus on the right-hand side. 
‘The interpretation of the information, coming from these divers sources, 
which has determined the arrangement of the names in this table is ex- 
plained and discussed in the remainder of the present Annex. 

2 In handling the names given in the sx official lists, che present writer has tiken for 
pis guides evo papera by expert: R, O. Kenta Oli Persian ens 1V: Tho Lite of 
Brovinces in tho ural of Near Eastern Studie, vol. January-October 1543 (Chicago 
1943, University of Chicago Press), pp. 302-7, and G: G; Cameron's Darius, Bgypt 


tnd the Lands beyond the Sex ibid, pp. 97-13. Without these guides, he would 
are been incapable of embarking on hit ova present amateur esp 
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‘The official information that had come into Modern Western hands 
direct consisted of six lists—five inscribed by Darius I and one by 
Xerxes—of dahydva (countries represented on the throne-bearer re- 
liefs by male figures displaying the characteristic physique, style of 
hair-dressing, and costume of their respective peoples) over which 
Darius I and Xerxes claimed to be bearing rule. The documentary 
‘monuments in which these lists occurred were Darius I's record of the 
events of the first year of his reign on the cliff at Behistan, overlooking 
the Great North-East Road from Babylon via Ecbatana and the Caspian 
Gates to the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin (‘DB’); Darius'e inscription e at 
Persepolis (‘DPe’); Darius's inscription on the stelae that he erecte 
Egypt along the ship canal that he dug to connect the Indian Ocean with 
the Mediterranean from Sues via the Wady Tumilat and the Nile 
('DZd’); Darius's inscription e at Susa (‘DSe'); Darius's inscription on 
his tomb cut into the cliff at Naq-i-Rustam (‘DNa’);! and Xerxes’ in- 
scription À at Persepolis (“XPh’). Of these six lists, ‘DB’, ‘DSe’, ‘DNa’, 
and ‘XPh’ were inscribed in three languages: Old Persian, Elamite, and 
Babylonian; ‘DPe’ was inscribed in Old Persian only; the inscription on 
the stelae at Suez was in Egyptian hieroglyphic characters, into which it 
had been transcribed from Aramaic. Inscription ‘DNa’ was accompan- 
ied by a bas-relief—to which the inscription called the reader’s attention 
—in which the thirty peoples, including the Pársi, whose names were 
recited in the list, were delineated, as throne-bearers, in the order of 
their mention in the list and with their names attached to them;? and 
this set of figures was repeated at Persepolis in a tripylon dating from the 
end of Darius T's reign and again in ‘the Hall of the Hundred Columns’ 
dating from the end of Xerxes’ reign. 

"The six lists contain between them thirty-two names, including Pársa. 
‘Twenty-one of the thirty-one names other than Pársa occur in all six 
lists (though not in the same order in each list) namely (to cite them in the 
order of the earliest document, ‘DB’): Hüja (written Ovja), Babirus, 
Athuri, Arabiya, Mudriya, Sparda, Yauna, Mada, Amina (alias 
Arminiya), Katpatuka, Parthava, Zrāka, Haraiva, Hvarazmiy or Hvàraz- 
mi (written Uvarazmiy or Uvārazmiš), Bakhtril, Suguda (alias Sugda), 
Gidira, Saka, Thatagu’, Harahvatié (written Harauvati8), Maka, Four 
lists out of the six—i.e. all except ‘DB’ and ‘DPe’—divide one of these 
‘twenty-one common units, namely the Saki, into two groups. ‘The 


x There were four rack, in alf, st Nagb-- Rusa (ee Kent, Old Persian, pe 
166) 

$ "The inscriptions identifying the throne-bearers on DN are mostly illegible; most 
gf those on the other tomb at Naqt-i-Rustam displaying throne-beaver, hich ms 
be the tomb of Artaxerces II or LI, are stil decipherable. — Professor Roland Go 


ia (where there was a Persian population in the districts of Parsuvas, alias Pare 
pawak, and Anfan) and Pirsa and the Median nobility, of which a complete specimen 
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Hauma-(?)drinking Saka’ (Saki Haumavargi)' are distinguished from 
‘the Pointed-Hood Saka’ (Saka Tigrakhauda) in ‘DSe’, 'DNa', and 
*XPh’, and ‘the Saka of the Marshes’ from ‘the Saki of the Plains’ in 
Darius I's Egyptian list ‘DZd’ Gādāra and ‘those in the Sea’, both 
‘mentioned in all the other five lists, are omitted from 'DZd', whether by 
inadvertence or through lack of space.* Hiduš, which had evidently not 
yet been annexed at the date at which ‘DB’ was inscribed, appears in all 
five subsequent lists. "Those beyond the Sea’ (i.e. the peoples of Thrace, 
perhaps also including some of the Nomad Scyths on the north bank of 
the Lower Danube) are not mentioned in either ‘DB’ or ‘DE’, but appear 
in all four subsequent lists. DSe’, ‘DNa’, and 'Ph' all also add Skudra, 
Putaya, Kūša, and Karka.s "XPh' alone adds the Daha and the Ākau- 
fačiyā as well, but none of these three latest lists includes Asagarta,® 
which is named in ‘DPe’ only.? 


1 "The hauras, of course, is identical etymologically with Sanskrit somt-, and the 
Avesta and he ign agre at vo kia uan, Tn the Aresta ee the name of a plans, vii 
aay have been of the miliweed type, and of the Juice which was pressed ou fom it, the 
jaie then being slowed to ferment and develop intoxicating properties, afier which it 
‘vas ued aa a drink by the preste cor perhaps by other persana also. There is no 
identifed Indo-European reot irom which varga can core. he resemblance to Greek 
ergon is unfortunately misleading, since that goes back 10 a serge with à palatal g 
{hat gives Iranian z asin Avestan araz, and O.P. d, ae in Aracoord ya The Saer 
haumsavarga. musr have had a velar or bioyear g at an earlier siage. Phe hauma befag a 
liquid, this varga- may mean pressing out or “preparing” or "ing" or "consuming 
Tube lest word covering eating and drinking" 

"IF Greek Aspourgianoi (your p. 644) m. s representa Iranian aspa-varg, the latter 
need not mean Phorae-eatersy but might be humides Le. drinkers of fermented 
are til, Then we could re-establish "hauma-deinking. for haumavargas—Note by 
Brofeowor Roland G: Kent 

“Prening out, which s one of the alternative posible meanings of varga- that are 
suggested above by Professor Kent, might perhaps be used both for miking a mare 
Br squeezing the Juice ou of a plant IE is te menning, aspavargă would beam 
rain equivalent of the Homeri Greek irmjuoiyor A] 

The thape of the Fointed-Hood Saku distinctive houdgear was known from the 
persnya of ett prince Sunk on Darius's Belin relict Te twentieth century 

a 


"word that would most naturally have been used to describe ie was not ‘hood’ but 
‘cape word “hood has been applied fein this Study because there seemed to the 
sériter to be indications that the Medieval and Modern Western hood was ultimately 
derived from the Suit Tigrokhaudi'e head-dress (sve XTT. ix. 55-55). The writer did 
‘not possess the philological knowledge to be eble to judge whether Skupkha’s khauda" 
‘as to be identified with a Western schalara hood etymologicaly ae well as genetically, 
or whether this Old Persian word was represented by the New Persian skhtd), meaning 
"ener by itself and eock's-comb in the compound hid khurüs 

3 Though, on the face of ic it seems unlikely that the same Achaemenian emperor 
Darius should divide the seme people into two groups on different lines in different 
oficial inscriptions, it cannot be demonstrated that these two formulas for dividing the 
Said into two ere equivalent co one another, 

“Lack of space it A. T. Olmstead's explanation in his History of the Persian Empire 
(Chicago 1948, Universi of Chicago Press), p. 14. 

5 The plural of the etinikon, standing for die neme of the country: 

6 Asagarta is mentioned four times, and the ethnikon Aeagartiya twice, in the text of 
"DB. Frofessor Roland G, Kent. 

2 ege disrepangics beween the contents of the diver oficial lits enable us to 
arrange them in the chronological order of their successive redaction with one exception: 
We are left in doubt about the chronological elation between "DPe and DZd. Both 
these lists are evidently later than "DB. (on the assumption that the reason why Gldira 
and ‘those in the Sea’, which appear in 'DB', sre omitted in 'DZd' is simply lack of space 
or inadvertence, and not because these two peoples were not vet included in the Achae- 
menian Empire at the time when "Dd" was composed). DPC and "DZd’ are aho both 
fridestly earlier than "DSe, "DNa, and XPh. The chronological relation between 
DZA and "DPe' themselves is, however, impossible similarly to establish from the 

ternal evidence, because different items point to opposite conclusions. From the 
absence in "DZd' of those beyond the Seal, who appear in ‘DPe', as they do in all 
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It is not easy to make out on what principle, if any, the names in- 
cluded in these official lists have been selected. It is clear that they are 
only aselection from a larger list, since the names of several other coun- 
tries—e.g. Marguš, Varkána, the Yautiya—are mentioned incidentally 
by Darius in his record of the events of the year 522-521 B.C. in associa- 
tions which show that Margu$ was embraced in the Viceroyalty of 
Bäkhtriš and Varkana in the Viceroyalty of Parthava, and that the Yautiya 
were Persians. In the lists, however, Varkāna is never named, though 
Haraiva, which would appear to have had the same status as Varkina 
within the Viceroyalty and Taxation District Parthava, is named in the 
lists invariably ; and similarly Margu¥ is never named in the lists, though 
they invariably name Suguda, which, like Marguš, was a canton within 
the Viceroyalty and Taxation District Bakhtri8. Moreover, the peoples 
mentioned in Herodotus's gazetteer of the taxation districts, either by 
name or as the anonymous neighbours of other peoples who are men- 
tioned by name, amount to seventy-three in all, according to the reckon- 
ing adopted in this Annex; and we have to conclude that Herodotus or his 
intermediary obtained from official Achaemenian sources about twice as 
many names as are mentioned in the Achaemenian official lists—even 
when we have allowed for Herodotus's several times repeated error of 
inserting the same people twice or three times over under different names. 
which he had failed to recognize as being synonymous, and when we have 
also recognized the possibility that, in naming peoples included in taxa- 
tion districts with seaboards on the Mediterranean, the Aegean, and 
the Black Sea, the Herodotean list may have supplemented its official 
source by adding other names that were household words in Hellas." 
‘The omission of the name of Cilicia in all six oficial lists, and the 
special treatment of Parsa in three of them,? are features that would 
suggest in themselves that these lists were intended to be representative 
of the tax-paying subject population—each name standing either for 
a single taxation district or for a single viceroyalty’—but this explana- 
tion is ruled out bythe inclusion of Arabaya, the Kaiya, the Akaufatiya, 
and the Saki Haumavargi, since the Arabs, the African Ethiopians, and 


the three latest lists, we might infer that “DZ” was earlier than ‘DPe’, if the opposite con- 
Sisi were not Just as songly commended By the absence in DPW of the Patty and 
the Kuliva, who appear in -DZd as they do in all the three latest lists likewi 
further poines of diference both also tell in favour of dating "DPe earlier than 

‘DPe' mentions the Saki i 

Dza di 


‘Ge this showing, DZA has tentatively been placed after ‘DR in the Table. 
1 On the ether Rand, such names a8 the Outioi in Herodotus Taxation District No, 
id the Deciea and Aparytai in his No. 7, can have resched himn oniy from Achae- 
scel graces, though they do no appear in any ce ici lat 
cep sie above” 
3 Profesor GG, Cameron comments: "Phe omission of Cilicia and special treatment 
sf Pär indicate to me not a ot of tr paving subjecta Dut simply a Lis ot areas where 
ere was a satrap, Bat will not the imperial territory adeninistered by satrapa bave been 
Envexterave with the imperial territory inhabited by texcpayitu subjects, even though. 
bin thia total damain, the respective areas of particula enapies and particular test 
ton distriew did not colneide? ^ A Vend pertes 
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the Colchians are known from Herodotus, and the Saka Haumavarga are 
known from other Hellenic sources,’ to have been, not tax-paying sub- 
jects, but 'gift-bringing" allies. Moreover, while the number of the taxa- 
tion districts seems unlikely ever to have risen from an original figure of 
‘twenty to as many as thirty-two, and the number of the viceroyalties, at 
its highest, will have fallen short of thirty-two a fortiori,? the four taxa- 
tion districts into which Media had been partitioned on the testimony of 
Herodotus are all embraced, in all the official lists, under the single name 
‘Mada’, while on the other hand the three components of the single vice- 
royalty of Bactria—namely the two subject peoples Bäkhtriš and Suguda 
and the allied people known as the Saka Haumavarga who were brigaded 
with them—are separately mentioned in all the official lists, each under 
its own name. The generally accepted view that Suguda was an integral 
art of the Viceroyalty of Bakhtri§ rests on the fact that it is placed 

immediately after Bükhtris in all six lists; and the same reasoning suggests 
that Haraiva was always included in the Viceroyalty of Parthava and that 
Zrika was originally also attached to Parthava and was subsequently 
transferred, at least for a time, to the Viceroyalty of Harahvati8.> 

Tt is thus evident that the selection of names in the official lists is not 
the roll-call either of the viceroyalties or of the taxation districts or of 
either of these two sets of administrative units together with the ‘extern- 
ally associated" allies. At least nine names* out of a total of thirty-two 
‘that appear on one or other of the lists are those of countries which never, 
so far as we know, constituted either separate viceroyalties or even separ- 
ate taxation districts; and there are at least two taxation districts in the 
Herodotean gazetteet—Nos. 17 and 19—which are not represented by 
any of the names in the official lists. None of this, however, is surprising, 
since we may feel sure that the purpose for which this selection of names 
was made by Achaemenian officials was not that of enabling twentieth- 
century Western scholars to reconstruct the Ariaramnan Achaemenian 
Empire's administrative geography. It is indeed manifest that the po: 
tive purpose of the lists, like that of the accompanying visual representa- 
tions of throne-bearers, is to give the reader and spectator an impression 
of the Imperial Dynasty's and Imperial People's achievement in con- 
quering and holding an empire of so vast an extent and so variegated a 
racial and cultural composition. This intention is indicated in ‘DB? in 
the observations in 8$ 7-9, which immediately follow the recital of the 
list and which are recapitulated more briefly in ‘DNa’, § 4, in the same 
context. The latter passage continues as follows: 

‘If you say to yourself: "How manifold were those lands that King 


Darius possessed”, look at the representations of the throne-bearers, and 
‘then you will recognise—then verily you will know—that a Persian fight- 


J, Below. 


1 See further pp. 644-5, below. 2 See further pp. 683 
3 In both “DBP and Pe the three names Parthava-2rka Har 


and immediately before Harahvatis in DSe and "DNa. In XPh, 
Hareiva are cited consecutively again in this order. 
Zila, Asagarta, Mala, Dana, Heiraemmil Haraiva, Sugude, Thatagul, Putiyi 
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ing-man's spear has pressed forward far—then verily you will know that 
a Persian fighting-man has given battle far from Parsa.’ 


In short, the intention of the lists is to convey the fact that is more 
succinctly expressed in a boast inscribed on the foundation tablets of the 
apadina at Persepolis and is reproduced in identical terms in an in- 
scription found in situ at Ecbatana: the Achaemenian Empire extends 
“from the Saka who are beyond Suguda to the Kaiya, and from Hidu¥ to 
Sparda’! 

y" ‘the same time the circumspect compilers of the official lists did not 
allow their enthusiasm for advertising the extent and variety of the 
Achaemenian Empire to lead them into mentioning names that might 
have drawn attention to other facts which would have betrayed a damag- 
ing truth. The Ariaramnan branch of the dynasty that proudly reigned 
over this far-flung empire had learnt by the bitter experience of their 
anarchic inaugural year 522-521 B.C. that they could not depend on 
the loyalty of more than a minority even of the two imperial peoples, the 
Parsi and the Mada; and they had accordingly taken the precautions of 
partitioning them both for fiscal purposes, of degrading dissident Parsi 
to the status of tax-paying subjects, and of deporting dissident Mada to 
islands in the Persian Gulf. But, the more necessary these political 
precautions were held to be, the more inexpedient it would have been 
to draw attention to them; and the very frankness of the account in 
‘DB’ of the rebellion of the Yautiya Parsi explains why this name of ill 
omen does not appear on any of the six official lists, though it is tact- 
lessly included, in the Hellenized form ‘Outioi’, in Herodotus’s recital 
of the peoples brigaded, in his taxation District No. 14, with the Harah- 
vatiya (disguised in the terminology of Herodotus’s source as ‘the 
‘Thamanaioy’, signifying ‘the borderers’). As for the no less tell-tale name 
‘Asagarta’? the imprudent mention of it in ‘DPe’ is never afterwards 
repeated. The official lists do, in fact, skilfully achieve the dual purpose 
of advertising the grandeur of the Ariaramnan Achaemenian Empire 
without exposing its seamy side to public view. But, of course, the more 
successful these lists are in achieving the combination of purposes which 
they were designed to reconcile, the harder they make it for the historian 
to wring out of them the truth for which he is seeking. 

‘The information—drawn, at least in part, from Achaemenian official 
sources, though perhaps only at second or third hand—that has been 
incorporated by Herodotus into his history, is presented by him in what 
profess to be three official documents: a gazetteer of Darius’s original 
twenty taxation districts; an itinerary of the Achaemenian Empire’s 
Great North-West Road,* associated by Herodotus with a map of the 
“he Laas Beyond Be Suse Pe Part of Near Bakes Sen s pud 
pra D ees rey sora te eae 
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World, engraved on a brass plate, which the turn-coat ‘quisling’, Arista- 
goras of Miletus, is alleged to have brought with him on a mission to 
King Cleomenes I of Sparta in the hope of persuading Cleomenes to 
invade the Achaemenian Empire as a champion of the Imperial Govern- 
ments malcontent Asian Hellenic subjects; and a ficld-state of the 
expeditionary force with which Xerxes crossed the Dardanelles in 480 
2.C The last two of these three alleged documents may be more or less 
authentic. A written statement of the order of battle of Darius ITI Codo- 
mannus's army at Gaugamela was, after all, captured on the field by the. 
victors and has been reproduced, on the authority of Alexander's general 
Aristobálus, by Arrian in his Alexander's Expedition; and this order of 
battle corresponds to a field-state given by Arrian at an earlier point. On. 
the other hand the so-called gazetteer bears tell-tale marks of being an 
amateur compilation in which first-rate official information, drawn from 
more than one official source, has been used but, in being edited, has, 
hereand there, been misinterpreted and also been ‘scrambled’ (no doubt, 
unintentionally). 

"The order in which the twenty taxation districts are placed by Hero- 
dotus—to consider this point first—cannot be the original order; for, as 
our six extant official lists of dahyava testify, an official list drafted in the 
Imperial Chancery would normally have started, in a recital in which. 
Pársa was being omitted because it did not pay taxes, by naming Mada 
and Höja (Ovja By the two countries that shared with Parad the distinction 
of constituting the heartland of the Empire.’ By contrast, Herodotus’s 
gazetteer starts with Yauna, goes on to Sparda in Yauna's immediate 
hinterland, and then recites all the other districts with seaboards on the 
Black Sea or on the Mediterranean—Katpatuka, Cilicia, Syria, and 
Egypt—before penetrating into the interior of the Empire. Even then. 
this Herodotean gazetteer does not mention Hüja (in Herodotus's ter- 
minology, ‘the Kissioi’), Bābiruš (in Herodotus's terminology ‘Assyria’) 
or Mida until after it has made a flying leap to the Thatagu[?d or v]iy& 
(Grazcà Sattagydai) in the Upper Indus Basin. The concentration of 
interest on the western seaboards of the Empire, where the Achaemenian 
dominions overlap with the eastern fringes of the Hellenic World, is 
likewise displayed in the order in which the gazetteer mentions the 
peoples embraced in a taxation district extending from the west bank of 
the Lower Halys to the Asiatic shore of the narrow seas connecting the 
Black Sea with the Aegean. We may presume that the most important 
of the cantons in this district was Katpatuka (Graec? Kappadokié), since 
this is the only one of them that is mentioned in the Achaemenian offi- 
cial lists of dakyaoa. Yet, instead of starting with the Cappadocians 
{alias ‘White Syrians’) and proceeding from east to west, the gazetteer, 
in its enumeration of the peoples in this taxation district, starts with 

2 Herodotus, Book V, chaps, 45-34 2 Ibid, Book VII, chaps. 61-99- 

3 Arians Expedia Alexandr, Book II, chap. xi, 8$ 3-7- 

4 Tn Book TH, chap, vid 8 3-6. 

5 Pirsa is placed atthe head of all our six extant oficial lists, Mid is placed second 
in DZA, DSe, DNs, XPh, and third in DPe, Haja is placed second in DB end DPe, and 
‘third in DZd, DSe, DNa, XPh. The one exception t thia general rale of precedence fs 
the placing of Media tenth in DB (hein the ce tat Média osupics in flerodoan's 
kasekten 
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the Hellenic communities along the Asiatic shore of the Straits and 
proeeeda thence from west to cart tillit arrives at the Cappadocians lat 
of all. 

It is perhaps conceivable that this drastic departure from the order of 
precedence observed in lists of dahydoa inscribed by the Imperial 
Government had been made in the provincial chancery of one or other 
of the three westernmost viceroyalties on the Asiatic mainland—Yauna, 
‘Karka, or Sparda—before the list came into private Hellenic hands; but. 
it would seem more likely that the provincial chanceries would have abode 
by the Imperial Chancery's practice, and that the violent change of 
order through which the western lands of the Empire have been given 
precedence over the heartland will have been the work of a private Hel- 
lenic man of letters—whether this was Herodotus himself or was some 
predecessor of his—who was concerned to adapt the Achaemenian offi- 
cial information that had come into his hands to the requirements of a 
‘book which was to be read to and by an Hellenic public and which must 
therefore present its picture of the Achaemenian Empire in a perspec- 
tive calculated to commend it, not to Achaemenian, but to Hellenic eyes. 

‘This officious Hellenic literary rearrangement of the official order of 
precedence of the Achaemenian Empire’s lands and peoples has had its 
nemesis. It has caused Herodotus, or his unofficial Hellenic intermediate 
source, to lose his way in the maze of the Empire's vast interior as soon. 
as he has had to let go of the alternative guide-rope which he has im- 
provised for himself, after taking his starting-point in Yauna, by follow. 
ing the coastline of the maritime western lands, first north-eastward 
along the coast of the Black Sea and then south-eastward along the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Even this cue taken from Physical Geography 
for the filling of the first six of the twenty spaces in his blank form for a 
gazetteer of the Achaemenian taxation districts has already led the Hel- 
lenic amateur archivist into one error which would have involved him in 
difficulties in any case. It has led him to assign one of the twenty pigeon- 
holes at his disposal to the principality of Cilicia; and, though, down to 
the time of writing, the researches of Modern Western archaeologists 
had not yet disinterred an official list of Darius's original twenty taxa- 
tion districts, it could be taken as almost certain that Cilicia was not 
numbered among the twenty, considering that Cilicia was not included 
in any of the six already known lists of daliydua and that, on this showing, 
we must conclude that Cilicia ranked juridically as a sovereign inde- 
pendent state in spite of the political fact that this state happened to be 
one of the Empire's ‘gift-bringing allies’. But the Herodotean gazetteer 
is vitiated by a far more serious flaw than its abandonment of the official 
order of precedence and its inclusion of a nominally independent state 
in the list of imperial taxation districts: it has drawn its information 
from more than one source, and at least two of its sources reproduce 
respectively two administrative maps which are not merely different 
from one another but are actually incompatible and which therefore 
cannot both be delineations of one and the same network of geographical 
subdivisions of the imperial domain. In the Herodotean gazetteer there 
are instances of the same peoples figuring twice over because they have 
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been attributed to two different taxation districts under two different 
names which Herodotus has not recognized as being the synonyms that 
they are in fact; there is at least one instance of the same territories 
figuring twice over because they have been assigned to two different 
administrative units which therefore cannot both have figured side by 
side on one and the same administrative map, though either of them may 
have figured simultaneously with the other on one of two different maps 
that will have been in force simultaneously for two different purposes; 
and there is also at least one instance of the same whole district figuring 
twice over under two different names. In consequence, Herodotus has 
found himself left with more names on his hands than he can find room 
for in his twenty pigeon-holes, and his desperate search for apparently 
vacant nooks and corners to house the surplus names has misled him 
into attributing geographically non-contiguous peoples to the same taxa- 
tion district and, worse still, into introducing districts with overlapping 
frontiers on to what purports to be the same administrative map. 

If we let our eye travel down Herodotus's list of his twenty taxation 
districts in the order in which he has presented them to us, we shall 
catch him adding to his embarrassments as he proceeds. After having 
reduced the number of the pigeon-holes at his disposal from the neces- 
sary twenty to nineteen by erroneously assigning one pigeon-hole to 
Cilicia, he goes on to reduce the number to eighteen by counting in 
Harahvatiš twice over, through a failure to detect that the Thamanaioi 
(alias Harahvatiya) who occupy a pigeon-hole in one of his sources are 
identical with the Paktyes (alias Harahvatiya) to whom he has already just 
assigned the pigeon-hole which, in another of his sources, the same 
Harabvatiya occupy under this different name. A twentieth-century 
Western scholar could identify the habitat of Herodotus’s Paktyes be: 
cause their name—like that of Herodotus's Dadikai (Tajik) and Aparytai 
(Afridi) —was still borne by a living people. In the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era the North-East Iranian people whom foreigners knew 
as Afghans were still calling themselves ‘Pakhtāna’, ‘Pashtna’, ‘Pathan’ 
in the divers dialects of their Iranian language; and this survival of the 
name locates Herodotus's Paktyes in the Achaemenian dakydué that is 
named ‘Harahvatis’ (eventually Hellenized as ‘Arakhosia, Latin Ara- 
chosia?) in the official lists. But this same Harahvati is also represented 
by Herodotus’s “Thamanaioi’, as we can verify by comparing Herodotus's 
gazetteer of Darius I’s taxation districts with his field-state of Xerxes’ 
expeditionary force, since the two peoples called Outioi and Mykoi who. 
are grouped with the Thamanaioi in the gazetteer are grouped with the 
Paktyes in the field-state. It is natural enough that one and the same 
dahyäuš should have been known by three alternative names; for, while 
"Harahvatif'is the name of the country’and ‘Paktyes' is the proper name 
of the people inhabiting it, “Thamanaioi’ is a descriptive title. The sur- 


7 These were the plural forms; the corresponding singular forms ‘PebdhtOn’ and 
"Pasbtün? were stil closer to the Greek singular form Paltys'- 
"The country sceme to have taken this name from the river that was its lifeline (see 
A.W, W Juco in Ths Cambridge tn of Tadia, vl (Cambridge tas Uninen 
ess), p. 321, n. a; Olmstead, tory of the Persian Empire (Chicago 194 
University of Chicago Press) p. 6, n. 59). 
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vival, in a New Persian language, of the word 'dmin',! meaning the 
skirt of a garment and, by analogy, a ‘borderland’ or ‘march’, tells us 
that “Thamanaioi’ means ‘the borderers’; and Harahvatiš had, in fact, 
been the south-easternmost territory of the Achacmenian Empire until 
Darius had relegated it to the interior by annexing Sind and the country, 
corresponding in area approximately to a latter-day Makran, which 
(though not named in any of the official lists) is included in Herodotus's 
gazetteer as his District No. 17, inhabited by Parikanioi and by Asiatic 
Ethiopians. 

"Thus, s a result of two mistakes—the assignment of one pigeon-hole 
(No. 4), instead of none, to the Cilicians, and the assignment of two 
Pigeon-holes (Nos. 13 and 14), instead of one, to Harahvatié in order 
superfluously to provide for both of Harahvatif's two synonyms ‘Pak- 
tyes’ and ‘Thamanaioi’—Herodotus ran through his twenty pigeon- 
Tiles without having disposed of all the names that had been thrust upon 
him by his divers sources. As we can see from the final shape of the 
gazetteer as he eventually published it, there were at least four names 
stillon his hands after he had assigned his twentieth and last pigeon-hole 
to the Indoi. These four names were, first, a second set of Parikanioi, 
who were distinguished from the set already stowed by him in Pigeon- 
hole No. 17 by being bracketed, not with Ethiopians, but with Ortho- 
korybantioi; second, these Orthokorybantioi who were bracketed with 
the still unhoused set of Parikanioi; third, the Armenians; fourth, the 
Sogdoi. 

Té Herodotus had only known it, two, at any rate, out of these four sur- 
plus names need not have worried him; for these two were already ac- 
‘counted for in the description of his District No. 12 which he had copied 
from one of his sources: ‘the Baktrianoi as far as the Aigla. ‘Aigla’, 
like “Thamanaioi’, is a descriptive title, if its meaning is allies: and the 
people denoted by this title are the Saki Haumavargi of the official lists 
‘who, in the foundation tablets at Persepolis and Ecbatana, are called ‘the 
Sakd who are beyond Suguda’, i.e. the Saka inhabiting the upper basin 
of the River Jaxartes (alias Sir Darya), which, at the time of writing, 
bore the name ‘Farghanah’, This surviving name is manifestly derived 


from that of the Parikanioi whom Herodotus found associated with the 
Orthokorybantioi; these ‘parikanioi’ (the Avestan 'pairikis", meaning 
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either “sorcerers” or ‘fairy people’ or ‘fairy-worshipping people?) are 
identical with the ‘allies’ ‘Aiglai’) of the Achaemenian Empire who were 
also officially known as ‘Sak Haumavarga’; the 'Orthokorybantioi 
whom Herodotus had found bracketed with the ‘Parikanioi’ in one of 
his sources, are ‘the Pointed-Hood Saka’ who are bracketed with ‘the 
Hauma-(?)drinking Saka’ in the three latest of the six official lists;? and 
the Sogdoi, though not mentioned by name in the description of District 
No. 12, are included in it by implication, since a district which extended 
from Bactria as far as a Farghdnah which was the habitat of the Empire’s 
Hauma-(?)drinking Saka allies could not have left the intervening coun- 
try out, and this intervening country was Sogdiana. The Sogdoi had thus, 
after all, been provided for, and the Sakan Parikanioi had no right to 
a place in the gazetteer of taxation districts, since, like the Cilicians, 
they were, juridically, not tax-paying subjects of the Achaemenian 
Empire, but gift-bringing sovereign independent allies. In the formula 
as far as the Age” the term ‘an far aw was evidently being used in an 
exclusive, not in an inclusive, sense, and the couple of names ‘Parikanioi- 
Orthokorybantioi’ must have come into Herodotus's hands from a list, 
which like the six extant official lists, was not a gazetteer of taxation 
districts, but was a selection of dakydva of divers status. 

This satisfactory solution of half his residual difficulties must, how- 
ever, have escaped Herodotus’s notice; for the expedient by which he 
has sought to extricate himself is the unlucky one of stuffing the 
Parikanioi and Orthokorybantioi into Pigeon-hole No. ro, already as- 
signed to Media, and stuffing the Sogdoi into Pigeon-hole No. 16, 
already assigned to the Parthoi, Areioi, and Khorasmioi. This desperate 
remedy has made nonsense of the gazetteer in two several ways: it 
has resulted in the Sogdoi and the Hauma-(?)drinking Saki of Far- 
ghanah figuring in the gazetteer twice over in different contexts, and it 
has resulted in the attribution of non-contiguous peoples to the same 
taxation district. The Hauma-(?)drinking Sakā (who ought not to fig- 
ure in any taxation district at all) appear in District No. ro as ‘Pari 
kanioi’, besides appearing as ‘Aiglai’ in the description of District No. 
12; the Sogdoi appear in District No. 16 nominatim, besides being 
included by implication in District No. 12, On the point of non- 
contiguity, it is, of course, geographically inadmissible to brigade 
Sogdiana with Parthia, considering that the intervening territory— 
Marguš—is known, from the evidence of ‘DB’, to have been included in 
Bakhtri8; it is a geographical absurdity to brigade with Media ‘the 
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Pointed-Hood Saka’, who were separated from Media by the whole 
breadth of the Viceroyalty of Parthava, and a fortiori to brigade ‘the 
Hauma-(?)drinking Saka’ with Media, since these were separated from 
Media not only by the Viceroyalty of Parthava but also by the sub- 
empire of Bäkhtri beyond that. 

‘After having fallen into these errors as the price of disposing of three 
out of his four surplus names, Herodotus fell into another error in 
disposing of Armenia, The process of reasoning that led him to the 
manifestly erroneous conclusion that the Armenians were brigaded with 
Southern Afghanistan in one and the same taxation district may perhaps 
be reconstructed as follows. 

As Herodotus was re-examining his divers materials in search of a 
vacant space in which Armenia could be stowed, we may conjecture that 
his eye caught, in one of his cahiers, an entry that had been transliter- 
ated into Greek ‘Paktyiké and Armenioi and the adjoining peoples as 
far as the Black Sea’; and here (if our guess is right) he fancied that he had 
found salvation; for "Paktyikos" is the Greek adjective corresponding to 
the Greek substantive ‘Paktyes’; and the Paktyes already had a pigeon- 
hole of their own in District No. 13 (duplicating District No. 14, which 
had also been assigned by Herodotus inadvertently to the Paktyes under 
their alias “Thamanaioi’). Now that the Armenians had proved to have 
been included in the same administrative area as the Paktyes, Hero- 
dotus's last difficulty will have seemed to him to have been overcome. 
He had only to replace ‘Paktyes’ by ‘Paktyiké and Armenioi and the 
adjoining peoples as far as the Black Sea’ as the label for his District 
No. 13, and he would have completed his task of making all the names 
in his divers cahiers fit into the twenty pigeon-holes at his disposal. 
At this point it must have escaped his notice that the peoples adjoining 
the Armenians as far as the Black Sea could be none other than the 
Moskhoi, Tibarénoi, Makrónes, Mossynoikoi, and Mares, to whom he 
had already assigned a separate pigeon-hole of their own (his District 
No. 19); and furthermore he cannot have been fully alive to the im- 
probability of an apparent solution which was committing him to the 
thesis that peoples with a frontage on the Black Sea could have been 
included in the same taxation district as a people whose home lay at the 
eastern extremity of the Empire. 

‘All the same, when he came to write his introductory note for his 
gazetteer as he was now presenting it, the awkwardness of this thesis 
‘seems to have forced itself upon his attention. The first sentence of the 
introductory note runs: 


"When Darius had set up his viceroyalties and had appointed viceroys 
for them, he assessed taxes that were to be paid to him by single peoples 
in some cases and in other cases by syndicates in which a people's neigh- 
bours were brigaded with it," jp 


"We may guess that this sentence was a correct statement of the truth, 
and that it was copied out by Herodotus verbatim from one of 
sources; but, as he copied the word ‘neighbours’ (wlnotoydipous), a 
misgiving must have assailed him. He must have recollected that, in 
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the gazetteer as he had now edited it, the Armenians of Eastern Anatolia 
figured in the same district as the Paktyes of Eastern Iran. This must 
(he would have reassured himself) be correct, since one of his sources 
(as interpreted by him) had vouched for it; and, besides, he would find 
himself with the Armenians on his hands again if he were to reject 
this welcome solution now on second thoughts. All the same, he was 
bound to feel uncomfortable about a solution of a particular problem 
that was in flat contradiction with the general statement in one of his 
sources that all members of a taxation-syndicate were contiguous with 
one another. He could not leave it at that, considering that he had taken 
for the label of his Taxation District No. 13 a statement by one of 
his authorities that the Paktyes (whom he knew of as an East Iranian 
people) were syndicated with the Armenians and with peoples adjoining 
the Armenians who had a seaboard on the Black Sea. So Herodotus 
our reconstruction of his process of composition is correct) uneasi 
took up his pen again and amplified the introductory note by appending 
the following contradictio in adjecto: 


‘And in other cases he passed over the adjoining peoples and assigned 
the [non-contiguous] peoples on the farther side of [the peoples that he 
had passed over] to the same taxation district as the peoples [on the 
nearer side of them), 


This additional sentence, which makes the introductory note self- 
contradictory, was, we may suppose, extorted from Herodotus by his 
own previous manipulation of the contents of a gazetteer that he had 
compiled, at his peril, from more than one source; but this does not 
mean that the entry ‘Paktyiké and Armenioi and the adjoining peoples 
as far as the Black Sea’ had made nonsense in the original context out of 
which Herodotus had lifted it in order to substitute it for the entry 
"Paktyes', taken from a different source, with which he had mistakenly 
assumed that an entry opening with the word ‘Paktyiké” must be identi- 
cal. All that was the matter with the entry beginning ‘Paktyikê’ was that 
it belonged to the political map of the Achaemenian Empire as this had 
been organized by Cyrus II after he had ousted Astyages from the 
throne of Media, and not to the fiscal map of the Empire as this had 
been organized by Darius I after the anarchic year 522-521 B.C. When 
it was retransferred to the political map, to which it properly belonged, 
from the fiscal map, into which Herodotus had mistakenly introduced 
it ,this entry would make sense, as we shall see.* 


Administrative Geography and Political History 

‘The coexistence of two different administrative maps of the Achae- 

menian Empire—one fiscal and the other political—of which Herodotus 

has thus unwittingly preserved an indication in his gazetteer, throws 
light on a dark passage in the Empire’s political history. 

"The constant ideal of the Achaemenian régime was to govern as far 

XA tentative reconstruction of the autthentie List of Dai’ original twenty taxation 


districts is presented in Table VI, folding out opposite p. 772, Below, 
= On pp. 604-11, below, i 
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as possible with the consent of the governed; and, while the originator 
of this ideal had been the founder of the Empire, Cyrus II, the restorer 
of the Empire, Darius I, showed—for example, by his policy in Egypt— 
that he too had taken the founder's ideal to heart. The difference between 
Darius’s position and Cyrus's was one not so much of ideals as of 
possibilities of putting ideals into practice. The nemesis of Darius’s 
assassination of a reigning emperor who, truly or falsely, had claimed to 
be Cyrus's son Smerdis had been the outbreak of the widespread émeute 
of 522-521 B.C., and the nemesis of this terrible year had been a grievous 
and irretrievable blow to the system, which Cyrus had created, fostered, 
and succeeded in bequeathing to his successors, of governing with the 
consent of at least a large minority of the governed. 

"Though Cyrus II's usurpation of Astyages’ Median throne had not 
been either accomplished or maintained without bloodshed, Cyrus 
seems nevertheless to have managed to achieve the all-important political 
objective of sparing the Median imperial people’s susceptibilities by 
saving their ‘face’. He seems to have been able to avoid creating the 
impression either that the Medes were being ousted by the Persians or 
that the House of Cyaxares was being supplanted by the Cyran branch 
of the House of Achaemenes. He ascended the Median throne as a 
grandson of Astyages who had been substituted for his grandfather by 
the suffrages of a preponderant party among the Medes themselves, and 
he associated his own people—the men of Parsuwa8, Anan, and Parsa— 
with their imperial kinsmen the Medes on a footing, not of superiority, 
but of strictly equal partnership, The same fundamental policy of con- 
ciliation was likewise applied by Cyrus in the far more difficult case of 
his conquest of the Neo-Babylonian Empire. Thanks to the Babylonian 
priesthood's quarrel with Nabonidus, Cyrus was able to occupy the 
throne of Babylon as the Babylonian priesthood’s champion and can- 
didate. As for the peoples of Eastern Iran and North-Western India 
whom Cyrus appears to have brought under his rule between his 
enthronement in Media circa 556-550 B.c.! and his attack on the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire in 539 B.C., the speed and ease with which he 
established his authority over these vast tracts of territory was perhaps 
his reward for presenting himself there as a champion of Sedentary 
Civilization against Nomadism (a cause in which he eventually proved 
his sincerity by losing his life in its pursuit); for a majority of the 
sedentary peoples in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and the Indus Basin had 
suffered cruelly from Eurasian Nomad invasions within living memory. 

Cyrus II's policy of governing as far as possible by consent was 
reflected in the structure of his administrative map. His normal practice 
seems to have been to respect the territorial integrity of the ci-devant 
empires that he had converted into viceroyalties within a universal state; 
and, during Cyrus's own reign, the Lydian Empire—where there was an 
abortive revolt shortly after the original conquest?—seems to have been 

1 The overthrow of is dated 550-549 n.c. in the Babylonian 
e E Chronicle rie dee nein attt AASA E 
ageing io Weisbach, F, 1e ayi row, fn Pad Wenn Roaloneyelopadi der 


Classischen Alertunnziseuchafi, Neue Bearbeitung, Supplementbend IV, cole 1142-5. 
2 See Herodotus, Book I, chaps, 154-6000 cole 1142-9, 
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the only one of Cyrus's territorial acquisitions which the conqueror 
found himself compelled to partition between two separate viceroyalties 
as the price of maintaining his hold upon it! The former Neo- 
Babylonian, as well as the former Median, Empire was converted by 
Cyrus intact into a single viceroyalty; and in the North-East, on the 
Achaemenian Empite’s most dangerous frontier, where the trans- 
frontier barbarians were the formidable Eurasian Nomads, a Vice- 
royalty of Bükhtris that was a sub-empire in itself was either preserved 
by Cyrus or perhaps actually called into existence by him to serve as 
the Empire’s principal anti-Nomad march. 

In Herodotus's gazetteer of Darius's taxation districts the boldly 
generous Cyran political map has, for the most part, been replaced—and 
this, of course, correctly—by a cautiously repressive Darian fiscal map 
reflecting the usurper's reaction to his fearful ordeal in 522-521 B.C. 

Darius's assumption of the Imperial Crown had—as we know from 
Darius’s own record—been the signal for a widespread attempt to 
throw off the Achaemenian yoke (light though this had been so far) 
and to re-establish the pre-Cyran régimes in empires that Cyrus had 
deprived of their former sovereign independence. The Medes, for 
instance, who, in accepting Cyrus II, had been accepting as a legitimate 
heir to the Median throne a scion of the Cyran branch of the House of 
Achaemenes whose mother had been a Median princess, could have 
no such grounds for feeling any loyalty to a pretender, descended from 
the Ariaramnan branch of the Achaemenidae, who had no Median royal 
blood in his veins and who had won the imperial throne by assassinating 
a reigning emperor who had at least professed to be Astyages’ great- 
grandson. 

In AD. 1952 there was no means of knowing for certain whether the 
Smerdis whom Darius had assassinated had indeed been the authentic 
son of Cyrus II or whether he had been the impostor that Darius asserts 
that he was;? and there was also no information about the previous 

1 See pp. 671-3, below. 
sc Tilliowing expert opinion has been given to the writer by Pro 

"Tisccept the account of a true Smerdis, on of Cyrus, and of a false Smerdis, the 
Magian Gaurita for several reasons. (1) The account of Bartas hime on the Behistan 
Rock, and the account by Herodotus, agree inthe essentiale, though differing in detail, 
(a) TË Darius had slain the true Smerdis, son of Cyrus and brother of Cambyses 1l and 
ifthe fact had been known widely encugh to have resulted in the sundry, upriinge 
felated by Darius in his inscription, iie hardly conceivable that no hint of this shou 
Fave come down in the literature, dnd especially that the inveterate gossip Herodotus, 
‘desing veroa. G) fuent Dart had had to adi he dying ote sel set 
‘of Cambyses, he would have had at hand a much better account fo set before the World, 
‘and atrie account at that, better than what in that case would have been a cock-and-bull 
‘ory about his having slain an impostor, 

"When Darius slew (tue or pactdo-) Smerdis, he needed no fanciful story to justify 
him. Ail that he had to say was that Smerdis’ father had wrongfully deprived his 
(Davis) grandlather Arsames of the throne of Persia (or Peru) and that he wat 
Svenging the wrong done to hie line. Old Arsamen wes no longer physically able to 
Feassume the soverdignty, so Darius took it for himself, He did not need to invent a 
Fue Smerdi 3o why place imet nthe position of a i about he whole mates? 
Herodotus, T believe that the true Smerdis bed been murdered previously (unless he 
had died of natural causes just at that time) and that a Magian named Caumits had 

med his place and was presently killed by Darius and his helpers. Note that Darius 
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relations between the two branches of the House of Achaemenes— 
perhaps because there had never been a moment at which it had suited 
either branch to give publicity to facts which, it might be suspected, 
were to neither branch's credit. Supposing that the Smerdis whom 
Darius assassinated had been, and been known by Darius to be, the 
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agreement between our sources as to 
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of ing. 
The present writer, who was only an amateur in Achaemenian history, was not com- 
potent to judge between the authorities on polats on which these disagreed with one 
cher Oth issus herein question pe wold confine well to pecording thay in the 

draft of the present passage, he had tashiy ventured to opt for the view that Darius's 
ie bed been the utes enti of Cr D and that he Bad bern convinced 

sra result of several times rereading DE- The impression made on his min 
Barius's ostensibly frank account of the dramatic events of the frst Year of his reign bad 
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rightful owner of the name and in consequence the legitimate heir of 
Cyrus II, it was conceivable that, from the Ariaramnan branch’s stand- 
point, Darius, in thus assasainaing the true Smerdis, would have simply 
been taking a belated but justifiable revenge for an earlier coup d'état, 
whatever the date and circumstances of this might have been, which 
had resulted in the deposition of Darius's grandfather ArSima, and 
exclusion of his father Vi8tispa, from the throne of Parsa, after Darius's 
great-grandfather Ariyaramna had ruled in Parsa and had, perhaps, even 
exercised a suzerainty over his brother Cyrus I’s appanage in Parsuwa 
and Anan as well. This Ariaramnid point of view, however, was not 
calculated to appeal to the peoples who had acquiesced in the rule of the 
Cyran branch of the Achaemenidae. 

"These peoples might not much care whether the emperor whom 
Darius had murdered was or was not the genuine Smerdis son of Cyrus, 
or whether Darius had or had not been justified in murdering him, 
whatever his identity might be. A murder which, in Darius's eyes, would 
have been primarily an incident in a family quarrel if it was not the 
exposure and punishment of an imposture, as Darius himself declared 
it to be, was a sensational piece of news for the Cyran House's former 
subjects—above all, for those of them who were Medes—because it was 
conclusive evidence that the Cyran House had now become extinct, 
without having left any legitimate male heir to succeed to its title 
If the Smerdis whom Darius had just murdered. was not the authentic 
son of Cyrus, then either this impostor or Cambyses must previously 
have taken the authentic Smerdis' life; and, on either of these two 
alternative possible hypotheses, the Cyran House's subjects now found 
themselves absolved from their allegiance by the disappearance of the 
dynasty to which this allegiance had been owed. Unlike the death of 
Cambyses, the death of Darius's victim, whoever he might have been, 
had made it certain that there was now no surviving legitimate repre- 
sentative of the imperial line of Astyages and Cyrus II; and evidently 
this was why, in contrast to the first of these two successive pieces of 
sensational news, the second was followed by pronunciamientos of 
insurgents who claimed to be the legitimate representatives of dynasties 
that Cyrus II had deposed and superseded. 

‘The gruesome fate of all these rivals of Darius’s who fell into Darius's 
hands (as every one of them did, sooner or later) did not deter others 
from trying their luck in turn. The rendition to Darius of the Elamite 
pretender Acina by the Elamites themselves was followed by the 
dironunciamiento of a second pretender to the Elamite throne in the 
person of Martiya. The overthrow of Nidintu-Bel, the pretender to 
the throne of Babylon, was followed by the pronunciamiento of a second 


2 See Cameron, G. G.: A History of Early Iran (Chicago 1936, University of Chicago 
Press) pp. zrz and 214. In a letter to the present writer, Professor Cameron drew his 
attention to Sidney Smith's rejection of his thesis that Cyrus T of Anian was under 
‘brother Ariaramnes of Pirers suzerainty (see Smith, 5.: Isaiah, Chapters XL-LY, 
Literary Criticism and History (London 1944, Milford) p. 122, n. st referring to p. 28). 
TE che care for Cameron's thesis reste on the attribution of the tile “King of Kings to 
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pretender, Arkha. The defeat, flight, capture, and execution of the 
Median pretender Fravarti8 was followed by the pronunciamiento of a 
second Median pretender, Cigantakhma. Moreover, the pretenders in 
Media, unlike those in Elam, were the leaders of a genuine national 
revolt, and this national revolt was not confined to the Medes them- 
selves; the other peoples of the former Median Empire—the Northern. 
Asagartiyā, the people of Varkina, the Parthava, and, above all, the 
‘Arminiy3—-revolted likewise, and the Armenians seem to have given 
Darius more trouble than the Medes themselves. Most significant of all, 
Darius's title was disputed by some of his fellow Persians. Martiya, the 
second insurgentin Elam, was a Persian in nationality, though he claimed 
to be a scion of the former Elamite royal family; and so was Vahyazdata, 
the insurgent in Yautiys, a country which Darius expressly describes as 
lying within the bounds of Parsa.* 

These facts, for which our authority is Darius himself, make it clear 
that some Persians, as well as most Medes, believed that the murder 
committed by Darius, if not a previous murder by some other hand, 
had extinguished the last legitimate representative of the houses of 
Cyrus I and Cyaxares which had been united in the persons of Cyrus IT 
and his sons, and that they were therefore now morally free to make 
their own choice of a ruler, and certainly free from any obligation to 
accept Darius's claim to be Cyrus IT' legitimate successor. This was 
why the death of Darius's victim in 522 p.c. had the same catastrophic 
effect as Nero's suicide in A.D. 69. The consequent certainty that now, 
at any rate, no authentic heir of the legitimate dynasty remained alive 
opened the flood-gates for an outburst of anarchy. 

This is the background against which we have to read the Median 
portion of Herodotus's gazetteer of Darius's taxation districts. In this 

azetteer, as we shall see? Media is partitioned into four separate 

istricts. Besides District No. ro, which is duly labelled ‘Media’ by 
Herodotus, there is his district No. rr, which appears to cover a strip 
of territory extending westward, between the Elburz Range and the 
Central Desert of Iran, from the narrow passage between them that was 
known as ‘the Caspian Gates’. There is also Herodotus’s District No. 
18, which appears to cover the Basin of Lake Urmiyah, together with the 
former territory of Assyria to the east of the Tigris (annexed by Media 
‘when she had partitioned the Assyrian Empire with her Babylonian 
ally) and with the former kingdom of Urartu (annexed by Media sub- 
sequently). It is probable, too, that Herodotus's District No. 15 likewise 
is another fragment of Media, consisting of the steppe country round 
the lower courses of the rivers Aras and Kur, where they join one another 
before their common debouchure into the Caspian Sea. Finally, we find 
a detachment of Medes marooned, far from home, in the islands of the 
Persian Gulf, as one of the peoples included in Herodotus's District 
No. 14. The Median origin of these déracinés is revealed in the field- 
state of Xerxes’ expeditionary force, in which their equipment and 
armament are described as being almost identical with those that the 


1 See ‘DB! § a2, 2 See DBI, § 40. 
3 On pp. 523-35, below, ie 
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‘Medes wore;! and their inclusion in District No. 14 is also significant, 
since these dissident Medes were interned there next door to the dissident 
Persian clan called the Yautiyà (Outioi). The south-western quarter of 
District No. 14 was, in fact, a prison for the most heinous of the Median 
and Persian offenders against Darius; and, as a further precaution, the 
prisoners there had been chained to the loyal Harahvatiyi (alias 
Paktyes, alias Thamanaioi) in Southern Afghanistan, who had been 
rewarded for their trustworthiness by being conscripted to serve as 
jailers.? 
1 Herodotus’s gazetteer of Districts Nos. 10, 11, 18, 1$, and 14 thus 
informs us that Darius took the opportunity of his redivision of the 
Empire for fiscal purposes in order to insure himself against the risk of 
a fresh national insurrection in Media by breaking Media up for these 
purposes, besides deporting a portion of the Median people; but there 
are two other passages in Herodotus's work in which Media is credited 
with a much wider extension, at any rate towards the north, than can be 
attributed to the district labelled ‘Media’ and numbered ‘ro’ in the 
gazetteer of Darius's taxation districts. When Herodotus is indicating? 
the region of Media which was the home, according to the Cyrus legend, 
of the hero’s bucolic foster parents, and again when, in quite a different 
context he is discussing the boundaries of ‘Europe’ and ‘Asia’, he 
makes Media march on the north with the country of the Saspeires, and 
these Saspeires with the Colchians, who have a seaboard on the Black 
Sea; and these two passages, while in harmony with one another, are 
incompatible with the administrative geography of the gazetteer; for, 
in the gazetteer, District No. 18, in which the Saspeires are included, 
also comprises the Matiénoi and the Alarodioi, and in a.D. 1952 it could 
still be discerned that the ‘Alarodioi’—Herodotus's rendering of the 
ethnikon of ‘Urartu’, which was situated in the basin of Lake Van and 
along the middle and upper reaches of the valley of the River Aras—and 
the Matiénoi, who stamped their name on the basin of Lake Urmiyah, 
must have lain between the Saspeires—a people who had bequeathed 
their name to the canton of lebir in the upper valley of the River 
Chorog—and the environs of Hamadan, to which the name ‘Media’ 
is confined in the gazetteer. This means that, in the two passages now 
in question, Herodotus is including in Media at least one district which 
is not included in Media in the gazetteer; and the explanation must be 
that these passages record the political boundaries of the Viceroyalty 
of Media as these had been established by Cyrus before Media had been 
partitioned by Darius for fiscal purposes in consequence of her insur- 
rection in 522-521 3.c. Herodotus is here describing a Viceroyalty of 
Media which includes Urartu as well as the Basin of Lake Urmiyah 
between Urartu and the heart of Media round Ecbatana. 

We can now also see that these two passages are not the only places 
in which Herodotus is writing in terms of a political map which is 
antecedent to—but on paper, at any rate, has not been superseded by— 


2 Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 8o. 
2 See further pp. 622 and 640, below. 
5 In Book I, chap. 110. 4 In Book IV, chap. 37. 
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Darius's precautionary partition, for fiscal purposes, of perilously large 
political units that Cyrus II had left intact. This officially surviving 
integral Viceroyalty of Media bas a counterpart and neighbour in an 
officially surviving integral Viceroyalty of Armenia, and this is the 
geographical entity that has found its way into Herodotus's edition of 
the gazetteer of Darius’s taxation districts in the formula "Paktyiké and 
Armenioi and the adjoining peoples as far as the Black Sea’, which 
‘Herodotus has taken for the description of his Taxation District No. 13. 

‘The region to which the name ‘Armina’ or ‘Arminiya’ had originally 
attached seems to have been the country—occupying the upper basin 
of the Tigris and extending thence farther north-westward into the 
north-west corner of the basin of the Euphrates, where the two arms 
of the Upper Euphrates unite—which the Assyrians had called ‘Nairi’. 
"The first wave of Assyrian settlers in Nairi—some of whom had been 
established in the reign of Shalmaneser I in the thirteenth century p.c. 
—had been submerged by the cataclysm of the Aramaean Vólker- 
wanderung out of the North Arabian Steppe at the turn of the second 
and the last millennium s.c. Thereafter, Asshurnazirpal II had re- 
asserted the Assyrian Crown’s authority over dissident descendants of 
these Assyrian settlers in 882 B.c. and had annexed the Aramaean 
principality of Bit Zamani in 879 ».c. In this quarter the extension of 
‘Assyrian rule had been at its widest circa 799 1.C.; thereafter, the whole 
of Nairi except an isolated enclave round Amedi (Latiné Amida, Arabicé 
Diyar Bakr), the former capital of Bit Zamani, had been conquered from 
Assyria by Urartu; the south-western part of the lost Assyrian domain 
in Nairi (Le. the province later known to post-Alexandrine Hellenic 
geographers as Sophéné) had then been econquered by Tiglath-Pileser 

IL in 739 3.C.; but the south-eastern part (Graecé Arzanéné) had 
remained a debatable territory;! and the eventual beneficiaries from a 
stubborn, long-drawn-out, and indecisive contest between Assyria and 
Urartu in this arena had been the Thracian-speaking followers of the 
Mushkian (i.e. Phrygian) war-lord Gurdi (Graec? Gordios). 

In 695 B.C., Sennacherib had attempted, without success, to dislodge 
Gurdi’s war-band from Til-Garimmu (Hebraicà Togarmah), astride 
the road leading south-eastward from Sivas in the upper basin of the 
River Qyzyl Irmaq (Graecé Halys) to Malatiyah (Assyriac? Meliddu) in 
the valley of the Tokhma Su (a west-bank afluent of the Upper 
Euphrates)? Upon the collapse of the Assyrian Power after the death of. 
Asshurbanipal, the Mushkian invaders to whom Gurdi had bequeathed 
his name swooped down from the north-west towards the heart of 
Assyria till their path was crossed by Sagartian invaders swooping down 
from the north-east upon the same objective—if the Kardoukhoi whom 
Xenophon and his comrades encountered in the tangle of mountains 
—known to post-Alexandrine Hellenic geographers as Gordyéné—south 
of the River Bohtan (Latiné Centrités? are to be identified with the 
descendants of Gurdi's men, and if the latter-day place-name Si'irt 


3 These vicissitudes in the history of Nairi are recorded in Forren, op. cit, pp. 2 
EI HUN do dn 
3 Ste Xenophon: Espedizio Cyri, Book IIT, chap. v, § 14— Book 1V, chap 
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(Armeniacd Sghert or Sgherd), borne by a town near the confluence of 
the River Bohtán with the Eastern Tigris, testified that the north- 
western branch of the Iranian-speaking Nomad Asagartiya had once 
pushed their way that far westward from their previous habitat some- 
where to the east or south-east of Lake Urmiyah.t 

‘The seventh-century Median settlers in the metropolitan territory of 
Assyria east of the Tigris and the contemporary Phrygian settlers in the 
region known by the Assyrians as ‘Nairi’ and by the Achaemenidae as 
‘Armina’ seem to have met at the south-eastern corner of the Upper 
Tigris Basin without falling out with one another.* By the time, in or 
after 585 B.C., when the course of the River Halys, from the point where 
it emerged from the Kingdom of Cilicia down to its mouth, was accepted 
by the Median and the Lydian Empire as the frontier between them, 
‘Armina’ must already have been incorporated into the Median Empire; 
but the simultaneous insurrection of Armina and Mada against Darius 
in 522 B.C., and the strength of the resistance that the insurgents in 
Armina offered to Darius's forces, are facts which indicate that the 
previous relations between Armina and Mada had been friendly; and 
a clue to the grounds of this friendship is perhaps to be found in the 
title "Paktyiké and Armenioi and adjoining peoples as far as the Black 
Sea’ which Herodotus has taken for his description of Darius’s thirteenth 
taxation district i£ we are right in seeing in this formula the description, 
not of any Darian taxation district, but of an integral Viceroyalty of 
Armenia which, like the integral Viceroyalty of Media, will have been 
established under the Median imperial régime of Cyaxares and Asty- 
ages; will have been maintained as a going concern under the Medo- 
Persian imperial régime of Cyrus Ti, Cambyses and a soi-diant 
Smerdis; and will not have been officially abolished by Darius I in being 
partitioned by him for fiscal purposes. 

‘The formula suggests that the whole of the territory added to the 
Median Empire by Cyaxares to the west of Urartu, to the east of the 
Lower Halys, and to the north of a Kingdom of Cilicia which bestrode 
the middle course of the Halys in the neighbourhood of Mazaka, had 
been included by Cyaxares in a single viceroyalty; and, if this interpreta- 
tion is correct, it would mean that Cyaxares had reconciled the Phrygian 
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settlers in Nairi-Armina to a voluntary acceptance of a Median over- 
lordship by taking them into partnership with the Median imperial 
people and conferring on them a sub-empire covering the Median 
Empire's western marches. This would be a counterpart of the policy 
by which Cyrus II, in his day, appears to have reconciled the Bactrians 
to a Medo-Persian overlordship; and, in this case as in that, we can see 
that the two parties were bound to one another by a common interest 
which constituted a practical guarantee that the paramount Power's 
generosity would not be abused by the beneficiaries from it. Though the 
Phrygian invaders of Nairi-Armina and the Median invaders of Adia- 
béné might have been competitors in the scramble for the spoils of a 
defunct Assyrian Empire, they still had an abiding common interest in 
standing shoulder to shoulder against a surviving common enemy who 
remained formidable after Assyria had been annihilated. 

‘This abiding common enemy was the Nomad Power which had 
erupted out of the Great Eurasian Steppe into South-West Asia before 
the end of the eighth century n.c. If we have been right in thinking that, 
at some date between 556 B.C. and 539 8.c., Cyrus I took the Bactrians 
into partnership and entrusted to them the surveillance over their 
Nomad neighbours the Saka Haumavarga in Farghinah, we may perhaps. 
now go on to hazard the guess that, in making this settlement of his 
north-eastern frontier, he was following a precedent that had been 
provided for him by Cyaxares' settlement of his north-western frontier 
at some date between 610 and 585 B.c. We may guess that Cyaxares had 
taken into partnership the Phrygian settlers in the country which the 
Achaemenian lists of dahyđva call ‘Armina’, and that he had entrusted 
to them the surveillance over Nomad neighbours of theirs whose tribal 
name was Paktyes and who had established themselves in the sixth 
century ».c. within the bend of the Halys, in the country which the 
Achaemenian lists call ‘Katpatuka’.? 

If the Paktyes were one of the Eurasian Nomad peoples who, in and 
after the eighth century B.c., had erupted out of the Great Eurasian 
Steppe into South-West Asia through the gap between the Pamir 
Plateau and the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea it would not be 
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surprising to find Eastern Anatolia subsequently occupied by one wing 
of a horde whose other wing had occupied Eastern Iran; for, throughout 
‘the four thousand years or so of Eurasia Nomad history, each successive 
wave that broke upon the northern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau 
tended to split into divergent streams following diverse lines of least 
resistance. While the left wing of a horde that had mounted the plateau 
would be inclined to head south-eastward for the plains of the Indus 
Basin, the right wing of the same horde would be inclined to sweep on 
‘westwards, along the corridor between the southern foot of the Elburz 
Range and the northern edge of the Central Desert of Iran, till it arrived 
at congenial pasture-lands in the basin of Lake Urmiyah and, beyond 
that, in the steppe country in the lower basin of the rivers Aras and Kur, 
adjoining the west coast of the Caspian Sea. From these temporary 
camping grounds a subsequent horde, following at the first horde’s 
heels, might then drive these forerunners of theirs on again up the 
‘Aras Valley, either to entangle themselves in the mountain maze over- 
hanging the south-east corner of the Black Sea! or, if they were more 
fortunate, to travel on still farther westward over the watershed between. 
the basins of the Aras and the Qyzyl Irmaq (Halys) until eventually they 
debouched into the Anatolian Peninsula. This had been the story of 
the Sanskrit-speaking Nomad invaders of South-Western Asia in the 
eighteenth or seventeenth century ».c. whose left wing had descended 
"upon the Indus Basin while their right wing had made its appearance in 
Azerbaijan, Mesopotamia, North Syria, Transcaucasia, and Anatolia 
"under the name Mitanni and perhaps also as the ‘mariannu’, è In a sub- 
sequent invasion of South-West Asia by Iranian-speaking peoples which 
had brought the Medes and Persians into Iran, the deployment of the 
invading war-bands had been remarkably symmetrical. 

In this invasion—as its course can be reconstructed by inference from 
the eventual locations of the participants after they had come to rest— 
the Persians must have been in the van—in an échelon in which the 
Yautiya and the Matiya formed the advance guard and the Pars proper 
the main body, with the Asagartiya bringing up the rear—while the 
Medes, following close Behind, must have split the Persian vanguard 
into a right wing, which was pushed by Median pressure north-west- 


Komad invadera breaking in yia the 


[n 
chap, iv, $18; chap. vi, § s; chap. vii, §§ 1-14), Sirakes- revealed their provenance from 
the Eurasian Steppe, rubbed shoulders with others whose names showed that they had 
found their way into the same blind alley out of Anatolia. This was, for example, the 
provenance of the Tibarénoi (from Tabal) and of the Moskhoi (from Phrygia and, before 
hat, from South-Eastern Europe). 

3 'Sce the Note on Chronology in x. 199-202, 
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wards, and a left wing which the same Median pressure pushed away 
towards the south-east. When, in and after the ninth century B.C., first 
the Assyrian and then the Acháemenian records progressively bring to 
light the positions in which the divers participants in this Iranian 
Völkerwanderung had established themselves, we find the Medes in the 
centre, astride the Great North-East Road leading up from Babylonia 
on to the Iranian Plateau via Behistan, with the Yautiya and the Mačiyā 
at the outer extremity of either flank, the Parsa between the Yautiya 
and the Medes, and the Asagartiyà immediately to the rear of the Parsa. 
On the south-east flank the Yautiyà are in North-Eastern Laristin, the 
Mačiyā in South-Western Laristán, the Parsi in Fars and in Laristan 
(Parsuwad), and the Asagartiya in Kirman. On the north-west flank, the 
right-wing’ fraction of the Yautiya can be detected in the latter-day 
Armenian name Uti (Graec? Uténé)! which attached to a district 
between the Qarabagh and the south bank of the River Kur in Trans- 
caucasia, The right-wing fraction of the Mačiyā (Graecé Mykoi) can be 
detected in the name Magan, Mughkan, or Müghàn? which attached 
to the patch of steppe to the south of the confluence of the rivers Aras 
and Kur. The right-wing fraction of the Parsi turn up in Parsua, which 
was the Assyrian name for a canton in the North-Western Zagros, 
somewhere to the south-south-east of the basin of Lake Urmiyahj 
while the right-wing fraction of the Asagartiya (Assyriac? Zikirtu) is 
located in the Assyrian records somewhere to the east or south-east of 
‘Lake Urmiyah. 

This bifurcation into a westward-riding and a south-eastward-riding 
column was likewise to be the history of the Turkish-speaking Nomads 
who were to break upon the Iranian Plateau in the eleventh century of. 
the Christian Era.* It would have been strange if the wave of Iranian- 
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speaking Nomads—this time Saparda, Cimmerians, Scyths, Paktyes, 
and Kaspioi (Latin Caspii)—who broke upon the same plateau out of 
‘the same steppe in the eighth and seventh centuries ».c., had not splayed 
apart in the same two divergent directions; and the word 'Paktyike' in 
‘Herodotus’s description of District No. 13 in his gazetteer is not the 
only piece of evidence that points to this conclusion. The tribal name of 
a detachment of the Paktyes established in Anatolia may also perhaps 
be detected in the place-names Paktyé, borne by a town at the neck of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula before the end of the sixth century 1.c.,' and Paktyés, 
‘borne by a mountain near Ephesus,* and likewise in the personal name 
"Paktyas! which, in Herodotus's history, is borne by a Lydian whom 
Cyrus put in charge of Croesus's captured treasure, and who took this 
‘opportunity to place himself at the head of a Lydian insurrection against 
Achaemenian rule. It is also worth noticing that the Kaspioi, whom 
Herodotus locates in the corridor leading out of Khurasin into Azer- 
bajan, as one of the peoples in his District No. rr, and in the lower basin 
of the rivers Aras and Kur, as one of the peoples in his District No. 15, 
appear in his field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary force in an association 
which suggests that there must have been another detachment of Kaspioi 
who, like the other wing of the Paktyes, were established somewhere in 
Eastern Iran.* 

On this line of reasoning, we may interpret the ‘Paktyiké? in Hero- 
dotus's description of District No. 13 of his gazetteer as standing for 
Paktyes who were not the well-known bearers of the name in Eastern 
Iran, where it had survived down to the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era in the form Pakhtiin-Pakhtana. The Paktyes whom Hero- 
dotus had found associated with the Armenians would not be these 


In the fifth century of the Christian Era, for example, the Huns were invading the 
Indian and the European peninsula of Asia ar the same moment, while in the seventh, 
century B.C. the westward advance of detachments of Cimmerians and Scythe south of 
‘the Caspian into Anat companied by a simultaneous westward advance of 
bother detachments of the same two peoples north of the Caspian into the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe (where the passage of a band of Cimmerians, in advance of a 
pursuing band of Scyths, was attested by the name ‘Cimmerian Bosphorus’ by which 
{he Strate of Korch were known in Hellenic parlance). 

Je will be evident that, when à Nomad horde thus erupted north and south of the 
Caspian Ses simultaneously, and then fanned out both in the Great Western Bay of the 
Steppe and in South-West Asi, its extreme right and left wings might eventually come 
fo rest at an enormous distances apart. On the map of the Old World in the twentieth 
century of the Christin Era, for example, the fanning out of the Beshkirds wag come 
Premorsted by the survival of their name both in the Southern Urals and in South- 
Western Baluchistan; and in the light of this latter-day parallel it is not surprising to 
find the Boudinoi, whom Herodotus (Book TV, chaps, 21 and 108) locates within the 
timbered country north of the steppes east of the River Don (locates, that is, somewhere 
{nthe neighbourhood of Bashkirian}, ls figuring (in Book T chap ses) de one of the 
tribes of the Medes under the name Boudiol, or again to find established on the banks 
of the River Kuban the ight wing of the Sindoi whose left wing stamped this originally 
Eurasian Nomad people's name fst on the River Indus and eventually on the whole 
Indian sub-continent. T See Herodotus, Book VI, chap. 3 

3 Gee Strabo: Geographica, Book XIV, chap. i, $ 13 (C 636), end chap. i $ 39 (C 647). 

3 Book I, chaps. 153-6. 

2 This eater wing of the Kaspioi is mentioned in Rook VIT, chapter 67, between 
the Gandara-Dadican brigade on the one side and the Sarangian (Perd Zea) com 
tingent on the other side. The Persian commanders of the Gandaro-Dadican brigade 
And of the Caspian contingent are brothers. These Eastern Kaspioi, like the Eastern 
eie are described im this context as wearing soria (ahepskin costs). See pp 

135-6, below. 
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Pactyan denizens of Harahvatis, to whom Herodotus had allotted both 
his District No. 13 under their own name and his District No. 14 under 
the descriptive title ‘borderers’ (Thamanaioi); the Armenians’ Pactyan 
associates would be a western branch of the Pactyan horde who had 
established themselves in Eastern Anatolia and who must have been 
associated with, if not identical with, the intrusive Nomad occupants 
of the same territory who bore the name Cimmerians'. The Greek 
adjectival form "Paktyiké" would be an Hellenic man of letters’ rationali- 
zation of a plural form of the substantive ‘Pakty-’ taking the non-Indo- 
European plural ending in ‘K’ which was endemic in the region between 
the Caucasus and Mesopotamia? and this plural "Paktuk' would 
reappear in the second and third syllables of the name ‘Katpatuka’ 
which, like the name ‘Armina’, makes its first appearance in history in 
the Achaemenian lists of dahyäva. ‘Katpatuka’ would signify ‘the Paktyes 
domiciled in Khatti as distinguished from their brethren and homo- 
nyms who were domiciled in the South-East Iranian dahyāuš known as 
Harahvatis. 

1f Cappadocia and the peoples along the north coast of Anatolia 
between Cappadocia and Colchis, exclusive of Colchis itself, had in 
truth been thus associated with Nairi-Armina in a single viceroyalty 
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by the policy of Cyaxares and Cyrus II, it would follow that Persia and 
Media were not the only political divisions of the Achaemenian Empire 
that Darius partitioned in his new fiscal map. Besides dividing Persia 
into two fragments, one of them now officially tax-paying and the other 
still nominally exempt, and Media into four fragments, Darius will also 
have divided Armenia into three by erecting the peoples between the 
northern boundary of Armenia Proper and the Black Sea coast of 
‘Anatolia into a separate taxation district, duly reported by Herodotus as 
his District No. 19, and by detaching’ Cappadocia from Armenia, at 
any rate for fiscal purposes, to constitute a taxation district—Herodo- 
tus’s District No. 3—in which we find Cappadocia brigaded with a 
province, administered from Dascylium near the Anatolian coast of the 
Sea of Marmara, which had already been detached politically from 
Lydia: 

"We are now perhaps in a position to take the full measure of the 
grievous change for the worse in the domestic life of the Achaemenian 
Empire which was the nemesis of Darius's assassination of the reigning 
emperor and usurpation of the Imperial Crown. Under the Cyran 
branch of the House of Achaemenes, as under the foregoing Median 
dynasty, the Empire had (if we have been right in our reconstruction 
of its history) been securely grounded on the paramountcy of a broad 
association of imperial peoples—the Medes, the Persians, the Armenians, 
and eventually also the Bactrians—who were bound to one another by 
their common enjoyment of a privileged status and their common 
loyalty to a dynasty by whose generosity this status had been conferred 
upon them.? A sadly different picture is presented in Herodotus's gazet- 
teer of Darius's taxation districts; for, in spite of the errors and con- 
fusions, here and there, that we have been attempting to clear up, 
Herodotus's gazetteer does bring to light something that none of the 
six official lists of dalydoa betray. As a result of the revolts against 
Darius's assumption of the Imperial Crown which had broken out in 
622 B.C. among the privileged paramount peoples of the Empire as 
well as among the subject peoples, Darius had found himself constrained 
to reduce to a dangerously narrow compass the once broad basis of 
voluntary support on which Cyaxares’ and Cyrus IT's régime had safely 
rested. Of the four former imperial peoples, the Bactrians alone had 
retained their previous position intact. The Persians had been parti- 
tioned most invidiously into a still privileged remnant of loyalists in 
Fars and a batch of dissident communities the Yautiy and Mačiyā in 
Laristin and the South-Eastern Asagartiya in Kirmin—who had been. 
degraded to the ranks of their own former subjects. Media had been 
partitioned, for fiscal purposes, into four fragments—in addition to the 


1 This separate province, known in Hellenic parlance as ‘Hellespontine Phrygia”, 
must have been detached politically from Lydia already before the date of Darior's 
division of the Achacmenian Empire into taxation disuicis since Herodotus testes io 
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deportation of the déracinés who had been marooned on the islands in 
the Persian Gulf, Armenia had been partitioned for fiscal purposes into 
three fragments. 

No doubt Darius felt rueful about having to take these precautionary 
measures. They were a poor substitute for the goodwill that the House 
of Achaemenes had forfeited in consequence of the extinction of the 

branch and the transfer of the crown to the Ariaramnan branch 
through the assassination of a reigning emperor who had professed 
himself to be Cyrus's authentic son and Cambyses’ legitimate successor. 
‘We know that Darius did his utmost retrospectively to justify his acts 
and to regularize his position. He published his own account of the 
obscure and controversial events of the year 522-521 B.C. on the cliff- 
face at Behistan in the three languages of the imperial capitals,” and 
arranged for the distribution of an Aramaic translation of the text, in 
a portable form, throughout his dominions.* He married two of Cyrus’s 
daughters and one of his granddaughters whose father had admittedly 
been the genuine Smerdis,” whether the Smerdis whom Darius had 
assassinated had been the murderer's subsequent wife's father or an 
impostor. He also, as his inscriptions and bas-reliefs record, took care 
to employ Medes as well as Persians in posts of high confidence and 
esponsibility. In the light of these recorded evidences of Darius's 
general policy, we could have guessed—even without the help of the 
direct evidence that we have gleaned from Herodotus—that, in taking 
his precautions to make it impossible for an integral Persia, integral 
Media, and integral Armenia ever again to be carried away by an anti- 
Ariaramnan national movement, as each of these three great sub- 
empires had been carried away in 522-521 B.C., Darius would have 
taken pains to avoid any unnecessary provocation. 

The straightforward way of guarding against the danger in Media 
and Armenia would have been simply to abolish the two sub-empires 
and to break each of them up into a number of smaller viceroyalties; 
but, as we have seen,5 there are indications in Herodotus's work that, 
on the post-Darian map of the Achaemenian Empire, an integral 
viceroyalty of Media and an integral viceroyalty of Armenia still sur- 
yived side by side with the smaller districts into which either of them 
had been dissected by Darius for fiscal purposes. This coexistence of an 
old political with a new fiscal map was revealed to us by an examination 
of inconsistencies in the Herodotean gazetteer which we traced back to 
a confusion in certain places between the two coexistent maps; and 
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the official preservation of Cyaxares’ and Cyrus II's sacrosanct sub- 
‘empires is indeed what we should have expected a priori, for an official 
abolition of them would have been flagrantly impolitic. Besides keeping 
‘open the wounds unavoidably inflicted on the pride of high-spirited 
imperial peoples who had constrained Darius to subdue them by force 
of arms in 522-521 B.C., so drastic a precautionary measure as this would 
have advertised Darius’s lack of confidence in the finality of a victory 
which had indeed been glorious just because it had been so hardly won. 
We shall therefore not be surprised to find that Darius officially respected 
the integrity of the Cyran viceroyalties, but at the same time we must 
not allow ourselves to be hoodwinked by Darius into imagining that 
the power of the dangerous viceroyalties was not broken in fact as a 
result of the partitioning of these particular viceroyalties into a larger 
number of smaller districts on Darius's new fiscal map. 

Darius was not named ‘the huckster for nothing, and his precocious 
appreciation of the potency of economics and finance in public affairs 
gave him the cue for solving his political problem of taking precautions 
without giving provocation by attracting attention to what he was 
actually doing. Darius was aware of the power of the purse; and he will 
have perceived that a viceroy—or some insurgent nationalist leader who 
might have disposed of a viceroy as Darius himself had disposed of 
Smerdis—would not find it easy to try conclusions with the Imperial 
Government when the control of revenue within his viceregal boundaries 
had been transferred from him to several district intendants of finance, 
each separately and directly responsible to the Imperial Chancery. Of 
course, in an empire in which most of the provinces were economically 
backward, and in which a money economy was still in its infancy, the 
power of the purse was modest if measured by twentieth-century 
Western standards; yet, combined with the weapon of secret intelli- 
gence, which the Central Government will have also acquired by setting 
up a new financial administrative network independent of the existing 
political administrative network, the separation of political and fiscal 

wers would greatly reduce a viceroy's capacity for making mischief. 

arius must have perceived that his new network of taxation districts, 
operating unobtrusively behind the façade of an old network of vice- 
royalties, would be, de facto, the effective engine of imperial administra- 
tion in a huckster-emperor’s hands. 

‘The local variations in the relation of the new fiscal map to the old 
political map are significant. The policy of breaking up, on the fiscal 
map, viceroyalties that were politically dangerous was applied, as we 
shall sec, not only to Media and Armenia, but also to “Babylon-cum- 
Beyond the River’ (‘Pahat Babili u Bbir-Nari’) which was partitioned 
into the two taxation districts Babiru and Athurā, and to West Anatolia, 


“Darius’s assessment of tribute and other similar measures of his provoked the Pe 
sians into coining the mot that Darius was a huckster, Cambyses a despot and Cyrus a 
ther in allusion, tà Darius’ vice of dealing in a Ruckster's spirit with all affairs of 
state, to Cambyses vices of irritability and contemptuousness, and to Cyrus's virtue of 
fpr ara to the consequently invariable benehcenee of Meets (Herodotus, Book 
HT, chap, 80). 

2 See Professor G. G. Cameron's observation quoted on p. 657, n. 3, below. 
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which was partitioned into the two taxation districts Sparda and Yauna, 
though in either of these two cases, likewise, the political viceroyalty 
appears to have been kept intact.! By contrast, the loyal Viceroyalty of 
Harahvatis was enlarged politically by the addition of Zraka,* and was 
still further enlarged on the fiscal map by the attachment to it, for 
taxing purposes, of the disaffected Persian cantons Asagarta, Yautiya, 
and Maka, in Kirmin and Laristin, to constitute the Herodotean 
‘Taxation District No. 142 The loyal Viceroyalty of Bakhtri8, again, 
seems to have been left intact not only on the political map but also on 
the fiscal map, where it constituted the Herodotean Taxation District 
No. 124 

Te will be seen that Darius’s policy was as adroit as any policy could 
be in the adverse circumstances with which the Ariaramnan usurper 
had condemned himself to have to contend; yet a sovereign who 
acquired the nickname ‘huckster’ stands convicted of not being loved; 
and, for all that Darius could do, it was beyond his power, and beyond 
his successors’ power, to put the Achaemenian Empire back on to the 
broader basis of consent and support on which it had rested in the 
auspicious Cyran initial chapter of its history. When Darius and Xerxes 
then proceeded to strain the weakened structure of their régime by 
embarking on an ambitious forward policy of incorporating the re- 
mainder of the Hellenic World, together with its Nomad hinterland 
on the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, it is no wonder that 
they should have run into a catastrophe. 


The Ambiguity of Homonyms 

‘The foregoing general account of the administrative geography of the 
Achaemenian Empire must now be supplemented by some considera- 
tion of the evidence—partly anticipated in the preceding discussion— 
which was at the disposal of twentieth-century Western scholars seeking 
to identify and locate particular countries and peoples named in the 
extant sources of information, both official and Herodotean. One of 
the difficulties that beset an investigator in this field was the frequent 
occurrence of an identical name in more than one place on the map, 
and it may therefore be useful to face this fertile source of confusion 
before plunging into details. 

The occurrence of these homonyms was confusing in two ways. In 
the first place it was apt to leave the investigator in doubt as to whether 
he was confronted with a single people or with two or more distinct and 
separate peoples bearing such-and-such a name. Cases in point were the 
uncertainty about the existence of a north-western detachment of 
Paktyes in Cappadocia (Katpatula): and of a south-eastern detachment 
of Kaspioi in Arachosia (Harahvatit) or thereabouts.? In the second 
place it was not always possible, even where the recurrence of a name 
‘was not in doubt, to be sure that the recurrence was anything more than 


h n: 3, above, and p. 637, below. 
3 See pp. 622 and 637, below. 4+ See p. 644, below. 
5 See pp. 608-10, above, € See p. 609, above, and pp. 635-6, below. 
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a coincidence that was a phonetic accident of no historical significance." 
In the third place, even if it could be demonstrated—or at least be 
shown to be probable—that the homonyms really were recurrences of 
the same name in the same language, it was not always possible to 
determine the recurrent name’s character. On the one hand it might be 
a genuinely proper name, whose occurrence in different places was 
evidence that the two or more peoples bearing it were akin to one 
another and that they had reached their eventual locations from some 
common original centre of dispersion, however remote from one another 
might be the regions in which they had respectively come to rest at the 
end of their divergent migrations. A number of apparent examples of 
the fission and fanning out of Eurasian Nomad peoples in the course 
of their eruption out of the Steppe into the regions round about have 
come to our notice already in our discussion of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the Paktyes.* We have, however, also already come across 
names that are manifestly not proper names but are descriptive epithets 
or labels which bear their meaning on their face and which in some cases 
are known to have been current side by side with genuine proper 
names which they had not driven out of currency. A classic example is 
‘the multiple nomenclature of one branch of the people whose proper. 
name was Paktyes.? The south-eastern Paktyes lived, as we know, in 
a country that bore the proper name Harahvatis (Latin? Arachosia) in 
virtue of being situated in the basin of a river which in the Avesta is 
called the Harahvaitit This dakyaut is called exclusively by the name 
of the country in the official lists, and this place-name Harahvati8 
(cthnikon Harabvatiya) is duly reproduced in the Hellenized form 
“Arakhésia’ (ethnikon Arakhôtoi) in the works of post-Herodotean Hel- 
enic geographers. In Herodotus's work, on the other hand, the name 
‘Arakhosia’ never occurs. In his field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary 
force, Herodotus calls the people of Arachosia by their national name 
‘Paktyes'5 while in his gazetteer of Darius's taxation districts he calls 
them by their descriptive label ‘thamanaioi’, meaning "borderers' 

tis evident that the same title ‘borderers’ might have been conferred 
by the Achaemenian authorities, whether officially or informally, on 
half a dozen different peoples who would have had nothing in common 
with one another beyond their geographical location on one or other of 


1 In a cautionary comment, Professor G. G. Cameron recommenda a prudent sd- 
herece to the hypothesis ofa nen-algniócant coincidence union and until omine 
e sone e r] 
‘ere eze paresqes in which you bave leaned ti esl on homoni: I ele or 
itd Rar ny toma talus go act rud primordia dme tat any attene 
Slalom ingest conchas ie hopes dam inani epis d 
such things. We thought, for example, that Arbela meant "the Four God City", and so 

Rie bat now ete dacumenis poser rein 


ion, the writer of this Annex co 


plead that he had not been warned. 
E See ppi 600-9 der 3 See pp. gos, above. 


4 See Jackson, A. V. W., in The Cambridge History of India, vol. (Cambridge 1922, 
University Press) p. sat, De 2- 

5 See Herodotus, Book VIL, chaps. 67 and (?) 86 (f “Paktyes' is to be read here es an 
‘emendation for a repetitive 'Kaspio/). 

See Herodotus, Book II, chap. 93 
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the Achaemenian Empire's far-flung frontiers; and in this case an 
identical label would haye been presumptive evidence, not that the 
peoples bearing it were akin, but, on the contrary, that they had nothing 
Eo do with one another. On a latter-day map of Iran and the regions 
round about, there were, as we have already noticed, at least two 
"dàmins': one between the eastern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau 
and the west bank of the Indus, and the other at the southern approaches 
to the Hindu Kush in-the basin of the Kabul River; and there was 
evidently no reason to suppose that there was any national affinity 
between these eastern and northern borderers of an Afghan Empire. 
In the administrative geography of the Achaemenian Empire the only 
bozderers labelled, in the extant sources, with the word ‘diman’ were 
the Paktyes of Arachosia; but there was another word signifying "border" 
in the Old Persian language which did occur in at least four places on 
the Achaemenian and Hellenic map of Iran, and this was 'paraitaka'. 
One such ‘paraitaka’ was the first district of Media which Alexander 
found on his path in his twelve days’ march in the spring of 330 B.C. 
from his winter-quarters in Persis (Pársa, Fars) to Ecbatana (Harnadan),* 
and these indications locate this ‘paraitaka’ in the latter-day province of 
Tepahan.? This was evidently the border province of Media over against 
Persis, and that will have been the country of the Parétakénoi who are 
cited by Herodotus in his list of the tribes of the Medes. This ‘paraitaka’ 
between Media and Persis may also be the Partakka or the Partukka 
mentioned in the Assyrian King Esarhaddon's record of the Assyrian 
cavalry's operations on the Iranian Plateau, between the Zagros and the 
Central Desert, in 673 B.C., since on the same expedition the Assyrians 
also raided a country called Patush Arri, and this name is evidently 
identical with the name of the Pateiskhoreis who were one of the tribes 
of the Persians according to Strabo.“ There was, however, another Median 
‘paraitaka’, known to post-Herodotean Hellenic geographers and like- 
‘wise included in Media by them,” though not mentioned by Herodotus, 
near the intersection of the Great North-West Road and the Great 


+ On, ste mgt thre 
IQU Bi EST usa Book TIL, chap, xin fa 
Hp cog tA ae sues Boda 

Geographica, Book TI, chap. i, § 26 (C 8o); Book XI, chap. xiii, $ 6 (C 524); Book XV, 

[35 i, $8 (C 723) and $ 14 (C 726); chap. iii, ag & 729); Bork mia ep i, $37 
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North-East Road.! There was a third ‘paraitaka’ on one of the borders 
of Sogdiana which cannot be located exactly from Arrian's narrative? of 
Alexander's operations there, and there was a fourth—the latter-day 
Sakastênê (Seistan)—astride the lower course of the River Hilmand 
between Zarangiané (Zr&ka) and Arachosia (Harahvatib).* 

Obviously there was no more affinity between the inhabitants of these. 
four ‘paraitakas’ in an Achaemenian Iran than there was in a Medieval 
Western Christendom between the inhabitants of the March of Ancona, 
the March of Brandenburg, Denmark, and Finmark, or between the 
inhabitants of the County Palatine of Durham, the quarter known as 
the Pallant within the walls of the city of Chichester, a Kur Pfalz astride 
the Rhine and an Ober Pfalz at the northern tip of Bavaria. 

While 'borderers—denoted by the synonyms ‘parétakénoi? and 
“thamanaioi’—is one of the descriptive labels on the map of the Achae- 
menian Empire, another is ‘pairikls’, meaning people practising an 
objectionably distinctive religion. We have observed already* that this 
name, Graecd ‘parikanioi’, was one of several descriptive titles of an 
Iranian-speaking Nomad people, marching with Sogdiana in the upper 
valley of the Jaxartes (Sir Darya), whose national name had not been 
preserved. The Achaemenian imperial authorities, who had originally 
confounded this people with a host of others of their kind under the 
generic title ‘Saka’ signifying ‘Eurasian Nomads’, appeared to have 
Subsequently distinguished them from other Nomads by calling them 
alternatively ‘Hauma-(?)drinking Saka’ (‘Saki Haumavarg®’), in allusion 
to one of their religious rites, and ‘the Allies’ (the Herodotcan ‘Aiglai’), 
in allusion to their exceptionally favourable juridical relation with the 
‘Achaemenian Empire. But this particular people had no monopoly of 
being in a treaty relation with the Achaemenian Imperial Government 
or of drinking hauma or, again, of practising an objectionable religion ;* 
and accordingly, when we find another people labelled 'parikanioi" in 
Herodotus’s gazetteer, we cannot infer from the common name that 
‘these two peoples had anything in common beyond their common 
failure to win approval for their respective religions, whatever these 
may have been. This common label ‘paitikis’, rendered 'parikanioi" in 
Gris, was undoubtedly aed to ech of the two peoples to whom 
Herodotus applies it; for in a.D. 1952 the upper basin of the Sir Darya, 
which had once been the habitat of ‘the Hauma-(?)drinking Saka’, still 
bore the name ‘Farghānah’, while the name of a place called Fārghān, 
60 kilometres to the east of Tārum and 120 kilometres to the north of 
Bandar ‘Abbis,° together with the name of the neighbouring Mount 
Farghun, attested the former presence of people labelled “panikan Just 


2 See pato, n, 3, above, 

2 See Arrian: Pide Alexandri, Book IV, chap. xxi and chap, xxii, §§ 1-2. 

3 Se Tarm, Win e Grecka in Barina and dnd (Cesklige 1038, University 
Tres p. 95, following Isidore of Charax: Parthian Stations, chap. 18. 

7 On pp. Soars, above, 

$ For example, the Hellenes who burned their fathers’ corpses and the Callatian 
Indians who ste their fathers corpses (ee Herodoros, Book LL chap. 36) were, mo. 
doubt both alike stigmatized as paint by devout Zoroastrian Persians who exposed 
Sgir facher corpses to be devoted by corren id and brat 
Sce Hlerafeid op. cit, p. B3. 
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where we should expect to find 'parikanioi" whom Herodotus presents 
in his gazetteer as yoke-fellows of the Asiatic Ethiopians in Darius's 
eighteenth taxation district. 

‘A third descriptive epithet that was rife in the Achaemenian Empire, 
side by side with ‘heathens’ and ‘borderers’, was ‘highlanders’. 
‘Akaufatiya’, which bears this meaning in Old Persian, figures as the 
name of the people of an Achaemenian dahyduf;? and ‘parvati’, which, 
like ‘kaufa’, was an Iranian word meaning ‘mountain’,? appears in 
Greek dress in Herodotus's ethnikon ‘Aparytai? and in Ptolemy's 
ethnika ‘Parouétai’ and ‘Parautoi’.* Did one of the pre-Indo-European 
languages current on the plateaux of Anatolia, Armenia, and Iran have 
a word meaning ‘hill country’ which generated the name ‘Tabal’ in 
Assyrian records of the ninth, eighth, and seventh centuries 2.c.15 In 
the Assyrian usage of this word there is an ambiguity; for, while it is 
"used generically to signify the whole of the highlands of the Taurus and 
Antitaurus, it is also used specifically as the proper name for one par- 
ticular principality in this region which bestrode the upper waters of the 
rivers of Cilicia in the country afterwards known to Hellenic geographers 
as Cataonia.® This variety of usage leaves us in doubt as to whether the 
‘Tibarénoi in the Herodotean Taxation District No. 19, towards the 
eastern end of the Black Sea coast of Anatolia, were just the local 
highlanders (‘people of the tabal’), or whether "Tibarénoi as applied to 
‘them, is a proper name which informs us that these were descendants of 
refugees from the Fast Central Anatolian principality of Tabal who had 
taken refuge in this north-eastern fastness from assaults by Moskhoi 
falling upon them from the west or by Saparda, Paktyes, Cimmerians, 
and Scyths falling upon them from the east, or both. Similarly we are 
left in doubt as to whether the Mount Tabor above the headwaters of 
the River Jordan was named after the Mount Atabyrios in Rhodes by 
Philistine settlers on the coast on which they stamped their own name; 
for whether the two mountains are both called ‘tabal’ simply because 
‘tabal’ means ‘mount’. However that may be, it is easier to believe that 
the ‘highlanders’ (Graec? "Tapouroi'; Arabici “Tabari’) who gave the 
name "Tabaristan' to the country between the Elburz Range and the 
south coast of the Caspian Sea, bore the same name as the Tibarénoi 
of Anatolia because both peoples happened to live in a hill country, than 
itis to believe that the identity between the two names is evidence that 
the two peoples had a common ancestry; and the wisest course here is no 
doubt the third alternative of refraining, in default of positive evidence, 
from seeing in the resemblance between the two names "Tibarénoi and 
“Tapouroi” anything more than an accidental coincidence. 

here are at least three other cases in which corresponding doubts 
arise. Considering that the Iranian word ‘daha? (Sanskrit ‘dasd) means 
‘brigand’, how are we to know whether the ‘daha (Latind Dahae, Davi) 


2 See further p. 623, below, 2 Seep. 668, below, 

3 See p. 647, with 2. 5, below. 4 Seep. 647, n. 6, below. 

$ Bence the Tubal of Gon a, é Ser Poren op. aie pe 73. 

2 This ethnikon ‘Dew is implied in the personal name Divorce a reek 
Dion, which i bome by slaves in Latin tandations of Atte comedies written in ihe 
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whom we find at divers points on our map bear an identical name in 
virtue of having a common ancestry, or whether they bear it merely as 
the stigma of a disreputable common profession? Again, considering 
that the word which appears in Hellenic dress as ‘Amardos’ or ‘Mardos? 
seems to be merely a rendering of the Old Persian word ‘martiya’ mean- 
ing ‘man’, how are we to know whether the north-western neighbours 
of the Tapouroi in the Elburz Range who bore this name, and their 
homonyms in the North-Western Zagros (the latter-day Mardistan, 
east of Lake Van) and in Persis, were branches of a single people which 
bad split, like its sister-peoples the Yautiyi, Mačiyā, Parsi, and Asa- 
garty in the couse of travelling across the Iranian Plateau, or whether 
the only thing that the three bands of ‘mardoi’ had in common was that, 
in their common Iranian tongue, they had, all three, elected to style 
themselves ‘the men’ par excellence in allusion to their common pursuit 
of the same manly calling of robbery under arms? In the third place 
we find ourselves at a loss to tell whether the Yaudheya whose habitat 
was in the borderland between the Panjab and Rajputina were akin to 
the Yautiya (Outioi) of Laristin and to the Ouitioi of Transcaucasia, 
or whether the identity of these names tells us merely that the two 
peoples who bore them in India and in South-West Asia both took 
pleasure in calling themselves ‘the warriors’, 

After this precautionary reconnaissance of some of the pitfalls graven 
across a scholar's path by the ambiguity of homonyms, we have now to 
hazard ourselves on this treacherous ground. The one slightly encourag- 
ing feature in a foolhardy enterprise is that there is manifestly some 
safety in numbers. Where we have only a single name to confront with 
single name—for example “Tapouroi’ with ‘Tibarénoi’—the hypothesis 
of an accidental coincidence is, no doubt, our most prudent recourse. 
But, where we have a pair of names to confront with a corresponding 
pair—for example the Greek ‘Tibarénoi’ plus ‘Moskhoi’ with the 
Assyrian “Tabal plus "Mushki' (the Biblical ‘Tubal’ plus ‘Mesech’), 
or, again, the Mount ‘Tabor’ plus River ‘Jordan’ of Palestine with the 
Mount ‘Atabyrios’ of Rhodes plus River ‘Tardanos’ of Crete—the 
hypothesis of sheer coincidence would seem less probable; and it would 
seem decidedly improbable where we have a four-in-hand on either 
side—as, for example, in the correspondence between the ‘Yautiya 
(Outioi) plus ‘Maéiya (Mykoi)’ plus ‘Asagartiya (Sagartiol) plus "Parsa 
(Persai)’ of South-Western Iran with the ‘Ouitioi’ plus ‘Magan’ plus 
“Asagartiya’ plus ‘Parsua’ of North-Western Iran. In this last case, at 
any rate, we can confidently infer that our four associated pairs of 
homonyms are less likely to have been the product of Chance than to be 
the monument of an historical fission of each of four co-migrant peoples 
into two diverging wings. 


1 See pp. 607-8, above, 
2 This question is raised by Strabo in Book XT, chap. xiii, $3 (C s23). 
3 Rothe Yaudheya, te Rapon BT, in The Cambri Hio of India vol i p. 528, 
and de'la Vallee Poussin, L.: Dine aus Temps des Mauryas (Paris 1930, Board) 
pitt 
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Notes on Names and their Locations 

In the following discussion of outstanding questions of interpretation. 
and identification, we shall follow the order in which thenames of peoples 
and countries occurring in our sources have been entered in Table V, 
attached to this Annex, which folds out opposite p. 772. In each succes- 
Sive line we shall deal frst with the Old Persian name in the lefe hand 
column of the table, and shall then consider, in connexion with it, the 
Herodotean name or names that have been equated with it in the table, 
before proceeding to deal with the next Old Persian name in the left- 
hand column. 

The Parsd (Graeci Persai) who retained the status of a privileged 
imperial people in the Achaemenian Empire after its reorganization 
by Darius I were only a fraction of the Persian people. For one thing, 
they did not include the Nomad rearguard of the Parsi who had become 
one of the tribes of the Achaemenian Empire's Central Asian Nomad 
subjects the Pointed-Hood Saki (alias Massagetae); for these dilatory 
‘Parsioi’ did not mount the northern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau 
till circa 130 3.c.1 Nor did Darius's Parsd or Herodotus's Persai include 
the right wing of the Parsd, known to the Assyrians as Parsua, which, 
in the course of the original Medo-Persian occupation of Western Iran, 
had settled, together with the right wings of the three companion 
peoples Yautiyà, Mačiyā, Asagartiys—in Ardalan, in Azerbaijan, and 
still farther north and north-west, in the lower basin of the rivers Aras 
and Kur. Though a fourfold community of name would appear to 
testify to a common national origin, these north-western representatives 
of the four Persian peoples had all, no doubt, long since become Medes 
in their political feelings—as the north-western Asagartiya, at any rate, 
showed by embarking on the forlorn hope of rising in revolt against 
Darius at the call of a leader claiming to be a descendant of Cyaxares 
after the revolt in Media Proper had been crushed and after the leader 
of that revolt had been captured at Raga (Rayy) and been executed at 
Ecbatana- It is more significant that the Parsi (Perel) of our lists do 
not include even the whole of that portion of the Persian people that 
had been under the sovereignty of the House of Achaemenes (Ha- 
khamani8) since the reign of Achaemenes’ son Teispes (Cispi8, regnabat 
circa 675-640 2... 

‘The original patrimony of the House of Achaemenes had been the 
canton of Parsuwaš or Parsawa8 (Assyriacé Parsumaš or Parsama8) in 
the upper basin of the River Karkhah, to the south of Media and to the 
north of the plains of Elam (i.e. it had been the latter-day country of 
Liristin).? Parsuwaf is mentioned in the Assyrian records as early as 

1 See Tarn: The Greks in Bactria ond India, pp. 252-4 
1 Tii Toe af Rrums, n 
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815 B.C," and Achaemenes (regnabat circa 700-675 ».c.}? must have been 
on the throne when Parsuwaš sent a contingent to the army of the anti- 
Assyrian alliance, headed by Elam, which defeated Sennacherib at 
Halülah.? Achaemenes’ successor Teispes is described in later records as 
‘King of the city of Anlan' which must have lain somewhere on the 
border between Parsuwaš, Elam, and Babylonia; and it appears to have 
been in Teispes’ reign (circa 675-640 B.C.) that the Achaemenian Dynasty 
achieved an immense extension of its dominions by adding to Parsuwaš 
and Anfan the whole left wing of the Persian group of Iranian peoples 
on the farther side of Elam in the latter-day provinces of Fars, Lüristin, 
and Kirman.° Teispes must have found his opportunity as a tertius 
gaudens during the great Assyro-Elamite war that had broken out in 663 
3.c. and that ended, after continuing for about a quarter of a century, in 
the destruction of Elam and the exhaustion of the Assyrian winners of a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

‘Teispes divided these expanded dominions between his elder son 
Cyrus I (regnabat circa 640-600 mc), to whom he bequeathed the 
dynasty’s patrimony in Parsuwa’ and AnSan, and his younger son 
Ariaramnes, to whom he gave the dynasty's new acquisitions in the 
South-East. The fortunes of the elder branch of the house were de- 
pressed when, after the destruction of Elam, Cyrus I of Anan was 
compelled by one of Asshurbanipal' generals to acknowledge Assyría's 
overlordship and to surrender one of his sons as 2 hostage,” but there- 
after there was a dramatic reversal of fortunes which may have been a 
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consequence of the sudden rise of the Median Pover upon the collapse. 
of Assyria after Asshurbanipal's death. The crown of Pàrsa, which 
Ariaramnes had inherited from his father Teispes, was certainly never 
‘worn by Ariaramnes’ grandson Hystaspés, the father of Darius 1; and, 
since we find a scion of the elder branch of the House of Achaemenes— 
Cambysés I (regnabat circa 600-559 2.c.), son of Cyrus I and father of 
Cyrus II—reigning over Parsa as well as over Parsuwa’, with the title 
‘King of the City of Anan’, under the suzerainty of King Cyaxares of 
Media; it seems possible that the deposition of the Ariaramnan branch 
of the Achaemenidae may have been a consequence of a Median act of 
intervention that had restored the Cyran branch's fortunes, though it is 
also possible that King Ariaramnes’ son King Arsimés may have retained 
the throne of Parsa till he was ejected from it by Cambysés I's son 
Cyrus II as one of the moves in this empire-builder’s career of self- 
aggrandizement. 

‘The only indication in Darius and Xerxes’ official lists of dabydoa 
that the Parsa to which these lists give the place of honour did not 
include the whole of the Persian territory which had been inherited by 
the successors of Teispes is the separate mention of Maka in all six lists 
and of Asagarta as well in *DPe'. But we should not have known how to 
interpret the appearance of these two names in the offical lists if the 
key had not been given to us by Herodotus’s list of the peoples com- 
prised in his Taxation District No. 14, in which we find not only the 
south-eastern Mykoi (Matiya) and the south-eastern Sagartioi (Asa- 
gartiya), but also the south-eastern Outioi (Yautiya),¢ attached to the 
‘Thamanaioi (i.e. the Paktyes in Arachosia)* and to the Sarangai (Zraka). 


J ‘Cyrus the Great was a grest-nephew of Ariaramnes, and a second cousin of 
Hystaspes father of Darius, I chink we must credit Dariuss statement that he was the 
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Parsa in the political and constitutional sense of the domain of a 
privileged Persian imperial people did not, as it emerged from the 
‘upheaval of 522-521 B.C., include either Laristin or Kirmán on the one 
hand or Lūristān on the other. Not only the disaffected south-eastern 
‘Matiya, Yautiya, and Asagartiya, but also a Parsuwa8 that had been the 
‘Achaemenian Dynasty’s original patrimony, had now been degraded 
to the ranks of the Empire’s tax-paying subjects. While two-thirds of 
what had formerly been Parsa had now been attached to Harahvatis, the 
whole of the former Parsuwas had been merged in Hüja (the Viceroyalty 
of Greater Elam). 

As for Mada, we should never have known from the non-committal 
mention of the name in all six official lists that it had been partitioned. 
on the Darian fiscal map into the four fragments that the Herodotean 
gazetteer reveals to us. 

One of these fragments, Herodotus’s District No. 10, which he calls 
‘Media’ par excellence, appears (as soon as we have stripped away an 
adventitious pair of remote Sakan peoples)! to be confined to the en- 
virons of Ecbatana (Hamadin) and to the upland section of the Great 
North-East Road to the south-west of Hamadan as far as the latter-day 
town of Kirmanshah inclusive. 

Another fragment of Media seems to be represented by Herodotus's 
District No. 11, embracing the countries of the Kaspioi, Pausikai,? 
Pantimathoi, and Dareitai. A key to the location of this district is per- 
haps to be found in the last of these four names, if we are right in inter- 
preting it to mean the people living in the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian Gates. 

“Duvaraya’, the locative singular case of the Old Persian word mean- 
ing ‘door’, occurs in ‘DB’, § 32; and in the New Persian language the 
compound word ‘dar-band’ (meaning literally ‘door-barrier’) came to be 
the technical term for one of those fortified and garrisoned passes that 
played so important a part in the administrative as well as the strategic 
geography of the Ottoman Empire under this name, and of the East 
Roman Empire under the graecized Latin name ‘Kleisoura’ (i.e. 'claus- 
ura’).3 The Caspian Gates commanded one of the only two non- 
trans-desert roads between the main body of the Achaemenian Empire 
and its vast outlying territories on the farther side of the Central Desert 
of Iran. ‘The road through the Caspian Gates from Mida to Parthava 
circumvented the north-western end of the desert; the road from 
Kirman to Arachosia circumvented its south-eastern end; and in 522- 
521 B.C, both these strategic routes had proved to be of critical impor- 
ce. The south-eastern route had carried the Yautiyan rebel Vahyaz- 
dita's expeditionary force on its daring raid from Parsa to the basin of 
the Kabul River; the north-western route would have brought the 
Median rebel Fravarti8’s troops to the support of the insurgents in 


1 Tee Massiot nai Hevn(ualosof Atwouldappeartobetherightreading, The Tavol 
(pabor of S looks ike an attempt to rationalize a Tavof wal Hlaveiuadosof RV 
isen from a [eyodeat Havriuador of BCPA? which has arisen from the 
{ccidental omission of one of the two consecutive cat's of the correct text. 
3 See p. Ba, n. 3, above. 
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Hyrcania (Varkāna) and Parthia (Parthava), who had raised the standard 
of revolt in Fravartit’s name, if they had not, like the North-Western 
Asagartiyi, waited to rise until after Fravartiš had been crushed. 

‘As it turned out, Darius was able to detach troops to the aid of his 
father Hystaspes, the Viceroy of Parthava, from Raga via the Caspian 
Gates, and this reinforcement decisively turned the tide;! but the inci- 
dent served to illustrate the Caspian Gates? strategic importance, and 
Darius manifestly took both these lessons to heart. After the flames of 
rebellion had been stamped out, he made sure of his control over the 
Kirmán-Arachosia road by attaching Kirmān to the loyal viceroyalty 
of Harahvati8. The security of the Caspian Gates must have concerned 
him equally, and the occurrence of the name Dareitai among the names 
of the peoples in Herodotus's eleventh district suggests that this district 
included the Caspian Gates within its boundaries. Ptolemy places ‘the 
Dareitis district’ at the north-eastern extremity of Media, to the east 
of Rhagiané (the district round Raga, Graec? Rhagai), with ‘the Ouadas- 
soi’ in between.* 

If the Dareitai are to be located at the Caspian Gates, this gives us. 
a clue to the location of the three associated peoples. It is clear that they 
cannot have lain east of the Caspian Gates, since the immediately 
adjoining territories in that quarter were Hyrcania and Parthia in District 
No. 16. hey are unlikely to have lain between the Elburz Range and the 
Caspian Sea, since there is no evidence that the south coast of the 
Caspian, west of Hyrcania, was ever under Achaemenian rule.? There- 
fore they are likely to have lain west of the Caspian Gates; and, if so, 
we can perhaps detect the imprint of the former presence of the detach- 
ment of Kaspioi that is here associated with the Dareitai in the latter- 
day place-name Qazwin. We may also perhaps detect in Herodotus's 
Pausikai the Paesici or Pesticae who, in a Roman version of a post- 

1 See ‘DB, §§ 35-4 


2 See Geographia, Wook VI, chap. ii, § 6. 
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Alexandrine Hellenic gazetteer," are associated with the Amardi, and 
"whom this association would locate somewhere to the north-west of 
Qazvin, in the upper part of the basin of the Safid Rud, above the gorge 
in which it breaks through the Elburz en route for the Caspian. This, 
in turn, would lead us to look for the Pantimathoi, who were the fourth 
people in this district, somewhere to the west of Qazwin. 

‘This is where the Assyrian records appear to locate the north-western 
branch of the Nomad Persian people named Asagartiya (Astyriacd 
“Zikirta’ end “Zeki; Grace? Bogactioh whom Ptolemy likewise 
locates to the east of the Zagros;? and it is also just where we should 
expect to find a remnant of these north-western Asagartiya surviving 
after the next eruption of Nomad peoples on to the Iranian Plateau 
from the Eurasian Steppe had sent a fresh stream of migrants pouring 
westward through the Caspian Gates into the basin of Lake Uni 
and beyond it into the basin of the rivers Aras and Kur. The country 
between the two provinces of Ardalan and Qazwin lay astride the habi- 
tual westward route of Eurasian Nomad Völkerwanderungen south of 
the Caspian Sea, but it was one of the most mountainous sections of this 
route and was therefore one in which no migrant Nomad people would 
linger by preference. It would therefore not be surprising to find a batch 
of Asagartiy stil entrenched here between one patch of Kaspioi just 
behind them, round Qazwin, and another batch of Kaspioi just in front 
of them, to the north of Lake Urmiyah and in the lower valleys of the 
rivers Aras and Kur. 

On a latter-day map, this country between Qazwin and Ardalan was 
called ‘Khamsah’, which is the Arabic word for ‘five’, and we may 
perhaps venture to identify this name with that of the frontier fortress 
called "Panzi which the Assyrians built somewhere on the border 
between the independent territory of Asagarta and the Assyrian pro- 
tectorate called Mannai in the relatively open southern part of the 
Urmiyah Basin, between the south end of the Lake and Parsua.* If 
Panzi is an Assyrian version of ‘panéa’, which means ‘five’ in the Old 
Persian language, we may perhaps hazard the guess that ‘Khamsah’ may 
have been an Arabic translation of a previous local Iranian place-name, 
and that the five entities commemorated in this place-name may have 
been five tribes constituting the north-western branch of the Asagartiya. 
A Eurasian Nomad horde was apt to be an association of constituent 
tribes; and hordes thus constituted would sometimes style themselves 
‘the so many so-and-so’—e.g. ‘the ten [tribes of] Uigurs’ (Turcicà 
‘Onugur’) or whatever the number and the name might be—as a simple 
way of advertising their strength. The Pafichalas, who are associated 
with the Kurus in the legendary tradition of an archaic age of Indic 
history, were believed to have been a confederacy of five tribes who 
so i eh Ml Sete BoA ap eie Tire 

2 See Cameron, op. cit, pp. 149-30; König, op. ci 
Forrer, op. cit p.73; and the present Annex, p. 608, 

3 Ptolemy: Geographia, Book VI, chap. ik $ ô. 

4 For the site of Panzit, see Forrer, op. cit, p. 75; Adontz, op. cit., pp. 102 and 367. 
“Panail, the strong fortress tat es over against the lands of Zikirtu and Andis’ (Sato 
gona record of his eighth campaign (714 9.) in Luckenbili op. cit vol. pp. 159-1) 
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took their name from their number." If the north-western Asagartiya, 
did style themselves ‘the Five Tribes’, the Old Persian word ‘panta’, 
meaning ‘five’, might perhaps account for the first two syllables of an 
old Persian compound proper name that makes its appearance in Greek 
dress as ‘Pantimathoi’. 

If these considerations carry any conviction, they indicate that 
Herodotus’s Eleventh District was a chain of cantons, running west and 
east from the Asagartiya in Khamsah through the Kaspioi round Qaz- 
win as far eastward as the Caspian Gates inclusive. It is noteworthy 
that neither the Herodotean gazetteer nor any of the Achaemenian 
official lists mention by name the Median district that had for its local 
capital the city of Ragā, in the neighbourhood of a latter-day Tehran, 
where the Median pretender Fravarti$ had made his last stand.* Raga 
will either have been included in the canton of the Kaspioi round 
Qazwin, or else it will have been left out of the reckoning on account of 
its being an autonomous temple-state? like Jerusalem, Comana Catao- 
niae, and Comana Pontica. 

Is another fragment of Media to be detected in Herodotus's District 
No. 15? This possibility is suggested by the fact that the two names here 
associated by Herodotus—the Sakai and the Kaspici—recur on a post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic map side by side in the lower basin of the rivers 
Aras and Kur in two countries called Sakaséné* and Kaspiané. The 
Sakan contingent in this Herodotean pair of peoples stamped their 
name on a canton called ‘Sakafayana’ (‘Saka-land’) in the province of 
‘Uténé,* between the Qarabagh highlands and the River Kur, whose 
name, as we have seen, commemorated the former presence of these 
Sakas’ local forerunners, the north-western branch of the Yautiya. 
In the field-state of the army assembled by Darius Codomannus at 
Gaugamela in 331 B.C., Sakesinai are brigaded with the Albanians, 
Cadusians, and Medes.5 Sakaséné is cited by Strabo in association with 
Araxéné and with ‘Matiané in Media'; and in this context both 
Sakaséné and Araxéné are described as being ‘in Armenia". 

"The Armenia which Strabo, or his source, has in mind in this passage 
is evidently the Great Armenia that had eventually been brought into 
existence by the progressive expansion of a successor-state of the Seleucid 
Empire which, after the defeat of Antiochus III by the Romans in 190 
B.C., had been founded by Artaxias, Antiochus’s viceroy in one of the 
Seleucid Empire's two Armenian provinces. Artaxias’ Armenian king- 
Palos Rupa sence mere pertap thet wing os rbi Nomad poopie 
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dom did not acquire an exclusive title to the name ‘Armenia’ until 
Artaxias’ descendant and successor Tigranes (regnabat circa 96-53 B.C.) 
had annexed the adjoining Armenian successor-state of the Seleucid 
Empire in the Upper Tigris Basin (Graec? Sophéné, Assyriacd Nair) 
But in his record of the details of the previous expansion of the kingdom. 
founded by Artaxias, before its culmination in the reign of Tigranes, 
Strabo mentions? its acquisition from Media of ‘the Phaunttis’ (25 
“Basoropeda’ (Vaspuragan) and Kaspiané. This Kaspiané must be the 
country of the Kaspioi whom Ptolemy* locates on the western edge of 
Media, adjoining Armenia (i.e. the Greater Armenia that had come into. 
existence since 190 5.c.); and here the Kaspioi had bequeathed their 
name to ‘the Caspian mountain range’ which is Ptolemy’s name for the 
watershed between the basins of lakes Van and Urmiyah along which he 
locates the boundary between the Armenia and the Media of his day, 
and at whose southern extremity he locates the meeting-point of Media 
and Armenia with Assyria. 

"This ex-Median Kaspiané had also stamped its name on a canton 
called ‘Kasbi-k’ (Le. ‘Kaspioi’), which is mentioned by the Armenian 
historians Agathangelus and Faustus of Byzantium® as having been in 
existence in the third and fourth centuries of the Christian Era near the 
town of P'aitarakan in the angle between the rivers Aras and Kur just 
above their confluence. At an earlier date this Kaspiané must have 
occupied the whole of the steppe country in the lower basin of the rivers 
Aras and Kur from the northern rim of the basin of Lake Urmiyah on 
the south to the southern foothills of the Caucasus Range on the north; 
for in another passage Strabo records that Kaspiané extended north of 
the River Kur into the South-East Caucasian country called Albania.” 

Even if it had not been expressly stated by Strabo, in a passage cited 
above, that Kaspiané had been part of Media before its annexation to 
Armenia, we could have inferred from the evidence presented by 
Herodotus that this Kaspiané astride the lower course of the River Aras 
must have been the home of one of the two or more detachments of the 
Kaspioi whom he mentionsin his work; for Herodotus has no other name 
than ‘Caspian’ for the Caspian Sea (in contrast to the usage of the post- 
‘Alexandrine Hellenic geographers, who took to calling it ‘the Hyrcanian 
Sea’); this Herodotean usage means that the section of the shore on 
which Herodotus's informants had access to this sea (and they had not 
only sailed on it but had coasted all round it, for they had discovered 
that it was landlocked) must have been inhabited by people called 
"Kaspioi'; and the only Kaspioi on record who unquestionably possessed 

2 See ibid., Book XI, chap. xiv, § 15 (C 532). 
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a seaboard on the Caspian Sea were the Kaspioi who had given their 
name to this once Median Kaspiané on the steppes round the mouth of 
‘the River Aras. Herodotus also knew that the River Aras flowed into the 
Caspian Sea at the end of a course running from west to east.! Consider- 
ing the wildness of the peoples adjoining the Caspian Sea both in and 
after the Achaemenian Age, it is improbable that Herodotus's sources 
could have learned of the existence of the sea to which they gave the 
name ‘Caspian’, or could have ascertained that the River Aras debouched 
into it, unless this section of the shore of the Caspian Sea, together with 
a hinterland inhabited by Kaspioi, had been made accessible to geo- 
graphers through its having been brought under Achaemenian rule. 
t seems legitimate to infer that the lower basin of the rivers Aras and 
Kur, as far as the adjoining section of the Caspian shore, must have been 
included within the Achaemenian Empire's frontiers; and, if this in- 
ference is justified, then this Kaspiané which was next-door neighbour 
to a Sacaséné seems the obvious location for the Kaspioi who are associ- 
ated with Sakai in Herodotus’s District No. 15. 

The westernmost of the divers fragments of Media that figure in 
Herodotus’s gazetteer in his District No. 18, ‘the Matifnot, Saspeires 
and Alarodiz?'; and, as we have observed already,? the habitats of both 
the Alarodioi and the Saspeires are easy to identify. The Alarodioi are 
the people of the former Kingdom of Urartu, which extended over the 
basin of Lake Van and over the upper valleys of the Eastern Euphrates 
(Murid Su) and the Aras. The Saspeires are the inhabitants of the 
canton of Isbir, north of Urartu, in the valley of the River Choroq. 
Tt remains to locate the country named after the Matiénoi whom Hero- 
dotus associates with the Alarodioi and the Saspeires in the present 
context. 

‘These easterly Matiénoi must have been a quite separate branch from 
those who, in the Achaemenian Age, were living within the bend of the 
Halys near the meeting-point between Cilicia, Cappadocia, and 
Phrygia; and, unlike those Western Matiénoi, the Eastern Matiénoi 
seem by this time to have been extinct; for, in the field-state of Xerxes’ 
expeditionary force, the Eastern Matiénoi do not appear, whereas their 
homonyms the Western Matiénoi, and their neighbours and associates 
the Alarodioi and the Saspeires, are all credited with contingents whose 
equipment is described and whose commanders are named The 
Alarodioi and Saspeires are brigaded under a single command and are 
both paraded in the same sub-Moschian equipment as the Kolkhoi.* In 
this context the absence of the Eastern Matiénoi from the muster-roll is 
conspicuous; and this indicates that in 480 B.c. they were no longer in 
the land of the living. On the other hand the presence of their name in 
the gazetteer indicates that at this time some country was still called after 
them. 


reviewed in the Note on 
Chronology in x. aor. * Sce Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 79. 
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TE the proper noun ‘Matiénoi? in Herodotus's work stands for a place- 
name, and not for the name of a living people, in those passages in 
which Herodotus is not referring to the Western Matiénoi on the River 
Halys, this place-name is not always used to denote an area of identical 
extent, In the description of Darius’s Eighteenth Taxation District the 
name designates only those portions of this district, whatever they may 

rove to have been, that were not embraced in either Urartu or Isbir. 
Thore are other passages, however, in which the region bearing the 
same of these apparently extinct Eastern Matiéuci manifestly stands, in 
Herodotus’s mind, for ‘a roof of the world’ from which a number of the 
principal rivers of South-West Asia—the Aras, the Diyalah (Gyndes),* 
and the Lesser Zab*—flow out in all directions; and in these passages 
‘the Matiénoi is evidently a comprehensive label for the whole of 
District No. 18, including the domains of the Alarodioi and the Saspeires. 

On the map of the Great North-West Road, which Herodotus or his 
source had under his eye while he was writing the account of Aristagoras 
of Miletus's unsuccessful solicitation of Cleomenes I of Sparta on the 
eve of the Ionian Revolt of 499 2.c.? the name ‘Maatiénoi’ was applied to 
the ex-Assyrian territories (Mygdonia, Adiabéné, and Chalonitis in the 
nomenclature of the post-Alexandrine Hellenic geographers) that had 
been annexed by Media in the Medo-Babylonian partition of Assyria in 
610-609 2..;* and, since the rest of Herodotus's description of this map 


+ See Herodotus, Book I, chaps. 189 and 202, When, in chap, 202, Herodotus writes 
thet the Araxes end the Gyndes ow our of tne Matitnat the river represented by his 
isses is manifestly the Aras, though in the seme confort the eame same Arar 
means, not the Aras, but the Oxus, when it is described as constituting the frontier 
Becwetn Cyrus's empire end the ranges of the Central Asim Nomad Matsagetae, and 
‘wher itis sid co have forty mouths of which only one flows out into the Caspian Sea, 
Ele et oe themselves in amps end egens (sme mary borden of th 

3 See Herodotus, Book V, chap, sa. In this passage, Herodotus mistakenly locates the 
source of the Greater Zab in be Armenias 

3 Sae Herodotus, Book V, chaps, 9-54. 

Im e deed decipion of the Great North-West Rond in Herodotus, Book V, 
shane. s2c4, the text of the relevant passage in chap. ṣa, as ie had reached the hands oi 
Modern Wester scholar, en es follows 

"in Armenia there are fifteen stages of posting-stations, making s6} parasange, and 
among these stations there ie à guard-houve. Four navigable rivers flow through this 
country, which all have to be crossed by ferry: rt the Tigris; then a pair that have the 
Same name, though itio not the same ziver and does not Hse from the seme source; for 
iie one that comes vt in de necu ret among she Armenians and tne one tat 
‘somes second among the Matitnoi. The fourth of these rivers it called the Gyndes 
(Cyrus once distributed ita waters into 36o channels). When one breaks out of this 
menia into the Matienian country, there are four stages; end when ome pastes out of 
‘this country into the Cien country there are eleven stages, making 434 parasangs, up. 
to the River Choasperiikewise navigable-—on whose banks stands the city of Sus, 

In this text there were three things that must be wrong. n the frst place a figure, 
giving the number of parasangs in Matitné, must have dropped out, for this was the 
fly Country in the chart for whieh hin ent waa mining, and, in the text a tod, 
‘the aggregate of the numbers of parasangs, given country by country ith the exception 
‘of Matiena, fell short, by 137, of the toral number of parasangs given in chap. $5, Tn the 
Second place, in the text às fe stood, the aggregate of the numbers of posting-stagesy 
given country by country, fell short, by qo of the rotal number of postingastuge given 
d chap, $2. Tn the third place the text aede stood differed from all otber known accounts 
of the boundaries of Armenia in including within them the navigable section of the 
‘pure of the Greater Zab and a fortiori in including any part of the courses of the Lesser 
Zab and of the Diyil 

"These errors required one addition to the text and one transposition of sentences in 
order to make the whole description self-consistent and to eliminate the incorrect 
inclusion im Armenia of the courses of the Diyalah, the lesser Zab, and the lower 
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agrees with his gazetteer of Darius's taxation districts, it follows that, 
in the gazetteer as well as on the map, these ex-Assyrian territories were 
associated, under the name ‘Matiénoi’, with Urartu and Isbir." 

‘This conclusion raises the question of the geographical practicability 
of this administrative arrangement. What practicable route was there for 
maintaining communications between this e uid of Assyria and. 
‘Urartu? And where was the common centre from which these two 

ortions of Taxation District No. 18 could both be administered? The 
line of communications between the two territories cannot have been via 
the Great North-West Road; for this road, as Herodotus charts its 
course, ran north-westwards out of the ex-Assyrian territory embraced 
in ‘the Matiénoi" into Armenia direct, without passing through Urartu 
en route. Nor can the line of communications between this ex-Assyrian 
territory and Urartu have run to the east of the River Tigris over the 
highlands of Gordyéné in the angle between the Tigris and the Centrités 
(Bohtün); for, when Xenophon and his comrades took that route 
in 401 B.C., they found no road; they had to fight every inch of their 
way across the mountains; and, when they had struggled through to 
the north bank of the Centrités, they found themselves, not in Urartu, 
but in ‘Armenia’ (or, more precisely, in Arzanéné).? Nor was there any 
chs of te Grates Zab; and, de hes regu emcndelns, he ease et 
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not rise from the same source; for the one that comes first in the itinerary rises among 
the Armenians and the one that comes second among the Matitnoi. The fourth of thess 
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other practicable south-and-north route anywhere between the east 
bank of the Tigris and the crest of the Zagros Range; for the upper valley 
of the Greater Zab is, not a passage, but a cul-de-sac, as a remnant of 
the Nestorian Christians were eventually to demonstrate by ensconcing 
themselves in this fastness.* 

If the former metropolitan territory of Assyria was in truth associated 
with Urartu in one and the same taxation district on the Darian fiscal 
map of the Achaemenian Empire, these two territories’ practical point 
of junction and seat of administration must have lain somewhere to the 
east of the North-Western Zagros in the basin of Lake Urmiyah. From 
the Urmiyah Basin there were practicable routes leading not only south- 
westward into Assyria but also westward into the basin of Lake Van and 
north-westward into the upper valley of the River Aras. The practicabil- 
ity of these lines of communication radiating from the Urmiyah Basin is 
attested by the long history of the warfare between Assyria and Urartu 
in this arena. The Assyrian name for this relatively open country was 
"Mannai*, which might be a contraction of a local name which was subse- 
quently Hellenized as ‘Matiénoi’ by Herodotus or his source; and this 
location of Herodotus’s eastern "Matiénoi' is confirmed by the re- 
appearance of this name precisely here on the post-Alexandrine Hellenic 
map of South-West Asia. 

‘We have already noticed? that, in a passage that occurs twice in 
Strabo's work, a ‘Matiané in Media’ is associated with Araxéné and 
Sakaséné, and Strabo elsewhere gives further indications which are in 
consonance both with these and with one another: Matiané is Media 
Atropatén£'s northern neighbour; the northern parts of Media extend 
from the Caspian Gates and Rhagai (Ragi) as far west as Matiané and 
‘Armenia;* the Matianoi, as wéll as the Medes, march, under the lee of 
the Parakhoathra Range, with the Kadousioi* (who are located along the 
west shore of the Caspian Sea, immediately to the north of the Gélai, 
i.e. of Gildn),¢ while, according to Ptolemy,” Martiané [sic]® also marches 
with the [eastern] flank of Assyria along its whole length, and with the 
southern border of the Kaspioi who lie in Media. 

‘These fragmentary pieces of evidence, taken together, locate the name 
‘Matiané? in the basin of Lake Urmiyah; and the lake itself is called 
‘Lake Martiané’ by Ptolemy and ‘Lake Mantiané’ by Strabo in one 
passage.” We may conclude that the basin of Lake Urmiyah, as well as 
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the ex-Assyrian territory that had fallen to Media in the partition of 
610-609 B.C., was associated with Urartu and Isbir in the Eighteenth 
Taxation District; that the administrative capital of the whole district 
lay somewhere in the Urmiyah Basin ; and that on this account the whole 
of District No. 18 was sometimes called ‘the Matiéno? for short. 

"This usage would also be politically convenient, since the name of 
an extinct people would not awaken any such politically dangerous 
memories as might still come to life at the sound of the names "Media" 
and ‘Assyria’. The Eastern Mitanni had, in truth, been dead since the. 
annihilation of their empire by the Hittites and the Assyrians in the 
fourteenth century B.c. In the last phase of its history this East- 
Mitannian Empire had been ruled from a capital somewhere in the basin 
of the River Khabar in Mesopotamia. "The survival of the name in the 
basin of Lake Urmiyah testified that this had been a previous station of 
the Mitanni on their westward trek from Central Asia via the Caspian 
Gates; and it is possible that, after moving their political headquarters 
down into the Khabir Basin, they had still retained summer pastures 
in the Urmiyah Basin, like their Turkish-speaking Eurasian Nomad 
successors the Black Sheep Tiirkmens and White Sheep Türkmens in 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, The routes between Mesopo- 
tamia and the Urmiyah Basin across Adiabéné were under the control of 
the Mitanni when, at the height of their power, they exercised a 
suzerainty not only over Asshur but also over Arrapkha.t 

If we now cast up the total of figures in Euboic talents which Hero- 
dotus gives for the four taxation districts into which the Viceroyalty of 
‘Media had been carved up, we shall see that Media had been penalized 
financially as well as politically; for the total comes to 1,000, and this is 
the fgure which, in the Herodotean gazetteer, is the assessment on 
Babylonia, which was a much more populous and wealthy country in 
the Achaemenian Age than all four fiscal sections of Media added 
together. In order to be sure that these two figures were truly compar- 
able, we should have, of course, to be sure, first, that (except for the 
payments in kind explicitly mentioned in this context) they both of them 
represented comprehensive valuations of imposts of all kinds, including 
the costs of maintenance of the Imperial Court and Imperial Standing 
Army during their alternating periods of residence at Ecbatana and at 
Babylon, and on this point we are in the dark. Yet, even allowing for this 
uncertain element in the comparison, it looks as if the Darian assessment 
on Media had been exceptionally heavy. 
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The dahydut called ‘Haja’ (written "Ücja") in the official lists and 
‘Kissioi’ by Herodotus included the wild highland northern and north- 
western hinterland of Elam as well as the ancient seat of civilization in 
the lowlands; and both the official and the Herodotean name are taken. 
from the hill-country and not from the plains. Hüja reappears in the 
Greek ‘0 ie Arabic plural Ahwaz, and the New Persian place- 
name Khiizistin.t ‘Kissioi’ must stand for ‘Kassites’? whose rearguard 
in the Zagros, marching with the south-eastern paraitaka of Media, 
lived on through the Achzemenian Age to give a rough reception to 
Antigonus when, after Alexander’s death, the Macedonian war-lords 
were fighting over the division of the Achaemenian Empire's carcass. 
In the absence of any indications to the contrary, we may take it that 
this Greater Elam, which constituted a single taxation district (the 
Herodotean District No. 8) on the fiscal map, also constituted, on the 
political map, a single viceroyalty. 

In the South-Eastern Quarter of the Achaemenian Empire, the 
Haraloatit (written Harawoatif; Graecà Arakhosia) of the Achaemenian 
lists is, as we have seen,* the dakydu¥ whose people Herodotus calls 
"Thamanaioi (signifying ‘borderers’) in his gazetteer and by their 
national name "Paktyes' in his field-state. 

Eastward, the Achaemenian Harahvatis seems to have extended as far 
as the west bank of the Indus in a region which, in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era, was still known as ‘the Daman’ as well as 
‘the Darajat’, At least, this seems to be the most convincing interpreta- 
tion of Herodotus’s statements that the city of Kaspatyros and the Pakt- 
yan country (ie. Harahvati8) marched with the northernmost and most 
‘warlike of the Indoi, who were sent to collect the gold from the Indian 
Desert, and that the city of Kaspatyros and the Pactyan country had 
also been the point of departure from which Scylax of Caryanda and his. 
shipmates had sailed down the Indus, out into the Indian Ocean, and up 
the Red Sea to an Egyptian port on a voyage of exploration on which 
they had been dispatched by Darius. This interpretation of these two 
statements of Herodotus’s is borne out by Eratosthenes’ statement? 
that ‘the Arakh6toi’ (Le. the Viceroyalty of Harahvatiš), as well as the 
Paropanisadai (i.e. Gádara) to the north of them and the Gedrosians 
(ie. Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 18) to the south of them, ex- 
tended eastwards as far as the west bank of the River Indus before 
Seleucus Nichtór's cession of portions of these provinces to Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. 

1f Herodotus's ‘Kaspatyros’ is a less accurate Hellenic rendering than 
Hecataeus's ‘Kaspapyros’ for this Indus river-port’s authentic name, 
Herzfeld may be right in reconstructing an original Sanskrit name 
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"Kaéyapa-pura'? and, whatever the exact location of this river-port 
may have been, we may venture to interpret its meaning as ‘the Caspians? 
city’, and to sce in it the entrepôt between an inland navigation in the 
Indus Basin and overland caravan routes between the Indus Valley and 
Eastern Iran via the passes through the Sulaymin Range. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, 
when English observers were obtaining their first view of the eastern 
Hinges of a then dissolving Afghan boire there was a busy seasonal 
migration through these passes between the Dāmān, along the west 
bank of the Indus, and both Qandahar* (in what had once been the 
heart of the Achaemenian dahyyduf Harahvati8) and Kabul (in the former 
dahydus Gadara); and we may guess that, in so conservative a quarter 
of the Oikoumené, this traffic—in which trade was combined with the 
seasonal movement of flocks and herds between summer pastures on 
the Iranian Plateau and winter pastures in the Indus Valley. —had been 
carried on, year by year, ever since the Achaemenian Age. If the traffic 
was in truth already active in Darius’s day, this would have been the 
consideration that prompted ‘the Huckster's to explore the possibility 
of extending an already flourishing trade-route, on one section of which 
the goods were already water-borne, from the inland waterways of the 
Indus system out into the Indian Ocean and round Arabia to the Red 
Sea ports of the Egyptian province of his empire; and, if Kaspapyros, 
wherever its exact site may have been,” was the river-port on which the 
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traffic from Gadara as well as the traffic from Harahvatié converged, 
we can see why Hecataeus? called it ‘a Gandarian city’ and why Hero- 
dotus located it in ‘the Pactyan country’, in spite of its being a Caspian 
foundation, 

Hecataeus? also describes Kaspapyros as being ‘a “shore” or “pro~ 
montory" (Graec "akté?) of the Scythians’, and we have already seen 
reason* for numbering the Kaspioi among the Eurasian Nomad peoples 
who had broken out of the Steppe and mounted the Iranian Plateau, 
between the Caspian Sea and the Pamirs, in the eighth or seventh century 
B.C. While the right wing of these Caspii will have ridden on due west 
to bequeath their name first to the Caspian Gates and then to the 
Caspian Sea after they had been brought to a halt in the lower basin of 
the rivers Aras and Kur against the barriers of the Qarabagh and the 
Caucasus, the left wing will have swerved leftwards and ridden across 
Parthava, Haraiva, and Harahvati$ till they were brought to a halt 
against the barrier of the Sulayman Mountains.’ We shall probably not 
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be far wrong if we locate these Eastern Kaspioi here, between the 
Eastern Paktyes in the Hilmand Basin to the west of them and the 
middle course of the River Indus to the east." 

In the Herodotean field-state—they do not figure in the gazetteer 
the Eastern Kaspioi are mentioned immediately after the Gandarioi 
and the Dadikai, who, in the gazetteer, figure in Taxation District No. 
7, and the Caspians’ commander is the brother of the commander of the 
Dadico-Gandarian brigade. On the other hand the Kaspioi are also 
associated with the Paktyes by being paraded, like these, in the sisyrna 
—the Greek name for the sheepskin or felt top-coat, Pactyicé ‘pustin’, 
which in the early nineteenth century was still a distinctive feature in 
the national costume of the Western Afghans, and which Elphinstone? 
describes as 
‘a large cloak of well-tanned sheep-skin with the wool inside, or of soft 
and pliant grey felt. ‘This garment is worn loose over the shoulders, with 
the sleeves hanging down, and reaches to the ankles.” 

If the reader feels moved to ask how an ex-Central Asian people who 
had founded a city in the Indus Basin could have persisted, in their 
torrid new abode, in suffocating themselves under this ancestral article 
of arctic dress, the writer has a twofold rejoinder to make. He can point 
out that the Circassian refugees from the North-Western Caucasus who 
were settled by the Ottoman Government in TTransjordan in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian Era showed a comparable conservatism 
in clinging to their ancestral costume; and he can quote Elphinstone’s 
authority for the fact that, in the Daman in the same century, the sisyrna 
was still part of the Eastern Afghans’ winter dress. 

"Though their summer dress is nearly the same as that of India. . . 
and... even in winter they wear turbans, . . . at that season they also 
Wear brown and grey woollen great coats and posteens.’> 
On this showing, Herodotus's parade of the Eastern Kaspioi in sisyrnai 
is not incompatible with a location which would allow them to have been 
the founders of the river-port of Kaspa-pyros in the tropical lowlands of 
the Middle Indus Basin. 
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While it thus seems possible that Darius’s Harahvati may have 
extended eastward as far as the west bank of the River Indus, itis certain 
that, on the political map, the Viceroyalty of Harahvatiš in the later 
years of Darius I's reign extended westward to include Zrüha in the 
latter-day Seistan, and that, on the fiscal map, the taxation district in 
which Harahvatiš was included (the Herodotean District No. 14) 
extended south-westward as far as the north-east shore of the Persian 
Gulf, to include the Asagartiya (Sagartioi) in Kirman, the Yautiyā 
(Outioi) in North-Eastern Laristin, the Maéiya (Mykoi) in South- 
western Laristin, along the seaboard,* and the Median deportees (‘the 
déracinés’) on the inshore islands.» 

On the evidence, which we have already noticed," of variations in the 
order of the names on the official lists, we can conclude that Zraka must. 
have been transferred from the Viceroyalty of Parhava to the Vice- 
royalty of Harahvatiš between the dates of composition of ‘DPe’ and 
"DZd', and we can discern two considerations, either or both of which 
may have moved Darius to make this change in the political map. On 
the one hand it would have the effect of diminishing the territory and 
population of a viceroyalty whose leading people had demonstrated its 
hostility to the Ariaramnan branch of the House of Achaemenes in 
522-521 B.C., when the Parthians, as well as the Hyrcanians, had risen 
against their viceroy, Darius's father Hystaspes. In the second place, this 
transfer would widen the corridor between the loyal Viceroyalty of Harah- 
vatis and those dissident Persian tribes—the South-Eastern Asagartiyà 
in Kirman and the South-Eastern Yautiya and Mačiyā in Laristin— 
‘whom Darius had attached to Harahvati8 for fiscal purposes after having 
degraded them to the ranks of his tax-paying subjects from their pre- 
viously privileged status as constituent clans of the imperial people. 

‘The South-Eastern Asagartiya (Sagartioi) are described in the Hero- 
dotean field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary forces as being a still cul- 
turally conservative Nomad people? who fought only as cavalry and 
whose master weapon was the lasso. Their language was Persian, and in 
480 B.C. they were attached to the Persian infantry in Xerxes’ army, but 
their equipment was betwixt and between the Persian and the Pacty: 
and this las piece of Herodotean information suggests that these Saga 
tians’ country must have been Kirmán (O.P. Karmána; Latiné Car- 
mania), which lay immediately to the north-east of Lāristān and Fars,” 
while it faced Zráka and Harahvati across the south-eastern end of the 
Central Desert of Iran. In the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
a people who made their livelihood by stock-breeding could not have 
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won a living off a landscape that had come to be a desert punctuated at 
rare intervals with oases intensively cultivated by irrigation. This desert, 
however, was at least partly man-made. As recently as the ‘Abbasid 
‘Age the forests with which the mountains of Kirman had originally 
been clothed had not yet all been cut down," and in an earlier age, when 
the forests were still intact, Kirmán seems likely to have had sufficient 
rainfall to keep large tracts of the country fit to serve as pasture-land, 
and its pastoral Sagartian occupants will have been proportionately 
numerous, prosperous, and powerful. 

Though these south-eastern, unlike the north-western, Asagartiy are. 
not mentioned by name in Darius's inscription on the cliff at Behistan 
as having taken part in the disorders of 522-521 B.C., the fact that their 
nameis mentioned in only one of the six official lists of dakydoa* suggests 
that they too were in disgrace. We may infer that they had been one of 
the Persian clans that had taken up arms against Darius under Vahyaz- 
dita’s leadership; and, since the force which Vahyazdita detached to 
invade Gādāra could hardly have covered the immense distances that it 
did cover unless it had been mounted, we may guess that the Sagartian 
horse were the backbone of it. 

As for the Yautiyā, who were Vahyazdata’s own clan, the measure of 
their disgrace might be gauged from the fact that their name was passed 
over in all the official lists; and the reason for this official ostracism was 
revealed in the creditably frank account of Vahyazdata’s movement 
‘which Darius had made public in his Behistan record.? The truth—and 
Darius does not attempt here to conceal it—was that Vahyazdita’s 
challenge to Darius's pretensions was by far the most dangerous of all 
the crises with which this Ariaramnan pretender to a Cyran imperial 
crown found himself confronted in that terrible year; for, while the 
Armenians may have been Darius’s most resolute, and the Medes his 
‘most powerful, adversaries on a strictly military reckoning, Vahyazdita 
was politically by far the most formidable of all Darius's competitors. 
"The Elamites, Margians, Thatagu[? d or v]iy& and Saka were fighting 
simply for the recovery of their local independence, while the Baby- 
lonians (without their former subjects’ goodwill) and the Medes (with 
their former subjects’ active support) were fighting for the re-establish- 
ment of their pre-Cyran empires; but none of these non-Persian 
opponents of Darius’s aspired, as Darius himself aspired, to reign 
without a peer over the whole Oikoumené as the acknowledged legitimate 
successor of the universal monarch Cyrus II. Vahyazdita alone chal- 
Jenged Darius in terms of Daris's own pretensions. 

ahyazdàta of Tiravi, like Darius, was a Persian; and so, for that 
matter, had been Martiya of Kuganaka; but Martiya had aimed at 
nothing more ambitious than to put himself at the head of a nationalist 
movement in Elam, and he had accordingly proclaimed himself to be 
a scion of the Elamite royal family.* In sharp contrast to the modesty of 
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Maartiya’s pretensions, Vahyazdita had the audacity to impersonate 
Cyrus Il's son Smerdis himself, whose claim to the imperial throne, 
were he really still alive, was incontestably paramount over the claim 
of a usurper descended from the Ariaramnan branch of the Achae- 
menidae. Vahyzzdata's pronunciamiento won the support, not only of his 
own Yautiyā clansmen, but of a strong enough faction in Pársa at large, 
including at least some of the garrison of the imperial palace there, to 
enable him to establish himself in Parsa as king; and this fait accompli 
was a dire blow to Darius’s cause, considering that Parsa had been the 
appanage, not of Cyrus the great-grandfather of the Smerdis whom 
Vahyazdata was impersonating, but of Dariuss great-grandfather 
Ariaramnes. 

Moreover, Vahyazdata did not make the mistake of resting on his 
oars. Like Darius, he promptly sought to vindicate his pretension to 
legitimacy by vigorously taking the offensive against all who ventured 
to contest it; and, in his military operations for taking possession of 
Cyrus II's patrimony, he gave proof of high strategic ability. He made 
it hie first objective to occupy the basin of the Kabul River in Gādara 
—a node of strategic routes! where, once entrenched, he would have 
been able at once to cut the communications between Darius’s two 
principal supporters the viceroys of Harahvati8 and Bakhtris, to establish. 
contact between his own forces and the insurgents in the Panjab 
(Thatagu’),* and perhaps to rekindle the flames of revolt in the Viceroy 
of Bactria's disaffected canton Margu8, which marched with the dis- 
affected cantons Parthava and Varkina in Darius's father Hystaspes? 
viceroyalty of Parthia. The stakes for which Vahyazdata was playing 
when he detached a force to occupy the Kabul Basin were nothing less 
than the establishment of his rule over the whole South-East and whole 
North-East of the Achaemenian Empire; and, if once this had been 
achieved, the provinces in the Indus Valley would inevitably also have 
fallen into his lap. If Vahyazdata’s eastern plan of campaign had suc- 
ceeded, Darius's cause would have been lost, and Vahyazdata could have 
afforded to wait for the news of Darius's death before attempting to 
settle accounts with the would-be restorer of the Median Empire, 
Fravartis 

Vahyazdita did come within an ace of success, for the Viceroy of 
Harahvatiš, Vivina, did not succeed in making contact with Vahyaz- 
dita's expeditionary force until this had reached the pair of twin cities? 


2 See p. 635, nep above, 


y eia and indio, 
it the end of the book}, Darius has 
iven us d mk tmin of the east-bank city of 
ipa Kini wil have occupied the site which, in laner-day Pak palace, was 
called "egram' “the ety’ par excellence (see ibid p. 462). This pair of ces stained 
the zenith of its importance in the Kushan Age. Kujula, the founder of the Kushan 
Empire (ee ibid, p 338), wil bave taken hie surname Kadphises to commemorate hi 
acquisition of a Kapifa which had lost none of its strategic importance during the five 
fd a half centuries that had passed since Vahyazdta'scatse had been lot, and Darius 
Won, in a battle at this key point in 522-521 B.C. Kujula Kadphises’ second successor 
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astride the confluence of the Panjshir and Ghorband tributaries of the 
‘Kabul River, where the road running north-eastward from the dakyduf. 
of Harahvati in the Hilmand Basin via Ghaznah and Kabul (Graec? 
Képhén, Sinicè Ki-pin) divided into three branches! threading their 
way through the Hindu Kush by as many different passes—one road 
making north-eastwards for the upper valley of the Oxus,* while the 
other two roads both led by diverse routes to Balkh, the capital of the 
Viceroyalty of Bactria. Even after Vahyazdata’s expeditionary force had 
been headed back by Vivana’s pursuing column out of Gädāra into 
Harahvatis, the invaders turned and fought a second battle, this time on 
Arachosian soil, at Gandutava; and, after that, they marched on the 
capital of the Arachosian viceroyalty, Aršadā,? itself, and had arrived 
there before Vivina was able to catch up with them again and to take 
them prisoners. 

If any man other than Darius himself could claim to have won Cyrus 
Il's imperial crown for the Ariaramnan branch of the Achaemenidae, 
that man was Vivina; and Darius showed his recognition of the loyalty 
of the Eastern Paktyes and their viceroy in the year of his ordeal by 
extending this viceroyalty’s area to include not only Zraka but also the 
three disaffected Persian cantons in Kirman and Laristin—Asagarta, 
the Yautiya, and Maka—and even the Median deportees who had been 
marooned on the islands in the Persian Gulf off the Maka coast.* Yet 
it could have been said of the Paktyes who had fought so effectively for 
Darius in 522-521 B.C., as aptly as it actually was said of the Croats who 
fought for Francis Joseph in A.D. 1848-9, that the loyalists received 
from the Emperor as their reward what the rebels received as their 
punishment; for the enlargement of the viceroyalty of Harahvatiš was 
‘accompanied by an assessment of the corresponding taxation district— 
No. 14 in the Herodotean gazetteer—at the figure of 600 talents. The 
exorbitancy of this assessment on a district consisting of little else than 
steppes, mountains, and deserts is indicated by a comparison with the 
figure of 700 talents which was Darius's assessment on Egypt. As far as 
the three disgraced Persian clans and the deported Median offenders 
were concerned, this assessment was, no doubt, intended to be penal; 
but, in giving us the aggregate figure, Herodotus leaves us in the dark 
as to the quota which the loyal Harahvati8 and Zráka had the honour to 
be invited to contribute. 

As for the Madiya (Mykoi), their name cannot have been associated 
‘asa’ name il are conmenore te fature emperor's birth oun in a 
[nro Sve averted by ay egw pcan ppl Pin Sate 
A nib ors Nord Bok Vl tas tu ts Fs at Ke (etd 
Sia te none by err ideo hats beak ha ae d 
isis Gta) the Aneesh 

EIU uo T TA 
‘Rhine Fan Vallo in pe AR lb lon in adoro e oat 
ofthe Oxus, new ed. (London 187a, Jobn Murray) pp. 272-800 o e 

Peer este eto Di a bea a LI AES was de sent Vine’ 


simis. Tarm in The Groh in Daci and nde pp, oe eid aps locnm 
{Re nelghboushood oth teri Guise en he Rives Tara hora oF 


* Bee Herodotus, Book ILI, chap. 93, and the present Annex, pp. 602 and 623, above. 
3 See V. v. 293, n» a, and p. 114, with. 6, above, is " 
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in Ariaramnan Achaemenid minds with such unpleasant memories as 
the names of the Yautiy and the Asagartiy3, considering that either 
they themselves or their country, Maka, are mentioned in every one of 
the six official lists. At the same time, the Mačiyā cannot have emerged 
from the ordeal of 522-521 B.C. with an altogether clean bill of political 
health, or they would not have been sentenced to share with the Yautiya 
and Asagartiya the punishment of being degraded to the status of tax- 
paying subjects. 

‘The two cantons Yautiyt (Outioi) and Maka (Mykoi) can both be 
located approximately. Vahyazdata’s native city Tāravā had bequeathed 
its name to a latter-day Tarum on the eastern edge of Laristin. The 
mountain (kaufa) called Parga, where he made his last stand, must be 
one or other of the twin cities Burk, standing on a hillock like a camel's 
hump, and Furg, with its castle on a hill, which were still in existence 
in the ‘Abbasid Age? Maka (Mykoi) was commemorated in the ‘Abbasid 
Age in the place-name Mahan on the road running north-westward from 
the port of Huzii, on the Lari coast opposite Qays Island, to Laghir 
en route for Shiraz.‘ In the twentieth century of the Christian Era the 
name still survived on the Lari coast itself at Mughan, near the mouth, 
of the Darghaband River, and at Maghu or Mughu farther east, near 
the Lari coast’s southernmost point. 

‘The islands on which the Median deportees were marooned were 
presumably those strung along the same coast, of which Kishm was the 
largest and Hormuz the only one that was eventually to become a famous 
name. In settling these disaffected Medes here, Darius was, no doubt, 
consciously achieving two purposes simultaneously. He was interning 
dangerous ex-rebels in a chain of prisons, provided for him by Nature, 
where they would be impotent to do any more mischief to his régime; 
and, in the act, he was confirming the hold of his empire upon one of its 
frontages on the Indian Ocean by planting penal settlements on islands 
that were too uninviting to attract voluntary colonists. The choice of 
these islands as the places of internment for irreconcilable rebels was all 
of a piece with the opening up of a continuous water-route from the 
Indus-port Kaspapyros to the head of the Red Sea, and with the 
reopening of the canal from the head of the Red Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean via the Nile. These three measures must have been so many 
parts of a comprehensive plan for securing the command of the Indian 
Ocean and thereby obtaining a water-route round Arabia to supplement 

impie 

3 dee La Strange, op. cit, p. apa. "The Fars Nanak voies the name Purk or Pars 
[compare the Gresk word pyigos --A.J-T.] and says that ita castle was impregnable, 
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the long and devious land-route between the eastern and western 
extremities of Darius's empire." 

"The two peoples—Southern Parikanioi and Asiatic Ethiopians—who, 
in the Herodotean gazetteer, together constitute Taxation District No. 
17, do not either of them figure in any of the official lists, and they are not 
associated with one another in the Herodotean field-state. The Pari- 
kanioi are paraded here in Pactyan equipment under a separate com- 
mand of their own;? the Asiatic Ethiopians are brigaded with the Indoi.* 
"The survival of the name ‘pairikas’ (‘heathen’)* in the place-name 
Färghān 6o kilometres to the east of Tárum and 120 kilometres to the 
north of Bandar ‘Abbas, under the shadow of a Mount Furghun, was 
evidence, as we have already noticed, that these Southern Parikanioi 
were the Outians’ (Yautiya’s) immediate neighbours towards the east. 
‘Their country will have been the south-eastern extremity of Kirmán 
and the western part of Makrün; and the eastern part of Makrin, 
between the Southern Parikenioi and Sind, will have been the country 
of ‘the Asiatic Ethiopians’. We may presume that this district was 
annexed by Darius at or after the date of his annexation of Sind, as 
part of his policy of giving his empire a frontage on the Indian Ocean, 
While he made it a separate administrative unit for fiscal purposes, he 
will have attached it for political purposes either to the Viceroyalty of 
Harahvatié or to Hiduš. In A.D. 1952 the first of these two possibilities 
seemed the more likely on considerations of geographical convenience, 
which was all that a historian then had to go upon, in the absence of 
documentary evidence on the point. 

In the South-Eastern Quarter of the Achaemenian Empire the pre- 
dominant culture was the Pactyan, to judge from the adoption of the 
Pactyans’ equipment by their neighbours and administrative associates 
the Kaspioi, Outioi, Mykoi, and Parikanioi. On the same test we shall 
conclude that the Bactrian culture was predominant in the North-East, 
and that this culture was an offshoot of the Median; for the Bactrians 
are paraded in a sub-Median equipment, and this Bactrian equipment 


* Tn this enterprising and far-sighted combination of measures, Darius showed a more 
lively sense of the importance of sea-power in the Indian Ocean for em empire strung 
out athwart the Middle Eastern land-bridge than was shown in the sixteenth century of 
the Christian Era by the "Osmanlis when they gave way in the Indian Ocean to the 
Portuguese, ‘The counterpart, in the Mediterranean, of the voyage of exploration into 
the Indian Ocean on which Scylax of Caryanda was sent by Darius was the commission 
kiren by bim to Démoctdés of Crótón to conduct a squadron on a corresponding voyage 
Sf exploration into Dérmoeédés" own native waters. This Mediterranean expedition of 
Dariue's was abortive (gee Herodotus, Book TIT, chaps. 135-4), but itis further evidence 
of Dariucs sea-mindedness; and the story of Satasper attempt to circumnavigate Africa 
from the Mediterranean coast of the Straits of Gibraltar (see Herodotus, 
Book IV, chap. 43) shows thou, ended in failure «het Darius 
had bequeathed his sea-tense to his son and successor Xerxes, 


* Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 68. 3 Ibid., chap. 7o. 
ETEA 4 + On p. 617, above. 
6 See Fierodotus, Book VII, chap, 64, According to Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 61, 


the chree distinetive features of the Median equipment were «sof fet cap, bouer d 
‘dagger suspended from a belt and worn on the Tight thigh and "the great bow. ‘This 
description exactly corresponds to an equipment portrayed on the Achwemenian bi 
it as being worn by oo tee peal peop, ra rom iria ee 
Imperial peoples equipment, as portrayed on the, basreliio namely & taka 
(Galie toque) Instead of à wie tiara (Phrygian cap) and an ample robe tasted of a 
tiding coat and trousers must be the national dress ofthe Pert. Herodotus tells us 
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is worn by the Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gandarians, and 
Dadicae, while the Areioi are equipped partly Bactrian fashion and 
partly Median fashion.* 

When we go on to compare the grouping of the north-eastern peoples 
in viceroyalties and taxation districts with their grouping in military 
commands, we find that in the North-East, as in the South-East, the 
military and civilian organizations do not coincide. For example, the 
inhabitants of Hyrcania (Varkana), who in the Achaemenian Age were, 
for civil administrative purposes, so subordinate an element in the 
Viceroyalty and Taxation District of Parthia (Parthava) that their name 
is not mentioned either in the official lists or in the Herodotean gazetteer, 
though it figures in Darius's narrative of the events of 522-521 B.C., are 
paraded in the field-state under a separate command and in Median 
equipment, in contrast to the Bactrian equipment of the Parthians; and 
the Sogdians likewise appear here under a separate command, though in 
every one of the six official lists they are associated with the Bactrians. 
Conversely the Saki Haumavargà of Farghānah are brigaded with the 
Bactrians in the field-state, though Farghanah and Bactria were not con- 
tiguous (Sogdiana lay in between), and though the Saki Haumavarga, 
who were allies of the Achaemenian Empire, differed in status from the 
Bactrians, who were tax-paying subjects. T he Chorasmians (Hvarazmiya), 
again, are brigaded with the Parthians, though Khwarizm and Parthia 
were insulated from one another territorially by the Qara Qum Desert 
and by the Dahà in Transcaspia. 

‘The civil, as well as the military, administrative geography of the 
‘North-East Quarter is fairly clear. The Viceroyalty of Parthava (Parthia) 
—with which the Herodotean Taxation District No. 16 will have 
been coextensive—touched the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea in 
Varkana (Hyrcania). To the north it included Hodrazmif (alias Hvára- 
amiy; Latiné Chorasmia, Arabic Khwarizm), along the lower course of 
the River Oxus (Amu Darya); and the Viceroyalty of Parthava must 
therefore also have included the Dahd, whose name—though it is 
mentioned in the Achaemenian official lists only in ‘XPh’ was still 
extant in the ‘Abbasid Age in Dihistan? at the western end of Trans- 
Caspia. Parthava (Parthia) Proper was approximately conterminous with 
the latter-day provinces of Western Khurisin and Kuhistan; and the 
viceroyalty extended, east of that, to include Haraiva (Graecé the 
Areioi, who had bequeathed their name to the city of Herat), but not 
in Book WIT chap. 6-62, thet on ative vie a any rat, he Persians wore he ore 
gesta edn a eu at the Kinio C e e ei oops rom Passed aid 
esce excep for ening th anv haga he mig esha tha we ha 
Bid wear the Median cap (se bid, chap. 64), T his cap was also worn by all the Eurasia 
Nomad peoples, fom the Sela Hamar in Furghaneh to the dora on the Great 
enteen Bar ae dan Steppes exc to de Bee Deed Musee and we 
Rye het, nett tay fate aer the sein of e ep he went d unam 
unter over the Bede om e Note hen e wer tdg fom 
E a aae ara hns hatni nce 

Veolia Hock Vi etap. 06 Fae Arco are armes with the Median ‘great 
bow, uot ih de eriam deed Dow but ane upped Le the an in dt 
FP Herodotus Book VII, chap. 62. 
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[ow crown). The Bactrlans were not armed with the Median ‘great bow, 
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Masgui (Merv), which belonged to the viceroyalty of Bactria;! and a 
fortiori not Suguda (Sogdiana), whatever Herodotus may say.* Finally, 
‘on the south-east, the Viceroyalty of Parthava had, as we have seen, 
included Zràka, on the north-east shore of the Hamun-i-Hilmand, 
before the transfer of Zrāka to the Viceroyalty of Harahvati8. 

‘The Viceroyalty of Bakhtrif (Bactria)—with which the Herodotean 
‘Taxation District No. 12 will have been coextensive—included Bakhtri 
Proper and Suguda (alias Sugda; the Sogdoi). Bakhtris Proper, which 
had bequeathed its name to the city of Balkh, lay between the south bank 
of the River Oxus (Amu Darya) in the middle section of its course and 
the northern flank of the Hindu Kush. Suguda (Sogdiana) stretched 
north-eastwards from the north bank of the Oxus, opposite Bactria, to 
the south bank of the southern elbow of the River Jaxartes (Sir Darya), 
where Suguda marched with the Hauma-(?)drinking Saka’s country in 
Farghinah.* The heart of Sogdiana was the valley of ‘the golden river’ 
whose Old Persian name—translated into Greek as ‘polytimétos’, ‘the 
precious’, by the post-Alexandrine Hellenic geographers—had sur- 
vived, down to the time of writing, as the Zarafshan on whose banks 
stood the latter-day cities of Samarqand and Bukhara. 

"The Saka Haumavargá (Sakai Amyrgioi)® adjoining Suguda in Far- 
ghinah* were under the Viceroy of Bactria's supervision, to judge by 
the fact that they are brigaded with the Bactrians both in Herodotus's 
field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary force and in Arrian’s field-state of 
the army assembled by Darius Codomannus at Gaugamela in 331 2. 
but they were the Achaemenian Empire's allies, not its subjects, and 


Tm 2 See pp. 595-6, bore 

3 Os ppn sb and 637 above 
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pressure of more powerful hordes on the steppes, 
See further Rostovizetl, M.: Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford 1922, 
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this status is perhaps described in the name 'Aiglai* by which Herodotus 
refers to them without recognizing who these ‘Aiglai’ were; for Hero- 
dotus’s word ‘Aiglai’ recurs in Ptolemy's *Augaloi" and perhaps also in 
the ‘Augasioi’ whose name was found by Stephanus in his text of Strabo's 
Geographica, Book XI, chap. viii, § 8 (C 513), where the reading had 
subsequently come to be ‘Attasioi’ in the text that had reached the 
hands of Modern Western scholars. It had been conjectured by Tomas- 
chek that these were three independent attempts to reproduce in Greek 
an Iranian word 'aogazdáo", which would have been a derivative of the 
Avestan word ‘aogaih’, meaning ‘strength’,? and which might therefore 
have been coined to designate ‘reinforcements’, ‘auxiliaries’, ‘allies’. 
"The location of Ptolemy's "Augaloi" as well as their name, would fit the 
Achaemenian Empire’s Haumz-(?)drinking Saki allies in Farghinah; 
for Ptolemy places them ‘below’ (ie. south of) the Iatioi (i.e. the Jats, 
alias Massagetae, alias ‘Pointed-Hood Saka’) and the Takhoroi (Le. 
Tokharoi); and he places these Iatioi and Takhoroi on the northern 
section of the Jaxartes (i.e. around and down stream from Tashkend)^ 

As for the Saka Tigrakhauda (the Pointed-Hood Saka), whom 
Herodotus knows by their national name as Massagetae, they were 
presumably neighbours of the Saki Haumavargā, since in the official 
lists ‘DB’ and 'DPe' the Sak are mentioned simply as such, without any 
attempt to draw the distinction between two different kinds of Saki that 
is drawn in all four later lists. According to Herodotus the Massagetae 
marched with the Achaemenian Empire along the Oxus at the time when 
Cyrus II made his disastrously unsuccessful attempt to conquer them. 
Herodotus's description’ of the marshes and lagoons in which all 
branches of ‘the Araxes’ lose themselves, except for one solitary branch 
that finds its way to the Caspian Sea, shows that ‘Araxes’ must mean. 
‘Oxus’ in this context; and his description of the denizens of these 
marshes corresponds to the label by which, in ‘DZd’, ‘the Saki of the 
Marshes’ are distinguished from ‘the Saka of the Plains’. There is, 
however, no evidence that either Herodotus's ‘marshmen’ or Darius's 
‘Saka of the Marshes’ are to be identified with the ‘Water Saki’—‘Apa 
Saka’, Graecé 'Apasiakai'—whom Polybius? describes as a mounted 
Nomad people, living between the rivers Oxus and Don, who have to 
cross the Oxus in order to raid Hyrcania. 


1 Prolemy: Geographia, Book VI, chap. xii, § 4. 

2 Profesor R, G. Kent commenta: “it is vety hazardous to see in Greek Aiglai, 
Augasoy, Augilsi a Grecizing of Avestan uogaz-di—(eo property transcribed), meaning 
‘cerengeh-giving or -maling (roots d- and nE- are phonetically merged intu one, das 

sg) compos dosa not still vezut e Atena, bu Tarm onld be 

certain. If you cite the Avestan word for strength, it should be aogeh= (irom sue), 
"ih is more perspicuous. The use of Ah for Avestan a) b between vowels (8 RO 
Jonger current, as it develops only im certain atervocalie positions while =h- is it 
phontio antecadent even there, n the Grek words te Ai and the Aus are dial to 
fallar word, of im something that seems io make meanitgh i n 

dee locations forthe Saka Haurnsvarg, the Suki Tigiakhaudi, and the Tokharoi 
are evident hose which they had occupied ie the moment when the Tokharoi (aar 
‘Yuceh bad just been pushed westward out of the country of the laedones (Wusun) 
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4 In loc. eit, Cp; Strabo: Geegraphica, Book XI, chap. vii, $7 (C $13). 

7 Sce Polybius Book X, chap. 48- Vac 
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"These Apasiakai arc located in what would appear to be the same 
position—along the Oxus west of Bactria—by Eratosthenes, according 
to Strabo, if we accept Tarn’s emendation of the passage; and here the 
 Apasiakai are associated with the Massagetae. Ptolemy brings the Mas- 
sagetae south of the Oxus, into Margiané (Margus).? Darius tells us? 
that, in the campaign in which he re-subjected the insurgent Saka whose 
prince was Skunkha, he had to cross the sea. We know, from the evi- 
dence of the head-dress worn by Skunkha on the Behistan bas-relief, that 
Skunkha’s Saki were ‘the Pointed-Hoods’ and not ‘the Hauma-(?) 
drinkers’; and, since Herodotus’s and Eratosthenes’ location of the 
Massagetae somewhere along the right bank of the Oxus suggests that 
the sea which Darius had to cross in order to get at them must have been 
an arm of the Sea of Aral, we can perhaps locate the south-eastern 
borders of ‘the Pointed-Hood Saka’, alias Massagetae, as adjoining the 
Oxus from a point below the western frontiers of Bactria and Sogdiana 
to some point as far north-west as the south-eastern extremity of Chor: 
mia, and their western borders as adjoining the Sea of Aral; but we do 
not know how far this great confederacy of Nomad peoples extended 
northwards into the heart of the Eurasian Steppe, or at what point on 
the course of the Jaxartes, to the north and north-west of the river’s 
southern elbow, they marched with the Saka Haumavargà. We can, 
though, be sure that, in addition to the Apa Sakā on the Middle Oxus 
and the marshmen in the Oxus Delta, there were other Massagetan 
peoples who, like the Saki Haumavargà, were ‘Saka of the Plains’ in 
fact, whether or not this latter label is used in ‘DZd’ to designate the 
Saka Haumavargà exclusively.* 

A link between the North-East Quarter of the Achaemenian Empire 
and its dominions in the Indus Basin was constituted by the dahyaur. 
which is called Gad@ra in the Old Persian version, and Pa-ar-á-pa-ra- 

* See Strabo: Geographic, Bool vil § 8 (C s19), as amended by Tam in 
The Grats uen tee ie p pa to ade Sad Rosen tu ar oe 
‘Apnea ined of he Act) aie the Bala om the wes along She 
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‘whom the Persians call ‘Amyagio (ke. Haumavargt ). On the other hand, Strabo 
ig pot conclusively convicted of beng guilty of the same blunder when he piten that 
Spitamenes, when Alexander had made Baciria and Sogdiana too hot to hold him, 
‘sought asylum with the Augasioi (ic, following Stephanus, instead of "Attasio") and 
the Khorromig who were two of the peoples belonging to the ration a the Massageeni 
and the Sakai” (Geographica, Book Xl, chap, vii, $8 (C 510). Spltamenes may fave 
faken refuge with the Augasioi (alias Saki Haumavargs of Perghinah) fret and then 
moved on to the country of the more distant Khorasmioi; end ths second asylum mould, 
Have been safer politcal, besides being more remote geographically, then the frs it 
st this date the Khorasmioi had become ‘one of the peoples of the Nassagetar in the 
fens le they Rad entered thelr sllogianee fom a declining Achaemenian Power to 
Fhe formidable Nomad confederacy against which a now decrepit Achaemenian Imperial 
Government had ceased to be able to protect them. x e 
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sa-an-na in the Babylonian version, of the official lists, and Gandariot 
in Herodotus's catalogue of the peoples in his Taxation District No. 7. 
‘The Babylonian synonym for an Old Persian ‘Gadira’, which reappears 
in the post-Alexandrine Hellenic name ‘Paropanisus’, had been inter- 
preted by Modern Western scholars, in terms of the language of the 
‘Avesta, as meaning [the country which is] ‘beyond’ (‘para’) [the moun- 
tain range that is] ‘higher than the eagle’ ['upāirisaëna”], Le. the country 
that is ‘trans Hindu Kush’. Since this poetic geographical expression 
must have been coined by speakers of the Avestan language in which itis 
couched, it must have designated people who lived on the opposite side 
of the Hindu Kush from the Oxus Basin, and this locates these ‘Para 
upfirisaéna’ in the basin of the Kabul River. This was the location of 
Gidira likewise; and the prima-facie inference from the offical 
equation Gidéra = Para-upfirisaéna in the Achaemenian official lists 
is that, in the Achaemenian Age—whatever permutations and com- 
binations in the administrative geography of this region may have been 
inaugurated by the Macedonian conquest’—the two names were 
synonyms for an identical administrative area in the Kabul River 
Basin.* Besides the Gandarioi, however, Herodotus, in his description 
of his Taxation District No. 7, mentions three other peoples whose 
homes we still have to locate. 

Two of these other three peoples in the Herodotean District No. 7 
could be identified through the survival of their names down to the 
time of writing. Herodotus's Dadikai were still on the map as the Tajiks 
who were to be found in the Kabul River Basin in the Kuh-i-Daman, 
between the Upper Kabul River and the Panjshir River, and in the 
Kuhistan, between that and the Hindu Kush,? as well as in the Upper 
Oxus Valley above Bactria and Sogdiana—on the left bank in Badakh- 
shin and on the right bank in the territory that had been labelled Tajik- 
istan in the administrative geography of the Soviet Union.* Herodotus's 
Aparytai (‘highlanders’)§ were still on the map as the Afridis who were 
to be found at the eastern end of the Safid Kuh, on the watershed be- 
tween the Kabul River and the Kurram River, just to the south of the 
Khyber Pass. 
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Neither of these peoples is named in any of the official lists; but the 
fourth people included in the Seventh Taxation District according to 
the Herodotean gazetteer are the Sattagydai who appear in the official 
lists as the Thatagu[? d or c]iyd; and Thatagut, the dahydui from which 
this people derive their name, is not so easy to locate. Considering that. 
Para-upüirisaéna = Gadara Proper had immediate next-door neigh- 
bours on the north in Bactria, on the west in Areia, and on the south in 
Arachosia, we are led to look for the Thatagus canton of the Herodotean 
‘Taxation District No. 7 in the country immediately to the east of 
Gidira Proper—ie. in the Panjab, which adjoined Gadara across the 
Indus. Herzfeld points out? that in the Achaemenian bas-reliefs the 
‘Thatagu[? d or vjiyaare portrayed in oin-cloths, which indicates that their 
country lay somewhere on the plains of the Indus Basin, and not up in 
the highlands of Eastern Iran; and the difficulty of finding a location for 
‘Thatagu8 anywhere within the limits of Gadara to the west of the Indus 
certainly suggests that the Thatagu[? dor vjiya must have lived to the east 
of the Indus—that is to say, on the plains, extending south-eastwards 
from the east bank of the Indus opposite the mouth of the Kabul River, 
which were watered by seven streams, from the Indus to the Sutlej's 
lost south-eastern neighbour inclusive.* 
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This conclusion will be supported by our finding that, if we do not 
locate Thataguš here, we shall be left with a vacuum in a picce of territory 
that can hardly have lain outside the frontiers of an Achaemenian 
Empire which, before the end of Darius I’s reign, had come to include 
not only the basin of the Kabul River down to the west bank of the 
‘Upper Indus but also the Lower Indus Valley as far north as a point 
where Hidut (Indoi)—the Herodotean Taxation District No. 20— 
marched with Harahvatis (‘the Pactyan country’). In one of the appen- 
dixes to his gazetteer, Herodotus" tells us, as we have already noticed,* 
that the northernmost of all the Indoi were next-door neighbours of the 
city of Kaspatyros and the Pactyan (not the Gandarian) country on the 
one hand and next-door neighbours of the Indian Desert on the other; 
and this means that, at the farthest, Hidus (Indoi) cannot have extended 
farther north than the southern extremity of the Panjab, ie. than the 
neighbourhood of the latter-day city of Multan, Darius must have 
annexed the Lower Indus Valley from this point downwards to the sea 
as part of his comprehensive plan for opening up through communica- 
tions by water, via the Indus, the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, his Red 
Sea-Nile canal, and the Eastern Mediterranean, between the eastern 
and western extremities of his empire. 

The name Hiduš (Indoi) means the country of the people known as 
the Sindhu or Sauvira-Sindhu in Sanskrit literature. These had ‘entered 
India shortly before the Persian period and worked southwards',t and 
both the date of their arrival and the contemporary occurrence of another 
people bearing the name Sindoi on the banks of the River Kuban, in 
the throat of the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, suggests 
that the Indoi in Sind will have been the left wing of a Eurasian Nomad 
horde whose right wing will have diverged to the north of the Caspian. 
Sea in the course of the Völkerwanderung of the eighth and seventh 
centuries 5.c.* In giving their name to the province of Sind and to the 
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great river by whose united waters this province was traversed, the left 
‘wing of the Sindoi will have started a process which was to end in their 
name being applied to the whole sub-continent embraced within the 
Sulayman and Himalaya mountain ranges; and we can already see the 
beginnings of this progressive extension of the name ‘Indian’ in Hero- 
dotus’s usage. 

While, in Herodotus’s mind, the word ‘Indoi? means in the first 
instance the nation inhabiting Darius's Twentieth Taxation District 
and living on the banks of ‘the river’ [Indus]? and while he believes that 
Sind is the eastern edge of the Oikowmené,} with nothing to the east of its 
inhabitants except the Indian Desert that set for them their eastern 
boundary, he also knows of Indians, living south of the Achaernenian 
province Hidu, who were independent of Darius ;* he is aware that the 
Indians consist of many peoples not all speaking the same language; 
and, when, both in the gazetteer® and in another context,” he calls the 
Indians ‘by far the largest nation in the World’, he is manifestly using 
the word ‘Indians’ to cover not merely the Indoi in Sind but all the 
inhabitants of Sind’s vast south-eastern hinterland, where, between the 
Indian Desert and the Arabian Sea, it passes over into Gujerat and 
‘Malwa and Mahárishtra and the Deccan. On the other hand, Hero- 
dotus’s location of ‘the northernmost of the Indoi' no farther north 
than the latitudes of ‘the Pactyan country’ (i.e. Arachosia) and the Indian 
Desert, and his statement in this context that these were the Indoi who 
were sent to get from the Desert the gold? in which the Indian taxation 
district paid its enormous annual contribution to the Achaemenian 
Imperial Treasury, show that, unlike the source from which Arrian 
ultimately obtained his field-state of the army assembled by Darius IIT 
Codomannus at Gaugamela a hundred years or so after the date at which 
‘Herodotus was writing, Herodotus did not reckon among the Indoi any 
of the peoples then in occupation of the Indus Basin to the north of 
Hidu?'s northern boundary in the neighbourhood of Multan.7° 

In thus excluding from the limits of India Proper the Panjab as well 
as Gadara, Herodotus was in agreement with the Sanskrit Scriptures; 
and there is a piece of evidence which suggests that, without knowing 
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‘indoi! in Sind, had recovered its independence. as it had before Alexander's descent 
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it, he may have been following Vedic authority through a chain of 
intermediate informants. 

In describing the gold-getting Indoi who were the northernmost of all 
the peoples bearing the name, Herodotus states! that these were ‘the 
most warlike of the Indians’ and that their culture (Graec 'díaita?) was 
‘approximately the same as that of the Bactrians’. This must be an echo 
of the usage of the term ‘Bahlika’ (i.e. ‘Bakhtrit’, ‘Baktroi’) in the Sans- 
krit Scriptures as a disapprobatory generic name—a counterpart of the 
Avestan term ‘pairikas'—to cover the swarm of Eurasian Nomad 
peoples and the once sedentary victims of their invasion—including not 
only the Bactrians Proper (Bhallas), but also the Cibi (Graze? Sibai), 
Malavas (Graec? Malloi), Kshudrakas (Graec? Oxydrakai* Madda, 
Maddava, Madra, Madraka, Bhadra, and what not—who, in the Völker- 
wanderung of the eighth and seventh centuries 2.C., had poured out of 
the Eurasian Steppe into the Panjab and beyond, without troubling to 
legitimize themselves in Brahman eyes by conforming to the ritual 
demands of Vedic orthodoxy.? The national names of these intruders 
are not mentioned either by Herodotus or in any of the Achaemenian. 
offical lists. They have been preserved in Sanskrit and in post-Alexan- 
drine Hellenic literature. But it seems reasonable to surmise that, in the 
administrative geography of the Achaemenian Empire, they figure 
anonymously as the Thatagu[?d or v]iy& (Sattagydai) together with 
those northernmost peoples of the Viceroyalty of Hiduš who were more 
Bactrian than they were Indian in their way of life. 

The name of one of these heathen Bahlika peoples that looms large 
in Sanskrit literature, and that had been located in the Kabul River 
Basin by-students of Indic history, is conspicuous by its absence from 
both the Achaemenian official lists and the Herodotean gazetteer. Where 
are the Kambojas? In Sanskrit literature they are described as living in 
a cold country and manufacturing warm clothes from wool and far, and 
they are associated with the Yonas (Hellenes) by Acoka Maurya. These 
indications point to a location in the Paropanisus; and this is in fact 
Ptolemy's location’ of a people whom he calls “Tambyzoi’ and places on 
the southern frontier of Bactria, about half-way along. If we may 
conjecture that ‘Tambyzoi’ is a corruption of an original ‘Kambyzoi’, 
we learn from this passage of Ptolemy's Geographia that the national 
name which appears in Sanskrit as ‘Kamboja’ was transliterated into 
Greek on the same system as the personel name which appears in Old 
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Persian as ‘Katbajiya’, in Elamite as ‘Kan-bu-si 
"Kam-bu-zi-ia', and in Greek as ‘Kambysés’.* 

"The question remains: Why did Kambijiya T's father Karu I of 
Parsuwa$ and Anan name his son ‘the Kamboja’? And this question 
raises an antecedent one: Why did Küru$ T's father Čišpiš (Graecà 
"Teispes) name his son ‘the Kuru’? It is evident that the personal 
names that thenceforth alternated in the Cyran, in contrast to the 
Ariaramnan, branch of the Achaemenidae are taken from the national 
names of two non-Persian peoples; but it seems improbable that Cam- 
byses I of Parsuwaš-Anšan (regnabat circa 600-559 B.C.) can have been 
named after the Kambojas whom we find subsequently established on the 
southern flank of the Hindu Kush, and a fortiori improbable that Cyrus 
Tof Parsuwaš-Anšan (regnabat circa 640-500 B.C.) can have been named 
after the Kurus whose ‘plain’, the "Kuru-kshetra, is located in Sanskrit 
literature near the north-eastern edge of the Indian Desert, on the 
divide between the basins of the Indus and the Ganges.? 

‘A clue to the solution of this problem may perhaps be found in the 
appearance of the same two words ‘Kamboja’ and ‘Kuru’ as place-names 
in Transcaucasia as well as on the Hindu Kush and in the Indian sub- 
continent. Sanskrit literature had preserved a memory of Uttara-Kurus 
living beyond the Himalaya; and at the time of writing the principal 
lefe-bank afluent of the River Aras was still called the Kur, while this 
River Cyrus, as it was likewise called by Hellenic geographers, had a 
left-bank affluent called by them the Cambyses, which gave the name 
"Cambjséné'* to a north-western tongue of the steppe country, called by 
them Kaspiang,é in the Lower Kur-Aras Basin. Thus in Transcaucasia 
the two names Cyrus (Kuru) and Cambyses (Kamboja) were not only 
both on the map, as they were in India and on its north-west frontier, 
but were found in immediate juxtaposition, which suggests that in 


', in Akkadian as 


+ A Modern Western scholar, Sylvain Lévi, cited by Tarn in op. cit, pp. 138 and 
170, had tentatively equated the national name -Kambojas with the Parepenisaden 
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‘Transcaucasia the two peoples who thus stamped their national names 
on the local landscape must have been closely associated. 

tis perhaps almost as unlikely that the Cyran Achaernenidae will have 
derived their personal names from a pair of peoples in Transcaucasia as 
it is that they will have derived them from two peoples in and near 
India. But the occurrence of the two names in Transcaucasia as well as 
in and near India—and in Transcaucasia at close quarters—indicates 
that we have here two more names of Eurasian Nomad peoples who 
took part, and this in one another's company, in the Völkerwanderung 
of the eighth and seventh centuries 8.c.; and, if, like so many of their 
fellows, these Kurus and Kambojas split into two wings whose paths 
diverged so widely, it does not sees unwarrantable to guess that a central 
detachment of this pair of migrating peoples may have found its way to 
Lüristán and there have been taken into partnership by Küruš I's father 


ipi. 

api seems to have come, circa 67o B.C., under the suzerainty of a 
war-lord whom the Assyrian records knew as Kashtaritu (Persicà 
KhSathrita)? and located, at his first appearance, in the Kassite country? 
just to the north-east of Parsuwa8. This KhSethrita was the leader of an 
anti-Assyrian coalition in which Medes and Mannaeans were associated 
with migrant Eurasian Nomads—Cimmerians and Saparda‘—and the 
accommodation of a Kuru-Kamboja detachment of this horde in Par- 
suwa’ may have been part of the arrangement on which KbSathrita and 
Čišpiš of Parsuwaš came to terms. The settlement of Eurasian Nomad 
immigrants in Laristin is attested by the ‘animal style’ of the local 
school of bronze-work; and some such reinforcement of the Achae- 
menian Power would also account for the sudden vast extension of its 
domain, at some date during Čišpiš’ (Graecé Teispes’) reign (regnabat 
circa 675-640 8.c.), from Parsuwaš in Lüristán and Anšan in the Pusht- 
i-Kuh south-eastwards over Pürsa (Fars). Teispes himself, for that 
matter, was the namesake of the Cimmerian war-lord Teušpu who 
crossed swords with Teispes’ Assyrian contemporary Esarhaddon (regna- 
bat 681-668 1.c.) even if he was not Teušpu himself; and the folk-tale 
in which the mother of Cyrus I was called ‘the bitch’—'Spako’— 
according to Herodotus” may reflect the memory of a dynastic marriage 
between the House of Achaemenes and the House of the Scythian 
war-lord ISpakai who was riding hard at the Cimmerians’ heels. 

‘Whatever may be the correct historical interpretation of these Nomad 
names in the personal nomenclature of the Achaemenidae from Čišpiš 


it, p. 18 


1 See Cameron, 0 
2 Esachaddon'e Khtathtta was identified by Modern Western scholars with Hero- 
dotus's Phrsortes (ie. Fravartl) on the strength of Darius'a statement, in DB", § 24, 
that another Fravartif the pretender to the Median throne in 522 3.6, gave himsel out 
do be ‘Khsathrita of the House of Uvakhitra (Cyaxares)” See’ Cameron, op. cit, 
> 17) and König, F, W.: Ale Geschichte der Meder und Perser (Leipzig 1954. 
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(Teispes) onwards in the Cyran branch of the house, they must mean 
that the Cimmerians, the Kurus, the Kambojas, and the Scyths had 
played some part in Achaemenian history that had been auspicious as 
well as important. 

Having now completed our review of the dahydea to the cast of 
Western Iran, the heartland of the Achaemenian Empire, we have next 
to survey the dakydva to the west of the heartland. If we take ship at 
Kaspapyros, sail down the Indus out into the Indian Ocean, and then 
follow in the wake of Alexander’s admiral Nearchus up the Persian 
Gulf, instead of following in the wake of Darius's admiral Scylax round 
Arabia, we shall come to port in the dahydus which is called Bábiruf. 
in all the Achaemenian official lists, and Babylonia by every Hellenic 
‘geographer with the one exception of Herodotus, who, for some private 
reason of his own, systematically calls Babylonia ‘Assyria’! (the ninth 
taxation district in his gazetteer). 

In the South-West Quarter of the Achaemenian Empire, on which 
we have now set foot, the next dahyduf to BabiruS (Babylonia) is the 
Asshur of the Babylonian and Athurd of the Old Persian text of the 
official lists; and both the name and the area covered by it appear in 
Greek as the Syroi—defined as ‘the whole of Phoenicia and the so-called 
Philistine Syria, together with Cyprus’—who constitute Herodotus's 
Taxation District No. s. 

‘The name ‘Asshur’, as applied to this dalyduf, is manifestly the 
official term which, before the incorporation of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire into the Achaemenian Empire, had been used in the Neo- 


3 e is certain that Herodotus does mean Babylonia by ‘Assyria’. In the gazetteer, 

for instance, he writes Babylon and the rest of Assyria’ in between “Susa and th 
of the Cissians’ country” and ‘Ecbatana and the rest of Media (Book III, chaps. 91-92). 
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Babylonian Empire's administrative geography to designate that part 
of the defunct Assyrian Empire that had fallen to Babylon’s share in 
the partition of—or scramble for—Assyria’s spoils between Babylon, 
Media; Egypt, and Cilicia; but the exact limits of this Neo-Babylonian 
dominion labelled ‘Assyria’ which the Achaemenian Empire had inheri- 
ted are not easy to ascertain. 

We may be sure that the Neo-Babylonian Empire's ‘Assyria’ did not 
include the border cantons of Babylonia on the east and north-east— 
eg. Gambalu, Dèr, and Kar-Asshur—which Assyria had detached from. 
Babylonia and annexed to herself in and after the reign of Tiglath- 
Pileser III (regnabat 746-727 B.c.).2 These authentically Babylonian 
cantons must simply have been ‘disannexed’, and it is also possible 
that the Babylonians may have now taken their revenge by annexing 
to Babylonia cantons higher up the Tigris, in the direction of the City 
of Asshur, which were as authentically Assyrian as Kar-Asshur and Dër 
were Babylonian, But how far up the Tigris had the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire's writ run? We know from Herodotus's itinerary of the Achae- 
menian Empire's Great North-West Road? that neither the section of 
this highway east of the Tigris, running from Susa to the neighbourhood 
of Nineveh, nor the section west of the Tigris, running from the neigh- 
bourhood of Nineveh to the southern boundary of Armina, somewhere 
just north-west of Mardin, traversed either Babiru8 or Athura (alias 
Asshur, alias Syria) at any point; and this means that the Median share 
of the Assyrian Empire must have included, in addition to the metro- 
politan territory of Assyria cast of the Tigris, at least the portion of the 
Department of Nineveh that lay on the west bank, together with three 
departments—Tille, Nasibina (i.e. Nisibin), and Tzalé—which, on the 
post-Alexandrine Hellenic map, were embraced in the province labelled 
with the imported Macedonian name ‘Mygdonia’. 

‘This, however, was not the south-western limit of the ex-Assyrian 
territory west of the Tigris that the Medes had occupied. Though, in 
609 B.C., during the Allies’ final campaign against the remnant of the 
Assyrian Army in the neighbourhood of Harrin, Nabopolassar had 
penetrated (if we are to accept his claim) as far as Izalà and even Urartu, 
not only these countries but Harrün itself had fallen into Median hands 
in the event; Harrin had remained in Median hands from circa 607— 
606 n.c. onwards; and it had not been acquired by the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire de facto, whatever the position may have been de jure during the 
intervening half century, till 555 B.c.*—that is to say, till Astyages of 
Media was already so gravely preoccupied with the insubordinateness 
of Cyrus II of Anan that Nabonidus of Babylon could venture to eject 
the Median garrison from Harrán with impunity. Since in the Achae- 
menian Age the country round Harran (je. the upper basin of the River 
Balikh) was certainly not included either in Armenia or in Cilicia or in 
the fragment of a partitioned Media which Herodotus labels “Matiéné’, 
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this cleventh-hour acquisition of the Neo-Babylonian Empire's must 
have been left within the bounds of the Neo-Babylonian province of 
Asshur by Cyrus II when, after his conquest of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire in 539 B.C., he kept it territorially intact as a single viceroyalty 
within his own universal state, 

‘Wherever the northern boundary of the Achaemenian dalyduf and 
Darian taxation district called Athuri-Asshur-Syria may have run, we 
know that—like the Syria of AD. 1952—it comprised territory to the east 
as well as territory to the west of the River Euphrates; for the country 
through which, in 4or B.C., Xenophon and his comrades found them- 
selves marching after they had crossed from the right to the left bank of 
the Euphrates was still Syria;? and, in Arrian’s copy of both the field- 
state and the order of battle of Darius II Codomannus's army at 
Gaugamela in 331 3.c., the Syrians from Syria ‘Between the Rivers" 
were brigaded with the Syrians from ‘the Hollow Syria’ under the single 
command of Mazaeus.* The portion of the province and taxation dis- 
trict labelled Syria-Asshur-Athurà which lay west of the Euphrates 
was called ‘Hollow’ by the Hellenes because it was traversed by the 
northernmost section of the Great Rift Valley which—after breaking 
southward out of the Taurus at Mar'ash and running up the Orontes 
Valley, through the Biga’, down the Jordan Valley, and through the Wadi 
‘Arabah, the Gulf of Suez, the Red Sea, and the Danakil Trough— 
continues up the Valley of the River Hawash in Abyssinia into Kenya 
Colony along a track punctuated, at this southern, as at the northern, 
end by lakes. The Babylonian name for the portion of Syria known on 
this account as ‘Hollow Syria’ in Greek was ‘Beyond the River’ (Baby- 
loniacd Ebir-nari, Aramaicé 'Abar-Naharay—ie. beyond the River 
Euphrates, as distinguished from the portion of Syria ‘Between the 
Rivers’ Euphrates and Tigris. The capital of this Achaemenian dahydu 
‘Athuri?, the province comprising the Neo-Babylonian Empire's even- 
tual share of the Assyrian Empire's spoils, was situated in the portion 
"Beyond the River’, 15 parasangs (i.e. just over 89 kilometres) to the 
north-west of the crossing of the Euphrates nt Thapsacus.* 

For the capital of a province astride the western elbow of the 
Euphrates, this position was well chosen, since it was within easy reach 
of the more extensive but less populous and less wealthy eastern portion 
of the dahydué that lay ‘Between the Rivers’, while it stood just within 
the portion, lying ‘Beyond the River’, which contained the industrially, 
commercially, and navally important Phoenician city-states with their 
miniature imperia in imperio.* Indeed, the ‘Beyond the River’ portion of 
Athuri-Asshur-Syria overshadowed the ‘Between the Rivers’ portion 
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to such a degree that in popular, as distinct from official, usage the term 
"Beyond the River’ was employed as a name for the whole province. 
This popular usage is followed in private business documents drawn 
up in Babylonia in the reigns of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius I* and in 
the Book of Ezra, and eventually even in the Aramaic inscriptions on 
provincial coins struck circa 340 m.c. by the governor of Athur, 
‘Mazaeus,? though we know from the field-state and the order of battle 
preserved by Arrian that ‘Between the Rivers’, as well as ‘Beyond the 
River’, was included in Mazaeus's province. 

Tn all the Achaemenian official lists Athuri-Asshur is mentioned as a 
different dahydué from Babiruf, but this does not mean that Athuri was 
from first to last a separate viceroyalty, any more than the mention of 
Suguda, side by side with Bakhtri8, means that Suguda was not under 
the Viceroy of Bakhtrit’s administration. Athurà is, in fact, placed in 
immediate juxtaposition to Babirus in the three latest of the official lists 
(‘DSe’, ‘DNa’, "XPh?) as well as in the earliest (‘DB’); and this is an 
indication that Athura and Babiruf, like Suguda and Bakhtrié, still 
constituted a single viceroyalty down to the year in which "Ph! was 
inscribed. ‘The Babylonian private documents that mention Athurd 
under the popular name ‘Ebir-nari’ inform us in so many words that 
this dahyđuš was under the administration of the Viceroy of Babylon 
until at feast the sixth year of Darius I’s reign? On the other hand the 
governor of “‘Abar-Nabara’ (ie. Athura), Tatnai and the Emperor 
Darius I corresponded with one another direct, and not via the Viceroy 
of Babiruf, according to the Aramaic document embedded in the Book 
of Ezra (chapter v. 6-chapter vi. 12), whatever the value of this docu- 
ment may or may not be as historical evidence.* Perhaps we may infer 
that Darius I left the original Viceroyalty of Babylon, which included 
Athurā as well as Babylonia, still intact on the political map, but 
dissected it, on his new fiscal map, into two separate taxation districts. 
Athurā had, however, certainly been separated from BabiruS for political 
as well as for fiscal purposes by the time when Xenophon and his com- 
rades traversed Athura en route for Bübirus in 401 n.c. Indeed, in that 
year the two provinces were not even conterminous; for, after crossing 
the River Khabur (‘Araxes’) just above its confluence with the Euph- 
rates, Cyrus the Younger’s expeditionary force, on the next stage of its 
advance down the left bank of the Euphrates, found itself marching 
through Arabia (Persicà Arabaya) for a distance of 125 parasangs (ie. 
about 7423 kilometres) before entering Babylonia® at a point not more 
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than about 13} parasangs (Le. just over 80 kilometres) to the north- 
west of ‘the Median Wall’, 

"The dahyau¥ called Arabia in Greek and Arabdya in Old Persian, 
which in gor mc. thus extended across the middle course of the 
Euphrates into the desert and steppe country of South-Eastern Meso- 
potamia according to Xenophon, also extended, according to Herodotus,* 
to the shore of the Mediterranean at the south-east corner of that sea, 
along a short stretch of coast between a point south-west of Gaza and a 
place called Ténysos. Since the next stretch of the coast, extending from 
lénysos south-westwards, for the distance of a three days’ journey, to. 
the north-east corner of Egypt, was, according to Herodotus in ‘the 
same context, part of Athurà (Syria), it looks as if a corridor of territory 
had been cut out of Athurd and granted to Arabiya by the Achaemenian, 
Imperial Government expressly in order to give Arabiya an outlet on 
the Mediterranean; and we can read between Herodotus's lines? that 
this cession of territory had been a reward for services rendered by 
the Arabs to Cambyses in assisting his passage across the desert from 
Syria when he was invading Egypt. 

In thus placing their Arab allies in charge of the desert sections of two 
such vital lines of Imperial communication as the route from Babylonia 
to Syria up the Euphrates and the route from Syria to Egypt along the 
Mediterranean coast, the Achaemenian Imperial Government were no 
doubt moved by the same considerations that had led them to place 
their Hauma-(?)drinking Sakan allies in charge of their borderland 
oyer against the Great Eurasian Steppe. They had realized that, in a 
steppe and desert country, the only effective police force that a sedentary 
Power could find to perform the task of keeping the local Nomad 
occupants in order was the local Nomad nation-in-arms itself, and that, 
if these high-spirited and self-confident Nomads were to be induced 
to police themselves on the Achaemenian Empire's behalf, they must 
be given the honourable status of free allies. The Achaemenidae were 
assuredly wise thus to adopt Nabonidus's fruitful policy of conciliating 
the Arabs instead of reverting to the Assyrians’ sterile policy? of trying 
to crush them on a terrain on which the Arabs were bound in the long 
Tun to have the advantage over the troops of any sedentary Power. The 
Arabs had to be brought to a halt by diplomacy if not by military 
operations, since they had been erupting out of Arabia into ‘the Fertile 
Crescent’ simultaneously with the Iranian Nomads’ eruption out of 
Central into South-Western Asia in the eighth and seventh centuries 
3.c.4 Indeed, the Arabian frontier that Darius had inherited was perhaps 
little less formidable than the Central Asian one. 

We have no information about the boundaries of the Achaemenian 
dahydué Arabiya at other points. We know that the temple-state of 
Jerusalem lay, not in Arabia, but in Athurd, though Judah had never 
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been included in the Assyrian Empire, but had been annexed to the 
Assyrian province of the Neo-Babylonian Empire by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Presumably Nabonidus had intended to annex Edom likewise to Asshur 
when he had conquered Edom in 553 B.C., but here the Arabs were the 
tertii gaudentes, for, when the remnant of Edom reappears on a post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic map, this 'Idumaea' lies as far north as the Negeb, 
in the former territory of the Hebrew tribe of Simeon, while the former 
territory of Edom in the Wadi 'Arabah, round Petra, has become the 
domain of ‘the Agricultural Arabs’ (‘the Nabatacans’). We may guess 
that, in addition to Petra, the oasis of Tayma, in the North-Western 
Hijaz, which Nabonidus had reached and had liked so well that he had 
preferred it to Babylon as a residence, had subsequently become part 
of the Achaemenian Empire's Arabian sphere of infiuence 

It will be seen that the Achaemenian dahydué Arabiya embraced at 
Teast as much of the North-West Arabian and South-East Mesopotamian, 
Steppe as the Arab phylarchy of the Banu Ghassin, which was in 
charge of the Roman Émpire's Arabian marches on the eve of the 
Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors’ eruption out of the interior of the 
Arabian Peninsula. The status of the Achaemenian dahyduf Arabaya 
must also have been much the same as that of this Ghassanid phylarchy 
and its Lakhmid counterpart which performed the equivalent service 
for the Roman Empire's rival and the Achaemenian Empire's successor 
the Sasanian Empire. In all three cases, Arab Nomad peoples whose 
pastures adjoined the borders of a sedentary Power were recognized by 
that Power as its autonomous allies in consideration of their undertaking 
the wardenship of the desert marches. We do not know, however, 
whether ‘the King of the Arabs with whom Cambyses negotiated for 
his expeditionary force a free passage overland from Syria to Egypt was 
the ruler merely of a local Arab principality that had supplanted the 
Edomites at Petra, or whether the same Arab prince's authority also 
extended south-eastward to Tayma in the Hijaz and perhaps north- 
eastward, as well, to Hatra in Mesopotamia. 

Mudráya was Egypt; the Putdyd appear to have been the Libyans* 
to the west of Egypt as far as the hinterland of the cluster of Greek city- 
states on the bulge of Cyrenaica ; Kia was the Napatan Kingdom which 
occupied the south of the Egyptiac World. Herodotus includes the 
two Hellenic communities Kyréné and Barké, as well as the Libyans 
adjoining Egypt, in the same taxation district—his Number Six—as 
Egypt itself, and we may assume that, on the political map, they were 
likewise brigaded with Egypt in the same viceroyalty. On the other 
hand Herodotus reckons the Ethiopians who were Egypt's next-door 
neighbours as gift-bringing allies and not as tax-paying subjects; and 
the maintenance of a permanent garrison of professional troops at 
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Elephantiné by the Achaemenian Imperial Government? is evidence that 
its control over the Kingdom of Napata was only nominal. 

"The North-Western Quarter of the Achaemenian Empire—which 
was probably the quarter that was of least account in Persian eyes before 
the shocking disaster of 480-479 8.c.—begins with the dakyduf named 
Armina (alias Arminiya; Graecé Armenia), which figures in Herodotus's 
description of his Taxation District No. 13 as one of its three constituent 
parts. We have already given reasons* for believing that, in the Darian 
division of a re-established Achaemenian Empire into taxation districts, 


the Armenian sub-empire was dissected into three districts: Armenia 


Proper; the strip of country between the northern boundary of Armenia 
Proper and the south shore of the Black Sea; and a western district 
consisting of Cappadocia-cum-Dascylitide. And we have suggested that 
‘Herodotus has inadvertently preserved the description of a Viceroyalty 
of Armenia in which all these three taxation districts were comprised 
thanks to his having mistaken this description of a political unit for a 
description of one of its three fiscal subdivisions. The taxation district 
in question was, on this view, confined in reality to Armenia Proper; 
and this was ‘a small country" consisting of the Upper Tigris Basin 
together with the north-west corner of the Upper Euphrates Basin, 
‘The boundary between the taxation district consisting of this Armenia 
Proper and its western neighbour, the taxation district Cappadocia-cum- 
Dascylitide, will have run to the east of the road from the latter-day city 
of Sivas (Graecé Sebasteia) on the Upper Halys to the latter-day city of 
Malatiyah (Graec? Meliténé, Assyriacè Meliddu). The boundary be- 
tween Armenia Proper and its northern neighbours the coastal peoples 
will have followed approximately the watershed between the Upper 
Euphrates Basin and the Black Sea. 

What was the boundary between an Achaemenian Armenia and its 
eastern neighbour Urartu which, on the political map of the Achae- 
menian Empire, was included in the Viceroyalty of Mediat and which, 
on the Darian fiscal map, was associated, as is recorded in the Herodotean 
gazetteer,’ with the Hyspiritis and with a Matiéné or Matiané which 
embraced the Median share of Assyria as well as the basin of Lake 
Urmiyah? Under the Achaemenian régime at as carly a date as 401 
3.0. the western frontier of Urartu over against Armina already ran 
rather farther to the east than Urartu's Assyrian adversaries Tiglath- 
Pileser IIT and his successors had ever succeeded in pushing this 
frontier back; for when, in 4r B.C, Xenophon and his comrades, 
marching northwards, crossed the watershed between the Upper Tigris 
Basin and the basin of the Eastern Euphrates (Murid Su), and de- 
bouched into the valley of the Eastern Euphrates’ left-bank affluent the 
‘Teleboas (the stream draining the plain of Mush), they found themselves 
passing out of Armenia, not into Urartu, but into another Armenia 
called ‘the Armenia to the West" This valley of the Teleboas and the 
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section of the Eastern Euphrates Valley into which it opened? thus lay 
on the Armenian side of the boundary usum Armenia and Urartu in 
the Achaemenian Age; but in the Assyrian Age they had lain inside the 
Urartian Kingdom’s frontiers. The conquest of this piece of territory by 
King Menuas of Urartu (regnabat circa 828-785 8.c.)? is recorded in an. 
inscription on a stele found near Mush in the village of Trmd.3 We may 
perhaps infer that during the bout of anarchy in South-West Asia at 
‘the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., between the collapse 
of the Assyrian and the establishment of the Median Power, Gurdi's 
Mushkian war-band which was then overrunning the former Assyrian 
territory of Nairi in the Tigris Basin overran the former Urartian terri- 
tory in the Teleboas Valley as well, and that, when the Medes eventually 
imposed their rule on the autochthonous Urartians and on the intrusive 
Mushkians alike, they respected this accomplished fact in settling the 
boundary between an Urartu which they were incorporating into Media 
itself and an Armenia which they were making into a sub-empire within 
a Median Commonwealth. 

If the valley of the Teleboas had in fact thus been transferred from 
Urartu to Armenia at some date between the end of the Assyrian and the 
beginning of the Median Age, this might prove to be the explanation 
of two puzzling pieces of nomenclature. In the first place it might ex- 
plain how the Mushkian (Le. Phrygian) followers of Gurdi,* who, in 
their own language, called themselves Haik,’ came to be known in the 
Achaemenian official terminology neither as Haik nor as Mushki nor as 
Gordians, but as ‘Arminiya’, This Old Persian ethnikon of a place- 
name ‘Arminiya’ may represent the Urartian word Urmeniuhi-ni which 
occurs in Menuas' inscription found in the neighbourhood of Mush as 
‘the name of one of the conquered local cities which he had rased to the 

round; and, in confirming the cession of this Urartian canton called 
Ürmeniuhi-ni to the Mushld intruders who called themselves Haik, the 
‘Medes, and the Persians after them, may have labelled these new owners. 
of this transferred piece of Urartian territory with the Urartian local 
place-name. If this conjecture carried conviction, it might also explain 
why the dakyduf that is labelled ‘Arminiya’ or ‘Armina’ in the Old 
Persian text of the Achaemenian official lists is labelled ‘U-ra-a8-ta 
(i.e. ‘Urartw’) in the Babylonian texts. Now that Urartu, save for the one 
district of Urmeniuhi-ni, had been swallowed up in the dahydus labelled 
‘Mada’, the Babylonian archivists might have applied the label ‘Urartu’ 
to a dahyãuš which contained the only piece of ex-Urartian territory 
that had not lost its identity and that had been labelled with its historic. 
Urartian local name in the Old Persian official nomenclature. 

1 "The two districts together constituted the Tardnitis of Strabo: Geographica, Book 
V Red d Adda op. ct, pp. 185 and 1 

c Adonis op. dis pp. 153-4 and dar end Prliek, J. Viz Geschichte der Meder 
Dy vol. i, p. 148. 
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"The Armenia to the West', which Xenophon and his comrades 
entered in entering the valley of the Teleboas, must in 401 B.C. have been 
a separate province of the Achaemenian Empire from the ‘Armenia’ 
which they had entered when they had left the country of the Kardou- 
khoi behind them in crossing from the south to the north bank of the 
 Centrités (Bohtàn); for these two Armenias were under the administra- 
tion of different viceroys: ‘Armenia’ under Orontes and Artuchas;" 
‘the Armenia to the West’ under Tiribazus.? The portion of ‘Armenia’ 
through which they marched from the north bank of the Centrités to 
the headwaters of the Eastern Tigris was the province which the 
Assyrians had called Ulluba? and which the post-Alexandrine Hellenic 
geographers were to call Arzanéné; and the village, containing a resi- 
dence for the viceroy, through which d passe ero wa have been 
the seat of administration for Orontes’ and Artuchas’ viceroyalty. As for 
Tiribazus’s viceroyalty ‘the Armenia to the West’, its name indicates 
that it must have included the westernmost parts of Armenia Proper, 
and this means that it must have extended westwards from the Tarónitis. 
down the valley of the Eastern Euphrates (Turcice Murad Su) through 
 Aciliséné* into the extreme north-west corner of the Upper Euphrates 
Basin, beyond the right bank of the Western Euphrates (Turcicé Frat 
Su, alias Qàra Su), which the Hittites had called Hayasa and which, 
in the Roman Age of Hellenic history, eventually came to be labelled 
‘Armenia Minor’ to indicate that it was the only piece of Armenian 
territory left outside the ‘Armenia Major’ which King Artaxias and 
his successors had united under the sovereignty of their house since 
190 B.c.° We may also presume that ‘the Armenia to the West’, which 
Tiribazus was administering in 401 B.C., included Sophéné, the 
ours highly speculative One alternative posible derivation for Armin is "Erimena", 
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Armenian canton in the Upper Tigris Basin! which lay immediately 
to the west of Arzanéné, 

If these were approximately the bounds of ‘the Armenia to the West" 
which was one of the political divisions of the Achaemenian Empire in 
401 1.C., Tiribazus's viceroyalty was perhaps the matrix of an Armenian 
successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire, with its capital at Arsa- 
mosata in the lower valley of the Eastern Euphrates, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kharpiit, whose King Xerxes? was brought to heel by the 
Seleucid King Antiochus HI circa 212 3.0.3 Since Xerxes was sub 
sequently liquidated by his Seleucid conqueror, it looks as if Xerxes 
ci-devant kingdom, and Tiribazus's ci-devant viceroyalty, survived in an 
‘Armenian province of the Seleucid Monarchy—consisting of Aciliséné, 
Sophéné, Odomantis,s ‘and other territories’ whose military governor, 
Zaziadris,? declared his independence after his former Seleucid master 
Antiochus II's catastrophic defeat by the Romans in 190 5." 

Zariadris? Armenian successor-state of the Seleucid Empire did not 
include ‘Armenia Minor’, to the north-west of the north-western elbow 
of the Western Euphrates, since we know? that, soon after the year 183 
2.c., Armenia Minor was under the rule of a ‘satrap’ of its own, named 
Mithradates, whose acts show that, notwithstanding his title, he was an 
independent prince de facto. We do not know whether this de facto 
independence had been acquired by Armenia Minor at the time of the 
fall of the Achaemenian Empire or at the time of the liquidation of 
Xerxes of Arsamosata or at the time of Zariadris of Sophéné’s secession 
from the Seleucid Empire in 190 m.c. We do know, however, that 
Zariadris had a brother military governor of a sister Armenian province 
of the Seleucid Empire who seceded simultaneously, and that the 
Armenian province which this colleague of Zariadris' named Artaxias 
was administering at the time lay on the middle course of the River 
Aras, in the district where, at some date between 190 and 183 B.C., he 
laid out a new capital which he called Artaxata after his own name. 
between Mount Maite (re. the watershed Beoveos, te Ürpir Tips Haat and ue 
Khabsr Basin) and the Anio (ve the watershed between the Upper Tigris Basin 
and the Upper Euphrates Basin) 
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If, in Achaemenian parlance, the name ‘Armina’ or ‘Arminiya’ had 
signified, as we have argued that it did, not the former Chaldian King- 
dom of Urartu, but its western neighbours Hayasa (Latin Armenia 
Minor) and Nairi (Latin Aciliséné, Sophéné, and Arzanéné), which, 
at the moment of the collapse of the Assyrian Empire, had been overrun 
by Gurdi’s war-band of Phrygian-speaking Mushki barbarians, the 
Haik, it is surprising to find the name Armenia adhering, in 190 B.C., 
to a district on the course of the Middle Aras which not only lay, as the 
‘Teleboas Valley likewise lay, within the former frontiers of the Kingdom 
of Urartu, but was actually situated in the extreme north-eastern corner 
of the Kingdom of Urartu's former domain, at the farthest possible 
remove from the region, adjoining the western and south-western 
frontiers of Urartu, which had been overrun by Gurdi's war-band at the 
turn of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. At what date, and in what 
circumstances, had the name ‘Armenia’ come, by the year 190 B.C., to 
extend as far afield as the middle course of the Aras Valley, where at 
that date Artaxias was administering an Armenian province on the 
Seleucid Monarchy's behalf, and where, after declaring his indepen- 
dence, he founded the city of Artaxata? 

Recollecting that, in the Achaemenian official lists, the Old Persian 
name ‘Armina’ is rendered as ‘Urartu’ in the Babylonian versions of the 
texts, we might be inclined, on first thoughts, to jump to the conclusion 
that, when Gurdi’s war-band had crossed the north-western elbow of the 
Western Euphrates (Frat Su, alias Qara Su) towards the close of the 
seventh century B.C., they had overrun, not only the Assyrian dominions 
in Nairi and the Teleboas Valley, but the whole of the adjoining King- 
dom of Urartu as well, and that, in consequence, Urartu had been 
brigaded by Median and Persian empire-builders with Nairi and Hayasa 
to constitute the Achaemenian dakydu¥ called ‘Armina’ within a sub- 
empire that also included both Cappadocia and the strip of country 
between Armina and the Black Sea, instead of being brigaded with the 
Urmiyah Basin (Matiané) and Adiabéné to constitute Herodotus's 
Taxation District No. 18 within a Greater Media. Might not this associa- 
tion be just another of Herodotus’s blunders? And would not the 
identification of Xenophon’s ‘Armenia’ with Urartu, and of Xenophon's 
“Armenia to the West’ with Nairi plus Hayasa, make sense of Xenophon's 
data as well as Strabo’s? This explanation of the adhesion of the name 
"Armina' to the middle course of the River Aras in 190 B.C. would be an 
attractively simple one, but, on further consideration, we shall see that, 
after all, it will not fit the facts. 

In the first place, Xenophon's ‘Armenia’, which lay in the Upper 
Tigris Basin between the north bank of the River Centrités (Bohtin) 
and the Tigris-Euphrates watershed, can hardly have formed part of the 
same Achaemenian viceroyalty as Urartu if the Teleboas Valley belonged 
to a different viceroyalty called ‘the Armenia to the West’, since the 
head of the Teleboas Valley is traversed by the only practicable 
route between the Upper Tigris Basin and the Basin of Lake Van, 
which had been the former Kingdom of Urartu’s nucleus and heart, 
so that an ‘Armenia to the West" that comprised the Teleboas Valley 
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would virtually have insulated ‘Armenia’ and Urartu from one another. 
In the second place the passage (whatever its provenance may be) in 
which Strabo informs us that, in 190 B.C., the middle valley of the 
River Aras was already Armenian territory, contains further information 
which indicates that this was the only part of the former domain of the 
Kingdom of Urartu that, at this date, was, as yet, Armenian. Strabo not 
only states explicitly! that Armenia had been ‘a small country’ down to 
the time of Zariadris' and Artaxias’ simultaneous declarations of inde- 
pendence in 190 2.c.; he goes on, in this passage and in a subsequent 
one, to give a catalogue of the successive territorial acquisitions by 
which Artaxias and his successors progressively built up a Kingdom of 
Armenia Major which, in Strabo's own day, extended from the east 
bank of the Western Euphrates to the western shore of the Caspian Sea 
round the debouchure of the rivers Aras and Kur, and from the water- 
shed between the Khabür and the Tigris along Mount Masius to the 
south bank of the River Kur and to the farther side of its head-waters. 

‘This progressive aggrandisement of Artaxias’ Armenian kingdom was 
crowned by his descendant Tigranes’ annexation of the sister Armenian 
Kingdom of the House of Zariadris;? but this eventual preponderance 
of the Artaxiads over the Zariadrids was the cumulative result of a 
previous progressive expansion of the Artaxiad dominions in other 
quarters at the expense of divers non-Armenian peoples and states; and, 
in this context, Strabo gives us three pieces of information which throw 
lighton our presen problem. In the frst plage the Armenian language 

. the historic Armenian language, of Indo-European origin, which had 
been carried from Hayasa to the east side of the Euphrates by Gurdis 
Phrygian-speaking Mushki followers whose own name for themselves 
"was ‘Haik’—had become the common language of the heterogeneous 
population of Armenia Major only as a consequence of the political 
‘unification of all these peoples under the Artaxiad Crown. In the second 
place, one of the countries at whose expense the Artaxiads had enlarged 
their dominions had been Media. In the third place the Median ter- 
ritories which the Artaxiads had annexed to their expanding Kingdom 
of Armenia Major had been Kaspiané, Phaunitis, and Basoropeda.* 

Of these three territories which, according to Strabo, had previously 
belonged to Media, one, namely Basoropeda (Armeniac? Vaspuragan), 
lay on the cast side of the Van Basin in the heart of Urartu and there- 
fore within the limits of the canton which Herodotus calls 'Alarodioi" 
and which he associates, not with Armenia, but with the Saspeires and 
the Matiénoi who, together with these Alarodioi, constitute, as we have 
seen, his Taxation District No. 18, Another of the three ex-Median 
districts annexed by the Artaxiads, namely Kaspiané, lay in the Lower 
Aras-Kur Basin and is assigned by Herodotus, as we have likewise 
seen to his Taxation District No. 15, labelled ‘Sakai and Kaspi 
We must infer that in 190 m.c. both the Lower Aras-Kur Basin and the 


4 Ta Geographica, Book XT, chap. xiv, § 5 (C 528) 
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Van Basin were still Median, and not yet Armenian, in the political 
sense, and a fortiori that they were then still non-Armenian-speaking 
countries, considering that, according to Strabo, the Armenian language 
made its way there only in the wake of the Artaxiad House's conquests, 

The Media to which these two districts thus still belonged in 190 
zc, will bave been the Media Atropatné (the latter-day Azerbaijan) 
that was one of the Iranian successor-states of the Achaemenian Empire; 
and we may infer that, in the scramble for possession of the former 
Achaemenian dominions after the overthrow of the last Darius by 
‘Alexander, the territories on which Atropates, the founder of the 
successor-state that came to be called after him, had succeeded in laying 
hands had been the Herodotean Taxation District No. 18, save for 
Adiabéné, together with the Herodotean Taxation District No. 15. 
‘Media Atropaténé will have continued to hold the portions of these 
ex-Achaemenian territories comprised in Kaspiané, Basoropeda (Vas- 
puragan), and the Phaunitis until it lost them to a rising Artaxiad Power 
at some date subsequent to the year 190 B.C. But, like the Basin of Lake 
Van, which still belonged to Media Atropaténé at that date, the middle 
valley of the River Aras, which was the nucleus of the Artaxiad King- 
dom and which was already Armenian in 190 B.C., had been part of the 
former Kingdom of Urartu and must therefore likewise have been 
included in the Herodotean Taxation District No. 18 originally. At what 
date, then, had this section of the Aras Valley become Armenian instead 
of Median? 

Tn the absence of any other information on this point, we can only 
soy that there is no evidence to indicate that the transfer had taken place 
until after the fall of the Achaemenian Empire, while there is one piece 
of evidence which suggests that the district in the middle valley of the 
Aras, of which Artaxias was military governor, on behalf of the Seleucid 
King Antiochus III, in 190 mc. may have been taken from Media 
Atropaténé and annexed to Armenia by Antiochus III himself after his 
liquidation of the Armenian King Xerxes of Arsamosata at some date 
after his subjugation of Xerxes in 212 B.c. The conqueror, whoever he 
may have been, who annexed the middle valley of the Aras to Armenia 
must have arrived there by forcing his way into the Aras Basin up the 
valley of the Western Euphrates and over the Frat Su (Qira Su)-Aras 
watershed; and, if there is any substance in our conjecture" that the 
name of the province called Derxéné (Xerxéné), astride the Western 
Euphrates immediately above Aciliséné, commemorates Xerxes of 
‘Arsamosata’s conquest and annexation of this district, we may further 
infer that Derxéné also marks the limit of Xerxes’ conquests in this 
direction. Tf so, the middle course of the Aras must have been annexed 
to Armenia by some successor of Xerxes; and his only successór, down 
to the year 190 B.c., had been Antiochus IIT. 

On this showing, we may abide by our previous finding that, in the 
Achaemenian Age no portion of the former Kingdom of Urartu except 
the Teleboas Valley (the "Tarónitis) was included in the dahydu¥ whose 
Old Persian name was ‘Armina’, notwithstanding the fact that the 

1 On p. 665, n. 2, above, 
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official Babylonian rendering of ‘Armina’ is ‘Urartu’; and we may 
confirm our identification of the Achaemenian ‘Armina’ with a ter- 
ritory confined to the Upper Tigris Basin and the north-west corner 
of the Upper Euphrates Basin, corresponding to the Assyrian ‘Nairi’ 
together with the Hittite ‘Hayasa’.t 

"The peoples lying between Armenia Proper and the Black Sea whose 
country was embraced, on the political map, in the Viceroyalty of 
Armenia, while it constituted, on the fiscal map, the Herodotean 
Taxation District No. 19, were, as enumerated by Herodotus in his 
gazetteer and rearranged in their apparent geographical sequence from 
east to west, the refugee Méres who had inherited their name from the 
Hurrian or perhaps Eurasian Nomad ‘marannu’? and were to bequeath 
it to the latter-day Georgian canton Imerethia in the upper basin of the 
River Rhion (Phasis); the refugee Moskhoi who were to bequeath their 
name to the latter-day Georgian canton Meskhethi round the head- 
waters of the River Kur; the Makrónes on the northward descent from 
the watershed on which, in 400 2.c., Xenophon and his comrades were 
to catch their first glimpse of the Black Sea;3 the Mossynoikoi along the 
seaboard to the west of Trebizond;* and the Tibarénoi along the sea- 
board to the west of the Mossynoikoi.s 

‘The Herodotean Taxation District No. 19, which these peoples 
occupied between them, must have been bounded on the west, like Ar- 
mina, by the Viceroyalty of Katpatuka, and on the east by ‘the Kolkhoi 
and adjoining peoples as far as the Caucasis Range’ who, according to 
Herodotus,¢ were ‘gift-bringers’ and not tax-payers. In 400 B.C. there 
were Colchians astride the road leading from the country of the Makrénes 
to Trebizond; and, if, in the Achaemenian Age, the Colchians occupied 
the seaboard without a break from this point eastwards to the Caucasus, 
they must have insulated the Mares and Moskhoi from the Makrónes, 
Mossynoikoi, and Tibarénoi—unless the Mares and Moskhoi were at 
this time located somewhere farther to the west than the Georgian 
cantons that were eventually to be called after them. However that may 


2 In his connexion it is noteworthy thet in che field-state of Xerxes expeditionary 
force (Herodotus, Book Vil, chap. 73), the Armenians are associated, not with the 
Urarcians CAlarediei bur with the Phrygiane and other peoples of Central Anatolia 
‘They are equipped lbt, and are brieded with, the Phrygian (of whom they are sisted, 
fo he paag io bea ion) and the Armeno-Phryglan eain i decribed at 
thr Ssuipment wo realy Hiitte ber han Pepilgeni imagi * 
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be, Herodotus’s ‘Kolkhoi and adjoining peoples as far as the Caucasis 
Range’ seem more likely than the peoplesin his Taxation District No. 19 
to represent the Akaufaciya (‘the People of the Mountains?) whose name 
appears in “XPh’ alone among the official lists, 

The Kingdom called Cilicia in Greek and Khilakku in Assyrian is left 
‘unmentioned in the official lists of dahydva in deference to its juridical 
status of sovereign independence, though its de facto relation to the 
Achaemenian Empire may be more accurately conveyed by Herodotus 
in his erroneous inclusion of it among Darius's original twenty taxation 
districts as his District No. 4.7 

‘At the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries s.c. Khilakku had 
been merely one of nine or ten petty principalities in South-Eastern 
Anatolia, between the Upper Euphrates and the Upper Halys, over 
which the Assyrians had asserted a suzerainty that had been short-lived 
and at no time very firmly established ; but, in the subsequent scramble 
at the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries s.c. for Assyria’s derelict 
dominions, Khilakku had distinguished herself from her neighbours by 
her Autolycan deftness as a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles’? and by 
the tact—almost equal to the Vicar of Dray's—with which she had suc- 
ceeded in keeping on good terms with surrounding Great Powers who 
ware qu bad terms with one another. The mensure of her achievement 
was that, after having enlarged her original patrimony four- or five-fold, 
she had succeeded, without having to forfeit any of her territorial gains, 
in securing a place for herself within the framework of the Achaemenian 
universal state on the juridical footing of a sovereign independent ally 
of the Imperial Power. 

Three indications of the tracée of the Kingdom of Cilicia’s expanded 
frontiers within the Achaemenian imperial framework are to be found 
in Herodotus’s history. This Achaemenian Cilicia marched with the 
Viceroyalty of Armenia along a navigable section of the River Euphrates 
where the Great North-West Road crossed the river out of Armenia 
into Cilicia? On the Mediterranean shore—and the once land-locked 
statelet of Cilicia now had a long and valuable coastline on the Mediter- 
ranean—the boundary between Cilicia and the Viceroyalty of Syria was 
Cape Posidéium (Arabicè Ras-al-Basit), that is to say, a point on the 
coast to the south of the mouth of the River Orontes.* On the Anatolian 
Plateau, in the region containing the city of Mazaka—where, on a post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic map, the name ‘Cilicia’ still attached to one of the 
provinces of a latter-day Kingdom of Inland Cappadocia—the Kingdom 
of Cilicia in the Achaemenian Age bestrode the River Halys from a 
point below the river's exit from the Armenian highlands where it had 
its source to a point beyond its southward bend where Cilicia gave way 
on the right bank to the country of the Western Matiénoi and on the 
left bank to Phrygia.s 
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In terms of the political geography of the Assyrian Age, these indica- 
tions tell us that, to the south, Khilakku had annexed at least six once 
independent principalities: Tukhane (Graec? Tyana) and Atuna or Tuna 
(Graec? Tynna) between the original Khilakku and the Taurus Range; 
Tabal (Bit Buratash) in the Anitarus; Qu’e (Grace Akbaici s Sam a 
in the North Amanus; and Ungi, astride the lower reaches of the River 
Orontes, where first Antigonus Monophthalmus and then Seleucus 
Nicitór was to choose the site for the capital city of a South-West 
Asian empire. To the east, Khilakku must have annexed at least two 
Prinsipelton for, sa we have seen. the Cilician testorg on the went 

ik of the Euphrates into which the Great North-West Road ran after 
crossing the river out of Armenia must have been the region round 
Malatiyah (Graec? Meliténé, Assyriace Meliddu), and Khilakku could 
not have annexed Meliddu ‘without having also annexed at least the 
intervening south-western part of the principality of Kammanu. 

We may also guess that Khilakku had acquired Kummukhu (Graec? 
Commagéné) along the Euphrates immediately to the south of Meliddu 
and immediately to the north of the river's western elbow, and Gurgum 
(whose capital Marqasi was to bequeath its name to Mar‘ash) between 
Kummukhu and Sam’al. On the other hand the Babylonians must have 
managed to lay hands on Carchemish, Arpaddu, and Til Turi between 
the elbow of the Euphrates and the eastern frontiers of Sam’al and Unqi 
for they undoubtedly had access overland, through territory of their 
‘own, from the elbow of the Euphrates to their dominions in Ebir-nari. 
Again, Herodotus's itinerary of the Great North-West Road informs us 
that Til-Garimmu—a province of Kammanu in the upper basin of the 
Tokhma Su right bank tributary of the Euphrates, immediately ad- 
joining Meliddu to the north-west—must also have lain outside the 
bounds of the Kingdom of Cilicia and must have been included within 
the Achaemenian dahydué Katpatuka. 

We can be sure of this because Herodotus tells us? that, from the 
point where the Great North-West Road entered Cilicia after crossing 
the Euphrates out of Armenia, this road ran through Cilician territory 
for the distance of only x5 parasangs (just over 89 kilometres); and, on. 
the assumption that the point of entry into Cilicia was the river-crossing 
on the road from Kharpüt to Malatiyah, Herodotus's figure yields us 


1 Qu'e, with its well-placed ports and with the largest area of prime agricultural land 
to be found anywhere in Anatolia west of Lydia and the Dascjliis, was Khilakku's 
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two pieces of information: from the Euphrates crossing the road must 
have run north-westwards over the Uzun Yaila to Sivas in the upper 
valley of the Qyzyl Irmáq (Halys), and it must have run out of Cilicia 
into Cappadocia only a short distance to the north-west of Malatiyah 
town, that is to say, at the boundary between the former principality 
of Meliddu and Til-Garimmu.? Herodotus's figure of 15 parasangs 
allows of no other location for this sector of the frontier between Cilicia 
and Cappadocia, and a fortiori it allows of no other alinement for the 
Great North-West Road in this stretch; for either of the two alternative 
routes running westward from Malatiyah via Mazaca (the latter-day 
Qaysari), in contrast to either of those running north-westward from 
Malatiyah via Sivas, would carry the road through what mustindubitably 
have been Cilician territory for many times the distance—only 15i 
pparasangs—that Herodotus gives for this Cilician section. An alinement 
Via Sivas also has two other points in its favour: it would allow for the 
at first sight surprisingly long distance of 104 parasangs which Herodotus 
gives for the Cappadocian section of the road from the Cilician-Cappa- 
docian frontier to the crossing of the Halys out of Cappadocia (in the 
narrower sense) into Phrygia; and it would allow for an alinement 
‘through Hattusas (Boghazqal'eh), the site of the former capital of the 
Hittite Empire, which must once have been the centre from which all 
roads in Eastern Anatolia radiated, 

‘What were the affinities of the people, called Khilakku in Assyrian 
and Kilikes in Greek, who had built this miniature empire circa 600 8.c.? 
‘When the principality of Khilakku makes its first appearance in history 
at the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries 2.c. it has Mita’s Mushki 
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for its neighbours on the south-west in Lycaonia and the ubiquitous 
Gurdi’s Mushki for its neighbours first on the south, in Tyana, in the 
reign of Tiglath-Pileser TIT of Assyria (regnabat 746—727 B.C.) and 
then on the north-east in Til.Garimmu, astride the road running south- 
‘east via Nairi to Assyria, in 695 p.c.* Our line of least resistence would. 
be to guess that the Khilakku were Phrygians like their neighbours; and 
this guess would not conflict with the Hellenic evidence; for, in the 
earliest appearance of the Kilikes in Hellenic literature, they are located 
in the south-west corner of Hellespontine Phrygia, at the head of the 
Gulf of Edremid (Adramytium) in Thébé under Mount Plakos. 
Hector's wife Andromaché was one of them, and her father had been 
king of this north-western Cilicia till Achilles had killed him and sacked. 
‘Thébé. It looks as if the Kilikes had been the advance-guard of the 
Phrygian barbarians who had broken out of South-East Europe into 
the Hittite World at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C. 
‘The Kilikes who had settled at Thébé would be a detachment that had 
wheeled to the right after their passage from the European to the Asiatic 
shore of the Dardanelles; the Khilakku of Mazaka would be a detach- 
ment that had wheeled to the left, marched eastwards along the plain 
between Dascylium and the Mysian Olympus, and climbed on to the 
Anatolian Plateau at In Önü, like their Hittite predecessors and like 
their Galatian successors some fifteen hundred years later. 

Herodotus's Taxation District No. 3, which included the dakyZuf 
called Katpatuka (Cappadocia), had two peculiarities. The first of these 
was its size. From the upper basin of the Tokhma Su tributary of the 
Euphrates and from the upper reaches of the Halys it extended right 
across Anatolia to the Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles, and it was broad 
as well as long, for there is no indication that it embraced less than the 
whole of Inland Phrygia, and that country extended south-westwards 
into the upper basin of the River Maeander. The second peculiarity of 
this taxation district was that it straddled a former international frontier 
—uniting, as it did, ex-Median territory to the east of the Middle and 
Lower Halys with ex-Lydian territory to the west of i 

"This feature of Herodotus's District No. 3 was peculiar without being 
unique, considering that his District No. 14 similarly united Harahvatid 
with the three south-eastern cantons of Pársa; and, even if there had not 
been this parallel case, there could not have been any doubt about the 
facts. The administrative union of ex-Lydian territory to the west of the 
Halys with the ex-Median dakyau¥ Katpatuka was attested by the con- 
sensus of several different pieces of evidence, positive as well as negative. 
In the first place it was on record that a territory administered from 
Dascylium, on or near the south shore of the Sea of Marmara, had been 
detached from Lydia since Cyrus I's day.* In the second place this 
ex-Lydian territory did not appear under any separate and distinctive 


1 See König, op. cit, p. 1 + See Forrer, op. cit, p. fo 
5 Jiad, Book VI, IL 395-7 and 414-28. us 

4 We know from Herodotus, Book Il, chaps. 129, raf, and 127, that Ortes, who 
had been appointed Viceroy of Sardis (Sparda) by Cyrus T, bad a colleague and rival 
named Mitrabates who wai governor of the province of Dascyliom’, Le. the northern 
And north-eastern parts of the former Lydian Empire (sce p. 61, n. 1, above) 
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name of its own in any of the official lists of dakydva;* and, among all 
the dalydva named in any of the lists, there is no dahydué except Kat- 
patuka to which this ex-Lydian territory could have been attached—as 
it must have been attached to one or other recognized dahy ut if it was 
not recognized as a separate one in its own right. The only dahyoa on 
the mainland of Anatolia that are named in any of the lists are Sparda 
(Sardis), which was the viceroyalty from which the Dascylitis had been 
detached; ‘the Ionians on the mainland’, who were insulated from 
Dascylium by the Viceroyalty of Sardis; Karka (Caria), which was 
insulated from Dascylium a fortiori; and Katpatuka. The process of 
‘exhaustion seems to force upon us the conclusion that, at the dates at 
which all our six official lists were drawn up, the ex-Lydian territory 
whose seat of administration was at Dascylium was attached to the 
ex-Median dahydut Katpatuka. 

‘This conclusion, which is thus presented to the investigator by the 
negative evidence of the official lists taken in conjunction with Herodotus’s 
mention of a separate governorship of Dascylium in the days of Orcetes’ 
administration at Sardis, is positively corroborated by Herodotus's 
description of the third taxation district in his gazetteer; for he describes 
this district as including, in addition to the Cappadocians (alias Syrioi), 
who lived to the east of the River Halys, five peoples who lived to the 
west of the Halys: namely the Paphlagones immediately to the west of 
the Lower Halys; the Mariandynoi to the west of the Paphlagones, in 
the hinterland of the Hellenic city Heraclea Pontica; the Asiatic 
Thracians, between the debouchure of the River Sangarius into the 
Black Sea and the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus; the Phirygians, whose 
domain extended from the southern shore of the Sea of Marmara south- 
wards to the headwaters of the River Maeander and south-eastwards, 
through Lycaonia, to the north-western face of the Taurus Range; and 
the Asiatic Hellespontine Hellenes along the Anatolian shore of the 
Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmara, and the Dardanelles. The names of 
vo other peoples in this. district he Western Marii within the 
southward bend of the River Halys and the enigmatic Ligyes—are 
added in the field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary force.* 

2 Arguments agtinct the conjecture that this continental territory may be the daly 
espace by i abel hse nthe Sen” are put out on p: Sooty bees ae 

2 See Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 72, end» for the Westera Matinol, also Book I, 
chap. 72, The evidence about the locaton of the Western Matiéne is etamined fn he 
Noteon Chronology ins 201, As for the Ligyes ie is not inconceivable that they might 
aye been tele wing of he Latin-apeaking people whose right wing eomer into the ight 
of history io the second century me. along the French and Talian Rivieras and in he 
Korth- Western Apennines. The Hittites themselves were an Indo-European peaking 

eople of the centum group whose language— extant in some of the documents in the 
tte Imperial Archives retrieved at Boghazgal'ch—was considered by Modern Western 
philologists to have a cose affinity with Latin than with any other Indo-European lan 
Baage, In this connexion it might be noted that the Illyrians another Indo-European- 
Speaking people of tne centum group who on the European side of the Black Sea Seats 
Sere at this ume wedged in beteen the lier and the Thracius. had aieo made nec 
to Anatolia, to judge by the name of the Mount Ellaya (Le, Hiyla) which Ag 
in the polities geography of the Hittite World in the second tullenziuta s. as die 
ota butle between the Hites and the Ganga in the sirieenth year of Mura 11e 
eign see Delapart L: Ler Hittites (Pais 1996, La Renaissance du Livre) pga) An 
inmersion of nz pope into Annali nao aneng bythe name of te Venet, 
occupying s strip ofthe Anatolian const to the east of the whan the f 
Sate of die Trojans les in the Second Book of the Jd (Bote) Appart t equate 
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Another piece of information which confirms the official lists’ testi- 
mony ex silentio that the Dascylitis was at this time united with Kat- 
patuka is Ctesias’ statement! that, as a prelude to Darfus’s campaign 
beyond the Bosphorus against the Scythian horde on the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, the Viceroy of Cappadocia was sent on a 
naval reconnaissance; for the viceroyalty whose viceroy was selected for 
this mission is likely to have been the north-westernmost viceroyalty in 
the Achaemenian Empire within the imperial frontiers as these stood 
before Darius inaugurated the forward movement into Europe. 

In the light of the divers pieces of evidence reviewed above, we may 
perhaps now take it as proven that the Achaemenian viceroyalty 
designated ‘Cappadocia’ by Ctesias in this passage embraced the whole 
of Herodotus's Taxation District No. 3, including the ex-Lydian terri- 
tory, to the west of the River Halys, that was administered from 
Dascylium.* But in the light of Herodotus’ description of his Taxation 
District No. 13—if we have been right in interpreting this as the 
description of a viceroyalty which has been mistakenly applied by 
Herodotus to one of this viceroyalty's fiscal subdivisions'—we have now 
to ask ourselves whether the viceroyalty designated ‘Cappadocia’ by 
Ctesias may not have included other taxation districts besides Hero- 
dotus's District No. 3. If the formula ‘Paktyiké and Armenioi and the 
adjoining peoples as far as the Black Sea’ does in reality designate, not 
just a taxation district, but a viceroyalty embracing the three taxation 
districts numbered 13, 3, and 19 in Herodotus'e gazetteer, then the 
viceroyalty in which Herodotus's Taxation District No. 3 was embraced 
will have united an ex-Lydian Dascylitis not merely with an ex-Median 
Cappadocia, but with an ex-Median Armenia as well, and this viceroyalty 
will have extended eastwards from the eastern shores of the Straits not 
merely as far as the upper reaches of the Halys but as far as the eastern 
boundaries of an Achaemenian Armenia over against an Achaemenian 
Urartu and Adiabéné that were included in Herodotuss Taxation 
District No. 18 and in the Viceroyalty of Media.* It will, in fact, have 
included all the country on the Asiatic side of the Straits that had been. 
overrun by Phrygian invaders from Europe between the end of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the sixth century B.C. 

This conclusion that Armenia and Cappadocia-cum-Dascylitide to- 
gether constituted a single viceroyalty in Darius's day is not impugned 
by the appearance of both the names ‘Arminiya’ and ‘Katpatuka’ side 
by side in all our six official lists. We have already noticed: that at least 
nine of the other dahyãva named in the lists never constituted either 
separate viceroyalties or even separate taxation districts so far as we 
know; and, if Modern Western scholars were right in taking the repeated 


swith the Paphlagonians, and by the name of the city of Dardanus, which was to cling to 
the straits on whose Asiatic shore this Dardanian settlement had once stood. 

1 See Ctesias: Persica, Books XI-XUL, § 47 (16), in J. Gilmore's edition (London 
1888, Macmillan), pp. 140-1. 

* Professor G. Gr Cameron comments: ‘Almost—but not quite—T am fully persuaded 
soy ghat the Greek Discrium is Karpaki 

1 See pp. 604-11, above. 

4 The trace of these boundaries ia discussed on pp. 660-7, above. 

5 On p. 589, above. 
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juxtaposition of names of dahydoa in the lists—eg. the juxtaposition of 
‘Suguda and Bakhtri in all six—as evidence that dahydva thus bracketed 
together were included in one and the same viceroyalty,! this would 
apply to Arminiya and Katpatuka, which are placed next to one another, 
in that order, in four out of Darius’s five lists (namely in ‘DB’, ‘DPe’, 
‘DSe’, ‘DNa’), while in the fifth Darian list, 'DZd', they appear to have 
been separated only by the single name ‘Yauna’. This is presumptive 
evidence that, at any rate down to the end of Darius’s reign, Arminiya 
and Katpatuka, like Bakhtri and Suguda, were combined to constitute 
a single viceroyalty.* 

‘A viceroyalty of this size proved, however, too unwieldy to be retained 
intact. In the field-state of Xerxes’ expeditionary force the constituent 
peoples of the Herodotean Taxation District No. 3 alone are already 
distributed among no less than four separate brigades—one consisting 
of the Paphlagones and Western Matiénoi and a second of the Mariandy- 
noi, Ligyes, and Cappadocians, while the Asiatic Thracian contingent 
constitutes an independent command and the Phrygians are brigaded 
with the Armenians of Herodotus's Taxation District No. 13. At least 
as early as 408 2.C., when Cyrus the Younger was appointed by his 
father King Darius II to an extensive civil jurisdiction and military 
command in Anatolia, the original Viceroyalty of Armenia-cum-Cappa- 
doc was broken up; for Cyrus the Younger was made Viceroy of 
Cappadocia and of ‘Great Phrygia’ (i.e. Southern. Phrygia), but Northern 
(alias ‘Hellespontine’) Phrygia was not—though Lydia was—included 
in his sub-empire;? and we may gather ex silentio that Armenia was not 
included in it either. By 4or B.c. the Viceroyalty of Cappadocia had 
been compensated for its loss of Armenia and the two Phrygias by 
having been enlarged, at the expense of the Kingdom of Cilicia, by the 
addition of the Tyanitis* and therefore also, by implication, of Cilicia- 

3 Sta PUY conceivable that the whale of ly embracing Armeni 
can have been amined rom Duca the ar wears exe of te domain, 
Rar viceroy in his bv righ, but te lieutenant governor of a iere hens ext oF 
Sinviistation was more centrally situated. “Liewenentgovermor’ le the literal meaning 
of the Greek word Brepyos, by which Herodotus designates Micrabates in Book III 
hap. 26 and, considera the yaguenea ofthe lenis usage of such tem, th ate” 

invalidated by tae une ofthe ee dengan in hapa 
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on-Halys as well. By the same date, Armenia had not merely been 
detached from Cappadocia but had been partitioned into two separate 
viceroyalties, as we have seen." 

‘The dalydui called Sparda in the oficial lists is Herodotus’s Taxation. 
District No. 2, whose constituent peoples are the Mysoi, Lydoi, Lasonioi, 
Kabalioi, and Hygennees, 

"The Spardiyi—whose name was adopted as the official label for this 
dahydu¥ because it had already attached itself to Sardeis, the city that 
was the seat of the local administration in virtue of having once been 
the capital of a Lydian Empire—were the western vanguard of the host 
of Eurasian Nomad peoples who had broken out of the Steppe into 
South-Western Asia between the Caspian Sea and the Pamirs before 
the end of the eighth century 3.c.* 

‘At their first emergence above our historical horizon, we see the 
Saparda (as the Assyrians called them), already poised on the western. 
rim of the Iranian Plateau, astride the road leading down via Behistan 
towards Babylonia. In the third decade of the seventh century 2.c. we 
find Esarhaddon battling with a coalition of Medes, Saparda, and Cim- 
merians under the leadership of the barbarian war-lord Kashtaritu 
(Khiathrita);* and, though Assyria’s victory in this round of the struggle 
was registered in the establishment of three new departments labelled 
Madai, Bit Kari, and Saparda, these territorial gains had all been lost 
again before 667 B.c.5 The next 150 years or so in the history of the 
Saparda are a blank; but, after leaving a trace of their westward passage 
in the course of those years in the Sevordi-k who long afterwards, in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era, were to assert themselves in Uti, in 
the angle above the confluence of the rivers Kur and Aras, the Spardiya 
(as they are called in Old Persian) reappear in the Achaemenian official 
lists of dakydoa as the eponyms of a dahyãu named Sparda at the 
western extremity of Anatolia in the country known in Greek as Lydia.” 


1 On p. $6, shove 2 Sse pp. bro shove. 
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‘We must conclude that the Spardiya had invaded Anatoliain company 
with their previous associates the Cimmerians, and that they had sub- 
sequently entered the service of Alyattes King of Lydia (regnabat circa 
624-557 B.C.) to fight for him against their former comrades. This con- 
jecture would explain not only how their name had come to attach itself 
first to the capital city of Lydia and eventually to Lydia as a whole, but 
also how Alyattes had managed to turn the tide in Lydia's favour in her 
struggle with her Cimmerian assailants and also to make a beginning of 
the conquest of the Hellenic city-states along the west coast." Alyattes’ 
Spardiyan foederati will have supplied Lydia with the redoubtable 
cavalry who, by 585 B.C., had won for her the dominion of all Anatolia 
west of the River Halys and of the Kingdom of Cilicia, except for a 
Lycia that was shielded by mountains? and for a Miletus that could feed 
itself from overseas. The Achaemenian official use of the name ‘Sparda’ 
to designate Lydia must have lived on in popular usage long enough for 
the Jews to label the diaspora in the Roman province of Asia 'Sephardim" 
(Le: ‘Saparda’) to distinguish them from the ‘Ashkenazim’ in the 
Scythian? wilderness into which some of the more adventurous spirits 
among the diaspora had been drawn by the commercial openings along 
the Roman Empire's Continental European frontiers. 

The Eurasian Nomad origin of the Saparda, alias Spardiya, gives us 
a clue to the provenance of one of the peoples located in the Achaemenian 
dahyäuš “Sparda” by Herodotus. These ‘Hygennees’ of the gazetteer— 
‘who must also be the people whose name has dropped out of the text of 
the ficld-state between the Asiatic Thracians and the Kabtlees—are 
manifestly the left wing of the Sigynnai whom Herodotus locates some- 
‘where beyond the Danube, in the hinterland of the Veneti at the head of 
the Adriatic. In this remote north-western settlement the Sigynnai were 
still advertising their Eurasian Nomad origin by continuing to wear 
“Median (i.e. Sakan) dress. The missing link between these Sigynnai in 
the Austrian Alps and the Hygennees in South-Western Anatolia is 
supplied by Strabo's description? of the Siginnoi whom, in company 
with the Derbikes and the Kaspioi, he locates somewhere in the cast- 
‘west chain of mountains constituted by the Elburz and the Caucasus." 


during his eighth campaign (714 ».c), Sargon records, as received from Saparda, 
‘prancing horses, eit mules, camels native to thei Jand, cattle and aheep' (Lacke 
Bil op. ei, vol i p. 147). ‘This is just the tribute that is to De expected from a 
Eurasian Nomad horde that has only recently erupted out of the Steppe: On the other 
hand, Professor Cameron's scepticiata would be vindicated if Sargon's Saparda should 
prove to have been identical with the land of Shepard! which, together with Azazi, 
toned to Aor by Taku Nara Lin ‘the thirteenth century n.c. (Luken? 
op eit Vol ir p 152) 
1 Ses Herodota, ask 
2 See ibid», chap ad 
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As for the other peoples mentioned in Herodotus's description of his 
‘Taxation District No. 2, the Mysoi, in the highlands between Lydia and 
Hellespontine Phrygia, are convicted, by the survival of their name in 
the Lower Danube Basin in the form ‘Moesi*, of having been one of 
the Phrygian-speaking barbarian peoples who had broken out of South- 
Eastern Europe into the north-west corner of the Hittite World in the 
second millennium a.c. 

The Kabélees, whose name reappears on the post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic map of Anatolia in the names Cabalia and Cibyra, to the north- 
west of the Lycian Milyas, and who figure on the Hittite map of Anatolia 
as the principality of Hapalla, must have occupied the country between 
the south-east border of Lydia and the north-west border of Pisidi 
Herodotus associates the Kabelees(Kabalioi) with the Lydians in cal- 
ling both of them ‘Méiones’,! and Strabo supports this association by 
his statement? that Lydian was one of four languages that were current 
in the Cibyratis, At the same time the Kabélees also had cultural associa- 
tions with their eastern neighbours, to judge by Herodotus's parade of 
both the Kabélees and the Lasonioi in a Cilician equipment and by the 
presence of a detachment of Kabélees at the eastern end of the Pam- 
phylian coast, where there was another city named Cibyra.? 

Herodotus's Lasonioi are as enigmatic as his Asiatic Ligyes. If they 
are not identical with the Kabalioi,' the only space still vacant for them 
on the map is Pisidia, and the only name of which their name is reminis- 
cent is ‘Rasena’, which is said to have been the Etruscans’ own name 
for themselves. ‘This conjectural location and conjectural affinity are at 
any rate not incompatible with one another; for the only section of 
the coastline of Anatolia from which the Anatolian progenitors of the 
Etruscans could have taken to the sea was the section between the 
eastern end of the Greek settlements along the coast of Pamphylia and 
the northern end of the Phoenician settlements along the coast of Syria.* 

"The dahyãuš called the Yaund who are on the Mainland ( Yaunà tyaiy 
uškahyā’) in Official List ‘DPe’, and, with less precision, the Y aund sans 
phrase in ‘DSe’ and 'KPh' and Yauna (i.e. the name of the country, not 
the people) in ‘DB? and ‘DNa’, is coextensive with Herodotus's Taxa- 
tion District No. 1, constituted by the Iénes, Asiatic Magnétes, Aiolees, 
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Kéres, Lykioi, Milyai, and Pamphyloi (the Asiatic Dorians are added in 
the ficld-state).! All these peoples, including the non-Greek-speaking 
Carians, Lycians, and Milyans, were Hellenes or sub-Hellenes in cul- 
ture, and all of them except the Milyai wereon the seaboard. The Milyai, 
who on the post-Alexandrine Hellenic map of Anatolia survive in the 
immediate hinterland of the Lycian coast and in Western Pisidia, will 
have been a refugee remnant of the eponymous people of a country 
called Mira which, on the Hittite map of Anatolia, had perhaps ex- 
tended as far north as the upper course of the Phrygian Cayster in the 
neighbourhood of Afyun Qara Hisar 

Tn the three latest of the official lists—'DSe’, ‘DNa’, and ‘XPh'—the 
name Karkd, as well as the name Yauna or ‘the Yauna’ (sans phrase), 
makes it appearance; and, if the identification of Karka with Caria is 
correct, the introduction of the name signifies that the original dalyduf 
Yauna had been partitioned and that the detached portion, now labelled 
‘Karka’, was made up of the last four peoples named in Herodotus’s 
description of his First Taxation District. The reduced Yauna and the 
new Karki, between them, like the original Yauna, will have extended 
round the Aegean coast of Anatolia and the western half of its Mediter- 
ranean coast continuously, all the way from the southern border of the 
‘Asiatic Hellespontine Hellenes in the taxation district Dascylitis-cum- 
‘Cappadocia to the western frontier of the seaboard of the Kingdom of 
Cilicia. The dakydut known as Sparda will thus have been completely 
Tandlocked; but there is no evidence that any of the cantons of Yauna 
and Karki, except Caria Proper and Lycia, were ever under the ad- 
ministration of any other authority than the Viceroy of Sparda. In 
practice, Sparda, the whole of a reduced Yauna, and at least the Pam- 
phylian canton of Karki seem usually to have constituted a single 
viceroyalty; and this association is indicated in the official lists by the 
immediate juxtaposition to one another of Sparda and Yauna in ‘DB’, 
“DPe’, ‘DSe’, and ‘DNa’, and their separation only by a single inter- 
vening name in ‘DZd’, and "XPh'.. 

‘Though, even in combination, these three dalyZva covered a very 
small area by comparison with the size of the taxation district Cappa- 
docia-cum-Dascylitide, and a fortiori with the size of the Viceroyalty 
Arminiya-plus-Katpatuka, the ratio between the two Anatolian vice- 
royalties, as measured in human terms of population and wealth 
indicated by Herodotus's figures. The combined annual assessment of 
his Taxation Districts Nos. 1 and 2 is goo Euboic talents—200 more 
than the assessment on Egypt and only 100 less than the assessment 
‘on Babylonia‘—while the combined annual assessment of Herodotus’s 
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three Taxation Districts Nos. 3, 13, and 19 amounts, notwithstanding 
the enormously greater extent of their aggregate area, to only 1,060 
talents in all—that is, to only 160 talents more than the combined figure 
for Districts Nos. 1 and 2. 

‘The dahyaui called Those in the Sea (‘tyaiy drayahys') in ‘DB’, 'DPe', 
and ‘DSe’, and Those who live in the Sea (‘tyafiy] drayahiya darayatiy’) 
in‘XPh’, must be identical with the Isles (Nésoi) in the Aegean Ard 
pelago! which are mentioned by Herodotus, in an appendix to his 
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gazetteer," as one of the new districts subsequently added to Darius’s 
original twenty. In the field-state, in which the Islanders (Nesiótai) duly 
appear among the naval contingents,? they are explicitly described as 
being Ionians of the same Athenian origin as the Ionians of the Anato- 
lian mainland, and as wearing the Hellenic equipment. 

When the five Old Persian texts in the official lists are checked off 
against one another, it becomes clear? that, besides Herodotus's literal 
translation ‘the Islanders’, ‘those in the Sea’ have a second synonym in 
‘the toque-wearing Yauni' (‘Yaund Takabara’) who figure in ‘DNa’— 
the only one of these five lists in which ‘those in the Sea’ do not appear. 
‘The headgear of the Achaemenids' far western subjects, the Hellenic 
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islanders, like the headgear of their far north-eastern subjects the Mas- 
sagetan Saki Nomads (‘Saki Tigrakhauda’, ‘the Pointed-Hoods'), 
‘must have struck the Imperial Authorities as being so quaintly distinc- 
tive as to warrant the use of an allusive nickname as an official label. 
‘The word ‘toque’, which was the current French name for the headgear 
that, in A.D. 1952, was still being worn by members of the legal profes- 
sion in France and by shepherds and brigands in Baluchistan, informs 
us that the authentic ‘taka’ was the fluted outward curving tall hat—a 
top-hat without a brim—in which the Persians are portrayed on Achae- 
menian bas-reliefs; but there is evidence that the Aegean Islanders’ 
peculiar headgear, notwithstanding the official designation of it as a 
‘taka’, was not, in fact, this Persian ‘stove-pipe’ hat, but was the low- 
crowned or crownless broad-brimmed hat that was known in Greek by 
the alternative names ‘kausia’ ('scorcher? and ‘petasus’ (‘wide-awake’). 
In the Akkadian version of ‘DNa’ the Old Persian words "Yaunà Taka- 
bara’ are paraphrased in the words ‘the Second lonians who wear 
shields on their heads’. To post-Alexandrine Athenian eyes the crown- 
less variety of the same headgear, as worn by an impostor dressed up as 
an Asiatic Macedonian from Seleucia, looked like a mushroom.* 

‘This mushroom-like or shield-like Aegean insular headgear was to 
have a romantic history in a post-Achaemenian age. From the Archi- 
pelago the fashion spread westward to Attica—as is attested by its 
appearance here and there, on the Elgin Marbles, upon the heads of 
lers in the Panathenaic procession—and northward to Macedonia, 
where it became so characteristic a feature of the national dress that— 
‘gorgeously transfigured'—it established itself as one element in the 
royal insignia, 

‘As worn by the kings, it was dyed crimson with the precious juice 
won by immense labour from the sea, and the diadem was in some way 
tied round it or under it, its ends hanging loose about the neck. The 
diadem itself was inwrought with golden thread. 


‘The sudden replacement of the Achaemenian Empire by a bevy of 
Macedonian successor-states, founded by officers who had served under 
King Alexander, ennobled a headgear that had once been the quaint 
monomark of one of the most outlandish of all the Achaemenian 
Empire’s subject peoples into the sovereign emblem of royalty through- 
out an Oikoumen extending from the Nile to the Ganges? and in 
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A.D. 1952, nearly two thousand years after the fall of the last of the post- 
‘Alexandrine Macedonian peritura regna, the petasus—duly dyed purple 
and duly girt with a diadem whose ends hung loose in a symmetrical pair 
of pendant tassels—could still be seen, on state occasions, adorning the 
heads of the ecclesiastical princes of a Roman Christian Church under 
the latter-day name of ‘the cardinal’s hat’. 

In *DPe' ‘the Yauna who are on the Mainland’ and ‘those in the Sea’ 
(described in ‘DNa’ as ‘the shield-shaped-toque-wearing Yauni) are 
distinguished both from one another and from another dalyduf called 
‘the Lands that are beyond the Sea (dahyava ty para draya)’ with com- 
plete clarity in the sequence ‘the Yauna who are on the Mainland and 
those in the Sea and the Lands that are beyond the Sea’. This third 
formula recurs in ‘DSe’ as ‘those who are beyond the Sea (tyaiy para 
draya) and in "XPh' as ‘those who live beyond the Sea (tyaiy para 
draya darayatiy)’, while ‘DNa’, which designates ‘those in the Sea’ as 
“the shield-shaped-toque-wearing Yaund', designates ‘those beyond the 
‘Sea’ as ‘the Saka beyond the Sea (Saki tyaiy para draya)’. The Nomads 
‘to whom the word ‘Saka’ in this phrase refers cannot be identified for 
certain. We cannot tell whether they are the Scyths on the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe to the north of the Black Sea or the Getae 
in the Lower Danube Basin (an advanced guard of the Massa-getae on 
the Oxus) or the Odrysae in the valley of the River Maritsa (Graecd 
Hebros). Whatever the reference here may be, it is clear that, just as the 
undifferentiated ‘Seka’ of ‘DB’ and ‘DPe’ are sorted out in ‘DSe’, 
“DNa’, and ‘XPh’ into ‘Hauma-(?)drinking Saki’ and ‘Pointed-Hood 
Sali’, so, in the same three later lists, the undifferentiated ‘Lands that 
are beyond the Sea’ of ‘DPe’—which is rendered by Herodotus as ‘the 
peoples living in Europe as far as Thessaly’*—are sorted out into an easterly 
overseas dahyduf, to which "DNa' applies the name ‘Saki’, and a 
westerly one which is called ‘Skudra’ in ‘DSe’, ‘DNa’, and "XPh' alike. 

‘The location of this last-mentioned Achaemenian dahydué is estal 
lished by the reappearance of its label in Ptolemy's geography and in 
Stephanus of Byzantium's gazetteer as the name of a Macedonian town- 
Jet that is just not too obscure to be ignored. Ptolemy? locates this townlet 
called Skydra in Emathia, and mentions it between Tyrissa and Myeza. 
‘The Achaemenian Empire's loss of all Darius's Continental European 
acquisitions except Doriscus? as a consequence of the disaster of 48o— 
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| chap. 96. 
3 See Herodotus, Book VII, chaps, 105-7, cited on p. 130, above. 
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479 B.C. was to cost Skydra the fulfilment of a manifest destiny. In the 
choice of Skydra for the seat of administration of a province that was 
intended soon to include the whole of Continental European Greece, 
the lieutenants of Darius who were organizing his new Continental 
European dominions for him showed the same eye for the structure of 
the military and political geography of the Balkan Peninsula as Ghazi 
Evrents, the lieutenant of the Ottoman Sultan Murad I (imperabat A.D. 
1360-89), was to show when he established a powerful Ottoman military 
colony on the same Emathian plain at Yenijé Vardar," in the neighbour- 
hood of the site of Pella. Emathia, as King Philip Amyntou of Macedon 
was to demonstrate, afforded a base of operations from which a land 
power could dominate Continental European Greece in one direction 
and the Morava Basin in another. If Xerxes had been as successful as 
either Philip or Murad I in his empire-building enterprise in South- 
Eastern Europe, an Achaemenian Skydra might have lived to play as 
great a part in history as a Macedonian Philippi or Philippopolis or as a 
Roman Lugdunum or Colonia Agrippina. 

Tf we now cast our minds back over this survey of the administrative 
geography of the Achaemenian Empire, we can perhaps make out the 
lineaments of the viceroyalties, as well as the taxation districts, into 
which it was divided during the period of forty-two years between the 
disaster of 522-521 B.C. and the disaster of 480-479 P.C. The vice- 
royalties in this period were large in size and consequently few in 
number. They were: 

I. Greater Media, including Adiabéné, Urartu, the Hyspfritis, and 
the Lower Aras-Kur Basin, as well as Media Proper, and embracing 
Herodotus's Taxation Districts Nos. 19, r1, 15, and 18. 

II. Greater Elam, including Anan and Parsuwaš, and coextensive 
with Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 8. 

TII. Harahvatis, including Zraka, South-Eastern Parsa, and Makran 
as well, and embracing Herodotus's Taxation Districts Nos. 14 and 17. 

IV. Parthava, including Gurgin, Dihistin, Khwārizm, and Herat as 
well, and coextensive with Herodotus's Taxation District No. 16. 


V. Bákhtris, including Suguda and Marguš as well, and coextensive 
with Herodotus’s Taxation District No. 12. 

VI. The Indus Basin, consisting of Gadara and Hiduš, and embrac- 
ing Herodotus’s Taxation Districts Nos. 7 and 20. 

VII. Pahat Babili u Ebir-nari, consisting of Babiru§ together with 
Athurd, and embracing Herodotus's Taxation Districts Nos. 9 and 5. 


VIII. Egypt together with Libya, coextensive with Herodotus’s 
‘Taxation District No. 6. 


3 Orgeet Yanita (see Khalkokondhýlis 'Laónikos (Le. Nikálaos): De, Origine et 
Rebus Gestis Turcarum, B ‘ad nem, on p, 218 of I. Bekker's ed, (Bonn. 1843, 
Weber), aromes, Jon? Hüte de liue Omar, vok 1 (Paris is. Beli 
Barthès, Dufour et Lowell) pp. 224-5; Gibbons, H. A.: The Foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire (Oxford 1936, Clarendon Press), pp. 140-7; Mordtmann, J. Hi, 
in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol it (London 1927, Luzac), pp. 34-35). 
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IX. ‘Paktyiké and Armenioi and the adjoining peoples as far as 
the Black Sea’, embracing Herodotus's Taxation Districts Nos. 13, 19, 
and 3. 
X. Sardis, together with ‘the Yaunā who are on the mainland’ and 
Karka, embracing Herodotus's Taxation Districts Nos. 1 and 2. 


‘As for ‘Those in the Sea’ and “The Lands that are Beyond the Sea’, 
these two titles would seem, like the names of the two Roman provinces 
Germania Superior and Germania Inferior, to commemorate ambitious 
programmes of conquest which were frustrated at an early stage, and 
the title Saka Tigrakhauda may be placed in the same category, con- 
sidering how unlikely it is that Darius I's punitive expedition against 
Skunkha will have had any lasting results. 


The Achaemenian Empire's Historical Background 

Our survey of the administrative geography of the Achaemenian 
Empire has also brought to light some of the reasons why Cyrus IT was 
able to extend his rule so rapidly and easily over so vast an area and 
why thereafter Darius and Xerxes, when they set out to add new 
dominions to Cyrus's bequest, ran up against unforeseen limits which 
they found themselves unable to pass. The area which Cyrus had con- 
quered and which Darius had resubjugated after a sharp recrudescence 
of anarchy in $22-521 B.C. was an area in which the hearts of the 
population had been prepared by previous sufferings for the acceptance 
of an oecumenical peace at almost any price. From the Indus Basin to 
"the Yaunà on the Mainland’, and from Egypt to the countries lying 
under the lee of the Caucasus, the peoples” spirit had been broken by 
one or other or both of two scourges: the third bout of Assyrian 
militarism that had been launched by Tiglath-Pileser III in 745 B.C., 
and the third eruption of aggressive Nomad peoples from the Eurasian 
Steppe, which had broken upon the eastern frontiers of Assyria and 
Urartu circa 715-714 B.C. The peoples who had come within the range 
of either the furor Assyriacus or the terror Scythicus had been schooled 
to become the Achaemenian Empire's victims or beneficiaries, in which- 
ever of the two alternative lights they might look upon a fate that was 
mild by comparison with Assyrian cruelty or Cimmerian savagery, 
however poorly it might compare with idealized memories of a parochial 
sovereign independence that had long ago ceased to be practical politics. 
But the expectations of docility which the Achaemenian empire-builders. 
had come to take for granted as a result of their facile successes in a 
psychologically devastated area were rudely disappointed as soon as 
they attempted to impose the same oecumenical peace outside the 
limits within which the Assyrians and the Sakas had ploughed up the 
ground for them. 

Cyrus II himself, for example, paid with his life for his failure to 
foresee that, when he attacked the Eurasian Nomads on their own 
terrain, he was going to encounter a much more vehement resistance 
than had been offered to him by neighbouring sedentary peoples for 
whom their submission to his dominion had brought with it some 
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security against Nomad raids in compensation for the loss of an illuso: 
national independence, Darius I was lucky to escape with his life 
when—emboldened, perhaps, by his success in momentarily subduing 
‘the Pointed-Hood Saka’ on the River Oxus and the Aral Sea, who had 
been Cyrus's bane—he went on to attack the more distant ‘Saki 
beyond the Sea’ on the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe. 
Finally, Xerxes brought upon himself a disaster from which the 
Achaemenian Empire did not ever completely recover when he tried 
to deal with the Continental European Hellenes, who had never felt 
the touch of either the Assyrian or the Scythian lash, as Cyrus had 
found himself able to deal with ‘the Yaunā on the Mainland’, who had 
previously been broken in by the Cimmerians and the Spardiya.* In 
their encounters with unbroken peoples, whether sedentary or Nomad, 
the Achaemenidae were only successful in so far as they showed a 
politic generosity. Their Arab neighbours, for instance, to whom they 
accorded the status of autonomous allies, do not seem to have given 
them the trouble that these Arabs’ forebears had given to high-handed 
Assyrian militarists; and ‘the Hauma-(2)drinking Saka’ of Farghinah, 
to whom the same status had been accorded by Cyrus IT, proved their 
faithfulness to the alliance by fighting magnificently for the last Darius 
at Gaugamela in 331 B.C. 

"The historical importance of the Eurasian Nomad Völkerwanderung 
of the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. is one of the features in the 
background of the Achaemenian Empire that our survey has thrown 
into relief.? When Darius boasted that ‘a Persian fighting-man's spear 
has pressed forward far’,? a Massagetan Skunkha might have com- 
mented—if his ruthless Achaemenian conqueror had left him life in his 
body and a tongue in his head—that the Saka fighting-man’s battle-axe 
had pressed forward farther. The Persians might have caught up and 
conquered the Sindoi on the shore of an ocean which was to be labelled 
with the Sindians’ name when Darius’s admiral Scylax sailed on over it 
to the Red Sea coast of Egypt; but they had never come within striking 
distance of the Sindians’ right wing on the banks of the Kuban. ‘The 
peoples to the north of the Caucasus snap their fingers at the Persians 
down to this day’, as Herodotus wrote at some date during the reign 
of Xerxes’ successor Artaxerxes It Again, the Persians might have 
caught up and conquered the Thatagu[? d or v]iya on the cow-pastures 
of the Panjab, but they had never subjugated the Kuru on their plain 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna. They might have caught up and 
conquered the advance-guards of the Scyths, Cimmerians, Paktyes, 
and Spardiya in Anatolia, but they had been foiled by the Scythe! 
right wing on the steppe to the north of the Black Sea. They might have 
momentarily imposed their rule on the Odrysai in the Maritsa Basin 


2 "The psychological limit to Achaemenian annexations that was set by the physical 
limite of previous Assyrian and Eurasian Nomad ravages is noticed again im Dis vil 
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and even on the advance-guard of the Getai in the Lower Danube 
Basin, but the solitary? lost tribe of the Odrysai on the Hungarian 
Alföld had remained immune, and ‘the Great Horde’ of the Getai— 
‘the Massagetai whom the Persians called ‘the Pointed-Hoods'— quickly 
shook off an ineffective Persian yoke. The Achaemenian tax-collectors 
had never come near the Agathyrsoi, and we may guess that they were 
not able to pester the ‘Pointed-Hoods’ for more than a few years. 

It will be seen that Skunkha could have made a telling retort to 
Darius, and he could have crowned it by reminding him that, where 
the Eurasian Nomad invaders in partibus agricolarum had eventually 
been brought to heel by sedentary Powers, this had been achieved 
through the prowess of renegade Nomade who had enlisted in these 
sedentary Powers’ service. If the Lydian Monarchy had broken the 
force of the Cimmerian horde in Anatolia and had imposed its own 
rule as far eastward as the River Halys, the Lydians had owed their 
success to the valour of their mercenary Spardiy Nomad cavalry;* 
and, as for the conquest of the World by the elder branch of the House 
of Achaemenes, did not the alternating names Kürus and Kambüjiya, 
borne by their princes from Cyrus I onwards, testify that their fortune 
had been made for them by the valour of Kuru and Kamboja Nomad 
reinforcements?* 

In order to take the full measure of the impetus of this Eurasian 
Nomad Völkerwanderung that carried the Achaemenidae into power 
in South-West Asia, we have to remind ourselves that this was not the 
only front on which it had erupted. In the opposite hinterland of the 
Steppe, in the Upper Basin of the Yellow River, it had broken eastwards 
‘upon the Chóu Power in 771 B.c.,5 more than half a century before it 
had broken westwards upon Assyria and Urartu. This eruption in the 
eighth century B.C. was comparable in violence to the eruption in the 
eighteenth or seventeenth century B.c. which had carried the ‘mariannu’ 
into Anatolia and Syria and the Mitanni into Anatolia and Mesopotamia, 
if not into Midian. On the other hand, in contrast to both these 
eruptions, the intervening eruption, which had carried the ancestors of 
the Medes and Persians out of the Eurasian Steppe on to the Iranian 
Plateau, must have been relatively mild; for their advent left no mark 
on the Assyrian records; as we have seen,’ the Assyrians do not mention 
them earlier than the third quarter of the ninth century B.c., and then 
only because the Assyrians themselves have pushed their way up on to 
the plateau, and not because the Medes and Persians have descended 
upon the plains. The only trace of Medo-Persian penetration to the 
‘west of the Zagros Range before the eve of the overthrow of Assyria 


1 See Herodotus, Book IV, chaps. 92-96. 

2 Supposing that "sg? jn the name rendered “Agathyrsoi’ in Tonic Greek may be 
‘equated with the Sanskrit ‘ka’ meaning ione For the relation between the Agathyrsoi 
and their namesakes the Odrysai (in the rendering of whose name the d is the Mace- 
Gonian Greek equivalent of an Tonic Greek th), see 111. lis 425, n.a. 

BETIS : 4 Bee pp. 652-4, above, 
pP Hirth P.: The Ancient History of China (New York 1908, Columbia Univesity 
Press), P- 7 


E See the Note on Chronology in x. 201, n. 3. 
7 Onp. 608, n. above ^ 
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in the seventh century B.C. is the appearance, in the annals of Tiglath- 

Pileser III (regnabat 746—727 8.c.), of the two personal names KundaSpi 
and Kuštašpi in Kummukhu (Commagéné), between the western elbow 

of the River Euphrates and the south-east face of the Taurus Rango. 

Can we account for this striking difference in degree of force between 
the first and third eruptions on the one hand and the second eruption on 
the other? The explanation may be that, in the Medo-Persian Völker- 
wanderung, the invading Nomads were not equipped, as they were 
in the other two Volkerwanderungen, with a potent new weapon. In 
the eighteenth or seventeenth century p.c. it was their chariotry, and 
in the eighth century s.c. their cavalry, that enabled the Nomad invaders 
to carry all before them:;? but we know of no comparable Nomad military 
invention in the intervening bout, 

To break in the wild horses of the Steppe, and to invent a spoked 
wheel light enough to be drawn at a gallop yet strong enough not to 
break, were two chefs-d'œuvre of human skill. 

The mane that shaketh 

For his slave he taketh? 
‘The breaking-in of chariot-horses was, however, only the first of two 
great achievements in the Eurasian Nomad's handling of the horse. His 
second achievement was to breed a horse with a strong enough backbone 
to carry a rider in battle instead of merely conveying him to the battle- 
field on wheels. 

"When we first meet it in Egypt, very soon after its introduction [by 
Maryanni Eurasian Nomads], the horse was a small and very lightly 
built animal which was rarely mounted except by stable boys who rode 
it bareback to water or who exercised it around the paddock. -~ 
early horse was not built for carrying a rider any distance, b 
nore than a pony. The wooden figure of a mare which isin New York is 
somewhat sway-backed, with a rather large head ending in a big muzzle, 
and probably with a very short mane, which in that example has been 
clipped off. . .. A pair of these little steeds could draw no more than two 
men at the most, and in mountainous Syria even a single man often had 
to get out and walk, carrying the chariot on his shoulder. . . . The animal 
itself and the vehicle which it drew played highly important parts in the 
unparalleled success of the invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos. The latter 
were probably of Nomadic origin, of whatever race and language stock 
they may have been. Their animals were probably small and, being weak- 
backed, were always driven from a chariot; for it is only the Syrian goddess 
‘Anat who is shown mounted as a rule.’* 


This passage in a book written by a twentieth-century Western 


1 See König, op, cit, p. 15 
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scholar, which is actually a description of an Egyptiac work of art made 
on the morrow of the Eurasian Nomad Völkerwanderung of the 
eighteenth or seventeenth century 3.c., might have been a paraphrase 
of either Herodotus's description, written in the fifth century B.C., of 
a horse still in use among the Sigynnai in the Austrian Alps, or Strabo's 
description, written or copied round about the beginning of the 
Christian Era, of a horse still in use among the Siginnoi in the Elburz 
or the Caucasus; and the correspondence is the more impressive con- 
sidering that there is no indication in Winlock’s book of his being 
acquainted with either of these two passages of Hellenic literature. 

"Their horses’, writes Herodotus in his account of the Sigynnai, ‘are 
said to be shaggy all over, with a coat five fingers thick. They are small, 
with snub muzzles, and cannot carry a rider, but they fly like the wind 
when yoked to a chariot, and consequently the people of that country are 
charioteers."* 

"The Siginnoi’, writes Strabo in his account of these, ‘have small shaggy 
ponies (hipparia) which cannot carry the weight of a rider, so they yoke 
them in four-in-hands.”* 


Strabo's Siginnoi and Herodotus’s Sigynnai were evidently the 
descendants of participants in the Eurasian Nomad Völkerwanderung 
of the eighteenth or seventeenth century s.c. who had strayed into the 
fastnesses of the Elburz or Caucasus and the Alps and had survived 
there as ‘living museums’ of the chariot-driving conquerors whose 
wheel-borne fleets had swept across South-West Asia into Egypt some 
twelve or thirteen hundred years before Herodotus's day and some 
sixteen or seventeen hundred years before Strabo’s.3 It was left for the 
Spardiyi, Paktyes, Cimmerians, Scyths, Kaspioi, and other hordes of 
the swarming ‘Umman Manda’ to surpass the feat of their forerunners 
the Maryanni and Mitanni by breeding horses that a fighting-man could 
ride; and, after this Sakan light cavalry had gone the way of the Hyksos 
chariotry, it was left for the Sarmatians to surpass the feat of their 
forerunners the Cimmerians and the Scyths by breeding ‘the great 
horse’ whose backbone could bear the weight, not only of a man, but 
of a man clad in mail cap-i-pie, in addition to the horse’s own hardly 
less complete suit of armourt—a horse which was to carry to victory 
the Goths at Adrianople in A.D. 378 and the Normans at Hastings in 
AD. 1066, besides playing his part, beyond the opposite shore of the 
Great Eurasian Steppe, in bringing a Sinic Civilization to the ground 
and rearing a Far Eastern Civilization to replace it. In the Achaemenian 
Age the cataphract is already in the arena. At Plataca in 479 p.c. he is 
‘represented by Masistus,* and at Gaugamela ín 331 B.. by the Salt 


1 Herodotus, Book V, chap. 
2 Sebo? Geographic, Bock XT, chap xi § 8 (C. s20). 
3 Another surviving remnant of the harofniving Eurasian Nomad host that had 
uted out of the Steppe in the eighteenth or seventeznth centry P 
detected i the Hensthot (Charot drivera) wios in the postica 
Helenie history, were so be found inthe finer between te napi 
ek fe an he or wert rd dede Cactus Rage (ue Sno 
eck IE chaps 31 (C 29) Book XI chap. 11$ 1 (Capa) and E 1 
Book XE hip. v. (C so ook XVIL cip We Par EE 
Vete EV qoaa 3 Ste Herodota, Book IX, chap. aa 
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Haumavargi in the heavy brigade that contested the field with the 
Macedonian horse so stubbornly. In 331 1.c., however, the cataphract's 
great days were still to come. The cavalry of the age were the Umman 
‘Manda light horse who had opened the way for the establishment of 
the Achaemenian Empire by their wild ride from the heart of the Steppe 
to the Jumna and the Indus Delta and the Aegean and the Carpathians 
and beyond the Carpathians into the Hungarian Alföld. 

1 See the account, in Arrian: Espedito Alesandri, Book TIT, chap. xii, § 2-4, of the 
opening engagement between Darius'e Bacin thd Selan chy ahd Aleander a 
Bierceniry cavalry and Paeonians, In this engagement “Alexander's troops aulfered 
Reavy casualties, ror only beenuse they were ovtrborne by the Orientals superiority in 
numbers, but because the Sakas and thelr horses had the advantage of being more 
Scent protected by defensive armour. 
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MOSCOW'S CHANGES OF FORTUNE AND 
THEIR HISTORICAL CAUSES 


Born the eclipse of Moscow in the early eighteenth century and her 
recovery of her pristine status of being the capital of All the Russias 
in the early twentieth century can be explained, at least in part, in terms 
of the relaxation and reapplication of an external pressure. 

Though Moscow had begun her career as an outpost of Russian 
Orthodox Christendom against the primitive pagan tenants of the 
north-eastern forests. she had made her political fortune from the 
fourteenth century onwards as the main bulwark of a remnant of 
Russian Orthodox Christendom against an aggressive Western Christen- 
dom which had advanced eastward, overrunning the White Russian 
and Ukrainian marches of Russia, till, by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the eastern frontier of Poland-Lithuania had come to lie 
within a short march of Moscow's western gate. The situation thus. 
established had persisted for more than a century and a half. It 
was not till after the Polish occupation of Moscow itself in A.D. 
1610-12? that the tide turned and Muscovy began to liberate 
Russian Orthodox Christian territory that had been conquered by 
Poland-Lithuania at earlier dates. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, however, Poland-Lithuania had become so feeble that the 
pressure on Russia from that quarter had diminished to vanishing-point, 
and in consequence Moscow had lost the significance—previously 

ing to her as the defender of Russia's march against the Western 
World—which had been one of the causes of Moscow’s both gaining 
and keeping a position of primacy inside the Russian World wee 
During the ninety-two years that elapsed between the removal of the 
capital of the Russian Empire from Moscow to Saint Petersburg and 
the completion of the eighteenth-century partition of Poland, the 
balance of power on Russia's western march tipped more and more 
heavily in Russia's favour until in A.D. 1795 Russia recovered the last 
of the Russian Orthodox Christian territories that had been conquered 
by Western Christian Powers since the fourteenth century, with the 
sole exception of Eastern Galicia. In this rather exceptional chapter 
in the history of Russia's politico-military relations with the West 
along this land-frontier, Moscow's role of serving as guardian of the 
gate was naturally at a discount, and it was probably no accident that 
this was also the age in which Moscow was at her nadir and Saint 
Petersburg at her zenith in the domestic history of the Russian body 
social. 

However that may be, there can be no doubt that Moscow's recovery 
of prestige, which was the necessary prelude to her reattainment of her 
lost prerogative of serving as the political capital of All the Russias, 


1 See IT. ii, 154. 2 See TL 157 3 See IL ii. 158 n. 1. 
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began from the moment when the pressure of the Western World on 
Russia once again became formidable. When the Polish Western 
invaders’ feat of occupying Moscow in A.D. 1610-12 was repeated by 
French Western invaders in A.D. 1812, Moscow once again played the 
beau róle while Saint Petersburg was enjoying an inglorious securi 
and thereafter the successive German invasions of Russia in A.D. 1915 
and A.D. 194 indicated to Russian minds that the renewal of Western. 
aggression under Napoleon’s leadership had been, not a meaningless 
curiosity of history, but an earnest of a danger against which any 
government of Russia would have, in future, to be perpetually on its 
guard. The Polish and French invaders who in turn had momentarily 
Occupied Moscow, and the German invaders who had only just failed 
to repeat the exploit, had all made their way into Great Russia along 
“the duck walk” of comparatively dry ground between the parallel 
"upper courses of the Dniepr and the Baltic Dvina, and the attractiveness 
of this narrow passage for Western invaders re-established the strategic 
importance of Moscow, in view of her situation covering ‘the duck 
walk’s’ eastern exit, 

Te will be seen that, at the time when the Bolsheviks retransferred the 
seat of government from Saint Petersburg to Moscow, the original 
capital of the Russian Empire offered the same double advantage that 
had drawn the capital of the Roman Empire away from Rome to the 
neighbourhood of the Bosphorus in the time of Diocletian and Constan- 
tine the Great. In the ‘geopolitical’ circumstances of the day, Moscow 
was not only more conveniently situated than Leningrad for serving as 
the administrative capital of the Soviet Union as a whole; it was at the 
same time a more convenient point of vantage for simultaneously keeping 
an eye on that frontier from beyond which the most formidable threat 
to the Soviet Union’s security was now to be apprehended, 

A reader who is interested in this ‘geopolitical’ question may perhaps 
think it worth while to compare this Annex with II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 
157-8, in which the same vicissitudes in the fortune of Moscow and 
Saint Petersburg have been rather differently interpreted. When 
writing that passage in A.D. 031, the writer did not realize that Moscow 
had now again become a bulwark of Russia on a once more dangerous 
western land-frontier, besides continuing to possess the attraction, 
which she had never ceased to possess, of being the most convenient 
centre of administration for the interior. What had become obvious 
to the present writer in A.D. 1952 after a German invader had all but 
encircled Moscow in the war of A.D. 1939-45 had no doubt been manifest. 
to Lenin and his companions twenty-five years earlier. 


? See IL ii, 400, 
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A ‘DIE-HARD’ upholder of the thesis that the histories of churches are 
incidental to the histories of civilizations might still be unwilling to 
confess defeat, even if he found himself unable to refute our argument 
that the churches are neither cancers preying upon civilizations nor 
chrysalises serving them for the reproduction of their kind. He might 
still fall back on a third hypothesis. Ifthe churches are neither chrysalises 
nor cancers, may they not be ghosts? In the main stream of this Study 
we have not checked our course in order to discuss a third possible 
alternative presentation of churches in terms of civilizations which is 
even less convincing than the other two; but this explanation of 
churches as being the ghosts of civilizations perhaps deserves brief 
consideration in an annex. 

‘The most plausible piece of evidence that can be cited in support of 
this diagnosis is the last phase in the history of the Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion, When, in the eleventh century B.C., ‘the New Empire’ petered 
out, the Pharaonic Crown was assumed by the Chief Priest of Amon-Re 
of Thebes ;* and thereafter, when, in the tenth century, this ecclesiastical 
continuation of ‘the New Empire’ collapsed in its turn and the greater 
part of the Egyptiac World was ‘peacefully penetrated’ by Libyan 
barbarians, an uncontaminated remnant of the Egyptiac social heritage 
‘was still preserved in four temple-states under the rule of the priests 
of the local divinities: Amon-Re of Thebes, Ptah of Memphis, Re of 
Heliopolis, and Horus of Letopolis. These four ecclesiastical principali- 
ties were left inviolate by the barbarian squatters who occupied the rest 
of the Egyptiac Civilization’s domains What was the source of the 
prestige that enabled Hrihor to make himself master of the Imperial 
‘Throne, and the four local corporations of priests, in the next chapter 
of the story, to take over the government of their respective cities? If 
these local ecclesiastical principalities were respected by the incoming 
barbarians, was that not because they were recognized as being legatees 
of the Egyptiac culture? And was not Hrihor's political standing due, 
more specifically, to his ecclesiastical status as Chief Priest of a once 
local god who had become the High God of an Egyptiac Pantheon 
because his city had become the capital of an Egyptiac universal state 
which had been both founded and refounded by local Theban princes? 
Would Hrihor have found himself in a position to step into Pharaoh’s 
shoes* if his ecclesiastical office had not carried with it, ex officio, the 
presidency of a Pan-Egyptiac ‘established church’ which had been 
Organized by the Emperor Thothmes III some four hundred years 
before Hrihor's day ?5 

116, 5.3 TV, iv ga and 515-175 and p. 199, above 
$ The pos ile hor abate hurped the Chief SHE odd a sep 
towazde usurping Pharaoh's has beca noticed om p. 290, f above, 

TES TT asin. $3 IV. iv. qa and V. v. 330. 
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We may go on to observe that the local temple-states, in which the 
Egyptiac culture was preserved, like a fly in amber, from the tenth 
century p.c. onwards for some fourteen hundred years," had had their 
counterparts in the derelict domains of other broken-down civilizations. 
For example, the Hittite Civilization, which suffered a violent death 
soon after the turn of the thirteenth’ and twelfth centuries B.C., was 
still living an ecclesiastical life-in-death in Strabo's day,? some twelve 
hundred years later, in the twin temple-states which had crystallized 
round the shrines of the Goddess Ma in the Pontic Cappadocian city 
of Comana and in its South Cappadocian namesake.? In the same sense 
the temple-state at Jerusalem, which was licensed by Cyrus the founder 
of the Achaemeniin Empire and was extinguished by the Edomite 
usurper Herod the Great, was an ecclesiastical ‘ghost’ of a secular 
Syriac parochial state Judah that had been done to death by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

‘After the temple-state at Jerusalem, in its turn, had gone the way of 
the original Kingdom of Judah, Jewry still contrived to preserve its 
communal identity in diasporà thanks to a corporate religious life that 
survived the loss of its historic ecclesiastical citadel; and this Jewish 
achievement will remind us that a temple-state is only one variety of a 
social phenomenon which, in this Study, we have learnt to think of as a 
‘fossil’. If we now call to mind other examples of the general pheno- 
menon that is exemplified in a post-Exilic Jewry, we shall observe that 
a majority of our ‘fossils’ had been preserved in an ecclesiastical sheath. 
‘The Tantric Mahayanian Buddhist fossil of an extinct Indic Civilization 
was, in fact, still embodied, at the time of writing, in a number of living 
temple-states: the ecclesiastical principality of the Dalai Lama in Tibet 
and its satellite temple-states in Mongolia.* The fossil of an extinct 
Babylonic Civilization that survived in the Mesopotamian city of 
Harran down to the time of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate preserved its 
identity by remaining faithful, in a Christian and Muslim environment, 
to an ancestral pagan religion and astral philosophy. The Monophysite, 
Nestorian, and Zoroastrian fossils of an extinct Syriac Civilization 
managed, like Jewry, to retain their identity in diaspora by maintaining 
their corporate religious organization. 

"The existence of temple-states in particular, and ‘fossils’ in general, 
docs suggest that there are such things as ecclesiastical ‘ghosts’ of 
defunct secular societies; and this impression will be reinforced if we 

1 The tomple-state of Amon-Re st Thebes did not have ao long a life as te three 
sisters in the Dele, e perished in the struggle for possesion of the Egypte World 
Beceem Napar nh ‘nd Sate competitors in the eighth and seventh centuries 
REI S Vit sisse (C ego Ss Ponde Comana; Beck NI 
‘Shap, 1i $ or, for the sine of Men Pharmacie at Cabeira. 

"rotes ino Hittite eecletarical principalities were the most remarkable representa- 
tives of a group which also included: among others, those ruled by the priests ofCybele 
St Pessinus and by the priests of Mên at Pontic Cabeira and in the piece of Central 
‘Roatolien terzory that wu ly converted into the dorain of the Seleucid Greek 
Gipestte of Antioch-towards-Pisidia (ace IV. iv. sra, D. 1) 

T The writer did not know whether, in the year A.D. 1952, these temple-states still 
survived is Outer Mongolia under a Communist régime, 

5 See IV iv. ror, n. 13 V. v 129, n. 13 and IX. vil 408, n. S- 
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turn over the page of an historical atlas of Christendom; for this will 
show us at a glance that, while ecclesiastical geography is apt to reflect 
political geography, the political map that an ecclesiastical map re- 
Produces is usually not the map of the political world of the day but 
a map which, on the political plane, has long since been obsolete. In 
another context! we have already observed that in the ecclesiastical 
map of a Medieval France the archbishoprics are ‘ghosts’ of the 
provinces of the Diocletianic Roman Empire, while the bishoprics are 
‘ghosts’ of the Roman municipalities of Gallia Togata and the inde- 
pendent cantons of Gallia Comata as they had stood on the eve of 
Julius Caesar's conquests. In the ecclesiastical map of a Medieval 
Italy the archbishoprics commemorate the competition of Milan and 
Ravenna with Rome, between the third and the eighth century of the 
Christian Era, for the distinction of serving as a regional centre of 
Roman imperial administration, while the bishoprics are ghosts of the 
municipalities of the Italy of the Emperor Augustus. In the ecclesiasti- 
cal map of a Medieval East Roman Empire the archbishoprics corre- 
spond, not to the army-corps districts (themata) which were the units 
of contemporary provincial organization,? but to the provinces of the 
Roman Empire in the Age of Justinian. 

In this medieval ecclesiastical map of Eastern Orthodox Christendom, 
what is true of the boundaries of the archbishoprics is not true of the 
boundaries of the patriarchates; for, as we have noticed elsewhere,? 
the lines of demarcation between these major units of medieval ecclesias- 
tical organization do not correspond, as they might be expected to 
correspond, to those between the major units of political organization 
in the Roman Empire of either Constantine's or Justinian’s day. In 
contrast to the politically anachronistic boundaries between the 
bishoprics, the boundaries between the patriarchates turn out to be 
politically up to date; and, when we look into the historical reason for 
this anomaly, we find that it was the result of action deliberately taken 
by the Medieval East Roman Government, which had enlarged the 
area of its own metropolitan Patriarchate of Constantinople, at the 
expense of the two neighbouring patriarchates of Antioch and Rome, 
to make the Patriarchate of Constantinople coincide in area with the 
‘Medieval East Roman Empire itself. This modification of traditional 
ecclesiastical frontiers by political fiat was a characteristic East Roman 
act of state; for we have seen in another context* that the assertion of 
the supremacy of the State over the Church was a constant aim of 
East Roman imperial policy; and, when the East Roman Imperial 
Government found itself unable to control the Patriarchs of Antioch 
and Rome because their sees were situated in territories where the East 
Roman Government's writ did not run, it made the best of what was 
2 bad job from its standpoint by high-bandedly annexing to its own 
tame Patriarchate of Constantinople, whose incumbent was under the 
Emperor's thumb, those outlying fringes of the ecclesiastical dominions 
of the Patriarch of Antioch and the Pope of Rome—Western Cilicia 


1 On p. 192, above. 
1 On P 193, above. 
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in the one case and Greece, Sicily, and the ‘toe’ and ‘heel’ of Italy in 
the other case—which happened to lie within the East Roman Empire's 
political frontiers. 

This alteration of the boundaries of the patriarchates to serve the 
East Roman Government's purposes can be seen, on a longer historical 
perspective, to have been a passing incident in a rivalry between these 
ecclesiastical Great Powers which was an old story by the time when the 
East Roman Empire was conjured up in the eighth century of the 
Christian Era,by the genius of Leo Syrus, and which did not cease 
when the East Roman Empire perished, at the turn of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, at the hands of Western Christian ‘crusaders’, 
In this light we can see that the patriarchates too, like the archbishoprics 
and the bishoprics, of Christendom are ecclesiastical ‘ghosts’ of defunct 
bodies politic. Whereas the bishoprics are ghosts of city-states and 
cantons, and the archbishoprics are ghosts of Diocletianic Roman 
provinces, the patriarchates are ghosts of political Great Powers that 
had contended with one another in the international arena of the 
Hellenic World in the third and second centuries m.c. before the 
balance of power had been overthrown by the triumph of the Roman 
Commonwealth over all its competitors. On this view, the Papacy is 
the ghost of the Roman state; the Patriarchate of Alexandria is the ghost. 
of a Ptolemaic successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire; the 
Patriarchate of Antioch is the ghost of a Seleucid successor-state of 
the same ci-devant oecumenical power; the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople is the ghost of the ephemeral appanage of the Macedonian 
war-lord Lysimachus, whose realm had once momentarily straddled 
the Straits and extended from Rhodope to Taurus before it was exti 
guished in 281 s.c. in the final round of the conflict for the di 
of the spoils of Darius between the successors of Alexander the Great. 

‘This latter-day re-emergence, in an ecclesiastical guise, of an abortive 
political successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire which had been 
snuffed out more than six hundred years before the foundation of 
Constantinople is a striking exemplification of the thesis that churches 
are ghosts of defunct secular polities and societies. On the morrow of 
the Battle of Corupedium a victorious Seleucus Nicator and Ptolemy 
Lagus would have been astonished to learn that their defeated and slain 
rival Lysimachus was one day to take the field against them again in 
a ghostly warfare between the Patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Constantinople.t The Roman soldiers and statesmen who imposed. 


2 Constantinople's succes in forcing an entry into the zing of patriarchal 
remarkable fest The patriarchal status of Rome, Alexandeis, and Antioch 
Established de farto already before the parvenue New Rome on the Bosphorus vas 
founded, and all three gees were expressly confied in their customary ight, lve 
canonico, by Canon 6 of the Occumenical Council of Nicaea (sedebat AD. 325). The 
ecumenical Council of Constantinople (sedebat 4D. 181) declared (Canon 4) that there 
were five patriarehates in the East This was the logical dayut for an eclesiastica] map 
SP Roman Empire tat mas flow de pattern ofthe plea map [e pp i92 
bove); for the patriarchal sees of Aletandria and Antioch corresponded respectively td 
fhe civil diocese of Egypt and the Orient, and this gave each of the three ather eastern 
‘aiceses Pontus, Anana, and Thrace presumptive tle to be the locus of a 
separate patriarchat see. Ae ie turned out Constantinople contrived to bring the areas of 
alPthece sce civi! disonser under her own patriarchal juridiction. 
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Rome’s yoke upon the necks of the Seleucids and the Ptolemies would 
have been no less surprised to see these subjugated Macedonian 
monarchies come back to life to challenge Rome's supremacy in an 
ecclesiastical arena. Yet the Eastern Orthodox patriarchates’ rejection 
of the Roman See's claim to supremacy was, sub specie historiae, the 
reopening of an issue that had been closed on the political plane by 
Scipio’s victory at Magnesia and Octavian's victory at Actium. 

Does the evidence so far presented suffice to obtain judgement in 
favour of the advocates of ‘the ghost theory’ of the relation between 
churches and civilizations? The Roman instance is the classic example, 
and it would seem reasonable to take this as our test case. Is not Hilde- 
brand's attempt to build a Respublica Christiana on the foundation of 
the Roman See a true parallel to Hrihor’s attempt to sustain a tottering 
"New Empire’ of Egypt by placing the Pharaonic Crown on the head 
of the Chief Priest of Amon-Re of Thebes? And is not the subsequent 
temporal power of the Popes, and of the other prince-bishops in Western. 
Christendom, in their local ecclesiastical principalities, a true parallel 
to the temporal power of the temple-states of Thebes, Memphis, 
Heliopolis, and Letopolis after the failure of Hrihor's more ambitious 
enterprise? 

‘This theory is applied to the Papacy by ‘Thomas Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury in a celebrated passage: 

“I£ a man consider the originall of this great Ecclesiasticall Dominion, 
he will easily perceive that the Papacy is no other than the Ghost of the 
deceased Romane Empire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof; for 
go did the Papacy start up on a Sudden out of the Ruines of that Heathen 

ower.”® 


"The voices of ‘the barefooted fryars . .. singing Vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter? must indeed have sounded like the ghostly echo of a pagan 
Roman liturgy when they floated into Gibbon's ears on the evening of 
the rsth October, 1764," though, when he harvested the inspiration 
that had germinated in his mind on that memorable occasion, Gibbon 
came to adopt, not ‘the ghost theory’, but ‘the cancer theory’, of the 
relation between the Roman Church and the Roman Empire.’ ‘The 
ghost-theory’, however, was implicit in a phrase of Bossuet's (vivebat. 
A.D. 1627-1704) which Gibbon appears to have been consciously 
echoing® when he summed up The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire by saying that he had ‘described the triumph of 
Barbarism and Religion’.” Bossuet had said: ‘Rome, devenue la proie 
des barbares, a conservé par la religion son ancienne majeste’;! and 


2 "This parallel has been suggested aleady in IV. iv. 471, n. 2- 

2 Hobbes, Th.: Leviathan, Pare 1V, chap. 47. 

3 The Autobiographies of Eiheard Gibbon, edited by Murray, J. (London 1806, Murrey), 
PES passage quoted rom Pick bove, s See XTT, 

PES the passage quoted fom Pickman on pp. s3 above, 5 See XIT, x, 105-10 

$ The echo of Bouers phrase in Gibon a has been painted out by Melsen, Pr, in 
Grain der Brghchon Gastagesicte (Saga ad Berlin 194, Rota), 


B 
7' Gibbon, B.: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. lx, 
already quoted in Li 42 and IV. iv s8, ^ MA 
i Bossuet, J.-B: Discours sur Histoire Universelle, Book III, chap. 1. 
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Gibbon, in another passage of his work, explicitly made Bossuet's 
point in his own observation that, ‘after the loss of her legions and 
provinces, the genius and fortune of the popes again restored the 
supremacy of Rome’. It will be seen that Bossuet's dictum agrees with 
Hobbes’ as a statement of Christian Rome's relation to her pagan 
predecessor, though these two seventeenth-century Western philoso- 
phers are poles apart in the inference that they draw from an identical 
hypothesis: What to Hobbes’ mind is a damning exposure is to 
Bossuet’s mind a crowning glory; and, in taking this auspicious 
interpretation for granted, the seventeenth-century bishop is taking his 
cue from a fifth-century repe Preaching in Rome on the festival of. 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, Pope Leo the Great (pontificali munere 
fungebatur a.D. 440-61) called his heroes ‘the true founders of the city’, 


"It is they who have raised thee to thy present pinnacle of glory, in 
order that—as a holy family, a chosen people, a priestly as well as a royal 
city that has become the capital of the World in virtue of being Blessed 
Peter's Holy See—thou mightest reign over a wider realm in the strength 
of our divine religion than in the exercise of an earthly dominion. Succes- 
sive victories have added to thy territories till thou hast extended thy 
sovereignty far and wide over land and sea; yet the empire that has been. 
made subject to thee by thy prowess in war is not so far flung as the 
domain that has been brought into thy fold by a Christian Peace. 
ET 
2 Mr. Martin Wight notes: “The ghost theory had a special appeal for English com- 
mon lawyers, who after the Reformation were apt fo regard Canon Law as a malignant 
Ferm haunting, The poins ie made by Charts i's ar chief jue Sir Matthew Tale 
rao ine], PE. zip "i 
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ŠE the same sermon in which Pops Leo points out i 
‘unity to Rome, but by the Romian Empire to the Christian Church. Thin pair of com- 
lerontay ete a anticipated in a passage of a memorial, addressed to the Emperor 
fareus Aurelius inperabat 40, 164-80) by his Christian’ contemporary and subject, 
p Meliso of Seria, which fa quoted by Eusebius (Historia Bzloiarta, Book 1V, 
Savi, 7-1); Melito pains out thatthe Church and the Brice are foeval (he 
ropagation of Christianity through the Empire having started ta the reign of the 
Bunder of the Empire, Augustus): he algo suggests that the Empire, even daring the 
fret two centuries of, and the Church's history, has gained more from the spiritual 
Support of the Church then the Church hie gained from the mundane convenience of 
PTS Romana (ee D. Past above). 
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In this vision of Rome's destiny as it appears to Leo's eagle eye, the 
Christian ‘ghost’ of Rome is more robust than its pagan ‘originall’. 
Which of these two appearances is the wraith, and which is the creature 
of flesh and blood? Is Hobbes right in maintaining that Romulus and 
Remus have made the fortunes of Peter and Paul? Or is Leo right in 
maintaining that Peter and Paul have saved the situation for Romulus 
and Remus? This issue was debated in public between a successor of 
Leo and a servitor of Leviathan during an episode in a conflict between 
the Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy which had been formally settled 
by the signature of three agreements at the Papal Palace of the Lateran 
on the rith February, 1929," but which smouldered on, and kept on 
flaring up, because it was an incident in a still undecided battle, on a 
wider front, between the worship of God and the worship of Man's 
corporate self, 

In a speech delivered in the Chamber of Deputies at Rome on the 
14th May, 1939, Benito Mussolini reopened the issue by suggest- 
ing that Christianity would never have become a universal religion if 
the grandeur—and decadence—of Imperial Rome had not given her 
her opportunity. 

“Italy has the singular privilege, of which we ought to be proud, of 
being the one European nation that is the seat of a universal religion. 
‘That religion was born in Palestine, but Rome was the place where it 
became Catholic. Had it stayed in Palestine, most probably it would have 
been one of those innumerable sects that flourished in that derelict 
environment—sects like the Essenes and the Therapeutae, for instance— 
and most probably, too, it would have flickered out without leaving a 
trace of its influence. .. 

"Tt was in Rome that Christianity found its favourable environment. 
It found it, in the first place, in the lassitude of the governing classes 
and the consular families, who, in the time of Augustus, had become 
effete, run to fat and gone sterile; it found it, above all, in the swarming 
ant-heap of Levantine humanity which was the plague of Rome’s social 
sub-soil—a public for whom a speech like the Sermon on the Mount 
opened up horizons of revolt and revenge.’ 


"This offensively patronizing and provocatively controversial paren- 
thesis in a militant political pronouncement drew fire from Pope Pius 
XI in an address which he gave next day to a deputation from the 
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Jesuit College of Mondragone; and, when Mussolini—taken aback by 
the reception of his ill-considered excursion into the interpretation of 
history—sought, in the Senate on the 25th May, to improve the defences 
of an exposed position without overtly surrendering any ground, his 
elaboration of his thesis led him floundering deeper into the mire and 
gave his formidable adversary an opening for striking a winning blow. 
In a letter of the 3oth May, 1929, addressed to Cardinal Gasparri, the 
Pope had the last word. 


‘Least of all did We expect to be treated to heretical pronouncements 
on the very essence of Christianity and Catholicism. There has been an 
attempt to emend them, but this attempt has not been altogether success- 
ful, to Our mind, . . . The divine mission to all the nations preceded the 
calling of Saint Paul; and this was also preceded by the mission of Saint 
Peter to the Gentiles. Thus the universality of the Church—both by 
right and in fact—is already there at the very outset of the Church's 
history and of the Apostles’ preaching. Through the work of the Apostles 
and of their apostolic fellow-labourers, this universality very soon sur- 
passed the limits of the Roman Empire—which, as everybody knows, 
was very far indeed from being coextensive with the whole World [as] 
known [to the Ancients]. If all that was intended was a reference to the 
facility for the diffusion and organisation of the Church that was providen- 
tially provided in the organisation of the Roman Empire, all that was 
necessary was a reference to Dante and Leo the Great—two great 
Italians who, in a few magnificent words, have stated, in lapidary form, 
the substance of what has become a commonplace in second-hand re- 
statements by innumerable other voices." 


In this encounter, Pope Pius discomfited Mussolini as signally as 
Pope Leo had discomfited Attila; and the invocation of the Apostles on 
Christian Rome’s behalf was indeed an argument to which there was 
no retort. Thomas Hobbes himself, shrewd in argument though he was, 
had simple-mindedly let the cat out of the bag in a sentence immediately 
preceding the passage of his Leviathan that we have quoted In defining 
the period in which the Papists' ‘whole Hierarchy or Kingdom 
Darknesse may be compared not unfitly to the Kingdome of Fairies’ 
by dating it ‘from the time that the Bishop of Rome had gotten to be 
acknowledged for Bishop Universall by pretence of Succession to Saint 
Peter’,? Hobbes has made, in advance, the admission that the Papacy is 
what it is in virtue of being the heir of the Apostolic Christian Church, 
and not in virtue of being the ghost of the pagan Roman Empire. 

‘These findings may confirm us in the conclusion, reached in an 


1 "Men che tutto Ci aspettavamo espressioni ereticali sulla essenza stessa del Crist 
‘del Cattolicismo, Si € cercato di rimediare: mon Ci sembra con pieno 
2I mandato divino alle genti univer è anteriore alia cite di Ban Pate; 
‘a questa 1| mandato di San Pietro ai gentili; Tuniverealith si riscontra già di 
diritto e di ato agli inizi primi della Chiesa e della predicazione apostolica; questa per 
‘opera degli apostoli e degli orani apostolici ben presto più vasta dell Impero Romano, 
che, come è noto, non era di gran lunga tutto il mondo conosciuto; se si voleva soltanto 
ricordare Puulith provklenzialmente preparata alle diffusione e organizzazione della 
Chiesa nella organizzazione dell impera romano, bastava ricordare D. 
Magno, due grandi Taliani, che in poche e magnifiche parole dissero 
sostanza di quanto pol innumeri altri ridisetro" 
* Hobbes, op. ct, loc, cite 
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earlier context! that ‘the analogy between Hildebrand’s Roman 
hierocracy and Hrihor’s Theban hierocracy breaks down’; and, if our 
Roman case in point is a fair test case, as we have taken it to be, we 
may infer that the higher religions cannot be accounted for as being the 
ghosts of civilizations any better than they can be explained as being 
their cancers or their chrysalises. 


2 In IV. iv. s17. 


VIL A Gi 
SPIRITUAL ACHIEVEMENT AND MATERIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT: ARE THEY ANTITHETICAL 

OR INTERDEPENDENT? 


@, ANNEX I 


In previous passages! we have suggested that the circumstances favour- 
able to spiritual and to secular progress are not only different but are 
antithetical. This is one of the themes of the Parable of the Sower: ‘Some 
fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked it, and it yielded 
no fruit’? but we arrived at our conclusion, not intuitively, but empiri- 
cally, as a result of tracing backwards in time a process of progressive 
spiritual enlightenment of which Christianity was the latest stage and, 
in Christian belief, the highest so far reached. We found that each of 
those preceding stages of spiritual advance had taken place in social 
circumstances which, like those which saw the birth of Christianity, 
were marked by a failure of mundane endeavours and by the suffering 
which such failure entails. When we turn from Christianity to consider 
the other three living higher religions, we find their histories likewise 
conforming to our apparent ‘law’ that spiritual achievement and material 
achievement are antithetical. 

Christianity was born of a disintegrating Hellenic Civilization’s experi- 
ence of suffering at the climax of its Time of Troubles, and it came of 
age in the social interregnum following the Hellenic Civilization’s final 
dissolution at the break-up of the Roman Empire. The histories of the 
Mahāyāna, Hinduism, and Islam reveal the same pattern of relation 
between spiritual and secular life. The Mahayina and Hinduism? both 
emerged during a period, running from the second century B.c. to the. 
fourth century of the Christian Era, when the Indic World was suffering 
under an intrusion of the Hellenic Civilization in the form of military 
invasions by Bactrian Greek war-lords and their Kushan successors. 
‘Thereafter, the Mahāyāna captivated Far Eastern hearts during a social 
interregnum that followed the dissolution of the Sinic Civilization upon 
the break-up of the Empire of the Posterior Han at the turn of the 
second and third centuries of the Christian Era. As for Islam, it achieved 
its amazing metamorphosis from being the heresy of a barbarian prophet 
into being a higher religion in its own right under the Arab Caliphate, 
which was the second and last phase of a Syriac universal state; and it 
rose to the occasion in an age when the break-up of the Caliphate was 
announcing the dissolution of the Syriac Civilization. In the history of 
Islam at this stage the rise of Christian monasticism and Christian 
mysticism had its parallel in the dervish movement and in Islamic 

Hood doo rr C LA : 

3 Hinduisiny that is, in the enee- to which ths use of the term is confined in this 
Srudy cof the devotional religion which grew up, beneath the crust of the ritual reli- 


iion of the Vedas, contemporaneously with the growth of devotional Mahayanian 
Buddhism beneath che crust of an ascetic Hinayantan Buddhism. 
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mysticism; and in this case, as in that, an outburst of spiritual life at a 
moment of mundane catastrophe was the secret of the triumphant 
religion’s success in converting both the human sheep left shepherdless 
by the disappearance of a secular universal state and the wolf-like 
invading barbarians. 

‘The same ‘law’ seems to be exemplified in the history of Zoroastrian- 
ism. In another context? we have observed that this higher religion 
forfeited its prospect of becoming a universal church when it was con- 
scripted to serve as the ecclesiastical instrument of a Sasanian State 
dedicated to the political mission of expelling an intrusive Hellenism 
from the Syriac World. In the light of this spiritual penalty which 
Zoroastrianism incurred as the price of obtaining the political patronage 
of an Imperial Power in the third century of the Christian Era, it is 
significant that her previous loss of the patronage of an Imperial Power, 
through the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander the 
Great in the fourth century B.C., had been followed by a marked increase 
of intensity in the radiation of her spiritual influence. 


"The end of the Persian period by no means saw the end of Parsee 
ie. Zoroastrian] influence on Jewish eschatology. Indeed, on the 
contrary, from this time onwards the influence becomes much stronger 
and more forceful and apparently more conscious, in contrast to the 
previous chapter of history, in which the adoption of Parsee ideas [by 
Judaism] was generally a more unconscious process. It is a peculiar 
phenomenon, of which there are many examples, that states and peoples 
do not exert their cultural and spiritual influence effectively until after 
their own political collapse. "The culture of Ancient Greece was not 
transmitted to the Ancient World (it would be substantially true to say) 
until after the independence of the Greek city-states had been decisively 
abolished by Philip of Macedon; and the culture of Rome was not 
acquired, in the true sense, by the Germans before Rome's world empire 
had collapsed under the blows of the Teutons. There seems to be some- 
thing like a law of Nature that peoples cannot sow, from a full hand, the 
golden seed of their spiritual treasures until they have renounced, or 
been compelled to renounce, earthly goods. This is certainly true of the 
religious ideas of Parseeism, and indeed of Iranian religion in general. 
‘These ideas radiate, with an unprecedented penetrative power, all over 
the domain of an expiring Ancient World when, but only when, the 
Persian Monarchy has collapsed.'* 

It will be noticed that the student of religious history who is the 
author of the passage just quoted draws attention to our apparent ‘law’ 
of antithesis governing the conditions that make respectively for spiritual 
and for material achievement, but that, in the examples of its working 
which he cites, he does not confine himself to the field of Religion, but. 
compares the case of Zoroastrianism with secular cultural phenomena 
which may be classified likewise as being ‘spiritual’ though they do not 
fall within the religious sphere of spiritual life. This raises the question 
whether our ‘law’, if it is a law for Religion, is likewise a law for spiritual 
life in a wider sense, in which the term ‘spiritual’ would cover aesthetic 


1 In V. v. 655-65. 
2 Gall, À. von: Baodela 70 Geot (Heidelberg 1926, Winter), pp. 263-4- 
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and other non-religious cultural experiences and activities. Our ‘law’ 
has in fact been propounded, with this wider application, by an exiled 
Russian Orthodox Christian philosopher-prophet, Nicolas Berdyaev, 
in pursuance of an idea originally suggested by the German philosopher 
Oswald Spengler's sharply drawn antithesis between the connotations 
of the two German words Kultur and Zivilisation. 

‘Culture has always proved Life's greatest failure. An antithesis would 
seem to divide culture from the “life” that Civilisation attempts to realise. 
"When a mighty German state is finally established, Capitalism and 
Socialism accompany it; and its main efforts are directed to assert its 
will to world power and organisation. But Goethe, the great idealists 
and romantics, great philosophy and art, will be missing from this mighty 
Imperialist and Socialist Germany. They will have been supplanted by 
technique, which has its repercussions even upon philosophical thought 
(in the gnosiological currents). Conquest is the method now applied in 
all spheres at the expense of the integral-intuitive apprehension of 
Being. The mighty civilisation of the British Empire holds no place for 
either Shakspeare or Byron, just as Dante and Michelangelo are incon- 
ceivable in [the] Modern Italy which erected the ponderous monument to 
Victor Emmanuel and established Fascism. And herein lies the tragedy of 
oth Culture and Civilisation.” 

Does a ‘law’ which has thus suggested itself independently to the 
minds of divers students of history fit the facts of non-religious spiritual 
life as unequivocally as it appears to fit the facts of religious experience? 
In the field of Religion we have noticed a number of signal testimonies 
to this law’s validity without so far having stumbled upon any conflict- 
ing evidence. Is this equally true in the field of secular cultu 
extend our empirical survey into this other province of spiritual li 
shall find here that the examples of the working of the law are also 
striking, but that they are contradicted, in this province, by some no 
less signal breaches of it. 

One of the classic examples of the working of our ‘law’ in the secular 
cultural field is cited by Berdyaev in the passage just quoted. In the 
history of the Modern Western secular culture in Germany itis notorious 
that the great age of German music, literature, and art falls within the 
period of political and economic adversity that began for Germany with 
the Thirty Years War (gerebatur A.D. 1618-48) and that ended for her 
with the foundation of the Second Reich in A.D. 1871. And this classic 
German instance is not a solitary one. “The golden day’ in which a wave 
of artistic wed set in motion by a Medieval Italian Renaissance, 
touched New England, in her turn,” after having fructified Germany, 
was extinguished by the political triumph of winning the Civil War and 
by the economic triumph of winning the West. 

"The law of inverse operation’ is likewise illustrated by the history of 
Persian literature. Just as the religious tendril of the Iranian genius 
flowered after the fall of the Iranian Empire of the Achaemenidae and 
withered after the rise of the Iranian Empire of the Sasanidae, so its 
aesthetic potentiality in the medium of Poetry did not reveal itself until 


1 Berdyaev, N.: The Meaning of History, English translation (London 1916, Bles), 
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after the fall of the Sasanian Empire had opened an Islamic chapter of 
Iranian history; and, even then, it had to wait until after the Persian 
cnius had been decisively expelled from the arena of political life. The 
lamic Persian literature did not come to flower during an age when the 
Persians, after their momentary military and political overthrow at the 
hands of the Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors, had come back into 
political power in the Syriac World, first as henchmen and ministers of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphst and then as founders and rulers of successor- 
states of a crumbling ‘Abbasid Empire. The Islamic Persian literature 
—in which the Persian language served as the vehicle for poetry such as 
had never before been begotten by the Persian artistic genius—came 
to flower at a moment when the Persian successors of the "Abbasids 
were being supplanted by barbarian Turkish war-lords; the patron of 
Firdawsi was the Turk Mahmüd of Ghaznah; and, under Turkish and 
Mongol barbarian patronage, Persian literature continued to flourish so 
long as the Persians remained fast bound in the misery and iron? of 
litical adversity. But, when, nine hundred years after the fall of the 
Wim: Empire and ve hundred years after the fall of the Samanid 
march-state in Transoxania,* a Turkish-speaking dynasty paradoxically 
re-established a powerful and militant Persian national state, the golden 
chain of Persian poets broke off short as abruptly as the chain of German 
composers of music when, two hundred years after Germany's political 
and economic catastrophe in the Thirty Years War, a materially puissant 
Prussia-Germany was conjured into existence by Bismarck.+ 

"The law of inverse operation can also be seen at work in the aesthetic 
field in the province of Visual Art, as well as in the provinces of Music 
and Literature. In another context" we have noticed that, in a latter-day 
museum at Sparta, the specimens of an original, distinctive, and 
promising ‘pre-Lycurgean’ Lacedaemonian art are sundered from the 
specimens of a commonplace ‘post-Lycurgean’ art by a gap correspond- 
ing chronologically to the period during which Lacedaemon was a 
formidable political and military power in the Hellenic World in virtue 
of her devotion to a ‘Lycurgean’ agágé which deliberately and cold- 
bloodedly concentrated on producing military efficiency and prowess at 
the cost of sacrificing every other aim in life, We have also noticed, in 
the same connexion, that the fifth, fourth, and third centuries B.C., 
during which the ‘Lycurgean’ régime held Sparta in its grip and in- 
hibited her from indulging her previously manifest artistic genius, were. 
the very centuries in which, in other Hellenic city-states, the visual arts 
were at their apogee. 

This contrast between the artistic promise of ‘pre-Lycurgean’ Sparta 
and the conspicuousness of Art by its absence in the Sparta of the 
"Lycurgean' Age has an historical parallel in the contrast between the 
masterly perceptiveness with which an Upper Palaeolithic Man depicted 
on the walls of his cave-dwellings the animals that were his game, and 

? See pp. 148-52, above, 2 Pa, evii. 10, 2 See TL ii. 14a. 

4 The apparent fability of the Persian genios to expres itself simultaneously in 
porrige Dic IER 
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the unimaginativeness of the perfunctory decorations scratched or 
painted on the pottery of this magnificent primitive artists Neolithic 
successor, who not only forged ahead of his aesthetically superior pre- 
decessor in the technique of fashioning stones into tools, but also demon- 
strated his own all-round superiority in economic capability by capping 
his invention of earthenware with the discovery of agriculture—a 
revolution in the material conditions of human life which, at the time of 
writing, still remained unsurpassed by any of the material achievements 
of any of the civilizations. If the dumb archaeological record that, mid- 
way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, was the only 
extant evidence for the transition from the Upper Palaeolithic to the 
‘Neolithic way of life were ever to be illuminated by the dawning glimmer 
of an historical twilight that had revealed something of the inner history 
of the transition from a ‘pre-Lycurgean’ to a ‘Lycurgean’ Sparta, would 
it become apparent in the earlier, as in the later, tragedy that the artist's. 
genius had been stifled by a will to power? 

‘These parallels, in the spiritual provinces of Visual Art, Music, and 
Literature, to our examples of the working of ‘the law of inverse opera- 
tion’ in the field of Religion are impressive as far as they go; but an 
unprejudiced survey reveals that, in the non-religious field of spiritual 
life, such evidences of the validity of our ‘law’ are counterbalanced by 
instances of breaches of it. 

"The case of Sparta, for example, is offset by the case of Athens; for 
the Periclean Athens who made herself ‘the education of Hellas" in the 
fifth century 2.c. did not have to purchase her artistic and intellectual 
pre-eminence in the Hellenic World of that age at the price of renouncing 
the material power which an artistically barren contemporary Sparta 
was cultivating at the cost of everything else. On the contrary, at the 
very time when the Athenians were creating their exquisite works of art 
and literature, they were also building up their material power—and this 
on a basis far broader than any that the Spartans had ever dreamed of— 
t0 a pitch at which Athens, single-handed, proved almost strong enough 
to impose her dominion upon all the other city-states of Hellas. On this 
practical, power-building side of their multifarious activity in ‘the 
Classical Age’ the Athenians had begun by carrying through the econo- 
mic revolution of abandoning subsistence-farming in favour of cultivat- 
ing specialized crops, and manufacturing specialized industrial wares, 
for export in exchange for imports of foodstuffs for their own con- 
sumption at home; in order to expedite this profitable new foreign 
commerce they had built up a merchant marine; and, on the twofold 
foundation of their newly acquired wealth and maritime experience, 
they had founded a navy which, as a weapon of war, outclassed the 
Spartan phalanx in subtlety as notably as in range. The potency of the 
Athenian Navy in the fifth century B.C. is expounded as follows by an 
anonymous Athenian student of public affairs whose observation of the 
Athenian democracy of his day was as keen as his dislike of it: 

‘{The] accidents [of geography] have played into the hands of Athenian 
je attributed to Pericles himself by Thucydides, Book II, chap. t. 
sags Hk 36-42; end HT. i 122. 
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sea-power. The subjects of a land-power can club together a number of 
small communities and then go into action [against the paramount power] 
with concentrated forces; the subjects of a sea-power, in so far as they 
are islanders, are not in a position to bring their communities together 
in a physical union; they are insulated from one another by salt water; 
the paramount power rules the waves; and, even if the islanders could 
manage to slip through the blockade and concentrate their forces on a 
single island, they would [simply] die of hunger. As for Athens’ subject 
communities on the mainland, the big ones are kept in subjection by 
intimidation and the small ones really by a [latent] economic sanction, 
since there is no community [in the world] that can do without imports 
and exports, and these will be denied to any community that does not 
show itself amenable to the rulers of the sea. And then the rulers of 
the sea can [count on being able to] do something that the rulers of land 
empires can do [only] occasionally: they can devastate the territory of 
ir superiors in military strength. They can coast along an enemy shore- 
ine where the enemy is either not on the spot at all, or anyway not in 
strength, and then, on the approach of [substantial] enemy forces, they 
can retire on board ship and stand out into the offing—tactics which 
condemn the enemy's relieving land-force ( nel mapafon8av) to have 
the worst of it. Then the rulers of the sea can make a naval expedition to 
any distance you like from their home base, while a land-power's range 
of action from its home base is limited to a few days’ journey (marching 
overland being a slow business, and the ration-carrying capacity of a 
land-force being limited to not more than a few days’ supply). Moreover, 
a land-force must either have friendly country to traverse or must fight 
its way through, whereas a naval force [is master of the initiative]: where 
it finds itself in superior strength it can disembark a landing-party; in 
the contrary event it is under no compulsion to try a landing at that 
particular point; it can [just] go coasting along till it reaches either 
friendly country or an enemy in inferior strength.’ 


The versatility of the Athenians of the Periclean Age in simultaneously 
cultivating diverse capacities of human nature is eulogized, as a distinc- 
tive quality which is the secret of their greatness, in the Thucydidean 
version of a famous Periclean speech: 


“We cultivate the Arts without extravagance and the Intellect without 
effeminacy. . . . Our politicians do not neglect their private affairs, and 
the rest of us devote ourselves to business without losing touch with 
politics. We are unique in regerding men who take no part in politics 
as being not merely unambitious but unprofitable; and we are all sound 
judges, if not creative statesmen, in public affairs... In short, I maintain 
that the Commonwealth of Athens is the School of Hellas and that the 
individual Athenian will never meet his equal for gallantry, self-reliance, 
adaptability, versatility, and distinction, in whatever situation he may find 
himself. ‘The proof that this is no empty boast, but is sober reality, is 
afforded by the power of our country, which is the fruit of our national 
character.”* 


‘This simultaneous pre-eminence in artistic and material prowess, 
which is characteristic of Periclean Athens—though not of Sparta or 
3, Auctor Atheniensis Anonymus: Institutions of Athens (edited by Kalinka, E,: Berlin 
E hap: ge an (estes by Eo n 
2 Thucydides, Book 11, chap. zi, $$ 1-2, and chap. ali, 1-2. 
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Persia or Germany in any age—had had parallels in a Modern Western. 
World in both seventeenth-century Holland and seventeenth-century 
France. The apogee of Dutch painting and Dutch scholarship had been. 
‘contemporaneous with the apogee of Dutch commerce and Dutch naval, 
military, and political power; and in the twentieth century of the Christ” 
ian Era France looked back to the reign of Louis Quatorze as ‘le Grand 
Siècle’ because in that age she had performed the twin feats of only just 
failing to impose her dominion upon all the other countries of the West 
and completely succeeding in making herself ‘the education of Europe" 
thanks to the simultaneous brilliance of her achievements in the Arts. 
‘Thereafter, when Great Britain was harvesting the lion’s share of the 
political and economic fruits of Holland’s pyrrhic victory over Louis 
XIV's France, the consequent expansion of British commercial and 
naval power was accompanied in the realm of Literature by the achieve- 
ment of a minor ‘Augustan Age’; and the classic prototype of all 
‘Augustan ages’, in which a Latin literature had come to its finest lower, 
had been contemporary with a reprieve which had been won by a 
Roman political genius for a disintegrating Hellenic Civilization through 
the establishment of an Augustan Peace. 

1f, with these conspicuous breaches of our ‘law’ in mind, we now 
re-examine the passage, quoted above, in which Berdyaev propounds 
this ‘law’ as one that governs the ebb and flow of secular culture, we 
shall find flaws in the particular pieces of evidence that he cites in sup- 
port of his thesis. 

1f, in his citation of English history, Berdyaev had argued his case in 
terms of Music, he could have pointed out that, in the musical province 
of secular cultural life, a.D. 1688 was as inauspicuous a date in England's 
history as A.D. 1871 in Germany's, and he could have inferred that a 
Modern Western bourgeoisie was apt to bury its musical talent as soon 
as it began to make money in business. Even in this province, howerer 
the English example only partially bears out a ‘law of inverse operation? 
to which the German example conforms with exactitude; for, while it 
is true of English, as of German, history that music ‘slumped’ when 
business began to boom, it is not true, in the English case, that music 
did not begin to blossom until the country’s economic and political life 
had been overtaken by adversity. The floruit of German classical music, 
whose terminus ante quem is A.D. 1871, has also a terminus post quem in 
AD. 1648; for, as we have noticed, this floruit is exactly coincident in 
duration with the ‘trough’ in the curve of Germany's political and 
economic fortunes between the Thirty Years War and the foundation of 
the Second Reich. On the other hand the musical talent of the English 
bourgeoisie, which ceased to be cultivated when ‘the Glorious Revolu- 
tion’ of a.D. 1688 was followed by a steep and steady rise in British 
‘commercial prosperity and naval power, was already being cultivated 
with ardour in the Elizabethan Age—in which the English were enjoying 
an intoxicating spell of naval and commercial power—without having 
to wait for the doldrums of the seventeenth century in order to come 
into its own.t 

? Mr. Martin Wight notes: ‘French masie pa 
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‘Thus, in English history, even Music only partially bears out our 
‘Jaw’, while Poetry—which is the secular art that Berdyaev singles out 
for citing in his English illustration of his thesis—yields perhaps more 
evidence against his argument than in favour of it. Berdyaev’s contention 
that ‘the mighty civilisation of the British Empire holds no place for 
either Shakspeare or Byron’ is, no doubt, borne out, as far as Byron is 
concerned, by the portentous spectacle of the eclipse that overtook the 
muse of Byron's older contemporary Wordsworth after the post- 
‘Napoleonic triumph of a British Industrial Revolution. If Byron (vivebat 
A.D. 1788-1824)—0r, for that matter, Shelley (vivebat A.D. 1792-1822) 
or Keats (vivebat A.D. 1795-1821)—had lived to the same ripe old age 
as Wordsworth (vivebat A.D. 1770-1850), Wordsworth's history suggests 
that these younger contemporaries of his likewise might have found the 
spiritual climate of a Victorian England adverse to their poetic genius. 

n the other hand, Shakspeare’s life-span was, of course, coeval with 
the Elizabethan Age, and this chronological correspondence is no mere 
coincidence, for the poet was neither hostile nor indifferent to the 
political and economic triumphs of his countrymen in his lifetime; the 
excitement of sighting opportunity, and the exultation of rising to the 
‘occasion, which was the stimulus of the Elizabethan English pirate and 
merchant adventurer, was likewise the inspiration of the Elizabethan 
English playwright and man of letters. The same fire coursed through 
all Elizabethan English veins; and this feature of an Elizabethan Age of 
English history reappears in a Victorian Age. Tennyson and Browning 
were children of the Victorian Age im the same significant sense in 
Which Shakepeare was a child of the Elizabethan; and the last decade 
of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, in which the resurgence 
of Germany's material power was celebrated by the death of the last of 
the German classical composers of music,” saw the recession of Vic- 
torian England's material power portended by the deaths? of the two 
most characteristic of the Victorian English poets.? 
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‘masterpiece in a retirement from politics during the Restoration doldrums); Dryden 
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Nor, in the provinces of Poetry and the Visual Arts, is our ‘law’ borne 
out by Italian history any more convincingly than itis by English history. 
Tt is true, as Berdyaev points out, that a Cavourian Italy, like a Bis- 
marckian Germany, blindly buried what survived of her artistic talent 
in her obsession with the pursuit of material power; but the two arts 
of which Dante and Michelangelo were respectively masters neither 
survived in Italy to wilt at the advent of the Risorgimento nor waited in 
Ttaly to blossom until the Italians had tasted the political and economic 
adversity that began to overtake them at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era. The floruit of the Italian school 
of Western Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture was coeval 
with the age in which the city-states of Northern and Central Italy were 
successful in maintaining their political independence and in making 
their country the workshop and emporium of the World ; and in a Late 
‘Medieval Italy, as in an Elizabethan and in a Victorian England, the 
contemporaneity of the blossoming of these arts with the achievement 
of material power was not just a chronological coincidence. Here, too, 
there was an inner psychological connexion between these two diverse 
manifestations of virti. To find an Italian illustration of the working of 
our ‘law’ in the secular field, Berdyaev would have had to surrender 
Poetry and the Visual Arts and take his stand on Music; for here the 
Talian pattern is in truth the same as the German. A golden chain which 
begins with Palestrina (vivebat a.D. 1526-94) and ends with Verdi (vice: 
bat A.D. 1813-1901) does exactly span the political and economic ‘trough’ 
in Italian history which extends from Charles VIII's crossing of the 
Alps in A.D. 1494? to Victor Emmanuel’s entry into Rome in A.D. 1870. 
‘The zenith of the Italian Opera coincides in date with the nadir of 
Italian wealth and power, and this synchronism is too suggestively 
reminiscent of its German counterpart for us to be able to dismiss it as 
a freak of Chance. 

What is the upshot of the foregoing survey? It has already made two 
things clear. In the first place, our ‘law’ that spiritual achievement and 
material achievement are antithetical proves not to have equal validity 
in all cultural provinces. Its manifest operation in the field of Religion 
was the clue which originally led us to formulate it; and we can now see 
that we might also have arrived at it by another road if our starting- 


the twentieth century. fairly considerable, but not big enough in relation to the whole 
Fange to show a poctical eflorescence succeeding or coinciding with a collapse of 
political power." 
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point had been, not Religion, but Music. If, however, our starting-point 
had been Poetry, the Persian and German exempli&cations of the work- 
ing of the ‘law’ would have been offset by the Attic, Italian, French, and 
English breaches of it; while, if we had started with a survey of the 
social conditions in which the Visual Arts have blossomed and wilted, 
we might have been led, by the evidence in this field, to formulate the 
precisely contrary "law" that spiritual achievement and material achieve- 
ment are, not antithetical, but interdependent; for the consensus of the 
Attic, Italian, and Dutch evidence in this sense would probably have 
‘weighed more heavily in our estimation than the contrary evidence from 
Sparta and from the Stone Age. Can we bring any order out of the 
apparent confusion into which our well-tried empirical method of 
inquiry might appear to have led us in this instance? 

ne conclusion that is suggested by the facts now before us is that 
there is an intrinsic incompatibility between the quest of the Beatific 
Vision, which is the goal of Religion, and the pursuit of material power 
in any of its forms. Another conclusion is that the secular vein of spiritual 
activity is a middle term between Religion on the one hand and the 
pursuit of material power on the other. When we dissect this secular 
spiritual activity into its diverse. expressions in Music, Poetry, and 
Visual Art, we find that Music is apt to obey the same ‘law’ of ebb and 
flow as Religion, and Visual Art the same ‘law’ as the pursuit of power, 
while Poetry behaves equivocally—reacting in German and Persian 
history like Music and Religion, and in Attic, Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish history like Visual Art and the pursuit of power. These tentative 
conclusions seem warrantable; for the truth is that Human Life on 
Earth is lived in two societies simultaneously—the Ergastulum of 
Leviathan and the Commonwealth of God—and each of these ways of 
life has its own spiritual dynamic: the inspiration of the Grace of God 
and the stimulus of the Pride of Life? The evidence suggests that 
Visual Art is apt to respond to the Pride of Life more readily than to a 
Grace of which the price is material adversity; that those adverse con- 
ditions of material life that are propitious for Religion are also propitious 
for Music; and that Poetry, in contrast to both her sister arts, is a turn- 
coat chameleon, who can take colour from the stimulus of Pride as 
readily as from the inspiration of Grace. 

‘The classic case in which Poetry had followed the course of Religion 
in first blossoming at the breath of mundane adversity and then wilting 
at the breath of mundane prosperity was presented by the Islamic 
chapter of Persian history; and in this case it was manifest that Poetry 
had drawn its inspiration from a religious source. "The close connexion 
between Poetry and Belles Lettres on the one hand and Sufi-ism and 
Mysticism on the other, at any rate in Persia, is obvious, so that the 
extinction of the one necessarily involves the extinction of the other. 


1 See V. vi, 149-68 and 365-9; and pp. 558-61, above, 
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After the forcible conversion of Persia from the Sunnah to the Shi'ah 
by the Safawis, the triumphant Shi'i divines waged a relentless war 
against the dervish monasteries, and Poetry as well as Mysticism was 
eradicated in the destruction of a religious institution in which Mysti- 
cism and Poetry alike had found a spiritual home. 

We may also cite one conspicuous case in which the course of Religion 
had been followed by Visual Art. A classical Hellenic art which had 
gone into decline at the onset of the second bout of an Hellenic Time òf 
‘Troubles at the turn of the third and second centuries s.c." had been 
eventually discarded—by an latter-day generation of Hellenes whose 
experience of suffering had sickened them of the Pride of Life—in 
favour of a revolutionary Byzantine art whose aim was not to portray 
the body but to minister to Religion by expressing the Soul.? 


Note by MARTIN wren on VII. A (ii) (a), Annex I 


SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL ACHIEVEMENT: THE LAW OF 
INVERSE OPERATION IN ITALIAN VISUAL ART 


I think your generalization about the floruit of Italian art is so broad 
as to be inaccurate: it requires closer analysis. 

"The four great poets come squarely at the beginning and at the end 
of the political independence of the city-states: Dante and Petrarch in 
the fourteenth century, when Italy finally emancipated itself from the 
remains of Imperial and Papal political control; Ariosto (vivebat A.D. 
1474-1533) and Tasso (vivebat A.D. 1544-95) in the sixteenth century, 
when Italy fell under Spanish control. The fifteenth century, which was. 
the political heyday of the city-states, produced no great poet. Here there 
is something of inverse operation. 

Tt is also visible in Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. These 
ascended steadily up to the High Renaissance in the two generations 
after the collapse of the city-state cosmos in A.D. 1494, and the supreme 
artists lived through or were stimulated by the ‘invasion of the bar- 
barians’. Botticelli was deeply influenced by Savonarola and experienced 
the destruction of Florence as a Great Power. Raphael, whose life has 
fewest political rapports, was summoned to Rome by Julius IT, the last 
pope under whom the Papal States played the role of a Great Power. 
‘Leonardo was in the service of Lodovico Sforza, under whom Milan 
lost its Great Power status, and he ended his life in the service of the 
French conqueror. Michelangelo’s life was interwoven with the collapse 
of the Papacy as a temporal Great Power, and he was practically the last 
engineer of the fortifications of republican Florence before the city was 
finally reduced to being a satelite of Spain through the Medici restora- 
tion of A.D. 1530. Venetian art ascended from the Bellini through Gior- 
gione (vivebat A.D. 14751-1510) to its peak in Titian (vivebat circa 1485— 
1576) and Tintoretto (vivebat 1518-94), while Venice lost her Great 
Power status in the twin battles on land and sea of Agnadello and Diü 


1 See V. vi. 287-91. 3 See IV. iv. 4-55. 
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in 1508; and Berenson sees the political catastrophe as a challenge by 
responding to which the Venetian artistic tradition was etherialized and 
carried to its greatest heights. 

“But even while such pictures [as the early works of Titian] were being 
painted, the spirit of the Italian Renaissance was proving inadequate to 
Life... Life began to show a sterner and more sober face than for a 
brief moment it had seemed to wear, Men became conscious that the 
passions for knowledge, for glory, and for personal advancement were not 
at the bottom of all the problems that Life presented. Florence and Rome 
discovered this suddenly, and with a shock. In the presence of Michel- 
angelo's sculptures in San Lorenzo, or of his "Last Judgement”, we still 
hear the ery of anguish that went up as the inexorable truth dawned upon 
them, But Venice, although humiliated by the League of Cambrai, 
impoverished by the Turk, and by the change in the routes of commerce, 
was not crushed, as was the rest of Italy, under the heels of Spanish 
infantry, nor so drained of resource as not to have some wealth still 
flowing into her coffers [an example of the golden mean of the stimulus 
of blows ]. Life grew soberer and sterner, but it was still amply worth 
the living, although the relish of a little stoicism and of earnest thought 
no longer seemed out of place. The spirit of the Renaissance had found 
its way to Venice slowly; it was even more slow to depart. 

"We therefore find that towards the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when elsewhere in Italy painting was trying to adapt itself to the hypocrisy 
of a Church whose chief reason for surviving as an institution was that 
it helped Spain to subject the World to tyranny, and when portraits 
were already exhibiting the fascinating youths of an earlier generation 
tured into obsequious and elegant courtiers—in Venice painting kept 
true to the ripened and more reflective spirit which succeeded to the 
most glowing decades of the Renaissance, . . . 

"It is scarcely to be wondered at that the Venetian artist, in whom we 
first find the expression of the new feelings, should have been one who 
by wide travel had been brought into contact with the miseries of Italy 
in a way not possible for those who remained sheltered in Venice. Lorenzo 
Lotto, when he is most himself, does not paint the triumph of Man over 
his environment, but in his altar-pieces, and even more in his portraits, 
he shows us people in want of the consolations of religion, of sober 
thought, of friendship and affection. They look out from his canvases as 
if begging for sympathy. 

"But real expression for the new order of things was not to be found by 
one like Lotto, sensitive of feeling and born in the heyday of the Renais- 
sance, to whom the new must have come as a disappointment. It had to 
come from one who had not been brought in personal contact with the 
Woes of the rest of Italy, from one less conscious of his environment, one 
ike Titian who was readier to receive the patronage of the new master 
than to feel an oppression which did not touch him personally; or it had 
to come from one like Tintoretto, born to the new order of things and 
not having to outlive a disappointment before adapting himself to it." 

‘Thus, while superficially there seems to be a broad contemporaneity 
between the blossoming of Italian art and the achievement of material 
power by the city-states, if it is examined more closely a different 
relationship is seen. There is a time-lag between the political zenith and 


1 Berenson, Bernhard: The talian Painters of the Renaissance, revised ed, (London 
1932, Oxford University Press), pp. 31-33. 
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the artistic zenith. The supreme artistic achievements of the High 
Renaissance are an after-glow of the political Golden Age of the city- 
states whose passing Guicciardini laments at the beginning of his history, 
or like the shower of stars emitted by a rocket when it reaches the highest 
point of its trajectory, Michelangelo and Titian being the two brightest. 
and most long-lasting —just as El Greco was a still more delayed corusca- 
tion of the East Roman Empire (cp. IV. iv. 360-1). 

‘There are two other striking examples of such inverse operation in 
the history of European Visual Art. Oneis provided by Spanish painting: 
‘Velasquez is to the decline of the Spanish Monarchy as Titian is to the 
decline of Venice, or as Michelangelo to the decline of Florence and 
Papal Rome. The other is a more important example. The only move- 
ment in European painting which can be compared with the Italian 
Renaissance, in the richness of its variety within a coherent tradition 
and in its profusion of great artists, is the French painting of the nine- 
teenth century; and this appears as a ‘compensation’ for the post- 
Napoleonic political decline of France. ‘Impressionism’ was first used 
as the name of a school in A.D. 1863, and the floruit of the great Impres- 
sionists and Post-Impressionists was in the generation and a half be- 
tween 1871 and 1914. 

‘Against these three examples of inverse operation can be put the 
Dutch schol, which, as you say above (p. 707), had its apogee in Rem- 
brandt contemporaneously with the apogee of Dutch power, and the 
British school, which, if we roughly identify it with Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Constable, and Turner, runs from a.D. 1723 when Reynolds 
was born to 1851 when Turner died, and coincides closely enough with 
British political supremacy. 

Perhaps the Flemish Renaissance could be pressed into service on the 
side of the examples of inverse operation, and seen as having the same 
relation to the independent Burgundian Power as the Italian Renaissance 
has to the Italian city-states, with Bruegel in the role of Michelangelo or 
Titian. “The whole school provided, in fact, a kind of Gothic swan-song 
with Pieter Brueghel [sic] as its final climax. The German Renaissance 
is more difficult to fit into the pattern; and Rubens escapes through the 
net altogether. But perhaps enough has been said to suggest that there 
is at least as much inverse operation as interdependence in the case of the 
‘Visual Arts, and that the Visual Arts are therefore not less ambiguous 
than Poetry in this respect. 

However, three last points need to be made. (i) This is only a cursory 
survey of European painting. To discover a ‘law’ of the Visual Arts that 
could claim any validity one would have to examine the art of at least 
the Byzantine World, Persia, India, and China as well. And probably 
the findings would be equally ambiguous. For example, ‘it is noticeable 
that, throughout Indian history, architecture and sculpture have fol- 
lowed the moving centres of political power’? Similarly the Mughal 

1 Mr, John Lodge comment: ‘I would add Hogarth (vivebat A.D. 1697-1364), and 
so cover the period more completely 

1° Newton, Eric European Painting and Sculpture (London zoar, Pelican Books), p. 92. 
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Empire at its zenith produced a great school of painting; on the other 
hand, Rajput painting seems to have been stimulated by the decentrali- 
zation of art patronage that accompanied the decline of the Mughal 
Rij, and flowered in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Gi) The danger of seeking to define the relationship between artistic. 
and material achievement is that the political environment, which is 
only a conditioning factor, becomes subtly exaggerated into the deter- 
minant. For example, were the French Impressionists a response to a 
challenge of the political decline of France, or a development of the 
inspiration of Constable and Turner? An art historian would prefer the 
latter explanation. El Greco was born in Crete, worked in Venice per- 
haps as Titian's pupil, and settled in Spain when Philip II was at the 
height of his power. Is he to be treated as a late coruscation of the East 
Roman Empire, as an apprentice of the Venetian school at its zenith, or 
as the artistic epiphenomenon of the Spanish political apogee? Or was 
he an inspired vagrant who cross-fertilized schools like a wandering 
bee? Most art historians would regard him as an isolated figure who 
cross-fertilized only his own genius and whose influence was not fully 
felt unti] the French Post-Impressionists. With Rubens, again, was not 
the inspiration that he gained from the Italian masters when he was in 
Mantua more important than the political régime of the archduke Albert 
and archduchess Isabella in Flanders which enabled him to develop the 
inspiration, so that he must properly be described in terms of an inter- 
national baroque movement? It seems that individual genius in art is 
more closely conditioned by artistic tradition than artistic tradition 
itself is conditioned by the political and social environment. The ultimate 
truth about artistic activity, as about all spiritual activity, is in terms of 
the wind blowing where it listeth and ‘light caught from a leaping flame’. 

(ii) The concept of ‘inverse operation’ needs to be analysed with 
much more precision before it can be really useful. At least three differ- 
ent kinds of inverse operation are seen from your discussion. (a) There 
is the time-lag or ‘after-glow’, when an artistic tradition has been estab- 
lished during a period of political prosperity, but produces its supreme 
achievements after political prosperity has ended. The Italian Renais- 
sance is the classic example. (6) There is what might be called, by 
contrast, the radiant morning’, when an outburstof artistic geniusaccom~ 
panies the beginnings of political power, but the artistic level sinks as 
material power expands. I have suggested that English poetry illustrates 
this.1 (c) There is simple compensation, when an artistic efflorescence 
comes after the loss of material power, and the artistic tradition has not 
in any notable way been established earlier. The classic examples are 
German or Italian music. 

Can we say that (a) tends to be illustrated by the Visual Arts, (D) by 
Poetry, and (c) by Music? It looks as if a tradition in the Visual Arts 
ascends slowly to its highest point and then falls sheer away, while a 
tradition in Poetry scales its highest point in about a generation and then 
descends gradually away. But this would be a generalization from far 
too few examples, and every example changes its shape, like Proteus, 

? See p. 708, 0. 3, above, 
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when you try to pin it down and classify it. For instance, the great 
German poetical efflorescence coincides with the musical efflorescence 
and seems therefore to illustrate (c) rather than (D). But on second 
thoughts they can both be made to illustrate (8). For it is inaccurate to 
regard the period from 1648 to 1871 as a continuous undifferentiated 
nadir of material adversity for Germany. From 1740 onwards the 
prostrate giant was stirring and preparing himself for 1871, and we 
could if we chose regard Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and Hölderlin as the 
expression of the political renaissance of Germany, just as we regard 
the Elizabethan poets as the expression of the English Befreiungshrieg 
against Spain. The same is true of Music, for did not Bach, the first of 
the supreme masters, regard it as the climax of his career when in 1747 
he was summoned to visit Frederick the Great at Potsdam? 

Tt is this protean quality of our paradigms, rather than their insuffi- 
cient quantity," which makes an inquiry of the kind pursued in this 
Annex so unsatisfactory to the social scientist, who requires scientific 
precision and seeks firm laws in dealing with human history, But it 
seems to me that spiritual and artistic activity is intrinsically not 
susceptible to treatment by the scientific method, and that the ‘laws? 
which you discuss do not aim to be demonstrable and universally valid, 
but are of a quite different character. Their aim is to refine the appre- 
ciation of a relationship between spiritual facts and their material 
contexts, not to demonstrate a causal connexion; their method is 
qualitative, not quantitative; and they are apprehended, not by the 
scientific mind, but by something much more like the aesthetic sensi- 
tivity of the critic—of which the quotation from Berenson above is an 
example. 

1 Me. John Lodge comments: “There is so much that has bad to be passed over, 
How about Camoens in relation to Portuguese voyaging and it» consequences, and 
Cervantes, Lope de Vege and Calderón in the Spanish pictre? How about Pushin 
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HIGHER RELIGIONS AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TYPES 


In the main stream of this Study! we have struck upon the probability 
that cach of the higher religions might satisfy some widely experienced 
human need, and the possibility that each of them might correspond and 
minister to One of the psychological types into which Human Nature 
appears to be differentiated. These vistas of which we have caught a 
glimpse in passing are perhaps worth exploring further. 

We may begin with a point on which we touched in an earlier passage 
of the same chapter.? Each of the higher religions had been apt to lay 
stress on some particular aspect of God's relation to Man, or of the 
individual soul's relation to the religious community, or of the religious 
community's relation to the political; and, even when it had not repu- 
diated the complementary antithetical aspects in theory, it had been 
apt to ignore them in practice owing to the difficulty of bringing opposite 
poles together into a single harmonious Weltanschauung and way of life. 
When this insistence on one aspect, to the depreciation of others, had 
been carried far, it had been apt to evoke a counter-insistence on op- 
posing aspects which could not be suppressed with impunity because 
they, too, had a truth and value which Human Nature could not afford 
to sacrifice. The counter-movement might take the form either of a new 
current within the old religion or of a new religion altogether; and, when 
it declared itself, it was apt to compensate" for the previous depreciation 
of the aspect which it was championing by unduly emphasizing this 
aspect in its turn—thereby laying itself open to a reaction against itself 
in the original direction against which it had set its own face. 

‘The difficulty of reconciling the two poles of an antithesis cannot in 
fact be solved by holding to the one and despising the other! and a man 
is constrained to serve two masters as best he may, when he cannot 
dispense with either. On the plane of Religion the feminine epiphany of 
the Godhead as the Great Mother is difficult to reconcile with Its 
masculine epiphany as the Father of gods and men. The forbidding 
aspect of God as a jealous aloof judge is difficult to reconcile with the 
consoling aspect of God as a loving intimate saviour. The aspect of 
worship asa social act performed by a congregation, under the leadership 
of a priest who is a necessary mediator between the laity and God 
because he has a monopoly of the power to celebrate the liturgy, is 
difficult to reconcile with the aspect of worship as a direct communion 
between the individual soul and God, in a ‘fight of the alone to the 
Alone without witnesses or intermediaries. The primitive undifier- 
entiated identity of the religious with the secular community is dificult 


? On pp. 426-9, above. 
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to reconcile with the separation of Church from State which was a 
specific characteristic of the higher religions.” These psychological diffi- 
culties had left their mark on the history of the higher religions’ relation 
with one another. 

The victory of Christianity in its competition with Isis-worship and 
Cybele-worship for the allegiance of the internal proletariat of a dis- 
integrating Hellenic Society had not availed permanently to suppress 
altogether an Isiaco-Cybelene vision of a triune godhead in which the 
first of the three persons had worn a feminine aspect.? In the victorious 
Christian presentation of the Trinity the genius of Motherhood had not 
only been deposed from the first place; it had been ejected from the 
Godhead altogether in the doctrine of an Incarnation in which the 
Second Person of the Trinity was held to have been born of a human 
mother at the cost of deliberately divesting Himself of His divine power 
and glory. But a Trinity in which even the Third Person, as well as the 
First and the Second, had been reduced to masculine form had left the 
Psyche baulked of all means of satisfaction for its persistent and im- 

rious impulse to pay worship to a principle of Motherhood which was 
Both the primal and the dominant experience of every child born into 
the World; and the Great Mother had no sooner been thrust down from 
Heaven to Earth than She was raised again from Earth to Heaven in the 
transfiguration of Mary the human mother of Jesus of Nazareth into a 
Great Mother of God (Theotóbos) capable of filling the intolerable 
vacuum that had been created by the previous deposition of Isis and 
Cybele. Yet this had not been the end of the story for an antimatriarchal 
feeling that had once asserted itself in the replacement of an Isiac or 
Cybelene by a Christian presentation of the Trinity had eventually 
reasserted itself in an Islamic, Iconoclast, and Protestant series of revolts 
against ‘Mariolatry’; and the Protestant attack on what looked, to 
Protestant eyes, like an avatar of Isis-worship and Cybele-worship 
within the bosom of a Western Christian Church had evoked in its turn, 
in Catholic Western Christian hearts, a more fervent devotion to the 
threatened person of Our Lady which had found expression in the suc- 
cessive promulgations of the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception and 
the Assumption. 

‘The forbidding aspect of God, as Power, which had been presented 
in the Mosaic matrix of Judaism, had not been ousted completely or 
permanently by the consoling aspect of God as Love which had been 
presented in the Christian revelation. Islam had broken with Christianity 
in order to reinstate Yahweh under the name of Allah; and, in the 
Christian scheme itself, the lineaments of Yahweh were recognizable 
not only in the First Person of the Trinity, who had become Man's 
Father without having ceased to be his Lord, but also in the Second 
Person, who had become Man's judge as well as Man's saviour. This 
aspect of Christ as the Almighty Judge (pantokrdtor) had been em- 
phasized by the Eastern Orthodox Church, and thestern and melancholy. 
bearded figure which was the latter-day conventional representation of 
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Christ in this role in Orthodox iconography bore no recognizable 
resemblance to the mild and gracious likeness of Orpheus in which the 
Primitive Church had depicted her conception of the Good Shepherd. 
on the walls of the Catacombs. In a Western Christian Church the same 
Tudaizing reversion from emphasis on God's loving intimacy with Man 
to emphasis on God's formidable transcendence had asserted itself, at a 
later stage, in the Protestant Reformation; and, when the enforcement 
of the political regulation Cuius Regio Eius Religio! had deprived Western 
Christians of the opportunity of making a personal choice between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, and had made Religion in Western 
Christendom depend again upon the accident of the subject's birth- 
place, the craving for a return to a more Judaic view of God, which had 
been debarred from expressing itself any longer through the channel of 
Protestantism in a France in which Catholicism had succeeded in re- 
establishing itself as the religion of the state, had found satisfaction on 
French soil in Jansenism, which was the nearest approach to Calvinism 
that could be contrived within a Catholic framework? 

‘Thus, where the intimate aspect of God's relation to Man had been 
to the fore, the transcendent aspect had persistently reasserted its claim 
to due consideration; but, in obedience to the same law’ of psychological 
‘compensation, the converse tendency had likewise been persistently at 
work where the transcendent aspect had been dominant. The Christian 
revelation of God incarnate in Jesus Christ had not been the first 
intimation to Jewish souls of the truth that God is Love. The Mosaic 
presentation of Yahweh as a Jealous God, readily moved to anger, had 
been supplemented by the Prophetic presentation of Him as abounding 
in mercy and loving-kindness seven hundred years before the Christian 
Gospel was first preached; and this pre-Christian Judaism had even 
relaxed the rigidity of its monotheism so far as to associate with its 
One and Indivisible God a Word? and a Wisdom which—when per- 
sonified on the excuse that the one was merely an utterance and the 
other merely an attribute—had come near to anticipating the Second 
and Third Persons of the Christian Trinity in Unity. It is noteworthy 
that the same craving to give expression to the intimate aspect of God's: 
relation with Man should have asserted itself in Islam, which had 
originally stood for an uncompromising reversion to a Jewish mono- 
theism from a Christian ‘polytheism’. 

‘The orthodox Islamic Sunnah had no sooner established itself than 
it was challenged by a Shi'ah which had found new suffering saviours 
incarnate in the persons of ‘Ali, Hasan, and Husayn and which was 
carried by enthusiasts to the extreme of identifying ‘Alt with God. The 
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strength and ubiquity of the demand for a divine saviour in human 
form in an Islamic World that was officially dedicated to the dogmas of 
unitarianism and transcendence is indicated by the persistent revival of 
Shi'ism after persistent attempts to repress it in almost every province 
of Dar-al-Islim; and, when, in the early years of the sixteenth century 
of the Christian Era, the political regulation Cuius Regio Eius Reli 
was imposed in the Iranic Muslim World, a generation before its imposi- 
tion in Western Christendom, in consequence of a personal clash 
between Isma'fl Shah Safawi and Sultan Selim I ‘Osmanili,! the same 
thing happened in sixteenth-century Turkey as in seventeenth-century 
France. When Muslims were deprived of the opportunity of making a 
personal choice between the Sunnah and the Shi'ah owing to the official 
establishment of Sunnism as the religion of the Ottoman Empire and 
Shi'ism as the religion of the Safawi Empire, the craving for a God 
Incarnate found satisfaction on Ottoman soil in the Bektashi Order of 
Dervishes and in the Qyzyl Bash village communities that were affliated 
to it? Bektashism was a crypto-Shi'ism which discreetly refrained from 
advertising its religious beliefs and from translating them into political 
action in favour of the Safawi cause; and the Ottoman Government 
found it politic tacitly to tolerate this politically innocuous version of 
Shi'ism, because it realized that this was the smallest ration of an indis- 
pensable spiritual vitamin, lacking in the Sunnah, to which the spiritually 
starved subjects of a Sunni Government could safely be reduced without 
danger of a political explosion. It was notorious that Bektashism was the 
regimental religion of the Janissaries, and it has been estimated that, 
under the Later Ottoman Empire, more than half of the Turkish- 
speaking Muslim population was addicted to crypto-Shi'ism in some 
form. 

The pre-emergence in Judaism, and re-emergence in Islam, of the 
intimate aspect of God's relation to Man which is prominent in Chris- 
tianity is not, however, so remarkable as the assertion of this intimate 
aspect in Buddhism, where the apparently ubiquitous and perpetual 
human craving for an expression of it actually availed to bring about the 
tour de force of bag ajra the Mahāyāna—a consoling popular gon 
offering salvation by faith in a bodhisattvat out of the forbidding 
Primitive Buddhist philosophy of the Hinayana.* 

If we pass now from the question of God's relation to Man to the 
tension between congregational and individual worship, we shall en- 
counter, in this different field, the same spectacle of a tug-of-war 
between two antithetical but equally importunate spiritual needs. The 
*'priestcraft and ‘ritualism’ which Primitive Christianity had rejected in 
reaction to a priest-ridden and law-bound Judaism had conspicuously 


1 See I i. 382-400. 
2 See ings, J. K; The Bektashi Order of Doreishes (London 1937, Luzac). 
3 See IV. iv. 6869 and V. v. rr and 296, in the present Study; and inge, op. 
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reasserted itself in both the Eastern Orthodox and the Western Catholic. 
Christian Church; and in the Protestant Western Christian Church— 
which, on this issue, had originally been a reversion, not to Judaism, 
but to Primitive Christianity—it had again reasserted itself in Episco- 
palianism in general and in Anglo-Catholicism in particular. A priest- 
hood and ritual reminiscent of those of the Orthodox and Catholic 
Christian churches had likewise been conjured by the Mahayàna out 
of the simple fellowship of the Primitive Buddhist monastic community, 
Yet the institutional form of worship had never been exempt from 
challenge by the personal form that was its antithesis, Both Islam and 
Protestantism stood, in general, like Primitive Christianity, for a rever- 
sion from 'priestcraft to a direct personal communion between the 
individual soul and God; and this perennial need, which had asserted 
itself as Protestantism in a Western Christendom, had similarly asserted 
itself in a Russian Orthodox Christendom in divers dissenting sects." 

Finally, if we glance at the vicissitudes in the relation between 
Church and State, we shall observe that, on this issue, Islam had stood 
for a reversion from Christianity to a ‘totalitarian’ paganism of the 
Hellenic type; and we shall also observe that, by contrast with a Western 
Christendom, an Eastern Orthodox Christendom, in its re-subjection of 
the Church to the State,? as in its re-minting of the image of Christ in 
the likeness of the First Person of the Trinity, had moved in the same 
direction as Islam, though without having had quite that courage of its 
convictions which had been one of Islam's virtues. The same tendency 
had eventually overtaken the Western Church in its turn since the 
failure of the Medieval Papacy to achieve the Hildebrandine ideal of a 
Respublica Christiana in which a commonwealth of parochial secular 
states was to find its unity under the auspices of the Apostle at Rome;3 
and it was significant that, in a Modern Western Christendom, this 
re-subjection of the Church to the State had not been confined to 
Protestant countries in which the supreme ecclesiastical power had been. 
transferred, since the Reformation, from the Pope to the secular sovereign. 
of a parochial principality. Catholic sovereigns had been as Orthodox- 
minded as their Protestant cousins in the keenness of their appetite to 
arrogate to themselves as many of the Pope's ecclesiastical prerogatives 
as they might find themselves able to filch without putting themselves 
outside the pale of the Catholic Communion. 

‘Thus the tension produced by the separation of the Church from the 
State at the birth of the higher religions had persistently sought relief i 
a remerging of the Church into an undifferentiated ‘totalitarian’ 
order of the primitive kind. Yet the tendency to separation had no less 
persistently reasserted itself. In Islam it had been reasserted in the 

lhi'ah; and in a Safawi and post-Safawi Persian Empire, in which the 
Shi'ah had been converted into the established religion of a state by a. 
tour de force, the secular authorities had never succeeded in taming the 
mujtahids-—not even those who were resident at Qum, under the Persian 


2 For these Russian Orthodox Christian Non-conformits, tee TT. ii. 222, 
2 See TV. iv. 320-408 and 92-623. 
3 Bec IV. iv. grata, 4 See IV. iv. $78. 
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Government's nose, not to speak of their still more authoritative 
brethren who laid down the law for the Persian Government's subjects 
from fastnesses in the Shi'i holy cities of ‘Iraq which had been beyond 
the range of the Persian Government's arm since AD. 1546, when 
Suleymin the Magnificent had carriod the Oroman frontier ih down 
to the head of the Persian Gulf? This latent power, exercised on critical 
occasions, of not only defying but coercing the otherwise omnipotent 
secular authorities was characteristic, not only of the mujtahids in and 
on the margin of a Shr'i Persian Empire, but of the anchorites in Ortho- 
dox Christian states.? Even in the realm of the Sunnah, the Commander 
of the Faithful, omnipotent though he had been in secular affairs, had 
had to defer, in matters of religion, to a consensus (ima) of the doctors 
of the religious law (Shari'ah);* and, in Protestant countries in which 
the secular sovereign had succeeded in acquiring the ecclesiastical pre- 
rogatives of an East Roman Emperor in Orthodox Christendom, the 
inevitable Shi'ah had presented itself in the shape of nonconformist 
"free churches’. 

‘This ebb and flow in which, in the history of the higher religions, 
antithetical features of religious life had asserted and reasserted them- 
selves against one another in divers fields, without any of them ever 
either succeeding in permanently suppressing their opposites or suc- 
cumbing to being permanently suppressed for their own part, might 
throw some light on the relations between the elemental practices and 
beliefs of the higher religions and the permanent needs of the Human 
Psyche, 

"The historical phenomena suggested that the distinctive spiritual 
stance of each of the higher religions must have been so oriented as to 
give some of the more important of these permanent psychic needs their. 
due satisfaction, but that, just because cach single religion had been 
thus effectively oriented towards satisfying certain particular needs, any 
single religion would inevitably prove not to be sufficiently catholic to 
be able to meet all the Psyche's permanent needs without making a 
tacit confession of its own congenital limitations by the impressively 
humble act of borrowing from one or more of the other historic higher 
religions some of the elements that inevitably would be lacking in the 
debtor religion’s own spiritual gamut. In thus receiving from abroad 
elements overlooked in, because antithetical to, its own distinctively 
limited standpoint, a religion would be found guilty of inconsistency 
and self-stultification only in the verdict of a judge who took seriously 
the claim—officially filed by each of the Judaistic higher religions—that 
it alone was a uniquely complete and all-sufficient revelation of the 
"Truth and vehicle of Salvation for all human souls on Earth, and that 
any other so-called ‘religions’ that might have had the hardihood to file 

1 In Persia in A.D. 1924 the mujtahid of Qum had prevented the dictator Risk Khin 
Pahlavi from following bis Ottoman Turkish contemporary Mustafi Kemal's esample 
by proclaiming a republic (see Survey of International Affairs, 1925, vol. i (Oxford 
2525, University Pret), p. 537- 

T'bee T 1. 390. 3 See pp. 388-90, above, 

$ A crucial eaae in which the Grand Mufti Sheykh Jem is reported to have prevailed 
over the formidable Ottoman Padithih Selim the Ciim, has been noticed in Y. Y, 790 
ay, end in V. vi 204, 0 
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an identical claim were debased coins, which a rash soul would accept 
at their face value at its mortal peril since in these other currencies the 
best part of Religion’s essential gold content had been replaced by an 
alloy.* It would be more just, as well as more merciful, to judge the 
attitude of each religion towards its fellows, not by its official professions, 
but by its practical conduct, and, on this practical criterion, a receptivity 
that was inconsistent with a pretension to self-sufficiency was to be 
taken as a sign of grace because it would be a sign of a practical humility 
underlying a verbal parade of hybris. 

It might further be inferred from this historic receptivity of each of 
the higher religions to the diversely distinctive genius of each of the 
other representatives of its species that a claim to catholicity, which, 
when filed by any single higher religion, was tacitly refuted by the record 
of its own syncretistic practice, might be valid if it were to be filed on 
behalf, not of any single higher religion exclusively, but of all the higher 
religions collectively. A salutary impulse, in the hearts of some, at least, 
of the adherents of each higher religion, to win access to this catholic 
revelation of the Truth and catholic means of Salvation, that were to be 
found in all the higher religions taken together, would then account for 
those constant psychological tensions in the bosom of the body social 
and in the secret places of the individual soul which, in the institutional 
history of Religion, had been reflected in the constant antithetical 
tendencies that have been coming to our notice in this Annex. 

If these tensions and conflicts are thus to be diagnosed as symptoms 
of a struggle to achieve a catholicity in Religion which was not to be 
found in the distinctive standpoint of any single one of the histori 
higher religions, the question then arises whether the limitations di 
played by each of the higher religions were merely unfortunate historical 
accidents, or whether the historic orientation of each religion, from 
which each religion’s distinctive limitations had manifestly arisen, was 
the inevitable adaptation of a human institution to some intrinsic and 
fundamental feature in the pattern of Human Nature. Some light on 
the answer to this question might perhaps be obtained by a confront: 
tion of the phenomena which we have just been considering in the hi 
tory of Religion with certain apparently analogous phenomena in the 
structure of the Psyche that had been brought to light in oncof the leading 
schools of a post-Modern Western science of Psychology. If, in the light 
of these religious phenomena, we look at the chart of psychological types 
which had been plotted out by the pioneer explorer C. G. Jung? can 
we tentatively discern any correspondences between these permanent 
types of psychic orientation and the historic orientations of the living 
higher religions, and (to push our analysis a stage further) between the 
sub-varieties of the psychological types and the orientations of the sects 
into which each of the higher religions had come to be divided? 
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Jung distinguishes two antithetical attitudes and four diverse faculties! 
of the Psyche which occur in a variety of combinations—though not all 
the mathematically conceivable combinations are possible in real life. 
‘The two attitudes are an ‘introversion’ towards the inner world of the 
Psyche (the microcosm) and an ‘extraversion’ towards the outer world 
of Objective Reality (the macrocosm). The four faculties are thinking, 
feeling, sensation,? and intuition.? Both the attitudes and all the four 
faculties are to be found in the psychological ‘make-up’ of every human 
being; the psychological differences between individuals which stamp 
them as representatives of different psychological types arise, not from. 
the presence or absence of this or that psychological element (all the 
six elements being present in every psyche), but from differences in 
these omnipresent elements’ relative strength and degree of develop- 
ment. Thus the ‘introvert? end ‘extravert’ types are those in which 
respectively ‘introversion’ and ‘extraversion’ is the dominant attitude 
but not the exclusive one, since the subordinate attitudeis not eliminated 
but is merely repressed into the Subconscious; and similarly, in a classi- 
fication by faculties instead of by attitudes, the thinking, feeling, sen- 
sory,* and intuitive types are those in which the faculty from which the 
type is named is the predominant one in the sense of being the faculty 
of which the Consciousness is the most clearly aware and over which 
the Will has the greatest power of control. The faculties that are sub- 
ordinated in each type are not eliminated in that type; if they cannot be 
taken into the service of the predominant faculty as its auxiliaries, they 
are repressed into the Subconscious, where they lead an outlaw’s life of 
their own beyond the range of the Consciousness and the Will—hover- 
ing as qàzüqs on the fringe of the Great Khan’s realm’ and awaiting 
their opportunity to take their revenge (if the repression is unduly 
severe) by breaking out into disconcerting revolts against the ascendancy 
of a consciously organized and deliberately directed upper level of the 
Psyche. 

‘The four faculties range themselves in two pairs: 

‘Thinking and feeling are rational—controlled by judgement and 
proceeding in accordance with logical steps. . . . Intuition and sensation, 
‘on the other hand, are essentially irrational [even] in their differentiated 
[i.e. in their conscious] form. They do not proceed by logical steps, but 
their conclusions seem to come of themselves without the intervention 
of the intermediary processes. Intuition suddenly finds itself at the end of 
the road, but has no idea of how it got there; whereas sensation finds 
itself sitting firmly upon an established fact, without any concern as to 
the implications of that fact or its relation to past and future—it simply 
ds a fact,” 


{le word asus used here in place of Jung's ova word function 
3 In this Jungian termi 
apprehension of brute facts in 
TA Catholic friend of the writer's comments: “If we remember the story of Martha 
and Macy, we have there in simple form the two different kinds of soul: extravert and 
Introvert. I we examine the first disciples, we find the various types." E 
Sensory. is used here as the adjective corresponding to the mirtantive ‘sensation’ 
in Jung's meaning of this latter word. 
1 See V. v. 282-4. 
6 Wickes, op. cit; pp. 57-58. 
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‘This grouping of the faculties is the limiting factor in the articulation 
of the main psychological types into sub-types. For while the predomi- 
nant faculty always has one auxiliary which is likewise on the level of 
Consciousness, so that the main types defined by predominant faculties 
fall into sub-types defined by their auxiliaries, it is not practically 
possible for the dominant faculty to associate with itself, as its auxiliary, 
every one of the three other faculties, It cannot enter into this relation 
with the sister faculty belonging to the same pair as itself (the discrimi- 
nating rational or the perceptive irrational pair, as the case may be). This 
sister faculty is condemned, ex officio affinitatis, to be repressed into the 
Subconscious, because the Consciousness cannot serve two masters 
simultaneously, even when one of them is under the other's command, if 
they have an identical modus operandi but make use of it for incompatible 
purposes; and for this reason the predominant faculty's choice of 
auxiliary faculties is confined to one between the two faculties of the 
‘opposite pair—cither of which is a possible junior partner for the 
predominant faculty, because it operates in a different psychic style, 
so that there is no possibility of a clash between the two associates. 
‘This means that each main type is articulated in practice into only two 
sub-types and not into the mathematically conceivable three. 

Tn the light of this summary exposition of the Jungian classification 
of psychological types we may perhaps tentatively draw the equations, 
set out on the accompanying table,? between types and religions. 

In the classification by attitudes the four living higher religions seemed 
to range themselves clearly into an ‘introvert’ and an ‘extravert’ pair 
on the criterion of their respective readings of the nature of Ultimate 
Reality. In the eyes of the two religions of Indic origin, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Ultimate Reality—the Brahman of the Hindu theology and 
the Nirvana of the Buddhist—was impersonal and the approach to It 
was to be found by the conscious personality in turning inwards to 
remerge itself in the Subconscious. By contrast, in the eyes of the two 
religions of Judaic origin, Christianity and Islam, the Ultimate Reality 
‘was a Personal God, and the approach to Him was to be found by the 
human soul in turning outwards to enter into a communion with God 
which would prove to be, not a relinguishment of personality, but the 
human personality's raison d'étre and consummation. 

‘When we come to the classification by faculties we find that, unlike 
the classification by attitudes, it cuts across the grouping of the religions 
according to ther historical origins, Indic and Judae; for the rationally 
discriminating pair of faculties was represented by Hinduism and 
Christianity, and the irrationally perceptive pair by Islam and Buddhism. 
"The predominant faculty in Hinduism was thinking; for its mainspring 
was a thought (inherited by Hinduism from the Indic school of philo- 
sophy) which was perhaps the most difficult that was conceivable for 
the Rational Human Intellect. This key-thought of Hinduism was the 
comprehension, by the Consciousness, of its psychic antithesis the 
Subconscious, and the realization that this subconscious underworld of 
the consciously individual soul was, not merely impersonal, but supra- 
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personal! By contrast, the predominance in Christianity of the faculty 
of feeling was proclaimed in the three words ‘God is Love"; which 
were the heart of the Christian revelation. The predominance in Islam. 
of the faculty of ‘sensation’, in the Jungian meaning of an uncritical 
apprehension of matters of fact, wa no less clearly displayed in the 
Islamic confession of faith — There is no god but the God, and Muham- 
mad is The Apostle of the God’—and in the Islamic commandments 
to observe the five hours of prayer and to make the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Cities of the Hijāz. The predominance in Buddhism of the 
faculty of intuition was intimated in the sudden flash of enlightenment 
in the soul of the Founder in which his way of salvation had first revealed 
itself and which the followers of the Zen school of the Mahayana 
strove to recapture, In that supreme moment of his vigil under the 
Bodhi Tree, there had burst upon the Buddha's soul a perception that 
Desire is the fuel of Pain, and that the extinction of Desire is the 
means of self-release from the Sorrowful Wheel of Existence into a 
peace that passeth all understanding: the haven of Niredna. 

"To follow out our interpretation of the higher religions in terms of 
psychological types, we have also to consider the sub-types and to 
take note of the faculties that, in each type and sub-type, are not even 
taken into partnership with the predominant faculty as auxiliaries, but 
are repressed into the Subconscious. 

In Hinduism one of the predominant thinking faculty's two auxiliaries 
was the faculty of sensation, which here found expression in ritual; 
and, since the stimulation of thought by sensation in the service of an 
“introvert” religion was an elsewhere unfamiliar phenomenon, this 
combination of these two faculties with the ‘introvert’ attitude in 
Hinduism accounted for the impression—made on non-Hindu observers 
—of an incongruity between the etherially sophisticated conceptions 
ofthe Hindu theology and the crassly primitive ites that were practised 
by the esoterically instructed adepts as well as by the ignorant masses. 
The truth, no doubt, was that, for the Hindu adept, an external rite 
had an inner meaning that eluded the mental eye of the non-Hindu 
critic, 

The other auxiliary faculty in Hinduism was intuition; and the 
partnership between intuition and thought in an ‘introvert’ religion 
had borne fruit in the psychological exercise and experience of Hindu 
mysticism (yoga). Mysticism and ritualism might appear to stand at 
opposite poles; yet, if this had been the gamut of Hinduism's spiritual 
capacity, it would still have been so inadequate a response to Man's 


2 In the language of the Indic school of philosophy this truth was conveyed in the 
qup tat tbe Aiman (Sou) ves erts wien Breiman (Oimais Redit. 
IE Ria proposition was to be taken, au pied de a etr, e signifying a complete equate 
of God with the Collective Subtoneious underlying the Persona? Subconscious that 
nderies the Conscious Personality (in terms of Jung a psychology), the Tadic philoso- 
‘here and ther disciple the Hindu theologians had assuredly gore beyond the evidence, 
And, in the belief of the writer of this Study, their guess bad also missed the matie ot 
fm issue which was the supreme question in the quest for religtous truth, On this point 
DIY DX AN Py John fv, Sand 16. 
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spiritual needs that it never could have won and retained the allegiance 
of a quarter of the Human Race. 

One crying need of Human Nature—which had been amply satisfied 
in Christianity, Islam, and the Mahayanian sub-type of Buddhism—is 
Man’s craving for a personal God with whom he, as another personality, 
can establish a relation; and in Hinduism this universal and impor- 
tunate human demand had been met by the worship of Vishnu in his 
innumerable avatars in human form. In this ‘extraverted’ worship of 
the Ultimate Reality in personal epiphanies, Hinduism might be said 
to be making a concession to Human Nature at the price of doing some 
violence to its own genius, if its mainspring was correctly described as 
an ‘introverted’ intellectual comprehension of the impersonal under- 
world underlying a Human Consciousness. There were, however, other 
aspects of the worships of Vishnu and of Shiva in which they showed 
themselves true to Hindu type; for an unsophisticated Hindu could 
find ‘sensational’ satisfaction in the liturgies of the Shaiva and Vaish- 
nava churches, while an esoterically instructed Hindu would under- 
stand that even the personalities of the Gods were ‘in the last analysis" 
‘ephemeral and illusory phenomena, and that their significance lay in 
symbolizing in myriad guises an intuitively perceived rotation of the 
Wheel of Existence, in which Maya was ever arising out of Brahman, 
and ever sinking back into It again—like the misty exhalations which 
the Sun’s lust is ever drawing up out of the Ocean in order ever to be. 
letting them drop down again to Earth in the falling rain, to run back 
to the Ocean in the flowing rivers. 

‘Thus Hinduism, which was dedicated to ‘introverted’ thought, had 
widened the range of its psychological appeal by making the most of 
the partnership of Hindu thought with both sensation and intuition, 
‘The faculty for which Hinduism had found no recognized place was 
thought's incompatible sister, feeling. It was true that, inasmuch as no 
fundamental faculty of the Psyche can ever be completely and perman- 
ently banished, the faculty of feeling had forced its way up again from 
the subconscious on to the conscious level of Hindu religious life. 
In the worships of Shiva and Vishnu there was an emotional element 
in the personal relation between the worshipper and his God which, 
on the worshipper's side, took the form of personal devotion (bhakti)? 
and on the God's side was expressed in his sexual passion for his female 
consort (sati). This emotional element was manifestly akin to the 
feeling which was the leading note in Christianity and also in the 
Shri form of Islam and in the Mahayanian form of Buddhism, though, 


Charon's simile in the passage of Lucian quoted in V. vi 133. 
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by comparison with these other expressions of it, some of its expressions 
in Hinduism looked crudely archaic to non-Hindu eyes and felt re- 
pulsively sensual to non-Hindu susceptibilities. 

An apparent absence of love and absence of zeal for righteousness 
were the negative aspects of Hinduism that were apt to strike non- 
Hindu observers the most painfully.! They would recall the opening 
colloquy between Arjuna and Krishna in the Bhagavadgita, in which, 
on a battlefield before battle is joined, the human hero confides to the. 
god his heart-rending doubt whether Man can be justified, even in ‘a 
good cause’, in doing such evil as to fight and slay his fellow human 
beings; and they would be shocked by the coldness of Krishna's meta- 
physical solution for Arjuna's moral problem. 


"Your words are wise, Arjuna, but your sorrow is for nothing. . . . 
"That Reality which pervades the Universe is indestructible. No one has 
power to change the Changeless. Bodies are said to die, but That which 
possesses the body is eternal. It cannot be limited or destroyed. Therefore 
you must fight. 

‘Some say this Atman 
Is slain, and others 
Call Te the slayer: 
‘They know nothing. 
How can It slay 

Or who shall slay It? 


To non-Hindu observers, whose approach to Religion was not an 
essentially intellectual one, Krishna's academic exposition of the Sub- 
conscious as being the Ultimate Reality would seem so irrelevant to 
Arjuna's pressing practical problem of conduct that it might be suspect. 
of being deliberately evasive,? were it not notorious that Hindu minds 


and sage Minibka-Vigagar, which has been translated into English by G. U. Pope 
{Gries 990, University Pross). An appreciation of the Trendragan wil be found tn 
ior Sir Chi: Him and uditi (London 1921, Arnold, vos), vol ly 
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1 See Ve vi, 145-6 und 151-2. 
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were utterly sincere in their belief that Man’s spiritual nourishment was 
to be found in an intellectual stone and not in moral bread’ (to give their 
Christian names to Hindu values). The non-Hindu reader of the 
Bhagavadeità would suffer the same moral shock when he turned from. 
the classic Hindu religious poem to gaze upon a visual presentation of 
Shiva dancing the rhythmic ebb and flow of the phenomenal aspect of 
the ‘Cosmos. fn one of these masterpieces of the Tamil bronze-caster's 
art the naive non-Hindu spectator would marvel at the virtuosity with 
which the snake-like swarm of writhing arms and legs was weaving 
a pattern for which the whirling Wheel of Existence had provided a 
frame, till he would be horrified by noticing the contrast between the 
misery of the trampled human figure on whose back one gracefully 
dancing divine foot was poised,? and the unconcerned serenity of the 
divine countenance. If that bronze could speak, its utterance could be 
nothing but 

‘I am indifferent to all born things; there is none whom I hate, none 
whom I love.’> 

"When we pass from Hinduism to Christianity, we find that the here 
predominant feeling faculty’s pair of auxiliaries is the same as the 
thinking faculty’s pair in the Hindu Weltanschauung, and that, here 
again, the auxiliary faculty of sensation finds expression in ritual. In 
the congregational rite of the Eucharist the Christian worshipper 
achieved an experience of entering into communion with a God who 
"was Love. This association, in Christianity, of the two faculties of 
feeling and sensation in the service of an ‘extravert’ religion accounted 
for the impression—made on non-Christian observers—of an incon- 
gruity between the etherially sublime feelings that united with his 
worshippers a God who had become man and had suffered death on 
the Cross, and the strangely primitive rite in which this communion 
‘was consummated, What had Christ to do with Tammuz, or Christ's body 
and blood with the corn and wine that were deified because they were 
the material food of Homo Agricola The answer was that, in Christian 
hearts for whom God was Love, the ritual of a primitive food-god 
had become a vehicle for Christian feeling. 

In Christianity, as in Hinduism, the other auxiliary faculty was 
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intuition; and, in Christianity likewise, the partnership of intuition 
with the predominant faculty had borne fruit in mysticism—though in 
an ‘extravert’ religion for whose followers the Ultimate Reality was a 
Personal God the mystic’s goal had been a Beatific Vision in which the 
human party to the encounter would retain the personality without 
which he would be unable to glory in God—in contrast to the Hindu 
mystic’s goal of a Beatific Union in which the personality would be 
merged in an impersonal reality transcending it! Yet neither the 
‘extravert’ mystical nor the ‘extravert’ sacramental way of communion 
adequately met the spiritual needs of ‘introverted’ Christian souls; and, 
in psychological terms, this explained why the Protestant movement in 
a Western Christian Church had parted company with the Western 
Catholics as well as with their Eastern Orthodox co-religionists on the 
issue of the method and mode of communion between God and Man. 

In the Jungian terminology, Protestantism was an attempt to provide, 
within a Christian framework, for the psychological needs of ‘feeling 
introverts’ by doing some violence to the genius of a religion which, in 
its classic form, appealed specifically to ‘fecling extraverts’. In the 
Protestant’s experience the real presence of Christ was to be found 
neither in the Beatific Vision nor in the rite of the Eucharist, but in the 
overwhelming spiritual event of a sudden ineffable change in the 
Christian’s heart which certified its own authenticity by carrying with 
it a conviction that the sinner was saved. Yet even this tour de force of 
leading a Protestant canal out of the river of Catholic and Orthodox 
Christian tradition had not availed to bring the living waters of Chris- 
tianity within the reach of every soul that was athirst. Introversion 
could never be complete in a religion for which the Ultimate Reality was 
a personal God; and the Protestantism that had succeeded in giving a 
limited expression to the ‘introvert’ attitude was as much at a loss as 
every other form of Christianity gs with the faculty of 
thought. A Hindu observer of Christianity could hardly fail to be struck. 
by the repression here of a thinking faculty which in Hinduism was 
dominant; and the Hindu critic would not be much impressed when, 
in reply, the Christian apologist pointed to an historic chain of mighty 
Christian thinkers extending from the author of the Fourth Gospel to 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

"It is true’, our Hindu would retort, ‘that, when you drive Nature 
out with a pitch-fork she will insist on coming back sooner or later.? 
You have already suggested to me that the feeling faculty, which is 
repressed in Hinduism, has reasserted itself in the archaic form in which 
it presents itself in bhakti ; and I readily concede that in Christianity the 
repressed faculty of thinking has re-asserted itself likewise. Considering 
that the earliest Christian mission-field happened to be the domain of an 
Hellenic Society which was almost as intellectual as its Indic contem- 
porary, and further considering how prone you Hellenistic Westerners 
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and Byzantines have been to fall under the spell of an ancestral Hellenic 
mode of thought, what else could Christian Evangelists and Christian 
Fathers do but make an attempt at translating the Christian mythology 
into the language of the Hellenic school of philosophy? I am not 
surprised at the attempt, but I am also not impressed by the achieve- 
ment. In the great Gothic cathedral, of which your Christian Weltan- 
schauung reminds me, a re-intruding Intellect has advertised its presence 
in the ingeniously intricate tracery of the windows and in the gorge- 
ously coloured glass; but the tracery does not fulfil any architectural 
function; if the whole of it were removed, the roof and the tower 
‘would still rest securely, as now, on the massive masonry of irrational 
walls and columns; and, as for the stained glass, if you were to remove 
that too, why, you would be letting in the sunshine in all its glory to put 
to shame the ‘dim religious light’* now cast by the few discreetly 
selected rays which the glass admits—and tones down in their transit. 

"To drop parables and use plain language’, our Hindu exegete might 
proceed, ‘I feel little respect for the Christian application of thought to 
Christianity because your Christian thinkers do not dare to have the 
courage of their convictions. The characteristic virtue of thought is to 
follow the argument whithersoever it may lead; if thought flinches 
from fulfilling this first commandment of intellectual honesty, it 
commits» stultifying sin against its own nature; and this is the moral 
infirmity by which your Christian thinking is invalidated. Your im- 
posing Summa Theologiae is confined within the prison-walls of a 
mythology which your hearts have dictated to your heads; andin matters 
of religion Christianity allows the Intellect to operate only under a 
perpetual edict serving notice “Thus far and no farther”. What is the 
World to think of a Christian intelligence that consents to work under 
conditions that make nonsense of the Intellect’s essential function? 
Your Christian moral sensibilities are excruciated, you say, in the 
Bhagavadgita, by Sri Krishna’s intellectual liquidation of Arjuna’s 
moral scruples. But is not the ruthless trenchancy of the poem's reason- 
ing, which to you is repugnant, the best evidence of its intellectual 
integrity? If you are morally shocked by Krishna, I am intellectually 
unconvinced by Aquinas; and I am proud—however high your Christian 
judgement may rate the moral price—that my Hinduism does not 
sacrifice honest thinking to prejudiced sentiment.” 

This mutual misunderstanding between two higher religions in 
which the thinking faculty and the feeling faculty were respectively 
predominant was perhaps inevitable on the showing of the Jungian 
psychology. These two ‘rational’ faculties were at odds with one another 
because they were using the same discriminatory modus operandi at 
cross-purposes. To conclude our inquiry we have still to review the 
‘two other higher religions, in which the ‘irrational’ perceptive faculties, 
sensation and intuition, were predominant, and in which thinking and 
feeling were auxiliary. 

In Islam, in which the predominant faculty was an apprehension of 
matters of fact which Jung had labelled ‘sensation’, the thinking faculty 

1 Milton: Il Peneror, 
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had played a more responsible part than in Christianity—not in the 
sense that Islamic theologians could be held to have surpassed their 
Christian confrères in intellectual prowess, but because in Islam the 
Intellect had enjoyed the advantage of doing its work as a junior partner 
of the predominant faculty and not as an unauthorized intruder. In 
building the Founder's modest legacy of isolated and unorganized 
tenets and commandments into the vast and solid structure of the 
Shari ah, the Sunni theologians had, it is true, laboured under the same 
restrictive building regulations as their Christian brother masons. They 
had been constrained to make use of the materials handed out to them, 
and to take these materials as they had found them, however inappro- 

iate these might have been for usein an intellectual structure. But they 
fad profited by the paucity of the dijecta membra that they had int 
herited from the Prophet—like the architects of the Ka'bah, who had 
had a free hand to build all the rest of their fane in whatever material 
and whatever style might suit them best, so long as they duly embedded 
in it, undesecrated by the chisel, one single uncouth but sacrosanct 
Black Stone, whereas the Christian theologians, under instructions to 
elicit a law of logic out of the law of Love, might be likened on our 
analogy to builders who had found themselves furnished with the 
fruit of the Tree of Life in quantities sufficient for building a Tower 
of Babel if only fruit-pulp were a practicable building material. 

While the Sunni Shari'ah was a monument of the thinking faculty's 
service as an auxiliary to the matter-of-fact sensory faculty in Islam, 
the feeling faculty, which here had been the other auxiliary, had expressed. 
itself in the Shi‘ah—'the sect” par excellence, which had broken away 
from the Sunnah in order to minister to an elemental human need that. 
the Sunnah could not satisfy. 

‘Though orthodox Islam shared with Christianity the 'extravert" 
vision of Ultimate Reality as a personal God, the significant aspect of 
the divine personality was not the same in the sight of the two religions. 
If a Sunni Muslim were called upon to describe God in three words, 
he would be constrained to write, not ‘God is Love’, but ‘God is Power". 
But this hard fact of God's power is no satisfying substitute for the 
warm feeling of God's love; and, if the eruption of Islam in reaction 
to Christianity was evidence that God's aspect as Power could not be 
depreciated with impunity, the break-away of the Shi'ah from the 
Sunnah within the bosom of Islam was an illustration of the nemesis 
incurred by depreciating God's aspect as Love. The portrait of the 
One True God that had been painted by Muhammad belied the con- 
ventional epithets that had followed His name into the Qur'an like 
echoes from the New Testament and from the Prophets of Judah and 
Israel. The God to whose love Muhammad had paid lip-service by 
calling him ‘the Merciful, the Compassionate’ (ar-Rahman, ar-Rahim) 
had been depicted by Him as aloof and arbitrary and vindictive; an 
accordingly Muslim hearts that had been athirst for Love had found in 
an intimately human ‘Ali what they had been unable to find in an 
inhumanly transcendant Allah. 

For Shi‘, ‘Alt had the pathos of the incarnate saviour who ‘came unto 
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his own, and his own received him not'; and the Passion of ‘Alf's 
martyred son Husayn was annually commemorated in the Shi't World 
with an emotion that reminded a Christian spectator of the traditional 
Christian feeling about the Passion of Christ. Indeed, as we have seen, 
there were Shi'i extremists who, in their unavowed esoteric doctrine, 
identified ‘Ali with God and ascribed the same divinity to his physical 
descendants the Imams;> and these outright 'Ali-worshippers would 
have no consciousness of blasphemy in applying to their God Incarnate 
the context of the verse from the Gospel according to Saint John that 
we have quoted above as expressing the feelings of the more moderate 
followers of the Shi'ah. The extremists would assert of 'Ali that ‘the 
‘World was made by Him’,t and they would arrogate to themselves the 
dating claim that, ‘as many as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on His names 

Yet, while the Shi'ah offered the Muslim an intimate instead of a 
forbidding epiphany of a personal God, both sects of Islam would have 
repressed the faculty of intuition and the attitude of ‘introversion’ if 
these two ubiquitous elements in ‘the make-up’ of the Human Psyche 
had not risen in revolt and forced their way back into the conscious life 
of Islam, in defiance of a system in which there was no acknowledged 
room for them. ‘Islamic mysticism’, like ‘Christian philosophy’, was 
virtually a contradictio in adjecto. Yet, just as the Religion of Love had « 
managed to find a place for a magnificent intellectual construction that 
had no organic function in the Christian scheme of things, so the Religion 
of Matter of Fact had contrived to harbour a school of mysticism which 
could bear comparison with its Christian counterpart—though no 
doubt, in both Hindu and Mahayanian eyes, this Christian and 
Islamic yoga would seem to be all but stultified by an apparently wilful 
refusal to see through a Judaic hallucination (as the Beatific Vision 
would seem to be in Indic eyes) of a personal God masquerading as the 
Ultimate Reality. 

In Buddhism the same two sister discriminatory faculties that served 
as alternative auxiliaries in Islam had lent their services to a predominant 
perceptive faculty which in this case was not sensation but intuition. 
‘The thinking faculty co-operated with intuition in the Hinayāna, and 
the feeling faculty in the Mahāyāna. The Hinayina was a school of 
practical philosophy, in which the Buddha's intuition that conscious 
life is pain, and that therefore pain cannot be cured except by extin- 
guishing conscious life, had been followed up by thinking out an 
uncompromisingly ascetic course of self-mortification for bringing the 
adept to his goal of Nirodna. In the Mahayana the alternative auxiliary 
faculty of feeling had entered into a paradoxical partnership with the 
Buddha’s master-intuition that Desire is the root of all evil and that 
the last enemy that shall be destroyed is, not Death, but Life. 
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The Mahayanian Buddhist had substituted for the arhat, whom his 
Hinayanian co religionis revered and followed as bi guide towards his 
goal of Nirvāna, a bodhisattva who deserved and received the Mahaya- 
fian Buddhist's love because the bodhisattva had ‘so loved the World 
that, though he had already won his own way to the goal of human 
endeavours and was free to enter into his rest,? he had deliberately made. 
the sacrifice of postponing his self-extinction for an indefinite time to 
come, in order that whosoever believeth in him? should learn from him. 
how to follow in his footsteps. On these lines the alchemy of Love had 
transmuted a negative fellowship, in which the arhat followed the 
Buddha's lead towards the goal of Nirvāna, into a positive fellowship in 
‘which the faithful—including the mundane masses as well as a cloistered 
dlite—could look forward to being with their bodhisattva in Paradise.* 
In theory, Amitabha’s Paradise was a transient experience, like Christ's 
Millennium in the Christian eschatology; and, considering that 
‘Nirodna was still the official goal of the bodhisattva and his followers 
alike, and this on the strength of the Buddha’s key-intuition that life 
is pain, it was difficult for an outsider to understand how this paradise 
could be a paradise at all, and not rather a purgatory. The outsider 
could only register the fact that, for Mahayanian Buddhist hearts, the 
‘Mahayanian Paradise was a virtual equivalent of the Christian Heaven. 

An ‘introverted’ intuitive religion might thus paradoxically accom- 
modate Love, but it could give no official scope for ‘extraversion’ and 
no official value to matter of fact. Yet in Buddhism, as in the other living 
higher religions, Human Nature had rebelliously asserted its need to 
find some vent for all its divers faculties and attitudes. "Extraversion" 
requires a manifestation of Ultimate Reality in a personal form; the 
sensory faculty requires a tangible object to apprehend (the Black Stone, 
the wood of the True Cross, the blood of Saint Januarius); and the 
Primitive Buddhist Community lost no time in providing for both these 
requirements. The breath was hardly out of the Buddha's body before 
his disciples were disputing over the possession of his mortal remains 
with a view to treasuring as sacred relics these material débris of a soul 
that had successfully remerged itself in Nirvāna; and the thus beatified 
human founder of the Buddhist Community had been transfigured by 
Hinayanian piety into a superhuman being long before the histori- 
cal personality of Siddhartha Gautama, the Sakya prince of the 
sub-Himalayan city-state of Kapilavastu, had been eclipsed, in the 
‘Mahayanian imagination, by other avatars, past and future, of an ever- 
recurrent Buddha, which better satisfied the human need for an epiphany 
of a personal God because they were untrammelled by intractable 
historical associations. 

In the Mahayanian apotheosis of the Bodhisattva Amitabha, as in 
the Shi'ite apotheosis of the Caliph ‘Ali, an anima naturaliter Christiana 
in partibus peregrinis was offered an equivalent of the Second Person 
of the Christian Trinity, while a metamorphosis of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokita into the Goddess of Mercy, Kwanyin, had provided the Far 
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Eastern moiety of Mankind with the spiritual consolation which, in the 
other half of the Old World, had been offered by the Great Mother in 
her divers avatars. Moreover, these very gods that had been discovered 
by, or revealed to, the Mahayanian Church were worshipped by her in 
liturgies that resembled those of Orthodox and Catholic Christianity 
with a verisimilitude that startled the Early Modern Western Christian 
missionaries? 

Our psychological interpretation of the four living higher religions, 
cursory and superficial though it has been, perhaps warrants us in 
drawing conclusions that may be summarized as follows. In the Human 
Psyche there are divers faculties and attitudes that are, all alike, impor- 
tunate in seeking vent. These are all to be found in every individual 
human being, but this in different combinations and different relative 
strengths which display themselves in a variety of psychological types. 
‘There is not, and cannot be, any psychological type in which all the 
psychological elements can have full play at the conscious level; in 
every type there ate, and are bound to be, some elements that are 
repressed into the Subconscious, and in every type the repressed ele- 
ments seize, and are bound to seize, every opportunity of flooding back, 
unbidden, into Consciousness. These psychic phenomena prove to 
have been reflected in Religion. Each of the living higher religions, and 
each of their principal sects, had been attuned to some particular 

ychological type or sub-type;? and each religion was ever seeking, 
Tie the psychological type which it served, to achieve the impossible 
feat of ministering to the whole gamut of the Payche’s elemental needs 
for expression. The feat was impossible because there was not, and 
could not be, any spiritual organ capable of playing a psychic diapason ; 
and therefore any existing higher religion that aspired to become the 
Universal Religion was doomed to disappointment, while any that 
claimed already to be the Universal Religion must be unaware of its 
own intrinsic limitations. The heavenly music that would satisfy every 
need of the Soul was not inaudible on Earth, but it was never audible 
in a solo; it could be heard only in a symphony. The divers higher 
religions must resign themselves to playing limited parts, and must 
school themselves to playing these parts in harmony, in order, between 
them, to fulfil their common purpose of enabling every human being 
of every psychological type to enter into communion with God the 
Ultimate Reality. 
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"This conclusion that none of the living higher religions was super- 
fiuous left open the question of their relative value. ‘One star differeth. 
from another star in glory." An orchestra would not be capable of 
playing a symphony at all if there were not a conductor and a first 
violin. In the orchestra of Religion, does one psychic faculty count for 
more than another? Our answer to this question will be determined by 
our view of the nature and destiny of Man. If the true end of Man is 
to glorify God and fully to enjoy Him for ever, Man's master-faculty 
must be the one through which God is accessible to him, and this 
inestimably precious conductive faculty is not the Intellect, which is 
the distinctive organ of Homo Sapiens. Man enters into communion 
with God through the faculty of feeling which Homo Peccator sed 
Capax Dei shares with other living creatures, On this showing, the most 
valuable instruments in the orchestra of Religion would be those that 
played the music of Love; and, on an order of merit determined by 
that criterion, Christianity would head the list because, in Christianity, 
feeling was the predominant faculty, while the Shi'ah and the Mahayana 
would be next to Christianity in glory because, in each of them, feeling 
was the predominant faculty's auxiliary. 

On this finding, Hinduism would stand at the bottom of our list; and 
the non-Hindu critic might even go so far as to suggest that the Intellect, 
which is at a discount when it is ‘introverted’ for service as the pre- 
dominant faculty in a higher religion, is more profitably employed when 
it is ‘extraverted? for secular purposes. Let the Intellect occupy itself in 

ting Science, which is generated by a union of ‘extraverted’ thought 
with the faculty that apprehends matters of fact, and in begettin 
Philosophy, which is generated by a union of 'extraverted" thought wit 
intuition. Yet it would be open to Hinduism to retort that, when she was 
‘weighed in the balance and found wanting? by a unanimous verdict of 
Christianity, the Shi'ah and the Mahāyāna, the judgement must be 
held to be ‘invalidated by the patent intellectual incompetence and 
emotional prejudice of this self-constituted jury. What, for instance, 
would the Sunnah and the Hinayina have to say? And does the last 
word lie with a living God or with a brooding Brahman? 

Meanwhile, at the time of writing, midway through the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era, Hinduism was to be found, not at the 
rear of the procession of living higher religions, but in its van, in 
virtue of a characteristically Hindu spirit of spontaneous charity towards 
all revelations—past, present, and to come—which was the first spiritual 
requirement in an age in which the whole of Mankind had been united 
in a single Great Society through ‘the annihilation of distance’ by a 
Western technology. 

"In a restless and disordered world which is unbelieving to an extent 
which we have all too little realised, where sinister superstitions are set- 
ting forth their rival claims to the allegiance of men, we cannot afford 
to waver in our determination that the whole of Humanity shell remain 
a united people, where Muslim and Christian, Buddhist and Hindu 
shall stand together bound by a common devotion not to something 
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behind but to something ahead, not to a racial past or a geographical unit, 
but to a great dream of a world society with a universal religion of which 
the historical faiths are but branches. We must recognise humbly the 
partial and defective character of our isolated traditions, and seek their 
source in the generic tradition from which they all have sprung. ... In 
their wide environment, religions are assisting each other to find their 
‘own souls and grow to their full stature. . . . We are slowly realising that 
believers with different opinions and convictions are necessary to each 
otherto work out the larger synthesis which alone can give the spiritual basis 
to a world brought together into intimate oneness by Man’s mechanical 
ingenuity.”* 

1 Radhakrishnan, S.: Eatern Religions and Western Thought, and edition (Oxford 1940, 
University Pres), PP. 347-8. 
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THE CRUX FOR AN HISTORIAN BROUGHT 
UP IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


By Martin Wronur 


‘Tue Christian critic will read the whole of this Part with sympathy 
and admiration, above all for the comprehensive charity with which 
you endeavour to see all the Higher Religions sub specie aeternitatis." 
But hemay well have misgivings aboutyour main arguments, and believe 
that you do not maintain the full tension inherent in the Christian prob- 
Jem of comparative religion. Tt is convenient to sum up some criticisms 
at this point. 

x. Your description of Christianity is philosophical rather than 
historico-theological, ‘Hellenic’ rather than ‘Hebraic’. You define 
Christianity in terms of the assertion that ‘God is Love’? or as ‘unique 
in revealing God to Man as Man's father and brother’ But this is only 
true as far as it goes, and it does not go far enough. The central declara- 
tion of Christianity is not that God is something, but that God has done 
something; it is Hebraic first and Hellenic second; its uniqueness is 
primarily historico-theological, and only consequentially theologico- 
philosophical. God has done something in history; He has acted in 
history to show the meaning of history. If the Gospels say anything, 
they say this; and, since it is the common theme of the Synoptics and 
of St. John, perhaps the greatest modern Anglican commentary on 
St. John’s Gospel may be quoted on the point: 

‘Modern study of the Fourth Gospel has pressed upon the Church the 
problem of historicity; the author of the Fourth Gospel, however, with 
greater theological insight, presses upon his readers the far more important, 
far more disturbing, problem of History itself and of its meaning. Con- 
fronted by the flesh of Jesus, the son of man, he demands that men should. 
remember what He had said (xiv. 26), nay more, that they should cat 
His flesh and drink His blood (vi. 52-6). Jesus—Son of Man—words— 
flesh—blood! It is dificult to imagine language that fixes attention more. 
steadily upon the importance of History. But, with equal conviction, the 
‘Evangelist refuses to permit his readers to rest even upon this important 
and particular history. It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing. Only in relation to Spirit and Truth are the words of Jesus 
significant (vi. 63); only in relation to His Word is this speech able to be 
understood (viii. 43). It therefore follows necessarily that His words, 
His actual words, require for their understanding the interpretation that 
the Spirit of Truth alone is able to provide (xiv. 26). In Himself, as a 
product of the evolution of history, the Son of Man is merely—a son of 
man (viii. 54); and His words and actions, if they be thought of merely 
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as historical episodes, are trivial and meaningless (vii. 16-18). This is 
the witness of the author of the Fourth Gospel: a witness thrust like a 
dagger straight into the heart of the “World” in so far as the World is 
regarded as existing of itself and in its own right; plunged like a dagger 
into the heart of History, if History contains within itself its own evident, 
‘analysable, and describable meaning. 

“The modern reader must by an effort of historical imagination first 
endeavour to place himself in the position of those for whom the gospel 
was originally written. Only he must not rest until this position is found 
to be charged with universal significance, until he stands here naturally 
because it is his inevitable position as a man. He must not rest until he 
stands where the Jews once stood and did not apprehend, and where 
Abraham and Isaiah once stood and did apprehend; until he stands con 
fronted, not by the evolution of History, not even by the development of 
the Church, but by the Last Hour; until, that is to say, he stands con- 
fronted by the ‘Truth, until the present time is confronted by eternity, 
and until the present place is met by the meaning of History—in fact, 
until he stands before God.'* 


‘The Christian reader misses, in your account of Christianity, this 
insistence upon its springing from a unique and particular historical 
event which is charged with eschatological significance, and upon its 
therefore providing, alone among the Higher Religions except Islam, 
and far more fully than Islam, an answer to the question of the meaning 
of History. 

2. It follows upon this that the Christian critic may think that you 
misrepresent the relationship between Christianity and Judaism, and 
consequently misrepresent Judaism itself. (a) Christianity did not ‘break 
decisively with Judaism by recognizing and proclaiming that God is 
Love’,? but by declaring that the promise of that Love, already con- 
tained in Judaism, was now fulfilled. ‘L’abime qu'il y a entre l'Ancien 
et le Nouveau "Testament, c'est l'abime qu'il y a entre l'annonce de 
quelque chose et la réalité de cette chose." It is curious to see you, 
side by side with your sympathetic treatment of Abraham, Moses, 
and the Prophets as the Judaic praeparatio evangelica, consistently 
identifying Judaism with Yahweh-religion, and emphasizing the 
Judaic God's jealousy! and ‘Power.’> As regards the primitive religion. 
of Yahweh, moreover, surely its important feature is not its inferiority 
in relation to Judaism and Christianity, but its superiority to the de- 
based Canaanitish religions by which it was surrounded; not that it 
was only a partial revelation of the True God, but that it was indeed His 
revelation of Himself to the unpromising and backsliding people that 
he had chosen for His purposes. (6) Similarly, while Christianity did 
not ‘break decisively’ with Judaism in apprehending that God is Love, 
neither did it ‘break decisively’ in abandoning the apprehension that 
God is jealous—which simply means that His love makes exclusive 


1 Hoskyns, Bdwyn Clement: The Fourth Gospel, edited by F. N. Davey, and ed. 
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claims. As there is more love in the Jewish conception of God than you 
allow, so is there more jealousy in the Christian conception. When you 
speak of the ‘readmittance of the incongruous Israelitish concept’ of a 
jealous God into Christianity," and even of 'a fourteen-hundred-years- 
long’ perversion of Christianity by the same concept,? though this again 
appears to be contradicted or corrected,’ you are misrepresenting the 
Christian doctrine of God. For God's love is not a mere benevolence: 
it is a love that is identical with Holiness and Justice. This of course 
involves the human mind in paradox and great intellectual tension. It 
is only necessary here to point out that Jesus spoke of a God Whose 
response to obdurate evil is not only long-suffering but is also very 
terrible, and that the concept of the Wrath of God runs right through 
the New Testament! Indeed the Love of God as it is shown throughout 
the Bible, for here there is no disagreement between the Old Testament 
and the New, is not an undemanding benignity, but something perhaps 
more like the condition of “being in love’—a love that makes exclusive 
claims upon its object. ʻO Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
xophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would 
F have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not.’5 ‘No man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me.” ‘Neither is there salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved." The description of Christianity is falsified if this 
intrinsic exclusiveness and ‘jealousy’ in it is slurred over. (c) Where 
Christianity does seem to ‘break decisively’ with Judaism is not in its 
proclamation of Love, nor in its exclusiveness, but in its universality. It 
‘was not simply, as you say,! ‘an intervention of God Himself to redeem. 
the Jews of Jesus’ day’. In the Synoptic tradition no less than in John 
there is a clear refusal to limit the sphere of the call of God.? The Old 
Israel which was limited to the seed of Abraham is superseded by the 
New Israel which embraces all who will repent and believe: the nature 
of the Christian Revelation is such that its promise and its claims are 
universal. But here again the discontinuity with Judaism is only 
superficial, for Judaism, inasmuch as it was an abortive Higher Religion, 
was also potentially universalist, and the Prophets had foretold the 
bringing of God's salvation to the Gentiles.'e 
3. The apparent under-estimation of the exclusiveness and univer- 
sality of Christianity (the Christian critic might continue) throws your 
comparison of Christianity with the other Higher Religions out of 
focus. The inquiry necessarily begins from the assumption of the 
comparability of the Higher Religions, but the assumption is not 
sufficiently re-examined in the course of the discussion. It is only in the 
last two paragraphs of the Annex ‘Higher Religions and Psychological 
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‘Types’ that there are signs that you might want to discard it. Thus you 
seem to exaggerate the similarity of the Higher Religions’ aims and 
contents: to exaggerate the unity of the species at the expense of the 
differences between its representatives. At the outset you attribute to 
all of them the same kind of exclusive claims," though later you admit 
that the two Indic religions are not exclusive, or are ‘exclusive’ in a quite 
different way i? nor do you distinguish with any consistency between the 
prophetic or Judaic religions on the one hand and the non-prophetic 
or Indic on the other, though the distinction is implicitly made in 
VIL A (ii) (b), on p. 453, n. 2. The reader may well feel that the com- 
parative study of the Higher Religions never gets under way. [s there 
not a fundamental difference between the two Higher Religions of the 
Indic tradition, which are pantheistic, immanentist, non-historical, 
world-denying, and the two: Higher Religions of the Judaic tradition, 
which are prophetic, transcendentalist, historical, and world-affirming? 

But there is a methodological criticism that perhaps goes deeper. 
Your limitation of the discussion to the four Higher Religions that at 
present partition the World between them is really as arbitrary as it 
would be to limit your comparison of civilizations to the contemporary 
representatives of the species. It hinders your attempt to see the existing. 
Higher Religions sub specie aeternitatis, because it commits you to 
assuming a finality about them which, in view of the many potential or 
abortive Higher Religions which have come into being in the past and 
either died or survived only as fossils, is manifestly illusory. There is no 
feign e prior to suppose that the “uly fledged Higher Religions - 
derived from the secondary civilizations’ are the collective final term 
in the history of Religion. Nor is any evidence or argument produced 
for your assertion that it is their ‘destiny ... that they should all become 
world-wide without conflicting with one another” except for the theory 
that they correspond to Jung's psychological types; and this (fascinating, 
illuminating, and important as it is) cannot be more than a 'rationaliza- 
tion? of a particular historical constellation. 

‘The "illusion of finality’ is most apparent when you argue that ‘if 
these religions did not genuinely satisfy some widely experienced human 
need’ it is hardly conceivable that they should each have secured so 
wide an allegiance. This assumes, first, that the apprehension of human 
spiritual needs remains constant, and secondly, that the means of satisfy- 
ing them are all equivalent, whereas the history of Religion shows that 
the apprehension of spiritual needs undergoes progressive development, 
and adherence to any one of the Higher Religions implicitly denies the 
adequacy of the means of satisfying those needs which are offered by 
the Primitive Religions. Your argument that prevalence indicates value 
could have been used in the Roman Empire to show the superiority 
of Paganism to Christianity, as you yourself suggest when you say in 
another connexion that the contemporary observer is ‘most unlikely to 
be able to foresee the spiritual shape of things to come’.” Was Jung's 
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typology applicable within the Roman Empire under the Antonines? 
if not, then his types do not have permanent validity. If yes, then the 
contemporary division of the World between the four existing Higher 
Religions does not have permanent validity. Indeed, it is surely plain 
that the present constellation of Higher Religions is due not to psycho- 
logical typology but to that much wider thing (in which psychological 
typology may play its part) which we can only call cultural history. 
‘The psychological theory could only be upheld if it could be shown that 
there is a numerical predominance of each psychological type in the 
region of the World where its ‘corresponding’ Higher Religion has the 
ascendancy, and for this there is no evidence whatever. It is just as likely 
that the Higher Religions mould psychology as that ‘each of them may 
correspond and minister to one of the psychological types into which 
Human Nature appears to be differentiated’,! or, in a word, as that 
psychology determines the Higher Religions. 

4. You admit the concept of a praeparatio evangelica throughout in 
your interpretation of Judaism, and in your account of Paganism? 
though you only use the phrase itself twice, I think, en passant? But 
from the Christian point of view it is the fundamental principle for 
explaining the relationship between Christianity and other religions, 
and for reconciling their truths and insight with the exclusive claims of 
the Christian Revelation, and the Christian critic may wish that you 
had developed it more thoroughly. It is expressed in the quotation from 
"Temple, and it could be expressed in the very fine metaphor of the 
veils which you use in a different connexion. (It is magnificently stated 
In the passage from Bevan's Jerusale under the High Briss which you 
quote in V. vi. 132: a passage which not only states the purpose and 
scope of the prasparatio, but also emphasizes the uniqueness and 
transcendence of That which was prepared for). The praeparatio evan- 
gelica was recognized from the earliest days of the Church, especially 
by St. Paul, when he preached at Athens, and in his acknowledgement 
of the validity of Natural Law among the Gentiles.” In the second cen- 
tury AD. the conception was elaborated, first of all, of course, to explain. 
the relations between Christianity and Judaism, by St. Irenaeus in 
answer to Marcion, but also, more tentatively, to explain the relations 
between Christianity and Paganism, by St. Justin and Clement of 
Alexandria. ‘Nous trouvons chez ces deux hommes l'idée que, dans les 
philosophies paiennes, il y a une certaine présence du Verbe, du Logos, 
tune certaine lumière divine qui éclaire les hommes et leur communique 
la part de vérité qu'il y a en eux”? Perhaps this French writer whom I 
have quoted, a Jesuit who besides being a Patristic scholar is profoundly 
concerned with the theology of missionary activity, may be quoted 
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further for a modern liberal Catholic statement of the conception of the 
praeparatio evangelica as the Christian doctrine of comparative religio 

‘Il est très frappant de voir que les premiers chrétiens se sont trouvés, 
vis-à-vis du monde dans lequel ils étaient, exactement dans la situation 
dans laquelle se trouvent nos missionnaires en pays paiens: une petite 
minorité d'hommes apportant un message étranger dans un monde qui 
leur était totalement fermé et hostile. Par exemple quand saint Paul pour 
Ja première fois est allé à Athènes et a commencé à prêcher l'Évangile 
sur l'Artopage, il se trouvait dans la méme situation que les premiers 
missionnaires qui sont allés en Chine ou au Japon et qui ont parlé aux 
sages de là-bas. 

"L'angoisse qui oppresse certaines âmes aujourd'hui, consiste à se 
demander si le christianisme n'est pas dépassé, s'il n'est pas vieilli. Ceci 
me concerne que certaines structures tout extérieures du christianisme, 
mais non son essence: le christianisme est, et restera toujours, jeunesse 
du monde, parce qu'il est précisément chronologiquement au terme du 
développement de l'Histoire. Et la vraie relation du chris 
toutes les autres religions, c'est justement que ces religions à son égard 
sont antérieures, sont périmées. Je ne dis pas qu'elles sont fausses en tous 
points: le judaisme n'est pas faux, le bouddhisme m'est pas faux, les 
civilisations fétichistes ne sont pas fausses; elles sont vieilles, c'est-à-dire 
que, par rapport au christianisme, elles sont dans un état d'antériorité 
chronologique et, en quelque sorte, des survivances; le christianisme, 
qui les achève, est apparu et désormais tout ce qu'il y a de bon en elles 
est accompli dans le christianisme. Entre le cheistianisme et elles, nous 
avons la juxtaposition dans l'espace de choses qui sont historiquement 
Successives et c'est un fait curieux que ce rapport de simultanéité entre 
des réalités entre lesquelles le rapport essentiel est un rapport de suc- 
I think the Christian critic might point to two places where your 
emphasis is different, and implies the spiritual equivalence of the four 
Higher Religions rather than the praeparatio evangelica. You describe 
Matteo Ricci as having sought ‘a reconciliation, on Christian initiative, 
between hitherto exclusive-minded religions"? But the above passage 
from Daniélou is the authentic position of Matteo Ricci, who ‘approached 
these alien faiths with sympathy, understanding and reverence’, not 
because he thought that they were as good as Christianity, but because 
he saw them in the way in which St. Paul saw the Law, as ‘our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ”. Christian charity will always enjoin 
respect for the genuine agnosticism of a Symmachus,* but belief in the 
Christian Revelation is not compatible with an acceptance of Sym- 
machus's position, and, although you infer the contrary, there would 
surely be no difference between St. Ambrose and Father Ricci on that 
point. Again, the resemblance between the sacraments and rituals of 
Christianity and Paganism cannot be adequately described for the 
Christian by ‘the simple truth that it is a family likeness’, which once 
more implies spiritual equivalence. 


“Ce que nous rencontrons là, c'est cette espèce de sacramentalisme uni- 
versel qui est à la fois une sorte d'intuition profonde du sens sacral des 
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choses et en méme temps qui ne donne pas la grice, qui la signifie seule- 
ment. C'est une sorte de pierre d'attente, d'appel. . . . Que fera le chris- 
tianisme? Créera-til des rites distincts de ceux des autres religions? 
Pas du tout. Le christianisme prendra tous ces gestes sacrés de toutes les 
religions, mais il les chargera de la grüce du Christ. Alors cette eau du 
Gange, dans la mesure oü elle devient le baptéme, devient le moyen de 
Ja régénération surnaturelle des hommes. C'est bien le méme repas, 
mais ce pain qui aura été brisé n'est pas seulement un symbole, effective 
ment il nous fait communier à la réalité méme de Jésus-Christ, Alors nous. 
voyons trés bien ce qui se ressemble et ce qui est différent. C'est presque 
pareil et c'est totalement différent, C'est pareil quant au geste mais c'est 
différent parce qu'il y a toute la différence entre la figure et la réalité, 
entre le geste qui est un geste d'attente et le don. Et c'est là l'essentiel du 
christianisme: le don par Dieu de la grace divine et de la vie divine, 


5. But there has always been a tension in the relationship of Chris- 
tianity with other religions: a tension between apprehending them as a 
praeparatio evangelica and apprehending them as obstacles to the spread- 
ing of the Gospel. This tension reflects the inherent ambiguity of other 
religions, which are at the same time both ‘precursors’ and ‘adversaries’; 
and it springs from the essential nature of a revelation which is at once 
exclusive and universal, which proclaims itself as Truth among partial 
truths and falsehoods, which makes absolute claims and knows (in a 
sense) that they will be rejected, which is a light shining in a darkness 
that has not comprehended it. 

‘Some speak grudgingly or fault-indingly about the heights of the 
non-Christian religions and are inclined to lay all stress on their horrible 
depths. Others assiduously emphasise the heights of these religions but 
remain largely silent about the dark sides. Both, therefore, have a dis- 
torted view of these religions, not so much because they unduly vituperate 
or unduly praise them (although they certainly do so), but because they 
have a distorted view of Man, whose nature is angelic and satanic. We 
must honestly recognise the angel as well as the demon in Man, wherever 
we find him, in Christendom, in Hinduism, in China or anywhere else.’? 


You describe the ‘diabolical’ theory of Paganism as an ‘ingenious hypo- 
thesis’ of "Early Modern Western Christian missionaries”. But it goes 
back at least to St. Paul, who saw Paganism as bondage to 7a ovotyeta 
o6 kéayov.t You imply that it is a perverse ‘hypothesis’. Perverse and 
uncharitable, of course, its application can be and often has been, but it 
originates in spiritual insight into the intrinsically demonic potentialities, 
of Paganism, What St. Paul describes in Rom. i. 20-25 is part of the 
experience of every missionary: that other religions are not only fore- 
shadowings of Christianity, but also genuine autonomous idolatries, 
manifestations of the forces of spiritual evil that Christ came to van- 
quish.* Consequently Christian missionary thought has always moved 
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between two poles, an emphasis on the similarities in Paganism to Chris- 
tianity, and an emphasis on the radical otherness of Christianity. The 
first view is perhaps represented most clearly today by Roman Catholics 
like Daniélou, who are in the tradition of Matteo Ricci, while the ‘radical’ 
view has its classic modern expression in the book already quoted of 
Kraemer’s, a Calvinist scholar who has had long missionary experience 
in the Far East. The two views are complementary: there is not con- 
tradiction between them, but a necessary tension, Therefore 

‘le rapport du christianisme aux autres religions . . . est d'une part 
historique, c’est-à-dire qu'il y a entre le christianisme et les autres 
religions une relation "chronologique", dans la mesure où il représente 
ce à quoi tout le reste aboutit; mais c'est en méme temps une relation 
“dramatique”, c'est-à-dire que, s'il est vrai que le christianisme achève, 
il faut dire aussi qu'il détruit et que, par conséquent, les religions païennes 
d'une part s'épanouissent en lui, et d'autre part meurent pour lui faire 
place." 

"The ‘dramatic’ relationship becomes most apparent at the point where 
another religion rejects its vocation of being a precursor of Christianity 
and passes over into the attitude of an adversary, as the Jews them- 
selves did when confronted with Jesus Christ. This is how Daniélou 
sees the ultimate opposition between the Syriac tradition and the Indic 
tradition: 

“Bouddha a été l'un des grands précurseurs du Christ et sera son dernier. 
adversaire. Bouddha, représentant éminent de la religion cosmique, 
prébiblique, est à la fois celui qui dans les profondeurs du passé a 
préparé mystérieusement l'Inde à recevoir Jésus-Christ, en faisant 
T'éducation de son ame, et c'est encore lui qui dans le drame spirituel 
suprême du monde, quand Israël lui-même "sera intégré"; disputera 
Tame de l'Inde au Christ, en opposant à l'universalisme chrétien l'univer- 
salisme de le religion cosmique, qui est ce qui lui ressemble le plus, la 
caricature de la catholicité, le syncrétisme,* 

Perhaps the most that can be said about the history of this tension in. 
the Christian attitude to other religions is that, as Christianity has 
become less concerned with primitive religions of the kind that it super- 
seded in the Roman Empire and has become more concerned with the 
other Higher Religions, so its emphasis has shifted from apprehension 
of the demonic character of other religions to recognition of their prae- 
aratio evangelica. But this, once again, has taken place within the 
abiding framework of tension, of a ‘dramatic’ relationship, because these 
spring from the very nature of spiritual life and of Christianity itself. 
Now, as always, Christianity comes not only to fulfil, but also to purge. 

"When the word “approach” is taken in the sense of Christianity as a 
total religious system approaching the non-Christian religions as total 
religious systems, there is only difference and antithesis, and this must 
be so because they are radically different. To minimise this results in a 
weakening and blurring of the true character of Christianity. Wilamowitz 
inhis .. . book od The Faith of the Greeks mentions as one of the principal. 
reasons of the victory of Christianity in the Ancient World the fact that 
it rejected all other gods and proclaimed the absolute monarchy of the 
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One Living God; in other words, that it remained true to its essential 
mature, To remain true to its essential character is also to-day the un- 
breakable law of Christianity," 

Let it be added that for a Christian to speak of the demonic potentiali- 
ties of other religions does not preclude recognition of the possibility of 
demonic perversion of Christiani itself: ic implies it. The Christian 
will be grateful for your insistence that ‘the intransigence of the Chris- 
tian martyrs degenerated into the intolerance of Christian persecutors’,? 
and will confess the spiritual truth in your criticisms of Christianity, 
even when he disagrees with the way in which they are formulated, 
Corruptio optimi pessima. For the Christian, the discussion of the rela- 
tions between Christianity and the other Higher Religions has to start 
from its recognition that Christians, more than anyone else, are under 
judgement. 

"The only valid and indestructible foundation, of missions is the 
apostolic consciousness of joyful obedience to God’s Will as manifested 
in the revelation in Christ, and our gratitude for this divine gift. All 
questions of superiority in the field of cultural experience or psychological 
religious experience are irrelevant in this context. No pretensions what- 
ever, derived from presumably superior ethical or religious or cultural 
elements, have anything to do with the apostolic claim and obligation o£ 
Christianity. Its only foundation is the objective and plain reality of 
God's revelation in Christ, and therefore, speaking fundamentally, it is 
quite immaterial whether the World asks for it or not. The only way to 
Become wholly purged from all kinds of superiority-fecling is, not the 
direct pursuit of a sympathetic or generous spirit towards other cultural 
experiences, however praiseworthy and valuable this may be, but the 
radically apostolic attitude; for this presupposes the not less radical 
humility that issues from the fact that all men of all civilisations (the 
"Christian" included) are, in the light of God's revelation, forlorn 
sinners and rebellious children of God.”* 

6. For these reasons the Christian critic will, I think, be dissatisfied 
with your handling of ‘the crux for an historian brought up in the 
Christian tradition’, and will hold that your solution of the problem of 
the relationship between Christianity and the other Higher Religions 
fails to be in Christian terms. He will be able to accept neither your 
premiss of the spiritual equivalence of the Higher Religions derived 
from the secondary civilizations nor the conclusion, to which it in- 
evitably leads, that they have a common destiny.5 He will note that in 
due course you qualify your assumption by tentatively suggesting a 
spiritual deficiency in the Indic religions which has led to an apparently 
inconsistent assimilation to Christianity;* but it will seem to him that 
in the end, with your argument of the ‘harmony’ or ‘symphony’ of the 
Higher Religions,” you yourself capitulate to a Hindu mode of thought. 
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‘Hinduism is wholly free from the strange obsession of the Semitic 
faiths that the acceptance of a particular religious metaphysic is necessary 
for salvation. . . . The main note of Hinduism is one of respect and good 
will for other creeds. When a worshipper of Vigpu had a feeling in his 
heart against a worshipper of Siva and he bowed before the image of 
‘Vignu, the face of-the image divided itself in half and Siva appeared on 
one side and Visnu on the other, and the two smiling as one face on the 
bigoted worshipper told him that Vignu and Siva were one. . .. 

"To obliterate every other religion than one's own is a sort of bolshevism 
in religion which we must try to prevent. We can do so only if we accept 
something like the Hindu solution, which seeks the unity of religion not, 
in a common creed but in a common quest. Let us believe in a unity of 
spirit and not of organisation, a unity which secures ample liberty not 
only for every individual but for every type of organised life which has 
proved itself effective. For almost all historical forms of life and thought 
can claim the sanction of experience and so the authority of God. The 
World would be a much poorer thing if one creed absorbed the rest. 
God wills a rich harmony and not a colourless uniformity. The compre- 
hensive and synthetic spirit of Hinduism has made it mighty forest 
with a thousand waving arms each fulfilling its function and all directed 
by the spirit of God. Each thing in its place and all associated in the 
divine concert making with their various voices and even dissonances, as 
Heraclitus would say, the most exquisite harmony should be our ideal." 


‘This is the same position that you finally arrive at, in words very similar 
to your own.? Nor will the Christian critic be touched by the argument 
which governs your discussion throughout, and is at once its starting- 
point and its conclusion, that ‘each religion is ever seeking, like the 
psychological type which it serves, to achieve the impossible feat of 
ministering to the whole gamut of the Psyche’s elemental needs for 
expression. The feat is impossible because there is not, and cannot be, 
any spiritual organ capable of playing a psychic diapason; and therefore 
any existing higher religion that aspires to become the Universal Religion 
is doomed to disappointment"? He will reject this psychological rela- 
tivism, first, because of the methodological doubts which I have sug- 
gested above; secondly, because it attributes an established scientific 
validity to a typological theory which is only one (and not the most 
widely accepted) among many, and which is at best no more than the 
intuitive schematizing of a great psychological artist; and, thirdly, 
because the evidence which you abundantly provide suggests that each 
Higher Religion in fact attains considerable success, by its internal 
development and articulation, in ‘ministering to the whole gamut of the 
Psyche's [hypothetical] elemental needs for expression’. But he will 
reject it also for the a priori reason that the Christian Revelation is non- 
sense if there is only an ‘arbitrarily favoured fraction of Mankind that 
happens to be psychologically equipped” for the acceptance of the Gospel, 


“We Catholics do not quarrel with the methods of the religious historian, 
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so long as he keeps within his proper limits, within the limits of historical 
data and proved historical fact, and so long as he does not claim in his 
classification of religious types to pass decisive judgment upon the 
essential nature of the religious structure which he has under examination. 
We Catholics acknowledge readily, without any shame, nay with pride, 
that Catholicism cannot be identified simply and wholly with primitive. 
Christianity, nor even with the Gospel of Christ, in the same way that 
the great oak cannot be identified with the tiny acorn. There is no 
mechanical identity, but an organic identity. And we go further and say 
that thousands of years hence Catholicism will probably be even richer, 
more luxuriant, more manifold in dogma, morals, law and worship than 
the Catholicism of the present day. A religious historian of the fifth 
millennium A.D. will without difficulty discover in Catholicism concep- 
tions and forms and practices which derive from India, China and Japan, 
and he will have to recognise a far more obvious "complex of opposites”. 
It is quite true, Catholicism is a union of contraries. But contraries 
are not contradietories, Wherever there is life, there you must have con- 
flict and contrariety. ... All peoples, each with their special aptitudes, are 
her [the Catholic Church's] children, and all bring their gifts into 
the sanctuary. The elasticity, freshness of mind and sense of form of the 
Roman combine with the penetration, profundity and inwardness of the 
German, and with the sobriety, discretion and good sense of the Anglo- 
Saxon. The piety and modesty of the Chinaman unite with the subtlety 
and depth of the Indian, and with the practicality and initiative of the 
‘American, It is unity in fullness, fullness in unity. ‘The individual life of 
men and peoples—the most precious thing in the World and unique in 
character—flows with its rich and sparkling waters in all the innumerable 
courses and channels dug by missionaries in far lands; and those countless. 
tributaries flow into the Church, and, purified in the Holy Spirit by its 
infallible teaching, merge into a single mighty stream, into one great 
flood which flows through all Humanity, fertilizing and purifying as it 
goes. That is the true conception of the Catholic Church.'* 


‘The difference between this passage and the quotation from Radha- 
krishnan above, which is so close to your own view, is the difference 
between Catholicism and syncretism. Karl Adam is a Roman Catholic; 
Protestants see the development of the Church in federal rather than 
‘unitary terms as the propagation of autonomous and self-propagating 
indigenous churches.* Indeed, the reason why Protestants of the Re- 
formed tradition would hesitate to accept the quotation from Karl Adam 
with the substitution of ‘Christianity’ for ‘Catholicism’ is because of the 
belief that the Roman Catholic theory of the development of doctrine 
compromises the purity of the original xýpvyua and that Roman Catholi- 
cism already goes too far in the direction of syncretism.? But this issue. 
‘between the Roman Catholic Church, the members of the World Council 
of Churches, and the Moscow Patriarchate, which together compose the 
Christian World today (which is also an issue within each church, as it 
was between Matteo Ricci and Clement XI, who finally condemned his 
methods) is nothing compared with their common distance from your 

? Adam, Karl: The Spirit of Catholicism, translated by Dom Justin McCann, O.S. 
(Landon ioa Sheed & Nar, Pp: 2 and 148. 

2 Cp. the writings of K. S. Latourette and Kraemer, op. cit., pp. 403-27- 
3 Gp. Kraemer, p. ct, PP. 40374 
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own conclusion. For it is a debate within the common ground of con- 
vietion that the Church (however defined, and whatever its proper 
methods) is in the World to redeem it and that its raison d'étre is to 
convert all nations. Paul's doctrine of the gathering of the Gentiles" is 
only a development of Christs own declaration of the occumenical 
character of His mission, and is foreshadowed, in simpler terms, by the. 
Prophets’ vision of an ultimate day in which all the World will acknow- 
ledge the God of Israel. 


‘And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the 
Lord's house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many 
people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. . . . In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a 
pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and 
for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt: for they shall 
cry unto the Lord because of the oppressors, and He shall send them a 
saviour, and a great one, and He shall deliver them. And the Lord shall 
be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day, 
and shall do sacrifice and oblation; yea, they shall vow a vow unto the 
Lord, and perform it. And the Lord shall smite Egypt: He shall smite 
and heal it: and they shall return even to the Lord, and He shall be 
intreated of them, and shall heal them. In that day, shall there be a 
highway out of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into 
Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria, and the Egyptians shall serve 
with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and 
with Assyria, even a blessing in the mist of the land: Whom the Lord 
of hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria, 
the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance. i 


But, while he will disagree with so much that you say, the Christian 
critic will be deeply grateful to you for this Part, because it will appear 
to him that, just as you have abandoned your original judgement that all 
civilizations are philosophically equivalent and have found that 'civiliza- 
tions . . . have ceased to constitute intelligible fields of study for us and 
have forfeited their historical significance except in so far as they minister 
to the progress of Religion’, so the suppressed logic of your argument 
(rather than the weight of your evidence) drives on towards discarding 
‘your assumption that all higher religions are spiritually equivalent, and 
to the conclusion that the higher religions in their turn cease to be 
intelligible fields of study and forfeit their historical significance except 
in so far as they are related to Christianity, 
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‘Tue recentness of the epiphany of the higher religions was advertised 
by the importance of the role that Holy Writ played in their life; for 
writing and reading were highly sophisticated media of mental inter- 
course, inasmuch as they were devices which reduced to a minimum the 
element of physical action entailed. 

When Faust! substitutes ‘Deed’ for ‘Word’ in the opening verse of 
the Gospel according to Saint John in which the Evangelist declares 
What ‘was in the beginning’, the audacious reviser is showing himself a 
good historian; for a lively form of action is the natural means by which 
Man communicates his wishes, feelings, and thoughts to his fellows; 
and, in the progressive development of the semantic art, we may guess 
that a choric mime preceded a choric drama in which physical action 
was accompanied by intelligible words, as we know that words chanted 
by a choir as an accompaniment to dramatic action preceded words sung 
or recited by an individual prophet or bard to a listening audience. This 
living word disengaged from corporate physical action must have seemed. 
a poor substitute at first, before the gradual exploration of its latent 
potentialities; and, if the sounding word that lives on the speaker's lips 
and in the hearer’s ear would seem a bloodless medium of intercourse 
to the ecstatic participant in a Bacchic chorus, he would feel, a fortiori, 
that the silent word engraved, inscribed, or printed on stone, potsherd, 
parchment, or paper was too jejune to be taken seriously. The art of 
writing had, however, been coeval with the species of Society that we 
have called ‘civilizations’, at any rate in the Old World; and the posses- 
sion of ‘household books’, sacred or profane, had been characteristic of 
Old World civilizations of all generations later than the first—though 
the inanimate means of preserving these literary treasures, which had 
always been available since they had first been brought into existence, 
had been spurned, through long ages, in favour of a living transmission 
of ‘Homer’ from rhapsode to rhapsode, and of the Qur'an from Adfiz to 
háfiz, ‘not in tables of stone but in fleshy tables of the heart' 

‘These ‘household books’ had been of two kinds. There had been 
epics inspired by the experience of barbarians belonging to the external 

oletariat of an antecedent civilization,’ and there had been sacred 
Pooks inspired by the different experience of an antecedent civilization s 
internal proletariat. The Bible and the Qur'an were classic examples of 
the Sacred Book, and ‘Homer’, the Mahabharata, and the Icelandic 
Saga of the Epic. Usually the Epic had been in the ascendant in a 
civilization that had been affliated to a predecessor through a barbarian 
heroic age, and the Sacred Book in a civilization that had been affliated 
to 2 predecessor through a church. Broadly speaking, ‘Homer’ had held 
in Hellenic life the place that the Bible had held in the lives of Western 


Goethe: Faust, Part I, I. 1224-37- R . 
2a Con iil 3. 3 See V. v. 194-397, passim. 
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and Orthodox Christendom. Like the Bible, the Homeric Epic had been 
taken for granted, had been treasured as a krijua és aleí,! had been con- 
sulted as an oracle, had been quoted for emotional and aesthetic effect, 
and had been constantly reinterpreted, to suit the needs of different ages, 
till meanings had been read into it that would have been unintelligible 
to its makers. But this distinction between two classes of Civilization 
differentiated by different types of ‘household book’ was not clear-cut. 
In Western Christendom, for example, there had been an abortive 
‘Teutonic Epic which might conceivably have lived to play the part of 
*Homer' if the Bible had not eclipsed it at the dawn of Western history,? 
while in the Indic World the epic poetry of the barbarian Aryas had not 
indeed been eclipsed, but been decidedly outshone, by a sacred book, 
in the shape of the Vedas, of which the nucleus, at any rate, had been 
‘bequeathed to the Indic Society by the same barbarians. 

Barbarian sacred books, however, were as rare as religious epics; and 
‘this was no accident; for the normal association of sacred books with 
higher religions derived from a characteristic of higher religions that 
‘was one of their distinguishing features. The higher religions had been 
founded and developed by personalities that had become historic through 
impressing themselves on the imagination of Posterity; and the medium 
‘through which they had made this personal impression on disciples who 
had never seen them in the flesh had been a message enshrined in a 
sacred book preserved ‘in the tables of the heart’ if not on paper. 
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Such sacred books bad not established their authority without a 
struggle, however great might have been the prestige of the prophets 
whose messages they had embodied; for they had never found the 
domain of Religion untenanted. A traditional corporate liturgy, operated 
by a priesthood, had always been before them in the field, and, in so far 
as they had succeeded in winning their way against such time-honoured 
rites and securely vested interests, they had triumphed through managing 
to meet some importunate unsatisfied social need. 

One emergency that had made the fortune of sacred books had been 
the social calamity of deracination. ‘Displaced persons", whether they be 
refugees or deportees, are physically prevented by their geographical 
‘removal from continuing to worship at their ancestral shrines; and, since 
the due celebration of a rite at the proper place may be as essential to 
the religious efficacy of the proceedings as the performance of the proper 
gestures and the utterance of the proper words, the members of an 
exiled community may find themselves debarred from perpetuating the 
liturgy that has been their traditional means of communion with their 
god and with one another. In exile, this communion will have become 
more than ever precious, since it will be the sole remaining sustenance 
of a communal life which has lost its roots in a soil that the exiles can 
no longer call their own; and there will be a proportionately strong 
incentive to find some new medium of religious communion to replace 
the liturgy that has been abandoned perforce. In this desperate emer- 
gency a sacred book recorded in the tables of the heart—or even in the 
Jess durable, but hardly less portable medium of ink and paper—may 
save the situation by taking the lost liturgy’s place. 

‘The classic example of this enforced replacement of a liturgy by a 
book is, of course, the ritual revolution which was Jewry's response to 
the ordeal of being dispersed abroad among the Gentiles. In the Jewish. 
communities of the Diaspora the priest offering sacrifices at the altar 
in the Temple at Jerusalem had to be supplanted by a reader reciting 
from the books of the Law and the Prophets on a reading-stand in the 
‘synagogue; and after the destruction of the Temple and the Roman 
Government's ban on the residence of Jews in Aelia Capitolina—the 
Hellenic city founded by Hadrian on the site where Jerusalem had stood 
—the Diaspora’s form of worship was the sole form surviving. This 
triumph of the Torah in the Jewish Diaspora is manifestly an example 
of the same stimulating effect of new ground that we have observed 
already in another context, where we have noticed how the Hellenic 
and Teutonic Epic and the Scandinavian Saga all flowered overseas— 
in Ionia, in Britain, and in Iceland—after a migration on board ship 
which had given the diction of poetry an opportunity to shake itself 
free from the trammels of an carth-bound ritual in order to become a 


importance as it was in Christianity and Islam. On the other hand, he would maintain 
that the resemblance in this respect between the two pairs of living higher religions 
became not merely apparent but significant when they were viewed against the fll of 
antecedent primitive religions in which the alpha and the omega of piety consisted in 
the corporate performance of traditional rites, and in Which neither scriptures nor 
historical personalities played any part at all. 
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vehicle for expressing experiences that were, not corporate and repeti- 
tive, but personal and unique. 

Another emergency that had made the fortune of a sacred book had 
been a revolutionary change in the direction of mimesis—a revolution 
precipitated, not by external forces driving a community into physical 
exile, but by a voluntary and deliberate transfer of allegiance from an 
ancestral tradition preserved by a priesthood to a revelation proclaimed 
by a prophet. If the formidable authority conferred on the priests by 
their custody of tradition is to be challenged, the challenge can be 
delivered only by the word of God Himself as revealed in His prophet’s 
message; for, if that message is once recognized to be authentic, it must. 
override the rulings of priests who are not God's spokesmen but merely 
His ministers; and, though the winged words of God's living human 
spokesman will be likely to have both a greater virtue! and a greater 
effect than any written testament, dumb scripture has one decisive 
posthumous advantage over the living voice. Scripture can attain a 
longevity which, at second hand, will multiply a hundredfold the brief 
life-span of the prophet whose message this frozen echo perpetuates. 
Holy Writ that purports to enshrine prophetic revelation is thus a 
‘malleus presbyterorum that is a literal godsend to rebels against sacerdotal 
authority. The followers of the Prophets of Israel and Judah and of 
Zarathustra made effective use of this weapon against the priests of their 
day; the Scribes and Pharisees used it against the Sadducees; the Pro- 
testant Reformers used it against the Papal Church. 

‘This revolutionary attack in the name of Holy Writ had been met by 
the priests with varying degrees of success in different cases. The Jewish 
priesthood was eventually worsted by a combination of adverse circum- 
stances; the Babylonish Captivity; the permanent preponderance of the 
Diaspora over a reconstituted temple-state at Jerusalem; the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans and consequent cessation of the Hiero- 
solymitan liturgy of sacrifice; and, above all, the gradual change of out- 
look and éthos in Jewry from a communal towards an individual relation. 
to God. On the other hand the Magi signally defeated Zarathustra by 
playing upon his too simple-minded followers the confidence-trick 
which the English King Richard II sought to play upon a rebel peasantry 
when he cried ‘I will be your leader!; and, by an equally skilful use 
of similar tactics, the Brahmans had managed to survive the epiphanies 
of a long series of sacred books, from the Vedas onwards. The error of 
short-sighted priests who had clumsily ensured the prophets’ triumph 
by ill-advisedly putting them to death had been retrieved by those 
priests’ far-sighted children, who had contrived to sterilize the martyrs’ 
spiritual legacies by building their sepulchres;? and the efficacy of this 
stratagem had been so great that it had proved able to weather even a 
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scathing exposure. They ‘say: If we had been in the days of our fathers, 
we would not have been partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets.” The priest had drawn the sting of the prophet's message 
when, under the cloak of a feigned repentance, he had constituted him- 
self the official interpreter of the prophetic books. 

‘The tale of sacred books whose fortunes had been made either by the 
accident of physical exile or by the act of spiritual revolt had sub- 
sequently been increased by the working of the motive of emulation; 
for an established sacred book is an impressive instrument of power 
which confers on its possessors an enviable prestige in the estimation of 
parvenus who have no Scriptures of their own to pit against it; and the 
obvious remedy for a new religion is to put itself on equal terms with its 
seniors by producing a distinctive sacred book of its own. The Primitive 
Christian Church created the Bible by adding the New Testament to an 
Old Testament that was its scriptural heritage from Jewry. The children 
of the Arabs of ‘the Days of Ignorance’ could hold up their heads in face 
of the Jewish and Christian ‘People of the Book’ when they had received 
the Qur'an from the divinely inspired lips of their own prophet Muham- 
mad. The Sikhs challenged the Qur'an by compiling the Granth ; Joseph 
Smith challenged the Bible by producing the Book of Mormon, and 
Mary Baker Eddy by publishing Science and Health.> 

‘Thus emulation, revolt, and exile had all played their part in provid- 
ing opportunities for Holy Writ to assert its authority at the expense of 
‘priesteraft’. This conflict between priest and book was one expression 
of a more fundamental antagonism between the incubus of a traditional 
collectivism and the aspiration of an individual soul to enter into personal 
communion with God, and on this showing the future might appear to 
lie with Holy Writ—though this tentative judgement might be dis- 
counted as a Jewish, Protestant, Muslim, and Sikh aberration by Catholic 
Christian champions of sacerdotalism, In any event, experience indicated 
that priestcraft was not likely to be driven off the field either quickly or 
easily, considering the ability that it had already shown in quoting 
scripture to its purpose. 

"The established religion [always] appeals to [the sacred books]. It 
declares their contents to be everlasting and sacrosanct; but in reality it 
is the Establishment, and not the Scriptures, that determines, at its own 
discretion, the content of its doctrine. What is in agreement with the 
Establishment’s position is deduced from the text of the sacred book; 
everything else is twisted round and very often interpreted into the very 
opposite of its original meaning, or else is simply ignored; and woe to 
him who should venture to appeal to this [original meaning) or to declare 
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it to be binding. The last word lies, not with the sacred book, but with 
the tradition that the Church has created and now embodies. The Vedic 
hymns (to take one example) contain not a word about Brahma, not a 
word about Shiva, and very little about Vishnu; the Bible contains not 
2 word about the fundamental doctrines of the Catholic Church: about 
the commanding position of the priesthood and the Papacy, about the 
cult of the Saints, the worship of the Host, the sacraments, Purgatory, 
confession, and so on.! Conversely the Holy Scriptures include books that 
dave nothing in the world to do with Religion: historical works, sagas 
‘and romances; collections of erotic poetry like the Song of Songs; and 
sceptical philosophical works like Qoheleth, which are transformed into 
revelations of religious mysteries by master-strokes of ecclesiastical 
interpretation, Paradoxical though this may sound, it can positively be 
maintained that, for any fully developed religion, the contents of its 
sacred books are virtually a matter of complete indifference: any book 
in the world may become a sacred book through some freak of Chance. 


This cynically written passage would appear, on consideration, to be 
neither so paradoxical nor so shocking as it might seem at first sight; 
for, while it was true that the original meaning of Holy Writ always 
might be, and sometimes had been, misinterpreted to suit the institu- 
tional interests of a church that was hypocritically professing a scrupu- 
lous respect for the divine revelation of which it claimed to be the 
divinely appointed trustee, it was also true that the reading of new 
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meanings into old words was one of the Human Spirit's well-tried and 
well-justified methods of gaining fresh spiritual insight; and thus a Holy 
Writ which had originated as an imperfect vehicle for commemorating 
the inspired message of a dead prophet, and had survived to be per- 
verted into an effective instrument for promoting the mundane interests 
of a living church, might come to serve, in a third chapter of the story, 
as an organ for expressing new inspirations in the souls of the prophet's. 
followers in latter days when prophet and church in turn had passed 
away. 


VIL A (ii) (d) 3, ANNEX 
IMMORTALITY AND KARMA 


Ir, as has been suggested in a previous passage," History wins meaning 
and value for Man in so far as Man co-operates in History with God, this 
meaning and value of History must be found in some mode of being 
which transcends that of Human Life on Earth; for, while God is 
master of History, as of all things, God's life, in which Man shares by 
co-operating with Him, is not confined to the dimensions of Time and 
Space. God's infinity is not just ubiquity, nor His eternity just ever- 
astingness; and, on these analogies, the immortality attained by Man in 
virtue of a relation with God cannot be just Human Life disengaged from 
Space and prolonged in Time in saecula saeculorum. Time and Space had 
been shown by a Modern Western Science to be each unthinkable apart 
from the other; for they had been proved to be no more than abstrac- 
tions from a Reality which included both these theoretical components 
in so far as it could be said to include either. The bearing of this recent 
‘Western philosophic insight upon human destiny had been anticipated 
by an Epicurean school of Hellenic philosophy through an empirical 
observation of the trajectories of human lives in their passage through 
‘This World. 

Praeterea gigni pariter cum corpore et uni 

crescere sentimus pariterque senescere mentem. 

nam velut infirmo pueri teneroque vagantur 

corpore, sic animi sequitur sententia tem 

inde, ubi robustis adolevit viribus astas, | 

consilium quoque maius et auctior est animi vis. 

post, ubi iam validis quassatu est viribus aevi 

corpus, et obtusis ceciderunt viribus artus, 

cleudicat ingenium, delirat lingua, labat mens, 

omnia deficiunt et uno tempore desunt 


Whether the life-curve is thus carried to its natural term of a death ush- 
ered in by a gradual decay of physical and psychic faculties, or whether 
it is broken off short by a premature death through accident, it is in- 
conceivable that this curve can be prolonged after death in the Time- 
dimension in which it has been either completed or interrupted in the 
course of life. 

Nor can Man's immortality be retrieved in the Time-dimension by 
‘equating it with the lasting difference which is made to the whole social 
future of Mankind on Earth by even the shortest life of the most in- 
significant personality. No doubt every human life-trajectory does have 
this enduring effect, just as the motion of a single atom or electron affects 
the equilibrium of the whole physical universe. But this so-called ‘imper- 
sonal immortality’ is no redemption of Man's role in terrestrial history; 
it is the heart of the nightmare of Human Life on Earth without the 
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fellowship of God; and the nightmare would not be dispelled even if we 
‘were warranted in inverting the poet's melancholy reflexion that 


‘The evil that men do lives after them; 
the good is oft interréd with their bones." 


H our acts in This Life are the stuff of which our immortality is made, 
this isin virtue of their influence, not on human affairs on Earth, but on 
the relation between the human actor and God, and we must believe that 
in God's sight the spiritual balance-sheet of a human life on Earth is, for 
good or evil, of equal moment whether that life has been socially signi- 
ficant or insignificant and whether it has been long or short. 


For such my faith or fondness—which you will— 
‘This strange conviction would possess me still: 

‘That by heroic act or generous deed, 

Agony, abnegation, loving heed, 

Our mortal nature could from Time be freed, 

And suddenly outsoar, while still on Earth, 

Tis long, low drag of days between the grave and birth, 
And touch a plane of life transcending ‘Time's, 

‘As a dull-ticking clock suddenly chimes. 


Free of Time's trammel, clear of Earth and Skies, 
In that immortal instant will they rise, 

And with a loftiness of being live 

Beyond the summits happiness can give: 

Fulfilled, though stricken; absolute, though bounds 
Effaced on Earth, and yet, beyond it, found; 
‘Traceless, and yet with more than fame renowned. 


‘The sum of the spiritual values, positive and negative, that arise from 
the acts of a human being in his passage through Life on Earth had been 
designated Karma (‘the product of action’) by philosophers of the Indic 
school, and they had perceived that the spiritual plane on which Karma 
axes and wanes must be in a different dimension altogether from the 
dimensions of Space and Time. It would follow that Karma, once 

enerated, would have an existence of its own that would not be affected 

yy the death on Earth of the personality from whose earthly acts it had 
sprung; and this Indic vision might give Judaic souls an insight into the 
nature of an immortality which is not in Time but is both ‘now’ and 
‘always’, if the two parties did not disagree in their judgement of the 
implications. 

In the sight of Judeically oriented souls, immortality was bound to 
seem an inestimable boon, even though the Soul’s hopeof Heaven might 
be haunted by a fear of Hell; for the hope of Heaven was a hope of com- 
munion with God in the Beatific Vision. In the sight of Indically oriented 
souls, immortality would be an intolerable burden, even if they did 
not believe, as they did believe, that a debit balance of Karma would 
condemn the vehicle of it to return to the sorrowful treadmill of birth- 


£ Shakepeate: Julius Caesar, Act TII, scene iy I. 38-39. 
? Skinner, Martyn: Letters to Malaya, v (London 1947, Putnam), pp. 74 and 76. 
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death-birth. A liberating purgatory had been desired by compassionate 
Buddhist hearts as wistfully as by their Christian counterparts; but the 
immortality from which Buddhist arhats sought liberation was not just 
an immortality in Hell; it was immortality itself—againstwhich the arhat 
would consistently repine even if it were the immortality of Heaven. 
Can Man release himself from immortality, as the Buddha believed and 
taught, by dissolving Karma into Nirvāna? Nirvāna resembles its oppo- 
site, the quintessence of personality, in being indifferent to Space and 
‘Time, but this not through rising above them into communion with the 
‘of God, but through sinking below them into the abyss of 
ness. Supposing that Nirodna were attainable by the 
Buddha’s prescription, would the attainment of it be the highest good 
for Man or the worst catastrophe? 

"The answer to this last question would depend on whether it were felt. 
that a retention of Consciousness was worth its price of pain, or were felt 
that a release from pain was worth its price of oblivion. Was the Wheel 
of Existence merely an infernal machine for tormenting Ixion by revolu- 
tions that were vain repetitions? Or was it the wheel of a chariot of fire 
on which a human being might ascend to Heaven if he could bear the 
ordeal? The choice between alternative answers would turn on whether 
the Ultimate Reality was, or was not, believed to be a personal Living 
God. One answer had been given by Judaism, the other by an Indic 
school of philosophy; and so sharp a contradiction on a point of such 
supreme importance might have cleft an unbridgeable schism between 
the Judaic and the Indic pir of higher religions, if Hinduism and the 
‘Mahayana had not crossed the gulf, on their own initiative, to the Mus- 
lim-Christian side in defiance of their own philosophical first principles, 


VIL C Gi) (9, ANNEX 


THE PREHISTORIC BACKGROUND TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE HIGHER RELIGIONS 


IN the present Part of this Study we have been investigating the histori- 
cal role of the higher religions, and we have seen that their epiphany had 
been a very recent event on the Time-scale of History that had been 
revealed by the discoveries of Modern Western geologists and astrono- 
mers.! This stage of Mankind’s religious experience was the latest chap- 
ter of what must have been a very long story. Were any of the previous 
chapters accessible to latter-day Western students of History? 

"he Hebrew tradition that had been inherited by the higher religions 
of Judaic origin gave an account of Man's religious history that purported 
to carry the story right back to the origins of the Human Race. According 
to this account ‘the Call of Abraham’, with which the history of the 
Judaistic higher religions opened, had not created a relation between 
God and Man that had never existed before; it had re-created a relation 
that had once existed between God and Abraham's forefather, the first 
man Adam, but had been broken by Adam's fall. On this view the genesis 
of the higher religions presented itself as a ‘palingenesia’: a rebirth of 
something old which might also be the birth of something new. In the 
Pauline Christian version of the Jewish plot of the drama of Man's 
spiritual history ‘it is written: The first man Adam was made a living 
soul; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. 

When a Modern Western Rationalism had asserted its independence 
of the Christian tradition, one of its first acts had been to reject, as a 
figment of imagination, this picture of an original communion between. 
Primitive Man and a One True God. The existence of the God of Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Jesus was held to be an illusion, and the belief that 
this illusion had already captivated Primitive Man was held to be an ana- 
chronism. The adherents of the higher religions, it was suggested, had 
sought to lend authority to a theological invention of their own by naively 
presenting it as being the revival of a primordial revelation; but, in the 
higher critic's eye, this hypothesis of a primitive monotheism was as 
unsubstantial as it was facile; for, while the Modern Western scholar 
would not doubt that Primitive Man's theological ideas, if he had any, 
were illusory, he would consider it impossible to ascertain which of the 
innumerable illusions lying in wait for Primitive Man was the one into 
which he had happened to fallin the first Bight of his infantile fancy. This 
archaic Modern Western scepticism had been shaken by the subsequent 
progress of anthropological research, By the time of writing, some light 
had been thrown on Primitive Man's religion by a study of the religion of 
the least sophisticated human societies still surviving. This evidence had 
to be used with great caution, since neither the facts nor the inferences 


1 See pp. 452-4, above. 
2 See Vi ve a7, a, and V. vi 172-3 3 Cor, av. as. 
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to be drawn from them were by any means beyond dispute. Yet, as far as 
the evidence went, it did not conflict with the Hebrew legend and seemed, 
indeed, to bear it out. 

‘The evidence up to date indicated two things: that there was a re- 
markable measure of uniformity in the practices and beliefs of the least 
sophisticated surviving societies, and that this distinctive common ele~ 
ment in their religion was spiritually higher (in terms of the spiritual 
standards of the higher religions) than the religion of other uncivilized 
societies that were the superiors of these unsophisticated peoples in 
technology and in social organization. 

‘The measure of uniformity was remarkable because, at the time when 
the evidence was collected by Modern Western anthropologists, the 
‘unsophisticated peoples were scattered, far apart from one another, over 
the face of the Earth, in holes and corners that had been left to them by 
materially more efficient competitors who had been driving them from 
pillar to post. If ever there had been a time when these societies had been 
in geographical contact with one another, that contact must have been 
broken several thousand, and perhaps several hundred thousand, 
years ago. Therefore the points of likeness between their respective 
religions could not have been the result of any direct borrowings by one 
of these societies from another, They could only have been the result 
either of some wave of cultural infuence, radiating from one or more of 
the civilizations, which had reached and affected all these unsophisticated 
societies aliket at dates subsequent to their dispersion, or else of some 
primitive cultural heritage, once common to all Mankind, which each 
of the unsophisticated societies had sluggishly or simple-mindedly re- 
tained for itself after its more enterprising neighbours had discarded it.* 

‘As between these two possible explanations, the hypothesis of a rela- 
tively recent cultural radiation from an identic external source had been 
favoured by Mrs. N. K. Chadwick in an attempt to account for a common 
theme in modern oral literature whose ‘distribution . . . follows a great 
arc on the periphery of the Eastern Hemisphere, stretching from the 
Chathams in South Polynesia, round Siberia to Russia, and including the 
mountain masses and backward districts of Central Asia"? The alterna- 
tive hypothesis of isolated local survivals of an original common human 
heritage had been favoured by Father W. Schmidt as the explanation of 
a similar common theme in the religion of societies of a still less sophis- 
ticated and even more widely scattered stratum: the Pygmies and 
Pygmoids in the mountains and forests of the extreme South and South- 
East of Asia and the adjacent islands; the Blackfellows in the extreme 
South-East of Australia and their neighbours the Tasmanians; the 
Negrillos in the impenetrable primeval forest of Tropical Africa and the 
‘Bushmen in the Kalahari Desert; the Semoyeds, Kamchadals, Koryaks, 


2 Gee ID i. 187 and V. v, 197. 
2t tly, never departed from the original state in which 
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and Ainu in Northern Asia; the Algonkins in the extreme North-East of 
North America and on the prairies; the Californian Indians in the narrow 
corner of the west coast of North America between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sea; and the denizens of Tierra del Fuego, the bleak antarctic 
tip of South’ America! 


‘No later culture can boast of a distribution which encircles the whole 
Earth so completely. But, if it is clear that, wherever remnants of the 
primitive peoples are still discoverable over this huge area, they show 
belief in a Supreme Being, then it is likewise manifest that such a belief 
is an essential property of this, the most ancient of human cultures, 
which must have been deeply and strongly rooted in it at the very dawn 
of Time, before the individual groups had separated from one another.’* 


It will be seen that the difference between Father Schmidt's and 
Mrs. Chadwick's explanation of the presence of a common theme in 
the cultures of unsophisticated peoples whose latter-day habitats were 
widely scattered was not an irreconcilable one; for, though Mrs. Chad- 
wick warns us ‘to abandon the assumption that the culture of the most 
backward communities of the present day bears any relationship to that 
of truly “primitive” or Early Man’, she agrees with Father Schmidt in 
finding that ‘the farther back we can carry our researches, the higher the 
culture becomes and the more the immediate sources of these cultures 
tend to converge’ ;t and it is evident that, while this might be because the 
spiritually higher features in the cultures of the unsophisticated peoples 
had a common origin in influences recently radiated by the civilizations, 
these common features might have an alternative origin in a common 
heritage which the unsophisticated societies had retained from the dawn 
of human history. Whatever the source of this unsophisticated culture 
might be, our two Modern Western authorities concur in esteerning it 
to be a spiritual treasure of great price. 


"In Asia, in Polynesia, even in Africa,’ Mrs, Chadwick testifies, "Man's. 
chief intellectual pre-occupations and speculations are with spiritual 
adventure. . .. These spiritual adventures are the journeys which we take 
in our minds into the past, the hidden or distant present, and the future. 
‘The lonely pioneering of the Soul in these spheres and the defeat or 
success of its quest forms the principal theme in the oral literature of 
the Old World... 

"The more immediate objects of these journeys are many and various. .. 
But undoubtedly everywhere the principal motifs are the rescue of souls 
from hostile spirits and the securing of the water of life and the herb of 
healing. Directly or indirectly the quest for immortality is the most 
outstanding motif both in Asia and in Polynesia. .. . 

"This quest of immortality, the effort of men and women to master 
matter by spirit, is the chief intellectual pre-occupation of the men and 
women outside the sphere of Civilisation to-day. * 


+ Schmidt, Father W.: The Origin and Growth of Religion, English translation by 
Rese il J (kondon vpn, Mes pp amr aad agp 
T Gehsilat, op. eit., pp. 260-1, Cp. Baynes, op. cit, pp. 2502 and 457-8. 
3 Chadwicks ep. elt» p. xv. The sume point has bien made in the resent Study, 
and V. v. 197. 
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From this spectacle of contemporary Man's still unfaded intimations 
of immortality in the least unchildlike of the living human societies, 
Father Schmidt draws an inference—in which Mrs. Chadwick would 
perhaps hesitate to follow him—regarding the spiritual activities of 
Primeval Mankind. 


"Primaeval Man was far from being [a] sluggish dreamer . . . standing 
in stupid astonishment and fright at the world that was so new to him. 
‘The pre-historic tools and weapons and those of the ethnologically 
oldest peoples of to-day are alone enough to show that he was a vigorous 
and daring man of action. . . . He grasped the conception of cause and 
effect, and then adapted that to the relationship of means to end. His 
means, to effect the ends he desired, were his tools, which he invented 
and used. Now all this sufficed to lead him to a real religion, to the 
recognition of a supreme Personal Being; for he was able to apply these 
same mental powers to the contemplation of the Universe as a whole.’ 


Father Schmidt's inference reinstates, in terms of a Modern Western 
science, the picture of the spiritual condition of Primeval Man that is 
presented in mythological terms in the Book of Genesis. Supposing that 
we entertain Father Schmidt's thesis provisionally for the sake of the 
argument, shall we find the rest of the spiritual drama working out ‘in 
modern dress’ on the lines of the Biblical plot? Are there explanations, 
in our sophisticated terms, of Primeval Man's fall from a state of inno- 
cence and of Fallen Man's access to redemption through the grace of 
God? Perhaps the most promising approach to these questions will be 
to apply to the history of Primitive Man an empirically attested ‘law’ of 
the working of Human Nature which has already served us as a key to an 
understanding of the history of Man in process of Civilization. 

In the history of Western Man we have seen that a rise in spiritual 
standards thanks to the influence of a higher religion can incidentally 
produce a consequent rise in material well-being, and that this incidental 
mundane effect of spiritual progress exposes Man to a temptation to 
which he readily succumbs. "The material harvest of spiritual travail is 
apt to divert Man’s energies from spiritual into material channels; and 
thus a spiritual regression may be the result of a material advance which 
a previous spiritual advance has brought in its train.? Conversely, in the 
histories of civilizations which had broken down and disintegrated 
through transferring their treasure from the Commonwealth of God to 
the Commonwealth of Swine, we have seen that Man's disillusioning 
experience of losing his life through setting his heart upon saving it had 
‘opened Man’s eyes to the vanity of This World and reopened his ears to 
God's word, which had been uttered to him at this stage through higher 
religions.3 Both the need and the opportunity for the epiphany of the 
higher religions had sprung from the failures of Fallen Man's mundane 
civilizations of the first and second generations, and Man’s subsequent 
abandonment of his allegiance to a saving higher religion in order to go 
a whoring after a mundane civilization of the third generation wore the 


1 Schmidt, op. cit, pp. 135-6. 
2 Bee pp. 346-8, above. o 
3 See pp. 425, 551-2, tnd 701-2, above, 
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aspect of a second Fall. Did this fall of a Sophisticated Man throw light 
on a Primeval Man’s fall and its sequel? 

"The history of Primitive Man could be tentatively reconstructed on 
the analogy of the history of Man in Australia since the advent there of 
the pioneers of a Western way of life. Primeval Man’sstateon the morrow 
of his becoming human could be inferred from the state in which the 
first White settlers in Australia had found their Black predecessors, 

“These Black People were intimately related to the land over which 
they roamed. In its sacred places were the spirits of their ancestors and 
the ancient heroes of their myths. Their own spirits lived in it before 
they were born. Even the animals and birds and fruits of the Earth had 
their spirits also, and a close affinity was maintained with this spirit 
world by long-established sacred rites and ceremonies. Spirits, land, and 
people were one close-knit community, and each needed the other for 
life to be possible and complete.” 


‘These unsophisticated souls had hardly been tempted to throw over 
their unselfconscious communion with God in order to worship their 
own achievements; for, when their Modern Western destroyers broke in 
‘upon them at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era, the Australian Blackfellows, in their hitherto secluded 
corner of the’ World, were still living in the Palaeolithic Age. Their 
domicile at this date testifies, however, that, in thus still remaining in a 
relative state of innocent inefficiency, they had been exceptions to the 
general run of Mankind. Long before the Westerners’ violation of the 
Blackfellows’ ultimate sanctuary, other societies had already out- 
stripped the Blackfellows in material achievement sufficiently far to have 
driven them, by stages, into the precarious asylum where a globe- 
encompassing Western Civilization eventually hunted them down and 
finished them off. 

"The Black Man . . . was controlled by Nature. He functioned as a 
part of it, He dared not disturb it. It lived in him. The Civilised Man, 
on the other hand, set out to exploit Nature. ... The Australian version 
of the Garden of Eden in which the Black Man lived naked and unashamed 
had no appeal to the White. The White Man had eaten of the Tree of 
Knowledge and had changed completely his attitude to the World of 
Nature and of Man. As he clothed and adorned his body with the 
‘garments of Civilisation, he unclothed his mind and will of all customary 
restraints and sacred sanctions. At length the will to power in Man stood 
forth naked and unashamed. .. . More and more he freed himself from. 
all guidance from Nature until, in an illusion of freedom, he stood over 
against Nature, using it for his purposes and subduing it to his will. 
This led to the point where Civilised Man no longer meets God at all 
on the ground of Nature. God is ignored: Civilised Man is confident that 
“te has no need of that hypothesis.” This, in effect, makes Man his own 

‘This regress-in-progress ofa Modern Western Manisa repetition ofthe 
story of this Western Man's forerunners, the majority of Mankind, who, 
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for good or evil, had left the Blackfellows behind in embarking on the 
course of material achievement that was to culminate in the rises—and 
falls—of civilizations. Modern Westernarchaeological research had redis- 
covered an early sign of the times in the replacement of a Palaeolithic 
Man, cultivating a gift for expressing himself in Visual Art without being 
ambitious to improve upon his rudimentary tools, by an aesthetically 
insensitive Neolithic Man! producing a crop of revolutionary technical 
inventions which had not only been epoch-making in their day but had 
not been surpassed in importance by any subsequent material achieve- 
ments of Neolithic Man’s successors up to date.* In view of the affinity 
between the aesthetic and the religious faculty of the Human Psyche,? 
we might eet this impoverishment of Man's aesthetic life, which was 
the price of the Neolithic technological revolution, to be found associated 
with a religious regression; and this expectation is borne out—if we 
accept Father Schmidt's divination of the former religion of Primeval 
Man from the present religion of the least sophisticated and efficient of 
the extant human societies—by the contrast between the relatively 
actherial spiritual activities, beliefs, and aspirations of these ‘backward’ 
peoples, as described by Father Schmidt and Mrs. Chadwick, and the 
‘crass paganism of societies that had forged far ahead of them in the race 
for wealth and power. 

In another context* we have noticed Man's proneness to abandon the 
worship of God for the worship of some work of God which Man has 
newly discovered or newly mastered. In the work from which we have 
been quoting, Father Schmidt has laid bare, with a master's hand, the 
inner relation between divers forms of material achievement and the 
forms of idolatry that in his day were to be found in association with each 
of them in living societies which, by mundane standards, had raised 
themselves high above the level of the ‘backward’ worshippers of a 
Supreme Being. In this place it would be superfluous to recapitulate 
Father Schmidt' survey, but we may notice, in passing, the principal 
directions that these religious aberrations proved to have taken. In the 
rank jungle-growth of idolatry we can distinguish two main types. When 
‘Man begins to gain control over his non-human environment, he takes 
to worshipping fellow creatures that he has harnessed for his own im- 
mediate service, especially for supplying himself with food. The hunter's 
‘worship of his game breeds totemism; the husbandman’s worship of his 
crop breeds the religion of the év.avrds Baiyey.5 As Man gains in know- 
ledge, he begins to worship more remote, pervasive, and abstract forces 
of Nature which appear to him to exercise an ultimate control over the 
creatures that can be directly harnessed to Man's service; and these 
path-finding hypotheses—correct or erroneous—of the burgeoning 
‘Scientific Mind breed worships of a Weather, a Nile, and a Sun that mani- 
festly decide the fortunes of the pastures and the fields, and a worship 
of stars whose courses apparently determine the course of terrestrial 
events. These idolatrous cults of cosmic forces are intellectually sophis- 
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ticated versions of a primitive idolatrous worship of particular non- 
human creatures; but, as Man gains in power, he transfers his devotion 
to a different, and a more sinister, idol when he begins to worship the 
collective organization of human activities through which he mobilizes 
his Science and Technology for the subjugation of the Material Universe. 
‘The original style of Man’s corporate self-worship is parochial: he begins 
by worshipping a personification of his tribe (Athéné Poliüchus or 
Fortuna Praenestina) and the genii of his household (the Hebrew Tera- 
phim and the Latin Lares et Penates). The ultimate style is oecumeni- 
cal: he ends by worshipping a mundane human saviour with the sword! 
who is the god incarnate of a universal state. 

‘These two types of idolatry that are spiritual by-products of Man's 
mundane success both have the same inauspicious effect of putting Man 
out of communion with the One True God by diverting Man's devotion 
from the Creator to the creature and screening the Beatific Vision be- 
hind an idolized creation;? and the short history of Man's mundane 
progress up to date had already shown, a number of times over, that the 
demoralizing spiritual effect of this idolatry was Man's Achilles’ Heel. 
If Man's progress in technology, science, and social organization accoun- 
ted for the geneses and growths of civilizations, his concomitant spiritual 
infirmity accounted for their breakdowns and disintegrations; and, if 
this had been the end of the story, human life on Earth would indeed 
have been ‘nasty, brutish and short’. Happily for Man, God's providence 
had offered him grace to find a cure for his spiritual sickness in the very 
direness of its consequences and to re-enter, as a spiritual adult, schooled 
by the creative experience of suffering, into a communion with his Maker 
which he had once enjoyed as a spiritual child in the primeval chapter of 
the history of the Human Race, In the higher religions that had sprung 
from the Civilizations’ catastrophes, Man had been re-endowed with the 
spiritual treasure that he had possessed (if Father Schmidt's thesis was 
the truth) in the days of his primeval inefficiency and had then jettisoned 
in his self-centred scramble up the treacherous ladder of material 
progress. 

T this interpretation of the historical background of the higher reli- 
gions commended itself, it suggested two reflections: the Devil had lost 
one throw in his perennial wager with God,* but the Devil had not so 
lost heart as to have given up the game. 

‘The Devil's defeat in a round which had opened with the fall of Pri- 


1 See V. vi, 178-213. 
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meval Man and had ended in the epiphany of the higher religions was 
attested by the difference in spiritual stature between the Innocent and 
the Saint. The saintly soul that was the spiritual flower of the higher 
religions was not, perhaps, in closer communion with God than the 
innocent soul that, on Father Schmidt's hypothesis, had been the spiri- 
tual flower of the primeval dispensation; but, if Christianity was right 
in holding that a spiritually creative suffering was a human experience in 
which God Himself had participated in virtue of His incarnation, then 
the Saint’s communion with God, though no closer than the Innocent's, 
was nevertheless a communion on less unequal terms; and, if in this 
sense sainthood was the higher form of spiritual attainment, the Devil's 
defeat in this round was registered in the reflection that the mortified 
idolator could never have been transfigured into a saint who was a more 
enlightened and effective servant of God than the Innocent if that 
primeval worshipper of the One True God had not lost his innocence 
through lapsing into idolatry. 

“All spiritual knowledge “goes in circles", that is to say that it has to 
do with re-birth, which is itself a return to the beginning on a different 
psychic level.” 


‘The measure of the Devil's defeat in this particular encounter with 
God was given by the fact that the higher religions had not only 
brought it within Man’s reach to re-enter into communion with God on 
a higher spiritual level than any that had been accessible to Man in his 
days of innocence; the higher religions had even spoiled the Egyptians 
by gleaning a harvest from the jungle-growth of Man’s idolatrous days 
of ignorance. Yet we have also to recognize and take to heart the no less 
manifest fact that the severity of these reverses had not driven the Devil 
to withdraw from the field. At the time of writing, the living higher 
religions were being challenged by insurrections of civilizations of a 
third generation which had armed themselves for revolt by evoking 
potent ideas and institutions from the graves of their dead pagan pre- 
decessors.* A fresh advance, of unprecedented swiftness and perhaps 
unprecedented vigour, in Man's mastery of the Material Universe had 
launched idolatry on the war-path again; and, in this formidable re- 
crudescence of a once transcended error, Man's corporate self-worship, 
which was the more pernicious of the two main lines of religious aber- 
ration, now had the whole field to itself. 

‘The other type of idolatry, in which Nature had been substituted for 
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God, had borne a fearful crop of wickedness and benightedness in its 
time; but its reign had been transitory; for Man’s progress in the 
mastery of his environment, which had first brought this type of idolatry 
into existence, had subsequently swept it out of existence again. À 
natural phenomenon that Man has deified on an impulse of wonder and 
gratitude, when he has first sueceeded in coaxing it into performing some 
highly valued service, cannot retain its divinity in his clearer-seeing eyes 
after it has been thoroughly broken in and domesticated by successive 
advances in Technology; and the vaster and more elusive forces of 
Nature that even a latter-day Western Man could hardly aspire to 
manipulate by his technological ‘know-how’ had likewise forfeited their 
illusory divinity as they had become intelligible to Man’s scientific 
understanding. In the darkness before the dawn of the higher religions, 
Paganism had culminated in the worship, not of the comn-god or 
the sun-god, but of the man-god Caesar—the incarnate symbol of 
Man's terrible collective power—and the transformation of Nature 
from an object of worship into an object of exploitation and investi- 
gation had left Man facing the single question: ‘Which is God? God 
or Man?” 

‘The message of the higher religions had been that Man, like Nature, 
is not God but is God's creature; and this message had won Man's ear 
at the moment when the collapse of a man-made mundane civilization 
had been demonstrating to Man the limitations of his power through 
the first-hand evidence of a painful and humbling experience. But this 
lesson was readily forgotten when the mundane welfare that was a 
by-product of spiritual regeneration tempted the Heirs of the Promise 
10 reinvest their treasure in This World. In the second Fall of Man there 
had been no recurrence of Nature-worship, but, for this very reason, a 
recurrent Man-worship, unchecked and unbalanced, this time, by the 
claims of any competing idols, was now raging in men’s souls with an 
unprecedented virulence. The Neo-Pagan man-worshipper believed 
‘Man to be, not Nature's co-divinity, but Nature's lord the One True 
God, and, being in this degree more impious than his pristine pagan 
forerunner, he was in the same degree more lonely—in a loneliness which 
aggravated itself by driving him into an ever more frantic pursuit of the 
idolatry that was the cause of it. 

‘Wandering, as they are, in the wilderness of distracted minds, . . . 
people everywhere feel insecure. They are no longer rooted anywhere. 
‘There is intense and widespread loneliness, ... [and] they seek comrade- 
ship anywhere at any price. The day of the tribe returns. . .. Man is 
seeking for some strong tribal body, with its tribal leader, to relieve him 
of the responsibility of making personal decisions .. . and the modern 
tribe is larger than in the days of old. Now it can be a nation, or the 
people of a continent, or of continents. In the Western World it represents 
the retreat of a people who have lost the guidance and support of a higher 
faith, This emotional regression is a very serious matter in a highly 
rationalised and artificial environment. 

The resurgence of Caesar-worship in the Orthodox Christian and Western worlds 
has been touched upon on pp. 439-40 and 537-9, above. 
Bargmann, op. cito pb- 14-19 


UNIVERSAL CHURCHES 
this Neo-Pagan worship of a collective Humanity, the higher 
ions were being confronted with a repetition of the challenge to 
which they had responded victoriously in the frst chapter of their his- 
tory; and the struggle upon which they were entering in a twentieth- 
century Westernizing World threatened to be a sharper ordeal than any 
to which they had ever before been subjected, 
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‘Aronia (abortive) 
Viracochsism (abortive) 
Confucianism 
Moism 
Taoism 
Syriac Zervanism (abortive) 
Indie ipgenin Badin 
Westem Garena 
Hellenic Platonis 
Stoicism 
Epicureanisra 
Pyrrhonism 
Babylonie Astrology 


+ Hegelianism confined to the field of social affairs = 
Marxism; Marxism transplanted from the Western 
‘World to Russia = Leninism. 
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Taste III. Higher Religions 


Civilization | Higher Religion Source of Inspiration 
Sumeri Tommuzwonhip indigenous 
tiac iris-worshi en [1] (Sumeri 
E ‘The Mahiisn. Alien (doen yao) 
Neotaoism indigenous but imitative (of 
‘the Mahayana) 
Indie Hinduism indigenous 
ric sam. indigenous 
Hellenic Christianity alien (Syriac) 
Mithraism alien (Syriac) 
i. [iE i 
pL tien Chay) 
Gybele-worship alien (Hittite) 
Neoplatonism indigenous (ci-devant philo- 
P 
Babylonic Judaism, uit (rriac) 
Zoroastrianism alien (Syriac) 
Western ism alien (Irani) 
‘The Abmadiyah i 
Orthodox Christian | Imari Sbiism. 
(ma body) | Bedreddinism | semi-ilien (Irani tincture) 
Orthodox Christian | Sectarianism indigenous 
(in Russia) Revivalist Protestantism | alien (Western) 
Far Eastern Catholicism alien Western) 
(main body) | T'aiping semi-alien (Western tincture) 
Far Bem, Todo semilgn (tom Far Eastern, 
(in Japan) main bo 
Jédo Shinsha indigenous (from Jodo) 
Nichirenism indigenous 
Zen Semi-alien (from Far Eastern, 
main body) 
Hindu Kabirism end Sikhism | semivalien (slamic tincture) 


Brahmo Samaj 


lien (Western tincture) 
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Taste VIII. A Diagram to illustrate the Relation between Higher 
Religions and Psychological Types 


HEAVEN 


E 
E 
= //OUTER 
T MATTER OVER GAINST. 
raj WORLD 
o \ cant anb inch 
| - E 
[s E 


The Objectives of Divers Historic Weltanschauungen 


Heaven is the objective of a Zoroastrian-Jewish-Muslim-Christian 
Weltanschauung. 

Nirvana is the objective of an Indic and an Hellenic Weltanschauung. 

‘The City of Swine is the objective of a Materialist Weltanschauung. 

Hell is the objective of a Satanist Weltanschauung. 
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Taste IV. Primitive Societies, Civilizations, Higher Religions 


(in serial order) 
1. PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 
2. PRIMARY CIVILIZATIONS 


(all derived direct from primitive societies) 
Egyptiac Andean Mayan Sumeric Indus Culture Minoan Shang Culture 


RUDIMENTARY HIGHER RELIGIONS 
(created, adapted, or adopted by internal proletariats of primary civilizations) 


The Worship of Osiris and Isis The Worship of Tammuz and Ishtar 
@ adopted by the internal proletariat of z @ created by the internal proletariat of the 
the Egyptiac Civilization from the internal Sumeric Civilization) 
Proletariat of the Sumeric) 


3. SECONDARY CIVILIZATIONS 


(derived from the primary civilizations) 


(o) through their dominant minorities (5) through their external proletariats 
Yocitec Babylonie Méx Abortive First Syriac Hittite Indie Syriac Hellenie ‘Sine 
(com Mayan) (fom S (from M. (Grom Sumeri) (from Indus (from Minoan) (from Sh 
rom Mayan) fom Sumeric) ^ (from Mayan) from Sumeric) from Indus (from Minoan) (from Shang 
: d id Culture) Culture) 
4. HIGHER RELIGIONS 
(created, adapted, or adopted by internal proletaiats of secondary civilizations) 
Iis Cybele. 
Judaism Zoroastrianism Hinduism Islam Worship Worship Mithraiom Christianity Manichacim — Neolatonism ‘The Mahàyüna Neotaoism 
peace ee Rene eee er ee 
(created by the (created by the (created by the (created by the internal proletariat of the Hellenic (adapted by the (adapted by the (adapted by the 
internal prolerariat internal proletariat internal proletariat Civilization} eie internal Hellenic intemal Sini internal 
of the Babylonie of the Indie of the Syriac proletariat from proletariat from proletariat from 
Civilization) Civilization) Civilization) one of the philo- one of the philo- one of the philo- 
Sophies of the Sophies of the Sophies of the 
Hellenic dominant Indic dominant Sini dominant 
minority) minority, and minori) 
adopted by the 
Sinie internal 
proletariat) 
5. TERTIARY CIVILIZATIONS 
(derived from secondary civilizations through chrysalis churches constructed by their internal proletariats) 
Abortive Far Abortive Far g 
Eastern Western Aborti Fer Bastern in 
Hindu Tranic Arabic Christian Christan Scandinavian Far Eastern Korea and Japan 
ae Ani dien onm aet Tm 
(derived from. (derived from. (derived from (derived from Hellenic through (derived from (derived from (derived from Sinic through the 
Indic through Syriac through Hellenic and Christianity) Hellenic through Hellenic through ‘Mahdyana) 
Hinduism) Islam) Syriac through, its external pro- its external pro 
Christianity) Ietariat and through — leri) 
Christianity) 
6. SECONDARY HIGHER RELIGIONS 
Brahms Russian Orthodox Jb Hokke (alias 
Kabiriom Sikhism Samaj Baha'ism The Ahmadiyah Bedreddiniom Christian Sets The T'aip'ing b Zen Shinskat_Nichireniom) 
pei 
(created by the internal (created by the Iranic wing (created by the (created by the (created by the (created by the 
pokarm of de Hindu SFe memi polena etemal poleria (Sema proletariat (Glee smear Sel prtcariat Sterna prolenariat 
Civilization) of the Western Civilization) o£ the main body of the Orthod ofthe Far Eastern of the Far Easter of the Far Eastern 
S Christian Civilization Civilization im Civilization in 
in Russia) China) Japan) 


Tanie V. A Tentative Concordance of the Herodotean Gazetteer and the Official Lists of Countries and Peoples of the Achaemenian Empire 
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some Gomis | Gami | dy | ak | Bs | B AERE TTE 3E 
Tie Hearond | Bi Bernd : 
Parsa; the Pārsā imperial | $ r3 I | 1 7 1 Persai [originally including ‘imperial 
people l A ,,| People 
| | dence CR 

‘Maida; the Mada taxpayers. 10 2 a 2 2 [and the » 10 
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VUE | IL. 
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Hop Coren, Dyo: e| s 2| 52]|s a] 3 3 | Sousa and the rest of the country of the | |, 8 | traversed | 
Hüjiyà (written Ovjiya) | | | | | Kissioi | 
etta s eacus] a tas? || gn [EE e Ea M em 
vati); the Harahvatiy’ | | Kaspioi 
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ode TIPS e es lhe ae ahd MM) deol mem NEW ee oe 
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64), alias Orthokorybantiot With Sakai 

ie Mr irm 

The Indus Basin I The Indus Basin 

| | Aparytai " 7 im 

The South-West UE. The South-West 

Babirul; the Babiraviya "i 3 za | xz | 16 | s2 | Babylon and the rest of Assyria * ? + [present 

Athurā; the Athuriya — |n R $ | | H | | i | The wholeof Phoiniké and the so-catled| — 2 3 Il | presene 

| Philistine Syria and Cyprus. 

Arabiya; the Arabiya | alies i slaj | we uam allies 4 so mem 
mac eium, [ue Pium snp rs a 
Sum fat | |] S| BB | 3 | ARERR aoe a | 5| [Lew 

J ! 
ew SET ea ot NENNEN 7-7 - | (aota) oo | seme 
| | "oi, Mires (alias the adjoining peoples i.e. 
| | | dina Armenia] es far a te Black 

Akaufaka; the Akaufatiya allies P 3 BUS? aee! TL! oe Kolkhoi, and the adjoining peoples as far. 

on MP s T eee Mek on es aer. ea 
Karpatuka. taxpayers | ia 3 16 a E a4 | Syrioi(aliar Kappadokai, alias Pakiyike), | m atts) | Ph. 
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1 Babylonicé Gi-mi-ri. 2 Babylonicè Pa- 3 Gadarayd, the spelling actually found, is perhaps incorrect. + Babylonicd Ü-ra-ai-tu. 


3 ‘On the mainland" is added only in ‘DPe’. 
? In‘DNa’. 


* ‘Yaun takabari’ in "DNa' in the Old Persian version. ‘Ia-ma-nu wearing shields on their heads’ in the Babylonian version. 


Tanie VI. A Tentative Reconstruction of Darius's Original Dissection of the Achaemenian Empire into Twenty Taxation Districts 
(following the geographical order adopted in the Concordance, Table V, above) 
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Seiten Medias lower basa of ers Aro and Kur. n HE IS T 
Neronem Medi panion of Ig vo the north-east of the Jabal j 
order Medii Pene d Yans urpe alere Mm] a | x8 | Matitni, Saspeires, Alarodioi 
Choron Ren aes Gira) Ss Mund Sa; middle ly of Kur) ; 
hooker, Bakeari land, Latte i 8 | ‘Sousa and the rest of the county of the Kiso" Hoja 
Sien Afghanistan, the Bart Kiem, Lavon E | ndas Pets tea ae e Fian count (4) Sagar, 
| Outioi, Mykot, déracinés planted in islands in Persian Gulf | ) Harahvati$, Asagarta, Maka 
Persian and Pakistänt Baluchistin g | m | penton end Anatis Arts 
Riga ote d e. Gagin (Asaribid), Westem Transcapia,| § | setae | Ferien Area Sarangi (14), Khorasmioi Parthava, Haraiva, Zrika, Var 
Seir (ohio) tins, Dita, Evatt 
Upper basin of River Oxus (Amu Darya) and basin of River Zarefshin, as 
Tero the non esst ae he emicat dbow of Rive Jerse (Sye || o | 12416 | “the Baktrianoi as far as the Aig’ [implicitly including the | Bikhti, Suguda, Marl 
Darya), together with Merv oasis K Sogdoi (16)]_ 
oss Ds and appes de rordveast of Lower Oxus and asuide | ro | ore | Orharbutot Sua Tigrilhaudt 
Kabul River basin and Northern Panjab E , Dadi, Aparytai, Sattagdai Gädära, Thatagut 
Southern Panjab, Multin, Bahawalpur, Sind ta 2 WE RE Hig? 
Spaa se Tart the northeast e e Jabal Hamrin E 3 | Babylon and the rest of Assyria p 
Mesbpotanis (he luis), Syrias Jordan, Lebanon, Tarael, Cyprus 5 3 He Waa ol PRERA end occa tie Sysiaand |) n 
prus. 
pt and Cyrenaien y ty | 6 Mae Tira Kyrtng Duda. -— Madsiya, Puit 
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Er qp e erue errare EE ata (Eigenes, Mariandynoi, Asiatic’ Thrikes, Phryges, Jaca 
as far to the south-east as Lycaonia % Hellespontine Hellenes 
South- Western Anatoli encoding de seaboard , a | Mysoi, Lydoi, Lasonioi, Kabalioi, alias Kabeles, Hygenees | Sparda 
The western and south- western seaboard of Anatolia 2 to eps Alene Magntts, Adele Kress Aat Bottom, | “Phe Yeunt on the Mainland’, 
Tool Mial Bampbyle Mult 
Districts Subsequently Added. 
"The Aegean Archipelago (intended to expend over maritime transmarine | at nae "Those in the, Ser, aliar the 
Hellas, as far to the west as Magna Graecia and Sicily) | haved Youn 
race, the Maritsa basin and the Lower Danube basin 22 i "Those beyond the Sea’, alias 
‘Three, the Maritza bosin and fo Lower Danube basin e) 2] “The inhabitants of Europe as far as Thessaly? { "the Sa beyond he Se 
Countries Externally Associated with the Achaemenian Empire 
arshinah 3o | Sakai Amyrgioi Saka T 
Te ers Arabia, touching the southeast comer of the Mediter aa pera 
nean Sea and bertridin che Luphrats benseen Syria and Iq. 
Ne and the Eastern Sadin ^ «+ | Aighiopes marching with Egypt Kou, 
Western Gadan B ELI and the aig peoples as far as Moune | The Blau 
South-estern Anatolia, from the country astride the River Qyzy Tema, EP 
‘sieves southward diem, ay far T9 he wees he ipi eo t | 
Baphrates and a fr ro he seuth as Cape Bait on the coat of Sys | 
to the oth ofthe mouth ofthe Orontes | 


Tapte VIL. Correspondences between Higher Religions and Psychological Types 
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| meine | Paina | acum EEEIEE | xeu | pene stg as fata 
MERT AERE is ani f Rer 
=| E lus found a lied m 
Hinduism | Introversion | ‘Thinking { Rex Extraversion Feeling ‘of personal epiphanies of an impersonal Ultimate Reality 
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| | | pr po 
| I Sensation. "The Eucharist ji Introversion has found an incomplete expression in the Pro- 
| meu rer C propalo mec 
TE E a A T EE T t tin erainarn a 
| laiis Taia | | | ("found falt expression, in amit Mater. 
I E 1 | | 
Buddhism Introversion Intuition. | Extraversion | Sensation || morphosis of bodhisattvas into personal gods; sensation, in 
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VIII 
HEROIC AGES 


4. THE GENESIS OF A LIMES 


TS te po preceding Parts of this Study we have been concerned with 
universal states established by would-be saviours arising in the 
Dominant Minority? and with universal churches created by the Internal 
Proletariat.* Our subject in the present Part is the character of the so- 
called ‘heroic ages’ that are episodes in the brief lives of barbarian 
war-bands. 

In another context? we have already acquainted ourselves with the 
conditions under which such ‘heroic ages’ are generated. We have seen 
how, when a growing civilization breaks down through the deterioration 
of an attractively creative into an odiously dominant minority, one of the 
effets of this sinister change in the broken-dowm society hip is 
the estrangement of its former proselytes in the once primitive societies 
round about, which the civilization in its growth stage was infuenc- 
ing in divers degrees by the effect of its cultural radiation. ‘The ex- 
proselytes’ attitude changes from an admiration expressing itself in 
mimesis to a hostility breaking out into warfare; and we have seen* that 
this warfare between a disintegrating civilization and its alienated ex- 
ternal proletariat may have one or other of two alternative outcomes. 
a De front on nich the loa eran lls tho regres civi 

advancing, at itant barbarians’ expense, up to 
4 “natural frontier” in the shape of some unnavigated ea or untreversed 
desert or unsurmounted mountain range, the barbarians, thus caught in 
a confined space and compelled to fight with their backs to the wall, may be 
decisively subjugated or annihilated. But, on fronts where the accidents 
of the terrain do not thus conspire with the prowess and policy of the 
civilization to bring a definitive victory within its grasp, geography is 
Apt to militate in the barbarian’ favour; for, where the retreating Pase 
barian has open to him, in his rear, an unlimited field of manceuvre, the 
shifting battle front is Bound, sooner or later, to arrive at a line at which 
the aggressive civilization’s military superiority—however great this may 
have been initially, and however much it may have been increased 
through the dearly purchased experience of fratricidal warfare — will be 
neutralized at last by the increasing handicap of the ever lengthening 
distance of the front from the aggressor's base of operations. 

Along this line, when it is reached, a war of movement will 
into a static war without having resulted in any military decision; and, 
since both belligerents will still be in the field, the Dominant Minority 
and the External Proletariat will find themselves at this stage in stationary 
positions in which they will be living side by side, as the former creative 
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minority and its prospective proselytes were living before the breakdown 
ofthe ceat set them a maae with one another. This semblance 
ges retur to a happier previous situation i», homer, sper al; fo, 
though the mili it has now become stationary, logi 
relate between the parties on either side of it has not reverted from a 
Farren matuai bosti to the previous creative interplay of attraction 
md mei and thare bas Deza no entation, ethar, of ha pogrph- 
dal conditions under which this cultura intercourse once tool 
owth stage the civilization gradually shaded off into a surrounding 
ism across a broad threshold which offered the outsider an easy 
denen toate iting vista within, The change from friendship to hostility 
transformed this conductive cultural threshold (limen) into an insulating 
military front; and the stabilization of this front, sofar from mit its 
sharpness, turns out to have severely accentuated it, The fluid front of a 
running warfare is neither so definite nor so impassable a barrier as is 
the military frontier (limes) into which the fluid front crystallizes when the 
stage of stationary warfare is reached.’ The contrast in configuration 
character between an original limen-zone and an eventual limes-line 
is the geographical expression of the conditions that generate an heroic 


age. 

‘An heroic age is, in fact, the social and psychological consequence of the 
crystallization of a times, and our purpose in this Part is to trace this 
sequence of events by our customary empirical method of investigation. 
A necessary background to this undertaking is, of course, a survey of 
the barbarian war-bands that had breasted divers sectors of the limites of 
divers universal states during the history of Man in Process of Civiliza- 
tion up to date, A survey of this kind has already been attempted in a 

revious Part In that place a considerable muster of barbarian war- 

ands has been reviewed, and, in passing, we have also there taken note 
of their distinctive achievements in the two fields of sectarian religion 
and epic poetry. In our present inquiry this foregoing survey can be 
drawn, upon for purposes of illustration without having to be recapi- 


aS V tae Ibn Ktaldan defines the Cose of an emp a the line at which the 
ernment autho peters evt "A dani meh ore povera i 
sca of government than tf at "he loss of 
te radiation of a power othe gradi dying aay of rey al Pig staring 
Sls piece of water when one sakes i (ageddemde alte by de Slan, Paton Mc 
speso water when oe eimi fe Slane, Baron Met 
(Pans E aaler a aa ied +, p. 333). 


B. A SOCIAL BARRAGE 


[Es cults! limen of a growing civilization is aptly deseribed as the 
hospitable threshold of an ever open door, the military limes of a dis- 
integrating civilization can no less aptly be likened to a forbidding 
barrage astride a no longer open valley. A threshold is an is 
piece of work, in which the human architect has been content to take 
advantage of a suitable surface and gradient that have been provided 
for him by Nature; a barrage is the imposing monument of a human 
skill and power that have set Nature at defiance; yet the magnificent 
barrage is as precarious as the humble threshold is secure; for the 
defiance of Nature is a tour de force on which Man cannot venture with 
impunity. 

“The Arab-Muslim tradition relates that once upon a time there was 
to be seen in the Yaman a colossal work of hydraulic engineering known 
‘as the dam or dyke of Ma'rib, where the waters descending from the east- 
ern mountains of the Yaman collected in an immense reservoir and thence 
irrigated a great tract of country, giving life to an intensive system of 
cult and thereby supporting a dense population. After a time, the 
tradit goes on to relate, this dam broke, and in breaking devastated 
everything and cast the inhabitants of the country into a state of such 
dire distress that many tribes were compelled to emigrate.’* 


In the Islamic historical tradition this story—true or legendary—of 
the literal building and breaking of a barrage has served to account for 
the initial impulse behind an Arab Valkerwanderung that eventually 
swept out of the Arabian Peninsula with an impetus which carried it 
across the Tien Shan and the Pyrenees. Translated from this literal 
rendering into a simile, it becomes the story of every limes of every 
universal state, 

‘With the internal condition of the exterior barbarians the [sovereign 
‘of the universal state] has no concern; but the barrier or pale, whether 
of masonry or of armed men, obviously exerts a pressure of its own. It 
acts effectively as a dam against which weight accumulates, and so creates 
a point of pressure for those outside. In the end the barrier breaks, and 
with the inundation a new situation is created in which new tribal units 
are broken up, new individuals awake to self-assertion, and a new re- 
distribution of ownership takes place.’* 


Is this social catastrophe of the bursting of a military dam an inevi- 
table tragedy or an avoidable one? If we are to find the answer to this 
insistent question, we must analyse the social and psychological effects 
of the military ‘barrage-builder’s imperious interference with the 
natural course of relations between a civilization and its external prole- 


tariat. 
‘The first effect of erecting a barrage is, of course, to create a reservoir 


+ Caetani, Let Studi di Storia Orientale, vol. i (Milan 1931, Hoepli), p. 266. 
me, Fe} The Pieces Y Hatry (New Haven, Ceo. ub Yale University 
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‘up-stream above this artificial obstruction to the normal drainage down 
the valley bottom; and this effect is inexorable even if we can imagine it 
to have Been unintended and unforeseen. The sce ot the barrage 
thus produces a striking differentiation in the physiograp! rain- 
age basin which was non-existent in the antecedent state of Nature. The 
intervention of the barrage now transforms the valley immediately 
above it from dry land into a lake with an area that is determined by the 
height of the barrage's brim, Up to this level the now pent-up waters 
of the catchment basin will fill the upper portion of the valley and its 
lateral ravines, but the resultant reservoir, at its maximum, will have 
only a limited extent, It can never cover more than a fraction even of its 
own catchment basin, since it is beyond the builder's power to raise a 
barrage, sited far down the valley, to the altitude of the head waters of 
the downflowing streams; and, even if these waters could have been 
dammed back right up to their head, there would still have remained 
vast unsubmerged hinterland. This new and sharp distinction between 
a now submerged tract immediately above the barrage and a region at 
the back of beyond which is still lekt high and dry has already come to 
our notice in the social application of our hydrographic simile. 

In a previous context! we have observed the contrast between the 
revolutionary effect of a limes on the life of barbarians within point- 
blank range of it and the undisturbed torpidity of primitive peoples in a 
more distant hinterland. The Hyperboraean Slavs continued placidly to 
lead their primitive life in the secluded Pripet Marshes throughout the 
span of two millennia which first saw the Achaean barbarians convulsed. 
by their proximity to the European land-frontier of ‘the thalassocracy of 
‘Minos’ in the basin of the Aegean Sca, and then saw the Teuton barbar- 
ians going through the same in their turn, some eighteen 
hundred years later, as a result of their proximity to the European land- 
frontier which the Roman Empire drew across the breadth of the 
Continent between the North Sea and the Black Sea.* The Achaeans and 
the Teutons were convulsed because they each happened to be en- 
gulfed in a reservoir created by the erection of a limes; the Slavs remained 
undisturbed because, on both occasions, their physically water-logged 
habitat happened to be left culturally high and dry. 

1 Ia Ih it snas 

2 The wennet of this frontier, owing to its inordinate length, has been pointed out 
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Why are the barbarians in the ‘reservoir’ area so disturbingly affected 
by the proximity of a military frontier which is at the same time a cultural 
barrage? And what is the source of a subsequent access of energy which 
has enabled them invariably to break through the limes sooner or later as a 
matter of historical fact, whether this break-through is inevitable or is 
avoidable as a matter of theory? We may find answers to these questions 
if we follow out our simile in terms of its local Sinic geographical setting. 

Let us suppose the imaginary dam that symbolizes a limes in our 
simile to have been built astride some high valley in the region actually 
traversed by the Great Wall within the latter-day Chinese provinces of 
Shensi and Shansi, What is the ultimate source of that formidable body 
of water that we see pressing, in ever increasing volume, upon the dam's 
up-stream face ? Though this water must all manifestly have come down- 
siam from above the dam on thet wage of journey, the liue 
source of the greater part of it cannot lie in this direction; for the distance 
between the dam and the headwaters is not very great, and beyond the 
headwaters there stretches away the boundless Mongolian Plateau, with 
a dry steppe on its rim and a drier desert at its heart. If this parched 
region above the dam had been the sole source of the reservoir's water- 
supply, the present head of water could never have accumulated ; and we 
know, as a matter of fact, that the main source of supply is to be found, 
not above the dam, but below it: not on the Mongolian Plateau but in 
the Pacific Ocean, 

‘We also know that water cannot perform the salmon’s feat of forcing 

Je upstream and vaulting over a weir; and this means that not one 
drop of the copious supply that has nevertheless succeeded in making it 
way out of the Pacific into the reservoir can have travelled over the 
ground in liquid form. In order to rise from sea level to the reservoir's 
altitude this water must have been transformed by the heat of the Sun 

liquid into vapour, been spirited by an east wind over plain and 
in in a voll cloud, and then been condensed by cold air into 
main falling into the catchment basin. Through thus first losing its 
liquidity and then regaining it, the migrant water deftly turns an adverse 
the revere’ may be tempted by the cae and brilliance of the reser- 


pagan EE A ‘Pouring through the 
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law of gravity to its own advantage; but, like human migrants who take 
advantage of an estranging sea by temporarily transforming themselves. 


from landlubbers into seamen, the water has to pay a price for its - 


ingeniously contrived passage. The cultural elements of their social 
heritage that the seafarers take with them on board ship prove to have 
suffered ‘a sea change’ by the time when they are landed in the emigrants’ 
new overseas place of settlement; and the physical elements with which 
the fying water is impregnated uer a comparable sky change’ as a 
result of their journey. The tincture of sea saltis left behind in the process 
of evaporation which starts the flying water on its travels, and a tincture 
of rock salt is acquired when the streams begotten by the precipitated 
main scour out the ravines in their descent into the reservoir. 

‘The water has accomplished its miraculous aerial voyage, but it is 
now a different brew from what it originally was; and this physical 
phenomenon is an accurate and illuminating simile of the psychic 
phenomenon of the filling of the reservoir of barbarian energy, dammed 
back by a military limes, with the water of life that psychologists call 
libido. "The psychic energy that accumulates in the reservoir till its 
remorseless mounting pressure eventually bursts the barrage is derived 
only in an inconsiderable measure from the transfrontier barbarians’ 
‘own exiguous primitive social heritage; the bulk of it is drawn from the 
yast stores of the civilization which the barrage has been built to protect. 
‘This is the source of supply that swells the head of water in the reservoir 
to a mass that eventually proves too much for the barrage's powers of 
resistance; and it i one Of the ironies of History that the water which 
then pours through the breach should originally have been supplied by 
the very region which the extaciyam now devastates, Why has this 
water returned in a sudden destructive flood and not in a perennial 
fertilizing stream? The answer is to be found partly in the erection of 
the limes barrage, which has been an audacious human act of inter- 
ference with the ordinary course of Nature, and partly in the trans- 
formation which the migrant psychic energy has undergone in the 
course of its journey from the cultivated world within the limes to the 
barbarian reservoir beyond it—4 transformation that has been Nature's 
device for surmounting an obstacle which Man has placed in her path. 

Some such transformation of psychic energy is, no doubt, the price of 
every transfer of culture from one society to another; but the degree and 
the character of the transformation vary with the circumstances in which 
the transfer takes place.* The psychic transformation is at its minimum. 
when the society that is the transmitting agent is a civilization in process 
of growth and the receiving reagent is a primitive society in a socially 
static Yin-state; it is at its maximum when both parties are civilizations 


n which is transmitting psychic energy to its external proletariat 

is a civilization that is in process of disintegration ex hypothesi, while 

on the other hand the barbarians in ‘the reservoir’ beyond the limes are 

‘ex-primitives whose psychic resistance to the cultural radiation of the 
+ See II ii, 84-100, = See pp. 481-629, below. 
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adjoining civilization is prompted, not by the positive motive of being. 
up in arms in defence of an alternative civilization of their own, but only 
by the negative motive of hostility to an alien culture which, in its break- 
down, has lost the original savour that once made it attractive to the 
estranged barbarians’ proselyte ancestors, 

How is a transformation of psychic energy brought about in any of 
these diverse degrees? The transforming process is the decomposition 
ofa culture and its recomposition in a new pattern in which the constant 
component elements will have entered into new relations. with one 

, even if none of the original elements have been eliminated and 
no fresh elements have been added, In other contexts! we have com- 
pared the social radiation of culture to the physical radiation of light, 
and we shall be reverting to this simile and working out some of its imp! 
cations in the next Part after this,? in which we shall be concerned with 
encounters in which all parties are societies of the species here called 
‘civilizations’. In this place we need merely remind ourselves of three 
radiational ‘laws’. 

‘The first law is that an integral culture ray, like an integral light ray, 
is diffracted into a spectrum of its component elements in the course of 
penetrating a recalcitrant object—the degree of this diffraction being 
Proportonate to the degree ofthe resistance that is encountered. 

"he second law is that the diffraction ofa culture may also occur, with- 
out any impact on an alien and recalcitrant body social, and indeed at a 
sage ‘before the emission of the migrant ray by the emitting society, if, 

ore the time of emission, this society has already broken down and 
begun to disintegrate. The cohesion and the diffraction of the component 
elements of a culture are, in fact, the respective symptoms of social health 
and growth and of social sickness and disintegration, A growing civiliza- 
tion can be defined as one in which the components of its culture—an 
economic element, a political element, and a third which may be called 
the cultural element par excellence—are in harmony with one another; 
and, on the same principle, a disintegrating civilization can be defined 
as one in which these same elements have fallen into discord. 

Our third law is that the velocity and the penetrative power of an 
integral culture ray are averages of the diverse velocities and penetra- 
tive powers which its economic, political, and cultural components 
respectively display when, as a result of difiacion, they each travel 
independently of the others. In isolation the economic ray is the swiftest 
and most penetrating, the political ray comes next to it in degree, while 
the cultural ray is surpassed by both its companions on both criteria, 
The speed and penetrative power of an isolated politcal ray, as well as 
those of an isolated economic ray, are higher than those of an integral 
ray, whereas the speed and penetrative power of an isolated cultural 
ray are lower than those of an integral ray in which it is borne on the 
wings of its two sisters, This is one reason why the diffraction ofa culture 
ray is a social disaster; for the social values of the three elements, as we 
find when we assess them, are exactly inverse to their capacities for 
‘covering distance and for making their way into foreign bodies. 

? In IIL fi, 151-2 and V. v. 199-201. 2 On pp. 481-629, below. 
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In the social intercourse between a disintegrating civilization and its 
alienated external proletariat across a military limes, the diffracted radia- 
tion of the civilization suffers a woeful impoverishment in the course of 
its arduous journey; for the respective states of the two parties conspire 
with the artificial barrier between them virtually to eliminate all rela- 
tions except those of war and trade, and, of these two, itis war that plays 
the predominant role.* 

Tt is true that the passage of a barbarian personnel through the limes 
into the civilization's domain, first as prisoners of war, then as hostages, 
next as mercenaries, and finally as conquerors,*is reflected on the econo- 
mic plane in a counter-flow of money—through the diverse channels of 
loot, military pay, and subsidies—out of the world within the limes into 
the barbarian ‘reservoir’ outside; and this money eventually flows back 
to its source in payment for goods purchased by its barbarian recipients 
from marchmen-merchants who venture out beyond the limes to peddle 
the wares of Civilization. There have been situations in which a com- 
munity of transfrontier barbarians has come in this way to play an 
appreciable part in the domestic economy of the society on which they 
have been preying. A classic example is the apparent economic effect of 
the subsidies paid by the Constantinopolitan Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment to Attila (dominabatur, A.D. 434-53), the war-lord of a confederacy 
of Hun Nomad war-bandscantoned in the Hungarian Alföld. This remit- 
tance of money in specie from the Imperial Treasury at Constantinople 
to Attila's ordu beyond the limes seems to have operated as a roundabout 
way of transferring purchasing power from the agrarian interests in the 
Empire, whose taxes provided the means of payment, to the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests, which earned profits by making and 
marketing goods for purchase by the Huns with the money that they 
had exacted. This commercial intercourse across a military limes 
however, apt to be discouraged and restricted by the imperial authoriti 
because the manifest profitableness of the transfrontier trade to the 
traders on both sides is a plain and pointed indication that, in the social 
situation created by the erection of a limes, the marchmen just inside 
the barrage may acquire a common interest with the barbarians just 
outside it in the exploitation of the marchmen’s fellow citizens in the 
interior of the world which the limes is intended to protect; and, since a 
common interest might assert itself in concerted action between march- 
men and barbarians which would be a deadly danger to the fenced-in 
civilization, 

‘an imperial boundary . . . has in fact a double function: it serves not only 
to keep the ouider from getting in but to prevent the insiders from 
getting out ... It was necessary to restrict Chinese enterprise the 
Great Wall... because Chinese who ventured too far beyond the Great 
‘Wall became a liability to the state; the business in which they engaged, 

1 See V. ve 202-3 and 208-9, 

UAEY rimi atas, H. M.: The Heroie Age (Cambridge 1912, Unie 
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‘whether farming or trade, contributed more to the barbarian community 
than it did to the Chinese community. They passed out of the Chinese 
orbit . . . [and] Chinese who left the Chinese orbit and accommodated 
themselves to an un-Chinese economic and social order inevitably began 
either to adhere to barbarian rulers or to practise barbarian forms of rule 
themselves—to the disadvantage of Chína.'t 


These considerations move an imperial government to restrict the 
flow of trade between their own marchmen and the transfrontier bar- 
barians; and such trade as there is tends to confine itself to an exchange 
of imperial specie in barbarian hands for two classes of imperial products: 
luxuries for the barbarian war-lords and their lieutenants and weapons 
both for them and for the rank-and-file of their followers.* The trade 
across the limes is, in fact, sickly as well as precarious, while border 
warfare flourishes perennially because Mars is master of the situation in 
which a disintegrating civilization and an alienated external proletariat 
face one another across a static military frontier. 

Under these sinister auspices, such selective mimesis of the Dominant 
Minority by the External Proletariat as does occur takes place on the 
barbarians’ initiative because the barbarians are politically free. 

“The needs and motives of the cisfrontier society and state must make 
‘concessions to those of the transfrontier peoples. The very act of drawing 
a boundary is an acknowledgement that the peoples excluded are not 
under control and cannot be ruled by command. 


‘The barbarians show their initiative by transmuting those culture 
elements that they do accept from the cisfrontier civilization, The lines 
which this transmutation follows are determined partly by an hostility 
to the transmitting civilization which makes the barbarian recipients of 
its cultural radiation disinclined to adopt what they borrow in a form 
that would stamp it as being a loan from this distasteful source; but this 
negative motive of aversion is reinforced by a positive incentive to turn. 
a [oan to practical account by adapting it to suit the needs of local 
barbarian life in ‘the reservoir’. 

‘The adaptations thus prompted by xenophobia and by utilitarianism 
goto different lengths in different fields of activity. The cultural products 
of a psychic energy flowing into a transfrontier barbarian society out of a 
civilization within the limes are modified in the process in some cases 
only to an extent that does not wholly disguise their exotic origin, while 
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in other cases the transmutation goes so far as to be equivalent to an 
original act of creation through which the barbarians make the borrowed 
Uie raw materials completely their own spiritual property. Example 
oth of recognizable adaptations and of virtually new creations have 
been given already in a previous survey which need not be recapitulated. 
In this place we need only remind ourselves that the ‘reservoir’ barbar- 
ians are apt to borrow the higher religion of an adjoining civilization in 
the form of a heresy! and the Caesarism of an adjoining universal state 
in the form of ‘an irresponsible type of kingship, resting not upon tribal 
or national law . . . but upon military prestige,” . . . in which ‘the king 
354 his comitatus form the nucleus of the organism? while the barbate 
ians’ capacity for original creation is displayed in heroic poetry? and in 
itheon that is the Olympian counterpart of the human comitatus of 
a barbarian war-lord.* 
"These creative achievements of a barbarian society beyond the pale 
of a disintegrating civilization are impressive; yet the cunningly re- 
minted metal still bears a tell-tale mark of its alien origin. The cultural 
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mony of Primitive Life in its static Yin-state is disrupted into a tension 
between the two poles of a more sophisticated individualism and a like- 
wise more sophisticated sense of unity. 

* See V. v. 376-568 and vi, 1168. 
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“The Wreckful Siege of Battering Days? 
"Em thats open between the domain of a growing civilization 
and the homelands of its barbarian proselytes is like a gentle tree- 
ciad slope on which the roots preserve the soil from erosion, so that the 
descending waters seep through gradually without scouring out gullies 
and pouring down them in torrents, This landscape is weather- proof, 
and it is consequently an insurance against a cataclysm so long as it is 
not convulsed through the civilization’s breaking down. By contrast, a 
static military frontier between a disintegrating civilization and its 
alienated external proletariat is intrinsically impermanent. The barrage 
is doomed to burst sooner or later. Premonitions of its ultimate fate are 
to be found in the avalanches of barbarian counter-invasion which are 
apt to descend on a civilization in the course of its history, before the 
establishment of its universal state, on fronts where its representatives 
have first extended its bounds by force at the adjoining barbarians’ 
expense and have then broken off their offensive without having arrived 
ata ‘natural’ frontier. 

‘The social barrage created by the establishment of a ieri subject 
10 the same lw of Nature as the physical barrage created by the. con- 
struction of a dam, When Man's obstruction of such a natural drainage 
system has brought into existence two artificially separated bodies of 
water at two different levels, this human interference with Nature 

on Nature’s side an impulse to correct it. The water piled up 
above the dam seeks to regain a common level with the water below the 
barrier, and the degree of the consequent pressure is determined by the 
quotient of the difference in height between the two levels and the mass 
of the water held at the higher level of the two. In the structure of a 
physical dam the engineer introduces safety-valves in the form of sluices. 
‘which can be opened, to whatever the necessary extent may be, whenever 
the pressure of the head of water in the reservoir threatens to exceed 
the limits of the dam's capacity to resist it; and this obvious device for 
safeguarding the dam against catastrophe by providing for a regulated 
release of the pent-up waters is not overlooked by the political engineers 
of a military limes, as we shall see. In this case, however, the attempted 
remedy merely precipitates the cataclysm that itis designed to forestall, 
for the social and psychological materials of which a limes is constructed 
are so frail and friable that, if once this sandstone masonry is breached, 
the outpouring waters of barbarian energy quickly sweep the whole 
structure away. In the maintenance of a social barrage the relief of 
pressure by a regulated release of water is, in fact, impracticable; there 
can be no discharge from the reservoir without the barrage being 
destroyed ; and, since, from the moment when the b: is erected, the 
head of water above it keeps on accumulating inexorably ex hypothesi 
‘through the transfer of energy from the civilization below the barrage 

? For examples of such barbarian avalanches, see V. V. 209, 2. 3- 
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and its transformation into barbarian energy in the reservoir above, 
sooner or later the time is bound to come when breaking-point will have 
been reached, and at that juncture a catastrophe will inevitably occur, 

‘The day of doom may be postponed by attempts to strengthen the 
structure of the barrage as an alternative to the impracticable expedient 
of piercing it with sluices; but this cruder countermeasure can at best 
put off the evil day without being equal to averting it; for, as we shall 
also see, each arithmetical increase in the pressure of transferred and 
transformed energy upon the limes increases the cost of proportionately 
reinforcing the barrage by a geometrical progression. In this race be- 
tween attack and defence, the attack cannot fail to win in the long ru 
and thus, on a static Limes, Time works inexorably on the barbarian's 
side, as we have observed already by anticipation.’ This ‘law’ also 
signifies, however, that it does take time for barbarians barred out by a 
limes to achieve their inevitable eventual break-through into the long- 
‘coveted domain of a disintegrating civilization which looks to them like 
an earthly paradise so long as ‘distance lends enchantment to the view" 
‘A long period of “education”, in which a semi-civilized people has been 
profoundly affected from without by the influence ofa civilized people,’ 
is the necessary prelude* to the ‘heroic age’ in which the barbarians have 
their fling when a sagging and tottering limes at last collapses. 


The Impracticabilty of a Policy of Non-Intercourse 

‘Thus the erection of a limes sets in motion a play of social forces 
which is bound to end disastrously for the builders; and, for them, the 
only way of avoiding ultimate disaster would be to preclude this fatal 
course of events by insulating completely from one another the two in- 
compatible societies whose respective domains the limes artificially 
demarcates. A policy of non-intercourse is, indeed, the counsel of per- 
fection in the mind of any imperial government that is burdened with 
the responsibility for keeping a limes in being. In practice, however, an 
arbitrarily drawn military barrier can never perfectly or permanently 
produce the effect of a ‘natural’ frontier provided by some untraversed 
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sea or desert or mountain-range, because the wardens of the limes find 
themselves unable effectively to control either the transfrontier barbar- 
ians or the cisfrontier marchmen. 


“The very fact that the “barbarians” of the excluded territory are al. 
ways described as aggressive raiders, attackers and invaders shows that 
geographical limits that appear “natural” and inevitable to one society 
are not necessarily regarded as geographical obstacles by other societies, 
which may in fact treat them as merely political obstacles.’* 

And, conversely, 

‘While the general policy of the [universal] state seeks to establish the 
limit at which its interests can remain centripetal, and to prevent exces- 
sive expansion from passing over into centrifugal dispersion, this policy 
is resisted and evaded by the particular interests of traders, would-be 
colonisers, ambitious political and military careerists, and so forth, who 
‘see opportunities for themselves across the border. Thus there grows up 
a nexus of border interests which resents and works against the central 
interest.”? 

A striking illustration of this tendency among the marchmen of a 
‘universal state to make common cause with the barbarians beyond the 
quie i forded by the history of the relations between the Roman 

impire and the Hun Eurasian Nomads who broke out of the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe towards the end of the third quarter of the fourth 
century of the Christian Era and established themselves on the Hungarian 
Alföld. Though the Huns were unusually ferocious barbarians from the 
back of beyond, and though ther ascendancy along the European ines 
of the Roman Empire was ephemeral, a record of three notable cases of 
fraternization had survived among the fragmentary remnants of the 
contemporary accounts of this brief episode. Attili's secretary of state 
‘was a Pannonian subject of the Roman Empire named Orestes, whose 
son Romulus Augustulus was to make his name by the facile achieve- 
ment of being the last Roman Emperor in the West.* The renegade 
Greek business man from Viminacium whom the Greek historian and 
Roman diplomatist Priscus encountered in Attila's ordu on the Alföld 
in A.D. 449 has already come to our notice. This adventurous Greek was 
not even a marchman by birth. He had to Viminacium, on the 
Danubian limes of the Empire, from the interior of the Hellenic World 
before being deported beyond the pale when his adopted city was cap- 
tured by the Huns in A.D. 441. The third member of the trio is ‘Eustace, 
a merchant of Apamea’, who, ‘about the year A.D. 484, long after Attila 
was dead, is found accompanying a band of Hun marauders in the role 
of their chief adviser on a plundering expedition against Persia’ 

‘The Hun Power in Europe came and went too quickly for this fraterni- 

2 Ibid., pp. 243-4, 
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zati etween the aggressive barbarians and the renegade children of 
the civilization that was their victim to produce any lasting historical 
effect. It is, however, significant that it should have gone to such lengths 
in so short a time between parties which, at thei encounter, had. 
been poles apart in their respective vare of life; and, in cases in which 
the barbarian Power with wi the renegades had thrown in their lot 
had been built on more durable foundations, this unholy alliance had 
sometimes begotten noteworthy political offspring. "The residuary con- 
tinental European successor-state of the Roman Empire in the West 
‘was born of a partnership between Frankish laeti and Gallic bishops and 
landlords who were the local representatives of the Roman Senatorial 
Order, The Manchu Empire, which provided the main body of the Far 
Eastern Society with a second instalment of its universal state, was born 
of a similar partnership between Manchu transfrontier barbarians and 
sae marchmen settled beyond the Great Wall but within the Willow 
le." 

"Thus the existence of a limes always in practice generates social inter- 
course—and this in both disotiny buwon the parties whom the 
barrier is designed to insulate from one another. In this intercourse, as 
we have seen,? war predominates over trade; and war is a relation which 
is technologically educative in spite of being psychologically estranging. 
A universal state cannot hold the transfrontier barbarians in check along 
the line of the limes without fighting them, and it cannot fight them 
without involuntarily training them in its own superior way of doing this 
sinister work, The art of war radares more reply and peneteingiy 
than any other branch of technique; in the outflow of ‘weapons 
are apt to arrive enfier and makes their way farther afeld than non- 
lethal tools;? and the imported weapons of an adjoining civilization are 
copied by barbarian artificers with an adroitness that is proportionate 
to the eagerness of the demand in the local barbarian market. 

‘The Eurasian Nomad barbarians ‘could not arm themselves at all for 
erations without the assistance of 

fongols of the twelfth century—a 
mation if ever there was one—had to import their weapons, 
iefly from China and Khurasan." On the North-West Frontier of the 
British Indian Empire from about A.D. 1890 onwards ‘the influx of rifles 
and ammunition into tribal territory . . . completely changed the nature 
of border warfare’ and, while the transfrontier Pathans’ and Balüchis" 
earliest source of supply of up-to-date Western small-arms was system- 
atic robbery from the British Indian troops on the other side of the line, 
‘there Id ... have been small cause for apprehension, had it not been 
for the enormous growth of the arms traffic in the Persian Gulf, which, 
both at Bushire and [at] Muscat, was at first in the hands of British 
$ See VI. "I 2 On pp. 8-9, above 
Mt toes et EA 
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Ph Biles CC.: The Problem ofthe NorthWest Pronto, 1890-1908 (Cambridge 
1932, University Press), p. 176. 
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traders? —à striking example of the tendency for the private interests of 
the empire's subjects in doing business with the transfrontier barbarians 
to militate against the public interest of the imperial government 
keeping the barbarians at bay. "When these methods failed, there still 
remained the Kohat rifle factory, owned by Pathans, and situated in the 
strip of independent territory which separates Peshawar from Kohat.’* 
ion of arms of precision has also produced a change in 
Pathan tactics, for, with the exception of certain ghaizi rushes, there has. 
been a tendency for the recklessness which characterized the earlier 
struggles to disappear.'? 


The Barbarians’ Exploitation of their Civilized Neighbours! Weapons 
‘The transfrontier barbarian is not, however, content simply to practise 


employment, with adroit modifications, of weapons and tactics that have 
been borrowed from him by his barbarian antagonist, 

For example, on the maritime frontiers of the Carolingian Empire and 
the Kingdom of Wessex the Scandinavian pirates turned to such good 
account a technique of shipbuilding and seamanship which they had 
acquired, perhaps, from the Frisian maritime marchmen of a nascent 
Weser Christendom that they captured the command of the sea and, 


with it, the initiative in the offensive warfare which they proceeded to 
wage along the coasts and up the rivers of the Western Christian 
countries that were their victims.* When, in pushing up the rivers of 
the British Isles and France, the Scandinavian raiders reached the limit 
beyond which they could not make their way farther by water even in 
their shallow and slender dragon-ships, they exchanged one borrowed 
for another and continued their aggressive campaign on horse- 
back instead of on ship-board, since the invaded countries were stocked 
with horses for them to seize and they had mastered the Frankish art* 
of cavalry-fighting as well as the Frisian art of navigation, The Cossack 
Barbarians proved equally ubiquitous and elusive in their attacks on the 
steppe-empire of the Golden Horde when these river-pirates, lurking on 
islands among cataracts where the Nomad was out of his element, added 
iB peer HE TP 
3 Frankish by adoption, Sarmatian by origin (see IV. iv 99-45). T 
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a second string to their bow by also mastering the Tatar art of horse- 
manship.! Conversely the Saka Nomad barbarian invaders ofan Hellenic 
empire in India in the second and the last century 2.c. added a second. 
string to their bow by exchanging the saddle for the deck in order to 
take advantage of the waterways offered to an invader by the River Indus 
and its tributaries? 

‘The militarily decisive employment of he hore by sedentary bar- 
barians beyond the frontier of a Nomad steppe-empire had had counter- 
parts in cases of the more usual type in which the Nomad had been the 
representative of Barbarism and the husbandman the representative of 
Civilization. The original domestication of the horse appears to have 
been achieved by Aryan Nomad barbarians from the jan 
fringe of the Great Eurasian Steppe who mounted the Iranian Plateau 
and broke across it, in the eighteenth or the seventeenth century B.C.,? 
into the domain of an Empire of Sumer and Akkad that had been re- 
constituted by Hammurabi. At this tempestuous first entry of the war- 
hone upon the stage of History the new-fangled animate weapon makes 
its appearance, not as a cavalryman’s mount, but as a charioteer's 
tractor; and the two-wheeled battle-car, drawn by a pair of draught- 
animals under the yoke, is shown by the archaeological evidence to have 
the Sumer Society agast whieh thee iade eventual employed 

jumeric Society against wi invaders eventually em 
Ít with such deadly effect. : 

‘In the . . . Early Dynastic reliefs from Ur and Kafajah, and on the 

famous iniaid “standard” from the royal tombs of Ur, . . . ass-drawn 
chariots are shown in great detail, with solid wheels made of two half- 
discs dowelled together against the hub . . . t looks... as if the battle- 
‘car was an invention of Early Dynastic Sumer and that its use was adopted, 
with other technological devices such as metallurgy and the shaft-hole 
axe . . ., by the Indo-Europeans on the northerly fringes of the Kingdom 
of Sumer and Akkad soon after 2000 B.C. [and was] given added 
Speed and lightness by the use of horses and the invention of the spoked 
wheel." 
On the Syrian limes of the Roman Empire the ground had been prepared 
for the titanic irruption of the transfrontier Arab Nomad barbarians in 
the seventh century of the Christian Era by the recent introduction of 
the war-horse into the Arabian Peninsula some sixteen or seventeen 
centuries after its arrival in the adjoining ‘Fertile Crescent’ from its place 
of origin somewhere in Central Asia. The less dramatic, yet also 
momentous, irruption of the Berber Nomad barbarians across the 
Empire's ‘North-West African limes in the preceding century had been a 
‘similar consequence of the recent introduction of the camel from Arabia 
into North Africa. 

See Them, NÁSL Tua Grecis in Bactria and India (Cambridge 1958, University 
wel x pp. 167-212, below. 
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The most dramatic case in the history of the war-horse in which this 
weapon had been turned by a barbarian against the civilization from. 
which he had acquired it was to be found in the New World, where the 
horse had been unknown till it had been imported by post-Columbian 
Western Christian intruders from the European side of the Atlantic. 
Owing to this lack of a domesticated animal which, in the Old World, 
had been the making of the Nomad stock-breeder’s way of life, the 
Great Plains of the Mississippi Basin, which would have been a herds- 
man's paradise, had remained the hunting-grounds of tribes who 
followed their game laboriously on foot over these great open spaces. 
‘The belated advent of the horse in this ideal horse-country had effects on 
the life of the immigrant and the life of the native which, while in both 
cases revolutionary, were different in every other respect. The introduc- 
tion of the horse on to the plains of Texas, Venezuela, and Argentina 
made Nomad stock-breeders out of the descendants of 150 generations 
of husbandmen;? the same potent technological revolution made mobile 
mounted war-bands out of the Indian hunting-tribes on the Great Plains 
of North America beyond the northern frontier of the Spanish vice- 
royalty of New Spain? and beyond the western frontier of the English 
colonies that eventually became the United States. In this case the 
borrowed weapon, mated with a local terrain that was ideal for its em- 
ployment, did not give the transfrontier barbarian the ultimate victory 
Against an adversary equipped with the far more potent weapons of 
Industrialism; but it did enable him to postpone the day of his final 
dlacomfture and to ific one signal disse on the aggresive civiliza- 
tion in the last chapter of this North American frontier's history.* 
While the nineteenth century of the Christian Era saw the prairie 
Indian of North America turn one of the European intruder's weapons 
against its original owner by disputing the possession of the Plains with 
the aid of the horse, the eighteenth century had already seen the forest 
Indian turn the European musket to account in a new-fangled warfare 
of sniping and ambuscades which, with the screening forest as the 
Indian sharp-shooter's confederate, had proved more than a match for 
the tactics of the Potsdam parade ground, whose close formation, precise 
evolutions, and steady volleys—designed for polite hostilities on Euro- 
pean battle-fields—courted destruction when unimaginatively employed 
against adversaries who had mated the European musket with the 
American forest. In days before the invention of fire-arms, correspond- 
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ing adaptations of the current weapons of an aggressive civilization to 
the opportunities offered by forest warfare had enabled the barbarian 
denizens of the Russian forests to bend, without breaking, before the 
blast of repeated explosions of Nomad aggression from the Eurasian 
Steppe and to survive the ephemeral dominions of successive Nomad 

of the Stepe's Great Westen Bay, from the R ians to 
the Golden Horde." A similar response to a comparable challenge had 
enabled the barbarian denizens of the Transthenane forests of Northern 
Europe to save a still-forest-clad Germany from the Roman conquest that 
had overtaken an already partially cleared and cultivated Gaul by inflict- 
ing on the Romans a decisively deterrent disaster in the Teutoburger- 
wald in AD. 9. 
The Barbarians’ Exploitation of their Native Terrain 

‘The line along which the military frontier between the Roman Empire 
and the Continental North European Barbarians consequently came to 
rest for the next four centuries carries its own explanation on the face of 
it in terms of terrain and tactics. It was the line beyond which a forest 
that had reigned here since the end of the latest bout of glaciation was 
still decisively preponderant over the works of Homo Agricola which had 
opened the way for the march of the Roman legions from the Mediter- 
ganean up to the Rhine and the Danube, This line, however, also 
happened, as we have observed, to be the longest alinement that could 
have been found fora Roman military frontier across Continental Europe 
bya surveyor perversely seeking to draw the frontier out to the maximum. 
possible length; and, even if the tracée had been drawn, not from the 
mouth of the Rhine to the burdensomely distant mouth of the Danube, 
but along the shortest line between the Baltic and the Black Sea or 
between the North Sea and the Adriatic, we may surmise that, in the 
long run, this hypothetical shortest practicable Roman limes in Con- 
tinental Europe would have suffered the fate that actually overtook the 
long-drawn-out historic line between Batavia and the Dobruja; for, 
‘while itis evident that the burden of maintaining a limes varies in weight 
in proportion to the frontier's length, the fatal weakness of a limes is not 
its length but its stationariness and rigidity, and this weakness, being 
intrinsic, is irremediable. 

On the local anti-barbarian frontiers of the still surviving parochial 
states of a Westernizing World which, at the time of writing, embraced 
all but a fraction of the total habitable and traversable surface of the 
planet, two of the recalcitrant barbarian’s faithful non-human allies had 
already been outmanceuvred by a Modern Western industrial technique. 
‘The Forest had long since fallen a victim to cold steel, while the Steppe, 
from its parkland fringe to its desert heart, had been penetrated by the 
petrol-driven internal combustion engine of the aeroplane and the 
terrestrial motor vehicle travelling on the treads of a revolving belt over 
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terrain where wheels could no longer convey it. The barbarian's 
mountain ally, however, had proved a harder nut to crack, and the 
ineteenth-century Russian feat of taming the Caucasus and twentieth- 
century French feat of taming the Atlas and the Rif had not yet been 
‘emulated by any corresponding domestication of either the western or 
the eastern rim of the Iranian Plateau. At this date the serried tiers of 
the Zagros Range, astride a theoretical Perso-Turkish and Perso-'Irágt 
frontier, were still serving as fastnesses for wild Kurds, Lars, Bakhti- 

and the motley wild highlanders of Fars, while the Sulayman 

and its ramifications were performing the same service for wild 
Pathans and Balüchis who were hardly conscious of a theoretical Indo- 
‘Afghan frontier that had been drawn across the map of their homelands 
in A.D. 1893 and had been inherited in A.D. 1947 from a British Indian 
Empire by a Pakistan that was one of its three successor-states. 

“This highlander rear-guard of a Bazbaritm which, in a ubiquitously 
Westernizing World, was now fighting with its back to the same advanc- 
ing wall that it was confronting, had been displaying, in its latest forlorn 
hopes, an impressive ingenuity in turning to its own advantage, on its 
‘own terrain, some of the latter-day devices of an industrial Western. 
military technique. By this tour de force the Rifi highlanders astride the 
theoretical boundary between the Spanish and French zones of Morocco 
had inflicted on the Spaniards at Anwil in the summer of A.D. 1921 a 
disaster? comparable to the annihilation of Varus's three legions by the 
Cherusci and their neighbours in the Teutoburgerwald in A.D. 9, and 
had left their mark on History by making the Romanesque structure of 
French Power in North-West Africa rock on its foundations in the 
summer of AD. 1925. By the same sleight of hand the Mahsids of 
Waziristan had repeated British attempts to subdue them during 
the ninety-eight years that had elapsed between A.D. 1849, when the 
British had inherited this anti-barbarian frontier from the Sikhs as a 
Betaliy for having annexed the Sikh Raj, and AD. 19,7, when the 

ritish had disencumbered themselves of a still unsolved Indian North- 
West Frontier problem by b. ing this unwelcome legacy to a fll 
setfgoverning Dominion of Pakistan, e 4 

In the trial of strength in A.D. 1925 between the Rifi barbarian war- 
lord ‘Abd-al-Karim and the great French soldier and administrator 
‘Marshal Lyautey, 

‘the prospective scene of operations, like the adjoining parts of the 
‘Spanish Zone, was an arid treeless country, covered with a thorny under- 
growth, broken up by ravines, and cursed with a scanty water-supply; 
‘and this was almost an ideal terrain for the Rifi forces, who were thoroughly 
at home in their native environment and at the same time had adopted 
such elements in the Western art of war as could be employed there to 
good purpose, Every Rifi fighting-man was an adept at taking cover, and, 
notwithstanding the brokenness of the country, he was disconcertingly 
mobile, since he lived in the open and carried no impedimenta except a 
handful of food, in the hood of his cloak, and his rifle and ammunition. 
With rifles, machine-guns, and small-arms ammunition the Rifis had 

+ For details see Toynbee, A.J.: Survey of International Affairs, 1925, vol. i (London 

1927, Milford), pp. 15-16. 
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supplied themselves abundantly at the Spaniards’ expense; and, althou; 
the captured Spanish artillery was clumsily served and the ry 
force on the RifT side, these were luxuries and not necessities under the 
local conditions. On the other hand the Rifi High Command had not only 
captured but [had] learnt to utilise field telephones, and by means of 
these they were able to keep in touch with their widely scattered and con- 
stantly moving units, and to execute concerted manoeuvres over as wide 
a field as their opponents. They appear to have established district depots 
of rifles and ammunition, to which the tribesmen could be called up at 
short notice, fitted out, and then dispatched to am point where 
were needed. The bulk of their forces was extremely fluid the men being 
perpetually called up in relays and perpetually released (as far as the 
course of the campaign allowed) to work in the fields. Every tribe, how- 
ever, appears to have been required to supply a permanent contingent, 
and the tribal levies were stiffened by a small soning army of regulars* 
(mostly drawn from 'Abd-al-Karim's own tribe, the Banu Wuryighal of 
Ajdir) who were uniformly trained and equipped and were in receipt of 
pay and rations—in consideration of which they had to hand over their 
booty to the Government. 

"The Riff tactics (which were directed by ‘Abd-al-Karim’s brother, 
Mahammad, the mining engineer, as Commander-in-Chief) were to send 
forward a screen of irregulars who filtered through the enemy’s line and. 
raised the tribes in his rear—if necessary by coercion. By this means the 
Rifi army grew like a snowball as it advanced, each tribe whose territory 
became the scene of fighting being called out en masse. The tendency 
towards desultoriness and incoherence, which was to be looked for in an 
army recruited in this way, was guarded against by placing all the tribal 
contingents under the command of regulars, but the main body of the 
regular troops was carefully husbanded and kept in reserve. Advancing 
behind the screen of tribesmen they dug themselves in, provided a sup- 
port upon which the skirmishers could fall back, and resisted enemy 
‘counter-attacks in hand-to-hand fighting, with a tenacity which reminded 
their French adversaries of European warfare.’? 

‘Through this skilful adaptation of tactics to terrain the Riff offensive 
in the summer of a.D. 1925 came within an ace of cutting the corridor, 
traversed by a railway, which linked the effectively occupied part of the 
French Zone of Morocco, along the Atlantic seaboard, with the main 
body of French North-West Africa in Algeria and Tunisia, and which 
thereby insulated the still unsubdued Rifis astride the boundary between 
the French and Spanish zones of Morocco from the likewise still un- 
subdued tache de Taza, immediately south of the French corridor, and 
from the much larger unsubdued area, farther south again, in the fast 
nesses of the Atlas. The threat to the corridor at the crisis of the cam- 
paiga may be said, without exaggeration, to have put in jeopardy the 


1 Estimated at from 6,000 to 10,000 men (Foreign Afaire of New York, January 
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whole French position in the Maghrib; for if the Rifis had broken 
through they might have raised the Atlas tribes, and such an extension of 
hostilities would have immeasurably increased the strain on French 
military resources. 

Interests of comparable magnitude were at stake for the British Raj 
in India in the trial of strength between the Mahsüd barbarians and the 
armed forces of the British Indian Empire in the Waziristan campaign of 
‘AD. 1919-20; for, if in this contest the Mahsüds had got the better of 
the Great Power whom they were audaciously defying, the conflagration 
might have spread through the length and breadth of the unsubdued 
country astride the theoretical Indo-Afghan frontier. In this campaign 
likewise the barbarian belligerent’ strength lay in his skilful adaptation 
of Modern Western arms and tactics to a terrain that was unpropitious 
for their use on the lines that were orthodox for their Western inventors. 


"The elaborate and costly equipment which had been invented on the 
European battlefields of the General War [of A.D. 1914-1918], in operations 
‘on level ground between two highly organised armies, was very much 
less effective when employed against parties of tribesmen lurking in a 
‘tangle of mountains.” 

On the other hand, 

‘as a fighting man the Wazir and the Mahsüd, always more particularly 
the latter, when in his own country, may be classed very high. Agile and 
enduring, he is possessed on his own hillsides of an astonishing mobility, 
which is intensified by complete disregard of impedimenta, as well 
by a natural hardiness that greatly simplifies all supply problems. 
skill with the small-bore rifle is considerable, and is only surpassed by a 
great capacity to exploit the slightest weakness shown by his enemy. 
Disregard of methods of security on the one hand, a too slavish routine in 
their enforcement on the other, miscalculations as to time and space, all 
these faults have been repeatedly penalized by the Mahsüd and Wazir. 
‘The tribesman is gifted with untiring patience and vigilance in observing 
an enemy when the latter is on the move, a characteristic which makes 
it extremely difficult to outflank or to surprise him. He is an expert in 
the attack of detached posts and in the surprise of small parties. This skill 
may be enhanced by the employment of ruses which can justly be stig- 
matized as closely akin to treachery."* 

Tn order to defeat, even inconclusively, transfrontier barbarians who 
have attained the de; of military expertise shown by the Mahsüds in 
A.D. 1919 and by the Rifis in A.D. 1925, the Power behind the threatened 
limes has to exert an effort that—measured in terms either of man- 
power or of equipment or of money—is quite disproportionate to the 
modest challenge from its gadfly opponents to which this ponderous 
counter-attack is the irreducible minimum of response. 

‘The maximum fighting strength of the Mahsüds was estimated at 
16,000 and that of the Wana Wazirs (who did not follow the example of 
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the Tochi Wazirs in submitting) at 7,000; but the effective number of 
combatants was limited by the number of efficient breach-loading rifles 
at their disposal, and this was estimated at not more than 8,000 in the 
case of the Mahsids and 3,000 in that of the Wana Wazirs, Moreover, 
the number of small-bore rifles burning smokeless powder which the 
recalcitrant tribesmen possessed was estimated (even after their capture 
in May 1919) at not more than 3,500 in all, and this limited the size of the 
spite force which would be unde ams af ey given moment, since 

ughout the campaign the tribesmen rigidly refrained, in daylight 
‘operations, from using rifles burning black powder, in order not to reveal 
their positions to the enemy. The largest force ever actually assembled 
at one moment was believed to have numbered 4,500, but this number 
‘was quite exceptional." 

"On the other side the Indian Expeditionary Force numbered 29,256 
combatants and 34,987 non-combatants on the 13th November, 1919, and 
rose to an eventual daily average of 41,800 combatants and 37,900 non= 
‘combatants approximately . . . [But] less than a fifth of the total force, 
and hardly more than a fifth of the combatants, could be included in the 
Striking Force, which consisted on the 8th November of 8,500 com- 
batants, 6,500 followers, 1,400 horses and equipment animals, and 7,300 
transport animals 


The four years of arduous fighting between the forces of the British 
Indian Empire and the barbarians of Waziristan in A.D. 1919-23 were 
the significantly paradoxical consequence of a Third Anglo-Afghan War 
in which the pee Delgado dled i eid 
campaign (gth- 1919). aggressors’ E 
ance had been as ignominious as the British victore had been brillant; 
but this relatively easy victory over a vulnerably organized barbarian 
principality* had to be purchased by the civilized belligerent at the cost. 
of a disproportionate effort of the same relative order of magnitude that 
was afterwards to be exacted by the harder task of chastising the elusive 
Mahsüds. On the Afghan side the concentration of regular troops at the 
end of April 1919 was estimated by the British military intelligence at a 
total figure of not more than 35,260 sabres and rifies,* while on the 
Indian side ‘at one time the strength of the force employed trans-Indus 
amounted to 340,000 men and 158,000 animals, and it will readily be 
understood that the maintenance of these numbers with depleted means 
of transportation was a problem of considerable difficulty. * The diffi- 
culties were increased by an epidemic of cholera and a heat wave, and by 
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2 
the size of the theatre of operations, This. pom of geographical scale 
was given prominence in the report of the British Commander-in-Chief. 


‘During the course of the war our troops were engaged on a front 
extending along the whole length of the Afghan frontier from Chitral on 
‘the north-east to Seistan on the south-west, a total distance of about 
1,000 miles; indeed, the fighting front may be said to have extended still 
farther, for our line of communication defence troops on the 300 miles 
of road between Robat and Rui Khaf were kept constantly on their guard 
against raids from across the border and were at one time directly threat- 
ened by a small Afghan force which was detached from Herat towards 
the Persian frontier. Never before have simultaneous operations been 
undertaken on the frontier of India which have covered so wide an extent 

t 


‘The ascertained maximum trans-Indus British strength of 340,000, 
unlike the estimated Afghan strength of 35,260, included, of course, 
non-combatants and the Afghans were thought o have been counting 
in AD. 1919 on raising the unsubdued barbarians, on either side of 
the theoretical Indo-Afghan frontier, whose total strength in a levée 
en masse was estimated at approximately 120,000 rifles. Yet, even if 
‘Aminallah had not been disappointed in this hope (as in A.D. 1925 ‘Abd- 
al-Karim was to be disappointed in his similar hope of raising the tribes- 
men of the Atlas), and if the forces of the British Indian Empire had had 
to meet a combined force of 150,000 Afghan regular and tribal irregular 
barbarian fighting-men, their maximum total number of men employed. 
trans-Indus would still have been more than double the total number of 
their adversaries; and, if the ratio of non-combatants to combatants in 
General Monro's force in the spring of A.D. 1919 was the same, or 
thereabouts, as it was in the expeditionary force that was operating in 
‘Waziristan later in the same year,? this immense mobilization of man- 
power would only have enabled the British Indian Empire to meet the 
Afghan regular army and tribal levy with a combatant strength that, if 
the tribesmen had actually risen en masse, would have been no more 
than just equal to the barbarian enemy's combined total, 

‘The most significant point about this disparity between the efforts 
respectively required of the British and of their opponents on the 
North-West frontier of India in A.D. 1919 was that the disparity had 
recently begun to increase, as is revealed by a comparison of the 
‘Waziristan campaigns of A.D. 1917 and A.D. 1919 with their predecessors 
in the series. 

‘In spite of the ease with which the campaign of 1917 was brought to 
its conclusion, certain facts were already becoming patent. Whereas in 
1860 a single brigade had marched right through Waziristan without grave 
hindrance, and whereas in 1894 and 1901 widely separated columns were 
employed with impunity, yet for many years it was beginning to be 
believed that an invader of Waziristan must employ greater forces and 
observe greater precautions. Further, just as the Mahsüds were acquiring 
more rifles of range and m ision firing smokeless powder, and also 
exhibiting greater skill in their use, so the invader was ever inclined to 

1 Monro, op. cit, $ 27. 2 See pp. 22-23, above. 
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resort to more scientific equipment and more impedimenta. In addition, 
public opinion now demanded more comforts for the troops, while afresh 
difficulty was accruing out of the increasing number of medical units 
accompanying any expedition. Circumstances were thus all tending to 
complicate the transport problem and to augment the size of supply 
trains. Yet the lines of communication were unquestionably becoming 
more vulnerable than they were before the tribesmen possessed modern 
‘weapons. It was still necessary to employ long convoys of primitive pack 
transport; even in 1919 motor transport was impracticable above the 
lower valleys.'* 

‘The same tale is told by the history of the Roman Imperial Army, 
which had, as we have seen,? to be progressively increased in numerical 
strength to offset the progressive increase in the military efficiency of 
the transfrontier barbarians whom it was its duty to hold at bay, When, 
early in the third century of the Empire's existence, Septimius Severus 
(imperabat A.D. 193-211) added three new legions? to the thirty that had 
been maintained since A.D. 83* for the defence of the static frontiers that 
had been first marked out by Aug (imperabat 3x B.c-A.D, 14), the 
consequent additional strain on the Empire's man-power and revenue 
‘was not very serious; but it was quite another matter when, early in the 
fourth century of the Empire's existence, Diocletian (imperabat A.D. 
284-304) found himself compelled to raise the Army's strength again, 
and this time from about 300,000 men to about 500,000. 


The Besieged Civilization’s Inability to Redress the Balance by Recourse to 
Organisation and Technique 

In an economically complex civilization with a money economy, any 
increase in the numerical strength of a regular standing army entails a 
corresponding increase in the pressure of taxation upon national income, 
The diversion of an intolerably large, and still insatiably growing, pro- 
portion of a dwindling national income to meet rising costs of public 
services is the most conspicuous of the social maladies that were the 
death of the Roman Empire in the West in the fifth century and in the 
Centre and East in the seventh century of the Christian Era; and, while 
one cause of this cancerous growth of the fiscal burden on the backs of the 
Roman Imperial Government's subjects was an increase in the personnel 
of the Imperial Civil Service to fill an administrative vacuum arising 
from the progressive decay of local sel a second cause— 
which would probably turn out to have been by far the more potent of 
the two, if all the relevant figures were known to us—was the increase in 
the man-power of the Imperial Army which was required in order to 
meet the increase in the transfrontier barbarians’ efficiency. We 
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Thus, if the chronic warfare between the defenders and assailants of a 
limes is waged in terms of competitive staying power, the defence is 
bound to collapse sooner or later, since, so far as it is able to hold its 
own, it can achieve this only by exerting an effort which becomes more 
and more disproportionate to the effort exacted from its increasingly 
efficient barbarian adversaries," In this situation there are two obvious 
courses to which the defence may resort in the hope of arresting, by one 
means or the other, this progressive deterioration of its own position. It 
can mobilize for the defence of the limes either its own capacity for 
organization and technique, in which a civilization is superior to its 
barbarian neighbours almost ex hypothesi, or its barbarian adversaries’ 
capacity for taking military advantage of the local terrain through which 
the limes runs. These two policies of elaborating its own organization 
andarmaments and of recruiting barbarian man-power are not, of course, 
mutually exclusive, and a harassed Power behind a limes had usually 
resorted to both in its desperate search for some means of reversing the 
accelerating inclination of the scales of war in its barbarian opponents? 
favour which is the inexorable effect of the passage of Time on a frontier 
where the civilized party is content to remain passive, 

In the last struggle for life of an Hellenic Civilization which had never. 
been technical-minded and which had long since lost any faint pro- 
clivities in this direction that it might occasionally have displayed in 
earlier chapters of its history, it was not technique but organization that 
‘was called into play by Diocletian in his heroic attempt to solve a prob- 
em of defence which had been shown to have become a question of life 
and death for the Roman Empire by the break-through of the trans- 
frontier barbarians into the interior of the Empire on all fronts during 
the anarchic years A.D. 235-84. 

Diocletian's solution was to reorganize completely the Roman 
Imperial system of defence which had been left unchanged in principle 
during the three centuries that had elapsed since its original institution 
by Augustus. Augustus's first concern had been to give the Hellenic 
high proportion of the expenditure on defence, which, under a scheme introduced in 
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deere of the efort required from a civilized army and from a 
barbarian war-band in order to produce an equal quantum of military effec was once 
in quaintly concrete financial terme by a correspondent of the present 

Ps in a comparison between the respective performances of the British Army and 

the Hie Army againn he Turkish Army i the General War ot A'D. 1919-18. Prom 
firs to last, the military operations of the Hiis Army accounted for doo Turkish 
roepe at the cost of es tan £109 per head of subsidy, whereas, in the British Army's 
tions against the Turia, each urkah casualty or prisoner cost from 1,500 t0 
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World the maximum opportunity of recuperating from the exhaustion 
produced by a hundred years of social revolution rankling into civil war, 
and one of his measures for attaining this end had been to reduce to a 
minimum the swollen armies that had been mobilized for this fratricidal 
warfare in the last paroxysm of an Hellenic Time of Troubles, Apart from 
a modest personal body-guard, he had provided in his permanent mili- 
tary establishment for nothing in the nature of a reserve. His troops of 
the line barely sufficed to demarcate the Imperial frontiers; they were, 
in fact, little more than a police-cordon; and, for the security of the 
interior of the Empire, the Augustan régime relied, in lieu of an adequate 
provision for defence, on the superiority of its professional army over 
the transfrontier barbarians in military quality and on the awe inspi 
by Roman power, which might be expected to deter the barbarians 
from putting the Imperial defences to any serious practical test.! By 
Diocletian's day this hazardously economical security system had long 
since gone bankrupt; for the military efficiency which the barbarians 
Bad been progressively acquiring in the school which the limes afforded 
had eventually given them both the nerve and the skill to break through 
the cordon confining them; and in such an emergency the Imperial 
Government's only means of repairing one breach was to risk another 
by denuding some distant ‘sector of the frontier that. happened at 
the moment to be quiescent. Though the Romans held the interior 
Hines and could avail themselves. of casy and rapid water transport 
across the maritime heart of their empire for shuttling troops from. 
‘one breached frontier to another, the system was radically unsound, and 
Diocletian reformed it by taking a cuo which Septimius Severus had 
ven to his successors when he had placed one of his three new legions 
in reserve at Albano, Diocletian organized a reserve which amounted in 
numbers to perhaps not much less than two-fifths of the total strength 
of a military establishment that was perhaps larger by two-thirds than 
the Severan;? the best units in the Army were assigned to this new force;? 
and it was designed to be as mobile as the raiding barbarian war-bands 
which it was its task to overtake, bring to battle, and destroy. 

From the scientific standpoint of a professional soldier, this Diocleti 
nic system of substituting defence in depth for linear defence by organiz- 
ing a mobile reserve in support of the front line represents a notable 

lvance in the art of war; and it was no doubt partly owing to this 
military reform that the Empire—which had seemed to be in the throes 
of dissolution during the half century immediately preceding Diocle- 
tian’s accession—actually held out for a hundred years longer in the 
West and for three hundred years longer in the East and Centre. Yet, 
though the civilian population might find the conditions of the Dio- 
tletinic Age a relief from those of the foregoing bout of anarchy, they 
would have been happy indeed to exchange them for those of the 


militarily archaic Augustan Principate. 
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The truth is that Diocletian’s professionally admirable military re- 
organization dealt the civilian population a double blow. On the one 
hand the belated provision of a numerically sufficient mobile reserve 
accounted for that huge increase in the total military establishment 
which had, as we have seen,? to be paid for by the taxation of a 
lower national income, On the other hand the concentration of the élite 
of the Army in the mobile reserve stil further lowered the moral, as well 
as the efficiency, of the cordon-troops (now explicitly called Hmitanei, 
to fp dogs ‘them invidiously from the comitatenses serving in the 
's counter-war-band); the last pretence of the Army's being 
able to hold the barbarians at the Kier waa now virtually abandoned, 
and it came to be taken for granted that the warzone, in the warfare 
between the Roman Imperial Army and its barbarian adversaries, was 
no longer the glacis on the barbarians’ side of the limes, and no longer 
even the marches of the Empire in the limes’ immediate rear, but terri- 
tories in the interior that were the Empire’s economic and cultural vitals, 
‘The scientifically impeccable watchword of defence in depth’ was, in 
fact, a euphemism for glozing over the humiliating and disastrous fact. 
that the civilian producer of the national income, after he had been 
flecced once by the Imperial inland revenue authorities to pay for a vast. 
increase in the Imperial military establishment, was now exposed to the 
additional affliction of being fleeced for a second time by barbarian 
faiders whom the Diocletianic new-modal army could not, after all 
prevent from ravaging the Empire's heartlands.* 

‘This attempt to solve the problem of defence by an improvement in 
organization, which was such a brilliant failure in the military history of 
the Diocletianic Roman Empire, had brought in better returns to 
Powers burdened with anti-barbarian frontiers in a Modern Western 
World. General Sir C. C. Monro’s lightning victory over the Afghans 
in AD. 2919 was a triumph of organization in a sudden emergency; 
Marshal Lyautey's gradual pacification of the Atlas highlands between 
AD. 1907 and A.D. 1934? was a still more signal triumph of organization 
applied to the deliberate execution of a long-term plan; and these 
merely two illustrations out of a multitude lying ready to the historian's 
hand. In the policy of Modern Western imperi fal governments, however, 
the resort to organization as a means of redressing an untavourshly 
inclining balance in the defence of « Ames was overshadowed by the 
resort to technique in an age when Western technology was advancing 
atan unprecedented pace into previously undreamed of wonderland of 
scientific discovery and practical ‘know-how’, 

In such circumstances the Western parties to the conflict between 
Civilization and Barbarism might well feel confident of being able to set 
so hot a pace in the progressive application of technology to border war- 
fare that their barbarian competitors would find themselves run off their 
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feet. If the barbarian had shown himself able to procure from abroad 
and even passably imitate at home a relatively simple product of the 
‘Modern Western technique, such as an up-to-date breach-loading rifle, 
was it not the obvious retort for his Western adversary to raise the 
technological level of competition in armaments from small-arms to 
artillery, from fire-arms to the aeroplane, and—in terms of the release of 
atomic energy—from the non-fisile to the fissile type of explosive for 
the manufacture of bombs? For, even if the barbarian could procure 
aeroplanes from abroad and could learn to become as skilful an air-pilot 
i eds eevee kanpe sen Howie hardly conceivable thet De 
could provide for the servicing of aeroplanes, not to speak of installing 
the plant for manufacturing them, and it was virtually out of the ques- 
tion for him to procure atom bombs from abroad, and quite out of the 
question for him to acquire and apply the ‘know-how’ of manufacturing 
them and detonating them. When Western Man had crowned a century 
of scientific achievement by discovering how to harness atomic energy 
to the service of War, it looked indeed as if it now lay in his power (if he 
could reconcile this with his conscience) literally to annihilate the last 
surviving rearguards of Barbarism in their last remaining pockets of 
unsubdued territory—always supposing that these condemned barbarian 
prisoners of a ubiquitous industrial Western Civilization were not 
reprieved, after all, by seeing the Western masters of the World destroy 
one another first in an atomic fratricidal warfare, 

‘This thesis that technique is a winning card in Civilization’s hand is 
forcefully presented in a passage from the pen of a brilliant observer of a 
campaign in which a Modern Western Power overthrew a barbarian 
‘opponent on his own. by bringing into action against him the 
Western technique of the Pre-Atomic Age. 

“Halfa is nearly four hundred miles from the Atbara; yet it was the 
decisive point of the campaign; for in Halfa was being forged the deadliest 
‘weapon that Britain has ever used against Mahdism—the Sudan Military 
Railway. In the existence of the railway lay all the difference between the 
extempore, amateur scrambles of Wolseley’s campaign and the machine- 
like precision of Kitchener's. When Civilisation fights with Barbarism it 
must fight with civilised weapons; for with his own arts on his own ground 
the barbarian is almost certain to be the better man. To go into the Sudan 
without complete transport and certain communications is as near mad- 
mess as to go with spears and shields. Time has been on the Sirdar's side, 
whereas it was dead against Lord Wolseley; and of that, as of every point 
in his game, the Sirdar has known how to ensure the full advantage. There 
was fine marching and fine fighting in the campaign of the Atbara; the 
‘campaign would have failed without them; but without the railway there 
could never have been any campaign at all. The battle of the Atbara was 
won in the workshops of Wady Halfa.’* 

By thus availing himself of a modern Western technology's earliest 
achievement in the field of mechanical transport, a British general who 
had been trained as a military engineer was able, in A.D. 1898, to re- 
‘conquer, in little more than six months, an Eastern Sudan whose war- 


? Steevens, G. W.: With Kitchener to Khartum (Edinburgh and London 1898, Black- 
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like barbarian denizens, in A.D. 1881-5, had thrown off a sixty-years-old 

ian domination and had signally defeated the hazardously amateur 
efforts which Egypt's British conquerors had made at the eleventh hour 
to salvage a crumbling Egyptian régime without having time to employ 
those scientific methods by which Kitchener was subsequently to retrieve 
his predecessors’ disastrous failures. This victory of a British-built rail- 
way over the Madhist barbarians of the Eastern Sudan in a.D. 1898 had 
been anticipated by the victory of a Russian-built railway over the 
Türkmen barbarians of Transcaspia in A.D. 1873-86," and that triumph 
of Western technique in the hands of Orthodox Christian converts to a 
Western technological civilization was still more impressive than its sub- 
sequent emulation by the countrymen of George Stevenson, who might 
have been expected to be the first in the field in any application of a 
technical device that was an English invention. 

Moses later, when this Western feat of harnessing steam-power 
had been eclipsed by the more extraordinary feat of harnessing atomic 
energy, it was a temptation for Western minds to assume that the prob- 
lem of anti-barbarian frontiers had now been solved decisively by the 
progress of Western technology up to date, At the time of writing, how- 
ever, atomic energy had not yet been used for the destruction of either 
Barbarism or Civilization; and the recent experience of Western Powers 
in trying to offset their barbarian opponents’ skill in adapting the use of 
Modern Western weapons and tactics to the local terrain by bringing 
into action, on their own side, additional Modern Western weapons, of 
ever more elaborate kinds, had demonstrated that the elaboration of 
technique, like the elaboration of organization, carried with it certain 
inherent drawbacks in addition to the untoward social effect of its 

ingly heavy cost to the tax-payer and the untoward educational 
effect of its initiation of the barbarian into the ever more formidable 
tricks of his civilized adversary's trade.* These inherent drawbacks to 
an elaboration of technique might go far towards neutralizing even the 
nnlltary effect of this expedient for redressing the balance of power 
between Civilization and Barbarism along a static limes, 

These limitations upon the effectiveness of Technology as one of 
Civilization's weapons against Barbarism are illustrated by the history 
of the Waziristan campaign of A.D. 1919-20. At the opening of these 
operations ‘the efficiency of the troops in India had sunk to a lamentably 
low ebb,’ and ‘it became manifest, soon after the expedition set out, that 
there was no alternative but to rely on a liberal employment of artillery 
and on a lavish expenditure of ammunition and of engineer stores to 
counterbalance the initial lack of skill displayed by the troops’.* In this 
campaign, in the end, ‘the aeroplane, the howitzer, the gun, and the 
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THE ACCUMULATION OF PRESSURE 3 
grenade! duly ‘redressed the balance’! which had been inclined in the 
Mahsüd barbarian's favour by his superiority to the British Indian 
soldier in individual prowess as a fighting-man using a Modern Western 
rifle on his own intractable ground. But the British expeditionary force's 
dependence on an elaborate equipment proved a source of weakness in 
two respects, In the first place, ‘under conditions where the capacity of 
the transport constitutes a dominant factor, the greater the skill and 
mobility of the troops, the smaller the amount of stores and of transy 
required, and the greater the resultant freedom of action in the conduct 
of the operations.'* The British expeditionary force's dependence on 

pment tied it by the leg? and in the second place the military 
advantage purchased at this high cost in loss of mobility was at a mini- 
mum on this terrain, "The tactical methods permissible in the great 
struggle in Flanders’ did not ‘turn out appropriate to the nature of 
Indian mountain warfare’ * 

“Where large masses can be used, where artillery and high explosive 
predominate, certain tactical processes of a rather crude nature can be 
employed, and the training of the individual can remain more elementary. 
.. But on the Indian frontier the case is very different. In mountain war- 
fare, as it still remains in spite of all progress achieved in modern military 
equipment, numbers will rarely be present, while the enemy is particularly 
expert in the use of ground and of the rifle. Those who attack such a 
formidable fighting man, over terrain of his own choosing, must be able 
to compete with him individually on more or less level terms. Otherwise 
the handicap becomes too great. . . . The soldier required for frontier 
warfare must be trained for the end in view.’ . . . The incidents of the 
campaign of 1919-20 . . . prove in the most unmistakable fashion the 
value, or rather the absolute necessity, of a very high standard of in- 
dividual training among all combatant troops employed in a mountain 
‘expedition. 

The Barbarians’ Military Elusiveness and Economic Parasitism 
‘The technique which thus proved to be no adequate substitute for 
zonal skill and prowess on the civilized belligerent’s side had a 
jer drawback that was still more disconcerting: its hammer-blows 
‘were apt to beat the ait? without inflicting any decisive damage on a tar- 
nu was as elusive and intangible as the armaments brought to 
r against it were unwieldy. 

"While, at the time of writing, it seemed possible, as has been sug- 
gested,” that the recent Western invention of the atom bomb might 
prove physically capable of eliminating once for all a pocket of un- 
subdued Barbarism, even in trackless mountain country, by literally 


- annihilating all life within the recalcitrant area, it was perhaps doubtful 


whether even this tremendous weapon, however ruthlessly employed, 
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could exterminate the Nomad barbarians of Arabia and the Sahara who 
were still eluding effective control by the sedentary Powers that were 
their nominal sovereigns. The of these Afrasian Nomads had 
been facilitated, as we have seen,! by the pre-atomic Western invention 
of mechanically driven vehicles whose caterpillar tracks could carry them. 
over mud and sand; but the Nomad denizen of the Steppe enjoyed a. 
social advantage in his contest with a sederftary antagonist which could 
not be impaired by any technical change in the conditions of warfare 
on his terrain, In the past, this Nomad type of transfrontier barbarian 
had notoriously been the most difficult for the Power behind the limes 
10 cope with, becuse he was unhampered by the possession of immov- 
able property, so that his civilized assailant had no definite objective at 
which to aim and no power of bringing this mobile enemy to battle by 
ing some fixed asset of his which he could not afford to leave 
undefended, The classical exposition of this invincible elusiveness of 
the Nomad is given in Herodotus's account of the Achaemenian empire- 
builder Darius the Great’s unsuccessful attempt to incorporate in his 
dominions the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe by subduing 
its Scythian rangers of that day. After marching and counter-marchin; 
over the face of the Steppe without coming any nearer to bringing the 
Scythians to battle, 
"Darius sent a despatch-rider to the King of the Scythians, Idanthyrsus, 
with the following message: “You are a queer fellow! I cannot under- 
stand why you keep | tually on the run when you have two alternatives. 
If you consider yous a match for my force, for God's sake stop this 
dodging, stand your ground, and fight; but, if you know in your heart 
that you are outclassed, then, if that is the position, again I say: for God's 
sake stop trekking, bring me offerings of earth and water as acknowledg- 
ments that I am your lord and master, and then we can start talking. 
Idanthyrsus's answer to this overture was as follows: “Master Persian, 
I will put my cards on the table. Never in my life have I run away from 
anybody out of fear—never in the past, and not now from you. What you 
have found me doing now is exactly what I habitually do in peace-time; 
I have made no change. And now I will explain, too, why I do not 
promptly give you battle. The reason is that we possess neither cities 
that we might be afraid of your capturing nor plantations that we might 
be afraid of your cutting down, so there is nothing to push us into fighting. 
a pitched battle with you. But, if you really have to be in such a hurry to 
seek a decision, let me tell you that we do have tombs in which our 
ancestors lie buried. Now, just you find those tombs and try to desecrate 
them, and then you will discover whether we shall t you for those 
tombs or not. Short of that, we shall not engage you unless we see reason. 
for doing so.* 

While the Nomad herdsman on the Steppe thus provides a classical * 
illustration of the transfrontier barbarian's elusiveness, the sedentary 
highlander barbarian’s way of life neutralizes the effect of the elaborate 
‘weapons of Civilization to a hardly lesser degree by the same retort of 
denying them an adequate target. It is true that the sedentary barbarian 


1 On p. 19, above, 
2 Herodotus: Book IV, chaps. 126-7. 
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has given some vulnerable hostages to Fortune, The Power behind the 
line may retaliate for the wil gland’ ras into imperial territory 
by ing the offending war-band’s villages and burning its crops; 
and in the Air Age the champions of Civilization could take these 
punitive measures without having to follow the toilsome and risky 
traditional course of marching an expeditionary force on foot into the 
highlander's fastness. They could send over a few aircraft to do, in a few 
minutes, without hazard to themselves, a stint of destruction that might 
have cost a ground-force weeks of fighting and hundreds of casualties; 
yet nothing is gained by any improvement in the technical means of 
‘executing a military operation when the operation itself is intrinsically 
futile in the sense of being ineffective for producing its intended political 
result; and punitive measures against even a sedentary transfrontier 
barbarian are apt to achieve the Very opposite of their purpose—which 
is to turn a brigand into a good neighbour, 

Depriving the barbarian of one season's crop is an ineffectual measure 
of coercion so long as the barbarian himself lives to raise another crop 
next year (as he will, unless the work of destruction is repeated annually); 
and burning or bombing his house is likewise ineffectual when he is 
capable of rebuilding this crude structure of wattle and daub, or of un- 
hewn stones plastered over with mud, with his own hands in one winter, 


context.* In warfare between antagonists that are not on an equality in 
their level of civilization, the more highly civilized belligerent is apt to 
win victories that are pyrrhic because they leave the victor exhausted, 
while his less highly civilized opponent is apt to suffer defeats that are 
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inconclusive because of the recuperative power that is Nature's com- 
pensation for the handicap of backwardness in organization. 

“The operation of this law as between the East Roman Empire and 
Bulgaria in the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian Era proved 
to be the key to the subsequent collapse of the victor and revival of his 
victim, and we noticed in this connexion how, in the General War of 
AD, 1914-18 and its immediate sequel, a highly organized Germany 
remained prostrate owing to the exhausting effect of her barren victories 
long after a relatively primitive Turkey and Russia had managed to take 
the field again notwithstanding their recent shattering defeats. The same 
‘Jaw’ can be seen at work in the warfare between transfrontier barbarians 
and the Power behind the limes, So long as the people themselves are not 
physically annihilated—and a transfrontier bubala has the proverbial 
nine lives of a cat—the barbarian belligerent cannot be brought to heel 
by destroying his rudimentary and readily replaceable property. So far 
from being an effective sanction, this punitive destruction of property 
has the effect of confirming him in the predatory way of life from which 
it is intended to deter him; for if the barbarian is exasperated—and, 
still more, if he is both exasperated and starved through being deprived 
by hostile military action of the product of even the modicum of peaceful 
handiwork that he has still been carrying on side by side with a guerrilla 
Warfare that has already become his major occupation 4he double 

of necessity and resentment will move him more than ever to 
look for his livelihood to the deeds of war instead of to the works of 


‘A consciousness of this ‘boomerang’ effect of punitive action perplexed 
the British guardians of the North-West Frontier of India during the 
last chapter of their stewardship. 


“In common with all other peoples in a similar stage of social develop- 
ment, the Mahsüds possessed rto organic centres, the destruction of which 
could so far impair their economic or social welfare as would infallibly 
bring them to their knees. Makin, one of their main centres of population, 
in addition to countless other villages, had been devastated during pre- 
vious campaigns by way of punitive retaliation, yet such measures had 
never effectually put an end to their perennial acts of brigandage. Fines 
had been levied, but the tribesmen had continued to retrieve such losses 
by plundering their weaker neighbours. Rifles had been confiscated (D, 
yet in the end this measure seemed only to encourage further thefts and 
murders in order to replace the (not numerous) surrendered weapons. 
‘There is a point beyond which reprisals cannot be carried without pro- 
voking undue exasperation or else bringing the subjects of this treatment 
to partial starvation, unless, indeed, the regular forces imitate the Ger- 
mans when they methodically drove the Hottentots into the Omaheke 
Desert—there to die of thirst. But on the [North-West] Frontier [of 
India], even apart from the ethical side of the question, such action is not 
practicable. . . . The success of any punitive expedition is best gauged by 
the permanence of the moral impression which it leaves on the un- 
civilised mind. . . . In the case of the Mahsüds, punitive expeditions had 
failed to cause the desired moral impression for any length of time.'* 


+ de Watterile, op. cit, pp. 92-93: 
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The ineffectiveness of the expedient of destroying a recalcitrant bar- 
barian's property was indeed demonstrated afresh in the Waziristan 
campaign of AD. 1919-20 when a British column at last reached the 
Malistd ‘own’ of Kantguram at the cost of neatly twelve weeks’ marcho 
ing and fighting. 

“Previous history . . . lends colour to the belief that the Mahsüds were 
convinced that the Striking Force had now nearly achieved its worst; it 
might still destroy Kaniguram, but must then retire. These things had. 
happened before, and in any case would not very deeply affect any but 
the inhabitants of the place itself. The rifles would thus remain, while 
raiding and looting would eventually make good the losses incurred by 
the tribesmen during the campaign." 

"Much the same difficulty was to be experienced at Wana as had been 
encountered at Kaniguram. . . . The destruction of towers and of principal 
houses belonging to those sections [of the Wana Wazirs] known to be 
hostile was then taken in hand. But such measures did not appear to 
accelerate the rate of payment of the fine or of surrender of rifles. . . . 
Moreover, the majority of the more distant tribal sections, inhabiting 
districts bordering on Afghanistan, are virtually nomads owning no landed 

ty, no dwellings, nor crops. They wander among the mountains of 
faziristan and can take refuge across the Afghan border if hard pressed. 
‘The problem of bringing these people to submission seemed insoluble.'4 

"The fact is that punitive measures defeat their own object by ac- 
centuating an already prevalent tendency in the transfrontier barbarian’s 
social evolution which is precisely what has made him such an awkward. 
neighbour. If the transfrontier barbarian had remained an unmodified 
primitive man living in the static Yin-state in which the genuinely 
primitive societies were found as far back in Time as the existing evidence 
carried a twentieth-century Western historian’s knowledge of them, a 
decidedly greater proportion of his total energies would have been 
devoted to the arts of peace and a correspondingly greater coercive effect 
would have been produced upon him by the punitive destruction of the 
products of his pacific labours. The tragedy of a ci-devant primitive 
society's moral alienation from an adjoining civilization by which it has 
previously been attracted is that the consequent deterioration of their 
relation from one of progressive cultural radiation-and-mimesis to one of 
chronic hostilities leads the barbarian to neglect his former peaceful 
avocationsin order to specialize in the art of border warfare—first in self- 
defence, in order to save himself from subjugation or annihilation at the 
hands ofa civilization that has turned savage, and later—when his growth 
in military efficiency on his own terrain has gradually reversed the balance 
of military advantage in his favour—as an alternative means of making 
fis livelihood. To plough and reap vicariously with sword and spears 
more lucrative for the barbarian now that a civilization which has been 
thrown on the defensive can be mulcted of its wealth by way of either 
loot or subsidies, and this is also more congenial to him now that the 

1 Ibid., p. 165, 2 Ibid., pp. 275-6 

3 This’ igdecive social evolution of the transfrontier barbara hus been touched 
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barbarian has become a warrior first and foremost and has remained only 
secondarily a husbandman. The barbarian adjoining a limes thus ceases 
to be economically self-supporting and becomes an economic parasite 
‘on the civilization on the other side of the military front. 

A classical illustration of this characteristic economic regression of the 
estranged barbarian proselyte of a disintegrating civilization is afforded 
by Tistus's description of the German denizens of the barbarian 
‘reservoir’ adjoining the Continental European limes of the Roman 
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Empire at a date by which this limes had been in existence for about a 
century and a half and had therefore had time to produce a limes! 
ical social effects. Tacitus affirms! that cattle is the Germans' sole 
rm of wealth; but the relative unimportance of agriculture in the 
German economy of that day, which is implied in this and other 
passages of the Roman observer's work, cannot have been due to 
ignorance or even to inexperience. 

‘Archaeological investigation has now proved that the cultivation of 
cereals in the North of Europe goes back to the Stone Age. Of still greater 
importance is the discovery of the representation of a plot with two 
‘oxen among the rock-carvings at Tegneby in Bohuslän, which date from 
the Bronze Age. However sceptical one may feel towards the dates fixed 
by archaeologists, this discovery shows without doubt that a highly de- 
veloped system of agriculture was practised in Sweden before the begin- 
ning of the Chri Era. Some other explanation of the accounts given. 
by r and Tacitus must therefore be found. What the true explana- 
tion is. been clearly shown by a careful examination of the various 
passages in which these writers refer to the subject.? The growth of the 
military spirit had led to a neglect of agriculture, as both writers? expressly 
state,"* 


"This interpretation of the unimportance of agriculture "in the 
economy of those Germans who were within range of Roman observa- 
tion in Tacitus's day as being evidence, not of an infantile economic 
backwardness, but of a recent economic relapse from a higher pristine 
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state, is confirmed by Tacitus's own observation that the Ests (Aestii)— 
who were living then, as now, on the eastern seaboard of the Baltio— 
‘cultivate cereals and the other fruits of the Earth with an assiduity that 
stands out in contrast to the typical German sloth’. The habitat of these 
virtuous Estonian husbandmen lay to the north-east of the Teutonic 
peoples’ domain and was thus at a farther remove from the birthplace 
of agriculture somewhere in South-Western Asia, In travelling from 
Asia into Europe round the head of the Great Western Bay of the 
Eurasian Steppe, which was the western tip of Nomad’s Land, the 
technique of agriculture could have reached Eatonia only by way of 
Germany, and the German peoples who had passed the art on to the 
Ests must once have been not less good husbandmen than the Ests still 
were when they were observed by Tacitus's informants. When we ask 
ourselves why Tacitus's Ests should have retained their hold on agri- 
culture while Tacitus's Germans had lost theirs, the obvious answer is 
that, by comparison with Tacitus's Germans, the Ests were remote, not 
only from the South-East Asian birthplace of the ancient invention of 
agriculture, but also from the Central European location of a recently 
established ler ofthe Roman Empire, While the Germans adjoini 
this Himes had had their lives turned upside-down by the experience of 
living at close quarters with it, the Ests had been left still high and dry 
on the farther side of the ‘reservoir’ which the erection of the limes had 
created. The Ests were still industriously practising agri for the 
Same reason that explains why the Suebi, Goths, and Swedes were still 
remaining loyal to a patriarchal form of kin Contrast to the 
political instability which the south-western in the recently 
Created ‘reservoir’ had been exhibiting when they had abandoned this 
same traditional form of government, first for an Hellenic-inspired olig- 
archy and latterly for the likewise Hellenic-inspired dictatorship of a 
war-lord backed by his war-band.* 

‘Moreover, there is evidence that these north-eastern Germans out 
of range of the Roman Limes had preserved not only their pristine politi- 
cal institutions but also the pristine devotion to agriculture that was 
characteristic of their eastern neighbours the Ests in Tacitur's time. 
When, some three or four hundred years later, the Germans in ‘the 
reservoir’ adjoining the Roman limes at last broke through the dam and 
flooded Gaul and Britain, the social and economic devastation which was 
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English war-bands brought with them into Northern Gaul and Eastern 
Britain the potent mould-board plough which, in the course of the Dark 
and Middle Ages, was to bring to fruition the latent fertility of heavy 
North European soils which had been impervious to the light plough 
used by Celts and Romans. Though, at the time of writing, Archaeology 
had not yet detected exactly when or where in Northern Europe this 
revolutionary technological invention had been made, it was manifest 
that it could not have been introduced into the former north-western 
provinces of the Roman Empire by transfrontier German invader in the 

century of the Christian Era unless these economically regressive 
barbarians had been able to learn—or re-learn—its use from north- 
eastern neighbours of theirs whose remoteness from a subversive Roman 
limes had permitted them still to follow their traditional way of life in an 
age in which the Germans in ‘the reservoir’ had been demoralized by the 
military frontier's proximity. 

A people that was still giving hostages to Fortune by still leading the 
pristine a sedentary life of the Ests and Swedes of Tacitus’s 
day would evidently be more amenable than the elusive barbarians in 
‘the reservoir’ to the punitive action of a ‘civilized’ Power employing 
ponderous weapons; but the Power behind a fines has no quarel with 

lyperboraeans who are not only innocent of offence against its imperial 
pace but are also insulated from any direct contact with its armed 
forces by ‘the reservoir’ that lies between the limes and ‘the back of 
beyond’. The denizens of ‘the reservoir’ are the barbarians with whom. 
the Power behind the limes is in a state of chronic war, and in this war- 
fare the economic regression that is the reverse side of the ‘reservoir’ 
barbarians’ militarization is the trump card in their hand. Thanks to 
this economic relapse, they have little material wealth to lose; and, hav- 
ing itl to Iose by war with the neighbouring civilization, they have 
little to fear from the continuance of hostilities, or indeed from their 
intensification, 


The Self-Defeat of a Policy of Setting a Thief to Catch a Thief 

This striking inequality in the material consequences of border war- 
fare for the re beligerent is soectnd in a great tod growing inequality 
between them in moral, For the children of a disintegrating civilization 
that is standing on the defensive—at any rate for a demilitarized majority 
of them in the interior, as distinct from a barbarized minority in the 
marches—the interminable border warfare with the barbarians beyond 
‘the limes spells the burden of an ever-increasing financial charge and the 
anxiety of a never solved military and political problem. For the bar- 
barian belligerent, on the other hand, the same warfare has the very 
‘opposite psychological associations. For him it is not a burden but an 
opportunity, not an anxiety but an exhilaration. A contest that is always 
harassing for the civilized party—and utterly devastating for him when 
he finds himself no nearer to being within sight of the end of it after he 
has mobilized all his resources of organization and technique—is the 
very breath of life for the militarized barbarian. This great and always 
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ing inequality in ‘psychological armament’ makes the discomfi- 
ture of the cvlized belligerent inevitable sooner or later." 

Tn this situation it is not surprising that the party who is both author 
and victim of the limes should not resign himself to his doom without 
trying a last expedient. If his own resources have proved disappointingly 
inefficacious for redressing a balance that has been remorselessly inclin- 
ing against him, might he not be able to avert an otherwise manifest 
destiny by enlisting his barbarian adversary s disastrously demonstrated 
prowess ina tottering cviizaton’s defence? [f Brennusinsolenty threw 

is sword into the scale of Barbarism, why should not the scale of 
Civilization be saved, at the eleventh hour, from kicking the beam by 
deftly inserting into it the swords of a legendary Gallic barbarian’s living 
‘Teuton, Sarmatian, Hun, and Arab counterparts? 

This subtle policy of setting a thief to catch a thief might seem, indeed, 
tohave everything o secondi The barbaris watior the citant 
soldier's superior in the art of border warfare because the barbarian is 
fighting here on his own familiar ground; and he has come to be also 
the citizen-soldier’s superior el pae prowess because he has 
acquired a zest for the profession of arms which his adversary has lost, 
‘This better military material can be purchased at a very much lower cost 
to the citizen-taxpayer;? and this cheap conversion of an enemy warrior 
into a friendly mercenary will doubly relieve the pressure on the limes 
by reducing pari passu both the power of the ‘reservoir’ barbarian to take 
the offensive and his incentive for going on the war-path. His power will 

‘This difference in attitude towards the ordeal of War likewise comes to light be- 
tween parties who are nundered from one another by a less deep and lem sharply cut 
gulf than that which divides the transfrontier barbarians from the Power 
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be reduced because his forces will now be divided (and every enlisted 
barbarian will count twice over in this redistribution of man-power, 


ayment for services rendered which is decidedly preferable, from ue 


Triperal Power's point of view, to the humiliating subsidies or plundez- 
ings that are the only too familiar alternative ways of effecting a transfer 
of purchasing-power which, in some form or other, is inevitable). If 
nevertheless an insatiable oupidity should entice the noncenlisted bur 
barian warriors into reverting to their traditional malpractices, they will 
now find themselves confronted, no longer by citizen-soldiers with no 
stomach for fighting, but by barbarian mercenaries who may be expected 
to give a good account of themselves—not only because they enjoy fight- 
ing and thirst for the fame that is the non-material reward of barbarian 
military prowess, but also because they will now have property of their 
own, on the civilized side of the limes, to defend against the covetous 
hands of their still predatory kinsmen from beyond the pale. 

This impressive consensus of considerations had frequently led the 
rulers of universal states both to enlist transfrontier barbarian soldiers 
in their standing armies and to plant transfrontier barbarian settlers on 
the imperial side of the limes, in the marches or even in the interior, 
"These would-be measures of imperial defence have been examined 
in other contexts," and the details need not be recapitulated here. In 
this place we need only recall our previous finding? that this alluring 
expedient for averting a collapse of the Himes actually precipitates the 
catastrophe which it is designed to forestall, nd we may proceed to in- 
quire into the explanation of this apparent paradox. 

Part of the explanation is, of course, to be found in the consideration 
that, in taking the barbarians into its service, the Power behind the imes 
is also taking them into its confidence and is thereby subjecting them to 
an intensive course of instruction in a military and political ‘know-how’ 
which they can afterwards employ, if they choose, to their own profit at 
their teachers’ expense. 

‘It can be said of the Roman, Chinese, and British Indian empires 
alike that the method that worked best was one of enlisting the services. 
of the very tribes that were supposedly excluded by the boundary, thus 
turning them about so that they faced away from the boundary instead 
of toward it. . . . Nevertheless, it was a method that haunted the imperial 
state responsible for it, because it created a sword of two edges capable 
of striking outward when held in a strong hand but of cutting inward 
when the hand weakened. From border societies of this kind, linked with 
boundary-maintaining empires, were drawn the “barbarian auxiliaries” 

1 aV, » , 460 and 46, and VI, vii. 335-8. See also Chadwick, 
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of Rome and the “tributary barbarians” of China; from a similar society 
the British Empire in India recruits both regular troops and tribal levies. 
From the same societies came invaders and conquerors of both Rome and 
China; and the people of the same kind with whom the British now! 
deal are as dangerous as they are useful? 

‘This last point is pertinen illustrated by a feature of the Waziristan 
campaign of A.D. 1919-20. 

“The presence in Waziristan of not less than eighteen hundred fighting 
men—consisting of deserters from the two militia forces and ex-soldiers 
of the Indian Regular Army—who had received some form of British 
training had familiarised the tribesmen with the most modern tactics in 
rifie-fighting, and they now possessed sufficient stocks of ammunition to 
‘employ these tactics effectively.’ 

In the history of the Roman Empire's long-drawn-out struggle to 
arrest an inexorable inclination of the scales in the transfrontier barbar- 
ians’ favour, a comparable policy of enlisting barbarians to keep their 
fellow barbarians at bay similarly defeated itself—if we are to believe a 
hostile critic of the Emperor Theodosius I's administration—by initiat- 
ing the barbarians into the Roman art of war and at the same time appris- 
ing them of the Roman Empire's weakness. 

"In the Roman forces, discipline was now at an end, and all distinction 
between Roman and barbarian had broken down. The troops of both 
categories were all completely intermingled with one another in the 
ranks; for even the register of the soldiers borne on the strength of the 
military units was now no longer being kept up to date. The [barbarian] 
deserters [from the transfrontier barbarian war-bands to the Roman 
Imperial Army] thus found themselves free, after having been enrolled 
in Roman formations, to go home again and send off substitutes to take 
their place until, at their own good time, they might choose to resume 
their personal service under the Romans. This extreme disorganization 
that was thus now prevalent in the Roman military formations was no 
secret to the barbarians, since—with the door thrown wide open, as it 
had been, for intercourse—the deserters were able to give them full 
intelligence. The barbarians’ conclusion was that the Roman body politic 
was being so grossly mismanaged as positively to invite attack.'* 

When such well-instructed mercenaries change sides en masse, it is no 
wonder that they are often able to give the coup de gráce to a tottering 
Power behind the limes, which has enlisted their services as a last resort, 
But we have still to explain why they should be moved, as 
frequently are, to turn against their employers. When once they have 
been taken into the Imperial Power's service, does not their personal 
interest coincide with their profesional duty ? The regular pay that they 
are now drawing from the Imperial Treasury is both more lucrative and 
‘more secure than the plunder that they used to snatch at the risk of their 
lives in occasional raids; the rich land assigned to them by the Imperial 

2 Taba Odo dim Fronts of CAs (Ne Tork 1940, American Geo- 
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authorities inside the limes is an equally advantageous exchange for the 
etched land beyond the ple Wat ig to poor to keep them alive if 
they did not eke out its scanty produce by lifting crops and cattle, on 
the civilized side of the dimes, which are now theirs to enjoy by right. 
Does not this change in their fortunes give them a stake in the survival 
of the empire thanks to whose patronage the change has come about? If 
they turn against the masters whom they have contracted to serve on 
such favourable terms as these, are they not virtually inviting their kins- 
men who have stayed beyond the pale to scramble with them for benefits 
that remain their own monopoly so long as they keep the limes inviolate? 
Why, then, turn traitor? Cui bono? 

'he single answer to all these questions is that, in turning against the 
empire which he has been hired to defend, the barbarian mercenary 
is indeed acting against his own material interests, but that in doing this 
he is not doing anything peculiar. Man seldom’ behaves primarily as 
homo economicus, and the behaviour of a transfrontier barbarian in the 
service of the Power behind the Himes is determined by an impulse that 
is stronger than any economic considerations. The governing factor in 
the situation is that the barbarian beyond the pale has long since become 
estranged from a broken-down neighbouring civilization, This moral 
breach between the two parties cannot be mended by a business deal— 
however profitable to both sides the bargain may be. An unreconciled 
estrangement will prevent the barbarian who has enlisted in the Im- 
perial Government's service from being assimilated to the culture of 
the society which he has contracted to defend by force of arms; and, 
{F enlistment will not lead to assimilation, the policy of enlistment cannot 
succeed. 

‘The truth is that, in enlisting the barbarian in its service, the Power 
behind the limes is attempting, under altogether unpropitious psycho- 
logical conditions, to recapture the relation between Barbarism and Civi- 
lization that prevailed in days when the civilization had not yet broken 
down and the dimes had not yet come into existence. The defence of the 
civilization by an inner ring of barbarians against an outer ring of bar- 
barians was something that happened of itself, without any contract 
between the parties, so long as a growing civilization was attracting 
barbarians by its charm. Under these psychological conditions an inner. 
ring of barbarians served spontaneously both as a conductor through 
which the civilization radiated its cultural influence into barbarian 
societies at a farther remove and as a buffer which absorbed the shocks 
of these outer barbarians’ attempts to take by force! a cultural kingdom 
which, in its heyday, had for them the fascination of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, In these happy psychological circumstances the inner barbarian 
proselytes of one day became the cultural converts of the next, while 
today’s outer barbarian assailants became tomorrow’ inner barbarian 

roselytes, The growing civilization progressively extended its borders 
Enough the successive assimilation of ote ring after another of its 
barbarian neighbours—a very different story from the subsequent 
history of a broken-down civilization's expansion by force, up to the 
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limit to which sheer force could carry it, at the expense of barbarians 
whom it has ceased to charm. 

"The reason why, after the breakdown of the civilization and the 
erection of the limes, the enlisted barbarians do not remain loyal is that, 
in the mercenary barbarian's soul, his business contract with his 
civilized employer is not underwritten by any desire to share in the 
civilization which he has undertaken to defend in return for a material 
quid pro quo. The direction of the current of mimesis has indeed, as we 
have seen,' long since been reversed, and, so far from Civilization's re- 
taining any prestige in the barbarian's eyes, it is the barbarian who now 
enjoys prestige in the eyes of the representative of Civilization. 

"Early Roman history has been described as the history of ordinary 
people doing extraordinary things. In the Later Empire it took an extra- 
ordinary man to do anything at all, carry on a routine, and, as the. 
Empire had for centuries devoted itself to the breeding and training of 
ordinary men, the extraordinary men of its last ages—Stilicho, Aétius, 
and their like—were increasingly drawn from the Barbarian World. 

‘While Stilicho was a barbarian, and an exceptionally loyal one, in the 
Roman Imperial service, Aëtius was a barbarized Roman marchman;? 
and it was not only in the Roman Empire in extremis that this assimilation 
of the marchman to the barbarian occurred. On the Central Asian limes 
of the Han Empire and its avatars, ‘in entering “‘un-Chinese” terrain the 
Chinese had to modify or abandon their Chinese economy, thus weaken- 
ing their attachment to other Chinese’ .* This reversal of the direction of 
the current of mimesis is fatal for a policy of enlisting Barbarism in 
Civilization's defence. In these psychological circumstances a corps of 
barbarian foederati will never turn into a unit of the Imperial Regular 
Army; it will remain an unassimilated barbarian war-band retaining its 
‘own Weapons and tactics, taking its orders from its own war-lord, feeling 
its own esprit de corps, nursing its own ambitions, In the same circum- 
‘stances a settlement of barbarian laeti* will never turn into a civil com- 
munity of imperial citizens; it will remain an unassimilated € in 
imperio which, short of being annihilated, will find its political destiny 
‘sooner or later in becor the nucleus of a dissident successor-state. In 
short, the policy of hiring barbarians to keep their kinsmen out is fore- 
doomed to failure; and, às this expedient e the last forlorn hope of the 
tottering Power behind the limes, its failure is immediately followed by 
the limes? collapse, 
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D. THE CATACLYSM AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 
A Reversal of Roles 


WIEN s barrage bursts, the whole body of water that has been 
gradually accumulating in thereservoirabove the dam runsviolently 
down a steep place into the sea! in the twinkling of an eye, and this 
sudden release of a long-pent-up and ever-mounting force produces a 
threefold catastrophe, In the first place the flood destroys the works of 
Man in the cultivated lands below the broken barrage. In the second 
place the potentially life-giving water that has made this devastating 
passage pours into the sea and becomes lost in the sea-water’s saline 
‘mass, without ever having served Man for his human purposes of irriga- 
tion or navigation or the generation of hydraulic power. In the third 
place the discharge of the accumulated waters empties the artificial lake 
above the barrage and leaves its margin high and dry, and this flight of 
the waters from above the dam dooms the exotic vegetation which had 
found an unexpected possibility of life at the stored-up water's edge to 
wither away without propagating its kind on a mountain-side that has now 
relapsed into its pristine barrenness. In short, the waters which fructified 
so long as the barrage held, make havoc everywhere, in the lands that 
they lay bare as well as in those that they submerge, so soon as the burst- 
ing of the barrage releases them from the control which the existence of 
the barrage had imposed upon them. 

"This episode in Man's contest with Physical Nature is an apt simile 
of what happens in Man's struggle with Human Nature, in his neigh- 
bours and in himself, upon the collapse of the military barrage of a limes, 
‘The resulting social cataclysm is a calamity for all concerned; but in the 
human, as in the physical, disaster the incidence of the devastation is 
‘unequal, and in this case likewise the distribution of the damage is the 
reverse of what might have been expected a priori. There is, in fact, here 
a paradoxical reversal of roles? So long as the representatives of a 
disintegrating civilization were successful in saving a tottering limes from. 
collapse, the tribulation which it cost them to perform this tour de force 
was progressively aggravated, as we have seen, out of all proportion to 
the progressive increase in the pressure exerted by the transfrontier 
barbarians, On the other hand, now that the disaster, so long dreaded 
and so long averted by the Power behind the limes, has at last duly 
descended upon the doomed civilization's devoted head, the principal 
sufferers are no longer the ex-subjects of the defunct universal state, over 
whose fields and cities the deluge of barbarian invasion now rolls 
unchecked, but the ostensibly triumphant barbarians themselves. The 
hour of their triumph, for which they have thirsted so long, proves to be 


* Mate vii ga; Mark v, 15; Lae vii. 33. nue 
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the occasion of a discomfiture which neither they nor their defeated 
adversaries had foreseen. 


The Demoralization of the Barbarian Conquerors 

‘What is the explanation of this apparent paradox? The answer is that 
the en, whose tesistance the transtrontic: barbarian has been seking 
all the time to overcome, has served, not only as the bulwark of Civiliza- 
tion that its builders and defenders had intended it to provide against 
an outer Barbarism, but also asa providential safeguard for the aggressive 
abaran self against demonieally self-destructive peyehalogical 
forces within his own bosom. 

We have seen! that the proximity of a limes induces a malaise among 
the transfrontier barbarians within range of it because their previously 
primitive economy and institutions are disintegrated by a rain of psychic. 
energy, generated by the civilization within the limes, that is wafted 
across a barrier which is an obstacle to the fuller and more fruitful inter- 
course characteristic of the relations between a growing civilization and 
the primitive rond its open and inviting limen. We have also 
MES ee eit aed ee 
succeeds in transmuting some, at least, of this disturbing influx of alien 
psychic energy into cultural products—political, artistic, and rel 
‘which are partly adaptations of institutions created by the ci 
from which the intrusive cultural influence comes, and partly new 
creations of the barbarian's own. This capacity for adaptation and even 
retin, that is thus displayed by the barbarian while he is still beyond 
the pale, isa symptom that the psychological disturbance to which hei 
being exposed is being kept within bounds within which it can produce 
a partally stimulating and not wholly demoralizing effect; and this 
saving curb is provided by the existence of the very limes which the 
barbarian is bent on destroying; for the limes, so long as it holds, supplies 
a substitute, in some measure, for the indispensable discipline of which 
Primitive Man is deprived when the bi of his cake of primitive 
‘custom? converts him into a transfrontier barbarian. ‘This discipline is 

imposed on him externally; for, so long as the perennial, border 
Tarte conto, the barbarian eligerent, Whether Hs role be that of 
raider, hostage, or mercenary, is being trained continually perforce in a 
stern yet at the same time instructive military school; but the Ames 
disciplines him most effectively in the psychological sense of giving him 
tasks to perform, objectives to reach, and diftclties to contend with 
that cll forth his highest powers and constantly keep his efforts up to 

je mark, à 

When the sudden collapse of the limes sweeps this safeguard away, the 
nascent creative powers that have been evoked in the transfrontier bar- 
barian by the challenge of the limes are daunted and defeated by being 
called upon, suddenly and prematurely, to perform new tasks that are 
altogether too great and too difficult for them to cope with; and in this 
hour of bewilderment, when there is no more spirit in them, these frail 
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shoots of tender wheat are quickly stifled by the tares in the spiritual 
field of the barbarian's sou!—his abandon’ and his ferocity—which find 
boundless opportunities for luxuriant growth now that the former raider 
and mercenary has entered into his long-coveted kingdom, If the trans- 
frontier barbarian is a more brutal, as well as a more sophisticated, being 
than his ancestor the primitive tribesman, the latter-day barbarian who 
has broken through the limes and carved a successor-state out of the 
derelict domain of a defunct universal state becomes differentiated from 
his already barbarian predecessor beyond the pale in the same two senses 
in a still higher degree. As soon as the barbarian has left no-man's-land 
behind him and set foot in a ruined world which is for him an earthly 
paradise, his malaise rankles into demoralization, This demonic revolu- 
tion in the barbarian's soul is illustrated by the spiritual catastrophe 
which overtook the Scandinavians when they overran the Carolingian 
Enpire* When in the Viking Age, they tore their life up from its satio 
primitive roots and launched it into pure adventure, the price of an 
excessive liberation was a fatal loss of balance 

"When the King's hall was jlanted into a foreign country and his 
Jack plucked out of the fields and grazing grounds surrounding hie manor, 
life necessarily became a round of battles and drinking feasts.’* 

In this exotic environment the barbarian's previously manifest vices 
become flagrant, and his previously latent vices become manifest. 

For example, the tendency towards parasitism, revealed in the bar- 
barian’s loss of grip upon the economic arts of peace through which his 
primitive forebears earned their livelihood,* is kept in check, so long as 
the limes stands, by the parasite's finding himself compelled to pay by 
fighting—either as a raider or as a mercenary set to catch the thief that 
his brother has continued to be—for the living that he has ceased to 
earn by productive labour. But this last shred of economic respectability 
falls from the barbarian's shoulders when his eventual acquisition of 
provinces which he has plundered or policed in the past gives him an 
effortless command over the of a civilization which, for him, 
still amounts to fabulous wealth. Hybrias the unchallenged master of a 
prostrate Minoan serfdom is a more odious parasite than Hybrias’ 
father, who had to snatch his booty or draw his pay from imperial Minos? 
store at the cost of putting his own life in jeopardy. —— À 

Again, the tendency towards sloth which the transfrontier barbarian 
already displays is, beyond the pale, likewise confined, as Tacitus 

1 The passive s, produced by schism inthe soul, which we have 
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observed," to bouts of idleness spent in consuming a windfall acquired 
in the warrior's latest raid or latest term of mercenary service; and the 
idler takes it for granted all the time that he will have to go on the war- 
th again as soon as his momentary gains have been spent—whereas the 
arian master of a successor-state feels himself dispensed from livi 
from hand to mouth and joyfully lapses into vegetating as a booris 
sybarite, with no forebodings of a day of judgement on which the stron 
man? who has thus heedlessly laid aside his arms may be despoiled 
his ill-gotten goods by a stronger than he—as the Vandals were over- 
taken by a Roman revanche and the Visigoths by the swoop of fellow 
barbarian Arab raiders who had not yet had time, since their passage of 
the Roman Empire's Syrian limes, to tread the barbarian conqueror's 
demoralizing road all the way to its miserable journey's end. The alter- 
native route to the same dismal goal is the even less romantic path that 
was trodden by the Kassites and the Merovingians, who were denied the 
comparatively honourable exit of a violent death in order to be sentenced 
in the bankruptcy court of History when they had run through the 
wasting assets of a civilization which had already gone into disintegration 
before they had arrived on the scene to speed the course of its ruin by 
making a bonfire out of a dead society's derelict social heritage. 

In whichever of these two alternative ways they meet their end,? the 
barbarians in partibus civilium cast themselves, as we have observed by 
anticipation, for the sordid role of vultures feeding on carrion or mag- 
gots crawling in a carcass; and it has been noticed by Ibn Khaldün that 
they are apt to display a most unheroic prudence in keeping at a safe 
distance from their dying victim's body until the life has so far gone out 
of him that there is no danger any longer of his being able to aer any 
resistance, 

‘(The future founders of a successor-state] give way to baseless fears 
whenever they hear talk of the [flourishing] state of the existing empire and 
of the vast resources that it has at its command. This is enough to deter 
them from attacking it, and so their chief is obliged to have patience and 
to bide his time. But, when the empire has fallen into complete decadence, 
as invariably happens, and when its military and financial strength has 
suffered mortal injuries, this chief is rewarded for having waited so long by 
now finding himself able to take advantage of the opportunity of conquer- 
ing the empi When the will of God has made itself manifest, and 
the old empire is on the point lapse, after having reached the term 
of its existence, and has become disorganised in all its parts, its feebleness 
and exhaustion attract its adversary's notice. . . . Encouraged by this 
discovery, the people of the new empire prepare with one accord to open. 
‘the attack; the imaginary dangers that had shaken their resolution up to 
that moment now disappear, the period of waiting comes to an end, and 
‘the conquest is accomplished by force of arms.’> 
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As examples of this circumspect method of ‘conquering’ a moribund 
universal state, Ibn Khaldün cite the eviction of the Umayyads by the 
‘Abbasids ; the supplanting of the ‘Abbasids in their turn by the Tabart 
“Alids in Daylam and by the Daylamis in the two 'Iriqs and in Fars; the 
eviction of the ‘Abbasids’ local successors in Egypt by the Katima 
Berbers (‘the Fatimids’), of the Ghaznawids by the Saljüq Turks, and of 
the last of the ‘Abbasids and their supplanters east of the Euphrates by 
the Mongols, who, as he points out, took forty years (A.D. 1220-60) to 
build their empire up; the eviction of the Far Western Umayyac 
successors by the Lamtüna Berbers (the Muribits), of the Lamtiina 
by the Masmüda (the Muwahhids) and of the Masmiida by the Zanāta 
(the Marinids).! After presenting his readere with this survey, Ibn 

ldün anticipates a pious Muslim's objection that the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs’ conquest of the Romans and the Sasenidae was a genuine. 
and tremendous—feat of arms, and he concedes that this is a miracu- 
lous exception of the kind that proves a rule, A more sceptical student of 
this at first sight astonishing achievement may be inclined to question 
‘whether Ibn Khaldün need fave fered that t might seem to invalidate 
his thesis; for, when all allowance has been made for the élan of a 
Khalid b. Walid, a satisfactory and sufficient explanation of the ra 
and ease of the Arab conquests is tobe found in the fact that ately 
before the Arabs’ eruption, the Roman and Sasanian empires had bled 
one another white and fought one another to a standstill in the inter- 
necine wars of A.D. 572-91 and A.D. 603-28, and that the Monophysite 
Christian subjects of the Roman Empire south of the Taurus were at 
least as deeply alienated from their ‘Melchite’ Orthodox Christian rulers 
as the Nestorian Christian subjects of the Sasanian Empire in ‘Iraq were 
from their Zoroastrian rulers. 

If the parasitism and the idleness already displayed by the barbarian 
while stil beyond the pale are apt to laxurise as zoon as the collapse ofa 
moribund universal state's last powers of resistance removes the last. 
check on this cautiously predatory scavenger's perpetual temptation to 
take his ease, other vices, previously latent, become flagrantly manifest 
in the barbarian as soon as he brings upon himself, by breaking through 
the limes, the fantastic experience of ‘Alice through the Looking Glass’. 
The origin of this revolting array of moral disorders is to be found in 
a sudden emancipation for which the victim-beneficiary is morally un- 

repared, Liberation from the restraint imposed by the existence of the 
Enna and of the Power behind i, sas demoralizing for the barbarian a, 
in the would-be civilized society that he overruns, is an adolescent's 
escape from the control of parents and pedagogues before the creature 
has acquired the will or power to attempt to control itself. 

“The qualities exhibited by these societies, virtues and defects alike, 
are clearly those of adolescence. . . . The characteristic feature 
cipation—social, political, and religious—from the bonds of trib 
+ - - The characteristics of heroic ages in general are those neither of 
infancy nor of maturity. . . . The typical man of the Heroic Age is to be 
compared rather with a youth... . For a true analogy we must turn to 

1 bid., pp. 135-7- 
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the case of a youth who has outgrown both the ideas and the control of 
his parents—such a case as may be found among the sons of un- 
sophisticated parents who through outside influence, at school or else- 
where, have acquired knowledge which places them in a position of 
superiority to their surroundings. * 

‘The latent weakness of the abruptly emancipated adolescent comes 
out conspicuously on the social and political plane. As we have noticed 
already, 

‘in social organisation the distinguishing feature of the Heroic Age is in 
the nature of a revolt or emancipation from those tribal obligations and 
ideas by which the society of primitive peoples is everywhere governed. 
‘The same remark applies in principle to political organisation: the 
princes of the Heroic Age appear to have freed themselves to a large 
extent from any public control on the part of the tribe or community. 
‘The changes which we have noted in Religion have a similar tendency. 
‘Tribal ideas give way to universalism both in the cult of higher powers 
and in the conception of immortality; and in both the Teutonic and Greek 
heroic ages these changes seem to be associated with a weakening in the 
force of Religion. . . . It will be seen that the emancipation of which we are 
speaking is partly of an intellectual character. This applies both to Reli- 
gion and to those ideas which govern social relations. On the other hand 
it is also partly in the nature of a freedom from outside control, both in 
social relations and in government. The force formerly exercised by the 
kindred is now largely transferred to the comitatus, a body of chosen ad- 
herents pledged to personal loyalty to their chief. So also, in government, 
the council of the tribe or community has come to be nothing more than 
a comitatus or court. The result of the change is that the man who pos- 
sesses a comitatus becomes largely free from the control of his kindred, 
while the chief similarly becomes free from control within his community,’ 


The Bankruptcy of a Fallen Civilized Empire's Barbarian Successor- 
states. 

On the barbarian's native heath beyond the pale, this social and 

revolution wears the aspect of an act of creation opportunely 
ing a vacuum produced by the disintegration of primitive institutions 
under the corroding influence of the civilization behind the limes; and 
in this relatively simple social environment the new régime duly serves 
its turn well enough sometimes to move the statesmen of the adjoining 
universal state to utilize it for their own purpose of transforming a 
no-man’s-land into a glacis for a Festung-Oikoumené. The capacity of a 
barbarian war-lord and his comitatus to perform, on occasion, the ser- 
vice of providing a buffer-state for a universal state in the last phase of 
its history was demonstrated in the histories of the Ghassanid Arab 
principality, covering the Syrian desert frontier of the Roman Empire,* 
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and its counterpart and adversary the Lakhmid Arab principality, 
covering the ‘Irigi desert frontier of the Sasanian Empire, during the 
last hundred years before both these buffer-states were swept away by 
the Primitive Muslim Arabs’ onslaught on the imperial Powers whom 
the Ghassanids and the Lakhmids had served so well for so long? The 
same tale is told by the history of the Salian Frankish guardians of the 
Roman Empire's Lower Rhenish frontier during the century following 
their plantation in Toxandria as deditic# by the Emperor Julian in 
AD. 3587 and the principality of Afghanistan served the British Indian 
Empire in a similar capacity during the forty years A.D. 1879-1919. 
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‘These examples show that a barbarian military monarchy may prove 
equal to the task of holding the wardenship of a march, against its fellow 
barbarians beyond the pale, under a universal state’s auspices. But the 
fates of the successor-states established by barbarian conquerors in the 
interior of an extinct universal state's former domain show still more 
clearly that this equivocal achievement of a jejune barbarian political 
genius is quite unequal to the task of bearing burdens and solving 
problems that are thrown upon it because they have proved too much 

the statesmanship of an oecumenical Power that hes been heir o the 
‘cumulative political experience of an entire civilization. How, indeed, 
could a challenge that has defeated the efforts of even a broken-down 
Civilization be expected to receive a victorious response from barbarian 
Interlopers? If the god Helios himself had lost command of his fiery 
steeds, the catastrophic outcome of a mortal Phacthon's audacious en- 
deavour to stay the hazardous course would have been doubly inevitable. 

A barbarian successor-state blindly goes into business on the strength 
of the dishonoured credits of a universal state that has already gone into 
bankruptcy; and these boors in office hasten the advent of their in- 
evitable doom by a self-betrayal through the outbreak, under stress of 
2 moral ordeal, of something fatally false within: for a polity based 
solely on a gang of armed des ly to an irresponsible 
military leader? while it may pb for the organization of a raid 
or, at a pinch, or the administration and defence of a march, is morally 
unfit for the government of a community that has made even an un- 
successful attempt at civilization.? It is far more unfit than would have 
been the unsophisticated yet respectable primitive rule of custom in- 
terpreted by the living elders of the tribe* into whose swept and gar- 
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nished house? this gangster-constitution has forced its entry since the 
radiation of a disintegrating civilization has perverted that decadent 
society's once primitive neighbours into bands of adolescent barbarians > 
When these barbarian war-bands have entered into their kingdom in 
the former domain of a fallen universal state, the dissolution of the 
primitive kin-group in the barbarian comitatus is swiftly followed by the 
dissolution of the comitatus itself in the alien subject population, 


"The Arabs who have settled in . . . regions which afford rich pastures 
for their flocks, and which rari everthing required for mating lifa 
agreeable, have s allowed the 

with foreign families. Ts has been the tory 
udhan, the Chas 


tribes descended from Himyar and Kahlan. . . The Caliph Umar said: 

“Learn your genealogies, and do not be like the Nabataeans [settled 
Arabs] of As-Sawid {the alluvial plain of “Iriq]; when one asks one of 
them where he comes from, he answers: From such and such a village. 
But the Arabs established in fertile countries with fat pastures found 
themselves in contact with other peoples, and this Jed to an intermingling 
of race and blood, Indeed, frm the fst days of Islam, people began 
to name the [interloping Arab] tribes after the countries ien they 
were in occupation, People spoke, for example, ofthe jund [eantonment] 
of Qinnasrin, the jund of Damascus, the jund of the ‘Awasim. The same 
‘usage made its way into Andalusia. The Arabs had not, as a matter of fact, 
renounced the custom of calling themselves by the name of the tribe to 
which they belonged; they were merely adopting an additional surname, 
in order to make it easier for their war-lords to distinguish them. There- 
after, [howerer,] they mixed with the inhabitants of the towns—people 
mostly of foreign race—and in this way they lost their purity of blood 
entirely. From that time onwards, family ties became so weak among them 
that they lost their sense of nationality. . . . Next, the tribes themselves 
became extinct, and their liquidation brought with it the disappearance. 
of all esprit de corps.» 


The Restraining Influences of Aidés, Nemesis, and Hilm. 
"The barbarian trespassers in partibus civilium have, in fact, con- 


demned themselves to suffer a moral breakdown as an inevitable 
sequence of their own adventurous act.‘ Yet they do not yield to their 
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self-decreed doom without a spiritual struggle that has left its traces in 
their literary records of myth and ritual and standards of conduc 

‘The barbarians’ ubiquitous master-myth describes the hero's vic- 
torious fight with a monster for the acquisition of a treasure which the 
unearthly enemy is withholding from Mankind in order to devour it or. 
to hoard it for his own bestial satisfaction, This is the common motif. of 
the tales of Beowulf's fight with Grendel and Grendel's mother; Sieg- 
fried’s fight with the dragon; Perseus’ feat of slaying and decapitating 
a gorgon the sight of whose head would have turned him to stone if he 
had not skilfully avoided setting eyes on it, and his subsequent feat of 
winning Andromeda for his bride by E the sea-monster who was 
threatening to devour her, The prem in Jason's outmanceny. 
LE of the serpent guardian of the Golden Fleece and in Herakles 

of Cerberus. This myth looks like a projection, on to the 
rone Arr psychological struggle, in the barbarian's own soul, 
for the rescue of Man's supreme spiritual treasure, his rational will, from 
a demonic spiritual forse released in the abyss of the unconscious depths 
of the Psyche by the shattering experience of passing, at one step, from 
2 familiar no-man’s-land outside the Ames into the enchanted world laid 
open by the barrier's collapse. The myth may indeed be a translation 
into literary narrative of a ritual act of exorcism in which a militarily 
triumphant but spiritually afficted barbarian has attempted to find a 
practical remedy for his devastating ical malady. 

Tn the emergence of special rds of conduct [D to the 

liar circumstances of an heroic age we can see a further attempt, 

another line of approach, to set moral bounds to the ravages of a 
demon that has been let loose in the souls of the barbarian lords and 
masters of a prostrate civilization by the fall of the material barrier of 
the limes, Conspicuous examples are the Achaeans’ Homeric Aidés and 
Nemesis (Shame! and ‘Indighation’ and the Umayyads” historic Hin. 
(a studied Self-Restraint), 

"The great characteristic of [Aidés and Nemesis], as of Honour generally, 
is that they only come into operation when a man is free: when there is 
no compulsion. If you take people . . . who have broken away from all 
‘their old sanctions and select among them some strong and turbulent 
chief who fears no one, you will first think that such a man is free to do 
whatever enters his head. And then, as a matter of fact, you find that, 
amid his lawlessness, there will crop up some possible action which some- 
how makes him feel uncomfortable, If he has done it, he "rues" the deed 
and is haunted by it. If he has not done it, he “shrinks” from doing it. 
And this, not because anyone forces him, nor yet because any particular 
result will accrue to him afterwards, but simply because he feels aidés. 

‘Aidés is what you feel about an act of your own; Nemesis is what you 
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feel for the act of another, Or, most often, it is what you imagine that 
others will feel about you. .  . But suppose no one sees. The act, as you 
know well, remains vqueonrdy—a thing to feel nemesis about: only there 
is no one there to feel it. Yet, if you yourself dislike what you have done, 
and feel aidés for it, you inevitably are conscious that somebody or some- 
thing dislikes or disapproves of you... . The Earth, Water, and Air [are] 
full of living eyes: of theci, of daimones, of Réres. . .. And it is they who 
have seen you and are wroth with you for the thing which you have done.’ 


In a post-Minoan heroic age, as depicted in the Homeric Epic, the 
actions that evoke feelings of Aidés and Nemesis are those implyis 
cowardice lying, and perjury, lack of reverence, and cruelty or treachery 
towards the helpless.* 


‘Apart from any question of wrong acts done to them, there are certain 
classes of people more alBoioi, objects of aidés, than others. There are 
people in whose presence a man feels shame, self-consciousness, awe, 
‘sense keener than usual of the importance of behaving well. And what sort 
of people chiefly excite this aidés? Of course there are kings, elders and 
‘sages, princes and ambassadors: aiSoio: Baou\ijes, yépovres, and the like: 
all of them people for whom you naturally feel reverence, and whose 
good or bad opinion is important in the World. Yet . . . you will find that 
it is not these people, but quite others, who are most deeply charged, as it 
were, with Aidés—before whom you feel still more keenly conscious of 
your unworthiness, and whose good or ill opinion weighs somehow i 
'explicably more in the last account: the disinherited of the Earth, the 
Sena, oe bapisis, end cag tiens the niet may S oF aii 


In contrast to Aidés and Nemesis, which enter into all aspects of 
social life, Hilm is a vertu des politiques Before the inauguration of 
Islam the practice of Hilm had been learnt by Abu Sufyàn, the father 
of a Mu'awwiyah who was to found the Umayyad Power, in the school 
of the mercantile republic of Mecca: a cultural as well as physical oasis 
in the desert of Arab barbarism where the rudiments of city-state life 
had been propagated by a radiation of Syriac and Hellenic influences 
‘which, at earlier dates, had produced more brilliant fruits of the kind 
at Palmyra and at Petra. Abu Sufyin’s son the Caliph Mu'awiyah I 
claimed that Him was an Umayyad family virtue,” and Mu'iwiyah 
himself came to figure as the classical exponentof it* One of Mu'wiyab's 
dicta was that ‘Hilm would be universal if everyone had Abu 

for his ancestor’? But ‘the qualities which, when found in combination, 
the Arabs designated by the name of Hilm’ were ‘as rarely met with as 
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they were highly prized among a passionate people whose temperament. 
was a bundle of nerves—nerves almost showing through the skin and 
reacting to the slightest external shock’.* 

“Hilm is neither patience nor moderation nor clemency nor long-suffer- 
ing nor self-possession nor maturity of character. It merely borrows from 
‘each of these qualities certain external traits, to an extent just sufficient 
to take in an observer who is not on the alert. The product of these super- 
ficial loans is a virtue that is specifically Arab.’* 

Hilm is thus something more sophisticated than Aidés and Nemesis, 
and consequently also something less attractive, Hilm is emphatically 
not an expression of humility; ‘its aim is rather to humiliate an adver- 
sary: to confound him by presenting the contrast of one's own superior- 
ity; to surprise him by displaying the dignity and calm of one's own 
attitude”. The practice of Him is not incompatible with inward feelings 
of resentment, animus, and vindictiveness.‘ Hilm is not within the 
‘competence of anyone who is not rich and powerful, and it presupposes 
not only the possession of power but the possibility of abusing it in 
order to injure one’s neighbour without having to fear the consequences 
of one's action. 

"In the desert, every true “gentleman” must have in his moral coach- 
house (remise)—or, as we are tempted to say, in his moral stable (écurie)— 
two steeds to choose between at his pleasure, On the one, he makes a 
parade of clemency. The other—and this is the one which he prefers to 
mount—allows him to show himself in his true colours. . . .* 

"At bottom, Hilm, like most Arab qualities, is a virtue for bravado and 
display, with more ostentation in it than real substance: one form of 
Nomad stoicism—a stoicism tinged with pharisaism. Among a theatrical 
people it is the devitalised heir of a race which has been initiated into 
civilisation at a very early date, but which has since relapsed into the state 


of nature, a reputation for Hilm can be acquired at the cheap price of an 
elegant gesture or a sonorous mot: it does not pre-suppose a serious 
spiritual struggle against angry passons, against pride, or against the 

ly life . . ." 


desire for vengeance. It can be combined with brutality 

"In reality Him (as Ahnaf has remarked with profound insi 
so much a virtue as an attitude—a prudent opportunism serving as a safe- 
guard against abuses of authority, which are always regrettable, under a 
régime which in principle was democratic; opportune above all in an 
anarchic milieu, such as the Arab Society was, whe 
remorselessly provoked a retaliation. It was no of humanity, but 
a fear of the thar (émeute), that inspired the Badawi with a horror of blood- 
shed. And thus the virtue of Hilm was revealed to him by the disagree- 
ableness of the consequences of a passionate word or gesture. From this 
point of view, Hilm was something that could not be ignored by the chiefs, 
‘who were obliged by their situation to maintain an equilibrium between 
the elements of disorder that were rife within the bosom of the tribe. 
Given the parliamentary institutions [of the Arab heroic age], Hilm 
became, for the depositary of [political] power, a virtue of the first 
o 


every act of violence 
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“Hilm, as practised by [Mu'üwiyah's Umayyad successors], facilitated 
their task of giving the Arabs a political education; it sweetened for their 
pupils C peer aiae RN ud iiie des oru Dee 
in favour of sovereigns who were condescending enough to drew a velvet 
glove over the iron hand with which they ruled pasi 
‘These acute characterizationsof the nature of Hilm, Aidés, and Nemesis 
from the masterly hands of sensitive students of the surviving records 
show how nicely adapted these standards of conduct are to the peculiar 
political, social, and psychological circumstances of the Heroic Age; and, 
if, as we have intimated already, the Heroic Age is intrinsically 'a tran- 
sient phase’, the surest sign of its advent and its recession are the 
epiphany and the eclipse of ideals that are its specific attendant moral 
luminaries. Stars whose faint but precious glimmer through the evening 
twilight has been the only consolation for the setting of the Sun cease 
to be visible in the darkness before dawn, 
‘and then, at long last, shall those spirits go their way to Olympus from 
the wide-wayed Earth, with their beautiful faces veiled in white raiment, 
seeking the company of the immortals and leaving behind them the com- 
pany of men—even the spirits of Shame and Indignation.'> 
As Aidés and Nemesis thus fade from view, their disappearance draws 
a cry of despair from the weary watcher of the skies. ‘Pain and grief are 
the portion that shall be left for mortal men, and the: be no 
defence against the evil day." Hesiod is harrowed by his illusory con- 
viction—which it never occurs to him to doubt—that the withdrawal 
light that has sustained the children of the Dark Age. 
a portent of the onset of an unmitigated and per- 
he has no inkling that, on the contrary, this exingidh. 
‘the return of day. The truth is that 


i i to Heaven as soon as the imperceptible 
emergence of a nascent new civilization has made their sojourn on. 
superfluous by bringing into currency other virtues that are socially 
more constructive though aesthetically they may be less attractive. The 
Iron Age into which Hesiod lamented that he had been born, because 
it was the age that had seen Aidés and Nemesis shake the dust of this 
Earth from off their feet, was in fact the age in which a living Hellenic 
Civilization was arising out of a dead Minoan Civilization's ruins; and 
the ‘Abbasids, who had no use for the Hilm that had been their Umayyad 
predecessors’ arcanum imperii, were the statesmen who set the seal on 
the Umayyads tour de fre of profiting by the obliteration of the Syrian 
limes of the Roman Empire through the demonic outbreak o 
Primitive Muslim Arabs in order to reinaugurate a Syriac universal 
state that had been prematurely overthrown, a thousand years before, 
by Alexander the Great. 

"With the ‘Abbasids, Hilm will lose its value in the sphere of govern- 
ment, to become Kot of private life. After the destruction of the former 


3 BST. M.: The Heri Age (Cambridge 1912, University Pre) p. 44a. 
3 Hesiod: Works and Deyn I. 197-200. 
A ial soci. 1 See L.i. 77- 
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Arab supremacy and Arab society . . ., absolutism, now firmly established 
from one end of the Islamic World to the other, no longer felt the neces- 
sity of resorting to Hilm in order to overcome the recalcitrance of a public 
opinion which, thenceforward, was condemned to silence. . . . In under- 
mining, at its foundations, the organisation of the former Arab Society, 
and in forcing all necks to bow beneath the dead level of despotism, the 
“Abbasid régime was to obtain more decisive results than the lectures 
(mercuriales) delivered [by Umayyad governors] from the tribunes at 
Küfah and Basrah.'t 
Ie was significant that, in order to ensure the salvaging of the Syriac 
Civilization from the chaos of a post-Hellenic Arab heroic age, there had 
to be a change of political régime, and that the barbaric turbulence of 
the Arab war-bands could be reduced to order only at the price of also 
suppressing their aristocratic freedom; for the Primitive Muslim Arabs 
had been perhaps the most gifted of all barbarian warriors, and the 
Umayyads of all barbarian statesmen, that had so far fitted across the. 
of History. Umayyad statesmanship had achieved the unparalleled. 
feat of transforming an Arab barbarian successor-state of the Roman 
‘Empire in Syria into an avatar of the universal state that had originally 
been provided for the Syriac Civilization, eleven hundred years before, 
by the Empire of the Achaemenidae, This was an achievement of which 
ie Umayyads’ Ghassanid forerunners had never dreamed, and to which 
the Chasanie Palmyrene predecessors had aspired with disastrous 
consequences for themselves. Yet the raw material of Arab barbarism 
ved so intractable even to the Umayyad genius? that an Umayyad 
vids work ha tobe completed by an ‘Abbasid Solomon; The exact: 
ing, though misguided, task of evoking, in a nascent Far Eastern and 
‘stern Christian Society, a ghost of the antecedent civiliza- 
tors universal atate wan lewis beyond the lateloping barbaria 
powers. It is not ot pke that, before this task could be taken in hand 
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in Western Christendom, the fainéant Merovingian epigoni of Clovis 
had to make way for the Carolingians, It is more remarkable that, in the 
Far East, the epigoni of the Eurasian Nomad barbarian interlopers, who 
had been so receptivo in their attitude towards the Jay of the Sinic 
culture,! had likewise to make way for the sedentary bar- 
barian To Pa, and these still more receptive barbarians,* in their turn, 
for successor-states which were harbingers of the imperial Sui and 

=i 
The Outbreak of an Invincible Criminality 

‘The demon who takes possession of the barbarian’s soul as soon as 
the barbarian's foot has crossed the fallen limes is indeed difficult to exor- 
cise, because he contrives to pervert the very virtues with which his 
victim has armed himself in order to keep the demon at bay. 


“Just as the athlete of asceticism strives to outdo himself because he has 
lost the sane measure of social intercourse, so the viking is tempted to 
overshoot his own mark: his honour becomes more exactin 

roars like a rapacious beast that never knows when it has had its fll 


When the barbarian's own peculiar virtue of Aidés thus treacherously 
ministers to the frenzy which it is its mission to curb, the barbarian has 
lost his desperate battle with himself, and his moral discomfiture is 
advertised in an orgy of violence which eventually cures itself by the 
drastic remedy of devouring its authors. 

To employ the terminology of the post-Hellenic Arab heroic age, 
Hilm is worsted—and is bound to be worsted—sooner or later by itsanti- 
thesis and adversary Jahl. While the literal meaning of this Arabic word 
is ‘ignorance’, it has a connotation of 'passionateness (emportement), 
violence, and a brutality which, among the Arabs, was sometimes con- 
fused with virility’.* The nick-name Abu Jah! means, not ‘the ignorant’, 
but ‘the impetuous’ or ‘the emotional (le passionné) + 

“In its usage as conveying the antithesis of Hilm, Jahl incarnates all the 
faults deriving from rusticity and from lack of savoir-vivre, all the passion- 
 ateness (l'emportement) of youth, all the excesses committed by brute force 
when it escapes from the control of the Reason. The jdhil is the enemy of 
the peace-lovers or peace-makers,* he is destitute of the strict idea of jus- 
tice,” he is the victim of pleasure, and allows himself to be captivated by 
the seductive charms of women.* He is also the unreflective character, 
the impotens sui of the Latins—incapable of mastering the angry passions. 
Jahl is . . . the roughness of the manners of the Desert, the absence of 
restraint in language, an obliviousness of decorum. It is Jahl that betrays 
its addict into violations of the code of honour laid down in the customs 
of the Desert, and into failures to live up to the convenances of social inter- 

+ See Franke, O.: Geschichte det Chineithen Reichs, vol. i (Berlin and Leipzig 
1936, de Gruyter), pp. ' 
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course, the laws of hospitality, the duties of friendship, and, in short, “the 
new spirit”, inaugurated by Islam, to which . . . the Badu never suc- 
ceeded in conforming.’* 

Indeed, the Badawi frankly looked back to the Jahiliyah as ‘the good 
old times when people were able to live without constraint, “without 
suspecting the existence of Muhammad”’.? In the social and psycho- 
logical landscape of the Arab heroic age the jalil and the halim were 
complementary characterizations which, between them, provided a 
‘temperamental classification for the whole of Mankind;? but the issue 
of the struggle between the two temperaments was a foregone con- 
clusion, since the weights in the respective scales were utterly unequal. 
Not only did the juhald outnumber the hulamd, and this by an over- 
‘whelming majority; the most deadly weakness of the exponents of Hid 
was not their numerical inferiority but their lack of genuine belief in, 
and sincere devotion to, their own principle. Hilm, as we have seen, 
“was not so much a virtue as an attitude’, For Mu'awiyah himself, who 
was the halim par excellence, 

‘Hilm was something that appealed to the ambition of this man of 
genius, not as an end, but as a mes ot so much as a moral quality 
perfecting [the character of] the individual as for its utility as an instru- 
ment of government,'s 

When the halim himself is jahil at heart, it is evident that an attitude 
thus struck, without conviction, by a sceptically sophisticated minority 
hhas no prospect of prevailing. 

"The works of a Jahl that Hilm has failed to chasten and that Aide 
and Nemesis have been impotent to abash have left scars which are the 
barbarian's authentic marks in the record of history. His characteristic. 
brutality declares itself at his first break-through. The classic example 
is the obliteration of urban life in Transoxania and Khurisin by the 
‘Mongols when they burst out of the heart of the Eurasian Steppe; but 
the same wanton delight in destruction, and the same desperate fear of 
further visitations that a first experience of these horrors has inspired 
in their victims, are attested hardly less emphatically by the archaeo- 

ical evidence from the Hellenic World of the third century of the 

istian Era. In the walls built on the morrow of the disaster round the 
citadel of Ankara,“ across the agora at Athens and round the cities of 
Gaul, to provide shelter within a shrunken enceinte for a decimated 
population, the stones cry out? as they are wrenched from their original 
‘emplacements—tomb-stone and altar and column-drum—and are piled 
together in an alinement that cuts across the previous lay-out of the city 
as ruthlessly as if the hands that have thrown up these hasty defences 
had been those of the barbarian destroyer himself Still more shocking 


1 Lammens, op. cit, pp, 85-86. 
2 TSi. p. Ba, quoting Aba 
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THE CATACLYSM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 6: 
than the tempestuous storming of Dexippus’s Athens by the Goths is 
the deliberate burning of Xerxes’ apadāna at Persepolis by the Mace- 
donians; for, while itis true that Alexander did not put the inhabitants 
to the sword, but, on the contrary, doled out the largesse which it had 
been customary for an Achaemenian emperor to distribute when he 
visited his dynasty's homeland,? the destruction of a noble work of archi- 
tecture is an inexcusable act of vandalism in a barbarian whose con- 
version to Hellenism estops, for him, the Gothic plea of invincible 


ignorance. 

Such wholesale atrocities are the overtures to individual crimes of 
violence that are the outstanding features of the Heroic Age both in 
history and in legend. The demoralized barbarian society in which 
these dark deeds are perpetrated is so familiar with their performance 
and so obtuse to their horror? that the bards whose task it is to im- 
mortalize the memory of the war-lords do not hesitate to saddle their 
heroes and heroines with sins of which they have been innocent in real 
life, when a bl of their characters can heighten the artistic 
merit of the stor readiness to magnify a ' artistic. 
interest at the cost of his moral reputation might incline the latter-day 
Critic to discount the evidence of legend unsupported by independent 
historical testimony, were it not that almost every enormity celebrated 
in epic and saga is accredited by historically recorded parallels for which 
the evidence is impeccable. 

For example, the legendary murder of Priam King of Troy by Achilles’ 
son Pyrrhus is accredited by the historical murder of Atahualpa, the last. 
Imperial Inca, by his Spanish barbarian conqueror Pizarro, and of 
Husayn, the last emperor of the Safawi House, by his Afghan barbarian 


“Valerian” city-wall at Athens cutting scrote an agora that had been excavated, since 
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jio Ashraf, The criminality ofthe Afghans during their seven war 
‘occupation of the Safawi imperial capital, Ispahan, was peculiarly cold- 
Blooded." When Husayn Shih Safew! was murdered by the barbarians 
in A.D. 1729, he had not only been their captive since his capitulation 
to dei Hat wardard Mis Maus on tho atst October, r722; he had 
lived to see the previous extermination of his household and his family. 

"In a.D. 1723 [Mahmüd) put to death in cold blood some three hundred 
of the nobles and chief citizens, and followed up this bloody deed with 
the murder of about two hundred children of their families. He also killed 
some three thousand of the deposed Shah's bodyguard, together with 
he fea other persons whose sentiments he mistrusted or whose influence 


On the 7th February, 1725, Mahmüd went on to murder all surviving 
members of the imperial family except Husayn himself and two of his 
younger children—a crime which was overtaken by poetic justice when, 
‘on the 2and April following, Mahmüd in his turn was assassinated by 
his own cousin Ashraf for the prize of an usurped Iranian imperial 
crown? 

The murder of a defenceless defeated prince is the highest rung on 
a descending ladder of barbarian criminality. At the next level below 
this in the inferno of the Heroic Age we behold the barbarian war-band 
murdering, not an enemy prince, but their own leader—in violation of 
the personal duty of the retainer to his chief which is the most sacred. 
obligation in the barbarian moral code, This offence is so outrageous in 
the eyes even of a barbarian bard and his audience that it might be 
difficult to find a legendary counterpart of the historic murder of the 
Caliph ‘Uthmin by a soldiery who had been thrown off their balance by 
the intoxication of victory.* At the next level below this we see a drunken 
Alexander murdering a drunken Cleitus who can boast of having saved 
his slayer-leader's life at the battle of the Granicus—and this in the 
Presence of Hellenes whose already decadent civilization still shines so 

right by contrast with a Macedonian barbarism that it makes these 
horrified witnesses look like demi-gods.* From the murder of a foster- 
kinsman“ comrade-in-arms it is a short step downwards in the pro- 
gresive demeralization of the Heroic Age to the murder of a kinsman 
y blood, 

‘Instances of the slaying of kinsmen seem to have been by no means 
uncommon in the Heroic Age. In Beowulf the spokesman of the Danish 
kings, Unferth, is said to have killed his brothers, and, though the fact 
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‘was a reproach to him, it apparently did not prevent him from holding 
an important office at court. In the same poem we hear of dissensions 
within the Swedish royal family, which ended in death for both Onela 
and Eanmund, According to the legends preserved in Ynglingatal, this 
family had had a very bad record for such quarrels in the past. Among the 
Goths we have the case of Eormenric [Hermanaric], who put his nephews 
Embrica and Fritla to death. And it is by no means only in poetry or 
tradition that we meet with such cases; historians also furnish numerous 
examples. Thus, according to Gregory of Tours,’ the Burgundian King 
Hilperic was killed by his brother Gundobad, while Sigismund, son of 
the latte ad his own son, Sigiric, put to death.? The Thuringian King 
Inninfrith slew his brother Berhthari;? the Frankish King Sigiberht was 
murdered by the orders of his son Hlothric.* Clovis is said to have put to 
death a number of his relatives, while his sons and grandsons were 
repeatedly involved ir idly strife.* In view of such evidence we must 
conclude that the primitive sanctity of the family was giving way in the 
Heroic Age.* 

‘The Merovingian evidence is, indeed, lavish, 

“The faithlessness attributed to the Franks in ancient writers reached 
its height in the relations of the Frank kings even with their nearest kin. 
Clovis by treachery and ruthlessness had swept from his path rivals pro- 
bably equally treacherous at Cologne and Cambrai. His sons and grand- 
sons, in insi attacks on one another and shameless perfidy, almost 
improved on his example. - To this strange race, crime and perfidy 
‘were the most natural things in the world, and their mean avidity seems 
to have been equal to their treachery. Brothers as they were, proud of 
their blood and race, they appear to have regarded sworn alliances as only 
made for convenience and to be broken at pleasure. They were like wild 
animals, watching one another in mutual fear, and always ready to spring. 
Among a race so faithless, perfidy was often the only means of safety. 
"The crimes of the second generation make perhaps even a darker tale 
than those of the first.’? 

In the sinister light of Teutonic barbarian legend and history, the 
Achaean barbarian tale of the curse on the House of Atreus falls into 
social and psychological perspective. Both its agonizing crescendo move- 
ment and it mereful finale become comprehensible: The progressive 
heightening of the horror, from the ghastly banquet of Thyestes, 
through the murder of a husband by his unfaithful wife, to the slaying 
ofa mother by her distracted son, follows the rhythm of the Heroic Age 
as the iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation—not because they have been condemned to 
suffer by the fiat of a god whose wrath they have provoked by hating 
him, but because they have been robbed of the moral raiment of primitive 
custom by the radiation of a decadent civilization and then have run 
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wild to wander naked in the moral wilderness left by this neighbour 
society's collapse, The lifting of the curse after its operation has come 
to an intolerable climax is one of the first-fruits of the banning of the 
-Minoan Heroic Age by the beneficent Attic genius of a nascent 
nic Civilization! at the dawn following a darkness which an epi- 
methean Hesiod had mistaken for eternal night." 
When the members of a barbarian war-lord’s ki 


A slaughtered Husayn received the posthumous recompense of being 
idealized as a martyr whose etherialized blood mingled with his father's* 
to become the seed of a Shi'i Church; but Olympias, Roxana, and the 
child Alexander IV did not even find a pagan bard to make poetry of 
their painful deaths 

Such mass-murders are mere incidents in civil strife within the bosom 
of barbarian communities that are highly enough organized to be 
capable of it. Long and deadly civil wars were the immediate sequel to 
swift and facile conquests of derelict worlds in the heroic ages of the 
‘Western Christian Spanish conquerors of the Aztecs and the Incas, the 
Hellenized Macedonian conquerors of the Achaemenidae, the sub- 
sequent Hellenic conquerors of the Mauryan Empire in India, and the 
Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors of the Romans and the Sasanidae— 
‘Arabs who, to damn them with faint praise, had been perhaps the least 
barbarous of all barbarians up to date. These episodes need not be re- 
capitulated here, since they have been surveyed already, in a different 
context! as examples of the militarist’s ‘burden of Nineveh’. In this 
place we need ony point to the manifest conclusion that every kingdom 
divided against itself is brought to desolation, and every ct or 
divided against itself shall not stand’? 


The Débdcle of an Ephemeral Barbarian Ascendancy 
A sensationally sudden fall from an apparent omnipotence to an un- 
mistakable impotence is, indeed, the characteristic fate of an Heroic-Age 


LL The sovereign virtue of Hellenism was the moderation that is exemplified in the 
Judgement given by the Athenian jurors and their presiding Goddess Athena st the 
dénouement of Aechylus Atreidan trilogy; and it i significant that the prychological 
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barbarian Power. Striking historical examples of this play of the ironic 
law of zeperéreia are the eclipse of the Western Huns after the death 
of Attila, the eclipse of the Vandals after the death of Genseric, the 
eclipse of the Ostrogot after the death of Theodoric, and the eclipse 
of the Serbs after the death of Stephen Dushan. These well-attested 
instances lend credibility to the tradition that the wave of Achaean con- 
quest likewise broke and collapsed immediately after engulfing Troy,and 
that a murdered Agamemnon was the last Pan-Achaean war-lord, The 
‘same fate sometimes overtakes the legacies even of those more construc- 
tive empire-builders who sweep away decadent barbarian principalities 
in order to clear the ground for the of the first green shoots 
of anew civilization. The eclipse of the Timurids after the death of Timur 
Lenk and the eclipse of the Carolingians after the death of Charlemagne 
were as abrupt and complete as those of any sheerly barbarian Power. 

"The Huns under Attila had terrorized Europe from its Baltic to its 
Mediterranean coast; the Vandals under Genseric had similarly terror- 
ized the Mediterranean from its African to its European shores; the 
Ostrogoths under Theodoric had been masters of Italy; the Serbs under 
Stephen Dushan had dominated the Balkan Peninsula; the Achaeans 
under Agamemnon are reputed to have held a ‘thalassocracy’ in the 
‘Aegean which they had wrested from the Minoans or from the Minoan 
World's Mycenaean marchmen. The sudden paralysis of the energies 
that had been manifesting themselves in these exhibitions of power is 
to be explained by the utter incapacity of the barbarians for creating 
stable and enduring political institutions. Their political potency hangs 
on the thread of the single life of some war-lord of genius; and, as soon 
as this thread snaps, they relapse into anarchy. Sometimes the war-lord. 
himself reveals the limitations of his own political sense by ineptly pro- 
iding in his testament for the parton of his dominions among his 
heirs, and it was this that was the bane of the Merovingians and the 

ingians in succession. The testator's apologia would be that, if he 

did not make provision for an orderly division in his will, his kindred 
would assuredly take the law into their own violent hands by fighting 
one another for the prize of his inheritance; and such forebodings are 
borne out by a host of historical instances. Sometimes, again, a bar- 
barian principality may fall to pieces owing to the death or unduly pro- 
longed absence of the war-lord on some too ambitiously distant or 
difficult military adventure. This is the situation depicted in the opening 
books of the Odyssey. In the twentieth year of the interregnum arising 
from the absence of Odysseus, every budding squire in the realm is 
already playing the king; and the comparable break-up of the Scandi- 
"avian barbarian principality of Kiev in the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era? authenticates the verisimilitude of the Homeric picture 
resented in the Telemacheia without encouraging us to believe in the 

ppy ending which the poet’s plot requires him to give to his story. 
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Tn real life the divided house does fall; and an identical denouement 
is produced by three variations on one theme, The barbarian successor- 
state of a moribund universal state may be laid low by a counter-blow 
from its expiring victim; or it may meet the same violent death at the 
hands of fellow barbarians; or it may languish in impotence, after com- 
ing to the end of its prodigal feast on carrion flesh, tll it is swept off the 

‘of History to make way either for the re-entry of an old civilization 
or for the entry of a new one. A scrutiny of our table of barbarian war- 
bande! yields the following catalogue of instances ofthese alternative 

ends. 

A revanche on the part of a civilization so far gone in the downward 
ours of its decline as to have been unable to prevent the barbarians 
from breaking in, yet not so far gone as to be incapable of hitti 3 
ioc st the Rad ie. len Funivenal state i breaking up, But las 
uncommon in the earlier chapter of the story in which the establishment 
of a universal state is evoked by a Time of Troubles rising to its climax. 

The most signal examples of the crushing of a barbarian invader by 
moribund civilization are to be found in Egyptic history, The Egyptiac 
Society actually rose, like Osiris, from the dead, to confound the ap- 
parently triumphant barbarian successors of ‘the Middle Empire’, when 
the Hyksos were expelled from the Delta, and their survivors were pur- 
sued and subjugated, in their Syrian asylum, by a fresh breed of Theban 
empire-builders who brought the E, "universal state to life again 

ire’? Moreover, this revanche upon the 
iyl * came to birth, is matched by the 
feat on which, some four hundred years later, this resuscitated Egyptiac 
universal state expended its last expiring energies. The decisive victory 
of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt over the Achaeans and the other ‘peoples 
of the sea’ in the first decade of the twelfth century B.c. brought the 
barbarians to a dead halt at the threshold of the invaded Egyptiac 
World's heartland in the Lower Nile Valley; and the lesson was so severe. 
that, though the survivors of the foiled barbarian war-bands were able 
to encamp on ‘the New Empire's’ South Syrian glacis, we have no 
evidence of their ever having ventured to attack the Delta again. 

Ramses IIT's triumph over ‘the peoples of the sea” has a counterpart 
in Hellenic history in Justinian’s successive triumphs over the Vandals 
and the Ostrogoths; and in this case the audacious barbarian invaders 
Bald the price of annihilation fora sensational temporary success. The 

Imperial Government in the West had failed to prevent the 
Vandals from crossing the Straits of Gibraltar and seizing transmarine 

1 Reproduced in the present volume, on rom vl. vi, pp. 330-1, above. 
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Roman dominions in North-West Africa which ought to have been the 
Empire's impregnable citadel against barbarian invaders from the north 
of Continental Europe;! and subsequently the Imperial Government at 
Constantinople had been constrained to divert the coths from 
harrying the European suburbs of the new imperial capital by actually 
inviting them to invade Italy and occupy Rome. In the blood feud 
between the Romans and these two Teutonic barbarian war-bands the 
vindictiveness of the injured empire's eventual counter-blow was pro- 
portionate to the painfulness of its previous humiliations, This chastise- 
ment of the Vandals and the Ostrogoths by Justinian has Ottoman 

arallels in Mehmed ‘Alt Pasha's chastisement of the Wahhibis and 

jultan Mahmüd I's chastisement of the Kurds—with the difference 
that these Ottoman ‘Herodians’? overthrew their barbarian adversaries 
with the aid of a Western military technique imparted by French and 
Prussian instructors, whereas Justinian mobilized the martial virtue of 
his home-grown Isaurian barbarians and the military equipment of the 
Sarmatian Nomads? for his victorious counter-offensive against the epi- 
goni of Genseric and Theodori 

"There is a longer list of barbarian invaders of a civilization in its Time 
of Troubles who have been evicted or annihilated by the founders of the 
affliated civilization’s universal state, or by those founders’ fore- 
runners, This retribution was exacted from the Gutaean invaders of 
Sumer and Akkad by Utu-khegal of Erech, the forerunner of Ur- 
Engur's (alias Ur-Nammu's) Sumeric ‘Empire of the Four Quarters’, 
and from the Scythian invaders of South-Western Asia by the Median 
forerunners of the Achaemenian Empire. We may place in the same 

zeneral category the eviction of the Afghan invaders of Iran by Nadir 

häh, and the eviction of the Mongol invaders of China by the Ming 
in revenge for the intolerable service which these Eurasian Nomad bar- 
barians had performed for the main body of the Far Eastern Civilization 
in imposing on it a universal state which it had failed to provide for 
itself, The Serb barbarians who aspired to perform the same service 
for the main body of Orthodox Christendom were overthrown, without 
ever having set foot within the imperial city of Constantinople, by 
“Osmanli competitors whose Spartan discipline assured their victory 
over the unruly epigoni of Stephen Dushan. 

"The premature timing of an offensive, which was the undoing of the 
Serbs, the Scyths, and the Gutaeans, had twice been similarly fatal to 
Celtic barbarian tres] .. The Continental Celts who, on the morrow 
of the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization, overwhelmed the peril- 
ously exposed Etruscan advance-guard of Hellenism in the Po Basi 
and who subsequently thrust their way across Gaul into the Iberian 
Peninsula and across the Balkan Peninsula into the heart of Anatolia, 
‘were successively brought to book by the Roman builders of an Hellenic 
universal state. The Insular Celts who attempted to create a Far 
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Western Christian alternative to a nascent Romanesque Western Chris- 
tian Civilization found themselves constrained, like their Scandinavian 
counterparts, to acquiesce in being assimilated to the more puissant 
rival culture. The grimmer fate that might have been theirs if they had 
shown themselves recalcitrant is indicated by the chastisement that the 
‘unconscionable Continental Saxon barbarians did incur at the hands of 
a Carolingian Power which had not brushed aside the effete barbarism 
of its Merovingian predecessors in order to open the way for an un- 
seasonable Saxon repetition of the Teutonic Volkerwanderung that had 
weltered, four hundred years earlier, over the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire. 

‘The fratricidal warfare, through which the barbarians save Civilization 
the trouble of having to put them down by ridding the World of one 
another is perhaps the only beneficent form of ‘genocide’. By this 
salutary method of progressive elimination the number of the competing 
‘Macedonian barbarian successor-states of the Achaemenian Empire was 
eventually reduced to three through the overthrow of Antigonus at 
Jpsus? and of Lysimachus at Corupedium; and, by the same process, 
the trio of Turkish and Tungus barbarian successor-states of the Sinic 
"universal state was reduced to unity within 120 years of the fall of the 
régime of the United Tsin,* and the ‘heptarchy’ of English barbarian 
successor-states of the Roman Empire in Britain was eventually con- 
verted into a ‘dyarchy’ in which the whole island, except for Wales, was 

artitioned between a Wessex that had entered into the heritage of 
cia and a Lothian that had taken its Scottish conquerors captive. 

In the Continental European arena of a post-Hellenic barbarian Völker- 
Wanderung the Burgundian squatters on the left bank of the Rhine 
were almost exterminated by the Western Huns—before the Hun 
Power, in its turn, was broken by a revolt of its satellite. Teuton war- 
bands after Attila's death—and a Burgundian remnant which had found 
asylum in Savoy was subsequently subjugated there by the Merovingian 
Franks.‘ The Visigoths evicted the Vandals and Alans from the Iberian 


2 The histories of the abortive Far Western Christian and abortive Scandinavian 
22-65. 
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Peninsula before they were themselves evicted by the Franks from Gaul, 
and they subsequently subjugated the Sueves in Galicia before being 
driven, by their own Arab conquerors, into the adjoining mountain fast- 
ness of Asturias. The Arabs, on their way to conquering all but a frag- 
ment of the Iberian Peninsula from taciz Visigothic fellow barbarians, 
subjugated in North-West Africa the Berber barbarians who had plagued 
both the Romans and the Vandals with impunity. 

"The face’ which the Roman Empire had lost when Odovacer broke 
the rules of the political game in a disintegrating universal state! by 
deposing Romulus Augustulus, the puppet emperor in the West, and 
undisguisedly taking the reins of government into his own hands, was 
recovered, without any military exertion on the Constantinopolitan 
Imperial Government's part, when the tactless Scirian barbarian war- 
lord Odovacer was treacherously murdered by the faithless Ostrogothic 
barbarian war-lord Theodoric. Odovacer had opened the gates of an 
impregnable Ravenna to his hereditary enemy in consideration of a 
solemn undertaking, on Theodoric’s part, to share the possession of 
Taly with Odovecer oo equal terme, heocorica münderous breach of 
faith is characteristic of de methods by which the barbarian “heroes 
snatch an ephemeral dominion from one another; and retribution over- 
took this crime when Theodoric's ill-gotten dominion over Italy was 
wrested from his epigoni by the Constantinopolitan Imperial Govern- 
ment that had instigated Theodoric himself to move on to Italy from 
Illyricum. In reconquering Italy from the Ostrogoths at the cost of 
disastrously depleting the man-power of Illyricum and the wealth of the 
Oriental provinces of the Empire, Justinian was unwittingly workin 
not for himself nor for his heirs, but for the Lombard war-lord Alboi 
who was the ultimate beneficiary of the Great Romano-Gothic War of 
AD. 537-53. Before posthumously avenging the extermination of the 
Ostrogoths by making an easy entry into a devastated Italy, Al 
concert with the Avars, had exterminated the Ostrogoths’ kinsmen the 
Gepidae, who had been the principal beneficiaries of the previous 
‘extermination of the Avars’ fellow Nomads the Western Huns. 

‘This auspicious proclivity of the barbarians for liquidating one 
another is likewise illustrated in the histories of the break-up of the 
‘Arab Caliphate and the break-up of the Khazar Empire in the Great 
‘Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe. When the collapse of the Far 
Western Umayyad Caliphate created a political vacuum in Andalusia 
which sucked in Berber Muslim barbarians from Africa and Frankish 
Christian barbarians from Europe, the Murabit Larntüna Berber inter- 
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lopers were overthrown, as we have seen," by the Muwahhid Masmüda, 
and the Masmida by the Marinid Zanita. On the frontier of a dis- 
integrating ‘Abbasid Caliphate over against the Eurasian Steppe, a 
‘Turkish wave of Nomad barbarian invaders was similarly pursued and 
zed by a following Mongol wave, while the survivors of a foun- 
dered Empire lived to witness, from their asylum in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the Crimea, the transformation of the Khazars’ own 
former imperial domain in the Eurasian Steppe's Great Western Bay 
into a maelstrórn where successive waves of Pecheneg, Ghuzz, 
Cuman, and Mongol Nomad barbarian invaders, breaking westward out 
of the depths of the vast steppe-ocean, were shattered by their impact 
on one another. At the Far Eastern extremity of the Old World the 
Khitan Nomad invaders of a disintegrating China were evicted by the 
Kin highlanders from Manchuria, as the Lamtüna Nomads were 
supplanted in the Maghrib and Andalusia by the Masmüda highlanders 
from the Atlas; and the Kin, in their turn, suffered at the Mongols’ 
hands the retribution that was meted out to the Maamüda by the 
äta., 

"The ignominious fate of lingering on to be snuffed out eventually, 
unregretod, by scevenger harbinger of a resurgent civilization waa i^ 
served for the Kassite squatters in Babylonia; the Merovingian and 
Lombard interlopers in Roman Gaul and Italy; the Umayyad successors 
of the Romans trans Taurum and of the Sasanidae; the Libyan squatters 
in the homeland of the New Empire of Egypt; the Chaghatāy Mongol 
Eurasien Nomad overlords of Trnsoranis, the Mongel Ii-Khans of 
Hüligü's line who had liquidated the Turkish successor-states of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, and the remnant of the ‘Abbasid Power itself, in 
Iran and ‘Iraq; and the ‘Parthian’ Eurasian Nomad Parni who, in their 
day, had wrested the same territories from the weakening grasp of the 
epigoni of Seleucus Nicator. The Kassites were cleared away by native 
representatives of a nascent Babylonic Civilization, the Merovingians 
and the Lombard successors of Alboin by the Carolingians, the Umay- 
yads by the ‘Abbasids, the Libyans by the Deltaic Egyptian Pharaohs 
Tí the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty with the aid of Carian and Jonian Prazen 
men from the sear; the Chaghatly Mongols by Timur Lenk, the I- 
Khans by a litter of ephemeral successor-states, the ‘Parthian’ Arsacidae 
by the Sasanidae from Fars. The Arsacids, Umayyads, Lombards, and 
Chaghatāy Mongols partially retrieved the humiliation of their exit by 
fighting a losing battle against their suppressors; and the survivors of 


the apostles of an archaising Egyptiac 
reaction.? A majority of the Libyan trespassers in Egypt preferred, like 
the Kassites and the Merovingians, to die ‘the cow's death’ that, in the 


1 On p. 49, above. 
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barbarian's own eyes, is the worst disgrace that he can bring upon 


‘The only barbarians who had escaped all these alternative evil ends 
were those whose incursion into the domain of a disintegrating civiliza- 
tion beyond a fallen limes had been accompanied by their conversion to 
some still vigorous civilization in their rear. The Macedonians, for 
example, were Greek-speaking barbarians! who had been exposed to 
the radiation of the Hellenic Civilization, created by the Greek city- 
states round the shores of the Aegean, for many generations before 
date of Alexander's crossing of the Hellespont, The deliberate Helleniza- 
tion of Macedonia by Alexander’s father Philip was the prelude to the 
‘Macedonians’ conquest of the Achaemenian Empire as apostles of 
Hellenism; and, though, as we have seen, the Achaemenian Empire's 
Macedonian successor-states all, in different ways, displayed the 

litical instability that is characteristic of principalities set up 

arian war-bands, these peritura regna did, nevertheless, succeed in 
forming one piece of creative work in sowing seeds of Hellenism on 

»riental that were subsequently harvested by the Roman 
Empire. This Macedonian story had been repeated in the cultural his- 
tory of the Asturian and Pyrenaean barbarians who had emulated the 
‘Macedonians’ feat of overrunning the domains of several disintegrating 
civilizations. The Visigoth refugees in Asturias and their Basque neigh- 
bours in the Western Pyrenees started life imbued with a tincture of a 
then already nascent Western Christian Civilization; and this tincture 
‘was successively reinforced in the ninth century of the Christian Era, 
when the southern foothills of the Central and Eastern Pyrenees were 
conquered from the Umayyads by the Carolingians, and in the eleventh 
century, when Leonese and Castilian war-bands began to encroach in 
‘earnest on the indigenous successor-states of an Andalusian Umayyad 
Caliphate, 

"When in A.D. 1002 Northern Spain eventually emancipated herself. 
from Islam, she applied herself to the task of restoring her weakened links. 
with the rest of Europe. The liturgy, clergy, monasteries, tendering = 
all her institutions and customs—were reformed in the time of the Cid 
and brought into line with the standards prevailing in Western Europe. 
"This great change was helped forward by the influx of knights, clerics, 
burghers and settlers from beyond the Pyrenees, who filled the places of 
those inhabitants of Castile and Leon who had moved southwards.’ 


In a similar way the Scandinavian barbarian intruders on the forest 
fringes of the Khazar Empire in the Dniepr Basin were salvaged by their 
‘conversion to Eastern Orthodox Christianity; the Cossack barbarians 
‘who followed the Russian rivers out of the Forest into the Steppe and 
ventured to beard the epigoni of the Golden Horde on the Eurasian 


1 See UI. ti, 477-89 3 A 
1 His Macedonians overran the domains of the Hits, Syriac, grae, Babylonie, 

spd foi anton e Spaniard overna d domas ofthe ds C lajon i 

{he peran Perte and ef the Cental American and Andean civilisations im the 
few Worl, 

M. ‘Menendez Pidal, Ramón: The Cid and His English translation (London 1934, 

Murray), p. 452. See also the present Study, V. v. 242, n. 4. 
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Nomads’ own element were incorporated into the universal state which 
was provided for the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom by 
Muscovy; and the Serb and the Rumeliot and Maniot Greek barbarian 
Carvers of successor-states out of the carcass of the Ottoman Empire 
were converted in the act, more Macedonico, to the secular civilization 
of a Modern Western World.! 

These instances of salvation through conversion, rare though they 
are, show that even the barbarian interloper on the domain of a mori- 
bund civilization is not inexorably doomed. 


? See IL, ü. 182-6, 


E. DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT 


(I) A PHANTASY OF HEROISM 


[retary is troth in the picture presented in tho preceding chapter, the 
verdict on the Heroic Age can only be a severe one, The mildest 


ces entitled him to speak on this point with 
unc ible a In AD. 534 Gelimir, the ex-king of an 
ephemeral Vandal barbarian successor-state of the Roman Empire in 
North-West Africa, could not forget, while he was dragging his feet 
through the streets of Constantinople in Roman triumphal procession. 
to celebrate his own overthrow, that he was the fifth successor of a 
Genseric who had conquered Carthage less than a hundred years back* 
and had sacked Rome herself in A.D. 455. 

“The prisoners led in triumph were Gelimir himself, with a purple 
robe of some sort draped round his shoulders, and the whole of his family, 
together with the very tallest and physically handsomest of the Vandal 
rank-and-file. When Gelimir had arrived at the Hippodrome and beheld 
the Emperor enthroned on a lofty tribune, with the people standing on 
either side of him, and when, as he took in the scene, he realised the ex- 
tremity of his own plight, he did not relieve his feelings by weeping or 

ing aloud, but repeated over and over again a phrase from 
brew scriptures: “Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” When he reached 
the Emperors tribune they stripped him of his purple and forced him 
to fall on 


face and adoration of Justinian's imperial majesty 
gemere occasio Banda) d 


If the unhappy Gelimir had been further humiliated on that day by 
being made to carry a placard epitomizing his experience, the Roman 
‘official epigrammatist commissioned to compose the headline could not 
have done better than to anticipate three lines written by a latter-day 
‘Western poet: 

Sown in the Moon shall with the Moon decay, 

Loved in the Moon shall die at touch of day; 

‘And spring be cold, and roses ashen grey.* 


And the same stark verdict of futility likewise makes itself heard 
iv thé zalla posi of a Vironia min of laters wh bed Bred 
on to feel the frost of a neo-barbarian age. 
Follow the path of those fair warriors, the tall Goths 
from the day when they led their blue-eyed families 
i Is had conquered Carthage in A 439r only ten yar afier their passage, 
Eae aam rr c an y unin peal gan ae 
i Eni d n te ace Moment by Rovind Marny (London ipis 
sii tnd e. 
5206 pa 
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‘off Vistula’s cold pasture-lands, their murky home 
by the amber-strewen foreshore of the Baltic sea, 
and, in the incontaminat vigor of manliness” 
feeling their rumour'd way to an unknown promised land, 
tore at the ravel'd fringes of the purple power, 
and trampling its wide skirts, defeating its armies, 
slaying its Emperor, and burning his cities, 
sack'd Athens and Rome; untill supplanting Caesar 
they ruled the world where Romans reigned before:— 
Yet from those three long centuries of rapin and blood, 
inhumanity of heart and wanton cruelty of hand, 
ther is litte left. .. . Those Goths wer strong but to destroy; 
they neither wrote nor wrought, thought not nor created; 
but, since the field was rank with tares and mildew'd wheat, 
their scything won some praise: Else have they left no trace." 


‘This measured judgement, which is the ripe fruit of a still undisturbed 
detachment from the realities of the Heroic Age, could not have been 
delivered by an Hellenic poet who was bitterly conscious of sill living 
in a moral slum made by barbarian successors of ‘the t 
‘Minos’. Criminality, and not mere futility, is the burden of Hesiod’s 
indictment against a post-Minoan heroic age that, in his day, was still 
haunting a nascent Hellenic Civilization; and, if he had been required 
to give his black picture a ‘caption’, we may guess that he would have 
quited from the Odyssey" the goddess Athena's comment on Zeus’s tale 
of Aegisthus. 

al Niny kelvás ye douxdrs kiras QMÜpor 
d dntlowro wal das Sra ovate ye ou? 

Hesiod's own judgement on the barbarians is indeed a merciless one: 

‘And Father Zeus made yet a third race of mortal men—a Race of 
Bronze, in no wise like unto the Silver, fashioned from ash-stems,¢ 
mighty and terrible. Their delight was in the grievous deeds of Ares and 
in the trespasses of Pride (ipis). No bread ever passed their lips, but 
their hearts in their breasts were strong as adamant, and none might 
approach them. Great was their strength and unconquerable were the 
arms which grew from their shoulders upon their stalwart frames. Of 
bronze were their panoplies, of bronze their houses, and with bronze 
they tilled the land (dark iron was not yet). These were brought low by 
their own hands and went their way to the mouldering house of chilly 
Hades, nameless. For all their mighty valour, Death took them in his 
dark grip, and they left the bright light of the Sun,’* 


In Posterity’s judgement on the overflowing measure of suffering 
which the barbarians bring upon themselves by their own criminal 


* Bridges, Robert: The Testament of Beauty (Oxford 1929, Clarendon Press), Book I, 
ae viri 
VE, recon ierant dor ob i 
Sut Scipio Renltan nen in ha csp beleaguring Namandia, be seed 
Kop coe eae Ra pd 
intelligence of the violent end which Tiberius Gracchus had met at Rome (Plutarch: 
Life of Tiberius Gracchus, chap. 21). 9 
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follies," this passage in Hesiod's poem might have stood as the last word, 
had not the poet himself run on as follows: 


‘Now when this race also had been covered by Earth, yet a fourth race 
was made, again, upon the face of the All-Mother, by Zeus son of Cronos 
—a better race and more righteous, the divine race of men heroic (d»8pav 
piov Scror yévos), who are called demigods (aieo), a race that was 
aforetime upon the boundless Earth, These were destroyed by evil War 
and dread Battle—some below Seven-Gate Thebes in the land of Cad- 
‘mus, a3 they fought for the flocks of Oedipus, while others were carried 
for destruction to Troy in ships over the great gulf of the sea, for the sake 
of Helen of the lovely hair. There verily they met their end and vanished 
in the embrace of Death; yet a few there were that were granted a life and 
a dwelling-place, apart from Mankind, by Zeus son of Cronos, who made 

ide at the ends of the Earth. So there they abide, with hearts 
the Isles of the Blesséd beside the deep eddies of Ocean. 
Stream—happy heroes, for whom a harvest honey-sweet, thrice ripening 
every year, is yielded by fruitful fields.” 

What is the relation of this passage to the one that immediately pre- 
cedes it, and indeed to the whole catalogue of races in which it is 
imbedded? This episode breaks the sequence of the catalogue in two 
respects. In the firat place the race here pased in review, unlike the pre- 
Ceding races of gold, silver, and bronze and the succeeding race of iron, 
is not identified with any metal, and, in the second place, all the other 
four races are made to follow one another na declining oder of merit 
which is symbolized in the descending gradation of the metals from 
to iron through silver and bronze. Moreover, the destinies of the 
Preceding races after death are consonant with the tenour of their lives 
on Earth. The Race of Gold ‘became good spirits (Saiuoves . . . oa! 
by the will of great Zeus—spirits above the ground, guardians of mo 
men, givers of wealth (for they had gotten even that prerogative of 
kings).? The inferior Race of Silver still ‘gained among mortals the 
name of blessid ones beneath the ground—second in glory; and yet, 
even so, they too are attended with honour’.* When we come, however, 
tothe Race of Bronze, we find, es we have wen, that their fito aftr 
death is passed over in a grimly ominous silence. In a catalogue woven 
on this pattern, we should expect to find the next race condemned, afer 
death, to suffer, atthe lightest, the torments of the damned in the House 
of Hades; yet, so far from that, we find at least a chosen few of them 
transported after death, not to Hell, but to Elysium—where they live, 
above ground, the very life that had been lived by the Race of Gold 
before tasting of a death which these supremely favoured heroes are, it 
‘would seem, to be spared. 

Manifestly the insertion of a Race of Heroes between the Race of 
Bronze and the Race of Iron is an afterthought, Both in form and in 
substance the passages describing the races of these two baser metals 
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ought to stand in immediate juxtaposition to one another. If we do 
bring them together by allowing the episode of the heroes to drop out, 
the poem then runs smooth, with no perceptible hiatusat the point where 
we have excised the incongruous parenthesis. The parenthetic heroes 
break the poem’s sequence, symmetry, and sense; and this discord must 
have grated as painfully on the aesthetic sensibilities of the poet as it 
Agios on our. What moved the poet to make this chimay insertion st 
this cost to his work of art? The answer must be that the picture, here 
presented, of a Race of Heroes was so vividly impressed on the imagina 
tion of the poet and his public that some place had to be found for it in 
any catalogue of the successive ages in their vista of past history; and 
the irony of the poet’s predicament is that this massacre of a work of 
art forthe sake of paying tribute to an historical reminiscence turns out 
really to have been an unnecessary atrocity. It was unnecessary because 
the Race of Heroes was already ensconced in the original catalogue under. 
the sign of the third metal of the four. In other words, the Race of 
Heroes is identical with the Race of Bronze; and the insertion describing 
the heroes is thus, in truth, not an indispensable supplement, but a 
superfiuous doublet, 

"he identity of the two races becomes transparent as soon as we com- 
pare the two passages. In the fist placo the Heroes’ unnamed metal 
must, in fact, be bronze, since iron only comes in with their successors, 
while their brazen predecessors have already superseded the earlier 
races of silver and gold; and in truth the Homeric Epic is corroborated 
by the researches of Modern Western archaeologists in setting the 
Achaean heroes of a post-Minoan Völkerwanderung in the techno- 
logical environment of the Bronze Age. In the second place the ascrip- 
tion of the responsibility for the destruction of the Heroes to the 
ostensibly impersonal demonic forces of ‘War’ and ‘Battle’ is manifestly 
a euphemistic periphrasis for the poet’s previous brutal statement of the 
truth that the Race of Bronze ‘were brought low by their own hands’, 
‘The nameless fratricidal struggles in which the brazen men liquidate 
themselves are none other than the wars in which the Heroes are 
destroyed at the gates of Thebes and under the walls of Troy—and 
therewith the curtain falls on the war-ridden lives, not only of the Men 
of Bronze, but likewise of the Heroes with the exception ofa privileged 
dlite, The majority of the Heroes, who ‘met their end” in warfare ‘and 
vanished in the embrace of Death’, are the self-same brazen warriors 
who ‘left the bright light of the Sun’ and ‘went their way to the moulder- 
ing house of chilly Hades, nameless’, when ‘Death took them in his 
dark grip’. If we leave out of account Menelaus and the handful of 
other te Heroes whom Zeus, in his sovereign caprice, has elected 
to transport to Elysium, the deeds and sufferings and destinies of the two 
races, a3 described by the poet in these passages, prove, on examination, 
to be the same. 

‘This discovery is surprising, because the impression made on our 
minds by the two passages, before we thus analyse them, is one not of 
identity but of contrast; and the difference, as well as the likeness, is 
indeed a reality; but, in distinction from the likeness, which is a likeness 
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of statements about alleged matters of fact, the difference is a difference 
of aesthetic and emotional atmosphere, The Race of Bronze and the 
Race of Heroes are the same people seen through different mental glasses: 
a lens of faint yet authentic historical reminiscence and a lens of vivid 
but hallucinatory poetic imagination. A single race has, in fact, been 
portrayed by the poet twice over in two pictures which he has been con- 
strained to present side by side because he is afflicted—or endowed— 
with an astigmatic vision which he is unable to reduce to a single focus. 

How has this dual vision arisen? An answer to this riddle is suggested 
by a literary phenomenon which we have already had occasion to notice 
in another context.‘ We have observed that an historical personage or 
event that happens also to become a character or topic of ‘heroic’ poetry 
or saga acquires, in this ‘other world’ of the barbarian poetic imagination, 
a life of its own whose career, as it develops, is apt to part company with 
the statically authentic historical facts of ‘real life’ until sometimes the 
original identity of the two pictures is almost entirely obscured—as can 
be verified in cases in which the historical truth oF falsehood of the 
barbarian poet's picture can be gauged by comparison with the prosaic 
Batoments of some Marian, belniing o 2 "meiglibouring civilization, 
who i himself, a contemporary of the facts that he has put on record, 

n this analogy we may perhaps explain the puzzling dittography in our 
Hesiodic catalogue of the successive races of men by concluding that, 
in this canto, the poet has played for us the historian's part as well as 
his own, In his grim delineation of the Race of Bronze he has given 
us, in advance, the prose version of his immediately following poetic 
idyll of a Race of Heroes—a fantasy in which the sordid historical facts 
have undergone their characteristic metamorphosis in the radio-active 
medium of a Homeric poetical tradition to which Hesiod is the heir. 

Tt would be an error, of course, to suppose that our conscientious 
Hesiod is deliberately laying a glossy coat of moral whitewash over his 
heroes’ crude historical criminality. His presentation of the damning 
truth side by side with an ideal picture is evidence of his naive goo 
faith; and, indeed, we have noticed above? that the barbarian bard who 
has posthumously made a Hesiod his dupe is quite as ready to paint his 

icture darker than the reality of his living model as he is to paint it 
lighter. The notorious creation, in the Nibelungenlied, of an imaginary 
idin, Dietrich of Bern, out of an historical Theodoric who, ‘in real 
e, won Verona by his treacherous murder of Odovacer, is offset by 
the transformation of respectable historical characters into villains. The 
Classical Schoo of Serb ‘heroic’ poetry, which made the counterpart of 
an imaginary chivalrous Dietrich out of the historical traitor 
Kraljević, simultaneously made the counterpart of an authentic dastardly 
Theodori out of the historical paladin Vuk Branković The epic poets 
concern is, not for his heroes’ and heroines’ moral reputation, but for his 
poetry's aesthetic merit; and even in this endeavour, professionally in 
‘earnest though he is, he is at the same time entirely unselfconscious. 

"This admirable unselfconsciousness is one of the secrets of the epic 
poet's dazzling artistic success; and this triumph of a barbarian art is 

1 Ia V, v. 607-14- ? On p. 61, above, 3 See V. v. 609. 
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the solitary creative achievement amid the welter of catastrophic failures 
which a barbarian war-band brings upon itself when it steps across a 
fallen Himes to make a moral slum out of the social ruins among which it 
squats. In politics, in religion, and in all the other fields in which the 
barbarians have shown rudimentary signs of possessing creative power 
so long as they have been pent back behind the limes barrage, these 
rudiments of creativity are blighted, as we have seen, by the de- 
moralization that overtakes the barbarians when the collapse of the limes 
spills them out of Limbo into the Promised Land. In the slum of a bar- 
barian successor-state the barbarian's embryonic gift for poetry is the 
only one of his potentialities that comes to flower; and this bud blossoms 
so wonderfully that it lends the waste-land the illusory appearance of a 
paradise. The barbarian bard’s magically successful art casts over the 
barbarian war-lord’s commonplace misconduct and failure ‘in real life’ 
a glamour that deludes a captivated Posterity—as our physical vision is 
enraptured by the irridescent colours that radiate, in patterns of in- 
imitable harmony, over the surface of a broken piece of Roman glass or 
of a puddle of oil that has collected in a pot-hole from the leaking 
sump of some limping car. 

In social terms the Heroic Age is a great folly, and an even greater 
crime; but in emotional terms it is a great experience: the thrilling ex- 
perience of bi ing through a barrier which has baffled the barbarian 
invaders’ forebears for many generations past, and bursting out into an 
apparently boundless world that offers what tem to. be infinite possis 

ilities. With one glorious exception, all these possibilities turn out, as 
we have seen, to be Dead Sea fruit; the barbarian war-lords and 
warriors throw away their splendid opportunities in crimes and follies 
that swiftly revenge themselves; yet this sensational completeness of the 
barbarians’ misconduct and failure on the social and political planes 
paradoxically ministers to the success of their bards’ creative work; for 
in art, in illuminating antithesis to ‘practical life’, there is more to be 
made out of failure than out of success.* 

"The exhilaration generated by the experience of the Vélkerwanderung 
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—an exhilaration that breaks down into demoralization in the intoxi- 
cated souls of the barbarian men of action— inspires the barbarian poet 
serenely to transmute the memory of his heroes’ wickedness and in- 
eptitude into a song that will live on Posterity’s lips, In the enchanted 
realm of a poetry that thus magically transigures the sordid crimes and 
follies by which it is evoked, the barbarian conquistadores achieve 
vicariously the success that eludes their grasp in real life; and herein the 
bard does the hero an even greater service than Horace avers, He does 
not merely preserve his subject's memory; he actually creates his chance 
ter by making dead history blossom into immortal romance; and, while 
the effect, as often as not, on his hero's moral reputation may be to pre- 
sent him as a blacker villain than he has actually shown himself to be 
while he has been rollicking, in flesh and blood, across the stage of 
History, one invariable result of the poet’s artistic alchemy is to enhance. 


immeasurably the aesthetic attractiveness of the historical lay figure that 
he has taken as bis cobbler's last. Thanks to the barbarian poet's 
wizardry the squalid realities of the barbarian warrior's slum a 


phantasy of heroism that long outlives its ephemeral source in the sump 
of authentic history, 

‘This pearl of Barbarism is appreciated and appropriated by a Posteri 
that hes lile use for anything cle in the Darberin otherwise un 
inviting legacy; and the barbarian bard, in the posthumous literary life 
that is thus conferred on him by the canonization of his works, 
avenges his discreditable comrades the barbarian war-lord and warrior 
by investing them with an unmerited reputation through an artistic con- 
juring trick. The fascination exercised by heroic poetry over its latter- 
day admirers deludes them, as we have observed,? into mistaking an 
Heroic Age which is the changeling child of a poet's imagination for the 
very different historical reality by which the poets creative activity has 
been called into play. The poet’s magic touch conjures a ‘light that 
never was, on sez or land’,? out of the baleful glare of a conflagration 
kindled by the barbarian incendiaries of a devastated world; and this 
theatrical lighting makes a slum look like Valhalla. 

"The earliest victim of this illusion is, as we have seen,* the poet of a 
Dark Age which is ‘the Heroic Age's’ sequel. As is manifest in retro- 
spect, this later age has no need to be ashamed of a darkness which 
signifies that the barbarian incendiaries? bonfire has at last burnt itself 
qut; and, though, after the expiry of that ghastly artificial illumination, a 
bed of ashes smothers the surface of the fame-seared ground, the Dark 

proves to be as creative as ‘the Heroic Age’ has been destructive. 

the ris extinct and the clamour hushed, the Spirit moves gain 

upon the face of the waters; and, in the fullness of time, new life duly 
arises from the abyss to clothe the fertile ash-field with shoots of tender 
green, The poetry of Hesiod is one of these harbingers of a returning 
spring-time; yet this honest chanticleer of the darkness before dawn is 
still so blindly infatuated with a poetry inspired by an act of nocturnal 

1 Horace: Carmina, Ode ix. 2 On p. 78, above, 
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incendiarism that he takes on faith, as gospel truth, an imaginary Homeric 
picture of a Race of Heroes and is consequently betrayed into despairing 
Of the age of promise into which he himself has been born—without 
realizing that any age of history that is experienced ‘in real life’ is bound 
to seem desperately inferior to an Heroic Age whose idyllic beauty has 
never had any existence outside a barbarian poet's imagination. 

Hesiod's illusion seems strange, considering that, in his picture of the 
Race of Bronze, he has preserved for us, side by side with his confiding 
reproduction of an Homeric fantasy, a merciless portrait of the barbarian 
a5 he really is, Yet, even without this clue, the heroic myth can be ex- 
ploded by detonating the internal evidence, The Heroes turn out, as we 

Ye perceived, to live the evil lives and die the cruel deaths of the Race 
of Bronze, and Valhalla turns out likewise to be a slum when we switch 
off all the artificial lights and scrutinize dispassionately, in the sober 
light of day, this poetic idealization of the riotous feasting and turbulent 
fighting that, between them, make up the historical barbarians’ daily 
round and common task, The warriors who qualify for admission to 
Valhalla by losing their lives in battle are in truth identical with the 
demons against whom they are called upon to exercise their prowess as 
members of Odin’s ghostly war-band ; and, in perishing from off the face 
of the Earth by mutual destruction, the Vikings have already done their 
best to relieve the World of a pandemonium of their own making by 
staging a ragnarok with an ending that is a happy one from every point 
of view except their own. In the Aesir's mythical last stand, Odin and 
his divine comitatus are Doppelgänger of the overwhelming powers of 
darkness to which they are fabled to succumb; for this heroic forlorn 
hope is the cunning: 's version of Odin's "Wild Ride’—a tempes- 
tuóus rout of unbridled passion that brings doom on any unhappy mortal 
who happens to be caught in its hideous blast. 

‘The hallucination to which a Hesiod succumbs in the archaic prelude 
to a nascent civilization can also take in a sceptical historian in the 
sophisticated intellectual environment of a civilization that has reached, 
and perhaps passed, its maturity—as is attested by the following passage 
which Gibbon has allowed himself to write in The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire: 


“The sublime Longinus, who . .. in the court of a Syrian queen 
preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, observes and laments [the] 
degeneracy of his contemporaries, which debased their sentiments, en- 
ervated their courage, and depressed their talents. “In the same manner,” 
says he, "as some children always remain pigmies, whose infant limbs 
have been too closely confined; thus our tender minds, fettered by the 
Prejudices and habits of a just servitude, are unable to expand themselves, 
Or to attain that well-proportioned greatness which we admire in the 
Ancients, who, living under a popular government, wrote with the same 


freedom as they acted." This diminutive stature of Mankind, if we pur- 
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que the metaphor, was daily sinking below the old standard, and the 
Roman World was indeed peopled by a race of pigmies, when the fierce 
giants of the North broke in and mended the puny breed. They restored 
a manly spirit of freedom; and, after the revolution of ten centuries, 
freedom became the happy parent of taste and science.’ 


After this awe-inspiring exhibition of the barbarian poet-conjurer's 
power to hoax a giant eighteenth-century intellect, we can hardly be 
surprised to see a nineteenth-century philosopher-mountebank launch- 
ing his myth of a salutarily barbarian ‘Nordic Race’ whose blood— 
unique in this among all brews of human ichor—acts as an infallible 
elixir of youth when itis injected into the veins of an ‘effete’ society ? Yet 
we may still be cut to the heart as we watch the lively French aristocrat's 
political jeu d'esprit being keyed up into a racial myth by the criminal 
prophets of 2 demonic German Neobarbarism that surpasses in wicked- 
ness the original Barbarism which it seeks to revive in the measure in which 
a wilful apostate from a higher religious faith surpasses in perversity 
the invincibly ignorant heathen + 


(I) A GENUINE HUMBLE SERVICE 


While the criminality of a barbarian Völkerwanderung can thus work 
posthumous moral havoc on the strength of its brilliant poetic mas- 
querade as an idyllic heroism, there have also been occasions on which 
an unbridled barbarian interloper has performed a humble service for 
Posterity that proves, in retrospect, to have been of genuine value. At 
the transition from the civilizations of the first generation to those of the 
second, the interloping barbarian war-bands that established themselves 
in a dying civilization’s former domain did in some cases provide a link 
‘between the defunct civilization and its newborn successor, as, in the 
subsequent transition from the civilizations of the second generation to 
those of the third, a link was provided by chrysalis-churches created by 
the secondary civilizations’ internal proletariats.* The Syriac and Hellenic 
civilizations, for instance, were thus linked with an antecedent Minoan 
Civilization through this Minoan Society’s external proletariat, and the 
Hittite Civilization stood in the same historical relation to an antecedent 
Sumeric Civilization, the Indic Civilization to an antecedent Indus 
Culture (supposing that this Indus Culture were to turn out to have 
been independent of the Sumeric Civilization), and the Sinic Civilization 
to an antecedent Shang Culture (supposing that the progress of archaeo 
logical research were to confirm this Shang Culture's title to rank as a 
full-blown civilization of the first generation). 

The modesty of the service that these particular barbarian war-bands 
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Performed is brought out by our comparison of it with the role of 
the chrysalis-churches. While the Internal Proletariat that builds the 
churches, like the External Proletariat that breeds the war-bands, is the 
offspring of a psychological secession from a disintegrating civilizatie 
and while neither branch of the Proletariat carries this repu 
its former cultural allegiance so far as to make no use at all of the 
Dominant Minority’s cultural heritage in creating the rudiments of a 
new culture with a distinctive character of its own, the Internal Prole- 
tariat is apt to make a much greater success than the External Proletariat 
ever makes of the cultural enterprise of ‘spoiling the Egyptians’. In the 
higher religions which had been the Internal Proletariat’s chefs-d'cewore, 
‘the cultural spoils of a disintegrating civilization had been transmuted 
into new creations to a far greater extent, and with a far more telling 
effect, than in the new social and political institutions, the new religions, 
or even the new poetry of the barbarians beyond the pale; and this 
difference in degree of cultural assimilative power could be gauged by 
the difference in the strength of the link between a successor civilization 
and its predecessor when this link had been supplied by a chrysalis- 
church and when it had been supplied bya barbarian war-band- 

For example, the Orthodox Christian and the Western Civilization, 
which were affiliated to the antecedent Hellenic Civilization through the 
Christian Church, had always been on far more intimate terms with their 
Hellenic predecessor than the Hellenic Civilization ever had been with 
a Minoan predecessor with which it had been affiliated solely through 
the Achaean barbarians, Through this non-conductive barbarian 
medium the Hellenic Civilization’s reception of the antecedent Minoan 
Civilization's posthumous radiation of its cultural influence had been 
so faint and fragmentary that, in contrast to the Christian civilizations’ 
intimacy with an antecedent Hellenism, the Hellenic Civilization gave 
the impression of being oblivious of its Minoan predecessor. It was, in- 
deed, so little conscious of its Minoan antecedents that it might almost 
be mistaken—as its two ‘Hellenistic’ Christian successors never could 
be—for one of those civilizations of the earliest generation that had had 
no previous civilization at all in their cultural background, The Hellenic 
Societ ig cultural heritage from the Achaean barbarians included 
no institutions of Minoan or post-Minoan origin, and no authentic con- 
temporary records of any periods of the antecedent civilization" history. 
‘The sole fount of Hellenic knowledge of a pre-Hellenic past was 
Homeric Epic; and, for the history of an antecedent civilization, the 
poetry bequeathed by barbarians is a doubly deceptive source of in- 

rmation. In general the barbarian poet creates his work of art by taking 
unlimited liberties with the record of authentic facts;! and, in particular, 
this intuitive artistic criterion governing the poet's treatment of his 
subject leads him to ignore the moribund civilization whose death 
agonies have precipitated the barbarian Völkerwanderung as a matter 
of historical fact, but whose tragedy is incomprehensible to barbarian 
minds? Eschewing such intractable matter, the barbarian bard presents 
the barbarian Heroic Age in vacuo, with no more than a casual reference, 

1 See V. v. 07-14, and pp. 77-79, above. 2 See V. v. tou 
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here and there, to the mighty carcass on which the bard's vulture- 
heroes have gathered together to make their carrion feasts. 

On this showing, the service with which we have credited the 
Achaeans and the other barbarians of their generation who played the 
‘same transmissive role might seem at first sight to dwindle almost to 
vanishing-point. What did it really amount to? Its reality becomes evi- 
dent when we compare the destinies of those civilizations of the second 
generation that were affliated to predecessors by this tenuous barbarian 


E 


link with the destinies of the rest of the seco 


shi 
adopted by some of the primary civilizations intemal proletariat. 
Secondary civilizations affiliated through external proletariats and 
secondary tions affliated through dominant minorities are the 
only civilizations of this generation that are known to us; and, when we 
comparethesewotype, weobtereadlference in their destinies corres- 
ponding to a difference in their characters. 

In character these two types of secondary civilization stand at oppo- 
site poles. Whereas those secondary civilizations that were affliated 
through external proletariats were connected with their predecessors by 
a link that is so tenuous that it hardly serves to distinguish them from 
civilizations of the primary class that had no predecessors at all of their 
‘own social species, the rest of the secondary civilizations, which were 
affiliated through dominant minorities, were, on the other hand, so 
closely welded thereby to their predecessors of the first generation that 
we have found ourselves wondering whether we ought not to treat their 
histories as mere epilogues to those of the antecedent civilizations in- 
stead of according them the status of separate civilizations with histories 
of their ovn? Whichever of the two possible answers to this question 
may be the nearer to the truth, there is no ambiguity about the destini 
of these ‘supra-affiliated secondary civilizations’ or ‘dead trunks of 
primary civilizations'—to give the societies of this type their two alter- 
native labels. There were three known examples of the type—the 
Babylonic Civilization, affliated to the Sumeric Civilization, and the 
Yucstec and Mexic civilizations, affliated to the Mayan—and none of 
these three ‘supra-afiliated secondary civilizations’ had come to serve, 
in its disintegration, as the chrysalis of any living higher religion, All the 
living higher religions had been created by the internal proletariats of 
other civilizations of the second generation—the Syriac Civilization, the 
Hellenic, the Indic, the Sinic—whose own affiliation with their pre- 
decessors of the first generation had run, not through the Dominant 
Minority, but through the External Proletariat. 
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If we call to mind, in this connexion, our conclusion, reached in the 
preceding Part of this Study," that our serial order of chronologically 
successive types of society is at the same time an ascending order of 
value, in which the higher religions would be the highest term so far 
attained, we shall now observe that the barbarian chrysalises of civiliza- 
tions of the second generation would have to their credit the honour of 
having participated in the higher religions’ procreation, They would 
have been, so to speak, the higher religions" ‘grandparents’; for the 
higher religions that had come to flower had ail been created by the 
internal proletariats of civilizations of the second generation which had 
been affliated with their own predecessors of the first generation through 
barbarian war-bands, These contributions of these barbarians to 
geneses of the higher religions can be conveyed most simply and clearly 
in the form of genealogical tables. 

‘The Minoan Civilisation ‘The Indus Culture 


Y 
Misban barbarians "The post-Intius Culture 
Tasnim (Ld): 


IE the failures of the civilizations of the first generation to produce 
full-fledged higher religions had been followed only by the geneses of 
secondary civilizations affliated to their primary predecessors solely 
through these predecessors’ dominant minorities, the actual subsequent 
sterility of all the secondary civilizations of this type suggests that a 
second opportunity for the creation of higher religions might then never 
have presented itself. The actual recurrence of the opportunity, and the 
flowering, in this second spring, of Christianity, Islam, the Mahlylna, 
and Hinduism, seem to have been historical consequences of the geneses 
of other secondary civilizations that were affiliated with their primary 
predecessors through barbarians; and these barbarian foster-parents of 
the Syriac, Hellenic, and Indie civilizations would thus appear to bave 

layed a positive, haps indispensable, part in Mankind’s lual 
End ltboSous sdvanos urea te fod of tes endesronsns Po 

Yet, when we have taken due note of this service and estimated it at its 
full value, we shall find ourselves still rating it as a modest one on a com- 
parative view, Our conclusion that the role of serving as a cultural 
Chrysalis is the highest to which any barbarian war-band had ever 
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attained presents significant contrast to our conclusion that church, 
when it had played the same role, had been digressing from its proper 
Sour ca à Durable emend whic, atthe bee would delay, andy at 
the worst, might frustrate, the accomplishment of the church’s own 
proper spiritual mission. If this role is a pis-aller for a performer that 
plays it so admirably as a church does play the chrysalis-role when it 
charitably condescends to it, the very much less effective performance 
of the same part by a barbarian war-band cannot be rated as being 
anything more than modestly meritorious. And even this slight com- 

sation for the enormous social havoc that every barbarian war-band 
Tid worked had beca paid only by a tiny minority of the war-banda that 
bad made their devastating cyclone-passages through history. 

Even at the transition from the first to the second generation of 
tions the barbarians bred by the primary civilizations’ disintegration did 
mot by any means always play even the moderately creative part of 
fostering a secondary civilization’s birth. 

The Hyksos barbarians who assembled their forces in Palestine and 
the Philistine and Achaean barbarian foster-fathers of the Syriac and 
Hellenic civilizations produced, for example, the very opposite of a 
creative effect in their Impacts on the Egyptiaé World. In these Nilotic 
escapades, so far from promoting the genesis of a new civilization, the 
barbarians performed the most untoward miracle of galvanizing a mori- 
bund civilization into a long protracted life-in-death by goading it into 
a fanatically archaistic reaction against their provocative trespasses. The 
Hyksos” successful invasion of the Egyptiag World from an Asian no- 
man's-land* blighted any creative potentialities that might have been 
latent in an embryonic Osirian Church by driving the internal proletariat 
into the arms of the dominant minority in an union sacrée which achieved 
the forcible expulsion of the interloping barbarians at the cost of sterili- 
zing a nascent higher religion;? and the stines’ and Achaeans’ unsuc- 
‘cessful attempt to invade the Egyptiac World some four hundred years 
after the eviction of the Hyksos had a comparably maleficent effect on 
the course of Egyptiac history. By evoking Ramses III's tour de force of 
flinging them back from the coast of the Delta, ‘the Sea Peoples’ not only 
provoked the Egyptiac Society into expending the last reserves of its 
already depleted energy; they inflicted on their victim a still graver in- 
jury by reinflaming in him a fanaticism that kept the patient anaemically 
alive ata moment when the senile body social was being offered 
a second chance of a merciful release from life through the natural decay 
of ‘the New Empire’. The inopportune intervention of the Hyksos had 
already doubled the term of the Egyptiac Society's penal servitude in the 
prison-house of a universal state by conjuring up ‘the New Empire’ to 
repeat the course which ‘the Middle Empire’ had by then already run, 
‘The equally inopportune intervention of ‘the Sea Peoples’ cheated 
the prisoner of the belated discharge that he might have expected to 
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receive after the expiry of the second instalment of his life-in-death 
sentence." 

On this showing, we may put down to the barbarians’ account the 
difference between the sequels to Egyptiac and Sumeric history, While 
the provocativeness of the Hyksos and the turbulence of ‘the Sea 
Peoples’ deterred a moribund Egyptiac society from duly dying and 
thereby leaving the field free for a successor to take its place, the 
Sumeric Society was more fortunate in being afflicted on its deathbed 
with less stimulating barbarian parasites. The Mitanni barbarians, en 
route from the Eurasian Steppe to Syria, seem to have passed the Land 
of Shinar by, and the raid in which the Hittite barbarians sacked Babylon 
seems to have been as brief as it was devastating. The maggots that 
fastened on the carcass of a moribund Sumeric Society were the sluggish 
Kassites, whose intrusion did not arouse sufficient antagonism to arrest 
the process of nature, Unimpeded by the Kassite incubus, the tane 
formation of a moribund Sumeric Society into a nascent Babylonic 
Society, through the agency of the Sumeric dominant minority, is 
gradually accomplished before our eyes; and this spectacle raises the 

ion whether the Egyptiac Society might not have succeeded in 
way for a new society of the ‘supra-afiliated” type 
Babylonic Civilization, if only, at the psychologically 
favourable moment, when ‘the Middle Empire? was in extremis, the 
Egyptiac World had had the good fortune to be invaded, not, as was its 
actual fate, by the perversely stimulating Hyksos, but by those Kassite- 
like Libyans who eventually drifted in, after ‘the Sea Peoples’ had come 
and gone, so uneventfully that their intrusion failed to produce the usual 
bout of militant Egyptiac xenophobia, 

If the inauspicious influence of the Hyksos and ‘the Sea Peoples’ on 
the course of Egyptiac history has to be set against the merit with which 
the barbarians of the first breed are to be credited for their service as 
foster-parents of creative secondary civilizations, what verdict are we 
to pass on those barbarians of the second breed who were part of the 
offspring of the secondary civilizations in their disintegration? While the 
internal proletariats ofthe creative secondary civilizations were bringing 
the living higher religions to birth, a fresh litter of barbarian war-bands 
‘was being spawned by the external proletariats of secondary civilizations 
of both the creative and the uncreative type. If we are right in regarding 
the epiphany of the higher religions as being the highest reach of Man- 
kind's progress so far, we shall have to pass the same verdict on the 
second crop of barbarian war-bands that we have passed on the third crop 
of secular civilizations. Our verdict on these tertiary civilizations that 
broke out of chrysalis-churches has been that, at the best, they were 

in repetitions of the heathen’? and, at the worst, ious back- 
slidings from the ideals and endeavours of the higher religions for which 
the creative secondary civilizations had served as chrysalises.? In foster- 
ing the birth of the higher religions, those chrysalis-civilizations of the 
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second generation had fulfilled the highest mission of which their species 
was capable, and had thereby superfluous any further reproduc- 
tion of their kind. On the same line of reasoning, any further reproduction 
of barbarian war-bands must be pronounced to be superfluous after one 
litter of war-bands had fulfilled the highest mission open to their kind 
by fostering the birth of the chrysalis-civilizations. 

This anticipatory judgement by analogy is confirmed by the evidence 
of the secondary barbarians’ actual histories; for these barbarians of the 
second breed had had no opportunity of performing even the modestly 
creative role of their predecessors the barbarian foster-fathers of the 
Syriac, Hellenic, and Indic civilizations, The secondary barbarians whose 
genesis had been coeval with the epiphany of the living higher religions 
had faded out ingloriously in the presence of these great lights.” The 
dayspring from on high 

restinxit stellas, exortus ut aetherius sol.* 


If this is our verdict on the barbarians of the second breed, what are we 
to say of the barbarians of a third breed that had been generated by the. 
disintegration of civilizations of the third generation? At the time of 
writing it looked, as we have already observed, as if these latter-day 
barbarians were all fated to be swept off the board by the irresistibly 
superior military force of a mechanically armed Western Civilization 
‘whose own doom likewise might be heralded by the military triumph of 
a technology in which a Modern Western Man had wilfully put his 
treasure. In a Westernizing World in the Age of the World Wars the 
formidable barbaris this was formidable indeed—was an archa- 
istic Neobarbarism that was menacing a hard-pressed society, not from 
outside, but from within.* 

"This Modern Western Neobarbarism has come to our attention in 
another context. Our subject in the present Part of this Study has been 
the less sinister Barbarism that is a perversion, not of a civilization in 
decay, but of a primitive society whose traditional way of life has been 
broken up by a decadent civilization's impact; and the conclusion that 
we have reached is that a barbarian war-band spawned by a disintegrat- 
ing civilization's external proletariat, like a universal state constructed 
by a dominant minority, achieves its highest possible destiny in meeting 
a fate that we should have accounted a supreme disaster if it had over- 
taken any of the higher religions. Whereas a church puts its mission in 
Jeopardy by serving as a chrysalis, a war-band, like a universal state, 

its mission by immolating itself as a Phoenix in order that a new 
and higher life may spring from its quickening ashes. The barbarian 
war-bands that had ‘made history’ were those few that had died in giving 
birth to civilizations that had died in their turn to give birth to hi 
religions; for in the higher religions God had revealed to Mankind— 
through a glass, darkly’—a gleam of the light of His countenance.* 
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IX 


CONTACTS BETWEEN 
CIVILIZATIONS IN SPACE 
(Encounters between Contemporaries) 


A. AN EXPANSION OF THE FIELD OF STUDY 


(I) THE SELF-TRANSCENDENCE OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


T thethre immediately preceding para of this book! we have followed 
Up our general study of the problem, nature, and process of the dis- 
integrations of civilizations by making particular studies of the institu- 
tions created by each of the three factions into which the body social of a 
disintegrating civilization splits up. We have studied successively the 
‘universal states, the universal churches, and the barbarian war-bands 
that are the characteristic creations of the dominant minorities and the 
internal and external proletariats of societies that have convicted them- 
selves of having broken down by falling into schism; and the conclusion 
of these three supplementary historical inquiries would have brought us 
to the end of our study of History itself if our initial working hypothesis 
that civilizations are intelligible fields of study? had proved to hold good 
for a study of all phases of their his . 

‘Actually we have found that a civilization can be studied intelligibly 
in isolation so long as we are considering its genesis, its growth, or i 
breakdown, Indeed, the historical evidence that has presented itself in 
our empirical survey of breakdowns has seemed to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the breakdown of a civilization is invariably due to some inward 
failure of self-determination and never due to blows delivered by exter- 
nal agencies? After passing, however, from our study of breakdowns to 
our study of disintegrations, we have found ourselves unable to under- 
stand this last phase of a broken-down civilization's history without 
extending our mental range of vision, beyond the bounds of the disinte- 

rating civilization itself, to take account of the impact of external 

rces.* Even if we ignore the tell-tale label that we have affixed to the 
barbarians beyond a disintegrating civilization's limes, and decide to 
treat this ‘External Proletariat’ as an integral part of the society on 
which it preys—on the ground that the barbarian is not so much an 
alien as an alienated proselyte from a primitive way of life'—we cannot 
deny the alien origin of those elements in an internal proletariat that 
have been incorporated through conquests at the expense of an alien 
civilization, and cannot overlook the importance of the part that has been 
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played by creative inspirations from this alien source in the geneses of 
some of those higher religions that the Internal Proletariat has brought 
to birth. 

le civilization ceases to be intelligible in 
" it tegration phase; and this discovery that 
our initial working hypothesis is not valid for the study of all historical 
situations has been confirmed by our subsequent investigations into 
universal states, universal churches, and heroic ages; for each of these 
investigations has carried us beyond the limits, in both Space and Time, 
of the particular civilizations whose declines and falls have generated 
the institutions that we have been investigating. Our conclusion has been 
that the barbarians bred by the disintegration of one civilization have 
made a mark on history in so far as they have succeeded in fostering the 
birth of another civilization which eventually, after b down and 
disintegrating in its turn, has ministered to the rise of one of the higher 
religions by providing a framework for it in the shape of a universal 
state. Universal states, like barbarian war-bande, have made their mark 
by unintentionally and unconsciously working, not for themselves, but 
for other beneficiaries; and these beneficiaries have all been alien in the 
sense of being foreign to the particular civilization in the history of 
whose disintegration the particular universal state has been an episode. 
The higher religions have proved to be new societies of a different 
species from the civilizations under the aegis of whose universal states 
they have made their epiphanies; and, in s far as universal states have 
not made their mark by performing services for universal churches, 
they have made it by performing them for barbarians or for alien 


tions. 
These alien civilizations, like the barbarians beyond the pale, have 
been certified as being alien by the simple and obvious geographical fact 
that their places of origin have lain outside the frontiers of the universal 
state on whose domain they have eventually trespassed and whose in- 
stallations and institutions they have taken over. Yet some—and these 
not the least notable—of the higher religions that have made their 
epiphany inside those frontiers have been no less alien on that account, 
for their adherents have felt themselves, and been felt by their pagan 
ighbours, to be ‘in but not of? the disintegrating society within whose 
ly social, in its universal state, the religion has made its first appear- 
ance; and, as we have just reminded ourselves, this aloofness, where it 
has displayed itself, has been a psychological expression of the historical 
fact that the source of the religion’s creative inspiration has been alien 
to the tradition of the society within whose universal state the new 
religion has first presented itself to Mankind, The Roman Empire 
provided an Hellenic-made cradle for a Syriac-inspired Christianity, 
while the Kushan barbarian successor-state of the Bactrian Greek 
Empire provided a likewise Hellenic-made cradle for an Indic-inspired 
Mahāyāna; and, though it is true, on the other hand, that, unlike 
Christianity and the Mahiyina, Islam and Hinduism each drew its 
inspiration from a civilization that provided it with its political cradle as 
1 See Tei, $7 and V. v. 35963- 
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well, it is also true that, in the geneses of these two higher religion: 
wise, there had been a previous chapter in which more than one ci 
tion had been concerned. A Syriac-inspired Islam and its Syriac-made 
cradle the Caliphate were Syriac reactions on the religious and on the 

litical plane to a foregoing intrusion of Hellenism on the Syriac 

forld; and a subsequent intrusion of Hellenism on the Indic World had 
similarly evoked both an Indic-inspired Hinduism and its Indic-made 
cradle the Guptan Empire. It thus appears that the genesis of each of 
the higher religions that were still alive in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era intelligible only when we expand our feld of 
study from the ambit of a single civilization to embrace encounters 
between two civilizations or more.* 


(II) BIRTHPLACES OF RELIGIONS IN 
MEETINGPLACES OF CIVILIZATIONS 
‘The importance of the part played in the geneses of higher religions b 

encounters between diferent civilizations ie indicated by one of [4 
commonplaces of historical geography which is as remarkable as it is 
familiar. we mark down the birthplaces of the higher religions 
‘on a map, we find them clustering in and round two relatively small 
patches? of the total land-surface of the Old World—on the one hand the 
‘Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and on the other hand Syria (in the broad sense in 
which this term had been used, in the vocabulary of physical geography, 
to cover an area bounded by the North Arabian Steppe, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and the southern escarpments of the Anatolian and Armenian 
plateaux)? The Oxus-Jaxartes Basin was the birthplace of the Mahayina 
in the form in which this religion spread from there over the Far 
Eastern World; and, before that, it had been the birthplace of Zoroas- 
trianism—as appeared to be generally agreed among Modern Western 
scholars, however widely they might differ in their dating of the epiphany 
of the Prophet Zarathustra. In Syria, Christianity acquired at Antic 
‘the form in which it spread from there over the Hellenic World as a 
new religion, after having made its first appearance, as a variety of 
Pharisaic Judaism, in Galilee. Judaism itself and the sister religion of the 
‘Samaritans arose in Southern Syria, in the hill country between the 
Mediterranean coastal plain and the Jordan cañon, The Monothelete 
Christianity of the Maronites and the Hakim-worshipping Shi'ism of 
letter, eed he teh December gg and piti The New Park fina s the 
aot December 990, fom Profemct iH von Lavo of Swarthmore College, Peat 
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the Druses both came to birth in Central Syria—the Druse Church inthe 
fastnesses of Mount Hermon and the Maronite Church in those of the 
anon. 

This geographical concentration of the birthplaces of higher religions 
‘becomes still more conspicuous when we extend our horizon to take in 
regions adjacent to the two core-areas, Both the Nestorian and the 
Monophysite variety of the Syriac version of a Hellenized Christianity 
took shape in and round Urfa-Edessa, in the Mesopotamian prolonga- 
tion of Syria towards the East between the North Arabian Steppe and 
Mount Masius, while the Hijizt prolongation of Syria towards the 
South, along the highlands between the Red Sea coastal plain and the 
steppes of the Najd, saw the birth, at Mecca and Medina, of a Christian 
heresy which became the new religion of Islam. The Shi'f heretical form 
of Islam, like the Manichaean heretical form of Zoroastrianism," was 
born on the eastern shore of the North Arabian Steppe, ina borderland 
between ‘the Desert’ and ‘the Sowa’ in which the radiation of religious 
influences from Syria and the Hijiz through the conductive medium of 
the Steppe impinged upon the Euphratean marches of 'Iriq. When we 
similarly extend the radius of our observation of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 
we locate the birthplace of the Mahayana, in its first appearance as a 
variation on the philosophy of Primitive Buddhism, in the adjacent 
Basin of the Indus; the birthplace of this Primitive Buddhism in the 
Midále Ganges Basin, and the birthplace of a post-Buddhaic Hinduism 
in the same quarter of the Indian Sub-Continent. 

What is the explanation of these remarkable facts? When we look into 
the characteristics of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and Syria and compare 
them with one another, we perceive a feature, prominent in both, which 
accounts for their historic role in the geneses of higher religions and 
makes it clear that the likeness between their histories had been the out- 
come, not of some freakish play of Chance, but of an underlying likeness 
between their geographical locations. 

This prominent common feature of Syria and the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
is the capacity, with which each of them had been endowed by Nature, 
for serving as a ‘roundabout’ where trafic coming in from any point of 
the compass could be switched to any other point of the compass in 
any number of alternative combinations and permutations. On the 

rian ‘roundabout’, routes converged from the Nile Basin, from the 

diterranean, from Anatolia with its South-East European continental 
hinterland, from the Tigris-Euphrates Basin, and froman Arabian Steppe 
which, in the purview of human geography, may be regarded as ‘a water- 
Jens oct in vittne of its searlike cultural conductivity? On the Cental 
Asian ‘roundabout’, similarly, routes converged from the Tigris- 
Euphrates Basin via the Iranian Plateau, from India through the passes 
over the Hindu Kush, from the Far East via the Tarim Basin, and 
from an adjacent Eurasian Steppe that had taken the place, and inherited 

TU Ta 

2 is ncn of he Omas-Jaxartes Basin in the kuman geography of the Old World 
has been noticed in V. Y. 1340 . 

3 This analogy between the Steppe and the Sea has been noticed in I. i. 64; III. 
Ii. 78,278, n3, 391-4, and 399- 
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the conductivity, of a now desiccated ‘Second Mediterranean’ whose 
former presence there was attested by its fragmentary survival in the 
Caspian, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkash. 

he role for which Nature had thus designed these two potential 
traffi-centres had actualy, as we know, been payed by each of them 
again and again during the five or six thousand years that had passed 
since the emergence of the earliest civilizations. Syria had been the scene 
of encounters between the Sumeric and Egyptiac civilizations before the 
dissolution of the Sumeric Civilization in the seventeenth century B.C.; 
between the Egyptiac, abortive First Syriac, Hittite, and Minoan 
civilizations from the sixteenth to the twelfth’ century B.c.; between 
the Syriac, Babylonic, Egyptiac, and Hellenic civilizations and a fossil 
remnant of the Hittite Civilization from the twelfth century B.C. to the 
seventh century of the Christian Era; between the Syriac, Orthodox 
Christian, and Western Christian civilizations from the seventh to the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era; and between the Arabic, 
Tranic, and Western since the thirteenth century, while the Nomadic 
Civilization of the Afrasian and Eurasian steppes has been an additional 
party to all these encounters, ‘The corresponding record of Central 
Asia's geographical service as 2 cultural meeting-point would also be 
impressive if Syria's record were not so extraordinary. The Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin had been the scene of encounters between the Syriac and 
Indic civilizations from the sixth century B.. to the eighth century of 
the Christian Era; between the Syriac, Indic, Hellenic, and Sinic from 
o the fifth century of the Christian Era; and 


yriac Civilization, the main body of the Far Eastern 
Civilization, and the Tantric ian Buddhist fossil of a by-then- 
extinct Indic Civilization from the fifth century of the Christian Era to 
the thirteenth. 


‘These series of encounters between divers civilizations 
on Central Asian ground, which had borne spiritual frui 
of higher religions, had been registered on the pol it 
repeated inclusion of each of these two peculiarly ‘nu ions 
in universal states, or in other empires performing similar social fone 
tions, that had been thrown up by these colliding civilizations in the 
course of their histories. 

ia appears to have been included alternately in the Sumeric ‘Empire 

e Four Quarters’ and in the Egyptiac ‘Middle Empire’ from the 
twenty-first to the seventeenth century 2.C.; in the seventeenth century 
it formed part of a Hyksos successor-state of ‘the Empire of the Four 
Quarters’ which had flooded over the derelict domain of ‘the Middle 
Empire’ and had established its headquarters in the Nile Delta; from 
the sixteenth to the fourteenth century 5. was included in ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypti in the thineenth century a. it was partitioned 
between this ‘New Empire’ of Egypt and the Hittite Power; in the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C. it was incorporated progressively into 
the Assyrian Empire, and in the sixth century it was annexed in its 

1 These encounters between a number of civilizations on Syrian ground have been 
noticas i pag, in Vrs vip and ii. na on Syries ground ave bn 
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entirety (including the southern principalities of Judah, Edom, and 
Moab, which had just escaped falling vader the Assyrian yoke) to a 
Neo-Babylonian Empire which, in the course of the same century, was 
swallowed up, entire, in the vaster empire of the Achaemenidae. From 
the fourth to the second century B.C. Syria was a bone of contention 
between the Achaemenids’ Seleucid and Ptolemaic successor-states; 
but in the last century B.c. it was politically reunited, without being 
berate from alien rule, through being annexed to the Roman Empire, 
and thereafter it continued to form part of the Roman imperial body 
politic for seven hundred years til in the seventh century of the 

ristian Era, its conquest from the Roman Empire by the Primitive 
Muslim Arabs resulted in its inclusion, without any interval of inde- 
pendence, in a Caliphate which was a revival of the Achaemenian 
Empire. Upon the breakdown of the ‘Abbasid imperial régime in the 
tenth century of the Christian Era, Syria became once more a bone of 
contention between successor-states. The harpies in this chapter of 
Syrian history were the Katima Berbers (masquerading as a ‘Fatimid’ 
Caliphate), the East Roman Empire, the Western Christian Crusaders, 
and an Ayyubid Power whose Cairene Mamlük successors succeeded, 
before the close of the thirteenth century, in reuniting the whole of 
Syria under their rule—to remain under it throughout the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, until, in the sixteenth century, the Cairene 
Mamlüks’ dominions were swallowed up, entire, in the vaster empire 
of the ‘Osmanlis. The Ottoman régime in Syria lasted for four hundred 
years (AD. 1516-1918)—till the break-up of the Ottoman Empire's 
‘Asiatic dominions as a result of the General War of A.D. 1914-18. 

‘This summary recapitulation of Syria’s political history brings out the 
fact that, over a span of four thousand years—from the twenty-first 
century B.C. to the twentieth century of the Christian Era—the usual 
political fate of Syria had been to find herself included in the dominions 
of some universal state. Even when one of these oecumenical empires 
embracing Syria had broken up, Syria's destiny, as often as not, had 
been immediately to be annexed entire to some other empire of the kind 
as, she was tien over from, the Neo-Babylonian Empire by the 
Achaemenian Empire, from the Roman Empire by the Arab Caliphate, 
and from the Egyptian Mamlük Power by the Ottoman Empire. Even 
at times when Syria had not been included asa whole within the frontiers 
of some single empire, her most frequent alternative fate had been to be 
partitioned between two empires embracing other regions besides their 
portions of Syrian territory. In the course of the last four thousand 
years, reckoning back from the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
Syria had been partitioned inthis way between an Egyptiae Middle 
Empire’ and a Sumeric ‘Empire of the Four Quarters’; between an 
Egyptiac ‘New Empire’ and a Hittite Power with its political centre of 
gravity in East Central Anatolia; between an African Ptolemaic and an 
Asiatic Seleucid successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire; and be- 
tween an African ‘Fitimid’ Caliphate and an Anatolian East Roman 
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local Syrian states had been few and far between; indeed, there were no 
amore dan four historical instances of this political dispensation: during 
an interregnum between the evaporation of ‘the New Empire’ of 
the ewelth century B. and the fal onset of Assyria‘ the eipith 
century? during the shorter period of relief from external pressure 
between the collapse of tho Seleucid Power n the second century c. and 
the Romans’ entry into the Seleucids’ heritage in the last century 2.c.;* 
during the bout of anarchy which intervened between the collapse of 
the ‘Fitimid’ and East Roman Powers in the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era and the establishment of the Cairene Mamlük Power in the 
thirteenth century; and since the liquidation of the Ottoman Emy ir in in 
South-West Asia in and after the General War of A.D. 1914-18. 
‘each of these exceptional periods, Syria had been in the hands of & 
number of parochial sovereign states; yet, though these local principali- 
ties had been governed from Syrian capitals, their rulers had, for the 
most part, been recent arrivals from abroad—Philistines, Greeks, 
Crusaders, or Zionists from the European shores of the Mediterranean; 
Hebrews or Arabs from the North Arabian Steppe; and Kurds from the 
Zagros and, under the rule of thee intrusive, muddk-at tavi, the 
political and cultural atmosphere in Syria had still been redolent of an 
‘ecumenical régime that had been the Syrians’ normal experience in 
most of the chapters in their history. 
he The degree to which Syris politcal history had been dominated by 
eee location at 2 meetin, ng-point of ‘of natural thoroughfares 
more impressive, considering that Syria's physical structure was 
to the imperialism to which Syria had usually been subject, 
while it was favourable to the Kleinstaaterei in which she had so seldom 
been free to indulge. Syria was not only bounded by ‘natural frontiers’ 
that demarcated her vis-à-vis the regions round about; she was also 
articulated internally, like Greece, into a multitude of small physically 
self-contained ‘pockets’ and ‘perches’, and a number of the 'perches'— 
for instance, the Jabal "Ami the Lebanon, the Jabal Anseriyah, the 
Jabal Hawrin and Mount Gerizim—had’ served as fastnesses for 
fossilized politico-religious communities? Imimi Shi'is, Maronite 
Monotheletes, ‘All-worshipping Nusayris, Hakim-worshipping Druses, 
and dissidently Yahweh- ‘worshipping Samaritans, If Syria's geographical 
location had insulated her from the outer world, as Nature had insulated 
New Guinea, instead of exposing her, like the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, to 
the play of external influences and pressures from all quarters of the 
compass her physiography, with its strongly pronounced, internal 
Sricalton wide clearly defined ‘natural pis would have im- 
posed on her, as her normal régime, a political decentralization which the 
political effects of her location had n on dl bat four occasions 
in der history during the ast fous thousand 
Lie Syrian pattern of political history, serum in the Orue-Junaries 
ther it was the Median or the Persian successor-state of the 
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Assyrian Empire that salvaged this borderland from a Scythian Nomad 
domination in the sixth century 1... the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin comes 
into the full light of history as part of the oecumenical empire of the 
Achaemenidae,? and it failed in an attempt to assert its independence 
when the Achaemenian régime was overthrown by Alexander the Great. 
‘A prowess acquired in holding the north-east frontier of the Syriac 
med against the Eurasian N omade did not avail the Bactrian and 
lian in thei: lant struggle against the Macedonian 
invader, After two campaigns they found themselves compelled to 
capitulate on terms;? and, after Alexander's death, their country passed. 
into the hands of the Achaemenids’ Seleucid successors, The political 
independence for which the native Iranian population had fought in 
330-328 B.C. was attained by the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin only some ninety 
Terr jater, and, even then, it was not won by mative hands and was not 
long-lived, 


In the third quarter of the third century 3.c. the Greek garrisons in 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin—finding themselves cut off from the main 
body of the Seleucid Empire by the intrusion ofthe Nomad Parni from 
the Transcaspian Steppe into Parthia, on the north-eastern edge of the 
Iranian Plateau astride the Great North-East Road from Babyloniat— 
erected a Seleucid province into an independent local Greek principality 
of their own;$ but, after two generations, these local Greek princes of 
Bactria deliberately remerged the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin in a vaster body 
politic by crossing the Hindu Kush circa 183 3.c. and annexing the 
north-western territories of the Mauryan Empire in India; and, though. 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin became a separate political entity again for a 
season when, less than half a century after the Bactrian Greeks’ conquest 
of North-Western India, their home territory on the north-west side of 
the Hindu Kush was overrun by Saka and Kushan Nomad invaders. 
the Kushans eventually followed the example of their Greek predecessors 
by crossing the Hindu Kush in their turn and annexing North-Western 
India to their Central Asian dominions in the course of the first century 
of the Christian Era.* This political reunion of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
vith the Indus and Ganges basins under a Kushan Rij was followed up, 
during the reign of the Kushan empire-builder Kanishka ( circa 
AD. 78-123), by the annexation of the Tarim Basin’—an eastward pro- 
longation of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin which had been under the Sinic 
rule of the Prior Han Dynasty from ror n, to AD, 16, and had been 
reconquered by the Posterior Han between A.D. 73 and A.D. 102. During 
the second century of the Christian Era the Tarim Basin seems to have 
been a debatable territory between the Kushan and the Posterior Han 

ower." 

As for the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin itself, it relapsed into local indepen- 

E See I. ii, 138. 2 See I. 339. 
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dence after the decay of the Kushan Power in the third century of the 
Christian Era; but, after its Kushan masters had been submerged, at the 
turn of the fourth and fifth centuries, by an Ephthalite Hun wave of 
Eurasian Nomad invaders, and the Ephthalites had succumbed, in the 
sixth century, to a following wave of Turks,* the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
‘was incorporated, once again, into a universal state through its annexa- 
tion, in the eighth century, to the Arab Caliphate;* and thereafter the 
set pattern of its political history continued to repeat itself. After passing 
through the hands of the Sámánid, Saljüq, Qara Qitay, and Kwarizmi 
successors of the ‘Abbasids, the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin was engulfed in the 
Mongol Empire in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era;? and, 
after the liberator, Timur Lenk, had been betrayed by a demonic 
militarism into a dispersal of his energies which lost him his chance of 
making Transoxania the headquarters of a universal state embracing all 
the shores of the Eurasian Steppe,* the opportunity which Timur had 
failed to seize in the fourteenth century for Transoxania was successfully 
seized in the nineteenth century by a Muscovite Power which had pro- 
vided a disintegrating Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom with 
its universal state. 

At the time of writing, the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin formed part of the 
dominions of the Russian Empire's successor the U.S.S.R., and the links 
of steel with which Soviet Central Asia had been bound to the Soviet 
territories on the opposite shores of the Eurasian Steppe by the ean 
struction of the Transcaspian, Orenburg-Tashkend, and "Turk-Sib" 
railways were constantly being reinforced through a progressive in- 
dustrialization of the Central Asian Soviet Republics on a plan designed 
to integrate them, economically as well as politically, with the rest of 
the Soviet Union. 

Te will be seen that, since the sixth century 8.c., the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin had been included successively in four full-blown universal states 
—the Achaemenian Empire, the Arab Caliphate, the Mongol Empire, 
and the Russian Empire—and in three other empires—the Seleucid, the 
Bactrian Greek, and the Kushan—which had performed the social and 
cultural functions of universal states, even if they did not qualify techni- 
cally for being given the title, The adjoining Tarim Basin, which pro- 
longed the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin towards the east, had been included 
successively in three universal states—the Han Empire, the Mongol 
Empire, and the Manchu Empire—as well as in the Kushan dominions. 
Syria had been included in no less than eight universal states—the 
Sumeric ‘Empire of the Four Quarters’, ‘the Middle Empire’ and ‘the 
New Empire” of Egypt, the Neo-Babylonian Empire, the Achaemenian 
Empire, the Roman Empire, the Arab Caliphate, and the Ottoman 
‘Empire—without counting in the Hyksos, Hittite, Assyrian, Seleucid, 
‘Fatimid’, East Roman, and Mamlük episodes in Syrian political history. 
This political record was so much evidence of encounters between a 
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ions on Syrian and Central Asian ground; 
illy active intercourse between civilizations in these 
two areas explains the extraordinary concentration, within their limits, 
of birthplaces of higher religions. 


(III) A CLASSIFICATION OF TYPES OF 
CONTACT BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS 


On the strength of this testimony from the histories of Syria and the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin we may venture to propound a ‘law’ to the effect 
that, for a study of higher religions, the minimum intelligible field must 
be larger than the domain of any single civilization, since it must be a 
field in which two or more civilizations have encountered one another. 
Our next step will be to take a wider survey of those encounters that, in 
certain historic instances, have had the effect of bringing higher religions 
to birth; but, before embarking on this survey, we must define more 
closely the type of encounter with which we are immediately concerned. 

‘The encounters here in question are contacts in the Space dimension 
between civilizations which, ex Aypothesi, must be contemporaries in 


order to be able to meet one another face to face at some particular 
place on the Earth's surface; but this contact in the Space-dimension 
between contemporaries is not the only form of contact between different 
civilizations that has come to our notice in this Study. We have also come 
across contacts in the medium, not of Space, but of Time. 

One kind of contact between civilizations in the Time-dimension is 


fighting a stubborn losing battle to keep the old civilization 
in this way two civilizations that are not of the same generation 
overlap in Time—as contemporary civilizations with mutually exclusive 
geographical habitats will overlap in Space when part of the domain of 
One of them is annexed, whether by conquest or by peaceful penetration, 
to the domain of another. 

The relation of Apparentation-and-Afiliation is by definition, as will 
be evident, a relation in the Time-dimension which can only arise 
when each of the parties is in one particular phase of its history: the 
phase of disintegration in the apparented society's case and, in the 
affliated society's, the phase of pre-natal gestation. In other words, this 
is a relation between two civilizations which, at the time when they are 
establishing it, are as remote from one another in terms of their respec- 
tive current stages of existence as any two civilizations can ever be. 


1 See Li 44 
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"There is, however, another kind of contact in the Time-dimension that 
an affiliated civilization can make, in after life, with a by now extinct 
civilization to which the living civilization is already related in virtue of 
an original contact made when the still living civilization was in embryo 
and the now dead civilization was in extremis, This original contact in the 
form of Apparentation-and-Affliation will have started the younger 
civilization in life with a stock of practices and ideas derived from the 
older civilization’s cultural heritage; and, on the strength of the memories 
of the older civilization which have thus become embedded in the 
younger civilization's own cultural tradition, the younger civilization 
‘can evoke its elder's ghost after the younger civilization has come to 
birth and the elder has passed out of existence. 

‘Such an encounter between a living civilization and the ghost of a dead 
predecessor is manifestly different in kind from the previous relation 

etween the same living civilization when it was in the embryo stage 
and the same predecessor when it was still alive, though moribund. The 
difference may be compared with that between an adult Hamlet's en- 
counter with his father's ghost and an infant Hamlet's relation with the 
same father inthe flesh. The relation between the child and his living 
father has more life in it than the relation between the grown man an 
his dead father’s apparition; for in the earlier relation both parties are 
alive and there is therefore a reciprocal action of each on the other, 
whereas, in the encounter between man and ghost, the man alone is 
capable of being affected by the experience, since the apparition with 
which an adult Hamlet holds converse is not in truth another living 
personality, but is a ‘projection’ or ‘objectivization’ of feelings and 
ideas, latent in Hamlet's own psyche, that have been recalled by his 
own memory and clothed with life by his own imagination. Hamlet 
conversing with the ghost is like a ventriloquist in colloquy with his 
lay figure; a single party is actually playing simultaneously both the 
parts in what purports to be a dialogue between two actors. Yet, though 
in this sense the ‘renaissance’ of an extinct culture in the life of a living 
civilization is no more than the simulation of a genuine encounter 
between one living civilization and another, there is also a sense in 
which it can be a more intimate communion than the relation of 
Apparentation-and-Afiiiation between one civilization that is already 
senile, though still alive, and another that, though already alive, is still 
in embryo. 

In the relation of Apparentation-and-Affiliation the extent of the 
difference in age between the two living parties severely limits their 
‘capacity for appreciating one another's point of view and profiting by 
‘one another's experience. There are many treasures of experience in a 
moribund civilization's storehouse which an embryonic civilization finds 
valueless, because it finds them incomprehensible; but, if the prestige 
of the elder civilization in the younger civilization's eyes avails to induce 
the younger to take up into its own tradition this apparently useless 
lumber from its elder cultural heritage, this act of blind faith may 
‘eventually earn its reward. "When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child; but, when I became a man, 
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I put away childish things." When the younger civilization has come of 
age in its turn, it will have become capable of understanding, by analogy 
from adult experience of its own, the adult experience of its now dead 
predecessor which was incomprehensible to it in a previous chapter of 
its history in which the elder civilization was still alive, but the younger. 
‘was not yet grown to man’s estate. Though, no doubt, an experience of 
life can be imparted more vividly to a receptive recipient through living 
contact in the flesh with the subject of that experience than through a 
recollection derived at second hand from the subject’ literary remains 
at a date when their author is dead, the receptivity of the recipient is a 
condition sine qua non for the success of any experiment in the trans- 
mission of cultural treasure; and a recipient who has grown to be 
receptive will be capable of deriving more cultural benefit from a 
‘renaissance’ of the culture of a predecessor who is long since dead than 
the same recipient will have found himself able to derive, in his own 
‘uncomprehending infancy, from his elder when he was til present in 
the flesh. 

A point thus put in general terms is perhaps easier to apprehend in a 
concrete illustration taken from the history of the Western Civilization's 
relations with Hellenism, In Western cultural history the generations 
that had understood Hellenism best, and had made the most of it for the 
benefit of their own Western Society, had not been those that had been 
contemporary with Hellenism in the last days of its life; they had been 
the later generations that had cast their eyes back to a long since dead 
Hellenic World across a span of time which the West had turned to 
account for accumulating an experience of its own, akin to the stored-up 
experience of its Hellenic predecessor. The possession of this adult 
yardstick had enabled an lus to appreciate and ay propriate the 
treasures of a Classical Greek and Latin literature that had been virtually 
a closed book to a Gregory of Tours—though the Western Christian 
chronicler had been the contemporary of a Latin poet Venantius 
Fortunatus who had been linked by a continuous chain of poetic tradition 
with the Virgilian Age. In the st of the same ripe Western experi- 
ence a Gibbon was able to savour the Hellenic culture of the Antonine 
Age with a surer taste and a keener zest than a Gregory the Great? 
though, in the generation in which this Pope had been nursing an infant 
Western Civilization through its first convulsions,* the City of Rome 
had still been living under the sovereignty ofthe sme Roman Imperial 
Government that had once been directed by the enlightened mind of a 
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Hadrian, a Pius, and a Marcus. For the same reason the fathers of the 
American and French revolutions were able to draw on political experi- 
ences of Republican Rome, of the Lycian and Achaean confederacies, 
and of Periclean Athens, which had remained beyond the political 
horizon of a Dante or a Rienzi." 
The children of a growing Western Civilization had, in fact, met with 
the experience that sit travellers setting out south. westwards from 
pot where Caesarea Mazaca nestles at the foot of Mount Argaeus. 
In the early stages of their ve wayfarers are still too close to 
sev rum tee to be able to see the mighty 
peak; and, in their eyes at this stage, the soaring volcano is fallaciously 
represented by the last and lowest waves of its petrified lava-flow. It is 
not till the caravan has made its passage of the salt-flats and has begun 
to climb the flank of the South Cappadocian Plateau that Argaeus begins 
to reveal his stature, in its majesty, to the travellers’ view. From that 
vantage point they we him, across the intervening hollows, in beter 
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rspective than was possible for them at the earlier stage in their 
Journey when their road was actually traversing the mountas spurs 
and when the peak was therefore towering sheer above them—so close 
that it was still invisible. 
‘There is thus a clear distinction to be drawn between the relation of 
fApparentation-and-Afüliation' and another form of contact in the 
Time-dimension between an adult living civilization and a dead 
civilization whose cultural legacy the living civilization appropriates for 
its own use and profit by the creative act of recollection that is known as 
a ‘renaissance’, The phenomenon of 'Apparentation-and-Affiliation' has 
been sufficiently examined already in our study of the disintegrations of 
civilizations and of the resulting universal states, universal churches, 
and heroic ages. The phenomenon of a ‘renaissance’, in which an 
affiliated civilization evokes its predecessor's ‘ghost’, requires further 
ideration, as it has been noticed here only incidentally so far. 
Accordingly our study, in the present Part, of encounters between con- 
temporaries vill be followed in the next Part by a study of contact in 
the Time-dimension in the particular form of ‘renaissances’. 

Before we proceed with our present inquiry into encounters between 
contemporaries in the Space-dimension, we have, however, still to 
elucidate one point and to take note of another. 

‘The point to be elucidated is the relation of Archaism—one of the 
symptoms of the malady of schism in the Soul which we have examined 
in a previous Part of this Study^—to Apparentation-and-Affiliation on 
the one hand and to renaissances on the other. In terms of renaissances, 
Archaism might perhaps be described as being a kind of renaissance in 
which the commerce between the living and the dead is transacted, not 
between two different civilizations representing two different genera- 
tions of their species of society, but between two different phases in the 
history of one and the same civilization? While Archaism thus has in 
common with renaissances the feature of being the evocation of a ghost, 
it differs from renaissances and resembles Apparentation-and-Afiliation 
in being a relation between parties whose respective experiences and 
outlooks are, not similar, but diverse. 

‘The other point that we have to consider before proceeding with the 
inquiry that is the subject of the present Part of this Study is a com- 
pound form of contact in which an encounter between two contempor- 
aries that are, both of them, affliated to the same dead predecessor 
leads to a renaissance, in the life of one of these two living civilizations, 
of an element in the dead civilization’s cultural legacy which has been 
preserved ‘in cold storage’ in the tradition of the other living civilization. 
and has been imparted by this ‘carrier’ to her contemporary and sister 

1 See V-VIII of the present Study, pasim. 2 In Y. vi. 4997 

3 [e Ae aspect in which I appears to be a kind of renaisancey Anchala W tho 
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"itecect contemporary cements in the body socal of one and tbe same society (oco 
Pp. 109-10, below). 
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through their contact with one another in the Space-dimension. A 
classical example of this rather complicated concatenation of contacts in 
divers dimensions is the part played in the ‘renaissance’ of the Hellenic 
culture in the life of the Western Civilization in its Modern Age by the 
Western Civilization’s contact with the main body of the sister civiliza- 
tion of Orthodox Christendom. 

‘The importance of the Byzantine contribution to this Western 
achievement must not, it is true, be over-estimated; for the West’s own 
native tradition was fraught, like the Byzantine tradition, with the 
cultural heritage of a Hellenism which was the common cultural back- 

ound of both these affiliated civilizations; and, no doubt, the Western 

ociety, as it came to maturity, would have conjured a renaissance of 
Hellenism out of its own tradition in any event, even if it had never come 
into contact with its Byzantine sister. A Western renaissance of Hellen- 
ism from the native Western tradition was in fact already taking place 
m Western ground in Northern and Central Iuly- the precocious 
nursery-garden of the Western Civilization in its modern phasei— 
before the medieval encounter between the Western and Byzantine 
grids took the cultural form of conveying a knowledge of the Classical 
Greek language, and the texts of works of Hellenic literature written in 
Greek, to Italy from Constantinople. This conveyance of intellectual 
treasure did not, indeed, take place till the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when the encounter between the two sister civilizations 
was already four hundred years old and had produced such a bitter 
estrangement that the Byzantine peoples were by then already acquics 
cinginan Ottoman domination over the main body of Orthodox Christen- 
dom as a less unpleasant fate than the Western domination which was the 

ractical alternative then confronting all Orthodox Christians except the 

ussians, Thus the fifteenth-century intellectual commerce between 
Constantinople and Italy did not originate the Western renaissance of 
Hellenism. Yet, though it did not originate it, it did enrich it—and this. 
to an extent that greatly heightened its potency. 

The sample ofthe Hellenic cultural heritage that had beon cried in 
the native Western tradition was merely the jejune secondhand version 
of it in the Latin language; and, if the West had been able to draw only 


‘on these Greekless cultural resources of its own, the Western renaissance 
of Hellenism would have been a revocation of the Magnus Annus without 
its quickening spring. The Western scholar-necromancers who were 


civilization. This sixteenth-century rece 
Transalpine provinces af the Western World, had aequi 
Because the feallan culture which was received at this time beyond the Alps had recently 
‘enriched itself through a local Italian renaissance of Hellenism- estin its Latin dress 
and thereafter in its original Greek embodiment (see 1V. iv. 275, n. 1). 
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striving to evoke a ghost of Hellenism to inspire a Modern Western way 
of life would hardly have produced the profound effect that they did 
produce on Western history ifthe dingy changeling Latin dress in which 
Hellenism had re-emerged from a Western store-cupboard had not been 
supplemented by the authentic original garments of a dazzling Greek 
texture which the West acquired from Byzantium at the eleventh hour 
"The passive service which Byzantium thus performed for the West as 
the ‘carrier’ of a treasure which the West did not merely take over but 
succeeded in turning to profitable account had been estimated in the 
following terms by a Modern Western humanist man of letters: 

"The Byzantines had grave limitations for the work of traditio. But they 
had the wisdom and the humility to see what their duty was, and the 
constancy of mind to do it. They did preserve the old literature, though 
they could not understand its value. ‘They believed it was beautiful even 
if they could not see the beauty. They believed it was full of wisdom and. 
virtue and the search for truth and for some forgotten thing called free- 
dom. And, though they understood neither the drama, nor the poetry, 
nor the philosophy, nor even the history, they did at least copy letter by 
letter the great books, which were destined, when they met with readers 
capable of comprehending them, to bring about the rebirth of Civilization.”* 

If the Byzantine Greek scholars could have risen from the dead to read 
this Western judgement on their work, no doubt they would have been 
both surprised and incensed at finding themselves commended as con- 
scientious players of the part of a servant who, in the Parable of the 
Talents,? is denounced by his master as ‘slothful’ and ‘wicked’. They 
‘would have pointed out that, even if the five talents originally entrusted 
to them to invest did eventually pass into the hands of an acquisitive 
Western fellow servant of theirs who had received a beggarly single 
talent as his own original allocation, the implication that they had 
allowed those five talents to lie idle while they were in their keeping was 
refuted by patent historical facts. How could the Byzantines be accused 
of having laid up their legacy from Hellenism in a napkin or of having 
hidden it in the earth, when the renaissances which they had actually 
conjured out of it were commemorated by such eloquent monuments? 
Did not the Byzantine ivory-carving of the eleventh and twelfth centur- 
ies of the Christian Era bear witness to a renaissance, at least in minia- 
ture, of an Hellenic art of sculpture in bas-relief? Was not the legislation 
of the Macedonian Dynasty inspired by a Justinianean Hellenic Corpus 
Turis? And was not the establishment of the East Roman Empire by 
Leo Syrus the revival of a Constantinian Hellenic universal state? In the 
light of these artistic, juristic, and political Byzantine achievements," 
was it fair to convict the Byzantines, on an exclusively literary test, of 
having failed to bring shout a bi of Cid! j 

But, even (our Byzantine apologists might have gone on to protest) 
it tig enam indictment could have been proved aginst dem, a 
culpable omission, on their own part, to turn the talents entrusted to 

? Mornay, Gilbert: Greek Studies (Oxford 1946, University Pren), pp. 10475- 

5 A Sits, fn a Wenera sandpoint, of these renaissances of Hellenism in 
Orthodox Christendom wil be found in 1V- i 363, T- 
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them to due account would not have automatically pilloried them in the 
role of serving as ‘carriers’ of these talents for eventual transfer to their 
Western neighbours. To have existed for the benefit of the West was not. 
(the Byzantines would insist) the Orthodox Christian Civilization's 
raison d'étre.* To minister to the West's convenience was not an object 
that any good Byzantines had ever intended to work for; and, if it should 
turn out that Fate had played them the malicious trick of having set 
them to work for the West inadvertently, either by transmitting to the 
‘West the Byzantine legacy of Hellenism or by shielding the West against 
direct assaults on the Arab Caliphate's part from the Caliphate's South- 
West Asian base of operations? this would be, for them, a cause of more 
acute chagrin than any other incident in their tragic history. 

‘To such Byzantine protests, however, a Westerner could make a 
maliciously telling retort by demurely putting on record his sincere 
testimonial to the benefits which the West had in fact received from the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom both as a military shield against. 
the Arab Caliphate and as a cultural ‘carrier’ of Hellenism; and he could 
point out both that, in the appraisal of benefits, the beneficiary neces- 
sarily has the last word, and that the West's own estimate of the benefits 
that she had received from Byzantium would not be invalidated by a 
Byzantine affidavit that the benefaction had been inadvertent or even 
contrary to intent. It was a plain matter of historical fact that a 
‘Western World which had been endeavouring to profit by the single 
talent of Hellenic treasure that had been its own meagre trust fund had 
been suddenly and enormously enriched in the fifteenth century by a 
delivery from Byzantine into Western hands of the five talents that had 
been the original portion of the more generously endowed sister society. 
Te was also (the Westerner would add) a matter of historical fact that 
the transfer had been justified in the event by the cultural productivity 
which the West had achieved after its cultural working capital had been 
thus augmented by this transfer of an unexpended balance in the 
Orthodox Christian Society’s cultural deposit account, 

Whatever the final verdict might be on this cultural controversy 
between Byzantium and the West, it was manifest that the episode out of 
which it had arisen had been a concatenation of contacts between three 
civilizations in two dimensions. An historical plot of this complicated 
quier is not likely to present itself frequently, yet the particular per- 

rmance on which our attention has been fixed up to this point was not 
the only one known to History. The role of serving as a cultural ‘carrier’ 
which Byzantium had performed for the West in transmitting to her the 
legacy of Hellenism in its original Greek embodiment, had likewise 
been performed—through the transmission of comparable cultural 
treasures—by the Arabic Muslim Civilization for the Ottoman province 
of an Iranic Muslim World, and by the main body of the Far Eastern 
Society for an offshoot of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan, 

‘When, in the course of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, 

2 For this nalvely egocentric conventional Western view of the East Roman Empire's 


role, ace Ltn 196, with m. Te 
3 See I.i. 156, with n. 1, and Il, ii 367-8. 
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almost the whole of the Arabic World, with the one notable exception of 
Morocco, was progressively annexed by the "Osmanlis, the cultural 
effect was to transmit to the Ottoman province of the Iranic World, in 
the original classical Arabic form,? a legacy from a common Syriac past 
which this Iranic sister civilization had inherited in a Persian dress in 
its own native tradition. It will be seen that this concatenation of cultural 
contacts between a Muslim, Arabio Muslim, and Syriac civiliza- 
tions is formally to the contemporary interplay the 
Western Christan, Orthodox Christian, and Hellenic. civilizations, 
though these two outwardly similar cultural episodes not only took 
place in quite different political circumstances, but also produced sub- 
stantially different cultural effects, owing to a difference in relative 
degree of vitality between cultural treasures that were transmitted 
respectively by the Egyptians to the ‘Osmanlis and by the Byzantines 
to the Italians. The cultural treasure that the ‘Osmanlis received via 
Cairo from a dead Syriac culture's Islamic last phase consisted mainly of 
desiccated classical Islamic theology; and a corresponding legacy of 
desiccated classical Confucian philosophy, from the treasure-house of a 
dead Sinic Society, was all the Sinic treasure that was obtained in the 
Tokugawa Age by a Japanese offshoot of the affliated Far Eastern 
Civilization via the main body of the same Far Eastern Civilization in 
contemporary China. 

These three episodes are examples of a compound type of contact 
between civilizations which may be distinguished, as such, from other 
kinds; but we shall find it more convenient to deal with these episodes 
cally, under the two headsof ‘encounters between contemporaries’ 
and ‘renaissances’, than to reserve them for separate study; and we may 
now embark on our survey of ‘encounters between contemporaries’ with- 
out further preliminaries, 
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B. A SURVEY OF ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN 
CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATIONS 


(I) A PLAN OF OPERATIONS 


TNetisg out to make survey of encounters between contemporary 
civilizations, we are confronted, as we were in attempting our original 
Survey of the societies between whom these encounters take place,* with 
a formidably intricate maze of history; and now, as then, we shall be 
well advised to look, before plunging into the thicket, for a favourable 
point of entry. In our present enterprise this preliminary reconnaissance 
is perhaps even more necessary than we found it to be on the earlier 
occasion, since there is a considerably larger number of trees in the 
wood which we have now to explore. 

‘The number of civilizations that we originally located on our cultural 
apap was only twenty-one? and, even if the progress of archaeological 
discovery were to warrant us in regarding the Indus Culture as a separ- 
ate society from the Sumeric Civilization? and the Shang Culture as a 
civilization antecedent to the Sinic, this change in our reckoning would 
raise our total muster of civilizations only to twenty-three. 

“These twenty-one or twenty-three civilizations fall into two groupe— 
one originating in the Old World and the other in the New World— 
if we classify them by their birthplaces; and either of these geographical 
groups is distributed chronologically between more generations than 
One—the actual number of generations up to date being two in the New 
World and three in the Old World, In the earliest generation of the 
 Old-World series there are in any case four societies—the Egyptiac, the 
Sumeric, the Minoan, and either the Sinic or else the Shang, if we 
assign the Sinic to the second generation, instead of the first, on the 
strength of the twentieth-century archaeologists’ achievement of dis- 
interring an antecedent Shang Culture—and the number rises to five 
if we are to regard the Indus Culture as a distinct society and not as a 
mere variety of the Sumeric Civilization. In the second generation of the 
‘same series there are in any case five societies—the Hellenic, the Syriac, 
the Hittite, the Babylonic, and the Indic—and possibly six, if the Sinic 
Society is to be classified as being a civilization with a predecessor. In the 
third generation there are eight societics ^ the Western, the main body of. 
Orthodox Christendom, an offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia, 
the Iranic Muslim, the Arabic Muslim, the Hindu, the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society in China, and an offshoot of the Far Eastern Society 
in Korea and Japan. In the New-World series there are two societies in 
the first generation—the Andean and the Mayan—and twoin the second: 
the Yucatec and the Mexic. 

1 See Li sirap. 3 m 
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Manifestly the possible number of geographical encounters between 
contemporary ions will have been restricted by the geographical 
segregation of the civilizations on our list into two groups and by the 
chronological segregation of the societies belonging to either geographi- 
cal group into different generations, Nevertheless, the total number of 
encounters between civilizations that have been one another's contem- 
poraries is notably larger than the total number of civilizations of all 
generations in both geographical groups taken together. This at first 
sight perhaps surprising arithmetical fact is accounted for by several 
considerations, 

In the first place it is possible for contemporary civilizations to have 
more than one encounter with one another inthe course of their histories, 
and this possibility had been actually fulfilled not infrequently. For 
example, the encounter between the Western, Orthodox Christian, and 
Islamic societies, which was such a prominent motif in current history at 
the time of writing, had been preceded by an encounter between the 
same three parties during the so-called ‘medieval’ phase of Western 
history; and this earlier encounter will prove to be a separate story 
(though we shall find, as might be expected, that the two stories have 
a connecting link). 

The number of encounters between contemporary civilizations had 
been further increased by chronological overlaps between the life-spans 
of Old-World civilizations belonging to diferent generations. 
Egyptiac Civilization, for instance, was galvanized, as we have seen, by 
the successive impacts of Hyksos, ‘Sea Peoples’, Assyrians, Persians, 
and Macedonians into going on living so long beyond its normal expecta- 
tion of life that it encountered as contemporaries, not only two civili 
tions of its own generation—the Sumeric and the Minoan—but also 
four civilizations of the next generation: the Babylonic, Hittite, Syriac, 
and Hellenic, 

Again, the civilizations belonging to this second generation in the 
Old-World series did not all come to birth or all go into dissolution at 
exactly the same date, The Babylonic, Indic, and Hittite civilizations 
seemed to have emerged from a post-Sumeric interregnum in the 
fourteenth century 2.c.; the Syriac and Hellenic civilizations emerged 
from a post-Minoan interregnum in the twelfth century B.C; and the 
‘emergence of the Sinic Civilization might have to be dated as late as the 
ninth or the eighth century B.C. if it proved to have been preceded by a 
distinctively separate Shang Culture whose universal state had gone 
into dissolution in either the twelfth or the eleventh century B.C., accord- 
ing to our choice between two alternative traditional Sinic chronologies. 
‘The dates at which these six Old-World civilizations of the second 
generation went into dissolution were still farther removed from one 
another than the dates of their births. While the Hittite Civilization was 
overwhelmed as early as the twelfth millennium Bc. by the very 
Völkerwanderung that preceded the Hellenic and the Syriac Society's 
emergence, the F 


labylonic Society did not go into dissolution till the 
first century of the Christian Era, the Sinic Society not till the second 
century of the same era, and the Hellenic Society not till the fourth 
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century. As for the Syriac and Indic societies, they lived on, like the 
Egyptiac, beyond their normal expectation of life, and this for the same 
reason. The course of their disintegration was interrupted by the impact. 
of an alien society, and this interruption, in which the intruder was the 
Hellenic Society in both cases, prolonged the life of the Indic Society 
into the fifth century of the Christian Era and the life of the Syriac 
Society into the tenth century.' In consequence, the Syriac Society 
encountered as contemporaries not only one civilization of an older 
generation than its own—the Egyptiac—and other civilizations of its 
‘own generation—the Hellenic, Babylonic, and Indic—but also some of 
the civilizations of the succeeding generation—the Western Christian, the 
Orthodox Christian both in its main body and in its Russian offshoot, 
the Hindu, and the main body of the Far Eastern Society. 

‘Moreover, some of the debris of disintegrating civilizations of the 
second generation in the Old World had been preserved, as we have seen, 
in a ‘fossilized’ state. The oldest example was the fossil of the Hittite 
Civilization which had survived, after that society's premature extinc- 
tion, astride the Taurus and Antitaurus mountain ranges in South- 
Eastern Anatolia and Northern Syria. These fossil remains of the 
Hittite Society were eventually absorbed into the bodies social of the 
Syriac and Hellenic societies, but other extinct civilizations had left 
fossils that were still extant at the time of writing. The Jews and Parsces 
and the Nestorian, Monophysite, and Monothelete Christians were 
fossils of the Syriac Civilization deposited in two strata representing two 
stages in an encounter between the Syriac Society and Hellenism in the 
course of the Syriac Society's disintegration, while the Hinayanian 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Cambodia and the Tantric 
Maha; Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia were similar fossils 
representing corresponding stages in the parallel history of an Indic 
Society whose disintegration had likewise been interrupted and re- 
tarded by an encounter with the same Hellenic intruder. 

"These fossils had survived to encounter, as contemporari i 
tions that had not emerged until after the death of those ci by 
which the fossils themselves had been precipitated. The fossil of the 
Hittite Civilization, for instance, had lingered on to encounter the Syriac, 
Babylonic, and Hellenic civilizations; the Jewish relicof the Syriac 
zation had encountered the Arabic Muslim, Iranic Muslim, Orthodox 
Christian, and Western civilizations; the Parsces had encountered the 
Hindu, Iranic Muslim, and Western civilizations; the Nestorians had 
‘encountered not only the same three civilizations as the Parsees, but 
the Arabic Muslim and Far Eastern civilizations and the Tantric 
Mahayanian fossil of the Indic Civilization as well; the Monophysites 
had encountered the Arabic Muslim, Orthodox Christian, Western, 
and Hindu civilizations; the Monotheletes, the Arabic Muslim, Orthodox 
Christian, and Western; the Hinayanian relics of the Indic Civilization 

+ Reckoning the interregnum following the break-up of a restored Syriac universal 
atate to have Begun, inthe domain ofthe fAbbasd Caliphate, with the Fatimid Katima 
esten occupation of Baypein A D. 960, and in the domain of the Andalusian U! 
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had encountered the Hindu, Far Eastern, Western, and Arabic; the Tan- 
tric Mahayanian Buddhists had encountered the Hindu, Far Eastern, 
Western, and Iranic. 

‘This long list of multiple collisions and contacts does not tell the 
whole tale of encounters to which a ‘fossil’ had been one of the parties. 
In the histories of the Syriac and the Indic Civilization, for example, in 
which fossils had been deposited during the lifetime of the society in 
strata representing stages in an encounter between this society and an 
intrusive Hellenism, the divers fossil forms that the victimized society 
had assumed under the impact of an alien social force had in either case 
had subsequent encounters with a later form that the same society had 
assumed in the act of eventually the alien intruder. The Jewish 
and Parsee fossils and the Nestorian, Monophysite, and Monothelete 
Christian fossils of the Syriac Society all encountered the Syriac Society 
itself in its last phase under the régime of an Islamic Caliphate that was 
a post-Hellenic resumption of the Achaemenian Empire. Similarly, the 
Hinayanian Buddhist and the Tantric Mahayanian Buddhist fossils of 
the Indic Society encountered the Indic Society itself in its - 
ing last phase under the régime of a Hindu Guptan Empire that was a 
post-Hellenic resumption of the Empire of the Mauryas. 

In these two cases we see an encounter between contemporaries taking 
place within the bosom of a single society between different sub- 
societies into which this society has articulated itself, and this "internal 
type of encounter is not represented solely by cases in which one of the 
Parte to it ie a fossil. In studying the growths of civilizations, we have 

found" that the regular social process through which a growing society 
advances from one stage fa its growth to mote i 2 cool ie 
ment in which a creative individual or minority first withdraws from 
the common life of the society, then works out, in seclusion, a solution 
for some problem with which the society as a whole is confronted, and 
re-enters into communion with the rest of the society in order to 
help it forward on its road by imparting to it the results of the creative 
work which the temporarily secluded individual or minority has accom- 
plished during the interval between withdrawal and return. Manifestly 
the impact of the returning creative individual or minority on the un- 
creative rank-and-file of the society within whose bosom the process of 
withdrawal-and-return occurs is another form of encounter between 
contemporaries in which the parties are all members of a single civiliza- 
tion, Cases in point, which have come to our attention already? are the 
“Ionization” of the Hellenic Society, in the transition from a first to a 
second chapter of its growth, through the impact of a temporarily 
secluded Tonia creative minority on the rest of the Helenie body social; 
the ‘Atticization’ of the same Hellenic Society, in the transition from the 
second to a third chapter of its growth, by the similar impact ofa 1i 
wise temporarily secluded Athenian creative minority; the ‘Ttalianiza- 
tion of the Western Society, in the transition from a second to a third 
chapter of its growth, by the impact of a temporarily secluded Nor 
Tudlan creative minority, and the “Anglicization of the same Western 
1 In TIL ik 248-377- ? In II. i 336-63. 
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Society, in the transition from the third to a fourth chapter of its growth, 
by the impact of a temporarily secluded English creative minority. 

Such encounters within the bosom of a single society are auti 
instances of the phenomenon of contact between contemporaries, 
whether the internal articulation of the society which makes this type of 
encounter possible has been produced by the withdrawal of a creative 
individual or minority or by the precipitation of a fossil. We have also 
still to take note of a further set of encounters between contemporaries 
of the more usual kind, in which the parties to the encounters are 
ifferent civilizations and not merely different representatives of a single 
civilization, 

‘The last factor that had multiplied the number of geographical en- 
counters between different contemporary societies had been the fusion 
of the New-World with the Old-World group as a result of the conquest 
of the Ocean by the Western Christian Civilization in the ‘modern’ 
chapter of its history (currebat circa A.D. 1475-1875). The impact of this 
 Old-World society on the Mexic, Yucatec, and Andean societies across. 
the Atlantic had been the first notable case, if not the first known case, of 
‘inter-hemispheric’ contact. 

‘This achievement of the Modern Western Civilization is an historical 
landmark; and it may give us a clue to finding our point of entry into the 
historical maze that we have undertaken to explore. 

‘When, in the course of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, 
‘West European mariners mastered the technique of oceanic navi 
they thereby won a means of physical access to all the inhabited and 
habitable lands on the face of the planet; and their conquest of the 
Ocean had in fact resulted, by the time of writing, in the establishment 
of contact between a Western Society that had originated on the North 
Atlantic seaboard of the Old World and all other living societies—not 
‘excluding those primitive societies that, before Western explorers tracked 
them down, had been secluded in a virtual isolation in such natural 
fastnesses as the tropical forests in the heart of Africa, Borneo, and New 
Guinea, the jungle-clad mountains in the borderand between India 
China, and Tibet, and the uninviting extremities of Asia and South 
America: an Arctic North-Eastern Siberia and an Antarctic Tierra del 
Fuego? In the lives of all these other living societies the impact of the 
West had come to be the paramount social force and ‘the Western 
‘Question’ had come to be the fateful issue. As the Western pressure on 
them had increased—and, so far, it had been increasing in a geometrical 
progression of growing severity ther lives had been turned upside 
down; and it was not only the frail social fabric of the surviving primi 

1 The posibility that, in a pre-Columbian Age, the Plains Indians of North America 
Jud srndy borrowed the composite bow itr in Old. Word Burnt Nomad fece 
in noticed on p. 638, below 
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tive societies that had been pulverized; the living non-Western civiliza- 
tions had been convulsed, and even the petrified fossils of a previous 
generation of civilizations had been corroded, by this literally world- 
wide revolution of Western origin, The Western Society alone had 
appeared at first to remain unaffected, in its own life, by the havoc that 
it was thus making of the rest of the World; but, within the lifetime of 
the writer of this Study, one of the encounters between the West and its 
onterporaries had come to darken the horizon of the Western Society 
itself. 

The dominating role in Western affairs that had thus come to be 
played by a collision between the West and a foreign body social was 
2 novel feature in recent Western history; and the date at which this 
new situation had arisen could be established with some precision by a 
reading of the index of power politics. From the failure of the second. 
Ottoman assault on Vienna in A.D. 1683 to the defeat of Germany in the 
General War of A.D. 1939-45, the West as a whole had been so over- 
whelmingly superior in power to the rest of the World in the aggregate" 
that the fluctuations in a balance of power between Great Powers that 
were all either Western or Westernized in their culture had been the 
most important military, political, and economic phenomena in the 
World during that quarter of a millennium ? Throughout that period 
the Western Powers virtually had nobody to reckon with outside their 
own circle, and, on the material plane, the destiny of all Mankind outside 
that circle was therefore determined, in that age, by the course of the 
mutual relations between those Western Powers. This Western mono- 
poly of power in the World came to an end, however, when, after the 
war of A.D. 1939-45, Germany's bid for world domination, which had 
Eeen the previous Lamatio inthe play of power politics, gave place to 
the new Leitmotiv of a competition lor the same prize between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. In itself, of course, this reversal of 
the relation between the two principal victors in a war in which their 
principal adversary had suffered a crushing defeat was an incident in the 
play of political dynamics that, so far from being unusual, might have 
been predicted as almost inevitable in the light of past precedents, A 
drastic change in the balance was always apt to be reflected in a corres- 
pondingly drastic change in the constellation of political forces. If, how- 
ever, we go beyond this rather superficial consideration of the formal 
dynamics of the Balance of Power to take account of the characters of 
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the dramatis personae, we shall see that, in one vital point, the re- 
alinement of political forces in and after A.D. 1945 was different in kind 
from any previous alinement since the Ottoman Empire's fall out of the 
race for world power in A.D. 1683. After 1945, for the first time since 
1683 in the histories of the West and of the World, one of the protagon- 
its in power politics was once again a Power of a non-Western com- 
plexion. 

‘There was, it is true, an ambiguity, that has come to our notice in 
previous contexts," in the relation of both the Soviet Union and the 
‘Communist ideology to the Western Civilization. 

‘The Soviet Union was the political heir of a Petrine Russian Empire 
which had become a voluntary convert to the Western way of life at the. 
turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and had participated 
thereafter in the Western game of power politics as a proselyte admitted 
on a tacit understanding that he would abide by the accepted Western 
rules. Communism, again, was in origin, like Liberalism? and Fascism, 
one of the secular ideologies that had arisen in the Modern West as sub- 
stitutes for a Christianity which the West had, in effect, discarded, And 
thus, from one point of view, the competition which, since A.D. 1945, 
had arisen between the Soviet Union and the United States for hege- 
mony in the World, and between Communism and Liberalism for the 
ideological allegiance of Mankind, might still be regarded as a ic 
inue Sithin te household of a Wosern Society hat had opened its 
doors to admit a Russian apostate from the civilization of Orthodox 
Christendom to become an adopted member of the Western family. 

From another point of view, however, the Soviet Union could be 
looked upon, like its Petrine predecessor, as a Russian Orthodox 
Christian universal state clinging to life in a Western dress which it had 
been led to adopt, not by any positive desire to change its cultural 
allegiance, but by its very will to go on living a distinctive life of its own 
in an Oikoumené whose cultural climate had latterly become so bleakly 
Westernized that life on Earth was now no longer possible without some 
measure of adaptation to Western ways. From the same angle of vision, 
Communism could be looked upon as an ideological substitute, not for 
Western, but for Orthodox, Christianity, in ex-Orthodox Christian 
hearts that had become so far Westernized that they had ceased to find 
their ancestral religion tenable without having lost the traditional Russian 

towards accepting any faith that was held orthodox in the 

fest. On this interpretation the failure of Liberalism, in the long run, to 
win the Russians’ allegiance would be accounted for by its being branded 
as a secular Modern Western Society's orthodox ideology, while the 
victory of Communism in Russia would be accounted for by its being 
signalized as a secular Modern Western creed which was a revolutionary 


? See III i, 200-2 and 363-5. 
2 Using the term, not in the narrower sense in which, in the nineteenth-century party 
gelten of the United Kingdom, it hadi wood for the oppo of Conservati", butin 
fhe wider meaning of the Modern Western way of life which was called Capitulam" 
by its critics and ‘ree Ente it ad 
3 From the standpoint of Christianity, of course, Liberalism, as well as Communism 
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critique of the orthodox secular Modern Western way of life and was 
therefore an abominable heresy in orthodox secular Modern Western 
eyes. On this showing, Communism would be an ideally convenient and 
attractive faith for Russians whose only recourse was to fight the Modern 
West with its own weapons in a conflict between contending civilizations 
in which the Russians were still determined not to lay down their arms, 
but in which none but Modern Western weapons were any longer of 
any avail. 

"At the time of writing, each of these two alternative interpretations of 
the spirit of Soviet Communism and the role of the Soviet Union 
manifestly expressed some measure of the truth, and at the same time it 
was still impossible to forecast whether the Westernizing or the anti- 
‘Western tendency would ultimately prevail in Russian life, Short of that, 
however, it was unquestionable that a sharp re-accentuation of the anti- 
Western tendency in Russian feeling and thought had been one conse- 

ence of the Russian Communist Revolution of A.D. 1917, and that, in 
view of the potency of this phobia in the Russian Communist éthos, the 
emergence of the Soviet Union from the General War of A.D. 1939-45 
as one of two rival World Powers had reintroduced a cultural conflict 
into a political arena which, for some 250 years past, had been reserved 
for domestic political quarrels between Powers that had, all alike, been 
of one Modern Western cultural complexion. 

At the time of writing, this duel on the political plane between the 
Soviet Union and the United States and on the cultural plane between 
‘Communism and Liberalism was beclouding the whole social horizon 
of the living generation of Mankind, Yet this concentration of the 
World's attention and apprehension on this particular encounter be- 
tween two contemporary civilizations was in no sense presumptive 
evidence that the Russo-Western conflict would continue to occupy the 
whole field, In re-engaging in their struggle against Westernization 
after having apparently long since given up the battle for lost, the 
Russians were setting an example which had already been followed by 
the Chinese and which might well be followed, in time, by the Japanese, 
Hindus, and Muslims, and even by societies that had become so deeply 
dyed with a Western colour as the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
in South-Eastern Europe and the three submerged pre-Columbian 
civilizations in the New World. The reopening of the particular issue 
between the West and Russia had, in fact, incidentally reopened the 
general issue between the West and the non-Western majority of Man- 
kind, 

‘These considerations suggest that a scrutiny of the encounters be- 
tween the Modern West and the other living civilizations might prove a 
convenient point of departure for embarking on a survey of the whole 
field of encounters between contemporaries. The next set of encounters 
that would present itselffor examination on this plan of operations would 
bethe encounters ofthenon-Western living civilizations with one another. 
‘And, when we had thus completed our review of encounters between all 
civilizations still alive, the obvious next step—if our plan had justified 
itself by its results so far—would be to single out, among civilizations 
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now extinct, those which, at some stage in their history, had made on. 
their neighbours an impact comparable to the West's impact on its com- 
temporaries—even though, in these earlier cases, the action might not 
have been literally world-wide. On these lines we might find ourselves 
able to work our way into the heart of the thicket, break up the tangled 
terrain into manageable tracts, and piece together a general map 
landscape by surveying each tract in tun. "without committing ourselves 
to examining every single encounter between contemporary civilizations 
that had found its way into our inventory." 

If we follow this plan by starting operations with the set of encounters 
to which the Modern Western Society had been a party, there is, how- 
ever, still one preliminary point to be settled, We have still to determine 
the date at which the ‘modern’ chapter of Western history begins. 

‘Non-Western observers would date its beginning from the moment 
when the first Western ships made a landfall on their coasts; for, in 
non-Western eyes, Homo Occidentalis, like Life itself according to one 
‘Modern Western scientific hypothesis, was a creature of marine origin. 
Far Eastern scholars, for example, when they set eyes on their first 
specimens of Western humanity in the Age of the Ming, labelled the 
new arrivals ‘South Sea Barbarians’ on the evidence of their immediate 
geographical provenance and their apparent level of culture. In this and 
other encounters the ubiquitous Modern Western mariners went through 
a series of rapid metamorphoses in their human victims’ bewildered eyes. 
‘At their first landing, they looked like harmless marine animalculae of a 
previously unknown breed; soon they revealed themselves, by their 
aggressive behaviour, to be savage sea-monsters; and finally they proved 
10 be predatory amphibians who, unhappily for Mankind, were as 
mobile on dry land as in their own element. This marine epiphany of a 
Protean carnivore marks the beginning of the Modern Age of Western 
history from a non-Western point of view; and this chronological 
reckoning in the objective terms of the Modern West's impact on the rest. 
of the World tallies closely with the Modern West's own dating of its 

jenesis in the subjective terms of a psychological break, in Modern 
Western souls, with the Modern Wests own past. 

From the Modern West's own point of view, its modernity had begun 
at the moment when Western Man had thanked, not God, but himself 
that he was as different a being from his ‘medieval’ predecessor as the 
Pharisee claimed to be from the publican in the parable.” The cultural 
Bhatssom of he Modern Western peoples on the Atlantic seaboard of 

Jurope dated, like their technological conquest of the Ocean, from the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, and we 
can name the objective revolutionary event which had brought about 
this subjective revolution in an ocean-faring Western Man's mind. The 
Western peoples on the Atlantic seaboard of Europe who, in the sixteenth 
century, launched out on the face of the deep and made their way as far 
cane epunenseden pp: bc above in which one of the 
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and wide as its waters could carry them took the same contemptuous 
view of their own fifteenth-century ancestors as the fifteenth-century 
Italians had taken of these Transalpine and Transmediterranean Western 
contemporaries of theirs when they had stigmatized them as ‘barbarians’ ; 
and the sixteenth-century Spaniards, Portuguese, French, English, and 
Dutch had in fact taken over this point of view from its Italian origina- 
tors. They had taken it over as part of their reception of a local Italian 
form of the Western culture that had differentiated itself during the later 
Middle Ages.? It was in virtue of this Italianization that these sixteenth- 
century Westerners beyond the bounds of Italy had become conscious 
of a breach of cultural continuity between themselves and their own. 
immediate local predecessors, and this conversion of the non-Italian 
‘Western peoples to the Italians’ way of life had likewise occurred at the 
turn of the ith and sixteenth centuries. 

Our criteria thus agree in supporting the traditional dating of the emer- 
gence of the Modern Western World in the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century. The Italianization of a ‘barbarian’ majority of the Western 
Society, the converts’ repudiation of their pre-Italianate past, and 
the conquest of the Ocean by the Italianized Western peoples on the 
Atlantic seaboard of Europe all occurred in this generation. On this 
Showing, we need not hesitate to secep this, date se marking the 
emergence of a Modern Western Society that had proceeded to make an 
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impact on all the rest of Mankind, In the light of this chronological 
conclusion, however, we may prognosticate that, however well this 
literally world-wide impact of the West may serve our turn as a bull 
dozer’ for forcing an entry into the historical jungle of intertwined 
cultural entanglements which we have set ourselves to explore, it will 
be of les aval for our purpose when we pase on from this preliminary 
survey of the facts to our ulterior enterprises of attempting to analyse, 
first the plot of the play, and then the process of psychological action 
and reaction in the relations between the actors 

In these two inquiries, Time is of the essence of the problem, since 
the psychological reverberations of collisions between contemporary 
societies do not produce their ultimate social effects until they have 
travelled down below the upper surface of the Psyche—over which the 
conscious Will and Intellect skate as swiftly as water-spiders on the 
surface of an unfathomable tarn—and have stirred the obstinately slow- 
moving depths of the underlying abyss of the Subconscious. However 
quickly the conscious element in the psyche of a human being whose 
social environment has been disturt T the impact of alien cultural 
influences may succeed in adjusting its thought and action to the new 
social predicament that the impact has produced, this superficial re- 
orientation is not effective in itself, since the Intellect alone, moves 
nothing; while the Will is only effective to the degree in which it 
med in inducing the. [en Reservoir of the Psyche to lend 
itself to the Will's aim by suffering the Will to draw upon this amor- 
phous yet exclusive source of aie energy and to put it to work by 
canalizing it into a deliberate effort to attain some definite objective. 
‘The pace at which the subconscious element in the Psyche habitually 
moves is thus not merely the limiting, but the governing, factor in the 
determination of the time that an encounter between two contemporary 
civilizations will take, from first to last, to work itself out; and the usual 
‘Time-scale of the workings of the Subconscious in this province of the 
realm of social life had been of a much higher order of magnitude than 
the 450 years which, atthe time of writing, was the utmost length of time 
during which the of the Modern West had so far been making 
itself felt in the life of any of its contemporaries. 

‘The relative shortness of a span of not more than four and a half ce 
turies in this particular social and psychological context becomes mani 
fest as soon as we turn our attention from the set of encounters in whic! 
a living Modern Western Society had been engaged with other living 
societies to encounters in which a living historian could feel confident 
that he was in a position to know the whole story because the parties to 
these encounters were none of them any longer alive. 

If we measure off the history of the impact of the Modern West on 
its contemporaries, down to the time of writing, against the history of 
the impact of the Hellenic Civilization, in the corresponding chapter of 
its history, on the Hittite, Syriac, Egyptiac, Babylonic, Indic, and Sinic 
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societies, and if, for purposes of this chronological comparison, we 
quate, as we reasonably may,! Alexander's crossing of the Hellespont 
in 334 B.c. with Columbus's crossing of the Atlantic in A.D. 1492, the 
four and a half centuries that bring us down to the year A.D. 1952 in the 
‘Modern Western record will bring us, in the equivalent ‘Modern 
Hellenic’ record, to the year A.D. 126; and this date is only a few years 
later than the probable date of the correspondence on the question of 
policy towards the Christians which passed between the Younger Pliny 
and the Emperor ‘Trajan when Pliny was serving as the Emperors 
special high commissioner in the Roman imperial province of Bithynia 
and Pontus. 

Tn a Hellsing World eariy in the second century of the Christian 
Era the Christian Church loomed no larger, in the sight of an Hellenically 
educated dominant minority, than the Bahi't and Ahmadi sects? were 
ring in the sight of the corresponding elass in a Westerizing World 
mid-way through the twentieth century. In a generation in which the 
supremacy of a sceptical phil was ‘palpable and audible’ on the 
Intellect! surface of Holnie lc, what radom Helene could have 
divined that, in a subconscious psychic abyss below the seemingly well- 
founded basis of his own philosophical Weltanschauung, a 'determina- 
tion’ was ‘slowly maturing’ in the hearts of the people of his world ‘to 
put themselves under the authority of a new dogma’, and that this slow 
long-term spiritual tendency was moving, with a current as powerful as 
it was imperceptible, towards a triumph of Christianity over Hellenism 
within two hundred years of Pliny's and Trajan's day? This historical 

lel—and it is a legitimate one—indicates how utterly the future 
might be hidden in AD. 1952 from the mental vision of a Western 
geudent of the impact of the fest on the World who happened to have 
been born only four hundred years after the beginning of this set 
encounters betweea living civilizations, 

Moreover, our parallel en a Modern Western and an analogous 
Hellenic impact on a contemporary world gives us the further indication 
that, in reckoning the Modern Western impact to have been at work 
for some four hundred and fifty years down to the time of writing, we 
have been operating with a figure that represents a maximum and is 
considerably higher than the average. 

Tt was only in the impact of Western Christendom on the indigenous 
civilizations of the New World that the equivalent of Al s con- 
quest of the Achaemenian Empire had occurred at a corresponding date 
in the Time-chart of Western history. The Spaniards’ conquest of 
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Mexico and the rest of Central America in and after A.D. 1521, and of the. 
Inca Empire and the rest of the Andean World in and after AD. 1533, 
had corresponded in its date, as well as in the crude violence of its 
physical force and the shattering subyersiveness of its psychological 
effect, to the conquest of the E, Syriac, and Babylonic worlds by 
‘Alexander's Macedonians. In the World as a whole, however, the mari- 
time expansion of the Modern West had had to pay for its ubiquity by 
being slower in taking political and cultural effect than the overland 
expansion of a post-Alexandrine Hellenism, While the comparatively 
fragile civilizations of the New World had been overwhelmed at the frst 
‘onset of the militant landing-parties from ocean-going Spanish ships, 
not one single province of one single non-Western civilization in the 
Old World had been conquered, more Alesandrino by Western force of 
arms before the campaigns (gerebantur A.D. 1757-69) which had resulted 
in the British East India Company's acquiring a virtual sovereignty over 
Bengal and Bihar, and it had not been till the launching of a Briish 
offensive against the Marithas on all Indian fronts in A.D. 1803 that any 
Modern Western empire-builders on non-Western ground east of the 
Atlantic had made lightning conquests on the scale of Alexander of 
‘Macedon’s sweep from the Hellespont to the Caspian Gates in 334-330 
B.C. or Demetrius of Bactria's sweep over Northern India in 183 B.C. 
Furthermore, when we pass on from the spectacle of the forcible 
imposition of an alien civilization through acts of military conquest to 
consider the voluntary reception of it through a process of cultural con- 
version, we find that, in this field, the duration of the process down to 
the year A.D. 1952 had been, in the Old World, not 450 years, but some 


250 at the longest. 
‘The attempts of Western intruders in the Early Modern Age of 
Western history to te an integrally Christian Western culture. 


in partibus Orientis had, in the end, all been signally defeated, after 
apparently promising tarts, by outbursts of xenophobia in the mission 
fields that had been as decisive as they had been vehement. The Japanese 
had put an end to a Western Christian cultural penetration between 
AD. 1614 and AD. 1638; the contemporary Abyssinians had taken 
llel action in the fourth decade of the seventeenth century;? the 
chinese had taken it at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It had not been till the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
that the West had begun to make peaceful cultural conquests that, by 
AD. 1952, had proved themselves more durable, at least, than the 
sixteenth-century fiascos, unwarrantable though it would still have been 
to assume that they were to prove permanent. 

‘The version of the Modern Western culture that had thus at last 
begun to make headway in the Old World, some two hundred years after 
the Western conquest of the Ocean, was not the full-blooded Western 
Christian Civilization which the Abyssinians, Japanese, and Chinese had 
rejected after making trial of it; it was a secular abstract from it, 
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strained off in a cynically negative spirit by a Iate-seventeenth-centui 
eration of Westerners who had become alienated from Christianity 
itself in their revulsion from Wars of Religion which, in the domestic life 
of Western Christendom for 150 years past, had been running an ever 
more devastating yet never any more conclusive course;? and, since an 
exotic potion is the less hard to swallow, the thinner and more tasteless 
the brew,? it is no surprise—and also assuredly no accident—that the 
ration which witnessed this spiritual revolution in the bosom of the 

'estern World should also have witnessed a revulsion in the feelings of 
Orthodox Christian peoples towards the Western culture. 

In the fifteenth century, Orthodox Christians had acquiesced in the 
political domination of the Muslim ‘Osmanlis as a less odious alternative 
than a reception of the Western Christian way of life in the then current 
religious terms of acknowledging the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Pope. Towards the close of the seventeenth century the descendants of 
these same Orthodox Christians eagerly inscribed themselves as pupils 
in a new-model Western school in which Technology had been sub- 
stituted for Theology as the obligatory principal subject. This revolution 
in the Orthodox Christian attitude towards the West in response to the 
‘West’s own revolutionary revaluation of traditional Western spiritual 
Science, was the essence of the seventeenth-century Wester cultural revolution. The 
cents out, in aci, wes nor st at ume a novelty in the ‘Western Society's 
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values would assuredly have produced some equivalent of the Petrine 
Revolution in Reis, eren if the personal genios of Peter the Great" had 
not happened to make its dramatic epiphany on the imperial throne of 
‘Muscovy at that historic moment. 

"The voluntary reception of a secularized form of the Western culture 
by the Muscovte and Ottoman Orthodox Christians towards the close 
of the seventeenth century was, however, only the harbinger of a move- 
ment in which the other non-Western societies of the Old World took 
their time over following suit. 

In the Islamic Society, for example, such trifling symptoms as a 
Dutch-inspired passing craze for growing tulips during the chapter of 
Ottoman history that had consequently won the name of ‘the Tulip 
Period’ (circa a.D. 1718-36),? and an Italian touch in the decoration of 
mosques built in the eighteenth century of the Christian Era in Con- 
stantinople, were the only portents of Westernization until the shock of 
defeat at the hands of a recently Westernized Orthodox Christian Power 
in the Great Russo-Turkish War of A.D. 1768-74 inspired Sultan Selim 
TII (imperabat A.D. 1789-1807) to attempt the serious and controversial 
enterprise of radically Westernizing the Ottoman mili stem. 
‘Thus in Ottoman history the questios of Westerization did ot become. 
a live issue till the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era, and the failure of Sultan Selim’s first essay was followed 
by nearly a century and a half of reluctant half-measures and disappoint- 
ing set-backs before the Ottoman Turkish people were moved, by the 
supreme shock of defeat in the General War of A.D. 1914-18 and its 
political and military aftermath, to commit themselves at long last to a 
‘whole-hearted adoption of the Westernization policy as the manife 
only alternative to national extinction, 

‘The Ottoman Turks who thus lagged so far behind their Serb and 
Greek Orthodox Christian subjects in taking the path of Westernization 
were, however, in the vanguard of the Muslim travellers along this 
cultural road, and were abreast, if not ahead, of the pioneer Westernizers 
in all other non-Western societies in the Old World with the one 
tion of Orthodox Christendom. In the Hindu Society the Ben 
began to open their minds to the reception of the Western Civilization 

re the close of the eighteenth century as a result of their experience 
of Western rule from A.D. 1757 onwards, but in this they were at least a 
generation ahead of any other Hindu people, and the Westernization of 
the Hindu Society as a whole did not set in until after the political 
reunification of India under a Western ràj in the course of the nineteenth 
As for the Far Eastern Society, the reception of the Western 
Civilization did not begin before the fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century in China, and not before the sixth decade of the same century 
in Japan. In the year A.D. 1952 the re-opening of Japan's doors to the 
West in A.D, 1854, after a lock-out that had lasted for 216 years (A.D. 
1638-1854), was not yet a century old. 

The relative lowness of these figures in the chronology of the living 
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non-Western civilizations’ encounters with the Modern West up to date 
comes out when we turn to consider the chronology of the cultural 
relations between a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilization and its con- 
temporaries, 

At the time of writing in the twentieth century of the Christian Era. 
this encounter between the World and Hellenism was manifestly long 
since over, so that it was possible for the historian to follow the whole 
story of it from beginning to end and to ascertain how long it had taken 
for each of the divers consequences of the encounter to work itself out; 
and, when the twentieth-century observer felt his way back into the past 
in quest of the latest discernible cultural interactions between Hellenism 
and other civilizations, he did not have to probe deeper than the twelfth 
century of the Christian Era in order to strike the historical evidence for 
yrhich he was prospecting. In that century both the Far Eastern World 
in the last days lorthern Sung in China and of ‘the 
Cloistered Emperors’ in Japan! and the Syriac World in the last days 
of the successor-states of a foundered Umayyad Caliphate in Andalusia 
and a foundered ‘Abbasid Caliphate in South-Western Asia and Egypt 
were still reacting to the impact of Hellenism with a vigour that leaves 
no room for doubt. In the Far East in that age the visual arts were still 
being inspired by the abiding influence of an Hellenic art which, travel- 
ling at the heels of an Alexander of Macedon and a Demetrius of Bactria, 
had continued, long after these Hellenic conquerors’ empires had passed 
away, to radiate into regions where the eat had never been shaken by 
the tramp of the Phalanx; and in the Syriac World of the same age an 
Hellenic philosophy and science that had come to maturity in the mind of 

"s preceptor Aristotle were working in Oriental minds through 
the medium of the Arabic language with a creatively stimulating effect 
which Hellenism had never been able to exert, at ths deep cultural 
level, during a previous millennium of Hellenic military and political 
domination? under which the minds of the Hellenic rulers’ non- 
Hellenic subjects had been prejudiced against the reception of the 
intellectual fruits of the Hellenic genius by 2 resentment at the presence 
in their midst of an alien intruder who had thrust his civilization upon 
them by force of arms, 

"Thus in the Syriac as well as in the Far Eastern World the influence 
of Hellenism in the twelfth century of the Christian Era was still not 
only vigorous but also fruitful; and this important last phase in the 
history of the encounter between a post-Alexandrine Hellenism and 
these two other civilizations was working itself out some fifteen hundred 

rears after Alexander's crossing of the Hellespont in the year 334 B.C. 
Tad inaugurated this episode in the story of Helleno-Syriac relations, 
and some 1,350 years after Demetrius’s passage of the Hindu Kush in 
183 n.c, had started a train of historical developments that had resulted 
in the transit of Greek art, in the service of the Mahāyāna, from the 


\chaemenian Empire in the 
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of the ‘Taurus in the seventh century of the Christian 
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‘banks of the Jumna to the banks of the Yellow River. To arrive at corres- 
ponding stages in the uncompleted histories of the encounters between. 
the Modern West and its living contemporaries, a twentieth-century 
student of contacts between civilizations would have to cast forward 
into the Future some 1,200 years beyond his own day, considering 
that the history of a contact between the Modern West and Orthodox 
Christendom, which had begun in the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era, would run into the thirty-second century if it were to 
attain the Time-span of 1,500 years that had been the duration of 
the encounter between Hellenism and the Syriac Civilization, while the 
history of a contact between the Modern West and Japan which, in 
the writer’s generation, was still less than a hundred years old, would 
run into the same thirty-second century if it was to have the 1,350 years" 
duration of the encounter between Hellenism and the Indic Civilization, 

On the index of this Time-scale we can estimate the measure of a 
twentieth-century observer's inability to foresee the ultimate psycho- 
logical effects of the impacts of the Modern Western Civilization upon its 
living contemporaries, when we consider how much of what this same 
twentieth-century observer did know about the ultimate psychological 
effects of the corresponding impacts of a post-Alexandrine Hellenism 
would have been unknown to him if, instead of his being able to watch 
the whole story unfolding itself over a Time-span of a minimum 
length of 1,350 years and a maximum of 1,500, the accident of his 
own position in the chronological series had confronted him with the 
mental iron curtain of the human mind’s ignorance of the Future at a 
date not much farther removed than two and a half centuries from the 
beginning of this fifteen-hundred-years-long tale, 

f latter-day students of History had been thus compelled to confine 
their historical vision of the impact of Hellenism within this narrow 
chronological compass of one quarter of a millennium, then, in that 
imaginary situation—as they could see, in the light of the knowledge 
which they actually commanded—not only the last phase but all other 
really momentous incidents in the story would have been still lying 
beyond their range of historical vision. On a range as short as 250 years 
the beginning, as well as the end, of the influence of Hellenic philosophy 
and science on Arabic philosophy and science, and of Hellenic art on 
Chinese and Japanese art, would still have been hidden below their 
historical horizon, and so would the final liquidation of Hellenic rule on. 
Syriac by Arab force of arms in the seventh century of the 
Christian Era, which, as we have seen, was the psychologically requisite 
prelude to a hearty reception of Greek thought in Arabic dress by Syriac 
minds. On these thus imaginarily blinkered latter-day observers’ side of 
the close confines of their field of vision, they would just have caught a 
glimpse of the earliest violent Oriental reactions against an Hellenic 
political domination—the infiltration of the Parni into Parthia in the 
third century 3.0.; the more militant anti-Hellenic insurrections in 
Egypt and Judaea in the second century n.c.; and the subsequent collapse 
of the Seleucid Power—without having been able to guess either that, 
in the last century B.C, Rome was going to consolidate the political 
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heritage of the Seleucids and the Ptolemies west of the Euphrates or 
that, after Syria and Egypt had thus been retained under Hellenic 
qe for a further goo years as provinces of the Roman Empire, 
Roman rule south of the Taurus would eventually be liquidated in its 
turn by a feat of Arab arms as abruptly as the Achaemenian Empire had 
been liquidated by a feat of Macedonian arms at the inauguration of this 
historical episode, a thousand years back, 

‘More than that, these chronologically handicapped Western students 
of History would have remained uninitiated into the most important of 
all the consequences that the impact of a post-Alexandrine Hellenism 
was to bring in its train; for they would have had hardly an inkling of the 
religious response which, at the point in the story where an imaginary 
mental iron curtain cut their vista off, the Orientals were about to make 
to an Hellenic military challenge. What observer— Greek or Jew, Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond or free'—could have guessed, if he had been 
born into a Hellenizing World no later than 250 years after Alexander's 
passage of the Hellespont, that the intellectual infuence of Hellenic 
thought on Oriental minds was to be long anticipated in date, and 
utterly eclipsed in importance as measured by its effect on the terrestrial 
destiny of Mankind, by a spiritual influence of Oriental religion on 
Hellenic souls? How could any observer have foreseen, from so prema- 
ture a chronological station, that there would be, not only a change of 
plane, from the political to the cultural level, and a of éthos, 
from violence to gentleness, in the encounter between the Hellenes and 
their Oriental victims, but also a reversal in the roles of the actors—a 
reversal in which the initiative would pass from the Hellenic to the 
Oriental side? 

‘This turning of the tables inthe subsequent history of the relations 
between victors who had won their battle, and vanquished who had lost 
theirs, on the material plane of physical force was a more marvellous 
victory than any ever won by an Alexander of Macedon or a Demetrius 
of Bactria or a S'ad b. abi Waqqis or an ‘Amr b. al- As, just because it 
was not gained over adversaries in a counter-offensive, stimulated by a 
thirst for a revanche, after the pattern of the ‘holy war’ in which Amosis 
expelled the Hyksos from the Delta or the Ming the Mongols from 
China-within-the-Wall, The Oriental evangelists of the higher religions 
succeeded in taking their Hellenic military conquerors spiritually captive 
because they approached them, not with animus, as enemies to be 
overthrown, but with love, as souls to be saved. Alexander of Macedon's 
military conquest of the Achaemenian Empire and Demetrius of 
Bactria’s pounce upon the Maurya Rij received this rejoinder in a 

that ignored the argument of the sword when Kanishka was 
converted to the Mahāyäna some two and a half centuries after Deme- 
trius's military exploit, and Constantine to Christianity some six and a 
half centuries after Alexander's similar triumph over Darius. To trans- 
late the story from personal into institutional terms, we may say that the 
Catholic Mahāyāna was the Indic Society's reply to the Bactrian Greek 
and Kushan empires, and the Catholic Christian Church the Syriac 
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Society's reply to the Seleucid and Roman empirés. These universal 
Medis miS the new rocks of croton hat bere generated by the 
impacts of Hellenism on the Indic and Syriac worlds; and the average 
of the lengths of time that the peripeteia took to work itself out from 
Demetrius's day to Kanishka’s and from Alexander's to Constantine's 
‘was, as will be noticed, just about twice as long as the longest contact, up 
to date, between the Modern West and any of its living Contemporaries. 
"The course of the m and therefore known encounters between a 
post-Alexandrine Hellenism and its Syriac and Indic sisters did not 
warrant any presumption that the still untransacted future passages in 
the encounters of the Modern West with other living civilizations would 
follow the same course or anything like it. There were, however, two 
expectations which this historical parallel might perhaps legitimately 
suggest. The first was that the two hundred and fifty years during which 
the Modern West had been making its impact, up to date, on Orthodox 
Christendom were likely to prove in retrospect to be a small instalment 
of the whole story by comparison with the length of the instalments 
which, at that date, were still due to follow. ‘The second legitimate 
expectation, in the light of the Hellenic precedent, was that, however 
widely the denouement of the play in which the Modern West was the 
protagonist might differ from that of the Hellenic drama in substance, 
it was likely at least to resemble it in the subjective point of being an 
outcome that would have been utterly surprising to a spectator wi 
ticket had actually admitted him to witness the performance of only the 
first act. The astonishment that a miraculous ‘pre-view’ of the dramatic 
situation in the thirty-second century would have produced in the mind 
of a twentieth-century observer of an historical drama entitled ‘the World 
and the West’ might be augured by imagining what the feelings of the 
Hellenic phil her-historian Poseidonius of Apamea (vit circa 
135-51 B.C.) would have been if he could have foreseen the state of the 
relations between the Syriac Civilization and Hellenism in the succes- 
sive generations of Constantine (imperabat A.D. 306-337), Mu'iwiyah 
(imperabat a.D. 661-680), and Avicenna (vivebat A.D. 980-10 
this showing, a twentieth-century student of human affare might 
‘expect to find the history of the encounters between the Modern West 
and its contemporaries comparatively unilluminating, for the same 
feason that had condemned the domestic history of the Western Civili 
zation to be comparatively unilluminating for a study of the species of 
societies of which it was one representative." An imperfect specimen is 
manifestly not the best choice for the purposes of scientific observation 
and research; and, in the science of human affairs, there is this blemish 
of imperfection in any historical episode in which less than the whole 
story is within the historian’s knowledge. Thus, while twentieth-century 
Western students of History might hope that the set of encounters in 
which the Modern West had been the hero—or the villain—might offer 
thema convenient starting-point for a survey of episodes of this category, 
they could not count on this still d story's proving equally 
serviceable to them thereafter in the subsequent stages of their inquiry. 
1 See Li 36-37. 
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When we pass on from a preliminary attempt to assemble the relevant. 
facts to our ulterior enterprise of trying to interpret them, our standby 
will prove to be the parallel set of encounters between a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic Civilization and its contemporaries in which a twentieth- 
century student did know the whole story as it had unfolded itself, from 

inning to end, over periods of time of a vastly greater order of magni- 
tude than 250, or even 450, years. 

The Time-span of fifteen hundred years over which the history of 
the Helleno-Syriac encounter extends, from the Hellenic conquest ofthe 
Achaemenian Empire by Alexander the Great to the Syriac reception of 
Greek thought in Arabic dress, will be shown by our survey to be a per- 
formance of unusual length; but we shall be able to draw upon the 
histories of other encounters which, though considerably shorter than 
that, had nevertheless likewise been illuminatingly longer than the 
encounters between the West and other living civilizations up to date. 
‘The encounter between the Syriac and Babylonic civilizations, for 
example, occupied some nine or ten centuries if we reckon that it began 
with Asshurnazirpal's assault on Syria in 876 B.c. and ended with 
the absorption of the mortal remains of the Babylonic Society into the 
still living tissues of the Syriac body social? in the first century of the 
Christian Era) Again, the encounter between a Medieval Western 
Christendom, an Eastern Orthodox Christendom, and the Syriac World 
occupied some seven or eight centuries if we date its beginning in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era, when the Western Christendom 
launched a general offensive against its two neighbours on a front ex- 
tending from Compostella to Edessa, and date its end at AD. 1797, 
when the liquidation of the Venetian régime in the Ionian Islands liber- 
ated the last remnant of a subject Orthodox Christian population from 
the domination of the Medieval Western Crusaders’ Italian successors. 

‘The social and psychological phenomena arising from these relatively 
Jong-drawn-out encounters will illuminate our study in later divisions 
of this Part, Our first task, however, is to carry out the operation of 
surveying the facts on the plan which we have now worked out. 
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(II) OPERATIONS ACCORDING TO PLAN 
(a) ENCOUNTERS WITH THE MODERN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
1. The Modern West and Russia." 
Russia's ‘Western Question? 

If the opening of the ‘modern’ chapter of Western history is to be 
dated at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian 
Era,? and the establishment of a Russian Orthodox Christian universal 
state in the eighth decade of the fifteenth century—which saw the politi- 
cal unification of Russian Orthodox Christendom through the incorpora- 
tion of the Republic of Novgorod into the Grand Duchy of Muscovyi— 
this outstanding political event in the history of the Orthodox Christian 
Society in Russia just anticipated the impact on Russia of the Western 
Civilization in its ‘modern’ form, and the subsequent chapter in the 
history of Russia's ‘Western Question’ was all transacted while Russia 
was in her universal state phase. 

"This ‘Western Question’ was already familiar to Russian minds in an 
older shape; for Russia's encounter with the West in and after the six- 
teenth century was not her first contact with her Western neighbour and 
sister. A previous contact, in the Medieval Age of Western history, 
which is examined separately below, had resulted, in the course of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the Christian Era, in the establish- 
ment of Western Christian Polish and Lithuanian rule over large 
stretches of the original patrimony of Russian Orthodox Christendom, 
including, besides the entire domains of the White Russian and Ukrain- 
ian peoples, a western fringe of Great Russian territory round Smolensk $ 
and the Moscow which, at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centur- 
ies, had recently become the capital of a Russian universal state had 
come, before that, to be the frontier fortress of an independent remnant 
of Russian Orthodox Christendom against a Western Christendom 
which had made those sweeping encroachments on her sister society's 

ind. This previous encounter of Russia's with a Medieval Western. 
Christendom had an aftermath in the history of Russia's subsequent 
relations with the Modern West. 

In the course of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
the Western Civilization’s hold over the Russian populations in Poland- 
Lithuania was strengthened by the cumulative cultural consequences of 
the political union of the Kingdom of Lithuania with the Kingdom of 
Poland, which was consummated in A.D. 1569,¢ and the ecclesiastical 
union of a large part of the Russian Orthodox Christian community in 
Poland-Lithuania with the Roman Catholic Church, which took place 
in AD. 1594-6. In the détached fragment of a Russian Orthodox 
Christendom that was thus clamped on to the Western World by these 
two institutional bonds, the Western culture, in a Polish dilution of its 


ps 49 and 65. 2 See pp. 114-16, above. 
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modern distillation, succeeded—largely thanks to the missionary activi 
ties of the Jesuits—in captivating the local land-owning aristocracy 
which had originally been Ukrainian, White Russian, or Lithuanian in 
nationality and Orthodox Christian or in religion. While the 
ex-Orthodox ‘who came under the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Papacy as a result of the ecclesiastical union of A.D. 1594-6 became 
members of a Uniate church which was allowed to retain most of its 
traditional rites and discipline, members of the ex-Orthodox 
nobility travelled the whole length of the ecclesiastical road to Westerni- 
zation by becoming Roman Catholics of the Latin Rite, 

At the same time the political sovereignty over ex-Russian territories 
in which the Modern Western Civilization was gaining these converts 
was one of the stakes ina fluctuating military contest between a Russian 
universal state and a succession of Continental European Western 
Powers, In another connexionit. has already been pointed out that, at 
the moment when an ovnerless East Roman Imperial mantle was falling 
about a Muscovite Grand Duke's shoulders as a consequence of the 
capture of Constantinople by the ‘Osmanlis in A.D. 1453, the Russian 
recipients of this ideological legacy from ‘the Second Rome’ were so 
eris preoccupied with the immediate task of arresting the advance 
of a Western aggressor who was already at their gates, and with the 
ulterior aspiration of eventually liberating the adjacent Russian Ortho- 
dox Christian populations which had fallen under a Western domination, 
that they were deaf to sly Western suggestions that they should assert 
their title to their East Roman Imperial heritage by challenging an 
Ottoman domination over non-Russian Orthodox Christian people’ 
who were sundered from Muscovy by the double barrier of the Eurasian 
Steppe? and the Black Sea, Meanwhile, at the western approaches to 

+ See the citation from Obolensky and the quotation from Sumner in VI. vil 37, 
PT'On the agenda of Muscovite statesmen the fist busines was to challenge the West- 
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Moscow, the ‘irrepressible conflict’ between Muscovy and the West over 
the alle E of White Russia and the Ukraine went on for some five 

from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
whisk sak th high tide of Lithuania’s expansion at the Russian 
Orthodox Christendonrs expense, down to the close of the General 
War of A.D. 1939-45, when the annexation of Eastern Galicia to the 
Soviet Union brought back under Russian rule the last still unrecaptured 
residue of the Russian Orthodox Christian territories that had been 
conquered for the West in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by 
Polish and Lithuanian arms.? 


Channels of Western Cultural Radiation into Russia. 

‘The military and political victory which Russia thus eventually 
obtained over the West on this Continental European front was offset 
on the cultural plane by the consequent propagation of Modern 
Western influences from these semi-Westernized tracts of originally 
Russian ground into a Muscovy which had exposed herself to this 
‘Western cultural contamination by wresting one after another of the 
infected territories out of the hands of their Western conquerors and 
uniting them politically with a Muscovite citadel of Russian Orthodox 
Christendom which had never fallen under Western rule. The most 
important single event in this long-drawn-out process was Muscovy’ 
acquisition, in 4. 1667, of Kiev, the Ukrainian city which had been a 
prs- Moscovite Russia's political and cultural capital, and which, under 

olah rule, had latterly become a powerful tansmitting-station for 
Western cultural influences. Under a Polono-Jesuit dispensation at 
Kiev, even the Orthodox Christian clergy who had rejected the ecclesias- 
tical union of AD. 1594-6 had nevertheless been deeply affected by the 
culture and éthos of a Tridentine Roman Church; and, after the transfer 


of Kiev from Polish to Muscovite sovereignty, Peter the Great found 
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pliant instruments among this Western-minded Kievan Orthodox 
clergy! for carrying through the measures? by which he succeeded in 
bringing a less tractable Muscovite Orthodox Church into line with his 
own Westernizing policy. 

This originally Russian but latterly semi-Westernized debatable 
territory on the continental borderland between Muscovy and the 
Western World had not, however, been the principal field in which the 
encounter between Russia and the Western Civilization in its modern 
form had been taking place down to the time of writing on the morrow 
of the General War of A.D. 1939-45. For one thing, the Polish reflexion of 
the Modern Western culture was too dim—even when the rustic mirror 
had been polished up by skilful and assiduous Jesuit hands—to impress 
itself deeply on Muscovite Russian souls after the political annexation of 
this border to an expanding Muscovite Empire; and, when the process of 
Muscovite political expansion overland towards the West had gone on 
to embrace East European territories whose culture was completely 
Western in origin, the cultural effect of this political association had 
likewise been slight. During the hundred years (a.D. 1815-1915) for 
which "Congress Poland’, for example, had been linked politically with 
“All the Russias’ under the sovereignty of the Romanovs, Warsaw had 
exerted little more cultural influence on Moscow and St. Petersburg 
than Moscow and St. Petersburg had exerted during the same years on 
Warsaw. In the crucial encounter between Russia and the Modern 
West the principals on the Western side had never, so far, been the 
relatively backward representatives of the Modem Western Civilza- 
tion who were Russia's immediate continental neighbours in Eastern 
Europe; they had been those maritime peoples on the European shores 
of the Atlantic who, t the turn of the Benth and sixteenth centuries, 
had taken over from the North Italians the leadership of the Western 
World and had initiated its successive enterprises in the modern chapter 
of its history. 

This latterly dominant group of maritime Western countries had 
come to include not only those in Western Europe, but also Russia’s 
immediate maritime neighbours along the east coast of the Baltic, from 
Courland to Finland inclusive, who all came under Russian sovereignty 
in the course of the eighteenth century; but, though, from the time of 
Peter the Great down to the Russian Communist Revolution of A.D. 
1917, the German barons and bourgeoisie of the Baltic provinces exer- 
cised an influence on Russian life which was out of proportion to their 
numbers, the influence of the West European peoples counted for much 
more, and this influence did not merely filter into Russia through Kiev 

1 See Platonov, S.: Hinoire de la Rule der Origines d 1918 (Pai 1929, Payot), Pp- 
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and Riga; it was also conveyed direct through ports of entry which the 
Romas lnperial Government deliberately opened to receive i 

‘The earliest of these Russian water-gates for the direct reception of 
the Modern Western Civilization was the mouth of the Northern 
Dvina on the coast of the White Sea, which was reached by an English 
ship in A.D. 1553, some eleven years after the first Portuguese landfall 
on the coast of Japan.‘ The Muscovite Government responded by found- 
ing the portigwn of Archangel there in AD 1584, and the Westerners 
who entered Russia by this route established an inland outpost in ‘the 
Sloboda’? on the threshold of Moscow. The direct intercourse between 
‘Western Europe and Russia via the White Sea was thus inaugurated on 
the initiative of the West European mariners in the course of their 
sixteenth-century conquest of the Ocean, but the intensity of the in- 
fluence of the Modern Western Civilization on Russia was keyed up to a 
higher pitch when, in the oj years of the eighteenth century, the 
circuitous maritime route between Russia and Western Europe via 
Archangel was short-circuited, on Russian initiative, by the foundation 
of St, Petersburg, and when the field within which this alien influence 
was allowed to exert itself in the interior of the Russian World was 
simultaneously expanded from the narrow limits of ‘the Sloboda’ to 
embrace the entire domain of an empire which, in Peter's day, already 
stretched all the way from the Baltic to the Pacific. 


Alternative Russian Responses to the Challenge of Western Technology 
In an intercourse between Russia and the Modern West which, b 
the time of writing, bad been active for some 250 years at this high pitch 
of intensity, and, in a lower key, for some two hundred years before 
that, the plot of the drama was dictated by i interplay between 
the demonic technological prowess of the Modern Western World and 
a no less demonic determination in Russian souls to preserve Russia's 
independence against all comers. The Russians had their hearts thus 
set on the independence of their society because their minds were 
convinced of the uniqueness of Russia's destiny; and this Russian con- 
viction was something more than the common egocentric illusion that 
afflicts all societies and individuals in some degree.* The Russians’ 
Trips sense of destiny had found expression, as we have seen, in a 

ief that the mantle of Constantinople had fallen on Moscow's 
shoulders; and the pretensions of Constantinople—'the Second Rome’ 
—had been than those of Rome herself; for the pagan Roman 
Empire had believed in itself merely on the matterof lect mundane 
ground that Rome had been the ultimate victor in a competition be- 
1 The rit English landfall on the White Sea coast of Russia and the firat Portuguese 


landfall on the coast of Japan were, both alike, unintentional achievements of ships that 
bad been driven out of their courte by bad weather. 


* This Western Christian equivalent of a ghetto in pre-Petrine Muscovy bas been 
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tween the Great Powers of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic World for 
providing a disintegrating society with a universal state, whereas the 
Christian Roman Empire had fortified its Roman self-confidence with 
the transcendental Christian faith that the Orthodox Church had in- 


People’. 

Moscow's assumption of the role of a unique repository and citadel of 

Orthodony had been a cumulative proces beginning with the consolida- 
h 


tion of an effective political power through the political unification of a 
still independent remnant of Russian Orthodox Christendom in the 
eighth decade of the fifteenth century! and culminating in the acquisi- 
tion of an imposing ecclesiastical authority through the establishment of 
an autocephalous Patriarchate of Moscow in a.D, 1589;? and this cen- 
tury, which saw Muscovy thus fortified and consecrated, was also the 
century that saw the Muscovite remnant of Russian independence, in a 
domain already much reduced by Medieval Western encroachments, 
threatened more seriously than ever before by a Modern Western 
World armed with an unprecedented and unrivalled technological 
equipment. An impregnable Muscovite self-assurance thus found itself 
assailed by an irresistible Western material force, and this uncanny 
encounter presented to Russian souls a challenge to which they made 
three diverse responses. 

One Russian response was a totalitarian ‘Zealot’ reaction which found 
its typical exponents in ‘the Old Believers’. These fanatics broke with 
the official Muscovite Church and State over the question whether the 
traditional Muscovite version of Orthodox Christian ritual and discipline 
should or should not be brought into line with seventeenth-century 
Greek practice.) They obstinately refused to change one jot or tittle of 
their own parochial Muscovite custom; and the intransigence thus dis- 
played in a family quarrel within the bosom of the Orthodox Church 
declared itself, a fori, against a policy of adopting anything at all 
from a schismatic Western World.* They were unwilling to adopt even 
a Western technology in which the faint virus of a Western spiritual 
tradition was certified, on the Western exporters’ label, to have been 
thoroughly sterilized. "The Old Believers’ would not harbour this 
professediy innocuous alien technology even for the laudable purpose of 
safeguarding Holy Russia’s independence by fighting a formidable 
assailant with his own lethal weapons. 

This totalitarian ‘Zealot’ reaction in Russia to the pressure ofa Modern 
Western World was as sincere as it was logical. Trusting, as they did, 
wholly in God and not in Man, the Russian ‘Zealots’ were willing to 
stake the existence of their Russian Orthodox Christendom on their 
belief that God would faithfully save His people so long as they loyally 
kept His law; but they never came within sight of winning the power to 
put their belief to a practical test; for they remained an impotent 
minority which, when the moment came for action, was always 
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brushed aside—not because the majority did not share the ‘Zealots’? zeal 
for Russia's independence, but because they did not believe that their 
‘common aim could be attained solely through faith without works. The 
making of Russia's policy towards the Modern West never came into 
the ‘Zealots’? hands; yet, though their reaction was repressed, it was not 
without effect as a subterranean influence when the ‘exponents of an 
alternative policy were in the saddle, For example, ‘the Slavophil 
Movement’ which was one of the nineteenth-century cultural phenomena 
of the ‘Herodian’ Petrine régime, and which could be explained, in these 
"Herodian! terms, as a Russian variation on the contemporary Romantic 
Movement in the West, revealed itself at the same time, from another 
standpoint, as being a muted expression of the native Russian ‘Zealot’ 
hostility to the Western culture—a hostility which, in an age when a 
Westernizing tendency was in the ascendant in Russia, found itself 
compelled to masquerade in some Western garb or other, and therefore 
fastened upon an archaizing Western movement which was a native 
Western criticism of a latter-day industrial Western way of life 

‘The thorough-going ‘Herodianism’ which was at the opposite extreme 
of the psychological gamut from the totalitarian ‘Zealotism’ of ‘the Old 
Believers’ waa first tésnalated from aspiration into act by the genius of 
the Russian ‘Zealots’? bugbear Peter the Great.) The Petrine policy was 
to convert the Rusian Empire from a Russian Orthodox Christian 
universal state into one of the parochial states of a Modern Western 
World, in which the Russian people was to take its place as one among 
a number of Western and Westernized nations. This policy sought to 
save Russia's political independence and cultural autonomy, in a world 
in which the Modern Western way of life was the rule, by g 
sion for Russia to membership in a Westerners’ club in which eighteenth- 
century enlightened monarchs did not carry their indulgence in ‘the 
sportof kings’ beyond the pointofexercising their forces ‘by temperateand 
undecisive contests’. The modesty and practicality of these aims, which 
were the objective merits of the policy, were also, however, its inherent 
subjective weaknesses; for, from the Russian standpoint, the Petrine 
policy could be denounced as a pursuit of certain means towards Russian 
ends at the cost of sacrificing the very ends which these means pre- 
supposed, and in virtue of which alone they were of any value or sig- 
£ See UL vi. 3-3p, 
2 For this anpéct of the Modern Western Romantic Movement, see V. vi, 
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nificance in Russian eyes. In acquiescing in the Petrine policy the 
Russians were, in fact, resigning themselves to being, after all, ‘like all 
the nations’, and were implicitly renouncing Moscow's pretension to. 
the unique destiny of being the citadel of Orthodoxy: the one society in the 
‘World that was pregnant with the future hopes of Mankind. This impli- 
cation did not prevent Peter's policy from being tried in Russia—and 
this over a period of more than two hundred years—but it did prevent it 
from ever winning the Russian people's wholehearted support; and the 
Jong-suppressed insistence on the uniqueness of Russia's destiny re- 

ed itself in a Communist Russian reaction to the Modern West 
which found its opportunity in the Petrine reaction's failure. 

Russian Communism was an attempt to reconcile this irrepressible 
Russian sense of destiny with the ineluctable necessity of coping with 
the Modern West’s technological prowess if Russia was to have any 
destiny at all.* The Communist solution for Russia's perennial "Western. 
Question’ was to harness the horse-power of the West's redoubtable 
technique to the chariot of Russia's incomparable destiny, instead of 
either subordinating Russia's destiny, as the ‘Herodians’ were ready to 
subordinate it, to the exigencies of Westernization, or leaving it, as the 
‘Zealots’ were ready to leave it, in the hands of God; and, of all the three 
Russian answers to ‘the Western Question’, this was the only one that 
appeared to offer any chance of reconciling Russian faith with Western 
facts. This Russian Communist policy was, however, based on an im- 
plicit assumption that it was practically possible to appropriate ong 
element in an alien culture wit it having to adopt the rest of it, and. 
this postulate that a culture is not indivisible remained to be proved. 
‘Meanwhile, it was impugned by the significant fact that, in making this 
very assumption, the Russian Communists were already following a 
Western lead. Their belief that cultural and political phenomena could 
all be reduced to economic terms, and that economic facts alone were 
realities and not illusions, was taken by them on faith from the Western. 
philosopher.prophet Karl Marx; and, in seeking to rationalize the 
content of the Modern Western Civilization by discarding the element 
of liberal idealism and retaining nothing but an economic materialism, 
Marx had only been going one step farther along a road on which his 
liberal predecessors had entered when, in a revulsion from the Western 
Wars of Religion, they had sought to jettison the religious element in 
the Western tradition, while still retaining a secularized liberalism as an 
idealistic counter-weight to a banausic technology. 

"The adoption of a Western ideology of any kind was indeed a para- 
doxical way of reasserting, against the Modern Western World, Russia's 
pretension to be the heir to a unique destiny; and this paradox was a 
striking testimony to the strength—frankly recognized in the Petrine 
‘Herodian’ movement—of a current, carrying Russia in a Western direc- 
tion, which had not ceased to make its flow felt beneath the surface 

1 joie of ts sing to reconcile two conficting exigences which were both 
imperious Russian Communtam Rad in it an intone ambivalence whichis examined 
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when the Petrine régime had been discredited and liquidated. The sub- 
stitution of a Marxian ideology derived from the West for an Orthodox 
Christianity derived from Byzantium, as the true faith of which Russia 
was the hallowed repository, was a paradox that was at the same time an 
inevitable corollary of the militant reaction towards Western pressure 
for which Russian Communism stood. 

Lenin and his successors divined that a policy of fighting the West 
with its own weapons could not hope to succeed if the weapons in 

juestion were conceived of in exclusively material terms; for, while 

'echnology was the spear-head of the Modern West's assault on the rest of 
the contemporary world, the assailants might not have penetrated farther 
than the outer defences of their neighbours’ castles if they had delivered 
their attack with material weapons alone. The secret of the Modern 
Western Civilization’s amazing successin propagating itself to the ends of 
the Earth during the last 250 years before the Russian Communist Revo- 
lution of A.D. 1917 had lain in a masterly co-operation of the spiritual with 
the temporal arm. The breaches blown by the blast of a Modern 
‘Western technology had opened a passage for the spirit of a Modern 
Western Liberalism; and the voluntary capitulation of alien souls, 
imprimis Peter the Great's, to the charm of the Modern Western secular 
culture had done more to make its fortune in the World than all the 
military conquests of a Cortés, Pizarro, Clive, or Wellesley. The latter- 
day leaders of the militant Russian reaction against the West well under- 
stood that, if Russia was to reassert against the West her own claim to be 
the child of Destiny, it would not be enough for her to make herself the 
‘equal of the West in the mastery of the contemporary Western technique; 
she must also be the champion of a faith that could contend on equal 
terms with a Modern Western Liberalism; and she must not be content 
simply to preserve in its pristine purity, within a Holy Russian citadel, 
the distinctive faith to which she was to dedicate herself; she must 
into active competition with the Western faith of Liberalism in that 
literally world-wide mission-field which the Modern West had created by 
knitting together the whole habitable and traversable surface of the 
Earth in a Western-manufactured net-work of communications and 
‘commerce. Russia must compete with the West for the spiritual allegiance 
of all the living societies that were neither Western nor Russian in their 
native cultural tradition, and—not content even with that—she must 
have the supreme audacity to carry the war into the enemy's camp by 
preaching the Russian faith in the West’s own homeland, 

Granting the necessity of the strategy outlined in these general terms 
for a Russia who was bent on reasserting herself, the particular faith to 

i itually militant Russia was to attempt to convert the World 
still remained to be found, and this was the pointat which the ascendancy 
of the Modern Western culture in the contemporary world revealed its 
strength by driving the Russians into the paradoxical course on which, 
after Lenin's death, the policy of the Soviet Union was set in conse- 
quence of Stalin's victory over Trotsky. Stalin's appropriation of the 
international flag of Marxism to serve as a new banner for Russian 
nationalism was a paradox because it was as illogical as it was statesman- 
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Hie. In logie the question was not an open one at all, The one faith that 
a militant Russia could logically pit against a Modern Western Liberal- 
ism was the traditional Russian version of Orthodox Christiani 
Russia's claim to be the sole surviving repository of a perfect Christian. 
Orthodoxy constituted her title to be ‘the Third Rome’ who was ‘the 
Heir of the Promise’, To throw over Orthodox Christianity was to throw 
away the credentials on which the whole of her pretension to uniqueness 
rested. Mated with any faith other than this traditional one—and, 
above all, when the substituted novel faith was a creed whose ‘chosen 
People’ was, not the Russian nation, but an international proletariat— 
the pretension was deprived of even that shadow of historical justification 
with which it was covered in the setting of its original associations. On 
the other hand the idea that Russia should attempt to compete for the 
spiritual allegiance of Mankind against a Modern Western Liberalism 
in the name of a traditional Orthodox Christianity had only to be 
formulated in order to put itself out of court by the glaring obviousness 
ofits impracticability. Manifestly that cock would not fightin a twentieth- 
century oecumenical cockpit. By that date the World was already so far 
Westernized that the one hope of challenging the prevailing liberal 
Western ideological orthodoxy lay in pitting against it an ideological 
heresy that was likewise of Western origin; and for this militant Russian 
purpose the Marxian ideology was particularly well suited" in two ways. 
In the first place Marxism was a Western ‘futurist’ criticism of a 
latter-day industrial form of Modern Western life which the Western 
Romantic Movement had attacked from an 'archaistic! angle;? and a 
‘twentieth-century Russian Communist adaptation of this Western vein 
of Futurism promised to be a more effective move than a nineteenth- 
century Russian Slavophil adaptation of Romanticism had proved to be, 
since Futurism was intrinsically a more positive line of attack than 
Archaism was against an established dispensation. Marxism was thus a 
telling ideological weapon for a militant Russia to adopt for use on a 
world-wide spiritual arena; and, in the second place, it was likely to. 
minister to Russia's other purpose which wasa prior need of holding 
her own the West in the mastery of a Modern Western techno- 
logy; for Marxism exalted the economic factor in ife above all others 
and would therefore be an apt instrument for serving its Russian users’ 
purpose in the domestic field, where their task was to drive traditionally 
wn-economic-minded Russian people into catching up with their 
‘Western contemporaries, by forced marches, in a technological race in 
which the Westerners had 2 long start and in which the stakes of the 
event were life and death, These practical arguments in favour of sub- 
stituting Marxism for Orthodox Christianity? as the faith to which 
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VE For Archaism and Futurism, see V. vi. 49-132. 
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Russia was to pin her pretension to be the heir to a unique destiny out- 
weighed the academic consideration that the pretension itself logically 
fel to the ground with the repudiation ofits traditional religious founda- 
tion, while the fagraney of this betrayal of tradition and logic at the 
dictation of raison d'état showed how near the Modern Western Civiliza- 
tion had already come to captivating the contemporary world, Russia 
included, by the time when the Russian Communists raised their horn. 


The Race beteen the West's Technological Advance and Russia's Techno- 
logical Westernization 

The practical choice between the three theoretically alternative 
Russian reactions to the aggression of the Modern West was not, of 
course, ever decided by an academic debate! in the style of the discussion 
of the respective merits of Democracy, Oligarchy, and Monarchy which 
Herodotus puts into the mouths of Darius and his fellow assassins in 
the political vacuum which they had created by their success in murder- 
ing Smerdis The Russian choice was made, for the most part, un- 
rellecvely and unselfconsciously, from hand to mouth, in improvised 
responses to successive Western challenges in the crude form of aggres- 
sive military attacks, and, on this analysis, the encounter between 
Russia and the Modern West presented itself as a drama in which, down 
to the time of writing, one plot had been recurring in successive perform- 
ances. The initial event in this recurrent plot was a sensational Western 
military success at Russia's expense which was patently accounted for 
by the Wests technological superiority at the time; the second event was 
an effort on Russia's part to save her independence by mastering the 
technique of the West up to the contemporary level at which it had 
vindicated itself in Western hands so dangerously from Russia's stand- 
point; the third event was a fresh ordeal by battle in which Russia 
demonstrated, by successfully repulsing another Western attack, that 
she had achieved her own latest technological objective; the fourth 
event was a sensational fresh advance in Western technology which rang 
up the curtain for a fresh performance of the drama by confronting 
Russia, all over again, with a problem which, in the outgoing act, she 
had solved ad hoc without (as now appeared) having succeeded in solving 
it permanently? 

Russian history‘ the first performance of this repetitive drama was 
Primitive Buddhist philosophy into the Mabiyiea in the course of its passage from 
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opened by the first establishment of contact between Russia and the 
Modern West at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of. 
the Christian Era and was closed in 1812 by the victory of a Russia 
that had been Westernized by Peter the Great over a Napoleon who was 
the greatest Modern Western soldier up to date, 

At the beginning of this performance the Russians were hardly yet 
aware of the existence of ‘the Western Question’; and, on the stre 
of the political union of Novgorod with Muscovy, and of a casual adop- 
tion ofa few military applications of the Modern Western technology 
of the day, such as the use of fire-arms, Tsar Ivan IV rashly provoked 
his Western neighbours by attempting to win for his united Russia a 
broader frontage on the Baltic coast through the conquest of the inter- 
vening marches of the Western World. A facile initial success against the 
already disintegrating régime of the Teutonic Order in the Baltic 
Provinces brought Ivan into collision with Sweden and Lithuania, and 
the ensuing trial of strength demonstrated the West's contemporary 
military superiority over Russia, So far from succeeding in extending 
Russia's frontage on the Baltic, Ivan found himself compelled to cede to 
Sweden even the strip of coastline at the head of the Gulf of Finland 
which the Muscovite Empire had inherited from the Republic of 
Novgorod; this discomfiture of Muscovy in the war of A.D. 1558-83 was 
followed by the Polono-Lithuanian occupation of Moscow in A.D. 1610- 
12;! and, though, as between Russia and Poland-Lithuania, the eventual 
balance of territorial gains and losses in this round of warfare was in 
Russia's favour; it was not to her advantage in her account with 
Sweden, while the true measure of the relative strengths of Russia and 
her Western adversaries was given, not by any fluctuations in frontiers, 
but by the constant ability of sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century 
‘Western armies to defeat contemporary Russian armies in the field. 

‘This alarming experience of the inadequacy of native Russian military 
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technique in warfare with Russia's Modern Western neighbours was a 
challenge which found its response in the Petrine ‘Herodian’ revolution. 
Peter the Great’ first objective was to Westernize Russia's armed forces, 
on sea and land up to the contemporary Western standard of efficiency 
to achieve this, he had also to Westerize Russian technology and public 
administration; this in turn required provision for the higher education 
of experts and officials up to the Western standard of the day; and Peter, 
being a man of genius and vision, extended these minimum necessary 
measures to embrace a comprehensive Westernization of a diluted 
Muscovite nobility ? The success of this Petrine policy was foreshadowed 
by Peter's own victory in AD. 1709, over a rash Swedish invader of the 

ine,’ and was demonstrated, eighty-seven. years after Peter's death, 
when, in A.D. 1812, the Petrine Russian Empire brought to the ground a 
French aggressor who had proved more than a match for all his Western 
continental adversaries during the preceding fifteen years, and who was 
invading Russia at the head of the united military forces of Continental 
Western Europe. 

‘The Napoleonic French Grand Army was a Western military instru- 
ment of a vastly higher calibre than the Polish expeditionary force which, 
two hundred years earlier, had anticipated the French in the fatal feat of 
momentarily occupying Moscow; and, after dividing with Great Britain 
the honours of overthrowing Napoleon, Petrine Russia emerged from. 
this ordeal as the leading continental Power and pushed her western 
continental frontiers so far westward as to include within them the 
tative Western province of "Congress Poland’. The pont-Napoleonic 
era saw a superficially Westernized Russia standing on a pinnacle of 
apparent ascendancy; yet this appearance was already an illusion; for 

Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars of A.D. 1793-1815 were the last 
‘Western wars on the grand scale that were fought with the pre-industrial 
Western technique. By A.D. 1812 the Industrial Revolution was already 
in full swing in England; and, though, in the Crimean War (gerebatur 
AD. 1853-6), Russia was still able to fight her Western adversaries on 
more or less equal technological terms thanks to the conservatism of 
contemporary French and British professional military minds, in the 
seventh decade of the nineteenth century the American Civil War 
(gerebatur a.D. 1861-5) and a Bismarckian Prussia’s three wars of aggres- 
sion (gerebantur a.D. 1864, 1866, 1870-1) saw the new industrial tech- 
nique at last duly applied to warfare by Western Powers;¢ and in the 
nineteenth century, as in the sixteenth century, Russia was caught nap- 
ping by a sudden sensational advance in her Western neighbours? 
military technique. 
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Once again, Russia rather casually adopted a few elements of the new. 
Western technical apparatus. In employing, for example, the device of 
conquering a desert by building a railway, the Russians in Transcaspia! 
were ahead of the British in the Sudan; but, when, in the Russo- 
Japanese War of A.D. 1904-5, a still no more than Petrine Russia pitted 
her eighteenth-century Western armaments against the nineteenth- 
century western armaments of a Post-Tokugawan Japan, she proved to 
be a colossus with feet of clay; and, when, undeterred by this warning, 
she ventured, ten years later, to measure her strength against Germany's 
in the General War of Ap. 1914-18, the colossus collapsed, This shatter- 
ing experience of the inadequacy of the Petrine dispensation for enabling 
Russia to hold her own in an industrialized world was the challenge to 
which the Communist Marxian revolution was the response. ‘The 
Petrine régime had been all but overwhelmed by the abortive revolution 
of A.D. 1905, which had been the Russian people's reaction to the Petrine 
Russian Empire's defeat by Japan. The utter disaster of AD. 1914-18, 
and its remorseless revelation of the extreme industrial backwardness 
which had made it inevitable, brought the Bolsheviks into power and at 
the same time determined their programme, 

This programme was presented by Stalin in uncompromisingly 
drastic language in a speech on the tasks of business executives delivered. 
at the First All-Union Conference of Managers of Socialist Industry on 
the gth February, 19514 in the carly days of his inter-war drive to 
raise the technological efficiency of the Soviet Union to a new level. 

"The main thing is to have the passionate Bolshevik desire to master 
technique, to master the science of production . . . It is sometimes asked. 
whether it is not possible to slow down the tempo a bit... Nol... On 
the contrary, we must increase it as much as is within our powers and. 
iibilit "To slacken the tempo would mean falling behind; and 


‘The imperative necessity for these superhuman exertions which he 
was demanding of the people of the Soviet Union was driven home in 
Stalin’s next words in this speech by an appeal to the lessons of Russian 
history. 

"One feature of the history of old Russia was the continual beating she 
suffered for falling behind, for her backwardness. She was beaten by the 
Mongol khans. She was beaten by the Turkish beys. She was beaten by 
the Swedish feudal lords. She was beaten by the Polish and Lithuanian 
gentry. She was beaten by the British and French capitalists. She was 
beaten by the Japanese barons. All beat her—for her backwardness: for 
military backwardness, for cultural backwardness, for political backward- 
ness, for industrial backwardness, for agricultural backwardness. She was 
beaten because to do so was profitable and could be done with impur 

"Do you want our socialist fatherland to be beaten and to lose 
dependence? If you do not want this, you must put an end to its back- 
wardness in the shortest possible time and develop genuine Bolshevik 
tempo in building up its socialist system of economy . . . . We are fifty ora. 

1 See V, 
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hundred years behind the advanced countries. We must make good this. 
distance in ten years. Either we do it, or they crush us." 

On the 4th May, 1935, when the urgency of Stalin's technological 
programme had been pointed by Hitler's advent to power in Germany 
and by his overt rearmament of the Third Reich, Stalin drove his 
argument home in an address delivered in the Kremlin to the graduates 
from the Red Army academies,* 


by three years of civil w 

a low technical level, with. 
peasant farms—such was the country we i 
task was to transfer this country from mediaeval darkness to modern 
industry and mechanised agriculture. . . . The question that confronted 
us was: Either we solve this problem in the shortest possible time, and 
consolidate Socialism in our country, or we do not solve it, in which case 
our country—weak technically and unenlightened in the cultural sense— 
"will lose its independence and become a stake in the game of the imperial- 
ist powers.’ 


‘The dose of Westernization that was administered to Russia by the 
Bolsheviks differed from Peter’s dose in its application. The provinces 
of Russian life which it affected were a smaller part of the total field; for, 
‘whereas Peter had set out to Westernize almo: in the life of a 
diluted and expanded Muscovite nobility, the Bolsheviks rigidly con- 
fined their attentions to the province of technology, where they started 
an intensive course of industrialization, and the province of ideology, in 
which they sought to substitute a Marxian for a Christian orthodoxy. 
Yet, if they did not range as widely as Peter over the surface of Russian 
life, they made up for this by digging down far deeper below the surface 
within the limited area to which they restricted their operations; and in 
this difference in their Westernizing tactics they were faithfully reflecting 
a change which had overtaken Western life itself, between Peter the 
Great’s generation and theirs, as a result of the eruption of the two 
elemental forces of Industrialism and Democracy. 

“The drive imparted by these forces had made mass-action a condition 
of efficiency; and this portentous new ‘totalitarianism’, which was as 
foreign to the bourgeois as it had been to the aristocratic native Western 
tradition, was accepted wholeheartedly, and imposed without qualms, 
by Russian Communists whose assumption of a Marxian heretical 
Western costume could not erase from their Russian hearts and minds 
the impress of deeply ingrained Orthodox Christian political habits, 
however vehemently their Marxian wills might have repudiated the 
Orthodox Christian tradition. As heirs, malgré eux, of an Orthodox 
Christian cultural heritage, they could not find the principle of totali- 
tarianism’ either unfamiliar or shocking; for, in evoking a ghost of the 
Roman Empire and subjecting the Orthodox Church to this resuscitated 
Hellenic universal state, the main body of the Orthodox Christian Society 


? English text in Stalin, op. cit, pp. 540-5. 2 See IV. iv, 141-85. 
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had forged a despotic institution of high potency;! and in the Russian 
offshoot of Orthodox Christendom a comparable engine of despotism-— 
"heavy as frost and deep almost as life'?—had been constructed, since 
the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, in Muscovy and her succes- 
sor the Petrine Russian Empire—a Russian state of which the Soviet 
Union was the heir. 

‘The second bout in the dramatic encounter between Russia and the 
Modern West accomplished its repetition of the plot of the play within 
a much shorter span of time than the frst bout had taken to ilustrate 
the same motif. An interval of no less than two centuries had separated 
the Polish military occupation of Moscow in A.D. 1610-12, which had 
been the ultimate stimulus of the Petrine Revolution, from the defeat of 
Napoleon in A.D. 1812 which had been its final vindication, while there 
was an interval of no more than thirty years between the German victory 
over a Petrine Russia in A.D. 1915, which was the genesis of the Soviet 

ime, and the Soviet Union’s victory over Germany in A.D. 1945, by 

ich the Communist Revolution was vindicated in its generation, 

‘This acceleration—which was perhaps to be explained as one of the 
effects of a Western process of mechanization on the life of a Westerniz- 
ing World—was as evident in the sequel to the second performance of 
the Russo-Western tragedy as it was in this second performance's con- 
summation. After her triumph in A.D. 1812 the Petrine Russian Empire 
had at any rat enjoyed half a century free from care before it had become 
apparent that the Western World had for the second time stolen a march 
on Russia by making an advance in technology that had once again 
revolutionized the art of war. In A.D. 1945, the duration of the Soviet 
Government's rest-cure in a fool's paradise was limited, by a rocket- 
swift Zeitgeist, to a period of ninety days. Germany had capitulated on 
the 8th May, 1945; on the 6th August of the same year the first atomic 
bomb was dropped by the Americans on Japan; and, from that latter 
date onwards till the time of writing, Russia was again in the presence 
of the same problem that had confronted her after the disaster of AD. 
1915 and the disaster of A.D. 1610-12. In the never-ending technological 
race between Russia and her Western sister, the West had again f 
ahead of Russia so far as to leave her militarily at the mercy of her 
Western contemporaries unless and until she could catch up again with 
her formidable competitors for the third time, as she had succeeded in 
catching up with them twice before. 


The Soviet Union's Encounter with the United States 

While this technico-military issue was still on the knees of the Gods, 
it was already apparent on the political plane that, if the empire which 
the Grand Duke Ivan III of Muscovy had brought into being by annex- 
ing Novgorod to his dominions in the eighth decade of the fifteenth 
century was to be diagnosed as a Russian universal state, this polity had 
been kept alive beyond its natural expectation of life by the galvanic 
effect of the impact of the Modern West, as an expiring ‘Middle 


2 See IV. iv. 320-408 and X. ix. 15. 
3 isse Gd on Intalio Immortality. > See pp 676-8, below. 
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Empire’ of Egypt had been reanimated by the impact of the Hyksos, and 
pes ing “Noy Empire by the impact of ‘the Sea Peopl is. 

On the analogy of the histories of universal states which had run their 
course without this being appreciably affected by the play of external 
forces, the Muscovite Russian Empire might have been expected to have 
lapsed into anarchy, achieved a recovery, and eventually collapsed 
irretrievably about four hundred years from the date of its original 
establishment; and symptoms of all these three characteristic experi- 
ences in a universal state's normal history duly present themselves in 
this Russian case. The temporary lapse into anarchy is represented by 
the rough passage which the Russians themselves had named ‘the Time 
of Troubles’ (instabat A.D. 1604-12);! the recovery by the rally under 
the new régime of the Romanov Dynasty;? and the eventual by 
the adversity into which the Romanov Empire fell in the course of the 
thirty-six years beginning with the assassination of Tsar Alexander II 
in aD. 188: and nding with the abdication of Tsar Nicholas II in A.D. 
19172 If the apd D had played itself out to the end in conformity with 
the conventional plot, this last act would have seen the empire that had 
been founded by Ivan III and been enlarged by his successors fall to 
pieces into a number of parochial successor-states of barbarian or 
indigenous origin; and, after the Bolshevik Revolution of A.D. 1917, 
there were symptoms of this characteristic denouement likewise. At 
this stage, however, the tendency for events to take their typical course 
was overborne by a more powerful current making for the rehabilitation 
of the foundered universal state in a new shape. 

Between A.D. 1917 and A.D. 19224 all the momentarily dislocated frag- 
ments of the former Russian Empire, except a splinter of Transcaucasia 
and a belt of border territories on the Empire's western fringe, whose 

populations were Westerners in their culture, were reintegrated under 
Ee rule of single indigenous successor-state which assumed, on the 
oth December, 1922, the title of a ‘Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ 
and thereafter, as a result of the outcome of the General War of A. 
ELA , the Soviet Union not only recovered the lost western dominions 
ofthe Romanov ‘Empire but imposed its political ascendancy over Co: 
dl European territories still farther to the west, up to a line which. 
the Romanov Empire had never approached—not even at the zenith of 
its military and palitical power in A.D. 1814-15. 
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‘This Phoenix-like resurrection of a Romanov Empire in the shape of 
the Soviet Union with its glacis of satellite states was the response of an 
obstinately persisting Russian will to independence in face of a menace 
of extinction which had never been more acute than when, on the 
morrow of the General War of AD. 1914-18, a prostrate Russia's 
recent Western or Westernized allies—France, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan—had followed suit to her recent Western 
adversary Germany in invading her by force of arms in military opera- 
Soon wish, in killan oes, fees unt kad of ba aggressive in 
virtue of their being professedly undertaken with the object of putting 
back a non-Communist Russian régime into the saddle. The cumulative 
effect of the German military invasion of Russia in and after A.D. 1915, 
the inter-ally military invasion of Russia in and after a.D. 1918, and the 
renewed German military invasion of Russia in and after A.D, 1940 had 
been to conjure back into being a Russian polity which was not merely 
an unscasonable avatar of a time-expired Russian universal state but 
vas one of two super great Powers in a Westerizing World, now co- 
extensive with the whole surface of the planet, in whose political 
articulation the number of Powers of the highest calibre had been Te- 
duced to two from eight in the course of thirty-one years (A.D 1914-45) 
as a result of two world wars in one life-time. 

What were to be the Soviet Union’s role and fate in the next chapter 
of the history of Russia's encounter with the West? The geographical 
configuration of human affairs on the morrow of the World War of AD. 
1939-45 might appear to portend the approach of climax in the history, 
not only of the Russian and the Western civilizations, but of a species of 
society— Civilization itself—which, by that date, had been in existence 
for some five or six thousand years and whose living representatives. 
were civilizations of the third generation. 

The Soviet Union and the United States, whose gigantic forms now, 
between them, overshadowed the political landscape, and whose rival 
championship of two competing ideologies was gathering the whole of 
Mankind into two opposing spiritual camps, displayed a resemblance to 
‘one another which was not confined to the external point of their com- 
mon pre-eminence over all their contemporaries in their order of material 
magnitude; they also possessed in common the more intimate feature of 
being planted, both alike, on culturally new ground, and of experiencing 
the stimulus which the conquest of new ground is apt to bring with it. 
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‘The territory of the United States had been culturally virgin soil, save 
for a fringe of the Mexic Civilization’s former cultural domain in the 
upper basin of the Rio Grande, before trans-oceanic colonists from 

'estern Europe bad begun to take possession of it in the seventeenth 
century of the Christian Era; and the territory of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites! was comparatively new ground likewise. Apart from the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and Transcaucasia, hardly any of it had ever been. 
occupied by any sedentary civilization before the turn of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries of the Christian Era; the Russian occupation of the 
Donetz, Don, Lower Volga, Urals, and Siberia had not begun till the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Era, when Muscovy had embarked on 
an eastward and south-eastward expansion overland that was not in- 
comparable in scale with the contemporary expansion of the maritime 

ples of Western Europe overseas; and, as one consequence of the 
intensive industrialization of the Soviet Union, the centre of gravity of 
its economic life had latterly been shifting more and more out of the 
original homeland of the Russian Civilization in the North-East 
European forests into these recently occupied territories which had been 
Nomad's land or Primitive Man's preserve before Russian enterprise 
tad opened them up as fresh fielde for the cultivation of a different way 
of life. 

While the Soviet Union and the United States were both thus laid 
out on recently virgin soil, they confronted one another across a belt of 
territories embracing all the rest of the domains, in the Old World, of all 
the living civilizations of Old-World origin and the entire domains of 
ali these living civilizations’ predecessors of earlier generations. This 
pet and ideological no-man’s-land enveloped the Old World’s 

iet heartland like an immense crescent-shaped festoon with its 


fapanese offshoot and the Chinese main body of the 
tion; the Tantric Mahayanian fossils of the extinct. 
in Mongolia and Tibet; the Hinayanian fossils of the 
‘same extinct civilization in Cambodia, Siam, Burma, and Ceylon; the 
Hindu Civilization; the Islamic Civilization from its eastern outposts 
in the Southern Philippines and Western China to its western outposts 
on the Atlantic coast of Africa; the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
in South-Eastern Europe; and the European homeland of the Western 
Civilization. 

Each of the mansions occupied by these divers bodies social had a 
continental back door accessible from the Soviet heartland of the Old 
World and a maritime front door accessible from the Americas across 
the Ocean. ‘They were thus all open to simultaneous and competitive 

ion by the two colossi that were bestriding a post Hiderian 

‘orld; and, impotent though their tenants were to hold their own, 
should occasion arise, against either of their two gigantic neighbours, 
their existence was nevertheless the key to the balance of political power, 
since this balance could hardly fail to incline decisively in favour of the 

+ See xi, map. 49. ? See KIT. ix. 488-9, and xi, map 65, 
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giant, whichever of the two it might be, who should succeed in drawing 
into his own camp a majority of these denizens of an intervening 
no-man's-land whose bodies were to be the prizes of a political and ideo- 
logical tug-o'-war. 

‘On the precedent of comparable conjunctures in the histories of other 
civilizations, this political situation in a Westernizing World on the 
morrow of a Second World War might be read to mean that the Western. 
Civilization had now arrived at a stage in a losing battle against disinte- 
gration at which it was on the eve of entering into a universal state, and 
that a third world war was the crushingly heavy price that Destiny was. 
going to exact for the barren opportunity of achieving this abortive 
filly! Whatever may have been the current expectations of the rulers 
of the Soviet Union and their subjects, there were certainly many people 
in the Western World at this time who were fatalistically foreboding a 
third world war in which the United States and the Soviet Union would 
be the respective principals, and from which a literally world-wide 
universal state would arise through the elimination, vi et armis, of one 
or other of these two remaining Great Powers. If that was in truth Man- 
kind’s unescapable destiny, this would mean that the Bolsheviks bad 
achieved their tour de force of resuscitating the Russian Empire at the 
cost of condemning it to hazard its existence on a venture that must 
issue in either world power or downfall. As a result of a third world 
war, should this calamity overtake Mankind, it would seem that the 
Soviet Union must either win the invidiously brilliant distinction of 
providing a reluctant Western World with an alien universal state such 
as the ‘Osmanlis had imposed on the main body of Orthodox Christen- 
dom, and the Mughals and their British successors on the Hindu World, 
or alternatively suffer a disaster that would undo the work of Stalin and 
Lenin and Peter and Ivan III alike by pulverizing this vast body politic 
into fragments smaller than the fifteenth-century Grand Duchy of 
Moscow and Republic of Novgorod whose union had been the Russian 
Empire's genesis. 

Was one or other of these extreme alternative denouements inevitable? 
At the time of writing, it would have been wilful blindness to ignore the 
signs pointing to a third world war as the line of least resistance for a 
world whose ability to be master of its own destiny was manifestly at 
this time an open question. At the same time it would have been wanton 
‘defeatism’ to discount other, perhaps not less convincing, signs of the 
times which suggested that a shatteringly Wagnerian overture might 
resolve itself into a prossically Benthamite anticlimax. 

While it was certain, in the minds of Western observers, that the 
Americans’ sense of destiny would never tempt them to take the initia- 
tive in going to war with the Soviet Union, there was no warrant for 
assuming, on the other hand, that the Russians’ sense of destiny would 
betray the inveterately cautious and deliberate Muscovite political 
cchess-players into rushing in where their impulsive American opponents 
feared to tread. Even if the Soviet Government were one day to convince 
itself that, in a perpetually recurring race for the goal of technological 

1 These prospect are disconed in XTT. ix. 524-36. 
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eficincy, i had caught up with the United States, as it had once suc 
ceeded in catching up with Germany, this reassuring conviction would 
not necessarily move the Russians to take the offensive. An offensive 
against an encompassing world of hostile infidels was not com- 
ended ether by Soviet mythology or by Russian experience. Marxism 
bad appropriated the Jewish myth of an inoffensive Chosen People 
which, in a war that it has never sought, is to win a miraculous victory 
against overwhelming odds over a coalition of enemies who have brought 
their doom upon themselves by banding together in the pride of their 
hearts to make an unprovoked assault on Zion.* The Russian people had 
thrice experienced the exultation of snatching victory out of defeat in 
fighting on their own ground against apparently irresistible Western 
invaders of Holy Russia, e dr also more than once experi- 
enced the humiliation of being checked, or defeated outright, on foreign 
soil by opponents who were not the Russians’ match in numbers or 
resources—as they had been checked by the Turks in Rumelia in the 
Ruso Turkish War of aD. 1877-87 and defeated by the Japanese in 
‘Manchuria in the Russo-Japanese War of A.D. 1904-5. These considera- 
tions suggested that the twentieth-century tension between the Soviet 
Union and the United States was not bound to result in war in the 
nineteen-fifties, but might alternatively relax without catastrophe, as 
the nineteenth-century tension between the Russian Empire and the 
British Empire had relaxed in the eighteen-ei 
if this unapocalyptic denouement were in fact to come to pas, the 
Russian Empire founded by Ivan III and resuscitated by Lenin might 
be expected to survive at a mezzanine altitude of political eminence. 
"This messianic “Third Rome" would then find her level as a polity of far 
lower stature than the alien universal state of a forcibly united Western 
World which she would have had to become if she was to have escaped 
destruction in the event of a third world war; but on the other hand she 
would then stand out head and shoulders above the ordinary parochial 
states of a politically still divided Western World, instead of joining their 
ranks in the modest role of an undistinguished recruit for which Mus- 
covy had been cast by Peter the Great, and into which the Soviet Union 
had appeared to be lapsing in the nineteen-thirties.? In a Westernizing 
World, in which other kingdoms and lands, outside the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union herself and her involuntary satellites, had found security 
against their fear of Soviet attack and Communist penetration by volun- 
tarily entering into a free political association with the United States and 
with one another to the extent required for effective common defence 
and common pursuit of material and spiritual welfare, the Soviet Union 
might be expected to play something like the role which the Parthian 
Kushan Powers had played in the Transeuphratean continental 
hinterland of a Hellenizing World* when a ring of maritime countries 
encircling the Mediterranean had been gathered together under the aegis 
of Rome in a Pax Augusta. 
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‘The Modern Western Civilization, like the Hellenic, had started life 
as a maritime society and had expanded by seamanship before laying 
iron rails on land; and, in an age when a world that had thus been 
Westernized through the conductive medium of the high seas was 
crystallizing politically round the ocean-girt island of North America, it 
vas hardly to be expected that this process would extend very far be- 
yond the maritime fringes of the Old World into its land-locked heart- 
land, any more than it was to be expected that a land power centred on 
‘Moscow would ever be able to establish its dominion over the isles of the 
sea. These geographical considerations suggested that, if the habitable 
and traversable surface of the planet were to be unequally divided 
between the whale and the bear in proportions that would leave to the 
bear an inalienable residue of intractably continental territory, the two 
‘monsters might settle down side by side to live and let live; and, in an 
age of low political and high technological tension, such as this common- 
sense division of the World might be expected to inaugurate, it could be 
forecast that the practical compromises between free enterprise and 
regimentation covered by the rival ideological labels ‘Liberalism’ and 
‘Communism’ would gradually become less unlike one another de 
facto," as the rulers of Moscow began to be less tyrannically obsessed 
by fear, while the Western peoples continued to purchase further instal- 
ments of technological efficiency? and social justice at the inevitable cost 
of further self-imposed restrictions on the freedom of individuals to take 
‘undue advantage of their neighbours. 

In this unsenstionaly happy event the historia role of the Com- 
munist ideology and the Soviet Union might prove in retrospect, from a 
‘Western standpoint, to have been that of the Mephistophelian spirit 

Die stets das Böse will und stets das Gute schafft.» 


An abortive Russian challenge to the captivation of the World by a 
secularized Modern Western Civilization might turn out to have re- 
dounded to the benefit of the vast depressed proletarian majority of. 
Mankind—the proletarian civilizations and the proletarian lower orders 
in a Westernizing World whose Western makers and managers had 
once reigned, as oecumenical ‘lords of creation’, over a host of *Natives' 
and ‘Poor Whites’ amounting to an overwhelming majority of the 
living generation of Mankind. 

In he economically ‘unified but morally still divided world of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era, the primitive peasantry of 
Eastern Europe, Russia, Japan, China, Indo-China, Indonesia, India, 
South-West. Asia, Egypt, Tropical Africa, and Latin America,’ and even 
the urban industri: rking class’ in North America and Western 
Europe, were living, on the material plane, on a level shockingly far 
below the contemporary level of the North American and West European. 
bourgeoisie; and this evil of provocative inequality between sectional 
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classes, like the twin evil of discord between parochial states, had been 
a malady by which Civilization had been afflicted since the first emerg- 
ence of this species of society. Hitherto, Civilization’s marvellous material 
and spiritual fruits had been branded with the mark of Cain; for hitherto 
they had been the monopoly of a privileged minority whose exclusive 
enjoyment of them was a practical repudiation of the human social 
creature's inalienable obligation to be his brother's keeper. The obliga- 
tion was inalienable because sub-Man had succeeded in becoming 
human only in virtue of having become a social animal first," and this 
sociality was so essential an element in Human Life that the and 
genius of even the most active and most gifted individual human being 
would always have remained barren if it had not been brought to harvest 
by the co-operative labours of the strong man’s weaker brethren. 

‘A privileged minority's refusal to recognise this elemental truth and 
act upon it had been one cause of the breakdowns and disintegrations of 
civilizations in the course of the first five or six thousand years in the 
history of societies of this species; but, in a world that had been unified 
by the technological prowess of a civilization of the third generation, ‘the 
‘cornucopia of the engineer’, ‘shaken over all the Earth’ and ‘scattering 
everywhere an endowment of previously unpossessed and unimagine 
capacities and powers’,? had estopped the privileged minority’s tradi- 
tional plea that the fruits of Civilization, if they were to be enjoyed at 
all, must be the monopoly of a small fraction of Mankind because the 
Productive powers of Civiization were unequal to the task of producing 
enough of these luxuries for distribution to all. By the middle of the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era an Industrial Revolution that, 
by this date, had been gathering momentum for more than 150 years 
had brought within sight a prospect of distributing the fruits of Civiliza- 
tion far more widely, at any rate, than had ever been imagined in the 
‘most utopian dreams in the past—however severely it might tax Nature's. 
resources and Man's resourcefulness if Mankind were to set itself the 
task of raising the Asiatic coolie’s material standard of living to the level 
already attained by a West European working class, not to speak of a 
North American Bourgeoisie, Short of attempting forthwith to fulfil 
‘such counsels of perfection, there was manifestly a huge interim pay- 
‘ment on account of social justice which a privileged minority already had 
it in its power to make, if it also had the will; and this was the gravamen 
ofa Marxian indictment of ‘Capitalism’ which had been taken as the text 
for a Russian denunciation of a secularized Modern Western way of life. 

In thus denouncing the children of a Modern Western ‘ascendancy’ 
for their failure to pay a moral debt up to the progressively expanding 
limits of their capacity to discharge it, Communism was proclaiming in 
a challengingly loud un-Christian voice a commandment of Christ's 
which, on the Christian Church’s lips, had sunk to a discreetly in- 
audible whisper repeated by churchmen under their breath; and, if 
Marxism was nevertheless a heresy from a truly Christian point of view, 
this was because, like most other heresies in their day, it had taken v 
arms on behalf of one grievously neglected Christian truth to the sti 

1 See Li. 173- ? Sir Alfred Ewing, quoted in III i art, 
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more grievous neglect of this one Christian truth's Christian setting. 
‘Through the militancy and the animus of its ideological offensive, 
Communism had deprived itself of any prospect of reconverting a 
privileged minority in the Western Word to the social gospel of Christ- 
Janity in an anti-Christian dress; but, in the act of thus spiking its own 
guns, jt had reopened for Christianity a prospect of reconverting ex- 

'hristian Western souls to the Christian gospel in its integrity, including 
its social implications, In ‘the cold war’ which seemed likely to settle the 
World's fate in the current chapter of the World's history, the decisive 
weight in the scales would be the sufferings of the vast ‘under-privileged”™ 
majority of the living generation of Mankind, and this multitude of 
suffering human beings might be expected to throw in its lot with 
whichever of the two Powers that were now competing for its allegiance 
fe proin proof that it was crying out the social gospel of Christ- 
ianity de facto. 

In these circumstances, self-interest would counsel a privileged 
minority among a dominant Western fraction of Mankind to discard 
the drill-sergeant’s rod and take up Orpheus’ lyre? This change of 
external insignia, however, would be morally sterile so long as the motive 
for it was one of policy lone; for the Thracian wird's instrument 
cannot exert its magic charm unless its music is a genuine expression 
the feelings in the player's heart. To achieve its purpose, a calculated 
policy of philanthropy would have to be caught up and carried away by 
a spontaneous outburst of love; and, if the grace of God were to bring 
about this miracle in ex-Christian Western hearts genuinely smitten 
with contrition, and not merely with a self-interested alarm, by the 
hammer strokes of a Communist challenge, then an encounter between 
the Modern Western World and Russia, which had already changed the 
course of Russian history by prolonging the life-span of a time-expired 
Russian universal state, might also change the course of Modern 
Western history by rejuvenating a body social in which the familiar 
symptoms of disintegration had already made their appearance. If this 
encounter were to have this outcome, this might prove to be the opening 
of a wholly new chapter in the hissy of Mankind 
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2. The Modern West and the Main Body of Orthodox Christendom 


The difference between the Ottoman Orthodox Christian and the Muscovite 
Reaction to the West 

‘The reception of the Modern Western culture in the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom was cocval with its reception in Russia, In both 
these Orthodox Christian bodies social, this Westernizing movement 
set in towards the close of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, 
In both cases the movement was a sharp and sudden revulsion from a 
long-sustained and apparently hard-set attitude of hostility towards a 
‘Western World and Western way of life which Orthodox Christians 
had learnt to detest through a previous experience of the West in 
an encounter with it in the medieval chapter of its history; and, in 
both cases again, one cause of this seventeenth-century psychological 
revolution in Orthodox Christian souls was a no less sharp and sudden 
antecedent peychological change inthe Vest itselfthe inversion of an 
intolerant religious fanaticism into a cynical irreligious tolerance which 
reflected a profound disillusionment in Western souls with the inconclu- 
sive political and devastating moral consequences of the Early Modern 
‘Western domestic Wars of Religion. On the political plane, however, 
these two contemporary and psychologically similar Orthodox Christian 
Westernizing movements followed very different courses, 

This difference was due to a diversity in the political situation in 
which the two sister societies found themselves at the turn of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when the modern impact of the West on both 
of them began. At that time, either society was in its universal state; but, 
whereas the Russian Orthodox Christian universal state was an indigen- 
‘ous one that had been brought into being by the Muscovite Grand Duke 
Ivan II's annexation of Novgorod to Muscovy in the eighth decade of 
the fifteenth century, the main body of Orthodox Christendom had had 
its universal state imposed on it by alien Ottoman hands about a hundred 
years earlier;! and this difference in the origin and character of the two 
universal states led the two societies to give different political answers 
to the same ‘Western Question’. The seventeenth-century Russian 
Westernizing movement was evoked, as we have seen, primarily by a 
fear that an indigenous Russian universal state might be overthrown by 
‘Western Powers who had demonstrated their military superiority in the 
Wars of AD. 1558-1617; the seventeenth-century Serb and Greek 
Westernizing movements were evoked not by a fear but by a hope that 
2n alien Ottoman Empire might be overthrown by Western Powers who 
vere demonstrating their military superiority over the Osmanlis in the 
War of A.D. 1682-99, In Russia a Westernizing movement designed to 
salvage the independence of an existing Russian state was launched from 
above downwards by a cultural revolutionary who was at the same time 
the Tsar and who used his sovereign power to impose Westernization 
on his subjects willy nilly; in the Ottoman Empire, Westernizing move- 


1 The Ottoman dominion over the main body of Orthodox Christendom was effec- 
rey sablnhed ina. 1371-3, when the ‘Ormanls conquered Macedonia (oee Ii. 
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ments that ultimately aspired to recapture political independence for 
Serbs, Greeks, and other subject Orthodox Christian peoples by under- 
mining and subverting an existing Ottoman Power were launched from 
below upwards, not by princes performing acts of state, but through the 
private enterprise of non-sovereign individuals and communities, 


The Ottoman Greek Orthodox Christian Phobia of the West 


It may be convenient first to examine the seventeenth-century cul- 
tural reorientation of Serb and Greek souls from an Ottoman towards a 
Western giblah; then to trace the course of the consequent Westernizing 
movement on the cultural, social, and political planes; and finally to 
consider the eventual effect of Westernization on the relations between 
these non-Russian Orthodox Christian peoples and a Modern Western 
World whose impact had turned their lives also upside down, 

The seventeenth-century revolution in the attitude of Orthodox 
Christians towards the West signified an even greater change in Serb and 
Greek than in Russian hearts if the respective degrees of their previous 
hostility towards the West can be gauged by the respective lengths to 
which they had shown themselves willing to go in sacrificing their other 
iw tm an, oreriding derminetom not t submit in Westra 
ascent in its medieval form of an assertion of Papal supremacy on 
the ecclesiastical plane. While the Russian ‘Zealots’ had egged on the 
Greek ‘Zealots’ to repudiate the ecclesiastical union of the Eastern 
Orthodox with the Roman Church that had been achieved on paper at 
Florence in A.D. 1439, this anti-Western intransigence of theirs had cost 
them no appreciable sacrifice, since they had not been confronted, as the 
Greeks had been in this crisis, with the grim prospect of having to pay 
forthwith for their strict ecclesiastical virtue at the exorbitant political 

rice of forfeiting the last shreds of their independence to a Turkish 
fuslim conqueror. In the years A.D. 1453-61, which saw Greek rule at 
Constantinople, in the Morea, and at Trebizond extinguished by the 
Ottoman Sultan Mehmed II the Conqueror, the Tatar tide was already 
ebbing from the steppe-coast of , while, on her opposite 
fonts, the Libra tde waa mo longer aévincng! Tits the 
Russians, unlike the Greeks and Serbs, had not been compelled to 
choose between the Pope's tiara and the Prophet's turban;? and, if the 
Russians nevertheless found it psychologically difficult to reverse their 
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attitude towards the West two hundred years later, it must have been 
still more dificult for their contemporary Greek and Serb co- 

to recede from a stand against the West which they had maintained at 
the cost of subjection to Ottoman rule. 

The traditional phobia of the West in Greek Orthodox Christian 
souls did, indeed, die hard. It cost the life of the Westernizing Cretan 
Greek Oecumenical Patriarch Cyril Lotkaris (vivebat A.D. 1572-1638; 
munere patriarchali oecumenico fungebatur A.D. 1620-38), and, some five 

ions later, it was still strong enough to frustrate the intellectual 
labours of the Westernizing Greek humanist Evyénios Vodlgharis (vive- 
bat ^D. 1716-1806). 


The Defeat of Cyril Loikarist 
Loukas paid with his life for being the Orthodox Christian pioneer 
ina first attempt to establish communion between the Orthodox Christian 
and the Protestant churches; and his fatal failure to carry his own church 
with him in this ecclesiastical manoeuvre is the more remarkable, con- 
sidering that Loükaris' strategic aim was to establish an Orthodox-Protes- 
tant common front 2 Roman Catholicism which, in Orthodox 
Christian eyes in Lodkari day, waa still the classic versio of a Western 

schismatic orani 
While Lodkaris had been mentally prepared for his role as a Western- 
izer by having received a Western education on Western ground, his 
policy of Westernization in the particular form of an entente with 
Ivinism was the outcome of a mission to Poland-Lithuania on which 
he was sent in A. 1596 by his kinsman and patron Meletios Pighs, the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria and at that time also Acting Oecumeni- 
cal Patriarch of Constantinople. The occasion of this mission was the 
ecclesiastical crisis precipitated by the move, in A.D. 1594, for a union 
of the Orthodox Church in Poland- Lithuania with the Roman Church? 
on the terms agreed at Florence in A.D. 1439, One motive for this move 
‘was the political problem that would have been created for the Kingdom 
of Poland-Lithuania by the transfer of these Orthodox Christian subjects 
of a Western state from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, under which they had remained hitherto, 
to that of the autocephalous Patriarchate of Moscow, * newly established 
in a. 1589, which styled itself ‘the Patriarchate of all Russia’, and 
‘whose incumbent was a political subject of the Tsar of Muscovy. 
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Lodkaris was posted in A.D. 1596 to the rectorship of the Orthodox 
monastery at Vilna in order to act as Meletios's unofficial observer, 
and he was Meletios's official exarch in Poland from July 1599 to 
March 1601 He was present? at the anti-Uniate Orthodox synod at 
Brest in A.D. 1596,¢ and at a joint synod of the Orthodox and Protestant 
churches of Poland-Lithuania which opened at Vilna on the 15th M. 
15995 This attempt at an Orthodox-Protestant union on Polish- 
Lithuanian soil broke down, in spite of the incentive of a common 
‘menace in the shape of the Counter-Reformation, owing to an insistence, 
on the Orthodox side, that the Protestants should accept the Oecumeni- 
cal Patriarch's ecclesiastical supremacy; yet this diplomatic failure 
neither checked Loükaris' ecclesiastical career nor deterred him from his 
subsequent Calvinizing course, 

Ina. 1602, before he had turned thirty, Lotkaris succeeded Meletios. 
as Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria;? he became Acting Oecumenical 
Patriarch in A.D. 1612,! and Oecumenical Patriarch in a.D. 1620; and the 
hostility that he drew upon himself by his courage in using this eminent 
position as a vantage point for the pursuit of a revolutionary policy 
made his career stormy and bis end tragic. Between his enthronement in 
A.D. 1620 and his execution in A.D. 1638 he experienced vicissitudes of 
menace (ee IV. iv. 377-83) 
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fortune! that were as sharp as the tribulations of his predecessor Photius 
and were due to the same cause as these. The similarity between the 
careers of these two distinguished incumbents of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate is indeed striking ? Both patriarchs ventured to engage in 
‘ecclesiastical warfare with the Roman Church;? each of them was ulti- 
mately at the mercy of an autocratic temporal sovereign to whom he was 
doubly accountable as a subject who was at the same time also a public 
servant ex officio muneris patriarchalis; and each, in his dealings both with 
his Roman ecclesiastical adversaries and with his Constantinopolitan 
sovereign lord, was betrayed by an opposition within the ranks of hi 
‘own Orthodox Christian community which played into his alien enemies? 
hands. 

The revolutionary feature in Lodkaris' policy was not, of course, his 
anti-Roman stand. In this he was faithfully interpreting the contem- 
porar feelings of an overwhelming majority of his co-religionists under 

toman rule, and even his opponents within his own flock must have 
secretly admired his boldness in defying Rome and have felt ashamed, 
in their heart of hearts, of the timidity or self-interest that deterred them 
from showing the same spirit. Nor had the Ottoman Government any 
quarrel with Loükaris on this account, for in Ottoman minds in this age 
the Roman Church was identified with the Hapsburg Power, which was 
the Ottoman Power's Western arch-enemy both on the Danubian and 
on the Mediterranean front.* The revolutionary policy that was Lotikaris’ 
unpardonable offence in the eyes of his Orthodox critics was his desire 
for an entente with the Western Protestant secessionists from the ranks 
of his and their Western Roman Catholic adversaries. In these “Zealot” 

* Loúkaris was banished in February 1623 (Pichler, op. cit., p. 123) and reinstated 
Sarit ot ence in Jane 1894 G 16a); esed Marck 1635 d reused 
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cism did not avail to bring the Orthodox and Protestant’ Christan communities 
Poland into communion with one another. Loukaris i alleged by some authorities to 
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eyes the Protestants’ merit of being anti-Roman was quite 

spel bye crime of being still Western and therefore still, from an 
lox standpoint, schismatic; and, in the intricate encounter be- 

tween Loúkaris, the Constantinopolitan Jesuits, the Orthodox Church in 
the Ottoman Empire, and the Ottoman Government, the Orthodox 
opposition andthe Pidahth were as blind sa the Joie were car 


"SThe unserupulousnees of the representations through which the 
Jesuits cajoled the Sultan into putting Loükaris to death was all of a 
piece with their discernment in divining that, in secking to redress the 
balance between Eastern Orthodoxy and Western Roman Catholicism 
by attracting Protestantism into the Orthodox scale, Loükaris had 
conjured up a threat to the Tridentine Roman Church which might be- 
come deadly if its author were to be allowed an opportunity of putting 
this revolutionary Orthodox strategy into effect On the ether hand, 
Sultan Murad IV, in allowing himself to be persuaded to order the 
execution of Loúkaris in June 1638,* was less well advised than his 
imperial predecessor the East Roman Emperor Basil I had been when 
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Patriarchal throne on the understanding that the policy which the re- 
installed patriarch would carry out thereafter would be his master's and. 
not his own. The Sultan had not the Orthodox Opposition's excuse for 
letting himself be led into playing the Jesuits’ game, for there were no 
traditional religious animosities or ane to deter a Sunni Muslim 
potentate from combating a Roman Catholic form of infidelity by un- 
leasbing against it a Calvinist form of infidelity whose doctrine and 
êthos had a marked affinity with those of Islam itself; and indeed in 

H for a hundred years and more, it had been an axiom of Otto- 

man policy to champion a liberated Protestant minority against their 

burg Catholic oppressors. 

Lotikaris’ enemies nevertheless to infuriate the Sultan with 
the Patriarch by suggesting to Murid that Loükaris was politically 
responsible for the piratical enterprises of his ecclesiastical subjects, the 
Don Cossacks, against the Ottoman Empire. In A.D. 1615 the Don 
Cossacks had made their first naval raid into the Bosphorus;? and in 
AD. 1638, on the eve of Sultan Murid IV's departure from Constanti- 
nople on an Heraclian campaign to recover Asiatic Ottoman provinces 
that had been overrun by the Persians, the news arrived that the Don 
Cossacks had seized the strategically important Ottoman fortress of 
Azov by a coup de main? Murid was struggling to retrieve the Ottoman 

- Empire from the anarchy into which it had since the death of 
Suleymin the Magnificent,‘ and he was a man of demonic temperament, 
In his exasperation at this unexpected and untimely military diversion 
at a moment when it was imy tive for him to concentrate all his 
strength against the Safawi Power, he yielded impulsively to an insidious 
‘suggestion that the Oecumenical Patriarch should be made the scapegoat 
for a Cossack escapade which was not only out of the Patriarch’s control 
de facto but was also beyond the limits of his responsibility de jure’ 

‘The action on Loúkaris' part that evoked the opposition to him among 
his own Orthodox co-religionists was his rapprochement with the 
Protestants with a view to a Protestant-Orthodox ecclesiastical union. 
Lotikaris proposed to base this union on the two parties’ common 
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acceptance of the Scriptures and the Fathers and to safeguard this exist- 
ing basis by a mutual undertaking to make no innovations;! and in A.D. 
1627 proposals to this effect—with the additional stipulation that either 
party should retain its own existing rites; provided that these were not 
contrary to religion—are said to have been laid before the Calvini 
doctors at Geneva by Mitrophánis Kritópoulos,? a disciple of Loúkaris' 
who had been sent by Loükaris to England on an invitation from Abbott, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and had spent seven years (A.D. 1617-24) 
in the Protestant universities of Oxford and Helmstadt- In A.D. 1629 a 
Confessio was published in Loúkaris’ name in Western Christendom;* 
and, after this had been denounced by Catholics as a forgery,¢ Lotkaris 
is said to have made a public declaration that he was the author of it? 
‘The cardinal points in Lodikaris’ Confessio were the Calvinist doctrines of 
justification by faith and the non-infaliblity of the Church, with a conse- 
‘quent rejection of the Church’ a pretension. to have the last word in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures: 

Meanwhile, the tide had already turned against Loúkaris’ policy of 
an Orthodox-Calvinist common front. The Genevan doctors—if the 
story that Mitrophánis Kritépoulos made proposals to themis true—had 
proved unwilling to commit themselves without having first obtained 
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of their co-religionists in Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
td gland,? while on the Orthodox side Yerásimos—Loükaris' suc- 
cessor on the patriarchal throne of Alexandria, which, of all Orthodox 
sees on Ottoman soil, was second only to the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
itself in dignity and influence—had immediately come out in public as 
the leader of a militant opposition ? Yerásimos was given his opportunity 
by an overture from the Butch Ambssesdor at Constantinople, who in 
A-D. 1628 had brought from Geneva a Piedmontese Calvinist theologian, 
‘Anton Leger, to propagate Calvinism among the Ottoman Orthodox 
from a post of vantage as the Ambassador's chaplain.’ This overture 
from the Calvinist side was rebuffed by Yerásimos in a public pro- 
nouncement on the 8th July, 1629.* The Patriarch of Alexandria re- 
jected the plea for an Orthodox-Protestant common front against Roman 
Catholicism and denounced the translation of the Bible into the vernacu- 
lar5 on the ground that God's revelation was intentionally obscure and 
that it was more important to ensure that the faithful should remain 
Orthodox than that the Scriptures should be made intelligible.* "The 
seamless robe of Christ ... would be torn into a thousand pieces by 
the Occidentals." A castigation of ‘the Confessio circulated in Cyril the 
Patriarch of Constantinople’s name’, by John Matthew Karyophillis, 
the Orthodox Archbishop of Qüniyeh, was published at Rome in Latin 
in A.D. 1631 and in Greek, in two versions, in A.D. 1632, and this polemic 
was dedicated by its Orthodox author to Pope Urban VIII 
This counter-attack on Loúkaris within his own camp when he was 
alive and in occupation of the Oecumenical Throne was vigorously 
followed up after his final disgrace and death. On the 27th September, 
1639, the dead Oecumenical Patriarch was anathematized? by a synod 
which had been convened at Constantinople by Cyril Kéndaris, the 
Ordo bishop of Berea tand which was stems by three Patriarchs, 
including Locka’ disciple Mitrophénis Kritópoulor-now Patriarch 
of Alerandra.* This act was contrmed by a Gracco-Russian synod 
convened at Jassy, under the presidency of the Oecumenical Patriarch 
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Parthenios's legates, in A.D. 1642," and thereafter by a synod convened at 
Jerusalem in A». 1672* which was bitterly anti-Calvinist in its pro- 
ouncements? but was not widely representative of Orthodoxy in its 
membership, since, apart from two Russian monks, it was not attended 
by any fathers not belonging to the hierarchy of the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem itself.* The Ww was struck at a synod held in Constan- 
tinople in A.D. 1691.5 

Tf Loákaris had succeeded in persuading his Orthodox flock and his 
Calvinist friends to enter into an ecclesiastical union with one another 
under the presidency of the Oecumenical Patriarchate, he would have 
anticipated, by nearly three hundred years, Stalin's feat of a i 

sailing Western 


d 
a Western heresy to serveasa new weap inst the prevailing 
orthodony of the day. And who can say what the consequenses might 
have been if, instead of putting Loikaris to death, Sultan Murid had 
had the wit to follow up a traditionally philo-Protestant Ottoman policy 
by taking a philo-Protestant Oecumenical Patriarch under his imperial 
patronage? In its predestinarianism and in its rejection of ‘priesteraft? 
and ‘image-worship’—two traditional Christian institutions that were 
Orthodox as well as Catholic—Calvinism had a decidedly greater affinity 
with Islam than with Orthodox Christianity;* and, if the Orthodox 
Church in the Ottoman Empire had gone Calvinist in doctrine and éthos 
as a sequel to a mariage de convenance with the Calvinist churches of 
‘Western Europe, the intellectual and moral gulf between the Orthodox 
Christian and the Muslim subjects of the Pádishih would have been 
appreciably diminished—instead of being accentuated, as it actually was, 
when, in the next chapter of the story, the Orthodox Christian subjects 
of the Ottoman Empire succumbed to the attraction of the Modern. 
Western culture in its latter-day secular form. If Cyril Loúkaris had had 
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his way, itis conceivable that the trial of strength between the Ottoman 
Power and the Danubian Hapsburg Power in a.D. 1682-3 might have 
ended in the discomfiture of Roman Catholicism by the united forces of 
an Islam and an Orthodoxy that had made contact with one another 
across a Calvinist bridge. 

‘This possible outcome of Lotkaris’ policy was ruled out by the com- 
bined effects of Jesuit ability, Ottoman blindness, and Orthodox fanati- 
giem. By what lengths Loikaris actually fell short of winning over a 
majority of his Orthodox co-religionists to his Calvinizing policy it is 
difficultto judge," but tis significant that the Zealot’ spirit which defeated 
a Loükaris in the early decades of the seventeenth century was still 
strong enough in the middle decades of the eighteenth century to baffle 


a Voülgharis, 


The Frustration of Evyénios Voúlgharis 
Evyénios Vodlgharis* (eivebat A.D. 1716-1806) was a Greek philoso- 
pher-educationalist whose impeccable Orthodoxy? did not atone, in 
Contemporary ecclesiastical Greek Orthodox eyes, for his offences of 
advocating religious toleration and educational reform and cultivating 
contemporary Western philosophy. On these accounts, Voúlgharis was 
driven from pillar to post. The hostility of the conservative headmaster 
ofa rival school at Yánnina forced him to relinquish his own school there 
and retreat to Kózhani. An. ety ae had been opened to him by 
the foundation of a new academy on Mount Athos was closed, after he 
had taught there for six years, by the dissolution of the academy at the 
instance of the ex-Oecumenical Patriarch Cyril, who, unfortunately for 
Voúlgharis, was then living in retirement on the Holy Mountain; and, 
after he had had the further disappointment of being forced out of a post 
to which he had been appointed at the Patriarchal Academy in Constant 
nople, Voálgharis accepted, in A.D. 1775, an invitation from a Petrine 
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Russian Imperial Government which appreciated his qualifications and 
turned them to good account by making him bishop of the new See of 
Slavonia and Kherson in territory recently acquired by Russia from the 
Ottoman Empire in the northern hinterland of the Black Sea. 
Voúlgharis’ Zealot Greek Orthodox ecclesiastical persecutors were 
not even content with having thus hounded him out of the domain of 
Greek Orthodox Christendom. In A.D. 1798 the Greek press at Con- 
stantinople published a counterblast, by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Athos to a tract written by Vodlgharisin favour of religious tolera- 
tion, and this eighteenth-century fulmination still breathed the authentic 
t of Seat cotuy, ‘Orthodox fanaticism. The Patriarch told his 
lers that. 


“when the last emperors of Constantinople began to subject the Oriental 
Church to Papal thraldom, the particular favour of Heaven raised up the 
Othoman Empire to protect the Greeks against heresy, to be a barrier 
against the political power of the Western nations, and to be the champion 
of the Orthodox Church”! 


The vx pg ‘in the Ottoman Orthodox Christians’ Attitude towards the 
est 
‘This classic exposition of a traditional ‘Zealot’ thesis was, however, no 
more than a parting shot in a losing cultural battle which had taken its 
decisive turn more than a hundred years before the close of the eighteenth 
century? In the cultural tug-of-war, for the captivation of Greek, Serb, 
and Rumanian Orthodox Chistian souls, between the Ottoman masters 
of these ra'iyeh and their Western neighbours, the West had won be- 
fore the seventeenth century was over. The date of this transfer of 
the Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh’s cultural allegiance can be established, 
within rather narrow limits, by the at first sight superficial, yet neverthe- 
less psychologically significant, index of changes in fashions of dress, 
and this sartorial testimony is corroborated by evidence in the religious 
field. At the same date, conversions of Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh to 
Islam virtually ceased, and unconverted Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh for 
the first time showed a preference for Hapsburg over Ottoman rule. 
In the seventh decade of the seventeenth century, Ottomanization was 
still the goal of the ra'iyel's social ambition, as was observed by the 
1 The taning power ofthe Creek Orthodox eeclesiastienl hierarchy, which had still 
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shrewd secretary of the English Embassy at Constantinople, Sir Paul 
Rycaut: 

"It is worth a wise man's observation how gladly the Greeks and Arme- 
nian Christians imitate the Turkish habit, and as near to it as they 
dare; and how proud they are when they are privileged upon some extra- 
ordinary occasion to appear without their Christian distinction.’ 

On the other hand, Demetrius Cantemir, the Ruman grandee who was 
appointed Prince of Moldavia by the Porte in November 1710* and 
deserted to Peter the Great when the Tear invaded Moldavia in 1731} 
is ted in a contem; trait wearing a bag wig, coat an 
waistcot, and rapier; and, though in this portrait Cantemir e Ottoman 
antecedents are still betrayed by a turban superimposed on his wig and 
bya dagger thrust into his girdle to supplement the rapier at his hip,* 
these relics of Ottomanism no longer figure in the frontispiece to an 
English translation, published in 1734-5, of Cantemir's history of the 
Ottoman Empire.’ Nor were there any tell-tale Ottoman accessories in 
the portraits, painted at Pest or Vienna somewhat later in the eighteenth 
century, to judge by the cut of the coats and the style of the wigs, which, 
‘on the sth-óth September, 1927, the writer of this Study saw still 
hanging on the paneled walls of houses in the South-West Macedonian 
Greek townlet of Shátishta to commemorate the overland trade with 
the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy and Saxony that was opened up in 
the eighteenth century Dy more then one enterprising Rumliot Greek 
Orthodox Christian community.® 

‘These changes in style of dress were, of course, outward visible signs 
of corresponding changes in cast of mind. Demetrius Cantemir, for 
example, could read and write Latin, Italian, and French, as well as his 
Rumanian mother tongue, the Modern and Attic Greek and the Old 
Slavonic that were his Orthodox Christian cultural heritage, and the 
‘Turkish, Persian, and Arabic that were his cultural stock in trade as an 
Ottoman officer of state; and, after his desertion to the Russian camp, 
he added the Russian language to his repertory.” His history of the 
Ottoman Empire, written in Latin and published in French and English 
simul ly, was perhaps the first to be presented by an Ottoman 
subject in the Western manner. The Rumanian Cantemir's older Greek 
contemporary Alexander Mavrogordáto, who was appointed in A.D. 
sod Bion. p tT arent Creek Orhatee Caan meri a i 
entres of business in Western Chrlatendom wore the exe snd assumed the manners 


ef Turka; for they found that in Western Europe they were more respected in 
haracter of Ortomam abjec than se achia Creche (Fina, Cr. d Hm of 
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1673 to be the second incumbent of the recently created office of Di 
man of the Porte! and who eventually extricated the Ottoman Empire 
from the disastrous war of A.D. 1682-99 by negotiating the peace settle- 
ment of Carlowitz, likewise knew Latin, Italian, and French as well 
as Greek, 'Slav';? Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, and likewise won the 
freedom of a Modern Western republic of letters.? 

"The Phanariot Greek Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman public 
service! continued to study the classical languages and literatures of the 
Islamic culture down to the eve of the Greek national uprising of A.D. 
1821, and this not merely on account of their utility, but for the sake of 
their prestige and their intrinsic attractiveness, 


"The Phanariots were attentive to education and applied themselves to 
dine, studies, especially the ‘Turkish language, as being superior to 
others, 
writes one of the fathers of the Greek Revolution in his memoirs. But 
the qualification which gave the seventeenth-century and eighteenth- 
century Phanariots their value in the eyes of their Turkish employers 
was their familiarity, not with Ottoman, but with Western life and 
letters in an age in which the Ottoman Government had to find compe- 
tent representatives to negotiate diplomatically with Western Powers 
hon it oruld no longer simply defeat in the flde in striking contrast 
to the Sultans’ attitude in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies of the Christian Era, when they had conscripted an élite of their 
Orthodox Christian subjects into their Slave-Household in order to fit 
them, by a totalitarian Ottoman education, to govern the Ottoman 
Empire as professional administrators and to extend it» bounds as 
professional soldiers.” 

"The generation which saw the Ottoman Government begin to appre- 
ciate in their Orthodox Christian subjects a familiarity with the Modern. 
West, which these ra'iyeh would not have acquired if they had been 
transformed into gullar, was likewise the generation which saw the vir- 
tual end of a process of voluntary conversion of Orthodox Christian 
ra'tyeh to Islam that had been in progress since the fourteenth century 

had been one of the secrets of the ‘Osmanlis’ amazing political 
success, Even the Orthodox Christian ‘tribute children’ who were 
educated to be the rulers of the Ottoman Empire became Muslims— 
as they invariably did by choice and not by compulsion and in 
general the Ottoman régime in the Orthodox Christian World was as 
scrupulous as the Umayyad régime had been in the Syriac World in 

? This ofice had been created by the Grand Visier Ahmed Köprülü in A. 1669, 
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abiding by the Prophet Mubammad’s injunction that non-Muslim 
‘People of the Book’ were to be allowed to practise their ancestral rel 
gions under Muslim rule in consideration of the payment of a surtax.* 
‘After the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a Western Chris- 
tian who had spent twenty-two years in captivity in Ottoman hands 
testified that the ‘Osmanlis ‘compelled no one to renounce his faith’ ;* 
and, in the judgement of a judicious Modern Western student of the 
history of the Greeks under Ottoman rule, 

"we find that many Greeks of high talent and moral character were so 
sensible of the superiority of the Mohammadans that, even when they 
escaped being drafted into the Sultan’s household as tribute-children, 
363 henma A embraced the faith of Mahomet. The moral superiority 
of! society must be allowed to have had as much weight in causing. 
these conversions, which were numerous in the fifteenth century, as the. 
personal ambition of individuals.» 

"Towards the middle of the seventeenth century . . . the number of 
[Gree] renegades from mong the middle and lower orders of society is 
said to have been more considerable than at any other time,’* In Crete, 
the last Greek Orthodox Christian country to be acquired by the 
‘Osmanlis, the conquest achieved in the long-drawn-out Veneto-Ottoman 
War of Candia (gerebatur A.D. 1645-69) was followed by conversions* 
which, in both their spontaneity and their numbers, were as impressive 
as any recorded in the heyday of the Ottoman Power; and the Greeks 
were not alone among the Orthodox Christian ra'fyeh in continuing to 
be susceptible to the attractions of Islam down to this date, A com- 
munity of Bulgar Orthodox Christian highlanders in the Rhodope, who 
came to be known, after their apostasy, as Pomaks, were converted to 
Islam between a.D. 1656 and A.D. 1661; and among the Albanians the 
proportion of Muslims in the population seems to have risen from not 
‘more than 10 per cent. to more than go per cent, between A.D. 1610 and 
the close of the seventeenth century: 

While the descendants of these seventeenth-century Albanian con- 
verts betrayed mental reservations by adopting Islam in the erypto-Shi't 
form of Bektashism, the descendants of the contemporary Pomak and 

5 Set the viene presented in V. vi, aon. Tes also noteworthy tbat, 
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Cretan converts displayed the zeal for which their kind are notorious, 
and survived to give proof of their sincerity in the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era by choosing to lose their ancestral homes and settle 
among their Turkish-speaking co-religionists in Anatolia rather than 
avoid exile by re-embracing the faith oftheir forefathers whose mother 
tongue they had never ceased to speak. The seventeenth-century mass 
conversions of Albanians and Rhodopaean Bulgars, however, unlike 
those of contemp Cretans, occurred in new circumstances which 
portended a change. They appear to have been to a large extent the 
forghological reaction to a disillusionment experienced by Christian 

arians in fastnesses who had found their ‘Osmanli masters still too 
strong for them when they had prematurely attempted to shake off the 
Qroran yoke by force during the temporary lapse of the Ottoman 
Empire between the death of Suleyman the Magnificent in A.D. 1566 
and the advent of the saviour Mehmed Köprülü to power in A.D. 1656." 
‘Thereafter, conversions virtually ceased. 

"In the eighteenth century, when the condition of the Christians was 
worse than at any other period, we find hardly any mention of conversions 
at all, and the Turks themselves are represented as utterly indifferent to 
Sapo of their religion and considerably infected with scepticism 
and unbelief.’* 


The Revolution in the West's Attitude towards Orthodox Christianity 
‘The sufferings of the Orthodox Christian subjects of the Ottoman 
Porte in the eighteenth century of the Christian Era were due, not to 


yuent new 
wubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy from a Spanish-minded Roman Catholic intoler- 
ance towards its Protestant subjects and its Orthodox Christian neigh- 
bours to a standard of religious toleration that could compare not 
‘unfavourably with the Islamic standard of a contemporary Ottoman 
jme; and this moral revolution in Hapsburg counsels evoked a politi 
revolution in Protestant and Orthodox hearts. 
“The Calvinists of Hungary and Transylvania and the Unitarians of the 
latter country’ had ‘long preferred to submit to the Turks rather than fall 
into the hands of the fanatical House of Hapsburg, and,’ as late as the 


1 The insurgent Rhodopatan Bulgars were subjugated and converted by the Grand 
iie Mehmed Roprl (forgean 40, 1636-61). Aponaniea of Roman Cathtis (not 
Orthodox) Albanian on the rebound from two unsuecetafal insurrections in the fourth 
fit decades of the seventeenth century we noted in Arnold, op city PP; 268 9 

ile some of these Catholic apostates opted for Islam, others opted for Orthodoxy. 
‘The Orthodox Christian Albanian warriors who seized the fasinesa of Suli in the lane 
‘Quarter of the seventeenth century succeeded in holding their own till they were over- 
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seventh decade of the seventeenth century, ‘the Protestants of Silesia? 


looked with longing eyes towards Turkey, and would gladly have pur- 
chased religious freedom at the price of submission to the Muslim rule.’* 


The Silesian Protestants’ pro-Ottoman proclivities evoked the follow. 
ing lament from a Western observer in a book published in A.D. 1664: 

"I hear with great astonishment and consternation that it is not only 
among the common people that remarks like these go the round: "Life 
under the Turks is not so bad either; one has only to give a ducat per 
head, and one would be free”; item, “The Turk leaves religion free; one 
would recover possession of the churches”; and the like. I also hear that 
‘others, who ought to have known better, take pleasure in such talk and 
rejoice at the thought of their own undoing (über ihr eigen Unglück 
Srolocken).’* 

‘The extent of the Danubian Hapsburg Government's of 
policy, if not of heart, within the next twenty-five years is rove in 
their dealings with the Serbs* when, in the first rebound from the failure. 
of Ottoman arms to take Vienna in the siege of A.D. 1682-3, Hapsburg 
armies broke into the domain of an Ottoman Orthodox Christendom 
and, momentarily penetrating as far south-eastward as Old Serbia, suc- 
ceeded in a.D. 1689 in occupying Peć, the seat of an autocephalous Serb 
Patriarchate that had been re-established in A.D. 1557 by the Porte at 
the instance of a Serb-born Grand Vizier, Mehmed Sóküllü.* 

"The first reaction of the Ottoman Padishah’s Orthodox Christian sub- 
jects to the advent of these new schismatic Western Christian Crusaders 
‘was apprehensive and hostile, 

"The most striking feature of the appeals to Russia from the Balkan 
Orthodox is that they were directed quite as much against Catholic 
Austria as against Muslim Turkey—which did not seek proselytes. The 
[orthodox] Metropolitan of Skoplje [Üsküb], who made his way to Mos- 
cow in AD. 1687, inveighed against the dangers of Austrian domi 
and the ill-treatment of refugee Serbian bishops in Hungary. He was 
followed next year by Isaiah, Archimandrite of St. Paul's Monastery on 
Athos, imploring Russia to save the Orthodox from Latin as well as 
Muslim conquerors, and bringing appeals for help not only from Constan- 
tinople and Sherban Cantacuzene, hospodar of Wa but as well 
iw [Arsenije III] Krnojevié, the Serbian Patriarch of Peć 

dd 

‘Thereafter, however, a touch of adversity brought home to Franks and 
Serbs alike the expediency of making common cause. When the tide of 
war turned again in the ‘Osmanlis’ favour, as it quickly did, the reign- 
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ing Patriarch Arsenije III committed himself to the Hapsburg cause 
by encouraging the Serb and Albanian Orthodox Christians under his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction to enlist under the Hapsburg flag; and on the 
6th April, 1690, on the advice of Thomas Raspassani—a Franciscan 
friar who was vicar of the vacant Roman Catholic episcopal see of Scupi 
Skoplje, Üsküb)—the Emperor Leopold published a proclamation to all 

christian peoples formerly subject to the Hungarian Crown, and to all 
other Christian peoples now under Ottoman rule, declaring his inten- 
tion to liberate them, inviting them to take up arms in his cause, and 
promising them, after liberation, entire religious liberty and a juridical 
status in accordance with their desires, including the rights of freely 
electing a prince of their own and of paying no other taxes than those 
that had been in force before the Ottoman conquest." This proclama- 
tion was accompanied by a personal letter of the same date from the 
Emperor to the Serb Patriarch, 

Later in the same year, when, under continuing Ottoman pressure, 
the Hapsburg armies were compelled to fall back on the Danube, the 
Patriarch Arsenije evacuated the abandoned territory with them at the 
head of some seventy thousand or more Serb Orthodox Christian 

? and a meeting of Serb prelates and lay notables, held at 
Belgrade, offered their political allegiance to the Hapsburg Crown on 
condition that in Serb-inhabited territories enumerated by them—some 
of which were at that moment in Hapsburg, and others in Ottoman, 
hands—the Hapsburg Government should guarantee to the Serb com- 
munity the enjoyment of a communal autonomy under the presidency 
of an archbishop of Serb descent and mother-tongue and of the Greek 
Orthodox Christian rite who was to be elected by a mixed ecclesiastical 
and lay assembly. This offer of Serb allegiance, on the basis of these 
Serb stipulations, was accepted by the Emperor Leopold in a diploma 
of the 21st August, 1690, followed up by letters patent of the 20th 
August, 1691, and a confirmatory diploma of the 4th March, 1695. 

In this political bargain between the Hapsburg Monarchy and the 
Serb refugees in territory under Hapsburg rule, what the Serbs were 
demanding and the Monarchy was granting in substance was that an 
Orthodox Christan People under the dominion, and in the territory, of 
a Western Power should continue to enjoy a non-territorial communal 
autonomy on the temporal as well as the ecclesiastical plane which it had 
previously enjoyed as a millet of the Ottoman Empire,’ but which was at 
variance with the Modern Western political principle of territorial 


+ This undincrimipating appeal by seprsenratie of ene Christin denomination 
to representatives of all Christian denominations, was a new departure ia Western 
history, and itis significant chat the cue thus given in a.D. 1690 by a Catholic Hapsburg 
Emperor was followed by an Orthodox Romanov Emperor in A.D. 1711. ln the pro 
larsation to the Ottoman Christiana which Peter the Great ined in March 1711, on. 
The eve of his invasion of Moldavia (see p. 127, n. 3, above), the Tar, ike his Caesarean 
Majesty, ‘came forward avowedly as the iberstor of the ‘Catholic as well ae. 
Orthodox (Sumner, op. cit, p. 46). A professed ‘enlightened’ Russia that had entered 
the feld as Austria's competitor in a race for the acquisition of the Ottoman Empire's 
heritage in South-East Europe was under double pressure not to fall below a Haj 
standard of religious toleration. aie 

3" Hadrovics estimates the number at 70,900~100,000 in op. cit, p. 140, D. 1- 

71 For this Ottoman institution, see pp. 184-6, below. 
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sovereignty. In virtue of thus bringing themselves, in despite of their 
own traditions, to be as liberal as their Ottoman adversaries had been 
towards an Orthodox Christian people for whose allegiance they were 
now competing, the Hapsburgs succeeded in winning the refugee Ber 
loyalty: and in the sequel, thee Serb Orthodox Christian subjects of 

Monarchy living in Hi in the Militirgrenzen* 
Cale bei adional’Ontongan comeusal constitution, became the 
psychologically conductive medium through which the Modern Western 
culture penetrated the Serb people as a whole. 


m 


Channels of Western Cultural Penetration into an Ottoman Orthodox 
Christendom 

What were the geographical channels through which this Modern 
Western cultural influence seeped into the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom? 

‘The oldest channel was the fraction of Orthodox Christian territory 
remaining under Venetian rule in the Levant, which played the same 
part in the relations between the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
and the Modern West as was played in the relations between a Russian 
Orthodox Christendom and the Modern West by the Russian Orthodox 
Christian territories under the sovereignty of Poland-Lithuania.? Crete, 
for example, by the date of the fall of Candia in A.D. 1669, had been 
under Venetian rule for more than 450 yearst—a length of tenure which, 
in the records of Modern Western colonial empires down to the year 
AD. 1952, had been surpassed only by Portugal, and this only in her 

sions in and off the west coast of Africa During the Early 
fodern chapter that was the last chapter in the history of Venetian rule 
in Crete, the strength of the Modern Western cultural influence on the 
local Greek Orthodox Christian population was revealed by their produc- 
tion of a literature in the contemporary Western vein in a Modern 
Greek linguistic dress; and it is significant that not only the Italianate 
Modern Greek painter Dhomínikos Theotoképoulos, alias ‘El Greco’ 
(vivebat A.D, 1541-1614)" bat ‘the Calvinistic Modern Greek Oecumeni- 
cal Patriarch Kjrillos Loúkaris (vivebat a.D. 1572-1638), was born in 
Crete as a Venetian subject.” 
‘The cutting off of this Cretan line of cultural communications be- 
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tween Greek Orthodox Christendom and the Modern West through the 
Ottoman conquest of Crete in a.D. 1645-69 was partially offset by the 
‘Venetian conquest of the Morea in A.D. 1684-99, which brought under 
Venetian rule a larger Greek Orthodox Christian population than had 
been lost to Venice in her successive forfeitures oF territory to the 
Ottoman Empire between A.D. 1463 and A.D. 1669." Though these 
Venetian acquisitions in Continental Greece were reconquered by the 
‘Osmanlis in A.D. 1715, an ephemeral political episode had lasting cul- 
tural effects? because the Venetian Signoria had experienced, between 
A.D. 1669 and A.D. 1684, the same rather sudden change of heart that 
overtook the Hapsburg Monarchy in the same generation. The griev- 
ances of Venice's Moreot subjects during their thirty years’ experience 
of Venetian rule at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
‘were not religious but fiscal and economic.” Orthodox Christian pupils 
were free to attend the schools and colleges founded by the Venetians i 
the Morea* during an occupation of the peninsula which, so long as it 
lasted, made it impossible for an obscurantist Oecumenical Patriarch, 
as well as for his more tolerant master the Ottoman Pidishth, to exercise. 
jurisdiction over the Moreots; and the Moreot Greek municipal 
institutions, which were so important a factor in the Greek uprising of 
A.D. 1821 and in the subsequent establishment of an independent Greek 
national state on a Western pattern, were in part a legacy of a system of 
municipal government that had been introduced into the Morea during 
this Venetian occupation on the model of the contemporary régime in 
the North Italian city-states under Venetian hegemony, though they 
were also in part a gradual and undesigned product of the Ottoman 


practice of tax-farming * 

After the Morea and Tinos had gone the same way in A.D. 1715 as 
Crete in A.D, 1669 and Cyprus in a.D. 1571 and N t ín AD. 1474, 
a remnant of Greek Orthodox Christian population still remained under 


‘Venetian rule in the Ionian Islands. The Ionian Islanders, who were 
subject to a culturally alien political domination from the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries! to A.D. 1864,? were unique in being the only Greek 
Orthodox Christians to be visited with an almost unbroken succession 
of Western masters;! and the Venetian landowners who constituted the 
Western ‘ascendancy’ here were likewise unique, for their having 
become converts from their ancestral Roman Catholic Christianity to 
the Orthodoxy of the local Greek peasantry without having become 
apostates from their ancestral Western culture, and in having learnt to 
communicate with their agricultural labourers, tenants, body servants, 
and mistresses in the local Romaic Greek vernacular without having 
abandoned their traditional use of Italian as the exclusive language of 
polite society and exclusive linguistic medium for education and literary 
composition. The death-knell of this remote outpost of a Western 
ancien régime was sounded by the French Revolution; yet, before the 
merger of an old Ionian landowning aristocracy in a new democratic 
Greek nation was expedited by the union of the Heptanese with the 
Kingdom of Greece in A.D. 1864, these seven diminutive plots of com- 
mon ground between the two Christendoms had given birth to two 
islanders who each an eminent part in the transmission of a 
Modern Western culture to an Ottoman Orthodox Christendom. ‘The 
first of the two was the Corot Greek Westernizing philosopher-eduea- 
tionalist Evyénios Voúlgharis (vivebat A.D. 1716-1896), who was born 
a Venetian subject. The second was the Zantiot Italian aristocrat- 
poetaster Count Dionisio Salomone (vivebat A.D. 1798-1857), who died 
under a British protectorate after having won fame in the West, as well 
as in a Greek Orthodox Christendom, as the great Greek poet Dhionjsios 
Solomés.s 

Even in the Early Modern Age of religious faith and fanaticism, 
Venice had been appreciably less intolerant than most contemporary 
Western states,* either Catholic or Protestant. The Signoria was no 
friend of the Society of Jesus; at the University of Padua, which served 
the Venetian dominions, there was a relative freedom of philosophical 
thought;? it had become customary for Cretans to seek a higher educa- 
tion there; and colleges for Greek students were founded at both Padua 
and Venice between A.D. 1590 and A.D. 1642? Cyril Loúkaris’ kinsman 
Corfù was seized by the Genoese pirate Vetrano in a.D. 1199 and by the Venetians 
iab. Tod ut rs reed in A. ard held Ui AD 1250 by the Epirot Greek 
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and patron Meletios Pighás, the Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria, had 
studied in Venice, but had been debared from taking a degree by his 
refusal to subscribe, to Roman Catholic doctrine and recognize Papal 
supremacy, and had acquired in consequence a strong animus against 
the Roman Church." Meletios nevertheless sent Loükaris, in his turn, 
to Venice for his education at the age of twelve;? and, after spending four 
Jes there, Lodkaris went on to spend seven farther veas as a student 
at Padua. is’ younger contemporary and outstanding opponent 
Meletios Sirighos (natus A-D. 1585) sre likewise a Cretan and Dkevie 
an alumnus of the University of Padua, where he studied mathematics, 
Thysies and medicine; but the privilege of studying inthe Venetian 

niversity of Padua was not confined to Greek Orthodox Christians 
who were Venetian subjects. At Padua Loúkaris made friends with his 
fellow student Nikiphóros Korydhalléfs of Athens, who in A.D. 1624, 
after Loúkaris had become Oecumenical Patriarch, was to open at 
Constantinople a school of a Calvinist complexion and was to be 
anathematized, like Loúkaris himself, after Loükaris final fall and 
death? The Chiot Alexander Mavrogordéto, too, studied medicine at 
Padua? like the Cretan Sfrighos, though, like the Athenian Korydhalléfs, 
he was an Ottoman subject. 

‘Another channel through which Modern Western influence flowed 
into the main body of Orthodox Christendom was the Western diplo- 
matic corps at Constantinople, which became a force there during the 
eclipe ofthe Ornmam Power afer the death of Solemn tho M ifi- 
‘cent in A.D. 1566. During the Thirty Years’ War A.D. 1615-48) 
Constantinople, like Berne during the general War of a.D. 1914-18 and 
Lisbon during the general war of A.D. 1939-45, was a theatre of diplo- 
‘atic hostilities on militarily neutral ground, and the diplomatic contest 
that centred on the person of Cyril Loúkaris has been described as a 
repercussion of the contemporary struggle between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism in the West? The Dutch, English, Swedish, and 
Venetian ambassadors were i at the time when Loúkaris 


league, 
ascended the ecumenical Throne, against their Hapsburg and French 
Confrères," and Loúkaris’ intimacy with the Protestant diplomatic circles 
in his see brought him not only local Western political patronage but 
widespread Western cultural contacts—as is testified by his correspon- 
dence with the Dutch theologian Uytenbogaert and the Dutch states- 
man David le Leu de Wilhem. 


$ See Picher, op; clt” P. 199, 
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‘Thereafter, when the rally of the Ottoman Power under the leadership 


of the House of Köprülü was followed by a final lapse into dissolution, 
the classic Ottoman political principle of non-territorial autonomy for all 


communities in the Empire, not excluding resident aliens," enabled the 
‘embassies of Western Powers in Constantinople to erect themselves into 
miniature imperia in imperio reigning, not only over their own nationals 


in Ottoman territory, but also over Ottoman subjects who were their 
official protégés. The germs of these Western protectorates can be 
de in some of the provisions of the captulations granted to 
England by the Porte in September 1675,* and in the Hapsburg- 
‘Ottoman capitulatory treaty of the 27th July, 1718. In the capitulations 
granted to France in May 1740 these germs blossomed into a provision 
authorizing the French Ambassador to maintain fifteen Ottoman subjects 
as his servants free from taxation.‘ After the Great Russo~Turkish War 
of A.D. 1768-74, which was a milestone in the course of the Ottoman 
Empire's decline, this privilege of exercising a protectorate over Otto- 
man subjects was extended to other capitulatory Powers, and the Porte 
presented each embassy with a certain number of blank ‘certificates of 
denaturalization? (as the Ottoman term berd'at might be interpreted in 
this context), which the ambassadors were then free to bestow upon 
Ottoman subjects of their own choice.’ 

‘The Western embassies were more successful in abusing this privil 
than the Porte was in its belated attempts to restrict its scope. 
consequence was that an appreciable number of Greek Orthodox 
Christian and other Ottoman subjects came to participate in the fiscal 
privileges that gave the nationals of capitulatory Powers a decisive 
advantage over non-privileged Ottoman subjects in the now increasingly 
important trade between the Ottoman Empire and the West;* and this 
made Ottoman subjects engaged in foreign trade so eager to obtain the 
official protection of foreign governments that, shortly before the year 
1824,? the Ottoman Government sought to reduce this incentive by 
granting ‘most favoured foreign nation treatment’ to Ottoman subjects 
trading with foreign countries who were not the official protégés of 
foreign embassies." 
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» 
10 "Bee d'Obnon, op. cit. vl. vii, p. 509. The two principal benefits thereby extended 
to non-protected Ottoman subjects were the issue of cerifcates of privilege and the 
limitation of the rate of customs duties payable by them to the 3 per cent, ad valorem 
‘which was at that time the maximum rate payable by the nationals and the Ottoman 
protégis of the capitulatory Powers. The fw instrument in which a definite rate of 
‘Customs duty ad valorem was fixed by mutual agreement would appear to have been the 
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‘This was a striking inversion of a stipulation in the Franco-Turkish 
capitulatory treaty of February, 1535,' that French merchants were to 
pay no higher duties than Ottoman subjects. That treaty was the arche- 

of all instruments, bilateral or unilateral, conferring capitulatory 
privileges in the Ottoman Empire on Modern Western Powers and their. 
nationals; and Ottoman subjects had indeed profited at the expense of 
Westerners, in the competition for the profits of the maritime trade in 
the Mediterranean, as a result of the political union of the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom with the greater part of the Arabic World 
under Ottoman rule at the beginning of the Modern Age of Western 
history. 

‘The first commercial effect of this political revolution in the Levant 
had been to strike a deadly blow at the commerce of Venice Genoa, and 
the other North Ilan communities that had been progressively wise 
ing the maritime commerce of the Mediterranean out of Greek hands 
since the eleventh century of the Christian Era; and, though the Greeks 
too had been hard hit, economically as well as politically, by the Ottoman 
conquest,’ while all participants in the Mediterranean maritime trade 
had suffered alike from a conquest of the Ocean by West European 
peoples who had thereby turned the Mediterranean into a backwater,* 
the Greek subjects of the Porte found themselves, as a result of the 

toman conquest, in a stronger position for competing with the Frank 
in the Mediterranean trade, even before they came to benefit from the 
commercial privileges which the Modern Western Great Powers were 
granted by the Porte Bom a, 1673 onwards? The maritime trade via 
the Mediterranean, on which the 'Osmanlis' Greek subjects thus secured 
and maintained a hold, was another channel through which Western 
cultural influences seeped into the main body of Orthodox Christendom,* 
and the cultural intercourse became more active as the Mediterranean 
came back to commercial life at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries.” Colonies of Ottoman Greek merchants were to be found in 

itulations granted to France on the sth June, 1673. In this instrument, Additional 
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the Mediterranean ports of Western Christendom as early as the tie 
feti nth century! and [e Euri Dni in the trade 


ire anda expanding Western World E 
decet el towards todo he teeth etry pas manked y 
the establishment of Greek commercial colonies in London, Liverpool, 


Manchester, and New York as well as in Venice, Leghorn, Marseilles, 
and Trieste.* These Greek settlements in partibus Occidentalium came 
to act like lenses which focused the cultural influence of the West and 
transmitted it to the Levant in concentrated rays of a high degree of 
ency. 
P The economic and consequent cultura! opportunities opened up to 
Greek Ottoman subjects by this revival of maritime trade between the 
Levant and the West via the Mediterranean were made the most of by a 
few maritime Ottoman communities that enjoyed some measure of local 
autonomy, whether by charter or by custom or merely by oversight? 
‘The outstanding chartered communities were the mastic-growing island 
of Chios, the olive-growing peninsula of Ayvalyq (Kydhoniés),* and the 
Ewo continental Greek portlets of Ghalaxidhi> on the Gul of Corinth and 
‘Trikéri® commanding the entrance to the Gulf of Volo. Among the 
communities that benefited by custom or oversight were the previously 
derelict Aegean islands Hjdhra? and Pétses,* off the coast of the Argolid, 
which were colonized in the eighteenth century by Orthodox Christian 
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Albanians from the Morea, and Kásos! and Psarà,? in the Sporades, 
which were colonized in the same age by Orthodox Christian Greeks. 
ase attraction of these barren islands, and of the stony peninsula of 

yvalyq, was a hope of escaping the increasi ion under 
which the Orthodox Christian settles om these unineting spots bad 
been suffering in their previous homes in an age when a declining 
Ottoman Power was no longer able to protect its subjects against its 
agents, The colonist-islanders—who had to fling themselves on the sea. 
as their only alternative to starvation—found favour with an Ottoman 
Government that in this age was eager to foster a native maritime popu- 
lation both as a counter-move in the commercial field to Western 
encroachments on Ottoman commerce and as a reservoir in the military 
field for the man-power of an Ottoman Navy on the Modern Western 
model, 

"The Qapudin Pasha Hüseyn Jezayrli, who as Grand Admiral was ex 
officio governor of the Archipelago and the Mani,* bad no fewer than 
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two hundred Hydhriot sailors serving on board his fagship in 4.1797, 
and this service won for Hýdhra valuable privileges. In A.D. 1802 the 
Qapudin Pasha appointed a native Hydhriot Christian governor, and 
the taxes payable by the island to the Porte were commuted for a contin- 
gent of aso men to the fleet and a gratuity to the Qapudin Pasha and his 
sta! The same boons of local self-government and light taxation were 
granted to Pétses, Kásos, and Psarà on the same considerations. Under 
these exceptionally favourable conditions the four islands and the two 
continental portlets developed a merchant marine which earned high, 
though short-lived, profits during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars (gerebantur ap. 1792-1815), when the Ottoman fag was the only 
neutral flag left in the Mediterranean; and the lion’s share of the trade 
carried on under this flag was secured by this handful of Ottoman 
Orthodox Christian maritime communities. This windfall from a storm 
in the neighbouring Western World ceased to drop into these Ottoman 
Greek mariners’ hands as soon as the Western peoples emerged from 
their Napoleonic bout of fratricidal warfare and the unemployment, 
distress, and discontent arising from the rapid decline in the volume of 
their commercial business after A.D. 1815 made these communities ready, 
essit dere ace e Ronan dicent on e Mosa in aco: 1750 (ila op. cie 
Y pp. 265-8) 
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French traders in the Morea were, however, ruined by the 

ian insurrection and retaliatory Albanian Muslim barbarian con- 

quest in x. 1770-9 (ibid, p. 216); what remained of the eighteenth-century trade 
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in ap. 1821, to join in a Greek national insurrection—inspired by 
Western political ideas—which held out hopes for them of replacing 
the dwindling profits of trade by the spoils of buccaneering. 

In the Westerization of the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
through the maritime channel, a particularly important part was played 
by the Greck island of Chios, which had been under Western rale for 
just about two and a half centuries by the date of its annexation to the 
Ottoman Empire in A.D. 1566,? and which retained both its Western 
political constitution? and its Western cultural complexion* under 
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Ottoman sovereignty. An experience and ability in business, and a 
familiarity with the West which was both a cause and a consequence of 
this economic success, qualified the Chiots for serving the Porte in its 

‘with Western neighbours with whom it ao longer found itself 
able to settle its accounts by sheer force of arms; and it was no accident 
that the first two incumbents of the office of Dragoman of the Porte, 
Panayiotákis Nikotssios (fungebatur Ap. 1660773)" and Alexander 
Mavrogordáto AD, 1673795)" were both connected with 
Chios. Alexander was a Chiot silk-merchant, 
and his maternal rier bad madea foe a wholesale purveyor 
of beef to the Palace and the public markets at Constantinople. 

Thereafter, Chios produced the scholar-publicist Adhamándios 
Koraist (vivebat A.D. 1748-1833), who, in a Greek Orthodox Christian 
Westernizing movement that sprang from below upwards, is the 
gno fire corresponding io the autocrat-technician Peter the 

in a Russian Orthodox Christian Westernizing movement that 
was imposed from above downwards. 

Korais’ father was a Chiot who had settled at Smyrna, a continental 
Anatolian port, commanding a magnificent hinterland, where Western 
merchants had been the commercial pioneers and Western influences 
counted for more than they did at Constantinople at the time. In the 
new Greek community, of divers local origins, tat bud been called into 
existence at Smyrna by the economic opportunities created there by 
Western enterprise, Korais’ father rose to be a churchwarden, an 
alderman (5nuéyepos), and Prime Warden of the Smyrniot Guild of 
Chiot Merchants (Hprrouaylorap rhs vv Xia "Epndgam Zorrepras); 
and, though he was himself a business man of no education, his wife was 
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a schoolmaster's daughter, and he had an ancestor, Andónios Korais, 
who had been a doctor of medicine, had travelled to Paris, and had 
published literary works in Western Europe in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century.* 

‘The money made by Adhamándios Korais’ father in business at 
Smyrna enabled Adhaméndios to emulate their Chiot ancestor's career. 
In A.D. 1782 he went to the University of Montpellier? to study medicine 
there; in a.D. 1788 he went on to Paris; and, after imbibing there the 
Modern Western enthusiasm for the Ancient Greek classical literature, 
and witnessing the irruption of Democracy into Modern Western life 
through the French Revolution, he settled in Paris for good and devoted 
the forty-five years of his sojourn there (A.D. 1788-1853) to the service 
of his countrymen in the Levant both as a scholar and as a publicist. 
‘Asa scholar he laboured to make the Ancient Greek classics accessible 
to his Modern Greek contemporaries by editing them with introductions 
and notes in a version of the Modern Greek language which he sought to 
fashion into a vehicle for conveying the Modern Western culture? As 
a publicist he laboured to guide his compatriots in their endeavours to 
translate into political terms a latter-day aspiration to adopt the Modern 
Western way of life.* 

Korais was alive to the importance of the part in the Modern Greek 
Westernizing movement that the Chiots had it in them to play, as he 
showed in letter written by him from Paris on the ath July, 1823, to 
Prince Alexander Mavrogordáto, a contemporary Greek statesman who, 
like Korais, was of Chiot origin, in virtue of being a descendant of the 
celebrated seventeenth-century Dragoman of the Porte. This Phanariot 
contemporary of Korais had thrown in his lot with the Greek insurgents 
against Ottoman rule who had been fighting since A.D. 1821 to carve 
a Greek national state, on a post-Revolutionary Modern Western 
pattern, out of Ottoman territory in the Morea and Rumelia; and i 
this enterprise he was given the following advice by his Pi 
mentor: 

‘It is essential that in your arduous task you should obtain the support 
‘of worthy collaborators, and it will be difficult for you to find them except 
among the Chiots—not that they are intellectually superior to other 
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Greeks,? but because they have proved, by their achievements in admini 
tering their township under the yoke of slavery, how fit they are to cont 
bute to the common work for Hellas when they are free. They have 
achieved concord and they possess what Aristotle calls "the eye that comes 
from experience”. They are the right people to inspire their brother 
Hellenes with their own concord and to share with them the fruits of 
their own experience.’ 

Besides the Chiots and other maritime Greeks under Ottoman and 
Venetian rule and the ra'£yeh under the protection of Western embassies 
at Constantinople, there were Greek and Vlach communities under 
Ottoman rule in Rumelia that served as carriers of the Modern Western 


by Hapsburg military 
Successes at the Ottoman Empire's expense. Though the Hapsburg 
armies’ momentary incursion into Serbia in a.D. 1689 was followed by 
longer-lasting occupations of the Lower Morava Basin in AD. 1718-49 
and in A.D. 1788-92, no Serb Orthodox Christian territory south of the 
Save and Danube was permanently incorporated into the Hapsbt 

Monarchy. At the same time, these ephemeral military and politic 

actes de présence of the Hapsburg Power in Serbia, and, still more, its 
permanent establishment in the ex-Ottoman portion of Hungary, just 
across the river from Belgrade, had the economic effect of stimulating 
an overland trade between Central Europe and the Levant; and, though, 
in the nineteenth-century chapter of this story, the linking of Vienna 
and Budapest with Constantinople and Salonica was a work of Austrian 
enterprise, the initiative in opening this overland trade-route up had 
been taken in the eighteenth century by Rumeliot Orthodox Christian 
subjects of the Porte who transported their merchandise on the backs of 

-animals.* 

Thes cighteenth-centary Rumelio trading ventures along the over 
land route were family businesses in which the heads of a business at 
its Rumelian headquarters were in partnership with kinsmen stationed 
at Budapest, Vienna, and Leipzig as the family fms representatives at 
the trades Western terminale. “his business organization besed on 
kinship was a key to commercial success which was at the same time a 
potent conductor of Modern Western culture into Rumeliot Orthodox 
Christian homes, The Rumelian terminals and headquarters of the 
trade were apt to be fastnesses that were less handicapped than favoured 
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by their physical inaccessibility in an age when, for the subjects of a 
disintegrating Ottoman Empire, the condition sine que nom, if they were 
to have any chance of economic prosperity, was the enjoyment of some 
exceptional relief from the prevalent pressure of Ottoman misgovern- 
ment The Westernization of a Rumeliot fastness is vividly portrayed in 
an account of a visit paid on the 23rd-24th December, 1801, by a British 
teaver tothe industrial village of Ambelii, which ‘had struck him as 
eing 
‘one of the most extraordinary places in all Turkey, because, being situate 
in the most secluded spot of the whole empire, and where no one would 
look for the haunts of active industry, it carries on an extensive commerce, 
the «fees of which were once severely felt by our own manufacturers in 
niin... 

"The town consists of four hundred houses, as it were hanging upon 
this side of Mount Ossa, above the Pass of Tempe :* it contains no Turkish 
inhabitants, and enjoys a state of freedom forcibly contrasted with the 
‘condition of other places in the same neighbourhood, although not 


healthy-looking people. They wear the eastern dress, but they have intro- 
duced many foreign manners and customs among those of Greece. Some 
German merchants, upon our arriv 
and soon afterwards they paid us a 
here, we a ‘them to see their staple manufactory for dying 
cotton thread of a red colour, which not only supports and enriches the 
inhabitants, but has given rise to a commerce so considerable that whole 
ans are laden with this cotton for the markets of Pest, Vienna, 
Leipsic, Dresden, etc.; and hardly a day passes without some exports 
being made, which are carried even to Hamburgh. . . 

"About this time the merchants of Ampelikia began to feel the effect 
of the preference given to English cotton thread in the German markets; 
and it was a subject of their complaint. "They foresaw,” they said, "that 
the superior skill of the English manufacturers, and their being enabled 
to undersell every other competitor upon the Continent, would ultimately 

the ruin of their establishment.” This, no doubt, is owing to the 
Improvement adopted in Great Britain of spinning cotton thread in mills, 
by means of engines that are worked by steam, which has caused such 
considerable reduction in its price—all the thread made at Ampellki 
being spun by manual labour. The beautiful red tincture of the Turkish 
cotton will, however, long maintain its pristine celebrity. It has never 
been perfectly imitated in England. The English cotton thread is much 
finer, but it has not the tenacity of that which is manufactured in Turkey; 
neither is its colour so durable. 

“The whole population of Ampelikia, amounting to four thousand souls, 
including even the children, is occupied in the preparation of this single 
article of commerce; the males in dyeing the wool, and the females in 
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‘twenty-four fabrics for dyeing only. Two thousand five hundred bales of 
cotton (each bale weighing two hundred and fifty pounds) are annually 
dyed here, the principal produce of the manufacture beingsent to Vienna. 


The Reception of a Modern Western Culture by the Ottoman Orthodox 
Christians and its Political Consequences 

‘The Modern Western influence that radiated into the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom through these overland and maritime channels 
was playing upon a society which was living at the time under a universal 
state imposed by an alien Power, and in these circumstances the course 
of the Orthodox Christian Westernizing movement, evoked by this 
radiation of the Western culture in its modern form, vas different from 
that of the contemporary process in a Russian Orthodox Christendom 
that was overtaken by the impact of the Modern West in a universal state 
which had been made by, and remained in, native Russian hands. In the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom, unlike Russia, the attempt to 
adopt a Modern Western way of life was made on the educational plane 
first and on the political plane afterwards, instead of vice versa. The 
academic work of an Adhamándios Korais in his sanctum at Paris, and 
of a Vuk Karadzic in his sanctum at Vienna, preceded the insurrections 
of a Qira George and a Miloš Obrenovic in the Shumadiya and a 
Petrobey in the Mani against Ottoman rule, whereas, ina Russia ruled by 
a Russian autocrat, Peter the Great was not the disciple but the fore- 
runner of a Westernizing school of Modern Russian men of letters, 

‘The measure of the extent of the seventeenth-century revolution in 
the Greek attitude towards the culture of the West is given by the 
contrast between the disdain for Latin barbarism that had been felt or 
affected by Byzantine intellectuals of the school of Photius, Psellus, and 
‘Anna Comnena and the cult of ‘Enlightened Europe’? that was practised 


and preached by Korais, 
1 Chite, R. Ds Travel in Various Countries of Bape Ara and Africo, Par 11y 
Grice Paris 1860, Renovard, vo 
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"Europe,'! wrote Korais from Paris on the 8th November, 1810, to his. 
compatriots the Chiot settlers at Smyrna, ‘used to despise us as an un- 
educated nation, unworthy of our splendid forefathers. .. . But now, since 

true sons of Hellas have thought of adorning Chios with scientific 
learning, and the people of Kydhonits [Ayvalyq] have done the same in 
their town, and the people of Constantinople have been moved to acquire 
knowledge, the Westerners have begun to take an interest in us and to 
study our movements—our enemies in order to denounce these as the 
lifeless convulsions of corpses, our friends in order to encourage them as 
the struggles against Death of a people raised from the dead . . . 

"What we have learnt hitherto is good, and we ought to be grateful to 
those who taught it, since they taught everything they knew. But the pre- 
sent state of Hellas demands something better, more systema 
profound, more useful; and this, without doubt is to be found 

mning of Europe, which many of our intellectual heroes have acquired 
not long since [a list of names follows), and which many priests and dea- 
cons as well as many laymen are seeking to acquire to-day for the profit 
and glory of Hellas by travelling in Europe. 

In his unwearyingly enthusiastic advocacy of education on Modern 
Western lines, Korais—more fortunate than Voiilgharis in his generation 
—was preaching to the just converted;? and, among Greek and Serb 
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Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh alike, the newly acquired taste for a secular 
Modern Western culture excited an ambition to shake off an Ottoman 
yoke with a view to enjoying political freedom in accordance with some 
Modern Western ideal. In the political circumstances in which they 
found themselves, this was a formidable undertaking; for the Ottoman 
millet-ystem, under which they had been living since the reign of 
Sultan Mehmed II Fatih (imperabat A.D. 1451-81), was at the opposite 

le of the institutional gamut from the constitution of a secular Modern 

'estern state, either in its pre-Revolutionary pattern of Enlightened 
Monarchy or in its post-Revolutionary pattern of Parliamentary 
Democracy. 

The Ottoman Millet-System of Communal Autonomy 

‘Though the constitution of the Sultan’s Slave-Houschold was ‘totali- 
tarian’ to the last degree,’ the very efficiency that this total suppression 
of the individual quls personal liberty had instilled, in the institution's 
heyday, into a tiny Ottoman governing minority had made it possible 
for this handful of rulers to allow the great majority of their subjects to 
enjoy a far-reaching communal autonomy. While monopolizing the 
control of armed forces, police, criminal justice, and finance, the Porte 
‘was eager to save itself trouble by leaving other public business in the 
hands of autonomous communities whose heads were appointed by the 
Padishth and were personally responsible to him for the good behaviour 
of their flocks.* 

‘This Ottoman communal autonomy had to be on a non-territorial 
basis—not so much for the sake of safeguarding the political security of 
an Ottoman Power which felt itself, in its prime, to be impregnable, as 
because, in consequence of a series of social catastrophes,? the divers 
communities under Ottoman rule had come to be geographically inter 
mingled with one another and at the same time economically differenti- 
into splendid citie they had received the divine gift of printing’ (Apdnthisma, 
pp. 214-19). In to the s, to encourage. 
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ated, till it had become hard to say whether they were nationalities, 
occupational groups, or social classes, Though the Jews and the Roman 
Catholics of the Latin Rite were perhaps the only communities of 
Ottoman subjects that were entirely divorced from the cultivation of the 
soil, the other communities likewise tended to become adepts in some 
particular profession or craft'—which any of their adherents might 
practise anywhere within the Ottoman frontiers—besides constituting 
one element in the local peasantry of some particular region. The Greeks, 
Vlachs, and Armenians, for example, like the Jews and the Latins, were 
ubiquitous as men of business; the Greeks were also ubiquitous as 
sailors and the Albanians as masons and latterly also as mercenary 
soldiers, while the Viachs had a wide range as, shepherds, and the 
Bulgars as military grooms and market gardeners. The Ottoman system 
of Coouraaal sono vas adiri] Enel to maet dis ‘geosocial’ 
situation;? for the division of powers between the autonomous com- 
munities and the Imperial Government was not territorial but functional. 
On the one hand the communities did not share with the Porte any of 
the four above-mentioned prerogatives of sovereignty, even in districts 
in which their adherents happened to constitute a majority of the local 

ulation; on the other hand the measure of self-government delegated 
to them by the Porte was exercised by their communal authorities 
throughout the Empire—with whose dominions the domain of each 
autonomous community was thus in fact conterminous. 

This network of autonomies—all conterminous with Ottoman 
sovereignty and with one another—embraced all the Empire’s inhabi- 
tants; for, though the term ‘millet’ technically applied to non-Muslim 
ra'iyeh only, a similar autonomy was enjoyed by the community of free 
‘Muslim Ottoman subjects and also by the communities of resident aliens 
together with their Ottoman protégés, The responsible headship of an 
autonomous community was conferred—or imposed—by the Porte ex 
dficio on some appropriate ecclesiastical dignitary, if such was to be 

found. The head of the free Ottoman Muslim community, for example, 
was the Sheykdrel-Isiim (Grand Mu!) of Constantinople; the head 
of the Ottoman Orthodox Christian community (Greek, Bulgar, Serb, 
Ruman, Albanian, Georgian, Qiraminlf, and Arab, without distinction} 
was the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople; the head of the 
Ottoman Gregorian (Armenian Monophysite) Christian community was 
the Gregorian Patriarch of Constantinople; and so on, These Muslim, 
Christian, and Jewish prelates (for the Jews, too, were organized in an 
ecclesiastical corporation) were compelled by the Porte to accept politi- 
cal responsibility for co-religionists who were Ottoman subjects, even 
when these were not members of their own ecclesiastical flock. The 
Occumenical Patriarch, for instance, as millet-bish of the Millet-i- 
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Ram, was responsible politically to the Porte for Ottoman subjects who 
sar the spinal obec o io Onsuneicl Pesach» ecclesiastical 
triarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, the Arch- 
Etapa of Ochrida, and the President of the Autocephalous Church of 
Cyprus, as well as for Ottoman subjects who were the spiritual subjects 
‘Gecumenical Patriarchate itself, and, when the Gregorian Bishop 
of Brusa was raised to the rank of Patriarch by Sultan Mehmed II Fat 
in A.D. 1461, he had to pay for this ecclesiastical aggrandisement by sub- 
mitting to be saddled with political responsibility for Christian ra'iyeh 
who were not only outside his ecclesiastical jurisdiction but were not 
even of the same communion.! The role played by these ecclesiastical 
millet-bishjs of autonomous communities of Ottoman subjects was 
played by the ambassadors of foreign Powers in the government of their 
own nationals and protégés resident in the Ottoman Empire, and by the 
Pádishzh himself in the government of a Slave-Household that was his 
corporate instrument for exercising his sovereign powers.* 

k will be seen that the Ottoman Mille-i-Rüm, just because its con- 
stitution was so well adapted to the social circumstances of the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom in the Ottoman Age, was utterly unlike 
any secular Modern Western political institution; and, as soon as the 
Westernization of the "Osmanlis' Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh reached 
point at which it awakened political ambitions in their hearts, they 
were faced with the question how they were to pass from this utterly 
von-Western régime to some form of Modern Western political life. 

1 Si S de Jehay, F. yan dens De Ja Staton Ie der S Otten Nowe 
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The Fiasco of the Phanariots! ‘Great Idea’ 

In the course of the century ending in a.D. 1821 the Phanariot Greek 
entourage of the Oc cal Patriarchate came to transmute their old 
dream of resuscitating the East Roman ghost of the Roman Empire! 
into a new dream of solving ‘the Western Question’ on the political plane 
by converting the Ottoman Empire, s Peter the Great had converted the 
Russian Empire, into a replica of such contemporary Western multi- 
national ‘enlightened monarchies’ as the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy 
and the Kingdom of Sardinia; and this ambitious Phanariot Greek 
political aspiration was fostered by an encouraging series of progressive 
political successes, 

In making the Oecumenical Patriarch ex officio millet-bishy of all the 
Orthodox Christian repe of an expanding Ottoman Empire, Sultan 
Mehmed I Fatih and Sultan Selima 1 Vawü had given this Constantino- 

litan prelate political authority over Orthodox Christian peoples that 

ad never been under the rule of any Constantinopolitan emperor since 
the Arab conquest of Syria and Egypt in the seventh century of the 
Christian Era? and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
political power of the Phanar had been farther extended by the action 
of their free Muslim fellow subjects. During the hundred years following 
the death, in A.D. 1566, of Suleymin the Magnificent the free Muslims 
had compelled the Pichi’ Slave Household toate them nto partner 
ship in the government of the Ottoman Empire, and they had followed 
up this political victory over the ci-devant Christian qullar by taking the 
Greek ra'tyeh, in their turn, into partnership with themselves. 

"The creation of the offices of Dragoman of the Porte and Dragoman 
of the Fleet, in order to employ Ottoman Greek ability in the Ottoman 
service for redressing an adverse balance in the struggle between the 
Ottoman Empire and the Western Powers, had been followed in the 
eighteenth century by measures in favour of the Greeks at the expense of 
non-Greek Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh who had openly taken sides with 
the ‘Osmanlis’ Hapsburg and Russian adversaries. During the 110 

rears between the Ruman Prince Demetrius Cantemir's desertion to the 

tussian camp in A.D. 1711 and the Greek Prince Hypsilandi’s crossing 
of the Pruth in a.D. 1821, the Porte consistently appointed Phanariot 
Greek instead of Ruman princes to the thronelets of Wallachia and 
Moldavia? In A.D. 1737, after the Serb Patriarch Arsenije IV had 
followed the precedent, set in A.D, 1699 by his predecessor Arsenije IL 
of inciting his fock to take up arms against the Porte in the Hapsburg 
cause and subsequently seeking asylum in Hapsburg territory, the Porte 
appointed a Greek to the vacant patri one of Peć;5 and in aD. 
1766 the Porte suppressed both the Serb Patriarchate of Ped and the 
West Bulgarian Archbishopric of Ochrida* and placed the non-Greek 
flocks of both these hitherto ecclesiastically autonomous Orthodox 
Christian churches under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of a Greek 
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Oecumenical Patriarch who, as millet-bishj of the Millet-i-Rüm, was 
already politically responsible for them. The dependence on the 

iots into which the Porte had fallen by the close of the eighteenth 
century for the conduct of ever more important diplomatic dealings with 
ever more potent Western Powers is illustrated by the fact that, when in 
AD. 1793 the Porte established permanent diplomatic missions in Paris, 
Vienna, London, and Berlin, it could find no Muslim ‘Osmanlis com- 
to serve as ambassadors, and was compelled to appoint Greek 

ristian chargés d'affaires." 

Between A.D. 1766 and A.D. 1821 the Phanariot Greeks might have 
fancied that they had within their reach an ascendancy in the Ottoman 
ire of the kind that the contemy ing- r Joseph II 
bach workingeo secre for he Germaoa the Donublan Hüpebing Mon- 
srchy By ths ine, homer, the Phanarots’ apparently promising 
political position had actu lermined by repercussions of 
Fevolutionary Western political events. In the fret place, Enlightened 
Monarchy—the one Modern Western political institution to which it 
‘was practically possible for the Phanariots to accommodate themselves 
—had been abruptly supplanted by Nationalism as the dominant politi- 
cal ideal in the West itself,? and in the second place the non-Greek 
Orthodox Christian ra‘fyeh of the Ottoman Empire foresaw no satisfac- 
tion for their own awakening national aspirations in the exchange of a 
‘Turkish Muslim for a Phanariot Greek ascendancy—as the Rumanian 
population of the Danubian Principalities showed when, afier rro years’ 

xal experience of Phanariot Greek rule, they made a fiasco of Hypsi- 
landi's raid by turning a deaf ear to the Greek invader's summons to 
them to rally to him as fellow members of an Ottoman Orthodox 
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Christian community that was to liberate itself from the Ottoman yoke 
by taking up arms under Phanariot Greek leadership." 


The Disruption of an Ottoman Orthodox Christendom by a Modern 
Western Nationalism d 

This frustration of the Phanariots’ ‘Great Idea’ was an intimation 
that a multi-national Orthodox Christian Millet-i-Rüm which had set 
its heart on adopting a Modern Western way of life on the political as 
well as on the educational plane would now have to sort itself out into 
a.patchwork of parochial Greek, Ruman, Serb, Bulgar, Albanian, and 

jeorgian national states—on the pattern of France, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, and Great Britsin--in each of which a particular language, 
instead of a particular religion, would be the shibboleth uniting ‘fellow 
puatrymen! and distinguishing them from ‘foreigners, even though 
these ‘foreigners’ might be Christians of the same Orthodox Faith who, 
under the Ottoman dispensation, had been fellow members, ex officio 
religionis, of the same empire-wide Millet-i-Rüm, 

At the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the makings of. 
this exotic Modern Western pattern in the linguistic and political map 
of the Ottoman Empire were exiguous. Within the Ottoman frontiers at 
that date there were few ditits whose population was even approxi- 
mately homogeneous in linguistic nationality, and few which possesse: 
even the rudiments of local statehood. Ottoman Orthodex Christan 
autonomous territories could almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand: the two Rumanian principalities Wallachia and Moldavia? and 
the four Georgian principalities Guriel, Mingrelia, Imeretia, and 
Abkhazia would exhaust the list. The out other materials for building 
Orthodox Christian national states out of the ruins of a disintegrating 
Ottoman Empire were single communities—like the Greek and Moreot 
Albanian islands and portlets noticed above!—which enjoyed some 
‘measure of autonomy by charter, custom, or inadvertence, and barbarian 
fastnesses—like the Mani, the Agrapha,* the Shumadiya, and Montene- 
gro- which had either never efectvely been brought under Ottoman 


rule or had effectively succeeded in casting it off. The enduring political 
effects of ephemeral eighteenth-century occupations of the Lower 
Morava Basin by the Hapsburgs and of the Morea by the Venetians 
declared themselves in the nineteenth century when these areas became 
the nuclei of a Serb and a Greek national state.* 

Bulgarian and Albanian national states? were slower in making their 
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appearance, and, when they did appear, they owed their foundation 
to the action of foreign pum P aged: successor-state of the 
Ottoman Empire was brought to birth in A.D. 1877 by Russia and the 
Albanian in A.D. 1913 by the Hapsburg Monarchy and Italy. Moreover, 
all these ex-Ottoman Orthodox Christian national states came into 
existence piecemeal, and the labour of winning a fragmentary autonomy 
gr independence had to be followed up by the further labour of bringing 
the fragments together.! Moldavia had to be united with Wallachi 
Montenegro with Serbia, Eastern Rumelia with Bul 

Samos and an autonomous Crete with a nuclear 
and the process of redistributing Ottoman territory into national 
domains had to be completed by a dismemberment of Macedonia—the 
most recalcitrant of all Ottoman territories to this painfully protracted 
process of partition, just because Macedonia had been the quintessence 
of the Ottoman Empire on the Rumelian side of the Straits. 

This radical reconstruction of the political map of Ottoman Orthodox 
Christendom, in order to make it conform to a revolutionary Modern 
Western pattern, spelled misery for millions of human beings over a 

iod of four or five generations beginning at the outbreak of the Great 
tusso- Turkish War of A.D. 1768-74 and ending only in the breathing- 
space between the First and the Second World War; and the suffering 
inflicted became more widespread and concurrently more intense as the 
procrustean operation was successively performed upon territories and 
populations that were less and less amenableto being reorganized politically 
on a basis of nationality in the Modern Western understanding of the 
idea Even the Morea, as it was in A.D. 1821, could not be made as 
Greek as a contemporary France was French without exterminating a 
previously dominant Ottoman Muslim minority, amounting to about 
10 per cent, of the total population of the eydlet,? by a barbarous com- 
bination of eviction and massacre, 
Waive pavovhas yd rabid, yuvaixes yà rods dvrpes, 
ale kal pod yavoúuooa yid và povayoyid vis. 

‘This exultantly savage Orthodox Christian Greek Moreot paean on 
the destruction of the tyrannical Muslim Albanian Moreot township of 
Lála in June 18215 is characteristic of the inhuman spirit that inspired the 
partition of the Ottoman Empire during the next hundred years, In a 
world in which the existing communities were geographically inter- 
mingled and economically interdependent, an indigenous millet system 
of communal organization, which had faithfully reflected this Ottoman. 
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society's structure, could not be rejected in favour of an exotic ideology 
of Nationalism, which reflected the quite alien structure of a Late 
Modern Western Society, without precipitating an Ishmaelitish struggle 
for existence. In preaching to the hitherto widely dispersed speakers of 
cach of the interwoven languages of the Ottoman Empire that they had 
hitherto unheard-of sacred right to possess a sovereign independent 
linguistically homogeneous national state of their own on the pattern of a 
France or a Spain, the Ottoman Orthodox Christian apostles of a novel 
‘Western political creed were, in effect, inciting their brethren to make a 
virtue of evicting or massacring their neighbours for the crime of havi 
Inherited a different mother tongue; and, in the name of an alien id 
which had thus been imported in an evil hour, the shot-silk fabric of a 
seamless Ottoman robe was remorselessly plucked to pieces by cruel 
hands, and the broken threads of each diverse national hue were then 
roughly rewoven into so many separate rags to make a patchwork coat 
of many colours in which the only note of uniformity was a monoton- 
ously pervasive stain of blood.* A crescendo of atrocities and tragedies 
‘came to its climax in the wholesale deportation of an Armenian minority 
in the eastern vilayets in A.D. 1915 by order of a ‘New ‘Osmanli govern- 
ment of the day, and the wholesale flight of a Greek Orthodox Christian 
1 Gen. xvi. 12. 
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minority from Western Anatolia in A.D. 1922 after the débâcle of in- 
vading Greek armies that had avenged Mehmed Fitib's conquest of 
Constantinople by overrunning the cradle of the Ottoman Power. It 
was only after these supreme catastrophes that the sufferings of 
laced persons’ were mitigated by the beneficent intervention of the 
of Nations, and the national feud between Greeks and Turks was 
brought to an end by the statesmanship of Elefthérios Venizélos and 
Mustafa Kemal Atatürk." 

Orthodox Christian national states that had come into existence in 
these untoward circumstances and on this petty scale could not, of 
course, indulge, like a Westernizing Russian Empire, in the ambition of 
playing, vis-à-vis the Modern West, the role of the East Roman Empire 
vis-à-vis a Medieval Western Christendom. Their feeble energies were 
absorbed in local disputes over small parcels of territory, and, though 
the territorial aspirations of the Serb and Rumanian national successor- 
states of the Ottoman Empire were partly responsible for the break-up 
of one great Modern Western state, the Danubian Hapsburg Mon- 
archy,! the bitterest animosities of these politically eanimated Orthodox 
Christian peoples were those which they harboured against one another. 
Even if the emergence of this cluster of Orthodox Christian national 
states in South-Eastern Europe had been forestalled by a successful 
realization of the Phanariots’ "Great Idea’, a reconstituted East Roman 
Empire could never have challenged the West on its own account, sup- 
posing that its makers had conceived the ambition; for it could never 
even have come into existence, or kept itself in existence after being set 
up, unless it had been established by Russian force of arma and Deen 
maintained as Russia's satelite. This did not come to pass, though the 
Empress Catherine II of Russia played with the idea? after her great 
victory over the Ottoman Empire in the Russo-Turkish War of A.D. 
1768-74. In the event the national states into which the Ottoman 

illet-i-Rim eventually sorted itself out in the course of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries found themselves in an international situation 
not unlike that of their predecessors during the centuries immediately 
preceding the establishment of a Paz Ottomanica in the main body of 

!rthodox Christendom. In that age the Greeks, Serbs, Bulgars, and 
Rumans had been confronted with a choice between domination by their 
Medieval Western fellow Christians and domination by the ‘Osmanlis, 
In a post-Ottoman Age the alternatives that confronted them were 
incorporation into a secular Modern Western body social and subjection, 
first to a Petrine, and thereafter to a Communist, Russia, 


Russia's Competition with the West for the Ex-Ottoman Orthodox 
Christians’ Allegiance 

In AD, 1952 a majority of these non-Russian Orthodox Christian 

peoples were actually under Russia's miliary and political control 

gia was one of the constituent republics of the Soviet Union; 

Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania were satellites of the Soviet Union. The 


1 See VI. vii 30-31. ? See IL i. 177-88. 3 See IL iL a35, n2. 
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only two non-Russian Orthodox Christian countries which at this date 
were not in Russia's clutches were Greece—where the Russians had 
eventually been worsted in an undeclared war-ifter-the-war between 
the Soviet Union and the United States in which the combatants on the 
two sides had been Greek proxies of the foreign belligerents—and 
Jugoslavia, which had thrown off a post-war Russian hegemony without 
having been overtly molested up to date; and even Jugoslavia, whose 
rulers had not repudiated Communism in repudiating their allegiance to 
Moscow, had found herself, like Greece, unable to Keep Russia at bay 
out of her own resources, without drawing upon American aid, At the 
same time it was significant that, save for the single case of Georgia, 
this Russian domination over non-Russian Orthodox Christian countries 
had been established only since the end of the General War of AD. 
1939-45; that even an indirect exercise of Russian power was every- 
where odious to all but a small minority of Communists who were 
governing these countries with Russian backing as the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s agents; that the Jugoslav Communists had already rebelled 
against the hegemony of their Russian comrades; and that this recalci- 
trance against a Russian ascendancy was an old story which could be 
illustrated from the history of Russia's relations with Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Serbia in the nineteenth century, at dates long previous to the 
metamorphosis of the Russian Empire into the Soviet Union. 

‘On the morrow of the Russo-Turkish War of A.D. 1877-8, for example, 
Russia had looked forward, with a not unreasonable confidence, to 
exercising a paramount political influence over a Serbia whom she had 
just rescued from a single-handed struggle with Turkey, over a Rumania 
to whom she had just presented the Dobroj, and, above all, over a 
Bulgaria whom she bad just brought into existence ex nihilo through 
the sheer force of Russian arms, Yet, in the sequel, Bulgaria shook off 
Russia's tutelage at the first opportunity, Serbia veered back for a genera- 
tion (a.D. 1881-1903) into the political orbit of the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
and Rumania—forgetting the acquisition of the Dobruja and only re- 
membering that, in exchange for this piece of Ottoman territory, Russia 
Fad forced her to retrocede the fraction of Bessarabia that Bad been 
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presented to Rumania by the victors in the Crimean war'—came to look 
upon Russia, instead of Turkey, as her national bugbear.* 

‘This ant-Russian feeling in non-Russian Orthodox Christian 
countries might seem at first sight surprising at a time when Orthodox 
Christianity was still the established religion of a Russian state that 
claimed to be the heir of the East Roman Empire. In the ninth-century 
Macedonian Slav dialect known as ‘Old Slavonic’ the Russian, Ruman- 
ian? Bulgarian, and Serbian Orthodox churches bad a common litus 
cal language, while the Russian, Bulgar, and Serb peoples were 
more intimately linked by the kinship Between their living Slav vernacu- 
lars. Why did Pan-Slavism’ and Pan-Orthodoxy prove of so litle 
avail to Russia in her dealings with the Slavonic-speaking and other 


+ Bessarabis—the slice of territory between the Rivers Dniestr and Pruth—had been 
régime part: the Bujia, on the Black Sea Const, 
‘which was under Norad occepeton and Ottoman administration, and an inland part 
Which was cultivated by a Rumanian and Ukrainian peasantry und was an integral pors 
Bon of the autonomous ity of Moldavia, In ap. 1812, Russia had compelled 
ihe Porte to code both pare of Bessarabia to hee n the price of pene at the end ofthe 
Rise Turkish War of 18972 (Rumo-Turkish peace treaty concluded at Bocere om 

3 This substitution of Russia for Turkey as the principal foreign, object of the 
Rumanian people's dalle end apprehension was paturi sonequenceof this parle 
Orthodox ‘bation’ situation and history. Situated, as they 
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Orthodox Christian peoples to whom she repeatedly gave such effective. 
help in their struggles to extricate themselves from Ottoman toils? 

he answer appears to be that the Ottoman Orthodox Christians bad 
already fallen under the spell of the Modern Western Civilization before 
Russia had offered herself to be their champion and redeemer, and that 
Russia was attractive to them—in so far as she did attract them at all— 
neither because she was Slav nor because she was Orthodox but because 
she was a pioneer in a cultural enterprise of "winning the West’ which 
was the goal of their own ambitions. The closer their acquaintance with 
Russia, the more alive the non-Russian Orthodox Christian peoples 
became to the superficiality of a Petrine Russia's Western veneer. 
‘Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tatar!” However much these 
former ra'fyeh might be indebted to Russia for their liberation from an 
Ottoman yoke, it was natural that they should take advantage of their 
newly gained liberty by going straight to the Western fountain-head 
instead of being content to receive the living water of the West throu 
a mud-choked Russian channel. This is perhaps the explanation of the 

it paradox that the prestige of Russia in Greek, Ruman, Serb, 

and Bulgar eyes diminished in proportion as Russia became a more 
familiar figure and a more potent presence in these South-East European 
Orthodox Christian peoples’ lives. 

Russian influence over them was, in fact, at its apogee in the genera- 
tion immediately following the Great Russo- Turkish War of A.D. 1768- 
74. The decisive victory over a once irresistible Ottoman Power that had 
been won in this war by Russia thanks to her adoption of a Modern. 
Western military technique was as thrilling for the ‘Osmanlis’ ra'iyeh 
as it was disconcerting to the ‘Osmanlis themselves; and, though the 
Russian naval expeditionary force in the Mediterranean had done the 
Moreot Greeks a poor service by irresponsibly inciting them to revolt 
"without being able to give them effective aid against the avalanche of 
Albanian Muslim barbarians whom the ‘Osmanlis let loose upon them 
in retaliation, the moral effect of this unfortunate Greek experience of 
Russian intervention was more than offset by the Russians’ naval and 
military successes inthe war and by the vigour of their political exploita- 
tion of the terms of peace. 

‘The peace treaty concluded at Küchük Qaynarja on the 21st July, 
1774, stipulated (Art, 11) that Russia was to have the same treatment, 
rights, and status in the Ottoman dominions as were enjoyed at the time 
by France and Great Britain, just as if the terms of the French and 
British capitulations then in force had been incorporated in the treaty 
verbatim, and it was provided in the same article that Russian consulates, 
on the same footing as the French and British consulates, might be 
established at any place in Ottoman territory. In the subsequent Russo- 
‘Turkish commercial treaty of the 21st June, 1783, it was expressly agreed? 


1 “Tr will take the Russians a long time to shake off from themselves the habits and 
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that Russian consuls should have the right, already enjoyed by the 
representatives of other capitulatory Powers, of maintaining tax-free 
and otherwise privileged ‘servants, Russia made it her policy 
to exploit these treaty rights by using Greek Ottoman subjects as her 
instruments, Ottoman Greeks, selected by Russian consuls in the 
Ottoman Empire, were sent to Russia to be educated at the Russian 
Government's expense and from A. 1818 onwards Greeks were 
appointed to Russian consulships. Ships belonging to Orthodox 

"hristian Ottoman subjects were licensed by the Russian authorities to 
trade under the Russian flagt—a favour which gave the first impetus 
to the boom in Greek shipping that reached its peak during the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars.* 

‘In the generation immediately preceding the Greek national uprising 
of A.D. 1821 the new maritime cities founded by the Russian Govern- 
ment on the north coast of the Black Sea after the acquisition of this 
seaboard by Russia in the Russo- Turkish wars of A.D. 1768-74 and aD. 
1787-92, played an important role in the emancipation of the Greeks as 
clinics in which Greek ra‘fyeh were inoculated with a revolutionary 
Western political ferment. The trade through these newly founded ports 
which sprang up between their Russian continental hinterland and the 
Ottoman shores ofthe Black Sea and the Mediterranean not only brought 
Ottoman Greek shipping into their harbours but attracted permanent 
Greek residents; and the Greek commercial colony at Odessa gave birth 
in A.D. 1814 to ‘the Society of Friends’ (Poue) ‘Eraipcda), a Greek 
nationalist secret society which set itself to conduct an underground 
p ida in Greek-inhabited Ottoman territories, The Greeks serving 
as Russian consuls in the Ottoman Empire 
‘were all initiated into the Etaireía ton Philikón and acted as mission- 
aries themselves, and their prop: ida found acceptance among the rest 
of the Greeks and won their idence, because everybody believed that 
‘Russia was inextricably involved in these activities and that she would take 
part in the Greek conilict.” 
‘These words were written in retrospect by Photikos Khrysanthépoulos, 
who played his part in the subsequent Greek War of Independence as 
aide-de-camp to Kolokotrónis; and the story of Photákos's early life is a 

sonal illustration of the stimulus imparted to Ottoman Greeks by 
contact with Russia in this generation. 

Photákos, as he records in his memoirs,* was the son, born in AD. 
1798, of a Moreot Greek Orthodox Christian priest. His native village 
was Maghoulianà in the interior of the peninsula, and he received a 
Greek primary education there before going on to the recently founded 
Greek higher schol at Vina, By this date the Moreot Greeks were 


becoming political-min 
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“Tt was customary for all the inhabitants of a village or a small country- 
town to meet after the end of divine service, They came out of church, 
stopped in the churchyard, and talked together there; and, if the more. 
intelligent among them happened to have heard any foreign news—per~ 
haps about a war between the Westerners (Ppáyxo:) and the Turks—they 
‘used to tell it, and everybody was pleased, above all when it was Russia 
that had won a battle, When that happened, they used to join with the 
priest in a prayer to God to give our co-religionists strength to overthrow 
‘our enemies the Turks.’* 


‘At Vytina in this atmosphere the young Photákos imbibed political 
ideas which made his father anxious to get the boy out of the country 
for fear that he might fall foul of the ; and so, in A.D. 1813, 
Photíkos was taken, with other young Moreot Greeks, to Russia by a 
Moreot business man, established there, who had been back in the 
Morea on a visit. In Russia Photikos went into business in the inland 
Bessarabian town of Kishinyóv, but, hearing of the existence of the 
Philiki Etairefa, he migrated to Odessa and was initiated. In A.D, 1820 he 
was sent by the society as their emissary to the Morea to pass the word 
that the 25th March, 1821, was to be ‘the day’. His expenses were paid 
by a rich Odessan Greek business man, and he sailed from Odessa to 
Hydhra on board an Hydhriot ship. 

Photikos’ account of the effect of life in Russia on himself and his 
compatriots is as convincing as it is vivid: 

"The Greeks . . . always longed to go to Russia. There we could work 
and earn our bread and after a time forget our fear and cease to be ra 'tyeh 
of the Turks. We could cleanse ourselves inside and outside, realise that 
We were human beings, walk with a confident step, and catch the new 
atmosphere from one another. We could hear the bells of the churches 
ringing freely; we could go to their churches and give thanks in the liturgy 
of our religion with a devotion that came from the heart. And, when we 
had taken our fill of all these blessings, we could begin to consider how to 
liberate our parents, brothers, and relatives and our beloved country, so 
that she too might recover her splendour, like Russia. 

“This terrible mental cancer prayed upon our lives, and we could never 
conclude our reflections without our eyes being clouded with tears, Why 
should we be slaves of the Turks, the most barbarous nation in the World? 
‘This weeping and lamentation of ours, and all our other miseries, filled 
every place where Greeks were gathered together. Equality, fraternit 
loyalty, and mutual affection were general among us, and after the day's 
work we were continually meeting in our leisure hours and discussing 
the liberation of our country. Everyone sent his savings to his birthplace, 
to his parents and other relatives; and he sent his native commune and 
the village church a few books, a little lamp, or a little bell. And so we 
‘continued for the present. There in Russia our national consciousness 
grew, and our hearts burnt unquenchably within us. Had Russia not been 
there, or had she been another nation with another religion, it is question- 
able whether we should have secured our liberation or preserved our 
nationality, Where else, indeed, should we have brought our embryonic 
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In Russia, on this new ground so lately won from Nomadism for the 
agriculture, commerce, and industry of a sedentary civilization, Otto- 
man Greck immigrants at the opening of the nineteenth century ex- 
perienced the exhilaration of breathing fresh air; but, if Phétakos is a 
faithful interpreter of their state of mind, they were still unaware of the 
source of the life-giving breeze. Though they were inhaling it within the 
expanding borders of a Russian Orthodox Christendom, its provenance 
was not Russia and its ozone was not Orthodoxy. The mighty rushing 
vind that was sweeping out of the Russian forests across the Ukrainian 
steppes and over the sea to Greece had not been raised by any local 
atmospheric conditions; it had come from afar, and a scientific inquirer 
bent on tracing it back to its origin would have had to make a pilgrimage 
from Odessa northwards overland to Riga, and from Riga westwards 
overseas, to find the distant source of this spiritual elixir in Holland and 
Britain and America. The atmosphere in early nineteenth-century 
Russia that inspired the Ottoman Greeks was a Western atmosphere to 
"which Russia was merely giving passage; and in succumbing to this 
smosphere they were opting, even if unconsciously, not for Rus, but 

the West. 


3- The Modern West and the Hindu World* 


Likenestes and Differences in the Situations of a Hindu Society under 
British Rule and an Ottoman Orthodox Christendom 


The circumstances in which the Hindu World encountered the 
Modern West were in some points remarkably similar to those in which 
the main body of Orthodox Christendom underwent the same experience. 
‘The Hindu World, too, had entered into its universal state by the time 
when the impact of the Modern Western Civilization upon it began to 
make itself felt there;? in India, as in the non-Russian part of Orthodox 
Christendom, this universal state had been imposed by alien empire- 
builders who were children of the Iranic Muslim Civilization; and in 


2 See xi, maps saa and s3. 
2 If'we are right in our View that a universal state was imposed on the Hindu World 
alien M. 
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Mughal India, as in Ottoman Orthodox Christendom, the subjects of 
these Muslim rulers were feeling the attraction of their masters alien 
culture at the time when the Modern West appeared above their horizon, 
but subsequently transferred their cultural allegiance to this later-risen 
star as the West manifestly increased and the Islamic Society manifestly 
decreased in potency. These striking points of similarity between the 
two situations throw into relief, however, certain not less striking points 
of difference. 

For example, when the Ottoman Orthodox Christians made the cul- 
tural change of front in which they turned away from the Ottoman to- 
ward the Modern Western way of life, they had to overcome a traditional 
antipathy to the West which had become ingrained in the hearts of their 
ancestors as a result of an unfortunate experience of the West in a 

evious encounter with it in its medieval phase. By contrast, the 
lus, in their corresponding cultural reorientation, had no such un- 
happy memories to live down; for the encounter between the Hindu 
‘World and the West that began on the day when da Gama made his 
landfall at Calicut was virtually the first contact that had ever occurred 
between these two societies. 

Moreover, this difference in the antecedents is overshadowed by 
more important difference in the sequel. In the history of a non-Russian 
Orthodox Christendom the alien universal state which this society 
brought upon itself! remained in the hands of its original [ranic Muslim. 
founders until it went into dissolution after reaching its natural term. An 
Ottoman Empire which fell on evil days before the close of the sixteenth 
century, when its classical régime of government through the PIdishih's 
Slave-Houschold broke down after the death of Suleyman the Magnifi- 
cent, was restored in the course of the seventeenth century when, under 
the leadership of the House of Köprülü, the free Muslim community in 
the Empire took over the reins of government? and secured effective 
assistance in its formidable task by taking the Phanariot leaders of a sub- 
ject Orthodox Christian community into a junior partnership with it- 
self The Mughal Empire achieved no corresponding recovery from the 
similar anarchy into which it fell after the death of Awrangzib, and, 
‘while the Hindu, like the Orthodox Christian, universal state ved out its 
life to the term of its natural expectation and likewise remained to the 
‘end in alien hands, there was in this case a transfer of control from one 
pair of alien hands to another. 

‘The empire which the Timurid war-lords’ feeble successors failed to 
hold E Was reconstituted by British busines men who stepped 
into Akbar's shoes when they became aware that the framework of law 
and order in India, without which no Westerners could carry on their 
trade there, was going to be restored by the French ifthe British did not 

1 The subjugation of the main body of Orthodox Christendom by the ‘Osman in 
accounted for bythe contemporary nage Rstosans Dhodias and Phiantals ae being 
od judgement on His Orthodox Christan people for their sion; and tia verdict may 
Scaecepted by an historian who doca nor believe that the Orthodox m were in any 
pecial ense God's Chosen People if the parsclar sins for which the Orthodox Christ- 
Tis had to pay this price ay be identifed with tbe two political vce of autocracy and 
fictiune E Bee Ve ve 0b 9. 
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forestall these rivals by doing the work themselves, Thus the Westerniza- 
tion of the Hindu World entered on its critical stage in a period in which 
India was under Western rule, and in consequence the reception of the 
Modern Western culture was initiated in India, as in Russia, from above 
downwards, and not from below upwards, as in an Ottoman Orthodox 
Christendom. 


‘The Reception of a Modern Western Culture and its Political Consequences 
In this situation the Brahman and Banya castes of the Hindu Society, 
between them, succeeded in playing the part in Hindu history for which, 
in non-Russian Orthodox Christian history, the Phanariot Greeks made 
an unsuccessful bid, Under all political régimes in one of the 
prerogatives ofthe Brahmans had been to serve at ministers of siate- 
had played this part in the Indic World before playing it in an 
aed Hinde, Socr. ad, after the bresidown of te Hindu 
Civilization in the twelfth century of the Christian Era! and the subse- 
quent progressive intrusion of Iranic Muslim invaders into  disintegrat- 
ing Hindu Society’s domain, these alien intruders found it convenient, 
if not indispensable, to follow in this point the practice of the Hindu 
states which they were supplanting. Brahman ministers and minor offi- 
cials in the service of Muslim rulers made this alien rule less odious than 
would otherwise have been to the Hindu majority of these Indian 
Muslim princes’ subjects, because these Brahman intermediaries under- 
‘stood how to handle their fellow Hindus and at the same time enjoyed 
a prestige in their eyes which reconciled the rank-and-file to following 
the dominant caste's lead in accommodating themselves to an irksome 
alien political yoke. In making this use of the Brahmans the Mughal Raj 
followed the precedent of the parochial Indian Muslim states whose 
former dominions it had united under its own rule, and the British Raj, 
in its turn, followed the precedent of the Mughal Raj; while British 
economic enterprise in India, both public and private, opened up 
corresponding opportunities for the Banyas. 

As a consequence of the transfer of the government of India to British 
hands, the policy of the British making English, instead of 
Persian, the official language of the imperial administration, and 
giving Western literature a preference over Persian and Sanskrit litera- 
ture as a medium of Indian higher education, had as great an effect on 
Hindu cultural history as was made upon Russian cultural history by the 
Westernizing policy of Peter the Great. In the Hindu, as in the Russian, 
Society, Western letters, and, with them, a veneer of Western life, came 
into vogue among the dominant classes through the fiat of an autocratic 
‘ecumenical government and not through the personal initiative of 
private individuals, which was the agency through which the ra‘fyeh of 


the Ottoman Porte had made themselves acquainted with the Modern 
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Western culture. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Porte 
appointed Phanariot Greeks to posts of high responsibility and influence 
in the Ottoman public service because these Phanariots were already 
familiar with a Western World with which the Porte now found itself 
constrained to transact business. In the nineteenth century, high-caste 
Hindus went in for a Western education because a British régime in 
India had ruled that a familiarity with the rlish lan; re and litera- 
ture should be the key to entry into the British Indian public service. 

While the Westernization of India thus proceeded from above down- 
wards on lines originally laid down by a British Raj primarily for its 
own administrative purposes, the process did not remain confined within 
limits that would have sufficed for the supply of minor civil servants to 
‘the Serkit’ and subordinate clerks to private British business houses, 
‘The governmental and commercial life of India could not be put upon a 
Western basis without introducing a Western leaven into Indian life over 
a wider range, The Westernization of Indian business and government 
called into existence in India two Western liberal professions, the 
University Faculty and the Bar; and in a Westernized Indian business 
activity based on private enterprise the most profitable openings could 
not be made a monopoly for European British subjects, as the highest 
positions in the Indian Civil Service were reserved for them in effect 
down to A.D. 1917. In these circumstances the Hindu community showed. 
its ability by successfully turning its administrative, legal, and com- 
‘mercial talents to account under the exotic conditions set by a Western 
commercial and political ascendancy; and, long before the transfer of 
the government of India from English to Indian hands in the course 
of the thirty years A.D. 1917-47, there had grown up in India a new class 
of Westernized Hindu lawyers, business men, and industrialists as well 
as Westernized Indian members of the Imperial public service, 

Tt was inevitable that this new element in the Hindu Society, whose 
distinctive characteristic was its Western education, should aspire, as in 
Ottoman Orthodox Christendom the Phanariot Greeks had aspired in 
their day, to take over the oecumenical empire under which they were 
living from the alien hands by which it had been built, and to turn it 
into one of the parochial states of a Westernizing World on the constitu- 
tional pattern prevalent at the time at which this political ambition took 
conscious shape. At the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the Phanariots had dreamed an already anachronistic dream of turning 
the Ottoman Empire into an eighteenth-century Western enlightened 
monarchy." At the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the 
Westecnizing political leaders of the Hindu World paid homage to a 
change in Western political ideals by setting themselves the far more 
difficult task of turning the British Indian Empire into a democratic 
‘Western national state, 

‘At a date less than five years after the completion of the transfer of the 
Government of India from English to Indian hands onthe sth August, 
1947, it was still far too early to attempt to forecast the outcome of this. 
‘momentous political enterprise; but it was already possible to say that 

? See VI. vii. 29-31, and pp. 187-9, above. 
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Hindu statesmanship had been more successful than foreign well-wishers 
could have dared to hope in its efforts to salvage as much as possible 
of the political unity that had been perhaps the most precious British 
gift to an Indian sub-continent. 

As the transfer of political power had become imminent, this political 
unity had come into danger of being disrupted by two fissures in Indian 
political life which had been politically more or less innocuous so long 
as the Rij had been held in British hands. One of these fissures was the 


cally intermingled communities, the Hindus and the Indian Muslims, 
and the further subdivision of the Hindu community, likewise on non- 
territorial lines, into a number of castes, ranging from Brahmans to 
‘Untouchables’, These two lines of division cut across one another, and 
they were also of different age and unequal gravity. The geographical 
division between provinces and principalities was an accidental legacy 
of the history of the British conquest of India in the course of a hundred 
years beginning with the British occupation of Bengal at as recent a date 
as A.D. 1757-60. On the other hand the communal division of the people 
of India into a Hindu and a Muslim millet was as old as the Iranic 
‘Muslim conquest of Hindustan towards the close of the twelfth century 
of the Christian Era," while the communal sub-division of the Hindu 
millet into castes was a legacy from the history of the antecedent Indic 
Civilization, It was not surprising that the Government of the Indian 
Union that came into existence on the 15th August, 1947, should have 
dealt more successfully with the problem of the princes than with the 
problems of the Muslim millet and the Depressed Classes; it was, how- 
‘ever, remarkable that the existence of these two communal problems 
should not have worked greater havoc than it did work at this critical 
moment in Indian history. 

By the year A.D. 1952 the Central Government of the Indian Union 
had already imposed its authority, by a show of force, on the Deccani 
state of Hyderabad, which was by far the largest, most populous, and 
most powerful of all the autonomous principalities inherited by the 
Indian Union from the British Raj within the frontiers with which the 
Union had emerged as a fully self-governing state member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; and it was actively engaged in carrying out 
a Gleichschaltung of the rest. This merger of the existing principalit 
in the new Union was not inequitable—whatever the princes’ legal rights 
might be—since Indians who were subjects of ex-client princes of a 
former British Raj had as strong a moral claim as Indians who had been 
subjects of the British Raj itself to share in the self nt which 
the former British rulers of India had conceded to the Indian people; 
and the change seemed unlikely to cause any serious regrets or to pro- 
Yoke any dangerous reactions, since there were few principalities, if any, 
in which a majority of the inhabitants might have been expected to opt 

? See IV. iv. 99. 
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for a continuance of the ancien régime. On the other hand the Hindu 
leaders had been less successful in dealing with their Indian Muslim 
counterparts, since it had been beyond their power to coerce them, and 
had proved beyond their ability to persuade them, into renouncing their 
demand that a separate Muslim successor-state of the British Indian 
Empire should be constituted out of territories in which the Muslims 
were in a majority over the Hindus, 

The Indian Muslims’ motive in insisting upon the creation of Pakistan 
was a fear arising from a consciousness of weakness. They had not fore 
gotten how, in the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, the Mughal 

j bad failed to maintain by the sword a dominion over India which 
the sword alone had won, and they were aware that, by the same arbitra- 
ment, the greater part of the Mughals’ former domain would have be- 
come the prize of Maratha and Sikh Hindu successor-states if British 
military intervention had not given the course of Indian political history 
a dramatically different turn by re-establishing an oecumenical govern- 
ment of India under British auspices. The Indian Muslims realized 
that, but for this, they would not only have lost their former dominion 
over the Hindus but would have paid for their harshness in the exercise 
of it by suffering a reversal of roles in which it would have been their 
turn to taste the tribulations of ‘under dog’. They also knew that, 
although they had been fortunate enough to escape from a perilous pass 
with no worse a fate than to find themselves placed on a political parity 
with the Hindus under the rule of a third party, they had again allowed 
themselves to be outstripped by the Hindus in a phase of the perennial 
conflict between these two Indian communities in which a British arbiter 
had decreed that the pen should be substituted for the sword as the 
‘weapon to be employed in atrial of strength in which the destinies of the 
two parties were as seriously at stake as if this new-fangled academic 
competition had not replaced the old-fashioned ordeal by battle. 

On the morrow of the British occupation of Bengal in A.D. 1757-60 the 
Bengali Hindus who had thereby come under British rule had promptly 
divined that of Modern Western arts would be the key to 
‘sucess in a world that was passing under Western control and was being 
remoulded to a Western pattern; and, by the date of the transfer of 
power in India in AJ. 1947, the Panjabi Hindus likewise had been 

fiting for all but a hundred years from the opportunities for Western- 
ization that had been afforded to them by the British conquest of their 
country in the fifth decade of the nineteenth century, By comparison, 
the Indian Muslims—handicapped by an intellectual inertia that was 
the legacy of a former military and political ascendancy, and demoralized, 
instead of being stimulated, by the shock of their military and political 
débacle—had been slow in taking their cue in a race in which the victory 
‘would fall to the most successful Indian adepts in the alien technique 
of Modern Western life; and, though in the course of the nineteenth 
century the Indian Muslims did wake up and start to run, they were 
too late to have been able to make up for lost time by the date in the 
twentieth century when they were confronted with the prospect of 
having to compete with the Hindus once again, as in the eighteenth 
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century, without there being an all-powerful British arbiter to hold the 
fing and to guarantee the weaker party against the appalling risk of being 
made to pay the uttermost penalty for Incompetence, 

For thse reasons the Indian Muslims insisted in A'D. 1947 on having 
a separate successor-state of their own, and the consequent partition 
the former British Indian Empire between the two new Dominions of 
India and Pakistan threatened to reproduce, on a sub-continental scale, 
the tragic consequences that had followed from the partition of the 
Ottoman Empire during the century beginning with the Greek uprising 
in A.D. 1821, In a twentieth-century British India, as in a nineteenth- 
century Ottoman Orthodox Christendom, the attempt to sort out geo- 
graphically intermingled millets into territorially separate and severally 
self-contained national states led to the drawing of frontiers that were 
execrable from the administrative and economic points of view; even at 
this price, huge minorities were left on the wrong sides of the new 
dividing lines; there was a panic flight of millions of refugees who 
abandoned their homes and property, were harried by embittered adver- 
in the course of a terrible trek, and arrived destitute in the un- 
familiar country in which they had to start life again among unknown 
co-religionists; and there was one section of the border between India 
and Pakistan where even this calamity was eclipsed by the still greater 
evil of an undeclared war for the possession of the autonomous princi 
Tali of Kashmir, whose Muslim population was under the rule of a 

indu dynasty. By the year A.D. 1952, however, effective efforts had 
been made by Indian statesmen, both at Delhi and at Karachi, to save 
India from following this dreadful Ottoman course to the bitter end, 
‘The still un-uprooted minorities on both sides of the line had been 
sufficiently reassured to bring the flow of refugees to a halt; the dispute 
over Kashmir had been referred to the United Nations Organization 
for settlement by conciliation; and, while this task had proved to be a 
depressingly baffling one, it was, on the other hand, encouraging to 
observe that the political malady of Nationalism, which had split India 
into two, did not here show any signs of carrying its disintegrating 
effect farther, as it had carried it in the Ottoman Empire, by impelling 
the divers nationalities embraced within each of the two principal millets 
to demand separate territorial sovereignties in their turn. 

In the Ottoman Empire, as we have seen, the several nationalities 
comprised in the Orthodox Christian Millet-i-Rim had broken away 
simultaneously from their Muslim masters and from one another, and 
the Muslims themselves had eventually followed this unfortunate 
example by developing separate Turkish, Arab, Albanian, and Kurdish 
national consciousnesses. In a twentieth-century India the potentialities 
of disruption were at least as great within the bosom of the Hindu and 
the Muslim community alike. The Bengali Muslim differed from the 
Panjabi Muslim as greatly as the Bengali Hindu differed from the 
Panjabi Hindu or Sith; and in the Hindu World there were linguistic 
barriers far sharper than those dividing the Northern Indian speakers of 
divers dialects of the same Aryan language. The Dravidian languages of 
the South were members of an entirely different family. Yet, notwith- 
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standing the existence of these latent incentives to disruption, a politi- 
‘emancipated Hindu community was not showing violent fissiparous 
tendencies on lines of nationality any more than on lines of caste. Thus, 
at the time of writing, Indian prospects were, on the whole, encouraging 
from a short-term political point of view; and, if the impact of the 
Modern West did still threaten the Hindu World with serious perils, 
these were to be looked for not so much on the political surface of life as 
in its economic subsoil and its spiritual depths, and were perhaps likely 
there to take some time in coming to a head. 


The Gulf between a Hindu and a Post-Christian Western Weltanschauung 


‘The obvious special perils of Westernization which the Hindu World 
had to apprehend were two. In the first place the Hindu and the Western 
Civilization had hardly any common cultural background and were 
strikingly alien from one another in éthos in this age, In the second place 
the Hindus who had mastered the intellectual content of an exotic 
Modern Western culture with a virtuosity that rivalled the performance 
of the Phanariots were a tiny minority perched on the backs of a vast 
majority of ignorant and destitute peasants as precariously as, in the 
constitution of the Human Psyche, the Consciousness hovers over the 
abyss of the Subconscious, By the date of India’s attainment of political 
independence as a state member of a comity of Western and Westerniz- 
ing nations, the radiation of the Western culture into the Hindu World 
had affected only the top layer of the society. Yet there was no ground 
for expecting to see the process of Western cultural penetration come to 
a stop at that level, while there were strong grounds for forecasting that, 
when it began to leaven the peasant mass beneath, it would also begin 
there to produce novel and revolutionary effects. 

‘The cultural gulf between the Hindu Society and the Modern Western 
Society at the time when the top layer of the Hindu Society had begun 
to be appreciably affected by Western influence had been wider 
that between the Russian Orthodox Christian, Ottoman Orthodox 
Christian, Ottoman Muslim, and Modern Western societies whose 
encounters with one another we have surveyed in previous sections of 
this chapter. 

Differentiated though these four societies had been by the diversity 
of their individual experiences and achievements, they had retained 
nevertheless an affinity with one another in virtue of a common cultural 
heritage derived from a single pair of antecedent civilizations, the 
Hellenic and the Syriac.! By contrast, the Hindu Society was not re- 
lated either to the Western or to the Iranic Muslim Society by any 
comparable degree of kinship; for, though a tincture of both the Hellenic 
and the Syriac culture could be traced in the veins of the Hindu body 
social too, the dilution was in both cases weak.* Moreover, the difference 
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in éthos between the Hindu Weltanschauung and the Western Weltan- 
sehauung in the Late Modern version in which this first began to make 
an impression on Hindu souls was no mere diversity; it was an outright 
antithesis; for by the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
of the Christian Era the Modern West, as we have seen, had fabricated 
a secular version of its cultural heritage from which Religion was 
eliminated in order to give primacy to Technology, whereas the Hindu 
Society, like its Indic predecessor, was and remained religious to the 
core. co much so indeed, as to be open to the charge of ‘religiosity’ if 
as that pejorative word implies, there can in truth be such a thing as an 
excessive concentration of psychic energy on a spiritual activity which is 
Man's most important pursuit 

‘This antithesis between a passionately religious and a deliberately 
secular outlook on life cut deeper than any diversity of vein between one 
religion and another; and in this point the Hindu, the Islamic, and the 
Early Modern Western Christian cultures were more in sympathy with 
One another than any one of them was with the secular culture of the 
West in its late modern phase. Though the religion of the Hindu World 
was of Indic provenance, while the religions of the Islamic and Early 
Modern Western Christian worlds were derived from Judaism, this 
diversity of historical origins was of less moment than thé consensus of 
all three societies in taking it for granted that Religion—whatever the 
orthodox presentation of it might be held to be—was the mainspri 
and meaning of Man's existence. On the strength of this common beliet, 
it had been possible for Hindus to become converts to Islam and to 
Roman Catholic Christianity without subjecting themselves to an in- 
tolerable spiritual tension. The Muslims of Eastern Bengal and the 
Roman Catholics of Goa were living evidence of this; for both these 
communities were descended from Hindu converts with only a slight 
admixture of Central Asian blood in the one case and West European 
blood in the other, 


‘This proven ability of Hindus to make their way on to alien cultural 
ground by a religious approach was significant, because, if religiosity 
was the Hindu Civilization’s chief distinguishing mark, its next most 


conspicuous feature was aloofness, This characteristic aloofness was, no 
doubt, overcome in the intellectual compartment of their spiritual life 
by those Hindus who, from the latter part of the eighteenth century of 
the Christian Era onwards, acquired a secular Modern Western educa- 
tion and thereby qualified for playing a part in the reconstruction of the 
Political and economic sides of Indian life on a Modern Western basis; 


(see V, v. goo). The Hellenic culture had bitten deeper into Indic life; it shared the 
Credit for the genesis of the Mabiyina, as was attested by the Hellenic element in the 
gie of Mabstanian Buddhis art (ace ITL, iis t91 and 247, mai V, Y. 194, 196) and 
f1). This Hellenistic art, however, had become an heirloom, mot of the Hindu World, 
Sut of the Far East, for the Indic Society had succeeded in expelling this intrusive 
Hellenic element from its own, body social before going into dissolution, and the 
‘of Hinduism, which had been the symbol and the agent of this anti-Hellenic 
action in Indic souls, had also served as the chrysal for incubating the Indie Society's 
1 On p. 118, with n. 9, above, 
2 This vein of religiosity in the Indic and Hindu civilisation has been noticed in 
TIL it 384-5. 
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but the recruits of this unhappy intelligentsia performed a valuable 
social service as cultural intermediaries between the Hindu and the 
Modern Western World at the cost of a schism in their souls which did 
not afflict either the Bengali Muslim or the Goanese Roman Catholic 
descendants of apostate from the Hindu, but not from the religious, 
outlook on life. This Hindu intelligentsia bred by the British Rij re- 
mained aloof in their hearts from the secular Modern Western way of 
life with which their minds had become familiar; and this discord pro- 
duced a deep-seated spiritual malaise in Hindu souls! which could not 
be cured by the political panacea of obtaining full self-government for an 
Indian national state ongeised on a contemporary Western pattern. 
Indeed, the relaxation of a political tension might actually bring the 
spiritual tension to a head by leaving a Westernizing Hindu intellect 
1éte-à-téte with an unconscionably religious Hindu soul, without am 
further possibility of avoiding a painful searching of heart through find- 
ing s scapegoat in an English interloper whose alien régime might 
plausibly be held responsible for all Indian ills, psychological as well as 
political. 

The Aloofness of a Reformed British Civil Service in India 

‘The unyielding spiritual aloofness of Western-educated Hindu minds 
would in any case have been a formidable problem both for the human 
beings whose Hindu souls were being racked by an unresolved discord 
and for the Hindu Society in which these inkarmonious "intellectual 
were called upon to take the lead in an age of Hindu history in which a 
collision between the Hindu and the secular Modern Western culture 
was the dominant event in social as well as al life. The situation 
had been aggravated, however, by the mischance that this unmitigated 
spiritual aloofness on the Hindu side had been matched by an accentuated 
spiritual aloofness in the souls of the Western rulers with whom the 

indu intelligentsia had to do business under the régime of the British 
Raj, Between the year a.D. 1786, in which Cornwallis assumed the 
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had disgraced the first ration of rulers in Bengal were 
ceeseflly overcome by new ideal of meal integrity, which required 
the English civil servant in India to look upon his power as a public 
responsibility and not as a personal o; ity. The stages in this 
moral redemption of the British Raj in India by British consciences can 
be followed from the India Act of A.D. 1784 to the introduction, in A.D. 
1855,? of a competitive examination as the gate of entry into the Indian 
Civil Service;? but pari passu we can also follow the waning of personal 
familiarity between English residents in India and their Indian neigh- 
bours, until the all too humanly Indianized English ‘nabob’ has changed, 
out of recognition, into the professionally irreproachable and personally 
unapproachable English civil servant who said goodbye in A.D. 1947 to 
an India to whom he had dedicated his working life without making her 
me. 

In the eighteenth century, after the decay of the Mughal Raj had gone 
far enough to break down the containing walls of the factories in which 
Western merchants had hitherto been living in isolation* like their 
counterparts in the Sloboda at Moscow before the days of Peter the 
Great,’ the English who went to India in divers capacities—in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, in the service of Indian princes, or as 
free-lance military and political adventurers hoping to carve out suc- 
‘cessor-states of the Mughal Empire on their own account*—were all of 
hich wis fateful for de fare course of relations between Indiana 
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one mind in locking forward to making themselves at home in the 
country, as other foreign conquerors of India had done before them. In. 
this Indianizing movement the free-lance adventurers went the fastest 
and the farthest.? For example, Claude Martin (vivebat A.D. 173, 

a French soldier of fortune who, after the fall of Pondicherry in A.D. 
1761, had taken military service first with the British and then with the 
‘Nawab of Oudh,? ‘was nearly as Indianized as the Nawab was Euro- 
peanized'? At Lucknow, Martin had four concubines and a household of 
eunuchs and slaves; but he combined this Mughal pomp and luxury 
with a cosmopolitan culture, for he also had 4,000 Western books 
(Latin, French, Italian, and English), a collection of Persian and Sanskrit 
manuscripts, and a hundred oil paintings, including works by Zoffany 
and the two Daniells.4 Among the English servants of the British East 
India Company in Martin's generation the ideal of emulating in India 
the career of the London city merchant who became an English country 
squire was replaced, after the Company's victory over a Mughal nawib 
at the Battle of Plassey (commissum a.D. 1757), by the ideal of becoming 
a 'nabob'.s 

Instead of continuing to marry Goan Portuguese Christian wives, the 
Company's English servants now took ike Martin, to keeping zenanas 
alla Moresca Till circa A.D. 1800 there was no prejudice, in this Anglo- 
Indian society, against ‘natural children’, and these would be sent to 
England for their education if not too dark ‘to escape detection’? The 
Indian mothers of these well-beloved children were sometimes married 
in lawful wedlock by the children's English fathers, The English servants 
of the East India Company who went the fastest and the farthest in this 
direction were the collectors—a new class of civil servants, stationed not 
in Calcutta but throughout the country-side, which had been called into 

istence in A.D. 17724 as a consequence of the Company's acquisition, 
in A.D. 1765, of the financial administration of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and 
the Northern Circars.? These widely scattered English representatives 
of the Company came under the social influence of the Bengali nawibs 
and zamindirs among whom they were living, and they transmitted this 
current of Indian cultural radiation to other English people in Indi 
The English in India took to learning Persian; and, through this 
sympathetic medium of intercourse, they made Indian friends. They 
found Muslim princes more congenial than Maräthās;™ but, besides the 
Muslim country gentry, their friends included cultivated Indian official 
colleagues of theirs, some of whom were Hindus," and Hastings’ own 
personal circle of Indian friends was knit by such genuine ties of feeling 
that, twenty years after he had left India, the survivors continued to 
make affectionate inquiries after him./$ 

This easy and intimate cosmopolitan eighteenthecentury Anglo- 
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Indio life startled a twentieth century English student of History by its 
manifest freedom from subsequently erected barriers to social inter- 
course between English people and Todians when scenes from it were 
brought before his eye in contemporary pictures by John Zoffany 
ivebat A.D. 1735-1810) and other English artists of the day.! This 
rical spectacle was startling because the genial ‘cosmopolitanism’ 
to which it bore witness had been swiftly superseded and permanent 
replaced by a bleaker social climate. This counter-movement, whi 
first declared itself in symptoms that might have been discounted as 
trivial, eventually spread to the vital sphere of personal relations, The 
substitution of Western for Oriental military music in the Company's 
forces at Madras in A.D. 1767 was followed, after Hastings’ recall in 
AD. 1785, by the banning of Oriental music in the social life of the 
English community in Indi? Arrack went the same way;tand the habit 
of nargilah-smoking, which had replaced pipe-smoking cirea A.D. 1754-5, 
declined after A.D. 1773.5 By A.D. 1827 [s come to be regarded as 
extremely bad taste for an English lady in India to wear Indian orna- 
ments,“ and, before the turn of the century, the contemporary Western 
styles of Hellenistic ‘classical’ architecture and gardening were already 
being applied in British India tels quels." The exclusion of half-castes 
from the British Indian public service in A.D. 1792* by Cornwallis 
(fungebatur A-. 1786-93) was a graver portent which foreshadowed 
Wellesley's deliberate creation of a social distance between English and 


Indians, Wellesley (fungebatur A.D. 1798-1805) adopted a hectoring tone 
in hie d with Indians, and he stopped the practice of inviting 
castes to official parties.” 


ged nd at the beginning of the [eighteenth] century was instinc- 
tive, and disappeared with time and better acquaintance; at the end it ws 
doctrinal, and precluded the acquaintance which might have removed it. 
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Why was it that the former free-and-easy personal relations died away 
so unluckily in an age when the loss of their beneficent influence on 
Anglo-Indian relations could least well be afforded? No doubt the 
change was due to the combined operation of a number of different 
causes. 

In the first place the latter-day English official in the Indian Civil 
Service might fairly plead that his unfortunate aloofness from the 
Indians whom he governed was the inevitable price of his precious moral 
integrity in the discharge of a public trusteeship. How could a man be 
expected to act professionally like a god without also retaining the airs of 
a god in private life? Another, and less estimable, cause of the change of 
attitude was perhaps the pride inspired by conquest; for by A.D. 1849, 
and indeed by Ab. 1803, the militar and political power of the 
English in India had become sensationally stronger than it had been in 
A.D. 1786, not to speak of A.D. 1757.! The operation of these two causes 
had been analysed acutely by a twentieth-century English student of 
the history of Indo-British social and cultural relations. 


‘As the [eighteenth] century drew to its close, a change in the social 
atmosphere gradually came about. The frequency of . . . “reciprocal enter- 
tainments" decreased, the formation of intimate friendships with Indians 
ceased. . . . The higher posts of the Government were filled with appoint- 
ments from England; its designs became more imperial and its attitude 
more haughty and aloof. The gulf which Mussulman nawabs and English 
bons viveurs, diplomatic pandits and English scholars had for a time 
bridged over began ominously to widen again. . . . A "superiority com- 
plex” was forming which regarded India not only as a country whose 
institutions were bad and’ people corrupted, but one which was by its 
nature incapable of ever becoming any better . . . 

“It is one of the ironies of Indo-European relations in India that the 
purging of the administration coincided with the widening of the racial 
gulf. . . . The days of corrupt Company officials, of illgotten fortunes, of 
oppression of ryots, of zenanas and of illicit sexual connexions, were also 
the days when Englishmen were interested in Indian culture, wrote 
Persian verses, and foregathered with pandits and maulvis and nawabs 
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on terms of social equality and personal friendship. The tragedy of 
Cornwallis... was that in uprooting the acknowledged evils of corruption 
he upset the social balance without which mutual understanding was 
impossible. . . . Cornwallis . . . made a new governing class by his ex- 
clusion of ail Indians from ‘the higher governmental posts. Corruption 
was stamped out at the cost of equality and cooperation, In his own mind, 
as in the commonly accepted view, there was a necessary connexion 
tween the two measures; "Every native of Hindustan”, he sad, 1 verily 
believe, is corru; - He thought English corruption could be solved 
by reasonable salaries, and did not stop to consider that the advantage of 
Indian goodwill made it at least worth trying as a remedy for Indian 
corruption also. He never thought of creating an Indian imperial bureau- 
cracy on the model of Akbar's mansabdars, which by special training, 
proper salaries and the encouragement of equal treatment, promotion and. 
honours, might have been bound to the Company as the Moghul officials 
were bound to the Emperor.'t 


A third cause of estrangement was the speeding-up of communica- 
tions between India and England as a consequence of certain early 
nineteenth-century achievements of Modern Western technology. The 
opening and the s subsequent improvement of the short route between 
Western Europe and India via Egypt fist by portage on camel-back 
between Alexandria and Suez from sailing-ship to ship, then by 
Seam instead of sal and by railway intend of came cavam, and 
finally by the opening of the Suez Canal in AD. 18693 made it feasible 
for English people to travel to and fro between England and India so 
quickly and frequently that an English civil servant or business man 
posted in India could now bring out an English wife to join him, and 
ould go on to bring up his children in England without complete 

re p his family life, es afer the inking up of India with 

England bj telegraph in A. 1865. to the doubtful blessing of 
these technological miracles, the latter-day English employee in India 
contrived to do his work there as a pilgrim and a sojourner who remained 
Psychologically domiciled in a home on English ground. 

“The three so far enumerated causes of latter-day English aloofness 
from the Indians among whom the English in India worked were all of 
the Englishman's making; but there was perhaps a fourth cause, and one 
more potent than the rest, of which the Englishman in India was the 
victim and not the originator. An Indian who had experienced and 
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resented the latter-day English resident’s aloofness might feel more 
charitably towards this originally self-invited (and eventually also self- 
dismissed) intruder if he were to recollect that, for perhaps as long as 
three thousand years before the advent of the English in India, the 
sub-continent had been saddled with the institution of Caste; that the 
Hindu Society had accentuated a trait which it had inherited from its 
Indic predecessor; and that after the departure of the English, as before 
their arrival, the people of India were still afflicting themselves with a 
social evil of their own making. Looked at in the long perspective of 
Indian history, the aloofness which the English in India devel 
during the hundred and fifty years of their raj could be diagnosed as 
being a mild attack of the chronic Indian psychological malady of caste- 
mindedness. It was perhaps not altogether surprising or altogether i 
excusable that, in the course of their sojourn in India, the English 
should have been affected in their turn by an age-old sub-continental 
atmosphere." 


The Unsolved Problem of a Rising Pressure of Population 

While the aggravating effect of a latter-day English aloofness on the 
spiritual discord in intellectually Westernized idu souls might be 
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relieved by the termination of the British Raj, the ameliorative effect of 
British administration on the condition and expectations of the Indian. 
peasantry was a British legacy which might prove to be a mill-stone 
round the necks of the British civil servants’ Hindu successors in the 
government of India. 

Under a Pax Britannica that had been maintained for more than a 
hundred years, the natural resources of the sub-continent had been eked 
out in divers ways: by the building of a net-work of railways which made 
3t possible for surplus food-supplies in one area to be transported to 
another area where there was a shortage; by the irrigation of previously 
‘uncultivated areas in the Panjal ove all, by an able and con- 
scientious administration. By the time of the departure of their English 
rulers in A.D, 1947, the Indian peasantry, uneducated though they still 
were in the academic sense, had perhaps become just sufficiently alive to 
the material achievements of a scientifically developed Modern Western 
technology and the political ideals of a Christian-hearted Modern 
Western democracy! to begin to question both the justice and the in- 
evitability of their own ancestral indigence. They had begun to feel 
dimly that they too had a right to share in those amenities of Civiliza- 
tion which in the past had been the monopoly of a small minority in 
India as elsewhere, and at the same time to imagine vaguely that the 
magic cornucopia of Science could perform, ‘in real life’, the legendary 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, if only a ruling minority chose to use it 
for this beneficent purpose, 

At the same time an Indian peasantry that was beginning to dream 
these dreams had been doing its worst to prevent their realization by 
continuing, as in the past, to breed heedlesely up to the limits of sub- 
sistence on a meagre customary standard of living, with the result that 
the addition to India’s food supply which had been wrung out of a 
previously unutilized margin of resources by British administrative 

ise had mainly gone, not towards improving the Indian peasant’s 
individual lot, but towards increasing the peasantry’s numbers. Under 
British rule the population of India had risen from about 206,000,000 
in A.D. 1872 to 338,119,154 in A.D. 1931 and 388,997,955 in A.D. 1941; 
at the time of the transfer of power from English to Indian i 
human flood was still rising; and by the same date the. of 
increasing India's capacity to contain a mounting volume of inhabitants 
had been to a large extent used up. How were the Hindu successors of the 
British to handle a political legacy which already allowed no margin at 
all for incompetence or folly in the administration of the stewardship 
which they had now taken over? 

‘The traditional cure for ‘over-population’, not only in the Hindu 
World but in the economy of other civilizations too in a pre-democratic 
age, was to allow famine, pestilence, civil disorder, and war to reduce the 
population again to a figure at which the survivors would once more find 
themselves able to lead their traditional life on their customary low 
standard; and horrifying instances of drastic reductions of population 
‘Alcan pp. ered quoid in ths Body o grand Wet ages n Pari 199% 
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by methods of barbarism were indeed on record. For example, the 
population of "Iria, after having been built up by perhaps more than 
three thousand years of careful husbandry, had been cut down again by 
the last two Romano-Persian wars and thereafter by the Mongol in- 
vasion;t North-West Africa, whose scientific cultivation the Carthagin- 
ians had begun, the Romans had completed, and the Primitive Muslim 
Arabs had spared, had eventually been devastated by the barbarian Arab 
Banu Hilal and Banu Sulzym;? and the population of China had been 
reduced, if the official census figures were to be believed, from 9,069,154 
19 2,300.09 families within the short term of ten years (A. 754-64) br 
the destructive effects of An Lu Shar rebellion against the Tang 
régime? In the latest chapter of Indian history before the transfer of 
wer, Mahatma Gandhi, in his single-minded quest of independence 
for an India struggling to be free, had willed for her the same Malthusian 
end, without willing the necessary barbaric means. 

Gandhi had divined that the achievement of mere political liberation 
from British rule might be an illusory emancipation if India still re- 
‘mained entangled in the economic tendrils of a Westernized World; and 
he unerringly laid his axe to this economic banyan tree's technological 
root in launching his campaign for the abandonment of the use of 
machine-made cotton goods by the people of India in favour of home- 
spun; but his countrymen's unwillingness to follow his lead on this 
crucial point was a sign of the times, for it brought into prominence the 
fact that by this date India was implicated economically in the life of 
the Western World no longer merely as a purchaser from abroad of the 
products of a Western mechanized industry, but now also by the far 
more compromising bond of having learnt to manufacture such products 
for herself with Indian hands that had mastered a Western technique. 
Moreover, even if Gandhi had succeeded in putting out of business the 
Hindu textile manufacturers of Ahmadabad and Bombay, the effect 
‘would have been to precipitate in India an economic, social, and political 
crisis which could never have been left for Nature to solve in her own. 
brutal way by either a British civil service or by its Western-educated 
Hindu successors. 

1f and when this still undischarged but also still unexorcized storm- 
cloud on a politically free India’s horizon did burst in a tornado-blast, 
the Hindu statesmen responsible for the government of India in that 
day would be constrained by the moral atmosphere of a Westernizing 
World to strive for some relatively humane and constructive solution. 
‘They would find themselves confronted with an Indian peasantry that 
had caught just enough of the Modern Western spirit to be unwilling 
this time to acquiesce tamely in a peasantry's traditional tribulations; 
they would have to reckon with an oecumenical public conscience? 
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which no parochial government could any longer afford to ignore; and, 
‘most compelling influence of all, the voice ofthis conscience would also 
be speaking to them from within their own partially Westernized souls. 
For these reasons it could be prophesied with some confidence that 
the Western-minded statesmen of a Hindu Raj would have to grapple 
one day with the problem of a depressed Indian peasantry. It could not, 
however, be taken for granted that they would find themselves able to 
solve this inexorable problem by Modern Western political methods; 
and, should a Western panacea prove to be of no avail in a crisis which, 
for India, would be one of life and death, a rival Russian panacea would 
inevitably force its way on to India’s national agenda; for a Communist 
Russia, like a Westernizing India, had inherited the problem of a de- 
pressed peasantry from her native cultural past, and, unlike India, she 
already responded to this challenge on lines that she had worked out 
for herself, These Communist lines might be too ruthless and too revolu- 
tionary for either the Indian peasantry or the Indian intelligentsia to be 
able to follow them with any zest; but, as an alternative to the still 
grimmer fate of decimation, a Communist solution of the peasantry 
Problem might demand consideration, faute de minis, and this might 
ing a politically emancipated India face to face with the ideology of a 
Soviet Onion with whom Indis—ualike China and the Islamic World 
and Eastern Europe—was not, or at any rate not yet, in immediate 

geographical contact. 


4. The Modern West and the Islamic World 
The Encirclement of the Islamic World by the West, Russia, and Tibet 

At the opening of the modern chapter of Western history, two sister 
Islamic societies, standing back to back, blocked all the overland lines of 
access from the contemporary domains of the Western and the Russian 
Society to other parts of the Old World. 

‘Though the Arabic Muslim Civilization had not inherited the 
Atlantic seaboard of the Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate in the Iberian 
Peninsula, at the close of the fifteenth century it was still holding an 
Atlantic seaboard in Africa extending from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the Senegal. Western Christendom thus still remained insulated from 
‘Tropical Aftica overland, while waves of Arab influence were breaking 
‘upon the Dark Continent not only along its north coast in the Sudan out 
of the dry sea of the Sahara, but also along its east coast, the Sahil, out 
of the Indian Ocean.? That ocean had indeed become an Arab lake, to 
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which the Venetian trading partners of the Egyptian middlemen had no 
acces, while Arab shipping was not only plying up and down the Indian 
Ocean's African shore from Suez to Sofala, but had also found its way 
across to Indonesia, captured the archipelago from Hinduism for Islam, 
and pushed on eastwards to plant an outpost in the Western Pacific by 
converting the pagan Malay inhabitants of the southernmost of the 

ized 


‘Muslims and fellow Turks, Adjoining the Khanate of the Crimea on the 
east, the sister Khanate of Astrakhin commanded the mouth of the 
Volga, while the Khanate of Qzzin, whose likewise Turkish-speaking 
Muslim inhabitants had once been known as ‘the White Bulgars’, com- 
manded the confluence of the Volga with the Kama and thereby 
blocked the way from Muscovy both down the Volga and across the 
southern Urals, Behind this front extending from the Qazanlye western 
frontier on the Volga to the ‘Osmanlis’ western frontier on the Adriatic, 
the Iranic Muslim World extended south-eastwards over Bashkiristan 
and Qizigistan and the Tarim Basin to the north-western Chinese 
provinces of Kansu and Shensi, and over Iran and Hindustan to Bengal 
and the Deccan. 

‘This massive Islamic road-block was a challenge which evoked a 
proportionately energetic response from pioneer communities in the 
two blockaded Christian societies. 

In Western Christendom the peoples of the Atlantic seaboard 
vented in the fifteenth century a new type of ocean-going sailing-shi 
three-masted and square-rigged, with a sprinkling first of lateen and 
later of fore-and-aft sails, which was capable of keeping the sea for 
months on end without putting into port and which earned, by its 
unprecedented performance, the distinction of being known as ‘the 
ship’ par excellence for the next three and a half centuries? In such 
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vessels, Portuguese mariners, who had made their trial runs in deep-sea 
navigation by discovering Madeira cires aD. 1420 and the Azores in A.D. 
1432, succeeded in outflanking the Arab seafront on the Atlantic by 
rounding Cape Verde in A.D. 1445, reaching the Equator in A.D. 1471, 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope in a.D. 1487-8, landing at Calicut, on 
the west coast of India, in A.D. 1498, seizing command of the Straits of 
Malacca in A.D. 1511, and pushing on into the Western Pacific to show 
their fiag at Cantonina.. 1516 and on the coast of Japan ina. D. 1542-3. 
In a flash the Portuguese had snatched out of Arab hands the thalasso- 
cracy of the Indian Ocean; and, though the Portuguese afterwards lost 
all but a remnant of their naval and commercial empire in the East to 
Dutch, English, and French Western rivals of theirs, the Arabs were 
never able to win their lost thalassocracy back? The blockade of Western 
Christendom by an Arabic World that had outflanked it overland in 
Africa had not only been broken; it had been inverted into a maritime 
blockade of the Arabic World by Western Christendom through the 
‘Westerners’ newly acquired command of a ubiquitous Ocean? 

While thee eastward faring Portuguese pioneers in a sudden over- 
seas expansion of the Western World were thus outfanking an Arabic 
Muslim World on the south, eastward-faring Cossack river-boatmen 
were as suddenly and sweepingly extending the borders of the Russian 
World by outflanking an Iranic Muslim World on the north. The way 
‘was opened for them by the Muscovite Tsar Ivan IV when he conquered 
Qāzān in a.D. 1552; for Qizin had been the Iranic World's north- 
eastern bastion, and after its fall there was no obstacle except forest and 
frost, which were the Nomad-fighting Cossacks’ familiar allies, to 
prevent these pioneers of a Russian Orthodox Christendom from passing 
the Urals and rapidly working their way eastwards along the Siberian 
waterways until they were brought to a halt by stumbling in A.D. 1638* 
on the Pacific Ocean and then, on the 24th March, 1652, on the north- 
eastern marches of the Manchu Empire. In reaching these new frontiers 
an expanding Russian World had outflanked not only the Iranic Muslim 
World but the whole of the Eurasian Steppe*—a waterless inland sea 
which Timur Lenk had neglected to turn into an Iranic ‘lake’ when the 
‘opportunity for extending his empire round all its coasts had presented 
itself to him in the fourteenth century.” The Iranic World now had to 

1y the penalty for Timur's lack of vision, Before Timur’s day a nascent 

ic Muslim Civilization had succeeded in capturing the Turkish- 
speaking western half of a latter-day Eurasian Nomad World through 
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the conversion of the three western appanages of the Mongol Empire to 
the Sunni form of Islam;! and, on the eve of the Russian conquest of. 
Western Siberia, this victory of the Iranic Civilization in this quarter had 
been rounded off by the conversion of the Khanate of Sibir; but the 
Iranic Civilization never went on to capture the Mongol-speaking 
eastern half of Eurasia on the farther side of the Zungarian Gap, and i= 
AD. 1576-7 the Mongols—followed by the Calmucks circa A.D. 1620— 
abandoned a primitive paganism, not, like their western cousins, for 
Islam, but for the Tantric Mahayanian form of Buddhism which had 
been preserved in a Tibetan fastness by a fossil of an extinct Indic 
Civilization. 

Thus, in the course of little more than a century reckoning from the 
date of the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror’s death in A.D. 
1481, an Islamic World into which the Iranic and Arabic societies had 
coalesced since the conquest of Syria and Egypt by Sultan Selim I in 
A.D. 1516-17 had been not only outflanked on two sides but completely 
encircled by the pioneering enterprise of Portuguese sailors, Cossack 
backwoodsmen, and Lama missionaries. By the turn of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the noose was round the victim's neck; and, 
what was more, he had by then already been foiled in divers attempts to 
break out of the toils. This failure was a signal one in view of his posses- 

ion of the interior lines (the one advantage that had not only been left 
to him, but had been weighted still more heavily in his favour by his 
opponents’ far-flung encircling operations); and he was now inexorably 
condemned to die by strangulation whenever an alien executioner might 
choose to draw the fatal bow-string tight. Yet the suddenness with which 
the Islamic World had been caught in this potential stranglehold was 
fot so extraordinary as the length of the time that was stl to elapse 
before either the Muslims’ adversaries or the Muslims themselves were 
to become sufficiently alive to the situation to be moved to take action— 
on the Western and the Russian side, action to pounce upon an appar- 
ently helpless prey, and, on the Muslim side, action to escape from 
apparently desperate straits, 


The Postponement of the Crisis 
‘The Islamic World's Western and Russian adversaries were slow to 
close in upon their quarry, even when they seemed to have it at their 
mercy; and, when they did venture, their timidity and procrastination 
were justified in the event by a succession of discouraging military 
experiences, In the Ottoman recoil from the disastrous outcome of the 
second Ottoman siege of Vienna in A.D. 1682-3, which marked the 
visible turn of the tide in the warfare between the Islamic World and 
the West on a Danubian front, the Hapsburg counter-offensive was 
repelled in A.D, 1689 and again in A.D. 1738-9—this second time, 
definitively. When the Venetians took the opportunity of the Ottoman 
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Power's momentary collapse to conquer the Morea in and after A.D. 
1684, they were made to pay for their temerity by losing in A.D. 1715 
not only this ephemeral acquisition but their ancient possession the 
Island of Tinos into the bargain, Peter the Great took the same opportu- 
nity to capture the fortress-port of Azov in A.D. 1696; but, when he was 
emboldened by this success to invade Moldavia in D. 1711, atamoment 
when he had relieved himself of pressure from Sweden by his sensational 
victory over Charles XII at Poltava in A.D. 1709, he had to surrender the 
precious maritime outlet that he had won for Russia in an inner recess 
of an inland sea that was still a Turkish lake, as the price of being allowed 
to escape annihilation in Moldavia at the hands of an Ottoman army 
that had caught the rash invader in its grip. The first Muslim populations 
of any appreciable size to pass under Western rule were those in Java, 
which the Dutch acquired in A.D. 1600-84," and Bengal, which the 
British acquired in A.D. 1757-60; but these were two outlying enclaves 
on the Islamic World's extreme south-eastern edge; and, when the 
British, after having conquered all the rest of India east of the Indus 
Valley, proceeded in A.D, 1838 to trench on the core of Dir-al-Iskim by 
invading Afghanistan, they suffered a disaster there which took the 
‘Western aggressors aback and changed the course of history. 

In A.D. 1952 the greater part of this core, from Afghanistan to Egypt 
and from Turkey to the Yaman, was free from alien political rule or even 
control. By that date Egypt, Jordan, the Lebanon, Syria, and ‘Iriq had 
all re-emerged from beneath the flood of British and French imperialism 
which had submerged them successively in A.D, 1882 and in the course 
of the General War of a.D. 1914-18, and the residual threat to the inte- 
grity and independence of the heart of the Arabic World was now com- 
ing, not from the Western Powers, but from the Zionists. The homeland 
of the Ottoman Turks in Anatolia had likewise emerged intact from an 
attempt to carve a Greek empire out of it in A.D. 1919-22. In A.D. 1952 
the two principal exceptions to the freedom from alien rule which was 
being enjoyed for the most part by the core of Dir-al-Islim were the 
Far West of the Arabic Muslim World in North-West Africa, which had 
fallen into the hands of France, and the Far East of the Iranic Muslim 
World in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, which had fallen into the hands of 
Russia, Elsewhere, Dir-al-Islim had merely been shorn of outlying 
fringes in India, Indonesia, and Rumelia and of imperfectly reclaimed 
hhinterlands—such as the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe and 
its adjuncts the Crimea and the Caucasus, which Russia had acquired 
since AD. 1774, and the interior of Tropical Africa, which the West 
European Powers had partitioned among themselves since A.D. 1880,3 
‘The slowness of the Modern Western World’s advance at the Islamic 
World's expense can be measured by its history in the Maghrib. 

In the past, this Mediterranean island, cut off, as it was, from both the 
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Nile Valley and the Western Sudan by the dry sea of the Sahara, had 
been apt to experience the same fortunes as the Iberian Peninsula and 
Sicily, with which it was in closer touch across the waters of the Western 
Mediterranean; and, when, at the dawn of a Modern Age of Western 
Castile in A.D. 1479 was followed by 

492 and by the rounding off of 
and Sicily through spanish. 
might have been expected that the 


and imposing their suzerainty on the Hafsid princes of Tunisia from 
AD. 1535 t0 A.D. 157 it these prizes were snatched by the 'Osmanlis 
out of the Spaniards’ hands after the Ottoman corsair Urüj Barbarossa 
of Lesbos! had audaciously driven a wedge between the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese by establishing himself in Algeria in A.D. 1516-182 All 
that eventually remained of this abortive Spanish empire in the Maghrib 
was a tenuous chain of presidias clinging to peninsulas and islets along 
the rocky shore of the Moroccan Rif; and the incipient Portuguese 
empire along the Atlantic coast was excised by the Moroccans single- 
handed, without Ottoman aid. When King Sebastian of Portugal set out 
to complete the Portuguese conquest of Morocco in A.D. 1578, the royal 
invader and his army paid for their aggression with their lives, and 
Portugal with the loss of her independence for sixty years? 
‘Thereafter, until after the opening of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era, the Barbary Corsairs—unconquered by the Franks and 
unamenable to the Porte—preyed on the shipping of all Western 
Christian maritime Powers whose governments did not submit to paying 
them an annual tribute, It was not till a.D. 1803-5 that the Tripolitanians 
were chastised by the United States, and not till A.D. 1816 that an inter- 
national squadron commanded by Lord Exmouth made it clear to the 
rulers of all the Barbary States that their piracy would no longer be 
tolerated by Western Christian Powers who now at last had 
free from the Napoleonic Wars. The definitive Western Christian con- 
quest of the Far West of the Islamic World did not begin till the French 
landed at Algiers in A.D. 1830 to find there for France a substitute for 
the empire which she had not succeeded in imposing on Europe; and 
104 years were to elapse between this first French landing on the North- 
‘West African coast and the submission to France of the last unsubdued 
tribes in the Atlas in A.D. 1934. A spectator of the Spanish landing at 
Goleta in. 1535 who bad supposed himself to be witnessing the 
litical annexation of the Maghrib to Western Christendom would have 
Been just four hundred years out of his reckoning. 
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tegical defeat in their attempts to break out of the. 
toils of Western and Russian encirclement; the long-lasting effect of 
these impressive Muslim successes in inducing the Westerners to take the 
Muslims at their own valuation; the leading Modern Western peoples" 
loss of interest in the Mediterranean for some three hundred years after 
their conquest of the Ocean towards the close of the fifteenth century; 
and the mutual frustration of the rival competitors for the spoils of the 
Islamic World after the Western Powers and Russia had at last become 
aware that the once formidable titan now lay at their mercy. 

The Muslims? initial self-confidence was indeed well-founded; for 
both the sister Islamic societies had done mighty deeds in their infancy. 
In the thirteenth century of the Christian Era the Arabic Muslim 
Society had performed in real life the infant Héraklés' legendary feat of 
strangling, each with a single hand, the two snakes sent by his persecu- 
tress Hera to devour the babe in his cradle. This Herculean prowess 
had been displayed by the Arabic Muslim Society in saving itself from 
the peril of being overwhelmed by a hostile combination between two 
formidable Christian aggressors when in A.D. 1260 the Far Eastern 
Christians, with the united forces of a Eurasian Nomadism at their 
back, had pushed across the Euphrates into Syria as far as Damascus, 
while the Western Christian Crusaders were still holding a bridgehead 
on the Syrian coast no farther away than Acre." This thirteenth-century 
Arabic Muslim prodigy of self-preservation was matched in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries by the Iranic Muslim Society's not less 
remarkable ive feat of conquering the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom. With these achievements to their credit, the Muslims 
took it for granted that they were invincible; and their consequent 
moral and prestige long continued to compensate for their increasing 
technological inferiority to their Modern Western and Westernizing 
adversaries, 

‘This prestige and moral were buoyed up by the Muslims’ subsequent 
tactical victories in their strategically unsuccessful attempts to break out 
of a ring that had been run round them by their Christian neighbours;? 
for the superficial successes immediately made their mark, while the 
underlying failures long escaped notice. 

In the Mediterranean, for example, the ‘Osmanlis’ sixteenth-century 


2 See TL i 238 and 4st, and p. 355, below. 
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success in defeating Spain's attempt to gain possession of the Maghrib, 
and the Barbary Corsairs’ becquet thelasberacyin the Modiertanean 
‘on sufferance from Western maritime Powers pre-occupied with Oceanic 
enterprises, obscured the ‘Osmanlis’ far more significant failure to break 
through to the coast of the Atlantic and compete with the Western 
Christian Powers for possession of the Americas? The 'Osmanlis 
capture of Rhodes from the Knights of Saint John in A-D. 1522 was 
likewise more sensational, though less significant, than their subsequent 
inability to expel the Knights fom their new naval base on the Island of 

la. 

The 'Osmanlis did break through to the Indian Ocean after their 
conquest of Egypt in A.D. 1517; and their subsequent defeats by the 
Portuguese off Diu in A.D. 1538? and in Abyssinia in A.D. 1542-3* were 
more momentous than either their victory in the same year A.D. 1538 
off Preveza or their reverse in A.D. 1571 at Lepanto in an unprofitable 
struggle with the Mediterranean’ Western maritime Powers for the 
command of a land-locked sea whose narrow outlet into the Atlantic was 
out of the ‘Osmanlis’ reach. If, instead of having to submit to being 
Bottled up in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf as tightly as in the 
Mediterranean, Ottoman sea-power had been able to retrieve the recent 
failure of Egyptian sea-power to sweep the Indian Ocean clear of the 
Portuguese intruders, the 'Osmanlis might have become the heirs of the 
Indian Muslim princes of Gujerit and have anticipated the descendants 
of their ancient enemy Timur Lenk in becoming the Turkish Muslim 
founders of an Indian universal state. This historic Ottoman failure in 
the Indian Ocean attracted less attention, however, than cither the sub- 
sequent feats of other Muslim Powers on the Indian mainland’ or the 
‘Osmanlis’ own antecedent feat of swallowing up an Egyptian Mamlük 
Empire which had been the leading Power in the Arabic World for a 
quarter of a millennium. 

"This amalgamation of the Mamlük with the Ottoman Empire was 
indeed a conspicuous alteration of the political map. Yet the ‘Osmanlis’ 
acquisition ofthe Egyptian portage between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, which gave them the strategic advantage of holding the interior 
lines in a contest in the Indian Ocean with the Portuguese circumnavi- 
gators of Africa, proved barren after all when the ‘Osmanlis failed 
nevertheless to wrest the command of the Indian Ocean out of Portu- 
guese bands. Nor did the concentration of Islamic forces through the 
"union of Egypt and other Arabic countries with the Ottoman Empire in 
the sixteenth century make up for the fatal disruption of the Iranic 
‘World, at the beginning of the same century, through the sudden rise of 
a militantly anti-Ottoman Safawi Shi'ite Power in the Iranic World's 
heart In the ensuing struggle in the Indian Ocean between the 


the Muslim Powers feat of overthrowing and. Empire 
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"Osmanlis and the Portuguese, the Portuguese partly owed their victory 
to a schism in the Iranic Muslim camp i abicd the Porcoguese 
to win the 'Osmanlis! Safawi enemies for their allies instead of finding 
themselves confronted with a united Iranic World, 

On the Danubian front, likewise, the ‘Osmanlis’ strategic reverse in 
A.D. 1529, when they failed to capture Vienna and thereby failed to 
crack the still tender carapace of a new-born Danubian Hapsburg 
Monarchy, vas eclipsed in the eyes of contemporaries by the preceding 
overthrow of Hi in AD. 1526 in the last round of a Hungaro- 
Ottoman Hundred Years’ War. Contemporary Western observers 
shuddered to see a Western Christian kingdom go the way of its Ortho- 
dox Christian neighbours. Yet the carving of a new pashalyq of Buda 
out of Western Christendom’s south-eastern flank, which was all that 
the Ottoman Empire eventually gained from the Battle of Mohacz, was 
2 ting advantage by comparison with the adverse effect of the other 
consequences of this battle on Ottoman prospects of farther expansion 
in this quarter, The severity of the disaster that had overtaken Hungary 
stimulated the Western World to provide itself with a Danubian Haps- 
burg carapace which, in the next chapter of the story, proved strong 
enough, in the two ordeals of A.D. 1529 and A.D. 1682-3, to resist the 
heaviest blows that Ottoman armies could deliver at this distance from 
their base of operations. 

Vienna, like Tabriz, was just too far beyond the ‘Osmanlis’ effective 
range to go the way of Buda and Erzinjan; and it was noteworthy how 
Smali a quota of the Western World's total energies had to be mobilized 
in order to hold the ‘Osmanlis at bay in the Burgenland. The personal 
union, under the House of Hapsburg, of an unconquered remnant of 
the territories of the Hungarian Crown of Saint Stephen with the terri- 
tories of the Bohemian Crown and with the Hapsburgs’ own hereditary 
possessions in south-eastern Germany sufficed to bring the ‘Osmanlis 
to a halt on the eastern glacis of Vienna; and the West European 
countries proved able with impunity to ignore the Ottoman peril while 
they were harvesting the opportunities which their conquest of the 
Ocean had brought within their grasp, end were contending with one 
another for possession of these trans-oceanic spoils, 

‘The political schism between the Hapsburg Power and France and 
religious schism between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, which 
rent Western Christendom in the sixteenth century, were proportionately 
no less devastating than the contemporary breach in the Iranic Muslim 
World between a Sunni Ottoman and a Shi'ite Safawi Power; and a 
sixteenth-century France might have been as valuable an ally for the 
Ottoman Empire in the Mediterranean as a sixeenth-cntury Safawi 
Empire was for Portugal in the Indian Ocean, The French Mediter- 
ranean naval port of Toulon did harbour an Ottoman fleet in the winter. 
of A.D. 1543-4; yet Toulon never became an Ottoman counterpart of 
the Portuguese base at Ormuz; and in the Mediterranean, as on the 
Danube, the Hapsburg Power managed to keep the ‘Osmanlis in check 
notwithstanding the diversions made by its Western Christian rivals in 

? See IL 179 and V. v. 338. 2 See I1. i 179 
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its rear. This ability of the Modern Western World to fight off with one 
hand the Islamic World's efforts to break out, while the members of the 
Western body politic were warring all the time with one another, gives 
the true measure of the Western World’s superiority over the Islamic 
World in strength even in an age in which the Ottoman Power stood at 
its zenit 
‘The least noticed, but not least signal, of all these sixteenth-century 
Ottoman strategic reverses was a failure to undo a master-move in a 
Russian encircling movement. ‘The year AD. 1569! witnessed the dis- 
comfiture of an Ottoman expeditionary force which had been sent via 
the Crimea to break a recently acquired Muscovite hold on the line of 
the Lower Volga? and to bring this vital waterway within the Ottoman 
Empire's reach by digging a canal from the nearest point on the Don to 
connect the Volga with the Black Sea. This abortive Ottoman thrust into 
the Eurasian Steppe was an attempt to reverse a previous change in the 
litical map which had been to the 'Osmanlis" serious disadvantage. 
Bince the opening of the sixteenth century of the Christan Era 
smanlis had suddenly and unexpectedly been cut off from access 
overland, both south and north of the Caspian, to their Sunni co- 
religionists in Central Asia and India. South of the Caspian, the road had 
been blocked by the establishment of a Safaw! Empire extending from 
the Caspian to the Persian Gulf; north of the Caspian, it had been 
blocked by two successive Russian forward moves. AD. 1502 
‘saw the eviction of the last of the epigoni of Chingis Khan's son Jüjt 
from the sari (Rusted Tsaritzyn) on the bank of the Middle Volga. 
‘Thereafter, in A.D. 1552-4, the Muscovites had conquered not only thi 
horde's successor-state of Qizin, ing the confluence 
of the Volga with the Kama, but also its successor-tate of Astrakhin, 
commanding the Volgas mouth. If the ‘Osmanlis had succeeded in 
ejecting the Muscovites from the line of the Lower Volga in A.D. 1569, 
they would have cleared for themselves a path over the Eurasian Steppe 
north of the ian along which they could have joined hands with 
their Uzbeg Turkish co-religionists who had recently conquered the 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin from the Timurids,* and with the Khans of Sibir, 
1 See Tos, H.: The Orig toman-Rusian Rivalry Yo 
(1565) Ok 1948, arc adi Kuna Baie and the present Study 
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hose horde on the Great Northern Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, in the 
Tobol Basin east of the Ural Mountains, was converted to Sunnism* 
on the morrow of the 'Osmanlis' abortive expedition to the Volga and on 
the eve of the Cossacks’ subsequent successful passage of the Urals, 

If, in A.D. 1569, the ‘Osmanlis had attained their military objective, 
three important political results would have followed. The Sunni Muslim 
World, which had been split asunder by the eruption of Imimt Shi'ism 
in Iran, would have been reunited along a corridor to the north of the 
Caspian; the resurgent Shi'i Power would have been encircled and pos- 
sibly crushed; and the threat to which the Islamic World's north- 
eastern flank had been exposed by the Russian conquest of Qazin in 
A.D. 1552 would have been neutralized, since the Cossacks’ passage of 
the Urals in A.D. 1586 would have been forestalled by the erection of an 
effective Islamic barrier across the next tage of their eastward path, The 
Cossacks’ fire-arms would not have been able to make the short work 
that they did make of the Siberian Tatars’ resistance if the Tatar archers 
had been reinforced by Ottoman matchlock-men who could have fought 
the Cossacks on equal terms * 

In the event, the reverse suffered by the ‘Osmanlis on the Don-Volga 
Steppe in a.D. 1569 not only left the way open for the Cossacks to pour 
over the Urals into Siberia; it gave the signal for them to perform, 
before the close of the sixteenth century, the more audacious feat of 
sealing the severance of the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe 
from its heartland east of the Caspian by bounding forward from the 
line of the Dniepr to the lines of the Don, the Terek, and the Yaik.? 
‘This triple Cossack reinforcement of a Muscovite breakwater along the 
line of the Lower Volga that had held firm against the ‘Osmanlis created 
a system of defence in depth that was too strong to be breached by the 
Nomads. The last of all the eruptions of Eurasian Nomadism did sweep 
across the Yaik and the Volga in A.D. 1616; but it was halted at the line. 
of the Don and never reached the line of the Dniepr;* and the Nomads 
Who rode out on this forlorn hope were not Tarkil-epesking proselytes 
of an Iranic Muslim Civilization but Mongol-speaking Calmuck neo- 

ytes of a Tantric Mahayanian Church which had survived as a fossil 
in a Tibetan fastness, 

Tt will be seen that the failure of the Ottoman attempt to break into 
the heart of the Eurasian Steppe in A.D. 1569 was fraught with the gravest 
consequences for the Islamic World; but the significance of this Ottoman 
reverse was obscured by the continuance, for at least 16o years there- 
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after, of Crimean Tatar slave-raids into Muscovite territory. In a book 
published in A.p. 1668 an English observer, Sir Paul Rycaut, estimated 
that, at the time when he was making his observations, the average 
annual import of slaves from Krim Tatary to Constantinople was at 
least twenty-thousand head Russia continued to suffer from this 
scourge throughout the reign of Peter the Great, and an effective Russian 
limes in the Ukraine was not constructed till A.D. 1730-4, in the reign of 
the Empress Anna? Though these slave-raids were of no military 
importance, they sustained the illusion that the Ottoman Empire was 
on the offensive, and Muscovy on the defensive, for more than a century 
and a half after the roles lad been reversed in fact, $ 
"This mirage of an unimpaired Islamic military power long continu 
to bemuse, not only the Muslims themselves, pat also their Western 
adversaries, The continuing prestige of the Islamic Civilization in 
Western eyes is attested by the continuance into the eighteenth century 
of conversions to Islam among Western Christians who were neither 
victims of the Barbary slave-raiders nor prisoners of war, but were 
voluntary entrants into the Ottoman service The non-converted 
Western Christian employee of he Porte was a rare figure before tbe 
nineteenth century and cut a poor figure during the first half of it;S and, 
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‘even after the renegade had ceased to be the typical Western employee 
in Dir-al-Islim, a Western homage to the attractiveness of the Islamic 
culture which had formerly taken the radical form of religious conversion 
to the Islamic Faith was still paid in the superficial, yet nevertheless 
porchologclly significant, form of the wearing of Islamic dress by 
festern Christian travellers in the Islamic World, as well as by Western 
Christian residents there, While this change of costume bad the effect of 
serving as a practical precaution against the danger of arousing a Muslim 
population's latent fanaticism by flaunting Frankish clothes which, in 
‘early nineteenth-century Muslim eyes, were still the badge of Unbelief,* 
the primary motive was never this utilitarian one, but was always a sense 
of admiration;? and this hard-dying homage of the Modern West to 
Islam did not cease till it extinguished itself by losing its sincerity and 
‘evaporating into an affectation? that is amusingly satirized in Kinglake’s 
portrait* of the English aristocrat, Lady Hester Stanhope (vivebat A.D. 
1839), theatrically aping the part of a sultan’s mothers in her 
dilapidated mansion in the Lebanon, 
ese psychological causes of the postponement, for some two 
hundred years, of a doom to which the Islamic World had been 
inexorably condemned before the sixteenth century was over, were 
reinforced by an economic cause and a political one. 
"The economic cause was the commercial stagnation of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea for some three hundred years after the conquest of the Ocean 
by the West European peoples at the close of the fifteenth century. In its 
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preoccupation with the task of opening up for itself this vaster and more 
lucrative field of enterprise the West was content to abandon the 
Levant to Ottoman Greek mariners? and the Western Mediterranean to 
Barbary pirates? till, as a result of its very success in acquiring an 
‘ecumenical empire by exploiting its command of oceanic routes, it had 
built up in India and the Far East such substantial interests that the re- 
opening of a direct route between India and Western Europe now became 
a matter of importance to West European governments and men of 
business. 

‘The chief landmark in the history of this change in the Western 
attitude towards the Mediterranean vas the British East India Com- 

any's acquisition of a virtual sovereignty over Bengal in A.D. 1757-60. 
F henceforward the finding of a short cut between PD pus 
British Raj in India and this renascent Indian Empire's new metropol 
in the British Isles became a more and more earnestly pursued object of 
British policy,* and, in an age of Western ascendancy, this renewed 
Western interest in the Mediterranean’ spelled Western military and 
political intervention in the life of the Islamic countries possessing 

fediterranean seaboards or situated on the land-bridge between the 
‘Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. In the fifteenth century the 
‘Western peoples’ main inducement to seek an ocganic route, however 
circuitous, from Western Europe to India had been the Western Powers’ 
inability to control a short route via the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
or the Persian Gulf, because this route was bestridden by Islamic 
Powers whom the West was not then strong enough to coerce. In the 
gighteenth century, Egypt and Syria were stil in the hands of their 
former Mamlük masters’ Ottoman Muslim conquerors and 
successors, but by this date the Osmanlis were no longer capable of 
defending their empire inst Western or Westernizing aggressors, 
sad the Wanera Powers could therefore now have, forthe aking. d 
‘Mediterranean route between India and Western Europe which would 
not only be shorter than the Cape route but would also be as fully at 
their command in the military and political circumstances of the da 
always supposing that the alien competitors for the Islamic Worlds 
spoils could agree with one another over the division of them. 

As it turned out, this essential condition of agreement was never 
attained, and the diplomatic and military expended in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries by each of the Powers on thwarting its 

‘The Went European pop’ preoccupation with the Osean and indi 
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rivals’ designs on the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire would 

obably have sufficed to prolong the Ottoman Empire's life for the 
Fundred years and more by which it actually exceeded its natural ex- 
pectation, even if the ‘Osmanlis themselves had never made the attempt. 
to save their house from destruction by reconstructing it in a Modern 
‘Western style under the spur of shocking military defeats. 

‘Though the discomfiture by British arms of a moribund Mughal 
Empire's local viceroy in Bengal might do little to upset Islamic com- 
placency, and might be regarded in the West mainly as an incident in a 
struggle over India between Great Britain and France, the defeat of the 
Ottoman Empire by Russia in the Great Russo Turkish War of A. 
176874 was taken as a portent; and, when in A.D. 179 
French descended upon the Ottoman dominion of Egypt, and overcame 
all resistance there with ease," as a step towards reopening in India a 
contest with their British rivals which had been decided there agai 
France in the Seven Years’ War, even shrewd observers took it for 
granted that they would live to see the Ottoman Empire partitioned 
between France, Russia, Great Britain, and the Danubian Hapsburg 
Monarchy. Yet this expectation, natural though it was at the time, was 
not fulfilled in the event; for the only parts of the Ottoman Empire, with- 
in its frontiers of A.D. 1768, which were in the p of any of those 
foreign Powers in A.D. 1952 were the territories adjoining the north and 
cast coasts of the Black Sea, from Bessarabia to Batum inclusive, which 
had fallen to Russia; Cyprus, which had fallen to Great Britain; and 
‘Tunisia and Algeria, which had fallen to France. As for the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy, which had held Bosnia-Herzegovina from A.D. 
1878 to A.D. 1918 and the sanjiq of Novipazir from A.D. 1879 to AD. 
1908, she had voluntarily evacuated Novipazir and had lost Bosnia- 

lerzegovina in the act of losing her own existence.* The lion's share of 
the Ottoman Empire of a.D. 1768, from Bosnia to the Yaman and from 
Tripolitania? to Moldavia inclusive, had passed into the hands, not of 
alien Great Powers, but of Orthodox Christian and Muslim successor- 
states, of which the largest in area—apart from a mostly arid Sa'üdi 
Arabia—was a Turkish Republic stretching from Adrianople to Mount 
‘Ararat. 

‘This remarkable triumph of the nineteenth-century Western political 
ideal of Nationalism on alien ground could hardly, however, have been 
achieved by the feeble and discordant efforts of the surprisingly liberated 
local peoples if the surrounding Great Powers had not thrust this prize 
into their hands by frustrating one another and thereby creating a^ 
political vacuum which, when the maintenance of Ottoman sovereignty 
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proved no longer possible, all the Powers alike preferred to se occupied 
y Toa successor-statos ruber than by any of the Great Powers! own 
number. 

The suzerainty of the Porte over Egypt, for example, was prolonged, 
after all, from AD. 1798 to A.D. 1924 thanks in the fint p nH 
military intervention of Great Britain in A.D. 1801—when British and 
British Indian expeditionary forces cooperated with an Ottoman 
expeditionary force in compelling the French invaders to capitulate— 
and in the second place to the diplomatic intervention of all the Great 
Powers of the di France in A.D. 1840-1, when they compelled 
the Ottoman ‘of Egypt, Mehmed ‘Ali, not only to evacuate all 
Asiatic territories of the Ottoman Empire but also to reacknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Porte over the African Ottoman territories that were 
being left in his hands, in consideration of his receiving from the Porte 
a grant of the governorship of Egypt for himself and his heirs, and a 
grant of the governorship of the Sudan for himself for life. In the next 
chapter of Egyptian history the occupation of Egypt by Great Britain in 
A.D. 1882 ended, not, as might have been expected, in the replacement of 
Ottoman suzerainty by British sovereignty, but, like the French occupa- 
tion of A.D. 1798-1801, in an eventual evacuation—though in this chapter 
of the story the Western occupation lasted fifty-four years (A.D. 1882- 
1936) instead of three, and was followed, not by a reassertion of Ottoman 
suzerainty, but by a general recognition of Egyptian independence. 

In a different quarter, all but an outermost fringe of the Ottoman 
dominions in Rumelia and Anatolia was saved from falling into Russia's 
hands by the diplomatic action of the other Powers in A.D. 1839 and A.D. 
1878, and by the military intervention of three of them—France, Great 
Britain, and Sardinia—on the Ottoman Empire's behalf in the Crimean 
War (gerebatur A.D. 1853-5); and Russia took an appropriate diplomatic 
revenge when, in A.D. 1921, a nascent Soviet Union helped a nascent 
Turkish Republic to save itself from an Anglo-Greek attack which was 
already being hampered by the hostility of France and Italy to any 
further augmentation of their British ally's power at Turkey's expense. 
‘Thanks to the stalemate of power politics in this long-drawn-out game 
of chess, the Ottoman heritage in Anatolia and Rumelia was preserved 
for eventual distribution between a Turkish Republic and the Ottoman 
Empire's South-East European successor-states. 

ie independence of Afghanistan, likewise, was preserved, not only 
by the valour of the Afghans in the first and second Anglo-Afghan wars, 
but by a rivalry between Great Britain and Russia which moved the 
British to bolster up Afghanistan as a buffer-state between India and 
Russia rather than to risk driving the Afghans into Russia's arms by 
‘attempting the completion of a conquest which would have been not 
beyond Great Britain's power, in spite of all Afghan efforts to resist it, 
if the rival Russian Empire had not loomed up over the British Indian 
horizon, 

‘As for Persia and the Asiatic Arab successor-states of the Ottoman 
Empire outside the Arabian Peninsula, their experience of Russian and 
‘Western imperialism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries had been, 
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down to the year AD. 1952, much the same as Egypt's. They had 
managed, after all, to preserve their independence after baving been 
perilously caught in the toils. In A.D. 1952 Persia was still independent, 
within frontiers that were approximately those with which she had 
emerged from the Russo-Persian peace-settlement of a.D. 1828, though in 
A.D. 1907 she had been subjected, without being consulted, to the begin- 
nings of a partition by the terms of the Anglo-Russian agreement of that 
year, Her unity had been restored in A.D. 1917, when the Russian as well 
as the ‘neutral’ and the British zone of Persia had fallen into the British 
lion's maw as a result of Russia's collapse in the First World War;! and 
her independence had been restored in A.D. 1921 when the Soviet Union 
to protect her ‘soft under-belly’ by turning Persia, as well as 
Turkey, into a buffer against British attack—constrained Great Britain 
to withdraw her troops from Persian soil by a show of force on Persia's 
Caspian coast. As a result of the Ottoman Empire's dissolution in the 
First World War, 'Iràq, Transjordan, and Palestine had fallen into the 
hands of Great Britain, and Syria and the Lebanon into the hands of 
France; yet, in the sequel, none of these Arab countries had gone the 
‘way that India and the Maghrib had gone during the hundred years 
ending in a.D. 1914. All of them except Palestine had, after all, secured 
at least a temporary independence as Arab national states—the French 
mandated territories owing to the action of Great Britain on their behalf 
during the Second World War—and the Palestinian Arabs had lost their 
country neither to Great Britain nor to Russia but to the Zionists, 
‘Thus the rivalries between Great Britain and France, between Great 
Britain and Russia, and between Russia and the Danubian Hapsburg 
‘Monarchy had preserved the political independence of the core of the 
Islamic World within limits that have been indicated.* Each Power had 
taken its turn in preventing its rivals from appropriating the heritage of 
the Islamic Powers and their successor-states; but the Muslim peoples 
had not been entirely passive beneficiaries of this favourable equilibrium 
of alien political forces; for, though the military and political reverses 
Which they hed suffered in and akter A.D. 1768 had not pot aa end to 
their political independence, the shock of successive disasters had 
nevertheless brought into play the compelling motive of self-preserva- 
tion, and this spur had driven the Muslim peoples to enter reluctantly 
"upon a course of Westernization in which it had proved impossible to 
call a halt when once the momentous initial step had been taken. 


The Muslim Peoples’ Military Approach to the Western Question 

‘The clues to an understanding of the Muslim peoples’ approach to 
‘the Western Question’ are to be found in three circumstances. At the 
time when the impact of the Modern West became the dominant 
problem in their lives, the Muslim peoples—like the Russians and unlike 
the Ottoman Orthodox Christians at the corresponding crises in their 
histories—were still politically their own masters; they were also the 
heirs of a great military tradition which was the warrant of the Islamic 
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so deeply ingrained in their souls that the lesson impli 
the military tide in their Western adversaries’ favour in A.D, 1683 had 
not yet made any appreciable impression on them by the time when, 
little short of a hundred years later, this lesson was on the point of being 
more sharply driven home, When, after the outbreak of war between 
the Ottoman Empire and Russia in A.D. 1768, it was common knowledge 
in Western Europe that the Russians were intending to bring into action 
a navy in the Modern Western style of that day which they had built up 
in the Baltic, the Porte declined to believe in the physical possibility of 
navigating ships from the Baltic into the Mediterranean till a Russian 
squadron duly turned up in the Levant to the consternation of an 
adversary who was so obstinately unprepared to cope with it? Even 
after this painfully revealing Ottoman experience in the Great Russo- 
Turkish War of A.D. 176874, the Egyptian Mamlüks could not be 
persuaded that they stood in any danger from their ‘Osmanli conquerors? 
latter-day Western pupils in the art of war. When the Mamlük war-lord 
Murid Bey was warned by the Venetian business man Rosetti, the 
of the Frankish community in Egypt, that Napoleon's seizure of 
Sata might be the penade toa decent ou Egypt, Maetd Bey ours out 
laughing at the absurdity of such an idea;? and, on the very eve of the 
catastrophe, the governor of Alexandria was equally impervious to a 
sil more urgent warning given him by a landing-party from Nelson's 
et^ 
The shock of the denouement was proportionately severe;* yet the 
Mamlūks’ humiliation in A.D. 1798 was not so painful as the 'Osmanlis* 
in A.D. 1774, for the Russians at whose hands the 'Osmanlis had suffered 
their defeat were not even Franks; they were creatures of the same clay 
as the ‘Osmanlis’ Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh,* and their country was 
known to the ‘Osmanlis, not as a formidable military Power, but as 
the happy hunting-ground of the 'Osmanlis slave-raiding Krim Tatar 
1 The dramatic exposure of the decadence of the Mamliks by a French 
infantry whowe esent and eng were gnu derived fm tee ofthe Ono- 
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vassals, Yet Muscovy had now signally defeated the Ottoman Empire in 
the field by means of a borrowed Frankish military technique. In fact, 
this Russian victory over Ottoman arms was a Frankish victory at 
second-hand; and, to produce such an effective result through suc 
incompetent agency, Frankish military methods must be potent indeed. 
By starting this train of thought in dismayed Ottoman minds, the 
victorious Empress Catherine If prepared the ground in Turkey for the 
military reforms of Sultan Selim III, while in Egypt a victorious 
Napoleon was in the same sense the forerunner of Mehmed ‘Ali." 

the Ottoman World at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, as in the Russian World at the turn of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the aftermath of defeat by a Modern Western war- 
machine was a Westernizing movement from above downwards, begin- 
ning with a remodelling of the armed forces. 


‘Ce ne sont jamais les peuples qui font les civilisations, ce sont de 
grandes individualités qui les imposent presque toujours par la lutte et 
par la violence’, 


wrote Clot Bey, the French physician whom Mehmed ‘Ali took into 
his service in A.D. 1825 with a mandate to make provision on Western 
lines for the health of the Pasha of Egypt's new Westernized army; and, 
though a generalization from Mehmed ‘Ali's career does not hold good 
for all the instances of Westernizing revolutions within an historian's 
purview, the French director of Mehmed 'Alr's military medical service 
Was entirely correct in declaring in A.D. 184 

"C'est l'armée et les nombreux appendices qui s'y rattachent qui ont 
donné à l'Égypte l'impulsion civilisatrice qui l'entraine aujourd'hui 
Tout était faire, et tout a commencé être fait la suite de l'organisation 
militaire,’s 

In the Ottoman Empire, as in Russia, this Westernization from above 
and from a military point of departure cast military officers for the role of 
liberal revolutionaries. The successful revolt of the Young ‘Osmanli? 

lommittee of Union and Progress in A.D. 1908 against the autocracy 
of Sultan ‘Abd-al-Hamid II is the counterpart, in point of personnel, of 
the abortive revolt of the Decembrists against the autocracy of Tsar 
Nicholas I in A.D. 1825. The leaders of the Decembrists were mostly 
‘Guards officers,¢ recruited from the Russian nobility,” who had served 
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in the Russian army of occupation in France after the overthrow of 
Napoleon! and were impressed, not so much by the legend of the 
French Revolution, as by the constitutional monarchy which had been 
inaugurated under their eyes in a post-Napoleonic France. The ring- 
leaders in the "Young ‘Osmanli’ revolution of A.D. 1908 were likewise 
mostly military officers? who—in a generation which ‘Abd-al-Hamid’s 
censorship had done its worst to starve of Western intellectual food for 
fear of this infecting them with ‘dangerous thought’—had enjoyed almost 
a monopoly of licensed access to contemporary Western sources of know- 
ledge and inspiration, because even an ‘Abd-al-Hamid had perceived 
that without Western-educated officers he could not have a Westernized 
army, and that without a Westernized army he would soon find himself 
an autocrat without an empire. 

No doubt the tyrant's intention was that the Western studies of his 
military cadets should be strictly confined to technical military manuals, 
but it proved beyond the wit of a secret police to ensure that intelligent 
and idealistic-minded young men should pick nothing but this stony 
fruit from the tree of Modern Western knowledge when a wicket-gate 
into a Western intellectual paradise had once been opened to them.* A 
twentieth-century Ottoman, like a nineteenth-century Russian, auto- 
cracy was indeed in a dilemma from which it could not escape. If it was 
to insure itself against a danger of being conquered by militarily efficient 
neighbours, it must win military efficiency for itself by providing itself 
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with fighting forces on the Modern Western pattern; but it could not do 
this without exposing itself to the alternative danger of being destroyed, 
not by foreign conquest, but by domestic revolution, through the recep- 
tion of subversive Western political ideas by the professionally Western- 
trained military officers on whose technical proficiency the military 
quality of the autocracy’s fighting forces depended. This dilemma 
explains the emergence, in both Russian and Ottoman history, of a 
characteristic figure—the liberal revolutionary military officer—which 
was a natural phenomenon in a social no-man's-land between two con- 
flicting cultures, however paradoxical it might appear to be in Western 
eyes accustomed to a middle-class social order in which ‘Liberalism’ and 
‘Militarism’ were mutually exclusive conceptions. 

Up to this point we have been noticing similarities in the courses 
taken by the Westernizing movement on Islamicand on Russian ground; 
but there was at least one point of capital importance in which the two 
movements differed sharply. Peter the Great divined, with the in- 
sight of genius, that a policy of Westernization must be ‘all or nothing’ 
He saw that, in order to make a success of it, he must press on without 
pause when once he had embarked on it, and must apply it to all depart- 
ments of life, whatever his particular starting-point might have been. 
‘Accordingly Peter—setting out, like his Ottoman counterparts, from a 
military point of departure, and being prompted in the first instance, ae 
they were prompted, by the motive of self-preservation—never thought 
of coming to a halt at the limits of the military sphere (if any such limits 
could be drawn in the internal economy of a society which, in seeking 
to Westernize its fighting forces, was seeking by definition to equip them 
with technical resources of civilian provenance). Peter forged straight 
ahead from his narrower towards his wider objective;! and, though, as 
we have seen, the Petrine régime in Russia never succeeded in Western- 
izing more than the urban superstructure of life and ultimately paid the 
penalty for its failure to leaven the rural mass? by forfeiting its mandate 
to Communism, this arrest of its cultural offensive short of its compre- * 
hensive goal was due perhaps not so much to failure of vision or to 
inadequacy of agenda as to lack of sufficient driving-power. In Turkey, 
on the other hand, for a century and a half, from the outbreak of the 
Great Russo-Turkish War in A.D. 1768 till after the close of the First 
World War in AD. 1918, the converts à contre caur to a policy of 
Westernizing the Ottoman fighting forces continued, in despite of 
successive painful exposures of their fallacy, to hug the illusion that, in 
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adopting elements from an alien culture, it was possible to pick and 
choose—as though a culture were not an organic way of life which must 
be taken or left as a whole.! 

During that century and a half the prevalent ideal in Ottoman hearts 
was to adopt the alien culture of the Modern Western World to the 
minimum extent required for immediate self-preservation, and it took 
Ottoman minds five generations to learn that the practicable minimum 
was nothing less than the ideal maximum. The judgement on all the 
successive doses of Westernization that the ‘Osmanlis administered to 
themselves, with wry faces, in the course of that age of their history is the 
damning verdict: ‘Each time too little and too late’;? and this verdict 
is said to have been pronounced by the post-Mahmudian ‘Osmanli 
reformer-statesman Mustafi Mehmed Reshid Pasha (vivebat aD. 
1802(?)-58), at the beginning of his career, in the following words: 

"Le malheur, c'est qu'il faut nous hâter, et qui ne connait l'indolence 
du Musulman et ses insurmontables préjugés! Indolence et préjugés, 
Voilà nos plus grands ennemis. Ce sont eux qui arrêtent notre marche, et 
nous devrions courir. 


Tt was not till a.D. 1919, when this persistent impolicy threatened to 
deprive the Ottoman ‘Turks of their Turkish homeland, after having 
already lost them their non-Turkish subject territories, that Mustafa 
Kemil and his companions committed themselves and their countrymen 
unreservedly to the policy of whole-hearted Westernization on which 
Peter the Great had launched out unhesitatingly as soon as he had 
become master of Russia's destinies, 


"This long-pursued Ottoman practice of ‘staggering’ the process of 
Westesnizadon, which cot the “l is vo dear before they eventually 
threw it over, was the reflexion of a negative inertia and repugnance 
rather than the expression of any positive policy. At the same time the 
tragedy of the Ottoman Sultan Selim III and the tragi-comedy of the 
Afghan King Aminallih suggest that the Islamic Westernizers might 
have run the risk of bringing on themselves other serious setbacks if 
they had been quicker to abandon the tactics of hastening slowly” along 
a treacherous westward road, While a Mustafa Kemil Atatürk fo 
himself strong enough, in the fifth generation of an Ottoman Westerniz- 
ing movement, to venture deliberately to flout Islamic custom by tearing 
the veils off Muslim women's faces and compelling the men to wear hats 
with brims in which it was impossible for them to perform their prayer- 
drill, his Ottoman predecessor and his Afghan contemporary both came 
to grief through attempting, in the first generation, to emulate the 
calculated provocativeness of Peter the Great. When Peter inaugurated 
his Westernization campaign by shaving Muscovite beards, this psycho- 
logical Blasii justiliod its audacity by breaking the spirit of the 
conservative opposition without giving them time to go into action 
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against the impious futurist innovator, But, when Selim III put his 
new model army into uniforms in the Western style, and when Amanallah 
brought back from London 1,001 ready-made suits of Western civilian 
clothes and clad in these the 1,001 members of a Great National 
Assembly (Loe Jirga) of conservative-minded Afghan tribal notables in 
October 1928, the Afghan imitator of Peter paid for his audacity with his 
throne,? and the ‘Osmanli with his life. 

In the Ottoman World down to the time of writing, a still unconcluded 
drama of Westernization had so far run through four acts. The first act 
was the abortive attempt to Westernize the Ottoman fighting forces 
that was made by Sultan Selim III (imperabat A.D. 1789-1807). The 
second act was an abortive attempt to instil a tincture of Western 
Civilization into Ottoman civil life as a corollary of the successful 
‘Westernization of the fighting forces in Turkey by Sultan Mahmad II 
(imperabat x». 1808-39) and in Egypt by Mehmed ‘AI (proconsulari 
munere, ur a.D. 1805-49). Both these two great Ottoman Turkish 
Westernizers performed wonders, yet the impetus that they gave to an 
Ottoman Westernizing movement did not outlive its authors for longer 
than a single generation, and the subsequent collapse of their work was 
due, not solely to the incapacity of their epigoni, but also to an inherent 
weakness in the work itself; for, though Mahmid, as well as Mehmed 
‘Ali, had perceived that it was impossible to Westernize his fighting 
forces effectively without setting them in a Westernized framework of 
civilian life, not even Mehmed ‘Ali had carried this ancillary process of 
‘Westernization in the civilian sphere deep enough, or far enough afield, 
to provide sufficiently solid civilian foundations for an ambitious military 
superstructure, and the eventual result of this discrepancy was a 
financial, military, and political collapse which overtook Turkey and 

t simultaneously at the turn of the eighth and ninth decades of the 
nineteenth century, In Turkey this unhappy ending of the second 
act was followed by the opening of a third act in A.D. 1908, when the 
Committee of Union and was brought into power by a military 
revolution which compelled Sultan ‘Abd-al-Hamid II to reinstate the 
constitution which he had accepted on the zard December, 1876, and 
suspended on the 14th February, 1878. This third act, in its turn, ended 
disastrously for ‘Turkey in seven years of war (A.D. 1911-18) which eft her 
not only militarily prostrate but actually in danger of political annihila- 
tion. Yet a situation which might have been the end of the play was 
followed, after all, by a fourth act, opening in AD. 1919, in which the 
Ottoman Turkish people, under the leadership of Ghizi Mustafa Kemil, 
abandoned the now hopeless task of saving the Ottoman Empire in 
‘order to concentrate their efforts on the new objective of salvaging out of 
the wreckage a Turkish nation-state whose survival was to be ensured by 
a radical reconstruction on a Western basis. At the time of writing, 
this notable enterprise had been carried successfully through its first 
stage. 

1 See Torden A Jo, and Boulter, V. M.: Survey of International Affairs, 2928 
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The Saleaging of an Ottoman Society by Selim III, Mehmed ‘Ali, and 
Mad ins 


Selim II's pioneer adventure in the Westernization of Turkey had an 
‘ominous overture in Krim Tatary during the brief interval of nine years 
between the renunciation of Ottoman suzerainty over the Khanate in the 
Russo-Turkish Peace Treaty of Küchük Qaynarja (pactum A.D. 1774) 
and the annexation of the Khanate by Russia in A.D. 1783. Khan Shahin 
Girly (regebat A.D. 1777-83), finding himself left at the mercy of a 
victorious Russian Empire that was his immediate neighbour, was 
quicker than his ex-suzerain the Porte to discern, and act upon, the 
signs of the times. He set himself forthwith to Westernize his army; but, 
before this pathetic attempt to retrieve a desperate situation was crushed 
by Russia's heavy hand, it had evoked a reactionary domestic insurrec- 
tion and had burdened the Khanate with a crushing load of national 
debt—two portents of troubles that were to overtake Turkey likewise in 
her subsequent pilgrimage towards the same Western goal. 

In Turkey, Western military experts were employed by the Porte in 
the war with the Hapsburg Monarchy and Russia that broke out in A.D. 
1788;3 but the first comprehensive attempt to remodel the Ottoman 
army and navy was not made till after the accession of Selim III in 
AD. 1789 and the restoration of peace in a.D. 1792. The Ottoman Navy 
was reorganized by French hands; Selim’s new-model army, the Niz&m- 
i-Jedid, was inaugurated in 17934 The tragic end of this enlightened 
experiment demonstrated that, in the political strategy of military 
‘Westernization in the Ottoman World, an indispensable opening move 
was to get rid of the classical regular army represented in Turkey by the 
Pidishih's Slave-Household and in Egypt by the Mamlaks; for, while, 
by Selim IIT's day, more than a century had passed since a Janissary 
Corps which had once been the best infantry in the World had ceased 
to be of any avail in war against the Ottoman Empire's foreign enemies, 
the reformer-sultan’s fate showed that the Janissaries still held their own 
sovereign's life in their hands and that the living generation had no more 
scruple than their seventeenth-century predecessors had had against 
murdering a Pidishih when his policy seemed to them to threaten their 
vested interests, 

In the next act of the Ottoman drama, this lesson was taken to heart 
by Selim IIT's cousin and all but immediate successor, Mahmad IT, and 
in Egypt by Mehmed ‘AIT, Mahmüd managed to extirpate the Janissaries 
in AD. 1826, eighteen years after he had been placed on his perilous 
throne,’ and Mehmed "Ali the Egyptian Mamliiks in A.D. 1811, six years 
after he had contrived to be appointed Pasha of Egypt, as Peter had 
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extirpated the Streltsy! in A.D. 1698-9, ten years after his own advent to 
effective power; and, while "Ali did not have to exercise such 
patience as Mahmüd in waiting for his opportunity to put his drones to 
death, be did show extreme cation and tact in taking the steps by which 

he gradually built up a counterpart in Egypt of Selim II's abortive 
Nizim-i-Jedid. 

By the time of his elevation to the viceroyalty of Egypt in A.D. 1805, 
‘Mehmed ‘Ali was in a position to profit by Egyptian experience during 
the four years that had passed since his second appearance on the scene 
in A.D, rlor as an officer in the Ottoman expeditionary force which had 
arrived in Egypt in that year? The French Army that had conquered 
Egypt ina. 1798 and occupied it thereafter during the years A.D. 17 

1 had made a still deeper impression on the Muslim soldiers who 
encountered them than had been made on the Porte by the Western- 
trained Russian army and navy that had defeated the Ottoman fighting 
forces in A.D. 1768-74. Even the Mamlūks, in their lair in U; 
had attempted to drili their troops French-fashion;* the Mamlak wat 
lord Husayn Bey al-Afranjt went so far as to raise a troop of Egyptian 
Christian soldiers, with French drums to keep them in step; and 
‘Muhammad al-Alfi likewise had a unit of French-drilled troops, whose 
evolutions Mehmed "AIT used, in A.D. 1806, to watch through field 
glasses ? The classically educated and conservative-minded gu! Khosrev 
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Pasha, who was the first viceroy of Egypt under the restored Ottoman 
régime after the capitulation of the French in A.D. 1801, set to work next 
year to provide himself with the rudiments of a Nizim-i-Jedid by re- 
‘ruiting Sudanese pilgrims om route through Egypt; dressing these in 
uniforms of a French cut; requisitioning black slaves from private 
owners; giving these, too, a military training; and also requisitioning 
white slaves, whom he equipped like Mamlüks but placed under the 
command of French officers with a stiffening in the ranks of as many 
French deserters as he could enlist.! This experiment had as unhappy an 
ending as Khosrev’s master Sultan Selim III's; for, when Khosrev led his 
new-model army against the unpaid and consequently mutinous Albanian 
mercenary troops of the Ottoman army of reoccupation, he not only failed 
to dislodge the mutineers fromthe citadel of Cairo, but was driven by them 
out of the capital and barely succeeded in escaping from Egypt alive. 

‘These turbulent Albanian barbarians, who had arrived in Egypt in the 
Ottoman expeditionary force of A.D. 1801 with Mehmed ‘Ali as their 
second in command,’ required more delicate hi than the degener- 
ate Egyptian Mamluks and Janissaries.* In A.D. 1806 Mehmed ‘Ait had 
to quell a mutiny of Albanian troops to whom he owed arrears of pay. 
In Ap. 1813 he ventured with impunity to impose a fatigue of Western 
drill, twice a week, on the expeditionary force that was at that time in 
training for an assault upon the Wahhabis in the Hijaz;* but a more 
systematic attempt that he made in A.D. 1815 to impose not only Western 
drill but also Western uniforms on his Albanian and Turkish troops 

rovoked a mutiny at Cairo? in the spirit of the émeutes against Khan 
Bran Girly and Sultan Selim; Mehmed ‘Al could count himself 
fortunate in managing to bribe the mutineers into a return to discipline* 
before he had suffered Selim's fate; and this lesson taught the canny 
Rumeliot to outmanceuvre his wild men instead of hazarding a second 
frontal attack on their susceptibilities. 
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In AD, 1819 Mehmed ‘Ali hired an unemployed Napoleonic French 
soldier, Joseph Sève; posted him at Aswin, at the southern extremity of 
Upper Egypt, out of the Albanians’ sight and mind;! set him to work 
there on giving one thousand recruits a three years’ training;? persuaded 
him to become a nominal convert to Islam under the name of Suleyman}? 
took a leaf out of his own unfortunate predecessor Khosrev Pasha's book 
by going on, between January, 1823, and June, 1824, to furnish Sève with 
thirty thousand Sudanese negro slave-recruits who had been captured 
in the campaigns of conquest in the Upper Basin of the Nile that had 
been started in A.D. 1820;* and then gradually replaced these black 
troops by still more docile and far less expensive Egyptian peasant 
conscripts. Pari passu with the formation of this new-model army in the 
Western style, Mehmed ‘Alt disbanded his dangerous Albanian and 
Turkish irregular troops by such gradual stages that their sting was 
drawn before their eyes were opened to the ruse that the Pasha had been 
playing on them.* 
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enterprise on which he embarked on the 16th June, 1826, literally on 
the morrow of the destruction of the Janissaries.! The nucleus of his new 
force was provided by remnants of divers corps that had been created or 
reorganized on Western lines by Selim III; but the officers of these 
corps did not suffice for an expanded army in the Western style, even. 
when they were reinforced by officers borrowed from Mehmed ‘Alt 
and by a few Western renegade officers for the cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers.* As for the rank-and-file, it had to be recruited by force in the 
teeth of conservative resistance, In Bosnia, Mahmüd's local recruiting 
officer was mobbed, and the new Western-style uniforms were torn to 
pieces.? The pressed men had to be brought to barracks in chains and 
kept under guard after their arrival.* The least unsatisfactory recruits 
were boys from the poorer classes of the Muslim community whose 
families had no traditional associations with the Janissaries,$ and many 
of these boy recruits were not more than thirteen years old.* The privates 
were quicker in mastering Western drill than the high command was in 
mastering the Western art of war." 

When Mehmed ‘Ali won a free hand, he carried through to completion 
his policy of Westernizing his armed forces. Under the general super- 
intendence of Colonel as Chief of Staff! a training school for 
infantry officers, directed by a Piedmontese ci-devant Napoleonic 
officer, Bolognini, was opened at Damietta,” and an artillery school at 
Turah under a Portuguese director, Seguerra.'^ A regular cavalry force 
‘was not organized till after Mehmed ‘Alf's son, Ibrahim Pasha, had seen 
the French cavalry in the Morea," when they were replacing his own. 
troops on the eve of his evacuation, under force majeure, after the des- 
truction of the Egyptian and Turkish fleets at Navarino by a combined 
Anglo-Franco-Russian naval force. Thereafter a cavalry school was 
‘opened at Gizah, in a palace formerly belonging to the Mamlük war-lord 
Muräd Bey, under the direction of a French of ', Varin." In the army 
as a whole, the contemporary French military organization was copied 
exactly (except that ‘Turkish was retained ss the language for the words 
of command). The French system of discipline was introduced, and was 
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administered according to the French military penal code! (except that 
thetraditional Egyptian punishment of the bastinado was not abolished) * 
"The Egyptian new-model army was also made to march to French 
military music; but in the psychologically significant and politically 
delicate matter "of military dress Mehmed ‘Ali—taught by his unfortu- 
te experience in A. 1815t—showed more prudence than Sultan 
Mahmtd I in making a judicious compromise. Mahmüd put his new. 
model army into a completely Western military costume from the neck 
downwards, and thereby brought into odium his entire programme of 
reform by identifying it in Muslim minds with hateful Western clothes* 
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—though, in deference to the symbolic significance with which head- 
gear, above all other articles of dress, was traditionally charged in the 
lamic World, he did draw the line at forcing a Western form of military 
haton to his soldiers’ heads. In the army, as in the civil service, Mahmūd 
effaced former invidious distinctions by replacing the studied diversity 
of the traditional Islamic headgear by the egalitarian uniformity of the 
non-Western fez. but a hundred more years were to pass before 
Mahmūd’s successor, Mustafi Kemal Atatürk, could venture in Turkey 
to impose upon all male Ottoman subjects the brimmed hat which, in 
Muslim eyes, was the Frankish gyaour's characteristic mark of the beast.* 
In the new-model Egyptian army, Mehmed ‘Ali likewise abolished the 
turban,? and even went to the Petrine length of forbidding the wearin 
of beards;* but the uniform which he devised for his troops was modelled 
not on Western military uniforms, but on the more congenial contem- 
orary dress of Rumeliot Turkish Muslim civilians.* All the same, 
[ehmed ‘Ali found it advisable to grant high rates of pay to senior 
‘officers, as an antidote to the repugnance which was aroused in Turkish 
souls by even the moderately Western style of the new-model army in 


t. 
Se Mahmdd’s Turkish army the officers were paid less and the privates 
more; In Turkish officer enjoyed a rarity value, as the native 
tians did not prove to make good officers, while they did provide 

an abundant supply of conscript private soldiers. The tian peasant 
conscript was perhaps better eff in the Army than Hg The 
Egyptian troops were well fed'? and were pronounced by a Western 
observer to fare no worse than their contemporary fellow soldiers in the 
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West;! and their behaviour to their civilian fellow Egyptians (though 
not their behaviour to the foreign Arabic-speaking civilian population 
of Syria) was exemplary by contrast with the excesses of their predeces- 
sors the Mamliks, Janissaries, Delis, and Albanian mercenaries.? Broken 
in to Western military discipline and led by Rumeliot Turkish and 
Albanian commanders, they developed a martial spirit,? of which they 
ve proof in the Morea in A.D 1825, when they broke the resistance of 
insurgent Greek highlanders who were still formidable even after they 
had turned their arms against one another, and at Nisib on the 24th 
June, 1839, which was perhaps the first occasion since the Battle of 
Kadesh (commissum circa 1288 ».c.) in which the peasantry of the Lower 
Nile Valley had defeated in the field the peasantry of the Anatolian 
Plateau.* ‘This military service in Mehmed ‘Ali's army reawakened in 
Egyptian souls a national consciousness which had been stifled ever 
since the Primitive Arab Muslim conquerors of Egypt in the seventh 
century of the Christian Era had snatched out of Egyptian hands the 
litical fruits of an eight hundred: year-long Egyptian struggle against 
ellenism.* 

‘Though Mehmed ‘Alt thus gave the first impulse to a latter-day 
Egyptian nationalist movement on a Modern Western pattern, and, at 
the height of his power in the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, 
was in direct or indirect control ofall the Arab countries east of C 
and west of ‘Iriq and the Hadhramawt, over an area extending from the 
Libyan desert to the Persian Gulf, this Rumeliot Turk? was neither an 
1 See Bowring, J.: Report on Egypt and Candia, dated the 27th March, 1839 (London. 
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Egyptian nor a Pan-Arab nationalist;! he was an Ottoman patriot whose 
ambition was, not to destroy the Ottoman Empire by carving out of i 
Arab provinces a successor-state for himself and his heirs, but to re- 
 juvenate the Ottoman Empire? by a process of Westernization which was 
to be achieved through a fruitful marriage of his own genius with the 
economic resources of Egypt. If his march on Constantinople had not 
been halted by the intervention of Russia in a.D. 1833 and of Russia, 
Great Britain, the Hapsburg Monarchy, and Prussia in A.D. 1839, he 
might have become the Shogun of a Westernizing Ottoman Empire in 
which an efficiently managed Egypt would have served, as it had once 
served in Augustus's Roman Empire, to provide an enlightened dictator 
with the material means for carrying out his policy: In an Ottoman 
Empire under Mehmed ‘Ali's administration, the rehabilitation of this 
derelict eldorado in the Nile Valley might have offset the loss, in A.D. 
1774, of a still undeveloped eldorado in the Great Western Bay of the 
Eurasian Steppe, as Carthage had been compensated for the loss of her 
Sicilian dominion in the First Romano-Carthaginian War by Hamilcar. 
Barca’s acquisition for her of a greater empire in the Iberian Peninsula, 
‘Unhappily, not only for Mehmed ‘Alfs personal ambitions, but for 
the interests of the Islamic World, the Rumeliot viceroy of Egypt, like 
the Barcide viceroy of Spain, was thwarted by the jealousy of lesser men* 
in the capital of the tottering empire whose fortunes he was effectively 
retrieving by constructive labours far afield; and an alliance between 
Mehmed 'Alr' personal rivals at Constantinople and a concert of forei 
Powers who had combined to frustrate the Levantine ambitions of 
Patroness France proved a more effective force, in the international crisis 
of a.D. 1839, than the public feeling in Turkey, and in the Islamic World 
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By the fiat of the Powers, Mehmed ‘Ali was confined, in the settlement 
of A.D. 1840-1, to the governorship of the Ottoman possessions in the 
Nile Valley; yet, though the Ottoman World was thus disappointed of 
its hopes of political reunion under the auspices of a man of genius, it 
had at least escaped the complete dissolution that had threatened itin and 
after a. 1774 andthe imposition of peace in A.D x840-1 athe cost of 
a permanent political division between Turkey and Egypt did relieve the 
crushing pressure of an armed truce under which the two Ottoman 
Powers had been keeping costly Westernized armies mobilized on a 
remote frontier for six years (A.D. 1833-9) since the Turco-Egyptian 
War of a.D. 1831-3. The security of Turkey was increased by the terms 
of a protocol of the 13th July, 1841, in which all the Great Powers of the 
day agreed with Turkey that the Straits between the Aegean and the 
Black Sea should be closed to non- T'urkish warships of all flags in peace- 
time, Thereafter, in the Crimean War (gerebatur A.D. 1853-6), Turkey 
had France, Great Britain, and Sardinia for her allies, instead of having 
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to fight Russia again single-handed, and in the ensuing peace-settlement 
of Paris she was fo admitted into the Western comity of nations. 


The Collapse in Turkey and Egypt at the Beginning of the Last 
the Ni p ginming of Quarter of 

Thus the dose of Westernization that had been administered by 
Ottoman statesmanship to Turkey and Egypt since A». 1774 had 
enabled both these Ottoman polities by the middle of the nineteenth 
century to surmount the crisis into which the Ottoman World had been 
plunged by the Rusto-Turkth War that had broken out in AD- 1768. 

fet, towards the turn of the eighth and ninth decades of the nineteenth 
century, both Mahmüd I's Turkey and Mehmed ‘Ali's Egypt col- 
lapsed. Why was it that, within twenty years of the signature of the 
Peace Treaty of Paris in A.D. 1856, both Turkey and Egypt had fallen 
into adversity again? 

‘One cause of this simultaneous collapse of the two temporarily re- 
juvenated Ottoman Powers was the cumulative effect of a strain imposed 
by the maintenance of professional fighting forces on a Western pattern 
in a society whose life had not yet been Westernized through and through. 
‘The consequent increase in government expenditure was not balanced 
by any increase of a comparable order of magnitude in the national in- 
come through a Westernization of methods of economic production; so 
far from that, the productivity of the peasantry was reduced by the 
devastating effects on work, health, and morals of the introduction of the 
recently invented Modern Western institution of military conscription; 
and in Egypt, where Mehmed ‘At had embarked on an ambitious pro- 

me of industrial as well as agricultural development that had not 

n emulated in Turkey by Sultan Mahmüd, a chartered accountant's 
balance sheet would probably have shown that these enterprises were 
running at a loss A growing gap between public expenditure and 
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revenue was momentarily bridged by the Turkish and Egyptian Govern- 
ments’ fatal discovery of the nineteenth-century Western money market. 
Loans contracted, with the light-heartedness of ignorance, on exorbitant 
terms for non-reproductive purposes brought both governments to 
bankruptcy within two or three decades. 

‘A second cause of collapse was the burden of holding down territories 
in which a majority of the population was disaffected. Turkey had i 
herited from her own past the problem of Rumelia; she had reimposed 
on herself the burden of Ottoman Kurdistan by re-establishing her 
authority there in A.D. 1835-50," and the burden of the Asiatic Arab 
provinces by suppressing the ‘Iraqi Mamlüks in A.D. 1831? and by avail- 
ing herself of the support of four Great Powers to recover Syria from 

d ‘AIT in A.D. 1840 and the Hijiz in A.D. 1845. As for Mehmed 
‘All, he had deliberately saddled Egypt with a new empire which was 
as intractable as it was unremunerative by overthrowing the Wabhibi 
Power in Arabia in a.D. 1810-18 and embarking on the conquest of the 
Sudan in ap. 1820. Sultan Selim I, the Ottoman conqueror of Syria 
and Egypt in the heyday of Ottoman power, had never attempted this 
foolhardy feat of launchiog out on to the Afrasan Steppe; and, though 
Egypt was relieved of her Arabian commitment by the revolt of 
Najd circa A.D. 1830? and the subsequent re-establishment of Turkey's 
in place of Egypt’ suzerainty over the Hijiz, Mehmed ‘Al's successors 
at Cairo continued to push their southern and south-western frontiers 
forward into the heart of Africa till the Egyptian Government's Silesian 
representative Emin Pasha had carried the Egyptian flag to Uganda 
in A.D. 1877, four years before the whole house of cards was brought 
tumbling down in a.D. 1881-5 by the insurrection of the Sudanese 
‘Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad.* 

"The most serious of all these Ottoman problems of disaffected popula- 
tions was Turkey's problem in Rumelia, where she had to deal, not, like 
Egypt in the Sudan, with Nomads and primitive peoples in an outlying 
hinterland, but with a subject Orthodox Christian majority geographi- 
cally intermingled with a dominant Turkish minority which had likewise 
been at home in Rumelia since the establishment of the Ottoman Empire 
in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, 

After the turn of the tide in A.D. 1683 in the perennial warfare between 
the ‘Osmanlis and the Western Powers, the destinies of the Ottoman 
Empire depended above all on the ability of the Turkish ‘ascendancy’ in 
Rumelia to conciliate its Orthodox Christian fellow countrymen and 
fellow subjects of the Porte. The Orthodox Christian peoples’ greater 
dislike for Frankish than for Ottoman rule had made the Ottoman 
Empire's fortune in the days of its rise, and, now that it had passed its 
zenith, its decline might atleast have been retarded if Ottoman Orthodox 
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Christians could have been induced to join with Ottoman Muslims in a 
common anti-Frankish front. 

On the morrow of the turn of the tide, the possibility of establishing 
some such common front was greater than at any later date, since at that 
time the Modern West was only just beginning to exert its attraction on 
Ottoman Orthodox Christian souls,! and the Grand Vizier Mustafā 
Kópril was not slow in seing and seizing this opportunity. In AD. 
1691, only eight years after the Ottoman retat from before the walls of 
Vienna and three years after the Hapsburg armies’ incursion into 
Kosovo, he promulgated the first charter of constitutional rights for the 
non-Muslim subjects of the Porte. But the Nizim-i-Jedid of a.D. 1691 
did not go far enough, even on paper, to rally the ra'fyeh with conviction 
to the support of their discomfited Ottoman masters, and, even as far 
as it went, it remained largely a dead letter owing to a decadent Imperial 
Government's loss of effective control over the provinces. By the time 
when that control had been recovered in the course of the reign of Sultan 
Mabena 1I Umperilot kn 1808-99) tha peles of the riyali ovate 
to the Porte had risen sharply. By that time the ra'tyeh had become 
hardened cultural converts to the secular civilization of the Modern 
West; this civilization had given birth to the political ideals of the year 
1789; and, in the Western World itself, the unifying ideal of Parliamen- 
tary Democracy had been pressed into the service of the disruptive ideal 
of Nationalism 

‘Thus, in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, the political 
atmosphere of a Modern Western World into which the ‘Osmanlis as 
well as their ra'tyeh were now being irresistibly attracted was less auspi- 
cious than it had been in the seventeenth century for an Ottoman 
attempt to win the ra'fyel's loyalty. A sincere, enlightened, and energetic 
attempt to attain this difficult objective was made, nevertheless, by the 
‘Ottoman ‘ascendancy’ during its years of grace between the settlement 
of the Egyptian question in àD. 1bgr and the outbreak, in A-D. 18757 of 
a local revolt of the ra'iyeh in Bosnia which precipitated the break-up of 
the Ottoman Empire jn Rumelia within the next thee years; 

"The monuments of constructive Ottoman statesmanship during this 
critical period are the Westernizing constitutional reforms—known 
collectively as the Tanzimit—which were inaugurated by Sultan ‘Abd- 
al-Mejid's promulgation of the Khatri Sherif-Giikhine on the sd 
November, 1839,¢ and were crowned by Sultan 'Abd-al-Hamid ll's 
promulgation of a short-lived constitution on the 23rd December, 1876. 
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Sultan Mahmüd II’s life-work had been to rid the Ottoman Empire 
of the usurpers—Janissaries in the capital, dere beys in Anatolia and 
Rumelia, and tribal chiefs in Arabia, Kurdistan, and Albania—who had 
stridden into the political vacuum created by the decay of the Padishah’s 
Slave-Household since the later decades of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era, The immediate effect of Mahmüd's successful execution 
of this task had been a concentration in the Sultan’s hands of an auto- 
cratic power which he had used mainly for Westernizing the Army, on 
the lines indicated above, to the neglect of corresponding reforms in the 
civilian sphere, The common aim of the liberal Westernizing Ottoman 
‘Turkish Muslim statesmen of the post-Mahmudian Age was to carry out 
‘Mahmid’s still unaccomplished work by converting the Ottoman 
Empire into a Rechtsstaat’ whose subjects of all religions and nations 
ties would be secured so full a measure of equality before the law, accord- 
ing to the standards attained in the enlightened Western states of the 
day, that the ra'fyeh would lose their desire to secede for the purpose of 
founding or joining separate national states of their own. 

"This policy was progressively put into effect by four eminent states- 
men in three successive stages. The author of the Khatt of a.D. 1839 was 
Mustafi Mehmed Reshid Pasha? (vivebat A.D. 1802(?)-58), a critic of 
Sultan Mahmiid who had gained his own experience in diplomacy—in 
London and Paris as well as at Kyutahiyeh and Constantinople—during 
the years A.D, 1833-92 After the Crimean War (gerebatur A.D. 1853-6), 
Reshid’s work was carried on by his two pupils and critics Mehmed 
Emin ‘Ali Pasha (vivebat aD. 1815-71) and Mehmed Kecheji-zide 
Fr'ad Pasha (rielat an, 85-49). pir of Ottoman statesmen who 
were honourably distinguished by their exemplary cooperation with one 
another in practising the art of hastening slowly. Under the auspices of 
“Ali and Fu'td, Midhat Pasha (vivebat a.D. 1822-84) performed marvel- 
lous pioneer work in applying the ideals of the Tanzimt to the problems 
of Ottoman provincial administration; but, when, after the deaths of his 
pair of predecessors, Midhat took over their responsibilities at the centre 
of t, he failed to show their tact and judgement in grappling 
with a more formidable crisis in Ottoman affairs than they had ever been 
required to face. 

Midhat* was the son of an Ottoman official of Pomak origin’ and per- 
haps also of Bektishi proclivities. He was born at Ruschuk and grew 
up at Lofcha (Loves), Viddin, and Constantinople? He entered the 
Ottoman public service at the age of fourteen in A.D. 1836, but found 
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made his mark in the field of provincial administration, where Sultan 
Mahmüd IT had cleared the ground by sweeping away the host of local 
usurpers who had been on the verge of carving the Ottoman Empire into 
successor-states, but had left to his own heirs on the Ottoman imperial 
throne the task of building up a new system of local government, on 
Western lines, through which the Porte could exercise and maint 
recaptured authority over the Sultan's hereditary dominions, In succes- 
sive tenures of provincial governorships in different quarters of the 
‘Ottoman Empire, including not only Rumelia but 'Iriq, Midhat worked 
out, and applied with conspicuous personal success, a dual policy which 
was taken by the Porte as the basis for a general reorganization of Otto- 
man provincial administration. With one hand he took action to make 
the Ottoman régime not only tolerable but attractive to Ottoman subjects 
of all communities by fostering mixed provincial councils; mixed 
schools, technical education, and public works, especially for the im- 
provement of communications. With the other hand he was equally 
vigorous in suppressing Panslavism and other forms of separatism and 
in maintaining law and order? 

Midhat came to the front in A.D. 1854, when he was entrusted with 
the task of restoring order in a Rumelia where repercussions of the 
Crimean War were making themselves felt among the Slav Orthodox 
Christian majority of the local population.‘ He distinguished himself 
there by his succes in suppressing unrest and brigandage and in settling 
Circassian refugees from the Russian conquest of the North-Western 
Caucasus.’ After returning to the Grand Council of the Empire at 
Constantinople, which he had already served as its Second Secretary, 
and winning the esteem of the representatives of Turkey's allies. he 
Yas appointed in a. 1847 to be governor of Viddin and Sista, and 
thereafter, after visiting Western Europe? and serving the Grand Council 
as its First Secretary, he served during the years A.D. 1861-3 as governor 
of a special province comprising the three Rumelian districts of Nish, 
‘Uskiib, and Prizren'^—a delicate task, since the Orthodox Christians in 
the local population were Serb fellow tribesmen of the people of the 
adjoining autonomous principality of Serbia and independent statelet of 
Montenegro. In this special province Midhat worked for the establish- 
ment of genuinely representative institutions of local self-government, 
for a just redistribution of taxation, and for material improvements that 
would benefit the inhabitants without distinction of religion or national- 
ity." His success here led to his being commissioned to advise and assist 


1 See Babinger, op. cit, loc. et; Davison, op. cit, p. 197; Antoine, op. cit., pp. 29 
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Fo'sd and ‘Alt Pashas in the drafting of a standard law! to regulate the 
administration of provinces (eidyet on the lines of his own practice 
and then being appointed, in A.D. 1864, to apply this new law in another 
special province composed of the three Rumelian districts of Nish, 
Viddin, and Silstca Ln this province in three years (A.D. 1864 7) Mid- 
hat built 3,000 kilometres of roads, 1,400 bridges, and three polytechnics 
tne at Nich, one ot Ruschuk, and cae at Sofa? ig 

Since a.D. 1858, Midhat had had the advantage of knowing something 
of the West as well as Turkey at fist handys and he was opposed tà 
mechanical imitations not suited to local conditions.* Perhaps his chief 
strength was his courage in acting on his own initiative.” But his virtues, 
signal though they were, were pitted against formidable adverse forces, 
Though his policy of translating the classical Ottoman millet system 
into Modern Western terms was the most humane and enlightened pro- 
gramme that could have been devised for improving the lot of a mixed 

lation of diverse creeds and nationalities, this aim did not appeal to 

the Rumeliot Orthodox Christians of his generation, whose hearts were 
already set on becoming citizens of national states of a type represented 
in embryo by the contemporary Kingdom of Greece and Principality of 
Serbia; ‘and in these disruptive ambitions they were encouraged by 
Russia, who was eager to go on fishing in troubled Rumelian waters. 
Moreover, this attitude of the disaffected ra‘iyeh and their forei 
instigators was largely justified by an unwillingness on the part of 
Muslim ‘ascendancy’ in Rumelia to waive its historic privileges, and on 
the part of the conservatives at the Porte to commit themselves sincerely 
and wholeheartedly to a policy of transforming the Ottoman Empire into 
a commonwealth genuinely guaranteeing full equality before the law, 
in the Modern Western sense of that ideal, to all its subjects without 
religious discrimination, 

v constitutional issue thus raised in nineteenth-century Turkey by 
the scandal of a traditional discrimination against a non-Muslim majority 
in the population of Rumelia gave rise to a corresponding issue within 
the bosom of the ruling community itself; for the Muslim, including the 
Turkish Muslim, subjects of the Porte, as well as the ra'iyeh, were 
sufferers from a misgovernment that had its root in the Ottoman practice 
of Islamic political theory. As the point was put by Midhat Pasha 


"In the past our ruling idea was to satisfy Europe in Turkey in order 
to keep Turkey in Europe. To-day our aspirations and our labours to 
achieve reform spring from an impulse within ourselves, from thoughts 
that are our own, and from an activity that is native to our country. * 

1 This aw of the Viläyets was promulgated in November 1864, and was revised in 
‘Ap, 1867 and A.D. 1870. By AD. 1868 the whole of the Ottoman Empire except 1riq 
te dhe Yaman hd been reorganized into provinces 9n th (Da 
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Accordingly, the outbreak in A.D. 1875 of an insurrection of the Serb 
Orthodox Christians in He ‘where there was acute tension 
between the local ra'iyeh and a local Muslim ‘ascendancy’ consisting of 
ex-Bogomil native Slav landlords, raised the question of constitutional 
government for Turkish Muslim Ottoman subjects as well as the ques- 
fon of political independence for Rumeliot Orthodox Christians stil 
under Oxtoman rule, nd, when, in this eis, Midhat, instead of being 
sent to Herzegovina bythe Porte, was appointed in n August 1875 tobe 
for the time, Minister of Justice, he resi ember 1875 
and went into opposition. He was marked out Eea the leader 
of the "New ‘Osmanlis' for in A. 1867 he had been recalled from his 
Danubian rovince to Constantinople? to be President of a new Imperial 
nel of State? (fungebatur A-D. 1868-9) and, since then, he had been 
fant of the provinces of Baghdad ‘AD, 1869-72) and 
Silonicas (fungebatur October 1873-Februar 1874) and. for opel of 
three mots (ist Augost-noih Ocaber 18). Grand Visier® 
In the movement for constitutional government on Western lines 
that was now coming to a head within the bosom of the Ottoman 
‘Turkish community,” an agitation was started on the 7th May, 1876, by 
the Muslim theological students (sofas in Constantinople, and during 
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the night of the agth-3oth May the reigning sultan 'Abd-al-'Aziz was 
deposed on the strength of a fetod (legal opinion)! rendered by the 
revolutionary clerics’? leader Khayrallah, whose followers’ demonstra- 
tions on the roth and rrth May had prevailed upon the intimidated 
Sultan to appoint him Sheykh-el-Islim (chief of the Islamic religious 
jurisconsults in the Ottoman Empire). From that date Midhat was 
Virtually in power—though it was not till the 18th December, 1876, that 
he became Grand Vizier for the second time—and a constitution was 
duly promulgated by Sultan ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz’s second successor? Sultan 
‘Abd-al-Hamid on the 23rd December of the same year; but this 
gleam of light had no sooner shone out than it was eclipsed by a deluge 
of disasters, 

The Herzegovinian insurgents had been neither pacified nor sup- 
pressed; Montenegro and Serbia had gone to war with Turkey on the 
behalf; a conference of representatives of the Powers which had 
assembled in Constantinople to try to restore peace ignored the new 
Ottoman Constitution and failed to fulfil its own mission; the victory of 
Russia in a new Russo-Turkish war (gerebatur A.D. 1877-8) cut down 
the Ottoman dominions in Rumelia to a remnant that was no longer 
permanently tenable, oven after the Great Bulgaria of the original Russo- 

irish peace treaty of San Stefano (pactum 3rd March, 1878) had been 
pared down and split in two by the terms of the revisionary peace treaty 
of Berlin (pactum 13th July, 1878); the administration of six sources of 
public revenue from indirect taxation was handed over by the Ottoman 
Government to an international council of foreign bondholders on the 
2oth December, 1881; and, meanwhile, Sultan ‘Abd-al-Hamid had 
established his autocratic control over what remained of the Ottoman 
Empire's territory and sovereignty by dismissing the undiplomatic 
constitutionalist Midhat Pasha from office on the sth February, 1877, 
and suspending the constitution itself on the rth February, 1878. 
After a cat-and-mouse persecution, the Ottoman protagonist of 
Modern Western constitutionalism was tried and convicted in May 
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1881 on a preposterous charge of having murdered the deposed Sultan 
‘Abd-al-‘Aziz* and was banished to Ta'if in the Hijiz to be murdered 
there by ‘Abd-al-Hamid’s orders? 

Simultaneously, Egypt was overwhelmed by a comparable concatena- 
tion of catastrophes. In A.D. 1876 she paid the penalty for her rulers" 
financial improvidence by forfeiting her financial autonomy to an inter- 
national Caisse de la Dette, and in A.D, 1882 an ptian nationalist 
movement, whose programme was to rescue Egypt from the financial 
contro! of foreign creditors by bringing the incompetent Turkish auto- 
cracy of the Khedive under the constitutional control of the Egyptian 
people, was crushed by the armed intervention of a single foreign Power. 
‘The leader of the Egyptian nationalists, Ahmad “Arābi Pasha, suffered 
Midhat Pasha's political fate of being dismissed from office, tried, con- 
victed, and sent into exile, and the British expeditionary force remained 
in occupation in Egypt. Its presence there enabled the British Govern- 
ment to bring the finances—and, with them, the sdministration—of 

t under its own control, but did not avail to save the 
Sudan, south of Wadi Halfah, from being lost to Egypt through the 
insurrection of the Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad in A.D. 1881-5. 

Tt will be seen that the ingredients of the cup of wrath were the same 
for both Egypt and Turkey, but they were mixed in different brews which 
Bad diverse effects on the patients in the next chapters of their histories, 

In Turkey's catastrophe the insurrection of a disaffected Rumeliot 
subject population was the occasion of the other tribulations, whereas 
in Egypt's catastrophe the insurrection in the Sudan was their conse- 

uence, In Egypt the troubles began with the imposition of foreign 
cial control, whereas in Turkey a partial loss of financial sovereignty 
‘was the aftermath of insurrection and war. As for the Egyptian nationalist 
movement of which ‘Aribi Pasha was at least the nominal leader, it was 
comparable to the contemporary nationalist movements among the 
Rumeliot Orthodox Christians inasmuch as, like these, it was a revolt 
of anon-Turkish subject population against a local Turkish ‘ascendancy’. 
The revolt in Egypt was initiated by Arab ofcers of an Egyptian Army 
which was still officered predominantly by Turks and Albanians, At 
the same time, this movement headed by ‘Aribi at Cairo in A.D. 1882 
resembled the movement led by Midhat at Constantinople in A.D. 1876 
in expressing, not a will to secede, but a demand, emanating from the 
‘Muslim people of the country, for the replacement of an inefficient 
autocracy by a parliamentary constitutional régime of the contemporary 
Western pattern, 


The Failure of the Arabs to Respond to a Continuing Challenge of Western 
Aggression. 
Both constitutional movements were suppressed; but their suppres- 
sion was accomplished by different means in the two cases, and this 
1 See Babinges, op. cit, p. 483. 
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difference drove the two countries along divergent political courses. In 
Turkey the ‘New ‘Oxmanl’ were suppressed by Sultan ‘Abd-al- Hamid 
without recourse to foreign aid, with the result that, for the next thirty- 
one years (A.D. 1877-1908), Turkey was under the yoke ofa ative ato, 
crat. In Egypt, ‘Arabi and his partisans were crushe e arme 

intervention of a Western Power, with the result that for the next 
fifty-four years (A.D. 1882-1936) Egypt was under foreign military 
occupation. In other words, in this next chapter of Ottoman histo 

Turkey went through China's experience while Egypt went throug! 

India’s. Turkey, like China, preserved for herself the blessing of 
freedom to make her own mistakes at the price of having to endure the 
whereas Egypt was afflicted with the 


‘practical wisdom. 

‘Thus Egypt had escaped from an uncongenial Turkish domination 
only to become a pawn on the chessboard of Western power politics, 
‘This nineteenth-century Egyptian experience was shared by other Arab 
countries outside the bounds of the desert and highland fastnesses of the 
Arabian Peninsula itself; and a retrospect of this chapter of these Arab 
countries’ history would lend colour to the view that their weakness had 
been ruthlessly exploited by Modern Western politicians to solve 
Western problems at the Arabs’ expense. 

France, for example, had embarked in A.D. 1830 on the conquest of 
Algeria in compensation for the collapse of a Napoleonic Empire in 
Europe; in a.D. 1881 she had imposed a French protectorate on Tunisia, 
"with Bismarck’s blessing, in compensation for her defeat in the Franco- 
German War of A.D. 1870-1; in A.D. 1907-12 she had proceeded, with 
Great Britain's blessing, to impose a French protectorate on Morocco in 
‘compensation for her biunder, in A.D. 1882, in missing her opportunity 

into partnership with Great Britain in the occupation and control 
of Egypt; and in A.D. 1920 she had attacked and conquered Syria, with 
a mandate from the League of Nations, in compensation for having 
been attacked and all but conquered, herself, by Germany in the General 
‘War of A.D. 1914-18. Italy's attack on the Ottoman Arab provinces in 
Libya in A.D. 1911, with the connivance of the other Great Powers, had 
likewise been delivered in compensation for the shortness of the measure 
which Italy had received in the partition of Tropical Africa between 
European Powers during the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 

On the same cynical principle of making the defenceless pay, the 
Zionists on the 14th May, 1948, had set up a state of Israel in Palestine 
by force of arms in a war that had resulted in more than half a million 
Palestinian Arabs losing their homes, in compensation for atrocities 
committed against Jews in A.D. 1933-45, not in the Levant, but in 
Europe, and not by Arabs, but by Germans.* The French in A.D. 1920 
could defend their act of aggression with a show of legality by exhibiting 

1 See Xie, 1, 
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a licence from the League of Nations to violate the rights of the Arab 
people of Syria because other members of the League were feeling 
pathy with France over her sufferings at Germany's hands in the 
p World War, and because Great Britain, in particular, was grate- 
ful to France for having taken the brunt of the German attack on the 
Western allies, was uneasy in her conscience over having exercised her 
tion to leave unratfied a treaty, guaranteeing France in Europe, which 
had signed on the 28th June, 1919, and was anxious to obtain the 
acquiescence of France in British ambitions at the expense of the Arab 
ples of Palestine and 'Iriq. By a similar operation of psychological 
Forces the Zionists obtained a retrospective condonation from the 
‘United Nations Organization for their violation of the rights of the 
Arab people of Palestine! because the Western World as a whole was 
feeling sympathy with the Jews over their sufferings at Germany's 
hands during the Second World War and the six years preceding its out- 
break, and because Westerners were ashamed that such atrocities should. 
have been committed by a Western nation. The United States and the 
Soviet Union in A.D. 1948, like Great Britain in 1920, had an additional 
motive for condoning an act of injustice against an Arab people. In A.D. 
1948 the United States and the Soviet Union were competing for Jewish 
goodwill in a ‘cold war’ which by that time they were waging with one 
another, as the Allied and Associated Powers had been competing with 
Germany for Jewish goodwill in the First World War at the time when. 
the British Government had issued the Balfour Declaration and the 
American, French, and Italian Governments had adhered to it. 

An impartial non-Western observer's verdict would assuredly have 
been that, however grievously the Western peoples might have sinned 
against one another and against the Jewish stranger in their midst, and 
however desirable it might be that they should make atonement at their 
own expense, there was neither merit nor justice in their compensating 
their victims at the expense of innocent third parties, As against Zionist 
and Western aggressors, the Arabs had an unanswerable moral case; but, 
with the exception of the ex-Ottoman Maghribis they could be criti- 
cized for their improvidence in having severed their political connexion 
with their Turkish fellow subjects of an Ottoman Padishah when they 
Were as impotent to defend themselves unaided against aggression 4$ 
they had been proved to be by the uniform sequel in the histories of 
Egypt, Palestine, the Lebanon, Syria, and ‘Iriq; and they could be 
blamed much more severely for their moral failure in not having taken 
any serious steps to put their own house in order when, in the next 
chapter of the story, they had become masters of their own house at last. 
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‘This stricture applied in particular to Egypt after the British recogni- 
tion of her ‘independence, prion only to four reservations, on the 28th 
February, 1922! to ‘Iriq after the coming into force of the Anglo-Triqt 
treaty of the 3oth June, 1930, through the admission of ‘Iraq to member- 
ship in the of Nations on the 3rd October, 1932; and to Syria 
and the Lebanon after the rendition by the French of their Levantine 
mandates on the 3rd January, 1944. From those dates onwards, the 
ruling class in the principal Arab countries had been substantially free 
to grapple with domestic problems—economic, social, and political— 
and its failure to address itself to this urgent task was a more grievous 
sin against the Arabic Society, and a more dangerous threat to its sur- 
vival, than the blackest deeds of alien aggressors. This internal weakness 
was the cause of the Arab League's egregious failure in A.D. 1948-9 to 
hold its own on the battlefield, and even to maintain a united political 
front, against an infant Israeli state which, on paper, was outmatched 
in strength singly by each of the Arab states nominally banded together 
against it The ‘displacement’ of the Arab population of the greater part 
of Palestine was an Arab calamity that was the consequence of a Jewish 
offence; the other Arab peoples’ impotence to save their Palestinian 
brethren from this fate was an Arab humiliation that the Arabs had 
brought upon themselves. 

‘The military and political weakness exhibited by the Arab states under 
this test was a reflection of their social rottenness; this underlying evil 
was the responsibility of the ruling class; and this class could not 
plausibly plead, as an excuse for their sin of omission, that the task of 
Social salvage was beyond their strength, considering the results achieved 
by the efforts of their counterparts in Turkey in the same generation. In 
Turkey and the ex-Ottoman Arab countries the twentieth-century ruling 
class was the heir of one and the same social heritage; and the social 
transformation that had been accomplished in Turkey in the quarter of 
a century opening in A.D. 1923 set a standard for these Arab countries 
which was as tory as it was reasonable, What Turkey had 
managed to achieve in her poverty was not too much to expect of 
Egypt, with her wealth in cotton, or of ‘Iriq, with her wealth in oil; and 
the presence here of these material resources offering ways and means, 
which a Turkish statesmanship might have envied, for carrying out a 
programme of social reform made the perpetuation in these Arab 
Countries of gross economic inequalities between an affluent minority 
and an indigent mass far more invidious and explosive than it would have 
been if their latent riches had not been discovered and tapped. The one 
ples open so the ex-Ottoman Arab ruling class was that its moral had 

atrophied by a long bout of Western tutelage; but, except perhap 
in the ease of Egypt, which had been under British occupation for 
fifty-four years, this plea was conclusively rebutted by chronology, since 
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all the states members of the Arab League that disputed the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel in A.D. 1948 were ex hypothesi then already 
independent, and none of these except Egypt had come under Western 
control before the final dissolution of the Ottoman Empire in the First. 
World War (gerebatur AD, 1914-18), so that none of them except Egypt 
had been under Western tutelage for a longer spell than a quarter of 
century. 

The Failure of a Turkish Committee of Union and Progress to Maintain the 

Ottoman Empire 

In Turkey, as we have noted, the drama of Westernization ran into 
a third and a fourth act which had no parallel in contemporary Arab 
history. 

"The third act opened in Turkey on the 22nd-a4th July, 1908, when 
on three consecutive days a hitherto subterranean Committee of Union 
and Progress raised the standard of revolt against ‘Abd-al-Hamid’s 
autocracy in the Macedonian garrison town of Resna, proclaimed at 
Salonica the re-establishment of the constitution of AD. 1876, and 
compelled Sultan ‘Abd-al-Hamid at Constantinople to ratify their 
revolutionary act. This attempt on the part of a second generation of 
‘New ‘Osmanlis’ to save the Ottoman Empire’s existence by transform- 
ing it into a parliamentary constitutional state on a Western pattern was 
no more successful than the first; and this time it became manifest that 
the failure was due to an intrinsic flaw in the policy, for this time, when 
‘Abd-al-Hamid tried to repeat the counter-revolution which he had 
accomplished in A.D. 1877, he did not recover his autocratic power but 
forfeited his throne, From the deposition of ‘Abd-al-Hamid in A.D. 1909 
to the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire in A.D. 1918, the responsibility 
for Turkey's fortunes was on the heads of the Unionists. 

‘The fatal weakness of the ‘New ‘Osmanlis’ programme was that, in a 
multi-national empire whose peoples had been captivated by the Western 
political ideal of Nationalism, ‘union’ and ‘progress’ were incompatible 
‘objectives; and, when the pressure of events forced the party into making 

choice, they sacrificed an attainable progress to the forlorn hope of 
still saving an untenable union. A twentieth-century Ottoman Empire 
stood no better a chance than a twentieth-century Hapsburg Monarchy 
of being converted into a Switzerland writ large; and the fraternization 
between members of long discordant millets in the first moment of 
excitement and relief at a sudden unexpected release from the common 
yoke of ‘Abd-al-Hamid’s tyranny was proved by its brevity to be a 
political mirage. On second thoughts the members of the non-Muslim 
communities reverted to a disbelief, born of melancholy experience, in 
the possibility of their ever being admitted to any genuine equality under 
the Ottoman dag with their Turkish masters; and even if they had been 
convinced that this miracle would come to pass, it may be doubted 
whether, when it came to the point, they would have been willing to 
sacrifice to an ideal of Ottoman fraternity their hopes of being eventually 
re-united with their already independent brethren in separate national 
states of their own, By A.D. 1908 these feelings had come to be shared 
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with the non-Muslim Greek, Serb, Bulgar, and Armenian subjects of 
the Ottoman Empire by the non-Turkish Muslim Arabs, Albanians, 
and Kurds, In these circumstances the Empire could be held together 
only by force majeure, nd, to hold it by force, an Hamidian tyranny 
Would have tobe reimposed by the Turks alone on all their non- 
felon Oven, Moina nell eins, cotad 
Desperate though it was, this tour de force was nevertheless attempt 
by the Committee of Union and Progress, and a folly which cannot be 
condoned can at least be explained. 

In the first place the Ottoman Empire was still in being, and few 
imperial peoples had ever had the strength of mind, ‘which the British 
were to show in A.D. 1947, to give up an untenable empire voluntarily 
Tione wing for it tbe wrested from them. The Commitee of 
‘Union and Progress spent seven of their ten years of grace in waging 
ruinous wars against irresistible aggressors: a war with Italy (gerebatur 
AD. 1911-3 tg) whch Bled to sve ‘ripolitania and Cyrenaica; a war with 
the Balkan rebatur A.D, 1912-13) which failed to save anything 
in Rumelia beyond the western suburbs of Adrianople; and a war with 
the Powers of the Entente ‘AD. 1914-18) which dealt the 
Ottoman Empire its coup de grdce after having been wantonly undertaken 
in the ill-conceived hope that, with Germany's aid, this military adven- 
ture might compensate Turkey for her losses in Rumelia by enabling 
her to recover Egypt and other ex-Ottoman Arab territories in Africa 
and to win territories inhabited by non-Ottoman Turkish peoples in 
the Russian Empire which had never been under Ottoman rule." 

A second reason why the Committee of Union and Progress sacrificed 
the national interests of the Turkish people in a losing battle to main- 
tain the Ottoman Empire was that the of the party was drawn 
from the Macedonian remnantofthe Rumeliot Turkish ‘ascendancy’. The 
party headquarters were at Salonica;* the backing in the Army, which 

fe the revolution of a.D, 1908 practicable, came from officers of the 
Macedonian garrison; and an anziety for the preservation of Ottoman 
ity over Macedonia determined the date of the pronunciamiento 

Poor Tatars and Enver’ revolution in aD. 1998 vas precipitated, lke 
the abortive revolutions of Midhat Pasha at Constantinople in A.D. 1876 
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and ‘Aribi Pasha at Cairo in A.D. 1882, by a fear that the overthrow of a 
native autocracy might be anticipated by a foreign intervention to which 
Macedonia seemed to be more imminently exposed in A.D. 1908 than 
any other outlying part of the Ottoman Empire of that date. 


The Success of Mutefa Kemal Atatirk in Creating a Turkish National 
tate 

On the 23rd July, 1919, when Mustafi Kemal repeated at Erzerum 
the pronunciamiento made by Enver and Niazi at Resna on the 22nd July, 
1908, the prospects for Turkey appeared, on a superficial view, to have 
d radically to her disadvantage, The Pádishih whom a mutinous 
officer was defying in A.D. 1919 was not, like ‘Abd-al-Hamid, an autocrat 
fighting for his own hand; he was a puppet in the bands of a victorious 
coalition of foreign Powers which had just overthrown not only Tu 
but her mighty ally Germany; and the spur which had goaded Must 
Kemil into hoisting his revolutionary colours was not the menace of 
foreign aggression against an outlying territory where the Turkish 
element in the population was in a minority; it was the accomplished 
fact of a Greek invasion—sponsored by Great Britain, France, and the 
‘United States—of a predominantly Turkish Anatolia, As it turned out, 
however, these grim circumstances were so many blessings in disguise, 
since they inspired the Rumeliot leaders of a new Turkish Westernizing 
movement with the strength of mind at last to have the full courage of 
their convictions, and moved the mass of the Turkish people in Anatolia 
for the first time readily to follow a revolutionary westward lead as the 
only remaining chance of saving themselves from a now imminent 
Ghia of anntadan, ‘his flics and emotional revolution fred 
a new-born Turkish nation to a high pitch of heroism and a degree of 
Psychic and social malleability that proved more than a match for the 
adversities by which this spirit had been evoked. The heroism displ 
itself in a decisive victory in a battle for national survival against 
apparently hopeless odds in the years A.D. 1919-22; the malleability in a 
still more hardly won success in a long-drawn-out struggle for national 
regeneration. 

"The new ideas and aims of Mustafa Kemal and his companions were 
proclaimed in a ‘National Pact’ that was adopted on the 28th January, 
11920, by the Ottoman Parliament at Constantinople. The key-note—and 
the strength—of the new policy was a resolve to abandon wild-goose 
chases and to concentrate on the whole-hearted pursuit of practicable 
‘objectives; and the ability to take this resolve was a priceless gain which 
the Turkish Nationalists owed to their ‘New ‘Osmanli’ predecessors’ 
staggering losses, To renounce the ambition of recovering sovereignty 
over ex territories inhabited by a majority of Arabs or a 
majority of Orthodox Christians that had already been lost by A.D. 1920 
was less difficult than it had been to abandon the will to retain sover- 
eignty over those territories while they were still, however precariously, 
in Turkey’s possession, To dismiss the Pan-Turanian dream of a 
compensatory empire to be carved out of Turkish territories in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia at Russia's expense was likewise less difficult 
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now that Turkey and Russia were no longer at war with one another but 
were companions in defeat, with the consequence in Russia that the 
fallen Tsardom had been replaced by a Communist régime which, like 
the Turkish National Movement in A.D. 1920, was a target of Western 
hostility and was accordingly disposed to make common cause with the 
‘Turkish Nationalists in their parallel struggle for existence. In this new 
situation the Turkish Nationalists resolutely turned away from a vision- 
ary Pan-Turanian future as well as from an irretrievable Ottoman past, 
and addressed themselves to the task of carving a Turkish national 
successor-state of the Ottoman Empire out of Ottoman territories with 
a Turkish majority in their population, with a view to building up the 
life of this new Turkish nation on completely Western foundations. 

It will be seen that this programme was a Turkish counterpart of 
programmes that the ex-Ottoman Orthodox Christian peoples had been 
carrying out by degrees for more than a hundred years past; and this 
likeness was not accidental; it was due to a deliberate adoption, by the 
leaders of the new Turkish National Movement, of a policy which, 
within their own lifetimes, had served their Orthodox Christian neigh- 
bours well at Turkey's expense, This spectacle had made vivid impres- 
sion on the imagination of the Turkish Nationalist leaders because they 
had seen it at close quarters; for the moving spirits in the Nationalist 
‘Movement were ex-Unionists who, like the moving spirits on the Com- 
mittee of Union and Pi during the years A.D. 1908-18, were 
‘Macedonian Turks, Mustafi Kemil—whose beard, if he had worn one, 
would have been as blond as Mehmed ‘Ali's—came from Salonica; 
Fethi came from Uskiib; but, in and after A.D. 1919, these Rumeliot 
‘Turkish nationalists showed their mettle by refusing to allow their 
palicy to be governed by a nostalgia for a Macedonian fatherland that 

‘at and Enver had failed to save, They eschewed the perversity of the 
Macedonian Turkish Unionists who had sacrificed Turkey in a vain 
attempt to save Macedonia, and the even greater perversity of the 
Macedonian Bulgar nationalist refugees who had sacrificed Bulgaria in 
a vain attempt to reconquer Macedonia from a Bulgarian base of opera- 
tions, Mustafii Kemil and his Macedonian Turkish nationalist com- 
panions stoically turned their backs on a beloved Rumelian homeland, 
which had once been the heart of the Ottoman Empire, in order to 
bring to life a new Turkish nation in an outlandish Anatolia! whose 
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people—Turks and Muslims though they were—had been, not the 
Ottoman Turks’ fellow conquerors, but the fellow victims of a Rumeliot. 
Ottoman Turkish ascendancy’ conquered Orthodox Christian subjects 
in Europe. 

‘Thus, in setting out to create a new Turkish national state in Anatolia, 
‘Mustafii Kemal and his companions were faithfully following the ex- 
ample of their Greek and Serb fellow Rumeliots who had founded a new 
Greek and new Serb national state in two outlying tracts of the Balkan 
Peninsula a hundred years earlier; and, in the same vein, they were using 
the Modern Western magic formula of Nationalism to conjure back into 
political consciousness a people that had been lying dormant for cen- 
turies under an Ottoman domination. In Anatolia the ground had been 

red for this by the imposition of military conscription on all male 
Muslim Ottoman subjects since the reign of Satan Mahmd TI (impera 
Bat A.D. 1808-39); but of course Mahmüd had had no more intention of 
fostering a Turkish nationalism than Mehmed ‘Ali had had of fostering 
an Egyptian nationalism when he had introduced this Modern Western 
military institution into his dominions, 

In the fourth act of the drama in Turkey—an act which was not staged 
silla hundred and thirty years after the play had been opened there by the 
accession of Sultan Selim ITI—the Islamic World was the scene of an 
adventure in Westernization which, in the crucial points of audacity, 
speed, comprehensiveness, and wholeheartedness, could challenge 
comparison with Peter the Great's work in Russia and with the Meiji 
Revolution in Japan, Mustafa Kemal Atatürk saw that his first objective 
—which was to defeat the Greeks! attempt to conquer by force of arms 
a vital part of the Turkish national patrimony in Anatolia—was no more 
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than a necessary military preliminary to a social and cultural enterprise, 
and that, if he were to allow an exhausted Turkish people to take a 
victory in the field as an excuse for resting on their oars, the extinction 
of Turkey would have been postponed without having been perman- 
ently averted. He therefore did not wait for a military decision in the 
Graeco-Turkish War of AD. 1919-22 in choosing his moment for 
launching his Westernization programme. He launched it while the 
‘Tasks were sil fghting with ther backs to the wall and he followed up 
the return of peace without a pause by bending all the strength of his 
demonic will-power to the waging of a ‘total war’ of social and cultural 
transformation. A Turk of that generation might have found it hard to 
say whether the military war-years A.D. 1911-22 or the cultural war-years 
AD. 1922-8 were the more severe of these two ordeals. 

‘The range and speed of the campaign of Westernization in Turkey 

during the seven years opening with the year A.D. 1922 can be indicated 
mentioning four revolutionary changes that were carried through 
within that beef span of time. Those seven years in Turkey saw t 
disestablishment of Islam and secularization of the national life;* the 
social emancipation of women;? the transfer of Turkey’s intellectual 
affiliations from the Islamic to the Western cultural tradition through 
the substitution of the Latin for the Arabie Alphabet as the medium for 
conveying the Ottoman Turkish language;? and the spprentici 
Turkish hande to the mysteries of a Modern Wester, technology, 
industry, and commerce. In this Study it would be out of proportion 
to embark on any detailed account of these changes in Turkey, or to 
attempt to give even a catalogue of the corresponding contemporary 
changes in other Islamic countries. We must content ourselves with 
taking a glance at the revolutions in the two fields of Religion and 
mics. 

In Turkey and other Islamic countries in the second quarter of the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era, the psychological effects of the 
process of secularization were more disturbing than they had been in 
the Western World 250 years earlier, and this for two reasons. In the first 
place, in the Islamic World the change did not arise spontaneously from 
within but was forced upon the Islamic Society, with a vehemence 
proportionate to the obstinacy and pertinacity of the ce to it, by 
‘the cumulative effects of an encounter with an alien civilization. In the. 
Second pace the change was not foreshadowed and facilitated in the 
Islamic World, as it had been in Western Christendom, by a traditional 
distinction between the institutions of Church and State and between 
a religious and a secular side of life. The texture of Islamic life was a 
seamless web in which it was hard to distinguish threads that could be 
labelled specifically ‘religious’ and still harder to pluck such threads out 
‘without tearing the whole fabric to pieces. 

For these two reasons the bouleversement caused by secularization in 
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Islamic countries was extreme, and its most shattering effects were in the 
sphere of private life, The extrication of the Turkish state from the toils 
of Islam—revolutionary though this process of disestablishment was!— 
did not create acute problems of the kind that were presented 
to the intelligentsia by the elimination of Islam from education, and to 
the peasantry by the suppression of Islamic religious orders in Turkey 
through three administrative decrees of the 2nd September, 1925. The 
religious and cultural life of the Turkish peasantry in Anatolia had 
drawn its nourishment from the affiliation of villages to dervish religious 
houses;? and the sudden spiritual vacuum which the suppression of the 
religious orders produced throughout the Anatolian country-side? was 
not adequately filled by the gradual spread of primary education through 
the arduous process of building village schools and training village 
schoolmasters. 

As for the economic revolution, the Turkish Nationalists were con- 
fronted here with the double task of industrializing an agricultural 
country and employing as their instrument for accomplishing this revolu- 
tionary change a community that had previously lived aloof from 

recisely those activities that were the distinctive features of the 
Modern Western way of iite. Under a millet system that had articulated 
the population of the Ottoman Empire into hically intermingled 
communities which, in Western terms, were a cross between nationali- 
ties and occupational groups, the members of the Muslim millet had 
been peasants, soldiers, clerics, and civil servants, but had left it to the 
members of the Orthodox Christian, the Gregorian Monophysite 
Christian, and the Jewish millet to supply the requisite complement of 
shopkeepers, merchants, and artisans; and the lines of this established 
division of labour had still been followed in the earlier stages of the 
process of Westernization. The pursuit of an exotic Frankish technology 
bad been left to the ra'iyeh, while a Muslim intelligentsia had concen- 
trated its efforts on mastering the Modern Western arts of war, medicine, 
Jaw, and administration. Hence in A.D, 1922, when all but a fraction of 
the Greek and Armenian minority in Turkey fled the country and was 
eventually replaced by Turks expatriated from ex-Ottoman territories 
in Rumelia, Turkey found herself suddenly deprived, by her own voli- 
tion, of the inadequate force of native Western-trained technicians that 
she had hitherto possessed’—and this at a moment when her nationalist 
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leaders were giving the word for a forced march towards the ambitious 
goal of a thorough-going Westernization of Turkish economic life. 
Mustafi Kemil met this crisis by the ‘kill-or-cure’ expedient of 
teaching the child to swim by throwing it into water where it was out 
of its depth, and there was perhaps no department of his all-embracing 
programme of Westernization in which the value and eficaity of the 
tumeliot dictator's personal driving-force were more signally vindi- 
cate by the experienos of the next quarter of a century. In the autumn 
of ap. 1948, when the Republic of Turkey was celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its establishment on the 2th October, 1923, 
‘Turkish people's success in acquiring the technical keys to 
Western Man's material power could be measured most pertinently by 
the extent to which the simplest forms of characteristically Modern 
Western skill had become familiar to the masses. Statistics of mechanics 
and foremen were more significant in this context than statistics of 
engineers and managers; and, on this test, the Turks in A.D. 1952 had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with their achievement so long as they were 
comparing it with their own past deficiency in this field and not with 
the target set them, for their future exertions, by the contemporary 
achievements of the Soviet Union and the Western World." 


Russis Competition ith the Wes fr an Ascendancy over the Islamic 
ori 

‘The whole-heartedness and effectiveness of the Westernizing move- 
mentin Turkey inita fourth bout might, intel have been taken sa pre- 
sumptive evidence that, by the middle of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, the Western way of life had made permanent converts, 
not only of the Ottoman Turks, but of all other Muslim peoples, apart 
from a minority—amounting perhaps to 25 million out of a total of 
probably more than 250 million Muslims alive at this time*—who, 
willy nilly, were then following the Communist way of life as citizens 
& wholessle exodus from Turkey ofthe Greek and Armenian ra'ieh, the writer of this 
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of the Soviet Union. Though the Ottoman Turks were now truculently 
reckoning themselves as Buropesce and dissociating their country from 
the Middle East, their fellow Muslims were testifying, by their flatter- 
ing imitations of Atatürk's radical Wester ng policy, ‘that Turkey's 
prestige had never stood higher in their eyes.! In short, in the Islamic 
World it had come to seem likely that the people's vote would now be 
cast for Westernization in so far as the question of cultural allegi 

remained a matter of free choice; but it was clear that the issue would 
depend, not entirely on the will of the people directly concerned, but 
party, tee on tral of strength Bernsen a Wenn and a Bowien 

‘orld which encircled the Islamic World between them, 

‘The tension of this Russo-Occidental tug-of-war for ascendancy over 
the Islamic World had been heightened since A.D. 1774 by a progressive 
enhancement of the Islamic World's importance in two respects—as a 
source of key commodities and as a channel of key communications. 

"The Islamic World embraced the homelands of three out of the four 
primary civilizations of the Old World; and the agricultural wealth 
which those now extinct societies had once wrested from the previously 
intractable valleys of the Lower Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates, and the 
Indus had been increased in Egypt and the Panjab, and been partially 
restored in ‘Iraq, by the application of Modern Western methods of 
water-control. The principal addition, however, to the Islamic World's 
economic resources had been made by the discovery and economic 
utilization of subterranean deposits of mineral oil in regions which had 
never been of ay outstanding agricultural value. The natural 'gushers', 
which, in a pre-Islamic Age, had been turned to religious account by 
Zoroastrian piety to keep alight a perpetual flame in honour of the holi- 
ness of Fire, had been noted in A.D. 1723 by the prospector’s eye of Peter 
the Great as a potential economic asset;? and, though some 150 years 
had still to pass before an intuition of genius was confirmed by a com- 
‘mercial exploitation. of the Baku oil field, the fresh discoveries, which 
followed in rapid succession du: the next hundred years after that, 
showed that Baku was only one link in a golden chain stretching north- 
westwards to Gr and south-eastwards through "Iráqt Kurdistan 
and Persian Bakhtiyaristan and the Bahrayn Islands into once reputedly 
valueless peninsular Arabian territories which uninformed early- 
twentieth-century Western diplomatists had carved up on the map as 
light-heartedly as uninformed nineteenth-century American politicians 
had paid off the remnants of American Indian peoples deported from 
Georgia with apportionments of then reput ‘valueless land well 
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ad maintained their independence while the ‘berated’ Arabs Pad merely 
‘one alien master for another, * See Il ik 278-9. 
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beyond the Mississippi. By the middle of the twentieth century the oil 
ids of Kuwayt and Sa'ddi Arabia had begun to take the shine out of 
the cotton fields of Egypt as it had been taken out of the cotton fields of 
Georgia by the oil fields of Oklahoma; and Russia, Great Britain, 
France, and- let but not least—the United States had already appro“ 
riated all but the North Persian slice of a fabulously rich Middle 
tern oil-cake. 

‘The ical results of this scramble for oil had produced a tense 
political situation, since Russia's slice of the cake in the Caucasus and 
‘the Western Powers’ slices in Persia and the Arab countries were within 

int-blank range of one another, while the British and French slices 
Did come to be only les important in the economy of Western Europe 
than the Russian slice was in the economy of the Soviet Union.* 

This tension was increased by the revival of the Islamic World's im- 
portance as a node of ecumenical communications. The shortest routes 
between Russia and a circum-Atlantic Western World on the one side 
and India, South-East Asia, Indonesia, China, and Japan on the other 
side all traversed Islamic ground, waters, or air; and on the route-map, 
as on the oilmap, the Soviet Union and the Western Powers were 
at dangerously close quarters. In A.D. 1952, American, British, 
French and Dutch route from the Atlantic vis the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf to the Indian Ocean and the Pacific were flanked on the 
north-east by Russian outposts in Bulgaria, Transcaucasia, and Trans- 
caspia, while ‘the soft under-belly’ of the Soviet Union in the Ukraine 
and the Caucasus could be commanded, at still closer range, from the 
south by enemy outposts in a Turkey and a Greece over which the 
President of the United States had declared a virtual protectorate on 
‘the 12th March, 1947, and in a Persia whose name had been added to 
those of Greece and Turkey in this context by the American Sect 
of State on the 17th March, 1949. A Baku oil field which supplied the 

is greater part of the Volga Basin via the Caspian Sea 
iin a few Riles of he Russo- Persian fonte iun 

‘The military and political awkwardness of this geographical situation 
had been accentuated by a shift in Russia's centre of gravity since the 
end of the Russo- Turkish War of AD. 1768-74 which had been compare 


able in magnitude to the shift in the United States’ centre of gravity 
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since her declaration of her independence in a.D. 1776. Within that 
riod of a century and three-quarters, the replacement of hunters by 
rs and industrial workers between the Appalachian Mountains and 
the Pacific coast of North America had been emulated in the Old World 
the replacement of Nomads and wild bighlanders by farmers and 
industrial workers in the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe and 
in the Caucasus; and this ci-devant north-western fringe of the Islamic 
World, which had been economically all but virgin soil before its 
annexation by Russia between the years A.D. 1774 and A.D. 1864, bad 
Since become the Soviet Union's economie heart This rapid confuring 
into existence of a new world opening on to the northern and eastern 
shores of the Black Sea, with the whole of the Soviet Union for its hinter- 
land, had created—or, in more accurate terms, re-created—a question 
concerning the control of the Strats leading out of the Black Sea into 
the Aegean which had been dormant so long as the Black Sea had been 
an ‘Ottoman lake’; and the coincidence in date between Russia's 
acquisition of a coastline on the Black Sea and the Western Powers’ re- 
opening of the short route between the Western World and India had 
started a political game of naughts and crosses! in which Russia found 
herself perpetually being thwarted by a Western player who in one 
round might call herself the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, in another 
round Great Britain, in another Germany, and in another the United 
States, but who betrayed a consistently Western identity by persisting, 
through all these metamorphoses, in making moves that kept Russia in 
check. 


On the rath March, 1947, when President Truman gave Russia notice 
that the United States had taken over the Western player's role, the 
had become an exasperating one from a Russian standpoint, since 
Riesa s objective remained unattained while her stake in the game had 
been steadily increasing in value In a, 1774 the Empress Catherine 
had reasonably expected to live to take the short and logical steps from. 
Azov to Constantinople and Gallipoli; yet in A.D. 1947 these keys to 
Russia's Pontic front-door were still in non-Russian hands; and, though 
since a.D. 1944 the Russian Army had been astride the Balkan Range, 
on Constantinople’s Bulgarian threshold, Soviet statesmen could 
hardly forget that other Russian armies had pushed their way still closer 
to Constantinople in a., 1829 and AD. 1878 without having managed 
on either occasion to seize a prize that had then lain so nearly 
their grasp. Meanwhile, the vulnerability of Russia's new vital organs. 


the and the Caucasus to attack by Western Sea Powers enjoying 
a right of way into the Black Sea had been demonstrated on 

occasions: in the Crimean War (gerebatur A.D. 1853-6); in A.D. 1878, 
when the exposure of a victorious Russian army's Pontic flank to the 
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ibility of an attack by the British Navy had enabled the Western 
'owers to convert the Treaty of San Stefano into the Treaty of Berlin; 
and in AD. 1918-20, when the Wester Powers had prolonged the 
resistance in Russia to the establishment of the Bolshevik régime by 
‘conveying munitions, via the Straits, to the ‘White’ Russian armies of 
Generals Denikin and Wrangel. On each of these occasions, British sea 
power had been able to attack or threaten Russia at a vital point thanks 
to a command of the passage through the Straits; and, when President 
‘Truman enunciated his doctrine in A.D. 1947, the Soviet Government 
‘must hve had these precedents in mind even though they might hope 
that, if occasion arose, the passage of the Straits could now be denied to 
the American Navy by a Soviet Air Force operating from Bulgarian 
ases, 
Tn these circumstances the future of the Islamic World, as well as that 
of a non-Russian Orthodox Christendom, remained unpredictable at 
the time of writing. 


5. The Modern West and the Jews 

The Peculiarities of the Western Province of a Jewish Diaspori!s Domain 
‘Whatever might be the ultimate general verdict of Mankind on the 
Western Civilization in the modern chapter of its history, it was already 
manifest mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
some 450 years after the beginning of this epoch, that Modern Western 
Man had branded himself with two particular marks of lasting infamy 
by the commission of two crimes that were indelibly inscribed on his 
record. One of these crimes was the shipping of Negro slaves from 
Africa to labour on plantations in the New World; the other was the 
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extermination of a Jewish diasporà in the European homeland of Western. 
Christendom; and these two atrocities had one horrifying common 
feature, In both of them a primaeval wickedness and cruelty that were 
innate in Human Nature had been mated with a capacity for planning 
and execution that could have been exhibited only by a technologically 
mature civilization; and this shocking combination of technological 
taturty with moral depravity distinguished these cold-blooded Modern 
‘Western crimes from the outrages committed by Primitive Man, which, 
humanly sinful though they too were, still had in them something of the 
innocence of a predatory Pre-Human Nature as exhibited in the tiger 
or the shark." 

Tt was, of course, true that the responsibility for these two revolting 
‘Modern Western crimes was not shared in equal proportions by all 
members of the Modern Western Society. The Judas share of the crime 
against the African Negroes lay on the heads of the English and their 
Colonists on the eastern seaboard of North America; the Judas share of 
the crime against the Jews lay on the heads of the Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and Germans. Yet these direst criminals had, after all, been eminent 
exponents of the Western Civilization of their day; and their over- 
whelming guilt was a salutarily terrifying reminder of the truth that 
Civilization was no permanent transfiguration of the essence of Human 
Nature, but was merely a brittle ‘cake of custom”? precariously plastered 
over the crater of a live spiritual volcano, where it was at the mercy of 

eruptions of Original Sin. In the casting up of the Western 
final account, it was conceivable, no doubt, that these particular 
English, American, Spanish, Portuguese, and German entries on the 
debit side might be more than balanced by other entries to Western 
Man's credit; but it could already be forecast that the eventual summing- 
up would give no warrant for the pharisaical complacency to which 
Modern Western Man had been rone specially during the quarter of 
a millennium between the end of the Modern Western Wars of Religion 
and the outbreak of the First World War. 

‘The tragic outcome of the encounter between the Western World and 
Jewry—a tragedy which eventually numbered the Palestinian Arabs 
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among its innocent victims—was the consequence of an interplay be- 
tween Original Sin and a particular conjunction of social circumstances, 
and the first step towards an understanding of the tragedy was to in- 
quire how far these circumstances accounted for it. 

Jewry, in the form in which it collided with Western Christendom, 
was certainly an exceptional social phenomenon, but it was also certainly 
not unique. Jewry was exceptional in being a fossilized relic of a civiliza- 
tion that was extinct in every other shape. The Syriac parochial state of 
Judah, from which Jewry was derived, had been one of a number of 
Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaean, and Philistine communities into which 
a Syriac Society had articulated itself in its growth stage; but, whereas 
Judah's sister communities, including her next-of-kin, Israel, had lost 
their identity, as well as their statehood, as a result of fatal injuries which 
the Syriac Society had sustained from successive collisions with its 
Babylonic and Hellenic neighbours, the same challenges had stimulated 
the Jews to create for themselves a new mode of corporate existence in 
which they managed to survive the loss of their state and their country 
by preserving their identity as a diasporà among an alien majority 
and under alien rule. This exceptionally successful Jewish reaction to 
a challenge to which most Syriac communities had succumbed was 
not, however, unique; for the Jewish diasporà in the Islamic and the 
Christian World had an historical counterpart in the Parsee diaspora 
in India, which was another fossilized relic of the same extinct Syriac 
Society. 

"The Parsees were survivors of Iranian converts to the Syriac Civiliza- 
tion who had given the Syriac Society a universal state in the shape of 
the Achaemenian Empire; the Parsee, like the Jewish, community was 
the monument of a victorious will to outlive the loss of state and country; 
and the Parsees, too, had suffered this loss as a result of successive 
collisions between the Syriac World and neighbouring societies. Like 
the Jews during the three centuries ending in A.D. 135, the Parsees" 
Zoroastrian Iranian foreithere had escriffed themseives in an un- 
‘successful attempt to eject an intrusive Hellenism by force from a 
‘conquered Syriac World; and the penalty for failure, which had been 
inflicted on the Jews in the first and second centuries of the Christian 
Era by the Hellenic Civilization’s Roman champions, had been inflicted 
on the Zoroastrian Iranians in the seventh century by Primitive Muslim 
Arab barbarian invaders of the Roman and Sasanian empires who were 
‘completing the Zoroastrian Iranians’ uncompleted task by liberating the 
Syriac World west of the Euphrates from an Hellenic ascendancy that 
by this date had persisted there for nearly a thousand years. In these 
similar crises in their history the Jews and the Parsces had preserved 
their identity by the same creative feat of improvising new institu- 
tions and specializing in new activities. They had found in the elaboration 
of their heritage of religious law a new social cement to replace a political 
bond that had perished with their state, and they had survived the 
disastrous economic consequences of being uprooted from the land of 
their fathers by developing, in the land of their exile, a special skill in 

1 For this phenomenon of “fosslization’, ee I. i. 35, st, and 90-92. 
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commerce and other urban business in lieu of a husbandry which these. 
landless refugees were no longer able to pursue.t 

Nor were these Jewish and Parsee diasporis the only fossils that an 
extinct Syriac Society had left behind it; for, before the Primitive Muslim 
Arabs succeeded in carrying out the task of ejecting Hellenism in which 
the Jews and the Zoroastrians had failed, a second series of abortive 
attempts to attain the same objective had been made by champions of a 
submerged Syriac Society within the bosom of the Christian Church; 
this second unsuccessful Syriac counter-offensive in its turn had precipi- 


been uprooted from the soil had succeeded in surviving through a com- 
bination of ecclesiastical discipline with business enterprise. In the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom under an alien Ottoman régime, a 
subjugated Greek Orthodox Christian community had been partially 
uprooted from the soil, and these Greek Orthodox Christian déracinés 
had responded to this ordeal by accommodating themselves to changes in 
their economic activities and their social organization on lines which 
carried them far along the road towards becoming a diasporà of the same 
type asthe Gregorian Armenian, Jacobite Syrian, and Coptic Egyptian 

onophysites and the pre-Christian stratum of Syriac ‘fossils’ repre- 
sented by the Jews and the Parsces. 

Indeed, the millet system of the Ottoman Empire? was merely a 
systematically organized version of a communal structure of society 
which had grown up spontaneously in the Syriac World after the Syriac 
peoples had been inextricably intermingled with one another by the 
malice of an Assyrian militarism that had not been content to pulverize 
its victims but had scattered the survivors abroad in order to make sure 
that they should never find achance of retrieving their political fortunes, 
‘The consequent rearticulation of Society into a network of geographically 
intermingled oecumenical communities in place of a patchwork of geo- 

phicaliy segregated parochial states had been inherited from the 
Eric S iety by its Iranic and Arabic Muslim successors and had 
subsequently been imposed by ‘Osmanli Iranic Muslim empire-builders 
‘on a prostrate Orthodox Christendom which they had subjugated by the 
employment of Assyrian methods of barbarism, 

Ta dis historical perspective it is manifest that the Jewish diasporà 
encountered by a Western Christendom, so far from being a unique 
social phenomenon, was one a number of surviving representa- 
tives of a long established and widely distributed species of community. 
This species had come to be the standard type in the Syriac World after 
the culminating paroxysm of Assyrian militarism; it had always been the 

1 For examples of the stimulus of penalizstions on the economic and other plane, 
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standard type in the two Islamic societies that were the Syriac Society's 
offspring, and it had also been the standard type in the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom during the period of the Ottoman régime. The 
area over which the Jewish diasporà had spread itself included, of 
the domains of the Islamic societies as well as those of the 
Christendoms, and, if we think of this area as being the oecumenical 
domain of the Jewish ‘millet’ and look at it, through Jewish eyes, as a 
unity, we shall perceive that—at least in the Early Modern Age, before 
the Ottoman Orthodox Christians had transferred their cultural 
allegiance from their ‘Osmanli masters to their Western neighbours— 
the millet system which was exemplified in the social organization of the 
Jewish diasporà was the standard type of social structure in three out of the 
five provinces of Jewry’s empire. Of the remaining two provinces we can 
leave the Russian lox Christian province out of the reckoning; for 
there were hardly any Jews in Russian Orthodox Christendom outside 
‘che Jewish Pale’ of the Russian Empire, and, while it was true that a 
majority of the Jewish population of the World was concentrated in ‘the 
le’ before its devastation in the first and second world wars, the Pale had 
to bereckoned as falling within the Western and not the Russian Christian 
province of a Jewish Oikoumené, since the Jewish diasporà in the Pale had 
originated in Western Christendom and had drifted into this originally 
Russian territory! in the wake of medieval Polish and Lithuanian Western 
Christian conquerors. In effect, therefore, the millet system of social 
organization was the rule in three out of four effectively occupied 
inces of Jewry's oecumenical empire, and was exceptional in the 

festern Christian province alone. 

‘This conclusion raises the question whether the peculiar social setting 
of the tragic encounter between Jewry and Western Christendom may 
not be found to consist in peculiarities on the Western at least as much 
as on the Jewish side; and, when we put this question, we can see that 
the course of Western history was indeed peculiar in at least three 
respecta that are all relevant tothe history of Jewish-Occidental relations, 
In the first place the Western Society articulated itself into a patchwork 
of geographically segregated communities each occupying exclusively a 
separate local territory of its own, instead of articulating itself into a net- 
work of geographically intermingled communities on the pattern prevail- 
ing inthe other provinces of the Jewish World. Inthe second place the 

stern Society transformed itself in the course of its history from an 
ultra-rural society of peasants and landlords? into an ultra-urban society 
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of artisans and bourgeois. In the third place this nationalist-minded and 
middle-class-minded latter-day Western Society emerged surprisingly and 
suddenly tthe close ofthe fifteenth century of the Christian Era, fem the 
relative obscurity of the medieval chapter of its history and came rapidly 
to overshadow all the rest of the traversable and habitable surface of the 
planet. Each of these three peculiar features of Western life and history 
madeits effect on the fortunes of that unlucky fraction of a Jewish diasporà 
that happened to have wandered into this Western Ultima Thule ofa pre- 
da Gaman World whose centre-point was, not Portugal, but Farghinah, 


The Persecution of the Peninsular Jews under a Visigothic Catholic 
Christian Régime 
‘The inner connexion between Antisemitism and the Western Christian 
ideal of a homogeneous community embracing all the inhabitants of a 
particular territory reveals itself clearly in the history of the Jewish 
di: rà in the Iberian Peninsula. 
ugh the ideal of homogeneity was inherited by Western Christen- 
dom from a converted Hellenic World whose inhabitants had latterly 
come to be uniformly Roman in their political status and uniformly 
Christian in their religion, apart from the Jew," the conquest of the 
lion's share of a dissolving Catholic Christian Roman Empire’s western 
provinces by Arian Christian Teutonic barbarian war-bands reopened 
the question of a nascent Western Society's future social structure by 
introducing the germs of a millet system into it. The conquerors 
cherished their Teutonic communal law and their Arian communal 
religion as distinctive badges which served, to mark them off from their 
hard 


Cat 
a istinction between freemen and slaves, which had 
been softened by a vein of humanity in the Roman Law of the Imperial 
Age. In the Roman Empire’s Teutonic barbarian successor-states the 
servile element in the population came to be marked off from the free 
Clement more sharply than before, through changes for the worse in both 
their treatment and their status.’ Here were the rudiments of a society 
articulated along horizontal instead of vertical lines into geographically 
intermingled but socially segregated communities on the millet pattern. 
Ina society of this structure a Jewish diaspora would not strike a jarring 
note; and in fact there is no evidence of any serious collision between, 
the Jewish diaspora in the Iberian Peninsula and the successor-state of 
the Roman Empire that had been established there by the Visigoths so 
long as the Western Christian body social in the Visigothic dominions 
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continued to be internally articulated on horizontal lines into a Gothic 
Arian millet and a Roman Catholic millet that was sharply divided in 
its turn into a free and a servile social stratum. 

In the course of the sixth and seventh centuries, however, the gulf 
between the slave and the free community in Visigothia was diminished, 
and the gulf between the Roman and the Gothic community was coms 
pletely bridged, by the cumulative results of a series of local measures! 
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and more thoroughly unified Christian people and a consequently more 
and more conspicuously peculiar Jewish millet. The accentuation of this 
tension is registered in a series of anti-Jewish enactments of a Judaically 
fanatical ferocity? that presents a painful contrast to the simultaneously 
increasing humanity of the contemporary legislation for protecting slaves 
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against their masters! and pauperes against potentiores. “The maltreat- 
ment of the Jews in the Visigothic Kingdom was the unfortunate result 
of the union between Church and State,* 
‘Though the wealth of the Peninsular Jews and the venality of their 
Christian oppressors made the anti-Jewish policy of the Visigothic 
om ‘ridiculously ineffective,* it is not surprising that the 
Visigothic Crown's Jewish subjects should have retorted to Egica's 
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legislation. iring with their co-religionists in North-West Africa 
pei ege bas of the Abs The detection of the con- 
spiracy by the Visigothic government in A.D. 694° and the consequent 
reprisals? neither gave the Peninsular Jews the coup de grdce nor saved 
the Visigothic Kingdom from destruction after the Arabs’ hands had 
been freed for a farther westward advance by their definitive conquest 
of Carthage from her Roman defenders in A.D. 698; and the Peninsular 
Jews survived to see their intuition justified by five hundred years’ 
experience of a Muslim régime (vigebat A.D. 711-1212) under which 
an autonomous diasporà was not a peculiar people. 


‘The Respite for the Peninsular Jews under Andalusian and Ottoman Muslim. 
Régimes 


‘The social effect of the Arab conquest of the Iberian Peninsula was 
indeed to make the Jewish community at home there again by re- 
establishing the horizontally articulated structure of society that had 
prevailed there before the conversion of the Visigoths from Arian to 

tholic Christianity. The metropolitan territory of the Umayyad Arab 
Caliphate was Syria, where the millet system of communal organization 
had been endemic since the Achaemenian Age; and, before the Primitive 
‘Muslim Arabs had broken through the Roman limes, this indigenous 
way of life had already reasserted itself in both Syria and Egypt. The 
fifth century of the Christian Era, which had seen the unity of the 
Christian society fractured in the western provinces of the Roman 
Empire by the imposition of an Arian ian ‘ascendancy’ on a 
Catholic Roman subject population, had seen it fractured simultaneously 
in the eastern provinces by the secession of a Monophysite Syriac sub- 
merged population from a Catholic Roman ‘ascendancy’; and, when in 
the seventh century this ‘Melchite’ régime, as it was nicknamed by the 
Imperialists’ disaffected Monophysite Christian subjects, was replaced 
by a Muslim barbarian ‘ascendancy’, the Umayyad Arab Muslim 
successor-state of the Roman Empire reproduced, point for point, the 
social structure of the Empires Teutonic Arian successor-states in 
the West before their annihilation or conversion.3 The Arab conquest 
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of the Iberian Peninsula brought the conquerors’ institutions in its 
train; and thus, after the Visigoths’ downfall in A.D. 711, the social 
organization of the Iberian Peninsula reverted to what it had been before 
the Visigoths’ conversion to Catholicism in a.D. 587. A Catholic Christian 
population again found itself subject to a barbarian ‘ascendancy’ with a 
distinctive communal religion and law of its own; and the substitution 
of Muslim Arabs for Arian Christian Goths in the top layer of a now 
again horizontally articulated society was wholly to the Peninsular Jews" 
advantage, since the Jewish survivors and the Arab liberators of a Syriac 
Society whose civilization was their common heritage were drawn to- 
‘wards one another by a cultural affinity of which there was no more than 
a trace in the relations between the Jews and the Arian Christians, 

‘The well-being enjoyed by the Jewish diasporà in the Peninsula under 
a Muslim régime did not outlive the Peninsular Muslim Power's collapse; 
for the Medieval Catholic Christian barbarian conquerors of the Andalu- 
sian Umayyad Caliphate's domain were dedicated to that ideal of a 

neous Catholic Christian commonwealth that had governed the 
policy of the Visigothic barbarian successor-state of the Roman Empi 
during the years A.D. 587-711, and, unlike seventh-century Visigothia, 
fifteenth-century Spain and Portugal conscientiously carried this fanati- 
cal policy of Gleichschaltung into effect. Between A.D. 1391 and A.D. 1497 
the Jewish diasporà in the Peninsula was compelled either to go into 
exile or to profess conversion to Catholic Christianity.* 

In the extremity to which they were thus reduced by the abrogation 
of the millet system in a province of Dar-al-Islim that had been annexed 
to a Medieval Western Christendom, some of the Peninsular Jews were 
saved by being given asylum in an Orthodox Christian World where the 
millet system had recently been introduced by Ottoman Muslim con- 

juerors,? In the commercial centres of an oecumenical empire in which 
rest of Society was organized on the same communal lines, a refugee 
Peninsular Jewish diaspora enjoyed a further spell of well-being? until 
some four centuries after their transplantation, Rumelia, where the social 
climate had been genial for the Jews in the heyday of the Ottoman 
jme, was overtaken by the inclement social conditions that had 
already frozen the Jews out of the Iberian Peninsula. The Salonican 
Sephardim were threatened with catastrophe when the non-Jewish 
milles of the Ottoman Empire, including eventually the ci-devant 
Muslim ‘ascendancy’ itself, became converts to the political ideology of 
the Western World in the virulently extreme form of Modern Western 
Nationalism.+ 


The Causes of the Western Christians Il-treatment of the Jews 


‘The amenity of being a normal, not a peculiar, social phenomenon was 
not the only benefit accruing to an autonomous Jewish diaspora under 
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‘Muslim rule, In Dir-al-Islim the Jews’ liberty to live their communal 
life in their own way was not precariously dependent on a fortunate 
absence of friction thanks to the congruity of this way of life with the 
Islamic social environment; it was positively guaranteed by stipulations 
of the Islamic Law. The Prophet Muhammad himself had expressly laid 
it down in the Qur'an that Jews and Christians were to be allowed to go 
on practising their own religions under the protection of the Islamic 
state if they submitted to Muslim rule and agreed to pay a differential 
tax;! and, on the morrow of the Peninsular Jews’ settlement in the 
Ottoman Empire, these texts of Islamic holy writ had duly saved the 
lives of the Ottoman Pädishāh’s Christian subjects when their citation 
by the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, at the suggestion of 
the Sheykh-el-Islim, had deterred Sultan Selim I the Grim from taking 
a leaf out of their Spanish Catholic Majesties’ book by unlawfully con- 
fronting his non-Jewish ra'iyeh with the inhuman choice between con- 
version to Islam and death * 

‘This toleration of ‘the People of the Book’, which was secured de jure 
for Jews and Christians in Dir-al-Islim, was, of course, accorded de 
‘facto to Jews in Christendom as a rule;? and indeed it would have been 
‘almost prohibitively illogical and invidious for the adherents of a younger 
religion to proscribe the practice of an older religion which, accord 
10 the innovators’ own doctrine, had likewise been revealed to Ma 
by the One True God to prepare the way for the definitive revelation 
ich the younger religion claimed to embody By a fortunate chance! 
the toleration of the People of the Book’ had been expressly enjoined 
in the scriptures of an Islam whose adherents might otherwise perhaps 
have been tempted into intolerance by their religion's militant and 
domineering Conversely it might perhaps have been expected 
a priori that the absence of any corresponding injunction in the New 
‘Testament would have been more than made good by the gentle and 
unaggressive Ethos of Christianity, The New Testament had nothing to 
say about matters of public policy because the Primitive Christians, un- 
like the Primitive Muslims, were the submissive subjects and not the 
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masterful rulers of a state.! Why was it that the Christians, when they 
eventually came into political power, distinguished themselves so 
disadvantageously from their Muslim contemporaries by abusing this 
power in their behaviour towards the Jews? 

One reason was that in the New Testament the Gospel of Love was 
accompanied by a polemical attack on the Pharisees and was consum- 
mated by the story of the Passion of Christ; for these two particular 
ingredients in Christianity's holy writ could be taken by a latter-day 
Christian, who had the perverse will so to believe, as evidence that he was 
warranted by the New Testament itself in refusing to give the Jews the 
benefit of a Christian's general obligation to love and cherish his fellow 
human beings. In persuading the Roman authorities to put the founder 
of the Christian Church to death, the Jews in Christian eyes had come 
mitted a capital offence which was also an unspeakable impiety on the 
assumption that the Jews were grievously mistaken in rejecting the 
Christians! claim that the crucified Jesus was an incarnation of the God- 
head, Thus, by a tragically ironical peipeteia, a Passion which, according 
to the Christian Church’s theology, was a supreme act of self-sacrifice, 
willed, out of love for Mankind, by a God incarnate in a man who was a- 
Jew, could be taken by professing Christians as a justification for perse- 
cuting latter-day kinsmen of Jesus’ murderers who were consequently 
Einaeten of Jesus himself; and the animus abown by the Eangelata in 
recording a controversy between Jesus and the Pharisees which was a 
family quarrel within the bosom of Je ', and indeed within the bosom 
of Pharisaism itself, could incite Jesus’ latter-day Gentile adherents to 
condemn their professed Master’s own religion and community, root 
and branch. 

An historian, observing this deadly recoil on Jewish heads of the 
shedding of Jesus’ blood, might come to the cynical conclusion that, in 

ly submitting to be put to death, at his Jewish fellow countrymen's 
instigation, by the Roman authorities, Jesus had involuntarily done his 
own people immeasurably greater harm than they had subsequently 
suffered at Muhammad's Gentile hands when this militant prophet had 
provided for his landless Meccan followers at Medina by instigating the 
massacre and spoliation of the Jewish husbandmen in the Medinese 
oasis. To appear as the embarrassing victims of the Founder of Islam 
was a much less damaging entry in the record of a Jewish diasporà at the 
mercy of a Muslim or a Christian majority than to appear as the execrable 
murderers of the Founder of Christianity. And, after all, had not 
Muhammad made some considerable amends to the rest of Jewry for 
a crime committed by him against the single Jewish community of the 
Banu Qurayzah in the single oasis of Yathrib (trucidati A.D. 627) when, 
‘on the occasion of his subsequent conquest of the North Arabian Jewish 
oasis of Khaybar (captum a.D. 629), he had given Judaism an abiding 
legal guarantee of toleration under Muslim rule by a less maleficent 
exercise of the same political power that he had misused in dooming the 

Medinese Jews to destruction? 
However that might be, it was attested by History that the éthos of 

* On this point, see IIT iii. 465-72, 
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Christianity had mot availed to avert from the heads of the Jewish 
diaspora in Western Christendom the catastrophic effects of a provincial 
‘Western Christian political outlook in which a millet looked like an 
offensive anomaly. This peculiar inhospitality of Western Christendom 
to the Jewish strangers in its midst was aggravated by the peculiar 
course of Western Christendom’s economic and social development. 

‘The birthplace of the western Society was an outlying tract of the 
Hellenic World where the Hellenic Civilization had broken down at the 
turn of the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era because, on this 
recently and superficially Hellenized ground, the: urban culture of 
Hellenism had failed to strike root. The superstructure of urban life 
that had been erected in the western provinces of the Roman Empire on 
primitive agricultural foundations had proved to be an incubus instead 
Of a stimulas and, after this exotic Roman-built superstructure had 
collapsed under its own weight, the West sank back to the same low 
economic level at which it had lain before Hellenism had attempted to 
seed itself beyond the Appennines or across the Tyrrhene Sea. This 

liar economic handicap with which the Western Society started life 

two quences which, between them, were bound to make 
trouble In the Brat place a nascent Western Christendom was invaded 
by a Jewish diaspora from an urban Syriac World which found an open- 
ing for making a livelihood in the West by providing a rustic society 
with that minimum of commercial experience, skill, and organization 
without which even Ruritania could not live, but which Ruritania at that 
carly wage of ber development was incompetent to provide out of her 
‘own resources. In the second place the Western Christian Gentiles’ 
very ineptitude in business affairs inspired them with a compelling and 
abiding ambition to become their own Jews by mastering Jewry's arts— 
for their encounter with the Jewish diaspora, and the spectacle of the 
wealth and power that these aliens gained through the performance of 
an indispensable social service, was one of the experiences that made 
the Western Christians of the Dark Age aware of their economic back- 
wwardness and eager to overcome it. 

In the course of ages 2 more and more demonic concentration of 
Western Gentile will-power on this Jewish economic objective came to 
reap a sensational reward, By the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
even the East European rear-guard of the Western peoples’ column of 
route in their long march towards the goal of economic efficiency was 
going through a metamorphosis that had been achieved a thousand years. 
earlier by the North Italian and Flemish pioneers in a Western economic 
and social movement that might be called with equal appropriateness 
either ‘Judaization’ or ‘modernization’. In Western history the sign of 
the attainment of this social modernity was the emergence of a Gentile 
bourgeoisie whose field of economic enterprise was the same as the 
Jewish diaspori/s; and the advent in the West of this modern Gentile 

isie made for a quarrel there between Gentile and Jew by making 

the Jew seem superfiuous to the Gentile and the Gentile seem insatiable 

to the Jew. As soon as the Gentile felt that he was competent to do the 
1 See TII. fit 99-100, 2 See II, ü ag. 
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Jew's work, he coveted the Jew’s place for himself in addition to his 
‘own; and the Jew, on his side, was resentful at the prospect of being 
frozen out of kis orginal niche in an expanding Kesian oconoaait 
edie, At a stago at which agriculture had been the staple industry ofan 
infant Western Society, the Western Gentiles had taken advantage of a 
majority’s brute power of numbers to monopolize the ownership and 
occupation of the land and had profited doubly by that economic in- 
jusiceto the Jews when this penalized minority duly responding to the 
Challenge of penalization'- had made good the Western Society's most 
serious economic deficiency by making something of such modest 
opportunities for commerce as were to be found in a backward agrarian 
‘economy. And now the Western Gentiles were bent on driving out of the 
commercial as well as the agricultural field a Jewish diasporà which had 
done the Western World the twofold service of building the West's 
once exiguous commerce up into a lucrative business and thereby teach- 
ing their Gentile neighbours the tricks of a valuable trade. 


The Plot of the Yecish Tragedy in a Western Christendom 

‘This economic quarrel between Jews and Western Gentiles ran 
through three acts. In the first act—classically performed in seventh- 
century Visigothia—the Jews were as unpopular as they were indispens- 
able, buttheill-treatment which they incurred through their unpopularity 
was usually kept within bounds by the incapacity of their Gentile 
persecutors to fill their places. At this stage the worst that happened to 
the Jews as a rule was to be compelled to hand over to the Gentiles—by 
way of bribes, surtaxes, fines, and qther euphemisms for robbery—a 
substantial portion of the wealth that was perpetually accumulating in 
the Jews’ hands owing to the pre-eminence of their ability in the pursuits 
of trade and finance on which a Gentile majority had constrained them 
to concentrate their energies. The second act opened, in one Western 
country after another, as soon as a nascent Gentile’ bourgeoisie had 
acquired sufficient experience, skill, and capital of its own to feel itself 
capable of usurping the local Jews’ place; for at that stage—as was 
demonstrated not only in thirteenth-century England and in fifteenth- 
century Spain but in twentieth-century Poland and Hungary—the 
Gentile bourgeois might be tempted to use the power conferred 
numbers in order to rid themselves by force of long-established Jewis 
predecessors whom they might not have found it so easy to defeat in 
peaceful and honest economic competition. This second act—which 
as as discreditable to the Gentiles as it was tragic for the Jews—was 
followed by a third act in Western countries where the local representa- 
tives of a now well-established Gentile bourgeoisie had become such 
past masters in Jewish economic arts that their traditional fear of suc- 
Cumbing to Jewish competition no longer constrained them to forgo 
the economic advantage of re-enlisting Jewish ability in the service of 
their national economy. 

Modern Western countries in which the Gentile bourgeoisie had 
arrived at this degree of professional self-confidence found it to their 

? See IT. ä. 209. 
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interest to give political asylum and economic opportunity to Jewish 
outcasts cen echnomieally more backward Westen countrica that were 
Still in the violently anti-Jewish second stage of Western relations with 
Jewry. In this spirit the Tuscan Government allowed crypto-Jewish 
refugees from Spain and Portugal to settle at Leghorn in and after A.D. 
1593; Holland had already opened her doors to Portuguese crypto- 
Jewish refugees since a.n. 157932 and England, which in the seven- 
teenth century was following hard on Holland's heels in a race for 
primacy in the West's now world-wide trade, ventured from A.D. 1655 
onwards to readmit a Jewish diaspora which she had expelled in aD. 
1290 when a nascent Gentile English bourgeoisie had been ruthlessly 
elbowing its way into Jewry's ancient preserves, 


A Mirage of Enfranchisement 

‘The economic enfranchisement of the Jews which followed the 
Modern Western Gentile bourgeoisie's attainment of its own economic 
maturity was accompanied by a social and political enfranchisement 
which was a consequence of the contemy religious and ideological 
revolutions in Western Christendom. The outbreak of the Protestant 
Reformation early in the sixteenth century broke the united Christian 
front with which the Jewish diasporà in the West had been faced since 
the conversion to Catholicism of the last surviving local Arian 'ascen- 
dancy' towards the end of the seventh century; and, though the modern 
fracture in the Western body ecclesiastic conformed to the peculiar 
structure of the Western Society in breaking on vertical and not on 
horizontal lines, it nevertheless brought the Jewish diaspora substantial 
relief. In seventeenth-century Holland and England, for example, the 
Jews were given a welcome not only because they had become useful 
partners instead of formidable competitors in a competent local Gentile 

yurgeoisie’s eyes but also because they were the victims of these 
Protestant Christians’ Catholic Christian enemies. And, when, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, the Catholic and Protestant peoples 
of a Gentile Western World tacitly agreed to drop the religious bone of 
contention which had been at least the ostensible object of their Wars of 
Religion, the re-establishment of peace between previously contending 
Christian sects this time brought the Jews a further measure of reli 
from Christian pressure instead of the turn of the screw which the Jews 
had experienced in Visigothia after the ending of the feud there between 
Arian and Catholic Christians in A.D. 587. 

+ See IL ji 244. In planting Peninsular Jewi Leghorn the Floreatines 
were moved by she sane combination of earch politia cSeldenntong dut ad 
‘ready fed the “Osea to plant them in Constantinople and Salonis. The Osmania 
‘wanted these Jewish immigrants to take the bread out of the mouths of ther Greek 
‘ive; the Porentines wanted the Jewish vete at Leghorn to tie Ie out of the 
Sous ofthe Pisana, whom the Floreatines nd finally conquered and crushed in a.D 
1509. The Florentine conquerors of Pia, like the Ottoman conquerors of Rumela 
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heart; and a 
the cause anc 
religious fanati 
inevitably had its effect on the traditional attitude of the Christian 
towards the Jew. The diversion of Gentile hearts and minds from applied 
theology to applied science towards the close of the seventeenth century 
‘was duly followed at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
by the offical emancipation of the Jews on the social and the political as 
well as the economic plane. On the European Continent this beneficent 
ctical application of the Ideas of 1775 and 1789 was propagated from 
utionary France into Germany and Italy by the Napoleonic 
Empire; in the New World it was propagated by the revolutions in 
which the American colonies of Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal 
successively achieved their independence. By A.D. 1914 the official 
emancipation of the Jews on all planes of human activity was a long 
since accomplished cin all provinces of the, Modern Western Worl 
outside the former territories of the extinct United Kingdom of Poland- 
Lithuania—which, except for Poznan, West Prussia, and Galicia, had 
been included since A.D, 1815 in ‘the Jewish Pale’ of the Russian 


Empire. 

"Thus, on the eve of the First World War, ‘the Jewish problem’ in the 
Western World might have been thought to have found a solution in 
a fusion of the Jewish and Christian communities with one another 
through a union that had been a voluntary act on both sides instead of 
having been imposed forcibly on the weaker by the stronger party Ina 

is and secular Modern Western Society in which the now all- 
important feld of busines activity ad been reopened tothe Jews on 
equal terms with the Gentiles, while Religion had sunk into being a 
matter of secondary importance or no importance at all, why should not 
the individual Jew become socially uniform with the individual Gentile 
by evolving into a Western bourgeois of the Jewish religious denomina- 
tion or of no religious belief or allegiance of any kind? In the Western 
‘World in the course of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era the 

of assimilation on this basis did in fact go very far, and it was 
Conceivable that it might have ended in a complete obliteration of the 
historic communal distinction between Jews and Western Christians if 
the process had not been cut short through the sudden and unexpected 
seizure of the Western World by a fresh paroxysm of trouble as severe 
as the previous bout from which it had emerged towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. Nineteenth-century Western hopes of solving 

? See V. vi. 315-16. 
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the Jewish problem, like nineteenth-century Western hopes of abolish- 
ing the institution of War, proved in retrospect! to have been a delusion; 
and a tragedy which had momentarily looked as if it were a play in three. 
gets then entered on a fourth act which was more horrifying than any of 
its three predecessors and which afforded no glimpse of any prospect of 


‘The Fate of the European Jews and the Palestinian Arabs, A.D. 1933-48 


‘The peculiar horror of this fourth act lay in the unprecedented wicked- 
ness of the malefactors and unprecedented sufferings of both innocent 
Jewish victims and an innocent Arab third party. 

On the Gentile actors’ side the German persecution of the Jews in 
Continental Europe in the years A.D, 1933-45 was far more shocking 
than the Spanish and Portuguese persecution of the Jews in the Iberian 
Peninsula in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. While both persecu- 
tions had been prompted by economic motives that had been given a less 
disreputable and less self-interested appearance by being cloaked under 
a show of idealism, the medieval Peninsular Christians" ion of 
Zeal for their religion was not so insincere as the modern German Neo- 
Pagans’ profession of zeal for the idolatrous worship of their tribe—as 
‘was shown by the fact that the Spaniards and Portuguese did genuinely 
enfranchise any Jews who conformed to the practice of Western 
Christianity, whereas the German National Socialists’ racial tribalism 


left a Jew no avenue of escape from being the ‘non-Aryan’ that Nature 
was alleged to have made him. The medieval Iberian Christians, again, 
were naively practising their traditional religion to their be- 
nighted understanding of its whereas 

‘Nazis had deliberately repudiated the humanitarianism 

the cardinal virtue in the moral code of a post-Christian Modern 


Western Enlightenment. 
The full measure of the Nazis! depravity is not given in the bare 
statistical statement—appalling though these figures are—that, within 
a period of no more than twelve years, they reduced the Jewish popula- 
tion of Continental Europe, west of the Soviet Union, from about. s 
million to about 1j million? by a process of mass-extermination whi 
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ing to The Jewish Year Book, 2947 (London 1948, Jewish Chronicle), pp. 298-9, the 
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was so unprecedentedly systematic and cold-blooded that the new word 
‘genocide’ had to be coined to describe what was in effect a new crime. 
dn the operation of the destructor lans in which the Nazis’ victims 
‘were asphyxiated, the maniacal sadism of the men and women in com- 
mand was less appalling than the criminal docility of the hundreds and. 
‘thousands of subordinates who duly carried out their monstrous instruc- 
tions, and the moral cowardice of the German public, who took good 
care to avoid acquainting themselves with the atrocities that their hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers, andeventtheirsisters, wives, and daughters, were 
committing in their name. The moral nadir to which German souls sank 
under the Nazi dispensation is revealed, not only in these murders and 
physical tortures that were perpetrated by German hands, but also in 
the odious precept and example through which and masters 
who were shamefully betraying their trust taught Gentile German 
school-children to make life unbearable for their Jewish schoolfellows 
by the industrious infliction of studied unkindness, 

‘This moral downfall of one of the leading nations of a Modern Western 
‘World in the second quarter of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era shook the foundations of the régime of secular enlightenment on 
which the West had been subsisting for a quarter of a millennium. It 
showed that the gain won by discarding a Judaic Christian fanaticism in 
the reaction against the savagery of the Early Modern Western Wars of. 
Religion had been outweighed by the loss suffered through the simultan- 
cous smothering of a likewise Judaic Christian love. After this modern 
German exhibition of the volcanic potentialities of an undomesticated 
Original Sin, it was impossible to retain Modern Western Man's latter- 
day dogmatic belief in the inevitable progress of a secularized Western 
Civilization and in the self-perfectibility of a graceless Human Nature, 
But the Nazi Gentiles! fall was less tragic than the Zionist Jews’, On the 
‘morrow of a persecution in Europe in which they had been the victims 
of the worst atrocities ever known to have been suffered by Jews or 
indeed by any other human beings, the Jews’ immediate reaction to their 
own experience was to become persecutors in their turn for the first 
time since a.D. 135—and this at the first opportunity that had since arisen 
for them to inflict on other human beings who had done the Jews no 
injury, but who happened to be weaker than they were, some of the 
‘wrongs and sufferings that had been inflicted on the Jews by their 
many successive Western Gentile persecutors during the intervening 
seventeen centuries. In A.D. 1948 some 684,000 out of some 859,000 
Arab inhabitants of the territory in Palestine which the Zionist Jews 
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conquered by force of arme in that year Jost their homes and property 
ierk «displaced persons’ à 

Pte heinouaneas of nv te measured by the degree to which the 
sinner is sinning against tho light that God has vouchsafed to him, the 
Jews had even less excuse in a.D. 1948 for evicting Palestinian Arabs from 
their homes than Nebuchadnezzar and Titus and Hadrian and the 
anish and Portuguese Inquisition had had for uprooting, persecuting, 

Papere Jews in Palestine and elsewhere at divers times in the 


1 The figure 89,000 in the estimate of the total non-Jewish population, on the yist 
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standing to the German National Socialiste! account might be, not. 

that they had exterminated a majority of the Western Jews, but that 
they had caused the surviving remnant of Jewry to stumble. The Jews 
in Europe in AD. 1933-45 had been the vicarious victims of the Germans’ 
resentment over their military defeat at the hands of their Western 
fellow Gentiles in the war of A.D. 194-18; the Arabs in Palestine in A.D. 
1948 became in their turn the vicarious victims of the European Jews 
ion over the ‘genocide’ committed upon them by their Gentile 
fellow Westerners in A.D. 1933-45. This impulse to become a party to 
the guilt of a stronger neighbour | on an innocent weaker 


neighbour the very sufferings that the original victim had experienced 
at his stronger neighbour's hands was perhaps the most perverse of all 
the base propensities of Human Nature;' for it was a wanton endeavour 
to keep in perpetual motion the sorrowful wheel of Karma to which 
Adam-Ixion was bound and from which only Love and Mercy could 
ever release him, 

The tidal wave that overwhelmed the Palestinian Arabs in A.D. 1948 
was a backwash from an upheaval in the relations between Gentiles and 
Jews in Western longitudes beyond the Palestinian Arabs’ horizon;? and 
its catastrophic effect on these innocent strangers’ fortunes was a conse- 
quence of the third of the three peculiarities that have been attributed 
in an earlier passage of this chapter to the Modern Western Civilization + 
Ina Modern Western Society that had come to overshadow all the rest of 
Mankind, even an imperfectly and precariously emancipated Jewish 
diaspora in the West had become a power in the World through becom- 
ing an effective force in the political life of potent Western countries; 
and, in consequence, the West's unsolved domestic Jewish problem had 
become fraught with perils for non-Western and non-Jewish peoples 
who had nothing to do with this Western problem except for being in 
the Westerners’ power. The contemporary unsolved domestic Jewish 
problem of the Islamic World in the Yaman and the Maghrib was 
‘without effect on the fortunes of any third party because in the twentieth 
century the Islamic Society was impotent to discharge its own debts at 
any third party's expense; but in that age there was no power on Earth 
strong enough to say nay to the Western Society when the Western 
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victors in the War of A.D. 1939-45 chose to compensate the Western 
Jews for the crimes committed against them by a defeated Western 
belligerent at the expense, not of the guilty West, but of an innocent 
non-Western people. In its im to resist this injustice the rest of 
‘Mankind could only marvel at Western Man’s attempt to obtain absolu- 
tion for a Western sin by imposing a proportionate penance on strangers 
‘who were not implicated in the guilt. 
Causes of the Failure of Enfranchisement 

"This fourth act of the drama in which the Modern West and Jewry 
were the dramatis personae was indeed in all respects so disconcertingly 

ic that the historian cannot refrain from seeking to discover the 

points at which an apparently promising third act had gone wrong. 

‘One vulnerable point was, of course, the survival of a psychological 
barrier between Western Gentiles and Jews after the juridical barrier 
between them had been offically removed. In a nineteenth-century 
soi-disant Liberal Western World there was still an invisible ghetto with- 
in which the Western Gentile continued to confine the Jew, and the 
Jew, on his side, continued to segregate himself from the Western 
Gentile. The nominally emancipated Jew found himself still being 
excluded—unavowedly yet effectually—from social opportunities and 
amenities by Bis Gentile profesed fellow members in an officially 
united society, while the Gentile found himself still faced by a free- 
masonry—likewise as effectual as it was unavowed—among Jews who 
were eager to claim, without being willing to accord, the benefits that 
ought to have accrued equally to all members of both these two ci-devant 
millets as a result of their official Gleichschaltung. In fact, either party 
continued to observe a double standard of behaviour—a higher standard 
for dealing with members of its own crypto-community and a lower 
standard for dealing with nominal fellow citizens on the other side of a 
supposedly no longer existent social pale—and this new coat of hypo- 
crisy embalming the old vice of inequity made either party more con- 
temptible, as well as less formidable, in the other's eyes and thereby 
made the situation more exasperating, as well as less onerous, for both 
parties 

‘This immediate aftermath of Jewish emancipation in the West was 
ironically disappointing; and, though a substantial improvement in 
relations had in fact nevertheless been secured, the precariousness of 
this was revealed by the recrudescence of Antisemitism in a nineteenth- 
century and a twentieth-century Western World wherever there was any 
appreciably rapid increase in the numerical ratio of the Jewish to the 

tile ingredient in the local population. This tendency was discernible 

by the year A.D. 1914 in London and in New York as a result of Jewish 
immigration since a.D. 188r from the former dominions of the extinct. 
United Kingdom of Poland-Lithuania under pressure of Russian- 
instigated persecution; and after A.D. 1918 it became virulent in 
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German Austria and the German Reich as a result of further Jewish 
immigration from Galicia, ‘Congress Poland’, and the more easterly 
provinces of ‘the Pale’ during the First World War." 

These symptoms revealed a state of affairs that was not only dis- 
appointing but dangerous, yet a warrantable disappointment and 
apprehension gave no reasonable grounds for despondency; for it was 
one of the well-recognized limitations of Human Nature that human 
souls should take time in adjusting themselves emotionally to innova- 
tions which the Reason had endorsed by a stroke of the legislator’s pen; 
and, if the Jewish problem in the Western World could have been in- 
sulated from its contemporary Western ideological setting, Time would 
have been on the side of an eventual solution of the problem de facto 
‘when once it had been solved de jure—as was shown by the 
increase in the frequency of inteninarriage between Western Gentiles and 
Jews, which was an approximate current index of the progress towards 
a de facto solution that was being achieved. Unhappily this beneficent 
process of assimilation between individual Western Gentiles and Jews, 
which offered the best hope of a solution of the Jewish problem in the 
peculiar ideological environment of the Western social tradition, was 
overtaken and upset by the eruption of a Modern Western Nationalism 
and by the social devastation which this ideological catastrophe brought 
in its train, 

Modern Western Nationalism attacked the Jewish diasporà in the 
Western World on two flanks simultaneously. Tt led the Western Jews 
by its attractiveness and at the same time drove them by its pressure to 
invent a Jewish nationalism alla Franca* which might be described as a 
collective form of Westernization in contrast to the individual form 
associated with a pre-nationalistic Liberal Western dispensation.? Like 
the Westernizing ideal of turning the individual Jew into a Western 
bourgeois of Jewish religion, the alternative Westernizing ideal of turn- 
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ing the oecumenical Jewish millet into a parochial nation (concentrated, 

'estern-fashion, within the frontiers of a national territory with an 
exclusively and homogeneously Jewish population) was evidence that 
the emancipation of a Western Jewry in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era had been genuine enough to expose the Western Jews, for 
the first time in the history of their relations with their Gentile neigh- 
bours, to the influence of current Western ideas and ideals, At the same 
time, Zionism, on the testimony of Theodor Heral himself, was also 
evidence of an anxiety, in nineteenth-century Western Jewish souls, 
Jest the avenue of individual assimilation, which had previously been 
opened up to Western Jews by the advent of a Modern Western Gentil 
Liberalism, might be closed to them again by the onset of a Modern 
Gentile Nationalism that was treading hard on Liberalism's heels," 

"The last quarter of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era wit- 
nessed a recrudescence of Antisemitism in the Western World that was 
a5 ominous as it was unexpected. In point of numbers the greatest blow 
dealt to a Western Jewry in this generation was the instigation of 
pogroms in ‘the Pale" by a Russian Tsardom in extremis which resorted 
to this base expedient in and after a.b. 188^ in the futile hope of diverting 
the hostility of its Gentile subjects from its own head on to the heads of 
their Jewish neighbours.) Yet this fresh outbreak of persecution in the 
backward eastern fringes of the Western World on the initiative of a 
non-Western régime was not so alarming a portent as the contemporary 
qragiom in Germany and Prance. Tha fert explosion of Antietam, 
in a latter-day Germany (raeviebat A.D. 1873-96) was a flash in the pan.* 
The Dreyfus Affair (saevicbat A.D. 1894-1906), to which a Liberal France 
succumbed in the hour of her demoralization after her defeat by Germany 
in A.D. 1870-1, was more deeply disturbing? The spectacle of anti- 
Jewish demonstrations in Paris at the time when the battle over the 
Dreyfus case was being fought out in France was the experience that. 
converted the Austrian Jewish journalist Theodor Herzl from being an 
ardent assimilationist into becoming the Apostle of Zionism.* 

Itis perhaps no accident thatanineteenth-century Jewish Zionism and 
a twentieth-century German Neo-Antisemitism should have arisen 
successively in the same geographical zone of the Western World, and 
that this locus should have been the German-speaking territories of the 
‘Austrian Empire just west of the domains of the Hungarian Crown of 
St. Stephen and the former United Kingdom of Poland-Lithuania, 
This Austrian zone lay sufficiently far to the west for its Jewish inhabi- 
tants to be subject to infection by current Western ideologies—including 
Nationalism as wells Liberalism—ina Modern Western Liberal Age, and 
sufficiently far to the east for its Gentile inhabitants to be no less subject 
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to infection by pre-Liberal Western ideologies still persistis 
backward Gentile populations of the adjoining 
Liberalism farther west; and the notion that the Western Jews might 
win for themselves, by adopting Western Nationalism, an asylum which 
they might prove not to have secured through a conversion to Western 
Liberalism would naturally present itself to the minds of Austrian 
Jews whose nineteenth-century status of individual emancipation was 
threatened by the simultaneous onsets of a Modern Gentile Nationalism. 
from Western Europe and a Medieval Gentile Antisemitism from ‘the 
Pale’ 

Inherent Consequences of the Captivation of the a Modern Western 
Gane Natali S 

{A Modern Wener Gentil Nationalism, with its medieval objective 
of self-imposed ghettos for all peoples, was an exaggeration, amounting 
fo a caricature, of the treditional Wesen ideal of the homogeneous 
single-community parochial state; but, in this archaistic Modern 
‘Western ideology’s North American and West European birthplaces, 
its devastating effects were mitigated by the circumstance that in 
countries Nationalism was virtually a consecration of the existing state of 
the map, In France and other Western countries on both shores of the 
Atlantic towards the close of the eighteenth century, the populations 
actually were distributed in locally homogeneous blocks approximately 
corresponding to the territories of existing sovereign states; and, though, 
as the mania of Nationalism progressively travelled eastwards—infecting 
first the eastern parts of the Western World and thereafter the domains 
of divers living non-Western societies—it was successively attacking 
countries wher the contemporary cartographical facts were more and 
more sharply at variance with the nationalistic ideal, it was not till it 
attacked the Western Jewish diaspora that it came to affect a community 
whose contemporary geographical distribution and political allegiance 
afforded Nationalism no vestige whatsoever of a basis in the realm of 
existing facts. 

‘The alien converts to this Modern Western Nationalism whose pre- 
dicament came nearest to being like that of the Jews were the Armenians; 
yet even the Armenians differed from the Jews in having continuously 
preserved, into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, a remnant of an 
ancestral territory in which they were still the local cultivators of the 
soil. While the latter-day Jewish and Armenian diasporàs were remark- 
ably similar to one another in geographical distribution, economic 
occupation, communal organization, and psychological attitude, there 
qus ho clement in a latter-day Jewry corresponding to the sutochthon- 
ous Armenian peasantry of Van, Erivan, and the Qarabagh; and, in the 
light of the consequences of the impact of Nationalism on the Armenians, 
this difference in the situation of the Armenian and the Jewish people in 
the twentieth century had a bearing on Jewry’s prospects, In the fortunes 


` The Antisemitic Cheistian-Social leader Karl Lueger was elected Burgomaster of 
‘Vienna in October 1895, and was allowed by the r Francis Joteph to assume. 
office in March 1897 alter he had been re-elected no less than four times against the 
Emperors veto— Parkes, op. cits p. 49- 
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of the Armenian diaspora the impact of Nationalism had spelled tragedy 
for the adoption of the Western ideal of Nationalism by an Armenian 
diasporà that was everywhere in a minority had threatened the non- 
‘Armenian majority among whom they were dispersed with the alter- 
native calamities of subjugation or eviction, and this menaced majority 
bad safeguarded its own future by the barbarous method of wiping the 
‘Armenian diaspora off the map in the successive massacres and deporta- 
tions of which the Armenians were the victims in the Ottoman Empire 
between A.D. 1896 and A.D. 1922. In this catastrophe which their conver- 
sion to Nationalism had brought upon them, the Armenian people were 
saved from complete extinction thanks to their having pr: ‘a parcel 
of territory in which they bad never ceased to constitute a majority of the 
local population; and the generation that saw the destruction of the 
Armenian diaspora in Tier sie saw the establishment of a miniature 
Armenian national state in shape of the Republic of Erivan within 
the framework of the Soviet Union. 

"This Armenian experience illustrated a simple law of Nationalism 
which was manifest to historians though it had been ignored by national- 
ists. The destructiveness of Nationalism was sah raia iate to the degree 
of the discrepancy between the ideal of Ni and the local state 
of existing geographical and political facts. Even in the ci-devant British 
colonies in North America, where the discrepancy was at a minimum 
at the date of the Revolutionary War, it was nevertheless sufficiently 
serious to make itself grievously felt in the expulsion of the United 
Empire Loyalists.! The enormously greater devastation caused by the 
impact of Nationalism on the Armenians was proportionate to the 
enormously greater degree of the discrepancy in that case. What was to 
be the outcome of the impact of Nationalism on the Jews, in whose case 
the discrepancy was at its maximum? By the time when Zionism was 
inaugurated in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, more than 
seventeen hundred years had passed since the last date at which there 
had been any territory continuously inhabited by a compact Jewish 
agricultural population corresponding to the Armenian peasantry in 
the neighbourhood of Erivan. The Jews had had no living homeland 
of the kind since A.D. 135, when the last roots of Jewry in Judaea had 
been pulled out of the soil by the Romans.* What practical applications 
of the Modern Western ideal of Nationalism were open to a people in 
this historical plight? 

* In sec Jou nationalists alla Franca had a choice between two 

Iternatives. ir objective of providing with a country which 
would be ‘as Jewish as England” was En could be attained either 
by colonizing some no-man's-land in ‘the great open spaces’, which had 
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been opened up through Western pioncering enterprise, or alternativel 
by supplanting the. le iab o do peri of Palestine as had 
been inhabited by Jews before A.D. 135. The second of these two alterna- 
tive possible programmes was beset with difficulties, moral as well as 
material. It required the eviction of an existing population which, by the 
year A.D. 1897, when Theodor Herzl inaugurated the Zionist Movement, 
must be reckoned to have been at home in Palestine for more than 
seventeen and a half centuries, since the most recent drastic change in 
the composition of the population of Palestine had taken place as far 
back as the morrow of the suppression, in A.D. 135," of the last Jewish 
insurrection against the Roman Imperial Government, when there had 
been a systematic colonization of the previously Jewish-inhabited dis- 
tres of Palestine by Gentile ster from other parts of the Roman 

ea 

Even if it were to be assumed—though this assumption would be un- 
warrantable—that the subsequent population included no elements that 
had been there before the second century of the Christian Era, this 
latter-day population’s tenancy of its Palestinian home would still have 
been longer, by at least a hundred years, than the previous tenancy of 
the same parts of Palestine by the Children of Israel and Judah—on 
the assumption that these too had not incorporated any elements from 
an earlier population—even at the longest reckoning of the interval 
between the entry of the Israelites in the course of a post-Minoan 
Völkerwanderung in the days of the New Empire of Egypt and the evic- 
tion of the Jews by the Romans in A.D. 70 and AD. 1353 A similar 
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eviction of the population by which Palestine was inhabited at the close 
of the nineteenth century, and by which it continued to be inhabited 
down to the year A.D. 1948, could be achieved only by an act of military 
aggression, at the existing population’s expense, such as had been co 
mitted by the wild tribesmen of Israel and Judah when they had origin- 
ally broken into Palestine from the Arabian Desert, and by the Minoan 
Philistines and Western Christian Crusaders when they had broken in 
from the Mediterranean seaboard. Such aggression would be militarily 
and politically difficult to commit so long as Palestine remained within 
the Ottoman Empire and until Zionism obtained the backing of a pre- 
ponderant group of Western Powers; and, under all military and political 
Conditions, it would be morally difficult to defend in a world in which the 
progress of technology was making the scourge of war so prohibitively 
severe that ion was coming to be recognized for the crime that 
it always had been, It would likewise be morally difficult for Zionists 
to justify in the eyes, not only of the Gentiles, but also of the traditionally 
orthodox Jews of the quietist school known as Agudath Israel." 


Inherent Ce of Zionism's Departure from a Traditional Jewish 
pute of Zits 


Practice of Political 

While confident expectation of the eventual return of a surviving 
diasporà of Jewry and a vanished diaspora of Israel to their previous 
homes in Palestine was a fundamental tenet of orthodox Judaism which 
had inspired the Jewish diaspora to preserve its communal identity over 
a period of 1,762 years, reckoning back from the inauguration of the 
Zionist Movement in A.D. 1897 to the suppression of Bar Kokaba’s 
messianic insurrection in AD. 135, the sixty generations of Jews in 
diasporà that had come and gone in the course of that flow of Time had 

isted in leaving it to Almighty God to carry out on His, and not on 
lis Chosen’s People’s, initiative a restoration that all schools of orthodox 
Judaism alike held to be an act that was God's prerogative. This per- 
‘sistent practice of all post-Hadrianic Jews—orthodox, heretical, agnostic, 
and anti-religious—had been consecrated by Agudath Israel in their 
belief that any fresh recourse to a human initiative for the purpose of 
bringing the restoration to pass would be an impious usurpation of 
God's prerogative by human hands, 

In taking this view the Agudath appear to have been a minority 
among the orthodox, and the Mizrachi who embraced Zionism without 
admitting that this was incompatible with orthodoxy could argue that a 

rianic practice of refraining from taking political action for 
Pringing about the retara had been mercy prompted by manifest ex- 
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iency without being enjoined by any accepted artiele of 
jewish belief. jen practice of the jor running back from. 
. 1897 to A.D. 135 they could adduce the contrary practice of the 674 
Years running back from aD. 135 to 539 c. during which the Jews, 
After having first hailed as their nessiah thelr Gentile liberator Cyrus the 
Achaemenid, had risen again and again, at the call of successive native 
‘Theudases and Judases, on the then forlorn hope of restoring an ex- 
tinguished kingdom of David by force of Jewish arms, The orthodox 
Jewish converts to a Herzlian Zionism could also argue that, while a 
policy of quietism might, in adverse circumstances, be expedient, a 
policy of activism could never be impious, since another fundamental 
tenet of Judaism was a belief that God works within History and not 
outside it, and gives effect to His will in human affairs by acting through 
divinely inspired human agents. Yet, however cogent the Mizrachi's 
reply to the Agudath might be, there were difficulties in their position 
likewise. 

‘These difficulties did not arise in regard to those Gentile militarists 
and empire-builders who, in Jewish belief, had been historic agents of 
the Almighty God of Israel; for, if these Gentiles had indeed played this 
zole, they had been signally unaware. of the mission which they were 
carrying out. The Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, Seleucid, and Roman war- 
lords, whose crushing military superiority might appear, to an un- 
enlightened eye, to be the natural explanation of Israel's and Judah's 
calamities, remained naively ignorant of the bizarre fact that, in the sight 
of Jewish seers, they had been the unintentional and unconscious agents 
of a One True Godt who had been employing them, without deining 
to make them privy to His counsels, to punish His Chosen People for 
their sins with an eye to forgiving and restoring this Chosen People 
when 2 sufficient experience of suffering should have brought forth 
fruits meet for repentance? in Jewish hearts. ‘There was no moral 
ambiguity or ambivalence in the role of an unintentional and unconscious 

t of God's act of forgiveness and restoration, for which a Gentile 
had been cast by a Jewish prophet;? but what about the subse- 
juent Jewish soi-disant messiahs who had claimed the allegiance of their 
llow Jews on the pretension that they were the Lord's Anointed? 
How were their fellow Jews to discern whether these professed execu- 
tants of God’s will were truly inspired? And, even if they were not 
cynically fraudulent impostors, could they be acquitted of bein 
presumptuously arrogant visionaries? Could they be held innocent of 
having taken the divine law into their own human hands? And was not 
this an act of presumption which was also an act of impiety ? Was not the 
Lord's repudiation of their claim and disapproval of their action patently 
signified in the heaviness of the disasters which He had invariably 
allowed them to bring upon themselves and upon their deluded 
followers? And, if this had been God's judgement on the Theudases and 
Judases, who had never dreamed of disbelieving in God, and who had 
been prompted by a sincere though misguided desire to put God's will 
1 See V. vi. 123-6. ? Matt, ili, 8; cp. Luke iii. 8. 
3 Dewero-iah av, a8 and xx 1-4. 
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into eet by hastening the advent of a messianie Kingdom which God 
had promised to Judah through His prophets, how was a God-feari 
Jewsrtoreconce ind with a secular Zionist movement that numbered 
agnostics among its leaders, and wi e inspired, 
not by the messianic visions of post-Exilic Jewish prophets, but by the 
blue-prints of a Western Gentile Nationalism whose prophets had been 
a King Louis XI of France, a King Henry VII of England, and the 
Florentine publicist Niccolò Machiavelli ?* 

"These theological and moral difficulties in the ideology of Zionism 
were matched by its political awkwardness; for, in deliberately departing 
from the political quietism that had been Jewry’s consistent practice for 
some sixty generations ending in a.D. 1897, it had abandoned a tradi- 
tional Jewish attitude that had made Jewry ceurvival in diasporà posible 
by inspiring the Jews with an unquenchable hope without confronting 
{he Jeo Eet suocewor ia Palestine With t steding menace. 36 
long as the Jewish diaspora was content bona fide to leave the future of 
Palestine in the hands of God, the existing Christian and Muslim 
inhabitants of the Promised Land could afford to do likewise; and, when 
the orthodox Jewish doctrine of an eventual repatriation of Jewry to 
Palestine through an act of God was thus accompanied by a traditional 
Jewish practice of political quietism, the doctrine—like a derivative 
Christian doctrine of the Second Coming of Christ could be interpreted 
in crude Machiavellian or Marxian terms as a psychological device, not 
for bringing to pass a far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves’ but for maintaining, en attendant ad infiniti, the social cohe- 
sion of a mundane community in diasporá. A worldly-minded member 
of the relatively prosperous latter-day Jewish diaspora in the Western 
World west of ‘the Pale’ might accordingly endorse, on grounds of 
present communal self-interest, a traditional belief which an unworldly- 
minded member of a still unemancipated Jewry in ‘the Pale’ would 
cherish as a corollary of his trust in God and his intuition that the true 
end of Man is to glorify and enjoy God for ever. 

Tt will be seen that Agudath Israel's religious scruples and the 
Palestinian Arabs’ political anxieties alike could have been reconciled 
with a latter-day Jewish nationalism alla Franca if the Zionists had 
decided to seek a site for the Jewish national state of their dreams, not in 
Palestine, but in some no-man's-land, In the first chapter of the histo 
of Zionism this issue was an open question which was hotly contested. 
Tt was not till an offer of a site in East Africa had been made by the 
British Government on the 14th August, 1903, and been declined by the 
Seventh Zionist Congress in AD. 1995* that the die was irrevocably cast 
in favour of identifying the goal of latter-day Jewish nationalist en- 
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deavours with the Palestinian qiblah of the traditional Jewish religious 
hope. This fateful decision was not dictated a priori by the orthodox 
Jewish tradition. In the hyper-orthodox eyes of Agudath Israel, a Political 
Zionism that had selected the historical Zion as its objective had indeed, 
as we have seen, thereby rendered itself guilty of impiety. The preference 
for Palestine over East Africa was prompted by the spirit of the exotic 
Gentile ideology to which the Zionist Jews had succumbed; for the 
éthos of this Modern Western Nationalism was inveterately archaistic,! 
and, in opting for Palestine in A.D. 1903-5, the Zionists were actin 
under the inspiration of a Western Gentile Romantic Movement whic 
had previously captivated the Gentile peoples round about them.* 

Archaism, as we have seen in another context, is always a perilous 
pursuit, but it is most perilous ofall when itis taken up by member of a 
community that is a fossil relic of a dead civilization, since the Past to 
which the archaists have it in their power to cast back in such a case may 
be more sharply at variance with present realities than even the remotest 
past state of a society belonging to the living generation of the species. 
‘A Western-inspired archaism ‘carried the twentieth-century Zionist 
faction of a Jewish diaspora back to the aims and éthos of the generation 
of Joshua; and the consequent replacement of the traditional Jewish hope 
of an eventual restoration of Israel to Palestine on God's initiative, 
through the agency of a divinely inspired Messiah, by a Zionist Move- 
ment, working to establish a Jewish national state in Palestine on Jewry's 
initiative by mundane political and military means, had the same explosive 
effect as the contemporary replacement of the traditional Christian hope 
of an eventual millennium to be inaugurated at the Second Coming of 
Christ by a Communist Movement working to establish a mundane new 
dispensation by means of a world revolution. 

‘When ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel 
the Prophet, standing where it ought not (let him that readeth under- 
stand), then let them that be in Judaea flee to the mountains. . . . For in 
those days shall be affliction, such as was not from the beginning of the 
creation which God created unto this time.'* 


The Effects of the First World War on the Destiny of Palestine 

‘The calamities which inexorably overtook the Jews in Continental 
Europe and the Arabs in Palestine in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era were indeed implicit in the decision taken inthe nine- 
teenth century by a section of the Jewish diaspora in the West when 
they adopted a programme of collective Westernization on the lines of 
the archaistically oriented Modern Western ideal of Nationalism, Yet 
the rise of a Zionist Movement whose objective was a Jewish national 
state in Palestine would not in itself have been capable of producing 

4 The influence of this vein of Archaism in aggravating a Modern Western National- 


ism's devastating effect on the lives of ite Ottoman Orthodox Christian converts has 
been noticed on p» 191, n. 2, above. 
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these tragic effects if a Gentile Western Society had not fallen into a 
succession of world wars, precipitated by the indi nationalism of 
the Gentile Western peoples, for which neither Arabs nor Jews were 
responsible. The outbreak of the First World War struck the fatal spark 
that ignited a fortuitously laid train of gunpowder. 

"The first link in a concatenation of inauspicious events was the break- 
up of the Ottoman Empire in Asia as a ence of its intervention 
in the war of A.D. 1914-18 on what proved to be the losing side. Under 
the Ottoman dispensation the Arab ion of Palestine had been 
insured against becoming the victims of Zionist ambitions to thei 
detriment thanks to the fact that the Muslim majority of the Palestinian 
‘Arabs was part of the dominant Muslim community in an empire whose 
integrity in Asia had hitherto been preserved substantially intact by an 
interplay between the Ottoman Muslims’ collective strength and an 
international balance of power." Ever since the political control of 
Palestine had passed out of Christian into Muslim hands as a result of 
ie robur Mosi Anb cout: thé. seventh confer of che 
Christian Era, Jews had been free to resort to, and reside in, Palestine 
for the purpose of religious exercises and studies; and since A.D. 1882 the 
Ottoman Government had allowed the Zionists to found agricultural 
settlements in the Palestinian country-side on a scale that was modest. 
enough to avoid the provocation of any alarm or resentment among the 
‘Arab inhabitants of the country ^ This Ottoman safeguard to the rights 
and interests of the Palestinian Arabs was removed by the overthrow of 
the Ottoman imperial régime, 

"The antecedent overthrow of the Romanov imperial régime in Russia. 
—likewise in consequence of defeat in the war of A.D. 1914-18—had 
already removed another of the Palestinian Arabs’ safeguards; for, down 
to A.D, 1914, the Russian people had continued to followin large numbers. 
the traditional Christian practice—long since almost obsolete in the 
West—of going on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and the Russian 
Imperial Government—which had identified itself with the Antisemitism 
of the Western or semi-Westernized Christian majority in the popula 
tion of the former United Kingdom of Poland-Lithuania since the li 
share of this vast area had become ‘the Jewish Pale’ of the Russian 
Empire—had been intransigent in vetoing any inclination on the part of. 
its Western allies to grant satisfaction to Zionist aspirations in Palestine, 
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on the ground that the transformation of Palestine into a Jewish national 
state would desecrate a Holy Land which still meant to Russians all 
that it had once meant to other Christians likewise, The Tsardom fell on 
the rath March, 1917; the Balfour Declaration was issued on the 2nd 
November of the same year. 

Another political factor which the First World War brought into play 
was a competition between the belligerents in courting the sympathy of 
Jewry. To win Jewish support—and, still more, to avert Jewish hostili 
—was an object of great moment to both sides; for, imperfect thougt 
the psychological emancipation of the Jewish diaspora in the West may 
still have been at this date, their economic and political emancipation 
had already gone far enough to give Jewry’s suffrages a substantial and 
perhaps decisive weight in a trembling Western. of international 
power. The Jews were now an appreciable force in the domestic political 
life of the Central and the Western European Powers alike, and of the 
United States to a still greater degree; and the feclings of the American 
Jewish community loomed large in the calculations of European bel- 
ligerents who had come to realize that the United States would have the 
last word to speak in a European conflict and that this American last word. 
might be influenced appreciably by the views of Jewish American 


In the course of the thirty-six years ending in A.D. 1917 the Jews 
throughout the World had come, with good reason, to look upon Russia 
as being Jewry's ‘Enemy Number One’, and, in the First World War, 
Germany, ss the progonist on the ant-Rusian side whose victorious 
arms had liberated a large part of ‘the Pale’ from an Antisemitic Russian 
rule, stood to gain those world-wide Jewish sympathies which the West. 
European Powers stood to lose as Russia's allies. After the German 
Army had pushed the Russian Army back in A.D. 1915 to a line approxi- 
mating to the Ruaso-Polish political frontier of A». 1793, the German 
General Staff gave American Jewish journalists opportunities of seeing 
with their own eyes how the Russians had found vent for their rage at 
their shattering defeat at German hands by discharging it on an innocent 
and defenceless Jewish population in the territory that they had been 
forced to evacuate. For the West European Powers—and for the United 
States likewise, as soon as she became their co-belligerent—it was a 
matter of urgency to outmatch this card which Germany had acquired 
through conquering ‘the Pale’, and a trump card had been placed in 
their hands by a British conquest of Palestine which put it in their power 
to offer satisfaction to Zionist aspirations. The Western Powers were 
tantalizingly inhibited from playing this Palestinian card so long as they 
had any hope of keeping their Antisemitic Russian partner in the firing- 
line; and it is no wonder that the Balfour Declaration was published as 
‘soon as the last Western hopes of further Russian military collaboration 
had expired. 


Great Britain's Responsibility for the Catastrophe in Palestine 


In taking a measure so well calculated to help them to win a war in 
which they were fighting for their lives, it is comprehensible that the 
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Western Powers should not have looked ahead beyond the hoped-for 
achievement of victory, They were less blameworthy for making dubious 
commitments concerning Palestine to Jews and Arabs while the First 
World War was still being fought than they were for shirking their 
consequent duty, in the subsequent interval of peace, to face the equivo- 
cal situation which they had created in Palestine under the stress of a 
world war and to liquidate it at the earliest possible date with the least 
possible injury and injustice to the parties to whom their war-time com- 
mitments had been made, The Western Power that bore the lion's share 
of the responsibility for the inter-war failure to retrieve the position in 
Palestine was Great Britain, who, first as Occupying Power and then as 
Mandatory, was conducting the administration of Palestine from A.D. 
1917 to A.D. 1948, 

aA those crucial thirty years the British attitude—common 
to all parties and adopted by successive ministries—was one of culpably 
wilful blindness." The Palestine which the British had conquered from 
the ‘Osmanlis in A.D. 1977-18 was a province of an Ottoman World in 
which mixed populations had been exploding, with a fearful cost in 
human suffering, ever since the extermination of the Muslim diasporà 
inthe Morea by Greek Orthodox Christian insurgents in A.D. 1821.2 Even 
British statesmen who were ignorant of nineteenth-century Ottoman 
history could not be unaware of the fate that had overtaken the Armen- 
ian diaspora in Anatolia in A.D. 1915; and, after that portent in this 
adjacent Ottoman territory had failed to deter the British from embarking 
in Palestine on the deliberate creation of a new explosive mixture of 
mutually incompatible national ingredients, the fate that overtook the 
Greek diasporà in Anatolia in A.D. 1922 might still have counselled them. 
to reconsider the Balfour Declaration before it was too late. A third 
warning was given them by the explosion that inevitably followed in 
Palestine itself in A.n. 1929. Yet, in spite of these awful object lessons, 
British statesmanship doggedly kept Palestine headed for manifest 
disaster while the local situation went from bad to worse until it got 
completely out of hand as a result of the advent of the Nazis to power in 
Germany, their unprecedentedly inhuman peraeontion of the Jows inthe 

ich, andthe extension of this campaign of genocide’ to the rest of Con- 
tinental Europeafter the outbreak ofa Second World War in 3 
From first to last, there was never a practicable plan in Bi 

for peacefully stabilizing the explosively unstable situation in Palestine. 
which Britain had deliberately created. The British Government did not 
attempt to stabilize even the respective numbers of the Arab and Jewish 
elements in the population until the Jewish minority had been allowed 
to become so large—approaching a third of the entire population of the 
country".—that there was no longer any chance of its being willing to 
remain a minority in a bi-national state and no longer any possibility of 
such a state if ever constituted on paper, finding it possible to govern it- 
self through the Western institution of majority rule.* 


* See p. 299, n. 2, above. 2 See pp. 190-2, above. 
Bo Parliamentary Paper Cmd. 6o19 of the 17th May, 1939, part. 6. 
4 See p 305, Be 4, below. 
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"Though the Mandatory Power's official apologists might offer j 
proofs that British promises to Jews and Arabs in respect of Palestine 
‘were not formally incompatible, it would have been difficult to argue 
that the undeniably incompatible expectations which had been en- 
gendered by these British promises in Jewish and in Arab minds were not 
ariel inferences, on their part, from the British declarations.* 
Whatever an official British spokesman might say, or the Jewish Agency 
profess, during the earlier phases of the mandatory régime, it was 

ichologically impossible to promise the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home’ for the Jewish people—specifically including the facili- 
tation of Jewish immigration and the encouragement of close settlement 
by Jews on the land—without encouraging. Zionists to look forward to 
the establishment there of a Jewish national state, notwithstanding the 
stipulation in the Balfour Declaration and in the Mandate that the rights 
and position of other sections of the population should not be prejudiced, 
and likewise impossible to promise ‘the development of self-governing 
institutions’? to a country in which the Arab element in the population 
was in an overwhelming majority, at the time when the mandate was 
conferred and the terms of the mandate were worked out; without 
encouraging Palestinian Arabs to look forward to the establishment in 
Palestine of an Arab national state, notwithstanding the stipulation in 
the Mandate, as well as in the Balfour Declaration, requiring the 
establishment in Palestine of a Jewish ‘national home’. 

‘The object lesson of Turco-Greek and Turco-Armenian relations 
during a century culminating in the two catastrophes of A.D. 1915 and 
ip. 2522 confited in adams the Mandatory Powers elidel plous 
belief that the mandatory régime would somehow miraculously save 
Great Britain's honour by engendering one day a self-governing bi- 
national Arab-Jewish Palestinian state.* In a memorandum of the 3rd 
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101 Ka mandate for Palestine was conferred on Grent Britain on the 35 April 1920, 


by the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers during the Conference of San Remo; the 
final text Of the instrument in which the mandate was embodied wes dated the 24th 
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June, 1922, Sir Winston Churchill, as British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, had the hardihood to commit himself to the opinion that the 
Balfour Declaration did ‘not contain or imply anything which need 
‘cause either alarm to the Arab population of Palestine or disappointment 
to the Jews’. The harsh truth was that, in issuing the Balfour Declaration 
and subsequently undertaking a mandate for Palestine in which its terms 
were embodied, Great Britain was condemning one or other of the two 
communities concerned to suffer a fearful catastrophe in the same breath 
in which she was undertaking to make herself responsible ‘for safe- 

ing the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, 
irrespective of race and religion’, 

Ta the light of sensational events in adjacent Ottoman territories it 
could be predicted with assurance after A.D. 1915, and with double 
assurance after A.D. 1922, that the mandatory régime in Palestine would 
end in the death or eviction or subjugation of hundreds of thousands of 
human beings, The only open question was whether these non-divinely 

ined victims were to be Arab or Jewish men, women, and 
children; and the denouement in A.D. 1948-9 bore out the contentions 
made in the Arab reply to the Churchill memorandum of A.D. 1922. It 
was incontestable that, during the thirty years ending in the terminal 
date of the British mandatory régime in A.D. 1948, the three hundred 
thousand Jewish immigrants introduced into Palestine in the course of 
that period entered the country ‘by the might of England against the 
will of the people, who’ were ‘convinced that these’ had ‘come to strangle 
them’;? and the event proved that this British action did in truth mean 
the Palestinian Arabs’ ‘extinction sooner or later’, in spite of the clear 
undertaking in the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate that nothing 
Should be done that might prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine. 


Germany's and the United State? Responsibility for tha Catastrophe in 


The perversely predestined catastrophe in Palestine in A.D. 1948 was 
pert by three events. The first of these was the rise of the Jewish 
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community in the United States, subsequently to the Jewish influx from 
the Russian Palein and after a.D. 1881," toa degree of economic and politi- 
cal power in American life at which the Jewish vote had become a force in 
the arena of American domestic politics for whose support the two party 
machines must eagerly compete, and which therefore neither of them 
could afford to alienate, The second decisive event was the ‘genocide’ of 
the Jewish diaspora in Continental Europe at German Gentile hands in 
A.D. 1933-45; the third was the outbreak of 'a cold war’ between the 
Soviet Union and the United States after the overthrow of Fascism by 
the united efforts of Western Parliamentary Democracy and Communism 
in the Second World War. None of these events had any intrinsic con- 
nexion with the issue between Jews and Arabs in Palestine? yet, between 
them, they had an effect that was as decisive as it was untoward and 
inequitable on the course of this act in the tragedy. 

‘There was neither justice nor expediency in the exaction from 
Palestinian Arabs of cor ion due to Ei Jews for crimes 
committed against them by Western Gentiles. Justice required that 
the debt to Continental European Jewry which the Western World had 
incurred through the criminality of a Western nation should be assumed 
by a defeated Germany's victorious Western adversaries; and expediency 
pointed in the same direction as justice; for the victorious Western 
countries between them did possess the capacity—for which Palesti 
retourees were quite inadequate of absorbing the European Jewish 
survivors of the Furor Tautonicus without seriously deranging their own 
domestic social equilibrium. On the 15th December, 1946, the General 
‘Assembly of the United Nationa Organization duly urged each of its 
‘members to receive its fair share of non-repatriable persons for permanent 
resettlement in its territory at the earliest possible time? but this resolu- 
tion was not welcomed either by the Jewish diasporà in the United 
States or by the Zionists. The American Jews may have been moved 
partly by the self-regarding consideration that even a moderate further 
increase in their own numbers might prejudice their already delicate 
relations with their Gentile fellow citizens, and the makers of Zionist 
policy partly by a callous determination to turn the personal tribulations 
of European Jewry to account for the promotion of Zionist political aims 
in Palestine, Whatever the mixture of Jewish motives may have been, 
Jewry made it clear that it had set its heart on a Jewish national state 
in Palestine as an asylum for the remnant of the European diasporá; 
and thereupon the Democratic and Republican parties in the United 
States, and the United States and the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations Organization, vied with one another in contending for Jewish 
support by displaying s competitive zeal for furthering the fulfilment of 


inauguration and terme of the Mandate in Palestine 
‘with one another in the sense that both the Mandate : 
iclent of the Quadruple Alliance in the First World War; but this rather 
‘Common origin was the only relation between them. 
3 United Nations: Resolutions adopted by the General Zttenbly, 2 d Octeber- 5th 
December 196 (lake Success 1947, UNO), Resell No, Gab pen. (°), on 
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Jewish aspirations, as Great Britain and Germany had contended for 
Jewish support in the likewise critical years a, 1915-17, 

‘Realpolitik—in the twofold form of a competition for the winning of 
Jewish support both in the international struggle between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and in the domestic struggle between the 
Democratic and Republican parties in the United States—was not, of 
course, the only motive that moved America to relieve Great Britain 
unceremoniously of as much of the blood-guiltiness for the tragedy in 
Palestine as she could manage at this late hour to transfer from the ex- 
Mandatory Power's head on to her own. The American approach to the 
Palestinian problem was, on the whole, less Machiavellian than it was 
Quixotic.* While the Arab victims of the Palestinian tragedy were in- 
visible to most American eyes, the Jewish victims of the European 
tragedy were brought alive to Gentile American imaginations by the 
prominence in the United States of a Jewish diaspora which.had no 
Arab counterpart there; and this vivid realization of the European Jews’ 
sufferings smote Gentile American consciences—mainly, no doubt, 
because those sufferings had been inflicted by the American Gentiles’ 
German soi-disant fellow Christians, and partly perhaps also because the 
American Gentiles were uneasily aware of arepressed yet unconscionable 
vein of Antisemitism in their own hearts. 

President Truman's personal susceptibility to this popular American 
confusion of mind and mixture of motives might go far to explain presi- 
dential interventions in the Palestinian imbroglio which would have been 
utterly cynical if they had not been partially innocent-minded, The 
Missourian politician-philanthropist’s eagerness to combine expedi 
with charity by assisting the wronged and suffering Jews would appear 
tohave been unrempered by any sensitive awareness that he was there- 
by abetting the infliction of wrongs and sufferings on the Arabs; and his 
excursions into the stricken field in Palestine reminded a reader of the 
Fioretti di San Francesco of the tragi-comic exploit there attributed to 
the impetuously tender-hearted Brother Juniper, who, according to the 
revealing tale, was so effectively moved by a report of the alim 
needs of an invalid that he rushed, knife in hand, into a wood full of 


repetition of this story included a sequel that was not to be found in the 
Italian original. In the Fioretti there is no indication that the sufferings 
of the victim of a holy man’s impulsive charity excited any human pity— 
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for, when the owner of the unfortunate animal did eventually slaughter. 
it, he was concerned, not to puta suffering creature out of its misery, but 
to atone, by making a feast for Brother Juniper and his brethren, for his 
own ungodly indignation at the damage done to his property—whereas, 
in the annals of the United Nations Organization, itis recorded that the 
United States Government took the initiative in relieving the plight of 
some 684,000 Palestinian Arab ‘displaced persons’ by providing half 
the total sum that was estimated to be necessary for purposes of first aid 
to these human victims of ‘Anglo-Saxon attitudes’, 


The Retrospect and the Outlook 

‘The consequent situation in Palestine was fraught with geographical, 
historical, and psychological paradoxes. ‘The one substantial piece of 
Palestinian territory west of Jordan which the Zionist State of Israel had 
not engulfed by the time in a. 1949 when Jevish-Arab hostilities 
Palestine were suspended was the Hill Country of Ephraim, which had 
been the historic lsrael's first Palestinian foothold and their Samaritan 
legatees’ last Palestinian stronghold. The core of the Zionist State's 
territory was the ci-devant land of the Philistines in the Shephelah, which 
had never before been colonized by an Israelite or Jewish population and 
yrhich, during the thirteen centuries for which Philistines and Israelites 
had lived in Palestine side by side, had not even been united politically 
with Ephraim or Judah save for a few brief periods, at long intervals, of 
Philistine rule over Israel or Jewish rule over Philistia. On its two flanks 
the Zionist Philistia Rediviva was reaching inland with its left arm into 
‘Galilee of the Gentiles’, which had been forcibly converted to Judaism 
less than a century before the beginning of the Christian Era, and with 
its right arm into the Negeb in the track of the Philistines’ Cherethite 
fellow invaders who had anticipated the Zionists in heading for "Aqabah.* 
In A.D. 1949, 25 in A.D. 135 and A.D. 70 and 586 B.C. and 721 B.C. and 
732 B.C., a Palestinian community, uprooted from its native soil by a 
military and political tornado, was facing the challenge of being scattered 
Abroad among the nations ia order to show whether it would have the 
spirit to preserve its identity in diaspora like Judah or would vanish like 
Israel; but these twentieth-century Palestinian déracinés were Gentiles, 
not Jews, while the invaders who had uprooted them were Jews, not 
Gentiles. "These geographical and historical paradoxes were the effects 
of a psychological paradox that far surpassed them, 

‘The paradox of Zionism was that, in its demonic effort to build a com- 
munity that was to be utterly Jewish, it was working as effectively for the 
assimilation of Jewry to a Western Gentile World as the individual Jew 
who opted for becoming a Western bourgeois ‘of Jewish religion’ or a 
Western bourgeois agnostic. The historic Jewry was the diasporà, and 
the distinctively Jewish éthos and institutions—a meticulous devotion 
to the Mosaic Law and 2 consummate virtuosity in commerce and 
finance—were those which the diaspora, in the course of ages, had 


date in the twelfth century B.C. to AD. 135. 
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Wrought into social talismans endowing this geographically scattered 


community with a magic capacity for survival. For good or for evil, by 
the common consent of all first-hand witnesses, including Gentiles who 
EIE and Jews who were repelled by it, this 


tion to a diasporan environment was the essence of ‘Jewishness’ 
universally accepted historical meaning of the term. Latter-day 
Jewish Westerners ofthe Liber and the Zionist school alike were 
breaking with this historic Jewish past; and Zionism’s significant differ- 
ence from Liberalism lay in making the breach more drastic. 
In des diasporà individually in order to lose himself in the 
stern Gentile urban bourgeoisie, the Liberal 
Jew Jd uiing himself to a Gentile social milieu that had pre- 
gone far, on its side, to assimilate itself socially and psychologi- 
cally to the Jewish diasporá; in deserting the diasporà collectively in 
order to build up a new nation, closely settled on the land, on the trail of 
the Modern Western Protestant Christian pioneers who had created the 
United States, Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, the 
Zionists were assimilating themselves to a Gentil 
had no counterpart in the life of a post-Exilic Jewry, and whose own 
inspiration from the Old Testament was derived, not from Isaiah any 
more than it was from Deutero-Isaiah, but from the Books of Joshua 
and Exodus,t 
‘The Zionists’ audacious aim was to invert, in a new life of their own 
making, all the distinctively Jewish characteristics enshrined in the 
diaspori's traditional life. They set out defiantly and enthusiastically to 
turn themselves into manual labourers instead of brain workers, country- 
folk instead of city-dwellers, producers instead of middlemen, agricul- 
turists instead of financiers, warriors instead of shopkeepers, terrorists 
instead of martyrs, aggressively spirited Semites instead of peaceably 
abject noe Aayan sd this Nectachean seralaton of al Caiena] 
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of making themselves sons of a latter-day Eretz Irae in Palestine that 
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step-sons of a New York, London, Manchester, and Frankfort that were 
not more Jewish than Bombay was Parsee or Ispahan Armenian. 

Within the thirty years A.D. 1918-48 the Zionist pioneers in Palestine 
duly achieved this almost incredible tour de force of minting a fresh type 
of Jew in whom the child of the diasporà was no longer focoguizable, 
‘The image and superscription on this new human coinage was not 
Hillel’s but Caesar's. The Janus-figure—part American farmer-tech- 
nician, part Nazi sicarius—was of a characteristically Western stamp. 
Yet, while a collective Westernization in a Modern Western nationalist 
mould was the Zionists’ triumphantly achieved objective, the lode-stone 
that had drawn them so forcefully to the Westernizing goal that they had 
reached through a feat of left-handed self-transfiguration was ‘the real 
presence’ of the Holy Land, To judge by the unquestionable potency of 
this psychological factor in enabling the Zionist pioneers to accomplish 
what they did accomplish in Palestine in this generation, we may surmise 
that the annals of Zionism would have been less dynamic, and the entries 
against its name in the Book of Judgement less deeply scored on both 
sides of the account, if the scene of Zionist exploits had been an East 
‘African Arcadia and nota Palestinian Phlegra. Vet this mystical feeling 
for an historical Eretz Isracl, which inspired the Zionist pioneers with the 
spiritual power to move mountains, was entirely derived from a dias- 
poran orthodox theology that convicted the Zionists of an importunity 
‘which verged upon impiety in their attempt to take out of God's hands 
the fulfilment of God’s promise to restore Israel to Palestine on God’s 
own initiative, 

What judgement on the secular Zionist substitute for the diaspor 
religious hope would be delivered by the mind of an orthodox Jevish 
devotee while he was wailing at the retaining-wall of an annihilated 
‘Temple as a testimony of Israel's contrition and as an appeal to God to 
hasten the promised time when He would show a penitent Israel his 
mercy by restoring Israel to Palestine in God's own way? And what 
action would a Zionist Israeli Ministry of the Interior instruct its police 
to take against a Jew who persisted in wailing after Israel had been 
restored by force of Zionist human arms? Would this traditional Jewish. 
religious rite be proscribed by Zionist political authorities as a provoca- 
tive act of high treason—constructively a pro-Arab demonstration— 
against the accomplished fact of a profanely man-made Palestinian 

ist State?! 
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term, was not the indelible brand of a particular physico-psychie race 
but was the plastic impress of a particular psychological response to a 
particular social challenge. Within the span of a single generation the 
different response to a different challenge that had been made by the 
Zionist pioneers in Palestine had produced a striking differentiation of 
thos and type;! and this was not, after all, a unique occurrence. In a 
neighbouring province of the Ottoman World in the course of the 
century that had elapsed between the establishment of a Greek national 
state in AD. 1821-29 and the extermination of the Ottoman Greek 
diasporà in AD. 1922, the "Yunin citizens of a new Westernizing 
Kingdom of Greece had likewise become noticeably differentiated from 
their former fellow members of a Millet-i-Rüm who had continued to be 
ra'tyeh of the Porte. In the measure in which the citizens of a Zionist 
Israeli state succeeded in assimilating themselves collectively to con- 
temporary American and German Gentiles, they would become pro- 
gressively alienated from the members of a Western Jewish diasporà 
ym which the Zionist Israel had sprung. The issue arising from this 
estrangement between a traditional Jewry and its changeling offspring 
might prove to be a difficult one, since, even after its extermination in 
Continental Europe, the diasporà remained several times more numer- 
‘ous, and many times more wealthy, than a Palestinian Israeli nation 
could ever hope to become. Indeed, for as far as could be seen ahead, the 
financial and political sympathy and support of the Jewish diasporà in 
the United States would continue to be a Palestinian Israel's life-line; and 
it remained to be seen for how long a time these generous foreign sub- 
scribers to Israel, who, besides being Jews, were American citizens, 
would remain content to submit to ‘taxation without representation’. 

In its diminutiveness, its fanaticism, and its Ishmaelitish enmity with 
its neighbours the new Zionist Israel in Palestine was a reproduction of 
the Modern Western national state that, in its faithfulness, verged on 
being a parody; and it was a misfortune, for both Jewry and the World, 
that this statelet—begotten of so much idealism, self-sacrifice, crime, 
injustice, and suffering—should have seen the light at a moment when it 
might be hoped that the species of community of which this was the 
youngest member vas at last approaching its eclipse. This hope could 

cherished mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era because a Modern Western Nationalism was an archaistic throw- 
back to a rustic parochial past state of the Western Society which was 
being stamped as an untenable anachronism, at the very time when it 
was being revived, by the simultaneous flowering of a Modern Western 
technology which was expanding the range of Western life in all its 
aspects from a parochial to an oecumenical scale.? 

On the morrow of a Second World War the existing national states, 
from the smallest to the largest, were striving a futile obsti 
which they might have spared themselves if they had taken to heart the 
object lesson once contrived by King Canute—io keep at bay the ocean 
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of oecumenicalism that the roaring gale of technological progress was 
driving against their frail and tortuous dykes. They were piling exchange- 
controls on customs-barriers, immigration-restrictions on exchange- 
controls, and police-cordons on immigration-restrictions, without a 
prospect of being able to do more than vexatiously delay the irresistible 

rogress of a tide that was carrying human affairs towards world unity. 
Fine antiquated patch-work of phetto-like nation-states, which the aize 
man still saw flickering below him on the face of a rapidly coalescing 
World, was assuredly destined to be submerged under a flood whose 
surface would show the shot-silk sheen of communities—scattered 
Jewish-fashion—that had come to be geographically intermingled with- 
out losing their distinctive identities. In a World that had been unified by 
Western technology in spite of itself, the institutional future seemed 
likely to lie far less with the Western institution of the national state than 
with the Syriac institution of the millet; and, while the architects of a 
constitution for the World might find useful ideas for the construction 
of their basement in the work of the fathers of the Constitution of the 
United States, the classic organization of the millet system in the 
Ottoman Empire by the genius of Mehmed the Conqueror might prove 
to be a more fruitful source of inspiration for the design of the li 
rooms in this promised house of many mansions." 


6. The Modern West and the Far Eastern and Indigenous American 
Civilizations 

The Perils of Ignorance 

‘The living civilizations whose encounters with the Modern West we 
have been surveying up to this point have all been societies that were 
within close range of the Western Society's radiation; and all of them 
had already had experience of the Western Society before they began to 
be affected by the impact of the Western culture in its modern phase. 
‘The Jewish diasporà had been geographically intermingled with the 
Western body social since Western Christendonrs first emergence out 
of a post-Hellenic social interregnum, and even the Hindu World had 
been brought into touch with the West through Muslim intermediaries 
before the Modern Western pioneers of oceanic navigation established a 
direct contact with the Hindus by outflanking the Islamic World on the 
south through their circumnavigation of Africa. By contrast, the exis- 
tence of the West was still quite unknown to the Transatlantic ci 
zations in the New World, and all but unknown to the Far Eastern 
civilizations in China and Japan, down to the moment when the Modern 
Western pioneer navigators impinged on these more remote societies 
likewise in the course of an oceanic exploration of the surface of the 
planet which took barely half a century (circa A.D. 1492-1542) to range 
almost as widely as the ubiquitous Ocean itself. 

+ A comment by Dr. James Parkes on this judgement of the present writer's will be 


1542-3, The Teppork, a chronicle written in Satsuma between the 
‘AD. 1614, gives the 25rd September, 1543, as the date of the frst 
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‘This ignorance explains the reason for the apparently paradoxical 
fact that the remoter civilizations showed, at the first encounter, agreater 
readiness to open their arms to the Modern West than was shown at the 
time by the Modern West's better informed next-door neighbours. For 
the Far East and for the New World the Modern West had the attractive- 
ness of novelty; and the curiosity which the advent of the Western 
‘Martians’ aroused there was not tempered by any pre-existing hostility 
or even suspicion. On the other hand in Jewish, Eastern Orthodox 
Christian, and Muslim hearts and minds the dominant reaction to the 
impact of the Modern West was not an innocently unsuspecting curiosity 
but a sceptically watchful aversion implanted by lively and painful 
‘memories of a previous encounter with the same Western Christendom 
in the medieval phase of its history." These neighbours of the West 
remembered her, since the time of the Crusades, as a militantly aggres- 
sive society whose iveness had been aggravated by a fanatical 
zeal to impose on all ind her local Western version of Christianity. 
Accordingly, all these neighbours of the West continued to keep her at 
arm's length so long as the fire of fanaticism was still showing its baleful 
red light over the Western horizon, 

‘The first effect of the internal explosion which fractured the medieval 
unity of the Western Christian Church in the second generation of the 
modern phase of Western history was to raise still higher the already 
high temperature of the Western religious furnace; and, while Catholic 
and Protestant Modern Western Christians were directing part of their 
fire against one another in the Early Modern Western Wars of Religion, 
this fratricidal strife still left an ample margin of Western bigotry to 
spare for indulging a still unabated intolerance towards non-Western 
religious faiths, The neighbouring societies accordingly bided their time 
till the inconclusive destructiveness of the Western Wars of Religion 
had reduced the temperature of Western fanaticism by evoking a revul- 
sion against Religion itself in Western hearts and minds; and, as we have 
seen, the reception of the Modern Western culture by Jews, Orthodox 
Christians, and Muslims did not begin until this alien Western way of life 
was able to offer itself to them in a secularized form—with Technology 
enthroned in Religion’s former place at the apex of the Western d 
of values—as the result of a momentous spiritual revolution within the 
bosom of the Western Society itself during the later decades of the 
seventeenth century of the Christian Era, Less prudence in dealing with 
the importunate Western stranger at the gate was shown by the Far 
Eastern and indigenous American civilizations, So far from waiting for 


In the first half of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, when the 
‘ocean-faring Westerners first appeared above their horizon, these four 
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relatively remote societies were all in a more or less unhealthy social 
condition, All, so far as the latter-day historian can judge, were by 
then already in decline, and some of them had already travelled far 
along the road towards disintegration, The Japanese and Central 
‘American societies were both at the climax of the second paroxysm of 
a Time of Troubles which portended the imminence of a universal 
state; the Andean and Chinese civilizations were both already in the 
universal state phase, The Incaic Empire, when Pizarro smote it, was in 
what might be described in Hellenic terminology as a ‘post-Trajanic’ 
condition of lassitude due to a bout of over-exertion. In annexing the 
domain of the Karas in Ecuador to the Empire of the Incas in Peru, the 
Emperor Tupac Yupanqui (imperabat circa AD. 1448-82) had taxed 
the Andean Society's resources and had bequeat to his successor 
Huayna Capac an intractable legacy of political unrest which eventually 
played into the hands of the Spanish rs from the other side of the 

.! As for the Chinese Society of that date, it was still farther gone 
than the Andean in the stage of its social decay. An alien universal state 
imposed by the Mongols had been overthrown by ‘Zealot’-minded 
indigenous reaction, and the resulting Ming régime in its turn had 
already passed its zenith by the time when the Modern Western 
occin-farers made their first landfall on China's southern coast. 

Thus the Far Eastern and the American pair of civilizations were both 
in poor condition for coping with the West in its still bigoted Early 
‘Modern phase; yet, in the event, the two stories took sharply different 
turns. The American cis tions were as unsuccessful as the Far 
Eastern civilizations were successful in mastering a formidably difficult 
situation, 


‘The Fate and Future of the Indigenous American Civilizations 


‘The Spanish conquerors of the Central American and Andean worlds 
immediately overwhelmed their ill-equipped and T rur mp victims 
by force of arma, ss the contemporary Dutch and English pioneers of 
Arctic exploration were able to club to death whole droves of puffins and 
penguins which were incapable of resisting their human assailants and 
yet made no move to escape them because this was their first encounter 
with Mankind and they had therefore still to learn by cruel experience 
that Man was the most murderous wild beast on the face of the planet, 
At this first impact the indigenous American societies were submerged. 
‘The alien invaders virtually exterminated those elements in the popula- 
tion that were the depositories of the indigenous cultures; they sub- 
stituted for them an alien dominant minority by sowing the conquered 
territories thick with urban colonies of Spanish settlers;? and they re- 
duced the rural population to the status of an internal proletariat of 
the victorious Western Christian Society by putting their labour at the 
disposal of Spanish economico-religious entrepreneurs on the under- 
standing that these planter-missionaries would make it part of their 
business to convert their human flocks to the Roman Catholic form of 


? See V. vi 193. 2 See VI vil 135. 
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Christianity. The Spaniards’ suppression of the indigenous civilizations 
of the Americas was in fact a barbaric counterpart of the Macedonians’ 
suppression of the indigenous civilizations of Egypt and South-Western 
Asia after the domain of the Achaemenian Empire had been conquered 
for Hellenism by Alexander the Great. 

In either case it looked, during the first chapter of the story, as if the 
guleure ofthe subjugated society had been, no just temporarily overlaid, 
but permanently obliterated. In the Hellenic instance, however, the 
later chapters of the story show the submerged Oriental cultures sur- 
prisingly reasserting themselves after the lapse of many centuries and 
eventually expelling the intrusive Hellenic Civilization by force of arms 
in a Blitzkrieg in which the feats of Alexander's Macedonians were 
emulated, after the passage of a millennium, by the. Primitive Muslim 
Arabs, In another cycle of history an Arabic Muslim Society that had 
been overwhelmed by the Ottoman arms of Sultan Selim the Grim, in 
the same generation that had seen the Spanish conquest of the Americas, 
subsequently succeeded in shaking off the ascendancy of an lranic 
Muslim culture, which the Ottoman conquest had carried with it, after 
a bondage that had lasted for the shorter yet still impressive term of 
four hundred years These other instances, in which the whole story 
was known to a twentieth-century Western historian, would counsel 
him to beware of jumping to the conclusion that the apparent annihila- 
tion of the Central American and Andean civilizations by the Modern 
West at its first impact was the whole story of these two encounters. 

Even if the fully unfolded tales of the encounter between the Arabic 
and the Iranic Civilization and the encounter between the Hellenic 
Civilization and its Oriental contemporaries had not stood on record 
in the twentieth-century Western historian’s archives, the history of 
‘Mexico since A.D, 1910 might have suggested to him that the indigenous 
civilizations of the Americas might reassert themselves, not, perhaps, 
a5 separate cultures, yet at least as distinctive variations on a Modern 
Wester cultural teme? In the present writer's generation this pos- 
sibility was already discernible; but it was then still so embryonic that, 
even if it could be surmised that a second chapter in the history of the 
encounters between the Modern West and the indigenous civilizations 
of the Americas would eventually unfold itself, the twentieth-century 
historian must resign himself to leaving the writing of this story to 
Posterity while he turned his own attention away from speculations 
about the ultimate fate of the submerged Central American and Andean 
worlds to the more profitable study of an already current second chapter 
In the history of the encounters between the Modern West and the two 
Far Eastern civilizations, 


Chinese and Japanese Reactions to the Impact of an Early Modern West 

Unlike the Central American and Andean societies, the Chinese and 
Japanese societies succeeded in holding their own against the West in its 
Early Modern Phase. Instead of being overwhelmed, they survived the 


2 The institution of the encomienda has been touched upon in VI, vii, 145. 
2 ee IV iv 115-44. See IV. iv iz 
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deadly peril, to which they were their initial ignorance, of 
surrendering to the Be suci En ei presence of which they 
knew no managed with impunity to weigh the Western 
Gilizaton in the balance fad i wanting, make up their minds to cast. 
it out, and muster the necessary force for putting into effect a considered 
policy of virtual non-intercourse. The sequel, however, had revealed, by 
the time of writing mid-way through the twentieth century that this 
mastery which the Far East had displayed at its first encounter with the 
West was not the whole story but was merely the first chapter of it, 

In breaking off relations with the West in the form in which the West 
had presented itself to them in its Early Modern phase, the Chinese 
and Japanese had not disposed of ‘the Western Question’ once for all; 
for the West did not remain rooted to the spot on which it had been 
standing at the moment when the Far East had dismissed it. The West 
proceeded thereafter to put itself through the spiritual revolution that 
opened a new chapter in Modern Western history at the turn of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and, in now substituting Techno- 
logy for Religion as the highest value, in Western estimation, in the 
Western cultural scale, it reopened ‘the Western Question for Far 
Eastern hermit kingdoms with an importunity to which they could not 
be for long impervious. In abandoning its traditional insistence that aliens 
must become converts to some Western form of religion as a condition 
sine qua non for being given the freedom of the Western Society, the 
West was jettisoning the bigotry that had previously made it appear 
repulsively menacing in Far arem eyes, while, conversely, in placing 
its treasure henceforward in Technology and diverting its psychic 
energy to this field from its repellent traditional aim of converting Man- 
kind to Western Christianity by force, the West was launching itself on 
a course of technological progress that was rapidly to eclipse its own or 
any other society's previous achievements in this line; and a Western 
technological superiority which, at the earlier encounter, had struck Far 
Eastern observes of it a being formidably attractive was now raised 
to successive higher degrees of ‘of potency until the Far Eastern peoples, 
ike their Hinds, Muslim, and Orthodox Christian contemporaries, 
found themselves confronted with a choice between mastering this 
superlative Western technology or succumbing to it, 

From this point onwards the experience of the Far Eastern societies 
in their dealings with the West was the same as that of the other living 
non-Western civilizations; the distinctive feature in the Far Eastern 
case was that this encounter with the Modern West in its latter-day 
secularized form was the Far East's second meeting with the Modern 
West, and not its first; and, for a student of encounters between civiliza- 
tions, it is interesting to study the points of likeness and difference 
between these two successive collisions of the same pair of Far Eastern 
civilizations with a Western Society which, in the interval between the 
two acts, had deliberately withdrawn its treasure from Religion and re- 
invested it in mundane values, 

Tn this Far Eastern drama the Chinese and Japanese dramatis personae 
behaved alike in some ways and in other ways diversely. A striking point 
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of likeness was that in the second act the reception of a secularized 
Modern Western culture was initiated in both China and Japan from 
below upwards, in spite of the fact that in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, which was the time when this movement started in both 
societies, either of them was embodied politically in an indigenous uni- 
versal state—China in the Manchu Empire and Japan in the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. The failure of both the Ching régime in China and the 
‘Tokugawa régime in Japan to take the lead in initiating the process of 
Westernization at this stage stands out in contrast to the course of 
events in the corresponding chapters of Russian and Ottoman history, 
in which the reception of a secularized version of the culture of the 
‘Modern West was imposed on the people from above downwards by 
their rulers, instead of being forced upon the rulers by the peoples from 
below upwards. Thus at the oj of this chapter the histories of 
China and Japan followed an identical distinctive course, On the other 
hand the nineteenth-century Japanese Westernizing movement quickly 
parted company with the contemporary movement in China by changing 
Over into the Petrine Russian rhythm; and the sixteenth-century 
Westernizing movements in the two Far Eastern societies had taken 
different courses from the outset. In their tentatively accorded and 
subsequently revoked reception of a still unsecularized Modern Western 
culture, the initiative had come from above downwards in a Chinese 
Society that was then already embodied in a universal state and from 
below upwards in a Japanese Society that was then still being racked by 
the last and worst paroxysm of a Time of Troubles. 

‘The charts of the two Far Eastern societies’ respective reactions to the 
Modern West will also be found to differ in their general conformation 
‘when we plot them out over a span of four centuries extending from the 
date of initial contact in the first half of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era down to the time of writing mid-way through the twentieth 
century, The Chinese curve comes out relatively smooth and the Japanese 
curve relatively jagged. By comparison with the corresponding Chinese 
reactions, the two successive receptions of the Modern Western culture 
in Japan, and the intervening rejection there of the earlier of the two 
versions in which this culture successively presented itself, all went to 
extremes, and the two successive reversals of policy—from reception 
to rejection in the seventeenth century and from rejection to reception 
in the nineteenth century—were relatively abrupt. The Chinese never 
went so far as the Japanese in surrendering themselves to the Modern 
Western culture on either occasion? or in insulating themselves from 
contact with the West in the intervening stage of anti-Western xeno- 
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hobia; and the reversals of policy that were decreed in Japan by the 
Fat of dictator or by the verdict ofa revolution were allowed in Chi 
to work themselves out more gradually and more spontaneously, 

‘Though in both Far Eastern societies the Early Modern Western 
Christian missionaries made converts who eventually proved their 
sincerity in the hour of trial by sacrificing their lives rather than obey 
an omnipotent government's command to renounce their exotic adopted 
new hith the dominant motives in both societies for tentatively embrac- 
ing the Early Modern Western Christian culture were not religious but 
secular. In the sixteenth century both the Chinese Imperial Court at 
Peking and the Japanese parochial princelings on the Island of Kyushu 

it up with a religious propaganda which they found boringly unconvinc- 
D aud distastefally bigoted' for the sake of material benc its which the 
Roman Catholic Christian missionaries had it in their power to bestow 
either directly, through their own personal attainments in the field of 

rofane knowledge, or indirectly through their influence over their lay 
Fellow Westerners, 

In this chapter of the story the Chinese Imperial Court’s cultivation 
of the Jesuits was less utilitarian or more frivolous—in whichever of the 
‘two lights we may prefer to regard it—than the contemporary cultivation 
of them in Japan. In Chinese minds the dominant incentive was curiosity; 
and, though, in their curic about sixteenth-century Western fire- 
arms, the Chinese as well as the Japanese had practical considerations 
in view, the Ming régime’s desire to fortify its tottering authority by 
equipping itself with these new-fangled kakara intense thax 
the eagerness of contemporary Japanese war-lords to master 2 new 
mikan technique which might ploy a deciive part in the desperate 
final round of the struggle between them for the prize of becoming the 
founder of a Japanese universal state. 

Nor did the Ming or Manchu Imperial Government see in the develop- 
ment of trade through Western middlemen! those dazzling prospects of 
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commercial profits that excited Japanese cupidity.? Towards the close of 
the sixteenth century it looked as if the adoption by the Japanese of the 
contemporary Western art of war and their engagement in commerce 
with Western traders might draw Japan at this stage out of the ambit of 
the Far Eastern Society into the ambit of a Western Society which had 
made itself ubiquitous by conquering the Ocean. Before the advent of the 
Western ocean-farers in the Far East, the Japanese had already taken to 
the sea in a counter-stroke to the abortive attempts of the Mongols to 


invade Japan in A.D. 1274 and in a.D. 1281,? The Japanese had been making 
piratical descents on the coasts of China since AD. 1369, and, when after 
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the suppression of Japanese pi Hideyoshi," Japanese seamen fol- 

erie P Wa a ir to trade they 

ra diy extended the range of their maritime activities over the Pacific 

as far afield as the Straits of Malacca in one direction? and the Spanish 
Viceroyalty of Mexico in another.* 

‘The converse side of the picture was that, by the turn of the sixteenth. 
and seventeenth centuries, a Japan whose political unification by indi- 
em military force was then still incomplete and insecure had come to 

lously exposed to the danger of ha litical unity imposed on 
Mer from abroad at the eleventh hour, as i Lad been imposed on the 
Central American World, at the ruthless hands of alien conquistadores. 
‘The Spanish conquat of th Philippines in a, 156g 77 tha union of 
the Portuguese with the Spanish Crown in AD. 1581, and the Dutch 
conquest of Formosa in A.D. 1624 were object lessons of the fate which 
might befall another group of West Pacific islands with which the 
Portuguese had been in contact since the fifteen-forties.* By contrast, 
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the vast sub-continent of China had nothing more to fear from the advent 
of Western pirates in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than she 
had found to fear from the activities of Japanese pirates in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. For China, such still unmechanized 
Early Modern Western sez riders, however annoying they might be, 
were not potential juerors; the dan; at serious cause for 
ety toa Chinese Imperial Government in this ge were the possibili- 
ties of domestic revolt and of overland invasion from the Eurasian 

beyond the Great Wall or from the Manchurian forests beyond 
the Willow Palisade; and, after an enfeebled indigenous Ming Dynasty 
had been duly supplanted by a vigorous semi-barbarian Manchu 
Dynasty in the course of the seventeenth century, a recurrence of the 
conjuncture of invasion and revolt which had brought the Manchus 
into the saddle did not present itself on the Chinese political horizon 
Within the next two hundred years 
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This difference in the geographico-political situations of China and 
Japan in the. etr Modern Age of Western oceanic expansion goes far 
towards ex z why it was that in China the repression of Roman 
Catholic Ci ‘was postponed till the turn of the seventeenth 
and ps centuries of the Christian Era and was the outcome, not 
of any apprehensive calculations in the field of power politics, but of 
an academic controversy over a point of theological terminology'—in 
contrast to the comparative promptness and ruthlessness of the suppres- 
sion of Roman Catholic Christianity in Japan, and the final cutting of all 
but one solitary Dutch thread in the nexus between Japan and the 
Western World of the day. The succession of blows delivered by a newly 
established Japanese Central Government began with Hideyoshi’s 
ordinance of the 2sth July, 1587, decreeing the banishment from 
Japan of Western Christian missionaries, and culminated in the 
ordinances of A.D. 1636 and res forbidding Japanese subjects to 
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continue to travel abroad and Portuguese subjects to continue to reside 
in Japan.! 


Chinese and Japanese Reactions to the Impact of a Late Modern West 

In Japan, as in China, the eventual abandonment of a self-imposed 
insulation from contact with the West was initiated from below up- 
wards, and was inspired by a hunger to taste the forbidden fruits of 
Modern Western scientific knowledge before this disinterested intel- 
lectual quest was conscripted into the service of a political movement for 
‘mastering the practical applications of the knowledge through which 
the Westerners hhad latterly been acquiring an unprecedented economic 
and military power. Like the early seventeenth-century Japanese de- 
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votes to a Roman Catholic Western Christianity, the early nineteenth- 
century Japanese devotees to a Modern Western secular science 
demonstrated their sincerity by exposing themselves to the risk of 
meeting the tragic ends that eventually overtook them, at a moment of. 
darkness before dawn, in the proscription of a. 1849 and AD. 1850. 
‘The Toku, ime signalized the last years of its existence 

banning all Dutch stie outside the feld of medicine; and, from the 
Bakufu's standpoint, the only thing wrong about this repressive policy 
was its impracticability, Yet this welling up of a disinterested intel- 
lectual curiosity concerning the achievements of a Modern Western 
science was an indirect outcome of the Bakufu's own cultural policy. In 
their anxiety to conserve their arduously attained achievement of freez- 
ing Japanese life into immobility on the once feverishly agitated military 
and political planes, the Tokugawa had wisely looked for alternative 
vents for unabated Japanese energies, and they had encouraged the 

it of learning as one innocuous outlet. The mental discipline that 
they had favoured had been the cultivation of a Neoconfucianism 
which was the legacy of the intellectual renaissance of the Sung Age in 
China;? but it proved impossible for a reactionary régime in Japan at the 
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The 
Sino-Beatish war of A. 1839-42 
hima and his disciple Sakura, who devoted their lives to mastering the contemporary 
Western technology of gunnery with an eret the defence of Japan's comis agat 
‘stack, Ver the Zealots managed to have Takaskima imprisoned and pre- 
his work until after Commodore Perry's first visitation in AD. 
Western World and Japen (London 1930, Gresset Press), 
ara A.D. 1851-8 the Bakufu winked at commercial intercourse 
Béiwen the Japanese fel of Satsima and France vis the Luchu Islands, which were a 
dependency af Satsuma de facto (Murdoch, op. cc, vel i P: 334). 
P gee Murdoch, op. t. vol. ct, pp. 364-3. 
2 See Murdoch, op: cit, vel ity pp. 97-199; Sansom, G.: Japan, A Short Cunat 
inary (London 1932, Crüet Pees, page fem: The Western World 
‘and Japan (London 1950, Cresset Pres) pp. 195-8 tnd 218-20. 
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E: ofthe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to permit its subjects to 
iir authorized cultivation of a conservative vein of indi- 

abbas thought by making a strictly utilitarian study of Modern Western. 
medicine without thereby opening a passage for the mighty flood of 
Modern Western knowledge in its entirety," as it was to prove impossible 
for the Ottoman autocrat ‘Abd-al-Hamid IT at the turn of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries to allow his military cadets to make a strictly 
utilitarian study of the Modern Western art of war without exposing the 
old order to the risk of being swept away by an influx of the political 

1789 

While the aspiration of the nineteenth-century Japanese Westerniza- 
tion movement from below upwards thus came from Modern Western 
secular scientific thought, the inspiration of the corresponding and 
contemporary movement in China came from Modern Western Pro- 
testant Christianity, whose missionaries accompanied the British and 
American salesmen of the wares of an industrialized West,’ as in the 
‘sixteenth century the missionaries of a Tridentine Roman Catholic 
Christianity had accompanied the Portuguese pioneers of Early Modern 
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Western commercial enterprise in the Far East. In another context! we 
have noticed that the T'aip'ing politico religious insurrectionary move- 
ment, which came near to overthrowing the Manchu régime in the sixth 
and seventh decades of the nineteenth century? was not merely a 
‘Zealot’ indigenous revolt against the tincture of an exotic Far Western 
Christian culture in the tradition of a semi-barbarian Manchu 'ascen- 
dancy’, but was also, in another aspect, a translation of Protestant 
Western Christianity into indigenous Far Eastern terms. Thereafter, 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the Chinese initiators of 
a movement for secular political reform were likewise influenced by 
Protestant Western missionaries;* Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the 
Kuomintang, was the son of a Protestant Christian father;$ and another 
Protestant Christian Chinese family E 
Kuomintang's subsequent history in the persons of Madame Sun Yat 


movement differed from its Japanese counterpart in having a Protestant 
Christian instead of a secular scientific Western inspiration; and the two 
‘movements also rapidly diverged on the political plane, Both movements 
‘were confronted with the formidable task of having to liquidate and 
replace a well-established indigenous oecumenical régime which had 
demonstrated its unfitness to survive by showing itself insensitive to 
the imperative need for coping with the impact of an irresistibly power- 
ful secularized Modern Western Civilization; but in this political 
emergency the Japanese Westernizers were more alert, more prompt, 
and more efficient than the Chinese. Within fifteen years of the first 
appearance of Commodore Perry’s squadron in Japanese territorial 
waters in A.D. 1853, the Japanese Westernizers had not only overthrown, 
a Tokugawa régime that had failed to rise to the urgent occasion; they 


Y ip'ing were faendly to the Wert, and it 
‘open tothe Westerners instead of fep 
ined to the Treaty Ports (bid pp. 370-1); yet the French and British had 
imposed their own terms om ihe Manchu Imperial Government at Peking 
in the wars of An. 1857-60 than they perversely supplicd the conservative Manchus 
‘with the milfary means of suppressing a spontaneous Chinese Westernizing movement 
Which the Imperia! Government had proved unable to crush out of is own resources 
[ibid pp. 571 a). It will be seen that this decisive Franco- Britiah intervention jn China 
{n favour of the Imperial Government and against the T aip íng in the seventh decade 
fof the nineteenth century was in tis respect tothe similarly decisive intera 
Session of Great Brain, Russis, Protea, and the Hapsburg Monarchy in the Ottoman 
Empire in favour of Sultan Mahmod TI and against Mehmed ‘Allin A-D; 1839-42. The 
froscration of the T ap ing movement was a tragic episode in the history ofthe encounter 
Seco China tnd the Modera Went forthe sur of the movement he Hata Hang 
san, wer making a second attempt at the enterprise previously attemp: 

the Jessis without ultimate success —of initiating China into the Modern Western cul- 
‘ure in es Christian entirety and not jast in à technological abstract. In isl, Hong's 

empta the more promising ofthe two, ipee it emanated, not fom alien minione 
‘iss, but from a Chinzae prophet, and proceeded, not from above downwards, but from 


Below upwards i 
^ For the influence of the missionaries Allen and Richard in that generation, see 
Soothill op. it, P. 173- * See Scothil, op. dit, P. 175- 
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had achieved the far more difficult feat of installing in its place a new 
régime capable of putting into operation a comprehensive Westernizing 
movement from above downwards. The Chinese took 118 years to 
accomplish even the negative political result that the Japanese achieved 
Ree he trial f Lord Macartney’ s Embassy at Peking in A. 
1793 was no less illuminating a demonstration of the formidabl E 
hanced potency of the Western Civilization than the arrival of 

modore Perry's squadron in Yedo Bay sixty years later; yet in China 
the overthrow of the ancien régime did not follow till A.D. 1911, and the 
discarded universal state was then replaced, not by any effective new 
Westernizing political order, but by a familiar anarchy which the 
Kuomintang lamentably failed to overcome during the quarter of a 
century (A.D. 1925-48) which this twentieth-century Chinese Westerniz- 


ing movement had at its disposal for showing whether it was capable of 


living up to its professed ideals and. out its declared programme.’ 
Since the nineicenth- century pee jolted both Far Eastern 
peoples out of their ruta was the impact of new high-powered Western 
‘armaments carried by British warships in the war of A.D. 1839-42 and 
by American warships in the visitations of A.D. 1853-4, a nineteenth- 
century Japan's flying start over a nineteenth-century China in a race 
towards t pel ol pali ed exxoni: Wesernenisn can ba 
measured by the of Japan's military superiority over China di 
the fiy yel runing from the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war of 
AD. Xr i During that half-century China was militarily at Japan's 
though, in the last round of this struggle, an effective con- 
quest of the whole of China proved to be beyond Japan's resources, it 
was equally evident that, if the Japanese war-machine had not been 
shattered in the Second World War by the United States, the Chinese 
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would never have been able, unaided, to wrest back out of the J 
invaders’ hands the captured ports, industrial areas, and railroads that 
were the keys to the Westernization of China and that were vital to 
China's economy in the ratio of their rarity in China at this date. 

Moreover, Japan's facile, albeit inconclusive, victories over China 
were the cheapest of the trophies with which a latter-day Japanese 
militarism adorned a triumphal progress that cared it, within a span of 
fifty years, to its ironical goal of an utter military and political disaster 
without precedent in Japanese history. Between A.D. 1894 and A.D. 1945 
Japan extracted military dividends from a process of technological 
Westernization with a virtuosity that eclipsed the achievements of 
Petrine Russia between her victory in the Great Northern War of A.D. 
1701-21 and her defeat in the Russo-Japanese War of A.D. 1904-5. In 
thio trial of strength at the opening of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era between one non-Western people that, by that date, had 
been in process of Westernization for more than two hundred years and 
another non-Western people that had been treading the same road for 
less than half a century, a victorious Japan won recognition as a Great 
Power in the Western comity of states, as a victorious Russia had won. 
the same recognition, some two hundred years earlier, in her trial of 
strength with the Sweden of King Charles XII. Thereafter, Japan 
achieved the tour de force of making herself one of the three leading naval 
Powers in a twentieth-century world in which naval strength was a func- 
tion of industrial potency in terms of a Western industrial technique; 
and her final fling was to smite the United States Navy in Pearl Harbour 
and overrun all the colonial possessions of the Western Powers in South- 
East Asia, from the Philippines to Malaya and Sumatra inclusive, in the 
course of a suicidal leap into the jaws of disaster. 

‘These jaws were the common destination at which a Japanese hare 
and a Chinese tortoise had arrived simultaneously by the beginning of 
the second half of the twentieth century. At that date Japan was still 
lying passive under a foreign military occupation to which she had sub- 
mitted by an act of unconditional surrender, while China, after she had 
robbed herself of the benefits of her liberation from the scourge of 
Japanese militarism by subjecting her tormented body social to the 
self-inflicted flagellation of a fresh civil war, had promptly proceeded to 
rob herself of the benefits of domestic pacification under the iron hand 
of a victorious Communist régime? by embroiling herself in a new 
foreign war in which she was not the victim but the aggressor, and in 
which she was fighting, not Japan, but those Western Powers that had 
to recently extricated her from Japan's clutches, Japan's plight was with- 
out precedent in the annals of an archipelago which had never before 
been invaded with success since the arrival of the Japanese people’s own 
ancestors from overseas before the dawn of recorded Japanese history. 
China’s plight might look at first sight more familiar, considering how 
many times in the cours of her long history a bout of anarchy had ended 


Chinese Communists won their decisive military victories over the Kuomin- 
autumn and eariy winter of A.D. 1948. The Communist People's Republic 
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at last in a dictatorial reimposition of domestic peace through the triumph 
of a revolutionary régime. Even the alien origin of her new Communist 
rulers’ ideology had its precedents in the tincture of Protestant Western 
Christianity in the T’aip'ing and the coating of post- Christian Western 
Liberalism on the Kut . Yet China's plight likewise was novel at 
least in the points that, in embarking on a foreign war in Korea against. 
the Western Community of Nations after having fought a culminating 
Chinese civil war in which the belligerents had been the Communists 
and the Kuomintang, China had become successively a battlefield and 
a belligerent in a world-wide conflict between two contending ideologies 
which were both of non-Chinese provenance. 


The Unsolved Problem of a Rising Pressure of Population 

What was the explanation of this uniformly disastrous ending of the 
first phase of the second encounter between these two Far 
societies and the Modern West? In both China and Japan the disaster 
had its root in a common Asiatic and East European unsolved problem 
which has come to our attention already in our survey of the encounter 
between the Modern West and the Hindu World.! What was to be the 
effect of the Western Civilization’s impact on economically still primitive 
peasant populations which had been accustomed for ages to breed up to 
the limits of bare subsistence at a level only just above the starvation 
and which were now being inoculated with a novel discontent through 
a dawning awareness of the possibilities opened up by the progress of 
‘Western technology for an improvement in the conditions of human life 
—but this without having yet begun to face the hard fact that these possi- 
bilities could become practical opportunities for them only at the price 
of an economic, a social, and, above all, a psychological revolution? In 
order to tap the bounty of Amalthea’s horn, these hide-bound peasants 
would have to revolutionize their traditional methods of land-utilization 
and systems of land-tenure and to regulate the number of their births. 
Here were conflicting ideals whose conflict was bound to breed disasters 
so long as it remained unresolved; and a disaster which, mid-way 
through the twentieth century, was still in the offing for India, had by then 
already overtaken the two contemporary societies in the Far East. 

“The operation of this factor in the history of Japan since the Meiji 
Revolution of a.D. 1868 was particularly conspicuous. The complete 
salary and poll sablitan and partal economic ablation of 

Japanese un ‘okugawa lispensation. bad been sible 
because there was a basis of demographic stability underpinning them. 
During the Tokugawa period the population of Japan had besa kept 
stationary artificially by divers means." When the Tokugawa 
fiquidated, an unnaturally Rosen Japanese body secl thawed out; 
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there was a general release of pent-up social forces, in the field of family 
life as well as in the fields of economics, politics, and war; and the silent 
lapse of the previous restrictions on the increase of population proved 
in the event to be a more revolutionary change than the political and 
economic revolutions which caught the World's attention at the time, 

Unlike the contem; changes on the political and economic 
planes, the resumption in Japan cl unrestricted breeding was not an 
effect of any Western influence but was a reversion to the traditional 
‘mores of a primitive peasant society which had been put under restraint, 
by a psychological tour de force, in the glacial atmosphere of the Toku- 
gawa Age. The contemporary technological Westernization of Japan did, 
however, accentuate the practical effect of this relapse into a primitive 
habit by lowering a death-rate whose height, in societies not equipped 
with Modern Western preventive medicine and public hygiene, had 
normally moderated the effects of a high birth-rate on the movement of 
population, The consequent net increase of the population in Japan 
after the Meiji Revolution was comparable to its net increase in India 
after the establishment there of the British Rij; and in Japan the result- 
ing pressure of population on the means of subsistence made itself felt 
still more quickly and more acutely owing to the complete absence there 
of any reserves of cultivable land, the dearth of raw materials for industry 
(a dearth which was specially stringent in respect of coal and iron-ore), 
tnd the people's traditionally higher average standard of living and 
consequently higher expectations in an era of Westernization.* 

A Westernizing Japan might not have been so hard beset by these 
economic embarrassments if she had not drawn back at the last moment 
from taking the plunge at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of the Christian Era. If Japan had made her entry into the 
comity of Western nations at that date, she would doubtless have 
acquired a substantial share of the then still virgin lands in the South 
Seas and along the western coasts of the Americas that were subsequently 
occupied by settlers from Spain and from the British Isles during the 
lost two centuries and a quarter of Japan's self-imy insulation. The 
once untenanted terrestrial paradises that had meanwhile become 
California and New South Wales would have been ideal colonizing 
grounds for a Japanese people that was so ‘allergic’ to alien climates that 
it found Hokkaido forbiddingly arctic and Formosa forbiddingly 
tropical. By the third quarter of the nineteenth century, when the ocean- 
faring Western peoples had had nearly four hundred years’ grace for 
exploring and occupying the face of the planet without serious com 
tion from any other society, these options were no longer open to 
tardily awakened Japanese Sleeping Beauty. For a Japan who, in 

abandoning the Tokugawan limitation of births, had condemned herself 
to choice between expanding in some form or exploding, the only two 
alternative forms of expansion that were practical politics in the Meiji 
Era were either to persuade the rest of the World to trade with her or to 
conquer additional territory, resources, and markets by force of arms 


of the Japanese peasantry after 


1 For the increase of the economic pressure on the 
A.D. 1868, see Sansom, op. cit, pp. $06 teg 
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from existing owners who were militarily too weak to defend their 
property against a militarily Westernized Jap ression, 

Between A.D. 1868 and AD. 1931 Japanese foreign policy oscillated 
uneasily between these two cardinal points of her political compass. The 
Japanese Liberals counted on the maintenance and expansion of a 
market for the relatively cheap products of efficiently managed Japanese 
textile and other light industries among vast peasant populations in 
Asia and Africa who were acquiring an appetite for the facilities and 
amenities of the Modern Western way of life but who could not afford 
the price of West European and North American manufactures. The 
Japanese militarists pointed to the remorselessly accelerating rise of a 
ubiquitous tide of Economic Nationalism,' and pressed upon their 
countrymen the alternative policy of military conquest with the argu- 
‘ments that the only markets that Japan could be sure of retaining in an 
ever more nationalist-minded world were markets under her own politi- 
cal control, and that even controlled markets would not solve Japan's 
economic problem unless they were supplemented by controlled sources 
of food-supply and raw materials. The gradual effect of a world-wide 
accentuation of Nationalism in converting the Japanese people to the 
Japanese militarist’ doctrine was clinched by the terrible experience of 
the devastating economic blizzard which descended on Wall Street in 
the autumn of A.D. 1929 and then swept on over the rest of the World. 

When the Japanese militarists launched their campaign of aggression. 
it of the 18th-19th September, 1931, they were 
to the torment of a Second World War within 
eight years of this date, and condemning their own country, in particular, 
to the additional disaster of seeing that torment culminate within four- 
teen years in the national calamity of an utter military defeat. In the 
Second World War Japan was not only justly defeated in her desperate 
attempt to solve her latter-day economic problem by an unbridled 
career of military conquest; she was also justly deprived of all the con- 
quests at the expense of weaker peoples that she had made through an 
unscrupulous militarism since A.D. 1894. Yet this just and auspicious 
frustration of Japan's unprincipled policy of trying to solve her economic 
problem by means of military aggression was ive achievement 
which had prevented the consummation of a crime withoutalleviating the 
pressure that had moved the criminal to commit his wicked acts; and, at 
a date some six or seven years after ‘V-J. Day’, a positive solution of 
Japan’s economic problem seemed to be as far off as ever—though a 
Japanese student of history might perhaps find some hope and consola- 
tion in the strange new fact that, as an ironical consequence of the 
United States’ crushing victory, the responsibility for solving this in- 
sistent Japanese problem by some means or other had been transferred 
from Japanese to American shoulders. 

In Chinese history the latest illustration of a primitive peasantry's 
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habitual tendency to breed up to the limits of subsistence had been 
manifested during the floruit of the Manchu régime from the closing 
decades of the seventeenth century to the opening decades of the nine- 
teenth, In the subsequent period of attempted Westernization the 
Chinese had never approached level of military efficiency on Western 
lines at which they would have had it in their power to emulate Japan's 
abortive attempt to carve out an empire for herself with the sword at the 
expense of her neighbours. The worst that, down to A.D. 1950, the 
Chinese had been able to achieve through an imperfect mastery of 
Western military apparatus had been to employ it for enhancing the 
lethal effect of civil war, which in China was the traditional for 
an excessive increase in population; and, although the Chinese Com- 
munist armies that had been launched in A.D. 1950 against the Americans 
and their allies in a Korean arena had fought with an efficiency and a 
resoluteness which the West had never encountered before in Chinese 
troops, they had failed, notwithstanding their superiority in numbers 
and their supplies of Russian equipment, to drive their Western 
opponents out of South Korea, In A.D. 1952 it did not look as if China, 
even under a Communist régime, had much prospect of being more 
successful than Japan had been if she were to set out, as Japan had done, 
to conquer a Lebensraum for herself by force of arms. It was all the more 
fortunate for China that she had inherited from her latest semi-barbarian. 
conquerors, the Manchus, the last substantial unoccupied reserve of 
land in the temperate zone of the Northern Hemisphere. 

Since the removal in a.D. 1878' of the last restrictions on Chinese 
immigration into the it oj aces of Manchuria nd the 
Nl Palisade, with tici vast resor reas in arable and, miseri, and 
timber, the Chinese population of ‘the Three Eastern Provinces’ had 
risen to the figure of approximately forty million within thre genera- 
tions; and this mass migration—which had changed the demographic 
map of the World as markedly as the Russian colonization of the Black 
Sea Steppes and Siberia or the West European colonization of the 
Americas and the South Seas—had been stimulated by the scourges of 
civil war, pestilence, and famine in the densely populated adjoining 
intramural Chinese provinces of Chihli, Shantung, and Hopei, In the 
alternating current of Chinese history, adversity had indeed been as 
Potent a force as prosperity for promoting the constant expansion of the 


1 The establishment of the Manchu Empire in the seventeenth century of the Christ- 
ian Era bad brought the thinly populated steppes and forestclad highlands of Man- 
huria under the same sovereignty aa the densely Chinese-inhabited agricultura regions 

1 Wall but inside the Willow Palisade and in the vast 
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Chinese people over an ever widening area; and this Chinese expansion, 
unlike its puny Japanese count t, Was not restricted by any climatic 
limitations. While the Northern Chinese peasants had been schooled by 
the hard winters of their native provinces to lead a farmer’s life on the 
land in the rigorous climate of Manchuria, the Southern Chinese had 
been acclimatized by a fifteen-hundred-years-long sojourn in the sultry 
Yangtse Basin and on the sub-tropical shores of the China Sea for leading 
a business man’s life in the cities of Indo-China, Siam, Burma, Indonesia, 
and Malaya, where in the twentieth century of the Christian Era at least. 
one new South-East Asan Chinese province could be seen taking shape 
through a traditional process of peaceful penetration. 

‘Yeu in spite of thelr opportunity and capacity for relieving the pres- 
sure of population in China by both the constructive expedient of urban 
and rural colonization in diverse physical climates, ranging from the 
tropical to the arctic, and the destructive expedient of chronic civil war, 
the Chinese mid-way through the twentieth century of the CI 
Era were being defeated almost as signally as the Japanese by the 
fem of coping withthe feral of 2 priae latam ia the Socal 
and psychological climate of a Westernizing World; and in China, un- 
like either Japan or India at this date, a lem which had so far found 
no solution on the lines of a Western-inspired Democracy was being 
forcibly taken in hand by Russian-inspired Communism. In A.D. 1948-9 
a Kuomintang movement which had been discredited by the rapidity 
of its change of front from a revolutionary championship of reform to a 
reactionary defence of vested interests had been swept away by a Com- 
munism propagated by native Chinese Communist force of arms; and 
three years later, at the moment when this volume was being sent to the 
press, the Communist régime in China appeared to be securely in the 
saddle, 

A Communist Russia's Chinese Fifth Column 

It remained to be seen whether a Chinese peasantry whose disillusion- 
ment with the Kuomintang had been a decisive though imponderable 
factor in turning the scales would find an effective remedy for its ills in 
the Communist prescription or would relish the prescribed regis 
even if it were to prove capable of producing its promised effect; but it 
was already clear that the military and ideological conquest of China by 
Communism in A-D. 1949 was the latest move in a Russian assault onthe 
main body of the Far Eastern Society which by that date had been in 

for some three hundred years—though this was the first opera- 
tion in which the Russian strategists had commanded the services of 
a Chinese ‘fifth column’. 

Tn the second quarter of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, 
when the Japanese were breaking off their tentative relations with an 
Early Modern Western Christendom and when Manchu empire-builders 
who had already passed the Willow Palisade were preparing to make 
their passage through the Great Wall, the Manchus were taken in the 
rear by Cossack pioneers of an expanding Russian Orthodox Christen- 
dom who had burst into the Upper Basin of the Amur River after 
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successively outflanking Dir-al-Islim and the Eurasian Steppe, As soon 
as the Manchus had broken at least the overt resistance of Southern 
China, where their usurpation had been stubbornly contested, they 
turned upon these audacious Cossack trespassers on the Manchurian 
pasture-lands that were the reservoir of Manchu barbarian man-power, 
and drove the intruders back to a line which the Imperial Russian 
Government found itself compelled to accept de jure as the frontier 
between the two Powers and to respect de facto for à hundred and sixty- 
eight years following the conclusion, at Nerchinsk, of the Russo-Manchu 
peace treaty of A.D. 1689. 

‘This treaty provided for the maintenance of an authorized channel for 
overland trade between the two empires, and of a Russian embassy and 
church at Peking; but, throughout the next two centuries, the impact 
of Russia on China overland was felt only faintly by comparison with the 
maritime impact of the Portuguese and their more aggressive British and. 
French successors. The concessions exacted from China by the maritime 
Western Powers as the victors’ spoils in the wars of a.D. 1839-42 and 
AD. 1857-60 cut Chinese sensibilities to the quick; but, when, in A.D. 
1857, Russia righted the balance of competitive aggression at China's 
expense by compelling the Manchu Imperial Government to cede to 
Russia their title to all the territory that the peace settlement of A.D. 
1689 had assigned to the Manchu Empire on the left bank of the Amur 
and the right bank of the Ussuri, neither the Chinese people nor even. 
their Manchu masters were sensibly affected by the loss of these then 
still empty border territories; and they seem hardly to have noticed the 
construction of the new Russian port of Viadivostok in an all but ice- 
free natural harbour at the south-western extremity of these ceded 
Manchu territories, within a stone's throw of the north-east corner of 
Korea. The Chinese did not become apprehensively aware of Russia's 
advancing shadow till a.D. 1897, when the Russian Navy occupied Port 
Arthur as Russia's prize ina scramble between the Powers of the Western. 
World for the seizure of naval bases on China's coasts, and A.D. 1900, 
when, taking advantage of the imbroglio with the maritime Western 
Powers in which China had been involved by a ‘Zealot’ movement 
culminating in the xenophobe Boxer Rebellion, the Russian Army 
swooped upon Manchuria and planted itself—in the footprints of the 
Manchus on the eve of the Manchu conquest of Intramural China 
250 years back—at the threshold of Shanhaikwan, the vital passage 
between the mountains and the sea which was Intramural China's 
‘Thermopylae. 

‘The sequel to this Russian seizure of Manchuria in A.D. 1897-1900, 
like the sequel to the preceding Japanese victory over China in A.D. 
1894-5, was to demonstrate the vanity of Militarism. It was in vain that 
the Russians sought to consolidate their territorial gains in the Far 
East, and to prepare the way for extending them farther, by pressing 
a new-fangled Western mechanical invention into the service of the 
archaic crime of military aggression. The Russian-built railway linking 
Viadivostok and Port Arthur with St. Petersburg notably surpassed 
the North American transcontinental railways in its length, and 
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challenged comparison with them in the rapidityof i i 
in performing this feat, the Russian railway engineers were working 
ittingly for the Japanese. ‘The South Manchurian section of the 
Russian-built railway-system was transferred to Japanese hands in the 
-settlement following the defeat of Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War of a. 1994-5; andy a generation later, Russia was compelled to 
advertise her then still unretrieved military inferiority to Japan in the 
Far Eastern zone of contact between the two Powers by agreeing to the 
forced sale to Japan, at a derisory price, of the trunk line of the Russi 
transcontinental railway within the frontiers of the newly conquered 
Japanese puppet state of "Manchukuo'.? When Japanese militarism, in 
its turn, met with its nemesis at American hands, Russia was enabled— 
as an incidental consequence of American prowess in naval warfare and 
in atomic physics—to take her revenge for forty-three years of humilia- 
tion? by rounding up the once redoubtable Japanese Kwantung Army 
ina lightning campaign of twenty-five days But there was no evidence 
that in A.D. 1945 Russia could have defeated Japan in Manchuria if she 
lad had to depend solely on her own miliary strength; end, in the 
sequel, the sensational resumption of a Russian advance beyond the 
limits of Manchuria which had been checked in A.D. 1904-5 by Japanese 
arms was accomplished, without any direct Russian military action at 
al through the operation of Russian ideas and ideals on Chinese minds 
and hearts. 

In spite of the establishment of a Russian Orthodox Christian mission 
at Peking since ap. 1689, Russian Orthodox Christianity had never 
{fined in China any influence comparable to that of a Modern Western 

man Catholicism and Protestantism. So long as the competition 
between the West and Russia for the spiritual conquest of Chinese 
souls was conducted on a common Christian basis, the preponderance of 
the Western spiritual influence was overwhelming. But the balance of 
impinging alien spiritual forec in the Chinese arena changed when the 
substitution of Liberalism for Christianity as the gospel of the West was 
followed by the substitution of Communism for Christianity as the 
gospel of Russia. Communism could plausibly claim to offer a more 
practically relevant remedy than Liberalism for the ills of a society that 
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yas being worsted by the problem of a peasantry whose expectations had 
been heightened Sel bie cse "andianged; and by AD. 1952 
the programme of the Chinese Communist leaders had not yet been 
discredited by a discrepancy between profession and practice which had 
already destroyed the credit of the Kuomintang. 

Thus in China, as in other living non-Western societies, the middle 
years of the twentieth century of the Christian Era witnessed the delivery 
of a Russian challenge to the influence of a Modern Western Civilization 
which had appeared to have the whole World at its feet before the out- 
break of the First World War in A.D. 1914. 


7. Characteristics of the Encounters between the Modern West and its 
Contemporaries up to date 

We have now surveyed at least the principal examples of encounters 
with the Modern Western Civilization up to the points at which these 
still continuing dramas had arrived by the time of writing, and, in the 
process, we have also taken note of a number of encounters, since the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, between 
living non-Western civilizations. Neither of these fields has been covered 
in our survey completely. There are encounters which involved the 
Modern West, and contemporary encounters to which the Modern 
West was not a party, that have not been included in our review.! Yet 
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the evidence that we have examined in the preceding chapters is perhaps 
sufficient to allow us to draw some general conclusions fom it 

The most significant of the conclusions that suggest themselves is that 
the word ‘modern’ in the term "Modern Western Civilization’ can, with- 
out inaccuracy, be given a more precise and concrete connotation by being 
translated ‘middle-class’. Western communities became ‘modern’, in 
the accepted Modern Western meaning of the word, just as soon as they 
had succeeded in producing a bourgeoisie that was both numerous enough 
and competent enough to become the predominant element in Society. 
We think of the new chapter of Western history that opened at the turn 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as being ‘modern’ par excellence 
because, for the next four centuries and more, until the opening of a 
‘post-Modern Age’ at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 

middle class was in the saddle in the larger and more prominent 
of the Western World as a whole. Yet, throughout this so-called ‘Mo 
Age’, there were fringes of the Western World—in Eastern Europe, 
Southern Italy, the Iberian Peninsula, and Latin America—that had 
never completely ceased to be ‘medieval’ in terms of this qualitative and 
not merely chronological test, while conversely, by the same test, the 
abortive peas cosmos in Central and Northern Italy, Western. 
Germany, the Low Countries, and the Hansa Towns was already 
‘modern’ in the Later Middle Ages. 

This definition of the Modern Western culture as being a phase of 
Western cultural evelopment that is distinguished by the ascendancy 
of the middle class throws light on the conditions under which, before 
the advent in the West of a post-Modern Age marked by the rise of an 
industrial urban working class, any alien recipients of this Modern 
‘Western culture would be likely to be successful in making it their own. 
‘During the currency of the Modern Age of Western history the ability of 
aliens to become Westerners would be proportionate to their capacity 
for entering into the middle-class Western way of life. 

This tentative conclusion is manifestly borne out by the facts when 
we test it by reference to cases of Westernization from below upwards. 
Inthe indigenous social structure of Greek Orthodox Christian, Chinese, 
and Japanese life, for example, there were elements that had some 
affinity with the middle-class element in the impinging Western Society; 
and the Westernization of the Greeks and the Chinese was undoubtedly 
facilitated, governed, and limited by the pace and extent of their progress 
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in developing these existing rudiments into a full-blown middle class in 
the Modern Western sense.' In these two Westernizing movements from 
below upwards the progress was gradual and was frequently checked by 
set-backs, but, as far as it went, it did result in the formation of a genuine 
middle class in these originally non-Western social milieux. On the 
other hand in cases in which the process of Westernization proceeded 
from above downwards—and Japan, as we have seen,* changed over to 
this alternative approach after the Meiji Revolution—the autocrats who 
set themselves to Westernize their subjects by fiat did not think of wait- 
ing for an unforced process of social evolution to provide them with 
authentic middle-class agents of indigenous origin for the execution of 
their Westernizing policy; and, since it was manifestly impracticable 
even for the most energetic autocrat to carry out a Westernizing policy 
single-handed, and even for autocrats who were Western conquerors of 
a non-Western society to propagate their alien way of life solely through 
the agency of Western-born administrators and missionaries without 
enlisting the aid of native converts, the high-handed apostles of Western- 
ization from above downwards were constrained in every case to provide 
themselves with an artificial substitute for a home-grown middle class by 
manufacturing an intelligentsia, 

‘The intelligentsias? thus called into existence in Russia, the Islamic 
and Hindu worlds, and Japan in response to the ubiquitous challenge of 
the impact of the Modern West were, of course, successfully imbued by 
their makers with a genuine tincture of middle-class qualities—as was 
demonstrated by thelr partial cce in inducting ino a midile clue 
Modern Western way of life the non-Western societies from which 
had been recruited. The Russian case suggests, however, that even this 

rtial success might be only provisional and ephemeral, In Russia, as we 
ive seen Peter the Greats policy of adopting the Modern Western 
way of life in its orthodox middle-class form had been violently repu- 
diated 228 years after Peter's effective advent to power in A.D. 1689. It 
had been supplanted in A.D. 1917 by the alternative policy of pressing 
forward with the acquisition aud pplication. of a Mode Werterk 
technology as an instrument for combating the orthodox middle-class 
Western ideology of Liberalism in the name of the heretical anti- 
bourgeois Western ideology of Marxism. This Marxian heresy had be- 
come the creed of a Russian intelligentsia which had originally been 
called into existence by the Petrine Tsardom to carry out the mission of 
bringing Russia into the middle-class Western fold; and, for at least 
three generations before the explosion on the political surface of life in 
the second Russian revolution of A.D. 1917, an anti-bourgeois animus 
in the hearts of a nineteenth-century Russian intelligentsia had been 
finding a literary vent in the works of Russian writers. The wider 
significance of this chapter of Russian history lay in the fact that the 
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movement for Westernization from above downwards had been started 
in Russia a hundred years earlier than in the Islamic, Hindu, and 
Japanese worlds; for this chronological datum suggested that the latest. 
turn of events in Russia might be an augury of one of the possibilities 
that were lying in wait for those other non-Western worlds in chapters of 
their histories that were still in the future at a date mid-way through the 
twentieth century. The possibility that these other histories in their 
turn might eventually take a Russian course was, indeed, something 
more than a mere theoretical induction from the Russian historical 
precedent, It was also implicit in an affinity between the Far Eastern, 
Hindu, and Islamic intelligentsias and the Russian intelligentsia that 
was already a matter of observable fact. 

In the light of this anti-bourgeois turn which the Russian intelligentsia 
had already taken and towards which the other intllgentsias might be 
tending, it is perhaps worth pausing to look into the likenesses and the 
differences between the non-Western intelligentsias and the Western 
middle class whose role they had been commissioned to play in a non- 
Western social environment, 

One important common characteristic of the Western middle class and 
the latter-day non-Western intelligentsias was their common provenance 
from beyond the original pale of the societies in which they had succeeded 
‘eventually in establishing themselves. In studying the encounter between 
the Western eri and the Jewish. in its midst! we have 
observed that the Western Society when it first emerged in the Dark 

, like the surviving non-Western societies when they first collided 
with the West in its modern phase, was an agrarian society in whose life 
the urban pursuits of industry, commerce, and finance were exotic and 
were originally practised—in so far as they were practised at all—by an 
alien Jewish diasporà, until a Gentile Western middle class was called 
into being by the Western Gentiles’ aspiration to be their own Jews. The 
abiding affinity of the Western middle class with a diaspora of the type 
represented by Western Jewry—a community uprooted from the soil 
and addicted to peculiarly urban occupations—was demonstrated, long 
after the Gentile Western middle class had captured from the country- 
folk the key position of being the dominant element in Society, by the 
alacrity and ease with which the Armenian Gregorian and Greek Ortho- 
dox Christian diasporis in the Ottoman World, and the Parsee diasporà 
in India, acclimatized themselves to the way of life of a Modern Western 
middle-class society. Conversely the Parsee or Armenian or Greek 
Westernized business man who came to work in New York or London 
and to sleep in Connecticut or Sussex appeared hardly more alien in the 
local farmer’s eyes than the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ business man who shuttled 
to and fro in the same suburban trains between the same dormitories and 
offices. In a twentieth-century American or English farmer’s sight, all 
his urban middle-class contemporaries—the Westernized and the native 
Western alike—were still as exotic as a Cordovan or Tarragonese Jew 
had once been in the eyes of a sixth-century peasant in Visigothia. 

‘This quaintly invidious appearance of being ‘pariahs in power’ in the 

1 On pp, 276 and 284-6, above, 
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eyes of unuprooted cultivators of the soil was not the only point of like- 
ness between the Modern Western middle class and the contempo 
intelligentia. Another point in common between them was that both 
had won their eventual dominance by revolting against their original 
employers. In Holland, Great Britain, the United States, France, and 
other Western countries the middle class had successively come into 
power by stepping into the shoes of enlightened monarchies whose 

tronage had inadvertently made the middle class's fortune. In non- 
Western polities in the Late Modern Age of Western history the intelli- 
gentsia had likewise come into power by successfully revolting against 
Westernizing autocrats who had been, not the inadvertent makers of 
their fortunes, but the deliberate authors of their existence." 

‘These points of likeness between intelligentsias called into existence 
in non-Western societies by Westernizing autocrats and a Western 
middle class whose role these intelligentsias were called upon to play 
are offset by at least one signal difference. The middle class that made 
itself paramount in the Western World in the Modern Age of Western 
history was an indigenous element in the society that it eventually came 
to dominate, in spite of its having had no place in that society's original 
social order. The history of the gradual and arduous ascent of this 
Western middle class from the lowly outskirts of the Western social 
hierarchy to its centre and summit was the history of the Western 
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Society's own spontaneous self- development, By contrast, the artificially 
manufactured intelligentsias suffered from the double handicap of being 
both novi homines and exotics. They would never even have come into 
existence, and would certainly never have come into power, if the non- 
Western societies on to whose stems they were grafted had not collided 
with a Modern Western World that was so far superior to these other 
societies in potency that they found themselves confronted with a 
choice between Westernizing and going under. The non-Western intelli- 
gentsias, unlike the Western middle class, were products and symptoms 
Of their societies’ discomfiture in encounters with a Western World 
which had been raised, by the rise of an indigenous middle class, to a 
height of prosperity and power at which it was more than a match for 
all its contemporaries. In short, the Western middle clase stood for 
strength, whereas the Westernizing intelligentsias spelled weakness, 

The intelligentsias, for their part, were sensitively aware of this in- 
vidious difference between themselves and the Western middle class; 
for the task of coping with this aggressive adversary was the intelli- 
 gentsias' raison d'étre, and they were condemned to spend themselves in 
this distressingly unequal contest on behalf of members of their own 
houschold from whom they had inevitably been alienated in the act of 
being trained to perform a social service that was as exotic from the 
standpoint of their native cultural tradition as it was vital in a world over 
which the West had cast its shadow. Their intuition of the thanklessness 
of their task conspired with an unavowed but inexorable nervous 
strain arising from the inherent contradictions in their social situation to 
breed in the intelligentsias a smouldering hatred of a Western middle 
class which was both their sire and their their cynosure and their 
bugbear; and their excruciatingly ambivalent attitude toward this pirate 
sun, whose captivated planets they were, is poignantly conveyed in 
e ee va xm 

Odi et amo: id faciam, fortasse. iris. 
Tesco, sed Berl sentio et exeruciar:” 
‘These two lines of Latin poetry enunciated the inexhaustible theme of a 
nineteenth-century Westernizing Russian literature whose masterpieces 
ran to many volumes; and this testament of a Russian intelligentsia that 
had been able to relieve its own malaise by the masterly exercise of a 
singular gift for self-expression faithfully mirrored the experience of 
other intelligentsias, sentenced to the sume Poches task, whose un- 
tered woes might have been ignored if they had not found Russian 
spokesmen, 

‘The intensity of an alien intelligentsia’s hatred of the Western middle 
class gave the measure of that intelligentsia's foreboding of its own in- 
ability to emulate Western middle-class achievements, The classic in- 
stance, up to date, in which this embittering prescience had been justified 
by the event was the Russian intelligentsi's catastrophic failure, after 
the first of the two Russian revolutions in A.D. 1917, to carry out its 
fantastic mandate to transform the wreck of the Petrine Tsardom into a 


1 Catullus, Q.V.: Carmina, No, xxv. 
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parliamentary constitutional state in the nineteenth-century Western 
style. The Kerensky régime was a fiasco because it was saddled with the 
impracticable task of making brick without straw. The Modern Western 

litical system of responsible parliamentary government had been the 
creation of a middle class which had been suk dently. competent, experi- 
enced, prosperous, and numerous to come into political power when the 
time was ripe for it. In the social structure of the Russia of A.D. 1917 th 
was no corresponding element, and the Petrine Russian intelligentsia’s 
inability to take a robust Western middle class's massive responsibilities 
on its own lean shoulders was demonstrated by its speedy collapse under 
the crushing weight of this unnatural burden. In this classic Russian 
instance, however, in which the action had been carried farther, mid- 
way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, than in the 
history of any other encounter with the Modern West, the sequel had 
been no less quick in showing that an intelligentsia’s failure to emulate 
the peculiar political achievement of the Western middle class was no 
evidence of inability to build any political structure of any kind. In 
Russia the same year A.D. 1917 that witnessed Kerensky' swift failure 
also witnessed Lenin's enduring success. 

In Russia, before the year A.D. 1917 ran out, Lenin founded a polity 
of an original type which, in contrast to Kerensky's abortive essay in 
a conventional Western parliamentary régime, was constructed, not in 
obedience to a priori theory, but with a practical eye for dealing with an 
actual situation. As we have noticed in another context,' Lenin's objec- 
tive was to repeat, and thereby salvage, Peter the Great's achievement 
of saving Russia from succumbing to the aggression of a technologically 
superior Western World by driving the Russian people to catch up wi 
the vanguard of contemporary Western technological progress. Lenin 
faced the hard fact that this painful forced march could be exacted from 
an already exhausted people only by the discipline of the drill-sergeant’s 
rod; and the particular form of dictatorial régime that he devised for his 
particular took account of the momentary social exigencies of 
2 Modern Western technology in its twentieth-century phase, besides 
conforming to a more general and enduring historical ‘law’ which de- 
creed that the material gains of a revolutionary advance must always be 
paid for by losses of corresponding magnitude in the currency of liberty. 

Lenin's political device for engineering a revolutionary Russian 
advance on a twentieth-century Western technological front was a per- 
sonal dictatorship underpinned by the unanimous support of a unique 
political party that was to merit and retain its monopoly of power by the 

iscrimination with which it selected its recruits, the fanaticism with 
which it indoctrinated its novices, and the discipline which it imposed 
on its full-fledged members, In its embodiment of this idea and these 
ideals, Lenin’s All-Union Communist Party was not, of course, entirely 
without precedent. In Iranic Muslim history it had been anticipated 
in the Slave-Household of the Ottoman Pidishth, in the Qyzylbash 
fraternity of devotees of the Safawis, and in a Sikh Khalsa that had been 
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called into being in a subjugated Hindu World by a decision, to fight a 
Mughal ascendancy with its own weapons. In these older Hindu and 
Islamic fraternities the éthos of the Russian heresiarch's Communist 
Party is already unmistakably discernible. Lenin's claim to originality 


rests on his i ice in reinventing this formidable political instru- 
ment for himself and on his priority in applying it to the special purpose 
of enabling a non-Western Society ‘to hold its own against the Modern 


West by mastering the latest devices of a Modern Western technology 
without embracing the ideology that was the current Modern Western 
norm of orthodoxy. 

The effectiveness with which this purpose was served by the Leninian 
single-party type of dictatorial régime was indicated by the frequency 

vith which it was consciously imitated or inadvertently reproduced in 

the contemporary political history of other non-Western societies that 
were traditionally hostile to Russia but found themselves in the same 
predicament in a world in which ‘the Western Question’ had come to be 
ubiquitous, 

In the Kuomintang régime established at Canton by Sun Yat-sen in 
AD. 1921 a tincture of Russian Communism was deliberately introduced 
by the Chinese philosopher-statesman in A.D. 1923;* and, in the subse- 
quent history of the Kuomintang National Government of China, the 
Leninian form of political constitution—a personal dictatorship sup- 
ported by a unique party—significantly survived the breach which 
pened in wn. 1927 between the Kuomintang and a Chinese Communist 
Party which had sought to take advantage of its affiliation to the Kuo- 
mintang in order to gain control of the National Government from 
within} Though the Chinese Communists’ rival pretensions were based 
on a claim to be genuine exponents of a Leninism which was admit- 
tedly diluted with Liberalism in the Kuomintag’s ideology, the Kuo- 
mintang did not demonstrate the sincerity of its unfeigned eagerness 
to dissociate itself from Communism by repudiating the Leninian 
element in its own constitution and doctrine. The exigencies of a com- 
mon predicament constrained a now bitterly anti- Rusian Chinese 
ex-revolutionary party to continue to handle ‘the Western Question’ 
according to the inevitable Russian political prescription. From A.D. 1927 
to A.D. 1949, when the Chinese Communists swept the Kuomintang off 
the Chinese political chess-board, the pious assurance in the Kuomin- 
tang’s creed that ‘the period of tutelage’, which was the second of the 
three stages of revolution prescribed by Sun Yat-sen, was to be followed 
in due course by an unrestrictedly democratic dispensation was still just 
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as far from fulfilment! as the even more pious assurance in the Russian 
‘Marxist book of revelation that ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’ was 
to fade out at long last through a withering away of the state itself, 

The adoption of the Leninian typeof polity in Chinawasnotsoremark- 
able, however, as its adoption in ‘Turkey; for, by the time when, on the 
morrow of the First World War, Mustaía Kemi Atatürk established his 
revolutionary dictatorship more Russico, Russia had been Turkey's 
traditional ‘Enemy N One’ for 150 years past, and a Russian 

rovenance would have been enough in itself to discredit any idea or 
institution in Turkish eyes if this strong initial prejudice had not been 
overridden by some ineluctable necessity. The reason why patriotic- 
minded Turks were willing to take a lesson from Russia in this case was 
that their chastening experience of defeat in the First World War at the 
hands of technologically superior Western Powers had made the Turks, 
like the Russians, acutely aware that they must put themselves through 
a Westernizing technological revolution if they wished to survive; and 
the Turks, like the Russians, perceived that they could not carry out this 
revolutionary social manoeuvre unless they fell into the Leninian politi- 
cal formation of a comitatus at the heels of a dictator. Turkey's happy 
issue out of an urgently necessary revolution that had been accomplished 
at this temporary cost was declared when, on the 14th May, 1950, a party 
which by that date had been monopolizing political power in the 
Country for twenty-seven years peacelally gave way to an opposition 
party by which it had been defeated in a genuinely free parliamentary 
general election. 

Both the Turks and the Chinese could go to school in a Russian 
political academy without ‘loss of face’, since, like the Russians, they 
were heirs of non-Western cultures at bay against the Modern West, 
while, in their grim common race against Time to find a solution for an 
ubiquitous ‘Western Question’, it was manifest that the Russians were 
considerably ahead of all their fellow runners. A more impressive tribute 
(though it was a left-handed compliment) was paid to the Russian 
intelligentsia's political genius during the inter-war years in a mimesis 
of the Leninian polity in two great Western countries— Italy and 
Germany—where the local representatives of the Western middle class 
had failed to display the political ability of their brethren on the Atlantic. 
seaboard without being their inferiors in an aptitude for technology 
that was the distinctive characteristic of Modern Western Man. 

In Germany and Italy the Fascist and National Socialist imitations of 
the Communist Russian totalitarian state had run headlong into disaster 
within the lifetimes of their makers. In China a Kuomintang régime— 
in which a Leninian combine of dictator and comitatus had been in- 
congruously overlaid with an appliqué-work of Western liberal political 
motifs—had been ousted in A.D. 1949 by a Communist régime which 
claimed to be a faithful Chinese copy of an original Russian new model. 
In Russia this original Leninian polity had survived the tremendous 


+ Sep for example th passage of the Government, Organization Law, promulgated 
at Nanking on the grd Octeber, 1928, which is quoted in Suroey f Intemational AJ airs, 
T928 (London 1549, Milford) P. 389. 
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ordeal of a Second World War to emerge as a rallying point for all 
the forces still in the field against the ascendancy of the West over the 
World, and as the mighty antagonist of the United States if devastatin, 
twentieth-century competition for world power were ever to be carrie 
into a fatal final round. In Turkey, in contrast to Italy and Germany, a 
dictator who had introduced the Leninian polity there as a Russian 
means to a non-Communist end had died in his bed and had transmitted 
his dictatorship to a less demonic successor; and this successor and his 
partisans had afterwards demonstrated the sincerity of their conversion 
to the parliamentary democratic political ideals of the West by relinquish- 
ing office in obedience to the verdict of a parliamentary election in which 
they had not misused their power in order to ‘rig’ the results in their own. 
favour, contrary to the will of the electorate. 

‘This bewildering diversity of the mid-twentieth-century political 
landscape in non-Western or ex-Western provinces of a West-ridden 
World was one of many indications that the of the Modern West's 
encounter with the other living civilizations was then still in an early 
act even on the political plane of action, and a fortiori far from its denoue- 
ment at deeper levels; and this conclusion would suggest that our survey 
of encounters with the Modern Western Civilization up to date had 
yielded all the illumination that it was capable of yielding at the time of 
writing. If a twentieth-century observer was to carry his study of en- 
counters between civilizations farther, he must turn away from the 

ectacle of an uncompleted drama, in which the Modern Western 

ivilization was the protagonist, to consider the histories of other en- 
counters in which the whole story lay within his ken because the play 
had here already been played out to a finish. 


(E) ENCOUNTERS WITH MEDIEVAL WESTERN CHRISTENDOM 


1, The Flow and Ebb of the Cruades! 

Ex hypothesi the whole story of the encounters between a Medieval 
Western Christendom and its neighbours was known to the writer of 
this Study and his contemporaries, since this story must have come 
to an end before the beginning of the subsequent story in which 
a Modern Western Society was the principal character. These two 
successive stories of encounters in which the Western Civilization was 
involved had at least one feature in common: in both episodes the 
‘Westerners had been the aggressors. In these two successive outbreaks, 
however, the Western aggressors had followed different paths with 
different consequences. In their modern outbreak, as we have seen, they 
had taken ship from the Atlantic seaboard of Western Europe and had 
found their way over the Ocean to all quarters of the globe; in their 
medieval outbreak—for which a convenient short title was ‘the Crusades’ 
in the broadest usage of the wordi—they had taken ship from the 
‘Mediterranean seaboard of Western Europe for the Levant, or ridden 
‘out across the open eastern land-frontier of their Western Christian 
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World into the adjoining domains of Orthodox Christendom in South- 
East Europe and in Russia. In conquering the World through master 
the Ocean, the Modern Westerners had been pioneers in an oecumeni 
adventure of which the issue was still hidden in the future mid-way 
through the twentieth century of the Christian Era. On the other hand 
in invading Dir-al-Islim and Orthodox Christendom the Medieval 
Western Christians had been treading in the Hellenic footprints of 
Alexander the Great and Titus Quinctius Flamininus on well-worn 
tracks that had led them to the source of their religion at Jerusalem and 
the source of their secular culture at Athens. 

‘The medieval outbreak of the Western Society in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era was as surprisingly abrupt as its modern outbreak 
at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the eventual 
collapse of the medieval Western adventure came as swiftly as its initial 
success, An intelligent observer from India, China, or Japan who had 
made his way to the other end of the Old World in the fifth or sixth 
decade of the thirteenth century of the Christian Bra would have been 
as unlikely to foresee that the Western intruders were on the verge of 
being expelled from both ‘Dar-al-Islim’? and ‘Romania’? as he would 
have been—had he arrived on the scene three hundred years earlier—to 
foresee that these same two worlds were at that date on the verge of being 
attacked and overrun by the hitherto. [pers raa ineffective. 
natives of the far western extremity of the cultivated visitor's Oikoumen£. 

As soon as he had learnt to distinguish the two Hellenistic Christian 
societies from a Hellenising Syriac Society* which was in process of 
conversion from the Manophyste and Nestorian Christian bares and 
Zoroastrianism to the all but Christian heresy of Islam,? our imaginary 
tenth-century Far Eastern observer would probably have come to the 
conclusion that, of these three local competitors for the command of 
the Mediterranean Sea and its hinterlands, Orthodox Christendom had 
the best prospects and Western Christendom the worst. 

On the divers tests of the competing societies’ comparative standing 
in wealth, education, administrative efficiency, and success in war, 
Orthodox Christendom would assuredly have come out at the top of our 
mid-tenth-century observer's list, and Western Christendom at the 
bottom. Western Christendom in that generation was an agrarian society 
in which urban life was exotic and coin a rare currency, whereas in 
contemporary Orthodox Christendom there was a money economy 
based on an efficient and prosperous commerce and industry; In 
Western Christendom the clergy alone was literate, whereas in Orthodox 
Christendom there was a lay governing class that was not merely literate 
but was educated in the high culture of an extinct Hellenic Society to 
which both the Christendoms were affliated. On the political plane, 

1 See Li ro and X. ix 100-1, 2 The derelict domain of the Caliphate. 

3 Tio deret domain of the East Roman Empire, 
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Western Christendom was living in a state of anarchy into which it had 
been plunged by the speedy failure of the semi-barbarian war-lord 
Charlemagne's over-ambitious attempt to erect a replica of the Roman 
Empire on this unpropitious terrain, whereas in Orthodox Christendom 
the revival of the Roman Empire by Leo Syrus, two generations before 
Charlemagne’s day, had proved itself a success by a record—now more 
than two hundred years long—of survival, consolidation, and expansion." 
During the second quarter of the tenth century this renascent East 
Roman Empire had begun reconquering from Dar-al-Islim territories 
south-east of the Taurus which a moribund Roman Empire had lost in 
the seventh century to Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors.* By the same 
test the fortunes of the Syriac World must be judged to be now on the 
wane; yet, even on this crude and imperfect criterion of ordeal by battle, 
the Syriac Society was not yet so far gone in its decline as to have lost. 
the upper hand in its contest with the barbarous Christians of the West. 

After the tide of Muslim conquest had in to recede on land, it had 
continued for a time to advance at sea, and Orthodox Christendom as 
well as Western Christendom had been roughly handled in the ninth 
century by Maghribi Muslim buccaneers. They had wrested Crete out 
of the East Roman Empire's grasp in aD. 823 and Sicily in AD. 840-902; 
4, under the leadership of an East Roman renegade, Leo of 
Tripoli, they had swooped down upon Salonica, the metropolis of the 
East Roman Empire's surviving possessions in Continental European 
Greece; and in A.D. 949 they inflicted a disastrous defeat on an East 
Roman expeditionary force that had been commissioned to recapture a 
lost command of the Aegean Sea by driving the Maghribi Muslims out 
of their provocative Cretan outpost. The East Romans, however, did not 
acquiesce in this defeat, and they duly reconquered Crete in a second 
expedition in A.D. 961. No similar act of self-help is recorded to the 
credit of the Western Christians in the annals of their victimization by 
n Maghribi Muslims during the same period of Mediterranean naval 

tory, 

The eighth-century Carolingians’ modest military achievements of 
expelling the Arab garrisons from Septimania? and establishing 
Frankish march in the southern foothills of the Eastern Pyrenees’ had 
been more than offset in the ninth century, after the Carolingian 
Empire's collapse, by the Maghribi buccaneers’ audacious seizure of 
commanding points in ex-Carolingian territory. Andalusian Muslim 
raiders had appeared again in Septimania in A.D. 841.5 Garde Freynet 
(Fraxinetum), overhanging the coast of Provence, had been occupied 
rca A.D. 891-4, and an equally well placed stronghold at the mouth of 
the Garigliano circa a.D. 885; and the Muslim aggressors had not allowed 
themselves to be confined to their beach-heads; they had almost suc- 


1 See IV. i Dee 
3 The date ofthe Frankish conquest of Narbonne was ap. 75, securing to Lévy- 
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ceeded in cutting Western Christendom in two by pushing inland from 
the Riviera and lesing the Alpine passes; and between AD. 840 and 
Ap, 876 they had come equally near to driving a wedge between Western 
and Orthodox Christendom by conquering the Lombard country in the 
lowlands of Apulia after they had gained foothold in the intervening 
East Roman island of Sicily. The consummation of this Muslim con- 
quest of Apulia had been averted only because its imminence had moved. 
the East Roman Government to intervene there in A.D. 8763? but, for 
the local Western Christian population of Southern Italy, the conse- 
quence had been, not liberation, but merely the substitution of alien 
st Roman Orthodox Christian for alien Maghribi Muslim masters. 
Western Christendom's narrow escape from losing Provence and the 
Western Christian parts of Italy to the Maghribi Muslims? in the ninth 
and tenth centuries was due, not to Western Christian, but to East 
Roman, prowess.* 

On this showing, a mid-tenth-century Far Eastern observer of Far 
Western affairs could hardly have failed to forecast that, in this out- 
landish group of barely distinguishable yet mutually antipathetic local 
societies the future lay with Orthodox Christendom, and that, whatever 
might be the destiny of the Syriac World, Western Christendom at any 
rate had no prospect of emerging from an impotence and obscurity that 
were the inevitable penalties of a benighted inefficiency. There can be 
little doubt that our observer would have been astonished at the actual 
event if he could have lived on to witness it, 

A more penetrating vision than could be expected of any contem- 
porary observer, alien or local, might perhaps have caught glimpses 
of the realities underlying the deceptive appearances of the mid-tenth- 
century scene in the environs of the Mediterranean. The deadly hidden 
weaknesses of Orthodox Christendom, which were so soon to be brought 
to light and were to become so glaringly evident in retrospect, have been. 
analysed in this Study already in another context. As for the Syriac 
World, it had been enjoying a spell of delusive well-being in a belated 
‘Indian Summer’ under a universal state which had been reconstituted 

H Te Me lims of Freynet had raided San Gall in a.D. 939 (ibid., p. 387). 
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in the shape of the Caliphate, after an Hellenic intrusion which had lasted. 
for a thousand years, by latter-day Arab restorers of a prematurely 
overthrown Achaemenian Empire: In the tenth century of the Christian 
Era the truth was that the Syriac Society was nearing the end of an 
abnormally prolonged old age, while a still adolescent Orthodox 
Christendom was in the more tragic plight of being already stricken 
ith a mortal disease beneath the surface, Western Christendom had 
escaped this fate thanks to the failure of Charemagn's attempt to 
emulate Leo Syrus's feat by saddling her with the incubus of a revival 
of the Roman Empire; and in the tenth century this apparently feeble 
and ineffective Western Society actually possessed hidden springs of 
vitality which were soon to well out in titanic activities on every plane 
of lie. 

A. discerning observers eye might have noticed that a Western 
Christian Society which had offered such slight resistance to its Muslim 
assailants from the Mediterranean had been valiantly and successfully 
fighting for its life against contemporary pagan Scandinavian assailants 
from the North Sea? and Magyar assailants from the Eurasian Steppe; 
i even spose te Boles ts West ba wot Doon in reine ee 
the line, ‘The humiliating helplessness of Charlemagne's Frankish 
epigoni in Italy and Provence was balanced in the Iberian Peninsula by 
a gradual and inconspicuous but continuous and well-consolidated 
advance to the credit of the heirs of the Visigoths. By the second decade 
of the tenth century of the Christian Era, which saw the Muslim Power 
in the Peninsula raised by the Cordovan Umayyad Caliph ‘Ab: 
Rahman III An-Nisir (imperabat A.D. 912-61) to a zenith at which it 
continued to stand until its sudden collapse in A.D. 1009, the remnant of 
the Kingdom of Visigothia which had survived in the mountain-fast- 
nesses of Cantabria and Asturia had reoccupied all but the headwaters 
of the basin of the Douro and, on the west coast, had pushed on beyond 
into the valley of the Mondego;? and, though ‘Abd-ar-Rahmin and his 

1 This aspect of the Arb Caliphate as a resumption of the Achaemenian Empire has 
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‘no less puissant successor the dictator Abu ‘Amir Muhammad Al- 
Mansür (dominabatur A.D. 981-1002) found themselves able to raid the 
Asturian kingdom and its diminutive independent Christian neighbours, 
Navarre and Aragon, at will and to compel them to acknowledge 
Andalusia’s hegemony, neither of these great Andalusian Muslim soldiers 
and statesmen succeeded in permanently reoccupying, not to speak of 
recolonizing, any of the country that had been recovered by Visigothia’s 
Asturian successor-state in the course of the century and a half preced- 
ing *Abd-ar-Rahmün's accession. 
is retransfer of a remote and uniny corner of the Iberian 
Peninsula from Muslim to Western Christian hands, and its still more 
significant retention in Christian hands throughout the ordeal of A.D. 
16'~1009, passed almost unnoticed at the time, but, in retrospect, the 
ilure of An-Nisir and Al-Mansür to complete a Muslim conquest of 
the Peninsula, which had been all but completed, some two hundred 
years before An-Násir resumed the task, by the first Arab conguistador. 
‘Masi b. Nusayr, could be seen to have signified the turn of a tide which 
in the following century was to carry the Western Crusaders from the 
Douro to the Jordan and beyond; and the shrine of St. James at 
‘Compostela, in this out-of-the-way province which was the first frag- 
ment of Dar-al-Islim to fall into Western Christian hands, was already 
becoming second only to Jerusalem itself in attractiveness as a goal for 
Western Christian pilgrims. 

These entries on the credit side of a tenth-century Western Christen- 
dom’s military account are not insignificant, but they are less significant 
than their accompaniments on the cultural plane. In France and. 
the Scandinavian invaders were not only brought to a halt, but those of 
them who were not ejected from the invaded territories were so whole- 
heartedly captivated by a Western Christian culture which they had 
failed to wipe out that they became its champions instead of its assailants.> 
In the same century this Western. Christian Civilization showed itself 
worthy of its new proselytes' devotion by taking the first step towards 
putting its own house in order. The spiritual citadel of Early Medieval 
Western Christendom was monasticism, and the tenth-century Cluniac 
rejuvenation of the Benedictine way of monastic life was the archetype of 
all subsequent Western social reforms, religious and secular. 

"These unobtrusive signs of fresh life in a tenth-century Western 
Christendom are impressive when we bring them to light; yet, even 
when they have been given all their due, they seem hardly adequate to 
account for the amazing outburst of energy in an eleventh-century 
Western Christendom—an outburst in which the outbreak of aggression 
against the two neighbouring societies was one of the less creative and 
less estimable episodes. At the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
Sp Svc wah oe te No a, Prem oh du 
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the Western Christian Civilization followed up its feat of captivati 
the Scandinavian interlopers in Normandy and the Danelaw, an 
matched the Orthodox Christian Civilization’s contemporary feat of 
converting the Scandinavian makers of Russia, by bringing within its 
fold the Scandinavian war-bands in their native lairs, as well as the 
continental barbarians of Hungary and Poland." In the eleventh century 
the fundamental Cluniac reform of Western monastic life was followed 
up by the more ambitious Hildebrandine reform of the whole constitu- 
tion and discipline of the Western Church, while the obscure conquest. 
of the north-western corner of the Iberian Peninsula was followed up by 
a sensational forward movement along the entire length of the Mediter- 
ranean. In the Iberian Peninsula the eleventh-century Western Christian 
istadores established their ascendancy over the Cordovan Umayyad 
Caliphate's sucssor-states by conquering Toledo. In the Central 
Mediterranean they overran the East Roman Empire’s dominions in 
Southern Italy and went on to conquer Sicily from Muslim intruders 
‘on Greek Orthodox Christian ground whom the East Roman Govern- 
ment had first failed to keep out and afterwards failed to eject. In the 
Levant, where they were operating at the opposite extremity of the 
Mediterranean Basin from their West European base, the Western 
Crusaders eclipsed in one expedition all the conquest at the expense of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate’s successor-states, which it had taken the East 
Romans a century and a half (A.D. 927 


-1071) to win and one campaign 


to lose, by carving out, in and after ‘the First Crusade’ (gerebatur A.D. 
1995-9) 3 chain of Western Chitin principalities extending continu- 
ously from Antioch and Edessa throug! 


Tripoli to Jerusalem.* 
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‘The eventual collapse of the Medieval Western Christian ascendancy 
in the Mediterranean Basin that had thus been imposed at one amazing 
swoop would have been no less surprising to a Far Eastern observer re- 
surveying the scene 150 years after the First Crusade and 300 years after 
the time, half-way through the tenth century, when the fortunes of 
Western Christendom had been at their nadir, 

In reckoning up the profits and losses of a century and a half of in- 
cessant strife, our imaginary mid-thirteenth-century observer would 
have noted that, in their distant and exposed outposts in Syria, the 
Western Christian aggressors had lost all their conquests except a few 
bridgeheads within three-quarter of a century. The territorial spoil 
of the First Crusade (gerebatur A.D. 1095-9) bad neither been preserved 
by the Second Crusade (gerebatur A. 1146-9) nor recovered by the 

hird (gerebatur ao. 1187792) which was the most fiercely contested 
of these three successive trials of strength between Western. 
and an Islamic World at bay; and the virtuosity of Frederick Il chen 
staufen’s accommodation with the Ayyübid Kamil in A.D. 1228-9" could 
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not conceal the hard fact that in Syria the invaders had failed—in spite 
of the opening offered to them by the decay of the ‘Fatimid’ Shi'i 
Anticaliphate before the rise of the ‘Abbasid Sunni Caliphate’s vigorous 
Ayyübid successor-state—to achieve their strategic objective of insulat- 
ing the Asiatic from the African and Iberian provinces of Dar-al-Islim. 
‘They had also failed to exploit an opportunity in Ifrikiyah of insulating 
the Muslim citadel in Egypt from Maghrib-al-Aqsi and Andalusia during 
the lull between the recession of the ‘Fatimid’ wave of Berber invaders 
from Eastern Kabylia and the onrush of a mightier wave of Muwahhid 
Berber invaders from the Atlas. The bridgeheads that the Norman 
Kingdom of Sicily had begun to establish along the coasts of Tunisia 
| Tripolitania in A. 1134 had all been swept away again by A.D. 
1158. 
in the Iberian Peninsula, on the other hand, all that was left of the 

former Islamic domain by the middle of the thirteenth century was an 
enclave round Granada; and this was not the only front on which 
‘Western Christendom had been recouping herself for her losses in Syria. 
The vigour of the resistance that the Third Crusade had encountered in 
colliding with the rejuvenated Sunni Muslim Power which Saladin had 
taken over and built up had moved the Crusaders to seek alternative 
satisfaction for their cupidity at the expense of a less truculent victim. 
The lead which the Normans had given by conquering East Roman 
Italy (A.D. 1040-81) and going on to attack the broader East Roman 
dominions east of the Adriatic (A.D. 1081-5 and 1185-91) had been 
followed up by Richard Coeur-de-Lion when he had seized the East 
Roman island of Cyprus in A.D. 1191, and by the captains of the Fourth 
Crusade when they had allowed their course to be diverted from its 
original objective in Syria to Constantinople in A. 1203. Mid-way 
through the thirteenth century a French emperor was reigning at 
Constantinople, a French marquis at Bodonitsa,a French dukeat Athens, 
and a French prince in the Morea, while there were few Greek islands 
in the Aegean that had not fallen into Italian hands. Yet these unseemly 
conquests at a sister Christian society's expense were not the chief 
ground for hope in the minds of Western Crusaders of the generation of 

it. Louis. They were less concerned to console themselves with Ortho- 
dox Christian spoils for reverses at Muslim hands than to retrieve these 
reverses with the aid of Nestorian Christian allies. 

‘The forgotten Nestorian Christendom of the Far East had dramati- 
cally appeared above the Western Crusaders’ eastern horizon in the 
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train of the Mongol Eurasian Nomad world-conquerors. There were 
Nestorian Uighur Turkish secretaries in the Mongols’ service who had 
won their masters’ gratitude and confidence by meeting a sudden need 
for clerks’ work which had arisen from the Mongols’ lightning-swift 
acquisition of an oecumenical empire, while on the other hand the 
‘Muslims whom the Mongols had been subjugating in rapidly increasing 
numbers since their invasion of the Khwarizm Shah’s dominions in 
A.D. 1220 had fallen foul of pagan rulers whose regulations were irrecon- 
cilable with the ritual prescriptions of the Shari'ah? Might not the 
Western Christians and the Far Eastern Christians manage, by a joint 
effort, to convert the Mongols to Christianity and then enlist their 
invincible converts in a common anti-Muslim crusade which would have 
the finality of a war of annihilation? The Mongols, as they had already 
demonstrated, had the will and the power to commit ‘genocide’. How, 
then, could the Muslims escape extermination if they were encircled by 
ruthless Christian assailants attacking them simultaneously on a con- 
tinental as well as a maritime front? 

‘The seriousness with which these hopes were taken in a mid- 
thirteenth-century Western Christendom was indicated by the missions 
to the Mongol Khiqin's court at Qaraqorum on which Friar Giovanni 
di Piano Carpini was dispatched by Pope Innocent IV in A.D. 1246 and 
Friar William of Rubruck by Saint Louis in A.D. 1253.? Yet this Christian 
gand design for the extirpation of Islam proved to be a castle in the air. 

'he critical years in which the opportunity came and went were A.D. 
1258-62. In A.D. 1258 the Mongols dealt Islam a st blow by taking 
and sacking Baghdad and putting an end to the Baghdidi ‘Abbasi 
Caliphate; in A.D. 1260 they crossed the Euphrates under a Nestorian 
Christian commander and occupied Damascus, within not much more 
than a hundred miles of the Western Crusaders’ still-surviving bridge- 
head at Acre.* At that moment the converging Christian forces were 
within an ace of joining hands; but the junction was never made, though 
Mongol armies crossed the Euphrates once again, in A.D. 1281,5 before 
the Western bridgehead at Acre was pinched out by the Ayyübids" 
Mamlük successors in A.D. 1291. 

Meanwhile, the liquidation of the French conquests in the former 
domain of the East Roman Empire, which had begun on the very morrow 
of the Franco-Venetian sack of Constantinople in A.D. 1204, had suddenly 
gathered momentum. In 4.5. 1259the Greek Orthodox Christian Emperor 
‘of Nicaea, Michael Palaiológhos, had overthrown and captured Prince 
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William II of the Morea at the Battle of Pelagonia; in A.D. r261 he 
evicted the French from Constantinople; and in A.D. 1262 he extorted 
from his Moreot French captive the cession of three fortresses in the 
Mores! as the price of his release. In thus progressively diving the 
French out of the territories that they had stolen from the East Roman 
Empire in the Balkan Peninsula, the Nicaean Greek Orthodox Christians 
were working, not for themselves, but for their more effective Ottoman 
‘Turkish Muslim successors.* Michael Palaiológhos, the Nicaean con- 
queror of Constantinople, was the forerunner of her subsequent Brusan 
conqueror Mehmed Fatih; and the Greek Orthodox Christian dynasty 
of which Michael was the founder spent a considerable part of ts con- 
stantly dwindling resources for 170 years (A.D. 1262-1432) out of its 194 
years-long tenure of power (A.D. 1259-1453) in doggedly reconquering 
the Morea, foot by foot, from its interloping Western ‘masters. 
‘The din of arms clashing in this parochial inter-Christian strife echoed 
so loudly from the flanks of Mount Erymanthus that both the bands of 
Moreot Christian combatants were deaf to the thunder of an Ottoman 
battle-axe staving in the gates of the Hexamfli. The reconquest of the 
Morea was completed by Constantine Dhrághasis as Greek prince of the 
‘Morea in A.D. 1432, twenty-one years before he died in Constantinople 
at Saint Romam Gate as the last of the East Roman Emperors. As 
both prince and emperor, he had served in effect as the Pidishih's 
bailiff, and the Ottoman conqueror duly followed up his occupation of 
Constantinople by taking over a reconquered Morea from a slaughtered 
Constantine's brothers Thomas and Demetrius in A.D. 1460. 

Thus, of all the territorial gains at the expense of Dar-al-Islim and 
Romania that the Western had made in the basin of the 
Mediterranean from: the eleventh century to the thirteenth, the only 
substantial portions that remained in Western hands at the close of the 
fifteenth century were Sicily, Calabria, Apulia, and Andalusia, These 
exiguous fruits of such arduous labour were, however, supplemented by 
some eleventh-hour acquisitions on a Russian Orthodox Christian front. 
‘The crusading energies that had been diverted at the turn of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries from Syria to Romania, as an easier option than 
a front on which the adversary to be faced was now the redoubtable 
Ayyübid Power, were soon re-diverted again from a Romania whose 
native Greek Orthodox Christians had been stung by the outrage of 
A.D. 1204 into a desperate resistance culminating in a spirited counter- 
attack. As the Crusaders’ conquests in Romania melted away in their 
turn, the Western Christian military adventurers began to despair of 
an indomitable Mediterranean and to seek fairer fortunes in a more 
amenable Baltic, 

‘The Teutonic Knights, who decamped at the turn of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries from Syria to the Vistula via Transylvania? 
carved out a new Baltic domain for themselves at the expense of pagan 
Prussians, Letts, and Ests; but the main effect of their operations in this 
East European theatre was indirect. They made little headway against 
either their pagan Lithuanian or their Western Christian Polish neigh- 
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bours, but the military prowess which they unintentionally inspired in 
these intended victims of theirs, by forcing them to fight for their lives, 
found an outlet in the fourteenth century in extensive Polish and 
Lithuanian conquests at the expense ofa Russian Orthodox Christendom 
"which had fallen into disunity in the twelfth century and had been 
{round to powder by the impact of the Mongols in the thirteenth + This 

'estern Christian encroachment on a Russian Orthodox Christendom’s 
domain survived, as we have seen,? into the Modern Age of Western 
history after the liquidation of all the Medieval Western Christian con- 
quests east of the Ionian Islands in a Greek Orthodox Christendom. 

If we ask ourselves why it was that a Medieval Western Christendom's 
lasting gains of territory from the Crusades amounted only to such dis- 
proportionately small returns for so gigantic an expenditure of effort, we 
E find more than one answer to our question. 

One obvious explanation of the ultimate defeat of the Crusades lies. 
in the excessive dispersion of the Western aggressors’ energies. They 
attacked their neighbours on no less than five fronts—in the Iberian 
Peninsula, in South Italy, in the Balkan Peninsula, in Syria, and in the 
Continental European borderland between Western Christendom and 
Russia—and it is not surprising that they should have failed to obtain 
any decisive results from this improvident use of a limited fund of sur- 
plus Western energy which might have carried their offensive forward 
to some permanently tenable ‘natural frontier’ if it had been concen- 
trated steadily on any single front out of the five. 

If the French Crusaders, for example, had concentrated their efforts on 
reinforcing an Iberian front that lay at France's doors, Western Christen- 
dom might have reached the natural frontier of the Sahara, not in the 
twentieth century, but in the thirteenth, instead of halting for a quarter 
of a millennium—from the fifth decade of the thirteenth century to 
AD. 1492—at the foothills of the Sierra Nevada and then for more than 
four centuries thereafter at the Straits of Gibraltar, which in all previous. 
ages had been a bridge and not a barrier between the Iberian Peninsula 
and the Maghrib. The impetus of Western Christian aggression against 
the Maghribi province of Dir-al-Islim was weakened by the division of. 
Western Christian forces between an Iberian and an Apulian front; yet, 
even so, if the Normans who headed for Apulia instead of León had 
concentrated thenceforward on this single new enterprise, they might 
perhaps sil have reached à Saharan natural frontier on this Central 

[editerranean front likewise, via Sicily and Tunisia. Instead, they 
dispersed their energies once by invading the Transadriatic 
dominions of the East Roman Empire in A.D. 1081 before they had com- 
pleted their conquest of Sicily, and then riding off on the First Crusade 
to carve out a Syrian principality for themselves round Antioch. 
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‘Thereafter, when the Normans did tardily embark on the conquest of 
Ifriqiyah in A.D. 1134, they allowed themselves to be diverted from carry- 
ing this African enterprise through to completion by being drawn into a 
great war with the East Roman Empire (gerebatur A.D. 1147-56) which 
‘was as exhausting as it was inconclusive, 

‘The Levantine front that was opened up in the First Crusade had to 
compete with the demands of the already active fronts in the Central 
and the Western Mediterranean, yet the residue of Western Christian 
military effort that could be mobilized for action in Syria might still 
perhaps have sufficed to establish a tenable frontier in this distant 
‘theatre of operations if the Crusaders had been prudent enough to re- 
frain from straying across the Euphrates and resolute enough to push 
forward to the fringe of the North Arabian Steppe all along the line 
from the right bank of the Euphrates to the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. 
‘They did succeed in reaching this natural frontier at its southern end, 
and thereby momentarily insulating Cairo from Damascus, and Mecca 
from both, by planting outposts of the Kingdom of Jerusalem at Aylah 
and Karak;! but these strategically momentous acquisitions remained as 
‘Precarious as they were provocative so long as the lef flank of the Western 
intruders’ Transjordanian salient remained open to counter-attack from 
Dit-al-Islim’s vast unconquered Asiatic interior. This deadly gap in 
the defences of the Terre d'Outre Mer could have been closed at the 
outset by the leaders of the First Crusade if, instead of crossing the 
Euphrates to seize an untenable Edessa, they had expended an equal 
amount of energy on occupying the key postion of Aleppo between 
Antioch and the Syrian bank of the Euphrates and on securing all the 
‘crossings of the Euphrates between the southern spurs of the Antitaurus 
and the northern fringe of the North Arabian Steppe; for, had they thus 
sealed Syria off at the northern end, as they afterwards duly sealed it off 
at the southern end by occupying Karak and ‘Aqabah, they could then 
have reduced Hamah, Homs, and Damascus at their leisure; and this 
strategy would have driven between a Sunni Muslim Caliphate in ‘Ir’q 
sad a ELIT Muslim Antealipbate in Egypt a wedge of Fraakish territory 
‘that might have been proof against any Muslim blow that could have 
been struck at it from either side. 

In the event, the Crusaders’ neglect of the natural frontier offered by 
the elbow of the Euphrates? was to deliver them into the hands of a re- 
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juvenated Sunni Muslim Power which the challenge of the Crusades 
called into existence. This new Power's first base of operations was ‘Iriq, 
whose irrigation-system, which was the source of its agricultural pro- 
ductivity, had not yet been wrecked by Mongol barbarian invaders; 
and the first in the series of warrior-statesmen who built this Power up 
was Zengi (dominabatur A.D. 1127-46), who was appointed in A.D. 1127 
by the Saljüq Imperial Government to be atibeg (count) of the metro- 
politan province of a shrunken ‘Abbasid Caliphate which the Saljigs 
had liberated from the domination of the Shi'l Buwayhids in A.D. 1055.* 
Within a year of his installation at Baghdad, Zengi won for himself 
a dominion of his own by annexing Mosul and the Jazirah; and he 
immediately followed up these conquests on the east side ofthe Euphrates 
by crossing the river and releasing the stalwart ity of Ale 
fom a encirclement by the Frnkih prncpaiges of Edesa d 
Antioch. Edessa, now encircled in its turn, fell to Zengī in A.D. 1144; 
Zengi's son and successor Nür-ad-Din (dominabatur a.D. 1146-74) was 
able to hold his ground west of the Euphrates against the Second 
Crusade (gerebatur A.D. 1146-9), and Nür-ad-Din's subsequent annexa- 
tion of Damascus in A.D. 1154 provided his lieutenant Shirküh and 
Shirküh's nephew, colleague, and successor Saladin with a base of 
operations for breaking through the screen of Frankish outposts between 
Karak and ‘Aqabah in order to compete with Amalric King of Jerusalem 
for the conquest of Egypt from a decrepit Fatimid Shr'T régime. 

‘Three successive pairs of rival expeditions (gesta A.D. 1163-4, 1167, 
1168-9) ended in Egypt's remaining in Saladin's hands, The Western 
intruders’ Terre d’Outre Mer then found itself enveloped by its Sunni 
‘Muslim adversaries, and this encirclement spelled the doom of the 
Frankish Power in Syria; but Saladin was too good a strategist to strike 
before he had consolidated his now commanding position. In A.D. 1171 
he extinguished the Fatimid Anticaliphate and restored de jure the 
sovereignty of an ‘Abbasid Caliphate at Baghdad over an Egypt whose 
resources were at Saladin’s own disposal de facto. Thereafter he rounded. 
off his empire by first annexing Tripolitania, the Eastern Sudan, and the 
Yaman (a.D. 1172-4) and then, after the death of his overlord Nürad- 
Din, making himself master of everything between the eastern borders 
of the Frankish principalities in Syria and the western foothills of the 
Zagros in Kurdistan (a.D. 1174-86) When he struck at the Franks at 
last in A.D. 1187 the result was a foregone conclusion. The Third 
Crusade could not save the Terre d'Outre Mer from being reduced to 
a few bridgeheads along the Syrian coast, 
be attempted to move the frontier forward perhaps a far as to the head of the Persian 
Galt, No permanent annexation of Asiatic territory cat ofthe Euphrates was made by 
‘he Roman imperial Government tl AD. 194-9, when the Parthian Power was im 
Extremis, and on tia occasion the frontier was moved forward no farther than t the lae 
‘of the Euphrater eastern tributary te Klabür. 
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‘The characteristically short-sighted counter-move of the leaders of 
the Fourth Crusade to Saladin’s conclusive defeat of the Third Crusade 
in Syria was, as we have seen, to commit a now hard-pressed Western 
Christendom to yet a fourth Mediterranean front in the domain of the 
East Roman Empire; and bere the disastrous effects of the Western 
aggressor X dispersion of their energies made themselves felt 
pre aignally and more siii than in any other theatre. A Frankish host 
that was strong enough to deal the East Roman Empire an irretrievable 
blow by storming and sacking its sacrosanct and hitherto impregnable 
capital had not the strength to seize more than a handful of the fragments. 
into which the shattered empire broke up, and even these meagre pick- 
ings slipped, one by one, out of the covetous Frankish hand that had 
clutched them, A Monferratine ‘Kingdom of Salonica’ lasted no longer 
than eighteen years (A.D. 1204-22), and a French ‘empire’ at Constan- 
tinople no longer than fifty-seven (A.D. 1204-61), while the French 
Principality of the Morea melted away less rapidly, but not less in- 
exorably, from a.D. 1262 onwards.t The Italian city-states alone showed 
a capacity for retaining and increasing their share of the spoils that the 
Fourth Crusade had picked up from the wreckage of a wantonly shattered 
East Roman Empire. 

A second explanation of the failure of the Crusades is to be found in 
the disappointment of the Crusaders’ fond hope that a heaven-sent 
“Prester Joba’ would miraculously redress in Christendom favour a 
balance which Saladin's genius had inclined so heavily to the advantage 
of the Crusaders’ Muslim adversaries. In the event, the Mongol world- 
conquerors did not become converts to a Christianity of either the Roman 
or the Nestorian persuasion. The Roman Catholic archbishopric that 
was founded in A.D. 1294 by John of Montecorvino in the Mongol 
Khigioe! southern capital at Khanbalyg (Pekng),* on the inner side 
of the Great Wall, expired in the course of the fourteenth century? as 
obscurely as the Norse settlements in Greenland. The prize of converting 
the last still Eurasian Nomads was eventually divided between 
Islam and the Tantric Mahayanian Buddhism of Tibet, and in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries Islam found other new 
worlds besides to conquer in Yunnan, the Deccan, Indonesia, the Sudan, 
Western Anatolia, and Rumelia. 

‘The event thus exposed the vanity of a thirteenth-century Western 
Christian dream that Islam might be stamped out by an enveloping 
centripetal reflux of the western and eastern arcs of a Christian wave 
which had previously been receding centrifugally in all directions under 
the pressure of a following Islamic wave's advance.’ The visionary 
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thirteenth-century Western observers who had dreamed this dream had 
not been mistaken in their intuition that, in the domain of Islam on. 
which the Crusaders were trespassing, a mighty institution was passi 
away; their mistake had lain in id ths moribund institution. 

the religion that had been revealed to Mankind through the Prophet 
Muhammad. The institution that was actually in extremis in the thirteenth 
‘century of the Christian Era was a Syriac Civilization whose disintegra- 
tion had been retarded by an intrusion of Hellenism and whose universal 
state, originally embodied in the Achaemenian Empire, had been re- 
tecablished by Muslin Arab empire-bulldem a thousand years after the 
destruction of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander the Great. 

Islam might indeed have died out if it had never outgrown its original 
function of providing a distinctive heretical religious badge for Arab 
war-bands that had accidentally reconstituted a Syriac universal state in 
the shape of the Caliphate as a by-product of the barbarian successor- 
state that they had been bent on carving out of the Roman Empire. It 
would in fact have died out if the Umayyads, like their Visigothic con- 
temporaries and victims,? had elected to abandon their distinctive bar- 
barian heresy in favour of their Christian subjects’ orthodoxy. In that 
event the ci-devant Muslim Umayyad Arab conquerors of Syria would 
have become converts to the Monophysite form of Christianity, like 
their predecessors the ci-devant pagan Ghassanid Arab wardens of the 
Roman Empire's Syrian desert marches.? This possibility had 
away when the replacement of the Umayyad dynasty by the ‘Abbasids 
had transferred the Lepore n the Caliphate from the Arabs to their 
Khurisinf clients and had substituted the profession of Islam for the 
possession of an Arab pedigree as the qualification for membership in 
3 dominent minority. Erom that ine onwards the spiritual gifts and 
intellectual abilities of all gees in a politically reunited Syriac World 
had contributed to build Islam up into an oecumenical higher religion. 
which could compete with Christianity on the strength of the elements 
that it had borrowed from it; and, in the next and last chapter of Syriac 
history, this enriched Islam had begun to make mass-conversions among 
a now dissolving Caliphate’s Christian and Zoroastrian subjects, not 
only by virtue of its intrinsie spiritual morita, but for the sake of the 

luring social order which Islam promised to provide for a world that 
was appalled at the prospect of losing the oecumenical framework which 
had hitherto been provided for it by the political institution of the 
Caliphate 

‘The future of Islam had thus been assured before an already tottering 
Baghdidi ‘Abbasid Caliphate finally succumbed to a coup de gráce from 
the Mongols. So far from threatening Islam with destruction, the invasions 
of the Caliphate’s derelict domain by the Crusaders from one side and 
by the Mongols from the other were the finishing touches in the making 
of Islam’s fortune; for, when the Baghdidi ‘Abbasid Caliphate foundered, 
and all that was left of the old fabric of the Syriac Society went down 
with it, Islam did not die, but lived on to offer refuge to the shipwrecked 
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children of a lost civilization. Islam not only captivated the savage 
Mongol conquerors of the Caliphate; she served as a chrysalis for 
bringing to birth two new societies to take the place of a Syriac Society 
that had finally dissolved in the post-‘Abbasid interregnum; and the 
emergence of the Iranic and Arabic Muslim civilizations set the seal on 
the discomfiture of the Western Christian Crusaders. 

In the first place these nascent societies, in the vigour of their early 
youth, created war machines with which the Crusaders could not com- 

e. In another context! we have taken note of the overthrow of Saint 

juis’ disorderly knights by a trained and disciplined Egyptian Mamlük 
cavalry at Mansürah in A.D. 12502 The still better trained and di 
plined Ottoman Janissary infantry, which overthrew the Mamluks in 
A.D, 1516-17) had the upper hand over their Western Christian adver- 
saries from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth, when their military 
ascendancy was tardily wrested from them by Western troops who 
conquered them by at last successfully imitating them.* But sheer 
military superiority was not the whole explanation of the two new-born 
Islamic civilizations’ triumph over the West; for the Iranic Muslim 
Civilization, at any rate, gained the day by its superior attractiveness 
as much as by its superior strength. When, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, Greek Orthodox Christians who could no longer look forward 
to remaining their own masters found themselves still free to choose 
between a Frankish and an Ottoman domination, they opted for the 
‘Osmanlis;$ and a minority them that was willing to contract out 
of an onerous political servitude by abandoning a traditional religious 
allegiance showed less repugnance towards becoming converts to Islam 
than towards staying within the Christian fold at the price of becoming 
ecclesiastical subjects of the Pope. While the Greeks’ historic choice was 
Partly determined by the negative motive of resentment at the over- 
bearing behaviour by which the Franks had made themselves odious in 
Greek eyes, some credit must also be given to the positive attraction 
exerted by the Ottoman way of life, in view of the significant fact that, 
in the golden age of Ottoman history, the Christian renegades who 
"turned Turk’ were not exclusively Orthodox Christians who had found 
themselves caught between an Ottoman and a Frankish mill-stone, but 
were also recruited from among Western Christians who were not under 
any corresponding pressure to change their religious allegiance against 
their inclinations. 

In spite of the strength and attractiveness of the 'Osmanlis, the Franks 
might perhaps have retained permanent possession of at least a remnant 
of their acquisitions in the former domain of the East Roman Empire 
if the late Medieval Western cosmos of city-states, of which the North 
and Central Italian city-states were the foremost representatives, had 
succeeded in assimilating to itself the relatively backward feudal mass of 
a Medieval Western Christian body social, The Italians were condemned 
by an inexorable fat of geography to live and move and have their bei 
in the Mediterranean; they had invested heavily in commerce 

2 See IV. iv. 431-65. 2 See IV. iv. 448-9. 
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sovereignty in the Levant; and, though they were at least as unpopular 
as the French, Catalan, and Navarrese Franks among Orthodox Christ- 
ians who could not avoid encountering them, they were at any rate more 
efficient than their Transalpine and ‘Transmarine coreligionists—as was 
demonstrated by the accumulation in Venetian, Genoese, and Florentine 
hands of an ever increasing proportion of the constantly diminishing 
Frankish assets in the Levant in the course of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries." 

If the Italian city-states had been backed by a Western World in 
which their own order of society had prevailed, they might perhaps have 
proved strong enough, with this solid support in their rear, to save the 
situation for Western Christendom on its Mediterranean front; but, as 
we have noticed in another context,? the ninth decade of the fourteenth 
century saw the end of any prospect that the Western World as a whole 
might find its way to modernization through a mass-conversion to the 
city-state dispensation which had made the fortunes of the precociously 
modern Italians and Flemings. In the event, the feudal mass of a Medieval 
Western Christendom modernized itself, not by reminting its kingdoms 
into city-states, but by adapting to the kingdom-state scale of political 
operations? the efficent administrative apparatus which late medieval 
North Tealian despots had imported from the East Roman Empire via ita 
Sicilian successor-state;* and the Modern Western World that was 
actually called into existence crystalized, not round the Mediterranean 
city-states of Italy, but round the Atlantic kingdoms and common- 
wealths of Portugal, Spain, France, England, and Holland. A Venice, 
Genoa, and Florence that had thus lost their lead within their native 
Western Christendom had, a fortiori, lost their chance of heading a 
united Western resistance to the progress of the ‘Osmanlis in the Levant, 
while the Atlantic countries that had won the lead and acquired the 
power were too eagerly preoccupied with the conquest of the Ocean to 
be willing to spend much energy on stemming the ‘Osmanlis’ advance 
in a Mediterranean that had dwindled into being a backwater. 

‘These considerations, between them, perhaps go some way towards 
accounting for the Crusaders’ eventual failure. Our findings may be 
summed up in the verdict that the Medieval Western Christian com- 
petitors for dominion over the Mediterranean Basin were neither strong 
enough to subdue their neighbours nor cultivated enough to captivate 
them, The second of these two judgements needs to be tested further by 
noticing what the Medieval Western Christians and their neighbours 
thought and felt about one another, and what, if any, cultural commerce 
was transacted between them. 


2. The Medieval West and the Syriac World’ 

‘When the Medieval Western Christians launched their assault on the 

Syriac World in the eleventh century of the Christian Era, they found 

its inhabitants divided in their communal allegiance between Islam and 
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the divers ecclesiastical communities that had occupied, between them, 
the stage of Syriac history before the Primitive Muslim Arabs had 
liquidated the Roman Empire south of the Taurus and had united 
politically under their own rule all Cis-Tauran Syriac territories, from 
the Pamirs to the Iberian Peninsula, that had been under A i 

and Carthaginian sovereignty at the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries 
2.0. The relations established by the Western Christian Crusaders with 
surviving pre-Muslim Syriac communities with which they came into 
contact were more intimate than their relations with their Muslim con- 
temporaries; and we may infer that the Crusades might have had lon 

abiding cultural effects of greater historical importance supposing that. 
these Medieval Western wars of aggression had been waged in an earlier 
age in which the pre-Muslim communities had, all told, still embraced 
an overwhelming majority of the constituents of the Syriac Society. 

In the seventh century of the Christian Era—at the moment when 
the Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors had burst out of the Arabian 
Peninsula—Syria, Egypt, and Armenia had been predominantly Mono- 
physite, "Iràq predominantly Nestorian, the Iranian Plateau predomi- 
nantly Zoroastrian, the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin predominantly Mahayanian 
Buddhist, and North-West Africa and the Iberian Peninsula predomi- 
nantly Western Catholic Christian, though some of these competing 
religious communities had been gaining ground at their neighbours’ 
expense. The Monophysites, for example, had not only reduced the 
Catholic Christians in Egypt and Syria to a mere minority of ‘Melchites’ 
who owed their survival there to the offical support of the Roman 
Imperial Government, but had also been encroaching on the Nestorians’ 
dorain east of the Khabür and the Euphrates, while the Nestorians, 


2 The reintegration of a pre-Alexandrine Achaemenian Empire in a post-Roman Arab. 
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for their part, had been gaining ground at the Zoroastrians’ expense on 
the Iranian Plateeu, and the Zorcastrians at the Buddhists’ expense in 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 

"The sudden and rapid conquest of these vast territories by the Primi- 
tive Muslim Arabs had not at first made any appreciable difference to 
the religious and cultural complexion of the Syriac World, Islam had 
appeared on the scene as the distinctive religion of a handful of bar- 
barian invaders; and, even when an ‘Abbasid had been substituted 
for an Ummayad régime as a result of the overthrow of the Umayyad 
Dynasty's Syrian Arab war-bands by Khurisánt Iranian marchmen 
converts to Islam, the effect had been merely to replace one dominant 
minority by another.? A widespread conversion to Islam of the subject. 

populations of the Caliphate, Teyond the circo of the dominant minor- 

it's slaves, freedmen, and clients, apparently did not begin until after 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate had been smitten in the reign of Mu'tasim. 
[3 A.D. 833-42) by the first of the successive strokes that 
vunctuated its long-drawn-out death-agony, and this propagation of 
ilam did not gather momentum unti, i the eleventh century of 
the Christian Era, the ‘Abbasids’ derelict dominions were invaded 
simultaneously by Saljiq Turkish Eurasian Nomad barbarians over- 
and from the east and by Frankish barbarians overseas from Western 
Christendom, 

During a social interregnum in which the Syriac Society was in dis- 
solution while its daughter societies, the Arabic and Iranic Muslim 
civilizations, were still unborn, the non-Muslim populations that had 
been living since the seventh century of the Christian Era under an 
Islamic Caliphate's political aegis were being drawn towards a spon- 
taneous conversion to Islam am by 2 hope of finding in the solidarity of 
a common religious allegiance framework that would be more 
durable than the univers atate whose once imposing structure was now 
falling about their ears, and at the same time they were being pushed 
forcibly along the same road by pressure— bursting out into increasing ingly 
frequent bouts of persecution—from a Muslim dominant minorit 
had been stung, by the humiliating and disquieting spectacle of bar- 
barians overrunning Där-al-Isläm, into aban the toleration that 
it had been accustomed to extend, not only to the scripturally accredited 
"People of the Book’, but also by analogy to other cultivated non-Muslim 
communities such as the Zoroastrians, the Hindus, and even the Harrani 
devotees of an elsewhere extinct Helleno-Babylonic paganism: In a 
crisis in which a Frankish and a Eurasian Nomad barbarian aggressor 
eventually all but joined hands in Syria for the purpose of dealing 


1 Be UE a77; Vv, ego and 696; and p. 10, 
2 See VL vii. 142-1 and 3 : 
3 For the customary Islamic liberality in extending to the adherents of all higher 

ibe lemon accorded in dhe Gur in the People of he ok see IV, iv. 
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Islam its death-blow, Muslim public opinion became impatient of un- 
converted Unbelievers in the Muslim community's midst. 

‘Owing to this conjunction of psychological and social circumstances, 
the Monophysite, Nestorian, and Zoroastrian communities in Dar-al 
Islam suffered, in the course of some three centuries ending circa A.D. 
1275, the fate which had overtaken the 'Melchite! Catholic community 
in the Roman dominions south of the Taurus in the course of the two 
centuries between the convocation of the Council of Calchedon in A.D. 

i51 and the Arab conquest, In that earlier age of Syriac history a Catholic 
Cristian community which had previously embraced almost the entire 
population of Syria and Egypt had dwindled into a minority as a result 
of a mass-secession to Monophysitism. Some four hundred years later 
the Monophysites and the other pre-Muslim ecclesiastical communities 
in the vast area that had been united politically in the meantime by the 
prowess of Muslim Arab conquerors were reduced in their turn, by 
mass-conversions to Islam, from being local majorities of the population 
of the now derelict domi of the Caliphate to bg mere residual 
minorities like the *Melchites'. As for Buddhism in he Oxus-Jaxartes. 
Basin and Western Catholic Christianity in the Maghrib, they both 
disappeared altogether from regions which had once played a | 
part de lives ofthe Mahayana and of the Western Christan Church, 
and it may be conjectured that Western Christianity would have had the 
same fate in Andalusia as in the ib if its extinction there had 
not been forestalled by the Western Christian transfrontier barbarians’ 
victory over the rival Muslim. barbarians from the Sahara and the Atlas 
in their contest for iion of the sj of the Andalusian Umayyad 
Caliphate; for, during the five centuries of Muslim ascendancy in the 
Peninsula, the backward native provincial Christians had shown them- 
selves highly susceptible to the attractions of their Arab Muslim masters’ 
superior Syriac culture? 


1 See pisc 
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Thus, at the very time when the Western Christian Crusaders were 
establishing their ephemeral foothold on the Mediterranean fringes of 
the African and Asiatic domains of a moribund Syriac Society, the non- 
Muslim communities in the Syriac World were being confronted with 
a choice between conversion to Islam and persistent loyalty to their 
traditional religious allegiances at the enhanced price of an isolation and 
a persecution which they had not previously been called upon to endure. 
In these untoward circumstances the majority embraced Islam, and the 
pre-Islamic ecclesiastical communities of the Syriac World’ became 
almost extinct save for a few ‘fossils in fastnesses’ : the Zoroastrians 
in the oases of Yazd and Kirmán; the Nestorian Christians in the 
highlands of the Zagros; the Syriae-speaking ‘Jacobite’ Monophysite 
Christians in the highlands of the Tar Abdin: the Armenian ‘Gregorian’ 
Monophysite Christians in the highlands between the Cappadocian 
Plateau and the lowlands of Cilicia and i; the Maronite 
Monothelete Christians in the Lebanon; the Coptic Monophysite 
Christians in Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, Of these hardy 
survivors of a pre-Islamic age of Syriac history, only the Armenians and 
the Maronites came into direct contact with the Western Christian 
Crusaders, and both these communities were as strongly attracted by the 
Medieval Western Christian culture as the Medieval Western Christian 
subjects of a Muslim ‘ascendancy’ in Andalusia were attracted by the 
Syriac culture of their Arab conquerors. 
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‘The Armenians who encountered the Crusaders after ensconcing 
themselves in the fastnesses of the Taurus and the Antitaurus in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era were refugees from the North, like 
the Hittites who had found in the same region in the twelfth 
Century 5.0. The invading “Sea Peoples’ and Phrygians, who in that 
age had overwhelmed a Hittite Power whose capital had crowned 
"Boghazqal'eh in East Central Anatolia, had their counterparts in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era in the East Roman Imperial 
Government and the Saljüq Turkish Eurasian Nomads. In its expansion 
at the expense of a disintegrating ‘Abbasid Caliphate the East Roman 
Empire illiberally and unwisely extinguished the recently won indepen- 
dence of the Caliphate’s Armenian successor-states in the highlands on 
the watershed between the basins of the Euphrates and the Aras, and 
thereby deprived itself of potential Armenian buffer-states against a 
‘Nomad invasion of Anatolia along the customary route up the Aras and 
down the Upper Euphrates’ northern branch (Turcicé Frat Su, alias 
Qara Su). Gaghik I, he last king of Ani, the foremost of these Armenian 
principali ies, was compelled by by the East Roman Government to cede 

dominions to them in A.D. 1045," after Senekherim, the last king of 
Vaspurakan—the most easterly ‘ike Armenian principalities and there- 
fore the most dangeroaly exposed of them all -had voluntarily ceded 
his dominions to the East Roman Emperor Basil II in A.D. 1021 under 
the menace of the onset of the Saljüq wave.? The East Romans were so 
far from being able to defend their newly acquired Armenian marches 
inst their Saljüq assailants that they lost not only these but the heart 
their ancestral dominions in Anatolia as well. After a spell of less 
than twenty years under East Roman rule, Ani was sacked by the Saljüqs 
in A.D. 10643? and the crushing defeat which the East Romans suffered 
aig hades Meeker in A.D. 1071 opened the way for the Saljüqs" 
Conquest of Sivas, Qaysari and Gye and their temporary 

Escupation of Nicaea almost within sight of the Sea of Marmars, 

This collapse of the East Roman Empire in Anatolia gave the 
Armenians an opportunity to compensate themselves for their lost 
homelands by carving out a new realm in a diferent quarter. The East 

Roman Government had unintentionally prepared the ground for this 
by planting Armenian wardens of the marches at strategic points com- 
manding the passes through the Taurus and the Amanus after the East 
Roman conquest of Cilicia and Antioch from the successors of the 
basid Caliphate in and after A.D. 964,¢ and by assigning domains, 
inside the previous East Roman frontiers, to the Armenian kings whose 
dominions they had annexed in the eleventh century. Sivas had been 
assigned to Senekherim, the ex-king of Vaspurakan, in A.D. 1021, and 
the army-corps district of Lykandos, in the mountains between Cappa- 
docia, Commagene, and Cilicia, to Gaghik, the ex-king of Ani, in A.D. 
10453 The Armenians’ bitterness against an East Roman Empire that 
had deprived them of their political independence in their homelands 

Histoire du Peel Arménien 
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was aggravated by the ill-treatment to which they were subsequently 
subjected in exile on East Roman soil; they sel thls fet chünce df 
shaking off a hated yoke; and the East Roman military disaster of A.D. 
1071 was followed in A.D. 108o by the establishment of an independent 
Armenian principality in the mountains overhanging the Cilician Plain. 
In A.D. 1097, in the reign of Prince Constantine I (dominabatur A.D. 
1095-9), the son and successor of the founder, Rupen (dominabatur A.D. 
1080-95), these recently berated Armenians in the Taurus fraternized 
with the warriors of the First Crusade during their passage through Cilicia. 
to lay siege to Antioch; and this fraternization made the new-born 
‘Armenian principality's fortune, besides being of substantial assistance 
to the Western Christian adventurers in the Levant. 

Refugee Armenians and errant Crusaders were, indeed, drawn 
together by the powerful bond of a common enmity towards both the 
Orthodox Christians and the Muslims, between whom the Crusaders 
and the Armenians both found themselves caught in a vice, and it was 
a godsend for either party to be able to join hands with the other. With 
the Crusaders’ help, Constantine's successor Thoros I (dominabatur 
A.D. 1099-1129) was able to descend from his mountains and to conquer 
the fertile Cilician plain, and this conquest not only increased the 
Armenian principality’ strength but gave it a coastline which brought it 
into direct relations with a Western Christendom that had just wrested 
the ‘thalassocracy’ of the Mediterranean out of Maghribi Muslim and 
East Roman Orthodox Christian hands.* The Armenians were willing 
‘converts to the contemporary Western Christian culture. Constantine I 
married his daughter to Count Jocelyn of Edessa and his niece (the 
daughter of his brother and successor Thoros) to Baldwin the brother of 

frey of Bouillon. Prince Leo II (dominabatur A.D. 1187-96) decided 
that the Cilician Armenian principality could no longer afford to remain 
in the comparative isolation to which it was sell condemned by its lack 
of any legitimate political status and by the ecclesiastical gulf which 
insulated the Gregorian Monophysite Church from both the Eastern 
Orthodox and the Western Catholic Christian communion. Prince Leo 
determined to purchase his recognition as a legitimate king from one 
or other of these two preponderant Christendoms by paying the price of 
ecclesiastical union; and, after a half-hearted attempt at union with his 
unloved Orthodox Christian neighbours, he eventually achieved union 
with the more distant and less odious Latins. ‘The terms were agreed 
between Prince Leo and the Vatican in A.D. 1196, and at Tarsus in A.D. 
1199 the Armenian prince was crowned king (regnabat A.D. 1199-1219 
as King Leo I) by 2 Uniate Armenian catholicos in the presence of a 
representative of the Pope. 

"This formal admission of a Cilician Armenia to membership in the 
body social and ecclesiastical of Western Christendom gave an impetus 
to the Westernization of King Leo's realm. The Armenian Kingdom 
accepted the institutions of Western feudalism in adopting the Assizes of 
Antioch, and an educated minority of laymen, as well as the Uniate 


1 See ibid., pp. 162 and 166. 2 See p. 353, above. 
3 Bee de Morgan, op. ct P. 169. 4 Se bsp. 187-03. 
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clergy, became conversant with the Latin and French languages. In 
fact, the Cilician Kingdom of Armenia became an integral part of the 
Western Terre d'Outre Mer in the Levant, and it was the last of the 
Continental Crusader principalities to succumb to an Islamic counter- 
attack. After the Egyptian Mamlüks had deprived the Crusaders of their 
last continental bridgehead south-cast of the Amanus by capturing Acre 
in A.D. 1291, Cilician Armenia continued to hold out for the best part of 
a century before it, too, lost its political independence through the 
Mamlüks' capture of its capital city, Sis, in A.D. 1375 from its last king, 
Leo V de Lusignan (regnabat AD. 1374-3) 

After the fall of the Cilician Armenian kingdom, the local Armenian 
communities themselves survived in their highland fastnesses for 
another five centuries and more, under successive Mamlük, Dhu'qadri, 
and Ottoman régimes, till they were wiped out in the terrible deporta- 
tions of A.D. 1915; but the loss of their political independence had cut 
them off from their access to the sea and, in consequence, also from their 
contact with Western Christendom. By contrast, the Maronites, whose 
Lebanese fastness had been embraced in the domain of the Syrian 
Crusader principalities and who, like the Ciliciam Armenians, had 
entered into an ecclesiastical union with the Western Church, were able, 
thanks to their proximity to one of the shores of the Mediterranean, to 
keep in touch with the Western World throughout the five centuries 
that intervened between the fall of Acre in A.D. 1291 and the revival of 
Western interest in the Levant towards the close of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian Era. The Maronites’ earliest link with the 
Modern Western World was through France, who won over them in 
the nineteenth century a political influence which she forfeited in the 
twentieth century through an injudicious exercise of a mandatory 
authority over the Lebanon during the AD. 1920-44. The Maro- 
nites established a second link with the Modern West through the 
United States; and, at the time of writing, the French Catholic and 
American Protestant universities at Bayrat were living monuments of a 
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mutual attraction between the Maronites and the Western World which 
had persisted since the Age of the Crusades without a break, 

"The Crusaders’ relations with the Maronites of the Lebanon and the 
Armenians of Cilicia were manifestly more intimate than their relations 
with the Muslims who, during the period of the Crusades, became the 
majority instead of a minority in the population of a disintegrating 

iac World; yet, considering that Muslims and Christians ranked 

cially as ‘unbelievers’ in one anothers’ eyes, and that the champions 
of these two fanatically exclusive-minded Judaic religions were chroni- 
cally at war, we may marvel at the degree of the mutual respect which 
their fighting-men came to feel for one another, and at the amount and 
the importance of the cultural nourishment which a Medieval Western 
Christendom imbibed through a Syriac channel in which the spirit and 
technique of an Arabic poetry were conveyed to them in a Romance 
language by Provencal troubadours, and the ideas of an Hellenic philo- 

y in the Arabic language by Muslim scholars. 

‘the realm of the sword the sympathy between the warriors in the 
two opposing camps arose from the surprising discovery of an unexpected 
affinity. On the battlefields of Andalusia the Andalusian Muslims and 
the transfrontier Christian barbarians who were their coinhabitants of 
the Iberian Peninsula sometimes felt a closer kinship with one another 
than the Iberian Christians could feel with their coreligionists from 
beyond the Pyrenees, or the Iberian Muslims with their coreligionists 
from the Sahara and the Atlas, when they were each enjoying the doubt- 
ful blessing of being reinforced by these officially laudable but practically 
awkward allies. On the battlefields of Syria the Turkish barbarians who 
had become converts to Islam in the act of overrunning the dominions 
of the Caliphate were not unsympathetic adversar 
Christian knights who, in degree of civilization, were still not far above 
the level of their own barbarian predecessors who had become converts 
to Christianity in the act of overrunning the Roman Empire some six 
centuries earlier. In the Turkish ghāzis the Crusaders were meeting 
their barbarian predecessors’ counterparts—and the Normans their own 
counterparts, considering that these “I jes’, who were the spear- 
head of the Frankish offensive in the Mediterranean in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, were as recent converts from Barbarism as the Saljüqs. 

In the realm of the pen the Crusaders’ temporary conquests in Syria, 
and still more their lasting conquests in Sicily and Andalusia, at the 
expense of Dir-al-Islim became so many transmitting stations through 
which the spiritual treasures in the storehouse of a moribund Syriac 
World were communicated to a Medieval Western Christendom. The 


1 The successive stages in the process of transmission in Andalusia could be 
‘guished in the surviving historical record. The fst stage was the marriage of Christian 
Princesses from the independent barbarian Christian principalities in the North-West 
Ofte Iberian Peninaula By Umayyad amint and caliph and by “Amiri dictator before 
the collapse of the Andalusian Muslim “hb. 1099. The second stage was the 
employment of transfrontier barbarian mercenaries by Andalusian Muslim 
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genial atmosphere of religious tolerance and intellectual curiosity, which 
temporarily captivated the Western Christian conquerors of Palermo 
and Toledo in virtue of its shining contrast to their own traditional 
fanaticism, was native to an Early Islam;* but the cultural treasures 


radiation of the musei culture of the Andalusian Celiates Peninsular Christian 
Christendom. 
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which, in this propitious environment, Western minds consented to 
receive from Muslim and Jewish hands during the next two hundred 
years were of Hellenic as well as Syriac origin, The Syriac Society was 
Rot the creator, but was merely the carrier, of authentic and ap 

‘works of the Hellenic philosopher Aristotle which were made accessible 
to twelfth-century Western schoolmen by being translated into Latin out 
of Arabic versions in which they had been preserved thanks tothe labours 
of Syriac scholars who had been assiduously translating the corpus of 
‘Hellenic philosophy, mathematics, physical science, and medicine into 
Syriac from the original Greek since the fourth century of the Christian 
Era! and into Arabic, both from the earlier Syriac versions and also 
from the original Greek, since the ninth century? 

In mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, in contrast to philosophy 
and terrestrial physical science, the Syriac-speaking Nestorian Christian 
pupils of the Hellenes and the Arabic-speaking Muslim pupils of these 
Nestorian Christians had not only preserved and mastered the achieve- 
‘ments of their Hellenic predecessors but had also taken lessons in an 
Indic school and had gone on to achieve original work of their own 
based on these Hellenic and Indic foundations, In these fields a Medieval 
Western Christendom took over from contemporary Muslim men of 
talked to them in the prison, He made detailed inquiries as to who they were and what 
joumey. This Spaniard bd a broter in the King's palace who atone of he ing oË 
e Saracen” lambere Bo when the governar o was conning dem à pron 
Came tothe palace, the Spaniard wh had been talning (o them is the prison, and the 
traits im whose di they ad made dei passage om Cop, perl 
themseives together before the King ofthe Saracens, whose tle Is Avr al. Ma mii, 
After their case bad come up for consideration, the Spaniard informed his brother of 
Sees tat the ngistmen hd fold ien ie the ion and ied Nan v pans on 
arreter EE Lu n p EET 
said: Ehe Wen where the Soh ttm, in these people home, and we do not know of 
Sire ur sen taps em e pertes oe tim tre ien ii 
Adürersiog himself to the deputation, the King replied: "Why do we have to punish 
hem? They have committed no ofence against us. Give them their vitas and let them 
ii Oder pope under Sve in priten ud pay a fee, bur hcp this eas 
remitted’ (Hodoepericon Sancti i, in Tobler, id Molinier, A. [edd]: 
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science the results of the Muslims’ own researches as well as the classical 
Hellenic body of knowledge which the Syriac Society had preserved in 
an Arabic dress and the system of mathematical notation which it had 
acquired in India; and, when we raise our eyes from the intellectual 
to the poetic plane, we shall see that, at this high level, the treasure that 
was acquired by a Medieval Western Christendom from the Andalusian 
Muslim representatives of a dying Syriac culture was a native Arab 
achievement which was to inspire all the subsequent achievements of a 
Western school of poetry down to the close of the Western Civilization’s 
Modern Age—if it is true that the ideas and ideals, as well as the versifi- 
cation and rhyming, of this Western school's Provençal troubadour 
pioneers can be traced back to an Andalusian Muslim source.* 

At the time of writing in the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
the body of mathematical, astronomical, and medical science which 
had proved so stimulating to Medieval Western minds when they had 
received it from the Muslim epigoni of the Nestorian pupils of the 
Greeks had long since been superseded in the Western World by a series 
of original Western discoveries which had transformed Man's vision of 
the Physical Universe, and a Western poetic tradition that had survived 
the transition from a Medieval to a Modern Age was being battered by 
the more violent break that the advent of a post-Modern Age had 
brought with it; yet, in the revolutionary dawn of this new chapter of 
Western history, the impact of a moribund Syriac Civilization on the 
youthfally impressionable imagination of a Medieval Western Christen- 
dom was still being proclaimed, with the silent eloquence of a visual 
testimony, in the realm of Architecture by ‘Gothic’ buildings which—in 
confutation of the misleading nickname that had been conferred on 
them by eighteenth-century Western antiquaries—bore on their face a 
patent certificate of the derivation of this Medieval Western style from 
models still extant in the ruins of Armenian churches at Ani and of 
Saljüq caravanserais on desert roads in Anatolia. 

n the twentieth century the cities of Western Europe were still 
dominated by ‘Gothic’ cathedrals which had superseded their Roman- 
esque predecessors as the result of a Medieval Western architectural 
revolution precipitated by the architectural impact of the Syriac World. 
But these medieval ‘Gothic’ ecclesiastical monuments of Syriae in- 

luence in the European homeland of an expanding Modern Western 
‘World's domain were not such impressive evidence. profoundly impres- 
sive though they were—as the modern Neo-Gothic ‘sky-scrapers’ 
which held their own on the sky-line of a twentieth-century New York 
against streamlined Towers of Babel, or as the Ner Got halls and 
libraries and dormitories of contemporary American universities at 
Princeton, New Haven, and Chicago. An invading Syriac architecture's 
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achievement of supplanting the Romanesque style on its native Western 
ground in the medieval chapter of Western history was assuredly sur- 
passed by the tou de foror of ita latter-day return to the charge in a 
Modern Western ‘Gothic Revival’ that was its successful revenge upon 
an ephemeral Modern Western Classical Renaissance." 


3. The Medieval West and Greek Orthodox Christendom? 


While lesser Christian communities, such as the Lebanese Mono- 
theletes or the Cilician Armenian Monophysites, could reconcile them- 
selves, albeit with a pang, to union with one of the two principal 
surviving Christian Churches as an alternative to the still bleaker doom. 
of extinction, the adherents of the Eastern Orthodox and the Western 
Catholic Church found it more difficult to come to terms with one 
another than with their Muslim neighbours, 

This discord between the Medieval Western Christians and their 
Eastern Orthodox Christian contemporaries was a consequence of the 
historical fact that the Hellenic Civilization had given birth to two 
daughter societies; for, on the morrow of their simultaneous emergence 
towards the close of the seventh century of the Christian Era, some five 
hundred years before the final breach between them in the tragic years 
A.D. 1182-1204) these two Hellenistic Christian civilizations had already 
begun to be alienated from one another by a diversity in éthos and by 
a conflict of interests. In the course of the next five centuries the diver- 
sity in éthos was progressively accentuated by differences between the 
two sister societies’ respective experiences in successive chapters of 
their separate histories, while the conflict of interests came to a head in 
a competition for political and cultural predominance in South-Eastern 
Europe and Southern Italy, This struggle for power was embittered by 
the two competing societies rival claims each to be the sole legitimate 

Christian universal church, a Roman Empire, and an Hellenic 
Caton which i the ht chapter of its history, had embodied itself 
in the Roman Empire as its universal state; for these competing ideolo- 
gical pretensions were ultimately irreconcilable. 

"Phe political conflict was apt to be masked under the form of ecclesi- 
controversies in which questions of ritual practice and of ecclesi- 


astical jurisdiction and discipline played a more prominent part than 
questions of theological doctrine.* For example, when in the eighth 
century the Roman See took sides, in a quarrel in Eastern Orthodox 
Christendom over image-worship, against the iconoclastic policy of the 
East Roman Imperial Government, it was declaring, on behalf of the 
people of the Ducatus Romanus, the Exarchate of , and other 
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then still surviving fragments of the Roman Empire in Central Italy, a 
political decision to look beyond the Alps, to Austrasia, for a desperately 
needed military protection against their aggressive Lombard neighbours 
which they had failed to obtain from a Transadriatic Imperial Power at 
Constantinople! When Pope Nicholas I refused in A.D. 862 to recognize 
Photius and went on in A.D. 863 to have him condemned by a Roman 
synod, and when Photius retorted by having Nicholas condemned 
by a Constantinopolitan synod of a.D. 867, the two prelates were 
playing ecclesiastical cards in a political game in which the stakes 
Were the future allegiance of the hitherto pagan peoples of South- 
Eastern Europe between Adrianople and Vienna. When, mid-way 


through the eleventh century, a movement for standardizing ritual 
usages in the domain of the See, which had been initiated in 
AD. 1045 by Pope Gregory VI's appointment of Hildebrand to be his 
capellanus, collided with a corresponding movement inaugurated in 
the domain of the Oecumenical Patriarchate by Michael Cerularius 
after his accession to the throne of the Constantinopolitan See in A.D. 
1043, a liturgical conflict which caused the schism of A.D. 1054 was at 


"Though, in each of these three successive collisions, the ecclesiastical 
controversy masked a clash of political interests and was loaded with 
psychological charges of ideological animus and cultural antipathy, no 
one on either side on any of the three occasions seems to have been 
deliberately working for a breach, On the two first occasions of the 
three, the Papacy was tempted to exploit an opportunity for advancing 
its own interests which had been thrown in its way through its having 
been invited by one of two factions in Eastern Orthodox Christendom 
to intervene in a domestic quarrel within the bosom of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church;? and on both occasions the ecclesiastical controversy 
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between East and West was eventually composed on the basis of a tacit 
‘compromise over the underlying political conflict. When the eighth- 
century controversy between the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate and 
the Roman See was settled by the Constantinopolitan Church's repudia- 
tions of Iconoclasm in A.D. 787 and A.D. the East Roman Iperil 
Government was acquiescing in the loss of its political sovereignty over 
the Ducatus Romanus and the Exarchate of Ravenna, while the Roman 
See was acquiescing in the loss of its ecclesiastical sovereignty over the 
"toe and ‘heel of Italy, an well as over Sicily and the Praetorian Prefec- 
ture of Illyricum. When the ninth-century controversy was settled in 
AD. 879-80, the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate was acquiescing in the 
loss of its mission-field in Moravia, and the Roman See in the defeat of 
its hopes of a jurisdiction over Bulgaria. 

‘The reconciliation between the Roman and the Constantinopolitan 
Church in A.D. 879-88 would become easier to understand if it should 
prove that, contrary to the traditional reading of the historical evidence, 
the Photian Synod of Constantinople in A.D. 867 did not, after all, either 
explicitly denounce the Western Church for having interpolated the 
filioque clause inthe Creed? or explicitly deny the Roman Sors primacy 
‘over other patriarchal churches? However that may be, there appears 
to be no doubt that in A.D. 1054 the ecclesiastical combatants on both 
sides exercised some self-restraint in refraining from aggravating a new 
breach by making theological denunciations against one another. The 
bull excommunicating the Oecumenical Patriarch Michael Cerularius 
and his advisers, which the departing Papal legates left on the altar of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople in that unhappy year, expressly admitted 
the orthodoxy of the Byzantine Church; and the Constantinopolitan 
synod convened by Cerularius condemned, in its counterblast, the bull, 
the interpolation of the filioque clause in the creed, and the persecution of 
married clergy without expressly attaching to the Roman Church the 
responsibility for these offences In whatever ratios the res responsibilty 
for the breach in A.D. 1054 is to be apportioned between the 
cal Patriarch and the three Papal legates, it is clear that it was deplored 
by a majority on both sides. Occurring, as it did, at a moment when the 
Vatican and the East Roman Government had a common political interest 
in checking the conquests of the Normans in Southern Italy at the 
1g Van when ei opponens had outmuneguvred them gn the Bae front by 
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expense of both these Powers, the ecclesiastical breach was deprecated 
by both of them for political reasons; and on both sides, for the next 
150 years, responsible churchmen did their best at least to prevent the 
breach from widening, in so far as they were unable to ignore its 
existence. 

"The churches of Alexandria and Jerusalem had taken no part in the 

isode. The Patriarch of Antioch, Peter III, definitely thought that 

larius had been unnecessarily difficult. His church had continued 
‘to commemorate the Pope's name in its diptychs, and he saw no reason 
why that practice should cease . . . He could not support the standardiza- 
tion of ritual and usage; for his diocese contained churches eae 
liturgy was in use, and many of them lay beyond the political tiers 
of the Empire. He could not have enforced uniformity there, even had he 
desired it. He kept himself outside of the quarrel.’* 

"The nearest neighbour to Western Christendom among the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches that, in the eleventh century, were independent of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople was the autonomous Archbishopric 
of Ochrida,? and at some date between A.D. 1099 and A.D. 1095, with an 
fe to the current negotiations on the eve of the First Crusade, the i 
cumbent of this see, Archbishop Theophylact, published a treatise mini- 
mizing the seriousness of the differences in ritual and theology between 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches and the Roman Church. At the turn of 
the years A.D. 1097-8, when the Crusaders were threatened with famine 
under the walls of Antioch, the reigning Patriarch of Jerusalem, Symeon 
IL, who had published a temperately worded treatise against the Latin 
rite, provisioned the Crusading Army from Cyprus, where he was a 
refugee; and this practical demonstration of goodwill was reciprocated 
in the policy followed by Adhemar, Bishop of Le Puy, Pope Urban II’s 
legate auprès the Crusaders. After the capture of Antioch by the 
Crusaders on the 3rd June, 1098, ‘the Patriarch John was released from 
his prison and replaced on the patriarchal throne. John was a Greek, 
who disliked the Latin rite; but Beas the legitimate patriarch of a see 
still in full communion with Rome. Adhemar was certainly not going to 
offend against legitimacy and local sentiment by ignoring his rights.’s 
No doubt he would have gone on to reinstate Symeon on the patriarchal 
throne of Jerusalem if he and Symeon had lived to see the capture of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 1099. 

‘The spirit shown by the Papal legate and the Patriarchs of Jerusalem 
and Antioch during the First Crusade was not confined to ecclesiastics, 
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The reigning East Roman Emperor Alexius I Comnenus, on whom the 
passage of the First Crusade through his dominions inflicted extreme 
political anxiety and personal discomfort," is credited by his daughter 
the historian Anna Comnena with a scrupulous reluctance, even under 
severe provocation, to authorize his troops to shed their Western fellow 
Christians" blood. The Emperor, as Anna presents him, is determined 
to avoid ‘civil war’ between the representatives of the two branches of 
the Christian community,? and, when the clash becomes unavoidable, he 
instructs his archers to aim at the Franks’ horses in order to break their 
charge without taking Christian lives.? Later on, Alexius instructs the 
governor-general of Durazzo to cite the moral obligation deriving from 
à common Christianity as his ground for responding favourably to 
Bohemond's overtures for the restoration of a peace which Bohemond 
himself has treacherously broken.* Again, one of the motives attributed 
to Alexius by Anna for his policy of sending East Roman forces to convoy 
the Crusaders across Anatolia is a concern to save fellow Christians from. 
being cut to pieces by the Turks.‘ Anna's husband Nikiphóros Vryénnios, 
whose Histories she continued after his death, records that his father-in- 
law, in his campaign, before his accession to the imperial throne, against. 
the Norman military adventurer Russell, who was trying to carve a 
principality for himself out of the East Roman Empire's Armeniac 
army-corps district,* took pains to capture Russell's rebel Frankish 
troopers alive, because he had a scruple against killing enemies who were 
his fellow Christians” 

In the history of the Comnenian Dynasty's relations with the Frankish 
trespassers on Orthodox Christian ground, the wry-faced forbearance 
practised by the Emperor Alexius I (imperabat A.D. 1081-1118) was to 
be transformed, in the attitude of his grandson and second successor the 
Emperor Manuel I (imperabat an. 1143-89) into positive passion for 
Frankish comrades and customs;! and in the twelfth century, as in the 
eleventh, there were clerics on both sides, as well as secular statesmen 
on the East Roman side, who were concerned to avert a breach between 
the two Christendoms. Thought Antioch, under the rule of the Norman 
Bohemond, who was an implacable enemy of the East Roman Empire, 
the invading Latin clergy began, on the morrow of Bishop Adhemar's 
death on the rst August, 1098, to oust the Greek clergy from the diocese, 
and drove the reinstated Greek Patriarch John first into resigning and 
then into emigrating within two years of the Latin occupation, the 
Latin successors of the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem, Symeon II, 
justified their claim to be his legitimate heirs by their good treatment of 

astern Orthodox Christian residents and pilgrims in their patriarchate, 
and here, under this liberal dispensation, intercommunion between 
Latins and Eastern Orthodox seems to have been common in the twelfth 
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century.! Circa A.D. 1107-11, in a letter instructing the Benedictine 
community in Constantinople not to yield to the Oecumenical Patriarch’s 
exhortations to them to conform to the Eastern Orthodox rite, the Abbot 
of Monte Cassino, Bruno of Asti, qualified his insistence on the dis- 
tinction between the two rites by reminding his correspondents ‘that, 
although the customs of the churches are distinct, nevertheless there is 
one faith, indissolubly united to the head, that is Christ, and that He 
Himself is one and remains the same in His body’ 

In A.D. 1199, after the massacre of the Franks in the East Roman 
Empire in AD. 1182 and the Norman sack of Salonica in A.D. 1185, the 
Eastern Orthodox titular Patriarch of Antioch, Theodore Balsamon, 
ruled, in answer to an inquiry from the Eastern Orthodox Patriarch of 
‘Alexandria, whose church had been accustomed to give communion 
to Latin prisoners-of-war held by the Muslim rulers of Egypt, that ‘no 
Latins should be communicated with unless they first declare that they 
"will abstain from their doctrines and customs and be in subjection to the 
canons, and be made like unto the Orthodox Yet, even after the sack 
of Constantinople in A». 1204 in ‘the Fourth Crusade’, the Metro- 
politan of Ochrida Dhimitrios Khomatinós (fungebatur A.D. 1207-22) 
noted that Balsamon's opinion was criticized by many Eastern Ortho- 
dox authorities ‘as showing too great harshness and bitterness, and an 
unjustifiable tone, in blaming the Latin forms and customs, “because all 
this”, they said, “has never been decreed synodically, nor have they ever 
been rejected as heretics, but both eat with us and pray with us”. 

‘According to Runciman,’ while the schism dates from A.D. 1100 in 
the Church of Antioch, in the Church of Jerusalem it dates only from 
some time after (though not long after) a.D. 1187, and in the Church of 
Constantinople only from A.D. 1204, ‘when the Frankish conquerors 

pointed a Latin patriarch, ignoring the legitimate patriarch, John 

terus’. 

Why was it, then, that a breach between the two Christendoms, which 
had been staved off for the best part of five hundred years by the efforts. 
of clerics and laymen of good will on both sides, came to pass, after all 
in the years A.D. 1182-1204, and thereafter widened until in the fifteenth 
century the Eastern Orthodox Christians eventually opted for sub- 
mission to a Muslim Ottoman Pidishah’s political dominion in prefer- 
ence to accepting a Western Christian Pope’s ecclesiastical supremacy ?* 
In the last act of this tragedy the immediate stumbling-blocks were 
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‘manifestly Western Christendom's obstinate insistence on dictating 
terms of ecclesiastical union that stamped Eastern Orthodox Christen- 
dom as her inferior, and her no less persistent unwillingness to sweeten 
this bitter pill by guaranteeing to the East Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment, as a quid pro quo, that effective military aid would in fact be forth- 
coming from the West if the East Roman political authorities were 
unexpectedly to succeed in inducing their clergy and people to follow 
their own heroic example in resigning themselves to the acceptance of 
such humiliating ecclesiastical conditions. The ultimate cause of the 
catastrophe is, however, perhaps to be found in a progressive dive: 
between the two cultures, in points of éthos and way of life, which had 
begun to show itself seven hundred, or even a thousand, years earlier, 
and which is illustrated on the ecclesiastical plane by the differentiation 
between the Greek and Latin rites; for this diversity stimulated an anti- 
pathy that increased pari passu with it. An aggravating circumstance 
‘was the sudden, unexpected, and sensational reversal of the two sister 
Christian societies’ relative strengths and prospects in the eleventh 


One of the consequences of this political and economic peripeteia 
was that, from that time onwards, either party presented an insufferable 
appearance in the other party's eyes. In the sight of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Christians the Franks were now parvenus who were cynically exploit- 
ing a superiority in brute force which bad been undeservedly cor 
upon them by a preposterous latter-day freak of Fortune. fn the sight 
of the Western Christians the Byzantines were now mandarins whose 
overweening pretensions were neither justified by merit nor backed by 
force. To the Franks it seemed as monstrous that the Byzantines should 
expect them to feel honoured at being given the opportunity of pulling 
Greek chestnuts out of a Turkish fire as it seemed monstrous to the 
Byzantines that the Franks should take advantage of the exhaustion of 
an East Roman Empire which had spent its strength in bearing the brunt 
of a battle in a common cause ‘a Muslim aggressor who was a 
menace to Eastern and Western Christendom alike. 

From the Eastern Orthodox Christian standpoint the eleventh-century 
reversal of the relation between the two Christendoms was an inexcu- 
sable practical joke which a Byzantine pedant’s literary conceit might 
debit euphemistically to Clio, the pagan Hellenic Muse of History, as 
an ingenious way out of the blasphemy of ascribing to the presumably 
Orthodox God of Constantine and Justinian and Basil the Bulgar- 
Slayer a gaffe which was not only supremely unjust but was also in 
excruciatingly bad taste. In the preceding age the spectacle of a Western 
Christendom wallowing in a poverty and an impotence which were the 
‘wages of a sinful inclination towards Barbarism had been not unpleasing 
for a Byzantine statesman or scholar to contemplate. The contrast be- 
tween his Latin poor relation's misery and his own comparative state of 
Blessednes in This Life had given him the same sense of satisfaction 
and self-assurance that either breed of Christian would have felt in that. 
epoch when he imagined himself in the Life to Come leaning over the 

? See pp. 351-2, above. 
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balustrade of Heaven and feasting his eyes on the tortures of damned 
personal acquaintances in Hell. 

‘As an early-eleventh-century Byzantine student of history might have 
seen it, his Latin contemporaries were then justly still being punished 
for the sins of forefathers who, in the fifth century of the Christian Era, 
had committed the moral and aesthetic solecism of parting company 
with their fellow Orthodox Christians and fellow Roman citizens in 
the Greck-speaking core of an Hellenic World embodied in the Roman 
Empire, in order to fraternize with North European barbarians by 
whom the Latin-speaking western fringes of the Roman Empire were 
being overrun, From the Byzantine point of view the fifth-century 
breakdown in those Latin-speaking provinces had revealed culpable 
incompetence in so far as it had been involuntary, as well as cul- 

ible disloyalty in so far as it had been the expression of a preference 
Ee chastisanent by barbarian warlords’ whipa to chastiemine by im- 
perial tax-collectors' scorpions. Yet, in the sequel, the tribulation which 
‘the Latin secessionists from Civilization had brought upon themselves— 
and had duly continued to bring upon themselves in the ludicrously 
disastrous aftermath of Charlemagne’s naively presumptous usurpation 
of the Roman Impecial Crown—was a punishirent that had gratijingly 
fitted their crime, while on the other hand their secession, offensive 
though it might be, had not inflicted any appreciable material damage 
upon the intact Greek core of Romania and Christendom. Indeed, if the 
implicit offence to Byzantium's amour propre and the impalpable damage 
to her prestige could legitimately be discounted, she might consider 
that she was positively the gainer in being relieved of responsibility for 
a backward Latin fringe that had never been more than an excrescence 
‘on the body social of the Hellenic Society and had latterly become not 
merely an excrescence but an incubus. 

‘This imaginary early-eleventh-century Byzantine appreciation of the 
relations between Eastern Orthodox Christendom and the West up to 
date would have required a painfully drastic revision before the century 
was over. A comfortable attitude of meritorious and unchallengeable 
superiority could now no longer plausibly be maintained towards once 
poor relations who, overnight, had become nouveaux riches; and the 
worst of it was that, all along, these Latin barbarians beyond the 
Byzantine earthly paradise's pale had been in possession of one ecclesias- 
tical and cultural asset whose supreme value the East Romans could not 
dispute without impugning the title on which they based their own claim 
to be the exclusive Heirs of the Promise of Hellenism and Christianity. 

The Old Rome on the banks of the Tiber might be held to have 
forfeited her political primacy to a New Rome, set on the shores of a 
mightier stream, whose geographically manifest destiny to become the 
capital of the World had been fulfilled by the historic act, and conse- 
crated by the immense authority, of the first Christian Roman Emperor. 
Yet neither Constantine's august genius nor Poseidon's masterly creation 
of the Bosphorus by a god's mighty trident-stroke" could undo the 
historic fact that the site of the Old Rome, however woefully devastated 
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it might be in terms of human power and pride,’ was eternally hallowed 
by the presence of the mortal remains of the two arch-apostles, Peter and 
Paul, who had come to Rome to be martyred there owing to the accident 
that this demi-Hellenic Central Italian town happened to be the political 
capital of the World in the Apostles day.* The numinous mana of a Rome 
that was the sepulchre of Peter and Paul had retained all the potency 
bequeathed by this second pair of discordant founders when the volatile 
political power of the pagan Rome of Romulus and Remus had ebbed 
away to Nicomedia and Constantinople and Milan and Ravenna and 
Trier and Aachen. On the political plane a medieval Rome had been 
degraded from being caput mundi to becoming a derelict frontier-post 
on the borderline between two rival Christendoms; but in the course of 
the eighth century of the Christian Era this ruin that had become a poli- 
tical liability had passed out of East Roman into Frankish hands, and in 
consequence the earthly representative of the Prince of the Apostles had 
become the President of a Western Christian commonwealth instead of 
E an East Roman subject. The Eastern Patriarchates might 
vince at being required to recognize the Fapecy’s supremacy, but it was 
icult for them to deny that the Pope was at any rate primus inter pares 
in the light of the Papacy’s Es iter decisive role in determining the 
acts of oecumenical councils, culminating in the Council of Calchedon, 
whose findings were the foundations of Eastern Orthodox, as well as 
Western Catholic, theology. 

Nor. was the Papacy's eminence merely an echo of ancient history; it 
was also a portentous living fact, as the East Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment had discovered through a costly experiment on the occasion of the 
controversy over images in the eighth century. The Vatican had then 
proved no longer amenable vo the harsh political discipline which the 

mperor Justinian I had applied to Popes Silverius and Vigilius and the 
Emperor Constans II to Pope Martin 1? and thereafter the East Roman 
Imperial Government showed its flair for political realities by steadily 
insisting, sometimes in the teeth of opposition on the part of at least one 
faction in the Eastern Orthodox Church, upon treating the Papacy with 
the tactful consideration which it was only politic to show to a Great 
Power.* The East Roman Government constantly jed this concilia- 
tory policy towards the Vatican from the time of the conflict between 
Pope Nicholas I and the Oecumenical Patriarch Photius (flagrabat A.D. 
862-806) down to the capture of Constantinople by the 'Osmanlis in 
AD. 14533? but, though the policy was never abandoned, the fateful 
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breach between the Oecumenical Patriarch and the Vatican in A.D. 1054 
marked the beginning of the end of its effectiveness. Down to that date 
the East Roman Imperial Government had usually proved strong enough 
to impose its philopapal will on an antipapal faction in the Eastern 
Orthodox Church; from Cerularius’s day onwards this faction in the 
Eastern Orthodox Church usually proved strong enough, when it chose, 
to repudiate and thereby nullify successive ententes between the East 
Roman Imperial Government and the Papacy.* 

"The more and more fanatically intransigent opposition to an ecclesias- 
tical reunion with Rome which was displayed by the clergy and people 
of Eastern Orthodox Christendom after the firal breach in AD. 1182- 
1204 was the effect, not only of a reversal of fortune, but also of an 
increasing cultural antipathy which was reciprocated by a contempor- 
aneous increase in the corresponding hostile feelings on the Western 
Christian side. In Byzantine eyes the Pranks were impertinent, un- 
mannerly, and truculent; in Frankish eyes the Byzantines were preten- 
tious, pedantic, and perfidious. Out of the copious medieval Greek and 
Latin literature illustrating the Franks’ and Byzantines’ unedifying 
mutual dislike and hostility, we must be content in this place to cite 
a few illuminating passages from one representative spokesman on 
either side. As evidence of the Franks’ prejudice against the Byzantines 
‘we may quote a report? by the Lombard bishop Liutprand of Cremona 
(cieebat circa x. 920-72) on a diplomatic mission to the East Roman 

imperial Court at Constantinople which he had carried out on behalf of 
his Saxon master the West Roman Emperor Otto II in A.D. 968-9, when 
the East Roman Empire was at its zenith.? As evidence of the Byzantine 
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rejudice against the Franks, we may quote the Greek princess- 

rian Anna Comnena's history of the reign of her father the East 
Roman Emperor Alexius I (imperabat a.D. 1081-1118), who became 
disagreeably well acquainted with the Franks through having to cope 
firs with the Normans’ attempt to conquer the East Roman Empire in 
the war of AD. 1081-5 and then with the Crusaders’ transit across his 
dominions in A.D. 1096-7—a visitation which caused the Emperor more 
anxiety than the Normans’ previous undisguised aggression, since the 
foiled but impenitent Norman aggressors were now claiming readmit- 
tance, in the company of a host of adventurers recruited from other 
Western Christian barbarian tribes, in the novel and unconvincing guise 
of the East Romans’ allies and champions. 

Bishop Liutprand’s official anxieties and adversities in the difficult 
diplomatic task with which he had been entrusted were aggravated by 
his personal disgust with all the incidental details of daily life in the 


Orthodox Christendom of his day. The palace assigned to him was so 
nodes ueneno i The pac ans oi wa 0 
hot or too cold.' What hateful quarters!? And they were so far from the 


Emperor's palace—to which he was made to walk, and was not allowed 
to ride—that he always arrived out of breath. In these odious apart- 
ments the Ambassador and his suite were kept insulated by security 
police.* Even his Greek-speaking d was not allowed out to buy 
provisions, and he had to send to market a cook who knew no Greek and 
‘who was shamelessly cheated over the purchases which he was forced to 
make by dumb-show.5 The pitch and gypsum with which the Greek 
wine provided for him was doctored made it undrinkable,5 and drinking- 
water could not be had except for cash.” As for the food, it was as horrid 
as the wine and as scarce and expensive as the water. The Lombard 
bishop could not stomach the highly seasoned fare that was served to 
him at the East Roman imperial table;? but he also disdained the plain 
Greek biscuit (paximádhi) which was all that the poverty-stricken 
eunuch-bishop of Lefkádha had to offer him"? (‘in the whole of Greece’, 
Liutprand declares, 'I have not found one single hospitable bishop"). 
In the hateful quarters in the capital the officer responsible for providing 
Liutprand and his party with their daily subsistence allowance was a 
devil. The beds, too, were stone-hard, without mattress or pillow? The 
Emperors procession to celebrate the opening of a new regnal year wat 
tawdry. In short, every one of the Ami r's 120 days's in the New 
Rome was a torment; and, after taking a school-boy's revenge on his 
hosts by scrawling a screed of abusive Latin hexameters on the walls and 
table he rejoice to see the last of that once opulent and flourishing 
but now famine-stricken, perjured, lying, deceitful, rapacious, covetous, 
miserly, empty-headed city ionty to suffer a further martyrdom on a 
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seven-weeks! journey! overland from Constantinople to Lepanto? in 
which he had to pay an exorbitant price to his courier (dhiasóstis) for 
the hire of pack-horses which the Imperial Government had omitted 


to provide? 

Egually exasperating —and this to both partie were the chronic dis- 
putes over childish points of protocol which exacerbated Byzantino- 
Frankish relations for centuries, Liutprand was indignant with the 
Emperor Nikiphéros’s brother, the Kouropalitis and Grand Logothete 
Leo, for referring to Liutprand’s own master, Otto, not as ‘emperor’ 
(Baowreds) but as ‘king’ (fff),* while Nikiphéros spoke with displeasure 
of Otto’s ‘intolerable, unmentionable’ presumption in styling himself 
"emperor: The East Roman Imperial Court was still more incensed 
when a mission arrived from the Pope of the day? bearing a letter 
addressed to ‘the Emperor of the Greeks’. Questions of precedence 
proved as painful as questions of style and title, After having been 
seated fifteen places away from the Emperor at one banquet,® Liutprand 
left the room when, at another banquet, he found himself placed below 
a Bulgar envoy ‘with his head cropped like a Hungarian and a brass 
chain doing duty for a belt’. Kouropalitis Leo and First Secretary 
Simeon ran after the retreating Ambassador shouting at him that the 
Bulgarian envoy enjoyed precedence over all other foreign ambassadors 
by treaty right, and that the present envoy, in spite of his cropped head, 
unwashed body, and brass chain, was ne less a patrician and must. 
therefore take precedence over a bishop— particularly over a bishop who 
‘was aleo a Frank, They would not alow Liutprand to come back, but 
dismissed him to take his dinner in the servants’ hall;? and another 
time, on a hunting party, they dismissed him from the imperial park for 
his breach of etiquette in wearing a cap instead of a hat in the Emperor's 

ce.!® Before the ambassador's departure from Constantinople, the 
imperial authorities gave him a further lesson in the low esteem in which 
they held the Franks by compulsorily repurchasing from him five purple 
robes of state which Liutprand had bought during his stay in Constanti- 
nople but which the authorities now declared to be of the category 
scheduled as ‘too good for export’ (kwAusueva)."* 

Liutprand's conversations with the Emperor Nikiphéros and his 
ministers were enlivened on both sides by sallics that were occasionally 
pointed but more often merely vituperative.** Liutprand’s own most 
telling shot was that ‘it was the Greeks who bred heresies, and the 
‘Westerners who killed them; and at a state banquet on the 7th June, 
968, the inflammatory word ‘Romans’ kindled into flame the perpetually 
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smouldering resentment between the representatives of the two 
Christendoms. 


‘Nikiphéros refused to give me a chance of replying to him, and added 
insultingly: “You are not Romans; you are Lombards!” He wanted to 
go on, and motioned to me to be silent, but T lost my temper and took the 

t is a notorious historical fact,” I declared, “that Romulus, after 
whom the Romans are called, was a fratricide and a son of a whore— 
born, I mean, out of lawful wedlock—and that he set up an Alsatia for 
defaulting debtors, fugitive slaves, murderers, and perpetrators of other 
capital offences. He harboured these criminals, collected a crowd of them, 
and called them "Romans". This is the fine aristocracy from which your 
emperors, or koowoxpdropes as you call them, are descended. But we— 
and by "us" I mean us Lombards, Saxons, Frenchmen, Lorrainers, Bava- 
rians, Swabians, Burgundians—we despise the Romans so utterly that, 
when we lose our tempers with our enemies, the one word “Roman!” is 
all that we have to utter, because, in our parlance, this single bad name 
embraces the whole gamut of meanness, cowardice, avarice, decadence, 
untruthfulness and all the other vices." 


Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh and, in 
provoking Liutprand into losing his temper, Nikiphóros had stung’ his 
Latin guest into proclaiming his sense of solidarity with his Teutonic- 
speaking fellow Westerners in a common antipathy against all ‘Romans’, 
n a later and more genial conversation at the imperial dinner table, 
Nikiphóros used the word ‘Franks’ to include Latins as well as Teutons;? 
and this usage had been justified in advance H. Liutprand’s i 
outburst. Though Liutprand was a Latin of the Latins prope] 
culture being as well versed as any Western scholar of his day in the 
Latin version of the classical Hellenic literature—a common Hellenic 
cultural background had not bred in Liutprand's heart any feeling of 
affinity with the contemporary Greek heirs of the same Hellenic heritage. 
Between this tenth-century Italian and these tenth-century Greeks a 
great emotional gulf was already fixed, whereas there was no gulf of the 
kind between Liutprand and his Saxon employers—whose kinsman he 
instinctively felt himself to be, in virtue of his own Lombard descent 
and Teutonic name, though his intrusive barbarian ancestors had not 
taken long to make themselves at home in Italy by forgetting how to 
speak their original Teutonic mother tongue. From the Byzantine stand- 

int this incurably barbarian-hearted Latin was a renegade from the 

lellenic culture into which he had been initiated (even though only at 
second hand); and, at the first audience given to Liutprand by Niki- 
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+héros, the Emperor r did not hesitate to accuse the Ambassador of having 
Tr sent by hia Saxon employer Otto as a spy. 

Liutprand took his revenge by painting a verbal portrait of the 
Emperor—in a document that would never reach Nikiphóros's eyes and 
in a language that he did not understand which was as unflattering as 
malice could make it. 


"The man is a freak, a dwarf, with a great fat head and little mole’s 
eyes. He is disfigured by a stubby, broad, thick, piebald beard sprouting 
from a neck as thin as my finger. He has a porcine mop of bristly hair, and 
as a nigger— "the sort of fellow you would not care to meet 
after dark”. He is pot-bellied, lean in the backside, too long in the thigh 
for so short a man, but also too spindly in the shanks. His heels stick out 
as far as his toes. He wears an old shabby linen uniform, dirty and faded 
shoes (ricyoniis calceamentis). He has a wagging 
and the unscrupulous untruthfulness of a 


i itis izable caricature of authentic descriptions and 
pictures of Nikiphóros;* and it is also true that the Emperor's own 
countrymen, as well as the Lombard stranger, were apt to fall foul 
of him His tragic death, in the year following Liutprand’s encounter 
with him, throug! between his wife and a paramour who 
iad been her husband's tasted comrade incar, was «flection ‘pon 
the character of the victim as well as upon that of his murderers. Yet 
the Western bishop's utter failure to detect the magnificent soldier 
and the blue-blooded aristocrat beneath this East Roman Emperor's 
piin and unattractive exterior gives the measure of the blinding animus 

ll things Byzantine by which Liutprand was obsessed, while 
the measure of the Byzantine Society e superiority over the onntempor- 
ary Franks in cultivation is given by the contrast between Liutprand's 
crudely virulent caricature of Nikiphóros and the objective and 
criminating verbal portrait, from the hand of the East Roman historian- 

incess Anna Comnena, of the Norman adventurer Bohemond, a 
lond beast whose pugnacity, treacherousness, and ambition had given 
far more trouble to Anna's father and hero the East Roman Emperor 
Alexius I than the East Roman Emperor Nikiphóros II’s brusqueness 
had ever given to Liutprand's master the West Roman Emperor Otto. 
‘A minute description of the physique of this corporeally magnificent 
Specimen of Nordic Man—'whase build reproduced the proportions 
of the canon of Polycleitus’—is prefaced by Anna with a generous 
encomium, 
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"The like of him was not to be seen in all Romania. There was not a 
barbarian or a Hellene there who could measure up to him. He wasnotonly 
a marvel to behold; he was a legendary figure whose mere description took 
your breath away." 

‘The sting in the Byzantine authoress' picture of this Frankish human 
tiger lies in the tal. 


"Nature had given an outlet through his heroic nostrils for the mighty 
spirit boiling up from his heart—for it must be confessed that there was 
something attractive about the man’s countenance, though the effect of 
this was marred by the intimidating impression which the whole ensemble 
conspired to convey. The mercilessness of a beast of prey was writ large 
over the whole man in every limb of his body; it was betrayed by some- 
thing about his look, in combination with the mightiness of his frame, and 
also by his laugh, which smote other people's ears like a lion’s roar. His 
spiritual and physical complexion was such that ferocity and lust were 
always rampant in him, and both these passions were perpetually secking 
vent in war, His intelligence was versatile, unscrupulous, and slippery; 
and in verbal encounters he was completely master of his words and never 
gave his adversary a handle in shaping his answers." 
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"This fascinating delineation of one of the arch-Franks of Anna's day! 
is almost equalled in vividness by a panorama of Frankdom in the mass 
which she introduces as an overture to her account of the descent of the 
First Crusade upon Orthodox Christendom. 


‘Intelligence of the approach of innumerable Frankish armies gave the 
Emperor Alexius considerable anxiety. He was only too familiar with the 
Franks’ uncontrollable? impetuosity,? fickleness of mind* and suggesti- 
bility, and with the other inveterate characteristics, primary and second- 
ary, of the Western Barbarians (Keàrol). He was likewise familiar with the 
insatiable covetousness that has made these barbarians a by-word for the 
light-heartedness with which they take any excuse for tearing up treaties. 
‘This was the Franks’ standing reputation, and it was completely confirmed 
by their acts. .. . The event proved to be even more portentous and more 
fearful than the anticipations. It turned out that the entire West, including 
all the tribes of the barbarians living between the west coast of the Adriatic 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, had started a mass migration? and was on 
the march, bag and baggage, for Asia through the intervening parts of 


‘The most sorely trying of the afflictions which the Emperor Alexius 
suffered from the passage of the First Crusade was the unlimited call 
which these unwelcome and obtusely inconsiderate visitors made upon 
the precious time of a hard-worked administrator. 

"From crack of dawn, or at least from sunrise, Alexius made it his prac- 
tice to sit on the imperial throne” and to let it be known that every Western 
Barbarian who desired an audience with him could have unrestricted 
access to his presence every day in the week. His motives were the imme- 
diate one of wishing to give them the opportunity of presenting their 
requests and the ulterior one of using the divers opportunities that con- 
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versation with them would offer to him for influencing them in the 
direction of his own policy. These Western Barbarian barons have some 
awkward national characteristics—an impudence, an impetuosity, 
‘covetousness, a lack of self-control in indulging any lust that seizes them, 
and, last but not least, a garrulousness—for which they hold the World’s 
record; and they showed a typical lack of discipline in their abuse of the 
Emperor's accessibility. 

"Each baron brought with him into the imperial presence as many re- 
tainers as he fancied, and one followed at another’s heels, and a third at 
the second’s heels, in a continuous queue. Worse still, when. they held the. 
floor they did not set themselves any time-limit for their talk, such as 
Attic orators used to have to observe. Each Tom, Dick, and Harry took 
just as much aioe he chose for his talk with the Emperor. Being Mer 
they were—with their inordinately wagging tongues and their entire 
of respect for the Emperor, lack of sense of time, and lack of sensitivity 
to the indignation of the officials in attendance—they none of them 
thought of leaving any time over for those behind them in the queue; they 
just went on talking and making demands interminably. 

‘The volubility and mercenariness and banality of the Western Bar- 
barians’ talk are, of course, notorious to all students of national characters 
but first-hand experience has given a more thorough education in the 
Western Barbarians’ character to those who have had the misfortune to 
be present on these occasions. When dusk descended on the proceedings, 
the unfortunate Emperor who ad laboured through the live-long day 
"without a chance of breaking his fast—would rise from his throne and 
make a motion in the direction of his private apartments; but even this 
broad hint did not avail to extricate from being pestered by the 
Barbarians. They would go on jockeying for priority with one another— 
and this game was played not only by those who were still left in the queue; 
those who had already had their audience during the day would now keep 
on coming back and bringing up one pretext after another for speaking 
to the Emperor again, while the poor man was being kept on his feet and 
was having to put up with this babel of chatter from the swarm of bar- 
barians thronging round him. The affability with which this one devoted 
victim kept on responding to the interpellations of the multitude was a 
sight to see, and the unseasonable chatter had no end to it; for, whenever 
‘one of the chamberlains tried to shut the barbarians up, he would find 
himself shut up, instead, by the Emperor, who was aware of the Franks’ 
proneness to lose their tempers? and was afraid of some trifling provoca- 
tion producing an explosion that might inflict the gravest injury on the 
Roman Empire. 

“The scene was really most extraordinary. The Emperor would stand 
as stalwartly as if he were a wrought-metal statue made of, say, bronze 
or wrought iron, and he would maintain this posture till any hour in the 
night—sometimes from dusk till midnight, sometimes till the third cock- 
crow, sometimes almost till the Sun's beams became distinctly visible 
again. The courtiers could none of them stay the course; they used to 
withdraw for a rest and then return to the presence thoroughly out of 
temper. None of the Emperor's lords in waiting could compete with him 
in standing for that length of time without a change of position. All of 

* Ian equivalent of the American word ‘brash’ had existed in Anns's Romie Greek 
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them would keep on shifting their weight from one leg to the other, while 
‘one would sink into a sitting posture, another would droop his head on 
one side and rest it on his shoulder, and a third would lean against the 
wall. The Emperor alone made no concessions whatever to this extremity 
of physical fatigue. It is really impossible to do justice in words to his 
endurance. In these conversazioni of his with the million, each of his 
interlocutors chattered to excess. It was like the endless jackdaw mono- 
logue of the Homeric Thersites." And when one interlocutor withdrew 
he would yield the floor to another, and the second to a third, and so on 
and so on. These interlocutors of the Emperor's had only to stand at 
intervals, whereas the Emperor had to stay on his feet interminably—till 
the first cockcrow, or even the second. And then, after the briefest inter- 
lude of repose, at the return of sunrise he would be on his throne again, 
‘with another day of hard labour and ordeals perhaps twice as severe as 
the last—following at the heels of the labours of the preceding night.'* 


‘The gout to which Alexius was a martyr is ascribed by his daughter to 
the effects of these stances with the importunate Western Barbarians 
rather than to an injury to his knee-cap which the Emperor had sustained 
during a game of polo 

‘A mutual antipathy of this intensity, which eventually exploded into 
hideous action in the atrocities of A.D. 1182 and 1185 and 1204, might 
have been expected to rule out any possibility of mutual cultural in- 
fluence; yet the Crusades did bear fruit in Franco-Byzantine, as well 
Franco-Armenian and Franco-Muslim, interchanges of cultural goods. 

After acquiring from the Muslims in the twelfth century of the 
Cristian Era the philosophical and scientific abstract from the corpus 
of Hellenic literature that had been translated by Oriental hands from the 
original Greek into Syriac and Arabic,* the Medieval Western Christians 
tardily completed their Hellenic literary repertory by acquiring the 
originals of all the surviving works of Hellenic literature in Ancient 
Greek from the Medieval Greek Orthodox Christian carriers of this 
precious cargo on the very eve of the extinction of the political indepen- 
dence of the last enclaves of the East Roman Empire in an Orthodox 
Christendom that was being united politically at last under a Pax 
Ottomanica. This literary debt of the West to Orthodox Christendom is 
more notorious, but less remarkable, than the Medieval Greek Orthodox 
Christians’ cultural debt to the, in their eyes, stil ‘barbarian’ Medieval 
Western intruders, j 

[t is one of the rises of His ‘that the romantic vein in the way 
of life of Frankish lights and barons whose prosaic barbarism had 
proved such a plague to the East Roman Emperor Alexius I Comnenus. 
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in A.D. 1096 should have come to exercise a powerful attraction on his 
grandson and second successor Manuel (imperabat A.D. 1143-80); and it 
ae still more noteworthy that, when, after this Francophil East Roman 
ror's death, a Francophobe reaction among the Empire's Greek 
Orthodox Christian subjects precipitated the Empire's second and, this 
time, irretrievable, collapse, the thirteenth-century Frankish conquerors 
of Constantinople and the Morea should have done their Greek victims 
the same unintentional but signal literary service that the contemporary 
Mongol conquerors of China likewise inadvertently performed 
Chinese. In China the temporary dethronement of the Confucian 
litterati under a barbarian-administered régime? gave a belated oppor- 
tunity for a submerged popular literature in the living vernacular 
language to rise to the surface of Chinese social life, where it had never 
lowed to make this shocking display of its vitality under the 
culturally repressive rule of Confucian-minded Chinese civil servants 
who were incurably devoted slaves of the Sinic literary classics. In a 
Tarberian-ridden Orthodox Christendom the same cause produced the 
same effect on a minor scale; and the new genres of popular literature— 
the drama and the novel—that came to flower in China in the Yüan. 
had their counterparts in Medieval Greece under Frankish rale in 
of a popular lyric and epic poetry that had already been 
wed in the epic of the ninth-century East Roman borderer- 
Etera wha had bedkem o he domain odii rating ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate,* and that was to be echoed in the ballads of the nineteenth- 
century Greek ra Syeh brigand-patriot insurgents against the domination 
of a disintegrating Ottoman Empire. 

Since the ewe century of the Christian Bra the Frank, in their 
homelands in Western Christendom, had been breaking out of the 
chrysalis of a traditional literary style, conveyed in the vehicle of the 
Latin language, which was the Western literary heritage from an ante- 
cedent Hellenic culture, and had been expressing themselves in new 
forms in the French, Provençal, Tuscan, Castilian, High German, 
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and other living local Western vernaculars of the day; and the Romaic 
Greck language is indebted for its principal literary monument dating 
from the fourteenth century to an anonymous Moreot Frankish poet 
of the third or fourth ion after the Frankish conquest, who wrote 
The Chronicle of the Morea in the living Greek that was the author's 
mother tongue, as unselfconsciously as he would have written it in 
French if he had happened to have been born and brought up in the land 
of his forefathers in the domain of the Langue d'Oil instead of overseas 
in a Greek-speaking colonial annex of Medieval Western Christendom. 

Had this Morcot-bred chronicler been a clerk of native Moreot and not 
of exotic Frankish lineage, it would have been far more difficult for him 
paradoxical though this may sound—to use the same living Romaic 
Greek tongue as a vehicle for literary composition; for, in the Byzantine 
cultural environment, he would have been drilled so rigorously in the 
Attic masterpieces and Neo-Attic conceits of a classical Greek literature 
that he would have become morally incapable of using his living mother 
tongue for any purpose higher than the vulgar demands of practical daily 
life, The Moreot Frankish author of The Chronicle of the Morea was also 
a cultivated man in his own tradition, as the internal evidence of his 

m reveals, The subject in which this Western clerk was learned was, 

rever, not Ancient Greek literature but Medieval French feudal law, 
while his classical Hellenic language was not Attic Greek but Latin; and 
the freedom, which was this Moreot Frank's birthright, from the Byzan- 
tine incubus of an Attic Greek literary education enabled an alien enemy 
to endow the Romaic Greek language with a chronicle in the native 
accentual verse which local Greek hands afterwards supplemented and 
revised, 

The most momentous of all the gifts exchanged between a Medieval 
Western Christendom and a contemporary Eastern Orthodox Christen- 
dom was the political institution of the absolute authoritarian state, 
which in Orthodox Christendom had been successfully disinterred from 
the sepulchre of a dead Hellenic past by the genius of Leo Syrus some 
‘two generations before Charlemagne made his abortive attempt in the 
West to perform the same tour de force of political necromancy. This 

ely effective Orthodox Christian revival of an institution that had 

n a disintegrating Hellenic Society's last desperate political resort 
had been communicated to the West as a going concern in the Western 
successor-state which eleventh-century Norman swords had carved out 
of the East Roman Empire's former dominions in Apulia and Sicily;* 
and a Byzantine ideal of autocracy, which had been no more than a 
curiosity of Medieval Western institutional history so long as it had 
been confined to one recently acquired and still outlandish frontier 
province of Western Christendom, became a cynosure of all Western 
eyes—whether they beheld it with admiration or with aversion—when 


1 See The Chronicle of Morea, ed. by Schmitt, J. (London 1904, Methuen), pp. xxvi 
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it was embodied in the person of a Frederick II Hohenstaufen who, be- 
sides being a King of Sicily, was a West Roman Emperor and a man of 
genius. Before the close of the thirteenth century a Byzantine autocracy 
which the Sicilian Stupor Mand had fled to acclimatize in the West on 
an oecumenical scale was being successfully practised in miniature by 
local despots of North and Central Italian city tates; and before the 
close of the fifteenth century this balefully efficent exotic institution 
yas being propagated from Italy into the Transalpine and Transmarine 
provinces of Western Christendom, ? to compete for their allegiance with 
an indigenous medieval system of nt under which a measure 
of political liberty had been secured for at least a privileged minority of 
the population through a division of political powers tween fetal 
monarchies and representative parliaments. 

In subsequent chapters of Western history a long-drawn-out struggle 
between two opposing political ideals, which appeared, in the eighteenth 
century, to be coming to a peaceful end in a rapprochement between an 
enlightened form of autocracy and an aristocratic form of parliamentar- 
ism, became acute again in the twentieth century, when a parliamen- 
tarism that had changed its aim to the new objective of becoming a 
vehicle for Democracy found itself challenged, in the heart of the 
Modern Western World, by an autocracy that had thrown to the winds 
both its eighteenth-century watchword of ‘enlightenment’ and its 
nineteenth-century watchword of ‘legitimacy’ in order to catch a semi- 
educated public in the snare of an unscrupulous propaganda and to 
turn this renegan A ove and blinkered Leviathan into a pliant in- 
strument for a cold-blooded policy of imperialism through milit: 
Segreion. Teas no accident ut za interwar Feit regene in lily 
and National-Socialist régime in Germany should have borrowed their 
political technique and organization from a recently established Com- 
munist régime in a Russia where ‘the political concepts embodied in 
the ancient Muscovite state’ had been ‘of Byzantine provenance’? 

‘This surprisingly active and many-sided cultural commerce between 
a Medieval Western and a contemporary Eastern Orthodox Christendom 
proved impotent, however, in the end to overcome the antipathy between 
the rival sister societies; and, when a broken-down Orthodox Christian. 
Civilization reached a point in its disintegration at which the only free- 
dom of manæuvre left to its hard-pressed epigoni was a liberty still to 
choose between ‘turning Frank’ and ‘turning Turk’, the Orthodox 
Christian converts to the Iranic Muslim Civilization of the empire- 
building ‘Osmanlist were, as we have already observed, both more 
soi Tbs velie given to vhe ertabishment of Joca espe in Northern snd Central 
STEER A eee 

2 See [li i. 07s, and 157-43: IV. iv. 198-200; and p. 363, above. 
mcs La Russie Absente et Présente (Paris 1949, Gi ), P. 73, quoted on. 
Sulis Turkish way c Ie ud exec an aleaclon on me ofthe Greek Onder 
‘Christan victims of eese barbarian invaders of e heartland of the East Roman Empire 
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numerous and more effective than the converts to the contemporary 
Western way of life—even in its attractively precocious North Italian 


decisive battle fought by the 'Osmanlis at en in A.D. 1473 against 
Qayünlü Tiirkmens,* sacrificed his life to greater purpose than. 
iege the Uniate Constantine. Palaiológhos Dhrágasis, who, 
M bem Emperor, was killed at Contino lein A. 1453 in a 
hopeless attempt to save a dis; [m] ‘ity from resuming 
the role for which Geography bad designed her by inde canal 
of an Ottoman Empire whose broad dominions had ‘encompassed this 
anomalously surviving metropolitan enclave of East Roman territory on 
every side since A.D. 1360-1. Kése Mikhal ‘Abdallah, the apostate 
ancestor of Khass Murid Palaiológhos Pasha's superior officer “Alt 
Bey Mikhāloghlu, had likewise been wiser in his generation, when he 
abandoned Orthodox Christianity for Islam in order to become one of 
the hereditary grandees of a. rig One ‘Ottoman polity, than Khass Murdd's 
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and ‘All Dey contemporary the Greek historian Dhoikas, who had 
abandoned jodas Christanity for Roman Catholicism in order to 
escis wid the Genoese despots of one of the Latin regna periturat 
in the Levant—the petty principality, established in Mytilene by the 
Gattilusi in A.D. 1355, that was extinguished by the Ottoman Padishah 
Mehmed II Fatih in ap. 14622 
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4- The Medieval West and Kievan Russia! 
ity against Western Christendom, which moved Greek 
Orthodox Christians in the fifteenth century to opt for falling under an 
Ottoman in preference to a Frankish domination, was common to these 
fifteenth-century Greeks and their Russian contemporaries; and indeed, 
before the century was over, the Muscovites had become the protagonists 
in Eastern Orthodox Christendom’s struggle to preserve its ecclesiastical 
independence against Western encroachments. One of the signatories, 
on the Orthodox side, of the Act of Union concluded at Florence in 
AD. 1439 had been Isidore, the Greek Metropolitan of Moscow; but, 
in A.D. 1441, when, after his return to Moscow, Isidore attempted to 
honour his signature within his diocese, the Grand Duke Basil II 
expelled this Greek betrayer of Orthodoxy, as Isidore appeared to be in 
Muscovite eyes, and seized the opportunity to secure in A.D. 1448? the 
election, by the Muscovite hierarchy, of an anti-unionist metropolitan 
of Russian nationality in Isidore's place. At the same time the Muscovite 
metropolitan see repudiated its allegiance to the Oecumenical Patriarch- 
ate;* and, when in A.D. 1453 Constantinople had been duly requited for 
her apostasy in A.D. 1439 by succumbing to the ‘Osmanlis, Moscow ‘the 
ird Rome’ remained, as we have seen,’ in Muscovite estimation, the 
sole surviving citadel of Orthodoxy that was both impeccable and 
independent. 

‘Thus, within five hundred years of Russia's conversion, the Russian 
branch of Orthodox Christendom had come to be at least as zealous as 
the main body was by this date in its resistance to Western ecclesiastical 

ion, But this identical position in which the Russians and the 
Greeks were both entrenched in the fifteenth century had been reached 
by them along separate roads at different dates. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when Graeco-Frankish relations were already be- 
coming strained in spite of statesmanlike efforts on both sides to keep 
the peace,® Russo-Frankish relations were becoming closer and more 
friendly. ‘The estrangement of the Russians from the West, which had 
gone to more than Greek lengths before the end of the fifteenth century, 
dated no farther back than the thirteenth century; and the reason why 
the break between Russia and the West was thus delayed is evident. In. 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when White Russia and the 
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Ukraine were being progressively subjugated by the Lithuanians and 
the Poles, Russian Orthodox Christendom was being hit, for the first 
time, by a wave of Western aggression! which had struck the main body 
of Orthodox Christendom some two or three hundred years earlier, 
when the Normans had invaded the East Roman Empire's dominions in 
Southern Italy. In the Russian case, as in the Greek, the estrangement 
from the West was the consequence of an unhappy first-hand experience 
of unpleasant Western behaviour. 

Russia's earliest relations with Western Christendom had been, like 
Bulgaria's, a consequence of her reception of Christianity at the hands of 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople; for, though, as we have 
seen,? Russia—insulated, as she was, from the East Roman Empire by 
the two-fold barrier of the Black Sea and the Steppe—could afford to 
take less seriously the political subordination to the East Roman 
Empire's sovereignty which was the juridical consequence of becoming 
an ecclesiastical subject of the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate, this 
political corollary of adhesion to the Constantinopolitan Church was 
sufficiently awkward, even for the comparatively distant Russians, to 
make them, to, like the Bulgarians, explore the alternative possibility of 
entering the fold of Western Christendom, Olga, the first Russian royal 
proselyte, sent a mission in A.D. 959 to Otto to ask him for a bishop? 
she had received baptism at Greek hands; and, though Otto’s candidate 
Adalbert did not reach Kiev before Olga’s deposition by her pagan son 
Svyatoslav,* her grandson Vladimir, when, at Kherson in A.D. 989, he 


was bringing Russia once for all into the Eastern Orthodox Christian 
communion, sought to reinsure himself by receiving a visit from a 
envoy.S Vladimir afterwards gave f to St. for a mission 


to the Pechenegs on the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe;* 
and five embassies from Rome to Russia, and two embassies to Rome 
from Kiev, in Vladimir's reign alone, are mentioned in the Russian 
chronicles. 

In the event, Russia not only adhered, as Bulgaria had finally adhered, 
to Eastern Orthodox Christendom; she also voluntarily accepted the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Oecumenical Patriarchate, to which 
Bulgaria submitted only under force majeure. The first Greek metro- 

litan of Kiev, Theópemptos, ascended his throne in A.D. 1039 as the 
Becumenical Patriarch’s subordinate and thereafter, tll the Kievan 
period of Russian history was brought to an end, mid-way through the 
thirteenth century, by the Mongol conquest, all but two of the metro- 
politans of Kiev, and about half the bishops of the Russian dioceses, 
were of Greek nationality.® There were, it is true, some symptoms of 
Russian restivenes under this Greek ascendancy. Whatever may be the 
significance ofthe fifty years’ interval between the conversion of Vladimir 


1 See IL i. 172-3, and p. 357, above. 
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at Kherson in a.D. 989 and the arrival at Kiev of the first Greek metro- 
poltan as a representative of the Oecumenial Patriarch, the Romano- 
tussian war of A.D. 1043-6 is described by the Byzantine historian 
Psellus? as ‘a revolt of the Russians’ that was provoked by their ‘hatred 
of the hegemony of the Romans’. In A.D. 1051 and again in aD. 1145-7 
‘unsuccessful attempts were made in Russia to throw off the Constantino- 
politan Patriarchate’s ecclesiastical control.* Yet, though in the Kievan 
period Russia already ‘formed a distinct socio-political body of her 
‘own’, it is nevertheless true that, ‘culturally, Russia may be thought of 
in this period as the northern frontier of Byzantium’. The conversion 
of Russia to the Byzantine culture is exemplified in her reception of 
East Roman law’ and of Byzantine literature, and its fruits are apparent 
in her precocity.® Like the contemporary Greek World, and unlike the 
contemporary Frankish World, Kievan Russia was an urban society 
with a money economy and with a lay, s well ae a clerical, educated 
“There is a noticeably greater similarity between Kievan Russia and 
Byzantine and Classical Antiquity than between Russia and Feudal 
Europe. Only, in this connexion, one would think—in addition to the 
Byzantine Empire—not of the Roman Empire but of Republican Rome 
and the Greek democt In this period there was a basic difference 
in economic and political lopment between Russia and [Western] 
oor 
This difference, however, did not prevent a Byzantine Kievan Russia 
and an Early Medieval Western Christendom from entering into econo- 
mic, political, and cultural relations with one another. The contem- 
poraneous conversion of Russia to Orthodox Christianity and of 
Hungary, Poland, and the Scandinavian countries o Western Christianity 
at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries not only made the old 
waterway between the Russian and Swedish provinces of a former pagan 
Scandinavian World into a channel of communication between the two 
Christendoms; it also established a long land-frontier between them 
running from the northern slopes of the Carpathians to the southern 
‘edge of a persisting pocket of paganism in the hinterland of the south- 
2 Prince Obolensky notes: “The Byzantine and the Russian source are curiously 
{towed Visits neci eue eds manger a den eee Qt 
the Russian Church was not directly subordinated tothe Patriarchate of Conmantingels 
ntl a:p. 1037-9, and to suppose that, before that date, it Was either bec to Cue 
orto Rome, or was autocephaious. My own view is that these diferent ieeosies are sot 
Convincing, and that circupaantal evidence and the testimony of liter sources atrora 
Suggest thee Vladinirs Church war from the beginning abject to the suthorier ct 
Gctotantinople, But ie seems quite probable that Viadimi used his conside ul 
tary secura and political power n bargaining counter in kis unmuccstl sen fo 
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east corner of the Baltic Sea; and the debatable territory between 
Russia and Poland round Przemjsl and Czervień, which Vladimir had 
conquered from the Poles in A.D. 981," became one of the principal 
avenues for a two-way traffic, 

On the economic plane a Russian overland trade with Western 
Christendom was stimulated by the progressive economic adversity 
which overtook the East Roman Empire from A.D. 1071 onwards. In the 
days of the Empire's prosperity the Russians had sent an annual flotilla 
to trade with Constantinople as the next best thing to a military conquest 
of her that they had failed to achieve; but, when, as a result of the 
Saljüq Turkish barbarian invaders’ decisive victory at Melazkerd, the 
East Roman Empire lost command of the food-producing areas in 
the interior of Anatolia, and, when, as a result of the Romano-Venetian 
commercial treaty of A.D. 1082, the Venetians, emulated by their Italian 
competitors, wrested the maritime trade of the Levant out of Greek 
hands and diverted it to Western ports, the Russians found it more 
profitable to divert their own trading activities from an impoverished 
Constantinople to a prospering West? A German record of customs 
receipts testifies that Russian traders were entering East Francia over- 
land from the cast as early as A.D. 903-62 From the eleventh century to 
the thirteenth—when the overland trade route between the West and 
Russia was superseded by a water route via the Baltic, Riga, and 
Novgorod—Regensburg was the main Western terminal of a trafic 
whose main Russian terminal was Kiev via Smolensk (which, in thi 
age, had a greater volume of trade with Germany than either Novgoro 
or Pskov).* The transfer of Russian trade from the East Roman Empire 
to Germany was still further stimulated by the disaster that overtook 
Constantinople in A.D. 1204.5 

On the political plane the desire of Kievan Russia to entertain rela- 
tions with Western Christendom may be gauged from the number of 
royal marriages contracted between members of the House of Rurik 
and members of the royal families of Western Christendom. Imperial 
marriages with East Roman princesses were, no doubt, more highly 
prized. The Emperor Basil IT's offer of his daughter Anna's hand in 
A.D. 988 was the bait which induced Vladimir I to send military help to 
Basil against the rebel Birdas Phokàs? and then to receive baptism; and 
the King Solomon of the Kievan state, Vladimir Monomákh (principa- 
tum gerebat A.D. 1113-25), derived his surname from his Greek mother, 
whose family had been made illustrious by the Emperor Constantine 
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Monomálhos (imperabat a.D. 1042-54). Yet, in default of Greek imperial 
marriages, Frankish royal marriages were sedulously sought after by 
Russian princes, Vladimir I obtained the hands of a Polish and a 
Swedish princess for his two sons, and married his three daughters to a 
King of Hungary and two kings of Poland, Yaroslav obtained the hands 
of a Polish and two German princesses for his sons, and married his 
daughters tokings of Norway, France, and Hungary, Vsevolod's daughter 
Eupraxia (Francicè Praxedis) married first the Margrave of the East 
Frankish Nordmark, Henry of Stade, and then the Holy Roman Emperor 
Henry IV (an unhappy marriage, from which she retired to Kiev in A.D. 
1095). Vladímir Monomàkh married Gytha, the daughter of King 
Harold of England. Vladímir and Isyaslav, the sons of Yaroslav, married 
their daughters to kings of Poland and Hungary. Vladimir Monomàkh 
obtained the hand of a Swedish princess for his son and married his 
daughters to a king of Hungary and two kings of Denmark. 
footprints of peddlars, brides, and bridegrooms were followed 
by pilgrims and monks. In the early twelfth century the shrines of Kiev 
were visited by Western pilgrims, and before the close of the century 
2 church and monastery had been built there by Irish monks from 
Regensburg.* These religious wayfarers brought with them cults of 
saints and translations of books, and, in this cultural commerce between 
a Kievan Russia and an Early Medieval Western Christendom, the 
principal intermediary was Bohemia, where a Methodian Slavonic tradi- 
tion that had been persecuted by the Franks and betrayed by the Vatican 
bad managed to survive* till the close of the eleventh century.’ Old 
Slavonic translations, made in Bohemia, of Latin lives of the Saints 
found their way into Russia along the overland commercial route, and 
popularity was achieved in Russia by a late-eleventh-century prayer, 
translated into Old Slavonic out of an original Latin text, invoking 
Saints Magnus, Cnut, Olaf, Alban, Botolph, Martin, Victor, Linus, 
Anacletus, Clement, Leo, Cyril and Methodius, Wenceslas and 
Adalbert 
Russia was never more conscious of her common interests with 
Western Europe? than in the period between the eleventh and thirteenth 
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centuries." It is the more remarkable, and the more tragic, that, between 
the thirteenth century and the fifteenth, a Western aggressiveness that 
had already alienated the main body of Orthodox Christendom should 
have contrived also to dissipate this accumulated fund of Russian good- 


(€) ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS OF THE FIRST 
TWO GENERATIONS 


1. Encounters with the Post-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilization? 


Likenesses and Differences between the Post-Alexandrine Hellenic and the 
Modern Western Eruption 

In a post-Alexandrine Hellenic view of Hellenic history the generation 
of Alexander the Great marked a break with the past and the beginning 
ofa new era as sharply as, in a Modern Western view of Western history, 
the transition to a ‘modern’ from a ‘medieval’ age was marked by a con- 
juncture of striking new departures on divers planes of activity at the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era,? 

In both these new chapters of history the most obvious ground for a 
hybristic depreciation of the achievements of the past by comparison 
with present experiences and expectations was the consciousness of a 
sudden immense increase in power, including both a power over other 
human beings, manifested in military conquests, and a power over 
Physical Nature, manifested in geographical explorations and scientific 
discoveries. The Macedonian conquistadorer feat of overthrowing the 
Achaemenidae was as exhilarating as the Spanish conguistadores' feat of 
‘overthrowing the Incas. If a handful of military adventurers could 
thus shatter, at one blow, a universal state that had come to seem part of 
the permanent order of Nature, the society out of whose bosom these 
adventurers had issued forth might account herself, in virus of their 
demonstration of her prowess, to be the potential mistress of all the rest 
of Mankind. But this enbanced sense of military and political power was 
not the whole, and indeed not the essence, of a new experience which 
expressed itself in the feeling that a new era had begun. If either a Hel- 
lene of the third century B.C. or a Westerner of the sixteenth century of 
the Christian Era had been asked to describe the sensations by which 


o8] descended in carrying them off by a mixture of cunning and violence’ (Obos 
y, loc. eit- 


now the country of Myra is silent, the whole, World, 
of miracles, invokes him with songs of praise.” 
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his consciousness of a new era was sustained, he would probably have 
given less weight to his sense of an enhancement of his society's material 
Power than to his sense of an expansion of its mental horizon, In the 
sensation produced by the discovery ‘in real life’ of a hitherto fabulous 
India to which the Macedonians made their way by opening up a conti- 
nent, and the Portuguese by mastering the Ocean, the sense of power 
arising from the successful performance of a mighty feat of exploration 
was accompanied and qualified, on both occasions, by a sense of wonder 
at the revelation of a marvellous alien world endowed with a myster- 
iously inimitable skill and wisdom. In the sensation produced in the 
Hellenic World by the scientific discoveries of an Aristotle or a Theo- 
phrastus, and in the Western World by the ‘renaissance’ of the Hellenic 
culture, the sense of power arising from a notable addition to knowledge 
and understanding was likewise accompanied and qualified by a sense of 
impotence in face of the reminder of Man's relative ignorance which 
every addition to Man's understanding of the Universe is apt to bring 
with it. 

This comparison of the Hellenic World’s experience in and after the 
generation of Alexander the Great with the Western World's rience 
at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Christian 
Era might offend the amour propre of post-Modern Western readers 
who had not yet emancipated themselves from the Modern Western 
World's irrational belief in its own uniqueness. But, before deciding to 
dismiss the suggested parallel as an unwarranted impertinence, Western 
believers in the incomparabilty of their owa society would be well 
advised to put themselves on the alert against the distorting effects of 
‘the egocentric illusion’ on a historian’s perspective, and, in a chastened 
frame of mind, to give a dispassionate consideration to the facts. 

Even on the crude! 


Hellenic Civilization respectively succeeded in radiating their influence, 
it might be observed that Hellenism had anticipated the West in pushing 
its way to the extremities of the Old World—as far as Ceylon and Japan 
and Britain—and that, if Alexander had lived to be so tormented by his 
thirst for finding new worlds to conquer as to have been stimulated into 
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Indic, and the Sinic; the Modern Western Civilization by the Orthodox 
Christian, the Islamic, the Hindu, and the Far Eastern. Even if we 
multiply the number of the Modern Weat’s victims by adding the Jews 
to the list and by distinguishing an Iranic from an Arabie Muslim 
society, and Russian and Japanese branches from the respective main 
bodies of the Orthodox Christian and Far Eastern societies, we shall 
only have brought the number of the Modern Wests victims up to 
ight, as against the six victims of the Modern West's post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic rival, 
On this showing, we may venture to conclude that our comparison is 
a legitimate one, but, in vindicating it, we must also take note of one 
important difference. In studying the impact of the Modern West on its 
contemporaries, we have found occasion to distinguish between an 
Early Modern Age, in which the West was radiating out its culture n. 
its full-blooded entirety, including the religious element that was its 
essence, and a Late Modern Age, in which the West was radiating out a 
secular extract from its culture, from which the religious element had 
been eliminated." There is no corresponding division of chapters in the 
post-Alexandrine history of the radiation of Hellenism; for, by compari- 
son with the Western Civilization, Hellenism was precocious, The 
Western Civilization did not secularize its Weltanschauung till the close 
of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, a thousand years after 
its entry on to the stage of History through its emergence from a post- 
Hellenic social interregnum. The corresponding Aufklärung im the 
Hellenic World took place towards the close of the fifth century p.c. 
more than seven hundred years after a post-Minoan social inte 
had brought an Hellenic Civilization to birth. Thus, by Alexander's day, 
this Hellenic Aufklärung was already a hundred years old, and there was 


vals that were red-letter days in the local Attic ecclesiastical calendar: 
it was a commercial performance staged by a vagrant international 
dramatic artists’ guild trading under the name Aionioov Tepirac 
One of the possible reasons for the Hellenic Civilization's compara- 
tive precocity in bursting out of the intellectual swaddling clothes of 
traditional religion is the apparent poverty of the Hellenic Society's 
religious heritage from the antecedent Minoan Society? by comparison 
with the richness of the Christian heritage bequeathed to the Western 
Society by a Hellenism which had been converted to Christianity on its 
death-bed.* In Hellenic history the comparative insig of a 
religious legacy, which, in Western history, was to act as both a powerful 
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stimulus and a heavy incubus, can be seen to have had a twofold effect. 
On the one hand it allowed Rationalism to raise its head more easily, and 
therefore more early, than it was to prove possible for Rationalism to 
triumph in Western Christendom; but on the other hand an intellec- 
tually enlightened Hellenic World never showed itself so prone as a 
secularized Late Modern Western World to intellectual hybris. 

‘The Western pioneer rationalists’ successive experiences of being first 
embittered by the length and arduousness oftheir struggle with aformid- 
ably entrenched Western Christian Church, and then intoxicated by the 
apparent completeness of their eventual victory, bred in them a temper 
Spre in the Voltairian war-cry ‘Ecrasez l'Infame'; and this un- 
enlightened spirit of intolerance, which a Modern Western Enlighten- 
ament had caught from the Judei religion against whose dominion it had 
revolted, made a self-emancipated West equally unwilling to give 
credence, credit, or quarter to the impostu " of Muhammad or to any 
other of the living higher religions with which it was being brought into 
contact by the world-wide activities of its mariners, traders, and empire- 
builders, In this temper the Late Modern Western rationalist intellect 
did not hesitate to banish Religion itself from its mental kingdom of 
spiritual forces and values as a superfluous, illusory, and morbid excres- 
cence on the healthy tissue of the rational human animal's social and 


Hellenic statesmen—such as Ptolemy Sótér's attempt to bring his 
Egyptiac and Hellenic subjects together on common religious ground 
through his manufacture of the hybrid divinity Sarapis,* or Augustus's 
institution of Caesar-worship to serve as the religious cement for a 
Roman-built Hellenic universal state?—were tributes to their Hellenic 
subjects’ horror of a religious vacuum, besides being designs for taking 
advantage of their non-Hellenic subjects’ religiosity. 

This receptive attitude of the post-Alexandrine Hellenic conquerors 

1 See V. v. 545-9 ? See V. v. 689-91. ? See V. v. 648-50. 
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towards the religions of societies which Hellenism had taken captive on 
the intellectual as well as on the military plane was one cause of the 
momentous religious consequences of an aggressive Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion's impact on six socie of the same species. We must take the 
measure of a post-Alexandrine Hellenism's flow and ebb if we are to 
see its religious consequences in their historical setting. 

The Flow and Ebb of Post- Alexandrine Hellenism 

In a process of penetration that resulted in a temporary Hellenization 
of the World, the entering wedge thrust in by Alexander the Great and 
his Macedonian and Roman successors was the death-dealing point of 
the sarissa and the pilum, and the first objective of these Hellenic military 
aggressors was the economic exploitation of their victims. Yet their 
profession of the nobler aim of propagating the achievements and ideals 
of the Hellenic culture was something more than a specious camouflage 
for the pursuit of a sordid self-interest by methods of barbarism. This 
profession was also partially sincere, and the warrant of its sincerity was 
the extent of its translation from words into facts, 


policy that had been inaugurated on the grand scale by Alexander the 
Great himself was pursued thereafter, for some four and a half centuries, 
by Alexander's Macedonian and Roman successors down to the Emperor 
Hadrian’! 

Even in Egypt, where the economic exploitation of the indigenous 
population was more efficient and more overt than in any other land on 
which Hellenism had imposed itself by conquest, and where ‘the 
natives’, on their side, had been wont, since the Hyksos conquest of 
Egypt not much less than fourteen hundred years before Alexander's 
day, to reject the culture of successive alien conquerors with a demonic 
‘animosity, at least a veneer of the Hellenic city-state dispensation was 
laid over the granite rock-bottom of a petrified Egyptiac body social 
before the end of the story of the encounter between these two dramatic- 
ally diverse civilizations. In their anxiety not to diminish the Egyptian 
milch-cow’s scientifically managed yield, Alexander's narrow-hearted 
Prolemaic successors deliberately forbore, in Egypt, from further 
foundations of Hellenic city-states after they had added Ptolemais to 
Alexandria and to a pre-Alexandrine Naucratis; and the unimaginative 
Roman successors of the Ptolemies had no other aim in Egypt than to 
maintain the yield which the Ptolemies had taught them to extract; yet, 
in the third century of the Christian Era, in an age in which the spread 

f See VI. vi, 111 and 152-5. * See pp. 696-8, below. > See VI, vii 49-50. 
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of the Hellenic city-state dispensation was coming to a halt in other 
provinces of an Hellenic universal state, the immemorially ancient 
cantons (‘nomes’) of Egypt were being superficially converted into the 
simulacra of self-governing municipalities equipped with the amenities 
of Hellenic urban life." Outside Egypt, in their Asiatic possessions, even 
the Ptolemies had vied with their Seleucid neighbours and rivals in 
showing themselves worthy heirs of their common master Alexander— 
as was witnessed by a chain of Hellenic city-states, strung along the 
Transjordanian stretch of ‘the King’s Highway’? from Gadara to a 
Rabbath Ammon masquerading as Philadelphia,’ which were eventually 
taken over by the Seleucidae from their Ptolemaic founders, and by the 
Romans from the Seleucidae. 

"This more or less benevolently despotic propagation of the Hellenic 
culture by Hellenic conquerors is not, however, so remarkable as its 
spontaneous adoption by non-Hellenes who were under no external 
compulsion to open their hearts and minds to it. A Philadelphia and an 
Adrianople, whose names commemorate their foundation by some 
Macedonian or Roman potentate, are less eloquent monuments of the 
Hellenic culture's intrinsic attractiveness than a Nicomedia and a Nicaea, 
‘whose names commemorate their foundation by the Philhellene descen- 
dants of a barbarian prince of Bithynia who had thrown off the yoke of 
the Achaemenidae, had escaped being conquered by Alexander, and had 
successfully resisted the imperialism of the Seleucidae. In the Antonine 
Indian Summer of Hellenic history, these post-Alexandrine Hellenic 
city-states that owed their existence to the unconstrained Philhellenism 
of ci-devant barbarians could proudly point to the achievements of an 
Arrian of Nicomedia* and a Dio of Prasa as evidence that they were 
‘making as great a contribution to Hellenic life and letters in that genera- 
fion a Antioch or Alerandria, not to speak of Chaerones or Athens, 

‘Thus, in the event, the post-Alexandrine Hellenic culture made 
peaceful conquests of ground which had not been won for it by Mace- 
donian or Roman soldiers, while in other regions, over which the tide 
of Hellenic military conquest had once flowed victoriously, the ebb of 
Hellenism in this repellantly aggressive guise was followed by a politic- 
ally liberated non-Hellenic population's voluntary reception, on their 
own initiative, of an Hellenic culture to whose aesthetic and intellectual 
attractions they had remained impervious so long as this alien Weltan- 
schauung had been made odious to them by being associated with their 
forcible subjection to a distasteful alien rule. The cultivation of Hellenic 
art in the Kushan successor-state of a Bactrian Greek empire astride 
the Hindu Kush in the last century B.C. and the first century of the 
Christian Era, and the cultivation of Hellenic science and philosophy 
in the Sasanian and ‘Abbasid successor-states of a Seleucid Greek 
Empire in rig and Iran, had, like the cereal crops of Egypt, to wait for 
50, and pp. 443-4 and 586, below. 2 See VI. vit 190-2, 


ation of Hellenic rule south of the Taurus by the Primitive Muslim, 
iy Ammonite "Philadelphia reverted to the name “Ammin. 
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its harvest till the subsidence of a fructifying but overwhelming flood. 
had allowed the fertilized fields to show their faces again to the Sun. 

‘The extent to which the military conquests of Hellenic war-lords, 
imposing though these were, were 0 the Time-dimension as 

asin the Space dimene , by the pacific radiation of the Hellenic 
culture is revealed by a comparative survey of the expansion of Hellen- 
ism on these two different planes. 

‘Though the energy, man-power, and technique which the Hellenic 
Society diverted to the military conquest of its neighbours was a mere 
residue left over from the military resources that it was generating and 
expending in the chronic pursuit of fratricidal civil wars,! the first im- 
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pact of the Alexandrine Hellenic war-machine was shattering, and in 
the sequel its final recoil was delayed no less than twice by a fresh career 
of conquest which disappointed the hopes of adversaries who had rashly 
ventured to try conclusions again with an aggressor whose martial 
energy had delusively appeared to be flagging. 

‘The overwhelming psychological effect produced by Alexander's 
astonishing feat of overthrowing the Achaemenian Empire in five years! 
is attested by the passivity of the conquered populations during the 
fratricidal wars for the division of the spoils which Alexander's Mace- 
donian successors continued to wage against one another for forty years 
(321-281 B.C.) after Alexander's death? with the same impunity as the 
Arab conquerors of the Roman and Sasanian empires a thousand years 
later, after the death of the Caliph "Uthmin, and the Spanish conquerors 
of the Andean Empire of the Incas in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era. This diversion of the conquerors’ efforts to the task of 
self-destruction did, indeed, save the independence of the former pro- 
vinces of the Achaemenian Empire, from Bithynia to Azerbaijan inclu- 
sive, which had happened to lie beyond striking distance of Alexander's 
left wing on his march from the Hellespont to the Caspian Gates; but, of. 
all the territories that Alexander had overrun, the Indus Valley alone 
escaped from his successors’ grasp; and this was an ex-Achaemenian 
territory which had thrown of the Achaemenian yoke long before 
Alexander's advent. No appreciable portion of Alexander's conquests 
that had been acquired by him direct from the Achaemenian Empire 
was lost by his successors till the Parnian Nomads from Transcaspia 
took possession of the Seleucids’ province Parthia about half way 
through the third century .c.;4 and, after that, circa 183 B.C., the ruler 
of a Greek t principality in the Orus arare Basin, whose communica 
tions with the heart of the Hellenic World had been cut by the Parnians" 
intrusion, was nevertheless able to muster the military strength to cross 
the Hindu Kush and overrun the vast domain of a broken-down 
Mauryan Empire, from the Panjab to Sind and Bengal. 

‘This stroke might have added the whole of India to the territories 
under Hellenic rule, if the new prize had not evoked a new round of 
fratricidal wars for the division of the spoils between Greek and Greek. 
Yet neither the conquest of the Bactrian Greek conqueror of India's 
base of operations north-west of the Hindu Kush in 168-7 B.C. by 
a rival Greek war-lord who was perhaps the leader of a Seleucid expedi- 
tionary force’ nor the subsequent conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 


3 "The proneness of alien ys of universal states to turn their arma against 
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by the Yuechi Nomads between 141 and 128 2.c.? prevented the Greeks 
from clinging to part of Demettius's Indian conquests. Greek rule 
lingered on south-east of the Hindu Kush till after 32 2,6 and thus 
perhaps jut overlapped in time with the establishment of an Hellenic 
"universal state round the coasts of the Mediterranean in the shape of the 
Roman Empire. In conquering a Carthaginian Empire which had 
successfully foiled the efforts of all previous Hellenic aggressors to break 
into the Syriac Society's colonial domain in the western basin of the 
Mediterranean, the Romans had emulated in the west the eastward 
conquests of Alexander the Great and Demetrius; and, when the Romans 
subsequently marched eastward in turn in Alexander's footsteps, they 
brought the Orientals’ first military counter-offensive to a halt in the 
las century mc, and postponed the final liquidation of Hellenic rule 
south-east of Taurus for another seven hundzed years. 

Before the tide of war was thus turned again in the Hellenic Society's 
favour by Roman force of arms, the Oriental counter-offensive had 

one far. A westward expansion of the Parthian Power from the Caspian 
‘Gites tothe east bank of the Middle Euphrates, which was maintained 
against successive Seleucid attempts to push the Parthians back between 
jo and 129 2. had ham-strung the Seleucid Power by depriving it 
of its granary in Babylonia, The surviving remnant of a Macedonian 
successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire whose rule had once ex- 
tended from the Aegean to the Pamirs was snuffed out when the Seleucid 
capital, Antioch-on-Orontes, was occupied in 83 n.c. by Tigranes, the 
king of the Seleucid Power's parvenu Armenian successor-state. In 
$7 46 s.c. the soldiers of Mithradates Eupator, the king of the Achae- 
menian Empire's never conquered Pontic Cappadocian successor-state, 
had carried Oriental arms as far into Continental European Greece as 
the Achaemenid Emperor Xerxes had penetrated in 480-479 B.C And 
these territorial gains by independent Oriental Powers at the Hellenic 
Powers’ expense, extensive though they had been, had not been so 
ominous as the internal revolts of previously passive subject Oriental 
populations, As early as the turn of the third and second centuries n.c. 
the Ptolemaic Power had been shaken in its Egyptian citadel by the 
mutinousness of Egyptian fallihin whom the Ptolemaic Government 
had raahly converted bom peasants into soldiers st a crisis in one of the 
fratricidal wars between the Ptolemaic and Seleucid Greek empires; 
and thereafter, in 166 B.C., the hillmen of Judaea had successfully 
revolted against a Seleucid régime which had annexed the Ptolemies" 
Syrian possessions at the opening of the century without taking over the 
Ptolemies' prudent policy of ph laisser-faire.* 

"This wave of Oriental militancy was broken by a counter-wave of 
Roman conquest and empire-building in the East. Between 74 and 62 
B.C. successive Roman expeditionary forces led by Lucullus and Pompey 
subjugated successor-states of the Achaemenian Empire in Northern 
and North-Eastern Anatolia, from Bithynia to Pontus inclusive, which 


2e. ` oy, See Fei. 76, me 3. 
‘4 "This native insurrection against Ptolemaic and Seleucid rule in Egypt and Judaea 
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had never been conquered by Alexander or by any of his Macedonian 
successors; Antioch-on-Orontes, with the rest of the former metropolitan 
territory of the Seleucid Monarchy in Northern Syria, was wrested out 
of Tigranes’ hands; and the line of the Middle Euphrates! was selected 
by Pompey to serve as the eastern military and political frontier of an 
Hellenic World which had now been taken under Rome's aegis. When 
the chill shadow of Roman military power thus descended on the ex- 
 Achaemenian territories west of Euphrates, an Egyptian peasantry who 
had been taking advantage of the relaxation of the Ptolemies' grip were 
sufficiently sensitive to this fresh change in the local political climate to 
relapse into their customary sullen submissiveness for the next five 
centuries, till the Monophysite Movement gave them their opportunity, 
in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian Era, to resume their 
revolt against Hellenism by defying a Roman régime which was then at 
last beginning to go the way ofits Ptolemaic predecessor. The Jews, who 
were perhaps more passionate, though not more fanatical or more 
stubborn, than their Egyptian fellow victims, wilfully blinded them- 
selves to the signs of the times? and brought destruction upon their 
metropolitan community in Judaea by three times challenging the 
Romans to ordeal by battle between A.D. 66 and A.D. 135^ 

Nor did the Roman counter-offensive against the independent 
Oriental Powers come to a permanent standstill at the Pompeian line 
along the Middle Euphrates, notwithstanding Crassus's disastrous failure 
in $3 B.C, to conquer the Parthian Empire of the Arsacidae, and 
TTrajan's all but disastrous repetition of Crassus’s ambitious enterprise 
in AD. 114-17, Augustus's more modest forward move of asserting 
Rome's suzerainty over Armenia in 20 B.C. had more lasting effects, and 
the obstinate unwillingness of the Arsacidae and their Sasanid successors 
to reconcile themselves to this unpalatable fait accompli beyond their 
northern borders eventually provoked successive eastward advances of a 
Roman frontier which Trajan’s successor Hadrian had withdrawn again 
to Pompey's Euphratean line from Trajan's outposts at the foot of the 

‘and the head of the Persian Gulf. The southern frontier of 

Rome’s Armenian protectorate was progressively screened against 
attack or infiltration from a base of hostile operations in Babylonia by 
Marcus Aurelius's annexation of Osrhoene in A.D. 166 and Septimius 
Severus’s annexation of the rest of Northern Mesopotamia, up to the 
line of the River Khabür, in a.p. 194-9. Even after these cumulative 
failures to stand up to Rome had cost the Areacids their throne in A.D. 
224, and after the ensuing bout of anarchy by which the Roman Empire 
was convulsed between A.D. 235 and A.D. 284 had given the Arsacids’ 
militant Sasanid successors a unique opportunity to show their mettle, 
the first trial of strength between an old Roman and a new Sasanian 
Power ended humiliatingly for the Sasanidae in a further eastward 
extension of the cordon of Roman territory along the southern frontier 
of Armenia through the annexation to the Roman Empire of five districts 
east of the Tigris in A.D. 296. 

Indeed, during the four centuries of its existence, the Sasanian Power. 

1 See p. 358, n. , above. 2 See V. v. 390, nae 2 See V. v. 68. 
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showed itself impotent to fulfil its raison d'étre by completing a liquida- 
tion of Hellenic rule in the former domain of the Achaemenian Empire 
which the Sasanids’ Arsacid predecessors had so nearly accomplished in 
the second century n.c. The Sesanide’ permanent achievements went no 
farther than the recovery of the five districts east of Tigris and the 
‘Mesopotamian frontier fortress of Nisibis in A.D. 363 and the acquisi- 
tion of the lion's share of Armenia when, circa A.D. 387-90, the Roman 
Imperial Government freed its hands for grappling with a threat to its 
existence on the Danube by consenting to the partition of this long- 
disputed buffer-state beyond the Euphrates. Even the last and most 
devastating of the Romano-Persian wars (gerebatur A.D. 603-28) ended 
in a peace of exhaustion on the basis of the status quo ante bellum; and, 
bleeding his empire white for the sake of seeing his outposts temporarily 
occupy Calchedon and Tripolitania, Khusri I] Parwiz was merely open- 
ing the door and showing the way to Arab terti gaudentes, 

hhese Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors performed the last act in 
the drama of the Syriac World's encounter with Hellenism on the 
military and political plane by finally liquidating Roman rule in Syria 
and Egypt and reconstituting in twelve campaigns (gerebantur 42, 632- 
43) the Syriac universal state which it had taken Alexander five cam- 
paigns (gerebantur 334-330 B.C.) to destroy? Thus the end of an Hellenic 
military ascendancy which had endured for 973 years in the ex- 
Achaemenian provinces west of the Euphrates was as swift and conclu- 
sive as its original imposition had been. But the spectacle on this military 
plane gives only a superficial and misleading impression of the true 
course of the encounter; for, as we have already observed, Alexander 
and his Macedonian and Roman successors, in compelling their Oriental 
victims to submit to the force of Hellenic arms, had provoked them into 
steeling their hearts and minds against the reception of the Hellenic cul- 
ture; and, after these Hellenic men of war had done their obstructive 
work, an Hippocrates and an Aristotle had sil to wait patently for 
centuries on the threshold of a closed academic door which no military 
‘weapon could prise open to give them entry. The Syriac World did not 
begin to show a spontaneous interest in Hellenic science and philosophy 
tillit had begun to shake itself loose from Hellenic domination by provid. 
ing itself with a Christianity of its own in the shape of the Nestorian and 
Monophysite heresies and with a literary medium of its own in the shape 
of the Syriac language; and the door thus at last set ajar was not opened 
wide till after the Arabs had pushed the Romans back beyond the Taurus 
and had brought with them the Arabic language as an alternative medium 
to the Syriac. If any credit is to be given to any men-at-arms for the 
belated self-Hellenization of Syriac minds, we must conclude that the 
military pioneers who cleared the way for these minds’ reception of 
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the Hellenic culture were not an Alexander or a Pompey but were a 
Khilid b. al-Walid and a S'ad b. abl Waqais. 

‘The success of the Nestorian and Monophysite movements in achiev- 
img by non-military means, before the advent of the Muslim Arab 
warriors, so much more for the liberation of the Syriac World than had 
ever been accomplished by the Maccabees or the Sasanidae, is an 
exemplification, in the experience of the Hellenic Society's victims, of 2 
fundamental law governing the histories of encounters between societies 
which has been put in classical form, in terms of Hellenic experience, 
in Horace's celebrated epigram Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et 
arts intulit agresti Latio? Hellenes and Oriental alike achieved cultural 
‘conquests as a result of having fallen into military and political adversity; 
and the Hellenization of the Latin-speaking barbarians of Central Italy 
through the gentle influence of conquered Greek city-states in Campania 
and Magna Graecia was not the earliest instance of this phenomenon in 
Hellenic history. The Greek-speaking barbarians of Macedonia and 
Epirus were being Hellenized in the same age through the forcible in- 
corporation of Chalcidioë and an Ambracia ino their Homerically 
adolescent bodies politie;* and, more than swo hundred years earlier 
than that, the forcible incorporation of the Greek city-states along the 
western seaboard of Anatolia into the barbarian kingdom of Lydia had 
made a Philhellene out of a Croesus who had come to the at 
Sardis as the leader of an anti-Hellenic party. 

Tn the Hellenic Civilization's encounter with its Syriac sister society 
theif imposition of Carthaginian rule upon, Greek city-states in 
Western Sicily over a period of a century and a half, beginning with the 
Iaunching of the great Carthaginian offensive in 409 B.C. and ending in 
the outbreak of the First Romano-Punic War in 263 B.C., probably did 
more to Hellenize the Syriac Society's colonial domain in the western 
basin of the Mediterranean than the subsequent Hellenic conquest and 
colonization of the Carthaginian Empire by the Hellenic Civilization’s 
Roman converts. In Anatolia in the last century B.C. a Mithradates 
Eupator, who emulated Xerxes in boasting of a Persian pedigree as well 
as in carrying his arms into European Greece, was at the same time 
proud to account himself a Philhellene; and the source of the Hellenism 
‘which had captivated this Oriental war-lord of a Pontic Cappadocia that. 
had escaped Macedonian conquest was not an imperial Pella or Antioch; 
it was a subject Sinope which had been annexed by Eupator's grand- 
father Pharnaces circa 183 B.C. and had been chosen by Eupator himself 
to be the maritime Greek capital of his motley dominions* in place of a 

1 Horace: Epistulae, Book II, Bp, Ih 156-7- 
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landlocked native city of Amasia! that was hallowed by the rock-cut 
tombs of Eupator' Persian ancestors. Nor was the cultural radiation of. 
this subjugated colonial Greek city-state Sinope confined within the 
frontiers of the Oriental kingdom which had incorporated Sinope in its 
body politic. Across the breadth of Pontic Cappadocia the hinterland of 
Sinope expanded inland into the adjoining sister Cappadocian successor- 
state of the Achaemenian Empire in the interior of Eastern Anatolia; 
and by the fourth century of the Christian Era the cumulative cultural 
effect of an Hellenic influence which since Augustus's day had been play- 
ing upon Cappadocia, not only from Sinope, but from a more powe 
though still more distant transmitting station at Ephesus, had inspired 
descendants of Persian feudal barons planted in Cappadocia in the 
Achaemenian Age? to become the Attic-educated Cappadocian Fathers 
of an Eastern Orthodox Christian Church, 

‘These instances of cultural attraction exercised on barbarian, Syriac, 
and Hittite hinterlands by politically subjugated maritime Hellenic city- 
states give the same evidence as the role subsequently played by the 
Hellenic deportee-settlement at Jund-i-Shtpür in the self-Hellenization 
of the Syriac World after the final liquidation of Hellenic rule on Syriac 
ground. They testify to the operation of a social ‘law’ to the effect that, 
in cultural encounters between contemporaries, the sensitiveness of the 
receptivity of the heirs of an assaulted culture to the influence of an 
impinging culture is apt to be in inverse ratio to the degree to which the 
representatives of the impinging culture yield to the temptation of trying 
to force an entry. 

This law is likewise revealed in the history of the radiation of Hellenic 
art, which travelled farther afield than Hellenic science or philosophy, 
and much farther afield than Hellenic arms. An Hellenic Kingdom of 
‘Macedon whose soldiers once marched eastward as far as the Panjab 
never succeeded in permanently establishing its dominion over the 
headwaters of is domestic rivers Axius and Strymon; yet the image and 
supersription of coins minted in the Lower Strymon Basin by Philip 
the son of Amyntas in the fourth century B.c. had made their way before 


the beginning of the Christian Era not only across the watershed between 
Strymon and Danube but right across the Continent and over the 
Channel into Britain.* Some four hundred years after Philip's day, the 
peacefully triumphal norch-weatward progress of his eo types was 
overtaken in Britain by the advance of the military frontier of a Roman- 
built Hellenic universal state; but in the opposite direction the radiation. 
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of Hellenic art far outshot the farthest reconnaissance of Alexand 
or even Demetrius's expeditionary force. After travelling eastward, in 
the wake of Hellenic arms, from the Aegean to Gandhara, on the water- 
shed between the Oxus and the Indus, and establishing a new base of 
ific operations here under the aegis of Kushan barbarian successors. 
of Bactrian Greek war-lords, Hellenic art made a further and still longer 
journey eastward from this second starting-point into a Sinic World into 
which neither Greek nor Roman armies had ever penetrated, to become 
the inspiration of the new art of a nascent Far Eastern Civilization." 


The Epiphany of Higher Religions 

‘The peaceful penetration of the Hellenic culture into regions never 
trodden by Hellenic conquerors even at the high tide of Hellenic military 
expansion teaches the same lesson as Hellenism’s posthumous artistic 
and intellectual triumphs after the ebb of its dominion from territories 
that Hellenic war-lords had once overrun and subjugated; and this 
Hellenic lesson is illuminating for the general study of encounters 
between civilizations that are one another's contemporaries, That light 
was visible to students of history in the generation of the writer of thi 
Study owing to the accident of their happening in this Hellenic case to 
know the whole story—in contrast to the state of their knowledge of 
current encounters with the Modern Western Civilization, in which a 
flood of detailed information out of all proportion to the meagre surviv- 
ing records of Hellenic history was abruptly cut short, in the middle of 
the story, by the iron curtain of Man's insuperable ignorance of a still 
unereated future. 

Whether the impotence of force in the cultural commerce between 
‘contemporaries was one day to be illustrated in Modern Western history 
as it had already been revealed in post-Alexandrine Hellenic history was 
a question that was still enigmatic in A.D. 1952; and this negative result 
of a study of the encounters between his own society and its contem- 
poraries served to remind the Modern Western student of History that 
those historical events that for him were the least remote, the best 
documented, the most alive, and the most familiar were also therefore 
the least illuminating for the purpose of his ultimate inquiry into the 

neral course and character of human affairs The more remote and 

less fully documented history of encounters with an Hellenic Society, 

which had become extinct not much less than thirteen hundred years 
before the mid-twentieth-century student's day, promised to teach him 
more about the comparative effects, in encounters between contempor- 
aries, of the alternative tempers of violence and gentleness, and a 
feriri more about the outcome of such encounters on the religious 
plane, 

"To a twentieth-century Western historian, looking back from his 
historical vantage-point upon the long since completed history of 
‘encounters with a post-Alexandrine Hellenism, it was evident that by 
kis day the spontaneous reception of Hellenic art in a fifth-century Sinic 
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World and of Hellenic science and philosophy in a ninth-century Syriac 
World had gone the same way as the feats of Macedonian and Roman 
arms during the last four centuries B.c. The artistic and intellectual, like 
the military and political, transactions between a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenism and its contemporaries were by this time a closed account 
that was having no continuing effect on transactions in the twentieth- 
century observer’s own age; but this was not to say that the life of 
Mankind in the twentieth century of the Christian Era was not being 
influenced at all by any effects of a post-Alexandrine Hellenism’s impact 
‘on the world of its day. The continuing operation of this impact was 
proclaimed in a twentieth-century world by the allegiance of an over- 
‘whelming majority of the living generation of Mankind to one or other 
of four living religions—Christianity, Islam, the Mahayana, and Hindu- 
ism—whose historical epiphanies could be traced back to episodes in 
jow extinct Hellenism's encounters with now extinct Oriental civiliza- 
tions; and, if the future course of human affairs were to vindic 
intuition! that the ‘universal churches’ embodying the ‘higher reli 
were not merely the latest type of human society that had ma 
appearance up to date but were also an apter vehicle than either ci 
tions or primitive societies for helping human beings to make their 
ilgrim's progress towards the god of human endeavours, it would 
follow that the encounters with a post-Alexandrine Hellenism shed a 
light which the encounters with a Modern Western Civilization did not 
shed upon the main theme of any general study of History. 

When we surveyed the re effects of the literally world-wide 
impact of a Modern Western ition, we met with little evidence 
here of the genesis of new higher religions comparable to those en- 

dered by the virtually world-wide impact of a post-Alexandrine 
Trenenism. In the history of encounters with the Modern Western 
Civilization up to date, new higher religions, if discernible at all, proved. 
to be conspicuously rare and rudimentary;? and we did not find any 
warrant for allowing ourselves to guess that this apparent religious. 
barrenness of a Modern Western internal proletariat might be an illusion, 
arising from the prematureness of our date of observation, which might 
be dispelled by contrary evidence in still unwritten chapters of the story. 
On this. sally re must conclude that, if the encounters between our 
own Western Civilization and its contemporaries had been the only 
instances known to us of encounters between contemporaries, we should 
have remained ignorant of the most enduring and most si It of all 
the effects which such encounters had once produced; and we must also 
admit the possibility that the darkness of our understanding of History 
‘would not be appreciably lightened even if we could live to read the 
remaining chapters of the Modern Western story, and if the information 
at Posterity’s disposal in these still outstanding chapters should prove 
to be as abundant as in the chapters already in print. By contrast, our 
fragmentary record of the story of encounters with a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenism initiates us into the epiphany of a band of higher religions*— 
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the worship of Isis, the worships of Cybele and Iuppiter Dolichenus, 
Mithraism and Christianity and Islam, the Mahiyina and Hinduism— 
which incidentally bear witness to Hellenism's encounters with a 
petrified Egyptiac, a fossilized Hittite, a Syriac, and an Indic Civilization, 
though the revelation that is these higher religions’ message is concerned, 
not with the final cause of the species of human society called ‘civiliza- 
tions’, but with the will of God and with the goal of human endeavours. 

"The ecclesiastical institutions in which these higher religions had 
come to be embodied had behaved like all human institutions in com- 
peting with one another; and, in this competition, all but the four last 
on our list had ostensibly succumbed; but in truth these apparently 
extinguished competitors were still living on in the life of victors who 
had triumphed over them by taking over from them their distinctive 
sparks of truth and life. For those who had eyes to see, a Mithraic vein 
was discernible in the catholic tradition of a triumphant Mahayana, 
and a Mithraic, Isiac, and Cybeline vein in the catholic tradition of a 
triumphant Christianity. Unlike the military, political, intellectual, 
and artistic offspring of a post-Alexandrine Hellenism's encounters with 
contemporary societies of its own species, the higher religions that had 
made their epiphany in the course of those encounters were thus all still 
alive and at work in a twentieth-century world that had been unified on 
the technological plane by the ubiquitous expansion of a secular Modern 
‘Western culture, 


2, Encounters with the Pre-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilization" 
The Hellenic Society's Offensive in the Mediterranean Basin 

‘The drama in which a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic Society was the 
protagonist was performed in the seme Mediterranean theatre that, 
some eighteen hundred years later, was to be the scene of a play in 

div Western Christendom was to take the principal part; 
and in both performances there were three actors on the sta ‘two 
rivals of a pre-Alexandrine Hellenism were the sister Syriac Society and 
the fossilized remnant of a prematurely shattered Hittite Society which 
had preserved its existence in the fastnesses of the Taurus. In the 
‘competition between these three parties for the dominion of the Mediter- 
ranean Basin the Syriac Civilization was represented by the Phoenicians 
and the Hittite by seafarers who, in the overseas territories in which they 
won a footing, became known in Greek as Tyrrhenians and in Latin as 
Etruscans to their Hellenic adversaries * 

In this three-cornered contest, which opened in the eighth century 
B.C., the prizes were the shores of the Western Basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, whose culturally backward native inhabitants were no match for 
any of the three rival intruding societies; the shores of the Black Sea 
opening on to the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, which 
gave access in turn to the arable belt of Black Earth along the Steppe's 
north-western fringe; and the long-since intensively cultivated land of 
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Egypt, where a civilization that had suffered the doom of Tithonus? had 
ed by this time a stage of decrepitude in its state of living death at 
which it could no longer keep one aggressive alien neighbour at bay 
without enlisting the services of another to bolster up its own failing 
strength, 
In the struggle for these prizes the pre-Alexandrine Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion enjoyed several notable advantages over both its competitors. 

Tes most manifest advantage was geographical. The Hellenic base of 
operations in the Aegean was closer to the Western Mediterranean, and 
much closer to the Black Sea, than the Etruscan and Phoenician bases at 
the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean were to either of these two 
undeveloped maritime outlets for the Levant. Indeed, the Aegean 
homeland of Hellenism lay right across the sea-route to the Black Sea 
from the coasts of Cilicia and Syria and it also commanded and 
threatened the right flank of the Etruscan and Phoenician sea-route to 
the West, whereas the Hellenes themselves could row straight from the 

into the Dardanelles and could make an easy coasting voyage 
from Corinth to Syracuse round the head of the Ionian Sea across the 
Straits of Otranto, without in either venture running the risk of being 
intercepted and attacked by their rivals. 


sa, a See Tpi agag and TII, ii. rea 
“Geschichte des Altertums, vol, ii, Bare 1 (Stutgart 1901, Cotta), 


fi, 276, 28o, and 345. In terms of the overseas expansion of a 
Modern Western World, the Greek tetlements in Magna Graecia and Sicily may be 
‘compared to the English settlements along the Atlantic seaboard of North America; the 
Phoenician poss st key points in the Western Mediterranean to the Portuguese, 

key points In the Indan Ocean; and the Etruscan conquests in luly to tbe Spanish 
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corollary of their ical situation. The opening of the competition 
Beiwen Birusa Phoenicians. and Hellene, in the Mediterranean in 
the eighth century 5.c. happened to coincide in date with the inaugura- 
tion by the Assyrian warlord Tiglath-Pileser III (regnabat 745-727 
B.c) of the last and most devastating offensive in the third bout of 
Assyrian militarism in South-Western Asia;! and the homelands of the 
Phoenicians and Etruscans in Syria and South-Eastern Anatolia were 
immediately exposed to the full fury of an Assyrian tornado which left 
the homeland of the Hellenes in the Aegean unscathed. The surviving 
Hittite principalities astride the Taurus in South-Eastern Anatolia were 
annexed to the Assyrian dominions by Sargon (regnabat 722-705 B.C.); 
and, after the Aramaean principalities in the interior of Syria had been 
ground to powder, the maritime Phoenician city-states in their turn 
were scarified by the Assyrian harrow. Sidon was annexed to the 
Assyrian dominions in 677 B.c. and its former territory was converted 
into an Assyrian province? The Isle of Tyre was besieged by the 
Assyrians in 674-668 5.c.,? and was probably annexed after the suppres- 
sion of a rebellion in 639-7 B.c. in the former Tyrian territory on the 
mainland.* Of the four metropolitan Phoenician city-states, only Byblus 
and Aradus retained their independence; and conquered 
sisters were not compensated economically for their political subjuga- 
tion by finding themselves incorporated into a continental empire that 
extended eastwards from the coast of Syria into the interior of South- 
‘Western Asia over the crest of ros on to the western rim of the 
Iranian Plateau. Asshur's South-West Asia, like Napoleon's and like 
Hitler's Europe, was too severely damaged in the making, too short-lived, 
and too incessantly mobilized for war ever to harvest the potential 
‘economic fruits of a violently enforced political unification, 
Considering these handicaps, it is remarkable that the Phoenicians 
and Etruscans should have done as well as they did in their maritime 
competition with the Hellenes. In the race for the Black Sea the 
geographical advantage was indeed so qrerwhelning ly on the Hellenes" 
side that here their competitors were decisively defeated. Traces of a 
Phoenician settlement on the island of Thasos off the north shore of 
the Aegean,* and traces of ‘Tyrrhenian settlements on the island of 
Lemnos, off the Aegean entrance to the Dardanelles, and at two points, 
inside the Dardanelles, on the Asiatic coast of the Sea of Marmara,’ are 
evidence of a struggle in this arena which ended in a decisive and defini- 
tive Hellenic victory. The Black Sea became an Hellenic lake; and, in 
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the period of quiescence on the Steppe after the eruption of the Cim- 
merlan and Seythian Nomads at the tura of the eighth and seventh 
centuries 8.c.," the Hellenic masters of the Black Sea and the Scythian 
masters of the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe? entered into 
2 profitable commercial partnership in which the cereal harvests raised 
by the Scythians’ sedentary subjects on the Black Earth were exported 
overseas to feed Hellenic urban populations in the Aegean in exchange 
for luxury goods of Hellenic manufacture designed to suit the Royal 

ians’ taste? 
in the Western Mediterranean, where the balance of geographical 
advantage was les heavily weighted in the Hellenes’ favour, the su 
lasted longer and went through many more vicissitudes before it ended, 
here too, in an Hellenic victory. 

In the first round in the eighth century 5.c. both the Etruscans and 
the Phoenicians managed to forge ahead of the Hellenes, in spite of the 
greater distance of their Levantine bases from the western scene of 
‘operations and in defiance of the ever impending Hellenic threat to the 
right flank of their long-drawn-out line of maritime communications, 
where the route ran between Libya and Crete. The Etruscans must have 
slipped through the Straits of Messina to establish themselves along the 
‘west coast of Italy between the mouths of the Tiber and the Arno before 
the Hellenes had closed the Straits by planting the toe of Italy on one 
side and the western seaboard of Sicily on the other with a serried array 
of colonial Greek city-states. The Phoenicians succeeded in resistin 
All Hellenic attempts to wrest out of Phoenician hands a command 
of the wider maritime passage westward between Cape Bon and the 
western tip of Sicily, which Phoenician pioneers had brought under their 
control by planting a Sicilian outpost at Motye* over against North- 
West African outposts at Utica and Carthage. In the ensuing phases 
of the struggle the overseas Phoenicians and the overseas Tyrrhenians 
alike achieved a self-sufficiency that neutralized the advantage enjoyed 
by the Hellenes in holding the interior lines and discounted the loss 
that the Levantine seafarers suffered when the harrowing of their 
parent societies in South-West Asia by the Assyrians deprived them 
of all prospect of receiving any appreciable further reinforcements 
from home. 

‘The balance of advantage continued nevertheless to incline so heavily 
in the Hellenes’ favour that, throughout the seventh century B.C. and 
the first half of the sixth, they went from strength to strength. The 
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colonization of Cyrenaica in and after circa 639 3.c.! gave them a com- 
mand of the Libyan as well as the Cretan fank of the sea: 
between the Levant and the Western Mediterranean which might have 
Proved a decisive factor in the struggle if the overseas Phoenicians and 

truscans had not already learnt to dispense with support from their 
original bases of operations, The foundation in 58 1c, on the grand 

le, of the new colonial Greek city-state Akragas (Latin? Agrigentum) 

filled the last gap in a chain of Greek settlements along the south coast 
of Sicily which thenceforth stretched without a break from Syracuse to 
a Selinûs that had been planted in 628 B.C. on the threshold of the 
Phoenician outpost at the island’s western tip. The foundation circa 
600 s.c. of Massilia (Marseilles)—on the brink of the nearest natural 
harbour fo he delta ofthe Rhine that was out of range of the choking 
discharge of the delta-building silt—gave the Hellenes the command 
the most magnificent of all the natural avenues leading from the shores 
of the Mediterranean into the interior of Europe. The accidental dis- 
covery, circa 638 w.c.? by the Samian merchant-adventurer Colaeus, 
of the ‘at that time still virgin market'* of Tartéssus (Tarshish), on the 
Iberian shore ofthe Mediteranan’s estuary into the Atlantic beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar, promised to give the Hellenes a monopoly of 
trade with a source of mineral wealth that was a dazzling reward for their 
being some three-quarters of a century behind the Phoenician founders 
of Gades (Cadiz) in the long race from the Levant to the Pillars of 
Hercules. 

Even in the shorter race for Egypt, which was the one goal out of 
the three for which the maritime competitors were contending where the 
advantage of geographical proximity did not lie with the Hellenes, the 
seventh century saw the Hellenes carry off the prize. The Hellenes 
outstripped their rivals here likewise, in spite of their geographical 
handicap, because they were in a position to supply a now fanatically 
xenophobe Egyptiac Society with the one service that it was still 
villing perforce fo purchase from alien hands. An Egypt that was up in 
arms against an atrocious Assyrian conqueror required alien mercenary 
troops to help it to shake off a yoke which it was too feeble to shake off 
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by its own exertions; and a role which the Egyptians’ Anatolian 
and Syrian fellow victims of Assyrian militarism were powerless to 
play, even if they had had the will, was left to Ionian and Carian 
ip zen’ from the sea whom the Pharaoh; Liberator Prummetichus 
I (regnabat 663/655-610 5.c.') enlisted for the task of expelling the 
Assyrian garrisons from the Lower Nile Valley in the years 658-651 B.C.* 

‘Towards the middle of the sixth century nc. it looked as if the 
Hellenes had not only won their maritime competition for the Mediter- 
ranean Basin with the Etruscans and Phoenicians but were now also in 
a fai to inheriting the Assyrians’ continental empire in and 
South-West Asia. Circa 696 realy ll etry belo Pou 
metichus's Hellenic mercenaries turned the Assyrians out of Egypt, 
Sennacherib had been incensed by an audacious insurrection of inter- 
loping Hellenic ‘brazen men’ from the sea on the Cilician? coast of his 
dominions; and it looks as if the Assyrian Empire's Neo-Babylonian 
successor-state followed the example of its Egyptian successor-state in 
hiring Hellenic fighting-men, if we may assume that other Hellenic 
soldiers of fortune served in Nebuchadnezzar’s bodyguard besides a 
Lesbian Antimenidas whose name and record happen to have been saved 
from oblivion by the accident of his having been a brother of the poet 
Alcaeus. 


The Syriac Society's Political Consolidation for Self-Defence 
"This employment of Hellenic troops in a South-West Asian Empire 
whose native Chaldacan warriors were far better military material 
the drones of Libyan descent, who were doing duty for a native military 
caste in a contemporary Egypt,* was an augury of a future Hellenic 
ascendancy over a fallen Assyrian Empire's former domain; and indeed 
the Hellenes’ footing in Egypt and South-West Asia on the eve of the 
establishment of the Achaemenian Empire was not less favourable than 
their footing there on the eve of the Achaemenian Empire's fall some 
two hundred years later, when Hellenic mercenaries were not only once 
more the mainstay of a once more precariously independent Egypt, but 
were also being employed by loyal as well as by rebel Persian provincial 
governors and even by the Achaemenian Emperor himself, In the fourth 
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century 2c. the Hellenes duly achieved their manifest destiny; but in 
the sixth century this destiny, imminent though it then already appeared 
to be, was abruptly postponed for two hundred years by a sudden turn 
of the wheel of Fortune, 

‘The employment of Greek mercenaries by the Neo-Babylonian war- 
lord Nebuchadnezzar becomes comprehensible when we remind our- 
selves that the warlike spirit of the Chaldaean tribesmen—as well as the 
tincture of Assyrian militarism which even the sedentary rural and 
urban population of Babylonia had perhaps momentarily acquired from 
the harsh experience of a hundred-years-long struggle for life against an 
atrocious Assyrian aggressor'—was rapidly evaporating under the de- 
pressing influence of a new anxiety. The Babylonians’ agonizing Assyrian 
nightmare had promptly returned in the new guise of a threat of being 
‘encircled and eventually engulfed by the Median hordes who had been 
the Babylonians’ allies in a common struggle against Assyrian enemies 
of the Human Race. When, airea s50 e. this Median oud, banked 
on Zagros, that was now overhanging South-West Asia, was swollen to 
still more menacing dimensions by a sudden transfer of the hegemony 
‘over the restless tribes of Iran from the Medes to the Persians, the 
stricken peoples that had been enjoying a spell of uneasy freedom and 
peace since the downfall of the Assyrian Power were confronted with a 
choice between two new candidates for oecumenical dominion. If they 
Were to stem the threatening deluge of Persian conquest from the 
Iranian Plateau, they must open the sluices to an infiltration of Hellenic 
‘mercenary man-power from the Mediterranean. 

Either of the two candidates for taking the Assyrians’ vacant place 
had something less uninviting than an Assyrian tyranny to offer. The 
Persians promised to a convalescent world the rest-cure of an oecumeni- 
cal peace whose easy-going semi-barbarian conservators would be more 
inclined to adopt their subjects’ institutions and ideas? than to impose 
their own. The Hellenes promised to the patient the shock-treatment 
of rejuvenation through the impact of an adolescent society whose zest 
for adventure had not yet been quenched by any taste of the South- 
West Asian peoples’ crushing experience of passing under an Assyrian 
harrow. At this turning-point in the history of a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic 
Society's relations with its neighbours, the ghost of an Asshur who in 
his lifetime had inadvertently played the Hellenes' game by paralysing 
their Levantine competitors for the thalassocracy of the Mediterranean, 
tipped the balance of choice against the Hellenic candidate for Asshur's 
political heritage by moving the victimized peoples, whose memories the 
Assyrian spectre haunted, to opt for a political sedative in preference to 
a political stimulant.* 


1 See IV. iv, 476-80. 
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In this political atmosphere the Hellenes’ sixth-century prospects in 
Egypt and Sout West Aala were bated out wide twenty years or 
so that elapsed between Cyrus's conquest of the Lydian Empire circa 
547 3.c. and Cambyses’ conquest of Egypt circa 25 B.C." Cyrus's stroke, 
‘which substituted an outlandish Persian for a familiar Lydian suzerainty 
over the Hellenic city-states along the western seaboard of Anatolia, 
was the sharper as well as the more surprising of the two; but Cambyses? 
conquest of Egypt dealt the Hellenes a further double blow; for, besides 
depreciating the military prestige of ‘brazen men’ who had failed to earn 
their keep by preserving Egypt's independence, it placed Greek com- 
mercial interests in Egypt at the mercy of Persian goodwill. Moreover, 
these reverses that the rapid establishment of an Achaemenian Empire 
inflicted on the Hellenes were accentuated by the no less signal and 
sudden benefits which the same swift transformation of the political 
scene conferred upon the Syrophoenicians. 

"To the peoples of Syria the establishment of the Achaemenian Empire 
brought not merely a rest-cure but a liberation and an opportunity; for 
Syria, unlike either Egypt or Babylonia, had obtained no respite from 
Assyria's fall. She had become the prey of a Neo-Babylonian successor- 
state of the Assyrian Empire; and her new conquerors, into whose souls 
the iron of Assyrian militarism had entered, had taken a vicarious revenge 
for their sufferings at a now slain Asshurs hands by treating their 
former fellow victims in Syria with an Assyrian harshness. Indeed, 
those few Syrian communities that had survived the Assyrian whips had 
been subjected by the Babylonians to a chastisement with scorpions. 
‘The fate of being carried into captivity, which Judah had escaped wh 
Sennacherib had unsuccessfully laid siege to Jerusalem in 700 5.c., had 
overtaken her when Jerusalem had fallen to Nebuchadnezzar in the 
successive Babylonian sieges of 597 and 586 B.c.; and the Babylonian 
siege of 586-573 B.C. had proved a worse catastrophe for Tyre than the 
Assyrian siege of 674-668. The destruction of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire by Cyrus gave the Babylonians’ Syrian subjects a relief that 
their neighbours bad been enjoying since the destruction of Assyria; 
and in this long-delayed reversal of Syrian fortunes the Phoenician 
experience was even more dramatic than the Jewish. 

While the Jews were allowed by the new Persian rulers of the Syriac 
World to return home from their Babylonian exile and to reconstruct 
Judah in the modest form of an autonomous temple-state, the four 
Syrophoenician cities were given, not merely autonomy for themselves, 
buta dominion, under Achaemenian suzerainty, over other Syrian com- 
munities? that placed them on at least a par, in both extent of territory 
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and quantity of population, with the most powerful of the independent 
ity-cates of a contemporary Hellenic World: an Athens, an Akragas, 
a Syracuse, and perhaps even a Sparta. Moreover, the political benefits 
thus bestowed on the Syrophoenicians were matched by their economic 
gains from an Achaemenian new order. The Syrophoenicians now found 
themselves partners in a commonwealth which stretched away inland 
from the Syrian coast of the Mediterranean into the interior of South- 
West Asia not merely up to the eastern slopes of the Zagros, like the 
Assyrian Empire, or up to the Zagros’ western foot-hills like the closer- 
cropped Neo-Babylonian Empire, but as far as the almost fabulously 
distant north-eastern outposts of Homo Agricola in Khwirizm and 
Farghinah,? on the dry shore of the Great Eurasian Steppe. Under 
a stable and pacific Achaemenian régime this vast area had the 
Syrophoenicians’ continental economic hinterland; and, with the united 
forces of the Achaemenian Empire behind them, they could hope to win. 
a comparable opening for their maritime trade by recovering the lion's 
share in the commerce of the Mediterranean which the Hellenes had 
captured from them while the ns and Babylonians had been 
attacking them from the landward side. In Phoenician, as in Jewish, eyes 
the Achaemenian Empire was a heaven-sent instrument for the reinstate- 
ment of a chosen people in its rightful place in the sun; and it might be 
anticipated that, if archaeological enterprise were one day to bring to 
light a Tyrian counterpart of Deutero-Isaiah’s tract, the Tyrian worship- 
prof Melkart would prove, like the Jewish worshipper of Yahweh, to 
hailed Cyrus as the Lord's Anointed. 

‘The Jews never had occasion to use the Achaemenian Empire as the 
instrument of an anti-Hellenic national policy, for the temple-state of 
Jerusalem, in its secluded inland fastness, did not come into collision 
with Hellenism till about 160 years after the overthrow of the Achaemen- 
ian Empire by Alexander the Great; but the Achaemenian Empire did 
perform this service for the Syrophoenicians. In political partnership 
with the Persians they were able at last once again to face on equal, and 
more than equal, terms the Hellenic competitors who had been pushing 
them from pillar to post for the past 150 years. For the Phoenicians in 
their struggle with the Hellenes, union was the key to strength; and this 
strength through union, which had come to the Syrophoenicians as a 
Persian windfall, had already been acquired by their Libyphocnician 
colonists through Punic self-help, 

Instead of waiting, like their cousins on the Syrian seaboard, for a 
semi-barbarian empire-builder to save them, the colonial Phoenician 
communities in the Western Mediterranean had saved themselves by 
accepting the leadership of one of their own number, Carthage, and by 
entering into an alliance with the Etruscans, whose field of enterprise did 
not overlap with theirs and who were likewise under pressure from the 
Hellenes’ continuing westward expansion. This expansion had not 
ended with the Rhodians’ foundation of Akragas in s80 2.c. The 
Phocaeans had followed up their foundation of Massilia by planting 


1 The land of the Chorasmians (Hvärazmsiy). 
2 The land of the Paricanians (Pails). 
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a chain of posts along the east coast of the Iberian Peninsula and, circa 
566 B.c.," a colony at Alalia on the east coast of Corsica which served a 
twofold purpose by providing both a port of call en route for Massilia 
and a naval base for Bl Etruria. The foundation of Akragas had, 
however, been inmedia fl llowed by the first signal Hellenic reverse 
at Phoenician hands. An attempt, led by the Cnidian adventurer 
Pentathlus, to push the Phoenicians out of their all-important foothold 
at the western tip of Sicily by planting an Hellenic settlement at the 
strategic point Lilybaeum, commanding the harbour of Motye, was 
defeated—apparently without Carthaginian aid—by the combined 
efforts of the Sicilian Phoenicians and the local natives;? and, when the 
surviving Cnidian adventurers succeeded in establishing themselves on 
the uninviting Lipari islands in lieu of the Sicilian vantage-point which 
they had failed to win, they found themselves harried here by the 
Etruscans. 

Lilybaeum’s destiny was to become, not an Hellenic city-state, but 
a Carthaginian fortress; for the Carthaginian empire-builders’ first step 
was to establish their hegemony over their fellow Phoenician settlers on 
the coasts of Sicily, North-West Africa, and the Iberian Peninsula before 
going into partnership with the Etruscans. The Hellenes’ two maritime 
rivals were soon confronted with a formidable new Hellenic threat by 
abackwash from the empire-building activities of Cyrus. After conquer- 
ing Lydia, Cyrus summoned the Continental Asiatic Greek communities 
that had been under Lydian suzerainty to transfer their allegiance to 
him, and the Phocaeans—though they had previously refused the offer 
of a new home in Tarshisht--esponded to the Persian challenge by 
migrating en masse to their existing Corsican settlement at Alalia. Here 
they made themselves so intolerable to Etruscans and Carthaginians 
alike as to provoke within five years a Tyrrheno-Carthaginian joint 
attack in which the Phocaeans won a battle? but lost the war owing to the 
crippling casualties suffered by their navy. The surviving victors had to 
evacuate Corsica and make a new home for themselves at Velia, far down 
the west coast of Italy.” Meanwhile the majority of the Ionians, who, un- 
like the stalwart minority of the Phocaeans, had stayed at home and had 
been constrained to submit to a Persian suzerainty, had been discussing 
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a project submitted by Bias of Priene for escaping from their new sub- 
jection by migrating em masse to Sardinia, and this suggestion was 
revived some fifty years later, during the last agonies of the Tonian 
Revolt of 499-493 B.C., by the irresponsible-minded Milesian insurgent 
leader Aristagoras;* but, even at the date when Bias first mooted the 
iden, the Hellenes had probably already been forestalled in Sardinia by 


We know that the Carthaginian empire-builders concentrated their 
efforts on the conquest of Sardinia as soon as they had made sure of their 
hold upon the original Phoenician establishments in Western Sicily; and, 
though the dates of the successive stages in the execution of their grand 
design are obscure the terms of the Carthagino-Roman treaty of 
circa 508 B.C.* suggest that the structure of the Carthaginian Empire was 
by then already complete. By the terms of the Carthagino-Etruscan 
alliance that had borne fruit in the allies’ lucrative defeat at Alalia, 
Sardinia had probably been included in a Carthaginian, and Corsica in 
an Etruscan, sphere of influence;$ and, after securing a sufficiently firm. 

ip on the coasts of Sardinia to be able to rule out any possibility of a 

reek settlement there, the Carthaginian empire-builders turned west- 
ward. They occupied the Balearic Islands; crushed the Kingdom of 
Tarshish;* wiped out the Phoenician Gades" Hellenic rival Mainaké, 
the south-westernmost Phocaean outpost on the south-east coast of the 
Iberian Peninsula in the neighbourhood of Malaga;7 and drew a wooden. 
curtain across the southern half of the Western Mediterranean from 
Cape Nao to Cape Bon through the Balearic Islands, Sardinia, and the 
‘West Sicilian bridgehead of the Carthaginian dominions. In this ‘Punic 
Main’ and its Iberian and North-West African hinterlands, Hellenic 
shipping was thenceforth forbidden to ply and Hellenic wares could not 
be marketed except through Punic middlemen;® and this barred zone 
remained effectively closed to Hellenic commerce for a quarter of a 
millennium,’ till the Punic monopoly was eventually broken by force of 
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Roman arms in a struggle that took two generations (gerebatur 263-201 
B.C.) to reach its final = 

A simultaneous Etruscan endeavour to harvest the fruits of the Battle 
of Alalia by making an Etruscan mare clausum out of the Tyrrhene Sea 
yas not carried to a similarly successful conclusion, An Etruscan attempt 
to conquer the Hellenes’ Campanian outpost, Cumae, was defeated in 
$24,364 and, though the Etruscans nevertheless managed to retain 

ting in Campania thereafter, their prospects of assert 

hegemony south of the Tiber were blighted by Rome's successful revolt 
against an Etruscan domination circa 508 p.c. Yet, even so, the total set- 
back suffered by the Hellenes in the Western Mediterranean in the 
course of the generation following the Battle of Alalia was severe, and 
the disastrous failure of a last attempt to tum the tide again compelled 
them to recognize the hard fact that Carthaginian statesmanship had 
brought their westward advance to a halt against an insurmountable 
military barrier. When the Spartan King Cleomenes I's brother Dorieus 
tried, circa 514-512 3.¢, to emulate in Africa the achievement of the 
founders of Selinds and Akragas in Sicily by extending the belt of con- 
tinuous Hellenic settlement from Cyrenaica into Tripolitania on the 
threshold of the cluster of Libyphoenician communities in Tunisia, the 
Carthaginians turned this Hellenic interloper out; and, when, circa 

11-508 B.C., Dorieus tried, as an alternative, to emulate the Cnidian 

'entathlus's supremely provocative attempt to wrest the western tip of 
Sicily out of the hands of the Carthaginians and their local Phoenician 
and Elymian subjects by establishing a Greek settlement at Eryx, the 
Spartan adventurer met his Cnidian predecessor's fate.* 

‘Thus, before the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C, the expan- 
sion of the Hellenic World had been arrested in all directions by political 
combinations on the grand scale between the threatened members of 
competing societies; and it might now have been expected that the 
hitherto mobile eastern and western frontiers between an Hellenic and 
a Syriac World would settle down along the lines that Achaemenian and 

nian empire-builders had so firmly drawn. There seemed no 
reason why the former victims of Hellenic aggression should not remain 
dotem: with their decisive success in Bringing this aggression to a halt, 
og hy the Hellenes, on thcir side, should not succeed in adapting them- 
selves to this adverse change in their political fortunes by carrying 
through an economic revolution towards which a sixth-century Athens 
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had already shown the way by deliberately changing over from an 
‘extensive’ economy of mixed farming for subsistence to an ‘intensive’ 
economy of specialized production for exchange against imports of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. A solution for the general Hellenic problem of 
pressure of population that had been worked out locally in one Hellenic 
Gity-state, which had hay to let slip her opportunity of joining in 
the seventh-century race for virgin lands to colonize overseas, offered an 
opportune means of economic salvation for a Hellas whose geographical 
expansion had been arrested in the course of the sixth century 25. by the 
success of her rivals’ political counter-measures,* 


‘The Achaemenian Empire's Counter-Offensive 
Evidently there were elements in the situation at the close of the sixth 
‘on both sides that told in favour of a stabilization of the 
‘between Hellenic and Syriac forces in which a sixth-century 
struggle between the two societies had resulted; yet, in the event, this 
equilibrium was upset almost as soon as the fifth century s.c. had 
entered on its course, How was the historian to account for this surpris- 
ingly unhappy denouement? An Hellenic student of human affairs 
would have found the cause of the calamity in some act of hybris, and a 
Modern Western inquirer might accept this Hellenic explanation in 
terms of Human Nature without leaving out of account the contributory 
effect of a fatality in the geographical setting of this tragedy. 

The human cause of the renewal of the conflict between the Hellenes 
and their neighbours in the fifth century B.. was an error in Achaemen- 
ian statesmanship; and this error was a miscalculation into which empire- 
builders are prone to fall when they have made sensationally wide and 
rapid conquests over populations that have proved easy game because 
their spirit has already been broken by previous harrowing experiences, 
In such circumstances the successful empire-builders are apt to attribute 
their success entirely to their own prowess, without recognizing their 
debt to forerunners whose ruthless ploughshares have broken the soil 
before the eventual empire-builders' arrival on the scene to reap their 
casy harvest; and an overweening self-confidence bred by this mistaken 
belief in their own invincibility then leads the successful empire-builders 
on to court disaster by rashly attacking still unbroken peoples whose 
spirit and capacity for resistance take them by surprise. This is the 
story of the disaster suffered in Afghanistan in A.D, 1838-42* by British. 
congucrors of the derelict damals of broken towe Mughal Raj in 
India who had light-heartedly assumed that the unscathed highlanders 
of Eastern Iran would submit to them as tamely as the stricken popula- 
tion of a sub-continent whose demoralizing experience of five centuries 
of alien rule had been crowned by the agony of a century of anarchy. 
‘The same unpleasant surprise awaited Alexander the Great when, after 
his swift and easy conquest of the passive main body of the Achaemenian 
Empire west of the Caspian Gates, he set himself to subjugate the barons 
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of Khurisin and Transoxania, whose spirit had been kept alive by their 
active service as wardens of the Syriac World's north-eastern marches 
over against the Eurasian Steppe.” 

‘The winning of the voluntary allegiance of these spirited Iranian 
marchmen was the one great political achievement of the Achaemenian 
empire-builders outside the limits of the broad field within which the 

und had been prepared for them by the ruthlessness of their Assyrian 
forerunners; and here too the Achaemenidae were assisted in their 
political task by local anxieties springing from painful recollections. The 
sedentary Iranian peoples to the north-east of the Caspian Gates had 
felt the full fury of a Cimmerian and Scythian Eurasian Nomad storm 
which had broken over South-West Asia at the turn of the eighth and 
seventh centuries 3.c, in waves of invasion that had flowed on as far 
westward as Lydia and Palestine, The Iranian, like the Phoenician, 
marchmen of the Achaemenian Empire appreciated the support that they 
stood to gain from membership in this gigantic oecumenical polity 
for the waging of their perpetual warfare against their traditional 
enemies? But, when Cyrus pushed on beyond ‘the Sown’ into ‘the 
Desert’ to attack the formidable Central Asian Nomads on their own 

und, these Massagetae inflicted on him a disaster that cost him his 
fe; and his third successor Darius was lucky to escape with his life 
when, some seventeen years later,? he essayed the rather less hopeless 
task of bringing to heel a Scythian Nomad adversary whose freedom of 
mazeruvre was ted by the relatively narrow confines of the Scythiam" 
domain in the Steppe's Great Western Bay. Cyrus's first successor, 
Cambyses, brought a similar catastrophe on himself when he tried to 
round off his facile conquest of an Asshur-haunted Egypt by invading 
an unscathed Ethiopia; but the supreme Achaemenian miscalculation 
was made by Darius and his successor Xerxes when they attempted to 
conquer an Hellenic World which Cyrus bad been content to contain 
within what looked at first sight like ‘a natural frontier’ 

Probably Cyrus had imagined that he was bequeathing to his succes- 
sors a definitive north-west frontier when he had completed his conquest 
of the Lydian dominions by subjugating the Asiatic Greek communities 
that had previously acknowledged Lydia's suzerainty. Yet Apollo's 
warning to King Croesus of Lydia that, if he crossed the River Halys, 
he would destroy a Great Power might have been addressed to Croesus’ 
conqueror Cyrus with no less prescience on a rather longer view; for, 
conquering the Lydian Empire, Cyrus was wii bequeathing to 
his successors an entanglement with the Hellenic World which was 
eventually to be the death of the Achaemenian Empire. 
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‘The Achaemenids’ Assyrian predecessors, who had been so recklessly 
aggressive in other quarters, had refrained from trying to carry their 
SOR westvard advance beyond the south-eastern fringe of the central 
desert of Anatolia; and this was not only a genuine natural frontier; it 
was also a cultural watershed dividing East Anatolian survivors of a 
broken-down Hittite Civilization over whom the Assyrians had extended 
their rule? from West Anatolian backwoodsmen of an Hellenic World? 
which was still in the full vigour of its youth. This Central Anatolian 
line of demarcation between two diverse worlds had, however, been 
overrun during the death agonies of Assyria by barbarian Völker- 
wanderungen in both directions, An eastward-travelling wave of 
Phrygian barbarians from a no-man’s-land between the Assyrian 
Empire and Lydia had surged up the Halys Valley into the upper basin 
e Euphrates to ire atat the Denim* Highlands and wash 
found che south- western fott hills into the upper basin of the Tigris, 
while a westward-travelling wave of Cimmerian and Scythian Nomad 
invaders Foie Eurasian Spe had burst through the Caspian Gates 
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and broken into Anatolia from Azerbaijan by travelling up the Araxes 
and down the Halys.* 

This double deluge of Barbarism had obliterated the old Anatolian 
landmarks, and the two Powers, Lydia and Media, which had then 
risen to greatness by sharing the honour of bringing the turbulent flood 
waters under control, had fallen into conflict with one another over the 
division between them of Anatolian territories that they had delivered 
from a barbarian domination. An inconclusive contest had ended in 
585 D.C. in a partition of the peninsula along the line of the Lower 
Halys;? and, after Croesus had been tempted by the news of Media's 
fall to upset this Medo- Lydian settlement by crossing the Halys in order 
to lay hands on formerly Median territory in North-Eastern Anatolia, 
wich Cyrus regarded as being his own lawful property by right of his 
claim to be his deposed grandfather King Cyaxares of Media's legitimate 
successor, the Persian empire-builder sought to solve an Anatolian 
frontier problem which he had inherited from his Median predecessors 
by a wholesale annexation of the Lydian Empire and its dependencies 
that carried the north-west frontier of the Achaemenian Empire forward 
from the east bank of the River Halys to the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea Straits and the Aegean Sea. 

If, in making this sweeping westward advance, Cyrus imagined that 
he was replacing an artificial frontier by a natural one, he was acting 
under a misapprehension which was mercilessly exposed by the sequel; 
for the salt sea—which had once poured in to isolate an ‘Asia’ from a 
"Europe" when the God Poseidon's dramatic trident-stroke had cleft an 
originally unbroken continent in twain from tbe mouths of the Aegean 
Sea to the head of the Sea of Azov—had, by Cyrus's day, long since 
ceased to be ‘eatranging’? An element whose challenging inroad had 
stimulated primitive pioneers in the art of seamanship to become the 
creators of the Minoan Civilization’ had lost its primeval terrors for 
post-Minoan Hellenic mariners who had ventured out of a land-locked 
‘Aegean into the Mediterranean and on out of the Mediterranean into 
the Atlantic, For the Hellenes of the sixth century B.C., the once estrang- 
ing Aegean had become a ‘tunny pond’ linking, instead of sundering, the 
‘Asiatic’ and ‘European’ halves of Hellas as, in the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era, the ‘European’ and ‘American’ halves of a Modern 
Western. World were linked together by a ‘herring pond’ which had 
once been an impassable gulf. And even the island-studded Aegean, with 
its chain of submerged mountains lifting their peaks above sea-level to 
offer a timid wayfarer alternative rows of stepping stones, was not so 
easy for landsmen to cross as the river-like straits at the Bosphorus and at 
the Dardanelles. 

‘Cyrus's third successor Darius had no sooner completed his re- 
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organization of the Achaemenian Empire after the Year of Insurrection 
than he took the short step from the Continental Asiatic Greek headland 
of Mycalé on to the adjacent island of Samos;! and, after that, he threw 
a bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, as easily as across the Danube, 
in laying his line of communications for his campaign against the Scyths 
in $13 B.C. The ill-success of this excursion into the Great Western Bay 
of the Eurasian Steppe didnot deter Darius from enlarging his foothold 
on the European side of the Straits next year, when he extended his 
erainty westward as far as Mount Olympus. In the same year 512 
his viceroy in Egypt encroached on the Hellenic World from another 

ica. In sro- 505 B.C ê Achaemenian diplomacy 


Sot beets hat of someting mare Hke a grand design in sd itch of a 
reconnoitring expedition as far afield as Magna Graecia? even before his 
occupation of Samos, and in the interest that he showed (if Herodotus 
is to be believed) in a scheme for the occupation of Sardinia that was 
dangled before him by the Milesian adventurer Histiaeus. However 
that may be, Darius made no secret of his resolve to extinguish what 
remained of Hellenic independence after the year 499 B.C., when the 
dispatch of a naval expeditionary force by a still independent Athens and 
a still independent Eretria had given the signal for an insurrection of the 
Achaemenian Empire's Hellenic subjects which spread from the west 
coast of Anatolia to the Bosphorus in one direction and to Cyprus in 
the other.* 
"Though the immediate occasion of this formidable outbreak had been 
a personal quarrel between the Persian and the Greek commander of the 
abortive naval expedition against Naxos in the preceding year, the under- 
lying cause was the irksomeness of even the easy-going Achaemenian 
fine to an Asiatic maritime people who, unlike the lonis unsuccese- 
Syrophoenician competitors for the economic dominion of the 
Mediterranean, had never had their spirit broken on the chariot-wheel 
of Assyrian mil . Sober reason should have reminded Darius that, 
though the Continental Asiatic Hellenes had not been crushed by the 
Assyrians, they bad at any rate been partially broken in to political 
servitude by their previous experience of a Lydian suzerainty which had. 
never been imposed on their European kinsmen, and that in his own 
day these rebellious Ionian subjects of his were the least warlike of all 
contemporary Hellenes. If a subject Ionia had nevertheless proved to 
1 See Herodotus, Doo I, chap. 139 


2 See Olmstead, ti 
3 See the story of Darius Crototiate Greek physician Democtdts in Herodotus, 


Book Hit chaps. 139-38. 

S Bee Herodotun Book V, chap. 106, and Book VI, chap. 2. 

3 The revolt was not confined to Asiatic Hellenes whose mother tongue happened to 
be Greek: The non-Greek-epeaking Carian insurgents gave the Persians mare trouble 
than all their Oreek-spesking commdes-in-arms ( is, Book V, chips. 117-21). 
‘Gn te other hand the Cyprist, whose mother tongue was Greek but who were not yet 
more than semiclelenic in their culture, were recoequered by the Persians with com 
parative ense (Herodotus, Hook V, chapa: 198-16). 
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be a hornet's nest, an Achaemenian empire-builder could not reasonably 
expect to make an easy conquest of other Hellenic peoples who had 
never yet lost their independence; but Reason was eclipsed by Anger in 
the soul of an emperor who had taken the provocation offered him in 
499 B.C. as an unpardonable defiance of his pretensions to world- 
dominion; the eclipse of Reason left the blinded autocrat at the mercy of 
Hybris; and Hybris betrayed him into the fatal decision to resort to his 
predecessor Cyrus's dubious policy of cutting his way out of an exasperat- 
ing geographical entanglement, 

Cyrus had got rid of an unsatisfactory river-frontier with Lydia by 
extending his dominion over the domain of the Lydian Empire; Darius 
would get rid of an unsatisfactory sea-frontier with an independent 
remnant of Hellas by bringing the whole of Hellas, in her turn, under 
his oecumenical sovereignty. After the last embers of Hellenic revolt in 
Asia had been stamped out in 493 B.C., Darius immediately started 
operations against Hella in Europe. The yer 492 n.c, saw Mardonius 
abortive expedition against Continental European Greece along the 
north shore ofthe Aegean; the year 490 2.0. saw Datis' and Artaphernes’ 
likewise abortive expedition across the Aegean to Marathon. Thereafter 
Darius's energies were diverted, for the rest of his life, to the task of 
suppressing a revolt in Egypt; but the reverses of 492 and 490 B.C. did 
not move him to reconsider his designs against Hellas; he bequeathed 
them, unabated, to his successor Xerxes; and Xerxes’ dutiful execution 
of his father's political testament led him into the historic disasters of 
480-479 B.C. at Salamis, Plataea, and Mycalé, 


The Aftermath on the Political Plane 

In retorting to the revolt of his Hellenic subjects in Asia by resolving 
to conquer their kinsmen and accomplices in Europe, Darius had con- 
vered a seven-yars-ong insurrection (flagrabat 499-4933.) into a 

/-one-years-long war (gerebatur. 1B.c.); for the trial of streng 

id sd independent Hellas which Dados bad commited the 
Achaemenian Empire did not end with the failure in 479 2.c. of Xerxes" 
invasion of Europe. Before peace could be restored the Achaemenidae 
had to reconcile themselves to the loss of the western seaboard of 
Anatolia from Lycia to the Bosphorus inclusive, in addition to the oss of 
their Transhellespontine outposts in Europe, while the Athenians bad 
to recognize their inability permanently to detach Pamphylia, Cyprus, 
and Egypt as well from the Achaemenian Empire. These disillusioning 
experiences on both sides did at last beget a peace settlement which was 
as statesmanlike in its objective of re-establishing peace on terms that 
would not prove intolerable for either party as it was ingenious in 
translating this enlightened aim into practical provisions for bilateral 
demilitarization;! and for few years after the negotiation of the 


* A masterly elucidation of the terme of the Atheng- Achaemenian peace settlement of 
i y jade be found in Harvard Studies in Classical Philo~ 
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Atheno-Achaemenian treaty of 450/449 B.C. it looked as if this act of 
statesmanship might have succeeded i restoring a general equilibrium 
between the Syriac and Hellenic worlds that had been momentarily 
attained towards the close of the sixth century 2.C., after the Carthagin- 
ians had finished rounding off their empire before Darius had 
run to extend the bounds of his, : a 
"he destruction of this sixth-century equilibrium in tl ani 
the Levant through the outbreak of the ‘leno Persian War. po 
2.c. had been followed by corresponding upheavals in the Western 
Mediterranean. A Carthaginian attack on the Hellenes in Sicily which 
had been delivered in the year of Xerxes’ attack on Continental European 
Greece! had ended there in an even greater catastrophe for the aggressor; 
and Hiero's victory over the Carthaginians had set his hands free to 
inflict an equally signal defeat on the Etruscans when, six years later, 
these allies of Carthage belatedly delivered a fresh attack on the Cam- 
ganian outpost ofthe Hellenic World at Cumae Thus in the Western 
lediterranean peace had been restored a quarter of a century before its 
restoration in the Levant in 449 B.. But an equilibrium that had even- 
tually been re-established in all quarters was upset once again before the 
fifth century had run its course, and this time the disturbing factor was 
not any fresh Persian or Carthaginian act of aggression against Hellas, 
but the outbreak in 431 B.C. of a fratricidal war between Hellene and 
Hellene which the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization” 
‘This warfare within the bosom of the Hellenic Society, which 
on from 431 B.C. until a settlement was dictated in 338 B.C. to the city- 
sates of Continental European Hellas by King Philip of Macedon, upset 
ani 


the equilibrium between the Hellenic World and its neighbours in 
divers ways. 

Ta the frs place it presented both the jinians and the Achae- 
menidae with an irresistible temptation to take advantage of their 


Hellenic rivals’ apparently suicidal mania. After the crippling of the 
power of Athens through the disaster that overtook the Athenian expedi- 
tionary force in Sicily in 413 B.C., the Carthaginians broke a seventy- 
yearslong trace with their independent Hellenic neighbours by uying 
their hand in. 2.c, ata conquest of the whole of Sicily, including 
Syracuse, which the Athenians had just failed to achieve, while the 
Achaemenidae began to take cautious steps for the recovery of the 
Asiatic Greek territories which they had lost in 479 B.C. and had been 
compelled to renounce thirty years later. In this new counter-offensive 
the inians were less successful than the Persians. In Sicily after 
the Carthaginian breach of the peace in 409 B.C. the struggle swayed to 
purs iei emi sc ea ener mur se Acne ai 
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and fro for 168 years, during which the Carthaginians dinar jt fale 
to take Syracuse and the Hellenes to take Lilybaeum, sll te Cash 
ian wooden curtain across the south-western quarter of the Mediter- 
ranean was battered in by Roman rams in the first Romano-Punic War 
(relatis ayap nc). In the Aegean and the Levant, on the other 
id, the Achaemenian Imperial Government had the satisfaction in 
S B.C, of dictating to the warring "states of Continental European 
reece ‘the Emperor’s Peace’ in a communiqué announcing that His 
Imperial Majesty Artaxerxes II was vindicating the historic rights of his 
house by resuming possession of all Hellenic territories on the Asiatic 
‘mainland, together with the islands of Clazomenae and Cy 
At that moment the Achaemenian Empire might have thought 
to have achieved by diplomacy all that Darius the Great had dreamed of 
achieving by force, for the communiqué went on to decree that all other 
Hellenic communities except the ancient Athenian possessions of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros were to have their independence restored 
to them by the fiat ofthe Imperial Court at Susa. Appearances, however, 
were deceptive; for another effect of the long-drawn-out fratricidal war- 
fare in Hellas was to make the Hellenes past masters in the art of war at 
the cost of ruining everything that had once made Hellenic life worth 
living; and the Achaemenian and Carthaginian empires were swept 
away as soon as the new Hellenic weapons forged at this prohibitive 
rice were turned by Macedonian and Roman war-lords against the 
ellenic World's hereditary enemies." 


The Aftermath on the Cultural Plane 
‘Thus the military and political aggression of the Hellenic Society 
against its neighbours, which the victims of it had succeeded in arresting 
in the sath century Bo, was resumed in and after the fourth century 
in a wider arena which has already been surveyed in an earlier 
Chapter; but there was alo a cultural plane of action on which enduring 
pacific conquests were made by the Hellenic Civilization before, as wel 
as after, the generation of Alexander the Great. 

‘The natives of Sicily, who did their utmost to resist by force of arms 
the interloping Greek colonists’ aggressive attempts to evict or subjugate 
them, were at the same time voluntarily adopting the language, religion, 
and art of their Greek assailants. The never conquered Elymi, as well 
as the Sican subjects of Akragas and Sicel subjects of Syracuse, took to 
Speaking Greek. caling their hereditary divinities by Hollen names, 
and honouring them by building them temples in the Hellenic style 
of architect, A notble Sietl conver to the Hellenic culture vas 
Ducetius, the defeated patriot leader in the Sicels’ last stand against 
Syracusan imperialism.‘ Even in the ‘barred zone! behind a Carthaginian 
‘wooden curtain’, where no Hellenic ships might sail nor Hellenic 
merchants set foot on land to do business direct with the Carthaginians? 
African and Iberian native subjects, the militant Carthaginian middle- 

1 See IIT. il. 190, and 9,409, above, ? On pp. 403-18, abore 
3 See, for exams ‘ie, ppe 177, 191-3, 86d 
HX Bustin ope. Pp- 177, 191-3, and 33475- 
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man, who exploited a monopoly won through force of arms by pocketin 
as large a share of the commercial profits as the trade would bear, foun 
himself constrained to eke out is own Punic poverty of creative power 
and artistic sensibility by importing the attractive manufactures of the 
independent Hellenic communities in Sicily to supply the economic 
demand of the Carthaginian Empire and its vast commercial hinterland; 
and, however successful the Libyphoenician might be as a business man 
in fleecing both the natives and the Hellenes between whom he had 
forcibly interposed himself, it was beyond his power—and no doubt 
equally beyond the range of his imagination—to think of preventing the 
native peoples under his control from being influenced by the artistry 
of Hellenic wares which the Punic importer was compelled to peddle 
because his own industries were incapable of emulating them. 

An Hellenic culture, whose radiation thus triumphantly succeeded in 
penetrating ‘the wooden curtain’ that screened the Carthaginian Empire, 
made relatively easy conquests in a contemporary Achaemenian Empire 
where the régime was much less restrictive and the population much 
more cultivated. The Hellenization of Lydia, which had been given an 
impetus by the incorporation of the Continental Asiatic Hellenes into 
the Lydian Empire in the seventh and sixth centuri had gone so 
far by 401 B.c—sixty-seven years before Alexander's crossing of the 
Dardanelles—that in that year a Lydian, who, by assuming a Boeotian 
accent, had successfully passed himself off as a Hellene in order to enlist 
in an expeditionary force of Hellenic soldiers of fortune, was able to 
sustain his part so well that he might have remained undetected by his 
comrades-in-arms if his pierced ears had not eventually betrayed him to 
Hellenic eyes sharpened by danger;' and between the turn of the century 
and 334 B.C. the Syrophoenicians capitulated on the cultural plane to the 
Hellenic style of art, though the persistence on the economic and political 
planes of their hostility to their hereditary enemy was to be demon- 
strated in 332 B.c. by the desperate military resistance which Alexander 
was to encounter at Tyre. But a pre-Alexandrine Hellenism's most fruit- 
ful cultural conquests were not made in either of the two great Syriac 
‘empires whose establishment in the sixth century B.C. had arrested 
the Hellenic World's military, political, and commercial expansion. The 
historic event in the propagation of Hellenism in this age was the 
Hellenization of the Etruscans and other originally non-Hellenic peoples 
on the western seaboard of Italy. 

‘The Etruscans had no sooner settled in Italy than they began to be 
appreciably affected by the culture of an Hellenic World which I 
between this transmarine Etruria and an Anatolian homeland with whi 
the colonial Etruscans must soon have lost touch—to judge by the 
absence of any convincing indication of their place of origin in those 
‘echoes of a colonial Etruscan tradition which the historian's ear could 
catch in the surviving works of Hellenic antiquarians. After the mili- 
tary struggle between Etruscans and Hellenes for the command of 


1 See Xenophon, Espedtio Cyri, Bock JIT, chap. i, 8 36-12. Already in 45o mc. the 
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the Tyrrhene Sea had ended on a basis of uti possidetis as a result of 
the Etruscans’ naval defeat off Cumae in 474 B.C., the reception of the 
Hellenic culture in Etruria was so catholic and so rapid that the Etruscans 
had become Hellenes by adoption before they fell under the rule of 
Roman empire-builders who acquired much of their own Hellenism at 
second hand from their Etruscan neighbours and eventual subjecta." 

"The Hellenization of Rome—in the first instance perhaps mainly 
through Etruscan intermediaries and latterly also through a direct inter- 
‘course, of ever increasing intimacy, between Romans and Greeks—was, 
of course, the most important cultural conquest that the Hellenes ever 
achieved at any stage of their history either before or after the generation 
of Alexander; for the Romans, whatever their origin, took up a task 
which had proved to be beyond the power of the Etruscan settlers on 
the West Italian coast to the north of them and the Greek settlers on the 
West Italian coast to the south of them and the Massilian pioneers of 
Hellenism at the mouth of the Rhône. After the Italiot Greeks had 
succumbed to an Oscan and the Etruscans to a Celtic barbarian counter- 
offensive, the Romans carried a Latinized Hellenism into the Abruzzi 
and over the Aj ines and the Po and the Alps till they had ited 
it right across the Continental European hinterland of the Mediter- 
ranean, from the delta of the Danube to the mouths of the Rhine and, 
across the Straits of Dover, in Britain? 


3. Encounters with the Syriac Civilization’ 

In the sinister history of Assyrian militarism the principal episode, as 
we have already observed, was a domestic conflict between the Assyrian 
march and the Babylonian interior of a Babylonic World; for this fra- 
tricidal struggle ruined the Babylonic Society before ending in a Pyrrhic 
victory for a short-lived Neo-Babylonian Empire.’ We have also ob- 
served, however, that this disastrous militarism had been generated by 
the grim ordeal of a life-and-death struggle which had been forced upon 
Assyria in the eleventh and tenth centuries B.C. by aggressive Aramacan 
pioneers of a nascent Syriac Civilization whose north-eastward expan 
sion was a belated backwash from a Völkerwanderung precipitated by 
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the collapse of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt in South-West Asia and the 
overthrow of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ in the Aegean. Thus a collision 
with an alien society had been the occasion of an Assyrian transgression 
that was eventually fatal to the society of which the Assyrians themselves 
were members. The Syriac Civilization was not the only alien society 
that was to cross the path of the Assyrians before these rabid Babylonic 
militarists had bled themselves to death. The Assyrians also bore down 
upon the remnants of an already broken Hittite Society astride the 

‘aurus, and upon an Egyptiac Society that had continued to survive 
in the Nile Valley in a petrified state after repelling ‘the Sea Peoples’ 
from the coasts of the Delta at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries B.c. But, in the history of these three encounters with a Baby- 
lonic Civilization represented first by Assyria and, after Assyria’s self- 
annihilation, by Babylonia, the reactions of the Babylonic World's 
Syriac neighbours were of outstanding historical importance; and the 
outcome of this interplay between the Syriac and the Babylonic Civiliza- 
tion is an impressive illustration of the truth that ‘the meek shall inherit 
the Earth’ 

In a drama which opened in the tenth century B.c. with an Aramaean 
military offensive against Assyria, the close of this first act left the 

prostrate and the Assyrians triumphant. In the course of 

the ninth century B.. the territories in Mesopotamia and the Upper 
Tigris Basin that had previously been overrun by Aramaean tribes were 
conquered by the Ass; and converted into provinces of an Assyrian 
Empire. But the very thoroughness with which thesubjugated Aramaeans 
were incorporated into an Assyrian body politic gave them an opening 
in the second act of the play for a peaceful penetration of the Babylonic 
body social which these foiled aggressors had never achieved so long at 
they had been on the war-path; and in this second act the Aramaeans’ 
cultural conquest of their military conquerors proceeded pari 
with the extension of the domination over the Syriac World. 

Between the accession of Tiglath-Pileser III in 746 B.C. and the 
annihilation of the last jan army at Harrin in 61 B.C. an 
Expanding Auytian Power lowed up its vcory over the Atamiean 
peoples east of the Middle Euphrates by extending its operations to the 
‘west bank of the river and subduing all the Aramaean, Phoenician, and 
Hebrew communities in the homeland of the Syriac Civilization except 
thesingl Philistine city-state of Gaza and a stil precariously independent 
Hebrew principality of Judah.? The Assyrian empire-builders sought to 
make their hold on their new conquests permanent by forcibly re 
buting the conquered populations;? and, although in the event 
inhuman Assyrian practice failed to achieve its perpetrators’ political 
purpose, it made its mark on History by assisting the Assyrians’ victims 

1 Mac. 
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to win a cultural victory which the Assyrian aggressors had not foreseen 
and which the broken Syriac peoples had not tought. 

‘The ‘displaced persons’ whom the Assyrians deported from a con- 
quered Syria to their dominions east of Euphrates reinforced the 
previously conquered Aramaean representatives of the Syriac Civili- 
ation in Mesopotamia; this reinforcement gave an impetus to the 
pacific cultural encroachments which the Mesopotamian Aramaeans had 
already been beginning tomake upon the Babylonic Civilization’s domain; 
and, before Assyria’s fall, a thus potently intensified eastward-streaming 
radiation of the Syriac culture had produced signal effects that were 
never to be undone. By the end of the seventh century n.c. the Syriac 
culture had not only made a lodgement within the Babylonic body 
social; its influence had penetrated beyond the Babylonic World's 
easternmost outposts into a no-man'e-land tenanted by Iranian bar- 
barians, to compete there with the influence of the Babylonic culture 
itself for the conversion of these receptive barbarians’ souls; and in the 
sixth century s.c. a third act of the play was opened by a dramatic 


Empire by the Achaemenid empire-builder Cyrus in 539-538 B- 
not merely liberate the Jews and the Syrophoericians fora a Babylonian 
yoke it actually raised them, as we have seen," to the status of privileged 
partners of the new Persian masters of South-Western Asia; and this 
change in the Syriac peoples’ political fortunes had latent cultural 
corollaries which revealed themselves in the sequel. 

Acbaemenids who, on the political plane, had sought to insure their 
régime against any risk of a revival of the liquidated Neo-Babylonian 
Enoire by pursuing an anti-Babylonian policy of putting down the 
mighty from their seat and exalting the humble and meek: had at the 
Sms une ested (eir spell cursar cn e culus piae d ME 
unquestioning proselytes of the Babylonic Civilization. ‘The imperial 
archives at the newly created imperial residence Persepolis in Persis, as 
well as those at the ancient capital city Susa in Elam, were recorded, 
more Babylonico, on clay tablets in cuneiform characters in the Elamite 
language; and the same Babylonic script was employed in the trilingual 
inscriptions on imperial monuments—euch as Darius I’s record, on the 
rock at Behistan, of his acts in the Year of Insurrection—for the con- 
veyance of all three imperial lang Elamite for Susa, Akkadian 
for Babylon, and Medo-Persian for Ecbatana and Persepolis—in which 
these Achaemenian imperial inscriptions were presented. To convey 
the Iranian imperial people’s previously unwritten Medo-Persian mother 
tongue, a special version of the cuneiform script was expressly devised 

These early Achaemenian measures in the domain of language and 
writing signified a Persian reception of the Babylonic culture which the 
Persian heirs of the Neo-Babylonian Empire doubtless took as a matter 
of course; but the rival Syriac culture revealed its competitive power of 

1 On pp. 425-6, above. 3 Lukei sa, 3 See V. v. 123, n. 3, and VL vii 247- 
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counter-attraction in the no less significant Achaemenian act of state by 
which the Aramaic language and alphabet were given official currency 
in all Achaemenian territories west of the Euphrates,’ including Egypt 
and Anatolia, where Aramaic was not indigenous even as a vernacular, as 
well as Syria, where Aramaic was already replacing a Canaanite language 
that had been the vernacular of Phoenicia and Judaea; and this propaga- 
tion of the Aramaic language and alphabet through Persian agency 
among the Persians’ non subjects in the West was the prelude 
to a reception of the Syriac culture in an Aramaic medium by the 
Persians themselves. An Iranian people that had entered on its imperial 
carcer in the sixth century B.. under the spell of the Babylonic culture 
had already transferred its cultural allegiance from the Babylonic to the 
Syriac Civilization before the Achaemenian Empire was overthrown by 
Alexander. ‘The faultiness of the later Achaemenian inscriptions in 
Persian cuneiform suggests that the version of a Babylonic script which 
the Persians had invented for their own use had never gained popular 
currency; and in the post-Achaemenian Age the Iranians were writing 
their Middle Persian mother tongue in the Aramaic Alphabet and were 
even using Aramaic words written in the Aramaic Alphabet as ideo- 
grams to stand for their Iranian synonyms.) 

‘The post-Achaemenian Age that thus saw the Syriac Society consum- 
mate its captivation of once barbarian Iranians who had taken their first 
lesson in civilization from Babylonic instructors was an age of Hellenic 
military and political ascendancy in South-West Asia and Egypt; and 
the same age also saw the same Syriac Society achieve the still greater 
tchumphs of defeating the Hellenic Society in a competition for the 
cultural conversion of the Babylonic and Egyptiac worlds, and dividing 
the honours with its Hellenic rival in a contemporary struggle for win- 
ning the cultural allegiance of the débris of a broken Hittite Society 
astride the Taurus, It was assuredly no accident that the Syriac Society's 
most substantial successes in the peaceful penetration of neighbouring 
worlds should have been gained alter the fall of an Achaementan Power 
which had patronized the Syriac culture because it had been the political 
patron of the Syriac peoples. The ant which the Achaemenian. 
régime had evoked in Babylonic and souls had checked the 
‘spontaneous reception of the Syriac culture in these two worlds more 
effectively than the Achaemenian Government's official patronage could 
ever promote it; and, when this compromising political association was 
brought to an end by the liquidation of the Achaemenian Empire, the 
Syriac Civilization its opportunities for cultural conquest en- 
hanced under an Hellenic political régime which did not show its Syriac 
subjects any embarrassing favours. 

'he victory of the Syriac over the Hellenic culture in Babylonia under 
a post-Achaemenian Hellenic régime was notable because, of all the 
Achaemenids’ former subjects, the Babylonians were the most readily 
inclined to welcome their new Hellenic rulers as deliverers from an 
odious Achaemenian yoke. Yet, under a philobabylonian Seleucid 
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régime, a handful of Babylonian scholars and astronomers who frater- 
nized with their Greek confrères in a joint pursuit of esoteric common 
intellectual interests weighed as dust in the balance against the tens 
and hundreds of thousands of their compatriots who were taking to 
speaking Aramaic instead of Akkadian and writing, if literate, in the 

Iphabet instead of in cuneiform. This eviction of the native Babylonic 
script and language by more convenient Aramaic substitutes for them 
‘was a process which had begun in the Babylonic World in the days of the 
Assyrian Empire; and it was completed by the simultaneous extinction 
of cuneiform and Akkadian in the first century of the Christian Era, 
under the rule of the Seleucids’ barbarian Arsacid successors. 

In Assyria and Babylonia, as in Palestine and Phoenicia, the spread of 
the Aramaic tongue—which in the Babylonic World was a carrier of 
the Syriac culture—was facilitated by a kinship between the intrusive 
language and the sister Semitic native language that it was replacing; 
and in Babylonia the invading Syriac culture enjoyed, after its recep- 
tion in Iran, the further advantage of encircling its victim. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, an invading Syriac culture whose homeland was 
still nearer to Egypt than it was to Babylonia, and whose competi- 
tion with Hellenism for the cultural conquest of Egypt was not handi- 
capped by any Egyptian counterpart of a Babylonic philhellenism, was 
at the same time at a relative disadvantage in being unable to overwhelm 
its victim by an encircling movement and unable to conx bim into 
conversion by offering him, as the vehicle of the new culture that he was 
being invit to adopt, a language that had a manifest affinity with his 
own. On this linguistic ground the Syriac culture's Hellenic competitor 
was, of course, at an equal disadvantage in Egypt; but, when we proceed 
with our comparison of the two rival missionary cultures’ respective 
strengths and weaknesses in Egypt as contrasted with Babylonia, we 
perceive that an Egypt that was not appreciably closer than Babylonia 
was to Syria and Mesopotamia was within far shorter range and easier 
reach than Babylonia was of the homeland of Hellenism in the Aegean 
Basin; and we also observe that Hellenism was in a position to employ 
against Egypt the manæuvre of encirclement that was being employed 
by the Syriac culture against Babylonia, since Egypt was toa 
convergent radiation of Hellenic inuence from the rapidly Hellenized 
city-states of Philistia on the east as well as from the colonial Greek city- 
states of Cyrenaica on her western flank. 

‘The militant Egyptiac reaction against Hellenic rule which declared 
itself at the turn of the third and second centuries p.c. retarded the 
iting Hellenism’s Syriac rival, 


between the peculiar horrors of Phoenician, Jewish, and Greek pariahs; 
and, when in the third century of the Christian Era the native body 
social of an Egypt under Roman rule had been superficially assimilated 
to a genuinely Greek Alexandria and Ptolemais by being given a veneer 
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of what purported to be Hellenic municipal institutions, it might have 
seemed as if, whatever the ultimate destinies of Hellenism in Egypt 
might be, Hellenism’s Syriac competitor, at any rate, was now here out 
of the running. Nor were these prospects materially changed by the 
contemporary conversion of Egypt to Christianity; for the oecumenical 
Catholicism that was the original form in which an Helleno-Syriac 
higher religion was received in Egypt was conveyed in the media of the 
Greek language and Hellenic philosophy. The victory in Egypt which 
was eventually gained over Hellenism after all by a Syriac Civilization 
whose prospects had long since apparently dwindled to vanishing-point 
qua the consequence of «common movement in the Figrptiac and Syri; 
worlds to declare their independence of Hellenism in the arena of Chris- 
din. theological controversy by seceding from a Hellenizing Catholic 
Church to a Monophysitism which could be made the symbol and instru- 
ment of an anti-Hellenic reversion to the traditions of a native culture. 

"This movement started in when the stubbornly un-Hellenized 
and covertly anti-Hellenic rural mass of the Egyptian people ran away 
with a Monophysitism that had first been conceived in the polemical 
minds of Alexandrian Greek clerics as an incident in a theological war- 
fare between Alexandria and Constantinople which was a reflection of 
the rivalry between these two competing focuses of a Christian Hellenic 
culture, Before the close of the fifth century of the Christian Era the 
mative Egyptians had converted this family quarrel within the bosom 
of the Hellenic World into a new expression of the Egyptiac World's 
seven-hundred-years-old quarrel with a domineering Hellenism, But in 
the fifth century of the Christian Era, as in the seventh century B.C., a 
petrified Egyptiac Society lacked the strength to evict an alien oppressor 
‘without the support of an alien ally; and this indispensable alien aid, 
which the Saite Pharaohs had obtained by enlisting the military services 
of Ionian and Carian ‘Brazen men from the Sea’, was found by the fifth- 
century Egyptian fathers of a Coptic Monophysite Church in an ecclesi- 
astical alliance with Syriac fellow Monophysites in the Asiatic dominions 
of the Roman Empire south-east of the Amanus Range, 

This fraternization between a submerged Syriac and a submerged 
Egyptiac Society on the religious basis of a common Monophysitism 
‘confronted a moribund Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ with a mass-opposition in 
its Oriental dominions which it failed either to repress or to appease; 
and the sixth-century Syrian champion of Monophysitism, Ya'qüb bar 
‘Addai, had virtually undone the Hellenizing work of Alexander the 
Great and his Macedonian and Roman successors before the seventh- 
century Muslim Arab barbarian invaders gave the Roman imperial 

ime in Syria and Egypt its coup de grdce. In thus shaking itself free 
at last from a long endured Hellenic yoke the Egyptiac Society was not, 
however, recovering its ancient cultural independence; it was escaping 
from a superficial Helleniation at the price of allowing itself to be 
absorbed into the body social of a Syriac Civilization that was no less 
alien to it than the Hellenic; and the Egyptiac World did not elude its 
fate by eschewing the reception of the latter-day Syriac versions of an 

* See VL viso, and p. 408, above, and p. $86, below, 
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Aramaic language and alphabet that had been the Syriac Society's instru- 
ments for picking Babylonie locks. The Eayptians used peri living 

language as their literary vehicle for a Monophysite Christian 
liturgy and theology, and they took the Greek and not the Syriac Alpha- 
bet as the basis for the new script that they invented to convey their new 
Coptic ecclesiastical language; but the Syriac Civilization needed no 
linguistic key to open the door into an Egyptiac World which was now 
associated with the Syriac Society by the intimate fellowship of sharing 
‘common Monophysite faith that was menaced by a common "Melehit 
Hellenic adversary. The Egyptiac Society had already merged its long 
jealously preserved identity in the Syriac body social before the Roman 
régime in Egypt was liquidated by the Arabs; and this captivation of 
Egypt by the Syriac culture which the Monophysite movement had 
brought about was already complete before a majority of the people of 
underwent a further religious conversion from Monophysite 
Christianity to Islam and exchanged their ancestral Coptic mother 
tongue for Arabic." 

Jn the competition between the Syriac and Hellenic societies for the 
assimilation of the debris of a ruined Hittite Society astride the Taurus, 
a partition of the prize was dictated by Geography. An Achaemenian 
fiat could not avail to give the Aramaic language any effective currency in 
the former domain of the Lydian Empire in Western Anatolia, which 
was within point-blank range of the radiation of the Hellenic culture 
from its Aegean focus; and even in Cappadocia, where a convergent 
Hellenic radiation from Sinope and Ephesus was countered by the 
proximity of an Aramaic-speaking Syria and Mesopotamia and by the 
introduction, under the régime, of an Iranian feudal 
aristocracy and a Zoroastrian clergy, the final victory of Hellenism was 
demonstrated, as we have seen, by the Hellenism of the fourth-century 
Cappadocian Fathers of the Orthodox Church. South of Taurus on the 
other hand—or at any rate east of Amanus, in Northern Syria—the 
absorption of the local Hittite communities into a Syriac body social was 
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merely delayed, without being permanently averted, when in the post- 
Alexandrine Age tisregionwaslotensively planted with Greek colonistaby 
Antigonus Monophthalmus and Seleucus Nicator and Nicator's Seleucid 
successors, The mass-secession of the rural population of Syria from a 
Helenising Catholic Christianity to an anti Helleic Monophysitism in 
the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian Era made manifest the 

ing truth that an Antioch which had been founded as a base for 
Hellenic military and political power and as a transmitting station for 
the Hellenic culture was stil, in the ninth century of her brilliant life, 
a closely invested Hellenic enclave in the midst of a beleaguering Syriac 
country-side whose passive siege of the intrusive alien imperial city had 
been invisibly maintained below the surface of a dispensation in which 
Hellenism had fancied itself to be dominant, 

"The vastness of these pacific conquests which were achieved by the 
Syriac culture during an age of Hellenic ascendancy between the over- 
throw of the Achaemenian Empire and the establishment of the Arab 
Caliphate stands out in striking contrast to the frustration of contem- 
porary Syriac attempts to evict an Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ by force of arms. 
"The Romans’ crushing defeat of a Maccabaean and Zealot Jewish 
advance-guard's forlorn hope west of Euphrates is less impressive than 
their equal success in preventing an Arsacid and Sasanid Iranian main 
body of the militant Syriac opponents of Hellenism from making any 
permanent reconquests west of Iran and ‘Iriq.* Khusrū Parwiz’s Persian 
cavalry who forced their way as far west as Calchedon in Asia and 
Tripoli in Africa during the last and most devastating of the Romano- 
Persian wars (gerebatur A; 603-28) made no more lasting gains of 
territory than Pacorue’s Parthian cavalry who had ranged over Syria in 
51-50 and again in 40-38 B.C. A militancy which was thus so ineffective 
‘on its own plane did, however, make history on the religious plane by 
perversely distracting two higher religions from their oecumenical mis- 
sion of bringing human souls into a closer communion with God in 
order to enlist these churches as combatants in the trivial mundane 
military enterprise of liberating a subjugated Syriac Society's domain 
from the incubus of an interloping Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ ™—as the 
Nestorian and Monophysite forms of Christianity were subsequently 
diverted from the service of Christianity’s authentic spiritual purpose 
to therole of being used as weapons by the Syriac Civilization in a mortal 
combat with Hellenism in an ecclesiastical arena. 

In a twentieth-century Westernizing World a Jewish and a Zoro- 
again Church whose origins could be traced back to the experiences of 
the internal proletariat of a disintegrating Babylonic Civilization* were 
still in existence side by side with four younger religions of the same 
species—Christianity, Islam, the Mahāyāna, and Hinduism—which had 
been brought to birth by similar experiences in the history ofa disintegra- 
ting Hellenic Society. All six religions were still on the map, and all 


six had once made their epiphany in the World during the decline and 
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fall of one of the civilizations of the second generation? In the course 
of their subsequent histories, however, the post-Hellenic and the post- 
Babylonic group of higher religions had travelled along such widely 
divergent lines that, if the record of their origins had been lost, their 
specific affinity with one another might have been difficult to recognize, 

'hile the four post-Hellenic religions had duly continued to fulfil their 

omise of preaching a gospel to all Mankind, Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism had found compensation for their mundane failure to liberate 
a subjugated Syriac Society from an Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ in their 
spiritually still more devastating subsequent mundane success in con- 
verting themselves into a ‘social cement’ possessing the astonishing 
property of being able to hold together a fossilized community in 

liasporá.* 

This parochial mundane tak was as remote as any funtion could 
well be from the oecumenical otherworldly ion with wl Judaism. 
and Zorontr sini à 20 lese than their sister, higher religions, had 
originally cl d; and on this showing the two t-Babylonic 
Higher religions mnit be Jodged to have comlted the sn or eufered 
the calamity of throwing away or losing their high spiritual birthright. 
The parallel history of the Nestorian and Monophysite forms of 
Christianity, which likewise eventually converted themselves into a 
‘social cement’ for giving cohesion to fossilized communities in diasporá, 
indicates that the common aberration into which these two Syriacis- 
ing Christian churches and the two post-Babylonic higher religions fell 
was not the fore-ordained consequence of some original and intrinsic 
spiritual flaw in their doctrine, precept, and éthos, but was the penalty 
for their historic error of allowing themselves to be caught in political 
‘entanglements; for all the Christian churches did not go the Mono- 
physite and Nestorian way. When the Nestorian and Monophysite 
offshoots of Christianity took the fatal Jewish and Zoroastrian wrong 
turning, the main body of the Christian Church did not make the same 
mistake of allowing a mundane quarrel between Monophysites and 
‘Melchites’ to distract it irrevocably from the pursuit of its oecumenical 
otherworldly purpose. 


4 Encounters with the Rgyptiag Civilization inthe Age of “the 
few Empire? 

In a drama in which the Egyptiac Civilization was the protagonist, the 
opening gambit was the same as in the tragedy of the Babylonic Civiliza- 
tion, with the Egyptiac Society anticipating the Babylonic Society's 
role, and the Hyksos barbarian invaders of Syria and Egypt setting in 
motion a tragic train of events by giving the same provocation to 
Egyptiac marchmen in the Thebaid as the Aramaean barbarian in- 
vaders of Mesopotamia were to give to the Assyrian wardens of the 
northern marches of the Babylonic World. In both tragedies a hard- 
pressed civilization responded to the challenge of barbarian aggression 

1 The of divers species of the genus Human Society is set outin Table IV 


in VII. vi, facing p. 772. 
2 See pp. 274-5, above. 3 See xi, map 14. 
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by succumbing to a militarism that had originally been foreign to its 
nature; and in both, likewise, this militarism was eventually fatal to its 
addicts as well as to their victims, 

‘The temporary inundation of Egypt by the Hyksos in the seventeenth 
century B.c., like the tide of Aramaean aggression against Assyria in the 
eleventh and tenth centuries B.C., was a backwash from a cataclysm pro- 
duced by the dissolution of a neighbouring universal state. We 
served thatthe Aramaean assailants of Assyria were the extreme right wing 
of a host of Aramaean and Hebrew barbarians from the North Arabi 
Steppe whose main body had been drawn into a political vacuum in 
Syria arising from the collapse there of an Egyptian imperial régime in 
the fourteenth century 1.C. In a different context* we have also noticed 
thatthe Hyksos conquerors of Egypt were the Canaanite counterparts of 
a host of Aryan Eurasian Nomad barbarians who in the eighteenth or the. 
seventeenth had poured into the derelict Mesopotamian, 
‘Anatolian, and Syrian domains of a Sumeric universal state that had 
fallen into decrepitude immediately after its ephemeral restoration by 
Hammurabi (imperabat 1792-1750 or 1728-1686 8.c.) 3 The Aramacans" 
challenge to Assyria provoked, as we have seen, jan assault in 
the ninth and eighth centuries 8.c. upon a Syriac Civilization, affliated 
to the Minoan, which had arisen meanwhile in the former Syrian domain 
of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt which the Mesopotamian Aramaeans' 
kinsmen had invaded from the east. The Hyksos challenge to the 
‘Thebaid similarly provoked an Egyptian assault in the sixteenth and 
fifteenth centuries 8.c.* upon an abortive First Syriac Civilization which 
—but for the Hyksos’ transgression against the Egyptiac World and the 
Theban liberators” recanche—might have taken its place, side by side 
with the Hittite and the Babylonic Society, as one of the civilizations of 
the second generation which the disintegration of the Sumeric Civiliza- 
tion had brought to birth $ 

In following up their liberation of Egypt from the Hyksos by their 
conquest of their defeated Hyksos adversaries’ Syrian base of operations, 
the Theban militarists of the Eighteenth Pharaonic Dynasty not only 
reed a Syriac Civilization affiliated to the Sumeric from coming to 

irth; they also brought the Egyptiac World into contact with the two 
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t-Sumeric civilizations that did succeed in establishing themselves, 
Fine contact with a nascent Babylonie World did not evoke any appre 
iable reaction, since the Babylonic march-state, Assyria, had as much 
as she could do from the seventeenth to the fourteenth century B.C. in 
saving herself from being overwhelmed by a successor-state of the 
defunct Empire of Sumer and Akkad which had been established in 
‘Mesopotamia by the Aryan Eurasian Nomad barbarian Mitannians,¢ 
while the interior of the Babylonic World was lying torpid under the 
sluggish rule of the highlander barbarian Kassites. On the other hand, 
in impinging on a nascent Hittite Society that was taking shape in the 
Empire of Sumer and Alkad'e former East Anatolian donalo, the 
Theban builders of an Egyptian Empire in South-West Asia involved 
the Egyptiac Society in a hundred years’ war (gerebatur circa 1370- 
1278 B.C.) for supremacy in South-West Asia which, like the latter-day 
Romano-Persian contest for the same elusive prize, was as exhausting 
to both combatants as it was inconclusive in its political results, 
In this case, as in that, a barbarian onlooker was the tertius gaudens; 
and, when an avalanche of mass-migration set in motion by the death- 
nies of a moribund Minoan World descended upon the Hittite 
mpire and the Egyptian Empire in succession, the Hittites suffered at 
the Sea Peoples’ hands what was to be the Persians’ fate, and the 
tians what was to be the Romans’, at the hands of the Arabs. The 
ittite Power was annihilated, while the Egyptian Imperial Government 
just succeeded, by a supreme effort, in saving the homeland of the 
tiac Civilization in the Nile Valley at the price of abandoning the 
residue of its former dominions in Syria. 
1 Sethe Note on Chronology i vol = p torto er was in contact, rot 
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If this were the whole story of the encounters with the Egyptiac 
Civilization in the age of the New Empires it would have lide sig- 
nificance for the student of History; but in this instance a familiar 
of ion, revenge, and mutual exhaustion is redeemed by one flash of 
fevelation in a single soul, As far ae we know, Tkhnaton was the first of 
the sons of Man to apprehend the unity and universality of God;* and 
this Pisgah-sight unfolded itself to the eyes of the seer from the eminence 
of an imperial throne which, under its oecumenical dominion, had 
brought ti tiac World into association with an alien civilization in 
Syria* and with a primitive culture in the Upper Nile Valley. 

"The lands of Syria and Nubia and the land of Egypt—Thou puttest 
every man in his place and Thou suppliest their needs. ... Thou art lord of 
them all, who wearieth himself on their behalf; the lord of every land, 
pe rici from them. -.. All far-off peoples—T hou makest that whereon. 

jey live.” 

If the philosopher Ikhnaton had not also been the Emperor Amenhotep 
IV, he might never have beheld a vision which an ecumenical autocrat's 
fo two Achaean subjects who were then holding Millawanda on their sovereig's behalf. 
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political vantage-point could bring within his ken, even though his 
political authority might be impotent to impose upon the rank-and-file 
of his subjects the chillingly intellectual and at the same time disturb- 
ingly revolutionary theology and liturgy in which the imperial recluse 
sought to communicate his personal religious experience to an intimate 
circle of courtier-initiates.* 


5. Tares and Wheat 

Our survey of encounters between contemporaries has made us 
aware that the only fruitful results of these encounters are the works of 
peace, and most mournfully aware that these creatively peaceful inter- 
Changes of ideas and ideals are rare indeed by comparison with the 
frequency of the stultifying and disastrous conflicts that are apt to arise 
when two or more diverse cultures come into contact with one another. 

If we scan once more the panorama of encounters between civilizations 
of the second generation, we shall observe in the intercourse between 
the Indic and the Sinic civilization one instance of a peaceful interchange 
which seems as fruitful as at first sight it seems free from the blight of 
violence. The Mahiyina was transmitted to the Sinic from the Indic 
‘World without the two societies ever falling into war with one another, 
and the peacefulness of the intercourse that produced this historic effect 
was advertised in the traffic of Buddhist missionaries en route from 
India to China, and Buddhist pilgrims en route from China to India, 
which found its way to and fro by both the sea-route via the Straits of 
Malacca and the land-route via the Tarim Basin from the fourth to the 
seventh century of the Christian Era. 

During this age of peaceful religious intercourse the only incident 
remotely resembling a passage of arms between a Chinese and an Indian 
Great Power was one highly creditable act of intervention on the 
Chinese side in Indian circumstances that forced Chinese hands. On the 
morrow of the death of an Hellenic Justinian’s Indic counterpart Harsha 
(ir AD. 606-47)? at the close of the last phase of the disintegra- 
tion of the Indic Society, an envoy from the T'ang Emperor T'ai Tsung 
who happened at that moment to be on his way to the dead Indic 
emperor's court retorted to an Indian usurper's murderous attack upon 
mission by evacuating his people from Hindustan to Tibet, enlisting 
ibetan and Nepalese reinforcements, and re-entering India manu 
militari without yielding to the temptation to which this Chinese warrior- 
statesman’s Bactrian Greek predecessor Demetrius had succumbed in 
the second century c. Instead of taking advantage of the anarchy into 
which India had fallen after the disappearance from the scene of the last 
upholder of a crumbling Indic universal state, the enterprising repre- 
sentative of the T'ang Power in the seventh century of the Christian Era 
exhibited a political disinterestedness that was as remarkable as his 
military efficiency. After occupying the last Indic emperor's derelict 
diet ayy A oni e ofina pon ais found ia Mon, 
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dominions in a lightning campaign, capturing the usurper, and restori 
rder, the ambassador was content to evacuate Indi forthe secon 
time, and this time under no compulsion, with his trouble-making 
prisoner in his train as the only trophy of a beneficent military triumph. 

‘This politico-military episode in the history of the relations between a 
Far Eastern and an Indic Power is on the same high moral level as the 
contemporary religious activities of Chinese pilgrims and Indian mis- 
sionaries; yet our idyllic picture of a pacific encounter between two 
civilizations resulting in the transmission of the Mahiyina to the Far 
East is incomplete and to that extent misleading; for the opening up of 
the overland route between India and China via the Tarim Basin— 
hich was in se earlier than the maritime route and, later the seventh 
century, was also always the more frequent two—was 
ther wi mot of the adi and Sine sodeicr themacier, but of the 
Bactrian Greek pioneers of an intrusive Hellenic Society and these 
Greeks’ Kushan barbarian successors; and the establishment of an over- 
land line of communications between the Indic and the Sinic World by 
B: Greek and Kushan hands was an incidental result of military 
aggression on the Bactrian Greeks’ part against the Mauryan Empire at 
ament when it wad impotent to defend itself, and on the Kuihane* 
part against the Han Empire's domain in the Tarim Basin in a militarily 
opportune hour after the Prior Han Dynasty had lost their grip and 
Before the Posterior Han had mustered the strength to vindicate their 
title to their predecessors’ lost dominion. 

Tf we are in search of an instance of a spiritually fruitful encounter 
between contemporaries in which there is no evidence at all of any con- 
comitant military conflict, we shall have to look farther back into the 

ast than the age of the civilizations of the second generation to a time 
Before the Egyptiac Civilization had been galvanize: the shock of the 
Hyksos invasion into an unnatural prolongation of an already completed 
term of life? In the preceding age, from the turn of the twenty-second 
and twenty-first centuries to the turn of the eighteenth and seventeenth. 
centuries B.C., an Egyptiac universal state in the shape of ‘the Middle 
Empire’ and a Sumeric universal state in the shape of the Empire of 
‘Sumer and Akkad had been living side by side with one another,? and 
alternating in the exercise of an hegemony over the Syrian land-bridge 
between their homelands, without, so far as is known, ever falling into 
a clash of arms. This apparently peaceful contact between the Egyptiac 
and Sumeric societies during their last rally before their final dissolu- 

1 See Smith, V. A.: The Early Hit ia ford 198 lon 
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tion was, however, apparently also sterile; and we have to look still 
farther back than this to find a transaction between these two civiliza- 
tions of the first generation that was not merely untarnished by violence 

itual effects comparable to the transmission 
of the Mahäyäna from India to the Far East. 

In the investigation of so early a chapter in the histories of civiliza- 
tions the knowledge gradually accumulated by the of Modern 
Western archaeological discovery still left the twentieth-century histor- 
ian groping in an historical twilight in which all outlines remained un- 
certain and all movements elusive; yet, subject to this caution, we may 
recall here our tentative finding! that the worship of Isis and Osiris, 
hich, came to play so vial a part in Egypte spiritual life after the 

iac Society's breakdown, was not the original expression of an 
indigenous spiritual experience but was a gift from a disintegrating 
Sumeric World? where the heart-rending yet heart-consoling figures oí 
the Sorrowing Wife or Mother and her Suffering Husband or Son had 
made their earliest epiphany under the names Ishtar and Tammuz. If it 
be indeed true that a worship which was the harbinger of all other higher 
religions was transmitted from the society in which it had first arisen to 
the children of a contemporary civilization without the sinister strife and 
bloodshed by which so many of the subsequent encounters between 
‘contemporaries were to be marred, we may have caught here one glimpse 
of a bow in the cloud that lowers over the histories of those contacts 
between civilizations in which the parties to the encounter have met one 
another in the flesh, 


social disintegration ite epiphany in the Sumeni World, and a [orari its radiation 
{rom the Sumerie World [ato the 
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C. THE DRAMA OF ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN 
CONTEMPORARIES (STRUCTURE, 
CHARACTERS, AND PLOT) 


(@® CONCATENATIONS OF ENCOUNTERS 


“Ti essing meyer of cocountee between contemporaries bas 
made it apparent that these are dramas in which the number of the 
dramatis personae is apt to be greater than the minimum cast of two 
figures. Encounters téte-à-téte, like the spiritual commerce between the 
Sumeric and the Egyptiac Civilization which may have carried the rudi- 
ments of a higher religion from the banks of the Euphrates to the banks 
of the Nile, seem to be less frequent than encounters between three 
parties, such as the triangular contests for command of the Mediter- 
Tanean Basin between the Phoenicians, Etruscans, and Hellenes of a pre- 
Alexandrine Age? and between the Medieval Westerners, the Eastern 
Orthodox Christians, and the Monophysite Christian and Muslim repre- 
sentatives of a Syriac Society in a belated last chapter of its history? 

A not less frequent and perhaps more characteristic type of encounter 
is a contest between a protagonist and a deuteragonist for physical and 
spiritual dominion over weaker competitors. The second of the two 
triangular contests for the military, political, and commercial control of 
the Mediterranean Basin turned into a competition between the Franks 
and the ‘Osmanlis for the subjugation and conversion of Eastern Ortho- 
dox Christians whose failure to hold their own against their two potently 
aj sive neighbours had left them no freedom except to make an un- 
palatable choice between these two alternative alien ways of life;* but 
usually the destiny of more than one wilting society seems to be at stake 
in such struggles for possession of souls. The Syriac Society wrestled 
with the post-Alexandrine Hellenic Society for the conversion of the 
Babylonic and Egyptiac societies as well as for the conversion of the 
fossilized remnants ofa Hittite Society that Jay directly in the fairway 
between the homelands of the two and, in a latter-day world that 
had been unified on the techñological and economic plane on a literally 
Gecumenical scale by the Modern Western feat of mastering the Ocean, 
the Russian offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Society had armed itself 
with the weapons of a Modern Western technique in order to challenge 
the Western Society's influence over all the other living civilizations and 
primitive societies, 

‘We may now go on to observe that these dramatic encounters between 
contemporaries are complex not merely in the point of being apt to 
bring a considerable number of characters on to the stage but also in the 
further point of being implicated with one another like the successive 
tragedies in an Attic trilogy. The discovery that encounters between 
contemporaries may present themselves, not singly, but in concatena- 

1 See pp. 4sa-3, above. 2 Se pp. 416-3, shove 

35552, above. 
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character; and this insight led him to the discovery that such encounters 
between contemporaries are apt to occur, not in isolation, but in series, 
and that these series are not fortuitous, but are the product of psycho- 
logical ‘chain-reactions’ which a pe Moan festern student of 
History might compare with the physical ‘chain-reactions’ artificially 
produced by the inauspicious ingenuity of latter-day Western men 
Of science. 

In the spiritual field of encounters between human beings which was 
the pre-Alexandrine Hellenic historian's concern, Herodotus worked 
out a psychological formula to explain how one encounter could thus 
give rise to another.‘ In a situation in which two or more societies have 
come into contact with one another, one party takes an initiative which, 
from another party's standpoint, is an act of aggression. This challenge 
confronts the assaulted party with a choice between acquiescing and re- 
acting, and, if he acquiesces, or again if he reacts merely to the extent 
required in order to re-establish the equilibrium which his neighbour's 
wanton act of aggression has upset, this failure to hold his own or, in the 
alternative denouement, this successful act of fence will bring to 
a close not only this particular drama but, with it, the whole of the 
action which his adversary's original act of aggression has started. A 
concatenation of encounters in which one tragedy generates another 
arises when the original victim of aggression is not content simply to 
redress a balance which the original aggressor has disturbed, but pro- 
ceeds to pass over into a counter-offensive in which he despoils his dis- 
comfited adversary of the ugly role of aggressor in order to clothe himself 
in his turn in this deadly shirt of Nessus. 

This demonic impulse to put oneself in the wrong is one of the fatal 
fruits of Original Sin in Human Nature; 


For Old Sin loves, when comes the hour again, 
‘To bring forth New. 


‘The ‘new sin’ of indulging in a retaliation ortionate to the provo- 
cation for it ia at least a grievous an act of hybris, and as infallible a 
means of incurring the penalty that hybris invariably brings in its train, 
as the ld ein of unprovoked aggression, by which it has been brought 
forth; and the penalty is the starting of a chain-reaction which, once set 
in motion, is inordinately dificult to arrest. 

H Nasty: Aganznson, 965-6, Gilbert Murray's translation, quoted in IV. iv- 
E 
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We may profit by Herodotus's discovery of concatenations of en- 
counters and accept the psychological formula in which he finds the ex- 


planation of this historical phenomenon’ without having to accept, as 
integral parts of it, ether his personal reconstruction of the particular 
series of encounters leading up to the Helleno-Achaemenian War of 
499-449 B.C. or his depiction of the chain-reaction of hybris in the naive 


recipient is 
in the br 


Hellenes and the Phoenicians, In fact, we shall see these two conficts as successive 
phases in the course of a single encounter; and we shall therefore reject Herodotus 
Insertion of two intervening links at this point in the chain. According to Herodotus 
the encounter between the ‘and the Phoenicians was followed by one between 
the Hellenes and the Colchians and another between the Hellenes and the Trojans 
before the Persians took up the cudgels in an imaginary feud between an Hellenic 

“Bua We may agree with that the establishment 


legend of ‘the Trojan War ‘of any authentic historical event, it preserves 
she memory of a Vilkerwanderung inthe Aegean ares which bad accompanied the die 
Solution of a Minoan Societ ise of an Hellenic and a Syriac Socie 


Sutof the wreckage o rid. The competition between the Hellen 
Society and the Phoenician representatives of the ster Syriac Civikzation did not begin 
ila Teast four hundred years after the post-Minoan Velkerwunderung had come W a 


“The Modern Western archaeologists" feat of disinterring a Minoan Civilization of 
which the Hellenes had been almost oblivious gave a trenteth-centary Western hiss 
Trin an overwmningadvaniage over Herodotus when it war & quentin of tng 19 
Feconstruct the history of the late second millennium, and the eariy ast millennium 2.0, 
Bur Herodotus errors in his reconstruction of links in a concatenation of encounters 
which he could reconstruct only by guesswork in the absence of records did not, of 
Course, impugn his presentation ef etcumenical history a «concatenation of encounters 
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imagery of the manners and customs of the Heroic Age! or his presenta- 
tion of is chronic confit asa feud between us ad. "uroge rand, 
if we do find ourselves convinced that the Herodotean analysis of the 

chological causation of concatenations is valid, we can apply the 
ula on our own account to the encounter between the Achaemenian 
Empire and the Continental European Hellenes and see how far it may 
carry us from this point of departure in establishing associations between 
encounters which, in our foregoing survey, we have provisionally studied 
separately, as so many self-contained dramas, and not as inter-related 
episodes strung together on one continuous thread. 

In our own reconstruction of the concatenation in which the Helleno- 
Achaemenian War of 499-449 B.C. is one of the links, we may follow 
Herodotus to the extent of finding the starting-point of the action in a 
contest between the Phoenicians and the Hellenes for the command of 
the Mediterranean Basin; but, on our own previous interpretation of 
this encounter, we shall find the ‘beginning of evils’? in the Hellenes’ 
aggressive attempt, in and after the last quarter of the seventh century 
B.C., to add to their own lion’s share of the spoils of a new world by 
making provocative encroachments on the Phoenicians’ preserves in 
Andalusia, Western Sicily, and Tripolitania, The reaction which this act 
of Hellenic aggression evoked on the Phoenicians’ part resulted, as 
we have seen, after a hundred years of strife, in the restoration of 
equilibrium through the establishment of a Carthaginian and an Achae- 
menian Empire each commanding a collective power to keep the 
ordinated aggression of the mutually independent Hellenic communities. 
of the day within bounds on both the western and the eastern front of 
the Mediterranean arena.‘ The fatal act of counter-hybris which upset a 
re-established balance and thereby set the stage for the performance of 
a further tragedy was Darius's decision to seek a solution for the problem 
of the Achaemenian Empire's awkward north-west frontier by setting 
Minden Gout ratem of act which fo d ert etbneve eni anini 


threw into relief the brilliance of an intuition which could divine one of the major 
rhythms of History from such imperfect evidence as the information at Herodotus 


command. 
E TEE ot til be comes, in Book I chapter 6, to record the subjugation of the Con 

pental Asiatic Hellenes inpol Lydia in the aiana century a that Herodotus 
wise Helenes Cres Kee Lai i ene ag a flde 
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out to compel the still independent part of the Hellenic World to submit 
to an Achiemenian domination." he sensational defeat of this act of 
counter-hybris did not prevent it from making history; for its failure to 
attain its own objective was only the first instalment of the penalty that 
it drew down upon the heads of its perpetrators. The ultimate nemesis of 
Darius’s aberration was Philip of Macedon’s decision to turn the tables 
by conquering the Achaemenian Empire; and Alexander the Great, who 
was as sensationally successful as Xerxes had been sensationally un- 
successful in executing his father’s political testament, opened the first 
act in a new drama which forged the second link in this tragic concatena- 
tion. 

"The destruction of the Achaemenian Empire in the fourth century 
3.c, by Alexander and of the Carthaginian Empire in the third century 
by Rome gave the Hellenic Society a dominion over its neighbours 
which far exceeded the most ambitious dreams of sixth-century Hellenic 
adventurers who had sailed as traders to Tartessus or served as mercen- 
aries at Pelusium or Babylon. In the post-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic 
history the Hellenes were masters not only of the Libyphoenician and 
Etruscan colonial domains of the Syriac and fossil Hittite societies in the 
Western. Mediterranean but of these two societies’ homelands in the 
Levant and of the Egyptiac, Babylonic, and Indic worlds into the bar- 
gain. This portentous career of post-Alexandrine Hellenic aggression 
duly evoked a reaction on its Oriental victims’ part; and the eventual 
success of this reaction tardily restored a long-upset equilibrium when, 
a thousand years after Alexander's passage of the Dardanelles, the u 
doing of his work was at last completed by the Primitive Muslim Aral 
feat of liberating, in lightning campaigns of an all but Alexandrine s 
ness, all ci-devant Syriac territories, from Syria to the Iberian Peninsula 
inclusive, that at the opening of the seventh century of the Christian Era 
had still been under the rule of the Roman Empire and its Visigothic 
successor-state, 

The re-establishment of a Syriac universal state in the shape of an 
Arab Caliphate which embraced under its single sovereignty the former 
domains of both the Carthaginian and the Achaemenian Empire prom- 
ised in the second decade of the eighth century of the Christian 
terminate a concatenation of encounters, at a stage at which not more than 
two links in the melancholy chain had yet been forged, by reproducing 
the stabilization that had been momentarily achieved in the last quarter 
of the sixth century 2.c. through the rise of the Carthaginian and Achae- 
menian Powers. Indeed, the prospects of stability were decidedly more 
promising this time than they had been on the earlier occasion, since the 
Caliphate was stronger in its unity than the Achaemenian and Cartha- 
ginian empires had been in their mutual independence, while the two 
nascent Hellenistic civilizations of Western and Eastern Orthodox 
Christendom were less capable of challenging the alien oecumenical 
Power that had set bounds to their domains than the Hellenic Cis 
tion had been in the vigour of its sixth-century adolescence. This second. 
chance of bringing the momentum of strife to a halt by jettisoning the 

? See pp. 439-5, above. ? See Li 76-77. 
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burden of Aarmaé from which this momentum derived its impetus was, 
however, once again thrown away by wanton acts of counter-hybris. 

Like their Persian predecessors, the Arab avengers of a Syriac 
Society that had been the victim of Hellenic aggression were not content 
with their historically legitimate achievement of at last completing the 
eviction of an aggressor from alien territories on which he had trespassed. 
by force of arms. They proceeded to repeat Dacius's error of passing 
over into a counter-offensive without having the excuse of finding 
themselves saddled with an untenable frontier that must be moved for- 
ward if it was not to be set back. The pressure of physical geography 
that impelled Darius and Xerxes to seck a natural frontier by embracing 
European as well as Asiatic Greece in their dominions did not constrain 
the Arabs to pass the natural frontier of the Taurus in order to lay siege 
to Constantinople in A.D. 673-7 and again in A.D. 717 or the natural 
frontier of the Pyrenees in order to invade Gaul in A.D. 732 or the natural 
frontier of the western basin of the Mediterranean Sea in order to 
conquer Crete and Sicily and overrun Apulia and seize bridgeheads 
along the Mediterranean coast of Western Christendom between the 
mouth of the Rhéne and the mouth of the Garigliano in the ninth 
century of the Christian Era These wanton acts of Muslim aggression 
against Eastern Orthodox and Western Christendom in the eighth and 
ninth centuries incurred their nemesis in the shape of East Roman and 
Frankish acts of retaliation in the tenth and eleventh centuries; and, 
though the East Roman counter-offensive broke off as a consequence 
of the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, the Western 
Crusades went to lengths at which they forged a third link in an Hero- 
dotean concatenation of tragic encounters 

This explosive expansion of a Medieval Western Christendom 
whose latent energies had been fired by the spark of Muslim aggression 
in the eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian Era evoked the reac- 
tion that was to be expected on the part of its victims. The cumulative 
efforts of Zengi, Nür-ad-Din, Saladin, and the Ayyubids' Mamlük. 
successors evicted the Frankish intruders from Syria, and the “Osm; 
‘completed the Greek Orthodox Christians’ unfinished work of evicting 
them from Romania as well. When the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed IT the 
Conqueror (imperabat A.D. 1451-81) had accomplished his life-work, a 
thrice-upset equilibrium had been restored for the third time in this 
concatenation of historical tragedies, and a third chance of breaking the 
chain had presented itself; but, this time once again, the opportunity 
‘was lost through a wanton act of counter-hybris. 

While the Ottoman conqueror of Constantinople had been content to 
bring together within the political framework of an Ottoman universal 
state the disiecta membra of the main body of Orthodox Christendom, 


1 The Indie conception of Karma has been touched upon in V. v. 432-3. 


2 See pp. 248-9, above. 
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his successors Selim the Grim and Suleymán the cent recklessly 
‘overstepped the limits within which their wiser predecessor had found 
a fruitful field for constructive statesmanship. They annexed the domain 
of the Arabic Muslim Civilization from Syria to the Yaman and from 
“Trdg to Algeria inclusive; and they opened an attack upon the homeland 
of Western Christendom on both a Danubian and a Western Mediter- 
ranean front, This Ottoman Muslim aggression against Western Christ- 
endom at the opening of the modern chapter of its history had the same 
explosively stimulating effect as the Arab Muslim aggression against the 
same Western Christian Society at the opening of the medieval chapter 
of its history and the Achaemenian aggression against European Greece 
in the fifth century ».c. The Ottoman sieges of Vienna in A.D. 1529 and 
A.D. 1682-3 ended in the same sensational failure as the Arab sieges of 
Constantinople in A.D. 673-7 and A.D. 717 and as the Persian descents 
upon European Greece in 490 and 480 p.c. But the envelopment of 
Western Christendom by the horns of the Ottoman crescent nevertheless 
came near enough to success to do the Westerners the invaluable un- 
intended service of compelling them to cut losses which they had already 
incurred through the failure of the Crusades and to divert their energies 
from continuing to fight a lost battle for command of a Mediterranean 
cul-de-sac to embarking on a conquest of the Ocean which was to give 
them the dominion over the whole face of the planet, 

‘The queen world. ion of the Modern Western Civili- 


zation forged a fourth link in the Herodotean concatenation of en- 
counters; but at the time of writing it was impossible to foretell whether 
this self-extending chain of tragedies was to be terminated as a tetralogy, 
with a modern satyr play for its finale, or whether it was to be prolonged 
beyond a fourth episode; for at the time of writing the fourth link in the 
chain was still in process of being heated in the furnace and hammered 
out on the anvil of the malign artificer Hephaestus. On the analogy of 
the three preceding dramas in the series it was no doubt to be expected 
that the unprecedentedly far-ranging and violent explosion of the 
Modern West, which had opened the current play, would evoke a re- 
action of comparable range and force; and mid-way through the twen- 
eth century of the Christian Era a would-be reader of the signs of the 
times might be tempted to cast Russia for the part of organizer of the 
resistance movement against an arch-aggressor which had been played 
in previous episodes by the ‘Osmanlis and Umayyads and Achaemenidae, 
A twentieth-century historian, on the other hand, would be less inclined 
to hazard such conjectures about the future than to be grateful that the 
accident of his own date of birth should have enabled him to observe, as 
matters of accomplished fact, three links in the Herodotean concatena- 
tion which had been added fo the chain between Herodotus day and 
is own. 

_ Now that we have followed up the Herodotean concatenation, link by 
link, from the three-cornered contest between the Phoenicians, Etrus- 
cans, and pre-Alexandrine Hellenes for the command of the Mediter- 
ranean Basin down to the high-powered impact of the Modern West on 
all other living societies on the face of the planet, this guiding thread 
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will enable us to discern at least one other chain-reaction of the same 
kind which was originally set in motion by a backwash from one of the 
waves of barbarian invasion that flooded over the derelict domain of a 
moribund Sumeric Civilization in the eighteenth or the seventeenth 
century B.c, 

In other contents we have already noticed that the Aryan Nomad bar- 
barian invaders who broke out of the Eurasian Steppe and over the 
Iranian Plateau into the Mesopotamian and Syrian provinces of ‘the 
Empire of the Four Quarters’ in the course of a post-Sumeric Völker- 
wanderung had Semitic-speaking contemporaries and counterparts in 
Palestine who engulfed the Delta province of ‘the Middle Empire’ of 
Egypt? The deceptive facility with which the Hyksos established their 
dominion over the Egyptiac in this initial act of aggression 
no inkling of the demonic violence of the Egyptiac reaction with which 
they were to be expelled, a hundred years or so later, from the Nile 
Valley and to be pursued subsequently into Syria and Mesopotamia by 
Theban wardens of the Egyptiac World's southern marches whose latent. 
militarism had been aroused by the Asian barbarians’ impact. But the 
drama which had opened with the Hyksos’ unprovoked assault on the 
Egyptiac Society, and had found its denouement in this effective Egyptiac 
counter-stroke and in the consequent encounters between an Egyptiac. 
Society that had thus been galvanized into new life and the Hittite and 
Babylonic successors of the Sumeric Society, might have been expected 
thereafter to peter out, without having sown fresh dragon-tooth seeds of 
karma, when ‘the New Empire! of Egypt fell into decay and was overrun 
in its turn by barbarian invaders. At this juncture, however, History re- 

ted itself; for the Aramaic invaders of a dissolving Egyptiac New 
Ernpire’s domain in Syria swept on into Mesopotamia and surged up 
against Assyria, as the previous Hyksos invaders of a dissolving Egyptiac 
Middle Empire's Asian domain had swept on into the Nile Valley 
and surged up against the Thebaid; and this recurrence of an untoward 
‘constellation of historical circumstances generated a concatenation of 
encounters by begetting a second tragedy in which the motif of the 
preceding drama reproduced itself on a larger scale and with greater 
violence. 

"The backwash from a barbarian flood that had been engulfing the 
domain of a neighbouring society infuriated the Assyrian wardens of the 
Babylonie World's northern marches as it had infuriated the Theban 
"ardens of the southern marches of the Egyptiac World;? and on this 
‘occasion, as on that, the sins of barbarian aggressors who had aroused so 
formidable a latent force were not visited solely on the heads of these 
aggressors’ children; for the Assyrian militarists who bad been goadedinto 
counter: ion by a provocative challenge from outlying Aramaean 
members of a nascent Syriac Society fell upon all their neighbours in- 
discriminately, without sparing either the unoffending members of the 
Syriac Society west of the Euphrates or the surviving fragments of 
an already shattered Hittite Society astride the ‘Taurus or even their 

1 See Li 105; p. 448, abore, and the Note on Chronology in vol. x, pp. 197-208. 
2 See Its ik 13-8, and pp. 429-40, above- 
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‘own kinsmen in the interior of a Babylonic World of which the Assyrian 
marchmen themselves were members and which it was their historic 
mission not to attack but to defend. 

It will be seen that this ‘Hyksos-Aramaean’ or ‘Theban-Assyrian’ 
concatenation of two encounters overlapped in the Time-dimension 
with the Herodotean concatenation whose fourth link was still in 
process of being forged in the twentieth century of the Christian Era; 
and, though the two chains cannot be reduced to a single series, they 
also cannot be wholly disentangled from one another. 

Tn the first of the four successive tragedies in the Herodotean tetralogy 
the outcome of a drama that had the Western Mediterranean Basin for 
its theatre was influenced, as we have noticed, by the course of a con- 
temporary drama, performed in the South-West Asian ‘Fertile Crescent’, 
yrhich was the second of the two tragedies in the Theban- Assyrian series 
The furor Assyriacus first undesigne icappe 'hoenicians 
and ieri n their maritime. gener Pith the Hellenes by 
harrying their continental homelands in the Levant, and then likewise 
undesignedly helped them to retrieve their position in the Mediter- 
ranean vis-à-vis the Hellenes by preparing the ground in South-West 
Asia and Egypt for the rapid establishment of an Achaemenian Empire 
that was to give the Syrophoenicians a powerful backing. The Assyrians 
had made the Achaemenian Empire’s fortune, before the Achaemenidae 
had been heard of, by provoking the consolidation of a Median successor- 
state whose Assyrian spoils Cyrus the Achaemenid took over, and th 
had also facilitated the Achaeimenian empire-buildere subsequent task 
by breaking, for their benefit, the spirit of the peoples of South-West 
Asia and 

‘Thereafter, this Assyro-Persian second link in a Theban-Assyrian 
chain became inseparably intertwined with the Perso-Macedonian 
second link in the Herodotean chain; for the encounters with the Baby- 
lonic Civilization that had been forced upon its Hittite, Syriac, and 

iac neighbours by successive explosions of Assyrian militarism in 
the ninth, eighth, and seventh centuries B.c. had brought the Assyrians’ 
victims into intimate relations with one another as well as with the 
Babylonic World; and this fusion of divers cultures that had been a by- 
product of the furor Assyriacus was extended and intensified when the 
impact of Hellenic militarism in and after the generation of Alexander 
the Great brought the Indic and the Sinic Society into contact both 
with Hellenism and with the four societies that had already been broken 
up by an Assyrian hammer and thrown together into an Achaemenian 
melting-pot. In the post-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic and Oriental 
history the progressive penetration of the Babylonic, Hittite, and 
Egyptiac societies by the Syriac culture, which had been taking place 
first under Assyrian assault and battery and latterly under an Achae- 
menian aegis, vas overtaken and challenged by the ubiquitous radiation 
of the Hellenic culture in the train of Macedonian and Roman conquista- 
dores. For a thousand years, running from Alexander's passage of 
Dardanelles to the final liquidation of an Alexander's and a Scipi 

? On pp. qat and 424-6, shove, 
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work by the Primitive Muslim Arabs, the Syriac and Hellenic Civiliza- 
tions were competing for the conversion of Babylonic, Hittite, and 
Egyptiac souls;* and this competition, which was one of the major in- 
cidents in both Syriac and Hellenic history, is a common episode in 
which our two concatenations of encounters are inseparably implicated 
with one another. 

If Herodotus had happened to be born into the post-Alexandrine in- 
stead of the pre-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic history, his unrivalled 

ius for finding a clue to the tangled skein which is every oecumenical 
itorian’s raw material would assuredly have led him to take this post- 
Alexandrine Kulturkampf, in preference to a pre-Alexandrine military 
conflict between the Achaemenian Empire and the city-states of Euro- 
pean Greece, as the point of departure for his own reconstruction of a 
history of Mankind which presented itself to his eyes as a concatenation 
of encounters between the divers civilizations in which the Spirit of 
Man bad expressed itself. And indeed this brilliant Hellenic discoverer 
of the historical phenomenon of concatenations could have found no 
Better vantage-point if the chance that so capriciously allots the time 
and place of each individual's birth had condemned Herodotus to be 
born into a twentieth-century Western World; for, in the perspective of 
an observer posted in that society in that age, the story of the post- 
‘Alexandrine competition between the Syriae lure and Hellenism for. 
the conversion of souls still manifested itself to be the stem from which 
all living branches of human history had ramified. 

‘A Hellenism which in the fourth century 5.c. had launched out on a 
new carcer of expansion had not passed away till it had made an impact. 
on every other living civilization in the Old World; one response to the 
challenge of these impacts had been the epiphany of the higher religions; 
these higher religions had served as chrysalises from which all the old- 
world civilizations of the third generation had emerged; and one of these 
tertiary civilizations, in the modern chapter of its history, had brought 
all other living civilizations into contact with one another by spreading 
its own tentacles all round the globe. In fact, the histories of all the 
higher religions and all the civilizations except the Mayan and the 
Sumeric and the Indus Culture and the Shang Culture could have been 
housed by an imaginary twentieth-century Herodotus in the authentic 
Herodotus's capacious house of many mansions; and, in taking a con- 
catenation of encounters as the ground plan for his masterpiece of 
literary architecture, Herodotus was showing a penetrating insight into 
the structure of an oecumenical historian's subject-matter; for these 
‘encounters between societies that are one another's contemporaries are 
evidently extremely prehensile; they readily interlock; and the two 
intertwined concatenations that we have traced out have proved to em- 
brace, between them, the greater part of post-primitive human history 
down, not merely to the fifth century B.C., but to the twentieth century 
of the Christian. 


? See pp. aa above. 
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(II) ROLES, REACTIONS, AND DENOUEMENTS 
(à) AGENTS AND REAGENTS 


Our survey of encounters between civilizations that are one another's 
oraries, and of the concatenations in which these encounters are 
= "to interlock, has already brought to light a diversity inthe roles 
ed by the actors in these social dramas. In each play, and indeed in 
Each act of any one of them, there ie a party that precipitates the en- 
counter by taking the initiative and there is another party that reacts to 
this assault by endeavouring to shake off the ascendancy which the 
seizure of the initiative hi as placed in assailant's hands. 
tia no doubt conceivable that the original gents initiative may be so 
disconcerting, or his intrinsic strength, vigour, and efficiency so pre- 
dominant, that the assaulted party may be subjugated or even annihilated 
without ever having led in offering any resistance whatsoever, 
Within the five or six thousand years during which the species of human 
society known as civilizations had been in existence down to the time of 
writing, a number of primitive societies had suffered the fate of annihila- 


tion at the hands of representatives of this younger and more potent 
variety of their kind; but examples of this devi simple outcome of 
an encounter between contemporaries would have to find in 


instances in which both the parties were civilizations. Societies of this 
younger type were insured against a doom to which primitive societies 
Were prone to succumb by the relatively considerable size of their areas 
and populations; in which civilizations even of the lowest physical 
calibre far outstripped primitive societies of the largest order of physical 
magnitude. The normal fate of the bodies social of civilizations that had 
been prostrated by the impact of aggressive contemporaries had been, 
not extermination, but subjugation; and the historical evidence showed 

3 See 1. i 148-9, 2 See ibid. 

2 In the pont-Cohumbian history of the New World the comparative density oí the 
agricultural population in the domains of the Contrai America and Andean societies 
‘was po doubt ene of the reasons why these "Indians survived the fearful experience of 
edes was suited by the agricul colonie wis seamed seme the Aane 
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that it would be rash to assume, in any instance in which both parties 
were still alive, that the subjugation of one of them by the other was the 
end of the story, however desperate the subjugated party's initial dis- 
comfiture and discouragement. 

A striking example of a subjugation that had every appearance of being 
definitive was the prostration of the Mexic and Andean societies after 


the military overthrow of the Aztec and Inca Powers by the Castilian 
pioneers of one of the civilizations of the Old World. Ye 


fet the judge- 


tion which had been swallowed up by an 
Iranic Muslim Civilization in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era 
bad unexpectedly re-emerged in the nineteenth century, after a three- 
hundred-years-long living death in the belly of the whale, to reassert 
itself by taking an individual path of its own towards the goal of Westerni- 
zation. The Oriental societies that had lain inert for more than a hundred 

after their Achaemenian house of many mansions had suddenly 
Bea’ ‘brought tumbling about their ears by the blast of an apparently 
superhuman Alexander's thunderbolt, had lived on to give a counter- 
shock to their Hellenic conquerors by afterall to have been, not 
permanently paralysed, but merely temporarily stunned; and this trick, 
that was played on the Ptolemies by their Egyptiac subjects and on the 
Seleucidae by the Jews at and after the turn of the third and second 
centuries B.C., was likewise played on British rulers of India in the 
‘twentieth century of the Christian Era by Indian subjects whose nine- 
teenth-century acquiescence in a British Raj was proved by their twen- 
tieth-century reaction against the same British régime to have been no 
more than a temporary psychological effect of eighteenth-century 
political and social tribulations. On the evidence of three other 
cases it would have been more prudent in the Central American case to 
refrain from pre-judging the question whether the Mexican Revolution 
of A.D. 1910 would prove in the event to have inaugurated the last stage 
in the Westernization of a subjugated Central American Civilization or 
the ist stage in a reaction of the submerged society which no judge by 
the history of the Oriental reactions to the impact of a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenism—might be none the less vigorous and effective in the long 
run for having been so long delayed owing to the severity of the shock 
that had been administered four hundred years before by an alien 

ressor's sudden stunning blow. 

PER he truth would appear to be that Life, so long as even a spark of it 
survives, is irreconcilable with permanent passivity; and on this showing 
we may expect that there will always be more than one act in the drama 
of any encounter between societies in which both parties are civilizations, 


3 See IV. iv. 113714- 
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and in which the party that suffers assault will therefore ex hypothesi 
have been proof against the conclusive fate of annihilation. Even when 
the assaulted party's life has been reduced by the severity of its experi- 
ence to a state of ‘living death’, the original act of aggression by which 
the encounter has been precipitated will stimulate the victim to react in 
some way sooner or later, In terms that have become familiar in this 
Study, an encounter between civilizations that are one another's con- 
temporaries may be described as being one terrestrial manifestation of 
the cosmic action of Challenge-and-Response;? and the particular res- 
ponse which this particular challenge evokes will bring into play the 
dramatic motif of peripeteia or ‘the reversal of roles? since the reaction, 
however feeble it may be, will, as far as it goes, be an endeavour on the 
victim's part to wrest the initiative out of the assailant's hands. 

‘These terms ‘assailant’ and ‘victim’ are not very happily chosen; for, 
while they have the practical merit of conveying the diversity in the 
character of the roles in the drama of an encounter between contempor- 
aries, they import a connotation of violence, wickedness, and suffering 
which are not inherent in this dramatic situation, however few of the 
encounters known to History might in fact have been entirely gentle, 
innocent, and innocuous. However that may be, the ethically colourless 
terms ‘agent’ and ‘reagent’ seem preferable to the prejudicial terms 
‘assailant’ and ‘victim’ for designating two characters in our drama for 
which we need to find distinctive names in order to bring out the dis- 
tinction between the parts which these characters play. Now that we 
have identified the roles and have labelled the characters, we can go on 
to survey the principal alternative possible types of reaction and the 
principal alternative possible denouements in encounters of this kind. 


(0) ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE REACTIONS 


In surveying the alternative types of reaction it may be convenient to 
begin with those that are retorts in kind to the action by which they 
have been evoked, inen ee te ee Aa OE tn set eee Ro cee 
of the degree of their difference in character from the challenges to 
which they are responses. 

"The most conspicuous form of a retort in kind is a reply to force by 
force which is one of the commonest of the motifs that have presented 
themselves in our survey of historic encounters.? 

For example, the Hindu and Orthodox Christian victims of aggressive. 
Iranic Muslim militarism retorted by turning militant themselves and 
showing their teeth to their oppressors. This was the Sikhs' and the 
Marithis’ retort to the Mughals and the hajduks’ and the klephts’ 
retort* to the "Osmanlis. Even a moribund Syriac World and its nascent 
Arabic successor summoned up the military spirit to evict the Crusaders 
from all except their Andalusian and Sicilian conquests at the ex, of 
Dar-al-Islim; and the apparently unwarlike Greek Orthodox Christians. 
were stung by the outrage of the Fourth Crusade into embarking on the 

TRenige eu ence ones RIEN ME. 
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perilous adventure of a resistance movement which succeeded in recap- 
turing Constantinople from the Frankish usurpers within fifty-seven 
years of the date of their seizure of the Imperial City, and in evicting 
them from their last foothold in the Morea before the Moreot Greeks 
forfeited to the ‘Osmanlis the liberty that they had recovered from the 
Franks by the strength of their own right arms. 

In an encounter between the Hellenes and their Oriental contempor- 
aries, the Arsacidae, the Sasanidae, and the Primitive Muslim Arabs in 
turn successfully ventured to try conclusions with a Macedonian military 
machine that had won a reputation for invincibility by overthrowing the 
Achaemenian Empire and with a Roman military machine that had 
captured this reputation from the Macedonians by overthrowing Mace- 
don itselí. The Modern Western Powers retorted effectively to their long- 
victorious Ottoman assailants’ superiority in military technique by 
mastering the tricks of their adversaries’ trade; and Russian autocrats 
twice over made the same retort to technologically superior Modern 
Western militarists. A Muscovy that had all but succumbed to Polish 
aggression in the seventeenth century succeeded in foiling Swedish 
aggression in the eighteenth century and French aggression in the nine- 
teenth century thanks to Peter the Great’s effective adoption of the 
Modern Western military technique of the day; and a post-Petrine 
Russia that had collapsed in the World War of a D. 1914-18 under the 
impact of a German war-machine driven by the power of twentieth- 
century Western Industrialism succeeded in triumphantly repelling a 
second and more formidable German attack in the World War of A. 
1939-45 thanks to Stalin's effective industrializaion of the Soviet Union 
during an inter-war breathing-space. 

Between the date of the military collapse of Germany in A.D. 1945 and 
the moment in the autumn of A.D. 1949 when these lines were written, 
Russia was believed by Western observers to have made a third retort in 
kind to a third challenge from the Westin the same field of technological 
warfare by mastering the “know-how” of manufacturing an atomic bomb 
which had been discovered in the United States in time for use in A.D. 
1945 in dealing a ‘knock-out blow’ to Japan. The Japanese had com- 
mitted the folly of courting destruction by wantonly attacking the 
United States in a.D. 1941 because they bad grossly overestimated their 
own relative military strength; this inept miscalculation was the nemesis 
of deceptively facile Japanese victories over technologically backward 

ussian and Chinese opponents in the course of the preceding fifty yeare; 
and these victories had been rewards for the shrewdness of Japanese 
Elder Statesmen when they had met a challenge of Western military 
superiority in the third quarter of the nineteenth century by a response 
which had shot ahead of Peter the Great's and had anticipated Stalin 

Such illustrations of retorts in kind on the military plane are the tradi 
tional classic examples of this rather unimaginative type of response to 
{So challenge of pa encoder) Dat on cicems examination suoue of Che 
cases prove to be not quite the strict observances of the lex talionis that 
at first sight they might seem to be. 

The Modern Western Powers, for example, did not simply take the 
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Ottoman art of war as they found it; they proceeded to make notable 
improvements on it at the very time when the ‘Osmanlis themselves 
were losing their grip on an instrument that had been of their own in- 
vention. The ‘Osmanlis had achieved their previous victories over the 
Westerners and the Mamliks, and the Mamlüks their own previous 
victories over the Westerners and the Mongols, not just by pitting pug- 
nacity against pugnacity, but by bringing a creative faculty into action 
against opponents who had lapsed into resting on their oars. The Mam- 
lüks had worsted the Western cataphracts and the Eurasian horse- 
archers by creating a cavalry that was both heavy-armed and disciplined, 
and the ‘Osmanlis had worsted the Mamluks by out-trumping a dis- 
ciplined cavalry with the new weapon of a disciplined infantry.? The 
horse-archer and the cataphract were thus eventually driven off the field 
by Mamldk and Ottoman war-machines which triumphed over them in 
virtue of being not simply retorts in kind but in some sense new devices 
of superior ; and the two thenceforth obsolete types of cavalry 
that had held the field for so many centuries had originally won their 
entry into it as likewise new and likewise superior inventions in virtue of 
which the Arsacidae had managed to defeat a disciplined infantry of the 
Macedonian and Roman schools. 

A Communist Russia, too, was not content simply to master the 
military technique of a Germany and a United States who were her 
successive Western enemies. While with one hand she was retorting in 
kind to Germany by harnessing Industrialism to War and retorting in 
kind to the United States by equipping herself with atomic weapons, 
her other hand was busy all the time with the creation of a new form of 
warfare in which the old-fashioned method of fighting by physical force 
of arms was to be replaced by a spiritual combat in which the battlefield 
would be the Psyche, the troops would be emotions and ideas, and the 
master weapon would be a propaganda inspired by an ‘ideology’ whose 
captivating power might prove more potent for the achievement of war- 
aims than even the explosive power of a bomb charged with devastat- 
ingly fissile matter. 

n inventing ‘the cold war’ the Russians might prove to have succeeded 
in wresting at last out of Western hands an initiative which the West had 
won and maintained in a perennial competition with Russia on the 
military plane by first adopting an Ottoman military technique and then 
improving this borrowed art out of all recognition by enlisting in its 
service an Industrial Revolution and a mastery of atomic energy, It was 
true that ‘the cold war’ was not created by the Russians ex nihilo, but, 
like every other human invention, was partly inspired by one of Man- 
Kind’s previous achievements. The instrument of propaganda, which 
‘Communism brought into action as a new weapon in the arena of mun- 
dane power politics, had first been fashioned by the missionaries of the 
higher religions for the more etherial purpose of converting souls. In 
any deconsecrated society—post-Christian, post-Muslim, or post-Ma- 
hayanian—this once religious art was at Homo Obcaecatus's disposal for 


1 See ITT, ii. 46-47. 2 See IV, iv. 447-50. 
2 See ibid, pp. 439-2. * See ibid., pp: 439-45- 
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baser uses; and Homo Obcaecatus Occidentalis had actually anticipated 
Homo Olcaecatus Russicus in thus bringing propaganda down to earth. 
A Modern Western society of shopkeepers had turned the religious art 
of propaganda to account for the commercial advertisement of a mech- 
anized industry's wares; but it had been left by the Modern Westerners 
to their Russian contemporaries to hit upon the new idea of applying the 
missionary's methods of influencing his public to the mischievous busi- 
ness of politics instead of to the sordid business of economics; and, when 
thus suddenly faced with a systematically propagated Communist 'ideo- 
logy’, the West found itself momentarily at a loss for a reply. 

‘While the Communist propaganda could hardly improve on the 
practice of contemporary Western commercial advertising in the lavish- 
ness of its outlay or in the painstakis of its ‘market research’, it did 
show itself capable of reawakening a long dormant enthusiasm in spirit- 
ually starved post-Christian Western souls that were so hungry for the 
bread without which Man shall not live that they recklessly swallowed 
the word which Communism gave them, without pausing to ask whether 
this was God's! word or Antichrist’s. The Marxian Gospel was able to 
evoke this enthusiastic response because it speciously professed to offer 
to Man a matchless opportunity for satisfying a desire which was the 
deepest and noblest motive in Human Nature, Man is 
trated if he cannot invest his petty transient personal life with abiding 
spiritual significance by devoting it to some cause that manifestly trans- 
cends it in spiritual vah ind Communism proffered to Man an objec- 
tive that might seem worthier than any that had been visible on his 
mental horizon since the latter-day eclipse of Christianity. Communism 
called upon post-Christian Man to cure himself of a childish nostalgia for 
a justly discredited otherworldly utopia by transferring his allegiance 
from a non-existent God to a very present Human Race to whose service 
he could devote all his adult powers by working for the attainment of an 
Earthly Paradise. In an occumenical struggle between a Communist 
Russia and a secularized Modern Western Society for the allegiance of 
the rest of Mankind the apologists for a dampingly prosaic secular 
Modern Western way of life might find themselves hard put to it to 'sell* 
their unconvincing apotheosis of the self-interested individual human 
being in competition with this captivating Communist cult of the 
colossal idol of Collective Humanity. 

Tt is evident that, in inventing a post-Christian ‘ideological’ warfare 
a5 a reply to a post-Christian warfare waged by physical force, a Com- 
munist Russia had crossed the indeterminate borderline between a retort 
in kind and a retort which was telling in virtue of its difference in 
character from the challenge to which it was a response, “The cold war’ 
‘was a response on the plane of propaganda to a challenge on the plane of 
physical armaments, and this was not the first response on a non-military 
plane that the old-fashioned military challenge had ever evoked. — 

In an encounter between a Syriac and a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic 
Society we have already seen the Phoenicians make an effective non- 
military retort to the military aggression of an expanding Hellenic World 

1 Matt iv; Luke iv. 4. 
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that had enjoyed tbe two decisive military advantages of holding the 
interior lines and commanding a superiority in numbers. The hard- 
pressed Phoenicians had saved themselves from military disaster by re- 
sorting to the non-military counter-measure of political combination on 
‘a grand scale, and we have observed that this Phoenician manœuvre of 
changing the ground of competition proved effective because the Hel- 
lencs were unable or unwilling to emulate the Phoenicians’ statesman- 
like moves on the new ground on to which they bad been drawn by the 
Phoenicians’ counter-initiative. While the sixth-century Libyphoenician 
city-states purchased security by acquiescing in the h y of Carth- 
age, and the sixth-century Syrophoenician city-states by acquiescing in 
the hegemony of the Achaemenidae, the contemporary Hellenic city- 
States forfeited their previous military ascendancy over their Phoenician 
rivals by failing to bring themselves, for their part, to pay the inexorable 
price of a political union that was now the key to strength on the new 
terms of competition which the Phoenicians’ initiative had set. 

‘A similarly effective political response to a military challenge was 
made by Russian Orthodox Christendom after the Tatars’ facile s 
uten ote HOUSE Bank yi had fallen a prey to these Eurasian. 

omad aggressors largely because it had been divided against itself." 
How were the subjugated Russians ever to shake off the yoke of a steppe- 
empire which commanded all the Nomad military man-power of the 

at open spaces between Russia and Khwirizm? Their only hope of 
liberation lay in achieving a concentration of Rusian political power 
that would be a match for the military power of Juji’s enormous province 
of Chingis Khan's universal state; and this ret to a challenge on one 
plane by a response on another was duly accomplished by a line of 

uscovite empire builders who were so grimly intent on their patriotic 
pose that they 


rj did not shrink from achicving it at the all but pro- 
ibitive price of bringing the Medusa head of a defunct Byzantine auto- 
cracy out of a chamber of horrors in the museum of Russia's Orthodox 
Christian cultural heritage. 

Such retorts on the political plane to assaults on the military plane 
may be supplemented by ‘geopolitical’ mancruvres. After the Phoe- 
nician rivals of the pre-Alexandrine Hellenes had managed to bring their 
adversaries’ aggression to a halt by concentrating their own politica 
forces under the hegemony of two imperial Powers, these Carthaginian 
and Achaemenian empires attempted to crush the foiled Hellenic aggres- 
sors by simultaneous enveloping movements, A Russia which had re- 
torted to the ion of the Tatars by acquiescing in the autocracy of 
a Muscovite "Third Rome proceeded to turn the northern flank of a 
Eurasian Nomad World—and of an Islamic Society which by that time 
had incorporated into itself the western half of Chingis Khan's gigantic 
ranch—by carrying her eastern frontier forward from the River Moskva 
to the Pacific Ocean; and a simultaneous envelopment of Dir-al-Islim 
on the south was the contemporary Western World's retort to an Otto- 


fratricidal wars in Russia 
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man frontal attack on Western Christendom in the basins of the Danube 
and the Mediterranean, 

Both these anti-Islamic encircling movements were executed in a 
novel element in which the encircled adversary found himself at a dis- 
advantage. The Cossacks foiled the Nomads by learning how to thread 
their way through woods, which these steppe-rangers dared not enter, 
along waterways that the Nomads had learnt to cross but not to navigate 
‘The Portuguese out-trumped ‘Osmanlis who in Mediterranean waters, 
as well as on continental ground, had established a military ascendancy 
over their Western Christian adversaries. The Portuguese wrested from 
Nature the secret of how to navigate an Ocean that had hitherto success- 
fully defied Man's efforts to master it;? and, in thus shifting the ground 
of the competition between the Islamic World and the West from the 
field of military armaments and tactics on land and on land-locked seas 
qo the field of oceanie shipbuilding? and seamanship, they snatched the 
initiative out of Ottoman han Ottoman navy that knew how to 
‘meet its Western opponents on equal terms in the Mediterranean found 
itself swept off the Indian Ocean by ocean-faring Westerners whose 
mastery of their own element decisively tipped the scales against the 
"Osmanlis' geopolitical advantage of here holding the interior lines.* 


ofthe Scandinavians to bring the New World into continuous 
communication with the Old World by a North Adaatic route which they bed come 
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‘The Modern Western Christian mariners who thus foiled the Ottoman 
militarista by taking to the Ocean did not entirely break sway from the 
modus operandi of the adversaries to whom they were making their novel 
retort; for, though commerce was the principal quest of the new-fangled 
Portugueseocean-faring ships, and though the Manchester School of nine- 
teenth- century English political philosophy may not have been altogether 
mistaken in idealizing commerce as the beneficently pacific world-unify- 
ing activity of Modern Western Man," the progeny of the Crusaders had 
not undergone so miraculous a change of heart as to have become proof 
against the temptation of running their predatory ancestral pursuits of 

iracy and empire-building in double harness with the respectably law- 

| occasions of their ocean voyages. A less dubious example of a pacific 

encircling movement in reply to a military frontal attack is the encircle- 

ment of the Babylonic World by the Syriac Society in the Achaemenian 

Age as a result of a cultural conversion of Iranian barbarians who had 
become the rulers of a universal state. 

The missionaries of the Syriac culture who had thus defeated their 
Babylonic conquerors in a competition for the captivation of Iranian 
souls had not made the long overland trek from ‘the Land beyond the 
River’ to the lands beyond the Zagros as military or even as merchant 
adventurers; they were ‘displaced persons’ who had been deported by 
‘Assyrian and Babylonian war-lords with the object of making it once for 
all impossible for them to re-establish their beloved Israel's or Judah's 
shattered military and politcal power; and their conqueror calculation 
had proved correct as far as it had gone; for neither the Assyrian nor the 
Neo-Babylonian imperial régime had ever been challenged thereafter by 
any armed uprising of these deportees. The reaction by which the Baby- 
lonic militarists’ Syriac victims eventually wrested the initiative out of 
their oppressors’ hands had been quite beyond the oppressors’ purview 

it was on a wholly non-military plane. The oppressors had so 
utterly failed to reckon with the possibility of any retort on the cultural 
plane from victims whom they were effectively rendering militarily and 
politically impotent that with their own hands they had planted them in 
a cultural mission-field which these exiles would never have visited if 
they had not been posted there by force against their will. 

Tn thus Mus Sepe impress its cultural influence on the Gentiles 
among whom it had been scattered abroad, a Syriac diasporà in ‘the 
cities of the Medes’? and in Babylonia was being moved by a concern to 
fereesecmetnd identity that the oppressor had intended to destroy 

uprooting these deportees from their national home. In the histories 
of the Jewish and other déracinés, the same concern for self-preservation 
in partibus peregrinorum was, however, more apt to express itself in the 
antithetical policy of self-isolation, since a scattered and physically im- 
potent minority might more reasonably hope for success in the limited 
task of defending its own cultural heritage against contamination through 
the influence ofthe surrounding Gentile majority than in the ambitioualy 
offensive-defensive cultural strategy of seeking to ensure its own sur- 


1 See IV. iv, 181-4 fora critique of the Manchester School's outlook, 
i Gand xviii #4, 
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vival by converting an alien majority to the minority's peculiar way of 
life, elato rei e melon is another variety of the type of 
reaction that operates on a different plane from the action to which it is 
a rejoinder; and this policy of ‘isolationism’ presents itself in its simplest 
form when it is practised, not as a tour de force by a diasporà without a 
home of its own, but as'a line of least resistance by a society whose 
habitat happens to be a physical fastness, 

An insular Japanese Society, that was eventually to be driven into res- 
ponding by a compromising retort in kind to the irresistible importunity 
of an industrialized nineteenth-century Western Civilization, had once 
succesfully met the lese potent impact of a pre-industrial West by 
insulating itself within the then still effective natural frontiers of its coast- 
line; nd! this retort of physical sellclion which a seventeenth- 
century Japan was able to re to Portuguese intruders on the strength 
of her insularity was made to the same unwelcome strangers by a con- 
temporary Abyssinia! on the strength of her precipitous cafions and her 
impregnable ambas. ‘The lesser highland fastnesses of Sasin and the 
TTur-'Abdin enabled a Gregorian Armenian and a Jacobite Syrian frag- 
ment of the same Monophysite fossil of an extinct Syriac Society to have 
recourse to the same policy ? and a plateau of Tibet which dwarfed the 
Plateau of Abyssinia provided an all but inaccessible highland fastness 
for a Tantric Mahayanian fossil of an extinct Indic Society ? but none of 
these resorts to a physical isolationism that was Man's occasional un- 
earned increment from Nature's geographical caprice could compare in 
historical interest and importance with the psychological isolationism 
which was a diaspori's retort to the same challenge of a threat to its sur- 
vival; for a diaspora had to face this threat in geographical circumstances 
in which, so far from being peculiarly sheltered by some natural rampart 
or some natural moat, it was peculiarly at the mercy of its neighbours 
through having been artificially deprived of the home of its own which 
had been a normal community's patrimony. 

While isolationism of either the physical or the psychological type is 
a conspicuous instance of a retort that is dissimilar in character to the 
act of aggression which has provoked it, this elusive retort to molestation 
is a strictly negative way of seeking to capture the initiative by carrying 
the encounter on to new ground; and, wherever this negative reaction 
has met with any measure of success, it will usually be found to have 
been accompanied by other reactions which have likewise differed in 
kind from the original act of aggression but which have been, in them- 


selves, of a positive order. In the life of a diaspora its psychological 
self-isolation from the surrounding Gentile majority would be psycholo- 
gicallyintolerableif this daily ordeal were not felt to be a necessary negative 


‘means to the supremely desirable positive end of safeguarding a precious 

cultural heritage; and an obstinately peculiar people that was militarily 

and politically at the surrounding majority s mercy would also be unable 

to hold its own in the pursuit of this aim of cultural survival if it did not 

at the same time develop on the economic plane a special efficiency in 

the exploitation of such economic opportunities as had been left open to 
? See II. i. 365-7- 2 See IL. i. a58. 3 See IL. ii 405, n. i. 
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it by the surrounding majority’s inadvertence. An almost uncanny apti- 
tude for economic specialization and a meticulous observance of jots and 
tittles of a traditional law are indeed a diaspori's two main positive 
devices for providing itself with artificial substitutes for the loaves and 
fishes and the lares et penates that are the natural birthright of un- 
uprooted communities. 

‘The device of economic specialization, which is one element in a 
diaspori's response to the supreme challenge of been uprooted 
from its home, may also be hit upon by an unuprooted society that has 
not been deprived of its home but has merely been debarred from con- 
tinuing to enlarge its bounds, In other contexts? we have noticed how, 
when the Hellenes were prevented by the establishment of the Cartha- 
ginian and Achaemenian empires from continuing to provide for an 
increasing population by enlarging the iphical domain of a tradi- 
tional subsistence economy, they responded by developing a new-fangled 
economy of specialized production for export, in exchange for imported 
food-supplies, that enabled them to find a livelihood for a larger popula- 
tion within now stationary geographical limits. 

‘The device of replying to force by a retort on the cultural plane, 
which is the second string to a diaspori's bow, has likewise also been 
practised by societies that have been hard hit by the impact of an alien 
Power without having been reduced to a diaspori's desperate straits. 
‘The Orthodox Christian za'£yeh of the ‘Osmanlis and the Hindu ra‘iyeh 
of the Mughals both alike succeeded in turning the tables on these 
victorious men of the sword by a militarily impotent penman's intel- 
lectual counter-stroke, The Muslim conquerors of India and Orthodox 
Christendom allowed the mirage of their own past military triumphs to 
keep them blinded to the realities of a subsequent chapter of history in 
which their kingdom was being divided and given to the Franks, till 
their dethronement by these new amphibious lords of Sea and Land was 
already an accomplished fact. The ra'fyeh, whose one surviving weapon 
was the nimbleness of their wits, foresaw the coming triumph of the 
Wost in time once again to adapt themaelves to a new order, A mental 
flexibility that they had once displayed in mastering the arts of their 
‘Turkish conquerors’ Islamic Civilization now served them equally well 
in another timely transfer of their cultural allegiance. This manœuvre of 
the Brahmans and the Phanariots—which might be described as a 
‘mental encirclement’ to distinguish it from the geographical encircle- 
ment of the same slumbering Islamic World by Portuguese mariners and 
Cossack backwoodsmen-—was a far more eftective retort to a Mughal 
and an Ottoman military domination than the unimaginative reply to 
force with force which was made by the Marithis and the klephts, 

‘A Chiot and Bengali intelligentsia’s virtuosity in taking the cultural 
impress of successive alien ascendancies was, on the other hand, a less 
telling retort to a military conqueror than a Syriac diaspori's feat of 
impressing its own culture on the Medes and Persians. This Syriac 
cultural feat of assimilating politically dominant barbarians was emu- 


1 See IT. ii. 208-59, and pp. 272-313, above, 
VOS 24-26; He t3940 and’ 1977 and pp 429-30, above, 
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lated by the main body of the Far Eastern Society when it successively 
assimilated the Khitan, the Kin, and the Manchus; but the Far Eastern 
culture failed to work the same magic with Mongol barbarians whose 
barbarism had been fortified with a tincture of the Far Western Christ- 
ian culture before they had crossed the Great Wall; and the Far 
Eastern Civilization had never, down to the time of writing, achieved 
any cultural conquest at all comparable to the Syriac Society's culminat- 
ing cultural achievement of eventually assimilating the entire body 
social of a Babylonic Civilization that had originally forced this long 
drawn-out encounter upon Syriac victims of an Assyrian militari 
"This cultural revanche for a military conquest which the Syriac Civi 
tion consummated at a far advanced stage of its own decline and fall 
was pethaps not, however, so extraordinary a triumph as a posthumous 
acific retort to a belated Syriac coup de force that was made by the 
Byriae Society's perennial rival, Hellenismi After a moribund Hellenic 
Society had received its death-blow from Primitive Muslim Arab con- 
juerors who had swept away the last vestiges of Roman rule over right- 
y Syriac territory, Hellenism retorted, as we have seen, in tho 
‘Abbasid Age, by winning an entry for Hellenic philosophy and science 
into a society that had previously shown isl indifferent to all facets of 
the Hellenic culture. This posthumous radiation of an abstract of Hel- 
lenism produced an afterglow of Hellenic intellectual activity in an 
Arabic medium that was as brilliant as the colours cast upon a cloud- 
banked eastern sky by a sun whose disk has already disappeared from. 
view below a darkening western horizon. 

Al these non-violent responses to the challenge of force that have so 
far been passed in review are, of course, eclipsed by the supremely 
pacific and at the same time supremely positive response of creating a 
higher religion, The impact of an Hellenic Society on its Oriental con- 
temporaries was answered in this fashion by the epiphany of Cybele- 
worship, Isis-worship, Mithraism, Christianity, and the Mahāyāna in 
the bosom of an Hellenic internal proletariat in which the children of 
the conquered Oriental societies had been forcibly enrolled. A military 
impact of the Babylonic Society on the Syriac evoked the epiphany of 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism; and the Turkish conquests of a Hindu and 
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an Orthodox Christian world were likewise answered on the religious 
plane by the gospels of Nanak and Bedr-ed-Din. This religious type of 
response, however, carries us beyond the limits of our present inquiry 
into the divers ways in which one civilization may respond to a challenge 
delivered by another; for, when an encounter between two civilizations 
thus gives occasion for a higher religion to make its appearance on the 
stage of History, the entry of this new actor signifies the opening of a 
fresh play with a different cast and plot. 

If, on this account, we leave the epiphanies of higher religions out of 
our reckoning in reviewing the alternative possible reactions to an ini- 
tiative taken ne of the characters in a play in which the dramatis 
personae are civilizations, we can perhaps arrive at the following con- 
clusions concerning the relative of divers types of reaction as 
alternative methods of wresting the initiative out of the original agent's 
hands. We may conclude that the least effective reply is the retort in 
kind, particularly when it is a retort to force by force; that the negative 
retort of isolationism is less effective than positive retorts on either the 
economic or the cultural plane; and that, of the divers alternative 
possible cultural retorts, a pliant receptivity to the culture of a militarily 
ar politically dominant aggressor is of less avail than the resilient spirit 
that turns the tables on the military conqueror by taking him culturally 
captive. 


(c) ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE DENOUEMENTS 


Among the divers variations on the plot of the drama of an encounter 
between contemporaries, the swiftest and simplest denouement is an. 
outright of the original agent's attempt to induce or compel the 
reagent to become a convert to the agent's way of life 

is was the outcome of the encounter between the Japanese offshoot 
of the Far Eastern Society and the Western Society in its still would-be 
Christian ‘Early Modern’ phase. After giving the intrusive culture a trial 
the Japanese decided not to allow themselves to be captivated by it, and 
they gave effect to their decision by expelling the Portuguese traders, 
suppressing the Japanese converts toa post-Tridentine Catholic Western 
Christianity and almost completely insulating Japan from further con- 
tact with the Western World. 

This is a classic case of the offer and rejection of an alien culture, be- 
cause the heralds of the Early Modern Western Christian Civilization in 
Tapan lacked the power to imposa their way of life by fore or even to 
offer any forcible resistance to their forcible repulse by the Japanese 
authorities, When a Medieval Western Christian Civilization was re- 

led by the Muslims and Orthodox Christians, an Islamic Civilization 

the Orthodox Christians and Hindus, and a Babylonic Civilization by 
the Syriac peoples, the reagent who was thus reasserting himself on the 
cultural plane was retorting to an assault on the original agent’s part 
"which had been, not merely violent, but, on the plane of violence, 
victorious. The Crusaders, ‘Osmanlis, Mughals, Assyrians, and Baby- 
lonians had made their impact as military aggressors, not as merchants 
or missionaries; and we have seen that, when the Crusaders’ Medieval 
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Western Christian culture was rejected by Ayyubids and Lascarids, and 
the Turkish empire-builders’ Islamic culture by hajduks and klephts 
and Marithis, the rejection took the form of a retort to force by force. 
We bave also seen that the rejection of the Islamic culture by the Phana- 
riots and the Brahmans took the alternative form of a pacific transfer of 
cultural allegiance; and that the Syriac victims of Assyrian militarism 

iumphantly turned the tables on their conquerors without ever having 
it in their power to fight this cultural battle by force of arms, 

While these encounters thus display a wide diversity in the matter of 
the use of force, they resemble one another in all ending in the same 
denouement. An encounter between Japan and the West in which the 
Japanese retorted by force to pacific Western overtures, and an en- 
counter between the Syriac Society and the Babylonic World in which 
an Assyrian militarism was foiled by its Syriac victims’ ‘non-violent 
non-resistance’, both ended alike in the rejection of the intrusive culture 
by the party on which it had impinged. 

Ina case in which the act of rejection had been consummated, whether 
by violent or by non-violent measures on the molested society’s part, the 
historian would be justified in concluding that the incident was thereby 
closed if the societies concerned were extinct by the historian’s own day; 
but, were then still alive, he would be better advised to kee 
open mind in the light of other passages of history which justified the 
proverb that ‘where there is life there is hope’. An Orthodox CI 
endom and an Islamic Society that bad rejected the Western Civi 
tion in its medieval phase, and a Japanese Society that had subsequently 
rejected it in its early modern phase, all afterwards fell under its 

it offered itself for sale in a deconsecrated form in which a lucrative 
technology had been substituted for a redoubtable Christianity as the 
pearl of great price which a buyer was invited to acquire. So long as the 
parties remained alive, it could never be taken for granted that the re- 
pulse of an agent’s advances was definitive, since History testified that 
an apparently conclusive rejection had sometimes been followed by a 
‘sensational volte-face; and the same caution was advisable in regard to 
denouements of the antithetical type in which the agent’s advances had 
been so successful that they had resulted, to all appearance, in the cul- 
tural conversion of the party to whom they had been addressed; for 
History also testified that an acceptance, as well as a rejection, of cul- 
tural overtures might prove not to have been definitive, Here, again, the 
historian could not pronounce a confident judgement except in cases 
where none of the parties to the encounter was any longer alive. 

On this test it could be declared with confidence by a Modern Western 
studentof History thata long since extinct Syriac Society had definitively 
succeeded in assimilating a long since extinct Egyptiac Society by con- 
verting it to the Monophysite variety of Christianity in the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian Era and to Islam between the ninth 

and the thirteenth; and there could likewise be no doubt about 
an extinct Hellenic Society’s success in assimilating an extinct Hittite 
Society's Etruscan offshoot and Cappadocian main body. A nineteenth- 
century Western observer might have felt an equal confidence in reckoning 
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as permanent acquisitions of the Western World the territorial gai 
that a Medieval Western Christendom had made at Dür-al-Ielim'é and 
Orthodox Christendom's expense in the Iberian Peninsula, Sicily, and 
Southern Italy; but this sanguine Victorian’s twentieth-century epigoni 
might be deterred from endorsing their grandfather's verdict on the out- 
come of an episode in the medieval chapter of Western history by their 
Own experience of witnessing the reopening of a nineteenth-century 
issue on which their grandfather's verdict would probably have been no 
less self-assured. In the nineteenth century of the Christian Era it had 
looked as if the main body of Orthodox Christendom had made up its 
mind to cast in its lot with the West, and this Orthodox Christian act of 
conversion to a secular Modern Western culture seemed to be finally 
confirmed when, after the World War of A.D. 1914-18, the Ottoman 
‘Turks decided at last to follow in their former subjects’ footsteps with- 
out hesitations or reservations, Yet, at the very moment when the 
Westernization of the Turks, Albanians, Bulgars, Rumans, Serbs, and 
Greeks might have been thought to be assured, Russia stepped into the 
arena to contest the West's cultural conquest of an Ottoman Orthodox 
Christendom's former domain by proclaiming there the gospel of Com- 
munism as an alternative ideal to the contemporary Modern Western 
way of life. 

At the time of writing, it was still impossible for an observer to fore- 
cast the outcome of this Russian attempt in South-Eastern Europe and 
‘Turkey to reverse a process of Westernization that had gone so far as to 
have come to appear irrevocable before Russia delivered her challenge. 
But an historian could lay his finger on cases in which a similar process of 
cultural conversion had in fact been challenged and reversed at a stage at 
which it had been at least as far advanced. 

Ina post-Alexandrine Hellenic World, for instance, the dominance of 
Hellenism seemed in the third century 2.c. to be as secure as the domin- 
ance of a secular Modern Western culture seemed to be in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian Era; and on the eve of the first eruption 


that the gp 
ism had already subjugated on the political plane, were destined to be 
converted to the Hellenic culture no less thorou ly than the Hittite 
Society's already Hellenized Etruscan offshoot, Even if our observer 
had lived to witness, not only the successive anti-Hellenic outbreaks in 

at the turn of the third and second centuries B.C., but also the 


In this case, however, our acquaintance with the eight-hundred-years- 
1 See V. v. 68. 
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long subsequent course of an encounter between Hellenism and its 
Oriental contemporaries informs us that, of all the vast non-Hellenic 
territories—extending eastward from a Phrygian penumbra of Hellas in 
Anatolia to the heart of an Indic World in the Jumna-Gangeo Duab— 
which had been conquered by Hellenic arms within 150 years of Alex- 
ander's crossing of the Dardanelles, the only fraction that was Hellenized 
irrevocably in the ultimate event was the fragment of a long since 
shattered Hittite World that lay to the west of Amanus and Antitaurus. 
East of that line, which ran at so short a remove to the east of a 
pre-Alexandrine Hellenism’s eastern cultural frontier in the Central 
Anatolian Desert, the gospel of Hellenism had been decisively rejected 
here before this cultural defeat was clinched in the seventh 
century of the Christian Era by the military exploits of the Primitive 
‘Muslim Arabs. The denouement of this long-drawn-out drama was the 
tardy and gradual but ultimately complete and conclusive reversal of a 
process of Hellenization which Tad looked irresistible in its heyday. 

"This dramatic cultural contest between the Hellenic Civilization and 
its Oriental contemporaries shared the stage of history with another 
drama in which the same dramatis personae were engaged in the unfold- 
ing of a different plot. In the tragedy in which a post-Alexandrine Hel- 
lenism was the protagonist the issue was the question whether the 
Hellenic culture was to be irrevocably accepted or eventually rejected by 
Oriental societies that had been conquered by Hellenic force of arms, 
and the denouement was an ultimate expurgation of Hellenism from 
non-Hellenic souls which had seemed for a time to have been decisively 
captivated by its charm, In a simultaneously performed my ay the 
dE ra was Data tat Ded rec efe ma he 
Protagonist was a new-born society of a different species from the civili- 
zations of the second generation whose encounter with one another was 
the occasion of this protagonist’s epiphany. The denouement of this 
other drama was the entry of a higher religion into the World. The 
Hellenic Civilization’s encounter with the Syriac Civilization gave birth 
to Christianity, and its encounter with the Indic Civilization gave birth 
to the Mahlyina. 

‘The relation between these two plays that were being performed on 
‘one stage simultaneously was an ironical one. From the standpoint of 
the tragedy of a post-Alexandrine Hellenism the nativity play of Christi- 
anity and the Mahdyina was an irrelevant interlude, while from the 
standpoint of the nativity play the last act in the Hellenic tragedy was an 
irrelevant epilogue. 

The Hellenic tragedy was not concerned with the contemporary 
epiphany of new societies of a higher order than the Hellenic Civil 
tion and its Oriental adversaries. So long as these new-born higher 
religions devoted themselves whole-heartedly to their mission of bring- 
ing human souls on Earth into a more intimate communion with God 
than had ever before been within their reach, the religions were above 
the battle that the civilizations were fighting. It was only in so far as 
these religions could be tempted into neglecting their Father's business 
for the pursuit of mundane objectives that they could be enlisted as 
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gladiators in the conflicting civilizations’ arena; and, in so far as they did 
Succumb to this temptation, they were themselves useful for 
mundane purposes at the price of selling wenly birthright. We 
have seen Zoroastrianism and Judaism thus miss their true destiny by 
lending themselves to the mundane enterprise of helping to expel an in- 
trusive Hellenism from Syriac ground, Christianity was guilty of the 
same spiritually disastrous deviation into a political career when it put 
on the armour of Nestorius and Eutyches in order to go into action 
against Hellenism as the champion of a resurgent Syriac culture; and, in 
the last act of the Hellenic tragedy, Islam was deliberately converted by 
its own founder from a revelation of God to Arab barbarian souls into 
an anti-Hellenic engine of physical warfare, In the parallel contest be- 
tween the Hellenic Civilization and the Indic, Hinduism threw itself 
with an almost Muhammadan whole-heartedness into an anti-Hellenic 
cultural campaign in which a Tantric avatar of the Mahāyāna had already 
half-heartedly implicated itself. 

From the standpoint of Civilization, these churches, in thus going 
into politics, were meritoriously justifying their existence by ‘making 
history’, since they were playing a decisive part in an Oriental counter- 
offensive against Hellenism which was the crowning act in the tragedy of 
the Hellenes’ cultural conflict with the Orientals. "Thanks to the inter- 
vention of Islam, a Syriac universal state that had been established by 
the Achaemenidae and had been overthrown by Alexander was re- 
established in the shape of the Caliphate; thanks to the intervention of 
Hinduism, an Indic universal state that had been established by the 
‘Mauryas and had been swept away by Demetrius of Bactria was re- 
established by the Guptas. ‘These political achievements of Hinduism 
and Islam were the conclusive evidences of an intrusive Hellenism's final 
discomfiture and were on that account events of supreme historical im- 
portance from the mundane standpoint of an historical drama in which 
the dramatis personae were civilizations. On the other hand, from the 
otherworldly standpoint of a mystery play the outcome of a cultural 
conflict between Hellenism and the contemporary Oriental civilizations 
‘was a matter of spiritual indifference. The gospel of Christianity and the 
Mahityina was addressed, not to societies, but to souls; and any soul in 
any social environment was a potential convert to the way of salvation,! 
whatever might be the colour of the cultural vencer that this soul had 
casually acquired through the chances and changes of mundane social 

istory, 

Tt wl be seen that cur religious and our secular drama are written in 
two different languages which each defy translation into the other. From 
the religious standpoint of the preachers of spiritual salvation the secular 
drama b a vanity of vanies;* om the secular standpoint of the partes 
to an encounter between civilizations the religious drama is unto the 
Jews a stumbling-block and unto the Greeks foolishness.? 
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D. THE PROCESSES OF RADIATION 
AND RECEPTION 


(I) THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURE 


Ese irme of encounters between contemporaries moves a spectator 
to inquire into the processes through which the dramatis personae 
produce their social and psychological effects on one another, his first 
Observation will be that such encounters may occur without any such 
effects following from them. If the original agent's overture meets with 
a sheer rebuff on the reagent's part, their encounter will have come and 
gone without any intercourse between them arising from tat all; and, if the 
Overture takes the form of a violent assault to which the reagent replies 
by a retort in kind, then the interaction may be energetic without ap- 
picialy transcending the physical plane that is the field of interaction 

'etween inanimate objects. No doubt, in a collision in which the collid- 
ing ‘bodies’ are not stocks or stones but are human beings, we may be 
sure that—at any rate in cases in which both parties are civilizations— 
there will always be some spiritual, as well as physical, consequence, and 
that this transmission of spiritual influences will also always be in some 
measure reciprocal! In another context we have observed that War— 
even war between a civilization and its transfrontier barbarians across 
the estranging barrier of a limes—is a social relation through which the 
parties produce spiritual as well as physical effects on one another.* But 
‘manifestly the spiritual intercourse that arises from encounters between 
civilizations can be studied most profitably in cases in which the original 
agent’s initiative results in a successful penetration of the assaulted 
party's spiritual defences—whether the ultimate denouement be a com- 

ote end lasting assimilation of this assaulted party by the emalant or 
‘Whether it be an eventual expurgation of the intrusive culture from the 
assaulted party's temporarily infected body social, either with or without 
a previous act of creation on the religious plane. 

‘Spiritual intercourse has a modus operandi of its own, When one 
civilization does succeed in exerting a cultural infiuence on the life of a 
contemporary society, this spiritual event is accomplished through a 
process of give and take which may be called ‘cultural radiation’ on the 
agent's part and ‘cultural reception’ on the reagent’s in terms borrowed 
from the language of the Modern Western science of Physics. In the 
language used in this Study for conveying the Soul's obscure intuition of 
the mysteries of Life, ‘cultural radiation’ may be described as being a 
challenge presented to a civilization by one of its neighbours, and 

calturd reception’ as being a particular orientation ofthe challenged 
party's faculty of mimesis.* A mimesis that, in the internal life of a 
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Society, is directed backwards towards ancestral guardians of tradition 
when the society is stagnant, and forwards towards living pioneers when 


the society is on the move is directed outwards towards an alien way of 
life in a society that has fallen under a neighbouring civilization's 
ascendancy. 


Organic 
Sethe human plane penal iiy we domates ee ‘ise in the inheritance 
That the importance of structure is completely dwarfed, and it appears as a subordinate 
factor in the total human situation’ (Smut, J. Cx: Hollim and Boolution, and ed. (Lon- 
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Every living human society, like every living individual hurnan being, 
is all the me ‘emitting Sore of spirital radiation. ‘which travel ou: 
wards through Space and onwards through Time till they impinge on. 
other societies or other individuals whom they happen to strike. Con- 
versely, every society, like every individual, is also all the time being 
bombarded by ‘rays’ or ‘projectiles’ of spiritual radiation emanating 
from other scxietics or individuals and is all the time either repelli 
this rain of spiritual missiles or, in so far as its defences are penetrated, 
is being affected by these influences from outside." 

‘The children of a new era in the history of Mankind that had been 
inaugurated by the founders of the higher religions were familiar with 
the truth that the spiritual influence of a prophet might continue to make 
its effect on human souls long after the prophet’s death and far away 
from the physically circumscribed scene of his activity during his own 
brief life-time. In a Modern Western city of London in which the writer 
of this Study was putting these words on paper in the year 1949 of the 
‘Christian Era at a point on the surface of the globe that was more than 
two thousand miles distant from Nazareth as the plane flies, no living 
resident, among all the millions then congregated there, was exerting an 
influence on his contemporaries and neighbours that could in any way 
be compared with the spiritual effect that was being produced by Jesus 
of Nazareth in London at that moment. If, in the same year, the writer 
had made the journey from his home in London to the heart of Tropical 
Africa, he could have verified the truth that societies as well as souls can 
be spiritually radioactive; for in A.D. 1949 he could have picked up in the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal or even on the Gold Coast the cultural radiation of an 
Egyptiac Civilization that had been extinct, at the longest bre of 
its life-span, since the fifth century of the Christian Era, and that 
never during its lifetime succeeded in extending its political domain into 
P) “Attica farther south than the Jazirah between the White and 
Blue Niles* 

‘This continuing radiation of an extinct Egyptiac culture, in competi- 
tion with a living Western culture, in regions that bud been beyond the. 
Egyptiac Society's. 'hical horizon duris lifetime, is a counter- 

inthe [XM rie ofa praemii observed in the Physical 
niverse by Modern Western astronomers whose calculations showed 
that, by the time when the light emitted by a star had reached the eyes 
of observers on our planet in the course of an almost unimaginably long 
passage through Time and Space, the star which had thus now at last 
become visible might be no longer in existence and might indeed have 
uem i Permet le cheerios tat e had oe been in oo [or 
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been annihilated many aeons ago. In our own study of human history! 
we have similarly had to reckon with the probability that the Egyptiac 
Civilization and the other representatives of the first generation of this 
species of society had radiated their cultural influence abroad so vigor- 
ously that every then still surviving ci-devant primitive society in the 
‘World had already been adulterated through being affected by this in- 
fluence in some degree before the genesis ofthe civilizations of the second 
generation in the second millennium 3.c, 

In the view of one twentieth- Western scholar, this world-wide 
radiation of the civilizations of the first generation was the source of 
certain impressively lofty religious activities and ideas that were common 
to a number of primitive societies still surviving in this century of the 
Christian Era in physically secluded nooks and corners so remote from 
‘one another that it was impossible to suppose that there could have been 
any direct give-and-take between these widely dispersed societies since 
their arrival in their respective latter-day habitats. Another twentieth- 
century Western scholar sought to account for the same cultural pheno- 
menon of the presence of common features in the religion of scattered 
surviving representatives of Primitive Man by the suggestion that the 
hypothetical culture-wave which was presumed to have left this uniform. 
impress on them might not have emanated from any civilization even of 
the first generation, but might have been carried to the ends of the Earth 
by the primitive migrants themselves as an integral and vital part of a 
common spiritual heritage from ancestors of sub- human origin who bad 
been transfigured into human beings by this divine illumination of their 
souls? 

Whatever the true answer might be to a question concerning the 
istory of Religion which was as elusive as it was momentous, it was an 
indisputable matter of fact that, in more recent times, religious practices, 
institutions, and beliefs had travelled far in Space-Time over the habit- 
able surface of this planet. In the present Part of this Study we have 
surveyed the diffusion of the Syriac and Hellenic cultures over the Old 
World, and the diffusion of the Modern Western culture round the 
globe. The writer of this Study had, in April 1923, the rare good fortune 
to catch one of these Modern Western culture-waves in the act of reach- 
ing one of its successive destinations, In that month of that year he 
arrived at Ankara at the same moment as ‘the Ideas of 1789', and enjoyed 
the experience—quite invaluable for an historian—of seeing these 
spiritual potencies, which in their Western birthplace had long since 
become savourless through familiarity, still produce their primordial 
stimulating effect with all the vividness of novelty. At Ankara in AD. 
1923 an observer could recapture an experience which his great-grand- 
father might have enjoyed in Paris 134 years earlier;+ and, if one of his 
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rather more remote ancestors had visited Uppsala on the eve of the con- 
version of Sweden to Christianity, this Frank living at the close of the 
first millennium of the Christian Era might have caught still alive in 
Ultima Thule body of religious ritual and myth which had been 
launched into the World from a cradle in the Land of Shinar perhaps no 
Jess than 3,500 years back. 

In other contexts we have observed the phenomenon of ‘living 
museums’ where, on the outer edge of the domain of a culture that has 
been geographically expansive, the culture has been frozen’ ina phase that 
has subsequently become obsolete at and round the centre from which 
the successive waves of this culture’s radiation have been emitted.! We 
have likewise watched the first embryo of a higher religion—the worship 
of a Suffering Son and of his ing Mother—travelling from its 
Sumeric source in the Land of Shinar into Egypt via Syria and into 
Scandinavia via Anatolia in the era of the civilizations of the first genera- 
tion? and, in the oecumenical history of a later age, we have watched 
successive waves of Judaic and Indic religion washing round and break- 
ing over the fastness-plateaux of Abyssinia and Tibet. 

is social phenomenon of culture-waves can be illustrated from the 
history of secular institutions as well as from the history of Religion 

‘One remarkable instance is the re-emergence in the New World, in 
the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, of a monopolist ‘thalassocracy’ 
which, in its original embodiment in the Western Basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, had met a violent death before the close of the third century D.c. 
‘The Carthaginian Empire was so peculiar an institution’ that the possi- 
bility of its recurrence would have been ruled out in advance by any 
student of History who had not lived late enough to be cognizant of the 
creation of the Castilian Empire of the Indies in the sixteenth century of 
the Christian Era, 

"The sixth-century Carthaginian empire-builders had fenced off the 
‘southern waters of the Western Mediterranean with a ‘wooden wall’ 
stretching from the coast of Tripolitania to the coast of Spain; and, be- 
hind this maritime anticipation of a latter-day continental ‘iron curtain’, 
the Libyphoenicians had monopolized, on their own terms, the foreign 
trade of a huge hinterland with enormous undeveloped economic poten- 
tialities, The profits which the Carthaginian ‘thalassocrats’ managed to 
draw from this method of turning naval power to commercial account 
were, as we have seen,¢ so lucrative that the profiteers never put them- 
selves to the trouble of developing industries of their own to supply the 
economic demand of their effectively ‘cornered’ market. They found it 
more convenient to rely on their insulating sea-power in order to exploit 
Hellenic producers as well as Iberian and African consumers. They 
bought cheap from the Hellenes and sold dear to the natives; and this 
business brought them fabulously high returns until their monopoly was 
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broken, after a three-hundred-years-long run, by a fresh shift, on which 
they had not reckoned, in a balance of naval power on which they had 
remained content to depend entirely for the maintenance of their system. 
In the sixth century B.C. the inians had wrested the naval com- 
mand of the Western Mediterranean out of Hellenic hands by uniting 
the naval forces of all the Libyphoenician city-states under a Cartha- 
ginian hegemony, and in the third century B.C. they forfeited this vital 
‘thalassocracy' to a Roman adversary who had overtrumped the Cartha- 
ginian sear power by uniting under a Roman hegemony the naval forces of 
Magna Graecia. This West Mediterranean drama of the establishment, 
abuse, and overthrow of a monopolist ‘thalassocracy’ was re-performed 
in the Caribbean when the Spaniards adopted there the Carthaginians’ 
myopically selfish policy and afterwards duly suffered at French and 
Dutch and British hands the Carthaginians’ Roman fate. 

‘The Spanish avatar of a peculiar Carth institution is not more 
extraordinary than the reincarnation of a post-Alexandrine Parthian 
successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire in a Medieval Western 
Christian successor-state of the Roman Empire." 

‘The Holy Roman Empire’s’ affinity with the Parthian Empire is 
manifested in a combination of peculiar features that are salient in both 
dispensations, Both régimes were decentralized on a feudal system in 
which a pidishah’s juridical suzerainty over his feudatory mulizk-at- 
tazed’if* was in practice so ineffective that power continually ebbed away 
from the heart of the body politic into the limbs, without any compen- 
satory return-flow, until the commonwealth eventually died of this in- 
ability to maintain a healthy circulation of its life-blood. In both empires 
the feudal organization of an agrarian society was picturesquely diversi- 
fied by a sprinkling of urban enclaves representing two other social 
orders which were as alien to one another as each of them was to the 
body social in which both were embedded like the currants and sultanas 
in a nineteent ori Ar mad lum cake. Industry and commerce 
‘were concentrated within the walls of constitutionally governed city- 
states, while a way of life more ancient than cither the city-state or the 
feudal regime was represented by temple-sates ruled by pret as vico- 

its for a presiding deity. 

Tf the digniaries of the Parthian Empire could have been recalled to 
life in order to compare notes with their medieval Western ‘opposite 
numbers’, Mithradates I (re circa 171-138/7 B.C.) would have 
recognized in Otto I's (regnabat A.D. 936-73) achievement of partially 
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reconstituting the Carolingian Empire by reuniting Italy and By 
with Germany a repetition of the Arsacid empire- huilde” a own achieve. 
ment of partially reconstituting the Achaemenian Empire by reunitin 
Media and Babylonia with Khurisin. Artavasdes and Frederick li 
Hohenstaufen would have condoled with one another over their tragic 
common experience of a personal failure that had entailed the extinction 
of the defeated pidishah’s dynasty and the liquidation of the body politic 
which he had striven in vain to preserve. The parochial princelings of 
Fars and Brandenburg would have congratulated one another on the 
assiduity with Which they had taken advantage of their imperial suzer- 
ains’ accumulating embarrassments in order gradually to convert a status 
of vassalage into a de facto independence that was sovereignty in every- 
thing except the name. The citizens of Seleucia-on-Tigris and Seleucia- 
on-Éulaeus would have agreed with the burghers of Augsburg and 
Cologne that eternal vigilance was the palladium of their precarious 
civic liberties. The chief priest of the temple of Anahita at Ecbatana 
(Hamadan) or ofthe Zoroastrian fire-altar Adhur-Gushnasp at Ganjakt 
would have been astonished to meet his double in the person of a prince- 
bishop of Salzburg or of Trier. And a Parthian cataphract, confronted 
with a Medieval Western knight, would have spent blissful hours in dis- 
cussing the comparative merits ofthe two iron-clad horsemen's chargers, 
coats of mail, shields, and lance-shafts. 

‘The cataphract is an element in this migratory cultural complex 
which enables us to catch the cultural wave in the act of travelling 
through Space-Time from the Iran of the second century 2.c. to the Ger- 
many of the eleventh century of the Christian Era. The Parthian man- 
at-arms, portrayed in a graffito at Dura,? who reappears in Far Eastern. 
figurines of the T'ang Age (A.D. 618-907) and in the Bayeux Tapestry, 
won his decisive battle against a phalanx of heavy-armed infantry not 
only in Media in 129 2.c. but at Adrianople in A.D. 378 and at Hastings 
in A.D. 10663 

It would be superfluous to draw further on the wealth of historical 
examples of the phenomenon of the diffusion of culture in order to 
demonstrate its reality and its importance to a generation whose life was 
being overshadowed by the overwhelming fait accompli of a diffusion of 
the Modern Western culture on a literally world-wide scale. In any 
attempt to estimate the part played by the diffusion of culture in human 
affairs the difficulty lies not in proving that such a process as diffusion 
takes place but in ascertaining whether any particular apparent instance 
of the phenomenon is a genuine instance or not. 

This difficulty arises from the ever present possibility that the event 
or institution or aptitude or idea whose origin we are seeking to trace 
may have been produced, not by the radiation of some past achievement 
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from abroad, but by a fresh act of creation here and now. The 
menon of diffusion does not account in itself for the existence of the 
‘objects that are transmitted; on the contrary, there would be nothing to 
be either radiated or received if some original act of creation had not 
previously occurred; and an act that has been performed once may be 
repeated time and again, We have therefore to be perpetually on our 
Tard against fling fto the error of invoking the proces of diffusion to 
account for some resemblance or identity between two social situations 
at different positions in Time-Space when the true cause of this re- 
semblance or identity may be the uniformity of Human Nature, and its 
‘consequent capacity to repeat an original act of creation in response to. 
the recurrence of a challenge, without there having been any transmission 
of influence from the party which made this response on an earlier 
Occasion to the party which has made an identical response to an 
identical challenge on a later occasion in virtue of an independent re- 
action of the same Human Nature to the same circumstances. 

For example, the indisputable fact that in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era all surviving non-Western civilizations had been deeply 

and intimately affected by the radiation of the Modern 
Western culture was no proof that these civilizations themselves were 
merely so many deposits left by some earlier ubiquitous wave of cultural 
radiation, and were not original products of so many independent re- 
sponses to so many separate challenges. In a previous context! we have 
come to the conclusion that, when due account has been taken of the 
part played in the geneses of the civilizations by the diffusion of culture- 
elements, either singly or in complexes, the decisive act by which each 
civilization has been brought to birth proves in every case to have been 
an act of new creation, and not an act of receiving some ready-made gift 
from abroad; and, on the strength of this survey of the evidence, we 
have combated* the thesis of a diffusionist school of contemporary 
British archaeologists who believed, not only that a latter-day Modern 
‘Western Civilization’s feat of radiating its culture all round the globe 
had been anticipated by a likewise ubiquitous radiation ofthe Egyptiac 
culture but also that the spread of this migratory Egyptiac culture fully 
accounted for the existence of all other civilizations known to History— 
which, on this showing, would not be entitled to rank as separate civiliza- 
tions atall, but would be described with greater accuracy as being merely 
so many versions of a single Civilization, to be written with a capital ‘C’, 
which had been brought to birth by a unique act of original creation in 
the Lower Nile Valley in the fourth millennium B.c. 

In any particular case of a similarity or an identity between two or 
‘more social situations presenting themselves at different positions in 
Space-Time, a cautiously empirical student of History will beware of 
‘committing himself to an a priori aetiology based on the demonstrably 
fallacious assumption that all such similarities or identities must be 
effects of some single exclusively operative cause; he will approach each 
presentation of this historical problem with an open mind on the ques- 
tion whether the case in point is an effect of the diffusion of culture or 
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whether it is an effect of the uniformity of Human Nature, He will be 
prepared to find both these causes contributing to produce the result in 
Varying proportions; and he will treat each case as an individual problem 
on its own merits. 

‘There are, for example, positive grounds for our suggestion that the 
Castilian avatar, in the New World, of a Carthaginian Empire in the Old 
World and the Hohenstaufen avatar, astride the Alps, of an Arsacid 
Empire bestriding the Zagros are two cases of correspondences that are 
to be regarded as results of the diffusion of culture, and not as products 
of the uniformity of Human Nature, These grounds are that, in either 
case, the complex of culture-clements that is common to the histories of 
two different societies does not present itself in the same historical 
setting in its two separate appearances on the stage. 

‘The Carthaginian Empire was, as we have seen, a Libyphoenician re- 
sponse to an Hellenic challenge in a contest between Phoenicians, 
Hellenes, and Etruscans for the command of the Western Basin of the 
Mediterranean; and this maritime competition in the Mediterranean 
between three parties in the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries B.C. has 
its recognizable historical counterpart in a 
Crusaders, the East Romans, and the Muslims in 
‘naumachia’ in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era. The Western Christian ‘thalassocracy’ in which we have 
seen an avatar of the Carthaginian ‘thalassocracy’ does not, however, 
make its appearance either in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
Era or in the Mediterranean, where we should expect to find it appear- 
ing if its striking similarity to the Carthaginian ‘thalassocracy’ had been 
an effect of the uniformity of Human Nature producing an identical, 
though independent, response to a separate, but identical, challenge, 
"The Castilian ‘thalassocracy” presents itself as late as the turn of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and as far away as the Basin of the 
Caribbean, on the farther side of the Atlantic; and in this different time 
and place the parts of the play are performed by a different cast of 
actors. The contest for the of the Spanish Main was not a 
further round in the fight between the Crusaders, East Romans, and 
‘Muslims who had been competing for command of the Mediterranean 
in the Medieval Age of Western history; it was a domestic brawl between 
divers members of the Western Christian family; and in the last act the 
Castilian monopoly of the New World succumbed to simultaneous but 
unconcerted attacks on the part of Dutch, English, and French buc- 
ccaneers—in contrast to the concentration of the naval strength of Magna 
Graecia under Roman hegemony which was required in order to break 
the Carthaginian monopoly of the in the last act of a West 
Mediterranean drama in which both the stage and the cast were the 
‘same in the third century B.C. as they had been in the eighth. 

‘Thus the Carthaginian and Castilian ‘thalassocracies’ are analogous to 
one another in their institutional form without being analogous to one 
another in their historical roles; and their non-correspondence in point 
of roles suggests that their correspondence in point of form is unlikely to 
have been an outcome of the uniformity of Human Nature; for, though 
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this uniformity can and does generate uniform effects in cases between 
which there is no historical connexion, it produces this result by return- 
ing identical responses to challenges that, though separately delivered at 
two different positions in Time-Space, are identical in character, We 
have just seen, however, that the challenges by which the Carthaginian 
and the Castilian ‘thalassocracy’ were evoked were not identical in 
character with one another. In this case, accordingly, the hypothesis of 
the diffusion of a culture-complex would seem to hold the field as the 
more convincing explanation for a similarity between two institutions 
occurring at different positions in Space-Time. 

"The same explanation for the morphological correspondence between 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Parthian Empire commends itself for 
the same reason. In spite of their remarkable similarity in structure and 
éthos, these two politico-social dispensations played widely different 
roles in the respective histories of the Western and the Syriac Society. 
‘The Parthian Empire was a Syriac response to the violent challenge 
presented by the yest of the Syriac World by Hellenic force of 
arms, whereas the Holy Roman Empire was a Western response to a 

iceful challenge from an alien civilization which was not the sister, 

t was the parent, of Western Christendom. In attempting to recon- 
stitute the Carolingian Empire, Otto I was seeking to achieve a second 
rebirth of the Roman world-order with the object of saving the life of 
an adolescent civilization which was in less deadly danger from assaults 
at the hands of external enemies than from its own inconscionable bar- 
barism. On the other hand, in attempting to reconstitute the Achae- 
menian Empire, Mithradates I was seeking to re-establish a prematurely 
shattered Syriac universal state with the object of saving the life of a 
middle-aged civilization whose domain had been overrun by alien con- 

rors. The respective roles played by the Arsacid Empire and the 

[oly Roman Empire in Syriac and in Western history are in fact so 
widely different that, in this case again, the process of the diffusion of 
culture seems more likely than the operation of the uniformity of Human 
Nature to have been the cause of the striking morphological resemblance 
between these two régimes, 

On the other hand, uniformity rather than diffusion may best explain 
the similarity of the Hittite régime in Eastern Anatolia in the fourteenth. 
and thirteenth centuries B.c. to the Arsacid régime east of the Euphrates 
in the last two centuries 2.c. and the first two centuries of the Christi 
Era and to the Holy Roman Empire in Central Europe in the Medieval 
‘Age of Western history; for it seems highly improbable that the Arsacid 
dispensation's unquestionable resemblance to the Hittite dispensation 
can have been the effect of a culture-wave travelling from a thirteenth- 
century Cappadocia to a second-century Khurisin. We have ample 
evidence concerning the radiation of culture in South-West Asia during 
the last two millennia B.C., and this evidence shows that the prevailing 
set of the cultural current throughout that period was, not from Cape 
pedoci to the Tigris Euphrates Basin and Iran, but from the Tigris- 

iphrates Basin and Iran to Cappadocia, ‘The Sumerian and Akkadian 
languages and their cuneiform script, the Sumeric science of divination, 
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the worship of Ishtar, the tale of Gilgamesh," the Assyrian style of art, 
the religion founded by Zarathustra, the Achaemenian feudal system, 
all travelled this royal road in this north-westward direction. The only 
‘counter-wave that we can catch in the act of travelling in the opposite 
direction—from the Hittite to the Babylonic World—is a style of 
domestic architecture which was borrowed in the seventh century 
from the Refugee Hittite communities in Northern Syria by the Assyrians 
under the name of bit-hilani (‘the house with windows’) 

‘The introduction of the Hittite hieroglyphic script from Cappadocia 
into Syria is not another case in point; for, though the invention of a 
new script of this type in the second millennium B.C., as an alternative to 
taking over the Sumeric cuneiform script ready-made, had been a re- 
markable feat of creativity in its day, the syllabic phonetic as well as the 
ideographic technique of writing had been superseded in Syria by the 
Ugaritic and Phoenician alphabets by the time when the Refugee 
Hittites brought their hieroglyphic script into Syria with them from the 
north-western side of the Taurus; and there is no evidence that either 
this script or the Indo-European language* conveyed in it was adopted 
by any of the non-Hittite inhabitants of Syria in the last millennium 
B.C., while there is impressive evidence of the use of the Aramaean 
language and alphabet in the Refuge Hittite communities, 

n this showing, we shall be chary of trying to explain the corre- 
spondence between the Hittite Bmpire and the Arsacid and Holy Roman 
empires as an effect of the process of culture-diffusion, which is a 
possible explanation of the resemblance that the Arsacid and Holy 
Roman empires bear to one another; and, a fortiori, the similarity of 
éthos between ‘the New Empire’ that established itself in Egypt in the 
sixteenth century 2.c. and the Ming régime that established itself in 
China in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era is to be explained 
as an outcome of independent identical responses to separate identical 
challenges, considering that there is no evidence and no likelihood of any 
direct culture-radiation from the Egyptiac World of the second millen- 
nium 2.c. to the Far Eastern World of the second millennium of the 
Christian Era, while there is a manifest similarity between the chall 
to which ‘the New Empire’ and the Ming Empire were responses, The 
‘Mongol conquerors who were expelled from ural China by the 
Ming resembled the Hyksos conquerors who were expelled from Lower 
Egypt by Amosis in being barbarians imbued with a tincture of an alien 
civilization; and it was this blend of Barbarism with an alien higher 
culture that aroused in the hearts of the barbarians’ cultivated victims 
the fanatically ‘Zealot’ temper which was the spirit of ‘the New Empire’ 
of Egypt and the Ming Empire alike 

Another case in which culture-diffusion cannot be the explanation of 
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a far-reaching similarity between two social dispensations that lie far 
apart from one another in the Time-dimension is one in which the later 
‘embodiment of an identical dispensation occurred in situ in a physical 
environment whose features were so strongly marked and so static 
within the chronological limits of the whole period in question that in 
this case a local uniformity of Physical Nature co-operated with a general 
uniformity of Human Nature to evoke an identic, though independent, 
response to a separate, but identic, challenge. The common geographical 
field of these successive identic responses to an identic challenge from 
both the physical and the human environment was Continental Euro- 
pean Greece; the two periods in which the same drama was performed 
on the same stage ran respectively from the seventeenth to the twelfth 
century B.c. and from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era; and in both these two periods of Continental European 
Greece's history an identic sequence of events occurred. 

First the country was conquered by invaders from overseas who 
brought with them an exotic culture: Minoan invaders from Crete in the 
seventeenth century ».c." and French and Venetian invaders froin 
Western Christendom in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, 
‘These invaders adapted their tactics to the physical structure of the in- 
vaded country by making artificial fortresses out of some of the natural 
fortresses in which the landscape abounded. The sites that they were apt 
to select among the almost innumerable sites at their disposal were those 
which commanded the rare cultivable plains or the rarer passes leading 
from one plain to another or, best of all, both a 
municating with the next plain in locations where Nature offered to a 
castle-builder with an eagle eye the possibility of making this economy 
of precious manpower, An Achaean Menelsion perched on the bu 
overhanging the River Eurotas opposite the site of the town of Sparta 
was as good a vantage point as a Frankish Mistra for commanding the 
vale of Hollow Lacedaemon which lay between these two castles; but 
Mistrà was a better-chosen site than the Menelaion because a garrison 
posted there could control not only the Sparta plain but also the Lace- 
daemonian mouth of the Langádha Pass that gave a passage from 
Lacedaemon into Messenia, In the Frankish Age William de Ville- 
hardouin’s castle at Mistri* had its complement in Geoffrey de Ville- 
hardouin's castle at Kalamáta commanding the Messenian mouth of 
the Langádha Pass as well as the southern bay of the Messenian plain, 
while in the Mycenaean Age an Achaean Menclaion and a Frankish 
Mistrà had their respective counterparts in the Argolid at Tiryns and 

[ycenae. 

A physical environment which thus made it easy for invaders to 
establish their control over the principal plains and passes also made it 
difficult for them to penetrate the surrounding wilderness of mountains, 
and in these encompassing highlands they found themselves compelled 
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to leave the native population unsubdued de facto. The invaders had, 
in fact, to content themselves with the skeleton occupation of the 
country which they had achieved at the first stroke,* and they were not 
even left in undisturbed occupation of these restricted territorial 
acquisitions; for the very success of the original invaders’ feat of arms 
tempted other, still hardier, adventurers, following in their wake, to 
‘emulate their prowess by wresting their conquests them, 

In the second millennium of the Christian Era the Burgundian 

French lords of a medieval Frankish Duchy of Athens were exterminated 
by Catalan interlopers, the Catalans were superseded by Florentines, 
the Florentines were ousted by "Osmanlis; in the second millennium 

1 While Miss controlled Hollow Lacedaemon and the past leading from i te 
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the Minoan lords of the Argolid were superseded by Achaeans, 
the Achaeans by Pelopids who—if Modern Western Hittitology 
were to rehabilitate Hellenic legend—might prove to have made their 
way to the Morea from an Anatolian homeland in the neighbourhood of 
the cradle of the Ottoman Power. While the castles built by the original 
invaders thus repeatedly changed hands, the feudal régime of which these 
castles were the physical embodiments persisted through these succes- 
sive changes of ownership; but a monotonously unedifyi of 
grab came at last to a catastrophic end in both performances of the play. 
In both cases the unsubdued native highlanders were gradually re- 
inforced by the infiltration of barbarians from the interior of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and in the last act the interloping feudal régime was success- 
fully assailed and overwhelmed by a resurgence of the indigenous popu- 
lation, In the Morea in A.D. 1821 the Ottoman Turkish Muslim epigoni 
of the Villehardouins were exterminated by the united forces of native 
‘Moreot Orthodox Christian Greeks and immigrant Orthodox Christian 
‘Albanians who had seeped into the Morea since the fourteenth century ;? 
in the same arena at some date in the course of the twelfth century B.C. 
the Pelopid epigoni of the seventeenth-century Minoan invaders of the 
Axgolid were overwhelmed by an avalanche of barbarians speaking the 
‘North-West dialect of the Ancient Greek language. 

"This combination of correspondences between the history of Con- 
tinental European Greece in the second millennium p.c. and the history 
of the same country in the second millennium of the Christian Era is so 
remarkable that we may find ourselves Wo after all whether the 
n el not have emitted some wave of ral radiation which 
the Villehardouins managed to pick up across a twenty-four-centuries- 
wide Time-interval; and the sheer length of this interval—redoubtable 
though it be when measured on the Time-scale of the histories of civi 
tions—might not, perhaps, be an insuperable obstacle to the entertain- 
ment of this fantasy. The consideration that makes its entertainment 
impossible, and compels us in this case to explain the correspondences as 
effects of the uniformity of Physical and Human Nature, is the gigantic 
historical fact that this Time-interval of twenty-four centuries between 
the overthrow of the Pelopids and the arrival of the Villehardouins was 
occupied in Continental European Greece by the histories of the Hellenic 
Civilization and its Orthodox Christian successor. Both these interven- 
ing cultures used the enduring physical landscape of Continental 
European Greece for their own purposes; but these purposes were 
different from the common purpose of the feudal lords who dominated 
the same country both before and after. A landscape on which a feudal 

ime was founded by Achaean and Frankish castle-builders was 
utilized with equal success by the political architects of the Hellenic 
Civilization for the entirely different purpose of creating a galaxy of 
city-states, Between the pre-Hellenic and the post-Byzantine feudal 
régime in Continental European Greece there is a vitai pausa? that pre- 


1g p; 44o n a, above. 
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cludes all posibility of any historical connexion between these two 
identic feudal dispensations on the same site. 

"This is perhaps as far as we can carry our investigation of the part 
played in human history by the process of culture-diffusion, and we may 
now go on to inquire into the divers conditions in which culture-rays are 
transmitted from one body social to another. 


(II) THE DIFFRACTION OF CULTURE 
Culture-Patterns and their Instability 


‘There are alternative possible conditions in which culture ay may 
be transmitted because there are alternative possible states 
culture may present itself, whether we happen to be ol dy in 
process of radiation from one body social to another or in its birthplace 
in the bosom of the body social that is its source, The state of the radiat- 
ing body at any given moment, whichever of the alternative states this 
may be, will determine the state of the culture-rays that this body is 
‘emitting at the time. If the emitting body's state changes, the state of 
the rays emanating from it will correspondingly. In fact, the 
texture of a culture-ray will always faithfully reproduce the fabric of the 
society that is its source,’ unless and until the ray, in its passage through. 
Space-Time, comes to be affected by another social force as a result of 
a foreign body. 
lity of the fabric of a culture is something intrinsic in the 
nature of Culture itself, for it arises from the fact that Human Life 
expresses and fulfils itself in a diversity of constituent activities; and 
this primordial plurality of Life cannot be reduced to unity by the 
rude operation of eliminating all these activities save one, 
co Humenity c cannot renounce any of them without ceasing to be 
uman. The unity of purpose and direction that is a necessary condition 
of spiritual health and is indeed the distinctive characteristic of a healthily 
growing human society is achieved, not by eliminating any of the in- 
dispensable elements of human culture, but by co-ordinating all these 
elements in a harmony such as is maintained by the various instruments. 
in an orchestra when the musicians are playing a symphony under the 
leadership of a conductor. 


"What has happened in the great art-styles happens also in cultures as 
a whole, All the miscellaneous behaviour directed towards getting a living, 
mating, warring, and worshipping the gods is made over into consistent 
terns in accordance with unconscious canons of choice that develop 
thin the culture. Some cultures, like some periods of art, fail of such in- 
tegration, and about many others we know too little to understand the 
motives that actuate them. But cultures at every level of complexity, even. 
the simplest, have achieved it. Such cultures are more or less successful. 
attainments of integrated behaviour, and the marvel is that there can be 
so many of these possible configurations.”* 


1 This point ha boen noticed aleady i Hi. ves apd V- v. 190. 
2 ‘Ruth; Patiert of Culture (London 1935, Routledge, p. 48. 
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"This dictum of one of the leading Western anthropologists of the day 
was being borne out during the lifetime of the writer ofthis Study by 
the progress of the sociologists’ investigation into the ways of life of 
societies in process of civilization, side by side with the anthropologists? 
‘work on societies of the primitive species. In both these two new pro- 
vinces which Modern Western Science had been carving out for itself 
in the realm of Human Afairs, it was becoming clearer year by year 
that a society's culture—whether, at the time of observation, the society 
happened to be stationary on the primitive level or in motion in the 
movement known as civilization*was normally a unity in the sense 
that the normal relation between all the diverse emotions and ideas and 
institutions and aptitudes constituting its social stock-in-trade was a 
condition of interdependence. An inquirer who set out to follow up in 
the life of any society the relations of any indigenous culture-element 
(as contrasted with an alien element acquired from abroad) would find 
these relations ramifying so widely that this single element would prove 
to have links—and these sometimes in unexpected directions and of a 
surprising kind—with almost all the other elements in this particular 
cculture-pattern. Such an analysis would reveal connexions between 
things which at first sight might appear to have nothing whatsoever to 
do with one another; and, if the oe of History performed the 
equivalent of a laboratory experiment by removing or mo any 
Hige fator in the pater, th local change would thow Íbell capable 
of producing a disturbance of the entire social structure, even though 
the feature in question might have appeared insignificant before 
importance ofits role in the whole organization had been vindicated by 
this practical test.? 

"This interdependence which is so characteristic a quality of a culture 
in its normal state is, of course, conspicuous when salient features of a 
culture-pattern are taken as the illustrations of it. It could be illustrated 
strikingly, for example, by tracing the ramifications of the two master- 
institutions of the Western Civilization of the writer’s day: that Modern 
Western Democracy and Modern Western Industrialism* which had 
been the principal engines through whose potently reciprocating action 
an aggressive society had been producing its profoundly subversive 
effects upon the lives of its contemporaries. In order to understand the 
nature and genesis of these two imposing and formidable features of the 
Modern Western way of life, the student would have to make himself 
familiar with the whole history of the Western Civilization since the 
Dark Age, and this not merely in its political and economic aspects. 
He would not be able fully to comprehend the work of a Ford or a Singer 
without knowing something about the work of a Calvin and a Benedict 
and running a sensitive finger along the chain of historical development 
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that linked the at first sight mutually incongruous activitics of these. 
quaintly diverse personalities at different points far apart in Time-Space. 
Nor would he be able fully o comprehend Modern Western parlamen, 
tary government or political propaganda or ideology without knowing 
madiing about Westen Chests monastic ordei and papal congre- 
tions and theology. The truth is that every indigenous culture-element 
in the life of a society arises within, and in relation to, the whole of that 
society's social structure, and finds its own proper place and special 
function in the structure upon coming to maturity. 

‘This normal integration of the indispensable constituent activities of 
Human Life into one or other of the divers alternative possible culture- 
patterns—each oriented to some particular activity or complex of 
activities which gives the culture its distinctive character by playing the 
dominant part in the co-ordination of its life—is the explanation of that 
qualitative difference between one culture and another which is discern- 
ible in a review of the primitive societies and is conspicuous in a review 
of the civilizations. In a previous context! we have observed that in the 
histories of the civilizations a progressive qualitative differentiation is 
‘one of the characteristics of, + but we have also found that growth 
is not an automatic process but is the hard-won reward of an effort that 
makes a continual and exacting demand on the growing individual's or 
growing society's will-power, since it has to be perpetually renewed in a 
series of responses to challenges in which a successful response to one 
challenge always evokes a fresh challenge, with the consequence that 
every solution of one problem brings with it the presentation of another 3 
‘This means that the abiding efficacy of a culture-pattern can never be 
taken for granted with impunity; for a particular culture-pattern is the 
imprint of a solution of a particular human problem; and, if spiritual 
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health is to be preserved and social growth is to be maintained, solution 
must follow solution as one problem gives rise to another. The impulse 
to perpetuate a traditional culture-pattern that has done good service to 
Society in its day can defeat its own purpose, as we have seen,* by pro- 
ducing either an enormity or a revolution. A culture-pattern can be kept 
in being only by being continually adapted to meet the manifold require- 
ments of ever circumstances; and the intrinsic difficulty of 
this indispensable task is so formidably great that it is not surprising to 
find that culture-patterns are precarious structures which are perpetually 
in danger of breaking up. 

When a culture-pattern does break up for one reason or another, the 
divers constituent activities that have been co-ordinated with one 
another so long as the pattern has lasted now fall apart and go their 
separate ways along respective lines of least resistance that at best pro- 
duce a spiritual chaos and, at worst, a spiritual discord which declares 
itself in the forms of schism in the Body Social" and schism in the Soul. 
In previous contextst we have noticed in passing what the principal 
component elements of a culture are, At the present point in our Study 
it will be convenient to carry our analysis a stage farther. 

If we venture, at our peril to illuminate an obscure subject of inquiry 
with the borrowed light of a simile, we may perhaps not inaptly liken an 
integrated culture to a fnt that has been compacted by the age-long 
pressure of enormous forces, and the disintegration of a culture to the 
"work of a demonic flint-knapper who is master of the knack of splitting 
one flake after another off the core of the stone on which he is exerting 
his uncanny sleight of hand. In the knapping of a culture the outermost 
and most easily detachable flake is the economic side of Human Life, 
which may be defined as the field in which Man exerts his power over 
Non-Human Nature, The next flake, and also the next most easy to 
detach, is the political side of Life, which may be defined as the field in 
which Man exerts his power over his fellow human beings. When these 
‘two superficial layers of Life have been split of, a cultural core remains; 
and this core may be defined, in terms of Life, as the heart of a culture 
where the Soul participates in God's creative work by grappling with its 
fret and last adversary the Self'—a more formidable adversary than 
cither its human neighbour or its physical environment, because this 
domestic adversary is identical with the Soul against which it contends, 
‘The field of cultural action, in this narrower and stricter usage of the 
term, is not, of course, confined within the bounds of the Self, since 
Man is a social animal who cannot be himself without being at the same 
time in communion with other spirits.¢ In the cultural heart, as well as 
on the political surface, of Human Life, Man encounters not only his 
Creator but his fellow human beings; but his intercourse with his fellows 
on the cultural plane takes place on a moral level high above the cañon- 
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floor of politics. On the cultural plane coercion is of no avail; for the 
only form of power that can here be employed with effect is the power of 
spiritual attraction through which one soul moves another by love and 

force." 

"This eene of culture which remains after the political and econo- 
mic integuments of the core have been flaked off proves, however, to be 
fissile in its turn in our satanic flint-knapper’s hands. By a supreme tour 
de force of his calamitous ‘know-how’ this mythical impersonation of 
Original Sin is able to disintegrate the very core of cultural life by 
splitting off from it successively a linguistic, an intellectual, and an 
titi ake until the religious nucleus of the core i» exposed. This 
religious quintessence of a culture is perhaps proof against disintegration, 
but it is not proof against stultification through being isolated from all 
the other activities of Life and thereby being inhibited from exercising 
the the para aecs ‘which Religion is able to exercise in a healthily 

ed body soci 

social and spiritual effects of the knapping of a linguistic fake 
from a cultural core have been noticed already in this Study in our 
survey of the careers of which have been set free to travel far 
and wide as lingue franche they have been divorced from their 
original function of serving as mother tongues.* The knapping of an 
intellectual flake comprising the technological, scientific, and philoso- 
phical substance of a culture for which a lingua franca serves as a vehicle, 
but not comprehending the culture's artistic flake or its religious quintes- 
sence, has likewise come to our notice by forcing itself upon our attention. 
in two historic instances: the intellectual abstract of the Modern 
Western Christian culture that ran like wildfire round the globe, after it 
had been knapped off by Western Man’s own hands towards the close 
of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, and the intellectual 
abstract of the Hellenic culture that eventually ‘captivated the ne 
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World after it had been knapped off by Hellenic Man's own bands in 
the post-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic history." The artistic flake is the 
most difficult of all to knap off from the religious nucleus of a culture's 
core; for Art serves Religion, as Language serves Thought, by affording 
ita vehicle; and we have seen Hellenic Ar renew its youth and recover 
its creativity by entering into the service of the Mahayana Yet even 
Art can be divorced from its religious source of inspiration at the price 
of lapsing into either a sordid vulgarity or a repulsive barbarism. 

In a twentieth-century Western World the secularizat M n Art 
and Thought, which had been perpetrated progressi festern 
hands in the course of a quarter of a millennium, had come to be taken 
so entirely for granted that the abnormality of this act of cultural self- 
mutilation was now hardly perceptible to any Western eyes that were 
not doubly enlightened by the git of genius and by the experience of 
penalization, In that age of Western history a distinguished Negro 
“American singer felt the thrill of making a surprising discovery when he 
‘came to realize that the primitive culture of his African ancestors, of 
which a musical echo had survived the shock of enslavement and trans- 

antation to a New World, was spiritually akin to all the non-Western 

igher cultures, and to the pristine higher culture of the Western World 
itself, in virtue of its having preserved a spiritual integrity which a Late 
‘Modern Western secularized culture had deliberately abandoned. 


“Years ago, I would not have said—as I do now—that I am proud to be 
a Negro. I did not know that there was anything to be proud about. Since 
then I have made many discoveries. 

"They began when I was still a student. I came in contact with Russians 
at college. I heard them sing their native songs and was struck by their 
likeness to Negro music. What was wrong with our despised music if it 
‘was akin to the revered Russian? Had we a value that had been passed 
by? Were the outcast Negroes, who were struggling to assimilate frag- 
ments of the unsympathetic cultures of the West, really akin to the great 
cultures of the East? It was a fascinating thought. 

"I began to make experiments. I found that I—a Negro—could sing 
Russian songs like a native. I, who had to make the greatest effort to 
master French and German, spoke Russian in six months with a perfect 
accent, and am now finding it almost as easy to master Chinese. I dis- 
covered that this was because the African languages—thought to be 
primitive because monosyllabic—had exactly the same basic structure as. 
Chinese. I found that Chinese poems which cannot be rendered in Eng- 
lish would translate perfectly into African. I found the African way of 
thinking in symbols was also the way of the great Chinese thinkers. I found 
that scientists had been puzzled by the strange similarity between ancient 
African and Chinese art. I found that I, who lacked feeling for the Eng- 
ish language later than Shakespeare, met Pushkin, Dostoievsky, Tolstoi, 
Lao-tsze, and Confucius on common ground. I understood them. I found 
myself completely at home with their compatriots. 

"Now there is an important thought here. With the coming of the 
Renaissance something happened to Europe. Before then the art, the 
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literature, the music were akin to Asiatic cultures. With the Renaissance, 
Reason and Intellect were placed above Intuition and Feeling. The result. 
has been a race which conquered Nature and now rules the World. But 
the art of that race has paid the price. As Science has advanced, the art 
standards of the West have steadily declined. Intellectualised art grows 
tenuous, sterile, 

"This is a serious thought. To what end does the West rule the World 
if all art dies? Jesus, the Eastern, was right. “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole World and lose his own soul?””* 


In this intuition of the malady which a Late Modern Western Society 
had inflicted on itself, Paul Robeson was putting his finger on the differ- 
ence between an integrated and a disintegrated culture, and he had 
perceived that the structural and the spiritual disintegration of culture 
are two aspects of a single process, Some of the phenomena of culture- 
disintegration within the bosom of a single society have been examined 
in this Study already;? we have now to inquire how the difference be- 
tween the two diverse possible states of a culture affects the transmission 
of culture-rays from one body social to another, and here we have to 
distinguish between several different possible ‘cultural situations in 
which an encounter between contemporaries may take place. Both 
parties to the encounter may be in a state of integration, or both in a state 
of disintegration, or one in the one state and the other in the other state, 
at the time when the encounter takes place, and we shall find that the 
difference between these several diverse sets of circumstances is apt to 
be reflected in a corresponding difference in the outcome in the different 
cases. We shall also find that, whatever may be the respective states of 
the two colliding cultures at the time when their encounter occurs, the 
collision itself is apt to produce a disruptive effect of its own on both 
the structure of the impinging culture-missile and the fabric of the 
Smitten body social if this collision result, not in a repulse of the attack, 
but in a penetration of the assaulted party's defences. 


The Conduciveness of Cultural Disintegration to Cultural Intercourse 

When the impinging culture is in a state of integration, and a fortiori 
when the state of the smitten body social is the same, the outcome of the 
colision is aptto be one or other of two opposite extremes, The imping- 
ing culture will either rebound from the surface of the smitten body 
without having succeeded in penetrating it at all, or it will penetrate it 
with such effect as to succeed in assimilating it. In the light of our simile 
of the flint, this extreme diversity of the two possible results can be seen 
to arise from a proportionately extreme variability in the temper and 
conduct of the party that is taking the initiative. This original agent in 
the encounter may deliver to his neighbour the unknapped fiint that he 
holds in his hand either by hurling it at him as a missile or by offering 
it to him as a gift. If he employs his philosopher's stone as an offensive 
weapon, its mass and weight may bruise his victim's body or even crack 
his skull, but the very size of the unknapped fint and the roundness of 


1 Rokgson, Paul, in The Daly Herald, sth Janay, 1935, P. 8, cols. 5-6. 
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its contours in its pristine state make it unlikely that it will pierce the 
bone and lodge itself in the brain like David's pebble; and the unlikeli- 
hood of this happening will be the greater if the assaulted body social's 
fabric is also in an integrated state; for in this state it will present a com- 
pact and close-grained front capable of withstanding the impact even of 
‘a missile that has been artificially sharpened to a deadly point; and an 
assaulted body social that is clothed in this spiritual armour may prove 
in consequence to be sufficiently master of the situation to be able to 
reject any alien culture-clement which it does not feel itself able to 
metabolize and assimilate, "No reception without metabolization’ is a 
healthily integrated society's war-cry in answer to the challenge of a cul- 
tural assault; and it would be difficult to find an instance of the success- 
fal penetration of a healthily integrated society by an assailant on any 
terms that were not of the assaulted party's own choosing. 

Even when it is sufficiently master of the situation arising from an 
encounter to dictate its own terms, an integrated civilization does not 
readily accept a culture-element from an alien civilization; and, on the 
rare occasions when it allows itself to be receptive, the source of the 
alien culture-element that it does then receive will be found to be a 
radioactive civilization that is alzeady in disintegration more often than 
‘one that is still in the recipient's own state of cultural integrity. This is, 
of course, what we should expect in the light of our observation that the 
state of a radioactive body social’s fabric is reproduced in the texture of 
the culture-rays emitted by it at the time;! for this means that a ray 
emanating from an already disintegrated body social will have been 
decomposed before issuing from its source, and a fortiori before imping- 
ing on its target, so that the recipient will have found the preliminary 

of splitting the impinging integral ray into its constituent elemental 
rays already performed for him, and will find the subsequent task of 
lection proportionately facilitated, whereas he will have to carry out 
both these successive tasks for himself if he is to give admittance to any 
culture-elements emanating from à radioactive society that is sil in 
a state of integration and that is therefore still emitting its radiation in 
an integral form. 

‘As a classic example of the rare phenomenon of the transmission of 
a culture-element from one integral body social to another, we may cite 
the reception of the special Calabrian variety of Eastern Orthodox 
Christian monasticism by Western Christendom at the turn of'the 
tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian Era,* when the model 
monastery established at Grottaferrata by a Basilian Saint Nilus on an 
invitation from the Holy See became one of the sources of inspiration. 
for an already active indigenous Western Cluniac movement towards a 
reform of the monastic life in the Western Christian World, A contem- 
porary second example of the sume phenomenon is the reception at 

'enice of the Byzantine visual arts of architecture and mosaic in the 
building and decoration of Saint Mark’s—though in this case the meta- 
bolization and assimilation of the imported culture-elements was less 
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thorough-going than the spiritual metamorphosis through which an 
inspiration from Calabria was taken to heart at Cluny. 

The local acclimatization of a Byzantine style of architecture in a 
Western cultural environment at Venice in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries dwindles, of course, into a mere curiosity of history by com- 
parison with the creation, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, of 
a new Western style that was at once distinctive and ecumenical when 
a traditional Western Romanesque architecture gave birth to a revolu- 
tionary ‘Gothic’ architecture sired by an Armenian school whose 
masterpieces had caught the imagination of Western Crusaders; and 
we may compare this effect of an alien inspiration on the history of 
architecture in Western Christendom with the effect produced on the 
history of the Hellenic art of sculpture in the round in the seventh and 
sigh centuries n.c by the impact of an Egypste leon the imagination 
of Hellenic mercenary soldiers and commercial travellers in the Nile 
Valley. We must note, however, that, while, in our two last-cited 
examples, as in our two first, the recipient societies were both still in a 
state of integration at the time as far as we can see, the radioactive 
societies in these two last cases were neither of them likewise in the 
same state. In contrast to the Orthodox Christian Society at the time 
when a monastic and an architectural inspiration were accepted from it 
by a contemporary Western Christendom, the societies that had pro- 
duced the Armenian style of architecture and the Egyptiac style of 
sculpture were, both of them, not merely in course of disintegration, as, 
for instance, the Syriac and the Indic Society were at the time when 
elements derived from them were perhaps adopted, metabolized, and 
assimilated byastill integrated contemporary Hellenic Society which was 
creating ‘a fancy religion’ for itself in the shape of Orphism,' At the 
dates here in question, the Armenian and Egyptiac societies were both 
in a pathological after-state of petrifaction, and this was the condition 
in which they exerted their profound cultural influence on an integral 
Western Christian and an integral Hellenic Society respectively. The 
radioactive Armenian community was one fragment of a Monophysite 
‘fossil’ of an already extinct Syriac Society;? the radioactive Egyptiac 
Society was a “Tithonus’ ^ 

With this clue in our hands, we may now be able to discern the reason 
why the Absolute Monarchy that was the master-institution in the 
political life of Eastern Orthodox Christendom was first rejected, and 
afterwards accepted, by a Western Christian sister society. On these two 
occasions the institution in question was the same, and on both occasions 
Western Christendom was in the same state of integration. The differ- 
ence between the two situations, which may account for the difference 
between the two Western reactions to the impact of the same Byzantine 
culture-arrow, was a difference in the state of the radioactive Orthodox 
Christian Society on the first occasion and on the second. At the time 
when the Western World rejected the attempt of the Saxon ‘Holy 
Roman Emperors’ Otto II and Otto III (imperabant A.D. 973-1002) to 
acclimatize the Byzantine absolute authoritarian state on Western soil, 

1 See V. v. 4-87 and X. ix. ao 2 See Lias, ? See VI. vik 47 
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the Orthodox Christian Society was still in a state of integration in 
which the divers elements constituting its culture-pattern were so closely 
knit together that it would have been difficult for another society to 
accept any one of these alien Orthodox Christian culture-elements 
without exposing itself to the risk of seeing its own distinctive indigenous 
culture-pattern obliterated by the descent of a cultural avalanche which 
would be precipitated by the movement of a single boulder in a moraine 
where the boulders were bound all to stand or fall together. On the 
other hand, by the time when the Byzantine absolute authoritarian state 
was taken over by the Western architects of a Norman successor-s 

of the East Roman Empire in Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily in order to be 
transmitted through the agency of Frederick II Hohenstaufen to his 
immediate heirs, the parochial North Italian despots of the Late 
Medieval Age of Western history—and, in their version of it, to become 
the inspiration of the absolute monarchies of an Early Modern Western 
Worldi—the Orthodox Christian Society from which this now acceptable 
exotic institution was derived was already in a state of disintegration; 
and this meant that a culture-element which, in the same society's 
antecedent state, had been inextricably interwoven with all the other 
constituent elements in an integrated culture-pattern was now an 
isolated piece of casual wreckage which could be picked up and appro- 
priated without its necessarily bringing in its train the other ship's 
timbers to which this plank had been clamped before the blows of wind 
and weve had prised asunder what the ehipwright’s art had joined 
together. 

These instances indicate that an integrated body social which comes 
under a bombardment of cultural radiation emanating from another 
society is apt to reject any element originating in this alien source which 
it is not able to take on its own terms; and this means that its resistance 
is likely to be particularly stubborn when the alien culture-ray that 
impinges on the assaulted body social's close-grained fabric is not an 
elemental one but is an integral shaft which is demanding to be taken or 
left as a whole, without picking or choosing. 

‘There are, it is true, historic examples of the gracious spectacle of the 
voluntary reception of an integral culture that has been offered by 
a neighbour as a gift instead of being inflicted by an. rona victim. 
In the growth-stage of the history of the Hellenic Civilization we can 


‘observe Hellenism being accepted by ci-devant primitive peoples on the 
expanding fringes of the Hellenic World of the day—Lydians and 
jans in the hinterland of Continental Asiatic Greece; Aetolians and 


Alexandrine Age, while in the post-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic 
Eistory the cradle of the Hittite Society in Eastern Anatoka was likewise 
? See VIL vi. 37-9 and X. ix 97-109. 
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gradually Hellenized in the course of six or seven centuries ending in the 
generation of the Cappadocian Fathers of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

ie bloodless triumphs of Hellenism over primitive peoples were 
emulated by Orthodox Christendom when it successively converted 
the Georgians, the Alans, the barbarian Slav intruders into the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Bulgars, and the Russians; and they were emulated by 
Western Christendom when it converted the Frankish barbarians in the 
fifth century of the Christian Era, the English in the sixth, the Frisians, 
Hessians, Bavarians, and Thuringians in the eighth, and the Poles, 
Magyars, and Croats at the turn of the tenth and the eleventh, Western 
Christendom also won the allegiance of two societies of its own species; 
and, whatever may be our assessment of the roles respectively played by 
the physical force of coercion and by the spiritual force of attraction in 
a Latin Christendom’s capture of the Far Western Christendom of ‘the 
Celtic Fringe it is indisputable that the Scandinavian World was 
captivated by a process of entire il penetration? 

‘This list of voluntary conversions ant nnprene tar anit gee; 
but, if we are to see the historic examples of this social phenomenon in 
true proportion, we must remind ourselves of three considerations that 
take some of the light out of this at first sight rather idyllic picture. One 
of these second thoughts is that the number of known instances of this 
happy denouement of an encounter between contemporaries was ve 

by comparison with the total number of known instances of su 
encounters; another consideration is that a majority of the peoples 
known to have voluntarily adopted an alien culture in its integral form 
had been either primitives or barbarians in the penumbra of a civiliza- 
tion; and it has also to be noted that, in the rare cases in which the 
integral culture of a civilization had been adopted unreservedly by 
representatives of a society of is own species, these relatively highly 


tivated converts all proved to have been in some abnormally 
position, of one kind or another, at the time when their conversion 
‘took place. 

‘The Btruscans, for example, were an overseas outpost of a continental 
society who had been cut off from the main body of their kith and kin by 
their Hellenic competitors’ feat of planting themselves astride all the 
maritime lines of communication between the west coast of Italy and the 
south coast of Anatolia; and the subsequent conversion of the Etruscans 
to Hellenism thus occurred in ‘geopolitical’ circumstances in which the 
converts’ only alternative to accepting Hellenism was to succumb to it. 
Moreover, by comparison with their Hellenic contemporaries, the 
Etruscans laboured from the outset under the handicap of being the 
children of a society which had been prematurely shattered by the blast 
of a post-Minoan Völkerwanderung. The crippling effect of this peculiar 


2 See 11. ii 336. 1 See IL, satio. 2 See II, ü 40-66, 

* Te would be ish to attempt to extend i by including in it any of the cases ofthe 
recepto ofthe Modem Western culture by cntempority non Western societies; for 
ont of these current encounters wath the Modem Wer had yer worked iui out to ir 
Sesniemestal ie esf wing and therefore i at date va pomi to egre 
thar even the most sensational apparent instance of suecersfal Westerzaion would no 
prove in the event to have been dehaively ephemera. 
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calamity must be presumed to have played its part in moving the 
Etruscans to adopt an alien culture in place of their Hittite social heritage 
unless we have the hardihood to commit ourselves to the paradoxical 
alternative recourse of writing off as a mere coincidence the remarkable 
fact that the continental survivors of a shattered Hittite Society appear, 
side by side with their transmarine colonists in Etruria, in the atrikiogly 
short muster role of representatives of civilizations that had voluntarily 
adopted an integral alien culture in its entirety. Indeed, in this list they 
appear twice over; for in another context! we have already observed that 
the Hellenization of the Continental Refugee Hittites on the north-west 
flanks of Taurus and Antitaurus in the post-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic 
history had been anticipated by the progressive captivation of their 
fellow refugees on the south-eastern flanks of the same mountain 
fastnesses by the Syriac culture through the agency of the Aramaic 
lanj and alphabet? 

the crippling effect of the disaster by which the Hittite Society was 
overtaken at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C. has 
a counterpart in the history of one branch of one of the two nascent 
civilizations that were successfully absorbed by an adolescent Latin 
‘Western Christendom, The Celtic Christians in Britain had had their 
spirit broken by an avalanche of pagan English barbarian invasion 
before they tardily and reluctantly accepted the Latin Christian culture 
in the act of acknowledging the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Roman 
See, On the other hand the Britons’ disheartening experience, which 
may have predisposed them to renounce their ambition to bring to 
flower a distinctive culture of their own, was not shared by Irish Celtic 
Christians who had divided the spoils of a derelict Roman province in 
Britain with the pagan barbarian English invaders from the Continent; 
and the prelude to the voluntary incorporation of a pagan Scandinavian 
World into the body social of a Latin Western Christendom was a fresh 
barbarian Völkerwanderung in which the Vikings took the offensive with 
such formidable effect that the victimized society which was eventually 
to captivate these assailants had first to fight for its existence with its 
back to the wall, 

‘This encounter between ‘the heroes of Asgard’ and ‘the Apostle at 
Rome’ would seem to be a clear case of the voluntary reception of an 
integral alien civilization by representatives of another society of the 
same species in circumstances in which the act of cultural conversion 
cannot be accounted for by any antecedent trauma in the converted 
society's psychic history. But a unique event, however notable in itself, 
{goes zo prove the rule to which it is an exception rather than the rule of 
which it would remain the solitary instance if rules could ever be estab- 


t See pp. 445-6, 
2 The fong coni 
eventually resulted in the reception of a Syriac culture by the Hate communities south 
fave of Tauras and Antitauros had begun as eariy as the fourteenth century B.C., when 
Northem Syria had been invaded simalu ‘by the Hittites from the Anatolian 
Pies and bythe Mramsene from the North Arabian Steppe; but tie cholo 
tvcienes forthe Syriae calme comhildhment off escendacey over the Has cubare 
ir this region does not begin to present ielf before the tarn of the ninth and eighth 
centuries bc (oe Cavalgnae, E: Le Probleme Hittite (Pats 1936, Leroux) p. 160) 


Ang cultural intercourse between Hittites and Arumaeans that 
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lished legitimately on the strength of a single exemplification. In the field 
of encounters between contemporaries in which both parties are societies 
of the species that we have labelled ‘civilizations’, and even in the wider 
field in which the ‘agent’s’ role is played by a civilization and the 're- 
agent's role by a primitive or semi-primitive society, an Orpheus capti- 
vating all fellow creatures within earshot by the enchanting harmony of 
his heavenly music! is a rare figure by comparison with a Charlemagne 
forcibly baptizing the captives of his bow and spear or an Awrangzib 
morally alienating intended victims who have proved more than a match 
for him on the battlefield. The rule at which we thus arrive inductively 
proves to be that normally an encounter between contemporaries is 
culturally sterile even when one party, and a fortiori when either party, 
is in a healthy state of cultural integration; and the historical evidence 
likewise bears out the converse ‘law’ that a state of cultural disintegration 
is favourable to cultural intercourse,? and most favourable of all when it 
is the state of both parties to the encounter and when on both sides it 
has gone to extremes 3 

"This will be found to have been the social setting of most of the 
encounters, surveyed in earlier chapters of this Part,* which have taken 
the dramatic form of action evoking reaction and thereby producing a 
peripeteia. In terms of our simile of the flint it is easy to see that, when 
‘the knapper has split the stone by striking off flakes from the core, and 
‘when he has chipped his flakes into slim sharp arrow heads, these tooled 
fragments will travel faster and farther, and will lodge themselves dee 
in their target when shot from a bow, than the unsplit stone when hurled 
by hand, The radiation of a radioactive body social is, in fact, more apt 
t0 make an impression came Gen tog eae it impinges if the emit- 
ting body is in disintegration than if it is still in its state of pristine 
integrity; and, if we may infer that successfully radioactive societies will 
be found to be already in disintegration as a rule, we shall have laid our 
finger on at least one of the reasons why the process of radiation-and- 
reception is apt to work itself out piecemeal over a protracted Time-span; 
for in previous contexts? we have already noticed that the divers consti- 
tuent elements of a culture have different specific velocities, ranges, and 
Penetratie powers when they are in proces of transmission from an 
emitting to a receiving body social, and that each ‘arrow’ (if we think in 
terms of Palaeolithic technology) or each elemental ray (if we think in 
terms of Modern Western optics) will take its own natural course as soon 
jy tumbled at ts law a an tater paint in this Study (in IIT. 
i asa where wo have ben edt formule aan explanation of eempirody 
ernst faet that the aig command over hua enone whch fa 
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as it has been released from its wedlock with the core in the unsplit 
stone or with the rest of the elemental rays in an integral ray of white 
light. 

Decomposition through Diffraction 

"This piecemeal transmission of the constituent elements of a culture 
cannot, however, be explained solely as an effect of a previous structural 
disintegration of the radioactive body whose fabric, whatever its state 
may happen to be, is reproduced in the texture of its effluent culture- 
rays, nor again solely as an effect of the receiving body social's being like- 
wise in a state of structural disintegration—and therefore being more 
readily susceptible to penetration by an intrusive alien culture—at the 
time when it is exposed to the radioactive culture's impact. In the 
knapping of the flint or the diffraction of the ray of white light—which- 
ever of the two similes we may prefer to employ—there must also be 
some other cause at work; for, if a spontaneous antecedent disintegra- 
tion of the culture-pattern of one party or both parties to the encounter 
were the only possible cause of this phenomenon of knapping or diffrac- 
ton, it would be impossible to understand why a culture should not be 
transmitted integrally and instantaneously in cases, like that of the con- 
version of the Scandinavians to the Latin Christian culture, in which the 
culture-pattern of both the parties to the transaction was in an integral 
state at the time when the act of conversion took place. Both in this case, 
however, and in that of the conversion of the Etruscans to Hellenism— 
an episode in which the Hellenic party, at any rate, was still in a state of 
cultural integration, whatever may have been the state of the Etruscans 
at the time—we find that, as a matter of historical fact, the migratory 
culture was transmitted, as in other cases, piecemeal and not all at one 
deli ', with the consequence that, in these cases likewise, the process 
of trantmisdon took an appreciable time to work itself out. We must 
conclude that, in such cases at any rate, some other cause must have 
been operative; and, if we can identify this other cause, we shall have to 
allow for the possibility that it may have played some part likewise in 
those other piecemeal and protracted transmissions of culture in which 
the disintegrated state of the culture-pattern of the two parties, or of 
‘one of them, is the explanation that first leaps to the eye. 

A further pursuit of our optical simile may help us to bring to light 
this latent other cause of the decomposition of culture in the course of its 
transmission. In the Physical Universe our occasional perception of the 
diverse elemental colours of the spectrum, which in white light are 
fused together into so perfect a unity that they are not only inextricable 
but are indisti , is not the effect of a decomposition of light 
that has taken place in the body of the Sun before the ray which we per- 
ceive in this decomposed state has left its solar source and has impinged 
on this planet. The reason why, in human visual experience, white 
light is the normal epiphany of light and the colour-gamut of the spec- 
trum is an exceptional spectacle is because the light that reaches us is in 
fact emitted from the Sun in rays that are originally integral. The colour- 
gamut of the spectrum becomes visible to us only when an integral shaft 
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of sunlight happens to strike a terrestrial target of a particular consistency 
—a shower of rain or a block of crystal—at a particular angle at which 
the ray is able to penetrate this particular material obstacle to its farther 
advance at the cost of being diffracted into its constituent elements by 
the resistance of the foreign body. The shock of the integral ray s impact 
from this angle on a target of this texture shakes the precariously inte- 
grated bundle of elemental rays apart into a spectrum’ that is so called 

cause, in it, each primary colour is sorted out from all the rest, with 
the result that each of the constituents of the original ray of sunlight 
becomes visible in and by itself at the price of the effacement of the 
white light that had been the visual effect of the elemental rays’ now 
dissolved association. 

If we retranspose our perilously illuminating physical simile into 
human terms, we shall find no difficulty in seeing why, in the realm of 
human encounters, the phenomenon of culture-diffraction should be 
produced by the shock inflicted on a body social by the impact of an 
alien culture-ray. The intrusion of any alien cultural element into the 
life of any society, in whatever state of life it may happen to be at the 
time, is manifestly a dangerously disruptive, and therefore a painfully 
harassing, experience for the reason that a state of integration is, as we 
have seen, the normal condition of a healthy cultural life, so that even a 
society which has already spontaneously fallen into disintegration, and 
has perhaps since travelled far along this road, before being smitten by 
the alien culture-ray’s impact, will shrink from. exposing itself wantonly 
to this foreign complication of a domestic situation that has already got 
oat of and at an astaulted society will never welcome its assailant ’s 
culture with open arms or promptly abandon its own indigenous social 
heritage wholesale in order to mubedeute for it the importunately obtru- 
sive alien culture-pattern all of a piece in an instantaneous act of deliber- 
ate self-transformation. The victim's immediate impulse (though, as we 
shall see,? not always his last, as well as first, resort) will be to put up an 
anxiously obstinate resistance, fight a succession of rear-guard actions, 
and swallow the exotic potion that is being forced down his throat in a 
series of minimum doses, in the reluctant spirit of a child compelled to 
take nasty medicine. Nothing but a course of disagreeable and disillusion 
ing experience will teach this recalcitrant patient—if he ever learns the 
lesson at all—that he has chosen the most unpleasant and most in- 
expedient way of responding to a challenge which he cannot elude, 

‘A classical example of this initial negative reaction of the victim of 
a cultural assault is the long-drawn-out first chapter in the Ottoman 
‘Turks’ response to the challenge of the turn in the tide of their perennial 
quias with the Western World. Ae we buve wen they lived the 
best part of a century to pass without taking any drastic steps after 
had been warned of their danger by their signally disastrous defeat in 
the Great Turco-Frankish War of A.D. 1682-99; and, when they were 
stung into action at last by the still more disastrous and much more 
humiliating experience of being defeated by a Westernizing Orthodox 
Christian Power in the Great Turco-Russian War of A.D. 1768-74, they 

1 Onpp. soas, below. * On pp. 232-8, above. Seealso p. ssy, n. 4, below. 
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stultified their own efforts for the best part of another century and a half 
by clinging to the impracticable policy of attempting to adopt the 
Modern Western art of war without simoltancously accepting any of 
those non-military Modern Western institutions that were in fact the 
indispensable conditions of Modern Western military efficiency. It 
juired a third shock—the military invasion of their Anatolian home- 
land by their own ci-devant ra'iyeh, the Moreot and Rumelian Greeks, in 
A.D. 1919—to induce the Turks at last to follow a leader who put it to 
them that their only chance of survival now lay in embracing the 
Modern Western Civilization with enthusiasm and remoulding their 
way of life to fit this alien culture-pattern without reservations, Atatürk 
addressed his saving message to his countrymen with assurance and 
authority because he had taken the measure of a disintegrating society's 
defencelessness against cultural aggression. When the living target of 
culture-arrows has lost the natural armour constituted by a closely in- 
‘social fabric, its skin will offer an opening at every pore for an 
arrow-head to insert itself, and the naked body will find itself exposed to 
penetration on terms that will be of its assailant's setting, and not of its 
own. 
Tn the first stage, however, of a disintegrating society's encounter with 
a radioactive alien culture the negative reaction of the eighteenth-century 
and nineteenth-century Ottoman Turkish conservatives seems to be the 
rule. As further illustrations of this prevalent initial attitude we may cite 
the reluctance notoriously shown by the statesmen of a Roman Common- 
wealth in a post-Hannibalic Age to make annexations of territory belong- 
ing to the domains of any of the Hellenic Civilization’s Oriental 
neighbours, though these domains were then lying atthemereyofs Roman 
Power which had succeeded in overthrowing its sole really formidable 
competitor. A fortiori, these post-Hannibali Roman statesmen were 
chary of bringing those alien worlds within Rome's own walls by opening 
bee gates to the importation, manumission, and enfranchisement of 
Oriental slaves, and they were particularly vigilant to repress or, as a fis 
aller, to sterilize, any immigrant Oriental religions, or at all events never 
to license them without having first done their best to denature them by 
insisting that they should not it themselves for admission till they 
had clothed themselves in an Hellenic wedding-garment. 

A Hittite worship of Cybele, an Egyptiac worship of Isis, an Iranian 
Syriac Mithraism, and a Palestinian Syriac Christianity all duly com- 
mended themselves to the main body of the Hellenic Society within the 
frontiers of the Roman Empire by assuming in their outward show the 
appealingly familiar style of Hellenic visual art, and even the Far 
Eastern outposts of Hellenism in Bactria and India that had been isolated 
by the rise of an intervening Arsacid Power and had fallen under Kushan 
rule were prospective converts of sufficient importance to make it worth 
while for an Indic Mabiyina to resort to the same device of visual 
Hellenization in order to catch the eye of an Hellenic diasporá. West of 
Euphrates the Syriac missionary religion Christianity and the Babylonic. 
missionary religion Astrology carried the propitiatory process of self- 
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Hellenization a stage farther by translating their ideas and ideals into 
terms of Hellenic science and philosophy? instead of being content 
merely to lay a veneer of Hellenism over their visual surface; and it is 
significant that, in the competition between Oriental religions for the 
conversion of the main body of the Hellenic World in the Imperial 
Age, the victory should eventually have been won by the competitor 
that had gone to the greatest lengths in Hellenizing itself and thereby 
turning the flank of the resistance which even a disintegrating Hellenic 
Society was still prone to offer to the reception of any alien culture- 
element that was conspicuously exotic, 

‘Without seeking to anticipate the eventual answer to the enigmatic 
question whether, at the tine of writing, the Western Civilization was 
already in disintegration or was still in course of growth, we may cite, as 
evidence relevant to our present inquiry, the unquestionable fact that 
in the Late Modern and the Early post-Modern Age of Western history 
a Roman reluctance to incorporate culturally alien territories or to open 
the gates to immigrant alien bodies or ideas had been displayed by the 
governments of two Western Great Powers. 

The Hapsburg Monarchy was actually led to make the great refusal 
of its manifest destiny, and thereby condemn itself to an eventual catas- 
trophic liquidation, By its reluctance to add to the numbers of the ex- 
Ottoman Orthodox Christians under Hapsburg rule when once the 
Roman Church had reached the limits of its power to transmute 
Eastern Orthodox Christians into Roman Catholics through the alchemy 
of the statesmanlike institution of uniate churches, Just two hundred 
years before the dissolution of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in 
‘AD. 1918, it had looked, on the morrow of the peace-settlement of 
Passarowitz, as if the whole of the Rumeliot main body of Ottoman 
Orthodox Christendom were on the point of passing under Hapsburg 
rule; yet Viennese statesmanship acquiesced in A.D. 1739 in the retro- 
cession to Turkey of the Serbian and Wallachian portions of the Otto- 
man territory acquired by the Monarchy in ap. 1718; it let slip its 
f name kais any. this loss in A.D. 1788-91;* and thereafter at the 
eleventh hour, when a Hapsburg Monarchy that had suffered humiliat- 
ing defeats at Serb as well as Russian hands in the opening phase of the 
General War of A.D. 1914-18 was taken up for an unearned and unsoli- 
cited ride in the cab of a momentarily victorious Hohenzollern ally's 
triumphal steam-roller, the governments at Vienna and Budapest were 
gravely embarrassed by the ironical brilliance of a temporary political 
situation in which the disposal of Montenegro, Serbia, and Rumania. 
momentarily lay in the hands of the Central Powers, ‘To leave these 
conquered ex-Ottoman Orthodox Christian enemy states independent 
would mean stultifying the conqueror's victory by leaving in existence 
so many transfrontier bases of operations for a resumption of pre-war 
irredentist nationalist movements among the Hpebeag Monarchy's 
own Jugoslav and Rumanian subjects. On the other hand, to annex the 
conquered territories would mean undermining the political hegemony 
of a German and a Magyar ‘ascendancy’ in what might prove to be 

1. See V. v. 367 and 539, and VII. vil. 470-6. 3 See IL ii, 180. 
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a more dangerous way by changing the Monarchy's internal balance of 
national forces to the subject nationalities’ advantage. During the years 
A.D. 1915-18 Austro-Hungarian statesmanship was tormented by the 
‘nightmare of this insoluble problem till it was put out of its agony by 
the merciful hand of Death, 

"The General War of A.D. 1914-18, which precipitated the dissolution 
of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, brought the United States face 
to face with the problem that had eventually defeated Hapsburg states- 
manship. 

During the hundred years ending in A.D. rr an evi tinia rapidly 
mounting flood of immigration from the Old World had provided the 
American people with the copious reinforcements of its man-power 
that were required for the achievement of its titanic enterprise of 
mastering a virgin island of almost continental dimensions; but the 
blithely indiscriminate welcome that had dem ges to this inflow of 
immigration into North America during the chapter of the 
fad begun to be qualified by some ditiuiet in yan wek ‘hearts, and 
‘consequent reservation in American minds, when, at about the turn of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the composition of the inpouring 
stream had rather suddenly changed and had at the same time given 
premonitory indications of further, still more radical, changes that 
might be expected at no distant future date if the flood-waters were not 
promptly brought under rigorous governmental control. The first spate 
of nineteenth-century immigrants fad come for the most. part from those 
North-West European countries whose colonists had peopled the 
Atlantic seaboard of North America before its attainment of political 
independence; but in the years A.D. 1880-93 a tributary stream had 
begun to flow from Italy, the Hapsburg Monarchy, and the Russian 
Empire, and in the years A.D. 1898-1914, in which the total volume of 
imimigration was at its maximum, this parvenu and outlandish South and 
East European contingent greatly outnumbered the dwindling rear-guard 
of a familiar and acceptable North-West European column of route.* 

"The distinctive difference between these two diverse streams of latter- 
day immigration that moved the American people to adopt a discrimina- 
tory attitude was not, of course, the mere difference in their geographical 
provenance, but was the difference in their cultural complexion which 
this difference of provenance implied. A significant negative common 
characteristic of all units in the new contingent was the non-Western 
origin of their native cultural traditions;? and this pacific invasion of the 

+ Seg Toynbee, A. Le Siroo d Intentional Ain, 1924 (London 1536, Milord), 
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United States by non-Western immigrants whose exotic character was. 
partially concealed under the misleading meaningless label "European" 
‘was already threatening to attract reinforcements from other regions of 
the Old World whose inhabitants’ ‘un-American way of life’ was adver- 
tised by an arbitrary convention that labelled these other non-Western 


peoples Assis 
new threat which the old institution of immigration had thus 
‘come to present to the integrity of the American people's native Western. 
way of life led the United States to follow up the enactment of a Chinese 
Exclusion Law on the 6th May, 1882, and the establishment of an 
‘Asiatic Barred Zone’ in an act of the sth February, 1917, by passing 
the two momentous general Immigration Restriction Acts that came 
into force respectively on the ard June, 1921, and on the rst July, 1924.4 
"The Act of 1924 was designed not merely to restrict the total number of 
immigrants but to discriminate, within this total, in favour of applicants 
from North-West European countries. The annual quotas assigned to 
countries from which a restricted flow of immigration was still permitted 
‘were governed by a formula that would tell against applicants of South 
and East European provenance; the immigration of Orientals was 
banned alto and the Senate at Washington insisted" on confirm- 
ing the application of this Oriental Exclusion Clause in the Immigrati 
Act of A.D. 1924 to applicants from Japan, in lieu of ‘the Gentleman's 
Agreement’ that had governed the entry of Japanese nationals into the 
United States since A. 19078 

By the year a.D. 19521—by when it had become manifest in retrospect 
that this change in United States immigration policy after the First 
World War had played an appreciable part in the generis of the Second 
—the American people had succeeded at this price in checking the 
cultural adulteration with which their body social had been threatened 
through an influx of culturally alien immigrants, only to discover, like 
the Romans before them, that the relatively easy recourse of physically 
excluding alien bodies left them still face to face with the more baffling 
problem of contending with alien ‘dangerous’ thoughts that had a knack 
of making their way through the most efficiently drawn official ‘sanitary 
cordon’ without requiring the services of any physical eafrier. "The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.’ If the twentieth- 
century American policy of excluding, restricting, and ‘screening’ 
‘would-be immigrants, and re-educating and assimilating the applicants 
who had qualified for admission, was a counterpart of the post-Hanni- 
balic Roman policy of regulating the importation and manumission of 

vel e the convention! prion of the Old World into "Europe! and 

on pp. 708-29, below. 
» cit, Po EJE, 2 See id p. 90, n 1 

1 1 See 
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3n form, but mot in substance, in the MeCarran-Walter Immigration Act, 
To the Senate at Washington, by a vote overriding President Truman's veto, on 
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slaves and confining the social and political enfranchisement of freed- 
men within limitations, the Psyche’s task of resisting the propagation of 
Oriental religions, which defeated Roman statesmanship in a five- 
hundred-years-long ‘cold war of attrition,* had its counterpart in a 
spiritual conflict between ‘the American way of life’ and the Russified 
ci-devant Western heresy of Communism which, on the morrow of a 
Second World War, was being waged in the bosom of the United State, 
‘The non-military hostilities on this American home front in the rear of 
the Bureau of Immigration’ elaborately fortified limes were even show- 
ing signs of taking forms that were familiar in the corresponding passages 
of pirical arma in the Imperial Age of Hellenic tery 

"The initial negative reaction on the victim's part which we have been 
observing in these American, Austro-Hungarian, Roman, and Ottoman 
instances of it explains why an impinging alien culture is always 
diffracted in the process of reception and is never swallowed whole at 
ne qulp emn in those rare encounters between two integral cultures in 
which the process finds its smoothest and quickest passage; and the 
assaulted party's defensive posture suggests another reason why, when 
the divers elemental rays have thus been shaken loose from one another, 
they prove, a they go their separate, ways thenceforward, to have 

ferent speeds, ranges, and penetrative powers. Their difference in 
degree of prowess in these various respects is not due exclusively to a 
specifo difereace in their intrinsic eatrying-power; it ia also to some 
extent proportional to the difference in the of the resistance that 
each of th 
target 


iem evokes in the psyche of the party that is their unwilling 


Inverse Selection through Transmission 
‘This further insight into the cause of the manifest differentiation in 
the elemental culture-rays’ carrying power enables us, at the next step, 
to detect the cause of one of the ‘laws’ governing the process of cultural 
radiation-and-reception which we have already seen at work, This ‘law’ 
runs to the effect that the carrying-power of a culture-element is pro- 
tional to the degree of ita trivia and superficiality in the spic kual 
ierarchy of cultural values.? It is a sinister law because it means that 

a culture, when it goes into disintegration, has to pay for an enhancement 
of the vigour of its radioactivity by reconciling itself to a deterioration 
quality of the elements that it is transmitting. We may put the 
point in terms of a homely simile by saying thatthe sume amount of 
ter is spread wider by the simple expedient of being spread thinner, 
and by reminding ourselves that skim milk is ble than cream. 


ing 
more digesti 


for a rice-fed Cantonese or Japanese child that is being introduced for 
the first time in its life to a novel diet of dairy-produce. 

While the unwilling victim of cultural ion will diffract an 
impinging shaft of cultural radiation by repelling as many of its con- 
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stituent elemental rays as he finds it possible to repel in the first round 
of the encounter, the elements that he will be least reluctant to admit, 
if a total rejection of the aggressive alien culture proves to be beyond 
his power, will be those elements that seem to him the least difficult or 
least undesirable to assimilate; and, when he finds himself driven to 
give admittance to partially intractable elements under the pressure of 
sheer force majeure for the sake of self-preservation—as, for instance, 
when he has to face the necessity of mastering in some measure a 
militarily superior assailants art of war—he will try to confine his 
reception of these more or less intractable elements to a minimum,? For 
this reason the process of culture-diffusion not only produces the 
phenomenon of culture-diffraction but also differentiates between the 
divers elements in the culture-spectrum of a diffracted culture-ray by 
selecting for the speediest and farthest transmission those elements that 
are of the lowest cultural value—a perverse operation of the principle 
of natural selection that awards a premium of effcacy to spiritual 

eapness. 

We have already observed? that, as soon as the divers constituent 
elemental rays, or constituent flakes and core, of an impinging culture 
have been released from their pristine association with one another, the 
latent intrinsic difference between their respective carrying-powers 
‘comes into play—whether the cause of their disentanglement happens 
to be their impact on a diffracting target or happens to be the antecedent 
disintegration of the culture-pattern of the radioactive body social from 
which they have emanated, In this situation, in whatever way it may 
have arisen, the economic elemental ray or arrow manifests the highest 
carrying power, the political arrow the next highest, and the untoled 
residual core of the impinging culture the lowest carrying-power of all. 
When this culture-core is split up in its turn by the successive detach- 
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ment of linguistic, intellectual, and artistic flakes from the core’s religious 
nucleus, the respective intrinsic carrying-powers of these three cultural 
flakes prove to be different likewise; and here again the premium on 
ual cheapness prevails. The linguistic flake displays a higher 
g-power than the intellectual, and the intellectual than the 
artistic, while the religious nucleus of the culture-core has a lower 
carrying-power than the detached cultural arrowheads, 

"This ‘law’ to the effect that the carrying-power of a culture-element 
is in inverse ratio to its spiritual value has a corollary, propounded in an 
earlier contest which reads that the caring poer of an integral 
culture-ray or unsplit philosopher's stone is equal to the average of the 
respective intrinsic carrying-powers of its constituent elements. While 
the political, as well as the economic, arrow in isolation proves to have 
a higher carrying-power than the integral flint before the flakes have 
been split off, the residual core displays a lower intrinsic carrying-power 
in isolation than it enjoys when the more expeditious flakes are still 
attached to it. In virtue of the same law, the carrying-power of the 
isolated religious nucleus of the culture-core proves to be lower than 
that of the total core when still unsplit, while on the other hand the 
carrying-powers of the artistic, intellectual, and linguistic flakes prove all 
to be higher in isolation than the ing-power of the core before these 
superficial components have been detached from the religious nucleus. 

Our ‘law’ and its corollary could both be illustrated from the history 
of the radiation of the Western culture in the Modern Age? In the 
wwriter’s generation the diffusion of this Western culture on the political 
as well as on the economic plane was already virtually world-wide, 
whereas on the cultural plane its influence beyond the borders of its 
homeland in the Western World itself was then still exotic and super- 
ficial, though by that date it had been radioactive for not less than four 
anda half centuries.» Moreover, the form in which this Modern Western 
culture—as distinct from Western economic and political technique— 
bad won its world-wide ascendancy, such as it was, had been a utili- 
tarian secular abstract consisting of a linguistic and an intellectual flake 
which had served as ammunition for a Western Hercules’ bow after 
having been detached from the religious nucleus and from a still un- 
detached artistic flake of an integral Western Christian culture's core.* 

Tt was in this superficial form of a parcel of techniques, lingue franche, 
and sciences that the Western culture had been adopted towards the end 
of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era by Peter the Great in 
Russia after it had been rejected in its integral unsecularized form at the 
turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by Hideyoshi and Ieyasu 
in Japan; and its subsequent rejection in China likewise in the very 
generation in which it was being adopted in Russia was a consequence 
of the disastrous success achieved by the Franciscan missionaries of 
a Tridentine Roman Catholic Christianity in China in foiling their 
broader-minded and farther-sighted Jesuit colleagues’ attempt to avert 

2 See x, map 66. 
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in China the fate which had already cut short the propagation of an 
Western Christian culture in Japan; for the Jesuit missionaries 

policy in China had been to offer this integral Christian form of the 
Western way of life to Chinese minds and hearts in the most anodyne 
version that could be devised by Christian representatives of the Modern 
Western Civilization who were not prepared to follow their agnostic 
‘contemporaries’ lead so far as to take the plunge into the unfathomably 

waters of secularization." 

he utilitarian secular abstract of the Modern Western culture which 

did succeed in captivating eventually to some degree not only the 
Russian, Serb, and Greek x Christians but also most of the rest 
of Mankind, including the Japanese and Chinese themselves in the 
next round of their continuing encounter with the West,? had found 
a readier market abroad in a smoothly ‘processed’ French decoction 
than in its racier but rougher English rawness; and it had made its 
way farthest, by the time of writing, not at the esoteric depth of its 
revolutionary intellectual reinterpretation of the nature of the Physical 
Universe, nor even at the less abstruse level to which the gospel of 


i This defeat of the Jesuit missionaries in China has been noticed in V. v. 365-7 
and gro and V. vi 31-34, 
[n the mental vision of the writer of this Sudy the city of Shanghai stood, ever 
since he had fint set eyes on it in A-D. 1939, as the concrete symbol of the soulessness of 
his repul ELLE AE Western Civilization had made its 
‘on Far 
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Modern Western Science had been adroitly pumped up by a series of 
talented , from Fontenelle! to Wells, but on a linguistic 
terrain which was the most superficial of all its layers. The English 
language, for example, had latterly won its competition with the French 
by gaining currency in India, China, and Japan as a lingua franca serving 
as a medium of intercourse for the pedestrian practical purposes of trade 
and politics? before the non-Western societies that had taken to using 
this Western linguistic medium for these purposes had come to be more 
than slightly affected by the rest of the Western culture—above all, its 
Christian religious nucleus—of which the English language and the 
other Western vernaculars were potential vehicles. 

‘These illustrations of our ‘law’ from the history of the diffusion of the 
Modern Western culture have their counterparts in Hellenic and Far 
Eastern history. We have seen? that a Syriac World which had not 
proved receptive to the Hellenic culture in its integral form was cepti- 
‘vated eventually, in the ‘Abbasid Age, by an intellectual flake of Hellen. 
ism in which its science and philosophy were presented apart from its 
art and religion. In an earlier phase of a post-Alexandrine Hellenism’s 
radioactivity the art of the Attie drama had acquired a carrying- power 
when a cosmopolitan association of artistes had treated it, as French 
publicists wero to treat the British constitution, by plucking it out of its 
native ground in the orchestra of the theatre of Dionysus under the 
shadow of the acropolis of Athens in order totake iton tour and ‘produce’ 
it with a virtuosity that Parthians and Celtiberians could appreciate, 
Artistic flakes of a Far Eastern culture which had similarly been detached 
from their spiritual core likewise captivated a nascent Iranic Muslim 
Society in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the Christian Era, 
ind a Modern Western Society from the eighteenth century onwards, 
without any simultaneous radiation of a Confucian philosophy and a 
Mahayanian religion that were the original settings from which these 
fashionably superficial chinoiseries had been detached in order to be 
made exportable at the price of being made meaningless. 

We may go on to observe that, on every plane, a recipient society finds 
it easier to take and use a radiating society's ready-made products, 
material or spiritual, than to master the techniques, habits, feelings, and 
thoughts that have to be acquired and appropriated if the recipient is to 
become, in his turn, a producer of these alien cultural commodities as 
well as a mere consumer of them. The cultural commodities that have 
the greatest carrying power of all are lethal tools; but a Pathan trans- 
frontier barbarian in the no-man's-land beyond the North-West 
Frontier of the British Indian Empire during the century ending in A.D. 
19475 would acquire a taste for a Modern Western rifle, and a skill in 


+ An illuminating sketch of the cighteenth-century French popularizers of the seven- 
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using it, long before he learnt how to manufacture such a rifle for him- 
self, and long indeed before he began to make creative improvements of 
his own upon the alien pattern in which the rifle had first come into his 
hands ready-made—in contrast to the circumstances of the original 
genesis of the rifle in its place of origin in the Western World, where the 
production and the use and the improvement of the weapon had all 
been inseparably bound up with one another in the process of the rifle’s 
evolution, 

Following this contrast up, we shall find that, while the Pathan might 
take with lightning rapidity and astonishing success to a rife or a sewing- 
machine or a gramophone, and might even teach himself, under the 
stimulus of intense desire, to manufacture a remarkably exact copy of a 
complicated contemporary Western weapon of precision with the simple 
tools that were the sum of his scanty native metallurgical resources, the 
same masterly Pathan marksman and gunsmith would show vastly less 
aptitude for appropriating any of those Western political institutions 

were part of the secret of the British Rij’s military ascendancy over 
the transfrontier barbarian, It was for the barbarian to submit 
temporarily under duress to British political dictation than to take even 
the first toddling step towards mastering the British political art of 
parliamentary government; and the culture which was the creative in- 
spiration of all the Western Society's political and military and techno- 
logical achievements was quite beyond the Pathan’s ken even in the 
secularized form, divorced from its religious heart, in which this Western 
culture had been at the disposal of non-Western importers since the 
close of the seventeenth century. 

For instance, our nineteenth-century Pathan knew nothing of the long 
and arduous history of a sustained and organized intellectual endeavour 
that had created Modern Western Science, and nothing either of the 
tragic irony with which an acquisitive-minded Western Society's lust to 
wring material profits out of the disinterested labours of Western intel. 
lectual pioneers had brought in its train its grimly appropriate nemesis 
in the shape of the fascinating Victorian invention of a breech-loading 
rifle which was the earnest of far more deadly future masterpieces of 
a Modern Western Homo Faler's ‘Applied Science’. While the Pathan 
succeeded in becoming a modest profit-sharer in the dividends of this 

tution of a new science to an old barbarism to which the Pathan and 
‘the Frank were, both alike, till morally enslaved in the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era, the Pathan was utterly ignorant of the history of 
that Western moral progress which—feeble and rudimentary though it 
might be found to be when measured by the standards of the Saints— 
had nevertheless succeeded, at the cost of a struggle still more arduous 
and d than the assault of Western Science on Physical Nature, 
in enabling some of the Western peoples gradually and partially to 
transmute the Old Adam of government by force into a new covenant of 
government by consent,! and thereby to keep Man's hope of mundane 

1 This faint Late Modern Western emanation of the spirit of the Kingdom of God 
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salvation alive by opening up a possibility that lethal weapons which 
were so much more dangerous in Frankish than in Pactyan hands might, 
in the event, be banned by a Modern Western Democracy's crypto- 
Christian conscience, instead of being recklessly misused in the Ishmaeli- 
tish warfare which the still unredeemedly barbarous Pathan was prone 
to wage with the deadliest weapons that he knew how to employ. 

It was still more disconcerting to see the self-same selection of 
Western culture-clements that had been made in all innocence by the 
untutored Pathan being made likewise by a sophisticated Chinese whose 
high state of indigenous culture, at the time in his history when he 
encountered the Late Modern West, debarred him from pleading the 
mitigating circumstances that could be pleaded on behalf of his East 
Iranian barbarian contemporary. 

“There is . . . in the process of Westernisation in China a play of fashion 
which often appears irresponsible to Westerners, because random and 
unconvinced. Western standards, far from being considered admirable 
in themselves, are all suspect and feared as “soulless”, because inimical 
to the spirit of China. Accordingly there appears to be, very often, in the 
course of adaptation to Western standards, a difficulty in distinguishing 
between the mechanics of any given process and the spirit that informs the 
process. In this way attempts are often made to take over a method with- 
out adopting the spirit of the society in which the method was originally 
developed, and of which it was the natural fruit. Perhaps the most 
striking illustration of this type of contradiction is to be found in the 
adoption on a large scale of Western armaments with the minimum 
adoption of the Western style in warfare. In the same way, when there is 
a question of handing over to Chinese control any enterprise originally 
developed by foreigners, the least of the difficulties is that of training a 
technical staff. The true crisis comes when, with the full assertion of 
Chinese control, a standard of enterprise and responsible direction based 
on adaptation is substituted for one based on assertion.’ 

‘These illustrations of the working of our ‘law’ that the carrying-power 
of a detached culture element in process of radiation is apt to be in 
inverse ratio to its spiritual value point to a conclusion at which we have 
arrived by a different road in an earlier context.? The transmission of the 
superficial elements of a culture, in isolation from the essence of this 
radioactive culture's core, is as precarious as it is facile, whereas the 
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religious quintessence of a radioactive culture, which penetrates an 
alien body social only with extreme difficulty, and even then at an 
extremely slow pace, is capable, if and when it does work its way into 
this alien body's heart, of producing a spiritually deeper effect on the 
recipient society's life than the sum of all the radioactive society's merely 
artistic or intellectual or linguistic or political or economic radiation 
when these superficial elements are transmitted apart from the religious 
life-blood of the migrant culture's heart, 


Basos s2 


E. THE CONSEQUENCES OF ENCOUNTERS 
BETWEEN CONTEMPORARIES 


(I) AFTERMATHS OF UNSUCCESSFUL ASSAULTS 


(0) EFFECTS ON THE FORTUNES OF THE ASSAULTED PARTY 


“Tite of an encounter between contemporaries on the life of 
both parties is apt to be a disturbing one—and this even for a party 
which, at the time of the encounter, is not yet in process of disintegration 
but is still in growth. Even in the least untoward possible circum- 
stances the psychological shock produced by a collision between confict- 
ing civilizations may have consequences of a gravity that is illustrated by 
the fates of two societies which, while still in growth, had each repelled 
a formidable assault triumphantly. 

‘The Hellenic Society, as we have seen, reacted magnificently to its 
ordeal in the years 480-479 n.c, Te succeeded in repulsng an onslaught 
delivered by a Syriac Society whose forces were united at the time under 
the sovereignty of the Achaemenian Empire; and the first 
perceptible social effect of this military and political triumph was to 
give Hellenism a stimulus to which it responded by bursting into flower 
in every field of activity. 

“The vastness of the forces employed in the expedition of Xerxes King 
of Persia against Hellas cast the shadow of a terrible danger over the 
Hellenic Society. The stakes for which the Hellenes were called upon to 
fight were slavery or freedom, while the fact that the Hellenic communities 
in Asia had already been enslaved created a presumption in every mind 
that the communities in Hellas itself would experience the same fate. 
When, however, the war resulted, contrary to expectation, in its amazing 
issue, the inhabitants of Hellas found themselves not only relieved from 
the dangers which had threatened them but possessed, in addition, of 
honour and glory, while every Hellenic community was filled with such 
affluence that the whole World was astonished at the ess with. 
"which the situation had been reversed. During the century that 
followed this epoch, Hellas made vast strides in prosperity. . In the 
forefront of all, Athens achieved such triumphs of glory and yess that 
her name won almost world-wide renown.’ 


Yet, within less than fifty years of the momentous encounter whose 
cultural outcome was this Attic flowering of Hellenism, the political out- 
come of the same encounter came to a climax in a disaster which Hellas 
first failed to avert and then failed to retrieve; and the root of her post- 
Salaminian political disaster was the same sudden brilliant emergence 
of Athens which had likewise been the root of the post-Salaminian out- 
burst of Hellenic cultural achievement, 

In other contexts? we have noticed that, in the age of Hellenic history 
preceding the Achaemenids’ epoch-making attempt to incorporate the 

* Diodorus of «4 Library of Universal History, Book XII, chaps, 2-25, 


quoted in full in iT, 109. 
3 See, for instance, 1. 1. 24-25 and III ii. 122, 
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whole of the Hellenic World into their oecumenical empire, Hellas had 
accomplished an economic revolution through whieh ae had enabled 
self to maintain a growin tion within a no-longer 
domain by aubetiutig x Sor ConomicTegine of spedaicaion end 
interdependence for an old one in which each single Hellenic city-state, 
and indeed each single village within each civic territory, had been living 
as an economically autonomous unit providing for its own subsistence 
by producing at home all the staple products that it required. In this 
economic revolution in Hellas in the sixth century B.C., Athens had 
played a decisively creative part; but the resulting new economic 
régime of interdependence could not be maintained unless it could be 
housed within the framework of a new political régime of the same 
order, while on the other hand it could not with impunity be allowed to 
collapse for lack of being reinforced by its requisite political comple 
ment, since this new economic régime of interdependence had no sooner 
been achieved than it had become indispensable to Hellas in virtue of 
its being her sole practicable response to the challenge of finding her 
aggressive geographical expansion brought to a halt by a successful 
resistance on the part of her neighbours and competitors in the Mediter- 
ranean Basin. Before the close of the sixth century B.C. some form of 
political unification to match the accomplished fact of economic inter- 
dependence had thus become the Hellenic World's most urgent social 
need; and during the half century ending in the ordeal of 480-479 B.C. 
it had looked as if the solution of this common Hellenic problem would 
be found for Hellas—if it was to be found by any Hellenic community— 
not by the Athens of Solon and Peisistratus but by the eee of Chilon 
and Cleomenes I, 
ing those Sparta had been giving a 

sowie Felli udiraton by helping the Gonchcly prope 
Continental European Greek city-states in the neighbourhood of the 
Isthmus of Corinth to throw off the despotic governments that had been 
the Hellenic economic revolution’s local political concomitants, and 
then bringing the communities that had thus been liberated from a 
domestic tyranny into an easy-going political association with the 
liberator Power. The Achaemenian Empire's lowering threat to engulf 
European Greece could perhaps be converted into a blessing in disguise 
for Hellas if the imperative requirements of self- defence inan impend- 
ing military struggle against a gigantic alien aggressor were to impel her 
children to achieve the political unification which her economic trans- 
formation was now imperatively demanding; and, incidentally, Hellas" 
immediate crying need might prove aheaven-sent opportunity for Sparta, 
if she could rise to the occasion by uniting under her military and politi- 
cal leadership the whole of the still unsubjugated European half of the 
Hellenic World, a she had already united European Greece's Pelopon- 
nesian extremity. Unhappily, in this crisis with which Hellas was con- 
fronted by Darius’s fateful resolve to bring European as well as Asiatic 
Greece under Achaemenian rule,? Sparta left it to Athens to play the 


1 See II. i. 38-42, * See pp. 423-9, above. 
3 See pp. 430-5, above, 
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Beau re; and in consequens, the Hellenic World's exhilarating 
experience in 480-479 B.C. of a deadly danger triumphantly surmounte 
Sot only failed, ar all, to bring with it for her the boon of political 
unification under the universally accepted hegemony of a single Hellenic 
Power? but actually placed athwart her path towards unification an 
‘obstacle which her children failed thereafter to surmount. 


1 The sublimity of Leonidas’ and his three hundred fellow Lacedaemonians' personal 
ir for offset, 


selfascrifice in their forlorn hope at "n.C. was more than 
in Sparta's moral account with Hellas, by the political selfshness and strategic fatuous- 
mess of the Lacedaemonian Government contemporary public policy. A Power which, 
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Instead of leaving Sparta the unchallenged leader of a Pan-Hellenic 
confederacy, the ordeal of 480-479 B.c. liberated Asiatic Greece from 
Achaemenian rule only to leave the Hellenic World as a whole formid- 
ably divided in its political allegiance between a Sparta who had not 
discredited herself so seriously as to forfeit the goodwill of her pre-war 
Peloponnesian allies and an Athens who had not distinguished herself 
to irresistibly as to overcome the epugnance of her post-war insular and 
Asiatic satellites to their exchange of a Persian domination for an Athenian 
hegemony. This division of Hellas into two mutually hostile camps was 
a consequence of the impact of her encounter with the Achaemenian 
Empire on her problem of transcending her own political parochialism; 
and this domestic outcome of her victorious repulse of Darius's and 
Xerxes’ assault proved in retrospect to have been a fatal turning-point 
in her history when she met with the fall that overtakes every house 
that remains stubbornly divided against itself The opposing camps 
eventually drifted into the Atheno-Peloponnesian War, and the out- 
break of that war signified the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization. 

‘The plight of political polarization that was the portentous price of the 
Hellenic Society's victory in its military encounter with a Syriac univer- 
sal state in the shape of the Achaemenian Empire was likewise the fate 
by which the Hellenic World's successor, O: lox Christendom, was 
overtaken in the sequel to this civilization's still more amazing victory, 
in the hour of its own birth, over a Syriac universal state that had been 
re-established in the seventh century of the Christian Era in the shape of 
the Arab Caliphate.? On the morrow of the defeat of the Arabs’ attempt 
to take Constantinople in D. 673-7, an Orthodox Christendom which 
had chased by this victory the ‘ibility of ing to life came 
Thy an oot of Gearlog tide Wea an Anstnbe anf an Armeniae 
army corps threatened to engage in a fratricidal struggle for supremacy 
which would have been as fatal for Orthodox Christendom as the struggle 
between Sparta and Athens had been for Hellas. 

Orthodox Christendom was saved from this fate by the genius of her 
Emperors Leo II and his son Constantine V; by the union sacrée which 
was forced upon her Anatolic and Armeniae rival champions when the 
Arab offensive was resumed in a.D. 716-18; and by the abiding and 
‘compelling memory of a Roman Empire which had been the master 
institution of an antecedent Hellenic Society in the last phase of its 
history. The hold of this memory upon Orthodox Christian hearts and 
minds made it possible for Leo and Constantine to persuade the two 
rival army corps to liquidate their feud by agreeing with one accord to 
merge themselves in a unitary East Roman Empire that made an 
irresistible appeal to their imagination and their loyalty by presenting 
itself as a Rome risen from the dead.* The raising of a ghost, however, is 
not a means of salvation that can ever be embraced with impunity; and, 


‘Sparta in the Hellenic World in the next chapter of the story of the encounter between 
a Syriac and a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilisation. 

7 Mart xi. a5; Luke xi. 17. Re 

3 The historical relation between the Arab Caliphate and the Achaemenian Empire 
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in saddling an infant Orthodox Christendom with the incubus of an 
absolute authoritarian state, Leo Syrus merely postponed her fall with- 
out averting it. He saved her from ruining herself in a fratricidal struggle 
between an Anatolic and an Armeniac army corps in the eighth century 
of the Christian Era by giving an unfortunate turn to her political 
development; and this perversion brought its nemesis when, some 250 
years later, the breakdown of the Orthodox Christian Civilization duly 
declared itself in the outbreak of a more terrible fratricidal struggle 
between an East Roman Empire and Patriarchate on the one side and a 
Bulgarian Empire and Patriarchate on the other." 

Ilan Orthodox Christian and an Hellenic Society thus each alike 
eventually succumbed to untoward after-effects of an encounter with 
an aggressive contemporary after the aggressor had been triumphantly 

fied by Hellas in her youth and by Orthodox Christendom in ber 
infancy, we shall not be surprised to find at least as unhappy an effect 
following from the discomfiture of aggressors by civilizations that have 
been already in process of disintegration by the time when they have 
been overtaken by these critical encounters. 

"We have already taken note of the price for success in arresting 
Hellenic aggression that was exacted by History from the Libyphoenician 
colonies of t Syriac Society which had broken down, some four hundred 
years before, on the morrow of the generation of King Solomon.? The 
price was a spiritually impoverishing régime of self-insulation behind 
Mr wooden curtain’. We have also cbeerred* thet the ‘hermit empire’ 
which was established in the sixth century 2.c. round the Western Basin 
of the Mediterranean by Carthage had an avatar in the sixteenth century 
of the Christian Era on the farther side of the Atlantic Ocean round the 
Spanish Main; and we can now go on to observe that this Spanish re- 

roduction of a perverse Carthaginian institution was the price exacted 
2 mn from the Sea in Cr iul and Ped e. 
tion of the Carthaginian feat of arresting the expansion of Hellenism; for, 
at this same price, the Spaniards in their turn succeeded in arresting the 
intrusion of their Dutch, English, and French West European neigh- 
bours and rivals into the Americas. 

Jn a Japanese offshoot of the Far Eastern Society an Early Modern 
Western Christendom's attempt to penetrate this alien body social 
through the peaceful influence of traders and missionaries at the 
moment of the final paroxysm of a Japanese Time of Troubles was 
successfully quashed by drastic Jay counter-measures on the 
morrow of the establishment of à Japanese universal state; and this 
Japanese success in expelling and excluding the Portuguese intruders, 
ai in ending or dring underground tho Tientine Romas 
Catholic Christianity which the Jesuits had been planting in a Japanese 
mission-field, was purchased, like the abortive contemporary Spanish 
attempt to keep the Spaniards’ fellow West European maritime rivals 

2 "The chain of historical cause and effect lending from the establishment of the East 
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out of the Americas, at the price of putting a stop to all Japanese 
tivities beyond the coas of the Jepentee Atchiptisgo and converting 
a politically united Japan intoan hermetically sealed Far Eastern counter- 
part of the less effectually closed Castilian Empire of the Indies." 

"These Japanese, Spanish, and Libyphoenician examples of the 
ritual toll exacted by History from an assaulted society for its success 
in repulsing its assailant's attack are all dwarfed by the enormity of the 
latter end of an Egyptiac Civilization which paid for its success in fend- 
ing off its Hittite assailants in the thirteenth century B.C., and in arrest- 
ing the avalanche of a post-Minoan Vélkerwanderung at the turn of the 
thirteenth and twelfth centuries, by incurring the doom of Tithonus.* 

If we now take a synoptic view of the passages of history which we 
have cited as illustrations in our present inquiry, our survey may su; 
certain tentative findings, Without impugning our conclusion, reached 
in an earlier Part of this Study, that the coroner's verdict on the ‘deaths? 
of civilizations proves invariably to be ‘suicide’ and not ‘murder’ in 
cases in which there is sufficient evidence to warrant a judgement, our 
present investigation seems to indicate that an assault, even when 
successfully repulsed, has a seriously disturbing effect on the assaulted 
party's domes life, and that this disturbance presents a challenge 
which—whether prohibitively severe or not—had in fact proved too 
much for the parties that had been exposed to it in all cases within the 
knowledge of historians in the sixth decade of the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era. In the cases in which the victorious assaulted society 
had been still in its growth-stage at the time of the assault, its failure 
to respond successfully to the consequent challenge had resulted in its 
breaking down, while, in the cases in which, at the time, it had already 
been in disintegration, the penalty of failure to meet the same consequent 
challenge had been a spiritual catalepsy and a symptomatic social petri- 
faction to which the Libyphoenicians, the Creoles, and the Japanese had 
each succumbed for a spell, and the Egyptiac Society for all the rest of 
an unnaturally prolonged life-span, 


(È) EFFECTS ON THE FORTUNES OF THE ASSAILANT 


IE we now go on to examine the aftermaths of unsuccessful assaults 
in the subsequent histories of the foiled assailants, we shall find that the 
‘consequent challenges have proved severe a fortiori. 

‘The Hittites, for example, were, as we have seen, left so desperately 
weak by their over-exertion in their eventually unsuccessful attempt to 
conquer the Egyptian Crown's Asiatic possessions in the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries p.c that they were subsequently submerged by the 
wave of a post-Minoan Völkerwanderung which the Egyptiac World just 
managed to roll back from the coast of the Delta—with the consequence 
that a Hittite Society, which had been still in growth at the time when it 
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succumbed, survived only in the fragmentary form of a cluster of fossil 
communities astride the Taurus, whereas the Egyptiac Society survived 
geographically intact in its posthumous state of life-in-death. The after- 
math of the Siceliot Greeks’ abortive aggression against their Phoenician 
and Etruscan competitors took the milder form of a political paralysis 
which did not cripple their artistic and intellectual activities. 

As we have noticed in another context, the exigencies of a long- 
drawn-out losing battle against the counter-offensive of a Libyphoenician 
World, that had effectively united its own forces under a Carthaginian 
single command, constrained the hard-pressed Siceliots to sacrifice their 
cherished local city-state sovereignties and liberties by allowing them- 
selves to be brigaded under the yokes of military despotisms; but the 
Siceliots in the fifth, fourth, and third centuries ».c., like the Italians in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era; 
condemned themselves to have the worst of both worlds by failing to 
go beyond half-measures, Instead of emulating their Libyphoenician 
antagonists’ rewarding sixth-century achievement of an enduring poli- 
tical unity under the hegemony of a single one of their number, the 
Siceliots never achieved more than local and temporary consolidations 
of political and military power which deprived them of the boons of 
national independence and domestic freedom without sufücing to re- 
capture for them the upper hand in their conflict with the Carthaginian 
Empire; and in the last chapter of the story, when they were within an 
ace of being totally subjugated by the remorseless advance of this semi- 
Hellenized Syriac count sor, they were saved only at the cost 
Shaving to exchange the infective rale of their home-grown parochial 
despots for the potent dominion of a Hellenized barbarian Great Power. 
Rome not only stemmed the Carthaginian attack on the Hellenic World; 
she banished peril once for all by breaking through 
a ‘wooden curtain that had proved impenetrable for over 250 years, 
and sweeping the Carthaginian Empire off the map. In the Romano- 
Punic Wars the Romans attained an Hellenic objective which had always 
eluded the Siceliot Greek despots’ aim, in virtue of genius 
for empire-building that utterly outranged the shorter-sighted political 
vision of the Deinomenidae and Dionysii, 

Tf the aftermath of an unsuccessful assault on a contemporary society 
proved to be as serious as this for a Hittite and an Hellenic World which 
Were both still in process of growth at the time of their fateful en- 
counters with an Egyptian neighbour in the one case and with a Liby- 
phoenician neighbour in the other, it is not surprising to find disaster 
overtaking the main body of a Syriac World which had tried and failed 
to make itself mistress of Hellas at a stage of Syriac history at which the 
tegration of a broken-down society had arrived at its ultima ratio, 
a universal state, In an earlier chapter of this Part of our Study? we have 
watched the Achaemenian hybris that had inveigled Darius the First 
into his decision to annex European Greece duly bringing its nemesis 
in the overthrow of Darius the Last by Alexander of Macedon, 

Tn TL iù, 357, ns 2 See IL. 354-7. 
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(a) EFFECTS ON THE BODY SOCIAL 
1. Symptoms in the Social Life of the Assailant 

We have observed* that, in encounters between contemporaries in 
which ‘the agent's’ impact on ‘the reagent’ has resulted in a successful 
penetration of the assaulted body socal by the assailants cultural radia- 
tion, the two parties to the encounter usually prove to have been already 
in process of disintegration by the time when the interaction between 
them had begun; we have also observed? that one of the criteria of 
disintegration is the schism of the body social of a disintegrating society 
into a minority that has come to be merely dominant instead of being 
creative and a proletariat that has come to be morally alienated from 
ci-devant leaders who have turned into changeling masters. This social 
schism is likely to have occurred already in the body social of a society 
‘whose cultural radiation is successfully penetrating the body social of one 
of its neighbours; and the social symptom that is the most signal conse- 
quence of this always untoward and often undesired social success is an 
aggravation of the problem which the secession of an internal proletariat 
presents to a dominant minority in any case. A proletariat is intrinsically 
an awkward element in a society, even when it is a purely home-grown 
product; but its awkwardness is sharply accentuated if its numerical 
strength is reinforced, and its cultural complexion is variegated, by an 
intake of alien man-power; and this is the penalty which a successfully 
aggressive society is bound to pay. and the revenge which its succes- 

ly assaulted victim is able to take. 

In a previous chapter of this Part? we have noticed the efforts of 
Roman, Hapsburg, and American statesmanship to stem this insidious 
counterfiow of cultural influence; but our earls: survey of the growth 
and composition of an Hellenic and a Western internal proletariat? is a 
commentary on the futility of attempting to arrest the subtle progress of 
a culture ray by placing athwart its path the coarse-grained fabric of a 
political bulkhead. Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes? would 
have been as true a verdict on the efficacy of the Hapsburg Imperial- 
Royal Government's phobia in A.D. 1915-18 against further annexations 
of Orthodox-Christian-inhabited territories, or on the efficacy of the 
United States immigration restriction acts of A.D. 1921 and A.D. 1924 
and A.D. 1952, as it was on the efficacy of Augustus's reluctance to in- 
crease the relative strength of the Oriental element in the population 
and the culture of the Roman Empire by salvaging for a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenism her lost Oriental dominions east of Euphrates. 

In a Modern Western World that had made itself literally world-wide 
by radiating its influence over the whole habitable surface of the Earth, 
not only the Orontes but the Ganges and the Yangtse had discharged 
into the Thames and the Hudson, while the Danube had performed the 
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more sensational miracle of reversing the direction of its flow in order 
to deposit a cultural alluvium of Ruman and Serb and Bulgar and 
Greek proselytes up-stream in a Viennese melting-pot, Si testimonium 
iris, was not the evidence printed in extenso and made public in the 
hone directories of Vienna! and Paris and London and New York 
and Chicago and a host of lesser cities in the European and American 
provinces of a Western Society's homeland? And did not these endless 
columns of close print, bristling with outlandish non-Western s 
attest the advent, in a twentieth-century Westernizing World, of the 
blight of promiscuity* that had been demoralizing a Hellenizing World 
in j ai day? 

‘The social price that a successfully ive civilization has to pay 
is a seepage of its alien victims’ exotic culture into the lifestream of the 
aggressor society's internal proletariat and a proportionate widening of 
the moral gulf that already yawns between this alienated proletariat 
and a would-be dominant minority. 


2. Symptoms in the Social Life of the Assaulted Party 

(à) ‘One Man's Meat is Another Man's Poison’ 

"The effects of a successful assault on the body social of the assaulted 
party are more complex, without being less pernicious, than the corres- 

nding effects on the body social of the victim's victorious assailant, 
Ön the one hand we shall nd thet a culture-clement which has been 
harmless or actually beneficial in the body social in which itis at home 
is apt to produce novel and devastating effects in an alien body in which 
it has lodged itself as an exotic and isolated intruder. On the other hand 
we shall find that, when once an isolated exotic culture-element has 
thus succeeded in forcing an entry into the life of an assaulted society, 
and in holding its ground in this occupied alien territory, it tends to 
draw in after it other elements of the same provenance with which the 
lone pioneer element has been associated in its and their original com- 
mon home. It will be convenient to examine the working of these two 
apparent ‘laws’ of cultural radiation-and-reception in the order in which 
we have just introduced them; and, in considering first the ‘law’ that 
a culture-element which has been harmless at home is apt to work 
havoc if it is isolated and exported, we may begin by observing that the 
‘operation of this law is familiar to us in the of Physical Life and 
Inanimate Nature. e x 

It is, for example, one of the common experiences of every-day 
physical life that this or that individual human being may have a 
tive system that is peculiar in being ‘allergic’ to foods that are standing 
dishes in his society's staple diet; and, in the intercourse between one 
society and another, it is notorious that alcoholic drinks which may have 
a comparatively innocuous effect upon members of a society in which 
the use of alcohol is customary may prove deadly when introduced into 
4 society in which strong drink has previously been unknown, Tn a 
Westernizing World this had been the effect of the spirituous liquors 

1 See VI. vii. a35, 2.1. 2 See V. v. 439-568. 
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imported by Western Christian traders on the health of the native 
les of West Africa and North America; and what had been true 
ofthe "re-water that was "the Paleface familiar spirit had been 
likewise true of the infectious diseases that were his commonplace 
maladies. A whooping-cough that was a mild complaint when it attacked 
a Western child, and no worse than an unpleasant ordeal when it 
attacked a Western adult, might decimate or even exterminate the 
ulation of a Polynesian island never previously to attack 
Eyre germ whose chosen vesse! had been Western Many and in the 
writer's generation the operation of the same law in the realm of In- 
animate Nature had been shown up in a ghastly light by a horrifying 
Practical application of post-Modern Western intellectually 
magnificent theoretical feat of discerning the structure of the Atom. 
‘The discovery of ‘the know-how’ for manufacturing atomic bombs and 
the consequent employment of these unprecedentedly potent weapons 
in a world war had brought home even to the least scientifically in- 
structed mind of the day the terrify ialities of a physical 
Clement which was harmlemly or cron ill inert an long e the 
clectron-components of its atoms were duly gravitating round their 
atomic nucleus in the pattern of atomic structure that had been normal 
in the physical ‘make-up’ of this planet during the aeon in which it had 
been serving as a home for living creatures, The fate of Hiroshima and 
‘Nagasaki had demonstrated that a hitherto innocuous substance might 
become explosive to a degree that would be lethal for all life wi: 
range when human ingenuity had learnt the trick of stripping an atom' 
sun-like nucleus of the electrons that were its planet-like satellites. The 
disastrous human consequences of this audacious technological feat 
had been foreshadowed in the Hellenic myths of the unleashing of 
 Aeolus's wind-bag' and the opening of Pandora's box. 
In this latter-day atomic exposition of our law the explanation of this. 
law's working was manifest. The latent physical energy, of a deadly 
, that was released through the splitting of an atom, had been 
[opt in store in the intact structure of the integral atom through being. 
neutralized there by an equilibrium of forces that was an expression, in 
terms of force, of the atom's structural pattern. It will be seen that, in 
the integral atom, the destructive potentialities of the constituents had 
been held in check by an inanimate equivalent of the sociality which was 
the working constitution of Physical as well as Spiritual Life. This rela- 
tion of interdependence and consequent reciprocal obligation between 
the cells composing a living body and the organism constituted by these 
components was indeed the elixir of Life—as was demonstrated by the 
liness of the cancer by which a living organism was afflicted when- 
ever any of its cells sought to live just for and by themselves without 
regard to the social reciprocity which was the necessary condition of 
survival for body and cells alike. 
"This law governing the cells’ relations with the whole organism and 
with one another was also operative in their relations with foreign 
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organic substances, whether dead or alive. The unlucky individual for 
whom his neighbours’ meat was poison was plagued with this personal 
infirmity owing to some peculiarity in the chemical composition of his 
body's gastric juices which produced a dyspeptic chemical reaction 
"when these juices encountered the particular food to which this parti- 
cular individual was ‘allergic’—in contrast to the eupeptic reaction 
produced in a normal stomach by an encounter between exactly the 
same food and a battery of gastric juices of the standard brew. In the 
more fateful battles between a living organism's defence-force of 
soldier-cells and the hostile intrusive germs whose invasion was diag- 
nosed by medical practitioners as one of the recognized diseases, the 
reason why an identical disease was sometimes apt to be more serious 
for adults than for children, or vice versa, was presumably because, at 
different ages, the assaulted organism's defensive equipment for oppos- 
ing the attack of an identical aggressor would vary according to the 
stage of life in which the victim of the attack happened to be caught by 
his assailant, with the consequence that the transitions from one age 
to another would be accompanied by variations in the relative strength 
of the combatants in this warfare between bacteria and phagocytes. 

On the same view of an ailing human body as the battlefield of two 
‘opposing armies, we can also see why the effects of an identical disease 
on different victims should differ in the degree of their severity when 
the difference between the victims was not the difference in age between 
children and adults within the bosom of the same society but the differ- 
ence in experience and expectation between members of a society in 
‘which the disease in question had long been endemic and members of 
another society which had hitherto been exempt from this particular 
malady. In a society in which a disease was rife, the white corpuscles in 
the body of every living human being would have been stimulated, 
exercised, and trained by their experience of repeated past encounters 
with a perennial invader to be perpetually on the alert for a fresh attack, 
and to meet this attack, when it came, with a vigour and skill inspired by 
an awareness of a familiar enemy's special points of strength and weak- 
ness. By contrast, the identically constituted white corpuscles in the 
bodies of members of a society which this identical disease was visiting 
for the first time would be apt to succumb to an unfamiliar aggressor 
whose attack would have taken them by surprise and whose armaments 
and tactics would have been novel to them. 

Tt will now have become apparent that our ‘law’ to the effect that ‘one 
man's meat is another man’s poison’ represents, in the province of 
external relations between one individual or society and another, the 
local operation of alaw of wider currency which we have already observed 
in action in the province of an individual's or society's internal affairs." 
In studying what happens in the domestic life of a society when a fresh 
dynamic force asserts itself—or a fresh creative movement starts—from 
within, we have seen that this new event is bound to be a challenge to the 
existing pattern of culture-elements which is the basis of the society's 
present state of health, and that this challenge cannot be ignored 

1 See IV iv. 235-7. 
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with impunity. In the new situation that the new event has produced, 
social health can be preserved only through an adjustment of the old 
pattern to accommodate the new feature, and this adjustment is tanta- 
‘mount to a replacement of the old pattern by a new one, or, in other 
words, to a thorough-going reconstruction of this particular social 
universe. 

The penalty for ignoring the necessity of making this adjustment, 
or for seeking to evade it, is either a revolution, in which the new-born 
dynamic force shatters a traditional culture-pattern that has proved too 
rigid to afford it accommodation, or else an enormity engendered by 
the introduction of the new force's demonic driving-power into the 
structure of an obstinately rigid culture-pattera whose fabri has proved 
tough enough to withstand the new force's unprecedentedly powerful 
pressure, It will be seen that the encounter between a new culture- 
element and an old culture-pattern is always governed by the same 
law, whether the new element happens to emerge from within or to 
impinge from outside. In both these variations on a dramatic situation 
which is the same in both cases in the last analysis, the introduction of 
the new element condemns the old pattern, ipso facto, to undergo a 
change either in its structure or in its working; and, except in so far as 
this inexorable summons of new life is effectively met by an evolutionary 
adjustment of the culture-pattern’s structure, the potentially creative 
and life-giving visitant will actually deal deadly destruction. Its admoni- 

i ice, I have set before thee this day Life and Good, and Death 
;? atria Dopévov: Beds dvatrios. 

In the present place we are concerned with the situation in which the 
challenging visitant for whom accommodation has to be found if he is 
not to turn a sleepy heaven into a lively hell is an alien intruder who has 
taken the kingdom by force;* and, unlike the new-born babe who sub- 
verts the kingdom from within, the dark invader is an adult who, before 
Fate cast him for his present cruel role of a miserable déraciné and a 
militant ‘displaced person’, has enjoyed a previous existence as the com- 
fortable law-abiding citizen of another kingdom where he has been an 
Israel and not an Ishmael. 

Sociality is a facile virtue for an autochthonous son of the soil who 
a legal domicile as his birthright and who has been brought up 
system of reciprocal rights and duties which, when the 
itizen was at his formative age, was a going concern hallowed 
by tradition and tested by experience. This fortunate son of the house. 
finds himself born into a social milieu where he has a raison d’étre for his. 
existence and a legitimate outlet for his energies in so far as these are. 
directed to socially valuable aims, while, in so far as his aims are socially 
"undesirable, they are prevented from running amok by a salutary system. 
of constitutional checks and balances. But, when Fate transügures a 
God o aed FE er ef contin d hs alg Go to irn de estar dut 
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‘Minoan Rhadamanthus into a Philistine Goliath, or an inoffensive 
Jewish denizen of the Pale, whose heart and head have been dedicated 
to the interpretation and observance of the Mosaic Law, into a Zionist 
sicarius blessing the Lord his strength, which teacheth his hands to war 
and his fingers to fight, this demoralizing metamorphosis brings bane 
to the Holy Land; and a simile taken from two episodes in the history of 
Palestine may help us to understand how it is possible for a culture- 
clement that has played the good citizen’s part in the culture-pattern in 
which it is at home to behave like an outlaw? when it has been uprooted 
from its native soil, been divorced from its former associates, and been. 
driven into exile in a strange and hostile land. The isolated vagrant 
culture-element plays havoc in the foreign body where i because 
the diffraction that has sundered it from its native setting has, at one 
stroke, deprived it of its previous raison d'étre and released it from the 
discipline of its previous counterweights and antidotes. 

Examples of this devastating play of an expatriated culture-element 
invading an alien social milieu have already come to our notice in our 
survey of encounters between contemporaries in a previous portion of 

is Part.) 

‘We have noticed, for instance, some of the tragedies that had been 
inflicted in the course of fourteen centuries on divers non-Western 
societies by the impact of the Western World's peculiar political institu 
tion, The essential feature of the Western political ideology had been its 
insistence on taking as its principle of political association the physical 
accident of geographical propinquis, instead of finding the basis for 
a sense of political solidarity in a spiritual affinity of the kind that is both 
reflected in and fostered by a community of observances and 
beliefs. At the genesis of a Western Christian Society out of a post- 
Hellenic social interregnum we have seent the emergence of this 
distinctively Western political ‘ideal in Visigothia in the sixth and seventh. 
centuries of the Christian Era make life impossible for a local Jewish 
diasporà when this incompatible Gentile ideal collided with the system 
of mon-territorial autonomy within an ecclesiastical framework that 
the Jewish diaspora had inherited from its Syriac past. In contrast to the 
new Western ideology of political, social, and cultural Gleichschaltung 
‘within the arbitrarily drawn frontiers of some barbarian successor-state 
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ofthe Roman Empire, the Syriac millet system was, as we have observed, 
a practical solution, worked out in response to nce, for the prob- 
lem presented to statesmanship by the geographical intermingling of 
different communities with one another. In ignoring the problem and 
attempting to iron the local Jewish millet out of existence by subjecting 
its members to political, economic, and psychological pressure of an in- 
human degree of severity, the rulers of Visigothia inflicted anguish on 
the Jews at the price of disgrace and eventual disaster for the bigot 
Power itself, 

‘The havoc worked by a nascent Western political ideology in a 
seventh-century Visigothia began to afflict the World outside the 
narrow West European homeland of Western Christendom after the 
opening of the Modern Age of Western history, when a puissant wave 
of Modern Western cultural influence carried with it into one quarter 
after another of the habitable surface of the planet a peculiar Western 

litical ideology which was now keyed-up to an unprecedented pitch of 

tical intensity by the impact of the new spirit of Democracy upon 
the old Western institution of Territorial Sovereignty embodied in 
parochial states.! 

For anyone who happened to have been born and brought vp in 
Western Europe since the eruption of this Modern Western Democracy, 
the concept of Territorial Nationality was, no doubt, something self- 
evident. Every West European would be familiar with his own nation, 
and he would have little difficulty in defining it as being the population 
of a continuous and clearly demarcated block of territory whose inhabi- 
tants were united by the common possession of a distinctive social 
heritage and by a common membership ina single sovereign independent 
body politic in which this social heritage had found ita political expres- 
sion, In the social heritage of a West European nation a common national 
language was apt to be one of the salient distinctive features; and, though 
this linguistic expression of nationality was not to be found in every 
West European nation’s cultural ‘make-up’, it counted for much, when 
it was present (as it usually was), in the evocation and the maintenance 
of a nation's political consciousness. 

All this was taken for granted by West Europeans, simply because, in 
Western Europe, national heritages, including national languages, hap- 
pened for the most part to be distributed geographically in separate 
and severally self-contained blocks, on the pattern of a patchwork quilt, 
ith the consequence that the lel politica allegiances of the peoples of 
Western Europe had crystallized, in the course of West European history, 
in this geographical formation, The political life of Western Europe 
had set hard on this locally not unnatural and, on the whole, not un- 
satisfactory basis before another combination of historical causes had 
ppened to give these now national-minded peoples of Western 
Europe a temporary ascendancy over the rest of the World; and these 
two chains of historical development combined to invest a latter-day 
West European political institution with an imposing prestige in alien 
social milieux where this institution was not indigenous, These alien 

? See IV iv. 256-67. 
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peoples admired, or at any rate envied, the Modern West Europeans’ 
political success, and they assumed that the distinctive West European 

ical ideology of Nationalism had been the cause of it. The West 

institution of the Parochial National State was taken by these 
politically less successful proselytes for a talisman that would automatic- 
ally confer political efficiency and power on any people who appro- 
priated it; and, with this simple-minded expectation, they hastened to 
adopt this West European Nationalism without pausing to consider 
whether the effect that it had produced in its native environment was 
likely to be reproduced in an alien social setting. 

This line of reasoning and action, of course, was not only naive but 
was fallacious on more than one account. In the first place the West 
European social setting which had given birth to the political ideal of 
Territorial Nationalism was a local milieu which was an excep- 
tion, not the rule, in the World as a whole. In Western Europe, where 
this Territorial Nationalism had originated, it was a natural dispensation 
in the sense that there it had been a spontaneous growth answering on 
the political plane to the underlying local pattern of human geography. 
In the second place the West European peoples had never been pedantic 
or fanatical in pushing this native and locally natural political ideal of 
theirs to extremes. The common sense of the West European peoples, 
as well as the abnormality of the West European social milieu, was one 
of the keys to an explanation of the contrast between the comparative 
innocuousness of the principle of Territorial Nationality in its West 
European home and the havoc that it worked when it was recklessly 
introduced into alien social by proselytes who were condemned 
to be doctrinairea because they were following an exotic political theory 
whose practical application had never come within the range of their 
own ancestral experience. Since the linguistic aspect of West European 
‘Nationalism was the feature that leapt to an alien eye, the pedantry of 
these doctrinaire nationalists in partibus alienis fastened upon this, and, 
E doing so, made a most mona dapes riim ee 

Duropean native practice e criterion of Nationality in 
sie of Laus ne 3 

We have indeed observed already in another context! that Modern 
Western Nationalism was comparatively innocuous in its West Euro- 
pean birthplace, where, for the most part, it took the political map as 
it found it, and was content to utilize the existing parochial states, 
within their established frontiers, as its crucibles for the decoction 
intoxicating political brew of psychic energy. Its noxious potentialities 
revealed themselves on alien ground where, so far from consecrating 
the frontiers which it found on the map, this ive exotic politi 
ideology denounced them in the name of the explosive academic proposi- 

that all persons who happened to be speakers of this or that verna- 

cular language had a natural right to be united politically with one 

another in a single sovereign independent national state and therefore 

had a moral obligation to sacrifice their own and their neighbours’ wel- 

fare, happiness, and life itself in the pursuit of this pedantic political 
? In IV. iv. 185-90. 
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programme, This linguistic interpreation—or caricature of the West 

'uropean ideology of Nationalism was never taken au pied de la lettre 
in the West European countries themselves, since here the external bond 
provided by community of speech was always recognized as being merely 
‘one among divers outward signs of an inward sense of political solidarity 
springing from common political experiences, institutions, and ideale. 

‘The national unity of the French nation, or the British nation, for 
instance, was not disrupted by the diversity of the French or English 
mother tongue of a majority of the citizens from the Celtic mother 
tongue of a minority in Brittany or Wales; and the centuries-old politi 
cal association of the French-speaking inhabitants of the Val d'Aosta 
with the Italian-speaking inhabitants of Piedmont under the common 
rule of the House of Savoy! moved the Aostans on the morrow of the 
Second World War to opt in favour of continuing to be citizens of a 
defeated Italy, which they felt to be their mother country, in preference 
to becoming citizens of a France who had come out on the winning side 
and who was now appealing to them to join her on the strength of their 
‘common possession of the same mother tongue. Next door to the Val 
d'Aosta, in Switzerland, Western Europe offered the spectacle of a nation 
which had as lively a sense of national solidarity and individuality as any 
other nation in the Western World, and had preserved its national inde- 
pendence against all comers by showing an unwavering determination 
to defend it in arms, if necessary, by a levée en masse, though these 
diversely German, French, and Italian-speaking Swiss patriots had not 
any distinctive national language of their own to serve as an audible 
symbol of their distinctive national feeling, Switzerland was too hard a 
mut for Linguistic Nationalism to crack; and the golden opportunities 
for this travesty of a West European political idea to do its devil’s work 
presented themselves, beyond the confines of Nationalism's West Euro- 
pean birthplace, in regions where political inexperience gave political 
pedantry a free hand. 

We have seen? how, in the course of the hundred years ending in 
Ap. 1918, Linguistic ‘Nationalism, disrupted a. Danubian Hapsburg 
Monarchy had been a marchmen's supra-national union sacrée 
‘symbolized in a common allegiance to a dynasty charged with an oecu- 
menical mission to defend rn Christendom against Ottoman 
aggression. The revolutionary revision of the political map of Central 
Europe which swept the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy away be- 
stowed, in the act, the doubtful blessing of an ephemeral political 
liberation on the subi peoples of a ci-devant United Kingdom of 
Poland-Lithuania which had been partitioned between the Hapsburg, 
Hohenzollern, and Romanov empires in the course of the last three 
decades of the eighteenth century. Poland-Lithuania had been the 
Hapsburg Monarchy's neighbour and counterpart to the north of the 
Carpathians, where its mission had been to hold Western Christendom’s 
fourteenth-century conquests of Russian Orthodox Christian territory 
against the counter-attacks of an unconquered interior of Russia whose 
formerly divided peoples had made it possible to redress the balance of 

1 See IV. iv. 285 2 Ia IL. 82-6, 
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power between themselves and their aggressive Western neighbours by 
submitting to a unification of their parochial principalities into a 
Muscovite Russian universal state. The Polish-Lithuanian United 
Kingdom which had once performed this anti-Muscovite task for 
‘Western Christendom had beea, like the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, 
ap anion sere of rarchmen which transcended the parochial Ioyaltics 
ofits com, oples; but these peoples had no sooner regained their 
political Hoerty through the outcome ofthe First World War than the 
demon of Linguistic Nationalism, which had made its sinister epiphany 
in the World during the period of their political eclipse, entered into 
them and drove them to perpetrate, within twenty years, the act of 
political, suicide which it had taken, the peoples of the Hapsburg 

fonarchy a hundred years to accomy 

After the collapse in A.D. 1918 of all the three East European Powers 
that had partitioned Poland-Lithuania in A.D. 1772-95, a melagomaniac- 
ally imperialistic Polish aspiration to re-establish the frontiers of A.D. 
3772? as park-walls for a privileged Polish nation’s Lebensraum provoked 
a passionate resistance on the part of myopically parochial-minded 
Lithuanians and Ukrainians who had been the Poles’ partners and not 
the Poles’ subjects in the supra-national commonwealth that had been 
constituted in A.D. 1569 by the Treaty of Lublin. In the carving out of 
an inter-war political map of Eastern Europe the Lithuanians succeeded 
in establishing a short-lived independence at the cost of losing to the 
Poles, by force of arms, the Jewish city and White Russian ‘corridor’ 
of Vilna, while the Uniate Catholic Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia and 
the Orthodox Christian Ukrainians of Volhynia were annexed to an 
inter-war Poland, by the same ephemerally victorious Polish force of 
arms, as subject and penalized minorities. Through the deadly feuds 
agendered by these tragic cous de force that compromised the future of 
both Eastern Europe and the Western Civilization in the critical years A.D. 
1918-21, the evil spirit of Linguistic Nationalism prepared the way first 
for a fresh partition of the historie patrimony of Poland-Lithuania in 
AD. 1939 between a Third German Reich and a Muscovy disguised as 
a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and then for the establishment in 
AD. 1945 of a Russian ascendancy over the whole of this demon-ridden 
area. 
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"This havoc worked by a Modern West European refinement of a tradi- 
tional Western ideology in the East European marches of the Western 
‘World was not so tragic as the devastating effect of the same Western 
virus of Nationalism in an Ottoman body politic, since neither the fatu- 
ously licensed anarchy that had been the bane of an eighteenth-century 
Poland-Lithuania nor the fitfully enlightened monarchy that had bee 
the palladium of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy could compare 
with the Ottoman millet system in point of value as an alternative solu- 
tion for a common problem of finding a practicable political constitution 
for a commonwealth consisting of geographically intermingled com- 
munities which bore a greater resemblance to the trades and professions 
than to the territorially segregated nationalities of Western Europe. The 
Procrustean methods of barbarism by which the Ottoman millets were 
wrenched and hacked into the exotic shape of sovereign independent 
national states alla Franca, in the course of a century that opened with 
the extermination of the Moreot Muslims in 4.5. 1821 and closed with 
the eviction of the Anatolian Orthodox Christians in A.D. 1922, have 
been noticed in a previous passage of this Part! which need not be re- 
capitulated here. In this place we have merely to point out that the no 
less shocking cruclties that accompanied the partition of a British Indian 
Empire into the two mutually hostile states of India and Pakistan, and 
a British mandated territory of Palestine into the two mutually hostile 
states of Jordan and Israel? on the morrow of a Second World War, 
were likewise examples of the destructively explosive effect of the 
Wester ideology of Nationalism in social milieux in which geographi- 
cally intermingled communities bad previously been enabled to v 
geri vira in virtue of being organized in mill 

National State was net, of course, the only Modern Western 
political institution that had insinuated itself into the life of contem- 
porary non-Western societies; the Enlightened Monarchy that had 
eventually been worsted by Linguistic Nationalism in the Danubian 
dominions of the Hapsburgs was another Western political institution 
that had also been a Westeta export a fs days and tbe secular minded 
Weltanschauung which this Late Modern Western form of autocracy had 
brought in its train had anticipated the subsequent ravages of National- 
ism in the subversiveness of the effects that it had produced when it had 
run amok in a post-Petrine Russia, 

“The influence of the West upon Russia was absolutely paradoxical; it 
did not graft Western criteria upon the Russian spirit. On the contrary 

i Violent, Dionysiac, dynamic, and sometimes de- 
1 its were unshackled and revealed a dynamic force 
unknown in the period before Peter. The limitless aspirations of the Faus- 
tian Man of the West, the man who belongs to modern history, in Russia 
revealed themselves in an entirely peculiar way, in their own 
manner, and found expression in the creations of Dostoyevsky’s genius. 
"The Russia which had been inherited from the past, the Russia of the 
nobility, of the merchant class and the shop-keepers, which the period 
of empire had kept in being, came into conflict with the Russia of the 

? On pp. 189-92, above, 2 See p. 204, above, 

3 See pp. 296-2, above. 
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intelligentsia,’ which was revolutionary and social-revolutionary in spirit, 
Which aspired after the infinite and sought the City which isto come. 
‘This clash let loose dynamic forces and led to explosions. At the time 
the West, enlightenment and culture were establishing a sort of 
cordance with fixed standards—although, of course, a relative 
order—in Russia enlightenment and culture overthrew standards, obli- 
terated boundaries, and evoked a revolutionary dynamic. 


In another context? we have taken a glance at the history of the Late 
‘Modern Western institution of Enlightened Monarchy which was to 
ice these demonically explosive effects when it was let loose in 
ia without the accompaniment of those salutary checks and balances 
that had kept this dispensation in order in the Western World; and we 
have traced the origins of this secular form of Western autocracy back to 
an ideology with which a Medieval Western Christendom was indoctri- 
nated by the Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen. In the same context 
wwe have seen that this necromantic medieval renaissance, on Western 
und, of a post-Constantinian Hellenic ideal of autocracy was not a 
Kear of Western sorcery. The spirit of Caesatopapism that captivated 
Frederick IT's soul was not a revenant evoked from Western Christen- 
dom’s own dead Hellenic past; it was an intruder breaking in from the 
living world of an Orthodox Christian Society that was Western 
Christendom’s contempo: and sister; and the magician who had 
succeeded in reanimating this Late Hellenic autocracy in Orthodox 
Christendom was not the thirteenth-century Swabian prince of an 
East Roman Empire's Apulo-Sicilian successor-state, but was the East 
Roman Empires own cighth-century founder, Leo Syrus. Leo's effective 
revival of Justinian’s autocracy was a Byzantine culture-element which 
made its way into a thirteenth-century Western Christendom via Sicily 
and Apulia; and, coming, as it did, in isolation from its Byzantine cul- 
tural setting into an alien body social organized on a diferent cultural 
ttern, it produced in partibus Occidentis an explosive effect which it 
zd never produced in an Eastern Orthodox Christian World, 

"The crux lay in the impossibility of making room in a thirteenth- 
century Western World for this intrusive Byzantine ghost of a ater day 
Hellenic institution without pushing to the wall a Hildebrandine Papal 
hierocracy which, by Frederick II Hohenstaufen's day, was not merely 
a going concern in the West but had come to be Western Christendom's 
‘master institution. In an earlier Part of this Study* we have already had 
occasion to watch the tragic spectacle of the self-destruction of the 
Medieval Wester Christian order of society through a war to the knife 
berween the Holy Roman Empire and the that was precipitated 
by the Stupor Mundi’ attempt to bewitch the Western World of his 
day with his Byzantine political enormity. In the present place we need 
only remind ourselves that this thirteenth-century internecine struggle 
had had a twelfth-century overture, and that a confict in which 

1 "The origins, hes, and significance of this soci encounters 
between contempora ave cen caine’ tata SR Vs TR ATT 

exime Nz The Orge of Reson Communi (Landon 193, Bl PP. 98-9. 

3 In VIL vii. 37-9: See further grt. 

* In IV. iv. 537, 549, and $607. 
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Papacy bad joined forces with the North Italian city-states to resist 
Frederick I's grandfather and namesake had been precipitated by 
Barbarossa’s own impolitic adoption of the same exotic ideal of auto- 
cracy when this revolutionary departure from the native practice of the 
feudal monarchies of Burbaromrs own world had bees suggested to 
a restlessly ambitious Medieval Western mind by the impressive i 

of a Late Roman Emperor's prerogatives in the mirror of a recently 
Gisinterred Justinianean Corpus Iuris. 

‘The destructive potentialities that culture-elements are apt to display 
when they have been torn out of their original framework and been 
introduced into an alien social milieu are also illustrated by examples 
‘on the economic plane which are as striking as the political episodes 
that we have just been surveying. An observer of human affairs in the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era could not look around him with- 
out perceiving that the malaise that met his eyes everywhere had been 
produced by the radiation of Modern Western economic techniques as 
‘well as Modern Western political institutions, The demoralizing effect 
of an imported Western Industrialism was particularly conspicuous in 
South-East Asia, where an exotic industrial revolution, speeded-up by 
the forced draught of importunate Western economic enterprise, had 

iced a geographical mixtureof socially still unannealed communities 
in the process of gathering the human fuel for its economic furnace. 


“Everywhere in the Modern World economic forces have strained the 
relations between Capital and Labour, Industry and Agriculture, Town 
and Country; but in the Modern East the strain is greater because of a 
corresponding cleavage along racial lines. . .. The foreign Oriental is not 
merely a buffer between European and native but a barrier between the 
native and the Modern World. The cult of efficiency merely built up a 
monumental Western skyscraper on Eastern soil, with the natives in the 
basement; all inhabited the same country, but the building was of a differ- 
ent world, the Modern World to which the native had no access. In this 
plural economy competition is much keener than in the Western World. 
“There is materialism, rationalism, individualism, and a concentration on 
economic ends, far more complete and absolute than in homogeneous 
Western lands; a total absorption in the exchange and market, a capitalist 
world with the business concern as subject, far more typical of Capitalism 
than one can imagine in the so-called capitalist countries, which have 
grown slowly out of the past and are still bound to it by a hundred roots," 
+ «+» Thus, although these several dependencies have in appearance been 
Femodelled’ along Western lines, they have in fact been remodelled as 
economic systems, for production and not for social life. The mediaeval 
state has, quite suddenly, been converted into a modern factory.” 


An intrusive exotic culture-element’s potency for working havoc is 
raised to its maximum when this cultural arrowhead is not only detached 
from its original setting and launched as a free lance into an alien body 


cific Relations), pp. 42-44. The picture drawn in outline 
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social but is also transferred, in the act, from one plane of human activity 
to another. The devastating effect of a Modern Western industrialism 
imported into the economic life of South-East Asia was not so severe, 
subversive though it was, as the effect of a Eurasian Nomad Pastoralism 
imported into the life of a sedentary society and diverted in this alien 
milieu from its proper economic function of tending live-ttock to the 
incongruous political enterprise of improvising a régime for the govern- 
ment of human beings. The policy of treating a conquered sedentary 
population as human sheep to be shepherded with the aid of marvellously 
trained human sheep-dogs, which is an obviously natural recourse for 
a Nomad empire-builder in partibus agricolarum, is, of course, a 
grotesquely preposterous outrage in the eyes of this pastor's sedentary 
victims; and for this reason the lives of such Nomad empires on culti- 
vated ground had, as we have seen,? usually been short, 

‘The relative longevity of the Otioman Empire is the exception that 
proves this rule; and the ‘Osmanli Turkish Eurasian Nomad con- 
querors of the main body of Orthodox Christendom succeeded in 
obtaining this exceptionally long lease of their human sheep-run partly 
because, in this case, the conversion of a pastoral economic technique 
into an instrument of government was carried out with a rare vision and 
skill by shepherd-kings who were also men of genius, and partly be- 
cause the sedentary society whose domain the Ottoman patriarchs 
happened to overrun had previously fallen into such a desperate state 
teeter 
house in order, that this grievously sick main body of Orthodox Christen- 
dom was constrained to purchase peace even at the almost prohibitively 
high price of submitting to a Pax Ottomanica.* The exorbitancy of the 
price can be measured by the intensity of the odium which the ‘Osmanlis 
incurred by their inhuman performance of an indispensable social 
services 


(8) ‘One Thing Leads to Another’ 
Our second ‘law’ of cultural radiation-and-reception® is the tendency 
of a culture-pattern that has established itself in an emitting body social 
to reassert itself in a receiving body social through a reassemblage and 
reunion there of constituent culture-clements that have come to be 
divorced from one another in the process of transmission. This nisus 
towards reintegration has to contend with the opposing tendency of an 
assaulted society to resist the penetration of alien culture-elements and 
to admit them, if it must, only in the smallest possible quantities and at 
the slowest possible rate.? Accordingly, even when some single intrusive 
alien element has succeeded in opening a way for its original associates 
to follow and rejoin it, the tension between the pioneer trespasser's 
constant pull and the invaded body social’s no less constant resistance 
constrains the pathfnder's old comrades, in bringing up their re- 
inforcements, to travel in Indian file, to make their entry one by one, 
3 See ibid., pns 
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and therefore to make it, as the pathfinder clement has made it in 
advance, each in isolation from its pristine cultural context, 

As we watch this arduous process of infiltration making a headway 
that carries it to the bitter end of introducing the whole besieging host of 
Midian inside a beleaguered Israel's defences, the astonishing aspect of 
this excruciating miracle is not, of course, the needle’s obstructiveness 
of the camel's importunity; it is the camel’s feat of negotiating his 
passage piecemeal through the needie's eye." The assaulted body social's 
resistance to the painful and disruptive intrusion of alien culture- 
Clements can be taken as a matter of course, What requires explanation 
is the invariably recurring failure of the defence at each successive 
repetition of the attack, when the defence has achieved the initial tactical 
success of compelling the assailant to disperse his forcesandto dribblethem 
into action one by one instead of throwing in all of them simultaneously 
en masse. When the assailant has thus been constrained to deploy his 
troops in an order—or disorder—which is the most uneconomical way of 
using his strength according to the classical theory of war, how is it 
that one driblet after another actually succeeds in forcing its way through 
the breach ? What is the stimulus that gives each assaulting soldier in his 
turn the hardihood to engage in single combat and the prowess to win 
his isolated way through to his, and his comrades’, common objective? 
‘And whence comes the prodigious discipline that prompts soldiers who 
have had to break the ranks in the act of delivering their assault to per- 
form the tour de force of falling once more into their original formation 
when their élan has carried them all successively into the enemy's castle- 
yard through a crevice in the curtain-wall that is too narrow to give 
entry to more than one soldier at a time? 

‘The explanation of this miracle would appear to be that the two alter- 
native possible states—a state of integration and a state of di ion 
in which any given set of culture-clemente may be found, te not on 
‘par with one another in point of naturalness, normality, and healthiness. 
If an integral ray of cultural radiation that has been diffracted into its 
constituent elements in process of transmission from one body social 
to another shows a tendency to reconstitute itself into its original pattern 
after it has achieved the penetration of an obstacle which it has had 
penetrate piecemeal, does not this tendency towards reintegration si 
that the relatively complex state in which the primary culture-elements 
constitute an integrated pattern isin some sense more natural, more 
normal, and more healthy than the relatively simple state in which each 
of the primary culture-elements goes its own separate way without 
there being any mutual relation of reciprocity and interdependence 
between any one element and the rest? 

If a mutual attraction towards combining to constitute a culture- 
pattern is a natural property of culture-elements which normally holds 
its own against a counter-tendency towards a spontaneous dissolution 
of their partnership, this would account for a tendency to recombine 
when the partnership has been dissolved forcibly by the disruptive pro- 
cess of diffraction, and we should have put our finger here upon an 

1 Mariae è See pp. 495-son, above. + See p. 498, above. 
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explanation of the impulse that moves the elemental rays of a diffracted 
integral ray of cultural radiation to follow one another through any 
breach in the defences of an assaulted body social into which any one 
of their number has once pushed its way, and to reassociate with one 
another in their original formation when they have completed their re- 
assemblage on the farther side of a cultural Maginot Line which they 
have carried by means of a succession of individual assaults, 

IE this gregarious instinct that thus seems to be inherent in the nature 
of a primary culture-element is as deep-seated and as dynamic as the 
‘evidence indicates, this in turn would explain an apparent paradox in 
the assaulted party's usual reaction to the aggressor’s attack. The usual 
course of an encounter between contemporaries in which the assailant's 
forlorn hope has once made a lodgement within the assaulted party's 
defences is a mechanical resolution of the opposing forces at work in the 
tension between the intrusive elements successful effort in a winning 
battle to rejoin one another and the invaded society's unsuccessful efforts 
in a losing battle to keep each and all of the intrusive elements at arm's 
length; and this ineffectual kicking against the pricks in a struggle of 
which the outcome is a foregone conclusion defeats the recalcitrant 
victim's intentions and falsifies his expectations! by producing the 
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no sequel. When a child has burnt its fingers, we should expect it to 
stop playing with fire, Why was it, then, that, in the classical examples 
resented by those encounters with the West which all the living non- 

'estern societies had been experiencing in the Modern Age of Western 
history, every victim of the Modern Western Civilization's cultural 
radioactivity which had once allowed some importunate Western tech- 
nique, institution, or idea to gain a foothold within the non-Western 
victim's defences should invariably have gone on to give admission to 
one further Western culture-clement after another, in spite of the 
suffering and loss that this piecemeal reception of alien elements had 
brought with it from the start? The truth in all these cases is, of course, 
that the victim was not courting a maximum experience of torment 
deliberately, but was incurring it through force majeure. In falling back 
from one position to another, he was not making a masterly retreat 
according to plan; he was helplessly ‘on the run’, 

Assaulted societies are not always blind to the consequences that are 
likely to follow from allowing even the most apparently trivial and 
innocuous exotic culture-clement to make an entry. We have already 
taken note! of certain historic encounters in which an assaulted society 
has succeeded in repulsing its assailant’s attack without having given him. 
a chance of making even a temporary lodgement; and an uncompromis- 
ing policy of self-insulation that has won these rare victories has also 
been tried in many other cases where it has proved a failure. This policy 
is the practical expression of a spirit of ‘Zealotism’ which is, as we 
see one of the alternative possible psychological responses to the 
challenge of a cultural assault; and, while a 'Zealot's characteristic éthos 
is emotional and intuitive, there have also been ‘Zealots’ who have been 
led to adopt a policy of isolationism by a train of reasoning from an 
empirical discovery of the truth that cultural intercourse is governed by 
the social law that ‘one thing leads to another’. A classic case of this 
rationalist variety of ‘Zealotism’ is the severance of relations between 
Japan and the Western World that vas gradually carried through, after 
Careful investigation and mature reflexion at every stage, by Hideyoshi 
and his Tokugawan successors in the course of the fifty-one years ending 
in A.D. 1638. It is more surprising to find a similar awareness of the in- 
herent interdependence of all the divers elements in an intrusive alien 
culture-pattern leading, by a similar train of reasoning, to a similar con- 
clusion in the mind of an old-fashioned ruler of a secluded and backward 
Arab country. 

‘The rationalist Zealot's state of mind is piquantly illustrated by acon- 
versation which took place in the nineteen-twenties between the Zaydt 
Imam Vahyi of San‘a and a British envoy whose mission was to persuade 
the Imam to restore peacefully a portion of the British Aden Protector- 
ate which he had occupied during the World War of A.D. 1914-18 and 
had refused to evacuate thereafter, notwithstanding the defeat of his 
Ottoman overlords. In a final interview with the Imim, after it had be- 
come apparent that the mission would not attain its object, the British 
envoy, wishing to give the conversation another turn, complimented 

* On pp. 476-7, above, = On pp. stina, below. 
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the Imim upon the soldierly appearance of his new-model army. Seeing 
that the Imám took the compliment in good part, he went on: 


‘And I suppose you will be adopting other Western institutions as well?” 

“T think not said the Imm with a smile- 

‘Oh, really? That interests me. And may I venture to ask your reasons?" 

"Well, I don't think I should like other Western institutions,’ said the 
Imim. 

"Indeed? And what institutions, for example?” 

"Well, there are parliaments,” said the Imim. ‘I like to be the Govern- 
ment myself. I might find a parliament tiresome.’ 

“Why, as for that,’ said the Englishman, ‘I can assure you that respon- 
sible parliamentary representative government is not an indispensable 
part of the apparatus of our Western Civilization. Look at Italy. She has 
given that up, and she is one of the great Western Powers." 

‘Well, then there is alcohol,’ said the Imam. ‘I don’t want to see that 
jntoduced into my country, where at present it is happily almost un- 

own.” 

"Very natural, said the Englishman; ‘but, if it comes to that, I can 
assure you that alcohol is not an indispensable adjunct of Western Civiliza- 
tion either. Look at America. She has given up that, and she too is one of 
the great Western Powers. 

“Well, anyhow,” said the Imim, with another smile which seemed to 
intimate that the conversation was at an end, “I don’t like parliaments and 
alcohol and that kind of thing." 


"The Englishman could not make out whether there was any suggestion 
of humour in the parting smile with which the Imim’s last words were 
uttered; but, however that might be, those words went to the heart of 
the matter and showed that the inquiry about possible further Western 
innovations at San'à had been more pertinent than the Imim might 
have cared to admit. Those words indicated, in fact, that the Imim, 
viewing the Western Civilization from a great way off, saw it, in that 
distant perspective, as something one and indivisible and recognized 

features of it which to a Westerner's eye would appear to have 
nothing whatever to do with one another—the West's addiction to 
alcoholic beverages and its addiction to parliamentary institutions—as 

ing organically related parts of that indivisible whole. 

moral of this story is that, in manifesting the perspicacity of his 
intellectual insight, the Imm Yahya had implicitly indicted the infirmity 
of his purpose, In revealing his cognizance of the social ‘law’ that, in 
cultural intercourse, ‘one thing leads to another’, he had tacitly admitted 
that, in weak-mindedly abandoning his own principles to the extent of 
adopting even just the rudiments of a Western military technique, he had 
already introduced into the life of his people the thin end of a wedge 
which in time would inexorably cleave their close-compacted traditional 
Islamic Civilization asunder, He had started a cultural revolution which 
would leave the Yamanites, in the end, with no alternative but to cover 
their nakedness with a complete ready-made outfit of Western clothes. 

Tf the Imim had met his Hindu contemporary the Mahatma Gandhi, 
that is what he would have been told by a Hindu statesman-saint who 
could have spoken with the double authority of genius and experience. 
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‘The moral which the Imim Yahyd had failed or refused to draw had been. 
duly drawn by Gandhi, with his secr’s eye, from his own divination of 
the inherent tendency of diffracted culture-clements to reassemble in 
their pristine formation. Gandhi had understood that an assaulted 
society which intended to strive in earnest for the preservation of its 
cultural integrity could not afford to make one single concession to its 
assailant—not even the clever-seerning feint of yielding so far as to adopt 
the aggressor's technique with a view to thus enabling itself to 
mount a counter-offensive on less unequal terms. Such purposive 
feigned retreats were apt, the Mahatma perceived, to degenerate into 
routs that were as genuine as they were involuntary; and accordingly 
Gandhi exhorted the Hindu Society of his day to cut the threads binding 
it to the Western World by renouncing, not only the importation from 
Great Britain, but also, even more firmly, the still more gravely com- 
promising manufacture in India, of machine-made cotton yarn and 
cotton cloth." 

In calling upon his fellow Hindus to revert to spinning and weaving 
their cotton by hand, Gandhi was indeed showing them the way to 
extricate themselves from the visible meshes of a Western economic 
spider’s web; but this Gandhian policy of total economic divorce from 

ie West was based on two assumptions which must both be justified in 
the event if the policy was to achieve its aim; and neither of these 
assumptions actually proved able to stand this searching test of experi- 
ence. ‘The first assumption was that the Hindus of Gandhi's generation 
would be prepared to make the economic sacrifices d. by the 
Gandhian prescription for purchasing immunity from a Western cul- 
tural virus, and on this point the Hindu prophet failed to carry bis 
people with him. The Hindu masses could not bear to condemn them- 
selves to a self-imposed depression of their material standard of living 
below its present abysmal nadir, while the Hindu textile manufacturers 


at Bombay and at Gandhi’s second home, Ahmadabad, would not forgo 
the profits which they were earning by the mass-production of cheap 
cotton goods, Since the party funds of the Indian were largely 


xovided by free-will offerings of a fraction of these profits of In 
industry alla Franca, Gandhi's policy was virtually doomed to defeat;* 
but, even if Gandhi had not been disappointed in his high expectations 
of his countrymen's economic disinterestedness, his policy would still 
have been brought to naught by the falsity of its second implicit assump- 
tion, which was not a miscalculation of the assaulted society's moral 
capacity, but was a misapprehension of the intrusive alien culture's 
spiritual quality. 

‘The error in Gandhi's diagnosis here was that in this context he was 
allowing himself to see nothing more in the Late Modern Western 
Civilization than the secular social structure, with Technology substi- 
tuted for Religion as the key-stone of the social arch, which the West in 
Gandhi's day self-complacently proclaimed itself to be. If the cultural 
radiation, emanating from the West, that was bombarding India in 
Gandhi's day had been in truth exclusively technological in its texture, 

* See III i, 190. 2 See TIL i 205. 
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then Gandhi's policy of rendering the Hindu body social totally im- 
pervious ion by jical culture-rays of Western pro- 
Yenance might have proved an effective solution of the Hindu Society's 
Western problem, supposing that Gandhi, had been succesful. in 
securing his people's effective support in this campaign. The baffling 
feature to which Gandhi seems to judge by his policy—to have been 
blind in his scrutiny of contemporary Western cultural phenomena was 

poli itual corona that was playing round the fringe of 
aself-eclipsed cultural sun's perversely darkened disk. This irrepressible 
Mlrcarenah* continued to bear visual witness to the truth that spiritual 
suicide is not an easy crime to commit;? and it is the more strange that 
Gandhi, of all men, should have been blind to this portent, seeing that 
these clouds of Western glory had demonstrated their radioactive 
potency ad hominem by gathering round the Hindu prophet’s own head 
and illuminating his own heart. 

Gandhi's masterly use of contemporary Western methods of political 
organization, publicity, and propaganda? to serve his campaign against 
xeon pim, propane rsh amp ett 
might perhaps be dismissed as one of the ironic curiosities of history; 
but an open-eyed and candid-minded observer, Occidental or Hindu, 
could hardly refuse to take seriously the manifest conquest of Gandhi's 
soul by the undying spirit of a Christianity which had been repudiated 

majority of its Late Modern Western carriers. The spiritual event 
that had liberated Gandhi's creative ‘soul-force was an encounter, in the 
sanctuary of this sublime Hindu soul, between the spirit of Hinduism 
and the spirit of the Christian Gospel embodied in the life of the 
Society of Friends. A cultural designed to keep out the power- 
oom was no obstacle to the entry of the Inner Light; and the captivati 
of Gandhi’s soul by an alien culture on the religious plane was as decisive 
as it was auspicious. 

"The truth is that, if once the besieged have permitted even one isolated 
member of the besiege’ storming column to force his way inside their 

ly remaining of saving their fortress from 
i is to take the intruder prisoner before any of his 
eagerly following comrades-in-arms have had time to rejoin and re- 
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inforce the audacious pioneer. An intrusive alien culture-clement cannot 
easily be purged of its dangerous capacity for attracting to itself other 
elements, of the same provenance, with which it was associated in its 
original cultural setting. The rash recipient's only chance of demagnetiz- 
ing his formidable acquisition is to metabolize and assimilate it to a 
degree at which it becomes amenable to being worked into his native 

tural pattern as an enrichment and not a dissolvent of the prevailing 
harmony. If the intrusive alien element succeeds in defeating the opera- 
tions of its host's digestive system by retaining its magnetic alien quality 
after lodgement, the unhappy host will find himself condemned to look 
on helplessly while the defantly intrusive culture-element behaves in his 
body social like a loose electron disintegrating an atom or like a cuckoo's 
co lia in a hedge-sparrow's nest. 

e changeling chick into which this alien egg hatches out provides 
for the satisfaction of its own inordinate appetite by insisting on its 
foster parents’ making this the first call on their energies, at the expense 
of their duty to their own brood; and the ruthless interloper makes room 
in the diminutive nest for its own disproportionately expanding body by 
throwing its foster-brothers out, one by one, until a nest which the 

t hedge-sparrows have built for the rearing of their own young has 

sen turned by the presence of the intruder into an incubator for pro- 
pagating the absentee parent cuckoos’ species through the hoodwinked 
and brow-beaten hedge-sparrows’ misguided ministrations, At this far- 
gone stage in the lamentable game the parent hedge-sparrows are con- 
strained to acquiesce in the servitude of foster-parenthood as the one 
mission in life still open to them—even though their one foster-chick 
happens to be the murderer of their own progeny. 
in general terms of encounters between civilizations, this is to say 
that, when the assaulted party has failed to prevent even one single 
pioneer element of the aggressively radioactive culture from making a 
lodgement in his bod! , and when he has furthermore failed to 
isolate and sterilize this alien entering wedge by metabolizing and 
assimilating it, his only chance of social survival lies in making a psycho- 
logical volte face. He may still be able to save himself alive by abandoning. 
the ‘Zealot’ attitude of tooth-and-nail opposition to an irresistible in- 
vader's inexorable advance and adopting, instead, the ‘Herodian’s’ 
opposite tactics? of learning to fight a militarily superior adversary with 
his own weapons, as a prelude to winning his goodwill by welcoming 
him with open arms, In the particular terms of the encounter between 
the "Osmanlis and the Late Modern West the moral would be that 
Sultan ‘Abd-al-Hamid’s grudging policy of Westernization at a mini- 
mum was never practical poles when once the invading Western 
culture had forced its way through the Porte and entrenched itself in the 
Ottoman Imperial Government's war department? whereas Mustafi 
‘Kemal Atatürk's whole-hearted policy of Westernization to a maximum* 
offered the ‘Osmanlis a just practicable way of salvation even when adopted 
as a last resort at the eleventh hour. 


1 See the instances cited in V. vi, 106-7. 2 See pp. s82-4, below. 
3 See pp. 234-6, above. H 
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"The Ottoman and the Russian Society's experiences in their en- 

counters with a Late Modern Western Civilization afford classical 

illustrations of the inefficacy of the principle of homoeopathic medicine 


when the virus to which the patient is trying to make himself immune is 
a cultural infection. Peter the Great in Russia, Mehmed ‘All in Eg 
and Mahmüd II in Turkey each in turn began by sett the 


limited objective of Westernizing his fighting forces in order to be able 
to hold his own militarily and diplomatically in a Westernizing World; 
and in each case the act of self-inoculation with a serum extracted from 
the contemporary Western art of war, so far from conferring the hoped- 
for immunity, started a galloping consumption. In Mehmed ‘Ali's 
Egypt the potency of a Westernized army's contagious cultural effect in 
promoting the Westernization of the rest of the body social was recog- 
nized in retrospect by an able British observer when Mehmed ‘Ali had 
been master of Egypt for a third of a century. 

‘At an early period of his military career, Mahomet Ali saw enough to 
convince him of the superiority of European tactics over those of the East; 
for he was himself engaged against the French Army in Egypt, and con- 
ceived a high opinion of the value of martial science. But the introduction 
of Western organisation into the armies of the Levant brought with it 
other important results; for the appliances of mechanical art,of education, 
of medical knowledge, and a general system of dependence and subordina- 
tion, were the. ‘companions of the new state of things. The transfer 
of the military power from unruly and undisciplined hordes to a body of 
troops regularly trained through the various grades of obedience and 
discipline was in itself the establishment of a principle of order which 
spread over the whole surface of Society.! 

In Egypt, Turkey, and Russia alike the sequel to the Westernization of 
the fighting forces from above downwards by an autocrat's fiat demon- 
strated that this new departure in the military field could not be followed 
out effectively to its own intendedly limited objective unless it were also 
followed up and supported by a series of further new departures, in 
the same Westernizing direction, in other departments of social life. 

‘A fighting force of the genuine Late Modern Western quality could 
not be brought into being without provision for the professional training 
of a corps of officers in accordance with the Western standard of the 
day? and it could not be kept in being without provision for a medical 
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service to look after the physical welfare of the rank-and-file of a stand- 
ing army or navy living at close quarters under unnatural conditions.* 
le, however, as we have seen, to confine the Western 
itary and naval officers in a non-Western society to a pro- 
fessionally indispensable minimum of technical instruction when thei 
autocratic master was so unintelligent as to be able to delude himself, 
first, into imagining that it would be within his power thus to blinker 
the mental vision of his cadets and then into tering himself hat the 
robot human product of his fancy would have been capable—had it been. 
possible for him to produce it in real life—of fulfilling its professional 
mission of holding its own against the less iliberally educated officers’ 
of Western or We neighbours. 

‘We have noticed the nemesis by which Sultan ‘Abé-al-Hamtd ITs 
delusion was overtaken and confuted in A.D. 1908 when a political revolu- 
tion that cost him his throne was led by junior officers who had acquired 
their “dangerous thoughts at this fatuously unenlightened Ottoman 

's painfully sterilized military academy. It is more surprising to 
fad miliay officers leading abortive political revolutionary movements 
in Egypt in A.D. 1879-82 and in Russia in A.D. 1825,? considering that 
‘Abd-al-Hamids delusion had not ever clouded the clearer spirits of 
a Mehmed ‘Ali or a Peter. So far from seeking to confine the 
education of their subjects to a strictly technical minimum caning z of 
naval and military cadets, these two Herodian-minded men of genius 
were tempted to plunge out of their depth in the abuse of their auto- 
cratic power by exerting it for the opposite purpose of driving their 
subjects into a Western course of education on a front that 
were perpetually extending;* and this progressive widening of their 

1 Hellmuth von Molte, when atached t» Hifs Pasha's Turkish army in 4.0, 1839, 
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educational e is the more remarkable considering that it was 
dictated to them by their practical experience in the pursuit of educa- 
tional aims which, in intention, were strictly, and indeed narrowly, 
utilitarian from first to last. 

Both Peter and Mehmed ‘Alt were led towards their ambitious 
Herodian educational objective along two convergent routes. On the 
onc hand they both realized that, in order to secure an intake of military 
and naval cadets equipped with a general cultivation in the Western 
style as a background for their technical training in a Western art, they 
gpust create a reservoir of boys endowed with a preparatory educa- 
fion on these non-technical Western lines, On the other hand they both 
also realized that, however effective an education they might succeed in 
providing in their naval and military cadet schools and in the civilian 
preparatory schools leading up to them, these new institutions by them- 
selves would not avail to produce and maintain those fighting forces of a 
‘Western pattern and standard that were the practical object of their 
educational endeavours. Such fighting forces required auxiliary services 
which in turn required a special technically trained personnel; this 
expensively elaborate establishment could not be kept up without an 
expansion of the public revenue; the revenue could not be expanded 
without a rise in the taxable income of the community; production could 
not be increased without technical improvements in agriculture and 
industry;! none of these requirements could be met without providing a 
further personnel of Western-educated civil servants and economic 
experts; and the requisite intake of civilian cadets could only be secured 
by furnishing the general preparatory education alla Franca which vas 

vise a necessary condition for ensuring a supply of naval and military 
cadets of the proper quality. 

In Mehmed ‘Ali's Egypt the Westernization of education ‘was in origi 
the natural corollary to the reform of the Army’. The infantry, cavalry, 
andarillery schools under Western commandants, which we have noticed 
in an earlier chapter of this Part,? were supplemented by engineering 
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and naval schools! and were reinforced by the establishment, in the 
citadel of Cairo, of a mathematical and drawing school under an Italian 
master? and a cannon foundry under a Turkish manager, Edhem Bey, 
whose intellectual and administrative gifts won high praise from the 
Duke of Ragusa (alias A. F. L. V. de Marmont, the Napoleonic French 
marshal);? and the technical training of personnel for Mehmed ‘Ali's 
fighting forces and their auxiliary services was underpinned by the 
introduction of a system of general education alla Franca in Egypt itself 
and was at the same time improved in quality by arrangements for 
enabling an élite of the students to pursue courses of Western study on 
‘Western ground. 

As early in Mehmed ‘Ali's reign as A.D. 1812, a school was opened in 
Cairo by his director of the supply of materials, Muhammad Efendi 
‘Tubbil-* In A.D. 1816 the Pasha himself opened a school of engineering 
and surveying in his own palace with eighty Egyptian students and with 
Meters instructors and lostromencs® In 45. 1855 & polytechnic wis 
founded, as a preparatory school for the military cadet colleges, with two 
French, two Armenian, and six Muslim instrüctony? primary schools 
were founded at Cairo and Alexandria to feed the polytechnic; several 
local schools were also established in each provincial müdirlik; and these 
educational establishmentsat divers levels were so many rungs in a ladder 
leading up to the public service.” The year A.D. 1836 saw the inaugura- 
tion of a French-inspired Council of Education (Majlis-al-Ma'arif) 
administering fifty elementary and secondary schools distributed over 
the country. The pupils of these schools were recruited by conscription* 
and the secondary schools were organized on military lines;? but, on the 
other side of the account, these schoolboy-conscripts enjoyed the advan- 
tage of drawing pay and rations rom the Government 1? 

n reply to a questionnaire drafted by Bowring when he was collecting 
materials for the report which he submitted to Lord Palmerston in A.D. 
1839, Mukhtar Bey, an official in Mehmed ‘Ali's service, made a return 
of the number of pupils receiving instruction at the time in non-military 

cial schools in the Pasha’s dominions. According to this statement 
there were then 300 pupils in the medical echool, 1o in the veterinary 
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school, 225 in the polytechnic, 15o in the school of Western languages, 
150 in the school of music, 5o in the school of agriculture, 20 in the 
school of midwifery, and 300 in the school of book-keeping. The num- 
bers of students in the schools of agriculture and midwifery were to be 
increased—in the latter school from 20 to 100.! This systematic network 
of special and general educational institutions on Western lines? was 
eventually completed in A.D. 18672 The extent and the limits of this 

ive broadening of a Westernizing educational system that had 
Peck introduced originally for the particular technical purpose of crest- 
ing a new-model army go far to explain, between them, both the sub- 
sequent rise of a nationalist movement in the ranks of a callow Egyptian 
intelligentsia and the failure of this movement, at its first outbreak under 
‘Aribi's leadership, owing to its inability at this stage to enlist the sup- 
port of the illiterate masses of the peasantry, from whom the intelligent- 
sia had become culturally in the act of imbibing the tincture of 
Western culture that was the intelligentsia’s distinctive hall-mark and 
raison d'étre? 

Side by side with this development of education alla Franca in 
Egypt itself, Mehmed ‘AI and his successors maintained, from A.D. 
1826 to circa AD. 1870, an Egyptian Scientific Mission (Al-Ba'that-al- 
“Timiyak) in Paris T he first batch of students to benefit by this scheme, 
who were sent to Paris in A.D. 1826,¢ were placed under the superinten- 
dence of Jomard, the French official commissioner for the publication 
of the discoveries of the Napoleonic Institut d'Égypte. There were 
forty-four of them," all native Egyptians;* and they were followed in the 
years A.D, 1827-33 by other batches, amounting to about sixty students 
in all,” consisting kews most of fallhin® One hundred and fourteen 
students, in all, had been sent from Egypt to Paris by A.D. 1840, the date 
of publication of Clot Bey's book.” 

je same educational policies were pursued with greater violence in 
Petrine Russia." Like Mehmed ‘Ali, Peter found it impossible to start 
1 T parea Mene iie lcd ia Dept re the French (Bowring, op. cit, 
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the process of Westernization without importing Western experts;! but 
Peter's ambition likewise? was to replace these aliens as soon as possible 
by Western-trained subjects of his own; and in Russia, as in Egypt, the 
education of native officers for Westernized fighting services was re- 
inforced by a training of native technicians for Westernized auxiliary 
services, A school of aviation, for example, was opened at Moscow in 
A.D, 1701, under the direction of a Scottish mathematician from Aber- 
deen named Farquharson, whose Russian pupils were recruited from 
children of all classes;? and a technical education was forced upon all 
male members of the Russian nobility by an edict of A.D. 1714 for- 
bidding them to marry till they had passed an examination in geo- 
metry, arithmetic, and navigation. In A.D. 1736 compulsory education, 
between the ages of seven and twenty, was imposed on all noblemen's 
sons, and these aristocratic educational conscripts were subjected to 
a series of three examinations, with compulsory service in the ranks of 
the Army as the penalty for fling to pass^ A corps of pages was 
founded in A.D. 1749% and a cadet corps in AD. 1731,7 and arro 
schools were started in A.D. 1732.7 Schools for non-Christian prins 
of the Russian Empire were founded at Astrakhan in A.D. 1732 and at 
Qizin in av. 1735. The University of Moscow was opened in A.D. 
175534 and a commission for the promotion of elementary education was 
appointed in A.D. 1778, with a Hungarian Serb savant, Yankovié, as its 
moving spi 

‘This progressive widening of the range of a new-fangled Western 
system of education at home was accompanied in Peter's Russia, as in 
Mehmed ‘Ali's Egypt, by an effort to improve this exotic education's 
quality through sending an élite of the students to sċhool in the West.i* 
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Fifty young Russian noblemen were sent to the West for technical 
instruction a few months ahead of Peter's own departure on his grand 
tour as a technological apprentice in A.D. 1697;! and more than a hun- 
dred Russian students were expatriated in that year.? Students of the 
languages of the Islamic World were sent to Persia in A.D. 1716; and the 
first Russian naval students to go to Western countries were a batch 
sent abroad in A.D. 1719. These early Petrine Russian students abroad 
were unwilling pupils;* but their recalcitrance was countered by exact- 
ing instructions and by the prospect of seeing their estates confiscated 
by the Tsar if they did not bring home satisfactory evidence that they 
had performed the tasks laid upon them. Peter maintained a strict 
control over these student-conscripts during their period of foreign 
service,¢ and in Holland he appointed a resident inspector to look after 
them On the other hand he rewarded Russian technological students 
‘who had made a success of their tour of study abroad by providing them, 
on their return to Russia, with capital to enable them to set up for them- 
selves in buses? These eighteenth-century Russian students in 
Western countries, like their nineteenth-century Egyptian counterparts, 
came under the general influence of the contemporary Western culture 
in the process of acquiring their Western technological training? The 
learning of Western languages, for example, initiated them into a new 
world of Western manners, morals, and letters;!® and Peter himself 
took a broad enough view of his utilitarian purpose to include the 
‘Western arts of painting and architecture among the subjects that his 
Russian students were sent to study abroad at first hand. 

In the educational, as in the technological, field, Peter's utilitarian 
bent? never relaxed. 

“To the end of his life Peter looked on education as a training for some 
‘specific form of state service: if men went abroad to learn economics, it 
was for the sake of his new tariff; if they were trained in languages, it was 
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in order to act as translators or to serve as diplomatists, . .. Just as 
Russia the foreigners played mainly a rather narrow technical, raining. 
róle,! so . . . the Russians whom Peter sent to the West were assigned al- 
most exclusively to technical training.’ 


This invincible narrowness of Peter’s own educational outlook would 
have prevented the achievement even of Peter's utilitarian educational 
purposes if the operation of our ‘law’ that ‘one thing leads to another" 
had not run away with Peter's educational policy after his death. 


“In his own lifetime . . . going to school in the West . . . neither led to 
the results he desired nor had much immediate effect upon Russian cul- 
ture. His own intensely practical bent and his coarse heavy-handedness 
caused him to treat his subjects far too much like inanimate objects uj 
"which could be rapidly imposed a new impress or novel asks». [Vet] 
this . . . aspect of his Westernisation . . . was perhaps in its ultimate in- 
fluence the most far-reaching of his innovations .. . [for,] within the next 
two generations . . ., very different results began to flow from Peter's 
peremptory insistence on training abroad. Among many of the upper 
class a taste for foreign travel rapidly developed, once it was no longer 
obligatory and no longer to be spent in antipathetic apprenticeship to 

ion or gunnery. From such travel and from Peters opening of the 
door to foreign books and foreign ideas, modern Russian literature and 
culture were born.» 


‘The vigour with which an exotic Western culture was introduced 
through these primarily utilitarian educational channels by Peter the 
Great into Muscovy and by Mehmed ‘Ali into Egypt makes the parallel 
measures in Mahmüd II's Turkey seem feeble and desultory by com- 
parison; yet here too we can observe the same progressive expansion 
of a new-fangled educational system alla Franca from a narrowly 
naval and military nucleus.t Mahmüd IT's unsuccessful forerunner 
Selim III (in t A.D. 1789-1807) had given a new impetus to a 
military engineering school founded by ‘Abd-al-Hamid I (imperabat 
AD. 1773-89) by reorganizing it under French and British manage- 
ment. Selim had also opened a school of navigation;* and one of the 
professors at Mahmüd IT's military engineering school, who was the son 
of a khoja of Jewish origin, became a pioneer translator of Western 
technological works into Turkish? Though an Imperial Military School 
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was founded in Turkey in a.D. 1830, it was said? that the only manual of 
instruction possessed by Mahmüd IT's new-model Turkish army as late 
as circa A.D. 1835 was an elementary handbook with the title L'École du 
‘Soldat which had been bought by Khosrev Pasha from a French corporal 
named Gaillard; but a polytechnic for officers under the management of 
three French instructors was opened circa A.D. 1846;? and this step was 
followed up by the opening of an agricultural school in A.D. 1848* and 
a veterinary school in a.D. 1850.* The opening, in the same year 1850, of 
a school for training civil servants in the mosque of the Vilideh Sultin 
in Istanbul followed up Mahmüd IT's foundation of schools for the 
same purpose in the mosques of Sultan Ahmed and Sultan Suleymin.+ 
A scheme for secular primary education in Turkey was approved on 
paper in a.D. 1846, but the first effective steps in this direction were not 
taken till some twenty years later and then only at French instigation. 
In the history of the Westernization of the Ottoman and Russian 
worlds the waves of Western cultural influence that were sent coursing 
h the veins of the Westernizing society's body social by an 
ian-minded autocrat’ initial measures for the limited purpose of 
roving himself with an ofice corps trained in the contemporary 
stern art of war were reinforced by waves of comparable potency 
arising from parallel measures, likewise inspired by the example of 
contemporary Western practice, for looking after the health of the 
troops and crews of standing armies and navies modelled on a Western 


m. 
Plo Rows the organisation of public hygiene, which Petar had first 
approached from a naval and military standpoint,* had progressed far 
beyond its narrow original limits by the end of Peter’s reign. An Imperial 
‘Medical Chancery was established in Russia in A.D. 1725;7 precautionary 
measures were taken against the pl and, when this scourge 
attacked Moscow in A.D. 1773, the public health service demonstrated 
its efficiency. In AD. 1764 the Empress Catherine II set a personal 
example in the field of preventive medicine by submitting to vaccina- 
tion? 

In Egypt, Mehmed ‘Al's approach to the exotic Western institution 
of public hygiene was the same as Peter's in Russia. His motives in 
introducing Western medicine into his dominions were a concern for 
the health of his new-model army? and a terror of the plague," He was 
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fortunate in being served by a French medical officer, Dr. A. B. Clot, 
who was not only competent but was also imaginative, public spirited, 
and courageous. In the course of his fifteen years’ service in Egypt, Clot 
succeeded in propagating his new-fangled and unwelcome organization 
of public hygiene alla Franca from its first narrow lodgement in Suley- 
sin Pasha'scantonments into the remotest comers of native Egyptian 
civil life. 

With five years’ study of medicine in his native France behind him,* 
Clot arrived in Egypt in A.D. 1825? to organize a medical service for the 
Egyptian Army, and managed to secure the adoption of the French 
Army's health regulations and the establishment of a conseil de santé on 
the same French military pattern? He showed his imagination in 
arranging that the officers of his medical corps should wear exactly the 
same uniforms as the combatant officers of corresponding rank; and 
his courage in insisting that Christian members of the corps should be 
given the same status as their Muslim colleagues;* but the great achieve- 
ment in his career was his victory in a struggle to break out of the narrow 
confines of the barack square into the vast virgin field of mative Egyptian 
civil lif 


study of anatomy 
succeeded in persuading Mehmed ‘Alf to found a medical school! The 
school was opened in A.D. 18275 with a hundred Egyptian pupils, who 
were maintained and paid by the Government, and with seven Western 
rofessors of divers nationalities.” A midwives’ school, a maternity 
Toopital a pharmaceutical school, a preparatory school, and a school for 
learning French* were attached to the medical school itself? and the 
two last-mentioned subsidiary institutions for providing Egyptian medical 
students with a general education on Western lines were manifestly 
indispensable adjuncts to the undertaking, since, to begin with, the 
teaching had to be given through interpreters.'* Twelve of the oi 
batch of pupils were sent on to Paris, where they were examined (in 
French) by the Academy of Medicine and were given the degree of 
doctor of medicine by the medical faculty of the university." The popular 
cian Clot in Egypt to organize a public health service for him—Mehmed 1 
D duanan celal erie por of Alesana onthe advice of reden Wests 
Bain private practice there, after receipt ofthe news that the plague bad broken 
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judice against dissection was successfully overcome;* but the military 
Tiä, to which Clot's medical students were subject, had to be 
rigorously enforced? and, like his colleague and compatriot the French 
soldier Sève (alias Suleymin Pasha), this intrepid French medical 
officer risked his life in doing his duty.* 

‘Clot had his reward when his medical school was transferred from its 
original site at Abu Za‘bal to the Qasr-al-‘Ayn Palace in Cairo,* and 
when he was allowed to turn the former military hospital on the 
Ezbekiyeh Square in Cairo into a civilian hospital in the Western style’ 
and to transfer to it the patients lang ing in an old-fashioned 
márasón that had been founded by Mamluk Sultin Qali'ün 
(dominabatur A.D. 1279-99).* By the year A.D. 1840 (the date of publica- 
tion of Clot's book) the Ezbekiyeh civilian hospital had seven hundred 
beds (divided in equal numbers between the men’s and the women’s 
wards), with additional provision for maternity cases and for lunatics, 
while there were now eighteen hundred beds in the Cairo military 
hospital, which had been transferred to Qasr-al-‘Ayn.’ Side side 

ith these medical establishments in and around Cairo, Alexandria had 
been equipped by the same date with an intendance de sant, a naval 
hospital containing 1,200-1,500 beds, and a military hospital containing 
500-600 beds.! Clot's original maternity hospital, which remained at 
Abu Za'bal, a French directress, recruited from the maternit 
hospital of Paris, and a staff of Sudanese and Abyssinian midwives. 
Madame Gault taught her apprentices the French language as well as 
the Western midwife's art, and the negro women, as well as the Amhāras, 
proved to be intelligent? A new maternity hospital, with a school of 
midwifery attached to it, was afterwards opened in Cairo. 

One of the most valuable fruits of Clot s labours was the transla- 
tion into Arabic, and publication in E; Western medical works ;** 
and this indefatigable propagator of Western culture in Dir-al-Islim 
through a medical channel had full justification for claiming that 

“L'École de médecine a été déjà et sera toujours un foyer de lumières 
rayonnant sur toute la population.» 

A traditional Islamic fanaticism and superstition had been successfully 
eradicated from the souls of Clot Bey's medical students;'^ and by A.D. 
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1840 it was already possible for this benevolent Western Lucifer to 
observe that 
‘Ces progrès intellectuels portés dans les familles y fructifient peu à peu, 
et de là se répandent parmi leurs compatriotes." 
Clot Bey's claim that the Western art of medicine had proved in 
Egypt to be a particularly potent vehicle for the radiation of the Western 
culture is borne out by a piquant illustration preserved in the dossier of 


an official British observer who was visitis t about the time when 
Clot was sending his book to the press, In his submitted to Lord 
Palmerston on the 27th March, 1839, Sir John Bowring mentions that 


“There is a hospital at Alexandria, for the special use of the Navy— 
though sometimes a few persons are admitted, on an order of the governor, 
who are not employed in the public service, and a department of the hos- 
pital has lately been applied to the reception of pregnant women, whose 
acceptance of the aid of Frank medical men is one of the most remarkable 
evidences of the growth of a more tolerant and enlightened spirit.’* 


‘The presence of a lying-in ward within the precincts of a naval 
hospital seems as incongruous to Western minds imprisoned in 
‘own preconceived order of ideas as the initiation of a liberal political 
revolution by subaltern military officers; yet in this case, as in that, a 
combination of circumstances that would have been bizarre on native 
Western ground turns out to have been natural and normal in a non- 
‘Western social milieu that was in process of being penetrated by Western 
cultural influences. The master-link in a chain of social cause and effect 
leading inevitably to a zesult that is surprising only at fit sight is duly 
pointed out in a report on the medical schools in Mehmed 'Alr's Egypt, 
from the pen of Clot Bey himself, which is incorporated in Bowring's 
general report to Palmerston. 

"In commencing the great work of reformations that he determined 
upon, Mahomet Ali made offers to European officers of every rank and 
department; a general military organisation was introduced; and then, as 
a matter of course, a medical service was created for the preservation of the 
Egyptian forces, 
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hospital at Alexandria in a.D. 1839. In an earlier chapter of this Part,! we 
have already noticed that Mehmed "Ali had been quick to learn, from 
his experience in the Napoleonic Wars, the lesson that, in the contem- 
lay of Western power politics, sea power was a supremely 
Potent instument of policy. Upon. his acquistion of che Pasbalyq of 
he had promptly translated observation into action by equipping 
himself with a navy of the contemporary Western pattern; and, 
losing the best part of his newly acquired feet at Navarino in A.D. 1827, 
he had turned a disaster to good account by setting himself to re-create 
his navy on a sounder basis than before. At this second essay, he had no 
content just to buy up ready-made Western warships and 
to hire ready-trained Western naval officers. He had decided to establish 
at Alexandria a naval arsenal in which warships designed on Western 
lines by Egyptian naval architects and built by Egyptian artificers were 
to be commanded and navigated by Egyptian naval officers and manned 
by Egyptian crews, This was Mehmed ‘Ali's ultimate objective when 
he founded his arsenal at Alexandria in a.D. 1829; but so ambitious a goal 
as this was manifestly impossible to attain at one bound. The new 
Egyptian naval arsenal could not become a piss concern without 
receiving at least a first impetus from the hands of imported Western 
naval officers, naval architects, and shipwrights. Accordingly, negotia- 
tions were opened for enlisting the services of a fresh batch of Western 
naval experts, But these Western technicians who were still indispensable 
agents for the execution of Mehmed ‘Ali's purpose in this field were 
gaviling to accept the Pasha’s invitation to take up employment in 
Egypt, even on attractive financial terms, unless they could bring their 
fasnilies with them; and they were unwilling to expose their wives and 
children to the plagues of Egypt without being assured of having 
Western physicians on the spot to look after their health. 
No doctors, no arsenal! The instalment of a Western medical staff was 
a condition sine qua non if the Pasha was to be successful in enticing the 
indispensable Western naval experts to accept his offers. A proper 
complement of Western physicians therefore accompanied the imported 
Western technicians and their families, gave adequate attention to their 
Frankish clientele’s health, and found themselves with energy still to 
spare and time still on thir hands, Like the Franks that they were, 
ese under-employed physicians were not content, as a contemporary 
‘Osmanli might have been, to accept this golden opportunity of indulg- 
ing in keyf alla Turca. The restlessness which was the curse or blessing 
of the Frankish éthos impelled them to keep themselves busy on some- 
ing; and the obvious next ‘other business on their agenda, when they 
had done all that they could for a handful of Frankish residents, was to 
try to meet the most urgent medical needs of the native population. In 
any mammalian society the most constant demand for medical aid is 
that presented by maternity cases; and thus the idea of opening a lying- 
in ward in their naval hospital, so far from being far-fetched, was the all 
but inevitable first step in the quite inevitable enlargement of the range 
of these imported Frankish physicians’ practice. 
1 On p. 264,0. 1 abore. 
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How one thing led to another in the thoughts and actions of these 
Western medical practitioners im partibus Agarenorum has now been 
explained; but it is none the less amazing that, through the unforeseen 
and unsolicited of Franks imported into Egypt to tend their own 
kind, a Macedonian Turkish Pasha's determination to provide himself 
ith a navy on the Western model should have revolutionized the social 
life of the native population of the county by breaking down one of the 
strongest of all traditional Islamic tabus. Within the living memory of 
the Muslims and the Franks of Mehmed ‘Ali's and Clot’s generation, 
the best-beloved of the wives of a theoretically autocratic Ottoman 
Pidishàh had been debarred by an inexorable Islamic sense of propriety 
from receiving, even if she were sick unto death, any more intimate 
ministrations from an infidel Western physician than the reading of the 
pulse on the wrist of a timidly exposed hand, while the rest of the 
patient's sorely ailing body was condemned to remain decently invisible 
and unsuccoured behind the bed-curtains. The selfsame Frankish 
doctor, practising in Dir-al-Islim, might have had, within the normal 
span of a professional career, both of the two bewilderingly irreconcilable 
experiences of being thus constrained to fumble in the dark and of bein 
invited to assist an accouchement with the sovereign scientific disregar 
for a traditional prudery that he would have been expected to show in 
ministering to one of his own Frankish countrywomen, And this revolu- 
tion in Egyptian Muslim behaviour in one of the most intimate of all 
medical affairs had taken place within the brief ‘Time-span of, at the 
longest, slightly less than forty-one years, reckoning back from the date 
of Bowring submission of hi report to the date of Napolcon’s landing 
in Egypt? or a mere fifteen years if we take Dr. Clot’s instead of General 
Buonaparte's arrival in Egypt as our terminus post quem. 
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‘This illustration shows that, when once an assaulted society’s outer 
defences have been penetrated by an aggressively radioactive alien 
culture's rays, our law that ‘one thing leads to another’ may operate at 
almost break-neck speed. 


(0) RESPONSES OF THE SOUL 
1. Dehumanization 


In turning our attention from the social to the psychological conse- 
quences of encounters between contemporaries, we shall still find it 
convenient to give separate consideration to the respective effects on the 
parties playing the antithetical roles of ‘agent’ and ‘reagent’; and here 
again it will be best to examine the effect on the ‘agent’ first, since the 
terms of the psychological relation between our two dramatis personae 
are set by the party that has been the first to seize the initiative and that 
has thereby gained an initial ascendancy over his fellow performer. 

‘The representatives of an aggressively radioactive civilization that has 
been successful in penetrating an alien body social are prone to succumb 
to the hybris of the Pharisee who thanks God that he is not as other 
men arc.! Indeed, a dominant minority is apt to look down on the recruits 
conscripted into its internal proletariat from a subjugated alien body 
social asinfra-human "under-dogs'. The nemesis attending this particular 
vein of hybris is peculiarly ironical. In treating as an ‘under-dog’ the 
fellow human creature who happens to be momentarily at his mercy, the 
implicitly self-designated ‘top-dog’ is unconsciously reaffirming a truth 
to which he is intending to give the lie. The truth is that all souls are 
equal in the sight of their Creator; and the only result achieved by a 
human being who seeks to rob his fellows of their humanity is to divest 
himself of his own, A human being’s title to say homo sum is contingent, 
25 Chremés knew, upon his also saying and feeling "humani nihil a me 
alienum puto';? and ‘inhumanity’ is a double-edged word for describing 
behaviour that has a twofold effect. Tt is impossible for a human being 
to commit the sin of denying the humanity of other human souls without 
incurring, in the act, the penalty of dehumanizing himself. This is the 
besetting sin of the party that happens to be in the ascendant in an 
encounter between contemporaries in which the assaulted body social 
has been successfully penetrated by the aggressor society's attack. All 
‘manifestations of inhumanity are not, however, equally heinous, In this 
descensus ad inferos there are different . 

The least inhuman form of inhumanity is apt to be displayed by 

ans to French soldiers in lawful wedlock, in return for a conversion 
he French t and thine Main nes of res asad 


suspecting soldiers of the Turkish army which took over the occupation of Egypt after 
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representatives of a successfully aggressive civilization in whose culture- 
pattern Religion is, and is felt and recognized to be, the governing and 
orienting element. In a society which has not secularized its life by 

breaking its way out of a religious chrysalis, the denial of 'under-dog': 
humanity will take the form of an assertion of his religious nullity. 
A dominant Christendom will stigmatize him as an unbaptized heathen; 
a dominant Islamic Society, as an uncircumcised unbeliever. In thus 


perverse, ‘top-dog’ is implicitly admitting that ‘under-dog' is, after all, 
a human soul; and this means that the gulf fixed is not a permanently 
impassable one when the distinction between sheep and goats has been 
drawn in terms of religious practice and belief. A soul that has demon- 
strated its capacity for Religion by following even a religion that the 
Pharisce rejects as false and bad has at any rate thereby proved itself 
‘capable of conversion to the alternative religion that the Pharisee regards 
as being exclusively true and good. The ugly line dividing the human 
family into a superior and an inferior fraction could be obliterated 
eventuall dh the progressive conversion of the whale of heathen- 
dom to the Pharisee's persuasion; and, according to the tenets of most. 
of the higher religions, including those of the Buddhaic as well as the 
Judaic school, this is not just a theoretical possibility; itis a practical 
goal which the true believer must do his utmost to help the Church to 
drain, in the pious expectation that these missionary Tibours will not 
in vain, 

‘This potential universality of the Church was symbolized, in the 
visual art of a Western Christendom in its Medieval Age, in the conven- 
tion by which one of the three Magi came to be portrayed as a Negro 
and, in the practice of an Early Modern Western Christendom which 
had forced its presence upon all other living human societies by its feat 
of mastering the art of oceanic navigation, the same sense of the Church’s 
universality had shown its sincerity in action in the readiness of the 
Spanish and Portuguese conguistadores to go to all lengths of social 
intercourse, including intermarriage, with bona fide converts to a 
TTridentine’ Roman Catholic Christianity, without any longer taking 
account either of a transcended difference of religion or of an abiding 
difference of language or race? The Spanish conquerors of Peru and the. 
Philippines were so much more eagerly concerned to impart their 
Christian religion than to propagate their Castilian language that they 
endowed the native languages of the conquered peoples with the means. 
of resisting the spread of Castilian at their expense by developing these 
languages into vehicles for literary expression in order to convey the 
Catholic Western Christian liturgy and literature to populations that 
spoke these languages as their mother tongues. 


? Luke xvii 2 See II. i 224. 3 See Tei. 234. 
4 In V. V. $254 we have already noticed that the Incas! policy of promoting the use 
of the Quichua as the ingua franca of an Andean universal state was taken over 
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‘The readiness of the Early Modern Roman Catholic Christian agents 
in the diffusion of a Western culture to intermarry with their converts 
gos impressively attested in the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
by the physical evidence of the mixture of blood in the contemporary 
Populations of all ci-devant or subeisting dominions of the Spanish and 

rtuguese empires in which there had been an indigenous population of 
any considerable density at the time of the original conquest. A racial 
amalgam including cross-breeds of every from an all but pure 
West European strain to an all but pure indigenous race of the 
Columbian or pre-da Gaman stock was at this date characteristic of the 

ulations of the successor-states of the former Spanish Empire of 

the Indies, from Mexico to Bolivia and inclusive: and it was 
likewise characteristic of Brazil, Portuguese West and East Africa, Goa,* 
and those coastal districts of Ceylon that had been annexed to an expand- 
ing Western Christendom by Portuguese conquerors before they had been 
wrested out of Portuguese hands by the Dutch, and out of Dutch hands 
by the British, 
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had been anticipated by the Muslims, who, from the outset, had inter- 
married with their converts, without regard to differences of race. The 
Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors of the Sasanian Empire and Trans- 
‘oxania were not deterred from mingling their blood with the blood of 
their converted Persian and Turkish subjects by their consciousness of 
the physical difference between these Northerners’ unattractive rud- 
dines! and the comely swarthiness of their own noble Arab breed;* 

in a later age a ruddy-cheeked and auburn-haired Ottoman Turkish 
empire-builder who had accentuated the peculiarities of his 


pri 
and 
demonstrate his abiding loyalty to his adopted Islamic faith by also 
intermarrying, not only with his unattractively swarthy Arabic-speaking 
Muslim subjects, but oven with the repubively black'skinned and 
frizzle-haired Sudanese, when once these uncouth barbarians had re- 
deemed their physical and cultural defects in the 'Osmanli's eyes by 
embracing the true faith of Islam 
‘The Islamic Society had also inherited, from a precept enshrined and 
consecrated in texts of the Qur'än by the Prophet Muhammad himself, 
a recognition that there were certain non-Islamic religions which, in 
spite of their inadequacy by comparison with Islam, were authentic 
partial revelations of divine truth and goodness. [n the pre-Islamic 
‘Days of Ignorance’, these broken lights* of God's countenance’ had 
been, in Muhammad's eyes, the brightest lights shining in an uncom- 
prehending darkness;¢ and, on this view, they would have continued to 
be the best means yet vouchsafed by God to Man for his salvation if they 
had not been supérseded in the fullness of time by a complete and de- 
finitive revelation in the shape of Islam. The aflinity with Telam that 
was to be recognized in Judaism and Christianity as two morning stars 
receding and heralding an Islamic sunrise was acknowledged in the 
loni ecclesiastical voeabulary by the bestowal of the name People of 
the Book’ (Akl-al-Kitab) on communities possessing a Torah and a 
Gospel which, in the Prophet Muhammad's theophany, were divinely 
revealed prefaces to the Qur'ān; and this Islamic recognition of the 
validity of the Jewish and Christian faiths up to the limits of their im- 
gerfet spiritual illumination carried with it a politcal corollary. The 
slamic Shari'ah declared that, when once any non-Muslims who were 
"People of the Book’ had submitted to Muslim rule and had agreed to 
pay a surtax to the Islamic state in token of their submission and in 
return for a Muslim guarantee of their security, this transaction con- 
ferred on these dhimmis a right to be protected by the Muslim ‘ascen- 
ancy’ without being required to renounce their inherited non-Muslim 
ith? 
salen i tete by Nd th TB Petra done he oe 
feansaton published by the Columbia University Pre, vol 11916) p. 441, and Part 1 
ru 2 3 See ibid., pp. 2267. 
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A privilege which had perhaps been confined originally to the Jews 
and Christine and Sabian was tacitly extended, in the event, to cover 
not only the Zoroastrians! but also even the polytheistic and idolatrous. 
Hindus; so that in practice the Muslims came to recognize that the 
adherents of all other higher religions had a moral claim to be tolerated 
by the followers of Islam on the implicit ground that they too, in their 
degree, had been recipients of revelation from the One True God. This 
treatment de facto as "People of the Book’, which the Zoroastrians and 
Hindus enjoyed in Dár-a ‘was accorded to the Jews in Christen- 
‘dom;? for, though the status was not recognized de jure in the canon law 
of the Christian Church, it was no more possible for Christianity than 
it was for Islam to cut the ground of its own moral claims to theological 
validity from under its own feet by proscribing another higher religion 
which was not only older than it was, but was its forerunner according to 
its own contention? 

"The positive attitude, manifested in this Islamic concept of ‘People 
of the Book’, towards another religion that can be recognized as being 
spiritually alin to one’s own, has its antithesis in a negative attitude 
manifested in the Christian ‘concepts of ‘schismatics’ and ‘heretics’. 
From this antithetical negative standpoint the spiritual affinity with the 
Church that is displayed by a community which is nevertheless beyond 
the Church's pale is not a merit carrying a title to toleration; it is a per- 
versity calling for extirpation by physical force if persuasion cannot 
wean these lost souls away from their provocative sin against the light. 
‘An Islam which had succeeded in rising to a spiritually higher level in 
its attitude towards non-Islamic ‘People of the Book’ descended to the 
prevailing Christian level in its attitude towards enemies that were men 
ofits own house.* The feud within the bosom of Islam between a usually 
dominant majority which evlogized its own version of the True Faith 
by calling it ‘the Beaten Track (Sunnah)’, while it denigrated its usually 
down-trodden minoritarian opponents’ version by calling it ‘the Sect 
(Shi'ah), came to display all the rancour, violence, and cruelty that, in 
a pre-Islamic Christendom, had been displayed in the successive feuds 
between Catholics and Gnostics, ‘Trinitarians and Arians, Christolatrists 
and Nestorians, Melchites and Monophysites; and Christendom, for 
its part, remained blind to the import of the disaster that had been the 

of a fratricidal civil war when a Christian house divided against. 
itself by the Melchite-Monophysite feud had fallen’ at one blow from 
a Muslim sword. If this lesson had been read and taken to heart by the 
Christians of the seventh century of their era, Christians of subsequent. 
centuries might not have had the face to revive the Christian scandals of 


2 See the Quen, Surah xxii. 17, quoted ia V. v 6742 2+ 
SS seed sid elogia relation of Chir to Judaism explains why the 
Chen Church never extend ia tact toleration ef Juda toam alam which war 
in one aspect a post-Christian reversion to Judaism from Christianity. In the Christian 
‘the tolerance morally due to a truly though imperfectly inspired pre-Christian 
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a pre-Islamic age of Christian history in the latter-day feuds between 
Eastern Orthodox Christians and Western Catholics and between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants within the fold of a Western Church 
which, in contemporary Eastern Orthodox eyes, was uniformly schis- 
matic in its Protestant as well as in its Roman aberration. 

Apart from this stif-necked refusal to admit that their professed 
principles o toleration wer applicable to their family quarrele, the 
followers of higher religions of Judaic origin could not always bring 
themselves to apply these principles in practice to the believers in other 
Judaic faiths. The Western Christian barbarian conquerors of the 
Tberian Peninsula gave the subjugated Jews, as well as the subjugated 
Muslims, a choice in which the grim three proffered options of annihila- 
tion, expulsion, and conversion to Christianity were substituted for 
Christendom’s traditional offer, to the Jews in her midst, of toleration 
at the price of penalization; and, when the progeny of the Jews who had 
chosen to profess conversion in Spain in preference to exile, or who had 
been constrained to profess conversion in Portugal as the only way left 
open to them there of escaping death, came to prosper in the Christian 
community which they had thus entered under duress, the envy of their 
non-Semitic compatriots and co-religionists found vent in witch-hunts 
whose victims forfeited their property and were put to death by the 
fiendishly cruel torment of burning them alive if they were convicted of 
having remained crypto-Jews or having secretly embraced some heretical 
form of Christianity. 

We have still to take note of the greatest intellectual and moral in- 
consistency of all in the conduct of ‘top-dog' towards ‘under-dog” when 
‘top-dog’s’ denial of ‘under-dog’s’ humanity has taken the form of 
asserting his religious mult. The free passage from one ecclesiastical 
allegiance to another, as a sequel to becoming convinced of the spiritual 
superiority of the religion to which the spiritual pilgrim’s loyalty is being 
transferred, had always been ‘a one-way street’ under the ecclesiastical 
by-laws of the dominant religious party. In Islamic customary practice, 
for example, a meritorious conversion that was rewarded with the 
guerdon of a genuinely unreserved admission into the bosom of the 
Islamic body social took on the polar aspect of an abominable apostasy 
whose inexorable penalty was death if ever it was a question of a Muslim 
secing the light in some other religion, and following this new light that 
he saw to the non-Islamic goal to which it led. Inconsistency, injustice, 
and intolerance are the inevitable fruits of inhumanity in all its forms; 
yet the relative innocuousness of inhumanity in the form of religious 
discrimination becomes apparent when we observe the noxiousness ofits 
eflects inthe lower forms to which iti capable of descending, 

‘The next least noxious form of 'top-dog's' denial of 'under-dog's' 
humanity is an assertion of ‘under-dog’s’ cultural nullity in a society 
that has broken out of a traditional religious chrysalis and has translated 


‘Thi threefold choice was the ultimatum presented to the Castilian 
pati co. 1998: Te ced before the Portuguese Jews in A-D. 
199] was one Between the two harsher alternatives oly; they were not given the option 
of Geng into exile (ee H. B 247, 23. 
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its values into secular terms, In the history of the cultural aggression 
of the civilizations of the second generation, this was the connotation of 
the distinction drawn by members of an Hellenic Society between 
"Hellenes' and ‘Barbarians’,' and by members of a Sinic Society between 
their cultivated selves and the miserable ‘E’ who still languished in 
outer darkness on the fringes of a Sinic World which, in Sinic belief, 
‘was the unique treasure-house of ‘Civilization’ with a capital ‘C’, In 
a Late Modern Western World this cultural dichotomy of Mankind 
into ‘civilized people’ and ‘barbarians’ had found exponents in the 
French, who had half-consciously revived or half-spontancously re- 
conceived this Hellenic concept in working out their relations with the 
North American Indians in the eighteenth century, with the Maghribis 
and Annamese in the nineteenth century, and with the Negro peoples 
of the French African Empire south of the Sahara in the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. In the same Late Modern Age of Western 
history the same attitude had been adopted by the Dutch in their rela- 
tions with the Malay peoples of Indonesia, In the Cape Province of 
South Africa, Cecil Rhodes had sought to kindle the same cultural 
ideal in the hearts of his Dutch-speaking and English-speaking fellow 
whic the tras stood Bs do BER centu he and in al onbnegue 
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Whites when he had coined his slogan ‘Equal rights for every civilized 
man south of the Zambesi’.! ge eel ag mt. 

In South Africa this spark of idealism had been smothered, after the 
establishment of the Union in A.D. 1910, by the eruption of a narrow- 
hearted and violent-minded Afrikander Dutch Nationalism which, not 
content with waging a fratricidal linguistic warfare against the English- 
speaking members of a dominant minority of West European provenance, 
was also bent on asserting its ascendancy over its South African 
fellow countrymen of Bantu, Indonesian, and Indian origin in the name 
of a superiority to which the Afrikander laid claim on the score neither 
of his Early Modern Western culture nor of his Calvinist: religion but of 
his Nordic race. The French, on the other band, had gone to impressive. 
lengths in giving political effect to their cultural convictions. 

ven in the Maghrib—where, as in South Africa, ublic policy was 
constrained to accommodate itself to the ambivalently hostile feelings 
of a dominant minority of West European origin that was fearful of be- 
ing swamped by a native majority which it not only feared but also 
despised—the acquisition of full French citizenship had been open since 
A.D, 1865 to native Algerian subjects of the Islamic faith on condition of 


their acquiescing in the jurisdiction of the French civil law which the 
status of full French citizenship automatically imposed on its recipients. 
Tt is true that the French ‘ascendancy’s’ insistence on the maintenance 
of this condition ensured, as it was intended to ensure, that the number 
of Maghribi French subjects applying for full French citizenship should 
2 When challenged to define hin phate ‘civilized ma! in the course ofthe debute on 
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be negligibly small, since a submission to the French civil law was 
incompatible with the retention of an Islamic ‘personal statute’ which 
few Maghribi Muslims in that age were willing to renounce. The opposi- 
tion of the West European colonists in French North-West Africa proved 
powerful enough, during the interval between the two world wars, to 
Prevent the passage through the parliament in Paris of legislation for 
enabling an élite of culturally évolués Muslim native Algerian French 
subjects to acquire full French citizenship without their any longer being 
required to sacrifice their Islamic ‘personal statute" as the purchase price 
of this political privilege; and it was not till the 7th March, 1944, that 
the Algerian Muslims were granted exemption from having to fulfil this, 
for them, all but prohibitive condition in virtue of an ordinance adopted 
on that date by the French Committee of National Liberation? 

"This ordinance conferred full French citizenship, without forfeiture 
of Islamic ‘personal statute’, on Algerian Muslim French subjects falling 
within certain specified categories,’ and provided for their registration 
on the same electoral lists as their non-Muslim fellow citizens, while 
all other Algerian Muslim adult males were enrolled in electoral colleges 
empowered to elect two-fifths of the members of the Algerian General 
Assembly and departmental and municipal councils, except in those 
‘municipalities in which the Muslims constituted less than two-fifths of 
the local population—where proportionate reductions in their communal 
representation were to be made. The ordinance of the 7th March, 1944, 
silo proclaimed the abolition of all discrimination Between. Manibus 
and non-Muslims in Algeria; and the quota of Muslim seats on 
Algerian public bodies was raised from 4o per cent. to 5o per cent. 
by the terms of the French Constitution promulgated on the 27th 
October, 1946, though this concesion to Algerian Muslim French 
subjects’ was offset by the simultaneous doubling of the numbers of 
the non-Muslim French electors in Algeria as an automatic conse- 
quence of the enfranchisement of female non-Muslim (but not female 
Muslim) French nationals. Thereafter, the Statute of Algeria, passed 
by the Parliament in Paris on the rst September, 1947, transformed the 
former Financial Delegations in Algeria into a Financial Assembly in 

2 See Totes AF, 
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which French citizens and French subjects were to be represented in 
equal numbers; but tho last word remained, s before, with the Governor- 
Genes 

Meanwhile in Tropical Africa, where French public policy 
have to contend with the pride and fear of European col 
been carried by this time to its logical conclusion in indi 
which were as striking as they were rare, 

‘The sincerity of the French in acting on their ideal of opening all 
poiltical and acci doors fa France andthe French Empire  anjone 
‘who had successfully graduated in the French version of a Late Modern 
Western culture was demonstrated, within the present writer' lifetime, 
by an incident which, in vindicating the honour of France, had an 
appreciable effect on the outcome of the World War of A.D. 1939-45. 
In the phase of this war that followed the fall of France in June 1940, it 
‘was a question of great moment whether Marshal Pétain's Government 
at Vichy or the Free French Movement temporarily based on Great Britain 
‘would succeed in rallying to its cause the strategically and economically 
important French territories beyond the limits. of a temporarily prostrate 
European France, At this eriteal juncture the Governor of the Chad 
Province of French Equatorial Africa was a French citizen of Negro 
‘African race, Monsieur Félix Eboué; this Negro African Frenchman by 
cultural adoption duly exercised the political responsibility attaching to 
his post in the French public service by opting in favour of General de 
Gaulle; and the moral effect of his lead on the hearts and minds of his 
European French colleagues as well as his African French kith and kin 

duced the momentous political result of giving the Free French 

[ovement its first foothold in the French Empire in Africa. 

French example shows that the cultural as well as the religious 
criterion for drawing the inhuman distinction between ‘top-dog” and 
"under-dog' is a form of denying 'under-dog's' humanity that does not 
fix an impassable gulf between the two fractions into which it artificially 
divides the human family. On the acid test of ‘top-dog’s’ reaction to the 
question of intermarriage with his alleged inferiors on the other side of 
his arbitrarily drawn dividing line, the response of French agnostics in 
‘Africa and Dutch Protestants in Indonesia! was no less positive than 
‘that of Portuguese Catholics at Goa and Creole Catholics in Mexico; 
and, in both cases alike, this transcendence of a sexual tabu was proved 
to be a genuine fruit of humane feeling, and not just a surrender to the 
demon of physical incontinence, by the favourableness of the social 
status accorded to the children born of these unions, including those 
begotten out of lawful wedlock. At the same time, it is evident that this 
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right of way across an inhuman gulf will not be guaranteed in such 
explicit germs by a cul as it will be by a religious passport, 
ight to exchange one higher religion for another was ensured in 
theo ver flagrantly this theory might be flouted in practice—in 
virtue of the convention that a soul's allegiance even to the church into 
whl fe bad been born ad Baen coment, aot by the involuntary 
ical experience of birth, but by a voluntary act of spiritual affiance, 
Ae chla born of Muslin parent obtained fo initiation into membere 
ship of the Islamic Church by undergoing the rite of circumcision at 
puberty, while a daughter as well as a son of Christian parents obtained 
her initiation into membership of the Christian Church by a rite of 
baptism in which the voluntariness of the declarations and undertakings 
by which this physical rite was accompanied was signified in the 
appointment of godparents to speak on the infant's behalf words imply- 
ing an exercise of fee will that vas not practicable for a buman being 
ill she had arrived at the years of discretion, In contrast to this theory 
that an ancestral religion is adopted by a personal act of free choice, it 
Eriaren ire at the ey of i in which a child is 
educated is not inculcated as a habit before the pupil has had a chance of 
saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to it; and a culture which has thus ex hypothesi been 
imposed must be presumed to be less easy to change than a religion that 
has ex hypothesi been chosen. On this showing, the patently involuntary 
‘Barbarian’ was a less promising subject for conversion than the 
reputedly deliberate "Unbelicrer’ The decisive downward step, how. 
ever, in "top-dog's! descensus Averni is not the change from "Unbeliever" 
to ‘Barbarian’, but the change from ‘Barbarian’ to ‘Native’, in the defini- 
tion of the sigma by means of which the oppressor seca to rob his 
victim of an i le humanity. 

In stigmatizing the members of an alien society as ‘Natives’ of their 
homes, "top-dog is denying their humanity by asserting their political 
and economie nullity. While admitting the indisputable fact that he has 
found them already in possession at the time of his own appearance on 
the scene, he is making this admission without conceding that these 
“Natives” mere priority of occupation gives them any title, either legal 
or moral, as against himself. By designating them as ‘Natives’ sans 
phrase, he is implicitly assimilating them to the non-human fauna and 
flora of a virgin "New World’ that has been waiting for its predatory 
and acquisitive latest human discoverers to enter in and take possession 
in virtue of a right of ‘eminent domain’ over a ‘Promised Land’ deemed 
to be in the gift of some var goddess of Private Enterprise, On these 

ises the fauna and flora of the wilderness may be regarded by the 
pioneer in one or other of two alternative lights. Either he may 

treat them as vermin and weeds to be extirpated in order to clear the 
ground for stocking it with cattle or cultivating it for crops, or alter- 
natively he may treat them as valuable natural resources to be carefully 
conserved and efficiently exploited. The pioneer's choice of economic 
policy will be determined partly by his estimate of the value of the 
natural environment and partly by his own temperament; but, whatever 
the policy that he may elect to adopt, and whatever the considerations 
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or feelings by which he may be prompted, he will be acting in any event 
on the assumption that he is morally at liberty to pursue his own best 
interests as he sees them, without being called upon to treat the ‘Natives’ 
as anything but wolves to be exterminated or sheep to be shorn. 

In previous contexts! we have found the classical practitioners of this 
abominable social philosophy in those Eurasian Nomad hordes that had 
succeeded occasionally in establishing their rule over conquered seden- 
tary populations, In their treatment of militarily routed fellow human 
beings as if they were either game or livestock, the Ottoman empire- 
builders were both as ruthlessly and as sublimely logical as the French 
empire-buildere were in ther treatment of their subjects as barbarians; 

|, while it was true that unemancipated French subjects were vastly 
better off than the Ottoman ra'iyeh, it was also true that a human 
domestic animal which an ‘Osmanli shepherd of men had successfull 
trained into becoming an efficient human sheep-dog found open to his 
talents an even more brilliant career than awaited the African évolué 
when he succeeded in becoming a French official or man of letters, 

This parallel brings out the fact that, even when ‘under-dog’ is 
stigmatized as a ‘Native, it is not impossible for him, within 'top-dog's' 
repressive social system, to cross the line dividing the human chattel 
from the man of property. The American Negro colonists of Liberia, 
whose African forebears had been not merely subjugated but uprooted, 
enslaved, and deported across the Atlantic, had raised themselves to the 
status of honorary Lords of Creation by acquiring unuprooted African 
‘Native’ subjects of their own in the hinterland of the strip of West 
African coast on which these Negro American freedmen had been in- 
‘Stalled in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era by White American 
philanthropists. Subjugated Scottish Highlanders who had been treated. 
as ‘Natives’ by their more recently disembarked Sassenach fellow 
islanders within two hundred years of the time of writing, and sub- 
jugated Maoris who had received the same treatment from the still more 
recent West European settlers in New Zealand within a hundred years 
of the same date, had succeeded in the meantime in transforming them- 
selves en masse from ‘Natives’ into joint heirs of their own expropriated 

loms.* 

TÉ it is thus possible for people to raise themselves from the depressed. 
status of an effectively subjugated ‘Native’ population, this feat of self- 
emancipation is less difficult for people on whose necks this inhuman 

poke has not yet been firmly fixed, In the social etiquette of the Modern 

'estern World there was a tacit convention that ‘Natives’ had to be 
recognized as being human after allif and when they succeeded in acquir- 
ing the economic technique, or, a fortiori, the military armaments, that 
were the credentials of a Modern Western Great Power. ‘Natives’ and 
‘Powers’ were mutually exclusive concepts for Modern Western minds, 
and the exigency of this Modern Western way of thinking promptly 
liberated a post-Petrine Russia from the stigma of the opprobrious 

1 See, for example, I. i. res-2 and III. iii. 22-50. 
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brious epithet, whereas the Russians’ Orthodox Christian co-religionists 
who were the ‘Osmanlis’ ra‘fyeh continued to be known as ‘Native 
Christians’ in Western Christian parlance till they succeeded, in the 
course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries of the Christian Era, 
in carving out sovereign independent successor-states for themselves, 
In virtue of the same 

‘ceased to be ‘Natives 


extricated themselves Er sede eae wich progres 
sive abrogation of ‘the Unequal Treaties’ after the First Worl 

In the Late Modern Age of Western history the English-speaking 
Protestant West European pioneers of the Western Society's expansion 
overseas had been the worst offenders in committing the Nomad empire- 
builders’ sin of making ‘Natives’ out of alien human souls; and, in this 
repetition ofan old crime by a new eriminal the most sinister feature had 
been the English-speaking peoples’ proneness to go over the edge of a 
farther downward step! to which the ‘Osmanlis had never descended, 
‘These West European ‘Lords of Creation’ had been apt to clinch their 
assertion of their victims’ political and economic nullity by going on to 
stigmatize these ‘Natives’ as the spawn of “inferior races 
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Of the four stigmata with which ‘under-dog’ had been branded by 
‘top-dog’, this stigma of racial inferiority was the most malignant, and 
this for three reasons." In the first place it was an assertion of ‘under- 
dog's! nullity as a human being without any qualification, whereas the 
appellations ‘Heathen’, ‘Barbarian’, and ‘Native’ libellous and injurious 

ough they might be, were merely denials of this or that human 
quality and refusals of this or that corresponding human right In 
the second place this racial dichotomy of Mankind differed ps all 
the religious, cultural, and politico-economic dichotomies alike in 
fixing a ut that was an impale ‘one!—at least in the belief of the 

mercy. Thus, in baling the Aryas as their 
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^racialists! who had so deftly dug it along an alinement that left the di 
comfortably ensconced, on the right side of the invidious dividing line, 
in a Nordicized Abraham’s bosom. In the third place the racial stigma 
differed from the religious and cultural stigmata (though in this respect 
it resembled the politico-economic stigma) in singling out for its cri 
terion of distinction between one hypothetical kind of human being 
and another the most superficial, trivial, and insignificant aspect 
‘Human Nature that could have been selected for this inauspicious pur- 


pose. 

If the inhuman line between human sheep and human goats is to be 
drawn at all, the religious and cultural tests have at any rate the most to 
be said for them both intellectually and morally; for the most important 
and significant manifestation of the spirit of a spiritual creature is 
assuredly his religion and, next to his religion, his secular culture, where- 
as the curve of his nose, the proportions of his skull, the strength of the 
Pigmentation under his skin, the shape of a segment of his hair, or any 

ler physical accident of his spiritual constitution and character that 
we may care to name, tells us nothing about anything that concerns a 
man's relations with his fellow men, himself, and God. No doubt 
racialist will retort hotly that this is a caricature of his point of view, 
inasmuch as it ignores his conviction that these physical characteristics 
are outward visible signs of an inward spiritual grace in himself and 
at one stroke. It exposed the hollowness of the Normans’ profession of Christianity 
by ‘inimllating than to the Muslim “unbelievers and it branded thelr shame UPOR 
em ine y proclaiming it to be am inbor quality of theis ac. 

{Gan dhe Extiopan change Ba akin, or the I peat ess a) was the 
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absence of this grace in other breeds which on this account he stigmatizes. 
as inferior. It is indeed a fundamental and indispensable doctrine of the 
false religion of Racialism that the racial characteristics discernible in 
our human bodily physique are supposed to be correlated—and this 
permanently and precisely—with hypothetical racial characteristics of 
a psychic order; but this dogma was a bare postulate which had never 
been borne out by any scientific demonstration down to the time 
of writing; and the burden of proof had still to be dis by 
the credulous before the task of disproof need be shouldered by the 
sceptics. 

TF the conventional classification of physical races by differences in 
strengths of pigmentation were adopted, provisionally and without preju- 
dice, for the sake of the argument, it would be found, as we have 
ascertained in another context, that, even within the relatively short 
‘Time-span of five or six thousand years during which the species of 
human society known as civilizations had been in existence up to date, 
contributions to civilizations had been made by people of all colours 
except the Black. Within the period of less than half that length which 
had seen the epiphany of the higher. religions, contributions to the 
spiritual feof these Bea inspired actives of the spirit of Man had 

been made by people of all colours except the Black and the Red; 
and a twentieth-century racialist who sought to justify his superstition 
by drawing attention to the comparative spiritual sterility of the Red 
and Black races so far could be confronted by a contemporary geo- 
Erapher-sociologist with evidence that the sume sterility had been 
displayed, within the same brief periods, by certain representatives of 
the allegedly superior Brown, Yellow, and White races whose other 
representatives had been demonstrating their spiritual prowess. 

n the Westernizing World of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era there were still wn, Yellow, and White, as well as Red and 
Black, ‘Natives’ and ‘Barbarians’. In this place we need not reproduce 
our previous inventory of them.* We need only remark that the then 
fast-dwindling ets of Raw Whites in the Rif, the Atlas, Albania, the 
Caucasus, Kurdistan, and North-Eastern Iran, who had not yet emulated 
their former peers, the ci-devant "Wild Highlanders’ and "Wild Irish’ in 
a Celtic Fringe of the British Isles, by catching a cultural infection from 
their neighbours, were a less disconcerting spectacle for the representa- 
tives of Civilization in this age than the recently formed patches of Mean 
Whites in the United States, the Union of South Africa, and other 
countries overseas which had been added to the domain of the Western 
Civilization in its Late Modern Age by English-speaking colonists from 
Western Europe, These Mean Whites were an slamming phenomenon 
because, unlike the Raw Whites, they were not laggard barbarians but 


‘Mongolo-American Race distinguished, not by the colour of the skin, but by the texture 


ofthe 
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were tbe lapsed successors of predecesore who had been beares of the 
Western culture of their day. Yet the lapsed Whites of Appalachia were 
not so terrifying a portent as the apostate Whites who had risen up in 
the writer’s generation within the European homeland of the Western 
Civilization to preach and practise those perverse Neo-Pagan religions 
Fascism and National Socialism in which a Western White Man had 
deliberately repudiated a Western Christian spiritual heritage by revert- 
ing, like the Communist heirs of an Orthodox Christian spiritual heri- 
tage, to an idolatrous worship of Collective Humanity." 


2. Zealotisn and Herodianism 
A Pair of Polar Standpoints 

In the preceding chapter we have found that, in an encounter between. 
contemporaries in which an impact of an aggressively radioactive culture 
on an alien body social has resulted in the penetration of the assaulted 
party's defences by the attacking force the inhumanity which i the 
dominant party's characteristic response to the spiritual ordeal of finding 
alien souls at his mercy is a single-track descensus Averni in which the 
only perceptible diversification of an essentially uniform reaction's 
characteris produced by the passage to some lower step in the one-way 
tne down thia inier en When we tum te canine the re 
sponse of the party at bay against an inhuman enemy within its battered 
pruden pui apparent contrast; for the victim of a 
Successful assault seems to have a choice between two alternative pos- 
sible reactions which look at first sight as if they were not merely diverse 
but antithetical, 

For minds educated in a Christan tradition, the most familiar histori- 
cal embodiments of these two eal poles are the opposite atti 
des towards Hellen, and coneer poli for coping it of 
two Jewish parties in the Palestinian province of the Syriac World in the 
time of Christ that appear in the New Testament under the names 
‘Zealots’ and ‘Herodians’, This example has the triple advantage of 
being not only familiar but momentous, because the historic collision 
between Hellenism and Jewry released the dynamic spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and not only momentous but illuminating, because these two 
Jewish antithetical reactions to a pressure exerted by Hellenism were so 
sharply pronounced that they can be used as indicators for detecting and 

out other instances of the same psychological phenomena in 
other passages of the histories of encounters between contemporaries. 

In that age, Hellenism was pressing hard upon Jewry on every plane 
of social actvity—not only in economics and in politics, but also in art 
ethics, and philosophy. No Jew could escape or ignore, turn where he 
would, the question of becoming or not becoming a Hellene. It was a 
question by which every Jew in that age was inevitably obsessed, The 
only choice open to him was an apparent choice between alternative 
ways of meeting le insistent challenge; and this was the issue 
over which the ‘ li il 


1 See V. v. 334-7. 
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out separate pate for themselves in what might appear to be diametri- 
ite directions, 

Ve Peso faction wes recruited from people whose impulse, in face 
of stacks delivered by a stronger and nore encrgete aggresive alien 
civilization, was to take the manifestly negative line of trying to fend 
off the formidable aggressor. The harder Hellenism pressed them, the 
harder they strove, on their side, to keep themselves clear of Hellenism 
and all its works, ways, feelings, and ideas; and their method of avoiding 
contamination was to retreat into the spiritual fastness of their own 
Jewish heritage, lock themselves up within this psychic donjon, close 
their ranks, maintain an unbroken and unbending fron, and And their 
inspiration, their ideal, and their acid test in the loyalty and sincerity of. 
their observance of every jot and tittle of a traditional Jewish law. 

‘The faith by which the Zealots were animated was a conviction that, 
if they were thus meticulously conscientious in abiding by their ances- 
tral tradition and observing the whole of it and nothing else, without 
ever again yielding to the temptation to go a whoring after die ede 
they would be rewarded by being given grace to draw from the jealously 

guarded source of their own spiritual life a supernatural strength that 
ould enable them to repel the alien aggressors—no matter how over- 
whelming the rs superiority over the Zealots in material power 
might appear to matter-of-fact view? The Zealot’s posture was 
that of a tortoise who hus withdrawn his head and feet into bis shell, or 

;chog who has tucked away his tender snout and pads inside the 

praky all, with its ehevaux-de-frise of spines all pointing outwards, 
Into which the shy animal has cured himself up as his retort to the ap- 
proach of a dangerous enemy. (The Zealot sarioncly observant 
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Herodian rival would, no doubt, have been more inclined to describe 

his foolish brother's attitude as that of an ostrich who has buried her 

head in the sand). The Zealot's watchwords were Debout les morts! and 

"Upon this rock I will build My Church and the gates of Hell shall not 
il against It’ 

"The anti-Zealot Herodian faction was recruited from the servants, 
supporters, and admirers of an opportunist statesman whose Idumaran 
provenance worked together with his personal genius to enable this son 
of a recently incorporated ci-devant Gentile province of a Seleucid 
Hellenic Monarchy's Maccabaean Jewish successor-state to take a 
fresher and less prejudiced view of Jewry's Hellenic problem than was 
open to contemporary Judaean Jews, whose line of vision had been 
so heavily depressed by the crushing incubus of a long accumulated 
cultural heritage that their horizon was confined within the patch of 
ancestral ground to which their feet were rooted.? Herod the Great 
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prescription for Jewry's problem of coping with Hellenism was, first, to 
take the objective measure of this alien social force’s irresistibly superior 
power with a sober S7 id then v ara ed borrow frorn Han 
every Hellenic accomplishment that it might prove necessary for the 
Jews to acquire forthe judicious and practicable purpose of equipping 
themselves for holding their own, and even contriving to lead a more or 
less comfortable life, in the Hellenizing World that was their inescap- 
able new social environment. 

In a Zealot's eyes this Herodianism was a compromise that was as 
dangerous as it was impious and cowardly; but the Herodians could 
argue plausibly on behalf of their policy that it was preferable to the 
Zealots’ impulse in every respect that was of any practical consequence. 
Tt was positive instead of being negative, and was therefore free to be 
active instead of condemning itself to be passive, whereas the Zealot line 
was hopelessly passive in spirit, however violently it might simulate 
activity in its foolhardy physical exercises, More than that, the Hero- 
dians could represent that, in following their own line, they were ex- 
hibiting a greater moral courage than any to which the Zealots could lay 
claim, since the attitude which the Zealots denounced as an Herodian 
opportunism was in truth simply the realism of minds strong enough to 
Took facts in the face ‘without ching, to take these istereable face 
as they were, and to frame a straightforward policy on this firm basis, 

Hellenism, the Herodians would say, was a hard fact which had suc- 
cessfully intruded itself into Jewry's social universe, and from which 
there was no possibility of escape. The Zealots’ attitude of uncompro- 

ising non-recognition of the presence and power of this triumphant 
alien force was an attitude of moral cowardice entailing an impolicy of 

ypossibilism that courted certain defeat. The one effective way for 
Jewry to cope with Hellenism was for the Jews to take to heart the mani- 
fest imitations of their own power; to recognize that their social universe 


could never be the same again since the eme of Hellenism above 
the Syriac World's horizon; and to grasp, and act upon, the truth that 
Hellenism could be fought successfully only by the adoption of Hellenic 


weapons. According to the Herodian exposition of the case, the real 
choice lay between a voluntary Hellenization of Jewish life to whatever 
extent might be found necessary in the course of an empirical solution 
of the Hellenic problem ambulando, and an irresponsible Zealot impulse 
to ride for a fall in which Judaism would succumb to Hellenism alto- 

ther—with nothing to show for such a stupidly purposeless sacrifice 
Beyond the poor consolation of having managed to make the mock- 
heroic Zealot gesture of an infantile fist in an unimpressed 
Destiny's face. The Herodian’s watchwords were Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri! and ‘when you are in Rome, do as Rome does’. And, if a Zealot 
had been shocked by the Herodian’s impiety into putting to him the 
searching question, ‘Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
Et the cule apodiar of meani, tip ven bacon af tse veo audocious 
political acrobats, the ex-Geatle bad committed himself to perfaming the greater tour 
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unto his stature?" the Herodian would have replied without hesitation 
that he, for one, could answer that question. in the affirmative—an 
answer indicating that, in spite of his air of rationalism, the Herodian, 
like the Zealot, was actuated by a faith which, in its Herodian vein, was 
perilously akin to hybris. 

A Survey of Zealot and Herodian Reactions* 

‘We cannot listen to the Herodian's and the Zealot's competitive ex- 
positions of their cases without being moved to ask ourselves two ques- 
tions. How do these melodramatically contradictory attitudes stand to 
‘one another in fact? And does either of them prove to be an effective 
retort to the successful penetration of an assaulted body social by the 
cultural radiation of an aggressive alien society which is the common 
challenge evoking both these ostensibly opposite responses? It would be 
Premature, however, to take up either of these questions before making 
a wider survey of the field of our present inquiry; for the two 
logical reactions which we have just identified in the attitudes, and 
labelled with the names, of two factions which disputed between them 
the protagoni’s role on the stage of Palestinian Jewish politics during 
the hundred years ending in A.D. 70 can, of course, be detected in many 
other passages of history; and these other manifestations of them may 
be expected to throw further light on their respective characters and on 
their mutual relations. 

In the history of the Jews’ encounter with Hellenism—to look no 
farther afield than this episode, for the moment—the phenomenon of 
Herodianism is already discernible by a date that anticipates Herod the 
Great's seizure of power in the Hasmonaean Jewish principality in 
Palestine by at least a century and a half, Even if we reject as unhistorical 
the legendary account of the Septuagint's translation of the Jewish scrip- 
tures from the Hebrew and Aramaic into the Greek by a Ptolemaic royal 
‘command in the reign of Philadelphus (regnabat 283-245 n.c.) we can 
trace the beginnings of a voluntary self-Hellenization of the immigrant 
Jewish community in Alexandria right back to the infancy of this melt- 
ing-pot city on the morrow of its founder's death; and even in the com- 
paratively secluded hill-country of Judaea the High Priest Joshua-Jason, 
who is the archetype of the Herodian school of statesmanship, was busy 
as ey, as the fourth decade of i] nd century B.C. on his devil's 
‘work (as it appeared in Zealot eyes) of seducing his colleagues 
inthe jewish hierarchy into an indecently naked exposure of their bodies. 
in an Hellenic palaestra and a shockingly vulgar screening of their heads 
under the broad brim of an Hellenic petasus.* The damnatio memoriae 
through which Jason’s Herodian escapade has been immortalized in the 
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Second Book of Maccabees is a revealing exhibition of the animus that 
Herodian policies arouse in Zealot hearts; and this provocation in high 
places at Jerusalem duly evoked a ‘Zealot’ reaction at least five genera- 
tions before these anti-Hellenic Jewish fanatics had eventually acquired 
their historic soubriquet from a zeal for the Lord! which had long since 
eaten them up. 

Nor was Jewish Zealotism crushed out of existence by the military 
and political catastrophe of a.D. 70, nor even by its conclusive repetition 
in A.D. 1357? for the gentle vein of Jewish Zealotism, consecrated in the 
legends of the old scribe Eleazar and of the Seven Brethren and their 

fother,* which had declared itself before the alternative violent vein 
had found vent in the militancy of the Maccabees, came into its own at 
last when Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai responded to the tremendous 
challenge of the fall of Jerusalem under the assaults of Titus's storming 
columns by endowing Jewry with an inertly rigid institutional frame- 
work and a passively obstinate psychological habitus that enabled it to 
preserve its distinctive communal life in the frail clay tenement of a 
politically impotent diasporá. 

Jewry, however, was not the only Syriac community, nor the Syriac 
Society the only Oriental Civilization, to be divided against itself into 
an Herodian and a Zealot camp by the challenge of having to react to the 
impact of a post-Alexandrine Hellenism in one way or other. The 
Maccabaean-tempered Zealot insurrections of non-Jewish Syrian 
plantation-slares in Sicil in the later decades of the second century 

:* were balanced at Rome, in the ensuing Imperial Age, by the 
erodian flow of a stream of Syriac freedmen-converts to Hellenism 
which was satirized by a contemporary spokesman of an Hellenic domi- 
nant minority, in a celebrated phrase, as a noisome and unnatural dis- 
charge of the Orontes into the Tiber.’ Conversely, the Herodianism of 
a more well-to-do and more sophisticated stratum of the Syriac Society, 
which an Hellenic dominant minority was prepared to take into social 
partnership with itself on terms of virtual equality, was balanced by the 

iption of other Syriac higher religions, besides Judaism, for the 
ritually irrelevant and desecrating Zealot fatigue duty of serving as 
instruments for the waging ofa secular cultural warfare, Zoroastrianism, * 
‘Nestorianism and Monophysitism,? and Islam" all, in turn, followed 
Judaism's lead in making this spiritually disastrous deviation from 
Religion’s true path. Yet the last three of these perverted religious 
‘movements all eventually made some subsequent atonement for their 
Zealot aberration by the Herodian act of translating into their Syriac 
and Arabic liturgical languages the classical works of Hellenic philo- 
sophy and science; and the Oriental manuscripts which survived in 
twentieth-century Western libraries to bear witness to the Herodian 
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life-work of these assiduous translators would count for more in a judi- 
cious historian's estimation than the legend that the Caliph ‘Umar had 
given orders for the burning of the books in the library at Alexandria," 
In this pharos from which, by "Umar's day, an Hellenic intellectual 
light had been streaming out into an encompassing Oriental darkness for 
a thousand years, the way had been prepared for the Syriac intellectual 
Herodians of the ‘Abbasid Age by a Jewish Philo and a Christian 
Clement and Origen? And even a stubborn Iranian rear-guard of the 
Syriac World’s anti-Hellenic battle-order, which was not called upon to 
face the fire of Hellenism at the murderously jn un range at which 
this artillery was dis against a devoted Jewish vanguard, had to 
mur fin the annoyanes of seeing a militantiy Zealot anti Hellnie 
Zoroastrian Church’s domestic competitor, Mithraism, take an Herodian 
path into a mission feld in partibus Hellenicis, where Zoroastrianism had 
made itself too odious to gain an entry, and then the humiliation of see- 
ing the Zoroastrian True Faith itself sacrilegiously ‘processed’ for export 
to the Hellenic World by the ingeniously Herodin-minded heresiarch 
(anit 
When we turn to consider the reactions to Hellenism in the other 
Oriental societies that had shared the Syriac World’s experience of being 
subdued by Hellenic arms in and after the generation of Alexander the 
Great, we find the outburst of Jewish Zealotism in Judaea in the fourth 
decade of the second century B.C. being anticipated in the last decade of 
the third century n.c. by a Zealot émeute in Egypt, while the swift 
failure of Joshua-Jason's audacious Herodian attempt to Hellenize the 
iesthood of the Temple of Yahweh at Jerusalem was balanced in the 
tiac World by the eventual success of a gradual movement towards 
converting the metropoleis of the Egyptian nomes into simulacra of 
Hellenic municipalities which began with the enrolment of young native 
Egyptian notables as Hellenic gymnasiasts. In a post-Alexandrine 
Babylonia a dwindling band of astronomer-priests, who were fighting 
losing battle to preserve a more and more esoteric native cultural heri- 
tage against an invading Syriac culture's progressive encroachments, 
were so zealously bent on eluding the contaminating touch of the Syriac 
aggressor who was delivering this frontal attack that they inadvertently 
leaned over backwards into an Herodian Philhellenism;? and it was no 
accident that in a later act of this play with three dramatis personae a 
fossilized remnant of the Babylonic Society which had managed to keep 
its head above the encompassing Syriac flood-waters on an unsubmerged 
Mesopotamian islet at Harrin should have taken a hand in the intel- 
lectual conversion of the Syriac Society to Hellenism in the ‘Abbasid 
Age! In an Indic World which had been forced into an intimate contact 
with Hellenism by the Bactrian Greek war-lord Demetrius's invasion of 


3 Seo V. v. 539-40. 
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the Mauryan Empire’s domain circa 183 B.C., we can likewise observe 
‘symptoms of our two familiar alternative poptelerical reactions in the 

dian Philhellenism of a Mahayanian Buddhist religious art? and in 
the anti-Hellenic vein in a Zealot-minded Hinduism. 

"This survey of the psychological reactions in the societies which en- 
countered an aggressive post-Alexandrine Hellenism would be incom- 
plete if we failed to notice one figure whose attitude cannot be accounted 

for adequately unless we are prepared sometimes to find the Herodian 
and the Zealot nature both incarnate in the same person, Mithradates 
VI. Eupator, the Iranian-descended king of a successor-state of the 
Achaemenian Empire on the Hittite soil of Pontic Cappadocia, pre- 
sented an attractively Herodian countenance to the eyes of European 
as well as Asiatic Hellenes who welcomed him in 88 ».c. as their de- 
liverer from a barbarous Roman ; yet the same war-lord wore the 
‘opposite appearance of an anti-Hellenic Zealot to the Cyzicenes who 

losed their city's gates against him in 74 B.C. and greeted the Roman 
general Lucullus as their saviour from the doom of falling under the 
alien yoke of an Oriental despot. The cultural ambivalence ofthis North- 
East Anatolian actor on a post-Alexandrine Hellenic stage is reminiscent 
of the enigma presented, in the pre-Alexandrine chapter of the same 
Hellenic story, by a Ducetius? who, after having made his name as the 
‘unsuccessfully gallant Zealot leader of his Sicel fellow barbarians in the 
last round of their losing battle against Hellenic imperialism, lived to 
return to Sicily from an exile in the heart of the Hellenic World on 
the Herodian errand of founding in his homeland a new commonwealth 
in which Greek colonists and Sicel natives were to fraternize with one 
another in virtue of the natives’ voluntary adoption of the intruders’ 
alien culture, 

TE we pass on now to glance at the psychological reactions manifested 
in the societies that encountered a Medieval Western Christendom, we 
shall find the most thorough-going practitioners of Herodianism known. 
to History up to date in those ci-devant pagan Scandinavian barbarian 
invaders who, as a result of one of the earliest and most signal of all 
Western cultural victories, became the Norman exponents and propa- 
gators of a Medieval Western Christian way of life. The Normans pro- 
‘ceeded to embrace not only the religion but the language and the poetry 
of the Romance-speaking Western Christian native population of the 
successor-state that they had carved for themselves out of a Gallic 
province of the Carolingian Empire, When the French-named Norman 
minstrel Taillefer lifted up his voice to inspire his fellow knights as they 
were riding into battle at Hastings, he did not recite to them the Val- 

'asaga in Norse but chanted to them the Song of Roland in French; 
and, before Wiliam the Norman Conqueror of England high-handedly 
promoted the growth of a nascent Western Christian Civilization by a 
military act of self-aggrandizement which brought a backward and 
fols province of Western Christendom under the infleace of 
the metropolitan culture of the West in the most progressive of its 


1 See Y. v. 58 and sio. 
3 See V. vi. 235-6. 
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contemporary versions, other Norman military adventurers had embarked 
on the enterprise of enlarging the bounds of the Western Christian 
World in the opposite quarter through conquests at the expense of 
Orthodox Christendom and Dir-al-Isldm in Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 

‘The readiness of the Scandinavians to divert their psychic energy 
from the creative task of building up a promisingly precocious civiliza- 
tion of their own to the Herodian pursuit of adopting some alien civiliza- 
tion over whose native representatives they had established their military 
ascendancy was displayed in the adhesion of Scandinavian converts to 
other cultures besides that of Western Christendom, and in the conver- 
sion, not only of a vanguard that had planted itself vithinrthe domains of 
the Civilizations to whose attractions it succumbed, but also of a rear- 
guard that received these alien culture-rays either in some barbarian 
no-man's-land or in the Vikings’ Scandinavian home. The adoption of 
the Western Christian Civilization by the Scandinavian settlers in Nor- 
mandy and the Danelaw, the influence of Byzantine and Islamic art and 
institutions on the Norman conquerors of Sicily, and the tincture of Far 
Western Christian Celtic culture that was acquired by the Ostmen in 
Ireland, and by the Norse colonists in the Western Isles, Iceland, and 
Greenland, are not such remarkable exhibitions of Herodianism-—re- 
markable though they are—as the eventual conversion of the Scandina- 
vian communities in and beyond the Celtic Fringe and in Scandinavia 
itself to the Western Christian culture, or as the adoption of the Ortho- 
dox Christian culture by the Russian Scandinavian conquerors of Slav 
barbarians in the basins of the Dniepr and the Neva." 

In the encounters between the representatives of a nascent Scandina- 
vian Civilization and their culturally alien neighbours, this Herodian. 
tide had no difficulty in sweeping off their feet the ‘die-hard’ Zealot 
champions of an indigenous Scandinavian culture, though this original 
creation of the Scandinavian genius had a value which was worth pre- 
serving and a charm which might have been expected to inspire a more 
‘enthusiastic defence, while the victorious alien cultures had no physical 
force of their own, beyond the right arms of their Scandinavian converts, 
to pit against the spiritually abashed but militarily undefeated Berserkers. 
When we turn to survey the psychological reactions evoked by the im- 
pact of Medieval Western Christendom on the Syriac World and on the 
main body and the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom, we find 
the balance between Zealotism and Herodianism rather less uneven here. 

In the Syriac World a predominantly Zealot reaction against Medieval 
‘Western Christian aggression, which came to a head in an union sacrée of 
Dir-al-Islam against the lodgements made in Syria by the Crusaders, 
‘was set off to some extent by the Norman-minded Herodianism of the 
Clican Armenian Monophysite Christian converts to a contemporary 
Western Christian way of life. In the main body of Orthodox Christen- 
dom a likewise predominantly Zealot reaction itself, as we 
have seen, in an execration of the Normans as ‘Children of Hagar’ and 
in a refusal to accept ecclesiastical union with the Western Christian 


+ "These conversions of divers Scandinavian communities to divers alien cultures have 
‘been noticed in T. 348-35. 3 See V. V. 354, and pp. 353-6 above, 
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Church at the of acknowledging 's supremacy over the 
Sinn Ordolor Churches even hough the Dat aif price of non- 
acceptance was the doom of falling under Ottoman Turkish Muslim 
rule; yet this demonically Zealot Orthodox Christian antipathy towards 
an aggressive sister Christian civilization was tempered, in a few East 
Roman hearts and minds, by an Herodian appreciation, not only of the 
expediency of an un ecclesiastical union, but of the nobility of 
the Western ideal of chivalry and the fertility of the audacious Western 
innovation of employing the currently spoken vulgar tongue as a vehicle 
for literature." 

In the victorious revolt of Orthodox Christian Zealotism against an 
ecclesiastical union under Papal supremacy in accordance with the terms 
agreed at the Council of Florence in A.D. 1439, the Orthodox Church in 
Russia took the lead among the sundry national churches within the 
Orthodox communion in the resistance to Western ecclesiastical aggres- 
sion, while the simultaneous Western political aggression against Russian 
Orthodox Christendom in the shape of sweeping Polish and Lithuanian 
conquests of derelict Russian territory, after the Mongols’ catastrophic 
impact on Russia in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era had re- 
duced her to military and political impotence, was countered in Muscovy 
by a political manifestation of Zealotism in the shape of an absolute 
authoritarian state in which an East Roman tradition and ideal of auto- 
cracy were re-embodied in new institutions that were original creations 
of the Russian political genius. Yet this Zealot seedling of Byzantine 
autocracy at Moscow, which had originally been called into existence as 
a windbreak against the icy blast of a Mongol Eurasian Nomad domina- 
tion before being used to defend an unsubjugated remnant of Russian 
Orthodox Christendom against the predatory eastern marchmen of a 
Late Medieval Western Christian World, could not claim to be a more 
characteristic Russian response to the challenge of Western pressure in 
this age than the Herodian seedling of Medieval Western civic liberty 
which was bedded out contemporaneously at Novgorod 

Tt is true that the Gleichschaltung of Novgorod's Western-inspired 
institutions and outlook, through the forcible incorporation of this 
ci-devant sovereign city-state into the dominions of a Muscovite "Third 
Rome’ in the eighth decade of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, 
gave the Zealot answer a definitive victory over the Herodian answer 
to an insistent Western question in all parts of Holy Russia that had 
wari ing wwe fa medina yeracutt Crk enum toss up te the 
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succeeded in keeping themselves politically inviolate from the stain of 
subjection to an alien Western rule; yet, even after the fall of Novgorod, 
Herodianism maintained an ascendancy over Zealotism during the next 
three centuries in those Russian Orthodox Christian territories that had 
been incorporated into the Western Christian kingdoms of Poland and 
Lithuania, On the ecclesiastical plane this Herodian proclivity revealed 
itself in a widespread—though not unchallenged and never all-em- 
bracing—acceptance of union with the Roman Church, on the terms 
d in A.D. 1439, by the Polish and Lithuanian Crowns’ ci-devant 
Orthodox Christian subjects; on the secular cultural plane the same 
vein of Herodianism found expression in a spontaneous progressive self- 
Polonization of the Orthodox and Uniate White Russian and Ukrainian, 
as well as the Latin Catholic White Russian and Lithuanian, nobility 
and gentry in the dominions of a Polish-Lithuanian United Kingdom, 

Our pair of antithetical psychological reactions can also be detected in 
the histories of an Ottoman Orthodox Christendom’s and a Hindu 
World's respective encounters with an aggressive lranic Muslim 
Civilization. 

In the main body of Orthodox Christendom under the Pax Otto- 
manica, a majority of the ra'tyeh belonging to the Millet-i-Ràm still 
clung to an ancestral religion wi ecclesiastical independence they had 
chosen to preserve at the price of submitting to an alien political régime; 

this Zealotism was partially offset, even on the religious plane, by the 

[erodianism of a minority who, from the fourteenth down to the seven- 
teenth century of the Christian Era, were lured into apostasy from 
Christianity to Islam by tempting social advantages and dazzling political 
prizes that were the rich rewards for conversion to the religion of an 
‘Ottoman ‘ascendancy’. A political ambition, thathad sometimes prompted 
Orthodox Christian to welcome the conscription of their chil- 
dren into the Padishah’s Slave-Household,? became a far stronger incen- 
tive to Herodianism in the hearts of Orthodox Christian subjects of the 
Porte when, in the course of the seventeenth century, new exigencies 
created by the rising pressure of the Western Christian Powers upon the 
Ottoman Empire moved the Porte to create new-fangled high offices of 
state to be held by Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh without their being called 
‘upon either to renounce their ancestral faith or to forfeit their personal 
freedom. Meanwhile, the rank-and-file of the Millet-i-Rüm, who, short 
of becoming free Muslims or Ottoman public slaves, did not enter the 
Ottoman public service even as unconverted freemen, had long since 
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succumbed to Herodianism in much larger numbers in the more trivial, 
yet nevertheless significant, ways of learning to talk their Ottoman 
‘masters’ language! and to ape their dress. 

‘The story of the Hindus’ psychological reaction to the rule of an 
Iranic Muslim ‘ascendancy’ runs on much the same lines, While a vast 
majority of the Hindu ra‘fyeh of the Timurid Mughal Muslim emperors 
of India and their Afghan and Turkish Muslim forerunners emulated 
the Orthodox Christian ra'iyeh of the ‘Osmanlis in zealously resisting 
the temptation presented by potent social and political inducements to 
apostatize, there were local mass-conversions to Islam—particularly 
among the socially depressed ci-devant pagan converts to Hinduism in 
Eastern Bengal—that would appear to have been on a greater scale, not 
only absolutely but also relatively to the total head of population in 
question in either case, than the corresponding local mass-conversions 
to Islam among the Albanian, the Epirot and Cretan Greek, and the 
Pomak Bulgar Orthodox Christians and among the Bosniak Bogomils, 
Moreover, the Brahmans showed the same alacrity as the Phanariots in 
entering a Muslim Power's public service as unconverted freemen, and 
the same facility in adopting their Muslim masters’ language? and dress. 

"The history of an Iranic Muslim Society's impact on the Orthodox 
Cristian and Hindu world also offers us two examples of poychological 
ambivalence. The new religions founded by Sheykh Bedr-ed Din 
Simivly in a fifteenth-century Western Anatolia? and by Guru Nanak 
in a ffeenth-century Panjab were ostensibly expressions of a radical 
Herodianism; for both prophets proclaimed the fraternity and equality, 
‘on their own new common spiritual ground, of all their converts, what- 
ever their divers religious antecedents; and the common ground on 
which, according to Nanak’s revelation, the traditional divisions between 
Hindus and Muslims and between members of different Hindu castes 
were no valid was an article of Nanak’s faith that was not of 
Hindu but of Islamic provenance. Like all converts to Islam, all con- 
verts to Sikhism became one another’s brethren and peers in virtue of 
their having all alike given their allegiance to one Lord whom they had 
been taught to worship as the sole True Living God; and this tenet was 
so fundamental that Sikhism might be described with no less truth than 
brevity as an Herodian response to the impact of an Islamic monotheism 
upon the Hindu consciousness. Yet intellectually convincing 

rounds for classifying Sikhism and Bedreddinism as expressions of 
Frerodianism would have seemed academically irrelevant to the Mughal 
Emperors Jahangir and Awrangzib, and to the Ottoman Emperor 
‘Mehmed I, when they were encountering their Sikh and Bedreddint 
ra'iyeh on the battlefield in armed rebellion against an Islamic 'ascen- 
dancy'; and, if these Iranic Muslim potentates had been required to 
employ the psychological terminology of this Study, we may feel sure 
that they would have entered the names of Har Govind, Govind Singh, 
Bedr-ed-Din, and Mustafa Bórklüje in the Zealot, not the Herodian, 
column of our present inventory. ` 


1 See V. v. sacas. 2 See V. v. 514-22. 
3 See V. V. Irt and $37. * See V. v. ob and 665-8, 
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When we come to the encounters with the Modern Western Ci 
zation which had overtaken all the contemporaries of this potently 
expansive society, we see the offshoot of the Far Eastern Society in 
Japan reacting to the impact of the West with vigour along both the 
two alternative lines, 

"The strength of the Herodian current in Japan was demonstrated 
more impressively by its persistence in adversity than by its exuberance 
before it fell on evil days, The eager curiosity that inspired a facile adop- 
tion of the Western weapons, dress,* and religion imported by Portu- 

se traders and missionaries during the honeymoon period, when 

japan was making her first acquaintance with the West in the latter 

decades of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, was justified by 
the silent heroism of this dubious wisdom's children? when, after the 
‘Tokugawa régime had ordered its subjects, under pain of death as the 
penalty for disobedience, to break off relations with the West and to re- 
ounce the imported Western religion, a remnant of Japanese crypto- 
Christians remained secretly loyal to their proscribed alien faith for 
more than two hundred years—as became apparent when, after the 
Meiji Revolution in a.D. 1868, it became possible for them at last, in the 
ninth or tenth generation, to come out into the open again. 

‘This second outburst of Herodianism in Japan in the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century was also, as we have seen, partly the work of 
other heroes who had risked and lost their lives in a non-religious Hero- 
dian cause by secretly studying Modern Western Science in a Dutch 
medium without waiting for the fall of an intolerantly Zealot-minded 
‘Tokugawa Shogunate. In the rediscovered light of these long-hidden 
candlest the Meiji Revolution in its day looked like a deferred but defini- 
tive triumph of an Herodianism which had been the predominant vein 
in the original Japanese response to the challenge of the West; yet, in 
this second bout, as in the fret, the experience of half a century was to 
puta Zealot face on the reality behind Herodian first appearances—with 
the implication, for an historian's long-sighted eye, that the Tokugawa 
period, in which Zealotism had been in the ascendant, had, after all, been 
something more than an irrelevant interlude in a Japanese psychological 
drama in which Herodianism was the ‘secular’ trend (in the economists? 
technical use of the word). 

‘The strength of the Zealot current in Japan had been indicated from 
the outset by the assiduity with which the Japanese had equipped them- 
selves for holding their own against the formidable Western strangers by 
the ostensibly Herodian feat of learning how to make, as well as use, 
new-fangled Western fire-arms; and it was significant that the Tokugawa 
Government, when it set itself to sever relations between Japan and the 
West, cannily refrained from following up its veto on Western commodi- 
ties and Western religion by renouncing the employment of Western 
weapons, This statesmanlike dis: for logic was justified by the 
sequel; for the Tokugawa eventually forfeited a political ascendancy 
founded on military force when their military impotence to prevent 


1 See V, vi. 192. ? Matt xi, 19; Luke vii, 35. 
Eae 4 Matt v. 5; Mark iv, a1; Luke vit 16 and xi 33. 
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Commodore Perry’s squadron from entering Yedo Bay in A». 18. 
made it alarmingly manifest to the Japanese public that, in the course 
of 215 years of deliberate self-isolation, the Bakufu had allowed its 
stationary seventeenth-century Western armaments to be left so far 
behind by the never-ceasing and ever-accelerating of Western 
military technique that the régime had at last become altogether incom- 
petent to live up to its acknowledged raison d'étre of keeping the West 
at arm's length from the sacrosanct Land of the Gods. Between A.D. 
1853 and A.D, 1868 this public zeal in Japan for an effective fulfilment of 
the Tokugawa's neglected Zealot mission displayed itself not only in a 

ing insubordination towards the authority of this now discredited 
indigenous régime but in a rising wave of xenophobia, foaming over 
into physical assaults, against Western intruders whom, in the mean- 
while, the Bakufu had been constrained by Western political pressure 
to readmit within its precincts; and the revolution in which a thus 
patently irreclaimable Tokugawa régime was ruthlessly liquidated was 
the work of descendants of Kyushuan pupils of the Portuguese who had 
made up their minds to repeat their sixteenth-century ancestors’ achieve- 
ment of mastering Destiny by acquiring the superior military technique 
of the West in its most up-to-date form. 

While this Japanese revolution can be presented as a triumph for 
Herodianism in the accurate statements tht its economic programme 
was a thorouy adoption of the material technique of the con- 
temporary Western World and that its political programme was the 
entry of Japan into the contemporary Western comity of nations, the 
same revolution can be presented simultaneously as a triumph for 
Zealotism in the likewise accurate statements that the intention inspiring 
the technological revolution was to turn Japan into a Great Power of 
the contemporary Western standard, and that she was resigning herself 
to the necessity of entering the arena of Western power politics because 
she had come to realize that this was the only condition on which she 
could continue to hold her own against the West on the face of a planet 
that had now been magnetized by Western arts into a single indivisi 
field of force. The latent Zealotiam of the strategy behind the Hero 
ism of Japan’s tactics during the three-quarters of a century ending in 
A.D. 1945 was indeed divulged as early as A.D. 1882 in the official is 
tion of the State Shintd, in which a resuscitated pre-Buddhaic paganism! 
qus utilized as a vehicle forthe deification of a living Japanese people, 
community, and state through the symbolism of an archaistic cult of an 
Imperial Dynasty that was reputed to be the divine offspring of the Sun 
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Goddess and that offered its hereditary collective divinity for worship 
here and now in the epiphany of a god perpetually incarnate in the 
person of the reigning Emperor. 

Tt will be seen that, during the four hundred years ending in A.D. 1952, 
the Japanese psychological reaction to the ordeal of encountering 
West had been ambivalent through and through. 

The ultimately Zealot motive underlying a superficially Herodian- 
looking policy that has here been ascribed to the Japanese in and after 
the Mali Revolution of A.D. 1868 was ascribed to the contemporary 
Chinese, on the morrow of the consummation of the Kuomintang 
Revolution in China in the third decade of the twentieth century, by a 
learned and acute student of Far Eastern history who was inclined at 
that date to take current Japanese Herodianism at its face value, or at 
any rate to judge that the latter-day Japanese importers of Western cul- 

themselves in so far as they seriously expected 
to succeed, by the sophisticated means of a nicely calculated and strictly 
regulated dole of cultural rations, in eluding our empirically established 
social ‘law’ that, when once a society's defences have been penetrated by 
the radiation of an intrusive alien culture, ‘one thing leads to another” 
inexorably until, willy nilly, the assaulted party has to resign himself to 
adopting the assailant's way of life in toto, 

“The first approach of the West was resisted in Japan, as in China; but, 
when Perry demonstrated that the West “amounted to something’ 
effect approximated to a revelation, and was so accepted. . . . It is China, 
on the contrary, which has endeavoured to use the weapons of the West 
to preserve itself from the West... . The whole history of Chinese relations 
with the West implies an under \g instinctive playing for time, in the 
hope that the West would exhaust itself and China be able to assert once 
more the superiority of which the Chinese are morally convinced. 

‘Twenty years after the publication of the book from which these pas- 
sages are quoted, at a moment when Japan was under Western military 
occupation and China was under the rule of an indigenous Comm: 
régime, it was manifestly rash to make a more than tentative and provi- 
sional estimate of the ‘secular’ psychological trend in either of these two 
provinces of the Far Eastern World; but it was nevertheless possible to 
‘observe unmistakable symptoms of both Herodianism and Zealotism in 
this episode of Chinese history, and also to notice certain likenesses and 
differences between the Chinese and the corresponding Japanese episode 
in respect of both the interplay and the relative strengths of the two 
alternative reactions. 

‘The light-hearted adoption of current Western fashions by late-six- 
teenth-century and early-seventeenth-century Japanese barons and their 
retainers had its counterpart in the frivolous curiosity in regard to astro- 
nomical instruments and other toys of Modern Western Science that the 
Jesuit guess at the Imperial Court in Peking had the wit o arouse in 
the minds of Ming and Manchu emperors and Confucian litterati; yet 

1 See V. y. rey mag V. vi o, 
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in China, as in Japan, the interest in Western fire-arms was both more 
serious and more sinister; and in China, as in Japan, again, adversity, in 
the severe form of official persecution, demonstrated the sincerity of th 
Herodianism of converts who became martyrs to their alien Christian 
faith,! while the eventual obsolescence of the ban on the profession of 
Christianity brought to light the persistence of Herodianism on the 
religious plane in China likewise when a fresh harvest of converts was 
reaped there by nineteenth-century successors of the proscribed Early 
Modern Western Christian missionaries. 

‘This second wave of Herodianism was transmitted, in China too, from 
the religious plane, on which it first made its reappearance, to the secular 
lanes of education and business. Misson-educated Chinese converts to 

rotestantism completed their studies in the universities of the United 
States, and penurious Chinese emigrants established themselves in force 
as efficient and prosperous Westernizing business men in a number of 
South-East Asian countries—the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, Indo- 
China, and Burma—that had fallen under Western rule and had in conse- 
quence been incorporated into a Westernizing World on the economic 
plane as well as the political? This Chinese commercial diasporá, as well 
as the Chinese alumni of Western educational campuses on both Chinese 
and Western ground, had played a part, out of proportion to their num- 
bers, inan Herodian political movement— Sun Yat-sen’s Kuomintang— 
which had attempted in the second quarter of the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era to emulate the achievement of the Japanese authors of 
a Meiji Revolution who had succeeded in obtaining admittance for their. 
country into the contemporary comity of Western states on a footing of 
equality with the original members of the club. 

On the other hand, a Zealotism that had gained the upper hand in 
Japan eventually—in the fourth decade of the seventeenth century—had 
declared itself in China Promptly at the beginning of the history of 
Chinese intercourse with the West. Ming emperors who had welcomed 
Western apostles of Christianity to their imperial capital had anticipated 
the Tokugawa Government's tardy precaution of confining the Dutch 
remnant of a Western commercial community in Japan to the islet of 
Deshima; for the Chinese imperial authorities had never permitted 
Western traders of any nation to reside on Chinese soil outside the con- 
fines of the Portuguese settlement at Macao and the mudbank of Sha- 
meen in the West River off the water-front at Canton, which was made 
to serve the purpose of a convict hulk for the internment of Western 
traders of all nations during their strictly limited and regulated seasonal 
visits. Even after the jealously locked, barred, and bolted gates of a 
Chinese Earthly Paradise had been blown in by British naval broadsides 
in the Sino-British ‘Opium War’ of A.D. 1839-42, a humiliatingly de- 
feated Chinese Government still managed, in the ensuing peace settle- 
ment, to prevent the now inevitable enlargement of the resident Western 


+ The Battle of the Rites and its tragic outcome have been noticed in V. v. 366-7 and 
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traders’ extended beyond half a dozen specified ‘trea 
ports’ EE Chritan religion were the only Westerner) 
Who were then granted the privilege of travelling and residing at will 
throughout the length and breadth of Chinese territory; and the pro- 
gressive increase in the number of Western treaty ports and in the weight 
of Western influence in China in the course of the last six decades of the 
nineteenth century provoked a cumulative resentment in Chinese hearts 
which culminated in demonic eruptions of militant xenophobia. 

"The Boxer Rising of A.D. 1900, lke the sporadic outbreaks of Zealot- 
ism in Japan during the years A.D. 1853-68, was directed in the first 
place against a decadent indigenous régime whose dubious title to legiti- 
racy was now challenged on the score of its manifest incompetence to 
resist the encroachments of Western intruders who were the rebels’ ulti- 
mate target. An incurable inability to carry out the Zealots’ anti-Western 

uirements was the offence that cost the Manchu imperial régime in 
China its life in A.D. 1911, as it had been the cause of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate's downfall in Japan in a.D. 1867-8. The Manchu ^ 


3 
doom had been sealed by its supreme and unpardonable offence of 
having owed its reprieve, eleven years back, to the bayonets of the alien 
international expeditionary forc that had raised the Boxe siege of the 
‘Legation Quarter in Peking; and the execution done by the 
‘sword with which the Boxers had perished! in A.D. 1900, and the T'aip'ing 
before them in A. 186, like those militant Jewish followers of Theudas 
and Judas who had once ventured to try conclusions with the Romans,3 
third generation of Chinese Zealots in A.D. 1925 from 
fresh campaign of. T DD in the teeth of all the. 
ecedents, was to it its success in bris 
pr polition of the Unegual Tresiess Se 
Moreover, the ambivalence which we have found pervading all phases 
and aspects of the Japanese psychological reaction to the impact of the 
Modern West was discernible in the Chinese arena likewise in at least 
two movements, We have just now classified the T'aip'ing as a Zealot 
revolt against a semi-alien Manchu imperial régime which, in Zealot 
Chinese eyes, had forfeited any mandate to which it might have been 
able to claim title through its failure to prevent the unceremonious 
pioneers of a wholly allen Western World from breaking their way into 
the Middle Kingdom’s sacrosanct precincts by force oftrma, Bat such 
an account of the Tai ing would be misleadingly incomplete if we did 
not go on to remind ourselves that the inspiration of its founder Hung 
Hsiu-ch'uan’s mountain moving fith had come, not from the Confucian 
Classics, which bo had etudied without showing the ability required to 
qualify as a litteratus, but from tracts compiled by a Chinese convert of 
a Protestant Western Christian missionary;* and the Western manu- 
facture of the spring that thus released this Chinese prophet-pretender's 
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energies requires us to enter his name in the Herodian column of our 
inventory as well. n 

This recourse to the device of double entry was also the only adequate 
method of classifying the more recent phenomenon of Chinese Com- 
munism; for, wi movement, too, had an indisputable claim to a 
place in the Zealot column on the score of its implacable enmity towards 
its Herodian contemporary and rival the Kuomintang, the subtly per- 
vasive taint of Herodianism also betrayed itself in the war-gear of a 
Chinese anti-Western movement that had borrowed the ideology of 
Communism from a Russian armoury; for Russia was not herself the 
artificer of the Marxian thunderbolt, but had imported this ideological 
weapon for her own use from the forge of a nineteenth-century Western 
heresiarch before re-exporting it to China for employment on the local 
anti-Western front in a ‘cold war’ that was then coming to be waged on 
an oecumenical scale, 

In the psychological reactions of the pre-Columbian civilizations in 
the Americas to the appalling advent of militarily irresistible aggressors 
from a previously quite unheard-of and all but un Lof alien 
world overseas, the Zealot heroism of the Inca ‘die-hards’, who held out 
in an Andean mountain-fastness for thirty years after the Empire of the 
Four Quarters had fallen before the horse-hoofs and the fire-arms of 
the Spanish conquistadores,! flared up again, more than three hundred 
years later, in the insurrection of a pretender to the tragically inspiring 
name of Tupac Amaru in a.D. 1780-3; but this vein of Zealotism in an 
overwhelmed Andean cosmos was balanced in the original Tupac 
Amaru’s generation, on the morrow of the conquest, by the Herodianism 
of half-breed children of Spanish conquistadores and Inca mothers. The 
work of the half-breed Jesuit Father Blas Valera perished in manuscript, 
before publication in the siege of Cadiz by the English in a. 1596, but 

Vega (vivebat A.D. 
ipal repertory of the Incas’ 
of these Andean empire- 
builders’ Western supplanters. This soldier-historian had gathered his 
ancestral traditions in his Quichuan mother-tongue from the survivors 
of the last generation of antediluvian Inca grandes before he left his 
‘Andean fatherland for ever at the age of twenty to serve on Bi 
tatlefelde se an officer in the Spanish Army; but he survived thirey 
years of military service to set down on paper in Castilian at Cordova in 
his riper years the oral information that he had garnered in Quichuan at 
Cuzco in his boyhood. 

‘This evanescent Herodianism of a handful of half-breeds belonging to 
a single generation in the sixteenth century is a less impressive instance 
of the Herodian psychological reaction in the Andean World than the 
‘subsequent miracle of the adoption of the current Western Civilization 
in a Catholic Christian medium by the Guaraní transfrontier barbarians 


2 See I.i, 120, n. 1, 
2 L'Empire Socialiste der Inha (Paris 1928, Institut d'Ethzologi), 
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in Paraguay en masse. In the Paraguayan ‘reductions’ the spell-binding 
charm of the Jesuits’ Orphean music worked the magic of securing a 
truce to the ferocity which these Western Christian culture-heroes’ tem- 
porarily docile Guarani converts, pupils, and protégés had displayed, 
before this interlude, as barbarian invaders of the Andean World, and 
which they were to display again as cannon-fodder in the international 
and civil wars of the Latin-American successor-states of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Empires. This summer of unwonted peace and prosperity 
between two bouts of frantic militarism lasted in Paraguay for the best 
part of two centuries (circa A.D. 1580-1773) and was terminated only by 
the Spanish Crown's wanton crime of liquidating an idyllic bierocracy.* 

When we turn our eyes from the Andes to Central America, we find 
there an illustration of the Herodian reaction in the readiness with 
which a subjugated indigenous peasantry in the Spanish Viceroyalty of 
New Spain embraced a version of a Tridentine Catholic Christianity in 
Which the natives’ Castilian religious instructors discreetly overlooked 
the infusion of a reassuring alloy of their converts’ pristine paganism. 
On the northern fringes of the same Mexic World the antithetical éthos 
of Zealotism displayed itself in the gentle persistence with which an 
indigenous religion and way of life were treasured by the Pueblo and 
other agricultural sedentary communities that had been ceded by the 
Republic of Mexico to the United States in A.D. 1848; while, still farther 
afield, among the Nomadic hunting tribes of North America, the same 
Zealot spirit gave birth to new indigenous religions? under the agonizing 
ordeal of an assault by which these most unhappy of all American 
victims of aggression from overseas were being deprived, not merely of 
political freedom, but of the possibility of continuing to lead an ancestral 
‘way of life that had depended on a freedom to range over their now 
stolen hunting grounds.> 

Inthe ological reactions in the Central American World we also 
find examples of the phenomenon of ambivalence. The revolution that. 
broke out in Mexico in A.D, 1910 might look, on the surface, like a social 
conflict in which the line of division between the combatant parties con- 
formed to the conventional Western pattern of the day; yet a more 
penetrating eye would discern that these Mexican laymen, peasants, and 
‘workers in revolt against prelates, landlords, and employers who were 
largely of West European and North American provenance were also 
Zealot champions of a submerged Mexic culture against the ascendancy 
of an alien civilization that had originated in the Old World. In a neigh 
bouring section of the same continent in an earlier generation the savage 
military resistance offered to the encroachments of White Men from 
Overseas by Apaches, Comanches, and other Indian denizens of the 
Great Plains who had learnt from their assailants the Eurasian art of 
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horsemanship was likewise impossible to describe adequately without 

ling these fierce warriors both Zealots, in virtue of their recalcitrance 

to their White executioners’ lethal designs, and Herodians, in virtue of 

their receptivity in borrowing from their adversaries an imported ani- 

mate weapon which was providentially apt for use in a hitherto horseless 
‘Centaurs’ paradise’. 

Tn the psychological reactions of the Jewish fossil of an extinct Syriac 
Civilization to an encompassing and oppressive Western Christendom 
among which this Jewry was dispersed, we shall find a classical illustra- 
tion of Zealotism in the meticulous observance of the Mosaic Law by 
orthodox Jews who had faithfully followed Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai's 
admonitions to seek in the practice of this social drill their palladium for 
preserving their distinctive communal identity in diasporá; and in the 
same field we shall also find a classical illustration of Herodianism in 
the whole-heartedness and the virtuosity with which all the Jews in 
the West—Ritualists, Liberals, and Zionists alike—participated in the 
secular activities of the Western Gentile World on the economic plane. 

In a Late Modern Western World in which the walls of the ghetto 
had fallen at the sound of a Revolutionary French trumpet, a latter- 
day Liberal School of Jews seized the opening thus offered to them 
for carrying their Herodianism beyond the economic plane on to the 
political and the personal, When once the pungent elixir of Rabbini- 
cal Judaism had been volatilized in the Jewish Liberal's Late Modern 
Western intellectual crucible to a degree of. insipidity at which a Jewish 
Citizen of the Netherlands, France, Great Britain, or the United States 
could be described as ‘a Dutchman, Frenchman, Englishman, or Ameri- 
can of Jewish religion’ not less accurately than his Gentile fellow 
Liberal and fellow countryman could be given the corresponding label 
of a Dutchman or what-not of such-and-such a Christian denomination, 
it became comparatively easy, in the intellectual and emotional environ- 
ment of an ex-Christian Liberal World, for latter-day Jewish Herodians 
to carry the process of assimilation to the further stage of abandoning 
even their formal membership in a Jewish community and intermarry- 
ing with neighbours and fellow citizens of Gentile origin. What sense 
was there, for a Liberal's rational mind, in a Mosaic ban that debarred 
Jews from connubium with Gentiles with whom all Jews in diaspora must 
always practise commercium in order to earn their daily b 

The effort of breaking with traditional Jewish habit and prejudice 
which was entailed in such a defiance of a Mosaic tabu on mixed mar- 
riages might come easiest when the parties could meet and mate on a 
common ground of ex-Jewish and ex-Christian religious agnosticism; 
but an ex-Jew who had gone that far would no longer find it very difi- 
cult to pay a tribute to conventionality at a cheap rate by submitting to 
the formality of a baptism that would for him a nominal mem- 
bership in one of the less unfashionable of the Christian churches of the 
day. The anti-clockwise pilgrim's progress of the Jewish Herodian in a 
Late Modern Western World had illustrated the facility with which ‘one 
thing leads to another’ by going to these lengths before an outra 
Moses was vindicated and avenged by a maniac Hitler who provi 
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himself with pariahs for penalization more Visigothico by routing out 
these ‘non-Arjans’ from the Gentile communities into which they had 
passed so adroitly, in order to thrust them back against their will into 
their deliberately abandoned invidious traditional role of being ‘a pecu- 
liar people’. 

‘At the time of writing on the morrow of a Second World War, both 
the Herodian ‘non-Aryan’ and the Zealot Ritualist survivors of the 
Jewish dias; in the Western World had lost the lead in a Western 
Jewry to a Zionist movement that differed from both these other dias- 
poran reactions alike in displaying an ambivalent affinity with both of 
them simultaneously. 

‘The Zionists’ deliberate and enthusiastic recultivation of a distinc- 
tively separate Jewish consciousness stamped them with the authentic 
hall-mark of Zealotism. Yet these Zionist Neo-Zealots were anathema 
to di devotees of the Ritualistic Zealot tradition inaugurated by 
Rabbi Tohanan ben Zakkai, in whose eyes the Zionists were guilty of 

lagrant impiety in presuming to bring about on their own initiative a 
plica return of he Jewish people t Palestine which it was God's 
prerogative to accomplish at His own good time according to Agudath 
Israel's hyper-orthodox belief. And, even when the Zionists had partially 
attained their objective manu militari, the Jewish Ritualists' joy at having 
lived to see the Mosaic Law reinstituted in a reconquered Eretz Israel 
must have been damped by the observation—to which no sharp-sighted 
lover of this Law could blind himself—that the Zionists had been moved 
to re-enact the Torah by the same cynical motive of making religious 
formalities serve secular purposes as bad animated the ‘non-Aryan’ 
candidates for Christian baptism. 

On the other hand, in the Assimilationist Jews’ estimation, the 
Zionists’ Herodian loss of their ancestral Jewish faith was a common 
experience that did not avail to atone for a Zealot vein in Zionism which, 
in the Assimilationists’ eyes, was deplorably retrograde. The Assimil 
tionists could not bear the Zionists’ relapse into their common ancestors’ 
irrational Zealot belief that the Jews were ‘a peculiar people’. Yet an 
orthodox Jewish polemical theologian, or even a neutral Gentile scien- 
tific observer, who chose to charge the Zionists with being guilty of the 
same crime of ‘Assimilationism’ as those avowed Assimilationists who 
gloried in the name, would not have found it difficult to secure a con- 


viction. 

‘The truth was that, while the professed Assimilationists were seeking. 
to assimilate themselves individually to their individual Gentile neigh- 
bours, the Zionists were unavowedly aiming at the same objective of 
assimilation in the more radical form of a corporate transformation of 
the Jewish community into the likeness of ‘all the nations’? of a Western or 
Westernizing World in which a latter-day Jewry found itself living. The 
Zionist prisoner in the dock would, no doubt, protest that his aim, in part- 
ing company with the non-violent Jewish Zealots of Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakkai's school, was not to arrive by a better alternative road at the goal 
of assimilation which was his Liberal Jewish contemporary’s Herodian 
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cbjective, but was, on the contrary, to reinvigorate a tame non-violent 
rendering of the theme of Jewish Zealotism by reverting to the militancy 
of those ‘Theudases and Judases who had come so promisingly near to 
success in the glorious years A.D. 66-70, 115-17, and 132-5." But, even 
if this hypothetical plea of our imaginary Zionist defendant had not been 
open in A.D. 1952 to being impugned by a damningly odious comparison 
of it with the speculations of some irreclaimable contemporary German 
chauvinist on Germany’s chances in a third word war, it would have 
been confuted by the evidence of the historic sicari themselves, if Jewish 
Zealots of the classical period could have been raised from the dead to 
be placed in the witness-box by the counsel for the prosecution. 

‘We may be sure that these inexpugnably authoritative witnesses, so 
far from being grateful to the Zionist in the dock for having cited them 
as his revered exemplars, would have scornfully dissociated themselves 
from him after pointing out to the Court that the Zionist's ideology did 
not vindicate but bewrayed him. In basing the Jewish people's title to 
the soil of Eretz Israel on the physical ground that they were a master 
race in virtue of having Abraham for their father,? the Zionist was un- 
wittingly testifying that he had been ensnared by the lure of a post- 
Modern Western. tile Racialism in which a Late Modern Western 
Gentile Nationalism had denounced itself, through the self-exposure of 
a self-caricature, as being the naked Neo-Paganism that it was, In pur- 
suit of this inveterate Gentile idolatry in the particularly sinister form of 
Man's self-worship of a human herd, the Zionist Jewish addict to a 
pagan cult of ‘blood and soil’ had abandoned his fathers’ faith that the 
Jews were a chosen people in virtue of God's grace in having con- 
descended to make a covenant with Abraham and his seed in which the 
Lord's choice of Israel was conditional upon Israel's continuing to obey 
the Lord's commandments. In thus leaving God's will and Israel's 
conduct out of his reckoning, the Zionist was parting with the spiritual 
ground which was the only sure basis for the Jews’ title to the soil of 
the Holy Land just because this orthodox version of the traditional 
Jewish faith compelled the faithful who adhered to it to recognize, with 
fear and trembling, that their privilege was contingent upon their keep- 
ing faith with their Maker and Chooser. What surer way of losing 
Jewry’s title could the Zionists have devised than to deviate, in the 
blindness of a pagan hybris, into the delusion that a revocable grant 
from Almighty God was an inalienable birthright automatically trans- 
mitted through the physical medium of an Abrahamic blood-stream? 

Te will be seen that Zionism betrayed its ambivalence by laying itself 
open to simultaneous charges of Herodianism and Zealoism which, 
unfortunately for the Zionists, did not cancel one another out. 

‘The psychological reactions in the Islamic World to the aggression of 
a Late Modern Western Civilization were strikingly reminiscent of the 
reactions to Hellenic aggression in Jewry during the two centuries 
ending in A.D. 135. 

The insurrections of Jewish militant fanatics embattled on the desert 
fringes of Palestine against Idumaean tetrarchs and Roman procurators 

? See V. v. 68. * Mart ii. o. 
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who had been invested by Caesar with the stewardship of the former. 
dominions of Herod the Great had their counterpart in the fanatical 
outbreaks of the Wabhabf, Idrist, Mahdist, and Sanûsi Muslim puritans? 
who sallied out of their fastnesses in the Najd, ‘Asir, Kordofan, and the 
desert hinterland of Cyrenaica on the forlorn hope of overthrowing an 
Ottoman régime which, in their censorious eyes, had proved itself un- 
worthy of its pretension to be the heir of the Caliphate. As these Islamic. 
Zealots saw it, the Pádishih had aggravated a heinous first offence of 
losing the military and political initiative to his infidel Western adver- 
saries by commiting the unpardonable second offence of allowing the 
Ottoman body politic to become a channel for the infection of the heart 
of Dir-al-Islim with the triumphant infidel’s contaminating influence. 
In this light, nineteenth-century Ottoman sultans and pashas cut the 
same odious figure as the Herods and Pilates had once cut in the sight 
of leaders of a Zealot Jewish resistance movement; and the lamentable 
spectacle of the Theudases and Judases falling suicidally upon devour- 
ing Roman swords was duly reproduced in the execution done by 

fodern Western weapons when the Najdi Wabhibis were smitten by 
Tbrihim Pasha, the Sudanese Mahdists by Kitchener, the Libyan 
Sanüsis by Graziani,? and the Maghribi patriot leaders, an ‘Abd-al- 
Qidir in Algeria and an ‘Abd-al- in the Moroccan Ri, by 
Bugeauds and by Boichut. Only the Pathan highlanden in an East 
Iranian no-man's-land between a now independent Pakistan and a still 
independent Afghanistan had succeeded, down to the time of writing, 
in emulating in a latter-day Dir-al-Islam the Arsacids' and Sasanids’ 
feat of thwarting all Roman attempts to recapture for Hellenism an ‘Iraq 
and a Western Iran that Arsacid arms had salvaged for Zoroastrianism. 
from the Hellenic domination of the Romans’ Seleucid predecessors. 

These latter-day Islamic reproductions of Zealot Jewish prot 
were balanced, in the same chapter of Islamic history, by avatars of the 
Herodians’ eponymous Idumaean hero, the great son of Antipater him- 
self, in the titanic Herodian figures of a Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha (thrown into 
relief by his reactionary grandson and successor ‘Abbis I), a Sultan 
Mahmüd IT, and a Ghizi Mustafi Kemal Atatürk who, in his own life- 
time, was successfully imitated in Persia by a Rizi Shah Pahlawi and 
was unsuccessfully parodied in Afghanistan by an Aminallih;" and we 
have already observed that Rizà Shah's and Atatirk’s radical Herodian 
reforms! bad been anticipated by an abortive Westernizing revolution 
in Persia in A.D. 1906 and in Turkey in A.D. 1908.° 

1 See Vv aers and gag, and V. vi. a3 
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On the other hand the Islamic Society may be credited with originality 
in having given birth ooo nobly age martyrs to Herođianism in the 
persons of an imaginatively prescient Sultan Selim III and a bene- 
ficently efficient Midhat Pasha, while the doubtful honour of producing 
such oddly compounded monsters as Zealot-drones, for which it might 
be hard to find a precedent in Syriac history, was shared by the Islamic 
Society with the Russian branch of Orthodox Christendom, where the 
massacre of the Janissaries by Selim III's cousin and avenger Mahmüd 
TI, and the massacre of the Mamlüls by Mehmed ‘Ali, had been antici- 
pated in the massacre of the Streltsy by Peter the Great. 

There was, however, a residual tinge of Zealotism even in Mehmed 
/Ali's aggressively Herodian éthos;! and in the writer's day the Islamic 
World had produced an unmistakably ambivalent culture-hero in the 
kingly person of an ‘Abd-al‘Aziz b. Abd-ar-Rahmn Al Sa’ 
restorer of the fortunes of his house and sect who proved himself a suc- 
cessor of his Wahhibt Zealot forebears when he purged the Haramayn 
in the Hijàz of the taint of idolatrous corruption after his conquest and 
annexation of the Islamic Holy Land, but went on to prove himself also a 
successor of those same primitive Wahhibi Zealots’ Herodian Ottoman 
bugbears when he set himself to consolidate the political independence 
ofa salvaged Arabia by coaxing his turbulent and fanatical tribesmen to 
exchange the nomadic shepherd’ leisure for the labours of a sedentary 
husbandry in oases whose productivity Ibn Sa'üd did not hesitate to 
multiply by resorting to the unhallowed Western technique of boring 
artesian wells. When the Badu had thus been broken in to an Herodian. 
revolution in their way of life, it was less dificult for their Janus-faced 
patriarch to provide himself with the financial sinews of war or welfare 
by earning royalties from leases granted, with his now semi-domesti- 
cated Badawi subjects’ acquiescence, to American entrepreneurs who 
were thirsting to tap the liquid mineral wealth of an Arabian desert’s 
subsoil by probing it, not now for water, but for oil 

In the reaction to the West in the Hindu World the Islamic Zealotism 
of Wahhzbi, Idrist, Mahdist, and Sanüst puritans had its psychological 
counterpart in a Zealot revival of an orgiastic Kali-worship and recul- 
tivation of a desiccated Vedic lore, while the Brahmans’ Zealot-minded 
anxiety to elude the ritual contamination that they would have incurred 
through eating and drinking in the company of their British ‘fellow 
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Aryans’? was amusingly reminiscent of the Pharisees’ similar embarrass- 
‘ments in their unavoidable contacts with their uncircumcized Roman 
lords and masters, Yet these ritualistic scruples did not deter Brahmans 
from deliberately setting foot within an unclean British lion's den in 
order to serve the new alien rulers of India as administrators, in the 
of those Brahmans of earlier generations who had served the 
now fallen Muslim predecessors of the British in the same capacity. The 
British empire-builders’ Brahman coadjutors equipped themselves for 
this Herodian profession of their choice by learning English* with the 
same industry and virtuosity that their fathers had shown in learning 
Persian? 
In this post-Mughal phase of the Hindu Society's experience of alien 
politcal domination, Brahmans, as well as Kahatriyas, 
ith of their front on their Herodian line of march by also 
service in the professional armies, on a Western model, that were. A 
in and after the later decades of the eighteenth century, by a variegated 
pack of Hindu, Muslim, and Western adventurers who were now con- 
tending with one another in a competition to carve successor-states out 
of the carcass of a defunct Timurid Mughal Empire, When a combina- 
tion of two complementary reductive processes—destruction and absorp- 
tion—had duly reduced these inchoate Westernizing military forces on 
Indian ground first to the two surviving military establishments of a 
British East India Company and a Sikh war-lord Ranjit Singh, and finally 
to one sole surviving British Indian Army, as a result of a hundred years 
of costly experimentation in ‘the survival of the fittest’, this Western- 
ized, Western-trained, and Western-officered Indian military 
machine fed by voluntary enlistment kept open a wide vent for Hindu 
Herodian proclivities—at first mainly among the so-called ‘martial races’ 
of the North-West;* but eventually also among Hindus of all castes and 
quarters whom a Western education had qualified and inspired to be- 
‘come candidates for officer-cadetships in an Indian Army when the cadre 
of officers was deliberately and rapidly *Indianized' in the last phase of 
the British régime. The strength and volume of a Hindu Herodian 
movement that had been gathering momentum for the best pert of two 
hundred years, as its triple stream swept forward down a military, an 
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administrative, and also an industrial channel, was demonstrated in and 
after the summer of a.D. 1947, when the management of an Indian 
Union was successfully taken over from British ands by an eficient 
working party of Hindu statesmen, staff officers, and business men, 

In previous contexts attention has been drawn to the ambivalence of 
the reaction of a Mahatma Gandhi whose conduct of his Zealot cam- 
paign for a radical severance of the economic threads implicating the 

indu Society in a Western way of life revealed this Hindu Janus's 
Herodian counter-face in both the Quaker-minded gentleness and the. 
publicity-conscious efficiency with which the Gandhian political strategy 
of non-violent non-co-operation was put into action, In this place we 
have only to make the one further observation that a similar ambivalence 
revealed itself in the éthos of a would-be Zealot Arya Samāj,? which, 
though founded for the purpose of providing a corrective to the Brahmó 
Samij's out-and-out Herodianism,? was itself open to the damaging 
charge that it had derived its own anti-Herodian inspiration from an 
Herodian sensitiveness to the exotic influence of a Western Romantic 
Movement. 

‘The psychological reaction to the impact of the Modern West in the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom has come to our notice in the sullen 
retreat of a Zealotism that had still been murderously militant when, in 
AD, 1638, it had compassed Cyril Lodkaris’ death in retribution for his 
Herodian crime of Calvinism. "Thereafter, the Greek Orthodox hierarchy 
still showed their teeth in occasional rear-guard actions, Their frustra- 
tion of Evyénios Voúlgharis’ eighteenth-century pioneer educational work 
advertised their disapproval of Herodianism even when this obnoxious 
outlook was confines to the intellectual plane, while their subsequent 
obstruction of the educational activities of nineteenth-century American 
Protestant missionaries betrayed a perhaps less unreasonable suspicion 
that in this case an educational programme might have the conversion 
of souls as its covert ulterior object. Their last losing battle in a Zealot 
cause was fought in opposition to the plans adopted by an Herodian- 
minded t-Mahmudian Ottoman Porte for reforming the constitution 

illet-i-Rüm by giving the laity as well as the clergy a place on its 
'crning body and by introducing into its organization the latter-day 

'estern constitutional devices of representative government by election 
and of parliamentary control over public finance. 

At the same time there was also an Herodian vein in the cultural evolu- 
tion of an Ottoman Greek Orthodox Christian oligarchy in this age; for, 
in the course of two hundred years ending in the nineteenth-century last 
stands of clerical Greek ‘die-hards’, a ring of Phanariot Greek families? 
had secured something like a monopoly of the patronage in the making 
of appointments to the higher posts in the Orthodox ecclesiastical ier 
archy throughout the Ottoman dominions thanks to the wealth and power 
which these Phanariots had won for themselves by entering the Otto- 
man public service under unprecedentedly favourable new conditions 
that had been offered to them since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and the professional asset which had purchased for the Phanariots 

1 See V. vi. 9- 2 See V. v. 106. 2 See Il ü, 222-8. 
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from their Ottoman masters these unwontedly attractive terms of em- 
ployment had been the Herodian familiarity with the languages, man- 
ners, and customs of a contemporary schismatic Western Christendom 
which these Greek Orthodox Christian Brahmans had not disdained to 
acquire for the sake of the increasingly lucrative profits that they foun 
themselves able to earn by serving as middlemen in the commerce 
between an Ottoman World and the Occidental ‘Children of Hagar’. 
‘When these enterprising seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century 
Greek Orthodox Christian merchants had once set their fet on this 
Herodian Broadway! it was not surprising that the rank-and-file of a 
nineteenth-century Ottoman Millet-i-Rüm should have followed the 
Phanariots’ lead to Broadway's terminus by indulging in the more 
hazardous Herodian conceit of sorting themselves out, tion of 
the Western fashion of the day, into a patchwork of territorially segre- 
gated linguistically homogeneous sovereign national states. 

In the Russian branch of Orthodox Christendom the psychological 
reactions to the impact of the Modern West surpassed the contemporary 
reactions in the main body of Orthodox Christendom in the lengths to 
which they ran in both directions. In the irreligiously prophetic figure 
of Peter the Great Russia produced the archetype of all the high- 
handed autocrats who were to impose their Herodianism ‘from above 
downwards’ on their fellow creatures in other societies that were like- 
wise confronted with a ubiquitous and inescapable ‘Western Question’, 
while in the opposite swing of her psychological pendulum the same 
Russia reproduced Jewry’s uncompromising Pharisees in her Old 
Believers? and Jewry's desperate Theudases and Judases in her Cossack 
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militant Zealots Stenka Razin and Pugachev,! whose ‘die-hard’ deaths 
put to shame Peter's drone-like Zealot victims the Streltsy. 

Even a pre-Petrine Imperial Government that had already taken the 
first steps to equip itself with Western armaments proved able to inflict 
‘on Razin (erupit A.D. 1667-71) the fate that was to overtake Pugachev, 
when he dared to measure his strength against the post-Petrine army of 
the Empress Catherine, and was likewise to overtake the Wahhibis when 
they provoked the Ottoman punitive expedition that was eventually 
launched against them by Mehmed ‘Ale Yet the Petrine régime of 
Catherine and her successors, whose flagrant Herodianism stamped 
them in the Old Believers’ eyes with so indubitable a mark of the Beast 
a5 to certify their satanic archépetés Peter's identity with Antichrist,* 
harboured a lingering residue of Zealotism which betrayed itself in this 
régime's. ecclesitatial policy towards the Uniate element in the Ukrainian 
and White Russian population that was reunited with a still aggressively 
‘holy’ Muscovite Russia as a result of the three successive partitions of 
Poland-Lithuania between the years A.D. 1772 and a.D. 1795. Though in 
theory the ecclesiastical allegiance of their new subjects ought to have 
been a matter of studied indifference to an Occidentally enlightened 
late-cighteenth-century Russian Imperial Government, the statesmen 
at Se Petersburg nevertheless departed from their professed principle of 
religious toleration by abusing their political power in compelling the 
Orthodox Church's Ukrainian and White Russian Uniate lost sheep to 
return to Orthodoxy by entering a Muscovite ecclesiastical fold—for all 
the world as if these Voltairian martinets were not quite incredulous of 
the Orthodox superstition that an ecclesiastical association with the 
schismatic Western Church of Rome was a murrain from which these 
infected stragglers from the flock must be decontaminated by being re- 
dipped in Orthodoxy’ sterilizing chrism. 

n our gallery of Janus-faced heads, we have long since observed that 
Lenin's bust has no rival except Gandhi's for the distinction of being 
labelled as the most perfect specimen'in the collection. In the vehemence 
of their anti-Western Zealotism, even the ffteenth-century Russian 
Orthodox Christian prelates who led the fanatical Orthodox opposition 
against the Union of Florence were surpassed by the twentieth-century 
Russian Communist opponents of «secularist Liberalism which 


Sas cloven to its depths by Stalin's power-driven adamantine blade, In 
this place we have only to add that the nineteenth-century Russian 
Slavophils had anticipated the Bolsheviks in their ambivalence by draw- 
E their inspiration for a would-be Zealot criticism of the current 
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Western way of life from an Herodian acquaintance with a Western 
Romantic Movement which was likewise t inspire the Zealot-meant 
gestures of a Hindu Arya Samaj, 

A no less equivocal interplay of Zealot and Herodian motifs accounts 
for the fineness of the water of those pearls of literary art that were 
secreted in a nineteenth-century Russia's morbidly Westernizing body 
social, The elusive riddle of an Herodian-Zealot Russian literature holds 
a Western reader fascinated as he finds himself sinking below its seem- 
nly familiar aesthetic surface into the disquieingly alien underworld 
of its spiritual depths; and this magic is no monopoly of ‘the inspired 
dog’ Dostoyevski’s mantic genius. It also animates the rarefied atmo- 
sphere and subdued colours of the exquisite psychological landscapes 
painted by the naturalized Parisian Turgeniyev, We feel it as we admire 
‘the masterly portraiture with which, in the character of Bazarov, he 
creates the Janus-faced archetype of the Bolshevik’s forerunner the 
Nihilist." 

Our tale of Zealots and Herodians would still be incomplete if we 
neglected to round up a few stray goats and sheep from Cain's and 
Abel's meeting-ground on the fringes of the Great Eurasian Steppe. An 
Herodianism that cost the crypto-Hellenist Scythian Nomad prince 
Scyles his life at his Zealot tribesmen's hands in the fifth century p.c. 
‘was practised with impunity in the same Great Western Bay of the 
Steppe in the eighteenth century of the Christian Era by overt converts 
to Christianity among the Lamaistic Mahayanian Calmuck 
Nomad subjects of a Petrine Russian Empire; and likewise by the 
Sinomane prince of ‘Wei’ Hiao Wen-ti (regnabat A.D. 490-9), though 
this aggressive Herodian autocrat asked for trouble by going out of his 
‘way to impose his policy of Sinication upon his ci-deeant Nomad To 
Pa fellow tribesmen in the successor-state which his and their barbarian 
forebears had carved out for themselves from a defunct Sinic universal 
state's carcass.* Conversely, we find the lure of the Nomadic life evoking 
an Herodian response in the heart of an Hellenic representative of the 
Sedentary World in the fifth century of the Christian Era and in the 
hearts of Chinese representatives of the same world in the seventeenth 
century. The renegade Greek captive who had transformed himself into 
a Hun warrior by the time when he ran into the Constantinopolitan 
envoy Priscus in Attila’s camp was matched, as we have seen, by 
Chinese settlers who transformed themselves into Manchu ‘bannermen’ 
in Southern Manchuria. In the gamut of the husbandman’s and business 
man's psychological reactions to the impact of Eurasian shepherd-kings, 
these two instances of a thorough-going Scythophil Herodianism have 
their antitheses in two outbreaks of a Scythophobe Zealotism that went 
to no less extreme lengths. The Zealot reaction which threw the M. 
out of a conquered China in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era 
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Bad been anticipated in the sixteenth, cnt 2 Zealot reaction 
of ano leas demonic vehemence which had thrown the Hyksos out of a 
conquered Lower Egypt. 


‘These antithetical ‘Zealot’ and "Herodian! types of psychological re- 
action which we have found declaring themselves so conspicuously in 
encounters between contemporary representatives of different civiliza- 
tions may also be expected, in virtue of the psychic uniformity of Human 
Nature, to be discernible and identifiable in other encounters in which 
the parties represent, not different civilizations, but merely different 
communities within a single world, or different individuals within a 
single community; and, before we bring this survey to a close, it may be 
‘as well to put this a priori expectation to at least one empirical test. 

‘After the schism between the Catholic core of a Western Christendom 
and the Protestant fake that split off from it in the Early Modern chapter 
of Wesern history, there were charactere manifestations of both 
Zealotism and Herodianism in the psychological reactions ofthe Catholic 
party to this Western family quarrel. 

We can trace the Zealot vem in the ecclesiastical sphere in a cult of 
Papal autocracy, as an end in itself, which was inaugurated at the Council 
of Constance (sedebat A.D. 1414-18) by Pope Martin Vè and was carried 
to its climax at the Vatican Council (sedebat AD. 1860-70) by Pope Pius 
IX. The same rise of emotional temperature in a Zealot furnace can be 
read on the gauge of ecclesiastical discipline in the difference between 
the relentless severity of a Spanish Inquisition and the relative mildness 
with which the repression of heresy had been conducted by the Roman 
Church before the Spanish Inquisition had come to dominate this field 
of Catholic action, while, in the intellectual feld, we can observe a com- 
parable difference between the Vatican's Herodian open-mindedness 
towards a fifteenth-century Italian Renaissance of Hellenism and the 
Obscurantism of its resistance to a seventeenth-century indigenous 
Western scientific revolution,* On the political plane, too, this Zealot 
vein in the Modern Western Catholic Christian reaction to the challenge 
of Protestantism declared itself in the Spanish Crown's attempt to insu- 
late its Empire of the Indies by immuring this hermit kingdom behind 
a wooden wall of Castilian sea- 

On the other hand we see Herodianiem asserting itself in a Late 
Modern Catholic social environment in the tacit relaxation, in an eigh- 
teenth-century Italy, of the seventeenth-century Papal ban on an em- 

irical study of Physical Science without regard for the authority of 
aly Church's doctor of secular theology, Saint Aristotle, while, in a 
France where Protestantism had been suppressed by Counter-Reforma- 
tory zeal, we see an Herodian crypto-Protestant-mindedness reasserting 
itself in the successive guises of an abortive A Jansenism and 
of a triumphant rationalist agnosticism which followed up its conquest 
of France by eventually conquering all the Catholic as well as Protestant 
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provinces of a Late Modern Western World. In a French Revolution 
in which the ideas of the eighteenth-century French rationalist philo- 
sophers went into action on the political plane, a ci-devant Catholic 
France adopted from her ci-devant Protestant neighbours, Great Britain 
and the United States, the modernized Medieval Western institution of 
a parliamentary national state; and, in this elegantly rounded French 
version? an unattractively angular Anglo-Saxon political attitude was 
crga adopted at feast in outward show eren by such old- 
fashioned Catholic countries as Spain, Portugal, the Latin- American 
successor-states of the Spanish and Portuguese Empires, and a gleich- 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

‘The Zealot vein in the Catholic reaction to the eruption of Protestant- 
ism in the Modern Western World had its counterpart in the contem- 
porary Zealotism of the Safawis’ Qyzylbash devotees! whose swords 
achieved the trowel's work of building a new city of refuge, in the heart 
of an encompassing and indignant Sunni Iranic Muslim World, for a 
long repressed and scattered Shi'ah, while the antithetical Herodian vein 
can be detected in Nadir Shah's unsuccessful attempt to redivert a 
latter-day Shi'i Persia into the Sunnah’s beaten track. 


A Meeting of Extremes 
If we now proceed to take stock of the impressions left on our minds 
by the spectacle that we have just been watching, we may find that these 
impressions are confused and that our minds are correspondingly be- 
ildered, As we took the salute from the mixed force under review, the 
Zealot and the Herodian components of these motley troops both made 
a parade, as -nted arms in passing the saluting point, of the 
ihinguiing mats based on thed resp iire soouttenent Inthe 
conspicuousness of these badges and the emphasis of these gestures 
alike, they were insisting with one accord upon their diversity from one 
another; yet this unanimous assertion of theirs was being contradicted 
all the time by the evidence of our own observant eyes; for the most 
striking of all the impressions made upon us was our observation—as 
frequently repeated as it was perpetually surprising—that the classical 
examples of either one of the two types turned out, as often as not, to be 
also classical examples of the other type of soldier under arms for the 
defence of an assaulted society. 

"The list of these Janus-figures that we have been jotting down so 
assiduously turns out, on inspection, to be a veritable roll of celebrities, 
It includes King Mithradates Eupator; the Sicel patriot Ducetius; the 
Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din of Simiv; Guru Nanak the founder of the Sikh 
Church (who had a likewise Janus-faced forerunner in the poet-prophet 
Kabir) all the Japanese statesmen who had been wrestling with the 
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Western Question for the past four hundred years; Hung Hsiu-ch'uan, 
the father of the T'aip'ing movement in a nineteenth-century China, 
and the twentieth-century Chinese apostles of Communism; the authors 
of the revolution in Mexico that broke out in a.D, 1910} ‘the Horse 
Indians’ on the Great Plains of North America; the Zionists; King 
‘Abd-al~'Aziz Al Sa'üd; the Arya Samij; Mahatma Gandhi; the Slavo- 
phis the Bolsheviks; and the creators of ninetenth-century Russian 
literature. This dubious array of caprine Zealot sheep and ovine Hero- 
dian goats may well make us sceptical of the authenticity of either of the 
two soi-disant diverse breeds that are both alike represented in the am- 
biguous physiognomy of each of these Protean creatures; and we may 
be moved to ask: Then were those contradictory-eounding Zealot and 
Herodian slogans ‘Antichrist!’ and ‘Die-hard! insincerely rhetorical 
exclamations? And was that dumb-show of mutual antipathy and opposi- 
tion a sly piece of play-acting in which the actors were in collusion to 
deceive us 

‘Our Zealot and Herodian demonstrators’ now suspect sincerity can 
hardly be vindicated unless the alleged antithesis between their two 
ideologies, which both schools unanimously call upon us to recognize, 
proves to be guaranteed by some objective distinguishing mark in the 
nature of a finger-print or a shibboleth; but none of the marks borne by 
the representatives of either party will prove, on examination, to be 
either party's distinctive livery. 

‘There is, for example, a distinction, empirically traceable in our fore- 
going survey, between movements from above downwards and move- 
ments from below upwards; and, if we were to make our first test of this. 
possible differentia between Zealots and Herodians by applying it to the 
classic case that we have taken as our prototype, a first glance at the rela- 
tions between Herod the Great and the Jewish Zealots of his day might 
tempt us to jump to the conclusion that Herodianism could be 
tinguished from Zealotism as a policy imposed from above downwards 
on a passion surging up from below. 

"This criterion might seem accurately to distinguish a common charac- 
teristic of Herod and his forerunner Joshua-Jason from a common 
characteristic of the Maccabees and the Pharisees. It might also appear 
to hold good as between Herod's Hellenizing patrician contemporaries 
and counterparts in the Philistine and Phoenician city-states and their 
anti-Hellenic kinsmen the insurgent Syrian slaves in Sicily; and, again, 
as between an i st Egyptian peasantry and the Egyptian 
in the métropoleis of the nomes who proclaimed themselves philhellenes 
by enrolling themselves as iasts, A latter-day series of anti- 
Hollenic Zealot movements fying religious colours -a Nestorian and a 
Monophysite Christianity and a more militantly Zealot Islam—all also 
duly respond to our test by patently revealing themselves to be erup- 
tions from below upwards. Our criterion fails us, however, when we 
apply the same test to Zoroastrianism; for here we find an anti-Hellenic 
Zealot movement—likewise flying religious colours—that did not erupt 
from below upwards but was, on the contrary, imposed from above down- 
wards by Zealot-minded Arsacid and Sasanid autocrats who ‘established’ 
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a Zoroastrian Church as the official religious organization in their 
dominions. And, if this Zoroastrian Zealot movement from above down- 
‘wards thus proves recalcitrant to our test, we shall find our tentative 
criterion doubly discredited when we light upon the inverse intractable 

'henomenon of an Herodian movement from below upwards. Yet we are 
Bound thus to characterize the peaceful penetration of the upper levels 
of the Hellenic Society by freedmen successors of insurgent slaves who 
had failed to throw off an Hellenic . , and by latter-day missionaries 
of Cybele-worship, Isis-worship, Mithraism, and Manichaeism who 
commended their Oriental religious wares to an Hellenic public by 
putting them into an Hellenic dress. 

If we pass from the field of the encounter between Hellenism and its 
‘contemporaries to the other plots on our map, we shall meet with the 
same experience. In an encounter between a nascent Western Christen- 
dom and the Scandinavians, an Herodian response in the Scandinavian 
World to the Western Christian challenge duly took the form of a move- 
ment from above downwards in the kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, but could not take effect otherwise than from below up- 
wards in the anarchic political environment of Iceland. In the encounter 
between a Medieval Western Christendom and a Russian Orthodox 
Christendom, again, our criterion holds good as between the Hanseati- 
izing patrician Herodiansin the city-state of Novgorod, or the Polonizing 
Ukrainian and White Russian nobles in the kingdoms of Poland and 
Lithuania, and the anti-Uniate Zealot Ukrainian and White Russian 
Orthodox Christian subjects of the Polish and Lithuanian Crowns, But 
what are we to make of the Ukrainian and White Russian Uniates? Are 
we not confronted here with an Herodian movement rising from below 
upwards? And what of those Muscovite autocrats who patronized the 
Orthodox Christian Church? Are they not unmistakable counterparts 
of the Zealot Arsacid and Sasanid patrons of Zoroastrianism? And does 
not this affinity identify them for us as being likewise Zealots working 
from above downwards? 

‘The farther we proceed, the more frequently our tentative criterion 
fails us. The Phanariot and Brahman ministers of Muslim empire- 
builders, who were Herodians duly transmitting the adopted language, 
dress, and other external insignia of an alien Muslim culture to the lower 
castes of their societies from above downwards, are counterbalanced by 
members of those very lower orders who propagated the same Herodian 
movement from below upwards inthe more radical act of becoming con- 
Verts to Islam. In a Far Eastern World under pressure from the Modern 
West an Herodianiam duly working. from above downwards at the 
Chinese Imperial Court under the Ming and Manchu régimes and in 
the Meiji Revolution in Japan is counterbalanced by the spectacle of a 
Zealotism likewise working from above downwards in Japan under the 
Tokugawa régime and returning to the charge in the same direction, 
even after the Meiji Revolution, in the subsequent establishment of 
Neo-Shintb as a state religion, while in the same Far Eastern World the 
reactions to Western pressure that come up from below are more fre- 
quently Herodian than Zealot in character. The Zealot eruption of the 
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Boxers is counterbalanced here by the Herodianism of the seventeenth- 
century Japanese and iteenth-century Chinese Catholic Christian 
martyrs; and similar well-springs of Herodianism rising from below can 
be detected in the subterranean heroism of Japanese crypto-Christians. 
and secret students of Western learning in defiance of the Bakufu, in the 
recrudescence of conversions to Christianity in nineteenth-century 
he and China alike, and in the emergence of the Kuomintang. In the 
submerged indigenous societies in the Americas the aristocratic Hero- 
dianism of a Garcilaso de La Vega is counterbalanced by the Herodian 
mass-conversions of Andean, Paraguayan, and Mexican peasantries to 
a Tridentine Roman Catholic Christianity. 

If we go on to apply our test to the encounter between the Modern 
West and the Islamic World, we shall find it at first sight appearing to 
answer better here. An Herodianism imposing itself from above down- 
wards is represented by antitypes of King Herod the Greatin the persons 
of Sultans Selim III and Mahmüd II," Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha and Midhat 
Pasha, President Mustafa Kemal Atatürk, Riza Shah Pahlawi, and King 
‘Aminallah; and this imposing array of Herodian statesmen operating 
from above is confronted by a no less imposing array of Zealot insur- 

nts erupting from below: the explosive Wahhabi, Idrisi, Mahdist, and 
anas fanatics on the Afrasian Steppe; the romantic ‘patriots ‘Abd- 
al-Qàdir and ‘Abd-al-Karim in the Maghrib; the untamed Pathan 
barbarians in the highlands of Eastern Iran. Yet here, too, we find pheno- 
mena that do not conform to our experimental’ pattern; for those 
"Zealot-drones' the Janissaries and Mamlüks were incubuses weigh- 
ing upon Society from above, not jacks-in-the-box bursting the lid 


up from below. 
Pie dE: Society’s reactions to the Modern West the downward- 
working Herodianism of a British Serkir’s Brahman clerks and the 
upward-working Zealotism of a Kali-worship and a Neo- 
Vedism conform to our test only to be ofset by the anomalously upward- 
working Herodianism of a British Indian Army's recruits and a Brahmo 
Samáj's converts, In a latter-day Ottoman Orthodox Christendom the 
Herodianism de haut en bas displayed by Westernizing Phanariot Otto- 
man Ministers of State is offset by the Zealotism de haut en bas of an 
anti-schismatic Phanariot Orthodox Christian hierarchy, while Greek, 
Serb, Bulgar, and Ruman nationalists alla Franca anticipate a Chinese 
Kuomintang’ in propagating Herodianism from below upwards. In 
Russia the classic contrast between Peter the Great's Herodianism from 
above downwards and the Zealotism from below upwards displayed by 
Shrine Old Believers and explosive Cossack insurgents is blurred 

the anomalous spectacle of a Zealotism from above downwards whi 

reasserted itself in the repression of Ukrainian and White Russian 
Uniatism by an eighteenth-century Petrine Russian Imperial Govern- 
ment after Peter the Great had crushed an earlier manifestation of the 
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same anomalous phenomenon of a Zealotism in high places in the act of 
Fiddiog Russia ofthe incubus of those Zealot-drones the Streltsy. 
In the encounters between Cain and Abel along the borderline be- 
tween the Desert and the Sown the Herodianism from above downwards 
ised by Scythian, Calmuck, and To Pa khans who cultivated the 
tary World's alien way of life within the shelter of city walls, and 
the Zealotism from below upwards that was displayed by the sedentary 
subjects of Eurasian Nomad empire-builders in demonic revolts against 
hated alien masters, are counterbalanced by a Zealotism from above 
downwards through which thee harshly oppressive sons of Abel in- 
curred their sedentary subjects’ implacable hatred, and by the Herodian- 
ism from below upwards that moved Greek and Chinese renegades from 
the ranks of a sedentary society to take service in the armies of Hun and 
Manchu Nomad invaders of the fields and cities of the Children of Cain. 
When we glance, in conclusion, at our two instances of encounters 
between two conflicting ideals within the bosom of a single society, we 
shall find our tentative identifications of Zealotism with movements from 
below upwards and of Herodianism with movements from above down- 
wards only partially corresponding with the facts here likewise. In the 
encounter between a resurgent Shi'ah and an encompassing Sunni 
World, Zealotism, it is true, duly erupts from below in the explosion of 
Ismi'il Shah Safawi’s Qyzylbashys, while Herodianism likewise con- 
forms to pattern by emanating from above downwards in Nadir Shàh's 
‘unsuccessful attempt to undo Shah Isma‘il's work by an exercise of his 
‘own autocratic power. On the other hand, in the history of the psycho- 
logical reactions of a Tridentine Roman Catholic Church that had been 
thrown on to the defensive by the shock of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, the Vatican's eighteenth-century latitudinarianism vis-à-vis a Late 
Modern Western scientific revolution was an exhibition of Herodianism 
from above downwards that was as exceptional as it was belated. The 
Vatican's characteristic reaction was the Zealotism from above down- 
wards exhibited in a burning of Giordano Bruno which was one of the 
sensational sequels to the Spanish Inquisition’s investiture with the 
supreme command in the Roman Church’s perennial holy war against 
heresy; and the same Zealot spirit 
ficuc of Martin V to the pontibcate 


it. Conversely, the most impressive manifestation of Hero- 

ianism in this domestic scene in Western Christendom's modern life 
was a crypto-Protestant movement which had rocketed up from below— 
driven aloft, like a jet-plane, by the successive explosions of Jansenism, 
Voltairianism, and Jacobinism. 

Now that an empirically observed difference between movements 
rising from below upwards and movements descending from above 
downwards has proved, on trial, not to furnish us with a satisfactory 
criterion for distinguishing Zealots and Herodians from one another, let 
us see whether a likewise empirically observed difference between vio- 
lent and gentle responses to challenges will serve our purpose any better. 
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A priori this might seem improbable, since our study of schism in the 
body social,‘ which was the context in which this antithesis between the 
spirits of Violence and Gentleness first came to our notice, has shown us 
both spirits manifesting themselves indiscriminately in the responses of 
Proletariat and Dominant Minority alike to the challenge of integra 
tion. Yet, if we apply this criterion in turn to our prototype case, at first 
sight it does seem to be valid, as we register the contrast in temper be- 
tween Zealot Theudases and Judases, who were spoiling for a fight with 
Roman masters of the World, and a Herod who earned his title to be 
acclaimed as great in statesmanship by his determination to restrain his 
ineptly fanatical Jewish subjects from indulging their mad impulse to 

Rome's omnipotence. On this showing, we might tentatively 
identify Zealotism with the violent and Herodianism with the non- 
violent vein in an assaulted society's feeling towards its alien assailant; 
but these provisional identifications also will not stand the test of further 
confrontation with the facts, 

Tn the classic casein point, for instance, a suggestion that Herode 
studious appeasement of Rome certified this appeaser to be a man of 
peace would have been received with bitterly derisive laughter by sicari 
Whose childish schemes for resorting to Violence against Herod's Roman. 
overlords had been anticipated by the better calculated violence with 
which Herod had nipped such ‘dangerous thoughts’ in the bud. We have 
lighted here upon a political dilemma that faces every Herodian poten- 
tate. The stronger his conviction of the necessity of coming to terms 
with an alien civilization of decisively superior potency, the greater will 
be his sense of the urgency of insisting that his subjects shall fall in with 
his policy; and, if this policy is ever placed in jeopardy of being frus- 
trated by Violent manifestations of Zealotism on their side, he will deem 
it the ese evil to meet violence with violence in his struggle to save his 
Herodian statesmanship from being frustrated by the in his own 
household, rather than to shrink from repressing these wild men by force 
at the cost of allowing them to sweep him into a desperate insurrection 
against a paramount alien Power. He can take no other line if he is not 
to be untrue to himself, for the penalty of capitulation to the Zealots 
would be not merely the negation of the weakling ruler's own Herodian 

licy; it would also be the death of the community for whose welfare 
oe tops Rande so br light another point in which 

rotot rings to light another point in which our 
tentative equations of Hesodiaaiat with Gentlensas and of Zenon 
with Violence both break down. Any Herodian statesman who is in 
earnest will be concerned not only to save his policy from being sabotaged 
by Zealot violence but also to ensure that it shall not be frustrated 
Zealot passive resistance. A lively awareness of this second, more insi- 
dious, danger in Herod's lucid mind gave his ruthless will the signal to 
chastise awkward Pharisees? as well as froward sicari; and the states- 


1 Ia V. v. 39-376. 
E SCI vi nthe Zealot Jewish opposition to a pos-Merandrioe Hellen- 
iam ban been noticed in V. v: 72-73, 
3 Fie thor of die Pharinces has been noticed in V. v. 73, 8. 4- 
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manlike consistency with which Herod thus meted out chastisement to 
Pharisees and sicari alike will remind us that Zealots are no more in- 
Yarably violent than Herodians are invariably gentle. In the encounter 
between a post-Alexandrine Hellenism and its Oriental contemporaries 
the violent Zealotism inherited by the Jewish sicari from Maccabee fore- 
runners and likewise displayed in the Maccabaean Age by insurgent 
peasants in Egypt and planiationslaves in Sily not to speak of the 
tter-day violence of Zoroastrian Sasanidae and of Primitive Muslim 
who gave a by then senile Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ its coup de grace 
—ivided the allegiance of Zealotism’s devotees with the gentle fanati- 
cism of the Pharisees, Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, and the Nestorian and 
Monophysite Christian Hellenophobes, while, on the other side, Herod 
the Great was not the only Herodian reagent to the impact of Hellenism 
who was drawn into using violence by the exigencies of a policy of 
ement, This statesman's dilemma, which did not beset the non- 


ish- 
d 


The Hellenic spectacle of a Herod the Great being drawn into a 
domestic policy of repression in defence of a foreign policy of appease- 
ment is reproduced in the political careers of Herodian potentates in the 
histories of other encounters between the representatives of conflicting 
cultures. This was likewise the tragic destiny of the Varangian war-lord 
Vladímir the Great, the Norwegian King Olaf Tryggvason,? the Kuo- 
mintang Government of a Chinese Republic, Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha, 
Sultan Mabmüd II, President Mustafi Kemal Atatürk, Riz Shah 
Pahlawi, King Aminallih of Afghanistan, the leaders of Greek, Serb, 
Bulgar, and Ruman Orthodox Christian militant nationalist movements, 
‘Tsar Peter the Great; the Sinomane To Pa Prince Hiao Wén-ti, Nadir 
Shih, and a Jacobin Committee of Public Safety that set up a Reign of 
‘Terror in a Revolutionary Paris, 

‘The successfully violent Herodian potentates in this catalogue of suc- 
cesses and failures would have sought to justify their crimes by insisting 
that it was not only better to succeed like a Viadimir and an Atatiirk than 
3 Peter eas Aier in tae use of lene in desing wit is Zee ied i 

So me hegtive purpose of suppressing revolts againat E 
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to fail like an Olaf and an Aminallah, but was also better to make even 
an unsuccessful attempt than to show oneself, like Selim III, ‘too proud 
to fight'/! or to make, like Scyles, a futilely craven attempt to evade an 
unescapable issue, or to be manæuvred, like Midhat, into ‘missing the 
bus? And these impenitently high-handed Herodian advocates of force 
who had been rewarded by success for having the courage of their con- 
victions would not have accepted Selim’s Frankish historical adviser’s 
plea that this ‘Osmanli Herodian's Norman counterpart Rollo had been 
able to induce his Scandinavian warriors to follow his Herodian lead 
without having to take them by the scruff of the neck, or Scyle shaman 
clairooyant’s pea that Seyles' bloodily terminated crypto-Heleni life 
within the walls of Borysthenes had been justified posthumously by his 
latter-day Calmuck counterparts’ adroitness in ‘getting by’ with their 
conversion to a Petrine Russian Orthodox Christian culture within the 
precincts of Stavropol. The triumphantly violent champions of Hero- 
dianism would have dismissed this Calmuck and this Norman episode 
as being exceptions which proved their own robust rule, and they would 
have despised the tolerantly latitudinarian Popes of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury school as traitors to the august office whose traditional prerogatives 
these Laodiceans were thus permitting to go by default. Nor would the 
red-handed Herodians have been impressed by non-violent Phanariot 
ministers of an Ottoman Porte or non-violent Brahman ministers of a 
Mughal and a British Raj; for they would have pointed out that these 
Herodian-minded civil servants were non-violent by necessity and not 
by choice, since their master always withheld from them the exercise 
of the power of the sword. 

Ii, in the teeth of these testimonies and arguments, we still sought to 
vindicate our tentative identification of Herodianism with Non-Violence, 
‘we could, of course, present a counter-list of non-violent Herodians, in- 
cluding the nineteenth-century Jewish Assimilationists in the Western 
World; the whole of the Jewish diasporà—and all other diasporàs at all 
times in all places—on the economic plane; the Andean and the Mexican 
converts toa Roman Catholic Christianity, ranging from the aristocrat 
Garcilaso de la Vega to the primitive Guaranis; the Japanese and Chinese 
converts to the same religious faith who died for it as martyrs or lived 
for it in the catacombs; the Japanese pagan martyrs who paid with their 
lives for their secret study of a secular Late Modern Western Science; 
and the Jansenist and Voltairian apostles of a Modern Western Weltan- 

who waged their ‘cold war’ of aggression against an apprehen- 
sively Zealot-minded Tridentine Roman Catholicism with the Orphic 
‘weapon of propaganda. This list, however, would remain inconclusive 
even if it could be lengthened ad tfinitan; for, if once we have conceded 
that Herodianism is apt to find itself drawn into violence by the exigen- 
cies of its own aims when its exponents are political potentates, we 
implicitly conceded that the spirit of Non-Violence cannot be a distinc- 
tive characteristic of the Herodian éthos, 

1 Woodrow Wilson on the roth May, 2915.00 
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Conversely we shall find, if we complete our application of this test 
to our array of exponents of Zealotism, that the Oriental Zealot reactions 
against a post-Alexandrine Hellenism are not peculiar in displaying non- 
Violent as well as violent manifestations. The split in Jewish Zealot ranks 
between sicarii and Pharisees, and in servile Zealot ranks between slave 
insurgents and freedmen arrivistes is reproduced in a Russian Orthodox 
Christendom in the split between the violence of Stenka Razin or 
Pugachev and the non-violence of the Old Believers, and in an Ottoman 
Orthodox Christendom in the contrast between the martial spirit of 
Maniot and Montenegrin wild highlanders and the tameness of a con- 
servative-minded Greek Orthodox hierarchy. On the northern fringes 
of a submerged Central American World the same parting of the ways 
S proclaimed in the piquant juxtaposition of f pugnaciously alot Horse 
Indians’ and pacifically Zealot Pueblos; and the hunter peoples of North 
America who were engulfed by a tidal wave of immigration from the Old 
World, that was rolling westwards, with irresistible force, from the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States, were likewise divided between 
pacifists and believers in resistance. If we apply the same test to the 
Jewish diasporà in the Western World, we fnd here, of course, dat the 
non-violent Zealotism of the Ritualist disciples of Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakkai had been a far older and far more widespread response to the 
challenge of an encompassing alien culture than the recrudescence of 
the spirit of the cari among a rabid minority of the Zionist settlers in 

'alestine, 

‘These instances suffice to demonstrate conclusively that Violence is 
no more characteristic of Zealotism than Gentleness is; and this infer- 
ence cannot be cancelled by citing other instances in which the men of 
violence in the Zealot ranks do not appear to be counterbalanced by the 

ice of any men of peace, It might be difficult, for example, to cite 
Ey non-vole Islamic Zeno to neutralise the emulative egremion 
made on an observers mind by the militancy of Wahhibis, Idrisis, 
Mahdists, Sanüsis, Pathans, and Maghribis, whose retort to Frankish 
honey-thieves was to burst furiously out of their plundered hive like 
bees eager to give their lives for the sake of lodging their stings in an 
insufferable aggressor’s flesh, In the Far Eastern World, again, the vio- 
lent Zealotism of the Ming, the Tokugawa, and the Boxers appears to 
hold the field un. d by the contrary example of any alternative 
non-violent school, Yet these obvious exceptions will not avail to rehabi- 
litate a decisively discredited rule, 
aps the clearest proof that Violence is no distinctively Zealot 
spirit is presented by the spectacle of the professional soldiers’ impar- 
lily indiscriminate’ distribution of their foros, of both higher and 
lower quality, between the Zealot and Herodian camps. The most 
highly distinguished of the professional soldiers Begotten from encoun- 
ters between diverse civilizations had, indeed, been Herodians and not 
Zealots, Peter the Great, Nidir Shih, Mehmed ‘Ali, Mustaf Kemal 
Atatürk, and Riza Shah Pahlawi were conspicuous representatives of the 
Herodian category. By contrast, the most conspicuous professional 
soldiers whom we have come across in the Zealot hive are the discreditably 
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drone-like latter-day Streltsy, Mamlüks, and Janissaries, To find Zealot 
professional soldiers worthy fo compare with the most eminent of their 

jerodian brothers-in-arms, we must call up those stalwart Illyrian 
soldier-emperors' who showed their mettle in leading the last counter- 
attack of a demoralized Hellenism against a triumphant Christianity, 
and those indomitable Spartiate ‘Peers’? who defended, with their 
to the wall, ‘the peculiar institution’ of a culturally dissident Hellenic 
city-state which had deliberately parted company with the main body of 
the Hellenic Society in order to march straight into a spiritual desert of 
Militarism at the very moment when the rest of Hellas was emerging out 
of darkness into light. Yet the height of heroism to which a Spartiate 
Leonidas rose gives the measure of the depth of demoralization to which 
his nephew Pausanias sank; and, moreover, if we expand the Zealot 
contingent in our muster of professional soldiers by bringing up rein- 
fbreements that are of dubious quality, we hall be bound, in equity, to 
dilute the Herodian contingent likewise by calling up those barbarian 
mercenaries who had been enlisted in the professional military defence 
of Civilization on the anti-barbarian frontiers of so many oecumenical 
empires 
‘now manifest failure in our repeated search for a valid criterion 
for distinguishing Zealots and Herodians from one another suggests that 
this quest may be a wild goose chase and prompts us to make a fresh 
attack on our problem from a different quarter. Instead of taking as our 
int of departure a professed antithesis and antagonism for which we 
Rave no better evidence than the two parties own concordant, but per- 
haps collusive, protestations, let us take the Janus-faced ambivalence of 
many of the most impressive of the soldiers on parade, which is a fact 
open to observation by the spectator with his own unprejudiced eyes, in 
the teeth of the troops’ unsupported and perhaps not disinterested asser- 
tions. If we now remind ourselves of the nature of the emergency that 
has brought both Zealots and Herodians into action, we that 
this ambivalent appearance, so far from being surprising, is actually just 
what we should expect. For both parties alike are engaged in the des- 
pat enterprise of counterattacking an alien enemy force that has 
iged 


itself within the gates of their assaulted city. The common objec- 
tive of both the Zealot and the Herodian defenders of their common 
home is to retrieve this perilous situation; and, in so far as they may be 
taking different lines, these are merely different tactical approaches to 
an identical strategic objective. 

‘Moreover, it is manifest that neither warrior can hope to achieve a 
common practical purpose if he insists on pushing his own tactical 
theory to the extremity of its logical conclusions. A Coroebus, accoutred 
in the arms of a fallen foeman,* who carried his ruse de guerre to the 

int of falling in, shoulder to shoulder, with his slain adversary's com- 
atant comrades in the enemy assaulting column, would be reducing his 
Herodianism ad absurdum by assisting in the capture of a Troy that 
he had taken up arms to save from falling; and in real life we do not 


1 See V. vie 207, 2 See TIL iii. goto. 
5 SEV. 7148026, and pp. socer, above, + Virgi Aenel, Book 1, I 385-401. 
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find historical instances of Herodians thus stultifying themselves by a 
suicidal self-caricature, Even those Herodian potentates who have gone 
farthest in imposing an aggressive enemy civilization's culture on their 
subjects on the technological, economic, social, and intelectual planes 
have usually gone to these unwelcome lengths with the object of thereby 
preserving intact at least the continuity and independence of the com- 
monwealth for whose government they have been responsible, while 
non«iolent Herodians whose policy has not been dictated to them by 
any political responsibilities have usually been aiming at the preservation 
of some other element in their own assaulted cultural heritage—for 
instance, an ancestral religion or, at a minimum, the bare memory of the 
submerged society's former existence through the registration of an 
entry, ch as Garcilaso dea Vega made, in the recorde of the victori 
aggressor society by whose act the victim society has been sent to join 
the shades în Sheol 

On the other side of an imaginary line dividing an Herodian from a 
Zealot track, those devoted Jewish and Red Indian violent Zealots 
whose scruples have inhibited them from carrying on their ‘holy war’ on 
the Sabbath Day! or from conducting it with the White Man's weapons? 
have condemned their own cause to defeat by these sublimely unpractical 
sacrifices on the altar of superstition. By contrast, every practical- 
minded Zealot has made concessions to Herodianism, while every 
practical-minded Herodian has seasoned his own Laodicean philosophy 
With a grain of Zealot salt. On this showing, the Zealot and Herodian 
sandpoins look, not vo much like two isolated peaks sundered by an 
impassable gulf, as like the upper and lower ranges oí ut of a 
susealinstument in which the interval between this instrument’ two 
acoustical extremes is bridged by a continuous gradation of intermediate 
notes, and on which the highest and lowest notes of all are seldom or 
‘never struck by any player who is an even barely competent performer. 

‘Thus a Zealot who has the common sense and the strength of mind to 
refuse to bring his principle to grief by being guilty of a suicidally pedan- 
tic loyalty to it will find himself perforce stepping one pace forward from 
his own bridgehead on to the bridge that spans the gulf between his 
own and his Herodian twin brother's standpoint; but ‘la distance n'y 
fait rien; il n'y a que le premier pas qui coftte';? and, when once this first 
step has been taken, the insidiously potent law that ‘one thing leads to 
another’ will guide our Zealot pilgrim’s feet into the way, not of peace, 
but of progressive compromise, until it has carried him, pedetemptim et 
gradatim,’ right over the keystone of Chinvat’s arch on to the approaches 
towards an Herodian bridgehead on the farther side of an insensibly 
traversed intervening, space. 

‘This self-defeat of Zealotism in its tug-of-war with Herodianism on a 
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hazardous pitch dizzily overhanging a deadly gulf calls up an image that 
has acd our imagina odes ele WE have lad preview of 
this play in looking on at the awesomely ironic pageant of the self-defeat 
of Archaism, and in seeing this dumb show translated into a play in 
which the dramatis personae have all been divers impersonations of a 
Protean ‘saviour with the time-machine’ In the plot of that psycho- 
logical drama the way in which Archaism defeats itself is by passing over. 

into Futurism; and we can now see that Zealotism is the psychological 
juivalent of Archaism, and Herodianism of Futurism, in a situation in 
ich the internal challenge of social disintegration has been replaced— 
or reinforced by the external challenge of an alien enemy within the 
gates of he challenged society's cultural citadel 
"Nor is this the only memory of previous intuitions that we recollect, 
as the spectacle of the metamorphosis of Zealotism into Herodianism 
passes before our eyes. The examples, cited at the close of our foregoing 
of psychological reactions along recognizably Zealot and Hero- 
dian lines fn the domestic histories of civilizations are reminders that 
we have also already come across other equivalents of Zealotism and 
Herodianism in studying the intractability of institutions in the course 
of our inquiry into the reasons why civilizations break down? We have 
watched this intractability asserting itself by frustrating Man's attempts 
to adjust his existing institutions to meet a new situation produced by 
the genesis of new dynamic forces or creative movements within a 
society's bosom, and we have seen that this frustration may take either 
of the two alternative courses of precipitating revolutions or engendering 
enormities. We can now see that these crises arising from the emergence 
of newly created forces welling up from within are analogous to the 
crises produced by the impact of newly encountered forces impinging 
from outside, and that the enormities in which a civilization comes to 
grief are fruits of Zealotism, while the revolutions which are the alterna- 
tive penalty for maladjustment are no less characteristic fruits of the 
antithetical Herodian response to the same challenge. 


The Ineffectiveness of the Zealot-Herodian Response 
If we have been right in our verdict that the ostensible contrast be- 
tween Zealotism and Herodianism masks a family likeness, and that 
these two paychological reactions to the intrusion of an alien culture are, 
in truth, merely two variations on an identical theme, we should expect 
to find this affinity of character translating itself into a similarity of 
effect; and, sure enough, we do find the unmasked resemblance between 
Zealotism and Herodianism betraying itself in nothing so patently as in 
their common failure. 
The ineffectiveness of this Zealot-Herodian response to the challenge 
ofa culraral assau is manifest in the historie case that we have taken as 
our prototype. In Jewry's encounter with a post-Alexandrine Hellenism, 
neither variant of the assaulted society's defensive reaction availed 
to achieve the common purpose of finding a solution for Jewry's Hel- 
lenic problem that would be practicable and at the same time tolerable. 
1 See V. vi. 94-97- 2 See V. vi. aree. ? See TV. iv. 199-245- 
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Herod the Great and his school of Herodian politiques failed to persuade 
or compel their Zealot-minded compatriots to acquiesce in a political 
autonomy under Roman hegemony which would have given the Pales- 
tinian Jewish community a chance of coming to terms with Hellenism 
without losing its own communal identity in its ancestral home, while 
the Zealots succeeded in ng this Herodian policy, only to bring 
the Palestinian Jewish community to the destruction which the Hero- 
dians had foreseen and foretold as being inevitable if the Zealots should 
‘once succeed in taking the bit between their teeth. The catastrophes 
of Aip. o and AD. 135 proclaimed the bankrupt of Herodianism in 
closing the door on the possibility of a cultural compromise between 
Judaism and Hellenism, and at the same time exposed the folly of 
Zealotism by turning a Jerusalem that, in the Zealots’ dreams, was to 
have been the sacrosanct capital of a Messianic Jewish state into the for- 
bidden city Asia Capitolina, whose pagan precincts were placed out of 
bounds for all heirs of the Covenant of Circumcision, Thereafter, any 
Jew who wished to share in the good things of Hellenic life had to pur- 
‘chase his freedom of the Hellenic cosmopolis by making a clean cut with 
his own Jewish cultural heritage, in the fashion set by the Alexandrian 
Jewish Platonist philosopher Philo's nephew the Roman citizen and 
civil servant Tiberius Alexander, while the only way left open for main- 
taining a distinctive Jewish communal life was Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakkai's forlorn hope of ritualism-in-diasporá. 

Tt would be superfluous to call up again the rest of our muster of 
Zealots and Herodians to demonstrate that the same pair of psycho- 
logical reactions resulted in the same failure in all other encounters be- 
tween an assaulted society and an assailant culture in which the tragedy 
had already been played out toits conclusion by the time of writing; for 
these repetitions of Jewry's classic experience stand on record in this 
work in our foregoing survey of encounters between contemporaries? 
In this place we need only observe that the ineffectiveness of the Zealot- 
Herodian reaction has been registered implicitly a priori in our identi- 
fication of Zealotism with an Archai breeds enormities, and of 
Herodianism with a Futurism that precipitates revolutions, since revolu- 
tions are confounded with enormities, and futurists with archaists, in 
the common grave of their uniform failure. 

‘The nature of the corresponding failure of Zealotism and Herodianism. 
may be probed to its spiritual essence, below its social surface, by an 
intellect that does not disdain the immemorially ancient symbolism in 
which the subconscious depths of the Soul express intellectually ineffable 
spiritual truths. A poetic imagery in which the spirit reveals itself in the 
physical disguise of water has already given us an insight into the 'con- 
ductivity’ of a universal state; for, when we liken an oecumenical empire 
to the Ocean into which all Earth's rivers discharge, we find that this 
apparently still and dead expanse of salt water is in constant and creative 
motion, and that the rivers, which appear so mobile and lively by con- 
trast, would soon cease to flow if their sources were not ally being 
fed by the life-giving rain that is perpetually being from the 

? Acti ? On pp. 346-453, above, 2 See VL vii 60-6. 
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surface-water of the Sea as it perpetually ascends into Heaven. In our 
subsequent study of the spiritual influences derived by transfrontier 
barbarians from their proximity to the body social of a civilization on 
the other side of the limes of a universal state, we have found our insight 
in a simile! in which we have likened this Himes to a dam that first con- 
verts the upper basin of a mountain torrent into a reservoir and then 
brings the accumulated waters down in spate when the barrage collapses 
at last under a pressure that has mounted to the breaking-point. 

In terms of the same expressive imagery, we may liken the Zealot- 
Herodian reaction to the riposte contrived by a pixie whose Lake of the 
Woods, inviolate hitherto since the beginning of Time, has suddenly 
and unexpectedly been sullied by the keel, and ruffled by the paddle, of 
an audacious backwoodsman's canoe, What apotropaic use will this out- 
raged pixie's fury and dismay move her to make of her superhuman 
magic power in order to checkmate the sacrilegious human intruder? If 
her defensive psychological reaction takes a Zealot turn, the Lady of the 
Lake will render her waters unnavigable by freezing them solid, while, 
if it takes an Herodian turn, she will render navigation impossible by the 
alternative retort of draining her lake-bed dry. Whether the sacrosanct 
mates i frozen or whether it is drained away, it wil have been made 
equally impervious to the passage of a man-made vessel. Yet, in working 
ithe miricle the lucless nymph will have betrayed her sub umas 
naiveté; for, in her single-minded anxiety to put the boatman out of 
action, she has lost sight of the devastatingly simple truth that Man's 
sophisticated and hazardous art of navigation? comes considerably less 
easy to him than the human biped’s natural method of locomotion. A 
lake that has been closed to navigation by being either drained or frozen 
can be traversed by a land-lubber dry-shod. In short, the nymph will 
have reacted to the human intruder in a way that will have defeated her 
intentions by serving his purposes. So far from effectively arresting the 
invader's progress, her magic tour de force will have appreciably facili 
tat 


3. Evangelism 
Was this uniform self-defeat of Zealotism and Herodianism the last 
word that the oracles of History and Mythology had to speak when 
asked for light on the spiritual consequences of encounters? If it were 
indeed the last, then the outlook for Mankind would be forbidding, for 
then we might be driven to the conclusion that our present enterprise of 
Civilization was an impracticable attempt to climb an unscalable pitch ? 
"This great enterprise was initiated, as we may recollect,# by a new 
departure in which Human Nature's powers of imagination, intrepid, 
and versatility proved a match for the difficulties besetting the change 
of orientation which Mankind managed to achieve at that momentous 
stage in human history. A Primitive Man, who had long since been 
brought to a halt by an Epimethean direction of his faculty of mimesis 
1 See pp. a1, above, TTE 
3 Thin cile d the climber’ pitch as been propounded in 111 192-8; 
$ Seeibid, p. 192. 
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towards his stick-in-the-mud elders and ancestors, now reliberated his. 
Promethean élan" by redirecting this same socially indispensable faculty 
towards creative personalities who offered themselves to him as path- 
finding pioneers. How far, a latter-day inquirer was bound to ask him- 
self, was this new move going to carry these primitive culture-heroes" 
epigoni? And, when its momentum had been exhausted, would they be 
able to draw upon a hidden store of psychic energy by repeating the 
creative stroke with which Moses had once conjured the water out of 
the rock? If the answer to this last question were to be in the nega 
tive, it would be a bad look-out for a half-baked Man-in-Process~ 
Civilization; and this was why, for him, an archaistic Zealotism's and a 
futuristic Herodianism's common curse of ineffectiveness was, in itself, 
so disquieting an omen. 

"The omen was disquieting because the Zealot-Herodian reaction in 
particular, like the Archaist-Futurist reaction in general, was manifestly 
An unsuccessful attempt to re-perform the miraculous act by which a 
creative minority of Primitive Mankind had once succeeded in passing 
over from the Yin-state of an apparently hard-set stagnation into the 
Yang-movement of an astounding renewal of progress 
fully negotiated transition from Primitive Life to Civil 
tion of the forward-looking attitude had released a creative energy strong 
enough to overcome the backward-looking attitude’s inertia; but, in the 
Archaist-Futurist and Zealot-Herodian reactions of a Civilization in 
trouble, neither of the two formally antithetical component attitudes was 
proving to have any virtue in it. Was this the end of the story? 

Perbaps the true answer to this anxious question was that this might 
well be the end if the whole story was comprised in the history of 
Civilization, but not if Man's attempt at Civilization was no more than 
‘one chapter in the story of a perennial encounter between Man and God, 
In the myth of the Flood as recounted in the Book of Genesis, the sequel 
to a cataclyam in which Adam’s brood had been all but annihilated by 
their outraged Maker was God's proclamation of an ‘everlasting cove- 
nant between God and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the 
Earth’. The Creator's promise to Noah and his salvaged crew was that 
"the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh’ ;? the token 
of this covenant was the bow set and seen in the cloud; and indeed we 
have discovered, in the act of registering the equal failure of Archaism 
and Futurism, and, likewise, of Enormities and Revolutions, that, in 
either of those two apparently inescapable dilemmas, there is a third 
possibility which offers a hard-pressed Theseus a chance of escaping 
imminent destruction by boldly vaulting between the terrible horns 
on which a Minotaur has been seeking to impale his puny human 


ant 
When Life is challenged by the emergence of some new dynamic force 
or creative movement from within, the living individual or society is not. 
thereby condemned to make the futile choice between breaking down by 
perpetrating an enormity and breaking down by detonating a revolution; 
there also lies open a middle way of salvation in which a mutual adjust- 
2 Brod. svi 1-7. 2 Gen, ix. 8-17. 
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ment between the old order and the new departure can arrive at a 
harmony on a higher level which is another name for growth.! And 
similarly, when Life is challenged by a breakdown that has become an 
accomplished fact, an individual or society that is striving to recapture 
from Fate the initiative in its fight for life is not condemned to make the 
no less futile choice between the two inherently impracticable escapades 
of attempting to jump clear of the Present up the Time-stream into a 
lost Past and attempting to jump clear down the Time-stream into an 
unattained Future;? for, here too, there lies open the middle way of a 
withdraval through a movement of Detachment followed by a return 
that reveals itself in a Transfiguration. In the prosaic language of a 
nascent post-Modern Western science of Psychology, 

"In every conflict a dynamic opposition occurs, and in this opposition 
some elements transcend from one side to the other and vice versa. 
"Through this reciprocal action . . . a new condition is reached which was 
not a predictable outcome of the conflict" 


Is this divine act of new creation performed likewise when the en- 
counter between Man and God achieves itself in a collision between two 
diverse human societies, and when the pair of equally barren psycho- 
logical reactions in the souls of the children of the assaulted society are 
the two that we have now learnt to know as Zealotism and Herodianism? 
As we stand on the marge of the Pool of Bethesda* and watch a savage 
Zealot seeking to save the sacred water from a dominant Gentiles 
polluting touch by freezing it, while a ruthless Herodian is seeki 
simultaneously to secure the same ritual satisfaction by draining the 
precious water away, our eyes turn towards the surrounding porches to 
Free pityinely upon that ‘great multitude of impotent folk of blind, 

lt withered’ —whom we see lying there ‘waiting for the moving of the 
wate: 


‘The Zealot’s and the Herodian's feelings remain stonily unmoved by 
this spectacle of their afflicted fellow human beings’ piteous plight and 
sore need for healing. These two rival self-appointed champions of 
Jewry are both so inhumanly intent on the waging of their cultural war 
"with Hellenism in accordance with their respective tactics that, in the 
service of an alleged military necessity, they neither of them feel any 
compunction as they deprive their own forefather Abraham's suffering 
children of their last ebbing hope of salvation. Will this unmerciful pair 
of pedants succeed, between them, in consummating their futile atrocity 
before the season arrives for the angel to go down into the pool and 
trouble the water with the miraculously effect, for the 
sufferer who then first steps in, of making him whole of whatsoever 
disease he has had? No answer to our question is to be expected from 
combatants in a cultural war who are totally preoccupied with the con- 
duct of their Lilliputian hostilities; but, above the un-Homeric hubbub 


1 See IV. iv, 133 2 See V. v. 383-90. 


" 
2 Bee ibid., pp. 390-7. 
$ Baynes, HG! Mythology of the Soul (London 1940, Billie, Tindall & Cox; 
1049) Mee) p. sno Compare the present Study, I soot. 
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of a Judaeo-Hellenic Battle of Frogs and Mice, let us hear also what 
Saint Paul saith; 

"Is He the God of the Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, 
of the Gentiles also;* for there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon Him. 
For by one spirit are we all baptised into one body, whether we be Jews 
‘or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free.* There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
‘there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus\—where there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free} 
but Christ is all and in all. 

‘The blessing vouchsafed to Saint Paul and his fellow evangelists is: 


‘He that shall lose his life for My sake and the Gospel's, the same shall 
save it’? 
In Paul, Judaism did lose its life in so far as, for some two hundred years 
and more before Pau’ day, Judaism had been living for the ideal of 
its own ancestral Syriac way of life against penetration by the 
masterfully intrusive alien culture of Hellenism. Paul was born and 
brought up in a Gentile Tarsus as a Pharisee—a cultural ‘isolationist’*— 
and at the same time and place he received a Greek education and found. 
himself a Roman citizen. The Zealot and the Herodian path thus both 
lay open in front of him, and as a young man he opted for Zealotism, 


1 In the Tarsian evangelis heavenly Christian strains we can catch echoes of the 
lovely pagan music of a Mantuan poet who, i 
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But, when he was plucked out of this perverse initial Zealot course by his 
vision on the road from Jerusalem to Damascus, Paul did not then per- 
force become an Herodian. He did not then find himself confined to 
a choice between one or other of these two barrenly defensive and 
uncreative lines of action; there was revealed to him a creative way 
which transcended them both. 

Paul traversed the Roman Empire preaching neither Judaism versus 
Hellenism nor Hellenism versus Judaism, but a new way of life—Christ- 
janity—which drew, without prejudice, upon the spiritual wealth of 
both those two contending cultures and offered itself, with an impartially 
benignant hospitality, to any member of either of those two societies— 
or of any other civilization within the oecumenical theatre of the Evan- 
grise spiritual operations, No cultural frontier could stand in this 

iospel's way; for the Christian Church was not just a new society of 
the same species as the civilizations whose encounters with one another 
we have been investigating in the present Part of this Study; it was a 
society of a different species, distinguished by a new revelation of the 
nature of God and of the character of Man's relation to Him. The crea- 
tively dramatic peripetcia, or ‘reversal of the situation’, which followed 
from the encounter between Jewry and Hellenism, was thus not achieved 
in any episode among the vicissitudes of alternating victory and defeat 
in these two civilizations’ long-drawn-out duel; it was manifested in the 
transcending of both these civilizations by a newly revealed higher reli- 
gion that had made its epiphany ‘above the battle’ which Judaism and 
Hellenism were fighting with one another. 

At the date at which these present words were being written, the 
Syriac and the Hellenic Civilization alike had long since passed out of 
existence, and even the Jewish relic of the Syriac Society was extant 
only in the shape of a social fossil; but the Christian Church, born of a 
creative response to the challenge which the encounter between those 
‘two now extinct civilizations had once presented to their children, was 
then still the outstanding spiritual force in the cecumenical mission-field 
of a Westernizing Latter-day World; and, in the light of the first nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity’ earthly pilgrimage, à twentieth century 
historian might venture to predict that Chrstianity’s transfiguring effect 
‘on the World up to date would be outshone by its continuing operation 
in the future, 

‘A Christian-bred historian, however, would be a traitor to the genius 
of is ancestral faith if in allowing himself to think his serenely sanguine 
thought, he were also to allow the abominable and desolating idol of a 
corporately worshipped Self to resume possession of his in the 

cle rlous guise I chauvinian on behalf af one fie revelation of 
God's infinite light, merely because the Judaeo-Hellenic facet of a terres- 
trial lamp's dark glass? happened, as a fortuitous consequence of his 
time and place of birth, to be more familiar to him personally than 
Christianity's Indo-Hellenic counterpart. To guard against the sin of 
oth heart and head that a Christian would be committing most griev- 
ously against God's Divine Majesty, provoking most justly God's wrath 

1 1 Cor. sil. 1a. 
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and indignation’ against the sinner, if he should refuse to honour any 
manifestation whatsoever of the one and indivisible Divine Light, the 
Christian-bred student of God's dealings with Man will remind himself 
that a post-Alexandrine Hellenism, after forcing an entry into a Hittite, 
an Egyptiac, and a Babylonic, as well as a Syriac, World in the fourth 
century 2.c., had proceeded, in the second century B.C., to push its way 
into an Indic World likewise, and that, out of this Indo-Hellenic en- 
counter, a higher religion akin to Christianity had made its epiphany. 

"The Mahyina transfigured the self-regardingly Self-dispelling askésis 
of the Hinayanian arhat into the unselfishly Self-detaining evangelism 
of the Mahayanian bodhisattva.* A philosophy that had offered the 
spiritual athlete (on condition of his proving able to stay the arduous 
course) his salvation through the achievement of a complete detachment 
from both himself and his fellow living creatures, was transformed into 
a religion whose ideal figure was not the sage attaining Nirodna for him- 
self but the saviour of is fellows who, for deir sakes, had made the 
supreme personal sacrifice, not of suffering the pains of a voluntarily 
accepted death, but of enduring the pains of a voluntarily protracted 
existence, in order to guide the feet of others into the way of peace? at 
the price of postponing, in saecula saeculorum, this Buddha-Saint's own 
entry into his hard-won rest.* 

At the time of writing, half-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, Christianity and the Mahayana were the two great living 
witnesses" to the spiritual significance of the social phenomenon of en- 
counters between civilizations—a phenomenon that had been recurring 
with an ever greater frequency and at an ever higher potency since the 
species of societies called civilizations had made its first appearance 
some five or six thousand years ago. Humanly speaking, it was a creative 

to the challenge of one of these encounters that had brought 
to birth Christianity and the Mahayana and Islam and Hinduism. 

In an age in which the entire habitable and traversable face of the 
planet had been roped in by far-reaching Western hands to constitute 
thenceforth a single common arena, common exercise-ground, and, per- 
haps one day, common home for a united human family, it might be 

redicted that, in the next chapter of a henceforth oecumenical human 
istory, the four higher religions sprung from the ruins of civilizations 
of the second generation were destined to have an intimate spiritual 
encounter with one another; and, whatever the outcome of this great 
imminent spiritual event might prove to be, it was evidently likely to 
inaugurate a new era in human life in This World. 
ie goal of Man's spiritual endeavours in an unborn age beyond the 
historian's horizon might be divined by an understanding heart from 
a reading? of the words that the Tarsian Jewish apostle of Christianity 
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in Gentilium is d to have uttered in an impromptu 
Sdent to an Athenian audience on the Arcopagus. 


"God that made the World and all things therein . . . hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the Earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation, 
that they should sec the Lord, if haply they might fel after Him and find 
Him-—though He be not far from every one of us; for in Him we li 
move Gaol in oe tele, IIIS 
“For we are also his offspring”.” 


2 Acts xvii. 22-31, 
2 Aratur's Phaenosena, 1. s, echoed in Cleanthes! Hymn to Zeus, L 4 (see V. vie tt, 
a a) AJT. 


VIII. C, ANNEX 


THE TEMPORARY HALT OF THE 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION’S FRONTIER 
IN NORTH AMERICA AT THE EDGE OF 

THE GREAT PLAINS 


‘Tue occupation of North America by a Western Civilization which had 
originated on the other side of the Atlantic had been one of the greatest 
feats of expansion known to History down to the time of writing. This 
gigantic enterprise had been carried out within a period of Iess than four 
iundred years, reckoning from A.D. 1519, the year in which Cortés and 
his companions had made, in Mexico, the first permanent lodgement 
of West European invaders on Continental North American ground, 
to A.D. 1890, the year in which the internal frontier of agricultural 
settlement within the expanded political boundaries of the United States 
had been wiped out by the completion of the effective occupation and 
settlement of the whole national territory. Within those 371 years the 
whole of North America had in fact been occupied up to its natural 
frontiers—the Pacific coast and the southern edge of the Esquimaux’ 
preserve in the Arctic Zone'—by conquerors and colonists who had 
landed at divers points on the Atlantic coast from A.D. 1519 onwards, 
"The magnitude of this achievement of the pioneers of the Western 
Civilization in North America may be measured by comparing it with 
the same civilizstion’s previous expansion in the Old World. Starting 
from its original patrimony—those derelict western provinces of the 
Roman Empire in which the North European and Eurasian barbarian 
invaders had been converted to Latin Christianity without being sub- 
sequently conquered either by the Arab Caliphate or by the East Roman 
Empire—the Western Civilization, during its Dark Ages and Middle 
Ages, had taken more than six hundred years, reckoning from the open- 
ing of Charlemagne’s counter-offensive the i 
A.D. 772 to the conversion of the pagan Lithu: 
ity in A.D. 1386, to occupy the northern zone of Western Europe from 
the northern fringes of the Rhine Basin and the Upper Danube Basin up 
to the southern fringe of the Arctic Zone. Before that, the Hellenic 
Civilization's occupation of Western Europe, from the Appennines up 
to a natural fronte: provided by the shore of the Attic and an 
artificial limes drawn along the Rhine-Danube river line,? had taken a 
quarter of a millennium, reckoning from the beginning of the Roman 
advance into the Po Basin after the close of the First Romano-Punic 
War in 241 3.c. down to Augustus's decision, after the Roman milit 
disasters of A.D. 6-9 at the hands of the Pannonians and the Cherusci, 
to abandon his attempt to cary the frontier forward to the line of the 
Elbe. In this post-Alexandrine Hellenic and in the subsequent Medieval 
‘Western expansion of a civilization into European territory previously 
1 See IE i. 4-7. 
3 Bec "The Kine- Danube Frontier of the Roman Empire 
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‘occupied by barbarians or by primitive peoples, the area occupied had in 
either case been trifling by comparison with the area in North America 
within the natural frontiers indicated above, that was occupied by the 
Western Civilization between A.D. 1519 and AD. 1899. 

Moreover, the major part of this Western achievement in North 
America that was consummated in A.D. 1899 had been accomplished 
within the last 127 years out of the total span of 37x by the people of 
the United States within the middle transcontinental zone of North 
America over which the United States” political domain had expanded. 
‘The eventual area of the Continental United States west of the Appa- 
lachian and Alleghany Mountains had been occupied and settled since 
the end of the Seven Years War (gerebatur A.D. 1756-63). 

‘The American people's spectacular contribution to the total result 
was, of course, matched, and was also, no doubt, at least partly ac- 
counted for, by the unusual advantages which the United States had 
enjoyed during this expansive period. She had, in fact, succeeded in 
having the best of both worlds for a hundred years and more. She had 
‘managed to remain economically ‘in’ the Old World after having ex- 
tricated herself from being politically ‘of’ it. 

Between AD. 1763 and a.D. 1820 the whole of North America had 
been liberated from European political entanglements as a result of the 
elimination of French rule from Canada and the Mississippi Basin in the 
Seven Years War (gerebatur A.D. 1756-63), the elimination of British 
rule from the Thirteen Colonies and Florida in the Revolutionary War 

ercbatu 1775-83), the Lousiana Purchase completed in àD. x80, 

acquisition of Florida from Spain by the United States in A.D. 1819, 
the liquidation of Spanish rule in Mexico in a.D. 1820, and, above all, 
Great Britain's policy of drawing a cordon of sea-power round the Con- 
tinental European bases of the other Great Powers of the day. If the 
British Navy had not made it impracticable for Napoleon to take 
delivery of Louisiana after he had extorted from the Spanish Govern- 
ment a retrocession of the title deeds, President Jefferson would not have 
found the purchase so easy to negotiate. This British benefaction to the 
United States had been incidental and undesigned; but, after the close 
of the Anglo-American War of a.D. 1812-14 and the final overthrow of 
Napoleon at Waterloo, it had become a standing rule of British policy 
that Great Britain should keep clear of Continental European entangle- 
‘ments inside her naval cordon and should at the same time keep on good 
terms, outside it, with the United States, which, in the nineteenth 
century, was the only naval Power in the World that could have threat- 
ened Great Britain's strategic position from the rear; and in these 
Circumstances the maintenance of Canada's political association with the 
United Kingdom had not, during the century ending in AD. 1914, 
threatened to entangle North America in European conflicts, 

‘Meanwhile, during the same century ending in A.D. 1914, a United 
States who had thus escaped from European political entanglements 
had been able still to draw on European economic resources—both on 
European population in the shape of immigrants and on European 
capital in the shape of loans transferred through the importation of 
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European manufactures—to assist her in pushing forward her western 
frontier of effective occupation and ent from the line of the 
Appalachians and the Alleghanies, along which it had run in A.D. 1763, 
right across North America to the Pacific Coast within little more than 
125 years. During the same period the effectiveness of Western eco- 
nomic resources—whether imported from Europe or produced in North 
America itself—had been vastly enhanced by the Industrial Revolution 
in Technology, which had given Western Man an unprecedented com- 
mand over the rest of terrestrial creation, human and non-human alike, 

In these nineteenth-century circumstances the conquest of North 
‘America by the people of the United States, impressive though it had 
been, could not be regarded as an inexplicable miracle. The remarkable 
feature in the story was not that the American people should have won 
the West, but that their puissant westward advance should have been 
checked, even temporarily, by any section of the pre-Columbian popula- 
tion of North America whose habitat had lain athwart the pioneers’ 
path. The distinction of having made this exceptional and remarkable 
stand belonged to the Plains Indians, 

“The Plains Indians constituted for a much longer time than we realise 
the most effectual barrier ever set up by a native American popula- 
tion against European invaders in a temperate zone. For two and a half 
centuries they maintained themselves with great fortitude against the 
Spanish, En; French, Mexican, Texan, and American invaders, with- 
standing missionaries, whisky, disease, gunpowder, and lead.” 

Tt was not, perhaps, so surprising that the Plains Indians should have 
maintained themselves from A, 1535 to A.D. 1848 against the Spaniards 
and their Mexican successors; for, apart from the notable invention of 
firearms, the equipment of Early Modern Western Man—particularly in 
‘means of transportation, which were of vital importance on the Great 
Plains—was not more efficient than the equipment of the Romans had 
been; and the epigoni of the Spanish conquerors of Mexico were more 
backward in their technology than most of their contemporaries in other 
parts of an expanded Western World.? It was more noteworthy that for 
‘more than fifty years—from about a.D. 1821 till the eighteen-seventies— 
the eastern edge of the Great Plains should have set a limit to the west- 
ward advance of the agricultural frontier of the United States. 

Between A.D. 1763, when French rule had been eliminated from the 
Mississippi Basin, and A.D, 1821, when Missouri had been admitted to 
statehood in the United States, the westward-flowing tide of American 
agricultural settlement, when once it had gathered sufficient head to 
force its way over the barrier of the Appalachian Mountains, had found 
no halting place at the line of the River Mississippi, which had been the 

tern political frontier of the United States for the first twenty years 
(A.D. 1783-1803) after the end of the Revolutionary War. The Missis- 
sippi, like the Prine and the Danube, bad indeed been designed by 
fature to serve human purposes not as a limes but as an artery of inland 
Webb, W. The Groot Pietus (New ck 1991, Glan, p. 48, Tho ations inss 


this Book have been made with the permission tod the 
2 See the example noticed in ITI. ili. 136, n. 1. " 
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water communications, and the advancing host of farmers had 
taken the passage of the great river in its stride. Missouri had been 
settled between A.D. 1815 and A.D. 1819, and the town of Independence, 
near the north-western corner of the new state, had been founded in 
A.D. 1827.? At the western boundary of Missouri, however, the pioneers 
of an agricultural civilization had reached a limit that, in contrast to the 
‘Western Waters which had floated them on their way by providing them 
with a ready-made means of transportation, proved ta be a really for- 
midable obstacle to their farther westward progress. They had reached 
the end of the timbered country and the beginning of a trecless steppe}? 
and at this line their advance was checked, 

During the half-century following the year A.D. 1821, in which Mis- 
souri was admitted to statehood, the American farmers and planters 
completed their occupation of the timbered country in the Mississippi 
Basin by bringing under cultivation Arkansas, Eastern Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, and Eastern Minnesota; and within the same period they also 
brought under cultivation the Great Eastern Bay of the treeless prairie, 

ich penetrated the timbered country in a salient extending eastwards 
across Iowa and over the greater part of Illinois.* During the second 
half of the period they began to nibble at the fringe of the Great Plains 
themselves in Kansas; but the American pioneers on the Great Plains 
were not the farmers; they were the cattlemen who made their first drive 
northward from the south-western corner of Texas to the Missourian 
section of the borderline between woodland and prairie in A.D. 1866;5 it 
was not till the eighteen-seventies that the American farmers began to 
conquer the Great Plains for the plough on the grand scale; the resis- 
tance of the Plains Indians was not completely overcome till a.D. 1876; 
and in that year Chief Sitting Bull's war-band of Sioux, hardly more 
than four months before their surrender on the 31st October, inflicted 
on the United States Army the most severe reverse that it ever suffered 
at Indian hands when, on the 25th June, they wiped out Custer’s attack- 
ing force of 265 men 

What isthe explanation of these exceptional powers of resistance— 
displayed by the Great Plainsand their pre-Colunibian human occupants 
—to which the history of the United States as well as Mexico 
witness? The prime cause is to be found in the physical intractability 
of the terrain itself to cultivation by a sedentary society not yet equipped 
with the appropriate tools that were eventually to be forged by a Late 
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Modern Western Industrial Revolution; and a secondary cause is to be 
found in the mistakes committed by the pioneers of the Western Civiliza- 
tion in dealing with the Plains Indians after these pioneers had made 
their first contacts with them, West European Man in North America 
duly repeated the classical mistake, examined in the Part of this Study 
to which the present Annex attaches, which, on other frontiers between 
a civilization and barbarians, had eventually given the barbarians the 
victory; and itis not inconceivable that History might have followed the 
same course in North America as in the Old World if the southern edge 
of the Great Plains, where these impinged on Mexico, bad not been 
forcibly taken over from Mexico by the United States in A.D. 1846-48" 
and if thereafter the conquest of the Great Plains for agriculture had not 
been made possible for the American farmer by the invention and mass- 
production of new-fangled tools for dealing with unprecedented agri- 
cultural problems. 

In a pre-industrial age of Western history the settlement and cultiva- 
tion of the Great Plains by Spanish encomienderos with their Mexican 
frons or by planters from the South Eastern United States with their 

egro slaves or by farmers from the North-Eastern United States with 
their own hands was precluded by the absence of timber and the dearth 
of water near the surhce. The Spanish explorers who reconnoitred the 
Great Plains from both the south-west and the south-east in A.D. 1535- 
41, and at least two American explorers who reconnoitred them in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, were unanimous in declaring 
that this country was an irreclaimable desert. Hugh M. Brackenridge, 
in his Journal of a Voyage up the River Missouri, published in A.D. 1816, 
wrote that, from a point six hundred miles above the debouchure of the 
Missouri into the Mississippi, the country 
"becomes more dreary and desert till it reaches the Rocky Mountains, and 
can never have any other inhabitants than the few that may exist at certain 
stations along the river. . . . It combines within its frightful and extensive 
territory the Steppes of Tartary and the moving sands of the African 
deserts.”* 

‘Thereafter Major Stephen H. Long, in his report on an expedition 
into the Plains that he had made in A.D. 1820, committed himself to the 
statement that, 

‘In regard to this extensive section of country, I do not hesitate in 
giving the opinion that it is almost wholly unfit for cultivation, and of 
course uninhabitable by a people depending on agriculture for their 
‘subsistence.’? 

A twentieth-century American historian comments that "Major Long 
not only failed to unlock the secrets of the Far West; he set up a psycho- 


that Russia did for Persia when she conquered and annexed “Transcaspia and Trans- 
‘oxania between AD. 1863 and Av, 1886, While Russia thereby relieved Persia from raida 
Vy Esse and Usbege the United States relieved Mic fom rads by Comanches 
* Quoted by Paxson in ep. cit, p. 216, 
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logical barrier that kept others from disproving his falsehoods’.* "The 
tradition of the Great American Desert was at ts height ín the decade 
between 1850 and 1860, ‘Until after the Civil War the impression 
persisted that the farming frontier could never invade that inhospitable 

fon? Yet, as a later passage in Bilingon's book testifies, Bracken- 
ridges and Long's appreciation of the Creat Plains was not incorrect 
in the technological circumstances of the time at which it was made, It 
was falsified only when the technique of the Industrial Revolution was 
brought to the baffled farmers’ assistance. 

‘The Plains were opened to pioneers during the eighteen-seventies not 
by adventurous trailblazers but by inventors toiling over drafting boards, 
labourers sweating over whirring machines, and production managers 
struggling with the complexities of assembly-lines; for those were the 
men who applied the techniques of the Industrial Revolution to the unique 
problems of America's last frontier. Their success made expansion 
possible.”* 

‘The inventions that eventually conquered the Great Plains for the 
plough were the railroad, barbed wire for fencing in a treeless land- 
Scape, machinery for drilling deep wells instead of digging shallow 
wells, windmills for raising water from these deep wells automaticaly in- 
stead of by human muscle-power, and ingenious and complicated new 
agricultural implements. 

‘The Industrial Revolution freed American farmers from Time- 
shackles which had bound them since land was first tilled.”* 


And the tale of this technological triumph is recapitulated in a compari- 
son between two sets of figures. 
407,000,000 acres were occupied and 189,000,000 improved between A.D. 
1607 and A.D. 1870; 430,000,000 acres peopled and 225,000,000 placed 
under cultivation between A.D. 1870 and A.D. 1900.'7 

Meanwhile, between A.D. 1519 and the eighteen-sixties, the pioneers 
of the Western Civilization in North America who had reached the edge 
of the Great Plains had made, as has been noted al: ', à classical 
mistake which, in the Old World, had repeatedly enabled barbarians to 
turn the tables on their assailants; and the same mistake had been com- 
mitted by the Spanish Government in Mexico and by the United States 
Government in turn, This mistake had been to allow themselves, when 
‘once they had given provocation to neighbouring primitive societies by 
starting an aggressive advance into their country, to be deterred, upon 
reaching the edge of an apparently forbidding tract of terrain! from 
proceeding with their occupation, in the cal obs 
until their advance had brought them to a natural frontier with no 
potential transfrontier barbarians beyond it. In the Old World such 
rashly unsustained and inconclusive advances into the domains of the 
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primitive societies had been apt to cost a half-heartedly aggressive 
civilization dear. The more catastrophic of the two alternative possible 
consequences had been the prompt precipitation of an avalanche of 
barbarian counter-invasion;" the less immediately disastrous alternative 
had been the establishment of an artificial limes along the outer edge of 
the intractable terrain; but in the long run this alternative had been no 
less fatal than the other, since the fundamental ‘law’ of the limes had 
roved to be that the passage of Time tells in the barbarians’ favour. 
is ‘law’ duly asserted itself in North America when Spain and the 
"United States made successive attempts to establish a permanent artificial 

lines along the edge of the Great Plains. tee 
‘The policy of drawing a would-be permanent artificial limes at the 
ass woe k by the Spaniards after a series 
lexico and Florida into the 


tribes on the Plains and the northernmost outposts of a pre-Columbian 
sedentary agricultural society.* In A.D. 1593, little more than half a cen- 
tury after the Spaniard’ first encounters with the Plaine Indians, they 
suffered their first serious reverse at their hands.5 The policy of. 
penetration and conversion through the activities of Roman Catholic 

ristian missionaries, feebly supported by military force, which proved 
successful in dealing both with the sedentary agricultural pueblos in 
New Mexicof and with the primitive food-gathering tribes in California, 
was of no avail with the Plains Indians. A mission planted on the San 
Saba River, in the Apache country, in A.D. 1757 was wiped out by the 
Apaches in A.D, 1758.7 

"The Spanish au " reaction to this disaster was to adopt, in A.D. 
1772, a recommendation, made by the Marquess de Rubí after an 
official inspection of the frontier zone in A.D. 1766-7, that, in order to 
set limits to the raids of the Plains Indians into New Spain, a limes, in. 
the form of a chain of fifteen forts, should be drawn from coast to coast. 
along a line which—everywhere except in its easternmost sector, where 
it was drawn through San Antonio, Texas, to Bahia del Espiritu Santo 
on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico—ran to the south-west of the Rio 
Grande, well within the future frontier between Mexico and the United 
States that was to be established by the peace settlement of A.D. 1848 
and the Gadsden Purchase of A.D. 1853. When this Augustan policy 
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likewise proved a failure, the Spanish authorities in A.D. 1777-8 planned, 
but never carried out, an assault upon the Apaches, with the assist- 
ance of the Comanches, on the lines of Marcus Aurelius's attempt— 
abandoned after his death by Commodus—to subjugate, and incorporate 
into the Roman Empire, the domains of the Quadi and Marcomanni 
beyond the Augustan limes along the middle course of the Danube.* 

"One would judge that, with experience, the task of conquest and 
occupation would grow lighter; but, on the contrary, it became heavier, 
and eventually impossible. . . .* 

‘As late as A.D. 1842, George W. Kendall, a member of the Santa Fé 
expedition, records that, as far south as Durango, the miserable in- 
habitants remained within their walled towns out of fear of the raiding 
Apaches. At the end of the Spanish régime the Plains Indians were more 
powerful, far richer, and in control of more territory than they were at 
the beginning of it. The problem of subduing them had to be solved by 
another race.” 

Indeed, in the light of the usual denouement in the histories of anti- 
barbarian limites, it does not seem fanciful to imagine that, if the United 
States had not forcibly taken the problem out of Mexican hands in A.D. 
1846-8, the year A.D. 1952 might have seen Mexico being ruled by the 
descendants of Apache and Comanche barbarian conguistadores, since 
it is hard to discern any indigenous social force within Mexico itself 
which would have been powerful enough to keep these now formidable 
transfrontier barbarians at bay after the fall, in A.D, 1820, of a Spanish 
Viceroyalty of New Spain that had provided the Mexic World with its 
universal state, 

How was it that, in the course of the three centuries of Spanish rule 
over the Mexic World, the Plains Indians had become a serious danger 
to the sedentary society whose domain adjoined the southern edge of 
theirs, instead of remaining the mere nuisance to the north-westernmost 
Mexic agricultural pueblos that they had been before the Spaniards’ 
advent? The answer to this question is that these barbarians in this one 
section of North America had rendered themselves formidable by the 
means by which so many of their counterparts in the Old World had 
made their fortunes, They had adopted one of the weapons introduced 
by their assailants and had adapted this weapon to their own terrain 
with a local efficiency which the wardens of the intrusive civilization's 
limes had proved unable to emulate. The Spanish authorities’ task on 
the frontier of the Mexic World over against the Great Plains had become 
‘eventually impossible owing to the fact that the Indians learned to use 
horses’; and, in the chapter of the present Study to which this Annex 
attaches, we have observed? that this was a repetition, in North America, 
of the Arab barbarian Nomads’ adoption of the same animate weapon, 
on the eve of the Primitive Muslim Arab conquests, from the civiliza- 
tions occupying the adjoining ‘Fertile Crescent’; of the Berber bar- 
barian Nomads” previous adoption of the camel from Arabia via Egypt; 
and of the Arya barbarian Nomads’ earlier adoption of the chariot from 
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the Sumeric World on the eve of their descent upon the Indus Basin 
and South-West Asia in the eighteenth or seventeenth century B.C. 

In order to appreciate the revolutionary increase in the Plains Indians" 
ower which was the consequence of their acquisition of the horse from 
Spanish trespassers on the southern fringe of their domain, it must be 
borne in mind that the Great Plains were a North American equivalent 
of the Great Eurasian Steppe. The North American prairie extended 
north-north-westwards, in the same general direction as the Rocky 
Mountains which bounded it on the west, from the north coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, between the east bank of the Lower Rio Grande and 
the western limit of the timbered eastern half of Texas, right into the 
southern sections of what were eventually to be the two Canadian 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan; and this huge expanse of open 
grass-land shared with the Eurasian and Afrasian steppes the property 
of having a higher social ‘conductivity’ than any other physical medium 
of human intercourse except . Before the introduction of the 
horse, this conductivity of the prairie had made it possible for eleven 
Nomad hunting tribes! to make their living there, but at the same time 
the poverty of their pre-equine equipment had set narrow limits to their 
enpicittion of the prairie's latent resources for human purposes. 

'he Plains Indians might never have been able to make themselves. 
at home on the Plains at all if, in a pre-Columbian Age, the conductivity 
of the Plains had not propagated two implements all over the Plains 
When once the diffusion of these implements had carried them to the 
Plains’ north-western edge. One of these instruments was a domesti- 
cated animal: the sled-dog,* presumably borrowed originally from the 
Esquimaux, which had provided the Plains Indians with a means of 
transportation. The other implement was the composite bow? a potent 
‘weapon which had presumably come to the North American Plains from 
as far afield as the Great Eurasian Steppe, where it had been one of the 
characteristic weapons of the Eurasian Nomad herdsmen. The posses- 
sion of these two implements had enabled the eleven tribes to make a 
living on the Great. PER by Hanan the um herds of buffalo with 
which they shared this habitat; but, while the composite bow was an 
effective weapon for warfare as well as for hunting, the dog-sled, trans- 
ferred to a grass-surface from an ice-surface, was an inadequate means 
of transportation. In the horse, which spread over the Plains from the 
south-east as the sled-dog and the composite bow had spread over them 
from the north-west, the Plains Indians suddenly acquired a means of 
transportation that was ideal for their habitat, and, in the act, they as 
suddenly became for the first time fully masters of the prairie for the 
twin purposes of hunting the buffalo and making war on their fellow men. 


“The student of social origins and institutions would like to put his 
finger on the exact spot where the Spanish explorer’s horses (mares and 
stallions, for gelding was not then practised) broke their tethers and rushed 
away into the wild country. Perhaps the horses were stampeded by Indians 


1 See the maps in Webb, op. cit, pp. so and st. 
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or by herds of buffalo; but it is more than likely that some were set free 
because they became too poor or footsore or crippled to be of further use 
to their masters. It is not remarkable that horses escaped; but it is remark- 
able that they survived, multiplied, and spread over the region west of the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Not only did they spread as beasts of. 
burden for the Plains Indians, but they grew wild in vast herds, proving 
that they had found a natural home. It is generally accepted by anthropo- 
logists that these herds originated from the horses lost or abandoned by 
de Soto about A.D. 1541. Wh ‘they came from de Soto's horses or from 
those of Coronado or from other explorers is not material; we know that 
the Kiowa and Missouri Indians were mounted by A.D. 1682; [the Kiowa- 
Apache, by a.D. 1684;]' the Pawnee, by A.D. 1700; the Comanche by A.D. 
1714; the Plains Cree and Arikara by A.D. 1738; the Assiniboin, A 
Mandan, Snake, and Teton, by A.D. 1742; and the most northern tribe, 
the Sarsi, by A.D. 1784.*- 

"It was indeed a momentous event when a Plains Indian, half afraid 
and uncertain, threw his leg for the first time across the back of a Spanish 
horse and found himself borne along over the grassy plain with an ease 
and speed he had never dreamed possible of attaining. . . . From that time, 
slowly and by degrees, he worked out his technique. . . . His world was 
enlarged and beautified, and his courage, never lacking, expanded with 
his horizon and his power. God save his enemies!'? 

‘The Plains Indians’ Mexican enemies were saved by falling into the 
hands of the Americans instead of the Apaches. In the sweeping annexa- 
tions, made by the United States in A.D. 1848, of vast tracts of juridically 
Mexican territory in which Mexican sovereignty had been effective only 
at a few widely scattered points, the victorious Power was 
inadvertently taking over responsibility for an anti-barbarian frontier, 
along the southern edge of the Great Plains, which the Republic of 
Mexico's predecessor, the Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain, had in- 
herited, some three hundred years and more before that date, from the 
Asie bula of a Mec valvenal Ele whose wock the Reit had. 
completed, Meanwhile, on the eastern edge of the Great Plains, adjoin- 
ing the wooded eastern section of North America that had been effectively 
occupied by American planters and farmers, the United States had 
already committed itself to the very policy of establishing a permanent 
limes, over against the Plains Indians, which by this time had been dis- 
credited on the southern edge of the Plains by the failure of a corres- 
ponding Spanish experiment there;* and, while this American repetition. 
‘of a Spanish mistake was in train, Jefferson Davis capped de Soto's or 
Coronado's feat of presenting the Plains Indians with the horse that had 
once made the fortune of the Arabs by doing his best to endow them 
with the further gift of the camel, which had once made the fortune of 
the Berbers.* 
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‘Under the influence of the picture of the Plains as an inhospitable 
desert which had been given currency, in the course of the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century, in a series of reports by American 
explorers, culminating in Major Long’s report on his expedition in A.D. 
1820, a proposal had been made in A.D. 1823 by John C. Calhoun, at 
that time Secretary of War at Washington, for permanently segregating, 
within the political domain of the United States, an area that 
to he left open for settlement by American farmers from an area that 
yas henceforth to be reserved for occupation by the Indian peoples. 
‘The dividing line was to be drawn approximately at the ninety-fifth 
meridian, which coincided more or less with the borderline between the 
eastern woodlands and the western prairie. Indian peoples living east of 
this line—including ‘the five civilised nations’ in the South-! 
United States—were to be induced or compelled to move to the west of 
the line in consideration of their being guaranteed the permanent 
possession of new lands there, while the Plains Indians were to be in- 
duced to make room for these Indian newcomers from the East in con- 
sideration of their being guaranteed the permanent occupation of the 
rest of their bunting-grounds west of the line, The security of title with 
‘which the Indians of both provenances were thus to be invested was to 
be the first step towards reclaiming them for Civilization. 


“The great object to be accomplished,’ wrote President Monroe in 
recommending Calhoun's proposal to Congress on the 27th January, 
1825, ‘is the removal of these tribes to the territory desi con- 
veying to each tribe a good title to an adequate portion of land . .. by 
providing . . . a system of internal government . . . and, by the regular 
progress of improvement and civilisation, prevent . . . degeneracy. 

‘This proposal was duly carried out in the course of the next fifteen 
years, 

“The approval of Congress was given. A group of treaties made with the 
western Indians in A.D. 1825 gave a sort of pledge that was followed up 
by specific laws of 1828 and 1830, in which the policy of (Indian) colonisa- 
tion was described as an accepted thing. In A.D. 1832 Congress recognised 
its responsibility to the [Indian] emigrants and created a Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in the War Department, under a Commissioner whose duty was 
to care for the Indian wards. ‘Two years later, the great charter of the 
frontier Indians was enacted in the Indian Intercourse Act, which for- 
bade any White person, without licence from the Indian Commissioner, 
to set foot in the Indian Country. . . . Schools were promised, to teach the 
Indians letters and trades. In some cases blacksmiths and other artisans 
Were to be maintained by the United States. There was a serious attempt 
to carry out the suggestion that, once the tribes had been shifted to their 
final place of residence, they must be lifted to a higher scale of civiliza- 
tion by the Government of the United States. . .. By the end of A.D. 1840 
most of the tribes had been removed to the frontier, the Indian Country 
was solid, and the administrative details of the arrangement were com- 
plete. The American citizen, by his own enactment, no longer possessed 
‘a right to advance his settlements towards the West.? 
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The military implications of this would-be permanent political settle- 
ment were clearly recognized. A chain of forts had been built along the 
western border of the area already settled by American farmers as early 
as AD, 1816-27. 

“The Secretary of War in A.D. 1837 recommended “a chain of perma- 
nent fortresses a competent organisation of the militia of the 
frontier states” as the best means of maintaining the peace. « The 
commander of the army in the West, General E. P. Gaines, recommended 
in A.D. 1838 that the cordon of military posts along the Border be built of 
stone, to outlast the century at least. . . . [Actually,] while the Indian 
frontier lasted, the defence of the frontier settlements was entrusted 
to moving bodies of United States troops, to a regiment of mounted 
dragoons that were enlisted early in the 'thirties, and to the militia.'? 

This policy of freezing the western frontier of American agricultural 
settlement along the borderline between the woodlands and the prairie 
‘was maintained for more than thirty years. The first inroad upon it was 
made in A.D. 1851, when the Sioux and other Plains Indians were 
cajoled by the United States authorities into consenting, in negotiations 
conducted that summer at Fort Laramie, to a limitation of their ranges 
within the area that had previously been guaranteed to them as their 
permanent domain; and ‘in the summer of A.D. 1854 the first land 
office in the Indian Country was opened across the Border from Missouri, 
to retail to settlers the tribal lands that had been dedicated to perpetual 
Indian use’ Yet, ‘as late as A.D. 1853, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs had ‘reported that there was no serious encroachment of 
‘squatters upon the lands of his wards west of Iowa and Missouri’; 
and the policy that had been inaugurated by the United States Secretary 
of War, J. C. Calhoun, in a.D, 1823 was still being pursued by one of his 
‘successors, Jefferson Davis, in A.D. 1853~7. 

‘The first premiss on which Davis founded his policy for the frontier 
was the assumption, traditional in the United States since the eighteen- 
twenties, that the Great Plains were irreclaimable. He referred to them 
as ‘that unpopulated desert ... which, I believe, is, the most of it, to be 
unpopulated for ever'.? From this first premiss it followed that there 
could be no question of abandoning President Monroe's policy of main 
taining a permanent military frontier between the American planters 
and farmers’ country in the woodlands to the east of the hundredth 
meridian and the Indian hunting-tribes’ country on the prairie to the 
‘west of the same line. The technical military innovations which Davis 
advocated were all concerned merely with the location of the limes and 
the disposition, type, and equipment of the troops by whom it was to be 
held. He p: to replace the existing chain of numerous small and 
scattered American military posts, thrown out into the fringe of a prairie 
on which the frontier of American agricultural settlement had not 
caught up with them, by a small number of strong garrisons that were 
to be located much farther to the rear, within the iready setled and 

1 See ibid., pp. 3-14. 
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cultivated area, The forward zone, from which the existing posts were 
to be withdrawn, was to be dominated intermittently by sending out 
strong patrolling expeditions into it during the season when there would 
be gras there to provide fodder for cavalry horses and baggage animals, 
in recording Davis’ proposals, Webb points out! ‘that Davis was 
advocating a policy very similar to that proposed by Rubí in his report 
advocating a reorganisation of the Spanish policy on the southern 
border of the Great Plains’. A student of the frontier policy of the Roman 
Empire will discern in Davis’ proposal the familiar transition from 
an Augustan policy of holding a single continuous brittle forward line 
to a Diocletianie policy of defence in depth through a war of move- 
ment, with provision for more adequate reserves than the Augustan 
system had allowed The inference i that, by a date at which the 
Inited States’ limes along the eastern edge of the Great Plains had 
been in existence for some thirty years, the defence, here too, was 
beginning to be subjected to a strain through the operation of the "law" 
that, on a stationary military frontier between a civilization and bar- 
barians, Time tells in the barbarians’ favour; and the increases in both 
the cost and the difficulty of maintaining the American limes were, i 
fact, the grounds explicitly put forward by Davis himself for the techni- 
cal changes that he was suggesting. He had found that the existing 'garri 
sons were small and weak, and the soldiers poorly paid and dispirited’ 3 
‘The inability of troops dispersed among numerous small forward posts 
^to pursue and punish’ offending Indian war-bands, which had been 
committing depredations almost under their noses, had ‘tended to bring 
into disrepute the power and energy of the United States’ + 
"The truth was that, by the eighteen-ffties, the Plains Indians had 
made themselves into fighting men whose efficiency was formidable not 
merely for a Republic of Mexico, but even for a Power of the contem- 
porary calibre of the United States; for, in mounting the Spaniazd's 
se, the Plains Indian had not left the Scythian's composite bow lying 
idle on the ground, He had converted himself not merely into an expert 
horseman but into an expert horse-archer in the Parthian style; and the 
horse-archer who had thus been reborn in the New World was more 
than a match for the dragoon from the West European extremity of the 
Old World whose weapon—a pair of horse-pistols—had given the most. 
recent demonstration of its inefficiency at Waterloo. When, in the 
eighteen-twenties, the American pioneers in Eastern Texas came within 
close enough range of the western plains to provoke Comanche raids 
upon them, 
‘in most respects the Indian had the best of it. In the first place the Texan 
carried at most three shots; the Comanche carried twoscore or more 
arrows. It took the Texan a minute to reload his weapon; the Indian could 
in that time ride three hundred yards and discharge twenty arrows. The 
‘Texan had to dismount in order to use his rifle effectively at all, and it was 
his most reliable weapon; the Indian remained mounted throughout the 
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An officer of the United States Army, in a book published as late as 
AD. 1866,! still found it necessary to explain to his readers that ‘the 
modern schools of military science are but illy suited to carrying on 
a warfare with the wild tribes of the Plains’ and that the horse-Indians' 
"tactics are such as to render the old system almost wholly impotent’, 

Tt is true that the Industrial Revolution, which was eventually to 
provide the American farmer with the appropriate tools fr bringing 
the prairie under the plough, fist came to the American soldier's rescue 
by providing him with an appropriate weapon for fighting the prairie 
Indian horse-archer. The six-shooter revolver invented by Samuel Colt 
of Boston was in use among the Texan Rangers before AD. 1840.7 

"The six-shooter . . . stands as the first mechanical adaptation made by 
‘the American people when they emerged from the timber and met a set 
of new needs in the open country of the Great Plains, It enabled the White 
Man to fight the Plains Indian on horseback.’ 


‘Yet the equipment of American cavalrymen with the revolver was not the 
end of the armaments race between the Plains Indian and the West 
European invaders of North America which had begun when the Indian 
had acquired the Spanish cavalryman’s horse; for the transfer of the 
military ascendancy from the Indian to the American horseman, which 
was the first effect of the advent of the revolver, was only temporary. 

"The revolver . . . multiplied every soldier by six and produced such 
an inspiring moral effect on the troops, and so entirely depressing an 
effect on the Indians, that the fights became simply chases—the soldiers 
attacking, with perfect surety of success, ten or twenty times their num- 
bers. [But] after some years the Indians began to obtain and use revolvers, 
and the fighting became more equal. It remained, however, for the breech- 
loading rifle and metallic cartridges to transform the Plains Indian from 
an insignificant, scarcely dangerous, adversary into as magnificent a sol- 
dier as the World can show. Already a perfect horseman, end accustomed 
all his life to the use of arms on horseback, all [that] he needed was an 
decorate weapon which could be easy and rapidly loaded while at full 
speed.’ 

‘This passage, recording the personal experience of an American 
officer who had himself seen active service on the Indian frontier in the 
last chapter of this frontier's history, brings out the point that, down to 
the eve of the date at which the Plains Indians were crushed and cor- 
ralled once for all by their American adversaries, their military efficien« 
and prowess continued to increase in a geometrical progression throug! 
their practice of the transfrontier barbarians’ master-art of borrowing 
the enemy civilization's weapons and then turning them to better account 
by adapting their use to the nature of a local terrain on which the bar- 
barian is at home while the pioneer of the intrusive civilization is out of 
his element there, The book from which this passage has been quoted 
was published in A.D. 1882, some six years after the campaigning season 
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of A.D. 1876, which had been signalized, in the annals of the warfare 
between the United States and the Sioux, both by the final débâcle of 
this barbarian war-band and by its previous infliction on the United 
States Army of the most grievous reverse ever suffered by United States 
troops at Indian hands! The explanation of Sitting Bull's swan-song 
victory over Custer is made clear by Colonel Dodge + 

"That he [the American soldier] can still contend with the Indian on 
anything like equal terms is his highest commendation; for the Indian 
is his superior in every soldierlike quality except subordination to 
discipline and indomitable courage.’ 

If this verdict on the comparative military qualities of the United 
States Army and the Plains Indians in the eighteen-seventies is as just 
an appreciation as it would have been, supposing that it had been pro- 
nounced, apropos of the Roman Army and the Goths, by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, it does indeed go far towards explaining how it came to 
pass that in A.D. 1876 the United States Army suffered, in miniature, a 
disaster as deadly as the Roman catastrophe at Adrianople in A.D. 378; 
but we have then still to find the explanation of the extreme difference 
between the respective sequels to two episodes of military history that 
appear to run parallel up to this point. The victory of the Goths at 
Adrianople on the gth August, 378, was the prelude to a sweeping bar- 
barian conquest of half the Roman Empire, whereas the victory of the 
Sioux on the Little Big Horn on the 25th June, 1876, was the prelude 
to a decisive collapse of the barbarian victors. The explanation of this 
diversity in the outcome is not to be found simply in an industrialized 
Western Society's fertility in spawning ever more lethal new-fangled 
mechanical weapons, considering that each new weapon of the kind was 
successively acquired, and turned to still better account on barbarian 
terrain, by the Western Civilization's Indian opponents on the North 
American Great Plains. The ultimate reason why the transfrontier bar- 
barian who had triumphed over the Roman Empire in the Old World 
and had worsted the Spanish Empire and its Mexican successor-state in 
North America was eventually overwhelmed in North America by the 
‘United States was not because of the superiority of the American people 
in mechanical equipment but because of their numbers and, perhaps 
even more, their enterprise. 

Before the last round in the warfare between the Americans and the 
Plains Indians was fought out to a decisive conclusion in the Americans’ 
favour in the course of the years A.D. 1861~76, the Plains Indians had 
been outmaneuvred in advance through being encircled by their 
American assailants, as the Eurasian Nomad herdsmen who were crushed 
by the Russians and the Manchus in the course of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries of the Christian Era had previously been encircled 
by these two sedentary Powers when the Russian and Manchu outposts 
had collided with one another in the seventeenth century in the 
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Basin And, like the seventeenth-century Russo-Manchu feat of en- 
circling the Eurasian Nomads, the nineteenth-century American feat of 
encircling the North American Plains Indians was achieved with no 
better weapons than de Soto's or Coronado's, and with no better means 
of transportation than Alexander's, Caesar's, or Napoleon's, 

Like the contemporary South African pioneers who were trekking 
northward across the Orange River into the heart of Africa, the American 
pioneers who traversed the Great Plains of North America in the course 
of the years a.D. 1821-49 were armed only with non-repeating fire-arms, 
and were equipped, at the best, with ‘covered wagons’ of the kind in 
which the Goths had made their transit from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
coast of the Eurasian Continent in the early centuries of the Christian 
Era, and the Philistines’ theirs from the Aegean coast of Anatolia to the 
eastern approaches to in the early years of the twelfth century 
B.C. Indeed, the nineteenth-century American pioneers reckoned it a 
triumph when they succeeded in finding a way for the passage of these 
immemorially old "houses on wheels’ which not only made the journey 
physically practicable for children, women, sick persons, and household 
goods, as well as for able-bodied men, but also made it possible to protect 
the caravans against attack by Indians behind the rampart of a wagon- 
lager? In some of the earliest of their treks across the Plains into the 
Far West, the American pioneers failed to mancuvre their wagons 
through the mountains and were compelled to finish the journey with 
pack-horses, In the summer of A.D. 1856 a party of five hundred men, 
women, and children actually made their way over the twelve hundred 
miles of trail from Iowa City to Salt Lake City pushing a hundred two- 
wheeled hand-carts!> 

"The trans-Plains pioneers were no doubt eventually assisted in arriv- 
ing at their jumping-off places at the western edge of the eastern 
timbered country by the gradual development of mechanical transporta 
tion, in the ape of river etemehipe and railroada, in their rear. Yet the 
first sod was not turned for the construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad till a.D. 1828,* seven years after the first wagon caravans had 
made their way across the Plains from Missouri to Santa Fé; the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad did not reach the Ohio River til ap. 1852; and 
"it was five years more before there was a continuation west of the 
Ohio to Cincinnati and St. Louis’.* Thus the trans-Plains West had 
already been won by the pioneers before railhead had reached their 
jumping-off places on the western border of the State of Missouri at 
the eastern edge of the prairie. Work on a transcontinental railroad was 
not started till a.D. 1863—when, significantly, the first start was made 
at the Far Western end, from west to east, and not from east to west at 
the westernmost railhead in the Mississippi Basin—and the through- 
track from coast to coast was not completed till May 1869, in the year 
following the campaigning season in which the United States Army had 
broken the back of the Plains Indians’ resistance. 
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What was it that moved the American people, without waiting for the 
weapons and tools that the Industrial Revolution was forging for them, 
thus to encircle the Plains Indians by breaking out of the United States. 
Government's artificial limes along the western verge of the timbered 
country and pushing across the prairie and over the mountains to a 
fatura] frontier at the Pacific coast? For half a century and more, run- 
ning from about a.D. 1820, the American people believed, as unquestion- 
ingly as the United States Government, that the Great Plains were 
permanently irreclaimable for agriculture. What prompted the people 
to reply to the challenge of this apparent barrier across their path by 
making a response that, unlike their Government's response, was posi- 
tive, not negative? While the Government was trying to establish a per- 
manent military frontier along the eastern edge of the Plains, pioncer 
American traders, farmers, and miners were pushing their adventurous 
way right across the Plains in the hope of findi on them, but 
beyond them—a fresh land of promise which would equal, and perhaps 

surpass, the timbered eastern section of the United States which by this 
time they had already colonized. 

‘This daring leap of the American pioneers across the prairie in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era is reminiscent of the leap across 
the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe that was made in the 
tenth century by missionaries from the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin who con- 
verted Great Bulgaria to Islam and by rival missionaries from Con- 
stantinople who converted Russia to Orthodox Christianity. 
But the driving force that gave an irresistible impetus to the American 
pioneers’ trek across two-thirds of the breadth of the great North 
American island from the western edge of the eastern timbered country 
all the way to the Pacific coast was not that concern for the salvation of 
souls which had previously carried the Jesuit missionaries to California 
from Mexico; it was the mounting pressure of an American population, 
east of the limes, that was now being reinforced by the rapidly increasing 
population of a nineteenth-century Western Europe. 

“The whole population of the United States rose from 9,638,453 in 

A.D. 1820 to 17,069,453 in A.D. 1840. Of this increase of almost seven and 
a half millions, more than four millions were to be found in the states and 
territories west of the Appalachian Mountains. The total western popula- 
tion was about 6,300,000, . . . and this total was nearly 200 per cent more 
than it had been in A.D. 1820, The whole United States increased about 
So per cent in twenty years. The eastern states, even with the help of 
their frontier elements, increased only some sixty per cent in the same 
period. 
‘The pressure of this head of population mounting up against the 
inner fae of the Unid States Goverameat’e mes was the ores that 
catapulted the pioneers—by sheer muscle-power without mechanical 
aids—right across the Plains to the western mountains, and, over these, 
to the Pacific, between the years A.D. 1821 and 1849. 

‘This abundance of man-power, working together with a contemporary 
release of the United States from political and military entanglements 
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overseas, perhaps suffices to explain the contrast between the Americans’ 
triumphant nineteenth-century response to the challenge of the Great 
Plains and the Spaniards’ previous dismal failure. Even afr the 
Spaniards had established themselves in Texas, on the opposite fringe 
of the Great Plains to New Mexico, in A.D, 1716-18, 

‘if a Spaniard wanted to go from San Antonio [in Texas] to Santa Fé 
[in New Mexico], he did not make a direct journey across the Great 
Plains: he took the Camino Real, went south to Durango, then turned 
west and north and skirted the mountains until he came to Santa Fé. He 
went hundreds of miles out of the direct way, thus avoiding the open 
Plains country.’? 

In the event, a trail across the Great Plains to Santa Fé in New Mexico 
from the timbered eastern section of North America was opened up, 
not from Texas, but from Missouri. 

"The news that Mexico had thrown off Spanish sovereignty in A.D. 
1820 was promptly followed up by the arrival at Santa Fe, in A D. 1821, 
of no fewer than three rival American caravans, racing one another to be 
the first in the New Mexican market;? and the arrival of a single great 
organized American caravan from Independence, Missouri, was an 
annual event at Santa Fé during the years A.D. 1830-4.* The American 
‘occupation of Oregon, which had been begun by seamen sailing round 
Cape Horn, was confirmed by a north-westward overland trek across the 
Great Plains which was first achieved in A.D. 18325 and which was con- 
summated in A.D. 1843, when for the first time wagons went all the way.* 
‘The first overland trek from Kansas to California was made in A.D. 1841,7 
and in A.D. 1844 wagons went all the way on this trail likewise.* The 
Mormons made their trek from Iowa to Utah, right across the middle 
zone of the Plains, in A.D. 1847, and in a.D. 1849 the ‘Gold Rush’ to 
California was made overland across the Plains, as well as by the more 
circuitous maritime route round Cape Horn. The first coach travelled 
from Tipton, Missouri, to San Francisco on the 15th September-roth 
October, 8585 

"These divers transits of the Great Plains from the Eastern United 
States to the Rocky Mountains, and beyond these to the Pacific Coast, 
between A.D. 1821 and A.D. 1859," all occurred during a period when, as 
we have observed, it was the United States Government's official policy 
to maintain, more Hispanico, a permanent limes along the borderline, east 
of Meridian 98°, between the woodland and the prairie; and there was an 
inconsistency between policy and practice that was fraught with eventual 
trouble; for these widely ramifying and rapidly multiplying American 
trespasses on the hunting grounds of the Plains Indians were provoca, 
tive, and ‘the discovery of gold in the Pike’s Peak country touched off 
the inevitable conflict, A hundred thousand miners ‘the Plains in 
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1850, elbowed their way into Cheyenne and Arapaho lands, and drove the 
Indians from their homes. Resentment bred of those outrages was 
infectious';! and the sequel was the series of wars between the Plains 
Indians and the United States Army which went on from 

A.D. 1876. These wars ended, as we have seen, in the Indi 
defeated on the battlefield and being corralled in reservati 
words, they ended in the abandonment, after a forty years’ trial, of the 
policy of maintaining a limes at the eastern edge of the Great Plains. But 
the denouement which thus liquidated the United States’ limes along 
the eastern edge of the prairie was, of course, the opposite of the 
classical denouement along artificial limites between civilizations and 
barbarians. The catastrophe that eventually turned the limes here into 
a superfluous anachronism was not the collapse of the Power that had 
established it; it was the crushing of the transfrontier barbarians against 
whom it had been designed as a defence for the society that had been 
domiciled on the inner side of it. 

‘The United States’ Army's victory over the Plains Indians in the 
warfare of A.D. 1861-76 was conclusive because, by this time, the Army's 
military striking power was being reinforced by the impetus of an ex- 
pending popolation, that was now pressing in upon the Great Plains from 
the Far West as well as from the East. The military decision was clinched 
on the economic plane by the extermination, between A.D. 1867 and 
A.D. 1883, of the game on which the Plains Indians had lived as parasites. 
‘The discovery in A.D. 1871 of a profitable commercial use for buffalo 
hides led to an annual slaughter, at the rate of three million victims a 
year, over the year 1872-4; the Great Southern Herd was extinct by 
AD. 1878, the Great Northern Herd by A.D. 1883; and by A.D. 1903 no 
‘more than thirty-four living specimens were to be found of a species 
which had probably been represented on the Plains by about thirteen 
million head before the advent of the rifle* This destruction of the non- 
human, as well as the human, fauna that had tenanted the Great Plains 
hitherto left the American people in command of the solitude that they 
had made; but the eviction of the previous pre-Columbian tenants had 
not settled the question how the new occupants of Transatlantic proven- 
ance would utilize their tardily acquired prairie estate. 

‘The American farmer was not to bring the Great Plains under the 
plough till he had followed up the United States’ Army's conclusive 
victory over the Plains Indian Nomad hunting tribes by fighting, on the 
morrow of the overt Civil War of A.D. 1861-5, an undeclared civil war 
in which the opposing parties were neither the North versus the South 
nor the farmer versus the planter but the sedentary tiller of the ground 
versus the Nomad keeper of livestock.} After farmer Cain had rid him- 
self of hunter Nimrod,* he had still to settle accounts with herdsman 
Abel; and in North America, as in the Old World, the struggle for life 
between Cain and Abel was as savage as the stakes were high, Even 
before the Plains Indian and the buffalo had disappeared from the 
scene, the contest for possession of the Great Plains of North America 
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was already being fought out between an American farmer with the 
traditions of some six to ten thousand years of husbandry behind him 
and an American avatar of the Eurasian Nomad herdsman who, in A.D- 
1866, sprang fully armed from the dragon's-tooth seed which the Civil 
War of A.D. 1861-5 had sown in the pastures of the Nueces Valley at the 
southernmost extremity of the Great Plains on the Gulf Coast of 
Western Texas. 

"This economic and social conflict between an American Cain, branded 
with the mark of his Transatlantic 


farmer found himself relieved of his competitor the herdsman thanks to 
‘Abel’ follies and misfortunes rather than to Cain's own prowess. Even 
then, when the farmer's successive human rivals in the fight for posses- 
sion of the Great Plains of North America had all passed away, Cain's 
acquisition of the disputed territory was by no means assured; for the 
Indian hunter, Texan cowboy, Far Western herd had none of 
them been such formidable adversaries as Physical Nature was to show 
herself to be; and in a.D. 1952 it still remained to be seen whether the 
Great Plains would prove permanently amenable to Cain's high-handed 
attempt, with the aid of his offspring Tubal-Cain the artificer,* to 
annex these dry grasslands to Ceres’ empire. 

Whatever the ultimate destiny of Agriculture on the Great Plains 
might be, there was no indication in the sixth decade of the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era that Cain’s discomfited pastoral rival was 
likely to try conclusions with him here again. In the economic and social 
history of the United States the rise and fall of ‘the Cattle Kingdom’ 
had been no more than a brilliant flash in the trigger-pan;* yet, for 
a student of the geneses of civilizations, the amply recorded ‘history 
‘of an abortive pastoral civilization in North America which had 
come and gone between A.D. 1866 and AD. 1887 was an episode 
of surpassing interest in so far as it provided authentic materials 
for reconstructing, by analogy, the lost history of the genesis, round 
about the turn of the third and second millennia B.C., of a pastoral 
civilization on the Eurasian Steppe which had had a subsequent life- 

‘of some four thousand years’ duration—in the course of which it 
had produced momentous effects on the histories of all its sedentary 
neighbours. 
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North American instance an historian could watch the proces by which, 
in the Nueces Valley, a composite society, in which human beings, 
horses, and cattle were co-operating with one another, under human 
management, to make a living off an uncultivated grassland,! came into 
existence as an economic and social appendage to a neighbouring seden- 
tary agricultural society? and then suddenly made what was tantamount 
to a declaration of economic and social independence by taking the 
whole vast prairie for its realm? and claiming to deal, on terms of equality, 
with agricultural neighbours to whose economy ‘the Cattle Kingdom’ 
had previously been subsidiary. ‘This significant passage of history on 
the southernmost sector of the borderland between the eastern wood- 
land and the western prairie in North America offered an insight into the 
process through which some sector of the borderland between the Desert 
Rnd the Sown in the Old World— perhaps the fringes of the oasis of 
‘Anau in Transcaspia—had once given birth to a Nomad pastoral society 
which had then proceeded to propagate itself over the entire Eurasian 
Steppe—as rapidly, for all that we know, as the nineteenth-century North 
American "Cattle Kingdom’ spread northwards over the Great Plains 
from the Nueces Valley into Canada between A.D. 1866 and A.D. 1880. 

Even the fratricidal warfare between Cain and Abel, which had played 
so large a part în the histories of the civilizations of tne Old World for 
not much less than four thousand years, was rekindled in North America 
during the twenty years for which the North American ‘Cattle Kingdom’ 
lasted; and in the New World, as in the Old World, Cain took upon his 
head the guilt of playing the part of the aggressor. As recently as A.D- 
1865 the farmers of Western Missouri had, at least in sympathy if not in 
action, been on the same side as the cowboys of South-Western Texas 
in a fierce civil war between a Southern Confederacy and a Union from 
hich it was striving to secede, Yet in A, 1866, when the Texan co 
boys, on the first of their annual northward cattle-drives, were beari 
down upon railhead at Sedalia, within the limits of cultivation 
‘Western Missouri, they were attacked and robbed by ‘embattled farmers? 
who, the year before, had been, at least in spirit, their fellow Con- 
Federates. “Ferocious Plains Indians . .. were to be preferred to the 
Missourians’; for the feud between South and North on the political 
surface of life did not avail, even in the year following the date of the 

^s overthrow, to maintain the solidarity of the South agai 

the disruptive effect of a more ancient feud between Cain and Abel that 
had suddenly erupted from a source deep down in the abyss of a Col- 
lective Subconscious Psyche with a violence almost equal to that of the 
still more ancient feud between Cain and Nimrod. 


or for this feature in the organization of the Nomad pastoral 
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VIII. D, ANNEX 
"THE MONSTROUS REGIMENT OF WOMEN" 


‘Tue Heroic Age might have been expected to be a masculine 
excellence. Does not the evidence convict it of having been ei 
brute force? And, when force is given a free rein, what chance can 
‘women have of holding their own against the physically dominant sex? 
"This a priori logic is confuted by the facts; for facts show that this 
IM of unbridled adolescent barbarism can challenge comparison 
with a Matriarchal Age of primitive agriculture and with a Shorthand- 
typist Age of elderly business organization as an age in which women 
were in the ascendant. Let us survey these paradoxical facts before we 
try to discover the explanation of them. 

In the Heroic Age the great catastrophes are apt to be women's work, 
‘even when the woman's role is ostensibly passive. If Alboin’s unsatisfied 
desire for Rosamund was the cause of the extermination of the Gepidae, 
it is credible that the sacking of Troy was provoked by the satisfaction 
of Paris’ desire for Helen,? and that Haethcyn brought disaster on him- 
self by carrying off a Swedish Queen. More commonly the women are 
undisguisedly the mischief-makers whose malice drives the heroes into 
slaying one another. The legendary quarrel at Worms between Brunhild 
and Kriemhild, which evestually discharged itself in the slaughter i 
Etzel's Danubian hall, has its Icelandic count in 
quarrel with Bergthora which eventually resulted in Njal's house being 
burnt over his head; and, though, in the saga as well as in the epic, the 
 maker's art has spun fiction out of fact, we may assume that the fiction 
has commended itself because it is true to life.* It is indeed all of one 

jiece with the authentic incidents of the historical quarrel between the 
legendary Brunhild's nobly ferocious namesake and her basely ferocious 
enemy Fredegund, which cost the Merovingian successor-state of the 
Roman Empire forty years of civil war. 
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well to bear in mind the story of the war between the Angli and 
the Warni, a war which owed its origin to Radiger's repudiation of his 
marriage contract with the English King's sister... This story comes, not 
from a poem, but from the work of a strictly contemporary Roman his- 
torian, . .. In the story of Radiger we sec how a young princess was able 
fo gather together a huge army and bring about a s ary struggle 

i to her by a neigh 
bouring king. "eee Pads Dicens! sats thatthe war between the 
Heruli and the Langobardi was due to the murder of the Herulian King's 
brother by a Langobardic princess. Even if this story is untrue, it 

; According to Gregory 


E the isadgnion ol Erota, who plored he eon t exact vengeance 
for the murder of her parents--a case not unlike the Norse version of the 
story of Hamdhir and Sôrli. Hildeberhts invasion of Spain was under- 
taken in answer to messages from his sister Hlothhild, who had been i 
treated by her husband, the ic King Amalaric.? The dissensions 
‘which eventually brought about the downfall of the Thuringian kingdom. 
Pad their origin in the proud and jealous character of Amalaberga, the wife 
of Irminfrith.* Unless we are prepared to shut our eyestto the plain evidence 
of History, we are bound to recognise that the personal feelings of queens 

d princesses were among the very strongest of the factors by which the 
polities of the Heroic Age were governed * 

‘These words ring as true to Macedonian barbarian life in a post- 
Achaemenian heroic age as to Teutonic barbarian life in a post-Hellenic 
heroic age. 

"It was in the character and action of the Seleucid and Ptolemaic queens 
that the Macedonian blood and tradition showed itself. Both dynasties 
exhibit a series of strong-willed, masculine, unscrupulous women of the 
same type as those who fought and intrigued for power in the old Mace- 
donian Kingdom. The last Cleopatra of Egypt is the best known to us, 
but she was only a type of her class. There was no relegation of queens and 
princesses to the obscurity of a harem. They mingled in the political game 
as openly as the men. It was in the political sphere, rather than in that 
of sensual indulgence, that their passions lay and their crimes found a 
motive. Sometimes they went at the head of armies. .. . It is only in the 
intensity and recklessness with which they pursue their ends that we see 
any trace of womanhood left in them.’ 

"The influence of women over men in the Heroic Age had not, of 
course, been exhibited solely in the crudely malevolent practice of 

ing the men into fratricidal strife. No women had left deeper marks on 
history than Alexander mother Olympias and Mu'Imljal's mother 
Hind, and these two viragos had immortalized themselves, not by their 
recorded deeds of passion and violence but by their life-long moral 
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ascendancy over their redoubtable sons—an ascendancy that was not 
impaired by their separation from the husbands to whom these sons had 
been born by them. Mu'awiyah always delighted in speaking of himself 
as ‘the son of Hind’, and used to put his mother at the head of the list 
when he was enumerating the glories of his family;* and Alexander, for 
his part, was at heart his mother's son, who had cloven to Olympias when 
her estrangement from Philip had come to an open breach—a resolution 
of psychological forces which is aptly symbolized in the myth that the 
hero was begotten on his mother, not by his legitimate human father, 
but by an imperious heavenly sire.* 

After Alexander's premature death, Olympias entered the arena of 
‘Macedonian cut-throat politics as a principal and duly met her own 
death at the hands of as ruhles a criminal as herself inthe person of 
Cassander. Zenobia, the widow of Odenathus prince of Palmyra, 
‘Aishah, the widow of the Prophet Muhammad and the daughter of his 
first Ahalifah Abu Bakr, embarked on similar ventures without being 
made to pay for failure with their lives. Zenobia's life was spared by her 
grim conqueror Aurelian? even after she had repeated her attempt to 
carve a Palmyrene Arab barbarian successor-state out of the Roman 
Empire;* and ‘A'ishah was left in peace by her chivalrous conqueror 
SAN after he had defeated her in the one signal victory in his otherwise 
disappointing career.? The death of the Seleucid Emperor Antiochus II, 
‘the god was the signal for his rival widows, a Seleucid Laodice at 
Ephesus and a Lagid Berenice at Antioch, to plunge the Asitic Mace- 
donian successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire into civil strife 
which festered into an international war between the Seleucid and 
Ptolemaic Powers when Berenice's brother Ptolemy III Euergetes of 
Egypt took up arms to avenge bis sister's death after she had been 
assassinated through the treachery of a trusted physician who was 
secretly in Laodice's service? The Merovingian successor-state of the 
Roman Empire in Gaul was similarly plunged into a civil war—which 
dragged on for forty years’—by two rival queens who did not wait for 


the hearty of two men—Philip and Antipater—who, on this subject, found Alexander 
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their husbands to be removed from the arena by assassination before 
taking into their own hands the pursuit of a quarrel which for them was 
a personal blood-feud. 

Fredegund of Neustria had a grievance against her ur Chilperic 
that was comparable to the grievance of Laodice of Ephesus against her 
husband Antiochus—though not indeed a grievance of equal magnitude, 
since Laodice was not only Antiochus’s wedded wife but was also his 
half-sister, whereas Fredegund was a maidservant who was her master's 
concubine, Chilperic dismissed his concubine Fredegund, besides re- 
pudiating his lawful wife Audovera, in order to contract a politically 
advantageous marriage with Galswintha, the daughter of Athanagild 
King of the Visigoths and the sister of Chilperic's brother Sigiberht's wife, 
Queen Brunhild of Austrasia.! Chilperic's and Antiochus's second mar- 
riages had the same motive and the same denouement in the literal sense 
of the word. In the sequel in either case the fickle king’s first love pre- 
vailed over raison d'état, but Galswintha was more unfortunate than 
Berenice; for the Lagid queen survived her desertion by her Seleucid 
husband, to seize and 1d half his inheritance before she met her violent 
end, whereas Galswintha's life was taken by Fredegund with Chilperic's 
connivance—a complicity that was flagrantly advertised when Chilperic 
rewarded his former concubine for the murder of his royal sister-in- 
law's royal sister by taking the bondwoman-murderess to wife. The 
blood-feud thus ignited between Brunhild and Fredegund was inflamed 
when Brunhild’s husband Sigiberht was treacherously stabbed to death 
(with poisoned daggers) by agents of Fredegund in the hour of his 
Victory, while he was being saluted by his brother Chilperic’s Neustrian 
warriors as their king,? and it was exacerbated still further when, nine 
years later Chilperic in his turn was assassinated by an unknown hand 
‘whose stab was never brought home to its instigator. Fredegund died in 
her bed;* Brunhild was done to death sixteen years later* by Fredegund's 
son Chlothar II under tortures* which Olympias was spared in her 
judicial murder by Cassander. 

These militant queens were not always content to leave even the 
physical fighting entirely to their male proxies. The fight in which 
"K'ishah's warriors were worsted by ‘All's acquired its name ‘the Battle 
of the Camel’ from 'A'ishah's personal presence on the field in her 
curtained camel-howdah ‘wie ein Kriegsheiligtum’ 7? and Berenice the 
rival of Laodice literally took up arms at a crisis in her fortunes, when 
Laodice’s partisans in Antioch had succeeded in kidnapping Berenice’s 
infant son, whose claim to the Seleucid crown was the indispensable 
dosi under which his mother, lke her ivl, was fighting for her own 

and. 


"In this extremity Berenice showed the spirit of a lioness, The child was 
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believed to have been carried to a certain house. Berenice instantly 
mounted a chariot, took in her own hand a spear, and galloped to the spot. 
On the way, Caeneus [Laodice's leading partisan at Antioch) met her. 
‘The Queen aimed her spear at him. It missed, Nothing daunted, Berenice 
followed it with a stone, which brought her enemy down.’! 


‘This historical episode lends colour to a legendary scene; for Brunhild 
likewise, in her assault-at-arms with Gunther, in which the female 
combatant’s hand and the male combatant’s life are the stakes, follows 
up with a stone's throw a spear-cast that has failed to kill? 

"The evidence that we have now reviewed is perhaps sufficient to 
demonstrate that the Heroic Age is the age of opportunity for Goneril 
and Regan, Aristotle notices that most ofthe military and warlike breeds 
of men are under the regiment of women"; but he does not discover for 
us the explanation of these facts that he has observed, for he records this 
observation incidentally to a discussion of the reason why gynaecocracy 
—'the regiment of women'—prevailed likewise at Sparta under the 
Lycurgean apígé in its decadence, and his solution for this problem of 
Spartan psychology—a solution that is as convincing as it is acutet—is 
manifestly inapplicable to ‘the regiment of women’ over barbarian 
warriors in the Heroic Age. 

‘To explain this peculiar phenomenon at Sparta, Aristotle puts his 
finger on the peculiar severity of the discipline to which the male half of 
the Spartiate community was subjected. As he points out, the authors 
and administrators of the agógé had neglected—or had tried in vain— 
to impose on the Spartiate women a way of life that they had succeeded 
in imposing on the men with all too complete a success—with the result 
that the Spartate women were at an advantage, in thcir dealings with 
the men, thanks to their own unrestricted enjoyment of a liberty, and 
even a licence, which were rigorously denied to their fathers, brothers, 
and husbands. Manifestly this explanation is as inapplicable to the 
barbarians as it is convincing apropos of the Spartans; for, in this matter 
of libertarianism, the barbarian warrior labours under no handicap 
whatsoever vis-à-vis his mother, sister, or wife, As we have 
observed in the chapter to which this Annex attaches, the life of the 
barbarian warrior squatting in his moral slum? inside a fallen limes is as 
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Jawless as the Spartiate 'peer's! life is regular (so long, at least, as the 
Spartiate ‘peer’ is held fast within the cadres of his mess in peace-time 
and his unit on active service). The explanation of the ‘regiment’ of 
omen over the barbarian war-band must therefore lie in some non- 
Spartan direction. There are perhaps two lines of explanation, one 
sociological and the other psychological. 

‘The sociological explanation is to be found in the fact that the Heroic. 
‘Age is a social interregnum in which the traditional habits of Primitive 
Life in its latter-day Yin-state have been broken up, while no new 
‘cake of custom’ had yet been baked by a nascent civilization or nascent 
higher religion. In this unusual and ephemeral social situation a tem- 
porary social vacuum is filled by an individualism so absolute that it 
overrides even the intrinsic differences in nature between the sexes. 
‘This individualism does, of course, tell against women as well as in their 
favour, In the brutal anarchy of the Primitive Muslim Arab heroic 
the normal inferiority of women to men in sheer physical strength did 
expose the women to the scourge of outright physical ill-treatment—at 

rate among the Qurayshite lords of creation, whose standard of 
behaviour towards women had previously, in the pre-Islamic ‘Days of 
Ignorance’, already been conspicuously lower, not only than that of their 
sedentary neighbours at Medina, but even than the standard of their 
Nomad contemporaries.? Again, it can hardly be an accidental coinci- 
dence that the Macedonian, Merovingian, and Primitive Muslim Arab 
heroic ages should, all alike, be infamous for the facility with which the 
heroes divorced their wives a wrong which was not righted by the 
corresponding facility with which the discarded women were able to 
obtain successive husbands, It is all the more remarkable to find this 
unbridled individualism bearing, in the political field, fruits hardly 
distinguishable from those of a doctrinaire feminism that is altogether 
beyond the emotional range and the intellectual horizon of the women. 
and men of the Heroic Age? and to see these openings for the exercise 
of political power presenting themselves to Umayyad Qurayshi prin- 
cesses, as well as to their Macedonian forerunners and their Merovingian 
sisters. 

“In the Heroic Age the state appears to have been regarded as little more 
than the property of an individual—or rather, perhaps, of a family, which. 
itself was intimately connected with a number of other families in similar 
positions. . . . It is worth noticing what is recorded in Beowulf on an 
occasion of great emet Hygelac, King of the Geatas, lost his life 
in the disastrous ‘against the Frisians and left an only son, 
Heardred, who seems to have been scarcely more than a child. Beowul 
escaped from the slaughter; and, on his return, "Hygd offered him the 
treasury and the government, the rings and the throne. She trusted not 
that her child would be able to hold his patrimony against foreign 
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nations, now that Hygelac was dead." There is no reference to any action 
on the part of the council or court; but the queen 
late king’s nephew. The whole passage seems to indicate that the throne, 
with all its rights, was regarded very much like any ordinary family pro- 
perty. Its disposition is arranged by the family itself, without any notion 
of responsibility to others; and the members of the court are not taken 
into account any more than the servants in a private household. It may 
perhaps be argued that court poets would be apt to exaggerate the power 
of the royal family, and consequently that the picture of its authority given 
here is misleading. Yet Amalaswintha, who was a contemporary of Hyge- 
ac, appears to have acted on her own authority when she associated Theo- 
dahath, the nephew of Theodric, in the sovereignty with herself after her 
son's death.’* 

In the legend of a post-Minoan heroic age that was current in an 
Hellenic World, the succession of the interloping Pelopidae to the 
preceding Perseid holders of the lordship of Mycenae was traditionally 
accounted for, as Thucydides points out, by the fact that the mother of 
the last Perseid king, Eurystheus, was the sister of the first Pelopid king, 
Atreus. On the strength of this relationship on the female side, Eurys- 
theus, when he took his departure from Mycenae on a campaign against 
Athens from which he was never to return, was reputed to have left his 
‘castle and his kingdom in Atreus’ charge; and the queen was the living 
hinge on whom politics turned in the lordship of Ithaca likewise, as the 

is told in the Odyssey. 

hough, even. according de Merit standarda of the Heroic 

», the Cephallenian pallikari t shockingly out of hand as 
Matera twenty years’ absence of their lawful king Odysseus, they 
have not the audacity to liquidate Odysseus’ lordship by formally reduc- 
ing their lost king's son and heir, Telemachus, to a station on an equality 
with their own, until the lost king’s queen, Penelope, shall have con- 
sented to leave her missing husband's house in order to marry one of 
these lordlings’ own number; and, though it is assumed that, if she does 
contrat a second marriage, she will return for this purpose tothe house 
of her father Icarius, to be given away for a second time from there, it 
is also assumed that, in the choice of her new husband from among her 
108 suitors,¢ the last word will lie, not with her father, but with her 
herself. ‘Send your mother away and make her marry the man whom 
her father chooses and whom she prefers’ is the course that is proposed 
to Telemachus by Antinous, parleying as spokesman for all the suitors. 
‘The implication seems to be that, so long as the missing king's living 
queen remains mistress of her absent husband’s house, her loyalty to 
him—or even merely to his memory, if he should prove to be dead— 
effectively preserves the royal prerogative for Odysseus himself, should 
he live to return, or for his son Telemachus, should he live to 
man's estate. So long as Penelope can contrive to continue to avoid mak- 
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ing the operative change in the status quo adhuc, all that her exasperated 
suitors can do is to continue, for their part, to exercise an indirect pres- 
sure on their queen and her son by wasting the substance of Odysseus’ 
estate. They do not venture positively to coerce the queen into marrying 
again against her will, notwithstanding their resentful impatience wit 
her interminable procrastination. 

“The regiment of women’ which these episodes reveal is a feature of 
the Heroic Age which fades away as the age itself passes. 

"In the earliest records (of English history] which we possess, women of 
bigh rank seem to hold a very important and influential position. This 
feature is often ascribed to Southern and Christian influence; but, if so, 
it is not a little remarkable that it is much more prominent in the seventh 
century than in the eighth or ninth. Thus we find Eanfled, the wife of 
Oswio, pursuing a very independent line of action within half a century 
of the conversion, while Cynwise, the wife of the heathen king Penda, 
would seem to have been acting as regent in her husband's absence, per- 
haps like Hygd the wife of Hygelac. Above all, Seaxburg, the wife of the 
convert Coenwalh, is said to have occupied the throne herself after his 
death. Bede's account of Saint Aethelthryth shows that queens had estates 
and retinues of their own; and this custom also must go back to heathen 
times, for the first reference that we have to Bamborough, the chief resi- 
dence of the Northumbrian kings, is the statement that it was given by the 
heathen king Aethelfrith to his wife Bebe." 

The evidence that we have considered so far suggests that ‘the regi- 
ment of women’ in the Heroic Age is the product of an individualism 
that is temporarily let loose by the breaking of a cake of primitive custom, 
But this explanation is still only a negative one. It indicates the favour- 
ableness of the opportunity that the Heroic Age offers to women, without 
explaining the women's success in turning this opportunity to account. 
A positive explanation is suggested by the reflection that, in the deadly 
fame which the criminal barbarian succesoreof a decadent civilization 

condemned themselves to play against one another, the trump card 
is not, after all, the sheer physical force in which the male barbarian has 
the advantage over his female opponent as a rule—notwithstanding the 
exceptional physical prowess of a legendary Brunhild and an historical 
Berenice. If the triumphant barbarians’ fratricidal conflicts were really 
nothing but trials of physical strength, these jousts would be morally as 
innocent as the fights between rival bulls for supremacy in the herd; but 
even the triumphant barbarian is branded as being still recognizably 
human by the mark of an unexpunged Original Sin; and the fate of 
many a barbarian hero—or villain—of legend or history proclaims that, 
in a struggle for existence between sinful human beings, even when the 
competitors are barbarian-bred, mere physical strength by itself wei 
light in the scales against demonic poychologel forces, The winning 
cards in the barbarians’ internecine struggle for existence among them- 
selves are the energy, persistence, vindictiveness, and implacailty that 
ring from a perversion of will-power, and the cunning and treachery 
fat are hatched by a prostitution of intellectual ability. These are mora 
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and mental qualities with which sinful Human Nature is as richly en- 
dowed in the female as in the male; and the masculine victims of a 
Kriembild, a Fredegund, a Cleopatra, and a Rosamund might aptly echo 
the Pauline cry of distress: 

“We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of This World, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.’ 

‘The Cleopatra whose wickedness most aptly illustrates this text is not 
the notorious daughter of Ptolemy XI Auletes who waa the last 
Macedonian queen to seize and lose a throne (though in her, too, a for- 
midable vein of barbarian female ruthlessness lurked beneath a sophisti- 
cated make-up’ of decadent Hellenic charm); the prime virago of the 
name? is the Cleopatra who was the daughter of Ptolemy VI Philometor 
and was by turna the wife of three male incumbents ofthe throne of the 
Seleucidae,? Alexander Balas and the brothers Demetrius II Nicitór 
and Antiochus VII Sidétés; for this Cleopatra was the veritable ‘Erinys 
of the House of Seleucus’. 

Cleopatraranamok when her incompetent second husband Demetrius, 
turning up again in Syria from a ten years’ captivity (140/139-129 
in Parthia, lost no time in demonstrating, by making as deplorable a fail- 
ure of his second reign as he had made of his first, that there was nothi j 
new about him beyond the outlandish Parthian beard which adver 
that, as a captive of the barbarians, he had not even been able to 
the temptation to ‘go native’. When the restored Demetrius tried to make 
war on his brother-in-law Ptolemy VII Euergetes II and then suffered 
another resounding military defeat at the hands of a pretender to 
own throne whom Ptolemy had unleashed against him as the Simpler 
way of settling accounts, Cleopatra took the law into her own hands. 
She shut the gates of Ptolemais in her fugitive husband’s face; and, when 
Demetrius was slaughtered on board ship in the harbour of Tyre, by 
orders of the governor, in an attempt to take sanctuary in the temple of 
Melkart, the suspicion that the governor was acting on Queen Cleopatra's 
Jostroctions ‘was warranted by her unquestioned Tesponaibifity for the 

ent assassination of her elder son Demetrius when he proclaimed 
Head hislatherseuccesor without submitting to his mores tutelage. 
Caspers thereupon mounted the throne herself with her younger son 
Antiochus VIII 'Grypus' as her associate; and, when ‘Grypus’ began to 
show signs of restiveness in the role of his mother’s puppet, Cleopatra 
attempted to make away with him in his turn, and, this time, lost her 
‘own life as the penalty for failing to take his. Her designs had been 
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betrayed to her intended victim by traitors in her own household; and, 
when she offered ‘Grypus’ a poisoned cup, he forced her to drink the 
lethal draught herself.” 

Gepid Rosamund died the same death as Macedonian Cleopatra; but 
Rosamund's paramour and fellow murderer Helmechis was less lucky 
than Cleopatra's son and fellow sovereign Antiochus. Helmechis had 
received no information in advance to prepare him for the emergency, 
and he swallowed half the potion which Rosamund had offered to him 
before he realized that it was poisoned—though he did realize this just in 
time to make ‘Grypus's' effective retort of forcing the rest of the poison 
down the viper lady's throat; so Helmechis merely compelled his 
murderess-mistress to share with him a death which overtook him 
according to her plan, whereas Antiochus VIII 'Grypus' outlived his 
mother to spend the rest of his reign, no longer incommoded by her 
leading-strings, in fighting an inconclusive civil war with his half- 
brother and first-cousin Antiochus IX Cyzicenus, the son whom Cleo- 

atra had born to her third husband, 'Grypus's' uncle, Antiochus VII 
jidétés. 

Rosamund's career, which thus had the same ending as Cleopatra's, is 
an epitome of the Heroic Age which illustrates almost every aspect of 
barbarian criminality. 

In the first act, as we have noticed Rosamund undergoes Helen's 
legendary experience of being the passive, and perhaps innocent, cause 
of the extermination of a people and the slaying of its king. vit the 
miserable difference that, in und's historical tragedy, the exter- 
minated people are her own countrymen, the slain king is her own 
father, and her personal fate is the excruciating one of being taken to wife 
by. her father's slayer, as the prize of a successful act of bloodthirsty 

ion to which the Lombard king Alboin has been prompted by 
his unsatisfied desire to the Gepid King Cunimund’s daughter. 

"The second act shows Rosamund, some seven years later, in residence 
with her husband in his palace at Verona: the capital of a successor-state 
of the Roman Empire in Italy which Alboin has been carving out for 
himself since his destruction of Rosamund's race on a Central European 
battlefield. In an inauspicious hour, Alboin, being already the worse for 
drink, sends for the A os hi which has been made for him out of 
Conimond's skull and tells his cup-bearer to offer it to the queen with 
an invitation ‘to drink merrily with her father’. Rosamund duly drinks 
from the skull without visible demur, and inwardly determines on a 
revenge which, in the third act, she duly executes, 

In this third act Rosamund incites King Alboin's foster-brother and 
armour-bearer Helmechis to conspire with her for the compassing of 
Alboin'e death, She lures her chosen instrument with the offer of her 
own band and the prospect of entering into her husband's and his 
master’s heritage—for it is assumed that the Lombard crown will pass 
With its murdered owner's Gepid queen, even if the queen is, by proxy, 
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the king's murderess. Helmechis succumbs to his temptress, but makes 
the enlistment of Alboin's chamberlain Peredeo a condition of his own 
participation; and, when Rosamund proceeds to approach Peredeo, 
the chamberlain rejects the queen's overture. Peredeo's negative loyalty 
to Alboin puts Rosamund in a quandary. Her murderous machinations 
have been brought to a halt, and her own life is now at the mercy of an 
unresponsive confidant; but in this crisis she succeeds in turning the 
tables on the chamberlain by a move in which she exhibits a shameless- 
ness which is as remarkable as her presence of mind. Peredeo's loyalty 
to Alboin has not gone to the positive length of leading him to warn the 
King of the conspiracy which the chamberlain has refused to join; and, 
without giving Peredeo time to have any second thoughts, 
Rosamund effectively compromises her potential Us by taking the 
lace of one of her ladies-in-waiting with whom the King’s chamberlain 
Tas a Baison, and confronting Peredeo with the fat accompli of having 
unwittingly seduced the King’s wife. It is now no longer Rosamund, but 
Peredeo, who is in danger of being denounced to Alboin; his peril 
‘ensures his treason, and in the last scene of this third act of the drama— 
a scene in which King Alboin, like King Malcolm, is murdered in his 
bed—it is apparently Peredeo, not Helmechis, who plays Macbeth’s 
Pas Perhaps Heimechis has found himself unable to summon up the 
ihood—which assuredly would not have failed Rosamund had she 
been either of her masculine accomplices—to break a twofold tabu by 
personaly taking the life of a foter-kinsman who isat the same time his 


"The fourth act shows us Rosamund's deed of vengeance duly 
accomplished, but Helmechis disappointed of the political prize that 
was to have been half his reward n himself t the execution 
of his royal temptress’s criminal plot. The crime has proved too shock- 
ing to be condoned even by barbarian consciences; and, instead of 
mounting together the murdered Alboin's throne, Rosamund and 
Helmechis have had to flee together for their lives. They have been given 
asylum by the Constantinopolitan viceroy of Italy, who has found it 
easier to ship Alboin's murderers, with Alboin’s treasure in their bag- 
‘gage, from Verona to the viceroy's water-girt fastness-capital at Ravenna 
‘than to withstand a living Alboin's prowess in wresting from the Roman. 
Empire a recently recovered dominion which it is the viceroy's duty to 
defend. In the astonishing transformation scene now staged in Fortune's 
kaleidoscope the initiative is thrown into the viceroy's hands, and he 
proves himself as brilliant in intrigue as he has been contemptible in 
war. The achievement of her: fed ge has left Rosamund still unsatisfied ; 
for her vindictiveness has been alloyed with ambition, and her dream 
of ruling at Verona with Helmechis as her consort-puppet, which was in 
her mind when she offered the wretch her hand in exchange for her first 
husband's death, has been shattered by the Lombards’ disconcerting 
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squeamisbness, To find herself married to Helmechis as her fellow 
refugee at Ravenna is a predicament for which she has not bargained; 
and the viceroy is as quick to espy and attack the barbarian virago's 
die faile sa Vosemund her hr been to get Helmechis and Peredco 
into her toils, ‘Why not,’ whispers the viceroy to the virago— Why not 
repeat your exploit of murdering a husband and thereby put yourself 
in a position to marry me? Though unfortunately I cannot reinstate you 
in your late husband's kingdom, which I have failed to prevent his earv- 
ing out and which you have failed to seize for yourself, I can at any rate 
make you vicereine of what Alboin has left to me of Roman Italy.’ The 
temptress, thus tempted in her turn, readily swallows her tempter's bait 
and thereby meets her death, as hes been narrated, in the process of 
carrying out the viceroy's sly suggestion. 

On learning that Rosamund, as well as Helmechis, was dead, the 
viceroy must have breathed a sigh of relief, for manifestly a lady who 
had successfully made away with two husbands would not have scrupled 
to mete the same measure to a third, had she lived to take this into her 
head. Lucky Longinus! He had escaped the lady and inherited her 
treasure. A Lombard hoard in which the spoils of the Gepidae had been 
augmented by the plunder of the richer half of Italy was something 
orth having. The unfortunate Gepide involuntary contribution could. 
fairly be ‘booked by the Imperial Auditor-General as interest due on 
capital that had been levied by Alboin in Italy without its lawful Roman 
owners’ leave. Like the ivil servant that he may well have been, 
the viceroy Longinus duly remitted Rosamund's treasure from Ravenna 
to Constantinople, where it was as utterly out of reach of itching bar- 
barian hands as was the treasure of the Nibelungs after Hagen had 
sunk it in the Rhine." 

‘The ironical or censorious spectator who views the tragedy of 
Rosamund from the ivory tower of some place and time far removed 
from the moral slum of the Heroic Age—though not on that account 
immune from other exhibitions of Original Sin—will be better advised 

to apply to the daughter of Cunimund the more charitable verdict that 

pronounced by a Christian historian on Philometor's daughter 
Cleopatra. 

‘From her girlhood she had been treated as a thing whose heart did not 
‘come into consideration, a mere piece in the political game. What wonder 
that she became a politician whose heart was dead ?'? 

If we ask ourselves whether these women who exercise their ‘mon- 
strous regiment’ in the inferno of the Heroic Age are heroines or vil- 
lainesses or victims or elusive participants in all three roles, we shall 
arrive at no clear-cut answer to our question. Unquestionably, on the 
other hand, this tragic moral ambivalence makes them ideal subjects for 

oetry; and it is no accident that, in the epic legacy of a post-Minoan 

eroic age, one of the favourite genres should have been ‘catalogues of 
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‘women’ in which the recital of one legendary virago's crimes and suffer- 
ings called up the legend of another representative of her kind, in an 
almost endless chain of poetic reminiscences." The historic women whose 
grim lives echo through this poetry would have smiled, with wry 
Countenances, could they have foreknown that a reminiscence of a 
reminiscence would one day evoke A Dream of Fair Women in the 
imagination of a Victorian poet. They would have felt decidedly more 
at home in the atmosphere of the third scene in the first act of Macbeth, 
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VIII E (D, ANNEX 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS IN HESIOD’S VISTA 
OF HISTORY 


IN a Dark Age that is pregnant with a new civilization a speculative 
mind is both stirred by the quickening of its social environment and 
cramped by the cribbedness of its historical horizon, 

"This lowness in the degree of historical visibility, with which an 
intellectual worker in a Dark Age is condemned to contend, handi- 
capped the superlative genius of Ibn Khaldün in his study of the rises 
and falls of empires; for all the empires of which the great Maghribt 
historian-philosopher bad any substantial knowledge belonged to the 
particular—and peculiar—class of empires founded by Nomads.* Even 
the Baghdadi ‘Abbasid and Cordovan Umayyad caliphates were deriva- 
tives of a Damascene Arab Nomad successor-state of the Roman 
Empire; and, in Ibn Khaldün's vista, this antecedent non-Nomadic 
universal state was barely visible. The authentic sources of Roman 
history were not accessible to the Maghribi scholar; and the inductions 
‘on which he bases his historical ‘laws’ are thus perforce drawn almost 
exclusively from the histories of a Caliphate originating in the Primitive 
Muslim Arab Volkerwanderung and of this Caliphate's Berber, Arab, 
‘Turkish, and Mongol Nomad successor-states. A similar limitation of 
historical outlook betrayed the author of the Hesiodic catalogue of races 
into falling a victim to a series of optical illusions. 

We have already noticed? that Hesiod is fantastically out of his reckon- 
ing in his attempt to take his own generation's historical bearings, From 
his Epimethean standpoint he has mistaken the expectant darkness 
before dawn for an eternal s of unrelieved gloom.? We have also 
noticed* that his vision has played him false even when it has been 
directed towards the past age lying nearest to his own. His astigmatism 
has diffracted the social interregnum immediately following the dissolu- 
tion of the Minoan Civilization into a mirage of two separate ages—an 
Age of Bronze and a subsequent Age of Heroes—which, in reality, are 
merely diverse: pecia ofa single ‘episode of history. But Hesiod’s mental 
vision has not only played him this trick of diffracting one age into the 
Semblance of two; thas also led him into the contrary error of telescop- 
ing’ two, or perhaps even thee, ages into the semblance of one. 

Race of Gold, as Hesiod depicts it, may be interpreted as stand- 
ing, in the first instance, for ‘the thalassocracy of Minos'—the imposing 
universal state which is the earliest form in which the Minoan Civiliza- 
tion will have made an enduring mark on the imagination of ite Achaean 


1 This point has been noticed in III. äi. 


2 On and above. + 
35 D'un P lies poet in the eighth coh RC. has it counterpart ie 
EA ere 


* ln VIIL G) passim, above. 5 In Works and Days, Il. 169-26. 
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barbarian successors whose epic poetry is Hesiod’s Book of Genesis. On 
this interpretation the Race of Silver, who are the Golden Men's epigoni, 
will stand for these same Minoan ‘thalassocrats’ in the subsequent 

ingolade which results in their being swept away to leave the field to 
& barbarian Race of Bronze. The Silver Men's contemptible combina- 
tion of babyishness with aggressiveness and godlessness accords with 
this reading of the passage, while, on the same interpretation, the, at 
first sight, surprising meed of honour that is paid to them retrospectively, 
after their unceremonious liquidation, is explicable, not as a tribute to 
virtues with which the Race of Silver is not credited, but as a protest 
against atrocities, perpetrated by an interloping Race of Bronze, which 
make the liquidated Silver Men's viciousness look amiable by com- 


P While this is undoubtedly one component of Hesiod’s pictare of the 
Race of Gold, it can hardly be the only one; for a vista of a civilization 
that sees no farther back than the heyday of its universal state is, of 
course, a drastically foreshortened view; and we may guess that, on a 
different plane of vision, Hesiod’s races of Gold and Silver cover, be- 
tween them, the whole history of the Minoan Civilization from start to 
finish—he Race of Gold standing for a Minoan age of growth, and 
the Race of Silver for a Minoan age of disintegration. 

On this interpretation, Hesiod's Race of Gold and Race of Iron, 
which, in the poet's seem to stand out at the two poles of his 
graduated series of morally deteriorating phases of society, prove really 
to be two instances of an identical phase, which feels like an age of iron 
to a poet born into che growth-phase of the Hellenic Civilization, but 
looks golden to him when he is viewing the growth-phase of the alien 
and mysterious Minoan Civilization through the kindly mist of a tradi- 
tion that has been mellowed by the passage of the centuries. 

Yet the posthumous glitter of the growth-phase and of the Indian 
Summer of the Minoan Civilization dots not account for all the elementa 
in the life of the Race of Gold, as Hesiod describes it. A feature to which 
the poet gives prominence? is the Golden Men's effortless enjoyment of 
an abundant food-supply which the soil produces for them of its own 
accord without exacting from them any agricultural labour; and, though 
this may be no more than a naive barbarian observer's impression of 
the mysteriously organized life of an urban population whose industry 
commands supplies of food which it has not produced for itself, it may 
also be a genuine recollection of a food-gathering phase of human 
economy—antecedent to the birth of the Minoan or any other civi 
tion—in which Primitive Man, after his arduous feat of becoming fully 
human, had rested for a season from his labours in a static Yin-state.* 
This is the interpretation of the Hesiodic én! Kpórov flos that was 
current among latter-day Hellenic men of letters—though the like- 
wise Hesiodic myth of Cronos’s overthrow by his usurper-son Zeus? 
looks more like a reminiscence of the replacement of a fallen Minoan 


2 In Works and Days, Il. 136-19. 
2 See IL È 192-3 and 290-3, and IV. iv. 585-8. 
3 See Tero lm 
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‘thalassocracy’ by one of its Achaean barbarian successor-states,* In an 
age in which this food-gathering had been observed in the life 
by Modern Western anthropologists who had tracked down the last of the 
food-qatherers in the ftstnesscs where they hed sought shelter rom the 
impact of the parvenu civilizations, these latter-day observers. 
had been able to ascertain that this régime of casual labour was indeed 
2 life of relatively low psychological tension by comparison with the 
ized and disciplined life of the husbandman, the shepherd, and the 
justrial worker; but, just because of this, it had proved not to be a life 

of material plenty or comfort, 

On this analysis, Hesiod's Golden Age dissolves into three ages, one 
of which turns out to be identical with an Iron Age that is not, after all, 
the dead end that Hesiod felt it to be, but is the dayspring that, in retro- 
spect, looks like gold, On the other hand, Hesiod’ Bronze Age and 

toic Age lose their separate identities and melt into a single age for 
which Hesiod’s sombre picture of the Iron Age would serve as an apt 
description. 

? See Li 96 and IIT. iii. 33-14. 
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THE RELATIVITY OF THE UNIT OF CLASSI- 
FICATION TO THE OBJECT OF STUDY 


‘Tue ground on which some twenty-one or twenty-three units have been. 
‘treated in this book as so many distinct representatives of a species of 
society that we have labelled ‘civilizations’ is our finding that each of 
them constitutes, in itself, an intelligible field of study.” Whereas the 
parochial communities into which most of these civilizations were 
articulated at some stages of their histories prove to have shared their 
main historical experiences with most of the other parochial communi- 
ties comprised within the same society, so that the history of any single 
parochial community is intelligible only in the setting of the history of 
the whole society in whose life it has been a participant, the history of 
each of these larger social units, the civilizations, proves, by contrast, to 
be more or less intelligible in itself, because each civilization, in so far 
as it has met with the typical specific experiences of the species of which 
itis one representative, will be found to have met with them in circum- 
stances, in places, and at dates that were peculiar o its own history, so 
that these episodes can be studied and comprehended in isolation from 
the corresponding experiences in the histories of other civilizations, 

It is true that, where we have a pair of civilizations—for instance the 
‘Muslim pair or the Christian pair—in which the two sister civilizations 
are both affliated to one and the same antecedent society, each of the 
‘two may prove to have emerged at approximately the same date from 
the intervening social interregnum; but, thereafter, even when the two 
sister civilizations are conjuring up ‘renaissances’ of elements in the life 
of their dead common parent, we shall find? that they are each apt to 
revive different elements of this common heritage in response to different 
challenges, and we have already found that their histories are apt to 
follow equally independent and distinctive courses in other respects. 

For example, the main body of the Orthodox Christian Society broke 
down, on our interpretation of its history, at a date signalized by the 
outbreak of the Great Romano-Bulgarian War of A.D. 977-1019, ie. at 
a date before the Russian offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Society had 
yet been planted out. This means that the breakdown of this Russian 
Orthodox Christendom, whatever date we may assign to it, must, ex 
hypothesi, have been later than the date of the breakdown of the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom, and must therefore have occurred 
different circumstances, as well as in a different geographical theatre; 
and, when we go on to ask ourselves about the breakdown of the sister 
‘Western Christian Civilization, we shall find ourselves unable, on the 
historical evidence forthcoming midway through the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era, to certify that, by that date, tho experience of 
breakdown had yet overtaken a long since broken-down Orthodox 
Christendom's Western sister. It was certain, at any rate, in the year 

1 See Li 17-50, cited on p. 88, above. ? Ia X. ix. 1-166, 
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A.D. 1952 that the Western Society had not yet entered into a universal 
‘state, whereas by that date each of the two Orthodox Christian sotieties 
had not only entered into a universal state of its own but had already 
passed out of this again—if we are right in seeing the universal state of 
the main body of Orthodox Christendom in the Ottoman Empire and 
the universal state of the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in 
the Muscovite Empire. . 

If these historical findings are correct, they warrant our practice of 
treating our twenty-one or twenty-three units as so many distinct 
representatives of one and the same species of society for the purpose of 
studying some, at least, of this species’ specific experiences. We have 
found, for instance, that this practice has justified itself, by proving to 
answer to the historical facts, in our study of the geneses, growths, and 
breakdowns of civilizations and in our study of encounters between con- 
temporaries, and we shall find it justifying itself again, on the same 
empirical test, when we come to study the renaissances of elements of 
the cultures of antecedent civilizations, Moreover, in our study of insti- 
tutions generated in the course of the disintegrations of civilizations, we 
have found that each of our units can be treated as an intelligible field in 
itself for a study of the universal states established by dominant minori- 
ties! and a study of the war-bands mustered by the transfrontier 
barbarians.* On the other hand we have found that, in studying the 
recruitment of internal proletariats and the epiphanies of higher rel 
giona within their bosom in the historica of the disintegrations of 
tions of the second generation, the confines of a single civilization no 
longer afford usan intelligible field of study for the here in view. 
For this purpose, we have had to expand our historical horizon by taking 
cognizance of contacts or encounters between two or more civilizations 
that have been one another's contemporaries. 


In finding this we are, of course, simply finding—as we should indeed 
have expected a priori—that the range of the intelligible field of historical 
study is not the same for all but varies in accordance with the 


nature of the object that is being studied in each case. Each different 
historical object will be found to have a specific feld of its own, with a 
specific range that is the optimum for the study of this particular object; 
and all that we are claiming for the twenty-one or twenty-three units 
with which we have operated in Parts I-VI and in Part VIII of this 
Study, as well as in the present Part IX, and with which we shall operate 
in in Part X, is that these prove to be intelligible fields for the study 
of the geneses, growths, and breakdowns of civilizations, for the study 
of universal states and barbarian war-bands, for the study of encounters 
between contemporaries, and for the study of renaissances, We do claim 
that, for these purposes, it is both correct and illuminating to treat these 
units as so many distinct members of one and the same species of society; 
but, in claiming this, we are not claiming that our units are necessarily 
all on a par with one another in other respects, 
ET , for example, that we were studying, not the experiences 
ns, but their heritages from the Past, then manifestly, for 
? See VI. vii. 1-379- * See pp. 1-87, above, 
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the purpose of that study, the relation between the three ‘Hellenistic’ 
Christian civilizations or between the two ‘Syriastic’ Muslim civiliza- 
tions or between the two 'Sinistio’ Far Eastern civilizations would not 
be found to be on a par with the relation between, let us say, a ‘S 
Tranic Muslim civilzation and an "disti? Hindu civilization that had 
collided with one another, without coalescing, in India. For the particular 
purpose of studying heritages, we should begin by sorting out the 
mutual relations between our twenty-one or twenty-three units into 
two distinct classes: one class of relations in virtue of which the members 
of a pair or a trio of societies might be called one another's ‘sisters’, in 
virtue of their being affiliated, alike, to one and the same antecedent 
civilization, and another class of relations in which the parties were not 
linked with one another by any common heritage derived from one 
identical predecessor. In studying the heritages of the civilizations of the 
third generation, we should have to take account, not only of the antece- 
dent civilizations to which they were affiliated, but also of the churches 
that had served them as their chrysalises; and, for this purpose, we might 
find ourselves reducing the number of our units in this generation 
from ight to two, namely one great society—comprising the three 
tian and the two Muslim civilizations—which had derived its 
religious inspiration and acquired its moral éthos mainly from Judaism, 
and a second great society, comprising the Hindu Civilization and the 
two Far Eastern civilizations, whose religious inspiration and moral 
éthos could be traced back in some part to Buddhism. The spiritual 
affinity between the Judaistic Muslim hero the Mahdi Muhammad 
Ahmad and his adversary the Judaistic Christian hero General Charles 
George Gordon would leap to the eye of a Buddhist monk or a Con- 
fucian philosopher, while conversely a Muslim or a Christian observer 
ould perceive the spiritual afinity berween an Indstic Hindu sanyasi 
istic Japanese practitioner of the Zen discipline of Mahayan- 
fin Buddhism. 

These considerations seemed to the writer of this Study to suggest 
the answer to a pertinent and trenchant criticism, by Prince Dmitri 
Obolensky, of the writer's classification of the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom, the offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia, and the 
Western Society as three separate civilizations, 

Wing sem we shall have of Byzantium and the Mediaeval West,’ 
Prince Obolensky writes in his critique of this classification, ‘will be of 
‘two different but closely interwoven halves of one Graeco-Roman Christ- 
jan and European civilisation." Neither half, on this reading, was in any 
real sense a self-contained unit or a fully “intelligible field of historical 
study”, at least until the fifteenth century. . . . From the eighteenth cen- 

n Dex xe dei ete sme 


B. H. Sumner, the late Warden of All Souls College, Oxford, in a letter of 
Jaruary, tesi to the writer of 
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tury. . . . Russia's Byzantine heritage, overlaid with influences from the 
contemporary West, ceased to be the primary source of Russian culture, 
and the “intelligible field” of Russian history in this period should be 
widened to include the greater part of Europe. In any case the realm of 
Byzantine Civilisation, which in geographico-cultural terms can, both in. 
‘mediaeval and [in] modern times, be largely described as Eastern Europe, 
was never a self-contained unit, but should be regarded as an integral 
part of European Christendom.'* 
In so far as Prince Obolensky's criterion, in this paper, for his classifi- 
cation of civilizations is the presence or absence, in their heritages, of 
common legacies from antecedent civilizations, the writer of this Study 
‘would not only agree that, for this purpose, three of the units which, in 
this Study, have been distinguished from one another for a different 
purpose could and should be treated as so many parts of a single more 
‘comprehensive unit; he would go on to submit that, for the purpose of 
classifying societies’ by their heritages, if the criterion of unity or 
separateness is to be their participation or their non-participation in a 
dual heritage from both Hellenism on the one hand and Christianity on 
the other, then the ambit of Prince Obolensky's ‘one Graeco-Roman 
Christian and European Civilization’ must be extended, as has been 
suggested above, to include the present writer’s two Muslim civiliza- 
tions as well—considering that Islam originated as a Christian heresy 
and that thereafter, in the ‘Abbasid Age, Islam followed Christianity’s 
‘example in receiving into itself the heritage of Hellenism in the two 
intellectual provinss of Philosophy and Science? and worked out for 
itself a Hellenistic Islamic theology on the pattern of the Hellenistic 
Christian theology previously worked out by the Greek Fathers of the 
Christian Church. The Muslims cannot be ruled out of membership in 
a society for which the certificate of membership is a participation in 
both the Christian and the Hellenic heritage; and, though their inclusion 
ires the abandonment of Prince Obolensky’s geographical limitation 
af his Graeco-Roman Christin Civilization to the confines of Europe, 
this limitation cannot in any case be maintained unless Orthodox 
Christendom, as well as Dar-al-Islim, is excluded, considering that the 
cradle of the Orthodox Christian Civilization lay on the Asiatic side of 
the Black Sea Straits, in Asia Minor.* Indeed, even Western Christen- 
dom could hardly be claimed as a product of Europe, considering the 
importance in its life and thought, of the infuence of Latin Fathers 
‘hove home was Nee ica. 

n the other hand, for the purposes of studying the geneses, growths, 
and breakdowns of civilizations and the histories of universal states, 
barbarian war-bands, encounters between contemporaries and renais- 
sances, a unitary Helleno-Christian ‘great society’ is not, in the present 
writer’s view, an effective or an illuminating unit for the conduct of 
intellectual operations. These seven lines of study can be pursued, in his 
view, with better chances of success if, for these purposes, an Helleno- 
1 Obolensky, D.: ‘Russia's Byzantine Heritage’ in Oxford Slavonie Papers, vol. i 
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Christian monolith is dissected into five separate civilizations. These 
smaller units seemed to the writer to be indicated for these purposes 
because an empirical inquiry showed—so it appeared to him—that, in so 
far as these experiences had been met with in the histories of these five 
units up to date, each unit had had its own separate experience of 
genesis, growth, and breakdown, had generated its own separate universal 
states and war-bands, had had its own separate encounters with con- 
temporarios, and had evoked it own separate renaissances, whereas he 

id not recall a single case in which any of these experiences had been 
shared by all the five units in question. So far from that, it appeared to 
him that the experience of passing through a universal state, which had 
already overtaken the two Orthodox Christian civilizations, had not yet 
overtaken the Western Civilization or either of the two Muslim civiliza- 
tions. If this diagnosis was correct, it seemed to follow that the study of 
‘universal states could not be illuminated, but could only be obscured, by 
operating with the Helleno-Christian civilizations as the single unit that 
would be the key to a successful intellectual operation when the objects 
of study were, not experiences, but heritages. 

Tt seemed to the writer that the five smaller units were decidedly more 
efficient keys than the single monolithic unit when the object of study 
was the historical phenomenon of encounters in the Space-dimension 
between civilizations that were contemporary with one another. The 
fox and intimacy of the encounters between the three non- 
Muslim Helleno-Christian societies had been taken by Prince Obolensky 
as a sign that in truth these were, not three societies, but one society. In 
the second of the two passages quoted above he adduces the penetration 
of Russia by cultural influences radiating from the Modern West as 
evidence that, in this chapter of history at least, Russia and the West 
‘ought to be regarded as being provinces of one single cultural realm, and 
in the sequel to the first of the two he similarly adduces the 
penetration of a Medieval Western Christendom by cultural influences 
radiating from Byzantium as evidence that Byzantium and the Medieval 
West ought to be regarded as being ‘two different but closely interwoven 
halves of one Graeco-Roman Christian and European civilization. 

‘If,’ he continues, ‘we were inclined to doubt the truth of this inter- 
pretation, we have only to think how much will remain unintelligible in 
the mediaeval history of Western and Central Europe unless we consider 
the Byzantine contributions to its culture: Anglo-Saxon scholarship of the 
eighth century, the Carolingian art of the ninth, Otto III’s restoration of 
the Roman Empire, the growth of the Norman Kingdom of Sicily, the 
cultural aftermath of the Crusades, the Italian Renaissance, these and 
other important events of European history cannot be understood without 
reference to Eastern Europe. The Basilica of St. Mark in Venice, the Art 
of Giotto and El Greco, are these not eloquent signs of how much the 
Western World owed to the genius of Byzantium ?'* 

Indisputably they are; but are they not also signs that the body social 

upon pb of this cultural radiation was a separate and 

2 different entity from the body by which the radiation was emitted? 
? Obolensky, op. it, p. 53 
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For, when we turn our attention from the impact of Byzantium on the 
‘Medieval West to the impact of the Modern West on its contemporaries, 
‘we find parallels to all the phenomena cited by Prince Obolensky from 
the history of the encounter between Byzantium and the Medieval West 
in the relations between the Modern West and three Buddhaistic 
societies—the Hindu, the Far Eastern in China, and the Far Eastern in 
Korea and Japan—which neither Prince Obolensky nor any other 
student of history would be likely to classify, in virtue of these relations, 
as being so many subdivisions of a single all-embracing civilization in 
which the Western Civilization was likewise to be reckoned as being 
included. 

"The inspiration of eighth-century Anglo-Saxon scholarship and ninth- 
century Carolingian art by the genius of Byzantium has its counterpart 
in the inpia of e E atas Bengali scholarship and 
swentieth-cenury Bengali art by the genius of the Modern West, Otto 
II's restoration of the Empire in Byzantine dress has its counter- 
Etin the restoration of the Mughal Rajin Western dress by the British 

st India Company. The establishment of a Norman successor-state 
of the East Roman Empire in Sicily is matched by the establishment, 
in A.D. 1947, of three Asian successor-states of the British Raj in India: 
Pakistan, the Indian Union, and Burma, The cultural aftermath of the 
Crusades in Western Christendom has its counterpart in the cultural 
aftermath, in the Ottoman Muslim World, of the ‘Osmanlis’ likewise 
temporarily victorious jihäds against the Christendome (if we may allow 
ourselves to cite this one example from the history of the relations 
between the Modern West and an Islamic Civilization that shared with 
the West its Helleno-Christian heritage). The Byzantine contribution to 
the Italian renaissance of an Hellenic literary culture consisted in initi 
ing the fifteenth-century Italian humanists into the Greck originals of 
Roman copyists’ Latin imitations through which the Italian Humanists 
had previously been cultivating Hellenism at second hand; and, in the 
history of the impact of the Modern West upon the Hindu World, this 
Byzantine service to the Italian Humanists has its counterpart in the 
initiation of nineteenth-century and twentieth-century Hindu pandits 
into a scientific study of Sanskrit by the Western pioncers in the science 
of the comparative study of the Indo-European languages. The imprint 
of Byzantium on the Basilica of St. Mark in Venice has its count 
in the imprint of the Italian Renaissance on the Taj Mahall at Agra. 
The Byzantine motifs in the art of Giotto and El Greco have thei 
counterparts in the Western motifs in the art of a twentieth-century 


japan. 
‘On this showing, the evidences of the penetration of Western Christen- 
dom by the radiation of Byzantine cultural influences would seem, in the 
it writer's eyes, to indicate, not that Byzantium and the Medieval 
fest were provinces of one and the same cultural realm, but rather that. 
they were two distinct societies whose relations were on a par with those 
between a Modern Western Society and its contemporaries in India and 
the Far East. 
? See IV. iv. 375, n. 1, and 363, n. 1; and X, ix. 63. 
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As the present writer sawit, however, the lesson to be learnt from Prince 
Obolensky’s critique of the writer's classification of civilizations was not 
that either the writer’s own classification or Prince Obolensky’s alter- 
native classification was right or wrong in any absolute or universal 
sense, The lesson appeared to be that all such classifications, analyses, 
and dissections were keys which were useful in so far as they served the 
practical purpose of opening locks. Any one of them would have been 
proved to be a genuine key if it did effectively unlock a door; and some 
of these keys were good for opening more doors than one; but there did 
not seem to be any master key that rendered allits fellow keys superfluous 
by unlocking all doors alike; and therefore a resourceful researcher who 
had been moved by his curiosity to explore the wonderland of History 
‘would keep on adding to the bunch of keys on his key-ring. Whenever 
he ran into a closed door barring the way to further progress in his 
intellectual quest, his first recourse would be to try whether any of the 
keys already on his ring would turn this next door’s lock; but, if none of 
them proved to fit, he would neither try to force the door nor despair of 
succeeding in opening it, but would set about casting a new key to fit a 
lock that had been proved by experiment to be one of a novel structure, 
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THE ROLE OF TECHNOLOGICAL COMPETI- 
TION IN THE WESTERNIZATION OF RUSSIA 


"Tur part played in the Westernization of Russia by a spontaneous 

nse to the appeal of the Modern Western culture, as contrasted 
with a reluctant capitulation to a recognized necessity of adopting 
Western weapons for the purpose of keeping the West at bay, is under- 
lined in the following note by Prince D. Obolensky: 

“I would say that to describe the relations between Russia and the 
Modern West solely, or mainly, in terms of a technological race between 
4 rapidly expanding Western military and economic technique and a 
Russian resistance to the resultant menace of military conquest or cultural. 
absorption would be to paint only part of the picture. It is, of course, true 
‘that Peter's reforms were primarily dictated by military considerations and 
by Russia's need, in order to maintain and improve her military and 
political status as a great European power, to “catch up" with the econo- 
mucally more advanced West. Moreover, I would agree, up to a point, that 
the Westernizing movement among the educated minority of the Ortho- 
dox population of Western Russia in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies found its raison d'étre in the policy of resisting encroachments of 
the West (i.c. of the Roman Catholic Church) by adopting Western wea- 
pons (i. from Catholicism and Protestantism). But . . . I would say that 
this Westernising movement, not only in the Ukraine but in Muscovy as 
yell, was due just as much to a genuine belief held by some of its leaders 
in the superiority of the contemporary Western culture, and to their 
desire to imitate Western habits and institutions because they were good 
in themselves. ‘This is surely true of such outstanding statesmen and 
diplomatists of the second half of the seventeenth century as Ordin- 
Nashchokin and Prince V. Galitsin, who pursued a policy of “selective 
Westernisation" 

On the other hand it is surely also true that Peter the Great himself, 
spiritual ‘changeling’ though he was in his native Muscovite cultural 
environment, was an anima naturaliter Occidentalis only in the narrowly. 
limited sense of having a gift and a passion for the contemy 
Western World's technology. We have noticed in another context! that 
this technological approach of his was distasteful to cultivated Westerners 
of that age—for example, Bishop Burnet and King William III—who. 
had not been broken in to a future Industrial Age of Western Civiliza- 

on in which this exotic young barbarian man of genius was already 
living by anticipation; and, though Peter's genius was so great that he 
‘soon became aware of the necessity of broadening his approach if he 
‘was to succeed in attaining his primary technological objective, his 
spontaneous appetite for the non-technologial elements in the Western 

ivilization always remained comparatively feeble except in so far as it 
was whetted by a partially enlightened view of the requirements of a 
technological utilitarianism. 


* To HL ii, 279. 
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Within the province of Technology, Peter did give proof, as soon as 
military necessity allowed, of a spontaneous impulse to extend the range. 
of his Westernizing policy from the manufacture of Western weapons 
to the manufacture of Western non-military commodities. 


"Between A.D. 1695 and A.D. 1709 nearly three-quarters of the new 
manufactories were state works, and nearly all of them were designed for 
military and naval needs. Between 1710 and 1725 the picture changes, as 
the needs of war become rather less absorbing, The new works in his later 
years were far less concentrated on military needs; silk, velvet, and ribbon 
manufactories were started; china, glass, and brickworks made their 
‘appearance. A number of the state factories were handed over to private 
operation, and Peter pressed forward the opening of new works by in- 
dividuals’ or companies, granting them important exemptions and 
privileges’! 

In thus becoming less exclusively military, Peter’s Westernizing 
activities did not, however, become less utilitarian—as is shown by the 
persistent utilitarianism of his educational policy;* and, though, here 
too, the scope of the Westernizing movement in Russia broadened 
rapidly after Peter’s death, this subsequent progress of Russia’s cultural 
Westernization beyond the limits of military or even civil utilitarian 
requirements seems to have been due, not so much to a Russian ‘desire 
to imitate Western habits and institutions because they were good in 
themselves’, as to the operation ofa cultural ‘law? that, in any encounter 
between contemporaries, a single element of a radioactive alien culture, 
when once admitted into a recipient society's body social, tends to draw 
in after it other elements of the same alien culture-pattern, 

1 Sumner, B. H.: Peter the Great ond the Emergence of Rusia (London 1950, English 
Universities Pres), p. 160. : 

3 See pp. 55477, at 3 Examined on pp. 542-64, above. 


IX. B (i) (a) 1, ANNEX II 


THE BYZANTINE INSPIRATION OF THE 
RUSSIAN POLITICAL ETHOS 


In the first draft of the chapter to which this Annex attaches, the writer 
serumed that the autocratic régime that was built up in Muscovy in and 
after the fourteenth century of the Christian Era had drawn its inspira- 
tion from the Byzantine political tradition; but the comments on this 
draft which he received from B. H. Sumner! and from Prince D. 
Obolensky convinced him that the Muscovite political institutions 
which took shape during the period of Mongol ascendancy over Eastern 
Russia were, for the most part, home-grown responses to the challenge 
of pressure from alien civilizations on two fronts: from a Eurasian 
Nomad Society on the south-east and from a Western Christian Society 
on the north-west, At the same time the historical evidence still seemed 
to the writer to indicate that the political climate of a Russian Orthodox 
Christendom, in which a home-grown Muscovite autocracy had found 
so favourable an environment for establishing itself, had been pre- 
dominantly Byzantine in its origin, 

One consequence of the supremacy which a resuscitated Imperial 
Régime had established over the Orthodox Christian Church within the 
frontiers of the East Roman Empire in the course of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries of the Christian Era* had been that, when a hitherto 
independent pagan state received Christianity from the East Roman 
Church, it could not place itself under the ecclesiastical authority of the 
ecumenical Patriarch at Constantinople without thereby implicitly 
acknowledging the political sovereignty of the Oecumenical Patriarch's 
secular lord and master the East Roman Emperor? This political impli- 
cation of conversion to Orthodox Christianity was, as we have seen, the 
cause of a war to the death between the East Roman Empire and a con- 
verted Bulgaria that was responsible for the breakdown of the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom in the very generation in which Russia 
was entering the Orthodox Christian fold. This juridical consequence of 
conversion was in practice much less serious for the Russians than it had 
been for the Bulgarians, because Russia, instead of lying, as Bulgaria 
lay, on Byzantium’s threshold, was insulated from the East Roman 
Empire by the double barrier of the Black Sea and the Eurasian Steppe;* 
and the princes of Kiev and her successor-states, including Muscovy, 
appear to have acquiesced, with only a few symptoms of restiveness, in 
the East Roman Empire’s pretension to a political supremacy over the 
ecumenical Patriarchate's Russian ecclesiastical subjects throughout 
the period of more than four centuries’ length that elapsed between the 
enthronement of Thedpemptos, the first Greek Metropolitan of Kiev, 
in AD. 1039 and the extinction of the last remnants of the East Roman 
Empire by the ‘Osmanlis in A.D. 1453-61. 

? See VL vii 57 ? See TV. iv. sp2-612. 3 See IV. iv 397. 

^ Seep. tsa) 5 See pp. 399-406, above, 
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“The fourteenth-century rulers of Muscovy’, Prince Obolensky observe 
in a note on the present writer's first draft, ‘continued to acknowledge, 
least in theory, the quasi-religious sovereignty of the Byzantine Emperors, 
‘whose oecumenical authority and legislative power were still recognised 
in Russia in the fifteenth century: thus, for example, the Emperor John VI 
Cantacuzenus wrote to the Grand Prince Symeon of Moscow (fungebatur. 
AD. 1340-53): "Yes, the Empire of the Romans and the most holy and 
great Church of God are, as you have written, the source of all piety and 
the school of law and sanctification”, And the Grand Prince Basil IT of 
Moscow (fungebatur a.D. 1425-62), writing to the Emperor after the Coun- 
cil of Florence, calls him "the pious and holy autocrat of the whole 


Universe". 

Considering that the juridical sovereignty of the East Roman Empire 
was thus acknowledged by Russian princes, including the latter-day 
Grand Dukes of Muscovy, over a Time-span of more than four centuries, 
it is hardly credible that the political éthos, as distinct from the adminis- 
trative institutions, of a Russian Orthodox Christendom should not 
have been deeply influenced by the political thos of ‘the Second Rome’; 
and W. Weidle is surely right in stating, in his brilliant Russie Absente et 
Présente,' that ‘les conceptions politiques investies dans l'ancien Etat 
moscovite étaient de provenance byzantine’, 

By contrast, the éthos, as well as the institutional structure, of a post- 
Muscovite Petrine autocracy in Russia was manifestly derived from 
a contemporary Western World, and the writer would agree with Prince 
Obolensky's view ‘that Peter's “enlightened autocracy” owes far more 
to contemporary Western models than to any Byzantine prototype’, and 
that "Peter's ecclesiastical reform, which led to the partial subjection of 
the Russian Church to the Imperial power in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and to the breakdown of that relationship between the 
spiritual and temporal powers which Medieval Russia had inherited 
from Byzantium, was based on Western Lutheran, not East Roman, 
models.’ The writer of this Study would, however, go on to point out 
that this seventeenth-century Western ‘enlightened autocracy’ proves, 
on a scrutiny of its origins, not to have been a native Western product; 
for its lineage can be traced back through the Late Medieval North 
Italian despots to the Holy Roman Emperor and King of Sicily, Frederick 
II Hohenstaufen; through Frederick to the Norman founders of a 
Sicilian and Apulian successor-state of the East Roman Empire; and 
through them to the East Roman Empire itself. 

‘The writer would also venture to suggest an amendment to Prince 
Obolensky's view that ‘the notion of a purely secular state, regarded as 
the source of all authority and legislation and the ultimate object of 
men’s loyalty, and in which the clergy are no more than civil servants 
whose very spiritual authority is delegated to them by the Government, 
would, from the Byzantine view-point, have seemed a strange aberra- 
tion.’ On the writer’s interpretation of the Byzantine Weltanschauung, it 
would indeed have seemed to a Bj tine crit ly naïve, in- 
elegant, and impolitic, to the point of being shocking, for an East Roman 

1 Paris 2949, Gallimard, p. 73, quoted on p. 395, above. 

2 Bee LE A. Soonn, 305r and 354-63; IV. i. 198-2091 and pp. 363 and 395, above. 
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statesman to claim in so many words—as a Western Frederick II and 
his eventual Lutheran successors were to stake their claim—that the 
Secular Power was the source of spiritual as well as temporal authority; 
but assuredly it would also have seemed, in Byzantine eyes, no less 
strangely incompetent and irresponsible for the secular Power to refrain 
from exercising de facto an effective control over the Church which, 
until the East Roman Empire fell on evil days, was always within an 
East Roman Emperor’s grasp so long as he took care not to commit the 
gross Frankish Frederician indiscretion of publicly laying claim to this 
‘totalitarian’ authority de jure, 


IX. B (i) (a) 2, ANNEX I 


THE CONFLICT OF CULTURES IN THE SOUL 
OF SOLOMOs' 


‘Tue career of the conventional Italian poet Dionisio Salomone, who 
became the original Greek poet Dhionysios Solomés, is one of the 
curiosities of the history of the transmission of culture. His genius found 
its opportunity for making its literary fortune thanks to the lucky acci- 
dent of his being the bastard son, by a Zantiot Greek servant-girl, 
of a Zantiot landowner—Venetian in culture and origin, though 
Orthodox in religion—who, on hie death-bed, married Dionisiós 
mother and left Dionisio and his brother handsome shares of his estate, 
At the age of ten, Dionisio was sent by his guardian to Italy for his 
education, and he remained there for ten years on end (A.D. 1808-18), 
first at Venice, then at Cremona, and finally at the Venetian university 
of Padua, During these years in Italy he received a thorough schooling 
in Italian and Latin literature; made friends with Monti, Manzoni, and 
other Italian men of letters; and became a disciple of the Western 
Romantic movement. After his return to Zante he joined an aristocratic 
Italianate literary circle there whose parlour-game was the extemporiz 
tion of sonnets in Italian on some given subject or given set of lis 
endings; and there seemed no reason why he should not end his days in 
this conventionally cultivated obscurity. 

Solomàs found his true métier when, after the outbreak of the Otto- 
qun Greek insurrection in AD, 1821, a Mesolonghot patriot publicist, 
Spisidhión Trikoúpis, visited him in Zante at hs country 
Tees and invited him to become the Dante of a Greek Parnassin. "I 
don't know Greek’, Solombs replied, meaning that he had never been 
taught the Byzantine ecclesiastical Attic koiné. “The language which you 
imbibed with your mother’s milk is Greek’, Trikoúpis retorted, meaning 
that Solomds could have communicated with his low-born mother in 
mo other tongue than her Zantiot Romaic Greek patois. Thereupon 
Solomòs sprang into fame by composing in this mother tongue of his, in 
Italian metres, Western poetry, first in Byron's vein and later in Schiller's, 
‘Thanks to his being a Heptanesian aristocrat, Solomds was a highly 
cultivated man who did speak one of the dialects of living Greek as his 
mother tongue without knowing the dead language. In the early nine- 
teenth century the Ionian Islands were perhaps the only place in Greek 
Orthodox Christendom where this could have happened, and the com- 

ition of Western poetry in living Greek—without murdering the 

age by trying to transform it into a resurrected Attic—was 

Solomós' inestimably valuable service to a new Greek nation that was 
to enter the Western comity. 

Solomds’ work suffered, nevertheless, from another form of pedantry 
that was likewise inimical to poetry. His method of composing a 
Romaic Greek poem was to take Italian notes, expand these into Greek 

+ See Jenkins, R.: Dionysius Solomés (Cambridge 1940, University Press). 
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prose, and then hammer this prose into verse! And in his latter years, 
"when his mental vigour was on the decline, he relapsed into writing his 
in the Italian which, in spite of his Romaic Greek tours de force, 
‘was, from first to last, his natural medium of literary expression. More- 
over, his invincible native Westernism, which made him so effective a 


of the fall of Mesolónghi, just across the water, the cannonade bombarded 
his ears in his villa on Zante, he suffered anguish but did not 
seek relief by going to the front in defiance of British regulations; and, 
though he lived on for a quarter of a century after a fragment of the 
Ottoman Empire had been transformed into a sovereign independent 
Kingdom of Greece with its capital at Athens, he preferred to end his 
days at Corfü under a British régime. 

"In the days when I was young’, wrote the Moreot klepht Koloko- 
trónis, who had taken refuge on Zante in A.D. 1806, ‘Zante seemed as far 
away as the ends of the Earth do now. What America is to us now— that 
is pretty well what Zante was to them (ie. to the fin-de-sidcle Moreot 
Ottoman Greeks]. When they went to Zante, they called it “going to the 
Western World” (“Phrangi”)' Solomòs’ career testifies that, in the feel- 
ings of a Zantiot aristocrat who was younger than Kolokotrónis by the 
span of a whole generation, an adjacent ex-Ottoman Morea was still the 
alter orbis that an adjacent ex-Venetian Zante had been to the Moreot 
klepht in days before Solomds was born. 


Ferte eor ele qr ipti reti 


IX. B (ii) (a) 2, ANNEX II 


THE MOREA ON THE EVE OF THE UPRISING 
OF A.D. 1821 


In a.D. 1821 the eyület of the Morea did not include the Mani, which, 
since A.D. 1776, had been under the jurisdiction, not of the Vili of the 
‘Morea, but of the Qapudán Pasha. On the eve of the uprising of A.D. 
1821 the population of the eyälet, excluding the Mani from the reckon- 
ing, is estimated to have been about 400,000, of whom about 360,000 
were Greek and Albanian Orthodox Christians and about 40,000 were 
"Turkish and Albanian Muslims.! The Turkish Muslim Moreots were 
concentrated in the towns: Corinth, Návplia, Mistrà, Monemvasia, 
Kéron, Navarino, Arkadhià, Patras, Phanári, Leondári, Gastüni, 
Médhon. The populations of Návplia, Kóron, Módhon, and Navaríno 
were exclusively Muslim; those of Tripolítsa and Corinth were mixed. 
in approximately equal proportions, Except in these two last-mentioned 
towns, the Christians, where there was a Christian element in the urban 
population, lived in separate quarters from the Muslims? 

At the same date about three-quarters of the agricultural land in the 
Morea is estimated to have been in the hands of the Muslim ro per cent. 
of the population, and only one quarter in the hands of the Christian 

cent.: 417 per cent. of the land was accounted for by Imperial 
Suoman fiefs, ‘which were, of course, conferred on ‘Mask feofees; 
another 25 per cent. was accounted for by Muslim privately owned real 
estate; and the remaining 33:3 per cent. by Christian privately owned 
real estate? The Muslim, as well as the Christian, estates were, however, 
cultivated by Christian tenants and hired labourers, who were at liberty 
to change their employers ;* and the Christians, including labourers and 
tenants as well as frecholders, are estimated to have received 87°5 per 
cent. of the annual value of the agricultural produce, as against 12° per 
cent. received by the Muslims, who thus took only about 25 per cent. 
more than what would have fallen to them under a strictly proportional 
allocation.’ 

Tt will be seen that the economic conditions in the Morea between 
AD. 1715 and A.D, 1821 were not seriously inequitable, and during the 
same century the administrative arrangements were remarkably favour- 
able to the Orthodox Christian population or (it would be more accurate 
to say) to an Orthodox Christian oligarchy.* A system of local self- 
government, dating from the preceding period of Venetian occupation, 
had been maintained in the Morea after the Ottoman reconquest; and 
this self-government was not confined to the communes but extended to 
the departments (Turcicd qazds; Graecà évapyíai) and to the province 
(Turcicà eyület) as a whole.” In each commune the aldermen (Turcicé 

+ See Sakellarios, M. V. Tledowórnoos xarà de Tovproxpariay, 
ee r T 

5 See ibid., p. 53- 5 Sec ibid., p. 95. 7 See ibid., p. 
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Khija-bish)s; Graecé Bypoy(povres) were elected annually," and these in 
tum elected the Christian members (Graecé npoeordres) of the council 
of the voyevoda of the department, who in their turn, again, collectively 
constituted a provincial assembly which elected the two Christian 
members (Graec? pupayıánðes) of the vili's permanent council of five 
members including, besides the two Christian deputies, two Muslims 
and one Christian dragoman.* Moreover, the Greek Orthodox Christian 
community in the Morea had two or three political agents (vekils) ac- 
credited to the Porte at Constantinople? 


‘It can be said that [the departmental zpoeszóres] shared the ad- 
ministrative power with the voyevoda and the judicial with the qidi. 
concentrated so much power in their hands that they were able 
fearlessly to hold their own against the ‘Turkish authorities on their own. 
level, Without their assent, no taxation could be imposed either for local 
or for general purposes. They were able to refuse to carry out orders of 
the voyevoda's if they considered these inexpedient. . . . If there were 
complaints against the voyevoda, and they had the qädi's concurrence, 
they could proceed at once to depose the voyevods, subject only to refer- 
ring their action retrospectively to the vezir (ie. the vili] 4 

‘Sakellarios concludes* that ‘the mpoecróres were the real rulers of their 
department’. A Moreot Greek Orthodox Christian born in A.D. 1798 saw 
the Ottoman régime in the Morea in its last phase in a more jaundiced 
light that does not necessarily give a more objective picture: 

“The people appointed on their own initiative a headman (rparóyepos) or 
crier to carry out the general purposes of the commune and to give notice 
in the evening of any corvée on behalf either of the commune or of the 
Government. This notice was cried in the following terms: “Oyez! 
Oyez! to-morrow no one is to go about his own private business, because 
we are going to do so and so”, Anyone who ignored the notice suffered 
for it; his neighbours wrecked his house; and, if he complained to the 
Government, the Government paid no attention—unless it were to punish 
him for insubordination . . . 

"In every large village, and sometimes in small ones, they had an alder- 
man (yépovras) or two aldermen, according to the size of the population, 
‘who, in collaboration with the priests, assessed the taxes imposed on the 
commune among its individual members in accordance with their 

"Whenever the potentate chose to oppress a town or a family, he would 
send a government official straight away and would demand whatever he 
chose, and the inhabitants, as I have said, would assess among themselves 
what was required, whether it was a money payment or some form of 
corvée, through the agency of the aldermen. The Turks had to allow their 
7a'fyeh all these rights in order that they might prosper and be at the 
‘Turks? disposal as slaves. On this account they looked after our well. 
being, and everyone among the ra'iyeh had some important Turk for a 
patron, while the whole commune in each town and village likewise had 
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some powerful patron for its own special preservation and protection. In 
the large towns, however, things were rather better, owing to their more 
advanced development.’ 


At the same time there was complete religious toleration in the Morea;? 
by the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the behaviour of 
the Moreot Muslims towards their Christian fellow Moreots had be- 
come less harsh and the Muslim Moreot minority was becoming 
assimilated in its culture to the Christian majority. The Moreot Turks 
spoke and wrote Gree, and even the “ulem swore by Christ and by the 

ayia.* The Albanian Muslim Moreots, who were new-comers in A.D. 
1715) were wilder and fiercer than their Turkish coreligionists; yet the 
‘Varduniots in their fastness in the Southern Tajgetus and the Laliots 
and their neighbours at Phlóka in their fastness on Pholoé all bore 
Christian as well as Muslim names. Meanwhile the Moreot Greek 
Christian oligarchs betrayed their provincialism by continuing to culti- 
vate an Ottoman Muslim style of living which had long since been in 
proces of being abandoned in favour of a Western style by the sophis- 
ticated metropolitan Phanariots. 

“The khaja-bishy imitated the Turk in everything, including dress, 
manners, and houschold. His notion of living in style was the same as the 
Turks, and the only difference between them was one of names: for in- 
stance, instead of being called Hasan the khoja-bish? would be called 
‘Yanni, and instead of going to mosque he would go to church. This was 
the only distinction between the two. All the same, the Turk would cut 
off the khoja-bish9’s head whenever he chose, and keep his corpse ex- 
posed for three days in public, with the head placed by the backside as an. 
additional humiliation, whereas the Turk’s head would be placed under 
his arm-pit. From these facts you will be able to judge whether the khüja- 
Dish was, or was not, a popularly elected magistrate," 
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THE PEASANT MAJORITY OF MANKIND AND 
THE AGRARIAN POLICY OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 


| not only in d Wats Indonesi, Indo-China, Chinas Japan, 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, i 
ized Indian American’ countries, from. Mexico to Bolivia inclusive, 
wi cited an indigenous peasantry submerge 
Central American and Andean civilizations.* 

Could the condition of this vast and widespread rural depressed class 
be effectively improved by any orthodox devices of Modern Western 
democratic ‘social engineering’? To be democratic in the Modern 
Western sense of the term, the solution of the problem must be one 
which could be introduced by consent, without having to be imposed by 
coercion; and it remained to be seen whether the peasantry, in its pre- 
vailing mood of self-assertiveness and expectancy not yet illuminated by 
more than a glimmer of intellectual enlightenment, would voluntarily 
agree to the things necessary for its economic salvation. The peasantry’ 
divers desires at this time seemed, indeed, likely to prove mutually i 
compete, The pente ‘now wanted an improvement in their materi 

they also still wanted to go on living their customary life 
and using pens agricultural technique; and the ambition of 
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every peasant household was not only to own a plot of land but to work 
its own plot as a separate unit of labour and production. Yet, short of 
there being any hope of raising their standard of living, there might be 
no chance of saving it from being further depressed to a nadir which 
would be disastrous for them and for the World as a whole, if the other 
points in the peasants’ dimly conceived programme were to be treated as 
sacrosanct, Could this rustic Gordian knot be untied? Or could it only 
be got rid of by being cut? And, if it should prove impossible to avoid a 
summary operation, what scabbard was to furnish the latter-day counter- 
of Alexander's sword? 

Could the problem of this vast non-Western peasantry be solved 
a culturally ailen Modern Western régime such a the nts Brit Ri 2 
India? Probably not, since an alien régime can seldom venture to interfere 
with the deep-seated prejudices of its subjects, however well placed it 
may be for carrying out useful reforms on the surface of life. Then could 
the task be achieved under the régime of a native intelligentsia of the 
kind that, in India, had become the British Rij's heir? Such rulers 
might perhaps be expected, a priori, to have better prospects of success 
in commending a policy framed by their Westernized minds to a 
peasantry from whom their hearts were not altogether alienated. Yet in 
Yo. 1901-9 Pandit Nehru and bis colleagues rete have fd ama mis 
givings as they looked on from India at the death agonies in China of a 
‘Kuomintang régime which was so similar to their own in composition, 
character, and outlook, and which had come to power in China little 
more than twenty years before the Congress régime’s own advent to 
power in India. In those few years the Kuomintang had rapidly de- 

generated from being the generous apostles of the Ideas of the French 
olution into becoming the corrupt conservators of traditional 
Chinese vested interests; retribution for this breach of trust had been no 
less quick to overtake them; and this nemesis had taken the form of a 
mass-secession of the Chinese peasantry from the Kuomintang to the 
Communist camp. Was Communism now to take its turn in trying to 
solve in China a problem with which an abortive Chinese experiment in 
Modern Western Democracy had failed to come to grips? And, if this 
was to be the next chapter of Chinese history, was that a portent of what 
was likely to happen next in other non-Western societies in which an 
antique peasantry was likewise being shaken out of a long-established 
psychological and economic inertia by the impact of Modern Western 
Democracy and Technology? 

Tn bidding for a mandate to take the world-wide problem of the 
peasantry in hand, Communism had at any rate one strong card to play 
mid-way through the twentieth century, At this date its advocates could 
argue that, of all the societies that were saddled with the problem, 
Russia was the only one so far in which an effort to grapple with it had 
‘been made on a scale and with a vigour that were worthy of the greatness 
and the gravity of the challenge; and they could go on to point out that. 


x The British Rij in India had nevertheless venture to we its power to put down 
infanticide, sat, and the self-immolution of the devotees who bad formerly offered 
themselves year by year to be crushed to death by Juggernauts car. 
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this notable effort in Russia had not been made until after the establish- 
ment there of the existing Communist régime. 

"This was, indeed, one of the points in which Lenin and his com- 
panions could justly claim to have done in Russia a deed of pressing 

and momentous importance that had been perpetually left un- 
done by their Western-minded predecessors; for neither Tsar Peter 
the Great nor Tsar Alexander II had attempted to solve the problem 
of the peasantry in the terms in which their Communist successors 
envisaged it. 

Peter, indeed, had not tried to solve it at all, but had actually aggravated 
it by piling a top-heavy superstructure of Modern Western military 
organization and civil administration upon the frail foundation of a 
traditional rural economy which he had neglected to reinforce without. 
calculating whether it would be capable of bearing the additional load 
that he was remorselessly laying upon it. Peter made no serious attempt 
to increase the agricultural production which was virtually the sole 
economic resource of the Russia of his day, and, so far from relaxing the 
legal obligations of the serfs to their owners, he tightened them up in 
pursuance of a short-sighted policy of using the institution of serfdom. 
as an agency for the indirect collection of public revenue from the 
peasant producers of Russia's national income through the direct taxa- 
tion of the personal incomes of the serf-owners.* 

3 Peter had ite eognizanee of tbe nating inflicted on the population of his empire 
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As for Tsar Alexander II, his success in securing the abolition of 
serfdom with the former serf-owners' acquiescence was, from a Modern. 
Western standpoint, certainly the greatest achievement of Russian 
statesmanship under the Petrine régime, and perhaps the greatest under 
any régime that had ever ruled in Russia down to the time of writing. In. 
this act an autocratic empire which was a recent convert to the Modern 
‘Western way of life showed itself a more sincere and more effective 
devotee of Modern Western liberal ideals than the ostensibly demo- 
cratic Southern States of a republican American Union whose slave- 
‘owning citizens were children of the Western Civilization by birth and 
not by adoption. The same decade of the nineteenth century which saw 
a voluntary emancipation of the serfs in Russia saw these American 
slave-owners bring disaster and disgrace upon themselves by driving 
their Northern fellow countrymen to abolish slavery in the South by 
‘force majeure, at the cost of a civil war, as a penalty for the Southerners? 
‘own persistent failure to rid themselves of their ‘peculiar institution’ on 
their own initiative, Yet, in relieving Russia, by bloodless revolution, of 
her institutional agrarian malady, Tsar Alexander II did nothing to cure 
her technological agrarian malady; for the legal change in the 
personal status was not accompanied by any appreciable change 
methods of cultivation. About half the total arable land of Russia con- 
tinued to be cultivated by the peasants individually for their own 
benefit? and about half by their former masters on a larger scale of agri- 
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cultural operations; and the fact that the peasants now cultivated their 
Jand as free men, and the larger landowners theirs with hired instead of 
servile labour, did not have any magic effect upon a stagnant agricultural 
technique." 

No doubt, in contemporary France and Belgium and Denmark, 
peasant proprietorship might be wedded with specialization in agri- 
cultural production and technique to yield increased economic returns 
thanks to the auspiciously combined effects of the richness of the soil, 
the proximity of favourable markets, and the peasant's personal industry, 
intelligence, and zeal in working as his own master; but these achieve- 
‘ments of peasant proprietorship here and there in Modern Western 
Europe were irrelevant to the situation in contemporary Russia. In the 
vast inefficiently cultivated expanses of Russia, agricultural productivity 
could be increased only by mechanical cultivation on the grand scale, 
and this was the radical reform which the Soviet Communist régime had 
dared to impose by force on a Russian peasantry which would never 
have adopted it of its own volition. 

After the Bolsheviks had incited the peasantry to bring them into 
power on a mandate to distribute the lands that Alexander II had left in 
the possesion ofthe -devantserf-owning landlords a duly established 
Communist régime used the power which they owed to the peasants’ 
support in order to reverse the policy by which this support had been 

yurchased. They took out of the peasants’ hands by force not only the 
Finds which Lenin had distributed among them individually but also 
those which had been left in their hands by Alexander, and they rode 
rough-shod over the peasants’ habits, prejudices, and aspirations by 
compelling them to cultivate virtually all the land thenceforward in 
large-scale mechanized collective farms. It could hardly be denied that 
the Russian peasantry had been first deceived and then coerced by their 
demonic latter-day rulers, but it would have been more difficult to refute 
the Soviet Government's contention that the Russian peasantry and, 
with them, Russia herself had been dragooned into economicsalvation by 
this high-handed and unscrupulous act of state. I it is possible for 
human beings to be saved in spite of themselves, and, if physical survival 
is not too dearly bought at the price of forfeiting both liberty and happi- 
ness, the Soviet Government might claim to have been the Russian 
peasantry's saviour from economic disaster; and, since the establishment 
of their ascendancy over the peasant countries of Eastern Europe after 
the general war of A.D. 1939-45, they had seen to it that the same 
medicine should be administered to the agrarian economy of these 
satellite states by the puppet governments that had been hoisted into 
office there on the points of Russian bayonets.* 
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In AD. 1952 it was impossible to foretell whether the same destiny 
was in store for the Chinese and Indian peasantries in their turn. At this 
stage all that could be seen was that the problem of the starveling 

peasantry had now been placed on the agenda for the governments of all 
countries where such a peasantry was still to be found, and that in the 
handling of this problem the Communists now held the initiative. This 
‘was as much as to say that this problem had now become crucial for the 
Modern Western World. At the time, no doubt, the Western Society's 
first concern was to put its own house in order; but a successful achieve- 
ment of this urgent and difficult task at home would not suffice to 
ensure the West's salvation; for even an internally united Western 
World would find itself in a precarious position in the World as a whole 
if the great peasant majority of Mankind were to be gathered into the 
Communist fold; and this might be the peasantry’s cultural destiny if 
the Modern Western way of life failed to offer any practical prescription 
for the peasantry's economic malady; for in that event the Communists’ 
prescription, however unpalatable in itself, would hold the field faute de 
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SOME HISTORICAL CLUES TO THE RIDDLE 
OF PAKISTAN’S FUTURE 


Duna the century and three-quarters that had elapsed between 
Russia's acquisition of a sea-board on the Black Sea in A.D. 1774 and the 
transfer of the responsibility for India's security against foreign aggres- 
sion from British to Indian hands in a.D. 1947, the imaginations of 
Bris strategists and statesmen had been haunted by the bogey ofa 
Russian descent upon India from the Central Asian side of the Hindu 
Kush, Was this British anxiety to be inherited by the Indian heirs of a 
British Raj? In Indian minds in A». 1948-49 that question could 
hardly fail to be raised by the spectacle of a sweeping triumph of Com- 
munism in China. Perhaps an Indian student of history might seek com- 
fort in recalling that, when, in the thirteenth Erw of the Christian 
Era, all the rest of Asia, up to the Euphrates and the Halys and the Car- 
pathians, had been overrun by the Mongols, the Indian sub-continent 
alone had remained unmolested by world-conquerors who were lower- 
ing upon India simultaneously from a subjugated Burma and from a 
subjugated Afghanistan, Yet, I our Indian Knew his history well and 
could bring himself to read its lessons without flinching, he might be 
driven to conclude that India's escape from the Mongols, like her en- 
counter with the English, was an exception to an historical rule that 
India's foreign conquerors were usually to be looked for across the 
Hindu Kush; and, if he was also a student of political geography, the 
new political map that had emerged from the partition of an oecumenical 
British Indian Empire into three successor-states would call up in his 
visual memory some disquieting reminiscences. 

The main body of Pakistan—extending, as it did, from the south- 
eastern foothills of the Hindu Kush to the coast of the Indian Ocean at 
the delta of the Indus—would remind him of the Trans; isi; 
limb of the mountain-bestriding empire of the Bactrian Greeks and 
their Kushan, Ghaznawi, Ghüri, and Durrānī successors; and, if he 
‘went on to search the contemporary map for counterparts of the other 
members of this geographically paradoxical yet historically familiar 
composite body politic,* these would leap to his eye in the contemporary 

es of istan and the Central Asian Republics of the Soviet 
Union. In the second century B.c. and in the first, the eleventh, the 
twelfth, and the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, Central Asian 
'empire-builders with a land-locked base of operations within the borders 
of the territories latterly known as Afghan and Soviet Uzbekistan had 
forced the passage of the Hindu Kush and cleft their way through 
Indian territory down the valley of the Indus till they had carried their 
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advancing south-eastern frontier to the shores of an open sea; and in the 
twentieth century it required no great stretch of the political imagina- 
tion to envisage a fresh repetition of this recurrent episode of history. 
Had not the creation of Pakistan prefabricated for a future empire- 
builder from Central Asia the complementary Indian dominion which a 
Demetrius and a Kadphises! and a Mahmüd Ghaznaw! and a Muham- 
mad Ghürt and an Ahmad Durrini had been required to carve out for 
themselves? And, if land-locked Central Asian Powers whose metro- 
politan territories were confined within the modest limits of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin had been impelled by claustrophobia to make a strenuous 
march to the sea across the breadth of a sub-continent, might not the 
‘same stimulus be expected to launch on the same course an empire em- 
bracing not merely a land-locked Central Asia but the entire land- 
locked ‘heartland’ ofthe Old World pris p 

ince the days of Tsar Ivan the Terrible (imperabat AD. 1533-84), 
Russia had been sceking an outlet to an ice-free open sea. She had 
battered her way to the east coast of the Baltic, only to find this outlet 
masked by Denmark's command of the Sound; she had battered her 
way to the north coast of the Black Sea, only to find this outlet likewise 
masked by Turkey's command of the Bosphorus. The exit from Russia's. 
remote north-western ice-free port of Murmansk was commanded by 
the adjoining coast of Norway; Archangel was ice-bound for hal the 
year; Vladivostok could barely be kept open in the winter by the con- 
Stant labour of ice-breakers whose crews saw the water freeze again be- 
hind them in their wake. These results were little to show for nearh 
four hundred years of Russian endeavours to reach the open sea in 
directions but one. For Russia in the twentieth century, an outlet on the 
Indian Ocean was the sole still untried possibility. Was not Karachi a 
tempting bait to dangle before eager Russian eyes? And could the 
transfer of Karachi from British to Pakistani hands have failed to 
suggest ‘dangerous thoughts’ to calculating Russian minds?* 


IX. B (i) (a) 4, ANNEX I 
THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF PANISLAMISM 


Tus remarkable success of the core of the Islamic World in preserving 
or regaining its freedom from alien political control during the 270 
years that had elapsed between A.D. 1683 and A.D. 1052! was, no doubt, 
‘one explanation of the equally remarkable miss-fre of a nineteenth- 
century Panislamic Movement that was the response which the Muslims 
might have been expected to make to the challenge of an increasing 
Western and Russian pressure upon them. The nineteenth-century 
Muslims to whom the Panislamic programme of strength through soli- 
darity made an appeal were those outlying Muslim communities that 
did lose their independence in this age. 

Both the local Ottoman dominant minority and tbe Arab and Berber 
subject majority of the population in Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripolitania, 
for example, reversed i attitude towards the Ottoman Empire after 
the initiation in A. 1830 of the French conquest of the Maghrib. , 
During the preceding two centuries or so, the ruling element in the 
Ottoman Barbary States bad been bent on asserting its de facto inde- 
pendence of the Porte; from A.D. 1830 onwards both the anti-French 
esistance movement in Algeria and the Jocal Ottoman régime in the now 
likewise threatened adjoining Ottoman principality of Tunisia began to 
look to the Porte for support against French aggreaion. In A. 1864 
the reigning Bey of Tunis sought to strengthen his ties with the Porte by 
sending on a mission to Constantinople the Circassian slave-statesman 
Khayr-ad-Din, who published in A.D. 1867 a book advocating the adop- 
tion of Westernizing reforms by Muslim countries as a means towards 
their becoming more competent to hold their own against Western im- 

A further move in the same direction was made by the 
'unisian Government in A.D. 1871.3 
From the opposite extremity of the Islamic World, similar embassies 
from Central Asian Turkish Muslim rulers, solici 
Porte against Rotean imperialism, began to arrive at Coastantioople in 
the seventh decade of the nineteenth century, after the Russians had 
begun to direct their military energies from the by then all but com- 
pleted conquest of the Caucasus to the conquest of Central Asia In 
AD. 1863 a Western traveller in Central Asia found that Central Asian 
Xhans were taking pride and comfort in being invested with honorary 
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offices in the Ottoman Pádishih's household;? and from a.D. 1869 on- 
wards there were contacts between the Porte and Ya'qüb Beg, the 
‘Turki Muslim rebel against Manchu rule in the Tarim Basin, 
AD. 1873 onwards Ya'qüb caused the Padishil's name to be inscribed 
on his coinage and invoked in the Khutbah within his dominions, and an 
Ottoman mission made its way from Constantinople to his headquarters. 
Envoys from Afghanistan and from the Panthat Muslim rebels against 
‘Manchu rule in Yunnan also presented themselves, on similar errands, 
at the court of Sultan 'Abd-al-'Aziz (imperabat AD. 1861-76), and in 
A.D. 1873 he received an appeal from the Achinese Muslims in Sumatra 
for help against the aggression of the Dutch. 

A sentimental attachment to an idealised conception of the Ottoman 
Empire began to appear about the same time among the Muslim diasporà 
—Shi't as well as Sunni—in India, as a psychological compensation for 
the loss of their own former imperial dominion over a Hindu majority 
of the population of the sub-continent and for the painfully overwhelm- 
ing service which the subsequent British conquerors of India ad done 
for these local Muslim predecessors of theirs in saving them from the 
vengeance of the resurgent Hindus by imposing an impartial British Raj 
on both these Indian communit 


‘The Ottoman Empire was, indeed, the only political rallying point on 
which the Muslim victims of Western and Russian imperialism could 
fall back—not so much in virtue of her dubious and long-neglected title 
to the inheritance of the Caliphate as because, even in her nineteenth- 
century infirmity, she was by far and away the most powerful, efficient, 
and enlightened Muslim state in existence, At the same time, her patent 
weakness in this comparison with the encircling non-Muslim 
Powers made tan nbisement rather than an opposé for er to 
find herself the cynosure of nineteenth-century Muslim eyes. Out of 
fear of France, she forbore from making any serious response to Tuni- 
sian overtures to her between the date of the French descent on Algeria 
in ap, 1830 and the date of the long-dreaded establishment of a French 
protectorate over Tunisia in A.D. 1881, and she was quite impotent to 
help the Caucasian and Central Asian Muslims in their desperate 
struggle to resist the imposition on them of a Russian yoke. All that the 
Porte could do was to take a modest advantage of the revulsion of 


to main- 
in an inevitable ultimate defeat. 

‘Thus Panislamism fell between two stools. On the one hand neither 
the Ottoman Empire nor, a fortiori, any other still independent Muslim. 
state was capable in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era of con- 
stituting itself into an effective agency for vindicating the integrity and 
independence of the Islamic World as a whole, while on the other hand 

1 See Vambéry, A.: Travels in Cental Asia, 1863 (London 1864, Mutsy), pp- 
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the fact that all but a few fragments of the core of the Islamic World had 
succeeded in remaining independent on a low level of vitality took the 
edge off the appeal of the Panialamic gospel of self-preservation through 
an increase of inter-Islamic solidarity. If, in the course of the nineteenth 
century, the whole of the Islamic World, instead of a few fragments and 
fringes, had been engulfed in the British, French, and Russian empires, 
the nineteenth-century apostle of Panislamism, the Sayyid Jamil-ad- 
Din! al-Afghani (vivebat circa A.D. 1838-a.D. 1897),* might have found. 
a more favourable mission-field for his propaganda. 

Jamil-ad-Din's message to his fellow Muslims was twofold, They 
were to defend themselves against the West in the first place by trans- 
cending their own traditional sectarian and political divisions and rall 
ing round the Ottoman Pidishah as Caliph, and in the second place by 

ing Western ideas, institutions, and techniques that were the secret 
of the Modern's West's strength;? and it is significant that the Sayyid 
was far more successful in his advocacy of the second of these two pre- 
scriptions. In his preaching of Islamic solidarity he was, itis true, un- 
precedentedly successful in gaining a following among Sunnis and Shi'is 
alike, In a Sunni Egypt he was the inspiration of Shaykh Muhammad 
*Abdub, and in a Shi't Persia he moved the mujtahids in A.D. 1891-2 to 
crush Nasir-ad-Din Shih's attempt to grant a tobacco monopoly to a 
group of British entrepreneurs. Yet the chief practical effect of his 
missionary work was to promote the birth of a parochial nationalist 
movement in Egypt and a parochial nationalist movement in Persia, and 
thereby to create new, and perhaps insurmountable, obstacles to the 
political unification of the Islamic World under the aegis of a universal 
state crystallizing round the nineteenth-century torso of the Ottoman 
Empire. In so far as Jamal-ad-Din’s Ottoman admirer and patron Sultan. 
*Abd-al-Hamid II (imperabat A.D. 1876-1909) tried to translate the 


Sayyid’s ideas into practice, he largely stultified the Sayyid's intentions 

by seeking in Panalumisma political prop for the declining strength of 

Tukey rakes than attempting to use Turkey's residual strength as a 
pillar for the support of Panislamism.* 

‘The inference from this aftermath of Jamal-ad-Din’s career seems to 
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be that the nineteenth-century Western and Russian pressure on the 
heart of the Islamic World was not sufficiently severe to make the stil 
unsubjugated Muslim peoples feel that Western nationalism was a 
luxury in which they could not afford to indulge. In any case it is an 
historical fact that the still independent Islamic peoples Westernized 
Blscemeal, like the Ottoman Orthodox Christan people, instead of 
Nesternizing en bloc, like Russian Orthodox Christendom, within the 
political framework of a universal state. 


IX. B (i) (a) 4, ANNEX II 


THE EXPLOITATION OF EGYPT BY 
MEHMED 'ALI 


Ecypr was not just a passive piece of Mankind's physical environment; 
it was a creation of human audacity, industry, and genius out of the 
unpromising raw material of a forbidding jungle-swamp;! and, unlike 
its sister creature the Land of Shinar, system of embanked and 
irrigated fields in the Lower Nile Valley had never ceased, even in the 
periods of its worst neglect, to be the going concern that had been made 
of it in the fourth millennium s.c. by the founders of the nomes, who had 
tamed the valley piecemeal, and by the subsequent founders of the 
United Kingdom, who had co-ordinated these works of local reclama- 
tion into a single technologically and administratively centralized 
concern. Through these abiding results of their handiwork, the genius 
of the fourth-millennium makers of Egypt set its stamp more than once 
in the course of subsequent history on the policy of later masters of 
Egypt who had sufficient genius of their own to enter into the founding 
fathers’ labours. 

"The founders’ original lay-out of their Nilotic estate imposed on their 
successors the necessity of subjecting the population to a centralized 
autocratic régime in order to Tat the Potential productivity of a 
regimented soil and water—whatever the proportions in which the joint 
ps. of management and labour might afterwards be distributed 

reen the human parties to this vast economic enterprise*. This 
permanent ic ‘of Egypt herself must be the explanation of the 
astonishing simi nity between the régimes respectively inaugurated by 
Mehmed ‘Ali in the first half of the nineteenth century of the Christian 
Era and by the Ptolemies at the turn of the fourth and third centuries 
B.C., since it is improbable that Mehmed "Ali was aware, even dimly, of 
the methods employed by these predecessors of his who were also his 
Macedonian fellow countrymen, while it is impossible that he should 
have been familiar with the details of the Ptolemaic administration that 
were brought to light after his death by the excavation and study of 
documentary papyri. Yet so masterful was Egypt herself in dictating to 
her rulers the methods by which they must exploit her that a survey of 
the acts of Mehmed ‘Ali and his son Ibrahim might also serve, with a 
mere change of names, to describe the acts of Ptolemy Soter and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

"The Turkish Macedonian rulers of Egypt, like their Greek Macedon- 
ian forerunners, planted Egypt with fruit and forest trees;? extended 
the area of irrigation and cultivation;* dictated what crops should be 
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sown in what quantities; laid out model farms and botanical gardens;* 
introduced. new vise of which cotton was the chief? but which also 
included silk, indigo, sugar, hemp, and opium; imported agricultural 
experts from abroad and sent Egyptian students of agriculture to Europe 
and the West Indics;* and monopolized for the Government the purchase 
of the cotton, rice, gum, indigo, sugar, opium, and other crops* 
‘Under Mehmed "Al's régime in Egypt the peasants had become the 
Government's tenants. holding the arable land in usufruct only, and 
paying kharlj—in the course of the years a.D, 1808-14, when Mehmed 
‘AMT had abolished tax-farming (illisdm), eliminated the tax-farmers 
(multazims), and expropriated the waaf endowments invested in arable 
Jand (as distinct from gardens and houses) against compensation in the 
form of annuities from the public treasury. The new system of direct 
collection of the land-tax by the Government itself was based on a new 
survey of the land! By the time when the Government had also taken it 
upon itself to direct the pensants’ agricultural. operations, to supply 
them with the means of production, and to buy their non-cereal crops at 
fixed prices, the peasants had become mere hands on a state-managed 
plantation coextensive with the cultivated area of the country,” and the 
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servile status to which they had been reduced was brought home to 
them by the conscription of their labour for public works." 
Tt will be seen that, unlike Peter the Great, Mehmed ‘Alf did not 
the agricultural basis of his Western superstructure; but the 
measures which he took in his fundamental economic policy have to be 
credited—or debited—to the dictates of Egypt as well as to the prompt- 
ings of Mehmed ‘Al's own genius. Peters economic insight was 
certainly not inferior to his; and we may indeed surmise that Mehmed 
‘Ali, had he been Tsar of Muscovy, would have neglected agriculture 
as Peter did, and that Peter, had he been Viceroy of Egypt, would have 
fostered agriculture by the drastic but dubious methods of Mehmed ‘Ali. 
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IX. B (ii) (a) 5, ANNEX 


JEWISH HISTORY AND THE MILLET IDEA 
By James PARKES 


Tur conception of community evolved between the first and fourth 
centuries of the Christian Era by a Rabbinic Judaism fitted admirably 
into the millet idea; and, so long as the majority community was pre- 
pared to allow a Jewish community milletal autonomy, the essential 
minimum requirements of Rabbinic Judaism could be maintained in 
any country in the World. In tolerating a variety of legal and social 
systems within a larger whole, Medieval Christendom as well as Islam 
made a Jewish Millet an acceptable social organisation for Judaism, and 
in the Western Society the Jewish Millet outlived by centuries all its 
peers, surviving until the nineteenth-century emancipation, 

Tt seems to me, however, necessary to recognize that the millet idea 
in East and West, while it made Jewish survival possible by its recogni- 
tion of communal autonomy, yet contained elements which made it 
intolerable as a permanent social organization. In particular the idea of 
inequality seems to me to be inherent in it. Neither Islam nor Medieval 
Christendom recognized Jews as equals; and both tolerated Jewish 
autonomy because both had the power to circumscribe it at will in their 
own interests. In both East and West there was also the social factor, in 
the sense that the inferiority of status implicit in the milletal dispensation 
encouraged a contempt which was always there, even ifunder the surface, 

t deal of rubbish is talked about the excellent situation of Jews 

ler Islam before Zionism. Existence for all but a few rich merchants. 

‘was unenviable in the ghettoes and malis of the Islamic World for many 
centuries before Zionism as a political movement was born, 

‘Emancipation, by its emphasis on Judaism as an individual ethi 
on Jews as citizens manifesting apersonal difference only in the reli 
buildings which they attended (or did not attend) for worship one day 
a week, created just the situation described by you.' Gentile societies 
that could afford not to fear Jewish competition accepted Jews; Gentile 
societies that had a still unfulfilled ambition to breed a native Gentile 
"bourgeoisie! of their own hated the Jews and were jealous of them. But 
either situation dealt only with that aspect of Jewish life which expressed 
itself in economic structures and adaptabilities; and both ignored the 
fact that the heart of Judaism and of Jewish communal life was left un- 
satisfied by an economic liberty supplemented by a right to go to syna- 

ie on Saturday instead of going to church on Sunday. The core of 

binic Judaism, inherited from its interpretation of the Law and the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, was a belief in a community that would 
give scope for a social justice and a righteousness which were the divinely 
appointed objectives of Man's life in This World. The ideal had been 
narrowed, ossified, and even perverted by the conditions of millet life: 
but within the Millet it had at least a chance of survival. 

* On pp. 285-8, above — ALT. 
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After the dissolution of the Millet, Jews individually plunged, where 
free, with enthusiasm into all movements for social reform and humani- 
tarianism in a nineteenth-century Western World; but in Eastern 
Europe, where mart of the Jewish people lived, the local conditions 
ruled out the possiblity of any such individual Jewish participation in 
2 liberal Gentle Me; and therefore here one of two things was bound to 
happen. Some East European Jews sought an outlet for their inner 
malaise in taking part in Gentile revolutionary movements, some in an 
attempt to find a new communal basis for Jewish life, When a recrudes- 
cence of Antisemitism in Western Europe inhibited, or prevented, 
individual Jews there from expressing themselves in Gentile national 
movements aiming at the achievement of greater social righteousness, 
Jews in Western Europe likewise began to be attracted to one of the 
two alternatives which had grown out of the Eastern European situation. 

In both East and West a return to a milletal dispensation was ruled 
out, With all its merits a millet system is only possible either in a society 
that is at a much more developed stage than any society had yet reached 
at the time of writing, or else in a society in which there is no effective 
devolution of responsibility and authority from the central government 
to the local graphical administration—the city, the county, or what 
mot. ‘The Isle Society's weakness in this respect had exsbled the 
millet system to survive in Dir-al-Islim down to recent times, and had 
allowed minorities a certain liberty and vitality, but this only at the cost 
of their having to live within a framework of stagnation, It was 
inevitable that to many Jews the only alternative should seem to be 
the autonomy (or in lence) of the national community (itis interest- 
ing that Austrian Jewish ‘revolutionaries’ for some time sought to cope 
with the nationality problem in Eastern Europe along the lines of 
‘personal nationality’, which was an attempt to adapt the millet idea to 
contemporary European conditions), 

Jews turned to Nationalism, not only because it was the contemporary 

ie, but also because, with the failure of the idea of ‘personal national- 

ity’, it was the only framework within which the unsatisfied longing for 
a medium in which to work for greater social righteousness could be 
satisfied. In other words, there were deeper Jewish roots for Jewish 
nationalism than you have allowed for. 

Tt is also interesting to discover the way in which the emergence of 
2 Jewish nationalism hich was, as you say, fantastic in terms of the 
non-existence of a territory where Jews cultivated the soil—followed 
a period of intense Jewish intellectual activity which had been devoted 
largely to the study of Jewish history, and not merely to the study of 
a Rabbinic Judaism which a Rabbinic orthodoxy had come to regard as 
the Jewish intellect's sole legitimate field. The flowering of de 
Wissenschaft is an integral part of the picture of the emergence of a 
Modern Jewry; and this must also be regarded as being one of the 
outstanding events in the Jews’ encounter with the Western Society, 
since it was the product of Jewish access to Western academic and 
intellectual lie, 
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THE WELTANSCHAUUNG OF ALEXANDER 
HERZEN 


Atexanper Herzen (vivebat AD. 1812-70) was the natural son of a 
Russian nobleman by a German mother, While still a student at the 
University of Moscow, he fell foul of the autocratic régime of Tsar 
Nicholas I. He left Russia in A.D. 1847 and spent the rest of his life in 
Western Europe in a society of Russian and Western liberal exiles. In 

ing this personal course, Herzen was opting for Westernization, and 
he accounted himself an opponent of his ‘Slavophil’ Russian contem- 
poraries; yet in the same breath he proclaimed his affinity with them: 

"Yes, we were their opponents, but very strange ones. We had the same 
love, but not the same way of loving, and, like Janus or the two-headed 
eagle, we looked in opposite directions, though the heart that beat within 
‘us was but one? 

‘The love which these nineteenth-century Russian ‘Herodians’ and 
‘Russian ‘Zealots’ shared was, of course, their love for Russia; but an even 
stronger bond between them was a hatred which they likewise shared 
for a middle-class outlook and way of life that bad become dominant 
in the contemporary Western World, Herzen revolted as violently as the 
Slavophils themselves against any suggestion that Russia might renounce 
her historic identity by abandoning herself to this Modern Western 
‘middle-class culture. This idea seemed outrageous to him because he 
believed no less fervently than the Slavophils in Russia's destiny; and. 
this belief that Russia had a destiny incompatible with conversion to 
the Modern Western middle-class way of life brought Herzen into line, 
not only with his Slavophil Russian contemporaries, but also with his 
‘Communist Russian successors. As an anti-bourgeois Russian aristocrat 
he became a Russian prophet of a socialism that was to be attained in 
Russia through revolution and was to lead to a sanguinary conflict be- 
tween Russia and a Western World from which Russia—Slavophil or 
Socialist—was divided by a permanent and unbridgeable moral gulf. 

"These features in Herzen's outlook are brought out in his memoirs 
with a wealth of illustration of which only a few characteristic specimens 
can be cited here, 

"The Western European is not in a normal condition; he is moulting. 
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- Parliamentary government . . is simply the wheel in a squirrel's cage, 
the most colossal one in the World." .. . Under the influence of petty- 
bourgeoisie, everything is changed in Europe. Chivalrous honour is re- 
placed by the honesty of the book-keeper, elegant manners by propriety, 
courtesy by stiff decorum, pride by a readiness to take offence, parks by 
kitchen gardens, palaces by hotels open to all (that is, all who have 
money)... . Bourgeoisie is the final form of Western European - 
tion, its coming of age. . . . This closes the long series of its visions. 
By hard work the nations of the West have won their winter quarte 
Let others show their mettle.'? 

How infinitely remote from all this is the Russian spirit! 

"Petty Bourgeoisdom is incompatible with the Russian character—and 
thank God for it. . .. There is . . . something irrational in our lives, but 
there is nothing vulgar, nothing stagnant, nothing bourgeois. .  . You are 
restrained by scruples, you are held back by second thoughts. We have 
neither second thoughts nor scruples; all we lack is strength . . . We 
have no law but our nature, our national character.'* 


Russia's character is her destiny, and a nineteenth-century Herzen is 
as sure of this destiny as a sixteenth-century Philotheus. 


"Are we not perhaps satisfied with vestibules because our history is stil 
knocking at the gate?” . . . In our attitude to the Europeans . . . there are 
points of resemblance to the attitude of the Germans to the Romans, In 
spite of our exterior, we are still barbarians.” . . . We have nowhere those 
hard-and-fast prejudices which, like a paralysis, deprive the Western 
European of the use of half his limbs. . . . [The Polish émigrés] had a rich 
past; we had a great hope. Their breast was covered with scars, while we 
were toughening our muscles to receive them. Beside them, we were like 
recruits beside veterans. The Poles are mystics; we are realists.. .. Have 
we not . . . the right to look upon Russia as . .. the centre towards which 
the Slav World, in its striving toward unity, is gravitating?**... Do you 
not think it would be as well to become more closely acquainted with this 
inconvenient neighbour who makes himself felt throughout the whole of 
Europe, in one place with bayonets, in another with spies ?" 


‘The next manifestation of Russia's puissant non-Western destiny 
will be an anti-bourgeois revolution. 

"The free and rational development of Russian national existence is at 
one with the ideas of Western Socialism.” . .. The Russian enjoys a 
terrible advantage over the European; he has no traditions, no habits, 
nothing akin to him to lose. The man who has no wealth of his own or 
of others goes most safely along dangerous paths."*. . . The Russian 
imperial autocracy . . . is a military and civil dictatorship with far more 
resemblance to the Caesarism of Rome than to a feudal monarchy. A dic- 
tatorship . . . cannot be permanent." .., Who will be the predestined 
saviour? >, . Whoever it may be, it is our task to meet him with warm. 
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Herzen's exultation over his vision of Russia's revolutionary future is 
seldom chilled by the cold touch of doubt. 

‘We perhaps ask for too much and shall get nothing. That may be so, 
but yet we do not despair. 
He seems naively blind to the trenchancy of Western comments on the 
Russian éthos, which he records en passant. ‘You Russians are either the 
most absolute slaves of your Tsar or . .. anarchists, and it follows from. 
that that it will be a long time before you are free’, the conservative and. 
monarchist-minded Duc de Noailles once remarked to Herzen? ‘I tell 
you what, gentlemen: Hard as it may be for us with the Russian Govern- 
ment, anyway our position under it is better than what these socialist 
fanatics are preparing for us’, declared the Polish émigré Demontowicz 
after prolonged arguments with the Russian émigré Bakunin 3 

Herzen is not dismayed by the prospect, which he foresees, of a head- 
on collision between a revolutionary Russia and a conservative West. 

‘Our classic ignorance of the Western European will be productive of 
a good deal of harm; race hatreds and bloody collisions will develop from 
il Bow thecugh dis difereice n the tma suges of gom and cate 
wil is in the two stages E 
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IX. B Çi) () 2, ANNEX 
SICILIAN LIGHT ON ROMAN ORIGINS 


Ix rejecting as a professional pedigree-maker's fake the story, immortal- 
ized by Virgil, that the ancestors of the Romans were refugees from a 
foundering Minoan World who had been cast up on the coast of Italy 
by the same tornado that stranded the Philistines on the coast of Syria, 
we need not rule out the possibility that the Romans may in fact have 
Veo descended fron migra of Tater date, 

This possibility is suggeste a consideration of the linguistic map 
of Italy in the period between the establishment of the Greek and 
Etruscan settlements on Italian ground and the subsequent Latinization 
ofthe Peninsula as a result of a Roman conquest. In the intervening age, 

* Janguages of the Latin type were spoken by three peoples: the Sicel 
natives of Sicily, the Ligurians in the North-Western Appennines and 
the Maritime Alps, and the Latins and Falisci in the lower basin of the 
River Tiber. The rest of the Italian Peninsula, apart from the Greek and 
Etruscan settlements, was occupied in that age by peoples speaking 
other languages who would appear to have spüled aver into Te ly from 
the north-east in three successive waves. A wave of Umbrian-speakers 
had reached the west coast both north and south of Latium; for Umbrian 
dialects were spoken by the untamed Volscians (‘marshmen’) in the 
Pomptine swamps, as well as by the natives of an Etruria where, under 
an alien ascendancy, the largest river in the and testified to the nationality 
of the subject population by continuing to bear the name Umbro 
(Ombrone). Behind the Unbriancepeakes stood the Oscan-epeakers 

behind these the Illyrian-speaking peoples of Venetia, Apulia, and 
Northern Calabria. un 

The general configuration of this linguistic map suggests that the 
speakers of languages of the Latin type in this age were survivors of an 
earlier wave of immigrants into Italy who had been pushed out south- 

nd the Straits of Messina and north-westward 
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Central Italy, just beyond the south-eastern limits of the Umbrian 
territory that had been occupied by the Etruscans? We may find a clue 
to the puzzle if we turn our eyes for a moment to a point just beyond the 
‘opposite extremity of Etruria, along the coast to the north-west of the 
mouth of the River Arno. 

Here, at the eastern end of the Italian Riviera, we find four place- 
names—not of Roman mintage, and therefore presumably ante~dating 
the Roman conquest—that are identical with the principal place-names 
in the Elymian country in the north-western corner of Sicily. The Gulf of 
Spezia is flanked by a Port of Eryx (the latter-day Lerici), bearing the 
name of the celebrated Sicilian mountain, and by a Portus Veneris, 
dedicated to the same goddess as the celebrated temple of Aphrodite on 
the Sicilian mountain’s flank. Again, about half-way between the Gulf 
of Spezia and Genoa, the mouth of the River Labonia (Lavagna) is 
flanked on one side by a Segesta (the latter-day Sestri Levante) and on 
the other by an Entella (still commemorat 
stream). This fourfold correspondence between place-names in Sicily 
and on the Riviera can hardly be accidental; we cannot reject the in- 
ference that the places known by these four names in Liguria had been 
called after the four places with identical names in Sicily, or vice versa; 
and the probability re group of names in Liguria was derived from. 
the group in Sicily is indicated by the fact that in Liguria, as in Sicily, 
the mountain-name appears in the Graecized form ‘Eryx’ and not in a 
Ligurian equivalent of the Latin form "verruca (‘peak’), which we 
should expect to find surviving here if the name had originated in Liguria 
and had been carried thence to Si 

"The reappearance of these four Sicilian names on the Riviera thus 
indicates that the Sicilian Elymi had planted settlements here at some 
date; and this date must be earlier than the Roman Age; for the Romans 
did not draw on their Graecized Sicilian subjects for the colonists whom. 
they planted at Luna and other points in and around Liguria in and 
after the second century B.C. The hypothesis that most naturally suggests 
itself is that these Elymian settlements along the Eastern Riviera were 
part of the older colonizing movement that had created Magna Graecia. 
and Biruri, We know that the Elymi were particularly receptive to 
Hellenic influences, besides being particularly hard pressed by the 
encroachments of Greek intruders on their territory. It might well have 
occurred to them to relieve the pressure of population in a shrunken 
homeland in Sicily by resorting to the Greek expedient that had borne 
so hard upon the Elymians themselves. Why should they not follow 
the Greeks’ example by colonizing some stretch of West Mediterranean 
coastline where the natives were sufficiently backward to be easily 
subdued or expelled? If, at some stage in the colonizing movement that 
was in process from the eighth to the sixth century B.C., the Elymians 
did joi in the game, an obvious feld for them to choose would have 
beea the Riviera between the north-western outposts of the Etruscans 
and the eastern outposts of the Massiliots. The Italian Riviera had a 
promising commercial hinterland in the upper basin of the River Po, 
and thus in their general location the four Elymian settlements were 

TM m 
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well placed—though the Hannibalic War was eventually to demonstrate 
that, in overlooking the superlative advantages of Genoa, the Elymian 
prospectors had been no less blind than those Megarian Greek pros- 
pectors who passed by the vacant site of Byzantium in order to settle 
at Calchedon.* 

‘The Elymian settlers along the Eastern Riviera had, however, at any 
rate chosen a location where they could count on a ‘natural frontier’ to 
safeguard them against Etruscan encroachments; for, as late as the time 
of the Hannibalic War, the lower valley of the Arno was a pestilential 
swamp, which Hannibal's army found it almost as difficult to traverse 
the Alps, and which cost their leader the loss of an eye. The Etruscans 
Latin neighbours at the opposite extremity of the Maremma likewise 
enjoyed the benefit of a protective river-barrier which enabled the 
Romans to repulse the Etruscan war-lord Lars Porsenna’s attempt to 
reconquer them after they had expelled their Etruscan tyrant Tarquin. 
On the analogy of the Elymian settlements along the Riviera, is it too 
rash a conjecture to guess that the cluster of Latin-speaking communi- 
ties adjoining the lower course of the Tiber, which appear on the 
linguistic map of Italy in the period intervening between the coloniza- 
tion of Magna Graecia and Etruria and the Roman conquest, were not 
relics of an aboriginal deposit of peoples speaking languages of the Latin 
type, but were colonists from Sicily who had succeeded in thrusting 
themselves into a promising site in between the farthest south-eastern 
outpost of Etruria and the farthest north-western outpost of Magna 


A scrutiny of the map of Latium and the adjoining Faliscan country 
confirms the impression that this Tiberine enclave of Latin-speaking 
population was not, like the Volscians’ marshes or the Hernicans’ 
‘crags, a fastness in which a hard-pressed native le had m: to 
hold out against aggressive assailants, but was a bridgehead? established 
by invaders from overseas who had made a landing vi et armis on the 
beaches just south-east of Ostia. On this reconstruction of an unrecorded 
chapter of history, the Falisci would be a vanguard of the Sicel invaders 
who rashly pushed up the Tiber Valley and settled on its right bank, 
only to fall permanently under the domination of Etruscans on whose 
preserves they were trespassing. A more cautious Latin rear-guard would 
have confined its encroachments within an area covered by a number of 
natural frontiers: the river-line constituted by the courses of the Lower 
‘Tiber and its tributary the Anio, the south-western spurs of the Sabine 
Mountains, and the natural system of fortifications provided by the 
rampart-like slopes of the craters-within-craters known as the Alban 
Hills. The fortresses built by the Latin interlopers to protect this peri- 
meter would have been Rome, Tibur, Praeneste, and Alba Longa. 

On this showing, there would be a sense in which Rome had been 
‘an Hellenic city already before the first stone of her material structure 
had been laid, since it would have been an Hellenic example that had 
inspired her Sicel founders to join in a colonizing movement that in the 

ighth, seventh, and sixth centuries 2.c. was planting the west coast of 
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Italy, from a Chalcidian Rhegium on the Straits of Messina to an 
Entella on the Riviera, with sea-borne settlers of Greek, 

Etruscan and Sicilian orig 
‘This inference from a linguistic map has some support in the Roman 
literary tradition, for Siculi or Sicani are located in Latium by both 
rgil and Pliny. Siculi are named by Pliny in a list of early peoples of 
a list of ‘carnem in Monte Albano soliti accipere 
populi Albenses." Sicani are thrice enumerated by Virgil among the 
peoples already established in Latium before the advent of Aeneas? In 
the first and the third of these passages of the Aeneid, these Latian 
Sicani are associated with the Rutuli and the Aurunci, and in the third 
these three peoples are described as being one another's 


ilian tradition of a Sican element in the population of 
Latium is, of course, quite independent of the tale of a Trojan invasion 
of Latium which is the main theme of the Aeneid. Indeed, Vi makes 
his Latian Sicans join with the other eld inhabitants of Latium in 
attempting to resist the Trojan intruders. While continuing to reject 
the tale of a Trojan settlement in Latium as fictitious, we may perhaps 
accept the tradition of a Sican settlement in Latium with the amend- 

ment that these Latian Sicans were colonists from Sicily who had not 
settled in Latium before the eighth century B.C. at the earliest, 

? Plinius Secundus, C.: Historia Naturalis, Book II, chap. v (x) § 36. 
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IX. C (i, ANNEX 


‘ASIA’ AND ‘EUROPE’: FACTS AND 
FANTASIES 


IN the introduction to his history of a concatenation of encounters 
culminating in a collision between the Achaemenian Empire and the 
Hellenic World," Herodotus professes to reproduce a Persian exposition 
of the motive that had impelled the Achaemenidae to take the offensive 
against the Hellenes, and of a theory of history which was the ground of 
the Persians’ Hellenophobia according to this story. The alleged motive 
is one of the characteristic points of honour in the barbarian Weltan- 
ghane of the Heroic Age. The Persians, according to Herodotus, 
believed that they had inherited a blood feud in which the latest entry 
in the running account was a still unavenged injury, suffered by pre- 
decessors of theirs, which it was their moral duty to requite. The alleged 
theory in virtue of which the Persians are represented by Herodotus as 
believing themselves to be saddled with this obligation is as sophisticated 
as the blood-feud motif is primitive. The Persians, according to Hero- 
dotus, felt it incumbent on themselves to exact vengeance from the 
Hellenes for the siege and sack of Troy because, on the Persian theory 
of history, the Persians’ own encounter with the Hellenes, the Trojans’ 
encounter with them, and the Colchians’ and the Phoenicians’ encounters 
with them before that, were so many incidents in an historic feud be- 
tween Asia and Europe. The hypothetical continuity of the feud would 
make these incidents historically continuous with one another and so 
create a moral solidarity between successive representatives of Asia in 
this quarrel of the continents. 

‘The wrong inflicted on Asia which the Persians are declared by 
Herodotus to have felt it to be their duty to avenge was the Hellenes’ 
wanton offence of retaliating for the abduction of a princess by waging 
a war of annihilation and thereby opening a new and unprecedentedly 
devastating chapter in the feud between Europe and Asia? 

"Up to this point the injuries that they had inflicted on one another had 
been confined to abductions, but at this juncture the Hellenes put them- 
selves monstrously in the wrong. They committed an unprovoked act of 
salltary aggremion against Asia when the Asiatice were still mE 

such outrage jurope. . . . The Persians claim that “t d 
Gaeauitying themoctres with the Asics) had let the abductions poss 
without taking any notice, whereas the Hellenes had exacted vengeance 
for the abduction of a Lacedaemonian princess by collecting a great 
expeditionary force and then invading Asia and destroying Priam's 
‘empire, From that date, the Persians say, “they” had always regarded 
the Hellenic World as being in a state of war with "them"—the point 
being that the Persians lay claim to Asia and to the non-Hellenic Asiatic 
Peoples as their own domain, while they think of Europe and the Hellenic 

'orld as being an alter orbis. This is the Persians’ version of the course of 


as], This Herodotean concatenation of encounters has been discussed on pp. 454-60, 
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historical events: they see in the sack of Troy the origin of their own. 
quarrel with the Hellenes.’ 

If any of Herodotus's Persian contemporaries had ever taken Hellenic 
life and letters seriously enough to think of reading this Asiatic Greek 
historian's introduction to his story of an ecumenical concatenation 
of encounters, the Persian explorer of an alien Hellenic mental world 
would assuredly have been taken aback at finding his countrymen 
credited with the motive and the theory that Herodotus has here attri- 
buted to them. The authentic motive behind the Persians’ unsuccessful. 
attempt, between 492 and 479 B.C., to conquer the then still independent 
residue of the Hellenic World was certainly not to avenge legendary 
wrongs supposedly inflicted on ‘Trojan victims by Achaean aggressors. 
‘The number of Persians who had heard of ‘the Trojan War’ cannot have 
exceeded the number who were familiar with the epic poetry of their 
Asiatic Greek subjects," and a Persian who knew Homer must indeed have 
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been a rara avis. In another context! we have already observed that the 
authentic motive for Darius's forward policy was, not any romantic 
impulse to pursue an imaginary feud, but the prosaic need to find a 
tenable north-west frontier for the Achaemenian Empire in lieu of an 
existing line which had been proved to be untenable by the painfully 
cogent experience of the Asiatic Greek and Carian revolt of 499-494 B. 
‘And, as for the theory of a perennial feud between ‘Asia’ and “Eur 
there is no serious evidence that the Persians of the Achaemenian 
ever applied to such mundane matters as Geography, History, and 
Civilization a capacity for thinking in abstract general terms which they 
displayed in the transcendental sphere of a ian theology that 
concerned itself, not with a merely terrestrial Habitable World, but 
with the Universe, and that made its grand dichotomy, not between 
Asia and Europe or between Orientalism and Hellenism, but between. 
Light and and between Good and Evil. 

‘The motive and the theory that Herodotus attributes to the Persians 
were both manifestly invented by some Hellenic mind. The Hellenic 
inventor was not Herodotus himself, for Asia is already a current 
synonym for the Achaemenian Empire in Aeschylus’s Persae, which 
yas produced for the first time in 472 B.C., and the same antithesis 
between Asia and Europe reappears in Hellenic medical works of the 
Hippocratean school which were probably written in Herodotus’s own 
generation. Nor does Herodotus himself explicit endorse an interpre- 
tation of history which he has borrowed [ellenic predecessors 
without acknowledgement and has attributed to Persian contemporaries 
without permission, Yet, in effect, ‘the Feud between Europe and Asia’ 
is the dominant and unifying theme of Herodotus's work, and the master- 
liness of his workmanship is largely responsible for the subsequent vogue 
of this fifth-century Hellenic fantasy of a ‘quarrel of the continents 

‘This fantasy had been begotten when some imaginative Hellenic 
mind had given a revolutionary change of meaning to the two traditional 
Hellenic geographical names ‘Europe’ and ‘Asia’ by transferring them 
from the mariner's chart to the publicists political map and to the 
sociologist's diagram of the habitats of cultures. This feat of imagination 
had been unluckily inspired; for, though Herodotus was to turn it to 
such good literary account, it was, all the same, a fantasy that had 
turned sense into nonsense. The mariner's navigational distinction be- 
tween ‘Asia’ and ‘Europe’, as far as it went, could have had as long a life 
as the physical geography of the Quaternary Age of the planet's geolo- 
gical history, whereas a constellation of political forces in which the 
‘waterway between ‘Asia’ and ‘Europe’ coincided with a political frontier 
had never arisen, from the dawn of recorded human history down to the 
time of writing of the present work, except during the two brief periods 
547-513 B.C} and 386-334 B.C., when this waterway constituted the 
north-west frontier of the Achaemenian Empire.* As for the identifica- 
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tion of the mariner's ‘continents’ with the domains of diverse cultures, 
this was, if possible, even more fantastic than the political misapplica- 
tion of these nautical terms; for the historian cannot lay bis finger on any 
period at all, however brief, in which there was any significant cultural 
diversity between ‘Asiatic’ and ‘European’ occupants of the all but 
contiguous opposite banks of a tenuous inland waterway which would 
have continued to be the fresh-water river that it originally had been if 
Poseidon had not high-handedly enlarged his own domain by a mig ay 
trident-stroke that had brought the salt water flooding in, up the ri! 

which the god had cleft, from the mouth of the Aegean to the head of 
the Sea of Azov.' 

Whatever the ultimate origins of the names ‘Asia’ and ‘Europe’ may 
have been, their usage as a pair of antithetical but mutually complemen- 
tary physiographical expressions must have been first brought into cur- 
rency by navigators of the Aegean who had succeeded in mastering the 
challenge of ‘the estranging sea’? and who had consequently become 
disagrecably aware of limitations set by terra firma to their freedom of 
movement in an element which they had now made their own. 

It is the mariner's nomenclature that first draws the distinction be- 
tween his friends the islands, which offer him ports of call and harbours 
of refuge, and his enemies the ‘continents’ wl continuous coastline 
dis inti bars his , as gulf after ‘which promises to be 
dede tue cot to be cc deme The Helle marines who hd in 
herited a mastery of the Aegean from Minoan predecessors could not 
fail to note and name the two continents that proved to set an eastern 
and a western bound to his sea-faring. Feeling his way northwards along 
the Asiatic and the European coast of the mainland, he summoned up 
the courage to hazard the passage of three successive straits—the 
pilguga delge pekee mig praed 
Era a meaig ete er comer amr aar iis eE 
Ere epo c E EET 
Sepania oti dr th fai of Sar, de hd been speed nbi o Ld 
MESTRE Asean mariner's term ‘Asia’ to denote the continent which st the cated 
lice emo pene ra gen damen opea 19 hag been eve orn 
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Ey Wenera archaeologists fom the wreck of th fede imperia archives st B 
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Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, and the Straits of Kerch—where Asia and 
Europe all but clasped hands and threatened to crush between their 
fingers the audacious ship that ventured to run the gauntlet, For each of 
these daring transits the adventurous Hellenic mariners of the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.c, were rewarded by finding their way into a new 
Aegean in the shape of another inland sea; but, when they had thus 
successively won their way from the Aegean into the Marmara, from the 
‘Marmara into the Black Sea, and from the Black Sea into the Sea of 
‘Azov, and had ascended the River Don to the head of fluvial navigation, 
they there at last came to a point where their own element finally failed 
them and where the opposing continents, which had so far thrice 
alternately converged and receded, at length lost their separate identities 
by melting into one. 

‘Even on the plane of physical geography, the mariner's distinction 
between ‘Europe’ and ‘Asia’ made sense only so far as the physical effect 
of Poseidon's trident-stroke extended. The distinction could neither 
have been invented nor even have been understood by a Nomad who 
in his own peculiar element could range at will over a steppe which 
afforded him passage without any appreciable break—when once he had 
made his discovery of the waterless Dardanelles called the Zungarian 
Gap—all the way between the eastern slopes of the Carpathians and the 
western slopes of the Khingan Range. The distinction drawn between 
an Asiatic and a European continent in an Hellenic nautical nomencla- 
ture would have been equally unintelligible to the Eurasian Nomad’s 
northern neighbour and adversary the Eurasian peasant, whose element 
‘was the belt of Black Earth extending from the eastern slopes of the 
Carpathians to the western slopes of Altai. The sedentary cultivator of 
the soil would have agreed with the nomadic herdsman in dismissing, 
25 the ineptitude that it was, an arbitrary division of his realm between 
two continents invented in another region of the globe by alien seamen 
for navigational purposes; and an Herodotean ‘quarrel of the continents? 
‘would have been brushed aside, as a meaningless irrelevancy, by a pair 
of landsmen who were both intent on Cain’s and Abel's historic conflict 
between ‘the Desert’ and ‘the Sown’.! 

‘The boundary between the Hellenic mariners continents of Asia and 
Europe was a navigable waterway, and this continuous channel of salt 
water which carried their ships from the Aegean through the Dardanelles 
and the Marmara and the Bosphorus and the Black Sea and the Straits 
of Kerch came to an end at the head of the Sea of Azov. This last link 
ina chain of inland seas still served to demarcate an Asia and a Europe 
from one another; but beyond that point the Hellenic geographers 
never succeeded in laying their finger on any inland feature in the 
physical landscape that could offer any convincing line for partitioning 
an indivisible Eurasia which no Poseidonian trident-stroke had here 
cleft asunder; and this problem of drawing a land-frontier between 
Asia and Europe proved equally baffling to Modern Western geo- 
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graphers who had saddled themselves with this Hellenic intellectual 
incubus as one of the penalties of profiting by a Modern Western 
Renaissance of the corpus of Hellenic culture." 

Tt was in vain that these Hellenomane Western geographers shifted 
an imaginary boundary eastward from the line of the Don to the lines of 
the Volga and the Caucasus, and subsequently followed the Russian 
Enpire’s military advance into Transcaucasia in order to find a boundary 
between the continents of Europe and Asia in Russia's fluctuating 
political frontiers vis-à-vis Turkey and Persia; Even this desperate 
‘expedient of equating the bounds of a continent with transitory political 
frontiers was of no avail to the perplexed geographers in the formidably 
broad torso of Eurasia between the north shore of the Caspian and the 
south shore of the Arctic Ocean; for on this front the political frontier of 
Russia had long since rolled on eastward up to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, and to have stretched the Continent of Europe, in Russia's train, 
to extend as far as Okhotsk and Vladivostok would merely have mul 

i cographers’ embarrassments. They were reduced to dissecting 
The living body politic of Russa into an imaginary “Rusala-ia-Burope 
and ‘Ri -Asia’ along the unconvincing line of the Ural River and 
the Ural Mountains, and garnishing their fictitious 'Russia-in-Asia" 
with a non-existent political capital at Irkutsk for the edification of 
school-children who would feel their geographical education incomplete 
if they could not name a capital for every so-called state on the list 
that they were given to learn by heart. Thereafter the geographers 
belatedly discovered that the Ural Mountains which they had made into 
a household word were no more noticeable a feature in the physical 
landscape than the Chiltern Hills? and that this vaunted physical barrier 
between Europe and Asia was not strongly enough pronounced even to 
serve as a boundary between one local province of the Russian Empire 
and another.* 

‘The geographers’ dissection of Eurasia into a ‘Russia-in-Europe’ and 
a ‘Russia-in-Asia’ was almost surpassed in fatuity by their dissection of 
the Ottoman Empire intoa "Turkey-in-Europe (capital: Constantinople)’ 
and a "Turkey- (capital: Smyrna)’; and id not save their 
reputation by pointing out that ‘Buropean’ and ‘Asiatic’ Turkey, unlike. 
"Europcan' and ‘Asiatic’ Russia, were physically demarcated from one 
another by Poseidon's salt-water-flled rift 5 The geographers’ error here 
lay in attempting to translate a serviceable piece of navigational nomen- 
clature into political and cultural terms, In the daily life of Hellenes 
‘whose element was the sea, the salt water was a bond between continents 
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which were barriers to intercourse by navigation; and in the daily life of 
latter-day inhabitants of Constantinople the Bosphorus was the central 
thoroughfare of a city bestriding it. The twentieth-century Turkish 
business man who worked every day in Pera and slept every night in 
Scutari would have been astonished to hear that the thalweg of the 
familiar metropolitan waterway which he crossed in a penny steamer 
twice a day on the way to and fro between his dormitory and his office 
marked the boundary between two of the major divisions of the land- 
surface of the globe, and that this thread of ‘salt estranging sea’ was so 
potent an insulator that Scutari, Haydar Pasha, and the other ‘Asiatic? 
quarters of the Bosphoran imperial city had a closer affinity with Calcutta 
and Peking than they had with Pera and Istanbul, while conversely 
Istanbul and Pera had a closer affinity with a ‘European’ Paris and 
Madrid than they had with rdar Pasha and Scutari. 

No citizen of Constantinople could ever have been persuaded to 
swallow such nonsense; for the Republic of Turkey which bestrode the 
narrow seas between Asia and Europe at the time of writing was only 
the latest of a series of states with the same geographical configuration. 
In the political geography of the Ottoman Empire, the East Roman 
Empire, the Roman Empire itself since the age of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, and the abortive empire of Alexander the Great's local suc- 
cessor Lysimachus, the waterway between the Aegean and the Black Sea 
had proved itself to be the body politics spinal cord by attracting the 
site of the seat of government to its shores. Lysimachus had laid out a 
capital on the Dardanelles, in the neck of the Gallipoli Peninsula, for an 
empire which he had momentarily extended to the Danube in one 
direction and to the Taurus in the other. The capital of the Roman 
Empire had gravitated from the banks of the Tiber to the shores of the 
Marmara," and Diocletian had governed the Hellenic World from 
Nicomedia (Ismid)* before Constantine had converted Byzantium into 
the Second Rome which an East Roman Empire and an Ottoman 
Empire successively adopted as their capital. 

hen the East Roman Imperial Government at Constantinople was 
overthrown by Western Christian adventurers in A.D. 1204, the Greek 
Orthodox Christian resistance movement which immediately declared 
itself at half a dozen places in the provinces found its most effective base 
of operations at Nicaea, a provincial city which combined the political 
advantage of proximity to the East Roman Empire's central waterway 
with the military advantage of being fortified by Nature as well as by 
art. Nicaea, like the landward face of Istanbul, was encased in a triple 
line of fortifications; a ring of mountains encircled the inland basin in 
hich th ciy lays and the western half of this basin vas filled by a lake 
which drained through a defile into the Gulf of Cius (Gemlik) and thence 
into the Sea of Marmara. The Greek Orthodox Christian principality 
which was established at Nicaea in AD. 1204 by the refugee patriot 
‘Theodore Lascaris gave a practical demonstration of the working of local 
lays of political geography which was not lot upon the “Scmanis 
when, 122 years later, these Turkish Muslim empire-builders gained 

* See VL väi 219-20. 2 See VI, väi 217-18. 
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possession of a neighbouring and comparable site at Brusa? The 
princes of Nicaea demonstrated between a.D. 1204 and A.D, 1261 that 
à provisional capital within a stone's throw of the Asiatic shore of the 
Marmara afforded a practicable base of operations for a conquest 
of "Thrace and Macedonia which could then be rounded off by the 
capture of a straits-bestriding empire's inevitable ultimate capital at 
Constantinople. 

Nicaea and Brusa successively fulfilled their destinies by reinstating 
Constantinople as the capital of an empire which these two temporary 
queens of the narrow seas had built up for the benefit of their still more 
auspiciously situated sister on the Bosphorus; but a twentieth-century 
Republic of Turkey, whose capital was not Constantinople but Ankara, 
had other predecessors which, like itself and unlike the Ottoman and 
Palaeologan empires, had bestridden the narrow seas without planting 
the seat of government on their shores. The Dardanelles were thus be- 
stridden first by the Seleucid and then by the Pergamene successor-state 
of the abortive empire of Lysimachus. Though both these Hellenic 
empires, like the latter-day Republic of Turkey that emerged from the 
wreckage of the Ottoman Empire after the World War of A.D. 1914-18 
and like their own predecessor the Achaemenian Empire, were land- 

ywers centred on Asiatic ground and not sea-powers centred on the 

its, the water-boundary between the continents of Asia and Europe 
‘was too slight a barrier to provide them with ‘a natural frontier’; and 
they both found it advisable, for the defence of their Asiatic dominions, 
to hold a European bridgehead across the water. 

‘The salt-water boundary between the mariner's continents Asia and 
Europe was as insignificant a feature on the cultural, ecclesiastical, and 
ethnographical maps as it was on the political map. 

‘The Aegean Sea was bestridden by the Hellenic World and by the 
main body of the Orthodox Christian World since the first emergence of 
each of these two societies, and by the Iranic Muslim World since the 
Ottoman conquest of Rumelia in the fourteenth century of the Christian 
Era, In the internal structure of the sea-faring Hellenic Society in its pre- 
Alexandrine Age, the waters of the Aegean proved themselves to be, not 
a barrier, but bond by knitting together an Asiatic and a European 
half of an indivisible Hellas as a European and an American half of an 
indivisible Western World were knit together by the conductive waters 
of the Atlantic in the ocean-faring age of Western history; and, when 
Wwe turn to the ecclesiastical map, we find that the water-boundary 
between Asia and Europe was crossed by religious missionaries as 
readily as by military conquerors. 

In his two days’ voyage from Troas to Neapolis; Saint Paul, as we 
have seen, was following in the wake of Seleucus Nicator and of Darius 
the Great’s lieutenant Mardonius; and, some thirteen hundred years 
later, Islam, in its turn, was propagated from Asia to Europe with equal 
facility by Ottoman disciples of the Prophet Muhammad who pursued 

2 The Lascarida role as path-Snders for the ‘Ormanlis has been noticed already in 
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the missionary's aim by the conqueror's methods, In the history of the. 
Eastern Orthodox Church the distinction TE and ‘Asi 
‘was not merely meaning t was positively misl ivision. 
e ddl eme iato condena was applicable o tho ecclesias- 
tical geography of a commonwealth of churches whose two oldest 
members were an ‘Asiatic’ Patriarchate of Antioch and an ‘African’ 
Patriarchate of Alexandria, and whose senior member was an Oecurneni- 
cal Patriarchate of Constantinople in which ‘Asiatic’ and ‘European’ 
sees were indissolubly associated with one another, while the largest 
and most powerful member of the group at the time of writing was a 
Patriarchate of Moscow whose ecclesiastical subjects were scattered over 
the face of an indivisible Eurasia from the shores of the Baltic Sea at 
Leningrad to the shores of the Pacific Ocean at Vladivostok. 

‘The linguistic map tells the same tale as the ecclesiastical, cultural, 
and political maps at which we have just glanced. In the spread of 
languages, ‘as in the propagation of religions and cultures and the build- 
ing of empires, the narrow scas dividing an ‘Asia’ from a ‘Europe’ never 
Served to be w baer sad frequen diy provided a highway. ‘The waters 
of the Aegean wafted the Greek language from the ‘European’ to the 
‘Asiatic’ side of this conductive sea at least as early as the age of the 
post-Minoan Völkerwanderung (circa 1425-1125 B.C). The Thracian- 

speaking peoples, who spread north-westward perhaps as far as Upper 

Silesia af Ho p Tad broken out of the Great Western Bay of the 

e into the of Homo Agricola, also spread south- 

Eastward perhapa a far Nord Western Keita scaly as H the 

continuity of the hills and dales over which they drove their flocks had 

not been broken in this quarter by ‘the silver streaks’ of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. 

‘The ineffectiveness of the narrow seas as an obstacle to the spread of 
the Thracian-speaking peoples was attested by the appearance of the 
same Thracian tribal samea on both the European and the Asiatic side. 
"There were Thyni on the Ismid Peninsula, as well as in the Istranja 
Mountains overhanging the west shore of the Black Sea just across the 
Bosphorus. The Phrygians of the Anatolian Plateau and Bebryces of 
the Qaramursal Peninsula on the Asiatic shore of the Marmara had left 
a rear-guard in whose name ht have passed into oblivion? 
fr bene Macedonian eye ned not once onal the path of History by 
falling foul of the Persian Mardonius's expeditionary force in 492 8.c? 
An equally obscure rear-guard of the Mysian occupants of the Asiatic 
hinterland of the Marmara survived in a nook between the Balkans and 
the Lower Danube to give their name to the Roman province Moesia, 
Conversely, the Dardani whose main body had dug themselves in or 
the watershed between the basins of the Morava and the Vardar in 
the heart of the Balkan Peninsula had thrown an advance party into the 
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Troad across straits that preserved the record of this tribal migration by 


acquiring from it CI ‘Dardanelles A 
“Thracian -speaking peoples migration across the Straits in and. 
after a post-Minoan Völkerwanderung was emulated in the third century 
3.c. by the Celtic-speaking peoples when a sudden diversion of Mace- 
donian arms from the conquest of the barbarian hinterland of Euro 
Greece to the conquest of the Achaemenian Empire invited Celts, whom 
Philip's aggression had provoked, to take a hand in the scramble for 
Alexander's spoils;? and the ineffectiveness of the Straits as a barrier 
against a Völkerwanderung was attested once again by the appearance 
of the same tribal name Tectosages both in an Asiatic Galatia round 
Ankara and in a European Gaul round Toulouse, Even after the bar- 
barians’ well-worn highway across the Straits had been obstructed by 
the foundation of Constantinople, the Goths and the Slavs in tura 
followed the trail of the Hittites and the Phrygians and the Gauls out of 
Europe into Asia—as deportees, if not as conquerors—while in the 
opposite direction a legendary feat of the Mysi and the Teucri? was 
performed in real life by Ottoman Turkish migrants who conquered and 
colonized Rumelia from an Anatolian base of operations in the fourteenth. 
century of the Christian Era. 

‘The nullity of the Narrow Seas as a cultural barrier is demonstrated 
so conclusively as to raise the question why it was that any Hellenes 
should ever have thought of trying to find a dividing line between an 
Hellenic and an Oriental World in a waterway which was actually the 
link between the Hellenic World’s Asiatic and European provinces. 
How did any school of Hellenic thought ever come to think of the 
Aegean Sea, which was in reality the central thoroughfare of Hellas, as 
demarcating her eastern boundary, when the effect of drawing a cultural 
frontier along this line was to declare the Asiatic half of Hellas to be out 
of the Hellenic World's bounds? The explanation of this perverse cul- 
tural misinterpretation of a pair of nautical terms divorced from their 
original context is perhaps to be discovered in an abnormal and tem- 
porary political situation which placed the Asiatic and the European 
half of Hellas in an unfortunate relation with one another. 

‘During the period between the conquest of the Continental Asiatic 
Greek city-states by the Lydian Empire and the conquest of the Con- 
tinental European Greek city-states by Philip of Macedon, the European 
Greeks were able to look down upon the Asiatic Greeks for having lost 
their political independence, while the Asiatic Greeks could still look 
down upon the European Greeks on the score of their relative cultural 
backwardness; and it was not til after the opening of the post-Alexan- 

* "The Dardani who founded Dardanus on the Hellespont (‘Dardanelle’) were 
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drine Age that the superficiality of this temporary differentiation between. 
the two halves of Hellas once more became apparent. The truth was that 
the Continental Asiatic Greek city-states lost their political indepen- 
dence to a Hellenized Lydia some 250 years before the Continental 
European Greek city-states lost theirs to a Hellenized Macedonia just 
because the Asiatic Greeks were culturally so much more precocious 
than their European kinsmen that the radiation of their culture brought 
the adjoining sub-Hellenic Kingdom of Lydia up to a level of cultural 
eflcency at which it was politically capable of subjugating its Greek 
spiritual pastors and masters about a quarter of a millennium before the 
same stage was duly reached in the parallel history of the relations be- 
tween the European Greeks and the adjoining sub-Hellenic Kingdom of 
Macedon. In the meantime the European Greeks could find a facile 
psychological compensation for their oppressive consciousness of cul- 
tural inferiority to their Asiatic kinsmen by assuring themselves that the 
Asiatic Greeks’ loss of a political independence which the European 
Greeks had so far managed to retain was a proof that the Asiatic Greeks 
were decadent, and that, if such decadence was the price of sophistica- 
tion,t then the European Greeks’ own ingenuousness was, on balance, 
a happier state. 

“This legend of the Asiatic Greeks being decadent was disproved, as 
we have noticed in another context! by the sequel to Alexander's over- 
throw of the Achaemenian Empire. This sequel showed that the eclipse 
of Asiatic Greece between 494 and 334 8.c. had been due to the peculiarly 
adverse situation in which the Asiatic Greeks had found themselves in 
the Achaemenian Age. The Achaemenian conquest of Lydia and her 
Continental Asiatic Greek dependencies in 547 B.C. meant something 
much more serious for the Asiatic Greeks than just the replacement of 
‘one foreign political ascendancy by another. It meant the substitution 
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of Persian masters who were barbarian converts to an alien civilization 
for Lydian masters who had been the conquered Hellenes’ own cultural 
disciples; and the Asiatic Greeks merely kept on falling out of the frying 
pan into the fire when their Attic European kinsmen ‘liberated’ them 
from an Achaemenian yoke in 479 8.c. and when their Spartan European. 
Kinsmen replayed this comedy by ‘liberating’ them from an Athenian 
yoke in the last phase of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War of 431-404 &.. 
in order to sell them back to the Achaemenidae in 386 B.C. As soon as 
the new order of the post-Alexandrine Age had released the Asiatic 
Greeks from the peculiar tribulations to they had been subject 
during the preceding quarter of a millennium, the brilliant success with 
which they immediately rose to the occasion showed that their vitality 
‘was unimpaired. From 334 8.c. down to the generation of Justinian 
the Asiatic Greeks played as prominent a part in the life of the Hellenic 
World as they bad played before the generation of Cyrus, 

Tn the pott-Aleandrine Age of Hellenic history the thesis that the 
conflict between Hellenism and the Oriental civilizations was a feud 
between ‘Europe’ and ‘Asia’ was once more so plainly contradicted by 
the facts that it fell into oblivion and ceased to work mischief, but the 
ghost of an erroneous Hellenic theory which had been effectively dis- 
credited by the logic of events in its Helleni ice unfortunately 
returned to haunt a Modern Western World which had laid itself open 
to this visitation by its reception of the Hellenic culture in a fifteenth- 
century Italian Renaissance. In this new setting, History repeated itself 
with a singular exactness. A revival of the Hellenic concept of 'con- 
tinents’ which was innocuous so long as this concept was employed only 
in its proper nautical context bred a fresh crop of trouble when the 
nautical terminology was once again diverted to a cultural 

The Modern Westerners who adopted and adapted the Hellenic 
mariners’ geographical terminology were the peoples on the eastern 
shores of the Atlantic, from Castile and Portu wards, who opened 
a new chapter in both Western history and World history by mastering 
the art of oceanic navigation at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era; and the Hellenic terminology proved still 
to make nautica eene in dhuxtion ia which making the ia passage 
between Europe and Asia meant not just swimming across the Darda- 
nelles or ferrying over the Aegean but circumnavigating Africa now that 
the banks of the Narrow Seas which divided Asia fom Europe bya airs 
breadth had been placed out of bounds for Western maritime enterprise 
by the establishment of the Ottoman Empire astride those inland sea- 
waters. 

On the oceanic chart drawn by Western navigators in a Modern Age 
of Western history, ‘Europe’ meant the hinterland of the mariners’ own 
home ports from Cadiz to Trondhjem and Helsingfors; ‘Asia’ meant 
the hinterland of another chain of ports, stretching from Maskat and 
Hormuz to Canton and Nagasaki, which the conquest of the Ocean had 
brought within the Western mariners’ range; and ‘Africa’ meant the 
huge peninsula, jutting out from the south shore of the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope, which had to be rounded by 
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travellers between Europe and Asia who were dcbarred by political 
obstacles from short-circuiting the circumnavigation of the Dark Con- 
tinent by using the overland routes across the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles or the portage across Egypt and South-West Asia between 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. This oceanic application of an 
Aegean nautical terminology fitted all the newly discovered geographical 
facts that had swum into the Western mariners’ ken;? but the Modern 
Western geographers entangled themselves in their turn in the intellec- 
tual and moral toils that had caught their Hellenic predecessors when 
they set themselves to give the continents a cultural as well as a nautical 


meaning, 

"In taking the nautical term "Europe! to serve as a substitute for the 
cultural term “Western Christendom’, the Modern Westerners could 
plead an excuse which the Hellenes could not have pleaded when they 
tentatively identified ‘Europe’ with ‘Hellas’ in the fifth century 2.c. The 
Hellenic misuse of the name ‘Europe’ was the more wanton of the two 
misnomers, because ‘Hellas’ or 73 "Ewudi» was always a perfectly 
serviceable label for the Hellenic Society from the beginning to the end 
of its history, whereas the Modern Westerners found themselves awk- 
wardly at a loss, by the end of the seventeenth century, for a collective 
name to designate their own society and culture. The traditional name 
“Western Christendom’ had ceased to be applicable when, within less 
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than half a century of the opening of the modern chapter of Western 
history, the outbreak of the Protestant Reformation had split the 
Western World in two on the ecclesiastical plane;! and the retention 
of the word ‘Christendom’ in the ttle of the Western World had become 
still more incongruous when, after the close of the Wars of Religion, 
the Westerners—Catholics and Protestants alike—had deliberately 
sloughed off their society’s traditional and had proceeded to 
propagate their culture all over the face of the planet in a dehydrated 
secular abstract of its original plenary form. 

"When the Western Society's historic name had thus been made 
obsolete by the early modern course of Western history, the Hellenistic- 
minded spokesmen of a Modern Western culture ‘consulted their 
familiar Hellenic oracles for guidance in their search for a convenient 
alias for a ‘Christendom! that had become an awkward terminological 
anachronism in the vocabulary of a post-Christian Western World? 
‘The Hellenes’ geographical concept of a terra firma articulated into 
‘continents’ had served the Hellenes’ Modern Western disciples well 
when they had adopted this Hellenic pattern of geographical thought in 
its original nautical usage. Why not follow a step farther in the Hellenic 
geographers’ traces by giving the names of the continents a cultural as 
Yell as a navigational connotation? Reinterpreted on this Hellenic pre 
cedent, the name ‘Europe’ offered an alias for the name ‘Christendom’ 
that was fre from the old name's now misleading religious associations. 
‘The Western minds that put this Herodotean cultural usage of the word 
‘Europe’ into circulation in the Modern Western World might be for- 
given for having failed to perceive that in taking this way of extricating 
themselves from one awkward plight they were implicating themselves 
in another; but, however excusable their error of judgement might be, 
its intellectual and moral consequences for both the West and the World 
‘were as unfortunate as if these coiners of a secular name for a de- 
consecrated Western Christendom had been actuated by malice prepense. 

‘The most glaring intellectual weakness of this unlucky usage was that 
it was a desperate geographical misfit. A Western World that was now 
calling itself ‘Europe’ had*never embraced the whole of the European 
continent up to the water boundaries assigned to it in the original 
Hellenic nautical usage of the word, while on the other hand the West 
had already ex overseas into regions which could not be deemed 
10 be pat of Europe on any reading of the map. 

The quarter of Éurope which was indisputably entitled to bear the 
name was the European hinterland of the shores of the chain of narrow 
seas running up from the mouth of the Aegean to the head of the Sea 
of Azov. This had been the first quarter of the continent to which the 
name ‘Europe’ had ever been applied; but this south-eastern nucleus of 
Europe had always lain outside the bounds of the Western World in the 
medieval as well as in the modern chapter of Western history; it had 
lin, and still lay, within the domain of the main body of Eastern Ortho- 
dox Christendom; and an abortive Medieval Western Christian attempt 

1 ‘This point has been noticed alresdy in Ti 33-34. 
2 See Hai op cit, pe $t. 
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to annex that alien Christian body social to Western Christendom had 
defeated its own purpose by resulting in the establishment of Ottoman 
Muslim rule over the European as well as the Asiatic provinces of 
Orthodox Christendom with the exception of Russia.’ A Modern 
Western World which thus fell short of being conterminous with Europe 
in one direction had, however, burst the bounds of Europe in another 
direction when it had inaugurated the opening of the modern chapter of 
‘Western history by the historic act of mastering the Ocean;? and an 
‘ocean-borne expansion of a hitherto merely West European society over 
the whole face of the planet, which had been initiated in and after the 
turn of the fifteenth end sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era on 
the economic and political planes, was extended, as we have seen,? to the 
cultural plane as well, as soon as a former religious impediment to a 
reception of the Western culture by non-Western societies had been 
removed by the action of the Westerners themselves in secularizing 
their way of life at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
‘As a label for the domain of the Western Civilization from that date 
‘onwards, the name ‘Europe’ was thus on the one hand too narrow to 
cover the West’s thenceforth rapidly expanding non-European cultural 
empire, while on the other hand it was too broad to be reconcilable with 
the no less pertinent fact that South-Eastern Europe still lay outside the 
Western Society's cultural bounds, 

‘This inapplicability to South-Eastern Europe of the Modern Western 
usage of the word ‘Europe’ as an alias for the Modern Western World 
not only made intellectual nonsense of the cultural situation in that 

non-Western quarter of a ‘continent’ that had no unity, and 
indeed had no existence, in any other setting than a mariner’s chart; 
this Modern Western usage of ihe word ‘Europe’ as a synonym for the 
West also made moral mischief by suggesting to self-confident and 
aelírightenus Modern Western minds the preposterous implication 
that the cultural diversity of South-Eastern Europe from the western 
extremity of ‘the European Continent’ was the monstrous outcome of 
a scandalous miscarriage of History which could be, and should be, put 
Tight by some benevolent high-handed exercise of Modern Western 
power. In drawing this misguided moral from an erroneous interpreta- 
Son of the facts, the Modern West was adopting an atte towards the 

rary Islamic and Orthodox Christian worlds that was bound 
to breed mutual misunderstanding and i feli 
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business to bear rule there, because they were ‘Asiatics’, not ‘Europeans’, 
in origin, These impulsive Gladstonians clamoured for the expulsion of 
the Turkish intruders from Europe ‘bag and baggage" without ever 
taking the trouble to put their draconian programme to the proof of 
confronting it with the elementary facts of history. These facts 
were that the Ottoman Empire, like its forerunner the Greek Orthodox 
Christian Principality of Nicaea, had expanded over the European 
territories of Orthodox Christendom from a starting-point on Asiatic 
Orthodox Christian ground because it had a political and a social 
mission to perform for the whole of the main body of Orthodox Christen- 
dom on both sides of the Straits. Eastern Orthodox Christians had 
acquiesced in Ottoman Muslim rule, in preference to Western Christian 
rule, because their Ottoman conquerors had shown themselves capable 
of imposing peace on a distracted Orthodox Christendom whose confu- 
sion had merely been worse confounded by the escapades of the Western 
Crusaders, 

In the nineteenth century of the Christian Era no less than in the 
fourteenth, the acid test for passing judgement on the Ottoman régime 
was the current state of the account between the benefits conferred by 
the Pax Ottomanica on the Pidishih’s subjects and the cost of the 
‘oppression that was the price of an Ottoman Peace; and in the nineteenth 
century an impartial judge might well have pronounced that the Porte 
had exhausted its mandate; but this verdict would have conferred a 
moral claim to liberation from an Ottoman Turkish yoke, not just upon 
the Porte’s non-Turkish subjects in "Turkey-in-Europe', but upon all 
its non-Turkish subjects, whatever religion they professed and whatever 
language they spoke and whatever continent they inhabited. A dis- 
credited Ottoman Turkish imperial people's African and Asiatic Arabic- 
speaking Sunni Muslim co-religionists would have had the same good 
case for demanding liberation as the European Orthodox Christians, 
and the Asiatic Arabic-speaking Orthodox Christians and Maronites 
and Druses the same good case as the European Albanian-speaking 
"Tosk and Serbo-Croat-speaking Bosniak Sunnis. The test was the 
current balance-sheet of the Ottoman régime, and the issue was 
ject's moral claim to be liberated from a régime that had forfeited its 
‘moral title to rule. In this moral issue the query whether the victim of 
misgovernment happened to be domiciled in the European, the Asiatic, 
or the African dominions of is discredited oppressors was pedantically 
irrelevant; and no approach to the nineteenth-century problem of the 
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Ottoman Empire's future could well have been more perverse than the 
Modern Western Liberal publicist’s uncritical adoption of the Herodo- 
tean fantasy of a perennial feud between “Europe” and ‘Asia'—a if the 
‘European’ subjects of the Ottoman Porte were entitled to liberation, not 
gp a moral ground which was equally applicable to their ‘African and 
‘Asiatic’ fellow victims, but on the geographical score of being in- 
habitants of a privileged continent.” 

The Modern Western identification of the Western World with 
‘Burope’, which had this distorting effect on Western policy towards the 
Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century, persisted into the twentieth 
century to exacerbate an ideological quarrel between the West and a 
Communist Russia, 

"The self-ceconsecration of the Western World towards the close of 
the seventeenth century of the Christian Era did not bring with it any 
essential change in the traditional Western attitude towards Orthodox 
Christendom. Since the establishment of a Western military, political 
and economie ascendancy over the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
in the sequel to the collapse of the East Roman Power, the Medieval 
‘Westerners had come to look upon their Eastern Orthodox neighbours, 
no longer as their superiors or even as their peers, but as obstinately 
‘unsatisfactory poor relations who must be coerced into making a public 
confession of sin and profession of repentance in the form of a solemn 

owledgement of the Papacy's ecclesiastical supremacy over the 
churches of the Greek Rite, as a condition sins gud non for being con- 
sidered eligible for receiving Western aid. A latter-day post-Christian 
‘Western Society which could no longer logically condemn the ‘native 
Christian’ subjects of the Ottoman Empire as religious heretics could 
still preserve and justify a traditional Western contempt for them by 
ensuring them as ‘Europeans’ who had inexcusably failed to keep 
up with ‘the progress of European Civilization’. ‘This censure was 
tantamount to a reiteration, in Modern Western secular terms, of the 
‘Medieval Western Christian demand that the Orthodox Christians 
should renounce their own traditional culture and should adopt in its 
place the contemporary culture of the West. The weak point in the latter- 
day Western ‘geopolitical’ formula for taking Orthodox Christendom to 
task was that a majority of those indicted for the moral offence of being 

1 The fantasy that the evil of nineteenth-century Ottoman it would be 
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d Europeans’ were actually not inhabitants of Europe on any 

defensible definition of the boundaries of that elusive continent, Half the 

‘Modern Greek people lived in Asia, while the whole of Russia defied the 

most determined efforts of geographical pedantry to partition her be- 

tween an ‘Asia’ and a ‘Europe’ that melted into one another round the 
head of the Sea of Azov. 

"The self-secularization of the West thus left the Western attitude 
towards Orthodox Christendom essentially unchanged, but it did never- 
theless temporarily relieve the tension between the two sister societies 
by changing the Orthodox Christian peoples feeling towards the West 
from an invincible repugnance to a frank admiration. The seventeenth- 
century distillation of a secular abstract of the Western culture was 
Promptly followed, as we have seen! by a movement in Orthodox 

ristendom to adopt this attractive as well as anodyne new form of a 

reviously repulsive alien civilization; and this spontaneous Greek, 
Berb, and Russian imitation of a latter-day secular Western way of ife 
was, of course, fiattering to the Westerners’ self-conceit, The Tsar Peter 
Romanov’s exemplary good conduct half persuaded the Western dominie 
to forget the bad mark inscribed in his black book against the name of 
the Oecumenical Patriarch Michael Cerularius, and the next two cen- 
turies of Orthodox Christian cultural history’ confirmed in Western 
minds this reassuring impression that the truant ‘East Europeans’ had 
at last seen the light and turned over a new leaf. The dismay and indigna- 
tion in the West were therefore proportionately extreme when in AD. 
1917 Russia suddenly deviated from the broad way leading to Western- 
ization which she had been following sine the close of the seventeenth 
century, and when she added insult to injury by resuming her pre- 
Petrine ideological war against the West in diano no longer of Chris- 
tian Orthodoxy, but of a post-Christian heresy of Western origin. An 
‘impartial judge of the issue between the Russian version of Communism 
snd theosatemsporary Western wayoflife might perhaps have given judge- 
ment against the Russian party to the suit, but he certainly would not have 
found an aggravating circumstance in Russia's alleged apostasy from an 
imaginary ‘European Civilization’ which would have had no geographical 
chim on Russia's allegiance even if it had had any existence in real life. 

‘This mirage of a "European Civilization’ was another hallucination to 
which Modern Western Man condemned himself when he appropriated 
the word ‘Europe’ as a name for a deconsecrated Western World, His. 
cultural misapplication of a nautical term inevitably led him into two 
historical aberrations. One of these was the notion that Orthodox 
Christendom and Western Christendom constituted a single society 
because their geographical domains, taken together, were deemed to be 
coextensive with the limits of the mariner’s Ei continent. The 
second aberration was the notion that Hellenic history and Western 
history were—not distinct social experiences that might be philosophi- 
cally contemporaneous as well as philosophically equivalent in valuei— 

B up of te mutual relations between societies of the species 
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but historically continuous as well as chronologically successive acts in 
a single European drama which was deemed to be a unity in virtue of 
its having the wonder-working soil of a privileged continent as its scene 
of action throughout the play. This ‘European’ rendering of Western 
and Orthodox Christian and Hellenic history could not face the music 
of the historical facts. 

‘The thesis that the Western and Orthodox Christian cultures were 
not two cultures but one culture in virtue of their combined domains 
being coextensive with ‘Europe’ had found one of its ablest advocates, 
down to the time of writing, in a distinguished twentieth-century Polish 
historian." In his exposition of this theme, Halecki strengthens his case 
by conceding that Europe had been an intelligible field of historical 
study only during a limited period that was admittedly already at an end 
by the date at which the European author was writing his book as an 
exile in America The European Age, as Halecki defines it, was both 
followed and preceded by an age in which the intelligible field of study, 
instead of being delimited by the coasts of a continent, was constituted 
by the shores of a land-locked Sea. In Halecki's view the European Age 
had succeeded a Mediterranean Age? and was being succeeded by an 
Atlantic Age.* The making of Europe had been completed in the second 
half of the tenth century of the Christian Era, when Poland, Hungary, 
and the Scandinavian countries had been converted to Western Chris- 
tianity and Russia converted to Orthodox Christianity. The destruction 
of Europe had been completed in the fifth decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the eastern half of the continent had been severed from the 
West by the descent of a Soviet Russian ‘iron curtain’—a catastrophe 
that had been as lethal for Europe as the Primitive Muslim Arab con- 
quest of South-West Asia and North Africa in the seventh century had 
been lethal for an antecedent Mediterranean World. The transition 
from the Mediterranean to the European Age had been a gradual pro- 
cen, and the eventual transition from the European to the Atlantic Age 
had been more gradual still.” In round numbers of centuries, however, 
Haleck dates his European Age between 4.0. 950 and A. 1999 

‘This is a moderate and persuasive presentation of the case for giving 
the word ‘Europe’ a cultural connotation in addition to its plain nautical 
meaning. Yet even Halecki's presentation is vulnerable. For example, 
the assumption that, in ‘the Buropean Age’, the combined areas of an 
Orthodox and a Western Christendom were conterminous with Europe 
is one that will not bear examination. During the first century of Halecki’s 
European millennium, the centre of gravity of Orthodox Christendom 
still lay outside Europe, in an Anatolian Peninsula known as ‘Asi 
‘Minor’,? while a ‘Europa Minor’ in the shape of the Iberian Peninsula 
lay outside the domain of Western Christendom, in Dir-al-Islim. On 
the second of these two points, Halecki might perhaps reply that, in the 
sx int Malecha, in The Limits ond Dons of Europeen Bry (London 1950, 
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Tberian Peninsula in that century, the majority of the population seems 
still to have consisted ofan Arab and Berber Muslim dominant minority's 
musta'rib Western Christian subjects; but this rejoinder will not revali- 
date his thesis that, during ‘the European millennium’, Europe and 
Christendom were coextensive; for, even if, during the first half of that 
millennium, Western Christendom was confined within Europe's coasts, 
Orthodox Christendom continued to straddle the Aegean Sea and the 
Straits, with one foot in Europe and the other in Asia, until the exodus 
of Orthodox Christians from Anatolia in A.D. 1922, while, during the 
second half of the same millennium, when Western Christendom was 
reading into the New World, Orthodox Christendom's Russian off- 
spread right across the breadth of Asia till it reached the western 
shore of the Pacific and leaped over the Behring Straits into the Alaskan 
Peninsula of North America, 

‘Moreover, the Orthodox and the Western Christendom were only 
two out of four sectors into which the circular wave of Christianity had 
come to be articulated in the course ofits expansion.! The Roman sector 
in Western Europe and the Orthodox sector in Eastern Europe and Ana- 
tolia were balanced by a Monophysite sector extending from Armenia to 
Abyssinia inclusive through Syria and the Nile Valley and by a Nestorian 
sector extending from ‘Iraq to the north-east corner of Intramural 
China; and neither of these two other quarters of Christendom had any 
foothold in Europe. During the first 250 years of Halecki’s European 
millennium, before the mass-conversions to Islam on the eve of the fall 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, a Monophysite Christendom that 
still embraced the peasantry of Egypt and a Nestorian Christendom that 
still embraced the peasantry of ‘Iriq were perhaps each of them as 
strong in numbers as either their Orthodox or their Western sister 
Christian society; and, when the whole of Christendom, instead of 
merely two arbitrarily selected quarters of it,? is thus taken into account, 
it becomes manifest that either Asia or Africa could have disputed 
Europe’s claim to style herself ‘the Christian Continent’ par excellence 
until at least the first four out of Halecki’s ten European centuries had 
run out, If there was a moment—between the late medieval decline of 
the Monophysite and Nestorian Christian waves in Africa and Asia and 
the early modern advance of the Orthodox and Western Christian waves 
into Asia and the Americas—at which Christendom and Europe were in 
truth approximately conterminous, that moment cannot have had a 
longer duration than the hundred years immediately preceding the 
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clinging to a remnant of its own domain in a European Andalusia was 
already encroaching on Christendom's domain in a European Rumelia 
as well as in an African Nubia! and in an Asiatic ‘Iriq and Azerbaijan.* 

While Europe thus failed to provide a geographical framework for the 
merger of Orthodox with Western Christendom in a single unit 
Christian Civilization, it likewise failed to provide an historical frame- 
work for the merger of an Hellenic with a post-Christian Western cul- 
ture in a single unitary Rationalist Civilization. The thesis that the 
Western and Hellenic cultures were not two cultures but one culture 
because they were both alike informed by some common distinctive 
quality that could be identified as being ‘European’ was one that could 
be sustained only if this hypothetical common ‘European’ quality could 
be shown to have been not merely distinctive but dominant in a s 
disant ‘European’ cultural tradition; and this condition in its turn re- 
quired that, if any non-European contributions to this European cultural 
heritage could be detected, they should prove to be elements that were not. 
of more than minor importance. It is evident that the thesis refutes itself 
as soon as it is thus elucidated; for it wrecks itself on two rocks at once: 
the Jewish contribution to a Western Civilization that was a Christian 
civilization as well as a Hellenistic one, and the Asiatic Greek contribu- 
tion to Hellenism. The Asi; 
pioneers of the Hellenic Civilization in the first chapter of its history, 
and Ionian Asiatic Greek men of science had been the intellectual fathers 
of a Rationalism which was taken by Modern Western minds to be the 
unbroken golden thread of a ‘European’ cultural tradition? but this 
latter-day Western belief in a ‘rationalist’ civilization’s continuity was 
achieved at the intellectual price of ignoring the spiritual history of the 
Hellenic World after the generation of Carneades! and the spiritual 
history of the Western World before the generation of Descartes. 

A distortion of the historical facts which the chimaera of a ‘European 
Civilization demanded from its votaries was aggravated by the hybris 
which was the moral nemesis of this intellectual error. The Modern 
‘Western Narcissus who had once persuaded himself to believe in the 
reality of a distinctive ‘European’ tradition of civilization culminating 
in the way of life of the observer's own society in his own age was apt 
to lose his balance so completely as to equate this imaginary ‘European 
Civilization" with ‘Civilization’ sans phrase and to deny the title to rank 
as civilizations to representatives of this species of society whose geo- 
graphical domains happened to lie on the wrong side of the Argonauts’ 
track.‘ A Modern Westerner who had ruled all non-Europeans out of 
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his reckoning of human achievement was indeed in danger of finding 
himself in a dizzy position. Now that he had piled his Western Pelion 
on an Hellenic Qus mr he not be on the verge of scaling Olympus? 
€ catastrophic endi Titans’ impious enterprise according to 
the traditional version ofthe Hellenic E gave a sardonic answer to 
the Westerner's conceited rhetorical question. The sin of hybris always 
‘makes the sinner prone to fall a victim to an egocentric illusion which is 
the intellectual corollary of Original Sin," and in the Weltanschauung of 
a student of History this egocentric illusion is apt to conspire with the 
misconception of growth as a movement in a straight line? to produce a 
thorough-going misinterpretation of the history of Mankind. 

"This had proved to be the penalty that a ‘European’ must pay for the 
foli of deiying his own continent to the disparagement of the rest of 
the World; and the consequences of this ‘European’ folly were mani- 
festly more serious for a post-Christian Frenchman or Englishman than 
for a pre-Christian Athenian or Peloponnesian; for the European Greeks 
who allowed themselves to fec superior to their Asiatic Greek contem- 
poraries in the fifth century s.c. were at any rate free from that fanatical 
Judaic hallucination of being a ‘chosen people’ which, in the twentieth 
‘century of the Christan Pri, insidiously haunted and misinepired the 
secular-minded heirs of a once Christian Western tradition. In adopting 
the name ‘Europe’ asa substitute for Western Christendom, the Modern 
Western World had replaced a misnomer that was merely an anachro- 
nism by a misnomer that was seriously misleading. 
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THE MERCENARY SOLDIER'S ROLE AS A 
CULTURAL SPEARHEAD 


Ir an assaulted society succumbs to Human Nature's instinctive irra- 
tional abhorrence of anything that is alien and unfamiliar when the 
challenge takes the form of an encounter with a militarily superior 
neighbour, the consequences of this instinctive reaction sometimes illus- 
trate the truth that to yield to the promptings of fear is apt to be the 
most dangerous of all possible alternative courses. 

The at first sight apparently most non-committal way for an assaulted 
society to enlist in its own defence its assailant’s military technique is, 
not the hard course of acquiring, handling, and eventually manufac 
for itself the weapons and equipment, and mastering the drill, tactics, 
strategy, and military organization, that are the secrets of the assailant’s 
military superiority, but the facile expedient of simply hiring repre- 
‘sentatives of this militarily superior impinging society to wield their own 
exotic weapons, execute their own exotic tactics and strategy, and apply 
their own exotic organization as mercenary soldiers, officers, and adminis- 
trators in the assaulted society's service. In other contexts! we have 
observed how civilizations embodied in universal states have delivered 
‘themselves into the hands of the transfrontier barbarians when they have 
followed the clever-seeming device of setting a thief to catch a thief by 
recruiting barbarian mercenary troops to defend the limes against the 
barbarian war-bands that are assailing it. Civilizations have also brought 
the same fate on themselves by the still more hazardous mancruvre of 
enlisting the military services of militarily superior neighbours when 
these neighbours have been, not barbarians, but representatives of a 
society of the employer-society's own species, 

Instances in which the enlistment of mercenary troops from the ranks 
ofa militarily superior alien civilization has paved the way for the estab- 
lishment of this alien civilization's domination over the society that has 


in 334 Bc? and the enlistment of Toltec 

battles of the city-states of Yucatan 
in the last chapter of Yucatec history before the forcible incorporation 
of the Yucatec Civilization into the Mexic—if this is the correct recon- 
struction of that chapter of Central American history.” The enlistment 
of Norman and other Western Christian mercenaries by the East Roman 
Imperial Government during the 150 years ending in the overthrow of 
the East Roman Empire by so-called ‘Crusaders’ in A.D. 1204 likewise 
prepared the way for this eventual disaster—and in this case the ulti- 
mately disastrous consequence of employing mercenaries recruited from 
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a society in process of civilization is the more remarkable, considering 
that the East Roman Empire—like the Carthaginian Empire in its day— 
had been singularly successful in eluding the similar disaster which it 
had courted by enlisting the services of all manner of barbarians, ranging 
from the horse-archers of the Eurasian Steppe to the Scandinavian | 
English axe-men who manned the Varangian Imperial Guard. 

is political risk to which a civilization exposes itself in giving mili- 
tary employment to members of an alien society of its own species is not 
eliminated when the employer-society abstains from enlisting an alien. 
rank-and-file and confines itself to commissioning alien officers to take 
‘command of native troops. The handful of Western soldiers of fortune 
who were employed in this capacity by the governments of the native 
Indian successor-states of the Mughal Raj in India during the hundred 
years ending in the final overthrow of the Sikh Power by British arms in 
‘A.D. 1849 were forerunners of an alien universal state of Western origin 
in the shape of the British Raj.' This Indian experience indicates that 
alien military officers cannot be employed with impunity unless their 
function is restricted—as it was in Petrine Russia and in the Ottoman 
Empire under the m inaugurated by Selim III and Mahmüd II— 
to providing an. leaven for a corps of officers in which the personnel 
is still recruited in the main from native sources even after the reception 
of an alien military technique and alien art of war. 

One of the lines along which the private Western military adventurers 
in a post-Mughal Indis blazed a trail for the British East India Company, 
and eventually for the British Crown, was their practice of undertaking 
the organization as well as the command of the armies of the Mugt 
Raj's successor-states, insisting on their employers’ assigning to them 
portions of their land revenues to finance this new-model military 
‘organization, and finally taking over the administration of the districts 
pie these revenues in order to ensure the collection of their dues. 

"his was the method by which the East India Company succeeded in 
swiftly transforming its own relation with one local Indian state after 
another from a casual and temporary military alliance into a political 
control which was apt to grow progressively more effective until at last. 
it became indistinguishable from a plenary sovereignty. 

"The system soon reached the stage when the native ally was required. 
to supply not men but money, and the English undertook to raise, train, 
and pay a fixed number of troops on receiving a subsidy equivalent to 
their cost. . . . Large sums had hitherto been spent by the native princes 
in maintaining ill-managed and insubordinate bodies of troops, and in 
‘constant wars against each other; they might economise their revenues, 
be rid of a mutinous soldiery, and sit much more quietly at home, by 
entering into contracts with a skilful and solvent administration that would 
undertake all serious military business for a fixed subsidy. But, as punc- 
‘tuality in money matters has never been a princely quality, this subsidy 
‘was apt to be paid very irregularly; so the next stage was to revive the 
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732 ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN CONTEMPORARIES 
long-standing practice of Asiatic governments: the assignment of lands for 
the payment of troops. . .. 

“The Oudh Vizier was a weak ruler whose country was in confusion, 
whose troops were mutinous, and whose finances were disordered by the 
heavy strain of the English subsidy. In these circumstances Lord Wellesley 
required the Vizier to disband his disorderly forces in order that more 
British troops might be subsidized for the effective defence of his domi- 
nions. . . . The Vizier ceded all his frontier provinces, including Rohil- 
cund, to the Company, the revenue of the territory thus transferred 
taken as an equivalent to the subsidy payable for troops. . . . And Ou: 
was thenceforward enveloped by the English dominion. This most im- 
portant augmentation of territory transferred to the British Government 
‘Some of the richest and most populous districts in the heart of India."™ 

Lyall, Sir A.: The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India (London 
e Joa Mur) pps e 
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CONTACTS BETWEEN 
CIVILIZATIONS IN TIME 
(Renaissances) 

A. ‘THE RENAISSANCE’ 


ty metaphorical application of the French word renaissance to 
denote the ‘rebirth’ of an extinct culture was a Modern Western. 
usage; and, for Western minds whose vocabulary had come to include 
this term, the first association of the word ‘renaissance’, in this latter- 
day technical meaning of it, was in the singular, not in the plural, and as 
a proper name, not as the label of a species." 

Modern Western historians were apt thus to speak of 'the Renaissance" 
under the spell of the same egocentric illusion? that had prompted Homo 
Terricola in all societies and all ages to speak of ‘the Earth’, the ‘Moon’, 
"the Sun’. Such façons de parler were, of course, as unscientific as they 
were insidious, and as insidious as they were subjective. They were 
expressions of an unsophisticated observer’s uncritical assumption that 
his own ego is the centre of the Universe and that a panorama seen from 
his personal angle of vision is a true picture of the Universe as it really is. 
In this same egocentric frame of mind an inhabitant of another of ‘the 
Planets’ would use Terricola’s familiar term ‘the Earth’ to mean the 
planet whose surface happened to be Ais habitat. If, for example, he 
happened to be a Martian, ‘the Earth’ would mean for him the planet 
Mars and not the planet Terra. On the other hand, Terricola's term ‘the 
Moon’ would not have any counterpart in other planetary vocabularies, 
since a diverse parochial experience would have accustomed inhabitants 
of Jupiter to speak of ‘the Moons’ in the plural and inhabitants of Saturn 
to speak, instead, of ‘the Ring’, while inhabitants of other planets, if un- 
equipped with telescopes, would deny that such phenomena as either 
‘moons’ or ‘rings’ were to be seen among the heavenly bodies. It is true 
that, when they spoke of ‘the Sun’, inhabitants of any of ‘the Planets’ 
would be referring to one and the same star; but, when a 'twentietl 
century’ terricola was reminded, by the spectacle of ‘the Milky Way’, 
that suns were as common as dirt, and when he went on to reflect that 
any of these innumerable suns might have numerous planets revolving 
round it, he was forced to realize that his habitual phrase ‘the Planets’ 
was as provincial an expression as ‘the Moon’, and ‘the Sun’ as crass a 
provincialism as ‘the Earth’. Nor did ‘the Milky Way’ itself fare any 
better; for Homo Terricola’s latter-day astronomers had informed him 
that this smoke-ring composed of stars, including his native planet's 
sun, was, itself, simply one of a number of nebulae in diverse stages of 

* In Larousse, P Grand Dictionnaire Universet dus Sil vol. xi, p 996, the 
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condensation, These astronomical illustrations of the egocentricillusion’s 
distorting effect upon the appearance of Reality were illuminating com- 
mentaries on the customary Modern Western usage of the word 
renaissance, 

In ordinary Modern Western parlance the singular expression ‘the 
Renaissance’ was used to denote something that had happened in one 
local province of one civilization in one age of its history on two planes 
of its activity. The particular civilization in question was Western 
Christendom, the particular province was Northern and Central Italy, 
the particular age was the Late Medieval period of Western history 
(circa A.D. 1275-1475), the particular activities were the literary and 
visual arts. The occurrence that was identified by being labelled with 
this name invented for it ad hoc was the evocation—at this time and 
place, and within these two spheres of cultural action—of the ‘ghost’ of 
a ‘dead’ civilization; and the revenant thus called up from Sheol by this 
feat of cultural necromancy was the shade of an Hellenic culture to 
which the Western culture was affiliated. 

If our reminder of the distorting effect of the egocentric illusion on 
our mental picture of the stellar universe has put us on the alert against 
the danger of error to which this besetting illusion exposes human 
minds in all their mental operations, we may feel it worth while to re- 


1 Le. the aboriginally Western Christian parts of the Italien Peninsula, as distinct 
from a ci-devant Byzantine South (see L i, 32 and 38). 

7" fs evocation of two facets of the Hellenic euliure in a Late Medieval Italy was the 
occurrence to which the label inscribed ‘the Renaissance’ properly attached; but in 
popular parlance the usage of the term was sometimes incorrectly narrowed and some 
Himes incorrectly widened, It was sometimes confined to denoting the enrichment of an 
Italian renaissance of Hellenism in Latin dress, at à date by which this was already a 
going concern, through the Biteenth-eemtury Italian bumaniets acquisition from Cone 
Stantinople of original works of Hellenic literature in the medium of the Classical Greek 
language Gee D. vil 10a). In realty, this Greek contribution to a Late Medieval 
alin renaissance 


provinces of Western Christendom at the transition from the Medieval to the Modern 

> of Western history. 

in thus transmitting its own special culture to ‘the Barbarians’, a Late Medieval Italy 
did, of course, transmit the achievements af her evocation of Hellenism among her other 
current cultural commodities. But the diffusion of the Ttalian culture at this date was, 
in itself, not a renaissance but an encounter between two diverse contemporary Western 
Sub-cultures within the bosom of a Western body social that was their common social 
Setting. (The measure of the gulf by which these two Late Medieval Western sub- 
Cultures had come to be divided by the time when their encounter began was given in a 
String visual form by the contrast in style, and still greater contrast in êthos, between 
the native English sculpture end the imported Florentine master Pietro ‘Torrigiant's 
rod in the English King Henry VII's chapel in Westminster Abbey). This Iralianizas 
en of the non-Italian provinces of the Western World of the day was a consequence of 
the Italiane’ success in forging ahead of the rest of Western Christendom in the course 
bf the two preceding centuries; Taly had already won this [ead in a cultural race between 
the divers provinces of a Medieval Western Christendom before the I 
SE Hellenism had started; and, in virtue of this lead, the eventual diffusion of à Lave 

jedieval Italian culture beyond the Alps and across the Western Mediterranean would] 
ssurediy have taken place even if there had been no Italian renaissance of Hellenism at 
fl, or if there hed been one thet had never gone beyond a mere revival of the second- 
Band Latin version ef the Hellenic literature, without any Afteenth-century. Italian 
mugs to Heleioms Greek fountin-ead te V. a75, n0. and 2 and 363, n- 
sod IX. vii. x02, 2). 
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consider the customary Western conception of ‘the Renaissance’ in a 
critical spirit; and, as soon as we enter upon this re-examination, we 
shall find that the popular usage of the term in the singular, to describe 
a Late Medieval Italian literary and artistic movement, was at variance 
‘with the historical facts in at least three respects, In the first place it did 
not cover the whole field even of the Late Medieval Italian renaissance 
of Hellenism, since it left out of the picture a political facet that, in the 
twentieth century, was still dominating the social landscape of a Late 
‘Modern Western World in which the literary and artistic traces of ‘the 
Renaissance’ had been gradually fading out In the second place the 
use of the word renaissance as a proper name for the evocation of Hel- 
lenism in a Late Medieval Italy ignored the fact that there had been 
other renaissances of Hellenism, in other provinces of Western Christen- 
dom, at other times in Western history (later, as well as earlier, than the 
Late Middle Ages), and that these other Western renaissances of Hellen- 


* A child of a Late Modern Western Civilization who had had the good fortune to have 
been born justin time to have received a Late Medieval Isalian (alor Early Modern 
Western) Hellenic education in the Greek and Latin languages and literatures was sadly 
aware, by the year AD. 1952 Uf he had had the further good or bad fortune to have 
Survived two world wars), that he and his cluss-mates might be all but the last Western 
Ínitiates into an Hellenic letanschaunng Which bad been & veritable “ltuminstion of the 
Saul pe Act's werd, quoted above in I-47) Tor ll those children of toe Weit 
who had been given the opportunity of participating in this inspiring intellectual exper 
Ence, In the Western educational arena by the year A-D. 2953 the humanists curriculum 
{introduced through à Late Medieval tallan renaissance of Flelenism had been put out 
of the running and all but pushed off the track by a phyicist' curriculum representing 
fn aboriginal Western Wellanschauamg which, afr having been put out of countenance 
fora senson by the dazzling splendour of the Hellenic revenant, had been progressively 
sessserting itsel ever since a pative Western genius for an empirical and experimental 
exploration and exploitation of the Physical Universs had achieved a counter-renalssance 
in winning ‘the Battle of the Books’ et the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
shen Gee IV, iv, ps nca and po, Gers ow) ae Madera Weiter Word 
in appraising, circa A-D. 1952, the policy pursued by a Late Modern Western Wor 

in discriminating, and selecting for retention or discard, the divers elements of the 
Hellenic culture that had been recaptured for the Modern West by the Talian Humanist, 
the last survivors of thia now all but exterminated intellectual tribe might fel inclined 
o pray and beseech their exterminators to say after them, in language taken from the 
Anglicen Book of Common Prayer: We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and we have done those things which we ought not to have done. In the 
Very generation in which the literary and artistic facets of an Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism were being finally discarded by a post-Modern Western Man, this Caliban 
was not only clinging to the political facet but was pushing this resuscitated political 
Tdeology of Hellenism to extremes that had never been approached by the Hellenes thom- 
seis tet own elf- immolation on the altar of an Kolleeg pera, 1 

is selective policy that was thus being pursued by twentieth -century Western Man 
was, of course, as logical as it wes perverse, Fis determination to retain the political facet, 
While discarding the literary and artistic facets, of He 


lenism was governed by the same 


Ttopulse that was moving him at the same time to give rein to his own native bent for 
Physical Science. Like this native Western physical technique, an alien Hellenic political 
ideology ministered tn an neta sr for power which nad the inevitable rallng pae 
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ism had extended to other facets of the Hellenic culture besides the 
literary, artistic, and political, In the third place the customary usage 
ignored the still more portentous fact that there had been other renais- 
sances of Hellenism in the histories of at least one other Hellenistic 
Civilization besides Western Christendom, and other renaissances of 
other ‘dead’ cultures besides Hellenism in the histories of other civiliza- 
tions of the third generation besides the two Hellenistic Christian 
societies. 

‘As soon as we have thus brought all the relevant phenomena into 
view, we become aware that, in using the word renaissance as a proper 
name, we have been allowing ourselves to fall into the error of seeing a 
unique occurrence in an event which in reality was no more than one 
particular instance of a recurrent historical phenomenon. The evocation 
of a dead culture by the living representatives of a civilization that is still 
a going concern proves to be a species of historical event for which the 
proper label is, not ‘the Renaissance’, but ‘renaissances’; and, in an 
earlier context, we have already identified the genus to which this species 
belongs. The raising of a ghost by a necromancer produces an encounter 
between the medium and his oracle; and such encounters between the 
living and the dead are one species of a generic phenomenon which pre- 
sents itself in a different specific form in encounters in which both 
parties are alive at the time when they collide with one another. The 
species of encounter in which the contact takes place between con- 
temporaries has been the subject of the immediately preceding part of 
this Study; and, in finding our way into that field of inquiry, we have 
already taken note of a specific difference between contacts—of the 
species there examined—in which the characteristic and distinctive 
aspect of the encounter is a collision in the Space-dimension between 
contemporaries living side by side in different geographical habitats, 
and contacts in which the pertinent difference of location between the 
colliding parties is a distance measured in the Time-dimension of the 
chronologist and not in the Space-dimension of the geographer", 

In the same context we have also already observed that, among en- 
counters of the species labelled ‘contacts in Time’, we can identify at 
least three distinct varieties. There are encounters in the life, of the kind 
that we have labelled ‘Apparentation-and-Affiliation,? between parties 
belonging to different, but consecutive, generations whose lives have 
partly overlapped in the Time-dimension, There are other encounters 
(and these are our present subject) in which the parties are the same, 
but in which the encounter takes place at a date when the party repre- 
senting an older generation is no longer alive, and is therefore only able 
to participate as a ghost evoked by a living necromancer—in contrast to 
its original encounter, in the life, with an ‘affiliated’ civilization whose 
still living representatives are now awakening the dead in order to estab- 
lish. a fresh contact of a different kind. "There are other encounters, 
again, in which one of the parts is likewise played by a ghost, but this by 
a ghost of the necromancer's own past self, and not by the ghost of one 
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of his parents." In this place there is no need to redefine these distinc- 
tions between an archaistic endeavour to revert to an earlier stage of the 
archaist’s own history and the two varieties of encounter between 
civilizations of different generations that are distinguished from one 
another by the difference between the elder party’s status when it partici- 
pates as a living 'apparented' civilization and its status when it partici- 
pates as a ghost evoked in a renaissance. There is no need, either, to 
reduplicate our previous examination of the phenomena of Archaism 
and of Apparentation-and-Affliation; and accordingly, in the present 
Part of this Study, we can confine our attention to renaissances, with 
which we have not had occasion to deal so far, except incidentally. 

Before proceeding to make an empirical survey of renaissances as a 
first step towards an analysis of their specific characteristics, we have 
only to take note of one point of difference ex hypothesi between re- 
naissances and those diverse contacts in the Time-dimension that are 
represented by the other two varieties of the species, 

In the relation of Apparentation-and-Afiliation between two living 
societies of different generations, as well as in a society's archaistic re- 
version to some phase of its own past experience, the two parties must 
be, ex hypothesi, in diverse and dissimilar stages of their life-history. In 
a case of Apparentation-and-Affiliation, for example, the elder of the two 
parties must, not only have broken down, but have gone so far along the 
Toad of disintegration as to have split into the two factions that we have 
called a proletariat and a dominant minority, before the embryo of a 
younger civilization can be conceived in the womb of the elder civiliza- 
tion’s proletariat; and, in consequence, the two parties to one of these 
encounters in the Time-dimension in which both parties are alive at the 
time are bound to find themselves, during the period of this encounter 
between them in the life, in extremely dissimilar phases of experience, at 
however early a stage of its growth the ‘apparented’ society may have 
broken down, and at however early a stage of its own subsequent growth 
the ‘affliated’ society may suffer (if it does suffer) the antecedent 
society's fate. In a case of Archaism the a priori necessity of a corre- 
sponding difference between the respective psychological situations of 
the necromancer and the ghost of his own past self is still more obvious; 
for the very fact that the necromancer is recalling a past phase of his 
own life carries the implication that this resuscitated past and the living 
present represent different stages in the formation of a single cumu- 
latively growing experience. On the other hand, when the ghost that the 
necromancer evokes is the ghost, not of his own, but of a different 
civilization, which, though 'apparented' to his own, is now no longer in 
the land of the living, it is equally open to him, at will, to evoke either a 
phase of this dead antecedent civilization’s experience that is dissimilar 
from the necromancer’s own present or a phase that is more or less on 
a psychological par with it. This wider freedom of choice, and the use 
that the necromancer is apt to make of it, will prove to be important 
themes in the study of renaissances upon which we are now embarking. 


2, See IX. viii. ror, The way of life chat we have labelled ‘Archaism’ bas been examined. 
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B. A SURVEY OF RENAISSANCES 


@ A PLAN OF OPERATIONS 


F we have now succeeded in establishing our thesis that a Late 

‘Medieval Italian renaissance of Hellenism which had been known as 
‘the Renaissance’ in Modern Western parlance was, after all, not a 
unique phenomenon but was one representative of one species within a 
genus labelled ‘encounters’, the next step that suggests itself is to take 
advantage of this widening of our horizon for the prosecution of our 
inquiry along our customary empirical lines, Let us first see how many 
instances we can collect of renaissances within the meaning of the term. 
as we have now defined it, and then let us go on to use the results of this 
survey as the basis for an analytical study of this species of encounter by 
means of the comparative method of investigation, 

In setting out to plan a survey of renaissances, we shall find at once 
that our foregoing critique of ‘the Renaissance’ has already placed in our 
hands some clues to the discovery of a procedure, We have noticed that 
this Italian resuscitation of Hellenism was neither comprehensive nor 
indiscriminate; it was a recapture of certain particular facets of the re- 
suscitated culture's life. A literary and an artistic facet were two aspects 
of this renaissance that were in the foreground of a latter-day Western 
observer's retrospective picture of the phenomenon, and we have also 
noticed a political facet that had perhaps always been paramount in fact, 
and that was undoubtedly the one aspect of the Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism which, in a.D. 1952, was showing an increasing, instead of a 
diminishing, potency for fascinating Western souls. These three facets 
of this particular revenante culture in this particular evocation corre 
spond to three of the elemental and sub-elemental rays into which we 
have found the integral radiation of a radioactive culture being diffracted 
in the process of diffusion in the dimension, not of Time, but of Space; 
and, with this clue in our hands, we may push our search for instances of 
renaissances into the rest of those divers fields of human activity which 
have figured as separately distinguishable strips in our culture-spec- 
trum. On these lines we shall make successive searches for symptoms 
of renaissances in the fields of Politics, Law, Science and Philosophy, 
Language and Literature, the Visual Arts, and Religion? Moreover, 
these inquiries will not be confined to renaissances of various aspects of 
Hellenism in the Western Christian Hellenistic World at different stages 
in this civilization's history. We shall also put into the witness box, one 
after another, all the other civilizations of the third generation that have 
come within our cognizance—and these are all that come into question 
in our present inquiry, since these alone had been en rapport with their 
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predecessors on the comparatively intimate terms required for making 
the feat of evocation a possibility. 

While the resuscitation of a dead culture in the heart and mind of a 
living society may result in the necromancer’s recollecting aspects of the 
resuscitated culture that he has forgotten, or even in his discovering 
aspects of which he has never before been aware, he could never have 
performed the initial act of materializing the nucleus of the wraith 
"which he has thus afterwards gradually Brought into focus if, before 
ever he set out to raise this ghost, he had not possessed some hold over 
the dead society. This indispensable preliminary hold consists, as we 
have seen,' in the possession of a stock of practices and ideas derived 
from the dead civilization’s cultural heritage; and this key is not in the 
hands of any civilization of a younger generation that is not affiliated to 
the dead society in virtue of being the issue of a chrysalis church that 
has been constructed by the dead society’s internal proletariat. This link 
of Apparentation-and-Affiliation, as we have called it, duly subsists be- 
tween tertiary civilizations and their secondary predecessors; but we 
have found no more than abortive rudiments of it in the relation between 
secondary civilizations and the primary predecessors of these;? and, ex 
hypothesi, there can have been no relation of this kind between those 
primary civilizations themselves and the primitive societies out of which 
they must have arisen by some process of mutation? On this showing, 
we may take it that we shall have covered the ground of our present in- 
quiry when we have taken an inventory of the tertiary civilizations' per- 
formances in their resuscitations of facets of the lives of their secondary 
predecessors in the divers fields of activity that we have been able to 
distinguish for our present purpose. 


(I) OPERATIONS ACCORDING TO PLAN 


(d) RENAISSANCES OF POLITICAL IDEAS, IDEALS, AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

We have already noticed that the Late Medieval Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism exerted a more enduring influence on Western life on the 
political plane than on either the literary or the artistic. We may now go 
On to observe that the political manifestations of this renaissance not 
only outlived the aesthetic manifestations but had forestalled them. A 
renaissance which did not declare itself on the aesthetic plane earlier 
than the generations of Dante (vivebat A.D. 1265-1321) and Petrarch 
(vivebat A.D. 1304-74) had begun to take effect on the political plane as 
early as the eleventh century, when the government of the cities of Lom- 
bardy had passed out of the control of their bishops into the hands of 
communes administered by boards of magistrates who were appointed 
by, and responsible to, the citizens. The resuscitated Hellenic political 
ideal which made this impact on eleventh-century Western Christian 
urban communities in Northern Italy’ proceeded, after the radiation 

1 Tn TX, vi. 98 2 See VIL vi 
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ofa Late Medieval Italian sub-culture into the Transalpine and Trans- 
marine provinces of Western Christendom, to make a corresponding im- 
pact on the peoples of the feudal monarchies which this walking ghost of 
‘Hellenism encountered there. 

In both its earlier and narrower and its later and wider field the in- 
fluence of this Hellenic revenant on Western politics was the same. The 
superficial effect was to propagate a cult of constitutional self-govern- 
ment which was eventually to confer upon itself the flattering Attic title 
of "Democracy" after demonstrating its potency by precipitating suc- 
cessively an English, an American, and a French Revolution. By the 
year A.D. 1871 this "Democracy! seemed to have won a conclusive 
victory over a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Absolute Monarchy which had 
been evoked by Late Medieval Italian and Early Modern Transalpine 
and Transmarine Western despots as an instrument for transposing a 
resuscitated Hellenic style of polity from a city-state to a nation-state 
scale,? But a lip-service to a Humanitarianism professedly dedicated to 
the welfare of individual human beings glozed over a demonic idoliza- 
tion of a tribal Collective Humanity whose juggernaut car was to ride 
roughshod over the rights of children, women, and men? when these 
rights were divested of their religious sanction. In a Christian society 
this sanction had been the sacrosanctity of each single soul in the eyes of 
a God who had revealed Himself to be the Father and Redeemer of 
every creature, In a post-Christian twentieth-century Western World 
a blasphemously idolatrous revival of the worship of an Athéné Politichus 
masquerading as the Goddess France and of an Athánà Chalcioecus 
masquerading as the Goddess Prussia* was threatening to bring down 
upon the heads of ci-devant Christian Western idolators the nemesis 
that had once overtaken those pre-Christian Hellenic idolators whose 
abomination of desolation these Hellenizing Western neo-pagans had 
re-erected in order to fill a desolatingly vacant place on their own swept 
and garnished altars, 

"This ghost of an idolatrous Hellenic worship of a Collective Humanity 
embodied in a parochial state was thus evoked in Medieval Italy some 
three or four hundred years earlier than the ghosts of an Hellenic litera- 
ture and visual art that, in their authentic original epiphanies in the fifth 
and fourth centuries Bc, had been raised to their highest level of 
achievement by Attic worshippers of a parochial Athéné Poliüchus. 
This Italian renaissance of Hellenic political parochialism was not, how- 
ever, either the only or the earliest political renaissance of Hellenism in 
Western history. In the course of Hellenic history itself, a religion of 
state-worship that had begun to be known by its fruits’ had temporarily 
salvaged its credit in the eyes of partially disillusioned worshippers by 
passing over from a pristine parochial to a latter-day oecumenical form; 
Athéné Poliüchus, Athánà Chalcioecus, Tyché Antiocheén, Fortuna 
Praenestina, and the other deified combatants in a mélée of conflicting 
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parochial idols had eventually been called to order by being subordinated 
to the oecumenical supremacy of a Dea Roma and a Divus Augustus; 
and a post-Diocletianic absolute version of this consolidated worship of 
the concentrated power of a politically unified Mankind was formally re- 
vived in Western Christendom, a quarter of a millennium before the 
revival of city-state-worship in Lombardy, when Charlemagne was 
crowned as a Roman Emperor by Pope Leo III in Saint Peter’s on 
Christmas Day A.D. 800.! 

"The memory of this Carolingian evocation of a ‘holy’ Roman ghost of 
an extinct Hellenic universal state cannot come into our minds without 
reminding us simultaneously that, since then, the same ghost had been 
re-evoked again and again in the Western World in the course of the 
eleven and a half centuries that had elapsed between the date of the 
coronation of Charlemagne at Rome and the time of the writing of these 

ines, 

"The all but fatal collapse of the nascent Western Christian Civiliza- 
tion itself, which had been the price of Charlemagne's failure to re- 
suscitate the Roman Empire in the West effectively, did not deter a 
Saxon Otto I? from repeating his Austrasian predecessor's attempt; and 
the subsequent failure of Otto's attempt in its turn did not deter a 
Swabian Frederick I from attempting, for his part, to undo the political 
effects of the humiliation of a Franconian Henry IV at Hildebrand’s 
hands by employing against a triumphant Hildebrandine Church the 
refurbished spiritual weapon of a recently disinterred Tustinianean Law. 
"Thereafter, when Frederick Barbarossa’s experience had demonstrated 
that the necromancer's wand provided by his Bolognese legists was a 
broken reed, his grandson Frederick Stupor Mundi set himself to 
reverse, at the eleventh hour, the cumulative disaster of Charlemagne’s, 
Henry IV's, and Frederick T's successive discomfitures‘—though the 
weapon in which Frederick II trusted to conjure a victory out of his 
forlorn hope was one which had missed fire, more than two hundred 
years back, in the hands of his Saxon predecessor Otto III. 

"This imaginative tenth-century forerunner of a thirteenth-century 
Stupor Mundi had sought to condense an insubstantial wraith of a de= 
fanct Imperium Romanum into at least a similitude of flesh and blood by 
transferring the seat of a rehabilitated Western Christian ‘Holy Roman 
Empire’ from Western Christendom’s Saxon marches over against the 
North European barbariansó to her Roman march over against Orthodox 
Christendom, At the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian Era the Ducatus Romanus was a patch of common ground on 
which the domains of the two Christendoms overlapped;? and, in install- 
ing himself in the ci-devant Imperial City, Otto III had hoped to fortify 
the sickly counterfeit of the Roman Imperial Power that had been 
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palmed off on Western Christendom by reinforcing it with tougher 
metal imported from a Byzantine mint. The success of Leo III Syrus's 
revival of the Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom had been as 
conspicuous as the failure of Charlemagne’s subsequent attempt to per- 
form a corresponding feat of political necromancy in the West.* Could 
not a thi Western neeronianeer’s abortive essay be salvaged by the 
Herodian expedient of turning to Western Christendom’s account the 
achievements of an Orthodox Christian necromancer's virtuosity? 

This complicated experiment of trying to raise the ghost of a dead 
civilization by employing a living civilization as a medium, which Otto 
III had failed to carry to success in the cultural crucible of a late-tenth- 
century City of Rome, was repeated by Frederick II under more 
promising conditions in a thirteenth-century Kingdom of Sicily which 
was the East Roman Empire's Transadriatic successor-state. The out- 
come of this more ambitious adventure in the black art of political 
alchemy was, as we have seen, a war to the death between a pseudo- 
Byzantine ‘Holy Roman Empire’ and a Hildebrandine Papal Roman 
Church which brought the victorious ecclesiastical combatant to the 
ground in the same ruin as his vanquished secular adversary and thereby 
compromised the future of a promising Western Christian attempt to 
explore a previously untried approach towards the goal of the baffling 
enterprise of Civilization, Yet the ghost of an obsolete Hellenic institu- 
tion that had been so inauspiciously raised at the close of the eighth 
century of the Christian Era by an Austrasian king and a Roman patri- 
arch was still able to induce fresh Western victims to feed it with their 
life-blood within full view of their infatuated predecessors’ unburied 
corpses. 

By the time of the extirpation of Frederick II Hohenstaufen's brood, 
the cumulus of historic disasters, that had gradually come to be associated 
with academic pretensions to the imperial prerogative in the West, had 
gathered round a tragic imperial crown into a lowering nimbus which 
might have been expected to serve as an effective deterrent against any 
further repetition of Charlemagne's folly. Yet this scarecrow Caesarea 
Maiestas was eagerly appropriated by the architects of a Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy for the sake of the prestige that it could still lend to 
their strictly practical enterprise of providing an Early Modern Western 
‘World with a local carapace to protect it against Ottoman aggression in 
the Danube Basin; and, after the decay of the Ottoman Power had 
rendered a Hapsburg Empire’s service to the Western Civilization 
superfluous, ‘the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation’—which 
had been preserved by the arts of Hapsburg statesmanship to weigh as 
an incubus on submissive German backs with a gravity that grew heavier 
century by century—was sedulously transferred to no-less-willing 
French backs by the policy of a Napoleon whose motives in thus posing 
as a traditionalist were the hard-headed calculations of raison d'état. 

The immediate effect of the Corsican adventurer’s usurpation of the 
imperial style and title in A.D. 1804 was to vulgarize a term of Western 
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political art whose dignity bad been the only one of its pristine virtues 
that had not by then long since departed from it, The reigning Danubian 
Hapsburg monarch Francis IT's self-metamorphosis from a ‘Roman 
Emperor into an ‘Hereditary Emperor of Austria’ on the zoth August, 
1804, was caricatured, on the r2th October, 1822, in the proclamation of 
Don Pedro I as Emperor of Brazil! Yet this reductio ad absurdum of the 
value of a political coinage which a Napoleon I had debased did not 
deter a Napoleon II from assuming, on the and December, 1852, a title 
that was to lure him into liquidating a Second French Empire in a more 
conclusive disaster than the First French Empire's débicle, Nor did 
the conclusiveness of the French nation’s failure in the nineteenth 
century to re-establish the reality of a Roman Empire on ex-Roman 
ground in Europe deter French imperialists from seeking a more pro- 
pitious field on ex-Roman ground in ‘North-West Africa for an experi- 
‘ent in political nezromacy that never ceased to exact sacrifices without 
ever forfeiting its powers of fascination." 

Meanwhile a German nation that was taking its revenge on the Second 
French Empire for the sins of the First had not waited for the capitula- 
tion of a beleaguered Paris to reassume—as it did at Versailles on the 
gist December, 1870—the incubus of which it had been relieved, 
64 years back, by the fortuitous combined good offices of a Corsican 
usurper and a Hapsburg defeatist;? and even the demonic twentieth- 
century Austrian improviser of a momentary Third German Reich, in 
whose wild eyes a Prussian essay in a Second German Reich and an 
Austrian epilogue to a First German Reich were both alike anathema, 
eventually came under the spell of the Roman Empire's still unlaid ghost 
so far as to fly in the face of his own crazy ideology by perching his 
vulture’s-nest on a crag overhanging an enchanted Barbarossa’s holy 
cave at Berchtesgaden’ and by accepting the regalia of Charlemagne, 
stolen from a Hapsburg treasure-house, as a tribute from the Statthalter 
of the lethal lunatic's own gleichgeschaltet Austrian homeland.’ 

During the 134 years that had elapsed between the date of Hitler's 
indulgence in this freak of historical fancy and the date of Napoleon I's 
assumption of a usurped imperial diadem, the now fast-fading phantom 
of a Roman oecumenical autocrat's hlivarenal, which by that time had 
been haunting a Western political waste-land for more than a thousand 
years, had been shining with too faint a licker of light to be capable any 
longer of working more serious mischief than the will-o'-the-wisp's 
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prank of enticing fools to follow a treacherous gleam to their deaths, But 
this ideal of oecumenical unity which, on Western soil, had hitherto 
invariably proved abortive was only one aspect of the ghost of a senile 
Hellenic universal state that had been raised in St. Peter's by Pope Leo 
and King Charles on Christmas Day, a.D. 800. The absolutism of the 
Diocletianic Roman Empire's demands upon its subjects had been as 
characteristic a feature of this Late Hellenic political institution as its 
claim to world-wide dominion; and the intensive, as well as the ex- 
tensive, potency of the original had been reproduced in the wraith that 
had been raised to haunt a Western Christendom, 

“The Carolingian Empire . . . was conceived as the society of the whole 
Christian people under the control of a theocratic monarchy, and [it] 
attempted to regulate every detail of life and thought, down to the method 
of ecclesiastical chant and the rules of the Monastic Order, by legislative 
decrees and governmental inspection. . . . The fusion of temporal and 
spiritual powers was far more complete in the Carolingian State than it 
iad been in the Christian barbarian kingdoms, or even in the Byzantine 

impire,' 

Charlemagne and his successors had condemned this resuscitated Con- 
stantinian absolutism to miscarry by attempting to bring, not only every 
plane of human activity, but also every geographical province of Western 
Christendom, under the sway of this ‘unitary Church State';? but an 
auspicious difference in the circumstances in which the Carolingian tour 
de force was reattempted by Frederick II Hohenstaufen made it possible 
for Frederick’s political oecumenicalism to fail as lamentably as Charle- 
magne’s without involving his absolutism in the disaster which had 
overtaken both elements in the Carolingian enterprise, 

When Charlemagne had ventured on his attempt to reinaugurate a 
Constantinian absolutism throughout his wide-spread and still fast- 
expanding dominions, he had had to start building up again, from the 
foundations, a sophisticated social structure that had long since been 
rased to the ground in all the former provinces of the Roman Empire 
that lay within his frontiers, and this perhaps the most thoroughly of all 
in his own ancestral patrimony, Austrasia. By contrast, the Emperor 
Frederick IT inherited, in the Kingdom of Sicily, a base of operations in 
which absolutism was already a going concern, thanks to the effective 
local revival there of a Late Roman dispensation by the efficient hands 
of his father’s Norman vi $’ Byzantine and Muslim predecessors.* 
And, although the difference in degree of political efficiency between a 
thirteenth-century Sicily and an eighth-century Austrasia proved not to 
be great enough—vast though it was—to compensate for Frederick II's 
handicap in entering the lists so late in the day, the consequent failure of 
his attempt to unite Central and Northern Italy with Southern Italy and 
Sicily under a centralized oecumenical autocratic rule did not prevent 
him from making, as King of Sicily, the mark on Western history that 
he found himself impotent to make as Holy Roman Emperor. In other 
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contexts! we have already observed that the effective local revival of a 
Late Roman absolutism in the Kingdom of Sicily, which did not avail in 
Frederick IT's lifetime to serve the King-Emperoz as an instrument for 
making the same resuscitated absolutism likewise effective on an oecu- 
menical scale, did stimulate a host of Late Medieval and Early Modem 
‘Western parochial diadochi and epigoni of the Stupor Mundi to honour 
his memory by taking his autocracy as their ensample on the less am- 
bitious Siculo-Neapolitan geographical scale on which it had achieved so 
brilliant a success. 

"The earliest of these successful experiments in establishing counter- 
parts of a Byzantine Kingdom of Sicily in other provinces of Western 
Christendom were the work of despots who, in the course of the quarter 
of a millennium following Frederick's death in a.D. 1250, swept up the 
seventy or eighty self-governing city-states of Central and Northern 
Italy into not more than ten miniature empires that were, all of them, 
faithful reproductions of their Sicilian prototype in proving to be so 
many local graves of Medieval Italian civic liberties This local Sicilian 
culture of an antediluvian weed which had thus been bedded out in Late 
‘Medieval North Italian nursery gardens? was one of the principal Italian 
exports to the Transmarine and Transalpine parts of Western Christen- 
dom in the diffusion of the Late Medieval Italian sub-civilization at the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and in this wider field the 
propagators of an inauspiciously resuscitated Late Hellenic autocracy 
did not have to reperform their North Italian instructors’ arduous task 
of fencing in new political enclosures for the cultivation of the exotic 
plant of absolutism. Beyond the Alps and the Tyrrhene Sea the North 
Italian cuttings of a Late Hellenic poison-ivy that had been successfully 
recultivated in Sicily found ready-made garden-beds in the existing 
feudal kingdoms and principalities; and in another context* we have 
seen how, under the impact of this imported autocracy, the medieval 
parliamentary liberties of the non-Italian parts of Western Christendom 
came within an ace of suffering the fate that had already overtaken the 
medieval civic liberties of Italy. 

In the ex-feudal Kingdom of England alone the challenge presented 
to an indigenous medieval parliamentarism by the infiltration of an 
exotic Italianate autocracy was successfully met by a marriage between 
parliamentary liberties and autocratic efficiency which bore fruit in the 
creation of a Late Modern Western form of parliamentary constitutional 
government. This was, however, merely a local exception to the general 
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course of political development in Western Christendom in its Early 
Modern Age. In the Western World of that age, outside England, the 
stalking spectre of a reanimated Diocletianic Roman absolutism won a 
sweeping victory; and, though victores are wasting assets, it took two 
hundred years for the tyranny of a Philip II (regnabat A.D. 1555-98) to 
refine itself into the ‘enlightened’ absolutism of a Joseph (imperabat 
A.D. 1765-90), and three centuries for ‘the divine right’ of kings, who had 
converted their limited hereditary feudal rights into an unlimited ad- 
ventitious Justinianean prerogative, to water itself down into the prosaic 
‘legitimacy’ pleaded by the shell-shocked beneficiaries of a brief post- 
Napoleonic Restoration. 


The kings crept out—the peoples sat at home, 

And finding the long-invocated peace 

(A pall embroidered with worn images 

Of rights divine) too scant to cover doom 

Such as they suffered, cursed the corn that grew 

Rankly, to bitter bread, on Waterloo.* 
Yet, even after the judgement passed by ‘the Ideas of 1789’ on a Modern 
‘Western ghost of a Late Hellenic absolutism had been executed in the 
French Revolution’s mid-nineteenth-century aftermath (metabatur 
AD. 1848-71), a vestige of autocracy still survived in the Western World 
in the Hapsburg government of Austria-Hungary and the Hohenzollern 
government of Prussia-Germany; and, even when these now patently 
anachronistic vestigial autocracies were tardily overthrown as a con- 
sequence of their defeat in the War of A.D. 1914-18, the sequel was to 
disappoint President Wilson’s sanguine endeavour to ‘make the World 
safe for Democracy’; for, when the ghost of a resuscitated Justinian, 
that had still been haunting the politically backward eastern marches of 
a now almost ubiquitous Western Civilization, had thus at last been laid, 
the victorious ‘Anglo-Saxon’ institution of responsible parliamentary 
representative government did not succeed to the exorcised Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern Caesars’ vacant heritage. In this hour of supreme 
opportunity an English-grown parliamentarism proved to be a tender 
plant, which might bear admirable fruits on its native soil in England 
and her daughter commonwealths founded by English settlers overseas, 
but which was apt to wilt under the ordeal of transplantation to non- 
Anglo-Saxon Western ground, 

‘The anti-parliamentarian denouement in Central Europe in the inter- 
‘war years A.D. 1919-39 gave ‘Anglo-Saxon’ votaries of Parliamentarism 
a shocking surprise; yet the replacement of an overthrown Justinianean 
"legitimacy by a dynamically militarist-minded Agathoclean tyranny, 
which was the sign of these unhappy inter-war times, had been fore- 
shadowed, long since, in Napoleon T's exploitation of ‘the Ideas of 1789" 
and in Napoleon III's occupation of the vacuum left by the fall of Louis 
Philippe's constitutional monarchy; and on the morrow of a Second 


1 Browning, E. B.: Crowned and Buried, Stanza 

4 "The World must be made safe for Democracy — President Wilson in his Address 
tothe Congre ofthe United Sates on the and April, 1917, caling fora declaration of 
War against Germany. 
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World War it was no longer possible for Western Liberals to blind their 
eyes to the truth that, after all, the ghost of a resuscitated Hellenic 
absolutism had not been laid in Western Christendom effectually. It 
had no sooner been banned in one epiphany than it had reasserted itself 
in another; and this second visitation of an unquiet spirit was more dis- 
turbing than the first, since the demonic powers latent in Human 
Nature, which, in the economy of an absolute monarchy, were let loose 
in one lost soul alone, were ‘activated’ viritim in the eruption of a 
‘totalitarian’ democracy that was a veritable dictatorship of Leviathan, 

"This Frankenstein's monster was the latest product of a karma from 
which Western Man had never succeeded in releasing himself since he 
had wantonly incurred it, on Christmas Day A.D. 800, by raising the 
ghost of an antecedent society's universal state. We may now go on to 
remind ourselves that this particular exhibition of the necromancer's 
craft on the political plane was no monopoly of the Western practitioners 
of the Black Art. 

A ghost of a Roman Empire that had served as the Hellenic Society's 
universal state was raised by an Orthodox as well as by a Western 
Christian Hellenistic Society; and we have seen' that in Orthodox 
Christendom this necromantic tour de force wes performed with such 
virtuosity that the incubus of the East Roman Empire proved heavy 
enough to break the Orthodox Christian Society's back in the reign of 
the Emperor Basil the Bulgar-killer (imperabat A.D. 969-1025), little 
more than 250 years after the local evocation of the ghost of Roman 
imperialism by Leo Syrus (imperabat A.D. 717-41). We have likewise 
seen? that neither the disastrous aftermath of the Great Romano-Bulgar- 
ian War of A.D. 977-1019 nor the submergence of a surviving remnant of 
Orthodox Christendom in Western Anatolia, which was the promptly 
exacted price of the re-erection of a simulacrum of the East Roman 
Empire at Constantinople in A.D. 1261, nor even the capture of the vam- 
pire Imperial City in A.D. 1453 by the 'Osmanlis, made a sufficient im- 
pression on the Greeks to break the spell of their infatuation with the 
ghost of an Hellenic universal state which had bcen exacting from them. 
these ghastly sacrifices. They required the crowning catastrophe of 
A.D. 1922, in which the submerged Orthodox Christian diasporà in Ana- 
tolia was exterminated, to rid them of ‘the Great Idea’ of crushing them- 
selves to death for the third time in Orthodox Christian history by once 
again saddling themselves with a resuscitated Roman Empire. 

We have also watched the ghosts of other universal states playing the 
malignant role played by the Hellenic universal state's ghost in the 
histories of the two Christian Hellenistic civilizations, The ghost of a 
Syriac universal state that had eventually been embodied in the Abbasid 
Caliphate was raised at Cairo? after the fall of Baghdad in a.D. 1258, and 
was translated to Constantinople, after the fall of Cairo in AD. 1517, 
to ride there malignly on the shoulders of ‘Osmanlis who had inadvert- 
ently acquired this political incubus among the spoils of their victory 
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over the Mamliks.t The ghost of a Sinic universal state that had been 
embodied in the Ts'in and Han Empire? returned to haunt an affliated 
Far Eastern Society in the shape of the Sui and T'ang Empire? and, 
when the main body of the Far Eastern Society propagated an offshoot 
on to Japanese soil, this Sinic political incubus was exported to Yamato 
in a.D. 645 as an indispensable piece in the conventional suite of con- 
temporary Chinese cultural furniture, to play a weird role in its doubly 
exotic new environment overseas.* 

In the analogous propagation of an offshoot of Orthodox Christendom 
on to Russian soil at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian Era, the converted Varangian war-lords’ Scandinavian mother 
wit or heaven-sent good fortune preserved them from committing the 
political solecism of dressing themselves up in a re-conditioned Roman 
Imperial skaramangion which had been transmuted on eighth-century 
Greek shoulders from a silken robe into a leaden cope, and on tenth- 
century Bulgar shoulders from a leaden cope into a corrosive shirt of 
Nessus. Yet the Russian offshoot of Orthodox Christendom proved, 
after all, unable in the long run to escape its fate of having to take de- 
livery of an Hellenic political incubus which had become the character- 
istic peculiar institution of the Orthodox Christian way of life since the 
evocation of this ghost by Leo Syrus's necromantic genius. The Musco- 
vite epigoni of Rurik, who provided a broken-down Russian Orthodox 
Christendom with its universal state, won for themselves the dubious 
privilege of catering for this now necessary social service by equipping 
themselves with the redoubtable apparatus of an autocracy that con- 
secrated its home-grown institutions by dedicating them to a Byzantine 
ideal. The formidable mission of casting herself for the role of a Third 
Rome was the price at which Moscow purchased from malicious gods 
her licence to monopolize the grim business of empire-building on 
Russian ground. 

Our survey up to this point has made it evident that, in the histories 
of civilizations of the third generation, a renaissance of the universal 
state of an antecedent civilization has been a not uncommon event, In- 
deed, among all the civilizations of this third generation that were not 
abortive, the Hindu Civilization is perhaps the only one in whose history 
we do not find this particular i institution re-emerging from the psychic 
storeroom of the affiliated society's memory of the apparented society's 
Tife and works; for, in the history of the Iranic Muslim Civilization, we 
can perhaps detect in Timur Lenk's warped empire-building activities 
a belated and abortive attempt at a revival of the antecedent Syriac 
Society's universal state if we follow up the clue offered to us by the 
Tesemblances between Timur's career and Charlemagne's.? If Timur's 
demonic temperament had not carried him to fatally farther lengths 
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than Charlemagne’s limit in committing the marchman's besetting sin 
of turning his arms against the interior of the world which it is his 
historical mission to defend, it is conceivable that the ‘Transoxanian 
empire-builder might have emulated the achievement of his Austrasian 
counterpart, who raised a ghost of the Roman Empire in Western Chris- 
tendom, by raising a ghost of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate on Iranic Muslim 
ground—though we may also surmise that, even if Timur had achieved 
the utmost success within his power in this enterprise, the contrast be- 
tween a Timurid caricature of the Baghdadi ‘Abbasid Caliphate at 
Samarqand and a contemporary ‘Abbasid reproduction of the Baghdadi 
‘Abbasid Caliphate at Cairo would have been even greater than the 
historic contrast between Charlemagne's caricature and Leo Syrus's 
reproduction of the Roman Empire. 

In every instance of either an effectual or an abortive evocation of an. 
antecedent civilization’s universal state that we have examined up to this 
point, the society whose life this revenant has haunted has been linked 
through a chrysalis-churcht with the society out of whose ashes the 
spectre has been conjured up. Is a chrysalis-church an indispensable 
officiant in the rite whereby this feat of evocation is accomplished? Or 
are there cases in which the ghost of an antecedent civilization's uni- 
versal state has been evoked by a civilization which has been linked with 
its predecessor, not through a chrysalis-church constructed by the pre- 
decessor's internal proletariat, but through the predecessor's external 
proletariat or its dominant minority ?# The answers to these questions 
likewise may prove to be indicated by the Carolingian clue which has 
just enabled us to detect an abortive evocation of a ghost of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate on Iranic Muslim ground by Timur Lenk; for, in the early 
histories of at least three secondary civilizations derived from primary 
predecessors through these predecessors’ external proletariats, we find 
polities that bear a closer apparent family likeness to Charlemagne's 
empire than Timur's empire displays. The polities in question are the 
Chóu Empire in Sinic history; the Khatti Empire in Hittite history, 
and the Toltec Empire in Mexic history. 

All these three empires resemble the Carolingian Empire in being 
products of barbarian interlopers who had established themselves within 
the former frontiers of the universal state of an antecedent civilization. 
All three empires also resemble the Carolingian Empire in the further 
point of having their political centre of gravity in regions which, in the 
geography of the antecedent civilization and its universal state, had 


1 This conception of the role of churches in the histories of civilizations has been 
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been, not central, but peripheral, The geographical situation of Charle- 
magne's Austrasia in what had been the Rhenish march of the Roman 
Empire has manifest parallels in the geographical situations of these 
other three empires’ nuclei. The Chóu Dynasty’s original patrimony lay 
in the Wei Basin, which had been the western marchland of the Shang 
culture and which was to continue to play the same role in the successive 
histories of the Sinic and the Far Bastern Civilization. The Khatti 
Empire's metropolitan territory lay in the former western marchland of 
a Sumeric universal state on the eastern fringe of the Anatolian Plateau. 
"The Toltec Empire's capital city, Tula, lay in the former north-western 
hinterland of ‘the First Empire’ of the Mayas on the south-eastern fringe 
of the Mexican Plateau. 

‘The four empires that we are comparing bear a further and more in- 
timate resemblance to one another in being, all alike, feudal in their 
organization. All four were loose and unstable associations of divers 
peoples constituting so many separate principalities or kingdoms that 
were held together precariously under the never quite unchallenged 
overlordship of one of their number.? This ramshackle constitution was 
a birth-mark that was also a death-warrant; and the slow agony of the 
Holy Roman Empire’s decline and fall, in the course of the 1,005 years 
and seven and a half months intervening between Charlemagne’s coro- 
nation at Rome on Christmas Day A.D. oo and Francis II's abdication 
at Vienna on the 6th August, 1806, has a striking parallel in Sinic history 
in the eight or nine hundred years? long dégringolade of a Chou Empire 
which received its Napoleonic coup de grdce in 249 B.C. at the brutal 
hands of the revolutionary militarist principality of Ts'in. The ninth- 
century collapse of the Carolingians, the eleventh-century humiliation 
of the Carolingians’ Franconian successors by Pope Gregory VII, and 
the thirteenth-century overthrow of the Hohenstaufen by Pope Innocent. 
TV, are milestones on a leisurely yet unswerving road to ruin that have 
their counterparts in the history of the Chéu in the successive catas- 
trophes of 841 and 771-0 B.C.4 

‘The four-hundred-years-long history of the Khatti Empire was 
chequered by a corresponding series of collapses and recoveries ending 
in the final cataclysm in the first decade of the twelfth century B.C. 
"Though the progress of Modern Western archaeological discovery in 
South-West Asia during the second quarter of the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era had brought to light evidence indicating that a sup- 
posed blank interval of 150 or 200 years between the fall of the First 
Empire of Khatti and the rise of the Second Empire? was the figment of 
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an erroneous chronology,’ this excision of an imaginary dark age did not 
invalidate the evidence indicating a break in the continuity of Hittite 
political history between the reign of a Telepinu who was the last 
emperor of the first line and the reign of a Tutkhaliya who was the first 
emperor of the second line—even though the time-interval between 
these two reigns had to be estimated, on a revised chronological reckon- 
ing, in terms of months or years instead of generations or centuries, Nor 
did the New Empire, once established, run its 250 years’ course from 
the later decades of the fifteenth century to the first decade of the twelfth 
century without at least one muffled jolt; for the account, in the imperial 
archives at Boghazqal'eh, of the solution of an admittedly acute political 
crisis in the first decade of the fourteenth century through the association. 
of Suppiluliuma on the imperial throne side by side with his ‘father’ 
‘Tutkhaliya the Weakling reads suspiciously like a notification, in the 
bland language of official historiography, of a change of dynasty? that 
would be a counterpart in Hittite history of the replacement of the 
‘Merovingians by the Carolingians in the discreetly managed Frankish 
dynastic revolution of A.D. 751. 

"These manifold and remarkable points of likeness between the Khatti, 
"Toltec, and Chóu Empires and the Carolingian Empire lead a student of 
history to wonder whether they may not be due, at least in part, to some 
common element in the four empires’ respective origins. The Chou 
Empire actually represented itself as being what the Carolingian Empire. 
likewise avowedly was; for the Chóu Empire professed to be a revival of 
an antecedent Shang Empire at the hands of the barbarian invaders by 
whom the Shang had been overthrown. This Sinic claim was duly vin- 
dicated by the progress of archaeological discovery after it had been con- 
tested at the tribunal of an arrogantly hypercritical school of latter-day 
Western historians; and these notoriously captious critics had never 
denied that the rise of the Khatti Empire had been preceded by the fall 
of an Empire of Sumer and Akkad which we have identified as being the 
Sumeric Civilization’s universal state, or that an ‘Old Empire’ of the 
‘Mayas, which we have identified as being the Mayan universal state, had 
come and gone before the rise of the Empire of the Toltecs. On this 
showing, was it too rash a conjecture to surmise that the Toltec and 
Khatti Empires were not merely sequels to the Mayan and Sumero- 
‘Akkadian Empires in the bare chronological sense, but were also deliber- 
ate attempts—such as the Chéu and Carolingian Empires were known to 
have been—to bring these dead predecessors back to life by a feat of 
necromancy? Chis 

Our survey of renaissances of political ideas, ideals, and institutions. 
would be incomplete if we were to confine it to the foregoing considera- 
tion of diverse types of polity. This would leave still unexplained, for 
example, the striking contrast between the incompetence that is a com- 
mon characteristic of the Chéu Empire, the Khatti Empire, and the 
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Carolingian Empire and the efficiency that is a no less patent common 
characteristic of the T'ang Empire and the East Roman Empire, The 
reason why we find our array of ghosts of universal states thus sorting 
itself out into two conspicuously diverse types does not become apparent 
until we go on to observe that the political necromancers who conjured 
up the T'ang Empire and the East Roman Empire were not content 
simply to revive the styles, titles, and pretensions of the defunct universal 
states that they were seeking to bring back to life. In both cases they 
went on to give substance to these resuscitated forms by recreating the 
classically educated lay professional civil service which had been the life 
and soul of the Han Empire and the Roman Empire when these universal 
states had been present on Earth in the flesh. 

‘These evocations of a ghost of the Roman imperial civil service in the 
East Roman Empire in and after A.D. 864' and a ghost of the Han 
imperial civil service in the T'ang Empire in and after the reign of T'ai 
‘Tsung (imperabat a.D. 627-49)? have already been noticed in other con- 
texts, and in this place we have merely to observe that this renaissance 
of a vital human instrument of imperial administration accounts satis- 
factorily for the solidity which so impressively distinguishes the T’ang 
and the East Roman body politic’ from the general ruck of walking 
ghosts of universal states.* We may go on to observe that the Carolingian 
Empire attempted, without success, to fortify itself by the less laborious 
‘expedient of investing itself with a religious sanction, symbolized in the 
revival of a rite which was familiar to Early Western Christian minds, 
‘more than thirteen centuries after this rite had been put out of action as 
a consequence of the successive falls of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, because the memory of it had been preserved in historical records 
that had come to rank among the Holy Scriptures of the Christian 
Church before the Church had become a chrysalis for the incubation of 
a nascent Western Christendom out of the mortal coils of a dead 
Hellenic World. 

"The religious sanction given to the formal revival of the Roman 
Empire in the West on Christmas Day, A.D. 800, when a Frankish king 
as created Roman Emperor in virtue of being crowned by the Pope, 
had no precedent in the unconstitutional history of the authentic Roman 
Empire, in which the Caesar-making proxy of an impotent Roman 
Senate and People had been, not the Clergy, but the Army. The 
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ceremony performed on the 25th December, 800, at Rome had, how- 
ever, a pertinent precedent in a ceremony performed at Soissons in 
or about November, 751," when the Austrasian major-domo Pepin had 
been created King’ of the Franks in virtue of being crowned and 
anointed by Pope Zacharias’ representative Saint Boniface, and this 
consecration of Pepin, which had been recelebrated by Pope Stephen II 
in person at Saint Denis on the 28th July, 754, was a Western Christian 
rite—already customary by that time in Visigothia—which was the 
revival of an Israelite institution commemorated in the Books of Samuel 
and Kings. 


"There can be no question that its ultimate origin is to be found in the 
Old Testament, where it embodies the theocratic principle and the depen- 
dence of the secular power on the spiritual power of the prophet, as we 
see in the case of Samuel anointing David in place of Saul? and in the 
even more dramatic story of Eliseus's [Elisha's] mission to anoint Jehu as 
Xing to destroy the house of Ahab.* In both of these cases the prophet as 
‘the representative of God intervenes to change the course of History by 
transferring the kingship to a new line, and we can hardly doubt that these 
precedents were in the minds of the Pope and Saint Boniface and the 
advisers of King Pepin when the new rite was introduced.” 


‘This Western Christian renaissance of an Israelite institution did not 
avail to give the Carolingian Empire the durability of its more solidly 
constructed East Roman counterpart and rival, but the unavailingly 
resuscitated Syriac rite was nevertheless to play an historic part in the 
Western World's political life. 


"Henceforward it was to be a characteristic feature of Western kingship, 
so that the chrism or oil of consecration was held to confer a new sacred 
character on the person of the ruler. . . . ‘The evolution of the English 
coronation rite takes us back with hardly any serious gaps to its Carolin- 
gian origins. 


(5) RENAISSANCES OF SYSTEMS OF LAW 


In proceeding with our survey of renaissances in divers fields of 
activity, we may now pass on from the province of political ideas, ideals, 
and institutions to the province of Law, in which the realities of ordinary 
life are reflected more faithfully than they are in Politics. 
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We have seen that, after a post-Hellenic interregnum had declared 
itself on the political plane in the break-up of a unitary Roman Empire 
into a mosaic of indigenous and barbarian successor-states, the emer- 
gence of two new Hellenistic Christian civilizations found its political 
expression in attempts to raise the Roman Empire from the dead." On 
the legal plane, as we have also noticed already in other contexts, a 
Roman Law, which, in the course of ten centuries ending in Justinian’s 
generation, had been slowly and laboriously elaborated to meet the 
complicated requirements of a sophisticated oecumenical Hellenic 
Society, was swiftly left stranded—and this in the comparatively 
robust Centre and East, as well as in the sickly West, of a collapsing 
Hellenic World—by the rapid obsolescence of the whole way of life to 
which the Roman Law had come to be so nicely geared. Thereafter, the 
symptoms of decay and death were followed in due course by manifesta- 
tions of fresh life on the legal, as on the political, plane; but, in a nascent 
Orthodox Christendom and a nascent Western Christendom alike, the 
impulse to provide a live law for a living society did not find its first vent 
in any move to reanimate a Roman Law that, in the eighth century of 
the Christian Era, was sitting perched, far above contemporary heads, 
on a pinnacle of the mighty mausoleum of an extinct Hellenic culture, 
like Noah’s Ark when the subsidence of the Flood had left that now 
superfluous house-boat high and dry on the inaccessible summit of 
Mount Ararat. In the legal sphere the first move in both these new 
"worlds was, not to raise a ghost, but to perform an act of creation. Each 
of these two Christian societies demonstrated the sincerity of its belief in 
a Christian dispensation by attempting to create a Christian Law for a 
would-be Christian people. In both Christendoms, however, this new 
departure in a would-be Christian direction was followed by a renais- 
sance, first of the Israelitish law that was latent in Christianity's Scrip- 
tural heritage from Jewry, and then of a Justinianean Law which floated 
clear again when the level at which it had been stranded was reached by 
these resurgent civilizations’ rising waters. 

In Orthodox Christendom the Christian new departure was an- 
nounced, in the joint reign of the two Syrian founders of the East 
Roman Empire, Leo III and his son Constantine V, in the promulgation, 
in March, A.D. 740,* of ‘a Christian law book’ which was ‘a deliberate 
attempt to change the legal system of the Empire by an application of 
Christian principles’ 5 This revolutionary work was published under the 
conservative title of “A Selection (coy), in Abridgment, of the Insti- 
tutes, Digest, Code, and Novels of the Great Justinian’; but its two 
imperial promulgatore showed their hand and gave notice of their 
aspirations by adding in the same breath that the work was ‘also a 
Rectification in the Direction of Greater Humanity (xa? émbulpltueus 
els và qutavlpumérepov)’; and, in the first paragraph of the preface, the 


2 See VI, vii. 65-1 


and VI. yii. 279-80, 
let is The Condrdpe Medieval History, vol. iv (Cambridge 


1923, University Press), p. 708, 
* Bary, J, B., in his edition of Edward Gibbon: The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, Editio Minor, vol. v (London 1901, Methuen), Appendix r1, p. 526. 
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source of law was declared to be (not legislation enacted by the Roman 
People but) revelation vouchsafed by God, and the sanction of law to be 
(not human enforcement but) divine retribution. 


‘Our God who is the lord and maker of all things, the creator of Man 
who has endowed Man with the privilege of free will, has (in the language 
of prophecy) given Man, to help him, a law in which God has made known 
to Man everything that Man ought to do and to shun. The conduct pre- 
scribed by the law is to be adopted because it is a passport to salvation 
(ós cwryplas óvro. mpégeva); the conduct prohibited by the law is to be 
eschewed because it brings punishment on the transgressor. No one who 
keeps these commandments or who—save the mark—disregards them 
will fail to receive the appropriate recompense for his deeds of whatever 
character. For it is God who has proclaimed both the positive and the 
negative commandments in advance [of the human legislator]; and the 
power of God's words—a power that knows no variation and that rewards 
every man’s works according to their deserts—shall (in gospel language) 
not pass away.” 


‘This passage and its sequel drew the following pertinent comment 
from a Modern Western historian who was equally conversant with an 
East Roman and an Hellenic mental environment: 

“What especially strikes one who is accustomed to the language of 
Gaius or Tribonian is the ecclesiastical note which characterises both the 
preface and other parts of the Ecloga. The point of view of the old Roman 
jurists had been almost completely lost, and the spirit of Roman Law had 
been transformed in the religious atmosphere of Christendom. Men tried 
how to base jurisdiction on Revelation, and to justify laws by verses of 

icripture,'t 

A Modern Western student of the Ecloga, if asked how far, in his 
opinion, its authors were justified in their eaim to have humanized the 
Justinianean Law, would perhaps place his finger first on the mitiga- 
tion, here at last, of the barbaric native Roman institution of the Patria 
Potestas? after this enormity had successfully resisted all the expur- 
gatory efforts of cultivated jurisconsults, steeped in the humane atmo- 
sphere of the Hellenic schools of philosophy, who had laboured, over a 
span of four centuries or more ending in the Severan Age,? to render an 
archaic Roman Law worthy of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilization 
that had been constrained to receive this antiquated legal dispensation as 


? Bury, J. B.: A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene (395 A.D. 
v 500 Toh, take (Lond rta nippe ole peste 


2 rhe Patria Potestas sil holds an important place inthe Justinian Law, slihough 
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Bis minor edition of Gibbons History, vol. v, P. 528). 
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a consequence of Rome's conquest of the Hellenic World. If asked, next, 
which was the chapter in which the influence of Christianity on the 
Ecloga was most conspicuous, the Modern Western student would 
assuredly have singled out the chapter on Marriage; for in this field the 
fundamental principles of the Roman Law, which, 'as accepted and 
interpreted by Justinian, laid down that no bond between human beings 
was indissoluble, and that separation of husband and wife was a private 
act, requiring no judicial permission! were overridden in the Ecloga by 
provisions embodying the irreconcilably different Christian view? that 
marriage was a partnership for life and that to remarry after being 
divorced was to commit adultery.’ These would not, however, have been 
the answers that the same two questions would have been likely to 
receive from Orthodox Christians, either jurists or laymen, in any 


2 Bary, Append p. 527: 
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generation from the age of the authors of the Ecloga themselves down to 
the time of writing. Orthodox Christians, if thus interrogated, would 
have been apt to answer that the most humane and, on this evidence, the 
most Christian, chapter of the Ecloga was Chapter Seventeen, which 
lays down the penalties for crimes, 


“The tendency of the Ecloga was to avoid capital punishment as far as 
possible. . . . Its distinguishing feature is the use of mutilation as a mode 
of punishment'—a penalty unknown in Roman Law, .. . Since mutilation 
was generally ordained in cases where the penalty had formerly been 
death, the law-givers could certainly claim that their code was more lenient. 
+ « [But] we may question whether this tendency was due so much to the 
growth of feelings of humanity as to ecclesiastical motives, namely the 
active maintenance of the asylum privileges of Christian sanctuaries, and 
the doctrine of repentance.” 


Whatever the origins of this tendency to substitute mutilation for 
capital punishment may have been it was certainly a radical new de- 
parture which had a profound and an enduring effect on the Orthodox 
Christian éthos; but, when a new departure in the domain of Law was 
inspired by a Christian theology which placed the Old Testament on a 
par with the New Testament at the infinite altitude of absolute authori 
tativeness which was the self-evident prerogative of all Scriptures that 
were accepted as being the divinely revealed Word of God, it was almost 
inevitable that the birth of a new Christian law should be followed by a 
renaissance of the latent law of an Israel to which the Christian Church 
had insisted on affiliating itself by the compromising act of including the 
Books of the Law and the Prophets among Christianity’s spiritual im- 
pedimenta, 

When we count up the references or allusions to the Bible in the pre- 


3 The pable of penalties in Eeloga, chap. 17, is summarized in Bary, Appendix, p+ 
p 2 
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face to the Ecloga, we find that the Old Testament is cited half as many 
times again as the New Testament: It is true that all the six citations 
from the Old Testament are taken from ‘the Prophets’ (in the compre- 
hensive traditional Jewish usage of that label) and not from ‘the Law’; 
and the Prophet Amos seems to have been especially venerated by Leo 
Syrus, to judge by the fact that this emperor not only cited one text 
from the Book of Amos in the preface to the Ecloga but also reproduced 
another? in mosaic over the chancel arch of the church of Saint Eiréné at 
Constantinople when he rebuilt it after a fire. Yet, in this Orthodox 
Christian evocation of the Old ‘Testament in the field of Law, it was 
inevitable that, in the long run, ‘the Law’, and not ‘the Prophets’, should 
prevail; and, sure enough, an Ecloga Legis Mosaicae eventually made its 
appearance in the corpus of an Ecloga ad Procheirum Mutata derived 
from an Ecloga Privata which was itself an emanation from the original 
Ecloga promulgated by the Emperors Leo and Constantine in A.D. 740^ 

If there is truth in the proverb that ‘coming events cast their shadows 
before them’, we should not be surprised to find in the original Ecloga 
some unacknowledged influence of a Mosaic Law that, in the gradual 
development of East Roman legislation, was to take perhaps as many as 
four centuries to rise naked to the surface; and, if we apply this clue to 
our search for the original inspiration of the Eclaga's revolutionary 
partiality for punishments in the form of mutilations, commended as 
‘humanitarian’ substitutes for the death penalty, we may come to the 
conclusion that the eighth-century legislator is more likely to have been 
inspired by a correctly literal interpretation of the Lex Talioniss as 
enunciated in ‘the Covenant Code" of the Corpus Mosaizum than by an. 

3 The passages cited from the New Testament are 1 Pet, mo 
17; John vit 24. Those cited from the Old Testament are i hit tos in 
Me Septuagint: version: Bs. fle 2-3]; Beek vi 4 and 6; 1 Kinga i 16-28; Tsa. ve 
Sagi Amos i 6. a Amos 6 
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incorrectly literal interpretation of a piece of poetic symbolism in the 
New Testament.! 

In contrast to the gradualness and unselfconsciousness of this renais- 
sance of the Mosaic Law out of an Orthodox Christian Law’s Israelite 
Scriptural heritage, the renaissance of the Roman Law out of Orthodox 
Christendom's own Hellenic antecedents? was both selfconscious and 
abrupt. In the preface to ‘the Handbook’ (ó mpéyeipos v.05) promulgated 
between the years A.D. 870 and A.D. 879 by the founder of the Mace- 
donian Dynasty of East Roman Emperors, Basil I, in conjunction with 
his sons and colleagues Constantine and Leo (VI), the new legislators 
gave notice? that the Ecloga was hereby abrogated, not indeed entirely, 
"but to the requisite extent’ (2U' doo dede»), while, in the preface 
to a subsequent draft for a second edition (éravaywyr}) of ‘the Handbook’ 
which was published between the years A.D. 879 and a.D. 886 in the 
names of the Emperors Basil I, Leo VI, and Alexander, notice was given 
that ‘Our Imperial Majesty . . . has totally (dvr) rejected and scrapped 
the imbecilities promulgated by the Isaurians* in defiance of the. . . 
Divine Dogma and to the undoing of the salutary laws’. 

‘The odium theologicum which the Macedonian Emperors here ad- 
vertise as their motive for setting themselves the task of superseding 
their Syrian predecessors’ legislation either partially or completely might 
perhaps not have been a sufficiently powerful motive in itself to nerve 
them for the formidable positive enterprise of resuscitating the Jus- 
tinianean Law if they had not already found their hands being forced 
by the mounting pressure of practical needs arising from an increas- 
ing complication and sophistication of life in the body social of a then. 
rapidly advancing Orthodox Christian Civilization. The relatively simple 
‘Selection’ that had satisfied the legal requirements of the nascent 
Orthodox Christendom of the eighth century of the Christian Era was in- 
adequate to meet the additional demands made on the Law by the cumu- 
lative effect of a subsequent 130 years and more of social progress; and 
we may conjecture that, even if the Syrian Dynasty had not identified 
itself with Iconoclasm, or, alternatively, if the Iconoclastic Movement 
which the Syrian Emperors did promote had never been reversed by an 
Tconodule reaction, a ninth-century East Roman Imperial Government 
would still have found in a resuscitation of the Justinianean Law the 
most obvious method open to them for providing a more advanced 
Orthodox Christian Society with the more subtle legal apparatus which 
bad now become one of its crying needs. In any case—whatever may 
have been the respective parts played by practical necessity and religious 
animus in stimulating the Macedonian legislators to engage in necro- 
mancy—their two preliminary experiments in the Black Art, of which 
“the Handbook’ and ‘the Second Edition’ were the trophies, were fol- 
lowed up promptly by the promulgation, circa A.D. 888-90,5 of ‘the 
Imperial Decisions’ (rd BacuAued) in no less than sixty books, and tardily® 
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by the foundation of an Imperial School of Law at Constantinople in 
AD. 1045. 

"The ninth-century Vasilican ghost of a sixth-century Corpus Iustinia- 
meum resembles its original in presenting an imposing first appearance 
which it is incapable of sustaining under closer examination. ‘The only 
touch of originality in the codificatory work of the Emperor Leo VI is 
his substitution, in the Vasilihd, of a single unitary system of classifica- 
tion for Justinian’s dispersion among four works (Code, Digest, Insti- 
tutes, and Novels) of materials concerning the same subjects? But 
‘within the titles, the laws (or chapters) are not the personal work of 
Leo; their text was in no way revised by the commissioners for the 
Basilics. They were all drawn from earlier works, chiefly from the Code 
and the Digest, a very few from the Institutes, many from the Novels of 
Justinian and his successors, a few also from the Procheiron. The laws are 
all given in Greek; when they are derived from the three Latin works of 
Justinian, they have been extracted, not from the originals, but from 
Greek commentaries of the sixth and seventh centuries. 

‘To quarrel with a renaissance for being unoriginal is a criticism that 
might perhaps be discounted as captious; but the ineffectiveness that is 
another characteristic of the Macedonian Dynasty’s attempt to reinstate 
the Roman Law is a more serious weakness; for a ghost, after all is only 
distinguishable from a nonentity in so far as he succeeds in making an 
impression on the living men and women whom he haunts. The ninth- 
century renaissance of Roman Law in Orthodox Christendom showed 
itself conspicuously impotent to supersede in reality the Iconoclast 
Emperors’ new Christian Law which it was abrogating verbally, and 
even impotent to exorcise the rival ghost of a Mosaic Law which was 
re-emerging out of the Christian Law's Pentateuchal crypt. 

It is significant that the Iconodule legislator Basil T's ‘Handbook’ 
(rpéyeipos vóos) ‘in its second part also reproduced the provisions of 
the Écloga, in spite of the abuse of its authors in the prologue, * and that 
in Basil’s ‘Second Edition’ (éraveyoyi), which professed to have 
abolished the Ecloga, no longer just partially, but entirely, the Ecloga 
was actually followed even more closely than it had been in ‘the Hand- 
book’! The strength of the Ecloga, in its encounter with a resuscitated 
Roman Law, lay in the fact that the Ecloga was a faithful reflection of 
the Orthodox Christian éthos—partly because it had successfully caught 
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the Byzantine spirit and partly also, no doubt, because it had done so 
much to make that spirit what it had come to be—whereas the Hellenic 
spirit expressed in the Late Roman Law was an alien presence in an 

thodox Christian environment. In the Law of Marriage, for example, 
"Basil returned to the Justinianean system, but the doctrine of the Ecloga 
seems to have so firmly established itself in custom that Leo VI found it 
necessary to make a compromise and introduced a new system which 
was a mixture of the Iconoclastic and the Justinianean doctrines.” Basil 
had a similar experience when he sought to undo his Syrian predecessors? 
beneficent work of humanizing the barbaric Roman institution of the 
Patria Potestas? In this sphere, likewise, ‘Basil revived the Justinianean 
legislation; here, however, as in many other cases, the letter of Basil's 
law books was not fully adopted in practice, and was modified by a novel. 
of Leo VI which restored partly the law of the Ecloga As for the 
criminal law, ‘here the system established by the Ecloga is retained in 
most cases, and sometimes developed further’,* against the grain of a 
‘Macedonian legislation which was consciously striving to depose the 
Iconoclast legislators and to reinstate Justinian. 


"The system of punishments provided in the Ecloga continued on the 
whole to set the standard for later ages. The relevant passages of the 
Ecloga are for the most part incorporated into the Procheiron, into the 
Epanagogé, and even into the Vasilikd, some of them verbatim, some in 
rather different language or in a slightly modified form—though it is at 
the same time also true that the Ecloga’s system of punishments is not 
retained or applied in its purity. The penal chapters of the (Justinianean] 
Digest and Code have on the whole also found their way into the Vasilikd, 
with the result that the Vasilitd— particularly in contexts in which they 
are concerned with crimes or misdemeanours not expressly dealt with in 
the Ecloga—prescribe the old [Roman] punishments which frequently 
contradict the spirit of the new system.’ 


‘The vigour with which this would-be Christian spirit continued to 
assert itself against the would-be Roman spirit of an imperious Justin- 
jan's impotent ghost is betrayed in a sentence in the preface to the 
Epanagogé leading up to the passage, quoted above,‘ in which the Mace- 
donian legislators denounce their Syrian predecessors and all their legal 
works, 


“The experience by which Our Majesty has been aroused and stimulated 
to bestir itself to retrieve and proclaim the good world-saving law with the 
utmost zeal and utmost care is what we can only describe as our initiation 
in the secret chambers of the heart by the divine intervention of the 
‘Trinity in Unity (èx ris dvoucis novapy/as al rpadudis Beomorelas . . ~ 
Betas mas Kal åroppýrws punbetoa). 

‘Thus, though the Macedonian Emperors were bent on reinstating a 
Roman Law that had been disestablished—wrongfully, in their belief— 
by the preceding Syrian Emperors’ innovations, it never occurred to 
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these Iconodules, any more than it would have occurred to their Icono- 
last bugbears, to look for the sanction of Law in autonomous acts of 
human volition. As a matter of historical fact, the Roman Law, whose 
champions the Macedonian Emperors professed to be, had been the 
man-made product of a well-documented series of legislative acts per- 
formed first by the Roman People in their lawfully constituted assem- 
blies and latterly by Emperors to whom the People had formally dele- 
gated their legislative power. Yet, in defiance of all recorded Roman 
{egal history, the Macedonians showed themselves true Orthodox Chris- 
tians in displaying a veritably ‘Isaurian’ inability to imagine that any 
aw could be validated by any other sanction than the ordinance of a 
God who had ‘given Man a good law to salvage and blend and pre- 
serve’ a Human Nature in which the polar and antithetical elements of 
spirit and matter had been combined and compounded by the Creator." 
Tn other words, ‘the salutary law’ which the Macedonians were vindicat- 
ing against the Iconoclasts was founded, in the Macedonians’ belief 
likewise, on ‘the divine dogma’, and their quarrel with these Syrian pre- 
decessors of theirs was a family quarrel in which the opposing theses that. 
were championed with so much zeal and bitterness by their respective 
advocates were two closely related variants of one identical Orthodox 
Christian creed. 

‘The plot of a legal drama in which a Christian new departure was 
dogged by the successively raised ghosts of Moses and Justinian can be 
seen likewise working itself out on a Western stage on which Leo 
Syrus's role was played by Charlemagne. 

"The Carolingian legislation . . . marks the emergence of the new social 
consciousness of Western Christendom, Hitherto the legislation of the 
Western kingdoms had been of the nature of a Christian appendix to the 
old barbarian tribal codes. Now, for the first time, a complete break was 
made with the Past, and Christendom enacted its own laws, which covered 
the whole field of social activity in Church and State and referred all 
things to the single standard of the Christian éthos, This was inspired 
neither by Germanic nor [by] Roman precedent.”* 


In Western, as in Orthodox, Christendom, however, the ghost of 
Moses trod hard on the Apostles’ and Evangelists’ heels: 


“The Carolingian Emperors gave the law to the whole Christian people 
in the spirit of the kings and judges of the Old Testament, declaring the 
Law of God to the people of God. In the letter which Cathaulf addressed. 
to Chatles at the beginning of his reign, the writer speaks of the king as 
the earthly representative of God, and he counsels Charles to use the 
Book of Divine Law as his manual of government, according to the pre- 
cept of Deuteronomy xvii, 18-20, which commands the King to make a 
copy of the Law from the books of the priests, to keep it always with him, 
and to read it constantly, so that he may learn to fear the Lord and keep 
1 ‘O zv dyabibo ndvra mpőrans xal rayotyos ed Bounðels, perè r)» zd vo 
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His laws, lest his heart be lifted up in pride above his brethren and he 
turn aside to the right hand or to the let." 


Yet, in Western, as in Orthodox, Christendom, a resurgent Moses was 
overtaken by a resurgent Justinian. 

In the course of the eleventh century of the Christian Era the Imperial 
Law School established by official action at Constantinople in a. 1045* 
found its counterpart in Western Christendom at Bologna in the spon- 
taneous emergence there of an autonomous university dedicated to the 
study of the Justinianean Corpus Iuris; and the effect of this Western. 
renaissance of the Roman Law was not confined to the abortive attempt 
—which was the Bolognese necromancers’ first essay in the practical 
application of their art—to use the Constantinopolitan Roman Imperial 
Prerogative, in the form in which it had emerged from Justinian's hands, 
as a legal weapon to reinforce the armaments of Hohenstaufen Emperors 
in their twelfth-century renewal of the Holy Roman Empire's eleventh- 
century struggle with the Papacy.* Though in Western Christendom— 
in contrast to the course of Orthodox Christian history—a resuscitated 
Roman Law thus failed to serve the political purpose of under-pinning 
a resuscitated Roman Empire, it did potently serve the different politi- 
cal purpose of fostering the revival, on Western ground, of an earlier 
Hellenic political institution: the sovereign independent parochial 
state. 

In Western Christendom's sinister evocation of this formidable ghost 
of political parochialism from a defunct antecedent civilization's dead 
past, the graduates of the University of Bologna played parts comparable 
to those played in the evocation of ghosts of dead universal states by the 


GE in the West should have radiated from the principal ety of ap Tealian province in 
Which thia lew ad been in force de acto aa well de jure, for tle less than two cen- 
Wales running irom che systematic rüncorporation of Itsy into the Constantinopolitan 
Roman body pelt; ster the Anal liquidation of am Ostrogoth resistance movement in 
REP esa down tothe final os of the Revennese Bearchate by the East Roman Emperor 
ERLASRSE V in A'n, qox GF we may assume that the Ecloga bad not bad time to sup- 
leat the Corpus fatinionem in the Esarchate during the eleven years that had elapsed 

Ve e prortlgation in a.D. 740). Those two centuries of practical familiarity with the 
Corpas Raiulancure must have enabled this version of the Roman Law to strike far 
odes roots in e Romagna than in an adjacent Po Basin which had been converted 
Fess Romania into a Lombardia at intervals ranging from a period of no more than 
ikeen eo a period af no more than fry years (a:n. 308-600) after the date of the integral 
recon ollis e Gondinmelian Koman Empire in A-D: 853 

E See IV. iv. 337; Vil. vil 329; and p: above, o, É 
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graduates of the East Roman academy founded by the Caesar Bardas 
at Constantinople circa A.D. 864! and the corresponding Far Eastern 
academy that the T'ang Emperor T'ai Tsung brought into existence at 
Si Ngan when in A.D. 622 he reinstituted the Han imperial régime's 
system of competitive examinations in the Confucian Classics as the 
method of selecting new recruits for the Imperial Civil Service? The 
civil lawyers educated by Bologna and her daughter universities became 
the administrators, not of an abortive ‘Holy Roman Empire’, but of 
parochial sovereign states on Western ground, and the efficiency of their 
professional services was one of the secrets of this other resuscitated 
Hellenic political institution's progressive victory over all the alternative 
forms of political organization that were latent in Western Christen- 
dom’s original social structure. 

"This victory was not won exclusively by the labours of the doctors of. 
civil law whom Bologna began to breed in the generation of the pioneer 
Western civil lawyer, Irnerius (florebat circa A.D. 1099-1130). While the 
Bolognese civilians were providing the cities of North and Central Italy 
with administrators whose competence enabled the nascent communes 
to cut loose from their post-Carolingian prince-bishops’ apron-strings 
and launch out upon a career of civic self-government, the canonists, 
‘who were able to supplement the Bolognese school of civil law with a 
sister faculty of ecclesiastical law after the publication of Gratian's en- 
cyclopaedic Decretum circa A.D. 1140-50, made an indirect and uninten- 
tional contribution to the development of the Western Parochial Secular 
State in the course of their purposive organization of a Western Oecu- 
menical Church under the sovereignty of the Papacy; and this unfore- 
seen and unintended appropriation of the fruits of the Medieval Western 
canon lawyers’ labours for the benefit of the Modern Western parochial 
sovereign states, that were eventually built out of the ruins of a fallen 
Medieval Western Papal Commonwealth, isone of the ironies of history; 
for in a.D. 1268, on the morrow of the cold-blooded execution of the last 
of the Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen’s heirs, it looked as if the 
perpetuation of this thirteenth-century triumph of a Western Papal 
Commonwealth designed and built by Bolognese canonists had been 
assured by the now manifestly irretrievable overthrow of a Western 
oecumenical empire which the twelfth-century Bolognese civilians had 
vainly aspired to fortify by lending Justinianean flesh and blood to a 
Carolingian wraith. 

On the Papal side in a struggle between the Papal Church and the 
Hohenstaufen Dynasty which had lasted for a hundred years, not only 
the rank-and-file, but the leaders themselves, had been recruited from 
the Bolognese school of Canon Law and had owed their victories to the 
weapons which their education had placed in their hands and trained 
them to use. Bologna was the alma mater studiorum and mater saeva 


2 See IV. iv, 345 and p. 20, above. 
See VE vii, 357 Boe 365, m. 4, 360, and 470-23 and p, 2o, above, 
3 The role of the Bolognese Faculty of Civil Law in providing civil servants for the 
nascent Talian city-states js brought out by Dawson in op. cit., pp. 224 and 227. 
* This plundering of a Late Medieval Oecumenical Western Church's administrative. 
‘armoury By the Papacy's parochial secular diadochi has been noticed in IV. iv. 577-9. 
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cupidinum! of Pope Alexander III (fungebatur A.D. 1159-81), Po 
Lucius III (fungebatur A.D. Surg pire Innocent rib 
AD. 1198-1216), and Pope Innocent IV (fungebatur A.D. 1243-54), while 
Pope Honorius III (fungebatur A.D. 1216-27), Pope Urban IV (funge- 
batur a.D. 1261-4), and Pope Clement V (fungebatur a.D, 1265-8) were 
also likewise canonists Thus no less than half the number of the in- 
cumbents of Saint Peter's chair during the crucial years A.D. 1159-1268 
had arrived at the apex of the Western ecclesiastica] hierarchy by climb- 
ing a recently erected juristic ladder, In the now decisively concluded 
struggle between the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire the canonists 
had been both the principal agents of the Church’s victory and the 
principal beneficiaries from the spoils; and in the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century it looked as if the civil lawyers whose loss gave the 
measure of the canonists! gain had obtained the poorest of consolation 
prizes for their failure to become the omnipotent civil servants of a 
Western avatar of a secular Roman imperial body politic. When they 
had been disappointed of the realization of this grandiosely ambitious 
dream of oecumenical jurisdiction, what did it signify that they had 
been finding obscure employment as the modest notaries and secretaries 
of fledgling parochial Italian city-states? 

Even after a Pope Boniface VIII (fungebatur A.D. 1294-1303), who was 
both a trained canonist and trained civilian,‘ had brought to the ground 
in its turn the Papal Respublica Christiana that his canonist predecessors 
had reared so high upon the Holy Roman Empire's ruins, the oecu- 
menical administrative machine which the canonists had been building 
up for the Papal Church was the one wing of the Innocentian edifice 
that not only survived intact but continued to grow. The financial 
organization to which an Innocent LV had given an impetus, in order to 
provide a militant Roman See with the sinews of war, was carried to its 
Ecme during a fourteenth-century "Babylonish Captivity’ (durabat A.D. 
1309-77) which gave the Papacy's fiscal officers the advantage of 
operating from a headquarters situated near the geographical centre of 
communications of the Western Christendom of the day. 

"After the return of the Papal Curia to Rome in A.D. 1377, yet another 
century had to pass before the ‘Modern Western’ type of parochial 
polity, which had come into being in the Late Medieval Italian city- 
States, thanks to the creative work of the civil lawyers who were these 
Cities public employees, made its fortune by imposing its exotic pattern 
of administrative practice and political theory on the feudal monarchies 
n the Transalpine and ‘Transmarine provinces of the Western World; 
and this moment of transition from the "Medieval" to the ‘Modern? 
chapter of the history of the Western World at large, outside the narrow 
limits of a politically precocious Northern and Central Italy, at last 
revealed, for the first time, the ironic destiny of a Western Christian 
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Canon Law which had been worked out at Bologna on the model of a 
pagan Roman Civil Law in order to give a Papal Church the victory over 
an abortive Western resuscitation of the Roman Empire, In the modern 
chapter of Western history the Canon Law continued to play a major 
part in Western life only in so far as its practical applications in the 
spheres of administration and finance were pressed into the service of 
the parochial secular states which boisterously held the stage in this 
noisy ‘modern’ act of a Western tragi-comedy. 

‘This Modern role of the Canon Law was, however, as unobtrusive as 
it was influential, and the legal triumph that attracted all the éclat was 
the ‘reception’ of the Justinianean Roman Law in one parochial state 
after another of 2 now rapidly and widely expanding Western body 
social. In the Western Civilization's European homelands a conquering 
Roman Law overleapt an intractable England to seize upon Scotland? 
but the winning of this outpost in a European Ultima Thule was merely 
the prelude to a Transoceanic expansion. In the New World of the 
Americas, the Spanish Crown was as much indebted to the faithful 
services of its civil lawyers for its hard-won sixteenth-century victory 
over the truculent Castilian conguistadores as the Roman See had been 
to the services of its canonists for its thirteenth-century victory over the 
Hohenstaufen. In the New World of South Africa, Dutch colonists, 
planted there after the ‘reception’ of the Roman Law in their mother 
country, gave Justinian a fresh footing on a Continent from whose 
northern extremity he had been evicted a thousand years earlier by the 
artificers of an Islamic Law which had entered Egypt and the Maghrib 
in the train of seventh-century Arab Muslim conquerors. 

"The Islamic Law, like the Roman Law, had its renaissances in the 

1 If, at fest sight, it might seem surprising that it should have been feasible thus to 
torn an cesamenical Canon Law to account for the benefit of parochial secular states 
that were the Chi Law's nurslings, en explanation of this apparent enigma is to be 
found in an illuminating passage of Christopher Dawson's Religion and the Rise of 
‘Western Culture (London ioso, Sheed & Ward), pp. 224-5 and 237° 

“While the University of Pas throughout the Middle Ages was essentially a clerical 
institution, Bologna vse largely a lay university where the lawyers and officals who 
Played such a large part in the government of the Kain cities received their education. 

"No doubt the development of the study of the Canon Law which was associated with 
‘the work of Graan about 1140 made Bologna an equally Important centre of taining 
for the administmtors and lawyers of the Mediaeval Church, But it was as a school o 
Roman Law that Bologa frst became famous in the days of Irnerius (cirea A-D. 10907 
iSo, and i was the civilians, not the canons, wbo set the standard and determined 
tha course of studless s» 

“the fet chat [the] work [of actually supplying the Mediaeval Church with is 
corgteisation) was done by men trained in the same school and the same traditions as the 
villana who using the same period were organising end rationalising the Mediaeval 
State was of she frst importance for the history of Western institutions; and it was in 
She life ofthe Talian cities that tia process of interaction was most complete, The ralera 
and officials of the Cisy- State and the administrators of the Church were drawn from 
Fhe same classes, [mere] educated in the same universities, and shared the same intellectual 
background, o tiat there was a continual process of mutual ertlsm which stimulated 
the growth of an educated public opinion, such s did not yet exist in Northern Europe 
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histories of civilizations of a new generation that eventually arose out of 
the ruins of the universal state in which the resuscitated law had formerly 
been current; but this broad general resemblance between the respective 
posthumous fortunes of the Justinianean Corpus Juris and the Islamic 
‘Shari'ah is diversified by differences of detail due to differences between 
the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate in the several points of their 
antecedents, their origins, their structures, and their relations to the 
higher religions that propagated themselves within these universal 
states’ frontiers, 

The difference between the Roman Empire and the Arab Caliphate 
that had the greatest effect in giving different turns to the posthumous 
histories of the Roman Civil Law and the Shari'ah was that the Arab 
conquerors who built the Caliphate and gave this oecumenical empire 
an oecumenical law were likewise the missionaries of Islam, so that, in 
the Caliphate, Religion, Law, and Government were all in the same 
hands from the outset, in sharp contrast to the history of the relations 
between these three activities in the Roman Empire, where an oecumen- 
ical government and an oecumenical law, created by pagan hands, had 
set hard in their pagan mould before the Roman imperial régime found 
itself constrained to come to terms with an exotic Christian Church 
against which this pagan Hellenic universal state had been fighting a 
losing battle for a quarter of a millennium ending in the generation of 
Constantine. 

‘The common purpose of providing the legal currency for a universal 
state was, it is true, reflected in certain similarities in the respective 
processes of evolution through which these two oecumenical systems of 
law arrived at their final forms. The Shari'ah in the Age of the Caliphate, 
like the Roman Law in the Imperial Age, owed its development largely 
to jurists recruited, not from the ruling people itself, but from these 
empire-builders’ subjects; and in both episodes of legal history the im- 
perial jurists who had thus made their way up from below drew freely 
upon their indigenous social heritage in carrying out their arduous task 
of transfiguring the archaic and fragmentary traditional law of conquerors, 
who had been marchmen in the Roman case and transfrontier barbarians 
in the Arab case, by smoothing away its rugged edges and filling in its 
Jacunæ until they had succeeded in making out of this unpromisingly 
incongruous material a legal system more or less capable of serving the 
complicated and sophisticated needs of the society on which the empire- 
builders had imposed their own law by right of conquest." Owing, how. 
ever, to the difference in the respective historical relations of Christi 
anity and Islam to the founders of the oecumenical states that were their 

iginal political frameworks, the outcome of two otherwise more or less 
similar episodes of legal history was in the one case a still essentially 
pagan Corpus Turis Romani ustinianeum and in the other case a Shari'ah 
in which the ingenuity of non-Arab jurists had not only eked out a most 
inadequate Arab customary law by surreptitiously introducing elements 
of Oriental Roman Law and other legal systems previously current 


1 "The evolution of the Roman Law has been sketched in VI, vii. 262-3 and 265-83 
the evolution of the Sharl'ah bas been sketched ibid., 288-91. 
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among the populations that the Arabs had subjugated, but had pre- 
sented the whole of this amalgam in the form of logical deductions and 
inductions from the Qur'án and the Traditions of the Prophet Mu- 
hammad. 

It will be seen that, in thus resetting fragments of old secular law in 
anew religious mould, the Islamic jurists of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
apes who were the authors of the Shari'ah were doing something 
reminiscent, not so much of the interpretative and codificatory work of 
the Roman jurists of the Imperial Age, as of the creative work of the 
Orthodox Christian authors of the Ecloga and the Western Christian 
authors of Charlemagne's would-be Christian legislation; and, in the 
light of this analogy, it might perhaps have been expected a priori that 
there would have been no occasion for a renaissance of the Shari'ah 
because there would have been no necessity for this already developed 
and established Islamic Law to pass out of currency as a result of the 
downfall of the Caliphate—considering that Islam itself survived the 
dissolution of the Caliphate as robustly as Christianity had survived 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. 

If the Eurasian Nomad barbarians who overran the derelict provinces 
of a dissolving Caliphate in the course of the two centuries ending in the 
‘Mongols’ sack of Baghdad in A.D. 1258 had all been as barbarous as the 
Eurasian Nomad and North European sedentary barbarians who over- 
ran the Roman Empire's derelict western provinces in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of the Christian Era, they might indeed all have taken the 
option, which the eleventh-century Saljüq Turkish barbarian invaders 
of the Caliphate did take, of ‘receiving’ the Shari'ah as an automatic 
consequence of their conversion to the faith of a rapidly growing Mus- 
lim majority of the ex-subjects of the universal state whose former terri- 
tories these barbarians were now overrunning. As it happened, however, 
the Mongols, who broke upon the shores of Dàr-al-Islám in the last 
and most violent wave of the Eurasian Nomad invasion of the Caliph- 
ate’s derelict domain, and the Türkmen ancestors of the ‘Osmanlis, 
who fled westwards, before the Mongols’ menacing advance, from 
Central Asia into North-Western Anatolia, both resembled the Arab 
founders of the Caliphate in being barbarians who were gifted with 
exceptional capacities; and their ability displayed itself in the originality 
of their creative work in the field of law as well as in the field of politics. 

In previous contexts! we have already noticed that Chingis Khan 
and his successors were so confident of the virtue and value of their 
own traditional barbarian customary law that they made the audacious 
attempt to impose it on their subjects by force, in place of the Shari'ah 
and the other legal systems under which the conquered peoples had been 
living at the time when they had been overtaken by the Mongol con- 
quest; and in an earlier Part of this Study? we have also taken a glance 
at ‘the peculiar institution’ which the ‘Osmanlis fashioned for them- 
selves—as their instrument for conquering and holding an oecumenical 
empire—out of elements of the Eurasian Nomad culture which were 
just as independent of the Shari'ah as was Chingis Khan's Mongol 

2n VI. vil 74 and 256-7; and IX. vil 354-5. 2 In IIE i, 22-50. 
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Yasdg itself. The Mongol and the Ottoman attitude towards the 
Shari'ah were, of course, very different; for, while the Mongol con- 
querors of the Old World remained—in some cases for as long as a 
hundred years after the conquest—either militant shamanists or militant 
Nestorian Christians who were bent upon suppressing the Shari'ah and 
superseding it, the Ottoman 'Ghizis of Rim’, so far from being perse- 
cutors of Islam, were zealous propagators of it. Yet, though the peculiar 
and characteristic Ottoman institution of the Pädishāh’s Slave-Houschold 
‘was built up, not as a substitute for the Islamic dispensation, but as an 
instrument for the enlargement of the domain of Dar-al-Islam by slaves 
of a Muslim potentate who were Muslims themselves, besides being 
peculiarly trained gullar, it was nevertheless also true that ‘the Ottoman 
Ruling Institution’, as it has been called by one of the most discerning 
of the Modern Western students of it was based on non-Islamic 
foundations, was set up alongside of ‘the Muslim Institution’ as an 
independent organization, and was the predominant organ in the 
Ottoman body social during the creative age of Ottoman history in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the Christian Era? 

Both the independence and the predominance of the Padishah’s 
Slave-Houschold were asserted by its members when they prevailed 
upon Sultan Bayezid II (imperabat A.D. 1481-1512) to grant their 
corporation the privilege of judicial autonomy. 

"The members of the Ruling Institution had not always had their own 
system of justice; they had long been under the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
‘Muslim courts. This had led to an essential difficulty: the ordinary courts 
‘were part of another institution and were recruited in a wholly different 
way; their judges had risen through a rival system of education, and were 
men of letters rather than men of war; the favoured qullar of the Sultan 
had therefore come to feel averse to obeying them. Accordingly, Bayezid IT 
had ordered that the members of his family should be judged by their own 
officers. This was a radical change; for it brought into prominence the 

istinction between the two institutions, and had the further effect of 
setting off the qullar from all the rest of the population of the Empire and 
of constituting them almost a separate nationality. * 

After the relative power of ‘the Ruling Institution’ of the Ottoman 
body politic had thus risen to its apogee at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the balance promptly began to 
swing over to ‘the Muslim Institution's’ side as a consequence of the 
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extension of direct or indirect Ottoman rule over five-sixths of the 
Arabic Muslim World, including the dominions of the Mamlüks in 
Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, in the course of the fifty-eight years running 
from A.D. 1516, when Syria was occupied by Sultan Selim I and Algiers 
by the ‘Osmanli corsair Khayr-ad-Din Barbarossa, and A.D. 1574, 
which was the date of the ‘Osmanlis’ definitive eviction of the Spaniards 
from Tunis In the Arab countries ruled by Mamlüks who had in- 
herited from their extinct Ayyubid masters a tradition of serving as 
defenders of the Islamic faith, and who had completed the expulsion, 
of the Crusaders from Syria in order to turn this liberated province of 
Dir-al-Islm into a glacis covering the approaches to Islam's Egyptian 
the quarter from which Egypt was under the threat of Mongol 
attacks; these ci-devant slaves who had entered into their former 
masters’ heritage had sought to legitimize their usurpation of power by 
ruling in the name of a Cairene ghost of a Baghdadi “Abbasid Caliphate:* 
and, though these Mamliks had, like the ‘Osmanlis, developed ‘a 
peculiar institution’ of their own which, in their case, likewise, had been 
ihe secret of their success, the reign of the Islamic Shari'ah had 
been maintained unbroken and unimpaired in the Mamluks’ dominions 
by the Mamlūks’ policy of wielding their power in a puppet “Abbasid 
Caliph’s name and by their prowess in preserving Syria and Egypt from 
being swept by a tornado of Mongol conquest that had devastated all 
the eastern provinces of Dar-al-Islim from Farghanah as far westward 
as the eastern bank of the Middle Euphrates The conquest of the 
Mamlük Empire by the Ottoman Sultan Selim I in A.D. 1516-17 thus 
produced a sudden and drastic change in the demographic constitution 
of the Ottoman body politic by bringing under the Padishah’s rule a 
mass of new Arabic-speaking Muslim subjects who knew no other dis- 
pensation than the Shari‘ ali; and this demographic change was quickly 
reflected in the field of law. 

Already, nearly half a century before Selim I (imperabat A.D. 1512-20) 
burst through the Taurus and descended upon the Arabic World in 
AD. 1516, his predecessor Mehmed II the Conqueror (imperabat A.D. 
1451-81) had found that the requirements of his Muslim subjects in 
an Ottoman Empire which in his reign was still confined to originally 
Orthodox Christian ground called for a new codification of the Shari'ah 
as expounded by a Hanafi school of Islamic jurists, whose presentation 
of the Islamic Law was the one that had been officially ‘received’ in the 
Ottoman dominions; and Mehmed II had accordingly put in hand a 
new Ottoman redaction of the Shari'ah according to Abu Hanifah.7 
"This work, finished in A.D. 1470, was not sufficient in the days of 
Suleyman (imperabat a.D. 1520-66). At the time of its preparation the 
Ottoman Empire had been still wholly within territory that had re- 
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mained Christian during all the early brilliant period of Islam’; and 
Sultan Mehmed’s choice of a Christian renegade, Khosrev Pasha, as 
his codifier of the Shari'ah for the use of an Iranic Muslim community 
in partibus Christianorum was a characteristic stroke of the Ottoman 
political genius in its pre-Selimian Age, however inappropriate the 
choice might look from a conservative Hanafite Sunni Muslim stand- 
point. Since Mehmed II's day, however, the 'Osmanlis 

‘had conquered three seats of the later Caliphate—Damascus, Baghdad, and 
Cairo—and had come to hold the protectorate of the Holy Cities, where 
‘Muhammad and the early Caliphs had ruled. A new code of law, there- 
fore, better adapted to the more widely Muslim character which the 
Empire had assumed, was [now] demanded. Suleymán charged Shaykh 
Ibrahim Halabi with the task of preparing such a code; and the result, 
prepared before a.D. 1549, was the Multegd el-Ebhar (‘the Confluence of 
the Seas), which remained the foundation of Ottoman Law until the 
reforms of the nineteenth century.» 


Te was no accident that the work of replacing a redaction of the Shari'ah 
which had been made for Sultan Mehmed II by a Christian renegade 
should have been entrusted by Sultan Suleyman I to 2 Muslim-born 
doctor of the Islamic Law whose home was Aleppo—an Arabic-speaking 
‘Muslim city which was the nearest of all the seats of theological learning. 
in an Arabic Muslim World to the new domain in Anatolia which had 
been won by Turkish Eurasian Nomad converts to Islam for an Iranic 
Muslim World at the expense of Orthodox Christendom. 

‘This progressive renaissance of the Islamic Law in an expanding 
Ottoman Empire was achieved, as has just been observed, on the 
initiative of converted descendants of the local Eurasian Nomad bar- 
barian interlopers when these ‘Osmanlis eventually extended their rule 
over the Arabic-speaking portion of the former dominions of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. In the Transoxanian marches of a defunct ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate and a nascent Iranic Muslim World the local Eurasian bar- 
barian interlopers became converts to Islam in their turn in the four- 
teenth century of the Christian Era;* but this tardy conversion of the 
Mongols of the Chaghatay Horde was not sufficiently thorough or whole- 
hearted to reconcile their sedentary Tranic Muslim, subjects to an 
oppressive Nomad domination; and accordingly in Transoxania, in 
contrast to the course of events in the Ottoman World, the local re- 
naissance of the Shari'ah was achieved in the teeth of the converted 
descendants of the barbarian conquerors, and not through their agency. 
Tn a previous context? we have noticed that Timur Lenk rose to power 
by becoming the military leader of an anti-Nomad cultural reaction on 
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the part of the Transoxanian townspeople and ‘ulama which began as an 
insurrection against a Chaghatay ascendancy and was followed up by 
‘Timur’s military genius with a counter-offensive in which Cain took 
his long overdue revenge on a provocative Abel. In this place we have 
only to notice that Timur followed up his overt assumption of sovereign 
power at Balkh on the 8th April, 1369, by re-validating the Shari'ah 
in all fields that came within the Shari'a/'s cognizance; and, though 
he seems to have refrained from following up this positive act by the 
negative one of expressly abrogating the Mongol YZsdg, its abrogation 
was accomplished in effect by the reinstatement of an Islamic Law in 
whose sight nihil humanum was alienum. 


(c) RENAISSANCES OF PHILOSOPHIES 


In other contexts? we have watched the Confucian litterati surviving 
the dissolution of a Sinic universal state embodied in the Han Empire 
and eventually regaining their monopoly of an imperial civil service 
after a ghost of the Han Empire had been raised by the Sui Dynasty and 
kept on foot by the Sui's successors the T’ang; and in the same con- 
texts we have also observed that, in achieving this remarkable recovery 
of lost ground on the plane of public administration, the Confucians 
were winning a political victory over Taoist and Mahayanian Buddhist 
contemporaries and rivals. The reestablishment by T'ang T'ai Tsung, 
in a.D. 622, of an official examination in the Confucian Classics as the 
method of selecting new recruits for the imperial civil service signified 
that, in this political field, the Taoists and Buddhists had let slip an 
opportunity for supplanting the Confucians which had seemed to be 
within the grasp of these upstart competitors for public office during a 
post-Sinic interregnum, when the prestige of the Confucians had been 
damaged by the collapse of the universal state with which they were 
identified, while, in a defunct Han Empire’s former northern pro- 
vinces, which had been the cradle of the Sinic culture, Taoists and 
Buddhists were enjoying the political patronage of barbarian rulers of 
local successor-states who found the Mahayana more attractive than 
Confucianism and who would have been glad in any case to recruit their 
civil servants from any non-Confucian community that might be 
qualified for office by possessing the necessary standard of education, 
rather than place themselves in the hands of Confucians whose loyalty 
they sagely doubted. 

‘The contrast between this political failure of the Mahayana in 
Northern China in a post-Sinic Age and the success with which the 
Christian Church seized and harvested its corresponding opportunities 
in Western Europe in a post-Hellenic Age brings out the fact that 
any rate by comparison with Christianity—the Mahzyana was a politi 
ally incompetent religion. The patronage of the parochial princes in 
Northern China during the best part of three centuries, running from 

1 Terence: Fautontimorumenus, 1. 77 (Aet T, scene i, line 25), See Cahun, L.: Intro- 
duction dione de Lin. Tures d Mongali de Orgia d oos (Puta 180, Celi 
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the break-up of the United Tsin Empire to its reconstitution by the Sui, 
was of no more avail than the more potent patronage of the Kushan 
Emperor Kanishka had been atthe turn of the fist and second centuries 
of the Christian Era, Even this royal aid failed to give the followers of 
the Mahayana a firm seat in a political saddle. As soon, however, as the 
encounter on Far Eastern ground between the Mahayana and Con- 
fucianism was transferred from an alien political plane to a spiritual 
plane on which both were breathing their native air, the fortunes of 
their almost bloodless war were dramatically reversed, 

‘The Confucians exposed themselves to the risk of experiencing this 
peripeteia when they followed up the political triumph of securing the 
Teinstatement of the Confucian Classics, as the shibboleth for admission 
into the civil service of an avatar of the Sinic universal state, by attempt- 
ing to reanimate the thought latent in their literary canon. This process 
of re-eliciting a philosophy out of a cut-and-dried official examination- 
subject was started, after the T’ang régime’s partial recovery from its 
first convulsion half way through the eighth century of the Christian 
Era, by the Neoconfucian thinkers Han Yü (vivebat A.D. 768-824) and 
Li Ao (mortuus circa A.D. 844);! and, after this Neoconfucianism had 
branched in the eleventh century into two schools that were first differ- 
entiated by the brothers Ch'eng Yi (vivebat A.D. 1033-1108) and Ch'eng 
Hao (vivebat A.D. 1032-85), the younger brother's ‘School of Principles! 
"was carried to its culmination by Chu Hsi (vivebat A.D. 1130-1200), 
while the elder brother's ‘School of Mind’ culminated in the thought of 
‘Wang Shou-jen* (vivebat A.D. 1473~-1529)2 This Far Eastern Neo- 
confucianism began and ended* with declarations of dissent from both 
‘Taoism and the Mahayana. Yet 
‘we can say that the Neoconfucienists more consistently adhere to the 
fundamental ideas of Taoism and Buddhism than do the Taoists and 
Buddhists themselves. They are more Taoistic than the Taoists, and more 
Buddhistic than the Buddhists.’s 


‘The channel through which a would-be revival of Confucianism 
imbibed the spirit of the Mahayana was the Ch'an* School of Maha- 
yanian Buddhism, which had struck root on Far Eastern ground in the 
Early T'ang Age? 

"There are three lines of thought that can be traced as the main sources 
of Neoconfucianism. The first, of course, is Confucianism itself. The 
second is Buddhism, together with Taoism, via the medium of Ch'anism; 
for, of all the schools of Buddhism, Ch'anism was the most influential at 
the time of the formation of Neoconfucianism. To the Neoconfucianists, 
Ch'anism and Buddhism are synonymous terms, and . . . in one sense 
Neoconfucianism may be said to be the logical development of Ch'anism. 
Finally, the third is the Taoist Religion, of which the cosmological views 
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of the Yin-Yang School? formed an important element. The cosmology of 
the Neoconfucianists is chiefly connected with this line of thought.’* 


‘The particular potency of the Ch'an School of Mahayanian philo- 
sophy in informing and inspiring a post-Buddhaic Confucian school of 
Far Eastern thought was due, not merely to the external accident that 
Ch'anism happened to be in fashion in the Far East at the time when the 
Neoconfucian Movement was initiated, but also to the fact that an 
Indic Dhyàna which had struck root on Far Eastern ground had gone 
a long way, in this new cultural environment, towards adapting its 
ethics to a Confucian moral climate, 

“The most important development in Chinese Buddhism was its attempt 
to depreciate the Otherworldliness of original Buddhism. This attempt 
came close to success when the Ch'an masters stated that “in carrying 
water and chopping firewood, therein lies the wonderful Tao”. But 
they did not push this idea to its logical conclusion by saying that, in 
serving one's family and the state, therein also lies the wonderful Tao. 
‘The reason, of course, is that, once they had said this, their teaching 
‘would have ceased to be Buddhism.’ 


Yet, while developing this affinity with Confucianism on the ethical 
plane and thereby qualifying itself to exert an unacknowledged influence 
on the thought of professedly anti-Buddhist Neoconfucian philosophers, 
the Ch'an School of the Mahāyāna in partibus Confucianorum remained 
faithful, on the metaphysical plane, to its Mahayanian origins; and, 
after insinuating itself into Neoconfucianism through an ethical door, 
it gave this ghost of Confucianism a metaphysical substance which had 
been lacking in Confucianism in its original authentic form.* ‘The 
Neoconfucianists developed a point of view from which all the moral 
activities valued by the Confucianists acquire a further value that is 
“supermoral”’;$ and, without this infusion of Mahayanian meta- 
physics through a Ch’an Mabayanian channel, Neoconfucianism might 
have remained a stranger in its own Far Eastern house; for the impact 
of the Mahayana on a moribund Sinic Society, at a time when the 
inhabitants of this dissolving world were undergoing the harrowing 
experience of living through a social interregnum, had produced in 
their souls a profound and enduring change of spiritual outlook which 
recalls to the mind of a Western student of History the similar change 
produced in his own forebears’ souls by the impact of Christianity on 
a moribund Hellenic Society. 


‘After the revival of Taoism and the introduction of Buddhism, people 
had become more interested in metaphysical problems and in... super- 
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‘moral values”, or, as they were then phrased, the problems of the nature 
and destiny [of Man].’ 

"The influence on Neoconfucianism of these aspects of the Mahayina 
made itself felt not only in the adoption of the peculiarly Ch’anist theory 
and practice of ‘sudden enlightenment’? but also—at least according 
to the doctrine of the Neoconfucian ‘School of Mi in an identifica- 
tion, more Indico, of the mind of each individual human being with a 
Cosmic Intelligence. 

Tt is true that Neoconfucianism did make some motion to break away 
from its Mahayanian moorings in the metaphysical sphere, in which 
the Mahāyāna on Sinic soil had remained true to its original Indic 
genius, in contrast to its concessions to the Sinic genius in the sphere of 
Ethics. For example, in prescribing a method of spiritual cultivation, 
the Neoconfucians departed from Ch'anism by substituting an active 
‘attentiveness’ for a passive ‘quiescence’ as the requisite state of mind 
for a neophyte.* Yet attempts, such as this, to recapture the authentic 
spirit of a Confucianism which these Far Eastern intellectual necro- 
mancers had set out to resuscitate were feeble and fitful by comparison 
with the force and copiousness with which a fountain of Mahayanian 
Buddhist thought continued to well up through a Neoconfucian con- 
duit-pipe that had been designed to perform the quite different intel- 
lectual service of tapping the buried springs of a genuine pre-Buddhist 
Confucian philosophy; and this captivation of the Neoconfucian philo- 
sophical renaissance itself by the spirit of the Mahay’na made nonsense 
of the reinstated Confucian imperial civil servants’ efforts to reduce 
the strength of an exotic Mahayanian universal church's hold on the 
spiritual allegiance of a now politically reunited and socially advancing 
Far Eastern World. 

Even before the reunification of the whole former domain of the Han 
Empire by Sui Wén-ti in A.D. 589 and the reinauguration of the public 
examinations in the Confucian Classics by T'ang T'ai Tsung in 
A.D. 622, the Confucians had seized an opportunity offered to them in 
the North by their own captivation of the ci-devant barbarian To Pa 
‘Wei? dynasty. In a.D. 446 they had induced the reigning emperor of 
this house to issue an anti-Buddhist edict; and they had no sooner 
acquired a hold upon the government of a resuscitated oecumenical 

1 did, p. 266. 

2 For fhe role of ‘sudden enlightenment’ in Ch'anism, see ibid, 
adoption by the Neoconfucian ‘School of Principles see ibid. 396. 
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empire than they began to abuse this power for the purpose of repressing 
their hated Buddhist rivals. From A.D. 626 onwards, Buddhist monas- 
teries in the T’ang Imperial Crown's dominions were placed under a 
Confucian official control that grew progressively more severe;* and a 
series of anti-Buddhist memorials addressed to the T'ang Imperial 
"Throne by Confucian high officials—by Fu Yi in A.D. 624,2 by Yao 
Ch'ung in A.D. 713,3 and by Han Yü in A.D. 819*—at length produced 
their cumulative effect in a systematic official persecution, started in 
‘A.D, 845 which, though mild and indeed almost humane compared 
to many of the persecutions of which a Christian Church was either a 
victim or a perpetrator, was an exceptionally violent and bloody inci- 
dent in the less unhappy history of the relations between Church and 
State in the Far Eastern World. 

‘As it turned out, this Confucian attempt to repress, and if possible 
eradicate, the Mahaydn in the Far East was abortive; and, mid-way 
through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, the Mahāyāna was 
still a living spiritual force in China as well as in Indo-China, Korea, 
and Japan. Even, however, if the Mahayana, as an institution, had been 
successfully extirpated in China eleven hundred years before that date, 
a discreditable political success that would then have been achieved by 
Confucian civil servants would have been stultified in advance by a then 
already consummated surrender to the Mahayana on the metaphysical 
plane which did credit to the intellectual integrity of a Neoconfucian 
School of Far Eastern philosophers. The pioneers of this Buddhistic 
Neoconfucianism had already set their course on these Mahayanian 
lines before the Great Persecution of A.D. 845 was launched; and, when 
a Neoconfucian philosophy that had been duly approved by 2 Confucian 
imperial régime had thus taken the Ch'an version of the Mahayana to 
heart, an authentic renaissance of unadulterated Confucianism would 
still have been as far off as ever if, before the final downfall of the T’ang 
Dynasty, the Confucian civil servants had succeeded in their efforts to 
suppress the external manifestations of an exotic higher religion which 
had now found an inviolable sanctuary and an ideal base of spiritual 
operations in Neoconfucian bosoms that were both unsuspect and un- 
suspecting. 

When a Zealot-minded Ming Dynasty (imperabant A.D. 1368-1644) 
conferred on Chu Hsi the posthumous canonization that Han Wuti 
(imperabat 140-878.c.) had conferred on Confucius, and added the works 
of this prince of the Neoconfucian ‘School of Principles’ to the ‘set 
books’ prescribed for the official examinations, to serve thenceforth as 
the sole authorized commentary on the Confucian Classics, these 
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Zealots were unconsciously and unintentionally defeating their own 
purposes by enthroning a thinly disguised Ch'an Buddhism in an 
authentic Confucianism's never reoccupied place; and, when Wang 
Shou-jen committed what had now become the political offence of 
attacking Chu Hsi's version of a Buddhistic Neoconfucian philosophy 
on behalf of the rival ‘School of Ming’, one incidental effect of his 
polemics was to plunge the bows of his own craft deeper than ever into 
‘Mahayanian Buddhist waters, 

It will be seen that the Neoconfucian philosophers’ odium philo- 
sophicum towards an Indic Mahdylina was as ironically self-frustrating 
an essay in the perverse exercise of kicking against the pricks? as 
the Macedonian legislators’ odium theologicum towards the would-be 
Christian legislation of an antecedent Syrian Dynasty; and there is a 
common moral to be drawn from this common failure of two similar 
attempts, in different provinces of life, to substitute ghosts raised from 
Sheol for living ideas or institutions. It is all very well for a necro- 
mancer to evoke a wraith; but he courts failure if he goes on to try to 
merge his own identity in the spectral form that he has succeeded in 
conjuring up; for a phantom is nothing if not transparent; and a creature 
of fiesh and blood that seeks to take cover behind a revenant from the 
world of shades will remain conspicuously visible through the tenuous 
wisps of this ghastly fancy dress. The shape of the Mahayana shows 
through the shimmer of Neoconfucianism as plainly as the solid substance 
of the Syrian Emperors’ would-be Christian legislation can be dis- 
cerned beneath the jene of a Justinianean veneer with which its 
nakedness was partially covered by the Syrians’ Macedonian successors. 

When we pass from the renaissance of a Sinic Confucian philosophy 
in Far Eastern history to the renaissance of an Hellenic Aristotelian 
philosophy in Western Christian history,* we find the plot of the play 
taking a piquantly different turn on this other stage. Whereas Neo- 
confucianism succumbed to a Mahāyāna that, in the official view of a 
Confucian imperial régime, was a trespasser squatting on demesne land 
to which it could not show any legal title, Neo-Aristotelianism imposed 
itself on the theology of a Christian Church in whose official view 
Aristotle—even when the paragon of Medieval Western theologians had 
fallen into the habit of referring to him as ‘the Philosopher’ sans phrase— 
nevertheless still remained a son of perdition who was to be kept under 
mistrustful surveillance on the precarious footing of an enemy alien 
provisionally permitted to reside within the terrestrial bridgehead of the 
Civitas Dei. In fact, the Hellenic philosopher's ghost captivated a 
Christian Church that had readmitted this pagan revenant on sufferance 

? See ibid., p. 360, and Fang Yu-ln, op. cit, pp. 308-10, 

Boone 3 See pp. 27-20, 
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into a Western Earthly Paradise after the Church had gained possession 
of the title deeds, while, conversely, the Sinic philosopher's ghost was 
captivated by a Mahayana on which it had served notice to quit on the 
strength of title deeds which the Confucians had never let out of their 
hands, It will be seen that these two otherwise antithetical versions of 
a ghost-story have one common feature, In either variant of the tale, a 
party which can claim to have the law on its side is worsted by an op- 
ponent who has to rely solely on his merits because, at law, he has no 
case, 

In these at first sight adverse circumstances, a ghostly Neo-Aristo- 
telianism in Western Christendom displayed the same astonishing in- 
tellectual potency as a living Mahayana in the Far Eastern World, 


“Tt was not [from the Roman tradition] that [Western] Europe derived 
the critical intelligence and the restless spirit of scientific inquiry which 
have made [the] Western Civilisation the heir and successor of the Greeks. 
It is usual to date the coming of this new element from the [Italian] 
Renaissance and the revival of Greek studies in the fifteenth century, but 
the real turning-point must be placed three centuries earlier. .. . Already 
at Paris in the days of Abelard (vivebat a.D. 1079-1142) and John of Salis- 
bury (vivebat circa A.D. 1115-1180) the passion for dialectic and the spirit. 
of philosophical speculation had begun to transform the intellectual 
atmosphere of [Western] Christendom; and from that time forward the 
higher studies were dominated by the technique of logical discussion— 
the quaestio and the public disputation which so largely determined the 
form of Mediaeval [Western] Philosophy even in its greatest representa- 
tives, “Nothing”, says Robert of Sorbonne, “is known perfectly which has 
not been masticated by the teeth of disputation;” and the tendency to 
submit every question, from the most obvious to the most abstruse, to this 
process of mastication not only encouraged readiness of wit and exactness 
of thought but, above all, developed that spirit of criticism and methodic 
doubt to which Western culture and Modern Science have owed so much. 


A ghost of Aristotle that set this abiding impress on the spirit, as well 
as on the form, of Western thought also produced a passing effect on 
its substance; and, though the impress here was less durable, it never- 
theless went deep enough to require a long and arduous campaign of 
mental strife as the price of its eventual effacement, 


"In [the] whole picture of the Universe [as seen by Medieval Western 
eyes] there is more of Aristotle than of Christianity. It was the authority 
of Aristotle and his successors which was responsible even for those 
features of this teaching which might seem to us to carry something of an 
ecclesiastical flavour—the hierarchy of heavens, the revolving spheres, 
the intelligences which moved the planets, the grading of the elements in 
the order of their nobility and the view that the celestial bodies were com- 
posed of an incorruptible fifth essence. Indeed, we may say [that] it was 
Aristotle rather than Ptolemy who had to be overthrown in the sixteenth 
century, and it was Aristotle who provided the great obstruction to the 
Copernican theory.’ 

? Dawson, Christopher: Religion and the Rive of Westem Culture (London 1950, 
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By the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, when the native 
intellectual genius of the West reasserted itself, in its own character- 
istically empirical and utilitarian vein,! by setting out on a hazardous 
intellectual pioneering expedition in a carriage-and-pair in which the 
two steeds yoked in double harness were a technological-minded 
Natural Science and a scientific-minded Technology, the theology of 
the Western Christian Church had become so closely entwined with the 
Aristotelian espalier on which it had been industriously trained by the 
cumulative labours of twelve generations of Schoolmen that a post- 
Christian Occidental secular faith’s historic martyr, Giordano Bruno, 
forfeited his life in A.D. 1600 for an intellectual offence which was a 
flagrant crime of lèse majesté against the sovercignty of Aristotle without 
being explicitly incompatible with Christian theological doctrine. And, 
when the Medieval Western Frankenstein’s monster whose offended 
dignity had exacted this sixteenth-century burnt-offering was at last 
brought to bay by Bruno’s scientific successors and avengers,? Aristotle 
died as hard in Padua as Jezebel in Jezreel.+ 


“To the Humanists of the [Italian] Renaissance, Padua was an object of 
particular derision because it was the hotbed of Aristotelianism; and it 
was one of the paradoxes of the Scientific Revolution that so important a 
part was played in it by a university in which Aristotle was so much the 
tradition and for centuries had been so greatly adored.'s 

Before the seventeenth-century "Transalpine Western scientists and 
philosophers had attacked the Schoolmen for their subservience to 
‘Aristotle their dictator’ the fifteenth-century Italian Humanists had 
despised them for their bad Latin; but a ghost of Aristotle which had 
been raised by the serious-minded heralds of an Early Medieval 
‘Western Renaissance of Hellenic philosophy could not be driven out of 
a Western intellectual arena by such finnikin weapons as the darts, 
culled from a Ciceronian quiver, that were shot at ‘the Philosopher's’ 
heroic wraith by frivolous heralds of a Late Medieval Western Renais- 
sance of the ‘classical’ Latin and Greek languages and literatures. 
When, in the course of the seventeenth century, Aristotle's ghost was 
laid at last in a Western World which this formidable revenant had been 
haunting by that time for not much less than six hundred years, the 
indignantly recalcitrant spectre did not beat its sullen retreat into the 
Cimmerian Darkness, from which it had been released for so long a term 
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Ue vulgarisation his Conversations on the Huraliy of Wards, which immediately became 
Seit teller Gee Bury, T, Dor The Idea of Progress (Londen 1924, Macmillan), po. 
frac), Yet in the igh hook of Bare Dart ian ido vetture 1 ati te 
Copernican system (Bury, iid. P, 114) any mere than Copernicus himself had ven- 
fared to affine the infinity of the Physical Universe (aee Barterbeld, op. cit, p. so). 
though the dete of publicetion of Milton's poem was only nineteen years earlier than 
that of Foncenele'sdislogue, 
HEU 5 Butterfield, op. cit, p. 42, 
4 Bacon petat) the Proficience and Advancement of Learning, Dieine ond Human, 
Book chap. ld, $3. 
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of probation, without enjoying the satisfaction of seeing the crestfallen 
shades of an ornamental Cicero and an academic Isocrates simul- 
taneously rebanished at the expiry of a very much briefer ticket of leave, 


(d) RENAISSANCES OF LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


A Revenante Literature’s Psychological Appeal 

When our progressive survey of renaissances carries us into the field of 
languages and literatures, it confronts us here with an apparent paradox, 
In this ficld we meet on the one hand with grotesquely blatant revela- 
tions of a vein of pedantry or frivolity, or both, which has caught our eye 
here and there in our foregoing review of renaissances in the fields of 
Law and Politics, and which may well be latent in all renaissances as a 
perhaps inevitable effect of their intrinsic artificiality. On the other hand, 
this is the field in which the tours de force of the cultural necromancer's 
art win the most enthusiastic acclamation and esteem and are able to 
count on the most devoted and most uncritical support in setting at de- 
fiance the exorcist's salutary summons to an unduly long lingering ghost 
to return to the nether regions from which it has been conjured up. 

‘The solution of this puzzle is to be found in a feature of the literary 
and visual ‘Fine Arts’ that distinguishes them from the social activi- 
ties of life as well as from Mathematics, Natural Science, and Tech- 
nology. In the field of the ‘Fine Arts’ the artist's gift and the critic's 
taste are independent—to a degree unknown in either of those two other 
provinces of human culture—of the temporary local circumstances of 
the historical time and place; and the aesthetic faculties enjoy this un- 
paralleled measure of freedom because they have their roots in the sub- 
conscious depths of the Psyche, in whose sight ‘a thousand years are 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the night’.t The pace 
of psychic evolution is indeed immeasurably slower in this psychic 
abyss than on the conscious and volitional surface of the Soul. On the 
"Time-scale of the Subconscious the span of five or six thousand years, 
counting back from the time of writing, which had seen human societies 
of the species known as civilizations come and go in a series that had by 
then already arrived at the third generation, was no more than ‘the 
twinkling of an eye’? in which the hidden light of the ‘collective sub- 
conscious" human spirit had known ‘no variableness, neither shadow of 
‘turning’! 

"The products of this ‘Collective Subconscious’ which had been welling 
up from the depths to the surface of the Psyche in creative works of 
Literary and Visual Art were thus, in one aspect, virtually eternal, uni- 
versal, impersonal, and inevitable* by reason of the characteristics of the 


human intelligences was, of course, no more than an illusory trick of Relativity, If a 
human intelligence became capable of viewing ‘the Collective Subconscious’ with the 
eyes, not of an individual human being, but of God, it would, no doubt, then become 
ate that, by comparison with the veritable Absolute, the human ‘Collective Sub- 
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subconscious source from which they sprang, while in another aspect 
they were also actually ephemeral, parochial, personal, and arbitrary 
owing to their having to make their epiphanies on the surface of Life at 
some particular moment in the history of some particular body social, 
through the action of some individual man or woman who happened to 
have a genius for giving expression to a Zeitgeist in the medium of ‘the 
Primordial Images’. 

In an earlier context? we have noticed that such expressions of some- 
thing temporary and local in terms of something lasting and ubiquitous 
are apt to be so distinctive that the aesthetic test proves to be the surest 
as well as the subtlest method of ascertaining the limits of a society's 
extension in the dimensions of Time and Space. Yet this aesthetic 
monogram which is an almost infallible token for establishing the iden- 
tity of a social milieu is nevertheless not an intrinsic feature of the body 
social on whose lineaments it displays itself; it is an arbitrary imprint in 
the sense that a style of art is not constrained to the same extent as is 
a system of government or law to reflect the practical exigencies of a 
particular time and place, while on the other hand it is free from the 
intellectual servitude which compels a system of Mathematics or Natu- 
ral Science or Technology to conform to an already acquired and accep- 
ted body of knowledge or ‘know-how’ in order to qualify for finding its 
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lace in the cumulatively growing structure of the Human Spirit's 'col- 
lective intelligence’ The Fine Arts thus contrive to make the best of 
both the worlds between which they serve as mediators. Like the voice 
of the Pythia delivering oracles to Hellas from the Omphalos, they over- 
awe the Conscious Mind and Will by intoning with all the authority of 
Absolute Necessity, and at the same time delight them by babbling with 
all the licence of Perfect Freedom. The logically incompatible categories 
of Necessity and Freedom are, in fact, miraculously reconciled in these 
oracular artistic intimations of the Primordial Images. 

This ambivalent Freedom-in-Necessity or Necessity-in-Freedom, 
which is the peculiar quality of the Fine Arts and is the secret of the 
influence that a literature or a visual artis able to exercise over the life of 
the society in which this art has originally lived and moved and had its 
being,? makes its magic power felt with a heightened potency in the life 
of an affliated society in which the ghost of an antecedent society's art 
has been conjured up. An aesthetic style that has been arbitrary in one 
sense even in its original social milieu becomes doubly arbitrary when it 
is imposed on an alien body social which has already created for itself a 
native style of its own; yet the exponents of this native aesthetic style 
which is the haunted society's blazon find the ground give way under 
their feet when they try to stand up to the spectral trespasser upon their 
patrimony; for the familiar native style, no less than the uncanny reve- 
nant, is an arbitrary coinage of the Primordial Images into the aesthetic 
currency of a particular time and place. A native style of art cannot plead, 
like a native system of government or law, that it is the only practicable 
solution of local contemporary social problems; and it cannot plead 
either, like a current system of Mathematics or Natural Science or 
‘Technology, that it is the only rational integration of the sum of know- 
ledge within its field that has been accumulated up to date. When the 
native art of a haunted society is waging its defensive war against a 
stalking ghost of the art of an antecedent civilization, it finds itself 
destitute of Law’s or Science's natural defences in the realm of Here 
and Now, and it is therefore easily driven out of such forward positions 
into a last ditch in the realm of Semper et Ubique where the phantom 
aggressor is able to contend with the assaulted living art on equal terms. 

“The issue on which the battle will be decided in this last ditch will be 
the question which of the two contending arts presents the identical 
substance of unvarying Primordial Images in an alternative form that 
better satisfies the abiding and ubiquitous spiritual needs of the souls of 
men and women, without regard to the local temporary social milieu in 
which their lot has been cast in their mortal life as individuals; and, on 
this issue, alive art has no advantage over a ghost; for the accident of the 
live art’s happening to be alive at the moment when the combat is taking 
place is irrelevant to the determination of the respective merits of the 
combatants if these merits are being weighed in balances that render 
their account in terms of eternal and universal values, without being 


1 "The respective relations of the Fine Arts and the Mathematical and Natural Sciences 
to phe Soci milieu are examined farther on pp. 697-704, below. 
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subject to the distorting gravitational pulls of Date or Locality. Under 
these conditions the odds are even, The ghostly invader has just as good 
a chance as the living defender of an open city to be awarded the crown 
of victory by the suffrages of the living generation of the society in whose 
life the combat is taking place. In the emotional depths of their spiritual 
experience, in which they are citizens of a Commonwealth of the Sub- 
conscious which has likewise been the spiritual home of every other 
human being who has ever lived—whatever may have been the parti- 
cular time and place of his conscious volitional life on the surface of 
human existence—the voters in the forum have no closer affinity and no 
more compelling obligation to the literature or visual art that they hap- 
pen to have created for themselves out of the Primordial Images than 
they have to the arts which their predecessors, in their day, have created 
out of the same abiding and ubiquitous psychic hy/é. On the plane of the 
Subconscious it is incontestably true that nihil humanum is alienum from. 
any human soul. 

"The considerations which we have just set out will perhaps suffice to 
explain why it is that revenantes literatures and visual arts present such 
markedly ambivalent appearances and arouse such bitterly violent and 
stubborn controversies; and we may now pass on from this preface to a 
review of the facts to which it applies. 


The Resuscitation of a Classical Literature in an Anthology, Thesaurus, or 

Encyclopaedia 

A survey of renaissances of languages and literatures that require 
resuscitation because they are ‘dead’, and demand it on the score of being 
‘classical’? is in one respect easier to undertake than our foregoing surveys 
of those living languages that have served as lingwe franche or as theofficial 
languages of universal states* or the liturgical languages of churches, 
and than our accompanying surveys of living literatures which have used 
those living languages as their media. A living language has a life of its 
own; for it is not only ex hypothesi ‘a going concern’ before the birth 
of any literature that may eventually employ this living language as its 
medium; it may also continue thereafter to go its own way in the vocal 
and audible realm of the tongue and the ear on lines independent of its 
literary career in the scriven and legible realm of the penman’s hand and 
the reader’s eye into which it has now been translated. This original 
relation between a literature that uses a language and the language that 
is used by this literature is inverted when the ghosts of the same litera- 
ture and same language are raised from the dead; for the ghost of a 
language can haunt the living world only as a parasite on the ghost of a 
literature which will originally have been an excrescence on the language 
in the days when the two have both been alive; and therefore, in surveying 
the renaissances of languages and literatures, we need not, and indeed 
cannot, deal with the revenantes languages apart from the revenantes 


3 Terence: Hautontimorumenus, Act I, scene 1, line 25. m 

2 An attempt to define the distinctive characteristics of a ‘classical’ language and 
Siterature is made on pp. 705-17, below, 3 See V. vi. 63-8: 

4 See VI. vit. 239-53. 5 See VI. vii 253-5. 
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literatures which provide these ‘dead’ languages with their librettos 
for catching the eye of the audience of deaf mutes that confronts them 
when they reappear on the stage of History. Down to the time of writing, 
the hard labour of recapturing a ‘dead’ language had seldom been under- 
taken except for the sake of regaining access to monuments of literature 
in which this language had been enshrined;! and the usual course of a 
literary renaissance had been a series of steps towards a goal which 
was not the interpreter’s tour de force of speaking a dead language as it 
had originally been spoken, but the scribe's tour de force of writing it as 
it had originally been written. 

‘The first step in this arduous and unpromising enterprise was to 
retrieve the dead literature's remains; the second step was to remaster 
their meaning; the third step was to reproduce them in counterfeits 
which might be mistaken for maliciously adroit parodies if they were not 
patently inspired by a Superstitious reverence for the originals which 
convicts them of being solemnly clumsy tributes of admiration.? In our 
survey of renaissances in this field, it will be convenient to follow 
gradatim in the footsteps of the literary necromancers whose procedure 
is the present object of our curiosity; but, as we investigate the three 
stages of this procedure in their historical order, it will become evident 
that they overlap with one another in the Time-dimension, and also that 
they are distinguished from one another by differences that are not mere 
corollaries of their chronological sequence. 

For instance, when we come to look at the attempts to reproduce a 
‘classical’ literature, we shall find that these imitative works of art, 
uninspired and uninspiring though they may be, do genuinely have at 
least one thing in common with their originals, Like these, they are the 
personal creations of individual human beings, not the mechanically 
assembled products of collective man-power. On the other hand we shall 
find team-work counting for more, and individual enterprise for less, in 
the execution of the preliminary and preparatory tasks of scholarship. 

Tt is true that, here too, we shall meet with culture-heroes who have 
performed prodigies single-handed. The type is well exemplified in 
Photius (vivebat circa a.D. 820-91), the pioneer Orthodox Christian 
explorer of an Hellenic literature which, for a nascent Orthodox Chris- 
tian Society, had been a terra incognita during a social interregnum that, 
on the cultural plane, had held the field continuously for two centuries 
down to Photius’s own generation. The failure of the historical record to 
name anyone who was Photius's teacher is as eloquent as is its catalogue 
of his goodly company of pupils.? His Library (Violiothtki) or Host of 
Books (Myridvivlon) became a mine of information for later Orthodox 


1 It ig true that in the Modern Western World there had been several attempts— 
which, down to the time of writing, had met with diverse degrees of success—to re- 
nimate à "dead? language viva voce as well as n the visual mediom of script, Some of 
‘these experiments have been noticed in this Study already in V. vi. 82-7 

5 Tn the realm of the Fine Arts the faculty of mimési is, of course, a twovedged sword, 
which can be made to serve either as the sincerest form of fatiery or as the deadliest 
form of exposure. ‘The choice between these opposite uses is determined, not by any 
variation in the nature of the weapon, but by a difference in the temper of its wieder. 

3 "This point is made by Krumbacher, K.: Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur, 
and ed. (Munich 1897, Beck), p. 515, 
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Christian students of the Hellenic literature, and thereafter for Western 
students of it in their turn; the actual number of works noticed in this 
literary digest is 280; and, according to Photius's own account, these 
were merely the books that happened to have been read, studied, dis- 
cussed, and appraised in his literary circle during the temporary absence 
of his brother, to whom the Library is dedicated as a compte rendu of the 
transactions in which the absentee had been unable to participate person- 
ally. Even if we were to suspect that this dedication was a literary jew 
d'esprit, and that the contents of the Library represented a larger part 
of Photius's life-long literary output than the small fraction that they 
purport to be,! the extent of Photius's acquaintance with the Hellenic 
literature would still remain portentous by comparison with the ignor- 
ance of this pioneer scholar's own immediate predecessors. 

An independent private scholar of the stature of a Photius is not, how- 
ever, the characteristic figure in the landscape of a dawning literary 
renaissance. The pioneer enterprise of reoccupying a long since derelict 
literary empire is a piece of titan’s work that may require the mobiliza- 
tion of a living political empire’s organized collective resources; the 
typical monument of a literary renaissance in its first or second phase is 
an anthology, thesaurus, corpus, lexicon, or encyclopaedia compiled by 
a team of scholars at the instance of a prince; and the princely patron of 
such works of co-operative scholarship as these has, more often than not, 
been the ruler of a resuscitated universal state that has, itself, been the 
product of a renaissance on the political plane. Of the five outstandingly 
‘eminent representatives of the type who had appeared on the stage of 
History down to the time of writing—namely, Asshurbanipal, Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, Yung Lo, K'ang Hsi, and Ch'ien Lung—the last 
four had all been emperors of imperia rediviva. 

Tn the execution of the preliminary task of collecting, editing, anno- 
tating, and publishing the surviving works of a ‘dead’ classical literature, 
the Far Eastern emperors of a resuscitated Sinic universal state had 
not only far outdistanced all their competitors up to date but had raised. 
paper monuments whose pyramid-like mass could not easily have been 
‘equalled even by the output of a post-Modern Western World with its 
unprecedented capacity for material production. 

Tt is true that the size of Asshurbanipal's two clay libraries of Sumer- 
jan and Akkadian classical literature was an unknown and unknowable 
quantity for the latter-day Western archaeologists who had learnt of the 
assemblage and dispersal of these two great Assyrian collections by re- 
covering some of the tablets in the course of their excavations on the 
site of Nineveh; for, within perhaps not more than sixteen years of the 
royal scholar-criminal’s death, the contents of both his libraries had 
been ‘scattered broadcast over the ruins’ of a hateful city that hed been 
stormed, sacked, and devastated in 612 B.C. by the infuriated victims of 
the last and most atrocious bout of Assyrian militarism.> Asshurbanipal’s 
collection may have been larger than the Confucian Canon of the Sinic 


1 See Krumbacher, ep. cit., p. $19. £ : 
amon Rt Cangtell fa The Cambridge Ancient History, vel. it (Cambridge 
1925, University Fress), p. 206. "See IV. iv. 468-70 and 485-4. 
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Classics which was, not facilely impressed on soft clay, but laboriously 
engraved on hard stone, at Si Ngan, the imperial capital of the T'ang 
Dynasty, between A.D. 836 and A.D. 841,? and was printed between A.D. 
932 and A.D. 953—during the bout of political anarchy between the ex- 
tinction of the "I"'ang and the establishment of the Sung—in an edition 
which, including the commentary as well as the text, filled 130 volumes, 
Yet we may guess with some confidence that the number of the cunei- 
form characters contained in Asshurbanipal's collection during the brief 
period of its existence as a going concern was small by comparison with 
the number of the Sinic characters contained in the comprehensive 
collection of works of a Sinic and Sinistic literature which Yung Lo, the 
third emperor of the Ming Dynasty, assembled in A.D. 1403-7; for the 
revised version of Yung Lo's Ta Tien ran to no fewer than 22,877 books 
filling 11,95 volumes, without reckoning in the table of contents. 
‘This gigantic Corpus Sinicum, which had required the services of 
2,180 or more scholars for the task of selection and transcription,® was 
beyond the printing capacity? even of a Far Eastern World whose en- 
thusiasm for its Sinic cultural heritage had been reinforced by a Zealot 
hatred of alien Mongol conquerors? whom the Ming had recently suc- 
ceeded in expelling from Intramural China; and, according to one 
account, a set of the Ta Tien in manuscript that had become, if it had 
not always been, unique was eventually destroyed by fire during the 
fighting in Peking in A.D. 1900 when the Legation Quarter was besieged 
by ‘the Boxers’ and relieved by an international expeditionary force.? 
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When the Manchu Emperors K'ang Hsi (imperabat A.D. 1662-1722) and 
Ch'ien Lung (imperabat A.D. 1736-96) emulated their Ming predecessor 
Yung Lo's achievement, they endowed their own collection of the Sinic 
classical literature with better expectations of life. K'ang Hsi’s K'im 
Ting Ku Chin T'u Shu Chi Ch éng (‘Compendium of Literature and 
Illustrations, Ancient and Modern, drawn up under Imperial Authority’)! 
‘was more fortunate than Yung Lo's Ta Tien in duly finding its way into 
print, thanks to the comparative modesty of its compass of 10,000 books 
in 3,000 volumes (not including a table of contents running to 40 books 
in 20 volumes) and to the adoption of a suggestion, made by the Jesuit 
mission in Peking, that a fount of movable metal type should be cast 
for it as a cheaper alternative method of printing than the cutting of 
wooden blocks. K'ang Hsi’s collection was eventually printed—in a 
hundred sets according to one account, and in thirty according to an- 
other—in a.D. 1726 under the auspices of his successor Yung Chang 
(imperabat a.D. 1723-35) 

‘The printing in extenso of Chien Lung’s Ssu-R'u Cl'ian Sha? was out 
of the question, for this was a collection, not of extracts, like Yung Lo’s 
and K'ang Hsi's, but of complete works* of all genres, which were col- 
lected by the imperial officials throughout the Empire in pursuance of a 
decree issued by Ch'ien Lung in A.D. 1772, and were collated with the 
materials already assembled in Yung Lo's and K'ang Hsi’s collections 
by an editorial commission appointed in A.D. 1773.* The commission 
eventually incorporated in the collection, according to one account, 
3:511 works in 78,731 books, or, according to another account, 3,460 
Works in 75,854 books. The commission also produced an analytical 
writing (A.D. 1877-8), this copy was still extant in the Hanlin College at Peking, in a 
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catalogue, running to 200 books, giving a calendar of works submitted 
but rejected, as well as one of works included. This catalogue, an 
abridgement of it, and 147 of the collected works themselves,’ were 
eventually printed. The preservation of the collection as a whole was 
provided for by the multiplication and dispersion of manuscript sets. 
In addition to the original fair copy, three others were made for official 
use, and these four were deposited in buildings, specially erected to 
house them, in the precincts of the Imperial Palace at Peking, at Yüan- 
ming Yiian, at Jehol, and at Mukden.* Three further complete manu- 
script sets were deposited in existing libraries at Yangchow, Chinkiang, 
and Hangchow. The rough copy was presented to the Hanlin Academy. 
‘Two manuscript sets of an anthology containing about a third of the 
complete collection were also lodged in the Imperial Palace at Peking 
and at Yüan-ming Yüan respectively. 

"These huge collections of the remains of the Sinic classical literature 
that were assembled by rulers of a Far Eastern oecumenical empire 
dwarf the corresponding works of the East Roman Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (imperabat A. 912-59). Constantine organized the 
extraction of excerpts, classified under divers heads with the object 
of thereby making accessible to an intellectually awakening Orthodox 
Christian Society the cream of an Hellenic classical literature which—even 
in the shreds and tatters to which its remains had been reduced already 
by the storm and stress of a post-Hellenic intezregnum-—was still, in the 
tenth century of the Christian Era, quite immeasurable’ and ‘unmanage- 
able’ in its bulk* when this was pitted against the narrowly limited re- 
ceptive powers of an individual human intellect, These Byzantine works 
of collective scholarship that were produced on Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus's initiative and under his auspices shrink into insignificance 
under the shadow of the mighty works of a Yung Lo and a Ch'ien Lung; 
and, if the East Roman scholar-emperor could challenge comparison 
with his giant Far Eastern counterparts on any ground at all, he would 
have a better prospect of holding his own as an author of original works’ 


* See Goodrich, op. cit, p. 148. Mayers loc. cit., p. 296, gives the number as ‘some 
x Wurde EXE 
iplomatic Missions, Virtues and Vices, Sententious Sayings (epi pray), am 
Conspiracies against Sovereign Prints, to mention only the heads under which Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus s known for a certainty to have made collections of extracts 
from the Hellenie Classics (see Krumbacher oj, cit, pp, 248-67). Constantine also 
n of new editions of two lace Hellenic works of the same 
ely, the sxthccentury compiler Cassianus Bassus s 
Information about Agriculture (Fecmoyaed) and the fourth-centary compiler Oreibssts's 
Conte Suroey of Medial horis (Emery ra» arp Beapudran) (see Krum 
scher OB Si E sos one Lovoping bh í 
* "Es dneipd se xni dwiavon d nf loroplas ebpivero avumdoxý—Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus mepi pese eal Kaklas, Intoduction, quoted by Krumbacher, op. city 


Por agge 

i Constantine 7- + te An Historical Narration of the Life and Acts of 
the Emperor Bu 50. <a te author's grandfather Basil 1 (imperabat 
A-n. 567-86), the fonder of the Macedonian Dynasty); The Administration of the Empire 
“he Army Coros Dinriets (Bara) appertaining 10 the Empire af the Romans and the 
Origins and Erymolagies of their Namen bringing out the ditinctom between the Names that 
Vict been Nany Cohel and ise ha hand bern Restated ram tha cio Noman 
ture; and An aponition and Outline of the Imperial Rules and Regulations (H vie Baot- 
etos Tadeo “Endeois ve xal Ynorirwoi), labelled De Caeritont Aulae Byzantinas 
by Modern Western scholas 

in the foregoing lst, the order in which Constantine's original works have been 
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than as a ‘captain of literary industry’ directing and organizing the 
labours of ‘intellectual workers'.* ij ge ibn li 

‘The Byzantine scholar-Heraclés who could have looked Ch'ien Lung 
in the face without being abashed was not the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus but his commoner-namesake and approximate con- 
temporary Constantine Kephalás, who, without having at his command 
the resources of an imperial secretariat and an imperial exchequer, suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the formidable task of collecting and arranging 
under subject-headings a vast anthology of the Hellenic poetry written 
in elegiac verse that had been produced in the course of the twelve or 
thirteen hundred years ending in the sixth century of the Christian Era. 
Nor was Kephalàs the only private Byzantine scholar who distinguished 
himself as a collector of Hellenic poems of this genre. At the turn of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries he found a worthy successor in 
Maximos Planotidhis, whose anthology proclaims its independence of 
Kephalis’ work in its arrangement as well as in its contents? 

When we pass from the preliminary work of collecting and editing a 
classical literature to the subsequent task of interpreting its meaning, we 
find Far Eastern scholarship here again putting all competitors into the 
shade, At least three notable encyclopaedias of Sinic knowledge were 
compiled during the T'ang régime? and four during the Sung.* Three 
of these became classics under the collective title San T’umg (‘The Three 
Encyclopaedias').5 In the Ming Age, six such works dating from the 
‘Tang and Sung Age were used by Yü Ngan-k'i for the compilation of a 
thesaurus of literary extracts; and his work, in its turn, was capped by 
the Manchu Emperor K'ang Hsi’s dictionary of universal reference, 
Yuan Kien Lei Hai, published in A.D. 1710.7 The Sung Age had seen the 
compilation of two notable lexicons, one of which dealt with no less than 
53,525 characters. The T'zit-Hui, published in a.D. 1615 at a time when 
the Ming Dynasty was declining towards its fall, dealt with not more 
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than 33,179 characters but was remarkable for the achievement of 
arranging these under not more than 214 radicals, in contrast to the 540 
that was the lowest figure to which the number had been reduced in any 
previous analysis." K'ang Hei (imperabat A.D. 1662-1722) organized the 
production of a lexicon dealing with more than 40,000 characters? (the 
Kang Hsi Tsi-Tien, published in a.D. 1716) and two concordances (the 
Prei-Wen Yiin-Fu, published in A.D. 1711 in 444 books, with a supple- 
‘ment of 112 books published in A.D. 1716, and the P'ien-Tsi-Lei-Pien, 
published in A.D. 1726 in 240 books) that were designed for the same 
use as the Modern Western Humanist’s Gradus ad Parnassum There 
are corresponding works to the credit of private Byzantine scholars— 
Photius's lexicon,* Soufdhas’ encyclopaedia,’ and a number of etymo- 
logical dictionaries of unknown authorship’—but, if these Byzantine 
scholars could have had any inkling of the scale on which K'ang Hsi was 
to do for the Sinic classics what they were trying to do for the Hellenic 
classics in the lexicographer’s line, there would have been no more 
spirit in them than there was in the Queen of Sheba when she had seen 
all Solomon's wisdom.” 

When we pass from lexicography to criticism and exegesis, Orthodox 
Christendom can produce one outstanding figure in the person of the 
twelfth-century scholar-bishop Eustathius, whose commentary on the 
Homeric poems had proved of lasting value to succeeding Byzantine and 
Western students down to the time of writing. Eustathius's intellect was 
no less eminent than his moral character.) But how could one single 
champion be expected to prove a match for the legion of Western scholars. 
who invaded the field of Hellenic studies in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, or for the two waves of Far Eastern scholars who made 
progressive conquests in the field of Sinic studies in the age of the Sung 
and the age of the Manchu Dynasty? 

Critical scholarship in China under the Manchu domination was the 
child of abortive political endeavours that, in failing, moved the scholar- 
administrators who had made them to transfer their energies to an in- 
tellectual field in which they could count on finding themselves still 
masters of the situation, In the early decades of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era, when the Ming imperial régime in China was in its 
death agonies, the Confucian civil servants made two successive attempts 
—which were as honourable and as unsuccessful as the similar attempts 
that these latter-day imperial administrators’ predecessors had made in 
the last days of the Posterior Han'?—to save the régime from collapse 


¥ See Goodrich, op. eit, p. 205, 
2 According to Der Grosse Brockhaus, 1929, vol. iv, p. s$, the number was 40,5453 
according to The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1629, vol, v, p. $73, this lexicon san to 
49,000 characters arranged under 214 radical (ike Mel Ying-tso'e Teil Hui). 
"T" Der Grosse Brockhaus, 1920, vol. iv, p. ss. Details will be found in Mayers, loc. cit, 
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Orthodox Christian city that was Eostathius's archiepiscopal see, were unable to resist 
the spell of this 'achismatic' prolate'seaintliness; and, aa ar aa is unfortunate flock did 
mire any mercy, they owed it to his intrepid intercession on ther behalf (ne 1X, 
viii. 975, na) 

9 Bee! Der Grosse Brockhaus, 1929, vol. iv, p. ss. 
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by rescuing it from the hands of the palace eunuchs.? Thereafter, when 
the incurable corruption and incompetence of an effete indigenous 
dynasty brought extinction upon them and subjugation upon their sub- 
Jects at the hands of Manchu barbarians, the Confucian litterati once 
again played an honourable part in the political arena—first by taking 
their share in an eventually unsuccessful Zealot resistance movement in 
the South, and then by engaging in an eventually successful maneuvre 
to captivate a resuscitated Sinic universal state's Manchu barbarian 
conquerors by making their own administrative services indispensable 
to the Empire’s new masters. In this ‘cold war’ between litterati and 
barbarians the intellectual attractiveness of the Confucian literary culture 
was as potent a weapon in the hands of the mandarins as the political 
utility of the Confucian administrative tradition; and, in this light, the 
‘outburst of critical scholarship in China in the seventeenth century may 
be regarded as a by-product, on the intellectual plane, of a movement of 
withdrawal-and-return that was to end on the political plane on which 
it had begun. 

‘The critical scholarship of the Manchu Age was not an entirely new 
departure, since the Neoconfucian philosophers of the Sung Age* had 
already cast doubt on the authenticity of some of the works that had 
come to be included in the canon of the Classics, But, if the seventeenth- 
century and eighteenth-century Confucian scholars were indebted to the 
twelfth-century and thirteenth-century Neoconfucian philosophers for 
their critical approach to the Classics, they found their chief stimulus in 
exercising these awakened critical faculties at the Neoconfucians’ ex- 

ense. After having exposed the Buddhist and Taoist provenance of the 
Rrecconfucians’ cosmology, ethic, and peychology, they went on w con, 
demn their scholarship itself as being unscientifcally subjective;® and 
they justified their oensoriousness by the exactness and exhaustiveness of 
their own work on the Sinic classical literature not only in the fields of 
phonetics, semantics, and textual criticism but in the less pedestrian 
enterprise of higher criticism as well,” 


The Counterfeiting of a Resuscitated Classical Literature 
When we pass from these preliminary and preparatory tasks of 

scholarship to the scholar's conceit of producing counterfeits of a classi- 

cal literature that he is striving to raise from the dead, we must leave it to 


statisticians to determine whether the number of essays in the Sinic 
classical style that were produced by candidates for the imperial civil 
service examinations in China in the course of the 1,283 years that 


1 See Hu Hsih: “The Chinese Renaissance! in The China Year Book, 1924-5 (Lon 
don N:D., Simpkin Marshall), P. 633. 
7 See Hu Th 


sin, ibid. p. 634. 
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elapsed between their reinstitution by T'ang T'ai Tsung in A.D. 6221 
and their abolition in A.D. 1905 in the last days of the Manchu régime 
was greater or less than the number of exercises in the writing of classi- 
cal Latin and Greek prose and verse that had been produced by scholars 
and schoolboys in the Western World between the fifteenth century of 
the Christian Era and the time of writing. But, whatever might prove to 
be the answer to this statistical conundrum, it could be predicted that, 
in a competition in the use of resuscitated classical languages for literary 
purposes, mere volume of production would not avail to wrest into 
Chinese or Western hands the palm held by a band of Byzantine histor- 
ians who found their medium of literary expression in the renaissance of 
an Attic Greek rowh, 


“The authors who brought historiography back to life after the fatal 
interregnum, extending from the middle of the seventh to the middle of 
the ninth century of the Christian Era, promptly addressed themselves to 
the ancient models; and the Age of the Comneni and the Palacologi brings 
with it the spectacle of a marked increase in this subservience to [Hellenic] 
Antiquity. It would be a legitimate generalisation to say that the only sub- 
stantial difference that distinguishes the [Byzantine] historians of the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century from the [Late Hellenic] historians of the 
sixth and seventh centuries is to be found in their respective ways of using 
a common external medium of exposition. As used by the historians of the 
Byzantine School, this literary instrument is much more artificial and 
much more obviously something that has been learnt by rote like a school- 
boy's lesson. Procopius, Agathias, Menander Protector, Evagrius, and 
"Theophylactus Simocatta may indulge in all kinds of mannerism and 
apishness, yet they have none of them quite lost their foothold in the living 
[Greek] speech of the cultivated society of their time, whereas an Anna 
Comnena studies her Ancient Greek as a foreign language, and this pre- 
dicament of Anna's is the common embarrassment of all Byzantine his- 
torians from the twelfth century onwards. By their time the living [Modern 
Greek] language had departed so far from Ancient Greek in its mor- 
phology, its vocabulary and its syntax that the traditional language of 
belles lettres had come to be no longer even intelligible except at the price 
of a thorough preparatory grounding in it. This is the sole really generic 
formal difference that distinguishes the Byzantine historians in the strict. 
sense of the term from the Late Hellenic historians.”* 


‘This linguistic and literary make-believe was carried to its preposterous 
reductio ad absurdum by two of the four last cultivators of the genre: a 
fifteenth-century Athenian Nicholas Khalkokondhylis who transposed. 
his Christian name into an Hellenic-looking ‘Ladnikos’, and a fifteenth- 
century Imbrian Kritépoulos who, by a more adroit change of just two 
letters of the Alphabet; coined a likewise Hellenic-looking 'Kritóvoulos' 
‘out of a surname that advertised the bearer’s Cretan origin. Not content 
av LPs 6 he ol expan for e Hebe degree, conducted afa times 

luring the [period of the] T'ang régime, included: (1) five eeu om current event, 
(a) essays on the Confucian castes and history, (4) an origina poem and a composition 
T shythine prose, and (a) special tests covering auch topics as Mathematics and La" 
ocdrich, Iz €- A Short History ofthe Chines Poopl (London 1948, Allen & Unwin), 
p. r31; n. 18, following A. W. Hummel in Report af he Librarian df Congress, 1938, 
Dr T Keambscher, p. cit, pp. 226-2. 
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—as an Anna Comnena and a Nikftas Khoniátis had been—with trying 
to write an Attic xow) that might be mistaken by a charitable reader for 
the language of a Diodorus or a Procopius, the latter-day Athenian 
aspired to be a second Herodotus, and the latter-day Imbrian to be a 
second Thucydides; and each of these would-be mimics of the most 
elusive of all Hellenic originals rashly proclaimed his pretensions in an 
exordium aping his august ensample's famous opening words—only to 
fall into soleciss of syntax, vocabulary, and morphology for which a 
classically educated Modern Western schoolboy would have blushed if 
he had been convicted of having made such gross mistakes in such count- 
less numbers. Yet the classically educated reader of these Byzantine 
historians’ works whose teeth are set on edge by the stridency of the 
discord between their pretensions and their performance on the lin- 
guistic and literary plane would be guilty of the very frivolity by which 
these unsuccessful mimics offend him if he were to allow a wanton 
injury to his aesthetic sensibilities to blind him to the serious merits of 
the intellectual substance that is masked by an excruciatingly affected 
linguistic and literary form. A Malvolio-like Kritópoulos or Khalko- 
kondhýlis can challenge comparison with an unpretentious Dhodkas or 
Phrantzis when he offers himself for appraisal, not as an author of a work 
written in Attic or Ionic Greek in the classical Hellenic style, but as a 
"writer of the history of his own time. A Phrantzis and a Khalkokon- 
dhylis in the service of the Palaiológhi, a Dhotikas in the service of the 
Gattilusi, and a Kritépoulos in the service of the 'Osmanli all succeeded, 
from their divers angles of vision, in appreciating and conveying the 
historic importance of the rise of an Ottoman Power that, in their day, 
was imposing an alien universal state upon their own Orthodox Chris- 
tian Society; and a comparable historical insight had been shown by a 
number of their predecessors. 

"The first of the series, Léon Dhiak6nos, whose work covers the history 
of seventeen years (a.D. 959-75) ending shortly before the outbreak of 
the Great Romano-Bulgarian War (gerebatur A.D. 977-1019), fully de- 
served a tribute that had been paid to him by Bury; and, within the 
span of nearly five hundred years that separates Leo's generation from 
Kritépoulos’s, Leo had a number of notable successors, among whom 
‘we may pick out, for mention here,? the Emperor Alexius Comaenus's 

1 "With the history of Leo Diaconus (Leo Asiaticus) we enter upon a new period of 
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learned daughter Anna (vivebat A.D. 1083-post 1148), who continued and 
completed a history of the restoration of the East Roman Empire in her 
father's generation which had been begun by her husband the Caesar 
Nikiphóros Vryénnios (vivebat circa A.D. 1062~post 1137); a loánnis 
Kinnamos who wrote the history of the Comnenan régime during its 
"Indian Summer’ (a.D. 111876); a Nikitas Khoniátis who lived to see 
and describe the catastrophe of A.D. 1204; and a fourteenth-century 
Toánnis Kandakouzinàs whose plausible apologia pro vitd sud could not 
cover the tracks of the truth that, in usurping the East Roman imperial 
crown and thereby precipitating a civil war (sacviebat A.D. 1341-54), he 
had opened the way for the ‘Osmanlis to leap the Dardanelles and 
entrench themselves in Rumelia, 


The Disconfiture of an Hellenic Ghost by a Western Vernacular Literature. 

If we now extend our synoptic view of the Far Eastern, Orthodox 
Christian, and Western renaissances of a classical language and litera- 
ture to embrace the whole course of each of these three movements from 
beginning to end, we shall notice that the Far Eastern and the Orthodox 
Christian renaissance resemble one another and differ alike from the 
"Western renaissance in two respects. In the first place, cach of the two 
non-Western movements succeeded, when once it had got under way, in 
going forward, not indeed without occasional pauses, but at least without 
any serious set-backs, whereas the Western literary renaissance that got 
under way in Ttaly in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had had an 
ighth-century precursor of Northumbrian origin which had been abor- 
tive. In the second place the counter-movement by which each of the 
two non-Western literary renaissances was eventually overcome was not 
any domestic reaction against it in favour of the native genius of the 
civilization which had put itself under a self-imposed ban by conjuring 
up this ghost of an antecedent society’s culture, In the Far Eastern 
World and Orthodox Christendom, the haunted society never even 
attempted to exorcize the domineering revenant, and was not relieved of 
its oppressive presence until one masterful alien intruder was expelled 
by another in the shape of a contemporary Western Civilization which 
captivated Orthodox Christendom in the course of the seventeenth 
century, and China at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
the disappointment that he had suffered then in finding Psellos belying his high reputa- 
os by Slowing inae quie Gesture of Lees for what ia htl meting 

eis true enough that ‘scholarship in the eleventh century is often unconsciously 
considered in terma of Michael Pelle! and that ha ithe most prominent Agure ofthe 
Sevival of learning {in Greek Orthodox Christendom) in the eleventh century (lussey, 
Sp. it P. 43); But the conspieucnaness of the positon which Psellos undoubtedly sus 
heded ip secuting for himself inthe Fall of Fane ceres nothing beyond hia sbiity to 
{impress Poser? He achieved this by hs facli as a waiter; but tis very tality con- 
Sici him of supcetiliy in the sight of a reader who measures the Felicity of fae pen 
against the jejuneness of his intellect. On this test the present writer inclines towards 
‘Recmbachet hee udperenton Pads rch op pcs dida ey 
op. ity ‘thee than towards Miss Hussey a more delent apreciat 
Vis and he Sedi of the opinion that, without prejudice fo the question whether 
Paelors los of his academic chair was of was not deserved (ce Hussey, op. Cit. Pp. 
65273), the professor of Hellenic philosophy cannot hold a candle to his peedeceasor the 
adn as a writer of the history of his qun times 

T^ This diferenco has been noticed in IV. iv. 309, with n. T. 
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of the Christian Era.! By contrast, the Modern Western renaissance of an 
Hellenic literature represented by the surviving remains of the Greek 
and Latin Classics was exorcized by the native genius of the Western 
Civilization, without the help of any alien cultural ally, in a Kulturkampf 
between the respective champions of ‘the Ancients’ and ‘the Moderns’ 
which resulted, before the close of the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era, in a decisive victory for an anti-Hellenic 'Counter- 
Renaissance’? 

‘The abortive first attempt at a literary renaissance of Hellenism in 
Western Christendom was coeval with the birth of the Western Chris- 
tian Civilization itself. The insular prophet of the movement in Northum- 
bria? was the Venerable Bede of Jarrow (vivebat A.D. 673—735); its con- 
tinental apostle in Carolingia was Alcuin of York (vivebat A.D. 735-804);* 
and, before it was prematurely extinguished by a blast of barbarism 
from Scandinavia, its exponents had not only begun to revive the Hel- 
enic literary culture in its Latin dress, but had even acquired a smat- 
tering of the original Greeks Alcuin had dared to dream that, in 
partnership with Charlemagne, he would be able to conjure up a ghost. 
of Athens on the soil of Frankland;¢ but this Carolingian vision was as 
fleeting as it was splendid; it had no sooner made this first momentary 
epiphany than it vanished again without giving its dupes the time to 
test it; and, when, after a seven-hundred-years-long night-watch,’ it was 
recaptured at last, at the turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of 
the Christian Era, by an exultant band of sanguine-minded Italian 
Humanists,’ their longer hold upon it merely served to demonstrate that 
its fabric was baseless, and that, in persistently clutching at this elusive 
wraith of Hellenism, Homo Occidentalis was courting the poignant frustra- 
tion that Aeneas brought upon himself when he thrice endeavoured to 
embrace the shade of Creiisa? 

2 See TX, vii 182-4 and 324~ 

2 "This Modern Western culti civil war hes been noticed in TV, iv. 363, with n, 2. 

3 An appreciation of this Northumbrian renaissance and a notice of its propagation 
in the Carolingian Empire will be found in Dawsons Ch: Keligion and the Rite of Western 
Culture (London 1959, Sheed & Ward), pp. 63-06 and 69-7, 

“See Duckett, E- S.: duin, Fried of Charlemagne (London 1952, Macmillan), 

5 The Carolingian Hellenists, such as they were, may have been the Irish Helleniste 
teachers. At any rate, the Irish Scholars who are knowa to have had some acquaintance 
Sith Greek seem all to have been ninth-entury Irish residents in Continental Western 
Europe (see Il i 327, n. 2). 

T "Rictin: Correspondence, Letter No. 170, addressed to Charlemagne (see Dawson, 
oP; n'a thircenth-century University of Paris that was given over to the study ofthe 
Aristotelian philosophy, the arts and belles [ettres were despised: and, in a thirteenth- 
century University of Oxford, Rober Groneeteste and his disciple Roger Bacon studied 
"Ancient Greek (see pp. 133-5, below), nor with a view to gaining any Wels 
‘with the Hellenic literatare, but solely with an eje to a moreacsur cs. Ses 
the worka of Aristotle and the Scriptures of the Christian Church, This was a revulsion 
From the aftermath of a Carolingian literary renaissance which had left Western scholars 
destitute of any source of knowledge beyond the Latin belles Lares that had been pre- 
Served in the West to serve s textbooks for grammar and rhetoric; buts shift of interest 
from literature to metaphysics that was so marked in a twelfth-century and thirteenth- 
Century Trensalpine Western Christendom hed no counterpart in a contemporary Italy, 
Shere, as we have seen (on pp. gras above, the acadenacally stis minus turned i 

is age to the study, not ofthe Aristotelian philosophy, but of the Civil and the Canon 
Daw Gee Taylor, HL O.: The Medacoal Mind (Eondon 190%, Macmillan 2 vols) 
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"The illusory semblance of solidity which this phantom displayed at its 
long-delayed second appearance was so well simulated in its first flush 
that the pioneers of Humanism might be forgiven, in their day, for 
flattering themselves that they had been privileged to make Alcuin’s 
noble dream come true; but this sanguine fifteenth-century Italian 
belief could only have been justified by the event if the Humanists had 
been right in their underlying assumption that the genii of the western 
Civilization and Hellenism were two persons of one substance; and this 
was, indeed, the crucial article of faith in the creed of these Modern 
Western Hellenists. 

In making this assumption the Humanists were simply applying to 
their own essay in the art of necromancy one of the necessary tenets of 
the necromancer's ideology. The motive for raising a ghost is to produce 
some change in the outlook and conduct of the living people whom the 
ghost is intended to aunt, I the haunted party were to show no sign of 

eing affected by the apparition of the revenant, the evocation of this 
spectre would have been so much labour lost; the measure of the necro- 
mancer's success is the degree to which the ghost's intrusion effectually 
defiects the haunted party from his previous course; but, while the 
necromancer is thus bound to do his utmost to producea deflection which 
will be notable enough to show that he has not exerted himself in vain, he 
also cannot afford to lay himself open to the charge that he is leading his 
patient astray from a course which is this wayfarer's high road; for to 
admit this would be tantamount to confessing that the necromancer's 
iliar spirit is a misleading will-o’-the-wisp and that the human object 

of his magical operations is, not his patient, but his victim. 

For this reason, every successful necromancer has to justify what he 
has done by contending that, at the moment when he took it upon him- 
self to raise a ghost from the Past, the living individual or society for 
whose benefit he professes to have been acting was wandering in the 
wilderness off the beaten track, and that therefore the magician, when he 
defiected the wayfarer from his course, was doing him the beneficent 
service of guiding him back out of a side-track into the highroad, This 
‘was the view of their work which the authors of a Modern Western 
literary renaissance of Hellenism endeavoured to impose on their con- 
temporaries; and the power of the impression that this Late Medieval 
Ttalian cultural doctrine was able to make upon the Western tradition is 
indicated by the confidence with which this fifteenth-century dogma is 
reasserted in a work, published no less than a quarter of a millennium. 
after the decisive defeat of ‘the Ancients’ in their seventeenth-century 
battle with ‘the Moderns’, by a latter-day Western historian-philosopher 
who was a contemporary of the writer of this Study. 


"Western Civilisation has formed itself by . . . reconstructing’ within its 
own mind the mind of the Hellenic World and developing the wealth of that 
mind in new directions. Thus Western Civilisation is not related to Hellenic 
in any merely external way. The relationis an internal one. Western Civilisa- 
tion expresses, and indeed achieves, its individuality, not by distinguishing 
itself from Hellenic Civilisation, but by identifying itself therewith.”= 


? Collingwood, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), p. 163. 
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In The Knights of Aristophanes, Demosthenes has the happy thought! 

of routing Cleon by enlisting against him a sausage-monger who out- 

Cleons Cleon and so vanquishes him; and, if we take this cue from an 

Athenian playwright, our first retort to Collingwood’s ipse dixit? will be 

to pit against it one of Spengler's which makes a precisely contrary asser- 
tion in terms that are even more magisterial. 


"The Renaissance was . . . a rebellion against the spirit of [a] Faustian 
music, cast in the form of the fugue and breathing the spirit of the woods, 
which was at that moment on the point of asserting its dictatorship over 
the whole orchestra of the Western Civilisation's divers forms of self- 
expression (über die gesamte Formensprache der abendlándischen Kultur). 
Tt [? ie. the Renaissance] was a logically consistent consequence of the 
mature Gothic style in which this (Faustian spisit’s] will to power had 
emerged undisguised. It [? i.e. the Renaissance] never attempted to deny 
either that its genesis was this or that its nature was (as in fact it was) that 
of a mere counter-movement; and the character of such a counter-move- 
ment was bound to be determined from first to last by the contours of the 
original movement whose negative effect upon the hesitant soul had 
declared itself in this reaction, 

"It is consistent with the origin and nature of the Renaissance that this 
movement should lack (as it does lack) all genuine depth—and this in the 
double sense of a shallowness in its ideas and a shallowness in their 
manifestations. In point of ideas, one need only remind himself of the 
passionateness of the abandon with which the Gothic spirit (Weltgefühl) 
discharged itself over the whole landscape of the Western Culture in order 
to appreciate the character of the movement that was started, about the 
year 1420, bya little group of chosen spirits: scholars, artists and humanists. 
In the outburst of the Gothic spirit, it was a question of “to be or not to 
be" for a new type of spiritual life (eines nenen Seelentums); in the Renais- 
sance it was just a question of taste. The Gothic spirit seizes in its grip the 
whole of Life, and penetrates into its most secret recesses, It created a 
new kind of human being and a new kind of world. . .. The Renaissance 
took possession of a few of the arts, and that was the whole story. It pro- 
duced no change atall in Western Europe’s intellectual outlook or emotional 
attitude to life. It made itself felt in matters of costume and mannerism 
without penetrating to the roots of existence. Between Dante and Michael 
Angelo—both of whom already overstep the Renaissance's chronological 
limits—this movement cannot muster any representative who can claim to 
rank as a genius. And, as for the manifestations in which the ideas of the Re- 
naissance expressed themselves, these never gained any hold on the people— 
no, not even in Florence. In the depths of the people's soul—and this alone 
makes it possible for us to understand the epiphany of Savonarola and the 
power, of a wholly different order of potency, that he was able to exert over 
men's fcelings—in the depths of the people's soul the Gothic undercurrent 
flows serenely along its musical course to its Baroque fulfilment. . . ^ 


‘done by "the historian 
view of the historian's 
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"The Renaissance is a movement which is both anti-Gothic and 
antagonistic to the spirit of [Modern Western] instrumental music, and in 
this role it has an exact counterpart in Hellenic history (in der Antike) in 
a Dionysiac spirit (Weltzefühl) which is anti-Doric and at loggerheads 
With the plastic Apollinean spirit. .. . The great insurrection occurred in 
Hellas circa 700-600 B.C. and in Italy circa A.D. 1490-1500. In both cases 
We are witnessing a war in the soul; a rift in the foundations of the 
civilisation (Kultur) which has found its outward visible expression (seinen 
physiognomischen Ausdruck) in an entire epoch of [the society's] history, 
and especially in that epoch’s universe of artistic forms; a revolt of the 
soul against its destiny (Schicksal), of which it has now taken the measure 
in its full compass. The recalcitrant forces in the society's bosom—Faust’s 
second soul, which would fain dissever itself from his other soul—are 
attempting to do violence to the civilisation’s intrinsic spirit; something 
that is an ineluctable necessity is to be repudiated, rescinded, evaded; 
the inwardness of the movement is a shrinking from the completion of 
the society's history in the pre-ordained terms of the Ionic style and of the 
Baroque style [respectively]. 

"In Hellenic history this revulsion attaches itself to an orgiastic worship 
of Dionysus which finds its medium in music and its goal in conjuring 
away Reality and dissipating corporeal objects (den Körper vergeudenden); 
in Western history it attaches itself to the literary tradition of “Antiquity” 
and to its cult of the plastic arts, and these two [elements of Hellenic cul- 
ture] are brought to the rescue in the hope that, through powers of sug- 
gestion inherent in antagonistic forms of expression, these alien influences 
may provide the repressed feeling with a zallying point, may invest it with 
a pathos of its own, and may thereby obstruct the current which flows in 
Hellenic history from Homer and the geometric style [of painting] to 
Pheidias, and flows in Western history from the Gothic cathedrals through 
Rembrandt to Becthoven.'* 

In these characteristic passages Spengler stigmatizes as an unsuccess- 
ful revolt against a manifest destiny the self-same movement that Col- 
lingwood commends as the successful fulfilment of a manifest destiny in 
words that are perhaps no less characteristic of their author's éthos. The 
same dogmatism asserts itself through the piquantly diverse English and 
German styles of two fine minds whose common foible has brought them 
into this head-on collision; and, if we were condemned to choose blind- 
fold between one of these two unsupported asseverations and the other, 
we might find ourselves hard put to it to break the deadlock. As it hap- 
pens, Collingwood contradicts his own pronouncement, quoted above, 
in another passage of the same work of his in which he pronounces that. 
the philosophy of the Italian renaissance of Hellenism was as Christian 
at heart, under an Hellenic mask, as we have found? the Far Eastern Neo- 
confucian philosophy of the Sung Age to have been Buddhist at heart 
under a mask of Confucianism, 

"In spite of the new interest in Graeco-Roman thought, the Renaissance 
conception of Man was profoundly different from the Graeco-Roman; 
and, when a writer like Machiavelli, in the early sixteenth century, ex- 
pressed his ideas about History in the shape of a commentary on the first 
ten books of Livy, he was not reinstating Livy's own view of History. 

? Spengler, O.: Der Untergang des Abendlandes, vol. i (Munich 1920, Beck), p. 321. 

2 On pp. 41-43, above, 
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‘Man, for the Renaissance historian, was not Man as depicted by Ancient 
Philosophy, controlling his actions and creating his destiny by the work 
of his intellect, but Man as depicted by Christian thought, a creature of 
passion and impulse. History thus became the history of human passions, 
regarded as necessary manifestations of Human Nature.'t 


Collingwood’s two pronouncements manifestly cancel one another 
out; yet, since both alike are unsupported assertions, the question which 
they raise is left still calling for a reasoned answer. Fortunately there are 
other voices to be heard in this debate; and, if, after listening to them, 
we find ourselves coming to the conclusion that happens to coincide with 
Spengler's thesis, this will not be because we have taken the hiero- 
phant's oraculer dicta on faith; it will be because we have been con- 
vinced by the reasoning of soberly empirical-minded historians who 
have not disdained to argue their case by appealing to the relevant facts. 

‘After having heard Spengler and Collingwood, let us listen to the 
following critique of the Modern Western literary renaissance of Hel- 
lenism from Bury's pen: 

‘In discarding mediaeval naïveté and superstition, in assuming a freer 
attitude towards theological authority, and in developing a new conception 
of the value of individual personality, men looked to the guidance of Greek 
and Roman thinkers and called up the spirit of the Ancient World to 
exorcise the ghosts of the Dark Ages. Their minds were thus directed 
backwards to a past civilisation which, in the ardour of new discovery and 
in the reaction against Mediaevalism, they enthroned as ideal; and a new 
authority was set up—the authority of ancient writers. In general specula~ 
tion the men of the Renaissance followed the tendencies and adopted 
many of the prejudices of Greek philosophy. Although some great dis- 
coveries, with far-reaching, revolutionary consequences, were made in 
this period, most active minds were engaged in rediscovering, elaborating, 
criticising and imitating what was old. It was not till the closing years of 
the Renaissance that speculation began to seek and feel its way towards 
new points of departure.’ 


‘While Bury thus gives reason for Spengler’s characterization of ‘the 
Renaissance’ as a revolt against the medieval manifestations of the 
‘Western Civilization's native genius, Butterfield enlarges Spengler's 
apergu of a seventeenth-century counter-revolution against the tyranny 
of a rebel Renaissance. The eruption of a Baroque visual art and music, 
"which occupies the whole of Spengler’ field of vision, is overshadowed 
in Butterfield's panorama by the eruption of a Late Modern Western 
Science as this presents itself in the Time-perspective of an observer 
looking back at it from the chronological vantage-point of a date near the 
middle of the twentieth century. 


“We of the year 1949 . . . are in a position to see [the] implications . . . 
of the Scientific Revolution... much more clearly than the men who 
Hourished fifty or even twenty years before us. . . . The very strength of 
our conviction that ours was a Graeco-Roman civilisation—the very way 
in which we allowed the art-historians and the philologists to make us 

? Collingwood, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, 

1 S TE ris f of progresi (London rose, Mach p 
Hc: The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1500 (London 1949, Bel 


larendon Press), p. $7. 
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think that this thing which we call “the Modern World” was the product 
of the Renaissance—the inelasticity of our historical concepts, in fact— 
helped to conceal the radical nature of the changes that had taken place. 


If, in the light of Butterfield’s and Bury's reasoning, we give judge- 
ment in favour of the Spenglerian thesis in the issue between Spengler 
and Collingwood, our verdict will be that, before the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the Western World did exorcize a ghost of Hellenism 
which it had conjured up some two or three hundred years earlier, but 
that, before the ghost was laid, this revenants hold upon a living society's 
imagination had become so strong that another two or three hundred 
years had to pass before the epigoni of the victors in a seventeenth- 
century Kulturkampf could become fully alive to the truth that Queen 
Anne was dead? i 

‘The issue between a ghost of Hellenism and the native genius of the 
Western Civilization had actually been decided before Queen Anne's 
accession to the throne; for a counter-attack that had been opened cau- 
tiously by Bodin (vivebat A.D. 1530-96), and been carried on more 
boldly by Bacon (vivebat A.D. 1561-1626)* and Descartes (vivebat A.D. 
1596-1650), was pressed home to a decisive victory for the living Western 
culture’s cause, and an irretrievable defeat for the Hellenic ghost's, by 
Fontenelle (vivebat A. 1657-1757) in France and William Wotton 
(vivebat a.D. 1666-1727) in England, The two telling shots to which 

1 Butterfield, op. cit, p. 173. 

2 The writer of this Study would be guilty of odious ingratitude to Hellenism itself, 
a wellus to the Late Medieval Italian Hamanists who raised s ghost to haunt a Modern 
‘Western World, i at this point he forbore to acknowledge and confess how thankful he 
us tht one of "ose surprising overlaps and time-iags which so often disguise the 
direction things are wing (o quote Bererheld, Ibid had inhibited the arbiters of 
educational fashions in his own country from laying sacrilegious hende on the humane 
Study of Greek and Latin letters for more than fo centuries after this once sacrosanct 
curriculum had been implicit condemned, aes logical consequence of the delest tha 
ad overtaken he Ancients" in their seventeenth century contest wich the Moderne: 
‘Whatever might be the verdict from other points of view, on the “classica? education 
Instuted by the Siteenthentury Western Homanina, dis was unquestionably the 
est education conceivable far a Westerner who wanted to beam historian; for study of 
Litterae Honariorer wes the one school of education open toa Westerner in the Modern 
‘Age in which he could lara to look at de society inte which he happened e have been 
Tarn mith the alien eyes of an outider whose spiritual home was Hells, not Hesperia; 
and for an historian, no teining could be morc valusble than this, since the frst accom” 
Blatmes tin segue of anno sar ab 1o Jump cit of hie own frtous 

Ta having been bora just in time to share inthis boon, the writer might count himself 
fortunate indeed, considering that, by the date of his bist, the caven of Pontencle’s 
Bizrenion ad already been, working in Western minds far zo Tey than Sov yeas 

ough pedagogues are notorious for being arciv- conservatives, even they do eventual 
espond fo influences that have been in the ascendant for a very long time in che rot of 
ir body social and in England the bastions of a traditional Late Medieve! alam. 
System af education in the Greek and Latin Classics at as duly began to crumble under 
the frs of Fontenelle's seventeenth century batteries only a few years after the present 

Ps hfteenajearselong education in Lata and twelve-years-long education in Greek 
Tc been safely completed in A-D. 1911. n later le he thanked his aiara for having perc 
ised him to be so felix opportunitate nat, 

2 See Bury, J. B. The Idea of Progress (London 1924, Macmillan), p. 43. In the 
precise form af a comparison of merits, the controversy opened in Italy in b. 1620, 
And in France in a. 1635 Gee ibid pp. 86-1). 

$ See bid, pp. 33-56. 

3 See ibid., Dp, 6709. ‘He was proud of having forgotten the Greek which he had 
learnt as a boy. T'he inspiration of his work was the idea of breaking sharply with tha 
Fast, and constructing a system which borrows nothing from the desd” 

DE pen 7 See ibid, pp. 119-23. 
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‘the Ancients’ had finally succumbed had been Fontenelle’s Une Digres- 
sion sur les Anciens et les Modernes (editum A.D. 1688)! and William. 
Wotton's Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning (editum AD. 
1694). Sir William Temple had played into Fontenelle's hands when he 
had attempted to answer the Digression in ‘An Essay upon the Ancient. 
and Modern Learning' which he had published in A.D. 1690 in the second. 
volume of his Miscellanea; for he had not only provoked Wotton's able 
rejoinder but had brought his own cause into derision by rashly declaring 
his belief in the authenticity of the spurious Epistles of Phalaris and 
thereby drawing an annihilating broadside from a classical scholar of the 
calibre of Richard Bentley. Temple had not succeeded in rehabilitating 
himself in ‘Some Thoughts upon Reviewing the Essay of Ancient and 
Modern Learning’ ;? but his discomfiture had evoked the one immortal 
work indited in the course of this seventeenth-century controversy; for 
it had moved the hard-pressed scholar-statesman’s brilliant protégé 
Jonathan Swift to come to his patron's support by writing in aD. 1697 
The Battle of the Books (editum A.D. 1704). 

In this cultural civil war, whose outcome carried the Western Civiliza- 
tion out of an Early Modern into a Late Modern chapter of its history, 
one of the signs of the times was the publication at Rotterdam, in A.D. 
1695-7, of Pierre Bayle's Dictionnaire Historique et Critique; for Bayle, 
the déraciné Southern French Protestant who had found his congenial 
second home at the meeting-point of an expanding Western World's 
oceanic and inland waterways at Rotterdam, was one of the prophets of 
a Rationalism which was a revulsion from the Wars of Religion,’ and one 
of the founding fathers of a ‘Republic of Letters’ which was a secular 
substitute for a lost Medieval Western Respublica Christiana, while 
Bayle's dictionary was the parent of Diderot's and d'Alembert's Ency- 
clopédie (editum A.D. 1751-63): and thus the grandparent of all subse- 
quent Western works of co-operative intellectual engineering’ whose 
promoters acknowledged their debt to the mother of Modern Western. 
encyclopaedias by converting its title into a generic name for a line of. 
literary production. 

Dictionaries and encyclopaedias were not, of course, trophies of Late 
Modern Western Man's versatile inventive genius. They had been 
invented in a disintegrating Hellenic World in its post-Diocletianic Age 

a "La Lecture des Anciena a dissipé l'ignorance et Ia barbarie des siècles précédens, 
je le crair Bien. Elie noas ende torto duced Va da Ded que ud 
er Green ct des Latins t ncs les avins bien cherehces, Etou les eussione-noue prier? 
ATE palaa es deeper clone minen siens que de les predio du 
Mies Sen Topea, on nous tot man ne nice sas pne ives 
Sand ener (Fontenelle Ble Dover de ftvebet ae 18s7-t787), eiie Partirai, 
et Pot abe Nard apg stane Diei a ie n More, 
eie cert xp Ese e e Pham Teme (London xpo 
Chup Set athe, Yok p. oo dor 

PEEP AS”, GPS eia Gana: V. ve oc and Von 
sai bain rez of Bs etui aul bnd work wilt foma 
inge rip o pele Beep, Debo 2713 (at i935 Boma), 
PR; Aor clghteen volumes of text and four volumes of plates. 

5 Bella. 
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and in a disintegrating Sinic World in the Age of the Posterior Han as 
strong-boxes for preserving an accumulated cultural wealth that was 
under threat of being lost through oblivion, and they had been revived, 
as we have seen, in Orthodox Christendom and in the Far East as a 
first step towards recovering command of the buried treasures of an 
antecedent culture with a view to eventually bringing them back into 
circulation out of these golden treasuries. In sheer physical bulk, the 
monuments of a Far Eastern encyclopaedism dwarfed the most imposing 
structures of the kind that the technological resources of the Modern 
West had been able to produce down to the time of writing, as royally as 
the Pyramids at Gizah dwarfed the ‘sky-scrapers’ on Manhattan Island. 
‘The novelty of the Late Modern Western encyclopaedias lay, not in 
their structure or in their scale, but in their purpose and in their spirit; 
for, in stealing this weapon from the armoury of a post-Diocletianic 
Hellenism, the Western champions of ‘the Moderns’ against ‘the An- 
cients’ in a seventeenth-century Western Kulturkampf were employing 
it neither for the preservation nor for the resuscitation of a ‘dead’ culture 
but for the assertion of a living culture's pretensions to be worth more 
than its predecessor’s ghost. 

"The successive encyclopaedias that were published and republished, 
on an ever larger scale and at ever shorter intervals, in a Late Modern 
‘Western World from A.D. 1695 onwards, were so many manifestos 
giving notice of the Westerners’ claim to have outstripped the wisdom. 
of the Hellenes, and so many comptes rendus of the progress achieved by 
Western mental pioneers in virgin fields of knowledge, thought, and un- 
derstanding. In the intellectual field of Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Technology, which was the realm of an Impersonal Collective Con- 
sciousness, these self-confident Late Modern Westerners might prove in 
retrospect to have been justified in their belief that they had made ori- 

inal and momentous contributions to the cumulative wealth of Man- 

ind, In aesthetic, moral, and religious fields in which a Collective Intel- 
Iect’s privilege of earning compound interest was denied to the seekers 
after spiritual treasure, and in which every society, and indeed every 
individual human being, was therefore forced to begin afresh Man's 
perennial search for the Pearl of Great Price? Time alone would show 
whether an Occidental Faust was an any more acceptable candidate for 
God's grace than an Hellenic Prometheus. Meanwhile, one thing was 
certain; and this was that before the close of the seventeenth century of 
the Christian Era a living and lively Western World had given a dead 
Hellenism's imperious ghost an unequivocally clear notice to quit. 

Can we put our finger on any distinctive feature in the linguistic and 
literary renaissance of an antecedent civilization in the history of the 
Western World that might account for the Westerners’ success in even- 
tually shaking off this cultural incubus by their own unaided efforts, 
when this feat proved to be beyond the strength of both the Greek Ortho- 
dox Christians and the Chinese? We shall find at any rate one clue in the 
contrast, which we have noticed already, between the spasmodic course 


1 On pp. 57-58, above. ? Matt xiii. 45-46. 
3 On pp. 62-63, above, 
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of the linguistic and literary renaissance of Hellenism in the West and 
the uninterrupted progress of the corresponding renaissances in Greek 
Orthodox Christeadom and in China; for the interruptions of the 
importunate activity of a ghost of the Hellenic culture in the West 
were so many opportunities for an original literature in the living 
vernacular languages of the Western peoples to spring up too high to be 
overshadowed, and strike root too deeply to be overthrown, when a 
temporarily banished spectre returned to try once again to captivate the 
Western World after a spell of quiescence following the failure of its first 
attempt. The new native Western poetry in the vulgar tongue had dis- 
carded an Hellenic mode of versification based on the quantitative value 
of syllables in favour ofa mode, based on the accentuation of words, which 
was the natural mode for poetry in the living Romance and Teutonic 
languages of the Western Christian peoples; and this native Western 
accentual verse had been enriched by the adoption of a contemporary 
Arabic poetry’s device of rhyme, which was alien to the literary tradition 
of the Hellenic World and Western Christendom alike.? Yet, revolution- 
ary as this Western new departure was, its triumph was portended in the 
success of the rhymed accentual Provençal poetry of the troubadours, 
and was assured when Dante made his historic decision to indite his 
Divina Commedia, not in Latin hexameters, but in rhymed accentual 
poetry in which he correctly took the troubadours’ cue by using as his 
linguistic medium, not the troubadours’ Provençal, but a Tuscan that 
was his own mother tongue. 

It is true that the moral courage and aesthetic imagination here dis- 
played by Dante had their counterparts, in the history of another civili- 
zation, in Ikhnaton’s decision to discard, in favour of a living New Egyp- 
tian language, the long since dead Classical Egyptian which, down to 
Ikhnaton’s day, had continued to be the obligatory medium of literary 
expression in the Egyptiae World because once, some 1,500 years before 
Ikhnaton’s generation, this had been the living language of that world 
in the Age of ‘the Old Kingdom’. It is also significant that, of all the 
sweeping reforms that Ikhnaton tried to impose upon the Egyptiac 
Society of his day, this linguistic reform alone survived his death. Yet 

? "The natural bent of the Romance languages towards accentual, s opposed to 
‘quantitative, verse was part of their heritage from Latin, The Smturmiar vene of the 
"iet surviving specincns of Latin literature bad been based om accent not on quantityi 
Sid although pare of the price of the Romans’ “reception of the Hellenic culture bad 
Bliss Lad pacer of the Castel Age the constriction af so serangiy accented 
Slanguage as Latin in the stzatcwaistoat Gf a quantitative verse, reflecting the alien 

eni of Ancient Greek, could never—even in a Virgil's masterly bands—be anything 

Ets tour de force, The unnaturniness of this imposition of an Ancient Greek prosody 
poA a Latin -ingulstic medium received ia conclusive exposure when, some faur e 
Wie after the Saruman" mode of vemifieation had been driven off the feld 
Sacemosl prosody reasserted iecit in 3 Christian Latin popular poetry produced by 
feet who ware more pt X in ay tat woud be 
EStenisl to their publie tan they were to uphold any erotic literary canon: 

2 ile a Medieval Westera vernacular poetry adopted from a contemporary Arabic 
poetty the device of thyme, which could be applied o accentual verse a readily as to 
Breite, ce noteworthy that the Medieval Western vernacular poeta were Pot 
esed y tet admins bY guion t tonto fron the Ate s quanto baie 
St versiscaton which was common to the Arable school and the Hellen. 

3 See Viv. 496, and ep. 1Y. 1v- 402. 
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these points in common between Ikhnaton’s act and Dante's bring out. 
all the more sharply the contrast between the respective relations in 
which these two men of genius stood to their social milieux. 

lkhnaton was spiritually at war with the éthos of the Past-ridden 
society into which he had been born; and, in this milieu, the weight of 
the incubus was so crushingly heavy that a would-be saviour of society 
could not afford to compromise. If he was to win any relief from pressure 
for his contemporaries and for Posterity, he could only hope to succeed. 
by rejecting the Past in toto. By contrast, Dante was not faced with this 
desperate choice between two extreme alternatives. Living, as he had the 
good fortune to live, in an age of Western history in which the pressure 
of a resurgent Hellenism happened to be down in the trough between 
the sundered crests of a Carolingian wave that had already receded and a 
Medicean wave that was still beyond a fourteenth-century Florentine 
poet’s temporal horizon, Dante was able to achieve his life-work as an 
exponent of the Zeitgeist instead of being forced, as Ikhnaton found him- 
self forced, to resort to the hazardous ultima ratio of declaring war on it. 
Dante was able to express the spirit of his world and age by combining 
the cultivation of a vernacular poetry with a cult for a resuscitated Hel- 
lenic cultural past. He contrived—and this without strain, because with- 
out selfconsciousness—to be the exponent of a renaissance and of anew 
life simultaneously. And his ability to achieve this magically creative 
harmony was at least partly due to the auspicious fact that, in the Italy 
of his age, at the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era, the influence of a resuscitated Hellenic culture was not 
overwhelmingly potent, 

"The impotence of this ghost to stifle the growth of a new and original 
culture that was springing up under its shadow is revealed in the success 
with which the living creature turned the tables on the revenant from 
a dead world; for in this case the spectre was dexterously captivated by 
its intended victim. When we examine the poetry composed in Latin in 
Western Christendom from the turn of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies onward, we hear the accents of Jacob's voice while we are feeling 
the hands of Esau.! This medieval Latin poetry, as it was written from 
the twelfth century to the fifteenth, may be described not inaptly as 
vernacular poetry masquerading in a Latin dress. Though the words are 
Latin, the rhythm, rhyme, sentiment, and je-ne-sais-quoi of this osten- 
sibly Latin poetry have all been breathed into it by the creative spirit of 
a contemporary Western literature in the vulgar tongue?—as Man be- 
came a living soul when the breath of life was breathed by the Lord God 
into a receptacle that he had formed of the dust of the ground. And, 
when fifteenth-century Italian Humanists, in their injudiciously pedan- 
tic enthusiasm for a genuinely Hellenic article, proved clever enough to 

3 Or is plat see H, O, Taylor: The Mediasal Mind (London 1911, Macmillan, 
a vols.) vol. i, p. rea. Ia thie connexion fs significan: that the quarter of Western 
Gahsstendom in Which the finest works of Medieval Latin poetry were produced was a 
zegion ring to the north of the Loire, in what had been the northwestern fringes Of an 
Tieni? World of the Imperial Age, and not any of the Romance-speaking countries 
adjoining a Mediterranean Sea thet had ance been the Roman Empires mare nortrum 
(see ibid., p. 122). 3 Gen. ii. 7. 
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write classical Latin quantitative verse that might occasionally pass for 
the work of a Lucan or even an Ovid, they merely succeeded in killing 
a vernacular poetry in Latin fancy dress without ever coming within 
sight of their ulterior objective of installing a resuscitated literature in 
the classical Latin and Greek idiom and vein in the place of a long since 
securely established vernacular poetry in the unaffected medium of the 
vulgar tongue. The Humanists’ revival of the art of writing quantitative 
Latin and Greek verse in 2 correct Hellenic style was followed, not by 
an eclipse of a native Western literature that was fying its own proper 
colours unabashed, but by a fresh outburst of it in a blaze which effec- 
tively took the shine out of the Humanists’ frigid academic exercises, 


The Discomfiture of an Orthodox Christian Greek Vernacular Literature by 
an Hellenic Ghost 


"The spontaneously generated native literature in the vulgar tongue 
which came to this fine flower in a Western World had its counterparts 
in a Greek Orthodox Christendom and in the Chinese main body of a 
Far Eastern Society; but here the seed fell among the thorns of the 
resuscitated language and literature of an antecedent civilization, ‘and 
the thorns sprang up with it, and choked it * 

"The Modern Greek language resembled Latin and Latin's Romance 
offspring, and differed, like them, from Ancient Greek, in being accen- 
tual and not quantitative, and it duly found for itself a congenial form of 
accentual versification—the so-called ‘Metropolitan’ Metre’—which was 
as alien in its technique from the Ancient Greek quantitative verse of a 
Homer or a Theognis as the contemporary accentual verse of Western. 
Christendom was from the Latin quantitative verse of Homer's imitator 
‘gil or Theognis’ imitator Ovid. As we have seen in another context,* 
this Modern Greek accentual verse provided the literary vehicle for a 
tenth-century epic poem celebrating the exploits of the Greek borderers 
in an East Anatolian no-man's-land beyond the Antitauran frontier of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate; and this Byzantine Greek Epic of Basil Digénis 
(Dhiyénis) Akritas was thus, on both the literary and the social plane, 
a true counterpart of the Chanson de Roland. Yet, whereas an eleventh- 
century Chanson de Roland was able to become the parent of a vernacular 
literature, in all the living languages of the Western World,® which was 
still bearing fruit nine hundred years later, the tenth-century Byzantine 
Greek Epic was cheated out of its manifest destiny through being 
sterilized by the triumph of a Greek Orthodox Christian renaissance of 
the Ancient Greek language and literature; and, though the living 
Modern Greck language and its native accentual style of versification 
were emboldened, thereafter, to reassert themselves by the example of 
a Medieval Western vernacular literature which made its influence felt 

1 The successive vicissitudes in the history of an Orthodox Christian Greek literature, 
from its emergence daring a post-Helleni cultural interregnum down to the twentieth 


century, can be studied tn the lite in "rypínis, C. A.: Medieval and Modern Greek 
Posing An Anthology (Oxford 1951, Clarendon Press). 
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in Greek Orthodox Christendom as a consequence of the ascendancy 
which the Franks progressively established over the Greeks from the 
close of the eleventh century onwards,’ the price of this Frankish cul- 
tural assistance in revolting against an Hellenic cultural tyranny was the 
heavy one of being constrained to submit to a mere change of masters 
instead of recovering a lost cultural liberty. In Crete, where the Medieval 
Greek vernacular literature went farther, because the Medieval Frankish 
ascendancy here lasted longer, than in any other province of Greek 
Orthodox Christendom except the Ionian Islands, it flourished in virtue 
of resigning itself to becoming a version, in the Modern Greck language, 
of the contemporary literature of the West, while the Italianate Greek 
Orthodox Christian Ionian Islanders came to find it easier to make con- 
tributions to a Western literature in its native Italian medium than to 
transpose their literary compositions into their own Modern Greek 
mother tongue? 

It might perhaps have been expected that, after the Greek Orthodox 
Christians’ feelings towards the West had changed, as they did change 
in the seventeenth century,? from contempt and hostility to admiration 
and receptivity, and after this revulsion had culminated, as it did cul- 
minate in thenineteenth century, in a resolve, on the Greek people's part, 
to become naturalized members of the Western Society of the day without 
any lingering Byzantine xenophobe reservations, one of the first fruits of 
this process of cultural conversion would have been the liberation of the 
‘Modern Greek language from the dead hand of a Hellenism that had 
been resuscitated in Greek Orthodox Christendom before the beginning 
of this Christian civilization’s long and momentous encounter with a 
sister Christian society, Unhappily for the Greeks, the Western Society 
with which they threw in their lot in the nineteenth century was by then 
already infected with the spiritual malady of Nationalism, which had 
been engendered in the Western World by the impact of a Classical Hel- 
lenic ideal of political parochialism4 on the Western World's parochially 
variegated linguistic map. It was not surprising that the nineteenth- 
century Greek proselytes to the altar of a Modern Western culture 
should succumb to this Modern Western Nationalism and should develop. 
the linguistic symptoms that were characteristic of this cultural disease; 
but it was unfortunate that, in adopting a Western-minded linguistic. 
Nationalism, the Modern Greeks should have elected to combine this, 
as they did, with a Byzantine-minded linguistic Archaism. 

Instead of learning, as they might have learnt, from the troubadours 
and Dante the invaluable lesson that the poetry of the West had come to 
flower so finely just because the poets of the West had not been ashamed 
of their living mother tongues, the nineteenth-century Greek Orthodox 
Christian converts to a contemporary Western culture were obsessed by 
a haunting consciousness that the Modern Greek language was lineally 
descended from the Ancient Greek and that their ancestral Orthodox 
Christian Civilization was affliated to the Hellenic; and these irrelevant 
historical facts imposed upon them so imperiously that, in their lin- 


1 See IX. viii. 927 2 See IX. viii. 679-80. 
3 See IX, vii, 165-8. 4 See pp. 7-8, above. 
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guistic policy, they dared not live up to the ideals of the Western cul- 
tural faith to which they had formally declared their allegiance. They 
could not summon up the moral courage to take their own language as 
they found it and to rely on their own literary genius to fashion this 
language into a worthy instrument for conveying whatever they might 
prove to have it in them to express, They chose the untoward alternative 
course of taking refuge in the cultivation of a linguistic Archaism; and, 
though they refrained from carrying this folly to the lengths to which 
it had been carried by Byzantines who on paper had discarded their 
living Modern Greek mother tongue altogether in favour of an artifi- 
cially resuscitated Attic,’ the nineteenth-century Westernizing Greeks 
did the next worst thing when, like callous manufacturers of foie gras, 
they set themselves to denature their mother tongue by grouting into it 
as gross an infusion of the Attic Greek vocabulary, inflexion, and syntax 
as they could compel a tortured living language to swallow? 

"Thus, on the linguistic and literary plane, the Greeks’ ‘reception’ of a 
Modern Western culture, whose distinctive gift was to use living verna- 
culars as its literary vehicles, had the paradoxical result of fettering a 
living Greek language instead of liberating it, 


The Sinic Classical Incubus on a Chinese Vernacular Literature 


In the Chinese heart of a Far Eastern World, as in Greek Orthodox 
Christendom, a popular literature in the living vulgar tongue had suc- 
ceeded in springing up, under the shadow of an antecedent culture’s 
classical language and literature, before an expanding Western Civiliza- 
tion had appeared on the scene, A living ‘mandarin lingua franca? had 
become a vehicle not only for folk-songs* but also for drama since the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era,’ and for novels in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries? In China, again, the same 
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negative, unintentional, and unconscious, yet none the less valuable, 
literary service had been performed by Mongol invaders as had been per- 
formed in Greek Orthodox Christendom by the Frankish conquerors of 
an East Roman Empire, Here, as there, an irruption of militant barbarians 
had been a cultural and social as well as a political and military catastro- 
phe; here, as there, it had hit a small highly cultivated official class more 
severely than it had hit the uncultivated merchants, artisans, and peasan- 
try; here, as there, the shock dealt to this classically educated officialdom 
had broken ‘the cake of custom’? which this governing class had imposed 
on the lower strata of society; and, since, in a resuscitated Sinic and a 
resuscitated Hellenic universal state alike, the linguistic and literary 
custom hitherto upheld by the now crestfallen pandits had been the 
cult of a dead classical language and literature at the expense of a living 
vulgar tongue and the popular literature conveyed in it, the cultural 
effect, in China as in Greek Orthodox Christendom, was to liberate this 
popular literature from the incubus of a classical ideal and thereby give 
ita chance to invigorate itself by gaining access to the air and to the light. 

While the Chinese popular literature had the same history as its 
Modern Greek counterpart in these respects, it gave proof of a greater 
vitality by emulating the Medieval Western vernacular literature's feat of 
"haunting the haunter’. As Hu Shih tells the story of how his own eyes. 
Were opened: 


‘I found that the history of Chinese literature consisted of two parallel 
movements: there was the classical literature of the scholars, the men of 
letters, the poets of the imperial courts, and of the elite; but there was in 
every age an undercurrent of literary development among the common 
people which produced the folk songs of love and heroism, the songs of 
the dancer, the epic stories of the street reciter, the drama of the village 
theatre and, most important of all, the novels. I found that every new 
form, every innovation in literature, had come never from the imitative 
classical writers of the upper classes, but always from the unlettered class 
of the country-side, the village inn and the market-place. I found that it 
was always these new forms and patterns of the common people that, from. 
time to time, furnished the new blood and fresh vigour to the literature of 
the litterati, and rescued it from the perpetual danger of fossilisation. All 
the great periods of Chinese Literature were those when the master minds 
of the age were attracted by these new literary forms of the people and 
produced their best works, not only in the new patterns, but in close 
imitation of the fresh and simple language of the people. And such great 
epochs died away only when those new forms from the people had again 
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become fixed and fossilised through long periods of slavish imitation by 
the uncreative litterati. 

"It was the anonymous folk songs of Antiquity that formed the bulk of 
the great Book of Poetry and created the first epoch of Chinese Literature. 
Tt was again the anonymous folk songs of the people that gave the form 
and the inspiration in the developments of the new poetry in the Three 
Kingdoms and later in the T'ang Dynasty. It was the songs of the dancing 
and singing girls that began the new era of tù or songs in the Sung 
Dynasty. It was the people that first produced the plays which led to the. 
great dramas of the Mongol period and the Mings. It was the street 
reciters of epic stories that gave rise to the great novels, some of which 
have been “best sellers" for three or four centuries. t 

Yet, in striking contrast to the attitude of a Dante, a Petrarch, or a 
Boccacio, the Chinese literary artists who owed so much to artless master- 
pieces in the vulgar tongue, and who turned their borrowed talent to 
such good account,? were as anxious to hide their light under a bushel? 
as if they had to fear the pains and penalties of failing to conform to 
some rigidly imposed cultural ‘black-out’. “They were so ashamed of 
what they had done that many of the earlier novelists published their 
works anonymously or under strange noms de plume';* and we may infer 
that no self-respecting Chinese litteratus would have dreamt of asking 
for trouble by putting his name to a work on the lines of Dante's De 
Vulgari Eloquentid, in which this sublime Western vulgarian indited, 
in the sacrosanct classical language, an appreciation of contemporary 
‘Western poetry in the living Provengal and Tuscan vernaculars, and 
garnished his shocking dissertation with quotations verbatim from this 
unmentionable literary garbage, to illustrate points of vulgar style that. 
ought to have been beneath the notice of a properly instructed clerk, 
‘All the same, the breach of literary etiquette which a Dante dared to 
commit openly was perpetrated by Dante's Chinese counterparts in 
secret; for ‘all those great novels have been most widely read by almost. 
everybody who can read at all’, and ‘even the litterati who pretended to 
condemn them as vulgar and ‘cheap know them well through reading 
them stealthily in their boyhood days’ 

"Why did it take so long for this living language of such wide currency 
and with such a rich output in literature to receive due recognition as the 
most fitting instrumentality for education and for literary composition? 
=.. The explanation is simple. The authority of the language of the Classics 
‘wes truly too great to be easily overcome in the days of the [resuscitated 
Sinic oecumenical] empire. This authority became almost invincible when 
it was enforced by the power of a long united empire and reinforced by the 
universal system of state examinations, under which the only channel of 
civil advancement for any man was through the mastery of the classical 
language and literature. The rise of the national languages in Modern 
Europe was greatly facilitated by the absence of a united empire and of 
‘a universal system of classical examination, Yet the two great churches in 
Rome and in East Europe—the shadowy counterparts of the Roman 
Empire’—with their rigid requirements for advancement in clerical life, 

1 Hu Shih, op. cit, pp. s2-s3- 3 Matt. xxv. 14-30; Luke xix, 12727. 
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have been able to maintain the use of two dead classical languages through- 
out these many centuries. It is therefore no mere accident that the revolu- 
tion in Chinese Literature came ten years after the abolition of the literary 
examinations in A.D. 1905, and several years after the political revolution 
of Aw. x921-1912."" 


Itis likewise no accident that the impact of an alien Western culture, 
which was the primum mobile at work in the overthrow of a resuscitated 
Sinic imperial régime in China, should also have given the initial impulse 
to the literary revolution which here followed so close upon the political 
revolution’s heels, 


‘Contact with strange civilisations brings new standards of value with 
which the native culture is re-examined and re-evaluated, and conscious 
reformation and regeneration are the natural outcome of such transvalua- 
tion of values. "The novels which were read by the millions of Chinese, 
but which were always despised by the Chinese litterati, have in recent 
decades been clevated to the position of respectable literature, chiefly 
through the influence of the European literature.’* 

This tardy cultural enfranchisement of a notable living genre of 
literary composition was an incident in the revolutionary exaltation? of 
the whole of this formerly humiliated body of living literature, together 
with the living ‘mandarin’ lingua franca that was its linguistic vehicle, 
into the seat of the once mighty mummy of a dead Sinic language in 
which the Confucian Classics were embalmed. In a feat of cultural 
iconoclasm which was as salutary as it was sacrilegious, the bull who led 
‘the way into the china shop was the eminent scholar, man of letters, and 
philosopher who has been so largely quoted in the last few pages of the 
present chapter; and anyone who is curious to know the details of this 
fascinating episode of cultural history* should read Hu Shih’s own 
authoritative accounts of the events of which he himself was magna pars. 
"To whet the curiosity of readers of this Study, it will suffice to quote the 
opening sentence of Hu Shih’s personal narrative, in which he records 
that ‘the solution of this problem came from the dormitories in the 
American universities 7 


The Entente between the Vernacular Languages of the Hindu World and a 

Perennial Sanskrit 

"T he severity of this Kulturkampf that had to be fought out in China in 
order to liberate a popular literature in the living ‘mandarin’ language 
from the incubus of the Sinic classics presents a piquant contrast to the 
auspiciously fruitful relations in the history of a contemporary Hindu 
World between a classical Sanskrit language and literature and a pleiad 
of popular literatures in living vernacular languages. 

1 Hu Shi, op. cit, pp. Ge. 2 Ibid p gr 1 Luke ga, 
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This happier Hindu experience is the more remarkable, considering 
that, a priori, the Sanskrit language and literature might have been 
expected to weigh even more heavily than the Sinic upon the neck of an 
affiliated society. The Sanskrit's Cronos-like feat of devouring its own 
children, the prakrits, in a post-Açokan Age of Indic history? had en- 
dowed the cannibal tongue with such an irrepressible vitality that in the 
history of a Hindu Civilization, affiliated to the Indic, there was never 
any question of a renaissance of Sanskrit, because the successfully re- 
instated archaic Indic language and literature had never tasted death? 
during an intervening social interregnum which had seen the end of so 
many other elements of a dissolying Indic Civilization’s cultural heri- 
tage. In a subsequently born Hindu World this ever-green Sanskrit 
language and literature enjoyed two signal advantages, neither of which 
was possessed by the Sinic classics in the Far Eastern World in which 
these had been resuscitated. 

In the first place, Sanskrit was a sacred language, and the literature 
enshrined in it therefore holy writ, in the eyes of all pious Hindus, 
whereas in China the classics conveyed in the Sinic characters were 
merely the canonical expositions of the philosophy of an esoterically 
cultivated corporation of civil servants. This Confucian guild’s influence 
on the masses was not comparable, either in range of diffusion or in 
degree of intensity, with the influence of the Brahman caste that was the 
custodian of a Hindu Society’s Sanskrit heritage from an Indic past; and 
the Brahmans had turned their social prestige to account by achieving 
two feats which, if they had not been achieved both at once, might have 
been imagined to be incompatible. On the one hand the Brahmans had 
incorporated into their canon of holy scripture the profane works of 
Sanskrit literature, including the epics, by dint of copiously interpolat- 
ing incongruous theological matter;? and on the other hand they had 
managed to save a drastically ‘doctored’ heroic poetry from losing its 
popular appeal. An interpolated Mahabharata and Ramayana were 
never relegated to the shelves of Brahmanic theological libraries; through- 
out the course of Hindu history they never ceased to ‘fit alive from 
mouth to mouth’ + 

‘An early twentieth-century Confucian litteratus would have been 
dumbfounded if on an oecurnenical grand tour he had found, at the 
annual paniyiris on the Aegean island of Tinos, crowds of Modern 
Greek Orthodox Christian pilgrims listening spellbound to a recital of 
the Odyssey interpolated with passages of Neoplatonic theology in a 
passable imitation of the Homeric diction, or if, at some gathering of a 
similar kind in Algarve or in Hainault, he had come across Portuguese 
or Walloon peasants drinking in, with equal eagerness, a recital of the 
Aeneid interpolated with an exposition of Saint Augustine's arguments 
against Pelagianism in Latin verse which Augustine, if not Virgil him- 
self, might have allowed to pass muster. Even in a latter-day Chinese 
setting, not to speak of a latter-day Greek Orthodox Christian or 


1 See V. vi. 75-78. 2 Matt, xvi, a8; Mark ix. 1; Luke ie. 27. 
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Romance Western secular setting, such imaginary scenes are, of course, 
"wildly fantastic. The epic stories of the street reciter and the drama of 
the village theatre (with its auditorium open, more Hellenico, to the sky), 
with which our cultivated Chinese scholar-traveller would have been 
contemptuously familiar at home, would have been products, not of the 
pre-Confucian Age of an antecedent Sinic Civilization, but of the Con- 
fucian licentiate's own living Far Eastern Society's still recent Time of 
‘Troubles. The oldest of them would not yet have been seven hundred 
years old by the year A.D. r900.! If, however, our traveller from Tientsin 
had visited, en route for the West, the festival annually celebrated in 
Rüma's honour at Benares, he would have had to confess that his own 
Sinic classics had been put out of countenance by Indic classics that had 
never ceased to be cherished by the people as well as by the pandits; for 
at Benares at this season of the year he would have witnessed? in the 
every-day life of a living Hindu Society an exact counterpart of those 
imaginary scenes that look so fantastic when set against even a Far 
Eastern, not to speak of a Near Eastern or a Western, back-cloth. 

‘Where the classical language and literature of a dead antecedent 
civilization had thus managed to retain their hold on the imagination 
and affection of an affliated society as living treasure-houses of both 
theological authority and popular entertainment, what chance might the 
living vernacular languages of the Hindu World be expected to find of 
securing employment for themselves as alternative vehicles for litera- 
ture? When Sanskrit was so securely and completely in possession of 
this field, could any living language aspire to play even a modest and sub- 
ordinate literary role? Had not Sanskrit already driven its own children, 
the prakrits, out of the literary field before the close of the history of 
an antecedent Indic Civilization? And, if this world-conquering classi- 
cal language's diadochi had suffered this fate at Sanskrit's hands, did not 
this precedent spell in advance the doom of the epigoni? 

Any alien observer who had ventured to make such prognostications 
on the basis of Indic experience would, however, bave found them falsi- 
fied by the event; for the effect of the vitality of Sanskrit on the fortunes 
of the Hindu World’s vernaculars was not a withering blight but was, on 
the contrary, a potent stimulus.? In the Archaic Age of Hindu history, 
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between the first emergence of a Hindu Civilization out of a post-Indic 
interregnum towards the end of the eighth century of the Christian 
Era and the Muslim conquest of the Ganges-Jumna Basin towards the 
end of the twelfth century,! we find the heroic poetry at the courts of 
parochial Rajpit princes, descended from Hun and Gurjara Eurasian 
Nomad barbarian invaders, being composed, not in the classical San- 
skrit of the Mahabharata, but in a vernacular Hindi which was the living 
language caught by the interloping alien conquerors from their Hindu 
subjects If now—racing the drum round which our film of Hindu 
history unwinds—we pass on, in a flash, to the first phase of a universal 
state in which the Hindu Society temporarily arrested its disintegration 
after having gone through the experiences of a breakdown and a Time 
of Troubles, we shall find the Hindu genius embodied, in this generation, 
notin the alien Timurid Turkish Muslim empire-builder Akbar (vivebat 
A.D. 1542-1605), but in his contemporary and subject—probably un- 
known to Akbar himself—the Hindi poet Tulst Das (vivebat circa A.D. 
1530-1623).3 

A priori an alien observer might have expected that a Hindu man of 
genius, whose mission in life was to do in the Hindi language what was 
done in Latin by an Augustan Hellenic Virgil and in Tuscan by an Early 
Modern Western Ariosto, would have chosen for his own literary epic 
in Hindi any subject rather than the theme of a Ramayana whose San- 
skrit glokas were still ‘fitting alive from mouth to mouth’ in the latter-day 
poets own time, Tulsi Dis, however, had a truer intuition of both the 
inclinations and the capacities of a catholic-hearted Hindu soul, He 
correctly divined that his people's devotion to a Sanskrit Rdmdyena 
would open, and not close, their hearts to the appeal of a Hindi Ram- 
charit Manas; and a Late Modern Western student of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture has seen the culminating triumph of the Ramayana in this Sanskrit 
epic’s ability, more than a thousand years after it had set hard in its own 
definitive form, to inspire the composition of a Hindi epic ‘which, with 
its ideal standard of virtue and purity, is a kind of bible to a hundred 
millions of the people of Northern India’.* 
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E Bee 1, is B9, with m. ay and Hii, rgo. 
2 Ses Rawlinson, H. G.: indie, A Bhorè Cultural History (London 1948, Cresset 


1-5, and the present Study, V. v. s18, with n. 3, 
» PP 373-5, and the present Study, V. v. s18, with n. 3. 

"His Rümáyena (e, the 
‘translation of Välmikis 
tork, is one of the great religi jofld and not unworthy to be set beside 
Paradise Lost (p. 246). 
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‘Tulsi Das’ happy experience of an immortal Sanskrit epic's genially 
fructifying effect on the literary use of a living vernacular language 
‘would assuredly have given him no inkling of the hardness of the battle 
that a Hu Shih would have to fight in order to liberate a living ‘mandarin’ 
lingua franca from the tyranny of the Sinic classics. 


(€) RENAISSANCES OF VISUAL ARTS 


"The renaissance of one or other of the visual arts of a dead civilization 
in the history of an affiliated civilization of the next generation is a not 
‘uncommon phenomenon, Among the more familiar instances of it we 
may mention the renaissance of ‘the Old Kingdom's' style of sculpture 
and painting, after a two-thousand-years-long lapse, in a latter-day 
Egyptiac World of the Saite Age in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c.;! 
the renaissance of a Sumeric style of carving in bas-relief—of which the 
finest specimen retrieved by Modern Western archaeologists was the 
stele of the Akkadian war-lord Naramsin (dominabatur circa 2422-2367 
or 2358-2303 B.c.)—in a Babylonic World of the ninth, eighth, and 
seventh centuries B.. in which this resuscitated Sumeric art was prac- 
tised with the greatest virtuosity in Assyria; and the renaissance, in 
miniature, of an Hellenic style of carving in bas-relief, of which the 
‘most exquisite exemplars were Attic masterpieces of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c., on Byzantine diptychs—carved, not in stone but in ivory, 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries of the Christian Era?—in 
which the folds of the drapery of the Theotókos are nostalgically Hellenic 
in the beautiful severity of their lines, These three visual renaissances, 
however, were all left far behind, both in the range of the ground covered 
and in the ruthlessness of the eviction of the previous occupants, by 
a renaissance of Hellenic visual arts in Western Christendom which 
made its first epiphany in a Late Medieval Italy and spread thence to the 
rest of the Western World during a Modern Age of Western history. 
"This evocation of ghosts of Hellenic visual arts was practised in the three 
fields of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting; and, in every one of these 
three fields, the revenant style of art made so clean a sweep of the style 
that it found in possession of the corresponding sector of a Western 
artistic arena that, by the time when the aggressive ghost had spent his 
formidable force, Western Man had become so thoroughly used to living 
his aesthetic life under this alien ascendancy that he did not know what 
to do with a liberty that was not recovered for him by his own exertions, 
but was reimposed upon him by the senile decay of a pertinaciously 
tyrannical intruder. When the evaporation of an Hellenic spectre pre- 
sented Western souls with an aesthetic vacuum, they found themselves 
at first unable, for the life of them, to say what was the proper visual 
expression for the West's long-suppressed native artistic genius, 

"The same strange tale of a house swept and garnished? by the drastic 
hands of ghostly visitants has to be told of each of the three provinces of 

1 See V. vi, 61-62. The peculiar relation of a post-Hyksos epilogue to an Egyptiac 
history which bad reached is naturel term after the dissolution of he Middle Enpiee 
makes it hard to know whether to label the artistie revival of the Sete Age a renaissenco 
ora manifestation of Archaism, 

TED ui. 3 Matt xh 445 Luke xi, ag. 
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Western visual art that have been mentioned; but the most extraordinary 
episode of the three was the triumph of an Hellenic revenant over the 
native genius of the West in the province of Sculpture in the Round; 
for, in this field of artistic endeavour, the thirteenth-century Northern 
French exponents of an original Western style had produced master- 
pieces that could look in the face those of the Hellenic, Fgyptiac, and 
Mahayanian Buddhist schools at their zeniths, whereas in the field of 
Painting, by the time when a revenant Hellenic style invaded it, Western 
artists had not yet shaken off the tutelage of the more precocious art of a 
sister Orthodox Christian Society, while in the field of Architecture 
the Romanesque style—which, as its latter-day label indicates, was a 
nascent Western World's variation on an architectural theme inherited 
from the latest age of an antecedent Hellenic Civilization—had already 
been overwhelmed by an intrusive ‘Gothic’ style which, contrary to the 
implication of its misnomer, had originated, not among the barbarians 
in ano-man’s-land beyond the European limes of the Roman Empire, but 
in a Syriac World which, in articulo mortis, had made a cultural con- 
quest of the savage Western Christian military conquerors who had seized 
upon fragments of a dissolving ‘Abbasid and a dissolving Andalusian 
‘Umayyad Caliphate. 

For a twentieth-century Londoner's enlightenment the combatants in 
a mortal struggle between a doubly defeated native Western visual art 
and its alien Syriac and Hellenic assailants were still standing, turned to 
stone in the postures of the last act in their encounter, in the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of the chapel (aedificatum A.D. 1503-19) that had 
been built on to Westminster Abbey under the auspices of King Henry 
‘VII of England (regnabat A.D. 1485-1509). In the vaulting of the roof the 
‘Gothic’ style had achieved a tour de force which, though manifestly its 
ne plus ultra, was a chef-d'œuvre capable of still holding at bay the waxing 
Hellenic invader who was now treading so importunately on a waning 
Syriac invader's heels. In the host of erect stone figures in excelsis, whi 
declared in dumb-show morituri te salutamus as they gazed down at an 
Jtalian Hellenomime’s trinity of recumbent bronze figures on the tombs 
below," a Transalpine school of native Western Christian sculpture was 
singing a silent swan-song between frozen lips. The centre of the stage 
was held by the Hellenizing masterpieces of a Torrigiani (vivebat A.D. 
1472-1522) who—contemptuously ignoring the uncouth milieu in which 
he had deigned to execute his own competently polished work for the 
sake of the lucrative profits to be earned from a royal patron in partibus 
Barbarorum—was looking round him complacently in the confident 
expectation that, in saecula saeculorum, these fruits of a Florentine 
master's voluntary exile would be the cynosure of every Transalpine 
sight-seer’s eyes.? 

1 The contrast between these respective products of a surviving Transalpine native 
Fe ctun dn mettre p len school of sculpture i enis 
Nis Chapel came tired Pee errat up alok were place on E 
Posi e Vids and Albert Museum gt South Reemington on a devel with the 
Motor eje and face to face with Torripinis accomplished gilt angel. 


IDEA ele had a splendid person and a most arrogant spirit, with she ait of a great 
soldier more than of a aclpionr especially n his vehement gestures and bi resonant 
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A ‘Gothic’ architecture which thus continued to hold its own until the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era in London— 
and the first half of the seventeenth century in Oxford—had by then 
ong since been driven off the field in Northern and Central Italy; for 
here it had never succeeded, so decisively as in Transalpine Europe, in 
supplanting a Romanesque style which, in the realm of Architecture, 
was the native expression of the Western spirit. Italy was the bridgehead 
in which an alien presence, conjured up from a dead Hellenic World, 
first entrenched itself on Western soil; and the successive stages in the 
triumphal progress of a Hellenizing style of architecture, which was 
eventually to replace the Romanesque and the ‘Gothic’ alike in all 
quarters of the Western World, could be followed in the history, running 
from A.D. 1296 to A.D. 146r, of the building of the Cathedral of Santa 
Maria del Fiore at Florence. The Florentines’ decision, taken in A.D. 
1294, to ‘scrap’ their medieval cathedral dedicated to Saint Reparata in 
order to erect a modern building on the site may be taken as a symbolic 
act signifying a resuscitated Hellenism’s declaration of aggressive war 
‘upon a Medieval Western status quo ante. The climax of an architectural 
drama which did not become tedious through being spun out over a span 
of 167 years was the victory of Filippo Brunelleschi (vivebat A.D. 1377- 
1446) in a public competition, opened in a.D. 1418, for designs for the 
construction of a cupola to crown the fane of a goddess who, to tell the 
truth, was not Mary the mother of Christ but was Venus the mother of 
Cupid.t 

Brunelleschi's cupola made so deep an impression on the imagination 
ofa duly astonished Western World that the homely Italian word duomo, 
signifying ‘the house [of God)’, thereafter acquired, in Western par- 
lance, the secondary meaning of an architectural structure which Western 
builders had lacked the skill to execute before Brunelleschi elicited the 
secret from the testament of a dead Hellenic Society that had mastered 
this difficult art in its own extreme old age.* Yet Brunelleschi's cautiously 
high-pitched ‘dome’, which created this sensation in the West after it 
had been translated from an idea into a reality by the labours of fourteen 
years (A.D. 1420-34), would have looked clumsy to the eye of the con- 
temporary Ottoman architect of a Green Mosque at Brusa? which was 
built for Sultan Mehmed I (imperabat A.D. 1413-21);* and, four hun- 
ELA Ha iape tiling every day about Ms plane ea Soong dese boten ol 
Englishmen’ (Benvenuto. Cellini; Autobiography, English translation by J. A. Symonds 
(Landon 1949, Phaidon Press), Boole 1, chap x p. 18) 

fhe prominence of the role which the Florentnes assigned to their own city in the 
"reception, of a revenant Hellenism im laly and in the Western World at lage was 
symbolized Gn the pleture, painted by Sandro Borticelli (oieebat No. 2444-1510), of 
Florence hospitably running forward fo enst a magnificent cloak over the dhguldere ofa 
naked Venus, newly risen from the foam and serenely riding on a fabulously gigantic 
‘exll iee beine blown inshore by obsizeperots pu fom the Windes 
ta incipio the porch abot tad malt entres tothe Grass Monge, bad een 
Fen o opportunity of inspecting Brunelleschi s wor, Ris verdic would probably have 

"The inseiption in the porch of the Green Mosque bears a date ax, corresponding 


approximately fo Ab, 1419 (oce Bursa, published by le Direction Générale de la Presse, 
itas, 1045). Phe inscription over te Sultan's Upper chamber, within, records that 
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dred years after the Feringi Brunelleschi's day, when his successors had 
run through all the resources of a resuscitated Hellenic technique, and 
had gone on to apply them to the rcvolutionizing of domestic as well 
as public architecture, the ultimate effect of their technical ingenuity 
was to make an aesthetic desert, since they had quenched both a native 
Romanesque and an exotic ‘Gothic’ vein long before they had emptied 
an Hellenic Amalthea’s imported cornucopia. 

‘The sterility with which the Western genius had been afflicted by a 
renaissance of Hellenism in the domain of Architecture was proclaimed 
in the West’s surprising failure to reap any architectural harvest from 
‘the birth-pangs of the Industrial Revolution. In Great Britain at the 
turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and in the Western 
World as a whole before the nineteenth century reached its close, a 
mutation in industrial technique that had begotten the iron girder had 
suddenly thrust into the Western architect's hands an incomparably 
versatile new building-material; and this gift of the grimy gods might 
have been expected to inspire the favoured Western human recipient to 
break even the toughest cake of inherited architectural custom in an 
cager exploration of the potentialities of a hitherto untried instrument. 
‘As it happened, no great effort was required of a Western architect of 
that generation to break a Hellenizing architectural tradition that was 
then already crumbling between his fingers; yet the architect who had 
been presented by a blacksmith with the iron girder, and by Providence 
with a clean slate, could think of no better ways of filling an opportune 
vacuum than to cap an Hellenic Renaissance with ‘a Gothic Revival’ and 
to recoil from the ‘Gothic’ ironmongery of Ruskin’s Science Museum 
at Oxford and the Woolworth Building in New York into a ‘Colonial? 
brickwork! reproducing the Hellenizing Western style of architecture as 
this had been practised during an eighteenth-century North American 
‘Indian Summer’. 

"The first Westerner to think of frankly turning the iron girder to 
account as a building material without bashfully drawing a ‘Gothic’ veil 
over his Volcanic vulgarity was not a professional architect but an 
imaginative amateur; and, though he was a citizen of the United States, 
‘the site on which he erected his historic structure overlooked the shores 
of the Bosphorus, not the banks of the Hudson. The nucleus of Robert 
College—Hamlin Hall, dominating Mehmed the Conqueror's Castle of 
Europe—was built by Cyrus Hamlin in A.D. 1869717 yet it was only 
within the life-time of the writer of this Study, who was born in A.D. 
1889 and was writing these lines in A.D. 1950, that the seed sown by 


the work was completed in 4.0. 1423 (see Konstantinopel und das Westliche Kleinasien 


Leipzig 1905, Baedeker), p. 144). Sez V. vi, 6o. 
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Hamlin in Constantinople bore fruit in a Western World that was 
Brunel's as well as Hamlin’s homeland. 

‘This sterilization of the West's artistic genius, which was the nemesis 
of a Hellenizing renaissance in the realm of Architecture, was no less 
conspicuous in the realms of Painting and Sculpture. Over a span of more 
than half a millennium running from the generation of Dante's con- 
temporary Giotto (decessit a.D. 1337), a Modern Western school of Paint- 
ing, which had unquestioningly accepted the naturalistic ideals of an 
Hellenic visual art in its post-archaic phase, had worked out, one after 
another, divers methods of conveying the visual impressions made by 
light and shade until this long-sustained effort to produce the effects 
of photography through prodigies of artistic technique had been stulti- 
fied, on the eve of its consummation, by the invention of photography 
itself. After the ground had thus inconsiderately been cut away from 
under their feet by the shears of Modern Western Science, Modern 
Western painters made a ‘Pre-Raphaelite’ Movement, in the direction of 
their long since repudiated Byzantine provenance, before they thought 
of exploring a new world of Psychology which Science had given them 
to conquer in compensation for the old world of Physical Nature which 
she had stolen from the painter in order to hand it over to the photo- 
grapher. After the invention of photography the best part of a century 
ad to pass before the rise of an apocalyptic school of Western painters 
who made a genuinely new departure by frankly using paint—veritably 
more Byzantino—to convey the spiritual experiences of Psyche instead 
of the visual impressions of Argus;* but the increasing sureness of foot 
with which the Western painters were advancing along this new road by 
the close of the first half of the twentieth century seemed to augur that 
the Western sculptors, in their turn, would eventually set their faces 
in the same direction’ after discovering, by trial and error, that the 
broken road to Athens, which they had been following ever since a 
Niccolò Pisano had swerved into it in the thirteenth century, could 
not, after all, be regained by a detour through either Byzantium or 
Benin, 

‘Thus, at the time of writing, it looked as if, in all three visual arts, the 
sterilization of a native Western genius by an exotic Hellenizing renais- 
sance might eventually be overcome; but the slowness and the difficulty 
of the cure showed how serious the damage had been, 


(f) RENAISSANCES OF RELIGIOUS IDEALS AND INSTITUTIONS 


In the Realm of Religion the classical example of a renaissance was 
Judaism's perennial trick of springing up, like an accusatory jack-in-the- 
‘box, out of Christianity’s Ark of a New Covenant. 

"The relation of Christianity to Judaism was as damningly clear to 
Jewish eyes as it was embarrassingly ambiguous for Christian con- 
sciences. In Jewish eyes the Christian Church was a renegade Jewish 
sect which, on the evidence of its own unauthorized appendix to the 

2 T. et, this postive aim of a rool ith hool of 
"Western painting bas not been given due recogaition, ^ "nna school of 
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Canon of Scripture, had sinned against the teaching of the obscure, 
misguided, and unfortunate, but undeniably idealistic, Galilean Phari- 
see whose name these traitors to Pharisaism had impudently taken in 
vain, As Jewish witnesses saw it, Christianity s allegedly miraculous cap- 
tivation of an Hellenic oikowmené was not the Lord's doing and was not 
marvellous; for this was assuredly no repetition of what Yahweh had 
done for Israel in the days of Moses and Joshua, when He had led His 
Chosen People through the Wilderness and given them the Promised 
Land. The posthumous triumph of a Jewish rabbi who had been saluted 
by his followers, more Hellenico, as the son of a god by a human mother, 
was a pagan exploit of the same order as the historic conquests of an 
Alexander and a Caesar or the legendary conquests of a Bacchus and a 
Héraklés. Judaism herself could have anticipated Christianity’s con- 
quest of the Hellenic World before Christianity had ever been heard of, 
if Judaism had stooped to conquer by descending to Christianity's level; 
but ‘what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole World and lose 
his own soul?’ A Christianity which had never repudiated the authority 
of the Jewish Scriptures, and which had the audacity to declare itself to be 
the fulfilment of the Law, had made a facile conquest of a whole Helleniz- 
ing World—with the outstanding exception of a faithful remnant of 
Jewry—by betraying Judaism’s two cardinal principles, Monotheism 
and Aniconism, which were Yahweh’s supreme revelations. If Jewry had 
been willing thus to betray the Lord’s trust by compromising with an 
Hellenic Polytheism and an Hellenic Idolatry, Jewry, too, could have 
cajoled the Hellenes into a nominal acceptance of Judaism at the price 
of Judaism's capitulating to Hellenism on the two crucial points of sub- 
stance. And now, in face of a still impenitent Hellenic paganism, whose 
unchanged Ethiop skin? remained indecently visible through a trans- 
arent Christian dress, the watchword for Jewry was to persevere in 
caring her witness to the Lord's everlasting revelations and command- 
ments. In the words of a renegade disciple of Gamaliel’s: 
"Take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand. Stand therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth.’* 


"This ‘patient deep disdain’ with which a sensationally triumphant 
Christianity continued to be regarded by an unimpressed and unshaken 
Jewry was an annoyance which a victorious Church could perhaps have 
afforded to discount as the expression of a discomfited competitor's 
inevitable pique, if Christianity herself had not combined a sincere 
theoretical loyalty to a Jewish legacy of Monotheism and Aniconism with 
those politic practical concessions to an Hellenic Polytheism and Idolatry 
for which she was being arraigned by her Jewish critics. A Christian 
Church's reconsecration of the Jewish Scriptures as the Old Testament 
of a Christian Faith was the weak spot in Christianity's armour through 
Which the shafts of Jewish criticism went home to Christianity's heart. 
"Thou shalt have no other gods before Me’ and "Thou shalt not make 

$ Pa ex 33 Mas vi. 96. Cp. Mat aoa Lake i ag, 

# Matthew Arnold: Obermann Once More, Stanza 28,12. 
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unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in 
Heaven above or that is in the Earth beneath or that is in the water under 
the Earth, thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve them’? 
were commandments which the Christian believed, just as unquestion- 
ingly as the Jew, to be words of God which Man was required to obey 
without any reservations. 

The Ten Commandments were of the essence of an Old Testament 
which the New Testament was perpetually invoking as its authority and 
hallowing as the Scripture that Christ had come to fulfil. The Old Testa- 
‘ment was consequently one of the foundation stones on which the edifice 
of Christianity rested; but so, too, was the doctrine of the Trinity, so 
again was the cult of the Saints, and so likewise was the visual representa- 
tion of the Saints and of all three Persons of the Trinity in three- 
dimensional as well as two-dimensional works of visual art. None of 
these foundation stones could be pulled out from under the building 
without danger of bringing it down, Yet how could Christian apologists 
answer the Jewish taunt that the Church’s Hellenic practice was irre- 
concilable with her Judaic theory? Some reply was required that would 
convince Christian minds that there was no substance in Jewish argu- 
ments; for the tellingness of the Jewish exposure of the hypocrisy of the 
Christian Church lay in the responsive conviction of sin which this 
Jewish indictment evoked in Christian souls. Judaism was thus able to 
take its revenge on Christianity by forcing the Church to fight on two 
fronts simultaneously; and the foreign war against an obstinately uncon- 
verted Jewry was less formidable for the Christian ecclesiastical authori- 
ties than the domestic struggle, waged within the penetralia of each 
individual Christian soul, between an Hellenically easy-going Christian 
paganism and a Judaically tender Christian conscience. 

"The duality of the conflict is reflected in Christian polemical literature 
in the distinction between the genre of apologias for Christianity against 
Jewish attacks upon it and the genre of controversies within the bosom 
of the Church between Christian iconodules and Christian iconoclasts, 
though the arguments bandied about in both genres, and taken over, on 
either side, by successive generations of controversial writers from the 
Works of their predecessors, are, of course, identical to a large extent 


+ Exod. xx. 3-5. Cp. Lev. xvi, 1; Deut. v. 7-9 and vi, 14. 

2 Stock arguments in the armoury of Christan iconodule apologetics were: 
God's veto, communicated to Moses on the Tables of the Law, forbidding th 
representation of human beings and animals, must have been at least tacitly rescinded 
Èy Solomon's time, since Solomon i recorded in the Bible Ge x Kings vi. 23-39, 3 
35, and vii. 25, 20, 36, 44) to have included graven images among the paraphernalia 
ie introduced into his temple, but is not recorded to bave got into trouble with the 
Lord for having done this, though he's fray recorded to have got into trouble in the 

ime quarter for other doings of his (see 1 Kings zi. 9-49); (i) that Christian iconodules 
differed decisively from the pagan idolators in the capital point that, unlike them, they 
id not make the images inro objects of worship in themselves, but merely paid them 
reverence out of regard for the living beings af which they were lifeless representations, 
and reserved their worship for God alone in His invisible spiritual essence, 

Teonodule arguments used at the turn of the sixth and seventh centuries in a tract 
against the Jews published by the Cypriot Archbishop Leontius of Neapolis in Greek 
also appear in the Armenian text of tract against Christian iconoclast thar is attributed 
to Leontius’ contemporary Ver anes K'ert ogh (florebat circa aD 609). A French transla- 
tion of Vrraner tract is given by S. Der Nersessian, in “Une Apologie des Images du 
Viie Siècle, in Byzantion, vol. xvil, 1944-5 (Baltimore, Md. 1945, Byzantine Institute and 
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After the nominal conversion, en masse, of an Hellenic Gentile World in 
the course of the fourth century of the Christian Era, the domestic con- 
troversy within the bosom of a now Pan-Hellenic Church tended to 
overshadow the polemics between Christians and Jews; but the theo- 
logical warfare on this older front seems to have flared up again in the 
sixth and seventh centuries in consequence of a puritanical house-clean- 
ing in Jewry which, in the Palestinian Jewish community, had been 
Taken in hand towards the close of the fifth century. This domestic 
campaign, within Jewry’s bosom, against a Christian-like laxity that had 
latterly been tolerating the visual representation of animals, and even of 
human beings, in the mural decorations of synagogues," had its repercus- 
sions on a Jewish-Christian battle-front in a resumption of offensive- 
defensive Christian polemical operations against the Jewish denuncia- 
tion of Christian idolatry. When we turn to the parallel controversy 
between Christian iconophiles and Christian iconophobes, we shall be 
struck by its persistence and its ubiquity. From the morrow, and indeed 
from the eve, of the Christian Church’s victory over a pagan Diocletianic 
imperial régime, we find this ‘irrepressible conflict between opposing 
and enduring forces’? bursting out in almost every province of Christen- 
dom in almost every succeeding century of the Christian Era. 

In a still unfissured Catholic Church a ferment of Iconophobia can be 
seen spreading in and after the fourth century. The exhibition of pictures 
in churches was forbidden by the thirty-sixth canon? of the Council of 
Elvira (sedebat circa A.D. 300/11).4 Eusebius of Caesarea (vivebat circa 
AD. 264-349) refused to oblige Constantine the Great's sister, Constantia, 


by granting a request of hers to him to send her a holy image. Epipha- 
nius, Bishop of Constantia (alias Salamis) and Metropolitan of Cyprus 
(vivebat circa A.D. 315-402; thronum conscendit A.D. 367), tore up a 
curtain with a picture embroidered on it which he found hanging 
in a church. In a Syriac Orient an attack against image-worship 
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was launched, circa A.D. 488, by Xenaïas the Monophysite bishop of 
Mabbag (Graecé Bambycé-Hierapolis); and in the sixth century there 
were iconoclast riots at Edessa and at Antioch. In the same century in 
‘the Greek heart of a Christian oikoumené the strength of iconoclastic feel- 
ing is indicated by the recorded fact that Julian, bishop of Adramyttium, 
prohibited the exhibition, in churches of his diocese, of any [visual 
representations in the round and of any two-dimensional representations 
in the media of stone and wood, and permitted sculpture-work on the 
doors only.” In the same century in the Latin West the strength of icono- 
clastic feeling is indicated by the recorded facts that a sixth-century 
bishop of Narbonne found it politic to drape a picture of Christ on the 
Cross, and that Pope Gregory the Great's contemporary, Bishop Serenus 
of Marseilles, broke or removed all images found by him in churches in 
his diocese.* Circa A.D. 670, in the citadel of Melchite orthodoxy at Con- 
stantinople, the Western Christian pilgrim Arculf was told a story of a 
man (vilified by him, or by his recorder Adamnan, as ille Iudeus incre- 
dulus) tearing down an image of the Theotókos from the wall of a house 
on which it was hanging, when he had learnt who it was that the image 
represented, and carrying it—apparently without making any conceal- 
ment of what he was doing and also without exciting any protest—to 
a neighbouring public latrine, where, 

‘ob Christi ex Maria nati dehonorationem, imaginem matris eius per 
foramen super humanum stercus inferius iacens proiecit et ipse super- 
sedens, per idem foramen alvum purgans, proprii stercus ventris super 
thoracidem beate Marie paulo ante ibi depositam dimittens, stolidissime 
agens profudit,’ 

In Cyprus, where the iconophobe persuasion in the Christian Church’s 
controversy found a champion in the fourth century in an Epiphanius 
of Constantia, and where the iconodule cause was championed at the 
turn of the sixth and seventh centuries by a Leontius of Neapolis in 
a polemical tract addressed to the Jews,‘ the question seems to have been 
a burning one; and we may hazard the guess that the perennial interest 
in it, and sharp division of opinion over it, in Cypriot Christian circles 
may have been a legacy from the former presence of an influential Jew- 
ish community on an island which the Roman imperial authorities had 
subsequently placed out of bounds for Jews, in retaliation for the Jewish 
insurrection there in A.D. 115-17.5 There was not, however, any com- 


? See Alexander, op. cit., p. 179. Atract addressed to Bishop Julian by his ecclesiastical 
superior Hypatius, Metropolitan of Ephesus, putting the case for visual representations 
fn churches, will be found in Orientalia Cristiana Analecta, val. xvii (Rome 1938, 
PontiScale Institutum Orientalium Studiorum), pp. 147-9-A translation, with notes and. 
commentary, is given by Alexander, in loc. ci au 

3 Gregory» correspondence with Serenus about these proceedings is printed by J. P. 
Migne in his Patrologia Latina, vol. bexvi, cols. 1027-8 and 1128-0, 

3 Arcul Relatio de Locis Sanctis ab Adamnano Scripta, Book Ill, chap. s (in Tobler, 
T., and Molinier, Az tinera Hier” 1o itera = Ionen e Terrae Sanctae Bellis Sacris 
interiora et Latind Lingud Exara: € Dae inde Kia Tel Pe 199-201) 
AIl the cases of Tconophobin, except for Julian's čase, that have been cited in this paras 
"graph have been collected by S, Der Nersessian in op. it, pp. 69-76, and the references 
forthe original sources will be found there. 

4 'Seep.88,n.2, above, Thesurviving fragments of this tractare printed by J. P. Mignein 
his Patrologia Graeca, vol. xcii, cols, 1597-1609. Extracts apparenty froma different ver. 
sion are quoted by Saint John of Damascus (see Baynes, op. eit, p. 97, n. 20). A résumé 
‘of Leontius's arguments is given by Baynes, ibid, pp. 97-203." 3 See V. v. 68. 
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parably potent local Jewish stimulus, either present or past, to account 
for the sixth-century and seventh-century skirmishes between Christian 
iconophiles and Christian iconophobes in Armenia and Transcaucasia 
which have left their mark on the surviving local historical records; and 
these traces of the controversy in this outlying province of a Christian 
cikoumené at this date suggest that an iconophobe reaction against a 
prevailing Iconophilia must by then have become endemic throughout 
an oecumenical Christian body ecclesiastic. 

In the days of the Catholicos Nerses II of Albania? (fungebatur A.D. 
548-57), local iconoclasts, whom this pontiff had expelled from his 
Patriarchate, sought an asylum, beyond the limits of their persecutor's 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in Armenia. "Their advent presumably ac- 
counts for the anti-iconoclast measures that were taken at an Armenian. 
church council held at Dvin, the capital of Persarmenia, in AD. 554.4 
These measures, however, proved ineffective; for, after the cession of. 
Persarmenia to the Roman Empire in A.D. 9x and the election, in the 
same year, of a pro-Calchedonian Melchite Catholicos of Armenia, John, 
at Karin (alias Theodosiopolis, alias Erzerum), the capital of the section. 
of Armenia that had always been in Roman hands since the partition in 
the reign of the Emperor Theodosius I, three iconoclast monks fled east- 
wards from Dvin, where they had hitherto been taking their stand under 
the nose of the anti-Calchedonian Monophysite Catholicos of Armenia, 
Moses. After seeking asylum first at Sot’k’ in Siunik, and then at Art- 
sakh, just on the Armenian side of the Armenian-Albanian frontier, the 
fugitives were eventually arrested in Ut'i by the Baron of Gardman and 
were sent back by him in chains to the Armenian ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. 

‘Nevertheless, Iconophobia was still rife in Albania nearly a hundred 
years later, in the eighth and ninth decades of the seventh century; and 
‘who knows whether this unextinguished ember in Transcaucasia may not 
have been the source of the spark which flared up at Constantinople in 
A.D. 726 in a blaze of Greek fire? In a.n 686 a Roman expeditionary force 
commanded by the Emperor Justinian IT's general Leontius had not 
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only recovered from the Primitive Muslim Arab invaders whatever part 
of Roman Armenia these may have occupied by that date, but had pushed 
on eastwards as far in that quarter as Roman arms had ever previously 
been carried even by Marcus Antonius or by Heraclius; and Albania, 
as well as Armenia, is named among the countries thus momentarily 
brought under Roman rule.! The local Romano-Arab hostilities that had 
been restarted by this Roman counter-offensive had continued until A.D. 
693, when Armenia and Transcaucasia had been reconquered by the Arabs 
and been incorporated into the Umayyad Empire definitively. We may 
guess that on this Armenian-Caucasian front, as on the Syrian front, the 
retreating Roman troops had been accompanied by civilian refugees, and 
that some of the Albanian and Armenian refugees may have been icono- 
phobes who carried their doctrine with them westwards into the Arme- 
niac and Anatolic army corps districts of the East Roman Empire. More- 
over, Caucasia, as we have noticed in other contexts, was the scene of 
the romantic exploits in which, circa A.D. 710-13,* Leo Syrus won his 
spurs and paved his way to the East Roman imperial throne; and, accord- 
ing to the story, when Leo re-entered East Roman territory in order to 
become the Empire's saviour, he arrived, not alone, but at the head of a 
marooned East Roman force, extricated by him from the Western Cau- 
casus, which was’ partly composed of Armenian troops. 

In any case the evidence, cited above, attesting the vitality of the 
iconoclast cause in the Gallic and Caucasian extremities of Christendom, 
as well asin its Greek heart, during a period of some four hundred years 
precedent to the date at which an all-powerful East Roman Emperor 
made this cause his own, would explain how it was that, in Orthodox 
Christendom in A.D. 726, the ghost of a Judaic Iconophobia was able to 
assert itself so brusquely. In a.D. 726 this evenant did not have to be called 
up ina trice from the depths of Sheol; for by that date it had been hover- 
ing already for centuries round the flanks of a renegade Jewish Christian 
pilecim's consciousness, on the wait for any opportunity to fasten upon 
his conscience. 

In Orthodox Christendom the renaissance of a Judaic Iconophobia 
had a history not unlike that of the literary renaissance of Hellenism in 
the West. It broke out in two distinct eruptions (aestuabant A.D. 726-87 
et A.D. 815-43), separated chronologically by an interval of quiescence; 


1 ‘The names in the list given by Theophanes in his Chronographia, sub Anno Mundi 
6178 (= A. 685-6), are Armenia, Iberia, Albania, “Voukania ‘Media’. Since Iberia 
(= Eastern Georgia) and Albania (= Northern Azerbaijan) could not have been reached. 
‘by a Roman army overland:exeept via Persarmenia, the term ‘Armenia’ in this pa 
must be interpreted as including the whole country amd not as being limited to the 
Roman territory of Erzerum. Theophanes! “Medi may then be identifed with Southern, 
Azerbaijan, and his ‘Voukanie’ with Verkana (Graecd Hyreanis), Le, the eastern section 
‘of the strip of territory between the Elbure Mountains and the Caspian Sea in which the 
‘Zoroastrians up to that time had kept the Arabs at bay (see IT ii. 446-7) 

2 See Bury, J. “History of the Later Roman Empire (London 1589, Macmillan, 
2 vols.) vol il p. 322, n. 4 following St. Martin. 

3 Inti 6e n, 3 and Tir. i. ares, A 

+ For the date, see Bury, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 376, n. 1. 

5 "rhe East Roman Emperor Leo V (imperabat A.D. 813-20), who re-inaugurated Leo 
Syrue's policy, was an Armenian, and his provenance may account for his proclivities, 
in the light of the evidence, noticed above, indicating that eanophobis had been rife in 
‘Armenia already in the sixth and seventh centuries of the Christian Eras 
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and the augury of eventual failure that might be discerned in the in- 
tervening set-back was fulfilled when the illogical but statesmanlike 
compromise on which an iconoclast administration and an iconodule op- 
position in the East Roman Empire came to terms in A.D. 843" proved to 
have won for the Orthodox Church no mere ephemeral truce but a last- 
ing peace in a theatre of ecclesiastical warfare in which the polemics had 
been flaring up, off and on, by that time for no less than five centuries. 

‘This apparently permanent settlement of the controversy over images 
in Orthodox Christendom was not, however, the last that was to be 
heard of this vexed question in Christendom at large. The temporary 
re-establishment of the cult of images in Orthodox Christendom by the 
decisions of a council held at Nicaea in A.D. 787 evoked expressions of 
dissent and disapproval in Charlemagne’s dominions;* and, though this 
protest in Frankland against Iconodulia was quashed at Rome by Pope 
Hadrian I (fungebatur A.D. 772-95), when he rejected Charlemagne's 
suggestion that he should co-operate with him in a joint condemnation 
of the Second Nicene Council's acts the eruption in Transalpine 
Western Europe which these anticipatory rumblings portended did 
burst out at long last. A slow-growing Western Christendom had to wait, 
it is true, some eight hundred years longer for its Martin Luther than a 
precocious Orthodox Christendom had had to wait for its Leo Syrus; 
but, when the renaissance of a Jewish Iconophobia did break out in 
‘Western Christendom at length, the sixteenth-century explosion in 


$ See IV, iv. 364. 
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Germany was no less violent than the eighth-century explosion had been 
in Anatolia, while, as far as could be seen at the time of writing, rather 
more than four hundred years later, its effects showed signs of being 
much more persistent. This long delayed discharge of pent-up icono- 
phobe feelings in a Western quarter of Christendom in which there had 
been evidence of such feelings since as early a date as the beginning of 
the fourth century, when they had found expression at the Council of 
Elvira, suggests that Christian consciences were haunted by the presence 
of a Judaic Iconophobia semper et ubique. 

In a Protestant Reformation in Western Christendom an Aniconism 
that was one of the two fundamental tenets of Judaism was not the only 
Judaic ghost that succeeded in reasserting itself. A Judaic Sabbatarian- 
ism simultaneously captivated the sixteenth-century secessionists from 
‘the Roman Catholic Church; and the renaissance of this other element of 
Judaism in a Protestant Western Christianity is less easy to explain, 
since the extreme meticulousness to which a post-Exilic Jewry in 
diasporà had carried its observance of a Sabbath Day's rest prescribed in 
the Mosaic Law was a peculiar people's response to a peculiar challenge. 
Ritualism had been a Jewish diasporà’s effective elixir for preserving its 
corporate existence as 2 community under conditions of adversity under 
which most other similarly placed communities had dissolved; but, in a 
‘Modern Western Protestant Christian World, the triumph of a Judaizing 
Sabbatarianism was not confined to those Protestant communities which, 
like the Calvinist minorities in France and in Hungary, found themselves 
scatteredabroad, more Iudaico, among a Roman Catholic Gentile majority ; 
the same Sabbatarianism captivated those Protestant communities in 
the Northern Netherlands, England, Scotland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and a number of autonomous Swiss cantons and German princi- 
palities and city-states in which the Protestants were masters in their 
own house. 

Tt has been suggested that, in some, at least, of these cases, the 'recep- 
tion’ of a Judaic Sabbatarianism was an unconscious act of self protection 
against a demonic obsession with gainful economic activities which was 
so intense that it might soon have worn its votaries out if they had not 
providently reserved for themselves a salutary minimum of leisure by 
placing this under the sanction of a no less demonic superstition. But 
this psychological explanation of a Protestant Western Christian Sab- 
batarianism would appear to be ruled out by the historical fact that 
these Modern Western Protestant Christian communities had already 
become slaves of the Sabbath long before their enslavement to a power- 
driven mechanized industry capable of keeping its human slaves’ noses 
to the grindstone for all the 168 hours in the week, What, then, are we to 
make of this paradoxical spectacle? 

‘The Protestants’ paramount objective was to return to the pristine 
practice of a Primitive Church; yet here we see them obliterating a differ- 
ence of practice between Primitive Christianity and Judaism which the 
Primitive Church had introduced expressly to serve as a distinguishing 
mark, The Primitive Church had advertised its secession from Jewry by 

? See IX. vill 274- 
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transferring its weekly holy day from the Sabbath to the first day of the 
week; and the Protestants were now doing their best to cancel the in- 
tended effect of this Primitive Christian new departure by applying to 
‘the Lord's Day’ both the Judaic name of the Sabbath and the Judaic 
tabu associated with it. Could these ‘Bible Christians’ be unaware of the 
logion ‘the Sabbath was made for Man, and not Man for the Sabbath’?! 
Could they have read, without marking, the numerous passages in the 
Gospels, illustrating this thesis, in which Jesus was reported to have 
gone out of his way to break the Sabbatarian tabu, and to have taken the 
offensive against the Pharisees by exposing the heartlessness of their 
legalistic observance of it? Could it have escaped the Protestants' notice. 
that Paul, whom they delighted to honour above all the other Apostles, 
had made himself notorious by repudiating and denouncing the Mosaic 
Law, root and branch? The answer to all these questions is that, in 
appealing from the authority of the Papacy to the authority of the Bible, 
the Protestants had reanimated, not only the New Testament, but the 
Old Testament as well, and that, in a contest between these two resus- 
citated spirits for the dominion over Protestant souls, the spirit of 
Judaism had prevailed. The consequent renaissance of a Judaic Sab- 
batarianism was an impressive piece of testimony to the abiding potency 
of a ghost of Judaism by whose presence a Gentile Christianity had been 
haunted and harassed ever since its birth. 

"These renaissances of Judaic elements in Christianity, impressive 
though they may be, are not, of course, the only examples of the pheno- 
menon in the field of Religion; and this chapter would be incomplete if 
we did not remind ourselves of other revivals of religious ideals and 
institutions in the histories of Christianity and of other higher religions. 
A Christianity which had eventually committed itself to a ‘Concep- 
tionist’ Christology lived to be haunted by a repressed ‘Adoptionism’ 
when a Paulician fossil of a submerged Adoptionist Church struck sparks 
of Bogomilism by its impact on Slavonic-speaking Orthodox Christians 
in South-Eastern Europe, and sparks of Catharism by its subsequent 
impact on Romance-speaking Western Catholic Christians in Lom- 
bardy and Languedoc And a Western Christian Church that had barely 
succeeded in exorcizing Catharism by the simultaneous practice of a 
Dominican violence and a Franciscan gentleness lived on to be haunted 
by a ghost of Augustinian predestinarianism which Jansen raised within 
the newly fortified precincts of a Tridentine Catholicism after Calvin had 
raised it in the camp of a rebellious Protestantism.*In the history of Islam 
an Iranic Muslim Society that had emerged out of a post-‘Abbasid social 
interregnum was rent asunder, in the spring of its growth, by the Safawis" 
sudden evocation of a ghost of Imāmī Shi'ism at the turn of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era;* and thereafter an Arabic 
‘Muslim Society which had been forcibly incorporated into an Ottoman 
World, as a consequence of a ‘war of religion’ between the ‘Osmanlis and 


1 Mark äi. 27. r: 
2 Uer Matt xii, 1-13; Mark il. 23-28 and dii. 1-6; Luke xii 11-17; Joba v. 1-18 
pre B : ee IV. iv. 364-9 and Gag 
7 See Y. v. 426-7 and 615-18, and pp. 304-5, below. 


5 See I. i 366-400. 
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the Safawis, raised ghosts of a Primitive Muslim puritanism in the 
successive explosions of Wahbabi, Saniisi, Mahdist, and Idrist Zealots." 


(I) THE ROLE OF PILGRIMAGES IN 
RENAISSANCES 


In our survey of renaissances down to this point, we have been recon- 
noitring, one by one, the principal channels of social life and taking note 
of the instances, in each line of activity, of the phenomenon that we are 
studying in this Part, The necromancer's feat of evoking ghosts from the 
dead pasts of extinct civilizations has been found to have different effects 
in these divers departments of a living social milieu; but there is one 
feature, of a geographical order, that is common to all the cases that we 
have reviewed so far. Whatever differences these divers kinds of renais- 
sance may display in other respects, they all uniformly manifest them- 
selves in changes in the life of a living society that take place within the 
limits of the society's native geographical habitat. If our survey is to be 
complete, we must now go on to notice a geographical effect, beyond 
those limits, that may also be produced by a renaissance of any kind. 
"The evocation of a ghost of some element, whatever it may be, in an 
antecedent culture may move the haunted society to break its own geo- 
graphical bounds by trespassing on ground that lies outside these but 
within the former habitat of the dead predecessor with which the living 
‘trespasser is seeking to enter into communion, 

Such attempts to translate renaissances from the Time-dimension 
into the Space-dimension had played an important part in the history of 
the contacts between civilizations because, as we have seen in an earlier 
context, the breach of temporal continuity between an antecedent society 
and its successor or successors in the next generation had often been 
accompanied by a breach of spatial continuity between the earlier and the 
later society's respective territorial domains. Though there had been 
affiliated societies whose habitats had been virtually co-extensive with 
those of their predecessors, there seemed to have been a greater number 
of cases—perhaps nine, as against six—in which the geographical co- 
incidence had been only partial, or in which there had been no geographi- 
cal coincidence at all? In cases of these two latter kinds, a cultural 
renaissance is apt to produce a geographical tension; for a living society 
that is haunted by a ghost is prone to treat as holy ground? the scene of 
the revenant's acts and experiences in its original epiphany as a creature 
of fiesh and blood; and holy ground exerts a potent attraction, because 
it seems to offer a tangible medium of communication between a pious 
living votary and the elusively spectral object of his devotion. If the 
votary can continue to set foot in the holy land, he will be able to stand 
in the footprints of the saints and perhaps to see, touch, and adore their 
bones, their tombs, and other abiding material relics of their transitory 
life on Earth. Thus, in all cases where there has been a total or partial 
geographical displacement of an affiliated civilization's habitat from the 


1 See V. v. 295 and 329; V. vi, 227; IX. vili ago and 602, 
2 See the table in Li 132. 3 Exod, i. 5. 
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locus of its predecessor's habitat, one of the ways in which a renaissance 
is apt to seek expression and satisfaction is through the institution of 
Pilgrimage. 

This institution is not, of course, a by-product of renaissances} it is 
much older and far more widespread. Pilgrimages must have begun to be 
made by Mankind wherever and whenever one local shrine came to sur- 
pass its neighbours in prestige to a degree that moved the regular local 
votaries of the neighbouring shrines to reinsure their claim on the good 
graces of the numina by paying occasional or periodical visits to the pre- 
eminent shrine as well. This practice is not peculiar to any single species 
of society. We find it rife in the primitive societies as well asin the civili 
zations, and the greatest dimensions ever attained by any pilgrimages 
down to the time of writing had been in the lives of universal churches 
embodying ‘higher religions’. Whether we measure these dimensions in 
quantitative terms of the numbers of the pilgrims, the linear mileage of 
their travels, and the square mileage of their catchment area, or whether 
‘we reckon in qualitative terms of the spiritual effect on the corporate life 
of a church and on the individual lives of its adherents, we shall arrive at 
the conclusion that the pilgrimages instituted by Buddhism, Christianity, 
Hinduism, and Islam, and by the divers sects into which each of these 
ecumenical religious societies had broken up, were to be reckoned 
among the most important human institutions of any kind that had been 
in operation within the two millennia ending circa A.D. 1950. In a Judaic 
religious cikoumené a Jerusalem which had been hallowed by Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims alike had outstripped the exclusively Christian 
holy cities Bethlehem and Nazareth, as well as the exclusively Muslim 
Mecca and Medina. But who shall say whether the mana of the Haram- 
ash-Sharif and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Wailing Wall 
was greater in the aggregate than the mana of a Bodh Gaya which, in an 
Indic religious cikoumené, was the supreme goal of every Buddhist pil- 
grim’s aspirations? 

The inauguration of pilgrimages on an oecumenical scale which ac- 
companied the propagation of the higher religions to the ends of the 
Earth was inevitably followed by a reaction in favour of pilgrimages of a 
narrower range. Any pilgrims would be tempted to travel less far afield, 
into less strange and hostile social milieux, if they could be assured that, 
in choosing an easier option, they would be earning an undiminished 
amount of spiritual merit; and their ecclesiastical pastors and masters 
might be inclined to give them such assurances under the influence of 
mixed motives, including a circumspect reluctance to lay on their 
sheep's shoulders a burden too grievous to be borne, as well as a politic 
desire to keep their flock within geographical bounds within which they 
would not be exposed to any rival religious influences. For these reasons, 
every secession of a sect from a universal church, and every emergence 
of a secular civilization from an ecclesiastical chrysalis, was apt to be 
followed by the establishment of new goals of pilgrimage, nearer home, 
as at least partial substitutes for the Haramayn, Jerusalem, or Bodh 
Gaya. 


1 Mate, sai. 4. 
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A classic example of the narrowing of a pilgrimage-horizon was to be 
found in the history of the holy places of the Shi‘ah. Within less than a 
hundred years of the date of the Hijrah, Mecca and Medina, the two 
oecumenical Islamic holy cities in the Hijaz, had been partially sup- 
planted, as goals of pilgrimage for Shi'i Muslims, by two sectarian holy 
Cities in 'Irig—Najaf and Karbali—that had been sanctified by the 
martyrdoms of an ‘Alf and a Husayn; and these ‘Iraqi cynosures of the 
Shi'ah had afterwards been supplemented by the tombs of an Imámi 
Shi‘ah’s seventh and ninth imams, Mūsā al-Kazim and Muhammad 
al-Jawad, at Kazimayn. When, in the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the career of the Safawi Imámi Shi'ite empire-builder Shah Ismā'il 
resulted in ‘Iraq's losing to Iran the position, enjoyed by ‘Iraq for more 
than eight hundred years down to that date, of being the principal 
stronghold of this ‘Twelve-Imam’ variety of Shi‘ism,? and when, there- 
after, ‘Irq itself fell under the dominion of the Safawis’ Sunni arch- 
enemies the ‘Osmanlis,? it became the policy of a Safawi imperial régime 
to discourage its Shi'i subjects from making pilgrimages even to the 
historic holy places of the Shi'ah in an Arab ‘Iraq that was now in 
hostile Ottoman Turkish Sunni hands, and to divert their hungry eyes 
with the lure of competitive cynosures inside the Safawi Empire's poli- 
tical frontiers. Persian pilgrims heading for Karbala and Mecca were 
provided with alternative goals en route at Qumm and Qáshán in a Per- 
sian ‘Iraq where they could slake their spiritual thirst at a lower cost in 
money, fatigue, and danger without having to descend from their 
temperate native plateau to the sultry lowlands at its western foot, or to 
make the arduous transit of the Arabian desert between the Shi'i Mus- 
lim holy cities on the Lower Euphrates and the oecumenical Muslim 
holy cities in the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. Better still, these Per- 
sian Shi'i pilgrims could be induced not merely to stop short of the 
Qiblah, but to turn their backs on it, by being directed towards the 
‘Mashhad of the Imam Riza in Khurasin, in the north-eastern corner of 
the Safawi dominions.3 

‘This Shiite Muslim story has Far Eastern Buddhist and Western and 
Orthodox Christian parallels. 

‘After the propagation of the Mahayana into the domain of a disinte- 
grating Sinic Civilization, the converts to this oecumenical higher reli- 
gion in a nascent Far Eastern World were inspired with a zeal to visit the 
scenes of the Buddha's life and work in Northern India; and surviving 
records of journeys made by Chinese pilgrims to the holy land of Buddh- 
ism in the course of a span of years beginning in A.D. 259 and ending 
circa aD. 1050+ showed that the practice had been at its height in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of the Christian Era. This floruit is 
surprising at first sight, considering that the more frequented pilgrims’ 
way was not the sea-route from the south-east coast of China to the Bay 
of Bengal but the land-route via the Tarim Basin and the Oxus-Jaxartes 

+ See I. i. 366-400, together with the note by Professor H. A. R. Gibb, ibid, pp. 
PE Bee T, i 386-90, 

5 See Goodrich, L. 
Unwin), pp. 64 and is 


3 See I. i. 392. 
Short History of the Chinese People (London 1948, Allen 8 
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Basin and the passes into the Indus Basin over the Hindu Kush; for the 
period during which the overland pilgrimage from China to India was 
enjoying its floruit approximately coincided with a period, running from 
circa A.D. 375 to circa AD. 675, when the Eurasian Nomads were in a 
state of effervescence,! and when the perils braved by pilgrims on the 
overland route were consequently at a maximum. 

"Why should this route have been frequented by Chinese pilgrims 
during these particularly hazardous centuries, and deserted in the course 
of the next three hundred years, though these were times in which the 
Nomads were relatively quiescent? No doubt, one element in the answer 
is that the incentive of the merit to be earned by making the pilgrimage 
counted for more in Chinese Buddhist minds than the deterrent of the 
dangers that had to be faced. On this reckoning, the greater the peril, 
the greater the virtue of braving it; and accordingly the pilgrimage from 
China to India flourished, in spite, or perhaps rather because, of its 
hazardousness, so long as a distant holy land in Bihar was the only pil- 
grimage-resort where the Chinese pilgrim could hope to earn the merit 
that was the object of his quest. From the same angle of vision, we can 
also see that the stream of Chinese pilgrims to Bodh Gaya would be 
likely to dwindle, and finally to run dry, when a Mahāyāna that had long 
since taken root on Chinese soil begat there, in the fullness of time, a 
number of local Far Eastern Buddhist holy places—Wu-T’ai Shan in 
Shansi, Omei in Szechwan, and the like—whose gradually accumulated 
mana eventually came to rival in the Chinese Buddhist community's 
estimation the mana of a Bodh Gaya in a once Buddhist Hindustan where 
in the meantime Buddhism had been progressively giving place to Hin- 
duism. 

Tn the same fashion, both an Orthodox and a Western Christendom 
eventually begat substitutes, within their own respective ecclesiastical 
bounds, for an oecumenical Christianitys original holy places in a 
Palestine that had fallen under Muslim rule in the seventh century of 
the Christian Era. In the tenth century, Orthodox Christendom pro- 
vided itself with an equivalent of the Chinese Buddhists’ Wu-t'ai Shan 
in "The Holy Mountain’ Athos, lapped by the waters of the Aegean, 
where in later times Russian pilgrims en route for Palestine could be 
induced to break their journey and to part with a portion of their offer- 
ings. A Russian pilgrim who wished to earn his merit still nearer home, 
‘without having to cross the sea, could content himself with visiting the 
shrine of a local theotókos in a north-eastern outpost of the Islamic 
‘World at Qazin which had been won for Muscovy and Orthodoxy by 
the Tsar Ivan IV in A.D. 1552. A Greek pilgrim who did not wish to 
venture beyond the landlocked waters of an Archipelago which he had 
hallowed for himself as ‘the Sacred Sea’ could earn his merit no less con- 
yeniently by making his pilgrimage to the island of Tinos. In Western 
Christendom, pari passu, the Papacy encouraged a pilgrim en route for 
Jerusalem from the Transalpine ecclesiastical dominions of the Holy See 


* See TIT. ii. 414, i 

2 Wu-t'ai Shan, for instance, had already acquired such sanctity by the time of the 
great persecution of Buddhism in China in A/D. es that it was rehabilitated thereafter ax 
early as à.. 857 (Goodrich, op. cit, p. 12 
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to break his journey, and lighten his purse, at Rome; but Rome, in her 
turn, had to part with some of the custom thus captured by her from 
Jerusalem to younger holy places more conveniently placed than Rome 
herself, A pilgrim heading towards Rome from Lombardy might earn 
his merit and spend his money nearer home at Loreto; and a devout 
native of England might make his pilgrimage to Canterbury or Wal- 
singham without having to leave the shores of his insular alter orbis. It 
was left for France to emulate in a nineteenth-century Western Christen- 
dom the feat achieved by Khurisin in a sixteenth-century Shi'ite 
fraction of Dar-al-Islim. At Mashhad, Khurasin had given birth to a 
shrine that would draw Shi't Muslim pilgrims in the opposite direction 
from Qarbala and Mecca, At Lourdes and at Lisieux, France similarly 
gave birth to shrines that could draw Roman Catholic Christian pilgrims 
in the opposite direction from Rome and Jerusalem. 

‘The foregoing examples illustrate the tendency of a pilgrimage-hori- 
zon to contract from the oecumenical range set for it by the world-wide 
expansion of a universal church to the parochial limits of sects, civiliza- 
tions, andstates. This tendency towards a narrowing of the horizon onthe 
religious plane had, however, sometimes been checked or reversed by a 
counter-tendency on the military, political, and economic planes. This 
counter-movement would be set in motion by an impulse to recapture 
by main force a lost hold upon some site that was still holy ground in the 
now militant pilgrims’ eyes in virtue of its having been the birthplace of 
their society’s chrysalis-church; and such impulses were the offspring 
of renaissances, since they were responses to the appeal of a ghost who 
had risen from the dead to exercise his powers of fascination upon the 
living. 

lait ofa renaissance thus expressing itself geographically 
in a militant movement of expansion is the explosion of a Medieval 
Western Christendom in the Mediterranean in the Crusades.? In effect 
the Crusades were assaults made by Medieval Western Christian agres- 
sors on the contemporary domains of their living Muslim and Orthodox 
Christian neighbours; but the conscious motive of these Western Chris- 
tian invasions of Dar-al-Islim and Orthodox Christendom was a yearning 
to incorporate in the Western Christian body social the birthplace of 
another society that was not a rival civilization but was the Western 
Civilization’s own mother church. The Crusaders were seeking to gain 
possession of a Palestine that was prized by them not so much on account. 
ofits present strategic and economic value as for the sake of those histori- 
cal associations with the origins and antecedents of Christianity that had 
long since made Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Jerusalem the goals of pacific 
Christian pilgrims. "It was the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and not the 
Levant trade of Pisa and Genoa, that inspired the Crusading Move- 
ment'.* 


1 Rome had become a goal of Western Christian pilgrims before the end of the fourth 
century. See Bardy, G.: Pèlerinages à Rome vers la Fin du ive Siècle’, in Analecta 
Bollandiana, vol: i, bp. 224735. 

2 See I. i. 17-18. 3 See I. i. 38 and IX. viii, 346-63. 

4 Dawson, Christopher: Religion and the Rie of Western Culture (London 1950, 
Sheed & Ward), p- 203. 
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In taking up arms under the impulse of this homesickness for their 
pristine holy land, the Crusaders not only made for Christendom's 
oldest and most sacred pilgrimage-resort as their ultimate objective; they 
also set themselves intermediate goals to draw their flagging fect forward 
along the intervening stages of their long war-path by drawing out, ex 
Toute, new pilgrimage-resorts in advanced posts just beyond an expand- 
ing Western Christendom’s previous borders. Norman pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Saint Michael the Archangel on Monte Gargano, in the 
Apulian dominions of the East Roman Empire, were reconnaissances 
that became preludes to 2 Norman conquest of the bridgeheads of 
Orthodox Christendom and Dér-al-Islim in Southern Italy and Sicily," 
and French pilgrimages to the shrine of Saint James the Apostle at 
Compostela, in a Galician no-man’s-land between a Western Christian 
fastness in Asturia* and the former domain of a dissolving Andalusian 
‘Umayyad Caliphate, provided successive new drafts of military man- 
power for the progressive conquest of the Iberian Peninsula by the joint 
efforts of Cispyrenean and Transpyrenean Frankish aggressors? 

The perilous exposure of the shrine at Compostela on the fringe of a 
Medieval Western Christendom’s dér-al-harb had the same effect in 
spurring the Crusaders into making superhuman exertions as the des- 
perate deed of a Scottish knight who, on an Andalusian battlefield where 
he had broken his pilgrimage in order to fight under a Castilian banner, 
‘turned the fortunes of a day which had been going against the Franks by 
flinging into the midst of the all-but-victorious Muslims a silver casket 
containing Robert the Bruce's heart, and rushing forward after it to 
conquer or die for the sake of rescuing a treasure, entrusted to his safe- 
keeping, which he had thus deliberately thrown into jeopardy as a last 
resort for calling out his own supreme reserves of vigour and valour. 
"This incident was an omen; for the mission which the Bruce on his 
death-bed had charged bis companion in arms, James Douglas, to fulfil 
had been to carry his heart to Jerusalem in order to bury it there in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre; the attainment of this Palestinian objective 
was sacrificed for the sake of a Frankish victory on Andalusian ground 
which was won by Douglas at the cost of the martial pilgrim's own lifes 
and this personal story repeated itself on an oecumenical scale. While the 
ast of the Crusaders” bridgeheads on the coast of Syria was lost within 
less than two hundred years of the Frankish invaders! first descent upon 
Palestine, their conquests in the Iberian Peninsula, Southern Italy, and 
Sicily under the auspices of the far-flung shrines at Compostela and 
Gargano were the two abiding gains of territory that were made by 
Western Christendom in the Crusades at Dar-al-Iskim’s and Orthodox 
Christendom’s expense. i 

Elsewhere, and above all in Palestine, the Crusades were the failure 
that is the usual nemesis of attempts to reach religious goals by military 
short-cuts; but the Western Christians’ yearning for the holy land of 
Christendom, which had found its earliest expression in these misguided 


1 Seo IV. 2 See IL i, 446. 3 See V. v. asqróo. 
+ The ts the writer's mother, Edith Foynbee, in True Stories from Scottish 
History (London 1896, Grifith Farran Browne), pp. 90-91 
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Frankish military enterprises, was too deeply ingrained in Western 
Christian hearts to be expunged by the mortification of a military fiasco, 
More than five and a half centuries after the Mamlüks had evicted the 
last of the Crusaders from Acre, a dispute between Western Christian 
and Orthodox Christian ecclesiastical authorities over their respective 
rights in Christendoms Palestinian holy places provided the diplomacy 
of a ci-devant Christian World with an occasion for making the Crimean 
War. The same abiding Western Christian interest in the Christian Holy 
Land also found sincere and innocent expressions in the same century 
in the inauguration of The Palestine Exploration Fund by British "Bible. 
Christians’ in A.D. 1864 and the establishment of a Protestant bishopric at 
Jerusalem under the joint auspices of the English and Prussian Crowns 
in A.D. 1841.1 In the twentieth century the fascination of the Christian 
Holy Land was still strong enough to lure Victorian British ‘Bible 
Christians’? grandchildren into implicating themselves in a shirt of 
‘Nessus when they succumbed to the temptation to undertake a mandate 
for the administration of Palestine on terms that were bound to disap- 
point either the Arab natives of the country or the Zionist immigrants 
of the great expectations which these ambiguous terms could not fail 
to create in the minds of both parties 

Perhaps the most impressive of all latter-day testimonies to the tenacity 
of the Christian Holy Land’s hold oa Western Christian imaginations 
and affections were the North American Protestant mission-stations 
which, in the course of the nineteenth century, were established at key- 
points in the Ottoman countries and in Persia. The founders and pro- 
pagators of these American Protestant missions in South-East Europe 
and South-West Asia were descendants of pioneers who had plucked up 
their roots in the Old World and shaken its dust from off their feet? in 
order to clear the ground for the creation of a New World on the other 
side of the Atlantic. These transoceanic emigrants from England who 
had put their hand to the plough that was to call a New England into 
existence were duly inhibited, Ty a warning text,* from looking back 
over their shoulder towards their English mother land; but, in boldly 
choosing and steadfastly following this arduous course, the Pilgrim 
Fathers had been inspired by the Biblical myth of a Chosen People en- 
uring the ordeal of the wilderness for the sake of making their way into 
a Promised Land; and, in thus identifying the Mayfiower’s historic 


+ “There is an Anglican bishop resident in Jerusalem. Previous to A.D. 1887 he 
appointed by the Queen of England and the King of Prussia alternately. Three bishe 
held office under this arrangement (ap, 1541-1891) (British Admiralty, Naval Seat, 
Tpcelgence Division, Geographical Section? 4 Handbook of Syria (ncuting Palestine) 
Epndon, no., UM. Saone Oca, P29) 

FAs to the plojece af a Jerusalem bishoprie, {never heard of any good or harm it has 
ever done, except what i has done for joe (Newman, J. H.: Apologia pro Vied Sud 
Gondor 185, Longmans Green) p. 146) 7 

For Newman, the crucial pointa were that this concerted action of the English and 
Prussian crowns convicted the Established Church of England of being in communion 
with the united Lutheran-Calvinist Protestant Church of Prussia, and that in an Act of 
the Parliament at Westminster, in execution of the project, the Church of England was 
labelled "Protestant expressly (see ibid, p. 141-6) 

F Sec IX. vii. sos 

Matt. x. ra; Matk vi rz; Luke ix. s; Acts xiii, gr. Cp. Acts xvii, Gand Neb. v.13. 
4 Lie i. P Ste Ti arrra 
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Gentile Christian human freight with a legendary Mosaic Israel, they 
were fortifying one of their emotional links with the Old World in the 
act of nerving themselves to sever another; for, though any lingering 
home-sickness for England that might have persisted in their hearts 
‘would have been condemned by their consciences and repressed by their 
wills as a hankering after the Heshpots of Egypt? which would indeed 
have proved them unfit for the Kingdom of God, there was no counter- 
text in the Bible to harden their hearts against the appeal of texts? sum- 
moning them to succour scattered and shepherdless Christian sheep in 
"Bible Lands’ where the labourers were few. The nineteenth-centur 
descendants of seventeenth-century Pilgrim Fathers who dedicated their 
lives, from father to daughter and from mother to son, to the service of 
American missionary institutions at Bayrüt, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Merzifün, and a dozen other stations in the Near and Middle East were 
pilgrims still, as their fathers had been before them;? and, when they 
thus turned right-about-face, to make the return-voyage eastward-ho 
across the Atlantic from the Fair Havens* of an American New Canaan’ 
to Levantine scalas at which Saint Paul had once embarked and disem- 
barked, instead of pressing on westward to a Salt Lake or a Klondyke, 
they were showing their loyalty to their ancestral faith by responding to 
a call of "Bible Lands’ which was stronger than their dread of re-entang- 
ling themselves in an Old-World city of destruction. 

‘The call of a holy land in partibus alienis, which thus continued to re- 
echo in Western Christian ears down a corridor of Time stretching from 
‘the Dark Ages’ to the twentieth century of the Christian Era, likewise 
availed, in the rinth century of the Islamic Era, to move the Iranic 
Muslim ‘Ghizis of Rüm'é to trespass on Arabic Muslim ground by 
annexing an Egyptian Mamlük Empire which included among its do- 
minions the Islamic Holy Land in the Hijaz. The last Egyptian Mamluk 
Sultan Tamin Bey's Ottoman conqueror, Sultan Selim I, who did not 
deign to relieve the Mamliks’ puppet Cairene ‘Abbasid Caliph of a 
Caliphial title which Selim T's forebears had already usurped,” was proud 
to number among the fruits of his portentous victory the privilege of 
becoming the guardian of the Holy Places of Islam; and, some three 
hundred years later, his successor Sultan Selim II (imperabat A. 
1789-1807) was confronted with the choice between vindicating his 
claim to this still-treasured ancestral office by effective action or else 
suffering a politically disastrous loss of face in orthodox Sunni Muslim 
eyes when, in A.D. 1803, the Sunni Muslim World was cut to the heart 
by the shocking news that the impiously militant Wahhabi sectaries had 
made a descent upon the Hijaz. The Padishih at Constantinople was 
constrained to discharge his bounden duty vicariously by instructing his 
virtually self-appointed viceroy in Egypt, Mehmed "Ali, to act on his 


P 
C 58; Mark vi. s4; Luke s. a; John iv. 34-35- 7 
Ho wc 5 See I i, ar; 
3 The ‘Osmaniis are thus designated by their Timurid Turkish kinsman Zahir-id- 
Din Mibaonmad Babur in his Moors (ce 1) 349, me 3) 
3 Ses Arnold, Sir T; W.: The Caliphate (Oxford 1924, Clarendon Press), pp. 148-53- 
9 For a notice of Mehmed ‘Al's career, see IX. vi. 239749- 
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nominal lord and master's behalf; and, though the ensuing conquest of 
the Wahhabis’ homeland and fastness in the Najd by Egyptian Ottoman 
arms proved ephemeral,’ Mehmed Al's execution of the Sublime Porte's 
commands did have the effect of making the Hijzz safe again for Sunnt 
Muslim pilgrims by liberating the Islamic Holy Land in A.D. 1812 from 
a Wahhabi domination that was not re-established thereafter until A.D. 
1924 

‘The intermission of the annual pilgrimage to the Holy Cities of the 
Hijaz under threat of Wahhabi attack had been singled out by the 
eminent Egyptian Muslim historian Jabarti as being, in his estimation, 
the most important event of a year A.H. 1213 (A.D. 1798-9) which had 
also witnessed the descent on Egypt of a French expeditionary force;? 
and neither the eventual reconquest of the Hijäz by a resurgent Wahhabt 
Power in A.D. 1924-5 nor the simultaneous triumph of a secularizing 
movement alla Franca in the Ottoman Empire’s republican Turkish 
successor-state availed to dry up a pilgrimage-stream whose convergent 
waters were fed from a caichment area extending as far west as the 
Senegal and as far east as Indonesia. 

‘The military measures twice taken by an Ottoman Sunni Muslim 
Power in order to bring the Hijāz under its aegis, and thereby ensure 
due access to Mecca and Medina for Sunni Muslim pilgrims from all 
parts of a Sunni Muslim World, had their counterparts in the repeated 
attempts of the Safawis and their successor Nadir Shah to reverse the 
military decisions of the years A.D. 1534 and 1546? by reconquering from 
their ‘Osmanli adversaries an Arab ‘Iriq which contained the oldest and 
most venerable holy cities of the Shi'ah; and in the present context we 
may also remind ourselves that the ‘Osmanlis’ descent from the Anato- 
lian Plateau upon the lowlands to the south of the Taurus in A.D. 1516-17 
had been anticipated by the East Romans in and after A.D. 920* in a 
repeatedly renewed offensive culminating in A.D. 999 in a raid which 
bad brought East Roman armies as far south as Tarabulus—more than. 
half the length of the road from the Cilician Gates to Jerusalem—a 
hundred years before any Western Christian Crusader set foot on Syrian 


expansion of the East Roman Empire southward into Syria in 
the tenth century of the Christian Era, like the expansion of the Ottoman 
Empire in the same direction in the sixteenth century, was, no doubt, 
partly the almost automatic consequence of a local change in a balance 
of military and political power. The decline of the Mamluk polity, which 
gave the opening for the 'Osmanlis' sixteenth-century swoop upon Syria 
and Egypt, had its counterpart in the tenth century in an enfeeblement 
of Islam through the break-up of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, Is there any 
evidence that the East Roman aggressors, too, were partly moved, as the 
“Osmanli aggressors appear to have been, by an aspiration to bring under 
their aegis the holy places of their religion? A longing to wrest the Holy 
‘Land of Christendom out of non-Christian hands had once inspired the 


1r V, vi, 299, with n. s, and IX. vii ago 
2 See IV. iv. 402, m. a 3 See L i. 390, 
4 See IV. iv. 399-460 and V. v. 242, 246, 25374, and 256. 
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Roman Emperor Heraclius and his subjects to persevere, in the face of 
an apparently irretrievable defeat, in waging the last and worst of the 
Romano-Persian wars (gerebatur A.D. 603-28) until they had liberated 
Christendom's holy city Jerusalem from a Zoroastrian domination and 
had recovered a Holy Rood which had been removed by sacrilegious 
Persian hands in a.D. 614. The same ardent feeling for the same Christian 
Holy Land was to be the loadstone of Western Christian Crusaders’ 
efforts a hundred years after the time of Basil IT's two Syrian cam- 
paigns. When the Eastern Orthodox Christian warrior-emperors Niki- 
phéros Phokàs (imperabat A.D. 963-9), John Tzimisces (imperabat A.D. 
969-76), and Basil II (imperabat A.D. 969-1025) successively invaded 
Syria, were they moved in part by the same nostalgia for the cradle of 
Christianity? 

If the master-motive of Basil’s raid in the direction of Palestine in 
A.D. 999 had indeed been a crusader's zeal, it would be difficult—even 
after making full allowance for Basil's double preoccupation with the 
Great Romano-Bulgarian war on a distant European front and with the 
repeated rebellions of feudal magnates in the Anatolian heart of his 
dominions'—to understand how in a.D. 1001 Basil could have brought 
himself to conclude a ten-years’ truce with the ‘Fatimid’ Power under 
which the Syrian arena was partitioned between the two empires along 
a line running, far out of range of Jerusalem, from a point on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, just to the north of Tartüs (Antaradus), to a point 
on the bank of the River Orontes just to the south of Shayzar (Caesarea)? 
It would be even more difficult to understand why in A.D. 1009 Basil did 
not break the truce, even at the cost of interrupting his war-to-the-death 
with Bulgaria, as he had interrupted it once before in A.D. 995, in order 
to transfer his striking force to a Syrian theatre of operations. In A.D. 995 
Basil had made a forced march actoss Anatolia for the sake of saving 
‘Aleppo from falling into the hands of the ‘Fatimid’ Power; in A.D. 1009 
‘what was at stake in Syria was not the fortress of Aleppo but the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. In A.D. 1009 this Christian holy 
place was pillaged and rased by order of the ‘Fatimid’ Caliph Hakim 
(imperabat A.D. 996-1020). Yet Basil made no military move either to 
prevent the outrage or to avenge it. 

"There are, nevertheless, some indications that Basil II, as well as his 
successors Constantine VIII (IX) (imperabat solus AJ. 1025-8) and 
Constantine IX (X) Monomákhos (imperabat A.D. 1042-54), was partly 
moved bya genuine concern for the Palestinian holy places. In A.D. 987-8, 
seven years before his first Syrian campaign, Basil himself had sent a 
mission to Cairo charged with funds for the upkeep of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.‘ In a.D. 1027 Constantine VIII negotiated 
"with the ‘Fatimid’ Government a treaty empowering him to undertake 
the restoration of the church, which Hakim had destroyed in the mean- 


$ See Runciman, op. cit, p. 34m 1. 
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rebuilding was carried out by Constantine Monomákhos some ten years 
after that? 

“To supervise the work, imperial officials voyaged freely to Jerusalem, 
where, to the disgust of Muslim citizens and travellers, the Christians 
seemed to be in complete control. So many Byzantines were to be seen in 
its streets that the rumour arose amongst the Muslims that the Emperor 
himself had made the journey.’? 

These facts suggest that the East Romans were not indifferent to the 
appeal of the Christian Holy Land; yet the full strength of its hold on 
Orthodox Christian affections and imaginations was only to be demon- 
strated some three hundred years and more after the last vestiges of the 
East Roman Empire had been obliterated by an Ottoman conqueror, 
when a ‘Holy Russia’ that had not been converted till A.D. 989,3 six years 
before the date of the first of the East Roman Emperor Basil IT's two 
raids into Palestine, tardily vindicated her pretension to be ‘the Third 
Rome" by constituting herself the champion of the Orthodox Church 
throughout the Ottoman Empire,’ and, above all, in the Palestinian holy 
places. 

In taking up this cause on the morrow of the decisive Russian victory 
in the Great Russo-Turkish War of A.D. 1768-74, a secular-minded 
Westernizing Petrine Imperial Russian Government was, no doubt, 
exploiting its subjects’ religious feelings for the furtherance of political 
ambitions of its own which, in the Crimean War, were eventually to lead 
the Russian Empire into military and political disaster; but the sin- 
cetity of the Russian peasantry's devotion to the Holy Land was attested 
by the volume of an annual pilgrimage-stream that used to roll through 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles till it broke on the coast of Palestine 
after sweeping over the promontory of Athos. The aspiration to make 
the pilgrimage to their oly places came to play as dominant a part in the 
Russians’ life as in the Muslims’; and in the World War of A.D. 1914-18 
an Imperial Russian Government at its last gasp obstinately vetoed all 
Western suggestions for establishing a Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine on the ground that this would create an intolerable eye-sore for 
Russian pilgrims to Orthodox Christendom's Holy Land. In A.D. 1917 
the Tsardom had to fall on the 12th March before the Balfour Declara- 
tion could be published on the 2nd November. 

If we now pass on to inquire whether there are examples of renais- 
sances expressing themselves in geographical terms in cases in which 
two civilizations of different generations have been related to one another 
in some other way than through the link of a chrysalis-church, we may 
glance first at instances in which the successor-society has been a civili- 
zation of the second generation, and the predecessor-society a civiliza- 
tion of the first generation which has not bequeathed any universal 
church to the affliated civilization, and we may then proceed to examine 
instances in which a civilization of the third generation that has been 
related to an antecedent civilization of the second generation through a 
chrysalis-church has also come into direct contact with its predecessor 


vp. 36. è Ibid., pp. 36-37; | 3 See TE, i, 352. 
P3775 Seo TK, sil 137, iac 


1 See Runciman, op. 
4 See VI. vii. 31-40 and 577-9. 
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outside the field in which the chrysalis-church has served as an inter- 
mediary. 

The south-eastward movement of expansion out of an Anatolian 
homeland into ‘the Fertile Crescent’ between the Taurus and the North 
Arabian Desert, which we have seen a Sunni Iranic Muslim Ottoman 
Empire making in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, and an 
Orthodox Christian East Roman Empire in the tenth century, had been 
anticipated in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries p.c. by a Khatti 
Empire that had established its hegemony over an Anatolian Hittite 
World; but there is nothing to suggest that this Hittite Power's aggres- 
sive expansion south-east of the Taurus in this age, or even its earlier 
raid on Babylon, was consciously inspired by any pious yearning to gain 
possession of an antecedent Sumeric Civilization’s birthplace in the 
Land of Shinar. We have still less warrant for imagining that the Toltec 
‘military adventurers from a Mexic World who established themselves, 
first as mercenaries and then as masters, in the domain of a sister society 
in Yucatan! had been drawn in this direction by any yearning to set eyes 
on the Guatemalan homeland of an antecedent Mayan Civilization to 
which the Yucatec and the Mexic Society were both affiliated. 

Orthodox Christian and Western Christian military adventurers con- 
quered and reconquered the Continental European Greck homeland of an 
Hellenic Civilization which was the parent of both these mutually anti- 
pathetic Christian Hellenistic societies, and here the evidence would seem 
to give us grounds for pronouncing, with some confidence, that these 
efforts to seize and hold Greece, energetic and persistent though they 
were, were not inspired by any conscious feeling of piety towards a 
treasured past such as moved the Western Crusaders to seize and hold 
Palestine. 

When the Byzantines conquered Greece from pagan Slav barbarian 
squatters there in the reign of the East Roman Emperor Basil I (impera- 
bat A.D. 867-86), and again when they afterwards recaptured it from 
schismatic Western Christian usurpers, foot by foot, in the course of 
168 years running from A.D. 1262 to A.D. 1430, the value of Greece in 
Byzantine eyes, which induced the Byzantines to make these strenuous 
military efforts for the sake of gaining possession of it, did not, as far as 
we can judge, reside in the historic role that Greece had once played as 
the birthplace of Hellenism. The motive that moved Basil I to conquer 
Greece seems to have been, not cultural piety, but a strategico-political 
calculation, He appears to have been secking to forestall the danger that, 
if he did not occupy Greece himself, it might fall into the hands of a 
rival Bulgarian Power, which, during Basil's reign, was rapidly appro- 
priating the lion's share of the hitherto independent Slavinias in the 
interior of the Balkan Peninsula;? and, when the Palaiológhi persisted in 
squandering the rapidly dwindling resources of a precariously restored 
East Roman Empire on the luxury of *: the Morea from the 
Latins, instead of concentrating thei » + on the defence of 
their last bridgeheads in Anatolia against Turkish assailants whose 
knife was then already at Byzantium’s throat, they would appear to have 

1 See I. i, 133-4 and IX. vii 315. 2 See TV. iv. 343. 
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been moved by a short-sighted eagerness to turn to immediate account 
the military weakness of Frankish trespassers on East Roman ground 
who had become even more decrepit than the Byzantine lawful owners. 
In reconquering the Morea from the Latins, the Palaiológhi were impro- 
vidently securing the twofold immediate satisfaction of taking their 
revenge for grievous wrongs suffered in the past at the hands of hated 
schismatic Christian aggressors and at the same time momentarily con- 
pensating themselves for irreparable losses of strategically invaluable 
territory in Anatolia with ephemeral gains of strategically valueless terri- 
tory in Rumelia. The Palaioléghi chose to act on this short view without 
reflecting that, in expelling the Franks from the Morea, they were work- 
ing, not for themselves, but for their future Ottoman successors. Yet, 
"anstatesmanlike though their preoccupation with the Morea may look in 
retrospect to an historian’s eye, there is no evidence that the warping of 
their political judgement was the effect of any sentimental attachment to 
a country that had once been the cradle of Hellenism. 

In the vocabulary of a Greek Orthodox Christendom the word 
‘Hellene’ had acquired the opprobriously pejorative connotation of the 
English Western Christian word ‘heathen’ ;* and, in the sixth, no less 
than in the first, century of a progressive renaissance of the Ancient 
Greek language and literature in Byzantium that had started in the 
generation of Photius (vivebat circa A.D. 820-91), this was still the first 
association that the word ‘Hellene’ would spontancously suggest in the 
minds of Byzantine Hellenists, however pedantically they might have 
schooled themselves to conform to the literary affectation of using the 
term in its original laudatory sense, in imitation of its usage in the classi- 
cal works of Hellenic literature which they had consciously taken as 
their models. Moreover, even the most affectedly self-conscious Byzan- 
tine votary of an Hellenic literary culture would never have answered 
"Hellas! if he had been asked to name his cultural holy land; for, though 
the East Roman garrisons in Central Greece which had kept their heads 
above the flood-waters of a Slav Volkerwanderung had been christened 
‘the Helladhiki’, neither a mouldering Athens nor a desolate Delphi and 
Olympia were the sites which, in the vision of a Photius or a Soutdhas, 
were hallowed by the visibly abiding presence of the Hellenic genius. 

‘The temenos which every Byzantine votary of Hellenism would have 
named as his cultural holy of holies was not an Athens that had been 
‘the education of Hellas’? at the Hellenic Civilization’s apogee; it was a 
Constantinople that had become Hellenism's city of refuge in the last 
chapter of Hellenic history. This transference of a cultural halo from the 
city of Cecrops to the city of Constantine was registered in the language 
of every-day life in Constantinople's arrogation to herself of Athens" 
former privilege of being designated ‘the City’? (4 nis) par excellence; 


? See the passage in chap. so of Constantine Porphyrogeniture De Imperio Adminis- 
trando tat has been quoted ia Il. il a59 m Eo o e 

3 Thucydides, Book Tl, chap. 41. 

3 The commen, noum ibat thus became Constantinople’ distinctive a 
eventually provided the City with a new proper name. The Ottoman Turkish 
feproducto a Megarian Dorie Greek elg ri» clo (pronounced stamabólin), sis 
che cio the sense of to Constantinople. This would be the context id wi 
term woul frst come o te ea of nom. Credkcapeaking strangers who had asked the 
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and a patriotic Byzantine ‘metropolitan’ (orgs) in the age of the Mace- 
donian and Comnenian dynasties could, and would, have pointed out, 
to any Helladic provincial who had ventured to challenge ‘the City's" 
claim to her title, that Constantinople’s heritage from Athens was ‘an 
enduring substance’? and not an empty name. From the days of Con- 
stantine the Great onwards the later Roman Emperors who had reigned 
at Constantinople had collected there the surviving masterpieces of Hel- 
lenic visual art; and these original monuments of the Hellenic culture, 
together with the Constantinopolitan collections of manuscripts repro- 
ducing the surviving masterpieces of Hellenic literature, were visible 
proofs that Constantinople's assumption of Athens’ proud title had been 
no unwarrantable usurpation. 

Tt was, indeed, true that from the year A.D. 529, in which Justinian had 
closed the University of Athens,* to the year A.D. 1203, in which Con- 
stantinople was captured for the first time by the Frankish perpetrators 
of ‘the Fourth Crusade’, an imperial city which, down to the latter of 
those two dates, had never seen an alien conqueror within her walls, had 
justified her claim to be called ‘the City’ by being the unique sanctuary 
of Hellenism, of which the like was not to be found in Hellas or any- 
where else. This hitherto inviolate treasury stored with choice works of 
‘Hellenic literature and visual art was under Western Christian military 
‘occupation from A.D. 1204 to A.D. 1261; and there could be no more con- 
clusive proof of the Crusaders’ indifference to a Hellenistic Western 
Christian Civilization’s cultural birthright than their almost complete 
failure to turn to any cultural account their fifty-seven-years-long ten- 
ancy of Hellenism’s Constantinopolitan store-house, When these thir- 
teenth-century Western French and Venetian barbarians broke into ‘the 
City’, they found it adorned with masterpieces of the classical Hellenic 
sculptors; and any fifteenth-century Italian pope or despot would have 
gone and sold all that he had? if he had ever been offered the chance of 
Buying a single one of these treasures; yet these Humanists’ thirteenth- 
century forebears, who held the whole priceless collection in their grasp, 
could think of no better way of turning Hellenic bronzes to account than. 
to break them up and melt the base metal down for coinage into petty 
cash. 

"A record of some of the masterpieces that fell victims to these atavistic 
Frankish acts of Vandalism was made, for the information of Posterity, 
by a contemporary Greek historian, It is astonishing that French men- 
at-arms should have had no eye for the beauty of these Hellenic statues 
in a century in which figures of comparable aesthetic merit in their own 
style were being carved by French sculptors. It is perhaps still more 
astonishing that, among the Western Christian clerics who accompanied 
the Frankish expeditionary force and who wielded, for good or evil, 
sway and had been given the answer ia a phrase surviving from the locally prevalent 
Tiegh Ancient Gresie 

2 See IV. We 272-3; V. vi. r15 and 223- 
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a considerable moral influence over their combatant comrades," not one, 
so far as we know, should ever have thought of employing himself at 
Constantinople in learning Ancient Greek in order to read in the original 
language those philosophical works of Aristotle's that were being studied 
so minutely and discussed so eagerly by these military chaplains’ fellow 
clerks in the universities of Western Christendom during both the cen- 
tury preceding and the century following the establishment of a Latin 
imperial régime at Constantinople in A.D. 1204. 

"This barbarous indifference to dazzling cultural opportunities was 
not, of course, displayed by all contemporary Western Christian clerks, 
‘Medieval Western students of the philosophy of Aristotle did not neglect 
the chance offered to them in a Frank-ridden thirteenth-century Romania 
of verifying and revising from the original Greek text the Latin transla- 
tions of Aristotle's works that they had already been making from Arabic 
translations in a Frank-ridden Sicily and Andalusia that had been overrun 
by the Crusaders more than a hundred years earlier. It is significant, 
however, that the translators who laboured with such devotion at Toledo 
and at Corinth were not native local ‘fresh-water Franks’ of the lineage 
of the conquistadores, but were ‘salt-water Franks’ born and bred in 
Lombardy, Germany, Britain, Brabant, and other provinces of the 
Crusaders” Western Christian homeland, whose enthusiasm for the 
study of Aristotelianism had been passionate enough to nerve them, for 
the sake of it, to make a long and perilous journey over the passes of the 
Pyrenees or across the waters of the Mediterranean. These Medieval 
Western culture-heroes will demand our attention in a later chapter." 
In the present context we have merely to observe that the indifference 
to the opportunities for tapping the living waters of Hellenism at the 
fountain-head which was displayed by the thirteenth-century Western 
conquerors of Constantinople is cogent evidence that the predatory 
Frankish adventurers who sallied out from a conquered imperial capital 
to overrun outlying provinces of Romania in a Cis-isthmian European 
Hellas and a Peloponnesus were not drawn in that direction by the spell 
of classic ground, but were moved solely by the Medieval Western man- 
at-arms’ insatiable hunger to acquire for himself a feudal lordship over 
some patch of rent-producing agricultural land where there was a 
peasantry that he could use as serfs. 

T£, on this showing, we find no evidence that a yearning to set eyes on 
the homeland of an antecedent Hellenic culture was one of the motives 
in the minds of the French and Venetian conquerors of Constantinople, 
Central Greece, and the Morea in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
Era, we shall not find any grounds for imagining that a cult of Hellenism 


? Soe, passim, Villehardouin, Geoffroi de: Conguéte de Constantinople, ed. by Wailly, 
N. de {irl ed., Paris 1882, Firmin-Didot}, and Clan, Robert de: La Conguéte de Gon- 
stantinople, ed. by Lauer, P. (Paris 926, Champion). 

2 On pp. 133-5, below. 

5 The only product of an occupied Greece that a Medieval Frankish ‘ascendancy? 
there can elim credit for having popularized in the Western European homeland of 
those Levantine conquistadores wa Bot the Greck text of Anstote's works which was 
Translated at Corinth by a scholar from Brabant, William of Moerbeke (see pp. 13 
Below) but a "Malmesey wine exported from the Laconian port of Monemvas 
(CFrenchified as ‘Malvoisie ). 
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played a greater part in moving the Venetians to reconquer the Morea in 
the ninth decade of the seventeenth century. This seventeenth-century 
Frankish reoccupation was, however, followed by secular pilgrimages of 
a new-fangled kind of which the thirteenth century had seen no trace; 
and the trickle of Late Modern Western connoisseurs of Hellenic art 
and students of Hellenic literature on pilgrimage to the homeland of 
Hellenism round the shores of the Aegean Sea did not cease to flow 
when the short interlude of Venetian rule in the Morea was abruptly 
terminated by an Ottoman reconquest in A.D 1715. 

"This difference between the respective cultural sequels to two Frankish 
conquests of the Morea that were separated from one another by a 
‘Time-span of nearly five hundred years was due, of course, to the inter- 
vening captivation of the Modern Western World as a whole by a 
renaissance of Hellenism in the literary and aesthetic spheres which had 
been initiated in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; for a 
modern tendency towards the secularization of a Western way of life 
which had previously been lived within a Christian religious chrysalis 
had its effect upon the originally religious institution of Pilgrimage, Since 
an early stage in the growth of this institution, pilgrimage-resorts had 
tended to become museums of the visual arts; for, in wholly or mainly 
illiterate societies, it was 2 commonplace that pictures and sculptures 
were the books of an unlettered majority. In another context! we have 
quoted a passage in the Jon of Euripides in which a party of Athenian 
women pilgrims to Delphi are brought on to the stage as sightseers 
perambulating the precincts of the temple of Apollo, The interest that 
these visitors find in looking at the works of art with which the temenos 
is adorned lies in identifying these portrayals of mythical characters and 
scenes that are part of the familiar furniture of the spectators’ own ima- 
ginations. This delight in the visual satisfactions that a pilgrimage-resort 
can provide was inherited from naive and illiterate religious pilgrims to 
the holy places of Paganism and Higher Religion by sophisticated and 
erudite secular pilgrims to relics of the works of Hellenic art, and sites 
and scenes of events celebrated in surviving records of Hellenic history, 
when a fifteenth-century Italian renaissance of Hellenism had invested 
these visible and tangible ‘antiquities’ with an aura of pseudo-religious 
sanetity in the sight of a cultivated ruling minority in a Modern Western 
World. 

‘This secularized Modern Western version of an ancient religious in- 
stitution took the form of a ‘grand tour" that, for the polite society of the 
Transalpine and Transmarine countries of a Modern Western World, 
found its earliest goal in a Roma Profana from whose long-obscured 
virgin countenance a pious Humanism had been gingerly stripping away 
Roma Sacra’s meretricious enamel mask. A classic example of the genre 
‘was Goethe’s Italienische Reise (peregrinabatar A.D. 1786-8). 


“In Ttaly Goethe directed his attention above all to the artistic treasures. 
The works of art that captivated him were, however, almost exclusively 
confined to the relics of Antiquity and those modern works which, like 


1 In V. vi. siia. 
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Palladio’s buildings, have brought Ancient forms back to life.t The con- 
centration of his interest on this genre was carried by him to such extremes. 
that at Venice he had no eye for Titian’s pictures, and at Assisi none for 
the celebrated Franciscan Church with its picture-covered walls and 
ceiling? The nearer Goethe approached to Rome, the more passionate and 
tempestuous became his yearning to set foot in the Capital of the World.3 
After his arrival there on the 2oth October [, 1786], he lived through his 
Roman days in a state of bigh beatitude, Here he found himself renewing 
his youth, He felt himself regenerated and endowed with a new capacity 
for the enjoyment of Life, the enjoyment of History, Art and Antiquity. + 
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‘Yet, fruitful though this sojourn in Rome was to prove for all the future 
literary labours of a Bürger-hiffing man of genius, Goethe’s comfortable 
journey to Rome from Karlsbad in a.p. 1786 was prosaic compared with 
‘the veritable pilgrimage to a now profanely holy city that had been made 
in A.D. 1755 in formå pauperis by Goethe’s revered! plebeian forerunner 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann, the shoemaker’s son. 
Meanwhile, from the close of the seventeenth century onwards, a 
gradually increasing band of more adventurous Western spirits had 
veen pushing their reconnaissances of profanely holy ground beyond a 
Rome that had been saluted as a us ‘EMAqvis by Heracleides Ponticus? 
and been vituperated as a Graeca urbs by Juvenal? into a Greece that, for 
these classically instructed Western eyes, was Hellenism’s authentic holy 
of holies. After a grand tour culminating at Rome had been celebrated in 
Goethe’s Italienische Reise, one in which Greece was the first objective 
and Rome was an afterthought and anticlimax was celebrated in Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage (in Graecié peregrinabatur A.D. 1809-11) in language 
that simulated the rapture of a Christian pilgrim’s more ‘spontaneous 
feelings at the sight of Bethlehem and Galilee.* 


on a new course set by an Aetheria and a Jerome, In a Western World in the modem. 
chapter of its history, a Gibbon end a Goethe anda Byron and à Leake reverted, under the 
auspices of a Afteenth-century Italian renaissance of Hellenism, from Actheria's and 
Jerome's religious pilgrimage to Hadrian's and Gellius’s cultural tour 

T'See Goethe's appreciation of Winckelmann in Dichtung und Wahrheit, Book VII 
(vel je pp. 279-80, in Kar Als Aurea). 


tor Hellenic ground. It had led him to make the traditional 
Western Humanist’s pi 


forth, he found on the seth May, 2090, that ho had entered in his ephemerides for the 
oth September, 1911, know every stage of the way, and can always tell where we are 
By the look ofthe country, Cecina, with distant Volterra mountains to the Io O pale 

rima Maritima Tusce hadc vera lul, non Ligures neque Taurini At that 
‘moment he hed the strange experience of seming eyes om bie spiritus home for the Aret 
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Fun into it from the opposite direction (see his letter to Cicero (Ad Familiares, i 
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Where'er we tread, "tis haunted, holy ground; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
‘And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 
‘Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
‘The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon; 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 


Yet to the remnants of the splendour past 

Shall pilgrims, pensive but unwearied, throng; 

Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast, 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 

Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 

Boast of the aged! Lesson of the young! 

Which sages venerate and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore." 

1f, as perhaps it might have pleased Gibbon to remark, the sincerity 

of a cult can be measured by its capacity for breeding illusions, we may 
gauge the strength of a Modern Western Schwdrmerei for the classic 
landscape of Greece by the vitality of a nineteenth-century Western 
Philhellenism. When, in A.D. 1821, the Ottoman Porte's Greek Orthodox 
Christian ra‘iyeh in the Morea revolted against the Padishah, Metter- 
nich’s disapprobatory interpretation of the event as an inexcusable de- 
fiance of a legitimate sovercign’s lawful authority might perhaps have 
won the day in a reactionary-minded post-Napoleonic Western Society 
if the romantic lighting of a Byronic stage had not availed instantaneously 
to transfigure a ‘now degenerate horde’ into 'spitten images"? of ‘hero 
sires’ whom they had so recently still ‘shamed’ 4 Thereafter, Byron lived 
to rectify one volte face by making another; and the final estimate of the 
character of the Modern Greek people which he was led to form by 
bitter experience on a grim second pilgrimage to their country was far 
harsher than an earlier verdict which had been the light-hearted by- 
product of a poet’s brilliant child's play. Yet, if Byron was thus cured of 
his illusion about the living inhabitants of his Hellas by less than four 
months’ intimate intercourse with them in A.D. 1824, he never lost his 
illusion about Hellas herself; and his devotion to this idealized ghost of 
a dead world, that, for good or ill, could not ever disappoint him by 
confronting him in the flesh, moved the Frankish poet to spend the re- 
mains of his fortune, and crown the sacrifice by laying down his life, on 
behalf of the unworthy living human fauna of a latter-day Western 
Hellenist's brazenly undiscredited profane Holy Land. 


cultural past was that he had always so far deliberately refused to break any journey in 
Tuscany, for fear thet the siren cba "fly mi 
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‘OW that we have concluded our survey of renaissances, it is time 
to examine the stage on which the dramatis personae play their 
parts. 

If an encounter of any kind is to take place, there must be some com- 
mon ground on which the parties can meet. In all the encounters with 
which we are concerned in this Study, the parties are living souls or 
their wraiths, and the interaction between them is therefore always some 
form of action on the psychic plane, even when, as in warfare, this 
operates through the medium of physical collisions and combats. In 
‘encounters in the flesh’, however, in which all the parties engaged are 
simultaneously alive at the time, the meeting-place in which they make 
their psychic contact with one another is the external physical world, 
whereas in renaissances the encounters are not only of a psychic order 
in themselves but are also experienced in a psychic meeting-place, not 
a physical one. A renaissance takes place in the for intérieur of a living 
actor, who provokes the encounter by waking in his own mind a memory, 
dormant there, of a party who is no longer alive. To recall to mind some- 
thing that one has forgotten is equivalent, as has been pointed out by 
Socrates," to learning something new; and a recollection thus precipi- 
tates an event. 

‘The difference in the setting of the respective stages of renaissances 
and encounters in the flesh generates a corresponding difference in their 
respective ranges of action in the two dimensions of Space and Time. 
In the Space-dimension, ‘encounters in the flesh’ have the wider range; 
for they can occur between any parties that happen to be alive simul- 
taneously on the face of the planet, even if these parties have been 
unknown to one another previously —as, for example, the indigenous 
societies of the New World and a Western Christian Society in the Old 
World were unknown to one another until they collided at and after 
the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era as 
a result of the Western Christian maritime explorers’ physical feat of 
making the transit of the Atlantic Ocean. In renaissances there is no 
such possibility of encounters on the geographical plane between par- 
ties previously quite unacquainted, since, in the psychic medium in 
which a renaissance takes place, the living party to the encounter can, as 
we have seen, resuscitate only those elements of the life of a dead party 
that happen to be already latent in the living party's memory. In the 
‘Time-dimension, on the other hand, ‘encounters in the flesh” have a 
narrower range than renaissances; for in ‘encounters in the flesh’ the 
parties can only encounter one another at the moments in their respec- 
tive lives at which they happen to meet in the Space-dimension, whereas 
in renaissances the living necromancer—likewise confined in the Time- 
dimension, though he is, to the moment of his own life at which he is 


+ See Plato: Phaedo, 72 B-76 C, and Meno, 81 4-86 c. 
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performing his act of magic—is at the same time able to call up, at will, 
out of the storehouse of his memory, elements of the dead party's life 
taken from all stages of this dead party's history that are on mental 
record there. Moreover, the evocator has it in his power to bring on to 
his inner mental stage simultaneously any number of events in the dead 
party's history that in real life were notsimultaneous but were successive, 

‘The difference in the setting of the stages of renaissances and ‘en- 
counters in the flesh’ also sets different limits to the number of the 
characters that can take part in the play. In ‘encounters in the flesh’ the 
possible number is limited only by the capacity of the habitable surface 
of the planet for simultaneously providing coexisting human societies 
with the habitat and subsistence requisite for keeping them all alive, side 
byside, on minimum scales of Lebensraum and welfare. In renaissances the 
maximum possible number of dramatis personae is three, since ex Aypo- 
thesi there can be no more than two dead civilizations whose ghosts the 
living necromancer will be able to conjure up out of the Sheol of his own 
subconscious psyche by animating some memory of them that has been 
lying entranced there. There cannot be an intact mental record where 
there is not an unbroken cultural tradition; and there can be only two 
dead antecedent civilizations with which a living society will have been 
able to maintain this necessary cultural contact across the gulf of an 
intervening social interregnum. 

One of the two will be the civilization to which the living society is 
‘affiiated’;* the other will be a contemporary of this antecedent civili- 
zation which has been implicated with it through an ‘encounter in the 
flesh’ at the time when those two now dead civilizations were simul- 
taneously alive, and which, in the course of this encounter, has imparted 
to the 'apparented' civilization’s internal proletariat the ‘spark of life" 
or ‘germ of creative power’ inspiring a church, incubated in the bosom 
of this proletariat, which has eventually served the ‘affiliated’ society as 
a chrysalis.? In the history of the Western Civilization, for example, the 
renaissances that our foregoing survey has brought to light will be found 
to be revivals of some element of the life either of an antecedent Hellenic 
Civilization, to which the Western Civilization is ‘affliated’, or else of an 
antecedent Syriac Civilization, contemporary with, and implicated with, 
the Hellenic, to which the Western Civilization is related through a germ 
of creative power derived from the Syriac Civilization by a Christian 
Church that has served the Western Civilization as i chiysalis. 

Until not much more than a hundred and fifty years before A.D. 1952, 
renaissances and ‘encounters in the flesh’ were the only kinds of con- 
tact between one civilization and another of which there had been 
historical instances within the Time-span of some five or six thousand 
years during which societies of this species had been in existence up to 
date. But, within a period inaugurated by the French invasion of Egypt 
in A.D. 1798 (to give this new era a convenient, though conventional, 
initial date), a third kind of contact had been established through the 
enterprise of Late Modern and post-Modern Western archaeologists. 
These brilliant pioneers of historical exploration had succeeded in 

1 See Li 43544- 2 felis 
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making contact with civilizations that were neither living contemporaries 
of their own society, whom it could meet in the flesh, nor dead predeces- 
sors related to it by an unbroken tradition of the kind that linked the 
‘Western Society with a dead antecedent Hellenic Civilization to which 
it was ‘affiliated’ and also with a dead antecedent Syriac Civilization 
with which it was in liaison through the Christian Church, 

‘The first of these ‘lost’ or ‘forgotten’ civilizations to be retrieved by 
‘Western ingenuity was the Egyptiac; and this was hardly an accident, 
since the Égyptiac was, for several reasons, less difficult than other 
castaways were to recapture. For one thing, the Egyptiac culture did 
not have to be literally disinterred, since it had left physical monuments 
that not only stood above ground but towered into thesky. The Pyramids 
at Gizah did not have to wait for the arrival of a French expeditionary 
force in A.D. 1798 to loom large in the minds of living men. Ever since 
their erection in the third millennium ».c. they had made an over- 
whelming impression on the imaginations of non-Egyptiac sight-scers; 
and Western and Greek Orthodox Christian scholars who had never set 
eyes on them were familiar with the fact of their existence—and with 
‘the farther fact that they were the abiding products of a now long since 
extinct Egyptiac Civilization—thanks to the accounts of the Egyptiac 
Society’s culture and history in the records of an Hellenic Civilization 
which, throughout its own life-span, had been in contact in the Space- 
dimension with an Egyptiae Tithonus.” One of the incidental products 
of this Helleno-Egyptiac encounter had been the bilingual inscription 
in the Greek Alphabet and in two Egyptiac scripts on ‘the Rosetta 
‘Stone’ (incisus est 196 B.c.) which had given Modern Western scholars 
their key to the deciphering of both the Hieroglyphic and the Demotic 
Egyptiac characters; but the task of proceeding from the reading of 
scripts to the interpretation of a dead language conveyed in them might 
have been still more arduous than it actually was if in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era a language descended from the demotic 
Egyptian had not been still in daily use as the liturgical language of a 
Coptic Monophysite Christian Church. 

Western scholars had more ado to recapture a Babylonic and an ante- 
cedent Sumeric Civilization whose still visible monuments were shape- 
less mounds of disintegrating sun-dried brick that could not compare 
with granite-built pyramids in impressiveness; yet here, too, living 
languages furnished valuable clues. The Achaemenian inscriptions in a 
simplified version of the cuneiform script, which provided the keys for 
this script's decipherment, conveyed a language of the Indo-European 
family from which a still living Modern Persian was descended ;* the 
‘Akkadian language, conveyed in parallel columns of cuneiform script in 
the Achaemenian inscriptions, proved to be a member of the same 
Semitic family as the already familiar Arabic, Syriac, Aramaic, Hebrew, 
Amharic, and Ge'ez; an already acquired knowledge of Old Persian and 
‘Akkadian made it possible to decipher the Elamite language, which was 
the third of those employed in the Achaemenids’ trilingual inscriptions, 


1 The doom of Tithonus has been observed in VI. vil. 47-82. 
2 Seo VI. Vil 247-8. 
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though Elamite had no affinity with any previously known language, 
living or dead; and bilingual texts in Asshurbanipal's library! enabled 
philologists who had already mastered a Semitic Akkadian language to 
interpret a Sumerian language which, like Elamite, had no known 
affinities, but which was of much greater historical importance than 
Elamite, since it proved to be the mother tongue of the creators of a 
Sumeric Civilization into whose heritage the speakers of Elamite and 
Akkadian had entered belatedly as proselytes. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the isumphe ofa Modern Western 
Archaeology was the disinterment of civilizations that had not only been 
long since dead and buried but had fallen into complete oblivion. The 
Minoan Civilization and the Indus Culture, both of which had been 
disinterred within the present writer's lifetime in the Old World, and the 
Mayan Civilization in the New World, were the most notable cases of 
dead civilizations that had suffered this total eclipse; and the recapture 
of the marvellously accurate but formidably complicated Mayan system. 
of chronological reckoning and notation was perhaps the greatest feat of 
archaeological skill so far achieved. 

"The vividness of the life with which these dead, buried, and in some 
cases entirely forgotten civilizations were endowed in the consciousness 
of a latter-day Western Society that had succeeded in recapturing them 
‘was piquantly illustrated by the vitality of Ikhnaton's ghost, which, 
after a vitai pausa? of more than thirty-two centuries’ duration, aroused 
the same controversially conflicting feelings of sympathy and antipathy 
in Western academic circles in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
Era that the Egyptiac records testified to his having aroused in the flesh 
jn Egyptiac clerical circles when he was living, reigning, and innovating 
in the fourteenth century B.C. 

In thus establishing a third kind of contact between one civilization 
and another, the Modern Western archaeologists had done contem- 
porary Modern Western historians the invaluable service of raising the 
number of known civilizations to a figure at which it had become just 
feasible to make this species of human society a subject of comparative 
study. 


(1 THE OCCASION OF THE DRAMA OF 
RENAISSANCES 


“Encounters in the flesh’ may be precipitated by deliberate acts of will 
—inspired by aggressiveness, piety, curiosity, or other incentives—on 
the part of one or more of the parties. Curiosity, for example, was the 
motive of Herodotus’s, Marco Polo’s, and Ibn Battitah’s travels; piety 
the motive of Goethe’s and Byron's, as well as Fa Hsien's and Arculf's, 
pilgrimages; aggressiveness the motive of Alexander's, Demetrius's, the 
Cid's, and Chingis’ conquests. It is also possible, however, for these en- 
counters between contemporaries in the Space-dimension to come about 
by accident. For example, contact between a Tari Furora Society and a 
BE Ren Naterd, Book TII, I. 86o and sj 
3 See pp. 205-6, below. 
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Western Society that had previously had no knowledge of one another 
‘was established in A.D. 1935 when the natural fortifications of the Tari 
Furora's secluded fastness in Papua were penetrated by an enterprising 
Western explorer! who had not been attracted by any rumour of the 
existence of a mysterious people behind a barrier of knife-edged 
mountains, but had been impelled by a desire to fill in one of the few 
still remaining blanks in a Western anap of the World plotted out by 
predecessors of Hides’ who, by his day, had been at work continuously 
for some four and a half centuries. 

‘The encounters negotiated by Modern Western archaeologists with 
dead civilizations, not related by any unbroken thread of tradition with 
either the Western or any other living civilization, might likewise be the 
‘outcomes of either accident or design, Schliemann, for example, made it 
the master-purpose of his career to identify and excavate the site of a 
‘Troy whose fame had been immortalized in the Homeric Epic,? whereas 
nothing but the play of Chance could have thrust into the hands of expert 
and imaginative investigators the clues that led to the discovery of the 
previously quite forgotten Minoan Civilization and Indus Culture, A 
renaissance, on the other hand, cannot ever come about in this accidental 
‘way; for the evocation of a ghost by a necromancer is, by definition, a 
deliberate act of will on the necromancer’s part; and, in practising his 
grim and perilous art, the necromancer is always inspired by a conscious 
purpose. 

TÉ the wizard screws up his courage to the pitch required for subject- 
ing himself to the self-imposed ordeal of awaking the dead, he embarks 
on this desperate enterprise as a last resort, under pressure of an urgent 
need to solve some current problem in his own life which he has failed to 
solve by drawing upon his native resources. The ghost of a universal 
state, for example, is usually evoked in the hope that its presence may 
quell the anarchy of a current Dark Age by the application of a remedy 
which, in the now dead antecedent civilization's history, did once 
effectively quell the anarchy of a Time of Troubles. The evocation of 
ghosts of the Roman Empire in the shapes of an East Roman Empire’ 
and a Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy,‘ and the installation, at Cairo, of 
a simulacrum of an ‘Abbasid Caliphate that had just been extinguished 
at Baghdad, were mainly inspired by the need for a united military 
and political front against an alien aggressor. The installation in Japan, 

1 See V. v. 197, with n. 1. The assumption, made by the writer of this Study in this 
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in A.D. 645, of a copy of the Sinic Han imperial régime, that had just been 
reinstated in China, was designed to foster the planting out of the Far 
Eastern Civilization, de toutes pièces, on the virgin soil of the Japanese 
Isles; and the corresponding purpose of taming German, Scandinavian, 
and Slav barbarians beyond the north-eastern frontier of Western 
Christendom was likewise one of the motives for the evocation of the 
Holy Roman Empire The ghost of a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic city- 
state was revived in a Medieval Italy, and the ghost of a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic absolute monarchy in the Modern Western World at large, in 
the hope of thereby enabling a potentially progressive Western Society 
to achieve its own latent possibilities on the political plane beyond the 
limits of the modest capacity of the clumsy native Western institution of 
Feudalism. The ghost of a Roman Law was evoked first in Orthodox and 
then in Western Christendom in the hope of providing a native economy 
that was rapidly increasing in complexity with a correspondingly 
elaborate legal framework which could not be pieced together out of 
a juvenile Christian society's rudimentary native law derived from 
Christian and Judaic sources. Aristotle's ghost in the West, and Confu- 
cius's ghost in the Far East, were evoked in the hope of enabling a Western 
and a Far Eastern intellect to break out of the shell of a Christian and a 
Mabayanian Buddhist patristic theology. The ghost of a Sinic Literature 
was evoked in the Far East, and a ghost of an Hellenic Literature in a 
Greek Orthodox and a Western Christendom, in the hope of thereby 
irrigating an arid native vein of literary genius. The ghosts of an Hellenic 
Sculpture and an Hellenic Architecture were evoked in a Modern 
Western World which was painfully aware that the medieval school of 
native Western and borrowed Syriac visual art had no more arrows left 
in its quiver. 

A renaissance is thus always deliberately produced for a consciously 
conceived purpose by a living agent who is awaking the dead from their 
sleep; and, if the living party to the relation did not thus deliberately 
take the initiative, an encounter of this kind could never occur; for a 
ghost cannot raise itself on its own initiative, to haunt the living un- 
invited; nor can the dead and the living meet one another by chance, as 
‘two or more living individuals or societies can, if they happen to be alive 
simultaneously on the face of the same planet. 


(I1) THE PLOT OF THE DRAMA OF 
RENAISSANCES 


‘The distinctive feature of a renaissance that determines its occasion is 
also the key to its plot; and our inquiry into the occasion has shown us 
what this distinctive feature is. In an encounter between a necromancer 
and a ghost the dramatis personae can never exchange their roles, 
because, in contrast to the dramatis personae in an encounter in the 
flesh between parties who are all alike alive at the time, the parties to 
a renaissance are not ‘of like passions’? with one another.* 
1 See TL ü 158-9, 2 See TL ii, 165-70, 2 Act xiv, 25. 
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Of course, in an encounter of either, or indeed of any, kind, the initia- 
tive will have come from one side only; but, in an encounter between. 
the living, the party which happens to have been the victim of the first 
assault, no less than the party by whom the first assault happens to have 
been delivered, has it in him to take the initiative if occasion offers. In an 
encounter of this kind the assaulted party's passivity and inferiority and 
the assailant’s activity and superiority at the opening of the first act of the 
play are not due to intrinsic qualities in the parties’ respective natures 
which, in virtue of being immutable, make the effects that follow from. 
them irreversible. In ‘encounters in the flesh' the assailant's ascendancy 
usually proves to be a wasting asset, while the assaulted party usually 
demonstrates his potentialities from the outset. As soon as the encounter 
begins, there is, as we have observed elsewhere, a reciprocal exertion of 
influences and a concomitant tendency for the initiative to change hands 
through being captured from the original aggressor by the party that has 
been his victim at the moment when the Curtain has risen on the first 
scene, This ‘reversal of roles’ (Graecà mepuéresa) is, in fact, the di: 
tinctive feature of this genre of encounters; and ex hypothesi a corre- 
sponding exchange of parts cannot occur in encounters of the different 
genre in which one party only is a living individual or living generation 
of a society, while the other party is a wraith. We have already noticed 
that, in an encounter of this latter kind, the living party alone has the 
power to take the initiative; and we may now go on to observe that, when. 
‘once, thanks to the necromancer’s initiative, the ghost has been raised, 
the ghost alone has the power to exert an influence. The spectre’s un- 
‘canny presence cannot fail to affect the haunted living soul, while the 
necromancer cannot retort by exercising any counter-influence on the 
ghost that he has raised; for the living can influence only the living, and 
it is impossible for the necromancer to catch alive the dead individual or 
society whose ghost he has called up, since, in order to catch him alive, 
he would have to have been his contemporary and to have encountered 
him in the flesh instead of in his own haunted psychic inner world. 
When the ghost gets on his nerves he has no means of retaliating. In an 
encounter of this uncanny genre the channel of influence is a ‘one-way 
street’ which admits no counter-flow of traffic; and the haunted necro- 
mancer will find cold comfort in reflecting that he has only himself to 
blame, and quoting ad hominem: ‘Vous l'avez voulul'* 

An influence to which there can be no retort in kind is a challenge 
(indeed a formidable one); and the plot of the play which the evocation 
of a ghost sets in action can be summed up in the formula that the necro- 
mancer seeks to find aid for coping with one challenge at the price of 

osing himself to another. He is responding to a challenge from a 
living contemporary by inviting a challenge from the ghost of a dead 
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predecessor, In every renaissance this is the structure of the plot; and 
the structure is necessarily rigid and invariable because the dramatis 
personae are incapable of exchanging their parts, Since there can be no 
perpetia there can be no second act—and no ‘concatenation’,* either, 

tween a series of one-act plays. In contrast to an encounter between 
contemporaries, which is apt to run into several acts and to link up with 
previous and subsequent dramas of its own genre, a renaissance is bound 
to be an insulated experien 

‘The only element of elasticity in the plot of a renaissance is the diver- 
sity of the possible denouements of a situation in which one of the parties 
is confronted with two challenges at once; for the doubling of the chal- 
lenge raises the number of possible alternative responses to four. 

‘One alternative, which the necromancer may bring to pass if he is 
sufficiently cool-headed and adroit, is for him to play off his two adver- 
sucks against one another, If he can first succeed in getting the better of 
the living adversary whom he is encountering in the fesh by mobilizing 
against him the ghost that he has evoked with that intent, he may then 
perhaps succeed in exorcizing the now superfluous revenant with the aid 
Of the now subjugated living party. A classic example of this tricky feat 
of prestidigitation is the Western Civilization’s success in exploiting an. 
Ttalian renaissance of the Hellenic culture to retrieve a breakdown in its 
own native cultural growth, and then shaking off the incubus of a re- 
suscitated Hellenism by reverting to its own distinctive Western vein? 
On the other hand—and this is the second alternative—the ingenious 
necromancer may get the worst, and not the best, of both worlds, as a 
latter-day Persia found to her cost when she was constricted by the 
strait-waistcoat of an Imami Shi'ism which her Safawi conquerors had 
called up from Sheol to serve them as a spiritual weapon in a competition 
for political supremacy in an Iranic Muslim World in which the ‘Os- 
maniis, and not the Safawis, eventually won the day? As this example 
shows, the necromancer may both fal to solve the problem confronting 
him in his own social milieu which has tempted him into resorting to the 
necromancer's art, and may also fail to rid himself of a ghostly incubus 
which in this case he will have imposed on himself in vain. The third 
alternative is a failure to meet the challenge of a contemporary problem 
combined with a success in escaping the challenge of the vainly re- 
suscitated ghost—as a nascent Western Christendom was compensated 
by the fiasco of the Carolingian evocation of a ghost of the Roman 
Empire for the failure of this abortive act of necromancy to quell the 
anarchy of a Dark Age.t The fourth alternative—which is the inverse of 
the third—is exemplified in the fatal success of a Leo Syrus and a Sui 
Yang Chien in solving the same problem of anarchy in a nascent Ortho- 
dox Christendom and in 2 nascent Far Eastern World at the price of 
saddling the salvaged society with an incubus that defied all subsequent 
efforts to throw it off and that progressively increased its pressure until 

1 "The phenomenon of ‘concatenstions’ of encounters between contemporaries has 
been examined in TX; vil. 494-03. usd sida 
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it eventually broke the back of the society that had deliberately assumed 
this fatal burden.t 


After taking this bird's-eye view of the plot of the drama of renais- 
sances, it may be convenient to glance at the process of evocation before 
looking further into the nature of a challenge from the revenant which is 
the nemesis of recourse to the necromancer’s art. 


2 See pp. 15 and 16, above. 


D. THE PROCESS OF EVOCATION 


(D THE INVERSION OF AN ORIGINAL 
HISTORICAL ORDER 


A first sight it might seem possible to call up the whole culture of a 
dead antecedent society en bloc, since ex hypothesi the whole of 
this dead society’s history has already been played out to a finish, and, 
just because it is all now dead, and is extant only in the tradition of a 
living society, it might be expected to be also all now revocable simul- 
taneously. Actually, as we have found in our survey of renaissances,! 
the elements of a dead antecedent culture are apt to be resuscitated 
piecemeal; and there are two reasons for this. One reason, as we have 
Seen, is that a ghost is never raised except for the immediate practical 
purpose of obtaining its assistance for the solution of some pressing 
problem in the necromancer’s own life; and the element which, with 
this purpose in view, he selects for reanimation out of the compre- 
hensive spectrum of a dead civilization’s accumulated experience will 
be only what is relevant to the current problem that is exercising the 
necromancer himself at the time, If, however, the necromancer were 
nevertheless to overstep the limit of his immediate requirements by 
trying to resuscitate the dead culture in its entirety, a positive obstacle 
to an integral renaissance would then present itself. The simultaneous 
presence of elements of human action and experience that have never 
been in existence simultaneously ‘in real life’ is only possible in a psychic 
world in which these elements have been reduced to the tenuous con- 
sistency of disembodied memories, As soon as the Will takes delivery 
of these ghosts from the Intellect in order to translate them into real life 
again, they once again become amenable to a law of real life which debars 
incompatible institutions, ideas, and ideals from reigning simultaneously 
in one and the same social milieu. 

‘The most crack-brained Medieval Western votary of Hellenism 
would never, for example, have dreamed of deliberately resuscitating, 
side by side, a bevy of sovereign independent parochial city-states alla 
Greca and an oecumenical Roman Empire which, in the history of the 
Hellenic Civilization, had been the tardily applied antidote to the fatal 
anarchy which the licence of parochial sovereignty had eventually let 
loose upon the Hellenic World. When, in the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era, these two resuscitated Hellenic institutions did come 
face to face with one another in a Western arena as a result of the un- 
co-ordinated operations of rival schools of Medieval Western necro- 
mancers, their inherent incompatibility promptly brought them into 
violent collision; and it proved impossible to make a Medieval Northern 
and Central Italy safe for a plenary indulgence in the Greek vice of 
parochial sovereignty without reducing ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ to 
nonentity, 

For these reasons the ghosts of elements which, in the life of a dead 


1 On pp. 6-124, above, 2 On pp. 118-20, above. 
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antecedent civilization, have come and gone in succession to one another, 
without ever having appeared on the stage simultaneously, are apt like- 
wise to be resuscitated successively, and not simultaneously, in the his- 
tory of an affiliated society. When this happens, the chronological order 
in which these ghosts are evoked is neither the original order nor a 
haphazard one bearing no relation to it; it is the original order in 
reverse." 

In the political field, for example, a Roman Empire which had been 
the last political institution to be thrown up in the course of Hellenic 
history was the first to be resuscitated in the history of a Hellenistic 
Western Christendom. ‘The Holy Roman Empire’ was inaugurated at 
Rome a week before the eighth century of the Christian Era ran out, 
and in Charlemagne’s life-time its writ ran in all provinces of the 
"Western World of the day except Britain and Asturia. On the other 
hand the sovereign city-state whose emergence in Hellenic history had 
been almost coeval with the birth of the Hellenic Civilization itself was 
not resuscitated in the Western World until after the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and even then its first effective reappearance was 
confined to a Northern and Central Italian province of the Western. 
World? Two or three hundred years had to pass, after that, to give an 
expanding Medieval Western cosmos of city-states time to establish 
secondary strongholds in Flanders and in Germany, and some two 
hundred years more to give the resuscitated Hellenic ideal of parochial 
sovercignty time to translate itself from the city-state to the nation-state 
scale by captivating the feudal monarchies of Transalpine and Trans- 
marine Western Europe; and it was not till after the outbreak and 
‘exacerbation of the French Revolution in Paris, little less than a thou- 
sand years after the date of the coronation of Charlemagne at Rome on 
Christmas Day A.D. 800, that the Hellenomane nations of a Late 
Modern Western World finally capitulated to the Periclean Attic 
political ideals of absolute sovereignty for each parochial state, vis-à-vis 
the rest of the body social, and absolute democracy for the citizens of 
each parochial state in the management of their own parochial domestic 
affairs. 

Tn this instance the reason why the original chronological order was 
reversed in the evolution of a renaissance is perhaps not difficult to 
descry. The explanation is to be found in the utilitarian considerations 
which are the motive of every renaissance, as we have already noticed. 
In Charlemagne’s generation throughout Western Christendom, a 
nascent civilization's most urgent political need was to extricate itself 
from the anarchy of a Dark Age; and the obvious institutional instru- 
‘ment for the purpose was a universal state which had been instituted 
originally by a disintegrating antecedent civilization as a means of 
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extricating itself from the anarchy of a Time of ‘Troubles. So long as 
the Roman Empire had been an effective régime, a mortally wounded 
Hellenic body social had enjoyed a reprieve. When the Roman Empire 
had been stricken with its second and final paralytic stroke—which, in 
the western provinces, had incapacitated it at the turn of the fourth and 
fifth centuries of the Christian Era—the Hellenic Civilization had dis- 
solved into the resurgent anarchy of a social interregnum with which a 
nascent Western Christendom was still battling in the eighth century. 
‘The Western Hellenistic Society of Charlemagne's day did not have far 
to seck in order to hit upon the happy thought that, if only it could now 
revive the Roman Empire in the form in which this had existed in the 
West from Augustus’s reign to Theodosius the Great's (save for an 
interlude of recurrent anarchy between Alexander Severus’s reign and 
Diocletian's), it might be able to recapture the blessed pax cecumenica 
which the Western Christian Society's Hellenic predecessor had en- 
joyed for the greater part of those four centuries. 

‘On the other hand, Charlemagne’s generation in Western Christen- 
dom, and a fortiori Charles the Fats, would have found nothing 
attractive in the international anarchy of a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic 
cosmos of sovereign parochial city-states and a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic cosmos of sovereign parochial ‘enlightened monarchies’ which 
"were to prove so attractive in their turns to the Medieval Italians and to 
the Modern peoples of the Transalpine Western countries; for this in- 
ternational anarchy, which the Roman Empire had temporarily quelled, 
was the crying evil with which the Carolingians were contending. 
Parochial liberties bought at the price of oecumenical chaos could 
appeal only to communities whose energies had accumulated a head of 
steam strong enough to need a vent, but not yet strong enough to blow 
Society to pieces; and this new set of social circumstances—which 
differed from those of a Carolingian Western Christendom in almost 
every point except the significant point of being transitory—was the 
situation in which the pre-Augustan Hellenic ideal of parochial absolute 
sovereignty ran riot through the Western World in the course of some 
eight or nine centuries following its first revival on the city-state scale 
in an eleventh-century Italy. 

Corresponding considerations explain the reversals of an original 
chronological order in the evolutions of renaissances in divers non- 
political fields of activity. 

In the linguistic and literary field, for example, the collection of texts 
of works of the antecedent culture's literature, which we have found! 
to be the earliest symptom of a dawning cultural renaissance, is the 
latest cultural pursuit of an antecedent civilization in its death agonies. 
‘The manuscript-hunting ffteenth-century Italian Humanists were 
crossing pens with the manuscript-copying sixth-century monks in 
Cassiodorus’s vivarium at Squillace, where the last of the great Roman 
imperial civil servants in the West had spent his old age in providently 
lading a monastic Noah's ark with samples of the Latin version of an 
Hellenic literature after he had retired from his thankless secular pro- 

1 On pp. 52-57, above, 
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fessional task of trying to make an Ostrogothic barbarian successor-state 
of the Roman Empire work. 

The compilation of encyclopaedias and dictionaries, which is apt to 
follow after the collection of texts in the evolution of a renaissance, 
‘comes before them in an antecedent society’s cultural history; for, even 
when a disintegrating civilization has reached a stage of cultural decay 
at which it gives up the attempt at further creation in order to concen- 
trate its dwindling energies on trying to preserve the cultural legacy of 
the Past, it makes, at first, an effort to bequeath the quintessence of this 
heritage to Posterity in a systematized form worthy of a rational mind, 
before eventually resigning itself to the ultima ratio of a mere mechanical 
reproduction of texts. Lexicographical activities thus occupy not the 
last, but the penultimate, chapter in the cultural history of a disinte- 
grating civilization, whereas, in the evolution of a renaissance, they come, 
as we have observed, not first, but second, after the texts of the ante- 
cedent society’s literature have been retrieved and explored. The fourth- 
century commentators Servius and Macrobius, the fourth-century 
grammiarian Aelius Donatus, and the fifth-century encyclopaedist 
Martianus Capella, who were labouring for the preservation of the 
Latin version of the Hellenic literature in the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire on the eve of a fifth-century collapse, had to wait for 
their Modern Western avatars until the sixteenth century and after. In 
the Greck-speaking heart of the Roman Empire, where Hellenism sur- 
vived for some two hundred years longer than in the western provinces, 
a sixth-century Hesychius of Miletus was the encyclopaedist who, in 
a Byzantine renaissance of Hellenism, found his avatar in a tenth- 
century Soufdhas;* and Hsü Shén's Shuo Wén, comprising 10,000 
characters arranged under 540 radicals,’ which was the model for all 
the dictionaries compiled in a Far Eastern renaissance of Sinic letters 
from the T’ang Age onwards, had been produced at some date during 
the first half of the second century of the Christian Era, before the 
collapse of a Posterior Han Dynasty which was the Sinic counterpart of 
the Hellenic Civilization’s post-Diocletianic régime. 

‘The inversion of an original chronological order persists as a cultural 
renaissance continues to unfold itself, The writing of original works in 
the antecedent culture's literary language, which, in the antecedent 
civilization’s own history, is apt, as we have seen, to be on the wane by 
the time when lexicography comes to the fore, is apt, in the evolution 
of a renaissance, to hang fire until the reincarnate lexicographers have 
prepared the ground for it. We have noticed this sequence in the 
history of a Byzantine renaissance of Hellenic letters, and we have 
also noticed® that the Byzantine writers in the medium of Ancient Greek 
were content to imitate a Neo-Attic xowh which had been the vehicle 
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the End of the Middle Ages (Cambridge 1903, University Press), P: 371. 
5 See Dor Grosse Brockhaus (Leipzig 1929, Brockhaus, 20 vols), vol iV, p» 55, and 
he Brydon Brann, 1929, v V, P. 573 


“See pp. 59-62, 
$ Bee pp. boc, above, 


5 See pp. 60-62, above, 
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of the Hellenic literature of a post-Augustan Imperial Age before they 
had the temerity to produce caricatures of the language and style of 
a Thucydides and an Herodotus. In a parallel Western renaissance of 
Hellenism in a Latin dress, the sequence was likewise the inverse of the 
original order. Medieval Western Latinists were content to reproduce 
the Latin of a post-Diocletianic Age before they ventured to try their 
hand at imitating the works of an antecedent Silver Age of Latin 
literature, or those of a Golden Age by which the Silver Age itself had 
been preceded." 

‘This inversion of an original chronological order can also be observed 
in the evolution of renaissances in the field of visual art. For example, 
in the evolution of a Western renaissance of Hellenic architecture, an 
Andrea Palladio (vivebat A.D. 1518-80) made his appearance 141 years 
later than a Filippo Brunelleschi (vivebat A.D. 1377-1446). In other 
words, a series of Western architects who were turning their eyes 
towards Hellenic sources of inspiration, because they were no longer 
finding scope for their creative powers either in a native Western 
Romanesque style or in an imported ‘Gothic’, sought to reproduce 
the cupola of the Ayla Sophia? before they thought of reproducing 
the columns and pediment of the Parthenon, though the Parthenon 
was the chef-d'œuvre of the native style of Hellenic architecture at 
its zenith, whereas the Ayia Sophia was a tour de force of Ionian epi- 
goni of Ictinus who, after discarding their already worked-out native 
style as impiously as Brunelleschi and Palladio were discarding theirs, 
had sought their own fresh inspiration abroad in an exotic Syriac style 
which was the native Hellenic style's antithesis In the long-drawn- 
out epilogue to the history of an Egyptiac Civilization which had been 
galvanized into an unnatural life-in-death after it had run through 
all the phase of disintegration to the very verge of dissolution the 
artistic as well as the political style of a ‘Middle Empire’ which had 
played the senile role of an Egyptiac universal state was promptly 
revived, after an abortive interregnum, under ‘the New Empire’ in the 
sixteenth and fifteenth centuries .c.,5 whereas the revival of the artistic. 
style of ‘the Old Kingdom’, whose floruit had come and gone some seven 
or eight hundred years before ‘the Middle Empire’s’, was not attempted 
until the advent of the Saite Age in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. 

Tf, as the sequence of renaissances of Hellenic political institutions in 
Western history suggests, the order in which a living society evokes 
fost out of the past lite of a dead predecessor is determined by the 

ving society's estimate of the ability of divers ghosts to help it to meet 
its own successive pressing needs, how are we to account for the ap- 
parently well-attested fact that this utilitarian order of evocation turns 
‘out to be correlated with the order in which these elements of the life 
of the dead civilization had originally succeeded one another in the 
flesh? If the order of evocation is, as it appears to be, the inverse of the 
* See Taylor, H. O.: The Mediaeval Mind (London 1911, Macmillan, 2 vol), vol. ii 


2 See IV. 
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y below. 
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historical order, how are we to explain a correlation which is apparently 
an historical reality and yet does not appear to serve any useful purpose 
in itself and is certainly not deliberately intended? The explanation is 
pethaps to be found in the consideration that the living party to the 
encounter is apt to be still in process of growth during the time when itis 
making its successive renaissances of divers elements drawn from a dead 
antecedent society's past life, whereas, ex hypothesi, the dead society 
whose experiences and achievements are thus being laid under contri- 
bution one after another will have passed through all the successive 
stages of a disintegration into which it will have fallen as a result of 
having had its growth cut short by a breakdown, If we may assume that, 
in the living society's memory, the traditions of the archaic stage of the 
dead antecedent society's growth will have left no abiding impression, 
then, of all the phases of the dead society's history that the living society 
does still recollect, the last phase of its disintegration, in which it will 
have entered into ‘a second childhood’, will be the phase which will 
display the closest affinity with the infantile first phase of the living 
society's growth, whereas the adult last phase of the dead society's 
growth, in which it was standing at its zenith on the eve of its break- 
down, will be the last phase of its history to become intelligible to its 
living successor, though it will be the oldest phase of the dead civiliza- 
tion’s history that is still within the living society’s ken. The living 
society will not begin to become capable of understanding or appreciat- 
ing this adult phase of its dead predecessor's history until, in the course 
of its own growth, it has passed out of childhood through adolescence 
into a corresponding state of spiritual maturity; and, whatever may be 
the potential fruitfulness of some other individual's or society’s recorded 
experience, this experience cannot become of any practical use to us 
unless we have learnt to understand its significance and appreciate its 
value. 

Even a talent that we have inherited as our birthright will remain 
barren so long as we ourselves remain incapable of turning it to account. 
Just as the potential agricultural wealth of North America was inacces- 
sible to native hunting peoples who lacked the iron axes needed for 
cutting down the forests," or as the potential agricultural wealth of the 
clay soils of Britain was inaccessible to husbandmen who had. not yet 
mastered the technique of deep ploughing,? so the spiritual experience 
of social maturity is inaccessible to a society that is still spiritually 
juvenile, And, since a treasure, so long as it remains inaccessible, is for 
practical purposes non-existent, it is not, after all, surprising that a 
living civilization which is still in its own childhood should neglect the 
mature achievements of a dead predecessors manhood, and should 
start its course of successive renaissances by exploiting the senile pro- 
ducts of a subsequent ‘second childhood’ which even a child can already 
comprehend and, in consequence, already utilize. The growing civiliza- 
tion will have to be increased in wisdom and stature? to an altitude of 
approximate parity with its dead predecessor's altitude at its zenith 
before it can profitably bring out of its mental storchouse those choice 

? See IT. ii 278-8. 2 See VIII. viii. 38-39. ? Luke ii. 52 
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treasures that the dead society ultimately created in a period of ripeness 
which, in the dead society’s own history, came long before the period of 
its senile decay. 


(1) THE ECLECTICISM OF 
WAHLVERWANDTSCHAFTEN 


If this explanation! hits the mark, our phenomenon of chronological 
inversion will have proved to be a variation on Goethe’s theme of 
Wahlverwandtschaften (‘elective affinities’, ‘congenialities’). In the lan- 
guage of the Gospels, 

“Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more abun- 
ane but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 

The hard truth proclaimed in this ruthlessly illuminating text is 
pointedly illustrated in the cultural history of Western Christendom. 

For example, there was never a time—not even at the blackest nadir 
of a Western Dark Age—at which this Hellenistic Christian civilization 
did not ‘have’ the poetry of Virgil in the sense of possessing manu- 
scripts of the text and retaining a sufficient knowledge of the Latin 
language to be able still to construe the literal meaning of the words, 
Yet there were at least eight centuries, running from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era inclusive, during which Virgil’s 
poetry was beyond the comprehension of even the most gifted, pious, 
and industrious Western Christian students of it, if we take, as our 
standard of what constitutes a genuine understanding, an ability to 
divine in Virgil’s poetry the meaning that had been intended by the 
poet himself and that had been duly apprehended by kindred spirits in 
his own world, from a contemporary Horace down to a fourth-century 
Servius and Augustine. Even a Dante, in whose spirit the first glimmer 
of an Italian renaissance of Hellenism was already beginning to dawn, 
saw in Virgil a figure which the historical Virgil would have taken, not 
for his own unassumingly human self, but for some augustly mythical 
Orpheus or Musaeus; and, in the mental vision of less enlightened 
Medieval Western souls, the true lineaments of the classical poet were 
still further transmogrified into the quite unrecognizable shape of a 
wonder-working magician who had left his mark on a Neapolitan land- 
scape where the historical poet had lived a quiet life of literary seclusion 
and where his mortal remains had eventually been laid to rest in a tomb 
on the road between Naples and Puteoli? 

Similarly, there was never a time at which the Western Civilization 
did not ‘have’ the philosophy of Aristotle in the sense of possessing the 
texts of the Hellenic philosopher's principal treatises on logic in com- 
petent translations by a Late Hellenic man of letters, Boéthius (vivebat. 
circa A.D. 480-524), who combined a mastery of Aristotle's thought with 
a mastery of the Ancient Greek language in which this thought had 


1 Suggested already, by 
2 Matt xii. ra. Cp. Mace. xxv. 29; Mark iv. 257 
3 See Compareti, D.: Virgilio nel Medio Evo, snd 
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originally been conveyed.! Yet there were six centuries, reckoning from 
the date of Boéthius's death, during which his translations of these works 
of Aristotle's were beyond the comprehension of the most acute Western. 
Christian thinkers, notwithstanding Boéthius's foresight in leaving 
them keys in the shape of Latin commentaries of his own and a Latin 
translation of a commentary of Porphyry’s. 

Moreover, there was once a time—between the date of the Crusaders" 
capture of Toledo in A.D. 1085 and the date of their loss of Constanti- 
nople in A.D. 1261—during which a Medieval Christendom ‘had’, in the 
sense of holding physically in its grasp, the whole philosophical, 
scientific, and literary legacy of Hellenism that was extant, in that age, 
in Dar-al-Islim in Arabic translations and at Constantinople in the 
Ancient Greek originals; yet Western Christian scholars failed to make 
any use of their opportunity for winning a knowledge and understanding 
of Hellenic poetry in the original Greek during those fifty-seven years 
for which the Constantinopolitan store-house of Hellenism was under 
Western Christian rule, whereas their fifteenth-century Humanist 
successors in Italy, who were debarred from the Crusaders’ potentially 
invaluable direct access to the springs of Helicon by the successive 
counter-strokes of a Greek Orthodox Christian revanche and a conse- 
quent Ottoman Muslim conquest of an ephemerally liberated Romania, 
succeeded nevertheless in acquiring a mastery of the Ancient Greek 
language and literature as a xvi’ és alel* for a Modern Western World, 
thanks to their zest, energy, and acumen in profiting to the utmost from. 
the imperfect scholarship of a dozen Byzantine Greek refugees who had 
found asylum in Italy from the Ottoman conquerors of their homeland 
and had managed to bring away with them a handful of manuscripts of 
Ancient Greek texts. 

Considering the effectiveness of the fifteenth-century Italian Human- 
ists’ exploitation of these slender opportunities that were all that came 
their way, how are we to explain their thirteenth-century Venetian and 
French predecessors’ signal failure to harvest their own immense 
‘opportunities for gathering in all the fruits of an Hellenic literary culture 
in Greece itself? 

In seeking an explanation of this apparent paradox, we have, no 
doubt, to e into account the bitterness of the two sister Christian 
Hellenistic civilizations’ animosity towards one another from the close 
of the twelfth century of the Christian Era to the later decades of the 
seventeenth. Their mutual estrangement went to farther lengths than 
their common quarrel with Islam, and either of these Christendoms 
found it easier to enter into fruitful pacific intercourse with its Muslim 
neighbours than with its schismatic Christian co-religionists. For this 
reason, a Palermo captured in A.D. 1072 and a Toledo captured in 
‘A.D. 1085 by the Western Christian Crusaders from the Muslims turned 
out in the sequel to be more favourable forums for cultural intercourse 
J, B: A History of Clasical Scholarship (Cambridge 1903, University 
aT io: Taylor, H. O.: The Mediaeval À 
V Tkaeydides, Book T, chap. 23. 5 See IX. viii. 151-65 and 380-93. 
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between the conquerors and the conquered than a Constantinople that 
was captured by another band of the same Western Christian aggressors 
in A.D. 1204. It was thus psychologically easier for Medieval Western 
Christian scholars to take delivery of Hellenic cultural treasures of 
which the Muslims happened to be ‘carriers’ than it was for them to 
incur a corresponding cultural debt to other alien ‘carriers’ who were 
schismatic Byzantine Greek Orthodox Christians; and subjugated 
Byzantine Greeks, on their side, may have been less ready than subju- 
gated Muslims were to share their Hellenic cultural riches with their 
new Frankish masters, 

In another context! we have noticed that, when, under the successively 
unfurled banners of Nestorianism, Monophysitism, and Islam, a Syriac 
World that was progressively liberating itself from an Hellenic ascen- 
dancy had simultaneously opened its mind to receive the Hellenic cul- 
ture, it had not taken delivery of this alien culture as a whole, but had 
confined its interest in Hellenism to the two intellectual provinces of 
Philosophy and Physical Science. An Hellenic philosophy and physical 
science, not an integral Hellenic culture, was thus the legacy of Hellen- 
ism that Medieval Western scholars found accessible to them, through 
the good offices of Muslim middlemen, in the cultural forum of an 
eleventh-century Palermo or Toledo, and it is notorious that, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a Western scholarship that had pre- 
viously failed to take advantage of the legacy of an Hellenic Boéthius did 
show the same zest, energy, and acumen in profiting by its opportunities 
of mastering Hellenic philosophy and science through an Arabic medium 
at Palermo and Toledo as it was to show thereafter, in the fifteenth 
century, in acquiring the literary culture of Hellenism, in its Ancient 
Greek original dress, from a handful of Byzantine Greek refugees. 

‘The speed, enterprise, and determination with which Western scholar- 
ship turned to account the opportunities offered at Toledo are particu- 
larly impressive? One of the earliest of the series of translators who 
laboured there, Dominic Gondisalvi, who set to work at the instigation 
of the Western Catholic Christian ‘Archbishop of Toledo, Raymond 
(fungebatur circa A.D. 1130-50), translated into Latin a running transla- 
tion—made for him orally, into Castilian out of Arabic, by a bilingual 
Andalusian Jew, Johanan ben David (‘Avendeath’) of Seville—of the 
Muslim savants commentaries on Aristotle and original works in the 
philosophical and scientific felds.? The earliest maker, at Toledo, of 
Latin translations of the existing Arabic translations of Hellenic philo- 
sophical and scientific works was a Gerard of Cremona (obiit A.D. 1187); 
and this Lombard translator at Toledo was followed by a Michael Scot 
(who is believed to have learnt his Arabic at Palermo), by a German 
Hermann, and by an English Alfred (florebat A.D. 121570). 


t In IX, viii. 408. 
= Sec Sandys, J, E.: A History of Classical Scholarship from the Sixth Century D.C. to 
the Eid of the Middle Agas (Cambridge 2903, University Press), pp. 539-47. See ibd 
P: 507, m 5, for Sandys debt to A. Jourdain: Recherches critiques rur Pdge et l'origine 
es traductions latines d'Aristote, et nir les commentaires grecs ou arabes employés par let 
docteurs seholasti 
3 See Sandys, 
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If this were the whole story, we might imagine that we had now fully 
explained the contrast between the imperviousness of Medieval Western 
Christian minds to the classical works of Hellenic literature which lay 
at their disposal in the original Greek at Constantinople and other points 
in Greek Orthodox Christendom, that were conquered by Western 
Christian arms in and after 1204, and the eagerness with which the 
same Medieval Western Christian minds seized upon and mastered the 
philosophical and scientific works of Aristotle which were accessible to 
them, in Arabic translations, at Palermo and Toledo. We might jump to 
the conclusion that this contrast was simply the corollary of a difference 
in degree of intimacy and cordiality between the respective relations in 
which the Medieval Western Christians stood to their Arab Muslim and 
to their Greek Orthodox Christian contemporaries. We might not sus- 
pect that a Medieval Western mind's selection of the works of Aristotle, 
and rejection of the works of Plato, the Attic dramatists, Pindar, and the 
authors of the Homeric Epic in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of 
the Christian Era had anything to do with any differences in degree of 
psychological affinity between the respective relations in which a Medi- 
eval Western culture stood to divers successive phases of the Hellenic 
culture itself, as these were represented by the various works of an 
Hellenic intellect and imagination that have just been mentioned, There 
would, however, be two palpable flaws in any answer to our question 
which ignored the play of Waklverwandtschaften in the contact in the 
‘Time-dimension between an affiliated Western Christian Hellenistic 
Civilization and its Hellenic predecessor, in order to offer an explanation 
solely in terms of the contacts in the Space-dimension between a Medi- 
eval Western Christendom and its Muslimand Greek Orthodox Christian. 
contemporaries that were the dead Hellenic culture’s two living ‘carriers’. 

Any answer that was confined within these limits would have failed to 
take account of two intractable historical facts. One of these facts is that 
in the fifteenth century, when Italian Humanists were eagerly acquiring 
from refugee Byzantine Greek ‘carriers’ their knowledge of the Ancient 
Greek language and literature, the religious and cultural animosity be- 
tween Western and Orthodox Christians was even more violent than it 
had been in the thirteenth century,’ when Medieval Western Christian 
scholars were showing themselves insensible to the attractions of Ancient 
Greek poetry. The other relevant fact is that in the thirteenth century 
the Western Christian enthusiasts for the study of Aristotle's philosophy, 
who were making such good use of the opportunities offered at Toledo 
for studying it through an Arabic medium, did not, as a matter of fact, 
neglect the simultaneous opportunities offered at Constantinople and 
elsewhere in the Frankish principalities on Greek Orthodox Christian 
soil for gaining access to texts of Aristotle’s works in the Hellenic philo- 
sopher's own original Ancient Greek. Though the Frankish conquerors 
of Romania, including the clerks as well as the fighting-men, would 
appear to have been barbarously indifferent to the Hellenic cultural 
treasures of all kinds—philosophical as well as poetic and plastic— 
that they held in their insensitive hands,? the contemporary Frankish 

2 See IX, viii, 151-2. 2 See p. rto, above. 
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Aristotelians in the Crusaders’ West European homeland did make 
serious efforts to supplement their Palermitan and Toledan translations 
of Aristotle's works into Latin from Arabic with better translations into 
Latin from the original Greek which the Frankish conquest of Romania. 
in and after A.D. 1204 made it possible thereafter to produce." 


"The Schoolmen, no longer satisfied with renderings from the Arabic 
versions of Aristotle, began to obtain translations taken directly from the 
Greek. Thus the De Anima was known to William of Auvergne (who 
became a bishop of Paris in A.D. 1228 and was still alive in A.D. 1248) in 
a translation from the Greek, before the Schools of Paris had received 
Michael Scot's translation either of the Arabic text or [of] the commentary 
by Averroés. The Rhetoric, the Politics, the first four books of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, the Magna Moralia, part at least of the Metaphysics, and 
‘the Parva Naturalia, were known from the first in Latin translations from 
the original . . . It may . . . be inferred? that a Latin translation of the 
Greek text of the Ethics was known under the name of [Robert] Grosse- 
teste [vivebat circa A.D. 1175-1253], having probably been executed under 
his direction between A.D. 1240 and A.D. 1244 by one of the Greeks whom 
he had invited to England... . Thomas Aquinas . .. in quoting Aristotle 
.. uses translations from the Greek alone, and not from the Arabic. Tt 
{was at his own instance that “William of Brabant” is said to have produced 
in A.D. 1273 (doubtless with the help of others) a literal Latin translation 
of the Gresk text of "all the works of Aristotle”, which superseded the old 
senderings from the Arabic. “William of Brabant”, [who] is none other 
than William of Moerbeke or Meerbecke, . . . was probably one of the 
‘young Dominicans annually sent to Greece to learn the language. After 
his return (cirea a.D. 1268) he was chaplain to Clement IV and Gregory X, 
and acted as Greek secretary at the Council of Lyons [A.D. x274].7 
"Towards the close of his life he became [Latin Catholic] Archbishop of 
Corinth (A.D. 1277-1281) and continued the work of executing (and pos- 
sibly superintending) translations from Greek into Latin.'* 


1 Seo Sandys, op. cit pp. $7764. 2 Ibid, p. 548, 
From the evo facts G) that Hertmann, the Toledan translator from the Arabic, ‘who 
finished i translation ofthe Arabie commentary of Averroès on the Bern. 7249, 
States; in the preface to his rendering of AL-Faribis comments on the Rhetoric im 
Aera, that bis work on the Bihicr had been rendered useless by Grosseteste's transla 
fions of the latter from the original Greek (Sandys, op. cit, pp. 4-5, citing Hermann sc 
‘Reverendus pater, magister Robertus, Lincolniensis episcopus, ex primo fonte, unde 
emanaverat, Graeco videlicet, ipsum lorum est completus iterpret&tus et, Graecorum 
iexens [sie apud Sandysium A J-1.] notulas, commentatus. J; 
nd (i) that Grossetestes sgreat admirer, Roger Bacons --- aasures us that =» , [Grosses 
eate] ould never translate rom either Greek or Hebrew without assistance’ (Sandys, 
Do EAR 
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This historical evidence makes it clear that the mutual antagonism of 
the two Christian Hellenistic societies did not, in fact, prevent thirteenth- 
century Western Christian scholars from acquiring from their Orthodox 
Christian contemporaries any elements in Orthodox Christendom’s cul- 
tural heritage from Hellenism on which any thirteenth-century Western 
Christian hearts were set, 


"In the course of about 130 years, Le. in the interval between the early 
translations at Toledo in A.D. 1150 and the death of William of Moerbeke 
in AD. 1281, the knowledge of Aristotle's philosophy had passed in 
[Western Christian] Europe from a phase of almost total darkness to one 
of nearly perfect light; 


and, in this thorough, as well as rapid, Medieval Western Christian 
intellectual conquest of Aristotelianism which culminated in William 
of Moerbeke's labours at Corinth, the pacific conquistadores were not de- 
terred by any psychological inhibitions from drawing upon a Byzantine 
Greek as well as an Andalusian Arab storehouse of Hellenic cultu 
How came it, then, that, when they were so eagerly pulling out the o 
ginal Greek texts of Aristotle's works from thirteenth-century Byzantine 
shelves, they were content to leave untouched the works of Ancient 
Greek poetry, stacked there side by side with the Corpus Aristotelicum, 
which were to be pulled out in their turn some two hundred years later 
by fifteenth-century Italian Humanists with an eagerness as lively as the 
thirteenth-century Western Schoolmen’s passion for the philosophy of 
Aristotle? 

Considering that, in the interval, the already bad relations between the. 
Franks and their living Greek contemporaries the Byzantines were 
steadily deteriorating, we can only account for the subsequent awakening 
of Western imaginations to an appreciation of the beauty of a dead 
Ancient Greek poetry on the supposition that, in the course of those 
intervening two centuries, some cultural épanouissement in Frankish 
souls in Northern and Central Italy had been attuning them to Ancient 
Greek melodies to which the thirteenth-century Frankish Aristotelo- 
maniacs had remained deaf when their ears had been opened to the 
clicking Morse Code of an Aristotelian logic that had been equally inau- 
dible to them till then; and, as soon as we find ourselves having to allow 
for this unknown quantity, we can identify it, with some assurance, with a 
familiar historical event. In Italy between Dante Alighieri's day (vivebat 
AD. 1265-1321) and Poggio Bracciolini’s (vivebat A.D. 1380-1459), 2 
growing school of Humanists had been successfully ‘tuning in’ to the 
melodies of a dead Hellenic'poetry in the Latin rendering into which the 
original Greek cadences had been transposed by Virgil and the lesser 
denizens of a Latin Muse's transported Parnassus. We can watch this 
cultural process of recapturing an appreciation of Hellenic poetry in a 
Latin dress in the act of accomplishment in the fourteenth-century 
Italian soul of Petrarch (vivebat A.D. 1304-74). By the fifteenth century 
the process was complete; and this long and arduous apprenticeship in a 
Latin medium had elicited, in the souls of the fifteenth-century Italian 
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Humanists who had served it, the aesthetic capacity to appreciate Hel- 
lenic poetry in the Greek original. 

‘The door of a Medieval Western mental prison-house was thus by 
that time unlocked and ajar; and one touch from the fumbling hand of 
a dimly enlightened Byzantine Greek refugee therefore now sufficed to 
push this door wide open. The ease with which the fifteenth-century 
Ttalian Humanists in a Latin medium made themselves Humanists in the 
original Greek vindicates the truth of the aphorism ‘Whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance’ * The Italians’ 
successful cultivation of their native Latin legacy from Hellenism in the 
course of the Later Middle Ages of Western history had assimilated the 
mental atmosphere of the precocious fifteenth-century Italian province 
of an embryonic Modern Western World to the cultural climate which a 
by then long since dead Hellenic World had once enjoyed in the times in 
which the Greek and Latin masterpieces of an Hellenic literature had 
been created. 

This episode of Medieval Western cultural history points to the ex- 
planation of a phenomenon which has come to our notice as a matter of 
historical fact. If, in the history of a living civilization, the divers phases 
of a dead antecedent culture are apt to be conjured up in a sequence 
which is the inverse of the order in which these same phases have ori- 
ginally appeared in the antecedent society's own life, the reason, as we 
can now discern, is because a ghost does not become amenable to a 
necromancer's incantations unless and until the would-be wizard has 
learnt the art of invoking the departed spirit in the dead soul’s own fami- 
liar language. The necromancer will never be able to raise a ghost with 
which he is not already psychologically in sympathy; for, even if the 
shades in Sheol were willing to answer to the summons of a discordant, 
living voice, it would be impossible for a necromancer to have addressed 
a summons to a shade with which he had not already acquired some 
psychic affinity. Without this bond of pre-established harmony to place 
him en rapport, the necromancer would be disablingly insensitive to the 
aura of the ghostly presence. 

‘A truth which, in this Study, we have approached empirically, through 
a survey of historical embodiments of it, has been apprehended by Plato 
intuitively and been presented by him in a myth. Plato's account, in the 
Gritias, of an imaginary civilization of the first generation flowering on 
the subsequently lost continent of Atlantis, out in the Ocean somewhere 
to the west of the Straits of Gibraltar, is prefaced by a passage purporting 
to explain why it is that no more than the most jejune tradition of this 
dead civilization's character and achievements has been preserved by its 
successors through an intervening series of social interregna caused by 
recurrent cataclysms. 

"While the names of [the great men of this dead Atlantic Civilization] 
have been preserved, the memory of their achievements has been 
‘obliterated by the catastrophes that have overtaken their successors and 
by the immensity of the periods of the time that has since elapsed. We 
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have already observed! that the survivors of the periodic catastrophes have 
always been a remnant consisting only of illiterate highlanders whose 
knowledge of the past rulers of their world has been virtually confined to a 
bare list of names, These famous names have still had a strong enough hold 
on their affections to move them to bestow them on their own children, 
but they have had no knowledge of their predecessors’ qualities and in- 
stitutions beyond the faintest echoes of hearsay. ‘The reason is that, from 
father to son for many generations running, they have suffered from a 
shortage of the sheer necessities of life, and that their attention—and 
consequently their intellectual activity—has been concentrated on these 
shortages to the neglect of Ancient History. Mythology and historical 
research are a pair of activities that only gains a footing in communities in 
process of civilization (xéAeis) pari passu with a margin of leisure. Their 
opportunity arrives when a community has reached a stage at which the 
necessities of life have been provided for; until that stage is reached, there 
is no opening for them; and this is the reason why only the names of the 
famous men of Antiquity have been preserved, without any accompanying 
memory of their achievements.’* 


In other words, there can be no renaissance of a dead culture except 
in the bosom of an affiliated society that has raised itself to the cultural 
level at which its predecessor was standing at the time when it was 
accomplishing these achievements that have now become candidates for 
resuscitation; and (Plato reminds us), even if the affiliated society does 
eventually attain this degree of cultural maturity, the possibility of a 
renaissance is not thereby automatically guaranteed; for, in the mean- 
time, the tradition of the antecedent culture in the affiliated society's 
heritage from its predecessor may have worn so thin that a tardily 
established cultural affinity may find itself neutralized by the lack of even 
the most etherial medium for establishing communications between the 
living society in the current phase of its history and the corresponding 
phase of the history of the dead civilization. 


2 In the Timaeus, 218-230, quoted in this Study in TV. 
3 Plato: Critias, 1990-E 10M 
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E. THE CONSEQUENCES OF NECROMANCY 
(D THE TRANSFUSION OF PSYCHIC ENERGY 


VV HAT sits are respiro for establishing effective contact with a 
ghost with whom a necromancer has business to transa 

According to a legend in the Odyssey, the technique of raising the 
dead was found to be a dangerous game by the hero of the epic when, 
some twenty-seven centuries before Columbus's day, he cast off from 
the land of the living and made the untried westward transit of Ocean 
Stream in quest, not of gold and spices in the workaday markets of a 
terrestrial Cathay, but of oracles from a phastom seer’s uncanny lips in 
a mouldering House of Hades. Though Odysseus showed his usual pru- 
dence by following, to the letter, the professional instructions of the 
sorceress Circe,? even so he had considerable difficulty in extricating him- 
self from his hazardous psychic adventure; and Odysseus’ experience, as 
narrated in the epic in the adventurer’s oratio recta, is doubly discon- 
certing to the reader; for the hero of the Odyssey was granted a privilege 
which we cannot hope to share if we venture in his wake in real life. 

The crux of necromancy lies in the hard fact that a psychically depo- 
tentiated ghost cannot hold converse with the living unless its vitality 
has been momentarily raised again to the level of consciousness; the 
sole means of administering this indispensable temporary reinvigora- 
tion to the shades of the departed is to give them a restorative draught, 
and for this purpose such insipid ingredients as honey, milk, wine, water, 
and barley meal‘ are not enough; in order to bring a ghost back to an. 
effective state of animation, the vivifying brew has to be ‘laced’ with the 
sinister infusion of some living creature's freshly shed blood. This is a 
prescription sine qua non without which no business can be transacted; 
‘no blood-offering, no oracle';* and Odysseus duly provided the life- 
taking life-giving draught; but the legendary Achaean hero was allowed 
to reanimate the shades of Teiresias and the rest of the ghastly rout by a 
vicarious sacrifice. The operative blood that Odysseus infused into the 
innocent but ineffective bloodless offerings in his sacrificial trench 
spurted from the sword-slashed throats of a young ram and a black ewe, 
whereas the blood that has to be contributed in real life is not an amen- 
able substitute's but is the necromancer’s own—with which he parts at a 
risk, for himself, of succumbing to pernicious anaemia, 

‘Thus, in real life, the necromancer can restore a ghosts vitality only at 
the cost of lowering his own by the exact degree to which he raises his 
phantom beneficiary's; and the venturesome necromancer's plight be- 
‘comes more and more precarious as the difference in psychic potency 
between the souls of the two parties to this ghoulish encounter is pro- 
gressively reduced by the living party's deliberately performed self- 
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devitalizing ritual act. At the beginning of the proceedings, when the 
spectre's potency registers zero, while the necromancer's registers a still 
undiminished plenitude of normal human blood-pressure, the difference 
is of a magnitude at which it constitutes a securely impassable gulf; but, 
as the original difference approaches parity, this gulf dwindles to the 
narrowness of a strait across which the reanimated ghost can leap; and at 
that stage the necromancer has both attained the result for which he has 
been working and has incurred the peril which, in his profession, is in- 
separable from success. The reanimated ghost is now at the successful 
necromancer’s disposal for him to command if he can; but, in conse- 
quence, the necromancer himself is now exposed to a risk of having the 
tables turned on him by the reanimated ghost. 

"The truth seems to be that a ghost which is impotent to take the ini- 
tiative in engineering its own revival does not feel any moral obligation 
towards a necromancer whose motive in taking the necessary initiative 
and in making the indispensable blood-sacrifice has not, after all, been a 
disinterested one. The first use that the ghost will make of the vitality 
that the blood-transfusion is restoring to him will be to reassert a will of 
his own. In the language of a nascent post-Modern Western Science of 
Psychology, 


‘An autonomous complex pursues its way and goes through its paces, 
repeating its own special performance quite regardless of any human con- 
sideration. It is a kind of ghost haunting the corridors of the Mind, and, 
like a ghost, it enters the sphere of the Present from the still living Past, 
Tt is elusive and hard to challenge, like the ghost. Only analytical insight, 
with fair appraisal of its historical significance, can break through the 
intangible envelope and release the energy informing it. 


In real life a necromancer seldom has the legendary Odysseus’ luck of 
drawing as his ‘opposite number’ in the lottery a Teiresias who honours 
a gentleman's agreement by delivering his oracle in exchange for the 
draught of revivifying blood and then tactfully relieving the necroman- 
cer of his presence.) And, even when the shade with which the necro- 
mancer has business to transact does behave in this gentlemanly way, 
his unwanted fellow phantoms neutralize his tact by their importunity. 
‘When Odysseus was engaged in raising the ghost of Teiresias, the dark 
life-blood had no sooner spurted into the sacrificial trench than 


‘they came flocking up from Erebus, the souls of the lifeless dead: brides 
and their grooms; old men with a tale of sufferings to match their tale of 
years; and maidens in the springtide of their sorrow, which was as fresh as 
the bloom of their youth. ‘There came warriors, too, slain in battle, with 
their armour bedabbled in gore. All these in their multitudes came crowd- 
ing round the trench from every quarter, with an unearthly clamour; and 
I, at their onset, was gripped by a blanching fear.’* 


1 Lake xvi. 26, " 
1 Baynes, He G.: Mythology of the Soul (London 194o, Bailitre, Tindall & Cos; 
1949, Methuen), p. 86 
Ir P Xo A Tadeo aces ae 
+ Od XI, I ines 38-43 were rejected as spurious by the Alexandrian critics 
Zenodotas and Aristophanes on the unconvincing ground of an alleged inconsistency 
‘eich what follows them. 
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Odysseus, being Odysseus, did not lose his nerve, disconcerted though 
he was, As Circe had counselled him, he drew his sword and, squatting 
behind his trench with the weapon outstretched over it at arm’s length, 
he ‘fended off the feeble forms of the dead from approaching the blood’ 
until he had done his business with Teiresias.* In thus inflexibly carrying 
outhisinstructions, thís man of many sufferings and superhuman powers 
performed a prodigy of strongmindedness; for, in the uneasy interval 

fore the gentlemanly ser Teiresas presented himself he first ghost 
to importune him was his unburied comrade Elpenor’s, while the second 
was his mother Anticleia's.* After Teiresias’ ghost had duly appeared 
and delivered his oracle and withdrawn, Odysseus let down his guard 
over the blood-offering and gave access to other ghosts in a queue, with 
his own mother inevitably at the head of it but in the end he found it 
advisable to beat a hasty retreat for fear that the hazardous situation 
might get out of hand. 


‘After saying his say, Héraklés went back to the House of Hades, while 
I stood my ground by the trench in ease I might be approached by yet 
another of the hero warriors who had met their deaths aforetime. And, as 
like as not, I might have gone on seeing warriors of olden times according 
to my choice; but, before I could sate my curiosity, there came flocking 
"upon me countless hordes of the dead with an unearthly din, and I, at 
their onset, was gripped by a blanching fear lest queenly Persephone 
might send upon me from Hades the Gorgon’s head—fell monster's 
‘countenance. 


Odysseus thereupon acted with a characteristic promptness which 
saved him from the fate that Pandora had brought upon Mankind when 
she had let loose all the scourges of human life by lifting the lid of her 
jar.” Odysseus made off in a trice, got his crew and himself back on 
board, and baffled his spectral assailants, as a living German army was to 
be baffled one day at Dunkirk, by putting the insulating breadth of 
Ocean Stream between the pursuers and the pursued. This happy 
ending is not, however, a guaranteed outcome of the necromancer's 
adventure. A legendary Odysseus has his historical fellow adventurers 
‘who have not escaped so lightly. 


(i) THE CHALLENGE FROM THE REVENANT AND 
A PAIR OF ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE RESPONSES 


(@) THE ANTABAN REBOUND AND THE ATLANTEAN STANCE 


When Odysseus had the temerity to trespass on the threshold of the 
"Underworld, he duly won his sought-for oracle from the reanimated 
ghost of Teiresias, but, in winning it, also put himself in jeopardy of 
being made to pay for his impertinence by being confronted with the 
Gorgon’s head. What was this visio malefica that Odysseus thus both 


? Od, XI, I. 48-go and 8a. 2 Tlohdrhas Bios 'OBveasts. Odyssey, 
2 Od XL I 51-83. 1 Od. XL I. 84-8 

5 Qd XP ide. * Od. XI, I 626-35. 
7 Hesiod! Works and Days, Il. 42-105, especially Il. go-104. 
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courted and dreaded? It was the nemesis to which every necromancer 
exposes himself whenever he scores a success in playing his dangerous 
professional game, ‘Thanks to his successful interrogation of Teiresias’ 
obliging shade, Odysseus secured invaluable information in advance! 
about his own stormy future; it was invaluable because this uncanny 
foreknowledge just enabled the hero to master his fate by winning his 
way home to Ithaca and there recovering possession of his lost wife, 
property, house, and kingdom, Odysseus thus ‘got away with’ what he 
wanted in playing his game with the Infernal Powers; but other players, 
of hardly less note, have proved either less adroit or else perhaps merely 
more unfortunate, 

Jacob, for example, in his nocturnal encounter at Peniel,* where he 
‘was left alone and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of 
the day’, won a blessing from this formidable jinn that was no less pre- 
cious than a gracious Teiresias’ oracle; but a legendary Canaanite Jacob 
brought tribulation on himself for lack of a legendary Hellenic Odysseus? 
saving sense of measure, Jacob did not know when he had had enough; 
and his insufferably obstinate terms to his foiled supernatural adversary— 
“I will not let thee go except thou bless me’—cost him the dislocation of 
a major joint which left him lame for life. Jacob’s retrospective boast— 
“I have seen God face to face and my life is preserved’—though it may 
perhaps have been no exaggeration of the truth, was at the same time 
admittedly no cure for the boaster's permanent disablement. His fateful 
adversary had left an abiding mark on Jacob for evil as well as for good. 

A legendary Canaanite Pygmalion, who fell in love with a statue that 
was the work of his own art, was extricated by the gods from the predica- 
ment into which this princely artificer had brought himself through an 
idolization of his own technique? by their gracious act of breathing the 
breath of life into the nostrils of an ivory ikón which, thanks to this 
auspicious supernatural intervention, miraculously became a living soul. 
‘As for a legendary post-Christian Western Frankenstein, who had no 
claim upon God's grace, this eponymous hero of a latter-day society 
came to an awful end which both a Pygmalion and a Jacob had escaped. 
Frankenstein's monster, like Jacob's jinn, did eventually take his de- 
parture; but in this Modern Western version of a Syriac myth the roles 
‘were reversed; for in this latter-day encounter it was the necromancer, 
and not the ghost, that took the initiative in breaking off the engagement, 
and the inhuman creature of a human creator’s science made off with a 
curse instead of a blessing on his lips. ‘I go, but remember: I shall be 
with you on your wedding night.” While Jacob got off from his wrestling 
match with the Powers of Darkness none the worse for it beyond being 
lamed for life, Frankenstein's penalty was the loss of his birthright of 
creativi 

Ts it possible to define more closely this terrifying challenge from the 
revenant which is the price of invoking the revenant’s aid in seeking a 
response to some pressing challenge in the realm of current life? Such 


Detailed in Od. XI, Il. 92-137. * Gen. xxxii, 24-32. 
3 See IV. iv. 425-65. * Gen i7. 
5 Shelley, Maty: Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus, chap. 20. 
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a definition is perhaps implicit in the words in which Frankenstein was 
addressed by the monster whom he had conjured into life: ‘You are my 
creator, but I am your master;—obey!" It looks as if the relation be- 
tween the necromancer and the ghost that he has raised can never be one 
of psychic parity. One or other of the two parties must be master, and 
one or other slave; and the shade of the departed has no sooner been 
reanimated by the sorcerer's tour de force than the live man and the 
revenant find themselves plunged—and this inevitably and immediately 
—into a contest which is deadly because a vital issue is at stake. 

What is going to be the gruesome blood-transfusion’s ultimate effect? 
Is the necromancer going to gain more by giving the reanimated ghost 
the strength to work for him, supposing that the ghost proves amenable, 
than he is going to lose by proportionately diminishing his own strength 
and thereby affording the ghost an opening for establishing an ascend- 
ancy over the living man who has recalled the dead to life, supposing 
that the ghost chooses thus to take advantage of his resuscitator's self- 
inflicted weakness? Is the rash communicant with the dread powers of 
an Underworld to return inspired by a muse or possessed by a devil? Is 
his encounter with the dead to be a stimulus or an obsession? Manifestly 
either of these alternatives is a possible outcome, since it is already 
manifest that the challenge from a revenant is a particular form of a 
general phenomenon, discernible in encounters of all kinds, that has 
‘come to our attention in more than one previous context. A personality’s 
response to the psychic impact of another personality may be the kind- 
ling of a creative ‘light caught from a leaping flame’,? or it may be a sub- 
mission to the deadening ‘social drill’ which we have labelled ‘mimesis’.3 
A military uniform that may stiffen a soldier's plastic human nature into 
the superhuman inflexibility of a hero under fire may also stiffen it into 
the sub-human lifelessness of an automaton on the parade-ground; and 
the same pair of alternative possible outcomes presents itself when the 
challenger happens to be a revenant from the Underworld of a Dead Past 
as when he happens to be a living contemporary. 

In the language of a nascent post-Modern Western science of Psycho- 
logy, 

“The atavistic attraction of a primordial image can become so over- 
powering at certain crises that only a disciplined devotion to reality, a 
devotion that cannot be uprooted or deflected, is able to withstand it. 
‘The alternative possibility contained in the symbol can be apprehended by 
the term “psychological creation". ... The ambivalence of the anima-figure 
now appears as an alternative to which Consciousness is able to respond in 
two ways. To . . . become identified with the archaic image would be one 
way. To express the Unconscious creatively, but to maintain psycho- 
Jogical responsibility towards the expression, would be the other. Both 
ways are possible; the choice is fundamentally a question of attitude. 

"These two alternative possible attitudes have been given classical 
expressions in an Hellenic mythology. 

1 Shelley, Mary: Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus, chap. 20- 
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"When Héraklés was making his westward trek along the length of 
North Africa to find the Garden of the Hesperides and bring back 
thence the guardian nymphs’ life-giving apples, he ran across two giants, 
Antaeus and Atlas. Before Héraklés’ advent, Antaeus had proved an 
invincible adversary for all comers who had ever been so rash as to join 
battle with him; for this sanguine giant was a son of Mother Earth; and, 
if ever, in any wrestling-match, his antagonist contrived to throw him, 
the momentary victor was merely defeating himself; for, in thus causing 
Antacus to renew his contact with his mother, he was giving him the 
opportunity to replenish his vitality from its original source, and the 
giant refreshed invariably scored a decisive victory on the rebound from. 
his momentary prostration. When Héraklés accepted Antacus's chal- 
Tenge and was baffled, in his turn, by this Earth-child's buoyant re- 
coveries, he found a solution for the Antaean problem by strangling the 
wretch to death while holding him aloft off the ground. In sharp con- 
trast to the series of triumphs that Antaeus had won before Héraklis" 
advent, the experience with which Atlas had met had been the dis- 
couraging one of defeat. This giant Atlas was the child, not of the god- 
dess Earth, but of the titan apetos;! he had taken part, together with the 
rest of Iapetos’s brood, in the Titans’ unsuccessful assault on the Olym- 
pian citadel of the usurper high god Zeus; and, when the battle was over, 
the malicious leader of a victorious war-band of interloping barbarian 
gods had exercised his ingenuity in devising retaliatory torments for his 
defeated adversaries. Whatever we may think of the dooms of Menoetius 
and Prometheus, we must admit that, in the sentence passed on Atlas, 
Zeus did ‘make the punishment fit the crime’ # 


"The baleful mind of Atlas plumbs the depths of all the seas, but the 
giant’s own frame holds up the tall pillars that keep Earth and Heaven 
asunder.’3 

“Atlas, compelled by an overmastering constraint, holds up wide Heaven, 
supporting it with his head and his unwearying hands in his station at the 
ends of the Earth, just on the hither side of the shrill Hesperides; for this 
Was the doom that was dealt out to him by the wit of Zeus.'* 


Atlas’s crime had been an attempt to scale high Heaven; the punish- 
ment inflicted on bim was to hold high Heaven up; and this was the 
stance in which the melancholy giant was eventually found by his visitor 
Heraklés, In order to grasp the relation between an Atlantean stance and 
an Antaean rebound, we have to recognize that the Earth, off whose 
fostering breast a buoyant Antaeus was perpetually bouncing up like an 
india-rubber ball, and the Firmament whose dead weight was constantly 
pressing down upon the head and hands of an immobilized Atlas, are 
Therely two different aspects of one and the same psychic continent as 
Seen from opposite quarters of the spiritual compass. This depressing 
Firmament and refreshing Earth are, in psychic reality, identical. “The 
choice’ between falling into an Atlantean stance and making an Antacan 
rebound is in truth ‘fundamentally a question of attitude’. 
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‘The antithesis between the Antaean and the Atlantean attitude has 
been traced out in a Platonic dialogue, staged in a post-Marxian Russian 
social setting, which is no less illuminating if it is myth than if it hap- 
pens to be history. 

"In the summer of A.D. 1920 the two philosophers, M. Gershenson and 
V. Ivanov, were living in the Convalescent Home for Scientific and 
Literary Workers in Moscow. Each of them was installed in a corner of 
the common room, From one corner to the other they exchanged twelve 
letters about problems of the Philosophy of History. . . . 

"The standpoint represented by Gershenson was one of an anarchic 


““All the spiritual achievements of Mankind, [he wrote] all the 
wealth of intuitions, factual knowledge and moral standards that has been 
garnered and fortified in the course of the centuries—all this has latterly 
become burdensome to me. It weighs on me like some throttling yoke, 
like some dress that is excessively heavy and excessively warm,? This 
feeling has been distressing me for a long time past; but it used to descend. 
‘on me only occasionally, and even then never for long at a time, while 
now it has become a chronic experience. As I see it, it would really be the 
greatest possible blessing if one could plunge into Lethe and, in those 
‘waters, flush out of one’s soul, without leaving a trace, the recollection of 
all religions and systems of philosophy, all factual knowledge, all arts and 
all poetry, in order to step out on to the [farther] bank as naked as 
Primaeval Man, and there—naked, unencumbered, and joyful—stretch 
out one’s bare arms, in freedom, till they touched Heaven. There would 
be only one thought out of the Past that one would wish to retain in one’s 
consciousness, and that is: How burdensome, how oppressively hot, it was 
in those {now discarded] clothes! How blissfully unencumbered one feels 
without them?” * 


We may pause at this point in our quotation to observe in parenthesis 
that both the depression and the yearning which Gershenson has here 


3 The dialogue, as reproduced here, is a translation from the German text of Ernst 
Robert Curtius's Deutsche Geist in Gefahr (Stuttgart and Berlin 1932, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt), pp. 216-19. Professor Curtius records that he had extracted it from the journal 
Die Kreatur, Jarra. T, Heft a 26) The pasange here translated have ben quoted 
"ith the permission of the author and the publishers 

S PB ting eect of te incubus of the Fast has been noticed by Hume in his 
essay OF the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Science. In Hume's opinion, however, the 

positions of a dead antecedent civilization are not so paralysing as those of some living 
community in one's own world which has forged ahead of its neighbours and cone 
Sequently made an impact on them comparable to that of an alien culture, 

"Perhaps it may not be for the advantage of any nation to have the arts imported from. 
‘their neighbours in too great perfection. ‘This extinguishes emulation and sinks the 
ardour of the generous youth. So many models of Italian painting brought into England, 
instead of exciting our artists, is the cause of their small progress in that noble art. The 
‘same, perhaps, was the ease of Rome when it received the arts from Greece. That multi 
tade of polite productions in the French language, dispersed all over Germany and the 
North, hinder these nations from cultivating their own language, and keep them still 
dependent on their neighbours for those elegant entertainments, 

Teis true, the Ancients had left us models, in every kind of writing, which are highly 
worthy of admiration. But, besides thet they were written in languages known only to 
the learned-—besides this, T sty, the comparison is not so perfect or entire between 
modern wits and those who lived in so remote sn age, Had Waller been bora in Rome 
during he ccm of Tiberius hig fra productions bad been despised when gompared co 
the Snished odes of Horace, But im this island the superiority of the Roman poet 
diminished nothing from the fume of the English. We esteemed ourselves sufficiently 
Pappy that our climate and language could produce but a faint copy of so excellent an 
original. 
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depicted in the light of his own experience are sensations that Atlas is 
experiencing while he is performing his interminable fatigue-duty of 
holding up the Firmament. 

"The melancholy giant's state of depression can be taken for granted; 
his longing for release is attested by the alacrity with which he accepted 
Héraklés! offer when the wayfaring demigod proposed to give Atlas a 
holiday by temporarily taking the giant’s burden on his own shoulders, 
on the understanding that Atlas would employ his ticket of leave on the 
mission of collecting for his temporary liberator a basketful of life-giving 
apples from the neighbouring Garden of the Hesperides. Atlas duly per- 
formed this part of the bargain; but, when he came back, apples in hand, 
and, standing, for once, at ease, saw his intolerable load resting on other 
stalwart shoulders, he was seized by a sudden overwhelming temptation 
to play on his obliging visitor the mean trick of leaving him eternally 
planté là in a stance in which it was impossible for the living pillar to get 
‘out from under his incubus unless some voluntary substitute should 
first step in under to relieve him. According to the Hellenic myth, 
Héraklés—stimulated to an unwonted intellectual activity by an emer- 
gency in which brawn could not serve instead of brain—hit upon a ruse 
for tricking the dishonest Titan into reassuming his pristine burden and 
thereby enabling his temporary remplaçant to slip out again after all. 

‘We can now sce, however, from a chance disclosure in Gershenson's 
account of the Atlantean state of mind, that Atlas would inevitably have 
retrapped himself, even if Héraklés had not had his uncharacteristic 
"brain-wave', For Gershenson's one idea of how to use an imaginarily 
recaptured liberty is to reach up and touch the very Firmament from 
whose pressure he imagines himself released; and the Atlantean touch. 
has a magic effect which is the opposite of the Antaean. When Antacus 
touches a motherly Earth, he rebounds from her bosom; but, when 
Atlas touches a step-fatherly Heaven, he clamps the load down upon his 
head, Atlas’ predicament looks rather like a hopeless case. At infinity, 
Atlas’ interminable stance seems bound to lose him his life, either by 
freezing him into the state of petrifaction that is a living creature's 

venalty for having beheld the Gorgon’s head," or alternatively by goading 
Fim into Samson's suicidal act of pulling down the roof in order to die 
with the Philistines? But we must not anticipate the sequel to the story 
in our post-Marxian Russian version of it. 


"Ivanov's answer to Gershenson contains the following significant pas- 
sages: ; 5 

TS] will tell you what is the real origin of the mood to which you are so 
painfully subject at the moment. It is a reflection of a particular attitude 
towards Culture—an attitude in which Culture is experienced, not as a 
live treasure-house of gifts, but as asystemof exquisitely subtle constraints. 
‘That is not surprising; for, after all, the goal that Human Culture has 
pursued has been precisely to make itself into a strait-waistcoat. As I see 
it, though, Culture is something very different: it is a guide of Erós and a 
hierarchy of venerations.” 

1 This is the common fate of ‘arrested civilizations (see IIL, i. 
1. i. a3 and 99792) and “Tithoni (sce VI. vil 47-52). 
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"Gershenson, however, insists upon Primitivism like the true blue 
Ronsseauite that he is: 

* "T would give up [he writes] all the factual knowledge and all the 
deas that I have gleaned from books, and would sacrifice, into the bargain, 
the whole of my own intellectual superstructure that I have succeeded in 
erecting on those academic foundations, in exchange for the joy of per- 
sonally achieving, entirely out of my own experience, one single original 
act of knowledge. It might be as simple as you please, but it would have 
the freshness of a summer's morn.” 

"The discussion is then carried to a deeper level by Ivanov's passing 
beyond the limits of a merely cultural ideal and introducing the transcen- 
dence of the Absolute, 

“A man who has faith in God [he writes] will not consent at any 
price to sce in his faith merely one of the constituents of Culture. On the 
other hand, a man who has become a slave of Culture will inevitably 
diagnose Faith ss a cultural phenomenon, whatever may be the exact 
definition of Faith that he goes on to work out. He may define it as an 
inherited outlook and an historically determined psychic habitus, or define 
it in terms of Metaphysics and Poetry, or define it, again, as a socially 
formative force and an ethical standard: it all comes to the same thing. . .. 
‘The real point is this: our faith in an Absolute—in which we are already 
in touch with something that is not Culture—is the issue on which our 
destiny hangs. If we have this faith it gives us an inward freedom which 
is veritably Life itself; if we do not have it, our unbelief condemns us to 
an inward enslavement by a Culture that has long since become godless 
in principle through the effect that it has had of imprisoning Man in him- 
self (as has been definitively expounded by Kant), Faith alone—and, by 
‘faith’, I mean a complete renunciation of the Fall of Man, for which 
‘Culture’ is another name'—will enable you to overcome that ‘temptation’ 
of yours which you have felt so deeply. But Original Sin cannot be 
eradicated by a superficial obliteration of its outward marks and mani- 
festations. To un-learn our literacy and to ‘expel the Muses’ (to speak 
with Plato's words) would be merely a palliative; the letters of the Alpha- 
bet would reflect, all over again, the old unalterable spiritual constitution 
of the prisoner fettered to the rock in the Platonic Cave.* Rousseau's 
dream is the offspring of unbelief. On the other hand, living in God 
means living no longer entirely in the realm of Relativity which is the 
realm of Human Culture; it means rising above Culture into Freedom in 
one part of one’s own being." 

"The two friends did not succeed in arriving at an understanding with 
‘one another; but Ivanov's way of working out the idea implicit in Human- 
ism is a clarification that is of such truly decisive significance for ourselves 
that I will take the liberty of quoting one last utterance of his. 

* "Culture itself, in the true sense of the word, is, as I sce it, no dead 
level, no plain bestrewn with ruins, no field sown with dead men’s bones. 
Culture bas in it, moreover, something veritably hallowed; for Culture is 
a recollection, not only of our forefathers” terrestrial form and outward 
appearance, but also of their spiritual achievements in dedicating Man- 
Kind to ideals, It is a live, everlasting recollection which, in souls that 
become participants in these dedications, is undying. These dedications 
have been bequeathed by our forefathers for the benefit of their remotest 


? See the passages of works of Plato's that have been discussed in the present Study, 
IV ive e EAT. u 2 
3 Pinto: Respublica, szqa-saze, quoted in this Study in TIT, 
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descendants; and no jot of the once new letters shall pass away; for the 
Spirit of Mankind on which they are stamped is one and indivisible. In 
this sense, Culture is not just something monumental; over and above 
that, it js a spiritual initiative; for the faculty of recollection, which is 
Culture's sovereign ruler, permits the true servants of Culture to become 
participants in our forefathers’ ‘initiations’ and communicates to these 
faithful servants, in the act of renewing these initiations in their souls, the 
power to make new beginnings and new departures, 

__| “Recollection is a dynamic principle, in contrast to an oblivion that 
signifies lassitude, cessation of movement, decline, and regression to a 
condition of relative torpidity. We share Nietzsche's determination to keep 
a sharp watch on ourselves, to make sure that we do not harbour in our 
souls the poison of disintegration, infection, and ‘decadence’, What is 
‘decadence’? It is a sense of an exquisitely subtle organic bond with the 
monumental tradition of a dead civilisation (hohen Kultur), combined with 
an oppressively proud consciousness of being, ourselves, the last epigoni 
in the series. In other words, a recollection that no longer has any life in it 
because it has lost its spirit of initiative, and therefore does not any longer 
give us any power of participating in the initiations of our forefathers or 
any impulse towards taking the initiative effectively, is tantamount to an 
awareness that ‘the oracles are dumb" which is, as a matter of fact, the 
file given by a decadent Plutarch to one of his works (De Defects Orem 

lorum)". 

In this last-quoted passage, Ivanov is diagnosing the nature of ‘the 
Antaean rebound’ in tems of Socrates’ doctrine of dvépzous? and Jung's 
concept of Primordial Images. ‘If the Soul is to achieve this recovery 
of sell possession (diese Selbstbesinnung), it hae, as we can learn fr 
Ivanoy, to comply with one indispensable condition: it must go back into 
the very innermost depths; and then, when it has risen again from this 
pearl-fishing diver’s descent into Hell, it has to resist an Atlantean temp- 
tation ‘to become identified with the archaic image's that it has retrieved 
from the Abyss, in order ‘to express the Unconscious creatively’® in a 
masterful act of metabolization that is ‘the alternative possibility 7 A 
living soul that does thus succeed in accomplishing an Antaean rebound 
from the renaissance of a dead antecedent culture acquires thereby ‘the 
power to make new beginnings and new departures’ because its creative 
way of handling what it hes resuscitated generates the élan that is the 
gait of growth! in contrast to the mechanicalness of the mimesis? that 
is the inadequate Atlantean response to an identical challenge from the 
same revenant, 

If to ‘have life and have it more abundantly','^in the spiritual and not 
merely in the physical sense of the word, is the true end of Man, the pos- 
sibility, opened up by a renaissance, of making an Antaean rebound is an 
opportunity that is not too dearly bought at the price of incurring the 
inevitable risk of stiffening, instead, into an Atlantean stance. We can 
also now perhaps see why it was that, in Modern Western minds, the 
renaissance of a dead antecedent culture, which in reality is no more 

? Matt. v. 18, Cp, Luke xvi, 17.—AJ-T, 
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than a neutral event in the issue between Life and Death, should have so 
incongruously acquired a connotation that associated it with a spring- 
like outburst of fresh vitality. In the history of a fifteenth-century Italian 
renaissance of the Hellenic culture, which had been canonized as ‘the 
Renaissance’ sans phrase in a subsequent Modern Western tradition,? 
the repetitive rebirth of something that had been born before was fol- 
lowed, resiliente Antaeo, by the unprecedented new birth of something 
that was now being born for the first time. These two events were so far 
from being identical that the second of them had to fight for its life—in 
a strenuous ‘Battle of the Books’—in order to make good its debatable 
birthright. In the sequel to this fifteenth-century renaissance in the 
Western World there were unmistakably Atlantean tendencies warring 
against those that were manifestly Antaean; but, by dint of ignoring these 
Atlantean symptoms, having no eye for any except the Antaean, and 
identifying these with the foregoing renaissance? of Hellenism that had 
provided the occasion of this mighty Antaean rebound in Modern 
‘Western history, Western minds had contrived to invest ‘the Renais- 
sance’, and therefore the generic term ‘renaissance’ as well, with an aura 
of vitality and creativity strangely out of keeping with a Cimmerian fog 
that is the genuine atmosphere of the Odyssean and all other ‘necyia’. 


(b) A SURVEY OF ANTAEAN AND ATLANTEAN REACTIONS 


If we now take a survey of responses to the challenge presented by 
renaissances, we shall find the examples of Atlantean stances preponder- 
ating over those of Antaean rebounds in the ubiquity of their distribu- 
tion among the divers provinces of social life, if not in the sheer weight 
of their numbers. Whereas the unequivocal examples of the Antaean re- 
bound seem to be confined to the two fields of Religion and Literature, 
we find the Atlantean stance not only likewise strongly represented in 
both these fields, but also presenting itself in the fields of Politics, the 
Visual Arts, and Pilgrimages, in which no examples of the Antaean re- 
bound are forthcoming. In surveying the Soul's reactions to renaissances, 
we shall also find, as we have already found in surveying its reactions to 
encounters between contemporaries, that there are instances—and these 
perhaps not the least interesting and important of those on our muster- 
Toll-— which cannot be classified exclusively under either of two anti- 
thetical heads, but have to be pronounced ambivalent. In the array of 
reactions to renaissances, cases of ambivalency present themselves in the 
fields of Religion, Politics, the Visual Arts, Philosophy, and Law; and in 
Philosophy and Law they seem to have the field to themselves. 

"The supreme example of an Antaean rebound is the sequel, in the soul 


"1 2 See pp. 68-69, above, 
5 In thus identifying a birth of something new with a new birth of something old, the 
Modern Western literary purveyors of the French word renaissance were doing What had 
been done wish the Gresk word palingenenia i a pont-Aleandrine chapter of Hellenic 
history (cee V. v. 27, n. 2, and V. vi. 172-3). They were taking liberties with the literal 
meaning a new birth of something old sich had been the original usage of the word, 
in order to invest it with a new significance that was hardly legitimate. 

In order to avoid an unnecessary multiplication of footnotes, the veter has refrained, 
in this chapter, from giving references to the eurvey of renaissances in X. B (ji), above: 
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of Saint Francis of Assisi, to his evocation of the spirit of Christ, An 
imitatio Christi which would have been intolerably presumptuous if it 
had not been unselfconsciously humble was proved to have been no 
mechanical act of mimesis by the light of the leaping flame that seared 
the saint’s body with the stigmata of its lightning-like passage as it 
kindled Christ's spirit in his soul. In the histories of the civilizations of 
the third generation it would be hard to descry any other soul that had. 
won such grace from so hazardously high a spiritual venture; but, when 
‘we pass from this unique evocation of Christ's own spirit to evocations 
of the spirit of His Apostles, we find more than one example of the 
Antaean rebound from this still lofty yet not quite Everestian spiritual 
altitude. This creative reaction is exemplified in the souls of those other 
Western saints who set themselves to lead an apostolic life, both outside 
the fold of the Western Christian Church of the day, as heretics, and in- 
side it, as friars of the Orders of Saint Francis and Saint Dominic, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Christian Era; and it is ex- 
emplified again in the souls of a John Wesley and his companions and 
successors, who in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were moved 
with the same compassion? for shepherdless sheep scattered abroad in 
urban wildernesses. 

An Antaean rebound was likewise the sequel to the evocation of a ghost 
of Jewish Aniconism in the Protestant fraction of a fissured Modern 
Western Christian Church; for this resuscitated tabu on the representa- 
tion of the Godhead in visual form was a reminder of the greatness of the 
spiritual gulf across which the encounter between God and Man takes 
place; and, the keener the human soul’s sense of the distance between 
these two spiritual poles, the higher the tension of the current that 
streams between them in a vaulting arc. 

Iconoclasm, however, is not enough in itself to ensure an Antaean 
rebound—as is attested by its Atlantean outcome in the history of a 
sister Christian Church. Though the Iconoclastic Movement in Ortho- 
dox Christendom petered out, as we have seen, in a compromise in which 
the Iconodules had the best of the bargain, it did not fail to full its first 
imperial patron Leo Syrus’s purpose of disciplining the Orthodox 
Christian Church into becoming an obedient humble servant of an East 
Roman imperium redivivum. Nor was this bitted and bridled Church. 
afterwards any more happily inspired when it evoked the ghost of a 
Jewry in diaspora in order to keep itself still in existence after its sub- 
jugation by an East Roman Imperial Government had resulted in the 
breakdown and disintegration of the Orthodox Christian Civilization 
and the imposition of peace on the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
by an alien universal state in the shape of the Ottoman Empire. In 
eventually consenting to serve in an Ottoman régime as a millet, as in 
previously consenting to serve in an East Roman régime as a department 
of state, the Orthodox Church was accepting the sentence passed on 
‘Atlas by Zeus in the Hellenic myth. 


1 See IV, iv. 369-71, 558-60, 56a, and 652-6. 
2 Mey i geet agi 34 

2 See IV. iv. 346-53 and sp2-023. ur 
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Moreover, a Western Protestantism that had reacted with an Antaean 
rebound to an evocation of a Jewish tabu on graven images, from which 
an Orthodox Christendom had recoiled into an Atlantean stance, did 
not escape Atlas’ fate when it evoked another ghost of Judaism in the 
shape of Sabbatarianism; and a similar fate overtook a latter-day Islamic 
Society when it evoked, out of the past of Islam, a pristine puritanism in 
and after the eighteenth century of the Christian Era! and a pristine 
Shi'ism at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? These 
successive revivals of two movements in the history of Primitive Islam, 
which had been at daggers drawn in their original epiphanies, both had 
the uniform effect of drawing down upon a latter-day Islamic Society's 
devoted head the incubus of a pair of spiritual maladies—militancy and 
formalism—which had always been Islam’s besetting sins, and which 
had never failed to seize any opportunity of fastening upon her again 
whenever she had succeeded for a season in rising above them and 
momentarily shaking them off. 

Ie is impossible to guess which type of reaction might have been pre- 
cipitated by the evocation, first in Orthodox and then in Western 
Christendom, of the ghost of an ‘Adoptionism’ that appears to have pre- 
ceded the "Conceptionis?! presentation of Christianity and to have sur- 
vived in an Antitauran fastness in order to re-emerge from there, in the 
ninth century of the Christian Era, in the shape of Paulicianism. A 
ninth-century Paulician movement in Eastern Anatolia, and a Bogomil- 
ism and a Catharism whose subsequent invasions of Europe were a 
murdered Paulicianism’s posthumous revenge, were each in turn re- 
pressed by physical force? at too early a stage for it to be possible for us 
to know them by their fruits.* There are other reactions to the evocation 
of a ghost from the Past in the field of Religion which compel us to 
classify them, not as unidentifiable, but as ambivalent, by displaying 
unmistakably Antaean and unmistakably Atlantean symptoms side by 
side. 

Tn a modern chapter of Western history, for example, we have seen a 
renaissance of an Augustinian predestinarianism, which had persistently 
reasserted itself in the successive forms of a Protestant Calvinism, a 
‘Tridentine Roman Catholic Jansenism, and a post-Christian and anti- 
Christian Marxism, first generating Antaezn outbursts of energy and 
enterprise and then freezing the Western body social into an Atlantean 
posture? in which this colossus's feet of clay were sundered by an un- 
bridgeable gulf of 'unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea’ insulating race from 
race, whether these were the spiritual races of the Elect and the Damned, 

2 BERE GE al (22 ae The ‘manifest destiny? of Pauses End Regn to 
gis he pcs, i Orthodox Gi endon, of « Conceptionis Chany which, b 
‘both its Iconoclast and ies Ieonodule ven, had failed to save the Church from Beco 
fhe servant of a resuscitated Helens universal state. The manifest destiny of Cath 
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or the social races of the Proletariat and the Bourgeoisie, or the physical 
races of the Albinos and the Negroes.! 

A Modern Western Protestant Christian bibliolatry had had a no less 
ambivalent effect. In evoking this ghost from the Sheol of Christianity's 
Judaic past, Protestantism had released hidden waters of life in a galaxy 
of new fountains that had irrigated not only the Protestant countries in 
which they had welled up, but the whole of the Modern Western World, 
‘The translation of the Bible into the vernacular languages of the 
Protestant Western peoples had conferred on all Western vernacular 
languages alike, in Catholic as well as Protestant eyes, a prestige that 
had previously been the monopoly of a dead Latin and Greek; the 
literary cultivation of a people's mother-tongue had prepared the ground 
for universal education; the microscopic study of a sacred text had been 
an apprenticeship in a higher criticism which could be, and duly was, 
applied thereafter in all fields of scholarship. These reactions to a Judaic 
idolization of the Bible had been Antaean indeed; yet the Atlantean re- 
sponses to the same challenge had been no less portentous. The political 
nemesis of hallowing the local vernaculars of a society which was a 
linguistic Babel had been the grim epiphany of a Gorgon's head in the 
guise of a Linguistic Nationalism.’ The moral and intellectual nemesis 
f deifying holy scriptures was a Protestant servitude, from which a still 
priest-ridden ‘Tridentine Catholicism had remained free, to ‘the letter 
that killeth’.* The Protestant deification of the Bible in the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era had had the same deadening effect on. 
spiritual life as the Muslim deification of the Qur'ün in the ninth 
century, and as the Sikh Granth-worshippers’ caricature of this Muslim 
lapse into the mortal sin of polytheism (shirk). 

‘When we pass from Religion to Language and Literature, we find 
both a fifteenth-century Italian revival of Classical Latin and Ancient 
Greek in a Western World, and the perennial survival of Sanskrit in a 
Hindu World, uniformly giving rise to an Antaean outburst of literary 
creativity in living vernacular languages. As a Sanskrit Ramayana in- 
spired a Hindi Ram-charit Manas, so the Ancient Greek and Latin clas- 
sics in divers literary genres inspired corresponding works in Tuscan, 
Castilian, and Portuguese, in Northern French and Midland English, in 
High German and Low Dutch. So far from checking the progress of a 
‘Western polyglot vernacular literature which, since its birth in the 
eleventh century, had blossomed in French, Provençal, and Tuscan in 
turn, the fifteenth-century Italian renaissance of Latin and Greek gave 
an impetus to the vernacular literary movement that carried it from 
Italy and France into all the other linguistic provinces of an Early 
Modern Western World, The new mastery of Ciceronian Latin whic 
was achieved by an Erasmus did not lure his fellow Westerners into 
abandoning the literary cultivation of their own mother tongues in order 


1 See IE. i 207-40. 

2 For example, the literary form of a High German language that had been created by 
Lather im his act of translating che Bible bad been adopted by German-speaking 
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to revert to a reanimated dead language which had been shown, by 
the great Humanist's performance, to be a superb medium for convey- 
ing all the thoughts and feelings that Erasmus's contemporaries in the 
‘Western World might be moved to express in prose; it inspired them 
with the ambition to develop their divers living vernaculars into ade- 
quately massive vehicles for carrying a Ciceronian load, and, a fortiori, 
to refine them into adequately subtle instruments for catching, from a 
Horace or a Virgil, strains that could find a convincing echo only in some 
language that was still alive on the lips of a latter-day Western poet. 
An Erasmian Latin prose found its métier, and kept it for some two 
hundred years, as the lingua franca of an early Modern Western Re- 
public of Letters; but, when, towards the end of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era, the Humanists’ cult of Hellenism suffered its 
decisive defeat in the controversy between the respective champions of 
‘the Ancients’ and ‘the Moderns’, even this limited function of serving 
as an oecumenical linguistic medium for Western philosophy, science, 
and scholarship was captured from Erasmus’s Latin by Bossuet’s 
French. The transition may be caught in the act in the table of contents 
of the collected works of Leibnitz (vivebat A.D. 1646-1716). 

‘These incidents in a Modern Western reaction to a Late Medieval 
Italian renaissance of Latin and Greek were Antaean indeed; but they 
"were also Antaean with a vengeance, A living French vernacular which, 
in the grand siècle of Modern French history, came to be elevated above 
its peers to an invidious eminence, in order to play a discarded Latin’s 
ecumenical role, had neither the literary prestige nor the political 
neutrality that had made Latin so apt an instrument for this indispen- 
sable Western cultural purpose. The failure of French fully to fill the 
formidable linguistic vacuum produced by the abandonment of Latin 
‘was the first symptom, in this cultural encounter between the Modern 
West and a ghost of Hellenism, of the stiffening of an Antaean rebound 
into an Atlantean stance; and this tragic peripeteia declared itself un- 
mistakably when, in a Late Modern chapter of Western history, the 
local vernacular languages of the Western World began to prostitute to 
the political service of a parochial nationalism the literary gifts that had 
accrued to them in double measure from the Humanists’ cult of the 
Hellenic classics and from the Protestants’ cult of the Bible." 

‘This Atlantean aspect of the sequel to a fifteenth-century renaissance 
of Hellenism in the Western World was, however, relatively incon- 
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spicuous by comparison with the portentousness of the Atlantean re- 
action to a ninth-century renaissance of Hellenism in a Greek Orthodox 
Christendom; for here, as we have seen, the recultivation of the Ancient 
Greek classics stifled, instead of stimulating, the growth of a literature 
in a living Modern Greek language. The few stunted shoots that had 
succeeded in forcing their way up in competition with the choking 
thorns! of a resurgent Hellenism would hardly have survived if the field 
had not been drastically ploughed up again by aggressive Western 
trespassers, A Modern Greek vernacular literature held its own—as far 
as it did hold its own—against Byzantinism at the price of following a 
Western lead; and, in the latest chapter of the history of this Graeco- 
Occidental cultural intercourse, the archaizing Romanticism in which 
the indigenous vernacular literatures of a Late Modern Western World 
had proclaimed their sclf-enslavement to the service of a parochial 
‘Nationalism was carieatured in a new-born Kingdom of Greece by the 
perpetration of the xaapevovza. A Modern Greek people that had just 
liberated itself from an Ottoman political ascendancy promptly used its 
newly won powers of self-determination to put its Modern Greek 
mother tongue in Ancient Greek irons. 

1f this Atlantean reaction to a renaissance of Hellenism in Greek 
Orthodox Christendom carried to extremes an Atlantean tendency that 
is likewise discernible in the Western response to a challenge from the 
same revenant, the whole-heartedly Antaean rebound of the living 
vernacular languages of the Hindu World from their contact with a 
maternal Sanskrit is offset by the hyper-Byzantine stance of the Chinese 
main body of a Far Eastern World under the petrifying Gorgon stare 
of the resuscitated Sinic classics, It will be seen that the field of Language 
and Literature, like the field of Religion, was a debatable ground on 
which an Antaean-minded Ivanov and an Atlantean-minded Gershenson 
had fought inconclusive battles, 

‘When we turn to Politics and the Visual Arts, we here find the 
‘Atlantean reaction holding the field, save for one or two cases of am- 
bivalence. 

"The classic political examples of the Atlantean stance are the avatars 
of an antecedent civilization’s universal state in the shapes of the Sui 
and T'ang Empire in the Chinese main body of a Far Eastern World, 
the East Roman Empire in a Greek Orthodox Christendom, and the 
Cairene Caliphate in an Arabic Muslim World; and, if the Danubian 
Hapsburg Monarchy, the Carolingian and Timurid empires, and the 
‘caricature of a Chinese T’ang régime in the Far Eastern Civilization’s 
Japanese offshoot failed to play the same disastrously momentous part 
in the histories of the Western Christian, Iranic Muslim, and Japanese 
societies, this was merely because the Danubian Monarchy never suc- 
ceeded in making itself more than nominally oecumenical,* while the 
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3 Bee Vv. 323-7, The Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy had been called into existence 
after she collapse of the Kingdom of Hungary in A.D. 1526 to serve as a carapace for 
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other three evocations all happened to prove expensively abortive.‘ In 
contrast to the social effect of a universal state in its original epiphany in 
the flesh, when it secures a postponement, though not a permanent 
remission, of the execution of a self-imposed sentence for a society that 
has already inflicted mortal wounds on itself, the social effect of the 
evocation of a dead and buried universal state's ghost is to force the 
growth of the evoking society to a hot-house pace at which it is con- 
demning itself in advance to pay for a spell of artificially induced pre- 
cocity by a premature breakdown in which Atlas involuntarily betrays 
and stultifies his mission by doing Samson’s suicidally vindictive deed, 
In the history of Western Christendom up to the date of writing 
mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, the same 
penalty had been paid already three times over for the sin of resusci- 
tating the pre-Augustan Hellenic political institution of the deified 
parochial state; and in this parochial three-act play of Western political 


to be a suficient mobilization of Western strength to prevent the ‘Osmanlls from making 
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hope of repressing the hydra-headed deas of Seventeen Eighty-Nine', which had no 
soner been crushed in ther Arst avatar in the form of a Napoleonic imperialism than 
they reasserted theraselves in the form of a ninetcenth-century Romantic Nationalis 
which the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy was so far from being able to repress that i 
ras frst encircled and finally disrupted By ie 

“ee true that these Atlantean reactions fo The raising of a ghost of a Roman Caesarea 
Maiestas at Vienna were not entirely unaccompanied ÈY Anisesn symptoms, The most 
dirlo vos the zole whieh Vienne cameo lay a a rdi pot for transforming 
Orthodox Christiana or ex-Onthodox Chattan Uniates into Westerners, An eloquent 
memorial of this Antacan activity was the Vienna telephone directory (ee Vi. vit 235 
and IX. vl, 29-39); yet, when the history of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy from 
AD. 1536 to ep. 1928 to viewed as a whole in perspective, this Antacan twitch does not 
Sescopty relax the rigidity of the Monarchy’ Atlaatean stance, 
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necromancy the tragedy had been more ironic than in the drama of 
resuscitated universal states, since, each time, the first effect had been 
an Antaean enhancement of vitality which had tempted self-betrayed 
‘Western victims of the Black Art to leap like rabbits into a noose which 
they themselves had set to wring their own necks, This had been the 
unvarying outcome of the successive resuscitations of a pre-Alexandrine 
Hellenic city-state in a Medieval Western Italy, Germany, and Flanders," 
a post-Alexandrine Hellenic absolute monarchy in almost all provinces 
of an Early Modern Western World; and an Hellenic Democracy in 
Late Modern Western states in which parliamentary constitutions of an 
indigenous Medieval Western pattern had either succeeded, as in 
England and her daughter communities, in surviving the impact of the 
two earlier waves of political Hellenization or else, as in other Western 
countries, had eventually reasserted themselves, under English inspira- 
tion, against the renaissance of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic absolutism. 
"The offspring of a resuscitated Hellenic Democracy's impact upon 
an indigenous Western Parliamentarism was a Nationalism from whose 
deadly toils a self-tormented Western World was struggling, for dear 
life, to extricate itself on the morrow of a Second World War.* 

Tn the field of the Visual Arts a spectacular example of the Atlantean 
stance is presented by the sequel to the Modern Western World's re- 
ception of the Hellenic order of Architecture. The same Atlantean 
posture can be detected by a discerning eye in an Assyrian renaissance 
‘of a Sumeric style of bas-relief and in a Saite renaissance of the minor 
arts of an Egyptiac ‘Old Kingdom’, while the tragi-comedy of an At- 
antean snare set with an Antaean bait, which we have witnessed in the 
sequel to successive Western resuscitations of parochial Hellenic poli- 
tical institutions, is reproduced in the sequel to the abandonment of 
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an indigenous style of Western painting in favour of a resuscitated 
Hellenic Naturalism. The aesthetic petrifaction to which a Western 
school of painting had condemned itself in adopting a dead Hellenic 
style in place of its own indigenous Western aesthetic ideals is attested 
by the frustration of the genius of a Dhomínikos Theotokópoulos (vivebat 
AD. 1541-1614), who tried to bring to the rescue of his Hellenizing 
‘Western contemporaries the aesthetic ideals of a Byzantine culture that 
had been tardily relieved of the incubus of the East Roman Empire. As 
we have noticed in another context,! the vista which a Byzantine Greek 
‘Theotoképoulos had opened up for Western painters was obstructed for 
no less than three centuries by the wraith of an Hellenic Greek Apelles, 
until the eventual exhaustion of an artificially administered Hellenic 
stimulus at last enabled latter-day Western eyes to see through the 
mirage by which Giotto had been bemused. 

In the field of Philosophy the same ironic denouement was the sequel. 
to the renaissances of a Sinic Confucianism in the Far Eastern World 
and an Hellenic Aristotelianism in Western Christendom. In the epi- 
Jogues to both these tales the immediate effect was an Antaean outburst 
of intellectual energy, and the eventual effect a stiffening into the 
Atlantean stance of a dogmatic scholasticism. 

The intellectual petrifaction which was the ultimate effect of an 
intellectual renaissance in the histories of both these societies is attested 
in either case by the frustration of a creative genius. In China in the 
Sung Age, Wang An-shih (vivebat A.D, 1021-86), who had foreseen that 
the Sung Empire would succumb to a barbarian onslaught unless it 
quickly put its house in order, and who had gone on to work out and 
translate into action the social reforms required in order to rally the 
people to the support of the Sung régime and the Far Eastern way of 

ife, lived to sce his work undone—with immediate catastrophic conse- 
quences—by Confucian litterati in whose eyes he had committed the 
unpardonable offence of breaking away from preconceived ideas in 
wrestling with unprecedented problems. In Western Christendom in 
the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, Wang An-shih's frustration 
in the field of Public Administration had its counterpartin Roger Bacon's 
in the field of Physical Science. The vista which Bacon (vivebat circa 
AD. 1214-94) opened up by looking at Nature as she was, with the 
unprejudiced eyes of an empirical observer, was obstructed for no less 
than four centuries by the straw-stuffed skin and bones of a dead Ari- 
stotle posted by the Schoolmen between the jambs of the door which 
Bacon had unlocked and opened, The obstruction was not removed by 
the fiftcenth-century Italian Humanists’ jeering exposure of the truth 
that this imposingly resuscitated Hellenic figure was a corpse; and 
Western Man had to wait for admission into a realm that was his own 
peculiar discovery till an obsolete Hellenic frame of mind was blown 
away at last by a mine laid and exploded by René Descartes (vivebat 
A.D. 1596-1650). While philosophers may question whether Descartes 
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did, or could, divest his mind of all preconceived ideas and set it to work 
again, ab initio, on a genuinely clean slate, historians will not doubt that 
his naive belief in the possibility of a new intellectual start, and his bold 
attempt to put this idea and ideal into practice, did effectually reopen 
the way for the resumption of a Baconian advance which an Aristotelian 
obstruction had arrested at the outset of the first day’s march. 

"To the historian's eye, Descartes’ supposedly clean slate reveals an 
unobliterated Christian inscription;! for, fortunately for the intellectual 
future of the two societies that had rashly evoked the ghosts of philoso- 
phies created by their predecessors, their uncritical enthusiasm had not 
availed to make a clean sweep of a living theology in order to enthrone a 
resuscitated philosophy in its place, In Western Christendom a Saint 
‘Thomas Aquinas had been at liberty to enfeoff Aristotle only in so far as 
he could contrive to do this without trespassing on the already established 
tenures of those Fathers and Councils of the Christian Church whose 
authority was recognized in the West; in China the Neoconfucians’ 
nominally integral reinstatement of Confucianism had been achieved 
only by the sleight of hand with which they preserved, en masse, under 
a Confucian veneer, the tenets of a Mahayanian Buddhist theology 
which they professed to be rejecting in toto. Thus, when the renaissance 
of a dead philosophy had spent its force and taken its toll, this dubious 
intellectual adventure did not leave the society that had indulged in it 
altogether destitute of resources for making a fresh intellectual start; and, 
though in China this new departure was not taken without the help of a 
push from alien hands, a Western World which gave a twentieth-century 
China a salutary intellectual shock was able to perform this service for 
one of its contemporaries by that date because by then it had already 
succeeded in throwing off its own intellectual incubus by its own un- 
aided intellectual prowess. 

In the field of Law, Greek Orthodox Christendom in the Age of the 
Macedonian Dynasty partially insured itself against the risks of its 
evocation of the Corpus Justinianeum in the Vasilika by condescending 
to the same trick that was practised in the China of the Sung Age in the 
Neoconfucian renaissance. of Confucianism. We have noticed already 
that the compilers of the Vasilika tacitly retained the Christian essence 
of the legislation of an Iconoclast Syrian Dynasty whose works they were 
professedly execrating and rejecting. The truth was that, notwithstand- 
ing the retrospective anathema that the Iconoclasts had incurred, the 
Biblical elements out of which they had created their new system of law 
"were sympathetic to the genius of an Orthodox Christian Society to 
which the pagan Hellenic spirit of a classical Roman Law had become 
morally repugnant; and the East Roman legislators of the Macedonian 
Age must have been aware at least intuitively, if not consciously, that the 
Orthodox Christian public for whom they were legislating would not be 
able to bear the dead weight of a genuinely integral Justinianean juristic 
renaissance. They therefore deftly lightened the incubus of the resusci- 
tated Roman Law that they were imposing on the social life of Orthodox 

+ On this point see Butterfield, H.: The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800 (Lon 
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Christendom by resorting to a device that had been employed by the 
Late Roman Emperor Justinian’s own architect Anthemius of Tralles 
as his solution for the physical problem of imposing 2 cupola on the 
cathedral church of the Ayfa Sophia without risking a collapse of the 
supporting pilasters. The light Rhodian bricks of which, according to 
the legend! Anthemius's etherial cupola was ingeniously constructed, 
found their Byzantine juristic counterpart in Vasilihà whose ponderous- 
sounding Justinianean titles were affixed to contents covertly fabricated 
from the more etherial substance of the Ecloga. 

In a Western Christendom where the resuscitation of the Justinianean 
Roman Law in Orthodox Christendom under the Macedonian Dynasty 
was emulated, some two hundred years after the time of the East Roman 
Emperor Basil I (imperabat A.D. 867-86), by academic enthusiasts, no 
corresponding precautions were taken to temper the rigour of an obso- 
lete legal system to the exigencies of a social terrain with which it was 
still more out of keeping than it was with the life of a ninth-century 
Orthodox Christian World; and it is therefore not surprising to find the 
‘reception’ of the Civil Law in the West having Atlantean sequels. We 
have seen? how the Hohenstaufen Dynasty's academic pretension to 
benefit by a post-Diocletianic Roman imperial prerogative, which, in the 
West, had never been exercised effectively since the death of the Emperor 
Theodosius I in A.D. 395, committed the Holy Roman Empire to a 
policy of self-assertion that was so ludicrously beyond its strength that it 
inevitably resulted in the collapse registered in ‘the Great Interregnum’ 
of AD, 125473. This Atlantean doom which the Holy Roman Empire 
thus brought down upon its own head might have seemed at the time 
to be offset by an Antaean sequel to the contemporary reception of the 
Civil Law in the North and Central Italian city-states. Yet, though the 
first effect may have been stimulating both in a Late Medieval Western 
cosmos of city-states and in an Early Modern Western chaos of nation- 
states, it could be seen in retrospect that the ultimate effect had been 
Atlantean here likewise; for the reception of an oecumenical Roman Law 
within the cramping framework of a parochial state had manifestly ag- 
gravated the explosiveness of an idolization of parochial sovereignty 
which the Western World had resuscitated from the charnel house of a 
pre-imperial Age of Hellenic history. 

If, in conclusion of our present survey of Antaean and Atlantean 
reactions, we now take a second glance at some of those pilgrimages in 
which renaissances of elements of dead cultures had been transposed 
from the Time-dimension into the Space-dimension, we shall observe 
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that the auspicious failure of the Crusades saved Western Christendom 
from the Atlantean fate that it was courting when it tried to slake its 
thirst for the fountain-head of Christianity by mistranslating a spiritual 
nostalgia into a military occupation. The Ayyubid and Mamlik defen- 
ders of an embryonic Arabic Muslim Society who evicted the Crusaders 
from Palestine and their other conquests in Syria, and the Nicene Greek 
and Ottoman Turkish defenders of a disintegrating Orthodox Christen- 
dom who evicted these Western Christian intruders from Constanti- 
nople and Greece, compelled the Franks to divert from the Levant to the 
Baltic and the Atlantic most of the energies that Frankland had to spare 
for navigation, piracy, maritime trade, and overseas conquest; and this 
compulsory diversion of energies made the Franks’ fortunes in spite of 
themselves and contrary to the intentions of their victorious Muslim and 
Orthodox Christian adversaries. In wresting out of Frankish hands the 
mastery of the Mediterranean, the Mamlüks and the ‘Osmanlis pushed 
the Franks into mastering the Ocean, taking Dar-al-Islam in the rear,! 
winning two new worlds for Western Christendom in the Americas, and 
establishing a temporary Western ascendancy over the whole face of the 
planet, 

‘The undesired and unintended benefit that the repulse of the Crusades 
thus thrust upon the Franks on the whole is demonstrated by a Venetian 
and a Genoese exception. The Late Medieval Italians’ superiority in 
efficiency over their Transalpine and Transmarine Frankish contem- 
poraries resulted, as we have noticed in another context,* in their gather- 
ing into their hands such fragments of the Crusaders’ conquests outre 
‘mer as were not liberated by force of Greek and Turkish arms; and this 
exceptional success of the maritime Italian city-states in the hour of the 
Crusaders’ general failure in the Levant was one cause of the Italians’ 
own subsequent failure in the hour of the great peripeteia in which a 
Frankish discomfiture was converted into a Frankish triumph through 
the conquest of the Ocean by the maritime nation-states of Western 
Europe, 

Tn these feats of West European maritime enterprise individual Vene- 
tian and Genoese seamen played parts of outstanding importance. When 
a progressive exploration of the West Coast of Africa, that had been ini- 
tiated by the Portuguese Prince Henry the Navigator circa A.D. 1421,3 
had petered out in A.D. 1448, the fresh impetus which saved this Portu- 
guese enterprise from missing its manifest destiny was given to it in aD. 
1455-6 by the Venetian Alvise da Ca’ da Mosto, who in two successive 
voyages" turned the flank of Dar-al-Islam by establishing contact, be- 
yond its southern limits, with still pagan Negro African peoples; reached 
and explored the River Gambia; and perhaps discovered the Cape Verde 
Islands. As for a Genoese Columbus who carried the Castilian flag 
across the Atlantic to the Caribbean threshold of the Mexic and Andean 


2 See IX. viil. 216-19. aiam 
3 See Prestage, E.: The Portuguese Pioneers (London 1933, 
4 Bee Prestuge op. cit, PP. 92-05. 5 See Prestage, 
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‘worlds, he was Fortune's favoured child among a goodly company of his 
Genoese fellow countrymen who had been lending their expert profes- 
sional services to the Iberian Christian kingdoms since A.D. 1317.1 
When individual Genoese and Venetian maritime adventurers were so 
keenly alive to Western Christendom's possible future on the Ocean, and 
were so effectively active in helping to translate this possibility into 
accomplished fact, how came it that the Genoese and Venetian com- 
monwealths let slip, with such fatal consequences for themselves, their 
own opportunity of playing in this immense new field of Western mari- 
time enterprise the leading part that was theirs for the taking, in virtue 
of their then still unchallenged supremacy over all other maritime 
Western Christian states in skill, experience, and wealth? Their geo- 
graphical location within the basin of an inland sea is not, in itself, 
‘enough to account for their failure to compete in the new Oceanic race; 
for a Mediterranean Sea that was landlocked over against the Indian 
Ocean had an egress into the Atlantic, and at least a modest share in an 
Early Modern Western World’s oceanic activities was afterwards taken 
by the Grand Duchy of Courland,? whose location within the basin of 
the Baltic was quite as serious a geographical handicap in the oceanic 
race as any to which Genoa and Venice were subject. The underlying 
explanation of the two Italian maritime commonwealths failure to 
respond to the challenge of the Ocean was not a Mediterranean geo- 
graphical location but was a Levantine commercial, political, and military 
‘commitment which was the modern legacy of their medieval success. At 
the critical moment at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Venice and Genoa were still being held fast in an Atlantean stance by the 
baneful incubus of a Medieval Western Christian reversion to Western 
Christendom’s Levantine past out of which these successful Italians had 
never been shaken by disasters such as had opportunely overtaken their 
French and Catalan fellow adventurers in that unpromising quarter. 
"This Atlantean doom was thus Genoa’s and Venice’s exceptional fate 
in the sequel to a failure of the Crusades in which the rest of Western 
Christendom had been saved, in its own despite, by timely defeat, When 
however, a nascent Iranic Muslim Society was dragged at the heels of 
‘Timur Lenk’s war-horse into turning its face away from lands of promise 
round the shores of the Great Eurasian Steppe towards the cradle of a 
dead antecedent Syriac Civilization,’ the whole of the aberrant society 
paid the Atlantean penalty for its demonically wayward war-lord’s com- 
mission of a sin that had once been the undoing of Lots wife.* When 
‘Timur’s conquests in the interior of the Iranic and Arabic Muslim 
worlds had proved to be as ephemeral as they had been devastating, the 
Iranic Muslim Society stood as stiff as any pillar of salt while the Mongol. 
and Calmuck pagan Nomads were being converted to the Tibetan Tan- 
tric form of Mahayanian Buddhism instead of being converted to the 
Sunni form of Islam, and while the political dominion over the shores of 
the Eurasian Steppe was being partitioned between Sinified Manchus 
and Orthodox Christian Muscovites. This gran rifiuto, through which 
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Timur Lenk arbitrarily cheated of its manifest destiny an Iranic Muslim 
World that he had just liberated from a Chaghatäy Nomad ascendancy, 
is a classic example of an Atlantean sequel to a renaissance translated 


into the geographical terms of a physical return to an antecedent civili- 
zation's cradle. 


(II) THE BLESSEDNESS OF IMMUNITY, 
MERCIFULNESS OF MORTALITY, AND 
UNTOWARDNESS OF PRECOCITY 


: An Attic tragedian in a celebrated chorus' has declared his conviction 
that 
Not to be born, by all acclaim, 
"Were best; but, once that gate be passed, 
‘To hasten thither whence he came 
Is Man's next prize—and fast, Oh fast? 


Whether we do or do not agree with Sophocles in his pessimistic 
verdict on the predicament of being born into This World, we can 
hardly have arrived at the present point in our study of renaissances with- 
out feeling sure that at any rate it is best not wantonly to provoke the 
re-birth of something that has already been born once and that is now 
obligingly dead, buried, and in abeyance, and that, if on any occasion 
we have had the temerity to raise the dead, the least awkward denouement 
to which we can look forward in this ill-advised escapade is to see the 
revenant’s disturbing presence laid again as hastily as Fate may allow; 
for our survey of the courses and consequences of renaissances in the 
histories of civilizations of the third generation has made it clear that the 
severity of the penalty that the necromancer will have to pay for having 
indulged a disembodied ghost’s yearning to haunt the land of the living 
will be proportionate to the vehemence of the craving of the shade in. 
Sheol to be reanimated by a draught of life-blood drawn from a living 
creature's veins. 

“The blessedness of immunity from renaissances was attested by the 
contrasts between the respective fortunes of the Visual Arts and Litera- 
ture in the Chinese main body of a Far Eastern World, of Architecture 
and Literature in the main body of Orthodox Christendom, and of 
Music and Architecture in the West; for the Visual Arts in China, 
‘Architecture in Orthodox Christendom, and Music in the West had 
‘manifestly each been the master-art of its own culture; and in the history 
of each of them a renaissance of elements from the past life of an ante- 
cedent civilization was conspicuous by its absence. In China an Indo- 
Hellenic school of art that had been introduced into the Far Eastern 
World at a pre-natal stage by a Mahayana which had served as a chrysalis 
for the embryo of a Far Eastern. Civilization was never disturbed by the 
re-emergence of a pre-Mahayanian Sinic art. In Orthodox Christendom 
a Syriac school of Architecture whose archetype was the church of the 
‘Ayia Sophfa at Constantinople was never disturbed by a revival of the 
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incompatible ideal embodied in the Parthenon at Athens. In the West 
a school of music that had discarded all but two of the numerous Hel- 
Ienic ‘modes’, and, out of these two, had concentrated its efforts on one, 
was never disturbed by any resurgence of the Hellenic Babel that it had 
repressed. On the other hand a renaissance was, as we have seen, the 
dominating event in the histories of a Chinese Far Eastern and a Greek 
Orthodox Christian literature, as well as in the history of a Western 
architecture; and it was assuredly no accident that these activities that 
had been potently haunted by reanimated ghosts were all convicted of 
having been dismal failures by confrontation with the brilliant success of 
contemporary activities in which a living society's native genius had not 
been blighted by the malign influence of a revenant. 

‘The mercifulness of mortality, when the dead have been ill-advisedly 
brought back to life, is illustrated in the history of a Western Civilization 
that repeatedly escaped the due penalties for its own perverse feats of 
necromancy thanks to the premature dissipation of the haunting spectre 
either by the necromance:’s own ruthless hand or by the indulgence of 
Fate, The Western Civilization earned by its own efforts the relief from 
an incubus that it won for itself by sending back to limbo, in a seven- 
teenth-century victory of ‘the Moderns’ over ‘the Ancients’, the ghost 
of the Hellenic classics that had been raised in a fifteenth-century Italian 
renaissance, and by shattering, in the thirteenth-century victory of a 
Hildebrandine Respublica Christiana over a Frederician Holy Roman 
Empire, the simulacrum of an Hellenic universal state that had been 
imposed on Western Christendom for the second time at the hands of 
Otto I. On the other hand the West owed to Fate rather than to any 
‘Western foresight or forcefulness the fortunate premature collapse of the 
Holy Roman Empire after its original installation by Charlemagne, and 
likewise the fortunate premature expiry of the Carolingian renaissance 
of an Hellenic literature in its Latin version. Fate was equally kind to 
Western Christendom in making a fiasco of the Crusades and thereby 
liberating Western energies from an atavistic adventure in the blind 
alley of the Mediterranean Basin in order to set them free for encircling 
the Globe by mastering the Ocean. How much the Western Civilization 
did gain by the timely reinternment of these inopportune revenants in the 
Sheol from which they had been evoked can be measured by the extent 
of the damage which the same civilization suffered from a resuscitated 
Hellenic art and architecture that inopportunely escaped the guillotine, 
and from a resuscitated Hellenic parochial state that seemed to have an 
inexhaustible reserve of hydra-heads.* 

At the time of writing in the first century of a post-Modern Age of 
Western history, the Western Society's continuing failure to exorcize a 
demon that was as assiduous as it was insidious presented the most 
formidable of all the pending threats to the Western Civilization’s future, 
Yet, even in this field of Politics, in which it had thus paid so heavy a 
penalty for having revived an Hellenic parochialism, the Western So 
had at least been more fortunate than a sister Orthodox Christian Society 
in being saved by the successive collapses of the Carolingian and Otto- 
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nian resuscitations of an Hellenic universal state from the incubus which 
had been imposed on the Orthodox Christian Society at the dawn of its 
history by the disastrous efficacity of Leo Syrus's resuscitation of this 
oecumenical Hellenic political spectre. A similar comparison between 
the fortunes of two other sister societies likewise indicated that the 
Japanese offshoot of a Buddhistic Far Eastern Society had been more 
fortunate than the main body of the same society in China in being saved 
by the collapse of a pseudo-T'ang régime in Yamato from the doom which 
the disastrous efficacity of the T’ang régime itself had eventually brought 
upon China, 

In this connexion we may also notice that even a quasi-immunity is 
rewarded by a modicum of beatitude. The partial successes of a Maha- 
yanian Buddhist theology in foiling the renaissance of a Confucian Sinic 
philosophy in the Far East, and of a Syrian Dynasty's Christian legista- 
tion in foiling a Macedonian Dynasty’s renaissance of a Justinianean 
‘Hellenic law in Orthodox Christendom, had, as we have seen, the auspi- 
cious effect of attenuating the untoward consequences of these two 
renaissances for the societies that had done their worst to evoke them, 

‘The untowardness of precocity is likewise illustrated by synoptic 
views that have already come under our eyes. 

For example, in the field of Language and Literature, where the 
negative or positive value of a renaissance of dead classics can be 
measured by the blight or stimulus of its influence on the creation of a 
literature in living vernacular languages, we can see that the effective 
renaissance of Hellenism in a Greek Orthodox Christendom as early as 
the ninth century of the Christian Era, less than two 
the emergence of an infant Orthodox Christian Civi 
post-Hellenic interregnum, was far more noxious than the effective 
renaissance of the same Hellenism in the fifteenth century in a Western 
‘World which had enjoyed a six hundred years longer immunity from the 
haunting presence of this Hellenic ghost, thanks to a Carolingian re- 
maissance's fortunate failure. We can also see that, when a Modern 
Greek people conjured up a ghost of the Attic Greek language at the 
very moment of its entry as a proselyte into a Western Socicty's gates, 
the chimaera of a ‘purist’ Greek language (} kafape/ovoa), with which it 
saddled itself in the act, was a still more grievous incubus than an Anna 
Comnena’s Attic row) or even than a Nicholas Khalkokondhjlis" 
pseudo-Herodotean Ionic, H 

Tn the field of Religion, where the negative or positive value of a re- 
naissance can be measured by its influence in hindering or helping the 
Soul in its perennial struggle with the sin of Idolatry, we can see that 
an effective renaissance of a Judaic Aniconism in a Greek Orthodox 
Christendom as early as the eighth century of the Christian Era par- 
tially cured an infant Orthodox Christian Church of image-worship at 
the cost of committing an Orthodox Christian Society to the likewise 
idolatrous worship of a ghost of an Hellenic universal state, whereas 
the renaissance of the same Judaic Aniconism in Western Christen- 
dom some eight hundred years later wholly cured a Protestant Western 
Church of image-worship—though this at the cost of helping to commit 
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a Modern Western World to the idolatrous worship of a ghost of an 
Hellenic parochial state. 

In the field of political ideas and institutions we can see that the 
fortunate successive Western fiascos of a Carolingian resuscitation of the 
Hellenic universal state which collapsed in the ninth century, and of an 
Ottonian resuscitation of it which collapsed in the thirteenth century, 
gave the Western Christian Civilization at any rate a longer lease of life 
than was enjoyed by an Orthodox Christendom which had succumbed 
to the suicidal sin of state-worship in the eighth century when it had 
deified the East Roman Empire, The similarly suicidal self-commitment 
of the Western World to a state-worship in which the idol was a paro- 
chial one and in which the idolatry was polytheistic had not captivated 
the Western World as a whole until the turn of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, when this brand of idolatry, with which the Italians 
had marked their foreheads! as early as the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era, was painstakingly reproduced by all the other peoples of 
a ci-devant Christian Western World. 

If we now go on to ask ourselves why the most prudent counsels for 
any living soul that is playing with the Black Art should be—as History 
shows them to be—'That thou doest, do slowly [si¢]’? and ‘Better late, 
best never’, we may find an answer to our question in the principle ‘One 
man's meat is another man’s poison’ which our foregoing study of en- 
counters between contemporaries? has brought to light; for this ‘law’ is 
a operative in encounters in which the parties are a necromancer and 
a ghost. 

‘in an encounter of any kind, an invasion of the life of one of the 
dramatis personae by some element in the life of another of them which 
has been torn out of its original context and has been introduced in 
isolation into an alien social milieu can, indeed, hardly fail to be a highly 
disturbing event in the history of the invaded party. The effect of a 
twelfch-century Western renaissance of Aristotelianism in suspending 
the creative activity of Western Christian thought has been noticed by 
a distinguished Modern Western student of the Medieval Western 
Mind; and the consequences of a renaissance may be still more baneful 
when its influence is stimulating than when it is repressive. Great, for 
example, as was the havoc wrought in Hellenic history by the Hellenes’ 
sin of idolizing their parochial states, the havoc was still greater* when 
this particular form of Hellenic idolatry was resuscitated in a Western 
Christendom where the vein of Judaic fanaticism inherent in Christianity 
‘was lying in wait, ready to inspire an Hellenic parochial state-worship 
imported from the shadow-realm of Hades with a demonic intensity 
which it had never attained in even the deadliest of its pristine 
festations on its native heath in a heathen Hellenic World whose life it 
had brought to a premature bad end, 

‘The extent, however, of the ravages which a renaissance will thus, in 
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the nature of the event, be apt to make in the psychic constitution of the 
necromancer will manifestly be apt to vary in accordance with the de- 
gree of the patient’s powers of resistance at the time when he wantonly, 
infects himself with the bacillus; and in the history of a healthily grow- 
ing civilization, so long as the growth has not been cut short by a break- 
down, we may presume that every further decade, generation, and 
century of growth will enhance the robustness of the growing body 
social’s constitution and accordingly will, to that degree, increase its 
capacity for carrying Atlas’ load without collapsing under the weight of 
the incubus, even if the patient’s vitality, in the hour of crisis, does not 
prove lively enough to enable him to avoid falling into an Atlantean 
stance by responding to the challenge with an Antaean rebound. The 
better the spiritual health of the victim of a renaissance at the time of his 
self-inflicted ordeal, the better his chance of metabolizing the uncanny 
treasure that he has wrested from the coffers of Hades, and, in metabol- 
izing it, constraining it to serve his weal as an elixir instead of working 
his woe as a cancer. A subconscious awareness of these saving truths 
reveals itself in phenomena that have already come to our notice in the 
present Part of this Study. This is, in fact, the reason why divers ele- 
ments in the culture of a dead antecedent civilization are apt to be re- 
suscitated in a chronological order that is the inverse of their original 
sequence in the history of the civilization that has been their native 
milieu. It is also the reason why a necromantically inclined society is apt 
to discriminate among the ghosts that are within range of its magician’s 
wand by studiously ignoring shades whose psychic stature would dwarf 
the wizard’s if he were so foolhardy as to reanimate them, while at the 
same time he may be eagerly courting other shades whose psychic 
stature is not thus unmanageably incommensurate with his own.* 


(V) THE STERILITY OF THE BLACK ART 


Even, however, when a necromancer avoids or escapes the nemesis 
of being enslaved by a ghost that he has reanimated at his own expense 
by nurturing it with a transfusion of his own life-blood, the sterility 
to which even the least noxious achievements of the Black Art are con- 
demned ex officio originis is exposed remorselessly when these are com- 
pared with the contemporary achievements of a necromantic society's 
native genius 

In the field of politics, for example, it is evident that, in the Medieval 
chapter of Western history, the master-institution was not an Imperium 
Romanum Redivivum but was a newly created Papal Roman Respublica. 
Christiana,’ and that in Arabic Muslim history it was, not the Cairene 
ghost of an ‘Abbasid Caliphate, but a novelself-recruiting Mamlük corps, 
that endowed this society, in its infancy, with the strength to hold its 
‘own even against the world-conquering Mongols.* In the modern chapter 
of Western history, again, the indigenous Western institution of parlia- 
mentary representative government eclipsed the resuscitated Hellenic 
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institution of a demagogic Democracy that was apt—first in city-states 
in Italy after A.D. 1254 and then in a nation-state in France after A.D. 
1789—t0 turn, as fast as milk turns in thundery weather, into the sour 
brew of a plebiscitary dictatorship. In the field of Law the genius of an 
Orthodox Christian Civilization revealed itself, not in a Macedonian 
Dynasty's revival of a dead Justinianean Hellenic law, but in an antece- 
dent Syrian Dynasty's new creation of an East Roman law inspired by 
Christian principles. In the field of Philosophy, likewise, the genius of a 
Far Eastern Civilization revealed itself, not in the revival of a dead 
Confucianism, but in the foregoing new creation of indigenous Far 
Eastern philosophies inspired by Mahayanian Buddhist thought, while, 
in the intellectual history of a Medieval Western Christendom, the 
genius of Saint Thomas Aquinas revealed itself, in his Summa Theolo- 
Zica, not in the resuscitation of Aristotelian theses but in the construction 
Of a system that was the Angelic Doctor's own." In the field of Physical 
Science the Medieval Western Schoolmen’s revival of the intellectually 
vicious Hellenic practice of arguing about the phenomena of Physical 
Nature in vacuo, as if Logic could do duty for verification, threatened 
to sterilize, and succeeded in retarding, the harvest that was to be 
ered from the application of an experimental method of research 
in accordance with the Western Civilization’s native bent. In the field 
of Language and Literature the all but flawlessly Ciceronian Latinity 
of an Erasmus, who had taught himself to speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, was become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal? 
in a Modern Western house of many mansions* that had been filled 
with a sound as of a rushing mighty winds by a vernacular poetry in a 
chorus of divers living Western languages, while, in a contemporary Far 
Eastern World, a creative art of the Drama and the Novel, conveyed in a 
living ‘mandarin’ lingua franca, had likewise eventually taken the light 
out of a pedantic reproduction of the style and themes of the Sinic 
classics. In the field of the Visual Arts an Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion’s miniature reminiscences in ivory of an Hellenic style of bas-relief 
carving in marble turn deathly pale, exquisite though they are, in the 
presence of mosaics glowing and vibrating with a veritable life engen- 
dered by the fruitful marriage of an indigenous Byzantine creativity with 
an indigenous Byzantine technique. 
‘The last word on the comparative merits of the realm of Hades and 
the land of the living was spoken to Odysseus by the shade of Achilles: 
“I would rather be a wretched peasant on the land, labouring as a serf 
with a poor portionless man for my master, than be sovereign lord of all 
the legions of the shades of the dead and departed.’ 
noi EOD pie Tt. i Meo Mind (Landon 1915, Nas 
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XI 
LAW AND FREEDOM IN HISTORY 


4. THE PROBLEM 
(D THE STATE OF THE QUESTION 


HEN the writer was planning the present Study in the summer of 

AD. 1927, he saw that he would have to grapple with the problem 
of the respective roles of Law and Freedom in human history before 
he could attempt to win a Pisgah sight of the prospects of the Western 
Civilization. Yet in the winter of A.D. 1928-9, when, with that ulterior 
objective in mind, he was drafting his notes for eventually writing the 
present Part, he was conscious that the fateful question then still seemed 
academic to most people in Western countries that had been either neutral 
or on the winning side in the World War of A.D. 1914-18, In the June 
of A.D. 1950, when, after a seven-years-long interruption extending over 
the years 1939-45, he at last reached this point in the writing of the 
book, he found himself working in a new atmosphere that was decidedly 
more congenial to his theme. 

By the year A.D. 1950 the survivors of a generation of Westerners that 
had fought two fratricidal world wars in one lifetime had emerged from 
the second of these unprecedentedly destructive conflicts of a traditional 
military kind only to find itself engaged in a ‘cold war’ which was neither 
less arduous nor less critical for being less barbarous than a twice- 
played military overture in which the encore had surpassed the first per- 
formance; and these disillusioning and disquieting experiences had 
brought about, in most living Western souls, a revolutionary change of 
feeling and outlook. By this time, most Westerners had become aware 
that their own civilization was in danger of coming to grief; and reflec- 
tion had then reminded them that this was, after all, no novel prospect 
in an historical arena in which most, if not all, other human societies of 
the same species had come to grief already. The living generation in the 
West was, in fact, beginning to look at the facts of History as these pre- 
sented themselves to the naked eye, instead of continuing to peer at this 
formidable spectacle through smoked glasses inherited from its grand- 
parents; and, in the light of luminous facts which they were at last 
allowing themselves to see, they were asking themselves questions that 
would have shocked their grandparents if these could ever have dreamed 
of formulating them. 

‘The generation of Homo Occidentalis that had already been in its 
dotage in A.D. 1914 had been the latest generation to hold, with an 
unquestioning faith, a dogma which, by then, had been serving for a 
quarter of a millennium as the gist of a Late Modern Western Man's 
mechanically desiccated and peptonized religion. This fallaciously com- 
fortable doctrine was that the Western Society could see ahead of it an 
unbroken vista of progress towards an Earthly Paradise, and that its 
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triumphant advance along this open avenue was inevitable, since the 
only ‘law’ binding upon a Homo Sapiens who was free to shape his own 
future in every other respect was ‘a law of progress’ rendering a wishful 
thinker's desires inevitable. 

In AD. 1950 the grandchildren of these Victorian Last of the Mohi- 
cans were asking themselves questions that had been formulated for 
Western inquirers on the morrow of the First World War by Oswald 
Spengler, a pontifical-minded man of genius thinking and writing in the 
psychological milieu of a country which had then just suffered what, by 
the still moderate standards of the day, had been a shattering military 
defeat. Some thirty years after the publication of the first edition of Der 
Untergang des Abendlandes in A.D. 1919, a chorus of Western voices was 
echoing Spengler's prescient questionnaire. Are the great tribulations 
that we have suffered, and the grester tribulations that we forebode, the 
products of ‘laws’, beyond our control, that turn out to be no ‘laws of 
progress’? If such unpleasant laws are, in truth, in operation, do these 
govern the whole of Human Life, or are there some provinces or planes 
of Life in which Man is his own master—free, within those limits, to find 
remedies, through his own action, for evils that are of his own making? 
If human affairs should prove to be thus under dual control, then what 
affairs are under our own control and what are governed by ‘Law’? 
And, if we do find that Man's stable contains a loose-box, can we use 
this islet of freedom as a éov orev from which—by virtue, wisdom, and 
work—we may perhaps succeed in enlarging the borders of the pro- 
vince under Man's control at the expense of the province under the 
dominion of ‘Law'? 

‘The German philosopher who led the way in putting these disturbing 
new questions into once complacently sluggish Western minds went on 
to give to all of them one comprehensive dogmatic answer of his own 
‘The true law of Human Social Life, he laid down, was not a law of 
inevitable progress; it was a law of inevitable breakdown, disintegration, 
and dissolution—and this within a Time-span which was perhaps even 
more inflexibly uniform than the life-spans of living organisms. Hap- 
pily, the adoption of Spengler’s fateful questions did not commit his 
fellow Westerners to endorsing, in advance, the German hierophant’s 
oracular response to his own shrewd inquiry; and, since in other con- 
texts we have already exposed the fallacy of Spengler's confusion of 
societies with organisms! and the groundlessness of his belief in the 
omnipotence of the savage goddess Necessity,? we can regard the ques- 
tions asked and answered by Spengler as being, pace Spengleri, still open. 


(I) DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


In venturing, without prejudice, to seek a fresh answer of our own to 
the question whether human affairs are governed by laws, our first step 
must be to define what we mean by ‘laws’ and by ‘human affairs’. 

In the context of our present Study, ‘human affairs’ manifestly mean, 
not Medicine, but the Humanities; not the organic chemistry, biology, 
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and physiology of the human body, but the affairs of human beings in 
that spiritual aspect of Humanity in which Man is a person with a con- 
sciousness and a will moving on the face of the waters? of a subconscious 
psychic abyss, and not in the physical aspect in which Man is a body 
whose chemical constituents can be analysed, weighed, measured, and 
priced at their current value in the market for material commodities, If, 
for our purposes in this Study, we define the term ‘human affairs’ in the 
spiritual sense, we can see that'our field of human affairs articulates 
itself into four provinces occupied respectively by the Soul's diverse 
relations with God, with its own self, with a relatively small circle of 
other human beings with whom it is in direct personal communion, and 
with a relatively large circle of people with whom it is in indirect im- 
personal contact through the mechanism of institutions? We shall be 
recomnoitring all four provinces in this Part of our Study. 

In this same context, ‘law’ manifestly does not mean the man-made 
legislation which is, of course, the only authentic ‘law’ in the literal 
sense of the word, and which is also the only law with which we have a 
direct acquaintance in our immediate day-to-day human experience. 
The ‘law’ with which we are concerned in this Study resembles this 
familiar man-made institution in being a set of rules governing human 
affairs; but the differentia of this so-called ‘law’ is that it is not made by 
Man; and, in using the term with this transference of meaning, we are 
attributing the characteristics of a known human institution to the enig- 
matic working of a mysterious Universe, In resorting to this linguistic 
expedient of metaphor we are flagrantly guilty of Anthropomorphism; 
and, if we cannot—as indeed we cannot—reach our goal without taking 
this flight of the imagination, we must recognize that, in transporting a 
word from the social to the metaphysical sphere, we cannot help trans- 
porting the word’s connotations together with the label to which these 
notions adhere. The inherent threat to the accuracy, as well as to the 
clarity, of our thought is as evident as it is unavoidable; and the most 
effective safeguard against it will be to remind ourselves, in advance, 
what these a priori connotations of the word ‘law’ are. 

‘The most striking characteristic of man-made law is that itis intended 
to apply consistently in uniform circumstances in all human situations 
that are deemed to fall within the scope of whatever the particular law 
may be, By implication the law is intended to be imposed impartial! 
and to be enforced effectively, upon all and sundry who come within its 
ambit. Furthermore, the law is intended, not only to be consistently 
formulated and applied and to be impartially and effectively adminis- 
tered, but also to be, and to be recognized by all concerned as being, 
morally right. Since, however, Human Nature is lamentably imperfect 
in morals, intelligence, and practice alike, and since this all-pervasive 
imperfection is ubiquitously reflected in the unsatisfactoriness of Man's 
conduct of his human affairs, even the best law known to History is 
never quite just, never quite effectively or impartially administered, and 
never quite consistently applied or formulated.? A perfectly consistent 
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formulation of the law is indeed inherently impossible, since the most 
acute and supple intellectual operations of the most consummate legal 
genius would be unequal to coping with the subtlety and complexity of 
the concrete human affairs with which a lawyer's abstractions have to 
deal, 

"This intractability of Life to Law accounts for the moral ambivalence 
which is an ineradicable trait of Law and an irrefutable testimony to the 
power of Original Sin. The impersonal objectivity that is the Law’s 
acknowledged ideal had been mocked, in every actual law that had ever 
been enacted since the dawn of legislation, by the unmistakable reflec- 
tion in it of some personal bias unjustly favouring one ‘interest’ by 
unjustly penalizing another. The perfect justice of a God who ‘is no 
respecter of persons’,' and ‘who, without respect of persons, judgeth 
according to every man’s work’,* had never been exhibited by any human. 
legislator. Even the least unscrupulous and most disinterested human 
legislation had always perceptibly reflected in some degree the play of 
current religious, economic, political, military, and other social forces. 
Yet, even if we could imagine the advent of an omnipotent human 
legislator who was at the same time perfect in every faculty of the Human 
Spirit, the disinterested impersonality that would be the glory of this 
imaginary paragon’s legislation and dispensation of justice would be 
concurrently the scandal of his work, since a law that can never be 
sufficiently impersonal in the sense of ignoring the personal interests of the 
legislator, the judge, and the administrator can also never be sufficiently 
personal in the sense of allowing sufficiently for the personal circum- 
stances of each and every human soul who is subject to this law and 
whose case is sub judice. The inherent, and consequently inescapable, 
dilemma of all human legislation and legal proceedings is that, in so far 
as the Law succeeds in being impersonal, it necessarily achieves this at 
the odious price of treating human souls—which are individual and 
unique—as if they were mass-produced, standardized non-human ob- 
jects like coins or bricks or pounds of butter or sacks of coal, while, in 
o far as it succeeds in making allowances for personal ciréumstances, it 
necessarily achieves this at a risk of grievously departing from an im- 
partiality that is of the essence of human justice. 

"This was the historical human social context from which the name and 
notion of ‘law’ had been transferred to a metaphysical context by a resort 
to the perilous yet unavoidable expedient of Anthropomorphism. At an 
earlier point in this Study? we have noticed that the social milieu in 
which this flight of the human imagination is apt to be made is the 
experience of a disintegrating society that has won a reprieve for itself by 
political union within the framework of a universal state; and we have 
observed that, in these social circumstances, the idea of law is apt, in 
both, to administer the ln impartially and effectively had lagged far behind its will or 
Powén or bot t format aid apply dhe law consin. Oae igstance was the ate 
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the act of being translated from the social to the metaphysical plane, to 
become polarized into two apparently antithetical concepts. For minds 
in whose mental vision the personality of the human legislator, judge, 
and administrator looms larger than the law of which he is at once the. 
master and the servant, the metaphysical ‘law’ governing the Universe is 
the law of a unique and omnipotent God pictured in the image of a 
human Caesar! For other minds, in whose vision Caesar's figure is 
eclipsed by a human law that is impersonally formulated, applied, ad- 
ministered, and enforced—such as ‘the Law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not’, that was the oecumenical law of the Achaemenian 
Empire—the metaphysical ‘law’ governing the Universe is the law of a 
uniform and inexorable Nature. In this diffracted vision, metaphysical 
"Jaw" in the guise of ‘a Law of God’ and metaphysical ‘law’ in the guise of 
‘laws of Nature’ present between them the double-faced countenance of 
a Janus, and in either face there are—as in the human law of every-day life 
—both consoling and horrifying features. 

‘The horrifying feature in ‘the laws of Nature’ is their inexorability; 
for, although, in theory, these ‘laws’ may be scheduled as being de jure 
mere ‘by-laws’ or ‘secondary causes’ subject to the fiat of a ‘First Cause’ 
that will then be identified with God, in practice they will be taken as 
being de facto autonomous. "The laws of Nature’, in fact, fulfil the Medes’ 
and Persians’ ideal of laws that cannot ever be repealed or ever even be 
revised in the light of experience,’ This inhuman quality of inexorability 
is horrifying indeed, yet its moral enormity carries with it an intellectual 
‘compensation; for laws in which there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning’,* will on that very account be ascertainable, both exactly and 
definitively, by a human intelligence; and, while no more than isolated 
fragments of these ‘laws of Nature’ may be thus ascertainable at any 
particular time and place by any particular human mind, their intrinsic 
stability and permanence render them accessible to a process of progres- 
sive exploration by a Collective Human Intellect.* A knowledge of 
Nature thus appears to be within Man’s mental grasp, and there is a 
sense in which this knowledge is power; for human beings who know 
Nature's unvarying laws and who can therefore predict with certainty 
which way she is going to jump will not only be able to dodge this in- 
human monster's aimless blows; they will also be able to harness the 
energy generated, released, and expended in these undesigned opera- 
tions, and so to turn this energy to account for serving human purposes 
(in so far, of course, as individual human wills can agree on what their 
common purposes shall be). And thus a Collective Human Intellect, 
which cannot divert the inexorable course of Nature by a hair's breadth, 
can nevertheless make a world of difference, for good or for evil, to the 
effect of the play of laws of Nature on human affairs by bringing into 
action technological devices that can effectively control, not the opera- 
tion of these laws, but the incidence of their operation on Man's life. 

2 See V. vi, 33-36. 2 Dan. vi, 8 and 12, 
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All the same, the limits within which even the most ingenious human 
technology can outmanæuvre a railbound Nature are narrowly circum- 
scribed. 

‘Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook? Or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down? Canst thou put an hook into his nose? Or 
bore his jaw through with a thorn? Will he make many supplications unto 
thee? Will he speak soft words unto thee? Will he make a covenant with 
thee? Wilt thou take him for a servant for ever? Wilt thou play with him 
as with a bird? Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens? Shall the com- 
Pam make a banquet of him? Shall they part him among the mer- 
chants? 

‘The Stellar Universe, which was the first field in which any exact and. 
systematic discovery of ‘laws of Nature’ was ever made by the Collective 
Intellect of Man in Process of Civilization, had not yet been made amen- 
able to technological manipulation at the time of writing; and a Late 
Modern Western Man's world-conquering intelligence had liberated him 
from the astrologer’s mistaken belief that human affairs were at the mercy 
of malignant influences emanating from the inexorable courses of the 
stars, only to convince him of a truth that convicted him of sin. The 
successive discoveries of a ‘know-how’ for navigating the air and split- 
ting the atom in a society that had not yet rid itself of the institution of 
War had made it manifest to a technologically triumphant generation 
that the malignity of Leviathan ‘is not in our stars but in ourselves’. 

‘A human soul that has been convicted of sin, and been convinced that 
it cannot achieve its own reformation without the help of God’s grace, 
will opt, like David, to fall into the hand of the Lord and not into the 
hand of Man An inexorability in punishing, as well as in exposing, 
Man's sin, which is the Last Judgement of ‘the laws of Nature’, can be 
overcome only by accepting the jurisdiction of a ‘Law of God’. The price 
of this transfer of spiritual allegiance is a forfeiture of that exact and 
definitive intellectual knowledge, with its attendant technological power, 
which is the material prize and tho spiritual burden af human souls that 
are content to be Nature’s masters at the cost of being her slaves. ‘It is 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God';* for, if God is a 
spirit, His dealings with human spirits will be unpredictable and in- 
scrutable, as the acts of any personality always are for any other per- 
sonality that has to meet its kind in an encounter, In appealing to the 
Law of God, a human soul has to abandon certainty in order to embrace. 
Hope and Fear; for a law that is the expression of a will is animated by a 
spiritual freedom which is the very antithesis of the saeva necessitas of 
Jaws of Nature, and an arbitrary law may be inspired either by redemp- 
tive Love or by vindictive Hate, may be administered either by making 
a winning appeal or by exerting an overbearing compulsion, and may be 
designed to promote either good or evil. In casting itself upon the Law of 
God, a human soul is apt to find in this what it brings to it; for in the 
mirror of God's perfection it will see a reflection of itself, and hence 
Man's notions of the Law of God have run to irreconcilable extremes of 


£ Job. xli. 1-6. 2 Shakspeare: Julius Casrar, Act I, scene ii. 
3 2 Bam. dv, 14 * Hebrews x jr. 5 John iv. 24. 
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diversity, in which a visio beatifica of God the Father wars with a visio 
malefica of God the Tyrant. This conflict of incompatible visions will 
exercise us throughout this Part. At the present stage we have merely to 
take note of the indisputable truth that both visions alike are consonant 
with the image of God as a personality pictured in the anthropomorphic 
guise beyond which the human imagination seems to be impotent to 
penetrate even in its farthest flights of intuition. 


(ID THE ANTINOMIANISM OF LATE MODERN 
WESTERN HISTORIANS 


(à) THE REPUDIATION OF THE BELIEF IN A "LAW OF GOD’ 
BY LATE MODERN WESTERN MINDS 


‘The idea of a ‘Law of God" had been wrought out by the travail of the 
souls? of Israelite and Iranian prophets in intuitive responses to the 
challenges of Babylonic and Syriac history, while the classical exposi- 
tions of the concept of ‘laws of Nature’ had been blue-printed by philo- 
sophic observers of the disintegration of an Indic and an Hellenic World. 
Yet, though these might be the illustrations of the two possible schools 
of metaphysics that would occur most readily to a twentieth-century 
Western mind, we have already observed? that one or other of the two 
concepts had been embraced in some form by the children of almost all 
Civilizations that had met with the experiences of breakdown and disin- 
tegration. 

“Moreover, both concepts can be entertained by the same mind at the 
same time without any prohibitive inconsistency; for, even if they were 
incompatible in the theoretical sense of being logically irreducible to 
unity,” this would not ipso facto make them incompatible in the practical 
sense of its being inconceivable that these two kinds of Law should be in 
force simultaneously side by side. We can, indeed, conceive of them as 
being co-regnant, not only without conflict, but in positive co-operation 

3 Reis, he gulf between the repeti sepa ol a Bw of Nature 
sea fe posposti, surdus naks pepe itchy persistent regularly of he kaw of 
Cor eter t e law of Nature anitets facit, the thinking human mind fuck isa 
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with one another, in virtue of the very diversity between the two notions 
of regularity which they respectively embody. “The Law of God’ reveals 
the regularity of a single constant aim pursued unwaveringly, in the face 
of all obstacles and in response to all challenges, by the intelligence and 
will of a personality. ‘Laws of Nature’ display the regularity of a recur- 
rent movement—for instance, the motion of a wheel revolving any num- 
ber of times round its axis, If we could imagine a wheel coming into 
existence without owing its creation to a wheelwright, and then revolving 
ad infinitum without ever serving any purpose, these ‘repetitions’ would 
indeed seem ‘vain’! and this was the pessimistic conclusion drawn by 
Indic and Hellenic philosophers from a Weltanschauung in which, by a 
tour de force of intellectual abstraction, they had set ‘the sorrowful 
wheel of existence? turning for ever in vacuo, In real life, of course, we 
find no wheels without wheelwrights, and no wheelwrights without 
drivers who commission these artificers to build wheels and fit them to 
carts in order that the wheels’ repetitive revolutions may recur, not in 
vain, but for the practical and practicable purpose of conveying a cart 
towards the driver's intended goal, ‘Laws of Nature’ make sense when 
they are pictured as being the wheels that God has fitted to His own 
chariot;? and a truth that is true of the orbits of the stars in courses laid 
down for them by an act of God’s power is no less manifestly true of 
recurrent spiritual responses to the challenges of God’s love, such as a 
human soul's experience of sin, fall, penitence, and grace, or a human 
society's experience of breakdown, disintegration, and illumination by the 
spark of creativity that announces the epiphany of a higher religion? 
In fact, the apparent incompatibility between the two kinds of regu- 
larity is merely a mirage in the shadow-world of abstract logic; in real 
life they are not only compatible with one another but are inseparably 
complementary in a divinely inspired interplay in which, at divers levels 
of Reality, cyclic movements according to laws of Nature are successively 
transcended in experiences and endeavours that, in turn, are subject to 
cyclic movements at a higher level from which, in turn, still higher ex- 
periences and endeavours spring. The astronomical day-cycle and year- 
cycle are transcended in the cumulative experience and endeavour of a 
human being's life-time. A life-time is subject to the biological genera- 
tion-cycle, and this in turn is transcended in the cumulative experience 
and endeavour of a human society in process of civilization, A civilization 
is subject to a menacing possibility (though not to an inexorably prede- 
termined doom) of breaking down and disintegrating, and the break- 
downs and disintegrations of civilizations in turn are transcended in the 
cumulative spiritual progress of Religion through learning by suffering. 
This cumulative progress of Religion—which is the spiritually highest 
kind of experience and endeavour within the range of Man on Éarth—is 
a progress în the provision for Man, in his passage through This World 
of means of illumination and grace for helping the pilgrim, while still 
engaged on his earthly pilgrimage, to attain a closer communion with 
God and to become less unlike Him.* 


2 Mate. vi. 7. 2 See IV. iv. 34-38. 
3 See I i. g7 and VIL. vii, 551-5. * See VII i56 
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1f our two concepts of the character of metaphysical ‘law’ can thus 
both be held simultaneously by the same mind, and if at any rate one or 
other of them has actually been held by the children of most of the 
civilizations known to History, itis not surprising to find that the Western 
Christian Civilization was originally no exception to this rule. A belief 
that the whole life of the Universe was governed by ‘the Law of God’ was 
the giblah of a Judaic Weltanschauung that was the common heritage of 
the Orthodox Christian, the Western Christian, the Arabic Muslim, and 
the Iranic Muslim societies; and a theocentric philosophy of history 
derived from the intuitions or inspirations of the Prophets of Israel and 
Judah and the Iranian Prophet Zarathustra was bequeathed to Western 
Christendom in Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Dei and to the Arab 
Muslim World in Ibn Khaldtn’s Prolegomena to his History of the 
Berbers—two works of spiritual genius which unmistakably reflect one 
single common outlook and whose mutual affinity can only be accounted 
for by their indebtedness to a common source, since Ibn Khaldan was as 
ignorant of his Christian predecessor and fellow Maghribi’s theodicy as 
Augustine was of Mugaddamdt that did not see the light till more than 
nine hundred years after the Christian North African Father's death. 

‘The Augustinian version of a Judaic view of history was taken for 
granted by Western Christian thinkers throughout the first millennium 
(circa A.D. 675-1675) of the Western Civilization’s life and was reformu- 
Tated—to incorporate the additions made to Western knowledge since 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era by an Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism and an Iberian conquest of the Ocean—in a Discours sur l'His- 
toire Universelle published in A.D. 1681 by Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet 
(vivebat A.D. 1627-1704). The Eagle of Meaux's majestic variation on a 
traditional Judaic theme was, however, the last serious Western per- 
formance of this spiritual masterpiece; for, while Bossuet was in the act 
of writing his classic discourse, a spiritual revolution was taking place 
around him in his world. Within the brief span of the last few decades of 
the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, a Western World that was 
exorcizing a stalking ghost of Hellenism! was at the same time liquidating 
its own ancestral Judaic Weltanschauung. 

"This Late Modern Western act of apostasy has an explanation which 
is also an excuse. The Western exponents of tbe view that History was 
governed by a "Lew of God’ had ‘given great occasion to the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme' by allowing themselves to fall into an anthropo- 
morphic misconstruction and misrepresentation of the Prophets’ and 
Evangelists’ insight into the relation established between God and Man 
by God. The heart of the Judaic discovery—or revelation—had been an 
intuition of the truth that, in virtue of a love, forbearance, and self- 
abnegation (eévoois that were the stigmata of God's divine creativity, 
God's service is Man's perfect freedom* and God's Law is a perfect law 
of liberty;$ but this revelation had become blurred in human hearts and 

1 See pp. 62-73, above. sake 
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minds because the mystical experience of the relation between Man and 
God was not, and could not be, reproduced in the practical experience 
of any relation between Man and Man in an exclusively human social 
milieu. A coercive justice that vindicated an imperfect freedom by 
usurping a perfect freedom's place was the best that Man, following his 
own devices, had found himself able to make of the bad business of try- 
ing to hold together a society of sinners who showed themselves humanly 
ungodlike in standing upon their own rights and in envying their neigh- 
bours’ prosperity even when it was inoffensive and legitimate; and the 
Prophets’ God-given vision of God had only to falter and fade for the 
bleared eyes of the Prophets’ children to misread ‘the Law of God’ by 
interpreting the word ‘law’ literally in terms of a familiar human law in 
which the Prophets had found their inadequate but indispensable human 
symbol for speaking of divine thoughts and ways that, being God’s, were 
ineffable? 

"This travesty of a Christian intuition of ‘the Law of God’ has been 
accurately described and erroneously identified with the reality in the 
following summary account of it by a post-Modern Western historian- 
philosopher, 

‘Any history written on Christian principles will be of necessity univer- 
sal, providential, apocalyptic, and periodized. . . . If challenged to explain 
how he knew that there was in History any objective plan at all, the 
mediaeval historian would have replied that he knew it by revelation; it 
was part of what Christ had revealed to Man concerning God. And this 
revelation not only gave the key to what God had done in the past; it 
showed us what God was going to do in the future. The Christian revela- 
tion thus gave us a view of the entire history of the World, from its 
creation in the past to its end in the future, as scen in the timeless and 
eternal vision of God. Thus mediaeval historiography looked forward to 
the end of History as something fore-ordained by God and through 
revelation foreknown to Man, It thus contained in itself an eschatology.'* 


While we may challenge our historian-philosopher’s claim to have 
expounded the theology of the Bible, we must concede that his picture 
is a trenchant exposé of the misconception entertained by Bossuet; for 
the guileless bishop of Meaux has furnished us with inculpatory evi- 
dence against himself, 

‘Ce long enchainement des causes particulières qui font et défont les 
empires dépend des ordres secrets de la divine Providence. Dieu tient du 
plus haut des cieux les rênes de tous les royaumes; il a tous les cœurs en 
sa main: tantôt il retient les passions, tantôt il leur lâche la bride, et par 
Jh il remue tout le genre humain. .'.. Dieu exerce par ce moyen ses 
redoutables jugements, selon les règles de sa justice toujours infaillible. 
C'est lui qui prépare les effets dans les causes les plus éloignées et qui 
frappe ces grands coups dont le contre-coup porte si loin,'* 


In Bossuet's picture a Medieval Western Christian imaginary portrait 


3 Is. dv. 8. 
3 Collingwood, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), pp. 49 
and 54. 
3 Bossuet, J.-B.: Discours sur l'Histoire Universelle, ard ed. (Paris 1700), Troisième 
Partie, chap. vii 
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of God the Tyrant has been brought up to date by painting over the 
naive original the more sophisticated lineaments of a Louis XIV; and 
our historian-philosopher has good ground for asserting that 


“In Mediaeval thought the complete opposition between the objective 
purpose of God and the subjective purpose of Man, so conceived that 
God's purpose appears as the imposition of a certain objective plan upon 
History quite irrespective of Man’s subjective purposes, leads inevitably 
to the idea that Man's purposes make no difference to the course of His- 
tory, and that the only force which determines it is the Divine Nature. 


This reading of a distorted Medieval Western Christian Weltanschau- 
tng is borne out by a scrutiny of Early Modern Western reproductions 
of it. 

Bossuet, for example, delivers himself into his critics’ hands when he 
seeks to justify his picture of God's plan by placing this under a magni- 
fying glass. 

‘Vous voyez un ordre constant dans tous les desseins de Dieu, et une 
marque visible de sa puissance dans la durée perpétuelle de son peuple. . .. 

"Plus vous vous accoutumerez à suivre les grandes choses et à les 
rappeler à leurs principes, plus vous serez en admiration de ces conseils 
de la Providence. Il importe que vous en preniez de bonne heure les idées, 
qui s'éclairciront tous les jours de plus en plus dans votre esprit, et que 
vous appreniez à rapporter les choses humaines aux ordres de cette sagesse. 
éternelle dont elles dépendent, . . . 

"Trois choses devaient . . . concourir ensemble: l'envoi du Fils de Dieu, 
la réprobation des Juifs, et la vocation des Gentils. ... L'Église, victorieuse 
des siècles et des erreurs, ne pourra-t-elle pas vaincre dans nos esprits les 
pitoyables raisonnements qu'on lui oppose; et les promesses divines, que 
nous voyons tous les jours s'y accomplir, ne pourront-elles nous élever 
au-dessus des sens? Et qu'on ne nous dise pas que ces promesses de- 
meurent encore en suspens, et que, comme elles s'étendent jusqu'à la fin 
du Monde, ce ne sera qu'à la fin du Monde que nous pourrons nous 
vanter d'en avoir vu l'accomplissement. Car, au contraire, qui s'est. 
passé nous assure de l'avenir: tant d'anciennes prédictions si visiblement 
accomplies nous font voir qu'il n'y aura rien qui ne s'accomplisse, et que 
T'Église, contre qui l'enfer, selon la promesse du Fils de Dieu, ne peut 
jamais prévaloir, sera toujours subsistante jusqu'à la consommation des 
siècles, puisque Jésus-Christ, véritable en tout, n'a point donné d'autres 
bornes à sa durée, ... 


‘Si on ne découvre pas ici un dessein toujours soutenu et toujours suivi 
si on n'y voit pas un méme ordre des conseils de Dieu qui prépare dés 
Y'origine du Monde ce qu'il achève à la fin des temps, et qui, sous divers 
états, mais avec une succession toujours constante, perpétue aux yeux de 
tout l'univers la sainte société où il veut être servi, on mérite de ne rien 
voir, et d'être livré à son propre endurcissement comme au plus juste et 
au plus rigoureux de tous les supplices.'s 


"The Eagle of Meaux is able to carry off this travesty of the authentic. 
Christian revelation on the wings of a magnificent style; but, when 

* Collingwood, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1046, Clarendon Press), p. ss. 
Cp. p. 48. L 

7 Bossuet, J.-B.: Discours sur l'Histoire Universelle, grå ed. (Paris 1700), Seconde 
Partie, chap. xx; Troisième Partie, chap. i; Seconde Partie, chaps xxix and xxx. 
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Bossuet's theme is handled by pedestrian representatives of the same 
Medieval school of Early Modern Western historical thought, the ridi- 
culous bathos to which a sublime Biblical doctrine has been reduced 
becomes prosaically apparent.! Archbishop Ussher? (vivebat A.D. 1581— 
1656) makes the Medieval Western Christian Weltanschauung chrono- 
logically ludicrous when he mobilizes the heavy artillery of Early Modern 
‘Western scholarship to demonstrate that the date of the Creation was 
4004 (sic, not 4000) 8.c., Old Style, at 6 p.m. on the evening before the 
23 October; and Dr. Hartmann Schedel, the learned compiler of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle makes it visually ludicrous when, between a 
preview of the Last Things that are to bring History to its meticulously 
predetermined end and the colophon of a record of already accomplished 
events, that he has carried down to the moment at which the manuscript 
was sent to the printer, he inserts three blank folios in order to give an 
industrious owner of the tome the necessary space, if he is willing to 
write on both sides of each sheet, for completing the record between the 
year 1493 of the Christian Era and God's fore-appointed ‘D-Day’ for the 
sounding of the Last Trump. When all due allowance has been made 

3 ‘Du sublime au ridicule il n'y a qu'un pas’ (Napoleon to de Pratt after the Grand 
Army's retreat from Moscow in km, 1822). 2 Ste VI. vik 299. 
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for the margin of elasticity which the use of the pen instead of the press 
"would confer on an owner-chronicler by permitting him to contract or 
expand his hand-writing to fit the chronological length of the lacuna, 
whatever this might turn out to be," Dr, Schedel can hardly be acquitted, 
even so, of having come impiously near to playing Providence in ven- 
turing to cast up the number of pages that would be required for com- 
pleting the record of ‘the times before appointed’? on the same scale as 
the already past and printed portion of the story. What would an earthly 
autocrat have said to one of his subjects who had thus presumed to 
indulge in public speculation on the timing of a future act of state when 
the intended date had been expressly docketed ‘top secret’? And had 
not Christ rebuffed the importunate curiosity of the Apostles with the 
chastening words ‘It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, 
which the Father hath put in His own power’? 

In presenting a travesty of the Christian revelation in such quaintly 
ridiculous caricatures as these, the Medieval-minded Early Modern 
Western historians were inviting decimation by a cross-fire from a Late 
‘Modern scientific dogmatism on the one flank and from a Late Modern 
agnostic scepticism on the other; and they are defenceless against the 
strictures with which their ‘abstract and one-sided theocentric view’ has 
been castigated by a post-Modern Western historian-philosopher. The 
‘Medieval historians ‘fell’, according to this harsh but not unmerited 
"verdict, ‘into the error of thinking that they could forecast the future’, 
and, ‘in their anxiety to detect the general plan of History, and their 
belief that this plan was God's and not Man's, they tended to look for the 
essence of History outside History itself, by looking away from Man’s 
actions in order to detect the plan of God." 


“Consequently the actual detail of human actions became for them 
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relatively unimportant, and they neglected that prime duty of the his- 
torian, a willingness to bestow infinite pains on discovering what actually 
happened. This is why mediaeval historiography is so weak in critical 
method. That weakness was not an accident. It did not depend on the 
limitation of the sources and materials at the disposal of scholars, It 
depended on a limitation, not of what they could do, but of what they 
wanted to do. They did not want an accurate and scientific study of the 
actual facts of History; what they wanted was an accurate and scientific 
study of the divine attributes, a theology . .. which should enable them to 
determine a priori what must have happened and what must be going to 
happen in the historical process. 

"The consequence of this is that, when Mediaeval historiography is 
locked at from the point of view of a merely scholarly historian, the kind 
of historian who cares for nothing except accuracy in facts, it seems not 
only unsatisfactory but deliberately and repulsively wrong-headed; and 
the nineteenth-century [Western] historians, who did in general take a 
merely scholarly view of the nature of History, regarded it with extreme 
Tack of sympathy.’ 


This hostility towards a Medieval Western Weltanschauung was not 
peculiar to a generation of latter-day Western historians whose compla- 
cent agnosticism facilely reflected the pleasant tranquillity of the places 
in which the lines had happened to be fallen unto them;? at a higher 
temperature it also animated both fheir epigoni and their predecessors. 
A twentieth-century generation of Mankind, that was tasting the ex- 
tremely unpleasant experience of being driven from pillar to post by the 
whips of human dictators bent on putting their subjects through our- 
years’ and five-years’ plans, would have revolted, as from a chastisement 
of scorpions, against any seriously intended suggestion that a six-thou- 
sand-years’ plan was being imposed on them by a dictatorial Deity. The 
grotesque precision with which the term of this alleged sentence of penal 
servitude on Mankind had been dated by the pedantry of an archbishop, 
who had constituted himself the self-appointed clerk of God's court, 
would have been the last straw on a twentieth-century camel's back if 
this human beast of burden had any longer taken Ussher's calculations 
seriously. A seventeenth-century Western Man who had had to pay for 
his fidelity to a Medieval Weltanschauung by inflicting on himself the 
agony of the Wars of Religion could not afford either to dismiss Bossuet's 
thesis, in the biting twentieth-century manner, as a bad joke or to ignore 
it, in the conceited nineteenth-centuiry manner, as the negligibly irrele- 
vant error of a securely transcended ignorance, The seventeenth-century 
Western intellectual rebel was defiantly up in arms, and the unaccep- 
table words of his moutht soared, instead of condescending, when he 
proclaimed his resolve 


To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irreconcileable to our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excess of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.’ 


1 Golingond, R. G.: Thelen of istry (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Pes) pp. 55-36. 
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Like the Satan in whose indomitable perversity the spirit of Late 
‘Modern Western Man had been prefigured by Milton’s foreboding 

enius, the heralds of a mundane Aufklärung opened their campaign by 
fastening upon hostages that their adversary had given to Fortune. A 
Bossuet who had consciously followed the lead of his Christian and Jew- 
ish masters, and had unconsciously kept in step with his Muslim con. 
temporaries, in taking for his metaphysical pole star a ‘Law of God" 
governing the whole Life of the Universe, had at the same time found a 

lace in the divine economy of human affairs for ‘laws of Nature’ which, 
in Bossuet's belief, were enacted by God as by-laws and were admninis- 
tered by the same divine legislator and potentate to suit the exigencies of 
His own paramount plan. According to this view the normal cyclically 
recurrent regularity of these ‘by-laws of Nature’ could be, and duly was 
on occasion, interrupted by ‘miraculous’ acts of personal intervention 
not unlike those performed by the human driver of a wheeled vehicle 
when he puts on the brake in descending a hill or even temporarily un- 
ships the wheels from the body of the coach in order to negotiate its 
passage through a strait gate or over a precipitous portage! The first of 
the new departures made by Bossuet’s revolutionary-minded contem- 
poraries was to deny that the wheels of the Universe were ever unshipped, 
or even braked, in this unceremoniously purposeful fashion. Without 
prejudice to the questions whether God existed and whether, if He were 
deemed to exist, He might or might not be deemed to have the same 
mastery over His Universe as a human coachman has over his coach, the 
intellectual heralds of a Late Modern Age of Western history declared 
with one voice that in fact there was no evidence of any deity exercising 
any such divine prerogative. 

‘There was no essential difference in outlook between Late Modern 
‘Western ‘deist’, who took their cue from ‘the Glorious Revolution’ of 
A.D, 1688 in England and Scotland by allowing the deity still to reign on 
the understanding that he should no longer aspire to govern, and Late 
‘Modern Western atheists, who, taking their cue from subsequent political 
revolutions in North America and in France, professed to have de- 
throned and perhaps even decapitated a Capetian God as the necessary 
preface to a declaration of Nature's independence. In thus banishing 
God from the cosmic scene and, in the act, eliminating miracles, Late 
Modern Western deists and atheists joined forces to release ‘the laws of 
Nature’ from their ancient servitude to arbitrary divine checks and 
balances. Henceforward these ‘laws of Nature’ were to be free to be 
entirely inexorable and were consequently to be subject to becoming 
completely intelligible to the Collective Intellect of Man. 


‘Avec l'éclat du génie, Newton marque ce passage du transcendant au 
positif qu'un Pufendorf essayait d'opérer dans le droit, un Richard Simon 
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dans l'exégise, un Locke dans la philosophie, un Shaftesbury dans la 
morale. Avec assurance, il écarte les craintes qu'on pouvait concevoir au 
sujet des excès d'une raison qui, pendant un temps, se concevait comme 
destructive. II réalise l'union, si difficile qu'on pouvait la croire impossible, 
entre les exigences critiques et les faits d'expérience. L'homme repart à 
Ia conquête de l'univers, 


(È) THE CONTEST BETWEEN SCIENCE AND ANTINOMIANISM FOR 
THE POSSESSION OF AN INTELLECTUALLY DERELICT REALM 
OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 

‘The realm of Nature which a Late Modern Western Man thus claimed 
to call ‘mine’ embraced, in his acquisitive vision, the whole range of 
non-human phenomena, including the physical composition, structure, 
and working of the human body—which, in our own definitions of terms,? 
we have duly excluded from the domain of human affairs in adopting a 
usage in which the word ‘human’ has the connotation of meaning some- 
thing spiritual. At this point, however, on his light-hearted aerial voyage, 
Late Modern Western Man dashed his foot against a stony paradox from 
which he could not be steered clear by the absent hands of evicted 
angels? The human priests of Reason, who had divested God of His 
divine privilege of arbitrary intervention in order to assert the counter- 
omnipotence of their own rival goddess, had no sooner subjected the 
formerly recalcitrant province of Non-Human Nature to Reason's rule 
than they made a second revolutionary new departure by paradoxically 
proclaiming another province which had hitherto been submissive to 

eason's sway to be, after all, outside the bounds of her jurisdiction. 

Late Modern Western minds that had risen in rebellion against the 
alleged arbitrariness of God now found Man usurping a prerogative 
that the Deity was deemed to have forfeited; for, if this was Reason's 
hour, it was also the power of Darkness.* Even these ingeniously rational 
minds had not the wit to make the sovereignty of Nature effective in 
every nook and comer of a Universe throughout which they had now 
abrogated the sovereignty of God; and one of these newly created resi- 
dual Alsatias which eighteenth-century Western philosophers ruefully 
found themselves compelled to abandon to the anarchy of Chaos and 
Ancient Night* was the field of human history in the conventionally 
restricted sense of the history of those human societies that had been in 
process of civilization for the past few thousand years, In the vision 
bequeathed by Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah to Augustine, Ibn Khaldün, and 
Bossuet, this episode of history had raised no insuperable moral or in- 
tellectual stumbling-block, since a faith that had been ‘the evidence of 
things not seen'* had not doubted that ‘all things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who are the called according to His pur- 
pose'; but the Late Modern Western philosophers had now swept off 
the altar of Destiny a living cloth? woven on a divine pattern; and, in 

+ Hazard, P.: La Crise de la Conscience Ruropéenme (1680-1725) (Paris 1935, Boivin), 


p. 328. 
F See pp. 168-9, above. 3 Ps, xci, 11-12. 4 Luke xxii, 53. 
5 Milton; Paradise Lost, Book II, 1. 970. 


6 Heb, xi. 1. ? Rom, viii. 28. 
2 See Goethe: Faust, 1. sop, quoted in IL i. 204 and in V. vi. 324. 
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hastily setting themselves to cover a shockingly denuded surface with 
their own blue-print of ‘the laws of Nature’, they were disconcerted to 
find that this paper substitute could not be stretched, however merci- 
lessly they might rack the scientific imagination, to extend over the par- 
ticular field of events that concerned Man more than any other in virtue 
of its being the field in which Man's own life was at stake. 


“In the eighteenth century, scientific inquiry concerned itself with what 
was “natural”, to the exclusion of what was judged to be “unnatural”, 
“monstrous”, “accidental” and “unusual”... . The humanists of the 
eighteenth century . . . assumed that the scientific study of change must 
have for its aim the determination of the “natural” or normal course of 
development of social groups, abstraction being made from the “accidental” 
interferences or hindrances occasioned by historical "events". ... If we 
adopt this point of view . .. historical events will be conceived [of] merely 
as interferences with the "natural order”. . .. What this mode of approach 
entailed was that the investigator should ignore, or rather eliminate from. 
consideration, the intrusive influences which had interfered with the opera- 
tions of the “natural order" in the course of Time. The point of view was 
thus arrived at which regarded historical "events" as unimportant and 
irrelevant for the purposes of scientific inquiry in the investigation of 
"progress" and of “evolution”.’* 


‘The stand thus taken by eightcenth-century Western philosophers 
was a logical corollary of their metaphysical policy; for, when once they 
had placarded on the door of Nature's power-house the notice ‘No admit- 
tance except on Nature's business’, they had left themselves no excuse for 
putting up with interferences by Manin precincts where they had shut the 
door in the face of an interfering God. Logic constrained rational minds 
to give to ‘historic events’ the short shrift given by them to ‘miracles’, 
Yet, logical though this eighteenth-century Western attitude might be, it 
was not on that account at all less quaint, and its nineteenth-century 
sequel was quainter; for the subsequent evolution of the film of a Late 
Modern Western Weltanschauung brought on to the screen the spectacle 
of nineteenth-century and twentieth-century Western historians still 
clinging, in the name of Science, to the eighteenth-century philosophers’ 
fenet that History does not make sense? The quaintnes of ths self- 
stultifying eighteenth-century-mindedness of latter-day Western his- 
torians? lay in their apparently weather-proof imperviousness to the 
influences of a number of radical nineteenth-century and twentieth- 


1 TTeggart, F. Ju: Theory of History (New Haven, Conn. 1925, Yale University Press), 
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century changes in the climate of thought in their own Western intellec- 
tual milieu. 

"The first of these changes was a revolutionary improvement in the 
intellectual status of the historians’ own mental activity. In the eigh- 
teenth century the depreciation of History in theory for the metaphysical 
reasons expounded by the latter-day student of History whom we have 
just cited had been accompanied, as was to be expected, by 2 contempt 
for, and neglect of, the pursuit of History in practice; and the acclama- 
tion with which Gibbon's work of genius (edebatur A.D. 1776-88) was 
greeted by that great eighteenth-century historian’s contemporaries was 
the exception that proved the eighteenth-century rule, Gibbon's con- 
temporary fame and vogue were, however, also portents of an approach- 
ing avalanche into a new geological age; for, within twenty-five years of 
the publication of the last instalment of The History of the Decline and 
Fall of The Roman Empire in a.D. 1788, the valuation of History had 
begun to appreciate on the Western intellectual stock exchange, and 
thereafter the boom had been buoyed up progressively to ever higher 
levels until, at the time of writing mid-way through the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, a school of post-Modern Western scientists, 
whose own prestige was then perhaps only just passing its zenith, had 
paid their tribute of sincere flattery to the still rising prestige of the 
history of human affairs by condescending to take observations of their 
non-human objects of study in an historical perspective. 

‘The latter-day Western physical scientists who were thus courteously 
dipping their lag to latter-day Western historians of human affairs, as 
their ships glided past one another, were, however, at the same time slyly 
committing against their fellow mariners a series of acts of piracy on 
high seas that had been left lawless through having been released from 
the jurisdiction of God without having been brought within the three- 
mile limit of any human intellectual discipline's territorial waters. 

Eighteenth-century metaphysical cartographers had partitioned the 
‘Universe on the one side into an orderly province of non-human affairs 
in which ‘the laws of Nature’ were believed tobe in force, and which was 
therefore held to be accessible to progressive exploration by the cumula- 
tive enterprise of a Collective Human Intellect, and on the other side 
into a chaotic province of human history which was dogmatically de- 
clared to be intrinsically unchartable. ‘This arbitrary division of the 
Apple of Life was as pretentious a gesture as the disreputable Early 
‘Modern Western Pope Alexander VI's pretension to divide the surface 
of one planet between the Borgia’s Castilian fellow-countrymen and 
their Portuguese competitors; and the eighteenth-century metaphysical 
operation also suffered from two incurable flaws which had made Pope 
Alexander's cartographical bulls a dead letter. Like these, it was in- 
fluenced by a human bias and, like these again, it failed to allow for 
the extent and configuration of still undiscovered seas and lands. The 
eighteenth-century Western partition of the Universe did not, in fact, 
account for all that therein is." It did not cover the whole area of even 
the single province of human affairs. There were branches or aspects of 

1 Pa, eal 6 
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human affairs that were left by this imperfect partition in a no-man's- 
land; and, in the course of a quarter of a millennium running from the 
date of Bossuet’s death to the time of writing, stretches of this post- 
Bossuctan Western intellectual no-man’s-land had been occupied, pol- 
der by polder, by predatory pioneers of a Late Modern Western Science 
and had been progressively annexed by these intellectual pirates to the 
domain of ‘the laws of Nature’. 

In embarking on these empire-building intellectual enterprises, these 
aggressive-minded Western civil engineers had found a base of opera- 
tions long since prepared for them, and invitingly awaiting their instal- 
lation, in one science of human affairs that had been inherited by these 
post-Christian scientists from Christian predecessors to whom this pro- 
perty had been bequeathed by Hellenic philosophers. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, Western minds had continued, on the 
strength of an acquiescence in tradition which was as uncritical as it 
was unacknowledged, to believe that the conscious human mind was 
effectively governed by ‘laws of thought’; Descartes himself had never 
dreamed of retreating from this venerably green polder on to the forbid- 
dingly bleak metaphysical terra firma in its rear; and, since the Hellenes 
had remained unaware of their Indic contemporaries’ discovery of the 
Subconscious, while the Franks did not begin to make theirownindepen- 
dent discovery of this until they had been enlightened by shell-shock 
after their catastrophe in a.D. 1914, Science’s Modern Western empire- 
builders in the domain of human affairs were able to benefit for more 
than two hundred years by a mental illusion which made the science of 
‘Logic’ and ‘the Theory of Knowledge’ loom decidedly larger than Life, 

From this antique base, between the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era and the middle of the twentieth, Western 
conquistadores whose war-cry was the vindication of Nature's legitimate 
rights had already reclaimed and annexed at least four further polders 
from the Modern Western no-man’s-land of human affairs without 
being challenged, or perhaps even observed, by contemporary Western 
historians, These newly staked-out sciences in the field of human affairs, 
which a Late Modern Western embodiment of the Collective Human 
Intellect had succeeded in adding to the orthodoxly ancient science of 
Logic, were Psychology, Anthropology, Political Economy, and Sociology. 

In the field of Psychology—the youngest of these four new sciences of 
human affairs and, on a superficial view, also the least obviously open, 
among the four, to the charge of encroaching on the traditional domain 
of History—the post-Modern Western scientific mind was verifying by 
observation Pascal’s intuition that ‘the Heart has its reasons, of which 
the Reason has no knowledge"! In the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era a post-Christian Western science of Psychology was beginning to 
explore the subconscious abyss of the Human Psyche and to discover 
“laws of Nature’, reigning there, which were not the laws of Logic but 
were laws of Poetry and Mythology. 


1 “Le cœur a ses raisons, que la raison ne connait point’ (Paseal, B. 
in the text as arranged by L. Brunschvicg). In Pascas vocabulary, 
“intuition” as well as feeling’. 
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In the field of Anthropology, Western Science had begun, before the 
close of the eighteenth century, to bring to light ‘laws of Nature’ 
governing the social, cultural, and spiritual life of surviving representa- 
tives of Primitive Man who were still lying torpid—after an arduous 
climb from a sub-human to a human level which it had taken their an- 
cestors hundreds of thousands of years to accomplish—on a ledge from 
which Man in Process of Civilization had begun, within the last five to 
six thousand years, to make a number of attempts to climb the clics 
above. 

"The label ‘Anthropology’, that had been assigned to this science of 
human affairs in the Yin-state into which the primitive societies had 
latterly subsided, bore on its face the unintended yet psychologically 
none the less significant implication that Man could only vindicate his 
title to call himself human so long as he remained torpid, and that Man. 
in Process of Civilization had divested himself of his humanity in the act 
of crying ‘excelsior’ and resuming Mankind’s temporarily interrupted 
ascent. In reality, however, it was impracticable for the science of 
Anthropology to boycott the study of the civilizations, even if that had 
been its intention, since, long before the enterprise of Civilization had 
entered on its fifth or sixth millennium, the radiation of one or other of 
the historical civilizations that had come and gone by that time had 
penetrated, affected, and modified the social fabric and life of all primi 
tive societies that had survived the impact of this formidable parvenue 
social force? 

As a consequence of these encounters with civilizations, to which the 
primitive societies had been exposed in the course of their latter-day 
sabbath rest, and through which an epilogue that was not of these primi- 
tives’ own making or choosing had been added to the closed dynamic 
chapter of their history, it was impossible for latter-day Western anthro- 
pologists to lay hands on any pure specimens of the primitive species of 
human society that could be certified to be free from all social contamina- 
tion by the radioactivity of some civilization or other; and the presence 
of this tincture of Civilization in all the primitive social fabric that was 
accessible to the anthropologists signified that, if the new science of 
Anthropology had really been suecessful—as, admittedly, it had beent— 
in discovering "laws of Nature’ governing the surviving semi-primitive 
or ex-primitive societies in the contaminated state in which these now 
presented themselves, a scientific method of ascertaining laws of human 
affairs that had thus justified itself empirically by proving to be valid in 
this field of ex-primitive culture would also be, to say the least, a promi 
ing line of scientific attack upon the study of societies of the species, 
known as civilizations, by which all the surviving primitive societies 
studied by the anthropologists had been contaminated in some degree, 
In a lull between two world wars, a pair of experienced students of sur- 
viving primitive societies had deliberately applied the technique of 
Anthropology to the study of contemporary life in a typical city in one 

2 The classical sinere mor in the catre of the scence of Anthropology was 


Martin Dobritzhofer's (Dobrizhotfer's) Historia de Abiponibus, Equestri Bellicosdque 
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section of the North American province of a Western World;! but these 
anthropologists’ dashing reconnaissance into the domain of the civiliza- 
tions had been anticipated by two other expeditions organized by latter- 
day Western intellectual conquistadores who had never deigned to concern 
themselves with the conquest of primitive Caribs and Comanches, but 
had concentrated from the start, with the vaulting ambition of a Cortés 
or a Pizarro, on the conquest of the Mexicos and Perus. 

The first of these scientific attacks on the life of Man in Process of 
Civilization had been made by what, at the time of writing, it had be- 
come fashionable to describe as a functional! approach. The eruption of 
Industrialism out of a social crater in Great Britain in the latter decades 
of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, and the wide-spread 
devastation inflicted by the cataclysmic lava-flow, had produced enormi- 
ties of material power, social injustice, and spiritual suffering? that had 
caught a horrified Frankenstein’s imagination and, in moving his feelings, 
had spurred his collective intellect to work on the problem of ascertain- 
ing what ‘laws of Nature’ these might be that had thus suddenly asserted 
their tyrannical rule over Late Modern Western affairs. It was true that, 
within the century and three-quarters that had elapsed, by the time of 
writing, since Adam Smith's publication of The Wealth of Nations in 
AD. 1776, the new Western science of Political Economy had hardly 
‘begun to extend its horizon beyond the spatial limits of the Western 
World or the chronological limits of the industrial phase of the Western 
Civilization's history; and this was, of course, an almost derisorily small 
fragment of the total history, already running to five or six millennia, of 
a species of society of which the Western Civilization was merely one of 
more than twenty known specimens, The intellectual importance of this 
new Modern Western science of human affairs was not, however, to be 
measured by the narrowness of the range of the data that it had brought 
within its purview so far. In a Late Modern Western World the estab- 
lishment of a science of Economics had been an intellectually revolu- 
tionary event because, on one plane of social? activity, within the limits 
of one society in one chapter of its history, Political Economy had trans- 
ated into an accomplished reality the eighteenth-century Western philo- 
sophers' dream of bringing to light the laws governing ‘the natural 
order in the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization. 

Moreover, the ‘classical’ nineteenth-century Scottish and English 
political economists had not been content merely to report the discovery 
of ‘laws of Nature’ in their newly reclaimed polder; they had gone on to 
proclaim to an awe-struck British Israel that these commandments 
which they had adventurously brought down from the goddess Science’s 
holy mount were ‘iron laws’ of an adamantine severity; and this timely 
psychological substitute for the terrors of Hell had been swallowed with 


1 See Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M.: Middletown (New York 1929, Harcourt Brace) 
and Middleton in Transition (New York 1937, Harcourt Brace). 
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a ravenous credulity by an ex-Christian people that was suffering the 
discomfort of a spiritual vacuum as a consequence of the decay of its 
ancestral Christian religious beliefs. In the year 1952 of the Christian 
Era, few Western children were being kept awake at night by a fear of 
suddenly hearing the blast of the Last Trump, but many chronologically 
adult Western men and women were living in terror, night and day, of 
seeing ‘the iron laws of Economics’ inexorably ordain a catastrophic 
slump in which the wretched votaries of Free Enterprise would be 
carried off by the gleefully pouncing demons of Communism to suffer 
torments, predestined for the economically damned, against which there 
were no known means of insurance or moral rights of appeal. 

After the invading Myrmidons of Science had thus triumphantly 
established an apparently impregnable strong-point, at the economic 
level, in the hitherto inviolately irrational domain of Civilization, it 
would have been surprising if they had not followed up this signal first 
success in a virgin field by breaking into a general advance at every level 
and all along the line. This ambitious attempt to assert the sovereignty 
of ‘the laws of Nature’ over the life of Manin Process of Civilization in 
all its aspects and all its dimensions had been initiated by the pioneers of 
a new human science that had been labelled ‘Sociology’, though the 
cause of intellectual clarity might have been served better if this depart- 
ment of the science of Man had been explicitly distinguished from the 
sociology of Primitive Man by being designated ‘the Anthropology of 
Man in Process of Civilization’. The truth was that the two latter-day 
‘Western sciences which had come to be known by the conventional 
names ‘Anthropology’ and ‘Sociology’ were distinguishable from one 
another, not by any intrinsic difference between their respective methods 
and aims, but merely by a fortuitous difference between their respective 
objects of study. They were at one with one another in being endeavours 
to discover ‘laws of Nature’ governing Human Life. 

‘This affinity between the sciences of Primitive Human Life and of 
Human Life in Process of Civilization had been tacitly but eloquently 
recognized in the practice of research and teaching, and this practical 
rapprochement between the two academic disciplines had gone so far by 
A.D, 1948 that in that year the opening sentences of a paper by a socio- 
logist on ‘the limitations of anthropological methods in Sociology’? 
could be conceived as follows: 


“One of the more interesting of contemporary developments in the 


2 This discussion of ‘the Limitations of Anthropological Methods in Sociology’ by 
Robert Bierstede, with a comment on iermedrs paper by Clyde Kluckhohn, will be 
found in The American Journal of Sociology, vol Iv, No. 1, July 1948 (Chicago 2048, 
‘Gniversicy of Chicago Press), pps 22230. Bicrated's thesis is summarized as follows ii 
his own abstract of i 
‘Profound diferences between primitive and ci 
anthropological methods when applied to the latter. Among the mare important of these 
differences are the following: (1] civilised societies are literate; (2) they have histories; 
they are susceptible to comprehensive causal analysis in historical terms; (4) their 
ie dice and vanis te fncamparaiy great (3) their relations Vit ther 
Societies are constant and pervasive in both Time and Space, Antbropological methods 
in general are designed t9 answer questions whose sociological sigaicance is limited 
‘when the subject of inquiry is a civilised society 
“The present writer's comment on Biersiedës thesis would be: (x) the antithesis 


cd societies restrict the efficacy of 
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social sciences is the increasingly intimate relationship between Sociology 
and Anthropology. The influence of anthropological methods, concepts, 
and even theories has become so powerful in recent years that for many 
purposes and in many areas of investigation the two sciences have become 
indistinguishable. In a number of academic departments the personnel is 
the same; and, in the universities where separate departments are main- 
tained, research and teaching in Social Anthropology and Sociology are 
characterised by ever closer cooperation.’ 


Tt might be added that, in all Western universities mid-way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, officially established chairs 
of Logic, Psychology, Anthropology, Political Economy, and Sociology 
were to be seen ‘parked’ side by side with no less officially established 
chairs of History, without any apparent recognition of the academically 
awkward fact that, if the intellectual creeds of either the professors of 
History on the one side or the professors of the sciences of human affairs 
on the other side were to be taken at all seriously by the academic 
authorities, a decent regard for intellectual integrity would constrain 
them to rase from the parquet of their aula either one or the other of 
these two rows of professorial cathedrae. In other periods of Western 
history than an intellectually anarchic Late Modern and post-Modern 
‘Age, Western opinion would indeed have revolted against an intellectual 
inconsistency and a moral laxity of this cynical enormity; for the intel- 
lectual creeds respectively professed by the historians and by the mental 
and social scientists were irreconcilably contradictory; and, if either 
creed were ever to be canonized as a sacrosanct orthodoxy, the contrary 
creed would have to be anathematized in the same breath as a damnable 
heresy. 


generation. 
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In truth the two schools of latter-day Western scholars held quite in- 
compatible views about the methods and aims that were necessary for 
intellectual salvation in the study of the affairs of Man in Process of 
Civilization during the last five or six thousand years; and, since in the 
twentieth-century phase of their long and hitherto inconclusive con- 
troversy the word ‘scientific’, like the word ‘democratic’, was a fig-leaf 
which no Western savant could discard without falling foul of a cultural 
watch committee, the ideological argument between Western scientists 
and Western historians had to be conducted, like the argument between 
Russian Communists and Western Old Believers, in the form of a dis- 
pute about the meaning to be attached to a word whose sacrosanctity 
neither party dared impugn. In the political forum the word ‘demo- 
cratic’ meant in Russian parlance ‘egalitarian’ at the expense of liberty, 
while in Western parlance it meant ‘libertarian’ at the expense of 
equality. Neither usage ventured to discard completely either of the two 
explosive ideas—Equality and Liberty—which the word ‘democratic’ 
held together at high tension, but the difference in relative emphasis was 
a difference of degree that went so far as to be tantamount to a difference 
of kind for practical purposes. The no less blessed word ‘scientific’, 
which was the football in the intellectual arena, likewise held together 
two ideas—the idea of ascertaining the facts of Nature and the idea of 
inferring the laws of Nature from an unprejudiced, accurate, and ex- 
haustive study of the facts—and here the difference of doctrine was 
‘uncompromisingly sharp. 

In this twentieth-century Western intellectual disputation, the writer 
of this Study was aware that he himself was a combatant and not a 
neutral spectator; and therefore, in order to neutralize as far as possible 
the effect of any personal bias that might have influenced his own con- 
victions on the subject, he preferred to refrain from attempting to ex- 
poundin his own words the doctrinal point at issue, and to lay before his 
readers, instead, a pair of expositions—the one more favourable and the 
other less favourable to the thesis which was orthodox for contemporary 
Western historians—from the pens of two contemporary Western 
scholars, one of whom was an historian as well as a philosopher, while the 
other was an historian who had made a special study of the history of 
Western science, 

‘The philosopher-champion of the historians’ thesis sums up and gives 
judgement as follows: 


"Every natural science, said the Positivists, began by ascertaining facts. 
and then went on to discover their causal connexions. Accepting this 
assertion, Comte proposed that there should be a new science called 
Sociology, which was to begin by discovering the facts about Human Life 
(this being the work of the historians) and then go on to discover the 
causal connexions between these facts. The sociologist would thus be a 
kind of super-historian, raising History to the rank of a science by thinking 
scientifically about the same facts about which the historian thought only 
empirically. . .. The claims of Comtian Sociology were quietly set aside 
by the abler and more conscientious historians, who came to regard it as 
sufficient for them to discover and state the facts themselves: in the famous 
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words of Ranke, wie es eigentlich gewesen.* History as the knowledge of 
individual facts was gradually detaching itself as an autonomous study 
from Science as the knowledge of general laws.'* 


, , The contemporary historian-critic of the historians’ thesis presents an 
identical picture in a different light: 


"In historical science, and particularly in the upper regions of the study, 
a... policy of abstraction has become customary. Historians, limited by 
the Kind of apparatus they use and the concrete evidence on which they 
must rely, restrict their realm to what we might almost call the mechanism. 
of historical processes: the tangible factors involved in an episode, the 
displacements produced in human affairs by an observed event or a 
specific influence, even the kind of movements that can be recorded in 
statistics. 


‘The difference, brought out in this pair of passages, between the 
twentieth-century Western historians’ and the contemporary Western 
ientists respective usages of the word ‘scientific’ is driven home by our 
historian-philosopher in the following hammer-strokes with which he 
batters the devoted heads of ‘positivistic historians . . . who have con- 
ceived the true or highest task of History as the discovery of causal laws 
connecting certain constant types of historical phenomena’: 


‘Perversions of History on these lines all share one characteristic in 
common, namely a distinction between two kinds of History: empirical 
history which merely discharges the humble office of ascertaining the facts, 
and philosophical or scientific history, which has the nobler task of dis- 
covering the laws connecting the facis. . . ." 


At this point the philosopher-historian deals the unphilosophic his- 
torians a blow in the face with his left fist, and the scientists a blow in 
the face with his right: 


"There is no such thing as empirical history, for the facts are not empiri- 
cally present to the historian's mind: They are past events, to be appre- 
hended not empirically but by a process of inference according to rational 
principles from data given or rather discovered in the light of these prin- 
ciples; and there is no such thing as the supposed further stage of philo- 
sophical or scientific history which discovers their causes or laws or in 
general explains them, because an historical fact, once genuinely ascer- 
tained, grasped by the historian’s re-enactment of the agent's thought in 
his own mind, is already explained. For the historian there is no difference 
between discovering what happened and discovering why it happened.’ 


It will be seen that this philosopher-historian’s exposition of the 
twentieth-century Western historians’ creed comes near to asserting that 
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the genius of History lies, not simply in ‘not trying’, but actually in. 
‘trying not’, to make sense of historical facts. Ignoring the consensus of 
sociologists, economists, psychologists, epistemologists, and logicians, 
whose scientific activities all alike presupposed the feasibility of studying 
scientifically the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization, as well as those 
of a Homo Sapiens Pristinus who was the anthropologists’ target, most 
‘twentieth-century Western historians were in truth still maintaining that 
anyone who might venture to profess any such science of Man in Process 
of Civilization would be at best a heretic and at worst a charlatan. 

For an interested spectator of this contest, it might be a delicate opera- 
tion to declare which of the two parties was in the right, but it was not 
a difficult forecast to foretell which of the two, rightly or wrongly, would 
be approved as orthodox, and which condemned as heretical, if the case 
were ever to be brought before the bar of an oecumenical council of the 
Western Republic of Letters by some controversialist who had the 
courage of his convictions. It could be predicted with confidence that in 
that event the anathema would fall upon the historians, for it was mani- 
fest that the main line of Western thought was represented, not by 
them, but by the believers in the possibility of a scientific study of the 
affairs of Man in Process of Civilization in the sense of an attempt, in 
this province of Reality as in others, to discover "laws of Nature’ by 
ference from ascertained facts, 

‘The fundamental faith of Western Man had always been a belief that 
the Universe was subject to Law and was not given over to Chaos, and a 
deist or atheist Late Modern Western Man's version of this Western 
faith was (as we have seen) that the Law of the Universe was a system of 
"laws of Nature’ which were accessible to progressive investigation, dis- 
covery, and formulation by a Collective Human Intellect. Grand dis- 
coveries of hitherto latent ‘laws of Nature’ had been the essential 
triumphs of a Late Modern Western Civilization’s intellectual heroes: 
Galileo, Newton, Lavoisier, Buffon, Lamarck, Cuvier, Darwin, Einstein 
—to cite eight of the more famous names, Who would presume to draw a 
line beyond which these intellectual conguistadores must not extend their 
operations, or, in other words, presume to confine the jurisdiction of ‘the 
laws of Nature’ within some conventional limit? A proclamation that 
one province of the Universe—and this the metropolitan province 
occupied by Man in Process of Civilization—had been reserved once for 
all, by some undesignated higher authority, as a sanctuary for Chaos 
which was to be for ever immune from the jurisdiction of all law, natural 
or divine, would be odious treason and horrible blasphemy in the judge- 
ment of all scientifically bien pensants twentieth-century minds; and, if 


1 Any reader of Herbert Buttesfeld'e The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800 
(London 1949, Bell) will observe that, in the notices of the work of these first six heroes 
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“laws of Nature’ in provinces of Realty in which the evidences of Nature's jurisdiction 
Pad hitherto been invisible to Mapkind's mental vision. While some of these six men of 
scientific genius did also distinguish themselves by ascertaining or verifying facts, they 
‘were famous, not for this, but for ‘the discovery of causal laws, connecting certain con- 
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‘we have scen, an illegitimate activity in the eyes of ewentieth-century Western historian 
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ever the antinomian historians were to be ‘put on the spot’, an explicit. 
public confession of their shocking atavistic eighteenth-century belief 
that the life of Man in Process of Civilization was ‘a tale told by an idiot, 
Signifying nothing’! would inevitably provoke a conviction on the 
charge of heresy and a sentence to whatever punishment might await a 
convicted heretic in a post-Modern Western World in which the Late 
Modern Western virtue of tolerance had fallen back several degrees below 
an eighteenth-century standard of ‘politeness’. 

It could be predicted with no less confidence that, if, in our imaginary 
ecumenical council, some trick of oratory or freak of fortune were to 
win a majority of the votes for the antinomian historians, the sociologists 
on whom the tables would then be turned would be no less rightly com- 
bustible heretics according to the verdict of an historian-inquisitor. In- 
deed, if the historians had not yet asked for trouble by taking the 
offensive against the social scientists and denouncing them on the very 
charge of heresy that was hanging over the historians’ own heads, this 
tactful tolerance of theirs seemed to be the genial product of an infinite 
capacity, not for holding their own passions in check, but for ignoring 
their aggressive adversaries’ existence. Mid-way through the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era, most Western historians seemed still to 
be contriving to turn as blind an eye to the social scientists’ successive 
trespasses on the historians’ pointedly placarded preserve as a Neville 
Chamberlain had turned in A.D. 1938 to the Third Reich's successive 
aggressions in the Western World's political arena. In an era of appease- 
ment the historians were allowing the economists to rob the Antinomian 
World of an Austria, and the sociologists to rob it of a Czechoslovakia, 
from under the Antinomians’ very eyes, without betraying, by even the 
flicker of an eyelid, any consciousness of these impudent depredations 
that were being committed at the historians’ expense. 

One day in the winter of A.D. 1949-50, when the writer of this Study, 
with the present chapter in mind, was meditating in his native city of 
London on this strange comedy that was being played within his sight 
on a contemporary human stage, his legs carried him to the brink of the 
Round Pond in Kensington Gardens to enjoy a spectacle of which he had 
never grown tired since the abnormally severe weather in the early 
months of the year A.D. 1894 had taught the sea-gulls bred in the pro- 
vinces and abroad to spend their winters in the London parks as the 
uninvited but pampered guests of the human inhabitants of the metro- 
polis. While he was listening, on this particular afternoon, to the familiar 
screaming of the excited gulls, as they wheeled and dived, like fighter 
planes, and jostled with one another to catch in the air the morsels of 
bread that their human benefactors were, as usual, tossing to them, his 
eye was caught by the comically ‘know-nothing’ air of the domesticated 
ducks, officially domiciled in the Royal Parks and Gardens, who were 
placidly riding on the water just below the scene of the gulls” frantic 
aerial manauvres, ‘Too proud to fight’,? these lawful denizens of the 
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pond were saving their face by pretending not to notice how aggressively 
the boisterous trespassers were behaving. Even when one of the rare 
crusts that fell into the water without having been intercepted by a gull's 
beak in its short aerial trajectory was snatched from right under the beak 
of a lazily floating duck by one of the swooping screeching marauders, 
the insulted duck, as it bobbed up and down on the wavelets that the 
gull’s swoop had rudely raised, betrayed no sign of awareness that any 
irregularity was being committed. When the writer heard his wife's 
voice asking him, in a tone of amused surprise, why he had suddenly 
burst out laughing, he realized that this comic encounter between 
ducks and gulls on the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens had moved 
bim to mirth by presenting itself to his imagination as an animated 
allegory of a drolly similar encounter between historians and social 
scientists. 


(0) THE UNCONSCIOUS CREDULITY OF PROFESSED AGNOSTICS 


Did those historians who, duck-like, ignored the gull-like scientists" 
predatory descents on the historians’ preserve live up, in real life, to 
their own antinomian interpretation of the sacred word ‘scientific’ ? The 
answers to this question would appear to be that they did not translate 
their profession of faith into practice and that they failed because the 
ideal which they had set themselves was impracticable @ priori; but, in 
finding the answers to one question, we shall have confronted ourselves 
with another; and that is the deeper question why a majority of this 
particular generation of historians in this particular social milieu should 
ever have taken their antinomian stand at all. 

Anironic feature of the latter-day Western historians’ failure to honour 
their own antinomian principles was their unawareness that they were 
refuting their professions by their practice, 


“The men of a given generation are generally unaware of the degree to 
which they envisage their contemporary history within an assumed frame- 
work, ranging events into certain shapes or running them into certain 
moulds which are sometimes adopted almost as in a day-dream. They may 
be sublimely unconscious of the way their minds are constricted by their 
routine formulation of the story; and only when the World is different, 
and there emerges a new generation not locked from birth in the accepted 
framework, does the narrowness of that framework become apparent to 
everybody. . . . It is a mistake for writers of history and other teachers to 
imagine that if they are not Christian they are refraining from committing 
themselves, or working without any doctrine at all, discussing History 
without any presuppositions. Amongst historians, as in other fields, the 
blindest of all the blind are those who are unable to examine their own 
presuppositions, and blithely imagine therefore that they do not possess 
any." 

‘This tragi-comic figure of the prisoner who pronounces himself free 


because he is unconscious of his chains has crossed our path once 
already. In an earlier context we have quoted a profession of unbelief 


1 Butterfield, Herbert: Christianity and History (London 1646, Bell), pp. x49 and 46. 
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which its distinguished author manifestly felt to be an effective declara- 
tion of intellectual independence: 


‘One intellectual excitement has . . . been denied me. Men wiser and 
more learned than I have discerned in History a plot, a rhythm, a pre- 
determined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. I can see 
only one emergency following upon another as wave follows upon waves 
only one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, there can be 
no generalisations; only one safe rule for the historian: that he should 
recognise in the development of human destinies the play of the con- 
tingent and the unforeseen”! 


"This declaration had become a locus classicus within seventeen years 
of the date of its publication;? yet, before it was published, it had already 
been put out of court by its author’s choice of his title for the book in 
which this prefatory passage was intended to strike the key-note. An 
historian who had thus publicly declared his allegiance to the dogma 
that ‘Life is just one damned thing after another’ might have been ex- 
pected to give his work some such conformably non-committal title 
as ‘A History of Some Emergencies in Some Human Affairs’; but, in 
calling it, as he did, ‘A History of Europe’, he was recanting in his title 
his own denial in his preface that he had ‘discerned in History a plot, a 
rhythm, a pre-determined pattern’ ; for the portmanteau word ‘Europe’ 
is a whole Corpus Juris Naturae in itself. 

In writing into his title this one word ‘Europe’, the historian was 
compromising himself inextricably by subscribing implicitly to at least 
thirty-nine articles of a submerged Western religio historici. 

Article One of this traditional Act of Faith is an endorsement of a 
glaring pattern of cultural geography in which the Oikowmend is dis- 
membered, by a Procrustean operation, into fragments labelled ‘Europe’ 
and the rest of ‘the continents’.* Article Two is an act of homage to an 
egocentric illusion which was shared by the children of a Western 
Society with the children of all other societies known to History, and 
which had misled them all into the identical, and therefore in every case 
incongruous, assumption that each society's own culture was 'Civiliza- 
tion’ with a capital ‘C.S Article Three is the detection of a plot in which 
the emergencies that follow ‘upon one another as wave follows upon 
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wave’ wash up the historian's own culture, country, and clan on to a 
pinnacle on which History finds its denouement and its consummation.t 
Article Four is a no longer avowed, yet none the less patently implied, 
ascription of this plot of Human Destiny to a divine playwright and 
stage-manager who, by a sovereign act of predetermination, has selected 
the historian's tribe to be God's own Chosen People. Article Five is the 
Christian doctrine that God's choice has been transferred from Israel to 
the Christian Church. Article Six is the Medieval Western Christian 
dogma that the truly orthodox Christian Church is not the canonically 
Orthodox Church but the Western (notwithstanding any play that a 
Photius may make with the filioque). Article Seven is the Late Modern 
Western postulate that the mantle of a Medieval Western Christendom 
has fallen upon the shoulders of an ex-Christian Modern Western 
Society by the divine oversight of a God who has now ceased to govern 
and perhaps even ceased to reign. Article Eight is the equation of this de- 
consecrated shadow of a defunct Western Christendom with the imagi- 
nary cultural continent already labelled ‘Europe’. Article Nine is a 
parrot cry that was being refuted by fresh strokes of the anthropologist's 
pencil and the orientalist’s pen and the archaeologist's spade as often as 
it was being repeated by the tongues of Western historians, Its burden 
was that ‘Europe’ was distinguished alike from an ‘Unchanging East’? 
and from primitive ‘peoples that have no history’? by being History's 
only possible subject; and it will be seen that this slogan was an assertion 
that the only possible history was the history of Europe because Euro- 
pean affairs alone had a rhythm. 

‘A citation of the remaining thirty articles of religion that still lie 
packed in an expanding Pandora’s Box labelled ‘Europe’ might tax the 
reader's patience without being strictly necessary for clinching the pre- 
sent argument, On the strength of Articles I-X, as these have been 
recited above, we may perhaps take it as having been already demon- 
strated that an historian’s professed inability to discern in History any 
plot, rhythm, or predetermined pattern is no evidence that blind Sam- 
son has actually won his boasted freedom from the bondage of ‘laws of 
Nature’, The presumption is, indeed, the opposite; for, when bonds are 
imperceptible to the wearer of them, they are likely to prove more diffi- 
cult to shake off than when they betray their presence and reveal some- 
thing of their shape and texture by clanking and galling. 

Tt is, no doubt, also true that, even when a thinker is salutarily aware 
of an intellectual pattern in his mind, this awareness is not in itself any 
guarantee that he will be able to get rid even of the particular pattern that 
is obsessing him, not to speak of his finding himself able to dispense with 
intellectual pattern-making altogether. Yet, short of that, Man's co 
sciousness is likely to prove itself Man's guardian angel in this pass as in 
others; for, in so far as he manages to bring one of these patterns within 
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the focus of consciousness, he is winning for himself at least a chance of 
‘managing to discern whether this image in his mind is a reflection of 
Reality or a baseless hallucination; and, even if he finds that he cannot 
think at all except on the lines of some pattern or other, he will at any rate 
have an opportunity, in the light of consciousness, of sorting his intel- 
lectual stock, comparing one pattern with another, discarding the 

atterns that seem to him counterfeit, and retaining those that seem to 
im true copies of ‘laws of Nature’. By contrast, when a thinker can 
boast that, whether wilfully or by act of God (in an insurance company’s 
usage of that phrase), he is unconscious of any plot, rhythm, or pattern in 
his panorama of the Universe, he is telling us in effect that he is at the 
mercy of whatever pattern, rhythm, or plot may be in invisible occupa- 
tion of his professedly empty, swept, and garnished! mental house. This 
occupying pattern may be so archaic, infantile, crude, and far-fetched 
that, if the occupied mind ever could or would look its masked master- 
ideology in the face, it would be horrified to see itself in bondage to an 
ape, child, Caliban, or Chimaera.? Yet, so long as this master is able to 
rule the blind soul by an invisible acte de présence, just so long will the 
soul—like ‘a horseman borne afar, who never sees the horse beneath his 
thigh" —remain impotent either to exchange this unworthy pattern for 
a better or to redeem it by refining it in the crucibles of reflection and 
self-criticism. 

‘The figure of the typical antinomian latter-day Western historian, 
caught fast in bondage to an invisible pattern whose dominion over him 
was secure just because he believed himself to be proof against ever 
entertaining any such idea, was, of course, a living witness to a relativity 
of historical thought that was the looking-glass through which we forced. 
our entry into the vista of our present Study.* This captive mammoth 
was a unique twentieth-century relic of a now old-fashioned-looking 
Western intellectual fauna which, save for this single surviving repre- 
sentative, had become extinct because its habitus had been too nicely 
adapted by the goddess Natural Selection to the temporary exigencies 
of an eighteenth-century Western intellectual environment. The 
eighteenth-century dogma, still cherished by so many twentieth-century 
‘Western historians, that no sense was to be made of human affairs, had 
been gradually whittled away, as we have seen, by the progressive en- 
croachments of Science during the intervening quarter of a millennium, 
Yet Science’s overt conquests at the expense of a would-be antinomian 
school of historians were not so damaging to this school's thesis as its 
own subconscious thraldom to mental patterns that displayed the tell- 
tale imprint of a particular time and place. 

"This relativity of an unacknowledged pattern of thought, which was 
so conspicuous, and so crippling, an infirmity of eighteenth-century- 
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minded twentieth-century historians had been adroitly turned to ac- 
count by a spirited historian-philosopher in an attempt to vindicate the 
historians’ antediluvian Antinomianism by casting discredit on their béte 
noire in the shape of ‘laws of Nature’ in the affairs of Man in Process of 
Civilization, 


‘So-called sciences of the Human Mind, whether total or partial (I 
refer to such studies as those on the Theory of Knowledge, of Morals, of 
Politics, of Economics, and so forth). . . are designed as accounts of one 
‘unchanging subject-matter, the Mind of Man as it always has been and 
always will be. 

“This assumption is present . .. in Montesquieu, but it also lies at the 
back of all the philosophical work of the eighteenth century, not to men- 
tion earlier periods, "The Cartesian innate ideas are the ways of thinking 
which are natural to the Human Mind as such, everywhere and always. 
‘The Lockian human understanding is something assumed to be every- 
where the same, though imperfectly developed in children, idiots, and 
savages. The Kantian mind which, as Intuition, is the source of Space and 
‘Time, as Understanding the source of the Categories, and as Reason the 
source of the ideas of God, Freedom, and Immortality, is a purely human 
mind, but Kant unquestioningly assumes it to be the only kind of human 
mind that exists or ever has existed. Even so sceptical a thinker as Hume 
accepts this assumption. . . . Hume never shows the slightest suspicion 
that the Human Nature [which] he is analysing in his philosophical work 
is the nature of a Western European in the early eighteenth century, and 
that the very same enterprise, if undertaken at a widely different time or 
place, might have yielded widely different results. He always assumes that 
Gur reasoning faculty, our tastes and sentiments, and so forth, are some- 
thing perfectly uniform and invariable, underlying and conditioning all 
historical changes. . 

“A positive science of Mind will, no doubt, be able to establish uni- 
formities and recurrences, but it can have no guarantee that the laws 
[which] it establishes will hold good beyond the historical period from 
which its facts are drawn. Such a science (as we have lately been taught 
with regard to what is called Classical Economics) can do no more than 
describe in a general way certain characteristics of the historical age in 
which it is constructed. If it tries to overcome this limitation by drawing 
on a wider field, relying on Ancient History, Modern Anthropology, and 
so on, for a larger basis of facts, it will still never be more than a generalised 
description of certain phases in Human History. It will never be a non- 
historical Science of Mind. . .. 

‘Little acquaintance with [so-called sciences of the Human Mind] is 
demanded in order to see that they are nothing of the sort, but only 
inventories of the wealth achieved by the Human Mind at a certain stage 
in its history. The Republic of Plato is an account, not of the unchanging 
ideal of political life, but of the Greek ideal as Plato received it and re- 
interpreted it. The Ethics of Aristotle describes, not an eternal morality, 
but the morality of the Greek gentleman, Hobbes’s Leviathan expounds 
the political ideas of seventeenth-century absolutism in their English form. 
Kant's ethical theory expresses the moral convictions of German pietism; 
his Critique of Pure Reason analyses the conceptions and principles of New- 
tonian science in their relation to the philosophical problems of the day.” 


+ Collingwood, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), pp. 229, 
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All this is both true and well said, and we may observe in parenthesis 
that it is as pertinent a critique of the work of professedly antinomian 
historians as it is of attempts to discern ‘laws of Nature’ governing 
human affairs, A Chinese antinomian confrère and contemporary of the 
Western antinomian historian Herbert Fisher would have labelled his 
book, not ‘A History of Europe’, but ‘A History of the Middle Kingdom. 
‘Yet a diversity of inscriptions on title-pages, which would thus illustrate 
the relativity of antinomian historians’ outlooks to their own social 
milieux, would also testify, in the same breath, to the uniformity of 
antinomian historians’ delusions about the- workings of their own minds; 
for these two diverse titles are, both alike, specifications of patterns in the 
affairs of Man in Process of Civilization, and, in thus committing himself 
on his title-page to a pattern, whatever the pattern may be, either his- 
torian will have ‘escaped his own notice’ (to enlist an Ancient Greek 
turn of phrase) in making a public recantation of his boasted inability to 
discern in History any pattern, rhythm, or plot, Nor could our Chinese 
or Western historian-sceptic succeed in salvaging his scepticism by de- 
scribing his work expressly as being ‘A History without a Pattern’; for, 
supposing that this vaunted 'patternlessness" could be genuinely con- 
ceived of and that the idea could then be successfully put into execution, 
the result could be nothing but just one pattern the more. In this light we 
can see that Collingwood's act of sceptical faith in taking the shimmer of 
relativity in the foreground of historical thought? at its face value cannot 
be the last word; and indeed every sceptic who has the honesty to be 
thoroughgoing brings his negations tumbling to the ground by sawing 
clean through the branch on which the sceptic-sawyer is perching. 

Overrunning the combative philosopher's échelon of advanced posi- 
tions in the successive zones of Economics, Politics, and Morals without 
lingering, at this stage, to mop them up, let us now press our counter- 
offensive home into the zone of the Theory of Knowledge, which is 
Scepticism’s last ditch where it will decisively stand or fall; and, in con- 
ducting this operation, let us take a leaf out of the tactical note-book of 
a nameless genius who, according to an amusing legend, once initiated 
his mates into the secret of how to win ‘hands down’ in a contest over 
some long since forgotten issue between the employees on the Italian 
State Railways and the Ministry of Communications at Rome, 

When the leaders of the aggrieved ferroviarii were nervously debat- 
ing whether they should take the risk of depleting their trade-union 
funds, and perhaps even falling foul of the law, by instructing their 
followers to strike work, one ingenious mind suggested an alternative 
course of action that would be certain to bring the railwaymen’s adver- 
saries to their knees without putting the workers in the wrong or even 
costing them a penny. ‘Instead of going on strike’, he suggested, ‘let us 
simply carry out the official regulations’; and this elegant solution of the 
railwaymen’s problem had only to be propounded in order to be ac- 
cepted, nemine contradicente, as the unquestionably advantageous line 
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of tactics to pursue, Its elegance lay in the fact—too familiar to have 
registered itself in any ordinary railwayman’s consciousness—that the 
continued operation of the Italian State Railways was dependent on the 
continued observance of a tacit ‘gentleman’s agreement’ between the 
employees and the authorities that the regulations officially in force 
were to be tactfully ignored, So, by simply carrying out their legal duties 
for once in a way, the railwaymen could instantaneously bring the trafic 
on the railways to a standstill without either forfeiting their pay or 
rendering themselves liable to prosecution, No sooner said than done, 
When the moment arrived for the morning express train to leave Milan 
for Rome, and the guard duly blew his whistle, the driver correctly 
waited to hear the same blast twice repeated at intervals of fifteen 
minutes; and, when the train then did get under way, the driver, cor- 
rectly again, accommodated the train's speed to the walking-pace of a 
colleague who was likewise correctly carrying out the regulations by 
advancing, ten paces ahead of the buffers of the locomotive, waving a red 
flag held in his right hand to ensure the safety of the public while he was 
tapping the rails with a hammer held in his left hand to ensure the safety 
of the passengers. This sly ‘cold war’ could have only one outcome, and 
the end came quickly. On receipt of a telegraphic report from the station- 
master at Milan, the Ministry at Rome announced its unconditional 
surrender. 

‘Translating the Italian railwaymen's tactics from an economic to an 
intellec.ual arena, let us now try the effect of taking Fisher's dictum 
"There can be no generalizations"? au pied de la lettre. We can perhaps 
now still legitimately utter the word ‘battle’ in recording the battle of 
Megiddo (commissum circa 1468 5.c.); but, now that we are conscien- 
tiously abiding by the regulation that ‘History never repeats itself’, we 
must, of course, find some other word to describe what happened at 
‘Marathon, and some other again to describe what happened at Waterloo; 
and, when we have shot all the bolts in our most copious dictionary of 
synonyms (though, strictly speaking, we shall be guilty of ‘not playing 
the game’ if we stoop to any such verbal subterfuge), we shall find our- 
selves constrained to keep silence for ever after on the subject of the 
affairs of Homo Belligerans. We can also perhaps now still legitimately 
pronounce the words ‘Pope John I’; yet all the known synonyms of that 
Tlk— pontif? ‘prelate’, ‘primate’, ‘hicrophant’, "Grand Lama’, ‘Mobadh- 
in Mobadh’, and what-not—vill hardly legitimize for us the twenty- 
two (or is it twenty-three?) repetitions that are obstinately demanded 
of us sub rosa by a History that officially declines to repeat itself. But our 
plight is perhaps more serious than we have yet realized, for, if “History 
never repeats itself”, one single ‘John’ is the only ‘John’ whom it is per- 
missible for us to name; and, though we may dishonestly eke out this 
iron ration by buying ‘Jack’, ‘Jean’, ‘Euan’, ‘Evan’, ‘Ivan’, ‘Johann’, and 
‘Yohanan’ in a philological black’ market, famine will still be lying in 
wait for us round the corner when we are left with no unappropriated 
homonym for affixing to the next man in the queue, But what are we 
saying? For Adam, now that we think of it, was a man, and, since ‘His- 

Y See the paste quoted on p. 195, above. 
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tory docs not repeat itself", our common father must have been the last 
man as well as the first, without prejudice to the question of how we are 
to refer to Adam's children. At this point speech and thought alike fail 
us, We have effectively inhibited ourselves from thinking or writing 
either about History or about anything else; and, if the philosopher- 
historian who has ruled out 'uniformities and recurrences’ from the 
realm of Reality! wishes to be given quarter, he had better now make up 
his mind to capitulate with the promptness that, according to the 
legend, was once the only salvation of the Italian Ministry of Com- 
munications 

‘The truth which confounds an honestly consistent sceptic is that the 
‘Human Intellect is so constituted as to be intrinsically incapable of ever 
thinking about anything at all except in terms of uniformities, recur- 
rences, regularities, laws, rhythms, plots, and patterns of other kinds, 
while, ‘conversely, of course, none of these patterns is conceivable as 
being anything but an arrangement of facts, 


“The theories with which Science works cannot be conceived as existing 
apart from the facts of human experience, and men can apprehend facts 
only in terms of the notions with which their minds are furnished. . . . In 
scientific work these two blends, knowledge of fact and theoretical 
conceptions, keep stimulating, extending, and enriching each other. An 
investigator who starts with what purports to be an exposition of 
theory is tacitly using the facts by which the ideas have been moulded; 
and one who starts with what purports to be an exposition of facts is 
tacitly using the theoretical conceptions by which facts have been 
apprehended.’ 


"Thus Homo Sapiens is confined a priori to a choice between two alter- 
native conclusions, and these two only, when he is confronted with the 
ultimately inescapable necessity of making up his mind about the cre- 
dentials of his own mental patterns. Either we must conclude that, in so 
far as we do apparently manage to think about something, the pattern 
that we register in performing any act of thought is a pattern that is 
genuinely present in Reality, or else we must conclude that the pattern 
registered in our minds is an illusion and that, in other words, our 
thoughts are not reflections of ‘things’ but are mental figments without 
counterparts in any reality distinguishable from our consciousness. In 
this dilemma a sceptic who has the courage of his convictions must 
either retire from the field or else change sides; and, when it comes to 
the point, he will find that, for a philosopher, desertion, not withdrawal, 
is the honourable course because it is the only logical one; for, in ac- 
knowledging that he is a sceptic, our adversary has proclaimed that he is 
a thinker and has committed himself in the act, by an involuntary re- 
affirmation of a celebrated proposition of Descartes’, to a declaration of 
faith in the archetype-pattern, ‘I am" 


+ Collingwood, in the passage quoted on p; 198, above. 3 

5 Michel W. C.: Buainen Cycles; The Problem and its Setting (New York 1927, 
Bureau of Economie Research, Inc), p. 39,0. 2 

L4 Exod 6 end 16; Matt xi 32; Mark xii, 26-275 Luke xx. 37-38- 
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(d) THE GROUNDS OF THE LATE MODERN WESTERN 
HISTORIANS’ AGNOSTICISM. 


"The antinomian latter-day Western historians’ dogma that the history 
of Man in Process of Civilization is an unintelligibly chaotic congeries 
of brute facts thus proves to be a heresy from the standpoint, not merely 
of Western science, but of Human Thought itself; and this spectacle of 
‘the laws of Nature’ standing entrenched and embedded in the very 
structure of Man's intellect forces us to ask ourselves what can have 
possessed any—even antediluvian—breed of Man to make him nail 
these heretical colours to his mast. The antinomian historians’ response 
to the challenge of a decisive change of intellectual climate in their cul- 
tural environment was not merely reactionary but truculent. So far from. 
seeking to earn an erasure of the stigma with which they had been 
branded by eighteenth-century Western philosophers,’ they retorted by 
telling the world that ‘their glory’ was ‘in their shame’ Their response 
to the challenge of outlawry was to proclaim themselves to be the An- 
tinomians that they were. Constituting themselves the grand jury in 
their own case, they found that the charge indicting them of making 
nonsense of History was a true bill, and then, proceeding to constitute 
themselves, in turn, the jury, they acquitted themselves with a self- 
indulgent verdict of ‘not guilty’, on the plea that to be convicted of 
making nonsense was as good as to be warranted ‘scientific’. 

On this point our comparison of the historians with the ducks in the 
Round Pond will hardly help us out; for the ducks, as we have seen, were 
not truculent; they were supine; and, in proudly refraining from fighting 
"with the vagrant gulls for the crusts that were tossed to the birds by the 
general public, the ducks were rationally discounting in advance a never 
yet disappointed expectation that the subsistence allowance, annually 
Yoted to them by a benevolent Parliament, would continue to be issued 
to them by a dutiful Ministry of Works. By contrast, the historians had 
no such comfortable assurance that, if they allowed the affairs of Man in 
Process of Civilization to be snatched from under their noses, morsel by 
morsel, by their predatory rivals the social scientists, any providence, 
human or divine, was going to dish out to them any alternative means of 
subsistence, Indeed, on any rational calculation the chances were that, 
on the contrary, the historians’ policy of non-violent non-co-operation 
with the social scientists’ depredations at their expense would result in 
leaving them destitute. Thus for the historians, unlike the ducks, the 
attitude of being ‘too proud to fight was a luxury that they could not 
afford; yet, nevertheless, they were indulging in it. Like the ducks, they 
were refusing to scramble for bread falling like manna from Heaven. 
They were declining to defend their own birthright by taking a leaf out 
of their rivis book, What had prompted these latter day Western his- 
orans to play this foolhardily dangerous game of challenging the 
validity of the ineluctable laws of thought by refusing to entertain the 
contemporary Western scientists’ hypothesis that there were ‘laws of 
Nature! governing the history of Man in Process of Civilization? They 


? See Teggart, in the passages quoted on p. 183, above, 2 Phil, üi. 19 
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would hardly thus have followed the Pharisees’ forbidding example of 
passing sentence of ostracism on themselves! if they, in their turn, had 
not been moved by Pharisaically compulsive motives. Can we account 
for the idiosyncrasy of these antinomian historians by laying bare its 
intellectual grounds? 

One argument that was sometimes propounded by latter-day Western 
historians to prove the impracticability of applying to human affairs 
those methods by which non-human affairs had been successfully 
brought under the jurisdiction of laws of Nature was to point out that, 
in the study of human affairs, hypotheses could not be verified by 
mounting ‘controlled’ experiments, since in real life, in sharp contrast 
1o the utopian conditions of an Huslcian Brave New World, Man had 
never yet been conditioned to the amenability of a guinea-pig, but was 
still exhibiting all the contrariness of a most recalcitrantly wild animal? 
"This observation was, of course, correct, but the agnostic conclusion 
drawn from it was put out of court by the following considerations. In 
the first place a human wild animal that was fiercely refractory to the 
personal wills of other representatives of its kind might at the same time 
turn out to be tamely submissive to the impersonal yoke of custom and 
impressionably amenable to spells cast upon the conscious personality by 
both a personal and an impersonal layer of a subconscious psychic 
underworld. The second weakness of the argument was the postulate 
that a ‘law of Nature’ could never properly be certified as having been 
duly ascertained unless it had been. ferifed by experiments arranged and 
executed so as to insulate the particular phenomena in which the regu- 
arities and recurrences constituting this hypothetical pattern, rhythm, 
plot, or law were alleged to reveal themselves. The acceptance of this 
postulate would have entailed the disfranchisement of a number of 
sciences which had been recognized, by the general consensus of a Col- 
lective Human Intellect, to have won a legitimate title to the name 
by having put their finger on systems of ‘laws of Nature’ that were 
generally admitted to be valid. 

Since Primitive Man was no more amenable to being made a victim of 
controlled experiments than was Man in Process of Civilization, the 
science of Anthropology would have been the first to lose its franchise on 
the postulated test; and no doubt the historians would not have been 
sorry to find this opportunity of disallowing retrospectively a title to 
which they had implicitly given a grudging recognition by maintaining a 
disapprobatory silence. Fortunately, however, for the vulnerably human 
science of Anthropology, the impeccably inhuman science of Astronomy 
happened to be in the same boat. The courses of the stars! were no more 
amenable to the test of controlled experiments* than were the tides in 
the affairs of men; and Astronomy and Anthropology must therefore 
either sink or swim together—sharing the same watery grave if an ability 
to insist on registering its subjects’ finger-prints was to be taken as the 


1 For thes '=---t:—- -E-t > word Phases see V. y. 79, with me t 
2 ES Bar c's a Fe Nert Mila: Years (Landon rosa, Har Davis) chap. 
vii; Ms A Wild Animal (Pp. 2533) 
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crucial test of a science's respectability, and riding the storm hand in 
hand if this proposed test was to be dismissed as an imposition that was 
invidious and unnecessary, In these circumstances it was manifest that 
Astronomy and Anthropology alike would retain, and not forfeit, their 
titles to being recognized as full-blooded sciences, since it was manifest 
that, if common sense were confronted with the choice of having to 
throw overboard either Astronomy's claim to be a science or the his- 
torians? forensic insistence on the indispensability of controlled experi- 
ments, then common sense would salvage Astronomy at the price of 
jettisoning the requirement that soi-disanis "laws of Nature’ must have 
been verified by controlled experiments in order to qualify for being 
promulgated as the findings of a science, Astronomy was not only per- 
haps the oldest of all the sciences; she had also continued to retain her 
place of honour even in an age that had seen the sinister rise of a par- 
venu Atomic Physics; and this persistent and unabated brilliance of a 
venerable science in which the method of controlled experiment was in- 
applicable in the nature of the case was a practical vindication of the 
thesis that, in the study of phenomena, non-human and human alike, 
observation, unverified by experiment, was after all capable of effectively 
ascertaining ‘laws of Nature’, 

"This question of principle, however, probably counted for much less 
among the considerations inclining a latter-day school of Western his- 
torians towards Antinomisnism than the question whether the ascertain- 
ment of ‘laws of Nature’ in the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization 
‘was feasible in practice under the conditions with which these historians 
were confronted by the quantity of the data with which they had to 
deal. Tt was arguable that this quantity was too great, and also arguable 
that it was too small; and both these mutually exclusive arguments were 
used by different sects of contemporary Western historians who were all 
of the antinomian persuasion, Since those who argued that the data on 
the table were too numerous to be made to make sense appeared to be in 
a large majority over their confréres who arrived at an equally agnostic 
conclusion for the opposite reason, it will be convenient to examine this 
plea that the quantity of data was disablingly abundant before consider- 
ing the alternative plea that it was disablingly scanty. 

Since the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, when the Modern 
Western historians had incurred the censure of the Modern Western 
philosophers, the historians had in truth vastly increased the quantity of 
data within their purview by raking in enormous masses of them from 
two previously unexploited rubbish-heaps. On the one hand they had 
opened up the archives of Western public institutions such as the Papal 
Curia and the governments, central and local, of the Western World's 
parochial states; and on the other hand they had brought within their 
horizon the ordinary affairs of private people who had left their trails in 
the archives of firms and families. If the historians had been concerned 
to crase the stigma with which the philosophers had branded them, they 
would have noticed that, for the purpose of an apologia, their two simul- 
taneous paper-chases were not equally promising. 

The gravamen of the philosophers’ indictment had been that the 
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historians neglected what was susceptible of scientific study in order to 
attend exclusively to events that interfered with ‘the natural order’ by 
being ‘unnatural’, ‘monstrous’, ‘accidental’, and ‘unusual’;! and the 
sting of truth in this charge had been retrospectively pressed home 
under the historians’ thin skin by the witty authors of 1066 and All 
That in their parody of a presentation of History which had actually 
once held the field. In dissociating themselves from History as it was 
being written by Western historians in the eighteenth century, the 
Western philosophers of that age had in effect been praying to be 
delivered ‘from battle and murder and from sudden death’ (in the words 
of the Litany in The Book of Common Prayer according to the use of the 
Church of England). Sudden death, murder, and battle, however, were 
the dominant theme not only of a pre-Rankean Western historiography 
but likewise of the documents that the nineteenth-century Western 
historians had been extracting from Western public archives; and the 
‘unnaturalness’ and ‘monstrousness’ of this ‘penny dreadful’, ‘Sunday 

aper! streak in human affairs were not mitigated by bringing the stuff 
out of the wholesalers’ warehouses in bulk and retailing it to the public 
in an infinite number of infinitesimally small samples. 

On the other hand the nineteenth-century historians were genuinely 
breaking new ground—and thereby effectively converting their shame 
into glory—when they broke their way out of the madhouse of sensa- 
tional public events, in which their predecessors had been ‘cabined, 
cribbed, confined, bound in’? by a conventional limitation of the usage of 
the word ‘historic’, and thereby won for themselves the freedom of the 
great open spaces of private life, in which ordinary people demonstrated. 
daily to intellectual sight-seers that, when the human animal was given 
the run of a Yellowstone Park, he could wear a less repulsive coun- 
‘tenance than he was condemned to exhibit in his publiclife, where he had 
to live under the pathological slum conditions of the zoological gardens 
in a metropolis. In claiming for History this wholesomely spacious park- 
Jand of private life, the historians were legitimately appropriating for 
their own purposes a field of human affairs which the economists and the 
sociologists were cultivating contemporaneously with fruitful results, It 
was a pity, as well as a paradox, that the historians should feel them- 
selves inhibited from joining in the search for a ‘natural order’ by their 
acquisition of the very data that were enabling the sociologists and the 
economists to make some sense out of a human chaos by establishing two 
new sciences through the discovery of ‘laws of Nature’ reigning over 


vingi soll. 

the historians’ inhibition was paradoxical because, in all fields of 
study, both human and non-human, it had been the experience of a 
Collective Human Intellect that, the greater the quantity of the data, the 
greater was the precision with which ‘laws of Nature’ were ascertainable.* 
"This finding holds good, as we have seen, wherever the quantity of the 
data is not either so small that nothing can be made of them beyond the 


1 See Teggart, quoted on p. 185, above, 4 
2 Beller, W- C, and Yeatman, Re Ju: 1006 and All That, A Memorable History of Eng- 
land (Landon 1939, Methuen). s 
Y Shakespeare: Macbeth, Act LII, scene iv, a4. 4 See Li. 452-7. 
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establishment of the facts, or else so great that the only practicable way 
of coping with the data is the method, not of Science, but of Fiction, 
Western historians might perhaps be forgiven for having failed to find 
any rhyme or reason in fifteen decisive battles, twelve imams, seven sages, 
four Georges, three ages," and other casts in which the dramatis per- 
sonae had been brought on to the stage in these exiguous numbers; but, 
in contrast to the quantity of data yielded by public events, the quantity 
yielded by ordinary affairs of private people was of just that intermediate 
Order of magnitude that permits ‘laws of Nature’ governing data to 
reveal themselves to the human eye. The number of annual harvests, for 
‘example, that had been reaped by Man in Process of Civilization between 
the date of the invention of Agriculture and the time of writing, mid- 
way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, was probably 
something between 6,000 and 12,000. The number of ‘middletowns? 
that had come and gone from the floruit of Heliopolis and Ur and 
Harappa to the floruit of Chicago and Magnitogorsk and Shanghai must 
have run, all told, into some scores of thousands, The economists and 
sociologists had been showing what could be done with data presenting 
themselves in these quantities. Why was it that the historians were not 
taking the same advantage of the same opportunity? 

"The historians seem to have missed this opportunity by falling into a 
snare and a delusion, The snare was an obsession with their own pro- 
fessional techniques! the delusion was a mistaken impression that the 
panorama of History was incomprehensibly complex. 


‘For students of modern history it was an important moment when the 
young German historian Ranke, looking at the Age of the Renaissance, 
took various authors of that period, who had written the chronicles of 
their own times, and by various forms of detective-work undermined 
their credibility. The novelty of his technique was perhaps exaggerated in 
the nineteenth-century;? but it established the fact that you were foolish 


+ A critique of the Late Modern Western historians’ conventional periodiation of the 
history of Man in Process of Civilization into an "ancient a ‘medieval, and a modern 
age will be found in L1 108-72. 

3 Tt was noteworthy, however, that, of the fire numbers here cited, the last two only 
would be decidedly too mall to reveal underlying regularities and uniformities by giving 
‘the play of Chance on the surface a sufficient scope for it to neutralize Reel 

“Phe number usually aced not be at all lage forthe chances to average out, With the 
typical example of spinning a coin, even a quite small number like ten will almost count 
33 large number in the sense that, ifthe coin is spun ten times, the number of heads 
‘will sarely be more than two away from five, which is the average number of heads. In 
‘most matters concerned with probability, three or four count as small numbers ten as 
a fairly large number, and a hundred as à very large number’ (Darwin, C. G.: The Next 
Mili Years (London 1952, Hart-Davis), p. 99): 

By the time when this authoritative pronouncement by one of the most eminent 
mathematical physicists of the present writer's generation was published, the writer had 
Been spending some twenty-five years of bis working life on mental operations with 
Eroney ane specimens of the species Titans, without hating any assurance that 

is number was, in truth, large enough for his requirements, He was proportionate 
bed when ho eame to this passage in Sr Chartes Darwin's bok. 2 

2 Ranke had certainly been anticipated by a school of Chinese philologists and textual 
zitios in the Far Eastern World in the age of fen sare PP. 38-99 
ove) nd by à school of Greek documentari. OS ARR tel 
age of Hellenic history, If Ranke and his disciples ad taken to heart the two historical 
Frets that Aristotle had organized the manufacture of a digest of the constitutions of 
358 parochial sates, and that Craterus bad assembled a corpus of Athenian oficial 
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to depend on the contemporary chroniclers and narrative-writers of the 
sixteenth century if you wished to know what really happened in that 
period—you must go to official documents.t, .. The intensity of criticism. 
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and the awareness of the possible pitfalls increased in a remarkable manner 
as time went on. . .. The development of the scientific method in nine- 
teenth-century historiography did not merely mean that this or that fact 
could be corrected, or the story told in greater detail, or the narrative 
amended at marginal points. It meant that total reconstructions proved 
to be necessary, as in the detective stories, where a single new fact might 
‘turn out to be a pivotal one; and what had been thought to be an accident 
might transform itself into an entirely different story of murder. In these 
circumstances, evidence which had seemed to mean one thing might prove 
to be capable of an entirely different construction, Y 

"This nineteenth-century experience had two psychological effects 
‘The Modern Western historians’ discovery for themselves of the classic 
technique of ‘detective-work’ gave them an unwarranted sense of mas- 
terly power; the dissolution of once hard-looking facts under corro- 
sively acid documentary tests gave the same historians an undue sense 
of helpless impotence, The more confident they became of their tech- 
nical ability to handle the facts, the less confident they remained of 
their intellectual ability to apprehend these facts, not to speak of making 
any sense out of them; and these two conflicting psychological forces 
found their resolution in a concentration on professional technique both 
as an end in itself and as a mental city of refuge;? for here were sands in 
which an ostrich could reassuringly bury his head when the sight of a 
pursuing Hound of Heaven had got upon the fugitive's nerves. 

"The snare of historical technique has been exposed by the Western 
Christian historian whom we have just quoted 


"We fall into certain habits of mind and easily become the slaves of them, 
when in reality we only adopted them for the purpose of a particular 
technique. It is as though people could be so long occupied in tearing 
flowers to pieces and studying their mechanism that they forget ever to 
stand back again and see the buttercup whole. It is possible that in the 
transition to the modern outlook the World was guided much less by any 
deliberated philosophy than is often assumed, and I think that few people 
could be said to have come to that modern outlook by an authentic process 
of thinking things out. Men are often the semi-conscious victims of habits 
of mind and processes of abstraction like those involved in technical his- 
torical study or in physical science. They decide that for purposes of 
analysis they will only take notice of things that can be weighed and 
measured, and then they forget the number they first started from and 
come to think that these are the only things that exist..." 
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‘Yet, even so, insidious though these toils of technique might thus 
prove to be, the example of the social scientists suggests that the cap- 
tivated historians need not have remained prisoners if a failure of nerve 
had not scared them into hugging their technological chains. After 
having been intimidated by an ever more sensitive ‘awareness of the 
possible pitfalls’ in a mental landscape in which a once solid Earth was 
melting into a dreamlike kaleidoscope of ‘total reconstructions’, these 
distracted latter-day Western historians were appalled by a nightmare 
in which they saw this Protean chaos solidifying again, only to confront 
the tormented observer with a novel universe of an incomprehensible 
complexity; and this prospect made the sheltering sands of technique 
look like the only practicable refuge from the mental hell of being com- 
pelled to play an eternal game of croquet with the unmanageable imple- 
‘ments prescribed for the luckless players of the game in Lewis Carroll's 
fantasy Alice through the Looking-glass. 

If the latter-day Western historians’ own appreciation of their plight 
had been correct, this plight would have been desperate indeed; but 
fortunately their attempt to distinguish between Appearance and Reality 
happened to be an outright inversion of the truth. The nightmare vision 
of Reality from which they were seeking shelter in the sand-heap of 
technique was an illusion generated by this obscurantist technique itself, 
"The apparent dissolution of a once stable world into a Protean chaos of 
infinitesimally small vagrant electrons, which would re-form into an 
infinitely complex universe if they were ever to re-form at all, was not 
the apocalypse of an appalling Reality; it was the illusory optical effect of 
a distortingly diffractive lens; and the nightmare could be dispelled in 
an instant by the simple salutary act of dropping this delusively sophis- 
ticated apparatus and reverting to the effective use of the naked eye. 

"The physical eye itself presents a living allegory of this tragi-comedy 
of an intellectual malade imaginaire: 


"In an organ like the eye there are two points that are equally striking: 
the complexity of the structure and the simplicity of the way in which it 
works. ... The eye is a machine composed of an infinite number of 
machines which are all extremely complex, yet eyesight is a simple fact. 
‘The eye bas merely to open for eyesight to come into action, . .. It is this 
contrast between the complexity of the organ and the unity of its operation 
that is intellectually disconcerting. ... d 

“As a general rule, when an object looks simple from one side and in- 
finitely composite from the other side, the two aspects are far from being 
of equal importance or—to put it more precisely—far from being on a par 
with one another in degree of reality. In such cases the simplicity is 
intrinsic to the object itself, while the infinite complexity is an effect of 
‘views that we take of it as we reconnoitre it, of disparate symbols through 
which our senses or our intelligence represent the object to us, and, in a 
more general way, of elements of a different order with which we try to, 
imitate the object artificially, but with which nevertheless it remains in- 
commensurable because its nature is different from theirs, ud 

“An artist of genius has painted a figure on his canvas. We can imitate 
his picture in mosaic, in pieces of many colours, and, the smaller and the 
more numerous these pieces are, and the greater the variety of their shades 
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of colour, the better we shall be able to reproduce the curves and nuances 
of our model. But we should require an infinite number of infinitesimally 
minute components, presenting an infinite number of nuances, in order to 
obtain the exact equivalent of a figure which the artist has conceived as a. 
simple thing, which he has sought to transfer to his canvas en bloc, and 
which approaches perfection in its presentation in the measure in which it 
reveals itself as being the projection of an intuition which is indivisible .. - 
because [in the artist's own work] there has really been no such thing as 
an assemblage of pieces in a mosaic. What has happened is that the pic- 
fure—by which I mean the simple act projected on to the canvas—has 
spontaneously decomposed in our eyes, through the mere fact of having 
come within our perception, into thousands and thousands of little pieces 
whieh, in their re-composition, present the spectacle of a wonderful 
arrangement. 

"In the same way the eye, with its marvellously complex structure, 
might be nothing more than the simple act of sight, in spite of its splitting 
up, as it does, for us into a mosaic of cells, whose order appears marvellous 
to us when once we have represented this totality to ourselves as being an 
assemblage. 

“If I raise my hand from Point A to Point B, this movement presents 
itself to me in two aspects simultaneously. Felt from within, it is an act 
that is simple and indivisible; perceived from outside it is the course of 
a particular curve AB, In this line I can distinguish as many distinct 
positions as I choose, and the line itself can be defined as a particular 
co-ordination of these positions among themselves. But this innumerable 
host of positions and the order linking one position with another are 
automatic products of the indivisible act in which my hand has moved 
from A to B.... 

"It is the same with the relation of the eye to the eyesight. . . . [So far 
from Nature's having] produced the simple act of seeing by performing 
a Herculean tour de force with an infinite number of infinitely complicated. 
elements, it has cost her no more trouble to make an eye than it costs me 
to raise my hand. Nature’s simple act has split up automatically into an 
infinite number of elements which will all be found co-ordinated with a 
single idea, as the movement of my hand has precipitated an infinite 
number of points which all prove to answer to a single equation. t 

In the light of Bergson’s intuitions, we can see that the latter-day 
Western historians’ nightmare was the illusory visual effect of an in- 
toxicating technique. The Saint Vitus's dance of an infinite number of 
infinitesimally small data which these self-confounded intellectual tech- 
nicians saw through their perversely granulated lens was a shadow play 
substituted by this distorting medium for the simplicity and integrity 
of real life. The previously unpublished data which Western research- 
workers had been eliciting from Western archives, private and public, in 
apparently overwhelming quantities were, in truth, not so many integral 
facts, but merely so many artificial fragments into which the integral 
facts had been arbitrarily pulverized by a nihilistic technique. While 
the shivered splinters had become unmanageably numerous and com- 
plicated, the intact bones remained intelligibly few and simple, The true 
crux of History, in fact, was that the significant known integral events in 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization were, not awkwardly abun- 

? Bergson, H.: L'Évolutin Créatrice, eth ed. (Paris z921, Alcan), pp. 96-100, 
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dant, but awkwardly scarce; and the question on which the possibility 
of ascertaining "laws of Nature’ in this episode of history turned was the 
question whether the significant known integral events were actually 
numerous enough to provide a basis for generalizations. 

‘This experience is described in the following testimony from the pen 
of a practised investigator of the working of ‘laws of Nature’ on the 
economic plane of latter-day Western social life 


‘The volume of economic statistics is certainly imposing—it is even 

intimidating at first sight. But on closer inspection the mass proves to 
consist less of a multiplication of independent observations upon parti- 
cular phenomena than of observations upon a vast variety of phenomena, 
and of the infinite detail in which certain processes must be observed. 
As an investigator gets deeper into a quantitative analysis of busi 
cycles, his first impression that the statistical data to be dealt with are 
embarrassingly abundant turns into a conviction that they are painfully 
inadequate. 

‘The agnostics who put their finger on the scarcity of significant known 
events as their ground for denying the possibility of discerning ‘laws of 
Nature’ in the history of Man in Process of Civilization were thus at any 
Tate nearer the mark—mistaken though they too might be—than their 
fellow agnostics whose identical denial was based on the contradictory 
thesis that the hoppers in their factory had been choked by a plethora of 
overproduction. 

‘This case for agnosticism on the ground, not of a redundancy in the 
data, but of an insufficiency, is judiciously presented in the following 
passage from the pen of a distinguished twentieth-century Western 
historian: 

“The reading public asks for a final interpretation of History, and for an 
answer to the question why civilisations rise and fall. Is there, as Hume 
thought, a tidal movement in human affairs and nothing more than this 
tidal ebb and flow? Is there no hope of stability or of unmixed achieve- 
ment in the temporal sphere? Or can it be said that, in spite of ages of 
regression towards barbarism, historians are able to bring evidence of 
progress towards a desirable end? 

"To these questions British historians are not very ready to give an 
answer, and, in general, the answers which are given are not put forward 
by the most learned or the most profound scholars. In the preface to his 
History of Europe, H. A. L. Fisher wrote that he had no ultimate philo- 
sophy of history. Such a view does not imply scepticism, or even lack of 
belief in the possibility of a final synthesis. The difficulty at present is 
that the data are insufficient? To a historian the history of the World of 
Man is a very short history. The years of the astronomers and the geolo- 
gists reach beyond a historian's reckoning; a small fraction only of these 
vast epochs is covered by the period during which Man, with knowledge 

2 Michel (Ñ. ©.: Business Cycles: The Problem and Iis Setting 
National Bureau of Economie Research, Inc.) pp. 203 and dos. 
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of the wheel, of fire, of pottery, and of edged tools, has set out to be master 
of his environment, Within this fragment of Time, the history of Lettered 
and Civilised Man fills an even smaller space. It is therefore not remark- 
able that a satisfactory clue has yet to be found to the meaning of the 
strange acts of the strangest of living creatures. Bede tells the story of the 
Northumbrian thane who compared the life of Man on Barth, in relation 
to the unknown immensity of Time, to a moment in which a bird might 
fly into the warmth of a hall in winter, and then be lost to sight again in 
the storm—de hieme in hiemem regrediens. Of this short space of Time men 
had knowledge; they knew nothing of what had gone before, nothing of 
what might follow after. 

‘British historians are not necessarily without “care of knowing causes” 
if they refuse to commit themselves to any more definite judgment upon 
the pattern of History and the meaning of human existence.’* 


1 Tn the famous passage (Beda: Historia Becleriastica Gentit Anglorum, Book II, 
chap. 19) that Sic Llewelyn Woodward has cited here so apty to ilustrate his own 
‘hen, the actual terme In te comparison are, ef course, not the brevity of the civliza- 
tions” Time-span ug to date by contrast with che immensity of the Time-spen posted 
by Anthropology, Geology, and Astronomy, but the brevi of souls visible fe on 
Earth by comparison with the immeasurable magnitude of this same soul's mysterious 
‘oneterretral history” The relevant words are oa hominum a ter, ad comparationem 
"s quod incertum e temporis and ita haec vitahominum ad modicum apparet; quid aitem 
Segictor, quidve proces prorsus inerant The meaning of these Worda stem char, 
and ii lincha by the content; for the debate in which these words are reported by 
Bede to have been spoken was s. discussion in the wtenagenct of the Kingdom of 
Northumbria, and the question at issue was whether to abide by a traditional Faganism 
fro be converced ro Christianity; i was not the question whether the data for studying 
‘he history of Man in Process of Civilization wer at present to be deemed insuficiet = 
fn a criterion fo be found in the estimated scale of Anthropological, Geological, and 
‘Soto ime—forsterpsng to rake sere ofthe post prit curet pde 

‘The subject of the Northumbrian notables’ debate was, in short, not History, but 
Religion and Politice, It however, we could imagine We belo or 
tert hi debate he quon used by Si LO wee be 
Sure, a priori, that, whether they had been T. sconverted pagana or been 
speaking as recent converte the Cantar «Save been as confident of 
{se ble to read the riddle af the terrestrial history of Mankind as they were shy of 
trying to read the riddle of the eternal destiny of a sol. On the ips of Bede's seventh- 
Sonic Northumbrian. thane, the unkown immensity of Time” did not mean the 
chronologica] scons with which the twenseth-century Western geologista and astro: 
Somers credited the duration af a Physical Universe; i meant an Eternity that was ot 
Commensurate with Time in the astronomers or the anliste sene of that word. Ia the 
Seventh century Welanchang of "== "fo" =" or ora Christan Roman 
issionary, the Time-span of the hi "wig not dwarfed by the 
‘Fime-apa of the ane ofthe Earth and the far greater age of the Stellar Cosmos, since 
these sesendhccencury Western minds had no fea that chronological periode of these 
iter orders of magnitude might have elapsed already and might be due to goon rolling 
{nto the fugue, Tn their coer vist, aa presented in both the Christian aad the Pagas 
yt, the Cosmos, the Bart, Terrestrial Life, Human Life, snd Civilization Pad al 
Eome into existence and entered on thir carers in the self-same week; and thi imaginary 
Sare lay 4 hores time Pack than the estimated date at which the twentieth-eentuty 
Setter historian placed he re of the eee eezndons athe clinton of a 
vert ern PIU uos unspeakabiy greater length. In this seventh-eentu 
= 1_ 4: «history of the World of Man nar the, an this estimate, coevl. 
sos ot ie Stellar Usmas presented a puzzle to wbich a satiinetory dus Bad wot yet 
been found; and neither the pagan seveith-century Northumbrian hor the Christan 
egenum Roman osse wold have Dette fo com Bimari te s dede 
Judzement upon a pattern ol history whose meaning, so he devoutly believed, had been 
evened to Man by Goda Eu T 

"bus in citing Bede, Sie Llewellyn Woodward is taking a pre-Christian or Christian 
antithesis between Time and Eternity, not as a precise equivalent, but as s suggestive 
allegory, of a post- Christien antithesis berween ane Timespan of one order of chrono 
logical magnitade and another Time-span of diferent order of magnitade in the same 
chronological dimension SAULT. 

2 Woodward, E. L. Brlich Historians (London 1932, Collins, produced by Adprint 
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"The prudent answer to this challenge, at the date at which it was 
delivered, was King Agrippa's "Almost thou persuadest me’. It is in- 
disputable that the discovery of ‘laws of Nature’ by induction cannot be 
attempted with any prospect of success unless the investigator has at his 
command a minimum quantity of data to serve as instances for testing 
hypotheses by the empirical method of trial and error. When the number 
is less than the minimum—whatever this indispensable minimum may 
be held to be in the particular field that happens to be under investiga- 
tion—the margin of possible error in the findings of tentative inductions 
becomes prohibitively wide; and, on this account, an importunately 
scientific-minded student of history might have found himself con- 
strained to admit that an unconditional surrender was the only honest 
response to an agnostic-minded historian’s challenge if this had been 
delivered, not in the first century of a post-Modern Age of Western 
history, but, let us say, some four hundred years earlier. 

Tf in A.D. 1532, instead of in A.D. 1932 (the year in which Woodward's 
book was actually published), a seeker after ‘laws of Nature’ governing 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization had been taxed to declare 
the number of the data of the highest order of magnitude in his chosen. 
field of study about which he could claim to possess effective knowledge, 
a Western scholar at that earlier date would have had to confess an in- 
ability to muster more than three data on the requisite scale; and this 
insufficient figure of three? could not have been bettered at the time by 
the intellectual heirs to the cultural heritages of any of the other living 
civilizations. A Western scholar's effective knowledge of civilizations 
other than his own would have been confined in A.D. 1532 to the 
Hellenic Civilization, to which the Western was affiliated, and the 
Syriac Civilization, from which the spark of creativity in Christianity, 
had been derived. A knowledge of the same two extinct civilizations of 
the second generation would likewise have constituted the entire intel- 
lectual stock-in-trade of a contemporary scholar in Orthodox Christen- 
dom, in its Ottoman and its Russian provinces alike, and in the Islamic 
World of the day. A contemporary Far Eastern scholar's knowledge of 
civilizations other than his own would similarly have been limited to the. 
Sinic and the Indic, while a contemporary Hindu scholar would have 
had no knowledge of any civilizations except his own and its Indic pre- 
decessor. As for the living civilizations of the New World, they were at 
that moment losing consciousness through being brutally knocked on 
the head by Castilian conquistadores. 

On this showing, it is manifest that in A.D. 1532 an agnostic would 
have been justified in submitting that the data were at present not 
sufficient to warrant an attempt to discover ‘laws of Nature’ governing 
the history of Man in Process of Civilization; and at that date this 
agnostic argument would have been unanswerable, not only in Western 
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Christendom, but in the contemporary academies of all the other living 
civilizations. By A.D. 1932, on the other hand—and that was the year in 
which the passage quoted above was, in fact, published—the facilities 
at the disposal of a scientific-minded student of History had been im- 
proved and enlarged, out of all recognition, by three achievements that 
the Western Civilization had accomplished in the course of its interven- 
ing Modern Age. 

In the first place the explosive aggressiveness of the Western peoples 
in this age had—for the first time in recorded history—rounded up the 
whole of Mankind, over a literally world-wide range, into a single oecu- 
menical society; and, while in the first chapter of this gradually unfold- 
ing story the unification had been carried out within a frankly Western 
framework and on the superficial planes of Economies and Politics, it 
was evident by A.D. 1932 that the leaven was then working its way down. 
to the cultural and spiritual depths of life and that, on these deeper 
levels, the receptivity of the living non-Western societies to the radiation 
of Western techniques, institutions, and ideas was preparing the way for 
a cultural counter-offensive.! A culturally servile non-Western intel- 
ligentsia, that had originally been called into being, like Frankenstein's 
monster, to further its callous manufacturer's step-fatherly purposes,? 
had begun, by the twentieth century, to beget a happier and more fruit- 
ful freedmen-class of ‘occidentalists’ who were making it their mission 
to serve the need of the hour in the lives of their own societies by inter- 
preting the intrusive Western culture in their own cultural terms and 
thereby giving the great non-Western majority of Mankind the means of 
‘exercising some discrimination in a retaliatory spoiling of the Egyptians. 
The ‘occidentalists’ were already beginning to appropriate, for the 
common use and benefit of Humanity at large, the cultural wealth that 
had been amassed by an acquisitive-minded West; and in the meanwhile 
this internationalized stock of honey had been notably increased by the 
labours of busy Western bees. 

Tf the Modern Western historians had been the sole representatives of 
Modern Western intellectual enterprise, a robbery of the Western hive 
in AD, 1932 would have proved disappointingly unrewarding for the 
"occidentalists'; for, in those imaginary circumstances, the occidentalists" 
plunder in a.D. 1932 would still have been as exiguous as it would have 
been four hundred years earlier. As we have already noticed, the Late 
Modern and post-Madern Western historians had done nothing to in- 
crease the number of the data of a significantly high order of magnitude 
that the Modern Western student of the history of Man in Process of 
Civilization had inherited from his Medieval predecessors. Though the 
latter-day Western historians had been no less restlessly industrious 
than the contemporary Western apprentices in other intellectual 
trades, they had been spending their energies on grinding the already 
known significant data into details, to the exclusion of any attempt 
to make significant additions to knowledge by discovering new data 
on an ilkiminatingly large scale. While, however, the Western 
historians had thus been leaving undone those things which they ought 

? See TX, vil. 464-80, 2 See V. v. 354-9. 
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to have done, their proper study had been magnificently advanced 
by their proxies the contemporary Western orientalists! and archaeo- 
logists.* 

Since the days of the pioneer Western Sinologist Matteo Ricci (vivebat 
AD, 1552-1610) and the pioneer Western Arabist Edward Pococke I 
(vivebat A.D. 1604-91), Western orientalists had been making accessible 
to contemporary Western scholars? and hence also to future non- 
Western occidentalists, an effective knowledge of all the living non- 
Western civilizations and all those extinct civilizations of the preceding 
generation to which one or other of the living non-Western civilizations 
happened to be affiliated. Meanwhile, since the and July, 1798, which was 
the day on which Napoleon had landed in Egypt, a new-model army of 
Western archaeologists had gone into action shoulder to shoulder with 
the Western orientalists in an intellectual crusade against a parochial- 
minded native Western ignorance; and within the next 134 years they 
had not only brought into clear visibility, out of the twilight, a number 
of extinct civilizations—the Egyptiac, Babylonic, Mexic, Yucatec, and 
Andean—which had already lain just within the ken of Western scholar- 
ship thanks to a few monuments still standing above ground and a few 
fragmentary and garbled references in the known literary records of 
other civilizations; the archaeologists had also brought to light—and 
this was the crowning glory of their rapid series of sensational successes 
—a number of other extinct civilizations—the Sumeric, Hittite, Minoan, 
and Mayan, not to speak of an Indus Culture and a Shang Culture— 
whose oblivion had been so complete that, on the eve of the moment 
when they were thus brought back within the ken of the living by ringing 
strokes of pick and spade that simulated in real life the mythical music oí 
a Last Trump, there was no human scholar alive who was aware that 
these miraculously resurgent forgotten civilizations had ever risen and 
fallen. 

By these veritable miracles of intellectual faith and works, the Western 
archaeologists and the Western orientalists, between them, had in- 
creased the number of civilizations known to Western scholars seven- 
fold, from a trio to more than a score;* and this immense enlargement of 
the West's historical horizon which had been thus achieved by Western 
intellectual pioneers had been won by them, not merely for the West it- 
self, but for an oecumenical Republic of Letters which was a twentieth- 
century offspring of the West's assault upon the World. How did this 
revolutionary transformation of a traditional intellectual situation affect 
the issue between the seeker after ‘laws of Nature’ in the history of Man 


1 See Li. 345-6. 
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in Process of Civilization and the agnostic who argued that the quest was 
foredoomed to failure because the number of the effectively known 
significant data was insufficient? 

"The multiplication of the mustered number by seven was not, of 
course, in itself any guarantee that the social scientists case had been 
won for him by the orientalist’s and archaeologist’s achievements; for 
the social scientists original fund of significant knowledge had been 
so grotesquely incommensurate with his ambitious purpose that, even 
when the figure of significant data had been raised from three to twenty- 
one, it might still perhaps be contended that, for serving as a basis for 
induction, this seven times larger number was still not large enough. In 
the present writer's personal judgement, a stock of twenty-one significant 
data was just sufficient to warrant a search for ‘laws of Nature’ in the 
history of Man in Process of Civilization; and, twenty years after the 
publication of Sir Llewellyn Woodward’s book, this judgement had been 
fortified by the authority of Sir Charles Darwin.* But the present writer 
‘would not have denied that the margin of practicability provided by a 
stock standing at this twentieth-century figure—twenty-one—was a 
narrow one, and, notwithstanding Sir Charles Darwin's comforting 
assurance that a number no higher than ten would prove sufficient for 
a comparative study and for the induction of ‘laws of Nature’, he would 
ave gone so far as to concede that an agnostic who could not have failed 
to win his case in A.D. 1532 might stilleven in spite of the orientalists’ 
achievements during the ensuing two centuries and three-quarters— 
have had a chance of winning it as late as a.D. 1798, if his book had been. 
out of the printer's hands before the and July of that intellectually 
momentous year. 

‘Thereafter, in the present writer’s view, the intellectual battle on this 
field had been won for Science by the intervention of the archaeologists 
in the long-since-combatant orientaliste! support. As he saw it, the 
archaeologists had played here the decisive part that the Prussians had 
once played on a military battlefield on which their British allies had 
been bearing the heat and burden of the day. At Waterloo an Anglo- 
Prussian conjunction of military forces had proved irresistible; and the 
united intellectual forces of the orientalists and the archaeologists had 
similarly put the historians to rout. Under a twentieth-century specta- 
tor's eyes, these picturesque antinomian warriors had gone down to 
as ignominious a defeat at the hands of the disciplined champions of 
Science as their prototypes the Egyptian Mamlüks had suffered on the 
21st July, 1798, inthe Battle of the Pyramids, when they had been mowed 
down by the well-timed fre of Napoleon’s efficiently mancuvring 
Janissaries.* The impression made on the writer by the spectacle of 
this decisive intellectual battle was the experience that had moved him 
to attempt a study of History; and his answer to the challenge of the 
agnostics is presented, not solely in the present passage, but throughout 
the present work? 


D 
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(IV) THE OPENNESS OF THE QUESTION 


Without prejudice to the eventual findings of our present inquiry into 
the relation between the respective roles of Law and Freedom in History, 
we may conclude, from the results at which we have arrived up to this 
point, that, in repudiating a belief in the reign of Law, Late Modern 
Western Man (florebat circa A.D. 1675-1875) had been guilty of hybris, 
and that, in divers variations on his antinomian theme, the sinner had 
carried it to divers degrees of enormity. In their unanimous repudiation 
of a belief in a "Law of God’, all Late Modern Western minds alike had 
been making the unwarrantably overweening assumption that they had a 
deeper insight into the secret of the Universe than the Prophets of Israel, 
Judah, and Iran and these seers’ Christian and Muslimepigoni from Amos 
through Augustine to Ibn Khaldün and Bossuet. In their sectarian re- 
pudiation of a belief in ‘laws of Nature’ as well, the antinomian school of 
Late Modern Western historians had been making a still more overween- 
ing assumption that was even more unwarrantable—so unwarrantable 
and so overweening that it had laid this school of historians open to 
conviction on a charge of heresy by a jury of scientists who had been the 
historians’ fellow-travellers on the first stage of Western Man's spiritual 
exodus from the Kingdom of God. The Late Modern Western scientists 
who had kept the historians company in going the length of throwing 
over ‘the Law of God’ had still clung to the skirts of Indic and Hellenic 
philosophers who had promulgated ‘laws of Nature’ in the name of the 
goddess Reason; and the Late Modern Western historians had taken a 
solitary way when they had defiantly made a virtue of their former 
fellow-travellers’ charge against them that they had denied the validity 
of ‘laws of Nature’, as well as the validity of ‘the Law of God’, in the 
realm of the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization, 

Hybris of any degree in any circumstances is everywhere and always 
wrong and dangerous; but it was at least comprehensible, though not on 
that account necessarily excusable, that the Late Modern and post- 
Modern generations of Western Man should have succumbed to the 
hybristic fancy of imagining themselves to be above the Law in the 
halcyon days that had dawned upon the Western World after the close 
of the Wars of Religion and the repulse of the second Ottoman assault 
upon Vienna, In that hour, Western Man had just seen the two giant 
figures of an Almighty God and a Grand Signor disappear simul- 
taneously from a mental horizon above which both of them had once 
loomed so formidably large; and he had not paused to recollect the 
Hellenic poet Menander’s admonition that ‘all that injures issues from 
‘within’? But the twentieth-century epigoni of the Bayles and Fon- 
tenelles had no case at all for retaining their late-seventeenth-century 
predecessors’ complacency in an age which had seen the destructiveness 
of the Wars of Religion matched, and their atrociousness exceeded, in 
‘Wars of Nationality and Ideology that had once again rent the Western 
Society asunder and, in the act, had conjured up against her an accuser 


1 Milton: Paradise Lost, Bock XII, 1. 649. 
2 Menander, fragment $40, quoted in IV. iv. 120, n. 3, 
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more damaging than Islam and an adversary more puissant than the 
‘Osmanli, Communism was more damaging than Islam because it spoke 
to the West with the voice of the West's own conscience, and the Soviet 
Power was more puissant than the Ottoman because it made war on the 
West with Western material and spiritual weapons, These harrowing 
and terrifying new Western experiences had demonstrated unanswer- 
ably that a century of low tension which had opened for the Western 
Society with an Ottoman ‘cease fire’ under the walls of Vienna in A.D. 
1685, and had closed for it in A.D. 1775 with the firing, at Concord, 
Massachusetts, of ‘the shot heard round the World’,? had, after all, been 
nothing more than a deceptive lull; and, after the successive warnings 
served on Western Man by History in A.D. 1775, 1792, 1914, 1917, 1933, 
and 1939, the rake had come to a point in his progress at which his ears 
ought to have been open to Menandrian saws that certain of his own 
poets had been saying? Volney’s ‘La source de ses calamités . . . réside 
dans l'homme même’ had anticipated Meredith's "We are betrayed by 
what is false within’ ;} and in these sentences a Late Modern Western 
Antinomianism had written its own self-indictment. 

The moral question whether these experiences and admonitions would 
move Western Man to repent of his hybris was one that could be 
answered by nobody except the tragic hero himself; but, on the intellec- 
tual point at issue between latter-day Western historians and latter-day 
Western scientists, it seemed reasonable, in the circumstances of A.D. 
1952, to ask the historians to meet the scientists to the extent of admitting 
that it might, after all, at least be an open question whether ‘laws of 
Nature! were or were not to be found governing the affairs of Man in 
Process of Civilization. Indeed, the openness of the question was actually 
So patent, the need to look into it so pressing, and the aphasia afflicting 
the historians so invincible, that it seemed warrantable at this point for a 
student of History to make the requisite declaration on the historians? 
behalf, 

TE we do thus take the liberty taken by godparents in the ministration 
of the Christian Church’s rite of baptism by declaring open for discus- 
sion the question whether ‘laws of Nature’ have any currency in the 
domain of History, we immediately find a string of supplementary 
questions unrolling itself. 

What (if any) instances of ‘laws of Nature’ governing the affairs of 
Man in Process of Civilization are brought to light in fact by an em- 
pirical survey of the data? If "laws of Nature’ operative in the realm of 
History do emerge from our study, what are the possible explanations of 
their currency? Do such "laws of Nature’ governing human affairs turn 
out, when we understand them, to be inexorable? Or can their incidence 
on Human Life be brought under human control at least in some mea- 
sure? Are there any tracts in the realm of History in which human affairs 
appear, on the evidence of the data, to be, not amenable to ‘laws of 
Nature’, but recalcitrant to them? And, if this, too, is one of the findings 


,, Emerson, R. W., in his quatrain inscribed on the spot where the first shot was fired 
in the American Revolutionary War. Tho historical signiicance of this war has been 
discussed in TV. iv. 165. 

TRO avii ab. 3 See IV. iv, 220. 
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of an empirical survey, what are the possible explanations of Man's 
apparent freedom from the rule of ‘laws of Nature’ in certain circum- 
stances? Ts the appearance simply an illusion that arises because our 
data are insufficient or because our interpretation of them is inadequate? 
Or have we grounds for surmising that, however great our knowledge 
and our insight might be, we should never find ‘laws of Nature’ opera- 
tive here, because these tracts of human affairs are genuinely exempt 
from Nature's jurisdiction? If, however, certain tracts of human affairs 
are genuinely exempt from ‘laws of Nature’, what are the powers that do 
reign over these Alsatias? Are they spiritually waste lands swept by way- 
ward winds of Chance? Or are they spiritual arenas for the interplay of 
Challenge and Response in encounters between personalities? 

Tt will be seen that these last two supplementary questions carry us 
beyond the bounds of ‘laws of Nature” and bring us back face to face 
with ‘the Law of God’. The riddle of the relation between God’s Law 
and a human soul's freedom is the last, the most difficult, and the 
most crucial of all questions on our present agenda. 


B. THE AMENABILITY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 
TO ‘LAWS OF NATURE’ 


(D) A SURVEY OF INSTANCES 


(à) ‘LAWS OF NATURE’ IN THE ORDINARY AFFAIRS OF PRIVATE 
PEOPLE IN AN INDUSTRIAL WESTERN SOCIETY 


Oe exploration of the problem of Law and Freedom in History has. 
brought us to the point of assuming that the question whether 
"laws of Nature’ have or have not any footing in the history of Man in 
Process of Civilization may legitimately be treated as open for the pur- 
pose of making headway in our inquiry. In allowing ourselves to make 
this postulate, we have bound ourselves to put it to an empirical test, 
Let us start by making a survey of affairs of Man in Process of Civiliza- 
tion in which ‘laws of Nature’ do appear to be operative, and then— 
when we have looked into possible explanations of such phenomena, and 
into the subsequent question whether ‘laws of Nature’ are inexorable or 
controllable in the domain of human affairs, if they do have any currency 
there—let us go on to make a corresponding survey of affairs of Man in 
Process of Civilization in which ‘laws of Nature’ appear not to be opera- 
tive, and let us look into possible explanations of such phenomena in 
turn, 

In embarking on our survey of apparent evidences of an amenability 
of human affairs to ‘laws of Nature’, it might be convenient to take our 
first soundings in the ordinary affairs of private people, since in this 
tract, in which fishing rights had been venturesomely claimed and pro- 
fitably exercised by latter-day Western historians, the number of the 
data was apt, as we have noticed, to run into comparatively high figures, 
rising from thousands to hundreds of millions, and figures of these orders 
of magnitude are high enough, and at the same time not too high, to 
allow of accurate and subtle statistics, Statistically established uniformi- 
ties and recurrences are capable, not only of being visualized in mathe- 
matical curves, but also of being verified by being put to the test of being 
taken as bases for prediction; and, in the Western World at a date some 
two hundred years after the outbreak of the Industrial Revolution in 
Great Britain in the latter part of the eighteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the possibility of accurately working out statistical expectations in 
the light of the statistical patterns presented by arrays of relevant accom- 
plished facts had been amply demonstrated by the magnitude of the 
financial profits earned by entrepreneurs who had staked their capital on 
a faith that, in their social milieu, the ordinary affairs of private people 
were governed by ‘laws of Nature’ that were at least sufficiently regular 
to be both ascertainable and trustworthy. 

‘There were two principal departments in the province of private 
people's ordinary affairs in which commercially profitable predictions, 
made on the basis of statistical patterns detected in the data of past his- 


1 See pp. 205-6, above, 
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tory, had come to be commonplaces of latter-day Western business 
activity. One of these two sources of profit from predictions based on 
past statistics was the business of catering for divers markets for goods 
and services; the other was the insurance business. Catering was, no 
doubt, coeval with Civilization itself, though the scale on which it had 
come to be practised in the Western World, and the narrowness to which 
the margins of error and profit had been reduced pari passu, in this 
‘Western social milieu, by the competitiveness of Western capitalistic 
enterprise in its adolescence, may have been without precedent in other 
civilizations’ histories. As for the insurance business, the insurance of 
commercially valuable commodities other than merchant ships and their 
cargoes seems to have been a Late Modern Western innovation; and, 
when we glance at the divers ramifications of a latter-day Western in- 
surance business, we find in them as many demonstrations that ‘laws of 
Nature’, operating regularly enough to afford possibilities of making 
financial profits from statistical predictions with narrow margins, were 
in force, not only in the realm of Non-Human Nature in which the risks 
of damage or destruction by the blind fury of storm or tempest were run 
by sailors in ships at sea, but also in fields in which a waywardly purpose- 
ful human intelligence and human will had some power arbitrarily to 
interfere with a Non-Human Nature's course." 

‘The proven profitability of the insurance business in quoting pre- 
miums for accepting risks on storm-damage to ships and crops, light- 
ning-damage to ricks and buildings, frost-damage to waterpipes, and 
pest-damage to fruit-trees and livestock was neither so remarkable nor so 
significant as the likewise proven profitability of insurance policies into 
which the human factors of intelligence and will did enter in divers 
measures. The death, for example, that was the subject of the wager in 
a life policy* was an event which the human intelligence and will were 

1 "This latter-day Western insurance business was conducted on the assumption that 
God, if He existed, was the god of the eighteenthecentury deits, who could be counted 
Spi obe content Gus whe evn to Nature gover gd ing Man 
Terminology of this business, fan act of God. was an event which, in the business ela 
Sons between the two parties to an insurance policy, was the counterpart ofa miracle im 
the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim meaning ofthat term, because it was something that 
Bad not been foreseen or provided for in the policy, aa miracle was something incon 
{Eiuous with what had come to be taken as being the normal course of Nature. An earth. 
Shake, for example, would be an act of God in the construing of a policy on the structure 
‘fa building which gave cover only against the risk of damage or destruction by fre; But 
{k would not be ‘an act of God in the construing of à policy which did cover the risk of 
damage or destruction by earthquake as well. Te will bo seen that the sphere of God's 
person, in the meaning of this quaint professional jargon, would be perpetually 
Slpanding or contracting in accordance with the variations in the terms of the contracts 
‘Segouited between underwriters and their clients 


Brest Table? (editum a-n 2603) compiled by Dr. Edmund Halley from records of 
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ablein some cases to postpone, though they were powerless to avert it in 
the long run, while, in an age in which Western preventive medicine was 
making sensational advances, will and intelligence were showing them- 
selves able to mitigate, and even to avert, sickness on the grand scale, 
without, of course, being able to prevent death through sickness from. 
supervening in the last resort, When it came to accepting risks of acci- 
dents, the insurance business was venturing into a field on the borderline 
between the domain of a physical and a subconscious psychic life, that 
were both governed by ascertainably, and therefore predictably, working 
"laws of Nature’, and the domain of a personal intelligence and will that 
were free to pursue their own purposes, The risk of accidents being 
caused by personal carelessness and recklessness was manifestly far less 
easy to calculate than the risk of automatic physical and subconscious 
psychic responses proving inadequate to cope with an emergency occur- 
Ting too suddenly to give the party's will and intelligence the time to 
come into action, Nevertheless, the insurance business had found it 
profitable to cover risks not only of accidents but of burglaries, which 
were conscious, deliberate, and often carefully planned personal acts. 
"The fact that commercial profits could be made out of insuring against 
risks of burglaries demonstrated that individual acts of human will might 
be subject to ‘laws of Nature’ that would be statistically ascertainable if 
the instances could be mustered in sufficient numbers; and this com- 
mercially successful establishment of a burglary branch of the insurance 
business in the history of a Late Modern Western Society was also an 
indication that the dominion of ‘laws of Nature’ over individual acts of 
will might prove not to be confined to the ordinary affairs of private 
people but to extend to those extraordinary public affairs which had been 
the conventional theme of History inal societies in process of civilization? 
until the nineteenth-century Western historians had expanded their hori- 
zon to include the ordinary affairs of private people in their panorama, 
‘The latter-day Western phenomenon of burglary insurance had this 
historical significance in the field of public affairs because burglaries 
were the counterparts in private life of acts of military aggression and 
diplomatic chicanery in public life—as a captured Tyrrhenian pirate 


(editum o. 1783) compiled from records of deaths, recording the ages at death, in a 
parish comping the greater part of the English city of Northampton in the years 
Rib. 1735-80; and ‘the Carlie Table (editum no, T813) compiled from censuses en 
md from records of deaths im the years AD. 1779-87 in TWO 
parishes df the English city of Carlile 
‘When once the life insurance companies had begun to transact the business which this 
origina! fand of statistical information had enabled them star, their own records began 
fp provide them with a great and ever growing volume of daia to serve them forthe 
Elaboration and refinement of their statisties with am eye to increasing their aggregate 
prois by tangacting business on ever narrower margins, iei to be construed 
Entirely from life insurance records was “Morgan's Eguiable Table (editum A.D. 1834), 
Which was based on the experience of the Eti Life Assurance Society 
Accounts af these primordial foundations on which the Modern Western le insurance 
business's indispensable statistical apparatus was originally based wil be found im 
Farem E. J.s “Phe History of Assurance in The Asuranee Magazine, vol i (London 
1851, Layton), pp. 42546; Raynes, F Ec A History of British Acmwanct (London 1948, 
Pitman), pp. 125230; Anderson, J, Le, and Dow, f B.: Actuarial States (Cambridge 
1048, University Press 2 voe) vol. it pp. 18-60. The writer of this Study was directed 
{0 thse authorities by the kindness of Mr. Thomas Wallas, the General Manager of the 
Eondon and Lancashire Insurance Company, Lid See pp. 283-4, above, 
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once pointed out to a self-righteous Alexander the Great, if we are to 
give credence to a celebrated anecdote.! Meanwhile, in the field of private 
affairs, the recognition that individual acts of will had only to occur in 
sufficiently large numbers in order to become amenable to commercially 
lucrative statistical calculations was a discovery that had not had to wait 
for a latter-day Western insurance business to bring it to light. The eco- 
nomic demand that had been profitably catered for by the Égyptiac pot- 
ter, the Nomad conductor of caravans, and the Syriac innkeeper, long 
before any Western manufacturing concern, omnibus, railway, or air- 
ways company, or hotel or restaurant proprietor had put in an appear- 
ance, was, of course, for the purpose of our present inquiry, a statistical 
quantum of the same quality as the insurance risk of burglary, inasmuch 
as it was a collectively regular, and therefore predictable, statistical pat- 
tern emerging from an aggregate of individually wayward, and therefore 
unpredictable, acts of personal will. 


(Ë) ‘LAWS OF NATURE’ IN THE ECONOMIC AFFAIRS OF AN 
INDUSTRIAL WESTERN SOCIETY 

‘The statistical patterns discernible in the fluctuations of demand and 
supply in the dealings between caterers and their customers were woven, 
in the social woof and weft of an Industrial Western Society, into a wider 
network of economic regularities, uniformities, and recurrences revealing 
themselves statistically in the aggregate effects of numerous personal acts 
which, individually, were too wayward to be predictable, At the time of 
writing, half way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, the 
state of knowledge and the range of activities in this particular field were 
illuminating for the study of the questions whether the affairs of Man 
in Process of Civilization were or were not governed by any ‘laws of 
Nature’, and, if they were, then to what extent and degree. By this date 
the man in the street in an Occidental Babylon had already long since 
come to take for granted the reality of ‘booms’ and ‘slumps’ whose 
alternations had made or marred his private fortunes perhaps more than. 
once in his own personal experience; but the pattern of these popularly 
recognized ‘business cycles’ had not yet been worked out in statistical 
terms with sufficient clarity or precision to have emboldened the in- 


3t stice is eliminated, what are states but gangs of robbers writ Ire (guid unt 
regna nii magna latrocinia)? For, after all, what are gangs of robbers but states writ 
Smali?» .. The captured pirate's retort to Alexander the Great was as neat as it was true, 
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surance companies to open up a new branch of their business by quoting. 
premiums for insurance against the formidable risks arising from eco- 
nomic fluctuations’ On the other hand, scientific investigators had 
rushed in where business men were still fearing to tread; and, in Modern 
Western history, disinterested scientific research had been apt to be 
followed by a profitable industrial application of the results as surely as, 
in the field of contemporary Western colonial enterprise, the advent of 
the missionary had been followed by that of the trader and the soldier. 

‘The till disinterestedly academic students of latter-day Western ‘busi- 
ness cycles’ seemed, circa A.D. 1952, to be agreed that these particular 
economic patterns were peculiar to a social milieu in which a monetary 
economy had driven a barter economy off the field, in which Agriculture 
had become socially subordinate to Commerce and Industry, and in 
which the process of manufacture (in defiance of the etymology of the 
word) had come to be performed by power supplied, not by the muscles 
of men and non-human animals, but by inanimate forces of Nature 
ranging from winds caught in the sails of ships and windmills to electrons. 
liberated in plant capable of splitting atoms. 

“Business cycles which affect the fortunes of the mass of people in a 
country, which succeed each other continuously, and which attain a 
semblance of regularity, do not become prominent in the economic his- 
tory of a country until a large proportion of its people are living mainly by 
making and spending money incomes.'? 

“The “cause”, if we wish to use that term, of business cycles . . . is to 
be found in the habits and customs (institutions) of men which make up 
the money economy, with its money and credit, prices, private property, 
buying and selling, and so on—all loaded, so to speak, on the industrial 
process. 


In the history of the Western Civilization, business cycles had made 
their epiphany pari passu with the prevalence of a money economy in 
which the incentive to economic action was a desire to earn profits 
reckoned in monetary values; and this cyclic rhythm in the flow of 
economic activity was a phenomenon that appeared to be peculiar to 
Modern Western business organization. 


‘Presumably this contention that business cycles arise from that peculiar 
form of economic organisation which has come to prevail in England 
‘within the last two centuries, and over much of the World in more recent 
times, would be admitted by most theorists.” 

"The conception of business cycles obtained from a survey of con- 
temporary reports starts with the fundamental fact of rhythmical fluctua- 


1 The unwillingness of the insurance companies to do busines in economie fuctoa- 
tions up to dats was probably due to an excesive uncertainty in the relevant statistics 
Father than to an excessive timidity or conservatiom on the part of business men Who 
fad recently ventured no less sisted than proftably into the new field opened up for 
arance by the mechanization of road trafe; 
Mitchell, W. C: Buniners Cyeles, The Problem and its Setting (New York 1027 (and 
impression ripe. National Bureau ot Economie Research, inc p, 138x The quotiens 
frora this book have been made with the permision of the autho abt ihe publishers 
3 Framis L 57A Theory of Business Cycles, in The Quarterly Journa af Economies 
xol. orit (Cambridge, Mass. 1925, Harvard University Prese), Pp, 625-42, quoted by 
Michell in op. cit, Bo 45. 4 See Mitchell, op. Gey PP. 62 and 63. 
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tions in activity, and adds that these fluctuations are peculiar to countries. 
organised on a business basis, that they appear in all such countries, that 
they tend to develop the same phase at nearly the same time in different 
countries, that they follow each other without intermissions, that they are 
affected by all sorts of non-business factors, that they represent pre- 
dominant rather than universal changes in trend, and that, while they vary 
in intensity and duration, the variations are not so wide as to prevent our 
identifying different cases as belonging to a single class of phenomena.’* 


In the intellectual history of an industrial Western Society the pheno- 
menon of trade cycles had been discovered empirically from direct social 
observation before it had been confirmed statistically from patterns dis- 
cernible in collections of data.* The earliest known description of it had 
been given in a.D. 1837 by a British observer, S. J. Loyd, alias Lord 
Overstone (vivebat a.D. 1796-1883), in the light of experience in Great 
Britain since the time of the Napoleonic Wars;? and there was nothing to 
suggest that this empirically demonstrated relativity of the phenomenon 
to the social milieu in which it presented itself was not one of its intrinsic 
features. In a book first published in A.D. 1927 an American student of 
business cycles declared his belief that ‘the characteristics of business 
cycles may be expected to change as economic organisation develops’.* 
On the basis of ‘business annals’ compiled by another American scholar, 
W. L. Thorp, from non-statistical evidence for the economic history of 
the West in its Industrial Age, a third American scholar‘ had descried, 
within the longer Time-span illuminated by this less precise but more 
widely ranging kind of information, a secular tendency towards a pro- 
longation of the wave-length of ‘business cycles’ of the shortest kind, In 
the light of these data, F. C. Mills had calculated that the mean wave- 
length of a short cycle was 5:86 years in the early stages of industrializa- 
tion, 4:09 years in a subsequent stage of rapid economic transition, and 
6:39 years in a succeeding state of relative economic stability; and, in 
the judgement of the first of the three American scholars just cited, ex- 
pressed in a book first published in a.D. 1927,7 ‘there can be little doubt 
‘that the average duration of business cycles has undergone secular changes 
in the countries for which Thorp has compiled the longest records’. In a 
book published in A.D. 1939 a German economist, in whose belief inno- 
vation’ was ‘the outstanding fact in the economic history of Capitalist 
Society? and was at the same time the cause of the cyclic fluctuations in 


University Press), p. £71. No statistical Anding can ever prove ar disprove a proposition 
Tc we have seasga to believe by virtue of simplex and more Fondamenta) fact 
Schumpeter, T. Ace Business Cycles (New York 1935, McGraw-Hill a volsi}, vol IP. 33)- 

3 See Hawircy, ibid., pp. 475-2. 3 Mitchell, op. cic» p. Aaa. 

$ Thorp, W. Los Busnes Annals (New York 2926, National Buren of Economic 
Research, ine.) 

"Mis, FC, in The Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1926, 
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this society's economic life, made it clear that this thesis of his was re- 
stricted in its application to the social milieu of the Western World in its 
Industrial Age," and hazarded the guess that this particular social milieu 
in this particular society might already be passing away by the time at 
which he was writing.? In a book published in a.D. 1947 a Belgian eco- 
nomist had expressed the view that 

‘expansion contemporaine . . . ne peut être qu'un épisode de l'histoire de 
l'humanité et doit se terminer un jour, soit devant des impossibilités. 
matérielles de continuer, soit parce que le complexe économique et social 
provoque la désagrégation de l'effort, soit enfin parce que les aspirations 
collectives se donnent un autre bout'.* 

Yet, ephemeral though the social milieu of these pulsations in the flow 
of economic activity might prove to be, and brief though the experience 
of these peculiar phenomena, occurring in these peculiar circumstances, 
had actually been up to date, the fathers of a Western economic science 
had succeeded, within less than two hundred years of the outbreak of the 
Industrial Revolution in Great Britain,* in descrying economic cycles of 
divers wave-lengthsin latter-day Western history, without allowing them- 
selves to be inhibited by an age-old conundrum of Formal Logic that 
was paralysing contemporary non-economic Western historians. The 
Western economists satisfied the non-economic historians’ most exacting 
Rankean requirements in studying the course of history wie es eigentlich 
gewesen and in taking due account of the element of uniqueness in each 
single historical datum; but, unlike the non-economic historians, they did 
not fail to grasp the not very novel or abstruse logical points that there 
‘was also an element of uniformity common to one datum and another 
and that this element of uniformity, so far from being proved illusory by 
the coexistence of the element of uniqueness, was the background against 
which the element of uniqueness showed up, and without which it 
would have been invisible. 

This difference-in-likeness and likeness-in-difference was noted, for 
example, by an investigator who had described a series of seven cycles in 
the fluctuations of the incidence of unemployment in the economic his- 
tory of the United Kingdom during the years A.D. 185071914: 

"The general movement is . . . rhythmic, both in respect of wave- 
lengths and of amplitude, . . . The rhythm is rough and imperfect. All 


carried out by means of borrowed money, which in general, though not by logical neces- 
iy implies edit crention’, See Schumpeter op. ity vl pb. 144 and an 

T Sec ibit, p. ras. 

2 Dupriez, D. He: Les Mouvements Économiques Géndraux (Louvain 1947, Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales, vols), vol. ti, p. 280. 

“In Sehumpeters opinion, the minimum span of known history that was required 
fore shady of cles in Mode Western economie was of the order of 250 yenis (oP. 
elt, vol i p. 229) 

The truth ia, of course, as has been pointed out by W. C. Mitchell in Business Cycles 
the Preble ad its Setting (New Vor aso, National Bureau o Economie Research, 
Ine), p. 38a, that the problem presented by the simultaneous uniqueness and uniformity 
of the specimens of a species is a general problem of thought, not a special problemn 
Peculiar to thought about business cycles, 

$ According to Mitchell Nd po 377 and 483-4, the tistical and the annali 
evidence concurred in indicating that Business cycles were ‘eyelie in the sense of being 
‘measurable recurrences, but were not periodic in the sense of being measurable eeure 
ences with a uniformly regular wave-length. —AJ.T. 
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the recorded cycles are members of the same family, but among them there 
are no twins,’! 


‘The same finding was reported by a student of the general economic 
history of Great Britain during the years A.D. 1790-1914: 


"A reading of the evidence, statistical and qualitative, on the movements 
within the British economy in modern times, taken year by year, month 
by month, or week by week, leaves two enduring impressions. First, one 
is impressed with the uniqueness and variety of the story of economic life. 
‘The combinations of forces within the moving economy are, like those in 
political life, in an important sense always new and fresh. No year is quite 
like another year; and after a time one gets to know them like old friends. 
+». Second, one is impressed with the solid reality of the cyclical pattern 
which steadily recurs, in Britain and then—gradually widening—through- 
out the World, from the end of the American Revolution to the outbreak 
of the First World War. No two cycles, of course, are quite the same; and 
one can trace, as well, certain long-period changes in the character of 
cycles. But it is evident that the whole evolution of Modern Society in the 
‘West occurred in a rhythmic pattern, which had consequences for social 
and political, as well as for economic, events.’* 


‘This finding that the spectacle of likeness-in-difference is no peculiar 
feature of British nineteenth-century economic history, but is discernible 
in contemporary Western economic history as a whole, is endorsed by 
an impressive consensus of authoritative opinions. For instance, the 
authors of an essay in measuring business cycles find that 


“Two conclusions emerge from this analysis, In the first place our tests, 
so far as they go, bear out the concept of business cycles as units of roughly 
concurrent fluctuations in many activities.s In the second place they 
demonstrate that, although cyclical measures of individual series usually 
vary greatly from one cycle to the next, there is a pronounced tendency 
‘towards repetition in the relations among the movements of different 
activities in successive business cycles. Our analysis of hundreds of time 
series is sufficiently advanced to give us full confidence in these conclusions. 
Later monographs will demonstrate . . . that business-cycle phenomena 
are far more regular than many historical-minded students believe.'ó 
‘Strictly speaking, every business cycle is a unique historical episode. 
- .. Business cycles differ in their duration as wholes and in the relative 
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duration of their component phases; they differ in industrial and geo- 
graphical scope; they differ in intensity; they differ in the features which 
attain prominence; they differ in the quickness and the uniformity with 
which they sweep from one country to another. . . . [But] differences 
among business cycles . .. afford no reason for doubting that these cycles 
constitute a valid species of phenomena.” 

‘A tendency toward alternations of prosperity and depression must have 
considerable constancy and energy to stamp its pattern upon economic 
history in a world where other factors of most unequal power are con- 
stantly present. . ..? The quiet business forces working towards uniformity 
of fortunes must be powerful indeed to impress a common pattern upon 
the course of business cycles in many countries.'? 

‘These findings reappear in a judicious surveyor's panoramic view: 

‘Each cycle, each period of prosperity or depression, has its special 
features which are not present in any, or not in many, others. In a sense, 
each cycle is an historical individual: each is embedded in a social-economic 
structure of its own. Technological knowledge, methods of production, 
degree of capital-intensity, number, quality, and age-distribution of the 
population, habits and preferences of consumers, social institutions in the 
widest sense including the legal framework of Society, practice in the 
mater of interventions of the State and other public bodies in the economic 
sphere, habits of payment, banking practices and so forth—all these fac- 
tors change continuously and are not exactly the same in any two cases. . . 

"This . . . raises the question whether it is possible to make any general 
statements at all as to the causes and conditions of cycles—in other words, 
whether the same theory holds for the cycles in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century and for those in the second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, for the cycles in the industrial countries of Western Europe and the 
United States and for those in the agricultural countries of Eastern Europe 
and overseas. ... 

"We believe .. | that a very general theory of the most important aspects 
of the Cycle can be evolved, which will not on the one hand be so formal 
a5 to be useless for practical purposes, while, on the other hand, it will 
have a very wide field of application. . . . The mere fact that each cycle is 
an historical individual is not a sufficient argument against a general 
theory. Are there two men who are in all respects alike? Does this dis- 
similarity in many respects destroy the possibility and practical usefulness 
of Anatomy, Physiology, etc.? That each cycle is unique in many respects 
does not prevent all cycles from being similar in other respects, over and 
above those similarities which constitute the fundamental elements of the 

yee." 


In this summing up, certain salient features emerge. Three points are 
picked out by A. C, Pigou: ‘the first general characteristic of industrial 
fluctuations is their wide international range; the second, the rough simi- 
larity among successive cycles; the third, the general concordance in 
timing and direction between the wave movements of different occupa- 
tions." W.C. Mitchell's first and last word is that ‘business history repeats 

* Mitchell, W. C.: Busines Cycln, the Problem and its Setting (New York 1930, 
Nationa! Bureau of Économie Research, Inc), pp. 354 end 383. 
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itself, but always with a difference’, which does not, however, make the 
search for uniformities either impracticable or useless." Considering the 
paucity of the data at the inquirers’ disposal so far, it was not surprising to 
find that some of the four or five different kinds of cycles which different 
investigators had claimed to have discovered should have been less 
widely accepted than others as being proven historical realities, or that 
there should have been still undecided controversies over many points 
concerning even those kinds of cycles that had won recognition by a 
general consensus of authoritative scholars; the remarkable and signifi- 
cant features in the history ofa still adolescent Modern Western economic 
science had been the boldness with which a band of intellectual pioneers 
had made use of the still scanty data at their disposal for hazarding 
generalizations, and the extent of the fundamental agreement underlying 
their superficial domestic quarrels. The attitude prevalent among econo- 
mists mid-way through the twentieth century is made clear in the follow- 
ing passage of a letter, dated the and December, 1949, from Professor 
T. S. Ashton to the writer of this Study in answer to inquiries on these 
points: 


"There is no doubt whatsoever of the existence of what may reasonably 
be called a trade or business cycle in the nineteenth century: all are agreed. 
on that, It is equally clear that the booms and slumps occurred at the 
same time, or almost the same time, in all industrialised countries and in 
the less developed areas connected with these by trade. The only dispute 
is as to the periodicity,” 

Of the four or five kinds of cycles in view, the best established at the 
time of writing seemed to be one with a wave-length of something be- 
tween 11 and 7 years? or something between 10 and 7 years;? of 9:4 years 
reckoning from peak to peak (between the dates A.D. 1792 and A.D. 1913), 
and 9 years reckoning from trough to trough (between the dates A.D. 
1788 and A.D. 1914), in a series discernible in the economic history of 
Great Britain;+ and of 9-2 years on the averages 

A cycle with a wave-length of about four years on the average had been 
descried, by at least one observer, alternating with the nine-year cycle 
in Great Britain during the first phase of her Industrial Age; but, in this 
observer's view, these four-years cycles ‘tend virtually to disappear from 
the array of trade cycles [in the history of Great Britain] after 1860", 
except for a special case in A.D. 1907; and he accounts for this progressive 
submergence of four-years cycles by nine-years cycles in Great Britain 
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by interpreting the four-years cycle as an ‘inventory cycle’ whose 'charac- 
ter stems from the nature of the merchent's trade’, and ‘which one 
could, almost certainly, trace back into the eighteenth century, and per- 
haps even back to mediaeval times’.* He points out ‘that, until about 
the [eighteen-] fifties, the principal British exports were consumers’ rather 
than capital goods’,? but that, ‘irom the late 1780's at least, . .. this 
rhythm is woven into the longer and deeper rhythm of fluctuations in 
long-term investment’,} and that the sixth decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury marks the date at which, in the economic life of Great Britain, long- 
term investment in capital goods supplanted the production of con- 
sumers’ goods as the country’s major economic activity.* "The two types 
of fluctuations’, however, ‘did not pursue their course in separate and 
discrete channels. They were linked in at least four ways.’ 

Students of the economic history of the United States in the Industrial 
‘Age had here descried a cycle with a wave-length of 42 or 43 months on 
the average. 


"The average (and the model) American cycle seems to be made up of 
twounequal segments, atwo-year period of gradually increasing activity, and 
a period, four to six months shorter, of less gradually shrinking activity. 7 


"The same school of American investigators had seen in this three-and-: 
half-years cycle in the United States one local variant of a kind, likewise 
exemplified in the four-years cycle in Great Britain, of which there were 
other local variants to be found in the contemporary economic histories 
of France, Germany, and Austria’—the chronological locus of this short- 
wave cycle lying within miminum and maximum limits of three and six 
years.” On the other hand, in the opinion of a Belgian scholar, 


"Pour qui dépasse le cadre de l'histoire des États-Unis, Ia distinction 
entre le cycle de sept à dix ans et le cycle court de quarante mois ne trouve 
plus aucun semblant de confirmation dans les faits: le cycle de quarante. 
mois n'existe simplement pas,'i* 


A British scholar, who likewise discounts, as being dubious, the evi- 
dence for the existence ‘of a purely commercial short wave of about 3} 
‘years’, also makes the same reservation of judgement about the evidence 
for the existence ‘of longer waves of from 20 to 8o years’ duration’. 
‘Long cycles of remarkably regular duration’—with a chronological locus 
between minimum and maximum limits of fifteen and twenty years— 
were descried nevertheless, by some investigators, in the history of 
building construction in the United States; and, in the general econo- 
mic history of Great Britain between A.D. 1790 and A.D. 1914, five phases 
of an average wave-length of just under twenty-five years were descried 
by one of the investigators already quoted.13 


+ Rostow, op. cit, p. 42. Cp. pp. 39-40 2d pans 
3 Ibid, p. at Lo inae 3 Enumerated Ibi p; 43. 
4 Mitchell, Business Cycler, the Broblen and its Setting, p. 341. Sce also Huntington, 

op; di, pp. 465-8 
3 Mieka iid, p. 337- 1 See ibid, pp. 385 and a90-r, 


? See ibid’, p. 457, 10 Dupriez, op. cit, Vol i p. alo. 
H Profesor F, $; Ashton, in the letter quoted above. 

22 See Burns, A. P., and Mitchell, W. C. Measuring Business Cycles (New York 1946, 
‘National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc), p.418, . 1 See Rostow, op. cit, Pe 
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‘These economic cycles of the order of magnitude of about a quarter of 
a century, which W. W. Rostow detects in a British setting, are articu- 
lated by him as follow 

(i) A.D. 1790-1815 : A war-period of economic stagnation and of decline 
in real wages, 

(ii) a.D. 1815 to the end of the eighteen-forties: "This was the period 
when the rates of increase in industrial production were at a maximum 
for the whole era to A.D. 1914';? and it was also a period in which ‘real 
wages rose for a rapidly expanding population’ 

(iii) The end of the eighteen-forties to A.D. 1873: A war-period, gold- 
mining period, and railway-building period.* 

(iv) 4-D. 1873-1990: A counterpart of Period (ii), with a tendency, in 
investment, to concentrate on openings at home.* 

(Y) A.D. 1900-14: A counterpart of Period (ii), with a corresponding 
spurt in gold-mining and a tendency to invest abroad in economically 
virgin fields. 

Tt will be seen that the last four of these five phases of an average 
wave-length of just under 25 years coalesce into a pair of still longer 
cycles, one taking fifty-eight years (A.D. 1815-73) and an at least partially 
repetitive successor taking forty-one years (A.D. 1873-1914) if the year 
1914 is to be regarded as marking this second cycle's close. 

‘A chronological pattern not unlike that descried by W. W. Rostow 
in the history of Great Britain between the years A.D. 1790 and 1914 
had been descried by A. Spiethoff in the contemporary history of the 
Western World as a whole during the years A.D. 1822 to 1913 inclusive, 
where the German investigator finds four phases of an average wave- 
length of twenty-three years, articulated as follows? 

(i) A.D. 1822-42: on the whole, depressed. 

(ii) AD. 1843-73: on the whole, prosperous. 

(iii) AD. 1874-94: on the whole, depressed, 

(iv) AD. 1895-1913: on the whole, prosperous. 

It will be noticed that in Spiethoff’s geographically wider vista, as in 
Rostow’s geographically narrower one, there are four phases of an 
average wave-length of not much less than a quarter of a century? coales- 
cing into a pair of longer cycles which, on Spiethoff's reckoning, take 
respectively fifty-two years (A.D. 1822-73 inclusive) and forty years (a.D. 
1874-1913 inclusive). 

‘The pair of cycles of an average wave-length of about half a century, 
which emerges from Spiethof's and from Rostow’s vista alike, repre- 
sents a long-wave kind of cycle which was descried independently by a 
couple of Dutch scholars— J. van Gelderen, who published his findingsin 
A.D. 1913, and G. de Wolf, who endorsed van Gelderen’s findings in 
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AD. 1924'—and by a Russian scholar, N. D. Kondratieff, who published 
his own findings in aD. 19262 Kondratieff articulates his long-wave 
cycles as follows: 


Total 
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An attempt tocorrelate'these forty sixty-years ‘Kondratieff cycles’ with 
thenine/ten-years ‘Juglar cycles’ and the three-and-a-half-years ‘Mitchell 
cycles’ had been made by J. A. Schumpeter.4 His suggestion was that 
each ‘Kondratieff cycle’ was a clutch of six ‘Juglar cycles’, and each 
‘Juglar cycle’ a clutch of three ‘Mitchell cycles’. 


"We . ... postulate that each Kondratieff should contain an integral 
number of Juglars, and each Juglar an integral number of Kitchins.* The 
‘warrant for this is in the nature of the circumstances which give rise to 
multiplicity. If waves of innovations of shorter span play around a wave 
of a similar character but of longer span, the sequences of the phases of 
the latter will so determine the conditions under which the former rise 
and break as to make a higher unit out of them, even if the innovations 
which create them are entirely independent of the innovations which carry 
; For every time series the sweep of any cycle is the 
of next lower order. ... The three deepest and longest 
depressions of the Industrial Age—1825-30, 1873-8, 1929-34—were de- 
pressions in the cycles of all three wave-lengths alike. ... Barring very few 
cases in which difficulties arise, it is possible to count of, historically as 
well as statistically, six Juglars to a Kondratieff and three Kitchins to a 
Juglar—[and this] not [just] as an average, but in every individual cases 


Schumpeter’s hypothesis had not, however, won the support of W. C. 
Mitchell. 


‘No arrangement of our monthly measures in groups of three consecu- 
tive cycles will produce an approximation to “Juglar cycles" of from nine 
to ten years.7. . . The evidence is better that business cycles vary sub- 
stantially within periods of “Juglar cycles" than that they do so within the 
long-cycle periods. . . The trough dates of the “Juglar cycles" corre~ 
spond roughly to the trough dates of severe business depressions. 


But, in the estimation of W. C. Mitchell and his colleague A. F. 
Burns, it remained still an open question whether ‘the periods separating 
severe depressions are genuine cyclical units,'? while the same two in- 
vestigators’ judgement on the ‘Kondratieff cycles’ was that the evi- 
dence told, on balance, against their claim to be realities." 


1 See Mitchel, Busines Cycles, the Problem and is Setting, p. 227, 
distil, NL D.s pie dansen Wellen der Konjnltuty fn Arehiv fr, Sozial- 
iat espa, December 198; "Fhe Long Waves of Economic Life's in 
"Stai, November 1955 

2 As summarized in Michel, ibd. pp» 257-8, 
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Ttwill be seen that the believers in the three-and-a-half-years cycleand 
the believers in the nine-years eycle were each sceptical about the reality 
of the others’ article of faith, and that both schools alike were still more 
sceptical about the reality of the ‘Kondratieff cycle’ with a reputed wave- 
length of about fifty years. At the same time it will be realized that, mid- 
ray through the twentieth century, the data were still scanty indeed; 
for, even if the earliest occurrences of the phenomena themselves were 
anterior to the last decade of the eighteenth century, there was at any 
rate no adequate evidence for them earlier than that date; and it is mani- 
fest that, within the span of 160 years running from A.D. 1790 to A.D. 
1950, there had not been time for the completion of more than forty-five 
three-and-a-half-years cycles, more than seventeen nine-and-one-fifth- 
years cycles, or more than three fifty-years cycles. Even if the count of 
instances of the shortest and therefore most numerously represented of 
these three kinds of eycles were to be multiplied by reckoning as so many 
separate data the simultaneous epiphanies of one and the same occur- 
rence in different geographical provinces of the Western World, the total 
number would still stand in three figures. 


"In the sense in which the term is used here—recurrences of prosperity, 
recession, depression, and revival in the business activities of countries 
taken as units—the total number of past business cycles may well be less 
than a thousand, For business cycles are phenomena peculiar to a certain 
form cf economic organisation which has been dominant even in Western 
Europe for less than two centuries, and for briefer periods in other regions. 
And the average cycle has lasted five years, if we may trust our data. OF 
the whole number of cases to date, the 166 cycles we have measured form 
a significant fraction. ... We should be glad to have a larger sample; but 
the present one constitutes an appreciable fraction of its "universe" 

‘The exiguousness of the quantity of data obtainable during the first 
half of the twentieth century for the investigation of business cycles even 
of the shortest wave-lengths had deterred investigators from attempting to 
apply to fluctuations in economic human activities a method of ‘periodo- 
gram analysis’ that had been found to work in the natural sciences. In 
the, so far, brief history of an Industrial Western Society the series 
"were still too short; it was still uncertain whether these series were 
strictly periodic; and it was also still uncertain whether, if there were 
genuine periodicities, these were maintaining themselves over long 
enough periods for ‘periodogram analysis’ to be feasible.* Yet, short of 
going to these mathematical lengths, the investigators of business cycles 
resorted to mathematical devices that would have horrified any conven- 
tionally heterodox contemporary Western historian, 


"The procedure adopted in ascertaining secular trends is usually em- 
pirical in high degree. Starting with a time series plotted to convenient 
scale on a chart, the statistician seeks to find for that one series, within the 
period covered by his data, the line which best represents "the long-time 
tendencies” shown by the plotted curve. . . . The technical process usually 


1 Mitchell, W. C.: Business Cycler, the Problem and its Setting (New York 1930, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, In, pp. 395-6 and 397- 
3 Bee Mitchell, ibid., pp. 259-60. 
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consists in (1) fitting a “mathematical curve” (for example, a straight line 
or a third-degree parabola) to the data, or to the logarithms of the data, by 
the method of least squares or of moments; (2) computing moving or pro- 
gressive arithmetic means or moving medians, including in the averages 
Whatever number of items seems to give satisfactory results; (3) first com- 
puting moving averages and then fitting trend lines to the results; (4) 
drawing a free-hand curve through the data representing the investigator 
impression, formed from careful study, of the long-time tendency; or (s) 
using ratios between the paired items of series which are believed to have 
substantially the same secular trends, t 

‘The pioneers of a Western economic science had the courage of their 
convictions, and they were justified in their faith that economic history 
must make sense by the validity and the value of the intellectual results 
that they achieved by staking their intellectual fortunes on the rationality 
of their hypothesis and pushing their interrogations of the data to the 
third degree. 


(c) ‘LAWS OF NATURE’ IN THE HISTORIES OF CIVILIZATIONS 
1. Struggles for Existence between Parochial States 
The War-and-Peace Cycle in Modern and post-Modern Western History 

If, without taking our eyes off the Modern and post-Modern chapters 
of the history of the Western Civilization, we now focus them on the 
political, instead of the economic, plane of activity, we shall see that, in 
an epoch in which the outstanding economic phenomenon was the 
epiphany and dissemination of Industrialism, the outstanding political 
phenomenon was the earlier epiphany of a Balance of Power between 
parochial states and the progressive inclusion of an ever widening circle 
of states within the field of force governed by this unitary system of inter- 
state power politics. 

The Modern Western political Balance of Power resembled its 
younger contemporary the Modern Western industrial economy not 
only in tending to expand progressively over an ever wider geographical 
area, but also in exhibiting a cyclic rhythm in its history. Alternating 
phases of war and peace were the political counterparts of alternating 
phases of economic prosperity and depression; and a confrontation of 
the political with the economic series of fluctuations in Modern Western 
history threw fresh light on those cycles with wave-lengths of about 
twenty-five years, and double cycles with wave-lengths of about half 
a century, for which the economic evidence was so inadequate that the 
more cautious economic investigators had returned verdicts of ‘non- 
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proven’ on these longer cycles’ claims to be economic realities. The 
political evidence bore out the view, entertained by judicious economic 
inquirers,? that the apparitions of economic "long waves’ might not be 
hallucinations but might be economic reflections of political realities 
that had already been “a going concern’ in the Modern Western World 
for some three hundred years before the outbreak of the Industrial 
Revolution in Great Britain. In any case, whatever the political cycles’ 
relations to the economic cycles might eventually prove to be, there were 
indications that the political cycles, like their economic counterparts, 
were changing in character in accordance with a secular trend, Recurrent 
‘Western wars, for example, were, as we shall see, apparently becoming 
progressively shorter and sharper, while conversely the alternatingly re- 
current spells of peace in Western political history had, as we shail also 
see, tended to occupy a progressively greater aggregate number of years 
in each successive peace-and-war cycle down to the outbreak of the 
general war of a.D. 1914-18, though at the same time these progressive 
chronological gains for Peace at War's expense were being offset by a 
progressive aggravation of the economic, the political, and (above all) the 
spiritual devastation produced by wars when these did recur. 

In studying the evidence for the currency of ‘laws of Nature’ in the 
economic affairs of a latter-day Western Society, we have noticed that 
inquirers who believed such laws to be both current and ascertainable 
were also aware that their validity was confined to a monetary and in- 
dustrial economic régime which had not established itself, even in its 
birthplace in Great Britain, before the later decades of the eighteenth 
century and which might be expected eventually to pass out of existence 
after an ephemeral appearance, and a still briefer oecumenical ascen- 
dancy, on the stage of History.* At the time of writing, mid-way through 
the twentieth century, the Balance of Power had had a longer innings 
than Industrialism had had so far in the history of the Western Civiliza- 
tion, since the epiphany of the Modern Western Balance of Power had 
been coeval with the opening of the modern chapter of Western history 
in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, some three hundred years 
before Industrialism had made its appearance. On the other hand a 
mortality which, in the history of Western industrialism, was at this time 
still no more than an academic expectation, was perhaps already assert- 
ing its dominion over the Balance of Power between parochial Western. 
states, 

A post-Modern Age of Western history which had opened in the 
seventh and eighth decades of the nineteenth century’ had seen the 
rhythm of a Modern Western war-and-peace cycle broken, in the course 
of its fourth beat, by the portent of one general war following hard at the 
heels of another, with an interval of only twenty-five years between the 
outbreaks in A.D. 1939 and in A.D. 1914, instead of the interval of 120 
years or more which had separated A.D. 1914 from A.D. 1792 and A.D. 
1792 from A.D. 1672. In the histories of civilizations that were already 


? See pp. 230-2, above, : s 
2 For example, by W. W. Rostow, in the passage cited on p. 231, above, 
3 See pp. 246-7, below. + Sce pp. 224-6, above. DESSEN 
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extinct, so that the twentieth-century Western historian had the ad- 
vantage there of knowing the whole story, such ‘non-stop’ recurrences of 
major wars had been apt to portend historic catastrophes. When, in the 
second chapter of Hellenic history, the Decelean War of 413-404 B. 
had followed the Archidamian War of 431-421 B.C. after an interval oi 
only eight years, the consequence of this Atheno-Peloponnesian double 
war had been the breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization. When the 
Hannibalic War of 218-201 B.c. had followed the First Romano-Punic 
"War of 264-241 B.C. after an interval of only twenty-three years, the 
consequence of this Romano-Punic double war had been the first relapse 
ofa broken down and disintegrating Hellenic Society after its first rally.* 
When the Great Romano-Sasanian War of A.D. 603-28 had followed the 
Great Romano-Sasanian War of A.D. 572-91 after an interval of only 
twelve years, the consequence had been the obliteration of a frontier 
between an Hellenic universal state and recalcitrant Iranian Power which, 
reckoning from the date of its original establishment by the Roman 
empire-builder Pompey in 64 B.C., had maintained itself for all but seven 
hundred years by the time when the momentary restoration of the terri- 
torial status quo ante bellum in A.D. 628 was undone, once for all, by an 
explosion of Primitive Muslim Arab military force that completed the 
liquidation of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic ascendancy south of Taurus 
and re-established in the shape of an Arab Caliphate the Syriac universal 
state which Alexander had overthrown in the shape of an Achaemenian 
Empire. 

Ata moment in the post-Modern chapter of Western history at which 
the denouement of the double Germano-Western War of A.D. 1914-18 
and AD. 1939-45 was not yet an accomplished fact, the approaching 
overturn of a Balance of Power which had maintained its precarious 
existence since its inauguration in the last decade of the fifteenth century 
had already been announced by a rise in the death-rate of Western or 
Westernizing Great Powers that had been as steep asit had been sudden; 
and this carnage was ominous, considering that the first law of every 
balance, political and physical alike, is that the instability of the equi- 
librium varies in inverse ratio to the number of its points d'appui, While 
a two-legged stool, chair, or table would be doomed by the unpracticality. 
of its construction to fall over in a trice, a three-legged stool is capable of 
standing by itself, though a corpulent sitter would rest more securely on 
a four-legged chair and a careful housewife would prefer a six-legged to 
a four-legged table for carrying a display of her best china. Since politics 
are never static but are always dynamic, an apter analogy from the 
chances and changes of physical life is to be found in the superiority of a 
tricycle over a bicycle as a mount for a rider who finds difficulty in keep- 
ing his balance, and the superiority of a six-wheeled omnibus over a 
four-wheeled car as a vehicle for traversing the sands of the desert. In 
the light of these homely physical analogies, the rise and decline in the 
number of Western or Westernizing Great Powers between A.D. 1552 
and A.D. 1952 was politically most significant. 

From the first epiphany of 2 Modern Western system of international 

? See V. vi, 290-2. 
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relations at the close of the fifteenth century down to the outbreak of the 
General War of A.D. 1914-18 more than four hundred years later, the 
precariousness of the international equilibrium in the political life of the 
Western World had been progressively reduced by a gradual increase in 
the number of participant Powers of the highest calibre, 

In the first bout of Modern Western wars (gerebatur A.D. 1494-1559), 
in which the original constellation of Modern Western Great Powers 
had crystallized out of a Late Medieval nebula surrounding the city- 
state cosmos in Northern Italy, Southern and Western Germany, and 
the Netherlands, there had been a phase (durabat A.D. 1519~56)—and 
this the decisive phase—in which only two Powers of the very highest 
calibre had been face to face; and this preliminary duel between Valois 
and Hapsburg, which was the overture to the rhythmic fluctuations of a 
Balance of Power in the subsequent course of Western political history, 
was, in the last analysis, a civil war between Valois and Valois," since, in 
this chapter of Hapsburg history, the heart of the Hapsburg Power was 
that portion of the heritage of the Burgundian-Valois Duke Charles the 
Bold which Charles’ Hapsburg son-in-law Maximilian I had managed 
to retain in a.D. 1477-82 for his Burgundian- Valois wife Mary, and to 
retrieve in A.D. 1493. This Burgundian nucleus of the dominions of a 
Hapsburg great-grandson and namesake of Charles the Bold who hap- 
pened to be King of Castile and Aragon? and subsequently Holy Roman 
Emperor as well as Count of an Imperial Burgundy and a French 
Flanders,* was the heart which pumped out the life-blood that nourished 
the Hapsburg Power's sinews of war; and, if Charles V's treasury and 
arsenal were thus French in their provenance in virtue of being furnished 
by a Flanders that was a French county, his court was French in its 
culture in virtue of having been moulded in the tradition of a Burgundy 
that was a French duchy. 

‘The Burgundian-Valois House had been founded by an act of the 
French Crown as recently as A.D. 1363, when King John of France had 
conferred on his fourth son Philip the Bold a Duchy of Burgundy which 
had escheated to the French Crown through the extinction, in A.D. 1361, 
of the dukes of the Capetian French line; and the fortunes of this newly 
endowed Burgundian cadet branch of the House of Valois had been 
made by Philip the Bold’s marriage in A.D. 1369 with the reigning Count 
of Flanders’ daughter and heiress Margaret; for Flanders was a fief of 
the French Crown that was still more important than Burgundy; and 
this matrimonial alliance had resulted, on the death in A.D. 1384 of 
Margaret's father, Count Louis II of Flanders, without male heirs, in 
the union of the French fief of Burgundy with the French fiefs of 

«See Fuster, E.: Geschichte des Europäischen Staatensytems von 1492-1559 (Munich 
ana Bsn ty Oidenboung ope tels foe the het dat hearer cause af 
Songice im cis cycle was nok a Wvaley Beween the two national states of France and 
Mer ens ee oar Spain might have acqueead In a partion of TAI 
erwcen herself and France i the union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon with the 
Riapsburg- Valois Power in A.D. 1516 had not resulted in the subordination of Spanish 
interests to Burgundian interea in the determination of the foreign policy o£ Charles V. 

"Since the ard January, 1516. 

3 Since the alti June, 1515 

4 Bice the sth January, 1315 
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Flanders, Artois, Nevers, and Rethel and the Imperial County of Bur- 
gundy into the bargain.! 

‘The duel between Royal French Valois and Burgundian Ducal 
French Valois who were thinly disguised under a Hapsburg Imperial 
mask did not, however, result in a reunion of these two branches of the 
House of France which, in the political circumstances of the Western 
World of the day, would have brought with it a political reunification of 
Western Christendom under the oecumenical rule of a resuscitated 
Carolingian Empire; and, in proving to have been at least an ‘undecisive 
contest’ if not a ‘temperate’ one, this opening round in a rhythmical 
series of Modern and post-Modern Western wars justified the inaugura- 
tion of a Balance of Power involving the Western World as a whole? if 
the value of this political device is to be measured by its capacity to 
obtain for a society a maximum amount of political decentralization and 
maximum degree of cultural diversity at a minimum cost in terms of 
political friction and military conflict, Thereafter, as the further fluctua- 
tions of this Modern Western Balance followed their rhythmic course, 
they long continued on the whole to serve the interests of a Homo Occi- 
dentalis who was at once their perpetrator and their victim, if we may 
find an index of their beneficence in the concomitant net increase in the 
number of participant Great Powers from the figure of two, at which it 
had stood on the eve of the abdication of Charles V in A.D. 1555/6, to the 
figure of eight, at which it stood in A.D. 1914. 

In the course of those three centuries and a half, the number of Great 
Powers in the Western World had gradually risen. It rose from two to. 
three through the fission of the Burgundian-Valois-Hapsburg Power 
into a Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy and a Danubian Hapsburg Mon- 
archy after the abdication of Charles V in A.D. 1555/6,* and then, during 


+ The Imperial County of Burgundy (Franche-Comté) had been inherited in A.D. x 
by Jeanne, the wife of Count Louis If of Flanders and the daughter of another Jeanne 
who had been the wile of King Philip V of France and the daughter of Count Otto IV 
of Franche-Comté. Philip of France had married this older Jeanne in AD. 1307, ten 
Yeap before he Bimself hid gome to the French throne in AiD, 317 and Francha Gomtd 
ad thus temporarily fallen into the possession of the French Crown; it had then passed 
into the hands of the Capetisn duke of the French Duchy of Burgundy, Odo IV, in 
A.D. 1539 through his marriage with Margaret, the daughter of Jeanne the elder and 
stro Jeanne the younger thereafter, ia ap t447, it bad been heed by Jeanne the 
Younger upon Duke Odo IV of Burgundy s denih; and, through Jeanne the younger, it 
Nas subpeauently inherited by her daughter Margaret upon the death of Jeanne the 
Youngers husband and Margaret's father, Count Louis 1 of Flanders, in AD. 1384. 
Bee Gibbon, E.: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, cha 


svi ad finem: “Gener Observations on ths Fall of the Roman Empire in the West 
T'A Jacal Balance of Power, involving the ciystacea of Northern and Central Taly, 
PU MI ronning from the death IA 
Ey Roman Eerperar Jefe invasion of Taly Dy King Charles 
Vill of France ta a.D. 1494. = ES 
pao Bme sep lth eonsgruenion afa Denying Hapin Mower nd een 
plenas eariy as acD, res, when bya acy signed as Brussel on ce Jo Febery of 
that yeas, Charles V bed invested bis brother Ferdinand with a regency over the 
eredi possessions ofthe House of Hapsburg. The second step bad peen then in 
"gab tne he Crowns of Hungary and Bie ad bay contend op Ferdinand 
ze die Hungarians disastrous defeat by the Osmanlis at Mabnce (see D Rc 177-3). 
{The third step was aken when Ferdinand wes elected Holy Roman Dinperu in atr 
sp Chas Von te MM à 
ie separats existenee of a SpanighHepsbrg Monarchy may be dated from Philip I's 
succession to Charles V in a.n. 1556 in Spain and in the Burgundien dominions, which 
Were thereby reduced to the satis of Spanish cependancien 
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the first of the regular cycles of war-and-peace in this series (currebat 
A.D. 1568-1672), the number rose again from three to five through the 
successful self-assertion of a United Northern Netherlands that had 
broken out of the Spanish Monarchy and a Sweden that had broken out 
of the Danish Monarchy. 

During the second of these three regular cycles (currebat A.D. 1672- 
1792) the number threatened to fall as sharply as it had risen during the 
preceding cycle; for Spain, as well as the Netherlands and Sweden, now 
proved unequal to staying the course, while the sixteenth-century fission 
of the Hapsburg Power into a Spanish and an Austrian branch came 
into danger of being neutralized by an eighteenth-century union of the 
Spanish Monarchy with France to create a Bourbon Power which, in the 
hands of Louis XIV, would have outclassed all the other Powers of the 
Western World as decidedly as the undivided Hapsburg Power had out- 
classed its French rival before the abdication of Charles V. None of these 
possibilities, however, materialized; for the replacement of a Hapsburg 
by a Bourbon dynasty at Madrid did not, after all, ‘abolish the Pyrenees’ ;! 
a Bourbon Spain remained at least as separate from a Bourbon France 
after A.D. 1713 as a Hapsburg Spain had been, since A.D. 1556, from a 
Hapsburg Austria; and the casualties among the parvenues just-great” 
Powers were made good by replacements. A United Kingdom of England 
and Scotland took the place of a United Netherlands who had exhausted 
herself in winning a General War of a.D. 1672-1713 in which she had. 
been the protagonist in the anti-French coalition; Prussia took the place 
of a Sweden who had exhausted herself in waging the Northern War of 
A.D. 1700-21; and, though an eighteenth-century Spain who succeeded 
in retaining her independence did not succeed in becoming a Great 
Power again, this gap in the ranks of the Great Powers of the Western 
World was filled by the enlistment of an Orthodox Christian Russia 
whose decisive victory over Sweden had demonstrated the effectiveness 
of her reception of the Western Civilization, at any rate on the military 

lane. 
P During the third cycle (currebat A.D. 1792-1914) a number which bad 
thus remained constant during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
at the figure of five was raised once more, and this time from five to 
eight, by the successive additions of a United Italy, a United States of 
North America, and a Westernizing Japan. A nineteenth-century Italy 
attained the stature of a ‘just-great’ Power that had been attained by a 
seventeenth-century Holland and Sweden. A twentieth-century Japan 
won her spurs by defeating Russia, as an eighteenth-century Russia 
had won hers by defeating Sweden. The United States emerged through 
a fission of an eighteenth-century British Empire which ultimately had 
the same effect of making two Great Powers out of one as the fission of 
the Hapsburg Power after the abdication of Charles V, though the 
secession of the United States from the British Empire was achieved by 
the force of arms with which Sweden and the United Netherlands had 
3 “n'y a plus de Pyrénées wes Louis XIV's comment on the ecesson of his gra 


son to the throne of Spain in A.D. 1700 according to Voltaire, Le Siice de Louis Quatorze, 
chap. 28. 
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won their independence from Denmark and Spain, and not by the 
pacific and amicable process through which the Danubian and the 
Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy had parted company.? 

"Thus, on the eve of the outbreak of a General War of A.D. 1914-18 
which was to open the fourth regular cycle in the series, it looked, in the 
light of the experience of the past 350 years, as if the current Balance of 
Power in the Western World had ensured its own perpetuation for an 
indefinite time ahead by 7077:5::'v increasing the number of the 
bases on which it rested zi ^^ Sud come to stand steadily upon eight 
legs instead of shakily upon two; and this appearance of security was 
enhanced by the spectacle of a row of ninepins standing in between the 
legs; for the increase in the number of Great Powers in the Western 
system of international relations between A.D. 1556 and A.D. 1914 had 
been accompanied by an increase pari passu in the number of ‘buffer 
states’ on which the mutually frustrating jealousies of rival Great Powers 
around them had bestowed an independence that these pigmies would 
have been incapable of either winning or keeping by force of their own 
arms, Such ‘buffer states’ had emerged and survived in so fer as the 
balanced pressures of their powerful neighbours upon one another had 
happened to create and preserve here and there some nook or cranny in 
which a militarily impotent minor state could nestle and thrive like a 
rock-plant in an interstice between the rugged faces of the untooled 
stones in a wall of cyclopean masonry ? 

The United States, for example, in her military and political infancy, 
had been able to win her independence in the war of A.D. 1775-83 in 
North America thanks to a temporary neutralization of British sea-power 
by French sea-power, and had then been able to expand westwards 
across the Continent by securing the reversion of the Mississippi Basin 
through the Louisiana Purchase thanks to a preponderance of British 
sea-power over French sea-power in the General War of A.D. 1792-1815 
which had made it impossible for Napoleon to take delivery for France 
of a Transatlantic territory which he had compelled Spain to retrocede 
to France on paper. The Latin American republics, in their turn, had 
owed their independence to a mistrust of the Continental European 
Powers that had moved Great Britain to co-operate with the United 
States by tacitly putting the sanction of British sea-power behind 
President Monroe's announcement of his doctrine on the 2nd December, 


+ The first step in the rise of the United States to the rank of a Great Power was the 
‘winning of her independence in the Revolutionary War of AD. 1775-93. ‘The second 
Step Wes the development of her potential strength through the polisical acquisition and 
economic exploitation of a trans-continental territory (a stage corresponding t6 the 
geographical expansion of the Danubian Hapsburg Power in and after A. 1926), The 
third step was the maintenance of the Union by force of arma in the Civil War of A.D, 
18625 (Co which the counterpart in Hapsburg history was the Thirty Years War of 
Av. 1018-48). The fourth step was the victory of the United States n the Spanish- 
‘American War of A.D. 1898, which drew the United States out of a political isolation 
that she had been maintaining since A.D. 1783, and involved her in commitments overseas, 

5 "This generation of minor states as a by-product of the pressures exerted by rival 
Great Powers upon one another, when these pressures neutralize one another, is an out- 
come of the Balance of Power which has been noticed in this Study already, apropos of 
the emergence of the city-states of Northern and Central aly in an inceratice between 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Hildebrandine Papacy (see 111. i. 345-6; IV. iv. 5245 
and p. 294, below). 
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1823, in order to make sure that the current insurrections in the Spanish 
American Empire against the Spanish Crown should not end in a re- 
establishment of Spanish rule there through the arms and under the 
aegis of the Powers of the Holy Alliance. The Monroe Doctrine had 
prescribed that American communities which had declared and main- 
tained their independence were not to be allowed to fall again under the 
control of any European Power; and, since at the time there were no 
Great Powers in the Western system of international relations that were 
not located in Europe, the Monroe Doctrine had been tantamount to a 
declaration that no Great Power was to be allowed to profit by the break- 
up of the Spanish Empire in the Americas. It was because the United 
States was not yet either able or willing to play the part of a Great Power 
in the European cockpit of Western power politics! that the Great 
Powers of the day acquiesced in her purchase, in A.D. 1803, of Louisiana 
from France; in her veto, in a.D. 1823, on the entry of any Great Power 
into the political vacuum created by the collapse of Spanish rule in the 
Americas; and in her annexation of the northern fringe of the former 
Spanish dominions in North America, from Texas to California in- 
clusive, after waging a victorious war of aggression against the Spanish 
Empire's local successor-state, Mexico, in A.D. 1846-7. 

‘A principle thus first established in Western history in respect of the 
Americas was promptly applied in the Near and Middle East when, on 
the morrow of the General War of A.D. 1792-1815, ‘the Eastern Ques- 
tion’ became interwoven with the older strands of Western diplomacy. 
‘The break-up of the Ottoman Empire, like the break-up of the Spanish 
Empire, created a political vacuum that would have been dangerous for 
the preservation of peace if the Great Powers had engaged in a scramble 
for Ottoman spoils with an eye to a competitive self-aggrandizement; 
and, just because this risk of a disturbance of the existing balance might 
have been impossible to counteract by any means less drastic than a 
resort to war, it was prudently parried by the concerted institution of a 
Near Eastern equivalent of the Monroe Doctrine which was none the 
less efficacious for not being explicitly enunciated. 

"The measure of the efficacity of this tacit Near Eastern Monroe Doc- 
trine in practice is given by the contrast between the respective destinies 
of the territories lost by the Ottoman Empire after the year A.D. 1813 on 
the one hand and before that date on the other hand. While the Ottoman 
Empire's territorial losses between AD. 1815 and the final débâcle in 
A.D. 1918 were far larger than the losses between the turn of the tide in 
Ottoman-Occidental relations in A.D. 1683 and the end of the Western 
General War of A.D. 1792-1815, the amount of ex-Ottoman territory that. 
passed under the sovereignty of Western or Westernizing Great Powers. 
in the course of the later of these two periods was trifling compared to 
the extent of the gains made by the same Powers at Ottoman expense 
between a.D. 1683 and a.D. 1815. After A.D. 1815 the only gains made by 


2 In the message in which President Monroe warned che Great Powers off the former 
Spanish dominions in the Americas, he was careful to assure them, in the same breath, 
that the policy of the United States in regard to Europe was one of benevolent non= 
interference. 
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Great Powers at the Ottoman Empire’s direct expense! were the acquisi- 
tion of the tiny Caucasian districts of Akhaltzik and Akhalkalaki after the 
Russo-Turkish War of A.D. 1828-9 by Russia? and the acquisition of 
Qars-Ardahan-Batum, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Cyprus by Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Great Britain respectively after the Russo-Turk- 
ish War of A.D. 1877-8. All other territories lost by the Ottoman Empire 
after A.D. 1815 went to the making of the national states of Greece, 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. The Hapsburg Monarchy did 
not even reacquire a Northern Serbia and a Western Wallachia that it 
had held from A.D. 1718 to A.D. 1739. By contrast, the territories per- 
manently lost by the Ottoman Empire between A.D. 1683 and A.D. 1815? 
had all been acquired by one or other of the two adjoining Great Powers 
in the Western system. Between those two dates the Danubian Hapsburg 
Monarchy had acquired the whole of the Ottoman portion of Hungary 
and Croatia, together with the Bukovina, and Russia the whole northern 
and north-eastern hinterland of the Black Sea, from the east bank of the 
ruth to the south bank of the Rion, that had formerly lain under Otto- 
‘man sovereignty or suzerainty. 

‘These clusters of newly created minor states on the American and the 
Near Eastern fringes of the Western World were not, however, such 
remarkable by-products of a latter-day Western Balance of Power as the 
states of the same small calibre that emerged or survived nearer to the 
centre of the system, where the political pressure was more severe. The 
classic case here was the success with which, from A.D 1667 to A.D. 1945, 
first France and then Germany had been prevented from acquiring the 
Southern Netherlands by coalitions of Powers which had taken up arms 
to preserve the sovereignty of Spain, Austria, and Belgium in turn over 
this small but strategically important piece of territory. A corresponding 
play of the Balance of Power had enabled Portugal in the seventeent 
century toanticipate the Spanish American countries’ nineteenth-century 
achievement of breaking away from Spain, and had enabled Spain her- 
self, as well as the United Netherlands and Sweden, in the eighteenth 
century to retain her independence after she had fallen out of the ranks 
of the Great Powers. On the eve of a General War of A.D. 1914-18 which 
‘was to open with Germany's unprovoked violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium, the existence of nine small neutral states in Western Europe— 
the three Low Countries, the three Scandinavian Countries, the two 
Iberian Countries, and Switzerland—loked like an even better augury 
for the future maintenance of a Western Balance of Power than the 
existence of eight Great Powers in the World at large at the same 

late, 

Thus, at the time by when the Western Balance of Power had been ‘a 
going concern’ for rather more than four hundred years, the international 

2 The North African territories which France and Great Britain respectively brought 
under their control berween A. 1890, the date of the beginning of tne French conquest 
oF Agena anda, 148152; Which witnessed the establishment of a French proteina 
over Tunisia and a British military occupation of Egypt, had already ceased to be 
Ottoman defacto, though they were stl Ottoman de jure 

3 ie Manes, wt wa conquered rom the Otoman Empire by Venie in end 
42. 168 had been recongoered in AD. ge n ie DY Venice in and afer 
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outlook wore a deceptively promising appearance, Even if, as was being 
prophesied by the more sensational-minded publicists at the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 2 Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy 
that had prolonged its life by coming to terms with Magyar nationalism. 
in the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of A.D. 1867 were nevertheless to 
break up, after the death of the venerable King-Emperor Francis Joseph, 
under the pressure of Slav national movements which the partial settle 
ment of A.D. 1867 had left unsatisfied, the effect on the general system of 
international relations in the Western World that was expected to follow 
from a local Danubian débâcle was merely a reduction of the number 
of the Great Powers from eight to seven. In A.D. 1912 even the boldest 
prophet would not have dreamed of forecasting that by A.D. 1952 the 
number would have been reduced, as it actually had been, from the 
figure of eight which it had reached at the turn of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to the figure of two at which it had stood between 
A.D, 1519 and A.D, 155631 yet this drastic reduction had taken place 
within a span of thirty-two years running from A.D, 1914 to AD. 1945 
inclusive. 

‘The break-up of the Danubian Monarchy, which had duly resulted 
from the General War of A.D. 1914-18, had proved in the event to be 
only the first of half a dozen casualties. On the morrow of the General 
War of A.D. 1939-45 2 Prussia-Germany which had gone from strength. 
to strength, until she had come, twice in one life-time, within an ace of 
conquering the World, now lay not only prostrate but partitioned, with 
her eastern frontier pushed back westwards to the line at which it had 
stood eight hundred years earlier? In Germany's Assyrian fate an 
Israelite prophet would have seen God's judgement on Germany's 
‘Assyrian crimes of deliberately inflicting on Mankind, twice in one life- 
time, the awful sufferings of a general war and cold-bloodedly violating, 
in the course of her two orgies of aggression, the neutrality of seven out 
of those nine West European minor states whose immunity from the 
blood-tax that was the price of counting as a Great Power had been the 
touch-stone of the moral worth of a latter-day Western system of inter- 
national relations. Milder chastisements had requited the punier out- 
rages committed by a National-Socialist Germany's accomplices, Italy 
and Japan; but the death that had likewise been the fate of the other 
Great Powers who had been less guiltily involved in the Western general 
wars of A.D. 1914-18 and A.D. 1939-45 could not be interpreted so con- 
vincingly as having been the wages of sin? Great Britain and France, as 
well as Italy and Japan, had failed to stay the course, as the Netherlands 
and Sweden had failed two hundred years earlier, though the British 
Empire, like Prussia-Germany, had grown, during the two hundred 
years ending in A.D. 1914, to a stature at which these two Powers had 


Tess had come into his hande by successive —— 
A. 1515-19, On the sth January, 1515, he had inherited the `: H 
on the asrd January, 1516, he had süceceded King Ferdinand as hing or Aragon ana 
Castile; on the rath January, r519, he had succeeded Maximilian las ruler of the 
ereditary dominions of the House of Hapsburg; on the 28th June, 1519, he had suc- 
ceeded Maximilian I as Holy Roman Emperor. Á 

2 See Il. ii. 169. ? Rom. vi. 2. 
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latterly overshadowed all the rest, while France had held the same 
position of pre-eminence from A.D. 1648 to A.D. 1815. 

In 2, 1952 the Soviet Union and the United States alone were still 
standing erect; and from a strategico-political standpoint the respective 
stances of these two Powers vis-à-vis one another were reminiscent of 
those of France and the Burgundian-Hapsburg Power some four 
hundred years earlier. In an arena which had expanded in the mean- 
while beyond the bounds of Western Europe till it had come to be co- 
extensive with the entire surface of the planet, a prize that had expanded 
‘pari passu beyond the bounds of Italy, until it had come to embrace the 
‘whole of the Old World outside the limits of Russia’s present domain, 
was being contended for in A.D. 1952 between a Russia which enjoyed 
the advantages of interior lines, compact metropolitan territory, and 
centralized autocratic government, once enjoyed by France, anda United 
States whose overwhelming superiority in aggregate strength on paper, 
when the assets of her dependencies and her allies were added to her 
own, was largely offset in practice, like the strength of the Count-King- 
Emperor Charles V, by the liabilities that these assets brought in their 
train and by the wide dispersion of the scattered territories and popula- 
tions whose resources America had to defend in order to be able to draw 
upon them. It was easier for a twentieth-century Russia, as it had been 
for a sixteenth-century France, to take her adversary by surprise, in 
making sudden sorties in divers directions, than it was for a twentieth- 
century United States to mobilize her own and her friends’ forces 
effectively for the arduous task of containing her adversary all the way 
found a ine of circumvallation which, sale for scale, was proportionate 
in its length to the line which Charles V had once set himself to hold, 
‘The strategico-political bearings of a confrontation of two Great Powers, 
and two only, were thus much the same circa A.D. 1952 as they had been 
circa A.D. 1552. Yet, in these geographically similar circumstances, the 
Western Balance of Power's expectation of life was, for ideological 
reasons, decidedly less promising in the twentieth century than it had 
been in the sixteenth, 

Tf the division of power in the Western World between no more than 
two competitors during the years A.D. 1519-35 had resulted, not in an 
increase in the number from the dual to the plural but in the reduction 
of a duality to a unity, the most likely way in which this unification 
would have been achieved would have been through the negotiation of 
one more felicitous dynastic marriage; and, even if a miscarriage of 
matrimonial diplomacy had made it impossible to avoid resorting to the 
barbarous alternative of unification through force of arms, the unifying 
war would still have been a temperate one, like those ‘undecisive con- 
tests? through which the number of the Great Powers was, not dimi- 
nished, but augmented in the course which history actually took during 
the three centuries and a half running from A.D. 1356 to A.D. r914. The 
Royal French Valois and the Imperial Burgundian Valois were divided by 
nothing more serious than a dynastic rivalry that could have been re- 
moved painlessly by a marriage and almost painlessly by a conquest. They 
were not estranged from one another by any impassable gulf of incom- 
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patible religious or ideological faith or practice, such as had come, by 
A.D. 1952, to be fixed between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 

Tt is true that the ostensible point of difference between the twentieth- 
century American and the twentieth-century Russian Weltanschauung 
and way of life was not insuperable; for ostensibly the two Powers were 
at issue over the question of the ratio in which private economic enter- 
prise and public economic enterprise ought to stand to one another in 
a predominantly industrial society; and this was a question to which the 
correct answer could not be any absolute ‘right or wrong’ or ‘yes or no’, 
but only an arguable and adjustable ‘more or less’, In every phase of 
every civilization known to History, the economy had always been a 
combination of public with private enterprise in proportions that had 
varied continually in response to changes in the social circumstances; the 
determination of the best mixture for meeting the practical needs of a 
particular time and place was a question, not of principle touching the 
religious foundations of life, but of expediency in regulating its economic 
surface; and, if this had really been all that was at issue between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in A.D. 1952, their conflict need 
have been no more tragic than the quarrel between the Burgundian 
ducal branch and the French royal branch of the House of Valois. The 
duel in A.D. 1952 was more formidable than the duel in A.D. 1552 because 
in A.D. 1952 the ostensible economic issue, which was no more serious in 
itself than the dynastic issue had been, masked a moral issue between the 
principles and practice of a Totalitarian Autocracy on the one hand and 
‘those of a Parliamentary Democracy on the other, in which the then still 
unanswered question 


utrorum ad regna cadendum 
Omnibus humanis esset terráque marique! 


was a matter of life and death for every living human being. 

"Thus the reversion of the number of Great Powers in a latter-day 
Western international arena from a maximum figure of eight to a pre- 
vious figure of two, after a run of some four hundred years of precariously 
maintained equilibrium between a larger number of gladiators, was an. 
indication that the cyclic rhythm, which was the first law governing this 
international balance of political power, was itself governed by an over- 
riding law that conviceed this system of mortality—as the gyrations that 
keep a spinning top temporarily in balance are subject to an oscillatory 
movement that inclines farther, with each gyration, until at last it brings 
the gyrations to a stop by bringing the top to the ground. This diagnosis 
was confirmed by other symptoms which pointed the same way as the 
drastic reduction in the number of the Great Powers between A.D. 1914 
and A.D. 1945. All these symptoms, taken together, suggested that the 
cyclic rhythm which had been keeping the political Balance of Power 
going during the Modern and post-Modern chapters of Western history 
‘was being accompanied by a secular movement that was working steadily 
towards an eventual overturn of the unstable equilibrium between a 
plurality of parochial states and towards the replacement of this by an at 


1 Lucretius: De Rerum Naturd, Book LII, ll 836-7. 
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least temporarily stable oecumenical régime in which political power 
"would be a monopoly administered from some single centre, 

On a political plane which was the field of cycles of war and peace, as 
‘on an economic plane which was the field of ‘booms’ and ‘slumps’, the 
strength of this secular tendency towards integration was indicated by 
the failure of a concomitant tendency towards geographical expansion to 
counteract it. By A.D. 1952 the world-wide extension of the tentacles of 
a Western Industrial System of Economy that had made its epiphany in 
Great Britain during the later decades of the eighteenth century had 
been matched by the attraction of all the states then still surviving on 
the surface of the planet into a Western system of international relations 
that had made its epiphany in the last decade of the fifteenth century as 
a local West European political vortex round the nucleus of a Late 
Medieval city-state cosmos in Italy. In A.D. 1952 the prize at stake in the 
contest between the United States and the Soviet Union was nothing less 
than the command over all other habitable lands and navigable sea- 
routes and sirways; and the General War of A.D. 1939-45 had been 
already ‘global’, and no longer merely ‘European’; for in this war the 
battlefields had not been confined to a Lombardy and a Flanders that 
had been the cockpits of latter-day Western warfare during its overture 
and its first three regular cycles (currebant A.D. 1494-1914), and had not 
been confined, either, to the wider Continental European arena of the 
General War of A.D. 1914-18, with its western front stretching from the 
‘North Sea to the Alps and its eastern front stretching from the Baltic to 
the Carpathians. The General War of A.D. 1939-45 had been literally 
‘a world war’ in which one battlefield embracing Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Eastern Atlantic had been matched by another embracing 
the Western Pacific and the Far East. 

This twentieth-century integration of international relations all round 
the globe into a single system, centring on a Balance of Power that had 
originated in Western Europe and had then progressively brought the 
rest of the Earth’s surface within the field of its magnetic attraction, 
presented a striking contrast to the configuration of the field of force in 
earlier chapters of the same story. The overture (currebat AD. 1494- 
1550) had ranged no wider than the areas involved in a competition for 
hegemony over Italy between nascent adjoining Great Powers in the 
Transalpine and Transmarine provinces of Western Europe; and even 
Flanders had then been only a secondary theatre of military operations, 
though the two Great Powers of the day actually marched with one 
another there, without being insulated on this front by any intervening 
political vacuum or buffer. The civil war between Catholics and Pro- 
testants in France (gerebatur A.D. 1562-98) went on its way more or 
less independently of the contemporary civil war between Dutch and 
Spaniards in the Spanish Hapebus ‘Monarchy (gerebatur A.D. 1568- 
1609). The civil war in England (gerebatur A.D. 1642-8) likewise followed 
its own course without becoming implicated in the contemporary civil 
war in the Holy Roman Empire. fercbatar 1618-48). The Americas 
and the Indies were drawn into the main vortex of Western warfare only 
in the course of the first regular cycle (currebat A.D. 1568-1672); and, 
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though during the second regular cycle (currebat A.D. 1672-1792) the 
decisive military operations on Flemish and Lombard battlefields were 
usually accompanied by ‘side-shows’ in North America and in Conti- 
nental India in which the same belligerents were engaged, the synchro- 
nization of the local conflicts in the West European and the overseas 
theatres of war was still inexact. As often as not, the eighteenth-century 
campaigns on American and Indian soil would open later or earlier and 
close later or earlier than the corresponding campaignsin Western Europe, 
so that there were years in which France and Great Britain were at war 
with one another in Europe while at peace with one another overseas, or 
conversely at war overseas while at peace in Europe. 

‘As for the wars which the eastern border-states of the Western World 
were waging with a Muscovite Orthodox Christian Power in the con- 
tinental hinterland of the Baltic, and with an Ottoman Iranic Muslim 
Power in the Danube Basin and the Mediterranean, these sequels to the 
Crusades were at first carried on in virtual independence of the Western 
Powers’ fratricidal warfare with one another. The move made by France 
in A.D. 1534-6? to redress the balance between herself and the Hapsburg 
Power by allying herself with the Hapsburgs’ Ottoman adversary was an 
obviously expedient application of a Machiavellianly rational statecraft 
which struck a contemporary Western Christian public, including the 
French themselves, as being so shocking that France forebore to follow 
this policy up, notwithstanding the importance of the military and 
political advantages that she stood to gain by it and the extremity of the 
straits in which she found herself at the time;? and, as late as a.D. 1664, 
Louis XIV gave precedence to the oecumenical interests of Western 
Christendom over the parochial interests of France when he permitted 
French volunteers to help a rival Western Power in the shape of the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy to stem an Ottoman invasion whose 
success would have been advantageous to France on a Machiavellian 
reckoning. France did not exploit, as she could have done, the predica- 

? For example, in the General War of A.D. 1672-1713 the respective war years were 
1672-8, 1688-97, 1702-13 in Western Europe; 1690-7, 1702-19 ia North America, In 
bd eilogue cote General War oft. 1072-1715 the fegpectve war Years were 1735-5, 
T4573, 1756-63 in Western Europe; 1744-69. 1775-83 in North America; 1740-9, 
175o- 158-61, 1778-83 in India. EON 

Renn of loci enfin consnund to be enge in the hid gegular 
cycle (currebat a:b. 1792-1914). In the General War of A-D. 1792-1815 the respective war 
Stars were nggant8eb, nies ia, 1813 im Europei ttt in North Ametieai 1705 
3805, 1816-18 tn Indis: Inthe epilogue o the General War ct a0. 1793-1815 the respec 
five bar years were tAd, 1859" 1864, 1886, 1870-7 in Europes 186157 in North 
‘Amerie (aking secbunt of the Exch cípedition tó Mexico, 1802-2), 1836-42, 1843, 
HESS, diio Figs, 8dr in Inda 99-42, 18597, 1875-8, 1882, inthe Nat 
And Tn May 1534 France made atreaty with the Ottoman Corsair Khayr-ad-Din Barba- 
rosea in Pebsigty 1536 she made a Commercial treaty with the Ports that served as a 
‘lon for a political entente; T 

Pe uter, E. Sich der Burana Staatensystens yon 2498-2559 (Munich 
ommbined val operations of AE, 1543/4, in wich an Ottoman fet was harboured in 
Ri c re Ban atam y ren, m elns a Tom of Prenet valanten ame 
to the aid of the Venetias in Ap. 1048-9 during the last agonies of the siege of Candi 
But thi French support of Venice agains the Osmanlis was fess meritorious d 
Brench support of the Danubian Monarchy agiinst the same assailant, considering that 
Venice, ulike the Danubian Monarchy, could not be regarded by France at this date as 
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ment of a Hapsburg Power that was implicated in Western Christen- 
dom’s border warfare with the ‘Osmanlis as well as in the Hapsburgs" 
family quarrel with France; and, thanks to this French forbearance, 
whether it was deliberate or inadvertent,” the Danubian Hapsburg Mon- 
archy, throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
usually found itself able to avoid simultaneous engagements on its 
French and on its Ottoman front. 

"The same policy of limiting her military liabilities to a single front 
at a time was followed by Russia after she had become implicated in the 
Western Balance of Power at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and, until after the close of the General War of A.D. 1792~ 
1815, the insulation of the vortex round the frontier between Western 
Christendom and the Ottoman Empire from the vortex in the interior of 
the Western World usually proved to be practical polities, ‘The Eastern 
Question’ began to enter into the Western Balance of Power only when 
‘Napoleon's failure to expand a French ascendancy over the debris of a 
Medieval city-state cosmos into a French ascendancy over the whole of 
a Modern Western and Westernizing World? left a victorious Russia and. 
a victorious Great Britain free to pursue a rivalry with one another in the 
Near and Middle East. 

Even the vortex round the frontier between Western Christendom and 
Russian Orthodox Christendom did not coalesce completely with the 
vortex in the interior of the Western World till more than a hundred 
years after the date of Peter the Great’s victory at Poltava in A.D. 1709 
over Charles XII of Sweden. It was not so surprising that, before 
Russia had been received into the Western Society as a result of Peter's 
life-work, the Great Northern War of A.D. 1700-21 should have been 
waged without becoming implicated in the Western World's General 
War of a, 1672-1713, just as the Great Northern War of A.D. 1558-83 
had been waged without being implicated either in the last cadences of 
the overture (currebat A.D. 1494-1568) to a latter-day Western series of 
cycles of War and Peace or in the first cadences of the first regular cycle 
in this series (currebat a.p, 1568-1672). It was more remarkable that the 
partitions of Poland-Lithuania in A.D. 1772-95 between Russia and the 
two eastern march-Powers of the Western World, and also even Russia's 
acquisition of Finland from the Scandinavian march-State of the 
Western World in the Russo-Swedish war of A.D. 1808-9, should still 
have taken place in the margin, and not in the centre, of the Western 
system of international relations, It is true that Russia was a belligerent 
in the Seven Years War from A.D. 1756 to A.D. 1762, and that her with- 
drawal from this war in a.D. 1762 may have marked a turning-point in 
the fortunes of Frederick the Great, Yet the first Western general war in 
which Russia played a principal part was the war of A.D. 1792-1815, and 
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even in this war it was not till A.D. 1872 that Russia's role came to be a 
decisive one, On the other hand, from A.D. 1812 onwards down to the 
War of A.D. 1939-45 inclusive, there was no general war in the Western 
World in which the part played by Russia was not one of first-class im- 
portance. There were, however, down to the eve of the outbreak of the 
General War of A.D. 1914-18, still certain local wars—fought in outlying 
regions only recently incorporated into a Westernizing World—which 
followed independent courses of their own without being drawn into the 
central vortex of the Western Society's international relations. The 
Russo-Japanese War of A.D. 1904-5 was one case in point; the Spanish- 
American War of a.D. 1898 and the British-A frikander War of A.D. 1899— 
1902 were two other instances. 

"The geographical expansion of an originally West European system of 
international relations to a world-wide range had not, however, sufficed 
to counteract the play of a centripetal force that, since A.D. 1914, had 
made itself felt by reducing the number of the Great Powers in this 
system from eight to two; and this carnage revealed a secular tendency 
in the history of a latter-day Balance of Power in the Western World for 
this unstable equilibrium, fluctuating in recurrent cycles, to bring about 
its own eventual overturn through the inversion of a competition into a 
monopoly. This tendency might prove to be no peculiar feature either of 
this Western political balance or indeed of political balances as a species 
of the generic social structure represented by any Balance of Power be- 
‘tween any competitors. 

"The experiences of our age refute the notion, which has been govern- 
ing people's thinking for more than a hundred years past, that a Balance 
of Power between freely competing units—be these states, businesses, 
artisans or what you will—is a system that can maintain itself in this con- 
dition of unstable equilibrium for an indefinite length of time, To-day, as 
in the past, this state of equilibrium in a competition that is free from 
monopolistic restrictions has a nisus to pass over into some form of 
monopoly or other." 


‘This nisus was presumably traceable in the last analysis to the working 
of some law of human dynamics that came into play wherever and when- 
ever a balance of human forces had been set up on any plane of social 
activity; where the plane of activity was politics and the parties to the 
encounter were parochial states, the particular mode of this general law's 
operation was a matter of common knowledge. 

"The difficulty of maintaining in perpetuity a political Balance of 
Power between parochial states was due, at bottom, to the sinfulness of 
the vein of Human Nature that was the raw material of statesmanship. 
In politics, men and women who in other walks of life might be con- 
scientious workmen, faithful friends, and devoted parents were apt to 
behave as idolatrous tribesmen; and, in their worship of their tribal 
idols of collective power, pride, passion, prejudice, and covetousness, 
they were prone to break moral laws that they would never have dreamed. 
of Breaking, and to perpetrate crimes that they would never have dreamed. 
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of perpetrating, in their private affaire, This immoral temper was not en 
auspicious psychological setting for the execution of the delicate and 
laborious task of constantly adjusting a balance in answer to constant 
changes in the relative strengths of parties whose strengths were bound 
to change in virtue of their being, not inanimate objects, but living 
creatures, The tribesmen of a tribe that had forged ahead of its neigh- 
bours in population, wealth, technique, or other constituent clements of 
military and political power were apt to yield to the temptation to try to 
take advantage of their relative gain in collective strength in order to 
make a bid for collective aggrandizement; and such criminally childish 
collective ambitions were not easy discouraged by merely diplomatic 
counter-measures, When the parties whose interests were threatened by 
the baleful rise of a new Mars in the international constellation had 
resorted to the crude device of a reversal of alliances and the subtle 
device of a general self-denying ordinance binding all Great Powers 
alike to abstain from competing for the spoils of some derelict empire, 
there were not many other pacific cards left in a diplomatist’s hand; in 
the history of every political Balance of Power between parochial states 
whose story was on record, it had invariably proved to be beyond the 
resources of Diplomacy to save the balance from being overturned with- 
out at least an occasional recourse to inter-state war; and the institution 
of War, which was, itself, an outcome and expression of the tribal spirit, 
had proved, time and again, to be unamenable to rational regulation and 
control and, when out of control, to be destructive. 

War had proved to be deadly, not only for a political Balance of Power 
that it had been called in to redress, but also for the civilization in whose 
body politic the maintenance of a balance was being attempted; and this 
destructiveness of War was not just incidental to its clumsiness, but was 
inherent in its nature. A collectively organized resort to violence was, 
indeed, so rough and ready a method of attempting to adjust a political 
balance that, even when successfully used to restore equilibrium in one 
quarter, it usually also had the effect of producing a new derangement 
of the Balance in some other quarter. A diplomatist driven to resort to 
War faute de mieux was in the unhappy quandary in which a watch- 
maker would find himself if he were instructed to mend a broken watch 
and were given no tools for doing the job except a sledge-hammer. War 
was, however, also destructive in its essence, quite apart from the incon- 
gruousness of its diplomatic use, and its destructiveness tended to grow 
greater progressively, at cach fresh hammer stroke. The toll taken by 
War tended to rise with the passage of Time because, in any society in. 
which War was an established institution, the service of Mars was apt 
to be the first charge on the society's energies; and the maintenance of 
a competition by means of War, in default of Diplomacy, between 
parochial states was therefore apt to drive the competing military Powers 
into devoting to War an ever increasing proportion of their strength. 
Even while a society was still in growth, the increase in the demands 
made by War would thus outstrip the increase in the society's capacity 
to satisfy them; the rate of the blood-tax would rise with every improve- 
ment in the technical ability to mobilize the society's non-human and 
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human resources; and, even when the mounting strain of War had pro- 
duced a social breakdown, a still belligerent society would still continue 
to devote to War an increasing proportion of a strength that would now 
be, not increasing, but diminishing. 

In an earlier context! we have watched the Hellenic Civilization follow- 
ing this fatal road during its disintegration, and in that instance we 
know what fate it was to which an unconscionably belligerent society 
condemned itself. In the course of an Hellenic Time of Troubles the toll 
taken by War eventually rose to a height at which the Hellenic Society 
would have died, forthwith, of the mortal wounds that it had already 
inflicted on itself if the then imminent dissolution of the body social had 
not been postponed (without being ultimately averted) in consequence 
of a sudden overturn of the Balance of Power itself, In the Hellenic 
"World within the fifty-three years 220-168 B.C. a Balance of Power 
between parochial states was inverted into a monopoly of power in the 
hands of a universal state through a swift succession of "knock-out- 
blows’ with which four out of five Great Powers were laid low by one 
victorious survivor.? This dramatic episode of Hellenic history bore an 
ominous likeness to the dramatic course of Western history since A.D. 
1914; and both stories alike threw light on a mortality that seemed to be 
the inevitable doom of all Balances of Power. 

While Balances of Power thus appear to be intrinsically unstable and 
transitory, itis still more clearly evident that they could not follow this 
secular course from their original installation to their eventual overturn 
if they were not kept going in the meanwhile, like spinning tops, by 
rhythmically alternating fluctuations. Our next task is therefore to 
analyse the regularly recurrent characteristics of the cycle as these 
present themselves in Modern Western, post-Alexandrine Hellenic, and 
post-Confucian Sinic history, and to put our analysis to an empirical 
test by identifying the successive occurrences of the operation of this 
cyclic "lav of Nature’ in a Western, an Hellenic, and a Sinic international 
arena, 

Considering the dominance of the part played by War in the working 
of a political balance among parochial states, it is not surprising to find 
that the most emphatic punctuation in a uniform sequence of events 
recurring in one repetitive cycle after another is the outbreak of a great 
war in which one Power that has forged ahead of all its rivals makes so 
formidable a bid for world dominion that it evokes an opposing coalition 
of all the other Powers implicated in this particular system of inter- 
national relations, 

"The storm that thus breaks in the form of ‘a general war'—as we may 
conveniently label a great war of the all-engulfing kind just indicated 
—has usually been brewing in the course of a spell of fair weather 
following the calming down of the last preceding atmospheric distur- 
bance. The derangement of an established equilibrium that is registered 
so sensationally in the outbreak of a general war is usually the cumulative 
outcome of gradual processes of growth, decay, and divers other forms 


3 In IIL iii. r50; 
2 See the quotation from Polybius in ITI. iii. 5312-15, and also IV. iv. 210-14. 
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of change that Life is always experiencing in Time. An equilibrium 
retrospectively designed to serve as a response to one particular set of 
already past challenges is thus virtually bound, with the sheer passage 
of Time, to fall farther and farther out of gear with current facts and 
needs, as these change in the flow of the Time-stream; every one of 
these changes adds to the mounting strain on the established equilibrium 
by increasing the discrepancy between an Epimethean dispensation and 
a Promethean reality; and, while it may be arguable that the consequent 
tension would never have exploded into a general war, but for the dis- 
proportionate increase in the relative strength of one of the Great Powers, 
it will usually also be arguable that the aggressor would never have 
ventured to challenge his peers for the prize of world dominion if he 
had not been able to count on reinforcing his own strength, and masking 
the egotism of his own ambitions, by presenting himself as the champion 
of other forces which could likewise claim that an antiquated equilibrium. 
‘was no longer giving them fair play. 

"The storm in which this cumulative tension eventually discharges 
itself sometimes breaks unheralded from a clear sky. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, it is preceded by premonitory showers that are ominous for 
observers who have eyes to see. A burst of short local minor wars is a 
characteristic prelude to a general war, though it is not a symptom that 
invariably displays itself. 

When, with or without such a prelude, a general war does break out, 
its immediate outcome is apt to be negatively decisive without being 
positively constructive, The outstanding direct result is usually the 
defeat of the arch-aggressor; but, in this act of the play, he is apt to be 
temporarily foiled rather than permanently ham-strung or sincerely 
converted to a good-neighbourly state of mind and feeling; and the 
other, perhaps ultimately more inportant, problems that had found no 
solution within the framework of the old order are now apt to be shelved, 
rather than solved, in a patched-up peace that is improvised primarily in 
order to meet the urgent immediate need for giving the society a rest in 
Which it may recover from its exhaustion, 

Even if the urgency of restoring peace for its own sake did not thus 
force the peace-negotiators’ pace, they would, no doubt, find it difficult 
or impossible to map out a blue print for the summary and comprehen- 
sive solution of problems that were not open to being solved either all 
at once or all in the council-chamber. The passage of Time, which, in 
the spell of peace preceding the general war, had maleficently created 
intractable problems by turning an accomplished settlement into an 
anachronism, now beneficently ripens these still unsolved problems to 
a point at which a solution of them at last becomes attainable, Yet, even 
when Time is thus working to facilitate Diplomacy, instead of working, 
as before, to aggravate the difficulties of the statesman’s task, Diplomacy 
once again proves incapable of doing its job without again employing 
the instrument of War to carry its policy over the stiles of collective 
obtuseness and inertia. A spell of peace that gives a war-stricken society 
the necessary breathing-space is therefore apt to be followed by a further 
burst of warfare over the still unsettled issues on which the recent 
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general war was fought; but this martial epilogue to a general war 
usually differs auspiciously from the antecedent general war itself in 
producing more constructive and more lasting solutions for the social 
problems with which both these bouts of warfare are concerned, and in 
achieving this at a lower cost in terms of destruction and exhaustion." 

"Though this martial aftermath of a general war usually outclasses the 
martial prelude to the general war in its scale, it also usually resembles 
the prelude in taking the form of a burst of short wars, some, at least, of 
which are only local, in contrast to the protractedness and the ubiquity 
that are a general war's characteristically noxious features; and, though 
the peace-settlements following these supplementary lesser wars may 
be partial and piecemeal by comparison with the grand essay in com- 
prehensive and definitive peace-making after the antecedent general 
War? their aggregate effect is often to find more or less adequate and 
enduring solutions for the problems which have precipitated the general 
war and which have been left still unsolved by the abortive peace-making 
after it. Thereby the disturbed equilibrium is temporarily restored by 
more positive measures than the mere frustration of a single Great 
Power's bid for world dominion that is the negative achievement of the 
opposing coalition in a general war. For this reason the interval of 
general peace that elapses between the constructive settlement achieved 
in the martial epilogue to a general war and the outbreak of another 
general war as the result of the ultimate explosion of gradually pent up 
new forces is more genuinely peaceful, and hence also more creative, in 
its quality, even when it is not longer in its duration, than the breathing- 
space between the end of a general war and the beginning of its martial 
epilogue. 

Phe foregoing analysis has brought to light the composition and 
structure of the uniform sequence of events constituting one war-and- 
peace cycle in a repetitive series of cycles of the kind. "The uniformly 
recurring sequence consists of alternating bouts of War and spells of 
Peace; there are four of these altogether, namely two of each, but these 
couples are not pairs of twins; for, in both the couple of spells of Peace 
and the couple of paroxysms of War, one of the two beats is more 
sharply accentuated than the other. The tranquillity of the interval of 
general peace following the martial epilogue to a general war presents as 
sharp a contrast to the uneasiness of the breathing-space between the 


* This sequence of events is not, of course, invariable, and, even when it does duly 
esent itself it does not always conform exactly to the standard pattern delineated herer 
fa Modern Western history, for example, the Thirty Years War (gerebatur A.. 1618-48) 

did set the seal on the frustration, n the foregoing general war (gerebatur A.D. 1968- 

3629), of the Hlapaburgs’ bid for World dominion; but, at any rate in the Cent 

pean theatre of ‘hostilities, this conclusive confirmation of a previous military and 
litical decision took, nor a lighter but a heavier tll chan the general war had taken, 

Bimilarly, in post-Alexandrive Hellenic history, the toll taken. by the supplementary 

‘wars of 9o-do n.c, was greater in Italy end 

The toll aken by the civil disturbances and s 


ideed in the Aegean Basin as well™—than 
ial evolutions of 133-111 B.C., which had 


taken the place of a general war in this chapter of Hellenic history, as the civil wars in 
the Spanish Hapsburg Empire and in France had taken the place of a general war in the 
chapter of Western history within which the Thirty Years War fell 

TT Here again the Thirty Years War presents an exception to the normal rule; inasmuch 
as the peace-settlement of Westphalia, by which it was followed, was actually the first 
Modern Western essay in peacesmaking on an oecumenical scale. 
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general war itself and its martial epilogue as the mildness of this epilogue 
presents to the severity of the antecedent general war, 

Now that we have plotted out the typical physiognomy of a war-and- 
peace cycle, our next step must be to set out in tabular form! the succes- 
sive occurrences of this sequence of phenomena in the Modern and post- 
Modern chapters of Western history. 

"This table shows that, in the course of the four and a half centuries 
that had elapsed between the last decade of the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when this particular Balance of Power had been installed 
in the Western World, and the year A. 1952, the repetitive cycle 
through which a precariously unstable equilibrium had been turbulently 
maintaining itself had so far revolved five times over, counting in the 
overture to the series as well as the still uncompleted fourth round of 
the subsequent cycles. The table also shows that this fourth cycle, as 
well as the overture, had departed from the norm represented by the 
three regular cycles that had occurred between A.D. 1568 and A.D. 1914, 
and that, among these three, the second and the third cycle were closer 
replicas of one another than the first cycle was of either of them. 

"Phe departures of the overture and the fourth cycle from the norm 
were not of the same kind; for the fourth cycle differed from the over- 
ture and from the preceding three regular cycles alike in its structure, 
whereas the overture resembled the regular cycles in its structure and 
diffeted from them only in its wave-length. 

‘The structural novelty of the fourth cycle was, as we have seen,? the 
portentous one of capping one general war with another one of still 
greater severity, atrocity, and inconclusiveness, instead of following itup 
with a burst of milder, but nevertheless more conclusive, supplementary 
wars that, on the precedent of the uniform sequence of events in each of 
the preceding cycles, were to be expected as the sequel to a breathing- 
space. There was no such radical difference of structure between the 
three regular cycles and the overture. In the overture, as in the regular 
cycles, a breathing-space after a general war had duly been followed by 
supplementary wars which had duly been followed, in their turn, by a 
general peace. The difference in this case was merely a chronological one. 
‘The overture's duration of seventy-four years (currebat A.D. 1494-1568) 
had been not much longer than the maximum wave-length of a Single 
“Kondratieff cycle! on the economic plane of latter-day Western history, 
and not quite so long as the sum of a couple of minimum wave-lengths 
of the same economic ‘long cycle'? whereas the duration of the second 
and third regular cycles (currebant A.D. 1672-1792 et A.D. 1792-1914), 
running, as it had done, to 120 years in the one case and 122 years in the 
other,* had been equal to the sum of a couple of maximum ‘Kondratieff 

i Rise Konda ite nth wavelengths ranging between mains of about 
sixty years and minima of about forty years have been aticed on pj» 231-2 above, 

"Pene are the respective wave-lengths found for Cycles IL and DIT by metsuring the 
intervals between outbrea of general wars; and the duration of fog years and 74 Jeary 
found for Cycle I and for the overture respectively, ace obtained by measurements on 
the same bah Dasi is fhe obvious one o ay sce the outbreaks of general ars 
itor sequence of events composing each of these epediive cycles: An alternative 
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wave-lengths, while the first regular cycle (currebat A.D. 1568-1672), 
with its duration of 104 years, had been equal to the sum of a couple of 
‘Kondratieff cycles’ of average length. 

Tt is also noticeable that the shortness of the total span of the overture 
by comparison with the spans of the three regular cycles was accounted 
for mainly by the abnormal shortness of its two spells of Peace, and that, 
by contrast, its two bouts of War were not appreciably shorter than 
those of the regular cycles. The breathing-space after the general war 
had lasted for r1 years in the overture, as compared with 9 years in the 
first cycle, zo years in the second, and 33 years in the third; the general 
peace after the supplementary wars had lasted for 9 years in the over- 
‘ture, as compared with 24 years in the first cycle, 29 years in the second, 
and 43 years in the third, On the other hand the general war had con- 
tinued for 31 years (A.D. 1494-1525) in the overture as compared with 41 
years each (A.D. 1568-1609 and A.D. 1672-1713) in the first and second 
cycles, and 23 years (A.D. 1792-1815) in the third cycle, while the bout 
of supplementary wars had continued for 23 years (4.D. 1536-59) in the 
overture as compared with 30 years each (a.D. 1618-48 and A.D. 1733-63) 
in the first and second cycles and 23 years (AD, 1848-71) in the third 
cycle. 

Y Our table also brings out a tendency, which we have already noticed 
by anticipation, for the number of war years in a cycle to diminish, and 
for the ratio between the numbers of war years and of peace years to 
change to the numerical advantage of the peace years, with each succes- 
sive repetition of the sequence. 

This tendency does not, it is true, pronounce itself so sharply when 
measured in terms of individual years as when measured in terms of the 
groups of years, representing alternate bouts of War and spells of Peace, 
into which the sequence has been analysed; for, though the overall 
length of the bout that we have labelled ‘the general war’ falls off 
strikingly from the figure of 41 years at which it stands in the first and 
second cycles to its 23 years in the third cycle and its 4 years in the 
fourth, these reductions of the span are partly offset by concurrent 
eliminations of intercalated peace years. No less than 15 peace years, for 
example, were intercalated in the general war of A.D, 1672-1713—con- 
sisting, as this did, of three constituent bouts separated by two truces 
lasting from a.D. 1678 to 1688 and from A.D, 1697 to 1702, whereas in 
the General War of A.D. 1792-1815 the truces following, in A.D. 1802-3, 
the abortive conclusion of peace at Amiens and preceding, in A.D. 1814 
15, ‘the Hundred Days’ were matters, not of years, but of months, while 
the sole truce during the General War of a.D. 1914-18 was the fraterniza- 
tion on the first Christmas Day after the outbreak of hostilities, When, 
however, the overall figures have been duly corrected to allow for such 
intercalations of peace years and peace months, the tendency towards a 
diminution in the relative lengths of the war periods still stands out 


Jel wuld be fo eps de tee been gestoratigns of peal pence; and on 
is basis the length of Regular Cycle I would work out at 89 years (1589 1643), that of 
Cycle TE at ves years (2648-1763), and that of Cycle HI at 06 years (1763-1071) 

1 On p. 235, above, 
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conspicuously in a comparison of the four-years’ span of the General War 
of A.D. 1914-18 with the corrected figures of approximately 21 years for 
the General War of A.D. 1792-1815 and approximately 26 years for the 
General War of A.D. 1672-1713. 

At the same time a synoptic view of the later and the earlier general 
wars in this Western series also shows that, in the act of becoming 
shorter, Western general wars had been becoming more concentrated, 
more intense, and more relentless, and that, so far from the progressive 
shortening of the lengths of bouts of general warfare signifying an 
alleviation of the scourge of War, the progressive concentration of general 
warfare within an ever smaller number of years at an ever higher degree 
of intensity had resulted in the recurrent general wars working greater 
havoc in the life of the Western Civilization than they had worked when 
they had been carried on more desultorily over longer Time-spans. 
While it was true that under this older dispensation the plague of War 
had been more or less endemic in the Western body social, it was also 
true that a relatively mild perennial malady was in many ways more 
tolerable and less dangerous than a series of occasional sudden violent 
epidemics breaking in upon spells of relatively good health. This abrupt 
alternation of Total War with Total Peace was, indeed, manifestly more 
trying to the constitution of Society than an earlier condition in which 
the difference between spells of health and bouts of sickness had been 
less sharply accentuated, In the Early Modern Age of Western history 
the war-ridden society had been affected like a victim of chronic malaria, 
whose vitality is permanently lowered by his complaint without his life 
being brought into jeopardy. In the Late Modern Age the Western 
Society had been relieved of its malaria thanks to a gratifying improve- 
ment in the day-to-day performance of Western political preventive 
medicine, but the patient had been made to pay for this rise in his normal 
level of health by becoming subject to thunderbolt ‘strokes’ which were 
as unpredictably sudden as they were lethally violent. 

"While the deadliness of War had thus been increasing by geometrical 
progression with each further repetition of a Western war-and-peace 
cycle in which the bouts of War had been becoming shorter, and the 
spells of Peace longer, every time, the respective stances of the com- 
peting Powers had been as uniform, throughout the series of recurrent 
cycles, as the sequence of events in which, cycle by cycle, the resolution. 
of political and military forces had recurrently worked itself out. 

We have already noticed? that the Western international tableau of 


1 The average figure for the length of time by which each successive Western general 
‘war was becoming shorter than its immediate predecessor thus works out at eleven years 
as between the latest three general ware in thie series according to the corrected calcula- 
tons of their spans. When the writer was doing this sum on the morning of the 2nd 
August, 959, he had at his elbow his original notes, written in A.D. 1929; and, consider- 
ing that at that date the possibility of constructing an atom bomb was still beyond the 
mental horizon of a layman like himself, he wes startled to read in his own handwriting, 
jotted down twenty-one years ago: ‘Since the General War of A.D. 1914-1918 lasted 
little more than four years, we find, on following out the progression, that the next 

dt be expected to break out about A. 2935, would be instan- 
annihilating in effect, This mathematical fantasy is borne out by 
jee available for a forecast in this year A.D. 1029. 


all che empirica 
7 On p. 244, above. 
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A.D. 1952, in which the Soviet Union was striving to break out of a ring 
within which the United States was striving to contain her, was a repro- 
duction of the tableau of A.D. 1552, with a twentieth-century Russia 
playing a sixteenth-century France's part and the United States playing 
Charles V's, We can now see that this disposition of forces was not 
peculiar to the situation existing at those two dates, at each of which the 
number of Great Powers had been no more than two. In every round 
with the sole exception of the first regular cycle (currebat A.D. 1568- 
1672), the aggressor Power had invariably been a continental Power in 
a central position occupying a compact territory with sally-ports opening 
into the back-yards of the countries that were the arenas of combat, the 
stakes of contention, and the prizes of victory. 

In the overture (currebat A.D. 1494-1568) this role had been played b: 
a France who marched with Italy along one land frontier and wit 
Flanders along another; and, after a temporary eclipse that had been 
the penalty of her civil war of A.D. 1562-98, France had recaptured this 
role from a Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy that had acquired it, in 
France's temporary absence, during the General War of A.D. 1568-1609 
which had inaugurated Regular Cycle I (currebat a.D. 1568-1672). Inthe 

1 "This General War of 0, 1568-1609 tool; like the contemporary warfare in France 
deraa he yeas san Sbe forms restent o edt 
seller rene Pi ee pen eigen ye oneness 
Converted into a general war by England's entry into the lists as one of Spaima advere 
Snes. This Engl intervention gave an oecumenical significance to what would athere 
‘vise have remained a domestic confit within te body polite of a single Great Power, 
ls vend penis epic wn i Baay po at pelo Gat Tove 
there a minoritarian Roman Catholic Government dependent on Spanish backing, 1 
Increase in the power of the Spanish Hapsburg Monarchy would presumably have 
ensured, not merely te evennial zesubjugation of the Protestant insurgente in he 
Netherlands, but the temporary supremacy of Spain in the Western international arena 
since Spain would then have been able to take ul advantage of the opportunity, offered 
$ er by the civil war in France, for bringing France too under a Spanish hegemony 
trough the agency of a Roman Catholic Government in France that would likewise 
eve Pad to look to Spain for support. 
ke insurrection of the Netherlands against the Spanish Crown in AD. 1568 and the 
increasing provocation of the Spaniards by he Rng in and afier aD» 1572 gave the 
mensure of the temporary paralysis of French power during the French chi war of 
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general wars of A.D. 1672-1713 and A.D. 1792-1815 France had played 
the aggressor's part once again; but in the meantime a Western World 
that bad been engaging in these domestic conflicts with one band had 
been enlarging its territorial domain with the other hand; and this 
change in the Western World's geographical scale and structure had 
eventually deprived France of her central position, 

France's last chance of winning world dominion had passed away at 
Waterloo upon the final failure of her third bid for it in the General 
War of AD. 1792-1815. Thereafter the Western World's continental 
centre of gravity had shifted eastward from France to Germany as a 
result of the reception of the Western culture first in a Russian and then 
in an Ottoman Orthodox Christendom. These sweeping cultural con- 
quests, which had carried the eastern marches of a Westernizing World 
as far as Alexandria and Vladivostok, had also substituted the Near and 
Middle East for Italy and Flanders as the arena in which the stakes were 
held, the wars were fought, and the prizes were to be won; and this 
transformation of the Western World’s geographical landscape had been, 
reflected on the political and military plane in the transfer of the role of 
aggressive Central Power from France to Prussia-Germany in the course 
of the supplementary wars (gerebantur A.D. 1848-71) following the 
General War of A.D. 1792-1815. Germany's tenure of a role which she 
had thus captured from France was, however, to be very much briefer 


‘Though Louis XTV's premonitory attack on the Spanish Netherlands in A.D. 1667 had 
moved the United Netherlands and England to make peace with one another in that 

or and to enter into sm anti-French triple alliance, including Sweden, in AD. 1668, 
France nevertheless had England for her aly against Holland for the Bret Ue Years 
(xb. 1672-4) of a general wat in which a French attack on tae Dutch was the Aist move 
TX tresh French atempe to win world dominion. 

‘Tne Spanish danger to the liberties of Western parochial states was never so great as 
the French danger—not even at the height of the power of Pilip IL--for the Spanish 
Power was an idol with fet of clay in a Western international arena n which the economic 
news of war wore coming progressively, with each further sound in the game, to count 
for more and more by comparison with mere military velour. The descendants of the 
Iberian Western Christian barbarians who had defeated the Maghribi Berber Muslin 
barbarians in a contest for the spoils of an Andalusian Umayyad Caliphate that had 
Collapsed in Ain. Toro were bora soldiers in the Gothic and the Vandal vein; andy im 
heit socially parasitie profession, they displayed an impressive adaptability when, in 
the Western General War of. Aga- tsas, hey mastered a newfangled Swiss infantry 
technique which, in this phase of Western art of war, was the uliaman of victory. This 
Spanish. stock of military material was, however, as inadequate in quandty ar it was 
outstanding in quality; forthe Christians in steenth-century Spain were no more then 
Sn ‘ascendngy" in a population which mustered perhaps no more than seven million 
Soula in al against ee teen or sixteen milion gurl and communally homo. 
encous inhabitants of a contemporary Franco; and the Muslim and Jewish subject 
SSmmunities were Spain's economic mainstay. Whereas the Castilian amd Aragonese 
Soldier of a Hatesnth-century Spain were shepherds and herdsmen in cul He, her 
Sgriculturs such as it was, wes carried on by a Morisco and a Catalan peasantry i the 
Silley of the Wdtl-Kabir and along the seaboard of the Mediterranean, while the Jews 
‘Were the lite of the trade and industly of the Spanish cities. Whereas France could feed 
Jer sixteen millions from home-grown cereals, Spain could not fesd her seven milions 
‘Without importing cereals from Sicily and from Northern Europe; and, as f theae econo- 
Mic handicaps were not serious enough as they were, the Spanish “ascendancy” did itr 
Wort to aggravate them by oppressing and evicting the Moorish and Jewish producers 
Sf Spanish wealth. Simultaneously, even the revervotr of Castilian Christian military 
man power was depleted by the draining off of conquistadores to live happily ever after 
Er renters aking foll of subject peasant populations in overrun Mexic and Andean 
‘worlds, 

A brilliant portrait of siateenth-century Spain has been painted by Eduard Fueter in 
his Geschichte der Europäischen Staatensyslems con 1492-1559 (Munich and Berlin 
1919, Oldenbourg), PP. 79-103. 
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than her predecessors. The slower tempo of the Modern Western 
World's expansion during its earlier stages had enabled France to cling 
to this role—albeit at the price of bringing ever direr disasters upon 
herself—from A.D. 1494 to A.D. 1870, with no more than a temporary 
eclipse circa A.D. 1562-98. But the Western Civilization's transit from 
a Modern to a post-Modern Age of Western history at the very moment 
at which Germany was supplanting France had been accompanied by 
a sudden immense acceleration in the tempo of Western geographical 
expansion; and a change of geographical scale which had wafted Ger- 
many into a commanding position by A.D. 1871 had by then already 
begun to gather an impetus that in A.D. 1945 was to bring Germany 
lower than France had ever yet fallen. 

Ina Western system of international relations which, in the meantime, 
had continued to expand until it had attained a literally world-wide 
range, a Germany who had bid for world dominion twice within one 
lifetime, in a brace of general wars fought in swift succession (gerebantur 
AD. 1914-18 et A.D. 1939-45), had been compelled, in her turn, by A.D. 
1945 to surrender the role of aggressive Central Power to a Soviet 
‘Union who occupied a commanding position in a geographical setting 
that was occumenical now and no longer merely regional. In A.D. 1952, 
when an arena of competition which had originally bcen confined to 
Italy and Flanders had come to embrace the whole of the Old World 
outside the Soviet Union's own borders, the Soviet Union possessed 
sally-ports opening into the back-yards of Scandinavia, Western 
Europe, the Near and Middle East, the sub-continent of India, South- 
East Asia, Indonesia, China, Korea, and Japan. In the course of four 
centuries the geographical scale of a Western system of international 
relations had thus been enlarged to a stupendous degree; yet the lay-out 
of the arena and the stance of the gladiators face to face within it was 
recognizably the same in A.D. 1952 as it had been four hundred years 
earlier, 


The War-and-Peace Cycle in post-Alexandrine Hellenic History 

We have now perhaps reached the limit to which we can carry our 
analysis of the war-and-peace rhythm in the Modern and post-Modern 
chapters of Western history; and in any case we have carried it far 
enough to enable us, if we turn our attention to the post-Alexandrine 
chapters of Hellenic history, to see at a glance that a war-and-peace 
rhythm is discernible here too, and that some of the main features of it 
are identical with features that we have already observed in our Western. 
example of the working of this particular law of Nature in the political 
affairs of civilizations, 

In the Hellenic, as in the Western, case the series of cycles begins 
with an overture in which the parties to the competition are jockeying 
with one another not merely for victory in the race but for the winning 
of a place in the running; and this inaugural round of the cycle takes 
the form of a civil war among Alexander's successors over the swollen 
heritage of the Argeadae which is reminiscent of the civil war between 
a royal branch and a Burgundian ducal branch of the French House of 
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Valois over the swollen heritage of the Valois dukes of Burgundy. In the 
Hellenic case, again, a sequence of alternating bouts of war and spells of 
peace, that makes its first epiphany in the overture, then repeats itself in. 
a cycle of competition between the survivors of the ordeal to which the 
overture had subjected all competitors who had had the hardihood to 
enter the lists, We shall also notice in the Hellenic course of events a 
tendency, which we have noticed in the corresponding Western story, 
for regional vortices which at first behave like so many independent 
focuses of military and political force to coalesce into a single vortex 
drawing into itself the whole of the action in all quarters of the inter- 
national arena, In the evolution of a Western Balance of Power we have 
watched such outlying vortices round the marches between Western 
Christendom and the Ottoman Empire and between Western Christen- 
dom and Muscovy coalescing with the central vortex round Italy and 
Flanders. In the Hellenic story we shall see a vortex round the coasts 
of the Aegean in the Levant and a vortex round Sicily and Magna 
Graecia in the western basin of the Mediterranean! coalescing into a 
vortex engulfing the Mediterranean Basin from end to end. 

‘We shall also see the partial neutralization of the Great Powers’ 
potency, through their respective successes in frustrating one another's 
ambitions, giving opportunities for minor states to come to birth and 
grow in the interstices between the rugged cyclopean boulders which the 
deliberately engineered traffic-blocks in the avalanche have brought into 
a precarious equilibrium. For example, a Rhodian tripolis, that found 
itself in a key position in the new world called into existence by Alex- 
ander's overthrow of the Achaemenidae, was able, in the course of the 
overture cycle, during the General War of 321-301 B.C., to hold out in 
305 B.C. against the siege artillery of Demetrius Poliorcétés with the help 
of the coalition of Alexander's other successors that was opposing 
Demetrius's father Antigonus Monophthalmus's bid for world dominion, 
An Aetolian Confederacy of Continental Greek cantons and city-states, 
2 similar Achaean Confederacy in the Peloponnese, and an Attalid 
Principality in the immediate hinterland of the Continental Asiatic half 
of the original homeland of Hellenism all started their political careers 
in the course of the overture during the catastrophic sequel to a supple- 
mentary war which had followed, in 282-281 B.C., the General War of 
321-30: B.C.; and the exhaustion of the Great Powers in the next 
general war (in Oriente gerebatur 266-241 B.C.) not only gave these four 
already established minor states opportunities of consolidating and 
extending their previous gains, but also enabled partisans of reform at 
Sparta to regenerate their commonwealth by the social revolution of 
227 B.C., and advocates of a quiet life at Athens to recapture a precarious 
independence for their country in 229 B.C. 

While all these features in a post-Alexandrine Hellenic international 
Iandscape are reminiscent of the corresponding features in the landscape 
of a Western World in its Early Modern Age, the Hellenic tragedy 
differed from the Western in giving rein to violence with an unparalleled 
lack of restraint; and this demonic mania, which reminded a twentieth- 

1 "The Ponent of the Medieval Western mariners 
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century Western historian of the temper that had erupted in his own 
world in his own later day, brought upon a post-Alexandrine Hellenic 
Society, in the first recurrence of the war-and-peace cycle after the 
overture, the catastrophe of a double general war to which a latter-day 
‘Western Society had not condemned itself till it had passed through 
three regular cycles of the rhythm and had entered on a fourth round, 
‘The recklessness of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Society's violence in 
the conduct of its international affairs explains how it came about that 
the promise of the overture to the symphony was promptly and rudely 
belied by the performance in the first ensuing movement. The first war- 
and-peace cycle after the overture witnessed a decisive and irretrievable 
overturn of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Balance of Power through the 
liquidation of all but one of a number of Great Powers which, in the 
course of the overture (in Oriente currebat 321-266 n.c.), had risen, not 
just from two to three, as in the course of the corresponding chapter of 
Early Modern Western history (currebat A.D. 1494-1568), but from two 
to as many as five. 

At the moment of Alexander's death on the 13th June, 323, there 
were two Great Powers, and two only, inan Hellenic World whose eastern. 
bounds Alexander had carried forward within the last eleven years from. 
the Anatolian hinterland of the east coast of the Aegean Sea to the banks 
of an eastern tributary of the Indus. Alexander himself had momentarily 
‘united under his personal rule the domain over which the Achaemenian 
Empire had extended at its widest with the domain of a Macedonian 
Power which his father Philip had built up in Continental European 
Greece! between 357 and 338 B.c. The only other Great Power existing 
at that moment within the horizon of a thus vastly expanded Hellenic 
World was a Carthaginian Empire which had controlled the southern 
half of the western basin of the Mediterranean, with its African and 
Iberian continental hinterlands, since the closing years of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C, and which Alexander had not had time to liquidate as he had 
liquidated an Achaemenian Empire of which the Carthaginian had been 
a colonial counterpart in the political geography of a Syriac World. 
After the settling of the dust raised by the two successive wars for the 
possession of Alexander’s heritage which had ended respectively at 
Tpsus in 301 B.C. and at Corupedium in 281 B.C., no less than five Great 
Powers came into view in the arena. 

‘The Carthaginian Empire was still standing, not only intact but to 
all appearance more puissant than ever, in a still semi-detached West 
Mediterranean theatre of colonial competition between an Hellenic and 
a Syriac Society? Meanwhile, Alexander's ephemerally united heritage 
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aeol Tam de tass 3° Coit E ad Tosgumcrd in S38. mee Com 
Erica DE oen end 
polar Spo as o eerte teddy 
T lisent de to Y pon Arandia Age o. alene Rito Cage 
Sev one ht Veo Bied tackier he mese om a La Md 
{Sally Modest Agel Wesen etry: Great ne Carthage nse Great Power 
"lvii Vie irc argo we Tidy nd hes lf independ and iN 
Potion chm ple edi Lett and onthe aon nd tha as tow dtd 
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had been partitioned into three now more or less securely established. 
successor-states which, under their appearance of being new creations 
artificially carved out by capricious strokes of Macedonian military 
adventurers’ swords, revealed themselves on closer inspection to be, like 
the Carthaginian Empire, old structures masked, unlike the Carthaginian 
Empire, behind new fagades. A Ptolemaic Power based on the Lower 
Nile Valley was an avatar of the Egypt of Psammetichus I; a Seleu- 
cid Power based on the alluvium of the Lower Tigris-Euphrates Valley 
(Graecà Babylonia, Arabicd ‘Iriq) was an avatar of the Achaemenian 
Empire of Cyrus; an Antigonid Power based on the lower valleys of the 
Vardar (Axius) and the Struma (Strymon) was an avatar of the Mace- 
don of Philip IL. The one genuinely new creation among the five 
Hellenic Great Powers that were in being at the end of the overture 
(currebat 321-266 B.C.) to the post-Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic his- 
tory was à commonwealth which the city-state Rome had been building 
up in Central Italy between 340 and 290 B.c." 

By 168 2.c, this one new Power was also the only survivor among the 
five Powers that had been in the arena in 266 B.c. Of the four Powers 
that had enjoyed the advantage of standing on old foundations, Car- 
thage, the Seleucid Monarchy, and Macedon had been felled to the 
ground by Roman blows in the years zor, 190, and 168, while Ptolemaic 
Egypt had been reduced to the status of a Roman protectorate when 
Roman diplomatic intervention had saved her in 170 B.C. from being 
annexed by Rome's defeated Seleucid adversary. This overturn of a 
post-Alexandrine Hellenic Balance of Power, and its replacement by an 
tunchallengeable monopoly of power in the hands of Rome, was not 
incomparable, in its abruptness, to the overturn of a Balance of Power 
in Sinic history through Ts'in's destruction of her six peers between the 
years 230 and 221 B.C.; and an Hellenic violence reminiscent of the 
spirit of those Sinic ‘contending states’ accounts for the striking diver- 
gence between a course of Hellenic events in which an international 
Balance of Power was thus overturned before the completion of the first 
cycle after the overture and a course of Western events in which an 
international balance, inaugurated during a similar overture, had run 


by the gigantic stature of Great Powers of a higher calibre that had loomed up all around 
ber, This contrast between the respective fortunes of Carthage and Venice during these 
corresponding chapters of their histories is accounted for by two differences in their 
‘experiences, By A.P, 1550 Venice had long since met her Ottoman fate, whereas Carthage 
‘ras not to meet her Roman fate tll 264 .c.; and by A.D, 1559 Venice had also felt the 
verse economie effects of the Portuguese conquest of the Indies and the Spanish cone 
‘quest of the Americas, whereas the Macedonian conquest of the Achaemenien Empire 
Had no similar adverse economic effects on Carthage's monopoly of the African and 
Iberian hinterlands of her ‘wooden curtain’. 

T'The Central Italian Roman Commonwealth that had been brought 


to being by 
299 P.o: was an genuinely new as the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy that came inte 
‘being in a.p. 2526; for, though the Roman Central Italy which in 290 B.C. was an accom- 
plished fact had been foreshadowed in an Etruscan imperialism in the seventh and sixth 
pita moy theae Etruscan attempts to bring the Creek seslemenss on the coast of 
Campania and the Latin settlements in the lower valley of the Tiber under the hegemony 
fof the Etruscan settlements between the Tiber and the Arno had been as abortive ag the 
divers ephemeral unions between Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and the patrimony of the 
House of Hapsburg in South-East Germany which in their successive permutations and 
combinations had foreshadowed the establishment, in A.D. 1526, of a Danubian Hapse 
burg Monarchy that was to hold together for nearly four hundred years (see IT. ii. 178-9). 
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through three subsequent regular cycles before it had begun to get out 
of hand, 

‘The difference in temper between the Western gladiatorial combat of 
AD. 1494-1559 and the Hellenic combat of 321-281 B.C. can be measured 
by the difference between the personal fates that overtook the principal 
adventurers in the two arenas. The military defeat suffered by Francis I 
at Pavia in A.D. 1525 was no less crushing than the overthrows of An- 
tigonus at Ipsus in 301 s.c. and Lysimachus at Corupedium in 281 B.C., 
yet the worst that happened to Francis was to have to spend rather less 
than a year as a prisoner of war and to ransom himself at the price of 
undertaking to marry his adversary's sister and to renounce his claims 
to the Italian and Burgundian territories that were the stakes in his 
contest with Charles V. There was never any serious question of the 
destruction or even subjugation of a Kingdom of France which had 
brought upon itself this prostrating blow; and Francis had no sooner 
recovered his liberty and his throne than he broke the promises in 
exchange for which he had been released, and resumed a struggle that 
was fraught with no mortal danger either for his person or for his realm. 
Francis lived to die in his bed more than twenty-two years after the day 
on which he had been taken prisoner on the battlefield of Pavia. There 
is a piquant contrast between the impunity with which Francis thus 
played with fire and the experiences of an Antigonus and a Lysimachus, 
‘whose realms perished with them on the battlefield. 

‘There were no such fatal casualties in the Western gladiatorial contest 
of A.D. 1494-1559; and the contrast between the characters of the Western 
and the Hellenic episode comes out still more sharply when we pass on 
to compare the respective fates of the victors. The worst that happened 
to Charles V was to become so weary of his Sisyphean task that he 
insisted on sloughing off his public burdens on to other shoulders and 
retiring into private life under conditions skilfully devised to give his 
body its long-overdue rest without prejudice to the long-neglected wel- 
fare of his soul. Like a discomfited Francis I, a disillusioned Charles V 
died in his bed; and this tame death did not overtake him till more than 
thirty-three years after a victory at Pavia whose aftermath had been still 
more ironically disappointing for the victor than it had been for his 
vanquished opponent. A more tragic destiny was in store for Charles V's 
Hellenic counterpart Seleucus Nicator, who, after overthrowing and 
slaying his last adversary, was foully murdered in his old age by a 
younger and more unscrupulous adventurer, to whom he had rashly 
given his confidence, before he had satisfied his heart's desire to set eyes 
once again on 2 Macedonian homeland which he had not seen for fifty- 
four years, 

‘The mutual exhaustion of the belligerents in this last round (debella- 
tum 282-281 8.c.) of the Wars of Alexander's Succession was so extreme 
that a Macedon from which an Alexander had gone forth, conquering 
and to conquer,” in 334 B.C. was overrun in 279 B.. by barbarians from 
a North European hinterland who went on in 278 B.C. to cross the 
Dardanelles and break into the vast Asiatic dominions of Seleucus 

RM 
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Nicator's son and heir Antiochus I. A poetic justice which, within a year 
of the murder of Nicator, thus brought the Macedonian Macbeth, 
Ptolemy the Thunderbolt, to his death in battle, in a vain attempt to 
defend the kingdom whose diadem he had usurped against the north- 
western barbarians’ onslaught, had to be purchased by Macedon's 
tutelary genius at a veritably prohibitive price. 

Du treibst mir's gar zu toll, 
Ich fiircht’, es breche! 
Nicht jeden Wochenschluss 
Macht Gott die Zeche. 
"This apprehensive exclamation, wrung from a Goethe who was ob- 
serving, with his heart in his mouth, the criminal recklessness of his own 
contemporaries, might have been wrung, with no less reason, from a 
spectator of the international arena in either the Western World of the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Era or the Hellenic World of the Age 
of Alexander’s successors; yet, in the less turbulent course of Western 
history, God's settlement of accounts with Man was relatively long 
delayed. 

‘The fate that, in the Hellenic tragedy, a mad-dog militarist Pyrrhus 
had brought, by 272 B.c., before the close of the overture, on a small and 
backward kingdom on which he had irresponsibly attempted to force 
the untenable role of a Great Power was not brought on Sweden by 
Charles XII until after the corresponding Western tragedy had entered 
on the second of its regular recurrent cycles; and, though Epirus, after 
Pyrrhus had got himself killed at Argos in 272 B.C., was allowed to lapse 
into the tranquillity of a premature exhaustion, like Sweden after 
Charles XII's defiantly courted death in the trenches before Frederiksten 
in A.D. 1719 this long since inoffensive little Continental Greek country 
was given over to pillage in cold blood by the Roman conqueror of 


2 In IL, äi, a81, n. ni has boen noticed that the Macedonians invited this barbarian 
invasion by ei impradenes in at simting the European Parbarians by an sgg 
five expantion ae thei expense in the reign of King Pip Amyntou (regnabat 4s 
SO Cd and then neglecting dis rani burbaran frontier ip order t tum di 
‘ne against the Achaemenidae and thereafter against one another: The equivalent event 
in Bary Modern Western history would Pave been an invasion of Spain on the morrow 
GF the Batte of St. Guentin. (comminan no August, 1337) by a horde of resurgent 
Muwahnia Berbers Aom the Atlas or Murabie Berbers tor the Senegal, wik an 
impetus that we must [magne to have carried these trrupring barbarians on Beyond an 
Srey Spain ino Italy it onc direction and Mesico in the other Castile did neglect 
er Berbet frontier when, ster the completion of the conquest o Granada in A'D. T 
She failed to ollow ep her seiure of this last unsubjugeted remnant of Andalus 
seizure of North-West Aces that was the logical next step in the merch of Caotlian 
Aspen. Ystead of goncetatng il her miary crt an pushing Forward iode 
maturat frontier offered by the north shore ofthe Sabara, she made a few hall heared 
JEn upon Narta West African ports while diverting the Best part of her energies to 
$ Conquest of the Americas und 1o a competition with France forthe hegemony over 
fisy. Spain, like Macedon, det pay a pendly for having thar looked back after having 
put her Pand to the plough (Luke Gc 62); she exposed hers othe scourge of a piracy 
Eiganized by Ottoman cora ensconced in Norn West African naval bases on wii 
Spain fad regleeted fo secure her ow hold. Yot this nuisance was rival compared o 
A astro teat Macedon brought on herself im ax EAR 

S enven x. raga end aa, 1932 the only other accor of a leading partin the Western 
power game who had lost his ife Ta butte had been one of Charles MIT s predecesora 
En the Enone of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, Napolean; ike Francis 1, had died in Ris 
fed: fidez bad died in fis bunker, By contrast, tlie deaths among eminent participants 
in apost Alexandriae Hellenic power game arë coo numerous record. 
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Macedon, Lucius Aemilius Paullus, in 167 B.C., 105 years after Pyrrhus's 
death, whereas in A.D. 1952, 233 years after the death of Charles XII, 
Sweden was still inviolate, though her fellow ephemeral Great Power 
Holland, as well as her two Scandinavian neighbours Denmark and 
Norway, had suffered at German hands in A.D. 1940 what Epirus had 
suffered at Roman hands in 167 B.C. In A, 1952 the ultimate military 
and political outcome of a Western Balance of Power that had been 
inaugurated in A.D. 1494 was still obscure; and, however ominously 
impenetrable might be the darkness that still shrouded the future, an 
already accomplished passage of 458 years testified that this Modern and 
post-Modern Western Balance of Power, whatever might be the denoue- 
ment towards which it was heading, had at any rate already achieved a 
decidedly longer run than had been attained by an Hellenic Balance which 
Rome had overturned by establishing her sole supremacy in 168 B.C., 
not more than 153 years after the post-Alexandrine Balance had been 
inaugurated by the outbreak of the frst fighting between Alexanders 
successors. 

After these general considerations it will be convenient to set out the 
successive occurrences of the war-and-peace cycle in post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic history in a tabular form which we can then analyse in the light. 
of our foregoing table of the corresponding Western phenomena," 

‘The most striking feature in the history of the post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic war-and-peace cycles that our present table throws into relief 
is the balefully decisive importance of the Reduplicated General War 
of 220-189 B.C. 

Before the outbreak of this war, an Hellenic World whose area had 
been vastly expanded by the conquests of Alexander the Great had not 
constituted a single unitary field of international politics but had con- 
sisted of two distinct arenas—one in the Levant and the other in the 
Western Basin of the Mediterranean—in which the competition between 
Great Powers had been carried on more or less independently; in the 
course of the Reduplicated General War of 220-189 B.C. these two arenas 
coalesced into one; the political event in which this coalescence was regis- 
tered was the treaty of alliance against Rome that King Philip V of Mace- 
don rashly concluded with Hannibal in 215 B.c. During the preceding 
period each of the two arenas had been infested with an aggressor Power 
Gf its own: the role played by Egypt in the Levant had been played by 
Rome in the Ponent. After the close of the general war of the first cycle 


1 Ses Tables T, p. 255, and IT 
at both Re 


pp. 268: 


the Hellenic and the Western World, The Hellenic World, throughout its history, was 
centred on a landlocked sea—the Aegean Basin at the beginning of the story and 
eventually the Mediterranean Basin as a whole. The geographical expansion of the 
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(in Levante gerebatur 266-241 8.c.), Egypt not only fell out of the running 
but actually became the principal victim of aggression instead of continu- 
ing tobe the principal perpetrator of it, whereas Rome was provoked byan 
abortive Carthaginian war of revenge and Macedonian war of aggrandize~ 
ment into assuming in the Levant, from 2002.c. onwards, the aggressor’s 
role which she had begun to play in the Western Mediterranean in 
264 B. 

‘The Reduplicated General War of 220-189 B.c. did not, however, 
merely unify the military and political action on the stage of Hellenic 
history round the now all-overshadowing presence of Rome;! it also 
imported into the conduct of Hellenic warfare a new vein of atrocity for 
which the arch-aggressor Rome was not solely responsible. 

‘Though, in this episode of Hellenic history, the overture (currebat 
321-266 B.C.) and the general war in the first cycle (in Levante gere- 
Datur 266-241 B.C.) had produced heavy casualties among war-lords by 
comparison with the corresponding acts in the Modern Western drama, 
this first phase of the Hellenic episode came in retrospect to seem mild 
by contrast with the sequel. Judged according to this subsequent stan- 
dard, the General War of 266-241 n.c. had been as ‘temperate’ a contest 
as the Modern Western wars of the second regular cycle (currebat A.D. 
1672-1792) on which Gibbon looked back with an unprescient com- 
placency* until he was overtaken by the outbreak of the General War of 
A.D. 1792-1815. The comparative temperateness of Hellenic warfare in 
this phase can be gauged by the fact that the deliberately and per- 
sistently aggressive policy of Egypt, directed though it was against both 
the Seleucid Monarchy and Macedon simultaneously, drove these two 
assaulted Powers into taking concerted action for their common defence 
on one occasion only, so far as we know, and then only for a spell of 
some five or six years (260-255 2.C.). This must mean that neither Power 
felt the aggression of Egypt to be a serious threat to its own survival. 
‘The comparative temperateness of the General War of 266-241 B.C. in 


Hellenic Society left the maritime structure of the Hellenic World intact, seit enlarged 
in scale, even afer the incorporation of South-West Asia and Northern India, By con- 
trast, the Western World had originally been centred on one corner of the Eurasian 
Continent; and here again the geographical expension of the socicty did not produce 
any immediate radical mogifcaton of e original srusture, since the world-wide oceanic 
Extension of the Westen World, which began towards the close of the Aficenth century 
of the Christian Eray was balanced by an ezstward extension into the interior of the 
Furgar Continent Owing to thn progressive enlargement of The continent area of 
the Western World, the arch-aggressor Power in the Western arena had continued to bo 
a fand power rom the inauguration of the Modem Western balance of power in AD 
Tage down to Ap: 1992. All the same, the new Western World overseas hat had been 
eléd into exitience by Western maritime enterprise had gradually come to play a 

kogressively greater past in redressing the balance of the old Western World on the 
Eurasian Continent: Whereas the bullion imported by the Spaniards from the Americas 
intg Western Burope during the overs Crue. 1498-1108) and the plar 
yee (currebat ave 1568-1072) of this Modern and post-Moder episode of Western 
Flsosy had not availed to save Spain fom falling out of the running, the ‘colonial 
‘wares’ thas the overseas annexes of the Western World had afterwards come to produce 
ad played an appreciable part in deciding the issue of the General War of A-D, 1792 
Bighand in the subsequent general ware € AD. 1974-18 and a. 1939-45 the declare 
desidiae to he defeat of Germany had bota ade by the war potential ofthe United 

ates 

Gin this portent see the passage of Rolybius—Occumanical History, Book T, chapa. 
ag quoted in Lii sra cry. “2 See the passage cited on p. 238, 0.2, bove: 
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the Levant is also attested by the recuperation of the Hellenic Society 
during the breathing-space (durabat 241-220 B.C.) that followed; for 
these two decades saw the culmination of the Hellenic Civilization’s 
first rally! since its breakdown in the Atheno-Peloponnesion War of 
431-404 B.C. i 

Against the background of this false dawn the unprecedentedly severe 
lapse into atrocity which the onset of the Reduplicated General War of 
220-189 B.. brought with it was thrown into sinister relief. In an earlier 
context? we have already noticed that, when the proud and virile Mace- 
donians first crossed swords with the war-scarred Romans in 200 B.C., 
the Macedonian high command felt it necessary to safeguard the moral 
of their magnificent troops against the shocking spectacle of the carnage 
inflicted by new weapons which the Romans had learnt to employ in the 
Romano-Carthaginian War of 218-201 2.C.; yet, during these crucial 
‘years, a relatively sensitive Macedonian King Philip V was bringing 
himself into odium through the inhumanity of his own style of war by 
contrast with the practice of Alexander's successors and their epigoni. 
At an abortive conference between the belligerents in the Second 
Romano-Macedonian War that was held in the winter of 198-197 B.C. 
in Malis on the eve of the campaign that was to result in a military 
decision at Cynoscephalae, the following indictment of Philip is reported. 
to have been addressed to him to his face by an Aetolian spokesman, 
Alexander Isius: 


Alexander complained that Philip was not making peace sincerely now 
and was not in the habit of making war honourably when war was the 
order of the day. . . . He abandoned any attempt to face his opponents in 
the field, but signalised his flight by burning and plundering the towns— 
a policy of avenging defeat by ruining the prizes of the victors. What an 
utter contrast to the standards observed by past wearers of a Macedonian 
crown! These sovereigns had fought one another continuously in the open 
country but had rarely destroyed and wrecked the towns. This was a fact 
of general knowledge, established by the war which Alexander the Great 
waged against Darius for the empire of Asia and again by the struggle of 
Alexander's successors over his inheritance, when they fought Antigonus 
for the possession of Asia in coalition. Moreover, the policy of the suc- 
cessors in the second generation, down to Pyrrhus, had been the same. 
‘They were ready enough to stake their fortunes in battle in the open 
country and they left nothing undone in their efforts to overcome one 
another by force of arms, but they used to spare the towns in order that 
the victors might enjoy the dominion over them and might receive due 
‘honours at the hands of their subjects. On the other hand, to destroy the 
objects of contention in the war while leaving the war itself still in train 
was the act of a madman and of one far gone in the malady; yet that was 
precisely what Philip was now doing.’ 


By the turn of the third and second centuries B., there had indeed 
been an appalling deterioration, in the Levant as well as in the Western 
Mediterranean, in those standards of conduct in international relations 
that had prevailed in the Hellenic World during the preceding three or 


2 ‘The symptoms of this rally have been surveyed in V. vi. 287-9. 
? in INE 163. 3 Polybius: Oecumenica! History, Book XVIII, chap. 3» 
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four generations. In the Reduplicated General War of 220-189 B.C. 
there was no reflorescence of the chivalry that had been shown on both 
sides during Demetrius Poliorcétés’ siege of Rhodes in 305-304 2.c. and 
that had afterwards been shown to Demetrius, after his final surrender 
in 285 3.c., by Seleucus Nicator; and, if in this post-Hannibalic chapter 
of Hellenic history there was nothing to compare with these earlier 
mitigations of the barbarity of War, a fortiori there was no counterpart 
of the social solidarity which, in the halcyon days of a delusively 
promising antecedent spell of peace, the Hellenic World had displayed 
when, in 227 B.C., kings, princes, and city-states had vied with one 
another in contributing to the relief of Rhodes after this ornament of 
a post-Alexandrine Hellenic World had been laid in ruins by an earth 

juake.* 

S comparison af our two tables brings out the further fact that, in 
recurrences of cycles of War and Peace, inter-state wars and civil wars 
are equivalent to one another and are interchangeable. We have noticed 
already? that, in the Modern Western episode, a series of wars that came 
to be fought as inter-state wars between France, Spain, and other 
parochial states was inaugurated by a civil war between two branches of 
the French House of Valois. Conversely, in the post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic episode, a series of wars that was similarly inaugurated by a 
civil war between rival successors of the Macedonian Argead king Alex- 
ander the Great, and that then similarly passed over into inter-state wars 
between Egypt, Asia, Macedon, Rome, and Carthage, was not brought 
to an end by Rome's overthrow of the last surviving rival Power in 
168 2.c., but ran on thereafter through a second cycle into a third cycle 
in the form of a succession of civil wars within the bosom of a now 
oecumenical Roman Commonwealth. 


The War-and-Peace Cycle in post-Confucian Sinic History 
Tf we now enlarge our field of historical vision by bringing into our 
synoptic view the episode of Sinic history traditionally known as the 
"Period of the Contending States’ (Chan Kuo), we shall detect corre- 
ndences between this post-Confucian chapter of Sinic history and 
both the post-Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic history and the Modern 
and post-Modern chapters of Western history and this not only in the 
general features of the historical landscape but also in the particular 
structure of the successive war-and-peace cycles. 

Like those other two series, this Sinic series of cycles was originally 
set in motion by a struggle for possession of the derelict heritage of a 
former Great Power in which there had been a breakdown of the central 
government, The heritages of Alexander the Great and of Charles the 
Bold, which had been the original apples of discord in the post-Alexan- 
drine Hellenic and in the Modern Western episode, had their counter- 
part in the post-Confucian Sinic episode in the heritage of the state of 
‘Tsin,> which fell to pieces in the fifth century s.c. after having played 
a leading part in a previous chapter of Sinic history as one of two prin- 


1 See Polybius: Oerumenical History, Book V, chaps. 88-90. 
2 In the present volume on pp. 237-8, above. 3 See V. 
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cipal competitors for the prize of hegemony in the Sinic World.! In the 
post-Confucian Sinic episode, again, the series of cycles had an overture 
in which the historically significant warfare took the form of civil war; 
and in the course of the first subsequent regular cycle the severity of the 
incidence of War upon Society was accentuated, in the Sinic World like- 
wise, by appalling increases in the effectiveness of weapons,? in the 
ruthlessness with which non-combatants, as well as defeated com- 
batants, were treated, and in the magnitude of the political prizes of 
victory and penalties of defeat.4 After it had exacerbated the evils of 
War to this intolerable degree, the Sinic episode was terminated, like 
the Hellenic, by the establishment of an oecumenical peace through the 
elimination ofall the contending Powers exceptonesinglesurviving victor, 

‘A chronological analysis of this post-Confucian episode of Sinic his- 
tory reveals a series consisting of an overture and two subsequent cycles 
with respective wave-lengths of 78, 86, and 112 years. In the overture 
the Leitmotio was the break-up of the state of Tsin into three successor- 
states; in the first of the two ensuing cycles it was the abortive attempt 
of one of Tsin's three successor-states, Wei, to play the part of arch- 
aggressor Power; in the next cycle it was the assumption of the arch- 
aggressor's part by the state of Ts'in with such success that this cycle 
ended in the political unification of the Sinic World through the over- 
throw, by Ts'in, of all other Powers in the Sinic international arena. 

In the overture (currebat 4975-419 B.C.) the most significant bouts of 
warfare took the form of civil wars, 


+ See IV. iv. 66 and V, yi. 292-3. Tsin’s principal rival during this earlier chapter of 
Sinig try fad been Chin n i ? 

= The adoption of the Burssian Nomad military weapons, equipment, and tactics at 
the tun ofthe fourth and third centuries e. by Chao, a suecessor-state of Tsin which 
had inherited Tes wardenship of an anti Nomad mareh, has been noticed in III ijs 
267, n. 1. Tais Sinic technical military innovation was the counterpart, in post- Con- 
Fulan Sinie history, of the adoption of new weapons by the Romans curing the Hanni- 
balie War and of the application to War of the new driving forces of Democracy end 
Industriais in the Modern Western World in the seventh decade of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Bra (cc 1V. iv, 252-2). Iis significant that the Sine sate that 
‘es the fst to make this revolution in i3 military technique during the Sinis General 
War of 333-347 nac. should also have been the state that at a later stage of the sume 

succesfully repulsed the attacks of the state of Trin which, by that time, had 

ished it military ascendaney over all ther Powers ia the Sin World. Chace 
Successful resistance to T in's repeated attempts to conquer her during the years 2jo- 
Sls, caused this general war io end im an inconclusive peace and postponed the 
giao ofthe Si World by fre of en's arms or aw century (rom 
Bron. to 221 ne 

5 Bee Franke, Ox: Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, vol, i (Berlin and Leipzig 1930, 
$9 Seo Mask us La Chine Antigua (Parie 1937, Boccara), din v. 

» Seo Maspéro, FL.: La Chine Antique (Paris 1927, Boccerd), pp. 392-2, quoted in V. 
vi. as, for the observation that, during the post Cantucian pafonysty of a Simie Time 
of Troubles, the contending states were fighting for existence, n distinet fror the smaller 
Stakes of independence or hegemony for which they had fought during the pre-Con- 
fucian paroxysm; Franke poise out, however, in op. city vole y pe 27%, that the conc 
‘etn eatin of the fem hs B= FH "es she ostsConfucan 
paroxysm i an arbitary misnomer, - Cf no less than 36 princes 
And the, destruction 9f no les than p states between he yeas a an di C: a 
seconded by Confucius in his annals of that period of Sine history. Te post- Confucian 
Series of waren peace eyes was he second of cro page which, loger son 
Site the Sinie Time of Troubles. Im previous contexts (n IV, iv, 65-06 and in V, vi 
29255) we have dated the beginning ofthe Sinie Time of Troubles froi the outbreak of 
e fiat grent war between an and Ch'u (gerebatur 034-628 B.C). 

$ See Table TII, opposite. 

6 ‘This your, which saw the outbreak of the great civil war (gerebatur 497-499 1.) in 
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‘During this overture a common tendency towards spontaneous dis- 
ruption through the play of centrifugal domestic forces was at work in 
all the larger states of the Sinic World of the day. The anarchic effect of 
the institution of feudalism, which had previously made itself felt at the 
expense of a once occumenical Chéu Power, and which had brought 
about the breakdown of the Sinic Civilization and the onset of a Sinic 
"Time of Troubles before the close of the seventh century B.C., after the 
Chu had become manifestly impotent to control their parochial vassals, 
was now making itself felt within the body politic of each of these 
parochial states that had been the beneficiaries of this centrifugal 
tendency in the preceding chapter of the story. The principal sufferers 
in the fifth century B.c, were the states that had exhausted themselves in 
the seventh and sixth centuries by taking leading parts in the com- 
petition for hegemony during that earlier paroxysm, Now, however, 
that it was the turn of the parochial states to undergo an ordeal which 
had already worsted the imperial Chóu, the local responses to this 
identical challenge were far from being uniform, ‘The two parochial 
states which had played the most ambitious—and consequently the 
most exhausting—parts in the first paroxysm of the Sinic Time of 
Troubles (saeviebat 634-528 s.c.) were Tsin and Ch'u; and, after the 
failure first of Ch’u’s final attempt to impose her hegemony by force of 
arms in the war of 538-528 2.0. and then of Tsin's subsequent motion 
to deal a coup de grâce to Ch'u in 506 8.c.,? the authority of the central 
government was at a low ebb in both states, The sequels, however, were 
dramatically different in the two cases. 

Ch'u's predicament was, to all appearances, by far the more serious 
of the two, for, whereas Tsin at this time was threatened only by 
domestic disruptive forces, Ch'u was the target of foreign attacks as 
well. In the very year, 66 2.2, in which Tein found herself too feeble to 
strike, Ch'u was attacked and overrun by Wu—a ci-devant barbarian 
state in the Lower Yangtse Basin which had followed Ch'u's example in 
adopting the Sinic culture and turning to account the consequent 
potential enhancement of her military strength by intervening in the 
arena of Sinic power-politics. In this crisis in Ch'u's fortunes, Ch'u was 
saved by the recklessness of her parvenue adversary Wu and by the rise, 
in this adversary's rear, of another ambitious ci-devant barbarian state, 
the principality of Yue in the country that was eventually to become the 
‘Chinese province of Chekiang. In 506 2.c. Yiie saved Ch'u from annihila- 
tion by attacking Wu from behind; and, though Wu subsequently took 
her revenge on Yüe by imposing her suzerainty upon her in 494 2.0. 
‘Wa was ruined by these successive triumphs over Ch’u and Ye, They 
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tempted her to make a bid for hegemony; and, while she was engaged 
on an unsuccessful assault on Ts'i during the years 480-485 2.C., King 
Hui of Ch'u seized the opportunity to re-establish his kingdom on firm 
foundations between the years 488 and 481. Thereafter, in 473, Ch'u 
was suddenly liberated from the menace of Wu through the destruction 
of Wu at a resurgent Yüe's hands, The combined effect of Ch'u's 
internal reconstruction during the years 488-481 2.c. and her liberation 
from external pressure in 473 B.C. was to enable Ch'u, not merely to 
survive, but to expand. Her success in meeting the challenge of internal 
disintegration which was being presented to all the major parochial 
states of the Sinic World in the fifth century B.c. was registered in her 
successive conquests of adjoining minor states in the central arena of 
the Sinic World, Ch'u annexed Ch’én in 479 .0., Ts'ai in 447 B.C., and 
Rin 445 B.C? 

‘The effective reascertion of the central government's authority in the 
state of Ch'u in 388-381 r.c. had its counterpart in the state of Ts'i, 
which likewise survived an attack delivered by Wu and likewise over- 
came its disruptive domestic feudal forces—though in Ts'i's case at the 
price of an eventual change of dynasty in 379 B.C. These triumphs over 
feudalism in Ts'i and Ch'u stand out in sharp contrast to the collapse of 
the central government's authority in the state of Tsin in 497-499 B.C. 
During those years Tsin was disrupted and devastated by a civil war 
between rival factions of feudal lords which the Crown was impotent to 
prevent. The outcome was the virtual partition of Tsin between the 
four feudal houses on the winning side; this partition was confirmed by 
the outcome of a supplementary civil war (gerebatur 455-453 B.C.) in 
which one of the four nascent successor-states of Tsin was annihilated 
by a coalition between the other three. This partition of Tsin in 453 2.c. 
between the successor-states Chao, Wei, and Han de facto received 
recognition de jure in 403 B.C., and the royal house of Tsin was formally 
disestablished in 376 B.C., 130 years after its loss of effective power. This. 
break-up of Tsin in the fifth century p.c. was an event of greater his- 
torical importance than the contemporary survival of Ch'u because it 
changed the politico-military configuration of the Sinic World and 
opened the way for the eventual triumph of Ts'in, Tsin's previously 
isolated and backward western neighbour. 

"This denouement of a post-Confucian Sinic drama, for which the 
ground had thus been prepared during the overture, was, however, 
delayed by an abortive but determined attempt on the part of Wei, one 
of the three successor-states of Tsin, to play, in the post-Confucian 
paroxysm of a Sinic Time of Troubles, the part that had been played in 
a pre-Confucian paroxysm by Tsin herself. Wei’s bid for supremacy in 
the Sinic World was the Leitmotiv of the first regular war-and-peace 
cycle (currebat 419-333 B.C.) in the post-Confucian series, 

Tn thus aspiring to a role to which Tsin had proved unequal, Wei was 
courting the disaster that eventually overtook her. The largest and 
strongest of the three successor-states of Tsin was not Wei, but Chao; 

fsspéro, op. cit, p. 356. A oe Besos op oh: vale i, p. 287. 
3 See ibid, p. 180; Maspéro, op. cit, p. 366. 
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and Chao had opportunities that were not open to either Wei or Han 
for extending her territory and improving her military technique, thanks 
to her geographical situation on the border between the Sinic World 
and the Great Eurasian Steppe.! By contrast, Wei had for her western 
neighbour not the Eurasian Nomad World ‘but the potentially more 
formidable Sinic anti-Nomad march-state of Ts'in; and Wei's territory 
‘was not only smaller in the aggregate than Chao's; it was also divided 
into three geographically discontinuous fragments, one of which lay on 
the farther side of Chao’s territory, and another on the farther side of 
Han’s, while Han’s metropolitan territory, which lay south of the Yellow 
River, was similarly insulated by both the territory of Wei and the 
remnant of the imperial patrimony of Chóu from a detached province, 
north of the river, which was wedged in between the territories of Wei 
and Chao? This awkward geographical distribution of the former 
domain of Tsin condemned Wei to find herself perpetually at war with 
her two fellow successor-states in addition to the wars with other neigh- 
bours which she brought upon herself by her aggressive policy of 
expansion. 

"The general war (gerebatur 419-370 8.c.) with which this cycle opened 
consisted of a series of efforts on Wei’s part to dominate her neighbours.» 
Wei's first move was to take advantage of the domestic troubles, com- 
mon to all states in the Sinic World of the day, by which Wei's western 
neighbour Ts'in was paralysed during the years 415-384 B.c.* In the 
course of the years 419-409 2.0.5 Wei reconquered from Ts'in a strategi- 
cally important belt of territory inside the great loop of the Upper Yellow 
River which had been part of the original domain of Wei’s parent state 
Tsin but had been conquered from Tsin by Tein during the pre- 
Confucian paroxysm of the Sinic Time of Troubles. This reconquest by 
Wei of ‘the Country west of the River’ (Ho-si) in 419-409 B.C. was fol- 
lowed up by a temporarily effective subjugation of Han; but in 386 B.c. 
Chao succeeded, with Ts'i’s help, in resisting Wei's efforts to complete 
the reunification of Tsin’s former domain by subjugating Chao like- 
wise; and, though Wei inflicted defeats on Ts'i in 384, 380, and 378 B.C., 
and on Ch'u in 371 B.C., her bid for oecumenical supremacy was frus- 
trated in 370 zc. by the combined forces of Chao and Han after 
Han had doubled her area and resources in 375 B.C. by annexing her 
neighbour on the west, the state of Cheng 

‘This negative outcome of the General War of 419-370 B.C. was con- 
firmed by the outcome of the supplementary wars of 354-349 2.0." This 
bout of warfare opened, significantly, with a campaign in which Wei 
lost to Ts'in part of the reconquered territory "west of the River’, This 
reverse was the signal for a general attack on Wei; and, though Wei 
staved off her now inevitable fate by winning repeated victories against 


2 See Franke, op. cit, vol, i, pp. 18674. 
2 See Maspéro, op. it, Pp. 369-70; Herrmann, A.: Historical and Commercial Atlas 
of China (Cambridge, Mast: 1935, Harvard University Press) p, 16; and xi, Map 26. 
3 See Maspéro, op. cit, pp. 392-3. 7 Seibid. p. 377- 
2 Bee ibid., p. 392 and P: 369, m T- 
* See ibid., op. cit., p. 300; Franke, op. cit, vol i p. 18x. 
7 See Maspéro, op. cit PP. 394-6. 
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heavy odds, she was eventually brought to the ground in 340 .c. The 
most important result of this bout of supplementary wars in terms of the. 
redistribution of territory was the permanent recapture from Wei by 
Te'in of a portion of the long-disputed territory ‘west of the River’ 
which gave the hitherto mountain-locked ‘Country within the Passes’! 
a sally-port into the great plain of the Lower Yellow River Basin; and 
this decisive shift of the frontier between Ts'in and Wei in Ts'in’s favour 
was registered in changes of the sites of the capitals of the two states. In 
350 3.C. the capital of Ts'in was moved eastward from its former location 
in the Middle Wei Valley to a point in the Lower Wei Valley, opposite 
the site of the future Si Ngan;? in 340 2.c. the capital of Wei was moved 
eastward from its now perilously exposed former location at Ngan-yi, 
which had been overrun by the Ts'in forces in 352 B.C., to the site of 
the future Kai-féng.? 

"The second and last of the post-Confucian Sinic regular war-and- 
peace cycles (currebat 333-221 B.C.) saw the series brought to an end 
through the political unification of the whole Sinic World by force of 
TTs'in's arms. The opportunity for performing this feat was presented to 
Ts'in by Wei’s failure to establish her supremacy during the preceding 
cycle. But Ts'in would not have been in a position to succeed in an 
enterprise in which Wei had thus failed if she had not previously fitted 
herself for the task by innovations in her military technique, administra- 
tive organization, and economic policy (above ali, measures for increasing 
her agricultural productivity and, therewith, her man-power) which 
were more rational, more radical, and more ruthless than any con- 
temporary reforms in any other existing Sinic state. This internal trans- 
formation of the state of Ts'in was carried out during the reigns of the 
princes Hien (dominabatur 384-361 B.C.) and his son Hiao (dominabatur 
361-338 8.c.).* The moving spirit was Wei Yang (alias Kung-sun Yang, 
alias Shang Yang), a cadet of the princely house of the ancient minor 
central state of Wei.5 He had first taken service under the government 
of the state of the same name—one of the three successor-states of Tsin 
—which at this time had not only imposed its suzerainty upon Shang 
Yang's native state of Wei but was attempting to establish its supremacy 
over all other states in the Sinic World. After having rejected a previous 
overture from Ts'in, Shang Yang transferred his allegiance from Wei, 
the succemor-state of Tals, to Tin during the reign of Hiao; and, 
though the revolutionary character of his measures provoked opposition 
to which he succumbed after Hiao’s death, he succeeded in permanently 
changing the face of Ts'in by carrying out enactments which could not 
have been repealed without bringing to a halt the aggressive milita 
expansion that these drastic measures enabled Ts'in to achieve wi 


1 For this expressive synonym for Ten, see VI. vii. 172, n. 3, and 173. 

5 Seo Vie vi ans, T Beo Franke, cp. eits Vol i Pp, 8405, 

4 See ibid pp. 183-5; Maspéro, op. cit, pp. 377-9: and the present Study, VI, vit. 
aan gan and aTi 

i” dee The Book of Lord Shang, translated by Duyvendak, J. J. L. (London 1928, 
Probethain). 

Vot to be confused with the parvenue Wei that was one of the three ifth-century 
suecessorstates of Tain, "= P's names are oral homonyms, they are com 
visually in two different : 
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ever increasing success, Though the most conspicuous motif of the first 
post-Confucian Sinic regular war-and-peace cycle (currebat 419-333 
B.C.) was the abortive attempt of Wei to win an oecumenical supremacy, 
the course of the succeeding cycle (currebat 333-321 B.C.) was to make 
it evident, in retrospect, that the most significant event in Sinic history 
during the first regular cycle had really been the internal reconstruction 
of Ts'in. 

‘The great war (gerebatur 333247 1.) that inaugurated the second of 
the post-Confucian Sinic regular war-and-peace cycles opened, like the 
great war in the first of the post-Alexandrine Hellenic cycles, with two 
contemporaneous but unrelated sets of hostilities in two different 
theatres, one in the Yellow River Basin and the other in the Yangtse 
Basin; and the action in 333 2.c. in the Yangtse Basin, which took one 
of those sensational turns that were characteristic of war and politics in 
these southern fringes of the Sinic World, must have seemed at the time 
to be by far the most significant public event of the year. In 333 2.C. Ye 
attacked Ch'u and brought upon herself a crushing defeat which was 
the end of Yüe as a Great Power. The former territory of Wu, which 
Yüe had held since 473 B.C., was now annexed by Ch'u, while Yüe's 
home terzitory broke up into petty principalities which fell under Ch'u's 
suzerainty. The sequel was to show, however, that this imposing 
apparent increase in the strength of Ch'u was of no avail against the 
scientifically developed strength which Ts'in was now putting forth in 
the Yellow River Basin. 

‘The enhancement of Tv'in's strength through the reforms of Shang 
‘Yang had become sufficiently apparent already during the wars of 
354-340 B.C. to evoke in 333 B.C. a collective security pact between the 
other six Great Powers in the Sinic World of the day—the three suc- 
cessor-states of Tsin, together with Ch'u, Ts'i, and Yen—in which the 
contracting parties undertook to come with one accord to the aid of any 
of their number who might be attacked by Ts'in2 The six thus ad- 
mittedly threatened Powers continued, however, to fall out with one 
another, while Ts'in showed unfailing skill in fomenting their mutual 
antagonism and allaying their suspicions of Ts'in's own aggressive 
designs—even after these had been unmasked, time and again, in action 
which told its own tale for those who had eyes to sce; and consequently, 
from the beginning of this second and last cycle of the series in 333 B.C. 
down to its close in 221 B.C., there was only one occasion on which 
"Ts'in had to face the united forces of all six Powers in the field. Ts'in's 
policy, like Hitler's, was to take her intended victims ‘one by one’; and, 
unlike Nazi Germany in a post-Modern Western World, Ts'in suc- 
ceeded in carrying this transparently Machiavellian policy through to 
its long premeditated goal when in 221 B.C. she completed the forcible 
unification of the entire Sinic World under her own oecumenical rule, 


1 See Maspéro, op. cit., p. qoo with n. 1; Franke, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 188-9. 

3 he movng opie was Su vin, a potecond! esu whe Trad by this 
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government of his native state Tin. After having failed to find profesional employ- 
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The Ancient History of China (New York 1908, Colombia University Press), pp. 308-21). 
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Ts'in's first move in the Sinic General War of 333-247 B.C. was a 
campaign against Wei (gerebatur 332-328 B.C.) in which Ts'in, profiting 
by the vantage ground which she had won from Wei in the first cam- 
paign of the wars of 354-340 B.C., now conquered from Wei the rest of 
‘the Country west of the River’ and other border districts into the 
bargain. A counter-attack against Ts'in in 318 B.c. by the combined 
forces of all the other six Powers, reinforced by Eurasian Nomad mer- 
cenaries, resulted in the sanguinary defeat of the allies and the reduction 
of Wei and Han to the rank of impotent satellites of the victor Power;? 
and, after Ts'in had thus confirmed her hold on the passes opening east- 
ward from the Wei Valley into the Lower Yellow River Basin! she 
proceeded in 316 B.c. to anticipate Ch’u by seizing the command over 
fhe passes opening southward from the Wei Valley into the Upper 
Yangtse Basin and imposing her own suzerainty on the two contending 
local semi-barbarian states between which the vast and potentially pro- 
ductive territory that was eventually to become the Chinese province of 
Szechwan was at that time divided.* By 285 B.C. Ts'in’s resources had. 
been doubled by the thoroughgoing incorporation of this country into 
her body politic;s but Ts'in had not waited for this consummation in 
order to use the occupied territory as a jumping-off ground against 
Ch'u. In aseries of offensives delivered in 312-311 2.C. in 302-202 2,,7 
and in 280-272 2.C., Ts'in annexed from Ch'u first the Han Valley and 
then the Middle Yangtse Basin, which was the homeland of the Chu 
Power. The capital city, Ying, fell in 278 ».c.? The first move in the 
last of these three campaigns was an encircling movement in which 
‘Ts'in ‘mopped up’ the barbarian no-man’s-land beyond Ch'u's south- 
western fringes."® 
While Ts'in was thus wearing down Ch'u with her right hand, she 
still had strength to spare in her left hand to crush a coalition between 
Ts'i, Han, and Wei (debellatum 298-293 B.C.) 'Ts'in made sweeping 
annexations in the heart of Wei between 286 B.C. and 275 5.c.'* 
Even now that Ts'in's ominous shadow had thus been cast right 
across the Sinic World, her prospective victims did not abstain from 
fighting one another to T's'in's advantage. In 286 .c. Wei, Ts'i, and Ch’u 
combined to partition Sung in revenge for conquests which Sung had 
made at the expense of all three allies in 318 B.C. Thereafter, in 285- 
279 B.c., Ts'i was attacked and temporarily occupied by Yen with the 
support of Chao, Wei, Ch'u, and, of course, T's'in,'^ who was the ultimate 
beneficiary from this fratricidal warfare through which the other sur- 
viving states were using up the last remnants of their strength, 
"Towards the close of the third decade of the third century ».c. it 
1 See Maspéro, op. cits p. 398; Franke, op. cit, vol p. 18 
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looked as if an offensive which had been maintained by that time for 
some sixty years had now brought the arch-aggressor Power to within 
a stone’s-throw of her goal of world conquest; but at this point Ts'in's 
career of aggression was checked, and thereafter the general war was 
brought to a conclusion just short of the decisive result that had now 
long since come to be eventually inevitable. 

‘The principal cause of Ts'in's temporary frustration was the tough- 
ness of the state of Chao, which, like Ts'in herself, was a march-state of 
the Sinic World over against the Eurasian Nomad barbarians, and which 
had, as we have seen, been the first Sinic state to enhance her military 
efficiency by adopting the Nomads’ armament and tactics, Though 
"Ts'in had inflicted one defeat on Chao in 280 B.c.,! she suffered severe 
reverses when she returned to the attack in 270 B.C.* and again in 262- 
258 B.c.3 The second cause of Ts'in’s temporary discomfiture was the 
encouragement that Chao’s spirited and effective self-defence gave to 
other threatened Powers, When, in 263 n.c., Ts'in had invaded the 
detached northern enclave of Han territory (the Shang-tang) in an 
interstice between the territories of Wei and Chao, and the central 
government of Han had proved impotent to defend this outlying pro- 
vince, the Shang-tang had offered its allegiance to Chao, and Chao had 
accepted this dangerous gift. This was Ts'in's casus belli against Chao 
in 262 B.C., and the first consequence was disastrous for both the pro- 
tégés of Chao and their protectors. In 260 B.C. a strong force which Chao 
had thrown into the capital of the Shang-tang was compelled by a 
besieging Ts'in army to capitulate and was then massacred. In 258 B.C., 
however, when a Ts'in army laid siege to Han-tan, the capital of Chao 
itself, it failed to take this city and eventually suffered a disaster under 
its walls through the intervention of Wei on Chao's side. 

‘Though Wei paid dearly thereafter for this audacity, Chao was saved, 
and the concerted diplomacy of four statesmen representing the states 
of Chao, Wei, Ts'i, and Ch'u* succeeded in dragging the war out to an 
inconclusive close in 247 2.0.5 Their diplomacy was assisted—and this 
‘was the third cause of Ts'in's temporary discomfiture—by the falls of a 
statesman and a general who had been the joint authors of Ts'in's 
previous successes. The year 265 mc. had seen the disgrace of the 
minister Wei Jan, who had been in charge of the government of Ts'in 
for the past thirty-one years. The year 258 B.C. saw the suicide, by 
royal command, of Po K'i,? whom Wei Jan, upon his own accession to 
office, had appointed generalissimo of the Ts'in armies, and who had 
been the winner of Ts'in’s subsequent military victories from the over- 
throw of the coalition in 293 2.0. to the capture of the Shang-tang from 
Chao in 260 2.c. The offence that cost Po K'i his life was his refusal to 


1 See Hirth, op. cit, p. 319. 
2 Bee ibid,” OPO" B99 
3 See Maspéro, op. cit, pp. 421-25 Hirth, op. cit, pp. 321-2. 
4 See Hirth, op. ats, pp. sac 
$ See Maspéro, op. cien rene 
d 296-265 sc according 1o Maspéro, op. cit, pp. 412-20. According to Hirth, op. 
eis pocos We Jap lin aue tirer having cohe ne power in or after an Re. 
7 See Maspéro, op. it, p. 4213 Hirth, op. ci, P. 322. 
8 See Hirth, op. diis p dile EET 
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continue to serve under the unworthy successor of his former patron 
and partner Wei Jan. 

‘This combination of circumstances postponed the date of the in- 
evitable denouement; but, when, after a breathing-space of seventeen. 
years (currebat 247-230 B.c.), Ts'in returned to the attack under the 
command of an implacable King Chéng (accessit 246 B.C.) who was to 
make himself the first emperor of a Sinic universal state under the title 
of Ts'in She Hwang-ti,’ the bout of supplementary wars (gerebantur 
230-221 B.C.) was as dramatically short as the foregoing general war 
(gerebatur 333-247 B.C.) had been inordinately long. 

Within these ten years 230-221 B.C, Ts'in destroyed and annexed all 
the six surviving other states, together with the surviving fragments of 
Yüe which had been under the suzerainty of Ch'u since 333 2.c2 Han, 
who was the first victim, submitted tamely to her extinction in 230 B.C., 
and of all the six, the only one to put up a strenuous resistance was Chao. 
‘The reduction of Chao cost Ts'in two years of hard fighting (debellatum 
229-228 B.c.); and, even after the fall of the capital, Han-tan, in 228 B.C., 
an indomitable remnant of Chao's army withdrew northward into the 
highlands adjoining the border of the Eurasian Steppe, and set up there. 
a refugee state Tai, as a remnant of Assyria's army had withdrawn to 
Harràn after the fall of Nineveh in 612 B.c. The year 226 B.C. saw the 
fall of Yen, save for its outlying north-eastern annex in Liao-tung, and 
the year 225 B.C. the fall of Wei. The subjugation of Ch'u, like that of 
Chao, required two campaigns (gerebantur 223-222 8.¢.), in the second 
of which the Ts'in armies ‘mopped up’ the Yüe principalities as well as 
their suzerain. The same year 222 B.C. saw the destruction of the refugee 
remnants of Yen in Liao-tung and of Chao in Tai, In 221 mc. the 
forcible political unification of the Sinic World at the hands of Ts'in was 
completed by the Gleichschaltung of Ts'i, which, after having passively 
watched its fellow victims being extinguished one by one, now sub- 
mitted in its turn as tamely as Han had submitted in 230 3.c.* 


A Synoptic View of the Currency of the War-and-Peace Cycle in the 
Histories of the Western, Hellenic, and Sinic Civilizations 

Tf we plot out the series of war-and-peace cycles in Sinic history during 
the years 497-221 B.C. in the tabular form in which we have already 
presented the cycles in Hellenic history during the years 321 5.C.-31 B.C. 
and the cycles in Western history during the years A.D. 1494-1945, we 
shall observe a common pattern that is unmistakable; and this uniformity 
in the structure of three episodes in the mutually independent histories 
of three civilizations, of which the Western episode did not overlap 


1 "The moving spirit in this last phase in the process of unification in the Sinic World 
Tsin She Hweng-tis minister Li See (see Bodde, D.: China's First Unifer (Leiden. 


938, Brill). reat 
3 Bee Maspéro, op. cit, p. 424; Franke, op. cit, vol. i pp. 198-9. 
5 See VI. Vi. 267 

4 After 221 8.6. the only Sinie parochial state that still retained a nominal indepen- 
dence as an enclave within the universal atate established by Tsin was the ancient 
Central state Wei. cho native atate of the fourth-century statesman Shang Yang, whose 
evolutionary innovations in the state of Twin bad been the secret of Ts'in’s subsequent 
military and political achievements, 
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chronologically with either of the other two, while the Sinic and the 
Hellenic episode were out of step with one another to the extent of 
about 190 years, suggests that the operation of a Balance of Power 
‘between rival parochial states is governed by its own particular ‘laws of 
Nature! which reveal themselves regularly in different social milieux 
because they are inherent in a particular human predicament which has 
been these divers’ societies common experience. 

Tt would be open to us to extend our field of induction for ascertain- 
ing the purport of these particular ‘laws’ by taking further samples in 
addition to the three that we have now examined. Each of these three 
episodes is, indeed, a second chapter in a story whose first chapter 
we have left unanalysed. The continuity of the post-Confucian Sinic 
episode with a pre-Confucian chapter of the same story is manifest, 
since most of the dramatis personae in the two acts are identical, not- 
withstanding the change in both the cást itself and in the grouping of 
the actors on a gradually expanding stage that resulted from the break- 
up of the state of Tsin in the fifth century n.c. In the corresponding 
passages of Hellenic and Western history the continuity of the action is 
obscured at first sight in either case by a sweeping change in the cast and 
by a sudden and sensational increase in the size of the stage on which 
the tragedy is being played. Yet the post-Alexandrine Hellenic balance 
of power between Powers of a supra-city-state calibre was nevertheless 
historically continuous with a previous balance between city-states that 
had been in play from 478 to 338 B.C., and the latter-day Western 
balance, brought into play by the French invasion of Italy in A.D. 1494, 
was likewise historically continuous with a previous balance between 
Late Medieval city-states, or agglomerations of them, in Northern and 
Central Italy. 

TE we chose, we could proceed to analyse each of these earlier chapters 
in the three stories on the lines that we have now worked out, For 
example, we can discern that the pre-Alexandrine Hellenic balance of 
power was brought into play in 478 B.c. by the splitting of a Pan- 
‘Hellenic coalition which had been formed in 480 B.. against the Achae- 
‘menian Empire, and that it was brought to an end in 338 D.c. by the 
formation of a new coalition against the same common adversary, Again, 
in the history of the pre-Confucian Sinic series of war-and-peace cycles, 
"we can discern a cycle, running from 634 to 506 mc, in which the 
Leitmotiv was an inconclusive struggle for hegemony between Ch'u and 
Tsin, and an overture to this cycle in which the decay of the oecumenical 
Chóu Power was giving ever larger opportunities for a number of local 
Powers to assert their independence and to enter into competition with 
one another, We can date the beginning of this overture from the 
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recognition by the Chóu Imperial Government in 680 n.c. of the hege- 
mony with which the parochial state of Ts'i had been invested in 681 
B.C. by four of the minor central states; or, as an alternative initial date, 
we can take the overrunning of the capital city of the Chóu by the 
western barbarians in 771 B.c.*—a catastrophe which invited the Chóu 
Power's parochial feudatories to assert de facto their independence of 
a suzerain who had now flagrantly forfeited his claim to exercise his 
authority over them by having shown himself incompetent to perform. 
any longer his oecumenical task of defending the common frontier of 
the Sinic World against barbarian attacks, On a similar reckoning, the 
beginning of the overture to the play of the Late Medieval balance of 
power between Northern and Central Italian city-states could be dated 
from the beginning of the process of political consolidation which re- 
duced the number of states in Northern and Central Italy from seventy 
or eighty to ten in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
of the Christian Era, while an alternative initial date for this episode of 
Western history would be the death in A.D. 1250 of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Frederick II—an event which had for its consequence the 
reduction of the Holy Roman Empire to the condition of practical 
impotence into which the Chóu Empire lapsed after the catastrophe of 

120. 

77 Our survey of var-and-peace cycles could, indeed, be carried far and 
wide. In the Sumeric World, for example, there was a balance of power 
between contending parochial states that was in play for centuries 
before it was brought to an end by the establishment of a Sumeric 
universal state in the shape of Ur-Engur's (alias Ur-Nammu's) Empire 
of the Four Quarters, and in the Egyptiac World a twentieth-century 
Western historia might guess, pending a recovery of the missing 
records, that there must have been a similar prelude to Narmer's estab- 
lishment of a United Kingdom.* Nor need we confine our investigations 
to struggles in which the parties are contending states and in which the 
denouement is the elimination of all the competitors save for the one 
surviving victor Power whose victory converts her from a parochial state 
into an oecumenical empire. 

In examining the history of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Balance of 
Power, we have observed already5 that, in the last two cycles of this 
series, the bouts of warfare took the form of civil war and social revolu- 
tion in place of the international warfare between parochial sovereign 
states through which the same current of violence had discharged itself 
before that vent had been stopped by the elimination, in the course of 
the preceding cycle, of all the Great Powers of a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic World except Rome. We may now go on to remind ourselves 
that this alternating rhythm of bouts of war and spells of peace did not 
cease to manifest itself in the Hellenic World after the inauguration of 
a Pax Augusta in 31 B.C., any more than it had ceased after the assertion 
of Rome's occumenical supremacy in the Reduplicated General War of 


1 See Maspéro, op. cit, pp. 299-300. 
2 Sec ibid, pp. 63-64; Hirth, op. cit, pp. 126-7. 
5 See DIL li 353° VEL p. 687, below. * See p. 271, above. 
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220-189 z.c. and the confirmation of this result in the supplementary 
wars of 171-146 B.c. In the forms of civil war, social revolution, and 
barbarian invasion, the rhythmic bouts of disorder continued to recur 
throughout the history of an Hellenic universal state which Augustus 
had founded and which Diocletian afterwards rehabilitated, until the 
onset of a final bout of such severity that this time the moribund society 
was unable to rally its depleted vital forces. There was the eruption of 
A.D. 66-79; the convulsion, ending with the accession of Diocletian in 
AD. 284, whose beginning may be dated from the assassination of 
Alexander Severus in ap. 235 or indeed from the death of Marcus 
‘Aurelius in a.D. 180; and the recurrent convulsion of A.D. 376-394, which 
proved fatal to the Empire in the West and which was followed in the 
Centre and the East by a likewise fatal seizure after Justinian's death in 
AD. 565. 

"We could go on to analyse on the same lines the histories of other 
universal states that we have identified in this Study, and, besides taking 
account of social revolutions, civil wars, and barbarian invasions, we 
could also bring into our panorama the warfare with neighbouring 
Powers representing alien civilizations. The Roman Empire, for example, 
served from 64 B.C. to A.D. 632 as the warden of a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic World's marches over against a resurgent Syriac Power clothed 
in the successive forms of the Arsacid and the Sasanid Empire;! and an 
Ottoman Empire which had provided the main body of Orthodox 
Christendom with an alien universal state found itself recurrently at 
war with Hungary and Hungary's successor the Hapsburg Monarchy in 
the Danube Basin, with Venice and with Spain in the Mediterranean, 
and with the Safawi Power in South-West Asia. 

Our purpose, however, is, not to make an exhaustive survey of war- 
and-peace cycles, but to carry our investigation far enough to assemble 
adequate evidence for judging whether there is, or is not, any uniform 
common rhythm discernible in different series of such cycles that are 
sufficiently remote from one another in date and location to be reason- 
ably regarded as being mutually independent; and for this positive pur- 
pose a wider expansion of our field of vision might be less illuminating 
than a closer comparative view of the three series that we have now 
examined in some detail. We may therefore conclude the present chapter 
by juxtaposing our three series with an eye to ascertaining whether the 
likeness between them, which we have already observed, is no more than 
a similarity in their general structure, or whether it extends to a chrono- 
logical correspondence between the lengths of the Time-spans of the 
alternating bouts of warfare and spells of peace out of which this more 
or less uniform structure is built up in all three episodes, 

‘The accompanying table? sets out, side by side, the data presented 
separately in the three preceding tables displaying successive occurrences 
of the war-and-peace eyele in Modern and post: Modern Western hi 
tory, in post-Alexandrine Hellenic history, and in post-Confucian Sini 
history respectively. In each of the three triple columns of dates in 
‘Table IV, the dates in the column on the left are the historical dates of 

1 ee LL75. 2 Table IV, opposite. 
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the major alternating transitions from bouts of war to spells of peace 
and vice versa, as these stand in the preceding table recording the parti- 
cular series—Western, Hellenic, or Sinic, as the case may be—which 
this column reproduces. Dates of transitions from peace to war are printed. 
in roman type, dates of transitions from war to peace in italics. The 


"TaBLE IV. A Synoptic Table of the Dates marking Turn- 

ing-points from Bouts of War to Spells of Peace and vice 

versa in the Modern and post-Modern Western, the dose 

Alexandrine Hellenic, and the post-Confucian Sinic Series 
of War-and-Peace Cycles 
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1 Dates of rurning-points from pence to war are printed in roman type, dates of tuming-points 
from war to ponce in italics, Dates enclosed in square brackets are those of minor turning points 

T'A transposed date ia marked with am erdt when it falla more tham ten Years wide of the 
corresponding historical date with which it ie being brought into comparison. 

3 Date of the outbreak of war over the inheritance of tbe Burgundiana Valois Duke Charles 
the Bold, 

"$ Date of the peaco-tettlament partitioning tho inheritance of Chasles the Bold between the 
French Crown and the Burgundian Valole-Hapeburgs 

Date of the liquidation of Eumenes. 

{ Date of the formation of the coalition against Antigonus Monophshalmus, 


dates between square brackets in these left-hand columns are those of 
minor transitions which, in the tables, are identified in footnotes, The 
Pi of dates between round brackets by which each of the dates in the 
left-hand columns is accompanied are transpositions of the correspond- 
ing dates in each of the other two series into terms of the historical series 
represented by the dates on the left hand of each triple column. An 
Hellenic date is transposed into a Western date by the addition of 1,800 
years, and into a Sinic date by the subtraction of 190 years, on the 
reckoning that the Western Civilization emerged about 1,800 years later 
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than the Hellenic (i.e. cirea a.D. 675 as against circa 1125 B.C.) and that 
the Sinic episode resulted in the establishment of a universal state 190 
years earlier than the date of the corresponding denouement in the 
Hellenic episode (i.e. in 221 B.C. as against 31 5.C.). On the same reckon- 
ing, a Western date is transposed into an Hellenic by the subtraction of 
1,800, and into a Sinic by the subtraction of 1,990 years; a Sinic date 
into an Hellenic by the addition of 190 years, and into a Western by the 
addition of 1,990 years. 

Transposed dates, calculated in accordance with these scales, which 
fall more than ten years wide of the corresponding historical date in the 
series with which they are being brought into comparison, are marked 
with an asterisk; and it will be seen that, out of 84 transposed dates 
within the round brackets in our table, 22 fall outside, and 62 inside, 
this range of chronological proximity to the historical dates of which 
they are the equivalents, It will also be seen that, while the conspicuous 
‘misses’ thus amount to something more than 25 per cent. of the total 
number of ‘shots’, and the approximate ‘hits’ to something less than 
75 per cent., the comparison between the three series which reveals this 
surprising degree of coincidence" is simply a comparison of turning- 
points marking alternations between bouts of war and spells of pence, 
As soon as we introduce the distinctions that we have drawn between 
‘general wars’ and ‘supplementary wars’ and between ‘breathing spaces? 
and spells of ‘general peace’, we shall see that, as often as not, the corre- 
spondences apparent in the present table do not extend to these qualita 
tive differences between bouts and spells of different characters. For 
example, the chronological correspondence between the Western bout 
of war running from A.D. 1536 to A.D. 1539 and the Hellenic bout of war 
running from 266 B.C, to 241 B.C. is very close; but, whereas the Hellenic 
bout in question ranks as ‘a general war’ in our analysis, the correspond. 
ing Western bout ranks as a set of supplementary wars. Moreover, in 
several cases, a major turning-point in one series has for its counterpart. 
in one of the two other series a turning-point that is merely a minor one. 

Our table does, on the other hand, enable us to calculate the average 
Time-span of the intervals between turning-points marking major 
transitions from spells of peace to bouts of war and vice versa, In our 
confrontation of the Western and the Hellenic series, apart from the 
Sinic, there are thirteen of these intervals within a total Time-span 
amounting to 286 years (A.D. 1477-1763) in the Western series, and 
fifteen of them within total Time-span amounting to 290 years (321 2.C.— 
31 B.C.) in the Hellenic series. A division of the average length of these 
two Time-spans, which works out at 288 years, by the average of the 
two numbers of intervals, which works out at fourteen, gives us an 


1 The writer must confes that he was surprised to nd this degre of chronological 
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id not convict him of having procured ‘a pre-established harmony by any designin 
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average interval of 20°57 years between turning-points, and an average 
wave-length of 41-14 years between successive turning-points in one or 
other of the two directions either from peace to war or from war to peace. 
In our confrontation of all three series, there are eleven intervals between, 
turning-points marking major transitions within a total Time-span of 
269 years (A.D. 1494-1763) in the Western series and of 276 years (497 
3.C.-221 B.C.) in the Sinic, while in the Hellenic series there are fifteen 
intervals between turning-points marking major transitions within a 
total Time-span of 284 years (315 8.c.-31 2.c.). A division of the average 
length of these three Time-spans, which works out at just over 276 years, 
by the average of the three numbers of intervals, which works out at 
twelve and one third, gives us an average interval of 22:38 years between 
turning-points and an average wave-length of 44776 years between suc- 
cessive turning-points in the same direction. 

These average figures are perhaps not of any great significance, con- 
sidering that, in our analysis of the Western series of war-and-peace 
cycles, we have found that the overture was on a very much shorter 
‘Timescale than any of the ensuing regular cycles, and also that, in the 
course of these, there was a tendency for the bouts of war to become 
shorter and the spells of peace longer. The approximate correspondence 
in wave-length between these regular Western war-and-peace cycles 
and the contemporary Western ‘long’ business cycles? may well prove 
more illuminating.* The total Time-span of these three cycles amounted 
to 346 years (a.D. 1568-1914), and within this period there were twelve 
intervals between major turning-points. ‘The average length of an 
interval between turning-points in these three regular Western war-and- 
peace cycles was thus 28-83 years, while the average wave-length between. 
successive turning-points in the same direction, either from peace to 
war or from war to peace, was 57-66 years. It will be seen that these two 
"Time-spans are respectively of about the same order of magnitude as 
the twenty-two-to-twenty-five-years-long ‘Rostow-Spiethoff” phases of 
alternating economic booms and depressions and as the "Kondratieff 
economic cycles with a wave-length of something between forty and 
sixty years, 


2. The Disintegrations and Growths of Societies 
“Laws of Nature’ in the Disintegrations of Civilizations 

In our foregoing investigation of war-and-peace cycles in three epi- 
sodes occurring in the histories of three different civilizations, we have 
found indications suggesting that these rhythmical fluctuations were, in 
each episode, the products of a tension between two conflicting tenden- 
cies, A tendency to keep the balance perpetually in play by taking action 
to right it whenever it was in danger of being overturned was in each case 
countered, and eventually overcome, by a tendency for the recurrent 
wars through which a disturbed equilibrium was periodically readjusted 
to become progressively more severe in their incidence on Society until 
a point was reached at which the ‘temperate and undecisive contests’, 

? See pp. 230-2, ebove, 2 See p, 322, below. 
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which once, perhaps, had more or less satisfactorily fulfilled their regu- 
lative purpose, came to defeat the intentions of statesmanship by es- 
caping from its control and rankling into enormities which were bound, 
sooner or later, to liquidate themselves either by destroying the society 
on which they had come to prey or alternatively by moving a society 
whose life was now at stake to terminate this series of ever more de- 
structive wars between parochial states by allowing all the contending 
pieces but one to be swept off the board. 

"The self-amortization of a cyclic rhythm which thus proves to be the 
dominant tendency in struggles for existence between parochial states 
has previously come to our notice in our study of the disintegrations of 
civilizations; and it is not surprising that there should be this visible 
affinity between the respective rhythms of two historical processes that 
are manifestly bound up with one another. Our study? of the break- 
downs in which the disintegrations of civilizations have originated has 
shown us that a frequent occasion, symptom, and even veritable cause of 
breakdown has been the outbreak of a war between parochial states in 
which a perennial evil that has previously been kept under control and 
been practised with moderation now disconcertingly lights up, in one of 
its periodical recurrences, to a degree of intensity that is so unprece- 
dentedly severe as to constitute a deadly danger to the society's survival. 
In the pre-Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic history, for example, the 
‘Atheno-Peloponnesian 'reduplicated general war’ of 431-404 D.C. was a 
scourge of this unprecedentedly lethal kind, as contrasted with the rela- 
tively moderate warfare with one another in which the Athenian and the 
Lacedaemonian faction in an Hellenic body politic had been indulging 
down to that date since their split in 478 B.C. In the pre-Confucian chap- 
ter of Sinic history, similarly, the great war of 634-628 B.C., in which the 
principal belligerents were Tsin and Ch'u, marked a corresponding cli- 
macteric crisis in a series of cycles of warfare between parochial states. 

In our examination of three series of this kind, we have also noticed? 
that the replacement ofa litter of contending parochial states by a single 
oecumenical power is apt to be followed, not by an entire cessation of 
recurrent outbreaks of anarchic violence, but by their translation from. 
the previous form of wars between parochial states into the alternative 
form of civil wars and social disorders; and, if we thus find that the 
establishment of a universal state does not inevitably bring to an end the 
alternating rhythm of War and Peace generated by an antecedent Ba- 
lance of Power between parochial states, it is more patently evident that 
this achievement of constructive statesmanship, magnificent though it is, 
does not avail to reverse, and so avert, a process of disintegration which 
it temporarily arrests, 

We have observed? that—in the histories of civilizations down to the 
time of writing—the disintegrations of civilizations, like the struggles for 
existence between parochial states through which the breakdowns of 
civilizations had been precipitated, had run their course in a series of 
rhythmic fluctuations; and an empirical survey of ten examples—leaving 


1 In IV, passim, in vo. iv ? On pp. 271 and 283, above. 
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out of account a lost Minoan and an uncompleted Western record—has 
enabled us to ascertain* that the cyclic rhythm of Rout-and-Rally in 
which the dominant tendency towards disintegration has fought out its 
long battle with a resistance movement has been apt—apart from cases 
in which the domestic history of a society has been thrown out of its own. 
course by the impact of an alien body social—to take a run of three-and- 

half beats—rout-rally-relapse-rally-relapse-rally-relapse—in accom- 
plishing the historical journey from the breakdown of a civilization to 
its final unretrieved dissolution. The first rout throws the broken-down 
society into the first paroxysm of ‘a Time of Troubles’ which is relieved 
by the first rally, only to be followed by a second, and usually more vio- 
lent, paroxysm that is brought on by a relapse. This relapse is followed, 
in its turn, by a second rally which is more robust and more durable than 
the first inasmuch as it manifests itself in the establishment of a universal 
state; and, when a further relapse eventually supervenes nevertheless, 
the universal state manages to stage a recovery. This third rally, how- 
ever, is the last that the disintegrating Civilization finds the strength to 
make. When, thereafter, the universal state is smitten by a second para- 
lytic stroke, this is the end, not only of this ecumenical body politic, but 
also of the body social whose life the universal state has prolonged by in- 
capsulating it in a carapace. 

Tt will be seen that the drama of Social Disintegration has—to judge 
from performances up to date—a more precise and regular plot than the 
drama of the Balance of Power. In this drama of Disintegration the 
number of the acts seems to be normally three-and-a-half, We may now 
go on to observe that the regularity of the structure of the plot of this 
play is matched by a uniformity in the length of the time that this plot. 
takes to work itself out. If we study our table of universal states? we 
shall find that—in cases in which the course of events is not disturbed by 
the impact of alien bodies social—a span of some four hundred years is 
apt to be occupied by the movement of rout, rally, relapse, and more 
effective rally running from the initial breakdown of the civilization to the 
termination of its Time of Troubles through the establishment of its 
universal state, and a further span of about the same length—some four 
hundred years again—by the ensuing movement of recurrent relapse, 
last rally, and final unretrieved relapse running from the establishment 
of the universal state to its dissolution, The standard Time-spans both 
of Times of Troubles and of universal states would thus appear to be of 
the order of four centuries each;? but a universal state is apt to die hard, 
even after it has been overtaken by the deadly second stroke. A Roman. 
Empire which went to pieces in the socially backward western provinces 
on the morrow of the catastrophe at Adrianople in A.D. 378 did not go 


1 Sec ibid, especially pp. 278-87. 
2 Printed in vs te D: Seh a reproduced în vol, vih, as Table T on p.769. 
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the same way in the central and eastern provinces until after the death of 
Justinian in A.D. 56s. Similarly, a Han Empire which had met with its 
second stroke in A.D. 184, and which broke up thereafter into ‘the Three 
Kingdoms’, managed to reconstitute itself for a moment in the empire of 
the United Tein (imperabat a-p. 280-317) before going into its Anal dis- 
solution in the fourth century of the Christian Era, 

In cases in which the dissolution of a broken-down civilization has 
been followed by the emergence of an affliated civilization there has 
usually been an interval of some three hundred years between the date of 
the declining civilization’s last, and fatal, stroke and the earliest date at 
which the rising civilization becomes visible above the historical horizon, 
Considering that this intervening chronological interregnum is apt to be 
filled to some extent by a ‘die-hard? epilogue to the history of the mori- 
bund antecedent civilization's universal state," we have to reckon that 
the process of disintegration may exceed its minimum Time-span of 
some eight hundred years, running from the initial breakdown of the 
society itself to the second breakdown of its universal state, by trespas- 
sing on a subsequent interregnum which gives scope for an epilogue of 
any length up to a limit of three hundred years. ‘The maximum Time- 
span of the disintegration process thus turns out to be of the order, not 
of eight centuries, but of eleven. 

Within the minimum Time-span of eight hundred years, the six inter- 
vals between turning-points, into which the three complete cycles of 
Rout-and-Rally can be analysed, fall into two groups, consisting of three 
intervals each, which are of approximately equal aggregate length, The 
first run of four centuries, constituting the Time of Troubles, is occu- 
pied by a down-swing between the original rout and the first rally, an 
up-swing between the first rally and the ensuing relapse, and a down- 
swing between this relapse and the second rally. This second rally, which 
occurs at the half-way point on the eight-hundred-years-long total course, 
brings with it the establishment of the universal state, and the second 
batch of four centuries, during which a pax oecumemica prevails, is 
occupied by an up-swing between the second rally and a further relapse, 
2 down-swing between this further relapse and a final rally, and an up- 
swing between this final rally and a final unretrieved relapse in which 
the fabric of a long-since-disintegrating society now dissolves in a social 
interregnum, While either group of three intervals between turning- 
points is thus apt to occupy a span of four centuries in the aggregate, 
there is no indication in the historical evidence of any corresponding 
tendency, within each of these four-hundred-years-long spans, for the 
three intervals occupying it to be uniform with one another in their 
length. On the contrary, it looks as if the chronological articulation of 
these intervals within any four-hundred-years-long span were highly 
elastic; for in any one example of the series they are apt to differ from 
one another in duration, and these differences in their duration which 
thus present themselves within the history of each disintegrating civili- 
zation also seem to differ, from case to case, in the ratio in which they 
stand to one another. There does not seem to be any uniform ratio be- 

1 See V. vi, 210-13, 
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tween the different lengths of the successive intervals that is common. 
to all the divers examples of this series of intervals in the histories of. 
different civilizations. 


"Laus of Nature’ in the Growths of Civilizations 


When we turn our attention from Social Disintegration to Social 
Growth, we shall recollect our finding, at a previous stage of this Study,! 
that Growth, as well as Disintegration, exhibits a cyclically rhythmic 
movement. Growth takes place whenever a challenge evokes a successful 
response that, in turn, evokes a fresh challenge that is not identical with 
the preceding challenge by which the creatively provocative response 
has been elicited. We have not found any intrinsic reason why this pro- 
cess should not repeat itself ad infinitum, even though a majority of the 
civilizations that had come to birth down to the time of writing might 
have failed, as a matter of historical fact, to maintain their growth by 
managing, for more than a small number of times in succession, to make 
a response that had been both an effective answer to the challenge that 
had called it forth and at thesame timea fruitful mother of anew challenge 
demanding a new response. 

‘We have seen, for example, that in the history of the Hellenic Civili- 
zation the initial challenge of an anarchic barbarism, which was the 
legacy of the break-up of an antecedent Minoan Civilization's universal 
state, evoked an effective response in the shape of a new political institu- 
tion, the city-state, which was perhaps created by ship's companies of 
refugees who were cast up upon the eastern shores of the Aegean Sea in 
the course of a post-Minoan interregnum (durabat circa 1425-1125 B.C. 
and we have noticed in the same context that the very success of this re- 
sponse to a challenge on the political plane evoked, in its turn, a fresh 
challenge, this time on the economic plane, in the shape of the rising 
pressure of a population whose natural increase was now no longer being 
kept in check by battle, murder, and sudden death as drastically as it had. 
been before the return of law and order accompanying the rise of city- 
states. 

"This challenge presented to the Hellenes by the pressure of popula- 
tion upon the means of subsistence, in a physical environment in which 
Nature set rigid limits to the increase of agricultural production, evoked, 
as we have seen, a number of alternative responses of unequal efficacy. 
‘There was the disastrous Spartan response of conquering the fields of 
the Spartans’ Messenian next-door-neighbours within their common 
Hellenic homeland; there was the temporarily effective Corinthian and 
Chalcidian response of winning new fields for Hellenes to plough over- 
seas in lands wrested from more backward peoples in the Western Basin 
of the Mediterranean; and there was the permanently effective Athenian 
response of increasing the aggregate productivity of this enlarged Hellenic 
World—after its geographical expansion had been brought to a halt by 
the concerted resistance of Phoenician and Tyrrhenian competitors'— 
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through an economic revolution in which an undifferentiated economic 
régime of subsistence farming was replaced by a differentiated régime 
of cash-crop farming and industrial production for export in exchange 
for imports of staple foods and raw materials. P 

"This successful Hellenic response to the economic challenge of a 
rising pressure of population evoked, as we have also seen, a further 
challenge on the political plane;? for a now economically interdependent 
Hellenic World required a political régime of law and order on an oecu- 
menical scale; the existing régime of parochial city-state dispensations, 
which had fostered the rise of an autarkic agricultural economy in each 
isolated patch of plain in an original Hellas round the shores of the 
‘Aegean and thereafter also in a Magna Graecia in the Western Mediter- 
ranean, no longer provided an adequate political structure for an Hellenic 
Society whose economic structure had now come to be unitary. This 
third challenge in Hellenic history—the challenge to transcend the city- 
state and to create a polity of oecumenical dimensions—was not met by 
the Hellenes in time to save the growth of the Hellenic Civilization from 
being cut short by a breakdown, 

In the growth of the Western Civilization we can descry a concatena- 
tion of successive challenges evoking effective responses evoking new 
challenges which surpasses the Hellenic concatenation by running to as 
many as three completed links, as contrasted with the two which were 
all that a growing Hellenic Civilization succeeded in forging. 

‘The initial challenge with which a nascent Western Society was con- 
fronted was the same challenge of an anarchic barbarism that had con- 
fronted a nascent Hellenic Society; the break-up of the Roman Empire 
and the break-up of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ bequeathed an identical 
legacy to their respective heirs; but the Franks? response to this identical 
challenge was not the same as the Hellenes’. Whereas the Hellenes had 
mastered anarchy by creating a parochial political institution in the shape 
of the city-state, the Franks mastered anarchy by creating an oecumenical 
‘ecclesiastical institution in the shape of the Hildebrandine Papacy ;? and 
the meeting of an identical challenge along these different lines evoked 
anew challenge of a different character. A growing Western Civilization 
that had now achieved an oecumenical unity under the ecclesiastical 
aegis of the Papacy found itself in need of a politically and economically 
efficient parochial state; and this need was met by the resuscitation of 
the Hellenic institution of the city-state in a Medieval Western Italy and 
Flanders? 

‘These local materializations in the Western World of an Hellenic insti- 
tution on its original miniature scale were not, however, more than a 
foretaste of the response which the Western Society had to make to the 
challenge that it was facing; for the late Medieval city-state cosmost 
extending from Central and Northern Italy through Southern and Wes- 
tern Germany to Flanders did not embrace more than a fraction of the 
Western World of the day, and the city-state itself was not an institution 
that could be grafted, tel quel, on to the medieval feudal monarchies of 

1 See IV. iv, 206-1 2 See IV. iv. s1a-s2. 
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vastly larger geographical dimensions which were the typical parochial 
polities of the Western World taken as a whole. Accordingly, the locally 
effective response, in the shape of the resuscitation of the Hellenic city- 
state, which Italy and Flanders had made to the need for an efficient 
form of parochial polity, presented the rest of the Western World with a 
new challenge, Could the solution of the problem of creating efficient 
parochial organs of Western political and economie life, which had been 
attained in Italy and Flanders through the resuscitation of an Hellenic 
institution, be harvested for the Western World as a whole by translating 
this Italian and Flemish efficiency from the city-state to the nation-state 
scale? 

This problem, in its turn, was solved, as we have seen, in England, 
first on the political plane through the successful injection of an Ítalia- 
nate efficiency into the Medieval ‘Transalpine institution of parliamentary 
representative government and afterwards on the economic plane 
through the Industrial Revolution? The Late Modern Western Indus- 
trial Revolution, however, like the Solonian Economic Revolution in Hel- 
lenic history, had the effect of replacing a parochial economic autarky by 
an oecumenical economic interdependence; and thus the Western Civili- 
zation found itself confronted, as a result of its successful response to a 
third challenge, with the same new challenge that had faced the Hellenic 
Civilization after its successful response to a second challenge in its his- 
tory. Would a society that had now achieved economic interdependence 
on an occumenical scale succeed in providing its unified body economic 
with the requisite unitary political framework? "This challenge, which 
had been presented to the Hellenic Society before the close of the sixth 
century B.C. and had defeated it before the close of the fifth century B.C., 
had likewise been presented to the Western Society before the close of 
the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, when the eruption of Demo- 
cracy and Industrialism had already threatened to put a demonic new 
driving force into the old institution of War. By the time of writing, 
mid-way through the twentieth century, this challenge had not yet 
been met by Western Man, but it had already become manifest to him 
that, if he were to be defeated by it, he would be unable to save his 
civilization from disaster. 

‘These brief glances at the histories of the growths of the Western and 
the Hellenic Civilization suffice to show that there is no uniformity 
between them in respect of the number of the links in the concatenation 
of interlocking rounds of Challenge-and-Response through which social 
growth had been achieved in these two cases; and this negative conclu- 
sion would be neither confirmed nor impugned by an extension of our 
survey to the histories of other civilizations in their growth-stage; for, 
among these comparable cases, there was none in which the growth-stage 
itself had not been too brief, or in which a twentieth-century student's 
knowledge of the history of the society in this stage had not remained too 
scanty, to enable the historian to attempt an analysis even of the summary 
kind that we have just been making of this phase in the histories of the 
Western and Hellenic societies. 

1 See IIL. iii. 350-63. 2 See IV. iv. 167-73. 
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Tf there is thus no indication of there being any uniformity in the num- 
ber of the chapters in the history of social growth as between one civili- 
zation and another, there is also no evidence of there being any standard 
length to which the Time-spans of the successive chapters conform, 

Tf, with an eye to this latter point, we look once again at the history of 
the growth of the Western Civilization, it might appear, perhaps, at 
first glance, as if each of the interlocking rounds of Challenge-and-Re- 
sponse through which the process of growth had been achieved in this 
episode had had something like a regular wave-length running to ap- 
proximately four hundred years, This was in fact the Time-interval 
between the date of the emergence in the Western World of the nation- 
state, round about the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian Br, and the foregoing emergence of the Hildebrandine Papacy 
round about the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; and this 
earlier landmark in the history of the Western Civilization’s growth is 
likewise separated by an interval of about four hundred years from the 
date of the emergence of the Western Civilization itself round about the 
turn of the seventh and eighth centuries. This appearance of uniformity 
of wave-length as between successive rounds of Challenge-and-Response 
in the growth-phase of Western history is belied, however, by an omi- 
nous absence, round about the turn of the nineteenth and twenticth 
centuries, of anything resembling the emergence of an effective Western 
political organization on the oecumenical scale in response to the chal- 
enge presented to the Western Civilization by its own previous success 
in providing itself with an efficient parochial form of polity on the nation- 
state scale. If the growth-process were in truth not merely cyclic but also 
periodic in the sense of proceeding through cycles with a uniform wave- 
Tength, the Western Society’s current problem of establishing some kind 
of oecumenical order on the political plane ought to have been visibly on 
the way to solution by the year A.D. 19525 and the Western Civilization’s 
actual failure to solve this problem up to date must indicate either that 
the appearance of a uniform four-hundred-years-long wave-length in the 
growth process was an illusion or else that, by A.D. 1952, the Western 

ivilization had broken down. 

"The former of these two possibly alternative, but not necessarily in- 
compatible, inferences was borne out by the irregularity of the date at 
which the Medieval Western renaissance of the Hellenic city-state had. 
occurred. So far from being separated in Time by an interval of any- 
thing of the order of four hundred years from the antecedent emergence 
of the Hildebrandine Papacy and from the subsequent emergence of the 
nation-state, the renaissance of the Hellenic city-state in the Western 
World followed hard at the heels of the epiphany of the Hildebrandine 
Papacy and was indeed one of its immediate incidental effects, consider- 
ing that a temporary Balance of Power in the struggle between a waxing 
Papacy and a waning Holy Roman Empire was the constellation of forces 
that gave the Medieval Western city-states in an intervening no-man's- 
lend in Northern and Central Italy their opportunity to raise their heads.t 

Our reconnaissance of the history of the growth of the Western Civili- 
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zation thus points to the negative conclusion that, in the process of 
social growth, the cyclic movement of Challenge-and- Response through. 
which growth is achieved has no fixed uniform wave-length for the suc- 
cessive beats of the rhythm, any more than it has a fixed uniform number 
of beats beyond which the movement cannot go. 

‘The upshot of our present inquiry therefore seems to be that the opera- 
tion of ‘laws of Nature’ is as inconspicuous in the histories of the growths 
of Civilizations as it is conspicuous in the histories of their disintegra- 
tions; and in a later chapter we shall find grounds for thinking that this 
striking difference in appearances is not just an accidental and illusory 
effect of the fragmentariness of our information and the dullness of our 
understanding, but is inherent in an intrinsic difference in character 
between the growth-process and the disintegration-process themselves. 


(d) ‘THERE 18 NO ARMOUR AGAINST FATE”? 


In studying the operation of "laws of Nature’ in the histories of civili- 
zations, we have found that the rhythm in which these laws reveal them- 
selves is apt to be generated by a struggle between two tendencies of 
unequal strength. There is a dominant tendency at work which prevails 
in the long run against repeated—and, in the short run, repeatedly suc- 
cessful—counteracting moves in which the recalcitrant opposing ten- 
dency asserts itself. The struggle sets the pattern of the action; the 
persistence of the weaker tendeney in refusing to resign itself to defeat 
accounts for the repetitions of the encounter in a series of successive 
cycles; the dominance of the stronger tendency makes itself felt by 
bringing the series to a close sooner or later, instead of letting it go on 
repeating itself ad infinitum, as, in theory, it might perhaps go on if the 
two forces at work were of exactly equal potency. 

On these lines we have watched? struggles for existence between paro- 
chial states following—through three or four cycles of wars fought on 
one side for the overthrow, and on the other side for the maintenance, of 
a Balance of Power—a course that in each case eventually overturns 
the Balance and terminates the struggle by liquidating all the competi- 
tors except one, whose sole survival has the effect of replacing a bevy of 
contending states by a unitary oecumenical empire. We have likewise 
watched? the struggle between a broken-down society's tendency to dis- 
integrate and an opposing effort to restore it to a lost state of health fol- 
lowing, through three-and-a-half cycles of lapse and rally, a course that 
in each case eventually ends in a dissolution which is final inasmuch as, 
this time, the relapse is not even partially retrieved. In studying* the 
operation of "laws of Nature’ in the economic affairs of an Industrial 
Western Society we have found expert investigators of ‘business cycles’ 
surmising that these repetitive movements of divers wave-lengths might 
prove to be waves rippling the surface of waters that were, all the time, 
flowing in a current whose headway would eventually bring these rhyth- 
mical fluctuations to an end by dissipating the particular conjunction of 


7 Shirley, James: Death the Leveller, 1 On pp. 234-87, above. 
2 On pp. 337-91, above. 4 On pp. 223-34, above. 
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economic and social conditions—a system of free competition for earning 
profits reckoned in terms of money—in which the series of Late Modern. 
and post-Modern Western 'business cycles! had taken its rise. In the 
same connexion we may remind ourselves of our finding that, when and 
where a conflict between a disintegrating civilization and bands of recal- 
citrant barbarians beyond its pale had passed over from a war of move- 
ment into a stationary warfare along the limes of a universal state, the 
passage of Time had been apt to militate against the professional de- 
fenders of the limes to the advantage of its barbarian assailants, until in 
the end the sagging dam had burst and the gradually accumulated flood 
waters of Barbarism had descended in a sudden devastating spate on the 
domain of a society whose defence had become at last an intolerably 
heavy tax on its resources. We may further remind ourselves of our ob- 
servation? of a tendency for the native bent of a civilization to reassert 
itself, sooner or later, against the deflecting effect of the renaissance of 
some incongruous element artificially resuscitated from the ossuary of a 
dead antecedent culture, 

"The foregoing observations are all illustrations of our more general 
finding’ that cyclical movements in human history, like the physical 
revolutions of a cart-wheel, have a way of forwarding, through their own 
monotonously repetitive circular motion, another movement with a 
longer rhythm which, by contrast, can be seen to be a cumulative pro- 
gress in one direction, even if we cannot be equally sure that this course 
has ever been set for it deliberately in execution of a plan, In each of the 
historical instances in which we have detected one of these finite series 
of cycles generated by a struggle between two tendencies of unequal 
strength, the stronger tendency of the two has been apt to bring the 
series to a close by eventually winning a decisive victory over its weaker 
opponent; but, of course, this denouement tells us no more about the 
winning tendency than that, in this particular episode, it has proved 
stronger than its opponent to a degree that has eventually availed to put 
an end to the unequal struggle, There is no warrant for interpreting 
these victories of one tendency over another de facto Historiae as victories 
de jure Naturae, Empirically observed matters of fact are not necessarily 
thé outcomes of an inexorable fate; the onus probandi here lies with the 
determinist, not with the agnostic. The unwarranted assumption that the 
historical denouement whose historical occurrence has been recorded in 
retrospect must therefore have been predestined to occur, in the teeth of 
all possible variations in previous acts of the play, has been propounded 
as a jeu d'esprit in Lewis Carroll’s fable of ‘the time-machine';* but 
the English mathematician C. L. Dodgson left it to his German confrère 
Oswald Spengler to crystallize this airy conceit into the ponderous dog- 
ma under which a man of genius has perversely buried the brilliant 
findings of his intuitive insight. This undocumented Determinism is the 
bane of many passages of Spengler’s work besides the one—already 
quoted in this study'—in which the Western culture's reassertion of its 


? In VIII. vii 16-44. 2 On pp. 62-73, sbove. 
2 In IV, e 24-37. 4 See V. vi 34-15. 
* Spengler, O.: Der Untergang des Abendlandes, vol. i (Munich 1920, Beck), p. sat, 
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native bent against a fifteenth-century Italian renaissance of Hellenic art 
and letters is delineated with what would be a fine sense of historical 
reality if only the philosopher-hierophant had been contentto present his 
findings as the matters of fact which they are—without importing the 
ex cathedrd judgement that they are also the fore-ordained acts of an 
ineluctable Destiny. 

‘After thus taking warning from the spectacle of Spengler's self-stulti- 
fication against the error of reading the unproven operation of an hypo- 
thetical Destiny into secular tendencies in human affairs which have 
happened in the end to win decisive victories over a stubborn opposition, 
we may now proceed, without prejudice to a still open issue between 
Law and Freedom in History, to take note of certain other episodes in 
which some tendency has reasserted itself in the face of successive rebel- 
lions against it. Such resolutions of conflicting human forces, in which 
Spengler would see the hand of ‘Fate’, can be observed in tho histories 

the political fortunes of territories; in the histories of encounters 
between different civilizations; and in the histories of struggles between 
conflicting religious concepts, doctrines, and allegiances; and this rhythm. 
is endemic in the history of Man, in which all those particular episodes 
are embraced, 

"There is a conspicuous rendering of this rhythm in the political 
history of North America since its incorporation into a Western World 
expanding overseas from a Western European nucleus, 

"The unitary physiography of North America, with its magnificent 
natural system of internal waterways providing means of through-com- 
munication from the delta of the Mississippi to the estuary of the St. 
Lawrence via the Great Lakes, manifestly gave this giant Northern 
Island of the Western Hemisphere a physical predisposition to become 
the unitary political dominion of some single one out of the litter of 
Modern West European national states that were in competition for the 
prizes of a Western Society's New World. The French pioneers of West 
European enterprise in North America were quick to perceive this 
geographical nisus towards political unity, and they went on to take 
deliberate and systematic steps to bring the whole of North America 
"ander the all-embracing rule of the French Crown by entrenching 
themselves at both extremities of the central waterway and establish- 
ing a chain of connecting links inland between these two maritime 
terminals." 

In the course of the hundred years ending in A.D. 1763 this grandly 
conceived and ambitiously initiated French enterprise was frustrated by 
two unforeseen developments to the disadvantage of France in her con- 
test for the possession of North America with her rival Great Britain. In 
the first place the British colonies planted along the eastern seaboard 
outstripped French Canada and Louisiana in the growth of their popu- 
lation to an extent that more than made up for the handicap of a location 
—hemmed in between the Atlantic and the Appalachians—that was, in 
itself, much less favourable for expansion into the interior. In the second 
place a French colonial population in North America that was now no 

? See Iii, 66-67. 2 See ibid. 
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match for the neighbouring British colonial population, if left to its own 
resources, was deprived of indispensable support from the mother coun- 
tay in Europe in the hour of need by che ascendancy thatthe British Navy 
had gained over the French. Through the combined and cumulative 
effect of these two shifts in the Balance of Power, the French Crown not 
only failed to achieve its ambition of bringing the whole of North America 
under its own rule, but actually lost all its holdings on North American 
soil in the Seven Years War. Yet the peace settlement of A.D. 1763, which 
ratified this outcome of a Franco-British war over North America that 
had been smouldering, off and on, for some seventy years in effect, 
appeared to have disappointed French ambitions without invalidating 
the geographico-political conception on which these had been based, In 
declaring against France’s design to unite the whole of North America 
under the French flag, the course of Modern Western history up to date 
had apparently substantiated the French ‘geopolitical’ thesis that a uni- 
fication under one flag or another was the political dispensation to which 
North America was predestined by her physiographical structure, The 
fortunes of war might now have decided that the unifying West European 
Power was to be, not France, but Great Britain; yet in A.D. 1763 this 
might have looked as if it were only a superficial modification of a 
course of political events which seemed still to be moving steadily 
towards a now more than ever apparently inevitable ultimate goal of 
unity. 

Nevertheless, within not more than twenty years of the disappearance 
of the French flag from North America in A.D. 1763, the peace-settle- 
ment of A.D. 1783 was to indicate that the dominant tendency in this 
North American episode of Western history was, not the nisus towards. 
political unification that was inherent in the giant island's physiography 
and that, in A.D. 1763, had been momentarily translated into an accom- 
plished political fact, but an inclination to fall apart, in defiance of phy 
siography, into two separate political domains on lines foreshadowed in 
the competitive plantation of English and French colonies on North 
American coasts in the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, The 
political map of North America after A.D. 1783 was, and remained, in its 
general pattern, the same map of a politically partitioned island that it 
Dad been before A.D. 1763, with the two originally separate political 
domains once again separate under interchanged fags, whereas the 
map of a politically united North American island, which had been a 
political reality between A.D. 1763 and A.D. 1775, turned out to have been 
merely History's passing tribute to a Physiography whose political 
requirements History was evidently bent on defying. After having per- 


+ While the French fag had disappeared fom North America and the United States 
flag bad made its epiphany there, the British fag had kept a footing on the North 
‘American island by contriving to supplant the French fiag in Canada before it was 
Supplanted, in ite turn, by the Stars and Stripes in the United States, An Engl 
traveler en route by ral from New York to Montreal in A.D. 1952 would have the his- 
oricaly pregnant experience, at the moment when his train crossed the border, of re- 
terit the dominions of the sovereign whose subject he was and at the same instant 
ising out ofthe domain of his own English mother tongue into arem counties of the 

"ovince of Quebec in which the place-names might be English but the prevailing lan- 
guage was unquestionably French. 
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mitted the British flag to supplant the French flag at Quebec and Mon- 
treal, History promptly reasserted her ascendancy over Physiography by 
sceing to it that the Stars and Stripes should replace the Union Jack 
from New England to Georgia inclusive, 

The new flag that History had thus introduced into the North Ameri- 
can landscape to serve her own anti-unitarian caprice was never allowed 
by her to defeat her intentions by achieving North America’s physio- 
graphically manifest political destiny through any sly move behind 
History's back. During the War of A.D. 1812-14, no less than during the 
War of A.D. 1775-83, History kept a watchful eye open to make sure that 
the United States of North America should not surreptitiously put 
Canada into her pocket; and, in the course of the next hundred years 
after the negotiation of the peace treaty of Ghent, Clio made sure that 
the United States should continue to fulfil the North American designs 
that this officious Muse had had in mind when she had called into being 
the first Western sovereign independent national state to makeits appear- 
ance on non-European ground; for, in the course of the ninetcenth cen- 
tury, History led the people of the United States to lose all desire to 
annex Canada at the very time when she was putting it into their power 
to bring the whole of North America under the Stars and Stripes if they 
had still had any lingering ambition to make a seventeenth-century 
French dream come true, 

"This outcome of a tug-of-war in North America between two con- 
flicting tendencies, making respectively for the political partition and 
for the political unification of the island, is an interesting case because 
the eventually frustrated nisus towards unity was favoured by physio- 
graphical forces which were as potent as they were obvious, whereas the 
ultimately victorious inclination towards partition was History's ‘dark 
horse’ in the field. 

‘The ‘fate’ of North America to be partitioned into two separate poli- 
tical domains in spite of a physiographical structure which ‘predestined’ 
this island to attain political unity has an historical parallel in the ‘fate’ of 
the post-Diocletianic Roman Empire to lose possession of Italy, in the 
teeth of the historical fact that Italy had been the base of operations from 
which the Hellenic World had been knocked together into a universal 
state by Roman arms. 

In the course of the fifth century of the Christian Era a post-Diocle- 
tianic Roman Empire lost Italy de facto to a series of North European 
barbarian war-lords—first to Ricimer (dominabatur A.D. 456-72), then 
to Odovacer (dominabatur A.D. 476-93), and then to Theodoric (domina- 
batur A.D. 493-526)—and this was not surprising, considering that, in 
the course of the thirty-seven years between A.D. 293, when Diocletian 
had officially established his headquarters at Nicomedia, and A.D. 330, 
when Constantine had celebrated the completion of his lay-out of a New 
Rome on the Bosphorus, the political capital of an Hellenic universal 
state had already gravitated from an always eccentrically western loca- 
tion at Rome towards a borderline between the Central and the Oriental 
provinces which had always been the locus of the Roman Empire's eco- 

? See VI, vit 217-18, 
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nomic centre of gravity. These facts were the politically pertinent facts 
when, in the fifth century, Italy slipped out of the Imperial Government's 
control; yet present political realities counted for less in determining the 
emotional reaction of Constantinople to the eclipse of the Imperial 
Government's authority in Italy in this age than the historic role once 
played by a Roman Italy in the creation of a Roman Empire in a past age 
which had long since become ancient history. The de facto sovereignty of. 
barbarian war-lords in Italy was never recognized at Constantinople de 
jure; and the work of financial, economic, and military reconstruction, 
that a Constantinopolitan Imperial Government had gradually carried 
out during the fifth century in the Central and Oriental provinces," 
had no sooner borne fruit in the accumulation of a reserve of public 
resources than this reserve was squandered by the sixth-century 
Constantinopolitan Emperor Justinian on the archaistic enterprise of 
re-subjugating Italy to the direct rule of a Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

This political objective was duly attained by Justinian at the cost of an 
eightcen-years-long war (gerebatur A.D. 535-53). But, within five years of 
the collapse of the last Gothic resistance to Roman arms on Italian soil in 
A.D. $63, the laboriously reconquered Italian dominions of the Roman 
Impérial Crown were lost again to yet another war-band of barbarian 
invaders, The Lombard irruption into Italy, which broke upon her in 
A.D. 568, did not come to a standstill until it had robbed the Empire of 
the whole of Italy save for seven bridgeheads on the beaches? and a line 
of isolated inland fortresses,* strung along the road between Ravenna 
and Rome, which survived, like stepping-stones, amid an encompassing 
flood of Lombard invasion that had swirled round their walls on its 
torrential course from the Po Basin into the Abruzzi, This prompt re- 
sumption of the march of History in reply to Justinian’s archaistically 
conceived counter-attack was even less surprising than the anticipation 
of a post-Justinianean Alboin's exploit by his pre-Justinianean forerun- 
ners Ricimer, Odovacer, and Theodoric; for Justinian’s ephemeral con- 
quest of Italy for a Constantinopotitan Roman Empire had been pur- 
chased at the threefold price of ruining the Empire's revenue-producing 
Oriental provinces, depopulating her military recruiting grounds in the 
Danubian provinces, and alienating the ‘liberated’ Italians by first 
devastating Italy in the act of exterminating the Ostrogoths and then 
wringing revenue out of her for the treasury of a Transadriatic Imperial 
Government to whose jurisdiction Italy had never been subject before 
her annexation to it by Justinian himself, In these circumstances it would 
have been a miracle if Justinian’s conquest of Italy had had any enduring 
effect. The ‘fate’ of a post-Diocletianic Italy, unlike the ‘fate’ of a Modern 
North America, was, in fact, as clear as day from first to last, and even a 
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Justinian could hardly have succeeded in remaining blind to it if he had 
not taken pains to reinforcea congenital myopia by putting on the blinkers 
of Archaism, 

‘The ‘fatality’ of a post-Diocletianic Roman Empire's loss of Italy has 
its closest historical parallel in the loss of the Oriental provinces south of 
Taurus; for this loss, likewise, was no historical surprise, Though the 
Hellenic ascendancy in South-West Asia west of Euphrates was little less 
than a thousand years old by the time when, in the seventh century of 
the Christian Era, Arab conguistadores liquidated it almost as rapidly as 
Macedonian conquistadores had established it in the fourth century B.C., 
Hellenism had never succeeded south of Taurus—apart from a cluster 
of maritime Greek settlements on the Cilician Plain which had been 
planted in the pre-Alexandrine Age—in becoming anything more than 
an exotic alien culture, all but confined within the walls of a few Hellenic 
or Hellenized cities and only feebly radiating out from these into a still 
invincibly Syriac and Egyptiac agricultural countryside. Hellenism's 
capacity to achieve mass-conversions here had been put to the test by 
the Seleucid Hellenizer Antiochus IV Epiphanes (regnabat 175-163 B.C.) 
when he had set out to make Jerusalem as Hellenic as Antioch or Athens; 
and the resounding defeat of this cultural missionary enterprise had 
portended the ultimate total disappearance of the intrusive culture i 
artibus Orientalium. Indeed, the sporadic veneer of Hellenism which 
Epiphanes had so signally failed to transmute into solid timbers would 
have been stripped away before the opening of the Christian Era by 
Arab Nomad intruders from the Syrian Desert and Iranian Nomad in- 
truders from Eurasia if Rome had not given Hellenism a further lease of 
life in South-West Asia and Egypt by stepping masterfully into the 
shoes of prematurely senile Seleucidae and Ptolemies. The wonder was 
that an anti-Hellenic resistance movement—which in Egypt had first 
gone into action as far back as the turn of the third and second centuries 
2.c—should not have found an effective retort to an Hellenic ascendancy 
earlier than the same fifth century of the Christian Era that saw Roman 
Italy fall under the dominion of barbarian war-lords. 

"The Hellenic ascendancy over the Syriac and Egyptiac societies had 
been imposed and maintained by force of arms; and, so long as the sub- 
jugated societies had reacted by replying in kind, they had been courting 
defeat. When the Jews and Egyptians had been encouraged by the success 
of their insurrections against the epigoni of their Macedonian conquerors, 
to try conclusions with the Roman heirs of those peritura regna?, they had 
found to their cost that this Roman second wave of Hellenic domination 
had a more formidable momentum than its Macedonian forerunner. 
‘The discomfiture of Epiphanes at the hands of the Maccabees had been 
avenged on a Palestinian Jewry by a Titus and a Hadrian; and there- 
after, when the temporary breakdown of the Pax Augusta in the third 
century of the Christian Era had given a militant Oriental resistance 
movement a fresh opportunity for trying its fortune, Zenobia's successor- 
state of the Roman Empire had gone the way, not of Mu‘awiyah’s 
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some four hundred years later, but of Samsigeramus's successor- 
state of the Seleucid Empire some three hundred years earlier, In the 
next chapter of the story after the overthrow of Zenobia by Aurelian, 
‘the mass-conversion of the population of the Oriental provinces to 
Christianity, which had been consummated during the pre-Diocletianio 
bout of anarchy, might have seemed at the moment to have done for 
Hellenism incidentally what Epiphanes had once tried to do for it deli- 
berately without success; for in the Oriental provinces a triumphant 
Catholic Christian Church had captivated a subject native peasantry and 
an urban Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ alike; and, since Christianity had been 
making its triumphal progress in an Hellenic dress, it looked as if the 
Orientals had now at last inadvertently ‘received’, in association with 
Christianity, a Hellenism which they had so vehemently rejected when it 
had been offered to them unadulterated and undisguised. This conclusion 
was not belied by the first of the schisms that rent the Christian Church 
after the Imperial Government, imperante Constantino, had given the 
Church its countenance; for the strife between Athanasians and Arians 
‘was not a cultural conflict between Hellenes and Orientals but a family 
quarrel between two rival factions of philosophizing Alexandrian Greeks, 
‘The subsequent breach between Catholics and Nestorians did, on the 
other hand, split the population of the Oriental provinces on communal 
lines; and, in thus resuming the Oriental resistance movement against 
Hellenism in the form of a theological controversy within the bosom of 
the Christian Church, the Orientals had hit upon 2 new technique of 
cultural warfare which eventually prevailed over a Hellenism that had 
shown itself to be invincible so long as the Orientals had been content 
to fight it on ground of Hellenism’s choosing, and not of theirs 

The series of Oriental counter-attacks on Hellenism in the form of 
Christian theological movements that were branded as ‘heresies’ by a 
dominant minority of ‘Melchites’? has come to our attention in divers 
contexts in this Study so many times already that in this place we may 
confine our observation of it to the point of noticing that this was one 
of those ‘fateful’ movements that advance towards an ultimate victory 
through successive defeats, When an Oriental resistance movement 
struck at Hellenism by way of a Nestorian Christian attack on a Catholic 
Christian Christology, an Hellenic Orthodoxy was still strong enough to 
be able to proscribe a Syriac Nestorianism within the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire—though not strong enough to prevent the banned 
Nestorians from finding a second home under a Sasanian political aegis, 
capturing the whole of the Christian community in the Sasanian domi- 
nions, and thereby winning for themselves the monopoly of a Christian 
mission-field extending overseas south-eastward into Southern India 
and overland north-eastward into Western China, When thereafter the 
same Oriental resistance movement struck a second stroke at Hellenism 
by way of a Monophysite Christian attack on a Catholic Christian 
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theology—thus making a Christology that was the antithesis of the 
‘Nestorian serve the self-same purpose as a weapon of cultural warfare— 
an Hellenic Orthodoxy this time failed to drive the anti-Hellenic insur- 
sectionary movement beyond the frontiers and merely played into its 
hands by succeeding in driving it underground. Underground and on 
the run, the missionaries of Monophysitism won the allegiance, en masse, 
of the submerged Egyptiac and Syriac populations within the Roman 
Empire's borders, and they increased their following further by also 
winning the allegiance of the Armenians, who had been the first people 
in the World to adopt Christianity as their national religion, 

‘These sweeping subterranean triumphs of a militantly anti-Hellenic 
Monophysitism unmasked an Hellenic‘ascendancy’s’ perennial weakness; 
for Hellenism had now come to be identified with an anti-Monophysite 
and anti-Nestorian Christian Orthodoxy, and it had become manifest 
that, within the bounds of the three Oriental Patriarchates of Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem, and Antioch, ‘the Melchites’ were—as their invidious 
nickname indicated—no more than a dominant minority consisting of 
the sprinkling of Roman Imperial officials and soldiers stationed in these 
provinces, together with a handful of Hellenic townspeople and Hel- 
lenized landowners who looked to the Imperial authorities to maintain 
them in their position of privilege vis-à-vis a Monophysite Oriental 
peasantry. This native peasantry's overwhelming numerical prepon- 
derance over an intrusive Hellenic ‘ascendancy’ began to make its weight 
felt now that the people themselves were conscious of it thanks to their 
having acquired a Monophysite national church of their own to give 
them a heartening sense of solidarity, as well as an inspiring cause. 
Within thirty-one years of the breach between Orthodoxy and Monophy- 
sitism in A.D. 451, the Emperor Zeno had made public, in promulgating 
an ‘Act of Theological Union’ (Henótikon) in A.D. 482, his conviction 
that the Imperial Government could no longer hope to retain its politi- 
cal hold over the economically indispensable Oriental provinces except 
at the price of theological appeasement; and, when the political exigen- 
cies of Justinian’s vain enterprise of conquering Italy constrained this 
unstatesmanlike successor of Zeno's to abandon an appeasement of 
Monophysitism that was anathema to the Papacy, Justinian thereby 
consummated the alienation of his Oriental subjects without succeeding 
in his attempt to conciliate the Italians. 

"The moral secession of an Orthodox Christian Roman Empire's Mono- 
physite Christian Oriental subjects now went with a run; in the Oriental 
provinces, as in Illyricum and Italy, the Constantinopolitan body politic 
had become a hollow shell by the date of Justinian’s death (decessit A.D. 
565); and there was no longer any prospect of its surviving the deluge 
"Which the archaist emperor had put in store for his own unhappy 
successors on the Imperial Throne. A shell that Khusrü II Parwiz so 
easily shattered and that Heraclius so painfully pieced together again 
would assuredly have fallen to pieces, past retrieving, thereafter, even if 
Monophysitism had been the last of the domestic Oriental heresies, and 
Khusrü's invasion the last of the foreign Oriental military assaults, to 
"which the worm-eaten fabric of the Roman Imperial body politic had 
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been exposed, In raising up a successor to Nestorius and Eutyches in the 
person of Muhammad, and in unleashing the Primitive Muslim Arab 
assailants of the Empire at the heels of their Zoroastrian Persian pre~ 
decessors, History was giving herself unnecessary trouble for the sake of 
making assurance doubly sure, 

‘A ‘Fate’ that condemned the Roman Empire to lose both Italy and 
its Oriental provinces irretrievably in the end, in spite of the Imperial 
Government's obstinately repeated attempts to halt and reverse the 
remorseless march of History, asserted its power over the Achaemenian. 
and Mauryan empires by the contrary move of constraining them to re- 
establish themselves sooner or later in new shapes after the militant 
intrusion of the Hellenic Society into the Syriac and Indic societies’ 
domains had prematurely overthrown, first the Syriac, and then the 
Indie, universal state, before either of these had attained the term of 
four hundred years that seems to be the standard life-span of a polity of 
this species. We have identified an avatar of the Achaemenian Empire in 
the Arab Caliphate, and an avatar of the Mauryan Empire in the Guptan 
Empire? In the tug-of-war between an intrusive Hellenic Society's 
effort to absorb the Syriac and Indic societies’ frayed social tissue into 
her own body social and the nisus of the two invaded societies to expel 
the invader, however tardily and at however high a cost, in order to re- 
sumeand complete the regular course of a disintegrating society’s history, 
we have another example, on the political plane, of a trial of strength 
between conflicting social forces working itself out in a series of succes- 
sive rounds, 

If we now pass from the political plane to the religious, we shall find 
here a counterpart of North America’s ‘fate’ to be partitioned between 
‘two sovereignties in the ‘fate’ of France and England to be partitioned 
between two ecclesiastical allegiances. 

In another context? we have already noticed that, since the twelfth 
century of the Christian Era, the Roman Catholic Church in France had 
been engaged in a never more than temporarily successful struggle to 
re-establish the ecclesiastical unity of France as a Catholic country against. 
an impulse towards secession which, from that time onward, kept on. 
reasserting itself in some new form after each previous manifestation had 
been repressed. A revolt against Catholic Christianity which had taken 
the form of Catharism at its first outbreak in Southern France in the 
twelfth century was stamped out there in the thirteenth century in this 
form only to re-emerge in the same region in the sixteenth century in the 
form of Calvinism, Proscribed as Calvinism, it promptly reappeared as 
Jansenism, which was the nearest approach to Calvinism that was pos- 
sible within the Catholic fold. Proscribed as Jansenism, it reappeared as 
Deism, Rationalism, Agnosticism, and Atheism. Every time that a re- 
peatedly challenged Catholic Church seemed to have succeeded in 
reimposing a Catholic ecclesiastical unity upon France through an 
apparently conclusive victory over the dissenting movement of the day, 

ie momentarily defeated forces of dissent thus baffled the victor by 
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re-entering the lists under a fresh banner and in a new-fangled panopl 
More than seven hundred years after the savage repression of the Albi- 

ses had been completed in A.D, 1220," France was farther than she had. 
been at the twelfth-century zenith of Catharism’s fortunes in Languedoc 
from an ecclesiastical unity that the Catholic Church had re-established 
in France by force majeure no less than three times over in the meanwhile, 
"The Protean stratagem of metamorphosis had invariably saved a re- 
peatedly defeated movement of religious dissidence from ever being 
stamped out for good and all; and, at the time of writing, mid-way 
through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it looked as if this 
historic wrestling match between Proteus and Menelaus in a French 
ecclesiastical arena would end, unlike the fabulous incident in the Odys- 
sey,? in Menelaus, not Proteus, giving up the game and capitulating on 
his opponent's terms, 

‘This irrepressibly recurring rebellion in France against ecclesiastical 
unity under the auspices of the Roman Church has its counterpart in 
England in a likewise irrepressible rebellion against ecclesiastical unity 
"ander the auspices of an Episcopalian Protestant Established Church of 
England. An anti-episcopalian Protestant secessionist movement, which 
"had raised its head in the course of the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century and had put down Episcopacy from its seat in A.D. 1643, was 
quashed in the form of Puritanism in and after A.D. 1662, only to re-assert 
itself in the form of Methodism in the eighteenth century. An Episcopa- 
lian Established Church of England, whose prelates might have imagined. 
in A.D. 1662 that they had succeeded in their day in achieving an eccle- 
siastical uniformity that their redoubtable predecessor, Archbishop 
Laud, had failed to achieve in his, was living in the same ephemeral 
fool's paradise as the ‘Melchites’ on the morrow of a proscription of Nes- 
torianism which had been the signal for the more baffling onset of 
Monophysitism. In England, as in France, by the middle of the twentieth 
‘century, the ideal of an authoritarian ecclesiastical unity had been demon- 
strated to be a lost cause by the repeated stultification of successive 
attempts to carry it to a conclusive victory. 

In other contexts, again, we have noted the ‘fate’ of a Judaic Mono- 
theism to be perpetually beset by a repeatedly resurgent Polytheism, and 
the ‘fate’ of a kindred Judaic concept of the One True God's Trans- 
cendence to be no less perpetually beset by a repeatedly resurgent yearn- 
ing for a God Incarnate. 

Monotheism put down the worship of Ba'al and Ashtoreth only to 
find a jealous Yahweh’s rigidly proscribed traditional divine associates 
slily creeping back into the fold of Jewish orthodoxy in the guise of 
personifications of the Lord's ‘Word’, ‘Wisdom’, and ‘Angel’,? and after- 
wards establishing themselves within the fold of Christian orthodoxy, 
from the outset and as of right, in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and 
in the cults of God’s Body and Blood, God’s Mother, and the Saints. 
"These re-encroachments of Polytheism on Monotheism in the Chri: 
Church, which were more flagrant than the re-encroachments in Juda- 
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ism, evoked a whole-hearted reassertion of Monotheism in the shape of 
Islam and a less thoroughgoing reassertion of it in the shape of Pro- 
testantism; yet Protestantism confessed its nostalgia for the comfortable 
practices of an abandoned Roman Church by eventually rankling into 
‘Anglo-Catholicism, while a would-be meticulously monotheistic Islam 
"was no more successful than Judaism or Protestantism or Catholicism 
in living up to its superhumanly etherial principles. Islam, in its turn, 
made the now familiar concessions to the Soul's irrepressible appetite 
for a plurality of gods. Even the Sunnah found its equivalent for a per- 
sonified Word of God in an uncreated Qur'in and acquiesced in a cult 
of saints which owed at least as much to the corresponding Christian 
practice as this owed to the cult of pagan Hellenic heroes and demigods, 
while a doubly heretical ‘Ali Ilihi sect had the courage of the Shi'ah’s 
muffled convictions when it openly conferred upon ‘Ali the apotheosis 
that Jesus had received from the Christian Church. The Christians’ 
apotheosis of Jesus had been rejected as a relapse into Polytheism by 
“Als own cousin and father-in-law the Prophet Muhammad. The yearn- 
ing, manifest in the Shi'ah, to find a legitimate Islamic substitute for a 
proscribed Christian God Incarnate gives reason to Horace’s dictum 
Naturam expelles furcá, tamen usque recurret.^ 

These variations on the theme of atrial of strength between conflicting 
tendencies, in which the eventually defeated tendency kicks repeatedly 
against the pricks without succeeding in the long run in defying its ‘fate’, 
aie all embraced in the drama of Man's fate’ of having dally and hourly 
to purchase and re-purchase his right to Lifeand Freedom by perpetually 
responding to repeated challenges, 

Nur der verdient sich Freiheit, wie das Leben, 
Der täglich sie erobern muss.* 

In our search for a criterion of the process of growth,? we have found it 
in a cumulative success in responding to challenges which is rewarded, 
not by an exemption from Challenge which would be tantamount to a 
discharge from the active service of Life, but by a transfer of the field of 
challenge from a Macrocosm where God challenges Man through the 
agency of Non-Human Nature or of Man's fellow human beings to a 
‘Microcosm where God challenges Man through the agency of Man's own 
soul by an ineffable epiphany of God the Challenger Himself, 


(I) POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS OF THE CURRENCY 
OF ‘LAWS OF NATURE’ IN HISTORY 


The Emancipation of Man’s Work from the Day-and-Night Cycle and 
from the Annual Cycle of the Seasons by Civilization 
‘The evidence for the amenability of human affairs to ‘laws of Nature? 
that has presented itself in the foregoing survey of historical facts seems 
sufficient to warrant, and indeed to demand, an inquiry into possible 
explanations of the appearance of regularities and recurrences too well 
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attested to be convincingly explained away. If these repetitions and uni- 
formities have to be accepted as being realities, there are two obvious 
main alternative possibilities to be explored. The human affairs with 
which we are concerned in the present Part of this Study are, we may 
here remind ourselves, Man’s psychic and spiritual affairs, as contrasted 
with his bodily physique and physiology, which, for our present purpose, 
we are treating as part of his non-human environment, If human affairs 
in this pertinent restricted sense of the term are subject to ‘laws of 
Nature’, these laws that govern them may be either laws current in 
Man’s non-human environment which impose themselves on human 
affairs from outside by force majeure without having any more intimate 
relation than this with Human Nature, or alternatively they may govern 
human affairs in virtue of being inherent in the psychic structure and 
working of Human Nature itself. It may be convenient to look into these 
two possibilities in the order in which we have just mentioned them. 

We may perhaps venture to start by making the assumption that, in 
the non-human provinces of Nature, there are ‘laws of Nature’ that are 
not only operative but manifest. Post-Modern Western men of science 
seemed to take the reign of Law over Non-Human Nature for granted, 
and, so far as the present writer was aware, post-Modern Western 
historians had not carried their Antinomianism to the length of chal- 
lenging the savants of the non-human sciences on these sciences’ own 
ground. Nor again did the historians seem to dispute the thesis that, in 
"Man's non-human environment, there were some uniformities, regula- 
tities, and recurrences that had an effect on human affairs. Some of the 
astronomical cycles in the physical motion of the Stellar Universe are 
obvious cases in point. 

‘The Day-and-Night Cycle, for example, manifestly affects ‘the every- 
day life of ordinary people’ in all human societies of every species, since 
human beings have an ineradicable physiological need for sleep at least. 
once in every twenty-four hours, and night-time is the time for sleep that 
is indicated to Man by the physiological laws governing his body. Though 
fish-spearers, burglars, bakers, monks, and journalists may be con- 

* The monks of a monastery on Mount Athos in which the writer had been spending 
she igh ae guest pn fone zora courteous expen oy the orig fe, he 
opo that his sleep had not bean disturbed by ther frequent noctumal celebrations of 
HEP Liturgy. Wicking to return his hoste courtesy in kind, the writer on his side ex- 
pressed the hope that the monks did no: find these never intermitted night-long vigils 
Boe painfully exhausting. "Not at all, replied the monks, considering that we are able to 
sleepin the day-time. — And how Go you manage to do that? their English guest 
Inquired.“O, wel, becuse we have fine estates in Rumili, with peasants on them to wor 
{ham for uz’ You will remember our showing you yesterday our arsenal at the waters 
edge, stored with provisions of grain, oly and wine. Al that comes from our estates, and 
fhe ensants have to deliver i t us dt the arsenal by water. — And how do tho pensanta 
five?’ T asked. O, the peasants live ike dogs said the monks, ‘bus you can see for youre 
{olf what an admirable arrangement ours i. As the peasants work for us and fetch end 
erry for us; instead of our having to do any of this far ourselves, we can afford o sleep 
{fhe day-time and so keep ourselves fresh for praying at might and this is really most. 
vantagepus as you can imagine, Afterall, most people im the Worki- including, 
Sethape! Your Hosour (ren yov sc) are in this respect In the les favourable position 
Beou pentante. Having, as they do Pave, to work sl day, they are forced to spend the 
hight if sleep instead of in prayer, in order to be fit for work again next morning? so at 
liste the volume of prayers reaching Gaal ata minium, aod ls mensa tat 
GEE can give to a prayer sered up te Him during the nighe an amount of individus 
‘tendon thet would be out of the question inthe day-time, when the great majority of 
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strained by the exigencies of arduous professions to exchange the time- 
table of the common run of Man and Beast for the time-table of foxes, 
owls, and bats by working at night and sleeping in the day-time, these 
night-workers, no less than other people, conform to the astronomical 
rhythm of the Day-and-Night Cycle in their own topsy-turvy way; they 
merely turn inside out the ordinary human way of keeping in step with 
the planet's periodic rotation round its own axis. As for the majority of 
‘Mankind who sleep by night and wake by day, you can see them keeping 
time with the alternations of light and darkness in country life and in 
city life alike, The Moreot peasant who comes down every morning from 
his village on the crag to his field in the plain, and climbs up again every 
evening from the kambos to the kastro, is dancing to the same astrono- 
mical tune—played by the Earth's rotatory rhythm—as the New York 
business man who commutes between New Canaan and Manhattan or 
the New Yorker’s Constantinopolitan confrére who makes the shorter 
daily ‘round trip’ between Asia and Europe. All the same, by the 
writer's day, Man in Process of Civilization had contrived to break the 
chains even of this physiologically imperative Day-and-Night Cycle, 
He had extricated himself from his servitude to this particular law of 
Physical Nature by inventing the double shift. An organizational device 
that was being practised already in a post-Minoan heroic age by Laestry- 
gonian herdsmen, who had tumbled to it thanks to living far enough 
north to know summer days that ran into one another without any inter- 
vening nights," had been adopted before the writer's day in all latitudes 
by the navigators of the high seas and by the industrial workers on the 
terra firma of a Westernizing planet. By this trick of putting Mycerinus? 
into commission, the scientific managers of a latter-day Western in- 
dustry had translated an Egyptiac fairy tale into a prosaic reality.+ 
Another astronomical cycle to which Man had been a slave was the 
Annual Cycle of the Seasons; and, though this Summer-and-Winter 
Cycle did not impinge upon Man directly, as the Day-and-Night Cycle 
did, by communicating its rhythm to the human body's physiological 
demands, it had exercised a hardly less potent indirect dominion over 
Man's life through its direct dominion over a physical environment out 
of which Man had to wring his livelihood and, beyond that, to gather a sur- 
plus, above the minimum required for bare subsistence, to spend on war 
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against his fellow human beings in a World which, so far, had not suc- 
ceeded in attaining to an all-embracing permanent political unity under 
the rule of a single effective World Government. The Cycle of the Sea- 
sons, generated by a daily rotating Earth’s annually recurrent movement 
round an orbit centred on the Sun, had set the clock for Man's military 
as well as for his economic activities in food-gathering, hunting, fishing, 
agricultural, and pastoral societies," 

In the Age of the Civilizations, when the food-gathering and hunting 
societies had been either exterminated or driven into holes and corners, 
and when Farmer Cain had eventually established a decisive ascendancy 
over Shepherd Abel, the husbandman’s dance to the recurrent tune of 
the Seasons had impressed its rhythm deeply upon the feelings and ideas 
of all but a fraction of the survivors of a five-or-six-thousand-years-long 
struggle for existence between the warring votaries of diverse ways of 
making a living. Though, down to the date of writing, the husbandman's 
annual series of operations had been repeated perhaps no more than some 
five thousand or some ten thousand times even in the South-West Asian 
regions in which the agriculture of the Old World had been invented, 
‘the énavrés Bala»? had been able, within this brief Time-span, to 
erect in the Human Psyche’s subconscious abyss a primordial image of 
such spiritual poteney that, through this dark glass, Christian faith had 
caught its vision of a Suffering and Dying God, In the post-Christian 
Industrial Western World of the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
this vision still appeared, in Christian eyes, to be the most penetrating 
and illuminating of any that Man was known ever to have been granted. 
so far. Yet in the same century the husbandman’s economic dance to the. 
astronomical tune of the Seasons, out of which this sublime religious 
imagery had been conjured, was in the act of losing a dominion over 
Human Life which, in a post-Modern Western astronomer's, or even 
geologist’, Time-perepecive, could now be seen in retrospect vo have 

een short-lived, even at the longest estimate, when measured on the 
‘Time-scale of the life-span of the Human Race in the primitive pre-agri- 
cultural chapter of human history, 

An organizing technique that had been able to liberate an Industrial 
Western Man from his physiological servitude to the cycle of Day-and- 
Night had found it relatively easy also to liberate him from his economic. 
servitude to the Cycle of the Seasons by manning, with double or triple. 
shifts of human ants, an industrial plant built to run, not only for twenty- 
four hours in the day, but for 365 days in the year; and the same spirit 
of Western enterprise had even succeeded, for the benefit of some 
‘Western consumers, in circumventing the dominion of the Seasons over 
Agriculture, In a Western World that had extended its domain out of the 


? "This annual refrain of human labour had, of course, been played in divers variations 
that were reflections of as many diversities of imate and occupation. In some variations 
the hot season, in others the cold season, and in others again the wet season was the 
Closed season for economic activities; and the annual maxima of economic and military 
activity were in some cases crowded into one and the same season, while in other cases 
they were ‘staggered’ over different times of year. All these variations on Man's yearly 
sound, however, had a common master theme in an astronomical Cyele of the Seasons 
to which, in one way or another, each of the human yenr-cycles conformed. 

a See LIT. ii. 25-22, 3 See TIL ii. 256-8. 
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Northern into the Southern Hemisphere and had invented cold stora 
and expeditious means of transport, any vegetable, fruit, or flower could 
be purchased at any season by any members of the public who had the 
money to make an ‘effective demand" for it. A still more signal triumph 
of Man over Physical Nature was Western Man's discovery of ways and 
means for growing crops out of season without having to resort to the 
opposite hemisphere in order to perform this agricultural sleight of hand, 
He had learnt how to supplement the natural heat and light of the Sun by 
artificial lighting and heating; and this had also enabled him to push the 
cultivation of particularly valuable crops into colder latitudes than these 
could have braved in a state of nature without human nursing. Western 
Man's ingenuity had covered the irrigated lowlands of Southern Cali- 
fornia with a pall of ‘smog’ rising from a myriad frost-averting 'emudge- 
pots’ interspersed among the ranks of many times their own number of 
orange trees, while in the Connecticut Valley it had covered the tobacco- 
plantations with acres of gauze to serve the same purpose of screening 
them from the blighting touch of winter. Perhaps the greatest of all such 
agricultural tours de farce was the all-yeat-round production of southern 
fruits on the fringe of the Arctic Circle in an Iceland which had been 
transformed from a bleak wilderness into a market garden under glass 
through the tapping of an inexhaustible natural source of hot water 
welling up from a thousand geysers, 


The Emancipation of a Psychological Business Cycle from a Physical Crop 
Cycle by the Industrial Revolution 

‘The familiar annual round was possibly not the only astronomical cycle 
to which the Earth's flora was subject and to which Man was therefore 
indirectly enslaved in so far as he was dependent on Agriculture for 
winning his means of subsistence. ‘The researches of latter-day Western 
meteorologists had brought to light indications of the currency of 
‘weather-cycles with a longer Time-span than the period of a single year. 
In an investigation of the eruptions of the Nomads out of ‘the Desert 
into ‘the Sown’ we have found some indirect evidence—in the shape of 
oscillations in the Balance of Power between the Nomads and their 
sedentary rivals in disputable borderlands—for the currency of a cycle 
with a span of as many as six hundred years, made up of two alternating 
bouts of humidity and aridity.! This inferential six-hundred-years-long. 
climatic cycle was, however, at the time of writing, probably farther from. 
being substantiated than were certain other apparent cycles of the same 
class, with wave-lengths running only into double or single figures 
reckoned in years, which had been descried by meteorologists in periodi- 
cal fluctuations of the yield, not of the natural grasses of the Steppe 
on which the Nomad pastured his flocks and herds, but of the crops 
artificially sown and harvested by the husbandman in his cultivated 
fields.? The approximate correspondence in dates of peaks and troughs, 

1 See IIL iii 395-454. . We 
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as well as in wave-lengths, between certain series of these alleged crop- 
yield cycles and the contemporary series of ‘Kitchin’ cycles and ‘Juglar’ 
cycles in the economic history of an industrialized Western World had 
evoked the conjecture that the observed coincidence between these isor- 
rhythmic series of diverse orders might be, not a meaningless freak of. 
Chance, but an indication that the crop series and the business series 
stood to one another in the relation of cause and effect. 

If this conjecture had been confirmed by convincing evidence and by 
cogent reasoning, we should have had to add the Crop Cycle to the Year 
Cycle and the Day Cycle in compiling our list of instances of ‘laws of 
‘Nature’, current in Non-Human Nature, which had led or forced Man- 
kind to dance to their tune; and no doubt the crop cycle too had exer- 
cised an at times tyrannical dominion over the lives of predominantly 
agricultural societies; but, among professional students of the business 
cycles current in a predominantly industrial Westernizing World, there 
was, at the time of writing, a preponderance of opinion, clear enough to 
be manifest even to the layman's eye, against accepting the suggestion that 
the currency of business cycles could be explained as an effect of a cur- 
rency of crop cycles that was itself presumably an effect of periodic 
fluctuations in those meteorological conditions on which the weal or woe 
of cereal crops depended, In this judgement, W. C. Mitchell, T. 8. 
Ashton, R. G. Hawtrey,? J. A. Schumpeter, and G, Haberler concur. 
Haberler points out that there is a wide disagreement among different 
exponents of the theory that business cycles are to be traced to agricul- 
tural causes, and gives it as his own opinion that 


“There can be no “agricultural theory” of the cycle in the sense of an 
alternative to, say, the monetary theory or the over-investment theory, 
any more than there can be an "invention theory” or an “earthquake 
theory". . . . It is conceivable that a good harvest may exercise now a 
stimulating and now a depressing influence according to the phase of the 
cycle and the portions of the Earth's surface and the World's population 
affected. Nor must it be readily assumed that a good wheat crop and a 
good cotton crop have the same kind of eflects.* 


Mitchell points out that 


"Even the writers who regard changes in crop yields as the cause of 
‘business fluctuations . . . recognise that these fluctuations manifest them- 
selves chiefly in commercial dealings, manufacturing activity, transporta- 
tion, and financial operations.” 


At least two of the same authorities also agree in rejecting suggestions 


most obvious approaches to agreement between Beveridge and Brunt fall near 3h, 5,8, 
9, and 35 years” 

i “ie a personal letter to the present writer, dated the and December, 1949. 

2 Hawtrey, R. G.: "The Monetary Theory ofthe Trade Cycle and Its Statistical Test 
ix le Query Journal Been, vel xk (Cambridge Masa, tp, Harvard Univer” 
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that business cycles may be effects of periodic fluctuations in some other 
non-human medium than the weather of the Earth whose fluctuations 
presumably account for those of crop yields. Ashton and Mitchell men- 
tion, only to discard,* the brilliant pioneer Stanley Jevons’ audacious 
astrological conjecture that business cycles might be effects of fluctua- 
tions in the radioactivity of the Sun advertised by the appearance and 
disappearance of sun-spots; and Mitchell goes on to reject in principle 
all theories of physical causation, on the ground that no physical theory 
can be reconciled with secular changes in the wave-length of the ‘Ki 
chin’ Cycle which he believes that he has detected in the course of this 
eycle’s currency up to the date of his own investigations during the 
third decade of the twentieth century. 

‘There was a wider consensus, in which A. C. Pigou concurred with the 
authorities already cited, in support of the view that the independence of 
the Late Modern and post-Modern Western business cycles of divers 
wave-lengths from the dominion of either the crop-yield cycle or any 
other periodic rhythm in Non-Human Nature had been the outcome of 
a progressive emancipation; and, on this view, the Industrial Revolution 
in the Western World had been revolutionary in two senses. It had not 
only inaugurated a novel kind of economic technique and organizatio 
it had at the same time progressively liberated economic life itself—part 
assu with the progressive establishment of the preponderance of In- 
dustry over Agriculture—from a bondage to the meteorological crop- 
yield cycle and to other alien forces, both non-human and human, to 
‘whose dominion Man's economic life had been subject in some measure 
under pre-industrial economic dispensations a 

A. C. Pigou, for example, in whose minoritarian view there bad been 
a positive correlation between crop yields and pig-iron production in 
the United States! and an approximate correlation between crop yields 
and the volume of industrial activity in general in the Western World as 
a whole, goes on to allow that, while “crop changes are an important 
factor in determining industrial fuctuations’,® their influence in this 
field had been diminished by the relative decline in the importance of 
Agriculture by comparison with Industry in a Westernizing World." 

‘Harvest variations as a factor determining, whether by direct or by 
indirect process, fluctuations in industrial activity, are substantially less 
important [in the third decade of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era] than they used to be fifty or a hundred years ago.’ 


And Pigou's final conclusion is that statistical correlations between crop- 
yield variations and business cycles 


‘do not warrant the opinion that crop variations are the sole, or even the 


1 See Mitchell, ibid., p. 13; Ashton, loo, cit. 
2 See Mitchell, ibid. 418, 
3 mro nimat freedom from the dominion of external forces was the distinguish- 


ing - he Industrial Western Economy according to Mitchell, op. city 
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4 Sec Pigou, A. C.: Industrial Fluctuations, and ed. (London 1929, Macmillan), pp- 
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main, determinants of such periodicity as there is in industrial fluctua- 
tions." 


Ashton draws the same picture of a shift, accompanying the march of a 
Late Modern Western Industrial Revolution, in the Balance of Power 
between the non-human external forces and the human internal forces 
exercising dominion over Western Man’s economic life. 

"There is little doubt, I think, that the fluctuations of harvests were a 
major cause of variations in economic activity in the eighteenth century. 
But nearly all economists now agree that the cyclical movements of the 
nineteenth century at least can be attributed to oscillation in investment 
(ie. the creation of capital goods or goods not in a form available for 
direct consumption). It is the human factor rather than physical environ- 
ment that is responsible.» 

In W. W. Rostow's opinion? ‘the domestic harvests played a significant 
part in British trade fluctuations’ until A.D. 1850 beyond question, and 
probably till the eighteen-seventies. 

‘The epiphany of the particular rhythmical economic fluctuations that 
had come to be known as business cycles had been contemporaneous 
with the rise and spread of the industrial type of economy. On thestrength 
of evidence marshalled by W. R. Scott, ‘it seems clear’, in W. C. Mit- 
chell's view, 

‘that the English crises of 1558-1720 were not business crises of the 
modern type, and that the intervals between these crises were not occupied 
by business cycles.’* 


According to W. R, Scott himself, the vicissitudes in the economic his- 
tory of England in the Early Modern Age of Western history were mostly 
caused by repercussions of forces operative on non-economic planes of 
life. 

‘It is when the forecast of the majority of traders is in error that a crisis 
results. The cause of the miscalculation may lie either mainly in the men 
who judge or in the events to be judged. . . . At later periods the impor- 
tance of Man's judgment and calculation becomes marked in the period 
of speculative activity which precedes a crisis. But, prior to the develop- 
ment of banking, such intense activity is scarcely to be expected. . .. 
‘Analysing the crises up to 1720 . . . it will be seen that, owing to defective 
intelligence in the form of news or to bad government, the objective aspect 
tends to predominate,'s 


‘The next chapter of the story may be told in Mitchell’s, Ashton’s, and 
Dupriez's words: 

“Business cycles are much later in appearing than economic, or even 
strictly financial, crises. In England itself they seem not to have begun 
before the close of the eighteenth century. But, when they did appear, it 
was in the form of an extension—over all branches of industry—of diffi- 
culties not unlike those which had been suffered for more than a hundred 
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years by large capitalists, bankers and speculators in stocks. With this 
extension in scope came a shift in the relative importance of the causes. 
In the past the undermining of credit bad usually been caused by war, by 
the making of peace, or by some violation of financial obligations on the 
part of Government. In the future it was to be caused more frequently by 
stresses engendered within the world of business itself. The reason for 
both changes lay in the gradual extension of the highly organised business 
enterprise from its earlier centres of foreign commerce, mining, finance, 
and banking over the wide field of manufacturing and domestic trade—an 
extension thet accompanied the Industrial Revolution. . . . In proportion 
as the Industrial Revolution and its concomitant changes in the organisa- 
tion of commerce and transportation spread to other countries, the latter 
began to develop the phenomena of business cycles already familiar in 
England," 

"Itis ... clear that the booms and slumps occurred at the same time, or 
almost the same time, in all industrialised countries and in the less 
developed areas connected with these by trade. 

"Dans le monde, par extensification géographique, comme dansla nation, 
par pénétration des sphères d'activité les moins industrielles, les spasmes 
de la conjoncture tendent à gagner du terrain et à se synchroniser.'? 


In an oecurmenical economy of Western origin in which Industry had 
established its ascendancy over Agriculture and in which this new- 
fangled predominantly industrial way of economic life had spread from. 
its Western birthplace all over the face of the planet, the distinctive 
feature in the rhythm of economic activity was its autonomy. 


“The waning, like the waxing, of prosperity . .. must be due, not to the 
influence of “disturbing causes” from outside, but to processes that run 
regularly within the world of business itself. 

“The mysterious thing about [these fluctuations] is that they cannot be 
accounted for by such “external” causes as bad harvests due to weather 
conditions, diseases, general strikes, lock-outs, earthquakes, the sudden 
obstruction of international trade channels and the like. Severe decreases. 
in the volume of production, real income, or level of employment as a 
result of crop failures, wars, earthquakes, and similar physical disturbances 
of the productive processes rarely affect the economic system as a whole, 
and certainly do not constitute depressions in the technical sense of 
business-cycle theory. By depressions in the technical sense we mean those 
Tong and conspicuous falls in the volume of production, real income, and 
employment which can only be explained by the operation of factors 
originating within the economic system itself, and in the first instance by 
an insufficiency of monetary demand and the absence of a sufficient margin 
between price and cost.’s 

"For various reasons it seems desirable, in the explanation of the 
business cycle, to attach as little importance as possible to the influence of 
external disturbances. . . . The responses of the business system seem 
rima facie more important in shaping the business cycle than external 
shocks. Secondly, historical experience seems to demonstrate that the 
cyclical movement has a strong tendency to persist, even where there are 

2 Mitchell, W. C.: Busines Cycler and their Causes, a new edition of Mitchel’ 
Business Cyelen, Part (Berkeley, Gal. 2942, University of California Pre) pp. 17071. 

2 Dupriez, L H: Les Mouvements Economiques Générause (Louvain 1947, Institut de 
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no outstanding extraneous influences at work which can plausibly be held 


responsible. This suggests that there is an inherent instability in our 
‘economic system, a tendency to move in one direction or the other.'* 


If the fluctuations that made themselves felt in the flow of an indus- 
trialized Western economic life were neither astronomical rhythms in the 
motion of the stellar universe, such as the Day Cycle and the Year Cycle, 
nor meteorological rhythms in the temperature and circulation of the 
atmosphere and the water-jacket of the Earth, such as made themselves 
felt in the crop-yield cycle, we have to identify the medium in which 
these business cycles were inherent; and, here again, our question is 
answered for us by a consensus of the authorities whom we have just. 
cited as witnesses to the industrial Western economic system's autonomy. 
‘The medium in which the recurrent cycles of expansion and contraction 
in an industrial society's business activity revolve is the psychic and 
spiritual medium of Human Nature itself. 


"Every economic fact has a psychological aspect. The subject matter of 
economic science is human behaviour—chiefly conscious and deliberate 
behaviour. . . . The psychology of human behaviour is therefore a con- 
stituent part of the subject-matter of economics. When we assume that an 
entrepreneur will increase his output if demand rises or cost is reduced, 
or that workmen will respond to changes in money wages but not so readily 
to changes in real wages, or that consumers will buy more of a given 
commodity if the price falls and less if they think it will fall further, or that 
people will hoard money if the value of money rises—all these assumptions. 
are assumptions about human behaviour which presuppose a certain state 
of mind on the part of the human agents. 

"Money making for the individual, business prosperity for the nation, 
are artificial ends of endeavour imposed by pecuniary institutions. Beneath, 
one lie the individual's impulsive activities—his maze of instinctive 
reactions partly systematised into conscious wants, definite knowledge, and 
Purposeful efforts. Beneath the other lie the vague and conflicting ideals 
of social welfare that members of each generation refashion after their own 
images. In this dim inner world lie the ultimate motives and meanings of 
action, and from it emerge the wavering standards by which men judge 
what is for them worth while.” 

"The “cause,” if we wish to use that term, of business cycles . . . is to 
be found in the habits and customs (institutions) of men which make up 
the money economy, with its money and credit, prices, private property, 
buying and selling, and so on, all loaded, so to speak, on the industrial 
process. 


In this psychic medium a sense of uncertainty about the future is a 
potent motive force. 


“Every economic decision is part of an economic plan which extends 


? Haberler, op. cit, p. 10. This passage must, however, be read in the light of one on 
the preceding page, id which the author declares his opinion that purely endogenous, as 
swell as purely exogenous, explanations of the Business Cycle are unconvincing, 

Haberler, G.: Prosperity and Depressions A Theoretical Analysis of Cyclial Move- 
ments, 3rd ed. (Geneva 1941, League of Nations), p. 144. 

2 Mitchell, W. C.: Business Cycles and their Causes, PP. 290-1. 

4 Frank, L. K.: À Theory of Business Cycles, in The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
vol. xxxvii, August 1923 (Cambridge, Mass, 1923, Harvard University Press), p. 639, 
‘quoted on p. 224, above. 
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into the more or less distant future. In principle, there is therefore always 
an element of uncertainty in every activity. There are, however, certain 
cases where the clement of uncertainty is especially great and conspicuous, 
such as the case of investment of resources in long processes and durable 
plant and the provision of funds for these purposes. The longer the pro- 
cesses in which capital is to be sunk, and the more durable the instruments 
and equipment to be constructed, the greater the element of uncertainty 
and risk of loss. 


* "Uncertainty" . .. is... an all-pervading phase of every business 
undertaking. The tap root is uncertainty concerning what people will buy 
at what prices. . . . The fruits of uncertainty appear in the emotional 


aberrations of business judgments.? [Uncertainty about the future] gives 
hopeful or despondent moods a large share in shaping business decisions. 
«s These emotional states are . . . in part the product of suggestions.*, 

[Optimism] helps to produce conditions that both justify and intensify it.'5 

‘A significant part in building up the recorded rhythm of Industry is 
played by the mutual generation of errors of pessimism and errors of 
optimism, 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony to the truth that business 
cycles are products of psychic causes in a psychic medium is the avowal 
that Stanley Jevons has been constrained by his intellectual probity to 
make in the teeth of his own penchant in favour of seeing in business 
cycles the effects of non-human causes. While he cannot resist com- 
menting 

"It seems to be very probable that the moods of the commercial mind, 
while constituting the principal part of the phenomena, may be controlled 
by outward events, especially the condition of the harvests’, 


this comment is merely a wistful pendant to a frank admission that 


‘periodic collapses are really mental in their nature, depending upon 
variations of despondency, hopefulness, excitement, disappointment and. 
panic." 

"In recent years it has become fashionable to lay stress on the element 
of expectation. 

‘As economic events depend on Man's actions, one has to investigate 
what determines these actions. They always refer to a more or less distant 
future. Hence, one must study those expectations about the future which 
govern the actions. 

"The record of movements in prices and interest rates goes to show that 
fluctuations in the real demand for labour come about predominantly 
through changes in expectations’ [and not through changes in real income].i* 

1 Haberler, op. sits p 145- 
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‘A change in expectations . . . can be taken , . . to define the beginning 
of the down-turn,'* 

‘These psychic disturbances that manifest themselves in the form of 
economic fluctuations may originate either in the subconscious abyss 
of the Psyche or on its conscious volitional surface, and from either of 
these two alternative possible psychic sources they may communicate 
themselves to the other psychic plane, For example, 


“Deflation must not . . . be interpreted in the narrow sense of a deliberate. 
act or policy on the part of the monetary authorities or commercial banks, 
... When the process has once got under way, a sort of automatic deflation 
or self-deflation of the economic system (in contradistinction to a deflation 
imposed on it by the monetary authorities) is just as much an effect as a 
cause.'à 
Conversely, the dealings between consumer and producer begin at the 
consumer's end on the subconscious level but are raised to the conscious 
level in the producer’s response to the consumer's challenge. In the first 
movement of this market dance 


‘the psychological categories important to the understanding of con- 
sumers’ demand are habit, imitation, and suggestion—not reflective 
choices 


In the second movement. 


‘production is guided by forecasts of what consumers will buy, supple- 
mented by judgments concerning profitable methods of providing both 
Consumers goods and the endless variety of producers goods which 
modern technique requires.'* 

A progressive increase in the relative influence of conscious ideas, aims, 
plans, and decisions in the psychic causation of economic events seemed 
to have been one of the characteristic concomitants of the industrializa- 
tion of Western economic life, 


"The most significant items [among various factors determining the 
amplitude of industrial fluctuations] in a world of complex organisation 
+. are the monetary and banking arrangements of the country, the policy 
of industrialists as regards spoiling the market, and the policy of work- 
people as regards rigidity of wage-rates.’s 


In a money economy in which private enterprise enjoys an ascendancy 
over public enterprise, the individual’s desire to make money is the most 
obvious of the conscious and deliberate psychic driving forces behind 
the production machine. ‘Profit making is the central process among the 
congeries that constitute the activities of a business economy." As Pigou 
puts it, ‘in the Modern World industry is closely enfolded in a garment of 


2 Rostow, op. cit, p. $6. Ibi, p. 263, the same scholar draws attention to ‘the role 
of expectations about the fature, opersting through the institutions of credit, in Bage- 
Bora theory of economie eyeless N 

= Haberler, op cit, p, 943, The meaning which the author intends to convey in the 
Jast nine words here quoted seems to be "is not only an effect but a cause 

3 Mitchell, Business Cycles, the Problem and tts Setting, p. 165., * Toidu, p. 164. 

$ Pigou, op. cit., p. 208. 5 See Mitchell, ibid., pp. 65-60. 

3 Ibid p. 183. Cp. Mitchell, Business Cycles and their Causes, P. 149. 
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money! In the particular form taken by a money economy in an in- 
dustrialized Western World, one gauge of the increasing relative im- 
portance of conscious over subconscious psychic motive power was the 
‘submergence of business cycles that were fluctuations in the demand for, 
and supply of, consumers! goods by business cycles that were fluctua- 
tions in the volume of investment in producers’ goods. This change in 
the character of business cycles had occurred in Great Britain round 
about the sixth decade of the nineteenth century, as we have already 
noticed in another context.* In a full-blown Industrial Age, ‘industrial 
booms have nearly always been characterised by large and conspicuous 
investment in construction of some kind;”s and this is evidently bound 
to be a deliberate form of action. 

"The role of Reason in generating the business cycles in the economic 
life of an industrialized Western World was rated at its highest in a 
‘monetary’ theory of which the most cminent and most wholehearted 
exponent at the time of writing was R, G. Hawtrey. According to this 
theory, the rhythm of ‘slumps’ and ‘booms’ was produced by a mani- 
pulation of monetary levers in the bankers’ hands. “The banks cannot 
allow optimism to prevail when gold is deficient, or pessimism when 
gold is redundant.’* As one cause of business cycles among others, this 
‘monetary’ cause was widely recognized as being, not merely authentic, 
but important. ‘The crucial importance of the policy followed by the 
leading banks in determining whether a crisis shall become a panic’ is 
underlined by W. C. Mitchell while Haberler, after agreeing that the 
monetary theory must be near to the heart of the explanation of cyclical 
movements in an industrial Western economy,® goes so far as to concede 
that a depression ‘may be started by purely monetary forces without 
anything being wrong with the structure of production.” In its most 
uncompromisingly absolute form, however, the monetary theory of busi- 
ness cycles had proved unacceptable to a majority of the authorities down 
to the time of writing. Haberler, for instance, goes on to express the 
opinion that deflationary measures deliberately taken by governments or 
banks are not an all-sufficing explanation of all economic down-turns;* 
Pigou finds that his ‘personal judgment is adverse to the full claims of 
the monetary school’;? in Mitchell’s opinion? the state of the money 
market is not an infallible pointer to the general state of the body econo- 
mic; and Rostow’s study of the economic history of Great Britain during 
the years A.D. 1790-1914 has led him to the conclusion that ‘in no cycle, 
over this period [in Great Britain], does inelasticity in the supply of 
money appear to have been the decisive factor in determining the 
moment of the down-turn."* Yet, even if the ultimate verdict on this 

1 Plgon op ee E o a ; 
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ultra-rationalistic account of the psychology of business cycles were 
to be an adverse one on the whole, it seemed already certain that there 
would be a consensus in favour of looking for a psychological explanation 
of some kind, on one plane or other of psychiclife, as opposed toa physical 
explanation of these fluctuations in the volume and profit of industrial 
economic activity in a latter-day Western World. 


The Human Spirit's Educational Use of a Physical Generation Cycle as a 
Psychological Regulator of Social Change 

‘The Crop-Yield Cycle that had been more or less authoritatively pro- 
nounced not to be the generator of the business cycles current in an 
industrialized world was a meteorological cycle of a longer wave-length 
than the astronomical Year Cycle or Day Cycle; but there was another 
physical cycle, with a longer wave-length again, which differed from 
both the Crop-Yield Cycle and the Annual Cycle of the Seasons, but 
resembled the Day-and-Night Cycle, in exerting its dominion over the 
Spirit of Man, not at two removes, through elements in his terrestrial 
environment out of which he made his living, but at one remove only, 
through a biological law which in this case was a law governing the 
physical self-perpetuation of the Human Race. This biological cycle was, 
of course, the Generation Cycle of birth, growth, life-work, procreation, 
and senescence leading up to a death which left the field clear for the 
time-expired individual human being’s successors. ‘The wave-length of 
this Generation Cycle varied between lower and upper limits of about a 
quarter and about a third of a century in response to differences in social 
customs and in the average expectation of life in different societies at divers 
times and places; and it was indisputable that the periodic breaks in the 
continuity of life arising from the recurrent replacement of representa- 
tives of one generation by representatives of another at each successive 
revolution of the Birth-and-Death Cycle produced a rhythm of their 
own in human affairs which made itself felt in the gait of human history. 
Have we here encountered a periodic rhythm which, though current in 
a biological medium, external to Man’s psychic and spiritual nature, 
nevertheless held Man's psychic and spiritual nature under its sway and 
constrained the Soul to dance to Mortality's tune? 

A sinister ‘Dance of Death’ which seems to mock Man's spiritual 
ideals and aspirations by cutting them off brutally with swiftly recurrent 
sweeps of an inhuman scythe had been apt to haunt men’s imaginations 
in unsettled times, as, for example, at the transition from the medieval to 
the modern chapter of Western history on the evidence of contemporary 
German woodcuts, and during a post-Minoan interregnum on the evi- 
dence of a passage in the Iliad that has been quoted already in this 
Study? But Nature had a retort to both a Homeric pathos and a Teutonic 
morbidity which had been cast for her into biting verse by a poet-philo- 
sopher who had risen above all self-regarding emotional reactions to the 
spectacle of the procession of the generations of Man. 


it the woodcut on fo. cela of the Nuremberg Chronicle, cited on p. 178 6 


* Iliad, Book VI, IL. 146-9, quoted in IIT. ii. 257. 
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Denique si vocem Rerum Natura repente 
mittat et hoc alicui nostrum sic increpet ipsa 
"quid tibi tanto operest, mortalis, quod nimis aegris. 
luctibus indulges? quid mortem congemis ac fles? . 
iure, ut opinor, agat, iure increpet inciletque. 
cedit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas. 
semper, et ex aliis aliud reparare necessest... 
materies opus est ut crescant postera saecla, 
quae tamen omnia te vith perfuncta sequentur; 
nec minus ergo ante haec quam tu cecidere, cadentque. 
sic alid ex alio numquam desistet oriri, 
vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu.t 

The ordeal of Death, which was so tragic a catastrophe for each indi- 
vidual living creature, was evidently an indispensable contrivance for 
an ambitious Natura Creatrix if she was ever to break out of the blind 
alley of a deathless and therefore static unicellular organism into the 
infinite variety of multicellular organic life, Nature's endowment of her 
new creation with the giftof multiplicity-in-unity at the price of mortality 
insured her against being committed to more than a limited liability 
towards any single specimen or single species of her brood. It gave her a 
perpetually recurrent opportunity to liquidate her proven miscarriages 
and to follow up her more promising experiments. In fact, the epiphany 
of Death in the history of Life on Earth, so far from convicting Nature of 
ineptitude or impotence, was evidence that she had been successful in 
retaining an initiative that was a synonym for creativity itself; for the 
mortality of the creature was merely the obverse of Nature's unforfeited 
freedom to carry on her work of creation by varying at will the ratio 
between racial change and racial stability in the ever flowing series of her 
offspring. 

If this ‘concede: necessest’? were the whole story of Death's role in 
Nature's dealings with her creature Man, we might have ruefully to con- 
clude that, in the working of the Generation Cycle, a rhythm in the flow 
of Physical Life had in truth imposed its dominion on the Spirit of Man, 
Before we accept this conclusion, however, we may recall that, in the 
life of those higher living creatures, culminating in Man, which pro- 
create and die, there are two alternative methods of transmitting, from 
one generation to another, behaviour approved as valuable for future 
representatives of the species. There can be a transmission of a racial 
heritage of instincts and aptitudes through the physiological process of 
procreation; and there can be a transmission of a social heritage of habits 
and knowledge through the spiritual process of moral and intellectual 
education in the broad unprofessional meaning of this word. The second 
of these methods of transmission, which was the younger of the two, had 
been employed, as a second string to the older physiological device, by 


1 Lucretius, De Rerum Naturd, Book II, I. 931-4, 963-5, end 967-71. 
+ Lucretius op, cic Book I, lota, ^ 0 t 9637S md O77 
2 tustas biological evolution was rendered both possible and inevitable when material 
organisation became self-reproducing, so conscious evolution was rendered both possible 
‘nd inevitable when social organisation became selé-reproducing’ (Huxley, Julian: 
Evolutionary Belies, the Romanes Lecture 1945, reprinted in Huxley, T. H. and J: 
Evolution and Ethic, 1893-7943 (London 1949, Pilat Press), p» 123). 
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the non-human higher animals; but Man had been unique in inverting 
these proportions in the relative use that he had made of these two facili- 
ties; for Man had made singularly little use of a sexual animal’s physiolo- 
gical facility, while on the other hand he had developed a social animal’s 
educational facility on an enormous scale without apparently having come 
within range of exhausting a capacity that thus bade fair to go on 
serving him ad infinitum. 

‘This capacity for transmitting a social heritage through a spiritual 
channel of the Human Spirits own making was manifestly Man's dis- 
tinctive trait. In the creation, preservation, improvement, and liquida- 
tion of all the pre-human multi-cellular terrestrial flora and fauna, 
Nature had used Death for her own purposes without asking her crea- 
‘tures’ leave; but, in the ensuing human episode of the story, Man—im- 
potent though he might be to win exemption from Nature's common. 
law—had at any rate discovered a means of making an ineluctable Death 
serve Man's purposes as well as Nature's. A social animal which, in 
virtue of its sociality, had succeeded in scaling the precipitous ascent from 
Sub-Man's level to Man's had made use of Nature's Generation Cycle 
as an instrument for regulating the ratio between a social change and a 
social stability that, unlike the racial change and racial stability which had 
hitherto been Nature's prime concern, were elements in a spiritual 
world of Man's own. In thus making the Generation Cycle serve a social 
as well as a racial purpose, the Spirit of Man in the Age of the Primitive 
Societies had been doing what we have already watched it doing when, in 
the Age of the Civilizations, it seized the chance offered by an industrial 
revolution in Western Man's economic life in order to emancipate Man's 
economic activities from the dominion of astronomical and meteorolo- 
gical laws of Nature by bringing them under the rule of laws intrinsic 
to these human activities themselves. In these two achievements Man 
was progressively conjuring into existence an autonomous human pro- 
vince within Nature's realm; and this finding may help us to answer a 
question which we raised at the beginning of this chapter; for it suggests. 
that, among the ‘laws’ whose currency we have detected in human 
history, laws of Non-Human Nature exercising a dominion over human 
affairs are likely to have been, not, of course, abrogated, but restricted in 
the scope of their incidence, by laws intrinsic to Human Nature in the 
psychic and spiritual meaning to which we are here confining our usage 
of the term, We can test this possibility by ascertaining whether it is in 

1 "Indeed, there are grounds for suspecting that biological evolution has come to an 
end, so far ds any sore of major advance is concerned’ (Huxley, J ibid, P: 128) 

‘Real advance is now om quite another amd mare active fron the acquisition and 
transmission of wisdom and experience! (Sinnot, E. W.: "The Biological Basis of 
Bemocracy, in The Yale Review) vol. xxv, pp. 64-73 (New Haven, Conn. T945, Yale 
University Press), quoted in Hurley, op. cit p; TEA); 3 T 

Mas ‘has invested a new mechaniam of heredity- ihe transmission of Civilisation to 
his descendants by writing, teaching, artistic creation, .. ‘The essential feature of human 
evolution ia s.. that icis process dependent on Man's soca fe (Waddington, C. H; 
“Human Ideals and Human Progress, in The World Review, August 1940, PP. 29-36, 
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harmony or in contradiction with historical facts, The business cycles in 
the history of an Industrialized Western Society, the war-and-peace 
cycles in the histories of the Western, Hellenic, and Sinic societies, and 
rhythms discernible in the growths and in the disintegrations of these 
and other civilizations are obvious test cases for us to explore, 

In our consideration of business cycles in the present context, we have 
already come to the conclusion that, in the industrial phase of economic 
activity with which these cycles are associated, the laws of Nature whose 
currency can be detected are laws inherent in the life of the Human 
Psyche itself, and that, even if these psychic laws should prove not to be 
solely the laws of Reason which the pure monetary theory of business 
cycles was inclined to see in them exclusively, it was recognized by most 
authorities that some of them, at least, were laws governing the play of 
feelings welling up from the subconscious depths of the Psyche—parti- 
cularly the expectant feelings of Hope and Fear. When we pass from the 
Consideration of the forty-monthe-long Kitchin’ business cycles and the 
nine-to-ten-years-long ‘Juglar’ business cycles to the twenty-three-to- 
twenty-five-years-long "Rostow-Spiethoff phases and the forty-to-sixty- 
years-long ‘Kondratic’ business cycles! which had been keeping time 
"with the contemporary war-and-peace cycles in latter-day Western his- 
tory, and which might turnout to be reflections on the economic plane of 
these cycles on the political and military plane, it is evident that the 
alternating bouts of war and spells of peace with an average duration of 
28-83 years, and the waves, with an average span of 57.66 years, between 
successive turning-points in the same direction, either from peace to war 
or from war to peace, out of which the three regular war-and-peace 
cycles in Modern and post-Modern Western history had been built up? 
could be accounted for convincingly as products of the working of the 
Generation Cycle in the transmission of a social heritage. 

Tt is manifest that the survivors of a generation that has been of mili- 
tary age during a bout of war will be shy, for the rest of their lives, of 
bringing a repetition of this tragic experience either upon themselves or 
upon their children, and that therefore the psychological resistance to 
any move towards the breaking of a peace that the living memory of a 
previous war has made so precious is likely to be prohibitively strong 
until a new generation that knows War only by hearsay has had time to 
grow up and to come into power. On the same showing, a bout of war, 
once precipitated, is likely to persist until the peace-bred generation 
that has light-heartedly run into war has been replaced, in its turn, by a 
‘war-worn generation whom these inexperienced war-mongers have sent 
to the shambles. Thus the alternating transitions from war to peace and 
from peace to war which succeed one another in the three Western 
regular war-and-peace cycles at intervals of an average span of 28-83 
years could be explained as effects of the periodic breach that is made in 
the continuity of a social tradition every time that an experience has to 
be transmitted by the generation that has experienced it in its own life to 
a generation that has merely learnt of it at second hand. Yet this loss of 
compelling first-hand experience in the transition from one generation 

¥ See pp, 230-2, above, 2 See p. 287, above, 
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to its immediate successor, which might account for alternations of war 
and peace at intervals of about the average length of a generation, would 
not account for the distinction that an empirical survey of the historical 
evidence has led us to draw between ‘general wars’ and ‘supplementary 
wars’ and between the ‘general peace’ that is apt to follow a round of 
‘supplementary wars’ and the ‘breathing-space’ that is apt to precede it; 
for the complete War-and-Peace Cycle constituted by the occurrence of 
a set of these four diverse phases in an unvarying regular order has a 
wave-length with a span, not just of approximately the length of a single 
generation cycle, but of approximately the aggregate length of four 
generation cycles, whether we measure this span from outbreak to out- 
break of general wars or from the inauguration of one general peace to 
that of the next in the series. If we are to look for an explanation of the 
"War-and-Peace Cycle in the working of some psychic law of Human 
Nature, and to find this psychic law in the periodic breaking of the con- 
tinuity of a social heritage as this is transmitted by one generation to an- 
other, we shall not be able to account on these lines for a rhythm of the 
wave-length of the War-and-Peace Cycle unless we find that a cumula- 
tive psychic and social effect can be produced by a series of breaks 
between generations running beyond the singular into the plural, 

We have only to remind ourselves of this consideration in order to 
recognize that a concatenation, not just of two generations, but of three, 
is apt to be the vehicle of social transformation in changes of Nationality, 
of Religion, and of Class. In all these three variations on the theme of 
social metamorphosis, it takes not only more than the experience-span 
of a single lifetime, but also more than a single breach of social continuity 
through the transmission of experience from one generation to another, 
to negotiate the passage from an inherited nationality, religion, or class 
to an adopted one. 

In the field of changes of Nationality, this ‘law’ to the effect that it 
takes three generations for a family to achieve a social metamorphosis is 
aptly exemplified in an illustration of it that once came to the writer's 
personal notice, Oneday in the summer of A.D. 1932, ata public luncheon 
in the city of Troy, New York State, the writer, finding himself seated. 
next to the local Director of Public Education, took the opportunity to 
ask his neighbour what, among all his manifold professional duties, was 
the job that he was finding the most interesting at the time. ‘O1 i 
English lessons for grandparents’ the Director promptly and unhesita- 
tingly replied. ‘And how, in an English-speaking country, does anybody 
manage to arrive at being a grandparent without having mastered the 
national language?” I thoughtlessly went on to inquire. ‘Well, you see,’ 
said the Director, "Troy is the principal seat of the linen collar manu- 
facturing industry in the United States, and, before the enactment of the 
United States Immigration Restriction Acts of 921 and 1924, most of the 
labour-force here was recruited from foreign immigrants and their fami- 
lies. Now the immigrants who came from each of the principal e 
grant-exporting countries had a way—which was natural enough in the 
new and strange surroundings in which they found themselves over here 
—of cleaving, as close as they could, to their own familiar past by 
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continuing to consort with other birds of the same feather, Immigrants 
of the same national origin were not only apt to work side by side in the 
same factories; they were apt to live next door to one another in the same 
blocks of tenements; and so, when the time came for them to retire, most 
of them knew little more English than they had known when they had 
first landed on American shores. They did not have to know any more up. 
to this point in the American chapter of their life, because they com- 
manded the services of home-bred interpreters. "Their children had 
arrived in America young enough to go to the public school before 
entering the factory in their turn, and the combination of an American 
education with, let us say, an Italian infancy had made them thoroughly 
bilingual; they talked English in the factory, street, and store and Italian. 
in their parents’ homes almost without noticing that they were constantly 
switching back and forth from one language to the other; and their 
effortless and ungrudging bilingualism was highly convenient for their 
old parents, Indeed, it abetted their parents’ inclination, after their 
retirement, to forget even the smattering of English that they had once 
picked up during their working life in the factory. However, this is not 
the end of the story; for in due course the retired immigrants’ children 
married and had children of their own, and, for these representatives of 
a third generation, English was the language of the home as well as the 
school, Since their own parents had married after having been educated 
in the United States, one of them would be of non-Italian origin as often. 
as not, and then English would be the lingua franca in which the father 
and mother would communicate with one another. So the American- 
born children of bilingual parents would not know their grandparents’ 
Italian mother tongue, and, moreover, would have no use for it. Why 
should they put themselves out in order to learn a foreign lingo that 
would convict them of an un-American origin which they were eager to 
slough off and consign to oblivion? So the grandparents found that their 
grandchildren could not be induced to communicate with them in the 
only language in which the grandparents were able to talk with any ease, 
and they were thus confronted suddenly, in theirold age, with the appal- 
ling prospect of being unable to establish any human contact with their 
own living descendants. For Italians and other non-English-speaking 
Continental Europeans with a strong sense of family solidarity, this pro- 
spect was intolerable. For the first time in their lives they now had an in- 
centive for mastering the hitherto unattractive language of their adopted 
country; and last year they thought of applying to me for help. Of course 
I was eager to arrange special classes for them; and, though it is no- 
torious that the enterprise of learning a foreign language becomes more 
difficult progressively as one grows older, I can assure you that these 
lish lessons for grandparents have been one of the most successful and 
rewarding pieces of work that we have ever taken in hand in our depart- 
ment." 

"This tale of Troy shows how a series of three generations can achieve, 
through the cumulative effect of two successive caesuras, a social meta- 
morphosis which could never have been achieved by representatives of a 
single generation within the span of a single lifetime, The process by 
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which an Italian family transformed itself into an American family could 
not be analysed or described intelligibly in terms of any single life. An 
interaction between representatives of three successive generations was 
required in order to bring it about. ‘The first generation of immigrants 
had to wait for the birth of grandchildren to move them seriously to 
embrace an alien nationality into which their grandchildren had been 
born. And, when we turn from changes of Nationality to consider 
changes of Religion and of Class, we find that, in these other two fields 
likewise, the family, not the individual, is the intelligible unit, and that, 
in the process of these changes likewise, the cumulative effect of two 
successive breaks between generations is needed in order to achieve the 
metamorphosis. 

Tn a class-conscious Modern England which in A.D. 1952 was fast dis- 
solving under the writer's eyes, it had usually taken three generations to 
make ‘gentlefolk’ out of a family of ‘working-class’ or even of ‘lower- 
middle-class’ antecedents; and in the feld of Religion the standard 
wave-length of the process of conversion seems to have been the same. 
In the history of the eradication of Paganism in the Roman World, the 
intolerantly devout Christian-born Emperor Theodosius I followed the 
ex-pagan convert Constantine I on the Imperial Throne, not in the next 
generation, but in the next but one; and in the history of the eradication 
of Protestantism in an Early Modern Western France there was the same 
interval between the intolerantly devout Catholic-born Bourbon King 
Louis XIV and his ex-Calvinist Bourbon grandfather King Henry IV. 
In a post-Modern Western France at the turn of the nineteenth and 
‘twentieth centuries of the Christian Era it took the same number of 
generations to breed genuinely devout Catholics among the grand- 
children of officially reconverted bourgeois agnostics or atheists who had 
ze-embraced Catholicism on the cynically calculating consideration that 
this was a traditional form of virtual Paganism, native to the soil of 
France, which promised, if only the Church could re-enlist sufficient 
support, to serve as an effective institutional bulkhead against a risi 
tide of Socialism and other ideologies that threatened to do away witl 
the economic inequality between the bourgeosie and the working class." 
In the Syriac World, again, under the Umayyad Caliphate, it took three 
generations to breed genuinely devout Muslims among Mawlas? whose 
ex-Christian or ex-Zoroastrian grandfathers had officially embraced 
Islam in order to make themselves eligible for being adopted as clients by 
influential members of a Primitive Muslim Arab ruling class. The dura- 
tion of the Umayyad régime, which stood for the conquerors’ ascendency 
Over the conquered, was determined by the three-generations-long 
period that had to elapse in order to bring the original converts’ Muslim- 
born grandchildren on to the stage of History. The Umayyad agents of a 
libertarian Arab ‘ascendancy’ were supplanted by ‘Abbasid exponents of 
a Muslim egalitarianism? when, in the name of Islamic principles and 
ideals, the genuinely devout Muslim grandchildren of cynical converts. 


? See the observations of a French authority in Toynbee, A. J., and Boulter, V. M.. 
‘Survey of International Affairs, 1929 (London 1930, Milford), p. dde, n. 1. 
"See VI. vil. 242 TES VI vii. 147-52. 
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tried conclusions with the Laodicean Muslim grandchildren of Laodi- 
cean Muslim Arab conguistadores.* 

Tf a concatenation of three generation cycles thus proves to be the 
regular psychic vehicle of social change in the three fields of Religion, 
Class, and Nationality, it would not be surprising to find a concatenation 
of four generations playing a similar part in the field of International 
Politics. In another context we have already found that, in the field of 
encounters between civilizations, the Time-interval between the crea- 
tion of an intelligentsia and its revolt against its makers has had an 
average length of about 137 years—i.e. about twenty years more than the 
combined Time-span of four generations of average length—in a set of 
three or four instances; and it is not difficult to see how a concatenation 
of four generations might also determine the wave-length of the War- 
and-Peace Cycle, if we may assume that the agony of a general war makes 
a deeper impression on the Psyche than is made on it by a comparatively 
anodyne round of supplementary wars. While it might require no more 
than a single inter-generational caesura to efface the impression of a 
general war sufficiently to give the next generation the nerve to embark 
‘on supplementary wars of limited scope, it might require two or three 
caesuras to make the grandchildren or great-grandchildren of the per- 
petrators and victims of a previous general war so insensitive to their 
forebears’ crimes and sufferings as to have the heart to re-perform the 
tragedy on the grand scale. A psychological process thus working itself out 
across two or three inter-generational caesuras would extend, on an aver- 
age, over a time-span of something between 873 and 1168 years; and, in the 
‘Modern and post-Modern ages of Western history, these are, as we have 
seen; in fact the approximate maximum and minimum lengths of an 
interval between the outbreak of one general war and another which 
gives the measure of the wave-length of the War-and-Peace Cycle.^ 


The Subjection of Broken-dowm Civilizations to Laws of Subconscious 
Human Nature 
"This War-and-Peace Cycle, however, is neither the last nor the longest. 
of the regularities and recurrences for which we have to seek an explana- 
tion; for each of these cycles running to a wave-length of anything from 
about 80 to about 120 years is merely one term in a series. In 


1 See VI, vis 44. This is an exemplification of a ‘law’—notied in IIL iii. ag-ag 
—that, in Nomad empires in partibur agrcolaram, i usually takes three generations, 
Feckoning from the date of the Nomad conquerors eruption out of ‘the Desert on 19 
ie Som for the Nomad empiac-builders to degenerate and for their "human cattle 
10 reeupente 3 See IX. vik 341, m. T- 

ra “be 149451568), 
the fat regular eyele sos yout (acn. eso 672). the seeond tegat cycle rie Sem 
(n. garages), the did regulat cycle 12a Vete (ni. 1792-1814). See Table T on 
P dom 

LAS dhe ihe of this tentative psychological explanation of the standard wave-length 
ef the WarandeBeace Cycle, we Ean pepe noe wy seduced acrem wat 
Sn which one general wari followed afer a inge breathing apace by another general 
‘War instead of by a round ef relatively innocuous supplementary vam ehould be so 
portentous an enormity. It normally requires two or three inter generational caesum. 
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Western history a series of war-and-peace cycles which had started in 
AD, 1494 was in its 458th year and its fourth cycle in A.D. 1952; in 
Hellenic history a series that had started in 321 B.c. had run through 290 
years and three cycles before it had been wound up in 31 2.c.; in Sinie 
history, 459 (or 550) years and five cycles had elapsed before a series 
that had started in 680 (or 771) ».c. had been wound up in 221 B.C." 
‘Moreover, each of the first two series was, as we have seen,? only the 
second chapter of an older and longer story, In the history of each of 
these civilizations, and of others as well, we can trace these series of war- 
and-peace cycles in the relations between parochial sovereign states back 
into the afflicted civilization’s growth-phase; we can watch the general 
wars that the civilization periodically inflicts on itself progressively taking 
a greater toll of the war-making society's energies until, sooner or later, 
one of these catastrophes precipitates a social breakdown; and from that 
epoch-making point we can follow the series of war-and-peace cycles 
working itself out to its conclusion through a Time of Troubles whose 
standard length we have found empirically to be of the order of approxi- 
mately four centuries. A Time of Troubles, however, is no more than 
one phase of a far longer process of social disintegration; Times of 
Troubles are apt to be followed by universal states, and these, too, seem 
to run to a standard length of about four hundred years, which they 
sometimes exceed when they encroach upon the ensuing interregnum 
that is apt to intervene between the dissolution of a disintegrating ci 
zation and the emergence of a successor affiliated to it, Thus the total 
‘Time-span taken by a series of war-and-peace cycles may vary between 
a minimum of 400 years and a maximum of 600, or perhaps even more, 
"while the total Time-span taken by the disintegration of a civilization 
may vary between a minimum of 800 years and a maximum of not much 
less than 1,100, Will a psychological explanation of regularities in human 
affairs, which has served us up to this point, avail to account for the uni- 
form recurrence of social processes, phase for phase in an identical 
sequence and measure for measure on an identical Time-scale, when 
these processes uniformly recurring in the histories of divers civiliza- 
tions expand over periods which are many times longer, not only than 
the individual experience of a single life-time, but also than the cumula- 
tive experience of a concatenation of three or four generation cycles? 
Considering that, on the level of personal consciousness, the span of 
continuous human experience is confined within the limits of a single 
life-time, our answer to our question would have been bound to be inthe 
negative if, in our eyes, the intellectual and volitional surface of the 
Psyche had been the whole of the Psyche, as the Hellenic discoverers of 
the Intellect were prone to assume that it was. 

It is true that even the fathers of Hellenic philosophy were not so 
thoroughly blinded by the dazzling light of a newly discovered Reason 
as to be altogether without an inkling of an irrational psychic life brewing 
below this brightly illuminated surface of the Psyche in the dark deeps of 
a subconscious abyss. Aristotle perceived and declared that ‘the Intellect 

1 Seo Tables IT 
2 Bee pp. 282-3, 
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by itself moves nothing’ ;* and Plato had anticipated, and advanced be- 
yond, this merely negative Aristotelian dictum in his myth of the Soul 
as a charioteer driving two mettlesome steeds of diverse temperaments,* 
All the same, it was left to the children of a Western Civilization, affi- 
liated to the Hellenic, eventually to follow up these Hellenic surmises by 
tardily embarking, in a post-Modern Age of Western history, on the 
scientific exploration of a psychic underworld that had been familiar to 
Indic and Sinic contemporaries of the Hellenic discoverers of the Intel- 
lect, and that had been the source of every poet's and prophet's inspira- 
tion in all times and places. 

In the Western World in the writer's generation a Western science of 
Psychology was still in its infancy; yet the pioneers had already carried 
their reconnaissances far enough to enable C. G. Jung to report that the 
subconscious abyss on whose surface each individual human personality's 
conscious intellect and will were afloat was not an undifferentiated chaos 
but was an articulated universe in which one layer of psychic activity 
could be discerned below another. The nearest layer to the surface 
appeared to be a Personal Subconscious deposited by a personality's 
individual experiences in the course of his or her own life up to date; 
the deepest layer to which the explorers had so far penetrated appeared to 
be a Racial Subconscious that was not peculiar to any individual but was 
common to all human beings, inasmuch as the Primordial Images 
Tatent there reflected the common experiences of Mankind, deposited 
during the infancy of the Human Race, if not at a stage before Man had 
yet become completely human. On this showing, it was perhaps not un- 
Teasonable to surmise that, in between the uppermost and the lower- 
most of the layers of the Subconscious that Western scientists had so far 
succeeded in bringing within their ken, there might be intermediate 
layers deposited neither by racial experience nor by personal experience, 
but by corporate experience of a supra-personal but infra-racial range. 
‘There might be layers of experience common to a family, common to a 
community, or common to a society; and, if, at the next level above the 
Primordial Images common to the whole Human Race, there should 
indeed prove to be images expressing the peculiar éthos of a particular 
society, the impress of these on the Psyche might account for the length 
of the periods which certain social processes seemed to require in order 
to work themselves out 

For example, one such social image that was manifestly apt to imprint 
itself deeply on the subconscious psychic life of the children of a civiliza- 
tion in process of growth was the idol of the parochial sovereign state; 
and it can readily be imagined that, even after this idol had begun to 
exact from its devotees human sacrifices as grim as any that the Canaan- 
ites ever paid to Moloch or the Bengalis to Juggernaut, the victims of a 
demon which these victims themselves had conjured up might well need 
the poignant experience, not just of a single life-time and not just of one 
concatenation of three generation cycles, but of a span of not less than 

1 Aritole: Ethie Nicomaches, Z 2, pp. 1139 A=B, quoted in III. äi, 231, n. 1, and 
en mpos, bi, 
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four hundred years, in order to bring themselves to the point of plucking 
this baneful idolatry out of their hearts and casting it from them. It can 
also readily be imagined that they might need, not just four hundred 
years, but eight hundred years or a thousand, to dissociate themselves 
from the civilization whose breakdown and disintegration a Time of 
‘Troubles had made manifest, and to open their hearts to receive the 
impress of some other society of the same species or of the different 
species represented by the higher religions. For the image of a civiliza- 
tion presumably makes a still more potent appeal to the Subconscious 
Psyche than the image of any of the parochial states into which civiliza- 
tions are apt to be articulated on the political plane unless and until they 
eventually enter into a universal state. From the same angle of mental 
vision we can likewise understand how a universal state, once established, 
should sometimes succeed, in its turn, in retaining its hold over its ex- 
subjects’, or even over its actual destroyers’, hearts for generations or 
perhaps even for centuries after it has lost its usefulness as well as its 
power and has become almost as grievously heavy an incubus as the 
antecedent parochial states that it had been created to liquidate.t 


“The relation between the external anxieties felt by the representatives 
of an adult generation—anxieties that are directly conditioned by the 
social position of the people who feel them—and the inward, automatically 
operating, anxieties of these people's children in the rising generation is 
unquestionably a phenomenon of importance over a wide field. . . . The 
stamp that is set by the procession of successive generations on both the 
psychic development of the individual and the course of historical change 
is something that we shall only begin to understand more adequately than 
we do at present when we have become more capable than we are to-day 
of taking our observations, and doing our historical thinking, in terms of 
long chains of generations.'* 


If the social laws current in the histories of civilizations are indeed 
reflections of psychological laws governing some infra-personal layer of 
the Subconscious Psyche, this would also explain why these social laws 
should be, as we have found them to be, so much more clearly pronounced. 
and more exactly regular in the disintegration-phase of a broken-down. 
civilization's history than in its foregoing growth-phase. 

‘Though the growth-phase, as well as the disintegration-phase, can be 
analysed into a series of bouts of Challenge-and-Response, we have 
found it impossible to discern any standard wave-length common to the 
successive bouts through which social growth takes place, whether we 
measure the intervals between successive presentations of challenges or 
the intervals between successive deliveries of effective responses, and we 
have also seen that in the growth-phase these successive challenges and 
successive responses are infinitely various. By contrast, we have found 
that the successive stages of the disintegration-phase are marked by 
repeated presentations of an identical challenge which continues to recur 
because the disintegrating society continues to fail to meet it;? and we 

1 See VI. vii. 7-46. 
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have also found that, in all past cases of social disintegration that we have 
‘mustered in an empirical survey, the same successive stages all invariably 
‘occur in the same order, each stage taking approximately the same period 
of time in the history of one civilization as the corresponding stage in the 
history of another, so that the disintegration-phase as a whole presents 
the picture of a uniform process with a uniform total duration when we 
take a synoptic view of the divers examples of it provided by the histories 
of a dozen different broken-down civilizations, Indeed, as soon as a social 
breakdown has occurred and the process of social disintegration has set 
in, the tendency towards variety and differentiation that is characteristic 
of the growth-phase of a civilization is replaced by a nisus towards uni- 
formity and identity that shows its power and persistence by triumphing 
sooner or later over interference from outside, as well as over recalcitrance 
from within, 

We have observed, for example,! how, when first a Syriac and then an 
Indic universal state was cut short by the impact of an intrusive Hellenic 
Civilization prematurely, before it had completed a universal state's 
standard life-span of some four hundred years’ duration, the smitten and 
submerged society could not or would not pass away until, in spite of the 
disturbing influence of an alien body social, it had duly completed the 
regular course of a broken-down society's disintegration by eventually 
re-entering into the interrupted phase and abiding in a reintegrated uni- 
versal state long enough to make up, in the aggregate, a psychological 
equivalent of the length of time normally occupied by this phase in the 
standard pattern of the disintegration-process.* Disintegration did not 
culminate in dissolution in either of these two historic cases until the 
prematurely shattered universal state had re-established its structure 
and resumed its course, even though in Indic history the interrupted 
universal state had to wait for more than 450 years before it could find 
its opportunity to achieve an avatar of the Mauryan Empire in the shape 
of the Guptan Empire, while in Syriac history it had to wait for no less 
than 950 years for the Achaemenian Empire to re-emerge in the shape of 
the Arab Caliphate. These belated but insistent resumptions of a regular 
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course of disintegration, with a standard duration, that had been inter- 
rupted by the intrusion of an alien society, have their converse in the 
lated but incluctable dissolution of the Egyptiac Society after it had 

set Fate at defiance by galvanizing its dead body social into a state of lifo- 
in-death which it managed to maintain for as long a period—some two 
thousand years in all—as the aggregate length of the preceding growth- 
phase and disintegration-phase.! The moral of this fruitless Egyptiac 
tour de force is 

Nec prorsum vitam ducendo demimus hilum 

tempore de mortis nec delibare valemus 

quo minus esse diu possimus forte perempti. 

proinde licet quot vis vivendo condere saecla: 

mors aeterna tamen nilo minus illa manebit, 

nec minus ille diu iam non erit, ex hodierno 

lumine qui finem vitai fecit, et ille 

mensibus atque annis qui multis occidit ante.* 


Apparently a broken-down civilization that has travelled so far along the 
path of disintegration 2s to have entered into a universal state has no 
more power to achieve immortality by prolonging this phase of life-in- 
death in saecula saeculorum than it has to anticipate the inevitable hour 
by going into dissolution before it has served the full term which every 
disintegrating civilization is doomed to serve in this phase of the disinte- 
gration process. 

"This striking contrast between the regularity and uniformity of the 
phenomena of social disintegration and the irregularity and diversity of 
the phenomena of social growth has been noted frequently in this Study 
up to this point as a matter of manifest historical fact, without any at- 
tempt so far to account for it. In the present Part, which is concerned 
with the relation between Law and Freedom in human affairs, it is incu- 
bent on us to grapple with this problem; and a key to its solution may be 
found in the difference between the respective natures of the conscious 
personality on the surface of the Psyche and the subconscious levels of 
psychic life underlying it. 

"The distinctive gift of Consciousness is a freedom to make choices— 
between alternative courses of action for the Will, and between alterna- 
tive ideas and beliefs for the Intellect; and, although this path of freedom 
has an inner law and order of its own which is manifest from within to 
the thinking, planning, and acting personality itself, the same path looks 
capriciously disorderly when it is surveyed by a spectator from outside. 
In the sight of an alien observer, ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth’ 3 
and, considering that a relative freedom is one of the characteristics of 
the growth-phase in the history of a civilization, it is, after all, only to be 
expected that, in so far as human beings are free in these circumstances 
to determine their own future for themselves, the course which they 
follow should be in truth, as it appears to be, a wayward one in the sense 
of being recalcitrant to the rule of ‘laws of Nature’. 

‘The reign of Freedom, which thus keeps ‘laws of Nature’ at bay, is, 


2 See Li 136-9. 2» Lucretius: De Rerum Naturé, Book IIT, Il. 1687-94. 
5 Joba iit 8 
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however, precarious inasmuch as it depends upon the fulfilment of two 
conditions, both of which are evidently exacting and arduous. The first 
condition is that the conscious personality must keep the subconscious 
underworld of the Psyche under the Will's and the Reason’s control; the 
second condition is that it must also contrive to ‘dwell together in unity’? 
with the other conscious personalities with which it has to dwell on some 
terms or other in the mortal life of a Homo Sapiens who was a social ani- 
mal before he was a human being, and was a sexual organism before he 
was a social animal, These two necessary conditions for the exercise of 
freedom are actually inseparable from one another; for, if it is true that, 
‘when knaves fall out, honest men come by their own’,?it is no less true 
that, when persons fall out, the Subconscious Psyche escapes from the 
unwelcome control of each and all of them. 

Plato’s comparison of the demonic forces of the Subconscious to 
mettlesome steeds, and of the controlling Personality to a charioteer, is 
perhaps to flattering to the Soul, The Zen School of Mahayanian 

juddhism may be nearer to the mark in likening the Subconscious to an 
ox and the Conscious Personality to a boy who has to win and keep con- 
trol over the powerful and recalcitrant beast by cultivating the Orphic arts 
of tact and charm.’ Mithraism, picturing the beast, not as an ox, but as 
a bull, draws the conclusion that he cannot be domesticated and must 
therefore be butchered if the Personality is to assert its freedom effec- 
tively, and this militant attitude towards the Subconscious Psyche, which 
is the antithesis of a Far Eastern modus vivendi, was bequeathed by 
Mithraism to Western Christendom, 

“From the beginning the Chinese seem to have favoured a dynamic 
rather than a moral conception of the Universe. The specialisation of the 
Intellect never assumed so great an ascendancy as to pit Reasoning Man 
against Unreasoning Nature. Whereas the heroic attitude of the West 
tends to picture Man in constant warfare with the destructive powers of 
Nature, Chinese common sense prefers to convince the bull that a parallel 
movement is better in every way than mere opposition. In the West the 
dragon symbolises the power of evil or the force of regression, for the 
Western mind is rooted in the idea that Man's original nature is evil. In 
the East the dragon dwells on the highest mountains and is identified with 
clouds and flowing water, because the Eastern mind sees spiritual events 
as the interplay of natural elements. Hence the dragon, as symbol of the 
inexhaustible potential of natural energy, represents beneficent spiritual 
power. So long as it is conceived along Miltonesque lines as representing 

Ps cecidi c. 
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the power of Hell, it has to be combated as evil. Yet, if we only could 
regard the dragon as a superior power, it would possibly reveal to us the 
daemonic aspect of God.”* 


A more prosaic variation on the same mythical theme is the picture of 
a man who has to drive to market neither Saint George's dragon nor 
Mithra’s bull nor a Chinese sage’s ox, but some sullenly obstinate ani- 
mal, such as a camel, a mule, or a goat, or some perversely insubordinate 
animal, such as a pig. It is relatively easy for the man to survey the 
country, choose his market, and find the most direct road leading to this 
goal; but ‘the Intellect by itself moves nothing';? the man would be 
going to market on a bootless errand if he failed to bring the pig along 
with him; and in any case his freedom does not run to the length of 
allowing him this choice; for he is tied to the pig by an undetachable 
umbilical cord, and he must therefore either contrive to take the pig with 
him or resign himself to never reaching his own objective. His choice lies, 
not between bringing the pig to market and leaving it behind in its sty, 
but merely between alternative methods of trying to get the pig to travel 
his way. If he is Mithraic-minded, he will cut the pig’s throat, sling the 
‘carcass over his shoulder, and stagger forward with his back bowed down 
under the weight of Pilgrim's burden. If he is Prussian-minded, he will 
try to coerce the creature with a drill-sergeant's rod;? if he is Platonic- 
minded, he will try to drive it with a charioteer's firm but sympathetic 
handling of the reins; if he is Zen-minded, he will try to charm it, with 
Orphic strains, to travel of its own accord towards the magic flute- 
players appointed goal for this pair of incongruous yet inseparable 
Siamese twins. The man has a wide choice of tactics for bringing the 
beast along with him; the one thing that he cannot do is to travel unen- 
cumbered by the creature's awkward company. His predicament has 
been portrayed, with the insight of genius, by Pascal. 

‘Il ne faut pas se méconnaitre: nous sommes automate autant qu’esprit; 
et de là vient que l'instrument par lequel la persuasion se fait n'est pas la 
seule démonstration. - Les preuves ne convainquent que l'esprit; la 
coutume fait nos preuves les plus fortes et les plus crues; elle incline 
automate, qui entraîne l'esprit sans qu'il y pense. . . . Quand on ne croit. 
que par la force de la conviction, et que l'automate est incliné à croire le 
contraire, ce n'est pas assez. Il faut donc faire croire nos deux piéces: 
l'esprit, par les raisons, qu'il suffit d'avoir vues une fois en sa vie; et 
l'automate, par la coutume, et en ne lui permettant pas de s'incliner au 
contraire. Inclina cor meum, Deus. 


Itis evident that, even if this life-long implication with a subconscious 
fellow-traveller were the only impediment to the progress of a personality 
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along the path of freedom, the task of perpetually vindicating this free- 
dom by keeping this obligatory subconscious companion in step with 
itself would be a heavy tax on a personality's spiritual resources; but, in 
this ceaseless contest between man and pig, the man also labours under 
one grievous handicap from which the pig is exempt and of which the 
pig also knows how to take full advantage. While there is only one pig, 
there is a host of drivers tethered to his sly tail; and, if the drivers fall out. 
with one another and, in falling out, neutralize one another's efforts to 
control the pig, then the pig has a chance of capturing the initiative from 
each and all of them, and of taking his revenge by leading each and all of 
them by the nose. The worst of it—from the drivers’ standpoint—is that, 
notwithstanding their common interest in keeping the pig in order, it 
is superhumanly difficult for the drivers to achieve and maintain the 
mutual harmony without which each of them will be impotent to carry 
out their identical task; for, though Man is a social animal, and indeed is 
this ex officio originis, his attempts to achieve harmony between will and 
will and between mind and mind have been as singularly unsuccessful as 
his attempts to discipline or civilize his subconscious mate, by contrast 
"with Man's extraordinary success in discovering the secrets, and tapping 
the energies, of Physical Nature. Moreover, in his social life Man has 
been least unsuccessful within the narrow range of his personal relations; 
the social problem that has signally defeated him is, as we have seen,! the 
problem of harmonizing wills and minds over a wider range on which a 
majority of the relations are necessarily impersonal. On this wider range, 
on which Man is bound to lead his social life if he is not to renounce his 
ambition to master Physical Nature, Man hasso far nothit upon any more 
effective or less perilous an expedient than to mechanize the relations be- 
tween wills and intellects by subjecting them to ‘social drill through the 
enlistment of a faculty of mimesis which is the antithesis of rational 
choice and is, indeed, native, not to the conscious surface of the Psyche, 
but to the underlying subconscious abyss, If the quarrelsome drivers of 
the pig can think of no better way of keeping the peace among themselves 
than to take a leaf out of a porcine copybook, it is no wonder that their 
best-laid plans for securing social harmony with one another should 
‘gang aft o-gley'? and it is, in fact, notorious that the institutional 
machinery through which Man has endeavoured to organize his life on a 
supra-personal range has been Man's most tragic and most deadly failure. 
In the life which Man has made for himself on Earth, his institutions, in 
contrast to his personal relations, are the veritable slunis, and the taint of 
moral obliquity is still more distressing in the least ignoble of these social 
‘tenements of the Human Spirit—for instance, in the churches and the 
academies—than in such unquestionably malignant institutions as Sla- 
very and War. 

‘Thus the gift of Consciousness, whose mission is to liberate the 
‘Human Spirit from ‘laws of Nature’ ruling over the subconscious abyss 
of the Psyche, is apt to defeat itself by misusing, as a weapon in a fratrici- 
dal conflict between one personality and another, the freedom that is 
its raison d'étre; and the structure and working of the Human Psyche 

1 See TV. iv. 135-584. * Bums, Robert: To a Mouse. 
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account for this tragic aberration without any need for recourse to 
Bossuet's! impious hypothesis of special interventions on the part of an 
omnipotent yet nevertheless jealous God to make sure that human wills 
shall reduce one another to impotence by cancelling one another out. 


"History is so made that the end result always arises out of the conflict 
of many individual wills in which every will is itself the product of a host. 
of special conditions of life. Consequently there exist innumerable inter- 
secting forces, an infinite group of parallelograms of forces which give rise 
to one resultant product—the historical event. This again may itself be 
viewed as the product of a force acting as 2 Whole without consciousness 
or volition; for what every individual wills separately is frustrated by what 
everyone else wills, and the general upshot is something which no one 
willed.? And so the course of History has run along like a natural process; 
it also is subject essentially to the same laws of motion.'? 


This acute observation by one of the twin founding fathers of a Com- 
munist Church had been elaborated by a later Western student of social 
laws of Human Nature. 


"Historical change, taken as a whole, is not the working out of any 
“rational” plan; yet at the same time it is also not just a chaotic appearance 
and disappearance of forms subject to no kind of order. How is this pos- 
sible? How can it happen, at all, in a human world, that formations should 
come into being that have not been intended by any single human being, 
yet which, nevertheless, are worlds away from those shapes without 
stability, development, or structure that are assumed by the clouds. . .? 
“The answer to these questions is a simple one. ‘The plans and the 
transactions, the feelings and the thoughts, of individual human beings 
are perpetually subject to interference, friendly or hostile, from one 
another. This interweaving of individual human plans and transactions, 
which is [one of the] fundamental [facts of human life], . . . and which, 
moreover, goes on continuously from generation to generation, is some- 
thing that has not, itself, ever been planned. It cannot be understood by 
reference to the plans and aims of individual human beings, or on the 


+ See the passage quoted on pp. 381-2, below. 
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comfort that has the triple demerit of belag untruc, unconsoling, and incongruous! The 
Stile that human history is subject to laws of Natüre is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
die Communes faith. Want maa induced thia secular theologian thas to lunt ha theos 
iogy'a cutting edge? It looks as if Engels were here inedvertently contaminating the 
Communist conception thae laws of Nature come into operation in human stairs through 
fhe mutual frustracion of human wilis with a reminiscence of the Christan conception 
{har human wills cam save themselves from frustration in so far and only inso for, ae 
they voluntarily conform themselves to the will of Gode SALT. 

S Engels, F.: Letter of the arst September, 1890, to J. Bloch, reprinted in Hook, 
Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx (New York 1933, Day) PP. 334-5- 
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analogy of the pattern that these display. . [On the other hand] it has 
the power to produce changes and formations which no single human 
being has planned or created. This interdependence of human beings, one 
with another, gives rise to an order of a highly special character—and this 
order is more compelling end more powerful than the will and the reason 
of the individual human beings who bring it into existence. "This order, 
consisting in a network of interwoven relations, is the power that governs 
the course of historical change; this is the principle that lies at the root of 
the process of Civilisation. 

“This order is neither “rational’”—if by “rational” is meant something 
that has come into being, like a machine, as a result of purposive thinking 
done by individual human beings—and it is not “irrational” either—if by 
“irrational” is meant something that has come into being in a way that is 
beyond our comprehension. . . . The law governing the phenomena of 
social interweaving is a distinetive system which is identical neither with 
the law of the "Spirit" (des “Geistes”, in the sense of individual thinking 
and planning, nor with the law of what we call "Nature", in spite of the 
fact that all these divers dimensions of Reality are indissolubly bound up 
with one another in action (funktionell). 


Engels’ ‘force acting as a whole without consciousness or volition’, 
Which comes into play when wills illuminated by Consciousness frustrate 
one another, and which is governed by a social Íaw that is neither the law 
of the Spirit nor the law of Physical Nature, is none other than the sub- 
conscious tide in the Psyche, which no sooner escapes from the control 
of some will and mind that have been carrying it whither it would not? 
than it relapses into an unchallenged obedience to a law which is the 
antithesis of Freedom and which is morally facile just because it dis- 
penses its subject from the free spirits agonizing responsibility for 
making choices.* The character of these laws of the Subconscious Psyche 
was being brought to light by post-Modern Western psychologists in the 
writers day, and two features of it were already clearly discernible: by 
comparison ‘with the volatility of conscious thought and volition, the 
gait of subconscious imaginative and emotional life was evidently as 
slow as it was regular. Even when a conscious personality was more or 
less in control of its subconscious underworld, its freedom of manœuvre 
would be limited by the necessity of humouring the éthos of an insepar- 
able subconscious fellow-traveller who could not be forced, either by 
coaxing or by coercion or by the ultima ratio of resort to a Mithraic 
butcher's knife, to exceed his own dead-slow maximum pace or his own 
infinitesimal maximum capacity for swerving from an irrationally sacro- 
sanct rut of routine. A fortiori, when the subconscious brute was exempt 
from the imposition of conscious control thanks to an incapacitating 
fratricidal strife among the host of conscious personalities between whom. 
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this control had to be shared, it was only natural that Caliban should 
celebrate his release from an irksome servitude by moving at a slower 
and more regular gait than ever. 

On this showing, a process of social disintegration running through a 
regular series of phases in an unvarying order, and moving at a set pace 
over periods of approximately identical length in all cases, can be seen to 
reflect the éthos of a Subconscious Human Nature so faithfully that the 
detection and recognition of this process can hardly be dismissed as the 
baseless conceit of a phantasy arbitrarily imposing a subjective standard 
pattern of its own on the histories of broken-down civilizations in their 
disintegration-phase. A student of the ci-devant intelligence that had 
been petrified into instinct in the psychic life of the bees had ascertained 
that, in this apian psychic universe, instinctive acts that fall into se- 
quences of chapters have to be performed integrally if they are to be 
performed at all, No chapter can be omitted because it haa become 
superfluous, or be repeated because it has not been performed effectively 
at the first essay, or be transposed from its established place in the 
series because a transposition would make for increased efficiency; for the 
law that rules over the instinctive life of the bees is not the flexible law of 
rational experiment and reflection; it is the adamantine ‘law of the Medes 
and Persians which altereth not’,? however convincingly and insistently 
a change may be demanded by an empirical common sense. 

‘These findings of an apian social science can be translated into the 
human language of Plato's simile of the charioteer and our own simile of 
the cart and the wheel. So long as the driver of a vehicle is seated on the 
box with the reins in his hands, no spectator who does not happen to be 
in the driver’s confidence can foretell the equipage’s destination, route, 
or speed; but, ifa brawl between two rival coachmen scrambling for pos- 
session of the reins unintendedly gives the horses their head, an observer 
has only to acquaint himself with the horse-power of the draft animals 
and the relief of the terrain in order to be able to calculate exactly how 
many seconds will elapse and how many revolutions of the wheels will 
occur before the runaway horses land themselves and the carriage and its 
quarrelling occupants in the ditch, ‘Fertur equis auriga neque audit currus. 
habenas.”? For the purposes of this calculation it makes no difference 
whether the accident has overtaken the party at the outset of the journey 
or within sight of their destination, nor what route the map records nor 
what mileage the taximeter registers nor what passage of time the stop- 
watch reads down to the moment when the driver lost control and the 
catastrophe happened. All these antecedent data are irrelevant because, 
whatever they may be—and they may, of course, be widely diverse in 
different cases—the carriage and pair, when once left to their own de- 
vices, will take, in every case, an identical course and an identical time 
to go to perdition. 


* See Hingston, R. W. G.: Problems of Instinct and Intelligence (London 1928, Arnold), 
chap; iv, pp. q8-33« 


3 Virgil: Georgios, Book I, 1. 514- 
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(II) ARE LAWS OF NATURE CURRENT IN 
HISTORY INEXORABLE OR CONTROLLABLE? 


If our foregoing survey has convinced us that human affairs are amen- 
able to laws of Nature as a matter of fact, and that the currency of these 
laws in this realm is also explicable, at least to some extent, we may now 
go on to inquire whether laws of Nature current in human history are 
inexorable or controllable. If we here abide by our previous procedure of 
considering laws of Non-Human Nature first before we bring laws of 
‘Human Nature into our picture, we shall find that, as far as laws of Non- 
Human Nature are concerned, we have virtually answered our present 
question in the preceding chapter. 

‘The short answer is that, though Man is powerless either to modify 
the terms of any law of Non-Human Nature or to suspend its operation, 
he can affect the incidence of these immutable and inexorable physical 
lows on human affairs by steering his own course on lines on which the 
laws of Non-Human Nature will be ministering to human purposes 
instead of frustrating them, It is true, for example, that no human being, 
by taking thought, can add one cubit unto his stature;! but itis also true 
that a biped on whose bodily height a ‘ceiling’ of little more than four 
cubits above ground level had been imposed by Physical Nature so long 
as the creature was standing with its feet on terra firma, had succeeded in 
raising this ‘ceiling’ to an altitude of several miles above sea-level for 
human beings whose intelligence and manual skill had enabled them to 
take to the air by making other laws of Non-Human Nature work for 
‘Man through the device of the internal combustion engine, We have 
already watched Man eluding the incidence of the Day-and- sht Cycle 
by equipping his ships and his industrial plants with large enough crews 
to keep the ship travelling, or the factory wheels turning, for twenty-four 
hours in the day by the device of dividing the crews into ‘shifts’ con- 
stantly relieving one another. We have likewise watched Man eluding the 
incidence of the Year Cycle by growing crops in the antipodes, inventing 
cold storage and rapid means of transport in bulk, and keeping the cold 
and the heat at bay by divers methods of artificial heating and cooling. 

Western Man's success in modifying the incidence of laws of Non- 
Human Nature upon human activities had been registered in reductions 
in rates of insurance premium. Improvements in charts, followed up by 
the installation of wireless and radar on board ship, had diminished the 
risk of shipwreck through running aground or through crossing the 
path of a hurricane; the installation of lightning-conductors had dimi- 
nished the risk of lightning damage to ships, ricks, and buildings; the 
smudge-pots of Southern California and the gauze screens of the Con- 
necticut Valley had diminished the risk of frost damage to crops culti- 
vated in a climate that would have been just too inclement to harbour 
them without Man's deft intervention in Flora’s favour; the devices of 
inoculation, spraying, and baptism with pest-killers had diminished the 
danger of pest-damage to crops, trees, and flocks; while, in the life of the 
human husbandmen of this domesticated Flora, and shepherds of this 

? Matt vi. 27; Luke xii. as. 
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domesticated Fauna, the incidence of disease had been diminished, and 
the expectation of life had been lengthened, by advances in preventive 
medicine which had proved most effective when they had taken the posi- 
tive form of improvements in the physical and spiritual conditions of 
human life. 

When we pass into the realm of laws of Human Nature, we find the 
same tale being told by reductions in rates of insurance premium here 
likewise. The risk of accidents on the road and in the factory had been 
reduced through a moral education in a sense of responsibility still more 
effectively than through the imposition of pains and penalties or through 
the installation of physical safety-devices. ‘The risk of burglaries—which 
was more conspicuously refractory than the risk of accidents was to 
reduction either through precautions or through punishments—had 
been found to vary in inverse ratio with the general average level of 
moral probity, and this, in its turn, was apt to vary in some relation with 
the minimum level of material well-being in societies in which there was 
no more than an infinitesimally rare leaven of saints capable of rising 
wholly superior to their material circumstances. 

On the economic plane it had been found that the volume of produc- 
tion per man-hour could be increased by the stimulation of the will to 
work more notably than by improvements in the skill of the workman or 
in the efficiency of his tools; and religious, ideological, and political 
motives for working with a will had sometimes proved more potent than 
economic incentives. 

‘When we come to consider, for our purpose in this chapter, those 
alternating increases and decreases in Western economic activity that 
had come to be known as business cycles, we find the professional stu- 
dents of them drawing a distinction between the ‘controllable’ and the 
‘uncontrollable’ factors," and one school—namely, the exponents of the 
‘pure monetary theory'—going so far as to maintain that these fluctua- 
tions were due to a control deliberately exercised by the bankers over the 
activities of the traders and the manufacturers. A majority, however, of 
the experts in the writer's day evidently held that these deliberate acts, 
based on rationally calculated considerations of individual self-interest, 
on the part of persons occupying key positions of power in the economic 
system, counted for less in the generation of a rhythm of alternating 
booms and slumps than the uncontrolled play of imagination and feeling 
welling up from the subconscious lower levels of the Psyche, 


“In rejecting some and accepting other schemes, the men of money are 
taking an important, though not a conspicuous, part in determining how 
labor shall be employed, what products shall be made, and what localities 
built up. Not all lenders, however, are able to make intelligent decisions. 
"The great mass of small investors, and not a few of the large, lack the 
experience or ability or time to discriminate wisely between profitable and. 
unprofitable schemes. . . . Investors who lack independent judgment are 
peculiarly subject to the influence of feeling in the matters where feeling 
is a dangerous guide. The alternating waves of confidence and timidity 


1 See, for example, Haberler, G.: Prosperity and Depression (srd ed., Geneva 1941, 
League of Nations), p. 7. 
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which sweep over the market for securities are among the most charac- 
teristic phenomena of business cycles. Even those who are relied upon 
for advice are not wholly immune from the emotional contagion. Thus 
the guidance of economic activity by the investing class is only in part an 
intelligent review of plans by competent experts.'* 


‘This picture of economic activity fluctuating under the ascendancy of 
almost blindly irrational subconscious psychic forces came into sharper 
focus when Economic Man was considered, not as a producer, but as a 
consumer. 

‘One reason why spending money is a backward art in comparison with 
making money [is that] the family continues to be the dominant unit of 
‘organisation for spending money, whereas for making money the family 
has been superseded largely by a more highly organised unit. The House~ 
wife, who does a large fraction of the World's shopping, is not selected for 
her efficiency as a manager, is not dismissed for inefficiency, and has small 
chance of extending her sway over other households if she proves capable. 
. Te is not surprising that what the World has learned in the art of con- 
Sumption has been due less to the initiative of consumers than to the 
initiative of producers striving to win a market for their wares.’ 

‘These considerations suggested that the fluctuations in the volume of 
business activity in an Industrial Western World might continue to 
escape control so long as the units of consumption continued to be 
households, and the units of production freely competing individuals, 
firms, trade-unions, and states whose conflicting wills largely cancelled 
one another out and, to that wide extent, left the economic arena open. 
for the play of subconscious psychic forces. At the same time there 
seemed no reason why the Hebrew Patriarch Joseph's legendary success, 
as economic intendant of an Egyptiac World during the last days of a 
Hyksos régime, in making provision during years of abundance against. 
coming years of scarcity should not be emulated on a ‘global’ scale in a 
latter-day Western World that had become coextensive with the entire 
habitable and traversable surface of the planet. By maintaining reserves 
of non-perishable commodities, by rendering perishable commodities 
non-perishable through deep-freezing, and by constantly rationing sup- 
plies of consumers’ and producers’ goods and purchasing power on a 
comprehensive long-term plan, there seemed no reason why some his- 
toric American or Russian Joseph should not one day bring the sum 
total of Mankind's economic life under a central control which, whether 
benevolent or malevolent, would assuredly outrange in its effectiveness 
the wildest flights of either Mosaic or Marxian fancy. 

When we pass from business cycles with aforty-months-long ora nine- 
to-ten-years-long wave-length to a Generation Cycle with a wave-length 
of something between a quarter and a third of a century, we can see that, 
inatwentieth-century Westernizing World, the wastage to which any cul- 
tural heritage was perhaps bound to be subject in some measure in the 
course of its transmission from one generation to another was being 
reduced on the physical plane by typing, printing, photostating, and 


$ Mitchell, W. C.: Business Cycles, the Problem andits Setting (New York 1927 (reprint- 
4 2930), National Bureau of Economic Research, Ine) p.163. > Ibid, pp. 165-6. 
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other techniques for producing permanent visual records, and on the 
spiritual plane by improvements in education—in the broader meaning 
of the word—that were making a larger proportion of the total social 
heritage more fully available to a bigher percentage of the total popula- 
tion in each successive rising generation. This diminution of the entries 
on the debit side of the Generation Cycle’s account was, however, mani- 
festly less difficult to achieve with the physical and spiritual means so 
far acquired by Man than it would be for Man deliberately to engineer 
an enhancement, or even merely to safeguard the maintenance, of the 
Generation Cycle's positive service to mortal men as a culturally pro- 
fitable regulator of social change. In a rationally ordered world, in which 
a progressive improvement in record-taking and in education had re- 
duced the wastage of Man’s social heritage through the Generation 
Cycle to vanishing-point, it was conceivable that Mankind might one 
day wake up to find that, in the act of making itself master of the Genera- 
tion Cycle, it had enslaved itself to the tyranny of an indelible tradition 
no less cramping than the indelible instincts into which, for ages past, 
a ci-devant Intelligence had been petrified in the Spartan-like universe of 
the Ants and the Bees. 

When we pass on from the Generation Cycle to social processes with a 
vastly longer wave-length, such as a series of war-and-peace cycles run- 
ning to three or four revolutions of ‘the sorrowful wheel’, or the disinte- 
gration of a broken-down civilization in the eight-or-ten-centuries-long 
course of a Time of Troubles and an ensuing universal state, our pre- 
sent question whether laws of Nature current in History are inexorable 
or controllable assumes a form in which—however academic it might 
have looked in Western eyes at any date during the two and a half cen- 
turies ending in A.D. 1914—this question was now insistently presenting 
itself to an increasing number of minds in the Western World on the 
morrow of what had been the second world war within living memory. 

When a civilization had once broken down and entered on the path of 
disintegration, was it doomed already in advance to go on following this 
path to the point at which it would end in dissolution? Or was there a 
possibility of retracing one's steps—at any rate so long as the broken- 
down society had not yet slipped farther down than the upper and less 
precipitous slopes of the descensus Averni? In A.D. 1952 this question 
could no longer be ignored or dismissed by any citizen of a Western 
Society who had any sense of History (and this sense seemed to be be- 
coming more acute, as it is apt to become in days of increasing distress 
and anxiety). At the same time there was no guarantee that an increas- 
ingly anxious post-Modern Western Man would be in any way better 
placed for finding an answer to the riddle of the Sphinx than his per- 
sistently self-complacent Late Modern Western forebears would have 
been if the same fateful question had ever rung in their ears. 

Perhaps the strongest practical motive for the interest that was un- 
doubtedly being taken by the writer’s Western contemporaries in a 
synoptic study of the history of Man in Process of Civilization was an 
eagerness to take their historical bearings at a moment in the history of 
their own civilization which they felt to be a turning-point. In this crisis 
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the Western peoples, and the American people perhaps above all, were 
Tanifeatiy concious of a load of responsibility that was weighing upon 
them, ‘See, I have set before thee this day Life and Good and Death and 
Evil! Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
‘Westerners saw themselves confronted with choices which might per- 
haps decide the fate, not merely of their own society, but of all Mankind; 
and, in looking to past experience for light to guide them in taking 
momentous decisions, they were turning to the only human source of 
wisdom which had ever been at the disposal of Mankind—though wise 
men had also never failed to recognize that the lessons of experience 
could not be applied automatically to grind out cut-and-dried solutions 
for current problems, In the twentieth century, Western minds were 
seeking in Mankind’s historical experience for such guidance as ex- 
perience could be expected to give; but they could not turn to History for 
light on how they ought to act without first putting to the oracle the 
preliminary question: Did History give them any assurance that they 
were really free agents? The lesson of History, after all, might turn out to 
be, not that one choice would be better than another choice, but that 
their sense of being free to choose was merely a fatteringly oppressive 
illusion, and that in truth it was out of their power to affect their own. 
future. A comparison of the unfinished history of the Western Civiliza- 
tion with the histories of other civilizations in which the whole story was 
already known from beginning to end might inform the living generation 
of Westerners that they were in a phase in which their future no longer 
lay even partially in their own hands. The lesson of History might be 
that there was nothing now for them to do except to recognize, and 
resign themselves to, a doom from which there was no possibility of 
escape. 

Was there indeed a stage in the disintegration of a civilization at which 
it ceased to be possible for human intellects and wills to recover control 
and to make use of this recaptured power by taking rational steps to avert 
an irretrievable disaster? In the regularly recurring pattern of the disin- 
tegration-process there was atleast one landmark that was so outstanding 
as to be unmistakable whenever it was reached, and this was the termina- 
tion of a Time of Troubles through the establishment of a universal state 
as a result of the forcible liquidation of all previously contending paro- 
chial states save one. At stages in the course of disintegration before this. 
mark was reached and passed, was a recovery still feasible? In answer to 
this first question, perhaps the most that could be said was that, among 
all the untoward developments that were characteristic of a Time of 
‘Troubles, there was no sign of any that would make a recovery inherently 
impossible, though no doubt it would always be harder to recover from a 
relapse after a rally than to recover from an original breakdown that had 
not yet been repeated. The second question that presented itself was 
whether there was likewise no ground for assuming a recovery to be 
impossible after the establishment of a universal state, and in this case 
we might find ourselves giving a decidedly pessimistic answer with rather 
more assurance than we might have felt in giving a tentatively optimistic 

* Deut xx. 15. Cp. 19. 
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answer to an identical question regarding the prospects during a Time of 
Troubles. 

When once a Time of Troubles has passed over into a universal state, 
there are manifest inherent obstacles to recuperation that are so serious 
that they may well be insurmountable, To begin with, it is difficult to 
imagine how a society could have purchased peace at this price without 
having involuntarily inflicted mortal wounds upon itself. The price of a 
pax oecumenica imposed through the establishment of a universal state is, 
after all, a sacrificial price; for it is nothing less than the elimination, by 
force of arms, of all the previously contending parochial states save one 
which, if it does not die of its wounds, has to pay for its survival by 
suffering a grievous derangement of its life; and, in this political heca- 
tomb, the parochial regna peritura themselves are the least valuable of the 
treasures that are destroyed; for, in the process of becoming the idols 
of infatuated communities, these political Juggernauts have a way of 
centring round themselves many of the non-political elements in a now 
disintegrating civilization’s life; and, by the time when the progressive 
exacerbation of the Time of Troubles has come to threaten the stricken 
society with imminent death, it is as impracticable to overthrow these 
idols without simultaneously shattering the treasures now inextricably 
associated with them as it is imperative to overthrow these idols, what- 
ever the cost. ‘Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant" is, for this 
reason, an indictment on which all architects of universal states are 
bound in the nature of the case to be found guilty; and, for our present 
purpose, it is beside the point to argue whether or not the stricture is 
morally just; for, however convincingly the defendant may plead that he 
has saved a suffering world from a greater evil at the cost of inflicting on 
it a lesser evil in a situation in which no third choice was open to him, he 
will find it difficult to rebut the charge that even this lesser evil to which 
he has thus made himself a party is in the first place irretrievable and in 
the second place necessarily fatal in the long run to the afflicted body 
social, 

Tf we may employ the homely simile of the eggs and the omelette, and 
identify the eggs with our clutch of contending parochial states, we may 
say that, during a Time of Troubles, down to the moment when it is 
liquidated through the establishment of a universal state, some, at any 
rate, of the eggs are likely to have remained unbroken, however severely 
even these may have been battered; but, when once the cook has con- 
verted all that is left of the eggs into an omelette, he has put it beyond 
his own or anyone else’s power ever to reconstruct the eggs again by 
the impossible feat of putting scrambled yolks back inside broken shells. 
Moreover, as we have noticed in another context,’ the chef's successors 
"will find it beyond their power to preserve even the scrambled relics of 
broken eggs unadulterated, though, in originally making the omelette, 
the cook Was aiming solely at preserving at least some recognizable ves- 
tige of his drastically processed raw materials. Time soon shows that the 
omelette will not keep without an infusion of preservatives, and these 
indispensable condiments inevitably de-nature the omelette’s texture 

1 Tacitus: Agricola, chap. 30. 2 In VI, vii, 57-60. 
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and taste, so that the pursuit of a conservative policy produces an unin- 
tended innovatory effect which plays straight into the hands of an in- 
sidious Spirit of Change. In our foregoing study of universal states! our 
principal conclusion has been that the conservative-minded makers and 
masters of universal states work, willy-nilly, for future destroyers, sup- 
planters, and heirs of the civilization which the empire-builders them- 
selves have been striving to make immune against the assaults of decay 
and death. 

On this showing i looks as if the process of social disintegration is 
likely to become inexorably irreversible if and when the disintegrating 
society passes out of a Time of Troubles into a universal state; and this 
finding raises the further question: Is there any remedy, short of the 
fatal imposition of a universal state, for the progressively more and more 
destructive fratricidal warfare between contending parochial states which 
appears to be the commonest symptom of a social breakdown ? 

TE we try to answer this question empirically, as we ought, in the light 
of the historical evidence presented by the histories of civilizations up to 
date, we shall have to report that, out of some fourteen clear cases of 
breakdown, we cannot point to one in which the malady of fratricidal 
warfare had been got rid of by any means less drastic than the even- 
tual elimination of the war-making parochial states themselves; but, in 
accepting this formidable finding, we must not allow ourselves to be dis- 
couraged by it; for a loyalty to the empirical method of investigation 
that requires us to be frank also requires us at same time to be judicious, 
‘The inductivemethod ofreasoning is, afterall, even at best, notoriouslyan 
imperfect logical instrument for proving a negative proposition, and the 
smaller the number of the instances under review the weaker, of course, 
the argument is. Now, at the time of writing, the number of known speci- 
mens of societies of the species ‘civilizations’ amounted, on the largest 
admissible count, to something less than thirty, and the species itself 
was apparently not more than some 5,000 or 6,000 years old, which was 
a brief span by comparison with the 300,000 or 600,000 or 1,000,000 
years during which societies of a primitive kind had been inexistence since 
the days before a sub-human social animal had achieved its mutation 
into Man. Against this historical background it was evident that the ex- 
perience of some fourteen civilizations over a span of some five or six 
millennia established no very strong presumption against the possibility 
that, in response to the challenge by which these pioneer civilizations 
had been worsted, some other representative of the infant species might 
succeed some day in opening up a hitherto unknown avenue for a fresh 
and unprecedented spiritual advance by finding some less prohibitively 
costly device than the forcible imposition of a universal state for curing. 
the social disease of fratricidal warfare between parochial states, 

Tf, with this possibility in mind, we now glance back, once again, at 
the histories of those civilizations which, by the time of writing, had 
trodden the whole length of the via dolorosa leading from breakdown to 
dissolution without having managed to stop short of taking the perhaps 
irretrievable step of passing into a universal state, we shall observe that 

7 In VI, panim, in vol, 
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at least some of them had caught a Pisgah sight of a saving alternative 
solution, even though none of them had ever yet succeeded in translating 
this ideal into an achievement. 

In the Hellenic World, for example, the vision of a Homonoia or Con- 
cord that might do what Force could never do towards healing a deadly 
strife between contending states and contending social classes, and even 
between contending civilizations, had unquestionably been caught by 
certain rare Hellenic souls! under the spiritual stress of a Time of 
‘Troubles that had set in at the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian 
War of 431404 B.c.—even though this glimpse of a happier alternative 
possibility had not availed to save the Hellenic Society from continuing 
to tread the path of destruction to the point at which a temporary re- 
prieve had been purchased, through the imposition of a Roman Peace, at 
the cost of making the Hellenes’ descent of Avernus irretrievable. In a 
post-Modern Western World the same ideal had been embodied, in 
response to the challenge of two successive world wars, in two successive 
ecumenical institutions—in the League of Nations after the War of A.D. 
1914-18, and in the United Nations Organization after the War of A.D. 
1939-45. In Sinic history during the Sinic Society's first rally after its 
breakdown, Confucius's zeal for the revivification of a traditional code of 
conduct and ritual and Lao-tse’s quietist belief in leaving a free field for 
the spontaneous operation of the subconscious psychic forces of Wu Wei? 
had both been inspired by a yearning to touch springs of feeling that 
might release a saving power of spiritual harmony; and in the Sinic, as 
in the Western, World this yearning had also found institutional expres- 
sion. In 681-679/8 m.c., for example, at a date when the progressive 
assertion of rival parochial sovereignties de facto was already threatening 
the Sinic Society with the breakdown that it eventually brought upon 
itself in 634 B.C., an attempt was made to provide an effective substitute 
for a now shadowy oecumenical presidency of the Imperial House of 
Chéu by an international recognition of the hegemony of one of the 
leading parochial Powers of the day;? and at least two Powers in turn 


1 "There could be no doubt that this idea which was at the same time an ideal had 
made its epiphany in the Hellenic World in the course of its Time of Troubles; the only 

nt in dispute between latter-day Western scholars was the question? Whose soul was 
{r that was to be given the credit for having caught the vision first? For the debate 
between the respective champions of Alexander of Macedon and Zeno of Citium, see V. 
Vi 6, n. 4. Since the publication of that volume of the prevent Study, the debate had 
‘been carried farther. Alexander's advocate, Sir W, Tarn, had expounded his theory more 
fully in his masterly work Alexander the Great (Cambridge 1948, University Press, 2 
Wols); and, according to this exposition (in op. cit, vol. i, Pp. 447-8), Alexander's ideas 
about Brotherhood and Unity could be seen to be “three facta ol a single idea's 

“The first is the statement that all men are brothers; Alexander was the frst man 
known to us, at any rate in the West, to say so plainly and to apply it to the whole Human 
Race, without distinction of Greek or Barbarian. The second thing is his belief that he 
"ad a divine mission to be the barmonizer and reconciler of the World, to bring it to 
pass that all men, being brothers, should live together in Homonoia, in unity of heart 
End mind. ... The third thing... was the desire, expressed in the lbation and prayer 
A Opis, that all the peoples in his realm should be partners and not merely subjects.” 

In Classical Philology, vol. xlv, No. 3, July 1950, Tarn's contentions had been disputed 
by Philip Merlan in 
Sophist? in which the 
Barbarians alike’, hi 
sidrgentary Ath 

= See III ii, 187 and V. v. 416-19. - 

5 The first hégeanGn in the series, Huan, the prince of the parochial state Ts'i, secured. 
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fer argues thet ‘the idea of the equality ofall men, Greeks and. 

‘Been "proclaimed, a century before Alexander the Great’, by the 
‘man of letters Antiphon in his work called Truth, 
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duly exercised this authority in the name of the Chéu before this em- 
bryonic constitution for a Sinic League of Nations fell into abeyance.t 
‘Thereafter, there were occasional revivals—as, for instance, in 546 n.c.* 
—of the international conferences for the preservation of peace between 
parochial states which, between 679 and 628 n.c., had been convened 
under the successive hegemons’ auspices. It was not until after the open- 
ing of the second chapter in a Sinic series of war-and-peace cycles that 
the contending states finally abandoned their half-hearted quest for some 
way of living peacefully side by side, and allowed their fratricidal war- 
fare to degenerate into a sheer struggle for existence; and, even after the 
onset of this second paroxyom ofa nic Time of Troubles, the moderas 
ting institution of hegemony seems to have been revived once or twice.? 

‘These Sinic, Hellenic, and Western essays pointed to a possibility of 
preventing the perhaps inevitable friction between parochial states from 
grinding a body social to powder by recourse to some remedy less drastic 
than the shattering of these trouble-making idols at the cost of mortal 
injury to the suffering society itself. As an alternative to the forcible 
imposition of a universal state, which had invariably proved in the event 
to have been a lethal remedy for a mortal disease, might not some civili- 
zation some day succeed in responding to the challenge of breakdown by 
inducing the loyal subjects of still unliquidated parochial states volun- 
tarily to subordinate their parochial patriotisms to an overriding alle- 
giance to some paramount oecumenical institution which would be a 
Political embodiment of the whole of the society and not just of one or 
other fragment of it? Would not some such new solution for an old poli- 
tical problem offer a more favourable expectation of life to the parochial 
states themselves, as well as to the society of which these were political 
articulations? Surely, if these parochial states ceased to be a menace to 
the survival of the society in virtue of ceasing to be objects of idolatrous 
worship, then their votaries need no longer have to face the agonizing 
choice of allowing their idolization of these parochial political institutions 
to break the society up or else acquiescing in the preservation of the 
society at the all but prohibitive price of allowing the parochial states, 
and all the treasures associated with them, to be liquidated in order to 
make way for a universal state imposed by force. 

‘The objective on the political plane was to find a middle way between 
two mutually antithetical deadly extremes: a devastating strife between 


the recognition of his hegemony by the states represented at a congress which he cone 
Ping in GIL me: This arrangement was embodied in a formal diplomatie instrument i 
Spohn es Franke, Qr Cocks des Chineichn Halle vel erin and Laie, 
1930, de Gruyter), p. 161). 

The two hägemones Whose hegemonic seem to be historical are the fst two out of 
{he five in the traditional lst; Prince Huan of Ta (dominabatur 685-643 9-6) and Prince 
Wn of Tain (dominabatur 635-628 n.c). In Frankes opinion (et qp. Qu, vel 1 P. Téa) 
the hegemonies of the three Jast prines on the list arc not so well attested by the hi 
torical evidence, and Franke suggests that these three were included ia orde? to make 
Ep he tle o five, because o the sgifennce af this m the conventional system. 
of Sini thought, ‘The Time-span of the Age of the Oo = Se history would 
na be ie nated Uis sot ney wh dating. 

7 See L1 B9 and V. vi a92, 

3 In this period there may have been some recognition of the hegemony of King 
Kaution of Vue (regnabat area sooo aie) and o ce Haat PULS (ntl 
367-338 242) according to Franke op. ek, vol pp. 18a and Fe 
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irreconcilable parochial states and a desolating oecumenical peace im- 
posed through the delivery of a knock-out blow. The reward for success 
in running the gauntlet of these adamantine Symplegades, whose clash- 
ing jaws had crushed every vessel that had attempted to make the passage 
up to date, might be the Argonauts? legendary experience of bursting 
out of the perilous straits into a hitherto un-navigated open sea. If the 
children of one of the civilizations one day were to accomplish this feat 
of pioneering, such an achievement might well open a new chapter of 
history with a new spiritual climate. It was obvious, however, that this 
happy issue out of some of the afflictions that Man had been bringing on 
himself in the Age of the Civilizations could not be ensured by any 
talismanic blue-print of a federal constitution for an oecumenical polity. 
‘The precise constitutional arrangements best calculated to secure the 
saving harmony of multiplicity-in-unity and unity-in-multiplicity would 
necessarily vary according to the nature of the particular circumstances 
in which the challenge presented itself; and the most adroit and oppor- 
tune political engineering applied to the structure of a body social could 
never serve as a substitute for the spiritual redemption of souls. Such 
proximate causes of breakdown and disintegration as the horizontal 
schism cleft in the Body Social by warfare between parochial states and 
the vertical schism cleft in it by strife between classes were in truth no 
more than political symptoms of a spiritual disease; and a wealth of 
experience had long since demonstrated beyond dispute that technically 
perfect institutions were of no avail to save froward souls from bringing 
themselves and one another to grief, whereas brethren who had attuned 
their wills to dwell together in unity would find no insuperable difficulty 
in making technically imperfect institutions work by short-circuiting a 
mimetic social drill through flashes of ‘light caught from a leaping flame’! 
and by subordinating the things that are Caesar's to the things that are 
God's? 

If the prospects of Man in Process of Civilization, on his arduous climb 
up a precipitous cliff-face towards an unattained and invisible ledge 
above evidently depended above all on his ability to recover a lost 
control of the pitch, it was no less evident that this issue was going to be 
decided by the course of Man’s relations, not just with his fellow men 
and with himself, but, above all, with God his Saviour. 

1 Plato's Letters, No. 7, 341 os, quoted in II, ii. 245. 


2 Matt xxii. 21; Mark xil. 17; Luke xx. 25. 
3 See TI i 1924. 


C. THE RECALCITRANCE OF HUMAN 


AFFAIRS TO LAWS OF NATURE 
() A SURVEY OF INSTANCES 
(d) THE VARIABILITY OF THE RATE OP CULTURAL CHANGE 
1. The Hypothesis of Invariability and the Evidence against it 

R the preceding division of this Part we have come to the conclusion 

that there are laws of Nature to which human affairs are amenable; 

but the same empirical survey of historical facts that has borne witness 

to the currency of these laws has also informed us that they are not 
inexorable, 

We have found that laws of Non-Human Nature which Man cannot 
abrogate or even modify can nevertheless be brought under human con- 
trol in the sense that Man can elude the incidence of these laws when 
their operation would have frustrated his purposes, and court it when 
this will serve them, Though, for example, Man is powerless to change 
either the direction or the force of the winds, he can trim his sails to 
catch winds that will carry his ship towards the port for which he is 
making; he can design a rig that will enable him to take advantage of 
almost contrary winds by sailing in their eye; and, when he encounters 
a hurricane blowing dead against him, he can reef his sails and thus 
mitigate the impact of the blast, By adroitly steering the course of human 
affairs amid the play of non-human forces subject to rigid and therefore 
calculable and predictable laws, Man can prevent potentially adverse 
laws from hindering him and can constrain potentially favourable laws 
to help him in the execution of his plans; and, where the laws of Nature 
with which he is confronted are laws of the Human Psyche, Man can 
bring these laws, likewise, under human control in the sense that he can 
diminish the discord and increase the harmony in human life by recon- 
ciling personal wills that are bound to encounter one another in the life 
of a creature that had to become social before it could become human, 
and by bridging the gulf between each of these conscious personalities 
and the Subconscious Psyche with which any personality is bound to be 
mated in the life of a creature in whose soul the Spirit could never have 
moved except upon the face of the waters,! and which could never have 
been made to see the light except against the foil of the darkness. 

Such evidences of Man's ability to control his own affairs either by 
circumventing laws of Nature or by harnessing them raise the question 
whether there may not be some circumstances in which human affairs 
are not amenable to laws of Nature at all. We can explore this possibility 
by following the same empirical method of inquiry that we have just 
been employing in order to ascertain the extent of Nature's dominion 
over Man; and we may begin by inquiring into the rate of social change. 
If the tempo proves to be variable, this will be evidence, as far as it 
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goes, that human affairs are recalcitrant to laws of Nature in the Time- 
dimension at least. We cannot, however, take the variability of the rate 
of social change for granted. 

In studying the phenomena of social disintegration, we have found 
that the disintegration-process has run a regular course which it has fol- 
lowed uniformly in a dozen divers instances up to date. It has invariably 
opened with a Time of Troubles which has invariably passed over into 
a universal state; the transit from the outbreak of the Time of Troubles, 
signifying the civilization's breakdown, to the break-up of the universal 
state, signifying the civilization’s dissolution, has invariably been accom- 
plished within the compass of three and a half revolutions of a Rout- 
and-Rally Cycle; and this process has invariably taken a minimum 
period of eight centuries to work itself out, while its maximum period 
has never been as much as eleven hundred years. Moreover, the rules of 
this process have been proved by the apparent exceptions. 

When a universal state has been interrupted, before it has completed. 
its regular Time-span of some four hundred years’ duration, by the 
impact of an alien body social, the assaulted society has declined to 
accept this intervention as a coup de gráce and has obstinately prolonged. 
its own existence until it has found an opportunity to swing back into 
the regular course of the disintegration-process by resuming its inter- 
rupted universal state and, this time, abiding in it until this phase of 
social experience has produced the full psychological effect that it has 
been its function to produce according to the disintegration-process’s 
hitherto standard pattern. This process that has thus refused to allow an 
external agency to prevent it from working itself out has likewise been 
intractable to attempts to tamper with it from within. A universal state 
that has completed the full normal period of its course may have per- 
versely insisted on superfluously prolonging the tale of its years; but we 
have seen that in every case it has broken up in the end, however long it 
may have succeeded in postponing the evil day; and we have also seen 
that in every case this illegitimate epilogue has been barren of creative 
achievements. The vanity of all such attempts to set the laws of social 
disintegration at defiance testifies to the inexorability of these laws so 
impressively, and this law-bound process of social disintegration has 
loomed so large in the history of the societies of the species ‘civilizations’ 
during the first five or six thousand years of this species’ existence, that 
weare moved to ask ourselves whether the time-keeping propensity which 
has thus displayed itself in the disintegration-process over a span of 
something between a minimum of about eight hundred and a maximum 
of about a thousand years may not govern the histories of civilizations, 
not only when these societies are disintegrating, but also when they are 
still in growth. 

1f the tempo of History should indeed prove to be constant in all 
circumstances, in the sense that the passage of each and every decade, 
century, or millennium could be shown to generate a definite and 
uniform quantum of psychological and social change, it would follow 
that, if we knew the value either of a quantum in the psycho-social series 
or of a span in the Time-series, we should be able to calculate the 
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magnitude of the corresponding unknown quantity in the other series, 
Supposing, for example, that, in the history of civilization 2 a genera- 
tion B were known to be separated from a generation a by a Time- 
interval of, say, one hundred years, we ought then to be able to estimate 
the psychic and social distance between these two generations, even if 
their chronological relation to one another were the only information 
about them that we had on record, Conversely, if we knew the psychic 
and social difference between two generations, thanks to being informed 
about their respective manners and customs by undated records such 
as folk-tales handed down orally or the material evidence of stratified 
artifacts disinterred by archaeologists, we ought then to be able to 
estimate the chronological interval between them by inference, even if we 
had not inherited or recovered any table of dates to tell us their chrono- 
logical relation to one another in plain figures. The assumption that a 
particular quantum of psycho-social change invariably takes the same 
span of Time in accomplishing itself had become so unquestionable an 
article of faith in the mind of at least one distinguished Modern Western 
student of Egyptiac history that he actually rejected the chronological 
data presented by Astronomy on the ground, not that this evidence 
was dubious in itself, but that to accept it would mean accepting, in 
consequence, the, to him, inadmissible proposition that the tempo of 
psycho-social change in the Egyptiac World must have been notably 
quicker during one period of two hundred years’ length than it had been 
during an immediately preceding period of an approximately equal 
span. 

“I£ we find that the heliacal rising of Sirius is noted in an Egyptian 
document as falling in a certain month of a certain year in the reign of a 
certain king, it would seem that by calculating the loss of days implied. 
we could discover the year B.C. to which the given year corresponds. On 
this principle, by means of a statement in a papyrus found at Kahun, that 
Sothis rose heliacally on the first of the month Pharmouthi in the seventh 
year of Senusret III, it has been computed that this year was 1882 (1876) 
or 1876 (1872) mc. while from the same data another computer has 
arrived at 1945 B.C. But there are many considerations which militate 
against an unreserved acceptance of either of these dates, in the present 
state of our knowledge. If the former date were accepted, the end of the 
XIIth Dynasty would fall in 1788 2.c.! But it will be admitted by all who 
have studied the material for the history of the time that to allow only two 
centuries for the period between Dynasties XII and XVIII is difficult. If 
there are resemblances in culture between the XIIth and the early reigns 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty which argue a comparative proximity in time, 
there are, on the other hand, differences which cannot be accounted for if 
the distance is to be measured by no more than two hundred years. The 
XIIth Dynasty itself lasted for two centuries. Are the changes observable 
during its continuance in any way comparable to those which had come 

2 The last (incomplete) year of the Twelfth Dynasty’ régime would be, not 1788 3. 
wy ate eee ge ee ene eh easy 

CR Hagestons chronslgy inthe Jedi of Nom East’ Suda, wal" (Ching 
Xp, Univer of Chicago Eres), pp. Sati). Re A. Parker, in The Calendars of 


clint Baype (Chicago 1939, University of Chicago Press), P. 09, makes the last year 
of the Twelfth Dynasty's régime 1786 8.¢.—A.J.T.. P T 
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about between its termination and the rise of the XVIIIth? The answer 
can only be a decided negative. 


‘This answer might be correct; yet it would not avail, by reason of that, 
to prove the case which is here based upon it. It might be true that, 
during the interval between the end of the Twelfth Dynasty and the 
beginning of the Fighteenth Dynasty, the Egyptiac culture had changed 
more than it had changed while the Twelfth Dynasty had been on the 
throne; but it would not follow that the time taken by the greater of 
these two unequal quanta of change must have been proportionately 
longer than the time taken by the lesser quantum. So far from its being 
requisite to assume that the rate of change must have been constant, it 
would be surprising if the pace of change had in truth been the same in 
two periods which were so different from one another in their social 
circumstances. The second of the two was an anarchic interregnum in 
which we should expect the pace of change to accelerate, whereas the 
preceding period wasa time of relative peace, order, and stability in which. 
we should expect the pace of change to be sluggish. An expectation 
based on this difference in character between two periods would thus 
have anticipated the astronomical evidence indicating that the greater 
quantum of change during the second period took no longer a time to 
come to pass than the smaller quantum during the first period; and, in 
fact, by the time when the present chapter of this Study was being 
written in A.D. 1950, the consensus of Egyptologists had declared itself. 
unmistakably in favour of accepting the chronological evidence of 
Astronomy without regard for an unconvincing hypothetical law to the 
effect that the tempo of psycho-social change is not subject to variation. 

‘This judgement of common sense is strikingly vindicated by indis- 
putable facis in a number of cases in which the spans of time taken by 
cultural changes comparable in character to the change from a Twelfth- 
Dynasty culture to an Eighteenth-Dynasty culture in Egyptiac history 
are known to us from chronological records that cannot be impugned by 
any subjective estimate of the time required for allowing these cultural 
changes to take place. 

For example, we know for a fact that the remains of the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia and of the Parthenon at Athens which are still standing 
in our day date from the fifth century B.c.; that the remains of Hadrian's 
Olympieum at Athens and of the ‘Temple of the Sun at Ba'Ibak date 
from the second century of the Christian Era; and that the Church of the 
Ayia Sophía at Constantinople dates from the sixth century of the 
Christian Era. Supposing, however, that we had no record of any of 
these dates, and that in the absence of direct evidence we tried to recon- 
struct the chronology by making an estimate of the Time-intervals 
between the dates of the three sets of buildings on the basis of Hall's 
assumption that the tempo of cultural change is invariable, we should be 
bound to guess that the Time-interval between the Olympieum and the 
Ayla Sophía—representing, as these two buildings do, two orders of 
architecture that are, not merely diverse, but antithetical in their styles, 

1 Hall, H. R.: "Egyptian Chronology’, in The Cambridge Ancient History, vol i, and 
ef. (Cambridge 125, University Pret) pp. 168-9. 
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inspiration, and éthos—must be notably longer than the Time-interval 
between the Parthenon and the Olympieum, considering that the Olym- 
pieum is manifestly a mere variation on the Parthenon's architectural 
theme. In reality, as we happen to know, beyond dispute, the Time- 
interval between the Parthenon and the Olympieum, so far from being 
notably shorter than the Time-interval between the Olympieum and the 
Ayía Sophfa, was half as long again, and an estimate of the relative 
length of the intervals, based on the hypothesis of invariability in the 
tempo of change, would be utterly misleading. 

If we turn our attention from ecclesiastical to naval architecture and 
apply the hypothesis of invariability in the tempo of change to the dating 
of successive types of battleship in the history of the British Navy, we 
shall find ourselves inveigled into inferring that the Sovereign of the Seas 
(launched in a.D. 1637) must have been separated from the Queen 
(launched in a.D. 1839)! by a notably shorter Time-interval than that 
separating the Queen from the Royal Sovereign (launched in A.D. 1891). 
On this a priori method of reckoning, no other conclusion would be 
plausible, considering that the Queen wasa wooden three-masted square- 
rigged sailing ship with her guns mounted along her broadsides, whose 
points of difference from the Sovereign of the Seas were merely points of 
detail, whereas the Royal Sovereign, with her gun-turrets fore and aft 
and her iron hull, steel armour, pair of funnels, and propellers driven 
by steam, was a Martian sea-monster that would not have been recog- 
nized as being a ship, in any intelligible sense of the word, by any sailor 
in Codrington's squadron at Navarino on the 20th October, 1827. 

‘We should be similarly misled if we were to put our trust in the same 
a priori principle in trying to estimate the relative Time-intervals be- 
tween the equipment of a Roman soldier in the last days of the Roman 
Empire in the West, a Saxon soldier in the comitatus of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Otto I, and a Norman knight depicted on the Bayeux tapestry. 
Considering that the round shields and the gladiator’s square-rimmed 
crested helmets with which Otto’s soldiers are equipped are manifest 
variations on the equipment of Majorian’s soldiers, whereas William 
the Conqueror's soldiers are equipped with Sarmatian conical helmets 


down at Devonport a Sanspareil designed upon the 
though, it is 


3 “As Iate as 1845 there was I 
lines of the ship of the same name captured from the French in 1794, 
true, the vessel was never actually launched as a sailing line-of-battle ship, but, while 
Yet pon the stocks, was lengthened, converted to a serew ship of So guna, and launched 
as such in 1851 (Clowes, W. L.: The Royal Navy: A History, vol. vi (London 1901, 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co), p. 191} The Arst [British] ship of the line t9 be 
designed, ab into, for the screw was the ^ V = hich was laid down at Wools 
wich in 1849, and launched in 1832" (bid. s. [British] wooden battles 
though fted with a screw, was the Collinsivoed of 1861 (Mz. Christopher Lloyd, of thc 
Navy Records Society, ir a letter of the 23rd January, 1951, in which he kindly gave 
{hi teen th Librarian ofthe LA aive to an Inquiry made un de 
present writer's behalf). 

5 No doubt we have to allow for the possibility that the portrayal of a tenth-century 
Western soldier's equipment may have been influenced by à perhaps unconscious con 
servatism that may have made it look more like a Sfth-century Roman soldier's equip- 
‘ment than it actually was; but such conservatism cannot have gone so far 43 to blind 
‘Western artists in the Dark Ages to the visual evidence, for they did not ignore the new- 
fangled equipment of an eleventh-centary knight; on the contrary, they evidently toak 
a delight in reproducing it faithfully to ehe facts, On this showing i seems reasonable to 
Sune thar their protrayel of a tenth-cencury Western soldier's equipment is Likewise 
‘essentially true to life. 
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and with kite-shaped shields, the hypothesis of invariability in the tempo 
of change would lead us, here too, to fly in the face of the chronological 
facts by guessing that the Time-interval between Otto I (regnabat et 
imperabat A.D. 936-73) and William the Conqueror (ducebat et regnabat 
AD. 1035-87) must have been notably longer than the Time-interval 
between Majorian (imperabat A.D. 457-61) and Otto I. 

In the three cases just cited, estimates based on the assumption that 
the tempo of change is invariable fall wide of the true chronological 
marks because in reality the tempo was not constant, In all these three 
cases a spell of relatively slow cultural change was succeeded rather 
abruptly by a spurt of relatively fast change. We may complete our ex- 
position of the argument against the hypothesis of invariability in the 
tempo of change by citing an inverse case in which a spurt of fast change 
was succeeded by a spell of slow change. 

Anyone who takes a synoptic view of the standard Western male (non- 
military and non-clerical) dress as worn in A.D. 1700 and in A.D. 1950 
respectively will see at a glance that the coat, waistcoat, trousers, and 
umbrella of A.D. 1950 are merely variations on the coat, waistcoat, 
breeches, and sword of A.D. 1700. By contrast, the doublet and trunk- 
hose of A.D. 1600 are as different from the Western civilian costume of 
AD. 1700 as the Western military equipment of A.D. 966 is from the 
Western military equipment of a.D. 1066. If a child ignorant of the dates 
were asked to guess, from a series of pictures of celebrated Western 
poets, which two of our three sets of costumes were separated from one 
another by a Time-interval of a century and a quarter, and which two by 
an interval of two centuries, the innocent child would assuredly guess 
that the century and a quarter was the interval between Pope (natus 
A.D. 1688) and T. S. Eliot (natus A.D. 1888), and that the two centuries 
was the interval between Shakespeare (natus A.D. 1564) and Pope (natus 
AD. 1688). 

‘These cautionary tales are warnings against the danger of confiding in 
an hypothesis of invariability in the tempo of change as a basis for trying 
to estimate, not only the ‘Time-interval between an Egyptiac Middle 
Empire and New Empire, but also the length of time that it took for 
successive strata of the debris of human occupation to accumulate on 
some site whose history has to be reconstructed solely from the material 
evidence disinterred by the archacologist’s spade, in default of chrono- 
logical data furnished by independent, decipherable, and authoritative 
‘written records." If, for example, we were tempted to compute the dura- 


+ Such an attempt to work out an absolute chronology by inference from the thickness 
of strata of deposits has, of courte, to be distinguished from an attempt to estimate the 
Selstive age and duration of the strata deposited on different sites within the same broad 
cultural Held by comparing the likeness and differences between their respective con- 
dents, on the lines of C. F. A, Schaefer a monumental and masterly Siraigraphie Con 
Pardo et Chronologie de l'Asie Occidentale (s et a° Millénaires) falestine, Asia 


Mineure, Chypre, Perse et Caucase (London 1948, Oxford University Press). In com 
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itely comparable. The error in method lies in assuming that the tempo of change 
natant and that it ie therefore feasible to argue from the thickness of strata to dura- 
ff Time, or vice versa. Absolute chronological values cannot be assigned to strata 
of debris with any likelihood of accuracy unless two conditions are satisfied. In the fist 
place the stratum that is to be dated must contain some object bearing evidence of having 
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tion of the Neolithic Age on the site of Cnossos by measuring the thick- 
ness of the Neolithic deposits and reckoning that these were laid down at 
a constant rate of so many feet per century, without allowing for the 
possibility that the rate of deposit might have been slower at the dawn 
of the Neolithic Age than on the eve of the Chalcolithic, we should be 
well advised, before we committed ourselves to this wild-goose chase, to 
take to heart the two pertinent facts that the cubic content of the archives 
deposited in Whitehall during the six war years A.D. 1939-45 was equal. 
to that of all extant British archives deposited before September 1939, 
and that the cubic content of the mineral ore mined by Mankind during 
the quarter of a century ending in the year A.D. 1925 was equal to that of 
all the ore that had ever been mined down to the year a.D. 1900 inclusive," 
‘The second of these two facts ought to warn us against attempting to 
estimate age by measuring height, whether we are practising on a slag- 
heap or on a tell, This procedure might perhaps be legitimate if we were 
dealing with an ant-heap or with a termitary, since the insect societies 
which deposit these inanimate material traces of their life have been in 
stable equilibrium with their environment? for ages beginning long before 
the epiphany of the Human Race, It might even be legitimate to assume 
the rate of deposit to be a constant if we were dealing with primitive 
human societies in their latter-day Yin-state (the only state in which we 
have any knowledge of them)'—always supposing that we could lay 
hands on a primitive society, either still alive or else extinct yet still on 
record, which was uncontaminated by the radiation of any of the civiliza- 
tions and which had deposited debris comparable in size and solidity, 
scale for scale, with a termite community's baetyl-like phalanstery. 
However that may be, the hypothesis of invariability in the tempo of 
change is manifestly not legitimate when we are dealing with civiliza- 
tions, considering that the distinguishing mark of their rhythm is an 
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instability that is equally characteristic of their growths and of their 
disintegrations. 


2. Instances of Acceleration. 


We may perhaps usefully follow up our opening attack on the hypo- 
thesis that the rate of cultural change is invariable by making a brief 
survey of instances, first of acceleration, then of retardation, and, in the 
third place, of an alternating rate. 

A familiar example of acceleration is the phenomenon of Revolution 
within the family circle of a single society; for Revolution, in this com- 
monest current Western usage of the term, proves on analysis—as we 
have found, in a previous context in this Study'—to be a social move- 
ment generated by an encounter between two communities which, 
though they belong to the same society, happen at the moment to be in 
different stages of evolution—military, political, economic, intellectual, 
or spiritual, as the case may be—differing markedly enough to stimulate. 
the more backward of the two parties deliberately to quicken his pace 
with the intention of catching up, by a forced march, with his more 
forward neighbour and contemporary. In Late Modern Western his- 
tory the classical example is the French people's revolutionary move, in 
and after A.D. 1789, to catch up with the constitutional progress, ahead 
of an eighteenth-century French ancien régime, that had been achieved 
in Great Britain and the United States by that date. 

A rather more violent kind of revolution is generated by an encounter 
between marchmen on the fringe of a civilization and the more pre- 
cociously cultivated denizens of the interior, when the marchmen set 
out to make good a cultural lag which in their case is apt to be greater 
than any cultural differentiation between one community in the interior 
and another. In Hellenic history the classical example is the Roman 
people's series of revolutionary moves to catch up, first with the con- 
stitutional progress of Athens, and afterwards with the social progress of 
Sparta. When Rome entered on her forced march in the fifth century 
B,C, she was, as we have seen,? some 140 or 150 years behind Athens, if 
we are right in equating the compilation of the Twelve Tables of Roman 
Law by the Decemviri circa 450 B.C. with the constitution that Solon 
worked out for Athens in and after 594 B.c. By the year 133 B.C., when 
Tiberius Gracchus launched in Italy a revolutionary programme of 
agrarian reform emulating the programme launched in Lacedaemon by 
King Agis IV in 243 B.c. the Roman marchmen of the Hellenic World 
had reduced their ‘Time-lag behind the communities in the heart of 
Hellas from nearly 150 years to no more than 116; but it took the cen- 
tury of revolution and civil war which Tiberius Gracchus undesignedly 
precipitated to enable Rome to draw right abreast of the farthest 
advanced of her Hellenic contemporaries. In the course of this terrible 
century the stasis within the bosom of the Roman Commonwealth be- 
came identical with the final paroxysm of an Hellenic Time of Troubles; 
and the no longer distinguishable tasks of bringing international peace 
to the Hellenic World and internal peace to the sole surviving Hellenic 
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Great Power were both performed in the same act by an Augustus who 
combined a revolutionary dictatorship within the Roman body politic 
with a providential mission for the salvation of the Hellenic World in a 
personal union between the deus ex machina and the boss which made 
this Janus-headed statesman as great a hero in the eyes of Rome's 
intolerably oppressed subjects as it made him a villain in the eyes of a 
tardily chastened Roman senatorial aristocracy which had so long and 
so abominably abused its power. 

"This progressive acceleration of the Romans’ pace in the course of 
Hellenic history is, of course, merely one outstanding example of the 
forced marches made by peoples on the fringes of a society's domain 
in order to catch up with more precociously cultivated peoples living 
nearer to the society's heart, In Minoan history, for instance, we catch 
glimpses—even through Archaeology's dark glass—of the Peloponnese 
progressively catching up with the Cyclades and Crete, Central Greece 
with the Peloponnese, and Thessaly with Central Greece; When 
"Thessaly passed out of her Neolithic into her Chalcolithic Age circa 
2000 B.C., she was no less than 1,000 years behind the Peloponnese, the 
Cyclades, and Crete, which had all made the same transition circa 3000 
B.C., and was sco years behind even Central Greece, which had parted 
company from Thessaly by emerging from the Neolithic Age circa 
2500 B.C, Thereafter, when Thessaly made the subsequent transition 
from the Chalcolithic Age to the Bronze Age circa 1580 B.C., she was 
only 620 years behind the Peloponnese, which had crossed the same line 
circa 2200 B.C., and no more than 820 years behind the Cyclades and 
Crete, which had crossed it circa 2400 p.c. At the end of the Minoan 
story, circa 1200 B.C, Thessaly plunged out of the civilization of the 
Bronze Age into the barbarism of the Iron Age? neck and neck with all 
the other provinces of a dissolving Minoan World—which means that, 
during the 380 years 1580-1200 B.C., Thessaly had covered the cultural 
distance which it had taken the Cyclades and Crete the 1200 years 
2400-1200 D.C. to traverse. This series of comparative dates indicates 
that, in Thessaly in the time of the Minoan Civilization, there was a 
progressive acceleration of the cultural tempo in the course of eight 
hundred years ending at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth cen- 
turies 2.c, 

‘Beyond the outermost marches of a civilization’s geographical domain 
there lies a limbo tenanted by primitive societies whose children are 
potential converts to the culture of an adjoining civilization in its growth 
stage but become an alienated external proletariat when the civilization 
loses its attractiveness as the result of a breakdown. In an earlier con- 
text* we have glanced at what happens to these transfrontier barbarians 
after the collapse of a universal state's military limes which has been 
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damming the barbarians back for generations or perhaps even for cen- 
turies. By the time when the sudden bursting of a barrage that has been. 
cultural as well as military brings the flood of Barbarism down in spate 
‘upon the long sheltered but now at last defenceless remains of a garden- 
city within the fallen ring-wall, the cultural differentiation between the 
wunreclaimed barbarians and the sophisticated citizens of a cosmopolis 
has become so extreme that the effort of cultural acceleration required 
of the barbarian invaders, if they are to make good their Time-lag behind 
the conquered subjects of the vanished universal state, usually proves to 
be beyond the limits of the Human Peyche's adaptability. The bar- 
barians’ fate is therefore often an ironical one. The more sensational 
their military and political triumphs, the more demoralizing their 
spiritual bouleversement is apt to be. 

‘These encounters between marchmen just within the fringe of a 
civilization's domain, or barbarians just beyond its pale, and the more 
highly cultivated communities in the interior are variations on the same 
historical theme as the encounters between representatives of two or 
more different civilizations; and in our study of these we have noticed 
that, when a civilization is hit by the impact of a more powerful and 
aggressive society of its own kind, one of the defensive responses that 
the children of the assaulted civilization are apt to make is the attempt 
to fight the aggressor with his own weapons which we have labelled 
‘Herodianism’.* Since Time is of the essence of the Herodian’s problem 
if his policy is to be justified by success in making an assaulted society able 
to hold its own before it has been overwhelmed, Herodianism neces- 
sarily calls for an effort of cultural acceleration; and this is assuredly the 
explanation of the success of the Herodian movement which was an 
abortive Scandinavian Civilization’s prevailing reaction to the impact of 
an early Medieval Western Christendom. 

‘The writer of this Study vividly remembers the impression made on 
him by a visit to the Nordiska Museet at Stockholm in the summer of 
the year 1910. After passing through a series of rooms displaying chefs- 
@eeuvre of the Scandinavian Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze-Age, and 
pre-Christian Iron-Age cultures, he was startled to find himself walking 
through a room displaying Scandinavian-made products of the Early 
Modern Age of Western history in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
Wondering how he could have failed to notice the Scandinavian-made 
products of the Western Middle Ages, which must surely be on view in 
their due place in the sequence, the English visitor retraced his steps— 
to find that there was, sure enough, a Medieval room, but that its con- 
tents were so inconspicuous, by comparison with the trophies of the 
pre-Christian ages, that after all it was quite easy to traverse it unawares. 
Thus the visual impression made on a traveller through this series of 
rooms in a museum of Scandinavian arts and crafts was that Scandinavia 
had passed in a flash out of a Late Iron Age in which she had been 
beginning to create a promising distinctive civilization of her own into 
an Early Modern Age in which she had become an undistinguished 
participant in a standardized Italianate Western Christian culture; and 
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this impression faithfully reflected the patent historical truth that the 
Scandinavian peoples’ tour de force of grafting themselves on to the 
stem of an alien Western Christian Civilization had been achieved by a 
forced march, 

Part of the price of this feat of acceleration had been the cultural 
impoverishment to which the Nordiska Museet bore witness; for the 
banality of the Italianate Modern Western paraphernalia attesting the 
Scandinavians’ success at that stage in drawing abreast of the main body 
of Western Christendom was thrown into relief by the inimitable excel- 
lence of the products of ages anterior to Scandinavia’s cultural conversion 
in the eleventh century of the Christian Era; and this excellence had 
been one of the fruits of a previous Time-lag which the Scandinavian 
converts to a Western Christian culture had subsequently made good. 
The products of a Scandinavian Palaeolithic Age, Neolithic Age, and 
Bronze Age had been excellent because a laggardly Scandinavian 
craftsmanship had been wont to go on cultivating and perfecting im- 
ported techniques and motifs long after these had been abandoned in 
favour of some new-fangled device in the culturally precocious regions 
in which these motifs and techniques had originated. To retain the 
cultural advantages of laggardliness while achieving the four de force of 
catching up with precocious neighbours was beyond the wit of the 
Scandinavian or any other school of culture; and, over and above a cul- 
tural acceleration’s inescapable penalty of cultural impoverishment, the 
Scandinavian Herodians also had to pay the further penalty of spiritual 
demoralization? which had likewise been the price of the Romans’ 
forced march to catch up with the Greeks,? and of the Vandals’ forced 
march to catch up with the Romans. 

After this glance at one instance of acceleration in the field of en- 
counters between contemporaries, in which a long procession of Wes- 
ternizing Herodians, extending from Hauk Erlendsson through Peter 
the Great to Mustafi Kemal, had succeeded, through forced marches, 
in catching up, at least on the surface of life, with the current Western. 
culture of their day, we may turn next to the field of renaissances in 
which dead cultures had been brought back to life through being con- 
jured up by living societies; and in this field we shall see that an accelera- 
tion of cultural tempo is part and parcel of the response to the challenge 
from the revenant which we have labelled ‘the Antaean rebound ^ 

This lively reaction to the evocation of a ghost is evidence that the 
establishment of a psychic contact with the dead can be exhilarating; 
and this at first sight surprisingly stimulating emotional effect of so 
eerie an encounter is explained by the fact that the necromancer's com- 
munion with the dead gives him a chance of sharing in experiences 
which are still out of his reach in his own living world. This exciting 
possibility is opened up by the gruesome art of Necromancy because an 
experience that lies chronologically in the Past may be situate philoso- 
phically in the Future, in the sense of being something that the necro- 
mancer who has conjured it up out of a dead civilization's repertory has 
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never yet experienced in his own life. If, for example, the lacrimae rerum 
that Virgil has immortalized in his poetry have been distilled from the 
experience of an age of Hellenic history that is philosophically some five 
hundred years later than Dante's age in Western history, then, if Dante 
can succeed in entering into Virgil's thoughts and feelings, he will be 
anticipating a stage in the experience of his own living society that will 
not be reached there until, at earliest, the generation of Wordsworth, and 
perhaps not until a generation still unborn in A.D. 1952. This means that 
in psychic, as opposed to chronological, terms a Dante who has placed. 
himself en rapport with a Virgil will be, not recoiling thirteen hundred 
years back into the Past, but shooting ahead five hundred years forward 
into the future, In other words, his feat of raising Virgil from the dead 
will have been a feat of cultural acceleration. 

‘The most drastic of all known movements of cultural acceleration is 
the offspring of a mood of Futurism? in which the heirs of a disinte- 
grating civilization reject their own cultural heritage in order to embrace 
an alien culture which attracts these purest of all revolutionaries to the 
extent to which it presents an antithesis to ancient cultural traditions 
when these have ceased to satisfy deep spiritual needs that insist on 
seeking satisfaction from some source or other. A classical example is 
the conversion of the Hellenic World during its universal state from its 
native cults of nature-worship, state-worship, and philosophy to in- 
coming Oriental religions which now met with no serious rivals except. 
one another for the allegiance of pagan Hellenic souls, and whose com- 
petition ended in the decisive victory of Christianity. This complete 
triumph of Christianity in the Hellenic World has a counterpart in the 
Sinic World in the partial triumph there of the Mahayana; and in both 
cases we find the spiritual revolution expressing itself visually in an 
aesthetic revolution thet is no less thorough. In a dissolving Sinic 
Society the native Sinic art of the Han Age was rejected in favour of an 
Helleno-Indic art that was the Mahāyāna's aesthetic vehicle, In a dis- 
solving Hellenic Society the Hellenic style was rejected in favour of the 
Byzantine. 

TE the latter, at any rate, of these two aesthetic revolutions was, as it 
would seem to have been, a conscious and deliberate act, this would 
explain how it could happen that the four hundred years between 
Hadrian's and Justinian’s day should have witnessed a change of style 
in the architecture of the Hellenic World that was incomparably more 
radical than any change that can be observed in the course of the six 
hundred years between Ictinus’s day and Hadrian's.* On the aesthetic. 
plane, as on the military plane, Justinian’s generation had deliberately 
taken the plunge out of a disintegrating Hellenic into a nascent Byzan- 
tine culture which the next generation was compelled to take on the 
economic and political planes willy-nilly by the deluge that descended 
after Justinian’s death, This revolutionary breach of cultural continuity 
accounts for the striking acceleration in the rate of change in the style 
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of architecture that is recorded visually in the contrast between the 
‘Ayla Sophia and the Olympieum; and in this Helleno-Byzantine 
illustration of the rapidity of the pace of cultural change during the 
social interregnum intervening between the histories of an antecedent 
civilization and its successor we have the answer to H. R. Hall’s conun- 
drum; for in Egyptiac history the interval between the end of the 
‘Twelfth Dynasty and the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty was 
likewise a social interregnum that can be recognized, on close inspection, 
as being the historical lesion that itis, in spite of the solidity with which 
a parted steel cable’s frayed and fiying ends have been posthumously 
spliced and welded together in the white heat of an explosion of cultural 
fanaticism, 

In previous contexts! we have seen reasons for believing that, after the 
expiry of the mandate of a Middle Empire which had served as a dis- 
integrating Egyptiac Society's universal state, the disintegration-process 
was heading towards the dissolution of the time-expired civilization and 
the eventual emergence of a new society affliated to it, when this normal 
course of events was arrested and reversed by the abnormal effects of a 
fanatical hatred that had been aroused in Egyptise souls by Hyksos 
barbarian invaders who had committed the, in Egyptiac eyes, unpardon- 
able offence of acquiring a tincture of an alien culture before setting foot 
on Egyptian soil. The consequent anti-Hyksos union sacrée between an 
Egyptiac dominant minority and internal proletariat resulted in a resur- 
rection of the Egyptiac universal state in the shape of the New Empire 
and in the consequent substitution of an Epimethean epilogue to 
Eeypris history for the new civilization, distinct from the Egyptae 
though affliated to it, that was showing signs of coming to birth when 
the normal course of historical development was given a peculiar twist 
in this Egyptiac case. The social interregnum insulating a moribund 
Fgyptiac Civilization that refused to die from an embryonic affiliated 
civilization that was denied the opportunity of being born was to that 
extent abortive; yet the breach of cultural continuity at this point, which 
‘was afterwards so studiously patched up and plastered over by the hands 
of archaistic-minded Egyptian Zealots under the régime of a post- 
Hyksos restoration, was nevertheless sharp enough to account for the 
empirically verifiable fact that the two centuries between the end of the 
‘Twelfth Dynasty and the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty wit- 
nessed a notably greater change of style in Egyptiac art than the imme- 
diately preceding two centuries during which the Twelfth Dynasty had 
been continuously in the saddle. So far from its being incredible that 
‘the changes observable during its [the Twelfth Dynasty's] continuance’ 
should not be ‘in any way comparable to those which had come about 
between its termination and the rise of the Eighteenth,’? it would be 
inexplicable if the second of these two periods of equal chronological 
length should not have witnessed a notably greater change of style than 
the first, considering that during the first the Egyptiac Civilization was. 
in its universal state, whereas the second period was occupied by one of 
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those social interregna in which the current of history perceptibly 
quickens its pace, 

T£ we were challenged to find evidence for some general law governing 
the tempo of change in the realm of Life, the evidence that has proved 
irreconcilable with the hypothesis of invariability might perhaps lend 
itself more speciously to an hypothesis of secular acceleration. 

In the history of Life on Earth, the Fauna had developed faster than 
the Flora; the vertebrates faster than the invertebrates; the mammals 
faster than the reptiles; Man through the transmission of a social heri- 
tage by means of education faster than the non-human animals through 
the transmission of a racial heritage by means of physical procreation; 
Upper Palaeolithic Man faster than Lower Palaeolithic Man; and Man 
in Process of Civilization faster than a Primitive Man who had lapsed 
into a Yin-state in reaction from the Yang-effort of struggling up into 
‘becoming human. In a twentieth-century Westernizing World in which 
the pace of Man's intellectual and technological progress had been 
speeded up once again, and this time to an unprecedented degree, by 
2 recent Western Industrial Revolution, it looked as if a crescendo that. 
had been rising by geometrical progression, in a steeper and steeper 
curve, ever since Life's first epiphany, might now be on the point of 
culminating, in Human Life, in a pace at which men’s racing thoughts 
and wills would no longer find themselves able either to coax or to 
drive their inseparable subconscious fellow-traveller in the depths of the 
Psyche to keep in the running; and the psychic catastrophe which this 
threat of psychic discord portended seemed at this stage to be not merely 
overtaking the surviving primitive societies and surviving non-Western 
civilizations that were being uprooted by the Western bulldozer’s 
titanic impact; it now also appeared to be impending over the heads of 
the demonic Western chauffeurs of a potently mechanized Juggernaut's 
car. 

‘One of the phenomena that bring out, particularly clearly, the relation 
‘between the magnitude and pressure of the network of interdependence 
[linking together individual human beings in the Modern Western World] 
‘on the one hand and the psychic state of the individual on the other hand 
is what we call “the tempo” of our age. This [term] “tempo” is in reality 
nothing but an expression for indicating the multiplicity of the chains of 
the social network that find a node in every single social function and the 
pressure of the competition, emanating from this far-flung and densely 
populated net, that puts its “drive” into every single transaction.’ 


‘We need not commit ourselves to the theory of a secular tendency 
towards acceleration in the march of Life which might seem at first sight. 
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to be commended by the evidence that we have just been marshalling; 
for one manifestly weak point in the implicit argument is that the 
evidence, impressive though it looks when viewed en gros, does not 
cover, at the human climax of the story, more than the intellectual and 
technological sides of Man's nature and activity; and the formidably 
clear-cut picture of imminent and apparently inescapable disaster falls 
out of focus as soon as we begin to make it more true to real life by 
bringing Man's aesthetic and religious faculties and activities into the 
frame. The value of this specious hypothesis of a secular acceleration in 
the tempo of change lies, not in any intrinsic probability of its own, but 
in its testimony against the probability of the hypothesis that the tempo 
is invariable. 


3. Instances of Retardation 

Now that we have mustered these divers instances of acceleration in 
the tempo of cultural change, we shall not find it difficult to identify 
antithetical instances of retardation. 

For example, the accelerations that declare themselves in revolutions 
within the family circle of a single society have their antithesis in the 
social enormities that are generated by a straggler's refusal to try to 
catch up with the progress of the main body.! A classical example of an. 
enormity arising from a wilful retardation is the exacerbation of the 
‘Modern Western institution of Plantation Slavery in the Southern 
States of the American Union during the generation that elapsed be- 
tween the peaceful abolition of Slavery throughout the British Empire 
in A.D. 1833 and its forcible abolition in the United States in A.D. 1863 
at the cost of the Civil War of A.D. 1861-5.? 

‘The acceleration that is demanded of marchmen when they are in- 
ducted into the life of more precocious communities in the interior, and 
into which the transfrontier barbarians are spurred at 2 hotter pace 
when they pour across a fallen limes into the derelict provinces of a 
universal state, has its antithesis in the retardation that is apt to be the 
price of migrating, in the opposite direction, from the heart of a society 
towards its extremities. Classical examples are the "living museums? in 
which a seventeenth-century Normandy, Ulster, England, and Holland, 
and a sixteenth-century Castile and Portugal, were stil to be found in a 
twentieth-century Quebec, Appalachia, Charleston, Transvaal, Peru, 
and Macao, The moral bouleversement that registers a barbarian invader's 
inability to accelerate the pace of his cultural adaptation to the almost 
prohibitively extreme degree demanded by the suddenness of his trans- 
ation from an unreclaimed wilderness into a derelict paradise has its 
antithesis in a previous arrest of this adolescent's psychic development 
that has registered his frustration when he has found himself barred out 
by a military Limes whose sudden creation at the moment of a universal 
state's establishment is as portentous an event in an external proletariat’s 
experience as the sudden collapse of the limes when the universal state 
eventually breaks up. 

In the field of encounters in the Space-dimension an Herodianism 
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that deliberately quickens its pace, in order to learn, before it is too late, 
how to keep an alien assailant at bay by fighting him with his own 
‘weapons, has its counterpart in a Zealotism that wilfully slows its pace 
down in the vain hope of thereby breaking off contact with a galloping 
adversary. In Jewry's reaction to the impact of Hellenism, classical 
examples of Zealotism are presented by the violent responses of the 
Maccabees and sicazii and the non-violent responses of the Pharisees, 
Scribes, and Rabbis;? and, in an Islamic Society's reaction to the impact 
of a Modern Western Civilization, the militant Maccabees and sicari 
have their counterparts in the Wahhabis, Sanüsis, Idrisis, and Mahdists.* 
In the field of encounters in the Time-dimension an Antaean rebound 
that wins from Necromancy an anticipatory communion with the Future 
has its antithesis in an Atiantean stance in which a Necromancer who 
has yielded to the legendary Epimethean impulse of Lot’s wife is petri- 
fied by the hypnotic stare of a resuscitated corpse's Medusan countenance 
into the rigidity of a pillar of salt pinned down by the incubus of the 
Past. A classical example is the retardation of the Orthodox Christian 
and Far Eastern civilizations on the political plane through the resuscita- 
tion of the Roman Empire in the shape of the East Roman Empire in the 
one case, and of the Han Empire in the shape of the T’ang Empire in 
the other; and their retardation on the linguistic and literary plane 
through the resuscitation of the Hellenic and the Sinic Classics. 

‘The violent acceleration in the tempo of cultural change that is 
generated by Futurism when it repudiates a social heritage has its ant 
thesis in a comparably extreme retardation that is induced by Archaism 
when it surrenders itself to the spell of the Past. We have already come 
across classical examples of this archaistic retardation on the linguistic 
and literary plane in the Neo-Attic and Neo-Sanskrit languages and 
literatures,? and on the visual aesthetic plane in a Western Neo-Gothic 
architecture? and in an Egyptiac revival, in the Age of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty, of the classic style of an Old Kingdom which had been 
obsolete for some two thousand years.’ A Saite régime that recoiled that 
distance back into the past in its search for aesthetic inspiration was the 
penultimate avatar of an Egyptiac universal state which had refused to 
be content with a universal state's standard lease of life; and such 
tortoise-paced ‘Tithoni’,® within whose creeping carapaces a senile body 
social continues to lead a lingering life-in-death, are enormities of the 
Same genus as the “fossile” of extinct civilizations exemplified in the 
Jews and the Parsees,” and as the live but arrested civilizations exempli- 
fied in the Spartans and the Esquimaux. 10 An arrest which had been 
the nemesis of superhuman previous exertions was perhaps the most 
dramatic instance of retardation in the histories of the civilizations up to 
date; and in the histories of the primitive societies this had its counter- 
part in Primitive Man's eventual lapse into a Yin-state that had been 
the nemesis of a social animal’s previous tour de force of transmuting 
itself from Sub-Man into Man. 

1 See V. v. 68-26 and IX. viii. 584-5. 2 See V.v. 295-6 and 329, and IX. viii. Gor 

5 See pp. 15 and 16, above. 4 Sit pp. Gr, above 

s See eorr 5 See V. vie dor i ee Vv Orta 
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4. Instances of an Alternating Rate of Change 

In our survey of evidences of variability in the tempo of change we 
have so far confined our attention to cases in which this variability has 
displayed itself in some single change of speed, whether upwards or 
downwards. Our survey would be incomplete if we did not also take 
account of cases in which there has been a concatenation of changes of 
speed in which the two antithetical movements of acceleration and 
retardation have alternated, 

A conspicuous instance of an alternating change of speed is the 
rhythm of Withdrawal-and-Return which we have analysed in a pre- 
vious Part! The purpose, whether conscious or subconscious, of a 
potentially creative minority's temporary withdrawal from full participa- 
tion in the contemporary common life of the society of which it is a 
member is to win for itself an opportunity of realizing its potentialities 
by forging ahead of the rank-and-file. Its disengagement from contact 
with its neighbours permits an acceleration of its own pace which it 
could never have achieved if it had been content to have its own pace 
set for it by the average pace of these pedestrian neighbours; and it is in 
the course of this individual spurt of acceleration that the minority suc- 
ceeds or fails in bringing its creative potentialities to fruition, This, how- 
ever, is not the end of the story; for, as we have seen, a creative minority's 
mission is to perform its work of creation, not just for itself, but for the 
benefit of the whole of the society to which it belongs. A creative 
withdrawal therefore will have missed fire if it is not followed by a 
redemptive return; and a re-entry into the ranks that the minority has 
temporarily deserted is necessarily accompanied by a retardation of its 
pace from the rate at which it has been travelling in vacuo to the slower 
Tate at which it must now travel once more if itis to keep in step with 
neighbours whom it has to convert to the newly created idea or ideal or 
aptitude that it is bringing back with it from its lone reconnaissance, It 
will be seen that, on analysis, the movement of Withdrawal-and-Return 
turns out to follow a rhythm of three beats entailing two changes of 
speed, the first change upward and the second downward; and, as far as 
it is possible to portray a spiritual act in terms of the mechanical play of 
physical forces, we may compare the tripartite movement of a creative 
minority’s withdrawal and return with the drill performed by the driver 
of a car when he changes gear by the threefold action of declutching, 
acceleration, and a re-engagement that reabates the momentarily free- 
running engine's racing speed by loading it once again with the retard- 
ing weight of the momentarily disengaged vehicle. 

‘A concatenation of alternating changes of speed which runs, not just 
to two, but certainly to three and possibly to four, terms is to be found 
in the Modern Western history of the arts of shipbuilding and naviga- 
tion. This story begins with a sudden acceleration which revolutionized 
both these arts in the West during the fifty years A.D. 1440-90; this 
spurt was followed by a technological retardation which persisted 
throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; and 
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this relatively long spell of comparative stagnation was then followed by 
another sudden acceleration which revolutionized the same arts once 
again during the fifty years a.D. 1840-90. In A.D. 1952 the next phase 
was still enigmatical because it was still in progress; but to a layman’s 
eye it looked at this date as if the fresh technological advances achieved 
during the immediately preceding sixty years, remarkable though they 
might have seemed in any other historical context, might prove in 
retrospect not to compare in extent with the revolutionary achievements 
of a Victorian half-century. This series of alternating changes of pace in 
one sphere of technological activity in the history of one civilization is 
‘worth examining for the light that it may throw on the general question 
of the relation between Law and Freedom in History. 

The key-notes of the fifteenth-century acceleration in the ship- 
wright’s and the navigator's art were its suddenness and its speed. 


“In the fifteenth century . . . there was a swift and momentous change in 
the building of ships. It was a great era of architecture, In the space of 
fifty years the sea-going sailing-ship developed from a single-master into 
a three-master carrying five or six sails," 


And this technological revolution in the West not only gave its authors 
access to all quarters of the Globe by making them masters of Oceanic 
navigation; it also gave them an ascendancy over all non-Western 
mariners whom they encountered in any seas.* 


‘At the beginning of the fifteenth century the seaborne trade of Europe 
was carried in ships markedly inferior in design and workmanship to the 
vessels used in many parts of the East; but at the end of the sixteenth 
century the West European ships were the best in the World. They were, 
perhaps, less handy and less weatherly than the junks of the China seas, 
but in general, in their combination of seaworthiness, endurance, carrying 
capacity, and fighting power, they proved superior to anything else afioat.’s 


‘This new-fangled Western type of vessel is the most characteristic 
emblem of a Modern Age of Western history (currebat circa A.D. 1475- 
1875) during which its unchallenged supremacy was proclaimed in its 
monopoly of the title ‘ship’, by which it came to be known par excellence. 
"The ‘ship’s’ distinctive virtue, in which it surpassed its successors as 
conspicuously as its predecessors, was its power to keep the sea for an 
almost unlimited length of time on end; and this virtue has been divined 
and lauded by a nineteenth-century Western man of letters who lived 
to see the ‘ship’ reach its peak of technical perfection, and all but lived 
on to see it disappear from the seas as suddenly as it had invaded them 
some four hundred years earlier. 


"L'ancien navire de Christophe Colomb et de Ruyter est un des grands 
chefs-d’ceuvre de l'homme. Il est inépuisable en force comme l'infini en 


* Bassett-Lowke, J. W., and Holland, G.: Ships ond Men (London 1946, Harrap), 
p.49. The quotations fróm ti book have been made with the permission of d 
Vadis. 
PUT This revolutionary change in an oecumenical balance of power is touched upon i 
‘Toynbee, A. J.: Civilization on Trial (London 1948, Oxford University Press) pp. 62° 
967 "The Unification of the World and the Change in Historical Perspective! 
3 Pary, J His Europe and a Wider World, 1425-1775 (London 1949, Hutchinson), 
peat. 
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souflles, il emmagasine le vent dans sa voile, il est précis dans l'immense 
diffusion des vagues, il flotte et il régne.’* 


‘This Modern Western ship was the offspring of a happy marriage 
between divers traditional builds and rigs, each of which had peculiar 
excellencies but also consequent limitations. The Western ship that 
was brought to birth between A.D. 1440 and A.D. 1490 was a felicitous 
harmonization of the strong points of an age-old Mediterranean oar- 
propelled "long ship’, alias galley, and a coeval Mediterranean square- 
rigged ‘round-ship’, alias ‘carrack’, with a lateen-rigged Indian-Ocean- 
faring ‘caravel whose forerunner is depicted in the visual records of an 
Egyptiac maritime expedition to the East African land of Punt in the 
reign of the Empress Hatshepsut (imperabat 1486-1468 8.c.), and with 
a massively built Atlantic-Ocean-faring sailing-ship which caught 
Caesar's eye in 56 B.c. when he occupied the territory of the insurgent 
Veneti around the city that afterwards came to be known as Vannes in 
Britanny? The fftenth-century Western harmonization of these far- 
fetched elements was felicitous in the sense that their diverse excellencies 
were combined in a new pattern in which their respective limitations 
were transcended. 

‘The carrack—which was introduced from Mediterranean into Atlantic 
waters, and was there blended with the local indigenous Ocean-faring 
type of craft, at the turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries*—had 
the right rig to serve as the main equipment of ships of the large dimen- 
sions to which the coming West European Indiamen must run, because 
the carrack's square rig allowed the sail to be broken up into units of a 
manageable size, and therefore allowed the total spread of sail to be 
progressively increased by multiplying the number of these units.* At 
the opening of the fifteenth century the standard Western square-rigged 
ship had only a single sail since it had only a single mast, and this mast. 
carried no top-sail.’ By the middle of the century the standard number 
of masts had risen from one to three in West European Atlantic waters; 
and, though the sixteenth-century addition of a fourth mast was dis- 
continued in the seventeenth century and was not reintroduced until the 
nineteenth,’ the spread of sail was nevertheless increased by the alterna- 
tive method of progressively raising the number of tiers of sail on each 
mast to six and by supplementing the regular sails with studding sails. 
‘This advantage of the square rig was, however, offset by the drawback 
that it gave the navigator no choice but to sail before the wind; and no 
doubt this was one reason why ‘the square-rigged ship—the nau— 
played no considerable part in the early discoveries. The Portuguese 
preferred a borrowed alternative, the lateen caravel—a highly individual 
craft which betrayed Asiatic influence in its every line.” 

1 Hugo, Victor: Les Misérables, Part II, Book Il chap. 3. 

2 Bee Caesar Belin Gallon, Book LII chap. 3. 

3. See Bowen, F. C.: From Carrack to Clipper (London 1948, Staples Press), p. 8. 
Cp. iid, p 12r $ See Parey, op. cit, PP- aa. 
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‘The lateen sail had been invented in the Indian Ocean; and lateen 
caravels had been introduced into the Mediterranean by the Muslims 
and had been borrowed by the Portuguese from them.? In Prince Henry 
the Navigator's annual southward voyages of discovery down the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, which had begun in A.D. 1421, if not before, caravels 
were "first used in 1440, to judge by Azurara’ ^ The virtue of the lateen 
rig was that it enabled the navigator to beat to windward;^ but in this 
rig there were two drawbacks to set against the advantage. One was that. 
in a lateen-rigged vessel it was difficult to ‘go about’—a manceuvre that. 
might be seldom necessary in monsoon navigation, but that became a 
matter of serious concern when the lateen rig was introduced from the 
Indian Ocean into other waters.5 The other drawback of the lateen rig 
was that the size and weight of lateen spars were so great in proportion 
to the size of the sail which they could carry, by comparison with the 
sail-carrying capacity of the square rig, that this defect of the lateen rig 
set limits to the maximum spread of canvas, and therefore to the maxi- 
mum size of the vessel thus equipped. 

Out of these two piquantly diverse types of vessel, the Portuguese and 
Spanish shipwrights succeeded, before the end of the fifteenth century, 
in creating a new composite type with a mixed rig, the caravela redonda.” 
"This was a three-masted vessel of barquentine rig, in the sense that it 
carried square sails on the fore-mast and lateen (not, of course, yet fore- 
and-aft) sails on the main-mast and the mizen-mast.® By an early date in 
the sixteenth century this type—with the main-mast as well as the fore- 
mast now square-rigged—had become the standard type throughout 
Western Christendom;? and, though the vessels used by Vasco da Gama 
are recorded to have been, not caravelas redondas, but naus,!° we may 
presume that these late-fifteenth-century ‘ships’ resembled the late- 
fifteenth-century caravels in having a mixed rig, even if they differed 
from them in being of heavier tonnage"! and clumsier build. In the course 
of the sixteenth century this clumsiness was fined down in the build 
of the galleon, which was a carrack with a caravela redonda's mixed rig 
and with a Mediterranean galley’s slim lines." By A.D. 1485 the navi 
gators of this full-blown Modern Western ‘ship’ had equipped them- 
selves for finding their way over the high seas by mastering the art 
—invented by Arab navigators in the Indian Ocean—of reckoning their 
latitude by the co-ordinated use of the quadrant and a set of astronomical 
tables." By the opening of the sixteenth century they had equipped them- 

+ See prestago, ET Phe Portuese Pioneers (London 1938, Black), 

3 See fide eraga. The sererenen is to Hannes de Aute, Gr: Cea o Descobri- 
mento e Conguli da Guing, edied by Carreira and Santarem (Paris 1841, Aillaud); 
Egi sanacion by Bender C, Rand Presage, ha Chil the Dicer 
and Conguert of Guinea (London 1891-9, Hakluyt Society, 2 vole). 

* See Parrys op. cit, p- 23. js 

5 See ibid» peas. 6 See ibid, p. 23. 

2 Ses Prestage, op. cit, p. 392; Parry, op. cit, p. 24. 

8 See Bowen, op. it, P: 9; Parry, op. cta PD. 24-23. x 
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selves for holding their own against any human adversaries en voyage 
by the invention of opening up gun ports between-decks.* 

"What is so remarkable about these ships is their wonderful develop- 
ment. They do not stand so very far distant in point of general structure 
and rig from the ships of Nelson's day;" 


and, by the same token, what is so remarkable about the half-century of 
acceleration in the Western arts of shipbuilding and navigation circa 
AD. 1440-90 is that it was followed by three centuries of hardly less 
conspicuous retardation. 


[The] smug complacency [of the majority of British shipowners at the 
time of the revision of the Navigation Acts in A.D. 1845] had devastating 
effects on the shipbuilding industry itself, as well as disclosing an inertia 
‘that was out of step with the changing times; for we were passing, as a 
nation, out of an agrarian order into an industrial one, which made far 
greater demands on transport. How much progress had been made in 
naval architecture in the past two centuries? Certainly there had been 
many innovations and important improvements in the construction and 
the rig? Labour-saving appliances, too, had been invented. But, if we 
confine ourselves to essentials, especially in respect of the hull, the pro- 
gress is almost negligible. After all, there was little incentive towards better 
ship-design while there was little competition. . 

"Builders were content to pursue the well-tried methods, and there is 
small evidence of creative originality. The Dumer’s draughts of ship- 
plans for 1680 . . . show a method of ship-building which does not differ 
very appreciably from that employed a century later. The standard work 
on the architecture of the wooden ship was written by Frederick Hendrick 
Chapman, who became Chief Constructor and Admiral Superintendent 
of the Swedish Naval Dockyard at Karlskrona. This great designer, born 
in 1721, came of an old English family from Deptford, from whom he 
inherited his skill and enthusiasm for naval architecture. His Architectura 
Navalis Mercatoria and his Treatise on Shipbuilding, an amplification of 
the former work published in 1775, were freely quoted from in the official 
report of the Chatham Committee of Naval Architects of 1842-44 
‘There could be no more conclusive evidence than this of the "mark-time" 
in shipbuilding and ship-design. . . . 

“The ordinary standard of merchant ships was not creditable. They 
were slow, unhandy, ill-equipped, and inferior in workmanship. Can one 
say they reflect two centuries of progress? Ship-design, like a spinning- 
top, rotated on a point. The opening of the nineteenth century saw no 


1 See Parey, op. cit pp. 27-28; Bowen, op, cit, p. 14, 
2 BasseteLowke, J. Wan and Halland, G.: Ships and Men (London 1946, Harrap), 
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lively effort to improve ship-design, nor any of that competitive enter- 
prise that marked the race of the factory-owners for business.” 


‘Thus, at a date some four hundred years after the opening of the half- 
century, bestriding the transition from a Medieval to an Early Modern 
Age, that had witnessed a revolution in the build and rig of Western 
ships, it might have looked in retrospect as if a fifteenth-century burst 
of acceleration in the tempo of Western marine technology, which had 
given the West a subsequent Ocean-wide ascendancy, had been a unique 
bout of creativity in the long annals of a Western maritime practice that 
had been almost as stagnant during the Modern sequel to this short- 
lived golden age as it had been during the Medieval prelude to it. Yet 
at this very date the Western art of shipbuilding was actually on the 
eve of another burst of acceleration that was to produce as great a 
revolution as its predecessor; and this time the work of creation at high 
speed was to go forward along two parallel lines. On the one hand, 
artificially generated mechanical power was to be substituted for wind- 
power as the driving force by which ships were to be propelled; and 
contemporaneously, in response to the same challenge that had thus 
evoked the application of steam-power to navigation, the art of building 
the classic Modern Western sailing-ship was to awake from its long 
slumber in order to carry an old type to anew and previously undreamed- 
of degree of perfection at which, for some of the purposes of maritime 
traffic, the sailing-ship was to hold its own against the steamship 
throughout the doubly creative half-century A.D. 1840-90, 

‘The new-fangled type of vessel that was to acquire its classic form in 
the course of the half-century beginning in A.D. 1840 had by that year 
only just emerged from the pioneer experimental stage of its develop- 
ment. Though William Symington’s steamship Charlotte Dundas had 
plied on the Forth and the Clyde as early as A.D. x802,? and the Atlantic 
had been crossed by steam-power reinforced with sail-power in A.D. 
1819? and by unaided steam-power in A.D. 1827,* the era of mechanical 
navigation as ‘a practical proposition’ did not open earlier than the 
triennium A. 1838-40, which saw the launching of the first screw- 
propelled vessel, the Archimedes,’ in A.D. 1838, the successive establish- 
ment of the Cunard, the Royal Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamship navigation lines (the first two of the three in A.D. 1839 and the. 
third in A». 1840), and the crossing of the Atlantic under steam in 
AD. 1838 by the Sirius and the Great Western, and in A.D. 1840 by a 
Britannia that was the first Cunarder to make the passage.” 

“The power-ship opens a new era in water-transport. She is not evolu- 
tionary but revolutionary, for she represents a complete break with tradi- 
tion, Any compromise with the sailing-ship works to her disadvantage both. 
in efficiency and aesthetically. . . . Not till conservative tradition had been 
scrapped could the power-ship evolve in accordance with her own needs. 
For the power-ship is modern, different, and original. Her life is not in the 

£ Bassett Lowke, J. W., and Holland, G.: Ships and Men (London 1946, Harrap), 
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sails but [in] the engine-room. Her natural home is the port rather than 
the sea. She is tied to her fuel supplies and crosses the oceans sailing to 
a time-table. Her officers are composed of scientists and technicians, 
specialists confined to special departments—deck or engine-room—and 
her crews have specialised duties. ‘The engine-room staffis proportionately 
bigger than the deck-staff, which grows less and less numerous.’ 

‘The conquest of the Ocean by this new-fangled mechanically driven 
type of vessel in the course of the fifty years A.D. 1840-90 was indeed 
a5 great and rapid a revolution as the previous triumph of the Modern 
‘Western Ocean-faring sailing-ship some four hundred years earlier; but 
the distinctive virtue of the steamship, like the qualities of the carrack 
and the caravel, was offset by consequent limitations. In the act of 
liberating navigation from its age-long servitude to the vagaries of the 
"winds, the revolutionary new invention of mechanical propulsion re- 
tethered Homo Navigans to the land, of which he had been virtually 
independent ever since he had substituted the sail for the car. The 
steamship dispensed with wind-power at the price of tying itself to 
coaling-stations; and, however short the intervals at which she might 
reluctantly consent to break her voyage in order to refuel, she would 
still be constrained to convert commercially valuable cargo-space into 
bunker-space which was as unprofitable as the rowing-space which the 
invention of the sailing-ship had long since enabled the merchantman 
to eliminate. A high consumption of coal for each effective unit of coal- 
generated steam power had to be paid for in a reduction of cargo-space 
and in a shortening of the maximum possible length of unbroken voyage 
that made the archaic steamship's performance uneconomic by com- 
parison with the classic sailing-ship’s. 

In mechanically propelled vessels using coal for fuel the solution of 
this problem had to wait for the invention of the compound engine, 
which was first installed in the Holt Line S.S. Cleator in A.D. 1863, and 
which in A.D. 1865 enabled the Holt Line S.S. Agamemnon to make a 
non-stop run of 8,500 miles from Liverpool to Mauritius? Even after 
this triumph of marine engineering, auxiliary sail, which had been the 
steamship designer's earliest expedient for keeping down the rate of 
coal consumption, was rigged in the Cunard 8.8. Umbria as late as 
AD. 18843! and salling-ships which avoided the steamship’s handicaps 
by continuing to rely on wind-power alone earned the highest profits in 
their commercial history during those mid-nineteenth-century decades 
in which the technique of steam-propulsion was still feeling its way 
towards full efficiency.* The sailing-ship’s nineteenth-century tour de 
‘force of keeping in the running with her new mechanically propelled 
rival could hardly have been achieved, however, if, during the same fifty 
‘years A.D. 1840-90, that saw the steamship's crucial problems solved, the 
sleeping art of sailing-ship construction had not bestirred itself out of 
a three-hundred-years-long stagnation in order to enter on a fresh spurt 
of creativity. In tempo and in quality alike, the improvements made in 
the Modern Western sailing-ship in that half century could bear com- 


Lowke and Holland, op. cit, p. 163. 2 See ibid., p. 182. 
p. ria. * See ibid., p. 180. 
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parison with the contemporary progress that was being made in the 
outlandish mechanism of the new-fangled steamship,' and perhaps even 
with the fiftcenth-century revolution in marine technology which had 
brought the Modern Western sailing-ship herself into being, 

The designers of the ‘clipper’ ship in the eighteen-thirties and 
eighteen-forties abandoned the late-seventeenth-century models which 
their predecessors had been lazily copying for the last 150 years in order 
to introduce revolutionary changes of build which gave a higher speed 
to a sailing-ship of more than twice the previous standard tonnage;? and 
they were also no less alert than the architects of the steamship in 
turning an Industrial Revolution to account. The use of iron as a material 
for shipbuilding, which was introduced in A.D. 1829,3 made it possible 
to reduce the weight of the hull by 35 per cent.* A composite construc- 
tion, part iron and part wood, was employed for sailing-ships from A.D. 
1851 to A.D. 1870 or thereabouts.5 The first sailing-ships constructed 
wholly of iron were built for the Australia wool trade. The year A.D. 
1851 saw the first use of ropes made of wire instead of hemp,’ and the 
carly eighteen-cighties the first use of steel tubing instead of timber for 
masts and lower yards." Circa A.D. 1884 the substitution of mild steel 
for iron as the material for the construction of large sailing-ships made 
possible a further reduction of weight—by 15 per cent, this time? In 
and after A.D. 1887 donkey engines, driven by steam, were installed on 
sailing-ships to save man-power, and, with the same end in view, all tiers 
of sails above the top-gallants were then cut out." 

‘Though the overcoming of thesteamship's origina limitations through 
the successful experiment with the compound engine in A.D. 1863-5 had 
spelled a rejuvenated sailing-ship’s eventual doom, the Modern Western 
sailing-ship actually attained its acme at a time when it was thus already 
under sentence of death at the hands of a now irresistible competitor. 
Just as the coaches and the canals had been brought to their highest point 
of efficiency in Great Britain on the eve of their being put out of action 
by the railways, and a Medieval Western Latin poetry had reached its 
zenith throughout Western Christendom on the eve of its being silenced 
by the voice of the vernacular tongues, so the Modern Western sailing- 

* According to Schumpeter, J. A.: Business Cycler (New York 1639, McGraw-Hill 
a vols), vol. pp. 369-70, the innovations in the construction of Western saling-abis 

riy evoked by the new challenge presented to the 
pipheny. " 
2 The new move in saling-ship desig which produced the ‘clipper’ started in the 
shipbuilding yards at Baltimore, and it seems ta be a moot point whether the im 
Mél, launched there in ap: 1832, or the Scottish Maid, launched in A. T839, was 
de frst ship that could iy claim the new tile (see Bowen, op. cit, ps8) Ships on 
the lines of the Baltimore clippers, but with a tonnage of aves 750 tomy Began to rake 
{Rese Trom American yards in aad afer. e Ges Clowe oye mitoa) The 
gold in California in x. 1899, since at thi date the cheapest and surest oute thither 
Fom the Atlantie seaboard of North America was by sca round Cape Horn. The average 
inmate of a dipper then ree fom rico ton to acce tona plas or mimus (Base 
Yos and Holland, op. ci, pp. ras i). 
scs According vo Passeu- Lonis and Holland, op. cit, p. 168, the frst iron ship var 

E CE Pa Tot + See ibid., p 204 

$ See ibid, p. ros. Cp. Basctt-Lowke and Holland, op. cit, p. 157. 

2 Bes Clowes, op. cit p. 109 3 Be ibi, p, x09, 

4 See ibid, P. 197. ‘See Bessett-Lowke and Holland, op. cis P. 159- 
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ship sang its swan song during the quarter of a century A.D. 1865-90, 
bestriding the transition from a Modern to a post-Modern Age of 
Western history, when it was on the point of being driven off the seas by 
the steamship. The tonnage of the sail-borne British merchant marine 
reached its peak in A.D. 1875. The historic race between tea clippers from 
Foochow to London was run in A.D. 1866; the historic race between 
wool clippers from Australia to London in A.D. 1887-8? The Thermo- 
bylae was launched in A.D. 1868; the Cutty Sark—a composite-built ship 
‘with a tonnage of 2,100 tons—in A.D. 1869.* The largest sailing-ship 
ever launched—the Preussen, with a length of over 400 feet and a tonnage 
of over 5,000 tons gross—was built at Geestemünde, near Bremen, after 
the turn of the century, in A.D. 1902.5 
‘The writer of this Study had the good fortune, as a child, to catch a 
last glimpse of the sailing-ship before she vanished from the seas, and to 
be initiated into the lore of her divers rigs by the former master of an 
East Indiaman, his great-uncle Captain Henry Toynbee (vivebat A.D. 
1819-1909), who had retired from the sea in A.D. 1866 without ever 
having seen service on a steamship or indeed on any build of sailing- 
vessel other than a full ship since his first voyage at a tender age on a 
barque. On summer holidays in the eighteen-nineties at St. Margaret's 
Bay on the English shore of the Straits of Dover, under the eye of the 
South Foreland lighthouse, the small boy learnt the rigs from the old. 
sailor as the ships came gliding past: schooners and three-masted 
schooners and top-sail schooners (very common); brigantines and brigs 
(rather rare); barquentines and barques; and full-rigged ships ranging 
from classic three-masters to the four-masters and five-masters that 
were a nineteenth-century revival of a sixteenth-century fashion. He 
Jearnt to know and love them all, without ever suspecting that he would 
live to see the disappearance of this divine work of Man’s hands which, 
in his uncle’s confident eyes, was as much a part of the eternal order of 
Nature as the chalk cliff on which they were standing, or as the water 
which gave the measure of the distance from the shore to the passing 
ship. In the eighteen-nineties the sailing-ships plying through the 
Straits were still far more numerous than the steamships (though doubt- 
less steam had by then long since outstripped sail in aggregate tonnage). 
As late as the summer of 1910, there used always to be several four- 
masted sailing-ships at anchor in Falmouth harbour, and in the summer 
of 1911 the wreck of one huge sailing-ship was lying huddled against 
Dic ove an Rian te 
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the cliffs between the South Foreland and Dover. Yet, already, forty 
years back, sail was being driven by steam off onesea-route after another. 
"The China tea clippers had been put out of business by the opening of 
the Suez Canal in a.D. 1869," which had deprived them of their advan- 
tage over steamships trying to compete with them on the long voyage 
round the Cape; by A.D. 1875 all routes except the Australian had been 
captured by steamships;? and in A.D. 1881 the Australian route itself 
was conquered for steam by the S.S. Aberdeen with her triple expansion 
engines,’ though the wool clippers went on fighting their losing battle 
till the end of the decade.* The interval between the first two world wars 
saw the process of extinguishing the sailing-ship completed.* 

If a lay observer's eye is not mistaken, the close of the ninth decade 
of the nineteenth century, which marked the virtual end of a fifty-years- 
long struggle between a rejuvenated sailing-ship and a new-fangled 
steamship, also marked the end of the spurt of creative activity which 
the shipwright’s art had been making during those same fifty years in 
both these competing lines, While the standard battleship and merchant- 
ship of a.D. 1890 had no more recognizable affinity with those of A.D. 
1840 than a basilisk has with an angel fish, the standard battleship and 
merchantship of A.D. 1950 bore as close a resemblance to those of A.D. 
1890 as the standard battleship and merchantship of A.D. 1840 had borne 
to those of A.D. 1640. No doubt the sixty years A.D. 1890-1950 had also 
brought with them further innovations and improvements. The intro- 
duction of turbine engines driven by steam generated by burning oil 
instead of coal had been a change of perhaps the same order of magni- 
tude as the substitution of fore-and-aft sails for lateen sails in the Modern 
Western ship at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
while the invention of radio-telegraphy and the installation of the 
apparatus on board ship just after the end of the First World War, and 
the invention of radar and its installation after the Second World War, 
were perhaps as great landmarks in the history of the Western art of 
navigation as the eighteenth-century solution of the problem of caleu- 
lating longitudes through the perfecting of the chronometer.” Yet, how- 
ever notable these changes might be in themselves, they looked insigni- 
ficant by comparison with the swiftness and greatness of the revolution 
that had been accomplished between A.D. 1840 and A.D. 1890. To a lay 
observer born in A.D. 1889 and looking back in the year 1952, it seemed 
clear that his own lifetime had been, in the history of shipbuilding, a 
period of retardation in the tempo of change by comparison with the 
pace of the forced march during the immediately preceding half century. 

Tf this impression was correct, then a series of alternating accelera- 
tions and retardations which had begun with the acceleration circa A.D. 
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1440 had run through a first retardation into a second acceleration and 
thence into a second retardation in the course of some five centuries. 
"This glance at the history of the Western shipwright’s art concludes 
our survey of evidences of variability in the rate of social change; and 
these evidences—which have presented themselves in divers phases of 
the histories of a number of different civilizations—are so many indica- 
tions that a recalcitrance to laws of Nature is no less characteristic of 
Human Nature than an amenability to them. Indeed, if we now look 
again at the pattern of the disintegration-process, in which we have 
found our classic example of regularity, we shall see that a varying rate 
of change is one of this regular process's uniformly recurring features. 
"There is a particularly sudden and extreme change of tempo at the 
transition from a Time of Troubles to a universal state; for the second 
paroxysm of a Time of Troubles, which is precipitated by the first 
relapse and is pulled up short by the second rally, is the most feverishly 
fast-moving episode in the story, whereas there is no episode in it so 
slow-moving as the first spell of oecumenical peace which supervenes, 
‘This rebellious variability in the rate of change is not, however, the only 
irregularity in the gait of History which suggests that, after all, Man may 
not be completely subject to Nature's orders. 


(b) THE DIVERSITY OF CORRESPONDING EPISODES IN THE 
HISTORIES OF DIFFERENT CIVILIZATIONS 

1. A Diversity in the Duration of the Growth-Phases of Civilizations 

Evidences of human recalcitrance to laws of Nature multiply when 
we place the records of the life-histories of civilizations side by side and 
take a synoptic view of them. Two breaches of uniformity that stand out 
conspicuously are a quantitative diversity in the duration of the growth- 
phases of those civilizations whose growth-spans we are able to measure, 
and a no less striking qualitative diversity in the relations of Religion to 
the rises and falls of civilizations in different generations," 

‘The diversity in the length of measurable growth-spans is extreme, 
as can be seen by anyone who runs his eye down Table V at the end of 
the present volume. 

In compiling this table we have had to leave out of account the seven 
civilizations of the first generation (the Egyptiac, Sumeric, Minoan, 
Indus Culture, Shang Culture, Andean, and Mayan), since each of 
these arose out of the mutation of some primitive society? at a stage of 
social development earlier than the invention of techniques for keeping 
records; and, though we may know, or guess, the nature of the challenges 
from Physical Nature by which these mutations were evolved,? we have 
no means of even approximately estimating the dates at which they 
occurred. In the history of the Égyptiac Civilization, for example, the 
evidence, as it stood in A.D. 1952, did not suffice to indicate whether the 
age of ‘the Old Kingdom’ was to be equated with the growth-phase of 
the Egyptiac Society, or whether an investigator was to see here a uni- 


1 See Table IV: Primitive Societies, Civilizations, 
2 See II. i zi 
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versal state representing the last phase in the disintegration of a society 
whose antecedent Time of Troubles, breakdown, and growth-phase were. 
still buried in oblivion! In our present search for approximately ascer- 
tainable measurements of growth-spans, our field is therefore limited to 
the group of ‘affliated? civilizations; and in a.D. 1952 there were seven- 
teen known specimens of these (reckoning the Sinic Civilization as one, 
now that the progress of archaeological discovery had deprived it of its 
title to rank as a primary civilization by bringing its Shang predecessor 
to light). 

‘The epiphany of an ‘affiliated’ civilization ought to be less difficult to 
date, since we may expect to see it emerge out of an interregnum follow- 
ing the break-up of a universal state representing the last phase in the 
history of an antecedent civilization. There were, nevertheless, at least 
three ‘affiliated’ civilizations—the Yucatec, Mexic, and Sinic—whose 
epiphanies were almost as difficult to date as those of the primary civiliza- 
tions in the dim and flickering light of the archaeological evidence at the 
disposal of an historian mid-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era. In their pioneer attempts to link the Mayan Society's 
impressively exact, but self-contained and insulated, chronological re- 
cords with the post-Amosan chronology of the Old World, Modern 
Western scholars had divided into two schools whose respective datings 
differed by no less than a quarter of a millennium; and this discrepancy 
‘was reflected in a corresponding uncertainty about the chronology of the 
growth-phases of the affiliated Yucatec and Mexic civilizations. As for 
the dating of the epiphany of the Sinic Civilization, Western scholars 
were confronted here with a discrepancy within the Sinic tradition itself, 
in which, for the period before the year 841 B.C., the standard chrono- 
logy was challenged by the testimony of the so-called ‘Bamboo Books'* 
‘These two conflicting Sinic chronologies were as much as seventy-two 
‘years apart in their dating of the overthrow of the Shang Power by the 
Chóu invader Wu Wang; and, even if we were to opt in favour of the 
Bamboo Books’ date 1050 B.C. against the standard chronology’s date 
1122 B.C., we might still find ourselves uncertain how to interpret this 
event in terms of the replacement of an antecedent Shang Society by an 
affiliated Sinic. Was the Shang Power whose latest capital at Mo the 
archaeologists had disinterred? since the publication of the first three 
volumes of the present Study in A.D. 1934 a universal state in the sense 
in which we have been using the term? And was the Chóu Power that 
replaced the Shang Power a semi-barbarian successor-state like the 
 Achaean Power that asserted itself at Mycenae after the sack of Cnossos, 
or the Ostrogoth Power that established itself at Ravenna after the col- 
lapse of the Roman Imperial Government's rule over the Roman 
Empire's western provinces? These moot points of historical interpreta- 
tion conspired with the discrepancy between conflicting chronological 
systems to baffle an historian seeking in A.D. 1952 to date the Sinic 

livilization's epiphany. 


1 See pp. 682-92, below. E 
2 See Hirth, F.: The Ancient History of China (New York 1998, Columbia University 
Press), p. 176. 3 See VI. vii. 213, n. 1. 
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Moreover, there was at least one ‘affiliated’ civilization—the Western 
—whose epiphany could be dated but whose growth-span nevertheless 
could not be measured in A.D. 1952 because at that date it was still 
impossible to tell whether this civilization had or bad not yet broken 

own." 

Subject to these still unclarified uncertainties, it was possible in A.D. 
1952 to draw up the accompanying table? of the approximate Time- 
spans of the growth of the ‘affiliated? civilizations in a descending order 
of duration. 

In this table there are, no doubt, certain traces of regularity. For 
example, apart from the two extremes represented by the Western 
Civilization and the Mexic Civilization respectively, the Time-spans 
appear to fall into five groups: one of about 600 to 700 years length (in 
four instances); one of about 400 years (in three instances); one of about 
300 years (in two instances); one of about 175 to 200 years (in four in- 
Stances); and one of about 100 years (in two instances). It also seems un- 
likely to be merely an accident that two civilizations so closely resemb- 
ling one another in their structure as the Hellenic Civilization and the 
Medieval Western city-state cosmos should have an identical Time- 
span. Such appearances of regularity, however, are insignificant by com- 
parison with the magnitude of the differences in a spread of T'ime-spans 
ranging in length from 850 years or more tozero; and some of the greatest 
of these chronological differences are to be found between the respec- 
tive spans of twin societies that are affliated to the same predecessor and 
are coeval in their epiphanies. The Hellenic Society's growth-span of 
some 700 years presents as great a contrast to the twin Syriac Society's 
span of some 200 years as the Western Society's span of 875 years or 
more presents to the twin Orthodox Christian Society’s span of some 
300 years, 


2. A Diversity in the Relations of Religion to the Rises and Falls of 
Civilisations in Different Generations 

Ina previous context? we have observed that every social interregnum. 
between civilizations of different generations that had occurred in the 
history of this species of society up to date had been marked by flashes 
of religious light; but we have also observed that these successive flashes 
had been strikingly unequal in the degree of their luminosity. The 
higher religions which had made their epiphany during the falls of the 
secondary civilizations had brought into the world a spiritual illumina- 
tion which seemed beyond compare with the fainter light cast either by 
the rudimentary higher religions that had appeared during the falls of 
the primary civilizations or by the secondary higher religions that had 
been appearing during the falls of the tertiary civilizations.* This dif- 
ference in degree of spiritual power was so great that it amounted to a 
difference in kind and quality; and there could be no clearer intimation 
than this that the rotation of the sorrowful wheel of Human Life on 

1 See XIT, passim, below. 


2 Table Vat the end of the present volume, 
3 in VIL vii. 2075. " Seo Table IV in vol, vii, ad fin. 
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Earth was something more than one of those vain repetitions of the 
Heathen’ through which Man is convicted of being in penal servitude to 
laws of Nature. 


(I) POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS OF THE 
INOPERATIVENESS OF LAWS OF NATURE IN 
SOME PHASES OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 


Now that we have encountered some phases in which human affairs 
have all the appearance of being recalcitrant to laws of Nature, we shall 
find ourselves looking for possible explanations of a partial inoperative- 
ness of these laws in the field of Human Life, where we have previously 
found impressive evidences of their currency. Divers alternative possi- 
bilities suggest themselves. This appearance of recalcitrance might be 
merely an illusion, due to ignorance, which would be dispelled if we 
were precisely informed of all the relevant facts. Or, supposing that an 
advance in our knowledge had made it certain that this appearance was 
a faithful reflection of Reality, then a genuine recalcitrance of human 
affairs to laws of Nature might perhaps be explicable as being either an 
effect of the play of Chance or a product of creative responses to 
challenges. Let us look further into each of these three possibilities. 

‘The interpretation of the appearances of freedom in Human Life as 
mere mirages induced by sheer ignorance was one possible explanation 
that a twentieth-century Western inquirer was not entitled to rule out, 
since in that age a post-Modern Western intellect was only on the verge 
of discovering laws of Nature reigning in the Human Psyche's subcon- 
scious abyss, while at the same date the actual quantity of recorded 
statistical evidence bearing upon laws of Nature in the affairs of Man in 
Process of Civilization was still minute by comparison with the potential 
quantity of the evidence in the same field that might accumulate in the 
future, 

"The number of civilizations that were known to have existed up to 
date—leaving out of the reckoning those that had been abortive or had 
been arrested—amounted to no more than twenty-one, and these repre- 
sented no more than three generations, so far, spread over no more than 
five or six thousand years, reckoning from the probable era of the species’ 
epiphany down to the time of writing. In previous contexts? we have 

rved that, if we were to reckon the duration of the Age of the 
Civilizations up to date at the maximum figure of 6,000 years and were 
to halve the figure of 1,000,000 million years at which twentieth-century 
Western scientists had estimated the Human Race’s present expectation 
of life on its native planet (always supposing that the race did not ex- 
terminate itself long before reaching the end of Nature’s rope), there 
‘would be time during these next 500,000 million years for no less than 
1,743,000,000 further civilizations to come and go if they were to con- 
tinue to come and go at the same rate as during the first 6,000 years of 
the history of this species of Society. For an historian this was an in- 


? Matt viz. 2 In Li. 456-64 and VIL. vii. 453-4, and on p. 344, above. 
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timidating calculation, notwithstanding the evidence indicating that the 
tempo of social change was by no means uniform as a matter of fact. 
Within the writer’s own infinitesimally short experience between the 
time when he was drafting his first systematic notes for this Study in 
A.D. 1927-9 and the time in A.D. 1950 when he was approaching the 
completion of the writing of the text, previously unknown facts had been 
brought to light—for example, in the realm of pre-Sinic archaeology and 
in the realm of Sumeric chronology—which were no mere points of 
detail but were ‘integral’ facts throwing fresh light on the whole study of 
History. The spectre of ignorance haunted the writer at the close of his 
work as insistently as at the beginning; and it was always in his mind that 
future students of History, equipped. with vastly ampler funds of relevant 
knowledge, might smile at his faith in a pittance of knowledge that, by 
comparison with what they knew, would look as tiny as a squirrel’s 
winter store. A faith that had moved him to carry out his own recon- 
naissance did not blind him to the possibility—improbable though he 
personally felt this to be—that the appearance of freedom in human 
affairs might be dissipated one day by a progressive increase in the 
candle-power of Science’s dry light. 

If a haze of Ignorance was thus one of the contingencies that had to 
be reckoned with, was it also necessary to allow for the play of Chance? 
‘The answer to this second question could be given out of hand, without 
any question here of having to await the verdict of a still untold tale of 
500,000 million years; for the settling of the historian’s accounts with 
Chance was a matter, not of fact-finding, but of reasoning; and Reason 
pronounces that Chance is not an absolute positive concept, but a negative 
and therefore necessarily a relative one, and that accordingly to see in 
Chance an ultimate explanation of any phenomenon would be as naive 
an error as to mistake a sign-post for the goal to which it pointed. Just as 
the label ‘Heterodoxy’ merely indicates the existence of another ‘doxy’ 
labelled ‘Orthodoxy’,! and the name ‘Neustria’ merely indicates the 
existence of another country labelled ‘Austrasia’,? so the labelling of a 
phenomenon as an outcome of the play of Chance merely indicates that. 
this phenomenon does not display the pattern of some particular kind of 
order that the thinker happens to have in mind—and perhaps also to 
expect, or even desire, to find —at the moment when he indicates its 
absence in the case in point by holding Chance responsible for the pro- 
duction of the phenomenon that has to be accounted for. To attribute 
a child's paternity to Chance is thus merely a form of words for stating 
that this child cannot be credited with some other paternity that might 
have been expected to be proved; but this negative label does not tell us 
what the child’s true paternity is; nor can this or any other verbiage act 
as a spell to perform the miracle of begetting a child without recourse 
to any father at all. The patronymic ‘child of Chance’ merely informs us 
that the foundling is not the child of so-and-so; and this negative finding 
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leaves us just where we were; for it leaves still unanswered our original 
question asking who the child's true father is, 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
‘All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 


‘This relativity, and consequent inconclusiveness, of the concept of 
Chance has come to our attention already in this Study in other con- 
texts}? and, in order to make sure, once again, of making this logical 
point clear, we will quote, once again, a French philosopher's lucid ex- 
position of it. 


“IE, at a venture, I select a volume in my library, I may replace it on the 
shelves, after taking a glance at it, with the remark “This isn’t verse”. But 
is this really what I perceived when I was turning the pages? Clearly not. 
1 did not sce, and I never shall sec, an absence of verse. What I did sec 
was prose. But, as it is poetry that I am wanting, I express what I find in 
terms of what I am looking for; and, instead of saying “Here is some 
prose", I say “This isn’t verse”. Inversely, if it takes my fancy to read 
some prose and I stumble on a volume of verse, I shall exclaim “This isn’t 
prose”; and in using these words I shall be translating the data of my 
perception, which shows me verse, into the language of my expectation 
and my interest, which are set upon the idea of prose and therefore will 
not hear of anything else. 

‘An order is contingent, and appears so to us, in relation to the inverse 
order, in the way in which verse is contingent in relation to prose, and 
prose in relation to verse. . . . If we analyse the idea of Chance, which is 
a near relation to the idea of Disorder, we shall find the same elements. 
When the purely mechanical operation of the causes which bring the 
roulette to a halt on a particular number makes me win and so behaves 
as a good genius would have behaved if he had been looking after my 
interests, and when the purely mechanical force of the wind snatches a tile 
from the roof and flings it down on my head—thus acting as an evil genius, 
would have acted if he had been plotting against my life—in both cases 
I find a mechanism in a place where I would have looked for—and ought, 
it would seem, to have encountered—an intention; and that is what I 
am expressing when I speak of “Chance”. And in describing an anarchic 
world, where the phenomena follow one another at the pleasure of their 
caprice, I shall say, again, that this is the reign of “Chance”, and I shall 
mean by this that I find myself confronted by acts of will, or rather by 
“decrees”, when what I was looking for was mechanism. . .. The idea of 
“Chance” simply objectifies the state of mind of someone whose expecta- 
tion has been directed towards one of two species of order and who then 
encounters the other. Chance and Disorder are, then, necessarily con- 
ceived of as relative. 


In another context* we have noticed already that this mirage of 
‘Chance’ and ‘Disorder’, even when it has been conjured up out of the 
emotional underworld of the Psyche by some disappointment of ex- 
pectations, can avail to obscure the regularities and uniformities of an 
underlying positive order only so long as the number of instances of the 


+ Pope: An Essay on Man, Ep. i, ll 289-90. 

2 InN v. Magoar and VIL Wi. fas 

3 Bergson, Henri: L'Bvolition Créatrice, zath ed. (Paris 1921, Alcan), pp. 239-58, 
quoted fa V. v. 419, 9. 4 5 Ón p. 206, n. 2, above. 
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phenomenon under consideration which the observer has at his com- 
mand is Jess than ten or thereabouts. 

Tf we take Bergson's elucidation of the concept of ‘Chance’ as our 
clue for unravelling the answer to our question whether the play of 
‘Chance’ can be accepted as a possible explanation of an apparent recal- 
citrance of human affairs to laws of Nature, we shall have now to put two 
leading questions to ourselves: First, what is the species of order that 
we are expecting to find in human affairs? And, second, what is the other 
species of order with which we are actually confronted when we say that 
we find ourselves here in the presence of the reign of ‘Chance’? In our 
foregoing inquiry into possible explanations of the manifest currency of 
laws of Nature in human history, our finding was that these laws govern- 
ing human affairs were, for the most part, laws current in the Human 
Psyche's own subconscious underworld; and, if this is the species of 
order for which we are looking in this field, then the different order, 
found in fact to be reigning here, that we label ‘Chance’ because it is not 
what we had been expecting, must be one or other of three possible 
alternatives. It may be the order of Physical Nature as contrasted with 
Psychic Nature, or the order of human will as contrasted with the sub- 
conscious level of the Human Psyche, or the order of God's will as 
contrasted both with human wills and with the by-laws, psychic and 
physical alike, which the will of God has enacted.* These three alter- 
natives would seem to exhaust the possible identities of the order, not 
identical with an expected subconscious psychic order, that we have left 
incognito in labelling it ‘Chance’. Our negative label must mask some 
‘one of these three positive realities, since a label cannot be pasted on to 
a vacuum, We have already noticed that the ‘Chance’ which appears to 
come into play when conflicting human wills frustrate one another is a 
label masking the self-assertion of the laws of the Subconscious Psyche.? 
On this showing, the ‘Chance’ which appears to come into play when 
these laws of the Subconscious Psyche fail, in their turn, to answer to 
conscious expectations by asserting themselves must be a label masking 
the operation of some other positive force. 

‘The possibility that ‘Chance’ in our present context might prove to 
be a label masking the order of Physical Nature diminishes to a vanish- 
ing point in the light of our inquiry into the amenability of human 


1 A belief in the reality of any of these three kinds of order, like a belief in the reality 
of the order of Subconscious Psychic Nature, is the offspring of experience wedded to 
fh Wout he ah tts sbstnc af tnings hoped fee, s evidens of hogy 
not seen’ (Heb. xi. 1) a human being’s experience of Physical Nature, his experience 
Bis flow human beings, and even his experience of himself, would not guarantee the 
esl of any of these Prenomena; and a belief in the reality of God and of His action 
In the Universe derives from the same twofold source. The experience of an encounter 
with God that was attributed to Jacob, Moses, and Samuel, and that was granted 
To the prophets of Total, Jadah, add Iran according to these prophets own conviction, 

ay not be experienced even by the prophets in more than one or two brie ashes in 
a lifetime, while the great majority of human beings may never have this experience at 
all at fist hand; so that a belief in God wil be an act of faith for the prophet himself 
for most of his life and for most of his followers for all of their ives. "esed are they 
"het have not seen, and yet have believed” (Jobn xx. ao) ie thus a truth that is con- 
spicuoudly true of & beliet in the reality of God; yet a belle in the reality of one's self, 
of other selves, and of Nature, Psychic ac Physic also requires a large measure of faith 
fs well as of experience. See pp. 556-37, above. 
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affairs to laws of Nature; for we have found that, by comparison with 
the jurisdiction of the laws of the Subconscious Psyche, the jurisdiction 
of the laws of Physical Nature over human affairs has never been of 
much consequence; and we have also found that, whatever this jurisdic- 
tion may have amounted to originally, the human social animal has been 
singularly successful in discovering how to elude its incidence, and has 
been liberating himself in this way from Physical Nature’s dominion at 
a pace that has been increasing by geometrical progression. We have 
watched human beings successfully conspiring to elude the incidence of 
the astronomical law of the Year Cycle that governs the yield of their 
domesticated plants and trees; we have watched them similarly eluding 
the incidence of a physiological law of the Day-and-Night Cycle;? and 
we have also seen them turning to human account even Nature's in- 
human device of a procession of generation cycles punctuated by the 
deaths of individuals, when human beings have overlaid Nature's own. 
method of transmitting a racial heritage of instincts and aptitudes 
through the physiological process of procreation with the artificial human 
device of transmitting a social heritage of habits and knowledge through 
the spiritual process of moral and intellectual education.* On this show- 
ing, an apparent play of ‘Chance’ in human affairs is unlikely, if it looms 
at all large, to mask a reign of laws of Physical Nature; for, pace the 
astrologers, it seems much less likely that human affairs in which we do 
not discern the operation of laws of the Subconscious Psyche are 
governed, under the label of ‘Chance’, by hitherto unrecognized laws of 
Physical Nature than that they are governed either by hitherto un- 
recognized laws of the Subconscious Psyche itself or else by the will 
either of human beings or of God. 

‘When human wills encounter one another without concurring in a 
common purpose to do God’s will, they are prone, as we have seen, to 
frustrate one another, and their thus unintentionally concerted self- 
stultification reopens the way for the compulsive laws of the Subcon- 
scious Human Psyche to reassert themselves. When a human soul 
encounters God, what is the outcome of a meeting between wills of such 
immeasurably unequal potency? 

‘Theologians who have pictured God in Man's image, through a failure 
to rise to a worship of God in spirit and in truth, have sometimes fallen 
into the spiritual error of imagining that God exerts His irresistible power 
to make His own will prevail over Man’s—cither by ruthlessly over- 
riding it or by craftily bending it to conform to God's will unawares. 
‘This picture of an iron law of God the Tyrant lurking under the mesh 
that God's guileless creatures label ‘Chance’ has been painted for us by 
Bossuet, 


“Ne parlons plus de hasard ni de fortune, ou parlons-en seulement 
comme d'un nom dont nous couvrons notre ignorance. Ce qui est hasard 
à l'égard de nos conseils incertains est un dessein concerté dans un conseil 
plus haut, c'est-à-dire dans ce conseil éternel qui renferme toutes les 
causes et tous les effets dans un méme ordre. De cette sorte tout concourt 


1 Se pp. 306-10, above. 2 See pp. 319-26, above. 
3 Johar. 24. Pap Ep, shorn 
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à la méme fin, et c'est faute d'entendre le tout que nous trouvons du 
hasard ou de l'irrégularité dans les rencontres particuliéres,”! 

The orator’s language is as brilliant as it is masterful, but the theo- 
ogian's ideas of what God is and how God acts are as unconvincing as 
‘they are repellant to any drinker at the fountain-head of Christianity. As 
God is revealed in the Gospels, He is Love as well as Omnipotence; He 
is the Soul’s father, redeemer, and illuminator, as well as its creator and 
its master;? and this Christian faith assures us that, when a soul en- 
counters the God of whom this is the authentic Christian picture, Love 
suspends the fiat of Omnipotence in order to transmute a command into 
a challenge which confronts the human recipient of it with a free choice 
between Good and Evil and between Life and Death Such challenges 
from God may evoke in human souls creative responses that are 
genuinely free human acts; and this spiritual drama of Challenge- 
and-Response* is perhaps the key to an explanation of those human 
affairs in which human action wears the appearance of being at any rate 
partially exempt from the dominion of laws of Nature. 

f we now recall some of our instances of an apparent recalcitrance 
of human affairs to laws of Nature, we shall find that these are also 
instances of a creative response to a challenge. 

‘When, for example, a creative individual or minority distinguishes 
itself by breaking contact with the rank-and-file, forging ahead of them, 
and then re-entering into contact again, these distinctive moves, which 
are so many evidences of the minority's freedom of action, are at the 
same time so many stages in a response that the creative individual or 
minority has been stimulated to make in answer to some challenge that 
has been presented to all the members of the society, including the un- 
responsive rank-and-file, and also perhaps including other individuals or 
minorities who have made a choice of Evil instead of Good that brings 
Death instead of Life 5 

TE we now also look again at the history of the art of ship-building in 
the Modern and post-Modern ages of Western history, in which we have 
‘watched the sequence of an acceleration followed by a retardation occur- 
ring, not once only, as in the movement of Withdrawal-and-Return, but 
twice over, we shall find this duplication of the same sequence accounted 
for here by the presentation of two different challenges in succession. 

‘The challenge that evoked the creation of the Modern Western ‘ship’ 
within the half-century A.D. 1440-90 was a political one. Towards the 
close of the Medieval Age of Western history, Western Christendom 
found itself not only conclusively foiled in its attempt to break out of 
its West European homeland south-eastward into Dar-al-Islim and 
Orthodox Christendom, but seriously threatened by a north-westward- 
heading counter-attack in which the military resources of Orthodox 
Christendom and Islam were brigaded under Ottoman auspices.) The 
dangerousness of Western Christendom’s plight in the fifteenth century 
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was accentuated by geographical circumstances that had perhaps also 
been partly accountable for the launching of the ill-starred Crusades. 
‘The homeland of the Western Christian Society happened to lie at the 
tip of one of the peninsulas of the Great Eurasian Continent, and a 
society so precariously situated must sooner or later be pushed into the 
Ocean by the pressure of mightier forces thrusting outwards from the 
heart of the Old World if this besieged society did not succeed in fore- 
stalling disaster by breaking out of its West-European cul-de-sac into 
some larger Lebensraum. By the fifteenth century of the Christian Era 
the peine forte et dure of being crushed to death between the Devil and 
the Deep Sea had already brought to their last gasp the surviving repre- 
sentatives of an abortive Far Western Christian Civilization in ‘the 
Celtic Fringe’ of the Old World; and a Latin Christendom likewise had 
been exposed, since its birth, to this manifest destiny of all West 
European societies by which a Celtic Christendom was eventually to be 
overtaken, In the Crusades the Latin Christians—choosing the Mediter- 
ranean Sca as their war-path and faring across it in vessels of the tradi- 
tional Mediterranean builds—had been moved by a nostalgia for the 
cradle of their Christian faith? to defy Fate by breaking out of Western 
Europe into the Levant; and the eventual failure of this enterprise had 
not been followed by a return of the status quo ante. The retort to 
Medieval Western aggression had been in Egypt the replacement of 
effete ‘Fatimids’ by militarily efficient Mamlüks, and in Orthodox 
Christendom the replacement of an effete East’ Roman Empire by 
“Osmanlis who were still more efficient and far more aggressive than 
their Mamlük cousins,’ 

"These local revolutions which the West's own aggression had pre- 
cipitated had eclipsed the West's military and political prospects in the 
Levant, and had made her commercial prospects there dependent on the 
new Islamic Powers’ goodwill. In what other direction was Western 
Christendom to look for an outlet? A once barbarian no-man's-land in 
Northern Europe had been eliminated before the end of the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era by a parallel northward advance of Western 
and of Russian Orthodox Christendom which had carried their common 
frontier up to the shore of the Arctic Ocean;* and, when Western Chris- 
tendom had taken advantage of Russia’s prostration by a tornado of 
‘Mongol invasion from the Eurasian Steppe in order to trespass on her 
Russian neighbour’s domain in White Russia and the Ukraine, this east- 
ward aggression overland had been halted, in its turn, by the rise of 
‘Muscovy. Mid-way through the fifteenth century, when the sea-route 
via the Mediterranean into the Levant and the land-route via Russia into 
the heart of the Eurasian Continent had both been effectively closed 
against any further Western expansion in either of these directions, the 
Atlantic Ocean was the sole remaining frontier of Western Christendom 
that was not beset by an impassable hostile human cordon; and the 
Atlantic was thus uninfested by human adversaries of the West only 


6-633 and p. 100, above. 
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because it was, and always had been, believed by all denizens of the Old 
‘World to be an unharvested and unharvestable sea, setting an impassable 
physical western limit to the habitable portion of the Earth's surface, In 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era the Atlantic was challenging 
the beleaguered peoples of Western Christendom by confronting them 
with a choice between two extreme alternatives, If they were not to be 
driven into the Atlantic in their turn, as they themselves had been 
driving the hapless Celtic Christians, they must convert Seneca’s fancy! 
into fact by conquering an Ocean’ which not even a poet had ever 
seriously supposed to be conquerable by Man ‘in real life’. The dual 
alarum of simultaneous challenges from the Atlantic and the ‘Osmanli 
was the emergency that, within the half century A.D. 1440-90, stimulated 
Western shipwrights to create an Ocean-faring, globe-encircling sailing- 
ship, capable of keeping the sea continuously for months on end, of 
which the like had never before been designed or even imagined. 

"Why was this fifteenth-century outburst of creative energy in the 
Western shipwright’s trade followed by a spell of relative stagnation 
lasting some three or four hundred years? Challenge-and-Response is 
the clue to the answer to this question likewise; for the creation of the 
Modern Western ship had been so effective a response to the military 
and political challenge presented to the West in the fifteenth century 
that the ffteenth-century Western shipwright’s epigoni had little in- 
centive for seeking to improve on their predecessors work until they 
were eventually shaken out of their lethargy by a new challenge that was 
not military or political but was economic and that did not impinge on 
the Western World from abroad but emerged from within. 

"The Modern Western ship had been an adequate solution for the 
Early Modern Western World's besetting problem of Lebensraum. It 
had enabled the Western peoples with one hand to acquire in the 
Americas what looked like an inexhaustible addition to their reserves of 
cultivable land, and with the other hand to seize for themselves a mono- 
poly of all the existing Oceanic maritime trade in the World; and this 
sudden turning of the tables in their favour in their competition with 
the other living civilizations had not only given the Western peoples 
full military and political security; it had also amply satisfied their 
economic needs in an age in which they, as well as their contemporaries, 
were still living under the traditional economic dispensation of Man in 
Process of Civilization, In this dispensation—which, in the Lower Nile 
Valley and the Lower Tigris-Euphrates Basin, had already been a going 
concern at least as early as the end of the fourth millennium B- 
agriculture was the staple source of livelihood and the standard occupa- 
tion, while trade and manufacture were subsidiary and exceptional. In 
societies ofthis traditional type, towns and ports that lived by importing 
foodstuffs and raw materials and paying for these by exporting manu- 
factured goods and by performing the economic services of providing 
and financing maritime and overland transportation, were few and far 
between; rarer still were the parasitic capitals of oecumenical empires— 
a Rome, a Constantinople, or a Peking—which used the lever of political 

= See Seneca: Medea, I. 364-79, quoted in IL i 263, n. 1. 
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power to exact imports without making any economic return; and the 
only other notable variation on the prevailing economic pattern of sub- 
sistence farming was an exchange of cereals and other products of 
agriculture for products of stockbreeding between the Nomads of the 
Steppes and their nearest sedentary neighbours, Classical examples of 
this unusual trade in commodities that were necessities, not luxuries, 
had been the importation of grain into the homeland of the Hellenic 
Civilization round the coasts of the Aegean out of the Russian agricul- 
tural hinterland of the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe from 
about the sixth century B.C. to about the third century of the Christian 
Era, and the importation of the same staff of life out of Sicily and Apulia 
into a sixteenth-century Spain? whose heart had been given over to 
breeding sheep for wool. 

‘The Western Society continued, like its contemporaries, to live under 
this traditional economic dispensation for some three centuries (circa 
AD. 1475-1775) after it had won its economic victory over these other 
living civilizations in terms of the traditional economic values by mono- 
polizing the Oceanic maritime trade in luxuries and impounding the 
World's largest still uncultivated reserve of cultivable land, During the 
last third or quarter of the eighteenth century, however, anew economic 
revolution—almost comparable in magnitude to the earlier revolution 
from food-gathering and hunting to agriculture and stock-breeding— 
declared itself in Great Britain and spread thence progressively to Bel- 
gium, Germany, and the Northern United States and eventually to 
Japan and other Westernizing countries beyond the original bounds of 
the Western World. 

‘The two outstanding features of this fresh economic revolution were 
a sudden increase in population at a steeply accelerating rate and a con- 
comitant rise of commerce and manufacturing industry to a decisive 
preponderance over agriculture as the standard occupations and staple 
sources of livelihood, no longer merely in tiny, rare, and insulated urban 
enclaves, but throughout whole countries and regions previously dedi- 
cated to subsistence farming. This sweeping subordination of agriculture 
and stockbreeding to industry was the more impressive considering that 
Western agriculture and Western stockbreeding, so far from remaining 
stagnant or regressing, were actually passing at this time through a 
simultaneous revolution in which their productivity, like the produc- 
tivity of urban industry, was being notably increased by the jettisoning 
of traditional methods in favour of new experiments that were as 
rational as they were radical. The eighteenth-century technological 
revolution in agriculture* ran neck and neck with the eighteenth-century 


1 See VI. vii. 87-91, for the digging of the Grand Canal in Chino, after the political 
‘unieation ofthe main body of the Far Eastern Society by the Sui Dynasty, in arder to 
ring foodstulis o a northern capital from southern centre of agricultural produc- 
See Fucter, E.: Geschichte des Europäischen Stoatensystems von 1492-1559 (Munich 
and Bern 1919, Olfenbour) p. 9 A 
Je the Mestas A Study in Spanish Economie History, 1273-1836 (Cam= 
2930, Harvard University Brea 
‘ XT. Ser Whe Industrial Revolution, 2760-1830 (London 1948, Oxford 
‘University Pres), pp. 6-7. 
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technological revolution in industry, as the ninetcenth-century creation. 
of the ‘clipper’ sailing-ship ran neck and neck with the nineteenth- 
century creation of the steamship. If, in spite of this sudden spurt of 
progress, agriculture nevertheless failed to maintain its age-old primacy 
over industry in a Western and a Westernizing World, the reason was 
that the eighteenth-century agricultural revolution, by itself, would have 
been no adequate response even in combination with the accompany 
ing extension of the acreage under cultivation in Western Europe as well 
as overseas—to the Malthusian challenge which the eighteenth-century 
industrial revolution did prove able to meet. 

The formidably steep and rapid increase in population, which declared 
itself in Great Britain first among the countries of the Modern Western 
‘World, seems to have been due to a reduction of the death-rate, thanks 
to an improvement in the standard of public health, which was not 
offset by any countervailing fall in the birth-rate for the next five or six 
generations, In Great Britain the fall in the death-rate began to make 
itself felt circa A.D. 17405? ‘between 1740 and 1820 the death-rate fell 
almost continuously, from an estimated 35:8 for the ten years ending in 
1740 to one of 21:1 for those ending in 1821" ;? but net rates of reproduc- 
tion did not begin to fall off in either Great Britain or France before 
A.D. 1875-80, and not in other West European countries before A.D. 
1905-10." The net increase in the population of Western Europe through 
this Time-lag between the fall in the death-rate and the fall in the birth- 
rate was to reach its peak in A.D. 1890-1910.5 By the time of writing of 
the book, published in A.D. 1947, in which these remarkable figures are 
presented, the average expectation of life in the Western World had 
risen from the span of thirty-five years, at which it had stood under the 
ancien régime, to a span of no less than sixty. 

"This great spurt in the growth of population, first in Great Britain 
and then in other provinces of a Western and a Westernizing World, 
would have been an economic liability if the explosion of the Industrial 
Revolution had not responded to the challenge by converting this 
potential liability into an asset, The Industrial Revolution enabled an 
increasing population actually to raise its standard of living through a 
concomitant increase in the Volume of economic production that more 
than kept pace with the increase in the number of mouths to be fed and 
bodies to be clothed and housed; and our familiarity with this achieve- 
ment must not blind us to the truth that it was an amazing tour de force. 


“The spectre of the pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
which oppressed the mind of Malthus in 1798 was no chimaera. . . . An 
increase of people . . . does not necessarily mean either a greater effective 
demand for manufactured goods or an increased production of these in 


+ As many as ten distinct influences operating in Great Britain, from about AD. 1740 
quy edes the p dish are enumerated by T. S. Ashton ia Phe 
industrial Revolution, 1702-2532 (London 1948, Oxford University Press), p. 4. 
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the country concerned ... it may just as well lec to a lower standard of 
life for all'— 


which, was, in fact, its consequence in Ireland, where the population. 
increased in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century pari passu. 
with the simultaneous increase in the adjoining island. This Irish, and 
not the English, consequence was likewise the sequel to corresponding 
increases in the populations of China in the same age under a Pax 
Manchuana, and of India in the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the first half of the twentieth century under a Pax Britannica, 


“There are to-day on the plains of India and China men and women, 
plague-ridden and hungry, living lives little better, to outward appearance, 
"than those of the cattle that toil with them by day and share their places 
of sleep by night. Such . .. standards . . . are the lot of those who increase 
their numbers without passing through an industrial revolution. . . 2 
"The central problem of the age [4.D. 1760-1830 in Great Britain] was 
how to feed and clothe and employ generations of children outnumbering 
by far those of any earlier time. Ireland was faced by the seme problem. 
Failing to solve it, she lost in the “forties about a fifth of her people by 
‘emigration or starvation and disease. If England had remained a nation 
of cultivators and craftsmen, she could hardly have escaped the same fate, 
and, at best, the weight of a growing population must have pressed down. 
‘the spring of her spirit. She was delivered . . . by those who, seeking, no 
doubt, their own narrow ends, had the wit and resource to devise new 
instruments of production and new methods of administering industry. 
Britain might have learnt from bitter experience the fallacy of the view 
that, because with every pair of hands there is a mouth, therefore every 
expansion of numbers must lead to an increase of consumption, and so of 
output, if, after the middle of the nineteenth century, there had been no 
railways in America, no opening up of the prairies, and no stearmships."¢ 
We can now see what the challenge was which, after a three-or-four 
hundred-years long interlude of comparative stagnation in the Western 
art of shipbuilding, evoked, during the half-century A.D. 1840-90, a 
burst of fresh creative activity—comparable to the previous burst in 
AD. 1449-99 mhich brought forth the ‘clipper and the long-distance 
steamship in a twin birth. Under the goad of a sudden sharp increase in 
the pressure of population on the means of subsistence, a Modern 
‘Western Society which, so far from being resigned to seeing its standard 
of living fall, was bent upon raising it, had set out—in the footsteps of 
the Hellenic Society of the sixth century 2.c.—to convert an economy 
of subsistence farming into an economy of specialized production for 
export; and, for the first time in the history of Man in Process of 
Civilization, this economie revolution was now being put in train, not 
just within the walls of a handful of city-states, but throughout the body 
social of a hitherto preponderantly agricultural society. This revolu- 
tionary economic enterprise could not be carried through to success 
unless the entrepreneurs could multiply, many times over, a maritime 
carrying capacity that had met the comparatively modest requirements 


? Ashton. op. cit, p. 6. = Ibid, p. 261. 
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of the traditional economy; for these requirements had been limited to 
the transport of luxuries for a small governing class and of foodstuffs and 
raw materials for a few towns and ports specializing in commerce and 
industry, In order to make the revolutionary new economic régime work, 
maritime carrying capacity had to be expanded at short notice to cater 
for the transport of bully and heavy primary commodities for con- 
sumption, not just by a few exceptional urban communities, but by the 
entire body social of a society that was making itself preponderantly 
industrial instead of remaining preponderantly agricultural. 

Maritime carrying capacity could be expanded along three lines: by 
increasing the number of ships in commission, by increasing their size, 
and by increasing their speed and thus increasing the frequency of their 
voyages; and all three expedients were, in fact, resorted to in the Western 
World in face of the nineteenth-century Western maritime carrying-capa- 
city crisis. 

‘The line of least resistance was, of course, to shirk the arduous task of 
structural and mechanical innovation by simply increasing the number of 
ships of the customary size, build, and dri 

“The data available show that the changes in the size of vessels were not 
notable in England until after 1830, even though the proportion of the 
"larger vessels to the total increased, especially after 1730. If we were to 
‘study the shipping of Europe as a whole, the changes in the size of mer- 
chant vessels would be less considerable than in the case of England alone. 
Down to 1850 no merchant vessels are recorded with a registered tonnage 
in excess of 1200 tons, and there were very few vessels in England in the 
group from 420 to 1199 tons. There were large numbers of vessels of that 
rate in the Mediterranean as early as 1500; there were proportionately 
more in Holland than in England, though the size of Dutch vessels was 
probably not as great as that of the larger Mediterranean carriers. Through- 
‘out the period [circa A.D. 1572-1830] the merchant fleets of the different 
countries included large numbers of very small vessels.’* 


1 Usher, A. P.: "The Growth of English Shipping, 1572-1022 i 
Journal of Reonomit, vol xlii (Cambridge, Mass. 1928 Harvard Unive 
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By contrast, from circa A.D. 1830 onwards, increases in the size of 
ships, requiring revolutionary changes in their build, and soon also in 
their drive, came to contribute far more than increases in the number 
of ships in commission towards the now steeply rising increase in the 
aggregate tonnage of the United Kingdom merchant marine, as can be 
seen from the following figures in the tables compiled by Usher." 


Year | Number of vessels | Register tonnage 
E 12,460 1479062 
E 19474 2201592 
E EX poc 
1890 EX [ur 
E: 21,990 14,555,603, 


Percentage of Vessels in the United Kingdom Merchant Marine in Each of 
the Different Tonnage-Classes Distinguished in the Series of Columns Set 
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It is manifest that the almost six-fold increase in the United Kingdom 
merchant marine's aggregate register tonnage from a figure of 1,551,072 
tons in A.D. 1799 to a figure of 9,304,108 tons in A.D. 1900 was mostly 
accounted for by an increase in the size of vessels, and not by an increase 
in their numbers, considering that, between the same two dates, that 
saw a 600 per cent, increase in aggregate tonnage, the numbers increased. 
by hardly more than 5o per cent., from 12,461 in A.D. 1799 to 19,982 in 
A.D. 1900, after having reached and passed in A.D. 1860 a peak figure of 
27,663. It is no less evident that the increase in size could never have 
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been carried to the lengths attained in the event without an accompany- 
ing revolution in build. 

"Some increase in size would have been possible without a change in 
materials. Wooden vessels could be built up to 4000, and possibly sooo, 
tons, but With rapidly increasing costs of construction and maintenance. 
Serious structural difüculties would have been encountered in building 
very large wooden vessels, because the stems and stern-posts must needs 
be single timbers, and there are fairly definite limits to the size of first- 
class timbers for these purposes. The introduction of iron and steel dis- 
posed effectively of all these problems. This radical change should be 
borne in mind in any discussion of the size of vessels in the earlier periods. 
‘The revolution in the character of the merchant feet is a chapter in the 
history of the late nineteenth century—an outgrowth of the development 
of the iron ship.” 


‘The employment of iron made it feasible, as we have seen,? to build 
clippers of double the tonnage of the largest previous standard size of. 
sailing-ship; yet, even when the problem of construction had thus been’ 
solved, there were limits to the possible tonnage of a sail-borne ship 
even of the square rig in which the total spread of sail could be increased, 
up to a point, by adding to the number of the tiers of sails and to the 
number of the masts; and the size of the nineteenth-century British 
merchantman, like that of the fifteenth-century Portuguese lateen-rigged. 
caravel? would have been confined, perforce, within the limits thus set 
by the technique of sail-drive, if revolutionary-minded nineteenth-cen- 
tury British shipwrights had not made the further innovation of pro- 
pelling their new-fangled iron hulls by steam-power instead of by 
wind-power. The tonnage of British steamships, as distinct from the 
tonnage of all British merchantmen, whether steam-propelled or sail- 
borne, doubled between A.D. 1860 and A.D. 1868 according to Rostow;* 
and the ever more preponderant part that was being played by the 
increase in steam-propelled tonnage, as compared with the increase in 
wind-propelled tonnage, in the aggregate increase of United Kingdom 
merchant-marine tonnage, is reflected in the fact that the United King- 
dom merchant marine’s approximate carrying power, adjusted forsteam, 
rose, according to Usher,* from 4,068,000 tons in A.D. 1850, when there 
was an aggregate register tonnage of 3,651,133 tons distributed among 
25,084 vessels of both kinds, to 30,924,000 tons in A.D. 1900, when there 
was an aggregate register tonnage of 9,304,108 tons distributed among 
19,982 vessels. 

Te will be seen that, when nineteenth-century shipwrights were chal- 
lenged, by the explosion of the Industrial Revolution, rapidly to cater 
for an enormous increase in marine carrying capacity which had to be 
conjured up somehow if an audaciously revolutionary economic enter- 
prise was not to end in a catastrophic failure, the shipwrights solved the 

1 Usher op. cit, pp. 477 2 Onp.s7tsn,z,above, 3 Seep. 367 above. 
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crucial problem with which the Industrial Revolution had thus con- 
fronted them by enlisting new technical resources that the Industrial 
Revolution itself had placed at their disposal, The creativity displayed in 
the nineteenth-century shipwrights’ response was proportionate to the 
severity of the challenge that evoked it. But, as soon as the problem 
of carrying capacity had been solved through the creation of a long- 
distance steamship whose speed could be progressively increased pari 
passu with progressive increases in its size, there was a slackening of the 
pressure that had been constantly stimulating the shipwrights’ inventive 
faculties during the preceding fifty years; and this relaxation of tension 
would seem to explain why it was that, in shipbuilding, the rate of 
innovation during the sixty years A.D. 1890 to 1950 was markedly slower 
than it had been between A.D. 1840 and A.D. 1890, in spite of the fact 
that, during the six decades ending in A.D. 1950, the general progress of 
Western technology had been continuing to accelerate in a geometrical 
progression, 

‘The sensitiveness, speed, and vigour of the Western shipwright’s 
responses to two altogether different challenges within the four and a 
half centuries running from circa A.D. 1440 to circa A.D. 1890 are striking 
evidences of human freedom of action in response to a technological 
Challenges but Technology is, after all, the eld where, if anywhere, 
evidences of human freedom are to be expected, considering that Man 
never comes so near to being master of a situation as when he is dealing 
with Non-Human Nature. Man seldom shows anything like the same 
mastery in his dealings either with the Subconscious Psyche underlying 
his personality or with the other personalities who are his fellow human 
beings; and it is therefore perhaps more remarkable if we find evidences 
of Challenge-and-Response giving birth to human freedom on the 
spiritual as well as on the technological plane. We do, in fact, find such 
evidences here too when we recall the part played by Challenge-and- 
Response in generating the diversity between corresponding episodes 
in the histories of different civilizations. 

"The diversity in the duration of the growth-phases of civilizations has 
manifestly been the consequence of a recurrent freedom of choice that 
brings with it, each time, both a chance of success and a risk of failure, 
‘As we have found in a previous context! the process of social growth 
consists in a concatenation of acts of Challenge-and-Response in which 
a successful response to one challenge gives rise to another challenge 
which may be met by another successful response giving rise to yet 
another challenge in the series. It will be seen that, in each successive. 
act, the recipients of the challenge of the hour are free to choose between 
a Good and an Evil that are fraught with Life and with Death ;? and this 
means that each act raises afresh the issue ‘to be or not to be’. In any 
such series of encounters between God the deliverer of the challenge 
and Man the recipient of it, there is manifestly perm that makes it 
impossible for the spinning of a golden thread of challenge-met-by- 
successful-response-leading-to-further-challenge-met-by-further-success- 
ful-response to continue ad infinitum. It is equally manifest that, at the 

In TIL. ii, 119-20. 2 Deut. xax, 35-19. 
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presentation of each successive challenge, there can be no assurance 
that the spinner will not fail, this time, to add another fathom’s length 
to his life-line; for in each act Man is free to choose Death instead of 
Life; and, each time, his momentous choice depends on the uncertain 
issue of a spiritual struggle within his soul between an aspiration towards 
Grace and a gravitation towards Original Sin, 

‘The severity of this perpetually recurring struggle is indicated by our 
finding that, out of twenty-two known civilizations," there was only one 
that could not be certified to be either dead or in disintegration by the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era, It is true that these figures did 
not warrant any inferential estimate of a civilization's normal expecta- 
tion of life, because this species of Society was at this date still so young, 
and the number of its representatives was still so few, that any attempt 
at a generalization must be subject to astultifyingly wide margin of error. 
Yet, even if the statistics gave no legitimate ground for pessimism, it 
might be augured thet each additional round might be likely to make the 
game more perilous, since a sinful Human Nature was apt to be tempted 
by every successful response to a challenge into succumbing either to 
the active sin of hybris or to the hardly less ruinous passive sin of resting 
on its oars.? If ‘the greater the success, the greater the temptation’ were 
in truth one of the laws to which the Human Psyche was subject, then 
it would seem to follow that an equilibrium which had to be unstable if 
it was to be a vehicle for the growth-process must be prone to become 
‘ever more precarious with each successive victory of Life over Death. 

‘This besetting danger, which was the price of freedom, was advertised 
in the spectacle of disintegrating, petrified,? arrested,* and abortive’ 
civilizations, and was illustrated in the history, not only of human 
societies, but of terrestrial life itself, Every species of living creature is 
an earnest of growth, inasmuch as it is the fruit of some past creative 
mutation of an antecedent species and might become in its turn the seed 
of some further creative mutation into yet another species; yet at the 
same time every living species ‘is a halt’, and it is this ‘by definition’, 
since it ‘is essentially a created thing’ ^ 

The tragic breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization in the flower of its 

wth was sensitively forecast in the premonitory arrest of the growth of 
the Attic art of the tragic drama in a generation that lived to see the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War. 


“Tragedy—as also Comedy—was at first mere improvisation. . . . 
‘Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each new element that showed itself 
was in turn developed. Having passed through many changes it found its 
natural form, and there it stopped (2ravoaro, me čoye m) varijs dióvw).'7 


‘The changes through which the Athenian tragic drama had passed 


+ On acount in which a Medieval Western City-state cosmos is given the status of a 
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before its development was arrested had been rapid as well as radical; 
for a run of no more than three generations had seen the development 
begin and end; and the end and the beginning had both been abrupt. 
"The ‘natural form’ attained by Attic tragedy at the hands of Sophocles 
and Euripides was conscientiously reproduced thereafter, without any 
further creative innovations, by their successors, not merely down to 
Aristotle's time, but until this genre of literature went out of cultivation. 
in the Hellenic culture's latter days; and in the prelude to the story a 
traditional dramatic ritual, performed as a spell for ensuring the regular 
recurrence of an annual harvest and vintage, bad, as far as we know, 
remained for centuries on end as static as the technique of agriculture 
itself until the genius commemorated in the historical or legendary name 
of Thespis transfigured this archaic religious institution into a rudi- 
mentary artistic vehicle for conveying the deepest feelings, problems, 
and interests of a flowering civilization. Considering that Aeschylus took 
over this new-born art in its swaddling clothes and handed it on to 
Sophocles all but full-grown, the three generations that saw the begin- 
ning and end of the growth of Attic tragedy virtually contract to the span 
of one single generation only. 

‘How are we to account for a period of creativity hardly longer than 
the life-time of Aeschylus, when this brief spurt of growth has for its 
overture an acon of the timeless ritual of the énaueds aiuu, and for 
its epilogue an acon of the conventional post-Euripidean Hellenic 
Grama? The answer to this question is to be found in the history of the 
city-state of Athens in which the art of Tragedy was brought to life, like 
Pygmalion’s statue, only to be turned to stone, like the Phaeacian galley,? 
in full career, The transfiguration of an Attic agricultural rite into a fine 
art was one of the expressions of a contemporaneous social and cultural 
transfiguration of Athens herself as a result of the Solonian revolution? 
In accomplishing this revolution in her own life, Athens made herself 
‘the education of Hellas’; yet a title which conveyed the truth about the 
Athens of an age beginning with the generation of Solon at the turn of 
the seventh and sixth centuries v.c. and ending with the generation of 
Aeschylus (vivebat 525/524-456 B.C.) had ceased to be deserved by 
Athens before it was coined for her in 431—430 B.C, by Pericles; for by 
that date Athens, under the influence of no other leader than Pericles 
himself, had hardened into the repellent figure of ‘a tyrant city’? who 
was selfishly misusing her power in Hellas in the narrow interests of her 
own citizens, and was jealously on her guard against the extension of an 
‘Athenian franchise that had now become a lucrative privilege. This 
moral fall of Athens had taken place during the half-century that had 
elapsed between the repulse of Xerxes's invasion of Continental Euro- 
pean Greece and the outbreak of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War; and 
the act in which it is most expressively symbolized is the scrutiny and 
purgation of the official register of Athenian citizens in 445-444 B.C., on 
the occasion of a distribution of grain, presented to the Athenian people 
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by their ally Egypt, which prompted them to act on a restrictive law 
enacted, at Pericles’ instance, six years earlier.* Itis assuredly no accident 
that this symbolic date of Athens’ spiritual narcosis should coincide 
with the artistic floruit of a Sophocles in whose hands the Attic art of 
‘Tragedy came to the end of a growth that had been so vigorous in the 
generation of Sophocles’ own immediate predecessor Aeschylus. The 
hybris bred in Athenian souls by the triumphant success of Athenian 
responses to the Hellenic World's sixth-century ordeal of encirclement 
and fifth-century ordeal of invasion had blighted the Athenian people's 
moral growth; and the halt in the development of the Atticart of Tragedy 
was a consequence and an index of this spiritual disaster. 

"Phe element of freedom in human affairs which reveals itself in a 
diversity in the duration of the growth-phases of civilizations, and whose 
epiphany and atrophy we can see—in the history of the growth and petri- 
faction of the Attic art of Tragedy—as sharply focused as if we were 
gazing through a magnifying glass, is likewise revealed in a diversity in 
the relations of Religion to the rises and falls of civilizations in different 
generations; and in this field, as in that, we can discern that human 
freedom springs from an encounter in which Man is summoned to 
respond to a challenge presented by God. 

‘The challenge of social breakdown, disintegration, and dissolution had 
been identical in the histories of the civilizations of each of the three 
generations of this species of society that had run their course so far, and, 
as between the divers representatives of a single generation, it had been 
identical a fortiori; yet the responses made to this spiritual challenge in 
the second generation had, as we have seen, been immensely more fruit- 
ful than any responses made in either the first generation or the third; 
and, among these responses in the second generation, it seemed unlikely 
to a latter-day Christian historian that either Hinduism or Islam would 
be placed on a spiritual par with either the Mahayana or Christianity by 
a judge who was wholly disinterested and at the same time fully qualified 
f any such godlike human arbiter was anywhere to be found). This 
wide diversity in the responses to an identical challenge becomes in- 
telligible if—and perhaps only if—we see in it the consequence of a 
freedom of choice which God had granted to human souls; and thus we 
see freedom springing from Challenge-and-Response in the most crucial 
of all the ordeals through which Man in Process of Civilization had been 
reminded of his Creator in the course of the five or six thousand years 
during which the human climber had been striving to scale this pre- 
cipitous ‘pitch’ on the cliff-face of his terrestrial purgatory. 

? See Aristotle: The Constitution of Athens, chap. 27, od finem; Plutarch: Life 
Perce, hago gy, Mt Comin af Adan, ci, an d Soo Nemec Tal of 


D. THE FREEDOM OF HUMAN SOULS THAT 
Is THE LAW OF GOD 


[Siti present Past of this Study we are trying to gain some insight 
into the relation between Law and Freedom in History; and, if we 
now reapproach this question in the light of the evidence that we have 
been gathering in the course of an empirical inquiry, we shall find that 
the question has already received an answer, How is Freedom related to 
Law? Our evidence declares that Man does not live under one law only; 
he lives under two laws, and one of these two is a Law of God which is 
Freedom itself under another and more illuminating name, 

"This ‘perfect law of liberty”? is also a law of Love; for Man's freedom 
could only have been given to Man by a God who is Love in person,? 
and this divine gift can only be used by Man for freely choosing Good 
and Life instead of Death and Evil? if Man, on his side, loves God well 
enough to be moved by this responsive love of his to commit himself to 
God, by making God’s will his own, as unreservedly as God has com- 
mitted Himself to Man by giving Man the power of free choice. 

Our wills are ours, we know not how; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine.+ 
‘La sua voluntade è nostra pace’;$ and this self-surrender of Man's will 
to God's, which the Prophet Muhammad has preached in the lapidary 
word islam, is ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God’.$ "History is, 
. . above everything else, a call, a vocation, a dispensation to be heard 
and responded to by free human beings—in short, the interaction of 
God and Man';? and this truth has been partially divined by pre- 
Christian Hellenic philosophers and been faintly echoed in the utterances 
of post-Christian Western heresiarchs. Plato has testified that the Gods 
do not drive human beings, but steer them;? and Hegel’s description of 
creation as a synthesis obtained through a settlement of accounts be- 
tween a thesis and an antithesis is a recognizable academic abstract of 
the living truth, even though it makes nonsense of it by perversely 
depotentializing the creative act of God's and Man's mutual love into 
the logical procedure of an intellect that ‘by itself, moves nothing’. 

Law and Freedom in History prove to be identical, in the sense that 
Man's freedom proves to be the law of a God who is identical with Love, 
But this finding does not dispose of our problem; for in answering our 
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original question we have raised a new one. In finding that Freedom is 
identical with one of two codes of Law, we have raised the question of the 
relation in which these two laws stand to one another; and at first sight 
the answer to this new question would seem to be that the Law of Love 
and the Law of Subconscious Human Nature, which both manifestly 
have jurisdiction over human affairs, are not only different but are con- 
tradictory, and are not only contradictory but are incompatible; for the 
law of the Subconscious Psyche, which our Western psychologists have 
located in the psychic abyss from which the Babylonian astrologers once 
projected it on to the stars in their courses, holds in spiritual bondage 
human souls whom God has called to work with Him in freedom, When 
one of two dispensations spells liberty, while the other spells servitude, 
are we not wantonly obscuring the truth and confusing the issue by 
using the same word ‘law’ to describe them both? 

"The more searchingly we compare these two ‘laws’, the wider the moral 
gulf between them seems to be. If we appraise the Law of Nature by the 
standard of the Law of Love, and see through Love's eyes everything that 
Nature has made, behold, it is very bad.? 


Ay, look: high Heaven and Earth ail from the prime foundation; 
‘All thoughts to rive the heart are here, and all are vain.'? 


And, in the bitterness of his riven heart, Man explores divers possible 
explanations of a moral anomaly and enormity that he cannot explain 
away and cannot take for granted. 

One of the conclusions that have been drawn by human spectators of 
the moral evil in the Universe is that this chamber of horrors cannot be 
any god's handiwork. 


Quod si iam rerum ignorem primordia quae sint, 
hoc tamen ex ipsis caeli rationibus ausim. 
confirmare aliisque ex rebus reddere multis, 
nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam. 
maturam rerum: tanta stat praedita culpá.? 


‘To explain this evil universe as the undesigned outcome of a fortuitous 
concourse of indestructable atoms of matter is indeed the line of least 
resistance for an Epicurean in whose belief the gods are rois fainéants; 
but this Epicurean solution of the problem of Evil will not satisfy either 
a logician who sees through the word ‘Chance’ to an undesignated posi- 
tive order lurking incognito under this negative label, or a Christian in 
whose belief God is the Love that has bestowed on Man a law that is 
Freedom. The Christian finds himself compelled to choose between two 
other alternatives, both of which are grievously disconcerting: Either the 
God who is Love must be also the creator of a manifestly ailing Uni- 
verse, and therefore be either an incompetent demiurge or a malignant 
mater saeva cupidinum;s or, if the God of Love is not one aspect of 
a Janus-headed Godhead that, in another aspect, is Our Lady of the 


t Gen. i an 
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Jungle, éra Onpdv, then the ailing Universe must have been created. 
by another god who is not the God of Love. In the second century of 
the Christian Era the Catholic Christian Church impaled itself on the 
first of the two horns of this dilemma, while 2 Marcionite Christian 
Church impaled itself on the second. 

Marcion was a posthumous disciple of the Apostle Paul who drew, 
with an un-Pauline rigour, the logical consequences of a Pauline distinc- 
tion between opposing realms of Mosaic Law and of Christian Grace. 
Marcion’s uncompromising jealousy for the immaculateness of the God 
who is Love made it impossible for him to remain in communion! with 
any fellow Christian 


Who trusted God was Love indeed, 
And Love Creation’s final law, 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 

‘With ravin, shriek’d against his ered. 


Marcion broke with a Catholic Christianity because he had wrestled 
with the question 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
"That Nature lends such evil dreams? 


and had given, for his part, the affirmative answer that William Blake’s 
anima naturaliter Marcionita was to give to the same question some 
seventeen hundred years later. 


When the stars threw down their spears 
And watered Heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to sce? 

Did He that made the Lamb make thee? 


Blake's and Marcion’s solution for this moral enigma is to attribute 
the creation of an ailing Universe to a god who, so far from being 
identical with God the fount of Love and Father of the Saviour, is His 
antithesis inasmuch as the creator god’s distinctive characteristic is the 
forbidding negative quality of being both unloving and unlovable. In 
Blake's, as in Marcion’s, theology, God the Creator's role is to play the 
Erinyes to God the Redeemer’s Orpheus.* While the Saviour God wins 
souls by ove, without ever terrorizing them by threats of constraining 
them by force, the highest moral level to which a creator god depicte 
as a Prussian drill-sergeant in excelsis is deemed capable of rising is to 
exact outward conformity with the prescriptions of a cut-and-dried 
moral law by imposing savage penalties for formal breaches of it. He is 
spiritually impotent to move his human creatures by touching their 
heart-strings. 

‘This melancholy taskmaster god whom Marcion identifies with a 
Mosaic Jehovah and whom Blake names ‘Urizen’ and nicknames ‘Nobo- 
daddy’ would be bad enough if he performed his self-imposed duties 

? Marsion founded a church of his own in A.D. 44, after bia doctrine had been rejected 
by the Catholic Christian community at Rome. Tor the dato, see Harnack, A vont 
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competently even according to his own limited lights; but his work is a 
hideous failure; and this failure must be due either to incompetence or 
to malevolence. Even if the Creator were to be acquitted on the charge 
of wilful malice, he would have to be convicted of being either culpably 
unaware of his wantonly assumed responsibilities or else no less culpably 
indifferent to them; and either of these verdicts would be damning in 
the judgement of a decently human jury; for no human being who was 
not shockingly obtuse or callous could imagine himself ever having had 
the heart, if he had been creating morally irresponsible sentient living 
organisms, to victimize his own creatures by enduing them with the 
capacity to suffer when he was not endowing them with any capacity to 
turn suffering to moral account, It would have been still harder for him 
to imagine himself ever having implanted, in any morally responsible 
sentient living creatures of his, the capacity not only to suffer but to sin 
without having made sure in advance that he would never be driven by 
force of circumstances to lead these human beings into temptation and 
‘would always be sufficiently master of the situation to be able to deliver 
them from evil. 

"That there is a “soul of good in things evil” is unquestionable; nor will 
any wise man deny the disciplinary value of pain and sorrow. But these 
considerations do not help us to see why the immense multitude of 
irresponsible sentient beings, which cannot profit by such discipline, 
should suffer; nor why, among the endless possibilities open to omni 
potence—that of sinless, happy existence among the rest—the actuality in 
which sin and misery abound should be that selected.’! 


When a human soul thus finds itself confronted with two numinous 
presences which are morally antithetical? to one another, yet which, 
none the less, both have to be recognized as being indubitably divine, 
the most obvious conclusion is that there must be, not one god, but two 
gods, in the Universe; and this argument came home ad hominem to the 
"writer of this Study when, with the present chapter in mind, he was 
reading simultaneously Adolf von Harnack's Marcion, the Gospel of the 
Stranger God, and Thor Heyerdahl's Kon-Tiki > 


“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, 
these see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.'* 


But they that go down to the sea, not in a ship, but on a balsa-log sieve, 
see works of God the Creator that are yet more wondrous and appalling 
than any that discover themselves to seafarers who ‘plough across’ the 
water, in latter-day Western style, ‘with roaring engines and piston- 
strokes"? "The sea contains many surprises for him who has his floor on 
a level with the surface and drifts along slowly and noiselessly’; and in 
the experience of the crew of the Kon-Tiki most of these surprises were 

+ Huxley, T. EL: Evolution ond Ethics, the Romanes Lecture, 1893, reprinted in 
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Secording to Seine Luke) bore the expressive tle cities, 
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nightmares: the whale shark with a toadlike jaw four or five feet wide 
that came grinning like a bulldog;* the three luminous monsters larger 
than elephants; the devilish green eyes of giant squids which shone in 
the dark like phosphorus;? and the ghastly life-and-death struggle be- 
tween sharks, tunnies, and dolphins.* ‘When we turned in on these 
evenings, in our mind's eye we saw greedy, open shark jaws and blood, 
and the smell of shark meat stuck in our nostrils’;5 yet these predatory 
monsters of the deep were bone of the bones and flesh of the flesh? of 
these horrified human spectators; for all terrene life is known to have 
originated in the sea, and the chemical composition of the human body 
betrays the marine origin of a perhaps not less predatory Mankind. 
Almost, Thor, thou persuadest me to be a Marcionite’—yet, though 
Man's heart may be moved by the visio malefica of Creation to curse a 
god who has brought these horrors into being, Man's head will forbid 
him to embrace a theology that breaks down under examination. 
While Marcion is on strong ground in affirming that Creation is bound 
up with Evil, he is on weak ground in denying that Creation has anything 
to do either with Goodness or with Love; for the truth is that God's 
love is the source of Man’s freedom, and that a freedom which gives 
vent for Creation thereby opens a door for Sin. The ordeals in which 
‘Man has to exercise his freedom to choose between Life and Death and 
between Good and Evil can be described, with equal faithfulness to 
truth, as challenges from God and as temptations from the Devil. We 
have watched the Devil unintentionally serving God's purpose by help- 
ing God to carry on His creative activity, and we have even wondered 
whether, under the disguise of a satanic malice, a divine love may not be 
operating through a Mephistopheles without whose left-handed assis- 
tance God's work might be brought to a halt by its own paradoxically 
paralysing perfection." Every encounter between a human soul and God 
is thus inevitably fraught with possibilities of Evil as well as Good; and 
this chain that links Evil, as well as Good, to Love cannot be severed 
by the knife-edge of Marcion’s logic, All morally sensitive hearts will 
sympathize with Marcion’s zeal to keep the hem of a Divine Love's 
garment unspotted; yet the same fine feeling will make such hearts 
revolt against the logic of Marcion’s consequent denigration of a Sub- 
conscious Psyche that animates Man and Beast alike, and that bears up 
human personalities on the surface of its abyss, as the unplumbed 
Pacific bore up Thor Heyerdahl’s balsa-log raft. For this primal living 
creature that is the Great Mother of Life on Earth is not only the 
Kali whose obscene womb has spawned Leviathan and Behemoth, the 
Dragon and the Bull;? it is also the Pytho whose oracular omphalos—in 
"that shady city of palm trees”? where ‘Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy"! is the fount of Poetry and Prophecy; and, if we believe that 
the voice of a God who is Love thus speaks to the Soul through the 
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Subconscious in the divinely inspired accents of a Dante and a Deutero- 
Isaiah, we may venture on to believe that Love is also the God who has 
created the tentacles of the squid and the teeth of the whale-shark, ‘For 
the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
Him who hath subjected the same in hope”? 

In logic, this is evidently a harder saying than Marcion’s creatorem 
aut ignorasse aut noluisse aut potentem non esse;? but in reality, as 
registered in the full gamut of our human experience, Marcion’s vindica- 
tion of God's love at the cost of denying His unity is no less evidently 
wider of the mark than Irenaeus's vindication of the identity of God the 
Almighty Creator with God the All-loving Redeemer at the cost of 
identifying with one another two epiphanies of the Godhead which are 
logically and morally irreconcilable from a human standpoint. And 
experience's testimony to the truth of a logical and moral paradox is 
strikingly vindicated by the findings of a science which cannot be 
suspected of having gone out of its way in order to ratify an Irenacan 
system of Christian theology. The travail of striving to reconcile two 
irreconcilable epiphanies of God, which torments the consciousness of 
the adult saint and scholar, is declared by at least one school of post- 
Modern Western psychological research to have already tormented a 
Subconscious Psyche in an antecedent struggle through which the future 
saint and scholar's moral personality has been originally acquired at a 
stage of early infancy in which God's future place in the Soul's universe 
has been occupied by the infant child's Mother. 


‘As the baby begins . .. early in the . . „ second year of post-natal life 
« .. to draw a distinction between itself and outer reality, it is the Mother» 
Who comes to represent the external world and to mediate its impacts on 
the child. But she dawns upon its growing consciousness under two 
opposite aspects. She is the child's chief object of love, and its fountain- 
head of satisfaction, security, and peace. But she is also Authority, the 
chief source of power mysteriously set over the child and arbitrarily 
thwarting some of the impulses along whose paths its new life quests out- 
wards. The frustration of infantile impulse generates anger, hate, and 
destructive wishes—what the psychologists generally style aggression— 
directed against the thwarting authority. But this hated Authority is also 
the loved Mother. "The infant is thus faced with the primal conflict. Two 
irreconcilable sets of impulses are directed towards the same object, and 
that object is the centre of its surrounding universe.’* 
‘Thus, according to one psychological theory, the conscious moral con- 
flict of maturity is subconsciously anticipated in early infancy; and, in 
the infantile, as in the adult, struggle, a spiritual victory exacts its 
spiritual price, ‘Primitive Love conquers Primitive Hate by saddling it 
with the burden of primal guilt’; and Psychology thus endorses 


1 Rom, viii 20. 

2 Marcion as interpreted by Tertullian in his Adversus Marcionem, Book IV, chap. 4 
(eee Harnack, op. ci, p.95) 

3 ‘And/or any efficient mother-substitute, such as a nurse who takes over the care of the 

baby, or a large part of 

‘Huxley, -: Evolutionary Ethics, the Romanes Lecture, 1043, reprinted in Huxley, 
ar end Vi Eoalution and Ero, 2893-2943 (London iir, Plot Press), p. 197. 
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the Irenaean anti-Marcionite Christian finding that Love and Hate, 
Righteousness and Sinfulness, are indissolubly linked with one another 
through the chain of Creation. 

"Without a mother, no strong love focussed on a personal object; with- 
out such love, no conflict of irreconcilable impulses; without such conflict, 
no guilt; and, without such guilt, no effective moral sense.’ 


A latter-day Western psychology’s discovery, in an infantile Sub- 
conscious Psyche, of two irreconcilable impressions of one Mother, who 
represents Authority as well as Love in her own indivisible person, 
testifies to the veracity of Irenacus’s intuition that the apparent co- 
existence of two gods, morally antithetical to one another, must be, not 
a faithful reflection of the divine reality, but a mirage reflecting merely 
a diffraction of the unitary image of the One True God in the prismatic 
lens of an imperfect human spiritual vision.» God the Lover and 
Redeemer of souls must, in spite of Marcionic appearances to the con- 
trary, be identical, in an ineffable reality, with God the Creator of sub- 
conscious terrestrial life, as well as with God the Creator of a material 
cosmos whose mathematical perfection is not marred by any moral bar 
sinister on the inanimate level. This paradoxical truth that Love is 
inseparable from the Almighty Power put forth in Creation is visually 
portrayed in Medieval Western Christian mappae mundi in which the 
latent figure of Christ Crucified holds together and sustains the World; 
and this image does not become less true to reality if we replace the 
Greek cross on which the seventeenth-century Western mathematicians 
hung their analysis of a static universe by the Saint Andrew's cross, 
embodied in the three-dimensional form of an hour-glass, on which a 
twentieth-century Western mathematical physicist had learnt to hang 
his analysis of a universe travelling through Space-Time. 

For finite human minds, it is morally inexplicable that God the Creator 
of Life on Earth should have anticipated the gait of His creature Homo 
Faber by feeling his way gradatim et pedetemptim. They can understand 
"why Man should have had to serve an apprenticeship in flaking flints in 
order to learn how to build an atomic pile; but why did an Almighty 
God who is Love and Creativity in one not avail Himself of His power to 
create a Buddha and a Saint Francis de toutes pièces? Why did He elect. 
to approach the creation of these spiritual masterpieces of His by the 
slow, laborious, clumsy, and apparently maleficent method of creating 
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amoebas, cholera germs, sharks, and sabre-toothed tigers by the way? 
‘Did He that made the lamb make thee? Can God. Marcion again 
interpellates, be almighty if He is unable, or all-loving if He is unwilling, 
to evoke sainthood except at the cost of a spiritual tension and struggle 
fraught with the certainty of suffering and with the possibility of sin? 
Ts the rarely trodden path to sainthood only a higher and steeper reach 
of the steep and arduous ascent climbed by every human infant that 
acquires a moral personality at the cost of a psychic conflict? Human 
minds cannot find a logically self-consistent answer to this riddle of 
creation because they cannot view the travail of creation with the all- 
comprehending vision of a Divine Creative Love which sees everything 
that It has made, from the shark to the saint, and beholds that it is very 
good.' Yet even a finite human understanding may surmise that the 
history of Life on Earth describes a curve through Space~Time-Psyche 
in which each of the imperfect and ephemeral successive living moments 
out of which this curve is built up has its absolute value for the Deus 
Crucifixus whose Cross is at once the sure evidence of God's love and 
the firm frame on which the moving curve of His creation through 
suffering hangs. ‘Wie es eigentlich gewesen’ is a mystery that may pass 
the understanding of any creature afloat in the creative Time-stream; 
but the historian’s very consciousness of the relativity of his own infirm 
standpoint is evidence that he has some inkling of an absolute zov orf); 
and perhaps even he may catch a fleeting glimpse of ‘wie es geworden" 
by clutching, for an instant, the skirts of T am’.? In such flashes of 
illumination a human understanding may divine that the service per- 
formed for God by Evil as an instrument of creation in His hands is a 
reality in God's creative work in Time which is transcended in those 
higher spheres that are entered by a contrite Doctor Marianus in the 
last act of the second part of Goethe's Faust; and this intuition is shared 
with Christianity by Buddhism if the conception of Nirodna is to be 
interpreted as implying the extinction, not of Life itself, but of the 
tragically creative experiences of Life-in-Time 3 

In Life-in-Time, as human souls experience i in their passage through 
‘This World, a finite human understanding, that cannot resolve an 
apparent moral conflict between divers laws reigning within human 
ken, can at least discern that, from the standpoint of creatures subject 
to their dominion, these laws stand to one another in a hierarchical 
relation, and that this hierarchy of laws is a Jacob’s ladder up which 
God is ever seeking to draw His Creatures towards Him, rung over rung. 
‘This partial intuition of the role of Law in History, imperfect though it 
be, throws some light on the relation between Law and Freedom if we 
also take the view that ‘Freedom’, like ‘Chance’ and ‘Heterodoxy’, is a 
relative concept, not an absolute one, and that, accordingly, Freedom 
from the dominion of a law can be won only at the price of accepting the 
dominion of some other law that is higher in the scale in the sense of 
having power to liberate from the rule of the previously prevailing law 
anyone able to live up to the rule of the new law and willing to live 
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under it. Freedom from the ineffectual law of an anarchic Iceland can 
be won only by submitting to a stern Norwegian King’s Peace; freedom. 
from the capricious law of Xerxes can be won only by submitting to the 
inexorable law of the Lycurgean agdgé;* freedom from the brutal law of 
Ishmael can be won only by submitting to an arbitrary law of Moses; 
freedom from the law of the Mosaic letter that killeth can be won only 
by embracing a law of Christ's spirit that giveth life. 

Since it is thus impossible to win freedom from the service of one 
Jaw except by entering into the service of some higher law, the liberation 
that is achieved at each upward step from law to law is inevitably at 
the same time a sacrifice, The rise from the level of a law of inanimate 
Physical Nature to the level of a law of Subconscious Psychic Nature 
liberates Life at the cost of inflicting Death and of kindling sensations 
and passions that, in a retrospective view from a subsequently attained 
human standpoint, display a moral spectrum diffracted into Good and 
Bad. The rise from the level of a law of Subconscious Psychic Nature 
to the level of a law of Conscious Will liberates the Human Spirit at the 
cost of charging a creature hitherto as innocent as the lamb and the 
tiger with the crucial responsibility of having to make divine or satanic 
choices between Right and Wrong. Liberty from a lower law can never 
be purchased except at this cost of submitting to a higher law; and, 
when purchased at this cost, it can be preserved only at the price of 
eternal vigilance; for an empirically experienced hierarchical relation 
between these divers laws current in the Universe, which seems to 
certify that they are so many enactments of a single divine legislator, 
creates an agonizing conflict of laws for any of God’s creatures that have 
accepted His challenge to transfer their allegiance from some lower law 
of His/to some higher one. 

“I delight in the Law of God after the Inward Man; but I see another 

law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the Law of Sin which is in my members.” 
And Saint Paul's testimony from his personal experience was endorsed 
by a nincteenth-century Western man of science who had done as much 
as any man to write the laws of Nature large on his contemporaries’ 
mental map. 

"Cosmic Nature is no school of virtue, but the headquarters of the enemy 
of Ethical Nature. . . . Social progress means a checking of the cosmic 
process at every step and the substitution for it of another, which may be 
Called the ethical process, the end of which is not the survival of those who 


+ "This point is made by Herodotus (Historir, Book VIT, chaps, x0:—5) in an imaginary 
conversation which he puts into the mouths of Xerxes and the exiled King of Lace- 
daemon, Dimaritur, who is serving on Xerxes’ ste during the Achaemenian Power's 
{avast of Continental European Greece in ado nc Tie Spartan quisling is represented 
‘Though the Lacedsemonisns are fre, their freedom is not absolute. They are sub- 
jects of a lord and master whose name is the Laws and they fear thie master «great deal 
iore than Your Majesty'a subjects fear Your Majesty. At any rate, they never fail to 
arty out whatever orders this master may give then end his orders are always the 
Same: “Tle troops erc forbidden to retreat in the face of the enemy, however great his 
Bumerical superiority thelr orders ar to remain at their posts and there conqueror die.” 2 
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may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions 
which obtain, but of those who are ethically the best... . The ethical 
process is in opposition to the principle of the cosmic process, and tends 
to the suppression of the qualities best fitted for success in that struggle. 
- . What would become of the garden if the gardener treated all the weeds 
and slugs and birds and trespassers as he would like to be treated, if he 
ere in their place? . . . The practice of that which is ethically best—what 
we call goodness or virtue—involves a course of conduct which, in all 
respects, is opposed to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle 
for existence. In place of ruthless self-assertion it demands self-restraint. 
. . It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence. . . , Man, as a 
"political animal”, . . is compelled to be perpetually on guard against the 
cosmic forces, whose ends are not his ends, without and within himself, 
- "The ethical progress of Society depends, not on imitating the cosmic 
process, still less in running away from it, but in combating it. ... The 
history of Civilisation details the steps by which men have succeeded in 
building up an artificial world within the Cosmos. . . . In virtue of his 
intelligence, the dwarf bends the titan to his will. ... . That which lies 
before the Human Race is a constant struggle to maintain and improve, 
in opposition to the State of Nature, the State of Art of an organised 
polity, in which, and by which, Man may develop a worthy civilisation, 
capable of maintaining and constantly improving itself, until the evolution 
of our globe shall have entered so far upon its downward course that the 
‘cosmic process resumes its sway and, once more, the State of Nature 
prevails over the surface of our planet; 


If Freedom is to be taken as being a relative concept, and if all the 
mutually contrary and contradictory laws in an ascending hierarchy are 
in some sense laws of God, even though human minds cannot resolve 
an apparent moral conflict between God's Law of Love and God's Law 
of Subconscious Psychic Nature, is there any sense in which the Law 
of Love can be called God's Law without qualification, and in which 
the freedom to be found in God's service is, after all, not relative, but 
truly ‘perfect ? When we have heard Christ's challenge “Take up the 
cross and follow me? can we credit His assurance ‘My yoke is easy and 
my burden is light } 

"he answer to this question seems to be that ‘the glorious freedom of 
the sons of God’, which they enjoy under the Law of Love, is not merely 
the relative freedom of a release from the law of a compulsive Sub- 
conscious Psyche; itis also the perfect freedom possessed by God Him- 
self, which an all-loving Creator has bestowed upon His creature Man 
at the sacrificial price of emptying Himself? of almighty power. Under 
a Law of Love which is the law of God's own Being, God's self-sacrifice 
challenges Man by setting before Man an ideal of spiritual perfection 
which Man has perfect freedom to accept or to reject. The Law of Love 
leaves Man as free to be a sinner as to be a saint. The one thing that Man. 


+ Huxley, T, H.: Buolution and Ethier, the Romanes Lecture, 1803, and Prolegomena, 
1894, reprinted in Huxley, T. H. and 1 Buluton end Ethics, 1093-1943 (London, 
1947, Pilot Press), pp. 78, Bn, st, sz, 81-82, go, 82 85, 85, 60. 
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can be sure that this law will never do to him is to make him take up the. 
Cross against his will; for the Law of Love is the one law that can never 
be served involuntarily. There is not, and cannot be, any externally 
applied coercion to obey this law, or any externally imposed punishment 
for disobeying it. The punishment for disobedience is inherent in the 
act of disobedience itself; for, in using his God-given freedom to reject 
the ideal in which the Law of Love consists, a human soul that has been 
created ‘to glorify God and fully to enjoy Him for ever”! is rejecting ‘the 
true end of Man’, and is running, self-driven, into the disaster that 
overtakes Man through the inexorable working of the Law of Sub- 
conscious Human Nature, if he fails to respond to God’s challenge to 
rise to the service of the Law of Love by using his God-given freedom 
to choose what is the will of God for him. Moreover, even this self- 
inflicted disaster is no final judgement and no irrevocable doom, since 
mundane disaster brings with it the opportunity of learning through 
suffering for any sinner who repents of his sin and is moved by his 
penitence to seek the aid of God's grace. 

‘Thus, on this highest visible pitch of a cliff-face up which the creature 
is being drawn by the call of his Creator to essay a perilous ascent, we 
catch a glimpse of God’s hand reaching down to meet the upstretched 
hand of the struggling human climber} and, at the point where hands 
meet in the clasp of Love, Law and Freedom cease to be distinguish- 
able; for ‘’tis only he that loves not that is fettered by compulsion’? 
Since the God who is Love is also Omnipotence, a soul that loves is 
liberated by the maker and master of all laws from a bondage to laws of 
the Subconscious Psyche which Babylonian souls used to project on to 
inexorable stars in their courses and which Hellenic souls used to per- 
sonify as malignant héres and daimones; and a liberating truth which had 
once proved potent to set free fast-fettered Hellenes and Babylonians 
might once again be taken to heart by the children of a post-Christian 
World which had been vainly secking to ban those dread psychic prin- 
cipalities and powers* in the name of a Science that was as impotent to 
exorcize them as any pre-Christian magic, 
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XII 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


A. THE NEED FOR THIS INQUIRY 


S he took up his pen to write the present Part of this book, the 

writer was conscious of a sense of distaste for this self-imposed 

task which was due to something more than a natural shrinking from the 
obvious hazards of a speculative subject. 

‘On the 3oth November, 1950, it was, of course, clear that the fore- 
casts about the prospects of the Western Civilization that he was ventur- 
ing to put on paper might be belied by events almost before the ink was 
dry, and perhaps long before the manuscript could be printed and pub- 
lished.* Yet, if the risk of making himself ridiculous had been a govern- 
ing consideration in the writer's mind, this would have deterred him 
from ever embarking on any part of this Study; and, in committing him- 
self to Part Twelve of the work after having already given eleven hos- 
tages to Fortune, he could take heart from the reflection that at this date 
the prospects of the Western Civilization were at any rate very much less 
obscure than they had been when, in the early months of the year 1929, 
he had been drafting the original notes for this Part that were now lying 
at his elbow. 

In AD. 1929, before the break on Wall Street, it was already possible 
to discern the general direction in which the Western World was moving, 
but it was far more difficult then than it was twenty-one years later to 
picture the alternative possible routes along which this movement might 
take its course, In 1929 it could already be foreseen, for example, that, 
jn a Westernizing World that had become coextensive with the entire 
habitable surface of the Planet, a process of unification which, on the 
economic, technological, and intellectual planes, was accelerating ina geo- 
metrical progression was bound to prevail on the military and political 
planes likewise, sooner or later; yet in 1929 it was still impossible either 
to guess how long it would take to arrive at this consummation or to 
imagine how the unificatory process would overcome a passive and active 
opposition which, at that date, were no less impressive than was the 
contrary nisus towards unification. In 1929 an historian seemed to be in 
presence here of a contest like the legendary race between the hound 
who could never fail to catch his quarry and the fox who could never be 
caught; and on the military and political plane this apparently insoluble 
Fiddle of a.D. 1929 was illustrated by the situation of the Great Powers 


+ ‘Lorsqu'il s'agit ... d'un ensemble aussi complexe, Ia difüculé de reconstituer le 
passé, mime le plus récent, et toute comparable la difficulté de construire l'avenir, 
‘nme Je plo proche; ou, luin cesi mime discat. Le prophite est dans le mene 
sac que l'historien, Laisgons-es yo (Valéry, Paul: "La Crise de l'Esprit, in Variété 
aris 1924, Gallimard, Editions do In Nouvelle Revue Française), p. 17). 
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as a group, and most pointedly by the particular situation of France. 
‘Though the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy had become a total wreck 
in the War of A.D. 1914-18, the other seven of the eight Great Powers in 
existence at the outbreak of war had all survived, and, of these, Germany 
and Russia, which had both been prostrate in A.D. 1919, were manifestly 
both on the road to recovery ten years later, As for France, on the one 
hand it was manifest in A.D, 1929—and had indeed been evident since 
A.D. 1870-1—that she must resign herself, sooner or later, to losing the 
status of a first-class Power which she had enjoyed continuously ever 
since her decisive victory over an aggressive England in the fifteenth 
century; on the other hand it was no less manifest that she was still 
determined to play her traditional role of ‘la Grande Nation’, though 
she might be patently staggering under her present load and be hardly 
less patently anxious about her future. 

Prospects that were thus so bafflingly ambiguous in A.D. 1929 were, 
by comparison, startlingly clear in a.D. 1950 for an observer who took as 
his criterion either France in particular or the Great Powers as a group. 

By 1950 two decades of French history that had still been below the 
historian’s horizon in 1929 had given a practical demonstration of the 
psychic alchemy by which ‘a nation of patriots”! who had once prodigally 
sacrificed their lives on the goddess France's altar could transmute itself 
into a nation of 'defeatists'; and one of the most unpredictable, sur- 
prising, and significant metamorphoses in this sombrely miraculous 
transformation-scene was the inversion of French nationalists into 
French collaborators with a German attempt to reduce France to the 
status of being Germany’s helot-in-chief en permanence. ‘The French 
slogan, to the tune of which the Vichyssois had danced this German 
dance, had been ‘la France seule’; for, under this parade of patriotically 
refusing to pull Great Britain's or any other foreign country's chestnuts 
out of the fire at the cost of burning French fingers, French ‘defeatists’ 
had indicated that they would reject all foreign proffers of help to throw 
off a German yoke to which France herself had submitted rather than 
endure the agony of remaining at war, like Norway, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, with an enemy who had overrun her metropolitan territory; and, 
though France had, in the end, been liberated in spite of herself, and 
had indeed anticipated the landing of the liberating American and 
British armies on French soil by throwing up a native resistance move- 
‘ment after the turn of the tide against Germany in a war from which 
France had previously contracted out, the Vichy chapter of French 
military, political, and psychological history had left a palpable mark 
on the spirit of a France who in A.D. 1950 was officially execrating the 
Vichy régime and all its works. 

In 1950 there were Frenchmen who were resigned in advance to see- 
ing France submit to a Russian yoke as she had submitted to a German 
yoke in A.D. 1940; and those other Frenchmen who were imbued with 
the spirit of the maquis rather than of Vichy agreed with their 'defeatist 
compatriots in feeling that, in 1950, France could no longer stand 
pé eren C Hs France, a Nation of Paro (New York 1930, Columbia Univesity 
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alone in the true sense in which these words expressed France's former 
political ideal of genuine national sovereign independence. In 1950 the 
more sanguine and constructive spirits in France saw their country's 
salvation in a merger of her once jealously vindicated separate national 
identity in a supra-national Western community that was to embrace at 
least all Western Europe and was perhaps eventually to bestride the 
‘Atlantic, In the hearts of Frenchmen who were ‘good Europeans’, as in 
those of Frenchmen who were ‘defeatists’, the ideal of parochial national- 
ism was thus dead; and this was a portent for the Western World as a 
whole; for, in a post-Medieval Western Society, France had been the 
archetype of the self-sufficiently sovereign independent national state; 
and therefore, if, in France, afive-hundred-years-old tradition of political 
parochialism had been broken between the years 1933 and 1940 by the 
irresistibly mightier force of an explosive German imperialism, it could 
be foreseen that tougher wills to retain a sovereign national indepen- 
dence might likewise be broken by the impact of forces mightier thana 
National-Socialist Germany. 

Great Britain, for instance, had refused to give in when, in 1940, 
France's will to resist Germany had broken down; yet from 1931 to 
1940 Great Britain had been France's fellow-traveller down the road of 
appeasement which France had followed to the bitter end; and, after 
1940, Great Britain's happy issue out of afflictions to which she had then. 
exposed herselfat the eleventh hour—by then taking an heroic decision— 
had been due to the mighty reinforcement of her own inadequate national 
strength by the arms of a Soviet Union and a United States who were 
successively drawn into the war on the anti- Axis side thanks to a German 
and a Japanese miscalculation that were, either of them, egregious. The 
Second World War left Great Britain's two eventual allies alone still 
capable of playing the part of Great Powers in a struggle for existence 
between parochial states that had now become vastly more strenuous 
than it had been in AD. 1929; America’s and Russia's fellow victor 
Great Britain, no less than a defeated Germany, Japan, Italy, and France, 
had fallen out of the running; and a Second World War which had thus 
reduced the number of the Great Powers in a Westernizing World from 
seven to two had, in the act, forged a new weapon that might prove 
potent enough to break the spirit of parochial Powers even of a Russian 
or an American calibre. Even if the uranium atom bomb should fail to 
produce the same morally devastating effect on these two loose-limbed 
giants as it had produced on a congested and exhausted Japan, an i 
conscionable post-Modern Western Science still had up her sleeve a 
hydrogen atom bomb that could be guaranteed, if ever detonated, to 
blow even a United States or Soviet Union out of the water—at the cost, 
perhaps, of making the whole face of the Planet uninhabitable by human. 
or any other living organisms." 


? ‘The following comment on shis passage, and on other passages to the same effect in 
the present Part of this Study, has been made by Professor Wiliam McNeill: 

"i dobt the likelihood of total extinction of Civilization, still more of Mankind, as a 
sesult of a third world war. The will to resist and the capacity to conduct an organized 
campaign breaks down short of physical extinction; and the breaking point i removed 
‘tether rom the poin of physical extinction in proportion as the waging of war becomes 
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"Thus in A.D. 1950 it was already far less open to doubt than it had 
been in A.D. 1929 that, in a struggle for supremacy between two titanic 
post-Christian Western idols—a Moloch Nationalism and a Juggernaut 
“Technology—the treads of Juggernaut’s irresistibly high-powered bull- 
dozer were going to trample over the antique plates of Moloch’s brazen 
furnace; and this lesson from the experience of twenty-one sinisterly 
illuminating years had made experiments in prognostication less hazar- 
dous by pinning the still patently open questions within a framework of 
relatively sure prediction. On the rst December, 1950, it was still im- 
possible to foresee whether the third round in the struggle was going to 
be played out without another explosion of ‘total war’, and whether life 
on the planet would survive if a Third World War did break out within 
the bosom of an oecumenical human society that had now learnt how to 
split the atom, It could, however, now be foreseen that, if a Western 
‘Technology's victory over a Western Nationalism were to be consum- 
‘mated without the annihilation of the Human Race, the story would end 
in the monopoly of the technical means of annihilation in the hands of 
some single authority whose fiat would be virtually law, not merely in 
one island, continent, or hemisphere, but throughout the Oikoumené—in 
whatever quarter of the globe this occumenical authority's geographical 
base of operations might be located, and whatever the constitutional 
form in which its monopoly of world-power might be veiled or ad- 
vertised, This concentration of political power might or might not be 
achieved by the ‘knock-out blow’ that had brought into being a Pax 
‘Romana and all the other ‘universal states’ so far known to History; the 
parochial peritura regna might be ostensibly preserved instead of being 
overtly liquidated; but, whatever course and shape the political unifica- 
tion of a post-Modezn Westernizing World might take, it seemed safe to 
predict that the acquisition of atomic weapons would bring about the 
political unification of the Oikoumené in one way or another—and this 
sooner rather than later—considering thata Pax Romana had been forced 
upon an Hellenic World, and a Pax Hanica upon a Sinic World, by the 
intolerableness of the alternative choice of continuing to suffer the con- 
sequences of wars between parochial states waged with unprecedented 
atrocity by new-fangled ‘methods of barbarism’. If this revolutionary 
political effect could be produced by ‘total war’ fought with such com- 
paratively humane and innocuous weapons as the spear, the bow, and the 
horse, it must assuredly be produced by atomic warfare a fortiori. 
"Thus in A.D. 1950 an intellectual prospector could enter on a mental 
exploration of the Western Civilization’s future with rather more con- 
fidence that he could have felt in A.D. 1929; he need not feel now that he 
was sentencing himself to undertake a Psyche’s task; and the writer's 
own distaste for his present subject ought therefore to have been appre- 
ciably diminished by the intervening passage of two enlightening addi- 
‘amore complex activity, requiring the coordination of larger numbers of specialists both 
shout do per oent. of Germany's industrial equipment wes atil intact, in spite of the 
Boesbing operaciona of the lied Powers. This, however, does not mean that a particular 


Battle-giound, such as Europe, could not be destroyed more or less completely by alien 
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tional decades of history if it had been merely a recoil from the risk of a 
hazardous intellectual adventure, Why was it, then, that, so far from 
diminishing, his distaste had been increasing steadily in the meantime? 
"The answer to this question was not obscure to the writer himself. The 
reason was that this growing disinclination of his had in fact little or 
nothing to do with the difficulty of estimating the Western Civilization's 
prospects, but was rooted in a reluctance to throw overboard one of the 
cardinal principles governing the writer’s whole approach to his study of 
History. He was distressed by a fear that, if he allowed himself to single 
out any one civilization for special treatment, he might be abandoning a 
standpoint from which alone it was, in his belief, possible to see in true 
perspective the whole history of a species of Society of which the Western 
Civilization was one, but only one, representative; and his belief in the 
rightness of this non-Western standpoint had been confirmed, in his 
personal judgement, by the results of two decades spent in trying to read 
the map of history from a non-Western angle of vision, 

One of the stimuli that had originally spurred the writer to embark 
on the present Study was an intellectual revolt against a current Late 
‘Modern Western convention of identifying a parvenue and provincial 
Western Society's history with ‘History’, writ large, sans phrase, In the 
writer's view this convention was the preposterous offspring of a distort- 
ing egocentric illusion? to which the children of a Western Civilization 
had succumbed like the children of all other known civilizations and 
known primitive societies, In a latter-day chapter of Western mental 
history this blight of egocentricity had been the nemesis of an act of 
hybris. Western minds had contracted their vision to the narrow limits 
of a parochially Western horizon because they had despised and rejected 
the cultural heritages of Christianity and Hellenism that had been be- 
queathed to them in the Bible and the Classics. "This, in the writer's 
belief, was an intellectual effect of Original Sin from which an historian 
must thoroughly purge himself in order to win any hope of being able to 
catch and communicate even a glimpse of the truth; and, if it was true 
that an argument must find a point of departure in some axiom or other, 
then the unavowed and unavowable axiom of egocentricity ought to be 
ruled out by adopting the contrary axiom that all the representatives of 
any species of human society are philosophically on a par with one 
another? This spiritual discipline, which no historian could afford to 
neglect in any age of the history of any society, was incumbent a fortiori 
on an historian of Western origin and upbringing in an age of Western 
history in which the Western Civilization happened to be in the ascen- 
dant, The writer, for his part, had taken to heart this counter-axiom of 
2 philosophical parity between all societies of the same species; it had 
justified his faith in it by serving him as his pole star for steering his 
course through the first six parts of the present Study; and, though, in 
a later Part, the value of the civilizations known to have existed up to 
date had been found to be unequal as a matter of historical fact on the 
evidence of an assay in which the touchstone had been the part played 


? See I, i, 138-64. 2 See I. i 175-7- 
3 See VIL vii. 422-3 and 444-9 
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by the breakdowns and disintegrations of civilizations in the history of 
Religion, the result of this test had not been to re-exalt the Western 
Civilization to the pinnacle on which it had once been placed by a 
naively vulgar native Western egocentric prejudice; the finding had 
been that the civilizations of greatest mark and moment in the history of 
Religion had been civilizations of the second generation—the Syriac 
Civilization, the Indic, the Hellenic, the Sinic—and that, by comparison 
with these, the Western Civilization and its contemporaries of the third 
generation had been ‘vain repetitions of the heathen’! from the stand- 
point of an observer who saw the guide-line of History in a progressive 
increase in the provision of spiritual opportunities for human souls in 
transit through This World. 

The writer's own adoption of this standpoint had confirmed and re- 
inforced his original reluctance to single out the Western Civilization for 
special treatment. After having done his best, throughout the first eleven 
parts of this Study, to battle against a sin that beset his Western mind so 
easily? was he to capitulate at the last moment to this tribal infirmity? 
Was he deliberately to redistort an historical perspective that he had been 
at such pains to correct? In deciding, in spite of such misgivings, to 
abide in A.D. 1950 by a plan originally drawn up in A.D. 1927-9, he was 
‘bowing to the logic of three facts which had lost none of their cogency 
during the intervening years, 

"The first of these facts was that, in the second quarter of the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era, the Western Civilization was perhaps the 
only extant representative of its species that did not show indisputable 
signs of being already in disintegration Of the seven other extant 
civilizations, five—namely the main body of Orthodox Christendom and 
its Russian offshoot, the main body of the Far Eastern Civilization and 
its Korean and Japanese offshoot, and in the fifth place the Hindu 
Civilization—had already not only entered into, but passed through, the 
universal state phase in a familiar rhythm of social disintegration ;* and, 
though, on the strictest view, it might be held that, pending the epiphany 
of a universal state, disintegration could never be diagnosed with 
absolute certainty, a scrutiny of the histories of the Iranic and Arabic 
Muslim civilizations revealed strong evidence of these two societies 
having broken down in the second decade of the sixteenth century of the 

ies 2 See VIL vi, 35-68. 
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Christian Era, when the Iranic Society had been split by an explosive. 
recrudescence of Shi'ism, and when the ensuing struggle between the 
two fractions of this fissured body social had led an Ottoman Sunni 
Iranic Muslim Power to conquer the sister Arabic Muslim Society. On 
this showing, the Western Civilization in the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era was apparently in the singular position of being the only 
one among all the known representatives of the species, extinct or extant, 
whose present state and future prospects might still be open questions. 
While all the others were either certainly dead or almost certainly in 
articulo mortis, the Western Society alone was possibly still in its growth- 
phase.t 

‘This uncanny uniqueness of the contemporary situation of the West 
first struck the writer when he was putting on paper his original notes 
for the last portion of this Study in the early months of A.D. 1929; and 
the subject and title of the present Part were then immediately conjured 
up in his mind by a sudden reminiscence of a passage in The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. In his mind’s eye he saw the picture of the stricken 
ship becalmed on the boundless expanse of the South Seas, with the 
crew prostrated by the torments of thirst; he saw the spectre bark shoot- 
ing towards him from the horizon, on which the ribs of its skeleton hull 
had shown up sinisterly black againstthe blood-red disk of a setting sun; 
and, as the dreadful apparition drew near, he descried, on board, two 
demonic figures, one of which was Death, while the other was still more 
ghastly than her grim companion, 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

‘The nightmare Life-in-Death was she, 

‘Who thicks men's blood with cold. 
He saw Life-in-Death winning the throw of the dice in her game with 
Death for the prize of the ship's crew; and his recollection of the poem 
ran on to bring before his eyes a vision of the dying sailors giving up 
the ghost one by one, till, on board the spellbound ship, the Ancient 
Mariner is left alone alive with his dead companions lying around him, 

"The many men so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

‘And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on: and so did 12 

When these words in which Life-in-Death’s legendary victim de- 
scribes his thoughts and feelings were ringing in the present writer’s ears 
in A.D. 1929, he was conscious of a weird contrast between the Ancient 
Mariner's agony in his loneliness and the complacency of a post-Modern 
Western World whose own singular situation had evoked in the writer's 
mind these echoes of Coleridge's poetry. At that date the prospects of 
the Western Civilization appeared, on the whole, to be favourable. After 
f See IV. iv. 
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shuddering under the shock of the First World War, the Western body 
social seemed to have recovered its balance and to have resumed its 
rudely interrupted course. The spectre of an imminent break on Wall 
Street was then still hull-down below the horizon, and the tragic 
sequence of errors, crimes, and sufferings which this financial catas- 
trophe in the United States was to bring in its train was still unsuspected, 
a fortiori. It looked, in fact, as if the Western ship had triumphantly 
weathered an unusually violent storm; and, if it had, what sense could 
be made of an irrational imagination’s oracular impulse to identify the 
West's situation in A.D. 1929 with the Ancient Mariner's plight after the 
death of his companions? Need a once more prosperous Western Civili- 
zation take the other civilizations’ deaths to heart? In A.D. 1929 it had. 
been easier than it was in A.D. 1950 for Western common sense to dismiss 
this disturbing question. 

One debating point that Common Sense could perhaps still make in 
A.D. 1950 was to suggest that, whatever the West’s plight might now be, 
it was at any rate not singular, since it could not be distinguished from 
the plight of the two Islamic civilizations on any impartial interpretation 
of the evidence. If the evidence did not convict the West of being 
already in disintegration, then it would not convict the Islamic civiliza- 
tions either; while, conversely, if it did convict these, then the West must. 
stand convicted in their company, The Islamic civilizations, like the 
Western Civilization, were not yet in a universal state; yet the Western 
Civilization, like the Islamic civilizations, was showing signs of being 
already in a Time of Troubles. In a previous Part! we have detected, in 
the Modern and post-Modern chapters of Western history, the dis- 
integration-rhythm of lapse-rally-relapse recording itself in a sixteenth- 
century outbreak of a paroxysm of Wars of Religion, in a lull lasting 
from the third quarter of the seventeenth century to the third quarter of 
the eighteenth, and in a paroxysm of Wars of Nationality beginning 
with the outbreak of the American War of Independence.) If an im- 
partial inquirer into the state of the extant civilizations in A.D. 1950 were 
to decide, notwithstanding this evidence, to give the Western Civiliza- 
tion the benefit of the doubt—on the ground that, whatever other 
symptoms of disintegration might be recognizable in recent Western 
history, it was at any rate still certain in a.D. 1950 that the West had not 
yet entered into a universal state—the same inquirer might perhaps feel 
bound to give the same benefit to the pair of Islamic civilizations on the 
same grounds, Yet, even if, in this point of not being yet demonstrably 
in disintegration, the Western Civilization's ambiguous situation were 
found to be shared with the West by two of its seven contemporaries, 
the second of the facts that seemed to qualify the Western Civilization 
for receiving special treatment ina study of History was a fact of Western 
history which had no parallel in the history of any other extant society. 

"This unique fact of Western history was that, in the course of some 
five centuries ending in A.D. 1950, the expansion of the Western Society 
and the radiation of the Western culture had brought all other extant 
civilizations and all extant primitive societies within a world-encompass- 

1 In V. vi. 312-21. 2 See IV. iv. 142-50. 3 See IV. iv. 165-7. 
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ing Western Civilization's ambit.t Already, some two hundred years 
before this date, the approaching unification of the entire Oikoumené 
round a Western centre had been discerned and announced by a Western 
man of genius, In an Esquisse d'un Plan de Géographie Politique Turgot 
had put on record the propositions 


‘que chaque peuple qui a devancé les autres dans ses progrès est devenu 
une espèce de centre autour duquel s'est formé comme un monde politique 
composé des nations qu'il connaissait et dont il pouvait combiner les 
intérêts avec les siens; qu'il s'est formé plusieurs de ces mondes dans 
toute l'étendue du globe indépendants les uns des autres, et inconnus 
réciproquement; qu'en s'étendant sans cesse autour d'eux, il se sont ren- 
contrés et confondus, jusqu'à ce qu'enfin la connaissance de tout l'univers, 
dont la politique saura combiner toutes les parties, ne formera plus qu'un 
seul monde politique, dont les limites sont confondues avec celles du 
monde physique,'* 
By A.D. 1950 Turgot’s prognostication had been vindicated by accom- 
plished facts. By this date the two Islamic civilizations, which had not 
yet entered into the universal state phase, were no less compromisingly 
enmeshed in a Western net than the five non-Western civilizations 
which had passed through this phase already. Even the Russian Civiliza- 
tion, which, among these seven societies, had taken the lead, up to date, 
in making a fight for the preservation of its own identity, éthos, and 
genius, had found, as we have seen, that the only practical way of trying 
to hold its own against the West was to master the technology which was 
the source of Modern Western Power and to step into a Western arena 
as a combatant arrayed in a panoply fashioned on the latest Western 
model. This world-wide ascendancy of a Western culture, at least on the 
plane of Technology, even over the non-Westerners who had dedicated 
themselves to the task of leading an anti-Western crusade, might prove 
to be a short-lived phenomenon; indeed, a glance at the history of a 
post-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilization’s impact on the Oriental civiliza- 
tions of the day—a history which had long since completed its course and 
was therefore on record from beginning to end—seemed to suggest that 
a Western ascendancy, in its turn, was likely to be liquidated in the long 
run by military, political, and religious counter-attacks of the kind that 
had once brought the ascendancy of Hellenism to an end. Yet this 
Hellenic precedent seemed also to suggest that even an eventual liquida- 
tion of a now prevailing Western ascendancy would come to pass in a 
world that had been unified within a framework of Western workman- 
ship; and this unique role of a Modern Western Society as a unifying 
agency over a literally world-wide range of operations was the second 
fact that demanded—in A.D. 1950 no less than in A.D. 1929—a special 
consideration of the Western Civilization’s prospects. 

‘The third of the facts that seemed to make this inquiry imperative 
was the alarming fact that in the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
perhaps for the first time in the history of the Human Race, all Mankind’s 


1 See V, v. 152-3, and pp. 479-90, below. 
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eggs had been gathered into one precious yet precarious basket as a con- 
sequence of the Western Civilization’s world-wide expansion. 


Gone are the days when madness was confined 

By seas or hills from spreading through Mankind: 
When, though a Nero fooled upon a string, 

Wisdom still reigned unruffied in Peking; 

And God in welcome smiled from Buddha’s face, 
Though Calvin in Geneva preached of grace, 

For now our linked-up globe has shrunk so small, 

One Hitler in it means mad days for all. 

"Through the whole World each wave of worry spreads, 
And Ipoh dreads the war that Ipsden dreads? 


Some degree of interdependence was, of course, nothing new in the 
history of human societies, The civilizations had, no doubt, begun to 
influence one another, as well as all the extant primitive societies, by 
their radioactivity at an early date after their first epiphany;? and these 
impersonal influences had been followed up by military and political 
assaults since the time when—at about the turn of the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries n.c.—an Egyptiac Middle Empire that had never 
collided with Hammurabi's reconstructed Sumeric Empire of the Four 
Quarters had been overrun, after Hammurabi's death, by Hyksos bar- 
Parian invaders who had imbibed a tincture of the Sumeric Civilization 
from Eurasian Nomads in their rear? A latter-day Soviet Union's 'geo- 
politically’ commanding position—with sally-ports opening on to the 
back-yards of all other extant civilizations located on terra firma in the 
Old World*—had been captured by Russia from Eurasian Nomads 
among whom the Mitanni had been the first to flood over the domains of 
adjoining moribund sedentary civilizations. The collisions with one an- 
other into which these sedentary civilizations had continued to fall since 
the Mitanni had implicated an Egyptiac Civilization in a Sumeric Civili- 
zation’s fate had provided so many occasions for epiphanies of higher 
religions. At least twelve of these’ had sprung from the impact made on 
six Oriental civilizations by an Hellenic Society which had radiated its 
culture as far as Japan in one direction and Britain in another. Yet none 
of these expansive movements, before the expansion of the Western 
Society, had ever been world-wide in the literal sense on the military 
and the political as well as on the commercial and the cultural plane. 
For example, the Roman Empire and the Han Empire had coexisted, 
not only on the face of the same planet but within the bounds of the 
same continent, for some two hundred years without ever coming into 
direct military or even political contact with one another—if the diplo- 
matic mission from Marcus Aurelius, whose arrival in AJ. 166° is 
recorded in the Posterior Han Dynasty’s annals, is to be written off as 
having been in reality perhaps no more than an isolated private com- 
mercial venture—and in this classic case even the convulsions of one of 

2 Skinner, Martyn: Letters to Malaya, Y and YT (London. 1941, Putnam), pp. 34-35. 
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the two contemporary empires in its death agony did not impinge upon 
the survivor, as a post-Sumeric Vélkerwanderung had impinged upon 
the Egyptiac World, When the Han Empire went to pieces at the turn of 
the second and third centuries of the Christian Era, the inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire remained unaware that an earth-shaking event was 
occurring at the opposite extremity of the Old World; and conversely, 
When, some two hundred years later, the Roman Empire in its turn went 
to pieces at a time when, in the Far East, a new society was beginning to 
emerge from the Han Empire's ruins, this nascent Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion was not thrown back into chaos by the Roman Empire's fall. In the 
days of the Han Empire and the Roman Empire, human destinies had 
not yet been gathered into one basket, and so, though some eggs were 
constantly being broken, there were always others left intact 

‘The freedom which an Hellenic and a Sinic ‘universal state’ cach still 
enjoyed to work out its own destiny without interference from the other 
appears the more remarkable when we recollect that neither of these 
‘oecumenical’ empires was confined within the bounds of the single 
civilization that had brought it to birth, Each of them also embraced 
portions of the domains of other societies* and was consequently re- 
garded by its inhabitants as being coextensive with Mankind itself, In 
a Westernizing World of A.D. 1950 which had not yet been united politi- 
cally in a universal state, any such illusion would have been impossible 
for the members either of the supra-national community gravitating 
round the United States or of the community of the same order of mag- 
nitude gravitating round the Soviet Union; for, however tenuous might 
be the commercial contacts between these two groups of countries by 
comparison with the web of either group's internal trade, the competi- 
tion between them in military technology and in political propaganda 
‘was so intense that the members of either were acutely aware all the time 
of the other community's existence and activity. The unification of the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet, thanks to Western 
enterprise, had by this time gone so far on this plane of politico-military 
rivalry that there was reason to fear that, in this highly charged and at 
the same time highly conductive atmosphere, there might prove not to 
be room, even within the wide limits of a spaciously all-inclusive 
Oikoumené, for both a sovereign independent Soviet Union and a 
sovereign independent United States, in spite of the auspicious fact that 
—in contrast to a Germany and a Japan who, between them, had deto- 
nated the Second World War—either of these giants was, on the econo- 
mic plane, a ‘satiated’ power still possessing within its own boundaries 
immense reserves of undeveloped non-human resources and corre- 
spondingly immense opportunities of finding innocently productive 
employment for a growing population for as long a time as could be seen 
ahead, In a.D. 1950 the United States and the Soviet Union were enjoy- 
ing freedom from want, but not freedom from fear. 

the charge with which an ever more high-powered Western tech- 
nique and organization had thus loaded the now perilously conductive 
atmosphere of a not yet politically unified twentieth-century Western- 
? See VI. vii. 63. 
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izing World were ever to be detonated by some carelessly or malignantly 
ignited spark, the resultant military, political, and spiritual explosion 
would sweep from end to end of the Oikoumené as it vented itself with all 
the physical force of a post-Modern Western technology which had 
vastly heightened the destructiveness of the weapons at Man's command 
between A.D. 1929 and A.D. 1950 and was still, so far as the layman could. 
learn, triumphantly advancing along the same suicidal course. A world- 
wide catastrophe might leave not a single egg unbroken in the solitary 
basket into which all human destinies had now been gathered. 

Ina Third World War fought with atomic or bacteriological weapons, 
it seemed, indeed, improbable that the Angel of Death would overlook 
even those nooks and corners of Man's terrestrial habitat which, till 
recently, had been either so uninviting or so inaccessible, or both, as to 
give their poor, weak, backward inhabitants a virtual immunity against 
the unwelcome attentions of ‘civilized’ militarists. In a talk given at 
Princeton! just three weeks before the enunciation of the Truman 
Doctrine of American support for Greece and Turkey against Russian 
pressure the writer had given play, half seriously and not wholly in 
joke, to the fancy that, if a Westernizing World were to allow itself to fall 
into'a Third World War, the sequel might be a rendering, in real life, of 
one of Plato's myths in which the Athenian philosopher imagines the 
mountain-shepherds periodically issuing from their fastnesses in order 
to build up a new civilization on the vacated site of an old one that has 
perished in the latest of a number of periodic cataclysms.? In the 
imagery of a Collective Subconscious Psyche in the Age of the Civiliza- 
tions, ‘shepherds’ had come to symbolize the unspent and unspoiled 
primitive human potentialities for creation that God had still held in 
reserve after He had led a sophisticated majority of Mankind into the 
temptations that had worsted Cain the husbandman* and Cain's son 
Enoch the city-builder,* and their heir Tubal-Cain the smith.? When- 
ever Man in Process of Civilization had come to grief in essaying this 
most recent, and perhaps most hazardous, of all human enterprises up 
to date, he had always, so far, counted on being able to draw upon the 
reserve power latent in still primitive brethren of his whom he had driven 
out of those choicer portions of the Earth that he had appropriated as his 
own domain, ‘to wander about in sheepskins and goatskins in deserts 
and in mountains’? and, in the past, these comparatively innocent sur- 
vivors of the children of Abel had heaped coals of fire on the heads of the 
children of Cain by coming to their murderers’ rescue when the Cainites’ 
sins had found them out, A shepherd from Ascra, on the foothills of 
Mount Helicon, had spoken the prologue to the tragedy of Hellenic 
history, and shepherds from the Negeb, on the fringes of the Arabian 
Desert, had stood by the cradle of Christianity in Bethlehem. In his 


2 See Toynbon, A. Js Civilisation on Trial (London 1948, Oxford University Pre), 
PP; Hips Truman Doctrine was made public on the rath March, 19475 the write’ tal 
Bere mentioned, was delivered on the aoth February, 1947. 

3 See Plato: Timaeus, a1 2-23 C, quoted in IV. iv. 24-25. 
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Platonizing jew d'esprit the present writer had suggested in A.D. 1947 that, 
if the Western Civilization in which he and his audience were implicated 
were to inflict some major catastrophe on the Oikoumené, the task of 
launching, all over again, a cultural enterprise that had been on foot for 
the last five or six thousand years might perhaps fall to ‘Tibetans hitherto 
safely ensconced behind the ramparts of their plateau or to Esquimaux 
hitherto snugly nestling against an innocently inclement ice-cap that 
was a less vicious neighbour than any homo homini lupus.t Within the 
three and a half years that had elapsed between the delivery of that 
address and the writing of the present lines in the still peaceful pre- 
cincts of the same university town, these tentative fancies had been over- 
taken and ridden down by the march of historical events. At the moment 
of writing in December 1950, an invading Chinese Communist expedi- 
tionary force was reported to be en route for Lhasa, while Esquimaux 
who had formerly been happy in having no foe or friend except Physical 
Nature found themselves in the fairway of a transpolar bombing-route 
between the basins of the Volga and the Mississippi, and of a centre-à- 
terre invasion-route, across the ice-fioes of the Behring Straits, from the 
‘once sequestered habitat of the primitive denizens of the north-eastern 
i ded from the main body 


Corridor’. 

‘Thus a now ubiquitous Western Society held the fate of all Mankind 
in its hands at a moment when the West’s own fate lay on the finger-tip 
of one man in Moscow and one man in Washington who, by pressing a 
button, could detonate an atom-bomb. 

‘These were the facts that led the present writer reluctantly to endorse 
in A.D. 1950 the conclusion, reluctantly reached in A.D. 1929, that an 
inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization was a necessary 
part of a twentieth-century study of History. 


? See V. vi, 161-2. 


B. THE INCONCLUSIVENESS OF A PRIORI 
ANSWERS 


() THE INCONCLUSIVENESS OF STATISTICS 


HAT were the Western Civilization’s expectations of life in 

A.D. 1950 or 1952? On first thoughts a student of History, taking 
an observation in either of those years, might be inclined to rate the 
‘West's current expectations low, considering the well-known prodigality 
of Nature. The Western Civilization, after all, was one out of no more 
than twenty-one representatives of its species—or, at most, no more 
than thirty if the number were to be assessed at the highest possible 
figure by including four arrested civilizations and five abortive civiliza- 
tions in the count, Was it rational to expect to see the twenty-first, or 
even the thirtieth, civilization on trial succeed in avoiding the failure 
that had been the history of all other civilizations up to date? Success 
would mean either finding some hitherto untravelled way for a civiliza- 
tion to go on living and growing in saecula saeculorum, or else creating a 
mutation that would generate a new species of society. Considering the 
number of failures that had been the price of each dearly bought success 
in the past history of the evolution of Life on Earth, it might appear 
improbable that, in the history of a species still so young as the civiliza- 
tions were, any representative of the third generation would have been 
cast for the part of Fortunatus. Yet, if a twentieth-century inquirer's 
first thoughts did incline towards this pessimistic conclusion, his second 
thoughts were likely to enter the caveat that so momentous a question 
could not be disposed of so easily. 

“The thesis that, in the evolution of Life, it required many more than 
twenty or twenty-nine failures to pay for one success was, after all, an 
inference from empirical evidence; and the particular evidence from 
which this particular inference was drawn was the experience of Life, 
not at the human, but at a pre-human, level. The dicta that thirty issues 
of a species was a very small number, and that a species that could not 
yet muster more than thirty representatives was a very young species, 
might be justifiable in the mouths of naturalists studying spiders or 
beetles or perhaps some far more primitive manifestation of Life than 
these, It might be true that, when Nature had been engaged on the evolu- 
tion of rudimentary organisms, she had been apt to coin hundreds and 
‘thousands and millions of specimens of a type in order to give herself 
the off-chance of making, at the millionth or the million-millionth strike 
of the die, a lucky hit that would produce either an execution of her 
design that was a close enough approximation to it to be worthy of being 
perpetuated or alternatively an adumbration of some novel and superior 
design which would render the type now on trial obsolete and therefore 
superfluous, At this relatively low level of Nature's creative activity, ex- 
perience might indeed suggest that the twentieth or thirtieth representa- 
tive of a type would have little chance of turning out to be the successful 
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exponent of it. It might even be warrantable to draw from this limited 
experience the general inference that it was Nature's way, in all her 
creative work, to deal in prodigally large numbers. This generalization, 
however, might prove to be legitimate only in virtue of being barren; 
for it gave no clue for translating the abstract concept of ‘a large number" 
into any single order of magnitude that could be warranted to hold good. 
uniformly for all Nature's creative activities at all levels. 

In the evolution of species of plants, insects, fishes, or other pre- 
human living organisms, twenty or thirty would have been, no doubt, 
not ‘large numbers’, but almost ridiculously small numbers; but, for the 
same creative purpose of Natura Creatrix, these same numbers might 
well be, not small, but large, when the species on which Nature was work- 
ing was, not an organism, but a society, and when the living creatures 
whose fields of action intersected in this social arena? were, not spell- 
bound ants or bees, but human beings endowed with consciousness and 
freedom of choice, It was true that, even in this context, twenty or thirty 
‘were not very large numbers on the level of human societies of the 
primitive species; for, though the known number of representatives of 
this species did not run to millions or million-millions, it did run to 
hundreds and perhaps thousands,* The species now in question was not, 
however, the primitive human societies; it was the civilizations; and 
these differed so greatly from the primitive human societies—not to 
speak of any pre-human manifestation of Life—that any evidence de- 
rived from the experience of Life at these other levels would be irrelevant 
to an inquiry into a civilization’s prospects. Second thoughts thus 
gravitated towards the negative conclusion that it was impossible to give 
any rational a priori answer to an inquiry into the Western Civilization's 
expectation of life because it was impossible to find any significant 
statistical basis on which an answer could be founded. While statistics 
lentnosupport to the egocentricillusion harboured by a Western Civiliza- 
tion which felt confident that the twenty-first civilization on trial was 
bound to triumph because this particular candidate happened to be the 
‘Western Civilization itself, statistics lent no support either to a dogma 
‘that, in the mintage of any species of any manifestation of Life whatso- 
ever, twenty-one must be too low a figure to qualify for success. The 
statistical record of one species could not be invoked to lay down the law 
for the statistical prospects of any other species; and, where success or 
failure hung on the issue of Challenge-and-Response, success and failure 
were unpredictable. "The wind bloweth where it listeth.’? "The King- 
dom of God cometh not with observation.”* "The day of the Lord so 
cometh as a thief in the night" 5 and the hour at which the thief will come 
is never known beforehand by the householder. 


1 See TIL jii. 227-31. 2 See Li. 148. 3 John ii 8. 
4+ Luke xi. 2o $ 1 Thes v. a. ©" Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39. 


(D THE INCONCLUSIVENESS OF FEELINGS 


When a twentieth-century Western inquirer into the prospects of the 
Western Civilization had recognized that a statistical approach to his 
problem was impracticable, he was still confronted by a pair of emotional 
a priori answers that he must take into consideration before proceeding 
to examine the testimony of the civilizations themselves, in order to see 
what light might be thrown on the prospects of the Western Civilization 
by a synoptic view of the recorded experiences of the twenty or thirty 
known representatives of the species, The two emotional answers were 
mutually contradictory; and the writer of this Study, who had been born 
into the Western World in a.D. 1889, had lived, by A.D. 1952, to sce 
feeling in the West begin to lose faith in a seli-complacent outlook which 
had previously been taken as a matter of course, and begin to revert to an 
alternative outlook that was, not merely different, but antithetical, 

"The outlook prevalent among people of the middle class in Great 
Britain at the earliest date in the last decade of the nineteenth century of 
the Christian Era at which the writer had begun to be aware of the 
psychological atmosphere of his social milieu was something that was 
best conveyed in caricature, In this milieu in the eighteen-nineties the 
feeling was: 


‘History is now at an end; this history is therefore final’ ;t 


and at this date this Weltanschauung was shared with an English middle 
class by the children of the German and the Northern American victors 
in the latest bout of Modern Western wars (gerebantur circa A.D. 1848- 
71). The beneficiaries from this aftermath of the General War of A.D. 
1792-1815 had not, by then, begun to suspect, any more than t 

English ‘opposite numbers’ had, that the Modern Age of Western 
history had been wound up only to inaugurate a post-Modern Age 
pregnant with imminent experiences that were to be at least as tragic as 
any tragedies yet on record, At the close of the nineteenth century even 
a German middle class, that was then still permitting itself to indulge in 
criminally irresponsible day-dreams of more frisch fröhlich six-weeks’ 
wars, was of the same mind as its North American and English ‘oppo- 
site numbers’ in its workaday sober senses. In these three provinces of a 
post-Modern Western World an unprecedentedly prosperous and com- 
fortable Western middle class was taking it as a matter of course that the 
end of one age of one civilization’s history was the end of History itself— 
at least so far as they and their kind were concerned. They were imagin- 
ing that, for their benefit, a sane, safe, satisfactory Modern Life had 
miraculously come to stay as a timeless present. ‘History is now at an 
end’ was the inaudible slogan of the celebrations of Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee in a.D. 1897, which made a vivid and lasting impression. 
upon the present writer's childish imagination; and ‘this history is there- 
fore final’ was the invisible motto on the title-page of a topical publica- 
tion—Sixty Years a Queen*—which was the same child's earliest source- 
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book of Western history in the nineteenth century. The assumption that 
‘the final product of those sixty years A.D. 1837-97 had come to stay was 
patently contrary to reason, considering that the pictures with which 
the text of Sixty Years a Queen was copiously illustrated presented a fas- 
cinatingly fast-moving pageant of change in every department of life, 
from Technology to Dress, in which change could clothe itself in visual 
form, In A.D. 1952 it was manifest in retrospect, even to the dullest eye, 
that this visual evidence had portended, not a perpetuation of the fleeting 
circumstances of late-nineteenth-century English middle-class life, but 
a revolutionary transformation of the ephemeral Victorian scene along 
the grim lines actually followed by the course of History within the next 
half-century. An oracular foreboding of the future was, indeed, uttered 
at the time by the Subconscious Psyche through an incongruous poetic 
medium. Yet Rudyard Kipling's Recessional made little impression on 
the contemporaries of a Late Victorian poet who had found himself 
writing these ominous lines at an imperious Muse's dictation. In the 
United Kingdom, as in Germany and in the Northern United States, 
the complacency of a post-Modern Western bourgeoisie remained 
unshaken till the outbreak of the first post-Modern general war in 
AD. 1914. 

English middle-class Conservatives for whom the Millennium had 
already arrived, and English middle-class Liberals for whom it lay only 
just round the corner, were, of course, aware that the English working 
class's share in the middle class's economic prosperity was shockingly 
small, and that British subjects in most of the colonies and dependencies. 
of the United Kingdom were not enjoying a self-government that was 
the privilege of their fellow subjects in the United Kingdom itself and in 
a few other dominions of the British Crown; but these political and. 
economic inequalities were discounted by Liberals as being something 
remediable and by Conservatives as being something inevitable. Citizens 
of the United States at the North were similarly aware, for their part, 
that their own economic prosperity was not shared by their fellow-citizens 
at the South, and that the fathers of these Southern contemporaries of 
theirs had seceded from the Union and had been brought back into it 
only by the force majeure of the North's crushing victory over the South 
in a terrible civil war. Citizens of the German Reich were aware that the. 
inhabitants of a ‘Reichsland’ annexed from France after her crushing 
defeat in the Franco-Prussian War of A.D. 1870-1 were still French at 
heart and that the rest of a French nation which had not yet ceased to be 
à Great Power was still unreconciled to the amputation of the ceded 
departments, At the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
France was still entertaining thoughts of a revanche, and the subject 
population in Alsace-Lorraine was still dreaming the same dream of an 
eventual liberation as other subject populations in Slesvik, Poland, 
Macedonia, and Ireland. These dissatisfied contemporaries of a sated 
German, British, and North American bourgeoisie were nursing national 
grievances and national aspirations which did not permit them to ac- 

juiesce in a comfortable belief that ‘History’ was ‘at an end’; indeed 
they could not have continued, as they did continue, to keep alight the 
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flickering flame of a forlorn hope if they had succumbed to a Weltan- 
schauung which, for them, would have spelled, not security, but despair, 
Yet their unwavering confidence that a, to them, intolerable established 
régime must be borne away, sooner or later, by Time’s ‘ever rolling 
stream’ made little impression on the torpid imagination of ‘the Ascen- 
dancy’. ‘As a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his 
mouth’ ;? and, though ‘the Ascendancy’ was under a delusion in mistak- 
ing for an intimation of consent a silence that was inspired by the watch- 
word ‘N'en parlons jamais, y pensons toujours’,? there was in A.D. 1897 
no living man or woman, even among the most sanguine-minded pro- 
phets of a nationalist or a socialist revolution, who dreamed that a de- 
mand for national self-determination was going to break up the Haps- 
burg, Hohenzollern, and Romanov empires and the United ‘Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland within the next twenty-five years, and going 
to spread, within another twenty-five years, from a few sore spots in 
Western Europe and in Orthodox Christendom to the uttermost parts of 
the Old World, or that a demand for social democracy was going to 
spread from the urban working class in a few precociously industrialized 
provinces of the Western World to the peasantry of Mexico and China. 
Gandhi (natus a.D. 1869) and Lenin (natus A.D. 1870) were then still 
unknown names; and the word ‘Communism’ then commemorated a 
lurid event in the past that had been the last eruption of History’s now 
extinct volcano. This ominous outbreak of savagery in a Parisian under- 
world in A.D. 1871 was written off by optimistic post-Modern Western 
minds as an abnormal atavistic reaction to the shock of astartling military 
disaster, and there was no discernible fear of the recrudescence of a con- 
flagration that had been smothered now for longer than a quarter of 
a century under a bourgeois Third Republic’s wet blanket. In 1897 a 
Western bourgeois gentilhomme's sleep was not being seriously dis- 
turbed by prophetic nightmares. 

"This irrational faith had been fortified by experience, for the fin-de- 
siècle prosperity of the Western middle class was not a thing of yester- 
day. In Germany, it is true, the mirage of a golden age had not dawned 
on the bourgeoisie until A.D. 1871, when the victory of the German 
states over France and their unification in a Second Reich had been 
followed by a titanic local outburst of industrial development, There had 
been a contemporaneous local outburst of Industrialism in the North- 
Eastern United States after a victory of the North over the South in 
A.D. 1865 that had re-established and consolidated the Union; but in the 
United States the Golden Age had been inaugurated by a victory over 
Great Britain in A.D. 1783 through which the insurgent colonies had won 
the recognition of their independence; and in the history of Great 
Britain an inquirer bent on tracing the Golden Age back to its origins 
would have to look behind the General War of A.D. I IM which 
had made a victorious Britain the workshop of the World as well as the 
ruler of the waves, to ‘the Glorious Revolution’ of A.D. 1688 and perhaps 

2 he aora suggested for the guidance of members of the rising generation in 


France, on the morrow of her loss of Alsace-Lorraine in A.D. 1871, by a French states- 
man of an older generation ( Paul Déroultde). 
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to the Restoration of the Monarchy in A.D. 1660. In the middle-class life 
of England, at any rate, the entries in Pepys’ diary testify to a sense of 
security, comfort, and prosperity that was perhaps not attained in the 
middle-class life of the Lowlands of Scotland until after the suppression 
of the last and boldest Jacobite insurrection in A.D. 1745; and Pepys’ 
incidental and insouciant expressions of confidence were deliberately 
echoed in bolder accents by Gibbon in ‘General Observations on the 
Fall of the Roman Empire in the West which must have been finally 
passed for the press at some date in the first quarter of the year 1781,2 
when Gibbon's own country was in what this English historian will 
have felt to be a serious plight if he was appraising it by his own serene 
century's exacting standards.2 

Tn this parenthesis in The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire Gibbon was inquiring ‘whether Europe is still threatened with a 
repetition of those calamities which formerly oppressed the arms and 
institutions of Rome’, and his conclusion was that the Late Modern 
Western Society of his day stood in no danger of being destroyed either 
by domestic civil war or by barbarian invasion. The perpetuation and 
progressive improvement of her present Golden Age were assured, as 
Gibbon saw it, by a political constitution which—in contrast to the de- 
bilitatingly despotic centralization of political authority in the Hellenic 
World under a Pax Romana—was a felicitous balance between parochial 
autonomy and oecumenical unity. 


“In peace, the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the 
emulation of so many active rivals;* in war, the European forces are exer- 
cised by temperate and undecisive contests. .. . It is the duty of a patriot 
to prefer and promote the exclusive interest and glory of his native country; 
but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and to consider 
Europe as one great republic, whose various inhabitants have attained 
‘almost the same level of politeness and cultivation, The Balance of Power 
‘will continue to fluctuate and the prosperity of our own or the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms may be alternetely exalted or depressed; but these partial 
‘events cannot essentially injure our general state of happiness, the system 
of arts and laws and manners which so advantageously distinguish, above 
the rest of Mankind, the Europeans and their colonies.’ 


Gibbon's optimistic appraisal of the Western Civilization's prospects 
in his day was no mere personal parti pris. Among the cultivated minority. 
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in an eighteenth-century Western World there was a consensus in this 
sense, and the very passage of Gibbon’s general observations that has just. 
been quoted may have been a half-conscious echo of a kindred passage 
in Turgot's Second Discours, delivered at the Sorbonne on the rrth 
September, 1750, sur les Avantages que l’ Établissement du Christianisme. 
a procurés au Genre Humain. 


"Tout se rapproche peu à peu de l'équilibre, et prend à la longue une 
situation plus fixe et plus tranquille. L'ambition, en formant les grands 
états des débris d'une foule de petits, met elle-méme des bornes à ses 
ravages; la guerre ne désole plus que les frontières des empires; les villes 
et les campagnes commencent à respirer dans le sein de la paix; les liens 
de la société unissent un plus grand nombre d'hommes; la communication 
des lumières devient plus prompte et plus étendue; et les arts les sciences, 
les mæurs avancent d'un pas plus rapide dans leur progrès. Ainsi que les 
tempétes qui ont agité les flots de la mer, les maux inséparables des 
révolutions disparaissent: le bien reste, et l'humanité se perfectionne.'* 


As for Gibbon's optimism, this was so robust that it inveigled a tem- 
peramentally sceptical eighteenth-century mind into committing itself 
to a credulous declaration of faith in the perpetual progress, not merely 
of the Western Civilization, but of Civilization in general. 


‘Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, and religious zeal 
have diffused among the savages of the Old and New World those ii 
estimable gifts: they have been successively propagated; they can never 
be lost. We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion that every 
age of the World has increased and still increases the real wealth, the 
happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the Human Race." 

‘The history of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire had been the 
last chapter in the history of the breakdown and disintegration of the 
Hellenic Civilization,? and this disaster that had swept away an imposing 
society had been within the knowledge of post-Hellenic Western Man 
ever since the first shoots of a new civilization, affiliated to the defunct 
Hellenic Society, had begun to sprout among the rubble of the fallen 
empire's ruins at the turn of the seventh and eighth centuries of the 
Christian Era. Gibbon had found the subject for a monumental work in 
this débâcle of a universal state which was also the débâcle of the culture 
which that oecumenical body politic had incapsulated; and, in the first 
paragraph of his first chapter, he had described it as ‘a revolution which 
will ever be remembered, and is still felt by the nations of the Earth’. 
Can one contemplate a skull without being reminded of his own mor- 
tality? To a Western student of History in A.D. 1952 it was not at all sur- 
prising that Gibbon's subject should have impelled him to inquire 
whether his own Western Society might not be in danger of being ov. 
taken, in its turn, by an antecedent Hellenic Society's fate. From a mid- 
twentieth-century Western angle of vision it did, however, appear 
amazing that, when Gibbon had once faced this question, he should 
have answered it, in transparent good faith, in the extravagantly opti- 
mistic terms of the sentences above quoted. 
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As the present writer was rereading this passage of Gibbon's history 
on the r1th December, 1950, his mind's eye conjured up a Late Medieval 
Florentine picture of saved souls in Heaven leaning lazily over a marble 
balustrade in order to make their bliss full and perfect by gazing down 
upon the torments of the damned in Hell; and, among the participants 
in this Satanic celestial recreation, a dreaming mind's roving glance 
singled out one figure whose ungainliness would have made it con- 
spicuous, even if the uncouth effect had not been enhanced by an out- 
Jandishly un-medieval costume. There, in an uncongenial Dantesque 
Paradise to which he had unwittingly sentenced himself by embracing 
the irrational belief that ‘History’ was ‘now at an end’, stood Gibbon, in 
silver-buckled shoes, knee-breeches, tie-wig, and tricorne, looking down 
on wretched creatures, born under a different star, who had been 
floundering in the turbid waters of History in days before the flow of 
Time’s ‘ever rolling stream’ had been cut off, for the benefit of the 
eighteenth-century English historian and his kind, by the advent of their 
secular Millennium in A.D. 1688. 

In a pre-Gibbonian Early Modern Age a renaissance of Hellenic arts 
and letters had not been able to prevent an obstinately fanatical religious 
enthusiasm from beheading a King of England in A. 1649 or from 
defenestrating a Caesarean Majesty’s envoys in A.D. 1618, or from 
celebrating Saint Bartholomew's Day, a.D. 1572, by a massacre of the 
adherents of one of two rival sects, In a pre-Modern ‘Gothic Age’—into 
which Gibbon's historical vision ran together the Western ‘Middle Ages? 
(currebant A.D. 1075-1475) and the Western ‘Dark Ages? (currebant 
AD. 675-1075) and a post-Hellenic social interregnum (currebat A.D. 375- 
675)—the human werewolf's inveterate crimes, follies, and misfortunes! 
had not even been relieved by a renascent gleam of intellectual and 
aesthetic light. That tale of eleven bestial centuries had been told off 
under the joint reign of Barbarism and Religion, whose triumph had 
been Gibbon's theme;?and, for two centuries after the official deposition 
of Barbarism by fifteenth-century Italian Hellenists, Religion had not 
only remained on the throne herself but had contrived to serve as a most 
effective deputy for her nominally dethroned colleague. Thus the history 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire—which Gibbon had pro- 
nounced to be ‘the greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene in the history 
of Mankind'—had been followed by no less than thirteen centuries, all 
told, in which History had persistently run true to her Gibbonian type; 
and then suddenly, rather less than a hundred years before the time at 
which Gibbon was writing, we are invited to believe that the noisome 
fiow had inexplicably come to a halt and had left the historian and his 
contemporaries securely high and dry. 

‘God, I thank Theethat I am not as other men are." Gibbon's implicit 
faith in the uniqueness of his own advantageously distinguished genera- 
tion’s destiny is a classic example of the egocentric illusion;$ and we are 


? See Gibbon, E.: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. i 
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left wondering how an eighteenth-century philosopher who was a merci. 
less critic of ‘Gothic’ credulity could ever have come to harbour so in- 
credible a belief as this. The answer must be that a conventional Chris- 
tian Weltanschauung in Bossuet's vein, which Gibbon had repudiated on 
the level of his consciousness, had taken its revenge upon him by dis- 
appearing underground in order to evolve a secularized caricature of 
itself out of the sump of an outraged Subconscious Psyche. 

‘This irrational eighteenth-century complacency about the present 
state and future prospects of a latter-day Western Society was not easily 
disturbed, though History lost no time in retorting to Gibbon's ponti- 
fical sentence of expulsion by recurring as inconscionably as Nature 
herself. Gibbon had fallen into the naive observational error of mis- 
taking for the Millennium a spell of low ideological temperature (durabat 
circa A.D. 1660-1792) between two paroxysms of savage fratricidal war- 
fare, owing to the lucky accident that his magnum opus happened to have 
been on the stocks when this low temperature had been at its nadir. The 
twenty years? (circa 1768-87) during which he had been writing The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire had elapsed within 
the lull (durabat A.D. 1763-92) between the martial aftermath of one 
general war—the most temperate and undecisive contest of its kind in 
Modern Western history—and the onset of another general war into 
which the newly kindled fire of Democracy was to put an ominously 
fervent drive.? Yet the experience of the General War of A.D. 1792-1815 
and its aftermath did not save a latter-day Western bourgeoisie that was 
born into a subsequent lull (durabat A.D. 1871-1914) from hugging 
Gibbon's error; and, even after the great cataclysm of A.D. 1914-18, 
Gibbon's eulogy of a Modern Western international anarchy was re- 
edited in the form of an apologia by a distinguished English historian 
and public servant of the prediluvian generation, Sir James Headlam- 
Morley (vivebat a.D. 1863-1929)—as witness the following passage in an 
address delivered by him in April 1924. 


“In our analysis of this [Western] culture the first great fact that we will 
notice is that, though undoubtedly there is a common history and common 
civilisation for all Western Europe, the people were not joined in any 
formal political union, nor has the country ever been subjected to one 
common government. For a moment, indeed, it looked as though Charle- 
magne would establish his authority over the whole area; that hope, as we 
know, was to be disappointed; his attempt to create a new empire failed, 
as all subsequent attempts have failed. Again and again attempts were 
made by the later Empire, by the rulers of Spain and France, to unite the 
whole of Western Europe in one great state or empire. Always we find the 
same thing: the appeal to local patriotism and personal liberty inspires a 
resistance which breaks down the efforts of every conqueror. And so there 
has been as a permanent characteristic of Europe that which critics call 
anarchy; for the absence of a common rule means struggle, fighting, and 
war, a ceaseless confusion between rival units of government [contending 
with one another] for territory and predominance. 


2 Horace: Epistulae, Book I, Ep. x, 1. 24. r 
3 ee Fhe History of the Decline and Fal of the Roman Empire, chap. baxi, ad nem. 
3 See IV. iv. 150-1: 
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"This is a condition which to many is very shocking. Undoubtedly it 
implies a great expenditure of energy, a great destruction of wealth, at 
times a great loss of life. There are many, in consequence, who would have 
preferred to see the gradual establishment of some common government. 
and who, to its disadvantage, contrast the history of Europe with that of 
Imperial Rome, or—at the present day—of the United States of America, 
"There are many, from the days of Dante onwards, who have longed for 
‘that ordered government which might appear to be the true reflex and 
instrument of Divine Providence. How often do we hear it said that if, on 
the soil of America, English and Italians and Poles and Ruthenians and 
Germans and Scandinavians can all live side by side in peace and content- 
ment, why should they not do so in their original homes? 

“I have not to-day to discuss ideals of the future; we are concerned with 
the past, and all that we have to do is to note the fact that this anarchy, 
this warfare, this rivalry, existed just at the time when the energies of the 
Continent were at their highest. Let us note also that the energies of the 
Mediterranean World—the vital force, artistic spirit, intellectual ingenuity 
seem gradually but steadily to have decayed, and that the beginning 
of the decay coincided with the establishment of a common government. 
May it not be that the friction and disorder was not in reality merely 
destruction of energy, but the cause by which the energy was produced? 


It is strange to hear Gibbon's reassuring voice still echoing in an 
England that was now ringing with the dread sound of an apocalyptic 
trump. By A.D. 1924, however, the antithetical feeling, expressed in a 
different reading of the significance of an antecedent Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion's decline and fall, was already in the ascendant in a stricken Western. 
World; and indeed Gibbon himself had lived to be overtaken by a re- 
yulsion of feeling about the prospects of the Western Civilization, though. 
he did not live to make any corresponding revision of the text of his 
‘General Observations’. 

‘At Lausanne, some two years after the night of the 27th June, 1787, 
on which he had written the closing words of the ‘Decline and Fall in his 
quiet garden in that peaceful Swiss city, an historian whose unsuspecting 
ear had failed to catch the undertones of a new ideological enthusiasm in 
the music of a temperate contest played in A.D. 1775-17833 was sud- 
denly shaken out of his complacency by the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and he never recovered from the shock. He had flattered 
himself that 2 once rolling stream of Time had been frozen into a per- 
petual immobility, and now the rebellious waters had burst out again in 
an unprecedentedly boisterous food. The horrifying cataclysm had 
swept away the sandy foundations of the hapless historian’s confidence 
long before it became a menace to the independence and integrity of the 
Swiss Confederation, and the glimpse of Time’s angry sea-horses tossing 
their white manes above the sky-line of the Jura was something more 
than Gibbon's nerves could stand, ‘Altogether there was too much his- 

+ Te will be noticed that Headlam-Morley here takes as marking the beginning of the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Civilization ad event which, in this Study, Pas bee aiken 
fs marking the second and most notable of the successive rallies by which the course of 
this disintegration was ponctusied, A J.T, 
apd ema Bg La ae ee 
‘Bickel, pp. 88-89 5 VEN Rene S 
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tory going on for a historian to feel quite safe.’! In May 1793 Gibbon 
from Lausanne for the insular asylum of which he was a native. 
Racing breathlessly round the wide arc described by the east bank of the 
Rhine while revolutionary French armies were battering the fortresses 
guarding the western approaches to the river, the historian-refugee 
managed to make his way to England via Holland; but his Muse had 
been silenced and his spirit broken; and he added nothing to his laurels 
before his death on the 16th January, 1794. 

The verdict on an eightcenih-century Western Society's self-satistac- 
tion was 


‘Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you; for so did their 
fathers to the false prophets.” 

“I have said: Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most High; 
but ye shall die like men and fall like one of the princes. 


Nemesis was the inevitable consequence of hybris in both Hellenic and 
Hebraic belief;* and the nemesis which a Modern Western Society in- 
vited by succumbing to a Gibbonian Weltanschauung was the death that 
had overtaken so many other representatives of the species. Intimations 
of mortality from experiences of the French Revolution might have been 
expected to have been the last testament of an English man of letters 
who had lived to see the French Revolution break out two years after he 
had finished writing The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire; but Gibbon left the message to be delivered, sixty years after his 
death, by a French aristocrat of perverse yet, in some points, prescient 
genius, Count J. A. de Gobineau (vivebat A.D. 1816-82),5 who was born 
in the year following the close of the General War of A.D. 1792-1815, 
and who published his Meisterwerk late enough to include Western 
Industrialism as well as Western Democracy in his prophetic indict- 
ment, and to find the death's head that was to be his grand pice justifica- 
tive in the wreckage, not of Rome, but of Tiahuanaco.* 


‘Pour la vapeur et toutes les découvertes industrielles, je dirai aussi, 
comme de l'imprimerie, que ce sont de grands moyens; f'ajouterai que 
Yon a vu quelque fois des procédés nés de découvertes scientifiques se 
perpétuer à l'état de routine, quand le mouvement intellectuel qui les 
avait fait naitre s'était arrêté pour toujours, et avait laissé perdre le secret 
théorique d'où ces procédés émanaient. Enfin, je rappellerai que le bien- 
etre matériel n'a jamais été qu'une annexe extérieure de la civilisation, et 
qu'on n'a jamais entendu dire d'une société qu'elle avait vécu uniquement 
parce qu'elle connaissait les moyens d'aller vite et de se bien vêtir. 

"Nous croyons, nous, que notre civilisation ne périra jamais, parce que 
nous avons l'imprimerie, la vapeur, la poudre à canon. L'imprimerie, qui 
n'est pas moins connue au Tonquin, dans l'empire d’Annam et au Japon 
que dans l'Europe actuelle, a-t-elle, par hasard, donné aux peuples de ces 
contrées une civilisation méme passable? . . . 


1 Young, G. M.: Gibbon, and ed. (London 1948, Hart-Davis), 

2 Luke vi 26, oss 

5 The political background. of ds Gobinesu’s facial theory of History has Peca idicaad 
in Thine 

@ Por Tiahuanaco, see the passage of a work by P. A. Means that has been quoted in 
the present Study in II. i 322. 
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‘Est-on bien en droit de . . . conclure, comme on le fait généralement 
avec trop de facilité, que notre civilisation ait Ia préexcellence sur toutes 
celles qui ont existé et existent en dehors d'elle? Oui et non. Oui, parce 
qu'elle doit à la prodigicuse diversité des éléments qui la composent, de 
reposer sur un esprit puissant de comparaison et d'analyse, qui lui rend 
plus facile l'appropriation de presque tout; oui, parce que cet éclectisme 
favorise ses développements dans les sens les plus divers; oui, encore, 
parce que, grâce aux conseils du génie germanique, trop utilitaire pour 
tre destructeur [sic — A.J.T.], elle s'est fait une moralité dont les sages 
exigences étaient inconnues généralement jusqu'à elle. Mais, si l'on pousse 
cette idée de son mérite jusqu'a la déclarer supérieure absolument et sans 
réserve, je dis non, car précisément elle n'excelle en presque rien. . . . 

"Toutes les civilisations qui nous ont précédés ont pensé, comme nous, 
s'être cramponnées au rocher du temps par leurs inoubliables découvertes. 
‘Toutes ont cru à leur immortalité. Les familles des Incas, dont les palan- 
quins parcouraient avec rapidité ces admirables chaussées de cing cents 
lieues de long qui unissent encore Cuzco à Quito, étaient convaincues 
certainement de l'éternité de leurs conquêtes. Les siècles, d'un coup d'aile, 
ont précipité leur empire, à côté de tant d'autres, dans le plus profond du 
néant, 


In these passages de Gobineau draws from les ruines? a moral that 
gives the lie direct to Gibbon's. De Gobineau, however, was an erratic 
stumbling-block in a primly Philistine Victorian wilderness, and his 
maliciously paradoxical style of delivery was not well calculated to make 
these tart intimations of mortality carry far in the crassly non-conductive 
psychic medium of nineteenth-century Western bourgeois feelings. It 
required a more terrifying portent than the French Revolution, and a 
sharper stab than a disgruntled French aristocrat’s gadfly sting, to pro- 
duce an outright inversion of Western feelings about the Western 
Civilization's prospects. A French voice intoning a palinode to Gibbon's 
pacan in Western ears that were at last attuned to receive this solemn 
‘warning was not to be heard before the morrow of the General War of 
AD. 1914-18. The first effective counterblast to Gibbon's ‘Observations’ 
was an elegy from the pen of Paul Valéry that was first published in the 
spring of a.D. 1919 in an English translation, 

‘Nous autres, civilisations, nous savons maintenant que nous sommes 
mortelles. 

"Nous avions entendu parler de mondes disparus tout entiers, d’empires 
coulés à pic avec tous leurs hommes et tous leurs engins; descendus au 
fond inexplorable des siècles avec leurs dieux et leurs lois, leurs académies 
et leurs sciences pures et appliquées, avec leurs grammaires, leurs diction- 
naires, leurs classiques, leurs romantiques et leurs symbolistes, leurs 
critiques et les critiques de leurs critiques, Nous savions bien que toute la 
terre apparente est faite de cendre, que la cendre signifie quelque chose. 
Nous apercevions à travers l'épaisseur de l'histoire les fantômes d'im- 
menses navires qui furent chargés de richesse et d'esprit. Nous ne pouvions 
pas les compter. Mais ces naufrages, après tout, n'étaient pas notre affaire. 
Elam, Ninive, Babylone étaient de beaux noms vagues, et la ruine totale 
de ces mondes avait aussi peu de signification pour nous que leur existence 
Pimia Didon ely vobi pp, an agg pd ar em (Paris 853-5 

Vines, C. P. C. de: Let Ruines (Paris 1701, Desenne). 
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même. Mais France, Angleterre, Russie... ce seraient aussi de beaux noms. 
Lusitania aussi est un beau nom. Et nous voyons maintenant que Pabime 
de l'histoire est assez grand pour tout le monde, Nous sentons qu'une 
civilisation a la méme fragilité qu'une vie. Les circonstances qui enver- 
raient les œuvres de Keats et celles de Baudelaire rejoindre les œuvres de 
Ménandre ne sont plus du tous inconcevables; elles sont dans les jour- 
maux 


In chastened Western eyes, from which the scales had now fallen, the 
first vision of Reality was a recognition of the Western Civilization’s 
mortality;? but the tardy dawning of enlightenment through suffering 
did not stop here; and the second vision was a conviction of sin which 
was a still more shattering spiritual experience than the recognition of 
‘mortality. 


‘Ce n'est pas tout. La brûlante leçon est plus complète encore. Il n'a. 
pas suffi à notre génération d'apprendre par sa propre expérience com- 
ment les plus belles choses et les plus antiques et les plus formidables et 
es mieux ordonnées sont périssables par accident; elle a vu, dans l'ordre 
de la pensée, du sens commun et du sentiment, se produire des phéno- 


+ Valéry, Paul: "La Crise de Espri”, in Varidté (Paris 1924, Gallimard, Éditions de 
Ja Nouvalé Revue Frangaite), pp. 11-12, The two letters cotmposing Chis esay were 
ten “for translation into English and were Best published in the London Journal 
The Athenarum on the 11th Apri and the aand May, 1919 (No. 4641, PP. 182-43 
No. 4644, pp. 279-80). ents 

3 ANC present writer received his rt intimation of the mortality of che Western 
Civilization in an experience (mentioned in this Study already in IV. iv 28a) at the 
fouthceastern comer af the sand af Grete, en route from Kanda to Palfiastr on the 
Hoth March, 1912. Rounding the southern shoulder of a mountain, he was started at 
Sidderiy finding himself face to face with the ruins of a country house im the Bare 
Sere sl architecture e tho date af this experience had been a 195a intend of beg 
XB. 1912, probably he would not have felt the same shock; for by A'D. 1952 8 dese 
Sad dilapidated sevenicenth-century, country house was mo longer an unimaginable 
abject in the landscape of the writer's native province of the Western World; but in 
‘Kb. 1913 every house of the kind in England would have been intact and have been 
ihid “as kely a not, by descentant of the country squire who hed had the house 
built for him some two or three hundred years back in the pest What was startling and 
disturbing or a Western observer in AD: 1912 was to see a piece of architecture which 
inris mental picture of is native country, was associated with the living world of hi 
Own generation standing here in Crete as starkly dead and deserted as the monuments 
oE an Hellenic architecture at Gortyna and Priesus, and the monuments of a Minoan 
Srchitecture at Cnosos and Phaests, that he had Been inspecting within the lest few 
days in the course of his joumey. This inevitable comparison awakened his imagination 
fo the truth that, on this island a civilization which was his own, and which on his own 
land was then stili seli-eontidently alive, was already ae dead as the civilizations that 
ad come and gone in carer generations of this species of society- 

‘Gazing at wiat, at that date, was oo portentous a spectacle or Western eyes, the Eng- 
lish traveller realized that this house must have been built, on the eve of the Great 
Veneto- Ottoman War of Candia (gerebatur a-p, 1645-69), by some Venetian country 
gentleman or offical, and that this seventeenth-centory Venetian buider must have 
{ken ie just as much for granted as his English contemporaries, who were then buildin 
ather houses in the some style om another island, that his new family mansion woul 
Continue to be occupied by his descendants for many generations to come, The English- 
man then reflected that a Venetian rale in Crete that had been extinguished by Ottoman 
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ménes extraordinaires, des réalisations brusques de paradoxes, des décep- 
tions brutales de l'évidence. 

‘Je ne citerai qu'un exemple: les grandes vertus des peuples allemands 
ont engendré plus de maux que l'oisiveté jamais n'a créé de vices, Nous 
avons vu, de nos yeux vu, le travail consciencieux, l'instruction ia plus 
solide, la discipline et l'application les plus sérieuses, adaptés à d'épou- 
vantables desseins. 

"Tent d'horreurs n’auraient pas été possibles sans tant de vertus. Ila 
fallu, sans doute, beaucoup de science pour tuer tant d'hommes, dissiper 
tant de biens, anéantir tant de villes en si peu de temps; mais il a fallu 
non moins de qualités morales, Savoir et Devoir, vous êtes donc suspects Pt 


"This keen-eyed castaway, peering down into the depths of Western 
Man's Subconscious Psyche from a revealing observation-post on the 
flotsam from a spiritual shipwreck, had anticipated the experience that 
Thor Heyerdahl and his comrades were to have when they peered down. 
into the depths of the Pacific Ocean between the logs of their balsa- 
wood raft. This perilously intimate commerce with elemental Nature 
brought into view deep-sea monsters that had been invisible to the com- 
fortable passengers on board a mechanically propelled Modern Western. 
luxury liner;? and Valéry had the imagination to realize that there must 
be yet more horrifying depths below the depths so far surveyed by eyes 
receiving only a first lesson in enlightenment through suffering. The 
inhabitants of London needed the harsher ordeal of a Second World War 
to transfigure their mood from the hysterical abandon of Armistice Day, 
1918, to the sober restraint of VE Day, 1945. An observer who, on both 
days, was out and about in the streets of London, in the neighbourhood 
of Buckingham Palace and Whitchall, could hardly fail to be struck by 
the contrast between the temper of a crowd who had jumped to the 
childish conclusion that they had seen the last of War in their time, 
and perhaps for all time, and the temper of the same crowd when 
another twenty-seven years of disillusioning experience had taught them 
to suspect that, in their time, world wars were not just meaninglessly 
hideous accidents in a normally rational and benign order of Nature, but 
were the very stuff of which the thread of contemporary world history 
was being spun. This lesson, which the Londoners were taking to heart 
in A.D. 1945, had been learnt by the French man of letters twenty-seven 
years earlier, At the moment of the sounding of the first cease-fire, Paul 
Valéry had been aware that he was witnessing the end of an act which 
was not the end of the tragedy—as he testifies in the following exordium. 
of an address delivered by him at Zürich on the 15th November, 1922, 

"L'orage vient de finir, et cependant nous sommes inquiets, anxieux, 
comme si l'orage allait éclater. 

"Presque toutes les choses humaines demeurent dans une terrible incerti- 
tude. Nous considérons ce qui a disparu, nous sommes presque détruits 
Par ce qui est détruit; nous ne savons pas ce qui va naitre, et nous pouvons 
Taisonnablement le craindre. Nous espérons vaguement, nous redoutons 
précisément; nos craintes sont infiniment plus précises que nos espérances; 

1 Valéry, op. cit, pp. 12-33. 

2 See Heyerdahl, Thor? Kon-Tiki, eroe the Paci by Raft (Chicago 1950, Rand 
McNally), P 117, quoted on pp. 398-9, above, sate toil ( x 
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nous confessons que la douceur de vivre est derrière nous, que l'abondance 
est derriére nous, mais le désarroi et le doute sont en nous et avec nous. 
II n'y a pas de tête pensante, si sagace, si instruite qu'on la suppose, qui 
puisse se flatter de dominer ce malaise, d'échapper à cette impression de 
ténèbres, de mesurer la durée probable de cette période de troubles dans 
les échanges vitaux de l'humanité. 

‘Nous sommes une génération trés infortunée à laquelle est échu de 
voir coincider le moment de son passage dans la vie avec l'arrivée de ces 
grande et effrayants événements dont la résonance emplira toute notre 

In truth, the entr'acte during which these words of foreboding were 
written was to be followed by a second act of a post-Modern Western 
tragedy in which German virtues were to be the agents of far worse 
German wickedness than the worst that had come into action in the 
years A.D. 1914-18. The atrocities committed in hot blood by the armies 
of the Second Reich on the war-path through an invaded Belgium whose 
neutrality Germany had pledged herself to respect were to be eclipsed 
by the enormity of the cold-blooded atrocities that were to be per- 
petrated by Nazi gangsters on a home front, while the moral shock to 
‘Western feelings was to be in inverse ratio to the ghastliness of the 
crimes. Western consciences which in a.D. 1914 had still been tender 
enough to be startled and outraged had become too numb, twenty and 
thirty years later, for horror to keep pace with familiarity. Yet, where 
saeva indignatio" fell out of the race, intellectual integrity could still keep 
in the running, and this virginal virtue of the Human Spirit testified 
that, in bringing in a well-deserved verdict of ‘guilty’ against German 
prisoners at the bar of Divine Justice, the rest of the Western World was 
proclaiming its own guilt in the same breath; for, when a non-German. 
majority of a Western community had done its best to clear itself of 
‘complicity in German crimes by making the most of the German people's 
peculiar aberrations from the main path of the Western Civilization's 
moral and political progress in the Modern Age, these non-German 
Westerners could not deny, in the last resort, that those horrifyingly 
aberrant Germans were still bone of their bones and flesh of their esh. 
A Western nation which, for good or evil, had played so central a part in 
Western history, since the first emergence of a nascent Western Civiliza- 
tion out of a post-Hellenic interregnum, could hardly have committed 
these flagrant crimes if the same criminality had not been festering 
foully below the surface of life in the Western World's non-German 
provinces. The twentieth-century German psyche was like one of those 
convex mirrors in which a gazer learns to read the character printed on 
his own countenance through seeing the salient features exaggerated in 
a revealing caricature, If a twentieth-century Germany was a monster, 
then, by the same token, a twentieth-century Western Civilization was 


1 Valéry, Paul: Extrait d'une conférence donnée à l'université de Zurich le rs Novem- 
bre 1922, reprinted in Variété, pp. 53-34. See also Bridges, Robert: The Testament of 
Beauty, Book 11, Il, 954 to the end, especially the last ten lines, recording the poeta 
Feelings, charged with ‘a profounder fear, ‘amid the flimsy joy of the uprosrious city 

= "Ubi sneva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit (Dean Swift's anticipatory epitaph 
on himeeli), 3 Gen. ii 23. 
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a Frankenstein guilty of having been the author of this German monster's 
being. There, in this monstrous exhibition of a Germany running amok, 
went France, England, and America likewise, but for the Grace of God 
—and not one of them could be sure of being saved when their sister 
Germany had been lost. 

Thus already in A.D. 1922, and a fortiori in AD. 1952, when the 
paroxysm by which the West had been seized in A.D. 1914 was another 
thirty years older, it was manifest that the West’s direst malady was Sin 
and not Mortality. 


‘On peut dire que toutes les choses essentielles de ce monde ont été 
affectées par la guerre. ... L'usure a dévoré quelque chose de plus pro- 
fond que les parties renouvables de l'être. Vous savez quel trouble est 
celui de l'économie générale, celui de la politique des Etats, celui de la vie 
méme des individus: la gêne, l'hésitation, l'appréhension universelles. 
Mais parmi toutes ces choses blesedes est l'esprit, L'Ésprit est en vérité cruelle- 
ment atteint; il se plaint dans le coeur des hommes de l'esprit et se juge 
tristement. Il doute profondément de soi-méme.! . . . L'oscillation du 
navire a été si forte que les lampes les mieux suspendues se sont à la fin 
renversées* 

"Ainsi la Persépolis spirituelle n'est pas moins ravagée que la Suse 
matérielle. Tout ne s'est pas perdu, mais tout s'est senti périr.’ 

"This note of interrogation, on which a French man of letters con- 
cluded an inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization on the 
morrow of the first of the general wars that a Westernizing World in- 
flicted on itself in its post-Modern Age, was presented in a challenging 
visual form by a contemporary English caricaturist whose sardonic 
pictorial treatment of the same theme was not less effective than Paul 
Valéry's elegiac prose in bringing out an inherent tragedy. 

In a serial triptych exhibited in London early in the inter-war period 
A.D. 1919-39, Max Beerbohm depicted, in his inimitable style, his notion 
of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Centuries’ divers con- 
ceptions of their approaching successors. 

In the first cartoon in the series, the Eighteenth Century, in the guise 
of a faultlessly frizzed and powdered man of the world, is looking down. 
quizzically at the Nineteenth Century in the guise of a raw young man 
who is unable to hide his embarrassment under his disdainful senior’s 
disgusted scrutiny. According to the Eighteenth Century's Gibbonian 
philosophy, History ought, of course, to have culminated in this Golden 
‘Age's unsurpassable self. The very suggestion that this definitive century 
might have 2 successor is a most offensive imputation upon its claim to 
have found and quaffed the elixir of immortality; and the present young 
pretender to a no longer open succession has added insult to injury by 
presenting himself as a figure of fun whose uncouthness is not a good 
Joke when judged by eighteenth-century standards of good taste. 

Tn terms of Sinic imagery with which we have made ourselves familiar 
in this Study, the Eighteenth Century is striking in this first cartoon the 
wry attitude of a complacently established Yin-state towards a diffidently 
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approaching Yang-activity. In the second cartoon the Nineteenth 
Century—here portrayed as a portly business man in Victorian dress 
whose rotundity and rubicundity give the measure of his prosperity—is. 
shown beaming with a fatuous confidence as he pats on the back a still 
more rotund and rubicund reproduction of himself, attired in the self- 
same Victorian trousers, frock coat, and top hat; and in this mid-way 
tableau of the three a Sinic eye would no doubt see a picture of the Yang- 
activity no longer diffident and apologetic but flushed with an exhilarat- 
ing sense of boundless achievement, The crack-brained inventor of a 
chimacrical steam-engine has justified his hopes, beyond his own 
wildest dreams, by getting up a hitherto unimaginably powerful head of 
steam, He has exploded a wizened Eighteenth Century’s illusion of an 
already attained static perfection in order to substitute for this a dynamic 
ideal of periectibility to be approached through a perhaps endless 
number of bigger and better editions of the sanguine Nineteenth 
Century itself. 

In the third of the three cartoons, by contrast with the other two, 
there is only one figure on the stage on which the tragedy of Western 
history is being played out; and this solitary actor is an emaciated young 
man in a twentieth-century suit of clothes and with one arm in a sling. 
His clothes are of so dark a hue that you would take him to be in mourn- 
ing, and the sombreness of his dress is matched by the obscurity of the 
prospect ahead of him. He is facing a curtain of night whose blackness is 
relieved only by the pale glimmer of an enormous question-mark; and 
this symbol of uncertainty, on which the wistful young man’s appre- 
hensive eyes are riveted, occupies the place where the spectator's eye 
looks to find the missing second living performer, 

‘What is the question that is tormenting this tragic Twentieth Century 
that has just come through the shattering experience of being blown up 
in early manhood by a terrific explosion of the Nineteenth Century's 
recklessly over-heated boilers? Is he saying to himself that he, for his 
part, cannot even profess to have any notion of what a Twenty-First 
Century is going to be like? Or is he, perhaps, wondering whether he 
can even look forward to having any successor of any kind? A prospect 
which a Gibbonian Eighteenth Century has taken as an insufferable in- 
sult would be taken by a Valérian Twentieth Century as a comforting 
assurance; but, in venturing to consider this reassuring possibility, is 
not he (the unhappy questioner asks himself) indulging in a vice of 
‘wishful thinking” which has come to be rated a mortal sin in a dis- 
illusioned century's recension of the Decalogue? Is it not far more 
probable that a second and a third explosion will have blown the coffin- 
ship Hesperus and all her crew to pieces long before the arrival of New 
Year's Day, A.D. 2001, can give the signal for the next change of the 
watch? 

In these two identical portrayals of a Western World’s outlook on the 
morrow of the War of A.D. 1914-18, Max Beerbohm and Paul Valéry are 
giving as faithfully accurate a picture of the same world’s outlook on the 
morrow of the War of A.D. 1939-45 as if the draughtsman had reined in 
his pencil, and the writer his pen, till he had lived through a second 
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world war in one lifetime and had survived to witness the making and. 
dropping of an atomic bomb. 

Tf, however, we find this consensus between Valéry and Beerbohm 
impressive, what are we to make of it when Valéry and Gibbon, so far 
from speaking with one voice, declaim to us in irreconcilably discordant 
accents? When prophets disagree, are we to give credit to either of their 
opposing voices? The common-sense answer is that prophets talk the 
language of feeling, and that neither of the two antithetical attitudes 
which a Gibbon and a Valéry respectively represent is warranted by the 
facts, Gibbon’s belief that, in his generation, the Western World had 
extricated itself, once for all, from the flow of History was decisively 
refuted, as we have seen, by revolutionary events that Gibbon himself 
lived to witness; but Gibbon’s signal discomfiture is no evidence that an 
opposite appraisal of the Western Civilization’s prospects is bound to 
prove correct. The symbol which a stricken Twentieth Century sees 
glimmering through the darkness ahead is not a skull-and-crossbones; it 
is a question-mark; and, though this cautionary signal will rightly give 
pause to a wayfarer who has been allowing himself to expect the light 
ahead of him to show green, the colour of the light that he is actually 
being shown is neither this beckoning green nor a forbidding red, but is 
a cryptically neutral yellow. Signs and portents which are good evidence 
that the wayfarer is in danger are no evidence at all that he is doomed to 
come to grief, 

‘The truth is that Valéry’s pessimism and Gibbon's optimism are, 
both alike, rationalizations of feelings that are irrationally subjective. 

"The only rational ground for Gibbon’s complacent outlook was the 
ephemeral experience—out of date within Gibbon's own lifetime—of an 
exceptional spell of peace in the course of an exceptionally temperate 
passage of Modern Western history; but, if we were to try to account for 
Gibbon's complacency by seeing in it a rational inference from experi- 
ence, we should hardly have begun to explain it. The deeper explanation 
of Gibbon's mood is to be found, not in any process of reasoning, but in 
an irrational egocentric illusion; and this most fantastic of all freaks of 
Maya is of course no peculiar aberration of one eighteenth-century 
‘Western philosopher's mentality, 

‘The egocentric illusion has always beset every living organism in 
which an ego has ever asserted itself. In an earlier context we have made 
a survey of the breakdowns which human creatures, institutions, tech- 
niques, and ideals have brought upon themselves by the sin of self- 
idolization;! and we have observed? that there has never been a human 
personality, community, or society that has not been tempted to commit 
the fatuous impiety of trying to put itself in the place of its Creator by 
casting itself for the role of being ‘the Chosen People’ and ‘the Heir of 
the World’ The most damning characteristic of this Original Sin of 
Human Nature is its aptness to vary in the degree of its virulence in 
inverse ratio to the measure of any rational justification for succumbing 
to it. Self-idolization is most flagrantly in evidence, not as a self 
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adjudicated reward for success, but as a self-exculpating compensation 
for failure, For example, in encounters between divers civilizations, 
the party that is the more apt to fall into the self-hypnotization of 
Narcissus is the assaulted party, not the assailant. This mirage is the 
inspiration of a Zealotism! that is an assaulted party's negative reaction; 
and the same baneful vice of self-worship manifests itself in Tithonian 
universal states,? in petrified civilizations in the fossils of extinct 
civilizations, in arrested civilizations, and in primitive societies in their 
Yin-state. 

Such extreme manifestations of egocentricity are so many attempts to 
find escape in an inner asylum from an external reality with which the 
ego has failed to cope; and the most extreme manifestation of all is a 
Racialism which dreams of securing an automatic and inalienable salva- 
tion through the imaginary spiritual virtue of some particular physical 
make-up.’ We can still say ‘We have Abraham’—or Arminjus—'to our 
father’? when we have no other word of hope or justification left; and 
this plea is, in fact, the last resort of spiritual bankrupts. Here, in self- 
esteem’s last ditch, Zionists and National-Socialists meet; and here a de 
Gobineau rubs shoulders with a Gibbon; for the same ubiquitous ego- 
centric illusion is the common ground for the pessimism of a nineteenth- 
century French aristocrat who despairs of a Western Civilization that 
has bred out or killed out his own incomparable Nordic Race, and for 
the optimism of an eighteenth-century English man of letters who be- 
lieves in the prospects of a Western Civilization that has culminated in 
his day in his own incomparably polite society. An illusion that capti- 
vates such incongruously mixed company must spring from an Original 
Sin common to all Human Nature, and not from any common element 
in the allegedly objective facts on which the rival claimants to a unique 
pre-eminence have sought to base their mutually incompatible preten- 
sions. 

Another indication that Gibbon's optimism about the prospects of 
the Western Civilization was not grounded in any rational appreciation, 
of contemporary Western experience is the significant fact that the same 
experience has moved other Western participants in itto view the Western 
"World, not as a Paradise Regained which must be, and can be, preserved, 
but as a City of Destruction from which a faithful remnant must flee 
before this Gomorrah’s jerry-built towers fall about a blindly unrepen- 
tant majority's cars. The same landscape may take on irreconcilably 
different aspects from diametrically opposite standpoints. Where top- 
dog sees a heaven, under-dog will see a hell; and, in fact, while ‘the best 
of all possible worlds’ was being commended to a comfortably placed 
religious, political, social, and intellectual ‘ascendancy’ by a Leibnitz 
and a Gibbon, the Early Modern, Late Modern, and post-Modern 
chapters of Western history were seeing the same world being de- 
nounced, repudiated, and deserted in equal good faith by a long series of 
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ardent secessionists, The Protestants revolted against a Roman Catholic 
Church which, in their eyes, had ceased to be Una Sancta to become the 
Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse. The English shook from their feet 
the dust? of a treacherous continent, and the Americans the dust of a 
treacherous hemisphere. And, when a Western internal proletariat had 
become as widespread as the ‘capitalist’ Western Civilization that, in the 
Communists’ indictment of it, stood accused of having reduced the 
proletariat to misery, the seceding Communists found in Russia a non- 
‘Western base of operations for mounting an attack upon Capitalism in 
its Western birthplace and citadel. The irreconcilability of these con- 
flicting appreciations of a Western Civilization’s value showed that all of 
them were subjective, and their subjectivity convicted all of them of 
inconclusiveness, 

Pessimism, of course, was no more proof than optimism against the 
possibility of being refuted by events. If Gibbon lived to see the out- 
break of the French Revolution refute his unfounded optimistic con- 
viction that History had come to an end in the eighteenth century, he 
was only suffering the same fate as his forebears the eleventh-century 
‘Western Millenarians,? whose no better founded pessimistic conviction 
that History was coming to an end on the thousandth anniversary of 
Christ's nativity—or, failing that, at any rate on the thousandth anni- 
versary of the end of His mission on Earth—was no less conclusively 
refuted within their own lifetime by History's inconsiderate perform- 
ance of sailing on serenely through each, in turn, of these nicely calculated 
successive terminal dates. 

Nor did History merely insist on continuing to fow beyond the latest 
term that these Millenarians had prescribed for her. She completed 
their discomfiture by choosing the very date on which they had pre- 
dicted that she was to go out of action as her date for opening a new 
chapter in the growth-phase of these eccentric Millenarian pessimists’ 
own society. An eleventh century of the Christian Era which, in the 
event, did not bring with it the end of the history of all things, did 
doubly falsify the Millenarians’ gloomy expectations by inaugurating, 
instead, the opening of a new chapter in the growth of the Western. 
Civilization; and the fresh impetus acquired by this growing civilization 
in this critical passage of its history was actually comparable, in its 
vigour and creativity, to the classic flowering of the same civilization 
some four hundred years later. If it is a commonplace that the fifteenth 
century of the Christian Era saw the Western World move out of a 
‘medieval’ into a ‘modern’ stage of its growth, it is no less clear that the 
eleventh century of Western history witnessed a similar transition to 
‘the Middle Ages’ from ‘the Dark Ages’.* Yet, in thus conclusively 
demonstrating the erroneousness of the eleventh-century Western Mil- 
Ienatians’ application to their own times of a Primitive Christianity's 
belief in the imminence of Christ’s Second Coming, the course of 
Western history did not eradicate this traditional expectation from the 
minds of the confuted Millenarians descendants. In cultivated Western. 
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minds this belief did not fade out before the seventeenth century; in 
‘fundamentalist’ Western Christian minds it was still alive in the present 
writer's lifetime. 

‘The pessimist's error of mistaking dawn for nightfall may be rarer 
than the optimist's error of mistaking sunset for noon; yet the eleventh- 
century Western Christian Millenarians’ misapprehension of the char- 
acter of the age through which they were living has at least one striking 
counterpart in the Boeotian poet Hesiod’s misapprehension of the 
prospects of his own Hellenic Civilization in the eighth century B.C. 
Hesiod believed that the Iron Age into which it had been his fate to be 
born was a worse age than all previous ages! of human history, In his 
eyes it was an age that was to see Honour and Justice, the slowest of the 
Gods to despair of Human Nature, at last break off their losing battle 
against triumphantly aggressive forces of evil and sorrowfully withdraw 
from the terrestrial arena, leaving human sinners and sufferers to their 
self-inflicted fate. The iron had entered into this eighth-century Hellenic 
prophet's soul 

ʻO would that I had not tarried to live thereafter with the fifth race, but 
had either died before or had been born after; for now in these latter days 
is the Race of Iron. Never by day shall they rest from travail and sorrow, 
and never by night from the hand of the spoiler; and cruel are the cores 
which the Gods shall give them. The father shall not be of one mind with 
the children nor the children with the father, nor the guest with the host 
that receives him, nor friend with friend, nor shall brother cleave to 
brother as aforetime. Parents shall swiftly age and swiftly be dishonoured, 
and they shall reproach their children and chide them with cruel words. 
Wretches that know not the visitation of the Gods! Such as these would 
not repay their aging parents for their nurture. The righteous man or the 
good man or he that keeps his oath shall not find favour, but they shall 
honour rather the doer of wrong and the proud man insolent. Right shall 
rest in might of hand and Ruth shall be no more. The wicked shall do 
hurt to his better by use of crookéd words with oath to crown them. All 
the sons of sorrowful Man shall have Strife for their helpmate—harsh- 
voiced Strife of hateful countenance, rejoicing in evil. 

‘And then, at long last, shall those spirits go their way to Olympus from 
the wide-wayed Earth, with their beautiful faces veiled in white raiment, 
secking the company of the immortals, and leaving behind them the com- 
pany of men—even the spirits of Ruth and Retribution. Pain and grief are 
the portion that shall be left for mortal men, and there shall be no defence 
against the evil day.’? 


The sincerity of Hesiod’s cry of anguish is transparent; yet it is mani- 
fest in retrospect that Hesiod in the eighth century D.C. was misreading 
the signs of the times as egregiously as the Millenarians were to misread 
them in the eleventh century of the Christian Era. Hesiod’s announce- 
ment of the withdrawal of Astraea was just as wide of the mark as the 
Millenarians’ announcement of the approach of the Last Judgement} 


1 The diffraction of a post-Minoan heroic age in Hesiod’s retrospective vison of it 
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for ‘the Dark Night of the Soul’ is a darkness that is the herald, not of 
Death, but of Dawn, 

‘Thus feelings prove to be as inconclusive as statistics when we in- 
terrogate them as witnesses in an inquiry into the prospects of the 
Western Civilization; and, now that we have drawn blank in these two 
preliminary reconnaissances, it is time to have recourse to our well-tried 
empirical method of investigation, 


C. THE TESTIMONY OF THE HISTORIES 
OF THE CIVILIZATIONS 


(D WESTERN EXPERIENCES WITH NON-WESTERN 
PRECEDENTS 


Jeter Pars of this Study we have tied to gain some insight into 
the causes of the breakdowns of civilizations and into the process of 
their disintegrations by making empirical surveys of relevant historical 
facts,‘ and in these surveys we have taken a synoptic view of evidence 
from the histories of all the civilizations known to us, including the 
Western. At the point which we have now reached in our present in 
quiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization mid-way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it may be useful to recall and 
review any conspicuous counterparts in Western history of phenomena 
in the histories of other civilizations which, in those histories, are recog- 
nizable symptoms of breakdown and disintegration. 

In studying the breakdowns of civilizations, we found that the cause 
was, in every case, some failure of self-determination, and that, when 
human beings thus lost control over their own destinies, this social 
disaster usually turned out to have been the consequence of a moral 
aberration. A broken-down society, community, or individual would 
prove to have forfeited a salutary freedom of choice through having 
fallen into bondage to some idol of its own making. Mid-way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era the Western Society was mani- 
festly given over to the worship of a number of idols that had been the 
bane of other civilizations in the past; but, among these, one stood out 
above all the rest, and this was the cult of the institution of Parochial 
Sovereignty embodied in parochial states that were being worshipped by 
their respective subjects as very gods? and that were demonstrating 
their demonic power over their devotees by exacting from them human 
sacrifices of ever greater enormity in cycles of fratricidal wars of a 
violence that was increasing in a geometrical progression, 

‘This grimly prominent feature of post-Modern Western life was a 
terrifying portent on two accounts: first because this idolization of 
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belligerent parochial sovereign states was the true, though unavowed, 
religion of a great majority of the inhabitants of the Westernizing World 
of the day! and, secondly, because this false and maleficent religion had 
been the death of no less than fourteen civilizations for certain, and per- 
haps of no less than sixteen, out of the twenty-one civilizations that had 
come into existence during the currency of this species of Society up to 
date. 

Fratricidal warfare of ever increasing violence between parochial 
sovereign states had been by far the commonest cause of mortality 
among civilizations of all three generations ? In the first generation it had. 
certainly been the destruction of the Sumeric? and the Andean* Civiliza- 
tion, and probably the destruction of the Minoan’ as well. In the second 
generation it had destroyed the Babylonic, the Indic,’ the Syriac,” the 
Hellenic,” the Sinic, the Mexic," and the Yucatec. In the third genera- 
tion it had destroyed the Orthodox Christian rlization, both in its 
main body? and in its Russian offshoot; the Far Eastern Civilization 
in its Japanese offshoot;'* the Hindu' and the Iranic. Of the five re- 
maining known representatives of the species of Society to which the 
Western Civilization belonged, we may suspect that the Hittite Civiliza- 
tion likewise had brought itself to ruin by fratricidal warfare at home 
before ithad run full tilt against a petrified Egyptiac World and had subse- 
quently succumbed to a barbarian Völkerwanderung: and there were 
only four foundered civilizations whose evil genius had probably or 
certainly been an idol of a different clay. The evidence about the break- 
down and disintegration of the Mayan Civilization that had been yielded 
by archaeological exploration so far was negative in the sense that it 
showed hardly a trace of any ravages of fratricidal warfare;}® the more 
abundant evidence about the breakdowns of the Egyptiac Civilization 
and the Far Eastern Civilization in China indicated that the idol to which 
these had sacrificed their lives had been, not Parochial Sovereignty as- 
serting itself in fratricidal warfare, but an oecumenical polity— the Old 
Kingdom’ in the one case? and in the other case the Sui and T'ang evoc- 
ation of a ghost of the Han Empire? —vwhich had brought with it the 
additional incubus of a more and more top-heavy and parasitic bureau- 
cracy. The incubus of a parasitic Nomad institution in partibus agricola- 
rum—the slave-ascendancy of the Egyptian Mamlüks*—may have been 
the death of the Arabic Civilization,” unless the fate of this society was a 
solitary instance of assassination by the hand of an alien assailant 

An idol whose cult hed thus proved fatal to fourteen or sixteen out of 
twenty-one representatives of the species of Society to which the Western 
Civilization belonged manifestly could not be worshipped by its latter- 
day Western devotees with impunity. This form of collective self-wor- 
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ship had, in fact, already been the death of a Western city-state cosmos 
which had disengaged itself from, and forged ahead of, the rest of the 
Western World in the Medieval Age of Western history.‘ In the unhappy 
experience of this abortive sub-society within a Western Christian body 
social, the Venetians’ idolization of their own dead collective self from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth century of the Christian Era? had, as we 
have seen, been a startlingly close counterpart of the Athenians’ idoliza- 
tion of their dead collective self from the fourth century 8.c, onwards;? 
and such examples from the history of the disintegration of a Western 
sub-society were not the only cases of this spiritual malady in the history 
of the Western World. While the Epimethean stance of Eire might per- 
haps be discounted on the ground that this was a defensive reaction of a 
submerged relic of an originally alien Far Western Christian Civilization 
which was showing in this way its recalcitrance to the Western Civiliza- 
tion’s attempt to assimilate it, the reaction of the Virginians and the 
South Carolinians to their defeat in the Civil War of A.D. 1861-5 in the 
United States? was an indubitable post-Modern Western instance of the 
Venetian-Athenian attitude; and, while this backward-turned posture 
was peculiarly incongruous with the forward-looking outlook normally 
characteristic of pioneers on new ground, the post-Bellum Epimethean- 
ism of ‘the Old South’ of the United States was not so significant a 
portent for the prospects of the Western World as a whole as the Epi- 
metheanism that had become rife in France after the General War of 
A.D. 1914-18 and, to a still greater degree, after the General War of A.D. 
1939-45. 

Moreover, in the Western World as a whole in the post-Modern chap- 
ter of its history, the devastating effects of the idolization of parochial 
sovereign states had been enhanced by the importation of a demonic 
‘drive’ into the suicidal performances of these tribal gods’ votaries. The 
restraining influence of an oecumenicalism on the ecclesiastical plane 
which the Western Civilization had inherited from its chrysalis the 
Western Christian Church had been removed by a lamentable victory of 
parochialism over oecumenicalism in Western life on this ecclesiastical 
plane at the transition to the Modern Age from the Middle Ages. The 
capacity of the parochial sovereign states of a Modern Western World to 
ruin their common civilization by ruining one another had been en- 
hanced by the importation into their statecraft of an Italian efficiency 
which had been the unfortunate legacy ofa foundering Medieval Western 
city-state cosmos,” The impact of Nationalism upon the historic political 
map of a Late Modern Western World had imported a new ferocity into 
the fratricidal wars between Western parochial states by most inexpe- 
diently raising the stakes.? In the paroxysm of wars fought in the name of 
Nationalism coupled with some form of political ideology which had be- 
gun with the outbreak of the American Revolutionary War in A.D. 1775, 
the contests could no longer be kept ‘temperate and undecisive’ because 
the parochial states of the Western World were now fighting one another 
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—as the Sinic parochial states had fought one another in the second and. 
final paroxysm of a Sinic Time of Troubles—for their very existence, 
and no longer just for an inclination of the Balance of Power that would 
be too slight to menace the warring society's ‘general state of happi- 
ness’.! The most serious of all these aggravations of an evil which was, at 
the best, a galloping consumption was, however, the impact of two re- 
cently begotten Western demons, Democracy and Industrialism, upon 
both Parochial Sovereignty? and an inter-state warfare? that could never 
be abolished so long as Parochial Sovereignty was permitted to survive, 

An Industrial Revolution that had overtaken the Western World in 
the eighteenth century of the Christian Era was an unmistakable coun- 
terpart of the economic revolution that had overtaken the Hellenic World 
in the sixth century B.c.;* and this likeness was ominous inasmuch as the 
effect of either of these revolutions on the economic plane had been to in- 
crease the aggregate productivity of the society in which therevolutionhad 
taken place through the expedient of creating a single large-scaleeconomic 
‘unit out of the hundreds of small-scale economic units of which the society 
had previously been composed. Communities that had previously made 
their living by subsistence farming had now combined to increase their 
output and their income by learning to produce specialized commodities 
—not only agricultural but now also industrial—for export in exchange 
for imports of raw materials and foodstuffs. Parochial communities 
that had formerly been economically autarkic had thus now become 
economically interdependent; and even the largest and wealthiest of 
them could no longer resume its former economic autarky, however 
keenly it might regret the loss of it, since the penalty would have been 
a prohibitively precipitous fall from a now customary standard of 
living (in the material sense of the term).5 Thus the effect of the Western 
and the Hellenic economic revolution alike had been to give the society a 
new structure on the economic plane that was incongruous with its 
structure on the political plane. On the economic plane the society had. 
now been unified, whereas on the political plane it had continued to be 
partitioned among a litter of parochial states. This incongruity had 
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created a tension of a magnitude proportionate to its own; and the in- 
congruity had been so extreme that the tension had become intolerable. 

In the history of the Hellenic Civilization this tension had generated 
a Time of Troubles manifesting itself in two paroxysms of inter-state 
warfare, of which the second had been more devastating than the first;* 
and the idolization of the ephemeral institution of the city-state had died 
so hard in Hellenic hearts? that the troubles had lasted for four hundred 
years—from the outbreak of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 
431 B.C. until the establishment of a Pav Augusta in 31 D.c.—before the 
rending tension had been relieved at last by a political revolution that 
had brought the political map of the Hellenic World into tardy con- 
formity with a unitary economic map which had been in existence by 
then for at least five hundred years. The establishment of an Hellenic 
universal state to serve as a political framework for an Hellenic oecu- 
menical economy had been achieved too late to save the life of the Hel- 
lenic Society; it had availed merely to bring it a temporary reprieve; and 
the expiry of this four-hundred-years-long period of grace had been the 
signal for the demise of a society which had inflicted mortal wounds on. 
itself at least as early as the onset of the second paroxysm of its Time of 
‘Troubles in the Hannibalic War (gerebatur 218-201 2.c.). What was 
going to be the effect of the same tension, arising from the same incon- 
gruity, in the life of a Western World which, since the Industrial Revo- 
lution, had become, in its turn, a unity on the economic plane while 
continuing to be partitioned on the political plane among a litter of still, 
and indeed perhaps now more than ever, fanatically worshipped paro- 
chial sovereign states? Would the Western World, unlike the Hellenic 
World, succeed in arriving at some less belated and less radical solution 
of this problem than the ultima ratio of abolishing fratricidal warfare 
by abolishing the war-generating institution of Parochial Sovereignty 
through a liquidation of all existing parochial states and the establish- 
ment of a single universal state in their stead? 

One discouraging symptom in Modern Western history had been the 
emergence there, first in Prussia and latterly in Germany at large, of a 
militarism that had been deadly in the histories of other civilizations. 
Militarism was a portentous moral evil because it was an abnormal one, 
‘The millions of human beings who had sacrificed wealth, happiness, and 
life itself in fighting the battles of some parochial state, whose subjects 
they had happened to be, had mostly gone to war, not because they had 
delighted in War for its own sake, but because they had more or less rue- 
fully resigned themselves to war-making as an evil necessary for the pre- 
servation of another evil—Parochial Sovereignty—to which they had 
perversely said ‘Be thou my good’. In contrast to this normal negative 
human attitude towards the evil of War, militarism was a state of mind 
in which War had ceased to be looked upon merely as a means of serving 
an idolized state and had become an idol and an end in itself; and this 
cult of War was manifestly something contrary to Human Nature, 

On this showing, it was disquieting for a Western historian to recall in 
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A.D. 1952 that a Modern Western militarism in its pristine Prussian form 
had made its first appearance—regnantibus Frederico Gulielmo I et Fre- 
derico II, A.D. 1713-86—in an age in which, of all ages of latter-day 
Western history, the evil of War had been at its minimum, Yet this 
Western militarism, as it had been practised in Prussia in the days of 
Frederick the Great and even in the darker days of Bismarck, had been, 
like the Hellenic militarism practised at Sparta in the days of Cleomenes 
I, a vice that had still been kept within bounds by a surviving respect for 
at least some of a civilization’s traditional conventions. The more devas- 
tating militarism of a post-Bismarckian Prussia-Germany which had 
brought upon the Western World the catastrophe of A.D. 1914-18 had 
been a Western counterpart of a Spartan spirit, exacerbated by the 
Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War of 431—404 B.C., which had found its 
nemesis in 371 B.c, at Leuctra, or of a Babylonic militarism practised in 
Assyria in the days of Asshurnazirpal II and Shalmaneser III (regnabant 
883-824 2... As for the mad-dog militarism of a National-Socialist 
Germany, this could only be compared with the last phase of the furor 
Astyriacus, after its temperature had been raised to the third degree by 
‘Tiglath-Pileser III (regnabat 746-727 B.C.) It was true that, in A.D. 
1952, it might look as if the fires of Western militarism had at least tem- 
porarily burnt themselves out, even in Germany, and at the same date it 
seemed improbable that even the virus of Russophobia would prove suffi- 
ntly inflammatory to kindle the same flame in the traditionally un- 
propitious atmosphere of the United States. Nevertheless, the fact that, 
no farther than seven years back, one of the principal nations of the 
Western World had been still waging an unprovoked war for war's sake, 
and this with all its might, was a fact of bad augury for the Western 
Civilization’s prospects. 

To set against these bad omens on a Western World's horizon in A.D. 
1952 there were, on the other hand, certain more auspicious symptoms. 

For example, the Epimethean self-worship of Venice and the other 
ci-devant city-states in Italy and Germany had yielded in the end to new 
allegiances in the course of the three or four generations running from 
AD. 1789 t0 a.D. 1871; and, though at that stage the Venetians had merely 
exchanged their parochial loyalty to Venice for a parochial loyalty to 
Traly, and the Lübeckers their loyalty to Lübeck fora loyalty to Germany, 
the very fact that such old and, in their dotage, apparently hard-set 
idolatries had at least once been transcended gave some ground for hope 
that the descendants of those converts from the worship of a city-state to 
the worship of a nation-state might one day transfer their allegiance to a 
universal state between whose provinces war would be impracticable. It 
was also a good sign that, eighty-seven years after the forcible reincor- 
poration of a Southern ‘Confederacy into the United States, the de- 
scendants of bellicose Southern secessionists had become reconciled to 
2 political destiny which had been imposed by force of arms upon their 
great-grandfathers, 

Moreover, there was one ancient institution—no less evil than War 
itself — which the Western Civilization had plucked out and cast from it, 

? See IN, iv. 142-0. 2 See TV. iv. 473, 0.3. 
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albeit at the cost of a terrible civil war in one province of the Western 
World in which a ‘peculiar institution’ had been obstinately maintained 
for some thirty years after its abolition in the Western World at large.t 
A Western World which had succeeded in abolishing Slavery in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era might surely take heart from the 
memory of this unprecedented victory of a Christian ideal in a Western 
arena as it addressed itself in the twentieth century to Héraklés' next 
labour, namely the attempt to abolish the coeval institution of War; for 
War and Slavery had been twin cancers of Civilization ever since this 
species of society had first emerged; and the nineteenth-century con- 
quest of one of these two fell social diseases was therefore a good augury 
for the Western Society's prospects in its twentieth-century campaign 
against the disease of War. 

‘The abolition of Slavery in a nineteenth-century Western World had 
also been a particularly notable triumph on two accounts. In the first 
place Slavery, like War, had been a potent cause of mortality among 
civilizations in the past. Slavery as an instrument of government and 
war had conspired with War itself to bring an Ottoman Civilization to 
grief? Slavery as an instrument of specialization in economic production 
had similarly conspired with War to bring an Hellenic Civilization to grief 
during the second paroxysm of its Time of Troubles; and a Modern 
Western Society's decisive victory over an evil that had thus proved al- 
most as puissant as War in defeating other civilizations in the past was 
therefore impressive evidence of moral health in a latter-day Western 
body social, The second reason why the abolition of Slavery in a nine- 
teenth-century Western World was noteworthy was because this evil in 
this century in this social milieu had been raised to a potency without 
precedent in any previous chapter of Western history by the impact of 
the new motive-power of Industrialism. On the cotton plantations in 
“the Old South’ of the United States, Slavery had been harnessed to the 
production of a crop supplying the raw material for a mechanized textile 
industry which was the master craft of Industrialism in that stage of its 
development, A victory over an ancient social institution into which a 
youthful Industrialism had put a demonic new ‘drive’ was a victory that 
might well be pregnant with future moral triumphs, 

Moreover, a Western Society that in A.D. 1952 was still being worsted 
by War, eighty-seven years after its triumph over Slavery, could take 
heart from its record on other spiritual battlefields where the issue was 
still in the balance. 

Tn its response to a challenge presented by the impact of Industrialism 
on the institution of Private Property,* the Western Society had already 
made some headway in Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries, New 
Zealand and Australia in forcing a passage between Scylla nd Charybdis, 
‘The empirical compromises between Free Economic Enterprise and 
Socialism that were being worked out in those countries in that genera- 
tion promised on the one hand to steer clear of an untempered economic 
individualism that would have driven all but a masterful minority to the 
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wall if economic enterprise had been left uncontrolled in an age in which. 
Industrialism had put a demonic ‘drive’ into it, while on the other hand 
this homoeopathicinoculation ofa disordered body social with a moderate 
dose of socialism was a prophylactic against the danger of the society's 
succumbing to a totalitarianism that would have imposed on human 
beings the social justice of the ant-heap and the beehive at the cost of 
forcibly depriving them of Man’s distinctive birthright of freedom, 

In the same generation the Western Society had also been achieving 
some success in coping with the impact of Democracy upon Education.* 
In throwing open to the majority an intellectual treasure-house which 
had been a small minority's jealously guarded and oppressively exploited 
preserve since the dawn of Civilization,? the Modern Western spirit of 
Democracy had given Mankind a new hope at the cost of exposing it 
to a new danger. The danger lay in the opening which a rudimentary 
universal education gave for propaganda, and in the skill and unscrupu- 
lousness with which this opportunity had been seized by salesmen for 
advertising their wares and by news agencies, ‘pressure groups’, political 
parties, and the public relations departments of firms and governments 
for ‘selling’ their policies. The hope lay in the possibility that these ex- 
ploiters of a semi-educated public would prove unable to ‘condition’ their 
victims so thoroughly as to succeed in preventing them from continuing 
their education; for, if only they could continue it, it might be expected 
to carry them to a point at which they would begin to become capable of 
detecting intellectual dishonesty and penalizing intellectual foul play. 

‘Education was a two-edged sword which could be used at will, by the 
powers that wielded it, either for opening the minds of their fellow 
human beings to a liberating truth? or for subduing them to a cramping 
dogma. At the time of writing, when this mental strife between En- 
Tgbeenment and Obscurantism was raging aequo Marte in the ‘demo- 
cratic’ as well as the ‘totalitarian’ provinces of a Westernizing World,* 


? See IV. iv. 192-8. 2 See IV. iv, 418-2r. 

4 The extent tà which people's opinion and fealings were 
West in the twentieth century of the Christin Era, even in a Western country that 
boasted of itself that it was democratic, had been brought home to the present writer by 
‘an amusing incident at an unofficial international conference convened at Kyoto in the 
Autumn of 4.0. 1929 by the Institute of Pacifc Relations. 

"This conference was attended by representatives of a number of countries with 
frontages on the Pacific Ocean; and, when English-speaking Westerners from the United 
States, Canada, Australis, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom found themselves 
sitting round the same table with Chinese and Japanese colleagues, they put their heads 
together and decided with one accord to improve the shining hour by doing something, 
gut of school, to advance their Oriental colleagues’ education in the principles of 
“Democracy”, To this end they planned a series of evening meetings at which distin- 
guished ‘Anglo-Saxon’ speakers were to hold forth to a voluntary class of Oriental neo- 
Bhytes on divers aspects of this beatific Western institution, and they placed Public 
Opinion” at the head of their select list of edifying topics. On the appointed evening 
their Oriental colleagues courteously presented themselves, the distinguished Anglo- 
Saxon speaker spoke hig lines, and the Anglo-Saxon chairman then called for questions 
fn en intonation suggesting that he expected the response to be a negative one, while the 
Arslo-Sason supporters ofthe chale sat Sack in a row and relaxed with the alr of men 
‘who had accomplished « meritorious evening's work. The atmosphere changed, how- 
ever, from one of drowsy complacency to one of expectant amusement when @ litle 
Chiese Indy, sitting inthe back row, askod permisslon, not to pur a question, but to 

'atement, What on earth could a middle-aged headmistress from Changsha, in 
terior of China, have to say? K 
"During the war’, meaning the war of A.D. ror4-18, the little lady began, ‘T was living 
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there was no reason to take it as a foregone conclusion that an insidious 
Propaganda would win a permanent victory anywhere over an innate 
Human Intelligence. The impact of Democracy upon Education, how- 
ever, was not so formidable a challenge to the Spirit of Man as the im- 
pact of Civilization, reinforced by the ‘drives’ of both Democracy and 
Industrialism, on the Division of Labour and on an indispensable but 
perilous social drill which we have labelled ‘mimesis’; yet these, again, 
‘were not the battlefields that were likely to prove decisive for the Western 
Civilization’s destiny. The plane on which the decisive spiritual battle 
was likely to be fought was neither the military nor the political nor the 
social nor the economic nor the intellectual; for in A.D. 1952 the crucial 
questions confronting Western Man were all religious. 

Had the fanatically positive Judaic, if not the unfanatically negative 
Indic, higher religions been discredited beyond repair by the incrimi- 
nating historical record of an intolerance that had given the lie to their 
professions ?* Was there any virtue in the religious toleration into which 
a Western World, disillusioned by the inconclusive savagery of the Wars 
of Religion, had subsided towards the close of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era, at the opening of a Late Modern Age of Western. 
history? How long would Western souls find it bearable to go on living 
in an empty, swept, and garnished house? And, now that the discom- 
fort of a spiritual vacuum had tempted them to open the door to such 
devils as Nationalism and Fascism and Communism, how was their 
vaunted latter-day conversion to a belief in tolerance likely to stand this 
test? Toleration had been easy to practise in a lukewarm age of Western 
history in which all varieties of Western Christianity had lost their 
former hold on Western hearts and minds, while these had not yet found 
any alternative objects for their frustrated devotion. Now that they had 
gone a whoring after other gods,* would an eighteenth-century toleration 
hold its own against a twentieth-century recrudescence of a seventeenth- 
century fanaticism which, in Gibbon’s naively optimistic belief, had 
been exorcized once and for all from the precincts of a ‘polite’ society? 
And, even supposing that a fanatical intolerance were to bring upon 
itself, once again, when harnessed to the service of idolized parochial 
states, the discredit into which it had eventually fallen when it had raged 
in the service of warring Western Christian sects, might not this vice 
even then regain its hold on human hearts and minds once more by 
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taking service, this time, with an idol standing, not for division, but for 
unity? 

Wanderers in a Western wilderness, astray from their forefathers’ 
One True God, who had been taught by a further bout of disillusioning 
experience that parochial states, like sectarian churches, were idols whose 
worship brought not peace but a sword,? might be tempted to seize upon 
a Collective Humanity as an alternative object for idolization.? A ‘reli- 
gion of Humanity’ which had missed fire in the frigid mould of a Com- 
tian Positivism had set the World ablaze when it had been fired from 
the canon's mouth of a Marxian Communism, Would a life-and-death 
struggle for the salvation of souls which Christianity had waged and won 
in its youth against an Hellenic worship of a Collective Humanity em- 
bodied in oecumenical cults of Dea Roma and Divus Caesar have to be 
fought out again, two thousand years later, against some latter-day em- 
bodiment of a worship of the same Leviathan? The Hellenic precedent 
raised the question without revealing the answer to a mid-twentieth- 
century inquirer into the Western Civilization's prospects. 

Tf, in our review of Western experiences with non-Western prece- 
dents, we now pass on from the symptoms of breakdown to the symp- 
toms of disintegration, we shall recall that, in our analysis of schism in 
the body social, we found unmistakable traces, in a latter-day Western 
World, of the epiphany of a dominant minority? and of an internal and 
an external proletariat 

‘The Western World's external proletariat will make little demand upon 
our attention; for our general conclusions that the barbarians had played 
no more than an insignificant part in the histories of the civilizations was 
conspicuously borne out by the situation on the Western World’s anti- 
barbarian marches at the time of writing? The fate of the surviving 
barbarians had been sealed, as far back as the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era, by the success of two sedentary Powers in encircling a 
Eurasian Steppe that had been the most devastating source of barbarian 
eruptions for at least three thousand five hundred years; and, though 
neither the Russian nor the Manchu Power had been a Western polity, 
their combined achievement had redounded to the benefit of a Western 
Civilization that had been expanding all over the Oikoumené thanks to a 
mastery, not of the Steppe, but of the Ocean, By A.D. 1952 the last sur- 
viving enclaves of still recalcitrant barbarians were ali manifestly on the 
verge of being eliminated. By the same date, however, it could already 
be foreseen that the barbarians would not pass out of existence without 
leaving their mark on the life of their victorious antagonists. 

‘At the very moment when a Western Society armed by a Western 
Science was conquering the barbarians in the flesh, Barbarism was taking 
its revenge by finding its way into the souls of its Western conquerors.’ 
‘A regressive Western Neobarbarism, which, in the breathing-space be- 
tween a First and a Second World War, had made so disconcerting an 
epiphany first in Italy and then in Germany, was, of course, morally far 
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more evil and politically far more formidable than the relatively innocent 
pristine Barbarism into whose heritage it had entered; and this evil had 
not been exorcized from Western souls by the military overthrow of an. 
Italian Fascism and a German National-Socialism; for this perverse 
‘Western manifestation of Original Sin was an occupational disease of a 
semi-educated urban lower middle class that was as ubiquitous as the 
Western Civilization itself," and there was perhaps no province of the 
Western World in which this class was not in some danger of succumbing 
to this malady. In an inter-war Italy and Germany, the heart of the 
disease had shown itself to be amorbid state of publicopinion and feeling 
that was sufficiently malignant, and at the same time sufficiently wide- 
spread, to give an opening in public life for criminal activities. In this 
odious atmosphere a villain could count on being able to win popularity 
and power for himself by making preposterously false charges against 
the innocent, since it was an atmosphere in which the innocent had only 
to be accused of impiety against the current idols of the market-place to 
find themselves permanently under a cloud, however conclusively they 
might have proved their integrity, while the unscrupulous had only to 
launch such accusations to find themselves the heroes of the hour, even 
when they had been convicted of having known their charges to be false 
before they had launched them. In A.D. 1952 a touch of this painfully 
familiar inter-war Italian and German atmosphere was perceptible in 
the United States; and, though, in a North American social milieu, this 
spiritual malaria might be expected to bring about its own cure by stimu- 
lating a host of antagonistic spiritual forces to deliver a vigorous counter- 
attack, it was nevertheless disquieting for all people of good will in a 
stricken and beleaguered Western Community that such symptoms 
should have manifested themselves at all in the one Western country 
that, after a Second World War, still remained capable of serving as the 
arsenal, citadel, and conning-tower of Democracy in the Western sense 
of the word. 

In the same chapter of Western history a vanishing external prole- 
tariat was also leaving its mark on Western life in a more direct and con- 
crete way; for the ci-devant barbarians were being eliminated for the 
most part, not by being physically exterminated, but by being trans- 
ferred to the ranks of a Western internal proletariat which by this time 
had come to embrace a great majority of the living generation of Man- 
kind? 

‘The thus forcibly domesticated ci-devant barbarians were actually one 
of the smallest of the contingents of which this vast twentieth-cen- 
tury Western internal proletariat was composed. A far larger quota of 
the human beings who had been reduced to the status implied in the 
word ‘Natives’ by the sweep of a latter-day Western imperialism* were 
children of non-Western civilizations that had been caught, like the 
last of the barbarians, in a world-encompassing Western net. A third 
‘contingent—the most unhappy and therefore the most actively dissident 
of the three—consisted of déracinés of divers origins, Western as well as 
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non-Western, who had suffered divers degrees of coercion, There were 
the descendants of African negroes who had been taken prisoners or kid- 
napped, been sold into slavery, and been forcibly transported beyond 
the Atlantic to the Americas; there were the descendants of indentured 
Indian and Chinese coolies whose migration overseas had often in effect 
been just as involuntary as the African’s, even though their virtual servi- 
tude might have been imposed on them under the legal cover of a formal 
contract, There were the descendants of transported West-European 
indentured servants and convicts? whose prospects had been less tragic 
than those of the Asiatic coolie or the African slave, since these tem- 
porarily disfranchised children of a Western household had been able to 
look forward to recovering their personal liberty after they had worked 
out the term of their sentence, and to finding themselves thereafter in as 
good a position as any voluntary emigrant of their own race to take ad- 
Yantage of opportunities offered by a new country. There were exiles 
whose banishment had been the penalty, not of real or imaginary crimes 
or misdemeanours, but of imputed heresies—religious, political, or 
ideological? And there were emigrants who had chosen to go into a 
voluntary exile rather than continue to put up with a state of hopeless 
poverty to which the niggardliness of Nature or the injustice of their 
fellow men would have continued to condemn them if they had clung to 
an ancestral home. 

There were other déracinés who had been uprooted without suffering a 
sea-change. The most flagrant examples of ‘proletarianization’ in a post- 
Modern Western World were ‘the Poor Whites’ in ‘the Old South’ of the 
United States and in the Union of South Africa, who, after having 
crossed the Ocean in order to better themselves, had sunk to the social 
and moral level of their more successful fellow colonists’ imported or 
indigenous African helots^ There was an agricultural proletariat in 
Great Britain whose status had been depressed, not by the direct com- 
petition of helot ‘Native’ labour in their homeland, but by the ability of 
a West European country that had temporarily become ‘the workshop of 
the World’ to buy cheap mass-produced foodstuffs from overseas in 
exchange for exports of British manufactures. And there was an in- 
dustrial urban proletariat which, in Great Britain first of all, and there- 
after in one country after another in a Western and a Westernizing 
World, had been drawn off the land into the city as a fall in the death- 
rate—bringing this down to ever lower levels over a Time-span of five or 
six generations before the restoration of the balance by a compensatory 
fall in the birth-rate—hed made the creation of an unhappy urban pro- 
letariat the only alternative to the multiplication of an even more un- 
happy rural one.5 This urban proletariat seemed in A.D. 1952 to be on 
the way to becoming as world-wide” asa Western standard of public health 
which was the ultimate cause of its epiphany, and as a Western style of 
‘Technology which was its staff of life; but there was another contingent 
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non-Western societies that had found themselves forced to conform in 
some degree to an alien Western way of life. An intelligentsia, called into 
existence to serve as a corps of interpreters between a proletarianized 
‘Native’ society and an importunate Western ‘ascendancy’, was, as we 
have observed, the most unhappy and the most explosive of the many 
ingredients of which a world-conquering Western Civilization’s world- 
wide internal proletariat was composed. 

The relations between a Western internal proletariat and a Western 
dominant minority were further aggravated by a 'colour-bar in coun- 
tries where there was an indigenous or imported proletariat that hap- 
pened to have been stamped with the physique of a Black, Brown, or 
‘Yellow Race, and where the dominant minority had been recruited from 
‘Teutonic-speaking descendants of those White barbarians who had bat- 
tened on the carcass of a dead Hellenic body social some fifteen hundred 
years back in the past. At the time of writing, the worst offenders were 
the Dutch-speaking lords and masters of the Union of South Africa; but 
the same fundamentally Fascist régime—making a class-distinction in- 
effaceable by identifying it with a race-distinction—was being main- 
tained under the auspices of English-speaking cousins of the Afrikanders. 
in Kenya Colony, in ‘the Old South’ of the United States, and in some 
respects—as, for instance, in a de facto segregation of domiciles—also in 
other sections of the North American Republic. Thus, in both a South 
African and a North American province of a latter-day Western World, 
a ‘colour-bar’ between divers communities sharing a common country 
was setting up, in a new social environment, the institution of Caste, 
which, in an Indic World that had been blighted by it, had likewise 
originated in a ‘colour-bar’ according to the tell-tale evidence of its 
Sanskrit name. 

In these circumstances it was not surprising to find a Western internal 
proletariat retorting to repression by exploding in outbreaks of retalia- 
tory violence? reminiscent of the classical explosions during the second 
paroxysm of an Hellenic Time of Troubles.* The earliest of these out- 
breaks had occurred in an expanding Western Civilization's West Euro- 
pean homeland; but the Anabaptist terror at Münster in A.D. 1543-5 and. 
the successive Jacobin and Communard terrors in Paris in A.D. 1792-4 
and in A.D. 1871 had been dwarfed in scale, though perhaps not sur- 
passed in vindictiveness, by the insurrection of that vast majority of a 
latter-day Western internal proletariat which was of non-Western origin. 
‘The first of these anti-Western counter-attacks had been launched by 
Peter the Great, the Russian prototype of the Herodian saviour-king in 
a Westernizing World, in the Great Russo-Swedish War of A.D. 1700-21; 
but the consequent cession of the Baltic Provinces and the Karelian 
Isthmus by an eighteenth-century Western to an eighteenth-century 
Westernizing Power? was a trifling loss for the Western Community 


1 See V. v, 154-8. ` 
2 "Colour is the literal meaning of Varna, the Sanskrit word for which the Modern 
Western languages had found an equivalent in the Portuguese word Casta, 


3 Bec V. Y. 167 and 179. V "Bee V. v. 177-80. 
3 See Gibbons observations on this, end the present writers comments on those 
observations, on pp. 752-4, below. 
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compared to the sweeping reversals of Western conquests during the 
fifth decade of the twentieth century. 

In the General War of AD. 1939-45, Russia had profited lucratively 
by her victorious alliance with the English-speaking Western Powers 

inst a National-Socialist German Neobarbarism that had rankled into 
hideous life within the Western Society's bosom when in Germany a 
long since repressed abomination of desolation! had risen again, like an 
evil genius, from the depths of a collective Western subconscious psyche, 
In àD. 1044-5 a Soviet Union, that had been compelled in A.D. 1918 to 
renounce Russian sovereignty over all Western territories that had been 
annexed by Russia since the days of Peter the Great, had re-established 
a Russian ascendancy over the Western World's East European marches; 
and this time Russia had succeeded in bringing under her domination a 
far larger portion of the Western Civilization’s Continental European 
patrimony than had ever fallen under a Petrine Russia’s rule. After the 
Warof A.D. 1939-45, Russia had notonly reannexed the Balticum and the 
Karelian Isthmus and suspended a sword of Damocles over Finland’s 
head; she had enveloped the whole of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, and large fractions of Germany and Austria, within her ‘iron 
curtain’. "These East European marches of the Western World were 
being kept under a Communist Russia's control by indigenous Com- 
munist parties with the backing of an undemobilized Russian Army; and 
this deft manceuvre of harnessing volunteer non-Russian running-dogs 
to the sledge of a Russian imperialism was being practised by the states- 
men in the Kremlin not only in Europe but in Asia as well. 

In Eastern Asia, Russia had been the beneficiary of Japanese con- 
quests which had been as extensive as they had been short-lived; for, 
ephemeral though they had proved to be, these triumphs of a non- 
Western Great Power over Western empire-builders on Asiatic ground 
had irretrievably shattered the myth of Western invincibility. In the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, and Burma in 
A.D. 1941, the Western strong man armed had met one who was stronger 
than he;! and the signal retribution that had afterwards overtaken a 
Japanese black dragon had not availed to set up a Western humpty- 
umpty again in the esteem of his former Asian subjects. In their suicidal 
act of breaking the West's spell over Asian souls, the twentieth-century 
Japanese disciples of the Forty-Seven Rónin had let loose, out of Aeolus's 
wind-bag, the long-pent-up spiritual force of Asian resentment against 
a Western ascendancy which had been all the more galling for being 
asserted on the cultural level as well ason the economic, the political, and 
the military; and an anti-Western crusade which had been half-hearted 
so long as it had had to be carried on by quislings in the service of a 
nakedly self-seeking Japanese nationalism had been resumed, after 
Tapan's defeat, with a novel enthusiasm under the banner of a Com- 
munism in which a self-seeking Russian nationalism was artfully camou- 
flaged. In 1952 it looked as if Chinese Communist armies that had, in 
effect, been fighting Russi's battles in Korea might have it in their 


2 Matt xxiv. 25 and Mark xiii. 14, following Dan. xi. 32 and xii. rr. 
2 Luke xi, 21-42. 
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power to sweep off the Asiatic chess-board most of the Western pawns 
that had been precariously replaced on it in A.D. 1945. 

‘The example of an insurgent Asia might be followed by an effer- 
vescent Africa whose soldiers had seen the World and taken stock of it in. 
the South-East Asian and West European war-zones of a Second World 
War; and, as the spark ignited by Russian Communism travelled along 
a train of gun-powder long since laid by Western imperialism, it was not 
inconceivable that it might fire the native peasantry in a chain of Latin 
American republics, from Mexico to Paraguay inclusive, that had been 
planted on the volcanic soil of buried Andean and Central American 
worlds. A conflagration that had started in Mexico in a.D, 1910 by 
spontaneous combustion might spread to Peru and Bolivia if the flame 
were to be fanned by Communism’s forced draught. In short, a world- 
wide proletarian revolt against a world-wide Western ascendancy had 
now become a possibility with which the West had to reckon; and, for a 
‘Western Society at bay, this prospect was daunting, 

‘At the same time there were a number of less sensational, but not 
necessarily on that score less substantial, entries on the other side of the 
account. 

‘The first point that might come to tell in a menaced Western Civiliza- 
tion’s favour was the alloy of Russian nationalism in an Oecumenical 
Communism that professed, with a show of Pauline fervour, to have 
risen superior to all invidious distinctions between Jew and Greek or 
bond and free? For this vein of insincerity, however adroitly it might be 
veiled, was a flaw in the physique of Communism which exposed it to the 
danger of death by thrombosis. At a moment when in Eastern Asia the 
Western cause was suffering grievous immediate adversity, a Western 
telepathist who could have looked into the hearts of the close-lipped 
statesmen in the Kremlin might have learnt that they were watching 
their Chinese allies’ rather spectacular military successes against their 
common Western adversaries with not unmixed feelings. Would Chinese 
Communists elated by victories over the greatest Power in the Western 
camp be content to dance to Russia's tune thereafter? The future of 
‘Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sinkiang was, after all, of vastly greater im- 
portance for China and for Russia alike than the future of Indo-China, 
Hong Kong, and Formosa. The territorial issues between Chinaand Rus- 
sia were, in fact, both more momentous and more intractable than those 
between China and the West. Might not a Communist China, flushed with 
her demonstration of her ability to engage the United States in battle on 
equal terms, round on Russia with the cutting observation that, in 
accordance with the Marxian Religion of Humanity that both Russia and 
China professed, what was sauce for the American goose must be sauce 
for the Russian gander. A now hard-pressed Western World might per- 
haps live to see a Communist Russia's Asian Communist allies go a Com- 
munist Jugoslavia’s way; and, at a moment when eager voices were being 
raised in the United States for a precipitate rearming of a Germany and a 
Japan who had been flying at the Western Community's throat only 
Seven or eight years back, an English observer could look forward in his 

1 à Cor xii 155 Cal. iii. 28; Epb. vi 8; Col, ii, xz. 
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imagination to a perhaps not distant day when the same voices would be 
hailing Holy Russia as ‘the White Man's hope’. 

This no doubt at first sight unconvincing prognostication had a solid 
basis in two indisputable facts, Russia was the only major province in the 
patrimony of the White Race in which the population was increasing in 
the twentieth century at the rate at which it had increased in the nine- 
teenth century in Western Europe and North America; and Russia was 
also the province of the White Race’s patrimony which marched with the 
Continental frontiers of China and India. If either or both of these two 
sub-continents, which, in the twentieth century, each housed nearly one 
quarter of the living generation of Mankind, were ever to succeed in 
carrying the process of Westernization on the technological and organi- 
zational planes to a point at which Chinese or Indian ‘man-power’ would 
begin to count—in contemporary Western terms of economic, political, 
and military strength—in proportion to its immense strength in sheet 
numbers, it was to be expected that a reinvigorated Samson would in- 
sist—under threat of pulling down the pillars of Humanity’s house—on 
a drastic revision of the grossly inequitable distribution of the World's 
natural resources in territory, raw materials, and food producing capacity 
which had been the consequence of the West European peoples’ con- 
quest of the Ocean in and after the fifteenth century of the Christian 
Era. In such not inconceivable circumstances, Russia, in struggling to 

reserve her own existence, might find herself involuntarily performing, 
for a Western World snugly sheltering under her lee, the unrewarding 
service of acting as a buffer that the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
had once involuntarily performed for the same Western World when the 
explosive quarter of the Continent had been, not China or India, but a 
South-West Asia politically reunited under a dynamic Primitive Mus- 
lim Arab leadership." 

Tn A.D. 1952 it would, no doubt, have been folly for a Western World 
that had been thrown on the defensive by a Russo-Chinese entente under 
the banner of Communism to count upon any possibility of a future 
breach between the two titanic non-Western Powers that were now co- 
operating with one another in an anti-Western campaign. There was 
perhaps more legitimate ground for encouragement in the fact that a 
Western Community which had come into headlong collision with the 
Chinese in Korea and which was desperately embroiled with the Viet- 
namese in Indo-China had managed to come to terms with the Indonesians 
after having crossed swords with them on the morrow of the ‘liberation’ 
of the East Indian archipelago from the Japanese, and had voluntarily 
abdicated its dominion over the Filipinos, Ceylonese, Burmans, Indians, 
and Pakistanis by amicable agreements that had not been sullied by any 
stain of bloodshed. 

The voluntary liquidation of American rule in the Philippines was 
perhaps not so remarkable—though an English observer could hardly 
claim to be an impartial judge in this case—as the voluntary liquidation 
of a British Raj in India that was not only a hundred years older than the 
American régime in a former dominion of the Spanish Crown but had 

1 See Li 196; IL ii, 976-95 and IL iti, 276, n. 1 
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also come to count for far more in the life of the ruling Western country. 
When, on the 18th July, 1947, Great Britain had completed the fulfil- 
ment of a pledge, first made on the 2oth August, 1917,2 to grant full self- 
government to India by stages at the fastest practicable pace, the Western 
country that had carried out this transfer of political power on this scale 
without having been constrained by any immediate force majeure had 
performed an act that was perhaps unprecedented and was certainly 
auspicious for the future, not merely of the Western Civilization, but of 
the Human Race, 

In thus bestowing political independence on a sub-continent which 
they had originally brought under their rule by force of arms during a 
bout of anarchy at a late stage of a Hindu Civilization’s disintegration, 
the British people had been inspired by an indelible memory of their 
disastrous failure in the eighteenth century to retain the allegiance of 
their own kinsmen and colonists in North America, This redoubtable 
lesson had burnt into their souls a conviction that it was as unwise as it 
‘was unwarrantable to attempt to rule other people by force when they 
could no longer be governed with their own consent, and that the right 
and statesmanlike course was always to grant self-government to a sub- 
ject population that was demanding it in time to avoid the humiliation 
of being forced at last to concede it at the bayonet’s point. This was the 
psychological background in British hearts and minds to the historic act 
of the 18th July, 1947; but so novel and difficult a political undertaking 
could hardly have been carried peacefully to success if the psychological 
atmosphere had not been propitious on both sides. The transformation. 
ofa British Raj into the three independent Asian states of India, Pakistan, 
and Burma had been a joint achievement of the British people and their 
former Continental Asian subjects; and the Asian contribution had been 
a Hindu spirit of non-violence which had been blended with a Western 
spirit of non-violence—the living tradition of the Society of Friends— 
in the soul of the Mahatma Gandhi. The spiritual worth of this joint. 
achievementand the genuineness of the co-operation between Westerners 
and Asians that had been the secret of its success were attested by the 
immediate transformation of a previous bitterness on the Asian side and 
a previous irritation on the Western side into a mutual esteemand friend- 
ship founded on a common sense of relief and satisfaction at having 
found, in concert, a happy issue out of a strange and awkward, but per- 
haps fatefully creative, encounter between the children of such diverse 
civilizations as the Western, the Hindu, the Islamic, and the Indic. 

This notable reconciliation between an Asia represented by various 
communities formerly subject to a British Raj and a Western Society 
represented by British protagonists in the drama of Late Modern West- 
ern imperialism opened up a prospect that—in spite of a Communist. 

& This was the date on which the Royal Assent was given, at Westminster, to an India 
Independence Act enacted by the Parliament of the United Kingdom, Te formal 
‘sumption of authority by the Governments of the Indian Union and Pakistan followed 
fn the rsth August, 1947. a 

* In the House of Commons at Westminster by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Edwin Montagu. 

3 For a diagnosis of the Hinayanian Buddhist communities in Ceylon. Burma, Siam, 
and Cambodia as fossils of an otherwise extinct Indie Civilization, see 1. 1-35. 
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enemy's assiduity in sowing tares in an expansive Western Civilization’s 
Asiatic field —some part, at least, of the vast Asian contingent in an 
oecumenical Western internal proletariat that had been heading towards 
secession from a Western dominant minority might be moved to change 
its course in order to make for the alternative goal of entering into a 
social partnership on terms of political and psychological equality with 
its former Western masters, In that event, a world order, embracing the 
whole habitable and traversable surface of the planet, which had originally 
been established by Western force of civil and military technology on the 
inequitable basis of a Western minority's ascendancy over the rest of 
‘Mankind, might perhaps be saved from being shipwrecked on the rock 
of its own primal injustice through being converted into a common home 
for the whole Human Race, in which all members of the family would 
find themselves able to dwell together in unity" under the impartially 
‘hospitable roof of a house of many mansions.* 

Tn Asia and in the North African province of an Islamic World the 
reconciliation of a world-encompassing Western Society's internal pro- 
letariat to its dominant minority seemed most likely to come about 
through the grant of local self-government to previously subject peoples 
within the framework of a political world order in which all states would 
enjoy an equal measure of liberty, while none of them would be free to 
exercise the licence of unlimited sovereign independence. The same open 
road to corporate membership in an oecumenical society seemed also to 
licahead of un-uprooted representatives of the Black Race in West Africa 
south of the Sahara whose continuing possession of their ancestral homes 
was guaranteed to them by the benevolence of a climate that made it 
impossible for any representatives of the White Race to enterin and dwell 
there? permanently, A reconciliation was manifestly more difficult in 
provinces of a Westernizing World in which the representatives of 
visually diverse races were citizens of the same country, working in the 
same fields and factories, and living in adjoining quarters of the same 
villages, towns, and cities, Yet the ‘colour-bar’ that had been a Dutch- 
speaking and English-speaking White dominant minority's inhuman 
response to this heart asarching challenge in South Africa and in North 
America north-east of the Rio Grande was not the only answer that had. 
been found by European pioneers of the Western Civilization who had 
called into existence overseas new communities composed of diverse 
aces, 

‘The French, for example, had shown themselves ready to fraternize 
with any convert to the French version of the Modern Western culture, 
and the Spaniards and Portuguese to fraternize with any convert to the 
Roman Catholic version of a Western Christianity, whatever the colour 
of the proselyte’s skin might happen to be;* and, though, in a post- 
‘Modern Age of Western history, the Romance-speaking representatives 
of the Western Civilization outside Europe might count for less than its 
‘Teutonic-speaking representatives, their older and more humane West- 
ern solutions for the problem of ‘the clash of colour’ were at any rate 

1 Ps, coiii, x 
? Mitt xi 45; Luke xi, 26, 
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still in the field as alternatives to a 'colour-bar" which, so far from solving 
the problem, grievously aggravated it, The living examples of these hap- 
pier alternative responses might perhaps still have some effect on the 
eventual handling of the race problem in English-speaking provinces of 
a Westernizing World in which the ‘colour-bar’ was a stumbling-block 
to Protestant as well as Catholic Christian consciences, 

Inthe United States, in particular, at the time of writing, the tendency 
of a ‘colour-bar’ to harden into a caste-distinction on Indic lines was 
being resisted by the counter operation of the spirit of Christianity; and, 
though, at the time of writing, it was still impossible to tell whether this 
Christian counter-attack was a forlorn hope or whether it was ‘the wave 
of the Future’, it was at least a good omen that in the United States, as 
in India, the redeeming spirit had been at work on both sides, In the 
hearts of a dominant North American White majority a Christian con- 
science that had insisted on abolishing the evil institution of Negro 
Slavery at the cost of a civil war within the bosom of the White com- 
munity had come to realize that a merely juridical emancipation was not 
enough, and had been moved by the Apostle's warning of the spiritual 
unprofitableness of good works, if these were not hallowed by Christian 
love, to press on towards the more elusive goal of winning for a juridi- 
cally emancipated Negro minority a social and psychological equality 
for lack of which the bare legal status of personal freedom had proved to 
be as bitter to the taste as Dead Sea fruit. This indefatigably sustained 
Christian endeavour on the part of a White minority that was the salt of 
this North American earth would, however, have been of little avail if 
a Christian spirit on a Coloured minority's side had not been ready 
to respond to a contrite White minority's Christian overtures. In other 
contexts? we have admired the spectacle of a Negro anima naturaliter. 
Christiana taking to heart, in a New World that, for the African slave, 
had been a land, not of hope and glory, but of exile and servitude, a 
Christianity that had left no mark on the stony hearts of White slave- 
traders and slave-owners who had been its incongruous and impervious 
carriers. In North America, as in India, if the schism in the body social 
were eventually to be healed, the salvaging of a disintegrating civiliza- 
tion would, once again, have been Christianity's achievement. 

A third arena in a Westernizing World in which Christianity had been 
battling with an inhumanity that had been making for social disruption 
was on the Western Society’s home front, and on this front the critical 
sector was a Britain that had been the scene of the first eruption of a Late 
Modern Western Industrial Revolution. If, in the generation in which 
this visitation was conjuring into existence the English vanguard of an 
ecumenical industrial urban proletariat, John Wesley (vivebat A.D. 
1703-91) had not devoted a long life to evangelizing an English under- 
world to which an eighteenth-century Established Church had heart- 
lessly turned a blind eye, who can tell that the tribulations to which this 
pastor’s sheep were subjected during the half-century following his 
death might not have goaded them into savagely militant insurrections 
of the kind that had once devastated a disintegrating Hellenic World in 

1 x Cor, xii, passim. 2 See TL il 213-16 and 218-20, and V. v. 191-3. 
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the course of thesecond paroxysmof an Hellenic Timeof Troublesin the 
second and the last century B.C. ^ It was thanks to the labours of Wesley 
and his fellow Christian evangelists in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era that in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries a slowly 
maturing political Labour Movement in Great Britain had not taken 
either an anti-clerical or an anti-constitutional turn. 

"The bloodless political revolution through which India had obtained 
her emancipation from a British Raj on the morrow of the War of A.D. 
1939-45 was not more remarkable than a simultaneous bloodless revo- 
lution in Great Britain through which a Western country, where power, 
wealth, and opportunity had been, within living memory, the close pre- 
serve of a scandalously small and odiously over-privileged minority, had 
now peacefully transformed itself, without vindictiveness on the ma- 
jority’s part and without rancour on the minority’s, into a community 
in which a maximum of social justice had been secured at the cost of a 
minimal sacrifice of individual liberty. These two liberal and constructive 
non-violent revolutions—one in Great Britain and the other in India— 
on the morrow of a devastating war were achievements in which any 
living Englishman could take pride, for whatever party he might happen 
to have cast his parliamentary vote? 

1 See V. v. 68-71, 

2 The writer of this Study, for example, who was not a member of the Labour Party, 
Yd found ial moved, of via fo te United Sats Guang ie yeas Ab 947-34 
tp expound the deals and commend the policy ofthe Labour Movement in the Dalied 
Kingdom to middle-class American eres whose attude towards British Labour was 
one of suspicion inclining towards hostility. 

in the sight of these Atnerican onlookers this policy was obnoxious on two grounds. 
"They deemed it in te Arat place socially superfluous und in te second place politically 
‘untoward: Te seemed to thera supertuoue because in the United States no ropinentation 
br socialization had been required in order t enable the industrial worlers as a group io 

kinaing generi rise in the national standard of material living: it seemed 
dangerous becuse, in ther expectation, even a modicum of sociam was Bound to act 
as the thin end of a wedge which must eventually prise the last remnants of individual 
liberty out of the body socia, and was consequently bound in the end to camp the yoke 
of totalitarian régis da Russe on the necks ofthe whole nation, including tye deluded 
industrial worker whose misguided socialist leaders bad set this fatal tain of eventa n 
motion It was dificult this date for an Englishman, even ithe were ia the forenically 
strong position of not being a member of the Labour Party Misc, to convines his 
American interlocutors thatthe leaders of the British Labour Movement aa well as the 
Zanlicand Al, were aa constirutiona-eninded as any Beitiah Conseevative or ny Americam 
Republican; int the British trade union organization had been built up in accordance 
Mih a national tradition of keeping elected representativer under their coseitaent 
Control that the British working cat set immense stre by ther trade unions; ag going 
Concerns which they bad crested for themasives und which had proved thet: value t9 
‘hom by enabling them over the course of decades fo obtain notable successive improves 
‘ments ih their standard of living; that dis trade union organization could only survive 
(es had bean demonstrated by th fate of the trade unions in a Communit Russi) n 
‘social milieu in which Labour and Capital were fre to bargain with one another; and 
{hat E ever the logis of events were fo force Beiiih Labour to choose Bewech the 
preservation oftheir trade unions right to negotiate and right to strike and the assertion 
BF the absolute authority ofa socialist state, a doctrinaire socialism, not a traditional 
trade unionism, was tho cargo that would go by the board. Ie vaso less dificult to 
Convince middle elase Americans at this tine tata modicam of socialism vas neverthe= 
es ako ndupeeabe the minum standard of Ting vas t b red nontanualy 
inna country whose aggregate national income and resources were as sinall as those of the 
nied Kingdom were by comparison with thase ofthe United Series 

n putting these considerations before middle-class Americans the writer was always 
at paina to malke it clear that his defence of Belden Labour policy was a delente of s 
Application in Great Britain under current conditions of ife im that particular Country, 
ERA that ho was pot advocating it as a panacea for ll counties in all circumstances, TES 
United States, for example, with ite vast already-developed national Wealth and vast 
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‘The foregoing survey of facts telling against, as well as in favour of, 
the likelihood of the Western Civilization’s coming to grief through the 
secession of an internal proletariat suggests two tentative conclusions. 
In the first place, the forces of reconciliation and recuperation that were 
in the field against the forces of schism and disintegration in the Western 
World at this stage in its history appeared to be stronger than any corre- 
sponding forces that might have been at work in the Hellenic World in 
the course of thesecond paroxysm of an Hellenic Timeof Troubles in the 
second and the last century B.c. In the second place, this difference, to 
the Western World's advantage, between these two comparable passages 
of history appeared to be mainly due to the continuing operation of a 
spirit of Christianity that had not lost its hold over the hearts of latter- 
day Western men and women when their minds had eventually rejected 
an outworn creed in which the abiding spiritual truths of Christianity 
had been translated into the ephemeral language of a pagan Hellenic 
philosophy." 

This persistent vitality of a higher religion which had once provided a 
larval Western Civilization with its chrysalis was an element in the West- 
ern situation in the twentieth century of the Christian Era that had been 
conspicuously absent in an otherwise comparable Hellenic situation in 
the last two centuries 2.c.; and it seemed not unreasonable to conjecture 
that there was some relation of cause and effect between this apparent 
invincibility of a living higher religion and the paucity and jejunity of 
the new crop of religions of the same species that were raising their heads 
in a Westernizing World at this time. The Baha'iyah and the Ahmadi- 
yah? might be approximate counterparts, in the current chapter of West- 
ern history, of religions that had competed with Christianity for the 
conversion of an Hellenic World in its universal state; and Communism 
might resemble the Mahayana in being a religion that had been conjured 
out of a philosophy. But Communism had already fallen into the aberra- 


reserve of still-untapped national resources, might, for all he knew, be able to make just 
{Ss near an approach towards the democratic eal of a classless society as had been made 
inm. 194331 in the United Kingdom under a Labour régime, without finding herself 
compelled to have any recourse to regimentation or socialization. However that might 
‘Berit was in any case an historical fact, as far as a foreign observer could judge, that, in the 
Waited States to far, there had been ho appreciable signs of a tendency for an industrial 
uban proletariat to secede from Society. in the United States the industrial workers 
hag not gone through the tribulations that in Great Britain had been their penalty for 
Being the earliest representatives of their species to make their appearance in a Modern 
Western Worl. The North Arpericanindunll workers nim sandand of hing 

rd always been fabulously high, as measured by even the highest contemporary West 
European standards; and amy North American industeal worker who was encrgetie, 
able, and enterprising could still look forward—or at any rate still believed that he could 
Pook forvard- i finding opportunites of rng into the middle casa by bis own 
personal ection, On hi acount industriel workers inthe United Suter iar 
Tough the twentieth century were perhaps still almost as much concerned to keep open 
their opportunities of attaining individually to a middle-class prosperity as they were to 
improve collecavely a present state of life which they were inclined, one and alb to 
Ferara as transient, If this i a correct diagnosis of the mid-twentieth -century outlook of 
The industrnl worker in the United States, this state of mind would manifestly be an 
cHestive insurance against any risk of a atcession of the industrial proletariat in the 
fending Western industrial country of the age, A West European observer, however, 
would be moved at this point to ask himself whether, in the long run, North American 
Conditions were not more likely in these respects to approximate to West European 
Eonditions than West European conditions were to approximate to North American. 

1 See VIL. vii 473-8- PIS. v. 174-6. 
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tion, to which the Mahāyāna had never succumbed, of lending itself to. 
the mundane purposes of a militant state; and a sterility that had been. 
the uniform nemesis of Zoroastrianism, Imámi Shi'ism, and Sikhism 
when these abortive higher religions had prostituted themselves respec- 
tively to the service of the Sasanian Empire, the Safawi Empire, and 
the Khalsa? might be expected to blight a Communism that had prosti- 
tuted itself to the service of the Soviet Union? at the very moment when 
it had embarked on the audacious spiritual enterprise of challenging not 
only a post-Christian Western Civilization but a Christianity that was the 
tap-root of the Western and the Russian Civilization alike. 

"Thus, while the symptoms of schism in the Western Civilization's 
body social were unmistakable, the patient's prospects were still enig- 
‘matic in A.D. 1952; and we shall find ourselves arriving again at this same 
pair of conclusions if we look into the contemporary state of Western 
souls, A sense of drift, for example, could be detected on the intellectual 
plane in the antinomianism of the post-Modern Western historians, and 
on the economic and political planes both in a Liberal laisser faire! and in 
a Marxian determinism;5 and any anti-Marxist who might be seeking 
comfort in the idea that a deterministic creed could not be a dynamic one 
would have been wise to recollect that Fatalism has a paradoxical power 
of acting as a spiritual tonic. A sense of sin that Methodism had incul- 
cated in the eighteenth century into the hearts of a despised and rejected 
urban proletariat was at work in the twentieth century in the hearts of. 
Protestant Westerners of the middle class, to judge by the vogue of the 
revivalist enthusiasm that was being propagated in this soil by a ‘Moral 
Rearmament’ movement.” A sense of promiscuity was, of course, strongly 
marked in a Western Civilization that had become ubiquitous; but its 
most characteristic manifestations in a twentieth-century Westernizing 
World were not those tendencies towards pammixia and proletarianiza- 
tion that had loomed so large in the histories of civilizations whose geo- 
graphical expansion had been an unequivocal symptom of cultural dis- 
integration, 

‘The notorious receptivity of empire-builders had been displayed by 
Modern Western representatives of the type for the most part in triviali- 
ties such as a partiality to exotic foods and beverages.! It was true that 
the advance-guard of the West European settlers on North American 
ground had gone considerably farther towards adopting in its entirety 
the barbarian way of life of the Red Indian ‘natives’ with whom they had 
fought and traded, but these barbarized pioneers of an expanding West- 
ern Civilization had ensured their own disappearance in the act of 
exterminating their barbarian ‘opposite numbers’. As soon as they had 
accomplished their murderously romantic historical mission of clearing 
the North American barbarians out of the way, they themselves were 
swiftly sucked beck into the prosaic Main Street of a pullulating Middle- 
town. The culture of this Middletown had lapsed into a conspicuous 
vulgarity and barbarism in the realm of Art;!^ yet an observer who might 
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be inclined to see in this the token of a failure of creative power would. 
have been wise to recollect that the vulgar Hellenic art of Gandhára had 
given birth, in its day, to the etherially creative Mahayanian Buddhist 
art of China and Japan. 

An expanding Western Society had found it convenient to employ the 
Tuscan; French,’ and English* languages as lingue franche at successive 
stages of its progressive occupation of the Oikoumené; but the inevitable 
debasement of these languages in this rough and ready usage had not 
disqualified either English, French, or Tuscan for continuing to be used 
as a vehicle of high poetry by poets who still spoke the language as their 
mother tongue. Latter-day Western history could also furnish examples 
of syncretism in religion. Since A.D. 1688 one of the attributes of the 
British Crown had been a simultaneous association with two—and, 
from A.D .1714 to A.D. 1837, actually with three—different denominations 
of a Protestant Western Christianity ;* and this late-seventeenth-century 
constitutional combination of varieties of one of two branches of the 
Western Society's ancestral religion, which had marked the transition 
from a fanatical Early Modern to a latitudinarian Late Modern chapter of 
‘Western ecclesiastical history, had been surpassed in daring by the 
nineteenth-century infusion of an exotic Protestant Christianity into the 
ancestral Hinduism of the Brahm Samaj and into the ancestral Taoism 
of the T’aip'ing® Yet, however daring they might be, these and other 
syncretisms between an Occidental and an Oriental religion in Modern 
Western history had so far shown no sign of playing the momentous 
part that had been played in post-Alexandrine Hellenic history by 
Christianity, Mithraism, and the worships of Isis, Cybele, and Iuppiter 
Dolichenus. 

Tn the life of a latter-day Western Society there were also some mani- 
fest exhibitions of Archaism and Futurism. 

Archaism had displayed itself on the plane of institutions and ideas 
in Rousseau's cult of Primitive Human Nature’ and in Hitler's cult of 
Barbarian Blood and Soil;? on the plane of visual art in a Neo-Gothic and 
a Neo-Colonial architecture which had been conspicuous in a pre-atomic 
Western urban landscape;? on the plane of language and literature in 
attempts to revive an antique Norse and an antique Irish;" and on the 
plane of religion in the nostalgia for a traditional Roman Catholic ritual 
that had been displayed in both Positivism and Anglo-Catholicism,* and 
in the nostalgia for a semi-fictitious Nordic barbarian ritual that had 
been displayed in Hauerism.?? Yet this Hitlerian German attempt to 
revive a primitive pagan past was convicted of being nothing more than 
a passing extravaganza when it was measured by the standard of the Meiji 
Japanese revival of Shintó;'! the preciosity of a selfconscious Anglo- 
‘Catholic and Positivist ritualism fell far short of achieving either a social or 
a moral effect that could be compared with the effects of the revival of tra- 
ditional Roman religious observances by Augustus; and itis significant 
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that the linguistically selfconscious nineteenth-century Norwegians and 
Trish were descended neither from the original members of the Western 
Civilization nor from its barbarian proselytes, but from frustrated repre- 
sentatives of two abortive civilizations that had been blighted by pre- 
mature encounters with a rising Roman Western Christian Civilization 
for which they had been no match. 

A glance at the contemporary exhibitions of Futurism in a latter-day 
Western Society’s life told the same tale. On the plane of political in- 
stitutions, the deliberate effacement of traditional boundaries through 
an artificial redrawing of the administrative map, more Cleistheneo, had 
been exemplified in the remapping of an eighteenth-century France into 
departments and of a twentieth-century Germany into Gaue;? while, on 
the plane of the arts, there had been patent symptoms of Futurism in all 
provinces of a post-Modern Western World in music, dancing, painting, 
and sculpture.* Yet, though such manifestations of Futurism were dis- 
cernible, it was also manifest that their effect, so far, had been slight. 

In addition to these latter-day Western evidences—at whatever value 
their importance was to be appraised—of schism in the Soul and schism 
in the Body Social, we have found,$ in a synoptic analysis of the rhythm 
of the disintegration-process, that the Western Civilization’s latter-day 
history conformed to a pattern—a series of two paroxysms punctuated 
by one rally—that had been the regular rhythm of a Time of Troubles in 
the histories of civilizations that had run through the whole disintegra- 
tion-process from breakdown to dissolution, The appearance of this 
sinister pattern in Western history was, in A.D. 1952, perhaps the most 
alarming of all current Western experiences with non-Western prece- 
dents. Yet, as we have already observed in another context, the nebu- 
lous possibility that the Western Civilization might, at this date, be in 
the grip of the second paroxysm of a Time of Troubles was less signifi- 
cant than the plain fact that it had at least not yet entered into a universal 
state. 

‘The inquiry that we have now completed thus suggests that the non- 
Western precedents for Western experiences were inconclusive. While 
we have found enough evidence to make it clear that authentic symp- 
toms of breakdown and disintegration were discernible in the life of 
the Western Civilization mid-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, an assessment of this evidence has proved not to be so 
easy; and we might be in danger of exaggerating the significance of the 
facts if we were to allow ourselves to forget that, in the life of every living 
society, as in the life of every living organism, a tendency towards break- 
down and disintegration is constantly asserting itself, and as constantly 
requiring to be resisted, even when the society is in the healthiest and 
most vigorous burst of its growth. The pertinent question was not 
whether the symptoms of breakdown and disintegration were present, 
but whether they were serious. Was the malady grave? Was it incurable? 
‘Was it lethal? And in A.D. 1952 these were questions to which no con- 
clusive answer could be given when they were asked with reference to 
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the prospects of the Western Civilization, because in a.D. 1952 the plot 
of this Occidental drama had not yet arrived at its denouement. 


(I) UNPRECEDENTED WESTERN EXPERIENCES 


In the pursuit of our inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civili- 
zation we decided to take testimony from the histories of all societies of 
the species, and in the preceding chapter we have called the roll of West- 
ern experiences with non-Western precedents, Our investigation would, 
however, be incomplete if we did not go on to consider evidence fur- 
nished by the history of the Western Civilization to which the histories 
of other civilizations present no parallels; and, as soon as we address our- 
selves to this remainder of our present undertaking, our attention will be 
caught and held by two commanding features in the social landscape of 
a latter-day Western World that have no visible counterparts in the 
landscapes of the other societies of the same species when, in our mind’s 
eye, we conjure these up, side by side with the Western Society, in a 
synoptic view. The first of these apparently unprecedented Western 
experiences is the extent of the mastery that a Late Modern and post- 
Modern Western Man had acquired over Non-Human Nature; the 
second apparently distinctive Western experience is the constantly ac- 
celerating rapidity of the process of social change in the Western World 
in consequence of the no less constantly accelerating rapidity of Western. 
Man’s advance in his mastery over Non-Human Nature. It is true that 
these two at first sight seemingly unique experiences of a latter-day Homo 
Occidentalis turn out, on a closer view, to have been shared with him in 
some degree by all other avatars of Man in Process of Civilization, and in 
lesser degrees by all Mankind and perhaps even by all Life since the 
frst epiphany of Life, human or pre-humen, on the face of the planet. 
‘These differences of degree were, however, so great that they were tan- 
tamount to differences of kind, and this meant that the impression of 
being unique that these two latter-day Western experiences gave at first 
sight came nearer to-the heart of the truth than the observation that both 
of them were actually shared by Western Man with the representatives 
of other species of Human Society and other forms of Terrestrial Life. 
In an earlier context! we have noted that, since Mankind's passage 
from the Lower to the Upper Palaeolithic stage of 2 cumulative tech- 
nological progress, the Human Race had been the lords of Creation on 
Earth in the sense that, from that time onwards, it had no longer been 
possible either for Inanimate Nature or for any non-human terrestrial 
living creature to exterminate Mankind or even to prevent them from 
continuing to increase their knowledge, their power, or their happiness. 
From that time onwards nothing on Earth, with one outstanding excep- 
tion, had been capable any longer of thwarting Man’s material and moral 
progress or of bringing him to ruin or destruction; but this one last 
unsubdued enemy and potential destroyer of Man was a formidable one, 
since he was, of course, none other than Man himself, Man’s firmly 
established lordship over Creation had endowed him with a surplus of 
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power over and above his limited requirements for holding his own 
against Non-Human Nature; and it was open to him to use this surplus 
as he chose, 


"The craft of his engines hath passed his dream, 
In haste to the good or the evil goal;* 


and he had turned his face so perversely towards the evil goal of being his 
own enemy that, ever since his acquisition of this two-edged superfluity 
of material power, his crux had been the spiritual problem of dealing with 
himself, his fellow men, and God, not the technical problem of dealing 
with Non-Human Nature, Man's relation to a conquered Non-Human 
Nature now no longer had any importance for Man in itself, since his. 
power to hold his own against this once formidable but now defeated 
adversary was something that, henceforward, he could take for granted. 
‘The importance of his Technology for him now lay in the surplus of 
power that he was able to extract from Non-Human Nature for use either 
for or against God and himself; but, by reason of the metamorphosis of a 
technological into a spiritual problem, the importance of Technology 
had actually become greater than ever; for its spiritual effects for good 
or for evil had increased and were increasing pari passu with each fresh 
advance in technological progress. 

In the light of this tragic relation between Technology and Morality 
since a Fall that had been coeval and identical with Life's attainment of 
the level of Humanity, it might look as if, after all, there were nothing 
new in the spiritual challenge that a latter-day Western Man was pre- 
senting to himself by his continuing technological progress in the twen- 
tieth century of the Christian Era. In previous passages of Western 
history, as well as in the histories of other civilizations, human affairs 
had not infrequently been upset by sudden great advances in Man's com- 
mand over Non-Human Nature; and this previous evidence was even 
sufficiently copious and illuminating to warrant the tentative formulation 
of a ‘law’ to the effect that, the greater the technological triumph, the 
greater the risk of spiritual devastation. The Western dawn of an Atomic 
Age had now, however, registered the point at which the stakes in the 
game of human life that Man must play willy nilly ex officio humanitatis 
had been raised to a degree that had made the change tantamount to a 
difference in kind; for the eruption of a Late Modern Western Indus- 
trial Revolution in Great Britain, less than two hundred years since, had 
brought with it a fresh increase in Man's power over Non-Human Nature 
that dwarfed the previous sum total of Man's cumulative achievements 
ina field of activity in which he had been as signally victorious over Non- 
Human Nature as he had been signally defeated by his own nature in 
the things of the spirit. 

An unprecedented increase in Man's material power, which had begun 
with the harnessing of steam, generated by coal, to the service of manu- 
facture and locomotion, had been mounting up in one feat of technologi- 
cal virtuosity after another. The physical driving force at Man's com- 
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mand had been multiplied by the subsequent harnessing of mineral oil 
to drive an internal combustion engine, and by the discovery of a ‘ki 
how’ for converting Man's older servant water-power into electricity. 
"The consequent possibility of producing cheaply an abundance of arti- 
ficial light and heat had enabled Man to make himself at home within the 
Arctic Circle, while the progress of Tropical Medicine and the discovery 
of a technique for air-conditioning had enabled the children of tem- 
perate latitudes to exploit the wealth and enjoy the amenities of the 
‘Tropics without any longer incurring a prohibitive risk of finding a 
grave there, After the invention of the steamship, the railway train, and 
the motor-car had ‘annihilated distance’ for travellers on the land and 
water surface of the planet, the invention of the submarine and the aero- 
lane had given Man's habitat a third dimension in both depth and 
Fcight. The telegraph, telephone, gramophone, radio, television, and 
radar had ‘annihilated distance’ in a fourth dimension by enabling 
human beings to communicate with one another instantaneously round 
the whole circumference of the globe without having to meet one an- 
other in the flesh, And, finally, since the last days of a Second World 
‘War, the unprecedentedly fast and fertile technological progress of the 
Western World in the course of the preceding six generations had been 
crowned by a feat that had made even the intellectually and morally 
blindest men and women in the living generation suddenly aware of the 
fateful significance of all technological progress, not only in the Western. 
World since the outbreak of a Late Modern Western Industrial Revolu- 
tion, but in the World at large since the dawn of a Late Palaeolithic Age. 
The discovery of a ‘know-how’ for tapping the titanic force of atomic 
energy and applying this to the destruction of human lives and works had 
brought home to the imagination of Mankind in the mass some inkling 
ofa tragic lesion in the affairs of men which more than one Western man 
of science had already diagnosed and reported.? A geometrically pro- 
gressing Technology had now armed a perpetually reborn Original Sin 
with a weapon potent enough to enable a sinful Mankind to annihilate 
itself, "The wages of Sin is Death.’ The fate of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
had set these dread words ringing again in ears that, through a long 
familiarity with their sound, had long since grown deaf to their meaning. 
In A.D. 1952, seven years after the detonation of an explosion that had 
been heard ‘round the World, it was evident that an unprecedented 
human situation had now been created by the unprecedented potency to 
which Mankind’s progressively accumulating surplus of material power 
had been raised, with an unparalleled rapidity, by the technological 
prowess of the Western Civilization in the latest chapter of its history. 
Man's acquisition of this degree of command over non-human forces 
had made it impossible for him any longer to evade the challenge of two 
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evils which Man himself had brought into the World in the act of 
providing himself with a new species of society. For some five or six 
thousand years ending on the6th August, 1945, Manin Processof Civiliza- 
tion had been indulging in wars and class-conflicts between fractions of 
societies that had articulated themselves vertically into mosaics of paro- 
chial states and horizontally into layers of stratified classes. The strife 
generated by these fatal flaws in the structure of the civilizations had 
already been the death of perhaps twenty out of the twenty-one repre- 
sentatives of the species that had come into existence up to date. The 
vast and swift further technological progress that had since been made by 
the sole survivor was now threatening to bring destruction, not just upon. 
‘one more civilization, but upon this species of Society itself and upon the 
species of living creature that had created it. The challenges of War and 
Class-Conflict had now been raised to a pitch of intensity at which the 
choice with which Mankind found itself confronted was the extreme 
choice of kill or cure, A latter-day Western Civilization's technological 
tours de force had, in fact, made War intolerable by making it manifestly 
suicidal, and made Class-Conflict intolerable by making it apparently 
remediable* 

"While the vast new impetus imparted by Western Man to Mankind’s 
secular technological progress had thus precipitated a crisis in human 
affairs that had been pending since Primitive Man's entry into an Upper 
Palaeolithic Age, the correspondingly vast new acceleration of the pace of 
change that a Western technological revolution was now forcing upon 
Human Nature on every plane of activity had precipitated a crisis that 
had been pending since the first epiphany of Life on Earth. In a previous 
context? we have seen that an acceleration which was one of the key- 
notes of the current phase of Western history was the latest term in a 
serial crescendo movement that had been gathering momentum with 
each fresh advance in the evolution of terrestrial living organisms; and 
in this perspective the technological stimulus by which this movement 
had been carried forward in a human milieu looked like Man's transla- 
tion, into his own rational purposive terms, of some nisus inherent in Life 
itself. In the same context, however, we have also seen that in the cur- 
rent phase of Western history the pace had been forced to a speed that 
had imported a new element into the situation. For the first time in the 
history of Mankind, not to speak of the history of pre-human forms of 
Terrestrial Life, the speed had risen to a height at which a quantum of 
change within a single lifetime that was beyond the adaptational capacity 
of a single life was being demanded of all living members of a Western 
Society that by this time had engulfed the whole living generation of 
Mankind, 

‘A killing pace was not, of course, in itself, an altogether unknown 
tragedy in previous human experience. Ever since the time, some five or 
six thousand years back, when societies that were chronologically con- 
temporary with one another had begun to become differentiated from 
one another culturally by the emergence of the civilizations above the 
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level of the primitive societies and by the distinctive individuality of the. 
contours of each of these uprising cultural peaks, an abrupt encounter 
between two or more sharply diversified societies had been a perpetual 
possibility that had also frequently been realized as a matter of tragic 
historical fact. In such encounters between diverse contemporaries the 
weaker party was apt, as we have already observed," to be confronted 
with the agonizing necessity of having to attempt to achieve an adapta- 
tion beyond the compass of its adaptational capacity as the only alterna- 
tive choice to going under without a struggle; and, though we have not 
come across any instance of a civilization in its growth-phase having been 
broken down by a collision with a more potent alien society, we have 
noted a number of examples of civilizations already in disintegration 
receiving their coup de gráce from an alien hand.? 

‘The Western Civilization, for example, had played either the mur- 
derous or the insidious aggressor’s part in encounters with ten contem- 
porary societies ofits own species. It had assassinated the Mexic, Yucatec, 
and Andean civilizations, and had led the other seven the dance that 
Goethe's Mephistopheles leads Goethe’s Faust. The new element in 
the situation in a Westernizing World in A.D. 1952 was not the destructive 
or subversive effect that was the familiar consequence of any cultural en- 
counter, but the fact that, in an Oikoumené that was in process of being 
made into the common home of a single all-embracing society within a 
Western framework, the unifying Western Civilization had carried the 
acceleration of its own spontaneous internal change to a pitch at which it 
was now already victimizing itself by acting as its own Mephistopheles 
and was threatening to victimize itself more crudely than that by acting 
as its own Cortés or Pizarro. The pace of Western change had now be- 
come so fast that, even within the Western Civilization’s own original 
Western patrimony, where this pace was being set from within and was not 
being forced upon the Subconscious Psyche by the pressure of any external 
agent, it was imposing an intolerable tax on the stamina of the best-trained 
native-born Western runners. A fortiori, this was a killing pace for that 
great majority of Mankind who were not native children of Hesperia’s 
household but were alien conscripts in her immense internal proletariat. 

At this critical moment in the history both of the West and of the 
World, when it would have been difficult in any circumstances for the 
Human Psyche to move fast enough and far enough along the path of 
psychological adaptation to a process of technological advance that was 
nowrushing at a break-neck speed, the difficulty had been aggravated by 
revolutionary social and political changes that the revolutionary techno- 
logical changes had brought with them. 

Since the close of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, the work 
of unifying the World within a Western framework had been mostly 
carried out by six West European countries—Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
France, Britain, and Belgium—and, within these countries, mainly by 
one class, the bourgeoisie; and, after the two Iberian pioneer countries 
in a Modern Western movement of world-wide Oceanic expansion had 
fallen out of the race, the British, French, Dutch, and Belgian middle 
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class had been left to share between them the bulk of the profits of this 
gigantic Western enterprise. In drawing profits and exercising power 
they had gradually acquired experience and undertaken responsibilities; 
and, though their Western competitors and non-Western commercial 
customers and political subjects might complain that these middle-class 
North-West European organizers of a Unitary World had been awarding 
to themselves unduly high fees for their unsolicited managerial services, 
the World's history since A.D. 1914 had demonstrated by the method of 
experiment that these services had come to be indispensable, whatever 
the fair charge for them might be estimated to be, and whatever agency 
might have the handling of the business of performing these services on 
commission. It had also been demonstrated that, whatever might be 
History's ultimate verdict on the conduct of a Unified World's affairs by 
its self-appointed previous British, French, Dutch, and Belgian mana- 
gers, no other candidate had so far come forward who was, as yet, 
equally well qualified to execute delicate and exacting tasks that must be 
carried out with vision as well as with efficiency if a now oecumenical 
Western Society was to be saved from shipwreck, 

By A.D. 1914 the North-West European bourgeoisie had knit the whole 
habitable and traversable surface of the planet together in a network of 
shipping, trade, and finance of which the nodes had come to be London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Brussels, and they had also bridged the cultural 
gulf between the Western Civilization and its contemporaries by build- 
ing overseas empires that had brought Western and non-Western popu- 
lations together under common governments operated and controlled 
by the West European imperial Powers who had organized them. No 
doubt, a world order that had been founded on so narrow a basis would 
have had to be placed on a broader basis sooner or later as a necessary 
alternative to a break-up that would have been a catastrophe for all 
parties in an age in which Technology had come to operate on an occu- 
menical range; but this doubtless ultimately inevitable transfer of pro- 
fits, power, and responsibility would probably have taken place gradually, 
over a span of several generations and perhaps even more than one cen- 
tury, ifa Westernizing World had continued to suffer no more severely 
from Civilization’s historic maladies of War and Class-Confüct than it 
had been suffering during the century that had ended in av. 1914. If the 
World had gone on living at that tolerable nineteenth-century tempo 
the North-West European middle class would have had time to share 
their profits, power, responsibilities, and experience with a continually 
widening circle of successively co-opted new partners without being 
ruined by being called upon to adapt themselves to this necessary change 
at an impracticably headlong gait, while the new participants in North- 
‘West European middle-class experience, responsibilities, power, and 
profits would have had time, for their part, to digest the experience and 
to accept the responsibilities as a moral obligation bound up with the 
taking of the profits and the assumption of the power. Unhappily the 
Subconscious Psyche’s failure to keep pace with the accelerating speed 
of technological innovation had forced an anyway inevitable change 
to take, not the auspicious course of orderly rational evolution, but the 
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disastrous course of a revolution that was as uncircumspect as it was 
anarchic, 

Between a.D. 1914 and a.D. 1945 the high tension between a conserva- 
tive Psyche and a revolutionary ‘Technology had discharged itself in two 
world wars in one lifetime; and this reduplicated catastrophe had ‘put 
down the mighty from their seat and . .. exalted the humble and meek’! 
at a pace that was not less bewildering and overwhelming for suddenly 
exalted novi homines—a Bevin, a Nehru, a Truman, a Stalin—than it was 
for elder statesmen, proconsuls, financiers, and diplomatists who had 
been as suddenly deposed from a long-exercised office. In the course of 
little more than thirty years the North-West European middle class had 
had to concede a preponderance of political and economic power at home 
to the industrial workers, and simultaneously to hand over the whole of 
its previous political and economic power in its former Asiatic domi- 
nions to a native Asian intelligentsia whose left-handedly sincere way of 
flattering its European creators and employers by imitation had been to 
insist on taking their places as the masters in each once subject Asian 
people’s own now emancipated national house. Within the same brief 
period of time a North-West European middle class that had thus been 
losing its predominance at home and its ascendancy in Asia had simul- 
taneously been forfeiting its oecumenical economic and political in- 
fiuence to new supra-national Great Powers of an invincibly higher 
material calibre that had swiftly loomed up out of great open spaces 
where they had been able gradually to develop, unthwarted, on the 
fringes of an Oikoumené? that since A.D. 1498 had been unified by, and 
till A.D. 1914 had been centred upon, a diminutive row of half a dozen 
nation-states along the Atlantic seaboard of Western Europe, 

Tn A. 1952, when it was already possible to look back on this ‘awful 
revolution’ as a decisively accomplished fact, the practical question of 
vital moment for the future of the West and of the World was whether 
the new holders of power and responsibility had grown in wisdom com- 
mensurately with their growth in stature.* People whose experience had 
been gained, and whose habits of feeling, thinking, and action had been 
formed, in the negative school of an opposition, in which they had been 
serving ‘their apprenticeship for decades and even for generations, had 
now suddenly saddled themselves, or been saddled by the fiat of History, 
with the moral burden of onerous positive duties, A British industrial 
working class bred up in a century-old tradition of resisting exploitation 
by middle-class employers now had to ‘make the country pay its way’. 
Indian nationalists bred up in a fifty-years-old tradition of rebelling 
against the rule of British imperialists now had to ‘carry on the’ ci-devant 
‘King-Emperor’s government’, American politicians bred up in a one- 
century-and-three-quarters-old tradition of making it impossible for any 
‘American avatar of a British King George IIT to levy taxation without 
representation, and Russian autocrats bred up in asix-centuries-old tradi- 


1 Luke i sa, 
? See Ti. ii. 


5 Gibbon; E.: General Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West, 
at the end of chapter xxxviii of The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Lake ü. sa. 
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tion of making Holy Russia safe for an orthodox faith, had now ‘to 
make the World go round’ between them, 

Would these rawly inexperienced new pilots succeed in keeping Man- 
Kind’s battered and labouring ship off the rocks? This was the question 
that, in A.D. 1952, rose to the lips of a sixty-three-years-old middle-class 
North-West European observer who had been born into a seemingly 
rational and manageable world in which the feasible responsibility for 
keeping a world-wide Westernizing Society on an even keel had rested 
with his own kin and kind, and who had now lived on into an unfamiliar 
and disconcerting World in which his own kin and kind had become 
fies on a hazardously untended wheel that was spinning this way round 
and that way round at a venture, while two titans who alone now possessed 
the brawn-power to manipulate it were engaging in a quarrel over the 
dangerous competition between them for exercising the control. This 
question how a twentieth-century Westernizing World was likely to fare 
in the hands of its new masters is manifestly of the essence of our present 
inquiry into the Western Civilization’s prospects. In trying to read this 
riddle we may manage to simplify to some degree a baffiingly complex 
intellectual task by giving separate consideration, first to Technology, 
‘War, and Government, and then to Technology, Class-Conflict, and 
Employment, 


D. TECHNOLOGY, WAR, AND GOVERNMENT 


(D THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE 
PROBLEM 


'HE problem with which the heirs of a Western Civilization were 

being confronted by the institution of War in A.D. 1952 had been 
set by the impact of an unprecedentedly potent latter-day Western 
technique on a literally world-wide Westernizing Society that was still 
articulated into a plurality of parochial states, since these states were 
still at liberty—and, because individually free, were collectively under 
pressure of a mutual fear and competition—to continue to go to war 
with one another as the penalty for being still severally sovereign and 
independent. 

‘This problem was, as we have seen, by no means peculiar in itself to 
the Western World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era; it had 
likewise beset, in their day, all the civilizations that by this time were 
demonstrably extinct, fossilized, petrified, or moribund; but, as we have 
also observed, the extreme difference of degree between a latter-day 
Western and a previous human mastery over Non-Human Nature was 
tantamount to a difference in kind, because the additional ‘drive’ that it 
had put into the traditional institution of War had heightened the hazard 
of War for Humanity from a limited to an unlimited risk. In the situation 
as it was in A.D. 1952 the continuance of a possibility of War was no 
longer only a menace to the survival of another man-made institution, 
the now oecumenical Western Society. Since the invention of the atomic 
bomb and the incubation of further, and perhaps still more deadly, new 
weapons, War had also become a menace to the survival of all human 
beings implicated in this society—and, by the time of writing, the 
membership of the Western Civilization on the technological and military 
planes had come to include the entire living generation of the Human 
Race, 


(I) THE SITUATION AFTER THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


(d) A PROGRESSIVE CONCENTRATION OF POWER 


On the morrow of the Second World War, a World that had now been 
unified within a Western framework found itself in the midst of a 
revolution generated and propelled by the double shock of two blows 
dealt by a Western technology that had been raised to an unprecedented 
degree of potency. The impact of Technology on the Human Psyche 
had detonated two world wars within twenty-five years of one another 
and had thereby reduced the number of the Great Powers in a Western 
system of international relations from eight to two within the thirty- 
one years 191445. The impact of Technology on Mankind's means of 
communication had brought these two surviving Great Powers within 
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point-blank range of one another round the circumference of the globe 
by ‘annihilating distance’. The situation thus created was so formidable, 
as well as so novel, that it called for a closer analysis. 

‘The deadliness of the rate of the casualties among the Great Powers 
during these first thirty-one years of a new bout of Western warfare was 
grimly evident in retrospect. It was now clear that political and military 
power—and, by implication, economic power as well, in an industrialized 
and mechanized world—were being concentrated at a headlong pace; 
and the effect of a now manifest tendency upon its victims’ minds and 
feelings was the sharper inasmuch as this dominant undercurrent of 
international affairs had been concealed, in and after the peace-settle- 
ment following the General War of aD. ror4-18, by a short-lived 
tendency in the opposite direction thet, at the time, had been con- 
spicuoust just because it had been superficial. 

By breaking up one Great Power, the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, 
and one ci-devant Great Power, the Ottoman Empire, and temporarily 
maiming and crippling two other Great Powers, Germany and Russia, 
the War of 4.D. 1914-18 had permitted a previously dammed-back wave 
of Nationalism —rampant among politically un-unified and un-liberated 
peoples who had been dazzled by the historic success of the classical 
nation-states of Modern Western Europe*—to increase, at those four 
stricken Powers’ expense, the number of the states of a medium and a 
small calibre in the Western international comity. During the preceding 
forty-three-years-long lull (durabat a.D. 1871-1914) between the end of 
the aftermath of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars and the out- 
break of the First World War, the political unification of Italy and of 
Germany had reduced the number of the lesser states in the Western 
system to a minimum and had indeed temporarily removed from the 
map all remaining states of a medium calibre with the sole exception of 
Spain, In the peace-settlement of A.D. 1919-21 this medium class of 
states had been reintroduced on to the political map by the reconstitu- 
tion of Poland and by the aspiration of Brazil to have outgrown the 
stature of a small state even if she might not yet be deemed to have 
attained the dimensions of a Great Power. 

In the constitution of the League of Nations the success of the lesser 
states’ self-assertion during the first decade after the close of the First 
World War had been registered in A.D. 1922 in the raising of the number 
of non-permanent seats on the Couneil from the provisional minority 
figure, originally agreed in A.D. 1919, of four, as against the minimum 
number of five permanent seats then reserved for Great Powers,* to the 
majority figure of six, as against four; and in A.D. 1926 the Great Powers 


2 See Toynbee, A. Ja The Word fir the Peace Conference (London qoe, Milo) 
24243, especially the comparative table, on pp. 32-34, of states, below the ran of 
reat Poner, which were playing an active part in iaternttional aire before and after 
the War af AD. 1014-18. 
# See IViv: 182-50. 
2 See Thes, Ai, op. ct. pp. as-a6, and Toynbee A. T, and Boulter, V. Ms 
Sureey of Intemational Afairs, 2520 (London 1928, Milford), p. 21. 
{Bessa text of Arch g of the Covenant of the Fague sf Natione, ig 
5 Ses Toynbee, A. Ju, and Boulter, V. Mr Survey of Internasional Afairs, 792 
(London 1928, Mitford), pp. 10-14. T 
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on the Council had been prevented by the minor states’ obstruction 
from securing Germany's admission to membership in the League with 
a permanent seat on the Council until they had consented to pay the 
price of agreeing to the institution of three ‘semi-permanent’ seats for 
the benefit of Poland and other medium-sized states of her kind. The 
Wilsonian illusion, thus created, that the comity of states was being 
‘democratized’, had been fostered at the time by the self-restraint of the 
three Great Powers—France, Great Britain, and the United States— 
that had emerged from the First World War as temporary victors; for it 
had been incompatible with these Powers’ principles, and not imperative 
for their interests, to treat the lesser states very high-handedly. 

‘The brutal truth that had been hidden under this amiable but brittle 
mask had, however, been quickly exposed by the resurgence of Germany 
"ander a National-Socialist régime; and, after a criminal Power that had 
taken full advantage of having been let off lightly in the Paris peace- 
settlement of A.D. 1919-20 had paid in A.D. 1945 for her abominable 
crimes by being first blasted, then invaded, and finally dismembered 
like the Hapsburg Monarchy in A.D. 1918, it had become clear that the 
significant event in the First World War had been the destruction of the 
weakest of the Great Powers of the day, not the spawning of a litter of 
new minor states. The temporary erection of minor states in a political 
vacuum produced by the break-up or mutilation of former Great Powers, 
so far from militating against the concentration of power, had created 
an opportunity for it. The nominal ‘liberation’ of ‘successor-states’ had 
indeed been illusory from first to last. They had been created to be 
enslaved; for no other fate than enslavement could await minor states, 
new or old, in a world in which the concentration of power was being 
ordained inexorably by Technology's relentless progress. 

In this world, states of anything less than the highest calibre were not 
any longer either economically or militarily or politically ‘viable’; their 
presence on the map was an invitation to an aggressor, and the oppor- 
tunity had been perceived by Hitler’s intuitive genius and had been 
exploited by his criminal lust for power as a key that was to open for 
Germany her way to a world-wide domination. Hitler's strategy of 
aggression had been to equip Germany with the material resources for 
dominating the World by capturing the defenceless pawns that had 
taken the ci-devant Hapsburg and Romanov Empires’ places ona Central 
and East European political chess-board; and his eventual catastrophic 
failure to win for a Third German Reich this Hapsburg and Romanov 
heritage had merely bequeathed to the Soviet Union the chance of 
snatching out of a slain Third Reich’s dead hands, and concentrating in 
her own giant grasp, the whole of the Hohenzollern Empire's, as well as 
the Hapsburg and Romanov Empires’, legacy of 'successor-states' as far 
west as the Elbe, Thuringia, and the Boehmerwald. 

"This progressive liquidation, since A.D. 1938, of the successor-states 
of destroyed or mutilated Great Powers in Central and Eastern Europe 
had indicated what the fate of all other successor-states in other regions 
was likely to be. The only reason why West Germany and South-West 

? See ibid, pp. 16-78. 
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Austria had not, by a.D. 1952, yet followed East Germany and North- 
East Austria into Russia's maw was that these two other fragments of a 
dismembered Third Reich had come meanwhile under the control of 
the United States and her West European allies Great Britain and 
France; and by this date it had become clear that the substitution of 
a United States protectorate for an untenable independence was the 
only insurance against Russian domination that promised to be effective 
in the long run for any state anywhere in the World. 

"This role, which was a new role for the United States in the Old 
‘World, was a familiar role of hers in the New World; for the substitution 
of a covert for an overt subjection through a process of nominal libera- 
tion was a tragi-comedy that, before being played in Central and Eastern 
Europe between A. 1918 and A.D. 1945, had been played in Latin 
America more than a hundred years earlier, between a.D. 1810 and A.D. 
1823. From the days of the Holy Alliance to the days of the Third Reich, 
the Monroe Doctrine had saved the successor-states of the Spanish 
Empire in the Americas from falling under the domination of some 
other Continental European Power at the price of replacing a Spanish 
imperial administration by a United States political hegemony, that had 
been none the less effective for being exercised light-handedly, and by 
a no less alien economic ascendancy that had been enjoyed for a hundred 
years by the United Kingdom before this, too, had passed into North 
‘American hands. Since the reversal of the ratio of the relative strengths 
of the United States and Great Britain as a result of Great Britain's loss, 
and the United States’ gain, in economic strength in the War of A. 
1914-18, the underwriting of the Monroe Doctrine by British sea-power 
had ceased to be a necessity for the United States at the moment when 
it had ceased to be a possibility for the British Empire. 

In a nineteenth-century Western World in which all the Great Powers 
except Great Britain had been situated on the European peninsula of the 
Eurasian Continent, the sea-power of the United Kingdom had in- 
cidentally screened the Americas in the act of screening the British Isles 
and the Transoceanic possessions of the British Crown against the 
danger of attack by any other Great Power then in existence. ‘The tem- 
porarily favourable politico-geographical situation that had made it po: 
sible for the British Navy thus to provide strategic security for the entire 
English-speaking and overseas world had, however, ceased to exist 
when, at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era, two new Great Powers—the United States herself and Japan 
—had arisen outside the British naval cordon round Continental Europe 
at the moment when, from within the cordon, British naval supremacy 
was being challenged by Germany; and the United Kingdom’s inability, 
in these radically altered circumstances, to continue to give effective 
naval protection to the whole of the British Empire, not to speak of the 
United States and the Latin American republics, had been demon- 
strated in the course of half a century ending in A.D. 1945. 

Even before the outbreak of the First World War, the challenge from 
Germany had constrained Great Britain to seek a reinforcement of her 
own naval strength—in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean by entering 
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into an alliance with Japan in A.D. 1902 and in European waters by 
making an entente with France in A.D. 1904. In the Second World War, 
in which both the Japanese and the Italian Navy had gone into action 
on the anti-British side, even the countervailing aid of the by this time 
immense sea-power of the United States had not enabled British sea- 
power to save Hong Kong, Malaya, and the Dutch Empire in Indonesia 
from being temporarily overrun by the Japanese at a time when the 
whole strength of the British Navy was having to be employed nearer 
home on the three-fold task of holding the Levant, screening Great 
Britain herself from invasion, and keeping open the western approaches 
to the British Isles. In other words, the British Empire’s tribulations 
during the Second World War had proved conclusively that, on the 
strategic plane, the British Empire was now no longer the unitary Power 
that it had been so long as the sea-power of the United Kingdom had 
been able effectively to protect the whole of the Empire, fromits frontage 
on the North Sea and the English Channel to its frontage on the China 
Seas inclusive; and this dissolution of the British Empire's former 
strategic unity had been discounted on the political plane in advance. 
A British statesmanship that had never forgotten the lesson of Great 
Britain’s disastrous intransigence towards her North American colonies 
in A.D. 1775-83 had been forestalling the violent break-up that had been 
the Spanish, the Ottoman, and the Danubian Hapsburg Empire’s fate 
by transforming the British Empire into a Commonwealth of fully self- 
governing states since A.D. 1867, 1848, 1841, or even as early as 1791 if 
the local landmarks in the constitutional history of Canada are taken as 
indicators of the progress of political devolution in the British Empire 
as a whole! 

‘The voluntary, gradual, and pacific transformation of a once unitary 
empire into a free association between an ever-increasing number of 
fully self-governing states had been a triumph of good feeling and good 
sense which was perhaps almost unique in the political annals of Man- 
kind in Process of Civilization up to date; and this political achievement 
reflected credit on the parties that had been willing to receive self- 
government in instalments, as well as on the party that had been 
willing to make progressive cessions of political power on its own initia- 
tive without waiting to be compelled, The creditableness of the political 
process in this British case could not, however, prevent the political 
effect of a dissolution of the British Empire by agreement from being 
much the same, in the stark terms of power politics, as the political 
effect of the break-up of the Spanish, Ottoman, and Danubian Hapsburg 
Empires by force, In this case, as in those, the effect had been the 
creation of a dangerous political vacuum which the champions of a dis- 
solving Hapsburg Monarchy had diagnosed and deprecated when they 
had given it the pejorative nickname ‘Balkanization’, in allusion to the 
sequel to the previous break-up of the Ottoman Empire in Rumelia, The 
hard fact was that, by A.D. 1952, the sea-power of the United Kingdom 

1 A convenient list of the dates when responsible government was granted in the 
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had ceased to be able, unaided, to protect the United Kingdom itself or 
what remained of its dependent empire, while the other now fully self- 
governing dominions of the British Crown, which had ceased to be able 
to count upon effective protection by the United Kingdom's Navy, had. 
not become capable, unaided, of providing for their own security; and 
this meant that all continuing or former states members of the British 
Commonwealth, like all Continental European states west of the Soviet 
Union’s ‘iron curtain’, must become protectorates of the United States 
as the only practicable alternative to their becoming satellites of the 
Soviet Union. 

"This was another way of saying that, in A.D. 1952, the Soviet Union 
and the United States found themselves confronting one another as the 
only two Great Powers still surviving on the face of the planet; and, in 
any international balance of power, two was bound, even at the best, to 
be an awkward number. It was true that in this current chapter of 
Western international history—in contrast to the situation during the 
chapter that had been opened in .D. 1931 by Japan's initial act of aggres- 
sion in Manchuria and had been closed in A.D. 1945 by the overthrow of 
both Japan and Germany—the two rival Great Powers were, both of 
them, economically ‘sated’ countries, either of which could find peaceful 
employment for the whole of its man-power, for many decades to come, 
in cultivating its own garden and developing the still untouched reserves 
of human and non-human resources within its own frontiers; and in this 
respect the international situation was less dangerous in A.D. 1952 than 
it had been before and during the Second World War, when Germany 
and Japan had been led into committing aggression by their belief that 
they could not continue to provide for a growing population at an 
acceptable standard of living within their own frontiers. By contrast, 
both the United States and the Soviet Union enjoyed, and admitted to 
enjoying, in A.D. 1952, a freedom from want that made both these sur- 
viving Great Powers immune to one of the historic motives for aggres- 
siveness, Unfortunately, however, they did not, either of them, enjoy 
an equal freedom from the mutual fear that had been the other powerful 
motive for aggressiveness in the past; and their fear of one another was 
engendered and kept alive by the convergent operation of several di 
ferent causes, 

"To begin with, the Russian and American peoples differed in éthos, 
‘The Russian people's habitual and characteristic temper was one of 
docile resignation, the American people's one of obstreperous im- 
patience; and this difference of temper was reflected in a difference of 
attitude towards arbitrary government, The Russians acquiesced in 
this as an evil that some six hundred years of experience had schooled 
them to regard as inevitable, whereas the Americans’ experience of 
successfully revolting against arbitrary government by ministers of a 
British King George III and successfully preventing any domestic re- 
erudescence of arbitrary government during the first century and three 
quarters of the history of the United States had led them to think of 
arbitrary government as an evil which any people could banish if it had 
the will. In consequence, the Americans—including a middle-class- 
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minded American industrial working class—saw their summum bonum 
in a liberty that they equated with equality, whereas a Russian Com- 
munist dominant minority saw their summum bonum in an equality that 
they equated with liberty. These temperamental and doctrinal differ- 
ences made it difficult for the two peoples to understand, and therefore 
difficult for them to trust, one another; and this inevitable mutual dis- 
trust bred a no-less-inevitable mutual fear in the hearts of the two strong 
men armed, now that the arena in which they menaced one another had 
been transformed out of all recognition by the unprecedentedly rapid 
and far-reaching recent progress of Technology in Western hands. 


(b) A METAMORPHOSIS OF THE OIKOUMENÊ 

By the middle of the twentieth century of the Christian Era the pro- 
gress of Technology had made a once wide world shrivel to dimensions 
so diminutive as to make it henceforth impossible for two gladiators to 
take their stand in this arena without finding themselves within point- 
blank range of one another—and this, mirabile dictu, simultaneously 
from the rear as well as from the front, since, in the act of diminishing 
the size of Mankind's habitat, the Oikoumend, in terms of its conductivity 
for human purposes, Technology had also transformed the Oikoument's 
shape. 

‘The unprecedented vulnerability of the position of even the relatively 
least vulnerable Great Power in the World of A.D. 1952 was, indeed, a 
consequence of a recent revolutionary change in the strategico-political 
map. Within living memory, Man’s World, in the sense of the habitable 
and traversable surface of the planet of which Man was a denizen, had 
at last become round in fact as well as in theory—or, if not yet fully 
round, at least already more than hemispherical. 

‘The theoretical knowledge that the Earth was a globe and not a disk 
had, of course, been inherited by the Western Civilization from its 
Hellenic predecessor; and this theoretical globularity had been con- 
firmed by an empirical demonstration when, in the course of Western 
Man's conquest of the Ocean at the opening of the Modern Age of 
Western history, Magellan’s squadron, setting sail westward from Seville 
in a.D. 1519, had encountered in the Moluccas in A.D. 1321 Portuguese 
compatriots of its late commander's who had arrived there by setting 
sail eastward from Portugal, and when the Vittoria had clinched this 
proof by coming home to port in Seville, and thus completing the 
circumnavigation of the globe, in A.D. 1522, Yet even this empirical 
demonstration had been barren of any immediate appreciable practical 
consequences. 

So long as a Modern Western World’s footholds on the shores of the 
Pacific had remained under the rule of Spain, a mercantile community 
at Seville that had been determined to retain a monopoly of the trade 
between the Spanish Empire overseas and the metropolitan country had 
succeeded in confining the annual trade across the Pacific Ocean to a 
single ‘round trip” in which a galleon (usually accompanied by a tender) 
from Manila had brought a cargo of Chinese wares to the port of 
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Acapulco on the Pacific coast of Mexico." It had been only in the course 
of the nineteenth century that this one sixteenth-century thread of Trans- 
Pacific maritime commercial traffic had been multiplied in consequence 
of the intervention of other Western Powers. From the eighteen-forties 
onwards, the Western World's frontage on the American shores of the 
Pacific had been extended northwards as a result of the overland expan- 
sion of both the United States and Canada from coast to coast, The. 
Mexican port of Acapulco had been reinforced by San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, and Vancouver, while, on the East Asian shores of the 
Ocean, the Spanish port of Manila, the Portuguese settlement at Macao, 
and the Dutch commercial establishment on Deshima? had been eclipsed 
by Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tientsin, Nagasaki, Yokohama, and Dairen, 
Yet, even when the one tenuous thread, linking Manila with the Spanish 
dominions in the Americas, to which the Modern Western maritime 
traffic across the Pacific had been confined for the first three hundred 
years, had thus been transformed, during the nineteenth century, into 
a multiple skein, the Oikoumené had still retained, for practical purposes, 
the flat and finite shape that it had worn since the days of Ptolemy, 
Eratosthenes, and Hecataeus, and indeed since the pre-Hellenic dawn 
of Civilization. 

In the Old World, all civilizations of all generations up to date had 
risen and fallen within a festoon-shaped zone that had been slung like 
a hammock between a north-eastern peg in Eastern Asia slightly to the 
north of the 45th parallel of northern latitude and a north-western peg 
in Western Europe slightly to the north of the Goth parallel, with the 
festoon’s pendulous mid-point brushing the Equator at the Straits of 
Malacca and sagging below it in Java, The divers sections of this 
elongated home of the civilizations of the Old World had communicated 
with one another through two socially and culturally conductive media. 
a waterless inland sea, consisting of a chain of steppes and deserts 
‘tending from Eastern Mongolia to the Western Sudan? via the Shà- 
miyah and the Desert of Sinai, and a chain of coastal and Iand-locked 
waters extending from the Western Pacific to the Eastern Atlantic via 
the Straits of Malacca, the portage linking the heads of the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea with the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, and the 
Straits of Gibraltar—and this pristine shape of the Oikoumen? had not 
been changed when the western terminal of the longitudinal water-route 
had been pushed westward, across the relatively narrow waters of the 
Atlantic, from the west coast of the Continent to the two large off-shore 
islands of North America and South America, or when the portage 
previously interrupting the continuity of the voyage between the Con- 
tinent's Atlantic and Pacific coasts had been circumvented in A.D. 1498 
by da Gama and breached in a.D. 1869 by de Lesseps. At the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries of the Christian Era an Oikoumené 
whose eastern selvage had been extended southward from the east coast 
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of Asia to Australasia, and its western selvage westward from the west 
coasts of Europe and Africa to the west coasts of North and South 
America, bad been still, in effect, just as flat and as finite as ever. It 
had merely been tied to the circumference of the globe, as if it had been 
an oblong strip of cloth, by a skein of threads attaching its eastern and 
‘western selvages to one another across the breadth of the Pacific; and, 
even when these threads had been drawn tight enough to convert the 
oblong strip into a band in the shape of an armlet by bringing the 
two selvages together, a tell-tale suture had remained visible as an 
International Date-Line intersecting the Pacific Ocean along a tracée 
which followed, with some local variations, the xSoth meridian of 
longitude. 

‘he establishment of this International Date-Line in A.D. 1884 had 
borne witness to two contemporary facts of human geography. On the 
one hand a circum-global maritime traffic-belt had now come to be 
sufficiently frequented to demand a global adjustment between the now 
contiguous extremities of a longitudinal series of regionally differentiated 
time-zones that could not extend in a continuous chain round the entire 
circumference of the globe without there being a chronometrical dis- 
crepancy, of the time-length of twenty-four hours, between the respec- 
tive timings of the first and the last zone in the series at the line along 
which these two extremities now adjoined one another. On the other 
hand the Pacific Ocean had continued still to be decidedly the least- 
frequented section of a maritime traffic-belt that had come to encircle 
the globe by expanding eastward and westward simultaneously from a 
base-line along the Atlantic coast of Western Europe; and for this reason 
the heart of the Pacific had proved to be the least inconvenient locus on 
the traversable face of the globe for a conventional line at which west- 
bound travellers would add to, and east-bound travellers subtract from, 
their time-reckoning the twenty-four hours that, at some line or other, 
must be added or subtracted, according to the direction of the voyage, 
in order to cancel an inevitable twenty-four hours’ discrepancy between 
necessarily contiguous extremities of a circum-global belt of differential 
time-zones. 

‘Meanwhile, an Oikoumenéthat had become round on the explorational 
plane in A.D. 1522, and on the chronometrical plane in A.D. 1884, had 
remained flat and finite on the strategico-political plane till A.D. 1941; 
for neither the passage of the Pacific on a voyage of exploration nor even 
the subsequent establishment of regularly frequented ‘Transpacific 
traffic-lanes for merchant-ships had availed to reduce the Pacific to the 
dimensions of a basin in which navies based on opposite sides of its rim 
could manage to meet and fight. The turn of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries had seen this great Pacific gulf, breaking the continuity of the 
strategic map of a Westernizing World, still fixed—to all appearance as 
firmly as ever—in the locus of the International Date-Line; and a tacit 
assumption that the gulf not only was, but also would remain, an im- 
passable one had been the common presupposition, on a fundamental 
point of fact, underlying the agreements reached at the Washington 

? At the International Meridian Conference held in a.. 1884 at Washington, D.C. 
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Naval Conference of a.D. 1921-2 between the Western naval Powers of 
the one part and Japan of the other." 

‘The basis of these agreements had been a reciprocal undertaking? as 
between the United States, the British Empire, and Japan, to maintain. 
the status quo with regard to fortifications and naval bases in certain 
specified territories and possessions of theirs in the Pacific area; for the 
effect of this reciprocal self-denying ordinance had been to insure Japan 
against the risk of seeing any potentially hostile foreign naval bases con- 
structed within a closer range of her own home bases than the range of 
Pearl Harbour and Singapore; under the technical conditions of the 
‘moment, this provision had assured to the Japanese Navy the ability to 
‘maintain an unchallengeable regional supremacy in the Western Pacific; 
and, in return for the English-speaking naval Powers’ consent to her 
thus preserving the security of her home territory through the retention 
of her command over the surrounding seas, Japan, for her part, had been 
willing to make a pair of counter-concessions without which the English- 
speaking Powers would not have been willing to make their own crucial 
concession to her. 

In the first place, Japan had resigned herself to remaining markedly 
inferior to her two English-speaking competitors in absolute naval 
strength by agreeing? to maxima in the ratio of 525,000 tons each for 
them, as against 315,000 tons for herself, as the figures for the replace- 
ment of capital ship tonnage. In the second place, she had bound herself 
not to abuse her now virtually guaranteed naval supremacy in the 
Western Pacific by misusing it for the purpose of committing aggression. 
either against the now defenceless West Pacific possessions of the 
English-speaking naval Powers (for instance, the Philippines and Hong 
Kong) or against a likewise defenceless China. Japan had entered into an 
agreement with the United States, the British Empire, and France in 
which the four parties had undertaken to respect one another's rights in 
relation to their insular possessions and dominions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean, and into an agreement with the same three parties, 
together with Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, and China, to 
respect China's sovereignty, independence, and territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity and to refrain from taking advantage of anarchic con- 
ditions in China in order to take action there inimical to the security of 
the other contracting parties or damaging to the rights of their subjects 
or citizens.* 

‘Twenty years after the date of the Washington Naval Conference the 
same assumption that the Pacific Ocean was still a strategically impas- 
sable gulf had nerved the Japanese Government to launch an attack on 
possessions of the United States, the British Commonwealth, and the 


? See Toynbee, A. 
pp. 489-90, 

3 1n Article 19 of the ‘Treaty of the 6th February, 1922, for the Limitation of Nax 
Armament, between the United States, the British Empire, Japan, France, and Italy. 

3 In Article 4 of the Five-Power Treaty of the 6th Febrüary, 1922. 

* In Article 1 of the Washington Treaty of the 13th December, 1921, between the 
United States, the British Empite, Japan, and France. 

3 ‘The Washington Nine-Povet Treaty of the Sth February, gaa, ‘relating to the 
principles and policies to be followed in matters concerning Chins’ 


3 Survey of International Affairs, 1920-3 (London 1925, Milford), 
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Netherlands in the Pacific; but this audacious Japanese act of aggression 
had proved in the event to have been suicidal because the underlying 
assumption had proved, this time, no longer to hold good. 

By A.D. 1941 the Japanese naval authorities must have come to believe 
in the possibility of the United States Navy's being able, from a base in 
Hawaii, at least to threaten the eastern flank of a Japanese advance south- 
ward in the Western Pacific; for there can be no other explanation of 
their surprise attack on the 7th December, 1941, upon the United States 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbour. Their failure, however, to follow up their 
sensational success in this initial operation by attempting to occupy the 
‘Hawaiian Islands and to proceed thence to an attack upon the Pacific 
coast of the United States and Canada is presumptive evidence of an 
abiding conviction in Japanese minds that it would still be beyond the 
Japanese Navy's, and therefore likewise beyond the United States 
Navy's, power to conduct sustained naval operations on the grand scale 
across the breadth of the Pacific. It can never have entered into Japanese 
calculations, when the Japanese Government were taking their fateful 
decision to challenge the United States’ sea-power, that the United 
States Navy would be able within less than four years to bring Japan to 
her knees by succeeding, as it did in A.D. 1942-5, in solving the un- 
precedentedly complex and difficult logistical problem of bringing a 
crushingly superior striking-power to bear upon Japan in a West Pacific 
theatre of naval operations that was more than 3,000 miles distant from 
Pearl Harbour and more than 4,500 miles distant from San Francisco." 
Admiral Nimitz’s achievement in dealing Japan a knock-out blow across 
the Pacific in A.D. 1945 was, indeed, as epoch-making an event in the 
history of the West and of the World as Magellan’s achievement of 
making his way across the Pacific to the Philippines in a.D. 1521. The 
American seaman was, in effect, translating on to the far more exacting 
strategic plane the feat performed by his Portuguese forerunner on the 
relatively facile explorational plane 424 years earlier. 

"The capitulation of Japan on the 15th August, 1045, under the Trans- 
pacific pressure of United States sea-power signified the consummation 
of the revolutionary metamorphosis of a flat and finite Oikoumené into 
a round one. After having been transformed from the shape of a card 
into the shape of an armlet when in A.D. 1884 its two selvages had been 
sewn together in a suture along the International Date-Line, the Oikou- 
mené had now been transformed again by the conversion of a sewn-up 
armlet into a welded ring; and this saturnine steel ring of unbroken 
strategic conductivity that had thus been clamped round the circum- 
ference of the globe in A.D. 1941-5 was threatening in A.D. 1952 to put 
the Oikoumené through yet another metamorphosis by expanding into 
the shape of a great helm pulled down over the face of the globe from 
the North Pole to the southern edge of the Southern Temperate Zone. 

In A.D. 1952 the problem of making direct flights, at least for warlike 
purposes, across the Arctic Circle was reported to be on the way to being 
solved, and this approaching fresh triumph of Western technology 


? ‘The distance to Yokohama was 3,445 miles from Hawaii and 4,750 miles from San 
Francisco. 
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would have the effect of putting the United States and the Soviet Union 
in jeopardy from one another on no less than three out of the four 
quarters of the compass. As a consequence of the latitudinal encircle- 
ment of the globe by the Oikoumené through the United States Navy's 
strategic conquest of the Pacific in A.D. 1942-5, the two surviving Great 
Powers were already both in the same plight of simultaneously encircling 
and being encircled by one another—colliding, as they now did, on a 
front or rear in Eastern Asia, as well as on a rear or front in Europe,t 
"The approaching conquest of the Arctic by the aeroplane was threaten- 
ing soon to make the strategic position of both Powers even more pre- 
carious by now exposing both the United States’ and the Soviet Union’s 
northern flank to the new danger of trans-polar attack by air;? and, if 
this menace were to materialize, either Power would find itself in the 
desperate situation of having to provide concurrently for the defence of 
three fronts, each of which would be in danger of being turned from one 
flank as well as from the rear. Thus, in a now global Oikoumené at the 
opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
either of the two still standing gladiators was in a posture to inflict upon, 
and to have inflicted upon him by, his adversary the shattering expe- 
rience that once, at the crisis of the second paroxysm of an Hellenic Time 
of Troubles, had been inflicted upon the Romans by Hannibal and his 
brethren, 


ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis 
omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
horrida contremuere sub altis aetheris oris 
in dubioque fuere trorum ad regna cadendum 
omnibus humanis esset terrique marique? 


Nor was this the end of a twentieth-century transformation-scene; 
for, in the act of enveloping the face of the globe, the Oikoumené was 
contracting in scale, as measured by the speed of human means of com- 
munication, far faster than it was expanding in area, as measured by its 
extension over the physical surface of the planet, At the instant at which 
the Oibowmen? was assuming, on the strategic plane, the shape of a 
thirteenth-century Western helmet, this great helm was shrinking to the 


1 When the news of the Japanese attack on the United States fleet in Pearl Harbour 
reached England, an American visitor remarked to an English colleague of the present 
writer's, with whom he was discussing the news: "Te is all very well for you here in Enge 
and to take this news so calmly! You can afford to, I suppose, considering that, in 
England, you are six thousand miles away from the front’. Forgetting, in the excitement 
‘of the moment, that the World hed now become round and boundless, instead of being 
Sl fat and nite, this American commentator had consequently forgotten for the 
moment that a Britain which was six thousand miles and more t the east of the Japanese 
fleet's and air force's Pacific theatre of operations against Pear] Harbour was only twenty 
pits tte west of the German Luftwaf’s Continental bases of operations against 

2 "The possibility that the ardent advance of Western Science might soon be going to 
aet the North Pole on fre seems to have been overlooked by Senator Dandurand of 
Canada when, in A. 1924, in a debate on the draft Geneva Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, he had the hardihood to say about his native 
country: We live in a fre-proof house, far from inflammable materials. A vast ocean 
Separates us from Europe, In AD. 1952 it was manifest that, as soon as the Arctic Circle 
Became traversable by military sireraft, Canada's stategico-polti iion would 
become much like what Belgium's had been in AD. 1914 and in A.D. 1040- 

3 Lucretius: De Rerum Naturd, Book IIT, ll 833-7. 
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diminutive size of a thimble; and the strategic consequence of the. 
coming reduction of ‘the great open spaces’ of Man's once immense 
terrestrial habitat to the dimensions of a Lilliput had already been visible 
to the mind's eye of a prophetically imaginative Victorian English 
mathematician, 

* “What is the smallest world you would care to inhabit?” . . . 

' "You don't mean to say you have been trying experiments in that 
direction!” I said. 

* "Well, not experiments exactly. We do not profess to construct planets. 
But a scientific friend of mine, who has made several balloon-voyages, 
assures me he has visited a planet so small that he could walk right round. 
it in twenty minutes! There had been a great battle, just before his visit, 
which had ended rather oddly: the vanquished army tan away at full speed, 
and in a very few minutes found themselves face-to-face with the victorious 
army, who were marching home again, and who were so frightened at 
finding themselves between two armies that they surrendered at once!” "t. 

At a date no more than half way through the twentieth century, 
current Western improvements in the technique of overland transport 
had not yet arrived at such a perilous pitch of efficiency as to have made 
it likely that a vanquished North Korean Army, if it had been thrown 
out of North Korea in a north-westerly direction by a victorious United 
Nations Army in A.D. 1952, would have cannoned into a dumbfounded 
‘American Army in Bavaria, The technique of maritime transport had, 
on the other hand, already been brought to a point at which a United 
Nations Army, if it were to be dislodged or withdrawn from South Korea 
in A.D. 1952, might be ferried round the globe in a trice to confront a 
Russian Army on the Elbe; and the contemporary progress in the tech- 
nique of aerial transport had already left the utmost achievements of 
maritime and overland transport far behind. In A.D 1952 there was talk 
of aeroplanes which would be able to circumnavigate the Equator with- 
out having to break their flight in order to refuel, and which, when 
travelling from east to west, would be able to arrive before they had 
started by flying faster than the speed of the planet's eastward rotation 
round its axis; and presumably a single mechanical dragon of the kind 
could be freighted with bombs lethal enough to do execution on the 
appalling scale contemplated in the Book of the Revelation of Saint John 
the Divine. An Oikoumené which had been so rapidly coalescing and 
contracting had, in fact, no less rapidly been transforming itself from a 
common home into a common abattoir for the Human Race. 

Ilávres cà Svr rnposuefa wal rpeßópeoða, 
ds dyél xolpaw odalonévaw dpt 

In contemplating the straits to which the Human Race had thus 
brought itself in the twentieth century of the Christian Era through the 
‘annihilation of distance’ by a Western Civilization’s prowess in Techno- 
ogy, an historian would recollect that this was not the first instance of an 
abrupt change of scale in the histories of the civilizations. In Western 
history itself, for example, there had been a previous change of the kind 


1 Lewis Carroll: Sylvie and Bruno Concluded (London 1889, Macmillan), pp. 169-70. 
à Fallades of Alexandria in the Anthologia Palatina, Book X, No. 85. 
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some four hundred years back, when the old city-states of Italy and 
Flanders had been dwarfed by the sudden rise of nation-states along the 
‘Atlantic seaboard of Western Europe, and when these nation-states had 
suddenly extended Western Christendom's horizon by mastering the 
Ocean. There had been a corresponding dual change in Hellenic history 
after Alexander the Great’s passage of the Dardanelles in 334 B.C., when 
the Hellenic World’s horizon had been rapidly extended frst eastward 
to India and then westward to the eastern shores of the Atlantic, while 
simultaneously the old Hellenic city-states had been dwarfed by new 
mnulti-municipal polities on the scale of the Seleucid and the Roman 
commonwealths.* The same pair of simultaneous and associated sudden 
changes of scale can be discerned in Sinic history at the time of the 
oubreak of the post-Confucian paroxysm of a Sinic Time of Troubles, 
From an historical standpoint the difference between these earlier 
instances of an abrupt change of scale in the histories of other civiliza- 
tions and the current instance in Western history was one of degree; but 
this difference of degree was so great—whether measured in terms of 
Time or of Space or of Force—as to be tantamount, in practice, to a 
difference in kind. 

Tn its current act of transforming itself by simultaneously coalescing 
and shrivelling, the Oikoumené had reduced its strategico-political struc- 
ture to an unprecedentedly stark simplicity. In A.D. 1952 there was, for 
practical purposes, only one surviving ocean, the Pacific; only one sur- 
Viving continent, the Old World; only one surviving mediterranean sea, 
the Atlantic; only one surviving pair of islands, the Americas; and only 
a couple of surviving Great Powers, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The ‘heartland’? of the Continent and the more northerly of the 
‘two islands were the respective seats of the two Powers’ metropolitan 
territories; the remainder of the habitable and traversable surface of the 
globe was a no-man's-land between the homelands of these two gladiators 
who were the only two still on their feet in a Western arena that had 
now become world-wide; and the comparative success or failure of the 
Soviet Union and the United States in a competition for gaining control 
over the human and non-human resources of the intervening no-man's- 
and seemed likely to be the decisive factor in determining the side to 
which the scales of an oecumenical Balance of Power would eventually 
incline, The circum-global range of this fateful no-man's-land on the 
strategico-political map of the World in A.D. 1952 was as significant a 
feature in the current situation as it was an unprecedented one. 

Inan earlier context? we have come across ‘laws’, operative in the play 
of the Balance of Power, that can be seen uniformly asserting themselves 
in divers episodes of history. In any system of international relations 
governed by the Balance of Power, it had been common form for the 
states at the centre to be pigmies by comparison with the relatively 
gigantic size of the states on the periphery, and for the central area, 
tenanted by the pigmy states, to be the arena into which the surrounding 

+ Fer na lüdnicaiog conception, see Mackinder, Sir H. Jr Denacrati Tels ond 
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giants descended to meet and do battle with one another. Since the 
particular constellation of states constituting a particular balance of power 
had usually been brought into existence by one of those abrupt changes 
of scale that we have just been calling to mind, the pigmies of today were 
apt to be the giants of yesterday, and the arena of today, in which 
today's contending giants were doing their worst to ruin the civilization 
that was their common mother, wasapt to be yesterday's nursery-garden, 
in which the civilization of today had been brought up as a seedling 
before being bedded out farther afield.t 

For example, the plain traversed by the Lower Yellow River, which 
in a post-Confucian Age of Sinic history was the principal battlefield of 
surrounding Great Powers that had arisen on the periphery of an expand- 
ing Sinic World, had previously been the domicile of the Chóu Dynasty 
and of a preceding Shang Dynasty’s surviving successor-states, which in 
an earlier age had been the Great Powers of the Sinic World and the seed- 
beds of the culture that had come to prevail throughout the Sinic World 
in the subsequent Age of the peripheral Contending States. In Hel- 
lenic history corresponding roles were played by Continental European 
Greece and Sicily, and in Western history by Northern Italy and 
Flanders. Continental European Greece and Sicily, which in the third 
and second centuries B.C. were the battlefields of post-Alexandrine 
Hellenic Powers of the calibre of Egypt, Macedon, Carthage, Rome, and 
the Seleucid Monarchy, had been the domiciles of city-states that had 
been the Great Powers of a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic World and the 
seed-beds of an expanded Hellenic Civilization’s post-Alexandrine phase 
of culture, Northern Italy, which from A.D. 1494 to A.D. 1866 was one 
of the two principal battlefields of the Great Powers of the Modern Age 
of Western history, and Flanders, which was their other principal battle- 
field down to A.D. 1918, had in a preceding constellation of forces been 
the domiciles of city-states that had been the Great Powers of a Medieval 
Western city-state cosmos and the seed-beds of the Western Civiliza- 
tion's Modern phase of culture. 

It will be seen that these examples of peripeteia—the reversal of roles 
—in the play of the Balance of Power conform to a uniform pattern; and 
in Western history, by the time of writing, this pattern of events had 
repeated itself. In a twentieth-century Western World the nation-states 
that had been the Great Powers in the Modern chapter of Western his- 
tory had been overtaken in their turn, since the transition to a post- 
Modern chapter, by the peripeteia which they themselves had inflicted 
once upon a time, at the preceding transition to the Modern chapter of 
Western history from a Medieval chapter, upon the city-states that had. 
been the Western World's Great Powers in a foregoing Medieval Age. 
Since the onset of the series of world wars that had opened in A.D. 1914, 
France, Germany, Spain,? and Britain, as well as Italy and Belgium, 

* See I. i 15, for the performance of this part by Northern Italy in a Medieval over- 
ture to a Modern chapter of Western history. See further [I i 263, and the passages 
in TAE i, cied on p. 486, n. 9. 

2a the Civil War of A. 1936-9, which, under the guise of being a domestic conflict, 


had been a local prelude to the international war of AD. 1939-45- 
3 In the attacks from the air to which she had been subject rom A.D. 1940 t0 A.D. 1945. 
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bad been suffering the ill-treatment that Lombardy and Flanders had 
suffered at French, Spanish, Austrian, Prussian, and British hands 
during the three war-and-peace cycles that had rolled over a Modern. 
Western World in successive waves of calamity from A.D. 1494 to A.D. 
1914. 

oce a.. r914 the whole ofthe European nursery garden ofa Western 
culture that was now radiating into the whole of the rest of the Oikoumené 
had become the Lombardy and Flanders of a literally world-wide con- 
stellation of forces in which the only surviving Great Powers were two 
states that were both non-European in their location and supra-national 
in their calibre; and this fate physically and psychologically devastat- 
ing though it was bound to be for the French and English and their 
like, now that their turn had come to suffer it—was nothing out of the 
ordinary in the sense that it was no exception to a ‘law’ of History 
exemplified in a number of earlier cases. The extraordinary feature in 
the strategico-military situation of a Westernizing World in A.D. 1952 
was not that the European nursery-garden of a post-Modern Western 
culture had become the battlefield of a post-Modern Westernizing 
World's supra-national Great Powers; what was novel and anomalous 
was that, instead of being confined to the locality where its location was 
to be looked for in the light of all the historical precedents, the battle- 
field of a Westernizing World which had become literally world-wide 
had expanded—far beyond the limits of the Western Civilization’s 
European patrimony—to embrace all the domains of all the civilizations 
that had risen and fallen up to date. 

In the Old World the no-man's-land between the Soviet Union and 
the United States included the whole of the festoon-shaped zone extend- 
ing from the Japanese Archipelago through Java to the British Isles that 
had contained the habitats of all civilizations originating in the Old 
‘World until the propagation of the Orthodox Christian Civilization into 
Russia at the close of the tenth century of the Christian Era and the 
propagation of the Western Civilization into the Americas at the close 
of the fifteenth century; and this globe-encompassing no-man’s-land 
between two oecumenical Great Powers also embraced the habitats of 
the pre-Columbian civilizations of te New World in North America 
south-west of the Rio Grande and in a western strip of South America 
extending from Colombia to Bolivia. This conversion of all the nurseries 
of all the civilizations that had risen and fallen up to date into a common. 
arena for a solitary pair of surviving Great Powers was an event that 
was, not merely unprecedented, but portentous, It seemed to signify 
that the latter-day expansion of the Western Civilization had been. 
unique in two respects, Besides giving the Oikoumen a spherical shape 
instead of a crescent shape in the act of expanding in the Space- 
dimension over the whole habitable and traversable face of the planet, 
a post-Modern Western Civilization had apparently been expanding in 
the Time-dimension as well by gathering up into its own heritage all the 
heritages of all the previous civilizations. All the eggs that all the repre- 
sentatives of this species of society had ever laid were thus now in the 
Western Civilization's basket, and this novel and hazardous concentration, 
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in one target-area, of all the cultural treasures that Mankind had accu- 
mulated during the past five or six thousand years might be taken to 
indicate that the second half of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era was to see the history, not only of the Western Civilization, but of 
Civilization itself, arrive at a crisis that might prove to be its climacteric. 

In an historically as well as geographically unified Oikoumené, it looked 
as if a competition for world-power between the Soviet Union and the 
United States might be decided in the long run by the suffrages of those 
three-quarters of the living generation of Mankind who, five or six 
thousand years after the dawn of Civilization, were still living in the 
Neolithic Age on the material plane of life, but who, within living 
memory, had begun to become aware that a higher material standard, 
opening up the possibility of a higher spiritual standard as well, had 
been demonstrated by the achievements of an industrialized Western 
Society to be attainable, under a latter-day Western technological dis- 
pensation, by a wider circle than the tiny minority which had mono- 
polized the fruits of Civilization in all societies that had entered on the 
path of Civilization previously. In exercising a choice, now open to it, 
between an American and a Russian way of life, this hitherto submerged 
majority might be expected to choose whichever way of the two appeared 
in its eyes to promise better to satisfy this awakening majority's revolu- 
tionary aspiration to share in a hitherto dominant minority's traditional 
privileges; and the way of life for which the majority eventually opted 
on this criterion was likely to prevail throughout the Oikoumené, as the 
progressive spread of a latter-day Western technological ‘know-how’ 
among Westernizing non-Western populations gradually enabled these 
to make their superiority in numbers tell in the conduct of Mankind’s 
now common affairs." 

‘Yet, although the last word might lie with a hitherto submerged non- 
Western majority of Mankind, it nevertheless seemed probable that in 
the short run the decisive weight in the scales of a Russo-American 
balance would prove to be, not those three-quarters of the World’s total 
present population, but that one-quarter of the World's total present 
industrial war-potential that in A.D. 1952 was still located in the Western. 
Society's patrimony in Western Europe; for, in undergoing her melan- 
choly metamorphosis from being the nursery-garden of a post-Modern 
Western culture to being one sector of a Westernizing World's battle- 
field, Western Europe had been losing her security, prosperity, and 
happiness without losing her economic, political, or military importance. 
In this circum-global battlefield the West European sector was a crucial 
one because it was the Insular Power's Continental bridgehead, and 
because, if this bridgehead on the tip of a Eurasian Continent’s Euro- 
pean Peninsula were to fall into the hands of the Continental Power 
domiciled in the Continent's ‘heartland’, the proportion between the 
respective shares of the World's total current industrial war-potential at 
the command of the two surviving rival Great Powers would be changed 
at a stroke from a present ratio of three to one in favour of the United 

2 The temper generat militarization in the non-Western peasantry of a 
‘Weattuisag Domeni is txnsnal on Pp 409-16, Salome cem 
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States! to an approximate equality; and, although, to begin with, that 
half of the World's total industrial war-potential that in A.D. 1952 was 
located within the frontiers of the United States might be expected to 
count for more than the other half because it would be less difficult to 
organize and to manipulate as an organic unity, it was also to be expected 
that this organizational advantage on the side of the United States 
would be outweighed, as time went on, by an increasingly effective 
mobilization, under a Russian single command, of the resources of a 
Eurafrasian Continent whose aggregate resources, human as well as non- 
human, would doubtless prove far to exceed the aggregate resources of 
the American pair of islands, 


(c) A TRANSMIGRATION OF THE MARTIAL SPIRIT 


The Crescendo and Diminuendo of Militarism in Western Europe 

‘The situation in which a Westernizing World on the morrow of a 
Second World War thus found itself on the strategico-political plane 
had its counterpart on the psychological plane; and, since the progress 
of Technology had no power to diminish the sway of feelings over the 
course of human affairs, but only power to put physical ‘drive’ into 
human action, our survey would zemain incomplete if we did not take 
account of the spiritual, as well as the material, forces in the field, The 
effect of the current rapid increase in Mankind’s material power, and 
of the recently consummated polarization of this power through its con- 
centration at two points, and two only, on the face of a now global 
Oikoumené, would depend on the feelings and calculations of the divers 
actors in a drama in which the action had become unprecedentedly 
high-powered without having ceased to be familiarly human. In a mid- 
twentieth-century Westernizing Society, the choices between Peace and 
War and between Parochialism and Oecumenicalism would be decided, 
not by a blindly mechanical play of non-human forces, but by the hopes, 
fears, recollections, and expectations of men and women domiciled in 
divers sections of an embryonic World Community. 

In this psychological situation one crucial point was the temper of the 
people of Western Europe, since this ci-devant metropolitan area of a 
Westernizing World still contained, as we have noticed, a large enough 
proportion of the World's total current industrial war-potential to deter- 
mine the inclination of the Balance of Power as between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, In A.D. 1952 a Western Europe that had 
been in a perpetual ferment of aggressiveness, with the wide world for 
its arena, during more than four centuries ending in the catastrophe of 
AD. 1914-18, was belatedly making involuntary psychological amends 
to its former victims by displaying markedly less martial spirit than any 
other region in the Oikoumené of the day. After having at last converted 
even the Chinese, by the example of her own aggressiveness at their 
expense in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, from a distaste 
for Militarism which had been ingrained in the Sinic tradition since 


1 This current superiority of the United States over the Soviet Union in t 
of industrial war-potential at ies command is taken into account on pp. 529-3 
Below. * On p. 489, above, 
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221 B.C., Western Europe mid-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era had lost her own stomach for a warlike temper which she 
had thus perversely re-evoked in Chinese hearts; and this revolutionary 
psychological change in Western Europe marked the turn of a local tide 
that had been flowing, save for one pause in the eighteenth century, 
since the opening of the Modern chapter of Western history. 

When, at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the North 
Italian field of a Late Medieval Western Balance of Power between city- 
states had suddenly expanded to embrace the whole European domain 
of Western Christendom, the nation-states that were now replacing the 

ity-states as the Great Powers in a larger constellation of forces had 
still followed the example of their Milanese, Venetian, and Florentine 
predecessors in fighting their battles mainly with mercenary troops— 
and these in numbers that were relatively small by comparison with the 
contemporary Western World's total stock of potential ‘cannon-fodder’. 
In this Early Modern Western World the only peoples yet broken in to 
military service en masse were the seafaring populations of Venice and 
Genoa who furnished the man-power required for rowing their war- 
galleys.! In most of the Transmarine and Transalpine West European 
countries the only class yet militarized was a rural aristocracy that 
furnished a national heavy cavalry. 

In sixteenth-century France, for instance, poverty conspired with 
martial spirit to send the younger sons of the nobility into the gendar- 
meri? On the other hand the younger sons of a French peasantry that 
was able to make a living from agriculture found no need and felt no 
inclination to seek service in a national infantry; the only French pro- 
vince that produced a native infantry in the sixteenth century was 
Gascony;# and in this age the French Government did not persevere 
in its discouraging attempts to build up a native infantry on a nation- 
wide scale because it was rich enough to hire a Swiss infantry which 
had established its ascendancy over the heavy cavalry of a Medieval 
Western Christendom since the eighth decade of the fifteenth century? 
and which had been constrained by poverty to raise its military pro- 
ficiency to a professional pitch of excellence at which it could sell itself 
at a high price for mercenary service abroad, Taking a cue from the 
Venetian Government,’ the French Government in the sixteenth cen- 
tury recruited its light cavalry from mercenary Albanian 'stradioti';? 
and, for the reinforcement of armies operating in the Italian arena of 
Modern Western warfare, France could compete with other belligerents, 
non-Italian or Italian, for the services of the professional forces of the 
Ttalian principalities of Mantua, Ferrara, and Urbino," which were 
pioneers in the state trading enterprise afterwards taken over by Ger- 
man principalities catering for a wider market—of maintaining standing 
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' See ibid: 


Pp. 19-38 and 234-6. 
3 See ibid, p.58. 
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armies as profit-earning establishments to be hired at auction to the 
highest bidder." 

‘The Spanish light cavalry (ginetes)? French heavy cavalry (gendar- 
merie) and Gascon infantry were thus the only land-troops of any account 
in the Western World at the opening of the series of Modern and post- 
Modern Western war-and-peace cycles that sought service with th 
own national governments; and they too, like their Swiss contemporaries 
who sold their services abroad, were moved by mercenary motives as 
well as by a zest for bearing arms. In contrast to the spirit of the Govern 
ments of the Early Modern Western parochial states, which already 
delighted in war as ardently as any of their successors, a great majority 
of the population of Western Christendom was thus at this date still 
unmilitarized. While they were already being victimized by their rulers’ 
warlike propensities, they had not yet become their rulers’ accomplices 
in the public crime of making war for the love of it. 

‘This initial unmilitary-mindedness of the peasantry and bourgeoisie 
of Modern Western Christendom is perhaps one explanation of the long 
survival there of the practice of treating military service as a professional 
career for ‘expendable’ foreign mercenaries rather than as a patriotic 
duty for respectable citizens, Scottish and Irish mercenaries were still 
employed, side by side with Swedish national forces, by Gustavus 
Adolphus in the Thirty Years War (gerebatur a.D. 1618-48), and Ger- 
man mercenaries by the Dutch and Venetian Governments in the 
Western General War of a.D. 1672-1713 and in the Veneto-Ottoman 
War of 1683-1715, The British Government employed hired Hessian 
conscripts as well as voluntarily enlisted native British professional 
troops in North America in its war with the insurgent people of the 
British colonies there in A.D. 1775-83; and as late as the time of the 
Crimean War (gerebatur A.D. 1854-6) it raised a foreign legion of German, 
Swiss, and Italian mercenaries amounting to nearly thirteen thousand 
men, all told.! 

Even after the hired foreign mercenary had been superseded by the. 
native professional soldier as the typical man-at-armson Western parade- 
grounds, so ardent a militarist as Frederick the Great had reversed, as 
‘we have noticed already in another context, his father’s imprudent step 
of conscripting Prussian artisans as well as Prussian agricultural serfs;5 
cf maining any orks lat Busses op ete pomi dbi mee homi Bane 
profitable public business of turing a sovereign independent cly-etate into an intera 
Rational gambling resort, 2 See ibid, p. 19- 

3 See Fortescue, J. W.: A History of the British Army, vol. xit (London 1930, Mac- 
millas) p. 227, When the writer of this Study wasa child, be once met an old lady who 
{gid him that in her own childhood, she had seen, cncamped on the South Downs, the 
German mercenaries who, a she put it, had been hired to garrison Great Britain while 
the bulk of the small native British professional army of the day was on active service 
Seni bul the memory of what she had ld gone My Fenns oy ior ago weedeat 
enough to send him in search of verification of it. he passage, cited in this footnote, of 
Forteseue's classical work shows that, out of close upon 19,099 German and Swiss mer- 
cenarie assembled in Great Britain from May 1853 onwards, about (eco were in act 
Zetained there, while nearly 4,000 were sent to the seat of wat. 

Vn IV. i, 245-6, 
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and King Frederick William I himself would no more have dreamed 
than his son ever dreamed of attempting to impose military conscription 
upon the Prussian bourgeoisie, Nevertheless, the replacement of foreign 
mercenary volunteer or conscript professional troops by native volunteer 
or conscript professional troops, which had become the usual practice 
of a Late Modern Western World by Frederick the Great’s day, was the 
prelude to the institution of compulsory universal service that was to be 
inaugurated, six years after Frederick’s death, in a French levée en masse; 
and the raising of a native professional infantry, in imitation of, and 
substitution for, the rare, prized, and therefore costly Swiss, had been 
started by the Governments of contending Modern Western parochial 
states during a general war of A.D. 1494-1525 that had been the first war 
in the first war-and-peace cycle in the current Western series. 

‘A sixteenth-century Austria who, like a sixteenth-century France, 
had no martial native source to tap for the meeting of her requirements. 
in infantry,? and whose Government's poverty made it impossible for it 
to compete on equal terms with the French Government in the Swiss 
mercenary market, had soon found a recruiting ground in adjoining 
German lands—in Bavaria, in Swabia, in Alsace—for Landsknechts 
who were passably good cheaper imitations of Swiss models; and in a 
contemporary Spain the same necessitudinousness had been the mother 
of the same invention. On a Castilian Plateau which, like the Swiss 
highlands, was a predominantly pastoral country, the native herdsmen 
offered better material for making soldiers than the husbandmen who 
were numerically predominant in the populations of most sixteenth- 
century West European countries.‘ A Spanish ‘gente armada y ordinada 
a la suiza’ is mentioned as early as the 13th April, 1504, in correspon- 
dence between Their Catholic Majesties and the gran capitán Gonzalo 
de Córdoba; by about the year A.D. 1520, this new-model Spanish 
infantry had made its début in the field of Western warfare;* and a 
Spanish copy had proved itself more versatile than its Swiss original in, 
for example, its capacity to storm fortresses besides fighting pitched 
battles.” A partial and gradual militarization of the population of Western. 
Christendom, which had thus begun soon after the opening of the six- 
teenth century of the Christian Era with these German and Spanish 
national imitations of a Swiss model, had been the prelude to the whole- 
sale militarization which had been inaugurated, some three hundred 
years later, in the French levée en masse of A.D. 1792.9 

‘Napoleon's intemperately aggressive abuse of this newly forged French 
weapon had provoked a more thorough-going adoption and more 
efficient organization of compulsory universal military service in AD. 
1807-13 in an only temporarily crushed and humiliated Prussia; and 


legislation of the day, which was the reflection of an oligarchie régime, had the effect of 
ding into the rane of the criminal lasses), and from these into the ranks of the 
eed force, categorica of offenders who might have been saved for Society M they 
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5 See ibid” P 93. 3 See ibid. P. 9t- 4 See ibid, p g2 
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the political unification of Germany and Italy under the auspices of the 
military-minded Houses of Hohenzollern and Savoy in the course of 
the fifty-six years following the close of the Napoleonic Wars had 
militarized Western Christian populations—in Tuscany, Saxony, the 
former city-states of Frankfurt-am-Main, Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Lübeck, and elsewhere—which had long since become unaccustomed 
to bearing arms, The last members of Western Christendom to hold out. 
against the twentieth-century Franco-Prussian institution of compulsory 
universal military service had been the English-speaking peoples; but in 
the United States ‘the draft’ had been introduced and enforced on both. 
sides in the Civil War of a.p. 1861-5; in Australia and New Zealand 
compulsory military service had been adopted in A.D. 1909, albeit 
reluctantly and, as it turned out, only temporarily! by two overseas 
Western peoples who had come to fear that their thinly populated terri- 
tories might be coveted today, and appropriated tomorrow, by the con- 
gested populations of Eastern Asia; and an institution which the United 
States had found herself constrained to revive, and Great Britain to 
introduce, ad hoc in the two first world wars had been retained in both 
countries after the Second World War when the World had found itself 
in a twilight state that was neither war nor peace as these had been 
known in the past. Yet a still rising institutional tide of militarization 
had hardly begun to reach the English-speaking peoples before the 
psychological tide of martial-mindedness had begun to ebb in France. 
"The French psyche was, indeed, a psychological barometer on which 
the readings at successive dates of Western history since A.D. 1494 had 
been apt to give accurate forecasts of imminent rises and falls in the 
strength of martial feeling in the Western World as a whole. The pro- 
gressive militarization of Western Christendom in the course of the four 
centuries beginning with a French King Charles VIII's invasion of Italy 
bad been registered in the French people's change of mood from the 
‘peaceableness (perhaps due to their still lively memories of their suffer- 
ings in the Hundred Years War) that had been characteristic of a 
majority of the French people in the first chapter of this tragic story to 
the chauvinism that had come to be characteristic of a majority of them 
by the Napoleonic Age. This adventitious aggressive spirit in France 
had not been blunted by the horrors of the Grand Army's retreat from 
‘Moscow in A.D. 1812 or by the experience of fighting on French soil in 
A.D. 1814 or even by the humiliatingly decisive defeat, at Waterloo in 
AD. 1815, of a light-hearted attempt to reverse the military decision of 
the preceding year. Thereafter, the French had still had in them the 
spirit to seek psychological compensation for the loss of an abortive 
Napoleonic French empire in Europe by embarking in a.v. 1830 on the 
arduous aggressive military enterprise of conquering a substitute-empire 
in North-West Africa; and a French aggressiveness which had thus sur- 
vived a chastisement with whips at Waterloo had required the sharper 
sting of a chastisement with scorpions at Sedan to make it wince and 
wilt, The nemesis of a Napoleon I's militarism had not deterred French- 


+ Compulsion was suspended in Australia in A.D. 1929 and in New Zealand in A.D. 
1930. 
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men of a later generation from placing their lives and fortunes in the 
hands of a Napoleon III; and, after having pandered to his subjects" 
still impenitently militaristic taste by leading them successively into a 
Roman adventure in A.D. 1849, a Russian adventure in A.D. 1854-6, an 
Austrian adventure in A.D. 1859, and a Mexican adventure in A.D. 1862-7, 
this second-rate practitioner of a dangerous trade had committed his 
country in A.D, 1870 to a Prussian adventure in which the agonies of the 
Hundred Years War had been concentrated within a Time-span of seven 
months. This terrible retribution upon France for a militarism to which 
her Government had been addicted since A.D. 1494, and her people since 
A.D. 1792, had been so shattering a psychological experience that French 
souls had never afterwards fully recovered from it 

‘Though in A.D. 1914 a conscript French national army had patriotically 
flown to arms to stem a fresh German invasion, and though for four 
years thereafter the French people had heroically endured casualties of 
a severity that was crushing for a country in which the population had 
ceased to increase, besides being grievous for millions of bereaved 
families, the French had emerged in A.D. 1918 from this deadly struggle 
for existence with a sharpened consciousness of having been caught by 
the malice or nemesis of History in a strategico-political position that 
was so perilously exposed that, sooner or later, it must prove untenable, 
History had condemned France in a post-Modern Age to have for her 
next-door neighbour a German national state that was at least as 
aggressive-minded as France had ever been at her worst, and that was 
now far more than a match for France in industrial war-potential, as well 
as in man-power. On the 11th November, 1918, the French had been 
aware that they would never have emerged on the winning side from a 
war with the Germany of that day if the combined strength of all the 
English-speaking peoples had not also been thrown into the anti-German 
scale; and from that moment onwards France's English-speaking allies 
and associates had started perversely to do their worst to break French 
hearts by serving public notice on France that she could not depend 
upon their being willing to come to her rescue again if the German peril 
were once more to loom up. In these cruelly unpropitious circumstances. 
the French had entered an inter-war breathing-space in a mood of dis- 
illusionment and discouragement that had been registered in action 
eventually in France’s collapse and capitulation in June 1940; and the 
ensuing passage of French history had been big with the future of the 
Western World as a whole. i 

"The Vichyssois temper and régime had given a practical demonstration 
of a psychological process through which Nationalism, when carried to 
an extreme, could box the compass by turning into an equally extreme 
renunciation of a traditional will to maintain and assert a parochial 
Sovereign independence, Frenchmen, responsible at the time for the 
government of their country, who, on the 16th June, 1940, had rejected 
"with indignation Churchill's eleventh-hour offer of a voluntary political 
union on equal terms between a then all-but-conquered France and a 
then still unconquered United Kingdom, on the ground that this British 
offer was an insidious move to consummate the sacrifice of France for 
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the United Kingdom's benefit, did not rebel when, six days afterwards, 
on the 22nd June, they were required to sign an armistice which placed 
France at the mercy of a National Socialist Germany, and did not refuse, 
after that, to accede to German demands for French collaboration with 
Germany's continuing war-effort against a Britain who, till yesterday, 
had been France’s ally, though a German victory over Great Britain 
would have extinguished France’s last hope of ever being liberated from 
the German yoke to which she had bowed her neck. The ostensibly 
nationalist Vichyssois slogan ‘la France seule’ was a euphemism for the 
unspeakable truth that France had placed herself at Germany’s disposal 
and had accepted the shameful role of principal slave to a foreign tyrant 
nation that had attacked and conquered its neighbours in Continental 
Europe as a first step towards attacking and conquering the rest of the 
World with sinews of war that were to be reinforced thanks to the 
pliancy of Continental European victims who were to be bullied into 
becoming their German conquerors’ accomplices. 

It was true that a demoralized French nationalism would never have 
entered into a transaction of which it was manifestly ashamed if the 
alternative course demanded by a traditional standard of heroism had 
not been beyond the French people's powers of endurance under novel 
technological conditions of warfare which had keyed up a once familiar 
and tolerable ordeal to an unprecedented degree of severity; but this 
turn of a technological screw was not the whole explanation of the 
collapse of French moral that had declared itself in a.D. 1940. Part of 
the explanation also was that, for nationalist-minded souls, the psycho- 
logical difficulty of acquiescing in the abrogation of a national sovereign 
independence by a foreign conqueror's exercise of an irresistible brute 
force was not so great as the psychological difficulty of taking the 
initiative in voluntarily surrendering some agreed part of the same 
national sovereign independence in order to enter into co-operation 
with people of other nations, on a footing of equality, in a loose con- 
federation like the League of Nations or in a full federal union like 
the United States—and this though the difference between the re- 
spective effects of these two alternative ways of foregoing sovereignty 
was the extreme difference between purchasing security through co- 
operation and paying the penalty of subjection for the luxury of choosing 
the psychologically casier option of accepting a fait accompli imposed 
by force majeure, 

The second factor that was reinforcing the effect of an advancing 
‘Technology in undermining a parochial patriotism was a victory of 
class-feeling over patriotism in a competition for precedence between 
two conflicting expressions of sectional corporate self-interest that were 
irreconcilable in the last resort. In a France that had been living under 
the régime of a Front Populaire from June 1936 to April 1938 a con- 
siderable portion of the middle class had apparently come, by A.D. 1940, 
to feel that the aggression of its working-class fellow-countrymen on a 
domestic front was a greater menace to the preservation of the middle 
class's most highly prized assets than the aggression, on an international 
front, of a Fascist Power which promised to protect a compliant French 
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bourgeoisie's private property as a quid pro quo for the abrogation of 
their country’s national sovereignty." 

If in France the Vichyssois policy and spirit had thus demonstrated 
that the experience of a First World War had made one once aggressively 
martial-minded Western nation willing to purchase peace ‘at any price’, 
the French people's British allies had been convicted of a willingness to 
purchase peace ‘at almost any price’? by a policy and spirit of 'appease- 
ment’ (in a pejorative connotation of the word) that had been in the 
ascendant in Great Britain from the 18th September, 1931, when her 
inter-war temper had first been’ put to the test by the opening move in 
a new Japanese campaign of military aggression in the Far East, and the 
roth May, 1940, when the British people had taken for their leader a 
statesman who had lost no time in putting their temper to the test again 
by his challenging offer to his countrymen of ‘blood and toil and tears 
and sweat’? as the price that must be paid for the United Kingdom’s 
present survival and future victory. 

From June 1940 to August 1945 the British people had paid as 
appallingly heavy a price for the purchase of an inestimably valuable 
spiritual treasure as the French people had paid in A.D. 1914-18; and in 
AD. 1952, some seven years after their release from this supreme ordeal, 
it had still to be seen whether the ultimate psychological effect of a 
Second World War on British moral would or would not prove to have 
been the same as the effect of a First World War had proved to have 
been on French moral. Would British souls that had been willing to pur- 
chase peace ‘at almost any price’ rather than have to face a Second World 
War be found willing to purchase it ‘at any price’ if a third world war 
were to descend upon them? There were, after all, limits to Human 
Nature's powers of endurance, even in communities of the toughest 
moral fibre fortified by the most Spartan martial tradition. If the spirit 
of France had flinched in June 1940 at the prospect of having to face 
casualties in the field even heavier than the French casualties in A.D. 
1914-18 and having to see the whole of her metropolitan territory ove 
run by a temporarily victorious enemy, how was the spirit of Britain 
likely to react to the prospect of seeing a congested island subjected to 
an intensive bombardment with guided atomic missiles which would do 
incomparably greater execution than the heaviest of the blows recently 
delivered by Góring's Luftwaffe? 

‘The answer to this question was no foregone conclusion, and any 
future follower, German or Russian, in Hitler's footsteps would be 
inviting the fate that Hitler had brought on himself and his ambitions 
if, like Hitler, he were to gamble on the answer to the question turning 
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‘out to be that the British no longer had any spirit left in them; yet, for 
all that, the question could not be denied a hearing in a.D. 952; and the 
British people was not, of course, the only people in the World at this. 
date about whom this importunate question had to be asked. If it was 
at least questionable whether a third world war would be endurable for 
the people of the United Kingdom, it was manifestly questionable a 
{fortiori whether this tribulation would be endurable for Continental 
West European peoples who had undergone in the years A.D. 1940-5— 
and, in the Belgian, French, Italian, and Polish cases, in the years A.D. 
1914-18 before that—an experience that was more harrowing, and very 
much more demoralizing, than the British people's ordeal of an aerial 
bombardment. These Continental West European victims of an in- 
ordinate German militarism had seen their countries partially or com- 
pletely overrun and occupied by invading hostile armies, and they had 
found themselves at the mercy of an occupying alien enemy that had 
taken advantage of its power over them to distrain upon their material 
resources for the reinforcement of its own war effort against their sur- 
viving allies and to harness their energies to its own evil will by training 
upon them all the terrors of a post-Modern Western totalitarian police- 
state, 

This institutional engine of militarism had been keyed up to a sinister 
efficiency on the home fronts of a Fascist Italy and a National-Socialist 
Germany; and, while in A.D. 1952 it was indisputably true that Western 
Europe as a whole had had its martial spirit damped by its devastating 
experiences since A.D. 1914, was this true without reservations of the 
two West European countries in which Fascist national governments had 
deliberately re-stoked the local fires of militarism after the First World 
War with the intention of profiting, in a Second World War, by a con- 
sequent marginal difference between the respective limits of their foreign 
victims! and their native instruments’ capacity for continuing to stand 
the traditional test of an ordeal by battle? What had been the ultimate 
effect, on Italian and German souls, of the misdeeds that they had 
allowed their governments to require of them, and of the retribution 
that they had consequently allowed their governments to bring down 
upon their guilty heads? In what mood had the Italians emerged from 
the twenty-one years A.D. 1922-43, and the Germans from the twelve 
years AD. 1933-45? PER 

‘An observer in the year A.D. 1952 could predict with some assurance 
that the Italians would prove to have no more stomach for a Mussolinian 
militarism to which a majority of the nation had paid lip-service, not 
because they ever had it in them to go forth conquering and to conquer! 
any foreign people that was their match in technical equipment, but 
because they did not have in them the spirit to defy the will of a domestic 
tyrant from the Romagna, It was assuredly no accident that there was 
always an exceptionally strong local resistance to Fascism in a Piedmont 
that was also exceptional in being the one locality in a twentieth-century 
Ttaly that had preserved something of an earlier martial tradition. On. 
this showing, it might be prophesied in A.D. 1952 that Italy would go the 
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same way as the rest of Western Europe. But could the same prophecy 
be made at the same date with the same confidence about Germany, 
where the traditional Prussian militarism that Hitler had stoked up to 
such incendiary effect manifestly had a far more wide-spread and far 
more tenacious hold on the souls of the people? 

‘This question was one of grave concern to non-German West Euro- 
peans at a moment when, with their reluctant and half-hearted assent, 
the Americans were soliciting a German people that had attacked and 
overrun its neighbours twice in one lifetime to revive a martial tradition 
that, within living memory, had cost the rest of the World two world 
wars. At the time of writing, it was impossible to predict whet the Ger- 
man response was going to be to a challenge presented to Germany by 
the current quarrel between the ex-victors in the latest of two wars that 
Germany had made and lost. Which of two features in the new situation 
would loom the larger in German eyes? The possibility for Germany of 
reacquiring political power by auctioning German military services to 
the higher bidder of the two parties that were now feverishly competing 
for so unquestionably valuable a military asset? Or the possibility of 
exposing herself to suffer a fate that would be even worse than the fate 
that she had brought upon herself in A.D. 1945, and indeed as bad as the 
fate that she had experienced in A.D. 1618-48, if she were now to become 
the battlefield of a war between foreign Powers by whom she had 
formerly been ‘encircled’? On the morrow of the War of A.D. 1939-45 
there were signs in Germany that some Germans, at any rate, had by 
this time had enough of sacrificing life, property, and conscience by 
submitting to serve as ‘cannon-fodder’ for successive German Govern- 
ments to spend in successive wars of aggression ending in successive 
disastrous defeats; and the emergence of this mood in Germany after 
VE-Day, 1945, was, after all, something that was to be expected in the 
light of similar changes of heart which, at earlier dates, had come over 
other West European peoples who, in their day, had been addicted to 
Militarism no less strongly or persistently than the Germans. 

‘The Germans’ French victims, as we have already noticed, had lent 
themselves to Militarism for 376 years (A.D. 1494-1870), till they had been 
cured of it by a crushing German retort. A Swedish militarism that had 
been rampant since Gustavus Adolphus (regnabat A.D. 1611-32) had 
disembarked his expeditionary force on German soil on the 27-28th 
June, 1630, had been extinguished by a subsequent and consequent 
Swedish experience of being bled white by Charles XII (regnabat A.D. 
1697-1718). A Spanish militarism that had been coeval with its French 
counterpart had evaporated after the Thirty Years War. “Therefore say: 
“Thus saith the Lord God: . . . I will put a new spirit within you; and 
Iwill take the stony heart out of their flesh and will give them an heart of 
flesh”.’! When this God-given change of heart had been vouchsafed, in 
recent Western experience, to the Spaniards and the Swedes and the 
French, it seemed unlikely that the Germans would be proof against an 
influence to which these other West European peoples had all yielded. 
Spanish, Swedish, and French hearts had been changed, sooner or later, 

? Ezek, xi. 26 and 29. 
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by the experience of learning through suffering (der pá8os);! and since 
A.D. 1914 the Germans had received, in their repeated punishment for a 
repeated sin, 2 double measure of this sovereign spiritual education. 
“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth'? was a timeless truth that held out hope for the conversion. 
of the Germans in the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era. 

No doubt the non-German West Europeans, in their dealings with 
their German neighbours at this critical time, might, while putting their 
‘eu in Gud still fecl inclined, en attendant, to beep their power dept 
Yet, notwithstanding the openness of this question concerning Ger- 
many, by the year A.D. 1952 it looked as if, in a Western Europe which 
had already been put to the torment of a Second World War, dispirited 
nations and exasperated social classes had been reduced, by the com- 
bined operation of the psychological forces analysed above, to a temper 
in which their moral capacity to offer resistance to a world-conqueror 
would be at a minimum, 


The Significance of Hitler’s Bid for World-Dominion 

‘The opportunity for political crime on an oecumenical scale which 
had been opened up by a recession of Militarism in Western Europe had 
indeed been visible to Hitler as early as the morrow of the First World 
War, 

Hitler had perceived that, in a World whose peoples were all now 
miserably war-weary and war-shy, world-dominion might be the easy 
prize of any nation that could still be coaxed, duped, doped, or flogged 
by an audacious demagogue or despot into being one degree less unwar- 
like than its neighbours. ‘In the realm of the blind the one-eyed man is 
King. On the strength of this intuition Hitler had cold-bloodedly remili- 
tarized Germany and then attacked Poland, four small West European 
countries, and France; and the sensationally successful results of these 
successive criminal acts had testified to the correctness of Hitler's cal- 
culations up to that point. The German people, for the second time in 
one lifetime, had duly allowed themselves, not only to be used by a 
German Government as instruments for the commission of an interna- 
tional crime, but to be induced to play this criminal role with all their 
heart, soul, mind, and strength; a Polish people that had remained 
exceptional in having lost nothing of its martial spirit had been over- 
whelmed by a German aggressor’s crushing superiority on the plane of 
Military Technology; and the collapse of Hitler’s West European victims 
bad justified Hitlers thesis that, in the state of mind and feeling then 
prevalent in Western Europe, a small margin of superiority in martial 
spirit might earn for a boldly wicked aggressor a fabulous dividend in 
military conquests. Hitler was reported to have said, and this not in 
jest, that all good pacifists ought to wish him success because the con- 


{gamemnon, L x77, quoted in this Study, passim. 
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centration of a monopoly of military and political power in Germany's 
hands was the only practical means, in the World as it was, of translating 
the ideals of Pacifism into reality. Hitler was, in truth, offering the World, 
at his own price, a commodity—freedom from fear of further world 
‘wars—of which Mankind stood in dire need, and for which they were 
therefore already prepared to pay dear. 

In psychological principle, therefore, the business of world-conquest 
on which Hitler had embarked was as ‘sound’ as it was immoral; and, if 
in the event this would-be world-conqueror, so far from making Ger- 
many’s and his own political fortune, brought down upon his Third 
Reich and upon himself a disaster that eclipsed the previous downfall of 
the Hohenzollern Reich and Dynasty, this was because Hitler was guilty 
of two fatal errors, of which the second, at any rate, might have been 
avoidable. 

"The builder of a Third Reich who had also been the creator of 
National Socialism had made the price of a Pax Teutonica so intolerably 
high in requiring submission to a Nazi German domination that, at the 
first glimmer of a prospect that this tyranny might ultimately be foiled 
and overthrown, resistance movements sprang up in even the tamest of 
the countries that Hitler's armies had overrun, while a British people 
which had allowed its governing class to practise ‘appeasement’ towards 
Japan, Italy, and Germany from a.D. 1931 to 1939 falsified the not irra- 
ional expectations that Hitler had founded on his observation of this 
decidedly un-martial and apparently persistent British temper by re- 
fusing to accept peace at Hitler’s price even when the collapse and 
capitulation of France in A.D. 1940 had left Britain fighting on alone 
without any apparent prospect of staving off imminent defeat and sub- 
jugation. 

Hitler’s second fatal error was his abandonment of a hitherto bril- 
liantly successful policy of administering his aggression to his victims in 
successive doses nicely calculated to be, each time, just not too large for 
a docile patient to swallow; and this error looks like a gratuitous one, 
since an historian cannot descry any contemporary change in the inter- 
national situation that could have forced Hitler’s hand in this crucial 
issue. By his seizure of Bohemia and Moravia on the night of the rsth~ 
16th March, 1939, Hitler made it certain that, when he went on to 
attack Poland, he would find himself this time at war with Great Britain 
as well; by ensuring the belligerency of Great Britain, he converted a 
local war into a general war; by thus bringing on a general war, he en- 
sured the eventual intervention of the United States (whatever assistance 
his Japanese accomplices might or might not eventually give in driving 
the United States into belligerency); and, by thus condemning Ger- 
many, sooner or later, to be smitten by the full force of an industrial war- 
potential in the United States that amounted to more than half the 
aggregate industrial war-potential of the whole World at the time, Hitler 
was condemning Germany to receive a knock-out blow. Moreover, as if 
this chain of inevitable and inevitably fatal consequences of a false step 
taken on the 15th March, 1939, was not enough to make sure of Hitler's 
frustrating his own purposes, he gratuitously attacked the Soviet Union 
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after he had failed to subdue Great Britain and had succeeded in moving 
the United States to convert herself into ‘the arsenal of Democracy’. 

Tt will be seen that Hitler’s eventual failure to impose peace on the 
World by force of arms was due, not to any flaw in his thesis that the. 
‘World was ripe for conquest, but to an accidental combination of inci- 
dental errors in his measures for putting into execution a nefarious grand 
design that, in itself, was a feasible scheme for profiting by a correctly 
diagnosed psychological situation, A twentieth-century World, that had 
thus, in A.D. 1933-45, been reprieved, thanks only to a chapter of lucky 
accidents, from a fate which Mankind’s patently increasing defeatism 
and submissiveness had almost provocatively invited, could hardly count 
upon any future would-be world-conqueror's being so clumsy as to let 
the same easy prey escape for the second time by allowing himself to 
blunder in his turn into an Hitlerian combination of egregious errors; and, 
if a future follower in Hitler's footsteps was unlikely to make Hitler's 
mistakes, he could, on the other hand, be sure of profiting by his Nazi 
forerunner’s pioneer work in clearing the ground for a successor to culti- 
vate; for, in failing by so narrow a margin to win the prize of world- 
dominion for himself, Hitler had left the prize dangling within the reach 
of any successor capable of pursuing the same aim of world-conquest 
with a little more patience, prudence, and tact. 

‘The yeoman service that Hitler had performed for some future archi- 
tect of a Pax Oecumenica was his historic achievement of forcing an 
ecumenical society that had already been devastated by one world war 
to inflict upon itself, within the lifetime of the generation that had been 
smitten by that shattering catastrophe, a Second World War that had 
brought still more grievous tribulations upon the World at large, and 
especially upon Europe. An Hitlerian ‘revolution of destruction’ was an 
irrevocably accomplished fact by the time when Hitler came to grief; 
and the collapse of all Hitler's designs for the aggrandizement of Ger- 
many left this negative result of his criminal career intact. In A.D. 1952 
it was manifest that, in failing to win world-dominion for his own abor- 
tive Third German Reich, Hitler had bequeathed, to any successor with 
the ability to take advantage of this opportunity, the legacy that Assyria 
bad bequeathed to the Achaemenidae, Ts'in She Hwang-ti to Han Liu 
Pang, and Pompey and Caesar to Augustus. Hitler, finding the peoples 
of a twentieth-century Westernizing World already psychologically de- 
vastated by the experience of one world war, had left them more than 
doubly devastated by a more harrowing repetition of the same experience 
within the same lifetime. A field that in A.D. 1914-18 had been scored by 
trenches and pitted with shell-holes had been ploughed up by bull- 
dozers and effaced by bomb-craters in A.D. 1939-45. An Oikoumené that 
in August 1914 had been under cultivation as a chequer-board of 
national allotments had now become a waste-land open to a unitary 
occupation. For a post-Hitlerian empire-builder, Hitler's derelict legacy 
was a gift of the Gods, 

1 Rauschning, H.: Germany's Revolution of Destruction, English translation (London 
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The Temper generated by Militarization in the Non-Western Peasantry 


At the time of writing, it could not be foreseen whether, after a failure 
for which Hitler had paid with his reputation as well as with his life, 
other adventurers would embark on an enterprise in which the magni- 
tude of the risk was proportionate to that of the prize that would be the 
reward of success. It could, however, already be foreseen that, if Hitler 
did have successors, their calculations, like his, would largely turn on 
estimates of the marginal differences in the degree in which vestiges of a 
martial spirit still survived in the hearts of the divers peoples of a world 
in which a traditional heroism was everywhere being called in question 
by the revolutionary psychological effect of technological changes. For 
the purposes of our own present inquiry into the prospects of the West- 

ivilization at this date, we may find it illuminating to take our 
stand in a hypothetical post-Hitlerian aggressor’s observation-post and 
try to read, through his eyes, 2 psychological map of the contemporary 
Qikoumené on which the aggressor may be imagined to have plotted out, 
for his purposes, the local differences in the degree of the defeatism and 
submissiveness that he can count upon in the hearts of his intended 
instruments and victims. 

In attempting such a psychological survey, we have to bear it in mind 
that even the most judicious aggressor might be prone to fall to some 
extent into Hitler's error of over-estimating the lengths to which he 
could go with impunity, Even in an Atomic Age, traditional virtues and 
ideals might be expected to die hard when, like martial valour and like 
patriotism, they had in them the momentum of a five-or-six-thousand- 
years-long tradition. In setting our standard of expectation in regard to 
the prospective behaviour of a Westernizing World in the second half of 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, we shall be wise to recall 
such pertinent historical precedents as, for example, the alacrity with 
which, in 522 B.C., some of the peoples that had been passed under 
Assyria's harrow seized an opportunity—ofered by the assassination of 
an occupant of the Achzemenian imperial throne who was the last 
legitimate representative of the Cyran Achaemenid line if he was not an 
impostor—to plunge their world into anarchy again and expose them- 
selves once more to all the horrors suffered by their forebears in the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C., in the hope of depriving themselves of 
the dearly bought blessings of a Pax Achaemenia and resubjecting them- 
selves to the curse of a now manifestly anachronistic parochial sovereign 
independence, With this cautionary tale in our minds we may perhaps 
venture on a tentative appraisal of the diversities in the temper of the 
divers peoples of a Westernizing World on the morrow of its Second 
World War. Manifestly the crucial question here was whether the martial 
spirit which had been ebbing out of Western Europe had evaporated or 
had migrated to other regions of the Oikoumené. 

‘The second of these two possibilities required consideration because, 
by A.D. 1952, it had become clear that the thirty-eight years which had 
now passed since the outbreak of the First World War in A.D. 1914 had. 
brought to pass a dramatically complete inversion, not only of Western 
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Europe's previous temper, but also of her corresponding previous role, 
A region out of which one wave of aggression at the heels of another had 
been surging up indefatigably and travelling to the uttermost parts of 
the Earth for some four centuries and a quarter, ending in A.D. 1914, had 
now become the battlefield of a World which, in that now past chapter 
of history, Western Europe had been knitting up with herself by innu- 
merable acts of economic, political, and cultural victimization; and this 
recent revolution in Western Europe's strategico-political situation was 
‘one of the experiences that had made the mood of her inhabitants appre- 
hensive and conciliatory instead of confident and truculent. This reversal 
of fortunes and feelings in Western Europe, which had become manifest 
to all politically conscious West Europeans, and indeed to all their poli- 
tically conscious contemporaries, by A.D. 1952, had been perceptible on 
the morrow of the First World War to the sensitive spirit of a French 
man of letters in the light of his own people's tragic experience and 
limpid intelligence, 


"Un frisson extraordinaire a couru la moelle de l'Europe. Elle a senti, 
par tous ses noyaux pensants, qu'elle ne se reconnaissait plus, qu'elle 
cessait de se ressembler, qu'elle allait perdre conscience — une conscience 
acquise par des siècles de malheurs supportables, par des milliers d'hommes. 
du premier ordre, par des chances géographiques, ethniques, historiques, 
innombrables. . 

"L'Europe va-t-elle garder sa prééminence dans tous les genres? 
L'Europe deviendra-t-elle ce qu'elle est en réalité, c'est-à-dire: un petit 
cap du continent asiatique? Ou bien l'Europe restera-t-elle ce qu'elle 
paraît, c'est-à-dire: la partie précieuse de l'univers terrestre, la perle de 
Ja sphère, le cerveau d'un vaste corps? ,. . 

‘La balance qui penchait de notre côté, quoique nous paraissions plus 
légers, commence à nous faire doucement remonter — comme si nous 
avions sottement fait passer dans l'autre plateau le mystérieux appoint qui 
était avec nous, Nous avons étourdiment rendu les forces proportionnelles aux. 
masses! .. . Notre science — devenue moyen de puissance, moyen de 
domination concrète, excitant de la richesse, appareil d'exploitation du 
capital planétaire — cesse d'étre une “fin en soi” et une activité artistique. 
=. « L'utilité du savoir fait du savoir une denrée qui . . . se préparera sous 
des formes de plus en plus maniables ou comestibles; elle se distribuera 
à une clientèle de plus en plus nombreuse; elle deviendra chose du com- 
merce, chose enfin qui s'imite et se produit un peu partout. ... Donc, 
la classification des végions habitables du monde tend à devenir telle que la. 
grandeur matérielle brute, les eléments de statistique, les nombres — popula 
tion, superficie, matières premières — déterminent enfin exclusivement ce 
classement des compartiments du globe. 

‘Le phénomène de la mise en exploitation du globe, le phénomène de 
Végalisation des techniques et le phénomène démocratique, qui font 
Prévoir une deminutio capitis de l'Europe, doivent-ils étre pris comme 
décisions absolues du destin? Ou avons-nous quelque liberté contre 
cette menaçante conjuration des choses? C'est peut-être en cherchant cette. 
liberté qu'on la crée." 


On the morrow of a Second World War that had harrowed Western 


1 Valéry, Paul: “La Crise de l'Esprit’, in Vavidtd (Paris 1924, Gallimard, Éditions de 
Ja Nouvelle Revue Française), pp. 13-14, 24, 36, 29, 39, and 32. 
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Europe far more cruelly than the War of A.D. 1914-18, it was evident 
that this cradle of the Western Civilization had indeed been overtaken by 
the fate that, on the morrow of the First World War, Paul Valéry had 
still been hoping against hope to see her succeed in keeping at bay. The 
knack of using the products and copying the procedures of a West 
European technology had by now been effectively acquired by other 
inhabitants of an Orkoumené which had been unified by a secular move- 
ment of West European aggression; and, on the fringes of a world of 
which Western Europe had been the heart, a successfully propagated 
"West European technique could command the brute force of an area of 
territory, a volume of non-human natural resources, and a head of popu- 
lation that this technique had never had, and would never have, at its 
disposal in the hands of its West European originators. 

"What use were Western Europe's pupils going to make of the power 
which their painful education had now placed in their hands? The wave 
of militarization, whose course since A.D. 1494 we have already traced 
within the narrow limits of Western Europe, had not come to rest at an 
expanding Western World's original boundaries or slackened the pace of. 
its advance because the native Western peoples who had first set it travel- 
ling were now becoming war-weary as a consequence of having con- 
‘tinued to indulge in recurrent bouts of warfare for more than four and a 
half centuries. Since the close of the seventeenth century of the Christian 
Era this ever advancing wave of militarization on Western lines had en- 
gulfed one after another of the once autonomous non-Western societies 
that had been drawn successively into an expanding Western Civiliza- 
tion’s ambit; and in each case the introduction of this alien Western 
institutional process had had the same consequence as it had been 
having in the West since the opening of the overture to the current 
Western series of war-and-peace cycles. In the Western World at the 
turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the 
West European peasantry, with a few small local exceptions, had, as we 
have seen,” been strangers to the bearing of arms, and War had been the 
business of either a foreign mercenary infantry and light horse or a native 
feudal heavy cavalry; but we have also seen? that, since the General War 
of A.D. 1404-1525, there had been a sustained series of moves in all mili- 
tant Western states to substitute native troops for foreign troops in all 
arms, conscripts for volunteers, and a universal compulsory service im- 
posed on the whole population, without distinction between classes, for 
an earlier selective compulsory service in which the peasantry had been 
made to bear the brunt of the burden, These effects of modern militari- 
zation in the Western World itself were reproduced when the wave of 
militarization on Western lines spread to the once autonomous societies 
that were being swept into a Western net. 

In these originally non-Western societies, as in the Western World 
itself in the past, the peasantry had as a rule been non-militant. The 
principal public service that had been required of them by their rulers 
had been to provide, out of their production of food and fibres, for the 
feeding and clothing of relatively small fighting forces consisting of 
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specialists for whom the bearing of arms at the public expense had been, 
not a corvée, but a privilege. These fighting forces might be recruited 
from transfrontier barbarians, such as the Gurkhas and Pathans who had 
served in the British Indian Army,? the Mongol bannermen, both tribal 
and professional,? who had been employed by the Manchu régime in 
China, or the Egyptian Mamlüks of Eurasian Nomad or Caucasian high- 
lander origin; they might be recruited from members of some alien 
civilization, like the British troops employed by the British Raj in India, 
the Iranian Muslim troops employed by these British empire-builders’ 
‘Timurid Mughal predecessors; the Abyssinian Monophysite Chris- 
tian mercenaries employed by the Muslim states in the Deccan which 
the Timurids eventually swallowed up,‘ or the Egyptian Mamlüks of 
Georgian Orthodox Christian origin; they might be recruited from the 
descendants of conquerors, drawn from one or other of the two external 
sources above mentioned, who had made themselves at home in the 
country, like the Manchu bannermen in China or like the Rajpat heavy 
cavalry ‘of Hun and Gurjara origin who served the Mughal Raj as 
foederati, the Maritha light horse of Saka origin who became the van- 
guard of an anti-Mughal Hindu counter-offensive, and the Jat and 
Doghra fighting men, likewise of Saka origin, who became the back- 
bone of a Sikh Khilsi; or they might be recruited from a feudal class of 
indigenous origin, like the Japanese Samurai, Examples of professional 
troops recruited from a native peasantry are rare in the antediluvian 
chapters of the histories of the non-Western civilizations that were 
swamped by a Western deluge and whose military systems were conse- 
quently revolutionized by the impact of Western arms and influences. 
‘The highly selective compulsory levy of boys from the Orthodox Chris- 
tian peasantry of the Ottoman Empire, which eventually became the 
principal source of recruitment for the Padishah’s Slave-Household is 
One historic case of the kind; the enlistment of extramural Chinese 
volunteers in the professional banners of the Manchu Imperial Army’ is 
another, The Streltsy (‘Archers’) raised by Ivan IV (dominabatur A. 
1533-471 imperabat D, 1547-84) were Muscovite counterparts of the 
contemporary Janissari 
With these three institutionally notable, but numerically inconsider- 
able, exceptions, the peasantry in the non-Western societies, like the 
peasantry in the Western World at the dawn of a Modern Age of Western 
military history, had, as the foregoing summary indicates, for the most 
part not been permitted, and a fortiori not been compelled, to bear arms 
before the military institutions of these non-Western societies were revo- 
lutionized, one after another, by the Western Civilization's impact. In 
all these encounters with the West except the Hindu World's and Rus- 
Orthodox Christendom's, the impact did not occur on the military 
plane until after an English Industrial Revolution had begun to make 
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‘universal compulsory military service an economically practical possibi- 
lity, and until after this possibility had been translated into a portentous 
accomplished fact in the fateful French levée en masse of A.D. 1792; and 
therefore everywhere, except in Russia and India, the effect of the intro- 
duction of Western military institutions was to militarize en masse at one 
stroke, without any transitional phase of selective conscription, a peasan- 
try that had been non-militant up to that moment. 

"The Petrine Russian Army was exceptional in passing first through. 
the phase of selective conscription, which was the system in vogue in the 
eighteenth century in the armies of the Continental European Western 
states, before following a French lead into the subsequent Western 
system of universal conscription. As for the British Indian Army, it 
remained a select professional force of the eighteenth-century Western 
type in its method of recruitment, and a force of privileged specialists of 
the pre-Western type in its sources of recruitment, until it passed out of 
British control upon its transfer in A.D. 1947 to the Governments of the 
British Indian Empire’s Indian and Pakistani successor-states. Through- 
out the British chapter of its history the Indian Army continued to be 
recruited by voluntary enlistment and to be composed of troops drawn 
partly from transfrontier barbarians and partly from the so-called martial 
communities of barbarian origin in India itself. Its mainstays were the 
Jats, Doghras, and other breeds of Panjabi manhood which, in the ranks 
of an early-nineteenth-century Sikh Army organized on Western lines 
by ex-Napoleonic Western officers, had been the latest, and sole for- 
midable, Indian antagonists of the British in a competition of all against 
all for the Mughal Empire’s heritage. 

‘The British Indian Army was perhaps the most conservative, as well 
as the most efficient, of the non-Western fighting forces that had been. 
reorganized on a Western new model; yet, even in this decidedly old- 
fashioned military institution, the necessity of ‘Indianizing’ the cadres as 
a preliminary to handing the Army over to indigenous Indian successor- 
states of an abdicating British Raj had been taken as an opportunity for 
making a breach in the traditional practice of recruiting the personnel 
almost exclusively from certain privileged communities? In the cadres 
from which, between the years A.D. 1918 and A.D. 1947, the previous 
British personnel was progressively withdrawn,* the replacements were 
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no longer made solely from those indigenous Indian communities that 
had previously shared with alien British officers the privilege of manning 
their country's fighting force. Steps were deliberately taken to ensure 
that the elimination of the British element from a force that had hitherto 
been virtually an Anglo-Panjabt preserve should not have the effect of 
making it a Panjabi monopoly, at the risk of saddling India with a Pan- 
abi Raj—or pair of Panjabi successor-states, one Hindu and one Muslim. 
—in place of a British Raj. Pains were taken to make certain that indi- 
genous Indian candidates for commissions should be drawn from all 
over the country, and the same new policy was applied to the recruit- 
ment of other ranks. The pace of this transformation of the Indian Army 
was greatly accelerated in the course of the Indian Army's expansion dur- 
ing the Second World War. In consequence, the militarization of India 
had entered, by A.D. 1947, on the same stage that the militarization of 
Russia had reached in the eighteenth century, Though the peasantry had. 
not yet been subjected to a military service that was either compulsory or 
universal, their enrolment, by voluntary recruitment, in an army that 
had previously been a preserve for traditionally martial communities, 
indigenous and foreign, had set the Indian peasant's feet on the military 
road which the Russian peasant's feet had begun to tread after the way 
had been cleared in Russia by Peter's destruction of the Streltsy in 41 
1698-9. 

Ti militarization of a previously non-militant peasantry, which had 
thus begun in Russia in A.D. 1699 and in India in a.D. 1918, had also been 
taking place in other quarters of the World. There is no need to retell in 
this place a story that has already been told in previous contexts? It will 
suffice to recall that the militarization of the peasantry had been put in 
hand in Egypt after the destruction of the Mamlūks in A.D. 1811; in 
"Turkey after the destruction of the Janissaries in A. 1826; in Japan 
after the voluntary abdication of the indigenous feudal lords (the daimya) 
and their indigenous military retainers (the samurai) in A-D. 1868-9; in 
China after the deposition of the Manchu Dynasty, and disbanding of 
the Manchu Imperial banner regiments, in A.D. 1911; in Korea after her 
annexation by Japan in A.D. rgro. In the present context the only 
further observation that has to be made is that this revolutionary mili- 
tarization of the peasantry had not been confined to the Old World. An 
eighteenth century that had seen the Russian peasant inducted into selec- 
tive military service on the contemporary West European pattern had 
seen in Paraguay the warlike traditions of the ci-devant barbarian 
Guaraní reanimated by the policy of resourceful Jesuit philosopher- 
kings who had been prompted by their benevolence to make this pro- 


one division of all arms and one cavalry brigade; and in the October of the later year 
an Indian Military Academy for the training of Indian officers was opened at Dehra 
Dun; but the beginnings of the ‘Indianizetion’ of the British Indian Army went back to 
the last year of the First World War, From A.D. 1018 onwards a small number of 
vacancies in the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst had been thrown open to Indian 
candidates, and, from A.D, 1628 onwards, vacancies had also been offered at Woolwich, 
{the training institute for the British Royal Engineers and Artillery) end at Cranwell (the. 
taining institute for the British Royal Air Fores). In A.D. 1933 the number of vacancies 
gered to Tndian candidates st Sandhurst had been tea, while at Woolwich it bad been 
T See ILL iii, 282, a, s. ? In VI. vii, passim and IX. viii. passim. 
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vision for the defence of their Reductions against marauding Mamelucos 
from Brazil;' and, after the break-up of the Spanish Empire of the Indies 
into a score of mutually hostile successor-states, the forgotten wars 
which the Guaranís had fought in the seventeenth century as soldiers of 
the Society of Jesus, and in an earlier age as barbarian invaders of an 
Andean Empire of the Four Quarters, had been refought in the nine- 
teenth century in Paraguay's deadly single-handed war of A.D. 1864~70 
against the combined forces of Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, and in 
the twentieth century in her duel with Bolivia in A.D. 1930-35 for posses- 
sion of the Gran Chaco. In Mexico, again, since the revolution in A.D. 
1910 against an oligarchy of Creole Spanish and other alien origin, the 
descendants of once martial Toltecs and Chichimecs had exercised them- 
selves, like a previously non-militant Chinese peasantry since the revo- 
lution in A.D. 1911 against a Manchu ‘ascendancy’, in chronic civil wars 
which had been ‘undecisive’, though unfortunately not ‘temperate’, con- 
tests. 

"This widespread militarization of a hitherto primitive and, for the 
most part, pacific peasantry, that, mid-way through the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, still accounted for some three-quarters of the 
living generation of Mankind, was an event that could hardly fail, in the 
Jong run, to have some decisive effect on the destinies of a Westernizing 
World. Its most impressive feature was one that was manifestly preg- 
nant with alternative possibilities, good and evil. In almost every case, 
these hitherto unmilitary peasants had no sooner been drilled and armed 
according to the latest Western fashion than they had astonished the 
‘World by defeating, and this with ease, old-fashioned warriors of the 
traditional type who had hitherto taken it for granted that the peasants 
were of no military account, 

"The Egyptian fallahin, who had been subjugated, oppressed, exploited, 
and despised by an interminable series of martial alien conquerors, 
proved their mettle by breaking the resistance of the Moreots, in those 
wild highlanders’ native mountain lairs, in A.D. 1825, only one year after 
‘Mehmed ‘Ali had begun to draft the fallahin in any appreciable numbers 
into his new-model army,? and some two thousand years after they had 
given their latest previous proof of a capacity to make good soldiers 
‘when, in the service of another Macedonian master of their country, 
Egyptian peasant phalangites had defeated Greek peasant phalangites in 
pitched battle at Raphia in 217 2.c.? This twice-performed achievement 
of the peasantry of Egypt had been capped by the peasantry of Japan 
when in a.D. 1877, only four years after the implementation in A.D. 18734 
of the conscription law of A.D. 1870,5 they had put down an insurrection 
of a dissident faction of the samurai of the self-assertive fief of Satsuma’ 
against a Meiji régime that had been inaugurated in A.D. 1868-9. 

"The prowess of these Japanese peasant conscript soldiers in this early 
ordeal is the more noteworthy considering that, in A.D. 1873, they had 

? See O'Neill, S.L, George: Golden Years on the Paraguay: A History of the Jenit 
Mitra fom 1001 1717 (London 1934, Bus Oates) p. 94, 

S See [C vil 242, m. P Bis V. ve 68, with n. z 

$ Ses Sansom, G. br: Fhe Western World and Japan (London 1950, resset Press), 
po 3 Ste bid, pp. 339 and 343. V ec lid. pp. 347-50. 
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shown a distinct reluctance and apprehension’ upon their receipt of the 
summons to take up a military calling from which they had been jealously 
excluded for at least a thousand years past, and considering further that, 
in the event, the first enemy whom they had been called upon to face in 
the field had been a war-band of those indigenous Japanese feudal war- 
riors whom the Japanese peasant had been taught sedulously, throughout 
those last thousand years, to revere as his legitimate and invincible lords 
and masters. Even the parvenu element in a British Indian Army had 
had time, before the transfer of the rdj in A.D. 1947, to demonstrate, by 
gallant conduct in the General War of A.D. 1939-45, that it, too, had 
military virtue in it which, through the long age of inhibition, had been 
awaiting, undamped, the first opportunity to declare itself, For example, 
a Bihar Regiment, raised in A.D. 1941-2," and a Madras Regiment, re- 
formed in A.D. 1942, both distinguished themselves on the Burma front 
in warfare that was perhaps the severest ordeal to which any troops 
engaged in this Second World War were subjected in any theatre of 
operations. 

The beneficial consequence of the peasant conscript’s prompt and con- 
clusive success in proving himself in action to be the traditional privi- 
Teged warrior's military peer was the gain won by each of these military 
demonstrations for the civil cause of social justice. One of the conspicuous 
moral shortcomings of Civilization during the first five or six thousand 
years of its currency had been its endowment of a small minority with 
material and spiritual treasures at the expense of a large majority whose 
own share in the fruits of the whole body social’s co-operative labours 
had been as inequitably inadequate as the minority share had been 
inequitably excessive This moral flaw had reappeared in the histories 
of all the civilizations that had risen and fallen since the breakdown of 
the Egyptiac Civilization in the Age of the Pyramid- Builders;* so long as 
the flaw was allowed to persist, the institution of Civilization would re- 
main morally unsound; and, in an aeon in which Mankind in Process of 
Civilization had not yet succeeded in extricating itself from the practice 
of War, it would perhaps have been too much to hope that a misera plebs 
contribuens should succeed in securing a long-since overdue modicum of 
social justice without having first vindicated its claim in an ordeal by 
battle, Nevertheless, it could be argued in A.D. 1952, on the evidence of 
disconcerting events, that militarization had by then already proved in 
practice to have been too high a price to pay for an approach towards 
egalitarianism. The course of Japanese history since a.D. 1877 aptly illus- 
trated this point; for, while, on the one hand, the Japanese conscript 
peasant army instituted in the Meiji Era had proved to be the one effec- 
tive institution for securing a minimum of social justice for a still con- 
spicuously depressed majority in a Japanese Society that had continued, 


1 See Sansom, op. cit, p. 411. 

+ ‘The First Bihar Regiment came into existence on the rsth September, 1941, when 
‘the Eleventh Battalion of the Nineteenth Hyderabad Regiment was converted into à 
regular battalion and redesignated. ‘his was the first time that aboriginels were recruited 
into the Indian Army. The Second Battalion of the Bihar Regiment was raised on the 
Jet December, 1942, at Agra. Fifty per cent. of its recruits were from the aboriginal 
forest hill tribas of Chota Nagpur. 

See pp. 459, above, and p. sór, below, 4 See Li 141-2. 
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in the main, to be authoritarian and oligarchic, this self-same Japanese 
conscript peasant army had been employed during the same period as 
an instrument of military aggression against Japan's neighbours by a 
Westernizing régime in Japan which had been unable or unwilling to 
think of any better device for raising the standard of living of a depressed 
peasantry within the national frontiers than the method—long since con- 
demned by the judgement of History, but not yet discredited in human 
consciences—of taking tribute by force of arms from a still more deeply 
depressed peasantry in foreign parts. 

‘An historian, contemplating this evil consequence—exemplified in re- 
cent Japanese history—of the success with which the peasant majority of 
‘Mankind was being militarized on Western lines, could find no comfort 
in the fact that an aggressive Militarism, evoked by this institutional 
process of militarization, had carried its Japanese addicts into disaster 
in A. 1945 in a military adventure in which a new-model military 
machine was being perversely used by its makers for the morally inde- 
fensible purpose of trying to raise the peasantry’s standard of living in 
‘one country at the rest of the World's expense by force of arms; for in 
this case, as in others, Militarism had not recoiled upon its authors until 
after it had enabled them to inflict monstrous injury on Society at large. 
If the observer was to gauge the probable effects of the militarization of 
the peasantry upon a Westernizing World's prospects, he had to ask 
himself whether the hatching of Militarism from militarization, which 
had been the sequel to the history of militarization on Western lines in 
Japan, appeared to be the rule or the exception in a Westernizing World's 
current history, 

‘There were, no doubt, here and there, peasant populations that could 
be militarized with impunity. The Egyptian peasant conscript army was. 
perhaps a case in point; for the promise—or menace—implicit in the 
inaugural victory that it had won in an offensive campaign against the 
Moreots in a.D. 1825 had been belied by its signal failures to suppress 
the Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad’s insurrection in the Sudan in A.D. 
1883-5 and to expel the Zionists from Palestine in a.D. 1948-9. Thus 
in Egypt the militarization of the local peasantry bade fair to be as in- 
nocuous as it had been in the Kingdom of Naples.* 

"Was it this Egyptian experience or was it the Japanese experience that 
was to be taken as an index of the effect of militarization on the temper 
of the non-Western peasantry as a whole? At a moment when a North 
Korean and a Chinese conscript peasant army were fighting side by side 
we eta reed the Earp and feci gerettet wis igned ad nd 
Ae sies of a conscript Egyptian peasant army's on the whale inglorious 
record is underlined by Professor William MeNeil in the following comment: Among 
{Sipe pile the pythnoiealobvacn tomaron are tenendum 
ian iparos ae omg caes and some of te Indian peuples e Bengalis, for example 
esa ne Poe itn ite angi be ea ina etree a wi Yet are 
Se edad an army icto phe fecti? The military viue can, howevet mamic 
T detuclvesspenmcaeouny when they ale given a chance as ie demonstrated by the 
estere for and Milos geste of the indian Aemy in the Second World 
Werstep sv above and th Indian evidence e olm pees an he Happen 
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against a composite Western expeditionary force in a Korean theatre of 
military operations, while a Russian conscript peasant army in reserve 
was standing to arms both in Eastern Siberia and in Eastern Germany, 
it was evident that the temper and capacity of troops of this type would 
count for much in the shaping of a Westernizing World’s destinies. 
What light was thrown on the peasant-soldier’s qualities by his past per- 
formance? History indicated that, as might have been expected a priori, 
he was at his strongest in military situations calling for the exercise of the 
passive military virtues. He was stronger in endurance than in initiative, 
and stronger in defending his own country against an invader than in 
playing the invader's part himself. 

In the history of a Westernized Russian peasant army, which was older, 
by more than a century, than other armies of the kind, the glorious pas- 
sages, up to date, had all taken the form of ultimately successful wars of 
defence fought on Russian soil against an invader who, in the first phase 
of the war, had been apt to carry all before him. This had been the story 
of the Northern War of A.D. 1700-21, in which Peter the Great's callow 
peasant army had won its spurs in A.D. 1709 at Poltava, in the Ukraine, 
against Charles XIP's far-ranging Swedes; the story of the foiling of 
Napoleon's invasion of Russia in A.D. 1812; and the story of the foiling of 
Hitler's invasion in A.D. 1940-4, when, in November 1942, the tide had 
een turned at the approaches to Stalingrad. On the other hand, in the 
Russo-Turkish wars of a.D. 1828-9 and A.D. 1877-8, in which the Tsar, 
by assuming Charles XII's and Napoleon’s aggressive role, had thrust 
the Westernized Russian peasant army's classic defensive role upon this 
army's feebler Turkish counterpart, the noteworthy feature, on each 
occasion, had been, not Russia's victory in the second year’s campaign, 
but her failure to overcome Turkey's resistance in the first campaigning 
season, 

The extent of a nineteenth-century Russia's superiority over a nine- 
teenth-century Turkey in military resources, as well as in experience of 
waging war on Western lines, had made an ultimate Russian victory 
a foregone conclusion in any trial of strength between the two Powers in 
that age; the length of the time that it had taken Russia, in both wars, to 
win her inevitable victory, and the heaviness of the price that she had 
found herself compelled to pay for it, had given the measure in which 
a conscript peasant army's moral and efficiency were apt to depreciate 
when this military instrument was transferred from the defensive role in 
which it felt itself at home to an aggressive role which it was accustomed 
to associate, not with glorious victories won by its own arms, but with 
shameful defeats incurred by enemy invaders of a patriot peasantry's own 
country. The beau role of offering a patriotic resistance to an invader was 
the moral advantage that had inspired a Turkish conscript peasant 
army to give so good an account of itself, against such heavy odds, in 
otherwise desperately adverse circumstances. A newly enrolled Turkish 
peasant-soldiery’s achievement in the campaign of AD. 1828, when it 
had succeeded in preventing the Russian Army from crossing the Bal- 
kan Range, had been particularly meritorious, considering that Sultan 
Mahmüd II had not been able to make any serious progress with the 
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organization of his new-model army until after the destruction of the 
Janissaries on the 15th June, 1826. 

"The same conclusions emerge from the history of a Chinese conscript 
peasant army organized on Western lines since the overthrow of the 
‘Manchu régime in a.D. 1911. After twenty years devoted to preliminary 
domestic exercises in civil wars, the Chinese peasant-soldier bad won his 
spurs in his stubborn defence of an area in Greater Shanghai against a 
Japanese assault from the 28th January to the grd March, 1932.1 In 
psychology as well as in strategy this campaign had been reminiscent of 
the Russo-Turkish wars of A.D. 1828-9 and A.D. 1877-8, and it had been 
prophetic of China's ultimate victory over Japan in a defensive war on a 
sub-continental scale that was to drag on from A.D. 1937 to A.D. 1945. At 
Shanghai in a.D. 1932, as in the Balkans in the nineteenth century, the 
moral victory had been won by the belligerent who had managed by 
sheer endurance to postpone the hour of a defeat which he knew to be 
ultimately inevitable owing to the odds being overwhelmingly in his 
antagonist's favour, while this ultimate victor had been humiliated by 
having to take so long, and pay so high, to overcome the resistance of an 
antagonist who was notoriously not his match. 

Ifa non-Western peasant-soldiery that had proved itself so stalwart in 
wars in defence of its own hearths and homes had thus been found to 
ose so much of its spirit when it was led into wars of aggression on 
foreign soil, was not this an historical fact that was of good augury for 
Mankind's prospects? Did it not mean that, though the non-Western 
World had been following Western Europe along the road of militariza- 
tion, there might nevertheless be some hope that the baneful rankling 
of militarization into Militarism, which had been the ruin of Western 
Europe, might not, after all, be the destiny of the World at large? Any 
‘Western observer who might be tempted to look to this consideration for 
comfort in A.D 1952 would have been wise to temper his optimism by 
reminding himself that the quality in the non-Western peasantry which 
had made it possible to drill them so easily into becoming, for the most 
part, such unexpectedly good soldiers was a habit which would also 
impel them unquestioningly to obey the word of command, even when 
this bade them advance gloomily to the attack instead of bidding them 
stand cheerfully on the defensive. The soldierly trait in this peasantry's 
traditional éthos was an ingrained habit of submissiveness imprinted by 
an immemorially old experience of living in a state of serfdom on the 
verge of starvation; and a submissiveness that had not availed to beget a 
fighting-man when it had been mated with militarization in the soul of 
an Egyptian fallah had borne a dragon’s-tooth crop in the soul of this 
Egyptian peasant’s Korean cousin. 

“A Western historian who, en route from Pusan to Seoul on the 15th 
November, 1929, has seen nothing in the Korean peasants, visible from 
his railway-carriage window, except a pathetic submissivencss mated 
with a comic unpracticality, had lived to chide himself, twenty-three 
years later, for having left out of account, in committing himself to that 

1 See Toynbee, A. J and Boulter, V. M.: Survey of International Affairs, 1932 
(London 1935, Milord), pp. 48-95. 
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ill-judged appraisal, the combination of martial prowess and technologi- 
cal resourcefulness through which those ineffective-looking Koreans’ 
indomitable forebears had once countered and defeated a Japanese assault 
upon their country in the Korean-Japanese War of A.D. 1592-8. This 
admonitory testimony of Korean history had been ignored by the Wes- 
tern traveller in A.D. 1929, as his own words now rose against him to 
testify. 

[The] inaudible music of the Korean landscape [this traveller had writ- 
ten in AD. 1929] was not the serene and triumphant "music of the 
spheres”. It was an elegy in a minor key—a dirge over a country that was 
in the autumn of its days. The rhythm was repeated in the movements of 
the little people who were working conscienciously but languidly in the 
fields or creeping along the roads. ‘The little men and little women were 
all dressed in white—appropriately to the country's mood, since white in 
the East is usually the colour of mourning, yet in a manner obviously quite 
‘unsuitable for the day's work. In other countries the husbandman girds 
up his loins for the combat with Nature. But nobody could possibly gird 
up those voluminous white robes; and what hours the women must spend 
in washing out of them the mud imparted daily by those terraced fields in 
which their wearers laboured! The last touch of quaintness was given by 
the men’s diminutive top-hats of black glazed gauze which were held in 
position on the crown of the head by a ribbon tied under the chin. ... 
Yes, the poor Koreans were a joke... . 

"Look at this scene at a country railway station where . . . the local 
Japanese colony is seeing off the Japanese police-commandant and his 
lady. ... Where .. . are the Koreans? For there is nobody visible on this 
Korean platform except the Japanese colony and ourselves. O, there they 
are, a whole crowd of them, herded behind a barrier in the background. 
"The expression on their pathetic faces was not even faintly resentful. It 
was wholly submissive. And, as I glanced from one row of faces to the 
other, I felt as if I were a spectator of some comedy of manners, with the 
Japanese playing “empire-builders” and the Koreans "ryots" or “fallä- 
hin", So the Koreans were Japan's Bengalis! And I could scarcely sup- 
press an unmannerly guffaw as I suddenly thought of a colony of ants 
bearing sway over their insect-cattle.” 


‘The wayfaring Occidental Philistine who had written these patro- 
nizing words in A.D. 1929 had it is true, also written, in the same context, 
that a “ghostly music, audible all the time to the inward sense, would not 
allow one to forget that, besides being a joke, the Koreans ‘were a 
tragedy’; and, in the light of an obvious analogy between Japanese rule 
in Korea and a British Raj in India which, in A.D. 1929, was already in 
process of liquidation, he had also foreseen the passing of a Japanese 
ascendancy. 

‘As I strolled up and down that platform, looking at the scene that was 
being played before me there, the inaudible music of the Korean landscape 
began to develop a secondary theme, which was an elegy over the prospects 
of Japanese dominion. While the overtones were still sounding the dirge 
of Korea's national past, this undertone sang the transitoriness of all 
insular conquests on Continental ground.’”? 


1 Begrbes, Arnold J: A Journey to China (London 1931, Constable), pp. 185-6. 
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‘This twenty-three-years-old intimation of mortality was still pertinent. 
in A.D. 1952, since by that date the ever accelerating shrinkage in the 
scale of the Oikoumené, as measured in terms of human means of com- 
munication, had reduced the effective size of the Island of North America 
to about that of the British Isles or the Japanese Archipelago twenty- 
three years back. Yet, in catching in A.D, 1929 this glimpse of the irony 
in the destiny of an ephemeral Japanese rule in Korea, the observer bad 
failed to penetrate to the inwardness of the tragedy in the destiny of 
Japan's Korean subjects. What he had seen had reminded him of the 
social insects, but he had failed to apprehend the meaning of this cue. 
He had failed to recollect that the inhuman or superhuman discipline to 
which the social insects had subjected themselves had enabled them to 
cultivate a super-Spartan Militarism;! that a discipline which had been 
the matrix of Militarism had been the fruit of habits of docility, industry, 
and endurance; that, for the inculcation of these ant-like or bee-like 
mores in the Human Psyche, the best school in the World had been the 
life and labour of a primitive peasantry working at a standard of living 
just above starvation-level; and that it was no accident that Frederick II's 

russian Janissaries, like Mehmed IT's Ottoman Imperial Slave-House- 
hold before them, had been recruited from a subject peasantry and not 
from the wilful and wayward scions of a traditional privileged warrior 
class. 

The traditional submissiveness of the peoples of Asia had, since time 
immemorial, taken the political form of passive obedience to arbitrary 
governments. and the cultural process of Westernization would have to 
go far beyond the rudimentary accomplishment of acquiring a Western 
military technique before the Asian peasant-soldier would begin to 
think of questioning, or, a fortiori, defying, orders from above to sacrifice 
his life even in an aggressive war that meant nothing to him personally. 
On the other hand the citizens of West European states who were 
accustomed to exercise at least some measure of control over their govern- 
ments, through parliaments composed of their own elected representa- 
tives, would be apt to display their novel unwarlikeness in compelling 
their governments to submit, Vichy fashion, to a foreign aggressor rather 
than go to war for the traditional object of preserving their countries’ 
sovereign independence at a cost in life, property, and welfare which the 
West European peoples might now no longer have the will to pay. 

How far could mid-twentieth-century Asian governments go in ex- 
ploiting their subjects’ ingrained submissiveness for military purposes? 
On the evidence of recent history, they could go less far in a war of 
aggression abroad than in a defensive war fought on their own soil; yet 
History had demonstrated that they could make their peasant armies 
obey, however reluctantly, the order to march into battle even in a 
foreign campaign for which they had no heart. What were the limits of 
the Asian peasant-soldier's endurance in honouring his rulers’ demands 
upon his self-sacrificing submissiveness? In Western eyes it might look 
as if the Chinese or Russian peasant-soldier had given his government a 
blank cheque drawn on his life; yet History had demonstrated that there 

? See JIL i, 88-121. 
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‘was some limit—however remote this might be by Western standards— 
beyond which neither a Chinese nor a Russian Government could ven- 
ture, with impunity, to continue to turn the screw on their long-suffering 
subjects. Chinese régimes, from the Ts'in Dynasty's to the Kuomin- 
tang's inclusive, that had had the temerity to give the screw just one turn 
too many, had repeatedly paid for this excess by the forfeiture of their 
mandate to bear rule; and in Russian history it had been the same story. 


The Temper in the Soviet Union and in the United States 

A Tsardom that had had the wisdom to take the sting out of the Rus- 
sion people’s sufferings, defeat, and humiliation in the Crimean War by 
conceding the reforms of the eighteen-sixties had paid with its life for 
its stiff-neckedness in refusing to forestall trouble once again by paying a 
corresponding ransom for subsequent military reverses. The sufferings, 
defeat, and humiliation that the Tsardom had brought upon the Rus- 
sian people by an imperialistic policy in Korea that had precipitated the 
Russo-Japanese War of A.D. 1904-5 had provoked the abortive Russian 
Revolution of 4.n. 1905; the far worse tribulations of the General War of 
‘A.D, 1914 had cost the Tsardom its existence in the double revolution of 
AD. 1917; and the breakdown of the Russian people's endurance on 
that occasion was noteworthy, considering that in A.D. 1977 the Russian 
peasant army had been fighting in self-defence against invading armies 
on Russian soil—a posture in which it had shown itself indomitable in 
A.D. 1812 and in which it was to display the same invincibility in A.D. 
1940 

poc then, that there were limits—even in a manifestly defensive 
war on home ground, and even without allowing for the unpredictable 
effects of atomic weapons upon the most tenacious habit of endurance— 
at which the moral of Russia or any other peasant country would collapse 
under the strain of war waged on Western lines. Russia, like France, but 
on a greater scale and to a more extreme degree, had suffered, twice in 
one lifetime, the agonies of a war in her own country, inflicted on her by 
a deliberately ruthless invader; and the fibre of Russian endurance could 
not be so tough as to have remained unaffected by this experience, 
Nevertheless, it seemed likely that the Government of the Soviet Union 
would face the terrors of a war with the United States rather than make 
any political concession to the United States that, in Russian eyes, would 
be tantamount to submission to an American ascendancy; and it also 
seemed likely that, if the Soviet Union did ever go to war with the United 
States, it would be able to carry a traditionally submissive Russian people 
with it, even if the initial military operations on the Russian side took the 
form of invading and overrunning countries allied to the United States, 
and not the form of resisting an American invasion of the territories of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. Even then, a Russian peasant-sol- 
diery's habit of submissively obeying their rulers’ most distasteful orders 
might be expected to prevail over a war-weariness bred by recent and 
poignant experiences of war in their own country. 

If it was thus likely that there were circumstances in which the Soviet 
Union could and would go to war with a Great Power of its own calibre, 
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was this also to be predicted of the United States? The question was a 
pertinent one, since there could not be a major war unless two Powers of 
first-class calibre were each prepared in the last resort to go to war with 
the other; and, when, at the opening of the latter half of the twentieth 
century, an inquirer put to himself the question whether the United 
States, as well as the Soviet Union, was willing to face a war with the one 
Power of her own calibre that was still on the map, he would find himself 
giving this question an affirmative answer. 

Since the declaration of the independence of the United States, and 
perhaps since the first settlement of the oldest of the Thirteen Colonies, 
the American people had been one of the most unmilitary, yet at the 
same time one of the most martial, of the nations of the Western World. 
"They had been unmilitary in the sense that they had disliked submitting 
themselves to military discipline and had had no Gallic ambition to see 
their country win military glory for such glory's own sake. They had 
been martial in the sense that, till the date of the closing of the frontier 
circa A.D. 1890, they had always numbered among them a contingent of 
frontiersmen accustomed, not only to bearing arms, but to using these 
at their own personal discretion in pursuit of their own private enter- 
prises—a state of affairs which had become obsolete in Great Britain, 
even on the Anglo-Scottish Border, after the Union of the Crowns in 
A.D. 1603, and obsolete in most Continental West European countries 
since before the close of the fifteenth century. The martial spirit of ten 
generations of American frontiersmen would have been acknowledged by 
the North American Indians at any time since the first landing of White 
men from the British Isles on American coasts; by the English colonists’ 
French rivals in the eighteenth century; and by their Mexican victims 
in the nineteenth century—and these encounters between the Anglo- 
American frontiersmen and their competitors for the possession of North 
America are also evidence that not only the frontiersmen, but the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, were prepared, exceptionally and temporarily, to 
submit themselves to a military discipline without which the frontiers- 
men’s personal spirit and prowess would have been unable to prevail 
against antagonists of their own cultural level. 

‘The soldierly qualities latent in the American people as a whole had 
been revealed to their British adversaries in the wars of A.D. 1775-83 and 
1812-14, and to their German adversaries in the wars of 1916-18 and 
1941-5; but, up to date, by far the most impressive demonstration of 
American valour, discipline, generalship, and, not least, endurance had. 
been given in a war in which Americans had been arrayed against 
Americans. The civil war of a.D. 1861-5 between the Union and the 
Confederacy had been the longest, the most stubborn, the costliest in 
casualties, and the most fertile in technological innovations of all wars in 
the Western World between the end of the Napoleonic Wars and the out- 
break of the First World War; and this was a portent that the twentieth- 
century German militarists had twice overlooked to their own undoing. 

Moreover, the two world wars that, within living memory, had har- 
rowed Germany and Germany's Russian and West European victims, 
as severely as the American Civil War had harrowed the South, had left 
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the United States virtually unscathed. The psychological effects that 
two world wars in one lifetime had produced on the moral of West 
Europeans had hardly made themselves felt on the American side of the 
‘Atlantic. This immunity from a living experience of war in their own 
‘country seemed likely to prevail over a traditional aversion from Mili- 
tarism if the American people were to be faced, or to believe themselves 
to be faced, with a choice between submitting to the Russians and fight- 
ing them; and in A.D. 1952 it could not be doubted by any open-eyed 
observer that the American people would indeed be prepared to face the 
terrors of a war with the Soviet Union rather than make any concession 
to the Soviet Union that, in American eyes, would be tantamount to 
submission to a Russian ascendancy, On this point of being willing to 
fightanother major war in the last resort—and it was a crucial point for the 
eventual decision of the still open question whether there was, or was not, 
tobea Third World War—the Americansand the Russians felt and thought 
alike in A.D, 1952, as far as could be judged by a West European observer. 


The Psychological Consequences of Atomic Warfare 

Yet there was no people in the World—not even the Russian people 
and not even the American—that was in a position to boast in advance 
that, in a third world war, it would be capable of staying the course; 
for, though War might be coeval with Civilization itself, an advancing 
Western technology's discovery of the ‘know-how’ for releasing atomic. 
energy for military purposes had now aggravated the incidence of a 
familiar social evil to a degree at which it seemed no longer likely to 
produce its familiar psychological effects. 

‘The new psychological situation, created by the invention of atomic 
‘weapons, which had made an aggravation in the degree of the severity 
of the incidence of War amount to a difference that was virtually one of 
kind, arose, of course, out of the consequent immense enhancement of 
‘War's lethal power. 

In War as it had been traditionally waged, each individual combatant 
had gone into action fortified by the knowledge that the chances were in 
favour of his coming through alive and even unscathed, and that, the 
greater the courage, the cool-headedness, and the discipline that he and. 
his companions in arms displayed, the lighter their casualties were likely 
to be. In the history of Hellenic warfare down to 371 B.C., the Lacedae- 
monians had notoriously kept their casualties low by keeping their 
martial spirit high;! and even the devoted three hundred Spartiates who 
had gone to their deaths at ‘Thermopylae in the year 480 1.C. had sacri- 
ficed their lives in the consoling knowledge that neither their country 
nor even their families would die with them. In picking his three hundred 
devotees, King Leonidas is said to have been careful not to take any 
fighting man who did not leave a son at home behind him;? he and these 
three hundred companions were all aware that, even if no single one of 
them were to return alive (and only two of them did survive in the 
event), the total loss of a force of this number would not jeopardize the 


1 Xenophon: Respublica Lacedaemoniorum, chap. ix, quoted already in TI. 
2 Herodotus, Book VII, chap. 205. SoS T 
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existence, or even cripple the fighting-power, of a Lacedaemonian Com- 
monwealth whose combatant strength was estimated to have been, at 
this time, about eight thousand Spartiates, all as good soldiers as the 
three hundred, without counting the fighting men from the perioecic 
Lacedaemonian communities, who were ‘good enough soldiers, even 
though they might not be the Spartiates’ equals’.! As for the future of 
the Lacedaemonian body politic, the Lacedaemonian Government were 
said to have received an oracle from Delphi assuring them that, in the 
current war with the Achaemenian Empire, Lacedaemon would not be 
wiped out by the enemy if a King of Sparta were to forfeit his life, and 
this was afterwards supposed to have been one of the decisive considera- 
tions in Leonidas’ mind when he took his decision to stand fast at Ther- 
mopylae and die there.* Leonidas and the rest of the three hundred thus 
believed, on the day on which they went to their deaths, that, if they did 
lose their lives, there would infallibly still be a Sparta in being to receive 
the news that they had died in carrying out their countrymen’s orders; 
and this is, of course, the theme of the Cean poet Simonides’ immortally 
ambiguous couplet? They could also feel sure that these surviving 
countrymen of theirs would not forget either their deed or their names.* 

"The self-sacrifice of Leonidas and his three hundred in the year 480 
2,0. was thus rational, as well as heroic, under the technological con- 
ditions in which War was waged in that year and at any later date down 


1 See the words that Herodotus pute into the mouth of the exiled Spartan King 
Dimaritus, who was serving on Xertes sta in Book VIT, chap. 234. 

2 Herodotus, Book VII, cep. 230, 

3 Quoted by Herodotus in Book VIT, chap. 228. 

+ Some thirty or forty years after the event a complete list of the names of the three 
hundred was obtained at Sparta by Herodotus (eee Book VII, chap. 224) 

dL rimis he inue Modem Western hein of 7h Great Persien 

ar (London 1961, Murray), argues, in his chapter on Thermopylae (Pp. 287-207), 
Tiss, hen Leona, after saag the inteligesce dat hin postion kad bees Saeed 
by an enemy force, tok his decision to continu to hold his ground, between the moun- 
{tins and the sen, with the Lacedacmonian, Theban, and Thespian contingents of his 
Eu tates more than one halo he vol eecivende wir no 
Wiipgy. 1505.7 "Slang his men's lives together with his otn, Dut was 
dividing His force with the intention and expectation that the contingents which he was 
Sending to the rear would not take the opportunity, as they actually did take it for 
decamping, but would occupy and hold a position on (he path over the mountains along 
Which the enemy turningamavement was being made, ia time to be able to bring to 
halt the enemy's advance from this quarter, while Leonidas, with his half of the cons 
federate army, continued to block the passage of the enemy's main body through the 
Pass of Thermopylae itself. E 

"Iiis masterly and persuasive interpretation of what was in Leonidas’ mind at that 
moment postpones the hour of the Lacedacmonian and Thespian contingente witting 
ind deliberate sacriGes of theft ives without cheating these heroes of the glory of having 

erformed their heroic act of self-sacrifice at a late hour of the same memorsble day; 

for indisputably they did deliberately sacrifice their ves when, upon receipt of the news 
thas the enemy tumming-force had now succeeded in debouching out of the mountains on 
fo the corsa plain in thetr rear, athwart their only possible line of retreat, they took 
their decision fo retire to the famous hillock and make ther Inat stand there, instead of 
faking a decision fo fy down thee arms, which was what the Thebans did in thia now 
sie desperate situation. 

"Thus Grundy's theory, if accepted, eaves the Lecedaemonians and ‘Thespians still 
eventually 22352 07. yee ap deliberately us they are said to have sactiiced them 
D "rendering of the traditional story, 

D +. a his own reconseruction of the course of events, Grundy casts doubt 
on both the story of the orale and the story that Leonidas did not fake with him anyone 
Sho had not a son to leave behind bim at Sparta, Vet the second, at least, of these swo 
Tore is surely credible, since Leonidas’ expedition must, from the outset, have been 
ne in which all participanta will have faced the likelihood that they were going to lose 
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to the 6th August, A.D. 1945, when an atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, Let us suppose, however, that the Babylonic, Egyptiac, and 
Syriac civilizations had been 2,425 years ahead of alatter-day Western 
Civilization in the development of Military "Technology. The supposi- 
tion is not fantastic, considering that, in some branches of Technology, 
these older civilizations were at least that much in advance; and, if we 
allow this licence to our imagination, we may find ourselves puzzled to 
estimate how Leonidas and his three hundred would have acted in circum- 
stances that would have stultfied most of the considerations that are 
attributed to them, 

Suppose that Xerxes’ invading army had not been constrained, as it 
was, by the state of Military Technology at the time, to kill Leonidas 
and his three hundred companions in hand-to-hand combat with swords 
and spears, or at short range with arrows; suppose that they had had a 
stock of two atomic bombs, one to drop on the Greek force at 'hermopy- 
Jac, and another to drop simultaneously on Sparta—or, better still, that 
they had had a single hydrogen bomb whose explosion would instan- 
tancously have destroyed all life in Continental European Greece and in 
the Aegean Archipelago before the Achaemenian expeditionary force had 
started cautiously to advance from its assembly-point in the interior of 
Anatolia: in those then inconceivable circumstances there would have 
been no perpetuation of the three hundred devotees’ families, since the 
sons whom they had left behind at home would have been killed at the 
same instant as their fathers; there would have been no Sparta to receive 
the news of the three hundred heroes’ faithfulness unto death! and to 
remember their deed and their names; no Simonides to compose an 
epitaph; and no monumental mason to engrave it. The presupposition 
of the three hundred Spartiates’ self-sacrifice was an assurance which, 
in these hypothetical circumstances, would have been denied to them— 
that, in giving thet lives, they were saving their country's existence; and 
this was likewise the theme of another epitaph composed by Simonides 
in commemoration, not of Spartiates who had fallen in defence of Sparta 
against Achaemenian aggression, but of Tegeatans who had fallen in 
defence of Tegea against Lacedaemonian aggression some years later. 

Tave 80 dolor perà ei erro kards 
allfpa Siopdors edpuxspov Teytas- 

ot Boilavro si» pav dieuleplg. efedulav 
"tuc nei, Seok B dv spoon ave? 


their lives, even if they believed that the Lacedgemonian Government genuinely intended 
to reinforce Leonidas lite army, and even if they were unaware that the position at 
Thermopylae could be turned via a path over the mountains, On the last day, when te 
position had in fact been tured by the enemy before any reinforcements had reached 
the Hellenic army, the normal human reaction wes either to decamp (as was done by the 
contingents which, according to Grundy's hypothesis, had been detached by Leonidas 
19 check the advance of the enemy turning. force) or thereafter to surrender (as was done 
by the Thebans). Even if Leonidas did go into action that day, with litte more than one 
half of his total force, with the intention of sill holding his position while the other half 
of the force checked the enemy’s turning-movement, the decision in these circumstences 
o continue to hold his ground instead of withdrawing while the coast was still clear was 
heroic enough; and the Spartan and Thespian survivors’ subsequent decision to die 
fighting after the enemy tuming-moverment had been reported to have achieved success 
was just as heroic as it has alwaye been deemed to be. T Rev. d. 1o. 
= Anth. Pal. VIL. 512; Bergk, P.L.G., 4th ed., li, 459. 
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The point madein this poem is that the fallen Tegeatan fighting-men had 
been free to choose between preserving their lives and sacrificing them 
and that, in choosing to sacrifice them, they had chosen right because, at 
this price, they had purchased the preservation of treasures which, for 
them, were of far greater value, Suppose, however, that, instead of being 
inspired by a reasonable hope of being able to save Tegea from physical 
destruction and to hand her on to their children with her political inde- 
pendence still intact, these heroic Tegeatan fighting-men had known in 
advance that a Lacedaemonian atomic bomb would annihilate Tegea’s 
masonry, independence, and progeny in the same flash as her combatant 
troops in the field, what would have been a Tegeatan warrior’s psycho- 
logical reaction then? ‘Who dies, if England live?! was a question to 
which, in a pre-atomic age, a noble soul had been able to give only one 
answer; but this time-honoured challenge had undergone a discon- 
certing mutation since the explosion at Hiroshima on the 6th August, 
1945, and the question had now come to read: ‘Who can die to make 
England live, if England has to die with him?’ While few might be found 
to dispute that pro patria mori was dulce et decorum, it was not indis- 
putable that to die «ith, instead of for, one's country would be either 
gratifying or even meritorious. 

No doubt this reformulation of the question does not dispose of the 
problem, for there is an element in heroism which is beyond Reason 
because it is above it, If we can imagine Leonidas and his three hundred 
being deprived, by an ante-dated advent of atomic warfare, of all the 
reasons that they may have given to themselves to rationalize a resolve to 
sacrifice their lives, we can still imagine them doing, nevertheless, exactly 
what they did. When, sixty-five years, or thereabouts, before the three 
hundred Spartiates gave their lives at Thermopylae, Cyrus's general 
Harpagus had been imposing Achaemenian rule on the south-west 
‘corner of Asia Minor, the fighting-men of Xanthus, ‘when they had been 
defeated in the field and been driven within their city walls’, had 'col- 
lected their women and children and property and slaves in the citadel’, 
had ‘made a holocaust of them by setting the citadel on fire, and’ had 
"then bound themselves by the most formidable mutual oaths [to seek 
their own deaths], and’ had ‘duly made a sortie and died fighting to the 
last man’.? On the same occasion the Xanthians’ neighbours the Caunians 
had met the same challenge with the same response.* This was also to be 
‘the response of the Marmareis in 334 n.c.5 and of the T yrians in 332 B.C. 
to Alexander, of the Isaurians on the morrow of Alexander's death to 
Perdiceas,¢ of the Carthaginians in 146 B.C. to Scipio Aemilianus, of the 
Xanthians (once again) in 42 B.C. to Brutus,” of the Jews in A.D. 70 to 

? Kipling, Rudyard: For All We Have And Are. 

2 Horace! Carmina, Book TI, Ode ii, L 13- 

3 Herodotus, Book T, chap. 176. 

3 Sce Diodorus of Agysium: A Library of History, Book XVII, chap. 28, cited by 


Bevan, B Ro The Hout of Seleucus (London 1902, Arnold; a vole), vol pe 94, 2. 
TIL Disdorus of Myttam: A Library of Histry, Book XVIII, chap. zi, eed by 


jan of Alexandria: The Roman Ciil Wars, Book IV, chap. Bo. According to 
‘Appian, ibid., this was actually the third time that the Kanthien had chosen annihilation 
in preference to surrender —the second of their three performances of the heroic deed 
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Titus, and of the Suliots who blew themselves up or threw themselves. 
and their children over a precipice in A.D. 1803 rather than surrender to 
"Ali Tepclenli,? Nor can we omit from this role of honour those execrable 
Assyrians who died like heroes at Harran in 610-609 B.C., two years after 
the destruction of the wasps’ nest at Nineveh. 

Tt is, however, significant that in Jerusalem in A.D. 70 a majority of the 
besieged would have countenanced overtures for forestalling extermina- 
tion by surrender if they had not been terrorized by a minority of 
fanatics into participating in these Zealots’ suicidal heroism—under pain, 
as the penalty for ‘peace talk’, of being stabbed to death by the dagger ofa 
Jewish sicarius before any Roman legionary's sword could come within 
striking distance of them; and, though Josephus, who is the source of 
our information, is a hostile witness to the conduct of the Jewish Zealots, 
there is no reason to suspect him of having falsified the truth on this 

int. 

Portis also significant that the Christian martyrs, who gave their lives 
rather than commit what would have been, in their eyes, an act of dis- 
loyalty to God, died in the confident belief that their blood was the 
Church's seed; that a Church which Christ Himself had founded would 
endure, not only till Christ's ministers on Earth had had time to go into 
all the World and preach the Gospel to every creature,? but to the end of 
"Time; and that, though Heaven and Earth would pass away, Christ's 
words would not pass away*—as they believed that Christ Himself had 
declared after His resurrection and had then guaranteed by another posi- 
tive act when He had ascended into Heaven, where He sitteth at the 
sight hand of God the Father Almighty in saecula saeculorum. Though 
the citizens of this or that earthly commonwealth might have had the 
spirit, on occasion, to see their motherland perish with them, or even 
before them, rather than stoop to bow their necks to a foreign yoke, only 
the adherents of a religion that made no account of This World by com- 
parison with an Other World could logically court, for the glory of God, 
a death that would be, not only their own death, but simultaneously the 
death of all life on the face of a planet that was their mundane home. It is 
all the more significant that the Early Christian martyrs, who did hold 
this transcendental belief, should have been inspired, not solely by a 
confidence that they were sacrificing their lives for the glory of God in a 
Heavenly Kingdom utterly beyond the reach of the most potent opera- 
tions of a terrestrial human Technology, but also in part by a confidence 
that, by making this supreme personal sacrifice, they were promoting. 
the propagation of Christ's Church Militant here on Earth—as Leonidas 
and his three hundred companions at Thermopylae had been confident 
that, by sacrificing their lives, they were furthering the mundane inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth of Lacedaemon, 


of mas sei-immoaton having been when they had refused to surrender to Alexander 
$ See Finlay, 
Clarendon Pren), p. gts 
Pete passages From the works of Justin and Tertullian that have been quoted in 
vi 20a, nn. 2 and 3. 
2 Mark xvi. 15. * Matt, xxiv. 35; Mark xiv. 31; Luke xxi. 33. 
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If it was thus true that even the Christian martyrs had been moved in 
part by a belief that their deaths would redound to the welfare on Earth 
ofa Church and Faith that would live after them on Earth and would not 
die there with them, then we cannot know for certain what their psycho- 
logical reaction would have been supposing that the Roman executioner's. 
sword had been fraught with a hydrogen bomb's power to extinguish the. 
Earthly Church Universal, throughout its geographical range at that day, 
from a Mesopotamian Edessa to a Baetican Gades and from an Egyptian 
Philae to a British Corstopitum. Would a martyr who knew in advance 
that this would be the earthly consequence of his own self-sacrifice have 
still gone unhesitatingly to his death with a serene confidence that he 
was doing God’s indubitable will? 

"This was a hypothetical question that could never be answered con- 
clusively by an historian living in A.D. 1952; but any human being at any 
date could comprehend that, f his martyre-designate happened to be, 
not Christian transcendentalists, but post-Christian materialists who had 
deliberately invested in This World all their treasure, to the uttermost 
farthing,' it would be paradoxical to expect such self-made citizens of a 
‘Commonwealth of Swine’? to consent to sacrifice their lives for their 
treasure's sake if they knew in advance that, in the act, they would be 
bringing annihilation upon this mundane treasure as well as upon them- 
selves; and this consideration was particularly pertinent to the circum- 
stances of a Westernizing World mid-way through the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era; for in this world at this date—as, no doubt, in most 
times and places—both bona fide Christians and bona fide Spartans 
were rare indeed, while the Communist and Capitalist ideologies, whose 
respective champions were competing for the allegiance of all Mankind 
as eagerly and bitterly as if their belicfs and conduct had been poles 
apart, were in agreement with one another, and at variance with Chris- 
tianity and with Spartanism alike, in setting up an exclusively mundane 
objective and ideal for Man, and differed from one another on this head 
only over the secondary question whether Man was to make a worldly 
success of himself as an individual or as a phalanstery. 

What logic was there in asking a whole-hearted votary of either Capi- 
talism or Communism to sacrifice his life for the sake of maintaining or 
improving a material mundane standard of living—not, of course, for his 
own personal benefit, quod esset absurdum, but even for the benefit of his 
family, tribe, or species—if the hydrogen bomb that was to take the pro- 
spective sacrificial victim’s life was known by him in advance to be cer- 
tain to extinguish in the self-same flash all possible beneficiaries of his 
proposed self-sacrifice? In this baleful light it looked as if an advancing 
‘Western technology’s recent success in tapping atomic energy for use in 
War might have sapped the foundations of a traditional standard of 
heroism by stultifying some of the most compelling of the traditional 
motives for it. 


IMS see y T i 
2 Plato: Rapublica, 372 p, cited in Ii. 193, n. 15 in 
below. x Ds 
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(IID ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE APPROACHES TO 
WORLD ORDER 


Our foregoing survey of the situation after the Second World War has 
shown that, at the opening of the second half of the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era, a Westernizing World found itself in a plight that 
can be summarily described as follows. Three recent achievements of 
Western technology—the coalescence and simultaneous shrinkage of the 
Oikounené and the invention of atomic weapons—had made it imperative 
for Man in Process of Civilization to abolish War; War could not be 
abolished unless the control of atomic energy employable for military 
purposes could be concentrated in the hands of some single political 
authority; this monopoly of the command of the master-weapon of the 
age would enable, and, in enabling, compel, the authority controlling 
atomic energy to assume the role of an oecumenical government; the 
seat of this oecumenical government must be either Washington or 
Moscow in the constellation of political forces that had emerged from 
the overthrow of Germany and Japan in A.D. 1945; but in A.D. 1952 
neither the United States nor the Soviet Union was prepared voluntarily 
to place itself at the mercy of its sole surviving peer by submitting, 
without fighting, to seeing this rival arrogate to itself the world-wide 
political ascendency that would be conferred automatically on either 
Power by a monopoly of the control of atomic energy for military 
purposes. 

What was to be the denouement of this political problem-play? The 
line of least psychological resistance would, no doubt, be a resort to 
the old-fashioned expedient of ordeal by battle. Now that four centuries 
and a half of recurrent warfare in a Western arena had left only two 
gladiators still erect and aktionsfahig, a third world war might be 
expected to elicit a knock-out blow that would leave only one Power 
alive, with no competitor now remaining in the lists to dispute the sole 
survivors monopoly of a control of atomic energy that would carry 
world-dominion with it. This catastrophic denouement was evidently 
feasible, since a world war fought with atomic weapons would be likely 
to have at least as conclusive an ending as the first and second world 
wars, both of which had ended in the decisive defeat of one side, though 
both these wars had been waged with relatively ineffective pre-atomic 
armaments. It could therefore be predicted that a third world war 
between the two remaining Powers would prove to be the final round 
in a series of contests that, since AD. 1914, had already reduced the 
number of the Powers in this arena to two from eight, TI 
of a third world war thus seemed likely to be the impo: 
oecumenical peace of the Roman kind by a victor whose victory would 
leave him with a monopoly of the control of atomic energy in his grasp. 

This denouement was foreshadowed, not only by present facts, but 
by historical precedents, since, in the histories of other civilizations, 
a Time of Troubles had been apt to culminate in the delivery of a 
knock-out blow resulting in the establishment of a universal state; but 
the precedents also suggested that Mankind could not afford in A.D. 1952 
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to resign itself to sanctioning a reperformance of this familiar tragedy. 
Whenever, in the histories of other civilizations, a series of cycles of 
warfare had eventually been brought to a close by the destruction of 
all the contending Powers except one single survivor, this barbarous 
remedy for a desperate malady had not availed either to save the sick 
civilization's life or to rid a war-stricken world of war in perpetuity, 
because the cost of arriving at a world order by this rough road had 
been mortally heavy. In the past the forcible establishment of an oecu- 
menical peace had been purchased by a war-stricken society only at the 

rohibitive price of its inflicting wounds upon itself from which it found 
itself unable to recover; and, if this had been the ultimate effect of 
imposing universal peace by violence in a pre-atomic age, what were 
the Western Civilization’s prospects in the event of its falling into a third 
world war in which a knock-out blow would be delivered with the 
unprecedented violence that had now been imported into the conduct 
of War by the invention of atomic weapons? 

If the Western Society took this traditional war-path now that it was 
equipped with unprecedentedly potent armaments, would it not be con- 
demning itself to purchase an ephemeral peace at a price that would be 
prohibitive? Would not the spiritual ravages of War, which had always 
been much harder to repair than its physical ravages, be likely, this 
time, to exceed all imaginable measure? Would not the agonies inflicted 
by atomic warfare make even 2 once humane and generous-hearted 
victor turn savage? These were considerations that might well deter the 
most fanatical Russian mind from allowing itself to believe that a third 
world war was the necessary price for completing the conversion of 
Mankind to the Communist Faith, and, a fortiori, deter the most 
sanguine American mind from allowing itself to believe that, the sooner 
a third world war was fought and won, the sooner the American people 
would be rid of the distracting anxieties of international politics and be 
free once more to devote themselves to the normal pursuits of private 
life, A sober-minded observer could foresee that after a third war 
fought with atomic weapons there would no longer be any possibility 
of life as it had previously been lived either in the United States or in 
the Soviet Union. 

In these perilous circumstances the best hope for the future of Man- 
kind lay in the possibility that the governments and peoples of the 
United States and the Soviet Union might have the imagination, wis- 
dom, tolerance, self-restraint, patience, and fortitude to seek and ensue 
the one alternative to a third world war that, at this stage, was practical 
politics: that is to say, a pacific partition of the Oikoumené between these 
two surviving Powers for an indefinite time to come. All the virtues 
enumerated above would be required on both sides if this policy was 
to have any chance of success, since it was evident that a society which 
had tapped atomic energy could never rest easy until it had brought 
under the control of some single oecumenical authority a newly released 
titanic physical force which would be a menace to the existence of at 
east half the Human Race, or, more probably, to the existence of the 
whole of it, so long as two mutually independent and antagonistic 
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Powers each remained at liberty to use this appalling weapon in waging 
‘war against its neighbour. Yet, if this risk of a Third World War fought 
with atomic weapons was the consideration that made the establishment 
of some kind of world order imperative, it would be a reductio ad 
absurdum of Mankind’s quest for freedom from fear if, in seeking the 
solid and lasting security against a social catastrophe that was to be 
found in the establishment of a unitary control over atomic energy, the 
governments and peoples of the two surviving Great Powers were to 
precipitate the very catastrophe that all Mankind was concerned to 
avert, If the establishment of a world order was imperative for the sake 
of avoiding an atomic war, the avoidance of an atomic war must be 
imperative a fortiori, as an end in itself, 

In the circumstances of the time the greatest menace to the welfare 
and existence of the Human Race was not the invention of atomic 
weapons, but the rise in living human souls of a temper reminiscent 
of a mood once prevalent in an Early Modern Western World for about 
a hundred years beginning with the outbreak of the Western Wars of 
Religion in the seventh decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era. At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century there 
‘were Capitalists and Communists who, like their Catholic and Pro- 
testant forerunners, felt it to be impracticable as well as intolerable to 
acquiesce in leaving the allegiance of Society divided, for an indefinite 
time to come, between an orthodoxy that they identified with their own 
faith and a heresy that they identified with the ideology of their adver- 
saries. The wrong-headedness of this attitude was betrayed by the con- 
clusion, logically following from it, that Orthodoxy was called upon by 
duty and self-interest in unison to combat, suppress, and eliminate 
Heresy by the ruthless employment of every weapon at Orthodoxy's 
command. The history of the Western Wars of Religion bore witness 
that spiritual issues could not be settled by force of arms; and the 
acquisition of atomic weapons gave warning that it would not be open 
to Capitalists and Communists in a post-Modern Age of Western 
history to learn the futility of religious warfare, and the necessity for 
religious toleration, by an empirical method of prolonged trial end 
chastening error that had been practicable for Catholics and Protestants 
in an Early Modern Age in which gunpowder was the deadliest weapon 
at the command of wrong-headed crusaders, 

In the nineteen-fifties, as in the fifteen-sixties, the advocate of a 
patience that could claim to be the highest form of fortitude laid him- 
self open, no doubt, to the charge of being a contemptible procrastinator 
who could offer no prospect of being able ultimately to avert the ‘show- 
down’ that he was cravenly seeking to postpone; but in the nineteen- 
fifties, at any rate, this taunt did the Fabian policy an injustice; for it 
failed to take account of the positive advantage that Mankind stood to 
gain by a successful pursuit of a policy of playing for time in the 
particular social circumstances of the Westernizing World of the day. 
‘The vehemence of the animosity, at this date, between the respective 
adherents of Communism and of a traditional Western way of life was 
one of the psychological effects of the sudden coalescence and shrinkage 
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of the Oikoumené under the masterful impulsion of an ever faster 
advancing Western technology. It was an emotional reaction to the 
malaise that a Western and a Russian Society were both feeling as a 
result of finding themselves brought abruptly into an immediate physical 
contact with one another before either society had had time to become 
spiritually intimate with the other. Either party was having to accom- 
modate itself to the sudden epiphany of a neighbour who had been a 
stranger to it during the centuries in which its own peculiar culture- 
pattern had been taking shape. What, on both sides, was now needed 
above all was time to allow a Subconscious Psyche, whose pace was the 
tortoise's gait, to adjust itself to the revolutionary situation created by 
the technological conjuring tricks of a Practical Intellect that had been 
racing ahead of ite subconscious yoke-fellow at the pace of a march 

are! 

‘This common-sense consideration is clearly brought out in the fol- 
lowing passage from the pen of a nineteenth-eentury Chinese philo- 
sopher: 


‘Now that the ingenious inventions of the steamship and the railway are 
enabling the European peoples to reach every corner of the Earth and 
every strange tribe of Mankind, the beginning of a world unity is here. 
Wen scattered races and nations are brought together, then divers 
civilisations will also gradually become unified. Our ancient sages made 
a distinction between the Tao [the Way of Life] and the Ch'i [the Tools]. 
‘The ways of life cannot be immediately unified; they must first be brought 
together by the tools or implements of human invention, The steamship 
and the railroad are the carriages of the ways of life. . . Therefore, these 
great inventions, which the Western Powers are using for their encroach- 
ment upon China, are the very things which the sages of a future age will 
utilise as the means for the unification of the ways of life of all the nations 
of the Earth.”? 


"This shrewd Chinese observation brings out the further point that 
the psychological discomfort, and consequent animosity, that had been 
caused by Technology's feat of ‘annihilating’ physical distance, were 
not peculiar to the relations between a twentieth-century Western 
Society and a contemporary Russian Society. The same psychological 
disturbance had been produced by the same technological revolution 
in the West's relations with a Chinese Society and with all the other 
living non-Western civilizations, There had been a simultaneous and 
similar disturbance in the relations of these living non-Western civiliza- 
tions with one another in so far as they had been brought abruptly into 
closer contact with one another through the introduction of Western 
means of communication; and these divers twentieth-century psycho- 
logical tensions were so many examples of regular consequences of 
encounters between contemporaries that, in a previous Part of this 
Study,? have also been illustrated from the histories of other arenas. 

3 Na ao (pahi we 1828), quoted by Hu Shih in The Chinere Renaissance: The 
adl Lecture £999 (Chicago 183p Univer Pres), pp. 34g The conn, in 
Potete Javanese poner of Westreiantion iss pointed aur by Bu Shin, bis 
$9 a CE PP- 39 3e Ri c vov 
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Our foregoing study of encounters between contemporaries has lit up 
one truth that, in A.D. 1952, was most pertinent to the consideration of 
a Westernizing World's prospects, History showed that the psycho- 
logical disturbance inevitably produced by an encounter was apt to be 
aggravated to a disastrous degree if either party sought impatiently to 
cut the Gordian knot by which he found himself unwelcomely tied to an 
uncongenial fellow-traveller, whereas the same disturbing effect of the 
same encounter might be turned to account as a supreme opportunity 
for an act of spiritual creation by evangelists who came to bring, not 
a sword, but peace, and who found their mission, not in striving to 
make one of two colliding cultures prevail over the other, but in seeking. 
to make the challenge of an encounter yield the response of a new 
spiritual vision opening up the vista of a new way of life. 

1f this was indeed the truth, then the World's first need on the 
political plane in the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the Chris- 
tian Era was a détente between the United States and the Soviet Union 
in the spirit of the détente which, at an equally critical moment of 
Hellenic history, the Roman and the Arsacid Power had jointly achieved 
in 23-20 B.6.—t0 their common credit and to the general benefit of 
a world whose fate had lain in the hands of those two Powers between 
them. In 23-20 B.C. the Roman and Arsacid governments virtually 
agreed to partition between them, uti possidebant, an Hellenic World 
which had been expanded by previous Macedonian conquests to em- 
brace a Hittite, Syriac, Egyptiac, Babylonic, and Indic Society's 
domains in addition to the Hellenic Civilization’s own patrimony." 
Augustus was abandoning a Roman aspiration—inspired by a con- 
sciousness of Rome's decisive superiority over Parthia in military 
resources, and entertained since the year 53 B.C, by Crassus, Julius 
Caesar, and Mark Antony in succession—to reassert by force of Roman 
arms, as far eastward into the heart of the Continent as Alexander the 
Great had ever penetrated, an Hellenic ascendancy that, in the course 
of a century ending in 53 B.C., had been all but extinguished cast of 
the Euphrates, In return for this tacit assurance that Rome was now 
renouncing an ambition whose achievement would have required the 
overthrow and destruction of the Parthian Empire, the Arsacid Govern- 
ment was now making it possible for Rome to forget her rankling 
resentment at the humiliating defeat of an aggressive Roman military 
adventure by giving back the captured standards and releasing the sur- 
viving prisoners of war that had been the trophies of a Parthian victory 
over an invading Roman army thirty years back. 

It is true that the Romano-Parthian détente of 23-20 B.C. did not 
eliminate all the friction from the relations beween the two surviving 
Powers in a war-stricken Hellenic World. For another four centuries 
and more, Rome and Ctesiphon were to contend for the prize of para- 
mountcy over a buffer state in Armenia which was to play the part 
played by Afghanistan in the relations between the British and Russian 
empires in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era. There were 


1 The outlying Indian province of this expanded Hellenic World ves the only fraction 
cof it which, st this date, was not under either Areacid or Roman rule T 
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also to be other bones of contention between Rome and Parthia besides. 
‘Armenia, and these divers chronic disputes were to erupt into occasional 
wars. Nevertheless, the détente of 23-20 B.C. was as auspicious as it was 
historic; for it set a tone which governed the relations between the 
Roman Empire and its eastern neighbour on the whole for not much 
less than six hundred years thereafter;! and the tradition of moderation 
that thus came to prevail in the relations between the western and the 
eastern Power in a partitioned Hellenic World was not easily overcome 
by the deliberately banned spirit of militancy. 

When Trajan strained Roman resources almost to breaking-point by 
reverüng to the Alexandrine Oriental ambitions of Mark Antony, 
Caesar, and Crassus, the Augustan policy of self-restraint was promptly 
readopted by Trajan's immediate successor Hadrian; and, after this 
Hadrianic liquidation of a Trajanic adventure, a ‘temperate and undeci- 
sive’ border warfare that continued occasionally to interrupt a normal 
state of peace was not converted into a holy war either by the hold that 
Zoroastianism gained over the later Arsacid princes of the Parthian 
line or by their Sasanid successors’ act of officially establishing the 
Zoroastrian Church as the state church of their empire. The friction 
between the Roman trustees of Hellenism and the Iranian trustees of 
a temporarily submerged but never extinguished Syriac Civilization 
did not rankle into a life-and-death struggle until the two Powers fell 
into the reduplicated Romano-Persian war of A.D. 572-91 and A.D. 603— 
28; and it was only in the course of the second of the two bouts of this 
long-drawn-out struggle that a political conflict came to be inflamed 
into an ordeal by battle between the fanatical adherents of two rival 
faiths. 

In the particular social circumstances of a Westernizing World in 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, in which time was needed 
for the breeding of familiarity, the danger of an atomic world war, which 
loomed large in A.D. 1952, might be expected to recede if American 
and Russian statesmanship could contrive to keep the peace even for 
a much shorter period than the time for which it had been kept between 
the Roman and Parthian empires in virtue of the détente of 23-20 B.C.; 
but in this case, as in that, the task of statesmanship would not be 
easy? A consideration that seemed likely to tell in favour of a preserva- 

? From first to last the Euphratean frontier of the Roman Empire endured for nearly 
seven hundred years, running from Pompey's organization of the province of Syria in 
Gest to the irprion of the Primitive Muslim Arab barbarian invaders into the Roman 
20d Sasanian empires simultaneously in aad after a.p. 6ga (aee Li 78) i o, 

3 Professor Wiliam MeNeill comments: 1 fec that the Rome-Carthage relationship 
is a far more convincing parallel to contemporary conditions than the Romes Parthia 
Feletionship. Ig the relations Between Rome and Parthia mortal fear and the density of 
Eontact were, T believe, absent, ‘Phe present writer's comment on this comment is that 
feas not tod much to expect of American and Russian statesmanship in the sixth decade 
ofthe ewendeth century of the Christian Era that it should stabilize the relation between 
fhe United States and the Soviet Union on a Romano-arthin basis and save it from 
degenerating into a Romano-Carthaginian ‘irrepressible conflict, Some of the obstacles 
{othe achievement of the siatesmen s task in the encounter between the United States 
nd the Soviet Union are examined in the remainder of this chapter. These obstacles 
Wore manilesty formidable. Yet the present writer would submit chat, when the 
Ses had been looked in the face and had been estimated at their highest possible 


Shomnitude, it would still bea culpable surrender to desprir. or, more culpable stil, to 
memo impatience if the satesmen were fo resign themselves io the conclusion that a 
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tion of the peace was the current disparity between the two Powers" 
respective military resources. 

Tn an age in which the sinews of war were technological and organiza- 
tional experience and ability commanding man-power and non-human 
raw materials in quantities sufficient to ensure a full investment of the 
fund of human skill the United States possessed in AD. 1952 a 
superiority, in potential military strength, not only over the Soviet 
Union and her satellites, but over the whole World outside the United 
States’ own frontiers;! and, though this present American superiority 
might, as has been noted,? be diminished, or even eventually converted 
into an inferiority, if the Russians were ever to succeed in fully develop- 
ing the latent resources of the Soviet Union and in gaining effective 
control over the developed and latent resources of the rest of the Old 
World, the United States’ present superiority seemed likely to last as 
far into the future as it was possible to see ahead, since the fund of 
skill which was the key to industrial power was, in the nature of things, 
an asset that it would take the Russians much longer to build up than 
material resources that could be converted into military strength only 
to the extent to which the skill to exploit them was forthcoming. 

On this showing, the present disparity between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in potential military strength seemed likely to 
endure, Yet it would have been rash to jump, on this account, to the 
conclusion that the Soviet Union would be willing or able in all circum- 
stances to refrain from challenging her rival's decisively superior 
potential strength; for the competition between Rome and Parthia for 
paramountcy over Armenia after the détente of 23-20 B.C., and the com- 
petition between Athens and the Peloponnesian Confederacy for the 
accession of Corcyra after the peace settlement of 445 B.C., were warn- 
ings that, in any society that was partitioned politically between two 
Powers, and two only, a Balance of Power, even when this had been 
deliberately established by overt or tacit agreement, was in constant 
danger of being upset, even against the parties’ will, by their falling 
into an involuntary yet unavoidable competition for the allegiance of 
forces, hitherto neutral, whose added weight might be expected to give 
the scales a decisive inclination to one side or the other—whichever of the 
two sides should succeed in securing this accession of strength for itself. 
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In a twentieth-century Oikoumené that, since A. 1947, had been 
virtually partitioned into an American and a Russian sphere of influence, 
there were at least two pawns on the board that imperilled the main- 
tenance of peace between the two rival Powers through being assets on 
which neither Power's hold was secure, and consequently being objects 
for which the two Powers were bound to compete, One of these dis- 
putable assets was the industrial war-potential of Europe, which at this 
date amounted in the aggregate—including the Russian as well as the 
American sphere of Europe—to more than a quarter of the total 
industrial war-potential of the World; the other disputable asset was 
the man-power of the non-Western and non-Russian peasant countries 
in Asia, Africa, and Indian America (from Mexico to Paraguay in- 
clusive), which amounted in the aggregate to about three-quarters of 
the living generation of Mankind, In A.D. 1952 each of these two assets 
was partly in American and partly in Russian hands; if either of them 
were to fall wholly into the hands of only one of the two competitors 
for possession, the effect might be to give the Russo-American balance 
a decisive inclination in the successful competitor's favour; and, in 
either field, the hold of one of the two competitors was precarious. 
While the United States had good reason for fearing that the secession 
of China from the American to the Russian camp in A.D. 1948-9 might 
be followed by further landslides in the same direction in other Asian 
or African countries, the Soviet Union had no less good reason for 
fearing that she might not be able permanently to retain her control 
over those eastern fringes of the Western Socicty's Continental Euro- 
pean patrimony on which she had imposed her domination during the 
last phase of the Second World War. Thus either Power was vulnerable, 
‘on one of two critical fronts, to the danger of formidable encroachments 
at its expense on the rival Bower’s part; and the consequent instability 
of the current balance made it difficult to hold the political scales even, 
and proportionately difficult to keep the political temperature low. 

A Russian observer, drawing an interim balance sheet in A.D. 1952, 
and entering in his credit column the accession of China over against 
an entry in his debit column recording the defection of Jugoslavia, 
might find it hard to say whether, on balance, the Soviet Union had 
been a loser or a gainer. If the triumph of Communism in China were 
indeed an augury of what was to come in the South-East Asian countries, 
in India, in Pakistan, in Persia, and in an Arab World extending west- 
ward from the oil-fields of ‘Iriq and Sa'üdi Arabia to the Atlantic 
seaboard of Morocco, this might seem in Russian eyes to be a winning 
card on a long view; for, in a competition for the allegiance of all 
‘Mankind between Communism and a traditional Western way of life, 
the suffrages of a peasant three-quarters of Mankind might be expected 
to be the determining factor in the long run; and, in appealing to this 
vast primitive electorate, Russia enjoyed advantages that America lacked. 

‘The chief of these Russian advantages was that Russia herself, till 
yesterday, had been one of the primitive peasant countries at the mercy 
of a Western Society which had outstripped the rest of the World 
in its technological progress; and that, since yesterday, Russia had 
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discovered a method of catching up with the Westerners by a forced 
march, and had by this means transformed her own economy at short 
notice with a success that had been registered in her victory in the 
Second World War over a Germany who, next to the United States, 
had been the strongest industrial Power in the Western World of the 
day, The Russians could thus use their own striking technological 
achievements under a Marxian dispensation as an impressive argument 
when they were commending Communism to other peasant peoples 
who still found themselves in the Russians’ pre-Stalinian, or even in 
their pre-Petzine, plight of individual poverty and collective impotence. 
Russian propagandists could appeal in the same breath to an ancient 
‘Asian peasantry's new aspiration to raise its standard of living, and to 
a parvenu Asian intelligentsia’s aspiration—which was as old and as 
young as this intelligentsia itself—to make itself mistress in its own 
house by throwing off the ascendancy of Western intruders who, for 
their own purposes in Asia, had called this Asian intelligentsia into 
being? 

“At this point an alert Western counter-propagandist might try to put 
a spoke in the Russian propagandists wheel by pointing out to the 
Asian intelligentsia that in reality the Russians were inviting them to 
exchange a Western ascendancy for a Russian ascendancy, and not for 
the national independence that the Russians were dangling before Asian 
eyes, and by simultaneously pointing out to the peasantry that in reality 
the Russians were inviting them to exchange the familiar woes of rack- 
rented tenants, not for the utopia of peasant proprietorship, but for the 
prison-house of a mechanized collective farm.* Such home truths, how- 
ever, were likely to fall on deaf ears. The Asian peasants would not 
easily be deterred from making the common human blunder of exposing 
themselves to hitherto unknown evils in their eagerness to escape the 
known evils from which they were suffering at the moment, As for 
the Asian intellectuals, they might pay heed to a Western warning 
against a Russian imperialism if they happened to be natives of Man- 
churia, Outer Mongolia, or Soviet Central Asia, where this warning 
would evoke an echo in their memory of their own experience; but the 
yoice of this handful of land-locked intellectuals would not carry far 
In the experience of an overwhelming majority of the Asian intelli 
gentsia of the day the typical alien imperialist was not a Russian; he 
Was an Englishman, a Frenchman, a Dutchman, or some other variety 
of Frank, For the past 450 years the West European conquerors of the 
Ocean had been taking advantage of the conductivity of their physical 
medium of aggression to perpetrate indiscreet actes de présence in every 
corner of the Oikoumené—‘going to and fro in the Earth, and . . . 
walking up and down it? with the assiduity of Satan himself. These 
ubiquitous Western mariners’ Cossack contemporaries who had made 
the toilsome trek overland from the Urals to the Sea of Okhotsk had 
contrived hitherto to commit their aggression less conspicuously. In 
A.D. 1952 the Russian imperialist, in his missionary warfare with the 
‘Western imperialist, enjoyed the advantage of being relatively unknown 

? See V. v. 156-8 2 See IX. vi 674-5. 3 Job i. 2 
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that had sometimes proved to be a winning card in American presi- 
dential elections, At this date the Russian candidate for the spoils of 
Imperialism was no more than a specious name to most of the peoples. 
to whom Imperialism was now anathema, 

By contrast, Eastern Europe was a region where, for the last two 
hundred years or so, the Russians had been acquiring the self-same bad 
reputation that, in the world at large, had been pre-empted by the 
Franks; and in A.D. 1952 a Russian observer, contemplating the entry 
of Jugoslavia's name on the debit side of his balance sheet, must have 
been ruefully conscious of Russia’s weakness in this quarter. If Slavoni 
speaking ex-Orthodox Serb Communists had broken with Slavonic- 
speaking ex-Orthodox Russian Communists—whose support was of 
vital importance to Jugoslavia in her dispute with the Western Powers 
over Trieste—because they could not bear the domineering behaviour 
of the Soviet Union Communist Party, how could the Soviet Union 
hope to win any voluntary adherents anywhere in Eastern Europe, or 
hope permanently to retain her hold on any East European countries 
if once she found herself reduced to holding them down by sheer 
physical force? The ominous symptom here, from Russia’s point of 
‘view, was her unpopularity in East European countries that, as peasant 
countries, as Orthodox Christian countries, and as Slavonic-speaking 
countries, ought, on any a priori ideological theory, to have felt them- 
selves drawn towards the Soviet Union rather than towards the West. 

An Orthodox Christian Georgia, for example, had not been recoi 
ciled to Russian rule by the freak of chance that had saddled Russia 
with a Georgian dictator; a Bulgaria that was Slavonic-speaking as well 
as Orthodox Christian was apparently as recalcitrant to Russian domina- 
tion in A.D. 1952 as she had shown herself to be on the morrow of her 
liberation from Ottoman rule by Russian arms in A.D. 1878; Slavonic- 
speaking Bosniak Muslims and Croat and Slovene Catholic Christians, 
who were apt to resent their Serb fellow Jugoslavs’ ascendancy, had 
followed the Serbs’ lead with alacrity in the stand that the Serbs had 
now taken against a Communist Russian imperialism. ‘The Czechs had 
once looked confidingly to their Russian fellow Slavs to rescue them 
from the toils of Pan-Germanism; they had cherished this hope all 
through a century ending in A.D. 1945 with the arrival of a liberating 
Russian army in a Bohemia that, ince the rsth March, 1939, had 
been a Third German Reich’s ‘Protectorate’; but the same Czechs had 
been quickly cured of their sentimental attachment to Russia by the ex- 
perience of meeting Russians in the flesh in the role of representatives of 
an officially benevolent occupying Power. As for the Poles, the Magyars, 
and the Finns, History had demonstrated, long before A.D. 1945, that 
the Russians had no chance of reconciling them, and a fortiori none of 
assimilating them. The outcome of the Russian Empire's suzerainty 
over Finland from a.D. 1809 to A.D. 1918, and of her dominion over 
"Congress Poland’ from A.D. 1815 to A.D. 1915, indicated that a Slavonic- 
speaking Catholic Poland and an Ugrian-speaking Lutheran Finland 
were, both of them, proof against any attempts at Russification. As for 
the Ugrian-speaking Catholic and Calvinist Magyars, Russia had been 
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their bugbear since A.D. 1849, when her military intervention in support 
of a Hapsburg Imperial Government at bay had enabled the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to put down a Magyar national insurrection with which 
he had been finding himself unable to cope unaided. After the Austro- 
Hungarian Ausgleich of A.D. 1867 Russia had come to figure in Magyar, 
as in Czech, imaginations as the champion of Panslavism; and, when 
invading Russian armies had arrived in Hungary in A.D. 1945 as the 
champions of Communism instead, this had not, of course, mollified 
the Magyars’ by that time traditional Russophobia, 

Nor could the Russians look forward to offsetting their general 
unpopularity in Eastern Europe by establishing an advanced pos for 
Communism in Eastern Germany; for, in East German as well as West 
German minds, the Russian régime was bound to be abhorrent on 
account of its association with the partition of Germany, like Korea, 
between a Russian and an American hemisphere and with the annexa- 
tion of Germany's eastern marches to Poland as far west as the Oder- 
Neisse Line. In the feelings of all Germans under all régimes after the 
Second World War, the Soviet Zone of Germany and the German 
territory annexed to Poland might be expected to fuse together into 
a monumental Germania Irredenta, 

"Thus, in a world thet had been partitioned between the Soviet Union 
and the United States in A.D. 1947, either Power's hold on important 
portions of its provisional domain was decidedly precarious; this ele- 
‘ment of uncertainty made the current Russo-American Balance of 
Power unstable; this instability was inimical to the statesmen’s task of 
Keeping the peace until mutually alien societies, which the progress 
of Technology had suddenly brought into close quarters with one 
another, should have had time to become better acquainted; and, though 
the length of time required for allowing this psychological adjustment 
to work itself out seemed unlikely to be of the order of magnitude of 
the six centuries for which the Romano-Iranian frontier had endured 
after the Augustan détente of 23-20 B.c., it was nevertheless evident 
that a long period of precarious peace would be needed before there 
could be any practical possibility of placing this peace on the surer 
foundation of a genuinely good understanding between the Russian and 
the Western camp. 

In the Western peoples’ experience, in their intercourse with one 
another, the key to collective friendships between nations had been 
individual friendships between human beings whose personal compre- 
hension of one another and goodwill towards one another had spun 
a network of human links across the psychological barriers set up by 
politico-military frontiers, In che light of this Western experience the 
Soviet Union's Western allies had taken the initiative, before the close 
of the Second World War, in proposing arrangements on a large scale 
for the promotion of personal intercourse between her nationals and 
theirs—especially in the promising form of an interchange of students, 
In the Westerners’ belief it was not their fault that these overtures 
had not met with any response on the Russian side. They deplored the 
Soviet Government's evident unwillingness to let its subjects take 
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advantage of these opportunities that were being offered to them of 
sampling the Western way of life at first hand for themselves; and, 
while they read in the Soviet Government's opposition to their pro- 
posals for intercourse a lack of confidence in the spiritual power of 
Communism to hold its own against the contemporary Western way 
of life in the judgement of Soviet citizens, if these were once given 
a chance of making a comparative personal trial of the two dispensations, 
this reading of the motives inspiring the Soviet Government's policy of 
seclusion was no comfort for those Westerners who saw no salvation. 
for the World except in the achievement of a détente between the 
‘Western Society and its Russian neighbour. If the Politburo's belief in 
the hold of Communism upon the hearts and minds of Soviet citizens 
were ever to become robust enough to outweigh the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s fear of allowing their subjects to see the Western World for 
themselves, then (so it would appear to Western minds) a positive 
approach would have been made towards the healing of a spiritual 
schism that was a menace to the prospects, not merely of the Western 
Civilization, but of Mankind itself, not excluding the garrison of a 
Communist camp. 

In circumstances that were so plainly precarious but in other respects 
so enigmatically obscure, a dogmatic optimism was as unwarrantable 
as a dogmatic pessimism, and the living generation of Mankind had no 
choice but to reconcile itself as best t could to the disturbing knowledge 
that it was facing issues in which its very existence might be at stake, 
and that it was at the same time impossible at this stage to guess what 
the event would be. 

In A.D. 1952 these perennial waifs on board Noah's Ark were in 
the situation in which Thor Heyerdahl and his five fellow vikings on 
board a balsa-log raft found themselves on the morning of the 7th 
August, 1947. On that fateful morning a westward-flowing current that 
had borne the raft Kon-Tiki 4,300 nautical miles across the breadth of 
the Pacific Ocean was now carrying her towards the Raroia Reef. 
Beyond the line of surf breaking over this barrier the approaching 
seafarers could descry the feathery tops of palm trees, and they knew 
that these palms bedecked idyllic isles set in a still lagoon; but between 
them and this haven where they would be? ran the foaming and thunder- 
ing reef ‘in one line from horizon to horizon’,* and the set of the current 
and the wind gave the voyagers no chance of circumnavigation. They 
"were heading perforce towards an inevitable ordeal; and, though they 
might know what were the alternatives awaiting any voyagers in this 
plight, they could not guess which of these alternatives was to be the 
'ending of their own saga. 

If the raft were to be broken up by the breakers, the crew would be 
torn to pieces by the knife-edged coral if they were not saved by speedy 
drowning from that more painful death. If the raft were to hold together, 
and if its crew were to succeed in holding on to it, until the breakers 
had defeated their own malice by washing the raft up on to the reef 


1 Psalm evii, go 
2 Heyerdal, Thor: Kon-TUé (Chicago 1956, Rand McNally), p. 242- 
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high and dry, a shipwrecked crew might swim across the still lagoon. 
beyond, and so reach one of the palm-crowned isles alive. If the moment 
of the raft’s arrival at the reef should happen to coincide with the flood 
of one of those high tides that periodically submerged the reef to a depth. 
that compélled the breakers temporarily to subside, the Kon-Tiki might, 
after all, clear the death-line in calm water, and so come through 
unscathed. In the event, a high tide did flow in to lift her battered 
frame off the reef into the lagoon! some days after the surf had cast 
her up on to a bare coral crest; but on the morning of the 7th August, 
1947, no man on board the Kon-Tiki could tell which of these alter- 
native destinies was going to be hers and theirs. 

"The experience of these six young Scandinavian seafarers on that day 
was an apt allegory of an ordeal that still lay ahead of Mankind at the 
opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era. In A.D. 1952 an Ark of Civilization that had travelled a time- 
distance of some five or six thousand years across the ocean of History 
was now making, like the Kon-Tiki, for a reef which its crew would 
not be able to circumnavigate. This unavoidable danger ahead was the 
perilous line of transition between a world partitioned into an American 
and a Russian sphere and a world united under the control of the single 
political authority which, in an age of atomic weapons, must supersede 
the present division of authority sooner or Iater in one way or another. 
Was the eventual transition to be pacific or catastrophic, and, if catas- 
trophic, how dire was the catastrophe to be? In A.D. 1952 no one in the 
World could foreknow the outcome of the ordeal towards which the 
World was then manifestly moving. One thing alone was certain, and 
this was that the spirit in which an inevitable ordeal would best be met 
was the spirit shown by Thor Heyerdahl and his companions at the 
moment when the Kon-Tiki struck the Raroia Reef. 


(IV) POSSIBLE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF A 
FUTURE WORLD ORDER 


Without waiting for a facile wisdom after the event, an observer of 
world affairs in A.D. 1952 might perhaps usefully speculate on the shape 
of things to come so long as he confined his consideration of a future 
world order to elements that an oecumenical dispensation seemed likely 
to have in common with each of the two demi-mundane dispensations 
that had been crystallizing round the United States and round the Soviet 
Union since A.D. 1947. 

Tf the construction of a world order had depended on the Technology 
in which Man was so accomplished an adept, and not on the Human 
Nature that Man found it so dificult to govern and guide, Mankind in 
A.D. 1952 could have contemplated the future with complacency; for a 
simultaneous coalescence and shrinkage of the Oikoumené that had made 
it more dangerous than ever before to go on waging war had also made 
it less difficult than ever before to put Mankind in a position to preserve 
the peace by finding technological solutions for the administrative prob- 

1 See Heyerdahl, op. it, pp. a73-4. 
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lem of bringing the whole of the Oikoumené under the undivided control 
of a single oecumenical government, 

In terms of facilities for human intercourse no point in the Oikoumené 
was so remote from Washington in A.D. 1952 as Georgia and New Hamp- 
shire had been when, in A.D. 1792) the Congress of the United States 
had provided for a four months delay in the inauguration of a President 
after the election of his electors, in order to give the successful candidate 
the time that he would need for winding up his affairs at home and 
making his way to the seat of the Federal Government on horseback. 
For purposes of human intercourse the United States at the time of its 
establishment was of about the same size as the Acheemenian Empire in 
the fifth century B.C., when it took three months to travel to Susa, the 
imperial capital, from Ephesus, the Aegean terminus of the Great North- 
‘West Imperial Highway; and the Roman Empire may be reckoned 
to have been of about the same size in human terms, if we may assume 
that the centurion who took charge of Saint Paul after the Apostle had. 
appealed to Caesar would not have taken more than three months in 
conveying his prisoner from the Palestinian port of Caesarea to the 
Italian port of Puteoli if he had been able to book a direct passage and 
if he had been less unlucky in his weather? In A.D. 1952 three months 
seemed an inordinate length of time to allow for any journey imaginable. 
Yet the Roman Empire, the Achaemenian Empire, and the United 
States in her pre-railroad age were effectively administered common- 
wealths, though in each of them a period of three months had to be 
allowed for making the journey from the frontier to the capital; and, in 
this pre-railroad age, a Darius, Alexander, Demetrius, Caesar, Constan- 
tine, and Napoleon were able repeatedly to confound their antagonists 
by the speed at which they managed to dart from one extremity to 
another of an Oikoumené whose radius, in human terms, was a three 
months’ journey for ordinary official travellers, and a proportionately 
Jonger time than that for anyone not entitled to travel by the public post. 

"While in point of conductivity an eighteenth-century United States 
had been a polity of the same order of magnitude as the Roman or the 
Achaemenian Empire, in point of constitution it had been more ambi- 
tious, In contrast to the Roman and Achaemenian imperial régimes, 
which had been content to impose upon their subjects an authoritarian 
government maintained by a professional army and administered by a 
professional civil service responsible to an individual autocrat, the Con- 
stitution of the United States had provided for democratic government 
ina polity of the Roman or Achaemenian size by combining the Medieval 
Western device of parliamentary representation of an electorate with the 
aod i At od op she att Mawr e sce in tis Conston (ar. Hy 
(eae a) for lating the President should emasve be flee on the dy 
following the lint Monday in the November of a presidential election year, and that the 
term of bile ef the President elected by the Electoral College should run from “the 
fourth day of March nert succeeding" the date of election, The initial date of the Presi- 
dents term of oie was eventually advanced from the 4th March tthe oth January bythe 
Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution, which was proclaimed on the 6th February, 
TUR ta date by whieh he United States kad moved out of the Horae Age through the 


illod ge into the Air Age: AERA 
3 See VI. vii. 82, n. 1. , 3. See Acts xxvii, 1-xxviii, 16. 
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Hellenic device of federalism. A representative system in which the 
people's control over the government was exercised at one remove 
would, no doubt, have seemed an anaemic dilution of Democracy to 
citizens of city-states like Florence or Athens, for whom Democracy had 
signified the direct participation of all the citizens in public affairs; and, 
for the sake of making a reality of this political ideal, most of these 
Hellenic and Medieval Western democracies had been content to sce. 
the size of their commonwealths limited for ever to the maximum within 
which a direct participation of the whole citizen body in the government 
was still practicable. When this was taken as the touchstone for testing 
the genuineness of Democracy, a country with the area and population 
of Attica in the fifth century B.C. was the largest that could be governed 
democratically in the Athenian and Florentine sense; for in Attica the 
points farthest from the capital—an Eleusis, a Marathon, a Sunium— 
Were none of them farther away from Athens than a single day's journey 
on foot! while a citizen body that, at a maximum estimate, may have 
approached a total strength of sixty thousand at its peak? was unlikely, 
except on rare occasions, to present itself on the Pnyx in such force as to 
make the conduct of public business unmanageable. 


1 On the roth December, 1917, four students of the British Archaeological School at 
Athens, one of whom was the water of this Study, verhed this by wali from Sündum 
do Athens between the dawn and the dusk ofa winter's day. Starting from Sunlum at 
ise asm, our party reached Athens as night was falling. We should have arrived im 
daylight when approaching Vári, we had not wasted an hour or so by swerving off 
{He track and scouring the south-eastern spurs of Hymettus ia a vain search for the Cave 
of Pan. A citizen of Bibccentury Athens whose home was st Sunium, Marathon, or 
Eleusis would, no doubt, have had to spend at east one night in the capital whee he 
made the journey thither on fot in order to transact business theres 
o e ES Nolin The Canboage A TEES Cy (sage sp 
iniversity Breas), p. r, is Hight in interpreting ' in The History of the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War, Book It, chap, 13, te mean that the total number of male 
‘Athenian citizens of all classes, of the sge ot eighteen years and upwards, was something 
Between 55,000 and poco fa 431 B.C. Whatever the Agure actually was in 431 Bes E 
py Bave Peen higher lore S, ben some sooo men wero sirutke od the veter 
in execution of a law, passed in 41 ago Bie, restricting the Athenian franchise to the 
children of married couples in which both parents had been Athenian citizens at the 
dime of the child's birth; We do mot know the extent to which this reduction of the total 
by seco in 445 mc, ed been offset by natural increase during the next fourteen years, 
aim composing er nostalgie poltical utopias, in which Sparc was eit eal and 
Athens was fheir bugbear (see I i. gong, Teor ns m oi VA with one another 
in seting the optimum number of citizens Xs Jette at a Sguro 
that was very much lower than the actual numerical strength of the” Athenian citizen 
Boci ft day, vien its see o conde ades han ie pad been at Fa 
peak, In the Republic (423 4-2) Plato declares that, so long as his ideal city-state has the 
Sonstiuton thet he has iaid down for itir =o t o s c not mind i the number 
Sf citizens capable of bearing arms is no V Pand he stipulates that, 
if the number is to be higher than that, 1t must not be ‘ised 1 2 figure at which the 
ormunity wil Jose its unity. In The Laws (737 6-738 A) Plato takes ee Ris criterion for. 
the scale of his ideal city-state che need for the community's man-power to be sutheient 
io enable it to defend itself successfully if attacked by ite neighbour, and on this 
Sriterion he opts for a figure of so citizens capable of bearing arma. Atistotle, in his 
discussion of the optimum magnitude in The Polities (1225 noraa6 D), seains from 
Core himself to ey precise figure and merely spss tat the number of the 
Citizens must not be «o large as to make it impossible for them to be all persona 
acquainted, with one another, or imposible for an announcer without a loud-ipeaker 
epe pr) Drevrdpaos) to malke isset beard by the whole essembly, A popular aniembi 
Eyen of this size would, of course, have been unmanageable if it had been the omiy expen 
of government, In a competently managed Hellenic democracy such as the Athenian in 
She sixth and fifth centuries ne, the popular assembly was enabled to transact te busis 
hess effectively thanka to an infision of he representative system into the Cieisthenean 
Constitution of so8-se7 scc. Publie business was pre-digeved and presented, and fo 
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‘The size of the territory of the Roman Commonwealth was perhaps 
hardly more than a third of the size of the territory of a contemporary 
Athens at the time when, at some date in the fifth century B.C., the Ager 
Romanus was divided into twenty districts in order to articulate a 
national popular assembly into as many companies of voters, each con- 
sisting of the citizens whose domicile lay in one of these "tribal districts;? 
and the maximum distance that any Roman citizen would have to travel 
from his home to the capital in order to take part in national public 
business remained well within Attic limits even after the territory of 
Rome had been enlarged by the addition of one new district (the Tribus 
Clustumina) up the left bank of the River Tiber? and four further new 
districts into which the territory of Veii, across the Tiber, was subse- 
quently carved up after its conquest in 396 B.c.* When in 358 B.C. two 
more districts (the Pomptina and the Publilia) were carved out of con- 
quered Volscian territory* in the lowlands south-east of the Alban Hills, 
Roman citizens now resident there might find it still just possible to 


subsequent transaction in the popular assembly wis controlled, by a grand jury, or 
ierni purposes committee, of the citizen body which was, not elected, but piked by 

ron desertae system in which the quota allocated to ach local administrative 
diret of Anica was proportionate io te faction of tee foul eileen body tat was 
uateted io be sepresented by the iens recon: in that diner Since tis bomi 
be Bos) was ac due hundred strong and was therefore ite the gener auemdlye 
{co unwieldy to dispatch executive business in plenary scsion, i was divided ino i 
feetons, which toot fure to serve as an cxective sub-committee for periods of 
"liri or thingie days sach wiin the Boule twelve month erm of chico Ths 
tzecutive sub-committee ad a chairman, picked by lt, who changed every twenty fuz 
ous Tho tesk of presiding over meetings ofthe Bou and of the genera reser wes 
Spera fo a prea ental Body of nine embers, picked by lot ad lee, as a cha, 
of their own, Trenie picked by lt, rom the siat sections ofthe Dial that were not 
Serving x de executive sub-commies atthe moment Gee Aristote: he Contin 
Sf dhe, cape 4 mee 
a Aree gata of she Mision of the Ager Romanus into the twenty "iba district is 
eigen by. Belogh in his Romie Cstte bs cum Den de Panchen dr 
{Beinn Leipzig 1928, de Gruyter), po, aot and apb-neu. The ony certain chron 
[ogien ace see that de est puent? bal ditics must have been Tasted before 
{he ation af a twenty Set (ie Closing), and that ths territory of Crasturerim, 
of which ts very disse na acted, munt fave Been anna dd 
‘eee Romanus before the annexation, in 398 nc of te territory of Vel, on he opposite 
Bank ofthe river, which was subsequenty carved up into four more districts (the trenty 
{feo ote cient ncn) cama be dedasi from ie ofthe and t 
itary of Pisane, aang the ht bak af the Fiber bermeen te textu of Crus 
Seir and Rome, mt fay been anne othe gw Romant blr eae 
ton of Crostumertu and Heloch (ep. cier PP- 298302) give reasons or dining 
ERE Pidcone was comqecred by Rome D che? dad hover sone We do pot ken 
sever, whetber tn conquefed Fidenate territory was included in ona of the Hl 
treny Koman ‘ital’ dines o in the cwenty ra district Le» te Clostumine 

Eve however, i the Ager Fidenas was ale included i the Ager Romana at the 
date a which the opal eren Karman bal diri were tuit, the apeequie 
Stes of the Ager Ronse atthe time would have een mo more than Br equite los 
Sehr tractet Baa dat that time Fidenae was stl independent (hese gutes wil be 
Bind ia Baloch, op. cio Pi 198), On the other hand the area of Autos, within her 
frontier ae they’ ab in die M Geiury mcs Waa as ouch at ago square Kilometres 
secording fo Blocs reckoning i his Di Beodlhenng der GricitloRimachon Walt 
(Esti abe, Danefer and Hamble oe ede he and of Saal which 

p c E ARD E MI 

Eleuthera adjoining tbe landstronser between Ainea and Booota, ‘Thigytiden 
discre the Oropi e subjects of Athene (Sook TE chap. as; ep: Book IV chap. 
Goh while ie a nor cermin tat the Eleuteri, ponemad tie fall Athenian franchiso 
V Roos or ne lutis oë these mo diek i dnl By G. de Sunt in 
hs Aeka (Turin ora, Bosca), pags, a: 

3 See Beloch, Romitche Geschichte, Pp: 159, 174, 265, and 270. 

5 S Bids P. o7. ^ BR: pp. 265 and 356-8. 
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exercise their public rights and duties in the capital by making, within. 
the day, a journey that was rather longer than the journey from Sunium 
to Athens; This physical feat would certainly have been practicable for 
Roman citizens domiciled in two other new districts (the Maecia and 
the Scaptia) that were carved in 332 B.C." out of territory, ceded to Rome 
in 338 2.c. by the Confederation of Latin City-States, between the two 
previously acquired outlying districts in the Pomptine Marshes and the 
metropolitan domain of the Roman Commonwealth containing the 
original twenty districts. A Roman citizen domiciled in another new 
district (the Oufentina), carved in 318 B.C. out of territory, ceded to 
Rome by Privernum,? in the Pomptine Marshes south-east of the two 
districts established there in 358 B.C., might have been able to reach 
Rome within the day by an athlete's tour de force; but the task would 
have defeated the classical Athenian long-distance runner Philippides 
himself if Philippides had been a Roman citizen domiciled in a district 
(the Falerna) that had been constituted in 332 mc out of territory, 
ceded to Rome by Capua along the north bank of the Lower Volturnus, 
more than a hundred miles away from Rome as the aeroplane flies; and, 
when in the course of the years 268-241 2.c. the territory inhabited by 
Roman citizens legally invested with the active rights of citizenship was 
progressively extended from the northern environs of Rome northward 
across the Apennines to the shores of the Adriatic, and when these fully 
enfranchised Sabines and Picentes were enrolled in 241 B.C. in a newly 
created Tribus Quirina and Tribus Velina, the territory of the Roman 
Commonwealth flagrantly burst the bounds within which it was 
physically possible for every citizen to participate in the national govern- 
ment directly. 

‘Thus, long before the time when the Roman Empire became co- 
extensive with the Hellenic World, and when local communities of 
transplanted or naturalized Roman citizens were scattered all over the 
territory of this Roman-built Hellenic universal state, an ever increasing 
majority of the total Roman citizen body had come to find itself unable 
in practice to exercise its rights and duties in the forum of Roman 
national politics simply because its domiciles were too far distant from. 
a capital city that was the only place where, under Rome's city-state 
constitution, national public business could legitimately be transacted. 

1 See Beloch, Römische Geschichte, pp. 264-5, 368, and sas. 

2 Bee ibid, pp. 300 and sað. * See bid, p. 388, 

4 The wife Bew over this stretch of country, from Ostia to the gap between Term 
cina and Monte Circllo on the ath October, 1948, after having traversed it by tnim. 
fn the 14th November, grt. 

5 Sce Belochy op. ct, p. 2655 eundem: Der Italie Bund unter Roms Hegemonie 
Cig ni relen, boc and ra 

Rs ate ae a.p 69, when the Pax Augusta was a century old, and when a quarter of 
a millennium had paesed since the date when Rome had mide herself viri mistress 
of the Hellenic World by overthrovring Macedon, the last other Hellente Great Power 
Capable of challenging Rome's supremacy, the Roman publie was surprised ac the die 
covery that the post of autocrat in constitutional disguise (Princeps), which had long since 
Become an indispensable organ in the government of the Roman Commonwesthe could 
be filled by a prenuncizmienta on the pert of Roman citizens serving in the garrisons of 
the imperi frontiers (inis Neronis... varios motus animorum non módo in urbe 
apud Pares aut populum mut urbant lem, wd amnes gone duceeque cone 
Set ley Impen amo po principe nib quem omne Bar (led 
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"These outlying Roman citizens had to satisfy their Hellenic craving for 
direct participation in the government of a city-state by participating in 
the local government of the praefectura, forum, conciliabulum, colonia 
Romana, or municipium of which they were also citizens under a Boeo- 
tian system of dual citizenship that had been adopted by the Roman 
Commonwealth as well as by its post-Alexandrine contemporaries the 
Seleucid Monarchy and the Aetolian and Achaean confederacies;! but 
this municipal franchise was no compensation for the virtual disfranchise~ 
ment that had been inflicted on them in the forum of Roman national 
politics, not by any narrow-hearted policy of making the control of the 
Roman national government a monopoly of a metropolitan minority of 
the citizen body,’ but by the inability of pre-mechanical means of com- 
munication to enable the outlying citizens of the Roman Commonwealth 
to put in an appearance in the capital city when the territory inhabited 
by Roman citizens had become as extensive as it had actually come to 
be some two or three centuries before the Emperor Tiberius, upon his 
accession in A.D. 14, at last took cognizance of the stultification of Rome's 
city-state constitution by her territorial expansion in the long since 
overdue act of liquidating the anachronistic Roman national popular 
assemblies in the capital city. 

Tt was, in fact, technologically impossible for the Roman citizen body 
in the first century of the Christian Era—and a fortiori in the third 
century, after the enfranchisement of almost all Rome’s alien subjects 
in AD. 212 by the Emperor Caracalla (imperabat A.D. 211—17).—to take, 
in the government of a Pan-Hellenic Roman Empire, the direct part that 
the Athenian citizen body in the fifth century B.C. had been able to take 
in the government of Attica; and this would likewise have been impos- 
sible in the eighteenth century of the Christian Era for the citizen body 
of a United States whose populated territory was then still confined to 
the eastern seaboard of North America between the Atlantic and the 
Appalachian Mountains. On the other hand, by A.D. 1952 the progress 
made by Western technology within the 177 years that had elapsed since 
the Declaration of Independence had, in terms of human intercourse, 
reduced to the dimensions of a Periclean Attica a United States that 
now stretched from coast to coast of the North American island. On the 
roth October, 1950, it took the writer of this Study a shorter time, by 
four hours, to fly from New York to Los Angeles than it had taken him 
to walk from Sunium to Athens on the roth December, 1911. By A.D. 
1952 it was possible for any politician in Washington, on any day of the 
year, to present himself, within the day, in person before an audience in 
any part of the United States; and, though it was not possible for him to 
be present in the fiesh in every city, town, village, and homestead in the 
country at the self-same moment, it was possible at the self-same moment 

1 See IV. iv. 3207 


2 Tt was true har Komen citizens organized in local communities with the status of 
municipia had originally been saddled with the duties of Roman citizenship without 


enjoying the corresponding rights; but Roman citizens organized in Joeal communities 
vli teens of colonize Romane had hys enjoyed these right, besides being bound 
By those duties, subject to their being physically able to exercise these rights by making 


the journey to Rome. 
3 See V. vi 7, n. 41 VI. vii, 156, n. 3; VI. vii. 375; and pp. s5a-4, below. 
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for every inhabitant of all these homesteads, villages, towns, and cities 
to enjoy the edifying experience of listening to Cleon by radio and 
viewing him by television, 

‘Thanks to these recent chefs-d'œuvre of Western Technology, it was 
in fact possible for all citizens of the United States at any moment to 
listen in and look in to the public discussion of political issues; and it 
was also possible for the spokesmen of any ‘lobby’ to take a more active 
part than this in American national politics by flying within the day 
from Portland, Oregon, or from San Diego, California, to Washington, 
D.C., and bringing Cleon to bay in his den on Capitol Hill before the 
demagogue had had time to forestall a Pacific Slope ‘pressure group's" 
offensive by winging his own way to the Pacific Coast and cajoling a 
Californian or Oregonian audience face to face. It was true that the 
citizen body could not yet descend on Washington at a day's notice en 
‘masse pending the requisite multiplication of seats on aeroplanes and 
rooms in hotels. Yet, if in this respect the United States in a.D. 1952 
might be deemed still to be not quite so close-knit, in terms of human 
intercourse, as Attica had been in 449 B.C., the United States was already 
closer-knit than Attica had ever been on the new plane of intercourse 
that the inventions of broadcasting and television had opened up. In 
‘Hellenic history there had never been a time when the entire population 
even of a Lilliputian Belbina, not to speak of a Brobdingnagian Attica, 
had been able to listen to the voice, and watch the countenance and 

estures, of a politician talking to an assembly in the agora at the capital. 

n this plane the United States in A.D. 1952 was as diminutive in size, 
expressed in terms of human intercourse, as Abraham Lincoln's Spring- 
field or as Demosthenes’ Paeania; and the United States’ size today gave 
the measure of the World's size tomorrow, since, if any one thing could 
be predicted with assurance in theapprehensive World of this date, it was 
that a rapidly growing fleet of aeroplanes, fying at a rapidly accelerating 
speed, would become capable of reaching their destinations in a rapidly 
diminishing number of minutes, and that a rapidly growing host of 
radio and television sets would become capable of picking up sights and 
sounds at a rapidly increasing distance from the points where these 
importunate instruments were located. 

Tt will be seen that in A.D. 1952 world government was already within 
Mankind’s grasp in so far as Technology could avail to thrust this now 
urgent political necessity into human hands, As soon, however, as we 
ascend—or descend—from the plane of Technology to the plane of 
Human Nature, we find the earthly paradise skilfully assembled by the 
ingenuity of Homo Faber being reduced to a fool’s paradise by the per- 
versity of Homo Politicus. 

In AD. 1952 a democratic world government that had now become 
technologically feasible was not within sight of becoming practical 
politics, because the ripe fruits of Technology could not be harvested 
without a change of heart of which, so far, there was little sign. In a 
coalescing and shrinking Oikoumené whose human inhabitants were 
finding themselves at ever closer quarters with one another, an urgently 
needed, but not yet inaugurated, world order was still awaiting the 
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fulfilment of a prophecy made in the Syriac World in the eighth century 
B.C. by the Judaean seer Isaiah: 


“The wolf . . . shall dwell with the lamb and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and 
a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together; and the lion shall eat straw like the 
‘ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all My holy mountain; for the Earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." 

"This Hebrew prophecy had not been left altogether unfulfilled by the 
Earth's non-human fauna; for it was a scientifically verified fact that the 
beasts of prey did have a habit of granting a truce to fellow creatures 
that were normally their quarry when a drought drove them all to the 
same still welling spring, or a forest fire to the same still unscorched 
glade, or a flood to the same still unsubmerged holy mountain; and these 
habitual signs of grace in the dumb animals’ response to the challenge 
of emergencies threatening the lives of all creatures alike were the foil 
against which a Syriac prophet or a Western naturalist would contem- 
plate the twentieth-century spectacle of human carnivores that still 
could not or would not bring themselves to enter into a Truce of God, 
even when they were being forced to rub shoulders with one another by 
the menacing rise of a tide of atomic science round the coasts of a shrink- 
ing Oikoumené. 

In A.D. 1952 the nearest approach to political co-operation that a 
Russian bear and an American cagle found themselves able to make to 
one another was their common participation in the activities of the 
United Nations Organization, The inability of the two surviving Great 
Powers to come closer together than this had been the limiting factor. 
that had prevented the architects of the constitution of the U.N.O. from 
making of it anything more intimate than a forum for international 
debate between delegates of the governments of sovereign independent 
states, of which three, besides the two titans, were armed with a veto on. 
resolutions passed by a majority of their fellow states-members. During 
the five years of its existence up to date, the U.N.O. had demonstrated 
its value, notwithstanding the severity of these limitations, by proving 
to be a decidedly more conductive means of political communication 
than ‘the usual diplomatic channels’. Delegates of the United States 
Government and the Soviet Government could still continue to talk to 
one another here when the traditional channels of communication had 
become choked; and at Lake Success they were parleying in the presence, 
and with the participation, of delegates of governments of states of lesser 
calibre which, in this forum, had a constitutional right to make their 
own voices heard, 

‘These were no mean services to the cause of peace and concord; and 
an oecumenical institution that provided these services was one with 
which Mankind could not afford to dispense in their perilous situation 
at the time. Yet these merits did not make the U.N.O. capable of be- 


2 Isa, xi. 6-9. 
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coming the embryo of a world government. The realities of the distribu- 
tion of power in the World that had emerged from the Second World 
War were not adequately reflected in the clumsiness of a constitution 
that had embodied the unrealistic principle of ‘one state one vote’, and 
that had then found no better means of bringing a fictitious ‘equality of 
states’ into line with a harsh reality than the concession to five Powers of 
a veto that was denied to their nominal peers. The best prospect in sight 
for the U.N.O. was a possibility that it might evolve from being a forum 
into becoming a confederacy; but there was a great gulf fixed between. 
any confederacy of sovereign independent parochial governments and 
any federation of peoples with a central government claiming and 
receiving the direct personal allegiance of each individual citizen of the 
union; and it was notorious that the history of political institutions knew 
of no case in which this gulf had been crossed by any other process than 
a revolutionary leap. 

On this showing, the U.N.O. seemed unlikely to be the institutional 
nucleus out of which an eventually inevitable world government would 
develop, though it seemed likely to remain an indispensable instrument 
for the preservation of peace unless and until a unitary world govern- 
ment had grown out of some other germ. In A.D. 1952 the probability 
seemed to be that, if and when an effective world government did come 
into being, it would take shape through a development, not of the 
U.N.O,, but of one or other of two older and tougher political ‘going 
concerns’ which, as a result of the outcome of a Second World War, had 
already partitioned the Oikoumené between them. The world govern- 
ment of the future seemed likely to stem either from the Government of 
the United States, which in A.D. 1952 was already in effect the govern- 
ment of more than one-half of the Oikoumené, or from the Government 
of the Soviet Union, which at the same date was already in effect the 
government of the rest of the Habitable and Traversable World. 

Tf the living generation of Mankind had been free to choose 

utrorum ad regna cadendum 
omnibus humanis esset terráque marique,* 
there could be little doubt in a contemporary Western observer’s mind 
thata decisive majority of all living men and women that were competent 
to make any judgement at all upon this issue, and an overwhelming 
majority of such people in all Western countries, would have opted for 
becoming subjects of the United States, and not subjects of the Soviet 
Union, so long as these two Powers continued to divide between them 
the dominion over the Oikoumené; and there could be equally little 
doubt that the same millions would also have prayed for the victory of 
the United States in the event of a war between the two Powers for the 
prize of world-wide supremacy that the elimination of one competitor 
would leave exclusively in the surviving competitor's hands. In Western 
eyes, at least, it seemed self-evident that, if Mankind were indeed to be 
confronted with a choice between destroying itself or acquiescing in the 
enforcement of peace by the fiat of some single Power, and if they were 


? Lucretius: De Rerum Naturd, Book TII, 1l. 836-7, quoted on p. 484, above. 
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then to be confronted with a choice between the United States and the 
Soviet Union as the only possible two candidates for this necessary yet 
invidious political mission, the United States would be preferable, out 
of all comparison, to the Soviet Union as the victor in this fateful com- 
petition for being the Power whose fiat the rest of Mankind was hence- 
forth to obey. 

‘The virtues that made the United States incomparably preferable to 
the Soviet Union as a candidate for this imperial role stood out con- 
spicuously against a Communist Russian foil, 

America’s cardinal virtue in the sight of her present and prospective 
subjects was her transparently sincere reluctance to be drawn into play- 
ing this role at all. An appreciable portion of the living generation of 
American citizens, as well as all the ancestors of all American citizens 
who were not themselves immigrants, had been moved to pluck up their 
roots in the Old World and to start life again on the farther side of the 
Atlantic by a yearning, not to meddle in, but to extricate themselves 
from, the affairs of a Continent whose dust either they or their forebears 
had once demonstratively shaken from off their feet;! and the buoyancy 
of the hope with which the forebears had made their deliberate with- 
drawal from the Old World in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries was matched by the poignancy of the regret with which 
the living generation of Americans was making its compulsory twentieth- 
century return. The compulsion, as we have seen,? was taking the form 
of an ‘annihilation of distance’ through the progress of a Western tech- 
nology; and the Americans themselves had done perhaps more than any 
other Western people to develop this peculiarly Western art in the 
direction in which its course was now running directly counter to its 
American adepts! cherished political aims and ideals. The flaming sword 
wielded by this inexorable angel of their own creation who was expelling 
the Americans from their utopian earthly paradise had been flaring in 
the skies since the invention of the aeroplane at the turn of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Yet nothing less cogent than the experi- 
ence of finding themselves involved willy nilly in two world wars in one 
lifetime could have moved the American people between A.D. 1941 and 
A.D. 1947—a8 the Japanese people had been moved between A.D. 1853 
and a.D. 1868 by the logic of comparably portentous events—to recognize 
that thoy could no longer safeguard Uieir interests, independence, or 
even existence unless they broke with a traditional policy of isolation 
which still retained a hold on their hearts even when it was ceasing to 
convince their intellects. Shrinking, as they did, from involvement in 
international politics, the Americans shrank still more vehemently from 
being cast, as they were being cast by their inescapable preponderance 
in power, for the role of serving as their neighbours’ leaders and masters; 
and their manifestly genuine regrets for a lost idyllic seclusion were their 
best credentials for commending them to foreign peoples over whom the 
force of circumstances was constraining them to assume authority. 

“The truth is, and must be, that social life is happiest and most har- 


? Matt, x. 145 Mark vi. t1; Luke i. s and x. r1; Acte xiii. 51 and xviii. 6. 
2 On pp. 479-86, above, 
Bens T 
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monious where those who have to rule are the last people who would 
choose to be rulers, and is least happy and least harmonious where the 
rulers are of the opposite disposition.”* 


On the morrow of the Second World War, Plato's dictum was as excul- 
patory for the Americans as it was damning for the Russians.* 

‘The Americans’ second outstanding virtue was their generosity. It 
has been noticed in a previous chapter,” as one of the auspicious features 
in the situation after the Second World War, that the Soviet Union, as 
well as the United States, was a ‘sated’ Power; but the economic and 
social situations of the two countries were identical only in the general 
sense that Russia, like America, was a country commanding vast still 
undeveloped human and non-human resources. In contrast to America, 
Russia had hardly yet begun to exploit her potentialities, and the develop- 
ments that she had carried out at such cost in human effort and suffering 
during the twelve years immediately preceding the German assault upon 
her in a.D. 1941 had been largely sabotaged by her abominable Western. 
invaders, Thereafter, the Russians had taken an unjust advantage of 
finding themselves on the winning side by recouping themselves for the 
Germans’ destruction of Russian industrial plant by seizing and removing 

lant, not only from a guilty Germany, but from East and Central 

juropean countries that the Russians professed to be liberating from 
the Nazis, and from Chinese provinces in Manchuria that they professed 
to be liberating from the Japanese. This was a contrast indeed to the 
United States’ post-war reconstruction policy of first making, on a vote 
passed in the House of Representatives at Washington on the 2sth 
January, 1944, a major contribution to the resources placed at the 
disposal of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, and then following up this short-term emergency measure for the 
relief of the war-stricken peoples of the World by launching, on the sth 
Jane, 1947, a long-term plan for reconstruction in Europe that was to 
be payable entirely out of the American tax-payer’s pocket. 

"Phe Marshall Plan was perhaps not quite unprecedented. There was 
a classical precedent in a post-Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic history 
that had seen the states of the Hellenic World of the day vie with one 
another in the generosity of their gifts to the city-state of Rhodes after 
Rhodes had been smitten by an earthquake in 227 2.c.^ This, however, 
had been a case of many countries contributing towards the relief of one 
country, whereas the Marshall Plan was a case of one country offering 
help to all the rest, and making this offer at a time when the donor was 

2 Plato: Respublica, saa Ð, quoted in II, iii, asa. 

2 Damning, that is to say, for the Russians inthe role of ruler, in which the Russians 
had always Been at their worst, There had, however, been another role in which the 
Russians had always been at their best since the days of loris and Gleb (past 
‘Ab. 1915), and that was the sole of martyrs, The noble army of Russian marty, whose 
anka had been perpetuelly recruited by one generation iter another of intrepid volan. 
{sors from the eleventh century to the twentieth, bore witness to the historica! fact that 
{Re orem ven nthe Ronan Hoe a vay been under challenge from aa 
thenien Russian spirit of sell-sacrificing love shat had known no fer of them which Kill 
the Body bus are not able to kill the Soul (Matt. x. 28; ep, Luke xii. 4-9). A student of 
Russian history, looking forward in A-D. 1953, would be tlow to belive that this other 
vein in the Russian éthos had run dry P On p. 47h, above, 

2 See Polybius: Oerumenical History, Book V, chaps, 88-90, cited on p.271, above. 
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already the strongest single Power in the World of the day. In the past. 
it had been customary for dominant Powers, not to give, but to take,’ 
and there had been no departure from this evil custom in the policy that 
the Soviet Union had been following. In setting a new moral standard 
for ‘power politics’ by launching the Marshall Plan, American statesman- 
ship was putting Russian post-war actions to shame and Russian post- 
war intentions to an ‘acid test’? and on both these counts Russian 
statesmanship made a poor showing in its response to this searching 
American challenge. In declining Marshall Aid for the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet Government might be held to be acting within 
its rights, and foreign critics, at any rate, had no locus standi for objecting 
to a decision against which no effective protest had been made by the 
misera plebs Sovietica at whose expense their government's decision had 
been taken; but, in using her hold over her satellites in order to compel 
them too to reject the American offer, the Soviet Union was guilty of an 
abuse of power that was particularly flagrant in cases in which countries 
at her mercy whom she was forbidding to accept American assistance 
‘happened to be countries that were doubly in need of it because they 
had been stripped by the Soviet Government, since the end of the 
Second World War, of industrial plant which the war itself had spared. 

Tt will be seen that Russia's behaviour would have made a present to 
America of the beau role even if America’s behaviour had not been as 
handsome as in fact it was; and this contrast between the post-war 
records of the two surviving Great Powers comes out even more sharply 
when we pass from the economic plane to the political and the milit 
A post-war world that was craving for freedom from want had a still 
greater yearning for freedom from fear; and, while the fear inspired by 
the Soviet Union was as intense as it was ubiquitous, fathers of families 
in countries under the hegemony of the United States were not being 
kept awake at night by any fear that a United States Government that 
had them in its power might abuse this power by coercing them with 
the threat of taking their children’s lives with atomic weapons which, 
in ‘the Free World’, were an American monopoly. 

Citizens of West European countries were, however, now haunted by 
fears that some American decision, in which the West European peoples 


1 Imperial Powers which, like the Roman Empire in the Hellenic World and the 
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might have had no say, might inadvertently bring Russian atomic mis- 
siles hurtling down on Dutch, Danish, French, and British heads. Such 
West European fears of dire consequences descending upon Western 
Europe as unintended by-products of some impulsive American retort 
to some provocative Russian act of aggression were anxieties that might 
or might not be well founded, but their currency in Western Europe was 
a fact, and this psychological fact exposed a constitutional flaw in the 
structure of a commonwealth of Western nations in which all the partners, 
with the crucial exception of one partner whose ‘fiat’ was ‘law’, were 
exposed to the risk of being involved in a perhaps irretrievable cata- 
strophe as a consequence of decisions in which they might have had no 
voice, on issues in which, for them, the stakes were life and death. It was 
proverbial that in a society articulated into a number of sovereign inde- 
pendent parochial states every people was apt to get the government 
that it deserved;! and even this political nemesis was not easy for human 
souls to bear, notwithstanding the undeniable justice of it. In a com- 
monwealth of nations indissolubly associated under the hegemony of a 
paramount Power, the lot of all the subordinate participants was the 
intolerable injustice of getting a government that had been deserved, not 
by them, but by their predominant partner; and this was the plight of 
America’s, as well as Russia's, satellites in A.D. 1952. 

Tt was, moreover, a plight that could not be mitigated appreciably by 
resorting either to "the usual diplomatic channels’ or to the new forum 
provided by the United Nations Organization, Under the current un- 
written constitution of a nascent Western Community, issues of vital or 
lethal moment to its West European, Canadian, and Australian citizens 
were being decided by the play of party politics in the domestic political 
arena of the United States, The non-American citizens of the Western 
Community had no institutional means of taking part in the working 
out of Western policy at this domestic American formative stage; and 
the most that their municipal governments could do on their behalf was 
to make the ineffective gesture of tabling motions pleading that a stable 
door should be locked after an apocalyptic steed had flown. 

By A.D. 1952 a celebrated American definition, dating from A.D. 1895, 
of the standing of the United States in the Western Hemisphere had 
come to be no less true of her standing in a world-wide Oikoumené in 
which all countries were under the United States’ hegemony save those 
that were under the Soviet Union's domination. 


“To-day the United States is practically sovereign’ ['in the United States’ 
portion of a partitioned world’, as an observer, quoting Olney's despatch in 


7 ‘Toute nation a le gouvernement qu'elle mérite’ (de Maistre, J.: Lettres et Opuscler 
Inédits (Paris 1851, Vaton), vol i, p. 235, 15th August, 1811). 

"By the end of the year A.D, 1950 these painful truths had been borne in upon the 
minde of the West European citizens of the Western Community by their experience of 
4n international crisis over a local war in Korea that had been threatening to renkle into 
A war of worldwide dimensions. ‘The contemporary reaction of a West European 
nationalist was expressed in caricature in the aphorism “America was thus clear top 
nation, and History came to a” (Sear, W. C., and Yestman, R. J.s 1004 and ll That 
(London 1930, Methuen), p. 115) The reaction of a West European federalist addressing 
himself io an American public, might be expressed in the slogan: "No annihilation witht 
Qut representation: 
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AD. 1952, would be inclined to amend the text in substitution for the 
original words ‘on this continent’), ‘and its fiat is law upon the subjects to 
which it confines its interposition, Why? It is not because of the pure 
friendship or good will felt for it. Tt is not simply by reason of its high 
character as a civilised state, nor because wisdom and justice and equity 
are the invariable characteristics of the dealings of the United States. Tt is 
because, in addition to all other grounds, its infinite resources, combined 
with its isolated position, render it master of the situation and practically 
invulnerable as against any or all other Powers." 


This dictum on the standing of the United States had not lost any of 
its cogency in coming to be applicable to a far wider sphere of hegemony 
than had been in the mind of the Secretary of State at Washington who 
had written those sentences in A.D. 1895; and, though a patriotic non- 
American citizen of a twentieth-century Western commonwealth of 
nations might be content to make the pertinent comment that the most 
lacerating American whips were, at any rate, less grievous instruments of 
political chastisement than even the least venomous Russian scorpions, 
‘a philosopher’ might ‘be permitted to enlarge his views’? by taking some 
meteorological observations. In the first place he would observe that the 
virtual monopoly, by a paramount Power, of the determination and 
execution of policies in which the lives and fortunes of satellite peoples 
ere at stake was pregnant with a constitutional problem that could not 
be evaded; second, that, in the partitioned Oikoumené of A.D. 1952, this 
problem was a live one both in the American and in the Russian sphere 
of hegemony or domination; third, that the problem would still present 
itself, and still demand a solution, if the two spheres were eventually to 
be amalgamated; and, fourth, that this problem could not be solved 
without recourse to some form of federal union. 

The mere recital of these observations made it clear that the con- 
stitutional issues raised by the advent of a supra-national order on the 
political plane were unlikely to be settled easily or rapidly, One pro- 
mising feature in the situation was that the United States and the Soviet 
Union—one or both of whom would have a decisive say in the constitu- 
tional development of a commonwealth of nations under its hegemony 
—were, as it happened, both of them morally committed to an approval 
of federalism in principle in virtue of having written it into their own 
constitutions. 

‘The Constitution of the United States was the product of a deliberate 
choice of full federal union in preference to a looser form of political 
association—between states only, and not also between human beings— 
that had quickly been proved inadequate by painful experience; and the 
people of the thirteen original states-members of the Union had federated 
with one another on terms that had left a door open for the admission of 
new-comers. In the minds of latter-day citizens of a United States that 
had increased its membership from the original figure of thirteen states 
to an eventual figure of forty-eight between A.D. 1792 and A.D. 1912, à 

+ Secretary of State Richard Olney, in a dispatch of the 2oth July, 1895, to the United 
sad Abele wo tus Gaus of Se duet Pets 


2 Gibbon, Edward: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, “General 
Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West, at the end of chap. xxxvii 
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familiarity with the history of their country during those 120 years had 
associated the idea of federalism with the idea of progressively incor- 
porating additional constituents; and against the historical background 
of this domestic American precedent a suggestion that the American 
people themselves might one day enter into a federation with other 
peoples would not be startling even to Americans who found it un- 
palatable. A federation between the peoples of the United States and 
other English-speaking countries would, indeed, be very closely in line 
with domestic American constitutional tradition. A proposal to extend 
a federation of English-speaking Western peoples to Continental West 
European peoples that were akin to the English-speaking peoples in their 
‘way of life without being linked with them by a community of language 
might, on the other hand, look, in American eyes, like a hitherto untried 
venture for which no adequate precedent was to be found inthe domestic 
American experience of incorporating into the citizen body of the United 
States a small French-speaking population in Louisiana in A.D. 1803 and 
small Spanish-speaking populations in California and New Mexico in 
A.D. 1848. Yet the United States’ next-door neighbour Canada was a 
successfully working model of a federation between two peoples, speak- 
ing different languages and professing different religions, who were 
approximately equal to one another in numbers; and another cue was 
offered by the letter of the law officially in force in the Soviet Union. 
In Western eyes the federal constitution with which the Soviet Union 
had equipped itself might look suspiciously like a facade put up to mask 
the retention or re-establishment of a centralized despotism that had 
the momentum of six hundred years of Russian history behind it. The 
Petrine Russian Empire from which the Soviet Union had inherited its 
immense patrimony had been the heir of a Muscovite principality that, 
from the fourteenth century of the Christian Era onwards, had added 
field to field by extinguishing the independence of one after another of 
its neighbours. Was not the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics merely 
a disingenuous new title for a unitary autocracy of which no conceal- 
ment had been made by Stalin's franker predecessors Peter the Great 
and Ivan the Terrible? As far as any Western observer could judge, this 
current Western critique of the constitution of the Soviet Union was 
fair comment on the whole. Yet there was one point in which the Bol- 
sheviki’s professed constitutional new departure appeared to have some 
substance, and this was a point in which Stalin's hand was credibly 
reported to have been at work. Thanks to his own Georgian origin, Stalin 
seems to have appreciated the strength of the nationalist opposition 
aroused among the non-Russian subjects of the former Russian Empire 
by a policy of Russification; and he seems to have drawn the conclusion 
that, if this policy were not repudiated and reversed by the Tsardom's 
Communist successors, the effect would be to alienate the non-Great- 
Russian citizens of the Soviet Union from a Communism which they 
would then write off as a new disguise for a familiar Russian imperialism. 
Accordingly, when the constitution of the Soviet Union was being 
‘worked out during the years A.D. 1918-24," the internal administrative 
1 The constitution in force in AD. 1952 was that of the 6th December, 1936. 
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map of the former Russian Empire was entirely recast—and this appar- 
ently on Stalin's initiative —on lines that brought it into correspondence 
with the linguistic map; and the non-Great-Russian nationalities of the 
Union—including even the smallest and the most backward peoples in 
the Caucasus, the Urals, and Central Asia—were thus granted at least 
the boon of having their local administration and education conducted 
in their own mother tongues, however illusory their official autonomy 
might be in other respects. This Stalinian administrative map of the 
Soviet Union, drawn on a linguistic basis, was no Magna Carta. For 
example, the erection of an Autonomous Republic of Bashkiristan 
within the framework of a Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic 
in A.D. 1920 did nothing to abate the centralization at Moscow of the 
control of police, communications, economic affairs, and, indeed, all the 
effective levers of power; and, more than that, it did nothing in this 
case—under a local government on which the Bashkirs themselves were 
not represented—to check the continuation under the Soviet régime 
of the unedifying process of chicanery, expedited by brute force, through 
which, under the Tsardom, the Bashkirs’ lands had been passing into 
Great Russian hands. No doubt the Bashkirs, like the Five Civilized 
Indian Nations in the South-Eastern United States, were marked out 
for being made the victims of spoliation by the fact of their happening 
to lie in the fairway of a mighty tide of aggressive colonization; but the 
Bashkirs were not the only non-Russian people to suffer adversity under 
the Soviet régime. Thereafter, in the Great Purge of A.D. 1936, the non= 
Great-Russian personnel in the governments of some of the non-Great- 
Russian units on Stalin's administrative map was reported to have been 
liquidated,? and in the Russo-German War of a.D. 1941-5 both the 
Crimean Tatar Republic and the Kalmuck Republic on the Steppe be- 
tween the Lower Don and the Lower Volga seem to have foundered on 
the charge that their peoples had been guilty of disloyalty to the Soviet 
cause, 

It will be seen that Stalin’s administrative map of the Soviet Union 
was not to be taken at its face value; but a moral commitment cannot be 
wiped out through being dishonoured by its makers; and, in the world 
that had emerged from the Second World War, Stalin’s map might live 
to be translated, after all, from the limbo of camouflage into the realm of 
reality if, on either side of the dividing line between a Russian and an 
American demi-monde, the letter of the Soviet Union’s federal constitu- 
tion were one day to be applied in the spirit of the Pan American Union 
of Republics and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

‘On the constitutional plane neither of these two political associations 
between a number of fully self-governing parochial states was a stage 
on any road leading towards world government, since the basis of both 
associations was the scrupulousness of the associated states’ reciprocal 
respect for one another's independence. The members of the Pan 
American Union were not moving towards a federation between these 


2 See Pipes, R. E.: “The First Experiment in Soviet National Policy The Bashkir 
Republic, 1917-1920 in The Russian Review, October 1959 (New York), pp. 303-19. 

T See Toynbee, A. |, and Boulter, Y. M.: Survey of International Affairs, 1937, 
vol. i (London 1938, Miltord), pp. 13°20. 
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successor-states of four different West European Powers’ colonial em- 
pires and the members of the British Commonwealth had been posi- 
tively moving away from the former political unity of an old-fashioned 
British Empire governed from Westminster. The British Common- 
wealth was, in fact, an entente between mutually independent states 
that had disengaged themselves from a unitary empire, while the Pan 
American Union was an entente between mutually independent states 
that had never been united politically in the past and were not moving 
towards unity now, Yet, just because the weaker parties to the associa- 
tion were aware—as they were in either case—that the strongest member. 
of the partnership had no intention of misusing his superior strength in 
order to impose his will upon the rest, both the Pan American Union 
and the British Commonwealth had achieved a felicitous relation of 
psychological parity between states of widely different calibre whose 
peoples not only spoke different languages but were also divided from 
‘one another by the more formidable barrier of a diversity in their ways 
of life, In this favourable psychological climate it had proved possible 
for Great Britain and Ceylon, the Indian Union and New Zealand, the 
United States and Guatemala, Brazil and Hayti, freely to co-operate 
with one another as moral equals; and the spirit animating these ententes 

might be enlisted in the cause of federation. 
ough the practical possibility of federation, either with the United 
States or with the Soviet Union, was limited by the notorious fact that, 
hitherto, so intimate a form of political association had proved prac- 
ticable only between communities closely akin to one another in their 
ways of life, the cultural and social circumstances of the time gave scope, 
within these limits, for federal union on a considerable scale, Federation 
with the Soviet Union did not, it is true, seem likely, in the dubious 
judgement of a Western observer, to prove an attractive proposition 
either to the Soviet Union’s Orthodox Christian satellites to the south 
of her or to her Western Christian satellites to the west of her; but a 
federal union between the United States, the other English-speaking 
peoples, and the Continental West European peoples would already have 
been within sight above the horizon of practical politics if an affinity in 
culture and a community of interests had been the sole, or even the 
decisive, considerations. ‘The obstacle—and it was a formidable one— 
was a human political animal’s proneness to give prejudice the pre- 
cedence over common sense and to allow itself to be swayed by feelings 
instead of taking rational decisions on the merits of a constitutional case, 
‘An American people which had once had to fight in order to win its 
independence would be reluctant to pool its sovereignty in a federal 
partnership with other peoples, even if the candidates for partnership 
ere peoples of like passions with itself" and also even if the principal 
partner were assured that her own representation in the prospective 
federal government would be proportionate, not merely to the relative 
numerical strength of her population, but to an index figure registering 
+ "The United States was a successor-state of the British Empire, Brazil of the Por- 


‘tuguese, and Hayti of the French, All the other seventeen members of the Pan American 
Union were successor-etates of the Spanish Empire, 3 Acts xiv. 5. 
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the United States’ overwhelming preponderance over the rest of the 
Western World in economic productivity. On the other side, West 
European satellites of the United States might be reluctant, for their 
part, to sacrifice a shadow of sovereignty that they still retained in a 
dependent relation which actually left them at the United States’ mercy; 
and, for the sake of clinging to this shadow, they might refrain from 
making any attempt to win the substance of an equitable share in the 
joint conduct of common affairs which could be obtained only at the 
price of pooling, in a federal union with the United States, a sovereignty 
which, in this form, could be revalidated within limits corresponding to 
current political and economic realities. 

‘The mulish perversity of Human Nature that thus threatened to assert. 
itself on both sides, if and when a proposal for federation was brought 
forward, was an obstacle that could not be expected to yield easily or 
quickly to common sense and goodwill; yet there were historical pre- 
cedents which indicated that, in any commonwealth of nations that had. 
originated in the establishment of one dominant Power's paramountey 
over a cluster of satellites, the passage of time would be likely to bring 
with it a gradual approach towards political equality through the pro- 
gressive enfranchisement of the imperial people's former subjects or 
subordinates.” 

In the history ofa Roman Commonwealth whose arcanum imperii had 
been its liberality in conferring the Roman citizenship upon aliens who 
had fallen under Rome's rule or hegemony, successive narrow-hearted 
reactions against this characteristic manifestation of a Roman political 
genius had all, in turn, been successively transcended sooner or later. 
Between 338 B.c. and 241 B.C. the inhabitants of about one quarter of 
Cisappennine Italy, extending along the south-west coast as far down as 
Cumae, and along the north-east coast as far up as Pesaro, had been 
progressively incorporated into the Roman citizen body, and this politic 
generosity had enabled Rome to establish her dominion over the whole 
peninsula, The door that had thus been held open for a century had 
then been closed and had been kept bolted and barred thereafter for the 
next 150 years; but in go-89 2.C. the rest of Rome's Italian satellites had 
extorted the Roman franchise from the paramount Power by force of 
arms; and, when, after this tardy further step forward, the reactionaries, 
had brought the process of enfranchisement to a halt again, this time 
along the line of the River Po, the door had been broken open by Caesar 
and had never been closed again. Caesar's enfranchisement of Rome's 
‘Transpadane satellites in 49 B.C. restarted a process which this time 
never came completely to a halt till in A.D. 252 it reached its term in 
Caracalla's enfranchisement of virtually all the residue of Rome's then 
still unenfranchised subjects throughout an empire that embraced all 
but a fragment of the Hellenic World; and the readiness of the Roman 
citizen body at this stage to share its political privileges with the rest of 
the inhabitants of an Hellenic Oikoumené that had been united politically 
under Rome's aegis seems to have been matched by a readiness on the 
part even of ancient and famous non-Roman Hellenic communities now 

? See, for example, VI, vii. 146-58. 
mans T2 
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to accept Roman citizenship at the cost of, at long last, merging in an 
‘ecumenical body politica parochial identity which they had been jealous- 
Iypreserving through the ages. In earlier chapters of Hellenic history there 
had been at least two critical occasions—the first in 431 B.C. and the 
second in 228 p.c.'—on which Athens and Sparta had remoreelessly 
sacrificed the Hellenic Society’s prospects of attaining an urgently 
needed political unity to their own parochial corporate egotism. There 
is no record of the re-emergence of this spirit in either Spartan or 
Athenian hearts on the historic occasion at the turn of the second and 
third centuries of the Christian Era? 

Tn the history of the Caliphate a corresponding evolution was accom- 
plished more swiftly, Little more than a hundred years elapsed between 
the political reunification of the Syriac World by the arms of Primitive 
‘Muslim Arab conguistadores in the fourth and fifth decades of the seventh 
century of the Christian Era and the Gleichschaltung of the Arab Muslim 
‘ascendancy’ with their non-Arab ex-Christian and ex-Zoroastrian con- 
verts and clients asa result of the Khurisini Iranian Muslim marchmen's 
victorious insurrection against the Umayyad régime in A.D. 7502 

"These precedents from Syriac and Hellenic history were good auguries 
for the prospect that, in a post-Modern chapter of Western history, a 
supra-national commonwealth originally based on the hegemony of 
a paramount Power over its satellites might eventually be put on the 
sounder basis of a constitutional partnership in which all the people of 
all the partner states would have their fair share in the conduct of com- 
mon affairs. A constitutional development on these lines seemed as 
probable in the long run as it was desirable, but in A.D. 1952 this was 
not the first business on Mankind’s political agenda. ‘The rock imme- 
diately ahead was a sooner or later inevitable transition from a present 
political partition of the Oikoumené between two rival Powers to a 

© Se Loot and IV iv. dm am R 

2 Professor Wiliam MoNcil commenta: ‘Was Roman citizenship still a privileg 
the ime of Caracalla? Or wis tà burden? Some Bisorans da tia the Bünglust wat 
tended to all fce men for the purpose of making them lale o he citizens taxes on 
keinen se fja eddon othe subject tne io which they were lae aad 
n any eae tne willingness of the existing citizen Dody to see new comer lected to 
resi will hardly have counted, The act of enfranchisement was surely an administrati 
Er which was by then more or less immune from publ opinione 

“The present writers reply would be, in general, that bureaucratic or autocratie govern- 
mente, is well as elected representative governments, are amenable to public Teeling and 
pinion ihough their eacton to it may sometimes be slower end though they may 
Peppa be gl ogo sedes neri the dangerous pame pl Sling bout being 
that this enfranchisement of vstually the whole of the sl sorting non-citizen clement 
{nthe population of the Roman Empire was followed by the growth of a corporate sense 
ff imperial patriotism which eventually expressed feel in tee coining of Ue mew word 
Romania” fo denote a now undivided and homogeneous Roman imperial peoples 
ecumenical fatherland. This sequel tothe Act of hp; ata suggets tht tng et was 
‘well timed in the sense of having been enacied at a dic at high the public feeling of 
{he divers elements in the population of the Empire was ipe ft t and i i hed not 
been practical politics ja ts sense in aiD. 212 ie would not so the writer would puss 
have been possil to enact it in that year merely because of its fea attractiveness m the 
professional eyes ef an imperial bureaucracy. The writer would also puces that even as 
Fecently asthe teen of Hadrian (imperabat ap: 117-38) it Would aot yet have been 
‘practical politic’ to enact the provisions of the Coratitutio dntonniana of AD. 203, 
However atractive the measure might have been to the Puremeraoy already at uit 
caller date "See 1L ii ar and VI. vic 147-52 
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future political unification of the Oikoumené under the control of some 
unitary political authority; and the first concern of the living generation 
‘of Mankind was that this perilous transit should be accomplished without 
a third world war. 

In an age of atomic warfare there were no peoples for whom this was 
not a matter of life and death in a world whose unification was already 
an accomplished fact on the military plane, but there were three peoples 
that had also incurred a special measure of moral responsibility for 
seeing to it that an urgently needed world order should be established 
without another catastrophe. In bringing about, between them, the 
defeat of Germany in the World War of A.D. 1939-45, the peoples of 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States had taken it upon 
themselves on behalf of Mankind to reject Hitler's offer of a lasting 
peace at Hitler's price, Ifin A.D. 194-1 Hitler had been allowed by these 
three Powers to have his way, peace would have been imposed on the 
World by the establishment of 2 Pax Germanica that would have relieved. 
‘Mankind from the fear of another world war for as far ahead into the 
future as any human eye could see, Hitler’s price for this boon had been 
so exorbitant that the three victor Powers’ decision to reject his offer 
was likely to win for them the blessings of Posterity supposing that they 
were now to succeed, between them, in bestowing the same boon on 
Mankind at an appreciably lower cost in the coin of standardization, 
regimentation, injustice, and tyranny. On the other hand, these same 
victors over Hitler would bring down upon their own heads Posterity's 
curses if they were to allow a third world war to rankle out of their vic- 
tory. In denying to Mankind the opportunity of enjoying the substantial 
benefits of an odious Pax Germanica, the peoples of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain had taken upon themselves a bind- 
ing moral obligation to provide Mankind with a better world order than 
Hitler's without inflicting on Mankind the third world war that a Ger- 
man victory would have spared them, 

Should the ex-victors now fail to accomplish this self-imposed task, 
they must expect to share with the Germans the execrations of an 
intolerably tormented Mankind so long as any memory survived of Man- 
kind's history in the twentieth century of the Christian Era. On the 
other hand, if, between them, they were to succeed in piloting Noah's 
Ark intact into the still waters of the lagoon beyond the perilous reef, 
they could look forward to being remembered throughout the rest of the 
Human Race’s term of life on Earth as the heroes who, by an un- 
precedented moral triumph over the perversity of their own human 
nature, had closed a chapter of human history branded with the ghastly 
mark of Cain? as the abominable Age of Civilization, Human Sacrifice, 
Slavery, and War, and had opened the way for Mankind to acquit itself 
better than before in its perennial struggle with an innate Original Sin. 
A generation which, in A.D. 1952, was thus bound over to render a strict 
account of a morally onerous stewardship might take heart from the 
words of an Athenian philosopher who had witnessed the breakdown of 
the Hellenic Civilization. 

? Gen. iv. 15, 17, and 22, 
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"In the struggle that will decide whether good or evil is to prevail in us, 
the issue is immeasurably greater than at first sight it might seem to be. 
zz; We must do everything that lies in our power to attain to Virtue and 
‘Wisdom in This Life. The prize is so splendid and the hope is so great.”* 


(V) PROBABLE FUNCTIONS OF A FUTURE 
WORLD ORDER 


Supposing that a world government were to be established, what 
would its functions be? Presumably these functions would be much the 
same whether the establishment of this prospective world government. 
were to be achieved pacifically or at the cost of a third world war, and 
whether it were to remain fixed in its initial form of a domination or 
hegemony exercised by a paramount Power or were eventually to acquire 
a federal constitution in which all the people in asupra-national common- 
wealth might hope to receive something like their fair share in the con- 
duct of common affairs. Evidently the choice between these divers 
alternative roads might make a world of difference to the possibility of 
a world government's being able to perform its functions satisfactorily, 
whatever these functions might be; but the functions themselves would 
presumably have been determined in advance by the play of those 
historical forces that, in A.D. 1952, seemed to be making the establish- 
ment of some kind of world government, at some price, inevitable. Was 
the nature of these future functions then perhaps already discernible? 

A world government would be the government of a universal state; 
and the specific characteristics of universal states, as well as the generic 
characteristics of states of all the divers historic species, were revealed 
in the history of Man in Process of Civilization within the last five or 
six thousand years. 

A state was an institution in which part of the psychic power-charge 
of an individual human being was impounded and combined with parts 
of the power-charges of other men and women to constitute a pool of 
power at the disposal of persons controlling and operating a govern- 
ment, A state might be defined as a piece of social mechanism designed 
for the twin purposes of accumulating power and of applying it; and the 
preservation of the power of a state was consequently bound to be the 
first concern of the persons, whoever these might be, who had one of 
these political pools of power at their command, The most dangerous 
threat to the survival of any parochial state had always been the existence 
of other parochial states within striking distance of it, and therefore the 
most urgent business of any parochial sovereign government had been. 
to maintain its own power against encroachments on the part of other 
parochial governments in the same politico-military arena and, if pos- 
Sible, also to increase its own power at the expense of each and all of 
neighbours, At the same time, every parochial government had always 
had to fight for the preservation of its power on a domestic front as well 
as on a foreign front, since, even when it was not being threatened by 

* Plato: Respublica, 608 B, and Phaedo, 114 C, quoted in V. i x68, 
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the aggressiveness of some foreign Power, a government would still have 
to reckon with the perennial recalcitrance of its own subjects; and, while 
it might be true that even in the smallest and weakest state the most 
powerful private individual would be impotent to resist the govern- 
ment’s will so long as he was trying to resist it in isolation from his 
fellows, it was an obvious move for a number of individuals to take a leaf 
out of the state's own book by making common cause among themselves. 
in order to pit against the pooled power of the state the pooled power of 
a family, clan, fief, faction, class, or interest. 

In view of this possibility of a concerted private challenge to a state's 
corporate power, the concern felt by every government for the preserva- 
tion of its power would force any government to set limits to its subjects? 
freedom of private enterprise. A government could not afford to allow 
any individual subject, and a fortiori not any organized group of sub- 
jects, to enjoy an untegulated licence to accumulate and apply power on 
their own private account, even in private relations with one another in 
which the state's interests were not involved directly and were perhaps 
not involved ostensibly at all. In order to safeguard its authority against 
threats to it on the domestic front, every government found it necessary 
to impose laws on its subjects and to sce to it that these laws were 
effectively enforced. States had learnt, for example, that they could not 
afford to let their subjects take the law into their own hands, or even to 
let them keep it in their own hands in spheres in which the application 
and execution of the law had traditionally been, not a public, but a 
private, affair regulated by non-state institutions like the Blood Feud 
and the Wergeld. Equity demanded, of course, that a law drafted, 
promulgated, and enforced in the name of a state by the persons con- 
trolling and operating that state's government should not discriminate 
either to the advantage or to the detriment of any particular member or 
group of members of the political community, and should not be devised 
to serve the selfish interests of the ruling group of members constituting 
the government. In practice, even those states that had achi 
highest standards of justice so far known in the history of Ci 
had never been able to preserve their legislation from being affected to 
some extent by the current domestic balance of power. It would, indeed, 
probably have been possible for a competent student of human affairs, 
possessed of full information about the content and application of the 
Jaws of any state at any date, to reconstruct, by inference, the domestic 
balance of power prevailing in that state at that time. 

‘Thus, during the first five or six thousand years of the currency of this 
institution, a struggle—in which the government of every state that had 
ever existed had been constantly engaged—for the preservation and 
increase of a state's power had led, in the lives of parochial states, to a 
concentration of governmental activity on two functions: the function 
of competing with foreign Powers by waging war with them for objects 
unattainable by diplomacy and the function of regulating the private 
relations between the state’s own subjects by legislation in which the 
current domestic balance of power was invariably reflected to some 
extent, The existence of states had thus been bound up with the 
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of the future as being patently peritura regna, this struggle within their 
bosoms between two competing and ultimately incompatible ideals was 
a new event of abiding interest because the struggle would be bequeathed 
by them to the world government, whatever this might be, that was to 
become the doomed parochial states’ residuary legatee. 

In the obscurity that at this time still veiled Mankind’s political future, 
it could at any rate be foreseen that, if and when something in the nature 
of a world government did take shape, the task of maintaining its own 
power would cost it less effort and less anxiety than this had cost any 
universal state known to History. A single authority holding a world- 
wide monopoly of the control of atomic energy employable for military 
purposes would not be confronted by any rival of its own calibre, and it 
"would also not have anything to fear from any residual pockets of 
recalcitrant barbarians in fastnesses encircled by a global polity that 
would already have embraced the rest of Mankind. A world government 
of the future would therefore be free to concentrate its efforts on the 
promotion of human welfare with a singleness of purpose that had not 
been feasible for any universal state in the history of any other society. 

"When a future world government eventually went into action in pur- 
suit of this objective, what would be likely to be its first move? The 
pursuit of human welfare by political means would raise, as we sh: 
for any political authority embarking on it the problem of s 
balance between the competing claims of individual freedom and social 
Justice; but it might be prophesied that this would not be the first con- 
‘cern of a world government in the initial stage of its political operations. 
‘The best-intentioned world government would not have its hands free 
to work either for Justice or for Liberty or for a practical compromise 
between these two goals of human endeavour unless and until it had 
succeeded in making adequate provision for Police, in the broadest con- 
struction of the term, in a world in which all tools had now become 
edged tools and in which every act—deliberate or impulsive, wise or 
foolish—was now charged, no longer just with the innocuously feeble 
force of human muscles, but with the titanically high-powered drive" 
of machinery ‘possessed’ by atomic energy. 


E. TECHNOLOGY, CLASS-CONFLICT, AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


() THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


[Ee messing of the word ‘employment’ may be stretched to cover 
not only the amount and the distribution of work and leisure but 
also the spirit in which the work is done and the use to which the leisure 
is put, it would be true to say that the impact of an unprecedentedly 
potent latter-day Western technique on a literally world-wide Western- 
izing Society that was still articulated into a number of separate classes 
with widely different standards of living had confronted the heirs of the 
Western Civilization with a problem of employment comparable to the 
problem of government that has been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Like the problem of government, the problem of employment was 
nothing new in itself; for, if the primary cause of the breakdowns and 
disintegrations of other civilizations in the past had been a failure to get 
rid of war by a voluntary and timely expansion of the scope of govern- 
ment from a parochial to an oecumenical range, a secondary cause had 
been a failure to get rid of class-conflict by voluntary and timely changes 
in the distribution of the pressure and product of work and the enjoy- 
ment and use of leisure. In this field, however, as in that, the extreme 
difference in degree between a latter-day Western and a previous human 
mastery over Non-Human Nature was tantamount to a difference in 
kind. By putting an unprecedentedly powerful new ‘drive’ into econo- 
mic production, a Modern Western technology had made a customary 
social injustice seem remediable and therefore feel intolerable. When 
the new-fangled cornucopia of a mechanized industry had churned out 
fabulous wealth—beyond the dreams of any class in any previous 
generation of this or any other society—for those Western entrepreneurs 
who had sown the seed and reaped the harvest of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, why should wealth and leisure still be monopolized by a privileged 
minority just as they had been before this Modern Western cornucopia 
had been invented?! Why should not this new-found abundance be 
shared with the Western capitalists by the Western industrial workers, 
and with the Western industrial workers by an Asian, African, and 
Indian-American peasantry that had been herded em masse into a 
world-embracing Western Society's internal proletariat? 

‘This new dream of the possibility of abundance for all Mankind had 
enerated unprecedentedly insistent and impatient demands for ‘freedom 
From want’; the vehemence and ubiquity of these demands raised the 


1 This odious reign of arbitrary privilege had been accepted tranquilly es part of an 
evidently unalterable order of Nature, by a Late Modern Western historian who had 
Bredo te te easier he Indust Revolution in i own county without having 
P'Soct is the constitution of Civil Society that, whilst a few persons are distinguished 
by, zicea by honours, and by knowiedge, the Body of the people is condemned to 
E ignorance, and poverty (Gibbon, Edward: The Histary of the Decline and 
Pall of the Roman Empire, Chap. i 
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question whether the productivity of the cornucopia was really in- 
exhaustible, as the importunity of the claims upon it assumed it to be; 
and this question could be answered only by solving an equation in 
which there were at least three unknown quantities. 

‘The first of these unknown quantities was the extent of a latter-day 
Western technology's potential capacity to satisfy the rising demands of 
a Human Race which was continuing to multiply and was beginning to 
ask for leisure, What were the planet's reserves of irreplaceable material 
resources in the shape of minerals, and of replaceable material resources 
in the shape of water-power and crops and livestock and man-power 
and human skill? How far could the resources so far tapped be made to 
increase their yield by the application of more efficient methods of 
extraction and processing and utilization? And how far could Mankind’s 
wasting assets in the shape of irreplaceable resources be set off by the 
tapping of alternative resources hitherto unexplored or at any rate un- 
exploited? 

‘At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era the current findings of Western Science suggested to a 
layman's mind that the Western technology's capacity was enormous; 
but at the same time the contemporary reactions of Human Nature to 
the impact of the Western technological revolution made it evident that 
there might prove to be practical limitations on this human plane to a 
productivity that might be virtually infinite in abstract terms of techno- 
logical potentiality. The production that had been rendered technically 
possible by a continuing and accelerating Industrial Revolution was a 
potentiality that could not be translated into a reality unless and until 
human hands could be found to hew the coal and stoke the fires and 
pull che levers with a will; but the price of the immensely enhanced 
power over Non-Human Nature that Western Man's mechanical prowess 
had now brought within Mankind's grasp was a proportionate increase 
in the regimentation of the workers and in the pressure of their work 
‘upon their life; and their inevitable resistance to these assaults on their 
personal freedom was bound to militate against the realization of those 
technological potentialities that had evoked the current demands for 
freedom from want. 

‘What was the extent of the sacrifices of personal freedom that the 
workers would be prepared to make for the sake of increasing the size 
of the cake of which they were each now demanding a larger slice? How 
far would the urban industrial workers go in submitting to ‘scientific 
management’? And how far would the primitive peasant majority of 
‘Mankind go in adopting Western scientific methods of agriculture and 
in accepting limitations on a traditionally sacrosanct right and duty of 
procreation? These questions are probed further in a later chapter, ! and 
the outcome of our examination of them there need not be anticipated 
at this point except for reporting that, at the time of writing, it seemed 
premature to expect to find precise values for these two further unknown 
Quantities in Mankind’s current economic equation. At this stage the 
most that could be said was that the potential capacity of a latter-day 

1 On pp. 563-9 and 595-604, below. 
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Western technology to increase production perhaps virtually ad infinitum. 
was running a race with the natural human refractoriness of the peasants 
and the industrial workers. The World's teeming peasantry was threaten- 
ing to cancel the benefits of technological progress by continuing to 
raise the numbers of the World's population pari passu with each suc- 
cessive increase in the means of subsistence that Technology might 
achieve, The industrial workers were threatening to cancel the benefits 
of technological progress by restricting production through trade-union 
practices pari passu with each successive increase in the potentialities of 
productivity thanks to the triumphal march of scientific invention, 


(I) THE SITUATION AFTER THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era the outstanding feature in Mankind’s situation on the 
economico-social plane in a world that was then undergoing a Western 
Industrial Revolution was a tug-of-war between a regimentation that 
was being imposed on Human Nature by the mechanization of the 
World's work and an obstinate human impulse to strive for freedom 
from regimentation, even if regimentation was the obligatory purchase- 
price of freedom from want. 

‘The crux of the situation was the hard fact that, in Human Life, 
mechanization and police were as inseparable as Siamese twins. For 
Human Nature this was an unpalatable truth; yet any living observer 
of the age of sixty years or upwards who found himself shying at this 
truth would be compelled to look it in the face if, on any journey that 
he ever made by car, he compared the spectacle that now flashed past 
his eyes with his memory of what the traffic on the roads had been like 
in his childhood. Down to the close of the nineteenth century a trickle 
of horse-drawn and hand-pushed vehicles had been exempt from police 
control because it had been too slow and too thin to put life and limb in 
any serious jeopardy if drivers were left to their own devices. By con- 
trast, on a iwentieth-century road crowded with swift passenger-cars 
and ponderous lorries, travelling would have been, not merely perilous, 
but impracticable if the traffic had not been elaborately regulated, and 
if the regulations had not been strictly enforced. This change in the 
régime of the road, which we have noticed already in another context 
was an apt simile of the progressive encroachments on human freedom 
that were being imposed upon Mankind by a progressive increase in 
Man's command over Non-Human Nature and a consequent increase 
in the power-charge of men’s actions in their encounters with one 
another. 

An observer of this struggle between Technology's demand for 
discipline and Human Nature's recalcitrance to regimentation might 
find his impressions affected by the light in which he happened to be 
viewing the scene. From the technician's angle of vision the recalcitrant 
industrial workers’ attitude might appear almost childishly unreasonable. 


+ In MIL. iii, 209-1. 
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“Were these people really blind to a truth that was one of the truisms of 
Human Life? Had they never acquired the common knowledge that 
every desirable object has its price? Would they insist on demanding 
the “freedom from want’ which the technician's cornucopia could churn 
‘out, without reconciling themselves to the discipline that was the con- 
dition sine qua non for the successful performance of the technician’s 
white magic? This indictment of the industrial workers’ attitude might 
seem unanswerable to our observer so long as he was viewing the scene 
from the technician's standpoint; but as soon as he exchanged this for 
the historian’s he might find himself seeing the same spectacle with 
different eyes. An historian would draw the spectator's attention to a 
string of historical facts. The Western Industrial Revolution had started 
in an eighteenth-century Great Britain; at that time and place an 
exceptionally high degree of freedom from regimentation on the econo- 
mico-social plane had been enjoyed by at least a minority of the popula- 
tion, particularly by the Whig landlords and by the Nonconformist 
‘business men;! members of this economically free and powerful minority 
had been the creators of the industrial system of mechanized production; 
and the pre-industrial freedom of enterprise which these pioneers of 
Industrialism had inherited from a previous social dispensation had been 
the inspiration and life-blood of the new economico-social dispensation 
that their initiative had conjured into existence, 

‘Moreover, the industrial entrepreneurs’ pre-industrial spirit of freedom, 
which had been the primum mobile of the Industrial Revolution, con- 
tinued to be its driving-force in the next chapter of the story; for, in the 
souls of the ‘capitalists’ who became the first masters of the new econo- 
mic power-machine in virtue of having been its makers, this pristine 
éthos did not immediately succumb to the antithetical spirit of regi- 
mentation that was innate in their monstrous creature. While, however, 
the captains of Industry thus continued for a season to clude the fate 
of being crushed by a steam-roller of their own manufacture, this fate 
was the birthmark of the new urban industrial working class that the 
pioneers of Industrialism had called into existence to be the servitors 
of their new machines? The industrial working class felt from the out- 
set, in their full weight, the crushing effects upon human life of a 
triumphant Technology's success in mastering a previously intractable 
Non-Human Nature, In a previous context? we have watched Tech- 
nology liberating Man's economic activities from the tyrannies of the 
cycle of Day-and-Night and the cycle of the Seasons; but, in the act of 


1 The return of the English Nonconformists to power on the economic plane after 

thei ation om power on the poli plane Har been notte i il 394 and 
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setting Human Life free on one plane from an ancient servitude to the 
stars in their courses, Technology had been enslaving Man on another 
plane to Man himself by removing a buffer which Non-Human Nature 
had formerly interposed between the freedom of human souls and the 
impact on Man of Man's own collective material power. H 

In an agrarian economy out of which the new industrial working 
class had been uprooted, the incidence of Man's work upon Man's life 
had been rationed and regulated, not by a trial of strength between 
conflicting human wills championing divergent human interests, but by 
inexorably recurrent astronomical events—the fall of Night, the advent 
of Winter's frost or Summer’s drought, the onset of the Monsoon— 
whose incidence Homo Agricola was impotent to elude, When these 
blindly beneficent non-human interruptions of Man's economic activity 
had been overcome by the invention of industrial plant capable of 
running without a pause for twenty-four hours in the day and for 
365 days in the year, the workers in this plant found themselves under 
pressure of a new force—‘heavy as frost, and deep almost as life'—that. 
bore harder on human souls than any tyranny of Inanimate Nature to 
which they had ever been exposed. This unfamiliar force that had sub- 
stituted itself for the vanquished forces of Nature was Man’s own 
collective material power, It lost nothing of its psychic ‘drive’ in being 
brought to bear upon the lives of its living victims along the driving-belt 
of a physical machine; and in this perspective an industrial working 
clase’s recalcitrance to the demands of a technique that promised, 
at the price of discipline, to set Mankind free from want might wear 
the appearance, not of a perverse impulse to hinder Mankind from 
breaking the bonds of Non-Human Nature, but of an heroic struggle to 
keep human souls free from regimentation by Leviathan, 

‘The trade-union organization and procedure that were the new 
industrial working class's characteristic contributions to the structure 
of the Western Society were, indeed, legacies from the same pre- 
industrial paradise of private enterprise that had bred the éthos and 
activity of the industrial entrepreneurs. Looked at as instruments for 
enabling the workers to hold their own in their struggle with their 
employers, the trade unions were, in fact, creatures of the self-same 
social dispensation as their ‘capitalist? antagonists. Privately Organized 
Labour, no less than Privately Organized Capital, stood or fell with 
a régime in which the terms of trade and the distribution of the product 
of economic activity were determined by bargaining between private 
parties in a public arena in which the local state confined its intervention 
to the negative role of holding the ring for these private competitors. 
Freedom of private economic enterprise was the air which trade unions, 
as well as ‘capitalist? employers of labour, breathed; and this truth had 
been demonstrated by the common fate of both these gladiators in states 
which, in the interval between the First and the Second World War, 
had been captured by totalitarian régimes. 

In Russia after the Communist Revolution of A.D. 1917 the liquida- 


1 Wordsworth, W.: Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood. 
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tion of the private employers of labour had been followed by a Gleich- 
schaltung of the trade unions; in Germany after the National-Socialist 
Revolution of A.D. 1933 the liquidation of the trade unions had been 
followed by a Gleichschaltung o£ the capitalists. Conversely, in Great 
Britain after the General Election of a.D. 1945, under a Labour govern- 
ment whose programme was to take the ownership of industrial enter- 
prises out of private hands without trenching upon the sacrosanctity 
of personal freedom, the workers in the nationalized industries never 
thought of dissolving their trade unions or renouncing their right to 
promote their own private interests by means of collective bargaining 
backed by the sanction of collective strikes. In their dealings with the 
new public boards of management they plied these well-tried weapons 
as vigorously as they had ever plied them in their dealings with the 
state’s private predecessors in the ownership of these particular means 
of production. 

‘The diverse local histories of Great Britain, Germany, and Russia 
since A.D. 1917 thus presented, between them, a conclusive proof that 
the purpose for which the trade unions had originally been created, 
and for which they were still being maintained in all industrialized 
countries not yet captured by totalitarian political régimes, was to serve 
the workers a8 weapons in a struggle against regimentation; and, con- 
sidering that the workers’ will to freedom was thus not open to question, 
it was significant that the workers had not succeeded in finding any 
other effective means of resisting the pressure of a collective human 
material power than the desperate expedient of counter-regimenting 
themselves." The pioneers of the trade-union movement had perceived 
from the outset that the workers’ potential power of numbers was the 
one asset on their side that they could pit against the power derived by 
their employers from their control of the means of production, It had 
been obvious that this power of numbers could be made effective only 
through action that was both collective and disciplined; and thus the 
proletarian Western fathers of ‘Trade Unionism, confronted by an 
aggressive Western capitalist dominant minority, had found themselves 
in the same dilemma as the non-Western fathers of Herodianism when 
these had been confronted by an aggressive Western World. The victims 
of aggression must either abandon the struggle or adopt their aggressive 
adversaries’ weapons if they were to pursue the struggle with any hope 
of success; and accordingly the industrial workers had found themselves 
constrained to introduce their arch-enemy—regimentation—into the 
inner ward of their castle as an indispensable auxiliary in the defence 
of the outer ward against the assaults of the self-same adversary, They 
had had to impose regimentation upon themselves in order to resist its 


2 Professor William McNeill comments: ‘Is there not a will to conform which is in 
constant tension with the will to freedom? 1 conceive ofthis tension as being parallel to 
the instinct of workmanship and the impulse to scump work; and that most, 1f not all 
men exhibit each of these contrary impulses in greater or lesser degree” 

‘Phe present writer would nt deny the existense of dhs wil 1o Conform, He would 
merely suggest that in a mechanized twentiethecentury Westernizing World the loyalty 
ofthe trade unionist, s against the skill of the eraftrtan, was the deal towards which 
2 perennial wil to conform was steering a majority of the living generation of industria 
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imposition upon them by their employers, and this tragic paradox was 
a demonstration of a rampant Technology's unholy power to regiment 
human souls by hook or by crook. 

‘he workers had been moved to resist regimentation by the same 
spirit of freedom, inherited from a pre-industrial past, that had inspired 
the entrepreneurs to make the Industrial Revolution and thereby to put 
the workers under pressure; and this pre-industrial éthos had been the 
psychic counterpart of an economic dispensation in which each indi- 
vidual worker had at least seen the results of his labours, even when he 
had not reaped the reward, and had therefore found himself able to 
‘work with zest—not because he had been able to count upon pocketing 
an equitable share of the profits of his own exertions, but because, even 
when he had been sweated and fleeced, his work had been intrinsically 
effective and significant and therefore psychologically satisfying, By 
contrast, under an industrial economic dispensation under which the 
pressure of the work upon the worker had, as we have seen, become 
overwhelming owing to the removal of ancient automatic safeguards, 
the chefs-d'æuvre of Technology that had swept those safeguards away 
had mechanized the processes of Industry to so high a degree, and had 
carried the Division of Labour to such extremes, that the factory hand’s 
work had become intrinsically impersonal, monotonous, and infantile. 


"We invent the machinery of mass-production, and, for the sake of 
cheapening the unit, we develop output on a gigantic scale. Almost auto- 
matically the machine delivers a stream of articles in the creation of which 
the workman has had little part. He has lost the joy of craftsmanship, the 
old satisfaction in something accomplished through the conscientious 
exercise of care and skill, 


The effect of these psychologically untoward technological improve- 
ments had been, inevitably, to make a worker's attitude towards his 
work defensive and negative, like a schoolboy's attitude towards an 
uncongenial imposition. 

"Thus the workers’ resistance to regimentation at the hands of an 
external power had driven them into regimenting themselves. In fighting 
against the fate of being turned into robots in the factory, they had 
imposed on themselves the fate of serving as soldiers in a trade-union 
phalanx; and at the time of writing it was not easy to see how either 
fate could be exorcized, for by this time it was already evident that the 
external pressure on the industrial workers could not be relieved by the 
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comparatively simple measure, on which such high hopes had once 
been set, of taking the means of production out of private hands. 

"This was no radical remedy because, under the industrial dispensa- 
tion, the private employer was in truth no longer the ultimate villain 
of the piece. Oppression by profiteering private employers or by rack- 
renting private landlords had, after all, been the lot of many workers 
in the histories of many societies, including the Western Society itself, 
in the days before the advent of a Western Machine Age; and before 
this Western Industrial Revolution, as well as after it, economic oppres- 
sion had provoked resistance among its victims, Yet, under those pre- 
industrial dispensations, this resistance had never organized itself on 
trade-union lines and had never displayed the trade-union spirit; and 
the explanation of these new departures in the character of the resistance 
movement was that under the new industrial dispensation the personal 
oppressor who was the workers’ familiar bugbear had been reduced, 
by his own revolutionary achievement, from his age-old status of being 
one of the principals in a conflict between two human antagonists to 
the novel status of being merely the personal agent of an impersonal 
force. The pressure against which the industrial workers were reacting 
could not be removed by eliminating the private employer, because this 
‘was a new pressure inherent in the nevr technique of machine industry, 
So costly an initial capital investment could not be made to yield an 
economically adequate return on the outlay unless the wheels were kept 
revolving at full speed, night and day, year in and year out; and, while 
it was true that a private owner of the plant would therefore be bound 
to press the human tenders of these Satanic mills to make the utmost 
exertions thet the management could wring out of them, any public 
‘owner—municipality, community, or state alike—would be bound for 
the same reasons to do likewise, 

‘Thus the change from private to public ownership could not abate 
a pressure that was being exerted on the industrial workers by the 
impersonal force of a mechanized technique; and, indeed, the repre- 
sentation of this impersonal oppressor by a public instead of a private 
agent made the trade unions’ task of conducting the workers’ resistance 
movement a more difficult one psychologically and politically. In con- 
tending with the ci-devant private employers before the bar of public 
opinion, the trade unions had been able to put their adversaries ‘on 
the spot’ by manoeuvring them into the invidious role of harpies who 
were so bent upon grinding the faces of the poor that, rather than give 
the workers their due, they were prepared to deprive the public of 
essential economic services by forcing the workers to resort to a strike 
as their only practicable means of redress. It was not so easy to bring 
odium upon a public authority by accusing it of being actuated by 
motives of personal cupidity. A public authority was indeed as awkward 


* "This was not to say that in a mechanized society it was right or wise or feasible to 
leave Private Property uncarhed now that this traditional institution was being charged 
by the new social force of Industraliam with an unprecedentedly powerful new ‘delve 
‘This point has been touched upon in IV. iv. 193-2, The measures for curbing Private 
Property, without abolishing it that were being wiken in Great Britain on the morrow 
of the Second World War are noticed on pp. 588-92, below. 
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an antagonist for a trade union as Peer Gynt's legendary obstructor 
the Bóig.! The industrial workers’ ultimate adversary was an impersonal 
collective human material power which was both more potent and more 
elusive than a personal villain; no man knew how to put asunder a 
Leviathan that the Western Industrial Revolution had joined together;? 
and this last enemy might well prove to be almost as tenacious as Death. 
Indeed, the constant, and at the same time constantly accelerating, pro- 
gress of Western technological invention—a progress of which the end 
‘was not, as yet, in sight—threatened to continue to key up the pressure 
on the industrial workers to ever higher degrees of severity; and the 
response of the workers to this mounting challenge seemed bound to 
be a progressive accentuation of the trade-union movement's charac- 
teristically defensive and negative éthos. 

If this probable aggravation of the inauspicious elements in the 
industrial workers? spirit was a gloomy prospect, it was also an awe- 
inspiring spectacle to see the Western middle class beginning to take 
a road on which the Western working class's feet had been set long 
since, The period between the achievement of the Industrial Revolution 
and the outbreak of the First World War in A.D. 1914—a period that 
had lasted for about a century and a half in Great Britain and for about 
half a century in Germany ‘and in the United States—had been the 
Western middle class's golden age; but the new era which the First 
World War had inaugurated had seen this Western middle class fall, 
in their turn, into the adversity to which the Industrial Revolution had 
condemned ‘the industrial workers in the act of calling them into 
existence. 

In the twentieth-century history of the Western middle class the 
liquidation of the bourgeoisie in Russia in and after the Bolshevik 
Revolution of A.D. 1917, which had been the first portent in a series, 
had not been the most significant one; for Russia was a recently and 
imperfectly Westernized country in which the Western social pheno- 
menon of a bourgeoisie had been something exotic. The bourgeoisie in 
Germany that had been ruined after the War of A.D. 1914-18 by the 
social and economic consequences of Germany's military defeat had, 
by contrast, been part and parcel of the native Western middle class; 
but this local disaster might perhaps be interpreted as being the special 
nemesis of the German bourgeoisie's peculiar perversity, and might 
then be written off as one of those ‘partial events’ that could not 
‘essentially injure’ the Western middle class's “general state of happi- 
ness’.+ A more accurate index of the fortunes and tendencies of the 
Western middle class in this age was to be found in the contemporary 
social histories of Great Britain and the other English-speaking coun- 
tries, since in these countries the middle class was as deeply rooted as 
it was anywhere in the Western World, while, in contrast to its fate 
in the Continental Western countries, it had suffered less severely in 


2 Ibsen, Henrik: Peer Gynt, Act IT, scene vil. 
2 Matt xix 6 3 2 Cor, xv. 26. 
4 See Gibbon, Edward: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
“General Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West’, at the end of 
chap. xxxiii? 
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the English-speaking countries—and this even in Great Britain—from 
the direct impact even of the Second World War. The recent history 
of the middle class in the English-speaking countries thus seemed more 
likely to reveal the ‘secular’ trend of the Western middle class’s current 
social evolution, in so far as it might be possible to identify this social 
trend by isolating it from contemporaneous military and political vicis- 
situdes. It was therefore significant that in the English-speaking 
countries too—in Great Britain first and foremost, but also in the rest 
in divers degrees—this age had seen the middle class begin to lose both 
its nineteenth-century prosperity and its sanguine pre-industrial éthos. 
‘The psychological change was more portentous than the economic, 
since it was in virtue of its pre-industrial éthos that the middle class had 
made the industrial fortune that was now slipping out of its hands, 

During the period between the Industrial Revolution and the out- 
break of the First World War, the distinguishing psychological charac- 
teristic of the middle class, by contrast with the contemporary spirit 
of the clerical workers as well as the industrial working class, had been 
its unabated zest for work. 

In the citadel of Capitalism on Manhattan Island there had been 
a trivial yet significant illustration of this difference of attitude as 
recently as the year a.D. 1949. In that year the financial houses on Wall 
Street were trying, without success, to induce their shorthand-typists, 
by offers of special remuneration at high overtime rates, to reconsider 
a collective decision to refuse henceforth to attend at their offices on 
Saturday mornings. The shorthand-typists’ employers were eager to 
devote their own Saturday mornings to work for the sake of retaining 
the profits that they would forfeit if they were to submit to this shorten- 
ing of their own working week; but they had ceased to be able to do 
their own work without having shorthand-typists in attendance to assist 
them, and they found themselves unable to persuade these indispensable 
collaborators in their business of money-making that the game of 
working on Saturdays was worth the candle, The shorthand-typists 
took the stand that one day’s, or even one half-day's, additional leisure 
was worth more to them than any monetary inducement for with- 
drawing their demand for this amenity, Additional money in their 
pockets was of no use to them if they had to earn it at the price of 
forgoing the additional leisure without which they would have no time 
for spending it. In this choice between money and life, they opted for 
life at the cost of letting the money go, and their employers did not 
succeed in persuading them to change their minds. By A.n. 1952 it had 
begun to look as if, so far from the Wall Street shorthand-typists ever 
being brought round by a monetary inducement to the Wall Street 
financiers’ point of view, the financiers might eventually be converted 
by economic adversity to the standpoint of the typists; for by this date 
even Wall Street was beginning to feel a breeze that had already chilled 
once sanguine hearts in Lombard Street, 

In the twentieth century of the Christian Era the Western middle 
class's opportunities for doing profitable business were being progres- 
sively reduced in one Western centre of capitalist activity after another; 
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and these economic reverses were having depressing effects upon the 
middle-class éthos. The middle class's traditional zest for work was 
now being sapped by a progressive restriction of the field for private 
enterprise and a progressive regimentation of the remnant of private 
enterprise that was being permitted provisionally to survive. Inflation. 
and taxation were conspiring to make nonsense of the sovereign middle- 
class virtues of strenuous earning and thrifty saving by robbing these 
ascetic activities of their sybaritic rewards, A rising cost of living was 
conspiring with a simultaneously rising standard of living to reduce the 
size of middle-class families, The loss of personal domestic service was 
threatening to undermine the middle class’s professional efficiency. The 
loss of leisure was threatening to undermine its culture. 

These blows that were raining down upon a twentieth-century 
Western middle class were hitting the man in the office less hard than 
the woman in the home; for, in order to make both ends meet when 
a falling income was failing to keep abreast of a rising budget, a middle- 
class housewife might find herself compelled—like so many working- 
class housewives in an earlier phase of the Industrial Age—to do two 
men's work by keeping house and earning a salary simultaneously. 
Neither a reduction in the size of middle-class families nor an improve- 
ment in domestic labour-saving contrivances could avail to save the 
middle-class married woman from being saddled with a burden of 
overwork from which her husband was exempted by a physical dis- 
ability to bear children and by a degree of professional specialization 
which (in West European countries, though not in the United States) 
restricted his competence to be a help in the house. By contrast, his 
"wife, who was still the only member of the family partnership who 
could bear and bring up the children and could make the house a home, 
had now also won for herself the opportunity of widening her horizon, 
or had exposed herself to the liability of adding to her labours, by taking 
on ‘men’s work’ as well, thanks to the provision of higher education 
for girls as well as boys in Western countries within the last hundred 
years. In the very generation in which these new educational facilities 
had made it possible for middle-class women to take up professional 
careers in a world of affairs that had previously been the male sex's 
monopoly, the self-same social and economic revolution had deprived 
them, in their homes, of the paid help of domestic servants, and unpaid 
help of maiden aunts, sisters, and daughters, which had been enjoyed 
by middle-class married women of earlier generations who had had no 
duties or interests outside the domestic circle; and these two contem- 
poraneous but antithetical changes in her circumstances had placed 
the highly educated and professionally competent twentieth-century 
Western wife and mother in a dilemma in which the acceptance of 
either of two alternatives spelled frustration, She found herself con- 
fronted with an unhappy choice between resigning herself to be a house- 
hold drudge, without the leisure to turn her education to any account, 
and forcing herself to carry the intolerably heavy load of two simul- 
taneous full-time jobs. In the Western middle class’s twentieth-century 
crisis, as in the Western working class’s nineteenth-century crisis, the 
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wife and mother was, in fact, both the heroine and the victim of the 
tragedy. 

‘Meanwhile the Western middle-class woman's brother, husband, and 
son were in process of maling a change of professional occupation 
which entailed a corresponding change of attitude and outlook. A 
nineteenth-century social and economic revolution in the life of the 
Western working class which had transported the manual worker from 
the feld to the factory, and had transmuted his éthos from the husband- 
man’s into the trade unionist's, was now finding its counterpart in the 
history of the Western middle class in a twentieth-century revolution 
which was turning private business men and professional men into 
employees of governments or of non-governmental business concerns 
that were almost equally impersonal because they were on an almost 
equally large scale;? and this change from being their own employers 
to being Leviathan's employees was producing a corresponding change 
of éthos in these middle-class workers’ souls in their turn, 

‘The twentieth-century Western middle class's progressive exodus 
out of private enterprise into public service or into its psychological 
equivalent in the service of giant non-governmental corporations had 
been bringing with it gains, as well as losses, for the Western Society. 
‘The principal gain—and this was a notable one—was the subordination 
of the egoistic motive of making personal economic profits to the 
altruistic motive of serving the public interest; and the social value of 
this change of personal objectives and moral ideals could be measured 
by the effects of corresponding changes in the histories of other civiliza- 
tions in which the sequel was on record. In the histories of the Hellenic, 
Sinic, and Hindu civilizations, for example, the social rallies inaugurated 
by the establishment of universal states had been signalized and 
achieved—in so far as the credit for a complex corporate achievement 
can be assigned to any one of the contributing factors—by the redirec- 
tion of a hitherto predatory class's ability and experience to serve social, 
instead of anti-social, ends.? Augustus and his successors had made 
good civil servants out of predatory Roman business men of the 'eques- 
trian’ class; Han Liu Pang and his successors had made them out of 
predatory feudal gentry bred by the contending Sinic parochial states; 
Cornwallis and his successors had made them out of predatory com- 
mercial agents of the British East India Company, 

‘The beneficence of the social effects of these acts of moral redemption 
had been proportionate to the magnitude of the spiritual revolution in 
cach case. Yet, in each case likewise, the social rally signalized in a uni- 
versal state had been ephemeral; and a good civil service had so far 

1 At the cost of bearing this excessive burden, the women members of the Western 
Society in its post-Modesn Age had won for themselves a position in whieh the World's 
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never proved able to stage a recovery from more than a single relapse, 
and therefore never able to avert the ultimate dissolution of a dis- 
integrating society. This ultimate failure of a mission that had achieved 
so striking an initial success was to be explained, in these previous 
cases, by the ambivalence of a civil-service éthos in which the sovereign 
virtue of moral integrity was counter-balanced by a lack of zest, a dis- 
inclination to take the initiative or to incur risks, and an impulse to 
play for personal safety which could militate against the public interest 
as severely as a thirst to acquire personal power and wealth; and these 
inauspicious defensive and negative characteristics of an historic civil- 
service éthos were all now being displayed by twentieth-century 
"Western middle-class civil servants who, at the time of writing, were 
serving, in the administration of parochial peritura regna, an apprentice- 
ship for their future task of organizing and maintaining a world 
government. 

When we look into the causes of a civil-service éthos which the 
twentieth-century Western civil servant thus shared with his profes- 
sional counterparts in the histories of other civilizations, we find that 
this éthos was the response to the challenge of pressure exerted by 
a machine which bore no less hardly upon human souls for being 
constructed out of psychic instead of metallic materials. To tend the 
machinery of a highly organized state administering many millions of 
subjects was, indeed, as soul-destroying a task as stoking a furnace, 
minding a power-loom, or performing a repetitive set of scientifically 
managed physical movements in an assembly plant. The sheer magni- 
tude of the scale of civil-service operations dwarfed and dominated any 
single concrete piece of civil-service business, with the consequence 
that, in any official action which a civil servant had to take, his decision 
was apt to be determined less by the actual merits of the case in point 
than by a calculation of the precedents which this or that course of 
action might or might not create. 

"This effect of the administrative machine in setting a negative rather 
than a positive impress on its servants’ éthos was enhanced by the vein 
of caprice and tyranny in the éthos of any public administrative 
machine’s sovereign lords and masters. One of the arch-fallacies in a 
nineteenth-century Western optimistic estimate of the capabilities of 
Homo Politicus had been the fatuous postulate that the occupational 
vices of an individual autocrat would be automatically exorcized by the 
trick of putting autocracy into commission. The truth was that an 
enlightened individual autocrat, however rare a bird he might have 
been, had proved himself, by occasional visitations, to be a bona fide 
natural species, whereas the legendary nineteenth-century enlightened 
parliament or electorate was as chimerical a figment of the imagination 
as Sinbad’s Orc or Herodotus's Phoenix. 

In their short history up to date, Western parliaments elected on 
a wide franchise had quickly betrayed their historical paternity by 
emulating the bad behaviour of an English King Henry VIII and a 
French King Louis XIV; these parliamentary corporate despots’ con- 
stituents had been lax or incompetent in exercising their constitutional 
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right and duty of bringing their elected representatives to book; the 
brunt of the consequent corporate abuse of power by parliaments had 
fallen upon their slave-household of civil servants; and the effect of 
this arbitrary parliamentary régime on the administrative action of these 
latter-day Western civil servants who found themselves in the plight 
of an Ottoman Padishih’s qullar had been to set up a second impedi- 
ment to the decision of cases on their merits; for if the first question 
that a conscientious civil servant must ask himself was ‘What awkward 
precedents for the service might this decision create? the second ques- 
tion that a cautious civil servant must ask himself was "What awkward 
parliamentary questions for me might this decision evoke? There were 
thus two irrelevant stumbling-blocks to be surmounted before the 
merits of a case could obtain consideration from the civil servant who 
would be called to account eventually over the outcome of whatever 
action had been taken or been withheld on his advice; and, since, in 
becoming a civil servant, he had not ceased to be a human being, it 
was inevitable that his conduct should be influenced by a personal 
anxiety to be in a strong position in any future reckoning, as well as 
by an impersonal concern not to compromise the interests of the public 
service by creating an unfortunate precedent. 

Tt was also inevitable that civil servants should take personal advan- 
tage, against the public interest, of a notorious trait of parliamentary 
psychology. Civil servants had learnt from a long experience that, while 
2 parliament was usually quick to notice and resent even the slightest 
damage to the public interest that might be traceable to a civil servant's 
recommendation of some positive action, the same corporate autocrat 
could usually be trusted not to visit upon a civil servant any propor- 
tionately condign punishment for a sin of omission, even when the 
sinner’s failure to perform his public duty of recommending that 
positive action should be taken had been the cause of a public cata- 
Strophe, This bad habit of parliaments was as pertinent to the civil 
servant's professional work and personal interests as it was irrational in 
itself and inimical to the common weal; and a parliamentary practice 
of putting a premium upon sins of omission thus worked together with 
an administrative concern for the avoidance of awkward precedents to 
write ‘Thou shalt not’ into the exordium of each commandment in the 
civil servant's decalogue, 

It would thus appear that, in the twentieth century, the psychic 
steam-roller of a ponderous public administration was crushing the 
business man turned civil servant as remorselessly as, in the nineteenth. 
century, the metallic steam-roller of a ponderous industrial plant had 
crushed the husbandman turned machine-tender. A pressure that had 
made the industrial worker curl up like a hedgehog had made the civil 
servant mortify himself like a monk; two defensive reactions that were 
so widely diverse in their outward manifestations were nevertheless 
substantially identical in their psychological effect; and this pervasive 
psychological consequence of a penetrating technological revolution was 
inauspicious for the prospects of the Western Society in whose bosom 
this revolution had taken place. 
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While the breaking of the spirit of any class was, of course, bound 
to be damaging to the spiritual health of any body social in which this 
spiritual disaster occurred, the damage already suffered by the Western 
Society in consequence of the nineteenth-century tribulations of its 
working class might prove not to have been so grave as the further 
damage that the Western middle class's twentieth-century tribulations 
were now threatening to inflict upon an already ailing Western social 
constitution. The progressive depotentiation of the Western middle 
class's characteristic pre-industrial spirit was fraught with a serious 
threat to the stability, and even to the survival, of a world-wide 
Westernizing industrial society, because the Western middle class was 
the heart of this oecumenical body social;? it was the creative minority 
that had originally brought this body social into being and had subse- 
quently kept it alive; and it had achieved all this in virtue of being 
animated by the pre-industrial éthos that was now showing signs of 
succumbing to the pressure of the same impersonal collective human 
material power that had already crushed the Western working class. 
‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump’,? and ‘salt is good’; ‘but if 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned ?4 

In the cosmic imagery of an Atomic Age the pre-industrial temper 
of the Western middle class might be likened to the physical tone of 
the inner core of the Sun, In that titanic physical power-house in the 
current aeon, the temperature stood at a height at which the physical 
effect was a continual annihilation of atoms; this physical process was 
perpetually releasing a physical energy of enormous potency; and the 
discharge of this energy into the Sun’s field of radiation might produce 
utterly diverse effects on any physical object that the out-streaming 
waves encountered in their passage, according to the distance of this 
object from the radiating energy's solar source and the corresponding 
degree of the energy’s intensity at the moment when it made its impact. 

‘A solar energy whose genial warmth had rendered it physically pos- 
sible for Life to make its epiphany, and thereafter to maintain itself in 
being, on the surface of the planet Terra, might nevertheless one day 
fulfil the cosmological predictions of the Stoic school of Hellenic philo- 
sophers by melting the same planet into a gaseous vapour if a school of 
mid-twentieth-century Western cosmologists was right in predicting 
‘that the Sun was destined, in one of the future chapters of its history, 
to swell to a size at which it would envelop not only the Earth but also 
some, at least, of the remoter planets. On the other hand, when, in 
a further chapter, subsequent to that, the Sun shrivelled and cooled 
into a ‘black dwarf '—and this was believed by Western astronomers 
at this date to be the inevitable ultimate destiny of every star ever 
spawned in any nebula—the solar furnace would then have lost, utterly 


* This indispensable role of the Western middle class in the life of a Westernizing 
‘World Society could have been conveyed by an Hellenic political scientist, without resort 
to a simile, by saying that the Western middle class was the roNrevja (Lo. the effective 
and responsible governing body) of an oecumenical morela. a 

* Gal veo T Mask ix, so; Luke xiv. 34. 

* Luke xiv. 34 cp. Matt, v, r3 and Mark ix. so, 

$ See Hoyle, Fred: The Nature of the Universe (Oxford 1950, Blackwell), p. 49. 
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and forever, its once seemingly inexhaustible capacity to radiate energy 
either for the weal or for the woe of terrestrial living creatures. ‘Fear 
no more the heat of the Sun’ would then be Everyman's posthumous 
consolation; and the exhaustion of the Sun’s energy, which would thus 
have guaranteed any survivors among the dead star’s planets against 
the danger of a repetition of a life-destroying conflagration, would also 
have extinguished all hope of any return of a genial warmth which, in 
the chapter before that, had given Life on Earth its opportunity. 

"This story—true or fabulous—of successive vicissitudes in the inten- 
sity, and consequently in the effect, of a physical energy radiating from 
the Sun might serve as a parable to expound the Western middle class's 
role in the Modern and post-Modern chapters of Western history. Here 
was an element in the Western body social whose radiant energy had 
threatened in the sixteenth century to consume all the non-Western 
civilizations on the face of the Oikoumené in a veritably Zenonian cul- 
tural world-conflagration, and had then threatened in the nineteenth 
century to consume a native Western working class in the burning fiery 
furnace of an Industrial Revolution. Now that, in the twentieth century, 
the temperature of this Western middle-class psychic energy was being 
reduced to a milder degree through the conversion of the children of 
predatory buccaneers and entrepreneurs into conscientious civil servants 
and employees of giant non-governmental business concerns, had not 
the rest of Mankind, whom the fathers had ruthlessly ground down 
into a proletariat, good reason to rejoice at the children's change of 
heart? In the light of our parable we may be inclined to reply that the 
answer to this question must depend upon the length of the view that 
the observer of the Western middle class's metamorphosis might be able 
and willing to take, On a short view, the current abatement of the 
psychic temperature of the Western middle class was, on balance, pos- 
sibly proving beneficial for the Western body social as a whole; but 
suppose that the welcome transformation of an incinerator into an 
incubator should prove to be merely one brief stage in a ‘secular’ 
cooling process that would eventually transform the incubator into a 
refrigerator, what, on this longer view, would be the significance of the 
‘secular’ process for the Western Society's ultimate prospects? 

‘The significance for the prospects of the current ‘capitalist’ system 
of Western economic life was not so difficult to gauge. The Western 
middle class's fund of pre-industrial psychic energy had been 'Capital- 
ism’s’ driving force; and, if this energy was now being depotentiated 
and at the same time diverted from private enterprise into public 
service, this process unquestionably spelled Capitalism’s doom. 

‘Capitalism is essentially a process of (endogamous) economic change 
«+. without innovations, noentrepreneurs ; without entreprencurialachieve- 
ment, no capitalist returns and no capitalist propulsion. The atmosphere 
of industrial revolutions—of “progress” —is the only one in which Capital- 
ism can survive. . . . Stabilised Capitalism is a contradiction in terms.’? 

At the opening of the second half of the twentieth century of the 


+ Schumpeter, J. A.: Business Cycles (New York 1939, McGraw-Hill, 2 vols), vol i, 
p. 1033: 
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Christian Era it looked as if the regimentation inexorably imposed by 
a latter-day industrial Western technology might be taking the life out 
of a pre-industrial spirit of private enterprise in economic affairs by 
which the Western Industrial Revolution had originally been brought 
to birth; and this prospect opened up further questions, which were 
more enigmatic, as well as more important, than any questions about 
the future of the Western Capitalist system or the Western middle class. 
Would the technical system of mechanized industry be able to survive 
the social system of private enterprise which had brought it into opera- 
tion originally and had kept it in operation hitherto?! And, if a Western 
mechanized industry were to prove unable to survive the death of 
‘Western private economic enterprise, would the Western Civilization 
itself be able to survive the death of a mechanized industry to which 
the Western Society had now given hostages by allowing its population. 
to increase in the Machine Age far beyond the numbers that any non- 
industrial economy could support? 

Tt was indisputable that.the Industrial System, like any other tech- 
nique, could work only so long as there was some fund of creative 
psychic energy to drive it, and that, hitherto, this psychic driving-power 
had been supplied to the Western industrial system by the energy of 
the Western middle class. The ultimate question therefore seemed to 
be whether there was some alternative source of psychic energy, em- 
ployable for the same economic purposes, on which a Westernizing 
‘World could draw if the Western middle class’s energy were to be 
depotentiated or diverted. Ifa practical alternative was within sight and 
within reach, the World could perhaps afford to look forward with 
equanimity to the possibility of the capitalist system's demise. On the 
other hand, if there was no such alternative on the horizon the outlook 
would be disconcerting; for Mankind might then have to reckon with. 
the possibility that a Mechanized Technology might contain within itself 
the psychic seeds of its own decay. If mechanization spelled regimenta- 
tion, and if this regimentation had taken the spirit out of a Western 
industrial working class and a Western middle class in succession, was 
it possible for any human hands to handle ‘the accursed thing’? with 
impunity? The answer to this mid-twentieth-century question, what- 
ever the answer might be, was pregnant with the Western Civilization's 
destiny. 


(II) ALTERNATIVE POSSIBLE APPROACHES TO 
SOCIAL HARMONY 


‘The social problem confronting Mankind on the morrow of a Second 
‘World War was being approached from different angles by divers 
members of a Westernizing Society that, on the economic plane, was 
already oecumenical in its range. One approach was being made in 
1 Profesor William McNeill comments: T cannot think that there is much likelihood 
ofa decay of established technology as a consequence ofthe decay of individual initiative, 
Tere may well be, however a decrease inthe rate at which new inventions are made and. 
pod 
Joshua vi. 18. 
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North America, another in the Soviet Union, and a third in Western 
Europe. 

"The North American approach (which was shared with the peoples 
of the United States by the English-speaking element in the population 
of Canada) was inspired by the ideal of creating an Earthly Paradise in 
a New World. "The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage." The motive that had moved the ancestors of the living 
generation of Americans to pull up their roots in the Old World and 
to make a fresh start in life on the farther side of the Atlantic had been 
a hope of being able to leave behind them the tares in their social 
heritage and to sow an American crop in which there should be nothing 
but wheat; and in American eyes freedom for private enterprise in 
economic affairs was one of those good things in America’s heritage 
from the Old World that were to be, not discarded, but transplanted, 
The American people believed in private economic enterprise whole- 
heartedly, and they were confident of being able, in their New World, 
to allow private economic enterprise to retain the freedom that was 
its life-breath without exposing themselves to the inconveniences and 
abuses that had been bred by private enterprise in the Old World when. 
its freedom had there been left unrestricted. 

In their New World the Americans claimed to have found a practical 
solution for a social problem which in the Old World had proved 
intractable, They claimed to have succeeded in getting rid of class- 
conflict in an industrial society, not by the inhuman and uneconomic 
crime of liquidating the middle class, but by building up a classless 
society on a middle-class footing. As middle-class Americans saw it, 
the American way of life had satisfied all reasonable demands for social 
justice that the industrial workers could make by raising the minimum 
‘standard of living in North America to at least the West-European 
middle-class level and by providing every industrial worker who chose 
to exert himself with opportunities for rising into the middle class, or 
at least with opportunities for educating his children into a middle-class 
career, The proof of a pudding is in the eating; and the social success 
of the American way of life was demonstrated (so its middle-class 
American advocates would contend) by the industrial workers’ attitude, 
‘They were (it was asserted) much more eagerly concerned to change 
their momentary station in life for a better one than to spend their 
energies in striving for improvements in the conditions of the transi- 
tional station in which they happened at the moment to find themselves.? 

The strong point in this North American approach to the social 
problem of an industrial society was its recognition of the truth that 
the energy which had set the wheels of a mechanized industry turning 
was the psychic energy generated by the pre-industrial éthos of the 

2 Pa. avi. 6. 2 See p. 545, above 

3 Profescor William MeNell comments: “T feel that your description f the American 
response to the problem of clat-confls [as seen through middle-class American eyes in 
AD, togal ia valld only for the penod before o 199. Lee that the differences bereen 
the United States and [Western] Europe are growing much narrower, and this in both 
conomie and cultural organization and activity. In general the United States lags abit 


behind the more advanced [West] European nations in its internal development, but 
surely it has been catching up, and doing so rapidly over the past generation. 
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Western middle class, Middle-class Americans had grasped this truth, 
and they were determined at all costs to preserve the middle-class spirit 
of private enterprise by preserving the middle-class way of life, because 
they were alive to the danger that the energy which had originally made 
the Industrial Revolution and which was now keeping going the 
Industrial System of economic production might be paralysed by the 
rise and spread of the defensive, negative, unenthusiastic trade-union 
and civil-service éthos. 

"The weak points in the North American approach are all implicit in 
Horace’s observation that ‘coelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare 
currunt’! The American hope of being able to create an Earthly Para- 
dise was founded, as we have noticed, on a belief in the possibility of 
being able to leave the Old World behind by making the transit of the 
Atlantic, and this belief was an illusion; for the Old World was not 
a physical continent whose dust the Pilgrim Fathers could shake off* 
as they took to their boats; it was the spiritual burden of Original Sin, 
which Christian had to carry with him to a stage in his progress that 
was far in advance of the farthest point normally attained by l'homme 
‘moyen sensuel on either side of the Atlantic. 

‘The Old World in this haunting spiritual sense of the term had 
crossed the Atlantic into the New World of North America in the souls 
of the first settlers from Europe on North American soil; and Ori 
Sin made havoc of the sanguine middle-class American belief that the 
claims of social justice could be satisfied by a guarantee to all men of 
an absolute minimum standard of living, however high that standard 
might be set; for human standards are never absolute and objective; 
they are always subjective and relative; and it is not in Human Nature 
for one man to be content with his own standard, whatever its height, 
if his neighbour's standard is conspicuously higher. The cause of class- 
conflict thus lay, not in the inadequacy of the absolute standard of the 
lowest class in the scale, but in the inequality between the standards 
of the lowest class and the highest; this law of Human Nature was no 
less valid west of the Atlantic than east of it; and, if the proof of the 
pudding was in the eating, there was another side to the attitude of 
the American industrial workers which militated against the contention 
that in North America the class-conflicts of the Old World had been 
exorcized by a new American way of life. It was both incontestable and 
significant that the height of the minimum standard of living enjoyed 
by industrial workers in North America, and the abundance of the 
opportunities open to them for rising into the middle class, had not 
made the North American working class proof against succumbing to 
trade-union practices and the trade-union éthos. 

‘Moreover, an Old World that had invaded the New World of North 
America in the seventeenth century in the inward spiritual form of 
Original Sin had launched a second wave of invasion in the twentieth 
century in a form which, by comparison, was material and superficial, 
yet which nevertheless was importunately intrusive. The geographical 


? Horace: Epistulae, Book I, Ep. xi, l. 27. . 
2 Mat x. 14; Mark vi. 11; Luke D s and x. 11; Acts xii. s1 and xvi 
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coalescence and shrinkage of the Oikovmené in the twentieth century 
as a result of a latter-day Western technological revolution? had put an. 
end, even on the physical plane, to an isolation which, on that plane, 
had in truth been achieved partially and temporarily by West European 
settlers in North America whose boasted insularity had never, on the 
spiritual plane, been anything but a pure illusion, 

‘The issue between an ideal of American insularity and an ideal of 
oecumenical human solidarity had been the most important issue in the 
history of the United States, and this was both a moral issue and a 
practical one, Was it possible to insulate the United States from the 
rest of the Oikoumené? And, if it was possible, was it also right for 
Americans to make this one of the aims of their national policy? 

"The possibility of isolating the United States from the Old World 
had been open to question long before the Old World had closed in 
upon America on the physical plane as a consequence of twentieth- 
century Western Man's technological feat of ‘annihilating distance’ 
‘The novel amplitude of the opportunity in the United States for rising 
in the social scale had, for example, been created by a stream of im- 
migration from the Old World which had flowed, and this in an ever- 
increasing volume, for nearly a hundred years ending in A.D. 1914. Each 
annual influx of immigrants, as it poured into the sump of the American 
melting-pot, had buoyed up all the layers of immigrant population that 
had preceded it, and each of the annual contingents had been able to 
count upon being buoyed up, in its turn, by all the future annual 
influxes that were to follow, In the nineteenth century an American 
family's rise in the social scale had thus been almost automatic at every 
level in the structure of a social pyramid that was being jacked up and 
underpinned by the importation of a fresh layer of immigrant popula- 
tion year by year; and the same reservoir of population in the Old 
World that had ensured this rise by feeding an inflowing stream of 
immigration into the United States had also ensured a livelihood for 
the increasing population of the United States by providing a market 
for the increasing abundance of commodities that these new hands in a 
New World were producing through the exploitation of hitherto untapped 
American natural resources. 

"Thus, on the economic plane, the New World in North America had 
still been part and parcel of the Old World east of the Atlantic in the 
nineteenth century, even more conspicuously than in the eighteenth 
and the seventeenth. In the nineteenth century the United States had 
developed her new estate by importing man-power and capital from the 
Old World’s surplus stores and exporting resultant American products 
to the Old World’s markets; and, though successive approximations 
towards the achievement of North America’s economic independence 
had been marked by the raising of the height of the United States" 
tariff wall during and after the Civil War and by the cutting down of 
the volume of immigration into the United States after the First World 
‘War, this approach towards autarky on the economic plane had been 
offset on the political plane by an increasing entanglement in inter- 

? See pp. 479-90, above 
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national politics that had been made dramatically manifest when the 
United States had found herself compelled to become a belligerent in 
two world wars in succession. 

Looking back in 4.5. 1952 over the history of the United States since 
the Declaration of Independence, an historian could see in retrospect 
that, on the political plane, the United States’ long-protracted en- 
deavour to keep out of the arena of Western international power politics 
had been a losing battle. Since A.D. r941 the United States had become 
more deeply implicated in international politics than the Thirteen 
Colonies had been before they had severed their political connexion 
with Great Britain; and, while the question whether isolation was any 
longer a practical possibility was being answered for the American 
people in the negative by the force majeure of world-shaking events, the 
question whether Isolationism was a morally legitimate ideal was being 
answered in the same sense by the American people themselves in a 
national debate between the respective advocates of a policy of isolation 
and a policy of co-operation with like-minded peoples abroad for the 
establishment and maintenance of a world order. This domestic con- 
troversy in the United States was momentous for the oecumenical 
prospects of the Western Civilization, as well as for the national pro- 
spects of the United States herself. 

"The issue on which the American people had to take a decision had 
been ventilated, soon after the close of the Second World War, in a 
public discussion of the verbal question whether the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era should be described as ‘the American Century’ or 
as ‘the Century of the Common Man’; for in spite of their brevity 
these two competing ‘slogans’! brought out the essence of the issue 
when they were pitted against one another. Both slogans alike were 
inspired by the national American ideal of exorcizing the class-conflicts 
of the Old World by creating a classless society on a middle-class 
footing; their difference lay in a diversity between their respective con- 
ceptions of the range of the geographical field in which the endeavour 
to translate this ideal into an accomplished fact could and should be 
made; and even on this point the difference was not an irreconcilable 
discrepancy between incompatible programmes but was no more than 
a difference of emphasis, Yet a disagreement that was not irreconcilable 
was nevertheless crucial, for it raised the question whether the American 
ideal of creating an Earthly Paradise in a New World could and should 
be pursued within the political frontiers of the United States in isolation 
from the rest of the Oihoumené, or whether it was neither morally right 
nor practically possible to draw the limits of the New World that was 

+ The original feld of the competition in which these two slogans had been coined had 
been the dot arena af eric pany Plc,‘ heen Comar hd teen 
ained sails pablahed under tkis dut in Te New Yar aes ath Mase, ream 
BP, stadiona] American sp of capital enterprise, ‘The Century ef the Common 
‘Man’ had been coined (in a speech delivered ata Free World” dinner in New York on 
the eh May, zo) in reply to Mi, Luce s challenging slogan, by Me, Henry A. Wallace 
aetingchaspon of ie New Dea who tad cated a ional Aree api of 
‘eng nominated asa candidate or e Prae obe ‘nied States on the Democrs 

ary ticket 
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to be the site of the Earthly Paradise along any line short of the bounds 
of the Oikoument itself, Was the New World to be just a geographical 
expression, or was it to have a spiritual connotation? Was the new hope 
to be the monopoly of one fraction of Mankind that happened in the 
twentieth century to be domiciled within the frontiers of the United 
States thanks to the enterprise and foresight of its pilgrim forebears, or 
was it to be a hope in which the whole of Mankind could share? In 
working out their American way of life, had the American people been 
labouring for themselves alone, or had they been labouring for all 
Humanity? 

‘A presciently affirmative answer to the second of these two questions 
had been given in the American people's name thirty-four years back 
by an American idealist speaking with the authoritative voice of a 
President of the United States. On the goth May, 1917, fifty-four days 
after the date on which the United States had become a belligerent in 
the First World War, Woodrow Wilson had proclaimed America's con- 
version to an oecumenical interpretation of her mission in his Memorial 
Day address at the National Cemetery at Arlington. 

"We have said in the beginning that we planned this great government 
that men who wished freedom might have a place of refuge and a place 
where their hope could be realised; and now, having established such a 
government, having preserved such a government, having vindicated the 
power of such a government, we are saying to all Mankind: “We did not 
set this government up in order that we might have a selfish and separate 
liberty, for we are now ready to come to your assistance and fight out upon 
the field of the World the cause of Human Liberty." " 

In ax. 1952 this great issue was being debated in the United States 
on a practical as well as on a moral level; Americans were asking them- 
selves whether isolation was or was not now feasible, as well as whether 
Isolationism was morally right or wrong; but, in the contemporary 
American scene as this presented itself to at least one non-American 
observer, it seemed clear that the moral issue was paramount in 
American minds and that, unless and until Isolationism had been finally 
rejected by American consciences, American wills would not be disposed 
to capitulate to the importunate logic of events—however plainly mani- 
fest it might have become by this date that the American people would 
not have it in their power to construct an Earthly Paradise in North 
America in accordance with American specifications if they were to 
allow the collective economic, political, and military power of the Old 
World to be concentrated in the hands of a totalitarian government at 
‘Moscow whose blue-print for an Earthly Paradise was ‘un-American’ 
in every line. These practical considerations had, no doubt, been at 
work in American minds ever since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 
had provided the crowning and conclusive proof that the United States 
could not contract out of international power politics by any unilateral 
action. Yet a thus forcibly enlightened regard for the United States" 
national self-interest had assuredly counted for less than an intuitive 
idealism in moving public fecling and opinion in the United States to 
support the Administration’s historic decisions to join in founding the 
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United Nations Organization; to underwrite, in the proclamation of the 
‘Truman Doctrine, the territorial integrity and political independence 
of Greece and Turkey; to offer Marshall Aid to the peoples who had 
been hit the hardest by the Second World War; to make an improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the World's poverty-stricken peasantry 
an American concern (along the lines of President Truman's ‘Point 
Four’); and to make the United States a party to the Atlantic Pact, 

. In any case there could be little doubt in A.D. 1952 of the direction 
in which American minds were moving, whatever the balance of motives 
might have been. Americans were coming to the conclusion that if they 
wanted the twentieth century to be ‘the American Century’ they must 
aim at making it ‘the Century of the Common Man’, not just within 
the frontiers of the United States, but throughout the Oikoumené. Tt 
did not follow from this that the American approach to a solution of 
the problem of class-confiict would in fact prevail, or would even prove 
feasible, everywhere. It seemed unlikely, a priori, that an approach 
which reflected the American people’s own exceptionally fortunate 
economic experience and exceptionally successful economic achieve- 
ments would prove to be practicable, tel quel, in the widely different 
current economic and social circumstances of the majority of the living 
generation of Mankind; and the American approach was in fact being 
challenged by alternative approaches reflecting other achievements and 
other experiences, The American solution for the problem of class- 
conflict might or might not eventually prevail in the World at large; at 
the time of writing, its oecumenical prospects were still unpredictable; 
it could, however, already be predicted with some confidence that, 
unless the American solution did prove to have some general value for 
the World at large, it would not be able ultimately to prevail even 
within the narrow enceinte of a North American fastness. 

"The Russian approach to the problem of class-conflict was inspired, 
like the American, by the ideal of creating an Earthly Paradise, and 
took shape, like the American again, in a policy of getting rid of class- 
conflict by eliminating class-divisions; but here the likeness ended; for 
the Russian and American lines of attack on a common objective were 
poles apart. While the Americans were trying to eliminate class-divisions 
by bringing the industrial working-class on to a middle-class footing, 
the Russians had eliminated them within the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union by liquidating the middle class and by banning all freedom of 
private economic enterprise, not only for ‘capitalists’, but also (in 
political practice, though not in constitutional theory) for ‘Trade 
Unionism as well. 

Tn this Communist Russian policy there were strong points which 
the Soviet Union's Western rivals in a competition for world power 
could not afford to underrate; and the first and greatest of these Russian 
assets was the éthos of Communism itself. In the Jong run, perhaps, 
this "ideology —offering, as it did, a stone for bread'—might prove to 
be an unsatisfying substitute for Religion; and the disillusionment of 
one idealistic-minded Western convert after another who had embraced 
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Communism in the belief that he had found in it Man's way of salvation 
was a portent which perhaps foreshadowed the eventual reaction of 
‘Mankind in the mass to the Marxian gospel. In the short run, on the 
other hand, Communism did offer to any soul whose house was empty, 
swept, and garnished? an immediate satisfaction for one of the deepest 
and most insistent of Man's religious needs by offering to the spiritual 
déraciné a purpose of high importance, transcending his own petty per- 
sonal aims, as an object for his devotion. A Leviathan embodying the 
collective power and corporate interests of the Human Race was a more 
imposing idol than any of the individual mannikins whose trivial, 
ephemeral, and conflicting personal interests ranked as the ultimate 
goals of human endeavour under a post-Christian Western dispensation 
in which personal freedom had been cut loose from its religious origin, 
inspiration, significance, and sanction. Any hungry soul that was offered 
no objects for worship except these paltry Western idols and this im- 
posing Russian one would be bound, when faced with that dismal 
choice, to opt for becoming a votary of Leviathan, The mission of 
converting the World to Communism was more inspiring, exhilarating, 
and edifying than the mission of keeping the World safe for the right 
to take profits or for the right to strike. ‘Holy Russia’ was a more 
rousing war-cry than ‘Happy America’ 

Another strong point in the Russian approach was that Russia's 
geographical position made it impossible for Russians to waste their 
energies, more Americano, by chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of Isolation- 
ism. The inextricable implication in the affairs of the rest of the 
Oikoumen£ which was now overtaking the United States as a result of 
the Otkoumené’s recent coalescence and shrinkage was a plight in which 
Russia had found herself since the dawn of Russian history. Isolationism 
was an ideal which could not be entertained by the inhabitants of a 
land-locked country, Russia marched with the domains of all the non- 
Russian civilizations of the Old World; and her frontier with the 
Western Society—which, in Russian experience, had been the most 
dangerous frontier of all—was a line drawn across an open plain where 
there was neither a mountain rampart nor a river moat to lighten the 
task of Russia's human defenders. The perilous exposure of her geo- 
graphical location thus constrained "Holy Russia’, like the Biblical Israel 
with whom she was identified in her repressed but unexorcized Orthodox 
Christian tradition, to see herself as a Zion against whose Lord and 
His Anointed the Kings of the Earth would always be standing up and 
the rulers taking counsel together.? "Why do the heathen so furiously 
rage together, and why do the people imagine a vain thing??? They rage 
because the Chosen People are the depositories of a unique truth and 
unique righteousness which the froward hearts of the wicked are bent 
upon challenging. "Holy Russia's! defence was not any ‘natural frontier’ 
like the now rapidly narrowing Atlantic Straits that had once insulated 
the United States; it was orthodoxy (‘I will preach the law’*) supported 
by a faith in the inevitability of Truth’s and Righteousness's ultimate 
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triumph ("Thou shalt bruise them with a rod of iron and break them 
in pieces like a potter's vessel”), Marx’s Russian Khalifah's proclamation 
to the capitalists was an echo of Muhammad’s legendary message to 
Heraclius and Khusrü Parwiz: ‘Be wise now therefore, O ye Kings; 
be learned, ye that are judges of the Earth. . . . Kiss the Son lest He be 
angry, and so ye perish from the right way. Russian Communism's 
simultaneous proclamation to the Proletariat was: ‘Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in Him.’ 

A third strong point, in the short run, in the Communist Russian 
approach was the replacement of a traditional Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tianity by a Marxian post-Christian Western ideology as the current 
expression of Russia's perennial orthodoxy; for the Marxian ideology 
was a heresy in orthodox post-Christian Western eyes, and the anathe- 
matization of Marxism by a Western dominant minority was a testimony 
to its truth and righteousness in the sight of a now world-wide Western 
proletariat in which the peasant majority of Mankind had been brigaded 
together with the Western industrial workers. 

Marxism interpreted by Lenin and Stalin and preached from the 
Kremlin made, in this exotic Russian dress, a potent appeal to the 
World’s peasantry from China to Peru and from Mexico to Tropical 
Africa; for Russia herself had been, till yesterday, one of these poor 
and powerless peasant countries. In her social and economic situation 
Russia had a much closer affinity than the United States had with the 
depressed three-quarters of the Human Race for whose allegiance the 
two Powers were competing; and Russia could claim, with a specious 
appearance of veracity, that she had saved herself by her exertions and 
the rest of the Proletariat by her example. The heretical Western 
ideology which the Russians had made their own had enabled them to 
increase one great peasant country’s collective power, and in the same 
act to raise its inhabitants’ personal standards of living,’ by acclima- 
tizing a current Western technology through an industrial revolutio 
which, in Russia, had been made by the State in the Community's 
interest (as the Bolsheviks conceived of it) and not by private entre- 
preneurs in theirs, Soviet Communism’s achievements, as presented in 
Soviet Communist propaganda, sounded impressive in the ears of non- 
Russian peasants and industrial workers who had no opportunity of 
checking the story that they were being told by the evidence of their 
own eyes; and even in the United States there were elements that might 
prove to be not altogether impervious to the Communist gospel. 

In North America an oecumenical proletariat had been reproduced 
in miniature; for, in spite of tardy measures for the restriction of im- 
migration from Europe and Africa and for the exclusion of immigration 
from a ‘Barred Zone’ of Asian countries,® the peasantry of the Old 
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World was widely represented in the lower ranks of the American 
industrial working class; and the fusing power of ‘the Melting Pot’, in 
which America had put her trust as her solution for the problem of 
class-conflict, was counteracted by the institution of caste to the detri- 
ment of any American citizens of alien origin who differed markedly 
from their White fellow-citizens in physique. In a United States whose 
population was no longer being recruited by immigration in any appre- 
ciable volume, a Negro proletariat that was drifting away from Southern 
fields into Northern slums seemed destined to remain permanently 
battened down at the bottom of a social sump. The cutting off of the 
nineteenth-century stream of immigration was thus having the effect 
of generating, inside the Oceanic moats that were ‘Fortress America’s’ 
natural frontiers, a penalized and alienated class in the American body 
social in which an enterprising director of Russian operations in a ‘Cold 
‘War’ might perhaps one day find the makings of a ‘fifth column’;! in 
this new American proletariat, in the technical sense of the term, the 
urban coloured population was merely the most conspicuous among 
a mimber of elements; and the middle class's sensitiveness to this 
potential danger in their midst was betrayed in their inclination to 
tolerate an odious practice of "witch-hunting that was a menace to tradi- 
tional American civil liberties, and in their readiness to jump to the 
conclusion that any American citizen who had once been denounced by 
American ‘witch-hunters’ as an agent of Soviet Communism must be 
guilty even if proved innocent. 

While this American nervousness was an index of the opportunities 
for Communist propaganda in an American mission-field, there were 
of course, weak points, as well as strong points, in the Russian Com- 
munist approach to a solution of Mankind’s current social problems. 

The most serious of these Russian weaknesses was the most obvious 
one. Soviet Communism had set out to put an end to the private 
exploitation of one individual human being by another, and, consistently 
with this aim, the fundamental law in the Soviet Communist social code 
‘was a veto on the private employment of labour; but the only practical 
‘means of liberating individual human beings from private exploitation 
by their fellows that Soviet Communism had been able to devise—or 
been willing to adopt—was the public exploitation of all individuals 
alike by the omnipotent rulers of a totalitarian state. The urban pro- 
letariat that a Western middle class had inadvertently called into 
existence in the course of their pursuit of their own private purposes 
bad been manufactured deliberately in Russia by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the sake of fulfilling the Marxian scriptures. A consequent 
weakness of Soviet Communist policy was that, in suppressing all 
individual liberty and thereby making sure of getting rid of the abuse 


confirmed the already existing restrictive legislation, had at least the merit of abolishing, 
for the benefit of non-Communist Asian countries, the former invidious difference in 
status, for the purposes of the immigration law of the United States, between Asian 
countries on the one hand and European and African countries on the other. 

1 Professor McNeill comments: believe it is true that, so far, Communism has made. 
little progress among American Negroes; a better example would be the relative 
prominence of Jews in the ranka of the United States Communist Party.” 
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of private power to which the enjoyment of individual liberty might 
give rise, the Soviet Government had also cut the roots of an incentive 
to produce and to create which individual liberty alone could keep alive, 

1f the tasks of production and creation were ever to be taken wholly 
out of the hands of human beings and were to be assigned wholly 
to an impersonal ‘Collective Man’, the result could only be to bring 
production and creation to a standstill. The psychic driving-force of 
personal purposefulness and zest cannot be effectively replaced by the 
goads of governmental terrorism and coercion, and the rulers of the 
Soviet Union had tacitly confessed that they had learnt this lesson by 
experience when they had introduced their ‘Stakhanovite’ system of 
differential rewards for different degrees of efficiency in output, which 
was familiar in the West under the name of ‘piece-work’, and when 
they had sought to find an alternative to the monetary incentive for 
competition in honorary incentives of the kinds that had proved effective 
in Western monarchies under the ancien régime and subsequently in the 
recreational field of non-professional sport. Such concessions by Com- 
munism to Individualism may have tempered Communism’s damping 
effects; yet these were no more than mitigations of a system that was 
intrinsically inimical to the application of human energies to economic 
purposes, and a non-Russian and non-Communist observer found it 
hard to see how, in the long run, on the economic and administrative 
(as distinct from the ideological) plane, a Communist totalitarian régime 
could avoid evoking an extreme manifestation of the defensive, negative, 
unenthusiastic trade-union and civil-service éthos. This prospect was 
a serious menace to the Soviet Union’s chances of success in her com- 
petition with the United States, where even the trade-unionist indus- 
trial working class was infected with the American middle class's belief 
in the virtues of private enterprise and with its determination to keep 
this source of economic productivity and creativity alive. 

"The Soviet Union’s present economic inferiority to the United States 
was as indisputable as it was depressing for believers in the Soviet 
Communist dispensation; and, though this inferiority was due, not 
merely to a difference of régime, but to the backwardness of Russian 
technology as appraised by Western standards, the Soviet Government 
had debarred themselves by the extravagance of their mendacity in 
their own domestic propaganda from making the valid and pertinent 
points that this technological backwardness of Russia's was at least as 
old as the seventeenth century and that, since the Bolsheviks’ own 
advent to power in A.D. 1917, they had emulated the achievements of 
Peter the Great himself in notably diminishing the length of Russia's 
technological lag behind the contemporary progress of her Western 
neighbours.! Instead of claiming credit for their genuine and praise- 
worthy successes in narrowing the gap between Russia's and the West's 
technological and social performance, they had painted, for their sub- 
jects’ edification, a fancy picture of an instantaneously attained Soviet 
Communist Earthly Paradise by comparison with which the contem- 
porary Capitalist World was a howling wilderness. In consequence, the 
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Soviet Government were now living in constant fear of the possibility 
that their subjects might discover the very different truth; and the 
acuteness of their concern about this danger was betrayed by the rigour 
of their precautions for preventing personal intercourse between their 
subjects and the citizens of ‘capitalist’ countries. Western psychological 
opportunities for propaganda in a Russian mission-field, if ever the iron 
curtain were to become rusty enough to be perforated, could be gauged 
by the degree of the Soviet Government's nervousness. The Soviet 
Government were taking individual lapses out of the Communist Faith 
in the Soviet Union just as hard as the American public were taking 
individual lapses into it in the United States. 

The likeness between these contemporaneous American and Russian 
anxieties was significant because it was not fortuitous. The reason why 
both parties were taking so tragically any successes scored on their 
home front by their adversaries was that, in an Oikoumené whose con- 
ductivity had been gaining in intensity in proportion to the progressive 
diminution of geographical distance measured in terms of human inter- 
course, it had now manifestly ceased to be feasible to attempt to create 
an Earthly Paradise in any artificially insulated province of what was 
already, on the psychic plane, One World. In the history of the Soviet 
Union the counterpart of an American Isolationism had been Stalin's 
slogan ‘Socialism in One Country’; but, though this slogan had served 
Stalin's personal domestic purpose of defeating and ousting his rival 
Trotsky in a four-years-long struggle within the bosom of the Soviet 
Communist Party that had ended in Stalin’s definitive victory in January 
1928, it was no more fit than American Isolationism was to serve as 
a practical programme for a policy in the real world of the day; for in 
this world the Soviet Union and the United States were competing with 
one another at close quarters, and either party would be condemning 
itself to swift defeat and to eventual subjugation at its adversary’s hands 
if it were ever to leave this adversary a free scope for sowing tares in 
the oecumenical mission-field? while it confined its own activities and 
attention to the cultivation of its own garden. The recent metamor- 
phosis of the Oikoumen£ through the magic of Western technology was 
forcing the Soviet Union and the United States to contend with one 
another in a world-wide arena, 

‘The West European approach towards a solution of the problem of 
class-conflict, which was most in evidence in Great Britain and in the 
Scandinavian countries, differed from both the American and the 
Russian approach in being less doctrinaire than either of them, The 
British people, in particular, were now feeling their way towards a solu- 
tion by compromise—an approach to political problems to which the 
British had become addicted as the result of a more-than-three-hundred- 
years-long apprenticeship in trial and error. In this span of their political 
history, intransigence had cost them the two catastrophes of the English 
Civil War and the secession of the Thirteen Colonies in North America, 
while the contrary tactics of compromise had enabled them to negotiate 
the gradual transformation of a unitary empire into a co-operative 
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commonwealth of nations and to carry out the domestic revolutions of 
A.D. 1688, 1832, and 1945 without either falling into civil disorders or 
sowing the seeds of inveterate resentment in the hearts of the class that 
happened to be the loser on each occasion, Since as early as the thir- 
teenth century it had been one of the recognized principles of English 
statesmanship that it was the part of wisdom for the ruling element 
(Graecé roRizevua) in the body politic to forestall the danger of a coup 
d'état by voluntarily taking into partnership with itself any class, 
hitherto outside the privileged circle, which had accumulated sufficient. 
power and experience to be now probably capable, in the last resort, 
of forcing an entry if it did not find an already open door. In A.D. 1945 
the British middle class, which had profited by the agrarian landlords! 
acquiescence in its enfranchisement in A.D. 1832, had acquiesced in its 
turn in the industrial workers’ advent to power; and this compromise 
between the politically conflicting interests of the middle class and the 
working class had been made feasible by a simultaneous compromise 
between the ideologically antithetical dispensations of Private Economic 
Enterprise and Socialism. 

‘This institutional compromise was a common-sense recognition of 
the hard facts of the situation in which all West European peoples now 
found themselves. In countries that were in process of losing power 
and wealth to rising giants on the fringes of an expanding Western 
World! at the very time when the local industrial workers were demand- 
ing ‘a new deal’, it was manifestly impracticable for the West European 
middle class to follow the North American middle class's policy of 
offering to the working class the two amenities of a virtually middle- 
clase standard of living and an abundance of individual opportunities 
for rising in the social scale as alternatives to governmental intervention 
for the promotion of social justice at the price of a regimentation that 
had proved to be unavoidable in any redistribution of private purchasing 
power through governmental action, On the other hand, in Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, the Low Countries, and France 
civil liberties were so strongly entrenched and so highly prized by 
citizens of all classes that it would have been equally impracticable in 
any of these countries to carry governmental intervention on behalf of 
social justice to the Russian length of a régime of totalitarian autocracy. 
Accordingly the current Anglo-Scandinavian approach to the problem 
‘of class-conflict was an attempt to find a middle way between an 
American and a Russian extreme by experimenting in an illogical com- 
bination of a modicum of free private economic enterprise with a modi- 
‘cum of governmental planning and regimentation in the interests of 
social justice, In medical parlance this Anglo-Scandinavian Social 
Democracy might be described as a vaccine for giving immunity against 
the virus of Communism; and the efficacy of this West European pre- 
ventive social medicine was certified by its irritating effect on Soviet 
Communist nerves. Next to the Trotskys and Titos whose deviatio 
‘Communism was a threat to a Stalinian orthodoxy within the Com- 
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munist fold, the Stalinists’ principal bugbears were the Undéns and 
Attlees whose contemptible milk-and-water nostrum was breaking all 
the rules of a Marxian Historical Necessity by sterilizing the orthodox 
Communist Faith’s mission-field in Western Europe. 

‘This prosaic Anglo-Scandinavian policy of institutional compromise 
would ultimately be appraised on the practical test of its outcome in 
the long run, and in a.D. 1952 it would have been premature to try to 
anticipate History's future verdict on it; yet some, at any rate, of both 
its strong points and its weak points were by then already apparent. 

ts strongest point was its consonance with the general experience of 
Man in Process of Civilization and with the particular requirements 
of the living generation of Mankind in an Oikoumené in which a number 
of formerly segregated and diversified societies had been suddenly 
brought into close quarters with one another by advances in a Western 
technology that had been too swift to allow time for these now next- 
door neighbours to become culturally acclimatized to one another. 

‘The policy of brewing a mixture between Socialism and Freedom of 
Private Economic Enterprise was justified by past experience, inasmuch 
as it would have been difficult for the best informed historian to cite 
significant examples of historical communities in which either of the 
two elements in this mid-twentieth-century British mixture had been 
wholly absent. Between the repellent anarchy of an abortive Scandi- 
avian Civilization in Iceland and the uninviting regimentation of an 
Incaic Andean universal state, the constitutions of a vast majority of 
the communities that had risen and fallen up to date in societies in 
process of civilization had contained both an appreciable ingredient of 

‘ocialism and an appreciable ingredient of Personal Liberty. Co 
munities that had allowed Individualism to run riot in private armies 
and private executions of private judgements founded on private laws 
had been as abnormal as communities that had allowed Socialism to 
go so far as to impose a community of wives and husbands or combs 
and toothbrushes; and, while, in the mixture between the two dispensa- 
tions that was the normal constitution of Society, there had been an 
infinite variety in the quotas of the two ingredients, and a perpetual 
dissension over the perennial question of what these quotas should be 
in any particular ephemeral set of kaleidoscopically changing social 
circumstances, the same two ingredients had regularly been present in 
the constitutions of most communities in the common run. In the solid 
setting of this historical background, mid-twentieth-century British 
social policy looked as realistic as it was empirical; and, if this con- 
formity with past experience was its outstanding justification, its out- 
standing merit was its relevancy to present needs. 

‘The philosophical implication of the current British institutional 
compromise was that the issue between Socialism and Private Enter- 
prise on the economic plane—as, for example, over the question whether 
the telegraph and telephone service should be operated by the public 
post office or by private enterprise—was not a question of ideological 
principle on which it would be wrong not to take an intransigent stand, 
but was a question of practical expediency on which it would be wrong. 
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not to follow the pedestrian path of empiricism and give-and-take. This 
was a saving truth in a world which was faced with a genuine and 
crucial question of principle in the issue between a worship of God and 
a worship of Collective Human Power, and which had seen the power 
of Leviathan formidably reinforced by the onset of a soul-destroying 
Mechanized Technology. This was the battle in which the Spirit of 
Man must conquer or die in a twentieth-century oecumenical arena; 
and the living generation of Mankind had much to gain by adopting 
a British approach to current social problems that would leave human. 
souls free to throw themselves into the momentous struggle on the 
religious plane without having their attention and energy diverted to 
fight on the economic plane over an issue of secondary importance. 

"The British approach was also sound common sense in a world in 
which peoples bringing with them sharply diverse cultural heritages 
had now been brought face to face with one another so suddenly by 
a technological ‘annihilation of distance’ that even the pace of the rapid 
and radical economic and social transformation which Technology was 
simultaneously bringing to pass throughout the Oikoumené was not swift 
‘enough to give this jostling crowd of motley communities time to make 
mutual adjustments unless the period of grace could be prolonged by 
the exercise of Charity and Tolerance. Perhaps the two most promising 
features of the British approach were its flexibility and the coolness of 
its emotional temperature. In the British mixture between Socialism 
and Free Private Economic enterprise the proportions between the two 
ingredients could be agreed ad hoc in accordance with the particular 
requirements of a particular community at a particular time and place, 
and the proportions agreed today could be modified by a fresh agree- 
ment tomorrow in order to cater for changes overnight in methods of 
technique, in the size and distribution of national, sectional, and 
individual incomes, and in manners and customs. This flexibility of the 
British prescription for alleviating a social indisposition was unques- 
tionably better adapted to provide for Mankind’s still locally diverse 
and now everywhere rapidly changing current social needs than the 
rigid lines on the blue prints of rival Russian and American plans for 
social engineering, while the lowness of the temperature generated by 
a British social apothecary’s work made it feasible to keep on per- 
petually experimenting in it without courting any serious risk of a 
catastrophic explosion. 

‘When a British observer reached a conclusion that was so gratifying 
to British self-esteem, he had to ask himself whether—in spite of his 
not being an adherent of the Labour Party—he might nevertheless be 
a victim of a distorting national egocentric illusion; and, even if per- 
chance his judgement were to be endorsed by non-British contemporary 
observers who could not be suspected of the same partiality, a dis- 
interestedly favourable appreciation of the British approach might still 
be offset by a pessimistic estimate of the prospects of seeing a Twentieth- 
Century World take this salutary British middle course. The Anglo- 
Scandinavian experiment in Social Democracy was being made at atime 
when the margin of energy, wealth, and power required for embarking 
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on a great new social venture had been wiped out in Western Europe 
by the cumulative effects of two world wars fought mainly on European 
battlefields; and, even if Great Britain were to succeed in making an 
enduring practical success of Social Democracy at home, it might be 
doubted whether, in the second half of the twentieth century, her 
influence would still be great enough—as it might have been a hundred 
years earlier, when she had been at the zenith of her power and prestige- 
to move other countries to follow her in experimenting in ad hoc mi 
tures of Socialism with Free Private Economic Enterprise. 

1f the peaceful domestic revolution in Great Britain in and after 
AD. 1945 and the peaceful departure of the British from India in A.D. 
1947 should come to be reckoned, in the judgement of Posterity, among 
the finest of the examples that the British people had ever set, then the 
timing of these two historic British acts might come to be lamented as 
one of the ironies of History. There could never have been a greater 
need for such examples of the unflamboyant virtues of reasonableness, 
self-restraint, conciliatoriness, and far-sightedness; but the practical 
effect of a good example is determined, not by the degree of the need, 
but by the degree of the readiness to follow it; and on this practical 
criterion these two British examples had possibly been given a hundred 
years too late. Yet, whether a distracted ‘Twentieth-Century World did 
or did not prove willing to follow a British lead, it would find itself 
unable to elude the problem with which British statesmanship was 
wrestling in the United Kingdom on the morrow of a Second World 
War. In this chapter of British, Western, and human history the 
British people were groping after a practical solution of a theoretically 
insoluble problem by which the Human Social Animal was perennially 
beset, If Freedom and Justice were intrinsically incompatible ideals, as 
they were, and if nevertheless Homo Politicus could not afford’ to 
renounce either of them, as he could not, how was Jebu to drive in 
double harness two equally indispensable steeds that were pulling their 
human driver's chariot in two opposite directions? Any practical solu- 
tion of this problem would be unlikely to be anything more than a local 
and temporary makeshift; yet the problem itself was so importunate 
and so crucial that even a makeshift solution in a single chapter of 
parochial history might prove to be something of general and permanent 
value for Man in his perpetual struggle with his own Human Nature. 


(IV) POSSIBLE COSTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Since social life is impossible for Man without some measure of both 
Personal Liberty and Social Justice, Human Society is a house per- 
petually divided against itself, which will not stand? unless the thrusts of 
these two conflicting dynamic ideals are shrewdly directed to making 
them hold the house together instead of pulling it to pieces. The temp- 
tingly simpler expedient of relying solely on one of the two opposing 
forces and eliminating the other is impracticable, because itis impossible 
for the Human Social Animal to dispense with either ideal. Personal 
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Liberty is an indispensable condition for any human achievement, good 
or evil, since human action can be undertaken only by individual minds 
and wills, At the same time, Social Justice is the sovereign rule of the 
game of human intercourse, and this rule can never be broken with im- 
punity for the sake of giving scope to Personal Liberty, even when in 
other respects the exercise of Personal Liberty is achieving results that. 
are indisputably good. An uncurbed Personal Liberty generates oligarchy 
by giving a free hand to a minority who, in an unrestricted competition 
of all against all, are more than a match for the rest of the community in 
physical strength, mental ability, wealth, or political power. On the other 
hand, Social Justice cannot be enforced up to the hilt except by completely 
suppressing Personal Liberty and instituting an absolute dictatorship. 

In the history of Man in Process of Civilization, all known social con- 
stitutions had been pitched somewhere between these two theoretical 
extremes, with a bias, more or less strongly pronounced, in the one 
direction or in the other. The Soviet Communist régime in Russia, for 
example, had been expending almost all its zeal and alertness on guarding 
against the abuse of Personal Liberty through the private exploitation of 
one person by another, without being comparably sensitive to the evils 
of the dictatorship through which it was vindicating the demands of 
Social Justice. By contrast, the Constitution of the United States had 
provided effective safeguards against dictatorship by its elaborate mechan- 
ism of checks and balances, without having shown a comparable con- 
cern to prevent freedom of personal enterprise from degenerating into 
freedom for one person to exploit another for his private profit. 

Considering that, at the time of writing, both the United States and 
the Soviet Union were going concerns, it could be inferred that, in 
practice, neither of these two antithetical polities had pushed its own 
characteristic bias to the point of disequilibrium at which the house would 
come tumbling down upon its inmates’ heads. In the working constitu- 
tions of both the Soviet Union and the United States, as in those of all 
other polities known to History, elements of both Personal Liberty and 
Social Justice were combined in diverse ratios; and in a mid-twentieth- 
century Westernizing World the mixture, whatever it might be, was 
invariably labelled ‘Democracy’, because this disinterred Attic blesséd 
word had come to be an obligatory shibboleth for every self-respecting 

litical alchemist. In the Soviet Union in A.D. 1952 ‘Democracy’ signi- 

Bod a substantial measure of Social Equality combined with a vestige of 
Personal Liberty that was the maximum compatible with the Commu- 
nists’ prescription for securing Social Justice. In the United States at the 
same date the same term ‘Democracy’ signified a substantial measure of 
Personal Liberty combined with as generous a modicum of Social Justice 
as an American indulgence of Personal Liberty allowed. 
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"These diverse brews uniformly labelled ‘Democracy’ all had the ele- 
mentary practical merit of making the wheels of a social mechanism 
revolve; yet the display of a reassuringly pretentious term of political art 
was a disingenuous device for concealing the cracks in the divers make- 
shifts over which the label bearing the bold imprint ‘Democracy’ had 
been pasted by rival bill-posting politicians. An intrinsic contradiction 
between Personal Liberty and Social Justice could not be reconciled at 
all by the mere repetition of a political catchword that was specious only 
because it was ambiguous, and it could not be reconciled more than super- 
ficially and provisionally by the more respectable and useful artifice of 
improvising makeshift political and economic measures for reconciling 
the two ideals in practice. The only genuine reconciliation between these 
conflicting ideals of Liberty and Equality was to be found in the media- 
ting ideal of Fraternity;! and, if Man's social salvation depended on his 
prospects of translating this higher ideal into reality, he would find the 
politician’s ingenuity a bruised reed,*since the achievement of Fraternity 
‘was beyond the reach of human beings so long as, in their struggles to 
achieve it, they trusted exclusively in their own powers. The Brother- 
hood of Man was an ideal that men could never translate into reality 
without acting on a saving belief in the common Fatherhood of God; and 
the implicit truth that human social problems could be solved only by 
lifting them from the social to the religious plane was as true in a twen- 
tieth-century Westernizing World as it had been true always and every- 
where since the transfiguration of Sub-man into Man. 

If in that world in that age Mankind’s perennial social problem dis- 
played any distinctive facet, this was to be found in the imperious inter- 
vention of a latter-day Western Technology; for, in the trembling 
balance in which Personal Liberty and Social Justice were being weighed 
against one another there and then, Technology’s girder had been thrown, 
like Brennus’s sword, into the anti-libertarian scale, 

‘This finding could be illustrated and supported by taking an observa- 
tion of a coming state of Society which was already within sight, though 
it might not yet be within reach. Let it be assumed, for the sake of the 
argument, that an almighty Technology has already accomplished the 
next major tasks on its agenda. By thrusting an atomic bomb into Man's 
hands Technology will have forced Man to abolish War and Civil Dis- 
order and at the same time will have enabled Man to reduce the death- 


rate to an unpredecentedly low minimum by bestowing impartially on 
all classes in each community, and on all communities in the Oikoumené, 
the benefits of preventive medicine. Let it further be assumed that these 
prodigious improvements in the conditions of Human Life by means of 
institutional changes have been carried out at a speed with which the 
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consequently requisite cultural changes have failed to keep pace. These 
assumptions require us to imagine that the peasant three-quarters of 
Mankind will not yet have lost their immemorially old habit of repro- 
ducing their kind up to the limits of their means of subsistence; and this 
assumption in turn requires us to imagine them still to be expending on 
increases in their head of population all the additional means of sub- 
sistence that will have been placed in their hands by the establishment of 
a World Order that will have brought in its train the benefits of peace, 
police, hygiene, and the application of Science to the production of food. 

Such prognostications would not be fantastic; they would merely be 
projections of current tendencies into the future. In China, for example, 
increases in the head of population had swallowed up increases in the 
means of subsistence which had been bestowed on the peasantry in 
China by the introduction of previously unknown food crops from the 
Americas in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era and by the estab- 
lishment, in the seventeenth century, of a Pas Manckuana. Thanks to 
the naturalization of maize in China circa A.D. 1550, of sweet potatoes 
circa A.D. 1590, and of pea-nuts at the turn of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the population had risen from the 63,599,541 in 
cated by the returns in the census of a.D. 1578 to an estimated figure of 
108,300,000 in A.D. 1661—and this in spite of the fact that in the interval 
between these two dates this spurt in the growth of population had been 
partly offset by the mortality arising from Chinese civil disorders and 
Manchu military operations in the anarchic transition to the Manchu 
régime from the Ming. Thereafter, under the Manchu Peace, the popu- 
ation had continued to rise to 143,411,559 in A.D. 1741 and to a figure of 
the order of 300 million by the time when, half-way through the nine- 
teenth century, the decline of the Manchu régime in its turn had brought 
with it a fresh bout of anarchy that had taken another heavy toll of 
Chinese life. This prompt conversion of additional resources into addi- 
tional population in China under the Ming and Manchu dispensations 
had been duplicated in a comparably portentous increase in the popula- 
tions of India under a British Raj and of Java under Dutch rule; and it. 
‘was significant that all recent increases in Asian peasant populations 
Were ultimately traceable to the oecumenical effects of Modern Western 
enterprise, since even in China, which had never come under the direct 
rule of any Western Power, the increase in the food-supply through the 
introduction of new crops had been a consequence of the West Euro- 
peans’ discovery of the Americas, . 

Tf the effect of Modern Western enterprise in enabling Asian peoples 
to indulge their habit of increasing their populations up to the limit had. 
been so great, yesterday and the day before, in the local and temporary 
incubators constituted by a Manchu, a Dutch, and a British Peace, it 
seemed safe to predict that the same effect of the same cause would be 
powerfully enhanced tomorrow if the whole Oikoumené were to be united 
politically under an American Peace and if, within this global Earthly 
Paradise, the beneficent medical applications of astill advancing Western 


1 See Goodrich, L. C.: A Short History of the Chinese People (London 1948, Allen & 
Unwin), pp. 198- 
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Science were to continue to reduce the World's death-rate, besides con- 
tinuing to increase the World's production of food. Though Science's 
magic cornucopia had produced an abundance that had falsified Mal- 
thus's pessimistic expectations up to date, the insuperable finiteness of 
the area of the Earth's surface must set a ceiling to the progressive in- 
crease in Mankind’s food-supply that even Science could not transcend; 
and the pace of the Intellect in making scientific discoveries, and of the 
‘Will in applying them, was so much swifter than the pace of the Sub- 
conscious Psyche in adjusting its habits to conform with the necessities of 
successive new situations, into which it was perpetually being hustled by 
its volatile yoke-fellow, that it seemed at least as likely as not that 
Science’s ceiling of global food production would be reached some time 
before the Peasantry s habit of breeding up to the limit would have been 
overcome, 

‘The British people had taken not much less than 140 years to adjust 
their breeding habits to a rise in the population of Great Britain pro- 
duced by a fal in the death-rate that had begun circa A.D. 1740;! and this 
had been the rate of change of habits in a then already predominantly 
commercial-minded community in which ‘the cake of custom’? had been 
much less massive, less opaque, and less resistant than it yet was in the 
twentieth century in any of the peasant communities. It was, no doubt, 
conceivable that the Peasantry’s custom of breeding up to the limits of 
subsistence might yield some day to the solvent of an exotic Western 
technology; for a Peasantry who by A.D. 1952 were already discovering 
that this Western talisman could endow them with something like a 
‘Western military efficiency, at the price of their submitting to a Late 
Modern Western drill, might go on to discover that it could also endow 
them with something like a Western standard of living at the price of 
their adopting post-Modern Western methods of keeping the increase of 
population within bounds. Yet, even if there was thus some hope of the 
Peasantry’s eventually making this revolutionary change of practice in 
this Maltbusian field, the change here could hardly be counted upon to 
come quickly enough to forestall the onset of an already impending 
crisis. 

In thus forecasting a posthumous fulfilment of Malthus's expectations, 
we should also have to forecast that, by the timeat which the disconcert- 
ing gap between the World's food-supply and the Peasantry's breeding 
habits would have brought the Peasantry to the verge of famine, some 
occumenical authority would have made itself responsible for looking 
after at least the elementary material needs of the whole living popula- 
tion of the planet, This prognostication, again, would be merely a pro- 
jection of current tendencies, since, at the close of the Second World 
War, the quantities and kinds of the food required by the whole popula- 
tion of the World had actually been estimated, and the existing supplies 
been commandeered and allocated, to meet the minimum needs of the 
rice-eating, wheat-eating, and maize-eating provinces of the Oikoumené, 


£ See pp. ster above 
2 Bagehot, W.: Phosics and Polities, roth ed. (London 1894, Kegan Paul) pp. 27 and 
as, cited in I E x93, "Se pp. 303-26, above. 
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by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, Even if 
‘we assume that the minimum standard of living that a future oecumeni- 
cal authority would have undertaken to secure for the population of the 
World would have been no higher than the minimum standard for the 
population of England that had been contemplated in Queen Elizabeth's 
‘Poor Law’ statute of a.D. 1601, a situation in which any authority would 
have assumed any responsibility for guaranteeing the whole living gene- 
ration of Mankind against starvation in a world in which the production 
of food would have reached its ceiling would be a situation in which the 
Þegetting of children would have ceased to be the private affair of wives 
and husbands and have become the public concern of a ubiquitous 
impersonal disciplinary power. 

1f this situation were one day to arise, it would impose on Mankind 
one of the most drastic revolutions in human history since the first 
essays in Civilization; for hitherto men and women had not only been at 
liberty to beget children at their own discretion but had enjoyed this 
freedom when they had been destitute of all other rights and assets. 
"This historic freedom was attested, as we have noticed in an earlier con- 
text, by the etymology of the word ‘proletariat’; for that technical term 
in the vocabulary of a Modern Western sociology was derived from a 
Latin word coined for the statistical purposes of the Roman census to 
describe a category of Roman citizens ‘who had nothing but their chil- 
dren to enter in their returns as their contribution to the common weal’? 
This Roman administrative terminology was an eloquent testimony to 
the truth that, in the history of Man in Process of Civilization up to date, 
no government—not even the most meticulous and most inquisitorial 
tyranny—had ever thought of contesting its subjects’ freedom to repro- 
duce their kind. 

‘The nearest that governments had come hitherto towards intruding 
on this inner sanctum of private life had been to institute negative or posi- 
tive rewards for the parents of large families if the public authorities 
were anxious to obtain an increase in their supplies of man-power or 
cannon-fodder; but they had no more dreamed of forbidding their sub- 
jects to restrict the size of their families than they had dreamed of com- 
pelling them, instead of merely inducing them, to multiply. Indeed, the 
freedom to beget or not to beget had been hitherto so uncontroversially 
sacrosanct that it had been tacitly taken for granted; and even as late as 
A.D. 1941 it had not occurred to President Roosevelt to raise the number 
of the axiomatic human freedoms consecrated in his charter from four to 
five by explicitly putting on record a wife’s and husband’s sacred right 
to determine the size of their own families.* It now looked as if the future. 
might show that there had been an unintentional logic in Roosevelt's 
artless silence on this point, since it appeared that in the last resort— 
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given the World's ultimate ceiling of food production and the Peasantry’s 
traditional breeding habits—a novel ‘freedom from want’ could not be 
guaranteed to Mankind unless a familiar ‘freedom to beget’ were taken 
away from them. On this showing, the maintenance of a minimum. 
oecumenical material standard of living would require a public inter- 
ference with Personal Liberty that hitherto was unheard of; for, though 
it was true that in the past a minute fraction of Mankind had been either 
forcibly precluded from exercising its right of reproduction or had 
voluntarily abstained from exercising it, religious celibacy had always 
been considered to be an exceptional act of spiritual heroism, while the 
practice of making eunuchs had ranked with Human sacrifice, Prostitu- 
tion, Slavery, and War as one of the blots on the pages of the history of 
Civilization, 

Tf the time were indeed to come when the begetting of children would 
have to be regulated in conformity with imperious requirements of 
public policy instead of being left to chance in being left to the personal 
discretion of wives and husbands, how was this revolutionary future 
extension of the powers of authoritarian government into the intima- 
cies of private life likely to be received on the one hand by the peasant 
majority of Mankind and on the other hand by a minority whom an 
Industrial Technology had emancipated from the peasant’s bondage to 
unquestioned custom? The controversy between these two sections of 
Mankind that the Malthusian issue was bound to evoke was likely to be 
acute and acrimonious, since either section would have grievances against 
the other which would seem clamant in the aggrieved party's estimation. 
"The peasantry would feel aggrieved at being threatened with the loss of 
their traditional freedom to reproduce their kind on the plea that this was 
the only alternative to starvation; for this sacrifice would be demanded 
of them at a time when the gulf between their own pauper standard of 
living and the industrial peoples’ relatively lavish standard would have 
come to be greater than it had ever been before. 

‘A progressive widening of this gulf was, in truth, one of the conse- 
quences that must be expected to follow from the course of events that 
we have been anticipating, if we are right in forecasting that, at the time 
when global food production would be reaching its ceiling, the peasantry 
would still be expending most of its additional supply of food on adding 
to the head of its population, and the industrialized peoples be expending 
most of their additional supply of commodities on raising a slowly in- 
creasing or even stationary population's standard of living. Considering 
that, by the time of writing, most of the industrialized peoples had al- 
ready either reached or come within sight of reaching a new equilibrium 
in the movement of their population through the offsetting of an antece- 
dent decrease in the death-rate by an eventual countervailing decrease 
in the birth-rate, it seemed likely that, among these peoples, this ten- 
dency would continue; and, considering further that their standard of 
living had risen notably even during the period when their populations 
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had been increasing very rapidly in consequence of a decrease in the 
death-rate which at that time had not yet been offset by a countervailing 
diminution in the number of births, it seemed likely that these peoples’ 
standard of living would rise still more steeply after their populations’ 
net rate of growth had fallen off (assuming that this new lower rate would 
be, and would continue to be, not far from the economic optimum in the 
sense of being the rate that in the current social and technological cir- 
cumstances would best work together with the contemporary local rate 
of increase in production to achieve the maximum of material prosperity). 

In this situation in an Oikoumené that would have been unified on the 
psychological and moral planes while on the economic plane the local con- 
trasts between diverse standards of living would have been accentuated, 
the Peasantry would not see why, before they themselves were called 
upon to renounce what, for them, was the most sacred and precious of all 
human rights, an affluent minority of Mankind should not be called upon 
to part with a larger quota of their provocative superfluity in order to 
save an indigent majority from the stark choice between birth-control 
and starvation; and this demand, which the Peasantry would present 
‘with all the vehemence of a simple-minded good faith, would strike the 
relatively comfortable and sophisticated Western minority as being even. 
more outrageously unreasonable than it was outrageously unjust. 

What effrontery to demand that a Western élite which owed its en- 
viable prosperity to its own ability, exertions, foresight, and self-control 
should be penalized in order to pay for the inevitable nemesis of the 
Peasantry's improvident incontinence! And what naiveté to imagine 
that, even if the Western peoples could be cajoled or coerced into allow- 
ing their own standard of living— the system of arts and laws and man- 
ners which so advantageously’ distinguished them ‘above the rest of 
Mankind''—to be reduced to the starveling level on which the Peasantry 
had elected to remain, this sacrifice would extricate the Peasantry from, 
a plight for which they had only themselves to blame! A distribution of 
the Western peoples’ margin of material resources among the wilfully 
indigent mass of Mankind would obtain for the Peasantry no more, at the 
most, than a momentary postponement of an inevitable crisis, and it 
‘would produce this futile result, not merely at the cost of depriving the 
‘Western peoples of the fair reward for arduous good conduct, but also at 
the cost of depriving Mankind at large, including the peasant majority, 
of the possibilities of ‘general happiness’? with which (so a Western 
mind was apt to assume) the Western way of life, and this way alone, was 
pregnant. If the peasants’ way were to be allowed to prevail to the 
Western peoples’ undoing, this would in fact be a holocaust of the 
rational hopes of Mankind on the altar of sentimentality. Surely this was 
a case in which an enlightened altruism demanded of the Western peoples 
that they should have the moral courage to insist on following the dictates 
of an enlightened self-interest! 3 

Tf and when this controversy broke out, it seemed likely to be carried 
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from the planes of Economics and Politics on to the plane of Religion 
and this on several accounts. In the first place the Peasantry's current 
obstinate persistence in continuing to breed up to the limits of its food- 
supply was the social effect of a religious cause which could not be modi- 
fied without a change in the Peasantry's religious attitude and outlook, 
‘The religious sanction that was now making the Peasantry's breeding 
habits so resistant to the arguments of a Western rationalism might not 
have been irrational in its origin, if we may hazard the conjecture that it 
had originated in a primitive state of society in which a household had 
been the optimum social and economic unit of agricultural production, 
and in which the perpetuation of each family had therefore been the key 
to keeping this Primitive Society in being. ‘The epiphany of a latter-day 
Western industrial civilization was the new factor in Mankind’s situa- 
tion that had cut the rational roots of the Peasantry’s by now traditional 
cult of lares et penates; for a Mechanized Technology had done away 
with the social and economic environment in which a worship of family 
continuity had made social and economic sense. 

‘The persistence of the cult when there was no sense left in it was a 
consequence of the relative slowness of the Peyche’s fastest pace on the 
subconscious level by comparison with the pace of the Intellect and Will, 
and it was to be apprehended that the Peasantry might cling to its an- 
cestral deification of family continuity, at the ever more imminent risk of 
driving Humanity’s ship on to Malthus's well and truly charted rock, 
unless and until the Peasantry’s religion could be reoriented from an 
agrarian to an industrial qibla. Now that the Industrial Revolution, 
through its ‘annihilation of distance’, had made one single family out of 
the whole of Mankind, the welfare and survival of the Human Race, 
instead of just the welfare and continuity of one household without 
regard for the rest of Mankind, had become the proper social objective 
of the religious commandment ‘that he who loveth God love his brother 
also’; for a latter-day metamorphosis of the Oikoumené through the 
progress of Technology had vindicated the truth of Saint Paul's pro- 
clamation to the Athenians that God had ‘made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the Earth, and’ had ‘determined the 
times before appointed';? and the advent of this long-since heralded 
‘ecumenical dispensation would call for a spiritual revolution as radical 
as the forgotten spiritual revolution that must have accompanied the 
creation of neolithic husbandmen out of palaeolithic hunters, fishermen, 
and food-gatherers, 

Without this fresh religious revolution in the souls of the Peasantry, it 
was hard to see how the World's otherwise inexorable Malthusian prob- 
lem was to be solved; but the Peasantry was not the only party to the 
situation that would have to achieve a change of heart if Mankind was to 
find a happy issue out of an impending affliction; for, if itwastrue as 
experience had shown it to be true—that Man doth not live by bread 
only’ then a self-complacently prosperous Western minority of Man- 
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kind still had something to learn, on its side, from the unworldly vein? 
in the éthos of a Peasantry which, in preference to hoarding the bread 
that it wrung from the ground in sorrow and in the sweat of its face, had 
shared this hard-earned nutriment with an ever-increasing progeny in 
childlike obedience to Elohim's commandment to be fruitful and multi- 
plyand replenish the Earth and subdueit. This traditional religious duty, 
which had been laid upon the peasantry at the moment when they were 
reclaiming their first tiny fields from an apparently boundless wilderness, 
might become a bane instead of a blessing for Mankind in an age that had 
seen the Oikoumené’s last reserves of cultivable land brought under the 
plough in the Americas, Australia, Qazüqstan, and Manchuria; but, 
inasmuch as this was also the age that had witnessed the rise of an 
acquisitive Western industrial civilization, it was no time for despising 
and rejecting the Peasantry's traditional virtue of subordinating the quest 
for material well-being to the pursuit of a non-material objective; for, in 
making nonsense of the Peasantry's ancestral worship of the Family, the 
Industrial Revolution had not discredited the abiding truth that Man is 
not merely a consumer but is also a soul, and that the Soul lives ‘by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God’ *‘For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole World and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?s 

‘A latter-day Western Man had brought himself into danger of losing 
his soul through his concentration on a sensationally successful endea- 
vour to increase his production of material commodities; and itwasironi- 
cal that the society which had put itself in this spiritual jeopardy should 
have been one which, by comparison with a contemporary peasantry 
in Asia, Africa, and Indian America, had already been in enjoyment 
of a lavish standard of living at the time when it had embarked on its. 
cighteenth-century agricultural and industrial revolutions. The insatiabi- 
lity of the Westerners’ acquisitiveness laid them open to a Western philo- 
sopher’s indictment, 

"The Indian scale of values has never been at all like ours. On the whole 
it is true to say that in India the love of God has always been put above 
the love of material things. India is a civilisation based on Religion, while 
ours is a civilisation based on wealth.'* 

If an industrialized Western Society was to find salvation in spite of 
itself, it would find it in virtue of having all the time unconsciously been 
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working not solely for its own material profit, but also for the benefit of 
a majority of its fellow men who were still living at the Peasantry's 
starveling level. Industrialism was a Western gift to Mankind at large 
which might be not the less beneficent for having been unintended; and 
the best hope for Mankind lay ina spiritually fruitful marriage of the 
Western engineer's insight with the Asian husbandman's. The peasant 
had to learn from the engineer that, in Human Life on Earth, a mini- 
mum of economic well-being was the necessary material condition 
(Graecè yopnyta) for spiritual achievement, while the engineer had to 
learn—or re-learn—from the peasant that the enterprise of increasing 
Man’s command over Non-Human Nature had no value except as a 
‘means towards some end beyond itself, even if the particular end that 
had been the Peasantry’s traditional objective were now an anachronism 
in the new world that the engineer had conjured into existence. 

If these were the new religious issues that a future oecumenical Mal- 
thusian crisis might be expected to raise, it was also to be foreseen that 
this crisis would present a challenge to the old religious establishments, 
since the Peasantry’s primitive worship of family continuity was part of 
the flotsam which the higher religions had picked up and swept along in 
their flood waters when they had come down upon Mankind in spate.t 
Even a Buddhism whose original, authentic, and essential mission had 
been to reveal to suffering human beings a way of escape from thesorrow- 
ful wheel of sensuous existence had not succeeded in keeping clear of an 
older cult of procreation which was its antithesis; and, if Siddhartha 
Gautama's philosophy had thus been constrained to come to terms with 
the husbandman's religion, it was not surprising that Confucianism, 
Christianity, and Hinduism should have been captivated by it, 

In these divers higher religions and philosophies the influence of the 
cult of procreation could be detected in different degrees, In the Roman 
Catholic variety of Western Christianity this influence had not penetrated 
so deep as to impose upon the ecclesiastical subjects of the Catholic 
Church the positive pre-Christian commandment to be fruitful and 
multiply; the influence of the primitive cult on the current Catholic 
Christian code of morals could be detected only in a ban upon artificial 
methods of birth-control that had been invented in the Western World in 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era; and a prohibition that could 
be criticized as an irrational concession to Conservatism could also be 
defended on its merits as a courageous stand against a morally unde- 
sirable sexual practice, But the pertinent fact for the purposes of an 
inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civilization was that, in all the 
higher religions alike, the oult of procreation had won a footing that was 
sufficiently strong to threaten—or promise—to bring a revolutionary 
public policy into collision with established religious traditions if the 
time were to come when the pressure of the World's population upon the 
World's food supply would compel an oecumenical public authority to 
grapple with the formidable task of trying to regulate the movement of 
the World’s population. 

In this not improbable event, what would the old religious estab- 

? See VII. vii. 455. 
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lishments’ reactions be? The still older cult of procreation that had en- 
sconced itself among the higher religions’ traditions would presumably 
impel the ecclesiastical authorities of the day to champion the peasant’s 
cherished freedom to reproduce his kind; but how would they apply their 
traditional teaching in an unprecedented situation? In a world whose 
population would be pressing upon its food supply because this world 
would have been liberated at long last from the inveterate evils of War, 
Pestilence, and Famine,‘ the churches would assuredly recoil from even 
considering the diabolical proposal that, in order to make room in a 
teeming world for the Peasantry to go on breeding without restriction, 
one and all of those three dire scourges should be let loose again upon. 
Mankind, The nemesis for opening Aeolus's windbag that had over- 
taken Odysseus’ insubordinate crew had been grievous even when the 
fatal act had been committed in the heat of passion by mutineers who 
had been blind to the consequences of what they were doing.* To sow 
the storm in cold blood, with the deliberate intention of reaping the 
whirlwind, would be a crime that no responsible ecclesiastical authori- 
ties would be likely to contemplate. 

It seemed even more unlikely that the churches would countenance 
any proposal to regulate the movement of population by resorting on 
the grand scale to the infamous neo-pagan ‘scientific’ method—once 
practised by German National Socialists—of forcibly sterilizing, as a 
matter of routine, all persons who happened to be so unfortunate as to 
fall within categories condemned by the fiat of the public authorities; 
and, if these two fantastically wicked alternatives may be left out of 
consideration in any sober forecast of the churches’ future policy on this 
formidable question, we must imagine the issue being narrowed down, 
in ecclesiastical counsels, to a choice between divers voluntary means of 
controlling the number of births. Could the sexual continence that had 
hitherto been the rare achievement of religious celibates be required of 
Phomme moyen sensuel in the marital state? And, if this degree of self- 
discipline could not be expected of Human Nature in a non-monastic 
social and spiritual environment, what was to be Religion’s ultimate 
attitude towards artificial methods of voluntary birth-control? Was it to 
continue to set its face against them? And, if it did still hold to the 
churches’ twentieth-century view, was it to regard this as a precept 
which the individual soul ought to be free to follow or reject according to 
the dictates of its own conscience? Or were the churches to try to enlist 
the support of a coercive secular arm by calling upon the public authori- 
ties to keep on the statute book the legislation that had made the adver- 
tisement and sale of artificial contraceptives illegal? 

‘At the time of writing, when this issue had not yet come to a head ina 
society that was then still heavily engaged in wrestling with the rampant 
social evils of Class-Conflict and War, it was not yet possible to antici- 
pate the decisions that a still unborn generation would be likely to take 
in a situation that at the time of writing was still merely hypothetical. 
Tt was, however, already possible to foresee that the debate, whatever its 
outcome, would be conducted on the religious plane, since it was evi- 

7 See 2 Sam. xxiv. 13. 2» Odyssey, Book X, ll. 20-79. 
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dent that this issue raised the religious question of the ultimate signifi- 
cance and purpose of Human Life on Earth, 


(V) PROBABLE EMPLOYMENTS IN A FUTURE 
OECUMENICAL SOCIETY 


(a) ‘A COMMONWEALTH oF SWINE 

f we could imagine a future Oecumenical Society in which Mankind 
had first rid itself of Civilization’s congenital maladies, War and Class- 
Conflict, and had then followed up this success by going on to solve a 
Malthusian problem which the establishment of a world order would 
have brought to a head, we might surmise that Mankind’s next problem 
after that would be the future role of Leisure in a mechanized society’s 
life. 

Leisure had already played a part of capital importance in human 
history; for, if Necessity had been the mother of Civilization, Leisure 
had been its nurse. One of the distinctive features of Civilization had 
been the astonishing rapidity of the pace at which this parvenu way of 
life had developed its potentialities during the five or six thousand years 
of its currency up to date by comparison with the tortoise-like tempo 
of the primitive way of life which Mankind had been following for 
hundreds of thousands of years before the earliest civilizations had made 
their epiphany; and this unprecedented impetus had been imparted to 
the civilizations by an able, purposeful, and virtuous minority of a 
privileged minority whose privilege had been the enjoyment of leisure. 
All the unique achievements of men and women in the realm of Art and 
all the cumulative achievements of Man in the realm of Science and 
Technology had been fruits of the profitably employed leisure of this 
creative minority within a minority; but in a post-industrial Westerniz- 
ing World it could no longer be taken for granted that the growth of 
Civilization would continue to be fostered by the employment of 
leisure for these creative purposes; for the Industrial Revolution had 
upset—and this in several different ways—the previous equilibrium 
between Leisure and Life. 

"The first and most momentous of these changes had been a psycho- 
logical one. The mechanization of work in an industrialized society had 
set up in the industrial worker's psyche a tension between his feelings 
towards his work and his feelings towards his leisure to which neither 
the peasant majority nor the privileged minority of the body social had 
been subject in a pre-industrial age in which Man's rations of work and 
leisure had not been dictated to Man by Man but had been given to 
‘Man by Non-Human Nature. In an agrarian society a cycle of the 
seasons that had been the husbandman’s calendar had consequently also 
settled for a leisured minority the allocation of their time between hold- 
ing court and going on the war-path or between sitting in parliament 
and going shooting, fsbing, and hunting; and the Peasntry and their 
rulers alike had taken both Work and Leisure for granted as inevitably 


1 See p. 565, above. 
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alternating phases in a Yin-and-Yang rhythm beaten out by the per- 
petually recurring astronomical cycles of Day-and-Night and the 
Seasons. Each experience of either phase was both a relief from the last. 
bout, and at the same time a prelude to the next bout, of an alternate 
phase that was psychologically complementary rather than antithetical 
to the phase that happened at the moment to be in course. But this pre- 
industrial interdependence and consequent parity between the psycho- 
logical values of Work and Leisure had been deranged when the worker 
had been transformed from a husbandman whose time-table was set for 
him by Nature into a tender of machines with power-driven wheels that 
could go on turning in season and out of season; for the chronic in- 
dustrial warfare which the worker had now found himself compelled to 
wage in order to prevent his new masters the machines from working 
him to death had instilled into him, as we have seen," a negative, de- 
fensive, hostile feeling towards a toil that his peasant forebears had taken 
as a matter of course; and this new attitude towards Work had brought 
with it a new attitude towards Leisure; for, if Work was intrinsically evil, 
then Leisure must have an absolute value in itself, 

Human Nature’s reaction against the routine of the factory and the 
office had indeed gone so far as to make the value of freedom from an 
excessive pressure of work count for more than the value of the re- 
muneration that the manual or clerical worker could earn by working at 
full stretch; and this order of preferences, which in A.D. 1949 had been 
the conscious motive of the Wall Street typists’ refusal to come to work 
on Saturdays,? had been implicit from the outset in the restrictive 
practices that Trade Unionism had worked out for itself; for these were 
methods of purchasing relief from the pressure of work by the sacrifice 
of potential earnings. This rating of leisure—at least in the negative 
form of an exemption from an excessive pressure of mechanized work— 
at a higher value than money-making was a preference which, in the 
first chapter of post-industrial Western history, hed been a distinguish- 
ing mark of the industrial and clerical workers and a prime cause of dis- 
pute between them and their employers; and this attitude had begun to 
‘communicate itself from the working class to a hitherto pre-industrial- 
minded middle class in a subsequent chapter in which the working 
class's more and more effectively insistent demand for social justice was 
being met by a more and more drastic redistribution of purchasing power 
through the differentially graded taxation of middle-class incomes. By 
the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the Christian Era the 
Western middle class had begun to follow the working class's example 
by opting for leisure in preference to profits at a level of income—and 
this level was progressively being lowered—at which the greater part of 
any additional earnings would be taken from the nominal recipient by 
the tax-collector. 

‘At the same time the so far unchecked advance of ‘Technology at a 
constantly accelerating pace was playing a sardonic practical joke on its 
human victims; for, while the ceaseless turning of the never tiring 
wheels was threatening to work them to death, it was simultaneously 

1 On pp. 563-9, above. 2 See p. 570, above, 
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threatening, in consequence, to throw them into technological unem- 
ployment, without ever allowing them to make up their minds which of 
these two contradictory scourges of Industrialism was the greater menace 
to human welfare and happiness. The industrial workers had no sooner 
reacted against the pressure of mechanization by insisting upon their 
right to leisure than their inhuman tyrant and tormentor Technology 
began to drive them into insisting upon their right to work by taking 
them at their word and forcing leisure upon them; and, although the 
trade-union practices that had been devised for putting a brake upon 
the killing ‘drive’ of mechanized industrial work also served the workers’ 
further purpose of spinning out the residue of the employment that was 
now being snatched out of human hands by progressive improvements 
in the machinery that these hands were tending, this rear-guard action of 
‘Trade Unionism in a fight to make an inexorably dwindling amount of 
work still go round was manifestly a losing battle. 

‘Technology and Trade Unionism, between them, were thus generat- 
ing an abundance of Leisure that was unprecedented; and the manifest 
irresistiblity of this tendency was making it possible to cast the occupa- 
tional horoscope of a future Oecumenical Society that would have rid 
itself of War and Class-Conflict and have found some acceptable way of 

lating the movement of population. In this Earthly Paradise Re- 
gained, a régime of full employment would also be a régime in which the 
ration of work that could be doled out to each individual would occupy 
so small a fraction of his day that he would have almost as much leisure 
on his hands as if he had been a member of the privileged minority in 
some antediluvian agrarian society. In such circumstances the use made 
of Leisure would evidently be even more important than it had been in 
a pre-industrial chapter of human history in which Homo Faber had still 
been such a tiro in his Technology that the number of man-hours which 
he had yet been able to liberate for Leisure had been minute by com- 
parison with the number that he had still been compelled to devote to 
‘Work. 

If there was a prospect of such revolutionary changes as these in the 
amount of the leisure acquired by, or thrust upon, Man, as well as in 
Man's attitude toward Leisure in its relation to Work, what effects on 
‘Human Life might this revolution be expected to have? 

Inan industrialized Western Society in which an excessive acquisitive- 
ness had been the besetting sin of its middle-class moving spirits, there 
was one negative effect that was manifestly good in itself as far as it went, 
By the time when the middle class, as well as the working class, had 
begun to value Leisure more highly than earnings, it was beginning to 
look as if the mechanism of the Industrial System of economic produc- 
tion included a providential automatic brake that might perhaps avail 
to save Homo Faber Mechanicus from his demonic self. In making the 
Industrial Revolution, Western Man's acquisitive-mindedness had per- 
haps unintentionally been working out a cure for itself by first making 
work odious and then making this now already odious work also unre- 
munerative, If a shark-like Western appetite for acquisition was thus 
having its edge taken off by the pressure and the insipidity of routine- 
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work in a mechanized society and by the ruthless efficiency of the tax- 
collector in a welfare state in reaping where he had not sown and gather- 
ing where he had not strawed,' this was surely a blessing in disguise for 
a Homo Occidentalis whose characteristic temptation had been to sell his 
soul if that was the market price of worldly prosperity. A society in 
which a minority had been allowed and encouraged to enrich themselves. 
without restriction was surely a less estimable society than one in which 
a more equitable distribution of wealth was being secured at a cost of 
restricting the opportunities for enrichment and perhaps thereby dimi 

nishing, through the diminution of incentives to earn, the aggregate 
amount of the wealth that was now being less inequitably distributed. 

So far, so good; yet a mid-twentieth-century observer could not hail 
the reluctant transfer of psychic energy from money-making to the en- 
joyment of leisure as an unquestionable blessing, even for a Western 
Man whose nineteenth-century god had been Mammon, without taking 
into account the use to which the frustrated Mammon-worshipper was 
going to put the leisure for which he was now opting in preference to 
making money for the tax-collector to redistribute. This question had 
been raised in a notable address delivered, some twenty years before the 
time of going to press, by a philosophic spokesman of those magician- 
engineers whose cornucopia had ‘been shaken over all the Earth, scatter- 
ing everywhere an endowment of previously unpossessed and unimagined 
capacities and powers’ Speaking at York on the 31st August, 1932, to 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, their president, 
Sir Alfred Ewing, had ended on the following note: 

“We must admit that there is a sinister side even to the peaceful activities. 
of those who in good faith and with the best intentions make it their 
business to adapt the resources of Nature to the use and convenience of 
Man. Where shall we look for a remedy? I cannot tell. Some may envisage 
a distant utopia in which there will be perfect adjustment of labour and. 
the fruits of labour, a fair spreading of employment and of wages and of 
all the commodities that machines produce. Even so the question will 
remain. How is Man to spend the leisure he has won by handing over 
nearly all his burden to an untiring mechanical slave? Dare he hope for 
such spiritual betterment as will qualify him to use it well? God grant 
[that] he may strive for that and attain it. It is only by seeking [that] he 
will find. I cannot think that Man is destined to atrophy and cease through. 
cultivating what, after all, is one of his most God-like faculties—the 
creative ingenuity of the engineer." 

"he pertinence of Sir Alfred Ewing’s question about Mankind's 
spiritual prospects in a world that was being mechanized by a Western 
technique was brought home to a student of the Hellenic Classics by the 
reminiscence of a passage in a treatise on Sublimity in Style which had 
been written during the reprieve that a disintegrating Hellenic Society 
had won for itself through an Augustan rally of its retreating forces.* 


Ís made by W, T. Si 
1950, University of Nebraska Press), 

4 Down to the time of writing, 5 T 
iether this work had been writen in the third century of the Christian Era or in the 
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"The Hellenic Civilization had been distinguished by its relative in- 
difference to a quest for economic gain that had become the master 
passion of the Western Civilization in the first chapter of its Industrial 
Age; and therefore, if, even in the Hellenic World, an observer living in 
an age of social recovery had been struck and distressed by the spectacle 
of the spiritual impoverishment of his generation through their passion 
for material enrichment, the same distressing effect might be expected, 
a fortiori, to follow from the working of the same sinister cause in a 
démonically acquisitive post-Modern Western Society. 

In the last extant chapter of Sublimity in Style the author professes to 
be reporting a recent conversation between himself and a philosopher in 
which they had been disputing about the causes to which this con- 
temporary spiritual decadence was to be ascribed. The philosopher 
argues, like Tacitus in his Dialogus de Oratoribus, that the literary de- 
cadence in which this spiritual decadence is reflected can be adequately 
explained as being a consequence of the loss of political liberty; but this 
political explanation is rejected by the author, who sees in it merely an 
example of Human Nature's notorious proneness to seek an alibi for 
itself by blaming external circumstances. In his alternative explanation 
of the spiritual decadence of his day the author puts his finger on the 
demoralizing effect of an oecumenical peace. World Peace demoralizes its 
beneficiaries by releasing their energies for expenditure on ‘total war’ 
(drepiépieros ró)epos) in the non-military fields of money-making and 
pleasure-seeking, and, in the author's view, as he expounds it, these are 
the spiritual maladies that have reduced this generation’s spiritual 
stature. He raises the question whether the loss of political liberty may 
not be a blessing in disguise for a generation that has sunk to so low a 
spiritual level; for, if characters like these were given a free hand, an 
Ishmaelitish acquisitiveness would bring down a deluge of evils upon 
the Oikoumené. 


‘One of the cancers (SaravGv) of the spiritual life in souls born into the 
present generation is the low spiritual tension (jofuuto) in which all but 
a few chosen spirits among us pass their days. In our work and in our 
recreation alike our only objective is popularity and enjoyment. We feel 
no concern to win the true spiritual treasure that is to be found in putting 
one’s heart into what one is doing and in winning a recognition thats truly 
worth having 


‘These findings of an Hellenic literary critic at some date during the 
first spell of a Roman Peace were endorsed, at the dawn of the Modern 
Age of Western history, by one of the foremost pioneers ofa distinctively 
Western scientific spirit. The following passage is to be found in The 
Advancement of Learning? which was published by Francis Bacon in 
AD. 1605. 


.. „ For as it has been well observed, that the arts which flourish in times 
while virtue is in growth, ate military; and while virtue is in state, are 
liberal; and while virtue is in declination, are voluptuary: so I doubt that 
this age of the World is somewhat upon the descent of the wheel. With 


? Cited in V. vi, 8o-8z, 2 Book IT, chap. x, § 13. 
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arts voluptuary I couple practices joculary; for the deceiving of the senses 
is one of the pleasures of the senses." 

If the writer of these prescient words could have revisited the Western 
"World three and a half centuries after the date at which he had written 
them, he might have been surprised to observe how accurately he had 
gauged the trend of the spiritual curve in which Western souls had 
begun to descend from Heroism towards Frivolity. Mid-way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era it was notorious—and sig- 
nificant—that the United States, where the Western industrial working 
class had come nearer than it had come in any European country to- 
wards being assimilated to the middle class in its material standard of 
living and in its opportunities for material advancement, was also 
the Western country in which, on the cultural, in contrast to the eco- 
nomic, plane, the middle class, for its part, had gone farthest down the 
descensus Averni which Bacon had foreboded. Yet the same middle class 
was slipping down the same steep place! in other Western countries like- 
wise; and unwarily envious West European spectators of the use to which 
‘the common man’ in the United States was putting his relatively ample 
margin of wealth and leisure at this date were apt to betray their own 
hankering after the frivolity that they were professedly castigating in an 
‘American whipping-boy when they maliciously described the American 
Scene as a fun-fair patronized by grown-up children whose main interest 
in life was to play with mechanical toys. This caricature was perhaps not 
inaccurate as far as it went; for joy-riding could not be more felicitously 
described than as a ‘practice joculary’, nor television more felicitously 
than as an ‘art voluptuary’ designed to please the senses by deceiving 
them.? Yet any contemporary American critic of American mores could 
silence the carping West European visitor with a crushing ‘De te fabula. 
narratur’; for the reality that was being caricatured in some of the 


1 Matt, viii, 925 Mark v. 13; Luke viii. 33; : 
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extravagances of American life was a contemporary Western Weltan- 
schauung that was shared with North America by Western Europe. The 
‘United States at this time was, in fact, performing the salutary service of 
an automatic confessional for the Western World at large. She was 
serving as a convex mirror in which any Western observer, from either 
side of the Atlantic, could become acquainted with some of his own 
spiritual deformities by beholding them here revealingly magnified. 

It was, in truth, no mere accidental coincidence that the current 
symptoms of cultural proletarianization in the life of a Western middle 
class in the United States should have been contemporaneous with the 
raising, in the same country, of a Western industrial working class's 
material standard of life to what was virtually a middle-class level. One 
of the elements in a higher material standard of living was, as we have 
seen, a larger ration of leisure. This increase of leisure was simultaneously 
being bestowed upon the industrial working class in Western Europe as 
one consequence of a radical revision of rates of wages and hours of 
‘work; and it was only to be expected that the progress towards social 
justice that was thus now being made in the Western World as a whole, 
along a West European as well as a North American line of approach, 
should have the, at first sight, paradoxical immediate effect of preci- 
pitating a fall in the mean level of Western culture. 

‘This undesirable effect was to be expected in the first instance, not 
because Leisure was now still being bestowed, as it had always been, 
without regard to the recipient's capacity or incapacity for making use of 
it, but because it had also always taken even the choicest spirits time to 
learn how to make good use of any new gift. The pearls that were now 
being redistributed among a majority instead of remaining the monopoly 
of a minority were not being taken away from a minority consisting ex- 
clusively of connoisseurs in order to be cast before a majority consisting 
exclusively of swine who knew no better than to trample these precious 
offerings under their feet The misuse of Leisure by a majority of its 
possessore was, notoriously, no new thing. In the days when Leisure 
had been a monopoly of a minority, a majority of that minority had 
always misused it, as we have already observed." Only a minority of that 
minority had made the creative use of Leisure that had been the main- 
spring of Civilization. The reason why, nevertheless, a redistribution of 
Leisure was likely to result in a lowering of the level of culture was that 
even the creative minority of a leisured minority had needed time to 
mature. The inestimably precious spiritual treasures that this minority 
had eventually created had been ripe fruits of self-education and self- 
discipline,’ and these had been the cumulative spiritual achievement of 
a series of consecutive generations. This was the secret of cultural 
creativity; and it was something that could not be transmitted by print- 

j Bate of tne pare that ha ed by selta oe fet tbe 
sn Western Christian culte was indicated inte Hino) ofthe word cleri wild, 
Before its meaning bad been depreciated to signif a worker who worked in an office and 
Bor in a factory, had once signed a possessor and trustee of culture, and had stood for 
is Because, {8 Western Christendom, the original possessors and trustees ef culture 
Bad Been the cleay and, ammon toem, above t adici lined minority tat was enrolled 
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ing and distributing a sheet of directions for use. It was a secret that all 
new recipients of the gift of Leisure had to discover for themselves; and 
it could not be discovered in a day. 

If this was the historic and intrinsic relation between Leisure and 
Culture, how were the Western Civilization's prospects likely to be 
affected by a current sacrifice of Culture on the altar of Social Justice? 
At a crisis in its history the Western Society was clipping the wings of a 
creative minority of a leisured minority and was lavishing leisure on a 
majority that had not yet had time to grow a new creative core. The 
immediate cultural effect of this equitable social revolution was as plain 
as it was deplorable. 


‘Over against the ever more amazing inventions of Science we sec a 
Kind of childishness creeping over our thoughts, our modes of expression, 
our art, our music, our morals, We talk in words from a very limited 
vocabulary, we produce pictures and statues of a more than ungainly “neo- 
primitiveness”, we croon nigger songs while we push one another round a 
room in dances that need no brain, no zest, and no vitality for their 
successful performance. Many of our buildings have as their chief merits 
the fact that they can be rushed up quickly and finished within a few 
weeks. We tear over the Earth's surface along roads of brick-box straight- 
ness, past rows of houses of brick-box exactitude and hideousness, in order 
to get somewhere, it does not much matter where, in record time. Finally, 
the novels we read, apparently with pleasure, for there are many of them, 
show men and women as ill-conducted children whose one concern is that 
which they share with the animal world. 

"There is to me something grim and horrible in an essentially mature 
civilisation playing at savage immaturity when it knows better. We cannot 
go back to the beginning of things any more than a mature mind can 
change into that of a child.'r 


‘These words spoken in A.D. 1933 by the headmistress of a distinguished 
school in London made a powerful impression at the time upon the 
writer of this Study; for, in the village in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
where he was reading the report in the press, he had neighbours who, at 
that moment, were giving hospitality to relatives of theirs who had been 
thrown out of work in Leeds by an ‘economic blizzard’ that was then 
sweeping over the face of an Industrialized World, and he had been 
hearing these countryfolk describe the impressions that their town-bred 
cousins had been making on them. The description had been forcible 
and vivid; for the good-natured hosts had been amazed and horrified by 
their progressive discovery of their unfortunate guests’ extraordinary 
manners and customs, 


"Why, they don't know how to cook and they don't know how to sew 
and they don’t know how to cure a ham; and then, in the evenings, they 
can't even sit at home and talk, because they have nothing in their heads 
to talk about. Their only notion of enjoying themselves is to take the bus 
to Malton and kill time at an “entertainment”—“the pictures" or some- 
thing of the kind." 
1 Miss E. Strudwick, the Headmistress of St. Paul's Girls’ School, Hammersmith, 
London, England, in a presidential address delivered on the 17th June, 1933, at Liver: 
ool, at'a Conference of the British Association of Head Mistresses, The text quoted 
fre has been taken from the report in The Manchester Guardian of the 19th June, 1933 
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In taking their town-bred guests’ inability to entertain themselves as 
the crowning and damning evidence of their urban neobarbarism, these 
country cousins were touching the heart of a spiritual malady from 
which all classes of a contemporary industrialized society were suffering 
in all provinces of a mechanically standardized Oikoumené, The male- 
volent sorceress Technology had inveigled her victims into putting 
themselves in her power by selling them new lamps for old, She had 
bribed them with ‘the pictures’ and ‘the wireless’ into selling her their 
souls; and the outcome of this ruinous cultural ‘new deal’ was the 
spiritual wilderness which Plato had dismissed as a ‘Commonwealth of 
Swine’! and Aldous Huxley had satirized as a ‘Brave New World’. 

Ina Westernizing World mid-way through the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era this Huxleian anti-utopia was a very present reality, 
The guests at Circe’s banquet had soon found themselves penned in 
Circes sty.? Their plight was plain beyond all dispute; the open 
question—and it was a vital one—was the length of their term of humi- 
listing metamorphosis and irksome incarceration. In succumbing to the 
enchantment of a latter-day Western technology, had Mankind sen- 
tenced itself to languish in ‘Brave New World’ for the rest of its days on 
Earth? Or was there in the offing some still unenchanted Odysseus who, 
with Hermes’ aid, might have it in his power to release his unfortunate 
comrades from duress and bring them back to their lost human shape? 
"Was this sordid ‘Commonwealth of Swine’ the destiny that had been 
lying in wait for Mankind on a hitherto invisible ledge that had been the 
goal of human endeavours while Mankind had been striving to scale the 
climbers’ pitch called ‘Civilization’ ? If so, the fate of any climber who 
succeeded in attaining his objective on this pitch would be still more 
cruel than the doom of his fellows who had been falling to meet their 
deaths on a lower ledge that had been their common point of departure 
on this latest human enterprise. To wallow for ages in a ‘Common- 
wealth of Swine! as a reward for having achieved Civilization would be as 
ironical a fate as the last phase of the primitive human societies that 
had been lying torpid for ages as their reward for having raised them- 
selves from a sub-human level. An acon of quarantine in Circe’s sty 
might be the price that Mankind was doomed to pay for the boon of 
getting rid of War and Class-Conflict. 

Was this a fate to which the Human Race was likely to resign itself? 
Would Human Nature really be content to ‘live happily ever after’ in 
a ‘Brave New World’ in which the only change from the monotony of a 
life spent on a frivolous employment of Leisure would be a modicum of 
mechanical work performed under restrictive trade-union rules in an 
unenthusiastic civil-service spirit? Even if a majority in each successive 
generation could be dragooned, drugged, hypnotized, or cajoled into 
living and dying like ‘the beasts that perish’,* the stewards of a 'Com- 
monwealth of Swine’ would still have to reckon with a creative minority 
that had been the salt of the Earths in a pre-Porcine Age of human 

? Plato: Republica, 373, cited in TE i 193, n. 1; i IL ii, 25, n. a; and on p. 55, 
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history. The stewards would have to be past-masters in the technique of 
eugenics if they were to succeed in breeding out of Human Nature this 
angelically or demonically dynamic spiritual strain; and such mastery 
would probably prove to be beyond their capacity, for it could hardly be 
achieved without enlisting the aid of a creative intellectual activity which 
would be anathema in official circles in Hyampolis. Yet, if the managers 
of ‘Brave New World’ could not contrive to prevent the dynamic strain 
in the Spirit of Man from continuing to incarnate itself in a diasporà of 
untamed and untamable men and women, the security of their dehuman- 
ized commonwealth would never be complete; for the fatal flaw in the 
mechanism of a ‘Brave New World’ was its failure to provide a safety- 
valve for a spirit that would endure torture to the death rather than obey 
“Brave New World's first commandment: ‘Et surtout, pas trop de zélel'* 

‘The trouble that this spirit was likely to give to the ruling authorities 
in an oecumenical Hyampolis was foreshadowed in the history of the 
Roman Imperial Government's long losing battle with the Christian 
martyrs; for martyrdom was a response to the challenge of a régime that 
was keeping the peace at the price of taking the savour out of Human 
Life;? and the attractiveness of Christian martyrdom to zealous souls 
under a Roman Imperial dispensation was the more significant in view 
of the fact that, under a Roman Peace that was not literally world-wide, 
Christian martyrdom was not the only opportunity open to Roman 
citizens or subjects for putting all their heart and all their soul and all 
their strength and all their mind? into the service of a cause that was 
worthy of being served with a wholehearted devotion. An alternative 
carcer in which they could sacrifice themselves like men instead of lead- 
ing the life of human swine was offered to Roman citizens and subjects 
in the military police that held the cordon of the Roman Empire’s anti- 
barbarian frontiers; and the esprit de corps of this magnificent force re- 
quired its members to live up to a standard of professional conduct, in 
the performance of their military duty, which the Christian Church 

2 Attributed to Voltaire. 

2 The Roman Empire was, and was intended by its makers and mastera to be, a 
“Brave New World’ Inasmuch at ie valson d Aire was to prevent the recurrence of Wat 
and Clas Contict at whatever cost in terms of represión of creativo. The Roman 
imperial Government was suspicious of any move-ceven on a non-political plane-- that 
SUR conecvably disturb the exstngequillrtum. This apprehensive defensive repser- 
Sive offical atümide is lustrat in the story- dor toodió, 1e non vero—ot thi Unfors 
Eat subject of the Emperor Tiberius o uer aueeeeding in inventing a allesle 
Hind of unbreakable ges offered his invention to the Emperor in the hope of receiving 
a reward as a public benefactor, The Emperors reaction war to give ordere—aftet 

certining that the secret of the process was, so far, known to no one beyond the 
aventos hist hat the new invention should be suppressed and the inventar be put 
Te donth as a dangerous character whose misguided activities were a threat to the stability 
St Society because Ris unbreakable glass, If ever put on the market, would bring about 
Sesaetophic all in the prices of the metals and would thereby precipitate an economic 
‘ali, Tide story is told by Petronius Arbiter in his Caena Timalchianis, chap. 317 by 
fhe Eider Pliny ln his Nativais Histor, Bock XXXVI, chap. at (86), 9 tos and in a 
Rite rm Ue Ple Caan a i ir of Rave, oak TS i Mem 
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Yun Cp. Magenta ‘These passages in tho Gospels are reminiscences of 

Kony the many well-known illustrations of the standard of conduct that wus 
demanded and attained in the Imperial Roman Army, we may cite the gallantry of the 
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itself did not disdain to commend to its own members as a shining 
example.’ A pagan cult of the Eagles that drew this tribute of admiration 
from Christian worshippers of God was the Roman Imperial régime's 
officially approved vent for spiritual energies that refused to live at low 
tension and insisted on exerting themselves to full capacity, Yet this 
politic provision of an outlet for a zeal that was an ineradicable and irre- 
pressible element in Human Nature was proved inadequate by the 
epiphany of martyrs who insisted on laying down their lives, not in battle 
with barbarians in defence of the Hellenic World, but in defiance of 
Caesar himself for the glory of the One ‘True God. 

When a ‘Brave New World’ had thus bred martyrs with whom it 
could not cope in a Roman Empire where there was a military police to 
provide an alternative outlet for zeal, it seemed likely, a fortiori, to breed 
martyrs in a literally world-wide commonwealth in which no opportuni- 
ties would be left for risking life and winning honour in the defence of 
Civilization against outer barbarians. In a twentieth-century Oikoumené 
the vindication of spiritual freedom was the living generation’s most 
urgent business, and the arena in which this spiritual battle would be 
lost or won would be a field of Leisure that in a fully mechanized world 
might come to be all but co-extensive with the field of Life itself. 


(0) ‘THE ARGONAUTS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC’ 


‘What, in this field, was Hermes’ sovereign antidote to Circe's nefarious 
magic? One negative answer to this question could be given without 
hesitation, The remedy for a frivolous misuse of an inordinately ample 
leisure could not lie in re-evoking the evil spirite of greed and lust for 


Syrian soldier Sabinus, with his eleven comrades (sc Josephus: A History of the Romano- 
deg War, Book VI S ce 5) and of tho Bitiynien centurion Julianus (ee Josephus, 
id, $$ 81-90), during the Roman siege of Jerusalem in A-D. 76. 

Prolesscr William McNeill comments: ‘I wonder whether ihe Roman soldier's expe- 
rience can bear comparison with the Christian's conversion Regular professional soldiers 
‘af my acquaintance are men attracted by pay and relatively easy conditions of work, not 
dedicated sows, am inclined to imagine the Roman soldier as something like [ther], and 
his occasional heroism as a psychological reaction against his normal “soldering on the 
job?” —a break-through of the instinct of workmanship, if you like? 

‘A non-American observer of American life in A.D. 1952 might point to the United 
States Marine Corps as an arm of the United States armed forces of the day that was 
animated by the same spirit of self-dedication as the Roman professional army in the 
Imperial Age, Neither a United States marine nor a Roman legionacy was required to 
ps the hero ali day and every day and many a member of citeer force might live out 
js term of service without ever having his moval put to the test of a practical ordeals 
‘The rareness of the occasions for heroism is of the essence of any professional military 
service; the crucial question ia whether, if and when the occasion does come, the troops 
have it in them to rise to it; and in this respect the professed Christian in ché interior of 
the Roman Empire was in the seme situation asthe professional soldier on its frontiers. 
A professor of the Christian faith might live and die without ever being called upon t$ 
‘make the hard choice between apostasy and martyrdom; and in his case, as in the 
soldiers, the crucial question was how he would behave if and when the choice between, 
honour and life ever did present itself for him personally. On this showing, there does 
perhaps, after all, seem ta ©: ===: ommon between the Early Christians and. 
the contemporary Roman = attitude of mind, and standard of conduct; 
and, whatever may be the judgement of Modern Western historians on this point, iis 
eid by testimonials etane In the surviving erture of the Early Chinon Church 
that the Christians themselves fee the standard of conduct in the Roman Army of the 
dey tobe closely enough akin to Christian ideals to be taken by Christians as an aspiring 
example for themselves, 

* Bee the instances cited from Adolf Harnack’s Militia Christi in VI. vii. 338-44- 
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power which had possessed Man in Process of Civilization, for that eure 
would be worse than the disease, The rebellious prisoner of ‘Brave New 
World’ would be stultifying his own efforts and ideals if he sought to 
make his escape by casting himself down the precipice which he had just 
scaled at so great a cost. The only line of escape that would be worth 
pursuing would be one leading, not downward, but upward. What up- 
ward openings, then, were there within the prisoner’s sight and reach? 
If the most promising prelude to action is a recourse to the oracle of 
experience, the obvious first step for a hard beset twentieth-century 
Homo Mechanicus to take was to look into the experience of the primitive 
societies; for (strange though this might sound to twentieth-century 
‘Western ears) the spiritual problem of unemployment arising from a 
solution of the economic problem of scarcity had been encountered up 
to date, not by societies in process of civilization, but by primitive 
societies living on the margin of the Oikoumené, where the pressure of 
the struggle for existence had always been at its lowest. Primitive ex- 
perience of a problem beyond Civilization's ken could be studied in the 
legend of the Lotus-Eaters* and in the fable of the Doasyoulikes? and in 
the true history of the ‘Argonauts of the Western Pacific". Twentieth- 
century Melanesians had found a solution for the problem of total leisure 
by which their mythical counterparts had been worsted; and the ex- 
perience and achievements of these primitive islanders were not without 
interest for their sophisticated Western contemporaries now that the 
same problem was overtaking these in their turn, 

‘The Trobriand Islanders’ first attempt to occupy an inordinately in- 
creasing leisure had failed to keep pace with the progressive aggravation 
of their problem. 


? "The Australian Blackfellows, for example, had proved to be at an advantage in this 
respect over the pioneers of Civilization who had eventually overtaken and all but 
exterminated them in their antipodean Ultima ‘Thuléas had once been discovered, to 
his surprise, by an airman who had fallen in with a vagrant food-gathering tribe of 
aborigines se a result of having had to make a forced landing at a remote spot in the 
interior of the Northern Territory. Wishing to give his unsophisticated hosts an ove 
Shelming impression of his superiority in power and skill, the castaway took up 
ife, which had come down with him intact, and picked off one of the innumer 
Black swans that were riding on the waters of a lake on whose shore the wandering 
Blsekfellows were encamped: He had duly demonstrated Cviiation's power of waking 
Jitta long range, yeas evident chat the Basilio had: 


3 hollow reed into each of his nostrils, waded gent 
ünder the surface. All that was now visible was a 
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3 See Malinowski, B.: Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London 1922, Routledge). 
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When the sensational productivity of a happy marriage between the 
yam and the local soil and climate had first plunged the human husband- 
men into technological unemployment, they had tried to consume their 
redundant time and energy by devising ingenious non-economic refine- 
ments on their utilitarian agricultural operations. 


"In gardening . . . the natives produce much more than they actually 
require, and in any average year they harvest perhaps twice as much as 
they can eat. .. . They produce this surplus in a manner which entails 
much more work than is strictly necessary for obtaining the crops. Much 
time and labour is given up to aesthetic purposes, to making the gardens 
tidy, clean, cleared of all debris; to building fine solid fences; to providing 
specially strong and big yam-poles. All these things are to some extent 
required for the growth of the plant; but there can be no doubt that the 
natives push their conscientiousness far beyond the limit of the purely 
necessary. The non-utilitarian element in their garden work is still more 
clearly perceptible in the various tasks which they carry out entirely for 
the sake of ornamentation in connexion with magical ceremonies and in 
obedience to tribal usage. 

“All, or almost all, the fruits of his work, end certainly any surplus 
which he can achieve by extra effort, goes, not to the man himself, but to 
his relatives-in-law. But, although he thus derives practically no per- 
sonal benefit in the utilitarian sense from his harvest, the gardener receives 
much praise and renown from its size and quality, and that in a direct and 
circumstantial manner. For all the crops, after being harvested, are dis- 
played for some time afterwards in the gardens, piled up in neat conical 
heaps under small shelters made of yam vine. . . Their yam houses are 
built so that the quantity of the food can be gauged, and its quality ascer- 
tained, through the wide interstices between the beams, . . . The yams 
are so arranged that the best specimens come to the outside and are well 
visible. "They will boast that . . . half of the yams will rot away in the 
storehouses and be thrown on... the rubbish heap at the back of the 
houses to make room for the new harvest. Here . . . we meet the typical 
idea that the main aim of accumulating food is to keep it exhibited in the 
yam houses till it rots and then can be replaced by a new étalage, ’! 

Such ingenious methods as these for spinning out a stint of work had 
never been devised by any contemporary Western trade-unionist; but, 
in the Trobriand Islands, Adam's task was so fantastically productive 
that the islanders were hopelessly defeated in their efforts to lose their 
race against it. Do what they would, they could not make their agri- 
cultural work occupy more than half of their working time;? and at this 
critical point they gave proof of a power of imagination, amounting to 
genius, by finding a new occupation which did effectively consume all 
their surplus leisure, and which achieved this without leading them into 
mischief, The achievement was a remarkable one, considering that 
‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do'; and that the 
déscevorés Trobriand Islanders would not have had far to look for a bad 
example. They could have found it in their neighbours the Dobuans; 
for, in Dobu Island, Nature had been as niggardly to Man as she had 


linowsli, B.: Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London 1922, Routledge), pp. 
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been bountiful in the Trobriand Islands; in Dobu, population pressed 
hard upon resources; and ‘from this island, in olden days, fierce and 
daring cannibal and head-hunting expeditions were periodically launched. 
to the dread of the neighbouring tribes, . . . Districts . .. over a hundred 
miles away by sail never felt safe from the Dobuans.” If the Trobriand 
Islanders had given ear to Satan's promptings, they might have found 
their solution for a problem of surplus leisure arising from a chronic 
excess of food production in a vicious Dobuan practice to which the 
Dobuans themselves had resorted as a remedy for the opposite evil of a 
chronic shortage in their home-grown food-supply. The Trobriand 
Islanders did follow the Dobuans’ example in taking to long-distance 
voyages, but not in making head-hunting and cannibalism the objects of 
their seafaring. ‘They invented an alternative object, which was as en- 
grossing as it was harmless, in the institution of the Kula.* 

"The Kula was a continual long-distance maritime exchange of objects 
which—like the garlands of greenstuff that had once been the prizes for 
victory in the four classic oecumenical sporting events in the Hellenic 
World—had an economic value that was derisory and a psychological 
value that was inestimable. The international exchange of these objects 
was conducted in a closed maritime circuit, round which articles of two 
Kinds (necklaces of red shell and bracelets of white shell), and these two 
kinds only, were constantly travelling in opposite directions and being 
exchanged for one another en route. 


"Every movement of the Kula articles, every detail of the transactions, 
is fixed and regulated by a set of traditional rules and conventions, and 
some acts of the Kula are accompanied by an elaborate magical ritual and 
public ceremonies.’ 


‘This ceremonial exchange of economically worthless treasures in a per- 
petually recurrent cycle was an occupation on which the Trobriand 
Islanders could be sure of being able to spend the whole of their spare 
time, even if their agriculture were one day to attain a degree of tech- 
nical efficiency at which the maximum time that it could take up would 
approximate to zero. 

"The Trobriand Islanders’ invention of this invincible leisure-consum- 
ing institution was a moral as well as an imaginative triumph; for the 
Kula was so irresistibly attractive an employment for 2 Melanesian 
human nature that even the abominable Dobuans were drawn into the 
‘Kula ring; and, though these proselytes operated this borrowed institu- 
tion in the peculiar spirit of their own repulsive culture, their sharp 
practice in this ceremonial trade in non-economic commodities was at 
least a less objectionable offence against a Melanesian international code 
of good manners than their previous practice of sea-raiding to supply 
themselves with man-meat and human heads. The conversion of the 

1 Bena, Ruths Patterns of Cure (London 134, Routledge p: 130: 
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Dobuans from head-hunting to the Kula vasa measure of the Trobriand 
Tslanders’ success in finding a satisfying alternative activity to the curse 
of hard labour—which had proved itself, by the awkwardness of the 
‘vacuum that it left when it was lifted, to have been a blessing in dis- 
guise to the progeny of a sinful Adam. 

‘The Kula was a virtuoso's solution for a problem that the Trobriand 
Islanders’ amateurish British contemporaries were secking to solve by 
eating city dinners, dancing attendance on the hunting, fishing, shooting, 
and social seasons, and looking on at horse and dog races and cricket and 
football matches; but the justness of this comparison was a reminder 
that the Kula and its contemporary Western counterparts were not 
solutions that could satisfy the Soul’s spiritual aspirations; for these 
effectively time-killing occupations had been kept morally innocent only 
at the price of being made spiritually fatuous; creation, not mere recrea- 
tion, was the true end of Man; and, since the creative spark in Man had 
happily shown itself to be inextinguishable, neither the Kula nor a 
grosser contemporary Western regimen of bread and circuses? could 
bring true spiritual salvation to the spellbound prisoners in Circe's sty. 


(c) THE SPIRITUAL ODYSSEY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
Where then would a prospectively out-of-work Mankind have to 
look for a better employment of a morally perilous leisure than was to be 
found in either a Kula or a Lord Mayor's Show? Two of the Human 
Soul’s higher faculties were Thought and Art; and the past exercise of 
these two faculties by Man in Process of Civilization had demonstrated 
that their fields of activity were boundless. In any future society that had 
sense and grace as well as leisure, the moving spirits would assuredly see 
to it that their fellow men’s and women’s intellectual and aesthetic 
capacities were given the best opportunities for coming to flower that an 
enlightened education could provide. Yet it seemed unlikely—as far as 
could be foreseen before this cultural experiment had been tried—that 
‘Thought and Art would prove to be activities in which a majority of 
Mankind could find their lifework; for Thought and Art appeared to be 
intrinsically esoteric in their nature, in the sense of requiring for their 
cultivation an innate spiritual gift with which only a minority was en- 
dowed; and this rare endowment was no talisman of spiritual perfection. 
"To the purely spiritual, the intellectual but stand in a sort of corporeal 
relation’.* If the solution for Man's problem of total leisure lay in ex- 
pending it in the service of some high calling to which all men would 
find themselves able to devote their lives, then Mankind must turn again 
for salvation to Religion; for the one employment of total Leisure 
that offered an infinite spiritual scope to Everyman was the use of this 
challenging gift for the glory of the God who had bestowed 
Whatever the religious future of a Westernizing World might prove 
to be, a post-Christian chapter of Western history had already made it 
clear that, in some form, a banished Religion was going to return in any 
event; for it had not proved so easy, after all, to give the Hound of 


5 ‘Panem et circenses! (Juvenal: Satire X, 1. 81). 
2 Melville, H.: Moby Dick, chap. xvi. 
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Heaven? the slip. Rather than relinquish His pursuit of His spiritual 
prey? He had resumed it in the guise of a hell hound; and a liberal- 
minded and rationalist-minded society which had facilely assumed that 
it had rid itself of fanaticism for ever by exorcizing it on the ecclesiastical 
plane had lived to see it break out again with seven-fold virulence on 
political and economic planes on which the complacent watchman had 
been off his guard. 

Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian Era it was 
already evident that the choice before Western Man was, not whether he 
was to be religious or irreligious, but whether his spiritual allegiance was 
to be given to this religion or to that; and in a scientific-minded society 
this choice between competing religions was limited virtually to two 
alternatives. A twentieth-century Western World might either return to 
a Christian worship of the God who is Love as well as Power, or it might 
succumb to a Narcissan worship of Man's own hypnotizing image. In an 
age in which Human Technology’ had so decisively and sensationally 
subjugated Non-Human Nature, it was no longer possible for Man to 
find a third alternative in a return to the worship of a Magna Mater who 
had been the principal object of Man’s worship before the higher re- 
ligions had made their epiphany in the wake of Civilization’s higher 
technology. A generation that had discovered how to ‘annihilate dis- 
tance’ and how to split the atom might be more prone than any of its 
predecessors to fall into the deadly error of deifying Man, but it had 
effectively debarred itself from recapturing a primitive vision of Non- 
Human Nature as the Great Mother of gods and men. 

‘A Physical Universe that a Western Science had stripped naked and 
dissected could no longer be mistaken for a Theotókos. At the most she 
might be personified poetically as one of God’s daughters; and the error 
of according to her some of the worship due exclusively to God Himself 
was a pitfall into which a twentieth-century Western worshipper of the 
One True God would have no excuse for falling, considering that, in a 
seventh-century Mecca, the Prophet Muhammed, at a time when his 
prophetic mission had been at its nadir, bad manfully overcome a 
momentary temptation to compromise with the traditional idolatry of 
his compatriots by associating the three goddesses of the Ka'bah— 
Manat, Allat, and al'Uzzi—with the worship of an Allah whose 
daughters these goddesses had been deemed to be. The One True God 
and His creature Man were the sole two possible alternative objects of 
worship for a Homo Faber Mechanicus; and the choice between these two 
competitors for victory, in the final round of a struggle for existence be- 
tween religions that was coeval with Mankind, had been brought to a 
crisis by a triumph of Human Technology over Non-Human Nature 
which had conclusively discredited the primitive worship of a Magna 
Mater. 

Now that a conquered Material Universe was out of the running, Man 
Himself was the greatest power of which Man had any indisputable 

$ Thompson, Francis: The Hound of Heaven 
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direct experience; and the critical question was whether a scientifically 
warrantable worship of a visible and tangible human idol would now 
follow up a victory over the scientifically exploded worship of Cybele by 
also putting to rout a worship of God—considering that a faith which 
was ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’,* 
was the only justification for worshipping a God whom no man had seen 
at any time. "Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are scen were not made of 
things which do appear’;? but this faith was not countenanced by 
Science; and, long before Man had been led into a temptation to worship 
the Human Mind by the intellectually triumphant sequel to a seven- 
teenth-century Western Scientific Revolution, Man-worship had already 
come to be the characteristic idolatry of Man in Process of Civilization, 
since one aspect of Civilization had been Man's progressive conquest of 
Non-Human Nature. 

‘The response to the challenge of this first wave of Man-worship had 
been the epiphany of the higher religions; and it had been no accident 
that these had made their appearance and won their footing at times and 
places at which human beings had temporarily learnt the salutary lesson. 
of disillusionment with Civilization from the suffering that had been in- 
flicted on them by the breakdowns and disintegrations of the civiliza- 
tions of an early generation. The spiritually educative effects of this 
creative experience of suffering had, however, afterwards been over- 
whelmed by the impetus of the triumphant resurgence of Civilization in 
the Modern Age of a Western Society's history. The evidence of things 
not seen had been rejected, and the substance of things hoped for 
had been devalued, by 2 Modern Western Man from whom a Western- 
izing majority of Mankind had latterly been learning to take its cue. 
Was this the last word in the story? The four principal surviving 
higher religions—the Mahayana, Hinduism, Christianity, and Islam— 
had all consistently spoken with one voice in proclaiming the truth that 
Man was not God. Was their consensus on this negative yet crucial 
point now to be overruled in a second reading of the bill? A Christian 
Church Militant had started its career by challenging a cult of DeaRoma 
and Divus Caesar that had been one of the most respectable and bene- 
ficent expressions of Man-worship so far devised. Were the heirs of the 
Christian martyrs who had given their lives to win the Church’s battle 
against the deification of an Hellenic universal state now to capitulate to 
the worship of Leviathan in the cruder and wickeder latter-day Western 
forms of Fascism and Communism? The key to an answer to this 
question was to be found in the significance and prospects of a current 
domestic controversy within the bosom of the neo-pagan church whose 
religion was the worship of Humanity. 

In an earlier chapter of this Partt we have already noticed that the 
real issue between Communism and a traditional Western way of life 
‘was not the economic issue between Socialism and Freedom for Private 
Economic Enterprise which was the ostensible subject of contention. We 
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have seen that this economic issue masked a religious one that was of 
much greater account and was therefore much more difficult to settle, 
and we have identified this religious issue as a conflict between two in- 
compatible versions of the cult of a human idol, Communism was 
preaching that Man’s divinity lay in Man’s collective material power, 
while Liberalism was preaching that it lay in men’s individual and per- 
sonal freedom; and we have already committed ourselves to the fore- 
cast that, in a struggle for the spiritual allegiance of Mankind in which 
the only two competitors in the lists were the Communists’ idol Levia- 
than and the Liberal’ idol Homunculus, Leviathan could not fail to win 
the day. 

"The Liberals had, in fact, virtually admitted defeat when they had 
stooped to alloying their Liberalism with Nationalism; for this partial 
apostasy was not merely a confession that their proper godling Homun- 
culus was an unsatisfying object of worship; it was also a confession that 
the Communists’ idol Leviathan was verily the one true god, since, on 
the road from Liberalism to Communism, Nationalism was a half-way 
house at which there could be no permanent abiding place for the 
harassed ci-devant Liberal traveller. In becoming a nationalist. the 
Liberal had in fact inadvertently but irrevocably become a fellow- 
traveller with his Communist adversary, since Nationalism, in unison 
with Communism and in contrast to Liberalism, was a worship of Col- 
lective Man, and the only substantial difference between these two 
varieties of the cult of Leviathan was that Communism was a worship of 
the collective human beast in its oecumenical entirety, whereas National- 
ism was a worship of it in fragments chipped off to constitute parochial 
states, When even in the mundane ephere of economic and political and 
military affairs these idolized parochial states had already become un- 
tenable anachronisms, it was hard to believe that they could long con- 
tinue to command the ideological allegiance of ex-Christians who, if 
their hearts were set on worshipping Collective Man, could find ready to 
hand, in Communism, an alternative form of Leviathan-worship that 
was more satisfying, more rational, and more practical. 

‘The encounter between a Communist and a Liberal ideology on a 
twentieth-century Western religious battlefield was not unlike the en- 
counter between the French gendarmes and the Genoese crossbowmen 
in the first phase of the Battle of Crégy. The two contingents of a 
twentieth-century man-worshipping army were in the field against the 
same God-worshipping adversaries; but, before either or both of them 
could join battle with their common theist enemy, they had first to settle 
accounts with one another; and, in this preliminary heat, the Communist. 
devotees of Leviathan, in their attitude towards the Liberal patrons of 
Homunculus, were showing all the impatience and contempt that the 
French Knights had displayed in dealing with the French Crown's 
Genoese mercenaries on the 26th August, 1346. In twentieth-century 
Communist eyes the Liberal Western advocates of Individual Liberty 
were as ineffective in combat as the Genoese crossbowmen had been 
found by their French employers to be when their bowstrings had gone 
slack as a result of an improvident exposure to the rain, These useless 
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troops in the van of the atheist army's order of battle were now standing 
in the way of a Marxian task-force that had the weapons and the will to 
bring the battle to a decision by charging home. To Communist minds 
the only open question was whether the Liberals had been making fools 
of themselves unintentionally in allowing their weapons to be put out of 
action by the weather and in taking up a position in which they were 
now nothing but a nuisance to their own side, or whether their ostensible 
ineptitude was in reality a cunning camouflage for a treacherous col- 
lusion with theists who, in theory, were Liberalism’s and Communism's 
common enemies. The Communist answer to this question would be the 
verdict on Liberalism in the court of Marxian history; but for current 
practical purposes the question was academic; for the Marxian heavy 
cavalry had already made up their minds that they must clear the field 
for a decisive assault upon their ultimate adversaries the theists by 
riding the obstructive Liberals down; and, whether the prospective 
‘victims of this military necessity were fools or whether they were knaves, 
the necessity was in either case imperative 

In the face of the Communists’ implacable determination to sweep 
the Liberals out of their path, the Liberals were in a sorry plight; for the 
negative Liberal ideal of civil liberty for individual men and women 
was as ineffective a weapon as an unstrung crossbow to pit against the 
positive Communist ideal of a self-sacrificing devotion to the service of 
a Collective Humanity. The apparent grandeur of the Communist ideal 
mace the Liberal ideal appear trivial; yet there was one unquestionably 
genuine fact with which these appearances did not tally, and this was 
that in their allegiance to a seemingly trivial ideal the Liberals were 
thoroughly in earnest. Their belief in individual liberty, and the willing- 
ness of at least a few zealous souls to demonstrate their sincerity by going 
to the length of dying for this belief in the last resort at the bands of 
National Socialist German and Communist Russian and Chinese per- 
secutors, were the one article of faith and the one spark of the martyrs? 
fiery spirit that were unquestionably still alive in a post-Christian 
Western World which had deliberately repudiated its title to the name 
Western Christendom’, Considering how feeble this latter-day Western. 
ideal of personal liberty appeared to be when it was held up to scorn 
against the foil of Communism's zeal for the welfare of the Human Race, 
it might seem strange that it should have retained so singular a hold 
upon the feelings of an otherwise prosaically utilitarian-minded society. 
‘What was the explanation of this mystery? 

In attempting to explain the strength of a twenticth-century Western 
feeling for Liberty, an historian’s first move would be to look into its 
origins; and he would begin his retrospective investigation by pointing 
out that the Liberals were allowing the Communists to do them a gross 
injustice in allowing them to state the issue between Liberalism and 
Communism in economicterms. The right of private entrepreneurs to take 
their profits might indeed seem a less worthy cause to champion than the 
right of Mankind to make its collective economic interests prevail over 
the selfish economic aims of a few able or privileged individuals; but this 

felis. 
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exclusively economic interpretation of Liberalism was, of course, a 
travesty of it. The freedom which the Western Liberals had most at 
heart was not a freedom for the rich to make profits at the expense of the 
poor; it was a freedom for anyone of any class to express an unpopular 
opinion, advocate an unpopular policy, and co-operate for these un- 
popular purposes with other representatives of a like-minded minority 
of the community, This civil liberty was the freedom for which the 
members of a twentieth-century Western Society were prepared to fight 
and die; and they set this supreme value on civil liberty because they 
were aware that it was the palladium of Democracy; but this was only 
the latest chapter in the story; for civil liberty bad been prized in the 
West long before the selfconscious resuscitation of a defunct Hellenic 
political ideal at the beginning of the Modern Age of Western history.t 

‘The Western cult of civil liberty was not only older than a Modern 
Western democracy; it was also older than a Medieval Western parlia- 
mentarism, as was witnessed in the English rendering of Western con- 
stitutional history by the chronological fact that King John’s signature 
of Magna Carta in a.D. 1215 had preceded by thirty-nine years the sum- 
moning of the first rudiment of a representative parliament in A.D. 1254. 
‘A passion for personal liberty on the political plane had in fact been 
a Modern Western democracy’s priceless heritage from a Medieval 
‘Western aristocracy; but the feudal barons had not been the creators of 
this Western ideal of liberty, and politics had not been the plane on 
which it had first risen above the Western World's horizon. The 
Western ideal of personal liberty had made its epiphany on the religious 
plane, and this before the first rudiments of a Western Civilization had 
begun to take shape out of the chaos of a post-Hellenic interregnum; for 
this Western belief in personal liberty was part of the Western Society's 
spiritual heritage from Christianity, and its provenance was attested by 
“the visionary gleam’ of a halo of unearthly light that still made this ideal 
glow and shine, and so still made it thrill the hearts of men and women 
with its radiance, even after it had been debased into a prosaic twentieth- 
century Western secular concern to preserve the freedom of business 
men to make economic profits. 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home. 
A latter-day Western belief in the value of personal liberty was a faded 
vestige of an original Christian belief in the brotherhood of Man; and 
this Christian belief in the brotherhood of Man was a corollary of a 
Christian discovery—or revelation—of the fatherhood of God, for which 
the First Bpistle General of John was the locus classicus. 

‘Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 

we should be called the sons of God. . . . And this commandment have 
we from him, that he who loveth God love his brother also.’ 


1 See pp. 3 and 7-8, above, 
2 Wordoworth, Willlam: Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood. 31 Jobn fi. 1 and iv. ar, 
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‘A belief in the absolute and inestimable value of personal liberty, 
which was neither intellectually nor morally defensible when Liberty 
was claimed as the divine right of an impiously deified Homunculus, 
would take on a very different colour if this miserable pretender to the 
divinity of his Creator were to be salvaged from the worship of himself 
by again receiving ‘the spirit of adoption whereby we cry “Abba, 
Father!” for ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God’, into which 
“the creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion’ was a cause in which Christians, vindicating it against the tyranny 
of an idolatrous worship of Leviathan, could lay down their lives, if need 
be, with a sure conviction that this was a worthy cause for martyrdom. 
If we have accounted correctly for the abiding sincerity and earnest- 
ness of a twentieth-century Western belief in personal liberty by tracing 
this belief back to its historic Christian origin, we have perhaps per- 
formed for a hard-pressed Liberalism a service that might have saved 
the lives of the unfortunate Genoese soldiers on the field of Crégy if they 
could have done the same thing for themselves on the morning of the 
26th August, 1346. We have rearmed our Liberal crossbowman by 
restoring the tone of his perished Christian bow-string; and, in thus 
effectively reconditioning his paralysed weapon, we have given him the 
power to turn the tables on his Communist assailant; for a crossbow in 
‘working order is more than a match for antique swords and lances. The 
historian’s intervention with his time-machine? will, in fact, have given 
the battle a new turn. The mail-clad horsemen will make their charge 
with the same recklessly confident dlan as ever, but this time their shrift 
will be short, for they will never arrive within range of the expectant 
Iongbowmen’s shafts; they will meet their deaths en route at the hands of 
the interloping crossbowmen whom they had imagined to be at their 
mercy and had been expecting to trample under foot. They will be slain 
by bolts shot at point-blank range from unexpectedly restrung arbalests. 
"This military simile was an enlightening allegory of the religious issue 
that a post-Christian Liberalism was being forced to face under the 
mounting pressure of a post-Christian Communism’s challenge. On the 
neo-pagan terms on which this spiritual battle had been joined, Liberal- 
ism was hopelessly outmatched; for Communism had been able to put 
the dlan of its heritage of Christian enthusiasm into its worship of the 
idol Leviathan, while Liberalism had condemned itself to unstring its 
bow by taking as its counter-idol an Homunculus whose pretension to 
divinity was so patently spurious as to be incapable of kindling any 
glimmer of Christian zeal, This contemptible little idol might have been 
adequate for meeting a Western Society's ideological requirements 
during a comfortable nineteenth-century vacation, when Islam's once 
loud challenge to the Western World had fallen silent before any 
Western ear had yet begun to catch the first sound of a Communist 
Russian heavy cavalry's oncoming horse-hoofs; but by the middle of 
the twentieth century, when this new horde of charging Oriental cata- 
hracts was bearing down, full tilt, upon a shaken Occidental infantry, 
it had become manifest that a nineteenth-century belief in civil liberty 

1 Rom, vios. 3 Rom, vii a. 3 See V. vi, 214715- 
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was no adequate armament for meeting the impetuous attack of the 
most formidable assailant that the Franks had yet encountered, 

‘The Communist onslaught had thus forced upon its Western victims 
a drastic choice between two extreme alternatives. Either the Westerners 
must resign themselves to seeing the defeat of a Western ideal of per- 
sonal liberty that had been depotentiated in the process of being secu- 
larized, or else they must reinstate this now gravely imperilled ideal in 
its original Christian setting, since it was only through being recon- 
secrated that the ideal of Liberty could be revalidated. In forcing this 
choice upon a post-Christian Western Society, a post-Christian Russian 
Society was unintentionally doing an inestimably valuable service to its 
unloved sister; for it was thrusting into its Western adversary's unnerved 
hand the one spiritual weapon that had the power to turn the balance in 
the hitherto weaker combatant’s favour. In a struggle between the two 
conflicting ideals of Freedom and ‘Totalitarianism in which the cause 
of Freedom was at a desperate disadvantage so long as Freedom meant 
nothing more than a secular civil liberty, the idol Leviathan might still 
be triumphantly defied and defeated by souls contending for the liberty 
of Conscience and risking martyrdom for the glory of God. 

If a latter-day Western Liberalism was to be retransfigured into the 
religion that was the fountain-light of all its day and the master-light of 
all its seeing,’ it would have to carry out both a negative and a positive 
spiritual exercise, 

Tts negative task would be to recapture a saving humility. The first 
lesson in humility, for a society that had won a dominion over non- 
Human Nature by enthroning Natural Science in a dethroned Religion’s 
seat, would be to acknowledge and confess the spiritual impotence of a 
Mechanized Technology that had proved itself capable of moving 
physical mountains; and the palinode that was now demanded of the 
Western scientific intellect could not be evaded by the gesture of re- 
placing a Newtonian ‘God the Engineer’ by an Einsteinian ‘God the 
Mathematician’. This perfunctory twentieth-century Western etherial- 
ization of a complacent eighteenth-century Western deism would not 
be enough to restore sick Western souls to spiritual health; for, though 

* Wordsworth op. cit 

2 The wrier an remember an occasion in one of the museums in London when he 
was gazing, asa child, at a beautiful fragment of Medieval Western stained glass and was 
itesing to hie mother's comment that this was the one Medieval Western are of which 
the Modern Western World had lost the secret. This remark made a lasing impression 
‘on his mind, because, for this mind at that age, an admision of the possiblity of 
fetrogrestion even in ine single arb had been as disquieting as it had been nove. In his 
Subsequent musings over this recollection of early childhood, the writer gradually care 
fo perceive that, while the loss of any technique was something portentous in a social 
fileu in which Technology was in excels, the Modern Western World's loss of t 
Medieval Western technique of making stained glass was particularly significant. 1e wa 
indeed no secident that this particular technique should have been tho fist to have 
slipped out of a Modern Western virtuosos hands for, of all Medieval Western techo 

gues, the making of stained glass had been the one in which Technology had been the 
most dependent fo its success upon its marriage with Spirituality; and the repudiation 
Gi a Medieval Western spiitualty had been the price of the sensational advance of a 
Secularized Modern Western science, 

"Ne have already considered with disfavour the possibility of the Universe having 
been planned by a bidlogit or an engineer; from the intrinsic evidence of His creation 
the Crest Architect of the Universe now begins to appear as a pure mathematician? 
ears, Sir James: Tre Mysterious Universe (Cambridge 1930, University Press), P. 134- 
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these second thoughts of Western minds might be commended as the 
beginning of wisdom, they would not exempt Western hearts from the 
duty and ordeal of conversion. Abashed Western intellects must follow 
the Hellenic example set by Socrates when he turned away from the 
study of an outer physical universe to the exploration of an inner 
spiritual one.? Contrite Western souls must accept a contemporary Asian 
verdict that ‘Western science is ignorant of the distinction between 
worldly knowledge and godly knowledge’S and a classical Hellenic verdict 
that ‘omnia . . . ista sagacitas hominum, non sapientia, invenit’.* 

“The first scientific quest was concerned, not with the nature of the 
Objective Universe, but with the central problem of human fate.’ Dream- 
interpretation, Divination and Astrology, the three great branches of 
Primitive Science, all attempted to answer the most poignant questions 
about the fundamental nature of Man. These questions still remain un- 
answered. . . . We know very well that the specific quest of the early 
intuitive sciences was not taken over by the scientific disciplines which 
superseded them. . . , Because of the immense success and prestige of the 
scientific Weltanschauung, it was hardly noticed until recently that these 
central problems of the Human Soul had been omitted from the fields of 
Modern Science and Philosophy. . . . It would be idle to contend that 
extraverted Science and Religion do not serve real human ends. Their 
social, ethical, and cultural values are manifest. But the Soul of Man is 
still athirst for the essential things which were left behind in the pre- 
scientific limbo—things which have lain dormant but are not dead. In the 
Unconscious they await the day of resurrection, ready to break through. 
whenever the spiritual quest is undertaken anew, clothed perhaps in 
‘strange archaic garb, and whispering their primordial longings to our 
dreaming minds. 

‘The negative act of spiritual purification through humility would be a 
necessary preliminary to this positive act of replenishing an empty 
Western cistern from well-springs in which the living waters of Religion 
had never run dry; and these sources for a renewal of Western Man's 
spiritual life were unlikely to be found either in Western or in Russian 
geological formations; for History and Scripture had testified with a 
conclusive unanimity that the parts of Caesar and Christ could never 
both be played by the same person or same people. If either the Ameri- 
cans or the Russians were to cast themselves for the Caesarean role of 
putting a distracted Oikoumené into political and material order, they 
‘would thereby be disqualifying themselves for becoming candidates for 
the privilege of being chosen to be the prophets of a spiritual revival, 
while the West European peoples would have to face the hard truth that 
their recent forfeiture of their ephemeral power did not carry with it any 
guarantee that these ex-conguistadores, ex-proconsuls, and ex-entre- 


2 Be, exi. zo; Prov. i 7 and ix. 10, 

2 See Plato: Phaedo, 7, quoted in TT, iii, 386-7, 

3 P: Rimandthan, Solicitor General of Ceylon. “The Miscarriage of Life in the West, 
in The Hibbert Journal, vol vii, No. a (London 1909, Williams & Norgate), pe ta- 

Seneca: Bpitdae Morales ad Lucien, Ep. x63 1 

3 Bee N. Ke Chadwick: Poetry and Prophicy (Cambridge 1943, University Press), 
PP: Beal, Muay ie Sel (London ro4o Baillière, T 

'i Baynes, EL G: Mytholagy of the Seu (London 1946, Baillière, Tindall, & Cox; 1949, 
Methuen), po. 646 and 647 8- i id 
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reneurs would be compensated for their material losses by the receipt of 
a consolation prize in the shape of a prophet’s mantle opportunely de- 
scending upon their shivering shoulders to cover their unwonted naked- 
ness, After having provided a Westernizing World with its leaven, its 
workshop, and its cockpit in swift succession, Western Europe under a 
future Pax Americana seemed likely to settle down, like Greece under 
a Pax Romana, into the uninspiring role of a museum for conserving the 
relics of a departed greatness; and in the era of a Marshall Plan and a 
Festival of Britain, as in the days of the Antonines and Aulus Gellius, 
ex Oriente lux. 

‘This had been the theme of the friars’ chant in the Temple of Jupiter 
that had fallen on Gibbon’s ears on the rsth October, 1764;* and, 
though the impenetrable complacency of an eighteenth-century Zeit- 
geist, in which Gibbon's talent had been lapped, had not permitted even. 
this master mind to perceive that the subject on which his muse was 
inviting him to write was Man's mysterious spiritual ascent on the wings 
of material catastrophe,? and not the familiar vanity of Man’s mundane 
ambitions,’ the learning that comes only through suffering had begun to 
enlighten far more commonplace souls than Gibbon's within less than 
two centuries after the great historian had failed to catch the undertones 
of ‘the bare-footed fryars’’ descant, The friars’ unfading song had out- 
lasted the Forum’s brief clamour and the Campo Vaccino’s long silence; 
and by the beginning of the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era a disoriented Western moth had already begun to hover 
wistfully round an unextinguished Oriental candle, according to the 
testimony of at least one contemporary Western psychiatrist, reporting 
his own clinical experience, 

“Despite intellectual resistance, the Unconscious of the West turns 
irresistibly to the East; for there the “heliocentric” structure of the Self 
has long been realised, and the greater psychological depth and insight of 
Oriental philosophy comes directly from this recognition. . . . Allusions 
to Eastern ideas are liable to occur in a [Western] patient's material just 
at the critical juncture where the one thing needful is to be able to see 
things differently. These people are seriously seeking a more comprehen- 
sive view of themselves and of the Universe than that provided by their 
‘own background. Naturally, only those who have felt cramped and stulti- 
fied by the traditional [Western] view of the Soul, which divided it 
arbitrarily into black and white, will be prompted to subject authoritative 
moral categories to psychological understanding. But, once the sheep and 
the goats have escaped from their respective folds, they can never again 
be herded into authoritarian enclosures... . Our tendency to think of 
instincts as separate and distinct entities makes it difficult to understand 
Psychology in terms of elementary dynamic principles; but the Uncon- 
scious still thinks in the grand manner of Ancient China: “There are 

The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by Murray, (London 1896, Murray), 

eco Ei ee tetto erate Seedy are me} 
In BRS Ser MGE TEE 

5 Bollestgbie had reduced this topie to a truism by his immortal statement of it in he 
melee words of the second verse OF his fst chapter, andy though the four de force of 
‘raking these dey bones live (Ezek. servi, to) Vas to be achieved by Shelley inthe 
Fea inc of is Ormond of iyi fae beyond he compass of Gibbons 
ponderous genius. 
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three elements: Heaven, Barth and Man”. The age-long veneration of the 
swan, the goose, and the stork is the evidence of Man's constant need to 
find some reconciling symbol which could unite this elementary opposi- 
tion in his nature. .. . The Chinese naturalistic conception . . . reduces 
the terrors of the moral conflict, in which the Soul swings dizzily between 
salvation and perdition, to the play of natural forces—Yang and Yin." 


In a Westernizing World mid-way through the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era, the time was indeed ripe for the onset of a new Yang- 
movement to carry Western souls back from their long obsession with 
an extraverted Physical Science towards a fresh quest for the divine 
Dweller in the Innermost. In the chapter of Western history that was 
now coming to a close, Western souls had disqualified themselves for 
the pursuit of this quest; for ‘der Gott der mir im Busen wohnt’ does 
not act in a material medium; His activity is the passivity of Wu Wei in 
which His spiritual energy is at its acme;* He would not be Himself if 
‘He made His epiphany in the physical energy of the external universe of 
His creation; and therefore a Modern Western Homo Faber Mechanicus 
could fancy that he had no use for this Deus Absconditus’ so long as he 
‘was preoccupied with his own victorious assault upon his material en- 
vironment. But now, at the moment when this act of material conquest 
was being consummated by the extraordinary prowess of a scientific 
Western technology, the conqueror had been confronted by the ironical 
discovery that the very completeness of his triumph had placed in 
jeopardy, not merely the Earthly Paradise that he had seemed to be on, 
the verge of recapturing, but perhaps even the survival of Life on 
Earth, which had never before been under threat of being extinguished 
by Man's maleficence. 

‘The devastating agency that Western Man had thus let loose to his 
‘own mortal peril was not the physical force generated by splitting an 
atom; it was the spiritual force generated by a schism in the Soul; but, 
happily for Mankind’s prospects in both This World and an Other 
World, the inadvertently liberated jinn was not evil in its essence; its 
titanic power was capable of working as much good, if it were rightly 
guided, as it was bound to work evil if it were allowed to run riot; and 
now, primed and poised for action, demonic or angelic, this potent 
spirit was awaiting a sign from the alchersist who had unintentionally 

erated it from the alembic in which he had been conducting his exces- 
sively ingenious physical experiments, If he was to give himself a chance 
of self-preservation, the distractingly possessed majnūn technologist 
must now recognize, and act upon, the truth that, ‘of all tools used in the 
shadow of the Moon, men are [the] most apt to get out of order". He 
must throw aside the physical tools with which he had been mastering 
his material environment, in order to concentrate his efforts on the now 


* Baynes, H. G.: Mythology of the Soul (London 1946, Baillière, Tindall, & Cox; 1949, 
Methuen), pp. ses, 896, S98 eed ya e 
ve P tog picture with thi tile by George Frederic Wats in the Tato Gallery, Mill- 


T Goethe: Four I. 1466, quoted in IL i 279 4 See TIL ii, x87. 
5 ere tu es Deus absconditus, Deus Temel salvator” (Tsa, xv. 15 in the Vulgate 
Latin to). T Mile, H.: Moby Dich, chap. xiv. 
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far more urgent task of re-conquering an inner spiritual world that had 
slipped out of his control while he had been engrossed in his unduly pro- 
longed child's-play with clockwork; for this spiritual world was the field. 
in which lay buried his pearl of great price?—his master tool consisting of 
his Self; and ‘what shall aman give in exchange for his soul P? A Western. 
‘Man who had all but gained the whole World could not recapture his 
ost self till he had made his peace with his fellow men and women, with 
his Subconscious Human Nature, and with his God; and he must first. 
turn again to worship a Latens Deitas if he was to have any hope of 
achieving an eventual reconciliation with his fellows and with himself. 
He must reorient his spiritual outlook by once more taking for his giblah 
his father Abraham's Mecca in place of his prospector Bentham’s New 
Jerusalem. 

If this act of reconversion was what was required of Western souls 
seeking, at the eleventh hour, to find salvation, was it possible to esti- 
mate how far they had already travelled by this date on their spiritual 
Odyssey, and what experiences they had been encountering on the way? 
By the time when, under the surface of Western Man's spiritual life, the 
Subconscious Psyche was somnambulantly veering eastward, a van- 
guard of more alert—or more apprehensive—Western spirits had been. 
racing so far ahead that they had already reached a critical divide in the 
toad. Hic locus est partis ubi se via findit in ambas;* and this parting of the 
ways was critical because of the contrast between the two spiritual ter- 
rains into which the forking branches led; for one of them was as invit- 
ingly sheltering as the other was deterrently bleak. 

In this valley of decision, where the prodigal found himself confronted 
by the two frowning baetyls that had been waiting for his arrival there to 
bear witness against him, his temptation was to retreat into the bosom 
of some established church enshrining some historic higher religion. 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee." 


In the spiritual life of the Western World mid-way through the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era there were already unmistakable signs of a 
movement of withdrawal that had been detected, and been stigmatized as 
‘the second bout of religiosity’ (‘die zweite Religiositat’), by a Western 
philosopher writing on the morrow of a First World War. In the disin- 
tegration of the Hellenic Civilization, this tendency to seek shelter in a 
reversion to traditional religious observances had begun to be perceptible 
in the second century B.C., after the onset of the second paroxysm of an 


? Mate. xii, 46. 2 Matt. xvi. 26. 

3 "Adoro te devote, latens Deitas'—the first line of the hymn, attributed to Saint 
‘Thomas Aquinas, that, in a Catholic Western Christian chureh, was sung during pro- 
cessions on Corpus Christi Day. 

‘Virgil: Aeneid, Book VI, L 40. " 
5 Joel ii, 14 © Auden, W, H.: The Two Witnesses, 

7 Tn the writer of this hymn, A. M. TToplady, Western Man's subconscious psyche 
was as prescient as it was complacent in the author of The History of the Decline and Fall 

the Roman Empire, Toplady published Rack of Ager fn A-D. T iar before the 

ce of the publication of the Brat volume of Gibbon s work. 
ah See Spengler, O.: Der Untergang dr Abendlandes, vol. i (Munich 19aa, Beck), pp» 
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‘Hellenic Time of Troubles; in the disintegration of the Sinic Civiliza- 
tion, it had come to a head under the Pax Hanica 


"The second bout of religiosity is the inevitable counterpart of Caesar- 
ism, which is the final political constitution of all disintegrating civilisa- 
tions in their last phase (später Zivilisationen).>. . . The creations of this 
[latter-day] piety have no more originality about them than is to be found 
in the form of the Roman Imperium. There is no constructive activity, no 
development of any idea. The phenomenon resembles the [optical] effect 
of the dispersal of a mist that has been shrouding a landscape: the old 
familiar forms begin to reappear—hazily at first, and then in clearer and 
clearer outline. The content of religiosity in this second bout is, once 
again, just what it was in the first authentic early bout, save for a difference 
of nuance in the experience and expression of it. The first symptom is the 
disappearance of Rationalism; the next symptom is the emergence of the 
forms of the Early Age of Growth (der Frahzeit); the last symptom is the 
resurrection of the whole universe of the primitive religions, which had 
been compelled to give way to the grandiose forms of an Early [Higher] 
Religion (des Prühglaubens), and which now bursts out again, with an 
impetus that will not be denied, in a proletarian syncretism’ which is 
a never failing feature of every civilisation (Kultur) in this phase.” 


"This vista of spiritual regression becomes attractive to self-deconse- 
crated souls even in the heyday of Rationalism, before their first experi- 
ence of the nemesis of Rationalism has begun to shake their nerve. 


‘Materialism would not be complete if it did not feel a need now and 
again to escape from its psychological tension by letting itself fall into 
smythopoeic moods, by indulging in some kind of religious ritual, and by 
finding relief from an internal pressure in allowing itself to savour the 
charm of something irrational, something alien, something bizarre and, 
in the last resort, something sheerly silly.”* 


‘This gravitational pull will become doubly strong when the truant 
from the fold of an established religion has experienced—like Gibbon at 
Lausanne after the outbreak of the French Revolution—the shock of 
suddenly finding himself on the brink of a catastrophe that he had never 
foreboded. In this unhappy plight the impulse to take cover by retreating 
into the abyss of the Subconscious Peyche’s beatifically infantile Niredina 
out of the storm-swept eyrie of an adult consciousness is as natural as the 
instinct of an unweaned baby kangaroo to wriggle back into its mother's 
pouch at its first alarming encounter with the challenging presence of a 
‘dangerous world outside. Yet, however natural the promptings of spiri- 
tual cowardice may be, they are seldom either admirable or expedient; 
and a post-Christian Western Society’s temptation to seek refuge from 
the consequences of its own technological handiwork by begging for 
readmittance into the fold of a conventional Christian orthodoxy was 
neither morally nor intellectually defensible, The impulse to indulge in 
‘a second bout’ of traditional religion is, indeed, merely a manifestation, 


2 See V. v s34 and sig 2 See V. y, sas and 549. 
3 In Spengiees terminology, Zivilisation signifies a civilization in He dienepition- 
phase, and Kulur a civilization in is growth phase Alc 
3 See V, v. 527-68 in the present Study. AJ. T- 
5 Spengler, p. cit, vol. in pp. 362-3. * Ibid, p. 381. 
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on the religious plane,’ of an Archaism which, on all planes, we have 
found, in an earlier context, to be a bolt-hole that is always a trap because 
it invariably proves to be a blind alley. 

Archaistic religious movements are intellectually indefensible because 
the antecedent Rationalism that has driven a traditional religious faith 
off the field does not in reality just come and go like the fog with which 
Spengler misleadingly equates Rationalism in his simile. It would be 
nearer to the truth to identify the fog with the alien matter which a higher 
religion, after its descent from Heaven, picks up and carries along with 
it on its terrestrial journey The onset of Rationalism will then assume 
the appearance of a process, not of obfuscation, but of enlightenment 
(Aufklärung); and it is a harder task for Psyche to undo the effects of en- 
lightenment by reassembling the mental fog that the advent of Rational- 
ism has once dispersed than it has been for her, in that antecedent chapter 
of her mental history, to disperse the fog by directing upon it the rays of 
enlightenment. This unaccommodating truth has been proclaimed, with 
an authority derived from personal experience, by a Muslim theologian- 
mystic who had the courage to face the loss of his religion for the 
sake of winning an opportunity of recovering it through an act of trans- 
figuration, 

"There is no hope in returning to a traditional faith after it has once 
been abandoned, since the essential condition in the holder of a traditional 
faith is that he should not know that he is a traditionalist. Whenever he 
knows that, the glass of his traditional faith is broken. That is a breaking 
‘that cannot be mended, and a separating that cannot be united by any 
sewing or putting together, except it be melted in the fire and given another 
new form.’ 


Souls that have once had the experience of intellectual enlightenment 
can never thereafter find spiritual salvation by committing intellectual 
suicide; and, though the quest of recapturing their lost faith is in itself 
both intellectually and morally legitimate, agnostics who embark on this 
quest will not find themselves able to worship God again in spirit and in 
truth* if they seek to open for themselves a homeward spiritual path by 
deliberately closing their mind’s critical eye and by making a virtue of 
refusing henceforth to follow an argument fearlessly wherever it may 
lead them. In a would-be return to Religion, the path of intellectual 
dishonesty can lead only to worshipping we know not what; for Reason, 
like Faith, is a goddess with whom Man cannot take the liberty of play- 
ing fast and loose—as though these mighty numina were cringing curs 
whom a capricious human master could break in to complying slavishly 
with his wayward mood. Faith and Reason cannot be alternately dismissed 
with a kick and then called back to heel with a whistle to suit Man's 
volatile fancy or changing convenience. 
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If a once conventionally orthodox Muslim religious genius had been 
able to divine that it was intellectually impracticable to re-embrace a lost 
traditional religious faith telle quelle, it ought to be manifest to an ex- 
Christian soul that the temptation to take spiritual coverismorally repre- 
hensible; for the attempt to put Christianity into action must mean trying 
to follow Christ’s example; and the impulse of an ex-Christian on therun 
to find a hiding-place in Christ's riven side ran directly counter to the 
spirit and significance of Christ's incarnation. The essential and distinc- 
tive Christian belief about the nature and action of God was that a 
Person of the Trinity ‘who, being in the form of God, counted it not 
a prize to be on an equality with God’,* had been moved, by the Love 
that He was, to divest Himself of His divine impassibility in order to 
come down from Heaven and be made man and suffer death for the sake 
of us men and our salvation, 

‘[He] emptied Himself (éavrdv éxévwce), taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and, being found in fashion as a man, 
ae humbled Himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of 

v cross 


‘The example set by Christ for Christians was an example, not of shrink- 
ing from the suffering inherent in Human Nature, but of accepting it for 
the sake of saving human beings whom their Creator loved with a love 
that led Him to die for them as His brethren, 

1f a belief and an ideal that were the heart of Christianity did not give 
‘pause to an unnerved ex-Christian rationalist in panic flight back to the 
shelter of a traditional Christian orthodoxy, the fugitive might perhaps 
find an alternative example to fortify his moral in the history of another 
higher religion which latterly had been brought within the ken of Wes- 
tern minds as a result of the technological unification of the Oikoumené. 

‘The Maháyina, which shared with Christianity, Islam, and Hinduism 
the historic role of being one of the four surviving oecumenical higher 
religions, had sprung from a Buddhist philosophy which had concen- 
trated on ethics to the exclusion of metaphysics and had valued ethics 
for their practical utility in offering to sentient beingsa way of escape from. 
suffering. In divining that the experience of pain was an inseparable con- 
‘comitant of consciousness and will, the Buddha had shown a penetrating 
psychological insight. The moral weakness of the philosophy founded on 
the Buddha's teaching was that, in its compassionate concern to liberate 
Life from suffering, it was willing to condemn Life to lose its savour by 
‘counselling it to relapse into a beatific subconsciousness; and Buddhism 
fell into this spiritual error because it allowed itself to ignore the truth 
that, in extinguishing pain at this price, Man was also renouncing his 
highest capacities for good. In an Hellenic spiritual environment, Gauta- 
ma’s contemporary Aeschylus had divined that, for Human Nature, 
suffering was the necessary price of learning;* and Christianity was to 
add the revelation that suffering was also the necessary means of grace. 
The Indic philosophy had started on its course by precluding itself from. 

2 Phil, ii. 6, Revised Version, * x John iv, 8 and 16. 


2 Phil ii 7-8, Revised Version. 
* náðes pos. Aeschylus: Agamemnon, 1. 177, quoted in this Study passim. 
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taking cognizance of suffering’s spiritual and intellectual value; and, 
considering the unpropitiousness of this start, it is remarkable and signi- 
ficant that, in the next chapter of the history of Buddhism's spiritual 
development, one sect of Buddhists should have discovered for them- 
selves, by experience, that the evasion of suffering at any price was not a 
spiritual objective whose pursuit was a spiritually satisfying way of life, 

‘The spiritual fruit of this Christian lesson of Buddhist experience was, 
as we have noticed in other contexts,” the transfiguration of a philosophy 
of escape into a religion of salvation through the rejection of the Hinaya- 
nian arhat's self-centred ideal of getting rid of his suffering self by anaes- 
thetizing his own consciousness and the adoption, instead, of the Maha- 
yanian bodhisattva’s self-sacrificing ideal of helping his fellow living 
beings to make the arduous passage to the arhat's goal at the cost of 
Postponing his own entry into his res? The bodhisatta’s concern to 
rid himself of himself counts with him for so much less than his compas- 
sion for his kind that Love moves him to tarry, for an aeon if need be, in 
an excruciating state of consciousness after he has won his own right of 
entry into Nirvdna by the perfect performance of an arhat’s spiritual 
exercises. The bodhisattva has it in his power to release himself from 
suffering by crossing the threshold of Nirodna at any moment that he 
might choose, and the one desire that still fetters him to the pains of 
sentient life is the self-transcendent desire to put his own dearly bought 
experience at his fellows’ disposal by serving them as their psychopom- 
pus. The transit from the Hinayana to the Mahayana is thus nothing 
less than a spiritual revolution, and a Christian disciple of Buddhism 
would not quarrel with the Mahayanian sect of Buddhists for calling the 
ideal of the bodhisattva ‘the Great Way’, and the ideal of the arhat ‘the 
Little Way’, of interpreting the Buddha's teaching; for the bodhisattva’s 
ideal was an imitation of Christ that was not the less authentic for being 
undesigned.* 

"The ideal of the bodhisattva was assuredly an example that the Wes- 
tern World could not afford to disregard in a generation in which it wasin 
retreat towards the inviting shelter of a traditional form of Christiani 
for the characteristic virtue of a bodhisattva was his fortitude in with- 
standing a perpetual temptation to desert his self-assigned post in a 
world of painful action in order to take the short cut to oblivion that lay 
perpetually open to him, In the latter half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era such fortitude as this was the first spiritual necessity for 
Western souls on the religious plane as well as on the political, In his 
politics, as we have seen, Western Man's task in this chapter of Western 
history was to school himself to ‘living dangerously’, without yielding to 
the temptation of trying to resolve the tension either by capitulating or by 
committing aggression, in an Oikoumené that had been overtaken by the 
invention of the atomic bomb before it had achieved political unity, In 


Buddhist philosophy found no place. 
$ On pp. 525-9, above. 
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his religious life in the same age, a comparable endurance in the exercise 
of self-command was the spiritual feat that was required of him, 

‘Western souls, apprised by experience of the limits and the nemesis of 
Rationalism, must school themselves, in their consequent quest for re- 
‘conciliation with God, to the prospect of finding themselves commanded 
by Conscience to check their panic impulse to try to force a premature 
entry into the Promised Land, They must repress their eagerness to take 
sanctuary again on soil hallowed by the tombs of the Patriarchs. They 
must even face the prospect that Conscience’s injunction might sentence 
them to end their days in the Wilderness, ike the generation of Israelites 
who after their exodus from Egypt had had to wander in the Wilderness 
for forty years until not a man of them was left alive save Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh and Joshua the son of Nun; and they must steel them- 
selves by recalling that in that generation the sternest test of fortitude had 
been reserved for the Israelite in whom God had been best pleased; for 
‘Moses’ last experience in This Life had been a tantalizing Pisgah sight? of 
a Promised Land which his own feet were never to tread, ‘I have caused 
thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither? had 
been the last words of the Lord that had fallen on a dying Moses’ ears. 

‘The temptation to run for shelter and the duty of riding the storm 
have been eloquently described by a nineteenth-century Western man 
of letters who divined, with the intuition of a poet, a truth that his genera- 
tion came and went too early to have learnt from experience. 


‘All deep earnest thinking is but the intrepid effort of the Soul to keep 
the open independence of her sea, while the wildest winds of Heaven and 
Earth conspire to cast her on the treacherous, slavish shore. But, as in 
Jandlessness alone resides the highest truth, shoreless, indefinite as God— 
50, better is it to perish in that howling infinite than be ingloriously dashed 
upon the lee, even if that were safety. 


‘The writer ofthis Study, who happened to have been born into a genera- 
tion in whose time this ordeal had come to be a common Western expe- 
rience, once had a personal intimation of the truth uttered by Herman 
Melville, In the summer of A.D. 1936, ina time of physical sickness and 
spiritual travail, he dreamed, during a spell of sleep in a wakeful night, 
that he was clasping the foot of the crucifix hanging over the high altar 
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of the Abbey of Ampleforth and was hearing a voice saying to him 
Amplexus expecta (‘Cling and wait’) 

‘An impetuous spiritual traveller on the road back to Religion from 
Agnosticism might be inclined to interpret this dream as an irresolute 
soul’s subconscious apologia; and the postponement of a decision that 
was ripe for being taken would indeed convict the procrastinator of a 
culpable weakness of will; but the judgement on Fabius must be founded 
on a right reading of his situation and his motive; and in the spiritual 
circumstances of a twentieth-century Western Society an ex-agnostic 
who took expectans expectavi for his watchword, without allowing him- 
self to cry ‘Make haste, O Lord, to help me’,? would be clear of the im- 
putation of irresoluteness if his motive for resisting the temptation to 
pray for a shortening of the term of his trial was a resolve to face and act 
‘upon the truth that in a latter-day Western spiritual Odyssey the dire 
passage of Time was a necessary means of grace in virtue of its being an 
inevitable source of suffering. 

‘This spiritual necessity for a painful period of probation could have 
been short-circuited with impunity only if it had been possible for a 
tentieth-century Western ci-devant Christian agnostic to take a tradi- 
tional form of Christianity as he found it; but this would have meant 
taking it back as he had left it; and that would have been no solution for 
either the agnostic’s or the Church's contemporary problem; for the pro- 
gressive decay of a belief in, and an allegiance to, an ancestral religion, 
which had been the note of a Western Society's spiritual history since 
the latter decades of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, had 
not been due solely to Modern Western Man’s perversity nor even solely 
to his bewitchment by his intellect’s entrancing scientific discoveries 
and by this fascinating science’s lucrative technological fruits. The re- 
sponsibility for Modern Western Man's apostasy was shared with the 
apostate by a Western Christian Church that had eventually alienated 
its long-suffering votaries by its grievous sins of both heart and head. 

"The moral scandal through which the Western Church had forfeited 
Western Man's esteem had been a schism that it had allowed to rankle 
into the savage Western Wars of Religion (saeviebant A.D. 1562-1660); 
and the morally shattering effect of this resort to military force in pur- 
suance of an ecclesiastical feud has been noticed in this Study in earlier 
contexts.* The intellectual scandal which had consummated a Western 
Church Militant’s self-stultification in Western eyes had been its re- 
action to a Modern Western movement of intellectual enlightenment 
(Aufklérung) for which the Wars of Religion had opened the door and 
the subsequent Scientific Revolution had paved the way. The Western 
Christian churches’ response to an intellectual challenge which their 
moral iniquity had brought upon them had been to discredit themselves. 
intellectually as well. They had taken the stand that their traditional 
creed, including the whole cumulus of accretions acquired from pre- 
Christian pagan religions and from Hellenic science and philosophy, was 


? Ps, xxxix, i, in the Vulgate Latin text; Ps. xl. i, in the English A.V. 
2 Bel al, 16. 5 Gee IV. iv. 383-4. 
4 See TV iv, 142-3, 156, 184, 227-8, and 643-5; V. v. 669-71; and V. vi. 317. 
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an organic unity in which all articles of belief were equally sacrosanct; 
and they had fought as stubbornly to retain an exploded Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, Aristotelian theology, and Isiac or Cybelene mythology as if this 
pre-Christian flotsam! had been as close to the heart of Christianity as 
the truth that God is Love and as God's witness to this truth in Christ's 
incarnation and crucifixion, These were the issues on which the Western 
Christian churches’ once obedient flock had parted company with their 
ecclesiastical shepherds. 

"The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed that 
which was sick, neither have ye bound up that which was broken, neither 
have ye brought again that which was driven away, neither have ye sought 
that which was lost; but with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them.» 
And, though, by the middle of the twentieth century, a quarter ofa mil- 
lennium had passed since the flock had begun to scatter, the issues that 
had driven sheep and shepherds apart were still standing like a wall 
between them. 

Tt was true that in the meantime the churches had ceased to assert 
their creeds and claims by force of arms; yet they had persisted in 
making War an instrument of ecclesiastical policy so long as they had 
been able to persuade any secular governments to put their armed forces 
at the churchmen’s service, The churches had also been jettisoning one 
after another of their non-Christian intellectual paraphernalia; yet they 
had clung to them till they had become untenable and had abandoned 
them with the reluctance of a mother throwing her child to the wolves or 
of a senile mundane empire recognizing the independence of disaffected 
and insurgent provinces which it has shown itself impotent either to 
reconcile or to re-subdue, The estranging issues thus still remained open. 
250 years or more after the date at which they had come to a head; and, 
whatever God’s eventual judgement on unfaithful shepherds and truant 
sheep might be, itwas manifest, even to human eyes, in the writer’s gene- 
ration (vivebat A.D. i889- — ), that a change of heart was required on 
both sides. The streams must be cleansed of the mud that had fouled the 
waters, and the land must be cleared of the jungle that had overgrown 
the pastures, before the flocks could return without being confronted 
immediately with a choice between scattering again and staying to die of 
hunger and thirst, 

At this point a champion of a traditional orthodoxy might be moved to 
ask by what authority this protess of purification was to be carried out. 
Supposing that churchmen were to concede that a purification was neces- 
sary, must they not also insist that this task was the Church's preroga- 
tive? Would semi-penitent agnostics have the effrontery to claim that 
they would be better hands at winnowing the chaff out of the wheat than 
the official heirs of an unbroken apostolic succession? Would the pro- 
digal have the hardihood to stipulate that his re-entry into his father's 
house must be conditional on its being guaranteed to him in advance 
that the Church would submit its time-honoured traditions to his phili- 
stine judgement? These questions would be legitimate and pertinent 
enough to require an answer; and the present writer's personal answer 

? See VII. vil. 455-6, 2 Ezek, xxxiv. 4. 
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to them would be that the task of winnowing the chaff out of the tradi- 
tional form of Christianity—or any other living higher religion—was a 
task to which both the two human parties to the case would find their 
own unaided judgement and insight unequal, An agnostic who could 
show a valid scientific warrant for challenging the Church's apostolic 
authority would be plunging out of his own depth if he then went on to 
claim for himself an alternative scientific authority to replace a tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical chart by a revolutionary lay blue-print; for a petri- 
fied higher religion could not be requickened by methods that might 
serve for reconditioning an obsolete industrial plant. A futuristic recon- 
struction of Christianity by reconverted agnostics and am archaistic 
restoration of it by trustees of a traditional orthodoxy would both be 
impracticable for the same reason; and the reason was that no human 
hands could anticipate the operation of the Holy Spirit." 

If it were then to be asked how the dayspring from on high had ever 
come to visit human souls through God's tender mercy,? the answer 
would be that ‘whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scour 
every son whom he receiveth’, and that, ‘if ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as sons.” If Christianity was to be requickened in 
agnostic Western souls through a winnowing of the chaff out of the 
wheat,‘ this palingenesia could be achieved only through suffering; and 
suffering is an experience that takes Time—and takes it ata length which 
is proportionate to the measure of the chastening that is required for the 
sufferer' salvation. If this is the truth, then what was required, above 
all things, of homeward-faring agnostic Western souls in the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era was the creative endurance exemplified in 
the age-long ministries of the bodhisattvas. Resisting the temptation to 
hide themselves in the rock, and facing the blast of the rushing mighty 
wind" that bloweth where it listeth,6 these pilgrims through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death? must let suffering do its unburrying work within 
them till, in the fullness of times and seasons which it was not for them 
to know,’ they should receive power? through the anguish of being born 
of the spirit.!° 


(d) THE ‘LAW’ OF PSYCHOLOGICAL COMPENSATION 

A reader who has had the patience to follow the foregoing argument 
from its opening in a prospect of technological unemployment to its 
close in a vigil in expectation of a Day of Pentecost may be inclined to 
ask the sceptic's question ‘How can these things be? 

In a world whose economic and political life had been caught in the 
grip of regimentation, how could there be any hope of a spiritual revival 
on the religious plane? Does not this speculation conflict with previous 
findings in this Study? Have not the chapters dealing with encounters 
between contemporaries led to the conclusion that every culture is an 
organic whole in which all the parts prove, on trial, to be interdependent, 
however independent of one another some of them may seem to be at 
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first sight?! And have we not noticed? that, among the processes or ten- 
dencies that are thus apt to spread from one part of a body social to 
another, mechanization is apt to be particularly infectious? In previous 
chapters of the present Part of this Study? we have been watching the 
spread of regimentation from the economic to the political plane of life 
in an Industrialized Western Society. What ground could there be there 
for expecting to see the process of infection come to a halt at this point, 
if a body social is the highly conductive medium that we have found it to 
be? We have quoted Bergson’s authority for the possibility that ‘la 
mécanique, en se développant, pourra se retourner contre la mystique’ ;* 
and this was surely what was to be expected if we have been on the right 
track in our findings that the fabric of Society is highly conductive. Has 
this finding now to be disavowed? Or, if it holds good, does it not open 
up a different prospect for the Western Society than the vista that we 
have been sketching? Does it not suggest that, in a chapter of Western 
history that was on the horizon in A.D. 1952, the religious plane of life, so 
far from being likely to be a scene of spiritual travail coming to flower in 
spititual creation, was likely to succumb to the arid social climate of 
regimentation which had come to prevail on the economic and political 
planes already? If it is in truth the nature of any culture to be all of 
a piece, could the religious life of the Western World have any chance of 
escaping the blight of a creeping paralysis which had fastened upon its 
economic life in the restrictive practices of Trade Unionism and on its 
political life in the éthos of a conscientious but unenthusiastic civil 
service? 

‘The answer to this hypothetical objection would be that it had sprung 
from a misconception arising from the ambiguity of the phrase ‘all of a 
piece’; for a fabric might be said to be all of a piece so long as it was a 
seamless web, even if the threads interwoven in it were of diverse stuffs, 
diverse twists, and diverse colours, while alternatively the same phrase 
might be used to describe a web whose texture was homogeneous in the 
sense that the interwoven threads were uniform with one another. If the 
latter and ampler of these two senses had been the one in which we had 
found the structure of a body social to be ‘all of a piece’, this finding 
would indeed have been incompatible with a vista of the Western Civil 
zation’s prospects in which a regimentation ofits life on the economic and 
political planes might still leave room on the religious plane for freedom 
and creativity; but this is not in fact the true account of our finding, The 
truth is that the interdependence which we have observed in the relation 
between the several parts of a body social is the interdependence of inter- 
woven elements that differ from one another in kind; and our forecast of 
the Western Civilization’s prospects, so far from being in contradiction 
with this observation, has been partly founded upon it. Our observation 
that all the elements of a culture are apt to be interdependent was the 
ground for our prediction that some revolutionary change in the Wes- 
tern Society's religious life was likely to occur as a result of the revolu- 

? For this thesis, see IX. viii, 530-64. 
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tionary changes produced in the Western Society's economic and 
political life by the psychological effects of the mechanization of its 
technology; but changes that are inter-related and concomitant do not, 
on that account, all have to take a single uniform course, 

Indeed, so far from the regimentation of Western life on the economic 
and political planes being likely to induce a regimentation of Western 
life on the religious plane as well, it seemed likely to militate against this; 
for one of the devices by which Life achieves the tour de force of keeping 
itself alive is by compensating for a deficit or a surplus in one department 
by accumulating a surplus or incurring a deficit in another. Considering 
the importance of this ‘law's’ role in Life's perpetual struggle for survival, 
we should expect a priori that, in a social milieu in which, as in the twen- 
tieth-century Western case in point, there is a deficit of freedom or sur- 
plus of regimentation in Economics and Politics, the combined effect of 
the working of ‘the law of interdependence’ and ‘the law of compensa- 
tion’ would be to produceasurplus of freedom or deficit of regimentation 
in Religion, This had, for example, been the history of the Hellenic 
Civilization in its universal state. After the wars and social conflicts of 
an Hellenic Time of Troubles had been effectively suppressed by the im- 
position of an Augustan Peace, the psychic energy that had thus been 
deprived of its former vent in Politics and Economies had found a new 
vent in Religion. The dullness of a world in which War had been banished 
to anti-barbarian frontiers beyond the horizon,’ and in which the sterili- 
zation of Politics had taken the heart out of public speaking,? had been 
effectively relieved on the religious plane by a compensatory outbreak of 
Christian martyrdom, This psychological compensation had been effec- 
tive because there could be no surer way of making Life worth living 
again than to rediscover a cause for which it was worth sacrificing it. It 
will be seen that this chapter of Hellenic history was a precedent that was 
significant for Western prospects. 

‘One lesson of this Hellenic episode was that in Life there is always an 
irreducible minimum of psychic energy that will insist on discharging 
itself through some channel or other; but it is equally true, as we have 
observed in an earlier context, that there is also a maximum limit to the 
quantity of psychic energy which Life has at its disposal; and from this 
it follows that, if a reinforcement of energy is required for putting a 
greater drive into one activity, the requisite additional supply will have 
to be obtained by making economies of energy in other quarters. Life's 
device for economizing energy is mechanization. For example, by making 
the beating of the heart and the alternating inflation and deflation of the 
lungs automatic in the human body, Life had released human thought 
and will for other uses than the continual maintenance of physical vita- 
lity from moment to moment. If a conscious act of thought and act of 
will had never ceased to be required for the initiation of each successive 
breath and successive heart-beat, no human being would ever have had 
any margin of intellectual or volitional energy to spare for doing anything 
else than just keeping alive; or, to state the point more accurately, no 
sub-human being would ever have succeeded in becoming human, On 

? See VI. vii 12253 2 See V. vi. Bohr. 3 In IV, iv. ras. 
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the analogy of this creative effect of the economy of energy in the life of 
Man's body physical, we might surmise that, in the life of his body social, 
Religion would be likely to be starved so long as thought and will were 
pre-occupied with Economics (as they had been in the West since the 
Industrial Revolution) and with Politics (as they had been in the West 
since the Western renaissance of a deified Hellenic state);! and we might 
infer from this that the regimentation that was now being imposed on the 
‘Western Society's economic and political life would be likely to liberate 
Western souls for fulfilling the true end of Man by glorifying God and 
enjoying Him once again, 

‘his happier spiritual prospect was at least a possibility in which a 
dispirited generation of Western men and women might catch a beckon- 
ing gleam of kindly light; and, with this possibility in view, an historian 
recalling the history of the emergence of the Western Civilization out of a 
post-Hellenic interregnum would recollect that, in that episode, a psychic 
‘energy that had been transferred from Economics to Religion during an 
antecedent Hellenic Civilization’s disintegration had eventually pro- 
duced, as an incidental economic by-product of a life in which Religion 
had come to be the lode-star, economic effects which had been beyond 
the compass of a Roman oecumenical government commanding the 
total resources of a great society and the skill, experience, and good will 
of an admirable professional civil service. A decline and fall of agricul- 
ture in Italy, which the imperial Roman régime had proved as impotent 
to arrest as had their republican predecessors the Gracchi, was not only 
arrested but was reversed by monks of the Benedictine Order following 
the rule of a founder who had prescribed for his spiritual sons a daily 
stint of manual labour as an alternative way of serving God that would 
provide a psychologically wholesome foil to the singing of the Liturgy 

This first chapter of Western history might perhaps repeat itself in a 
chapter that, in A.D. 1952, still lay unwritten in the womb of the Future, 
‘The transfer of psychic energy to Religion from Economics might once 
again save Homo Economicus from himself by saving him from the neces- 
sity of artificially reducing his economic productivity as the only means 
at his command for defending himself against the noxious effects of an 
excessive economic appetite. In previous chapters? we have noticed 
that the demonic physical ‘drive’ which Modern Western Man had put 
into his economic activities through the mechanization of his technolo 
had manufactured a psychological brake for itself by generating the 
trade-union spirit in the industrial working class and the civil-service 
spirit in the middle class. These defensive psychic mechanisms had 
proved effective for the negative purpose for which they had been moun- 
ted; but they had protected Homo Faber Mechanicus against the tyranny 
of his clockwork at the cost of taking the heart out of his handiwork, and 
they had taken the heart out of his handiwork at the cost of depotentiat- 
ing economic activities on which the mechanization of Technology had 
placed too grievously heavy a psychic load. It might be that, in the long 

1 Seo X, 


2 See LIT 
Benedict's 


8, with the passages quoted there, in footnotes 2 and 9, from Saint 
3 On pp. 563-74 and 64-6, above, 
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run the transfer of energy from Economics to Religion would justify 
itself from the chartered accountant’, as well as from the spiritual pas- 
tor's, point of view. 

If the transfer of energy from Religion to Economics at the opening 
of the Modern Age of Western history had shot a bolt that had subse- 
quently come home to roost like a boomerang in the economic field, it 
was conceivable that a re-transfer of energy from Economics to Religion 
at the opening of a post-Modern Age might ultimately come to a self- 
stultified Western Homo Economicus's rescue. Under the aegis of Reli- 
gion, Western Man might find himself able to handle with spiritual 
impunity the material power thrust into his hands by the mechaniza- 
tion of Western technology. A neo-pagan Frankenstein who had been 
enslaved by the monster that he had made might live to become this 
monstrous mechanism's once more Christian master; for, if the Western 
Society's progressive economic self-defeat since the Industrial Revol 
tion had proved the truth of the saying in the Gospels that ‘from him 
that hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away from him',* this 
saying was inseparable from its context ‘that unto every one which hath 
shall be given’, and this complementary logion was illustrated in the 
legend ‘of Solomon's choice in his dream by night at Gibeon.* When the 
dreamer had responded to God’s challenging invitation ‘Ask what I shall 
give thee’ by asking God to give his servant an understanding heart to 
judge God’s people, he had been rewarded for his unselfseeking choice 
of a spiritual gift by being given, over and above this, the mundane 
riches and honour for which he had not asked. This Syriac legend might 
be taken by Western souls as a parable of the choice before them in the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era, 


? Luke xix, a6. Cp. Luke vili 18; Matt. ii 12; Mark iv. 25. 
ar Kings ii 4 
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F. THE STRAITS AHEAD 


[Eth foreoing appreciation ofthe prospects of the Western Civile 
tion in a.D. 1952 has not fallen altogether wide of the mark, the general 
Conclusion that is to be drawn from it is not obscure. At this date the 
feat that had to be performed by Western navigators on the face of 
the waters of History was to pilot their vessel, without disaster, through 
perilous straits in the hope of making their way into more open waters 
beyond; and in this post-Christian Odyssey there was more than one 
passage to be negotiated and more than one kind of ordeal to be faced. 

In terms of our Mediterranean maritime simile, we may compare the 
social and spiritual enterprise to which these Western adventurers were 
committed in the twentieth century of the Christian Era with the navi- 
gational task confronting Hellenic mariners in the sixth century B.c. who 
had bidden farewell to their Ionian homeland and had set sail westward 
rather than submit to the alien dominion of un-Hellenic-minded Achae- 
menidae. Following in Odysseus’ wake, these Phocaean seafarers would 
have first to negotiate the straits between Sicily and Italy without ap- 
proaching either an Italian shore where they would be pounced upon by 
the monster Scylla or a Sicilian shore where they would be engulfed by 
the whirlpool Charybdis; but, if, by managing to steer their course along 
the narrow fairway through this first danger-zone, they should succeed 
in making the friendly port of Marseilles, they would not there find 
‘themselves at rest in the haven where they would be;! for their bold and 
skilful negotiation of the Straits of Messina would merely have carried 
them from the inner basin into the outer basin of the Mediterranean, 
without having liberated them from the imprisoning shores of their land- 
locked native sea, 

If they were to reach the boundless waters of a globe-encompassing 
Ocean, these voyagers must put to sea again from the sheltering harbour 
of their mother country's daughter city in order to make for the Straits 
of Gibraltar between the Pillars of Hercules, where this pair of menacing 
mountains, towering above the African and the European shore and 
threatening, from either flank, to fall upon any ship audacious enough to 
run the gauntlet without their leave, were visible embodiments of Im- 
perial Carthage's decree that no Hellenic vessel was ever to sail on through 
this golden gate leading out from the landlocked waters into the main, 
And here woe betide the Hellenic mariner who allowed himself to be 
intimidated by his adversary’s veto into following the Theban Pindar's 
poor-spirited advice to his Agrigentine patron Thérén. 


‘And now "Thérón's achievements have carried him to the limit: they 
have brought him to the Pillars of Hercules on his long voyage from home; 
and what lies beyond this terminus is out of bounds (éfa7ov) for all men, 
‘wise or witless. I will not pursue this venture. I should deserve to lose my 
senses if I did this senseless thing! 

1 Ps, cvii. go. 
4 Pindar: Odes in Honour of Victors in the Olympic Gamer, Ode ii, I. 43-45. 
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Ne plus ultra! These were the very words that a forbidding Cartha- 
ginian statesmanship had been intending to extort from defeatist Hel- 
lenic lips; and, so long as this self-imposed Hellenic psychological 
inhibition held, no Hellenic explorer would ever sail on totest the truth of 
a later poet's intuition that the untried passage of the Ocean would prove 
to be the avenue to a New World! More than two thousand years were 
to pass before Columbus's victorious defiance of the veto once imposed 
by a jealous Carthage was to be commemorated, in the device of ‘the 
dollar sign’, by the first sovereign on whose globe-encircling dominions 
the Sun could never set? On coins minted for Charles V out of American 
bullion, the antistrophic words Plus ultra! were triumphantly inscribed 
on a scroll displayed behind the minatory pair of pillars;? and the moral 
was one which a twentieth-century Odysseus ought to take to Beart if 
this series of episodes in the history of the art of navigation was an apt 
parable of the spiritual voyage on which his sails were set. 

In the interpretation of this parable in terms of the Western Civiliza- 
tion's prospects, the finding of a passage between Scylla and Charybdis 
signified the negotiation of the Western World's immediate problem of 
finding some way of avoiding self-destruction without falling into self- 
stultification. Mid-way through the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era the Western Society was in imminent danger of destroying itself by 
failing to stop making War now that a demonic drive had been put into 
War by the progress of a Western physical science; and it was in hardly 
less imminent danger of stultifying itself by seeking asylum from War 
and Class-Confiict in Circe's pig-sty. If post-Christian Western souls 
did succeed in threading their way between these two immediate perils, 
they would owe their happy issue out of this afliction to an inspiration to 
take Religion as the mark on which they were once more to set their 
course; but an impulse to return to Religion would not in itself suffice to 
bring the Western pilgrims’ ships out of inland waters into open sea; for 
the call of Religion was being uttered in diverse tongucs;* and the ques- 
tions to which the agnostic Western pioneer in search of a Christian 
oracle would have, at his own peril, to find an answer for himself, were: 


‘Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teachers? . . . Have all the 
gifts of healing? . . . Do all interpret?” 


In this spiritual ordeal the forbidding Pillars of Hercules were a pair 
of rival authoritarian and dogmatic faiths, both of which alike were offer- 


* Seneca: Medea, Il. 364-79, quoted in II. i. 

a See TX. viii. 428, m. 9 

3 See Raymond, Wayte: The Silver Dollars of North and South America (New York 
1939, Wayte Raymond, Ins) for photographe of dollars coined for the Spanish Crown, 
Sver a series of reigns ranging from Charles V's (regnabat A.D. 1516-56) to the brealcup 
Of the Spanish Empire of the Indies in the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, 
Which display the pair of pillars with the motto Plus ultra. On 46 of the 67 specimens 
(hot courting ‘necessity coins?) of "pillar type’ coins here reproduced, including the 
ist in the series, Charles V'a coin from Santo Domingo (p. 18, No. 1), the two words 
ie inscribed on a single scroll inking the pillars (and passing behind an heraldic shield 
Sbserted between the pillars on coins of this type minted for the Bourbons). On fifteen 
Specimens, cach of the two pillars is wreathed in a separate scroll of its own, with "Plus 
$Rscuibed an tbe left-hand screll and -Ultra on the right-hand scroll. On six specimens, 
including Philip 11's dollar minted in Peru (reproduced in Supplement, p. 3, No. A 1), 
the mot is inscribed behind or above the pillars without being mounted on a scroll. 

$ T Cor. xii. 28. S E Cor. xii 29-30. 
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ing to the storm-tossed voyager an everlasting Nirodna in their stony 
bosoms and were threatening him with the eternal punishment that had 
been inflicted on the Flying Dutchman if he were to be so impious and 
so fool-hardy as to reject their offer and sail on past them out into the 
blue. From the one shore this ultimatum was being delivered to Western 
souls by a Christian heresy in which the stone of Communism had been 
substituted for the bread of the Gospel, and from the other shore by a 
Christian Orthodoxy in which the body of Christ, who had ‘come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly’, had 
been petrified into a pillar of salt* by a backward-looking ecclesiastical 
tradition. To dare the passage between these two frowning Pillars of 
Hercules was a venture that might daunt even a mariner whose moral 
had been fortified by a pervious susce in making his way safely be- 
tween Scyllaand Charybdis, But, if, at this supremely critical point in his 
voyage, the pilgrim were to feel his heart failing, he might recover his 
courage and initiative by taking his oracle from Paul's First Epistle to 
the Corinthians: 


‘Covet earnestly the best gifts; and yet show I unto you a more excel- 
lent way.’ 

If. contrite humility was the first of the Christian virtues that were 
necessary for the Western pilgrim’s salvation, an indomitable endurance 
was the second. What was required of him at this hour was to hold on his 
course and to trust in God's grace; and, if he prayed God to grant him a 
pilot for the perilous passage, he would find the bodhisattva psycho- 
pompus whom he was seeking in a Francesco Bernardone of Assisi, who 
‘was the most god-like soul that had been born into the Western World so 
far. A disciple of Saint Francis who followed faithfully enough in the 
saint’s footsteps to participate in the saint's gift of receiving Christ's 
stigmata would know, with the knowledge that comes only through 
suffering, that his sacrifice had been accepted by the Lord.® Asperges me 
hyssopo et mundabor.? 

TX LLLI p7 Bohs iy, ra. 


8 Gen. iv. 3-7. 
7 Perl, 9, in chc Vulgate Latin txt; Ps, li. 7, in the English Authorized Version. 
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THE CONFLICTING THEORIES OF SURVIVAL 

AND REVIVAL AS ALTERNATIVE EXPLANA- 

TIONS OF THE EMERGENCE OF THE MEDIE- 
VAL ITALIAN CITY-STATES 


Duar the post-Napoleonic decades of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when Italians who had been arbitrarily resubjected to an 
ancien régime were demanding their national unity and independence 
in the name of the French ideas of a.D. 1789, one of the forms in which 
this demand was expressed was a claim to the restoration of the con- 
stitutional liberties that had once been won and enjoyed by the Medieval 
Italian urban communes; and a feeling that the strength of this claim 
would be proportionate to the length of their ancestors’ historical tenure 
of these allegedly prescriptive political rights moved a tendencious 
school of Romantic Italian historians, taking their cue from Savigny, 
the German historian of the renaissance of Roman Law in the West, 
to maintain that the communes which had begun to make their mark 
on the stage of Early Medieval Italian history in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era were no new arrivals there and then, but were 
none other than the original city-states of a pre-Roman and Roman 
Italy which, on this hypothesis, had mutely survived the Hellenic 
Civilization’ lapse into social anarchy in the third century of the same 
era, its subsequent last rally under the crushing aegis of a Diocletianic 
totalitarian régime, and its final dissolution in an interregnum preceding 
the emergence of a nascent Western Christian Hellenistic Society. 
According to this romantic thesis the ‘ancient’ Italian city-states had 
continued, through all these vicissitudes, to be going concerns. ‘They 
had temporarily been ‘off the record’ without ever having lost their 
identity, and the epiphany of the Medieval communes in the eleventh 
century was not the ‘ancient’ city-states’ rebirth, but merely their 
re-emergence. 

Considering that a progressive decay of constitutional self-govern- 
ment is the dominant note of Hellenic political history throughout the 
span of more than six hundred years intervening between the generation 
of Philip of Macedon and the generation of Diocletian of Doclea, the 
burden of proof surely rests on the shoulders of the advocates of a thesis 
that the self-governing institutions of the Italian city-states resisted the 
elsewhere victorious forces of disintegration so successfully that they 
managed to survive even the final series of devastating catastrophes that 
gave the Hellenic Civilization its coup de grace In this instance the 
argumentum ex silentio is one that decidedly requires an answer. Yet 


1 See Goetz, W.: Sitzurgeberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philo- 
sophisch-historische Abteilung, Jahrgang 1944, Heft 1 (Munich 1944, Beck), pp. s and 


105-6, 
3 This point is rightly emphasized by Goetz, op. cit, pp. 108-9. 
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this argument remains unrefuted; and the formidable negative case 
against the thesis that the Medieval Italian communes were derived 
from the ‘ancient’ Italian city-states without any breach of historical 
continuity is confirmed by a positive consideration which would appear 
to be conclusive, 

In the Medieval Italian communes the civic magistrates bore the title 
‘consuls’; and the advocates of the thesis that a Medieval Italian civic 
self-government goes back, without a break, to ‘ancient’ origins will be 
hard put to it to explain how and why and when the cities of Italy had 
come to adopt a piece of constitutional nomenclature which, in ‘ancient? 
times, had been foreign to all of them with the sole exception of Rome. 
After Rome had made herself the queen of Italy and the rest of the 
Hellenic World through the prowess of Roman armies led by Roman 
consuls, no state-member of a Roman commonwealth of city-states 
would ever have ventured to call its municipal magistrates ‘consuls’ in 
lieu of the traditional local title, whatever this might happen to be. If 
the civic institutions of the Medieval Italian communes had really been 
handed down from days before the Roman conquest, then their supreme 
magistrates would still have borne the title meddices tutici in ex-Oscan- 
speaking communities and the title praetores or dictator in ex-Latin- 
speaking communities, If their institutions had been of Roman origin, 
then their magistrates would have been called duumviri or quattuorviri. 
If they had dated from the last century of the Principate they would 
have been called curator. If they had dated from the post-Diocletianic 
Age they would have been called defensor civitatis, But they could 
never have been given the Roman title ‘consuls’ until the official aboli- 
tion of the Roman Consulate by the Emperor Justinian in A.D. s41* 
hhad become so immemorially old an accomplished fact that the term 
had had time to fade out of the field of practical politics into an academic 
limbo of historical memories. Then, and not till then, this term ‘consul? 
would have come to be at the disposal of any academic-minded con- 
stitution-maker who might be attracted by it—and it would, of course, 
possess the supreme attraction of being associated historically with 
memories of the greatest age in the history of the most potent of all 
Hellenic city-states. 

This tell-tale internal evidence inherent in the history of the title 
‘consuls’ is confirmed by external evidence testifying that, in the parts 
of Italy conquered by the Lombards in and after A.D. 568, the last 
vestiges of civic self-government were effaced by new institutions for 
governing the cities through officers appointed by, and answerable to, 
the kings and dukes who ruled over the Lombard successor-states of the 
Constantinopolitan Roman Empire on Italian ground; and these new 
Lombard royal and ducal officials in Italian cities bore such new titles 
as ‘counts’, ‘viscounts (lacopositi, missi, gastaldi, ‘Schultheisse’, iudices, 
decani, During the interval of four hundred years between the comple- 
tion of the Lombard conquests and the rise of the Medieval Italian 
city-states, the surviving contemporary documents and other records 
show no trace of the currency either of the Medieval Italian title 

? Seo V. vis 111 and 224, 
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‘consuls’ or of any of the pre-Lombard titles of Italian civic magistracies 
dating from the Roman or pre-Roman Age.! 

"This testimony borne by indisputable facts in the ficld of constitu- 
tional nomenclature tells conclusively in favour of the view that the 
‘communes which made their epiphany in Italy in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era were walking ghosts of the ‘ancient’ Italian city- 
states and were not living survivals of them; for the use of the word 
‘consuls’ to designate their magistrates shows that the eleventh-century 
Italian constitution-makers were playing at a resuscitation of ‘ancient? 
republican institutions, consecrated in their tradition of the glories of 
"Ancient Rome’, with the same deliberate and selfconscious pedantry 
as was tobe displayed, in their day, by the authors of the French consti 
tution of the 25th December, 1799. 

"This vein of antiquarianism, which betrays the lack of any genuine 
continuity between the Medieval Western Italian city-states and the 
Late Hellenic city-states that had previously occupied some of the same 
sites on Italian ground, was not, of course, the creative source of the 
revival of a defunct Hellenic political institution in the life of a growing 
‘Western Civilization. Even in Italy the consciousness of a Roman past 
was exceedingly nebulous from the eighth to the thirteenth century of 
the Christian Era,? and these centuries included the period of gestation 
preceding the re-birth of the City-State in Italy. Down to the thirteenth 
century this successful Medieval Western revival of the Hellenic City- 
State was an unconscious, not a conscious, response to the challenge 
of new needs? (in contrast to the abortive Medieval Western revival of 
the Roman Empire, which was selfconscious at every stage). The pre- 
ponderance of the part played in this particular renaissance by the 
subconscious depths of the Psyche is indicated by the fact that Italy— 
where a gleam of selfconsciousness is registered in the coining of the 
antiquarian title ‘consuls’—was only one of a number of localities in 
a Medieval Western Christendom in which the resuscitation of the 
Hellenic institution of the City-State occurred more or less simul- 
taneously, This was a Pan-Hesperian movement in which Flanders, 
Germany, France, the Iberian Peninsula, and England were implicated, 
as well as Italy. The demands for greater security of person and property 
which evoked the first rudiments of Western civic self-government 
were rife in Transalpine Western Europe perhaps at least as early as 
in Italy.* In presenting such demands, are we to suppose that ‘the 
townsfolk of Northern France, Flanders, and Italy were taking their 
stand on Ancient Roman ideals? Is it not much more likely that the 
pressure of an emergency which was the same everywhere was the 
stimulus that evoked the same demands in all these places?’ And, if it 
comes to that, are we to imagine that the Lombard nobiles of the Italian 
city of Savona and the likewise Lombard arimanni of the Italian city 
of Mantua, who obtained charters from the Margrave of Savona and 


1 Goetz, op. cit, pp. 7-8. Cp. ibid, p. 113+ 
* Sec ibid, pp. 107 and 115-14. 
2 Sec ibid. pp. 196 and 113-15. 
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from the Holy Roman Emperor respectively in the year A.D. 1014, 
‘really retained any recollection of Roman civic franchises? Is it [their 
incentive] not much more likely to have been an urgent need for 
protection against the arbitrary proceedings of the great rural poten- 
tates?" 

1 Goetz, op ety p. 116. 
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POINTS OF LIKENESS AND DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN THE RENAISSANCES OF THE SINIC 
AND HELLENIC UNIVERSAL STATES 


A Haw Empme that had served as the Sinic Society’s universal state 
and a Roman Empire that had performed a corresponding service for 
the Hellenic Society were both alike eventually raised from the dead 
to minister to the needs of new societies that had sprung up among the 
Sinic and Hellenic worlds’ ruins; and, in both cases alike, these feats 
of necromancy were performed after the derelict domain of the defunct 
society and its fallen universal state had been irradiated by a higher 
religion whose spark of creativity was of alien cultural origin, and had 
also been invaded by barbarian war-bands from a no-man's-land beyond 
the fallen universal state's limes. In both cases, again, the interloping 
barbarians consisted partly of local sedentary peoples and partly of 
Eurasian Nomads; and, in both, the interloping higher religion was 
introduced by subjects of the declining universal state, and members 
of the disintegrating society's internal proletariat, who had this alien 
spiritual treasure to impart because they were the offspring of ci-devant 
members of another society—the Indic Society in the one case and the 
Syriac in the other—who had not renounced their pristine cultural 
allegiance when they had been incorporated into an alien oecumenical 
empire by military force. These points of likeness between the two 
episodes of history which we are here examining synoptically are so 
remarkable that they challenge us to search for the causes of the no 
less remarkable points of difference which the resemblances throw into 
sharp relief, 

‘The most striking of these differences is also the one that was fraught 
with the most momentous historical consequences. ‘The Han Empire 
found its avatar in a single polity—established by the Sui and con- 
solidated by the T’ang—which was not only an intentional resuscitation 
of the defunct Sinic universal state but was also actually a genuine 
reincarnation of it, at least in a geographical sense, in virtue of the Sui 
Power's success in establishing its undisputed dominion over the entire 
area that had once been occupied by the Sinic Society and by a Han 
Empire under whose aegis the Sinic World had been united politically 
in the concluding chapter of Sinic history? On the other hand the 
Roman Empire was resuscitated in two separate and mutually hostile 
avatars, either of which claimed to be the sole genuine reincarnation 
of the defunct Hellenic universal state and consequently found itself 
constrained to denounce its rival as an impostor. 

‘These two competing ghosts of the Roman Empire were severally 
evoked in different fragments of former Roman territory at different 


The Eurasian Nomad barbarian invasion of a moribund Sinie World has been 
noticed in V. v. 272-3. 2 Ste V. v. 356, n. 6. 
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dates, Leo Syrus established his East Roman Empire in Anatolia after 
foiling the Arabs’ second attempt to capture Constantinople (ilerum. 
obsidebatur A.D. 717-18); the Carolingians established their Holy Roman 
Empire under the lee of the Roman Empire's former frontier along the 
Rhine in the course of the sixty-eight years that elapsed between Charles 
‘Martel’s repulse of the Arabs at Tours in a.D. 732 and Charlemagne's 
coronation at Rome in A.D. 800. The Roman Empire was thus resus- 
citated as a split personality; and, even so, the aggregate area of the 
actual domains of the two rival soi-disants Roman Empires that made 
their successive appearances on the political map in the eighth century 
of the Christian Era did not cover, between them, anything like the 
entire area of the Roman Empire imperante Hadriano (A.D. 117-38) or 
even imperante Diocletiano (a.D. 284-305). The Arabs’ conquest of the 
Visigothic successor-state of the Roman Empire in the Iberian Peninsula 
in AD. 711-13 had completed the liberation of all provinces of the 
Syriac World ‘that had ever been annexed to the Hellenic World by 
force of Macedonian and Roman arms; and the military reverses which 
the Arabs suffered thereafter in A.D. 717 and in A.D. 732 merely pre- 
vented them from engulfing a Hellenized Hittite World in Anatolia and 
the adjoining Greek and Italian homelands of the defunct Hellenic 
Civilization, without resulting in the re-establishment of even a simu- 
lacrum of Roman rule over the former Roman provinces south of the 
"Taurus and of the Pyrenees. 

Moreover, the two rival eighth-century avatars of the Roman Empire 
were insulated from one another overland by the effects of successive 
eruptions of Eurasian Nomadism out of the Great Western Bay of the 
Eurasian Steppe into the Balkan Peninsula; and, though the Avars on 
the Alföld were extirpated by Charlemagne in A.D. 791, this Austrasian 
‘Roman Emperor's success in thus disposing of one intrusive Nomad 
horde was purchased at the price of enlarging the domain of another, 
Charlemagne found himself constrained to divide the territorial spoils 
of the Avars with the Bulgars, and the elimination of the Avars thus 
left the Bulgars astride the Middle as well as the Lower Danube, while 
it did not relieve the Balkan Peninsula of the presence of pagan Slav 
sedentary barbarians whom the Avars had parked there as their ‘human 
cattle’ when they were restocking a ranch that had been depopulated 
by the ravages of the Avars’ Nomad forerunners, the Huns, and by the 
simultaneous drafts drawn on Illyrian military man-power by the Roman 
Emperor Justinian in pursuance of an anti-barbarian revanche that had 
defeated its own ultimate purposes. 

"This partition of two salvaged fragments of former Roman imperial 
territory between two rival ghosts of the defunct Hellenic universal 
state is a tale of comparative failure which gives the measure of the 
success achieved by the Sui and the T'ang in reuniting the whole 
former territory of a defunct Sinic universal state under the undivided 
rule of a single reincarnation of the Han Empire; and the historical 
consequences of this difference between the outcomes of these evoca- 
tions of ghosts of a Sinic and an Hellenic universal state were truly 
‘momentous. The Sui and T'ang empire-builders’ success in establishing 
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and maintaining a single oecumenical empire embracing the whole 
former domain of the extinct universal state of which this new empire 
was intended to be an avatar was a political achievement which ensured 
that the Sinic Civilization should be succeeded by a single undivided 
Far Eastern Society.! Conversely the Syrian and Carolingian dynasties’ 
common failure to reincarnate a single unchallenged avatar of the 
Roman Empire was a political reverse which ensured that the Hellenic 
Civilization should be succeeded by one Christian Hellenistic Society 
in Anatolia and by another in the West.? 

In the light of these portentous failures to re-establish either the 
political unity of the Roman Empire or the cultural unity of the Hellenic 
Society in the former geographical domain of the Hellenic World, the 
culturally fruitful political achievement of the Sui and T'ang Power 
stands out impressively; and this impression will be enhanced when we 
make a closer inspection of this great event’s historical antecedents; 
since these will be found to forbid the assumption that, because this 
act of political reunification was successfully accomplished, it must 
therefore have been either 2 foregone conclusion or even an easy task. 

By the time when the North and the South of a nascent Far Eastern 
"World were united politically by the Sui Power in A.D. 589, the political 
separation between them had lasted, without a break, for no less than 
272 years,’ and the previous political unity that had dissolved in A.D. 317 
had been both ephemeral and unsubstantial. Even in name the oecu- 
menical empire of ‘the United Tsin’ had existed for no more than 
thirty-seven years (A.D. 280-317); and the facade of political unity that 
had been erected by Sse-ma Yen (alias Wu-ti) in A.D. 280 and had been. 
maintained by his successors during the "United Tsin' Dynasty's brief 
régime had been purchased by them at the fatal price of losing hold, 
de facto, of the dynasty's own original patrimony in the North which 
had been their base of operations for this anachronistic reunification 
of the Sinic World a hundred years after the fall of the Posterior Han. 
"This concentration of the military energies of one of the Han Empire’s 
three indigenous successor-states on the fratricidal objective of sup- 
pressing the other two came as a godsend to Eurasian Nomad laeti who 
had been establishing themselves inside the Great Wall, by a process 
of more or less peaceful infiltration, ever since the first beginnings of 
the Han Power's decline; for this internecine Sinic civil war gave these 
barbarian interlopers their patiently awaited opportunity to shake off 
weed ie eet eee real ad subsequent proces which ss one 
ea Pa eres, 

rien a aeania beeen an Orthodox Christian and a Western Chis 
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the control of the sedentary Power on whose domain they were tres- 
passers. When we have discounted an attempt to re-establish the Han 
Empire at the turn of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian 
Era which had such unfortunate consequences, we shall realize that, in 
effect, the political separation between North and South that was 
brought to an end by Sui Wén-ti in A.D. 589 had prevailed, by that 
date, not merely for 272 years, but for no less than four hundred years 
if we ignore the interlude of the United Tsin and carry our reckoning 
back to the date of the Posterior Han Dynasty’s death agonies, which 
had set in before the close of the second century of the Christian Era, 
‘The feat performed by Yang Kien (alias Sui Wen-ti) in thus overcoming 
a political disunity, which, by his day, was entrenched in the accu- 
mulated inertia of four centuries of use and wont, was only surpassed 
by the succeeding T’ang Dynasty's feat of consolidating the unity of 
the long severed northern and southern halves of the Far Eastern World 
which the Sui had so dexterously joined together? 

Both the Sui and the T’ang were heirs of the Eurasian Nomad bar- 
barian successor-states of the Han Empire? which had overtly asserted 
their independence in the hinterland of the Great Wall at the beginning 
of the fourth century of the Christian Era after the fiasco of the osten- 
sible political reunification of the Sinic World under the United Tsin; 
and, if we bear in mind this barbarian heritage of the dynasties respon- 
sible for the renaissance of the Sinic universal state in the history of 
the subsequent Far Eastern Civilization in its original political shape 
of a single oecumenical empire embracing the entire domain of the 
former Sinic Society, we shall be able to discern what the corresponding 
course of events would have been in the aftermath of the histories of 
the Hellenic Civilization and of a Roman Empire that had played the 
part of an Hellenic universal state. 

‘To reconstruct a corresponding denouement here, we should not 
only have to imagine Charlemagne emulating, as he did, the achieve- 
ment of the Sui’s predecessors the Pe Chóu, who had provided the Sui 
with their base of operations for uniting the South of the Far Eastern 
"World with the North in a.D. 589 by having already reunited a p 
viously partitioned North in Ao. 577; we should have to imagine 
Charlemagne, after his reunion of the Roman Empire's Lombard 
successor-state with its Frankish successor-state in A.D. 772-4, being 
supplanted by a usurper of native Gallo-Roman descent who then went 
on—by conquest or marriage or diplomacy—to reunite the contem- 


3, See V, v. 272-3. In thus purchasing a transitory politica! reunification of the South 
with the North of the Sinic World st the cost of opening the door for barbarian usurpers 
{© make theraselves masters of an archaistcally ambitious Imperial Power home terti- 
tories, the United Tsin were making the same mistake that Justinian was to make when 
he purchased for the Roman Empire a transitory reconquest of Italy at the cost of los 
‘he Balkan Peninsula to the Avars and their droves of Slavs (see V. vi. 286), and that 
Michael Palaiológhos was to make when he purchased for the East Roman Empire's 
Nicaean Greek Orthodox. Christian successer-stte a burdensome re-oceupation of 
Constantinople at the cost of losing Western Anatolia to Turkish Muslim war. panda set 
in morion by the disoltion ef the Sag Sultanate of Qonyeh. 
cnn ae ain anterdet of che ae undering by Fran, Oc Guia der 
hinesischen Reiches, vol. (Berlin and Leipzig 1936, de Gruyter), p. a50, On this point, 
sce also the present Study, V. v. 273, 356, n. 6, end 477-8. 3 à 
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porary East Roman reincarnation of the Roman Empire in Anatolia and 
Constantinople with Charlemagne's reincarnation of the Roman Empire 
in Gaul and Italy. But, to make our imaginary correspondence of post- 
Roman history with post-Han history complete, we must also endow 
the eighth-century East Roman Empire, which we are imagining 
Charlemagne's hypothetical Gallo-Roman supplanter to have annexed, 
with a vastly wider dominion than the modest combination of an 
Anatolian citadel with a Constantinopolitan bridgehead that had actually 
been inherited by Charlemagne's contemporaries Constantine VI and 
his mother Irene from their predecessor Leo Syrus. We must imagine 
the East Roman Empire of Charlemagne’s day to have been coextensive 
with the Roman Empire within the frontiers that had been recovered 
for it by Justinian, and we must imagine Justinian to have succeeded 
completely in attaining his objective of reconquering the Roman Em- 
fires Visigothic, as well as its Ostrogothic and Vandal, successor-state, 

"his series of imaginary successes would have to be substituted for so 
many historical failures in the political history of a post-Hellenic inter- 
regnum in order to credit Charlemagne’s hypothetical supplanter with 
an imaginary achievement of the same order of magnitude as the actual 
performance of the Chinese empire-builder Sui Wén-ti; and, even then, 
we should find that we had not succeeded in bringing Charlemagne’s 
imaginary Gallo-Roman heir completely into line with his mighty Far 
Eastern counterpart; for the combination of actually unachieved suc- 
cesses which we have placed to the credit of Charlemagne's imaginary 
heir still leaves the English successor-states of the Roman Empire in 
Britain beyond our preposterously exaggerated imaginary limits of the 
Holy Roman Empire, whereas the whole former domain of the Han 
Empire was duly reassembled in the realm that Sui Wén-ti actually 
brought into being. 

"The residual discrepancy resulting from the recalcitrant independence 
of Mercia and the other barbarian successor-states of the Roman Empire 
in Britain might perhaps be glozed over, but we must not flatter our- 
selves by supposing that, if we were to ignore this minor point, we 
should find ourselves at the end of our imaginary rewriting of post- 
Roman history if we were seriously intent on bringing it into line with 
the post-Han history of the Far East; for an avatar of the Han Empire 
that had been integrally reconstructed by Sui Wén-ti was preserved all 
but intact for the next $53 years (A.D. 589-1142) under successive Sui, 
T'ang, and Sung régimes,* whereas Charlemagne's diadochi and epigoni 
actually proved incompetent to hold together even the fraction of the 
Roman Empires former domain that Charlemagne had managed to 
reassemble, To bring the course of Far Eastern history into conformity 
with the course of Western history, we, must imagine the year A.D. 589 

1A stricter count would limit the duration of the Far Eastern avatar of a Sinice 
versal state to a span of some three hundred yes, since the main body oi the Far 
Eastern World went through a spell of political disruption between the onset of the 
‘Dang Dynesty’s death-agonies in the last quarter of the ninth century of the Christian 
Era Gre 1V. iy, 86 and 87-88) and the establishment of the Song Dynasty in AD. 960 
{ice ie sot nd daring sie bout of anarchy sixteen Border dns were ceded, 

tween thé years AD. 927 and 937; to the Khitan tansfronder barbarians (eee TI. i 
22) IV. iv 86; V. V. 308; and V. vi. 307) 
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witnessing in the Far East, not the consummation of the Pe Chóu 
Dynasty’s reunification of the North in a.D. 577 through Sui Wén-ti's 
unification of North and South, but the undoing of the local achieve- 
ment of A.D. 577 in the North through a relapse of the North into the 
state of political disintegration in which it had been languishing before 
AD. 577 since the break-up, in A.D. 534, of the ‘Wei’ empire in which 
‘the North had been reunited circa A.D. 410/439! as a result of the To Pa 
Eurasian Nomad barbarian principality’s success in progressively swal- 
lowing up all the other barbarian successor-states of the Han Empire 
‘which had come to the surface in the North since the beginning of the 
fourth century? 

If we may assume that we have now taken the full measure of the 
difference between the respective courses of post-Han history and post- 
Roman history that has to be taken into account in order to see the 
equally evident points of likeness between the same two stories in their 
true perspective, we may now go on to inquire into the causes of this 
partial diversity of two lines of development that are at the same time 
partially similar. We shall find ourselves able to identify one geographi- 
cal cause and one political 

"The geographical cause is to be found in a physiographical difference 
between the Sinic and the Hellenic World which is reflected in the 
respective structures of the Han and the Roman Empire, 

‘The Sinic Civilization? was a continental culture, and its geographical 
expansion was carried out overland up to ‘the natural frontiers’ of an 
East Asian sub-continent which was delimited by the southern shore 
of the Eurasian Steppe, the western shore of the Pacific Ocean, and the 
eastern escarpment of the Tibetan Plateau almost as definitely as the 
Indian sub-continent was delimited by the southern escarpment of 
the Tibetan Plateau, the eastern escarpment of the Iranian Plateau, 
and the northern shores of the Indian Ocean, In the expansion of the 
Sinic Civilization, the extirpation or assimilation of the sedentary bar- 
barian highlanders previously inhabiting the northern fringes of the 
latter-day provinces of Shensi and Shansi had brought the Sinic World 
into immediate contact with the Eurasian Nomad World and the risk 
of being invaded by the Nomads, to which the Sinic Society had thereby 
laid itself open, was not effectively parried by the expedient of re- 
inforcing a ‘natural’ frontier in this quarter by the construction of those 
artificial fortifications that were eventually consolidated by Ts'in She 
Hwang-ü into one continuous Great Wall* Yet, though this rather 
wantonly incurred peril from a seething pot towards the North’ was 
not counteracted by these immense anti-Nomad defensive works, it was 
discounted, as the sequel was to show, by a vast overland extension of 
the Sinic Society’s domain in another direction, A progressive subjuga- 
tion of the sedentary barbarians beyond the south-western fringes of 
the Sinic World of the third century n.c. was initiated by Ts'in She 
Hwangti and was carried to completion rather more than a hundred 


1 Sce Hermann, A.: Historical and Commercial Atlas of China (Cambridge, Moss, 

1635; Harvard University Press) p. 29, Map IV. 2 Sec V. v. 356, n. 6. 
S See Maps 25 and 26 in vol 3h > ^ 74 See IL ji, 119-20 and V v. 142, 
5 Jer i 13-15. Cp. iv. 6-7; ¥. 16-175 vi. 1 and ax-as; X 22; 337.9. 
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years later by the Ts'in emperor's Han successors when they eventually 
pushed their advancing frontier over the crest of the Yangtse Basin's 
southern watershed down to the ‘natural’ frontier presented by the 
East Asian sub-continent’s southern coast;! and this rounding-off of 
the Sinic universal state's domain towards the south-west, which was 
achieved by the Emperor Han Wuti in 111 B.C., was to prove its value 
four hundred years later, when in A.D. 311 the burst of a long-lowering 
Eurasian Nomad storm-cloud was proclaimed in the sack of ‘the United 
‘Tsin’s’ historic capital, Loyang, by the Hiongnu founders of a bar- 
barian sucoessor-state which they sought to digniy with the name 
“Pe Han’? 

"This catastrophe of A.D. 311 gave a then senile Sinic Society a shock 
which was perhaps even more severe than the shock given to it by the 
previous sack of Loyang in A.D. 191, which had announced the begin- 
ning of the Posterior Han Dynasty's death-agonies; for in A.D. 191 the 
outrage had at least been committed by native Sinic hands, whereas 
the sacrilege of AJ. 3rr was the deed of barely disguised ci-devant 
barbarians, The sack of Loyang in A. 191 had been followed in 
A.D. 221 by the dissolution of the Han Empire into the three indigenous 
successor-states, known as ‘the Three Kingdoms", which had parti- 
tioned the Sinic World between them until its transitory political reuni- 
fication under the United Tsin. The more appalling repetition of the 
catastrophe in AJ. 311 did not, however, sound the death-knell of 
the so-called ‘Tsin’. Though they had now lost to the Nomad barbarian 
interlopers their own original territory in the upper and lower basins 
of the Yellow River, which had been the Sinic Civilization’s original 
cradle before becoming the metropolitan territory of its universal state, 
the ‘Tsin’ were still masters of the Yangtse Basin and the Southern 
Seaboard, thanks to their completion of the reunification of the parti- 
tioned domain of the Han in A.D. 280.) In A.D. 318 the ‘Tsin’ turned 
to account their still unchallenged possession of this vast reserve of 
territory in the South by re-establishing their government in a new 
capital in the Lower Yangtse Basin in the city that eventually came to 
be known as Nanking. 

By this politic migration the Tsin succeeded in prolonging the period 
of their rule for another century;* and, when they fell at fast in a.D. 420, 
1 See V. v, 43-2 and 147. 2 ie, Northern Han’ 

3 IR AD abo the Tain had annexed the Kingdom of Wu, which had held the Middle 
and Lower Yangtse Basin and the Southern Seaboard, The Kingdom of Shu, which had 
Feld the Upper angue bin ho tery province f Saaiman), had Pin annexed 
by the Northern Kingdom of Wei in Ap. 263, two years before the replacement of this 
Wei Dynasty by the ‘Vain Dynasty in the Nerth in AiD. 263. 

"Tis migration would not have achieved the political success that it did achieve if 
it had not had is economic counterpart in the efccive development of the agricultural 
Potentialities of the refugee regime's Southern fastness, 

‘he nity of China under the Wenten Toia Dynasty (a.D. 265-217), which succeeded 
the Three Ringdome, did not Jast long. Less than fifty years alter Ko inauguration, the 
‘Tein emperors had to retire to the south of the Vangise River in the face of victorious 
febelions on the part of the pensants in the northern provinces who, were in some 
districts the descendants of “barbarians” from what le now Chinese Turkistan and 
Mongolia wao had settled south of the Gres Hali sevom centuries before, This peed 
Puis the change from "Veste" Tain to "Eastern Teia (m. 337-420). = 
Eezslom om Western" o "Easter" Tain and subeequett erena fa the interval 
Before China was unified again under the Sui Dynasty in A-d. 589 involved a tremendous 
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the Southern Empire which they had established did not fall with them, 
but passed intact to succeeding dynasties known as the Sung (imperabant 
AD. 420-79), Ts'i (imperabant A.D. 479-301), and Liang (imperabant 
AD. 502-55). It was not till A.D. 555, 244 years after the sack of Loyang 
by the Hiongnu in A.D. 311, that any part of the South came under the 
rule of a northern state of Eurasian Nomad barbarian origin. In A.D. 555* 
the Liang Empires capital, Kiangling, on the Middle Yangtse, was 
captured by the armies of the "Western Wei’ fraction of the To Pa 
Northern Émpire; but the consequent break-up of a Southern Empire, 
Which, by that time, had been a going concern for an unbroken period 
of little less than a quarter of a millennium, resulted at the moment in. 
only a partial southward extension of northern barbarian rule. In 
AD. 555 the middle and upper basins of the Yangtse were duly annexed 
by the "Western Wei’, to pass thereafter from the "Western Wei’s’ To 
Pa hands into the ‘Pe Chéu’s’ Hiongnu hands? in A.D. §57,3 and from 
the Pe Chóu's barbarian hands into the Sui’s Chinese handst in 
AD. 581; but, in the Lower Yangtse Valley and on the Southern Sea- 
board, an attenuated Southern Empire survived under the Ch’en 
Dynasty (imperabant A.D. 3575-89) until the extinction of the Ch’en by 
the Sui in a.D. 589 at last reunited the whole former domain of the 
Han Empire under the rule of an cecumenical Power incubated in the 
North. 

Jf we ask ourselves why this conquest of the South by heirs of the 
Eurasian Nomad conquerors of the North was so long delayed, the first. 
answer is that the Prior Han Dynasty, in rounding off their domain 
towards the south-west, had created a "Solid South’ which was to prove 
impregnable to Nomad assaults. In contrast to a long-since dry and 
open North, in which Man had won his victory over Water? as early 
as the Shang Age, even a latterly likewise tamed and regulated Yangise 
Basin still presented a network of waterways to hamper the advance of 
the Nomad cavalry; and, if some enterprising squadrons were to suc- 
So Get ety ser werklg on led owned by Chinese ronde onde aoe 
ebony of daontened Chinese penny drove» vast number of Chinese oe 
ken he babarian Bynas set up in der oie fenes ad fed ove a 

er yen of the aer Fa and fhe Chinese eaghn he Lover Vane Valor 
Eistert never Been so keenly fet in the history ef the Chinese people, The result > 
veste Beginning oi a porod of napid development af de fee enge Valley, whch 
Ultimately made the Key Economie Area in Chins, replacing the Ching. Wel Basin and 
Lower Yellow River Valley: This brought about a sharp transformation f Chinese cule 
tuze (Chi, Ch'ao-ting: Key Peononie Areas in Chinese Fastory as Revealed inthe Develop 
ment of Public Works for Water-Control (London 1936, Allen & Unwin), PP- 1975 


and 110), 

t This is the date given by Franke, O.: Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, vol 
(Berlin and Leipzig 1936, de Gruyter), p. 175. In op. cit vol, cit, p. 229, however, the 
Same scholar dates the same event as having happened before the close of the year 


se 
3 For the Hun origin of Yü-wén T'ai, the barbarian mayor of the ci-devant barbarian 
Western Wei Dynasty's palace who laid the foundations of the parvenu Power that 
sequently took the name "Pe Chow, see Franke, op. cit, vol. cit, pp. 226-7. 

W Soe Hl p. aage aa cig te p tho 3 Bee ibid. p. 176. 

£ This poi igs Been noticed already in VI vi 357, n. 4- 

7 See IE i 318-21. 
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ceed in threading their southward way through this watery maze and 
floundering out again without having been bogged, they would then 
straightway find themselves confronted with a broad belt of forest-clad 
highlands over which they would have to force a passage if they were 
bent on descending upon their Sinic victims’ last ditch on the South 
China Coast. The strength of this Sinic "Festung Südland' was demon- 
strated in A.D. 383, when a supreme effort to conquer the refugee ‘Tsin’ 
Dynasty's Southern Empire was made by a northern barbarian empire- 
builder of Tibetan origin, ‘Ts'in’ Fu Kien (imperabat A.D. 350-85); 
who had momentarily united under his own rule all the barbarian 
successor-states of the former ‘United Tsin’ Empire in the North, This 
barbarian invasion of the South in A.D. 383 met with a crushing disaster 
before it had penetrated beyond the basin of the River Huai;? and the 
barbarian rulers of the North learnt this lesson so well that, as we have 
seen, the indigenous Southern Empire survived thereafter for 172 years 
(10: 583-553) intact, and for 206 years (aD, 383-38) in an attenuated 
form, till it was eventually united with the North by a Northern Power 
with barbarian antecedents in whose éthos a hereditary barbarism had 
been winnowed out, by the date of the Sui Dynasty's accession to 
power in A.D. 581, through the persistent counter-influence of a still 
radioactive Sinic culture that had been playing upon the barbarian 
interlopers in the North for no less than four hundred years by the 
date of the Sui's conquest of the Ch'en. 

"Thus the continental physiography of the Sinic World enabled Han 
empire-builders to provide the Sinic culture with a natural fortress in 
the South which proved impregnable to the Eurasian Nomad barbarian 
conquerors of the North. In contrast to the physical structure of the 
Sinic World, the physiography of the Hellenic World was not con- 
tinental but maritime, and the corresponding structure of the Roman 
Empire partly accounts for the Hellenic universal state's relative ill- 
success in foiling its barbarian invaders. 

Whereas the Sinic Civilization had spread from river basin to river 
basin—originating in the Basin of the Yellow River and expanding into 
the Basin of the Yangtse—the Hellenic Civilization had spread from 
the shores of a lesser inland sea round the circumference of a greater 
one. It had come to birth between the Asiatic and European shores of 
the Aegean; and in the penultimate phase of its decline* it had been 
unified politically by Roman empire-builders within the framework of 
a ‘thalassocracy’ commanding the entire perimeter of the Mediter- 

4 See Franke, O.: Geschichte des Chinesischen Reicher, vol, ii (Berlin and Leipzig 1936, 
de CPI bp. 027. "The date of this decisive battle, which was fought jn the 
angle between ihe Pluss and its tebutary the Kel is given as AD. 387, not 383, by 
GEE, Brod in China, A Short Culturel Ziviory (London ong, Caste Press), 
P Pf sat attempt to provide the Hellenic World with a universal state had Peen 
made within the confines Of Hellenisin’s Aegean cradle; but by the year 478 ie, which 
Taw the establishment of this abortive Athenien ‘thalasocracy, the Hellenic World had 
iready expanded fer b coe origina limits; and, when, in 415 P.C, the Athenians 
ptus prie tei serre amate oed fo Beast beyond 
their purenga that if led them into a disaster which was ultimately fatal to their thalasso- 
Shey’ even within its more modest previous Aegean bounds, 
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ranean! Though Roman roads and Roman legions left a deeper im- 
pression on the mind of Posterity than Roman shipping-lanes and naval 
patrols, the Roman Empire was in truth a pool of water surrounded by 
a hollow ring of land, in contrast to the structure of the Han Empire, 
which was a plain of ploughland flanked on one side by a moated 
highland citadel. 

When we compare this maritime structure of the Roman Empire 
swith the continental structure of the Han Empire, we can sce that the 
Pan-Hellenic ‘thalassocracy’ had two politico-geographical weaknesses 
from which the Pan-Sinic terrene empire was exempt. 

In the first place a Power that ruled the shores of the Mediterranean 
in virtue of ruling its waves could not extend its rule inland in any 
direction very far beyond the range of action of naval landing-parties, 
and therefore, in most directions, was constrained to draw the line of 
its limes along an alinement that fell far short of the nearest ‘natural 
frontier’. The halo of impregnability with which the semi-official pane- 
gyrists of the Roman Empire sought to crown its landward defences 
during its illusory ‘Indian Summer was rudely dissipated by the 
historical sequel; and the Emperor Hadrian had already seen through 
it as early as the year A.D. 117, when the death of a frustrated Roman 
‘Alexander had given this Roman Antipater his chance of liquidating 
a Trajanic adventure by reverting to a sober Augustan policy of terri 
torial retrenchment, The Romans failed to find either a natural frontier 
or a satisfactory artificial substitute, not only in the South-West Asian 
hinterland of the Mediterranean but in its European hinterland as 
well.6 The only two natural frontiers that they did succeed in reaching 
were the First Cataract in the Nile Valley—where they had merely to 
take over a line that an Augustan-minded Pharaoh, Psammetichus I, 
had laid down for them’ more than six hundred years before Augustus's 
‘own occupation of Psammetichan Egypt after the Battle of Actium— 
and the Atlantic coast of Continental Europe between the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Delta of the Rhine; but the Roman hold on this 
Continental European natural frontier was never confirmed by an 
integral occupation of its natural outworks in the British Isles. Though 
Claudius and his successors realized that the occupation of Britain was 
a necessary complement to that of Gaul, Lower Germany, and the 
north-west corner of the Iberian Peninsula, they were never willing to 
face the truth that, so long as their occupation of Britain stopped short 
at the line of the Solway and the Tyne, or even at the line of the Clyde 
and the Forth, without going on to embrace Caledonia and Ireland, 
they were condemning themselves to an increase in their military 
liabilities instead of securing 2 diminution of them. 

"The Romans’ failure to round off their conquest of Britain by pushing 

1 See VI. vii, 226-27, 2 See VI. vii, atn. 

5 The plain-consisding of the Wei Basin ‘within the Passes’ and the Lower Yellow 
River Basin to the esst of that mountain barrier corresponded phisiontaphicaly the 
ester and eastern basins of the Mediterranean inthe structure ofthe Reman Ernpires 
‘The Festung Stdland, perched on the southern watershed of the Yangtee Basin behind 
a nego of waterway, corrrpgndeg fo the Roman dominon in NorthWest Ate 
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7 See IL ii. 116. 
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on to the natural frontiers that here lay close within their reach was 
more significant, and more ominous, than their failure to find a satis- 
factory frontier in the great open spaces of Continental Northern 
Europe and South-West Asia, Their performance in Britain argued an 
inability or unwillingness to mobilize even a limited additional quantum 
of energy or resources or both when this quantum amounted to no 
more than an inconsiderable fraction of Rome’s total latent strength, 
and when a temporary exertion of this marginal effort promised to 
bring her a permanent relief from strain. The weakness that the Romans 
thus exhibited in Britain was also displayed by them in North-West 
Africa; and their failure here is particularly pertinent to our present 
inquiry because, as has been pointed out, North-West Africa corre- 
sponded, in the geographical structure of the Roman Empire, to that 
southern hinterland of the Sinic World in which a Sinic universal state 
at bay eventually found ‘a natural citadel’ thanks to the successful 
exploitation of this region’s politico-geographical potentialities by the 
conscientiously thorough-going labours of Prior Han empire-builders, 

In terms of human geography North-West Africa was an island; for, 
wherever its coasts were not laved by the waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, they were brushed by the sands of the 
Sahara; and this desert, as the Romans had found it, had been a 
more effective insulator than the conductive waters of the Western 
Mediterranean, since the Sahara remained recalcitrant even to the 
steppe-conquering technique of the Afrasian Nomads until the Romans 
themselves placed a Sahara-conquering weapon in their Afrasian 
Nomad barbarian adversaries’ hands by introducing the camel into 
North-West Africa from Arabia? The conquest of the Sahara by 
indigenous North-West African Zanāta Berber Nomads, who had learnt. 
the use of the camel from Nafüsa and Lawata Berber Nomad immi- 
grants from Tripolitania,* was not, however, consummated before the 
overthrow of the Roman régime in North-West Africa in A.D. 429-39 
by the co-operation of an intrusive barbarian war-band, composed of 
‘Alan Eurasian Nomads and semi-nomadicized Vandals, with indigenous 
barbarian war-bands recruited from the never subjugated sedentary 
barbarian North-West African highlanders. This long-delayed but, in 
the event, irresistibly overwhelming assault on Roman North-West 
Africa by the combined forces of convergent barbarian aggressors was 
the penalty of the Romans’ failure to exploit the Maghrib's poten- 
tialities as ‘a natural fastnese’ by subjugating the Berber highlanders 
up to ‘the natural frontier offered to Rome by the dry shore of a then 
still untenanted Sahara.‘ The Romans’ sole achievement in this field 
"was a precarious pacification of the isolated massif of the Aurès; but 
they did not ever effectively occupy more than the eastern half of the 
Algerian Tall, and, a fortiori, they hardly touched the Moroccan Rif 
and never took even a first step towards subduing the Atlas. 

‘This Roman record in North-West Africa was a very different story 

LEUR!" Por Ler Sideles Obscurs du Maghreb (Paris 2927, Payot), pp. 162, 
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from the Han Empire’s record in South China; for, though, in this 
case likewise, the subjugation of the local sedentary barbarian high- 
landers was by no means complete, it went sufficiently far to rule out 
all possibility of dangerous combinations between unsubdued southern 
barbarian highlanders and invading northern barbarian Nomads in the 
crisis in which the strength of the Sinic World's southern citadel was 
put to the test in the fourth century of the Christian Era, whereas, in 
Roman North-West Africa, a local eruption of unsubdued barbarian 
highlanders had been one of the regular incidents in each of the succes- 
sive paroxysms of simultaneous concentric barbarian attacks on the 
perimeter of the Roman Empire's hollow ring. The Bellum Gildonicum 
had broken out in A.D. 398, thirty-one years before Genseric’s passage 
into North-West Africa from the European shore of the Straits of 
Gibyaltar; and in the previous paroxysm in the third century of the 
Christian Era there had been a similar outbreak of dissident local 
Berbers taking up arms on their own initiative." 

Another politico-geographical weakness of the Roman Empire was 
that, if once an aggressive external enemy had succeeded in breaking 
through its inevitably long-drawn-out and ill-sited artificial frontier 
defences, the Roman armies found themselves hampered by the narrow- 
ness of their manceuvring room in their attempts to foil the invader by 
a strategy of defence in depth? which proved the salvation of the Han 
Power's feeble ‘Tsin’ epigoni in a.D. 383. When once an assailant had 
broken through the Roman limes, the odds would be heavily against 
the Roman defence force in its subsequent efforts to prevent the invader 
from reaching the coast; for the whole terrene perimeter of the Roman 
Empire was 60 thin—even in those Gallic and Anatolian sectors which 
were of twice the tenuous standard thickness*—that any breach of the 
limes would bring the Mediterranean within the invader’s range; and, 
when once he had debouched on its shores, the conductivity of this 
central pool of politically neutral navigable water would give any pawn 
that launched a keel on it the range and versatility of a queen, and 
would offer these facilities for a sudden vast increase in mobility to 
Gothic, Vandal, or Arab piratical craft with the same undiscriminating 
hospitality that it had shown to Roman warships and to Alexandrian 
merchantmen. The maritime physiography of the Hellenic World thus 
militated against a latter-day Roman Empire at bay? as powerfully as 
it had once told in favour of Roman empire-builders who had made 
Rome's imperial fortune when their audacity in taking to an element 
on which their Carthaginian adversaries had previously reigned supreme 
had justified itself by its success in breaking through a sea-borne Punic 
‘wooden curtain’.® 

‘These weaknesses in the structure of the Roman Empire proved, in 
the event, to outweigh, in combination, one fortuitous advantage over 
the Han Empire which the Roman Empire enjoyed thanks to an accident 

1 See V. v. 219. 
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of physical geography, We have seen that the Han Empire was exposed 
at point-blank range to the blast of Eurasian Nomad explosion along 
the enormous length of a Great Wall whose masonry was all that stood 
between the nucleus of the Sinic universal state in the Yellow River 
Basin and the huge reservoir of Nomad energy in and beyond Gobi. 
By contrast, the Roman Empire was nowhere in immediate contact 
with the Eurasian Steppe except at the tip of the Steppe's Great 
Western Bay where the Iron Gates barred the way farther westward 
into the isolated enclave of steppe-land in the Hungarian Alfold.! Yet 
one band of Alan Eurasian Nomads, whose point of departure was this 
far-flung western outpost of their native Eurasia, capped their initial 
feat of breaking through the Continental European limes of the Roman 
Empire by making their way, not only overland into the south-western 
extremity of the Continent, but on across the waters of the Western 
Mediterranean into the Romans’ North-West African island, in the 
train of the Vandal war-lord Genseric, And, after thus making their 
sea-passage without mishap in A.D. 429, these outlandish invaders from 
beyond the extreme opposite sector of the vast Roman perimeter 
brought their long trek to 2 triumphant termination by entering Car- 
thage itself within ten years of their audacious landing on African 
ground. 

This brilliant success of Vandal-led Alan Nomads at the Roman 
Empire's expense in North-West Africa in A.D. 429-39 throws into 
piquant relief the blackness of the disaster that overtook the Tibetan-led 
Hiongnu and Sienpi Nomad assailants of the Sinic World's moated 
southern fortress at the very first ditch that these ill-starred barbarian 
aggressors tried to cross. The water-jump in the Huai Basin was the 
outermost of all the Sinic southern fortress’s defences. How was it that 
the regulated waterways of a Far Eastern river-basin availed in A.D. 383 
to foil the Nomad cavalry who, at the opposite end of the Old World 
only forty-six years later, were to commit themselves with impunity to 
the less familiar waters of ‘the salt estranging sea’ when they ventured 
to take ship from Europe to Africa in A.D. 429? 

"These versatile Alano-Vandal ‘horse-marines’ did not merely escape 
mishap in making a single sea-passage from Europe to Africa; when 
once they had taken to the sea they immediately made themselves so 
much at home on this previously unfamiliar element that, from a newly 
‘conquered North-West African base of operations, they succeeded in 
resting back out of Roman hands the naval command of the Western 
Mediterranean which the Romans had wrested out of Carthaginian 
hands seven hundred years back, in the First Punic War (gerebatur 
264-241 B,C.). How was it that the Alano-Vandals were able to master 
the sea when the Hunno-Tibetans had been worsted by a river? 

‘The surprising answer to this irrepressible question seems to be that the 
art of marine navigation was less difficult for these centaurs to acquire 
than the steeple-chaser's knack of leaping clear from bank to bank 
of a fresh-water ditch, The Eurasian Nomad's strange inability to cope 
with inland waterways was indeed eventually to prove his undoing 

1 See IIT i. 402-2. 
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when this fetal flaw in his efficiency was discovered and exploited by 
the Cossacks;! and the rare amphibious prowess of "Water Sakas’, who 
turned to account on the Indus a fluvial waterman’s skill that they 
had acquired on the Oxus,? was manifestly one of those exceptions that 
prove a rule. If this reading of the historical evidence is correct, it 
requises us to discard, as a misleading illusion, the visual impression 
produced by synoptic view of the physiographical maps of the Han 
Empire and the Roman Empire when we place these two pictures side 
by side. If, in ignorance of the historical facts, we were to ask ourselves 
which of these two strikingly diverse physiographical structures might 
be expected to offer the greater facilities to mounted invaders, the 
obvious a priori answer would be that a continental empire built round 
the basins of two rivers with a common watershed would be as easy 
for an invading cavalry to overrun as it would be difficult for these 
horsemen to conquer the transmarine provinces of a maritime empire 
built round the basins of two interconnecting bays of one continuous 
inland sea. Yet this a priori answer is given the lie by the historical 
fact that the Alano-Vandals brilliantly succeeded in conquering a trans- 
marine North-West Africa in A.D. 429-39, whereas the Hunno-Tibetans 
were ignominiously repulsed in A.D. 383 on the banks of the River Huai, 

‘The outcome of the contest between an Alano-Vandal attack and 
a Roman defence in North-West Africa in the fourth decade of the 
fifth century of the Christian Era was decided, as we have already 
observed, by the cumulative effect of one feature of the Roman Empire's 
physiographical structure and one politico-military legacy of an ante- 
cedent chapter of Roman imperial history. The Alano-Vandals were 
sped on their way from Central Europe to North-West Africa by the 
conductivity of the invaded oecumenical empire's central sea; but their 
subsequent conquest of Rome's North-West African dominions would 
certainly not have been completed so quickly, and might perhaps never 
have been completed at all, if, in the course of the 575 years that had 
elapsed, by the date of the Alano-Vandal landing in Africa in A.D. 429, 
since Rome's first annexation of territory in Africa in 146 B.C., the 
Romans had emulated the thoroughness of the Prior Han empire- 
builders’ work in Southern China by effectively subjugating all the 
North-West African highlands up to the natural frontiers afforded by 
this virtual island’s Saharan desert coasts, The conjuncture that ensured 
the rapid and complete extinction of Roman rule in North-West Africa 
after the advent of the Alano-Vandals in A.D. 429 was the survival of 
a still unsubjugated local barbarian enemy at the gates, ready to join 
hands with the exotic Eurasian barbarian new arrivals, The alliance 
between the interloping horsemen and the indigenous highlanders was 
as decisive as it was inevitable, 

‘Thus Rome failed to furnish a senile Hellenic World with a defensible 
fortress in a North-West Africa which, in the physiographical structure 
of the Roman Empire, was the morphological counterpart of the New 
South in the structure of the Han Empire, On the other hand, Rome 
did succeed in creating an imperfect, yet locally effective, functional 

? See II. ii, 154-7 and V. v. 283 and 313-15. 2 See V. v. 603. 
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counterpart of the Sinic World's never violated southern fortress in an. 
Anatolia! which had no morphological affinity at all with the Sinic 
World's latter-day southern extension, though it had a partial affinity 
on this physiographical plane with the Sinic World's original nucleus 
in the North. 

Both the extent and the limits of this physiographical correspondence 
between Anatolia and Northern China come to light when we remind 
ourselves that the chain of mountain-girt fluvial plains, extending from 
the Wei Basin on the west to the Lower Yellow River Basin on the 
east, had played, in the genesis and growth of the Sinic Civilization, 
the part played in the genesis and growth of the Hellenic Civilization by 
a chain of landlocked seas extending from the Aegean on the south to 
the Sea of Azov on the north.? The Aegean reach of this saline inland 
waterway had been the original home of a maritime Hellenic Society 
which had come to birth between the Aegean's Asiatic and European 
shores; and the Asiatic half of the birthplace of Hellenism—which was 
to figure on a pre-Diocletianic Roman imperial administrative map as 
the province of ‘Asia’—occupied the western extremity of the Anatolian 
Peninsula up to the western fringes of the Central Steppe. Thus the 
Anatolian citadel of a post-Diocletianic Roman Empire included the 
Asiatic half of the Hellenic World’s original nucleus; but, on the other 
hand, it did not include the European half of this homeland of Hellen- 
ism, while it did include a Central and an Eastern Anatolia which, so 
far from having been parts of the Hellenic Civilization’s original patri- 
mony, had been the homelands of a Hittite Civilization which had 
neither been annexed to the Hellenic Society's political domain nor 
exposed to an intensive play of Hellenic cultural radiation until after 
the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander the Great. 
‘The Anatolian citadel of the Roman Empire was thus composed of 
one-half of the original homeland of Hellenism in combination with 
the whole of the original homeland of the Hittite Civilization; and we 
have already noticed in previous contexts? that, in the eventual struc- 
tures of both a Hellenistic Orthodox Christian World and an East 
Roman avatar of the Roman Empire, the centre of gravity came to rest 
in a ci-devant Hittite Central and Eastern Anatolia that were occupied 
by the East Roman Empires Anatolic and Armeniac army corps 
districts, and not in a ci-devant Hellenic Western Anatolia, where a 
‘Thracensian army corps district occupied the area once covered by the. 
Roman province of Asia, S 

In Late Roman Imperial history an Anatolia whose cultural heritage 
was thus partly Hellenic but predominantly Hittite was the scene of 
decisive events corresponding on the politico-military plane to the 
historic defeat in AD. 383 of the Hunno-Tibetan barbarian assailants 
of the Sinic southern fortress; and the salvaging of Anatolia in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era was as signal an achievement of contem- 
porary Roman imperial statesmanship as the loss of North-West Africa 
Was a nemesis of local Roman sins of omission in the past. 
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By the end of the fourth century, Roman rule in Anatolia was already 
in jeopardy from a local juxtaposition of those two varieties of Barbarism 
that were to provide the ingredients for so explosive a mixture in North- 
West Africa twenty-nine years later, The never subjugated Berber 
highlanders had their fourth-century Anatolian indigenous barbarian 
counterparts in Isaurian highlanders who had shaken off a precariously 
established Roman control while counterparts of the future Alano- 
‘Vandal conquerors of North-West Africa, in the shape of Alano-Gothic 
laeti, had been imported into Anatolia already by the deliberate action 
of the Roman imperial authorities themselves. Yet, in the event, this 
ominous situation in Anatolia was saved by a Constantinopolitan Im- 
perial Government's success in forestalling Gainas the Goth’s plotted 
‘coup in AD, 400 and Aspar the Alan’s plotted coup in AD. 471; the 
Gothic laeti in Anatolia were extirpated before it had occurred, either 
to these imported carnivores or to the native Isaurian representatives 
of the breed, that the wolf and the jackal in partnership would have it 
in their power to make the stricken deer their prey; and the indigenous 
Anatolian barbarians, who thus missed their opportunity of becoming 
co-partners of local Visigothic laeti in establishing an Anatolian bar- 
barian successor-state of the Roman Empire, allowed themselves to be 
enlisted, instead, in the Roman Imperial Army and eventually to be 
used by a Constantinopolitan Imperial Government for the reconquest 
of an Ostrogothic successor-state of the Roman Empire in Italy.? 

"This series of energetic Roman acts of state, which were as prescient 
as they were strong-minded, successfully exorcized a sinister possibility 
that, in the course of the fifth century of the Christian Era, Anatolia 
might become the site of an Alano-Gothico-Isaurian barbarian princi- 
pality corresponding to the actual fifth-century Alano-Vandalo-Berber 
successor-state of the Roman Empire in North-West Africa and to the 
fourth-century Tibetan, Hiongnu, To Pa, and Sienpi successor-states 
of a Sinic oecumenical empire in the Yellow River Basin. Late Imperial 
Roman statesmanship did not, indeed, rise to the height of saving the 
whole of the cradle of Hellenism from being swamped, like the cradle 
of the Sinic Civilization, by an influx of barbarism. Justinian’s impro- 
vident expenditure of an irreplaceable residue of Iilyrian man-power 
on the indulgence of his perverse ambition to reconquer Italy had to 
be paid for before the close of the sixth century by a stampede of the 
Avars’ Slav ‘human cattle’ into a Continental European Greece which 
had been saved from becoming the prey of the Visigoth war-lord Alaric 
by Stilicho's generalship in a.D. 396 and by the diplomacy of Con- 
stantinopolitan ministers of state who had unobtrusively sped a depart- 
ing barbarian guest in AJ. 410. But, though the European half of 
the cradle of Hellenism thus suffered, in a post-Justinianean deluge, the 
fate that overtook the entire cradle of the Sinie Civilization after the 
débicle of the United Tsin, the Asiatic half of the Hellenic Society's 
original patrimony was saved from the same doom by the defeat of the 
Arabs’ attempts to capture Constantinople in a.D. 673-7 and D. 717-18, 
and by the miscarriage in A.D. 823 of a formidable insurrection of Slav 
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laeti who had been planted in Anatolia to till fields left fallow there by 
the extermination of these Slavs’ Gothic predecessors in A.D. 400." 
‘The preservation of this citadel of Hellenism in Anatolia during the 
social interregnum that followed the dissolution of the Hellenic Society 
elsewhere was a feat of the same kind as the preservation of a citadel 
of the Sinic culture in Southern China during the interregnum that 
followed the dissolution of the Sinic Society in the Yellow River Basin; 
and this common achievement on the politico-geographical plane is, a8 
we have seen, one of two distinctive common assets which account, 
between them, for the remarkable robustness of both the T'ang Empire 
and the East Roman Empire by comparison with such anaemic ghosts 
as the Holy Roman Empire and the Chóu Empire. The two excep- 
tionally stalwart revenants’ other special common achievement was, as 
we have also already noticed, the revival of a professional Jay civil 
service. We may now go on to observe that, of the two achievements, 
this institutional feat was by far the more efficacious in assisting the 
wraith of a dead oecumenical empire to clothe itself in fesh and blood. 
‘The truth is that the part played in the two miracles of reincarnation 
by an inviolate South Chinese fortress in the one case and by an inviolate 
Anatolian fortress in the other case was only a passive one. The mere 
survival of a cultural asylum would have been of no avail in itself if 
it had not served to give sanctuary to an imperial corporation by whose 
action a suspended imperial administration’s paralysed, but never fatally 
dislocated, heart could be conjured into beating again; and, when we 
compare the relative success of the Han régimes and the Roman 
ségime’s residuary legatecs in weathering this ordeal of hibernation, we 
shall find that the Han imperial civil service far surpassed its Roman 
counterpart in both the extent and the success of its performance. 
‘During a post-Roman interregnum the anarchy into which the central 
and eastern provinces followed the western provinces after the murder 
of the Emperor Maurice in a.D. 602 put out of action, here too, an 
imperial administrative machine that in the western provinces had 
already ceased to function some two hundred years earlier; and, even 
when an eventual break of political continuity in the central provinces, 
which had lasted, when it had come, for not less than four generations, 
had been followed at length by Leo Syrus's evocation of an East Roman. 
ghost of the Roman Empire in Anatolia in A.D. 717, another 147 years 
had still to pass before this local simulacrum of the Roman Empire was 
to be endowed with a local simulacrum of the Roman civil service? 
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thanks to the foundation of the Caesar Bardas’ college in the Magnaura 
in AD, 8641 By comparison with this undistinguished post-Homan 
administrative record in the limited area once occupied by the Roman 
Empire's central provinces, the heirs of the Han imperial civil service 
gave a far better account of themselves, To begin with, they maintained 
their corporate life and remained on active service without any break 
at all in the Sinic World's southern citadel, to administer a southern 
remnant of the Sinic universal state, under its successive "Eastern Tsin’, 
Sung, Ts'i, Liang, and Ch’ea dynasties, from the date of the installation 
of a refugee Imperial Government at Nanking in A.D. 318 down to the 
date of the political reunification of the entire former domain of the 
Han Empire through the conquest of the Ch’en by the Sui in A.D. 5892 
Thereafter, this never incapacitated southern residue of the Sinic im- 
perial civil service was able, in virtue of having survived as a going 
Concern in the South, to provide the Northern political necromancer 
T'ang T'ai Tsung with the fund of professional man-power that he 
required in order to create a unitary occumenical civil service for his 
resuscitated unitary oecumenical empire? This seventh-century Far 
Eastern feat of necromancy had a Northern as well as a Southern 
historical background; and in this Northern episode the heirs of the 
Han imperial civil service had acquitted themselves like men in a role 
that had demanded far greater heroism than their contemporary per- 
formance in the South, highly creditable to them though this southern 
performance was. 

Tai Ts'ung would never have been able to reintroduce the Han 
tradition of imperial administration into a politically dominant North 
from a newly annexed South, nor indeed have been capable even of 
conceiving in his own mind the ambitious project of incubating this 
administrative renaissance, if the great T'ang statesman himself, and 
his predecessors of barbarian origin who had been ruling the North 
ever since the collapse of the United Tsin régime there at the beginning 
of the fourth century of the Christian Era, had not already been pro- 
foundly Sinified in the course of the 278 years that had elapsed between 
the sack of Loyang by the Hiongnu in A». arr and the annexation of 
the Ch’en Dynasty’s attenuated Southern Empire by Sui Wen-ti in 
A.D. 589. The founder of the Hiongnu successor-state of the United 
Tsin Empire, Liu Yuan (imperabat! AD. 304-10), was already so far 
Sinified that he sought to legitimize his usurpation by claiming descent 
from the founder of the authentic Imperial Han Dynasty, Han Liu 
Pang, and styling his own dynasty "Pe Han’ ("Northern Han’) accord- 
ingly.* The deliberate self-Sinification of ci-devant barbarian intruders 

II 2 See VI. vii, 36. 
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on the sacred soil of the original homeland of the Sinic culture in the 
North was thus coeval with the first overt establishment there of bar- 
barian successor-states of the United Tsin; and this Herodian move- 
ment reached its totalitarian climax in the Sinomane measures taken in 
Ap. 494-6 by an excbarbarian ruler of a temporarily reunited North 
whose To Pa provenance was disguised under the dynastic name ‘Wei’ 
and the throne-name Hiao Wén-ti. 

"This intensive and progressive Sinification of the immigrant bar- 
barian squatters in the North, who established successor-states of the 
United Tsin Empire there in and after the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian Era, is the cultural background of the adminis- 
trative unification of the South with the North of a nascent Far Eastern 
‘World in the seventh century by the joint endeavours of a T’ang heir 
of these Sinophil barbarian war-lords in the North and a Confuci 
imperial civil service which had succeeded in preserving its continuity 
during a post-Han social interregnum and which welcomed an oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with the Northern ruler of a reunited empire in 
giving practical effect to cultural and administrative ideals that T'ai 
"I'sung shared with the litterati. The survival of the Sinic culture in 
the South during this age is adequately explained, as we have seen, by 
the impregnability of the southern fortress which had been provided 
for a senile Sinic Society by far-sighted and energetic Prior Han empire- 
builders. But how are we to explain the same Sinic culture's contem- 
porary survival in the North, where the open plains of the Wei Basin 
and the Lower Yellow River Basin had been swept by the icy blast of 
a Eurasian Nomad whirlwind in spite of the massive artificial windbreak 
that had been erected, for the protection of this northern homeland of 
the Sinic culture, by the Titans who bad built the Great Wall? An 
answer to this question may perhaps be yielded by a further pursuit of 
our comparative study of post-Sinic and post-Hellenic history. 

If we explore this synoptic view, the first point that we shall notice 
is that, in the first phase of the interregnum following the break-up of 
a Sinic universal state, all the fragments of a now dissolved Han 
Empire's former domain still remained provisionally exempt, during 
a period of grace which lasted for more than a century, from seeing 
the calamity of partition capped by the still more grievous calamity of 
falling under barbarian rule. In the Age of the Three Kingdoms (dimi- 
cabant -D.221-263/80), the Northern successor-state of the Han Empire, 
as well as its two southern rivals, was a work of native Sinic hands; 
and here, at the very outset, the courses of these two comparable 
episodes of post-Sinic history and post-Hellenic history diverged on 
lines which placed the Sinic Society at a relative advantage over its 
Hellenic contemporary; for a corresponding chapter of Hellenic history 
that had the same opening quickly took a different turn. mi 

When in A. 395 a post-Diocletianic Roman Empire was divided 
into two indigenous successor-states as a consequence of Theodosius I's 
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concern to provide an appanage for either of his two sons Arcadius and 
Honorius, this bi-partition of the Roman Empire was carried out 
smoothly and peacefully, in auspicious contrast to the bout of political 
and social disorder in the Sinic World at the turn of the second and 
third centuries of the Christian Era which was the price of the tri- 
partition of the Han Empire in that generation. Yet, on the morrow of 
the division of the Roman Empire into an appanage for Arcadius in the 
central and eastern provinces and an appanage for Honorius in the 
"western provinces, the western indigenous successor-state of Theodo- 
sius's unitary Roman Empire fell a prey to barbarian war-lords whose 
power spread so far and wide and increased so rapidly, both in the 
provinces and at the centre, that in A.D. 476, only eighty-one years after 
"Dheodosius's death, the last successor of Honorius was compelled to 
abdicate by a barbarian gangster who, in virtue of being accepted as 
their leader by the barbarian mercenary troops in Italy, was already 
master, de facto, of all the territory still remaining under the effective 
control of the government ruling in the name of Honorius's successors, 
while the outlying fragments of this shattered western indigenous 
successor-state of the Roman Empire that had not already passed out 
of local Roman hands by A.D. 476 went the same way as Italy when in 
AD, 481! the Scirian usurper Odovacer added the ex-emperor Nepos’ 
principality in Dalmatia to the Italian dominions which Odovacer had 
already taken over from the ex-emperor Romulus ‘Augustulus’, and 
when in A.D. 486 the Salian Frankish war-lord Clovis wrested the Seine 
Basin out of Syagrius's hands. 

In the next chapter of our synoptic history, we again find an identical 
movement working itself out on different lines in the Sinic and in 
the Hellenic case, The identical movement in this chapter was an 
endeavour on the part of one of the indigenous successor-states of 
a divided oecumenical empire to re-establish a lost imperial unity by 
force of arms. The United Tsin's successful reunification (stabat A.D. 
280-317) of the whole former domain of the Han Empire has its 
counterpart in the partial success of the Constantinopolitan Emperor 
Justinian (imperabat A.D. 527-65) in reuniting African, Italian, and 
Spanish fragments of a defunct Honorian indigenous successor-state of 
the Roman Empire with an Arcadian indigenous successor-state that 
was still a going concern. These two endeavours had not only a similar 
general aim but also a similar general sequel; for in both cases the 
attempt to re-establish a lost imperial unity so cruelly taxed the human 
and material stamina of the indigenous successor-state whose resources 
were expended on the pursuit of this ambitious politico-military aim 
that the successors of Justinian and Sse-ma Yen (alias Tsin Wu-ti) not 
only found themselves unable to maintain the imperial unity that their 
predecessors had re-established at so heavy a cost, but also had to 
‘witness the collapse of their régime even in their own metropolitan 
territories, Justinian's successors paid for Justinian’s excesses by seeing 
his and their momentarily swollen dominions reduced to the confines 


1 See Bury, J. B.: A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene, 
beo aio d. (London 1885, Macalan a OS, erige ti TS 
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of Anatolia through the loss of their South-East European provinces 
to the Slavs and of their Oriental provinces to the Arabs, while the 
successors of Tsin Wu-ti lost to barbarian successor-states the entire 
domain of the northern indigenous successor-state of the Han Empire 
which had been the Tsin dynasty's original base of operations, and 
were forced to transfer their capital to a recently annexed South over 
which they still retained their hold after they had ceased to reign over 
a reunited Sinic universal state. 

Tn these respects the Justinianean chapter of Hellenic history and 
the United Tsin chapter of Sinic history ran on parallel lines; but this 
resemblance was accompanied by differences which had their origin in 
the preceding divergence between the Sinic and the Hellenic course of 
events. In order to translate the course of Hellenic history in the 
Justinianean Age into the corresponding Sinic terms, we should have 
to imagine that in the foregoing post-Theodosian Age the Honorian 
indigenous successor-state of a unitary Roman Empire had not only 
been as successful as the Arcadian indigenous successor-state was in 
crushing the attempts of barbarian war-lords to make it their prey, but 
had lived on through the fifth century of the Christian Era into the 
sixth century in order to achieve—and this completely—from a seat of 
government at Milan or Trier the reunification of the Theodosian 
Empire which was actually achieved in part by Justinian from a seat 
of government at Constantinople; and we should then have to imagine 
an Honorian Empire which had shown this impressive capacity for sur- 
vival and recuperation suddenly suffering after all, at the end of this 
imaginary Roman imperial story in the sixth century, the fate which it 
actually suffered in the fifth century when its dominions were divided 
up among a host of usurping barbarian war-lords. 

When we see the northern indigenous successor-state of the Han 
Empire eventually meeting this Honorian fate, our first thought is likely 
to be that the auspiciously un-Honorian path which this northernmost 
of ‘the Three Kingdoms’ had managed to follow during the preceding 
hundred years had not, after all, made any difference in the end. What 
had it profited the North, in the long run, first to keep the local reins 
of government out of barbarian hands and then to reunite the whole 
former domain of the Han Empire under its own indigenous régime, 
if in the third chapter of the story it was destined to be overtaken, as 
it was overtaken, by the doom which descended upon an Honorian 
indigenous successor-state of the Roman Empire no later than the 
morrow of its establishment? Any such first impression that the former 
northern provinces of the Han Empire under a belatedly established 
barbarian régime were no better off than the former western provinces 
of the Roman Empire under a promptly established barbarian régime 
will, however, give way to very different second thoughts when we go 
on to look at the third chapter of our synoptic history; for in a barbarian- 
ruled western fragment of the Hellenic World there was no sequel 
corresponding to the brilliant recovery of an apparently moribund cul- 
ture in a barbarian-ruled northern fragment of the Sinic World. 

‘The cultural sequel in the Far East to the establishment of barbarian 
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successor-states of the United Tsin was, as we have seen, a Sinification 
of these barbarian war-lords and their followers which reached its 
climax in the reign of the To Pa chief who took so seriously his Sinic 
duties as the ‘Wei’ Emperor Hiao Wén-ti (imperabat a.D. 490-9). The 
thorough-going reception of his Sinic subjects’ culture in A.D. 494-6 
by this To Pa successor of the United Tsin was the logical sequel to 
the assumption of the imperial title by Hiao Wén-ti’s ancestor To Pa 
Kuci in A.D. 368 and to the conversion of the To Pa horde itself from 
a Nomad to a sedentary way of life by Kuei’s grandfather Shi-i-kien 
(dominabatur a.D. 33876); and, during the century intervening be- 
tween Kuei’s reign and Hiao Wén-t’s, Kuei’s presumptuously Herodian 
gesture had been justified politically by his barbarian ‘Wei? Dynasty's 
success in extinguishing all rival barbarian successor-states of the 
United Tsin Empire and enlarging the borders of a thus politically 
reunited North of the Sinic World by stretching out a long arm towards. 
the Tarim Basin? 

‘This was, itis true, the limit of the To Pa Power's political achieve- 
ment; for, when Hiao Wén-ti sought to crown his predecessors’ successes 
by uniting the South with an already reunited North, he suffered in 
AD. 495, at the hands of the Ts', as decisive a defeat at the first ditch 
of the southern fortress in the Huai Basin* as had been inflicted on his 
‘Tibetan forerunner Fu Kien in aD. 383 by the Ts'i Dynasty's fore- 
runners the refugee Tsin.* Yet, though either of these successive 
disastrous outcomes of a Northern barbarian invasion of the South of 
the Sinic World had the same consequence as far as the South was 
concerned, the repercussions in the North were different in the two 
cases. In the South, the impregnability against Northern barbarian 
attack which the southern citadel of the Sinic culture displayed first 
in AD. 383 and then in A.D. 495 gave the refugee culture, on either 
occasion, another hundred years of grace; and thanks to these succes- 
sive reprieves the South was exempted from ever having to undergo 
the supreme ordeal of proving its mettle under even a belated experience 
of the ci-devant barbarian rule to which the North had succumbed as 
early as A.D. 317, since the Northern Power that did eventually reunite 
the South with the North in A.D. 589 was one which by that date had, 
as we have seen, already winnowed out the chaff of an intrusive Bar- 
barism from the grain of an unmildewed local store of native Sinic 
culture, In the North, on the other hand, the effects of the two decisive 
battles of A.D. 383 and A.D. 495 were diverse instead of being similar 
and cumulative. 

In the North, as we have seen, the barbarian war-lord Fu Kien's 
"Ts'in' régime had been so deeply discredited by his disaster in A.D. 383 
on the banks of the Huai that this local Tibetan barbarian successor- 
state of the United Tsin Empire immediately fell to pieces” and, in 
crumbling, opened the way for a rival To Pa Tungus barbarian suc- 

1 See Franke, O.: Gerichte des Ohiesschn Reiches, voli (Berlin and Leipzig 1 
ae Grover pp ds ada CH uro 
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cessor-state to occupy the vacuum. The To Pa eventually reunited the 
whole of the North under their own rule between the year A.D. 385, in 
which Shi-i-Kien's grandson To Pa Kuei had declared his barbarian 
principality's independence under the high-sounding Sinic name ‘Wei’, 
and the year A.D. 439, in which the last of the other surviving barbarian 
principalities in the North was extinguished. In contrast to these 
Northern repercussions of the decisive battle in the Huai Basin in 
A.D. 383, the no less decisive battle in the same theatre in A.D. 495 did 
not bring to the ground the To Pa barbarian ‘Wei’ reproduction of the 
‘Tibetan barbarian "Ts'in' realm. The unitary Wei régime in the North 
survived for another thirty-nine years; its eventual bi-partition in 
A.D. 534 was followed, within another forty-three years, by the recon- 
stitution of a unitary Northern Empire under the régime of the Pe Chéu 
in A.D. 577; and this political reunification of the North was followed. 
in its turn, within twelve years, by a third, and this time at last success- 
ful, endeavour on the part of a Northern war-lord to conquer the South. 
An enterprise that had proved to be beyond a Tibetan Tuin Fu Ken's 
strength in AJ. 383, and still beyond a To Pa Wei Hiao Wén-t's 
strength in A. 495, was thus eventually achieved in a.D. 589 by a 
Chinese Sui Wén-t who had supplanted his Hiongnu Pe Chóu master 
in the North in A.D. 581, 

In this perspective the histories of the former northern provinces of 
the Han Empire during a post-Han interregnum and the former 
western provinces of the Rornan Empire during a post-Roman inter- 
regnum take on very diverse appearances. When we look in a post- 
Roman Western Europe for a counterpart of the Wei Empire in a 
post-Han Northern China, the Merovingian Power will be the closest 
match that we shall find. Like the To Pa under the Wei régime, the 
Franks under the Merovingian régime progressively swallowed up the 
neighbouring barbarian successor-states of the Roman Empire that had 
been carved out by rival barbarian war-bands. Clovis himself annexed 
the Alemannic principality in Alsace and Swabia in A.D. 496 and threw 
the Visigoths out of Gaul in AJ. 507; in A.D. 528 Clovis’s successor 
Theodoric I stretched out his arm into a then still barbarian interior 
of the Continent as far eastward as Thuringia; and the Burgundian 
principality in the upper basin of the Rhône and the Saône was de- 
finitively annexed to an expanding Frankish realm in A.D. 532-4. If 
there is any period in the Merovingian Frankish annals that invites 
comparison with the half-century of To Pa history, ending in the year 
A.D. 495, during which the Wei régime was at its zenith, we shall find 
this Merovingian equivalent ‘in good King Dagobert's palmy days 
‘As soon, however, as we confront the Merovingian and the Wei dis- 
pensations with one another, as they were in these periods of their 
Tespective flaruits, we become aware of the immensity of the Wei 
xégime's relative superiority. 

1 Seo ibid., p. 105, 

2 See Heripion, A.: Historical and Commercial Atlas of China (Cambridge, Mast. 
1935; Harvard University Press) p» 29, Map IV. 
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"The first point of diversity that strikes the eye is a difference in the 
degree of success in the enterprise of empire-building. Whereas the Wei 
Power had succeeded in reuniting the whole northern third of the Han 
Empire's former domain under its own exclusive rule by A.D. 439, and 
‘was able thereafter to hold these dominions together till A.D. 534, the 
Merovingian Power never succeeded in reuniting under its own rule 
more than a Gallic splinter of a western fragment of the former domain 
of the Roman Empire. The Franks left it to their Lombard fellow 
barbarians to undo Justinian’s work in Italy, and to their Arab fellow 
barbarians to undo the same ineffectual Roman spendthrift's worl 
Africa and to complete in the Iberian Peninsula the work of liquidating 
‘Visigothia which Clovis, the founder of the Merovingian Dynasty’s 
fortunes, had begun in Gaul some two hundred years earlier. But this 
balance sheet of relative successes and failures in acquiring political 
dominion over territory is a crude test of relative total achievement, 
and to get to the heart of the matter we must lift our comparison from 
the political to the cultural plane, It is here that the contrast between 
the sterling Sinism of a Hiao Wén-ti (imperabat A.D. 490-9) and the 
transparent barbarism of a Dagobert I (regnabat A.D. 629-39) brings to 
light the full measure of the breadth of the gulf between these two 
barbarian essays in writing an epilogue to the history of a fallen 
civilization. 

So far from finding an adequate counterpart in the Merovingian 
Frankish dispensation at its apogee, the Wei dispensation at its apogee, 
when it achieved on the political plane an integral reunification of one- 
third of the former domain of the Han Empire, was performing a feat 
which, in the western portion of the former domain of the Roman 
Empire, was not performed by the Franks until after the Merovingians 
had been supplanted by the Carolingians. And even a Carolingian 
Frankish dispensation that might venture to challenge comparison with 
the Wei dispensation on the political plane could not hold a candle to 
it on the cultural plane—not even in the light of the Carolingian 
linguistic and literary renaissance." 

Manifestly this immense difference in the cultural outcome of our 
synoptic history of a post-Han Northern China and a post-Roman 
Western Europe must be traceable to the operation, in Northern China 
in the post-Han Age, of some potent force, making for the resurgence 
of a classical culture there, which was not in action in the post-Roman 
Age in Western Europe; and this force that availed to decide the destiny 
of the Far East was none other than the pertinacity of a corporation of 
masters of Confucian arts in holding their ground, not only within the 
cosily sheltered precincts of a politically inviolate southern citadel where 
a Confucian licentiate could continue to practise his administrative pro- 
fession, but also in the bleakly exposed waste land of a North that had 
fallen under barbarian rule, 


"The gist of the political history of the Far west [of the former Sinic 
‘World during the post-Sinic interregnum] is to be found in the vicissitudes 
of fortune in struggles between military leaders of [barbarian] war-bands 

1 See p. 63, above, 
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—Sienpi, Tanguts, Tibetans, and Huns—in which the Chinese element 
can hardly be said to have played an independent role. Every petty cap- 
tain of mercenaries who enjoys an official status and has troops at his 
command becomes the ruler of a piece of territory, makes himself inde- 
pendent, and founds a state in which all the [traditional Sinic] imperial 
pomp and circumstance—a distinctive dynastic era, the supreme saci 
ficial rites, the traditional offices of state, and the rest—is faithfully repre 
duced, And thus, while the political power of the Chinese population in 
the North dwindles to the vanishing point of a complete insignificance, 
the formal institutions of the Sinic State succeed in subjugating every 
[barbarian] people and every [barbarian] ruler, in the teeth of all other 
spiritual influences, in virtue of their being enjoined by Confucian doc- 
trine. .. . Confucianism was the force to which the [Sinic] universal state 
(Weltstaat) owed its salvation and its renaissance,” 


"This northern triumph of the official Sinic imperial philosophy of 
state is the more impressive in view of the unparalleled strength of those 
‘other spiritual influences’ with which Confucianism had to contend in 
a northern arena; for the same Sinic corporation of Confucian licen- 
tiates that was endowed, in the Han Empire’s inviolate southern citadel, 
with a local asylum, for which they would have been envied by post- 
Diocletianic Roman imperial civil servants, had to hold their ground 
in the North against a convergent drum-fire of radioactive alien spiritual 
influences that their Roman confréres were never called upon to face 
in any quarter. 

A Sinic World under a Han imperial régime and an Hellenic World 
under a Roman imperial régime were both exposed, like other dis- 
integrating civilizations in their universal states, to the impact of alien 
spiritual influences of two kinds—higher religions organized in uni- 
versal churches making their epiphany among an internal proletariat, 
and the barbarian éthos of an external proletariat’s Heroic Age—but 
the distribution of the incidence of this twofold impact was quite 
different in the two particular cases with which we are concerned at 
the moment. The Hellenic World in its universal state was attacked by 
Barbarism and Religion? from opposite quarters of the compass; and, 
though the two attacking forces’ fields of fire did eventually come to 
overlap in the last phase of the assaulted civilization's débàcle, there 
was never a stage of the battle at which the defence had to contend 
with both invaders at once on one and the same sector of the perimeter 
of Hellenism’s beleaguered fortress. 

"The province of the Hellenic World in which Christianity made its 
earliest lodgement in the greatest force, and entrenched itself thereafter 
most strongly, was an Anatolia which Saint Paul and his fellow mis 
sionaries rapidly overran from a base of spiritual operations at Antioch; 
but this precociously Christianized province of Hellenism in Anatolia 

* Brpke, O.: Geschichte des Chinaichn Richa, vol, ii (Berlin nd Leipzig 1936, de 
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did not come within the range of barbarian infiltration from Northern 
Europe and the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe until long 
after Hellenism and Christianity in Anatolia had already negotiated an 
entente with one another; and Hellenism's local success in making 
Anatolia into a citadel for itself in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era! was partly due to the support which Hellenism received here in 
this crisis from a Church that, in Anatolia, had long since been con- 
verted from Hellenism’s adversary into its ally. The measures taken by 
a Constantinopolitan Imperial Government to forestall Gothic and 
Alan attempts to give Anatolia the alternative destiny of becoming one 
of the Roman Empire’s barbarian successor-states thus proved effective 
partly because Hellenism never found itself constrained in Anatolia to 
contend with two alien enemies at once; and in the western provinces 
of the Empire, where a contemporary Honorian imperial régime failed 
to save itself from being supplanted by barbarian usurpers, the only 
vestiges of Hellenism that survived were actually such elements of the 
moribund pagan culture as had already been incorporated into the 
cultural heritage of Christianity in this area during the brief interval 
that had elapsed in this western theatre of operations between the 
belated achievement of an entente between Hellenism and Christianity 
and the victory there of the local barbarian war-lords over the Roman. 
Empire's Honorian indigenous successor-state.* 

‘The wide dispersal of the geographical distribution of the two pres- 
sures of Christianity and Barbarism on the perimeter of the Hellenic 
World, together with the difference in the timing of the religious and 
the barbarian attack on Anatolia (in contrast to the virtual simultaneity 
of the same two alien invaders’ victories over Hellenism in the western 
provinces), manifestly told in Hellenism's favour in its fight to save its 
‘Anatolian citadel from falling. In the corresponding episode of Sinic 
history the strategic circumstances were more adverse to the prospects 
of the defence; for Barbarism's and Religion’s assaults on the Sinic 
World were delivered not only at the same moment but on the same 
front. The North had to bear the brunt of both on the morrow of the 
débâcle of the Han Empire at the turn of the second and third centuries 
of the Christian Era; and a hundred years later, on the morrow of the 
débâcle of the United Tsin Empire at the beginning of the fourth 
century, the simultaneous offensives of Nomadism and the Mahayana 
against the same northern front of the Sinic World were resumed with 
a redoubled intensity. In sharp contrast to this twofold ordeal to 
which the North was subjected for some four hundred years ending 
in A, 589, the southern citadel of the Sinic culture in the same 
age suffered little more heavily from the Mabayana’s spiritual infiltration 
than from the Nomads’ attempts at military invasion, 


1 See the present Annex, pp. 662-5, shove, 
2 ‘Unlike Christian Byzantium, Christian Rome represents only a brief interlude 

between Paganism and Barbaris. ‘There were only eighteen years between Theodosius’s 

closing of the temples and the first sack of the Eternal City by the Barbarians, The great 

ge of the Westem Fathers from Ambrose to Augustine was crammed into a single 
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Tt is truc that on the throne of the Southern Empire, in the last phase 
but one before its political reunifcation with the North, we are con- 
fronted by the almost Agoka-like figure of the convert-emperor Liang 
Wu-ti (imperabat A.D. 502~49), who proved the sincerity of his devotion 
to his Mahayanian faith by repeatedly attempting to retire from the 
World without regard to the public responsibilities inherent in his im- 
perial office. And, though Liang Wu-ti' politically awkward Mahayanian 
Buddhist piety was manifestly an unusual phenomenon in the political 
life of Southern China in this imperial devotee's age, it is true on the 
other hand that, in the South as well as in the North, the Mahāyāna's 
Indo-Hellenic ecclesiastical art made a total conquest of the aesthetic 
faculties of Far Eastern souls that were much less prone to dedicate 
themselves whole-heartedly to the Mahayana’s Indic unworldliness, Nor 
did either the artistic or the spiritual ray of the Mahāyāna’s radiation into 
a Sinic Society's southern citadel play exclusively upon northern ap- 
proaches where those water-barriers that so effectively baffled a pre- 
datory Nomad cavalry proved impotent to arrest an etherial vehicle of 
salvation. The Mahayana also took South China in the rear by availing 
itself of an alternative southern approach along an Oceanic water-raute 
which was taken over in the fifth century of the Christian Era by Indian 
apprentices of Hellenic navigators who had begun to open up the sea- 
routes from the Red Sea coast of Egypt to India towards the end of the 
second century 8.c,,! when the Prior Han empize-builders were on the 
point of arriving at their ‘natural frontier’ on the South China coast, and 
who had made their first land-fall on Sinic terra firma in A.D. 166,2 just. 
in time to catch a glimpse of the Posterior Han Empire before its 
collapse? Yet even this far-flung encircling movement did not place the 
‘Mahayana in a position to penetrate the South of the Sinic World with 
the impetus that carried it into the heart of the North. 

‘The Mahayana’s overland route from its Indian cradle to its Far 
Eastern mission-field has’already been surveyed in previous passages 
of this work. We have watched an esoteric philosophy turning into a 
popular religion as it travelled from North-West India to North-East 
Iran, from North-East Iran to the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, and from the 
Oxus-Taxartes Basin to the Tarim Basin; and from the Tarim Basin we 
have seen a nascent Mahāyāna being transmitted to the internal pro- 
letariat of the Sinic Society as a lasting and momentous religious con- 
sequence of a transitory and inconclusive series of border wars between 
the Kushan and the Posterior Han Power in which the Tarim Basin 
more than once changed hands between the two contending empires 
round about the turn of the first and second centuries of the Christian 
Era The temporary reincorporation of the Tarim Basin into the Sinic 


2 Seg Hernan A.: oral ond Commerce Atlas of China (Cambridge, Man 
1935, Harvard University Press), ppe 26-27, and the present Study, V. vi. 443) Be T. 
Saepe, C. P.: leue d. Short Cultural History (London 1955, Gresset 
Press), pp. 193-4; A 
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universal state, and of its Iranian inhabitants into the Sinic Society's 
internal proletariat, atthis date opened the way forthe Mahayana to travel 
on eastwards in search of the fortune that awaited it in a wider world. 

‘The subterranean proletarian channels through which the Mahayana 
permeated were social counterparts of those masterpieces of hydraulic 
engineering, called gandt or Rdrtz, through which, in the thirsty climate 
of Central Asia, the life-giving waters of the mountain springs were con- 
veyed over vast distances underground in order, at the end of their long 
hidden course, to emerge at last on the surface of the plain and there to 
transfigure a desert into a garden through the far-borne waters’ fruitful 
marriage with a soil whose latent fertility had been awaiting this magic 
rite of baptism. The geographical route along which a spiritually re- 
juvenating Indo-Hellenic higher religion made its way to the Far East 
"was the narrow corridor of Sinically cultivated territory between the 
southward-looking inner face of the western extremity of the Great Wall 
and the northward-pointed foot of the northern escarpment of the great 
Tibetan Plateau. In crossing the watershed between the Upper Yellow 
River Basin and the Wei tributory of the Lower Yellow River on the eve 
of the Han Empire's débicle, the Mahāyāna impinged on the northern 
cradle of the Sinic Civilization, rose to the surface of a Sinic Society 
whose social crust was at that moment caving in, burst into spiritual 
flower, and at the same time encountered the barbarians who were like- 
wise taking advantage of the collapse of the Sinic dominant minority’s 
universal state in order to break into the Wei Basin and the Lower 
Yellow River Basin out of a Eurasian Steppe from which those home- 
lands of the Sinic culture were now no longer screened by any effective 
defence of the Great Wall. 

‘This simultaneous invasion of the North of the Sinic World by the 
Eurasian Nomads and by the Mahayana plunged the Confucian litterati 
there into a sea of troubles. The breakdown of the Han régime had 
already been a disaster for them in itself, since it had deprived them, 
outside the bounds of the southern citadel, of the authority and emolu- 
ments deriving from a monopoly of the imperial civil service which they 
had been enjoying since the reign of their first imperial patron Han Wuti 
(imperabat 140-87 B.C.) To accentuate their discomfiture, these un- 
employed Confucian civil servants now lost whatever moral influence 
they might previously have been able to exert on the internal proletariat 
of the Sinic Society; for the collapse of a Sinic occumenical empire 
which threw these representatives of a ci-devant Sinic dominant minority 
out of official employment also brought appalling tribulations on the 
rank-and-file of a Sinic body social that had been relieved of the rela- 
tively efficient and benevolent rule of the Confucian litterati only to fall 
into the rough and clumsy hands of parvenu barbarian war-lords; and 
these cruel experiences moved the masses to look to non-Confucian 
quarters for relief and solace. A third blow suffered by the Confucian 
litterati in the North was their new barbarian masters’ disinclination to 
re-employ them in the administrative service of the Han Empire's 
nascent barbarian successor-states. 

? See V. v. 418-19, 654 
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‘This unfriendliness of the barbarians towards the Confucians seems 
to have had two psychological roots. In the first place the barbarian 
usurpers of Sinic imperial prerogatives were well aware that the ci- 
devant imperial civil servants—whose interests, traditions, and principles 
conspired to make them ‘die-hard’ legitimists—were bound to be un- 
friendly to régimes whose pretensions they did not acknowledge; and 
the barbarians’ consequent lack of confidence in the Confucians’ loyalty 
made them anxious to dispense with these Confucians’ services if they 
could find effectively trained Buddhist or Taoist substitutes for them." 
In the second place the fascination which was exerted on the imagination 
of these, as well as other, militarily triumphant barbarians by a culture 
whose spiritual superiority was not effaced by its military defeat was 
counteracted to some extent, in this case as in others of the kind, by the 
victorious barbarian’s usual desire? to distinguish his lordly self from 
his contemptibly servile subjects by wearing and airing the cultural 
badges ofan unorthodox religion and an heroic poetry; and, in thesphere 
of religion, a Mahayana that was as alien an intruder on Sinic soil as the 
barbarian war-lord himself seemed to offer this military conqueror the 
distinctive religious emblem that he required. 

Thus the Confucian ex-civil servants of an indigenous Sinic imperial 
régime who were left stranded in the North by the ebb of the imperial 
power after the fall of the Posterior Han, and a fortiori after the fall of 
the United Tsin, were constrained to watch their once docile Northern 
Sinic sheep straying out of a now dilapidated Confucian fold in search 
of some alternative spiritual shelter against the steppe-wind’s icy blast, 
and at the same time to watch the once effectively barred-out barbarians 
who had now invaded the sacrosanct Sinic imperial paddock looking 
about them in Buddhist and Taoist quarters for new shepherds to 
employ in rounding up the scattered flock. In lieu of a Confucian philo- 
sophy which, like other philosophies, was a closed book to the un- 
sophisticated and cold comfort to the aficted the common run of 
Sinic provincials in the North under an oppressive barbarian tyranny 
turned for comfort to a higher religion which offered a prospect of 
release from the painfulness of life;+ and such members of a Sinic 
internal proletariat as were not gathered into the bosom of the Mahāyāna 
fell into the net of an indigenous Taoist Church which had managed in 
the wilderness to survive a four-centuries-long Confucian ascendancy, 
and whose prelates now shrewdly observed and slyly imitated the 
methods of appeal by which the Mahayana was rapidly making its 
fortune on Far Eastern ground. These two religious by-paths along 
which a suffering Sinic rank-and-file sought ways of spiritual release 
turned out also to be avenues to worldly advancement owing to the 
barbarian usurpers’ policy of seeking civil servants who would be literate 
without being Confucian; and the ousted Confucian litterati thus had 
the double mortification of seeing apostasy to an alien Mahayana and to 
ài 972, from Fitzgerald, C. P.: China, A Short Cul- 
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a charlatan Taoism rewarded by appointment to offices of state from 
which Confucian licentiates were now ex officio debarred after having 
formerly been ex officio the only candidates eligible. 

Tt is not surprising that, in these discouraging circumstances, a large 
number—perhaps a majority—of the Confucian litterati in the North. 
should have taken the easy and attractive option of migrating to an 
inviolate southern citadel of the Sinic World in order to pursue their 
professional career in the administrative service of the refugee Tsin 
‘Dynasty and its southern successors.! The astonishing thing is that any 
of them should have elected to stay out in the cold; and it seems at first 
sight positively miraculous that this steadfast, but tiny, remnant? should 
eventually have captivated the barbarian rulers who had deliberately put 
these Confucian ex-imperial civil servants out of business. 

In the sequel, as this progressively unfolded itself in the North in the 
course of the 278 years running from the sack of Loyang in A.D. 311 to 
the Gleichschaltung of a residue of the Southern Empire by the Chinese 
Northern war-lord Sui Wén-ti in A.D. 589, the disestablished remnant 
of the corporation of Confucian litterati in the North won their first 
victory when they subtly prevailed upon the local barbarian usurpers 
voluntarily to mould their illegitimate successor-states into likenesses 
of the Sinic imperial régime that they had supplanted by force; and an 
inevitable corollary of this change of countenance on the barbarians’ 
part was, of course, the reinstatement in office of Confucian licentiates 
who were the sole repositories of Sinic arcana imperii These reinstated 
northern survivors of the Sinic imperial civil service were not, however, 
content with their success in thus inducing the barbarians who had 
dismissed them to re-employ them, To their mind, the re-establishment 
of the Confucian form of government was incomplete so long as the 
Confucian officiants in these civil rites were performing their ritual 
duties in the name of mere mulie at-tawā’if4 

So soon as the re-established Confucian civil servants in the North 
were confident that their ci-devant-barbarian pupils in the Confucian 
lore had thoroughly taken their education to heart, they felt that the 
time had come to crown their long and patient work of rehabilitation by 
employing barbarian converts on whom they could now at last rely as 
instruments for achieving an ultimate aim of which they had never lost 
sight. The political reunification in A.D. 589 of the South with the 
North of the former domain of the Sinic universal state might look, 
from the Northern Barbarians’ standpoint, like an attainment, by the 


? Bee Fitzgerald, op. cit, p. 275, quoted in VI. vii. 7. 

2 By, the Year a. qos the surviving non-Buddhist element in the population ofthe 
North had dwindled to a ratio of about 1o per cent, including the Confucians Taoist 
competitor e well as the Confucian shemative,tecording the Confucian historiens? 
‘own admission (see Fitzgerald, op. eit, p. 275, quoted in VI, vil 371). 

3 actus: Ammal, Boot I, chap. 36, $a; Histories, Book, chap. 4, $2. On this 
Point see Fitzgerald, op. cit, p. 286, quoted in VI, vii. 37a, 

* The inadequacy of this hali-way house was Brought home to the resurgent Con- 
facian litterati when they followed up their local reinstatement in the Northern Batt 
Darian principalities by opening a eounter-offensive against their now discornfited 
Buddhist competitors. "In A.D. 446 the ruler of Wei, the Northern Empire, [at the 
instance of his Confucian advisers issued an edict against the Buddhists; bot, as his 
rival in the [Southern] Chinese Empire was prepared to receive them, the monks were 
able to escape its effects (Fitzgerald, op. cita pp. 275-8). 
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barbarians’ Chinese legatee Sui Wén-ti, of a barbarian objective that 
bad eluded the grasp of a To Pa Wei Hiao Wén-ti before him, and of a 
Tibetan Ts'in Fu Kien before Wei Hiao Wén-ti; but, from the stand- 
point of the Confucian litterati in North and South alike, this same 
historic act of union looked like a reattainment—through the use of a 
now Chinese-controlled Northern Empire of barbarian origin—of a 
Confucian objective which, once before, had been attained—on that 
occasion only to be lost as soon as gained—by the unreinforced native 
Sinic efforts of the United Tsin. 

What is the explanation of this apparent miracle? When we trace back 
the causes of the political reunification of the domain of the Han Empire 
in A.D. 589 as far as an historical analysis can follow them, we find our- 
selves led back to two acts of state that were both performed by the 
Prior Han Emperor Wuti (imperabat 140-87 B.c.): his endowment of 
the Sinic World with an impregnable southern citadel, through his south- 
ward expansion of his dominions up to the natural frontier presented by 
the South China Coast, and his investiture of the Confucian school of 
Sinic philosophers with 2 monopoly of the Sinic imperial civil service, 
In the light of the inquiry which we have now catried out, we shall 
pronounce that, of these two mighty deeds, the decisive act was, not an 
act of conquest that was Wuti’s own exclusive achievement, but an 
institutional measure which would have been beyond the power even of 
this mightiest of all the Han Emperors if he had not been using his 
power merely to fulfil, in the fullness of time, the long disappointed 
hopes of a sage who had lived and died some four hundred years before 
Han Wuti’s day. In short, the ultimate credit for the epoch-making 
renaissance of the Sinic universal state in the year A.D. 589 is shared by 
Han Wuti with Confucius. 

‘The marriage of the Han imperial civil service with the Confucian 
school of philosophy which Han Wuti thus solemnized was the crucial 
event in Sinic history to which Hellenic history can show no parallel? 
Tf Han Wuti's Hellenic counterpart is to be seen in the Roman Emperor 
‘Trajan, we can imagine this Roman empire-builder perhaps dreaming 
of equipping his Hellenic World with an equivalent of Han Wuti's 
southern citadel by setting himself to complete the Roman conquest of 
North-West Africa up to the natural frontier offered by the north shore 
of a Saharan sand-sea;* but we cannot imagine this prosaic-minded 


5 Thi capital point of difference between the respestive courses of Sine and Helio 
history has been noticed in VI. vi. 3547. 

"There is no indication that this dream ever did fit across Trajan's mind, but there 
is evidence that, if it ever did, it would have been doomed before birth fo remain abot- 
tive, supposing that the dreamer had sought to translate it into reality; for before the 
End of Trajans reign the Helenie universal state was showing symptoms of severe 
Strain and stress as a result of Trajan's mobilization of ite resources for the pursuit of 
eCentral European and a South-West Asien miliary objective, oven yethout the 
agravacion of a thitd military enterprise on a North-West African front. After Trajan 
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practical soldier and administrator ever hitting upon the idea of solemniz- 
ing a marriage between a Stoic school of philosophy and a Roman 
imperial civil service, any more than we can imagine Trajan's third 
successor Marcus, in whose person the Roman imperial diadem was 
actually worn by 2 Stoic philosopher-king, summoning up either the 
zest or the energy or the savoir faire to attempt to translate into reality 
an ideal which Marcus, unlike Trajan, might well have entertained. In 
any case it is an historical fact that the Roman imperial civil service never 
did come to be identified either with Stoicism or with any other school 
of Hellenic philosophy; and, in thus remaining a mere professional 
corporation, this Roman civil service failed to qualify itself for outliving 
the oecumenical empire whose administration was its sole raison d'étre 
from the ning to the end of its professionally hide-bound existence, 


When the Roman Empire's Honorian indigenous successor-state was 
torn to shreds by contending predatory barbarians, the imperial civil 
servants whom this political catastrophe threw into technological un- 
employment had no choice open to them beyond the two courses of 
going out of business altogether and of finding alternative employment 
in the service of a Christian Church! which did not cease to be a going 


quee ch betyeen the Roman Empire in 
the Age ge of the Prior Han Dynasty, For 
the Emperor Han Wut, who successfully rounded off the Han Empire's southern 


subjupating the Atlas and the Rif, The Sarmatians were never tareetened, at Roman 
hands, with the fate that the Han Power inflicted on the Hiongnu; and ees 
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concern in the West when the western indigenous successor-state of the 
Roman Empire fell about the distracted imperial civil servants’ ears. 

In sharp contrast to this dilemma, from which there was no escape for 
Roman imperial civil servants in the Roman Empire's derelict western 
provinces, the Sinic imperial civil servants in the Sinic universal state's 
derelict northern provinces had no need to look for hospitality to an alien 
church in order to provide themselves with an alternative institutional 
framework when there had ceased to be even a fraction of an ecumenical 
empire for them to administer. It is true that these Sinic imperial ad- 
ministrators showed themselves just as blind as all but a handful of their 
Roman counterparts to the opportunity for a beau geste that was seized, 
according to the legend, by a Pannonian Roman soldier who impetuously 
divided his cloak with a beggar before the soldier’s pursuing barbarian 
adversary had time to tear a surprisingly sanctified sagum from a suddenly 
transfigured warrior's shoulders. Like Saint Martin's civilian Roman 
contemporaries, the Sinic civil servants did wait stolidly to see them- 
selves ignominously stripped of their official robes of office; yet, in 
allowing themselves to incur this humiliating common experience, they 
were not exposing themselves, as their Roman confrères were, to face 
winter cold and barbarian scorn stark naked. 

‘A Confucian civil servant who had been deprived of his official robe 
remained clad in his philosopher's shirt; and this respectable garment 
protectively covered his nakedness. With an all but deified hero-sage 
still to revere and confide in as his infallible master, and with a cloud of 
fellow witnesses,* past as well as present, to testify to the efficacity of a 
Confucian faith that had justified itself first in the glorious Wutian out- 
come of a four-hundred-years-long initial ordeal, the professionally un- 
employed passed-master of Confucian arts could bide his time, after the 
downfall of the United Tsin régime, without losing a moral which had 
carried his elder brethren, in their day, through their weary wanderings 
in the wilderness of a Sinic Time of Troubles and its first aftermath 
during the four centuries that had elapsed between Confucius’s death 
and Wuti's belated advent. A patience that had once been crowned with 
such a dazzling ultimate reward could be practised in a second emer- 
gency with a new leaven of hope to lighten the old burden of fortitude; 
and, for a still living school of Confucian philosophers, this waiting 
game, so long as they had the strength of mind to play it, was bound, as 
we have seen, to be a winning game as well. After the political reunifica- 
tion of the whole former domain of the Sinic universal state by Sui 
‘Wén-ti in AD. 589, the manes of Confucius were to see that disappointed 
sage's overweening pretensions posthumously vindicated for the second 
time; and T’ai Ts'ung's homage must have been even sweeter than 
Wutis to Confucius’s demurely jubilant ghost, 
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X. B (i) (a), ANNEX III 


THE ROLE OF ‘THE OLD KINGDOM’ IN 
EGYPTIAC HISTORY 


Waar is ‘the Old Kingdom’s’ role in Egyptiac history? In this Study 
up to this point we have assumed that ‘the Old Kingdom’ was the 
political expression of the growth stage of the Egyptiac Civilization; but 
this assumption cannot be endorsed without verification, considering 
that, in the growth stage of other civilizations, the constellation of 
political forces that usually presents itself to the historian's eye is, not 
an occumenical empire, but a litter of parochial states, while, in the few 
cases in which we do find an oecumenical empire on the scene at this 
stage, it can be accounted for as the product of a renaissance, The 
oecumenical and at the same time ineffectively ramshackle structure of 
the Carolingian, the Chóu, and the Khatti Empire, for example, is what 
we should expect, a priori, to find in an oecumenical polity which had 
been brought into being through the evocation of a ghost at a stage in 
the necromantic society's history at which it would have been incapable 
of achieving, or indeed of conceiving, so ambitious a programme of 
political construction by an independent exercise of its own creative 
powers without the aid of the Black Art. The ineffectiveness of the three 
empires above mentioned is thus self-explanatory. We have then still to 
explain the establishment of an efficent oecumenical polity such as, for 
example, the T’ang Empire or the East Roman Empire at an early stage 
in a civilization's growth; and, where an explanation that accounts for 
the facts on the hypothesis of a renaissance is not forthcoming, as itis in 
these two cases," when we are thus confronted with the emergence of an 
efficient oecumenical polity at what would appear to be an early stage of 
a civilization’s growth, we must look elsewhere for the solution of an his- 
torical problem that cannot be either ignored or evaded, A so-far un- 
solved problem of the kind is presented by the effective political union 
of Lower with Upper Egypt, to constitute ‘the Old Kingdom’, at a stage 
of Egyptiac history which is an early one according to the provisional 
analysis of the structure of Egyptiac history which we have been using 
as our working hypothesis in this Study up to the present point; for on. 
this hypothesis ‘the Old Kingdom’ cannot be accounted for, like the 
East Roman Empire and the T'ang Empire, as a ghost of the universal 
state of an antecedent civilization effectively re-embodied in a recon- 
stituted imperial civil service, since no such antecedent civilization or 
‘ecumenical empire figures either in the Egyptiac tradition or in the 
dossier of our Modern Western Egyptologists. 

, Does the enigma thus presented by ‘the Old Kingdom in our present. 
vista of Egyptiac history require us to view Egyptiac history in a new 
perspective? And might a fresh avenue of interpretation be opened up. 
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by a recognition of the possibility that, in contenting ourselves with the 
view of Egyptiac history which we have taken so far, we may have been. 
neglecting one of our own precepts? At the outset of this Study? we 
took note of the risk of error to which a student of History would be 
exposing himself if he were to allow his vision of an historical landscape 
to be governed by the fleeting distribution of the light and shade at the 
moment when the scene happened to be under his observation. The 
comparative abundance or scarcity of the evidence at an historian’s dis- 
posal for the study of this and that past episode is determined for him 
by freaks of Chance which bear no relation whatsoever to those episodes? 
relative intrinsic importance or unimportance; and we should therefore 
be positively courting error if, in our mental reconstruction of the course 
of past history, we were to treat the capriciously irrational quotas of the 
intellectual materials at our disposal for our professional work as if these 
were trustworthy indexes of the true proportions of the past realities 
which we were seeking to bring into the focus of our present conscious- 
ness. 

In administering this prefatory warning to ourselves, we commended 
it by citing, as an example of the consequences of ignoring it, the dis- 
proportionate concentration of the attention of Modern Western scholars 
on the Ptolemaic successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire, to the 
comparative neglect ofits Seleucidsister commonwealth, and we pointed 
out that the consequent distortion of historical vision was the result of 
an unconsidered subservience to blind workings of Chance through 
which ‘the natural museum’ of Upper Egypt happened to be included 
among the shreds of ex-Achaemenian territory which, in the scramble 
for the spoils of Alexander’s conquests, Ptolemy Lagou decided to 
seize and managed to hold. Ptolemy's choice of Egypt for his personal 
prize was determined by shrewd ‘geopolitical’ calculations which, of 
course, had no connexion whatsoever with those peculiar local qualities 
in the climate and soil of a post-pluvial Upper Egypt that were to make 
the Sa'id a veritable archacologists paradise. Ptolemy's objective in 
seizing Upper Egypt was to appropriate its revenues, and, even if he 
might have been gratified to learn that he was also incidentally acquiring 
a ready-made record office in which the debris of his dynasty's acts 
would automatically accumulate into a collection of material evidence 
that moth and rust would not corrupt before thievish Modern Western 
archaeologists would be moved by a Faustian curiosity to break through 
and steal,? we may take it as certain that this consideration would have 
counted for nothing in his decisions if he had come to the conclusion 
that Egypt was a less desirable prey than the South-West Asian terri- 
tories which he actually decided to abandon to Seleucus as a bone for 
this confederate of his to pick with their formidable common rival 
Antigonus. 

"This example provided an excellent illustration of our point; but we 
might have illustrated it equally well without looking so far afield from 
Upper Egypt as Lower Asia, and without descending so far in the Time- 
scale of Egyptiac history as the Ptolemaic Age. If we had confined our 
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chronological horizon to ‘the Predynastic Age’ and our geographical 
horizon to the Lower Nile Valley, we could have made our point no less 
effectively by citing the contrast, in the archacologist’s historically mis- 
leading inventory, between the preservative powers of a dry-as-dust 
Sa'id and the destructive powers of a water-logged Delta; and, had we 
clinched our argument by adducing this illustration as well, we might 
have saved ourselves from what may prove to have been an hallucination 
in our subsequent interpretation of Egyptiac history. 

‘The premiss of this interpretation was an assumption that the emer- 
gence of the Egyptiac Civilization could be equated, for practical pur- 
poses, with the conquest of Lower Egypt by the Upper Egyptian 
militarist empire-builder Narmer; and this assumption was based on the 
fact that in our Modern Western archaeologists’ Upper Egyptian 
‘natural museum" the earliest extant monuments of the apparatus of the 
Egyptiac culture—and, in particular, the earliest specimens of its script 
—are attributable to this epoch. The weak point in this chain of reason- 
ing is its unspoken and uncriticized prior assumption that an array of 
evidence derived almost exclusively from Upper Egypt can be treated 
with assurance as if it were good evidence, not merely for the local his- 
tory of Upper Egypt itself, but also for the occumenical history of the 
Egyptiac World as a whole. This prior assumption ignores the possibility 
that a relatively mature Egyptiac culture which in our Upper Egyptian 
‘natural museum’, has left no evidence of its existence dating back 
appreciably earlier than Narmer’s day, may have had a previous history 
—and this perhaps a long one—in a Lower Egyptian ‘natural destructor 
of the debris of human activities! And this possibility opens up the 
further one that the sudden appearance of, for example, an already 
mature Egyptiac script? in the Sa'id at the transition from ‘the Pre- 
dynastic Age’ to Narmer’s new era may be evidence, not that the 
Egyptiac culture suddenly came to birth in Narmer's day, but that a 
more advanced form of the Egyptiac culture was suddenly introduced 
into Upper Egypt from Lower Egypt as a consequence of Narmer’s 
sudden forcible political unification of the two lands. 

‘The magnitude of the possible error to which we expose ourselves in 
ignoring these considerations can be gauged by imagining, for the sake 
of the argument, that the unknown historical relation between the Sa'id 
and the Delta in the Egyptiac World may have been analogous to the 
known historical relation, in the Andean World, between the Plateau 
and the Coast, 

In the history of an Andean World that consisted, like the Egyptiac 
World, of two physiographically diverse cultural provinces,’ we happen 
to know that the Andean culture originated in the coastal province and 

1 See Wilson, J. A.: The Burden of Egypt (Chicago 1951, University Press) 
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that this was the scene of successive experiences of growth, breakdown, 
and disintegration through which the Andean Civilization passed before. 
its coastal birthplace was eventually united politically with a culturally 
parvenu highland province to constitute an Andean oecumenical empire 
as a result of the conquest of the lowland coastal states Chimu and Nazca 
by the highlander militarist Pachacutec (imperabat circa A.D. 1400-48)! 
"The reason why we are able to see Andean history now in this true 
perspective is because, in Peru, the coastal province that was the true 
birthplace of the culture happened, like the Sa'id in the Egyptiac World, 
to be ʻa natural museum’ in which climate and soil conspired to preserve 
the incriminating material evidence of Civilization instead of conspiring 
to destroy it; and, by the time of writing, this Peruvian ‘natural museum" 
had been explored by the enterprise of experienced twentieth-century 
Western Americanists with a skill and energy that would have done 
credit to the pioneer nineteenth-century Western Egyptologists. The 
bearing of these triumphs of Archaeology in Peru on the interpretation 
of Egyptiac history was indicated by the revolutionary violence of the 
change in the interpretation of Andean history which these Peruvian 
archaeological discoveries had dictated, 

Before the archaeologists started operations in Peru, Modern Western 
knowledge of Andean history had been virtually confined to evidence 
concerning the Empire of the Incas; and, while this evidence had partly 
consisted in the massive material monuments of cyclopean architecture 
constructed by these empire-building highlanders and their neighbours 
and predecessors on the Plateau, the main source of information at the 
disposal of Western scholars at that stage had been the Incaic imperial 
tradition preserved in Castilian literary dress and more or less mislead- 
ingly travestied in the process.? In the picture presented in this tradition 
the rise and fall of the Incaic Power were equated with the beginning and 
end of Andean history; and, while Modern Western scholarship correctly 
divined, on the strength of the internal evidence, that little credence was 
to be given to a version of the Incaic tradition, picked up by the seven- 
teenth-century Spanish Jesuit historian Fernando Montesinos,? which 
professed to carry the record of Incaic history back to a high antiquity, 
this well-justified rejection of an apocryphal prelude to genuine Incaic 
history was merely a negative result of historical criticism, and the most 
acute analysis of the Incaic traditional evidence would never have 
brought to light the authentic early history of the Andean Civilization 
in a coastal province of the Andean World where neither the Incas nor 
their predecessors in the highland province had played any decisive 
part before the fifteenth century of the Christian Era. 

‘The true perspective of Andean history could only be brought to 
light by the instrument of Archaeology; and, when an archaeological 


fe and work of the Herodian half-breed Garcilaso de la Vega have been 
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searchlight was eventually brought into action, it showed up the falsity 
of the picture that the Incaic tradition had presented; for even that por- 
tion of the traditional Incaic story that was not now proved false in itself 
was now proved to have been placed in a most misleadingly false per- 
spective. While the traditional account of the foundation of the Incaic 
Empire according to the shorter of the two irreconcilable traditional 
schemes of chronology might still be accepted as being more or less true 
as far as it went, it was now shown to be, not the alpha and omega of 
‘Andean history, but merely the last chapter in the story of the Andean 
Civilization’s disintegration, 

If we were to apply this Andean analogy to our interpretation of 
Egyptiac history, we should find ourselves having to reckon with the 
possibility that the picture which we had accepted here so far might be 
litle less misleading than an Incaic tradition which had been exploded 
by an archaeological bomb. The corresponding Upper Egyptian tradi- 
tion was, no doubt, unlikely ever to be discredited in this conclusively 
objective way, because the Delta, unlike the coastal province of the 
‘Andean World, was unlikely to yield up positive archaeological evidence 
of the part that it had played in history. Nevertheless, the Upper 
Egyptian tradition which, in the absence of Deltaic archaeological 
‘evidence, had hitherto held the field was at least impugned by the 
sensational overthrow of the Incaic tradition at the archaeologists’ hands; 
for an egocentricity that led the Incaic makers and masters ofan Andeas 
universal state to telescope the whole drama of Andean history into the 
single last act in which the Incas themselves happened to hold the stage 
is, as we know, a common infirmity of Human Nature; and it would be 
surprising if there had been no alloy of the same human weakness in the 
character of the Upper Egyptian makers and masters of ‘the Old King- 
dom’ of the Two Lands. The inference to be drawn from this pre- 
sumption of a taint of Original Sin would be that ‘the Old Kingdom’ in 
Egyptiac history, like ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters’ in Andean 
history, might in truth have been merely the last chapter of a long story, 
or, in other words, might have been, like ‘the Empire of the Four 
Quarters’, a universal state in the technical sense in which that term is 


dea has been suggested by the external evidence, it 
becomes manifest that there is also internal evidence which likewise 
testifies in favour of it. 

Tn the first place ‘the Old Kingdom? actually was a universal state in 
the literal sense of the words, inasmuch as it was an oecumenical empire 
embracing the whole domain of the Egyptiac World of the day. In the 
second place it exhibits the constitution and éthos of a universal state if 
‘totalitarianism’ is to be regarded as one of the distinctive characteristics 
of this species of polity. While ‘the Middle Empire’, in which we have 
hitherto seen the Egyptiac universal state, and ‘the New Empire’, in 
which we have seen a recrudescence of it, both certainly pass muster on 
this test, ‘the Old Kingdom’ qualifies even more conspicuously for 
recognition as being another representative of the same species, con- 
sidering that ‘totalitarianism’ probably asserted itself more rapidly in 
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‘the Old Kingdom’ than in ‘the Middle Empire! and certainly went to 
greater lengths in the Old Kingdom than in ether ofits two successors? 

here was no phase of Egyptiac history after the fall of ‘the Old King- 
dom’ in which any Pharaoh could have said ‘L’Etat, c'est moi’ with the 
same plenitude of veracity that would have animated the Early Modern 
Western Roi Soleil's celebrated words if they had been uttered by one 
of the Pyramid-Builders. In other contexts we have seen how the 
Pyramid-Builders broke the Egyptiac Society's back, and how the 
mark made by this inordinate abuse of power on the Egyptiac Society's 
folk-memory bit so deep and smarted so sorely as to make it impossible. 
for any of those titanic egoists’ successors ever to emulate their total 
inhumanity vis-d-vis their subjects.* In our first reading of Egyptiac his- 
tory we identified the catastrophe inflicted on the Egyptiac Society by 
the Pyramid-Builders with the breakdown of the Egyptiac Civilization. 
On second thoughts we might be inclined to see in it, not the first blow, 
but the coup de gráce, and to look for the breakdown in some forgotten. 
disaster in ‘the Predynastic Age’ which had passed into oblivion simply 
because the historical evidence happened to have been swallowed up in 
a Deltaic Serbonian Bog. 

On the analogy of what we know about the causes of the breakdowns 
and disintegrations of other civilizations, we might conjecture that the 
Egyptiac Civilization ruined itself, like so many societies of its kind, 
through a failure to keep within bounds the destructiveness of a chronic 
warfare between parochial sovereign states;$ and on this line of inter- 
pretation we might see in the gruesome scenes carved on the palette of 
Natmer® a record of the knock-out blow that brought an Egyptiac Time 
of Troubles to its tardy close. The measure of the incidence of an evil 
is apt to be reflected in the scale of the price that its victims bring them- 
selves to pay for the sake of escaping from it; and the plenitude of the 
power that, under the régime of the Old Kingdom, was invested in a 
Pharaoh reigning on Earth as a god incarnate suggests that the suffering 
inflicted on the Egyptiac World by political disunity in a predynastic 
age of unrecorded warfare between contending parochial states was 
probably proportionate in its severity to the exorbitancy of the price 
Which this society is known to have consented to pay in the next chapter 
of the story for an oecumenical peace which had come to be recognized 
as a necessity of Egyptiac life. 

Tf we were to find ourselves convinced by the argument of our present 
retractatio of our previous interpretation of Egyptiac history, we should 


1 Wilson, op, cit,  conjectures that the dogma that Pharaoh was not a man, 
but was a god incarnate 6n Earth, was officially adopted after the establishment of the 
United Kingdom in order to ground a political union which had originally been brought. 
about by force upon a moral consent springing from a religious faith. He suggests that 
fhis institution took zoot în the time of the Arst rwo dynasties, 

2 See IV. iv. 4o8-ry, 

3 Bee L i, 136 
5 În the lar 


Show an extraordinary number of broken bones. Api 

into competitive contact with other communities, so U 

Which built litle states into larger states" (Wilson, op. 
9 See IV. iv, soz-a. 
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then have to revise that interpretation in two respects. We should have 
to suppose that ‘the Middle Empire’, like ‘the New Empire’, was a 
recrudescence of a universal state, and that a phenomenon which we 
had already detected in Egyptiac history in one occurrence had actually 
occurred not merely once but twice, And we should then have to regard 
the chapter of Egyptiac history that intervened between the fall of ‘the 
Old Kingdom’ and the rise of ‘the Middle Empire’ as having been, not 
2 Time of Troubles following the breakdown of a civilization and ending 
in the establishment of a universal state, but an interregnum following 
the dissolution of a universal state and ending in this case, not in the 
emergence of a new civilization, but in the recrudescence of a universal 
state that had gone into dissolution without having lost its capacity to 
reconstitute itself, Such recrudescences of universal states after they had 
once gone to pieces might not represent the ‘normal’ course of History 
according to a standard of normality based on what had been perhaps 
the more usual denouement of the histories of the disintegrations of 
civilizations during the five or six thousand years within which a score 
of societies of this species had been rising and falling up to date; yet it 
would not be surprising to find an additional instance of the phenomenon 
of recrudescence in an Egyptiac history which had already shown itself 
peculiar by providing the historical investigator with one specimen of 
this unusual turn of events at a later stage in its long course. When once 
we have interpreted ‘the New Empire’ as being a recrudescence of ‘the 
Middle Empire’, there is no intellectual stumbling-block to hinder us 
from similarly interpreting ‘the Middle Empire’ as being arecrudescence 
of an ‘Old Kingdom’ which, on this revised interpretation, we should 
then identify as having been the original Egyptiac universal state, 

We have, however, stil to ask ourselves whether a view of ‘the Old 
Kingdom’s' role in Egyptiac history that is suggested by the deification 
of an oecumenical Pharaoh and by material evidences of the previous 
ravages of warfare in a Late Predynastic Age is compatible with all the 
phenomena that have to be taken into account in an appreciation of a 
period of Egyptiac history extending from the date of the unification of 
Lower Egypt with Upper Egypt under the First Dynasty to the dis- 
solution of the United Kingdom under the Sixth Dynasty. Ia the survey 
of other oecumenical empires from which our concept of a universal 
state has been derived, we have found that one of the outstanding 
features of this institution is a negative one. The dominant minority that 
has pieced together, in a universal state, the fragments of a society that 
has been broken up by the same dominant minority's fratricidal strife 
in a foregoing Time of Troubles is conspicuously destitute of the 
creativity which, before the breakdown, has been displayed by its pre- 
decessors when they have been leading the rank-and-file by the per- 
suasive arts of Orpheus instead of dragooning them with a Prussian 
drill-sergeant’s rod.! If there is any creative activity in the body social 
of a disintegrating society in its universal state, this makes its appearance 
among the Internal Proletariat; it works from below upwards; and, if 
the Dominant Minority is ever stirred by this fresh breath of life, it 

+ See IV. 
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yields to it grudgingly and late in the day. Does the record of an Egyptiac 
dominant minority conform to this pattern of behaviour in the Age of 
‘the Old Kingdom’? If the first two dynasties in the history of an 
Egyptiac United Kingdom had been followed immediately by the Fifth 
and Sixth, we could have certified that, on the test of the dominant 
minority’s being destitute of creativity, ‘the Old Kingdom’ would have 
qualified for classification as a universal state; but the performance of 
the Third and Fourth Dynasties—which has, of course, likewise to be 
taken into account—does not fit into this picture. 

At first sight, indeed, it might look as if the First and Second 
Dynasties, too, were convicted of creativity by the sudden epiphany, at 
the inauguration of the United Kingdom, of an Egyptiac script at an 
advanced stage of development.! This invention, without which the 
problem of administering an ecumenical empire on the scale of the 

ptiac United Kingdom might well have been insoluble, must have 
been the fruit of a creative activity of a high potency at some time and 
place, but the creative act will not be debited to the Thinites' account, 
While, in the absence of records from the Delta, it is no more possible 
to prove than it is to disprove that the Egyptiac script was an indepen- 
dent invention of the people of Lower Egypt in the predynastic days 
before the political unification of the two lands, there is the alternative 
possibility that the idea of a script consisting of phonemes derived from 
pictograms may have come to the Egyptiac Society from the Sumeric 
World; for in the first place the archaeological record, as it stood in 
A.D. 1951, indicated that in Sumer the art of writing had appeared earlier 
than in Egypt and had developed gradually from rudimentary begin- 
nings, whereas in Egypt it seemed to have made a sudden epiphany at 
an advanced stage,? while in the second place there were certain other 
elements of culture in Egypt in the Late Predynastic and the Early 
Dynastic Age which were undisputedly Sumeric in origin: for example, 
the cylinder seal; a panelled brick architecture; an antithetic composi- 
tion of groups of figures; the portrayal of composite monsters and 
animals with intertwined necks; and the use of boats of a distinctively 
Sumeric build? "These Sumeric influences, which had declared them- 
selves in the Egyptiac World during the last two centuries of the Pre- 
dynastic Age, continued to dominate the Egyptiac culture under the 
first two dynasties;* and, though they may not be so important as to 
impugn the Egyptiac Civilization's claim to originality,s they do absolve 
the First and Second dynasties from any imputation of creativity. 

On the other hand the Fourth Dynasty, if not the Third, is convicted 
of creativity by an apparently sudden ‘effacement of these Sumeric 


1 See p. 684, n. 2, above, __, 2 See Wilson, op. cit, p. 38. 
3 See lid, p. 37, and the present Study, IX. vili 453, n. 2 
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influences, after a reign of perhaps not less than six centuries! duration 
according to Wilson's chronology, through the abrupt creation of a new 
style of culture that was distinctively Egyptiac.* The initiative in this 
burst of creative activity manifestly came from above, not from below; 
its pace seems to have been extraordinarily swift, if the speed of the 
development of Architecture is a fair sample of it;? and this sudden. 
swift advance was made on a broad front: in the provinces of Medical 
Science! and the Philosophy of Religion’ as well as in the visual arts. 
In the province of Architecture, which was the master art of the time 
and place, 
‘this sudden development seems to have been entirely native within 
Egypt. It was called forth by two devotions: the acceptance of the dogma 
that the King was a god and thus deserving of a supreme offering of 
‘energies, and the excitement of a new adventure in Art and Technique.’ 
‘And, while the piling up of colossal buildings in honour of a god in- 
carnate—an oecumenical monarch who was an object of worship because 
he was a guarantor of peace through unity—is something that might be 
interpreted as one of the familiar phenomena of a universal state, on a 
par with the big buildings of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt under the 
‘Nineteenth Dynasty and of the Roman Empire in its post-Diocletianic 
‘Age,’ ‘the excitement of a new adventure in Art and Technique’ is a 
mark, not of a temporary rally in a long-drawn-out losing battle against 
the forces of social disintegration, but of an early stage of social growth. 
Moreover, the distinctive feature of the pyramids built by pharaohs of 
the Third and Fourth Dynasties, as contrasted with pyramids of a later 
age, is not the inordinate physical bulk that they have in common with 
the fallen colossus of Ramses IT at Thebes or with the Baths of Diocletian 
at Rome, but the beautiful exactness of workmanship that they have in 
ommon with the Parthenon at Athens and withthe Green Mosque at 

rusa. 

On this showing, we are bound, in reconsidering our analysis of the. 
structure of Egyptiac history, to conclude that, whether or not there. 
was a flowering of creativity in the Early Predynastic Age, there un- 


2 See Wilson, op. city p. vi 
2 Under the rst two’ dy 
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questionably was one in the Age of the Third and Fourth dynasties;* 
and then we shall also find ourselves further bound to conclude that, 
whether or not there was a social breakdown, leading to a Time of 
Troubles, in the Late Predynastic Age preceding the establishment of 
the United Kingdom under the First Dynasty, there was unquestionably 
a breakdown after the running out of the Fourth Dynasty, and a Time 
of Troubles between this breakdown and the political reunification of 
the Egyptiac World by a Theban Mentuhotep? circa 2050 B.C. So, after 
all, we shall not find ourselves able to account for the decline and fall of 
the Old Kingdom under the Fifth and Sixth dynasties entirely as a 
belated but eventually inevitable nemesis of wounds inflicted by the 
Egyptiac Society on its own body in an age before a temporary reprieve 
had been won for it by the First Dynasty’s feat of imposing an oecumeni- 
cal peace, We shall have to find the chief cause of this decline and fall 
where we have found it in earlier passages in this Study,? and that is in 
the egotism which was the dark reverse side of the Pyramid-Builders’ 
dazzling creativity; for this egotism brought in its train a nemesis that 
worked itself out in the full light of history. 

‘The official concentration of political power in the hands of a Pharaoh 
whose practical capacity to transact business could not in truth surpass 
the limits of the ordinary human nature of this bogus god found its 
nemesis in a decentralization of power, de facto, which Pharaoh might 
ignore but found himself impotent to arrest. ‘The expenditure of an 
economic surplus—acquired by a politically united Egyptiac Society 
through the corporate achievement of systematically reclaiming a Nilotic 
jungle-swamp—upon building the Pyramids, and then setting apart lavish 
‘assignments of land revenues for the maintenance of successive Pharaohs’ 
mortuary cults, found its nemesis in an economic breakdown that con- 
jured penury out of abundance. The dedication of ‘a new adventure in 
‘Art and ‘Technique’ to the perpetuation of a life-in-death for dead 
pharaohs found its nemesis in the freezing of the living plasma of a new- 
born Egyptiac style of art into a rigid convention" as swiftly as the lava 
welling out of the crater of a volcano is frozen in the act of flowing down 
the mountain’s side, And all these divers unhappy consequences of the 
deification of a human ruler eventually stung Egyptian hearts into a 
moral revolt against the injustice of a régime of privilege that had been 
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carried to monstrous lengths. In its moral atmosphere the anarchic 
chapter of Egyptiac history between the dissolution of ‘the Old King- 
dom’ and the establishment of ‘the Middle Empire’ is much more 
reminiscent of the ‘Time of Troubles between the breakdown of the 
Hellenic Civilization and the establishment of the Roman Empire than 
it is of the interregnum between the dissolution of the Roman Empire 
and the emergence of Christian Hellenistic societies affiliated to the 
Hellenic Civilization, 

Tn view of these well-authenticated positive facts, we must abide by 
our original finding that, in the structure of Egyptiac history, the Age 
of the Pyramid-Builders is an authentic age of growth, in spite of its 
being an episode in the life of an ‘Old Kingdom’ which bears marks of 
being the universal state of a disintegrating society. We must recognize, 
in fact, that ‘the Old Kingdom’ is enigmatically Janus-faced. 


X. B (i) (a), ANNEX IV 


THE RELATION, IN RENAISSANCES OF UNI- 

VERSAL STATES, BETWEEN EFFECTIVENESS 

OF EVOCATION AND DEGREE OF GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DISPLACEMENT 


Iw a preceding Annex to this chapter," in which we have compared the 
renaissances of the Sinic and Hellenic universal states, we have found 
that the renaissance of the Sinic universal state in the main body of the 
Far Eastern World was remarkably more effective than was the renais- 
sance of the Hellenic universal state in either Western or Orthodox 
Christendom, and also that, as between these two renaissances of the 
Roman Empire in the histories of the two Christian Hellenistic civiliza- 
tions, its renaissance in the shape of an East Roman Empire in the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom fell less far short than its renaissance in 
the shape of a Holy Roman Empire in the West fell short of the standard 
of effectiveness set by the renaissance of the Ts'in and Han Empire in 
the shape of the Sui and T'ang Empire. These findings suggest, as far 
as they go—and they are, of course, based on a consideration of only 
three cases—that the effectiveness of the evocation of an antecedent 
society's universal state varies in direct ratio with the tenacity of the 
original universal state in surviving, or with its persistence in rallying, 
during the death agonies of the moribund society of which it was a tardy 
political embodiment, and in inverse ratio with the degree of the geo- 
graphical displacement of the domain of the affiliated civilization, in 
whose history the renaissance takes place, from the domain of its defunct 
predecessor. 

In Sinic and Far Eastern history the dissolution of the Posterior Han 
Empire at the turn of the second and third centuries of the Christian 
Era was ephemerally retrieved during the years A.D. 280-317 by a 
reunion of the whole of its former territory under the rule of ‘the United 
Tsin’; and, when, thereafter, a nascent Far Eastern Society emerged 
out of a post-Sinic interregnum, its domain was virtually coextensive 
with its Sinic predecessor's, even though, within this domain, the Yellow 
River Basin, which had been the Sinic Civilization's cradle, was now 
rivalled in importance by a Yangtse Basin which had been incorporated 
into the Sinic World only in the course of its Time of Troubles and its 
universal state. In Hellenic and Orthodox Christian history a Roman 
Empire which had dissolved at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the Christian Era in the West survived till the turn of the sixth and 
seventh centuries in the central and eastern provinces with a tenacity 
comparable to the persistence of a temporarily dissolved Sinic universal 
state in reconstituting itself for a further spell under the auspices of the 
United Tsin. On the other hand the domain of the Orthodox Christian 
Society that emerged thereafter out of a post-Hellenic interregnum, 


1 On pp. 649-81, above. 
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unlike the domain of the Far Eastern Society, was not coextensive with 
the domain of the antecedent society to which it was affiliated. The 
cradle of the Hellenic Civilization had been the basin of the Aegean 
Sea! but for some two hundred years after the emergence of an Ortho- 
dox Christendom the whole of Continental European Greece and the 
Morea, save for a few isolated fortresses, was in the hands of pagan 
Slav interlopers, while Continental Asiatic Greece and the islands of the 
Archipelago, though they were inside the Orthodox Christian fold, were 
playing a subordinate part in the nascent civilization's history. Orthodox 
Christendom’s cradle lay on the Anatolian Plateau, and the antecedent 
civilization to whose domain it approximately corresponded was not the 
Hellenic but the Hittite. The only important common ground between. 
a nascent Orthodox Christendom and a pre-Alexandrine Hellas was the 
coastline and immediate hinterland of the Black Sea Straits—above all, 
of course, an Orthodox Christian imperial capital at a Constantinople 
which had once been the Hellenic city-state founded by Megarian 
colonists at Byzantium. This province of the Hellenic World beyond 
the Dardanelles had, however, lain outside the original domain of Hellas 
round the Aegean, and the planting of Hellenic colonies along the coasts 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus had not begun before the turn of 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. 

‘As for the relations between the Hellenic Civilization and Western 
Christendom, the earliness of the date of the break-up of the Roman 
Empire in the West was matched by the extent of the displacement of 
the cradle of Western Christendom from the Hellenic World’s Aegean 
homeland. The cradle of Western Christendom lay in Gaul, north-west 
of the Alps and astride the Rhine, in territory that had not been in- 
corporated into the Hellenic World until the eve of the establishment of 
the Roman Empire; and in the early centuries of Western history the 
Mediterranean seaboard of Gaul in Provence and Languedoc, which had 
been won for Hellenism by Roman armsacentury earlier than the interior 
and had been penetrated, long before that, by Hellenic influences radiating 
from Marseilles, played no more important a part than was played in 
Orthodox Christian history by a ci-devant Roman province of Asia that 
had become the East Roman Empire's Thracensian army-corps district. 

We have now to inquire whether the historical "luv which we have 
inferred from a synoptic examination of these three cases stands or falls 
if we bring into the picture the other cases known to us. In another 
context? we have classified fifteen ‘related’ civilizations!—reckoning the 
offshoots of the Far Eastern and Orthodox Christian civilizations 
separately from their main bodies—on the criterion of the degree of their 
geographical displacement from the antecedent societies to which they 
are affiliated. Does this widening of our horizon discredit or vindicate 
our tentative ‘law’ to the effect that the evocation of the ghost of an 
antecedent civilization's universal state in the history of an affliated 
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civilization varies in its effectiveness in inverse ratio to the degree of the 
geographical displacement of the affiliated society's cradle from its pre- 
decessor's? If we now go on to complete our survey, we shall find our 
tentative "law' vindicated on the whole. 

For example, in the history of the offshoot of the Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion in Japan, on ground lying right outside the domain of the antecedent 
Sinic Civilization, even at its widest extent, a ghost of the Sinic universal 
state that had been successfully resuscitated in the main body of the 
Far Eastern Society in the shape of the Sui and T’ang Empire was duly 
introduced into Japan tel quel; but, as we have scen,' this unimagina- 
tively exact replica of the T’ang régime was too exotic a plant in Japan 
to strike root there effectively; and accordingly a resuscitation of the 
Han régime that was against nature even in China was soon reduced in 
Japan to a political fagade thinly masking a free play of native Japanese 
Political forces on original lines of their own. 

‘The offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia resembled the off- 
shoot of the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan in lying right outside the 
geographical limits of the antecedent civilization, even at their widest; 
and here Moscow's claim to be ‘the Third Rome’? was not belied by her 
performance so conclusively as Kyoto's claim (if ever made) to be ‘the 
third Ch’ang Ngan’. Yet, though a Muscovite Tsardom was a more 
effective avatar of the Roman Empire than a Western ‘Holy Roman 
Empire’ ever contrived to be, the native Russian element in its éthos, 
which was the source of its vitality, made it a much less exact replicaof its 
Roman model than was reproduced in an East Roman Empire which had 
retained the authentic ‘Second Rome’ to serve as its own imperial capital. 

If we pass on to take a synoptic view of the two Islamic societies 
affiliated to the Syriac Civilization, we shall find our ‘law’ holding good 
here again. In an Arabic Muslim World whose cradle included Syria 
itself, a reintegrated Syriac universal state, in the shape of an ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate, was revived, in a beleaguered fortress which had Syria for its 
glacis and Egypt for its donjon, within less than three and a half years 
after the extinction of the original ‘Abbasid Caliphate in its residual 
metropolitan territory in ‘Iniq. On the other hand, in an Ottoman 
extension of the Iranic Muslim World into Anatolian territory that had 
not been embraced in the domain of the Syriac Civilization at any time 
since its inclusion, from 547 B.C. to 334 B.C., in the dominions of the 
Achaemenian Empire, the Caliphate enjoyed so little prestige that, as 
Wwe have seen,* Sultan Selim I, the Ottoman conqueror who overthrew 
the Egyptian Mamlük power and annexed its dominions, never took the 
trouble to usurp the title of Caliph from the last scion of the Mamluks’ 
Cairene ‘Abbasid puppets; and Istanbul’s potential claim to be ‘the 
‘Third Baghdad’ was not exploited by Ottoman statesmanship till the 
rapid break-up of the Ottoman Empire after the Great Russo-Turkish 
War of A.D. 1768-74 moved the Porte to bring its dusty title to the 
Caliphate out of its muniment room as a long-neglected political asset 
which might perhaps be used to offset the Ottoman Empire's grievous 
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losses of territory and power by helping to preserve some residue of 
Ottoman political influence over former Muslim subjects of the Porte 
who had now passed under non-Muslim rule, and to extend this in- 
fluence over other Muslims, likewise living under non-Muslim rule, 
who had never at any time been subjects of the Ottoman Empire, even 
at its widest extent. 

We can see, again, that the régime of the Kassite barbarian kings and 
their indigenous successors, in a Babylonia that was coextensive with an 
antecedent Sumeric Civilization’s cradle in the Land of Shinar, ran 
much truer to the type of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, which had 
been the Sumeric Givilization’s universal state, than did the régime of 
a Hittite barbarian Empire of Khatti on an Anatolian Plateau that had 
been only on the fringe of the Sumeric World even at the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad's apogee. 

While our ‘law’ has thus stood the test of an empirical survey so far, 
there is at least one case in which the ‘law’ seems to break down. In 
the history of a Hindu Society whose cradle was as nearly coincident 
with an antecedent Indic Civilization’s as the Far Eastern Society's 
cradle was with an antecedent Sinic Civilization’s, we should expect to 
find some avatar of the Mauryan Empire comparable in effectiveness to 
the Sui and T’ang avatar of the Ts'in and Han Empire; but an inspec- 
tion of Hindu history reveals no political renaissance of the kind.t 

As for the histories of the sister societies affliated to the Minoan 
Civilization, we should expect an Hellenic World whose cradle partially 
coincided with the Minoan World’s to be the scene of an avatar of ‘the 
thalassocracy of Minos’ to which we should find no such effective 
counterpart in a Syriac World whose cradle lay completely outside the 
bounds of the Minoan World, even at its widest extent, save for the 
Minoan settlement at Ugarit on Ras ash-Shamrah. Actually we do find 
something that might be taken for a Syriac avatar of ‘the thalassocracy 
of Minos’ in the maritime predominance of the Phoenicians in the 
‘Mediterranean in the archaic age of Syriac and Hellenic history, while, 
on the other hand, no such avatar is to be found in Hellenic history. 
‘The thalassocracy in the Aegean Basin that was established by Athens 
in the fifth century B.c. shows no trace of having been the ghost of a dead 
‘Minoan universal state. This abortive Athenian first attempt at the 
creation of an Hellenic universal state shows all the signs of having been 
an original response to a contemporary challenge. 

On this showing, we must conclude that the ‘law’ which we have been 
‘examining in this Annex holds good in a majority of the cases in point, 
but is by no means universally valid, 


+ This non-conformity of Hindu history to our tentative ‘Iaw would be offset by the 
conformity of Sini history, if the Sinis Society should prove to have heen affiliated to 
a predecessor in the shape of the Shang Culture; for the cradle of the Chou barbarians, 
‘whose overthrow of the Shang Power gave the Sinie Civilization is opportunity for 
Coming to birth, lay in ‘the Country within the Passes’ in the Middle Basin of the Yellow 
River (cee VI, Vit. 170), not within the homelend of the Shang Culture in the Lower 
Basin of the Yellow Hiver, and we have noticed (on p; 682, above) that the Chou Empire 
‘wears the appearance of Being, like the Khari Empire and “the Holy Roman Empire’, 
an attempt, though a clumsy one, to resuscitate the universal state of a defunct antes 
cedent civilization, 2 Sce IX, viii. 435-6 and 522-5. 
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ARE THE RELATIONS OF THE FINE ARTS 
AND THE MATHEMATICAL AND NATURAL 
SCIENCES TO THE SOCIAL MILIEU DIVERSE 
OR SIMILAR? 


In the chapter to which this Annex attaches, we have taken, in passing, 
a synoptic glance at the relations in which three varieties of human 
activity stand respectively to a social milieu—located in some particular 
time and place—which is the field of all these three activities alike; and 
we have formed the opinion that the relation is a different one in each of 
the three cases. 

While activities in the realm of social human affairs, as exemplified 
in Politics and in Law, would manifestly be stultifying themselves if they 
did not try to provide parochial and ephemeral solutions for social 
human problems that are nothing if not local and temporary, activities 
in the realm of Non-Human Nature, as exemplified theoretically in 
Mathematics and in Natural Science’ and practically in Technology, 
would be stultifying themselves no less signally if they did not extend 
their view backwards and outwards beyond the narrow and fleeting 
bounds of Here and Now to take account of the whole sum of know- 
ledge and ‘know-how’ accessible to their professors and practitioners. 
On the other hand, the Fine Arts, as exemplified in Literature and in the 
Visual Arts, enjoy a relative freedom from the trammels of Time and 
Space in virtue of their source in the subconscious abyss of the Psyche; 
for ‘the Primordial Images’ which the Arts translate into the temporary 
and local symbolism of some particular social milieu had known ‘no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning’,# during the five or six thousand 
years within which human societies of the species labelled ‘civilizations’ 
had been coming and going down to the time of writing, half-way 
through the twentieth century of the Christian Era; and therefore the 
oracles, drawn from this unvarying subterranean source, which it was 
the mission of the Fine Arts to deliver to intelligencesand wills domiciled 
in the kaleidoscopic social milieux on Life's conscious volitional surface, 
were not only independent of the particular Here and Now in which any 
system of government or law was bound to be imprisoned, but were 
likewise free from the hardly less narrow confines of a cumulative 
intellectual inheritance which was the social prison-house of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science, and Technology. 

Tn the history of Modern Western thought the difference between 
the respective relations of the Fine Arts and the Mathematical and 
Natural Sciences to the social milieu was brought out in the course of 
the seventcenth-century controversy in France and England over the 
respective merits of ‘the Ancients’ (ie, the creators and exponents of 


? Pp. 48-82 above, = Jasi a. 
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the Hellenic culture, seen through the medium of the surviving works 
of Classical Greek and Latin literature and art) and ‘the Moderns’ (ie, 
the representatives of a Western culture in transition from its Early 
‘Modern to its Late Modern phase). Both parties to this debate perceived 
that the Fine Arts were, for some reason, exempt from the necessity— 
or debarred from the opportunity—of progressing by a process of 
cumulative growth which was the servitude—or privilege—of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science, and Technology; and the more temperate and 
judicious spirits among the champions of the Moderns’ cause made a 
virtue of conceding this point to their opponents. It was frankly ad- 
mitted by Fontenelle, for example, in Une Digression sur les Anciens et 
des Modernes? 

‘Pour ce qui est de 'Éloquence et de la Poësie, qui sont le sujet de la 
principale contestation entre les Anciens ct les Modernes . . je croi que 
les Anciens en ont pû atteindre la perfection, parceque . .. Eloquence et 
la Poësie ne demandent qu'un certain nombre de viles assez borné, par 
rapport à d'autres arts, et elle[s] dépendent principalement de In vivacité 
de l'imagination. Or les hommes peuvent avoir amassé en peu de siècles 
un petit nombre de vies, et la vivacité de l'imagination n'a pas besoin 
d'une longue suite d'expériences, ni d'une grande quantité de règles pour 
avoir toute la perfection dont elle est capable. . . . Comme l'Éloquence et 
la Potsie sont assez bornées, il faut qu'il y ait un temps où elles soient 
portées à leur dernière perfection, et je tiens que, pour 'Éloquence et 
pour l'Histoire, ce tems a été le siècle d'Auguste. Je n'imágine rien au 
dessus de Ciceron et de Titelive. Ce n'est pas qu'ils n'ayent leurs défauts, 
mais je ne crois pas qu'on puisse avoir moins de défauts avec autant de 
grandes qualitez, et l'on sait assez que c'est la seule manière dont on 
Puisse dire que les hommes soient parfaits sur quelque chose. . . - 

“Mais Ia Phisique, la Medecine, les Mathematiques sont composées 
d'un nombre infini de vües, et dépendent de la justesse du raisonnement, 
Gui se perfectionne avec une extrême lenteur, et se perfectionne toüjours. 
Ti faut méme souvent qu'elles soient aidées par des expériences que le 
hazard seul fait naître, et qu'il n'améne pas à point nommé, Il est évident 
que tout cela n'a point de fin, et que les derniers phisiciens ou mathe- 
maticiens devront naturellement être les plus habiles,’* 


‘The same concession to the claims of the Ancients in the realm of 
the Fine Arts was made by the ablest of the English champions of the 
Moderns, William Wotton, in his Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning. 


First edition, January 1688 (see Bury, J. B.: The Idea of Progress (London x 
Macri poer 16 (o Bem T Tus d ruees Dents tie 
s, onteslics tud number of ideas within a narrow horizon? which are animated 
» "he liveliness of the Imagination are synonyms, in non-technical phraseology, for 
Jenae Primordial Images A nr ns SUE EMT, 
S Fontenelle, B. le B. dez Posies Pastoral, avec um Traité sur la Nature de 'Eglgu 
fume Digresion mr let Anciens et les Modernes, ath ed. (Amsterdam 1716, Etienne 
BPS sto ele honden t607, Leake) The 

ton's Book was published ia ae aaga Wut PP 9AA The Bv edition of Wot- 
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‘The consensus on this point between the victorious advocates of the 
case for the Moderns and their discomfited opponents might have been. 
expected to have settled this question, at least, definitively, Yet, between 
the close of this seventeenth-century Kulturkampf and the time at 
which this Study was being written, some 250 years later, the con- 
troversy over this issue had been reopened again from two sides. On the 
one side Oswald Spengler, in a work published on the morrow of the 
War of A.D. 1914-18, had put forward the thesis that Mathematics, 
Natural Science, and "Technology, notwithstanding their proud preten- 
sions to be objective, were in fact just as much at the mercy of the 
influences and exigencies of diverse social milieux as any activities in the 
realm of social human affairs.’ On the other hand, Shelley? had won 
Bury's applause? for having resuscitated a suggestion-- thrown out tenta- 
tively, in the course of the seventeenth-century debate, by Charles 
Perrault, but not taken up by such circumspect advocates of the Moderns’ 
cause as Fontenelle and Wotton—that the Fine Arts did, after all, 
progressively improve in the same fashion as Mathematics, Science, and 
"Technology. 

Spengler's thesis was enunciated by its author in characteristically 
dogmatic language: 

“There is not and cannot be any such thing as Number-in-Itself. There 
is a plurality of worlds of numbers because there is a plurality of civiliza- 
tions. . .. The notion of a universally valid Science which is true for all 
civilizations is an illusion.’+ 


‘The grain of truth in these misleadingly unqualified statements is the 
fact that each particular historical way of life or culture is in some sense 
a whole whose parts are sensitively and subtly interdependent, This 
truth has presented itself to us forcibly in our study of encounters 
between societies that are one anothers’ contemporaries. We have found 
that, when some single element in one culture is modified by the impact. 
of another culture, the effects of this modification of the assaulted culture 
in one point are apt to spread through the entire body social and to make 
themselves felt at points which might scem, at first sight, to have no 
connexion with the point in which the change has been introduced first, 
"This intimate interdependence has proved, in the light of such con- 
vincing evidence, to be so characteristic a feature of the structure of 
Human Society that it would indeed be surprising if one particular 
group of activities, represented by Mathematics, Natural Science, and 
‘Technology, should turn out to be entirely unaffected by a tendency 
that appears to be one of the general ‘laws? of social life; and we may 
find ourselves able to come to an understanding with Spengler when 
‘we catch him slipping out of his pontifical vestments and condescending 
to explain to us that the distinctive quality of each individual civilization, 
on which he has been insisting, is to be interpreted, not as an absolute 


2 See the passage quoted in TIL ii 380-2. 
2 In his Introduesion to The Revol of Islam. 
3 In The Idea of Progress, pe 124, 
4 Spengler, 0.7 Der Untergang des Abendlandes, vol. i (Munich z920, Beck), pp. 85 
and 533, quoted in this Study ibid, * (Bee TX. vil pastime 
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difference of essence, but as a gradational difference of emphasis, habitus, 
or penchant.” 

We can, for example, agree with Spengler in holding that the pre- 
dominant penchant that gives a particular culture its distinctive style 
may impart to all the men and women who have been brought up in the 
atmosphere of that culture, whatever the native psychic orientation of 
each individual may happen to be, a uniform inclination either towards 
or away from the mathematical, scientific, and technological approach 
to life, or, short of that, may at least incline them, within the bounds of 
this broad field of activity in the realm of Non-Human Nature, to 
address themselves to one branch of Mathematics, Science, or Ted 
nology rather than to another. In this sense and within these limits it 
may be true, as Spengler contends” that the -Apollinear spirit of an 
Hellenic upbringing would foster a static-minded Weltanschauung which, 
in the province of Mathematics, would find its most congenial expres- 
sion in Geometry, whereas the ‘Faustian’ spirit of a Western upbringing 
‘would foster a dynamic-minded Weltanschauung which, within the same 
mathematical field of intellectual activity, would find its most congenial 
expression in Algebra and the Calculus. But of course, in assenting to 
this more judiciously formulated version of Spengler's proposition, we 
are admitting nothing beyond the indisputable facts that there are diverse 
schools or fashions of education (in the widest meaning of that word) 
and that the uniform impress of any such educational habitus is bound 
to leave its mark on all individual human beings whose fate it may be to 
be put through that particular cultural mill, even when the penchant of 
the society into which a particular individual happens to have been born 
is at variance with that individual's native personal bent. In admitting 
this much, we are not committing ourselves to the nonsense implicit in 
the pontifical version of Spengler's thesis, in which the philosopher- 
hierophant goes so far as to assert that ‘there is not and cannot be any 
such thing as Number-in-itselP and that ‘the notion of a universally 
valid Science . .. is an illusion’. 

Tt would, indeed, be as fantastic to suggest that Geometry and the 
Calculus are diverse, alternative, and incompatible systems of Mathe- 
matics as it would be reasonable to say that these are different aspects of 
one identical object of mathematical study that can properly be called 
‘Number-in-Itsel?, We may go on to observe that the several provinces 
of this realm of Mathematical Science have been opened up at different 
times and places by divers members of a single mathematical fraternity 
whose choices of their particular fields of mathematical research have 
been always influenced, and sometimes virtually determined, by a mental 
penchant or habitus imparted to the individual mathematician by his 
social milieu. In going thus far, however, we must be careful to steer 
clear of the nonsense that Spengler makes of his own thesis when he 
propounds it in its extreme form; for Spengler is manifestly flying in 
the face of the facts when he suggests that a pioneer in the realm of 
Mathematics cannot occupy the whole kingdom simultaneously, but 


1 See Spengler, op. cit, vol. i, p. 156, quoted in this Study in III, iii. 383- 
2 Ibid, pp. 386-3, quoted in LI de 388-9, MAS 
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must evacuate the province of Euclidean Geometry as the price of gain- 
ing an entry into the province of a Cartesian Calculus, or alternatively 
must renounce all hope of mastering the Calculus if he is unwilling to 
relinquish his hold upon Geometry. 

"The divers provinces of Mathematics, Natural Science, and Techno- 
logy that have been successively conquered by the Collective Intellect 
of Mankind do not stand to one another in the same relation as the 
divers systems of government or law that succeed one another in the 
history of a human society. A new ministry, new ruler, new dynasty, 
new régime, or new state cannot come into power without replacing a 
predecessor; a new law cannot be enacted without abrogating the law 
previously in force on the same subject. In short, successively estab- 
lished political and legal institutions cannot coexist side by side. They 
are mutually exclusive because they are incompatible, and they are 
incompatible because each of them has, as we have seen, to be geared to 
the particular circumstances of some local and temporary social situa- 
tion. There is no room in the dimension of social life for more than 
one such situation at a time, and therefore there is no room there, either, 
for more than one institution at a time, since every institution’s raison 
d'être is to provide a solution for some social problem here and now. 
"Thus, on the plane of social affairs, all human experience testifies 
with one accord that 


‘Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 
But a ‘law of Sin and Death' which reigns inexorably in this social 
human realm of government, legislation, and the rest, has no dominion 
over the abstract non-human realm of Mathematics, In the struggle for 
mastery between Time and Man in this bloodless intellectual arena, 
Man has succeeded in making Time Man's servant instead of allowing 
"Time to make Man Time's victim. The monument of Man's victory 
over Time here is a Collective Human Intellect's cumulative achieve- 
ment; and this exception to Time's rule, which Watts overlooked and 
Spengler ignored, had long since been divined by Fontenelle and been 
noted by Gibbon. 
“The Mathematics are distinguished by a peculiar privilege that, in the 
course of ages, they may always advance and can never recede.’? 


If we are right in thinking that we have now disposed of Spengler's 
contention that Mathematics are subject to the same law of social 
relativity as social human affairs we may now go on to examine 
Perrault's contention that the Fine Arts are subject to the same law of 
cumulative growth as Mathematics. 


1 Watts, Isaac, quoted in I. i. 459. 
3 Rom. vil. 


3 Gibbon, Edward: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap 
4 This thesis of Spengler's receives short shrift at Collingwood s hands (cee Cal 
wood, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), pp. 225-6). 
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While Perrault! anticipated Fontenelle and Wotton in conceding that 
the general superiority which the champions of the Moderns’ cause 
claimed for ‘the Moderns’ over ‘the Ancients’ might not be demonstrable 
in the provinces of Poetry and Eloquence, he made this concession 
expressly ‘for the sake of peace’? and perceptibly against the grain; for 
Perrault himself was a poet; and, though his poetry was doomed to be 
judged inferior by all standards, whether ‘Modern’ or ‘Ancient’, he was 
vain enough to fancy that he had a personal stake in the question of the 
relative merits of ‘the Moderns’ and ‘the Ancients? in the field of his 
own art. His advocacy of the Moderns’ cause in the domain of the Fine 
Arts was therefore not altogether disinterested, and his argument, in- 
genious though it might be? was eventually exploded by one of the 
twentieth-century Western scientific achievements of a progress which, 
in the field of Science, was to vindicate Perrault’s championship of the 
Moderns in the act of confuting the seventeenth-century Western poet 
on the particular issue which he had most at heart. 

Perrault’s argument ran as follows: 

"Pourquoy, voulés-vous . . . que l'Eloquence et Ia Poësie n'ayent pas 
eu besoin d'autant de siecles pour se perfectionner que la Physique et 
FAstronomie? Le ccur de l'homme qu'il faut connoistre pour le per- 
suader et pour luy plaire, est il plus aisé à penetrer que les secrets de la. 
Nature, et n'a-t-il pas de tout temps esté regardé comme le plus creux de 
tous les abismes, oü l'on découvre tous les jours quelque chose de nouveau, 
et dont il n'y a que Dieu seul qui puisse sonder toute la profondeur? . 
Je pourrois vous faire voir ce que j'avance en examinant toutes les pas- 
Sions l'une aprés l'autre, et vous convaincre qu'il y a mille sentimens 
delicats sur chacune d'elles dans les ouvrages de nos auteurs, dans leurs 
traitez de morale, dans leurs tragedies, dans leurs romans, et dans leurs 
piéces d'eloquence, qui ne se rencontrent point chez les Anciens. Dans 
les seules tragedies de Corneille il y a plus de pensées fines et delicates sur 
T'ambition, sur la vengeance, sur la jalousie, qu'il n'y en a dans tous des. 
livres de l'antiquité.'« 

These were Perrault's grounds for his contention that there might be 
a possibility of cumulative achievement in Poetry as well as in Mathe- 
matics; and, if there had been any cogency in the minor Modern 
Western poet's case, his suit would have been won for him by the 
posthumous support that he received from one of the immortals, In 
reflecting on the sources of his own inspiration, Shelley once observed* 
that he had found ‘common sources of those elements which it is the 
province of the poet to embody and combine’ in ‘the beautiful and 
majestic scenery of the Earth’ and in ‘the poetry of Ancient Greece and 

2 Perrault, Ch: Pordllle des Anciens et des Modernes en ce qui Ragarde les Arts et les 
Sciences (Paris 1688-96, Coigpard, 4 Parts). 

3 Tous conclurons, ai vous Faves agreable, que dans tous les arts et dans toutes ler 
sciences, À la reserve de TEloguence ct de Is Posi, lee Modernes sont de beaucoup 
Superieur aux Anciens, comme je croy l'avoir prouvé sufhsamnment, ct qud l'pand de 
FEioquence et de ia Petsie, quoy quil n'y sic aucune mison d'en juger sutretent, 
faut pour lo bien de la paix ne rien decider sur cet article (Peru op. cis Part iv 
Cot e it wll ba AT in DNO. The Tira of Progr, pp, 86 

4 Perrault op. cit, Part i Troisiéme Blalogue, Pp. 29-3, Ch fe 294 ahd Part ii, 


‘Quatriéme Dialogue, pp. 23, 155, and a; 
"In his Introduction to The Revolt oj Islam, composed in A.D. 1817- 
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Rome and Modern Italy and our own country’, which had been to him, 

‘like External Nature, a passion and an enjoyment’; and this personal 

experience suggested to Shelley's mind that. 

‘in this sense there may be such a thing as perfectibility in works of 

fiction, notwithstanding the concession, often made by the advocates of 
improvement, that perfectibility is a term applicable only to 

Science.” 

In endorsing a suggestion which Shelley had thus thrown out in 
passing, Bury drew out the implications of Shelley's argument in the 
following terms: 

“In other words, all the increases of human experience from age to age, 
all the speculative adventures of the Intellect, provide the artist in each 
‘succeeding generation with more abundant sources for aesthetic treat- 
ment. As years go on, Life in its widest sense offers more and more 
materials “which it is the province of the poet to embody and combine”. 
This is evidently true; and would it not seem to follow that Literature is 
‘ot excluded from participating in the common development of Civilisa- 
tion? 

Bury’s expansion of Shelley's argument is a legitimate interpretation. 
of Shelley's words which would assuredly have been certified as correct. 
by the poet himself if he could have lived to read Bury’s book. Yet, in 
invoking Poetry in the same breath as External Nature, and describing 
their effect on his soul as being ‘passion’ and ‘enjoyment’, Shelley was 
unconsciously testifying that the sources of the Wild West Wind that 
was his tempestuous inspiration were, not ‘the speculative adventures 
of the Intellect’, but ‘the Eternal Deep’ from whose Primordial Images 
Wordsworth derived his intimations of Immortality, From the same 
testimony it could be divined that the tale of the years that it had taken 
‘Life in its widest sense’ to accomplish Psyche’s task of accumulating the 
‘materials’ for the fund of experience on which every inspired poet drew 
amounted to an acon of an utterly different order of magnitude from the 
brief span of some twenty-six centuries or thereabouts that was the 
extent of Shelley's own chronological distance from the anonymous 
authors of an Homeric Greek Epic which was the chronologically re- 
motest poetry within Shelley’s conscious ken. The ‘passion’ and ‘enjoy- 
ment’ that were kindled in Shelley's soul by the works of his brother 
poets did not find their fuel in any ‘increases of human experience" 
during the few thousand years within which a few representatives of the 
recently created species of Human Society labelled ‘civilizations’ had 
been rising and falling. It would be as fantastic to look for the sources 
of any great poet’s inspiration there as it would be to fancy that a blast- 
furnace could have been stoked with the contents of a charcoal-burner’s 
basket. ‘The visionary gleam’ of which the poet catches his beatific 
glimpse in External Nature and in the poetry of his brother poets alike 
is the glow of a spiritual fire fed by mighty coal-seams that have been 
slowly compacted in the womb of Mother Earth out of the debris of 
forests deeply buried there countless ages ago. 


1 Shelley, ibid, in a footnote. ? Bury, The Idea of Progress, p. 124. 
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A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone, 
Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising Sun. 

No doubt, in God's sight, the aeons in which the human historian has 
to reckon the longevity of the Human Psyche's primordial abyss will 
approach no nearer than the brief annals of recorded human history to 
being comparable with an Eternity with which all Time is incommen- 
surate and into which none of God's creatures can ever enter without 
being first transfigured by God's grace; yet it is neither inaccurate nor 
impious to ascribe a godlike timelessness to a subconscious underworld 
of the Psyche that is merely one of God's creatures, when we find our- 
selves impotent to plumb the thoughts of ‘the human heart by which 
we live’, or to compass the range of ‘an eye that hath kept watch o'er 
‘Man’s mortality’, by applying to the Primordial Images the yard-measure 
of the Intellect. The surface of a planet which in God's sight may loom 
no larger than an orange would appear to be of an infinitely vast extent 
to the mind of any human surveyor who set out to measure the Earth's 
circumference with a measuring-rod of the dimensions of a match. 

TE these considerations move us to reject Perrault’s thesis as well as 
Spengler's, we shall be confirmed in our acceptance of Fontenelle's and 
Gibbon's thesis that it is the privilege of Mathematics, Natural Science, 
and Technology to be capable of progress on a Time-scale set by the pace 
of the conscious Intellect, and the privilege of the Fine Arts to be 
exempt from a servitude to Time which is the price of a capacity for 
cumulative achievement. We shall also be able to repay part of our debt 
to Fontenelle by underpinning his intuition with one of the empirical 
discoveries made by Science in the course of its progress between Fon- 
tenelle’s day and ours. For, within the quarter of a century that had 
elapsed between the year in which Bury had endorsed Shelley's tentative 
approval of Perrault’s argument and the year in which the present lines 
were being written, Jung had demonstrated that the Fine Arts draw 
their inspiration from creative depths of subconscious experience at 
which, on the Intellect's Lilliputian scale of time-reckoning, there ‘is no 
Variableness, neither shadow of turning" in the ageless presences of the 
Primordial Images. 


1 Jasi 17. 
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‘CLASSICAL’ LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


‘Tue most striking point about the usage of any language or literature 
that has been canonized as ‘classical’ is that it is not the mother tongue 
of any of the members of the society in which it is being cultivated in 
virtue of having been given this status; and this salient feature of ‘the 
classics’ is as characteristic as it is prominent; for a ‘classical’ language 
or literature is ex hypothesi a 'dead" one which has been brought back to 
life artificially through the deliberate and selfconscious cultural achieve- 
ment of a renaissance. 

In the polyglot population of the Western World, for example, there 
‘was no people whose mother tongue was Ancient Greek or Latin at 
the time of the literary renaissance of Hellenism at the beginning of 
the Modern Age of Western history. The Romance-speaking Western 
peoples, whose mother tongues were derived from Latin as a matter of 
philological fact, were just as incapable of understanding, speaking, or 
reading Latin by the light of nature as were their fellow Westerners 
whose mother tongues were twigs of the Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, or 
Letto-Lithuanian branches of the Indo-European family of languages; 
and those Western peoples whose non-Indo-European mother tongues 
—Basque, Magyar, Estonian, and Finnish—had not even the remotest 
linguistic affinity with either Latin or Greek showed no less enthusiasm 
than was shown by their Indo-European-speaking neighbours for a 
revival of the study of the Hellenic literature in the original Greek, as 
well as in an imitative Latin, which became one of the common cultural 
enterprises of the Western peoples in and after the fifteenth century of 
the Christian Era. 

‘The same point comes out in asurvey of the currency of other classical 
languages and literatures in other societies. In an Arabic Muslim World 
a Classical Arabic language and literature were cultivated by peoples 
whose mother tongues were varieties of the Berber form of Hamitic 
speech, as well as by those whose mother tongues were dialects of a 
current vernacular Arabic. In an Iranic Muslim World both a Classical 
Arabic and a Classical Persian language and literature were cultivated 
by peoples whose mother tongues were members of the Turkish and 
Indo-Aryan families, as well as by peoples whose mother tongues were 
Trano-Aryan vernaculars linguistically akin to Classical Persian. In a 
Hindu World a Classical Sanskrit language and literature were cultivated 
by Indians whose mother tongues were members of the Tamil and other 
mon-Indo-European families, as well as by Indians whose mother 
tongues were Indo-Aryan vernaculars of Sanskrit origin. In a Far 
Eastern World a Classical Sinic language which had been standardized 
(for the eye, though not for the tongue and ear) by Ts'in She Hwang-ti, 
the founder of the Sinic universal state, and which had consequently 

Bons ox m 
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become the exclusive vehicle for conveying the Confucian classics, was 
cultivated, as the key to the classical literature which it enshrined, by 
peoples whose mother tongues were Korean and Japanese, as well as by 
peoples whose mother tongues belonged, as Annamese belonged, to the 
Sino-Siamese family, or were actually derived, as the latter-day Chinese 
spoken vernaculars were, from the particular language belonging to the 
Chinese branch of the Sino-Siamese family which had been canonized 
as ‘classical’, 

When we extend our survey to languages and literatures that were 
cultivated as ‘classical’ by civilizations of the second generation, thesame 
picture presenta itself gun, In a Babylonic World the Classical Sumer- 
ian language and literature, like their Classical Greek counterparts in the 
Modern Westen World, were cultivated by peoples whose diverse 
mother tongues—in this case, Semitic, Elamite, and Urartian—had in 
common the single negative characteristic of having no affinity with the 
language that had been canonized as ‘classical’; and the Classical Akka- 
dian language and literature, that were parasites on the Sumerian as the 
Latin were on the Ancient Greek, were cultivated, side by side with the 
Sumerian, by the non-Semitic-speaking Elamite and Urartian peoples 
of the Babylonic World as well as by the speakers of Babylonian and 
Assyrian Semitic vernaculars of Akkadian origin. The same Classical 
Sumerian and Classical Akkadian languages and literatures were like- 
wise cultivated in a polyglot Hittite World whose peoples’ Asianic and 
Indo-European mother tongues had no affinity with either Sumerian or 
‘Akkadian, We may also observe that in the corpse of an Egyptiac body 
social which was galvanized into a long-drawn-out life-in-death by the 
repeated stimulus of successive stabs administered by a series of alien 
intruders—Hiyksos, Assyrians, Persians, Hellenes—a Classical Egyptian 
language and literature were cultivated, until the advent of Christianity, 
not only by latter-day Egyptians whose mother tongue was of Classical 
Egyptian origin, but also by Libyans whose mother tongue belonged to a 
different branch of the Hamitic family and by polyglot Ethiopians among 
whom an earlier Hamitic-speaking stratum of population had been partly 
submerged under successive waves of invaders from the heart of Tropi- 
cal Africa whose mother tongues were not akin to Classical Egyptian 
even remotely.! 

Thus, wherever we find any language or literature being cultivated as 
classical, we almost invariably also find that it is current in this clase 
sical usage among people who do not speak this language, or any lan- 
guage derived from it, as their mother tongue. Yet this trait, though 
almost invariably present, is nevertheless not a distinctive hall-mark that 
can be taken as the differentia of languages and literatures that have 
become ‘classical’; for there are other categories, besides, in which the 
self-same feature presents itself, Lingue franche; the official languages of 


2 See Th. fi 14-15. 
‘Invariably’ Haa to be qualified by "almost" in view of the fact that, in Orthodox 

Christendom, the revival and cultivation of Ancient Gresk asa chasical language was 

stall condos to Modern-Greaeapeaking Orthodox Christiana, Apostle plam 

ion this exception to what seems to Be the general rule is oflered on pp. 713-17, below. 
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universal states,” and the liturgical languages and literatures of universal 
churches* are three categories which share with ‘classical’ languages and 
literatures the characteristic of being cultivated by peoples who have not 
inherited them as their mother tongues; and we must look farther for 
the points of difference that distinguish ‘classical’ languages and litera- 
tores from these. 

__ One such point of difference is that, whereas a classical language or 
literature is, by definition, a ghost that has been raised from Sheol after 
a vitai pausa? during which it has not been current, a lingua franca or an 
official language or a liturgical language or literature must have been, 
not merely alive, but aggressively radioactive, at the time when it won. 
its status, and must also have maintained and preserved this status, after 
winning it, without any break of continuity from the beginning to the 
end of its career. These common characteristics of a lingua franca, an 
official language, and a liturgical language or literature, which a classical 
language or literature does not share with them, all derive from the fact 
that languages and literatures in these three categories are propagated by 
‘men of action’—merchants, empire-builders, deportees, or mission- 
aries, as the case may be—to meet the practical needs of some current 
form of intercourse between contemporaries such as trade or administra- 
tion or communal worship, whereas classical languages and literatures 
are propagated by scholars whose purpose is to enrich the culture of the 
society into which they have been born by making accessible in their own 
world the cultural treasures of an antecedent civilization which, in their 
belief, are superior to their own society's corresponding native products. 

‘This distinction between a practical-minded utilitarianism and a 
scholarly-minded idealism must not, however, be pressed too far; for on 
a closer scrutiny we shall find that it is not a difference of kind but is 
merely one of degree. A scholar who would repudiate any suggestion 
that he was animated by a ‘utilitarian’ purpose would be equally unwil- 
ling to admit that his activities were useless; and in a previous context* 
we have already noticed that a ghost is never evoked simply for its own 
sake; the necromancer is always moved to act by the practical motive of 
seeking, through the exercise of his black art, to find a solution for some 
pressing current problem in the life of his own society. Moreover, when 
a ghost has been successfully raised, this jinn is apt to make the fortune 
of the magician who has enslaved him. A classical education has fre- 
quently been the passport to an eligible career in the administrative 
service of a state. In the Far Eastern World, Greek Orthodox Christen- 
dom, and the Arabic Muslim World, a proficiency in the Sinic, the 
‘Ancient Greek, and the Classical Arabic language and literature re- 
spectively was the indispensable qualification for enrolment in the i 
perial civil service of a resuscitated universal state,$ while in the Tranic, 
Early Hindu, and Modern Western worlds the administrators of paro- 
chial states were similarly recruited from candidates whose qualification 

1 See VI, vii. 239-53. 2 See VI. 

3 Lucretius: De Reriim Naturd, Book IIT, Il. 860 and 930, 

1 On pp. 119-20, above. 


$ ‘The three universal states here in question were, of course, the Sui end T'ang 
Empire, the East Roman Empire, and the Cairene ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 
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was a proficiency in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Ancient Greek, and 
Latin classical languages and literatures, . 

“The canonized dead language, which thus opens the door to a career in 
the public service in the political life of a society which has taken to 
cultivating this clement of an extinct antecedent culture, may once have 
served as an official language of the antecedent civilization’s universal 
state, The Ancient Chinese language that had been standardized visually 
by Ts'in She Hwang-ti had subsequently served as the official language 
of the Empire of the Ts'in and Han before being given the status of a 
classical language in a latter-day Far Eastern World. Latin and Ancient 
Greek had served as the official languages of the Roman Empire before 
Ancient Greek in Orthodox Christendom, and both Ancient Greek and 
Latin in the Western World, were canonized and cultivated as classical, 
Sumerian and Akkadian had served as the official languages of the 
Empire of the Four Quarters, from the days of its Sumerian founder 
Ur-Engur (alias Ur-Nammu) of Ur down to the days of its Amorite 
restorer Hammurabi of Babylon, before becoming classical in the eyes of 
snis doy Babylonie Society. A Sanskrit that fad been brought back 
into currency in an Indic World by a feat of linguistic archaism had sub- 
sequently served as the official language of the Guptan Empire before 
being adopted as classical by a latter-day Hindu Society. 

‘This use of a language as the official language of a universal state can 
never overlap chronologically with its eventual apotheosis as a classical 
language in the life of an affiliated society, since a universal state is 
always carried to destruction in the final dissolution of the disintegrating 
society that, in its last phase, has come to be embodied politically in an 
ecumenical empire of this type,? and therefore a language that has once 
served as the official language of a universal state is bound to have lost 
this function before gaining the status of a classical language as the result 
of a linguistic and literary renaissance in the life of an affliated society 
that has come to birth eventually after a social interregnum, On the other 
hand the use of a language as the liturgical language of a universal church 
may well overlap chronologically with the use of the same language as a 
classical language canonized in a renaissance, since a church, unlike a 
universal state, is apt to survive the social interregnum between the dis- 
solution of an old civilization and the emergence of a new one;? and there 
are in fact a number of instances of the simultaneous cultivation of the 
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Latin as the liturgical language of the Western Catholic Church and as 
one of the two classical languages of the Western Civilization. 

In some of these cases this simultaneous use of the same dead language 
in two different roles did not produce any sense of incongruity and there- 
fore did not generate any cultural friction, No effect of the kind followed 
from, for example, the dual role played by Arabic, since the liturgy of the 
Islamic Church and the secular Arabic literature that came to be canon- 
ized as classical had a common fountain-head in the Qur’an.! The dual 
role of Sanskrit was likewise eased by a pre-established harmony, since 
the Sanskrit epic had been transfigured, long before it had become one 
of the classics of the Hindu World, into one of the holy scriptures of 
Hinduism, and this not merely through the interpolation of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, but through a permeation of the secular native substance of tho 
Mahabharata by a religious leaven.? In the Sinic and Hellenic worlds, 
as in the Indic World, the secular language and literature that were 
eventually to be canonized and cultivated as classical in the latter-day 
life of an affiliated civilization had already been going concerns before 
the epiphany of a universal church in the underworld of an internal pro- 
letariat; but in these cases the church was either unable or unwilling, or 
both unable and unwilling, to swallow an existing secular literature and 
digest it. 

‘A nascent church did, nevertheless, in both these cases, adopt the lan- 
guage or languages in which the existing secular literature had been 
written, since in the Sinic World at the time of the epiphany of the 
Mahayanian and Taoist churches and in the Hellenic World at the time 
of the epiphany of the Christian Church even the most militant ‘futurist’ 
innovator would never have dreamed of using any language but Ancient 
Chinese in the one case and Ancient Greek and Latin in the other case as 
the medium for any serious literary work, either secular or religious; and, 
if a Buddhist, Taoist, or Christian missionary had attempted to boycott 
languages that were current, not only as vehicles of an ancient and revered 
secular literature, but also as lingue franche, he would have defeated his 
own purpose by eschewing the only linguistic media that were both 
universally familiar and universally esteemed in his day in the world that 
was his mission-field, But, when a church thus found itself constrained 
to use a current oecumenical language as its literary vehicle without 
being able or being willing, as the case might be, to capture, appropriate, 
and transfigure the secular literature that had ‘already been written in 
this language either in its current form or in some older dialect, the 
inevitable result was the production of a new corpus of religious litera- 
ture—a liturgy, holy scriptures, commentaries on the scriptures, and 
treatises on theology—in rivalry with the already existing corpus of 
secular literature in the same language. 
v2 ie tat she Qua re notte only sue ofa obtequene ele Arabie 
One of the spontaneous cultural prodact of an heroic age of the Arab teanfront 
arians adjoining the Syrian Lines of the Roman Empire (ee V. 
itself however had already drawn inspiration from this same pre-felamje source; so 
‘here was no clear-cut division between a pagan source of an Arabie used in a secular 
Arabic Merscure and an Islamic source of an Amable used in the Islamic) Church's 
[5 3 Bes V. V. 596-9 and 604-6. 
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‘The consequent coexistence of two competing literatures in the same 
language was bound to cause friction between their respective votaries, 
and such friction duly made itself felt when this situation arose in a mori- 
bund Sinic World in the Age of the Posterior Han and in a moribund 
Hellenic World in the Age of the post-Diocletianic Roman imperial 
régime. Thereafter, when a once dominant minority by whom the secu- 
lar literature had been kept alive had been wiped out, as it was in the 
former domain of the Hellenic Civilization, or, short of that, had been 
driven into a corner, as it was in the former domain of the Sinic Civiliza- 
tion," the friction diminished as the cultivation of the secular literature 
dwindled towards vanishing point, leaving the religious literature tem- 
porarily in almost unchallenged possession of the field; but, if and when 
a neglected and half-forgotten secular literature recovered its vitality 
through a renaissance of it in the history of an affiliated civilization—as 
happened in the Far Eastern World in and after the Age of the T'ang, in 
Greek Orthodox Christendom in and after the generation of Photius, 
and in the Western World in and after the fifteenth century of the Chris- 
tian Era—the friction was bound to recur. 

Tn its recurrence as the sequel to a renaissance, as well as in its original 
occurrence in the last days of an antecedent civilization, this friction 
between two literatures conveyed in one language was apt to be accen- 
tuated by any appreciable difference of nuance between the particular 
forms of the common language in which the secular literature and the 
religious literature were respectively embodied. We havealready noticed? 
that, in Greek Orthodox Christendom by the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era, when a school of Byzantine imitators of Hellenic his- 
torians had been at work for not much less than four hundred years, 
at least two of their number had become sensitive to the difference be- 
tween a post-Alexandrine Attic ou) and the undiluted Attic Greek of a 
Thucydides and Ionic Greek of an Herodotus; and, although, as we have 
also seen, a Khalkokondhjlis and a Kritópoulos flew ambitiously higher 
than a Léon Dhiakénos or a Nikitas Khoniátis, only to fall ludicrously 
lower, their dawning glimmer of a finer aesthetic sense lit the way for 
more sure-footed Italian and Transalpine Western followers in these 
Greek Orthodox Christian pioneers’ shambling footsteps, So far from 
coming to grief, these Modern Western literary mountebanks achieved 
an amazing virtuosity in keeping their precarious footing on a slippery 
path, thanks to an infinite capacity for taking pains which a nineteenth- 
century Western vernacular poet was to immortalize in his fantasy of A 
Grammarian's Funeral. But, the more accurately these Western Human- 
ists performed their self-imposed tour de force of aping the styles of 
Ancient Greek and Latin classical authors, the more exquisitely were 
their over-refined aesthetic sensibilities excruciated by the barbarism of 
a "Low Latin’ that was the sacrosanct language of the Vulgate version of 
the Bible, the Roman liturgy, and the works of the Latin Fathers of a 
Western Catholic Christian Church. 


Joannes Petrus Maffeus, S.J., (vivebat A.D. 1536-1603) was one of the 


1 See VL vil 357, n. 4, 367, and 379-2; and pp. 649-81, above, 
2 On pp. Govt, above, 377 88 970-2; and pp: Gas 
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best of the Jesuit writers. He wrote in Latin, and prided himself on the 
purity and elegance of his style. His two principal works are Historiarum. 
Tndicarum Libri XVI (Florence 1585) and Vita Ignatii Loyolae (Venice 
1585). The first of these took twelve years to complete; but, as the author 
is said to have spent hours, even days, in modelling a single sentence, the 
wonder is that he ever did complete it. So great was Maffeus's reverence 
for la belle Latinité that he used to repeat his breviary in Greek, so as to 
avoid contaminating his style 


‘This sixteenth-century extravaganza was surpassed by the pedantry 
of at least one nineteenth-century Western scholar who succeeded in 
sharpening his sensibilities to a still finer point. When the writer of this 
Study first went up to Oxford as an undergraduate in the autumn of A.D. 
1907, one of the tutorial fellows of his college, who had by then devoted 
the best part of a lifetime to the hot-house cultivation of Litterae 
Graecae et Latinae, was alleged to have refined his taste to such an exqui- 
site degree that he had eventually rendered himself incapable of endur- 
ing the torture which he had diligently trained himself to suffer from 
reading even the common run of ‘classical’ pagan Greek and Latin 
authors, not to speak of a ‘post-classical’ Christian Greek and Latin 
literature, By the year 1907 this scholar was reported to have carried his 
progressive mental self-mutilation to an extreme at which the only 
authors in any tongue that he could any longer bear to read were four 
Latin poets, namely Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and the humanist-fakir him- 
self, For fear of forgetting one day to slip a printed copy of one or other 
of the first three of these still unproscribed classics into his pocket, he 
used to inscribe Latin verses of his own composition on his shirt-cuffs 
as an iron ration to insure him against the risk of dying of aesthetic starva- 
tion. The fate that did overtake him was the sadder one of mental inani- 
tion. 

‘The irreconcilably divided spiritual allegiance of a less fanatically 
humanist Maffeus betrays the tension between a would-be revenant Hel- 
lenism and its votaries’ ingrained Christian spiritual heritage, which, in 
a tug-of-war for the possession of Maffeus's soul, had demonstrated the 
tenacity of its grip by drawing this ardent Hellenist into the ranks of a 
Spartanly disciplined Society of Jesus. The renaissance of a classical 
language and literature in the history of a civilization which had been 
hatched out of a chrysalis-church inevitably confronted the humanist— 
in the West, in Greek Orthodox Christendom, and in the Far Eastern 
World alike—with the insoluble problem of trying to serve two masters. 
The tension thus produced by the resuscitation of a pagan classical 
literature was, of course, no more of a novelty than was the resuscitated 
literature itself. In the cases in question, the Fathers of a Christian, a 
Mabayanian, and a Taoist Church had been caught on the horns of the 
same dilemma in the last phase of the history of an antecedent civilization, 
when they had found themselves constrained to conduct their propa- 
ganda campaign against an outworn paganism in an irreplaceable pagan 


1 Payne, C, Hy in Da Jarrie (S1), P.: Akbar and the Jesuits, English translation 
(London 1926, Routledge), Introduction, p. xsv, n. 1. 
3 Matt. Vi. 24; Luke Vi. 13. 
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linguistic and literary medium! When this tension recurs as the result 
of a renaissance, it may prove, in spite of appearances, to be in this 
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milieu a superficial antagonism masking a covert co-operation between 
two ostensibly conflicting cultural forces. 

This possibility is indicated by a difference, which we have already 
noticed in passing," between the respective fortunes of resuscitated clas- 
sical languages and literatures in the Far Eastern and Western worlds on 
the one hand and in Orthodox Christendom on the other. We have 
observed that, when a visually standardized Ancient Chinese classical 
language and literature were resuscitated in the Far East, and when an 
Ancient Greek and a Latin classical language and literature were simi- 
Jarly resuscitated in the West, the cultural coin that had thus been brought 
back into currency came into general circulation in all the linguistic pro- 
vinces of a Western and a Far Eastern World; but we have also observed 
that in Orthodox Christendom the circulation of a resuscitated Ancient 
Greek classical language and literature never spread proprio motu beyond 
the Modern-Greek-speaking province of a polyglot Orthodox Christian 
World. The Georgian-speaking, Slavonic-speaking, and Rumanian- 
speaking Orthodox Christians never attempted to appropriate the secular 
cultural heritage of Hellenism except in so far as they may eventually 
have taken up the study of the Ancient Greek and Latin languages and 
literatures as a consequence of their eventual reception of a Modern 
‘Western culture on to which those classical Hellenic studies had been 
grafted by that time as a result of a fifteenth-century Italian Renaissance. 

This difference in the respective ranges of the circulation of resusci- 
tated classical languages and literatures within the ambits of the worldsin 
which they have been conjured back to life becomes intelligible on the 
hypothesis that a resuscitated classical language or literature finds diffi- 
culty in striking root on any ground that has not been prepared for its 
reception by the survival there of a religious liturgy and literature etn- 
bodied in the same language. At any rate, it is a matter of historical fact 
that a Mahayanian Buddhist liturgy and literature conveyed in Sinic 
characters had already become current in the non-Chinese-speaking as 
well as in the Chinese-speaking provinces of a Far Eastern World before 
the reception there of a classical Sinic secular literature conveyed in the 
same visual medium, and that a Christian liturgy and literature con- 
veyed in the Latin script and language had already become current in the 
non-Romance-speaking as well as in the Romance-speaking provinces 
of a Western World before the reception there of a classical Hellenic 
literature that was likewise conveyed in Latin before the West’s reception 
of Ancient Greek, whereas in the Orthodox Christian World the use of 
Ancient Greek as a vehicle for a Christian liturgy and literature had been 
confined to the province in which Modern Greek was the local current 
vernacular, This conterminousness of the range of circulation of a resus- 
citated classical language and literature with the range of the same lan- 
guage in its surviving use for ecclesiastical purposes is so regular an 
‘occurrence that it cannot be explained away as a fortuitous coincidence; 
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and the only other possible explanation is that the survival of an other- 
wise ‘dead’ language as ‘a going concern’ for ecclesiastical purposes is an 
indispensable antecedent condition for the successful recultivation of a 
‘dead? classical secular literature that has used the same ‘dead’ language 
as its vehicle, 

On this showing, we must conclude that the linguistic liberality of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church was as inimical to the eventual cultivation of 
a classical secular Ancient Greek literature, in those provinces of Ortho- 
dox Christendom in which Ancient Greek was not imposed as the local 
ecclesiastical language, as the Western Catholic Church’s illiberal insis- 
tence on an oecumenical use of Latin, as the exclusively authorized and 
uniformly required ecclesiastical language for all spiritual subjects of the 
Holy See, was favourable to the eventual cultivation of a classical secular 
Latin literature in all provinces of Western Christendom, whatever the 
local vernacular might happen to be.* 

Tt is noteworthy, for example, that the fruits of the renaissance of 
Ancient Greek linguistic and literary studies at Constantinople in the 
ninth century of the Christian Era were not disseminated into an adja- 
cent Orthodox Christian Bulgaria, though the Bulgarian Tsar Symeon 
(imperabat a.D. 893-927) had been brought up in Constantinople and had 
been educated there, not only in a School of Slavonic Studies founded by 
Photius, but also, apparently, in the School of Hellenic Studies founded 
by the Caesar Bardas,* where he had acquired a taste for the works of 
Demosthenes and Aristotle Why was it that a Bulgar autocrat who had 
become so enthusiastic a Hellenist that he had been nicknamed ‘the 
semi-Greek’¢ was unable or unwilling to introduce his beloved Hellenic 
studies into his own country? In this Bulgarian case the answer to our 
question is ambiguous, since the Bulgarian and East Roman Empires 
were embroiled with one another by a political conflict which came to a 
head in Symeon’s day and which would probably have blighted the pros- 
pects of Hellenic studies in Bulgaria even if the ecclesiastical language 
with which a then recently converted Bulgaria had been endowed had 
been the Greek Orthodox Church’s own Attic Greek ow) and not the 
‘Macedonian Slavonic dialect that had been equipped with an alphabet 
and been turned to ecclesiastical account by the Salonican Greek mis- 
sionary-philologist Saint Cyril It is perhaps significant, all the same, 
that Symeon’s cultural work in Bulgaria even at the beginning of his 
reign, before his political breach with the East Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment, took the form, not of introducing into Bulgaria the study of the 
Ancient Greek language and literature in the originals, but of translating 
into the Slavonic a number of Ancient Greek classics, of which the 
majority were Christianand not pagan works; The test case, however, is 
not the Bulgarian case but the Russian. 


1 The contrast between the diverse linguistic policies of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
aod the Vener Caos Church hae been noted in Ve. 2 
2 Bee I vc ados. 
3 See Runcinia, S.: A History of the First Bulgarian Empi 
V ee TV. 


ire (London 1930, Bell), 


p.137. M 
Hon 5 See IV. iv, 376-7. 
7 See IV. iv. 383, following Runciman, op. cit, p. 139: "The Presbyter Gregory 
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In Russia's, in contrast to Bulgaria's, encounter with the East Roman 
Empire and conversion to Orthodox Christianity, there was no political 
complication to interfere with the reception of Hellenism in its original 
Ancient Greek dress by a converted Slavonic-speaking people. The 
acknowledgement of the East Roman Empire's political suzerainty, 
which was implicit in a submission to the Oecumenical Patriarchate's ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction, did not stick in the throats of Varangian princes 
at Kiev and Novgorod who well knew that their principalities were de 
facto safely beyond the reach of even Basil the Bulgar-killer’s long 
arm. While Bulgaria lay on the East Roman Empire's threshold, Russia 
was insulated from the East Roman Empire by the twofold physical bar- 
rier of the Black Sea and the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe. 
‘The Russians therefore had nothing to fear from exposing themselves de 
jure to an East Roman political pretension which in their case could never 
have any serious practical effect; and they felt so sure of their political 
security that in the ecclesiastical sphere they submitted not only to being 
enrolled among the Oecumenical Patriarch’s spiritual subjects but to 
leaving in this Constantinopolitan Greek prelate’s hands the appoint- 
ment of the local head of the Russian national church, and allowing him 
to exercise this right of patronage by always installing a Greek in pre- 
ference to a Russian,’ 

‘The Metropolitans of Kiev were, with only two exceptions, Greek 
appointees of the Oecumenical Patriarch’s from circa A.D. 1037/9 until 
the Kievan Russian World was overwhelmed by the impact of the Mon- 
gols in and after a.D. 1237; during the same two centuries about half 
the bishops in Russian Orthodox Christendom were Greeks as well;? 
and Russia's consequent ecclesiastical intercourse with the East Roman. 
Empire ‘was most fertile for spiritual culture’.* Yet in Russia, as in 
Bulgaria, literature written in Ancient Greek was acclimatized, not in 
the original, but only in translation; and the range of the Greek works 
selected for translation into Macedonian Slavonic for the edification of 
Bulgar and Russian converts to Orthodox Christianity approximately co- 
incided with the contents of ‘the library of an average Greek monastery’ 5 
‘At first the main bulk of the translated literature belonged to the Chris- 
tian Antiquity of the fourth and fifth centuries’ ;ć and, though it is true 
that, of the two or three dozen translations from the Greek which show 
linguistic signs of having been made before the Mongol conquest of 
Russia in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, ‘most are the works 
of secular or half-secular literature’, it is significant that, out of these, 
only one—Josephus's History of the Great Romano-ewish War—is a 
non-Christian author's work, and not one a pagan author's, while some 
of them are not works of the Hellenic Age at all, but are medieval. For 
instance, a translation of the Medieval Greek Fpic—written in a mix- 
translated the chronicle of John Malalas, and also a romantic tale of Troy for “the book- 
RE Fedotov, G; P.: The Ruslan Rina Mind: Kievan Chvintianity Cambie, 
MES. Vermaas, Go Kievan Ress (Nen Haven, Cons, 1948, Yale University 
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ture of Modern and Ancient Greek—whose hero was Digénis (Dhiyénis) 
Atos! was included in this earliest batch. As for the secular works 
subsequently translated from the Greek, these amounted to no more 
than a tiny fraction of the total bulk of the literature that had been trans- 
ated by the sixteenth century; and this batch consisted of one Late 
Hellenic chronicle, one Early Byzantine chronicle, and some fragments 
of works on grammar and logic. Here again, there is not one pagan 
Greek classic in the list. 

How are we to account for this signal failure of the classical Hellenic 
literature to strike root in a Russia whose reception of Orthodox Chris- 
tianity had exposed the Slavonic-speaking converts to the influence of 
their Greck-speaking co-religionists? In this case, as we have seen, no 
political obstacle loomed up across the path of cultural intercourse; and 
by the date of Russia's conversion the literary renaissance of Hellenism 
in Greek Orthodox Christendom was already in full swing. Why should 
a Medieval Greek renaissance of Hellenism have failed to capture Rus- 
sia as a Medieval Italian renaissance of Hellenism eventually captured 
Hungary, Poland, and Scandinavia? The key to an explanation of this 
puzzle is perhaps to be found in the practice of translating Greek into 
Slavonic, instead of studying works of Greek literature in the original; 
for, notwithstanding the power and prestige enjoyed by the Greek 
Metropolitans of Kiev, 


‘the knowledge of Greek seems to have been not much extended among 
Russians. In the Chronicles or in the Lives of Saints we never find them 
speaking Greek, nor is there any mention of the Greek language being 
taught in schools, What is still more significant, there have been preserved 
no Greek manuscripts written in Russia, no Greek quotations or even 
single words in Greek letters in Russian manuscripts. It appears that 
Greek was for the Russians a language of practical intercourse with 
foreigners and not an instrument of culture. Studying the theological and 
scientific fund of the most learned Russian authors, one cannot discover 
among their sources direct Greek originals. . . . Everything in their 
writings can be explained on the ground of the existent literature of 
translations.” 


The formidable intellectual enterprise of mastering Greek had thus 
been madesuperfluous for the Russians thanks to the linguistic liberality 
of the Orthodox Church and the philological ability of Saint Cyril, the 
Greek Apostle to the Slavs, Yet this exemption from an intellectual 
labour was a doubtful blessing, since, in being let off a task, these Slavo- 
nic-speaking Christians were at the same time being denied an opportu- 
nity. If they had been compelled to:take Orthodox Christianity in its 
original Greek dress, a mastery of the Attic Greek xow) in its ecclesi- 
astical use would have provided them with the necessary stepping- 
stone for mounting to the higher attainment of cultivating the pagan 
Hellenic literature written in an earlier form of the same Attic Greek 
dialect, and passing on thence to an Ionic Greek Herodotean prose and 
an Epic Greek Homeric poetry. A Greek Orthodox Christian who had 


1 See V. v. agao. 2 See Fedotov. op eit, p. so. 
3 Ibid., pp. 58-59. t @ 
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mastered his church’s liturgy and literature in the original Ancient 
Greek could not be confronted with the pagan classical literature written 
in the same language without finding himself both easily able to under- 
stand it and potently affected by its aesthetic charm and its intellectual 
power; but this ghost of a dead Hellenic literary culture would be impo- 
tent to haunt a Slav Orthodox Christian who had contentedly remained 
ignorant of Greek because all that he needed to know of the Orthodox 
Christian liturgy and literature had been adequately translated for him 
out of the original Greek into a dialect of his own Slavonic mother 
tongue. 

Whatever the explanation may be, it is an indisputable fact that, in the 
Orthodox Christian World, a renaissance of the Ancient Greek language 
and literature that was both vigorous and persistent in the geographi- 
cal province within which the Orthodox Christian Church had con- 
tinued to use Ancient Greek as its literary vehicle failed to make any 
headway in those provinces in which the Orthodox Christian liturgy and 
literature were translated out of Greek into Georgian or into Slavonic, 
On the other hand, this diversity of ecclesiastical languages did not pre- 
vent the spread of another resuscitated element of Hellenism which was 
not a literature but a political institution, and which therefore, unlike 
the Ancient Greek classics, was not dependent on a linguistic vehicle for 
its dissemination. In contrast to the ghost of a dead Hellenic literary 
culture, the ghost of a dead Hellenic universal state in its post-Dio- 
cletianic totalitarian last phase did not remain confined within the ambit 
of a Modern-Greck-speaking province of Orthodox Christendom where 
it, too, had originallybeen raised, After having made its first reappearance 
in the shape of the East Roman Empire, it proceeded, as we have seen, 
to haunt one after another of the non-Greek-speaking peoples who were 
successively converted to the Orthodox Christian Religion and Civiliza- 
tion, After Constantinople had seen her pretension to be ‘the Second 
Rome’ made good by a Leo III and a Constantine V (imperabant A.D. 
717-73), she lived to see a Bulgar Symeon in AD. 925, a Vlach Asen and 
Cuman Terteri after A.D. 1204," a Serb Stephen Dushan in a.D. 1346, and 
a Russian Ivan IV in A.D, 1547 each attempt in turn to steal her title from 
her by inaugurating ‘a Third Rome’ at Preslav,Trnovo, Skoplje, and 
Moscow in succession? Thus, unlike the Byzantine renaissance of the 
Ancient Greek language and literature, the Byzantine renaissance of the 
Hellenic universal state knew no geographical bounds short of those of 
Orthodox Christendom itself; and it transcended even these when, from 
a base of operations in the East Roman Empire's Norman successor- 
state in Sicily and Apulia, it was launched by Frederick IT Hohenstaufen 
on its triumphal career of conquest in the Western World? 


Seo VL. vii. 


^ 2 See VI. vii. 31-36. 3 See pp. 10-11, above, 
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R. G. COLLINGWOOD’S VIEW OF THE 
HISTORIAN’S RELATION TO THE OBJECTS 
THAT HE STUDIES 


In the passage to which this Annex attaches,! we have quoted Colling- 
wood's dictum: 

“Western Civilisation expresses, and indeed achieves, its individuality, 
not by distinguishing itself from Hellenic Civilisation, but by identifying 
itself therewith. 


"These words can only be construed to mean that in ‘the Renaissance’ 
of Hellenism the Western World was doing what is done by a man who 
expresses and achieves his individuality, not by distinguishing himself 
from Napoleon, but by identifying himself with him; and this is in fact 
an accurate statement of what the makers of the Renaissance professed 
to be trying to do and claimed to have accomplished, The difference 
between a Humanist and a lunatic is in fact one of degree. The lunatic 
has ‘bet his life’ on his illusion, whereas the Humanist has taken care not 
to go to quite that fatal length, 

For good or evil, the Modern Western Humanists were not plagued 
with the lunatic’s devastatingly whole-hearted sincerity; they were, as 
Spengler depicts them? poseurs in whose activities there was a saving, 
and at the same time damning, element of make-believe. Their identi- 
fication of themselves with ‘the Ancients’ was kept within the bounds 
of a few innocuous conceits. They aped the language and style of the 
classical Latin and Ancient Greek writers;* they sometimes Latinized 
or Graecized their own barbarophone personal names; and for the 
occasion of a fancy-dress party or a pageant they would dress up in 
what they imagined to be classical costume; but they reserved the per- 
manent assumption of the imperator’s lorica or the orator’s toga for their 
posthumous apotheosis in bronze or marble, and the same prudent un- 
willingness to sacrifice their physical comfort on the altar of their Hel- 
Jenomania can be detected in their architecture. In discarding a grotesque 
Gothic in favour of a classical Vitruvian canon, they never carried their 
Hellenic purism to the length of renouncing fireplaces, chimneys, and 
glazed windows. This judicious discrimination in the pursuit of their 

3 Bollsgwood, R. G.: The dea of Hitory (Oxford 1046, Clarendon Press), p. 169. 

2 In the passage quoted on pp. 68-60, above, É 
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follies saved the Humanists from the madhouse, but it also condemned 
them to be hustled off the stage of Modern Western history after a vogue 
which lasted no longer than two hundred years in the Transalpine pro- 
vinces of an Occidental pseudo-Hellas. A seventeenth-century con- 
troversy between the champions of ‘the Ancients? and ‘the Moderns’ had 
resulted, as we have seen,? in the exorcizing of the Renaissance and the 
reassertion, in the Modern Western World, of the Western Civilization's 
own native bent about a quarter of a millennium before the date at which 
Collingwood pronounced that the Western Civilization had identified 
itself with the Hellenic and had thereby expressed and achieved its own 
individuality. 

In the same passage? Collingwood also asserts that, in performing this. 
alleged feat of identifying itself with Hellenism, the Western Civilization 
has done ‘exactly’ [sic] what is done by ‘the historian who studies a 
civilization other than his own’; and this assertion, too, takes the reader 
aback by coming into headlong collision with reality; for, however like 
a lunatic the historian may look in any other respect, he does at any rate 
hold the diametrically opposite view to the lunatic's view about his rela- 
tion to Napoleon. The one mistake about Napoleon that an historian is 
sure not to make is to mistake the Napoleon whom he is studying for the 
historian himself. 

Tt would, of course, be unlikely a priori thata thinker who, like Colling- 
wood, was an eminent historian, as well as an eminent philosopher, 
really intended to say what he actually says in this startling passage. The 
context in which these assertions occur is a criticism of the present 
writer's idea of History as seen through Collingwood’s eyes, and these 
statements of Collingwood's own ideas are thrown out here just in pass- 
ing. More carefully considered statements of his views are to be looked 
for in the essays, published in the same volume as epilegomena to The 
Idea of History, in which Collingwood's first concern is, not the criticism 
of other people's ideas, but the exposition of his own; and, if Colling- 
wood had lived to revise these sibylline leaves of his for publication, we 
may be sure that he would have sorted out and cleared up any incon- 
sistencies between them, and may guess that in bringing his divers 
statements into harmony he might have reconsidered some of his 
premises, This was, of course, a task which no one but Collingwood 
himself could have undertaken; and, in using a posthumously published 
edition of his work in which the editor has perforce left the content (aa 
distinct from the layout and some of the form) of the book in the un- 
finished state in which it happened to be when the brilliant author of it 
was overtaken by a premature death? the student who wishes to profit 
from this skilfully salvaged intellectual treasure must do his best, in the 
face of inevitably uneliminated inconsistencies, to divine which exposi- 
tion it is, where divers expositions conflict, that most faithfully reflects 
Collingwood’s thought at its zenith, ^ j 

Tn the case in point—in which we are secking to ascertain what 
Collingwood really meant by saying that an historian identified himself 
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with the object of his study—the passage quoted above is manifestly less 
authoritative than another,” in which Collingwood answers an imaginary 
critic's objection that Collingwood’s theory implies ‘an immediate 
identity between the historian and his object'—‘say Thomas Becket’ — 
by putting it that 

"for Becket, in so far as he was a thinking mind, being Becket was also 
knowing that he was Becket; and for myself, on the same showing, to be 
Becket is to know that I am Becket, that is, to know that I am my present 
Self re-enacting Becket's thought, myself being in that sense Becket.’ 


"To credit the lunatic’s statement ‘I am somebody other than myself’ 
with having the meaning of the sane man’s statement ‘I am myself 
thinking thoughts that somebody else has already once thought’ is to 
strain the interpretation of plain words to 2 degree that Collingwood 
would not readily have tolerated if the torturer had been anyone but 
himself, A forced interpretation that vindicates the historian’s sanity is, 
nevertheless, proved to be Collingwood’s true meaning by the testimony 
of other passages whose cumulative weight of evidence is decisive, 


‘All thinking is critical thinking; the thought which re-enacts past 
thoughts [sic], therefore, criticises them in re-enacting them.*. . . The 
historian . . . re-enacts past thought [sic] . . . in the context of his own. 
knowledge and therefore, in re-enacting it, criticises it?. . . This re- 
enactment . . . is not a passive surrender to the spell of another’s mind; it 
is a labour of active and therefore critical thinking... . Unless he knows 
that he is thinking historically, he is not thinking historically... . His- 
torical thinking is always reflexion; for reflexion is thinking about the act 
of thinking, and . . . all historical thinking is of that kind.’ 

By this time it has become clear that Collingwood’s historian is not, 
after all, going to be certified as insane. Yet his acquittal on the charge 
of lunacy leaves him still open to a hardly less serious charge of eccen- 
tricity, to which he exposes himself by insisting on confining his field of 
action within limits that look capriciously arbitrary to Philistine eyes. 

‘All history is the history of thought.". . . Of everything other than 
thought, there can be no history.. . . In order . . . that any particular act 
of thought should become subject-matter for history, it must be an act 
not only of thought but of reflective thought: Reflective acts may be 
roughly described as the acts which we do on purpose, and these are the 
only acts which can become the subject-matter of history." 

It will be noticed that the acts of reflective thought which are declared 
by Collingwood on one page to be the only possible subject-matter for 
history are equated by him on the next page with ‘the acts which we do 
on purpose’; and here it looks to the historian-Philistine as if the his- 
torian-philosopher has slipped unintentionally and unconsciously into 
practising a sophist’s sleight of hand; for, unless some undeclared 
esoteric construction is to be placed upon the meaning of Collingwood's 
words, ‘the acts which we do on purpose’ include acts of other kinds— 
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for instance, acts of will—besides acts of reflective thought; and acts of 
other kinds for instance, acts of impulse as well as acts of will— play a 
much larger part than any acts of reflective thought in the action that is 
the subject-matter of History as we find this ‘in real life’ when we look 
at the actual practice of historians without allowing a philosopher's a 
priori dictum to hypnotize us into ignoring the realities. 

, In another passage,’ in which Collingwood speaks of the historian as 
‘investigating actions’ and consistently defines an ‘action’ as being an 
event that has something ‘in it which can only be described in terms of 
thought’, in contrast to ‘everything belonging to it which can be de- 
scribed in terms of bodies and their movements’, the philosopher takes, 
as an illustration of his meaning, Caesar's action in crossing the Rubicon, 
‘The least philosophical-minded of historians would assuredly agree 
with Collingwood that the physical movements made by Caesar and his 
troops, when they transported themselves from the north to the south 
bank of a river, were only a trivial element in the action that is both the 
object of the historian’s study and the fount of the River Rubicon’s 
fame; and the historian would also agree that the psychic element in 
Caesar's action, which is recognized, by a general consensus, as being 
the significant element in it, can be described in terms of thought in one 
of its aspects; but he would demur to Collingwood's assertion that this 
non-physical element ‘can only [sic] be described in terms of thought’; 
for the ‘thought’ which Collingwood cites to prove his point is "Caesar's 
defiance of Republican law, or the clash of constitutional policy between 
himself and his assassins’,* and in the ordinary usage of words these 
events would not be called acts of ‘thought’; they would be called an 
act of will on Caesar's part and a resulting conflict of wills between the 
author of this act and other dramatis personae in an interplay between 
Caesar and the constitutionalists which Caesar's initial act had set in 
motion, 

This is not the only passage in which Collingwood's equation of the 
historian’s subject-matter with ‘thought’ compels him to describe a 
familiar historical event in language which, if the words that the philo- 
sopher uses are to be taken in their normal meaning, will strike the 
reader as being quaintly inadequate. 

For example, when ‘the historian of politics or warfare’ is trying to 
understand Caesar’ actions, he is trying, according to Collingwood, ‘to 
discover what thoughts [sic] in Caesars mind determined him to do 
them’? Caesar is an unusually favourable subject for Collingwood's 
verbal treatment, since History knows few men of action of his calibre 
in whose psychic ‘make-up’ the intellectual element has counted for so 
much; yet even in Caesar's history the historian’s main concern is not, 
in reality, with the thoughts in Caesar's mind; for even in a Caesar's 
psychic spectrum it is the ‘affective’ and the ‘conative’, not the 'cogni- 
five’, activities that loom largest in the historian’s field of vision. In the 
historian’s endeavours to understand Caesar's actions, Caesar's thoughts 
are les cadets de ses soucis; Caesar's feelings, ambitions, purposes, and 
decisions are the first things about Caesar that the historian seeks to 

1 Tid, p. a13. 2 Tid. 3 Ibid, p. a15. 
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discover. If he were to start by trying to discover Caesar's thoughts and 
‘were to content himself with leaving it at thet, the historian would then. 
be leaving himself still in the dark, This is why Collingwood’s phrase 
makes the impression of artificiality that it does make on the mind of 
Collingwood’s reader; and the same impression is made by Colling- 
‘wood’s formula for Brutus: 


"When an historian asks "Why did Brutus stab Caesar?" he means 
“What did Brutus think [sic], which made him decide to stab Caesar?””” 


T£ Collingwood's imaginary historian were given the chance to explain 
his meaning in the language that came natural to him, he would not say, 
“What did Brutus think?” He would say, "What did Brutus feel?” 

‘When Collingwood substitutes some stock character—‘a politician’ 
or ‘a military commander —for his historic Brutus or Caesar, the effect 
of the application of his formula is quainter still. 


“If it were possible to say of any man that he acted with no idea what- 
ever what would come of it, but did the first thing that came into his head 
and merely waited to see the consequences, it would follow that such a 
‘man was no politician, and that his action wes merely the intrusion into 
political life of a blind and irrational force." 


‘The truth here is, of course, exactly contrary to Collingwood's assertion, 
In real life such a man as Collingwood describes would be no politician 
if he did not [sic] behave in the intellectually horrifying way that the 
philosopher deprecates. President Wilson, for instance, proved himself 
to be no politician, and tragically brought himself to grief, by answering 
all too well to Collingwood's specification, This ‘intellectual’ who had 
been the president of a university before becoming President of the 
United States is one of the rare examples of a prominent actor on the 
political stage who would have been a strong candidate for Colling- 
‘wood’s degree of master of political arts. And, if blind and irrational 
forces were in truth outside the pale of political history, most published 
works on political history, from Thucydides’ History of the Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War? to D. C. Somervell's British Politics since 1900,* 
would have to be thrown on the scrap-heap. Yet, in Collingwood's own 
words, "it would be generally admitted that politics is a thing that can 
be historically studied’ + 

How has Collingwood got himself into this tangle? He has entangled 
himself by giving a wrong explanation of a commonplace truth. “The 
reason’, he goes on to assert, why it is possible to study politics his- 
torically ‘is that politics affords a plain instance of purposive action’; 
and since this assertion flies in the face of historical facts it is not 
surprising that it should reduce ad absurdum an idea of History that is 
founded on it. 

The same false premise, applied to the history of warfare, leads 
Collingwood into the equally untenable position of maintaining that if 
a military commander's acts were not done on purpose ‘there can be no 


2 Collingwood, op. cit, pp. 309-10. 
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history of them’. An open-minded student of military history will find 
this dictum of Collingwood's less convincing than the picture of Bagra- 
tion’s generalship in Tolstoy's War and Peace. 

We need not, however, subpoena either Tolstoy or Somervell or 
Thucydides to rise up in judgement against? Collingwood, since we can 
win our case more expeditiously by appealing from Collingwood theoriz- 
ing about history as a philosopher to the same Collingwood studying 
and writing history as an historian, An equal eminence in two fields of 
intellectual activity was the distinctive mark of Collingwood’s genius, 
and his characteristic achievement as an historian was his masterly em- 
ployment of Archaeology in History's service. ‘Everything belonging to’ 
an event ‘which can be described in terms of bodies and their move- 
ments’? was grist to Collingwood the historian’s mill, though it might be 
Chaff to Collingwood the philosopher's winnowing fan; and, in virtue of 
their rare archaeological merits, Collingwood’s own historical works 
would fail still more ignominiously than Thucydides’ or Gibbon’s to 
pass the test of Collingwood’s idea of History. 

How has this historian-philosopher arrived at an idea of History which 
he has confuted by ‘direct action’ of his own? Collingwood’s confutation 
of Collingwood is as irresistible as Doctor Johnson's confutation of 
Bishop Berkeley. The historian has given a conclusive kick to a philo- 
sopher's stone that is a plain man’s stumbling-block. How has the philo- 
sopher ever come to erect the artificial obstacle which the historian in 
the same philosopher's skin has unceremoniously removed from our 
path? An answer to this question may perhaps be elicited from the 
following azrestingly paradoxical passage. 


‘If the discovery of Pythagoras concerning the square on the hypotenuse 
is a thought which we today can think for ourselves, a thought that con- 
stitutes a permanent addition to mathematical knowledge, the discovery 
of Augustus, that a monarchy could be grafted upon the Republican con- 
stitution of Rome by developing the implications of proconsulare imperium. 
and tribunicia potestas, is equally a thought which the student of Roman 
history can think for himself, a permanent addition to political ideas. If 
Mr. Whitehead is justified in calling the right-angled triangle an eternal 
‘object, the same phrase is applicable to the Roman constitution and the 
Augustan modification of it. This is an eternal object because it can be 
apprehended by historical thought at any time; time makes no difference 
to it in this respect, just as it makes no difference to the triangle.’* 

In this passage Collingwood shocks even an unphilosophic-minded 
reader by placing a political improvisation on all fours with a mathematical 
proposition on the score of its being ‘a permanent addition to political 
ideas’, The mathematical theorem which came into the focus of human 
consciousness for the first time in Pythagoras’ mind, according to the 
Hellenic tradition, was in truth ‘a permanent addition to mathematical 
knowledge" in the sense that, when once this element in an eternally 
valid system of mathematical truth had been brought within the pale of 
a Collective Human Intellect, it was open, ever afterwards, to any other 
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individual mind to apprehend the theorem for itself, and use it for the 
poses of its own mathematical thought, on the sole condition of 
aving access to a cumulative body of mathematical knowledge that was 
one of the common possessions of Mankind. On the other hand, if a 
President of the United States who happened, like President Wilson, to 
be a better historian than politician were to act on Collingwood’s thesis 
that Augustus's discovery was ‘a permanent addition to political ideas’, 
he would quickly run into trouble that will never overtake the mathe- 
matician who acts on the assumption that Pythagoras’ discovery was ‘a 
permanent addition to mathematical knowledge’. 

In a Western international arena on the morrow of a Second World 
War, let us imagine a President Wilson redivivus coming to the con- 
clusion that Mankind can be saved from committing the crime and folly 
of race-suicide only by the prompt establishment of an effective oecu- 
menical government, His next thought will be that, in the existing 
‘ecumenical constellation of political forces, the Presidency of the United 
States is the one well-established vantage-point from which it might be 
just possible to achieve the Herculean task of reducing a world-wide 
Political anarchy to a world-wide political order. His next thought after 
that will be that the Presidency's powers, as laid down in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and as customarily interpreted in American 
political practice, are at present quite inadequate for the accomplishment 
of this urgent and arduous political labour. And this thought, in turn, 
will lead on to the further consideration that, however desirable it may 
be that the powers of the Presidency of the United States should be 
enlarged to the requisite extent, and however ardently this change in 
the Constitution of the United States may be desired by the vast majority 
of Mankind who are not American citizens, the change cannot be made 
without the acquiescence of at least a sufficient majority in the Senate 
and People of the United States to make a presidential dictatorship 
workable for practical purposes. But how can the Senate and People be 
induced to play their indispensable part? Clearly it would not be prac- 
tical politics just to put the cards on the table and, in the light of them, 
make a naive appeal to Reason and to Virtue; for the most adult-minded 
electorate and most experienced representative body could not be ex- 
pected to make so great a readjustment of its political feelings and ideas 
at such short notice. Again, it would not be practical politics to try 
coercion; for, even if the inevitable resistance could be overcome, the 
struggle would generate a friction that would bring the high-handed 
usurper’s benevolent activities to a standstill. In a fix in which neither 
Force nor Reason will break the deadlock, the only remaining alternative 
is to try cajolery; and at this stage in his brown study our imagi 
historian-president will recollect that this was the device by which the 
problem now confronting him was solved, in other ages and in other 
‘worlds, by an Augustus and a Mu'wiyah and a Han Liu Pang. 

So far so good; but in the political arena, in contrast to the intellectual 
forum, to apprehend a proposition is not the same thing as to put it into 
effects for a practical proposition, unlike a theoretical one, has to be 
translated into action, and this action will be successful only in so far as 
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it is geared to the actualities of Here and Now. The fineness of their 
sense of these all-important actualities was the common gift that was the 
secret of Augustus's and Mu‘awiyah’s and Liu Pang's common success; 
and their possession of this gift explains why it was that Augustus and 
Liu Pang succeeded in solving problems that had defeated their more 
brilliant forerunners Divus Julius and Ts'in She Hwang-ti.! The very 
brilliance of their ideas had been the undoing of those two men of genius, 
for it had enticed them to fly straight into the light, like moths plunging 
into the flame of a candle. The clarity with which they perceived their 
goal had made them so impatient of approaching it by any roundabout 
road that, instead of being content to feel their way between the natural 
obstacles, they had tried to ride roughshod over the perilous broken 
ground of actualities that were none the less actual for being irrational, 
Caesar the God invited assassination by allowing his partisans to make 
the provocative gesture of paying him royal honours; Augustus the 
politician discovered ‘that a monarchy could be grafted upon the con- 
stitution of Rome by developing the implications of praconsulare im- 
perium and tribunicia potestas ; but this Augustan ‘modification’ of the 
republican constitution of Rome was the antithesis of the ‘eternal object’ 
that had been Divus Julius's will-o’-the-wisp; and, if any twentieth- 
century dictator-aspirant were to follow Collingwood's prescription by 
trying to ‘re-enact’ Augustus's ‘experience for himself"? he would soon 
find himself in queer strect; for, just because Augustus's sly policy fitted 
Augustus’s own political milieu like a glove, it was bound, if tried in 
any other political milieu, to prove there an egregious misfit, Since a 
sensitiveness to the exigencies of his own Here and Now was the secret 
of Augustus's success, the only profitable lesson that a twentieth-century 
‘American aspirant to an oecumenical dictatorship could learn from ‘the 
crafty nephew of Julius’? would be the hint that his cue was to develop 
with equal tact, care, and patience the implications of the presidential 
prerogative in the written and the customary constitution of the United 
States. A cue that, taken in these general terms, might put him on the 
road towards an Augustan success would infallibly lead him into a Julian 
disaster if he were ever to try to translate it from the general into the 
particular by setting out to develop the implications of proconsulare im- 
perium and tribunicia potestas in the second half of the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era at Washington, D.C. 

Collingwood’s contention that Augustus’s political contrivance is ‘a 
permanent addition to political ideas’ and ‘an eternal object’ thus 
proves to be untenable; and it is, indeed, implicitly contradicted 
by Collingwood himself in another passage published in the same 
book. 


‘The Republic of Plato is an account, not of the unchanging ideal of 
political life, but of the Greek ideal as Plato received it and reinterpreted 
it. The Ethics of Aristotle describes, not an eternal morality, but the 
morality of the Greek gentleman. Hobbes's Leviathan expounds the 
political ideas of seventeenth-century absolutism in their English form. 


See V. vi, 186-0 | 2 Collingwood, op. cit., p. 163- 
3 Bryce, quoted in L i. 343. 
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Kant's ethical theory expresses the moral convictions of German pietism; 
dis Critique of Pure Reason analyses the conceptions and principles of 
Newtonian Science, in their relation to the philosophical problems of 
the day.’ 

Here the historian in Collingwood joins forces with the philosopher 
in him to proclaim the relativity of political, ethical, and even meta- 
physical thought to the local and temporary social milieu in which the 
thinker is living and working; and the unphilosophic historian will break 
no lance with Collingwood over this issue; he will, though, find himself 
all the more curious to discern how it can be that an historian-philosopher 
who so resolutely refuses the status of ‘an eternal object’ to a product of 
political thought can at the same time venture to confer this enviable 
status upon a product of political action. An act of thought—even when 
its object is the parochial, ephemeral, and contingent world of politics — 
is at any rate more nearly akin to an act of thought in the realm of 
Mathematics than it is akin to an act of state in the realm of practical 
political activity. To dub Augustus's principate ‘an eternal object’, while 
describing Plato's Republic as a progress report on the state of political 
science up to the date of its publication, is a paradox that demands an 
explanation, 

What motive has led Collingwood to commit himself to this tour de 
force? He has set his readers a puzzle, but he has also supplied them with 
the key. It is evident that, in Collingwood’s view, the perfect kind of 
knowledge is the mathematician's relation to the objects that he studies, 
‘This mathematical kind of knowledge is Collingwood’ ideal; and in the 
emotional thermometer of his feelings the prestige of Mathematics 
attains so high a degree that the best turn that Collingwood can think of 
doing to the historian is to demonstrate, if he can, that the historian’s 
kind of knowledge is a knowledge of this mathematical sort. If this 
diagnosis is correct, Collingwood’s idea of History—like any other idea 
entertained by any other philosopher, however intellectually austere he 
may be doing his best to be—carries a human charge of emotion in it. 
‘The emotional ‘affect’ that is just perceptible in this passage may be 
presumed to be latent elsewhere; and, if the presence of this emotional. 
nigger can in truth be detected in Collingwood’s intellectual wood-pile, 
we have here identified the villain who has betrayed the philosopher's 
thought into confusions that have landed him in intellectually untenable 
positions. In the equation of an Augustan principate with a Pythagorean 
theorem we can detect two intellectual flaws in Collingwood's idea of 
History that can both be traced to this ‘affective’ origin. One of these is a 
failure to distinguish between the historian’s and the mathematician’s 
diverse interests in the same mathematical proposition; the other law is 
a failure to distinguish between the historian’s way of apprehending the 
thought in a mathematical proposition and the same historian's way of 
apprehending a mathematical or any other act of thought in its historical 
setting in real life, where acts of thought are always found to be inter- 
twined with acts of will and acts of feeling in a psychic rope in which 
the intellectual strand is sometimes conspicuous mainly by its virtual 

? Collingwood, op. cit, p. 229, quoted on p. 298, above, 
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absence. These distinctions that the philosopher has ignored to his cost 
must now be investigated by the historian at his peril. 

"The difference between the historian's interest and the mathemati- 
cian’s in taking cognizance of the same mathematical proposition is not 
difficult to descry. When 2 mathematician is confronted with a mathe- 
‘matical proposition, he asks himself two questions: first, Ts it true?” and, 
second, ‘If it is true, then what position does this particular piece of 
mathematical truth occupy in the structure of the general system of 
mathematical truth in so far as this system and its structure are known 
to me?” For these professional purposes of the mathematician’s, it does 
not matter when, where, or how this particular mathematical truth first 
happened to become known to the mind of some individual human. 
being. Let the memory of Pythagoras’ life and work ‘fly forgotten as a 
dream’; the proposition which an historian associates with Pythagoras’ 
name would lose none of its mathematical validity through becoming a 
proposition without a history, Its mathematical validity is conferred on 
it solely and wholly by an apprehension of its truth in the mind of a 
mathematician who is thinking it at the moment, This is the sense in 
which it is ‘the eternal object’ that Whitchead has proclaimed it to be. 
It is an element in a system of mathematical truth which is intrinsically 
self-consistent, coherent, and constant; and these intrinsic characteristics 
of this system of truth are not affected by the historical fact that a know- 
ledge obit, accumulated in the collective consciousness" of the Human 
Race, has been, and is still being, acquired piecemeal by the successive 
intellectual exertions of individual human minds. In other words, the 
eternity of any object of thought that is successively entertained by the 
minds of a series of mathematicians has its converse, condition, and price 
in the impersonality with which this object is entertained by one mind 
after another without establishing any human link between them. 

In thinking a proposition which Pythagoras is said to have been the 
first human being to have thought, a latter-day mathematician is not 
‘re-enacting’ Pythagoras’ ‘experience for himself’;! for the experience 
shared with Pythagoras by this historical successor of his is the bare 
intellectual act of thinking an impersonally mathematical thought, 


1 Collagvont, id, 364 
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whereas Pythagoras’ actual experience included thesensation of suddenly 
seeing the light, the belief that his was the first human mind that had 
ever seen it, and the emotional exultation of feeling himself to be an 
intellectual pioneer. All these non-mathematical elements in a mathe- 
matician’s actual experience are expressed in Archimédés' exclamation 
tipa; yet the latter-day student of hydrostatics is deaf to a cry which, 
coming as it does from Archimédés' heart, never fails to thrill the heart 
of the historian, however faintly the sound may echo in the historian’s 
ears across an ever widening gulf of fleeting Time. 

"There is indeed a piquant difference between the mathematician’s 
impersonal way of looking at a proposition and the way in which the 
same proposition interests the historian. When the historian is con- 
fronted with it, he does not ask himself, ‘Is this mathematically true?” 
He asks himself, ‘What can this mathematical proposition tell me about 
the personality and life of Pythagoras and about the history of his social 
milieu—the thoughts, feelings, aims, and characters of Pythagoras and 
his contemporaries, predecessors, and successors in Samos and in Croton, 
in the Hellenic World at large, and in the other societies that were this 
society's successors, predecessors, and contemporaries? So long as the 
mathematical proposition associated with Pythagoras gives him some 
light on the answers to these historical questions, it is of no professional 
consequence to the historian whether the proposition happens to be 
mathematically true or false; for a mathematically true proposition might 
prove to be barren of historical information, while 2 mathematically 
false proposition might prove to be an historian’s gold mine. 

Since everything that has been said about Mathematics in this Annex 
ds likewise true of Natural Science, the case of Astrology will serve to 
illustrate our point. In Collingwood’s and Toynbee's day in Western 
scientific circles, Astrology was in deep disgrace. It was perpetually 
being cited as the classical example of a pseudo-science whose falsity 
had been exposed and whose prestige had been exploded;! yet, in this 
selfsame generation, masterly studies of astrological beliefs for historical 
purposes had been throwing floods of light on the Weltanschauung and 
Gefiikisart of the children of the Babylonic Civilization who had invented 
—or discovered—Astrology in the eighth century .c.* and the children 
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of contemporary and posterior civilizations, down to and including 
Collingwood's and Toynbee's own seventeenth-century forebears in the 
West, who had fallen like ninepins to the fascination of this professedly 
scientific system of ideas. 

"The human interest’ which attaches to the history of astrological 
beliefs, and which is just as well served by a study of them if they happen. 
to be scientifically false as if they happen to be scientifically true, is the 
hidden treasure? that is the historian’s lodestone. Nothing else except 
the quest for this trove would induce the historian to give his mind to 
scientific and mathematical propositions which for the historian have 
no intrinsic professional interest either a priori or even in consequence 
of the historian’s being told by a savant that the savant believes them to 
be true—and, perhaps, not only true but momentous—in the inhuman 
realm of scientific and mathematical reality. 

Tt will be seen that the mathematician’s and the historian's respective 
professional interests in the same mathematical proposition are mutually 
exclusive; and consequently either party's interest is at best boring to 
the other party and at worst exasperating to him. The historian has no 
professional use for a system of mathematical or scientific truth if he is 
asked to study it for its own sake; for he is not concerned to certify the 
permanence of ‘a permanent addition to mathematical knowledge’ in 
thinking this mathematical thought for himself, any more than he is 
concerned to certify the permanence of 'a permanent addition to political 
ideas’ in entering into the thoughts and aims of Augustus. If he sets 
himself to think thoughts that were once entertained by the mind of 
either an Augustus or a Pythagoras, his purpose is to utilize the political 
calculation or the mathematical theorem as an intellectual spring-board 
from which his imagination can make an attempt, by taking a fying 
leap, to establish psychic communications with other human souls whose 
intellects have thought the same thought at other times and places. Con- 
versely, the mathematician or natural scientist has no professional use 
for the history of mathematical or scientific beliefs. 

Tt is true that the beliefs which mathematicians and scientists will be 
found to be holding at any date will always also be found to be the his 
torical product of beliefs held by their predecessors, some of which will 
have been retained, and others discarded, by these past thinkers’ present 
epigoni; and this is an aspect of mathematical and scientific beliefs that 
is of greater professional interest to an historian than the mathematician's 
or scientist's professional question whether these beliefs happen to be 
intrinsically true or false. At any date at which the historian takes a 
sounding, he is apt to find the mathematicians and scientists of that 
generation indebted to the past beliefs that they have discarded, not 
much less deeply than to those that they have retained; but the his- 
torian is also apt to find himself being astonished by his own mathe- 
matical and scientific contemporaries’ ingratitude. If they are confronted 
with one of their predecessors’ beliefs, their first question is not, "What 
do we owe to it?” but, ‘Is it true or false?” And, if once they have pro- 
nounced it to be false according to their own present lights, they suffer 

1 Matt 
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no natural human sentiment of gratitude to restrain them from ruth- 
Jesly consigning this discarded belief to the serap-heap, asa nuisance of 
which they must resolutely rid their minds for fear that it might breed 
intellectual confusion and error there if they were to dwell on it at the 
prompting of their own better feelings. 

When once men of science have thus condemned some previously 
orthodox belief, it is idle for the historian to upbraid them for this 
impiety towards their predecessors. He will meet with no success in his 
deavour to prick these hard hearts to compunction. The mathemati- 
cian’s and the scientist’s judgement on the history of Mathematics and 
Science runs on the lines of the Caliph ‘Umar’s legendary dispatch to 
his lieutenant ‘Amr b, al-'Äs in reply to 'Amr's request for instruc- 
tions for the disposal of a Ptolemaic Library at Alexandria in which 
the treasures of an Hellenic literary culture had been accumulating 
for the best part of a millennium by the date of the Arab conquest 
of Egypt. ‘If these writings of the Greeks agree with the Book of 
God, they are useless and need not be preserved; if they disagree, 
they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed’: is the minute which 
“Umar is said to have made on 'Amr's query. ‘If these tenets held by 
our predecessors agree with those held by us today, they are useless 
and need not be preserved; if they disagree, they are pernicious and 
ought to be destroyed’ is the answer which, in fact and not in fiction, 
the historian evokes from the mathematician and the scientist when 
he begs them to take a pious interest in the genesis of their own current 

liefs. 

If we have now sufficiently explored the difference between the his- 
torian’s and the mathematician's or scientist's respective interests in the 
same mathematical or scientific proposition, we may pass on to an 
examination of the difference between the historian’s way of apprehend- 
ing a thought that has been thought in other minds before his, and his 
way of apprehending the manifold human experience in which every 
act of thought is actually implicated in real life. 

We have observed already? that the historian, when he is thinking for 
himself a thought that has also been entertained by some other person's 
mind in some other time and place, is not interested in the naked thought 
for its own sake; he is interested in it as a possible spring-board from 
‘which he may perhaps find himself able to take a flying leap into psychic 
communion with that other person who, in his own act of entertaining 
the same thought, was certainly animated by feelings associated with his 
act of thinking, and was perhaps also meditating, planning, or executing 
some associated act of will for the weal or woe of his contemporaries, 
"This interest, which is a genuine historian's abiding ultimate interest, 


2 Gibbon, Edward: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; chap i 
paraphrasing the turtecnthecenury fase Monophpats Paten ot Artoch, ABS: 
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could not have been described more accurately than it has been de- 
scribed by Collingwood in the following words: 


"To the historian, the activities whose history he is studying are not 
spectacles to be watched, but experiences to be lived through in his own 
mind; they are objective, or known to him, only because they are also 
subjective, or activities of his own;"! 


aaa if it were indeed true of Toynbee, as Collingwood believes it to be, 
t 


‘he regards History as a mere spectacle, something consisting of facts 
observed and recorded by the historian, phenomena presented externally 
to his gaze, not experiences into which he must enter and which he must 
make his own," 


then—q.e.d.—Toynbee would have been convicted by Collingwood of 
being no historian, 

‘This personal question is, of course, a trivial piece of private business; 
and in any case the only line of defence that would be likely to appeal 
to the defendant's readers would be for him to whisper Circumspice and 
then at once move on to the next piece of public business on the agenda 
—and this is the momentous question: How far is it actually possible 
for the historian to perform that feat of living through other people’s 
experience which is agreed on all hands to be the historian’s proper aim? 
Collingwood’s answer is that it is possible for the historian to achieve 
this aim completely; but if he is able to give this simple and satisfactory 
reply this is only because, as we have noticed already, Collingwood 
defines the area of the historian’s field of sympathetic magic in terms 
that strike an historian-philistine as being arbitrarily restrictive, ‘All 
history is the history of thought’, . . . Of everything other than thought, 
there can be no history*. . . . The record of immediate experience, with 
its flow of sensations and feelings, ...is not history’, Collingwood main- 
tains; and in thus defining and limiting the historian's feld he is 
alleviating, by the exercise of a royal prerogative, the weight of the load 
that the imperious philosopher has legitimately imposed on the his- 
torian’s devoted shoulders. When Collingwood admonishes the historian 
that ‘he must always remember that the event’ which he is studying 
"was an action, and that his main task is to think himself into this 
action" f he reduces this Psyche’s Task to finite dimensions by a ruling 
that is as merciful as it is arbitrary, ‘To think himself into this action’ is 
to be interpreted, Collingwood rules, as meaning ‘to discern the thought 
[sic] of its agent’. The same restrictive interpretation is applied again 
when Collingwood reminds the historian that ‘the events of history are 
never mere phenomena, never mere spectacles for contemplation, but 
things which the historian looks, not at, but through’, for, after thus 
demanding of the historian’s vision that it should pierce, and not just 
strike, its target, he scales down his demand, here too, by defining the 


? Collingwood, op. cit, p. 238, Cp. p. 293- , 
140-2, above 3 Collingwood, op. cit, p. 215. 
* oid. 
7 Ibid, p. ar4. 
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objective of this arduous penetration as being ‘to discern the thought 
[sz] within’ the objects under fire. 

If it were indeed true that ‘thought’ was the sole possible element in 
human experience that the historian’s psyche can apprehend, and there- 
fore the sole legitimate target for the historian's proper aim of penetrat- 
ing through the phenomena to the psychic inwardness of events, the 
historian’s task, however exacting, would at least be straightforward, 
since, as we have seen, it is practicable for the same thought to be enter- 
tained by the minds of different persons, and there is one body of thought. 
—namely mathematical and scientific thought that is a thoroughly im- 

'ersonal product and possession of a ‘Collective Human Consciousness’. 

Inhappily for the historian, this doctrine of Collingwood the philo- 
sopher's is a dogma which is belied by the experience and practice of 
historians, including Collingwood himself on the evidence of his own 
published historical works. In real life, thought is never to be found 
apart from the non-intellectual strands in the composite rope of human. 
experience; and, if Collingwood is right—as he is right—in requiring of 
the historian that he must ‘enter into’ other people's experiences and. 
"live through’ them, he is wrong in instructing the historian to ignore 
all strands of experience except the intellectual strand. 

The historian, for his part, must therefore resist the temptation to 
close with this relatively easy option. He must take to heart Colling- 
‘wood’s commandment “Thou shalt get inside events’; but he must obey 
this commandment more rigorously than Yahweh requires of him, Tf 
he is to participate in other people's experiences, he must participate, 
not only in their thoughts, but also in their emotions and in their 
volitions; and his task will not have been achieved even when he has 
participated in the total individual experience of some single personality; 
dor any act of will implies and duly produces an encounter between the 
person who performs the act and at least one other person whose action 
the act of will is intended to influence, An experience that embraces acts 
of will must, ex hypothesi, also embrace encounters; and this a priori 
conclusion is, of course, borne out by our own experience in this Study, 
in which we have been led by an empirical method of inquiry to find, 
below the surface of this phenomenon of encounters between personali- 
ties, the mysterious fount of spiritual creativity. The historian must 
obey Collingwood's commandment over a wider field of experience than 
the intellectual allotment of which, alone, Collingwood takes cognizance; 
and from this it follows that the historian must discover for himself 
some additional means of establishing psychic communications with the 
human objects of his study beyond a re-performance of acts of thought 
which is the sole means suggested by Collingwood for attaining an 
arbitrarily limited objective. 

‘The inadequacy of Collingwood’s prescription for an historian's 
modus operandi is not, of course, equally obvious in all cases. It is least 
obvious where the intellectual strand in the experience in which the 
historian has to participate is the most important strand in this ex- 
perience in the unanimous opinion of the historian and the subject of 

? See IL i. 271-99, and pp. 395-405, above, 
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the particular experience that is the historian's object of study in the 
case in point, A classic instance of this type of case is that experience 
of Pythagoras’ which Collingwood has cited. In Pythagoras’ and Pos- 
terity's opinion alike, the important element in this experience is the 
thought that the area of the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the areas of the squares on this triangle's 
other two sides. Pythagoras himself would have been the first to pro- 
mounce that the thrill of exultation accompanying the mathematical 
pioneers experience of intellectual discovery was a piece of private 
business that cannot compare in importance with the momentousness 
of the associated impersonal mathematical thought. Yet however 
austerely that exultant feeling may be depreciated by the historian’s 
and Pythagoras’ consentient intellects, their concordant hearts cannot 
help leaping up at the recollection of it, to thrill rebelliously in unison. 
Even when the gist of an experience is a mathematical theorem, an 
irrepressible explosion of concomitant feeling proclaims that Thought 
is not the whole of Life and that Nature will keep on coming back at 
you however energetically you may have pitched her out.! 

If Collingwood’s prescription thus proves inadequate to the his- 
torian’s need even when the experience in which the historian has to 
participate is Pythagoras the mathematician’s, how is the poor historian 
likely to fare in coping with some experience of Timur Lenk the ogre's? 
In the ghastly history of human affairs, Pythagoras’ experience of the 
thrill of discovering a theorem inside the city-wall of Croton is, after 
all, an event of a rarer and less characteristic kind than Tamerlane's 
experience of the thrill of building minarets out of five thousand human 
heads outside the city-wall of Zirih;? and how is the conscientious 
historian to ‘enter into’ and ‘live through’ that? The pertinent difference 
between this experience of Tamerlane’s and that experience of Pytha- 
goras’ is that the strand of thought, which looms so large in Pythagoras" 
experience, is so exiguous in Tamerlane’s experience as to be barely 
discernible, whereas the exuberance of Tamerlane’s feelings on this 
gruesome occasion must have been veritably Gargantuan. By compari- 
son, the thrill experienced by Pythagoras was a barely perceptible 
emotional tremor. Since ‘the activities whose history’ the historian ‘is 
studying . . . are objective, or known to him, only because they are 
subjective, or activities of his own’,? he has to make ‘Temerlane’s 
experience ‘an integral part of his own . . . by re-enacting’ it ‘for him- 
self";# and at this point, if the historian is a truly conscientious work- 
man, the shadow of the madhouse once again falls athwart his thorny 

ath. 
P Bow is a scrupulous historian to set about the job? We have to 
picture him studying a gazetteer to find some easily accessible town 
"whose population will suffice to provide him with about twice the 
number of heads (to be on the safe side) that he requires for making 
a pile of the same order of magnitude as Tamerlane's historic pile at 
Zitih. He selects Princeton, New Jersey; takes the afternoon train from 
1 Horace: Epistulae Book I, Ep. x, L 24- 2 See IV. iv, soo. 
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New York; gives himself a good night's rest at the inn or the tavern; 
raises his temper to the requisite pitch by meditating for five minutes 
on the last demand-note served on him by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue; rushes out in a thoroughly Tamerlanian rage into the quiet 
unsuspecting streets; and has not bagged more than half a dozen heads 
towards his target of five thousand before he finds himself in the police 
court being asked by the magistrate what he means by it. When he 
explains that he has not been committing a crime passione but has been 
simply taking seriously his professional duties as Tamerlane's historian 
under Collingwood’s marching orders, an enlightened Department of 
Justice sends him, not to the electric chair, but to the asylum, What 
à theme for Edward Lear! 

In the eyes of an outraged society, the homicidal maniac has got off 
lightly; yet, even as it is, this professionally scrupulous historian's fate 
is sad enough from the victim's personal standpoint. Is there any way 
out of such an awkward dilemma? Can our devoted historian find some 
means of doing his professional duty by Tamerlane without making all 
that havoc of his own life, not to speak of his neighbours’? Yes, it is 
open to him to participate in Tamerlane’s experience without ‘re- 
enacting’ it in real life if he can bring himself to use his imagination, 
"This alternative course likewise has its price. The historian who does 
his job by using his imagination is exposing himself to the censure 
meted out by Plato to painters and poets who have brought this sly 
faculty into play in their own professional activities. Yet to be castigated 
by Plato is, after all, a lesser evil than to be certified insane, 


"Your painter,’ Plato half-seriously complains, ‘will paint for you a shoe- 

maker, carpenter, and every other kind of artisan without ever having been 
initiated into the technique of any of these trades; yet, all the same, if he 
is a good artist, he will be able to take in a child or a feeble-minded adult 
by painting him a carpenter that he will mistake for a real carpenter if he 
is given a distant view of the picture. . . . [In fact,] when someone tells us, 
about someone else, that in him he has met a man who is a master of all 
‘trades and actually has a more accurate knowledge of each single one of 
them than can be claimed by any of that particular trade's professional 
practitioners, our conclusion will be that our interlocutor is a simpleton 
and that he must have come across a cheat who tool: his victim in so com- 
pletely by tricks of mimicry that he succeeded in giving him the impres- 
sion that he was a universal genius—owing to the victim's inability to 
distinguish between mimicry and knowledge and ignorance. . . . 
,, “Weil, this calls for an inquiry into “high-brow” poetry (rpay;pBiav) and. 
its presiding genius Homer, because there are people who tell us that 
these poets are masters of all the arts and of all the problems of ethics and 
of theology. A good poet, the argument runs, must ex hypothesi be a con- 
noisseur of his subject if he is to write about it properly—if he were not 
a connoisseur, he would not be able to write at all. The question for 
inquiry is whether the poets may not be adepts at mimicry who have taken 
in these sponsors of theirs by a confidence trick which has been so well 
played that the victims of it, when they see the poets’ works, do not 
tumble to it that these products are at three removes’ distance from reality 
and are easy for an ignoramus to fabricate because these works of the 
Poets’ are not realities at all but are mere phantasms. . . . 


COLLINGWOOD'S VIEW OF HISTORY — ss 


"Let us now be generous to Homer or any confrère of his whom we may 
choose to interrogate. Let us confine our interrogation to a single ques. 
tion. We will not ask him: “If you are really a doctor and not just a mimic 
of the medical profession's patter, what evidence can you produce, master 
poet, ancient or modern, of cures performed by yourself?” .. . But we 
are justified in questioning Homer about the greatest and the noblest of 
the activities on which he has the assurance to hold forth—I mean, War 
and Generalship and Government and Education. “Well now, Homer," 
Wwe may justifiably say to the poet, “If you are really not at three removes 
distance from the truth in the relation in which you stand to human con- 
duct at its best (dperfje sép)—if you are not one of those fabricators of 
simulacra whom we have labelled mimics if you are really at no more 
than two removes? distance from the truth and are really an expert in the 
science of ethics, private and public, give us an instance of a state whose 
government has shown an improvement thanks to you”. ... Name a war, 
fought in Homer's lifetime, thet is recorded to have been efficiently con- 
ducted thanks to Homer's leadership or counsel. . . . Is there any sugges- 
tion that Homer ever gathered round him in his own lifetime a school of 
disciples who felt it a privilege to be in personal touch with him and who 
handed down to Posterity the tradition of an Homeric way of life? . . . 

"Well, [on this showing,] must not our verdict on Homer and all his 
successors in the poetic line be thet they are mimics of simulacra of human 
conduct at its best and of any other subject that they may elect to adorn? 
I think we must conclude that they are quite out of touch with the truth, 
and must therefore place them in the same category as the painter, whom. 
we were considering just now, who, without himself having been initiated 
into the technique of shoemaking, will make for you what will look like 
a shoemaker to eyes that judge merely by colours and shapes because their 
‘owners are no better initiated than the painter who has thus imposed on 
them. . .. On this analogy, we shall describe what the poet does by putting 
it that, without himself having been initiated into any technique except 
the art of mimicry, he tints his nouns and verbs with colours stolen from 
the divers trades and thereby makes, on birds of his feather who judge 
merely by words, an invariable impression of talking admirably about 
anything that he elects to talk about- shoemaking or generalship or what 
you will—so long as he does his business in metre and rhythm and har- 
mony. It is these stage properties of his that do the trick for him in 
virtue of the extraordinary fascination that they exercise. If you strip off 
the literary colouring from a poet’s ideas and make him express them in 
naked prose—well, I do not need to tell you what the impression then 
will be. . . . You have seen what happens to a face that is in the flush of 
youth without possessing any intrinsic beauty. You know what that face 
comes to look like when the bloom has faded. * 

If Plato means his readers to take this passage at all seriously, he 
has committed himself to approving our over-scrupulous historian’s 
legendary escapade. If Plato had heard the news of our mythical 
"incident at Princeton, New Jersey, and had had the courage of his 
own professed convictions, he would have appeared in court to testify 
on behalf of the defence that the prisoner in the dock would have been 
committing a cold-blooded fraud on the public if he had undertaken to 
produce and publish a work purporting to be a history of Tamerlane 
Without attempting bona fide to make Tamerlane's experience ‘an 

1 Plato: Respublica, 598 2-60r n. 
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integral part of his own . .. by re-enacting’ it ‘for himself’, Tf our his- 
torian has any sense, however, he will be less grateful to Plato for this 
courageous defence of his conscientious head-hunting expedition than 
for his disclosure of a trick for doing an historian’s professional business 
without having to go to these embarrassing extremes. Plato, if he likes, 
may give this trick the bad name of ‘confidence trick’, and may stig 
matize as ‘mimicry’ something that the historian, the poet, or the painter, 
for their part, might prefer to call ‘imagination’, But the philosopher's 
‘magisterial censure is a cheap price to pay for the benefits of the same 
'hilosopher's unintentional 'tip.—as will be evident if we come to our 
ard-pressed historian’s rescue with Lewis Carroll's benevolent ‘time= 
machine’! 

Let us make sure that our historian has taken Plato's back-handed 
hint to give his imagination free play, and then let us sce him off again 
‘on his journey from New York to Princeton. He buys his ticket, catches 
his train, registers at his hotel, and works up his feelings by thinking 
of a recent income-tax demand-note, all just as before; but at this 
critical point, instead of rushing out into the streets, yataghan in hand, 
and decapitating the first foot-passengers that he meets, like a Spartiate 
Cleomenes in the streets of a Ptolemaic Alexandria, he stalks out into 
the garden, walking-stick in hand, and decapitates the first dandelions 
that catch his eye—and, if the useful occupation of weed-killing fails 
to strike in him the requisite Tamerlanian spark, he can proceed to 
make a glorious massacre of the sun-flowers and handsomely indemnify 
the hotel management for their pecuniary loss without any risk of 
finding himself on the wrong side of the Law, If he then goes back 
indoors, sits down at his writing-desk, and indites his history of Tamer- 
lane's life and works, his ingenuous reader (teste Platone) will never 
know that the heads which the historian duly cut off, in order to put 
himself in the proper mood for doing his job, were not human, but 
only floral. We can be reasonably confident of the plausibility of the 
impression that Timur Lenk’s unscrupulously unhomicidal imaginative 
bistoriographer will contrive to make, since we have no evidence that 
Christopher Marlowe ever took any more drastic steps than those sug- 
gested here when he was working himself up to write his Tamburlaine 
the Great. 

But what is this faculty of Imagination which makes it possible, after 
all, for an historian to participate in Timur Lenk’s experience without 
his having to re-experience it in real life? Are the historian, the painter, 
and the poet really practising on the public the fraud of which Plato 
accuses them half in earnest? Are they really palming off appearance 
as reality, and getting something for nothing out of their professional 
activities at the price of sacrificing their moral integrity? The truth is 
that the exercise of the Imagination is something that is quite as familiar 
as it is mysterious. It is not just a professional trick of a literary and 
artistic trade; it is an indispensable means of social intercourse between 
ordinary people in every-day life; and, since Sub-Man had to become 
a social animal before he could become fully human, it is no exaggera- 

1 See V. vi ats. 2 See V. vi. agr ? Seo Ixi 173 
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tion to say that a constant use of the Imagination is one of the primary 
necessities of life for the Human Race, and that, if Mankind were to 
take Plato's castigation seriously enough to pluck this vital faculty out 
and cast it from them, they would be sentencing themselves to the 
doom of the legendary Kilkenny Cats. 

While Plato pillories the Imagination by stigmatizing its exercise as 
a fraud practised by painters and poets on the public, Collingwood 
saves the historian’s reputation, according to Collingwood's own lights, 
by ruling out any psychic activity other than thought about thought 
from his definition of what constitutes the historian's legitimate busi- 
ness. In thus committing himself to a doctrine that cannot be reconciled 
with the facts, Collingwood has fallen a victim to a common human 
infirmity. Each of us is prone to exaggerate the importance of the organ 
or faculty or activity—hand, ear, or eye; sensation, intuition, or feeling; 
will or thought—that happens to be the principal instrument or medium 
of his own dealings, personal or professional, with his fellow human 
beings; and Collingwood the historian has been led up this prim garden 
path by Collingwood the philosopher. An idolization of thought is the 
Philosopher's idolatrous sacrifice on the altar of his professional patriot- 


ism;1 but it is as true in the Academy as it is in the world outside its 
garden walls that ‘patriotism is not enough’ ;* for there are always more 
things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamt of in the philosophy of 
any of our Horatios.? 


1: Brussels on the rath October, 1915. 
3 Shakspeare: Hamlet, Act T, scene 5. 
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WAS THERE A RENAISSANCE OF MINOAN 
RELIGION IN HELLENIC HISTORY? 


Ix the pre-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic history there were several 
religious movements that were felt by the Hellenes at the time to be, 
in some sense, exotic, The chief instances were the worship of Dionysus, 
the sites, poems, and ideas associated with the name of Orpheus, and 
the Pythagorean School of Philosophy. If some, at any rate, of the 
elements in these divers religious practices, experiences, and beliefs were 
un-Hellenic in reality, there were two different possible quarters 
from which they might have made their way into Hellenic life. Either 
they might have been introduced through the radiation of some living 
contemporary non-Hellenic culture or cultures with which the Hellenic 
World was already in contact in the pre-Alexandrine Age—as it is 
notorious that a number of alien religious inffuences were introduced 
subsequently, in the sequel to the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire 
by Alexander—or alternatively such un-Hellenic religious phenomena 
in a pre-Alexandrine Hellas might have been, not importations from 
living contemporary societies, but evocations of ghosts from the dead 
past of an antecedent civilization to which the Hellenic was affiliated. The 
hypothesis of an Hellenic renaissance of Minoan religion has been found 
convincing—at least as far as the worship of Dionysus is concerned—by 
one of the most eminent of the twentieth-century Western authorities 
on the subject, 


“The ecstatic cult of Dionysos, which spread all over Greece in the 
Archaic Age, was a powerful religious movement. I venture to think that 
its strength is better understood if we assume that it was not an importa- 
tion of a completely foreign god and form of religion but the revival of old 
‘Minoan and Mycenaean religious ideas, and perhaps also rites, which had 
for a time fallen into the background. The ideas peculiar to the Minoan 
religion were suppressed under the overwhelming onset of the gods and 
religious ideas which the [Achaean barbarian] conquerors brought with 
them; but, just as the old gods did not vanish but mingled with the new- 
comers, so the old religious ideas persisted in secret, When the oppor- 
tunity arose they emerged once more to cause a religious revolution, the 
occasion being the acceptance of a foreign cult with kindred ideas of a 
mystic character. This was the Thracian worship of Dionysos combined 
with the Phrygian form of the same cult, which had already been trans- 
formed through the influence of the native religion of Asia Minor, which 
in its turn also contained elements of Minoan origin, identical with or 
similar to Minoan ideas which still survived in Greece.'t 


In the historical perspective of a latter-day Western historian, this 
hypothetical renaissance, in Hellenic history, of supposedly repressed 
elements of Minoan religion would have counterparts in the historic 


1 Nilsson, M. P.: The Minoan-Myeenacan Religion and ite Survival in Greek Religion 
(London 1927, Milford) p. set. x » 
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renaissances, in Orthodox and in Western Christian history, of a Juda- 
ism embedded in a Christianity that was these two Hellenistic civiliza- 
tions’ religious heritage from their Hellenic predecessor. This analogy, 
however, so far from corroborating Nilsson’s view, actually militates 
against it a priori; for the hypothesis that there has been a renaissance 
of some element of an antecedent civilization’s religion in the history 
of an affiliated civilization pre-supposes the survival, through an inter- 
vening social interregnum, of a religious tradition in which the even- 
tually resuscitated clement of an earlier religion has been latent all the 
time; and in a previous context! we have found reason to believe that 
a religious link of this kind, such as is provided by a chrysalis church, 
between two civilizations of different generations is the distinctive mark 
of the historical relation between a civilization of the second generation 
and one of the third—as, for example, the Orthodox and Western 
Christian civilizations were affiliated to the Hellenic through the link 
provided by Christianity. By contrast, the normal link between a 
civilization of the first generation, such as the Minoan, and a successor 
in the second generation, such as the Hellenic, seems to be, not a 
chrysalis church, but an external proletariat; and in a previous inquiry, 
after we had raised the question whether a religious legacy from a 
‘Minoan past was to be detected in ‘Orphism’,? our judgement inclined 
tentatively towards the alternative view? that the un-Hellenic elements 
in ‘Orphism’, if such there were, were not revivals of a Minoan past, 
but were importations into Hellas from the contemporary Syriac and 
Indie worlds. 

Between the date of publication of the fifth volume of this Study in 
AD. 1939 and the date of writing of the present Annex in A.D. 1950, 
our doubts about the hypothesis of an Hellenic renaissance of Minoan 
religion had been confirmed by the authoritative verdict of a lucid- 
minded scholar who had re-examined all the extant historical evidence 
regarding ‘the arts of Orpheus’ by a stringently scientific method* 
Professor Linforth’s most significant conclusion is the negative one that 
there is no cogent evidence for there ever having been anything in the 
nature of an institutionally organized 'Orphie Church’, or even anything 
in the nature of a systematic body of Orphic doctrine; and he finds 
mo ‘trustworthy support for the view, which had received some 
countenance in previous works of scholarship. 


"that the teletae and the poem of the dismemberment [of Dionysus] were 
actually the work of Onomacritus, and that therefore ‘the Orphic Reli- 
gion” originated in Athens, or was introduced into Athens, in the time of 
Peisistratus.’7 
In the dry light of Linforth’s salutarily ruthless criticism of theories 
"without warrant in the sources, the supposed evidence for the presence 
of Syriac and Indic elements in pre-Alexandrine Orphic rites, poems, 


LESE SD Bl, crete eae, Cal or, Universtiy of Cat 
Pres) ste fbic., p. 288, 29%, 304-s, and 356. 


"1 Sie the references in V. v. 697-8. Pinto, op. cit, p. 353- 
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and ideas dwindles almost to the vanishing-point at which the supposed 
evidence for the presence there of Minoan elements quite disappears 
from view. 

Scepticism can, of course, be carried to an extreme at which it 
becomes more paradoxical than credulity; and, if there were incontro- 
vertible evidence, as there seems in fact to be,! that in a pre-Alexandrine 
Hellenic World a belief in the transmigration of souls under stress of 
‘Karma,? and a prescription for winning release from a melancholy round 
of successive reincarnations, were current in Pythagorean, Orphic, or 
any other philosophical or religious circles, it would seem decidedly 
more improbable that these practices and doctrines had been worked 
out in the Hellenic World independently than that they had been 
derived by the Hellenes from the Indic World through the culturally 
conductive medium of the Achaemenian Empire? Moreover, whatever 
the source or sources of the philosophy of Pythagoras and of the 
‘miscellaneous’ and ‘disparate’* ‘arts of Orpheus”! may have been, it 
has still to be explained why a pre-Alexandrine Hellenic Society should 
ever have welcomed and promoted movements that were certainly felt 
to have in them at least a touch of something alien. An explanation 
suggested in a previous passage of this Study’ was that ‘Orphism’ 
proved attractive to Hellenic souls because it promised to fill a fearful 
spiritual void; and, since the publication of Linforth's book, this idea, 
at least, can be entertained with somewhat greater assurance, since it 
has received the nihil obstat of a scholar who has placed so many other 
once cherished notions on a scientific censor's index. 


“If we look for a wider unity in the things that bore the name of Orpheus, 
we may perhaps find that they are the expression of a particular aspect of 
the religious instinct among the Greeks. The practice of the public cults 
involved little or no religious speculation and was not developed to meet 
the deeper religious needs of the individual. Greek poetry—epic, lyric, and 
dramatic—full as it was of gods and myths and profound thought on the 
relations between gods and men, was secular rather than hieratic. Philo- 
sophy, though it touched Religion at many points and became more and 
more a guide for the moral life, was primarily intellectual and divorced 
from religious practice. Meantime, the common human need required a 
religion in which practice and belief would be united, a religion which 
would allay the concern which men individually felt for their spiritual 
welfare, in this life and the next. This need was met by the things that 
bore the name of Orpheus, the comfortable rites of the mysteries, with 
the doctrines that were implicit in them, and the poems which gave expres- 
sion to the doctrines and supplied authority for the rites.” 

2 As, for example, in Pinder's Secon ian Ode, Il. 62-91 
B UE oprie ohlar o te 
epulis TE the inspiration of these passages was not Orph, must have beet Pyüugo- 

"he Indie conception of Karma has been noticed in V. v. 432-3. 

3 If the philosophy of the Buddha was indeed tbe origini] source of these 
Alexandrine Hellenic notions, it had suffered lamentable spiritual damage enroute; For 
instance, the perfect freedom of an Indie Nireda which was the etica pon! of the 
psiche arhat, had been jettisoned in favour of the sensuous delights of at gypdac 

sium. 

1 Linforth, op. cit, p. 291 5 Isid, p. 296. 
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A CRITIQUE OF GIBBON’S GENERAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN THE WEST 


Iv the chapter to which this annex attaches, three passages of this analy- 
tical parenthesis in Gibbon's narrative have been quoted as classical 
expressions of an eighteenth-century Western spirit of complacency.t 
Gibbon's analysis, however, throws light, not only on the outlook of a 
cultivated minority in the Western World of his day, but also on the 
prospects of his generation’s and his society's successors mid-way 
through the twentieth century, after the lapse of some 170 years or more 
since the date—some time between A.D. 1772 and A.D. 1781*—when 
Gibbon's ‘General Observations’ were drafted. The last six of the ten 
paragraphs of which these observations consist are devoted to a com- 
parison, point by point, between the state of the Hellenic Society at the 
time of the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, in the fifth century of 
the Christian Era, and the state of the Western Society at the time when 
Gibbon was writing—which was during the lull between the close of the 
Seven Years War in A.D. 1763 and the outbreak of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars in A.D. 1792. The points that Gibbon brings up as 
topics for comparison are so well chosen, and his estimates, point by 
point, of the Western Civilization’s prospects in his day are so illumi- 
nating for any mind attempting to make corresponding estimates five or 
six generations later,? that, in the pae Annex to a Part of this Study 
dealing with the prospects of the Western Civilization in the twentieth 
century, the writer has reprinted the synoptic paragraphs of Gibbon’s 
observations with a twentieth-century commentary on each of them, in 
the belief that he could have found no more effective way of prosecuting 
his own inquiry. 

The fifth paragraph of Gibbon's observations, which opens with a 
passage quoted already in the main body of the present Part,* may now 
be reprinted in full. 


“This awful revolution may be usefully applied to the instruction of the 
present age. It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the exclusive 
interest and glory of his native country: but a philosopher may be per- 
mitted to enlarge his views, and to consider Europe as one great republic, 
whose various inhabitants have attained almost the same level of politeness 
and cultivation. The Balance of Power will continue to fluctuate, and the 
prosperity of our own or the neighbouring kingdoms may be alternately 
exalted or depressed; but these partial events cannot essentially injure our 
general state of happiness, the system of arts, and laws, and manners, 


1 See pp. 424 and 425, above. 
imd faa 2 3 . 
3 The original notes Yor the present Annex were drafted, not in A.D. 1950, but in 
AD. 3989. 
3 On P. 424, above, 
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which so advantageously distinguish, above the rest of Mankind, the 
Europeans and their colonies. The savage nations of the globe are the 
common enemies of Civilised Society; and we may inquire, with anxious 
curiosity, whether Europe is still threatened with a repetition of those 
calamities which formerly oppressed the arms and institutions of Rome. 
Perhaps the same reflections will illustrate the fall of that mighty empire, 
and explain the probable causes of our actual security." 


In this paragraph Gibbon enunciates the argument that governs the 
remainder of his observations: The Western World is now not exposed 
to the possibility of a breakdown from within; the only danger by which 
it might conceivably still be threatened is that of another attack by bar- 
barians from the outer darkness; and, since this danger does not now ap- 
peat to be a serious one, the Western World may consider itself secure, 

"The major premiss of this argument—a premise which Gibbon simply 
takes for granted—would be challenged by a twentieth-century Western 
inquirer who had lived to see the history of his own society demonstrate, 
in its turn, that ‘we are betrayed by what is false within,’ In the light of 
this first-hand experience it was easier for a twentieth-century Western 
historian than it had been for his eighteenth-century predecessor to see 
that the breakdowns of all the civilizations that had broken down by 
Gibbon's time, not to speak of a date some 170 years later, had been due 
to inward spiritual failures and not to outward physical blows, We need 
not labour a point that we have already illustrated at length in an em- 
pirical survey If Gibbon had taken this point, he would have divined 
that the decline and fall of the Roman Empire had been no more than 
an episode, and this a late one, in the decline and fall of the Hellenic 
Civilization; and he would have detected the cause of the downfall, not 
in ‘the triumph of Barbarism and Religion’ in the Roman Empire in the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Bra, but in the fratricidal war- 
fare between the parochial city-states of Hellas in the fifth century 2,0. 

After filing this notice of dissent we may go on to Paragraph Six: 


“The Romans were ignorant of the extent of their danger and the 
number of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine and Danube the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with innumerable tribes of 
hunters and shepherds, poor, voracious, and turbulent; bold in arms, and 
impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. "The Batbarian World was 
agitated by the rapid impulse of war; and the peace of Gaul or Italy was 
shaken by the distant revolutions of China. ‘The Huns, who fled before 
a victorious enemy, directed their march towards the West; and the 
torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of captives and allies. The 
flying tribes who yielded to the Huns assumed in their turn the spirit of 
conquest; the endiess column of barbarians pressed on the Roman Empire 
with accumulated weight; and, if the foremost were destroyed, the vacant 
space was instantly replenished by new assailants. Such formidable 
emigrations no longer issue from the North; and the long repose, which 
has been imputed to the decrease of population, is the happy consequence 
of the progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some rude villages thinly 
scattered among its woods and morasses, Germany now produces a list of 


+ George Meredith, quoted in IV. iv. ao and VI. vii. 46, n. 6. 
PR nest Tce TV. iv. 38-63, 
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two thousand three hundred walled towns; the Christian kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Poland have been successively established; and 
the Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights, have extended their 
colonies along the coast of the Baltic as far as the Gulf of Finland. From 
the Gulf of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Russia now assumes the form 
of a powerful and civilised empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge 
are introduced on the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena; and the 
fiercest of the Tartar hordes have been taught to tremble and obey. The 
reign of Independent Barbarism is now contracted to a narrow span; and 
the remnant of Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be almost num- 
bered, cannot seriously excite the apprehensions of the great republic of 
Europe.! Yet this apparent security should not tempt us to forget that 
new enemies and unknown dangers may possibly arise from some obscure 
people, scarcely visible in the map of the World. The Arabs or Saracens, 
who spread their conquests from India to Spain, had languished in poverty 
and contempt till Mohamet breathed into those savage bodies the soul of 
enthusiasm,’ 


A twentieth-century Western observer would find no difficulty in 
agreeing with Gibbon that the Western World was unlikely ever again 
to be successfully invaded by barbarians from any no-man’s-land beyond. 
its borders; for, if Gibbon had lived to see the offensive power of the 
Eurasian Nomads broken at last, after a 3,500-years-long series of explo- 
sions, by the Manchus’ overthrow of the Zungar Calmucks in A.D. 1755* 
and the flight of the Torgut Calmucks in A.D. 1771 from a Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe where the Russians had reasserted the as- 
cendancy of a sedentary civilization, Gibbon's twentieth-century suc- 
cessors had lived to see the last of the barbarians—in the highlands as 
well as on the steppes—followed up and subjugated in the last of their 
fastnesses.* Gibbon's doubts about the stability of the Manchu Empire 
were to be proved prescient by the swiftness of its decline and fall after 
the death of Gibbon’s own contemporary the Emperor Ch'ien Lung 
(imperabat A.D. 1735-96); but the beneficiaries from this decay of the 
Manchu power were not to be the Calmucks or any other Eurasian 
Nomads; they were to be Russia along the disintegrating empire's con- 
tinental frontiers and the maritime Powers of the Western World along 
its coasts; and a twentieth-century Western observer might fee! justified 
in venturing to leave out of his reckoning Gibbon's caveat ‘that new 
enemies and unknown dangers’ might ‘possibly arise from some obscure 
people, scarcely visible in the map of the World’. This conclusion, how- 
ever, would bring with it no sense of security to a twentieth-century 
Western historian who dissented from Gibbon's thesis that the bar- 
barians had been responsible for the overthrow of the Roman Empire; 


* [in the original, 6), "The French and English editors of the Genealogical History of 
the Tartare have subjoined 2 curious, though imperfect, description of their present 
state. We might question the independence of the Calmucks, or Eluth, since they have 
Been recently vanquished by the Chinese, who, in the year 1759, subdued the lesser 
Bucharia, and advanced into che country of Badakshan, near the sources of the Oxus 
Uitémoives sur les Chinois, tom. i, pp. 335-409). But these conquests are precarious, nor 
Will venture to ensure the safety of the Chinese Empire. j 

7 Sce Courant, Nb: L'Asie Centrale aux xoi et xviii Sidcles: Empire Kalmouk ou 
Empire Mantchou? (Paris 1912, Rey), pp- 101-17. 

3 See V. ve 332-4, and pp. 450-1, above. 
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and, if the twentieth-century Western inquirer held the opposing view 
that the Roman Empire itself was merely a symptom of the decline and 
fall of an Hellenic Civilization which had been betrayed from within, and 
this four hundred years before the tardy estabishment of a Pax Augusta, 
then this latter-day Western investigator would find no consolation in 
being able to endorse Gibbon’s judgement that the Western Civilization 
was unlikely ever to be overthrown by barbarian arms. He would find 
this conclusion cold comfort because he would find it irrelevant to his 
and Gibbon's common problem. 

In attempting to estimate the Western Civilization's prospects, the 
twentieth-century Western student of History might be expected to 
concentrate his attention on the question whether a betrayal by some- 
thing false within—which had been, as he saw it, the true cause of the 
Hellenic Civilization’s downfall—was or was not likely to bring the Wes- 
tern Civilization to the same tragic end; and in this inquiry the elimina- 
tion of a former menace from the Barbarians would be beside the point 
for several telling reasons. In the first place a ubiquitously expanding 
Western Society's external proletariat had been eliminated, for the most 
part, not through being annihilated, but through being transferred from 
the external to the internal proletariat’s ranks, and this Western internal 
proletariat had been reinforced simultaneously by the conscription into 
it, en masse, of the populations of all the extant non-Western civiliza- 
tions.t In the second place the possibility that the Western Civilization, 
like the Hellenic, might be betrayed by something false within had been 
brought home by the appalling experience of seeing a vanishing bar- 
barian’s most evilly barbarous propensities reappearing—in reproduc- 
tions that were far more sinister than the original—among superficially 
Westernized children of non-Western civilizations that hed been caught 
in the Western net and—most terrifying portent of all-—among native 
sons and heirs of the Western Civilization's promise. 

Gibbon had been gratified to observe that ‘the fiercest of the Tartar 
hordes have now been taught to tremble and obey’ by Russian converts 
to the Western Civilization who, by mastering a Western technique, had 
made themselves into efficient wardens of anti-Nomad marches, to the 
Western World's advantage as well as to Russia's. It had not occurred to 
Gibbon that the introduction of ‘the plough, the loom, and the forge . . . 
on the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena’, which in his time 
‘was serving the Western World's convenience by making the Nomads 
tremble and obey, might be employed one day by the same now irrevo- 
cably Western-fingered Russian hands for the inconvenient purpose of 
putting the same fear and trembling into Western hearts. 

A fortiori it had not occurred to an English historian who was a con- 
temporary of King Frederick II of Prussia that a Germany producing ‘a 
list of two thousand three hundred walled towns’ might present a greater 
threat to the Western World, if Germany’s rulers and leaders repudiated 
the moral standards of the Western Civilization, than ‘rude villages scat- 
tered among’ Germany's ‘woods and morasses', in a no-man’s-land 


1 Gee V. v. 152-3, and pp. 413-15, 45172, and 489, above, 
2 See pp. 439-1, above: 3 Heb. si 17 and xi. 9, 
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beyond the limes of the Roman Empire, had ever presented to an Hel- 
lenic World which had been successfully defended against primitive 
barbarian German assaults by this Roman military rampart for some 
four hundred years, and which might never have succumbed, and indeed 
never even have been exposed, to a German peril if, four hundred years 
before the date at which the Roman limes was established, Hellas had not 
been betrayed by something false within, The unreclaimed barbarian 
beyond the pale is a negligible danger to a civilization by comparison 
‘with the apostate son and heir! who has deliberately looked back after 
having put his hand to the plough;? and Frederick’s unprincipled attack 
on the dominions of Maria Theresa in a.D. 1740, within Gibbon’s own. 
lifetime, was the first step in a German descensus Averni which was to 
reach the bottom of the infernal pit in A.D. 1933-45. If a Western people 
which had played so capital a part as the Germans had played in the long 
and hard task of building up a Western Christian Civilization could fall 
so low as this, no guarantee of immunity against future aggression by a 
straightforward barbarism from abroad could make up to the Western 
World for its now proven exposure to betrayal by a morally perverse 
barbarism within its own bosom,? 


“The empire of Rome was firmly established by the singular and perfect 
coalition of its members. ‘The subject nations, resigning the hope, and 
even the wish, of independence, embraced the character of Roman citizens; 
and the provinces of the West were reluctantly torn by the Barbarians 
from the bosom of their mother-country.* But this union was purchased 
by the loss of national freedom and military spirit; and the servile pro- 
vinces, destitute of life and motion, expected their safety from the 
mercenary troops and governors who were directed by the orders of a 
distant court, The happiness of an hundred millions depended on the 
personal merit of one or two men, perhaps children, whose minds were 
corrupted by education, luxury, and despotic power. The deepest wounds 
were inflicted on the empire during the minorities of the sons and grand- 
sons of Theodosius; and, after those incapable princes seemed to attain 
the age of manhood, they abandoned the church to the bishops, the state 
to the eunuchs, and the provinces to the Barbarians. Europe is now divided 
into twelve powerful, though unequal, kingdoms, three respectable 
commonwealths, and a variety of smaller, though independent, states; the 

1 On this point, see V. v. 334-7, where it is illustrated by the citation of an Italian 
secbesbaris which bad not yet been eclipsed by a stil darker German reoberbsrsm 
at the time when that passage of this book was written. Pike ix 62. 

2 Vevey [875]. 

Iri bà pte litle woman here, mother of a fair-haired child, niece of Gort- 

"very small, very elegantly, She told me that Ignatief? 
ever by any chance told the truth, Ic is a proverb ia Russia “Il ment comme lgnatiell”, 

"Bhe wes mentioning the overthrow of previous civilisations by barbaric forces; and 
swe came to the conclusion that it was unlikely that the artum, who seem the only 
Available barbarians, would stamp out the civilisation, extended ag itis over the World, 
She expressed her belie that the dark force is developed withthe brightness of prosperity 
Sl peryading news and then suggested thet what could provide a force strong, ignorant, 
barbarian, end widespread, is the lower populations of the various nations of Europe 
grouped in some such society as the International inbred with communistic and destruc. 
Sve notions’ (Journals and Letters of Reginald Viscount Esher, ed, by M. V. Brett, vol i 
(London 1934, Nicholson & Watson), p. 34). This passage was brought to the present 
WHR e ostia 7) The prides reader wil determine how is this pentra] proposi- 
tion weakened ey the reve of the Laert the independence of Britain and Atmore, 
‘the Moorish tribes, of the Bagaudae of Gaul and Spain- 
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chances of royal and ministerial talents are multiplied, at least, with the 
number of its rulers; and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign in the North, 
while Arcadius and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of the South, 
‘The abuses of tyranny are restrained by the mutual influence of fear and 
shame; republics have acquired order and stability; monarchies have 
imbibed the principles of freedom, or, at least, of moderation; and some 
sense of honour and justice is introduced into the most defective constitu- 
tions by the general manners of the times. In peace, the progress of know- 
ledge and industry is accelerated by the emulation of so many active rivals: 
in war, the European forces are exercised by temperate and undecisive 
contests. If a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts of Tartary, 
he must repeatedly vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 
armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid freemen 
of Britain; who, perhaps, might confederate for their common defence. 
Should the victorious Barbarians carry slavery and desolation as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport beyond their pursuit 
the remains of Civilised Society; and Europe would revive and flourish in 
the American World, which is already filled with her colonies and institu- 
tions.’= 


In this brilliant appreciation of the cost, in loss of liberty, initiative, 
and variety, which is the price of gaining unity and fraternity under 
the aegis of an cecumenical empire, Gibbon is implicitly contradicting 
his own major thesis that the Antonine Age had been the Golden Age 
of Hellenic history. Yet even in the present passage he shows no sign of 
any awareness of the obvious truth that, if, in the generation of Augus- 
tus, the Hellenic World did bring itself to buy unity and fraternity at an 
exorbitant price, this purchase must have come, by Augustus's day, to 
be a matter of life and death for the Hellenic World. In other words, 
Gibbon fails to recognize the two historical truths that the Pax Augusta 
was a disintegrating Hellenic Society’s tardy response to the challenge of 
a four-hundred-years-long Time of Troubles and that the weak points, as 
well as the strong points, of the Roman Empire only become intelligible 
when they are viewed against this historical background; and his blind- 
ness to these two truths is the penalty for an antecedent failure to recog- 
nize a prior truth; for he has also failed to recognize that an Hellenic 
Time of Troubles which had preceded and evoked the organization of a 
Roman Peace had arisen out of the breakdown, in the fifth century B.C., 
of a felicitous but also precarious equilibrium between the two conflict- 
ing social forces of oecumenicalism and parochialism which had been a 
counterpart, in ffth-century Hellas, of the delicate equilibrium between 
the same two forces in the Western World of Gibbon's day. 

‘The virtues of this régime of diversity-in-unity, which have been 
indicated by Gibbon in an introductory paragraph already quoted in 
this Annex, are enlarged upon in the present paragraph with the same 
masterly touch. Yet, inspite of the fact that the parallel between a classi- 
cal Hellas and an eighteenth-century Western Christendom is explicitly 


+ in he original, ‘Ameri now contains bout six milions of Buropean bod and 
descent; ad fe tuners alent in the Nort, toe canna brc Wet 
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pointed out in the works of two of Gibbon's own contemporaries, Humet 
and Turgot,? Gibbon himself has not drawn the obvious moral for the 
prospects of his own civilization from the tragic historical fact that the 
once beneficent diversity-in-unity of a Classical Hellenic body social— 
whose parochial sovereign states had brought themselves to ‘confederate 
for their common defence’ in the crisis of 480-479 B.c.—eventually fell 
so desperately out of joint that a long-tormented Hellenic society came, 
at last, to acquiesce in the hardly less desperate remedy of replacing a 
dislocated constellation of parochial Powers by one single universal 
state. In the light of this tragic episode of Hellenic history, it would be 
no paradox to suggest that the foundation of the Roman Empire was a 
more ‘awful revolution’ than its fall. Yet, familiar though Gibbon was 
with the plot of this pre-Augustan Hellenic tragedy, he seems never to 
have inferred from it the possibility that the diversity-in-unity of an 
eighteenth-century Western body social might be exposed to the same 
danger of going awry. 

Another disagreeable contingency that Gibbon overlooks in this pas- 
sage is the possibility that the effect of social conductivity may be equi- 
vocal. He perceives that the Western body social of his day is conductive 
in virtue of the unity underlying the diversity in its constitution, but he 
tacitly makes the assumption that the political qualities which one mem- 
ber of a Western family of states will acquire from another can only be 
those that happen to be desirable in his estimation. The same assump- 
tion was still being made, a hundred years and more after Gibbon’s 
time, by British, American, French, and Belgian practitioners of a par- 
liamentary representative form of constitutional government which its 
votaries labelled ‘Democracy’. At the turn of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries it was being taken for granted in ‘democratic’ Western 
countries that ‘Democracy’ was destined to supplant all other forms of 
government, not only in still ‘undemocratic’ Western countries, but in 
the World at large. But after the lapse of yet another half-century this 
optimistic assumption had come to seem naive to Western observers who 
had seen the tide of ‘Democracy’, in the Western meaning of the word, 
begin to ebb on the morrow of a First World War which had been fought 
and won in order ‘to make the World safe for Democracy’, in the words 
of President Wilson's accurate description of the Western Allied and 
Associated Powers’ principal war-aim Since A.D. 1919 ‘the general 
manners of the times’ had been furthering the propagation, from one 
state to another, of the principles and practice, not of parliamentary 
democracy, but of Communist and Fascist totalitarianism; and in the 
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mouth of a believer in constitutional government this statement of an. 
indisputable historical fact was tantamount to a confession that, in these 
latter days, the abuses of tyranny were proving more infectious than the 
principles of freedom oreven of moderation. Inadolorous twentieth cen- 
tury any citizen of a Western community that was then still partitioned 
among a host of warring parochial states would have been content to see 
Arcadius and Honorius slumber harmlessly on their thrones without 
itching to see their sleep disturbed by the pernicious activities of wakeful 
neighbours; for in an age in which Gibbon's Julian had turned out to be 
a Phocas, and his Semiramis a Sennacherib, political dynamism was at a 
discount." 

Gibbon's dictum that 'in war the European forces are exercised by 
‘temperate and undecisive contests’ conveyed in one sentence to the 
ears of Gibbons's successors in A.D. 1952 the full measure of the change 
for the worse in the Western Civilization’s prospects since Gibbon’s 
day. We need not enlarge here on a point that we have already taken to 
heart in a number of previous contexts? Since A.D. 1914 Europe had 
become a Westernizing World’s battlefield.? We need only add that, 
since the inter-war dates at which those earlier passages of the present 
Study had been published, the disillusioning flow of Time had also 
brought with it a refutation of Gibbon's complementary thesis that ‘in 
peace the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the emu- 
lation of so many active rivals’; for the suspension of hostilities at the 
close of a Second World War had been anticipated by the dropping of two 
atomic bombs; and this horrifying triumph of a marvellous post-Modern 
Western scientific technique had marked the beginning of the end of an 
era of free scientific research and discussion which had now brought 
forth this satanic chef-d’quore after two and a half centuries of gestation. 

‘This epoch of Western history had opened at the turn of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era with the liberation 
of scientific inquiry from the intellectual bonds of a Christian theology 
that had been clamped upon it some thirteen hundred years earlier under 
the auspices of the Christian Roman Emperor Theodosius I (imperabat 
AD. 379-95); and, during a subsequent quarter of a millennium in which 
Science had been enjoying a freedom that was her life-breath, her vota- 
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ries had never suspected that their liberation from the theological censor- 
ship of an oecumenical church was to be followed after a season by their 
subjection to the political control of a litter of sovereign independent 
parochial states. This twenticth-century forfeiture of a Western Science's 
intellectual freedom was the penalty fora Western Technology's practical 
success; for Science had been supplying Technology with edged tools; 
these tools were bound to be used and misused as weapons in a world 
that was partitioned among parochial states prone to go to war with one 
another; and, when Science had once furnished ‘Technology with the 
"know-how for forging a weapon of the potency of the atomic bomb, any 
parochial government that possessed or aspired to acquire this ‘know- 
how’ was bound, on categorically imperative grounds of military security, 
to make this deadly knowledge a state secret and in consequence to 
bring the intellectual activities of atomic scientists under politico-mili- 
tary control, 

‘Thus, on the morrow of *V-] Day’, A.D. 1945, the scientific workers of 
the Western World had woken up to find themselves conscripted into 
the secret service of this or that parochial state, whichever state might 
happen to be able to claim this or that scientist as its subject, And this. 
political enslavement proved to have been only the milder of two cala- 
mities that had overtaken the men of science on that day of horror. The 
subjection of their scientific work to a political control was bound, no 
doubt, in the long run, to sterilize their flow of intellectual creativity; 
but this strangulation of their intellects by the dead hand of the secret 
police was a light affliction! compared with the peine forte et dure that was 
being inflicted on their consciences by a crushing sense of guilt and re- 
morse, From the close of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era 
till the rsth August, 1945, a post-Christian school of Late Modern 
Western physical scientists had been casting upon the waters? a series of 
socially and morally subversive intellectual discoveries in a blind belief 
that any increase in Man's knowledge of, and command over, Physical 
Nature was an absolute good which was bound to bring in profitable 
returns, without regard to the human effect of this new inhuman know- 
ledge and power upon the social milieu into which it was being spawned, 
In the eats of these prodigally irresponsible devotees of a renascent 
‘Athena, the explosion at Hiroshima on the 6th August, 1945, had rever- 
berated with the sound of the Last Trump. A blast that had rent the veil 
under which they had been content hitherto to leave their goddess's 
ambiguous countenance hidden had suddenly confronted them with 
reality and convicted them of sin; and an inward spiritual monitor that 
might help a mortified soul to work out its personal salvation in the long 
run was a harsher taskmaster in the short run than the merely external 
tyranny of the security police. 

Tn these circumstances, Gibbon's thesis that, during suspensions of 
international hostilities, the progress of knowledge and industry is ao- 
celerated by international competition could no longer carry conviction. 
But in the context of Gibbon’s General Observations this thesis is only 
a parenthesis, The particular virtue of political diversity-in-unity that is 

? a Con iv. 17. à Rech. xi. 1. 
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Gibbon's principal theme in this paragraph is the military effect of tem- 
perate and undecisive contests! between Western parochial states in 
exercising them for the common military task of meeting 'the Yellow 
Peril’, if the Nomads should ever again break westwards out of the 
Great Eurasian Steppe. In the improbable event of these hypothetical 
aggressors from the heartland of the Old World overcoming the resis- 
tance of each and all of the mutually independent sedentary peoples 
living between the European shore of the Steppe and the Atlantic coast 
of Europe, Gibbon imagines ‘the remains of Civilised Society’ seeking 
and finding asylum in an America which by his time had already become 
a second home of the Western Civilization, 

By Gibbon's time a series of waves of refugees, as well as conquista- 
dores, from Western Europe had, in truth, already broken on the coasts 
ofa New World where these déracinés had found themselves able to strike 
fresh root, and this stream of Transatlantic migration was to flow on, in 
greater volume and at a faster pace, for another 140 years after the date 
at which Gibbon was writing. But neither the Pilgrim Fathers nor ‘the 
Forty-Eighters' were victims of ‘the Tartar hordes’; and, if in A.D. 1952 
‘the remains of Civilised Society’ on the European Peninsula of Asia 
were hoping once again—and this for the third time in one lifetime— 
that America was going to play the part of arsenal and citadel of Demo- 
cracy on behalf of European peoples ‘who perhaps might confederate 
for their common defence’, this was not because the European homeland 
of the Western Civilization was having to face the prospect of another 
Nomad attack. This once perennial peril had never loomed up again 
since A.D. 1237-41, when the dreaded advance of Bátü Khan’s expedi- 
tionary force had moved the herring-fishermen of Friesland and Goth- 
Tand to stay ashore, mounting guard over their homes and families, while 
the whole season's catch of the year 1238 glutted the market in a snugly 
insular England." In the general wars of A.D. 1914-18 and 1939-45 the 
aggressors whose ambitions had been frustrated by the intervention of 
the United States had been, not Nomad Mongols, but urban Germans; 
and, though in December 1950 Mongol cavalry were operating in Korea 
as auxiliaries of an intervening Chinese Communist army, it was not the 
Mongols, but the Russians, who were playing the aggressor's part in this 
fateful year. Thus a persisting partition of the Western World among a 
litter of warring parochial states, in which Gibbon had seen a salutary 
insurance against the chimaerical danger of a resurgence of the Nomads, 
had actually opened the way for a betrayal of the West European sanc- 
tuary of Western culture to an enemy within the gates, In Gibbon's order 
of battle against a Nomad offensive, ‘the robust peasants of Russia’ are 
posted in the first line of the defending forces, and ‘the numerous armies 
of Germany’ in the second, How will a historian-strategist fare when 
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forces detailed for the defence betray their trust by delivering the attack? 
And what chance would Europe have of reviving and flourishing in an 
American city of refuge if the Power that had driven ‘the remains of. 
Civilised Society’ out of the Old World and across the Atlantic was, not 
‘the Tartar hordes’, but a sedentary people equipped with the most 
recently invented engines of a Western military technique? 
Experience indicated that Gibbon's confidence in the inviolability ofan 
American asylum for the Western Civilization would have been justified 
if—but only ifthe aggressor’s part had been played in reality by those 
arrested Nomad riders who had been cast for it in Gibbon's imagination. 
If the Continental Power that was under suspicion in A.D. 1952 of 
entertaining designs of world-wide conquest had been, once again, the 
Mongols, the peoples of the Western World would assuredly have had. 
better reason this time for counting on the survival of their own dis- 
tinctive culture than they had had in A.D. 1238, when they had been facing 
the prospect of a Mongol occupation of the West European peninsula of 
Asia without having any reassuring Transatlantic asylum at their backs. 
In aD. 1952 they could have taken comfort in reminding themselves 
that in's.p, 1281 the forces of a Mongol Empire, which at that date had 
been mistress of the Continent from the shores of the Pacific Ocean to 
the shores of the Persian Gulf and the Baltic Sea, had been thrown back 
ignominiously from the beaches of Tapan;? for a cavalry Power which 
had proved impotent to conquer a cluster of small islands separated from 
the Continent by only a hundred miles of sea at the nearest point would 
have had no prospect, if she had occupied the European coastline of the 
Continent that the Germans held in June 1940, of being able to conquer 
the great island of North America on the farther side of a nearly two- 
thousand-miles-broad Atlantic Ocean, or even the sister island of South 
‘America, which was divided by not less than sixteen hundred miles of 
sea from the Continent at the Straits of Dakar, where the westward bulge 
of Africa approached closest to the eastward bulge of Brazil. Indeed, the 
fiasco of Qubilay Khan's attempt on Japan suggests that even the twenty- 
miles-wide Straits of Dover, which had foiled Napoleon and foiled Hitler 
when the local Continental war-lord of the day had had the whole of 
Europe under his command, might have proved impassable for Qubilay 
Khan in spite of his commanding the Asiatic mass as well as the Euro- 
pean extremity of the Continent, But the historic immunity of the isles 
from conquest by Continental war-lords had been due to the compara- 
tive innocuousness of even a sedentary community's most formidable 
weapons of offence until a hundred years and more after the date at which 
Gibbon had been writing; and no one who had lived through the war of 
AD. 1930-45 could be blind to the truth that, since then, times had. 
changed, ‘The weapons with which Hitler had come within an ace of 
conquering Britain, and with which the combined forces of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth had succeeded thereafter in con- 
ering Hitler’s vaunted Festung Europa, were indications that in a 
tore world war the conquest of North America might not be beyond 
the reach of a Power controlling the aggregate resources of the Old World 
1 See IV. iv. 93- 
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and capable of forging this incomparably vast store of war potential into 
unprecedentedly potent weapons through a mastery of an ever improving 
Western technology. ae 

‘The significance of the Western World's progress in military techno- 
logy is examined by Gibbon in the paragraph that follows next. 


‘Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and fatigue fortify the strength and 
courage of Barbarians. In every age they have oppressed the polite and 
peaceful nations of China, India, and Persia, who neglected, and still 
neglect, to counterbalance these natural powers by the resources of military 
art. The warlike states of Antiquity, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, 
educated a race of soldiers; exercised their bodies, disciplined their 
courage, multiplied their forces by regular evolutions, and converted the 
iron which they possessed into strong and serviceable weapons. But this 
superiority insensibly declined with their laws and manners: and the 
feeble policy of Constantine and his successors armed end instructed, for 
the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the Barbarian mercenaries. The 
mailitary art has been changed by the invention of gunpowder, which 
enables Man to command the two most powerful agents of Nature, air 
and fire. Mathematics, chymistry, mechanics, architecture have been 
applied to the service of war; and the adverse parties oppose to each other 
the most elaborate modes of attack and of defence. Historians may i 
dignantly observe that the preparations of a siege would found and main- 
tain a flourishing colony; yet we cannot be displeased that the subversion 
of a city should be a work of cost and difficulty; or that an industrious 
people should be protected by those arts which survive and supply the 
decay of military virtue. Cannon and fortifications now form an im- 
pregnable barrier against the Tartar horse; and Europe is secure from any 
future irruption of Barbarians, since, before they can conquer, they must 
cease to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in the science of war would 
always be accompanied, as we may learn from the example of Russia, 
with a proportionable improvement in the arts of peace and civil policy; 
and they themselves must deserve a place among the polished nations 
whom they subdue.’ 


In this paragraph Gibbon first suggests a second reason why a latter- 
day Western Civilization is unlikely ever to succumb to a Nomad con- 
queror, and then goes on to make an anticipatory reply to our critique 
of the immediately preceding paragraph of his General Observations. 
Our Western Civilization can count on never being extinguished by an 
eruption of the Eurasian Nomads, not only because ‘the Tartar horse" 
would be incapable of pursuing across the Atlantic the ten thousand 
vessels that would transport to the Americas the refugees from a con- 
quered Europe, but also because these Nomad barbarians would not 
even be capable of conquering the European peninsula of the Continent 
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against defenders armed with Modern Western weapons. After thus 
completing the otiose task of flogging a dead Tartar horse, Gibbon makes 
the admission that the Nomads are not the only potential barbarian in- 
vaders on a Western World's eastern horizon, and that, even if we may 
assume that the Nomads could never succeed either in launching an 
ocean-going navy or in assembling a siege train of heavy artillery, there 
might be sedentary barbarians capable of mastering, for the purpose of 
aggression against the West, all the latest devices of Western military 
technology that the Western peoples, on their side, would have at their 
own disposal for the purpose of self-defence. Gibbon avowedly has in 
mind the metamorphosis of Russia in and after the reign of Peter the 
Great; and his reading of this passage of Russian history emboldens his 
optimism to venture on the highest of all its flights, ‘Europe is secure 
from any future irruption of Barbarians, since, before they can conquer, 
they must cease to be barbarous’ : si monumentum requiris, look at Russia. 
and be of good cheer! 

‘What would have been Gibbon’s second thoughts about this most 
‘doubtful’ and most ‘fallacious’ of all his speculative grounds for opti- 
mism if he could have lived to see this particular argument tested by the 
experience of another 170 years? The fallacy, of course, lies in failing to 
distinguish the intellectual culture that takes practical effect in Tech- 
nology from the spiritual culture that takes effect in morals. The flaw in 
Gibbon’s argument here is to be found in his equivocal phrase ‘the arts 
of peace and civil policy’, If this phrase could reasonably be construed as 
meaning no more than civil as contrasted with military engineering, then 
the minor argument of this sentence could perhaps be salvaged at the 
cost of jettisoning the major argument of the whole passage. It might be 
true, at any rate in the peculiar circumstances of latter-day Western life, 
that Technology was indivisible. Military engineering might be inca- 
pable of ever rising very high if it were not based on a firm civil founda- 
tion. But this trath—if it were indeed the truth—about Technology had 
no bearing on any question of morals, since it was not true that morals 
and Technology were indivisible from one another. On the contrary, we 
have found reason to believe that they go their different ways— Techno- 
logy being a cumulative and collective acquisition of Mankind’s, where- 
as the battle between good and evil has to be fought over again in the 
soul of each child that is born into the World." 

Gibbon’s case for optimism in this context thus proves to be founded 
on nothing more substantial than the ambiguity of a ‘portmanteau’ 
phrase which, by verbally confounding with one another the two mutually 
independent movements of moral and material progress, serves to give the 
false impression that these actually run in double harness, This is never 
true even within the bosom of a single society, where there is a nisus to- 
wards a harmony between the different elements constituting what is, 
after all, a single culture-pattern. A fortiori, there is no reason to expect 
that the moral standards of a civilization will keep company with its 
technique when this is being radiated out into an alien social milieu; for 
our study of encounters between different societies has shown that— 

? Sce IIT iii. 254-745 VIL. vii. 556 and 701-11; and pp. 697-704, above. 
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whether both parties are civilizations? or whether one party is a civiliza- 
tion in its universal state and the other party a barbarian war-band be- 
yond the limes*—the invariable effect of any impact on an alien body 
social is to diffract the integral culture-ray of the impinging civilization 
into its constituent elements; and we have also observed that, whenever 
this process of cultural diffraction occurs, the technical and economic 
radiation of the impinging civilization is apt to travel faster and pene- 
‘rate farther than its political and cultural radiation, 

Tn ignoring these manifest lessons of History, Gibbon is practising on 
himself the same trick that a contemporary Russian courtier once prac- 
tised on a German Empress of Russia whom Gibbon has delighted to 
honour under the pseudonym ‘Semiramis’; for, if, as Gibbon's major 
argument requires, the phrase ‘arts of peace and civil policy’ is to be 
construed as meaning morals as well as Non-Military Technology, the 
answer to Gibbon is that, while Russia, from the time of Peter the Great 
onwards, did indeed make advances in Technology accelerando, her ad- 
vances in public morals, in and after the reign of the Empress Catherine 
the Great, were no more substantial than ‘Potemkin villages’. Since 
morals, and not Technology, must be taken to be the true criterion of 
any conquering Barbarians’ title ‘to deserve a place among the polished 
nations whom they subdue’, Gibbon was adding insult to injury in ad- 
vising conquered Estonians and Latvians to console themselves with the 
reflection that the Russians’ proven ability to conquer these ‘polished’ 
‘Western nations with borrowed Western weapons was good evidence 
that their conquerors had become their peers in a ‘politeness’ which was 
the eighteenth-century Western equivalent of a twentieth-century Wes- 
tern ‘civilization’ 3 

‘The last two paragraphs of Gibbon's General Observations may be 
quoted together, since they are open to a common criticism that has been 
anticipated in our critique of the paragraph immediately preceding them. 


‘Should these speculations be found doubtful or fallacious, there still 
remains a more humble source of comfort and hope. The discoveries of 
ancient and modern navigators, and the domestic history or tradition of 
the most enlightened nations, represent the human savage naked both in 
mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of lan- 
guage. From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive and universal 
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state of Man, he has gradually arisen to command the animals, to fertilise 
the Earth, to traverse the Ocean, and to measure the Heavens. His progress 
in the improvement and exercise of his mental and corporeal faculties! has 
been irregular and various; infinitely slow in the beginning, and increasing. 
by degrees with redoubled velocity: ages of laborious ascent have been 
followed by a moment of rapid downfall; and the several climates of the 
globe have felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the experience of. 
four thousand years should enlarge our hopes and diminish our apprehen- 
sions: we cannot determine to what height the Human Species may aspire 
in their advances towards perfection; but it may safely be presumed that 
no people, unless the face of Nature is changed, will relapse into their 
original barbarism. The improvements of Society may be viewed under 
a threefold aspect. x. The poet or philosopher illustrates his age and 
country by the efforts of a single mind; but these superior powers of 
Reason or Fancy are rare and spontaneous productions; and the genius of 
Homer or Cicero or Newton would excite less admiration if they could be 
created by the will of a prince or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The benefits 
of law and policy, of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, are 
more solid and permanent; and many individuals may be qualified, by 
education and discipline, to promote, in their respective stations, the 
interest of the community. But this general order is the effect of skill and 
labour; and the complex machinery may be decayed by time or injured 
by violence. 3. Fortunately for Mankind, the more useful, or, at least, more 
necessary, arts can be performed without superior talents or national sub- 
ordination; without the powers of one or the union of many. Each village, 
each family, each individual must always possess both ability and inclina- 
tion to perpetuate the use of fire? and of metals; the propagation and ser- 
vice of domestic animals; the methods of hunting and fishing; the rudi- 
ments of navigation; the imperfect cultivation of corn or other nutritive 
grain; and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. Private genius and 
public industry may be extirpated, but these hardy plants survive the 
tempest and strike an everlasting root into the most unfavourable soil. 
‘The splendid days of Augustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of 
ignorance; and the Barbarians subverted the laws and palaces of Rome. 
But the scythe, the invention or emblem of Saturn; still continued 
annually to mow the harvests of Italy; and the human feasts of the 
Laestrigons* have never been renewed on the coast of Campania. 

‘Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, and religious zeal 
have diffused, among the savages of the Old and New World, those 
inestimable gifts: they have been successively propagated; they can never 
wandered along the shores of the Red Sea, can only be compared to the natives of New 
Holland (Dampiers Voyages, vol. i, pp. 44-60). Faney, of perhaps Reason, may still 
suppose an extreme and absolute state of Nature far below the level of these savages, 
who had acquired some arts and instruments" 

1 [in the original, 1]. ‘See the learned and rational work ofthe President Goguet, De 
Origine des Lis dr rs et des Scis He traces from fet or conjectures (comh: i, 
PETS SP cerina, however serange, that many nations bave been ignorant of the use 
of fire. Even the ingenious natives of Otaheite, who are destitute of metals, have not 
invented any earthen vessels capable of sustaining the action of fre and of communi 
ing the heat to the liquids which they contain. 


4 DS). Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, in tom. 


i p. 275, Macrobius, Saturnali 
an (or his religious worship] 
‘Erst discovered and eiviised 


$a, edit, London. ‘The arrival of 
ia snip may ideate das the savage coase of Lattur w 
y the Phoenicians” 
Le). "Is the ninth and tenth books of the Odyssey, Homer has embellished the tales 
of Rit and tredulous lore who traniormed the cannibals of laly and Sicly nto 
monstrous giants. 
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be lost, We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion that every. 
age of the World has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, the 
happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the Human Race." 


In these concluding paragraphs Gibbon—prudently recollecting cer- 
tain considerations that had emerged from a celebrated controversy be- 
tween the respective champions of the Ancients and the Moderns*—is 
at pains to refrain from drawing too optimistic a conclusion from the 
comulativeness and collectiveness of Mankind’s progress in Technology. 
He readily admits that the wind of individual genius bloweth where it 
listeth ? and he goes so far as to concede that the corporate culture-pat- 
tern of a civilization may be precarious. He is content to follow Turgot* 
in making for Technology the relatively modest claim that the humbler 
skills providing an agrarian society’s fundamental necessities of life ‘can 
never be lost’;3 and twentieth-century Western sociologists and econ¢ 
mists would perhaps find little to quarrel with in this Gibbonian thesis. 
"Yet a Western historian who had lived to see the moral collapse of the 
Western Civilization in the twentieth century would hesitate to follow 
Gibbon in assuming it to be self-evident that a recrudescence of canni- 
balism in the Western World was quite so unlikely as a discontinuance 
of agriculture there; and, in agreeing that ‘the imperfect cultivation of 
com or other nutritive grain and the simple practice of the mechanic 
trades’ are ‘hardy plants’ which ‘survive the tempest and strike an ever- 
lasting root into the most unfavourable soil’, a twentieth-century Wes- 
tern Christian would certainly not ‘acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion. 
that every age of the World has increased, and still increases, . . . the 
happiness, . . and perhaps the virtue’, as well as ‘the knowledge, . . . of 
the Human Race.’ Indeed, on the morrow of a Second World War that 
had laid Europe and Eastern Asia in ruins, a Western historian writing 
in A.D. 1952 might also be inclined to dispute even the proposition that 
‘the real wealth’ of Mankind was inevitably increased by the progress of 
a Technology that could be used just as effectively for destruction as for 
production, 

Gibbon's unargued assumption that progress in Technology and pro- 


+ [is]. "The merit of discovery hes too often been stained with avarice, cruelty, end 
ssh, and the iecit basta has produced de communes of dim 
snd prejudice, A singular exception i due to the virtue of our own tines and country, 
‘The hive great voyages, succesaively undertaken by the command of his present Majesty 
were inspired by the pure and generous love of Science and of Mankand, The sans 
on aap hi benefaction othe dierent stags of oxy, bonded school 
GE painting in his capital, and has introduced into the islande of the South Sea the 
Vegetables and animala most uel o human ee 
Pp. 62-73, above. 3 Jobn i, 8, 
zer ars mécaniques n'ont jamais souffert Ja même éclipse que ies lettres et les 
sciences spéculatives."~Turgot, A R. J=; Plan du Second Discours sur | Histoire Unis 
yerslle dont l'Übjet sera les Progrès de P Esprit Humainy in vere, nouvelle ection, 
(Paris 1844, Guillaumin, a vole), vol, ii p. 665, Compare eundem, “Second Discours su 
Jes Avantages que l'Étiblissement du’ Christianisme « prosurés au Genre Tlurssin, 
delivered at the Sorbonne on the 11th September, 1750, lbid, vol. p. Gol, cited 
D LED DRE PP 
5 Among the higher intellectual activities, the same claim je made for mathematica 
sone by Gibbon in another context: "The mathematic are distinguished Dy a peculiar 
rivilege, that in the course of ages, they may always advance and can never recede 
TELS History qf the Deka and Fal of te Roman Bnbie, chap. s quoted on p. got 
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gress in morals must run neck and neck, asa matter of course, had beenso 
effectively refuted by the experience of r7o more years of Western his- 
tory that it could not fail to be evident to a Western historian, taking an 
observation in A.D. 1952, that progress in Technology, so far from being 
a guarantee of progress in virtue and happiness, was a challenge to it. 
Each time that Man increased the potency of his material tools, he was 
increasing the gravity of the moral consequences of his acts and was 
thereby raising the minimum standard of the goodness required of him. 
if his growing power was not to turn to his destruction; and, while it was 
true that, in so far as a human soul succeeded in meeting Technology's 
spiritual challenge, technological progress might be credited with having 
been at least the blind and unintentional stimulus of this spiritual achieve- 
ment, it was also true, as we have observed, that each individual soul had 
to fight the same ever recurring spiritual battle for itself under a mount- 
ing pressure from a Technology whose collective and therefore cumula- 
lve progress was bening ever harder on each individual human spirit. 
In the intolerably mechanized ‘Brave New World’ conjured into exis- 
tence by the Western Civilization in its post-Modern Age it was hard 
indeed for any human soul to resist the temptation of becoming a fiend 
without succumbing to the opposite temptation of becoming a robot. 
‘This was the Human Race’s predicament as twentieth-century Western 
eyes saw it, and from this observation no facilely pleasing conclusion 
could be drawn, 

? See pp. 363-77, above, 
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Casus V. The Time-spans of the Growth-phases of the 


> Affiliated Civilizations 
‘Span of Growth- 
phate (n appresi- 
Date of Date of ‘nate number 
Civilisation Epiphany | Breakdown! af years) 
Westem [circa am. 675 | post av. 1550? | 875 at least 
Medieval Western 
City-State Cosmos | circa a. 675 | Ab. 1378° Tot 
Helenie = | cirea 1125 B.C. | rac pers 
Indie 7 Grea 1375 me. | Grea Tas v.04 bsox 
Far Eastern in Japan | Ao. ssa! AD. 1185 631 
Babylonis «| circa 1375 c. | circa 1000 ns | x 
Far Easter in China | cirea an. 475 | 40.8787 | — Goo 
Hinda eo o. mak | AD. 1175 poss 
Orthodox Christian, 
‘main body. | eiea a.D. 675, | AD. 977 yoo: 
either | | cirea An. goat | Ap. 12020 in 
oom (SET c | Bs: Peet | Ap. ratr! sod 
<7 1o l|fwakn goo | circa. 1350" | apod] 
Syriae. | | | ima tias mo, | cirea 937 mc 200% 
Tanie | | | | Grea am ags | AD. 1ST 200% 
Arabic | | | deaan. 1275 | AD. 1516-176 2005 
[Sii | ||| chen Bag nce | circa 634 Ba 200 £] 
Hte. | | Grea ra75 Bc, | irea 1200 0.0. sx 
Orthodox, Christian 
in Russia . | cirea A.D. 98918 | cirea an. 1075 E 
Sinio | airea qso mc. | 634 nc. E 
Mexic | | l| cirea hd. t150? | cirea ab. 1150 zero 


LE IV, jv 56-114, and Table Lin vol. vi, p. 327, reprinted as Table Lin 
vol. viis p. 760. 

2 The only statement that could be made with assurance in A.D. roga regard- 
ing the phase in which the Western Society was living at that date was that, so 
far, it had not entered into a universal state; and, if it is legitimate to infer from. 
the uniformity of the pattera of the disintegration-process that a broken-down. 
civilization would be unlikely to arrive at a universal state without having pre- 
viously passed through a Time of Troubles with the standard Time-span of 
Some four centuries, it would seem to follow ha te Western Creme nod 
broken down (which was still an open question), this catastrophe could not have 
overtaken it earlier—at the earliest—than about half-way through the sixteenth 
century. 

2 "The date of the outbreak of the Veneto-Genoese War of Chioggia, which 

was the counterpart in the history of the Medieval Western city-state cosmos, 

Gf the Athen sian War that broke out in 43r B.C, in the Hellenic 
los 

^ This date is an inference from the date of the establishment of an Indic 
universal state by Chandragupta Maurya in 432 D.C. 

* This is the date of the introduction of the Mahayana into Japan from Korea 
(sce Murdoch, J.: History of Japan, vol. i (London 1919, Kegan Paul), p. 111), 
Literacy in the Sinic characters and classics is recorded to have been introduced 
into Japan from Korea as early as A.D. 404 (see ibid., p. 44). I£ this record is 
correct, and if this cultural event, rather than the introduction of the Mahayana, 
ere to be taken as marking the planting of an offshoot of the Far Eastern culture 
in Japan, then the growth-phase of Japenese history- running, as it then would 
zun, to 781 year would be the longest of any in our list excep the Western 

ivilization’s. 
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© The approximate date of the flood-tide of the influx of Aramaean and Chal- 
daean Nomad barbarians from the North Arabian Steppe into both Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia. The Babylonic Civilization was brought to ruin by the 
militarism to which the Assyrians succumbed as the price of their arduous vic- 
tory over the Aramaean invaders (see IL il. 153-3). 

7 The date of the sack of Khanfa (see IV. iv. 87). 

* Following Spinden's chronology, which dates the end of ‘the First Empire’ 
of the Mayas cirea a.D. 600 (see I. i. 125, nn. 3 and 4). 

° Following Spinden’s and Gann’s chronology (sce I. i. 124, n. 2). 

10 Following Thompson's chronology (see I. i. 125, n. 3). 

1 Following Thompson's chronology (see I. i, 124, n. 2). 

® Following Spinden's chronology. 

73 This date is an inference from the fact that the Aztecs were on the eve of 
establishing a universal state in Central America when the Spaniards arrived on 
the scene in A.D. 1529. 

1 "The approximate date of the death of Solomon (see IV. iv. 68). 

15 The date of the Shi revolt against the Ottoman Power in Anatolia. 
jut, The date of the Ottoman conquest of the dominions of the Egyptian Mam- 

Oks, 

17 Following the standard Sinic chronology, which dates the overthrow of the 
‘Shang Power by Wu Wang in r122 B.C. 

18 The date of the conversion of Russia to Orthodox Christianity. 

9 Following the chronology of the Bamboo Books, which dates the overthrow 
of the Shang Power by Wu Wang in roso B.C. 

2° Following Thompson's chronology, which dates the end of ‘the First 
Empire of the Mayas inthe firat half ofthe ninth oentury of the Christian Era 

(see T. i. 125, m. 3). 
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VOLUME VII 
P. 30, line 15: for Ypsilandi read Hypsilandi 
p. 88, n. 5, line 8: for Mo Ti read Moti 

P- 88, n. s, line 10: for Wen Ti read Wen-ti 


P. 88, n. 5, line 13, and lines, 4, 5, 8, and 1o of same 
note on p. 89: for Yang Ti read Yang-ti 


p. 89, n. t, lines 2-3, 12, and 13: for Yang Ti read 
Yang-ti 


P. 150, n. 5, line 2: for Zanātā read Zanāta 
p. 189, n. 1, line 1: for Artabanes read Artabanus 
P- 357, n. 4, line 9: for A.D. 111 read 111 B.C. 

P. 400, line 6: for Karim read Qarin 

P. 695, line 36: for Lagus read Lagou 

698, line 16: for 1939 read 1929 


p. 698, footnote 3, line 5: for arroventate read arro~ 
ventato 


VOLUME VIII 
P- 239, line 17: for 1788 read 1787 
P- 414, line 28: for 263 read 264 

P- 429, line 1: for 263 read 264 

P. 437, line s: for 263 read 264 


VOLUME IX 

p. 255, Table I, (iv) Supplementary Wars, under First 
‘Regular Cycle: for 1618-48 read 1618-59 

p. ass, Table I, (v) The General Peace, under First 
Regular Cycle: for 1648-72 read 1659-72 

p. 256, line 12: for 24 read 13 

p. 256, lines 18 and x9: for 30 years each (A.D. 1618— 
48 and A.D. 1733-63) in the first and second cycles 
read 4x years (A.D. 1618-39) in the first cycle, 30 
years (A.D. 1733-63) in the second cycle, 

p. 285, Table IV, column 1, line 12: for 1648 read 1659 

P. 28s, Table IV, column s, line 12: for (152 read (r42 

p. 285, Table IV, column 8, line 12: for (342 read (337 


XIII 


THE INSPIRATIONS OF 
HISTORIANS 


A. THE HISTORIAN'S ANGLE OF VISION 


HY do people study History? Why, to put the question ad homi- 
W nem, had the writer of the present work been studying History 
since he was a child and been spending thirty years on this book which 
he was now finishing? Is an historian born or made? Every historian will 
have his own answer to this question, because he will be speaking from 
his own experience. Quot homines, tot sententiae: each must speak for 
himself. The present writer's personal answer was that an historian, like 
anyone else who has had the happiness of having an aim in life, has 
found his vocation in a call from God to ‘feel after Him and find Him’ # 
Tf this personal answer finds any favour with the reader, it may help us 
also to answer a second question that is implicit in the one from which 
we have started. In beginning by asking ourselves why we study History 
we have begged the question: What do we mean by History? And the 
writer, continuing to speak simply for himself from his personal experi- 
ence, would reply that he meant by History a vision—dim and partial, 
yet (he believed) true to reality as far as it went"—of God revealing 
‘Himself in action to souls that were sincerely seeking Him. Since ‘no 
man hath seen God at any time'* and our clearest visions are but ‘broken 
lights’ of Him,’ there are as many angles of vision as there are vocations, 
and the historian’s angle is only one among a number of diverse angles 
from which souls with diverse gifts and diverse experiences obtain 
diverse partial visions of God seen through diverse fractions of His ‘in- 
conceivably mighty works. Besides the historian’s angle there is the 
astronomer's, the physicist’s, the mathematician's, the poet's, the 
mystic’s, the prophet’s, the priest’s, the administrator's, the lawyer's, 

1 Terence: Phormio, Act t ceno iy, line 14 (= line 454 of the play). 

2 Apa 27. 

3 Man's vision of God has been aptly compared by Edwyn Bevan toa dog's vision of 
bis human manter, Inthe dope atbocation wih Ho safer thee ana anto Bae of 
Setion in which the master activity comes wishin the range of the dog's understanding, 
‘while there are other fields in which the dog does not and cannot comprehend what hi3 
Truster is about. What the dog docs come to feel and know, even wizh hs limite intelli 
ence, if he ss good dog and his master a good master, is that he is in the service of 
Being who is imetensurnbly superior to the dog himself and from this iz dtr Per 
mere dog though he is -drews an intellectual and a moral conclusion. 1's frs ecu 
Eonclusign is that his masters unintelligible ats and orders «re likely to De a3 wise as 
Rose which the dog tan understand have always proved ta be. The dog's moral conclus 
lon is that cis his own duty to take this superior beings ac» and orders on feast 
‘gs obeying the onders wih alaerisy and seien in the acta with resignations 

le present whiter cannot nd in Edwyn Beven's published works any passage setting 
out thid simile. He may perhaps have had it direct from this Christian Historian s own 
South in conversation. V John i 85 1 Jobn iv Ta. 

< Tennyeon: jv Memoriam, Invocation, stanza s, line 3. ade 

5 "Die Unbegueitlich hohen Werke - Goethe: Raut, 249, quoted in TE. i. 276. 
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the soldier's the sailor's, the fisherman’s, the hunter's, the shepherd's, 
the husbandman’s, the artisan’s, the engineer's, the physician’s—and 
this roll-call could be extended over many pages, since human vocations 
are as numerous and as various as the glimpse of God that each of them. 
gives is narrow and feeble. Among these innumerable angles the his- 
forian’s angle is only one; but, like the others, it makes a distinctive 
contribution of its own to Mankind’s piecemeal vision of reality. His- 
tory's contribution is to give us a vision of God's creative activity on the 
move in a frame which, in our human experience of it, displays six di- 
mensions. The historical angle of vision shows us the physical cosmos 
moving centrifugally in a four-dimensional frame of Space-Time; it 
shows us Life on our own planet moving evolutionarily in a five-dimen- 
sional frame of Life-Time-Space; and it shows us human souls, raised 
to a sixth dimension by the gift of the Spirit, moving, through a fateful 
exercise of their spiritual freedom, either towards their Creator or 
away from Him, 


| 
| 
| 


B. THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE FACTS 
OF HISTORY 


(1) RECEPTIVITY 


F we have been right in seeing in History a vision of God's creation 

.on the move, from God its source towards God its goal,’ we shall not 
be surprised to find, in the minds of creatures endowed with conscious- 
ness, an awareness of History being awakened by the mere experience 
of being alive; but, since we have observed that Time's ‘ever rolling 
stream’? flows at a varying pace, and that the surface of its waters is 
sometimes calmer and sometimes rougher, we shall also not be surprised 
to find that, in human minds whose innate receptivity to the impress of 
History is presumably always much the same on the average, the actual 
strength of the impression varies in accordance with the patient’s his- 
torical circumstances. 

For example, we have noticed in an earlier context* that the vividness of 
historical impressions is apt to be proportionate to their violence and 
their painfulness. In the Western World in the generation that was in its 
childhood at the time of the transition from a Modern to a post-Modern 
Age of Western history towards the end of the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian Era, a child who had lived through the 
American Civil War in the territory of the Southern Confederacy would 
be likely to grow up more historical-minded than one who had lived 
through the same experience at the North, while for the same reason a 
French child who had lived through the Franco-Prussian War and the 
subsequent establishment and suppression of the Parisian Commune 
in A.D. 1870-1 would be likely to be more aware of History than any of 
this French child’s Belgian, Swiss, or English contemporaries. Yet even 
the Englishman or New Englander of that generation, who had been 
lucky enough not to have been given the unsolicited and unpleasant 
grounding in History that had been inflicted by Fate upon his Parisian 
and South Carolinian class-mates, could not help becoming automati- 
cally aware of History in some degree, simply in virtue of having been 
born into a social milieu in which the process of Civilization happened at 
the time to be in full swing. Even in the pleasantly placid reach of the 
mighty river in which his lot had fallen to him, a thousand familiar ex- 
periences would be constantly making him aware of his goodly heritage. 
History would be impressed on his receptive mind by the war memorials 
and other monuments in public places; by the names of streets, piazzas, 
farmsteads, and fields; by the architecture of the old buildings that the 
child had found already in existence when he had first become con- 
scious of the outer world and by the architecture of the new buildings 

3 ‘Tlayhi marji'ukum jami'an’ ("To Him return ye every one')—Qu'd 

Bou Our od, ont IULII WM 

"The present writers debt to the Albert Memorial ia Kensington Gardens, London, 
for having given him a visual education in History (though not in Beauty) is mentioned. 
Song is Sckaowledgemonts on p. 214, Below: 
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that he had since seen rising alongside of the older buildings, or in 
their place; by the changes in fashions of dress; by political events 
such as general elections to representative parliamentary bodies, the 
inaugurations of presidents and the coronations of kings and queens; 
by regularly recurrent festivals and ceremonies such as, in London, 
the Trooping of the Colour and the Lord Mayor's Show; and by the 
liturgy performed in church. 

"The conservatism of the bodies ecclesiastical that had come to encase 
the surviving higher religions had made these churches into incomp: 
ably potent radiators of impressions of historic events and historic 
characters; for the problem—which all the missionary religions had had. 
to face—of converting illiterate populations en masse had been solved by 
them through the device of telling their story, conveying its moral, and 
inculcating its doctrine, in visual form.? Even in a mosque, in which the 
possibilities of an educational use of Visual Art were restricted by the 
Prophet Muhammad's faithfulness to the second of the Mosaic Com- 


? The changes which che present writer had seen, since his childhood, in the archi- 
tecture of Park Lene, London, had given him an education in current social history. In 
the cighteen-nineties new palaces, buit for South African millionaires, were thrusting 
‘the way in between the older palaces of the English nobility, Between the First and 
the Second World War, palaces of both kinds were being pulled down to make way for 
Blocks of fats and for mammoth hotels, 

3 he present writer used to be told by bis Mother that, as a child, he had once an= 
pounced fo her that he had discovered the difference between ladies and ‘women’. 
"Ladies he hed explained, wear bonnets; women wear shawls'—and it was true thet, in 
England in the eighteen-nlnetics, feminine headgear stili displayed the sharp differentia 
tion into two categories that bad been characteristic of it since the dawn of Civilization. 
‘While s small minority was privileged to follow the vagaries of a fashion that was de- 
liberately kept on the move in order to make profs for the producers and to advertise 
that their customers were rich enough not to have to wait to make a new purchase till 
‘their last purchase bad worn out, a majority still draped their heeds in the timeless scarf 
(Fire chara) thas bad been conterated for Catan eyes through figuring inthe 
Conventional garb in which the Virgin Mary was portrayed in the traditional representa- 
Hons of ee, Sls then, ghe wie had ive Jong eneuth to ses this diferentaion 
cen two categories of feminine headgear not only disappear in England but also fret 
appear and then begin to disappear in’ 

‘Re the time of his fist visit to Tur 


cn. 1921, all Turkish women of all classes 
sers stl wearing the timeless eharhafy at the time of his third visit in A-D. 1929, the 
Heuscon in Turkey was what i had been in England in the eighteenenineties: while 
‘Pork ‘women’ were hen atil wearing scarves over thelr heade Turkish fades” were 
by Shis time already wearing bas By de dm however, ofthe writer s fourth vn 1o 
hoy in xo» 1948, feminine costume was alveady reverting towards egalitarianism — 
though now not alla Turca but adla Franca by conforming to anew rule of ‘ashions for 
SIF iB place a the old rule of ‘chara for all wich had stil been ia forco only twenty 
Seven years back On the mosning of the ed November, 1948, the writer and his wile, om. 
JS summit cf the gal'eh (che citadel) at Ankara, found themselves walking along the 
prinsipal start just Behind thee wanien nerfs: i 7 zow, Who were inadvertently di 
Playing a tablean vicanë of the last sears vi 8 cs co ol the history of female dress in 
Air county, The two youngest of the three were dressed according to the standard 
‘ecumenical Western fashion of the year. H an old-fashioned jinn had picked either of 
them up transported her on a casper to London or New York, and deposited her on the 
pavement or the sidewall she would hevebe "227-11 1. fro the other young 
Women ot ner age walking along the Edgware H he third member a 
this Ankaran trio, who might have been the girls' mother, was wearing a quaint mixture 
Between the current fashion and the timeless feminine costume which reminded ih 
Writer of the eelectic dress that he had seen men--not women. wearing in ab. 1939 
Japan. On the stops of one of the houses chat we passed in procesion on the aja street 
SES clade at Ron the sl November 3978, these was ing e grandraothet 
Wearing the traditional Turkish female dress complete including conspictous shalwar 
{Grouse} As the two girls paraded past her, we sew her eye thers witren aie in which 
Sli-asutance and disapproval were struggling comically wich admiration and misgiving. 
Eum 
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mandments, the giblah, towards which the lines of the architecture skil- 
fully drew the worshipper's eye, pointed, through the eloquent sym- 
bolism of an impressively empty niche, not only inwards in the Space- 
dimension towards the Ka'bah at Mecca, but also backwards in the 
‘Time-dimension towards the Prophet of Allah who had been the human 
Founder of the Faith, In a Christian church—unless it were the taber- 
nacle of a Protestant sect of Western Christians in which the Second 
Commandment was obeyed with an Islamic punctiliousness—the 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs cited collectively in the Te Deum could 
be seen portrayed individually with their traditional distinctive attri- 
butes—the cross, sword, wheel, or other means of death through which 
the martyr had attained his crown, or the evangelist’s book and pen— 
and these pictures, bas-reliefs, or statues told the spectator, at a glance, 
what they stood for, while the meaning of the Mass sung in ‘a dead 
language’ was declared to the devout worshipper’s eye by the church's 
counterpart of the mosque’s giblah, since, all the time, the tabernacle 
On the altar was speaking to the worshipper visually of Christ, His 
passion, His divinity and His incarnation. 

It will be seen that, in the days when the surviving civilizations were all 
still living under the aegis of the surviving higher religions clad in their 
traditional forms, ‘going to church’ (or mosque or synagogue or Hindu or 
Buddhist temple) was an automatic education in History that was apt to 
carry the passive recipient of it far afield in Time as well as in Space; 
and this éducation was as effective as it was informal, since it reached 
broad strata of the population that had no chance of going to school, 
while it taught lessons that came nearer to the heart of its pupils’ lives 
than any formal book-learning. Christ and His apostles, the saints and 
the martyrs, the patriarchs and the prophets, and the biblical vista of 
History from the Creation through the Fall and the Redemption to the 
Last Things, were in truth realities of far greater importance for Chris- 
tian souls than the parochial secular histories and the national notables, 
military, civil, literary, and scientific, that were subsequently to be 
thrust down the throats of a plebs Occidentalis nuper Christiana by the 
well-meaning but myopic-eyed organizers of national systems of com- 
pulsory universal education in post-Modern Western states. To put the 
case, once again, ad hominem, the longer the writer of this Study lived, 
the more glad he was that he had been born early enough in the Western 
Civilization’s day to have been taken to church as a child every Sunday 
as a matter of course and to have received his formal education at a 
school and a university in which the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics, by which the Medieval Western study of Scripture and 
Theology had been replaced as a result of a fifteenth-century Italian 
renaissance,! had not yet been ousted in its turn by a study of Western 
vernacular languages and literatures, Medieval and Modern Western 
history, and a latter-day Western physical science.? 

‘This automatic stimulus from the social milieu in which a human be- 
ing grows up, and in which he continues to live and work as an adult, 
is the earliest and most widely radiative of the inspirations of potential 

1 See X. ix 68, n. 2. 2 See X. ix. 63-70. 
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historians; but this primal inspiration, while indispensable, is at the 
same time insufficient, and this in two ways. 

In the first place, even in the civilizations of the third generation, 
which had all enjoyed the advantage of having had churches for their 
chrysalises,! the informal education in History through an ecclesiastical 
medium had never penetrated Society to its depths, since, throughout 
the Age of the Civilizations up to date, the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of every society in process of civilization had consisted of a Primi- 
tive Peasantry that, in A.D. 1952, still accounted for about three-quarters 
of the living generation of Mankind, and, for the Peasantry since the 
dawn of Civilization, History, as they had experienced it so far, had been 
atale that had signified nothing, in spite of being ‘full of sound and fury". 
‘This Peasantry, which had been rounded up into the fold of the civiliza- 
tions and which had been fleeced there to provide a surplus for a pri- 
vileged minority, had remained much like its less unfortunate brethren 
still at large in surviving primitive societies that the civilizations had 
not yet managed to devour; and, in the Peasantry’s consciousness, the 
Government that was always impinging on their life so disagreeably was 
not the historical pageant, moving along an irreversible course through 
‘Time, that it looked like to a cultivated minority which had been trained 
to learn by heart the names and dates of the kings of England, Judah, 
Israel, Assyria, Babylon, and Ur, or alternatively those of the pharaohs 
of Egypt and the emperors of China and Japan; Government for the 
Peasantry was just an everlasting inevitable affliction of the same time- 
less presentness as the wars in which Government abused its power and 
as the pestilences and the famines that Government was powerless to 
avert, 

‘One passage of History in which the Peasantry might have felt some 
interest, had they been aware of it, was the prehistoric mutation through 
which Sub-Man had once become Man in a Yang-movement in the 
evolution of Life that was a more prominent historical landmark than 
the subsequent rise of the civilizations;? but this historic event, which 
latter-day Western archaeologists, anthropologists, and psychologists 
had recently begun to bring to light, had faded, ages ago, out of the folk- 
memory of their contemporaries who in A.D. 1952 were still lying torpid 
in Primitive Man's Yin-state; and, for practical purposes, the primitive 
human substratum of the living civilizations was still thoroughly un- 
historical-minded, The movement in the fabric of Creation that set the 
tune to which the Primitive Peasantry danced was the cyclic rhythm of 
Physical Nature: the cycle of the seasons, which governed their food- 
supply; the cycle of Day and Night, which dictated to them their time- 
table of alternating labour and rest; and the cycle of Birth and Death, 
which determined the life-span of every human being in his generation. 
‘The festivals that had a meaning and a value for the Peasantry were not 
the Fourth of July, Dingaan’s Day, Guy Fawkes’ Day, Armistice Day, 
and such like; they were the unhistorical red-and-black-letter days of 
the annually recurrent agricultural year. In fact, for at least three- 


* See VIT. vii. 392-400, = Shakspeare: Macbeth, Act v, scene v, line 26. 
3 See IL 1192-5. 
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quarters of the men and women alive on Earth in 4.5. 1952, History was 
virtually non-cxistent—not because this majority were less receptive to 
the educative influence of their social milieu than were the minority that 
were at this time in process of Civilization, but because the majority 
were then still living in a social milieu that spoke to them, not of History, 
but of Nature. 

Even, however, for the minority whose social milieu did speak to 
them of History, this exposure to the radiation of an historical social en- 
vironment was not enough in itself to inspire a child to become an 
historian. A passive receptivity without which he would never get under 
way would also never avail to waft him into port unless it inspired him 
to travel under his own steam by awakening his mind to an active 
curiosity. A light glider will answer more readily than a heavy aero- 
plane to the fits and starts and twists and turns of a fitful veering breeze, 
but, for this very reason, its pilot will remain at the mercy of a capricious 
atmosphere unless his craft is converted from a glider into an aeroplane 
by being fited with an engine; for, until he commands a driving power 
of his own, he will never be able to choose 2 course and hold to it. 


(II) CURIOSITY 


"The potential historian’s mind is like an aeroplane driven by jet-pro- 
pulsion. After it has received its first impulse to study History by being 
made aware of History through the impress of an historic social environ- 
ment, the mind obtains its next impulse through a mutation of receptivity 
into curiosity. This transition from a passive to an active mood inspires 
the apprentice in History to take the initiative, go into action, and set 
off on aerial voyages of discovery into unknown skies. 

‘Without this creative stirring of curiosity, the most familiar, impres- 
sive, and numerous monuments of History ‘will perform their eloquent 
dumb-show to no effect, because the eyes to which they will be address- 
ing themselves will be eyes that see not.? This truth that a creative spark 
cannot be struck without a response as well as a challenge was borne in 
upon the Modern Western philosopher-pilgrim Volney when he visited 
the Islamic World in the years A.D. 1783-5. Volney had been born and 
brought up on one of the fringes of the Oikoumené, in Transalpine 
‘Western Europe, in a region which had been drawn into the current of 
the histories of the civilizations only as recently as the time of the Hanni- 
balic War (gerebatur 218-201 m.) whereas the region that Volney 
"was visiting had been a theatre of History for some three or four thou- 
sand years longer than Gaul, and was proportionately well stocked with 
those relics of the Past of which the France of Volney's day could show 
comparatively few. Yet, in the last quarter of the eighteenth century of 
the Christian Era, the living generation in the Middle East were squat- 
ting among the amazing ruins of extinct civilizations, piled stratum upon 


uke vit 


2 Bog si ao; Jeremiah y az; Ezekiel ij a; Math xii, 14; Masi.» 
1o; John xil 40; Acts xvii 26; Romans xi. 8. 

i See Volney, C, Ier Voyage en Syrie et en Égypte pendant les Armées 1783, 1784, €t 
1785, and ed. (Paris 1787, Desenne et Volland). 3 See Li, 40- 
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stratum, without being moved to inquire what these monuments were; 
when, how, or why they had been first erected and then overthrown or 
allowed to decay; or what light these historic tragedies might throw upon 
the meaning of Human Life.’ The curiosity to ask these questions had 
been stirred, not on the spot, in the cradle of Civilization, where the 
stimulus was at its maximum, but in a corner of the Old World where 
the stimulus was relatively weak. Yet, in Western Europe in the Modern 
Age of Western history, the faint impress of History which this weak 
stimulus had made on receptive minds had aroused in them a curiosity 
that was keen enough to draw Volney from his native France to Egypt in 
A.D. 1783? and, in his wake, the goodly company of French savants who 
seized the opportunity offered to them in A.D. 1798 by Buonaparte of 


+ See Volney, C. Prt Le Ruine, ou Meditation su les Relations des Empires, chaps, 
1 and a, n Gives Conpite de Volney (Paris 1878, Fimin-Didooy pps 9-12. 

"Phe inference to the montaents al a pre-Linic pas wiich e Maaliin popula- 
sion st Baypt sod Sven showed n the nth decade of the sbieemih century ofthe 
eniin Bey a the time of Voluey s visit 1o hove couric was not peculiar to that 
deserun of usns and was nos contin fo te Bed of archaeology. le vas one fet 
prn pec tac ot Seay of pen fo: Ken Te 
orthodox Islamic theology (ees MacDonald, D, B: The Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam (Chicago 1909, University Press), p. 120). ‘And this is not simply theological 
ela Cien anton Eres) 20) ‘And ts aot sy thelogial 
bic yous cannot expres tht as... Ben curiosi inthe highest end Roce dam 
Seen renders.» The reo adi determining ac derclopingranel tay not wale 
aps Norseman, bur mat eal oh chen ad panten OË hole 

Ms Beni ots onto qute“Odysseus [Sir C. Eliot]: Turkey in Europe (London 1900, 
Edward Arnold), p. 98, as a witness that there is the same lacuna in the Turkish vocabu 
lary an there a in the Ambio. "he "urbi language, copious a iy pontas na 
Sven for interni ordinary Tari doen hot ako an interest in anything, 
SNA natural want of curo and a conviction tha ther own religion contains al tat 
Misa irma or needs to imos agp ihe provicid population fo t ste of fenerenes 
‘which atem creole and ftis? As aea Turkey e lee war aad am e 
al indictment which had perhaps still Been warranted by the ac a they had een 
Tob, 1990 d betaine an a ainiin by a3, tat ra mai of the Weedcrrteing ae 
voli Ronchi iy bad pot een te mane ne toy Del 

2 Velny he informed his fedem i prose in he prece vd bi Voyage eh SWIS et 
en Beypte and in poetry in Les Ruines—ol the considerations which led him to choose 
Ri ana, in partieuiar, Syria and Bgypt- in presence ro America or Europe ne the 
iere for bout of orcpa avs on lich he ad decided o spend a lega 

“Gat eneen canteen radi e quesentnéslaglupart dero inens qs Qs gouver- 
ents ces de li que sot sortis cis idee regions qui ont ude bulstminen suc 
Sotie monks pullique e parca, sup nova aus tut notre dtt social [cadens 
Enters de connaitre ls eux ou cs idee prirent naissance, lc usages et les moturs 
Sont cles ve compeatrent, Leupit t le caractere des nations qui lee cnt consacrées. Il 
ter incresent deminer jasges quei point ce capris civ micum, ver ges ce gunt 
altsts ou conservés; de rechercher uelesone pu due ey aenea du climat les eet 
PU X pp enaa mat de pU E 

at loas ds eme pasais Volney, C b Voyage an Sree eon Hop pond e 
ongles 2783, 1784 eb 2785, pra pis a 
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Tead as te invocation at the beginning of this work of Volney's, ibid., p. 9. The 
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accompanying his expeditionary force. Unlike these intrepid men of 
science, neither Napoleon himself nor his officers and men were drawn 
to Egypt primarily by History's call; the mainsprings of their action 
were the barbarian’s restlessness and ambition; yet Napoleon knew that 
he was striking a note to which even the uneducated rank-and-file of an 
eighteenth-century Western army would respond when he reminded 
them, before going into action on the decisive battlefield of Imbabah,? 
that forty centuries of History were looking down on them? from the 
Pyramids which their audacious march on Cairo had now brought within 
their view. We may be sure that Murad Bey, the commander of the op- 
posing Mamiük force, never thought of wasting his breath by addressing 
any similar exhortation to his own incurious comrades. 

‘The French savants who visited Egypt in Napoleon’s train distin- 
guished themselves by finding a new dimension of History for a Modern 
‘Western Society’s insatiable curiosity to conquer. ‘This curiosity’s first 
objective, at the dawn of the Modern Age, had been the classical lan- 
guages and literatures of an Hellenic Civilization to which the Western 
Civilization was affiliated 3 and by A.D. 1798 it had followed up this feat 
of recovering possession ofits own cultural heritage by taking possession 
of the cultural heritages of its contemporaries. After remastering their 
own Greek and Latin classics, Western scholars had proceeded to 
master the Islamic Society's Arabic and Persian classics, the Far Eastern 
Society's Sinic classics, and the Hindu Society's Sanskrit classics; and, 
not content with mastering the Hebrew original of the scriptures which 
a Christian Church shared with a Jewish diasporà, Western scholarship 
had also mastered by this time the Iranian language of the Zoroastrian 
scriptures of a Parsee diasporà which, like Jewry, was a fossil of an 
extinct Syriac Society that had been the Hellenic Society’s sister. After 
having thus gone far towards appropriating all the treasures of the Past 
that had been preserved in the cultural heritages of the surviving civiliza- 
tions, Western scholarship now went on to disinter other treasures that 
had been lying buried underground, wrapped in the napkin of oblivion,* 
for hundreds and even thousands of years. 

"This was a much more formidable intellectual enterprise, for here the 
chain of tradition had long since been broken, and there were therefore 
no living interpreters to induct Western scholar-catechumens into these 
mysteries. By their own unaided efforts they had to decipher forgotten 
scripts and discover the structure, vocabulary and meaning of dead 
languages which were dead in the exact sense of being no longer in living 
use for any purpose whatsoever, in contrast to such so-called ‘dead 
languages’ as Latin or Sanskrit, which had merely passed out of current 
vernacular employment without ever having ceased to be spoken in 
liturgies and read in classical works of literature. The disinterment of 
the Egyptiac Civilization by the enterprise of Western scholars in and 
after A.D. 1798 was thus a more remarkable achievement of Modern 
‘Western historical curiosity than the Italian renaissance of Latin and 

1 See TY. iv. 459-60, 2 ‘Soldats, quarante siècles vous regardent.” 


3 This Late Medi renaissance of Hellenic letters has been discussed in 
X. ix. 62573. ‘Luke xix, 20, 
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Greek letters in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the Christian 
Era; and by the present writer's day no fewer than eleven once dead 
ivilizations—the Egyptiac, the Babylonic, the Sumeric, the Minoan, 
and the Hittite, together with the Indus Culture and the Shang Culture, 
in the Old World, and the Mayan, Yucatec, Mexic, and Andean civiliza- 
tions in the New World—had thus been brought to life again in Western 
minds whose curiosity had led them to make these arduous voyages of 
intellectual exploration. The present writer’s own lifetime (ofvebat A.D. 
1889- )had already, by the year A.D. 1952, seen the discovery of the 
most recently discovered four out of the eleven—namely the Shang 
Culture, the Indus Culture, and the Hittite and Minoan civilizations— 
and it had also seen vast progress made in the increase of Western know- 
ledge and understanding of the rest. 

Nor was this either the limit or the summit of these Western intellec- 
tual pioneers’ achievement. Their chef-d'œuvre had been to infect with 
their own curiosity those non-Western peoples who, only a century and 
a half back, in Volney's and Napoleon's day, had been living and working 
under the shadow of the visible monuments of the Past without being. 
moved by them. In A.D. 1952, Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Egyptian, and 
‘Turkish philologists, historians and archaeologists? were labouring side 


2 ‘Je pris Phospitalizë chez de pauvres paysans arabes, qui ont établi leurs chaumières 
sure parvis meme du temple [Adi au sclel à Palmyre] «+ hl comment s'est éclipsée 
prp 

Te Tuih minds the present wrier bad seen, at first hand, this mental revolution in 
their attitude towards Tarkey a pre Tarki and prelulamie past accomplished sine 
Bises viit o the county ane ate ge n Up NS 

nn. Tost, when the Ottoman Turkish people was engaged in a life-and-death 
sese io Pein pessesion of s homeland in Anatolia, e local monuments of 
Pre enkieand gre lomo put were stil regarded by all buta tiny sophistiested 
Bifsodiy ano maby perta which the Turks’ Orthodox Chrisen fiel and 
{hr Fruits ein could and would place on exhibition n support of their contea 
Son shar the irks were resent itsrlopera who had never acquire a pesciptive ight 
fo the territories on whic they had squatted and who thera ough: to be evicted in 
rder to reinmtate lnc proprietors who had Been ousted by the Turkish intruders with- 
Sar ever having lost their tde. Even in April aga, when the writer paid His Ast Yit 19 
Ankara, this attitude still prevailed, though by that date the Turks bad already succeeded 
fn eng themaclves by heir own exertions, The Greck invaders” attempt to reach Ane 
kara ad been fled; the fortunes oë war had been dramatically reversed bra debdele of 
{he Greck army fa Anatolia; and feb negotiations lor a pence settlement between 
"bey and ihe West European Powers wee being condan iis tine n a footing 
SESqilty- at Lemon Yer in Apa xg the impresion made ox the was by og 
Spectacle of the temple of Auguste secupied by garden, ennexed to mosque, ap 
Crowned with storks neste- mas the same as that made on Volney 138 years caries BY 
eese tho afos of ttle ote Sun Fate 

MESS the write paid ina neat itt Aniara f tha engine of 1920, some six yearn 
after the Peace Trenty of Lausanne ad been duly signed on the Sah Ja, 1923, he 
found the temple of Augustus cleared of iis inerastations, converted ito a micum, and 
file with Eiko monuments ealieetcd from all pare of Se county. By tis dme the 
Turia had begun to acquire confidence in their owa Tatare, and President Mustafi Remil 
Anci had bunched s easnterifenive onthe baled af political archaeology by 
zaling thet the Hist had been prozo- Turka, This ling may hot have been good hie- 
tory; but it was a good thing for History nevertheless since its practical corollary was the 
Ferolutionary des thes Lice monuments were Tarksh national assets which Te wes tho 
GE pels pate dus to preserves 

By the time of he wren Gor visit to Turkey in the autumn of 1948 the change of 
shade was complete. A publie directorate of macears n to capital was matched by 
focal museum in every deat of a provincial administration, end ihis Turkish public 
Nieclog servier ag wong enimad undaulred by the inadequacy of 
‘Re meane for coping withthe immensity of i task to preserve and study all monuments 
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by side with the Western pioneers in intellectual els dat were white 
already to harvest; and the progressive achievements of an intellectual 
pursuit that was exacting an ever increasing degree of specialization from 
scholars who set themselves to acquire its technique was at the same 
time arousing an ever increasing interest in an ever widening circle of 
laymen. 

“The popularity of Archaeology in the writer’s day was attested by the 
alacrity with which the weekly illustrated papers and magazines found 
space for publishing pictures of archaeological excavations and finds. The 
discovery, on and after the 4th November, 1922, of the tomb of the 
Pharaoh Tutankhamen (imperabat circa 1362-1352 B.C.) created almost 
as great a furore in England as the birth of 2 polar bear cub in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Regent's Park in A.D. 1950. The publication, in and 
after A.D. 1924, of the earlier volumes of The Cambridge Ancient History, 
dealing with once forgotten chapters of history which the archaeologists 
had recently brought to light, likewise caught the imagination of a culti 
vated lay public; and the contemporary interest in the history and litera~ 
ture of the Hellenic Civilization did not appear to have been diminished 
either in volume or in intensity as a result of the change in its character 
resulting from the breaking, in the writer's lifetime, of the virtual mono- 
poly which, in England for some four hundred years past, the Greek 
and Latin Classics had shared with Mathematics alone in furnishing the 
staple pabulum of formal higher education. In a generation in which 
Hellenic studies were being pushed out of the centre into a corner of the 
field of education in the formal sense of the word, the absolute number 
of boys and girls learning Latin and Greek in at least this one Western 
country was apparently rising—and this without a catastrophic decline 
in the relative number—as a result of the great increase in the number of 
the recipients of a secondary education in some intellectual discipline or 
other? while the growth of a popular interest in the life and letters of the 
Hellenic World among a wider public which had not mastered the 
Greek and Latin Classics in the original languages was attested by the 


of se Past in every sr without ring, Aniara on he gd Nove 
o de pet ip every eem ost al yanat haero c mapand wie 
Afr ens boire of armed ine second emi 

ho kad just found a rore aa are in tema ede the produci cy 
eE colony of anya snes Pm ited dies now kaom um 
eet eee atte aE deemed y+ 
ayer At Bure on te gant Nee repr UE, 
iter i pedo eem, orton to Prat basa with antiquarian eres 
and pee earl bie of he retine feed people vag for ham, though the 
reete found ades i sere han gk ato na ain Conversation 
ee Md bee rante et iege pesca asked him 18 aive tiem references 19 
Mer ren sel etre Piers and San of Nicomedia win 
gio oe Greek setans ie sell cala withthe tron of acque 
pope pog E TD E Senat 
pomis a d vit de dert eta psc af dis sesion af the county. 
dpi whe were sgh einen An he P a qe Tut peoples ange 
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mounting sales of an increasing number of translations attaining ever 

igher levels of literary excellence. The distinguishing feature of these 
latter-day translations—and this was no doubt what commended them 
to their readers—was their success in making the Greek and Latin 
originals come alive in the vernacular. Instead of deliberately putting 
distance between the Classics and their readers by rendering the Classics 
into a ‘translationese’ unknown to real life, they exerted themselves to 
bring home to their readers the ‘philosophical contemporancity" and 
‘philosophical equivalence? of the Hellenic and the Western Civiliza- 
tion by reproducing the originals in the living language of the corre- 
sponding literary genres of the day. 

‘This Faustian insatiability of inquiring Western minds had come to be 
a theme of Western poetry. The impetus of a curiosity that had pressed 
on from an exploration of a physical ocean in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era to the sounding of the psychic abyss of the Subconscious 
in the twentieth century is deftly conveyed by Martyn Skinner in his 
Letters to Malaya.* Yet this cumulative collective achievement of curios- 
ity, impressive though it be, is not the heart of a passion and a drama 
that can have no other theatre than a soul; and this individual experience 
had found its immortal expression in the English language in Keats’ son- 
net On First Looking into Chapman's Homer. 

"Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Cortez when, with eagle eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

In the present writer’s mind, the heroic exemplar of an invincible 
curiosity's response to the challenge of heart-breaking circumstances 
had always been Heinrich Schliemann (vivebat A.D. 1822-90), ever since 
a memorable day at Winchester when the writer as a boy had listened 
spell-bound to his master M. J. Rendall retailing, with zest, the salient 
episodes of this romantic life in a parenthesis during a session officially 
allocated to the construing of the Iliad, 


“If I begin this book with my autobiography [Schliemann himself has 
sorpmuncaed to the wir wenige an ide ofthe tendency during the thirty year 
fending in A-D. 1949- 
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Absolute Figures Relative Figures 
Year Latin Greek Year Latin Gresh 
1919 rooe rans ipm 351% ga 
1929 ape 21327 19: 427% 395 
1939 abso 1,989 [E 274% 
1949 36916 mant 194 Pei mi 
Hicusn Ceneisteane 

Absolute Figures Relative Figures 
Year Latin Greek Year Latin Greek 
i9 ngo 818 pub wm 
1949 4$ — 9s 119 ri d 


See L.i, 172-7. 
* Skinner Martyn: Letters to Malaya III and IV (London 1943, Putnam), pp. 40-47, 
quoted in VII, vit 496-7. i 1 UE 
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written in the introduction to his Ilio] it is not from any feeling of vanity, 
but from a desire to show how the work of my later life has been the 
natural consequence of the impressions I received in my earliest childhood, 
and that, so to say, the pickaxe and spade for the excavation of Troy and 
the royal tombs of Mycenae were both forged and sharpened in the little 
German village in which I passed eight years of my earliest childhood. 


In the village of Ankershagen, between Waren? and Penzlin in the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, of which Heinrich's father, Ernst 
Schliemann, was the Protestant pastor, and where Heinrich lived from 
his second to his fifteenth year (a.D. 1823-36), there were two elements 
in the social milieu—the local folk-lore and the pastor's personal interest 
in Hellenic history—that made their impress on Heinrich's receptive 
mind; and ‘the persistence with which, throughout his life, he recalled 
the scenes of his youth and wrote to the people there—a family feling 
which no love of country had helped to nourish in this cosmopolitan 
—indicates the depth of those first experiences and discoveries. 

‘Just behind our garden was a pond called “das Silberschilchen”, out of 
which a maiden was believed to rise each midnight, holding a silver bowl. 
‘There was also in the village a small hill surrounded by a ditch, probably 
a prehistoric burial-place (or so-called Hiinengrab), in which, as the legend 
ran, a robber knight in times of old had buried his beloved child in a 
golden cradle. Vast treasures were also said to be buried close to the ruins 
of a round tower in the garden of the proprietor of the village. My faith 
in the existence of these treasures was so great that, whenever I heard my 
father complain of his poverty, I always expressed my astonishment that he 
did not dig up the silver bowl or the golden cradle, and so become rich.'* 


The curiosity of the future excavator of the treasures buried in the 
Second City at Troy and in the royal tombs at Mycenae was diverted 
from Mecklenburg to the Mediterranean by his father’s talk of the ex- 
cavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum and his recital of the tale of the 
‘Trojan War; and here, twelve days before Heinrich's eighth birthday, 
the decisive impact was made by an engraving,* representing the flight 


1 ‘This account of Schliemana’s career by the hero himself is as thriling as it is brief 
(Schliemann takes no more than eighteen pages to bring himself fom the cradle to tue 
Soad in his forty-seventh yan, ab. 1868); Dutt was Hot written il Schliemann was 
neatly sixty years old, and {doce not tally at ali points wich Schllemenn's current re> 
Seri which sun to aso manuscript volumes and zoeoo, papens Gee Li Bri 
ellen of Troy (London 1931, Putnam), p. 24) and which have aleo bean deed by 
Schliemann's biographer. In op. et, P. a7 my and pp. 47 and sa, Ludvig hints that the 
ettospective autebiogenphy pust be taken cum grano salis in the light of the contem- 
rary documents, (One specimen of these (see Ludwig, op. cit, Py 48) is am auto- 
ogeaphical leer, written by Schliemann in his eventi yar to his sisters, w 


woul ‘eight printec :5.) The ampler contemporary information which Ludwig 
had at R command fas avy howeveh ed him to npg the authority of any of the 
een fed In dis Study. 


Ñas bad at his command 

sages from Schliemann's 
2 Schliemann, H.: lios (L saa. Muray), p. 
5 The Waren from whom thia village Ead received {ts P: 
sentatives of a Teutonie-epesking North European barbarian Vr. Tala 
Sani alias Vaso in the post-Hellenie Völkerwanderung (estuaar A-n: 375-675) 
kad anticipated Heinsich Sebllemann's nineteenth-century descent from the Baltie upon 
the Aegean (see Chadwick, H.M.: The Origin of the English Nation (Cambridge 1997, 
nives Press), pp, 102570}, 

Z'Ludvig, E.: Schliemann of Troy (London 1931, Putnam), p. 135- 

5 Schliemann, ibi 

5 Reproduced by 
facing p- 106. 
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of Aeneas from the burning city of Ilium, in a Universal History! which 
was the father’s present to his son on Christmas Day, 1829. The boy had 
long been grieved to hear from his father that Troy had vanished with- 
out leaving a trace, and this picture—depicting massive city-walls—was 
naively taken by little Heinrich as evidence that his father had, after all, 
happily been mistaken, since the author of the book must have seen 
‘Troy as it was here represented. When his father replied that the picture 
was merely a fanciful one, Heinrich drew from him the admission of his 
belief that Troy must, in fact, have had walls as massive as those which 
the imaginary picture displayed. 

^ “Father”, retorted I, “If such walls once existed, they cannot pos- 
sibly have been completely destroyed : vast ruins of them must still remain, 
but they are hidden away beneath the dust of ages.” He maintained the 
contrary, whilst I remained firm in my opinion, and at last we both agreed 
that I should one day excavate Troy. . .. Thanks to God, my firm belief 
in the existence of that Troy has never forsaken me amid all the vicissi- 
tudes of my eventful career; but it was not destined for me to realise, till 
in the autumn of my life . . . , cur? sweet dreams of fifty years ago 


2 Written by Dr. Georg Ludwig Jerre, and published at Nuremburg ip 1828, Some 
forty yous afte Selena deat e volume ei TU aks and papers 
in his house at Athens by his biographer Gee Lu- V Troy (one 
propr PS 
Take second person in this ‘ou’ is not Heinrich Schliemann’ father, whose char- 
acter and conduct were not such ee to inspire in his sors heart an admiration or love to 
natch the stimulus that the fathers archacologiel saterests gave to his son intellect; 
die second peri ves Minna Meineke, gl of Hens own age who wan the 
iughter of ret tn "= and the words omitted in the passage quoted above 
Sre fand then loi far fom her S 
Schliemann, like Dante, bed projected his anima on to a feminine Sgure of fesh and 
blood. In 1829, just fter ke Ped found his aim in life, Minna s s showed me the greatest 
sympathy and entered into all my vast plans for the Future. "hus a warm attachment 
prang up Detween us, and in our childish sympathy we exchanged vows of eternal ove" 
tiles d s But ie Dante, Schliemann for his love i che o to eei, 
use hor in the spizit Dy redirecting his tragically thwarted passion into a mighty piece af. 
creative work on to which he projected her images hd 
"Bpyoouas payák øya: Bè Eryn cob edo? or 
d» 8 dpa Jeljupas, pallor” EP épyároptt, 

“The mighty works are eventually accomplished; but who ie this ‘thou’ for whose sake 
they arg undertaken’ dot really the lost living woman, ot is it the hero's own indomit 
apie and inescapable anna que sees ut efugere haud potis esv Jin search of 
"lissnatie objet 

‘Heinrich Sekliemann inherited the destiny ofthe Trojan hero who, in Jerrer's picture, 
ras displayed in fight from the City of Destruction to a new worlds He, oo, had to lose 
[Bs Creusa in order to be Sree to espouse his Lavinia in the fullness of ie; and Heine 
Schliemann relived Aeneas legendary experience in rel life in seeing Minna Meineke 
flip three times from hie clap the Brst wo times as a vicarious punishment for his 
father's misdemetnours (ce ibid, po. sand 6) and the third time by a crue] mistiming. 
(pp,gacra): His aces of his eapeied meeting with Minna on Cond Frey rd. 
(GE 6), ie not unworthy to be compared withthe fusteenth chapter af Benes La Via 
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‘These dreams, once formed, remained the constant inspiration of 
Heinrich Schliemann’s life. 


‘As long as I live, I shall never forget the evening when a drunken miller 
came into the shop. . . . He was the son of a Protestant clergyman in 
Roebel, Mecklenburg, and had almost completed his studies at the gym- 
nasium of Neu Ruppin when he was expelled on account of his bad con- 
duct. ... Dissatisfied with his lot, the young man gave himself up to drink, 
which, however, had not made him forget his Homer; for, on the evening 
that he entered the shop, he recited to us about a hundred lines of the 
poet, observing the rhythmic cadence of the verses, Although I did not 
understand a syllable, the melodious sound of the words made a deep im- 
pression upon me, and I wept bitter tears over my unhappy fate. Three 
times over did I get him to repeat to me those divine verses, rewarding his 
trouble with three glasses of whisky, which I bought with the few pence 
that made up my whole fortune. From that moment I never ceased to 
pray God that by His grace I might yet have the happiness of learning 
Greek." 

‘The shop was Theodore Hückstädt’s grocer’s shop at Fürstenberg, and 
the year—A.D. 1837—was the second year of Heinrich Schliemann's 
employment there and the sixteenth of his age. Some five years later, 
when he had already risen from being an assistant in a North German 
village grocer's shop to being a clerk in a Dutch financial house at Am- 
sterdam, he once more proved his faithfulness to his dreams by paying 
a high price for another step towards making them come true. 


‘My annual salary amounted only to 800 francs (£32), half of which I 
spent on my studies; on the other half I lived—miserably enough, to be 


And the rest of the acts of Heinrich Schliemann, and all that he did 
between his arrival in Amsterdam in A.D. 1842 as a ship-wrecked cabin- 
boy and his winding up of his business in St. Petersburg in A.D. 1863 as 
a millionaire—how he made his fortune by importing indigo into Russia 
and by trading in gold dust in California (automatically becoming, in the 
process, a citizen of the United States), and how, in the meantime, he 
taught himself to read and write English, French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Swedish, Polish, Modern Greek, Ancient 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic—is it not written in the Trojan hero's auto- 
biography and in the book of Emil Ludwig? 


‘Heaven continued to bless all my mercantile undertakings in a wonder- 
ful manner, so that at the end of 1863 I found myself in possession of a 
fortune such as my ambition had never ventured to aspire to. But in the 
midst of the bustle of business I never forgot Troy, or the agreement I had 
made with my father and Minna in 1830 to excavate it. I loved money in- 
deed, but solely as the means of realising this great idea of my life."* 


‘The idea was indeed realized beyond all expectation; for the hero, 
who had spent his fifteenth to his forty-second year (A.D. 1836-63) in 


1 Schliemann, ibid., p. 7. 2 Ibid., p. 9. 
3 Ludwig, Ext Schiemann of Troy, The Story of a Geld-Seeker (London 1931, Put- 
pd Ton Te S of 0 n pe 1 
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accumulating the means, spent his forty-seventh to his sixty-ninth year 
(jp, 1868 9c) in disinterring from the ground, and retrieving, from 
oblivion, not only Troy, but Ithaca, Mycenae, Orchomenos, and Tiryns 
as well. The first of these two chapters in the story of Heinrich 
Schliemann’s life might have come straight out of Smiles’ Self-Help, 
and the second straight out of The Arabian Nights; but, of the two, 
it is the first that is, not only the more illuminating, but also the more 
romantic, 

"The writer of this Study, who was born only twenty months before 
the date of Schliemann's death, was compensated for having thus 
missed the chance of meeting this hero of History alive by coming to 
know two younger contemporaries of his own who had been inspired by 
the same indomitable spirit of curiosity to win victories over hardly less 
fearful odds. 

Professor H. W. Bailey (natus a.D. 1899), a philologist of world-wide 
renown who in A.D. 1952 was the Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, had awoken to consciousness as a child on a farm in 
Western Australia; and it would be hard to think of a more unpromising 
environment than this for producing a savant in the field of Oriental 
Ienguages. The virgin soil of a recently colonized terra nullius exhaled no 
folk-lore to play the part of those local legends that had put Heinrich 
Schliemann, in his Varangian village, on the track of buried treasure ; but 
the local human environment in Western Australia in the first decade of 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era did provide Harold Walter 
Bailey with the equivalent of the Universal History that had given the 
decisive turn to Heinrich Schliemann’ life when it had come into Schli 
mann's hands on Christmas Day, 1829. The books that descended from 
Heaven upon the boy on the West Australian farm were ‘a set of seven 
volumes of an encyclopaedia (eagerly devoured) and four other volumes. 
with lessons in French, Latin, German, Greek, Italian, and Spanish. 
Later came Arabic and Persian, out of which Persian took the lead 
(joined later to Sanskrit). 

"This was the trove that set Bailey's curiosity on fire; and in A.D. 1943 
the present writer induced the modest scholar to describe to him how 
his family used to watch him, with a benign but whimsical gaze, while, 
during the noonday rest from their common labours in the field, he 
would be conning his Avestan grammar in the shade of an Antipodean 
haystack, By the time when he was approaching the age to matriculate 
at a university, the young student of Oriental languages had become 
aware that he had reached the limit of what he could teach himself, un- 
aided, out of the books on which he could lay hands. What was the next 
step? At the University of Western Australia at this date there was no 


* Tn his symmetrically htm e th camara between the trope and the anti- 
atropha was aie by a voyage rod dh S 
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provision for Oriental studies; for help in these, the would-be student 
would have to go on to Western Europe or to North America. o Bailey 
taught himself Latin and Greek; took these as his subjects at his own 
university; won a scholarship at the University of Western Australia to 
take him to the University of Oxford; and found at Oxford the help that 
he needed in order to complete his mastery of Oriental languages. 

Yet even Cambridge, England, could not provide this Australian 
philologist with a chair specifically allocated to the Khotanese language, 
akin to Persian and to Sanskrit, which had been introduced into the 
‘Tarim Basin by the Sakas? and which, while H. W. Bailey was studying 
Avestan under his haystack in Western Australia, had been recovered 
from oblivion by the labours of a series of Western pioneers in the Tarim 
Basin, culminating in the Hungarian-British archaeologist-explorer Sir 
Aurel Stein’s trove of religious and secular literature in known and still 
all but unknown languages, on which this path-finder had lighted in 
May 1907 in a Taoist shrine at Ch'ien Fo-tung (‘the Caves of the Thou- 
sand Buddhas’), near Tun-huang in the Su-lo-ho Basin, ‘a natural cor- 
ridor’ leading from North-Western China into Central Asia, at the 
Western terminus of the former limes of a Sinic universal state; and. 
Khotanese and Tokharian were the fields in which Bailey, in the next 
stage of his intellectual career, was to give the most impressive demon- 
strations of his prowess in advancing the frontiers of philological know- 
ledge. 

Sehliemann's and Bailey's experience of being kindled into an undying 
glow of curiosity by the casual impact of one or two books was shared 
by another contemporary and colleague of the writer’s, F. C. Jones, who 
in A.D. 1952 was a lecturer in Modern History at the University of 
Bristol with a special commission in the field of Far Eastern studies. At 
the same university, some thirty years earlier, Jones, as an undergraduate, 
had happened, while exploring the stacks of the university library, to 
stumble upon a cache of old books concerning the Far East that had been 
bequeathed to the university by F. V. Dickins, an Englishman who had 

"Foch Ido Burger speaking waye of Burin Norads seg VI. vi 8-89 
ur si, Sr Aurel: On “Anton Central Anian Trace (Landon 953, Macmillan), 
PPS priest summoned up courage that morning to open before mé the rough door 
closing the entrance othe rockcaried recese where the gent rove had lain hidden. > 
Tha nehe dlaciesed inthe dim ight ofthe pres ile cit lamp mademy eyes open wid 
Hespe up in inves but sthast any order thee appeared à solid mac of manuscri 
elio rng eter eet rom the dor snd ng, as subsequent memsrement showed, 
long on go tabi st i e all som Hes souk sc o aqu het 
PS far campie, Batley, H We Evataniea inthe Pulli of the London School of 
Oriental Study Tel vi Bant 4 (London 1957. Laas ap. oes ats numerica 
Pro pats Zorouiiot Preble Oxford 1943, Clarendon Pres) Regent work t 
Eiokharlan", in the Philological Society's Tvamactions (London 2947, David Nut), 
oat tiene, Te qu (meurt agp site Frei inne 

Ta his letiet of the yeh April 1952, to the writer of this Study, Professor Bailey tells 

e trate fna Tent oft Sven Hedin a volume explaining Hs documents 
Up the Khoaneelenguse of te Sakas Gout pa ord) amine Univer 
this material Permian and Sante have come together for me in Khotanese studies — 
ERE ann pes with the Buddhist culate: My earn la as greta ever for this 
Senet Rae yr 
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served as a medical officer in China and Japan in A.D. 1866~7o and had 
eventually become the university’s Reader in Japanese. The dust with 
which the youthful explorer found these books covered told him that he 
‘was the first member of his university ever to have taken any interest in 
them; but this hitherto neglected batch of books now had a decisive 
effect on one student's mental life. From that moment onwards, Jones 
persistently pursued Far Eastern studies as a personal interest in addi- 
tion to his regular academic work. He continued this pursuit as a lecturer 
in history, first at Dalhousie and King's University at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and then at Harvard. After that, with the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, he made his way to China and spent nearly two years there 
—from the autumn of A.D. 1935 to the summer of A.D. 1937—partly 
studying Chinese at the College of Chinese Studies in Peking and partly 
travelling about the country; and, though China was in turmoil at the 
time, he managed to make his way far and wide into the interior. At the 
end of the year 1937 he joined the staff of the Far Eastern department 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London, and eventually 
returned from there to his alma mater at Bristol. The present writer, who, 
by A.D. 1952, had had the pleasure of knowing, and of working with, 
this devoted student of Far Eastern history for more than fourteen years, 
had never seen a sign that his friend’s curiosity was abating. Throughout 
he had continued to show the same steadily burning zeal to widen and 
deepen his knowledge and understanding of his beloved subject. 

An experience that had meant so much to F. C. Jones, H. W. Bailey, 
and Heinrich Schliemann had also come the way of the present writer! 
He will never forget a memorable morning in one of the early months of 
the year A.D. 1693 v when a row of four books in a uniform binding made 
its first appearance? on a bookshelf in the dining-room of his parents’ 
house in London, No. 12 Upper Westbourne Terrace. The series was 
Fisher Unwin's The Story of the Nations, and the subjects of the four 
volumes were Ancient Egypt; Assyria; Media, Babylon, and Persia; and 
The Saracens The writer, who on that day was either approaching the 
end of his ninth year or just entering on his tenth, had awoken to con- 
sciousness in the most favourable human environment imaginable for 
the making of an historian, since, in his Mother, he had had an historian. 
to bring him up. In a.D. 1898 he could already remember his Mother's 
having written True Stories from Scottish History,* and could recall the 


1 In the present Part of this Study the writer has drawn, among other sources, 
upon his personal experience. not, of course, in any delusory belief that this is particu 
larly interesting or important in virtue of being his ow, but Because, in the nature of 
the case it is the only Eeshand information about the subject of this Part that has been 
at his dispos 

2 The date is approximately fixed by the fact that the books had been given to the 
writers Mother, because she was an historian, when her mother-in-law's personal 
possessions were being distributed among the members of the family; for the date of 
e writer's grandmother's death was the 9th December, 1897. 

5 "For the authorship and dates of publication of these four volumes, see the acknow- 
edgernents in the present volume, on p. 219- 

"Toynbee, Edith: True Storici from Seaitih History (London N, D., Griffith Farren 
Browne). There is na imprint of the date; but, in the copy which the writer took down 
dust now from the bookcase, given him by hio Mother, which stands behind his shoulder 
n hig study at No, 4s Pembroke Square, London, the book ie dated by the inscription, i 
his Mother's handwriting: ‘Arnold Joseph Toynbee, October 1896, with Mother's love” 
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excitement of sceing the proofs of the illustrations arrive and of finally 
holding the first bound copy in his hands. His Mother had written the 
book in order to pay for keeping his nurse till he was five years old in- 
stead of four; and, though, when the additional year ran out, he had 
been desolated to see his nurse leave, he had quickly been reconciled to 
the change by the intimate companionship that his Mother had given 
him during the years that had followed, Night by night, while she was 
putting him to bed, she had told him, in brief instalments, the history of 
Britain from Caesar’s landing to the Battle of Waterloo, and the child 
had been readily receptive to this gracious impact of the parochial history 
of the Western country in which he had happened to be born. Yet that 
morning in A.D. 1898 on which those mighty suns the Egyptiac, Baby- 
Ionic, and Syriac civilizations swam into his ken in all their overwhelm- 
ing grandeur was the decisive moment in the intellectual experience of 
this young watcher of the skies of History; for the advent of these 
hitherto unknown heavenly bodies shook him out of the Yin-state of 
receptivity into a Yang-movement of curiosity which, happily for him, 
was still a fowing tide on the 15th September, 1952, more than fifty-four 
years later. 
Omnes. 
Restinxit stellas, exortus ut actherius sol.t 


‘The epiphany of those civilizations of the first and the second generation 
took the light out of such commonplace planets as the parochial his- 
tories of ephemeral nations spawned in a parvenu Western World. The 
shallow landlocked waters of Lake Tenochtitlan could no longer satisfy 
the soul of a seeker after new worlds when once he had stared at the 
Pacific, 

"The child flung himself upon the Ocean,? and from that time onwards 
its expanse continued to open out in front of him faster than his ship's 
prow could cleave the ever widening waters. His inquiries whether 
Mexico was part of the United States and whether the Persians were 
‘Muhammadans were referred by his Mother to his Father. At school his 
awakened curiosity led him to relive Herodotus's experience of breaking 
his way into the new world of the Achaemenian Empire, and to explore 
two marooned enclaves of Christendom, Georgia and Abyssinia. At 
the university it led him to break into the new world of the Far East, 
via the Great Eurasian Steppe, in the footsteps of his fellow Franks 
John of Piano Carpini, William of Rubruck, Marco Polo of Venice, and. 
their living successors Sven Hedin the Swede and Aurel Stein the Hun- 
garian, and to acquaint himself with the career of the renegade Ottoman 


2 Lucretius: De Rerum Naturd, Book TIL, V. 1043-4. , 
2 In AD. 1952 the writer's earliest surviving memory was a recollection of. 
taken and carried out, at the age of two, on the beach at Abersoch in Wales, a decision to 
rhe sea in order to find out what would happen. What did happen was that his 


ter him, pulled him out, end, ia the act, sprained her ankle. There was no 
Benevolentiy offcious nurse to pull him back from the intellectual plunge that he made, 
aix years after that, into the ocean of History. 

S The writer could still recapture the excitement to which he had been moved at 
the time by a lantera lecture that Sir Aurel Stein had given at Oxford, in the great hall 
of the Examination Schools at some date while the writer was an undergraduate (studia 
exercebat A.D. 1997-11). The panoramas of huge snow-covered mountain ranges would 
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qui, Scanderbeg. As soon as he was quit of his final examinations, it led 
him to spend a year surveying the theatre of Hellenic history on foot, as 
a student of the British archaeological schools at Rome and Athens, and. 
to make the discovery of a living Ottoman World which eventually 
found him a place in the Turkish section of the Foreign Office division 
of the British Delegation to the Peace Conference of Paris in A.D. 1919. 
Between the First and the Second World War it led him to widen his 
range by taking into his cognizance the general course of current inter- 
national affairs, and to add a new dimension to this mental universe by 
transhipping, with C. G. Jung as his navigator-psychopompus, from. 
a surface-craft to a submarine in order to sound the Psyche's subcon- 
scious abyss. After the Second World War the same still irresistibly 
beckoning curiosity led him into making an excursion on the economic 
plane into 2 science of business cycles which promised to throw light on. 
the larger and more momentous subject of the relation between Law 
and Freedom in History; and on the 15th September, 1952, when he 
was midway through his sixty-fourth year, the peremptorily rising note 
in the roar of Time’s wingéd chariot's! accelerating engine was urging 
him to press forward, ds yvu ylwpév,2 into new worlds which this curio- 
sity had marked down long since for future conquest. 

‘At that age he was being spurred on by the example of the historian- 
banker-statesman George Grote (vivebat A.D. 1794-1871), who, more 
than two years before he had returned to the printer, on the agrd Decem- 
ber, 1855, the last corrected proof-sheets of the twelfth and concluding 
volume of his history of Greece, had begun to knap off two sister works 
on the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. The work on Plato had 
straightway been written and published in three volumes;? and, ‘no 
sooner had the Plato been completed, and the printing begun,* than the 
author “set the loom” afresh for his Aristofle~scarcely permitting him- 
self breath’ before applying himself ‘to the preparation of the third part. 
of what he used to call “my trilogy."'" Yet, notwithstanding the dili- 
gence of Grote's response to the challenge of Time's hurrying chariot’s 
clatter, Death had overtaken him with his Aristotle still incomplete. 

In taking to heart this example set by George Grote, the present 
writer was following in the footsteps of Lord Bryce (vivebat A.D. 1838- 
1922), who, whenever he was writing a book, used to have on his agenda. 
not only the next book but also a perpetual next book but one. This per- 
manent lure on the intellectual athlete’s literary horizon was a projected 
fash vp in his visual peor, and he could rel how, when the lecturer had men- 
tioned in passing, that he had lost some toea there through frost-Bite, he cager listener 
had recognized that he was in the presence of a discoverer who was indeed in earnest 
about Ris intellectus mission. 

e Marvell, Andrew: To £i Coy Mistress, laa. 


2 Theocritus; Kovioens "Bows, l 70. 
3 See Grote, Harriet: The Personal Life of George Grote (London 1873, John Murray), 


History of Grete, vol, xi (London 1853, John Murray), pre- 


from the shelf in the Athenaeum Club in London the set of these volumes thet had been 
given to the Club by their author, with an inscription in vol, i in George Orotes hand- 
Siting. P V In September 1864, 

7 Grote, Harriet, op. cit, p. 277. 
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work on the lives and time of the Roman Emperor Justinian I and his 
consort Theodora; and, though this most lovingly cherished of all the 
historian-jurist-statesman’s literary projects eventually had the same 
fate as the historian-banker-stateaman’s work on Aristotle, this ever 
receding and never captured intellectual quarry performed for Bryce the 
invaluable service that ‘the electric hare’ performs for the greyhound on 
the racing track. It kept the runner’s energies at full stretch; and his 
never flagging eagerness to catch his Justinian was, no doubt, not the 
least potent of the stimuli that prompted him to achieve the heroic feat of 
producing his Modern Democracies (conscriptum n. 1918-21)" after he 
ad turned eighty. 


1 ‘The present writer had had the good fortune to become personally acquainted with 
Lord Bryce in his seventy seventh yer, when the writer, as a young man, had been com- 
missioned to compile, under Lord Bryce’s direction, s blue book on The Treatment of the 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire, published as Miscellaneous No, 3: (1910) [Conde 
Sas] (London 1916, H-M. Stationery Ofte); and, shanks to the friendliness which 
Lord and Lady Bryce never ceased to show to people of younger generations, he bad bad 
the happiness thereafter of continuing to see something ofthe torn during the last 
Sigar years of bis life. 

"Ar thio age Dryeestül et -tiv -x.t -youthfulness which showed itself physi- 
Fir ayia as d tim ro rive sach ae s 
apparently inexhaustible fount of physical energy was replenished (o it seemed to the 
Ser) from spiritual sources, and one of these was an unfailing curious Topcon b all 
TOM S:bagrduevor (Solon, fragment 17, im Bergkh-Hiller-Crusius's ction). At a 
fime when Bryce was clearing hs decks ftem warcwork im order to go into action om 
Modern Denacracis the wrier happened to mention n conversation with him that he 
knew G. D. H, Cole, who at that time was active in expounding the idea of Guild 
Socialism. Lord Bryce instantly began to ask the water whether he could direst him to 
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Encouraged and admonished by the examples of Bryce and Grote, the 
present writer took his arrival in December 1950 at the threshold of 
the twelfth part out of the planned thirteen parts of this Study as a 
signal for him to cast his mind forward, in anticipation of the now im- 
minent date at which this current work would be over, to plan the writ- 
ing of a Religio Historici and the completion of a history of the Hellenic 
World—begun in a.D. 1914 on an invitation from the editors of The 
Home University Library—of which he had written the first forty-two 
sheets! when his progress had been interrupted by the outbreak of the 
First World War. 

In A.D. 1952 the present writer’s curiosity was also agog to finish 
learning the Arabic and Ottoman Turkish languages and to begin 
learning Classical New Persian. He had found himself compelled to sus- 
pend work on acquiring these three languages when, after having started 
in AD. 1924 to produce an annual Survey of International Affairs under 
the auspices of Chatham House, he had started in A.D. 1927 to make 
systematic notes for the present Study, which he began to write, pari 
Passu with the Survey, in A.D. 1930. Ever since the time, towards the 
close of his five years at Winchester (a.D. 1902-7), when he had gained 
a sufficient mastery over the Greek and Latin languages to make him at. 
home in the Hellenic classics, it had been his ambition to make himself 
equally at home in the Islamic classics, and he had taken the first step 
towards this end between A.D. 1915 and A.D. 1924 at the London School 
of Oriental Studies—starting to learn there the rudiments of Turkish 
during the First World War from ‘Ali Rizà Bey,? and the rudiments of 


were tantamount to a Jife tenure so long as he did not marry, go benkrupt, or commit 
try other immoral act, Tat night he dreamed that the corresponding toast was being. 
proposed in his own honour as veteran fellow of the College on the tAth April 1999» 
{ier another forty-five years, five months, and twenty-three Gaye had parsed an sity 
4s he knew that they would pass for him i be were to adopt the Masters regimen. Next 
‘morning he woke up Armily resolved not to allow this doom to overtake himm, 

hs he wrote these words, he took these shesss out ofa drawer in a bookcase, given 
him by his Mother, i his study at No, 45 Pembroke Square, Kensington, London: 

2 heesperiendi sti S28 ker to the pointofetaring his long since 
jected aac on tbe 1 ate had Been his horror at the events which 
Ae had been recording in the blue book on The Treatment of the Armenians in the Otto 
man Empire that he Rad been compiling under the direction of Lord Bryce, How had 
any human beings come to perpetrate those inhuman acts? The Ostman, being human, 
must be men of like passions with his end Bia fllow-countrymen's English selves, What 
Was the explanation of this appalling mystery? ‘The first atep towards arsiving et it 
Sold be t understand the ‘Turks, and the key to that would be to lean the Turkish 


mpm 
on the writer enrolled at che London School of Oriental Languages in 4.0. 1916 in 
order to begin learning Turkish, the lecturer in Turkish, “Alf Rizā Bey, demurred to 
being asked to take as & pupil aman who, as he saw it, had just shown himself, in a pub- 
lished work, to be an enemy of ‘Ali Riz Bey's country. When he submitted this objec- 
tion to the Director of the Schocl, Sir Denison Ross, the Director pointed out to him 
that, I£ his patriotiem was founded-~as it was—on a sincere belief in the sterling qualities 
of the Turkish national character, he was now being presented with an opportunity — 
Which, as a patriot, he ought not tà et slip—of making an English convert. The Turkish 
lecturer was convinced by the Directors shrewd argument, and happily he did mot 
afterwards have to regret that he had taken Sir Denison Rose's advice; for the know- 
ledge of the Turkish languaye—rudimentary though ie still was—-which the writer had 
acquired from ‘All Rizh Bey by A.D: 1920 enabled the writer in AD. 1921 ta make an 
Exposure of the treatment of the Turis in that year in the Ottoman territories then under 
Greek military occupation 

By that time the writer had made an empirical discovery of the truth that Human 
Nature is nowhere and never proof—not even in the communities that have travelled the 
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Arabic after the Peace Conference of A.D. 1919 from Professor Sir 
‘Thomas Arnold and Professor H. A. R. Gibb. By A.D. 1952 a craving 
that had been dammed back since A.D. 1924 had accumulated a powerful 
pressure of urgency. The writer was stung by shame whenever he recol- 
ected that his hero Heinrich Schliemann had taught himself no less than 
thirteen languages during the twenty-seven years (a.D. 1836-63) that he 
had had to spend on making his fortune; but he could then recruit his 
courage by recalling that his heroine Jane Ellen Harrison had taught her- 
self both Persian and Russian after she had passed her sixty-fifth year; 
for this example carried with it the admonition ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise’ 

In A.D. 1952 the writer's curiosity was also still being stimulated 
through still being tormented by longings to make his pilgrimage to 
historic points on the face of the Oikowmené on which he had never yet 
set eyes or which had once tantalized him with a Pisgah sight. He had 
seen Assisi from Spello on the 3oth October, 1911, without ever having 
succeeded in reaching Assisi at any time during the next forty years. 
He had been shunted in and out of Venice on the Orient Express three 
times without ever having come nearer to Saint Mark’s than into the 
presence of the pair of Roman emperors in porphyry who stood clasped 
in a mutual embrace outside a door that was barred and bolted at 5.30 
a.m, He had twice passed Qiramiin by train without having had time, 
either on the 31st August, 1929, or on the 13th November, 1948, to 
break his journey in order to view the interior of those romantic city- 
walls and press on, beyond, across Cilicia Tracheia to Selefkeh. On the 
14th September, 1929, he had gazed longingly up the River Karin into. 
Persia while his ship bore him on inexorably, past the confluence of the 
Karin with the Shatt-al-'Arab, en route from Basrah to Karachi. On the 
Great Wall of China, at the Nankow Pass, he had had to turn back with- 
out being able to pursue the Wall on its snakelike westward course towards 
a terminus thirteen hundred miles and more away. And he had never yet 
come near to setting eyes on Trier, Ravenna, Monte Vulture,? Yannina, 
Rhodes, Diyarbekir, Qars, Ani, Van, Ispahan, Yazdikhwast, Persepolis, 
Shiraz, Khotan, Turfan, the Najd, the Yaman, Abyssinia, Qayrawan, 
the High Atlas, Cholula, Mayaland,’ Easter Island, or the hyper-cyclo- 
pean masonry of the Andean highlands. 

‘Whenever the writer was racked by this unfulfilled Herodotean 
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ambition to complete his oecumenical pilgrimage, he used to revive his 
drooping hopes by recalling an anecdote which he had once heard from 
the mouth of that triumphantly world-wide traveller Lord Bryce. After 
having explored half the surface of the globe in the course of a long life, 
Lord Bryce had felt one day a slight misgiving lest his advance in chrono- 
logical age might hinder him from carrying out the rest of his peregrina- 
tional agenda; so he had decided, in consultation with Lady Bryce, that 
they would choose for the field of their next journey some region that 
would serve to test their physical stamina, Their choice had fallen upon 
Siberia; and, when they had ascertained that they could stand this 
physical ordeal without feeling any strain, they had been able to put 
their anxiety behind them and to proceed with their exploration of the 
remainder of the Inhabited World.t Lord Bryce's example became the 
more encouraging to the writer the nearer he approached to the end of 
A Study of History; and, midway through his sixty-fourth year, he was 
thanking God that a curiosity which had set sail fifty-four years ago had, 
so far, never found itself becalmed. Rather than be condemned to the 
Ancient Mariner's life-in-death, he would pray to be carried on by the 
divine wind of curiosity’s unflagging inspiration at the risk of meetin; 
Kon-Titi’s end among deadly breakers on a Raroia Reef? at the Ocean oí 
History’s unimaginable limit, 
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Without the inspiration of curiosity, no one can be an historian, since, 
without it, no one con break out of a Yin-state of infantine receptivity by 
setting the mind on the move and taking bearings in the Universe. No 
one can either become an historian till he has acquired curiosity or re- 
main an historian if ever he loses it. Yet an inspiration which is indis- 
pensable is at the same time insufficient; for curiosity is a faculty which 
is valuable only as a driving force for generating higher activities. If it is 
allowed to spin round in a vacuum, turning nothing but its own wheels, 
it stultifies itself and also sterilizes the soul in which it has thus been 
allowed to run amok. Curiosity by itself is of no more avail than is 
receptivity by itself for bringing a budding mind to flower. The mind 
that is to blossom into an historian’s mind must rise to a higher flight; 
and, if it allows its curiosity to set its spiritual ceiling for it, it will be 
guilty of a grave moral error that will prove also to have been a serious 

? Looking up this episode, on the 23rd April 1951, in H. A. L Fisher's James 
(London 1927, Macmillan, 2 vols), the writer found it duly recorded there in vol. 
Bey a998, Dt Bia retirement fa a. 191, when he bd tured seventy-five, fom beng 

‘Ambassador at Washington, Lard Bryce seized the opportunity f returning 
home to England via the Paci, Japan, Manchuria, and Siberia: end, travelling via tae 
‘Teanasiberian Raley, he was unwilling to le slip tbe farther opportunity of atc 
a glimpse of the Altai Mountains, as these lay not move than a mere four hundred tiles 
fr go aff his courte. Accordingly the Bryces detrained from the Transsiberian Express 
at Taiga, embarked on a river boat at Tomsk, and proceeded by water down the Tom 
and up the Tabal vie Novonicayevaerivards fname Novo) and Barnet 
fo Risk. Transferring here from boat to taratas, they then experienced ‘eight of the 
ardet daya of travelling we have ever gone through’, Their reward was a aighi of the 
Altai Range fom the summit of the Semenski Pass on the aand August, 1913. The 
‘Taund-tnp had mounted up to some 4,290 miles before they recentsaind for Moscow 
cali Thor Heyerdal? oti oa fhe Padi by Raf (Ching 1930, ad 
MoNail). 
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intellectual mistake; for, if curiosity is a Pegasus from which the historian. 
must never dismount, this winged steed is also one which he must never. 
allow himself to ride without a curb. 

‘The scholar who permits his curiosity to run away with him is court- 
ing the danger of condemning his creativity to be blighted ; and this was 
a danger to which Western scholars were peculiarly exposed by a Western 
educational tradition in which the goal of education that was set before 
the pupil’s eyes by his masters was, not adult active life, but an examina- 
tion. ‘This institution, which had worked such havoc with Western 
intellects during the last eight centuries of Western history, had pre- 
sumably been introduced by the Early Medieval fathers of the Western 
universities into the educational field from the theological; for the myth of 
a Last Judgement had been part of the Christian Church's heritage from 
the Osirian Church through the Zoroastrian,! and, while the Egyptiac 
fathers of the worship of Osiris had conceived of the Last Judgement as 
an ethical test symbolized in a weighing of the departed soul's good and 
bad deeds against one another in the scales of Osiris’ balances, a Chris- 
tian Church which had taken on board a top-heavy freight of Hellenic 
philosophy? had overlaid an Osirian ethical questionnaire in which the 
query was ‘Good or bad?’ with an Aristotelian intellectual questionnaire 
in which the query was ‘True or false?” 

When this abomination of intellectualism, standing in the place where 
it ought not,? had thus been given dominion over Western secular 
education as well as over Western Christian theology, the anxiety not to 
be found wrong by a human examiner on matters of mundane fact had. 
come to weigh as heavily on the souls of apprentices in Western schools 
of higher education as if the penalty for being caught out in an intellec- 
tual mistake had been, not the mere refusal of a degree which was the 
severest censure that a university could inflict in reality, but the awful 
condemnation to eternal torment in Hell which, in Medieval and Early 
‘Modern Western Christian belief, was the inexorable retribution for the 
holding of unorthodox tenets in the sphere of theology. 

In Western educational circles a fear of intellectual damnation that 
had thus originally been inspired by an analogy taken from current 
religious ideas had survived when, in a Late Modern chapter of Western 
history, the belief that eternal damnation after death was the penalty 
for theological error had gradually ceased to haunt Western minds 
and oppress Western spirits. As, in the course of this age, the quantity 
of mundane information at the disposal of Western examiners for use 
as ammunition in their intellectual warfare with Western examinees 
came to increase by geometrical progression, Western educational 
examinations came to be the nightmare that Western theological 
inquisitions had once been; and the worst of their effects was the 
posthumous one; for even an alumnus who had passed with honours 
all the ordeals that his alma mater had known how to inflict upon 
him was apt to emerge from his education haunted by an abiding 
subconscious fear of being weighed in an imaginary future examiner's 


1 See V. vi. 34. 2 See VIL vii, 465-506. 
5 Diei jr iid a, rr; Matt xxiv, 15; Mark xi 14; Luke xii 
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balances and found wanting, and such victims of an intimidating 
"Western examinational system of education would need the interven- 
tion of God's grace to save them from spending the rest of their lives, 
not in living and acting and making practical use of what they had 
learned, but in still anxiously preparing for an unseen final examination 
lying in wait to confound their disembodied souls after they had carried 
their life-long accumulation of learning with them into the grave. 

This pursuit of the will-o'-the-wisp of omniscience convicts its 
addicts of a moral error in two degrees. In ignoring the truth that the 
only legitimate purpose of learning is to make something of it, within 
the learner's lifetime, that can become part of Mankind’s common stock 
of useful knowledge, the scholar-sinner betrays a lack of sociality; in 
ignoring the further truth—which is just as true on the intellectual plane 
of human activity as on any other—that completeness and perfection 
are unattainable by human souls in This World, he betrays a lack of 
humility; and the second of these two sins, which is the graver, is also 
the more insidious; for the scholar's intellectual hybris masquerades as 
humility itself. A scholar is proving himself guilty of a subconscious 
hypocrisy to which he is wilfully shutting his mind's eye when he pleads 
guilty of ignorance and protests that his conscience will not permit him. 
to publish, write, or even say anything on his subject until he has 
mastered the last jot and tittle of the information available up to date. 
‘This profession of humility is a camouflage for the three deadly sins of 
Satanic pride, undutiful negligence, and culpable sloth. 

‘The professedly humble-minded scholar stands convicted of pride be- 
cause the intellectual standard which he is confessing his failure to 
attain so far is the omniscience of Almighty God and not the partial and 
relative knowledge which is the most that can actually be compassed in 
human life by any mind which, like the scholar's mind, is a mortal 
human being's; and this apology of his for being a little lower intellec- 
tually than his Creator therefore betrays a mood that is the antithesis 
of modesty. The scholar-hypocrite also stands convicted of negligence, 
because a scholar’s proper study is the modest but useful task of produc- 
ing, within the brief span of time that is the inexorable limit of the 
longest human life, some provisional addition to human understanding 
which this intellectual worker bee's contemporaries and successors can 
use, criticize, improve, and eventually discard in favour of other slightly 
closer provisional approximations to an ineffable divine truth. The tran- 
sient scholar of the day would have done his intellectual duty and have 
‘won his spiritual crown if, in passing through This World, he had made 
it his business, following the example of the first two servants in the 
parable of the talents,? to contribute one fresh thimbleful of water to the 
great and growing stream of collective human knowledge. 

In hiding the talent entrusted to him in the earth,* or keeping it laid 


1 Dan. v. 27, ? Matt, xxv. 14-30) Luke xix. 12-26. 
3 “The thought once worked out to the point of written record is complets, ita work 
done, Ie is a fragment, a grain, added to the thought of the Universe, a grain of sand. 
added to the ever-growing edifice of God. — Walter Leaf, quoted by Charlotte M. Leaf 
in Walter Leaf (London 1933, John Murray), p. 167. 
+ Matt, xxv. 25. 
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up in a napkin,! he has shown himself to be an unprofitable servant? He 
has left open merely the question whether the motive of his misde- 
meanour was disaffection or sloth? and the charge of slothfulness is one 
from which he cannot clear himself by filing evidence to prove that he 
has sat at work for six and a half days out of every week and for ten and 
a half hours out of every day; for the unprofitable scholar's dreaded post- 
mortem examiner will not fail to parry this plea by asking the prisoner 
at the bar what kind of work his has been; and every scholar knows that 
he is under constant temptation to postpone or evade the ordeal of doing 
creative work on any plausible excuse, because this kind of intellectual 
work, which is the only kind that has any intrinsic and ultimate value, is 
also the kind that exacts the most excruciating and most repugnant in- 
tellectual travail. The inborn spiritual frailty which tempts every human 
being at all times to renounce his birthright of sharing in the bliss of 
creation for the sake of escaping its pangs tempts the scholar at his desk 
to go on reading, so long as he can find any excuse for this, instead of 
taking up his pen to write, and then, when that excuse fails him, to 
write, not those painfully-begotten wingéd words that are required in 
order to convey one mind's thoughts to another mind, but a string of 
facilely pedestrian entries on the cards of a bibliographical index. This 

erpetual human proneness to take the easier option is as natural, but also 
as culpable, in the scholar as it is in other men. 

"The intellectual mistake inherent in the pursuit of omniscience is, 
like the moral error, a multiple one; and the beginning of evils here is a 
mistaken identification of innumerability with infinity. It is true that 
human souls have an inborn need to put themselves in tune with the In- 
finite on the intellectual plane as on every other; but, on this plane, as on 
the rest, the only way in which a communion with the Creator is ever 
attainable by the creature is, ‘like a light caught from a leaping flame’,* 
through a personal encounter. Omniscience, as Faust's insatiable mind 
discovered to its discomfiture, cannot be attained by adding item to 
item, art to art, and science to science in an infinite regress. 


Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 
Juristerei und Medizin, 
Und leider auch Theologie! 
Durchaus studiert, mit heissem Bemühn. 
Da steh’ ich nun, ich armer Tor! 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor... 
‘Und sche dass wir nichts wissen Können! 
Das will mir schier das Herz verbrennen. 

Faust has, in fact, as we have noticed in an earlier context, merely 
succeeded in imprisoning himself in the immobility of a Yin-state. Yet 
in Goethe's tragedy the hero is deemed to have succeeded in his mis- 
guided intellectual endeavour at least to the extent of acquiring all the 
information accessible to any scholar in his ephemeral time and transient 
place. Here, however, Goethe has allowed himself a poetic licence; for, 


1 Lukexix ao. 2 Matt, xxv. 30, 3 Matt. xxv. 26, 
4 Plato's Letters, No. 7, 34% RoE, quoted in TIT ii. 245. 


3 Goethe: Faust, l 354-9 and 364-5. ‘nii 
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as the present writer learnt at an early age from his Mother, Dante had 
been the last man in Western history who had actually mastered all the 
Western lore of his day; and even the sixteenth-century historical pro- 
totype of Goethe’s Faustian projection of his own eighteenth-century 
self had been born too late to emulate Dante's achievement in real six- 
teenth-century life. 

Since Dante's time, Western scholars had been seeking to solve a self- 
imposed insoluble problem by electing to ‘know more and more about 
less and less’; but this procedure had been merely more perverse than 
a Gocthean Faust’s without having been, in truth, more practical; for, 
as fast as each Western scholar was reducing the diameter of his boring 
in the hope of being able still to drill deep enough to strike oil, an ad- 
vancing Western science was demonstrating that infinitesimal quanta were. 
as infinitely complex as quanta of an infinite positive immensity sand, even. 
if the pursuit of infinitesimals had proved to be less chimerical than the 
pursuit of infinite magnitudes, the academic huntsmen could have made 
nothing of their captured intellectual quarry; since, as we ascertained in 
the opening chapter of this Study,? it is impossible for human minds to 
emulate an eternal-instantaneous divine comprehension of an infinite- 
infinitesimal Here-Now by piecing together scraps of information, pro- 
duced by a division of intellectual labour, in an intellectual assembly 
plant constructed on the analogy of a post-industrial Western factory. 
To an historian’s eye the last judgement on the mania for encyclopaed- 
ism of both the microscopic and the telescopic variety had been pro- 
nounced by History herself; for this mistaken intellectual ideal had been 
‘apt to be the last intellectual folly to be abandoned by a senile civilization. 
in extremis and the first to be abandoned by an infantile civilization? as 
soon as the time had come for it to put away childish things.* 

"The present writer—to illustrate this point, too, ad hominem—had 
once gone through the stultifying experience of taking this wrong intel- 
lectual turning. 

‘The writer had first been made aware of the choice in his eighteenth 
year, when, in December 1996, he had been staying with a pair of dis- 
tinguished scholars in the persons of his uncle Paget Toynbee (vivebat 
A.D. 1855-1932), the author of A Dictionary of Proper names and Notable 
Matters in the Works of Dante and his aunt Helen Toynbee (vivebat 
A.D. 1868-1910) the editor of Horace Walpole’s letters. At the close of 
apes and stimulating visit, in which the boy had unselfconsciously 
disclosed historical interests embracing the Assyrians, the Fourth Cru- 
sade, and whatnot, he was chilled by a piece of parting advice which his 
uncle gave him out of the kindness of his heart. "Your Aunt Nellie and P’, 

2 The hovel Dr, Paust ie believed to have ved dea A.D, 1480-1540, 

3 Enoyelopaediam was, as we have noticed in X, i. 3-57, aweakness of the Sinie, as 
well as the Hellenic, Civilization in its Jast phase; and, ike de Hellenic again, the Slate 
Civilization bequeathed thie weakness to its successors, This heritage of encyelopaedism 
perhaps partiy accounts for the subsequent emergence of system of education by ex 
mination in the Far Eastern and in the Western World alike; but the latter-day Far 
being esempr fom the eror imported into an intelectul onda! by the Zorcenton 
Osian myth of a Last Judgement. EI sii tr 
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the Dante scholar had announced, ‘have come to the conclusion that you 
have been dispersing your interests too widely, and our advice to you is 
to make your choice of some single subject and to concentrate hereafter 
on that.’ In A.D. 1952 the writer had a still freshly vivid recollection of 
his own instantaneous conviction that this advice was bad, and of his 
likewise instantaneous decision not to follow it; and his uncle subse- 
quently gave him reason in retrospect by amiably sacrificing his own 
pernicious intellectual principles on the altar of personal affection when 
his wife’s literary work was cut short by her premature death. From that 
day onwards, her loving survivor took her Walpole, as well as his 
Alighieri, under his wing in order to complete her edition of the letters 
as a labour of love.' Meanwhile, his nephew was heading, in spite of his 
good resolution at the end of the year A.D. 1996, towards the intellectual 
blind alley from which the Dante scholar was to be harshly extricated in 
A.D. 1910 by a tragic event in his personal life. 

During eleven years of adolescence, from the autumn of A.D. 1900 to 
the summer of A.D. 1911, the present writer was continuously at the 
stretch in the intellectual hurdle-race of alternately preparing for and 
sitting for examinations; and the cumulative demoralizing effect of this. 
ordeal slowly but surely undermined his resolve never to allow himself 
to be corralled in a specialists pound. As late as his last undergraduate 
academic year A.D. 1910-11, he was still wholesomely shocked to find the 
dismal orthodox cult of specialization capturing an older contemporary 
of his, G. L. Cheesman, who at school had gone out of his way to 
stimulate his junior's interest in the Late Roman Empire after having 
noticed that the younger boy was reading Hodgkin's Italy and Her 
Invaders. 

"With these exhilarating memories of the catholicity of his older 
friend's intellectual interests still fresh in his mind, the writer, one day at 
Oxford, had come straight to Cheesman’s rooms in New College (where 
Cheesman was then a tutorial fellow, teaching Roman history) from a 
meeting in Dr. F. W. Bussell's rooms at Brasenose which this mature 
scholar had convened in the hope of generating in Oxford a wave of 
interest in Byzantine studies. On separating, we had agreed to widen our 
circle by recruiting brother enthusiasts, and the writer had taken it for 
granted that his schoolfellow at New College would be as enthusiastic 


? Paget Toynbee was handsomely rewarded fran unprofessional human piety iet 
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over Dr. Bussell’s project as he was himself. To his surprise and dis- 
comfiture, his confident approach was met by his friend with a vehement 
refusal that would have been becoming in a conscientious novice, benton 
qualifying for admission to a rigorous monastic order, if Mephistopheles 
had approached him with some tempting alternative proposition. The 
apprentice tutor hastily explained that his manifest duty, now that he 
had obtained his appointment as a don, was to concentrate on the task of 
‘mastering the particular subject for the teaching of which he had made 
himself responsible to his college. Now that he had found the confines 
of his intellectual province, ‘pastures new" were henceforward out of 
bounds for him. His refusal to indulge his personal interest in Byzan- 
tium any further was decisive,? and his baffled tempter went away crest- 
fallen yet unshaken in his own intellectual convictions by his admired 
friend's distressing lapse from intellectual grace. 

‘After having been appointed in his turn, in the summer term of A.D. 
1911, to a tutorial fellowship in Greek and Roman history at Balliol, 
and having subsequently taken his final academic examination in the 
School of Litterae Humaniores, the writer still saw light enough to lead 
him to make a resolve never to sit for any further academic examination 
in his life, and this was a vow which he had faithfully kept at ary rate till 
his sixty-second birthday, on which he was writing these words. Yet the 
morrow of his final examination was the moment of his own fall; for the 
shades of the examinational prison house in which he had been doing 
hard labour for eleven years past now closed on him with the swift 
downrush of a tropical night. It was an idle gesture to foreswear further 
examinations in real life at a moment when he was capitulating to the 
intimidating spectral presence of an imaginary examiner post mortem. 

After having spent two and a half years in preparing himself for being 
examined by fellow mortals in the summer term of A.D. 1911 in the his- 
tory of the Hellenic World between 776 and 404 B.C., the writer pro- 
ceeded to spend the ensuing long vacation on reading all the extant 
sources for the period following, and he had ploughed his way on through 
these from the end of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War to the death 
of Alexander the Great when he was mercifully interrupted by the ad- 
vent of the day on which he was to start on a grand tour of Paris, Rome, 
and Athens as a prelude to returning to Oxford as a don in the autumn of 
A.D. 1912. From the moment when he found himself en voyage, an inborn 
passion for making a countryside his own by walking over it happily 
diverted him from spending more than a minimum of his travelling time 
in muscums and libraries, reading books that would be accessible to 
him in England and poring over objets d'art which he could continue to 
study elsewhere in casts and photographs. He had the wit to realize that 

1 Miton: Dye 1 199. id (toda oe, 
could never be known, since some oar years iter ns tots he mas d on ending 
n the Gallipoli Peninsula the present writer $ personal elis is hat, had he leds Re 
Tunded on the fuses bela! dt pomenire the manica neue qum dut 
Je did possen, this potentially pret scholar would soon have rented of hi unfortunate 
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the landscape of the Hellenic World was the spectacle which he must 
make sure of seeing with his own eyes because this was the field in 
which there was no substitute for autopsy; but, even then, he perversely 
strove at first to exclude from his contracting field of vision every scene 
that was not either Hellenic or Minoan, 

It was through the grace of God, and not thanks to any native com- 
mon sense, that other worlds did impinge upon the academic pilgrim's 
consciousness. In Paris during the week running from the 22nd to the 
28th September, 1911, the reverberations of the Agadir Crisis did just 
patter, like spent bullets, against his ear-drums through the archaic iron 
lattice-work of the Eiffel Tower. En retour to Rome on the evening of the 
8th November, 1911, from an expedition to visit the Etruscan tombs at 
Cerveteri and Corneto, the young antiquarian did ascertain that his fel- 
low-passengers in the train were Neapolitan conscripts, and did notice, 
as the train passed through Cività Vecchia, droves of other young Italian 
soldiers, with a look of unenthusiastic resignation on their faces, in the 
act of embarking for the theatre of war in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. At 
Brindisi on the 18th November, 1911, he had to transfer to a Greek 
steamer from the Italian one on which his passage to Patras had been 
booked, because the Italian boat was shy of running the gauntlet of an 
enemy Turkish coast between Acroceraunus and Préveza; and during 
the next eight months, passing his evenings in cafés in Greek villages, he 
heard, for the first time in his life, ‘the foreign policy of Sir Edward 
Grey’ being discussed, and the question whether ‘the war’ would break. 
out this spring or next being canvassed by peasants and shepherds in 
zestful conversation with brothers and cousins just back home, with 
gold five-dollar pieces and napoleons in their wallets, from following the 
gainful occupations of shining shoes in Kansas City or selling fruit in 
Omaha. Meanwhile, in the landscapes of Continental Greece and Crete, 
Medieval French castles and Early Modern Venetian fortresses were 
competing for his attention with Hellenic temples and with Minoan 

'alaces. 
P% Trice, on that antiquarian tour, the Oxford don-elect was arrested as 
a Turkish spy, first on the evening of the 16th November, 1911, on the 
last lap of a day's march from Terracina to Formia, by an Italian cara- 
biniere, and then again, on the 21st July, 1912, by a Greek military 
patrol? At Cattaro and Ragusa in August 1912 he found the streets 
thronged with Austro-Hungarian troops in a picturesque variety of old- 
fashioned uniforms reminiscent of the revolutionary year A.D. 1848. At 


1 Op fie occasion, the suspect was sble to cleat imaelf by showing a card with 
‘spatlol College, Oxtord' engraved on it "ARI Collegio! Dumque non siete Turco, 
Fessoned he tlie lii security fice, and sgh Ie the suspicious looke 
Tog traveller im peace. Forty years later, in A. 1952, the carabiniere would, f course, 
S longer bave been sted in acting on an a Priori assumption thet Turk and ‘colle 
‘Were incompatible ideas, 

On this second occasion, he was arrested on the reasonable charge that he had 
‘walled: across the perilously vulnerable railway viaduct over the gorge of the River 
Asopus at Eiestsrolhdn, where the sole railway running from Athens to the Graeco 
Tikish frontier leaped across a chasa to come to carts again along the eastern fami 
ofthe ale adel of rachis TR eharge wag supported by the foe cum 
Sgument that the trespasser must be a foreign military spy because he was wearin 
[nel in the shape ofa military water- bottle tat was not of the pattern affected by the 
Greek Army. 
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‘Trieste he gazed at the red fezes of a Bosniak regiment in garrison in the 
castello, and listened to an old Triestino explaining in Italian to a little 
boy that these were now loyal soldiers of the Emperor-King, though 
their fathers had made it hot for the old man and his comrades in A.D. 
1878, when they had been serving in the expeditionary force that had 
been sent by the Imperial-Royal Government to occupy Bosnia in that 
year. Next day, in his through-carriage from Trieste to Flushing, he 
noticed quantities of German soldiers drilling in green fields sandwiched 
between greener hop-gardens ín Bavaria, without registering any sharper 
impression from this ominous sight than he had received, eleven months 
earlier, from the headlines displaying the latest news from Agadir in 
special editions of the Parisian Press. He had no sooner reached his 
journey’s end at Southwold than, finding himself in hospital with 
dysentery contracted through drinking treacherously clear running 
water from a stream between the mouth of the River Eurotas and the 
town of Yythion, he plunged back into the reading that he had had to 
interrupt in the previous September, Before he was convalescent he had 
finished reading Strabo's Geographica and had started reading Pausa- 
nias’ A Personally Conducted Tour of Hellas; and, before he had finished 
with Pausanias during his first term at Oxford as à don, he had begun to 
suffer acutely from the nemesis that is the penalty for the quest of omni- 
science within however narrowly restricted an intellectual allotment. 

A scholar in quest of intellectual omniscience is, indeed, courting the 
same nemesis as a soul in quest of spiritual perfection. Each successive 
advance that he makes towards achieving his ideal sends his standard 
soaring higher in a geometrical progression that leaves his arithmetically 
progressing attainments ever farther behind. Just as the aspirant to 
sainthood is the more crushingly self-convicted of sin each time that he 
attains a yet loftier spiritual altitude above the ceiling of ordinary 
mortals, so the aspirant to omniscience is the more crushingly convicted 
of ignorance each time that he makes a fresh addition to an already super- 
human stock of knowledge. In both careers the gap between aim and 
achievement thus grows only the wider the greater the achievement 
comes to be; and the nemesis of this inevitable progressive defeat, in a 
race which a finite Human Nature has condemned itself in advance to 
lose by impiously pitting itself against God's infinity, is 2 moral regress 
from frustration through disillusionment into cynicism. 

‘After having tasted for himself the pains of this unprofitable pursuit of 
an hallucination, the present writer was liberated from the spell of an im- 
aginary implacable post-mortem examiner by an intellectual event in his 
own for intérieur that had nothing to do with the wars and rumours of 
warst which, from the outbreak of the First Balkan War on the r7th 
October, 1912, to the outbreak of the First World War on the rst August, 
1914," were bearing down upon the Western World with a roar that was 
growing louder as fast as the thunder of an approaching express trai 

In the summer of A.D. 1911, during his intensive course of reading 


Matt, xxiv. 6; Mark xii Luke xxi. 9. 
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the original Greek sources for the history of the Hellenic World in the 
fourth century B.C., the writer's conscience had been troubled at inter- 
vals by finding himself occasionally falling short of his daily stint of 
reading because his mind had been insisting upon breaking with its 
habit of acquiring additional information in order to allow itself to begin 
putting two and two together. Pieces of information about the organiza- 
tion and numbers of the Lacedaemonian Army, at divers dates in the 
fourth century, which were presented by Xenophon incidentally in the 
course of his narrative, confirmed a dissatisfaction that had been im- 
planted in the writer's mind, during his previous reading for the School 
of Litterae Humaniores, by Thucydides’ presentation of the Lacedac- 
monian order of battle at Mantinea in 418 B.c.' What was more, the data 
supplied by Xenophon seemed to provide clues for tracing Thucydides’ 
mistake—if he had indeed made a mistake—to its source and for pene- 
trating, behind this error, to the truth. The question at issue was the 
ratio, at divers dates, between the respective strengths of the Spartiate 
contingent in the Lacedaemonian Army and the Perioecic contingents; 
this question turned, in the last analysis, upon the ratio between the 
respective areas of the arable land in the home territory of Sparta herself 
and in the aggregate of the territories of the Perioecic city-states in the 
Lacedaemonian dominions within their frontiers at the time; and this 
"was a question, raised by reading, which could be settled only by 
autopsy. 

In consequence, when, a few months later, the writer found himself 
in Greece, the historical inquiry which had already come into action in 
his mind conspired with the alluring beauty of the landscape in Messenia 
and Laconia to lead him into an inquisitive reconnaissance of the 
Perioecic states and their domains;? and this deliberate autopsy in 
AD. 1912 reinforced the undesigned effect of his reading in A.D. 1911. 
"The field work and the book work, between them, activated his mind to 
a degree at which a salutary impulse to take action gained the upper 
hand in A.D. 1913 over an insatiable craving to add still further to a hoard 
of inert knowledge. In that year he wrote and published an article on 
"The Growth of Sparta’ ;? and he had not had time to relapse into an- 
other debauch of aimless reading before the outbreak of the First World 
"War compelled him to cease work on a history of the Hellenic World, 
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which he had just started to write for the Home University Library," and 
impelled him to write and publish a book on the redrawing of the poli- 
tical map of the World in a forthcoming peace-settlement.* After that, 
the financial pressure of rising prices on the budget for a growing family 
completed his education in intellectual action by driving him into 
journalism as fuel for ‘pot-boiling’. He had been saved so as by fire, 
and he had found this salvation by making the simple discovery that his. 
curiosity had been given to him, not in order to be turned loose to eat 
its head off on the pastures of a boundless prairie, but in order to be 
harnessed and put to work. When once he had embarked on a literary 
enterprise with a plan that determined its shape and with a shape that 
delimited its contents, he had found an intellectual talisman that had 
power to ban the demonic subconscious psychic force which had been 
tormenting him so long as he had been allowing himself to remain its 
slave instead of insisting upon making himself its master. In Hellenic 
language, he had succeeded in setting a limit (répas) to a previously un- 
limited chaos (à dre) which Hellenic minds had rightly abominted 
because they had correctly discerned that, at any moment, it might 
flood in upon them and overwhelm them. 

By A.D. 1952, thirty-seven years and more after this decisive turn in 
the course of his intellectual life in A.D. 1913-15, the writer had long since 
worked out for himself an intellectual regimen that was the inverse of the 
course that he had followed in A.D. 1909-13. He had accustomed him- 
self since then to making writing, not reading, the first charge on his 
time and energy, The reading and traveling that were requisite pre- 
parations for this writing had been left to fend for themselves; but at the 
same time the writer had learnt not to be so improvident as ever to give 
himself an excuse for suspending the hard labour of intellectual creation 
in order to indulge in the softer options of travelling and reading through 
having permitted himself to neglect to make the necessary intellectual 
preparations betimes. He had formed a habit of prompting himself to 
gather the required information a sufficient number of months or years 
ahead of the date at which he expected to reach the corresponding points 
in his agenda to ensure that the continuous flow of writing should never 
have to be checked. 

In thus giving his intellectual energy an ever-open vent in action, this 
adult regimen had liberated him from the painful tyranny of a curiosity 
which, before it had been thus bitted and bridled, had been apt to be 
the more insatiable in its demands the more lavishly he had indulged it. 
Since A.D. 1916 he had been practising the trick of blunting the edge of 
any residual craving by keeping an amateur bibliographical card index of 
published works in the field of History interpreted in the broadest sense; 
but he had always taken care to confine this side-line of his intellectual 
activity within limits very far short of any professional pretension to 
exhaustiveness; for the appalling spectacle of the debauchery of potenti- 
ally creative minds bad soon taught him that a collector's mania to 
inscribe ad libitum dates, titles, and names of authors and publishers on 


1 See p. 22, above, 
2 Nationality and the War (London 1915, Dent). 3 z Cor iii. 19. 
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cards might be no less sterilizing than the bookworm's hunger to devour 
ad libitum the pages between the covers. While thus holding himself on 
the alert to keep his curiosity in order, the writer took care, however, not 
to put it to death, for that would have been as fatal a step in real life as 
the killing, in the fairy story, of the goose that laid the golden eggs. The 
proper course with curiosity is, not to kill the precious bird, but to clip 
its wings in order to make sure that it shall not ly away with its possessor. 
Curiosity is given to the mind to serve it as a bow serves a bow-string. 
‘The bow acquires the power to shoot only if and when the string bends 
it; and the mind must handle its curiosity as imperiously as the bow is 
handled by the string. It must insist on being the possessor, not the 
possessed, if its potentialities for creative work are to be realized; for the 
price of continuous creation is a perpetual tension. 

"The writer owed his narrow escape from intellectual perdition on the 
morrow of his completion of a standard Western course of education-by- 
examination to the happy accident of stumbling ingenuously upon a 
truth that might have been dismissed as a truism if so many once in- 
tellectually promising Western minds had not notoriously overlooked it 
to their undoing, This truth which is so obvious yet is so frequently 
ignored by scholars is the truth that Life is Action. A life which does not 
go into action is a failure; and this is just as true of a prophet's, a poet's, 
or a scholar's life as it is true of the life of ‘a man of action’ in the 
conventionally limited popular usage of the term. When Faust revolted 
against his servitude to the cult of a barren omniscience, the rebel 
scholar's thirst for action was salutary (though he need not consequently 
have fallen into the crude error of fancying that the only effective remedy 
for his academic complaint was to let Mephistopheles inoculate him 
with a rabies Teutonica). 


Geschrieben steht: ‘Im Anfang war das Wort!" 

Hier stock’ ich schon! Wer hilft mir weiter fort? . . . 
Mir hilft der Geist! Auf einmal seh’ ich Rat 

"Und schreibe getrost: ‘Im Anfang war die Tat!’* 

On a scholar's tombstone the epitaph obiit ré infectá is just as damning 
as it is on a business man's, a statesman's, or a soldier's- 

“Why is it, then, that scholars are apt to be so much less alive to this 
fundamental common law of Man's calling than the general run of ‘men 
of action’ in the conventionally limited sense? The conventional limita- 
tion of the meaning of the phrase gives us a clue. Why has a phobia 
against taking action become the scholar’s distinctive occupational 
disease? Perhaps the answer is to be found in the fact that action is a 
genus of divers species which have different terms and ranges because 
they operate in different media. 

"This was the discovery of the Hellenic philosopher who first drew a 
distinction between the life of longer-range activity (ó Bewpyrixds Bios) 
and the life of shorter-range activity (ó mpaxrixds Bios); but Plato, at 
any rate, never intended to convey the false suggestion subsequently 
crystallized in a latter-day Western usage of the derivative words theory" 


1 Goethe: Faust, ll 1224-5 and 1236-7. 
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and ‘practice'—that the antithesis between two different kinds of action 
‘was really an antithesis between action and inactivity. Plato was alert to 
warn insouciant candidates for initiation into his philosophy that ‘the 
sole way of acquiring it’ was ‘by strenuous intellectual communion’ ; 
and Elijah, when he heard the still small voice after the fire and the 
earthquake and the wind, was instantaneously and indubitably aware that. 
he was now in the immediate presence of the spiritual Power that 
was the source of all the action in the Universe.* The ‘great and strong 
wind! that ‘rent the mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord! had come and gone, in advance of its Maker and Master, in order 
to put Elijab's prophetic intuition to the test. Elijah had to show, by 
waiting on the Lord, his recognition that the blustering physical force 
was merely one of God's mighty works, not Almighty God Himself, be- 
fore he could hear God's voice and receive His commands, Elijah knew, 
as Lao-tse knew? that the stillness of the Fount of Life, Wu Wei, is in 
truth a plenitude of activity which looks inert to uninitiated human eyes 
only because, being human, they are not born to see the Absolute as it 
really is, 

Prophets, poets, and scholars are chosen vessels who have been 
called by their Creator to take human action of an etherial kind that 
is perhaps less unlike God's own action than any other kind that Human 
Nature can compass; and in this, as in every other, form of encounter 
between God and one of His creatures an ordeal is the price of a privi- 
lege; for the truth that Life is Action is as hard a saying for the tender- 
minded follower of a higher spiritual calling as itis an obvious platitude 
for the man of action who has been called to act on spiritually lower 
levels, Elijah himself had to be called to order by the Word of the Lord 
from a culpable truancy prompted by a despair that had been the nemesis 
of a loss of faith.* But this sin of omission, which is the besetting sin of 
prophets, poets, and scholars, does not beset business men or fighting 
men. When Hector and Ajax, striving with one another in physical 
combat on the Plain of Troy,’ had each hurled his spear at his adversary 
without putting him out of action, neither warrior was tempted to 
stand at ease, since neither needed to be warned that if he did so he 
would instantly lose his life through having his throat cut by his adver- 
sary's sword, These warriors’ sense of action was so keen that, without 
pausing to lose time in drawing their swords, they picked up the boul- 
ders at their feet and hurled these at one another; and, when these bolts, 
too, had been shot without producing a military decision, the liaison 
officers did not find themselves required to push the champions into con- 
tinuing the struggle; on the contrary, all their tact had to be brought into 
play in order to induce Ajax and Hector to keep their swords in their 
scabbards and break off the action for that night at least. 

Hector and Ajax did not need to be told that Life is either action or 
failure; but these were warriors equipped for hand-to-hand fighting 
with weapons that had no sooner been discharged than they registered 


1 Plato's letters, No. 7, 341 2-8, quoted in IIT. 
2 1 Kinga xie 11-15 2 Bee TIT, ii, 187. 
* 1 Kings xix. 1-18. 5 Iliad: Book VIL, I. 244-312. 
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their hit or miss at a point-blank range at which their objective was in 
full view, By contrast, the prophet's, poet's, and scholar's spiritual arma- 
ment resembles an archer's who is aiming at a target which is too far 
distant to be visible. 
I shot an arrow into the air, 
e fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 
I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
"That it can follow the flight of song? 
Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend." 
"Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.'* 
Ajax or Hector could not delude himself into imagining that his target, 
standing there before his eyes within a stone's throw, could ever be hit 
by his stone if he himself were to forbear to take the necessary action of 
picking the stone up and hurling it. The ineptitude of expecting inaction 
to produce an unperformed action’s effect is the occupational folly of the 
archer whose target is out of sight or of the speculator whose return on 
his outlay lies hidden in a future beyond his mental horizon. 

Tn thus outranging ‘practical action in the dimensions of both Space 
and ‘Time, spiritual action shows itself to be the mote godlike of the 
two kinds, An Agamemnon who has lived his brief physical life in the 
lime-light owes his literary immortality to a poet who has died in ob- 
scurity. The Homeric poems continue to move men’s hearts and kindle 
their imaginations for ages after the ephemeral empire of Mycenae has 
ceased to have any perceptible effect on the political surface of life; and 
the long file of strong men armed who, before Agamemnon, must have 
stalked across the stage of History has passed into oblivion because 
these predecessors of Homer’s hero failed to find a poet to make them 
famous! Yet, just because Human Nature's spiritual activities have 
this divine power of producing effects at distances thousands of miles 
and years away from the human agent's own birthplace and lifetime, 
souls that have been called to these spiritual vocations are prone to stul- 
tify themselves, and to make failures of their lives, by overlooking the 
crucial difference between long-range action and inactivity—as if, just 
because the archer's target happens to be out of sight, it were any more 
feasible for him to hit it without ever shooting an arrow than it would be 

? Longfellow: The Arrow and the Song. MES 

5 once: Garmina, Book 1Y, Ode i, 1 asset, Homers continuing dominion over 

risas of Posteri was stil so potent in a nincteenth-ecntury Western World 
Tice deinen nas a rfl omine bythe arguments o hia 
Expect advisers shat the royal bones ich he had disinterred at Miyeenae wore those oF 
‘ober ante Agamennone, aot those oF the Homeric heretoge and his contemporaries, he 
ie dngusted. Wa he exclaimed on ane occasion, So this i apt Agamemnón 
Redy, these are not his ornaments? all right, oes call him Sehulze Ludwig. E. 
iliemam of Tray (London 193%, Putnam), sp. 296-7- 
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for the swordsman to smite his adversary in hand-to-hand combat with- 
out ever striking a blow. 

If Acton’s calling, no less than Ajax’s, is thus in truth subject to an 
inexorable law that Human Life is either action or failure, then we must. 
write off the scholar's cherished boasts as vapourings of an intellectual 
miles gloriosus who, in uttering them, is convicting himself of incompe- 
tence in the profession that he has chosen, When the devout disciples of 
Robert Browning’s dead grammarian® sing of their master that he 
‘sucked at the flagon’, we shall agree with them that he was ‘soul-hydrop- 
tic, but we shall dispute their claim that his thirst was sacred’. When 
they ask "How should Spring take note Winter would follow? we shall 
reply that human souls are distinguished from ‘the beasts that perish’? 
precisely by a God-given power to ‘look before and after’. When they 
quote his exclamation ‘Let me know all! Prate not of most or least’, we 
shall interpret this as either a childish petition to God or an impious 
emulation of His Almightiness. When they comment 

Others mistrust and say "But Time escapes: 
Live now or never!’ 
He said "What's Time? Leave now for dogs and apes! 
‘Man has Forever’, 
we shall reply that Time is the medium in which God has ordained that 
Man shall live and work in This World, vitaque mancipio nulli datur, 
omnibus usu. "Eschew a line of study in which the work done dies 
together with the worker.'$ 

‘Man does not have ‘Forever’—God’s Eternal Now—in mortal human 
life. The grammarian’s desperate assertion is not even true of the Collec- 
tive Mankind that accumulates, in the course of successive generations, 
an increasing corporate heritage of Science and Technology; for even 
this human coral reef would never have come into existence if each of 
the innumerable animalculze that have co-operated to build itup had not 
performed the positive individual act, within its own brief lifetime and 
narrow field of operations, of mixing and carrying a minute contribution 
of mortar in its tiny hod. The collective achievements of Science and 
‘Technology do not accomplish themselves automatically any more than 
the unique achievements of Poetry and Prophecy. Like these, they owe 
their existence to creative acts of individual souls who have had the 
sense and grace to take action under the conditions laid down for 
human beings in This Life by their Creator. We therefore shall refuse 
to call a homunculus who has kept his talent laid up in a napkin? a 
‘high man’ for missing a unit through aiming at a million; for, if it is the 
truth that he has ‘a great thing to pursue’, he has no business to die ere 

« Acton's incapacity for taking intellectual action, and the sterilizing effect of this 


Torch inhipitign upon that preat Modem Western historian "s intellectual career, have 
seen noticed in T i 26-27. 
Browning, R.: A Granmarian’s Funeral shortly after the Revival of Learning in Europe. 


and ao. “Shelley: To a Skylark, stanza 18. 


x J-P. Richter, and ed. (Oxford 1939, University Press, 
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he knows it. Even if we were to concede (as we do not) that the gram- 
marian’s conduct is magnifique, we should be bound, none the less, to 
damn it by pronouncing that ce n’est pas la guerre; for it is not 

God's task [sic] to make the Heavenly period. 

Perfect the Earthen. 
Ie is Man's task to execute, within the time that God allots to him on 
Earth, a human mission to do God's will by working for the coming of 
God's Kingdom in Earth as it is in Heaven; and, when a man irrespon- 
sibly throws back on God the task that God has set him in This Life, we 
cannot agree with the grammarian’s disciples in their confident assump- 
tion that God ‘loves the burthen’, Say, rather, God loves to see His 
will done by ‘thet low man’ who, in the strength of a sincerely God-fear- 
ing humility, 

seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it. 

"The doing of it is what matters in God's sight; for Acton, no less than. 
Ajax, has been created by God to take action? under the divinely ap- 
pointed conditions of Man's Earthly Life. 

If scholarship is indeed subject, like every other human vocation, to 
the necessity of having to choose between going into action and being a 
failure, a scholar is being untrue to his calling if he retorts to God's 
special challenge to scholars—Ars longa, vita brevis —by throwing in 
God's face the defiant falsehood "Man has Forever’ instead of eschewing 
thodomontades in order to concentrate on the prosaically workmanlike 
job of cutting his coat according to his cloth. A scholar is no more justi- 
fied than any other man of action in shirking the workman’s duty of 
making an inventory of the materials and tools, and an estimate of the 
time and energy, that are at his disposal for executing the commission 
which has been entrusted to him. To leave his talent hidden in the 
Earth till his corpse is lowered into the grave to rot beside it is a sin of 
omission in which criminal negligence swells to the dimensions of high 
treason, The intellectual, like the manual, worker has, at the longest, one 


ach frustrate ghost 
Been, dissecting in the pres 
gi for enterin 


He geted Hons business eit bet — 
Gave Us the doctrine ofthe enclitic Da, 
‘Dead from the waist down. 


Settled’! ‘Let it be’! ‘Properly based’! "Gave us the doctrine’! Save the mark! Who but 
the incorrigible man of action that Robert Browning was would ever have credited an 
Crthodozly inhibited scholar with such unprofessionally conclusive conduet as this? If 
fhe dend qrammarian really had taken action, he would hardly have thanked his dis- 
TIS for there damagingly indiscreet revelations, and the disciples themselves might 
fave hesitated to honour hizo, as they did, in their obs 
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full working life to use to best advantage, and his own tenure of this life 
may, for all he knows, be shorter than the average; at every moment he 
has to reckon with the possibility that death, or the deadly living death of 
incapacitation, may pounce upon him next year, next month, next week, 
tomorrow, or today. With these pertinent herd facts of human life ever 
present in mind, he must take the brevity of life, and not the longueurs of 
intellectual dissipation, as the measure for his intellectual enterprises; he 
must keep his plans within human compass and must put these feasible 
plans into execution here and now; for, in real life, no miracle will inter- 
Yene to enable Psyche to acquit herself of an impracticable task imposed 
upon her by an overweening Intellect, since it is one of the fundamental 
laws of Human Nature that an undertaking which is manifestly beyond 
the compass of a mortal man's or woman's maximum expectation of 
working time and energy is ipso facto convicted of being an undertaking 
that is inherently unsound. Indeed, an intellectual worker who is able 
and willing to learn by experience will discover that even the largest work 
of art that a human soul has the capacity to create will not necessarily 
occupy the whole length of the average span of a human working life, 
In the creation of a work of art the actual length of the particular 
‘workman's working life is, of course, one of the limiting conditions; for, 
if his reasonable expectation of life is falsified in the event by the crash 
of Death’s cruel coulter,! ‘the best laid schemes’ may ‘gang a-gley’.* But 
the unpredictable limitations set upon human beings’ opportunities for 
creation by the chances and changes of this mortal life are only external 
and negative; and the positive factor that determines the Time-span of 
an act of creation is one that is internal and intrinsic to the act itself. The 
artist’s working tempo is set for him by a psychic chronometer, and the 
two hands of this human clock are the Intellect and its partner the sub- 
conscious well-spring of Spiritual Creativity, Human acts of creation 
are governed by a law of spiritual dynamics which can be conveyed in a 
mathematical simile. Each act has its own proper curve to describe at 
its own proper pace; and, in so far as it diverges from its inherent 
course, or takes this course slower or faster than its inherent speed, 
the action will be falling short, to that extent, of the optimum perfor- 
mance of which it is capable, In the incubation of each particular work 
of art, a human creator's soul has a corresponding particular period of. 
profitable gestation which it will shorten or lengthen at its peril; and an 
egg that is allowed to go addled under the suffocating breast of a broody 
hen? will be just as sterile as the still-born fruit of a premature birth. 


5 Burns, Robert To a Mowe stanza s. "E T 

3 The error, to which scholars are notoriously, prone, of spoiling their Work By conc 
tinuing to revise It after it has reached and passed its optimum state can often be traced 
to an infantile ignorance of one of the fundamental rales of art. The occasion on which 
the present writer had learnt thia rule had made an indelible mark on his memory. On 
the 17th April, 1951, when he was writing this note, be could recall, as vividly as ie had 
been yesterday, à day in July, 1894, om which he was intently watching his Mother 
painting a water-colour sketch of a tuned church that then seemed go be on the verge 
Bf toppling over the edge of the glift at Dunwich on the coast of Suffolk: When His 
Mother had Bnished the sketch and they were looking at it together, he pointed out to her 
hat it was incomplete because she had put in only the ruined church wall and the sea- 
scape visible through its gale windows, and hd fet out the luxuriant dock faves 
ad setticbeds sprouting through the church's dislocated pavement (as sordid witnesses 
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"The human creator, if he truly and earnestly intends to respond to 
God's call to co-operate with Him in His creative work, must speak to 
his anima in the poet-member-of-parliament Andrew Marvell's master- 
ful words:? 

Had we but world enough, and time, 
"This coyness, Lady, were no crime. . 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires, and more slow, . . . 
An age at least to every part, 
And the last age should show your heart. 
ett zy! Dack I always hear 
ime's wingéd chariot hurrying near, . 
Now therefore. . UNE 
and, with the sanction of Time's inexorable onset to enforce his demand, 
the man of action delivers Mortality’s imperious ultimatum. 


Now . . . while thy willing soul transpires 
‘At every pore with instant fires, . 

Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
‘Thorough the iron gates of Life 
‘Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run? 


of Man's ephemeral occupation of the site). His Mother answered quieti, but without 
faletaon® thar tha secre ofshetesing onto ow what fo lente Sut abd, aby sore 
Poti latat, Bet sgm coal a ditinat remeber (iv be cod o lenge reproduce 
Tithe unsophisticated language ofa fvesyenr-old culate succeion of hodit dar 
i Soubid answer sent hastag ene andther though ho mind. Hi d thot was 
Be da danrin ou e dock eee Ee Mother ned en tomethng lan aman bunte 
idees ce evan tou forthe mame cui ut bran oe 
tres spotin her defence His seeond hough was that ae had ied a val fom Bie yas 
parentes : 
"This second thought asthe one that had remained with him to illaminat bim for the 
men joey oe deed, wii joe the pleasant sure 
Bike of lating goat init scel MM hi Morhen stn 
Filvabie precet Bis cias had been give T T aeeount af the rig 
Si Ques? Sisto tor the Stila Period 
ve passage inthe texte 
vina iate Lords dong. 


‘writer had employed this Timezaliotment in setting down what he had judged, from the 
textbook, to have been the principal events of the reign without mentioning the inaugural 
anecdote, ‘To his astonishment the master not only commented on the difference be- 
tween these two ways of handling the task, but told che class that the writer's way (Le. 
his Mother's way) was the right one. 

* Marvel, Andrew; To His Coy Mitre, I 1-2, 11-12, 17-18, 2122, 33- 

2 Tid, I! 33, 35-36, 4146. 
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C. THE IMPULSE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE FACTS 


(I) CRITICAL REACTIONS 


Ln our inquiry, up to this point, into the inspirations of historians, we 
have found that, if a child is to become an historian, its passive re- 
ceptivity to the suggestions of its environment must pass over into an. 
active curiosity to know the facts of History. While we have found that 
a child cannot become an historian, and an adult cannot remain one, if 
the mind's mill is not set and kept in motion by a perpetual flow of curio- 
sity over the mill-wheel, we have also found that, if, instead of putting 
away childish things after passing the threshold of manhood, the would- 
be historian then allows his curiosity to run amok, it is likely to lead him 
off in pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp of omniscience, and that this is a 
‘wrong turning which leads nowhere. 

"What, then, is the right turning? ‘Thinking means asking questions’ ;* 
and, if the child is to become an historian in very truth and deed, it must 
learn to harness its curiosity about the facts to the service of something 
more purposeful and more creative than curiosity itself. It must come 
to be inspired with a desire, not just to know the facts, but also to divine 
their meaning; and this is a quest in which there are several successive 
stages; for the meaning of the facts may be found cither in their relations 
with one another or in their relations with something that is embodied in 
them or in their relations with something that lies behind them. This 
quest is, indeed, ultimately a quest for a vision of God at work in History; 
and the first blind step along this pilgrims’ way is a desire to understand 
how the facts of History hang together. In this investigation into the 
relations between the facts, the first mental movement is a critical reac- 
tion to apparent discrepancies, and the second a creative response to 
challenging phenomena. 

In an inquiry into the awakening of the critical faculty in a would-be 
historian’s mind, the writer was reduced once again to drawing upon his 
personal experience because no other first-hand evidence was accessible 
to him. 

He could remember, for instance, how in March 1897, on a visit to 
some friends of his family’s towards the end of his eighth year, he had 
broken out into exclamations of dissentient surprise when one of the 
grown-up people present had begun to expatiate on the goodness, abun- 
dance, and variety of the fare on a Transatlantic voyage from which he 
had just landed. The listening child could not accept astatement that was 
irreconcilable with what he had heard, time and again, straight from the 
mouth of his own great-uncle Harry, who was then still alive and who 
surely must be regarded as a greater authority, considering that he had 

3 Caliguoid, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Pres, p. a8 
aile freto of ho Sah th ueni se mede of RS oa 


be found ibid., on pp. 260-74 and 278-82, 
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been, not just a passenger on his own ship, but her captain. The child was 
never tired of hearing the old man telling how the mouldy taste of ship's 
biscuit was welcomely relieved by the sharp taste of a weevil when the 
eater’s teeth happened to bite through oneof the biscuit's living occupants, 
and how, when captain and crew from time to time lost patience with 
their fellow-travellers the rats, they would entertain themselves by 
organizing a rat hunt which would bring them in tasty rat-pie to supple- 
ment for the next few days their dull normal fare of salt beef and plum 
duff. These, the child knew for certain, were the facts, so this talk of 
high feeding on board ship could be nothing but a mendaciously spun 
traveller's yarn; and it was a revelation to him when the present traveller, 
just ashore from one of the Cunard or White Star liners of the day, ex- 
plained good-humouredly, to the child who had been calling his veracity 
in question, that there had been a good deal of change in the conditions 
of sea-travel during the thirty-one years that had gone by since Captain 
Henry Toynbee's retirement from the sea in A.D. 1866. Thanks to this 
convincing explanation of the discrepancy which had startled the child’s 
mind, it dawned upon it for the first time that human affairs were on the 
move, and that this movement might run so fast as to produce sensa- 
tional changes within the span of a single lifetime. 

"The next discrepancy that exercised the writer's mind in childhood 
was one on which he stumbled in the first step that he took to enlarge 
a new vista of History that had opened up before his eyes at some date 
either just before or soon after the end of his ninth year. Having at that 
stage encountered and read, among four volumes in The Story of the 
Nations series, Z. A. Ragozin's Media, Babylon, and Persia, which told 
the story of the Iranian-speaking peoples’ entry on to the stage of 
Oecumenical History between the time of the decline and fall of the 
Assyrian Empire and the time of the Achaemenian Empire's collision 
with the Hellenes, he had become inquisitive to ‘look before and after’ 
into the antecedent and subsequent chapters of Iranian history, and had 
therefore chosen S. G. W. Benjamin’s volume in the same series, en- 
titled Persia? for a present from his Aunt Elsie Marshall on his tenth 
birthday. Plunging into his new book excitedly, in the expectation of 
here beholding the entire Iranian historical landscape of which one tan- 
talizing patch had been revealed to his eyes in Media, Babylon, and Persia, 
he found himself being Jed down unknown paths and began to race 
along these impatiently in the expectation of reaching an already familiar 
patch of Iranian history that would give him his bearings. Fifty-three 
years later he could still recall vividly his growing surprise and dismay as 
he gradually found himself forced to face the fact that Benjamin's and 
Ragozin's accounts of Iranian history were irreconcilable. 

Tt was true that, at the beginning of Benjamin’s seventh chapter,’ a 
familiar Cyrus was at last introduced as a synonym for an outlandish 
Kay Khusraw; but the young reader’s mind was not satisfied by this 
apparently arbitrary and certainly abrupt transformation scene; and no 
impression was made upon it, at the time, by the author's unsatisfactorily 

X coop am aba 3 Third edition: London i891, Fisher Unwin. 

3 See Benjamin, op. cit, pp. 82-86. 
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evasive pleat that it was not ‘expedient in a volume of this size to go 
into a discussion concerning the discrepancies or historic difficulties 
that exist between the records of the Persian and the Greek or classic 
historians’. 

The sorely perplexed reader did not, of course, get to the bottom of 
these discrepancies until many years later. He had frst to take the point 
that the versions of the story given in the Achaemenian emperors’ own 
inscriptions and by the Hellenic historian Herodotus were authenticated 
by the remarkable closeness of the approximation to agreement be- 
tween a contemporary and an all but contemporary source, and he had 
then to read Theodor Néldeke’s Das Iranische Nationalepost in order 
fully to realize just how litle his reading of the pre-Sasanian chapters 
of Benjamin's Persia had added to the knowledge of historical facts that 
he had previously gained from reading Ragozin’s Media, Babylon, and 
Parsia. He eventually came to see that Benjamin down to the point 
where he had drawn abreast of Herodotus and had there clumsily 
swapped horses in mid-stream of Persian history—had been riding the 
latter-day Muslim New Persian poets Dagiqi (obiit A.D. 952) and Fir- 
dawsi (vivebat circa A.D. 932-1020/1), and that the written sources on. 
which Firdavsi had drawn exclusively? had been translations, made into 
New Persian in Khurāsān in the tenth century of the Christian Era, of 
Pahlawi prose versions of a corpus of Iranian epic poetry‘ in which the 
true facts of Iranian history had been transmuted out of all recognition’ 
as the result of the operation of a law of literary evolution which con- 
strains an artistically promising story to develop on lines, not of maxi- 
mum fidelity to historical truth, but of maximum accommodation to 
literary expediency.’ 

‘The Rustem cycle of legends,which looms so large in Firdaws's legen- 
dary history of Iran because the richness of this lode of literary ore 
attracted the genius of a great poet, proves, under Néldeke’s scientific 
assay, to have been a piece of local colour from Seistan and Zabulistin 
which may have been deposited in those two East Iranian provinces by 
Saka invaders in the second century p.c. In the miscellaneous assem- 
blage of garbled history and rationalized myth from which the Iranian. 
national epic had been concocted in the Sasanian Age, the ingredient 
that was most conspicuous by its absence was the Achaemenian episode 
of authentic Iranian history; for, after the overthrow of the Achaeme- 
nian Empire by Alexander the Great, almost all recollection of the 
Achaemenidae had dropped out of the Iranian peoples’ folk-memory, 
and, of the few stray references to these Iranian empire-builders that 
are to be found in the Iranian national epic, some, at least? prove to 


1 See Benjamin, op. cit, p. 5. 

2 Second edition: Berlin and Leipzig 2920, de Gruyter, 
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1 See ibid, pp ri " 

$ See V. i-i. 4 See ibid., 607-14; 

? See Noldeko, op. cita pp. tt. Néldeke rejects the hypothesis that this cycle may 
be of Sala origin, but his scepticiemn is based on the iadeqae ground that the personal 
Rames in ths cycle are Iranian, and he fails to reckon with the act that the Sakas, ike 
"le previous occupants of these countries, were Lanian speaking, 
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have found their way into it through translations of the Alexander 
Romance.! 

In April 1899, more than fifty-three years before the date at which 
this chapter was sent to press, these considerations were, of course, far 
above the head of a child trying to understand History ; but, under the 
intellectual shock that he had suffered from stumbling upon a dis- 
crepancy which he had not found himself able to reconcile, the child 
had taken the point that ‘authorities’ could discredit themselves by dis- 
agreeing with one another, and this disconcerting discovery had been 
for him the painful beginning of historical wisdom,? inasmuch as it had 
taught him that ‘authorities’ were not to be taken at their word as if they 
were infallible oracles of gospel truth. 

‘A year or so later the same boy was to suffer another shock of the kind 
from the detection of a tell-tale loose end in a chronological chart of 
ecumenical History that was pinned up one day along two walls of the 
largest class-room in the preparatory boarding school—Wootton Court, 
near Conterbury—to which he had been sent in his eleventh year. At his 
previous day-school—Warwick House, adjoining the Regents Canal, 
in London—a reading of the tenth chapter of the Book of Genesis had 
opened his mind to the fascinating and inspiriting truth that Mankind 
was all one family, and History all one story; and, when he had begun to 
play his subsequent game of locating the descendants of Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet on the map and identifying them with extant or extinct divi- 
sions and subdivisions of the Human Race, he had found, in the maps 
included in ‘the Queen's Printers’ Aids to the Student of the Holy 
Bible’, data that had enabled him to people the Oikoumené with the 
descendants of Noah as far afield from their centre of dispersion in the 
South-West Asian ‘fertile crescent’ as the western basin of the Medi- 
terranean in one direction and Central Iran in another. For the 
moment, he had not looked farther; but the posting of the chart in the 
schoolroom suddenly confronted him with a problem that had hitherto 
escaped him. 

Looking first at the beginning of the chart, he had been struck by the 
preciseness of the date 4004 B.C. that was here assigned to the year of the 
Creation. Walking across from there to the far corner of the room, where 
the chart broke off at some date within the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era, he noticed here, among the bands of various colours, 
representing the histories of divers peoples and states, one conspicuously 
broad band labelled ‘China’. Were the Chinese descended from Shem, 
from Ham, or from Japhet? It had not occurred to him to ask the ques- 
tion before, but now it was going to be answered for him out of hand; 
for he had just ascertained that the chart begen, at the opposite end, 
with the creation of the two parents of the Human Race, and he had now 
only to follow ‘China’ back in order to discover which of Noah’s three 


+ the Alexander Romance went through an evolution that is romance in itself (see 


1 
de dating of the Creation was, of course, (sce XI. ix. 178), the sign manual of 
“Archbishop Ussher; and it therefore seems likely that his Annales Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti (London 1636-4, Flesher, 2 vols) was the original source from which this chart 
find been derived. 
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sons it was through whom the Chinese went back to Adam and Eve. 
Verification should be easy, since the snakelike band labelled China 
was of a python's girth; and, sure enough, the young investigator's finger 
traced this continuous ribbon of colour back into the second millennium 
3.c. But his hair stood on end when, at this point in his moving finger's 
backward journey, the three-thousand-years-long Chinese dragon's 
solid body suddenly broke off without linking up with either Japhet, 
Ham, or Shem—as if, more than a thousand years after the date of dis- 
embarkation from Noah's ark, four hundred million Chinese had been. 
conjured up out of nowhere by an act of spontaneous generation. The 
workmanship of the draftsman of this at first glance imposing chart had, 
in fact, proved, on inspection, to be as shoddy as the performance of a 
plumber who, later on, was to instal a bath for a grown-up historian- 
householder without taking the trouble to connect the overflow-outlet 
with the waste-pipe. 

‘This damning analogy did not occur to a child who, in A.D. 1899, was 
still living in an age of English history in which middle-class households 
ere not yet encumbered with bathrooms; but he did realize at once 
that the Ussherite cartographers stood convicted of a culpable neglect 
—or perhaps, worse still, of a sheer inability—to trace back to the fruit- 
fulness and multiplication of Noah and his sons? the latter-day diversity- 
in-unity of a Mankind that had duly replenished the Earth; and this 
shocking discovery raised in a would-be historian's mind his first doubt 
as to whether a genealogical tree was a vehicle that could effectively 
convey the history of the progressive differentiation of the Human Family. 

As this doubt persisted and grew stronger, the writer experimented 
with alternative systems of classification which might perhaps compre- 
hend all the living and extinct branches of Mankind and might at the 
same time account for all the gradations of diversity and affinity be- 
tween them. Could the key to this historical puzzle be found in Physical 
Race if a mythical criterion of racial relations in the shape of a Biblical 
genealogy were discarded in favour of a ‘scientific’ criterion compounded 
of such objective and measurable data as the colour of the skin, the 
texture of the hair, ‘the cephalic index’, and the facial angle? Or, alter- 
natively, could the key be found in language if a myth of the confusion 
of tongues at the abortive building of a Tower of Babel? were discarded 
in favour of the findings of the Late Modern Western science of Com- 
parative Philology? After the writer’s critical faculty had thus been set 
to work upon the problem of Mankind’s diversity-in-unity thanks to 
the shock administered to his mind by an Ussherian chart of Occumeni- 
cal History in a.D. 1899, it took him some ten or twelve years to arrive at 
the conclusion that the linguistic and the racial approach to the problem. 
were each as unsatisfactory? as the genealogical approach had previously 
proved to be, It was only after this thrice-repeated preliminary negative 
process of drawing blank that the writer was able to clear the ground in 
his own mind for the positive solution proposed in the present Study, 
in which he has argued that, in human affairs, the significant differences 


1 Gen, ix x and 7. 2 Gen. 
2 A critique of the racial approach will be found in II. 1. 307-49. 
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and likenesses are not those of Race or Language, but are those of re- 
ligious and secular Culture, 

Another illuminating discrepancy impinged on the writer's mind one 
afternoon during the First World War when, as he was wandering 
through the Victoria and Albert Museum in South Kensington, his eye 
was caught by the bust of a girl in majolica in the naturalistic Modern 
Western style, and his curiosity was moved to ascertain the provenance 
and date of this attractive work of art. He was not surprised to find that a 
work as beautiful as this had been made in Italy, but he was astonished 
to discover that a work as modern as this had been madein the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era. This bust was a piece of material evidence 
that, in the fourteenth century, Italy had already been living in the 
Modern Age of Western history; but in the rest of Western Christen- 
dom, with the possible exception of Flanders, the Modern Age had not 
dawned before the close of the fifteenth century or even the opening of 
the sixteenth, So Italy had been ‘modern’ already for pethaps as long as 
two hundred years before the rest of Western Christendom had fol- 
lowed suit to her; and this exemple proved that, within the bosom of one 
and the same society, it was possible for different ‘sections’ (in the ‘geo 
cultural’ sense in which this word was used in the United States) to be 
historically out of step with one another. People who were chronological 
contemporaries might, in fact, be living side by side in two different 
cultural epochs, 

This inference from the modernity of a fourteenth-century Italian 
bust was confirmed in the writer's mind when, some thirty years later, 
at the end of the Second World War, he paid another visit to the same 
museum in order to see on exhibition there the statues and other decora- 
tions from the English King Henry VII's chapel at Westminster Abbey. 
On this occasion he was able to appraise at close quarters the extent of 
the cultural gulf between the still inviolate Medieval Western style of 
the English work and the resurgent Hellenic style of the contemporary 
work of the imported Italian master Torrigiani.t This visual evidence of 
the temporary cultural precocity of Northern and Central Italy in a Late 
Medieval Age of Western history was one of the signals that drew the 
writer's attention to the historical role of creative minorities. 

Light can also be thrown on History by critical reactions to discre- 
pancies that have merely been suspected without having been verified. 
In September 1952 the writer could remember a day in March 1899 
when his Mother was reading aloud to him Z. A. Ragozin's Chaldea? in 
The Story of the Nations series. Nineteenth-century Western Assyriolo- 
gists and Egyptologists had been impressed by the length of their new 
Vista of past history, by comparison with the relative shortness of the 
Biblical vista, much more forcibly than they had been impressed by the 
shortness of the Biblical and archaeological vistas alike by compatison 


1 This contrast has been noticed already in X. ix. 83. 

1 Filth edition: London 1896, Fisher Unwin. This volume was the prolegomena to 
the same authors Asyria, which had already come into the present writer's hands 
Gece pr 18, above). A curiosity to explore the antecedents of Assyrian history had 
Snoved himn for the first time to spend his pocket-money on buying a learned work in 
preference to a box of lead soldiers. 
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with the relative length of the geological and astronomical vistas that 
were being opened up simultaneously by contemporary Western physi- 
cal scientists; and consequently the antiquity of the ‘Chaldean’ (i.e. the 
Sumeric) Civilization was one of the principal themes of Ragozin's 
stimulating æuvre de vulgarisation. In expounding her thesis, the gifted 
authoress cited two by then already rediscovered chronological assertions 
that had been made by the Assyrian King Asshurbanipal (regnabat 669~ 
626 s.c.) and by the Neo-Babylonian Emperor Nabonidus (imperabat 
536-539 B.c.) without questioning whether these latter-day sovereigns? 
historical advisers had really possessed authentic information warranting 
their confidently presented figures. On Asshurbanipal’s figure of 1,635 
years for the length of the time that had elapsed since a statue of the 
goddess ‘Nana’, which Asshurbanipal had brought back to Uruk (Erech) 
from Susa in 645 B.C., had been carried away into an Elamite captivity, 
her comment? was that ‘1,635 added to 645 make 2,280, a date not to be 
disputed’ ; and, though she boggled? at the antiquity of the date—3750 
B.c.—which was assigned to the floruit of the Akkadian war-lord Naram- 
sin by Nabonidus’s statement that Naramsin had reigned 3,200 years 
before Nabonidus’s own day, she took refuge here in ‘the possibility of an 
error of the engraver’ of the inscription, without considering the alter- 
native possibility that the latter-day emperor-archaeologist himself 
might have been drawing the long bow in the dark and might therefore 
perhaps not deserve to be taken au pied de la lettre. 

‘Ragozin’s unquestioning assumption that Nabonidus and Asshurbani- 
pal had known what they were talking about was, of course, accepted by 
the listening child uncritically, but it suddenly occurred to him to 
wonder how the authoress knew that these Assyrian and Babylonian 
‘years’ were periods of the same length as the familiar years in which 
me was reckoned in a nineteenth-century England, and he interrupted 
his Mother's reading by putting this question to her. Perhaps the ques- 
tion had been evoked in his mind by some echo of a nineteenth-century 
‘fundamentalist? Western Christian attempt to salvage the veracity of the 
Book of Genesis by suggesting that the ‘years’ of life attributed there, 
in generous hundreds, to the Patriarchs were in reality periods that 
would read, not as ‘years’, but possibly as ‘months’, if the chronological 
terminology of the Bible Were to be translated into current parlance with 
a pedantic precision. Probably, if he had been country-bred, he would 
never have entertained the idea that there could be any such arbitrary 
variations in the length of the year, considering that its span was settled 
for the farmer, not by human fiat, but by a cycle of the seasons that in- 
variably came round in the same course within the same period, what- 
ever the human calendar-makers might choose to say. As, however, the 
child happened to be town-bred, he was blind to Nature's visual clock 
on whose face the fixed spans of the revolving and recurring seasons 
were registered by the regular alternation of the spring of the blossom. 
and the fall of the leaf, In his cockney Weltanschauung in his tenth year, 


original Sumerian name of the goddess whose Akkadian name was 
‘Nanna’ was not a goddess but a god— the moon-god whose 


1 Le. Inanna, t 
Ishtar, The Sumeris 
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2 In op. eit, on p. T 
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‘years’ presented themselves as artificial spans of Time which human 
beings could expand or contract at will because human wills were pre- 
sumed to have created them arbitrarily ex nihilo. 

‘The naive questioner lived to laugh at his childish ignorance, and 
then lived on to discover that his question had been shrewder than his 
wit. He had no sooner been sent to school in the country than he became 
aware of Nature's solar year, and he had no sooner followed up Arthur 
Gilman's The Saracens in The Story of the Nations series by getting 
hold of Stanley Lane-Poole's Mohammadan Dynasties than he dis- 
covered that Nature's clock displayed more than one dial, and that, 
where, as in this instance, Nature was at variance with herself, human 
wills were consequently invested with at least the limited freedom of 
choosing which dial to follow. The calendar of Babylonic origin that was 
current in an English boy's world at the turn of the nineteenth and twen- 
eth centuries of the Christian Era was based on the solar cycle of the 
seasons, and, in the course of centuries, it had been readjusted several 
times over to coincide with this cycle with an ever closer approximation 
to exactitude—leaving the lunar cycle of the months to take care of it- 
self, as best it could, by submitting perforce to a Procrustean process 
of arbitrarily stretching or docking the lengths of the months in order to 
fit them into a paramount solar framework. The English boy now made 
the discovery that the method of calendrical reckoning that happened tobe 
current in Christendom was not the universal way of the World; for here, 
in current use in the Muslim quarter of the Oikoumené, was a calendar— 
based, not on the solar, but on the lunar cycle—whose nominal ‘year’ of 
literally lunar months, ignoring the recurrent procession of the seasons, 
allowed itself to fall short of the true solar year’s full measure, with the 
result that, as the tale of Islamic ‘years’ had mounted up from the initial 
date of the Era of the Hijrah, these soi-disant ‘years’ had been travelling 
time and again round the face of Christendom’s Babylonic solar clock. 

It was not, however, until A.D. 1950, when he was making his prepara- 
tions for writing the note on Chronology printed in this Study in the 
present volume,’ that the writer realized the full bearing of an Islamic 
lunar calendar upon the question regarding the length of the Sumeric 
year which he had put to his Mother more than fifty solar years back. 
‘At Princeton, New Jersey, in the fall of the solar year A.D. 1950, he first 
read Poebel's articlest on the recently rediscovered Assyrian King List 
from Khorsabad and marvelled at the ingenuity of this accomplished 
contemporary Assyriologist’s ways and means of harmonizing with this 
list the chronological assertions of two latter-day sovereigns—in this 
case, not Nabonidus and Asshurbanipal, but Esarhaddon (regnabat 68c— 
669 2.c.) and Shalmaneser I (regnabat 1272-1243 B.C. according to 
Poebel's dating)? He then went on to read Sidney Smith's critique? of 
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Poebel’s reconstruction of Assyrian chronology and was astonished to 
find one eminent contemporary professional archaeologist here putting to 
a confrère the very question that the writer himself, as a child, had once 
put to his Mother: How could one be sure that the ‘years’ in which the 
Assyrian chronologists reckoned were solar years or, indeed, even 
would-be approximations to them? z 

This hypothetical correspondence, which Poebel had tacitly taken for 
granted throughout his own reconstruction of Assyrian chronology from 
therecently discovered Khorsabad King-List in combination with the rest. 
of the evidence, was roundly challenged by his distinguished adversary. 
In Assyria, Sidney Smith submitted, the Babylonian solar calendar, 
which had arrived at a close approximation to the true solar year, did 
not appear to have been adopted for official use before the reign of 
Tiglath-Pileser I (regnabat 1114-106 B.c.). ‘Over a long period of years 
that calendar remains equivalent to Julian years in reckoning. . . . But 
the Assyrian calendar previously in use shows considerable variations 
from the Babylonian, and no precision in converting Assyrian years into 
Julian reckoning is possible.’ In the non-Babylonian calendar current 
in Assyria before Tiglath-Pileser I's day there may have been a different 
and inferior system of intercalation; ‘but the known facts at present 
favour the view that there was no intercalation at all’; and ‘this is an 
important factor in calculating early dates’? Sidney Smith suggests? 
that the calendar which, in his belief, had been discarded in Assyria in 
1114 B.C. in favour of the Babylonian solar calendar of the day, had 
been a lunar one—i.e. one constructed on the same basis as the calendar 
which, 1,736 years after the date at which it may have been abandoned 
in an Assyria that lay next to the heart of the Babylonic World, was still 
in use in the remote and backward Arabian oasis of Mecca, and which 
then, through the accident of its survival in this insulated desert-girt 
fastness, was to have its fortune made for it by automatically becoming 
the official calendar of a new oecumenical church founded by a Meccan 
prophet. 

"This controversy between Sidney Smith and Poebel, in which these 
two champion Assyriologists were hurling lunar and solar calendars at 
one another as Hector and Ajax had once hurled boulders, demonstrated 
that a critical reaction even to a disputable discrepancy might play an 
important role in a debate involving an entire scheme of chronology for 
the history of the Sumeric Civilization. 


(ID CREATIVE RESPONSES 
(a) minuscuLa 
If the observation, or even the unverified suspicion, of discrepancies 
between historical facts may inspire human minds to take intellectual 
action by arousing a negative critical faculty, we may expect, a fortiori, to 
see minds moved to act by the observation, or even by the unverified in- 
1 Smith, Sidney, ibid., p. 19. 2 Tid, p. 19. 


2 See ibid., pp; 22-24. This suggestion was rejected by some contemporsiy scholars 
(see the Note bn Chtenology.p.e77.belon). 7 S 
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tuition, of connexions between historical facts which call for some posi- 
tive explanation. 

Rudimentary historical puzzles of this positive kind are set by the 
observation of the currency, at widely different points in Space and in 
"Time, of identical elements of culture—identical clothes, for example, 
or identical words; for, however far apart from one another on the stage 
of History these identical elements may have made their successive 
separate epiphanies, a resemblance that approximates to identity is lesa 
likely to be a coincidence than to be due to some continuous chain of 
historical tradition and geographical diffusion which it may be possible 
to retrace, 

‘How comes it, for example, that, on a bronze medal made in A.D. 1439 
by the Italian master Vittore Pisano (Pisanello) for the East Roman 
Emperor John VII Palaioléghos (imperabat A.D. 1425-48), and in a 
fresco—painted on the west wall of the Church of San Francesco at 
‘Arezzo, at some date between A.D. 1452 and A.D. 1466,! by Piero della 
Francesca—in which the same John VII Palaiológhos is depicted in the 
role of Constantine the Great at the Battle of the Milvian Bridge,? this 
last but one of the occupants of a Byzantine imperial throne should be 
portrayed by two contemporary Italian witnesses? as wearing a head- 
dress which looks uncommonly like the Egyptiac Double Crown'—a 


£ For the date, see Clark, Kenneth: Piero della Francesca (London 1951, Phaidon 
Press) pp. 35-36. i H 

TRIS pintes in op: it af he whale fresco (Plate y of the left-hand half of de 
picting Constantine and his army (Pate 55), and of the head of Constantine (repre- 
Eented by John VII Palaiolaghos) himself (Plate 62). 

S"Nratsurg and others have supposed that Piero took the likeness of Palacologus from 
Pisanello's medal of 1439, but ths is not entirely true. ‘The characteristic shapes and 
Thythins of the two heals are diferent... Piero, who had been living in Florence in An, 
1419 when the Emperor John VII had come to Florence to attend the Church Council 
Wo had sat at Florence im that year, almost certainly saw Pelacologus with his own 

yes” (Clark ap cts pr a6 n 1) 2a Piero dela France's picts of the Flagellation, at 
‘Usbino, which was probably peinted in the fourteem-ties, both John VII's countenance 
did i Beadrdress renppe bor here mo loner in doit ith oe another (e 

kop. cit, por tes 27-28). 

STEN? resemblance is particularly Striking in Piero della Francesca's fresco, which. 
‘brings cut two points that are not apparent on Pisanclos medal (though, in the light of 
the fresco, he fst point of the two can perhaps be detected on the finer of the two ers 
tinplate meta ta the Buh Mane Phe fo shows nt he vo components 
SF ihe head-dress were separate: the bottom edge of the conical inner component is just 

sible below the lower edge of the front portion of the Outer component, which 
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head-dress that had become part of the insignia of the Pharaohs after 
the political unification of Upper and Lower Egypt by Narmer circa 
3100 B.c.?! How could this complicated and outlandish headgear— 
Which would look bizarre to anyone not acquainted with the crucial 
episode of Egyptiac history that it commemorated—have survived (if 
in truth it did survive) over a Time-span of more than four and a half 
millennia in order to make its eventual reappearance, not on the banks 
of the Nile where it had been invented, but on the alien shores of the 
Bosphorus at least a thousand years after the last remnants of a living 

tiae tradition had become extinct in what had once been an Egyp- 
tiac World? An historian's mind in search of an answer to this question 
would recollect that the pre-Christian Roman Emperors had acted on 
their pretension to be the Pharaohs’ legitimate successors by having 
themselves portrayed, on the monuments of the latest age of Egyptiac 
history, as wearing the Pharaohs’ traditional insignia. Would it be too 
fanciful to imagine that these Roman impersonators of Egyptiac Phar- 
aohs may have provided themselves with actual sets of the Pharaonic 
insignia, including the symbolic Double Crown, and that, in spite of the 
subsequent extinction of the Egyptiac culture and the eventual loss of 
Egypt itself by the Christian Roman Empire to its Primitive Muslim 
‘Arab invaders, these long-since obsolete Egyptiac regalia may first have 
been transferred from the Old Rome to the New Rome and afterwards 
been preserved there in the office of the Protovestiarios of an extinct 
Roman Empire's East Roman ghost till the last of the Palaiológhi came 
across them in some imperial lumber room and took the fancy to wear 
them—probably without being aware of either their origin or their 
significance. 

"How comes it, too (to pursue this fascinating subject of the diffusion 
of headgear)? that the brimless 'stove-pipe" hat (Persicd taka’), curving 
outwards towards its flat crown, in which the Persian guardsmen are 
portrayed on Achaemenian bas-reliefs, and in which Baluchi shepherds 
‘were still to be seen stalking over the highlands of South-Eastern Iran at 
the time of writing? should have been in academic use in twentieth- 
white with a taint of Lower Egypt's red, but that the Crown of Lower Egypt (if such i 

) bes changed is hue frm red o bore gre. iiio 
The same head-dress, in the same colours, has been placed by thesame painter on Pilate’s 
head in Bis picture of the Flagelleon in the Ducal Palace at Urbino. TA a letter of the 

oth October, T952, in answer to an Inquiry from the writer of this Study, Signor Pietro 
Zamponi, Soprintendente alle Galleri dele Marche, notes chat this heai-drewe comes 
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century English-speaking countries in the recognizably derivative shape 
of the ‘college cap’ or ‘mortar-board’? The last link but one in the lost 
chain of transmission could readily be detected in the ‘toque’ worn by 
members of the legal profession in France; but from whom had this 
headgear been borrowed by these French representatives of one of the 
liberal professions of Western Christendom? From the Ottoman gran- 
dees who, before the revolutionary substitution of an egalitarian fez by 
Sultan Mahmüd II (imperabat A.D. 1808-39), had worn the Achae- 
menian ‘taka’ wrapped in a voluminous turban? Or from the priests of 
the Eastern Orthodox Christian Church in partibus Ottomanicis, on 
whom a plain black variant of this Persian headgear had been imposed by 
their Muslim masters? Or from the uhlans! whose Turkish appellation 
testifies that their accoutrements must have been introduced into Poland 
from Turkey on their way to becoming acclimatized in Prussia? 

"What, again, was the line of descent by which the hood that was asso- 
ciated with cap and gown in the academic costume of twentieth-century 
English-speaking countries had been derived from the ‘hood’ that, in 
the Achaemenian Emperor Darius I's bas-relief carved on the face of 
the cliff at Behistan before the close of the sixth century B.C., draws the 
eye to the last of the figures in the file of vanquished rebel leaders who 
are being brought to judgement before the face of their puissant sub- 
jugator? It is true that the enormously high pointed cap that the Massa- 
getan Saka chieftain Skunkha is here portrayed as wearing bears slightly 
more resemblance to Little Red Ridinghood’s headgear than it bears to 
the glorified scarf that twentieth-century Anglo-Saxon doctors and 
bachelors of Theology, Law, Arts, and Science wore slung over their 
shoulders; yet the identity of the name attests the historical connexion; 
for, in virtue of their distinctively peculiar headgear, the Massagetae 
were nicknamed by their Persian conquerors ‘the Pointed-Hood Saka’ 
(Saka Tigrakhaud). What were the successive stages in the subsequent 
metamorphosis of Skunkha’s headgear? 

Anyone contemplating Skunkha’s ‘pointed hood’ in a photograph of 
Darius’s bas-relief could predict that sooner or later its point would sag. 
either forwards or backwards; and there was evidence to show that both 
these alternative possible variations in the fashion of wearing this pre- 
posterous Massagetan headgear were subsequently tried. At the time of 
writing, the forward-curving variant was to be seen in the Panjab in the 
horn-shaped cap of stiff dark blue felt round which the Sikh akalis wore 
their ring-shaped war-quoits, and in the flabbier headgear of the same 
shape that was part of the insignia of a Neapolitan Pulcinello, while the 
backward-curving variant was the Medieval Western liripipium—still 
familiar to Modern Western eyes in busts and portraits of Dante— 
whose point, transformed from a stiff felt steeple into a soft cloth pigtail 
hanging down between the shoulder-blades, had once captivated the 
male half of the population of the whole of a fourteenth-century Western 
Christendom, from Florence to Greenland.* 

3 PRO caer: Pr erectland, whose Ising tgp for survival ended in teir 
Eeen soup ghee shes Grenland and ttr Decent erg Poe Hundred 
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‘The survival of the forward- pointing variant of the Massagetan ‘hood’ 
in the Panjab was, of course, easily explained. It had been carried from 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin into the Indus Basin by the Massagetae them- 
selves, together with their tribal name (the Jats), in their Volkerwander- 
ung in the second century B.C. It was not so easy to account for the 
epiphany of the self-same variant of the pointed hood on Pulcinello's 
head at Naples; yet an historian might hazard the guess that its carriers 
from Central Asia to Southern Italy might have been Alzeco's war- 
band of Bulgar Hun Turkish-speaking Eurasian Nomads who were 
passed on by Grimwald King of the Lombards (regnabat A.D. 662-671) 
to his son Romwald Duke of Benevento, and were then planted by 
Romwald in the depopulated territories of Bovianum, Saepinum, 
Aesernia, and other decayed city-states! in the district of Northern 
Samnium that afterwards came to be known as the Molise. ‘It seems 
probable that this settlement of the Bulgarians was partly a measure of 
precaution against attack from Rome or Naples’ and, if so, it might also 
seem not improbable that the Roman united empire loyalists who had 
continued, after the irruption of the Lombards, to hold bridgeheads at 
Naples and Gaeta and in the Ducatus Romanus for an Imperial Govern- 
ment at Constantinople should have given visual expression to their 
scorn and detestation of the Eurasian Nomad horde which the Lombard 
usurpers had now planted next door to them by clapping these ex- 
‘Nomads’ distinctively outlandish ‘pointed hood’ upon the headof a pup- 
pet representing the arch-villain Pontius Pilate in a perfunciorily 
Christianized Fabula Atellana. 

‘Though there is no evidence that the Bulgars’ Hun ancestors had, in 
fact, picked up the Massagetan “pointed hood en route from Mongolia 
to the Great Western Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, it seems just possible 
that our Parthian shot in the dark may have hit the mark; but whence 
did Dante acquire his liripipium? What was the missing link here between 
the backward-trailing hood worn by a Florentine poet born in A.D. 1265 
and a tendency towards a backward-curving fashion of wearing the 
Massagetan ‘pointed hood’ that was revealed in the extant works of art 
of an Achaemenian Empire that had been overthrown in 334-330 B.C.? 
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Here again, a clue might be found by the historian in one of the periodic 
eruptions of the Nomads out of the Eurasian Steppe. In a.D. 1241 the 
unprecedentedly violent eruption of the Mongols out of the heart of the 
Steppe had sent the Cuman Turkish Nomads flying out of the Steppe’s 
Great Western Bay into the detached enclave of steppe-land in the Hun- 
garian Alföld, with the Mongols themselves following at the Cumans? 
heels. The Cumans had burst into Hungary as pagan barbarians, and 
such they might have remained if their Mongol pursuers had stayed 
there with them. But the wave of Mongol invasion had receded from 
Hungary as rapidly as it had swept over it, and, when once the Mongols 
were out of the way, the Magyars, who knew how to handle Nomads in 
virtue of being ci-devant Nomads themselves, had managed to convert 
the manageably small intrusive horde of Cuman strangers in their 
midst to the Western Christian religion and culture to which the 
Cumans’ Magyar hosts had been converted a quarter of a millennium. 
earlier." Through the agency of Western Christendom's Magyar march- 
men over against the Eurasian Steppe, the Cuman refugees in the Alföld 
had thus been brought into the fold of Western Christendom in the 
course of the second half of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era;* 
and it does not seem unduly fanciful to conjecture that they left a monu- 
ment of their conversion in the subsequent captivation of the Western 
Christian World, into which these Eurasian Nomad immigrants had 
thus made their entry, by the backward-curving variant of the Massa- 
getan ‘pointed hood’ in the outré form of the liripipium.? 

"We cannot take our eyes off Skunkha's steeple-shaped ‘hood’ without 
being moved to ask the further question whether this extraordinary 
headgear was an invention of the Massagetae's own, or whether it is not 
more likely that they had borrowed it from Anatolia, where the antiquity 
of its vogue is attested by its appearance on the heads of the warriors on 
the frieze in the Hittite sanctum at Yazyly Qaya, over against the Hittite 
capital city on Boghazqal'eh, while the persistence of its vogue there— 
latterly in the service, not of War, but of Religion—is attested by its re- 
tention as part of the insignia of the Islamic religious orders in Anatolia 
down to their dissolution on the 2nd September, 1925, by the fiat of the 
government of a Westernizing Turkish Republic, These orgiastic wor- 
shippers of the One True God are convicted by their headgear of having 
been the spiritual heirs of those orgiastic worshippers of the goddess 
Cybele who were nicknamed Corybantes (‘High-Hats') by Hellenic 
observers. Was Anatolia the original centre of dispersion of ‘the pointed 
hood’ in the pristine form in which it appears on the head of the Massa- 
getan chief Skunkha in the sixth century mc. and on the heads of 
witches, astrologers, heretics, and dunces in Western Christendom? 

Whatever its original provenance may have been, the Massagetan 
pointed hood’ was in any case not the Eurasian Nomads’ normal headgear. 
"The common run of Eurasian Nomad peoples wore ‘the Phrygian cap’ in 
which the Scyths are portrayed in Hellenic and Helleno-Scythian works 
of art made in the fifth and fourth centuries 8.c., and which is likewise 


1 See IIT, iü, 426. 2 See TIT, fi, 46r. 
5 Was he Ottoman Janissaries' headgear a variant of the lipiplum which had been 
slung into Anatolia by the sime Mongol eruption in Eurasia? 
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the headgear in which Dacians, colliding with the Romans four or five 
hundred years after the Scythians’ floruit, are depicted on Trajan's 
Column. In bringing this standard Eurasian Nomad headgear on to 
Our stage, we have anticipated the answer to another question: How 
comes it that the official head-dress of the Doge of Venice, familiar to 
frequenters of the National Gallery in London in Giovanni Bellini's 
portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano (ducebat A.D. 1501-21), is 
identical with that displayed in clay figurines representing officials in the 
service of the T'ang Dynasty (imperabant .D. 618-907) in a Far Eastern 
World that lay on the other side of the Eurasian Steppe from Western 
Christendom? The link becomes manifest when we realize that this 
‘Veneto-Chinese official headgear is the Eurasian Nomad’s standard 
soft ‘Phrygian cap’ frozen stiff; and it is not difficult to understand how 
this came to be part of the insignia of public office in Northern China, 
considering that the Nomads had been politically dominant there for 
more than three hundred years before the T'ang régime was established 
"with its headquarters within this domain that the Nomads had carved 
out for themselves in partibus Sinarum.! Presumably the same official 
headgear was picked up by the Venetians from one or other of the suc- 
cessive hordes of Nomads—Sarmatians, Huns, Bulgars, Pseudo-Avars, 
and Magyars—who repeatedly raided the plains of Northern Italy in 
the courses of the post-Theodosian and the post-Carolingian Völker- 
wanderungen 

Nor was it only the headgear of the Eurasian Nomads that found its 
way into Western Christendom; for the historic accoutrements of the 
Scyths and the Dacians, as these are portrayed in Hellenic works of art, 
reappear, cap-d-pie, in the garb in which a mythical race of Dwarfs was 
subsequently clothed in a Western folk-lore. These Dwarfs were, of 
course, numina—projected by the Subconscious Psyche in response to 
the mind’s challenging experience of extracting metallic treasure from 
the bowels of the Earth—who never had any existence in what the Con- 
scious Psyche calls ‘real life’; but the costume in which the Dwarfs made 
their epiphany in Fairyland must have been the authentic dress of some 
living people of flesh and blood who were encountered by the pioneers 
ofa Medieval Western Christendom’s eastward expansion overland. If we 


2 See X. fx, 651-2, 

2. See, however, Zanetti, Gy in his dissertation Della Berretta Ducale, Volgarmente 
Chiamata Corno, cha portas? da Serenicimi Dogi di Venezia (1775), to which the writer's 
attention was drawn by Mr. James Laver, the Keeper of the Departments of Engrave 
ing, Illustration, and Design, and of Paintings at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London. Zanetti argues that the modern form of the Doge's official bead-dress was 
motthe =" "EOS. was the recent result of a six or seven hundred years long Pro- 
ease of "he claims to have identified nine stages (illustrated at the end 
of the booklet. "he current name coro—alluding to the point to which the Doge's cap, 
in ity modern shape, rose at the back-—could not be traced back earlier then the e 
teenth century, in Zonet’ belief (i, pp. xcs). Zanetti finds the origin of the 
modern corno in a conical cap worn by dogi in representations of them im the oldest 
mosaics in St. Maris (bid, p. v). He suggests (ibid, pp. xix-xxi) that this conical cap 
‘was a Teutonic barbarian "Transalpine headgear which was adopted by the Venetian 
dogi and was then progressively modified at Venice until it eventually arrived at is 
modern style. After following Zanest's arguments and examining his illustrations, the 
riter of this Study did not find himself convinced that the T'ang-like como and the 
Corolingian-like conical beretta were in truth successive stages in the evolution of one 
and the same cap. 
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may also hazard a guess at the provenance of this lost tribe whose dress. 

as thus immortalized by being taken as the model for the clothing of 
imaginary Dwarfs, we may picture to ourselves a band of Nomad herds- 
men straying beyond the limits of their cattle ranges in the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe as they push their way up the valley of the 
Dniestr into the Galician forests; and we may go on to picture these 
stray stock-breeders finding themselves constrained, in a strange 
physical environment, to change their economic occupation by taking 
to mining. The historic prototypes of the mythical Dwarfs would then 
be a mining community in some secluded valley of the Carpathians or 
the Riesengebirge whose Nomad origin was still advertised in their an- 
cestral dress at the time when the first aggressive Medieval German 
mineral prospectors arrived on the scene to put these ci-devant Nomad 
miners out of business, 

‘The itch to find explanations for connexions between historical facts 
is, of course, excited by facts of other kinds besides identities n fashions of 
clothes. In the field of Language, for example, how had it come to pass 
that the vocabulary of a late-nineteenth-century middle-class English 
nursery included the name of the Sumeric goddess Inanna? The history 
of the translation of Inanna to an English nursery from a Sumerian 
temple was illuminated by her epiphany under her original name— 
none the worse for its long journey through Time and Space, save for the 
weathering away of its initial vowel—as the Nanna who, in the pagan 
pantheon of a post-Carolingian Scandinavian heroic age, was still being 
honoured as the consort of Balder, ‘the Lord’ who dies and rises from. 
the dead, Though, in Scandinavia in the tenth century after Christ, the 
Norse version of the dying and rising god’s traditional epithet has 
eclipsed this Sumeric god’s proper name, Balders identity with 
"Tammuz, which is proclaimed in Balder's passion, is established by the 
tell-tale survival of the Sumerian proper name of a great Mother who is 
"Tammuz-Balder's wife.! In a Victorian nursery, where the child's nurse 
meant more than its mother meant to the child, it was natural enough 
that the child should apply the name of this unforgettable Mother God- 
dess to the most puissant female figure within its miniature horizon." 

"What, again, was the etymology of BactAeds, the Greek word for ‘king’, 
which was as enigmatic as it was familiar? Kral, the Slavonic word for 
‘king’, was familiar without being enigmatic. The word kral was known. 
to have originated in the coining of a common noun out of the proper 
name of an historical King Karl whose fame had made so wide and so 
deep and so lasting an impression on the imaginations of the Slavonic- 
speaking barbarians beyond the eastern borders of Charlemagne’s em- 
pire that in all Slavonic dialects, from those of the adjacent Wends and 
Srbs to those of the distant Russians and Bulgarians, the Great Karl's 
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non-Slavonic personal name came, par excellence, to denote any holder 
of the royal office of which Karolus Magnus had been such a pre- 
eminent incumbent. On this analogy, might an inquirer hazard the guess 
that the Greek, like the Slavonic, word for ‘king’ had been derived from 
the foreign proper name of an historical king who had made 2 com- 
‘parable impression on the imagination of the Achaean barbarians at the 
‘moment of their entry on to the stage of History? The Hittite counter- 
part of an Austrasian Karl was forthcoming in the person of Biyassiliš 
the son of Suppiluliuma, who was installed by his father as the Hittite 
sub-king of Carchemish,! commanding the right bank of the Euphrates 
at its western elbow, mid-way through the fourteenth century B.C., at 
just about the time when the Achaean pirates were making their first 
lodgements on the coasts of Pamphylia and Cyprus. Though Biyassilif's 
reign at Carchemish was short, he won swift renown by invading Mitanni 
on his imperial father's behalf and reinstating there, as a Hittite puppet, 
Mattiwaza, a refugee claimant to the Mitannian throne.? It would be the 
less surprising to find that Biyassli8 had made his way into the Greek 
vocabulary, considering that Biyassilits brother, and Suppiluliuma’s 
second successor on the Hittite imperial throne, Muršiliš II, who is 
known to have crossed the Achaeans’ path in Millawanda, certainly did 
make his way into Greek legend as Myrtilus, the tool and victim of the 
Anatolian adventurer Pelops, while a later Hittite emperor, Tutkhaliya 
IV, who likewise had dealings with the Achaeans in Western Anatolia, 
figures in Greek legend as Deucalion, the survivor of the Flood. 

“The itch to find a link between two widely sundered yet patently 
identical historical terms—linguistic, sartorial, or whatnot—might still 
set a would-be historian’s mind in motion when not only the connecting 
link but also one of the two terminals was missing. Who had been the 
ancestors of the Etruscans? Who were the descendants of the Lost Ten 
‘Tribes of Israel? There could have been few obscure peoples that had 
not been cast by some Hellenic or Modern Western antiquarian for the 
role of having been the Etruscans’ progenitors; and there could have 
been still fewer ambitious and conceited peoples in the broad domains 
of Christendom and Islam that had not claimed to be the heirs of the 
Lost Tribes. 

“The fantastic history of these spurious claims was a warning that the 
potentially creative intellectual impulse to investigate the relations be- 
tween historical facts might lose itself in a sandbed of folly; and a pru- 
dent adult historian would sternly restrict the ration of time and energy 
that he allowed his mind to devote to such unsolved, and perhaps in- 
soluble, questions concerning the connexions between things that had 
fascinated him since childhood. Yet there were at least two grounds for 
seeing in these alluring curiosities of History something more than un- 
profitable trivialities In the first place they might throw light on general 
historical questions of manifest importance. Our string of Plutarchan 
questions about the history of divers articles of dress brings out, for 
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example, the interesting truth that the conductivity of the social fabric 
of human life is exceptionally high in two particular social milieux: in a 
“universal state’, such as the Achaemenian Empire or the Roman Empire, 
and in a Nomad pastoral society cruising on the waterless ocean of the 
Steppe. Our speculations about the provenance of a word in a Victori 
English nursery vocabulary similarly bring out the truth that the radia- 
tional energy of elements of culture is exceptionally high when these 
elements are divinities. Such lights on the landscape of Oecumenical 
History, fitful though they might be, were nevertheless sufficiently illu- 
minating in themselves to justify the exercise of the Intellect in inve: 
gating the connexions between facts that at first sight might appear 
trivial; but the main justification for this childish-looking intellectual 
pursuit was that it was pregnant with a question—' How did this come 
out of that? And how did that turn into this —which was at the heart 
of every adult historian's serious business on the intellectual plane. 

In endeavouring to trace forwards and backwards the history of 
Skunkhz's arresting ‘pointed hood’, a child's mind would be setting out 
on the Intellect’s ultimate quest ‘rerum cognoscere causas’;! and, in 
putting itself through a childish trial practice of this sovereign intellec- 
tual activity, the mind of a potential historian would be unconsciously 
preparing itself agdinst the historic day when it might rise to the height 
‘of some great occasion for wresting from the Sphynx an answer to one 
of her more significant riddles. 


(b) PAULLO MAIORA 
1. Inspirations from Social Milieus 
Clarendon, Procopius, Josephus, Thucydides, Rhodes 

"How has this come out of that?” If we set ourselves now to trace the 
genesis of some of the classic achievements of great historians, we shall 
find that this simple question has presented the challenge to which their 
mighty works have been the response. In making a survey of instances 
that are particularly instructive or particularly celebrated or both, we 
may find it convenient to examine first those cases in which the intellec- 
tual challenge has been presented by some public event, and then those 
in which it has been presented by some personal experience. 

Since, in the histories of the civilizations down to the time of writing, 
wars had been the most frequent and most conspicuous agencies of 
social change at a pace fast enough to make the change perceptibly 
revolutionary even within the span of a single lifetime, itis not surprising 
to find that the intellectually inspiring elemental question ‘How has this 
come out of that? had often clothed itself in the form: ‘How has this 
‘post-war state of affairs come out of that pre-war state” 

"This question had suggested the subject for a classic historical work 
to Clarendon, Procopius, Josephus, Thucydides, and James Ford 
Rhodes; and, of these five great historians, the last-mentioned was per- 
haps the most remarkable witness to the strength of the inspiration that 
might be breathed into a potential historian’s mind by the question how 

"Virgil: Georgie I, 1490. 
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the transit has come to be made from an ante-bellum dispensation to a 
post-bellum one that is strikingly unlike its predecessor, though it is 
separated from this previous dispensation chronologically by just a 
few alchemic war years. 

Clarendon, after all, might have been expected to become the historian 
of the English Civil War of A.D. 1642-7; for, by the date of the outbreak 
of that war, Clarendon was already active and prominent in English 
parliamentary politics; as soon as war broke out, he became King 
Charles’ principal adviser on legal and constitutional questions; and, 
before the war was over, he had risen to be one of the foremost states- 
‘men in the Royalist camp. In short, the Civil War had been as great an 
event in its historian’s personal life as in the public life of the nation 
that had been rent in twain by it. Procopius, the historian of the wars of 
Justinian, served in Belisarius's campaigns as the commander-in-chief's 
private secretary! As for Josephus and Thucydides, the outbreak of the 
wars of which they eventually wrote histories found both of them of an 
age and social rank that qualified them for military service in commands 
of considerable responsibility, while Josephus’s dramatic personal for- 
tunes in the Great Romano-Jewish War of a.n. 66-70 gave him the 
advantage—inestimably valuable for a future historian—of seeing the 
military conflict that was to be his subject first from the side of his 
Jewish compatriots and afterwards from the side of his Roman captors, 
thanks to the open-mindedness and perspicacity shown by Vespasian in 
employing his gifted Jewish prisoner-of-war as a confidential adviser on 
Jewish affairs.* It is not surprising that Thucydides, as he tells us in the 
first sentence of his history, should have foreseen, at the outbreak of the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War of 431-404 B.C., that this was going to be, 
not merely a great war, but perhaps actually the most important of all 
wars that had yet been waged within Hellenic memory, or that Josephus, 

‘Say ova cord o tis war as a wache aa of he cde dae abort, ace I 
pns a iratban weineg fli events, ann command of out Gema ng at 
Vespasian and Titus compelled me to zemala in constant akendance upon them under 
guard, at eat in chaina uns =" 7 E was released and was sent from Alexandria, 
En Tius saf, to 
thar escaped my observation. The events in the 
first hand, while I was the only person 
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in the first sentence of his history likewise, should have claimed for the 
Romano-Jewish War of a.D. 66-70 in retrospect that it was ‘the greatest 
war of our own times’ and that it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
add that it was ‘the greatest of any wars on record between either city- 
states or nations." By contrast, James Ford Rhodes was not merely re- 
mote from public life but was also still only a boy at the time of the war? 
that inspired him to carry out his intellectual life-work. The only direct 
personal connexion, known to the present writer, that Rhodes had with 
the great public events in the United States either during or immediately 
before or after the Civil War was his father's participation, as one of the 
Douglasite Democratic delegates from Ohio, in the Democratic Party's 
Convention at Charleston, South Carolina, on the 23rd April-rst May, 
1860.3 Yet Rhodes’ responsiveness to the intellectual challenge of the 
revolution in his country's life during his boyhood was apparently so 
vigorous that even in his schooldays, it is said, ‘he had conceived the 
purpose of writing American history’ while in his adult life he demon- 
strated the steadfastness of an already settled purpose by the patience 
with which he waited until A.D. 1887 before starting work on his grand 
historical design’ and by the persistence with which he then spent the 
next nineteen years (a.D. 1887-1906) in bringing A History of the United 
‘States from the Compromise of 1850 down to the Final Restoration of 
Home Rule at the South in 1877, and another sixteen years (A.D. 1906~ 
22) after that in carrying the story on from A.D. 1877 to A.D. 1909.” 


‘war of which he became the historian endorsed by a great living American soldier who 
Rad just taken on his shoulders the burden of the Seeretaryship of Stato, In an address st 
Princeton on that date, in which he was impressing upon his audience the importance for 
the country of an enlightened public opinion that could co-operate intelligently with the 
Bii inthe cote tnd exertion of a national foreign policy, Cenral Mar 
Shall suggested to them that one way of equipping themselves mentally for this contem- 
porary peliial task would be to study she Mastery of the Hellenic World during the 
Beneratlon ending inthe outbreak of the Wer of 431 4o4 5c. 

The intellectual alventageousness of a position in which he had a foot in both the 
contending camps and an insight into both the condlcting cultures inspired Josephus not 
Merely to rite & history of the war in which he had participated personally, in two sues 
cessive diferent capacities, br also to publish an edition of his work in Greek as well a 
Sacin Aramaic. f hs preface to The Romano- Jesi War (Book I, chaps, -10) he has re- 
Sorde that his dissatisfaction with the histories of this war previously published [in Greek 
Shas induced me to offer to the public of the Roman Empire, ina Greek translation a wer 
af my own, originally composed in my mative [Aramaic] language and published in the 
Ron-Hellenie Orient, |.. T felt it a paradox that the truth concerning eventa of such im- 
Porsanee should be allowed to renala unsettled and that the Parthians, the Babylonians, 
The most remote populations of Arabia, my own compatriots beyond the Euphrates, and 
the jnhebitant of Aciubéné should be accurately informed, through my labours, of the 
tigin, vicesiudes, and issue of the war, while the Hellenes and all Romans who did not 
Serve in the campaign should have nothing better at their disposal than latering or 
tiious accounts which conceal the truth” 3 : : 

‘The wideness ofthe range of the currency of Aramaic as a [gua franca in the Syriae 
‘World of Josephus'a day hes been noticed in V. V: 87-900 5 n 

"Fanos woe born oh the rst May, 1648, so he was not yet thirteen years old on the 
sath April 186r, when fie was opened on Fort Sumter, and not yer seventeen years ol 
bathe bath Apel 1865, when Jobmaon signed with Sherman the defnitive convention 
For the surrender of all Confederate forces still under arms, 

5 Bee Nevins, Allen: The Emergence of Lincoln (New York rogo, Scribner, 2 vols), vol. 


pase. : ! 
 P' Morse Te. John Torrey: "Memoir of James Ford Rhodes’ in the Proceedings of the 
Maryudiusds Historical Soe, October, oat une, 1927 (Boston 1927) p: 278. 
fe pattern of odes wong le i zamata o pp. ra nd re, blo. 
$ See Morse ibi p 1807 A Le Lowell, Ibid p. 124- 
Howe 
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‘The experience of living through a war—whether as a prominent 
participant in the catastrophe or as a sensitive spectator of it—was thus 
the inspiration of all these five historians, but itis also evident that the 
theme with which a war presented each of them was a revolution in 
human affairs which was of greater magnitude and significance than the 
military conflict by which it was signalized, 

Clarendon’s underlying theme is the decision, in the English Civil 
‘War, of a momentous controversy over the evolution of the traditional 
constitution of the kingdom and, though Clarendon may hold that this 
decision was the wrong one, and may hope that its ostensible reversal at 
the Restoration may prove to have been genuine and permanent, his be- 
lief in the importance of his constitutional theme is attested by his act of 
writing his history. 

Rhodes’ underlying theme is the discomfiture, registered in the defeat 
of the Confederacy in the American Civil War, of one section of the 
United States and province of the Western World of the day which had 
been alienated from the rest of an American Commonwealth and a 
Western Society by the fateful heritage of ‘the peculiar institution’ of 
Negro Slavery. In the American Civil War the slave-holding South 
failed to preserve by the ultima ratio of political secession a traditional 
social evil that, by this date, had been decisively condemned by the 
conscience of the Western World as a whole. In recording the political 
failure of eleven of the slave states included in the United States in 
1861 to emulate the thirteen colonies that had revolted against the 
British Crown in a.D. 1775 by establishing a new sovereign independent 
confederation to house a nation struggling to be born, the historian is at 
the same time recording the social failure of a slave-holding branch of a 
Late Modern Western Society to emulate a city-state cosmos which had 
differentiated itself from the main body of Western Christendom in the 
Medieval chapter of Western history. 

‘Thucydides’ underlying subject is the larger one of the tragic break, 
down of a promising civilization; and an intuition of this theme, and 
recognition of its importance, were no doubt the considerations that led 
an American soldier-statesman, on the 2and February, 1947, to exhort 
an audience composed of the faculty, students, and alumni of a 
great American university to study the antecedents of the war that 
Thucydides had immortalized? 

Josephus's underlying theme was an episode in the long-drawn-out 
encounter between the Syriac and the Hellenic Society in which a Pales- 
tinian Jewry, posted in the perilous front line of the Syriac order of 
battle, had been partly inflamed and partly intimidated by a Zealot 
minority into embarking on the forlorn hope of taking up arms against 
an Hellenic universal state.* 


"The revolutionary element among the Jews, which was at its zenith 
both in funds and in forces, timed its rebellion to take advantage of the 
prevailing disorders, The consequent convulsions were so violent that the 


3 See p, 60, n. 3, above, 
TIT. tii. 294-6; and V. v. 68 and 2; 
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fate of the East bung in the balance between the two belligerents, who 
had everything respectively to hope and to fear from the issue. The Jews 
hoped that the entire body of their compatriots beyond the Euphrates 
‘would join in their rising, while the Romans were harassed by attacks 
from their German neighbours, unrest among their Celtic subjects, and 
the world-wide convulsions that followed the death of Nero/* 


As for Procopius, his underlying subject is the rally, registered in 
Justinian’s wars, of an Hellenic Society, embodied politically ina Roman 
Empire, after both the empire and the society had appeared to be mori- 
bund. The questions raised in Procopius’s mind by this series of Roman 
military counter-offensives against the barbarian intruders on Roman 
territory are: ‘How have the Romans managed to regain the upper hand? 
What have been the new military equipment and tactics through which 
they have won their victory? How has the Imperial Government 
acquired the resources for building churches as well as fortresses? And 
‘what is this revolutionary style of architecture in which Anthemius, in 
building the church of the Ayía Sophfa,? has vindicated the Justinianean, 
rally of the Hellenic Civilization as signally as Belisarius has vindicated 
it by overthrowing the Vandals and the Ostrogoths? How, in short, has 
the Romania of Arcadius and ‘Theodosius II (imperabant A-D: 395-450) 
become the Romania of Justinian (imperabat A.D. 527-65)?” These were 
the questions that moved Procopius to write The Wars of Justinian and. 
Justinian’s Public Works; but the sixth-century Caesarean historian 
barrister had not reached the end of his tether before the unhappy out- 
come of a reign that, on the surface, had looked so magnificent had 
raised a further question in Procopius's mind: ‘Has not this apparent 
rally really been a delusion? Has not Justinian’s policy of action and out- 
lay on the grand scale been a megalomaniac's irreparable blunder? Has 
not he proved, en fin de compte, to have achieved nothing more than 
barren and ephemeral triumphs purchased at the cost of dissipating 
irreplaceable resources which Arcadius and Theodosius II had con- 
served and which Leo the Great, Zeno, and Anastasius had augmented P5 
‘This was the question that moved Procopius to think his second thoughts 
and to put these on record in A Secret History of the Reign of Justinian 
and Theodora, 


Polybius 

Tt will be seen that, while all five of che historians whom we have been 
considering were inspired to write their works by their experience of a 
war, the elemental question ‘How has this come out of that?” came, in all 
five minds, to embrace a much wider gamut of historical change than just 
those events that could be construed as direct effects of the war which 
had originally precipitated the spate of intellectually fruitful questions. 
There are other historians to whom the elemental question presented 
itself from the outset in this broader form. For example, Polybius of 
Megalopolis (vivebat circa 206-128 B.C.) lived to see the number of 


i Josopi: Preface to The Romano Joush War (Book cios g-a) 
2 See the passage quoted in IIT. di. 163. Si 
4 The De Hodie T 5 See 1V. 
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Great Powers in a post-Alexandrine Hellenic World reduced from the 
five that had still been in existence at the time of the historian's birth to a 
single victorious survivor. 

"The events which he has chosen as his subject are sufficiently extra- 
ordinary in themselves to arouse and stimulate the interest of every reader, 
young or old. What mind, however commonplace or indifferent, could 
feel no curiosity to learn the process by which almost the whole World 
fell under the undisputed ascendancy of Rome within a period of less than 
fifty-three years,! or to acquaint itself with the political organisation that 
was the secret of a triumph without precedent in the annals of Mankind? 
What mind, however much infatuated with other spectacles and other 
studies, could find a field of knowledge more profitable than this ?* 


‘The experience of this political revolution in the Hellenic World of 
his day, which thus moved Polybius to ask the question “How has this 
revolution come about? also moved him to go on to ask two supplemen- 
tary questions: "Who are these Romans who have conquered the World 
within my lifetime? and ‘What is the intelligible field of historical 
study”? 

“If the two commonwealths which contended for world-power in this 
war had been objects of common knowledge [to the cultivated minority of 
the general public in the Hellenic World), it would perhaps have been 
superfluous to insert an introductory section in order to explain the 
policies and resources that inspired them to embark upon enterprises of 
such magnitude, Actually, however, the previous resources and transac- 
tions of the Roman and Carthaginian commonwealths are so unfamiliar 
to the majority of the Hellenic public that it has seemed essential to pre- 
face this history with two introductory volumes. This will ensure that no 
reader will find himself at the commencement of my main narrative with- 
out an answer to the question: “What policy was in the Romans’ minds. 
and what resources, military and economic, were in their hands at the 
time when they embarked upon these projects, which resulted in their 
becoming masters of the entire Mediterranean and its littoral ?” These two 
introductory volumes will make it clear that the means at the Romans’ dis- 
posal were admirably adapted to the end of world-power and world- 
empire, as conceived and attained by them.’+ 

‘The intellectual task, undertaken by Polybius, of putting these march- 
men-conquerors of the Hellenic World on the Hellenic public's mental 
map was one for which the Megalopolitan statesman-historian had been 
singularly well equipped by the vicissitudes of his own life.’ Like Jose- 
phus after him, Polybius was deported from his native land by the Roman 
nuthorities—not, indeed, as the prisoner-of-war in chains that Josephus 
was when he was taken to Alexandria, but as a political hostage sen- 
tenced to internment. Like Josephus, again, Polybius, in the next chapter 


2 Le. from the spring of 219 nc, when Hannibal laid siege to Saguntum, to the aand 
June, 168 n when Lucius Aemilius Paullus won his decisive victory over the Mace- 
CET Bübbise Ete fo Cecil History nce tha nl sear of the) One Fha 

2 Polybius: Preface o Oecmenical History since the [initial year ofthe] One Hundred 
and Forish Olympiad (sao s. Book | chap. 1) quoted rendi e Ib Me ety 

* his second of Polybius s two supplementary questions was the key whieh opened 
the door into a study of History in the mind of the present water (ee the present wot 


i reso), 
* Polybius, op. cit, Book I, chap. 3. 2, Sce LL i, 316-18 
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of his personal story, succeeded in winning his Roman captors’ con- 
fidence and esteem, and in Polybius’s case this esteem flowered into a 
warm personal friendship between the Megalopolitan internee and his 
younger Roman contemporary, Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus,! 
the son of the victor at Pydna who came to the front in Roman publie. 
life, both as a military commander and as a statesman, during the period. 
of Polybius's internment in Italy (166—150 8.c.), and who subsequently 
took Polybius with him on his staff to the African front for the two 
Roman campaigns (gerebantur 147-146 B.C.) under Scipio's command 
that ended in the destruction of Carthage. When Polybiuse fellow 
deportees from the city-states of the Achaean Confederacy had been 
relegated to Italian country towns, Scipio had obtained for Polybius the 
special privilege of being allowed to continue to reside in the capital. 
Tt will be seen that Polybius's portrait of Rome for the instruction of 
Hellenic eyes had been drawn from the life under exceptionally favour- 
able conditions for the achievement of a faithful likeness. 

Polybius second supplementary question What is the intelligible 
field of historical study P—opened up wider mental horizons, 

"The coincidence by which all the transactions of the World have been. 
oriented in a single direction and guided towards a single goal is the extra- 
ordinary characteristic of the present age, to which the special feature of 
the present work is a corollary. The unity of events imposes upon the his- 
torian a similar unity of composition in depicting for his readers the opera- 
tion of the laws of Fortune on the grand scale, and this has been my 
own principal inducement and stimulus in the work which I have under- 
taken.’? 


‘The virtual unification of the Hellenic World, within the historian’s 
own lifetime, on the political plane opened his eyes to the continuity,? 
the universality,* and the unity* of History. 


"Writers and readers of History ought to concentrate attention less upon 
the bald narrative of transactions than upon the antecedents, concomitants, 
and consequences of any given action. If you eliminate from History the 
“Why” and the “How” and the “Wherefore” of the particular transaction 
and the rationality—or the reverse—of its result, what is left of her ceases 
to be a science and becomes a tour de force, which may give momentary 
pleasure, but which is of no assistance whatever for dealing with the 
Future.” 

“Tt is impossible to obtain from the monographs of historical specialists 
a comprehensive view of the morphology of Universal History. By reading 
a bald and isolated narrative of the transactions in Sicily and Spain, it is 
obviously impossible to realise and understand cither the magnitude or 
the unity of the events in question, by which I mean the methods and 
institutions of which Fortune has availed herself in order to accomplish 
what has been her most extraordinary achievement in our generation. This 
achievement is nothing less than the reduction of the entire known world 
under the dominion of a single empire—a phenomenon of which there is 

Sex Polybius, op; cit, Book XXXI, chapa 22-30, 


2 Ibid., Book I, chap. 4, already quoted in ITI i. 317, n. $+ 
3 See ibid., Book ITT, chaps. 31-32. 
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mo previous example in recorded history. A limited knowledge of the 
processes by which Rome captured Syracuse and conquered Spain is, 
no doubt, obtainable from the specialists’ monographs; but without the 
study of Universal History it is difficult to comprehend how she attained 
to universal supremacy. . . . It is only when we consider the fact that the 
same government and commonwealth was producing results in a variety 
of other spheres simultaneously with the conduct of these operations, and 
when we include in the same survey the internal crises and struggles 
which hampered those responsible for all the above-mentioned activities 
abroad, that the remarkable character of the events comes out clearly and. 
obtains the attention which it deserves. This is my reply to those who 
imagine that the work of specialists will initiate them into Universal and. 
General History.”? 

A post-Modern Western historian, re-reading these passages from 
Polybius’s work on the 18th September, 1952, was moved to wonder 
whether he might live to see ‘the reduction of the entire known world 
under the dominion of a single empire'—a phenomenon of which there 
had in truth been as many previous examples in recorded history as 
there had been ‘universal states’—inspire another Polybius to write the 
history of the political unification of another society. At the time of 
writing, it was impossible to foretell whether ‘Fortune’ would present 
this challenging theme to some responsive historian in the rising genera- 
tion; it was not even possible yet to foretell whether, if a twentieth- 
century Oikoumené did crystallize into unity, it would crystallize round 
the United States or round the Soviet Union. It might be guessed, 
however, that, if Rome’s role were to be played in a post-Modern 
‘Western’ World by the United States, the historian of her involuntary 
assumption of dominion would be a West European, and it could be 
prophesied with greater confidence that, ifthe latter-day West European 
Polybius did leave his native land to do this piece of creative intellectual 
work, he would visit-the United States neither as a prisoner-of-war nor 
as a political hostage butas the hospitably invited guest of some politically 
disinterested non-governmental American institution dedicated single- 
mindedly to the promotion of knowledge. 


Josephus and Ton al-Tigtaga 

‘The opportunity, which Polybius found and seized, of making his 
conquered fellow-countrymen acquainted with their Roman conquerors 
was equally open to Josephus, who repaired to Rome some 236 years 
after Polybius had been deported thither; but the account of Roman 
institutions and policy which Josephus was so well qualified to write for 
the instruction of an Aramaic-reading Jewish public might not have 
found a market among the remnants of a shattered yet still Zealot- 
minded Jewry, in whose eyes the victorious Romans were still the same 
uninterestingly abominable Gentiles that they had always been, and in 
whose judgement the victory of Roman over Jewish arms was due, not 
to any notable human strength or virtue in the Roman Commonwealth, 
but to the inscrutable will of an omnipotent Yahweh. Josephus did emu- 


1 Polybius, op. cit, Book VIII, chap. 2, 
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late Polybius in turning to good account his intellectually advantageous 
footing in two culturally diverse camps, but the use that Josephus made 
of his opportunity was to address himself, as Polybius had done, to an 
Hellenic public whose curiosity was still insatiable. The supplementary 
‘question that Josephus took up after he had responded to the question 
raised by the Great Romano-Jewish War of A.D. 66-70 was, not "Who 
are these Romans who have crushed an insurgent Palestinian Jewry ? but 
“Who are these Jews who have brought this fate upon themselves by dar- 
ing to challenge the might of an oecumenical empire commanding all 
the resources of a politically united Hellenic World? ‘This was the 
question that Josephus answered by writing, for an Hellenic public, 
The Ancient History of the Jews. 

In this work Josephus commemorated, for the instruction of their con- 
querors, the history and éthos of a Jewish advance-guard of the Syriac 
Society which had gone down to disaster in a forlorn hope in one of the 
many engagements in the course of a one-thousand-years-long struggle 
between a post-Cyran Syriac and a post-Alexandrine Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion; and what Josephus had thus done for a Palestinian Jewry was done 
for the Syriac Society as a whole, in the last phase of its history, by the 
Shi'i Muslim historian Ibn al-Tiqtaqa of Hillah! (natus circa A.D. 1262). 

Ibn al-Tiqtagà had been born in the metropolitan province of a re- 
integrated Syriac universal state on the morrow of the extirpation of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate and incidental devastation of ‘Iraq? by the Mongol 
war-lord Hülàgü in a.D. 1258. The question presented to him by his 
social milieu was: ‘How has this world in which I have grown up—a 
world in which ‘Iraq is economically derelict and politically subject to 
the rule of a Eurasian Nomad barbarian war-band—come out of the 
world in which my forefathers lived from one generation to another 
over a Time-span of more than five hundred years: a world in which 
“Traq was the garden and granary of the Oihoumené, and in which an 
‘Abbasid oecumenical government ruled from Baghdad a universal 
state extending north-eastward to the Jaxartes, northward to the Cau- 
casus, westward to the Atlantic, and southward to the Arabian and 
Sindi shores of the Indian Ocean? The supplementary question that 
arose for Ibn al-Tiqtaqa, as it had arisen for Josephus, was: ‘What have 
been the history and the éthos of this society that has met with. this 
disaster? And, in Ibn al-Tiqtaqa’s generation, as in Josephus's, this was 
a question that was of some interest to the alien conquerors by whose 
hands the disaster had been inflicted; for Ibn al-Tiqtaq@ lived to see a 
militarily subjugated Dar-al-Islim begin to take its savage Eurasian 
Nomad conquerors captive.? 


is x 
of Islam, vol. i (Leiden 1927, Brill), pp. 44 
denon of Mirsa Muhammad b. Aber Wabbibsi-Quavvint e edition o 
Mulicisfuwaynt's Ta'rihet-Jahan Gushä (London 1972, Luzac) p. x Ibn al-Tiqtaqd's 
Dame was Sellyu d-Din Muhammad b. "Ali b» Muhammad b; Tabitabh. 

7 Bee IV. iv. 42-45. 1 Bee Horace: Epistulae, Book Ti, Ep. i, 1. 156. 
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After the Mongol conqueror Hüligü's son and second successor 
Ahmad Taküdar (dominabatur a.D. 1252-4) had paid for his conversion 
to Islam by losing both his throne and his life at the hands of his out- 
raged pagan Mongol comitatus, Hülágü's sixth successor Ghäzän Khan 
embraced Islam in the year of his accession, A.D. 1295, without suffering 
his great-uncle Takidar’s fates? and this definitive conversion of the 
House of Halagi inaugurated a change of attitude on the converts’ part. 
towards a religion and culture that had now become theirs as well as 
their subjects’! The question "What have been the history and éthos of 
this society that is now captivating its conquerors” was answered by 
Tbn al-Tiqtaqā in a history of Islam from the epiphany of the Prophet 
Muhammad down to the sack of Baghdad by the Mongols in A.D. 1258, 
and a work that has become celebrated as Al-Fakhri obtained its title 
from the name of Ghazin Khfn’s governor of Mawsil, Fakhr-ad-Din 
"Isi, to whom the book was dedicated by the author. In this answer to 
the supplementary question that the historian’s social milieu had pre- 
sented to him, Tbn al-Tiqtaqà has succeeded in recapturing and repro- 
ducing something of the freshness and radiance of a dawn in which the 
Primitive Muslims Arab, as they went ‘from strength to strength’,* had 
found it ‘bliss to be alive'5 under a new dispensation in which the long 
despised and rejected Children of Ishmael were fortified by the con- 
‘ction that they had been chosen by God to become the instruments of 
His will and purpose in place of the Jewish and Christian People of the 
Book. 

“The same stone which the builders refused is become the headstone in 
the corner. This is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.'7 

1 See Browne E. G.: A Literary Historyaf Persia, vol. ii (Cambridge 1928, University 
Preas) pp- 25-a Kegon 

Sr rdi Sha'ban 6n (the ro Tune, 129) Chien nd ten diana Mongols 


made their profession of faith in the presence of Shaykh Sadr-ad-Din Ibribim, the son of. 
‘Din af-Llamawi. Nor did Ghazin lack zeal for his new con- 
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In this portrait of Primitive Islam, painted by a scion of the House of 
‘Ali, on the morrow of the death of a pre-Mongol Islamic common- 
wealth, to satisfy the slayers’ posthumous curiosity about their victim, 
there is a touch of the serenity that comes over a human countenance 
when the hand of Death smoothes away the lines drawn there by the 
struggles of life, 


‘Ald-ad-Din Juwayni and Rashid-ad-Din Hamadani 


‘The ‘Iraqi historian Ibn al-Tigtaga’s attractive history of the pre- 
‘Mongol Muslim Commonwealth in his own Arabic tongue was not the 
only notable historical work that was written under a Eurasian Nomad 
domination in the eastern half of Dar-al-Iskim, on the morrow of the 
catastrophe of A.D. 1258, in response to questions raised by this harrow- 
ing experience; nor was this the only historical motif that was suggested. 
by the spectacle of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate's fatal collision with an 
erupting Mongol Eurasian Nomad Power. 

ine of the incidental and undesigned effects of the overthrow of the 
‘Abbasids and devastation of 'Ir&q was, as we have noticed already in an 
earlier context," the birth, in a ci-devant Syriac World's now derelict 
north-eastern provinces, of an Iranic Muslim Civilization, affiliated to 
the Syriac, in which, for most purposes other than the exposition of 
Islamic theology, a New Persian language and literature were to sup- 
plant the Arabic language and literature that had been dominant in all 
provinces of Dir-al-Islim during the six centuries intervening between 
the overthrow of the Sasanids by the Primitive Muslim Arab ghazis 
and the overthrow of the ‘Abbasids by the pagan Mongols. When a 
previously oecumenical Arabic culture retreated westwards before the 
face of the oncoming Mongols into a fastness in Egypt with a glacis in 
Syria and an eastern frontier at the western elbow of the River Eu- 
phrates, a New Persian literature that, by this time, had been on the rise 
for some three hundred years now at last came fully into its own; and 
this was perhaps the only creative cultural activity in the conquered and 
devastated half of Dar-al-Islim that benefited from the disaster on the 
very morrow of it. During the lifetime of the survivors of a generation in 
Dar-al-Islim that was old enough to have completed its education in a 
classical Arabic language and literature before the catastrophe of AD, 
1258, the cultivation of the New Persian language and literature was 
already relieved of the incubus of the cultural ascendancy of Arabic 
without being yet impoverished by being cut off from the living sources 
of Arabic literary inspiration. The period of Mongol domination in 
Tran and "Iráq (currebat A.D. 1258-1337) was an age in which the leading 
Persian men of letters were still bilingual in the full sense of still being 
able not merely to read Arabic but also to write in it, as well as in 
their native Persian tongue;? and it was also an age which produced 
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incomparably eminent Persian historiens. in contrast to both the 
previous and the subsequentage, in which the brightest stars in the firma- 
ment of a New Persian literature were, not historians, but poets 

"The ascendancy of the historians in the intervening Il-Khàni Age is 
significant; and it is no less significant that the two greatest members of 
this pleiad—‘Alz-ad-Din ‘Ati Malik-i-Juwayni (vivebat A.D. 1226-83) 
and Rashid-ad-Din Fadlallah Tabib al-Hamadant (vivebat circa A.D. 
1247-1318)-—were also eminent civil servants in the Mongol Il-Khins" 
service, and that two of the lesser lights, Wassif-i-Hadrat ‘Abdallah b. 
Fadlallah of Shiraz and Hamdallah Mustawfi of Qazwin, both of whom 
were protégés of Rashid-ad- Din's, were officials of the Il-Kháni Govern- 
ment’s Internal Revenue Department} 

"The pagan barbarian conquerors of Iran and ‘Iraq, who held out for 
thirty-seven years (A.D. 1258-95) after their conquest of Baghdad before 
succumbing to Islam themselves, had found themselves from the outset 
unable to dispense with the services of their newly acquired Muslim 
subjects; for the conquerors’ purpose in invading Dar-al-Islam and 
overthrowing the Caliphate had been to step into the Caliph's shoes; and 
the only means by which these interloping barbarians could ensure that, 
after they had extinguished the Caliphate, the Caliph's government 
should be carried on for their benefit was by drawing upon an existing 
panel of native Persian Muslim professional administrators, The hi 
torian ‘Ali-ad-Din ‘Ati Malik-i-Juwayni’s brother, Shams-ad-Din 
Muhammad Juwayni, managed the administration of Hülagü's appan- 
age for the conqueror and for his first two successors during twenty-one 
years (A.D. 1263-84) of the Il-Khini régime as their s@hib-dicodn,* and 
the two brothers were the sons of a mustauf’l-mamélik (minister of 
finance) and the grandsons of a prime minister of a by then already 
fainéant ‘Abbasid Caliphate's Khwirizmian successor-state in the north- 
‘eastern marches of Dar-al-Islim, over against the Eurasian Steppe, on 
which the Mongol storm had broken in its full fury in A.D. 1220 at the 
fiat of a world-conquering Chingis, 

The grandfather had accompanied the last of the Khwirizm Shahs, 
Sultan Muhammad, and his indomitable son and successor Jalal-ad-Din 
Mankubirni, when they had ‘gone on the run’, fighting rear-guard 
actions as they went The father, who had lingered in Khurāsān, had 


verbatim, from man. arabe No. 356, foll. etseqa in the Bibliothèque Nationale [ci-devant 
Royale] in Paris, by E. M. Gustremntre in his e of Rashid-ad-Din prefixed to his edis 
fion of part of Rashid-ad-Din's Jand-al-Tauarith (A. Comprehensive Collection of 
Historie), Histoire des Mongols de fe Pes, vol. (Paris 1836, Imprimerie Royale pp- 
agissant. A et of ry will be reminded of he call ein in aly 
nder an Ostrogoth domination (dabat 1D. 433-535), when the leading Talian men of 
deters were stil conversant with Greek as wel as with their native Latin. 


pp. by md By. 
$ For the dates, see Browne, apud Jaway], ed. cit., pp. xxx and xlvit-alvit 
1 BS Browns E Gn Mined Muhammad Qaswin' edition of ‘Al-d-Di 
3 See Browne, È. G., in Mirai Mu Jazwīni’s edition of ‘Alā-ad-Din Juwaya 
ais Ta rikti Jahn Gusha (London 191a, Luzac), p. xxi. uS 
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been rounded up at Tüs by the Mongol governor Jintimür and taken, 
willy nilly, into the Mongols’ service in A.D. 1232-5, and his two sons, 
Shams-ad-Din and 'Ali-ad-Din, had followed in his footsteps. Shams 
ad-Din had been in the service of Chingis' grandson and Qubiliy's 
brother Halagi, the commander of the Mongol forces on an anti-Islamic 
front in the Khwarizm Sháhs' already conquered domain to the north- 
east of the Caspian Gates, two years before his Mongol master’s extirpa- 
tion of the Iemi'ili Shit Assassins at Alamüt in A.D. 1257, and three 
years before his sack of Baghdad in A.D. 1258. Shams-ad-Din's brother 
"Ali-ad-Din, the historian (natus A.D. 1226), had entered the Mongol 
public service before he was twenty years old? as the protégé of his 
father’s Mongol patron Arghün, who had been the governor of the 
Mongol Empire's anti-Islamic march before Hülagü Khan’s arrival on 
this front in A.D. 1256,¢ and he was one of three commissioners to whom 
Arghün had entrusted the administration of Khurisin when he had 
handed over his own command to Hültgü.* "Ali-ad-Din Juwayni had 
then accompanied Hülagü Khan on his campaigns (gesta A.D. 1256-8) 
against the Isma‘zli Power in Central and Western Iran and against the 
remnant of the ‘Abbasid Power in ‘Iriq;° he was appointed governor 
of Baghdad by Hüligü in A.D. 1259, within a year of the conquest’ and 
he continued—save for a few months in A.D. 1281-2, when he was under 
a cloud’—to hold this responsible administrative post till his death in 
AD. 12832 

‘The historian Reshid-ad-Din, who gained his frst access to the Tl- 
Khani Court as a professional physician during the reign of Haligi’s 
first successor Abigd Khin (dominabatur A.D. 1265-82), was taken by 
‘Abiqi into the public administration, was appointed Grand Vizier by 
Ghazin Khan (dominabatur A.D. 1295-1304), and was retained in this 

ost throughout the rest of Ghazin’s reign and the whole of his successor 
Khudabandah Oljaytt's (dominabaturs.b. 1305-16). Both Shams-ad-Din 
Juwayni and Rashid-ad-Din Hamadani obtained important posts in the 
public service for their sons and other relatives, One of Shams-ad- 
Din’s sons, Baht-ad-Din, had made his mark as governor of ‘Iriq-i- 
“Ajam (the Jabal) and Fars before his death at the age of thirty; and 
Rashid-ad-Din’s son Ghiyath-ad-Din was appointed to his father’s 
post of Grand Vizier by Abu Sa'id (dominabatur A.D. 1317-34), the 
last effective ruler of the Il-Khani line. 

Public service proved to be as dangerous a trade for Persian men of 


1 See Browne, ibid., pp. xxi-xxi m 
3 See Browne, A Literary History of Persia, vo. lil, p. ao. 
3 See Browne, apud Juwaynl, ed. cit, p. xxii 

4 See Browne, ibid p. xxv. 


5 See Browne, ibid, p. xxvi. 
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ad-Din Haran, was a poet : 
3 See Quacremére, op. cit, p. xlvii. 
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letters under a Mongol régime in Iran and ‘Iraq as it had been for 
Roman men of letters under an Ostrogoth régime in Italy. The historian- 
governor 'Ala-ad-Din ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwayni, after his fall in A.D. 1281 
and reinstatement in A.D. 1282, was so fortunate as to die, as Cassiodorus 
had died, in his bed; but Boethius's fate overtook first the historian's 
brother, the sdhi-diadn, and then Rashid-ad-Din and Rashid-ad-Din's 
son, Ghiyith-ad-Din, in turn. Shams-ad-Din Muhammad Juwaynt and 
his surviving sons were Ahmad Taküdar Khàn's fellow-victims in the 
anti-Islamic émeute among the Il-Khán's pagan Mongol comitatus that 
was provoked by Taküdar's rashly premature conversion to Islam.t 
ad-Din, after having been dismissed from office by Üljaytü 
successor Abu Sa'id Khan in October 1317, was put to death, 
"with his young son Ibrahim, on the 18th July, 1318, at the age of 
seventy-three, as the penalty for his having incautiously allowed himself 
to be persuaded to resume office? Ghiyath-ad-Din and a surviving 
brother of his met their deaths by violence in A.D. 1336, in the anarchy 
in which the Mongol régime in Iran and ‘Iraq foundered after the death 
of Abu Sa'id. In a Mongol Iran, as in an Ostrogoth Italy, the civil ser- 
vice was thus a hazardous occupation’ for a man of letters, but it was 
also a stimulating one. 

"The Persian civil servant historians of the Il-Khani Age were stimu- 
ated by their social milieu to ask Polybius's questions as well as Jose- 
phuss and their own Josephan-minded Arab contemporary Ibn 
al-Tigtaqa’s. 

Like Josephus, 'Alt-ad-Din ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwaynthas commemorated, 
in the history of the Khwarizm Shahs that constitutes the second part 
of his tripartite Ta'rikh-i-Jahän-Gushā (‘A History of the World-Con- 
queror’ Chingis Khan) the forlorn hope of an advance-guard of his 
society that had put up a valiant resistance to the onslaught of an over- 
whelming alien power, while Rashid-ad-Din in his Jami'-al-Tawdrith 
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Ç'A Comprehensive Collection of Histories’) has commemorated the 
history and éthos of the whole of the Syriac Society to which the Mongol 
invaders had given the coup de grdce that the Western Christian Crusa- 
ders had previously tried and failed to deliver. Moreover, in this part of 
his work, Rashid-ad-Din has taken a broader view of the Syriac Civiliza- 
tion than has been taken by Ibn al-Tiqtaqā in Al-Fakhir. The ‘Iraqi 
Sayyid’s historical vision is limited to the history of a pre-Mongol Islamic. 
Commonwealth, whereas Rashid-ad-Din treats the history of the Cali- 
phate, from Abu Bakr to Musta'sim, merely as the second of three chap- 
ters of an essentially Iranian story in which the first chapter runs from a 
mythical dawn down to the fall of the Sasanian Dynasty, while the third 
chapter is occupied with the histories of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate’s Per- 
sian and Turkish successor-states down to the bursting of the Mongol 
Nomad tornado that has swept them all away.! The history of the same 
Syriac Civilization, seen from the same Iranian angle of vision, and pre- 
sented within the same framework on the same lines, is the subject of the 
whole of Mustawfi’s Ta'rikh-i-Gueidah ("A Select History’), in which 
the author thus shows himself to be, on this point, Rashid-ad-Din's dis- 
ciple as well as his protégé. 

‘Moreover, for Rashid-ad-Din, the history of a Syriac Civilization that 
has fallen a victim to the Mongols is not, even on the broader lines on 
which the Persian historian approaches it, either a whole in itself or 
an end in itself, as it is for the contemporary Arab historian Ibn al- 
"Tiqtaqà. In Rashid-ad-Din's work the history of his own civilization is 
introduced as an integral part of Universal History, and he has included. 
Universal History in his ‘Comprehensive Collection’ because he has 
undertaken to answer the three questions that have likewise been the 
inspirations of Polybius's Oecumenical History: ‘How has this revolu- 
tion in human affairs come about?’ "Who are these previously obscure 
barbarians who have suddenly made their mark by conquering the 
World in our time? ‘What is the intelligible field of historical study P 
According to Rashid-ad-Din’s own account of his intellectual history, he 
had begun to study the history of the Mongols on his own initiative; but 
he had not thought of writing history’ till he was commanded by his 
master Gházin Khan to write the history of the Eurasian Nomads’ (the 
part of his work corresponding to Polybius's account of the institutions 
and policy of the Romans), and thereafter, by Gházàn's successor Khudā- 
bandah Üljaytü, to write a Universal History and Geography" (corre- 
sponding to the remainder of Polybius's work). Rashid-ad-Din implies 


1 See Browne's arrangement of the component parts of Raeid-sd-Dis's 'Comprehen- 
sive Calecion in op. ci vol is Pe 79 th ns anos aie pecenation of ple Maz 
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S See Rushid-ad- Din, preface to the Jami, Quatremàre's translation, p. 47. 
5 Sec ibid., pp. 7-9, 47, 51, 75, and 81. 7 See ibid., pp. 37-39 and 59. 
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that he might have shrunk from embarking on this vast scholarly and 
literary enterprise in the narrow margin of leisure left to him by his 
exacting official duties if he had not felt it to be part of these duties 
to obey, as best he could, these royal commands in a field outside the 
normal range of a civil servant's activities.t The credit due to the two 
‘Mongol princes for having thus set Rashid-ad-Din to work is pro- 
claimed in the titles given by the author to the two parts of his ‘Com- 
prehensive Collection’, His special history of the Mongols and Turks is 
Called the Ta’rikh-i-Ghézdni,+ while his General History of Mankind is 
dedicated to Üljaytü. 

‘The historian’s elemental intellectual question ‘How has this come 
out of that? presented itself in Rashid-ad-Din’s social milieu in the 
same terms as in Polybius’s. ‘What’, this social milieu inspired the 
Persian historian to ask himself, ‘has been the process by which almost 
the whole World has fallen under the undisputed ascendancy of the 
‘Mongols within a period of less than fifty-five years ?? And this question 
has been put by Rashid-ad-Din in the preface to his A Comprehensive 
Collection of Histories in terms reminiscent of the corresponding 
Passage" in Polybius's preface to his Oecumenical History. 


"The beginning of every new religion or new empire constitutes a dis- 
tinctive new era (Ibtida’-i-har milleti wa har dawlati ta'rīkh-i-mu'ayyan 
shad), Now what fact or event has ever been more memorable than the 
beginning of the dynasty of Chingis Khan, or has better deserved to be 
taken as marking a new era? The fact is that, within the span of a small 
number of years, this monarch . . . subjugated a great number of the 
kingdoms of the World and conquered and exterminated a host of unruly 
people. . .. When world-wide dominion devolved upon Chingis Khàn and 
his noble kinsmen and illustrious descendants, all the kingdoms of the 
Oikounené—Chin and Machin (South China), Khitay (North China), 
Hind and Sind (India), Transoxania, Turkistan, Syria, Rim, the As 
(Alans), the Russians, the Circassians, Qipchaq, Kali (?),é the Bashkirs— 
or, to put it in one word, all the countries within the four quarters of the 
compass—submitted to these princes and became subject to their ordi- 
nances....[Chingis Khàn] gave the whole Universe one and the same physi- 
‘ognomy and instilled identical feelings into all hearts. He purified the 
domains of the empires by delivering them from the domination of per- 
verse usurpers and from the oppression of audacious enemies. He handed 
his empire on to his illustrious kinsmen and noble descendants." 


1 See Rashid-ad-Din, preface to the Jéni, Quatrembre's translation, pp. 47-51 

2 The second volume Bf the Tervikh-Ondednt covering te history er the Mongol 
‘igure the aceon of Ging son Opt the Seth of Qi s gnum 
‘ima, as been edited by E, Blochet in the B. J. W, Cibo Memorial Series, vl svi 
(Londen 1917, Luzac). The chapters on the carcer of Halaga Khan in the third yoluma, 
lich covers the history of the 1- Kins of Iran and ‘Iraq down to the death of Chin, 
have been edited, together with the preface to the whole of the Jam a adr DY 
ELM Ginette f Hisao der Mangel, de la i, ve, a 1836, Spree 

ovale 

ie from the overthrow of Wang Khia the eiit by Chingis Khi the Mongol in 
Ap. £305 (se II, i, 237 3) to the overthrow of the “Abbasid Caliph Musta aimi by 
fingi grandson Halaga in ab. 1258 

Pose on te o i e aorh 

3 Tn the svo preceding sentences the author has pointed out that ‘new em js one of 
two meanings ofthe word 1a Pik, the other easing being Chrono APT: 

T See Quatremere's learned but inconclusive note 88, in op. cits p 72, Gh this enigo 
matie name 7 Rsbid-ad-Din, ibid, pp. 60-85 and 70°73, 
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"This epoch-making revolution in the World's affairs raised, in minds 
that had grown up on the morrow of it, the two Polybian supplementary 
questions ‘Who are these conquerors of the World? and ‘What is this 
World that they have conquered” Rashid-ad-Din addressed himself to 
the first supplementary question at Ghizin’s instance, and to the second 
at Üljayti's, In taking up the first of the two, Rashid-ad-Din had been 
anticipated by "Alt-ad-Din ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwayni; for the Ta’rikh-i- 
Jahān-Gushä was finished in A.D. 1260," forty-six years before the Ta'- 
Yikh~i-Ghdzdni was presented by Rashid-ad-Din to Ghizin’s successor 
‘Dijayti on the rgth April, 1306,? and the first of the three parts of 
Juwayni's work deals with the history of Chingis Khan, his predecessors, 
and his successors down to his son Chaghatay, whose appanage lay in 
Transoxania and the Zungarian Gap (‘Mughalistan’). It was, indeed, 
only to be expected that a Persian Muslim historian whose father and 
grandfather had been in the public service of the Khwirizm Shahs 
should have written his answer to the question ‘Who are these irresistible 
Mongol invaders ? forty-six years before the same question was answered 
by a Persian Muslim historian whose birthplace was Hamadàn; for the 
Mongol storm had broken upon the Kwarizmian march of Dar-al-Iskim 
as early as A.D. 1220, while Western Iran had not been exposed to it till 
A.D. 1256, when the Mongols forced the passage of the Caspian Gates 
in their campaign of that year against the Isma'il 

‘The purpose of the special history of the Mongols and Turks which 
Rashid-ad-Din wrote in accordance with Ghazin Khan's instructions 
was, in the author's own Herodotean words, ‘to make sure that the 
memory of the extraordinary events and important facts that have 
signalized the epiphany of the dynasty of the Mongols should not be 
obliterated and annihilated by lapse of Time . . . nor suffer the fate of re- 
maining concealed under an impenetrably thick veil [of ignorance}’;* 
and the civil servant historian proceeds to explain the grounds of his 
royal master’s anxiety on this score. The history of the Mongols before 
and during their conquest of the World was by this time already un- 
familiar to all but a few of Ghizin Khān’s subjects; it could be foreseen 
that the rising generation in the Il-Khin’s Mongol comitatus would 
cease to feel any interest in their own family histories and in their an- 
cestors' achievements; and it would be particularly disgraceful to allow 
oblivion thus to overtake the deeds of Chingis Khan and his Mongol 
companions, who had achieved, in their day, the unique feat of conquer- 
ing the World. Reading between Rashid-ad-Din’s lines, we can sur- 
mise that Ghāzān had instructed his Persian Muslim civil servant to put 
on record the history of the pagan Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe be- 
cause he had realized that his own ci-devant Nomad retainers—who had 
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migrated from ‘the Desert’ to ‘the Sown’ forty years before the date of 
his own accession in A.D. 1395," and who, in the act, had changed their 
trade by becoming herdsmen of human cattle in place of their former 
ungulate livestock*—would have been bound in any case soon to be- 
come assimilated to their more highly cultivated sedentary subjects and 
were destined to lose their Eurasian Nomad social heritage all the more 
quickly now that Ghizan himself had accelerated their assimilation by 
his policy of conversion to Islam, Ghāzān Khin had become a devout 
Muslim without having ceased to be a patriotic Mongol and a proud 
Chingisid; and, in commissioning Rashid-ad-Din to write in the New 
Persian language a history of the Mongols and ‘Turks, Ghāzān was seek- 
ng to reconcile his new loyalty with his old one. 

Rashid-ad-Din—in constant attendance, as he had to be, upon his 
II-Khini masters in North-Western Iran in an age in which the Central 
Government of the Mongol Empire no longer had the power to summon 
the administrators of such outlying appanages to the Kháqan's Court to 
account to him there for their stewardship—had not enjoyed the oppor- 
tunities, that had been thrust upon Juwayni,? of visiting Mongolia and 


1 The expeditionary force with whch Holga made his eonque west of he Caspian 
Gates had left Qäraqorum in July 1252 and bad left the Steppe behind for ever upon 
entering Transoxania in A.D. 1238, on season before the campaign of A-D 1296 againat 
fhe Tom's (eee Browne, E. Ge! A Literary History of Persia, val. 1 (London 1900 
Hiker Unwin, pp. 452-3). ‘Thus, by the date of Ghizin's accession, they bad bean 
‘egetatng for forty years m a demoralizing Land of Milk and Hones. 

S The social valeatis of tis change in Nomad hordes Way of life has been 
noticed in T th 22-28, 

"Both "Acad. Din Tuweynt and his father Bahä-ad-Din Juwayni before him had 
travelled more than onze from Khurisin to Mongolia and back in the cours of their 
licia duties in the Mongol public service. Behiad-Din had been sent in A.D. 1295-6 y 
Ris captor and patron inte to the court of the Khagan Ogotiy, who bad condimid the 
appointment to the post of sahib- dierdawhich Jintimūr had conferred upon him (Browne, 
apud Juwayi, ed. ct, P: xxii); and he had been taken to Clraagrum again by Arghün, 
firtin g second suction ihe goverment of Khris (ses Browne, i). AA 

"spent some ten years of his Ife in these journeyings to and fro" (Browne, ibid., 
pe 2s} and his third Journey in Arghon's company [bergrinabantur A-D, 1251-4, during 
the reign of the Khágtn Manga) gave him the inspiration to write his history. On this 
occasion, he arrived at Qaraqorum on the and May, 1252, and did not set out on 
Journey back to Khurisin til September 1253. 

"ft was during this stay of a year and five months at the Mongol capital that it was 
suggested to ouf author by some of bis friends». thet be should compose this history 
to immortalize the great deeds and conquest of the Mongol sovereigns. A certain cite 
encens to hs capacity for his ak at Arat prompted hima to refuse, but he was ultimately 
Convinced that he possessed certain almost unigue qualifications fori to wit his evi 
Sive acquaintance with the Mongol Empire and its most notable sdminiserators the free 
acess 1o the most authentic sources of information permitted to him by the high oficial 
postion which he held, and bis first-hand knowledge of many important pelidcel even 
Fre therefore finely agreed to undertake the task, which he begin in Ait: 6g0 and cone 
aded in ate 658 (a 1252769). Browne, apud Juwayni, ed cito p. xiv. 

A similar journey to the ordu of the Mongol Khagga Mango, in the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe, inspired a notable work af Medieval Western Christen Titerature, the 
Hinerariun Prairs Willi de Rubrigiy, de Ordine Fratrum Minorum, Call, anno 
Gratie 1259, ad Partes Orientales. Frat Willem of Rubruck arrived at Mangas court 
some three months after the date of ‘Altad-Din Juweyni's departure, and he attended 
n the Khigun rom January to June, inclusive, A. 1254, 

Suck journeys right acros the breadth of the Old World were made possible by the 

V eter Pale was certainly the? s On shea perhaps 
ale the lithe imperi postal (sec Vl vi 
o), See Masco Polo's account of it in The Description ofthe World, ed. by Moule, A. C 
End Pelliot, Paul, vol. (London 1938, Routledge), pp. 242-7, The experience of travel” 
Epa poster from the Great Wesen Bay of the Euraan Steppe o the high plateau 
of Outer Mongolia was as fatiguing as it was inspiring. See Willem of Rubruck, op. cita 
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collecting information about the Mongols at the fountain-head; 
many respects the sources made accessible to Rashid-ad-Din within the 
boundsof the Il-Khāns' dominions could bear comparison with those to 
which Juwaynt had had access at Qaragorum, 


‘An authentic chronicle, written in the Mongol language and script, 
had been written and been brought up to date at intervals, and this was 
deposited in the [II-Khini] archives; but in this form it had no order or 
method in it; it was an assemblage of isolated and incomplete fragments; 
it remained inaccessible and unknown to any students who would have 
been capable of extracting from it some notion of the facts and events 
recorded in it; and no one had ever received authorisation or permission 
to make use of i 

‘Ghazin Khin...conceived the idea of having these state papers 
brought together and put in order . . . and the author . . . was instructed to 
collect the facts concerning the origins and genealogies of all the Turkish 
peoples in contact with the Mongols and to put into writing [in the Per- 
sian language], article by article, the historical records relating to these 
peoples, part of which is in the Imperial Archives, while the remainder is 
to be found in the hands of the [Mongol] amirs and [other] members of 
the [II-Kbáni] Court. 

“Down to that time, no one had been in a position to collect these re- 
cords or been so fortunate as to have it in his power to put them in order 
and make a systematic history out of them; and those authors who had 
[previously] made the attempt to write the history of part of these events 
had had to do their work without possessing an exact knowledge of the 
facts^ They had been reduced to collecting oral narratives from the 
mouths of plebeians, along lines dictated by their own preconceived 
ideas; and no one could count on these traditions being true or exact. 

“The present writer was commissioned to put these fragments of his- 
torical materials in order after having made a scrupulous examination of 
them; he was to digest them in plain language; and he was [thus] to bring 
^... these hitherto completely inaccessible records to the light of day. If 
there were any events that were treated too summarily, or in too little 
detail, in these historical documents, he was instructed to fill the lacunae 
by collecting information on these subjects from the savants and doctors 
(dānīyān wa hukama) of Khitiy [North China], India, Uighurland, 
Qipchāq and other countries—considering that representatives of all the 
peoples in the World are to be found at His Il-Khanian Majesty's Court. 
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“First and foremost, he was to consult . . . Pūläd Chingsang,! who has a 


unique . . . knowledge of the genealogies of the Turkish peoples and the 
events of their history— particularly the history of the Mongols.'* 


These were the oral and documentary sources that Rashid-ad-Di 
had at his disposal for carrying out Ghāzån Khān’s instructions to write 
a Persian history of the Mongols; but, as the Persian historian tells us, 
Ghazin’s successor Khudabandah Üljaytü Khan, when he read Rashid- 
ad-Din's Ta'rikh-i-Ghdvdni, found the historian's answer to Ghizin's 
question ‘Who were these Mongol conquerors of the World ? raising in 
his mind the further question ‘What is this World that the Mongols 
have conquered? And Rashid-ad-Din’s new employer also had the 
acumen to perceive that at least one of the sources of information on 
which the historian had drawn in answering Ghazin's question could 
also be turned to account for answering Üljaytü's own. After having 
read the T'a'rikh-i-Chazéni, Üljaytü pointed out to theauthor, so Rashid- 
ad-Din tells us, that, hitherto, no one had ever written a comprehensive 
history of the whole Oikoumené and all the peoples in it, but that en 
unprecedented opportunity for producing a work of this scope had 
arisen 
‘now that the Oiftoumené, from end to end, is subject either to us or to 
[other] Chingisids, with the result that doctors, astronomers, savants and 
historians (kukam wa munajjimdn, wa arbab-i-dénish wa ashdb-i-tacod- 
rik), representing all religions and sects (adyan wa milel)—natives of 
Khitly, Michio, Hind, Kashmir, Tibet, Uighurland and other nations, 
‘Turk, Arab, and Frank--are assembled in large numbers under Our eyes, 
and considering that each of them possesses books which set out his 
country’s history, chronology, and religious beliefs, and has at least a par- 
tial acquaintance with these different subjects.” 

With these considerations in mind, Oljayti Khan, who had piously 
refused to have the dedication of Rashid-ad-Din’s Ta’rikh-i-Ghazani, 
covering the history of the Eurasian Nomads, transferred from his dead 
brother's name to his own, now commanded the dynasty's Persian civil 
servant historian to enlarge the Ta’rikh-i-Ghazdni into a Jami'-al- 
Tawearikh by adding two new parts—a universal history and a universal 
geography*—which were to bear Üljaytü's name. In this supplementary 
pis ih tad Been Ching nan! cll (uea sonde fe i Ne Pouch: 
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work, which was duly completed in A.D, 1310-11," the universal history 
fills four volumes. The first three are those presenting the history of the 
Syriac Civilization in terms of Iranian history which have already been 
mentioned.? The fourth breaks new ground? by bringing Turkish, 
Chinese, Israelite, Frankish, and Indian history into the picture. 

Rashid-ad-Din was exceptional among his co-religionists in the Il- 
Khini dominions in his day in being psychologically as well as intellec- 
tually well qualified for carrying out his second and major historical 
task. The majority of his fellow Muslims had been exasperated by the 
temporary favour which a local Christian and Jewish minority had been 
enjoying during the first phase of a revolutionary régime in which the 
barbarian conquerors had remained, not merely pagan in their practice, 
but also positively anti-Muslim in their feelings. The fanatical mood con- 
sequently prevalent in the Persian Muslim community is in sharp con- 
trast with Reshid-ad-Din’s respect and sympathy for non-Muslim 
scholarship. 


‘Although [he ventures to write in his preface]* the tradition of the 
‘Muslims is greatly superior to that of the other peoples, all the same we 
cannot take it as our guide in dealing with the history of the non-Muslim. 
peoples. It goes without saying that the facts which, in the traditions of 
any people, have been transmitted through a continuous chain of authori- 
ties have to be accepted as authentic,’ 


and he informs us that, in compiling his geographical gazetteer, he has 
lived up to his own principles. 

“In his endeavour to draw on all available sources and to verify his 
results, the author, in this volume, has not been content merely to assemble 
everything that has hitherto been known in this country and has been de= 
scribed or delineated in [our] books; he has supplemented this existing 
information with the facts which, in this fortunate age, the doctors and 
savants (hukamá wa dānīyān) of Hind, Chin and Machin, Frankland and 
other foreign parts have found in their books and have certified as being 
authentic after having scrupulously verified them.'s 


A Persian Muslim theologian-historian, Nasir-ad-Din al-Baydawi, 
who was Rashid-ad-Din’s contemporary, records that, when Rashid-ad- 
Din was setting out to write his section on the history of Khitly (North 
China), he consulted two Chinese scholars at Üljaytü's Court—Li Ta- 
chi and Mak Sun—who were authorities on Far Eastern medicine, 
astronomy, and history and who had brought with them, from China, 
books dealing with these subjects. On the strength of their recommenda- 
tion, Baydawi tells us, Rashid-ad-Din based his account of Chinese his- 
toryon compendium, written by three Chinese Buddhist monks, which, 
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his two Chinese consultants assured him, had been verified, approved, 
and passed for the press by a consensus of Chinese litterati. 

"The oecumenical outlook with which Rashid-ad-Din was thus in- 
spired by the social milieu of the Il-Khänî Court was transmitted by 
him to at least one disciple, Ab Sulayman Da'üd of Bandkat in Trans- 
oxania, who enjoyed the same intellectual advantages in virtue of being 
Ghizin Khan’s poet laureate. 

“His information about the Jews, Christians, Indians, Chinese, and 
Mongols, though largely directly borrowed, often in the same words, 
from the pages of Rashid-ad-Din, was nevertheless undoubtedly supple- 
mented by what the author learned orally from representatives of the 
peoples in question. In no Persian history before the Mongol period, and 
in few after it, do we find so many references to places, people, and histori- 
cal events beyond the ken of most Muslim writers: places like Portugal, 
Poland, Bohemis, England, Scotland, Ireland, Catalonia, Lombardy, 
Paris, and Cologne; people like the Roman Emperors, from Romulus 
downwards, and the Popes from Saint Peter to the Pope contemporary 
with the author, who is said to be the two hundred and second in succes- 
sion; and events like the different church councils, the conversion of 
Britain to Christianity in the time of Pope Eleutherius, the Nestorian 
heresy, and the like."* 


Herodotus 

‘The element in their social milieu that thus inspired a Rashidian 
school of post-Mongol Persian Muslim historians to rise to an oecu- 
menical view of History was evidently the abrupt encounter, at the Il- 
Khini Court, between the representatives of diverse religions and 
cultures. This cultural effect of the temporarily high conductivity of the 
Mongol Empire, within an area extending to the Euphrates from Korea 
and to the Volga from Burma, was the feature that also made the 
strongest impression on the imaginations of Western Christian obser- 
vers? The lists, in Rashid-ad-Din’s pages, of subject countries and 
peoples—as alien from one another in their habits and éthos as they are 
physically far apart—are reminiscent of the similar lists in the inscrip- 
tions of the Achaemenidae and on the pages of Herodotus. The similarity 
is not fortuitous, for in both cases we are in the presence of a universal 
state that has been established, suddenly and unexpectedly, through 
sweeping conquests achieved by a hitherto obscure semi-barbarian 
people from the back of beyond, and it is not surprising that an identical 
Social milieu should have inspired Herodotus, as well as Rashid-ad-Din, 
first to ask the question ‘What is this World that has just been united 
politically by conquest? and then, in seeking for the answer, to arrive 
at the conclusion that no field smaller than the entire Oikowmené since 
the dawn of Civilization is an intelligible field of historical study. 

Like Clarendon, Procopius, Josephus, Thucydides, and Rhodes, 
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Herodotus found his immediate inspiration in a great war that had 
been waged within his own lifetime. Native, as he was, of a Hellenized 
Carian city on the south-west coast of the Asiatio mainland, he had been 
born a subject of the Achaemenian Empire and had lived to see his 
birthplace exchange a Persian for an Athenian suzerainty. ‘How has 
this revolutionary change in the political fortunes of the Asian Hellenes 
come about within my own lifetime? was the first form in which the 
historian's elemental question ‘How has this come out of that?” presented 
itself to Herodotus's mind, and in three books he duly wrote a history of 
the two decisive first campaigns in the Great Helleno-Persian War of 
4Bo-isoliap Bc- But Herodotus, like Rashid-ad-Din and Polybius, 
found himself unable to answer his original question without being 
moved to ask himself a supplementary one which eventually came to 
overshadow it; for the war whose history he had undertaken to write 
was a war in which the belligerents were representatives, not merely of 
different political Powers, but also of different civilizations. The Hel- 
lenic Society had collided with a Syriac Society which, through the 
agency of the Achaemenidae, had united the domains of a Babylonic, 
an Egyptiac, and a submerged Hittite Society with its own domain with- 
in the framework of a single universal state.* Thus, in writing the history 
of an Helleno-Persian War, Herodotus was led on to study a cultural en- 
counter involving no fewer than five distinct civilizations and in fact six, 
considering that the Eurasian Nomads were also a party to the transac- 
tion; and from this contemporary scene he was led backwards in Time 
into a study of the separate history and origin of each of his dramatis per- 
sonae and into an inquiry into previous encounters between them in a 
concatenation in which the Helleno-Persian War that had broken out in 
480 B.C. came to look like the latest link in a long chain of episodes of the 
kinds 

‘Thus Herodotus's work, like Rashid-ad-Din's, grew in its author's 
hands. Üljaytà Khān’s demand on Rashid-ad-Din for a universal history 
led him to append five additional volumes (reckoning in the geographical 
gazetteer) to the three volumes of his Ta'rilth-i-Ghdsdni. Herodotus's 
discovery of a concatenation of encounters between East and West led 
him to prefix six additional books to his three books recording the history 
of the two campaigns of 480-479 B.C. in the Great Helleno-Persian War. 

In savouring the diversity in habits and éthos between the various 
civilizations whose encounters he was recording, Herodotus was on 
the brink of another supplementary question which might have carried 
him a long step nearer to the heart of the mystery of Human Nature and 
Destiny. 

"When Darius was on the throne [Herodotus reports] he summoned 
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into his presence the Hellenes at his court and asked them for what price 
they would consent to make a meal of their fathers when they died. The 
Hellenes replied that all the money in the World would not induce them 
to do such a thing, whereupon Darius summoned the Callatian Indians, 
who do eat their parents,? and asked them (in the presence of the Hellenes, 
who were kept informed, through an interpreter, of the tenour of the con- 
versation) for what price they would be willing to burn their fathers when 
they died. The Indians shrieked aloud and begged him not to pursue such 
an unmentionable subject—a story which illustrates the habitual attitude 
of Mankind towards this question, and which, in my opinion, justifies 
Pindar’s poetic aphorism that "Custom is king of al^ 


Turgot 

The confrontation of sharply diverse cultures with one another 
through the political union of their habitués under an oecumenical 
Achaemenian régime caught the imagination, not only of the contem- 
porary Hellenic observer Herodotus, but of the Modern Western philo- 
Sopher civil servant Turgot (vivebat a.D. 1727-81). ‘Effet singulier’, 
Turgot remarks in his Esquisse d'un Plan de Géographie Politique, 'de 
la conquête de la Lydie par Cyrus, qui dévoila l'un à Pautre comme deux 
mondes politiques’; and the spectacle of a cultural phenomenon in 
which Herodotus had seen nothing more than one of those minuscula 
that could provide him with a piquant story opened up in Turgot's 
mind a new approach to the study of human affairs. This many-sided 
Modern Western man of genius was so sensitive to hints offered to him 
by his cultural heritage, and so perceptive in his intuition of the im- 
plications, that he succeeded in divining the historical significance of a 
"universal state at second-hand; and he achieved this with a minimum of 
intellectual illumination from his own social milieu; for, though the 
eighteenth-century Western Society into which Turgot had been born 
‘was in contact with a number of alien civilizations and primitive societies 
as the result of a Modern Western conquest of the Ocean, Turgot’s 
generation of Westerners was as remote in spirit as it was in time from 
any direct experience of the creative agony out of which a universal 
state is born, 

‘The lesson that Turgot found in an Herodotean historical panorama 
was the idea that the observable diversity between different contingents 
in the living generation of Mankind might provide a key to the under- 
standing of History. 

“Je vois tous les jours inventer des arts; je vois dans quelques parties 
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du monde des peuples polis, éclairés, et dans d'autres des peuples errante 
au sein des forêts. Cette inégalité de progrès dans une durée éternelle 
aurait dà disparaître. Le monde n'est donc pas éternel; mais je dois con- 
clure en méme temps qu'il est fort ancien. Jusqu'à quel point? Je Pignore.* 

‘Si je veux savoir quelque chose de précis, je suis entouré de nuages. . . .* 
Une clarté faible commence à percer la nuit étendue sur toutes les nations, 
et se répand de proche en proche. Les habitants de la Chaldée, plus 
voisins de la source des premitres traditions, les Egyptiens, les Chinois, 
paraissent devancer le reste des peuples; d'autres les suivent de loin; les 
progrès amènent d'autres progrès. L'inégalité des nations augmente 
ici les arts commencent à naitre; là ils avancent à grands pas vers la per- 
fection. Plus loin ils s'arrétent dans leur médiocrité; ailleurs les premières 
tenèbres ne sont point encore dissipées; et, dans cette inégalité variée à 
T'infini, l'état actuel de l'univers, en présentant à la fois sur la terre toutes 
Jes nuances de la barbarie et de la politesse, nous montre en quelque sorte 
sous un seul coup d'œil les monuments, les vestiges de tous les pas de 
Yesprit humain, l'image de tous les degrés par lesquels il a passé, l'histoire 
de tous les ages.” 

"The essays and notes from which the foregoing passages have been 
quoted testify to the greatness of the student of History who was put 
out of action on the threshold of his intellectual career by the great civil 
servant whose life-work was to conjure the Ideas of 1789 out of his 
creative administration of a decrepit ancien régime. Re-teading in A.D. 
1951 the essays and notes* in which this lost Western historian has 
sketched the ground-plan of a mighty intellectual edifice, and recalling 
that Turgot was only twenty-three years old when he wrote these lumin- 
ous fragments in A.D. 1750, a latter-day Western historian who had spent 
ten years of his working life as a temporary civil servant could not for- 
bear to cry ‘Qualis artifex periit’s when he read in a notice of the great. 
eighteenth-century philosopher civil servant's career that he had entered. 
the public service on the sth January, 1752, hardly more than eighteen 
months after the delivery of the first, and twelve months after the de- 
livery of the second, of his two epoch-making discourses at the Sor- 
bonne. 
que’ —Tergot, A. R. J.: Second Discours en Sorbonne, sur les Progrès Successift de Erit 
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Tin Khaldin 

Tbn Khaldūn al-Hadrami of Tunis (vivebat A.D. 1332-1406)! was in- 
spired by the same social milieu as the Sayyid Ibn al-Tiqtaqā al-Hillawi 
and as Ibn Khaldün's fellow civil servant Rashid-ad-Din lama- 
dani to give to the historian’s elemental question ‘How has this come 
out of that? the same particular application. ‘How has this derelict Dar- 
al-Islam come out of that once flourishing Dar-al-Islam? was the form 
jn which the question presented itself to Arab and Persian alike, in the 
‘Maghrib? as well as in the two ‘Iraqs,? on the morrow of the dissolution 
of a Syriac Society which, in its last phase, had been embodied politi- 
cally in the Caliphate. 

“We have heard with our ears, O God—our fathers have told ust—what 
"Thou hast done in their time of old: How Thou hast driven out the heathen 
with Thy hand, and planted them in; how Thou hast destroyed the nations. 
and cast them out. For they gat not the land in possession through their 
own sword, neither was it their own arm that helped them, but Thy right 
hand and Thine arm and the light of Thy countenance, because Thou 
hadst a favour unto them. . . 

“But now Thou art far off and puttest us to confusion and goest not 
forth with our armies. Thou makest us to turn our backs upon our enemies, 
so that they which hate us spoil our goods. Thou lettest us be eaten up 
like sheep and hast scattered us among the heathen. Thou sellest Thy 
people for naught and takest no money for them. Thou makest us to be 
rebuked of our neighbours, to be laughed to scorn and had in derision of 
them that are round about us. Thou makest us to be a byword among the 
heathen, and that the people shake their heads at us.'* 


How has the bright dawn of the first generation of Islam thus faded 
away into the dreary darkness of a social interregnum? A question evoked. 
in Ibn al-Tiqtaqi's mind by the contrast between the Present and the 
Past in ‘Iraq was evoked in Ibn Khaldün's mind by the same contrast 
in the Maghrib; and, though the barbarians by whose hands a paradise 
had been turned into a wilderness were not the same in the two halves 
of this devastated world, the Banu Hilal’s handiwork west of the Libyan 
Desert was indistinguishable from the Mongols’ handiwork east of the 
Euphrates, and an identical tragedy presented the same intellectual 
problems. "What was this society that has suffered this downfall?” was 
the first question with which Ibn Khaldün, as well as Ibn al-Tiqtag’, 
found himself confronted; and a question that the ‘IiqiSayyid-historian 
had answered by writing Al-Fakhri was answered by Ibn Khaldün in 
A History of the Berbers. 

Like an ‘Iraqi Ibn al-Tiqtaq?'s Persian contemporaries ‘Ald-ad-Din 
al-Juwaynt and Rashid-ad-Din al-Hamadani, a Maghribi Ibn Khaldün 
set the history of the Islamic Commonwealth within a wider frame; and 
he, too, found that even the broadest regional framework would not 
provide him with an intelligible field of study. Like Rashid-ad-Din, Ibn. 
Khaldin was thus constrained, in answering one question, to ask an= 
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other. ‘What is this Oikoumené whose provinces—an Islamic World or 
an Iran or a Barbary—have discovered their kinship with one another 
through the common experience of a supreme calamity?” Like Rashid-ad- 
Din's regional history of Iran, Ibn Khaldün's regional history of the 
Berbers was incorporated by its author into a Universal History; but 
this achievement, in which Rashid-ad-Din had reached his intellectual 
‘ceiling’, moved Ibn Khaldin to climb on into a higher intellectual 
sphere by asking himself the further question: ‘How comes it that em- 
pires suffer the decline and fall exemplified in the history of the Islamic 
Commonwealth?'; and he gave his answer to this question in his Pro- 
legomena (Mugaddamdz),? An analysis of this answer has been attempted 
in a previous passage of this Study? which need not be recapitulated 
here. In this place we need only recall that he set out to explain the de- 
clines and falls of empires in sociological terms, but discovered that this 
would-be strictly scientific explanation did not account for all the 
phenomena, 

‘Though Ibn Khaldün, like Rashid-ad-Din, had won an intuition of 
Universal History, the Maghribi's actual range of historical vision was 
not so wide. It was virtually limited to the history of the rise and fall of 
Ibn Khaldün's own Islamic Commonwealth, and the narrowness of this 
field deluded the Maghribi historian into two erroneous beliefs. He be- 
lieved that an esprit de corps ('asabiyah) which was manifestly the psycho- 
logical cement of all political communities was a monopoly of Nomad 
peoples in their pristine habitat and that, in virtue of possessing this 
politically indispensable psychological asset, the Nomads had also en- 
joyed a monopoly in the business of empire-building. Since he correctly 
recognized the historical truth that the ci-devant Nomad’s esprit de corps 
becomes a wasting asset when once its possessor has drifted into be- 
coming a parasitical shepherd of men, instead of remaining the provi- 
dential shepherd of sheep that it is his proper vocation to be, Ibn 
Khaldün's first essay in trying to account for the declines and falls of 
empires was to explain them as being the necessary consequence of the 
inevitable demoralization of the ci-devant Nomad conquerors through 
their social intercourse with their sedentary subjects. Knowing of no 
sedentary peoples except the tax-paying population of the Roman and 
Sasanian empires whom the Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors had 
taken over as the most valuable part of their spoils of war, Ibn Khaldün 
fell into the further erroneous belief that, ex officio, all sedentary peoples 
must be destitute of esprit de corps; and, from this misleading combina- 
tion of three false premises with one true premise, it followed logically 
that all empires must decline and fall within the number of generations 
that it would take for empire-builders who, ex hypothesi, were ci-devant 
Nomads to lose their politically creative ancestral virtue through 
acquiring their sedentary subjects’ politically destructive ancestral vice. 

‘This simple explanation of the declines and falls of empires was 


2 See IIT. iii. 324, D. 1 
2 See HE iil 422° T be contents of Ibn Khaldün’s whole work are presented by de Slane 
in his translation of the Mugaddamd (Ler Prolégomónes d Jon Hhaidoun, traduit en 
anus commen (Parts sha, mpeimerio mpd, ol} ol pp 107-60) 
v T1 475-6: The Relativity of Ion Khaldon's Historical Thought 
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borne out by all the historical evidence within Ibn Khaldün's ken, 
and it would serve equally well to account for the transitoriness of the 
work of other ci-devant Nomad empire-builders whose histories were be- 
yond Ibn Khaldün's horizon. Yet, in our list of empire-builders in our 
table of universal states in this Study, only five will be found in fact to 
have had a Nomad ancestry? We may infer that, if Ibn Khaldün had 
happened to command the wider horizon that was within any twentieth- 
century Western historian’s purview, he would have recognized that his 
sociological hypothesis would not serve to explain more than a fraction 
of the phenomena; and, even within a horizon limited to the confines of 
the Maghrib, there was in fact one crucial piece of evidence that was 
refractory to Ibn Khaldün's sociological explanation of declines and 
falls, 

"The derelict state of the Maghrib in Ibn Khaldün's day, which had 
been the Maghribi inquirer's point of intellectual departure, was known 
by him to have been the consequence of ravages committed by two 
Arab Nomad tribes, the Banu Hilal and the Banu Sulaym, who had 
been let loose against a rebellious Maghrib by the ‘Fatimid’ rulers of 
Egypt and Syria in a.D. 10513 but, if the historian was right in holding 
that the rises and falls of empires were simply functions of the strength 
and weakness of the esprit de corps of Nomad empire-builders, then, ex 
hypothesi, the Banu Hilal and Banu Sulaym ought to have brought upon 
the Maghrib, not the disaster which they had admittedly brought in 
fact, but the prosperity which had followed in the train of the Primitive 
‘Muslim Arab conquerors of the Maghrib some four hundred years be- 
fore the date of the Banu Hilal’s devastating westward trek in the wake 
of that fertilizing previous wave of Arab conquest. These two invading 
hosts had both been Arab, both been Nomad, and both therefore been 
endowed with the sovereign social virtue of esprit de corps. Why, then, 
had the social effects of these two Arab Nomad invasions been, not 
identical, but antithetical? This failure of Ibn Khaldün's sociological 
theory to explain North-West African historical facts led Ibn Khaldün 
to the conclusion’ that a Nomad esprit de corps, which (as he saw it) was 
a sine qua non for the social enterprise of empire-building, was at the 
same time not enough in itself to ensure success, 

Why was it that an eleventh-century Arab Nomad invasion had worked 
havoc in a Maghrib where a seventh-century Arab Nomad invasion had 
proved a blessing? The answer must be that the second wave of Arab 
Nomad invaders had lacked some essential qualification, other than their 


1 Printed in vol. vi, on p. 327, and in vol. vii, on p. 769. 

2 ‘These five i-devant Nomad empire-building peoples are the Amorite restorers of 
the Sumeric Erspire of Sumer and Akkad, the Chaldaean founders of a Neo-Babylonian 
Empire, the Arab reconstructors of a Syriac universal state, the Mongol founders of à 
‘universal state for the main body of the Far Eastern Society, and the Osmanli founders 
fof universal state for the main body of Orthodox Christendom. The Timurida who 
founded a universal state for the Hindu World were not of Nomad origin, notwith- 
Standing their assumption ofthe name Mughals’, They were descended from a champion 
of the sedentary population of Transoxania who had been bis counteymen's leader in à 
‘war of liberation from à Nomad yoke (see I. it. 144-190). The Manchu reconstructors 
of a Far Eastern universal stata were, not Nomads, but sedentary highlanders who, 
before they had taken to agriculture, had made thet living by hunting in the forest, not 
by stock-breeding on the Steppe. 

s See il. il. das. 4 See TTL, 474-5- 
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common esprit de corps, which the first wave had possessed; and the 
chapter-headings in Ibn Khaldin’s Prolegomena" record the movement 
of his thought on this point. ‘It is impossible’, this train of thought be- 
gins, ‘to establish a domain or to found a dynasty without possessing the 
support of a people animated by esprit de corps’, and ‘an enterprise which 
aims at securing the triumph of the religious principle can only succeed 
if it finds a strong party to support it. Esprit de corps is, in fact, indispen- 
sable; but at the same time—and this is the new and crucial point— 
esprit de corps is not sufficient in itself. ‘In general, the Arabs are 
incapable of founding an empire unless they have received a tincture of 
Religion of a certain strength from some prophet or saint’; ‘the religious 
teaching of a prophet or a preacher of the ‘Truth is the only basis on 
which a great and powerful empire can be founded’; and ‘a dynasty 
which starts its career by placing itself on a religious basis will thereby 
double the effectiveness of the esprit de corps which is the means of its 
establishment.’ It will be seen that the failure of a secular sociological 
explanation of the rises and falls of empires to account for the course of 
history in the Maghrib has led Ibn Khaldün to introduce a new actor on 
to the stage of History and, in doing so, to give History itself a new 
dimension. His conclusion is that human affairs do not constitute an 
intelligible field of study so long as the inquirer is attempting to study 
them in isolation from the action of Man's Creator; and this is equivalent 
to saying that Man's Oikoumend only becomes intelligible when it is 
recognized as being a fragment of God’s Universe. 


Saint Augustine 

Ibn Khaldiin is here saying, in effect, that Man on Earth is a denizen 
of two worlds and a citizen of two commonwealths simultaneously. Man 
has a franchise in a mundane commonwealth in virtue of a human 
esprit de corps, and at the same time a franchise in a supra-mundane 
commonwealth thanks to divine revelations. This ultimate answer to a 
series of questions evoked by the tragic spectacle of the downfall of a 
civilization had already been given, a thousand years before Ibn Khal- 
dün's time, by another Maghribi man of genius who was of native 
Berber, not of immigrant Hadrami, origin, and whose Semitic lingua 
franca was, not Arabic, but Canaanite.? It is virtually certain that Ibn 
Khaldün bad never read Saint Augustine's De Civitate Dei, and perhaps 
improbable that he had ever even heard of it; and we may also guess that. 
Augustine himself, when he propounded his transcendental thesis of 
Man's dual citizenship, was hardly conscious that he was applying, in a 
new and larger context, a concept which, from the fourth century B.C. 
down to the second century of the Christian Era, had been the constitu- 
tional keystone of the mundane commonwealth built up by the Romans. 

"The inquiry which Augustine carried to a transcendental altitude had 
been initiated in his mind by an experience of mundane disaster that also 
moved Ibn Khaldün, Rashid-ad-Din, Juwayni, and Ibn al-Tigtaga to 
ask their creative questions. These four Muslim historians were inspired 

2 Book I, §2, ad finem, and § 3, aditum. 
iiaiai TM 
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by the portentous downfall of an Islamic Commonwealth, and three out. 
of the four had personally suffered the shock which had shaken Dar-al- 
Islam from end to end when Baghdad had been sacked, and the Caliph 
Musta'sim been put fo deaths by the Mongol barbarian conqueror 
Hüligü in An. 1258. Augustine in his day had lived to suffer the com- 
parable shock administered to all then living citizens of the Roman Em- 
pire by Alaric's sack of Rome in A.D. 4107 and this harrowing common 
experience had precipitated a controversy between the pagan and the 
Christian factions into which the Hellenic body social was divided in 
this last phase of Hellenic history. The pagans, who had been discom- 
fited in their long struggle with their Christian opponents without having 
been yet either voluntarily converted or forcibly gleichgeschaltet, had 
seen and taken their opportunity of making capital out of a common 
calamity for use in their pursuit of 2 domestic feud. They had insinuated 
that the cause of Rome’s fall in A.D. 410 was to be seen in the antecedent 
suppression of the rites of the traditional pagan official religion of the 
Roman Commonwealth through the intolerance of the Christian Roman 
Emperors Gratian (imperabat A.D. 367-83) and Theodosius I (imperabat 
A.D. 378-95). Was it not to be expected that Rome's tutelary deities 
would cease to give the Roman Commonwealth their customary pro- 
tection when their former protégés had ceased to pay them the customary 
worship that was their due? This tendencious pagan Roman explanation 
of the fall of Rome in A.D. 410 was the challenge that provoked Saint 
Augustine—as he has recorded in a passage of his Reconsiderations'—to 
write his own alternative answer to the question: ‘What is the cause of 
this crushing public calamity that has overtaken our world in our time?” 

“When we experienced the shock of the disastrous overthrow of Rome 
through the irruption of the Goths under the leadership of their king 
Alaric, the “pagan” worshippers of gods who are as false as they are numer- 
us attempted to fasten the blame for this overthrow upon the Christian 
Religion and took this opportunity to import an unprecedented degree of 
acerbity and bitterness into their blasphemies against the One True God. 
"This fired me with such zeal for the house of the Lord against blasphemies 
which were at the same time fallacies that I began to write a treatise 
On the Commonwealth of God? 


As Augustine here states, his initial purpose was to refute the pagans 
on a controversial issue in the terms in which this issue had been formu- 
lated by his adversaries; and, in execution of this purpose, he duly 
wrote the tract that occupies the first five out of the twenty-two books 
to which the De Civitate Dei was eventually to run, 


"The first five books are devoted to a refutation of the thesis that the 
practice of the pagans’ traditional polytheism is a condition sine qua non 
for the assurance of human welfare, and that the prohibition of this cult 
accounts for the incidence of the sea of troubles that has overwhelmed us. 


"This tract, which was the original crystallization-point of Augustine's 
eventual magnum opus, exhibits the forensic ability that was to be ex- 
pected of a powerful intellect, exercised by a traditional Hellenic train- 


1 See V. v. 223, with n, 2. 2 Sec TV, iv, 226-7 and V. vi. 89. 
2 vacatione Book I chap. 6o. * ritmo 
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ing in rhetoric, when it had at last found a theme that appealed to the 
sophist’s heart besides commending itself to his head. The author has 
made some telling points which his pagan opponents might have found 
it hard to rebut. Would these pagan Romans who insinuate that Christi- 
anity has been responsible for Rome’s fall be alive today to make this 
insinuation if, during the sack of the city, they had not stooped to take 
sanctuary in Christian places of worship? And how was it that they were 
able to find asylum there? It was because the barbarian conquerors, 
being converts to Christianity themselves, had voluntarily abstained 
from despoiling or enslaving any of the conquered population who had. 
sought refuge in Christian fanes. More than that, some of them had even 
robbed themselves of their legitimate spoils by personally conducting to 
these voluntarily conceded places of safety the potential victims whom 
they had encountered in the streets." Had any previous conquerors, 
barbarian or Roman, ever shown such merciful forbearance in times 
past? Or (to make the same point in other terms) had any pagan Hel- 
lenic temple ever secured to refugees the effective asylum that had been 
provided by Christian places of worship in Rome in A.D. 4107? Why had 
the Romans ever imagined that Rome would be saved by divinities who 
had been constrained to migrate to Rome by their failure to save Troy * 
And why, if Paganism was the talisman of political and military success, 
had the devoutly pagan Goth war-lord Radagaisus lost, in marching on 
Rome, both his war-band and his life, whereas the Christian Goth war- 
lord Alaric had achieved the sensational success of capturing the Im- 
perial City? Is not the One True God's hand manifest in this signal 
contrast between the respective fortunes of a pagan barbarian assailant, 
who would have been merciless to pagan and Christian alike, and a 
Christian barbarian assailant who showed mercy to pagan as well as 
Christian refugees in Christian sanctuaries?* 

This nuclear De Civitate Dei is a masterpiece of controversial litera- 
ture; but its forensic virtuosity would have left the hearts of Posterity 
cold, when once the artificial literary tradition of an already moribund 
Hellenic Paganism had become extinct, if the author had allowed the 
numerous other imperative calls on his time and energy? not merely to 
interrupt this literary enterprise but to terminate it. Happily Saint 
‘Augustine found himself unable to answer the controversial question 
raised by the dispute over the cause of the fall of Rome without being 
led into asking other questions. In the first place, his intellectual in- 
tegrity forbade him to reply to the particular school of pagan Hellenic 
thought which had indicted the Christian Church without also dealing 
with a different pagan doctrine that was inconsistent with a belief in the 
efficacy of the pagan divinities’ protection yet was equally incompatible 
with a Christian theology; and, in pursuit of this second battalion of 
pagan adversaries, Augustine was led into writing a second batch of 
five books to supplement his first essay. 

1 De Gite Dei, Book Iy chaps; z and 7, quoted in V. v. ane 
TT I PM ^ Op. cit, Book T, chap. 3- 


3 Op ct Book V. chap: 23, quoted in V. v. 224-5. 
5 SR Reiactationes ibid. 
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"The five books that follow [i.e, Books VI-X inclusive] argue against a 
thesis in which the practice of Polytheism is likewise defended in spite of 
its being conceded in this alternative pagan doctrine that troubles such as 
we have experienced have never failed, and never will fail, to beset Man- 
kind, and that the variations in the severity of the incidence of these 
troubles are attributable to differences of place, time, and personality. The 
doctrine against which I argue in this part of the work is that a Poly- 
theism expressing itself in rites of sacrifice has its utility for a life after 
Death, though not for our life in This World.'* 


In this second instalment of the De Civitate Dei, Augustine has thus 
exceeded the limits of the initial question that had been set for him by his 
pagan adversaries. After asking himself ‘Is it because Rome has ceased 
to be pagan that Rome has come to grief? he has gone on to ask himself: 
‘Can a Paganism which has failed to prove its mundane utility prove that 
it has any greater utility for an after life? And, if he had come to a halt 
after he had given his answer to this second question, his work might 
have been remembered as an interesting critique of a pair of varieties of 
pagan Hellenic religious experience. Indeed, considering that these two 
Varieties, between them, cover virtually the whole gamut of Hellenic 
Paganism, Saint Augustine, in arriving at the end of his tenth book, 
‘would have given a substantially complete Christian answer to the ques 
tion: ‘What was this pagan Hellenic way of life that has suffered such 
dire disaster in our day?” Manifestly this is a far larger and moremomen- 
‘tous question than the controversial issue raised in the forensic debate 
which had originally moved the combative Numidian apologist for 
Christianity to take up his powerful pen; but Augustine’s second ques- 
tion was pregnant with a third; and this ultimate question, which is 
the subject of the last twelve books of the De Civitate Dei out of the 
eventual total of twenty-two, is the theme that has given Augustine’s 
great work not only its title but its immortality. 

After asking himself ‘What was this mundane commonwealth that 
has fallen Augustine has risen to the height of the implicit consequent 
question: ‘What is this other commonwealth that remains standing now 
that the mundane commonwealth has bitten the dust?” And thus the 
Christian theologian-historian's ‘obstinate questionings’? have opened 
up to him, at the end of his long quest, the vision of a glorious Com- 
monwealth of God which is living in two spiritual dimensions simul- 
taneously. In the flow of Time itis living by faith while it is running the 
gauntlet of the ungodly on its earthly pilgrimage; and in the stability of 
its eternal home, for which it is now waiting with patience? ‘until Right- 
cousness turn again unto Judgement, it is already participating in 
God's own peace and felicity. We need not enlarge here upon Saint 
Augustine's conception of the relations between the Mundane and the 
Supra-Mundane Commonwealth; for we have touched upon it already 
in another context, and no summary by an alien hand can dispense a 
reader from going to drink at the fountain-head, In this place we have 


2 Retractationes, Book YI, chap. 69. 
3 Wordsworth: Ode ox dnttmations of Immortality. 3 Romans vid. ag. 
+ Psalm xciv. 15 (as in The Book of Common Prayer). 

5 Saint Augustine: De Civitate Del, Book 1 Prefa 
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only to observe that, in passing to the second part of the De Civitate Dei 
from the second instalment of the first part, Saint Augustine is being 
carried by the Human Mind’s impulse to investigate the relations be- 
tween the facts of History into embarking on the Human Heart's quest. 
to find a meaning behind them. 


A Twentieth-Century Western Student of History 

"The intellectual histories of no less than eleven out of the thirteen 
historians whom we have just been passing in review? indicate that 
shocking public events are apt to be fecund of intellectual inspirations 
for historians. On this showing, the generation into which the writer of 
this Study had been born in a post-Modern Western World could not 
plead that its own social milieu had been unconducive to historical 
thought; and the writer himself could testify (if he might venture once 
again to draw upon the only first-hand experience at his command) that, 
by the time when he found himself in his sixty-fourth year, the subjects 
for at least nine historical works of diverse ranges had been presented to 
him by questions arising from catastrophic events that he had lived to 
witness, 

An historian born in A.D. 1889 who was still alive in A.D. 1952 had in- 
deed already heard a long peal of changes rung on the historian’s elemen- 
tal question ‘How has this come out of that? How, first and foremost, 
had it happened that he had lived to see the immediately preceding 
generation's apparently reasonable expectations so rudely disappointed ? 
In liberal-minded middle-class circles in democratic Western countries 
in a generation that had been born round about the year A.D. 1860, it had 
seemed evident by the close of the nineteenth century that a trium- 
phantly advancing Western Civilization had now carried human progress 
to a point at which it could count upon finding the Earthly Paradise just 
round the next corner. This fin-de-siécle liberal Western hope had been 
a secularized version of Christ's promise in the Gospels: ‘Verily I say 
‘unto you that there be some of them that stand here which shall not 
taste of death till they have seen the Kingdom of God come with power’? 
How was it that this hapless generation had lived to see, instead, not the 
second coming of the Son of Man, but the advent of Antichrist? What 
fell miscarriage had overtaken the world-wide and perpetual peace that 
had been confidently augured in A.D. 1851 at the opening of a Great Ex- 
hibition in London and had then apparently been achieved twenty years 
later, after the end of the Franco-Prussian War of A.D. 1870-1? How had 
this peace come to be shattered in A.D. 1914 and A.D. 1939 by the 
successive explosions of two world wars in one lifetime? How had the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era come to see the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s "laws of civilized warfare’ thrown to the winds? How had Human 
Nature prevailed upon itself to perpetrate the atrocities which Turkish 
hands had committed against the Armenians, and German hands against 
the Belgians, the Jews, the Poles, and all their other victims? Such 

1 "These cleren are Clarendon, Procopius, Josephus, Thucydides, Rhodes, Polybius, 


Ibn a-Tiqsaqi, "Ali-ad-Dim ueni, Resbid-ad-Din Hamadani, Herodotus, Saint 
‘Augustine ^ Jeary iic as Cp. Matt xvi a28 and Lake Bi a7. 
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wickedness, if not incompatible with Human Nature, was at least irre- 
concilablewith a Western Civilization's moral heritage from Christianity ; 
and, if Turkish atrocities could be explained as anachronistic outcrops 
of a residual savagery in the hearts of recent proselytes to a Western way 
of life, how was a Western historian to explain the apostasy of Germans 
who were native-born children ofthe Western household? How, through 
this welter of war and crime, had the political map of the Ozkownené 
come to be changed beyond all recognition? How had the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, and the British Raj in India 
come to be replaced by a litter of successor-states? How had the number 
of the Great Powers in a Western World come to be reduced, within a 
period of thirty-two years, from the figure of eight at which it had 
stood at the outbreak of a First World War in a.D. 1914 to the figure of 
‘two at which it stood at the close of a Second World War in A.D. 1945? 
How was it that these two survivors, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, were, both of them, located outside Western Europe? How had 
this West European peninsula of Asia, which had dominated the entire 
Oikounené for 231 years ending in A.D. 1914, come, by A.D. 1945, to be 
dwarfed by an outer ring of new countries conjured into life by West 
European enterprise? How had distance come, for human purposes, to 
be annihilated by the invention of the art of flying? And how had Man- 
kind’s conquest of the Air come to be enslaved to the service of a sub- 
sequently invented atomic weapon which threatened to annihilate the 
‘Western Civilization and perhaps Life itself on this planet? 

Here were contemporary themes enough to occupy the time, energy, 
and genius of all those eleven great historians in our catalogue who, in 
other times and places, had been moved to show their mettle by the chal- 
lenge of questions similarly presented by the history of their time; and 
the writer was aware that, if he had not had an Hellenic classical educa- 
tion, he might have been tempted into expending his stock of intellectual 
ammunition on an attack upon one or other of the historical targets that 
had been offered to him and his contemporaries by their own social milieu 
in their own day. The disappointment of his elders’ secularized messi 
expectations might have moved a twentieth-century Western historian 
to study the history of the quest for an Earthly Paradise upon which the 
Western Society had embarked towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era in its recoil from the Early Modern Western 
Wars of Religion. The shattering breach of the forty-three years’ peace 
(duraverat a.D. 1871-1914), which had resulted in the dwarfing of 
Western Europe and the polarization of military and political power in 
the World round two non-European centres, might have moved him to 
study the history of a Modern Western Balance of Power. The atrocities 
committed by Turkish hands against Armenian victims in A.D. 1915-16 
might have moved him to study the history of the effects of an impact of 
Western technique, institutions, ideas, and ideals—pasticularly the 
exotic Western ideal of nationally homogeneous parochial states—upon 
the geographically intermingled Islamic, Eastern Orthodox Christian, 
and Monophysite Christian societies. The German people's apostasy 
from the secularized faith of a Modern Western Civilization might have 
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moved him to study the peculiarities in the ethical development of the 
German contingent in the Western Society since the Thirty Years War 
and also the weaknesses in the ethical development of a Late Modern 
‘Western Society which had purchased religious toleration at the price of 
dissevering Christian ethics from their historical roots in the soil of 
Christian beliefs. The break-up of the Ottoman and Hapsburg empires 
and the British Raj might have moved him to devote his working life to a 
dissection of the political anatomy of one or other of these three polities. 
‘The conversion of the ‘temperate and undecisive contests’ of Gibbon's 
day? into wars of annihilation by the conquest of the Air and the splitting 
of the Atom might have moved him to study the history of the human 
consequences of the technological triumphs of a Late Modern Western 
science. 

‘Thanks to his professional good fortune in being born into a Time of 
‘Troubles that was, by definition, an historian's golden age, the present 
writer was, in fact, moved to interest himself in each of these historical 
questions that were flung at him by current events; but his professional 
good fortune did not end here; for he had also been as fortunate as Tur- 
got in his education. Like Turgot, he had been born into a civilization 
that had not sprung straight from the primitive level but was affiliated 
to a predecessor of its own species; and in England in A.D. 1896-1911, as 
in France in the mid-eighteenth century, the Western middle class not 
only recognized its Hellenic cultural heritage but set so high a value upon 
this spiritual heirloom that it made the Greek and Latin classics the 
staple medium of its higher education. Born, though he was, 162 years 
later than the great French historian civil servant, the writer, happening 
also to be born in an intellectually more conservative Western country, 
had been born just in time to receive in England a there then still un- 
diluted Early Modern Western education in Hellenism. By the summer 
of A.D. 1911, when he had been studying Latin for nearly fifteen years 
and Greek for more than twelve, the languages, literature, history, and 
éthos of the Hellenic Civilization had become, as they were to remain, 
more familiar, and far more congenial, to him than any cultural treasures 
that his own native post-Hellenic society had to offer him; and this 
traditional education had the wholesome effect of rendering its recipients 
immune against the malady of corporate self-worship in the insidious form 
of cultural chauvinism. An Hellenically-educated Westerner could not 
easily fall into the error of seeing in Western Christendom the best of all 

ssible worlds, nor, a fortiori, into the grosser error of equating a post- 
Western Christian Civilization with Civilization sans phrase? and no 
Hellenically-educated Western historian could consider the historical 
questions that his own contemporary Western social milieu was putting 
to him without referring them to the oracles of a Hellas in which he had 
found his spiritual home. 

To illustrate this intellectual consequence of an Early Modern 
‘Western classical education from the cases in point, the present writer 


Gibbon, E.: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ‘General 
Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West, in chap. xxvii, ad finem. 
2 "The misconception of the Unity of Civilization has been examined in lis 149-717 
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could testify that he was unable to observe the disappointment of his 
iberal-minded elders? expectations without being reminded of Plato's 
disillusionment with a Periclean Attic democracy. He could not live 
through the experience of the outbreak of war in A.D. 1914 without 
realizing that the outbreak of war in 431 8.c. had brought the same ex- 
perience to Thucydides, As he found his own experience revealing to 
him, for the first time, the inwardness of Thucydidean words and 
phrases that had meant little or nothing to him before, he realized that 
abook written in another world more than 2,300 years ago might be a 
depository of experiences which, in the reader’s world, were only just 
beginning to overtake the reader's own generation. There was a sense in 
which the two dates A.D. 1914 and 43r B.C. were philosophically con- 
temporaneous with one another; and this philosophical truth was mani- 
festly more significant than the arithmetical fact that the two dates 
happened to be 2,345 years apart on a chronological chart. Moreover, 
when the Hellenically-educated Western historian lived on to see war 
break out again in A.D. 1939, he could not taste this less shocking, but 
more harrowing, repetition of the experience of A.D. 1914 without being 
reminded that ‘Thucydides’ Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War had like- 
‘wise taken the form of a tragedy in two acts separated by an interval of 
illusory peace, and that the Great Romano-Punic War of 264-201 B.C. 
and Great Romano-Persian War of A.D. 572-628 had each, again, been 
a double war on the Thucydidean pattern." At the crisis of the first 
World War in the spring of A.D. 1918, when his country's fate had 
trembled in the balance, the poetry that had kept running through his 
mind had been no English verse; it had been the lines in which 
Lucretius had conveyed the indelible impression that had been made 
on Roman minds by Rome’s dire struggle with Hannibal, 

ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis 

omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 

horrida contremuere sub altis aetheris oris.? 

‘When he felt the shock and bewilderment that every non-German. 
‘Western soul was bound to feel when faced with the portent of the Ger- 
‘mans? apostasy from a common Western Civilization, he found himself 
reminded of the apostasy of Tiglath Pileser II's Assyrians from a 
Babylonic civilization that Assyria had previously shared with the 
Babylonians, Elamites, and Urartians—a moral catastrophe whose 
social consequences had given the Hellenes their opportunity to contend 
with the Iranians for an hegemony over devastated Babylonic, Syriac, 
and Egyptiac worlds. When he studied the appalling communal conflicts 
ina contemporary Turkey, Palestine, India, South Africa, and United 
States, he was reminded of such grim episodes in the history of a post- 
Alexandrine Hellenic World as Mithradates’ massacre of Roman citizens 
and protected persons in Asia Minor in 88 2.c. and the extermination of 
Hellene and Jewish local minorities by Jewish and Hellene local majori- 
ties throughout Syria upon the outbreak of the Great Romano-Jewish 
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‘War in a.D. 66. The foundering of the Ottoman Empire and the Danu- 
bian Hapsburg Monarchy in the First World War recalled to his mind the 
catastrophes of Macedon, the Seleucid Monarchy, and other peritura 
regna* that had collided with Rome. The reduction in the number of a 
contemporary Western World’s Great Powers from eight to two within 
the thirty-two years A.D. 1914-45 recalled the reduction in the number 
of a post-Alexandrine Hellenic World’s Great Powers from five to one 
within fifty-two years and a quarter (219-168 B.C.) The dwarfing of 
Western Europe, in a post-Modern Age of Western history, by a circle 
of giant Powers that had sprung up around her on the fringes of an ex- 
panding Western World, reminded him of the dwarfing of a pre- 
‘Alexandrine Hellas, in a post-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic history, by 
Macedonian successor-states of the Achaemenian Empire, a Carthaginian 
thalassocracy in the Western Mediterranean, and a Roman Common- 
wealth in Italy which had found their battlefields in Tonia, the Aegean, 
Continental European Greece, and Sicily? 

Tt will be seen that in the present writer's social milieu there were two 
factors—neither of them personal to himself, but both of them proper- 
ties of the rock from which he had been hewn—which, between them, 
had a decisive influence on his approach to a study of History. The 
first of these factors was the current history of his own Western World in 
his own lifetime; the second was an Hellenic education that was the 
precious legacy of a fifteenth-century Western renaissance of Hellenic 
life and letters. By perpetually interacting with one another, as they did, 
these two factors worked together to make the writer's view of History 
binocular. When the historian’s elemental question ‘How has this come 
out of that?" was put to him by some current catastrophic event, the 
form which the question was apt to assume in his mind was not ‘How 
has this come out of that state of affairs in the history of an un-Hellenic 
"Western World in which I am a stranger and a sojourner?'* A current 
event so seldom failed to evoke a reminiscence of some comparable event 
in Hellenic history that, in an Hellenically-educated Western historian's 
mind, the stock form of the question came to be: ‘How has this come out 
of that state of affairs in Western as well as in Hellenic history?” Two 
divergent forces in the historian’s social milieu—current events and an 
Hellenic education—were thus always simultaneously exerting them- 
selves upon his line of thought, and these divergent forces found their 
resolution in his mind in a habit of looking at History as a series of com- 
parisons in two terms. 

"This binocular view of History might have been appreciated and ap- 
proved by Far Eastern contemporaries of the writer's in whose then like- 
‘wise still traditional education the classical language and literature of an 
antecedent civilization had played a no less predominant part. The Eng- 
lish writer's experience would assuredly have been shared by any 
Chinese litteratus who had been fortunate enough to have completed 
his education before the abandonment, in A.D. 1905, of the public 
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examinations in the classics which had previously been the obligatory 
avenue for gaining entry into the:Imperial Civil Service. The Confu- 
cian litteratus, likewise, would have found himself unable to encounter. 
any passing event without being reminded by it of some classical allusion, 
reminiscence, or parallel that would have, for him, a greater value and, 
indeed, perhaps even a greater reality than the post-classical occurrence 
that had set his mind working on its congenial task of chewing the cud 
of a familiar Sinic classical lore. The principal difference in mental out- 
look between this Late Ch’ing Confucian-minded scholar and his Late 
Victorian Hellenic-minded English contemporary might prove to be 
that a Chinese born into this generation could still remain content to 
make his historical comparisons in two terms only, whereas the Late 
Victorian Englishman, when once he had begun to think historically 
in two terms, could no longer rest till he had extended his cultural 
gamut to a wider range. 

For a Chinese receiving his traditional classical education at the turn 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries of the Christian Era, it would 
still be a novel idea that any civilization other than the Sinic and its living 
Far Eastern successor could be deserving of any serious consideration; 
for, by this date, little more than half a century had elapsed since the 
Chinese had had their first experience of finding themselves defenceless 
against the assaults of ‘south-sea barbarians’ armed with new-fangled 
weapons. An invincibly Sinic-minded Chinese contemporary of the 
writer’s might perhaps still have contrived to ignore the existence of any 
civilizations beyond the two which, between them, had meant everything 
to his forebears ; but a similarly blinkered vision was impossible for any 
Westerner of the same generation, 

Tt was impossible because, within the last four hundred years, a 
Western Society which had conquered the Ocean had thrust itself into 
contact with no less than eight other representatives of its own species 
in the Old World and the New; and it had since become doubly im- 
possible for Western minds to ignore the existence or to deny the signi- 
ficance of other civilizations besides their own and the Hellenic because, 
within the last century, these Westerners who had already conquered a 
previously virgin Ocean had gone on to conquer a previously buried 
Past. Within the fifty years following Napoleon’s arrival at Alexandria, 
three hundred years after Vasco da Gama’s arrival at Calicut, a new 
Western science of Archaeology had added to the number of the civiliza- 
tions within the ken of Western minds by disinterring at least four buried 
ivilizations—the Egyptiac, the Babylonic, the Sumeric, and the Mayan 
—and the writer was to live to see this list extended by the rediscovery 
of the Hittite and Minoan civilizations and the Indus and Shang cul- 
tures, In a generation which had acquired this wide historical horizon, 
a Western historian who had been led by his traditional Hellenic educa- 
tion to make historical comparisons in two terms could not be content 
till he had converted this dual into a plural. He was bound to go on to 


2 The eight civilizations in question were the Orthodox Christian and its offshoot in 
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collect, for comparative study, as many specimens as he could find of the 
species of Society of which the Hellenic Society and the Western Society 
were merely two representatives. The twenty or thirty specimens col- 
lected and utilized in the present Study were the fruits of the field-work 
which the writer had been moved to carry out when it had dawned upon. 
him that, for a comparative study of History, the intellectual resources 
within the reach of a Western historian in his day were of an unprece- 
dented richness." 

"When he had thus succeeded in multiplying his terms of comparison 
‘more than tenfold, he could no longer ignore a supreme question which 
his original comparison in two terms had already threatened to raise, 
‘The most portentous single fact in the Hellenic Civilization’s history 
was the eventual dissolution of a society whose breakdown had been 
registered in 431 B.C. by the outbreak of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian 
War; and, if there was any validity in the writer’s habitual procedure of 
drawing comparisons between Hellenic history and Western, it would 
seem to follow that the Western Society, for its part, must at any rate be 
not immune from the possibility of coming to a similar end in its turn, 
even though there might be no a priori necessity that its history should 
take, sooner or later, this tragic Hellenic course. The consideration of so 
dire’a possibility could, however, be kept at bay so long as the history of 
the Hellenic Civilization remained the only other term of comparison in 
the writer’s mental field, since the rules of Logic did not exact the in- 
ference of a general and inexorable law of History from a single case 
which might, after all, perhaps have been a Jusus Naturae. When, ho 
ever, a Western student of History had collected as many as twenty-six 
specimens of societies of the species ‘Civilizations’ which had duly come 
to birth, without reckoning in four others which had been abortive, and 
when he had gone on to observe that, of these twenty-six, no less than 
Sixteen were already dead by the time of writing he was bound to infer 
from this wider range of instances that death was indeed a possibility 
which confronted every civilization, not excluding the still living society 
into which he himself happened to have been born. 

Haud igitur leti praeclusa est ianua caelo — 
nec soli terraeque neque altis aequoris undis, 
sed patet immane et vasto respectat hiatu.? 

What was this ‘door of Death’ through which sixteen out of twenty- 
six civilizations within a twentieth-century Western historian’s ken had 
disappeared already? In setting out to answer a question that had thus 
been forced upon him by an illuminating multiplication of an originally 
binocular view of History, the writer was led into a study of the break- 
downs and disintegrations of civilizations; and through studying their 
breakdowns and disintegrations he was led on into a complementary 
study of their geneses and growths. 

Tt will be seen that no less than three influences emanating from the 
writer’s native Modern Western social milieu had worked together to 


7 An attempt to survey this rich field of historical study has been made in L. i, 63-149. 
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present him with the set of questions that had moved him to write the 
present work, "The fifteenth-century Italian humanists who had raised 
the ghost of an extinct Hellenic culture in a post-Hellenic Western 
Christian World had compelled him to see History in two terms, more 
Sinico. The fifteenth-century Portuguese and Spanish mariners who had 
brought Western Christendom into touch with all the other living civi- 
lizations in the Oikoumené, and the nineteenth-century French and 
English archaeologists who had disinterred a number of dead civiliza- 
tions which had not only passed away but had also subsequently fallen 
into oblivion, had compelled him to break the bounds of a classical out- 
ook by increasing the number of his terms from a bare two to more than 
twenty. These three goodly companies of creative Modern Western 
spirits had thus co-operated to educate one of the latter-day heirs of their 
cumulative intellectual achievements, and his consequent work had been 
produced under the auspices of these inspired and inspiring Modern 
‘Western pastors and masters, 


2. Inspirations from Personal Experiences 
Gibbon 

Tf we now pass on to consider inspirations that have come to historians, 
not from their social milieux, but from personal experiences, we shall 
find a classic example in the genesis of The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire from Gibbon’s experience at Rome on the 15th 
October, 1764. 

Edward Gibbon's lifetime (vivebat A.D. 1737-94) was not barren of 
historic events, The English historian was thirty-eight years old at the 
outbreak of the American Revolution and fifty-two years old at the out 
break of the French Revolution; he lived to see his own country in- 
volved in no fewer than four wars; and, though he was still a child at the 
time of the War of the Austrian Succession and its Anglo-Spanish naval 
prelude (gerebantur A.D. 1739-48), he was in the full vigour of his in- 
tellectual powers when the Seven Years War (gerebatur A.D. 1756-63) 
and the American Revolutionary War (gerebatur A.D. 1775-83) were 
fought and when the French Revolutionary War broke out (erupit A.D. 
1792). Yet—though Gibbon elicits a smile from his reader by suggesting 
that ‘the captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers . . . has not been useless to 
the historian of the Roman Empire"i—it is patent that neither the Seven 
Years War nor any other contemporary public catastrophe was the 
source of Gibbon’s inspiration. L’ Essai sur Étude de la Littérature written 
in A.D. 1758-9, the abortive fragment of a history of the rise of the Swiss 
Confederation, written (likewise in French) in A.D. 1767-8, and The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which he began to 
sketch out in the rough at least as early as a.D. 17717 and finished writing 


1 The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray (London 1896, 
Maga, pp: 199 (Memoli? B) and gota (Memoir D) 
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in 4.5. 1787, as well as the six drafts for an autobiography, written be- 
tween A.D. 1788 and A.D. 1793, were all inspired by experiences that were 
personal to the author. 

In the Essai (begun at Lausanne in March 1758) the language and the 
subject alike were acknowledgements of a personal debt to the contem- 
porary French current in the stream of a Late Modern Western Society's 
intellectual activity; and this debt had been contracted by the author as 
2 consequence of one private action of his own and another which this 
had evoked from his father. Gibbon's father had responded to Gibbon's 
conversion to Roman Catholicism at Oxford in A.D. 1753 by packing him 
off to Lausanne to complete his education there in the house of a Cal- 
vinist Protestant minister during the years A.D. 1753-8. A personal in- 
terest in Swiss institutions, as well as in French ideas, which had been 
aroused in Gibbon's mind by this five-years-long residence, at an im- 
pressionable age, in a French-speaking subject territory (as the Vaud 
then was) within the miniature empire of the Canton of Berne, explains 
Gibbon’s tentative choice of the history of the Swiss as his next subject, 
after the publication of the Essai in A.D. 1761; and he set to work on his 
preparations for this second self-assigned task in the summer of A.D. 
1763 for personal reasons again. He himself had then just returned to 
England from his grand tour on the Continent (peregrinabatur January 
1763-June 1765); and his Lausannois friend Georges Deyverdun had 
simultaneously arrived in England to spend four consecutive summers 
(those of the years A.D. 1765-8)! with Edward Gibbon at his father's 
house at Buriton. 


“The two historical designs which had balanced my choice were sub- 
mitted to his taste, and, in the parallel between the revolutions of Florence 
and Switzerland, our common partiality for a country which was his by 
birth and mine by adoption inclined the scale in favour of the latter. 
‘The assistance of Deyverdun seemed to remove an insuperable obstacle. 
"The French or Latin memorials, of which I was not ignorant, are incon- 
siderable in number and weight; but in the perfect acquaintance of my 
friend with the German language I found the key of a more valuable 
collection’? 


As for The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, we have 
Gibbon's own thrice-declared testimony that this was inspired by an- 
other personal experience of his which far surpassed all the rest in the 
fertility of its creative effects. 

The failure of contemporary public events to bring into action the 
creative genius to which Gibbon's magnum opus bears irrefutable witness. 
is the more remarkable considering that the historian was in truth (as 
might have been expected) neither insensitive nor indifferent to the cur- 
rent history of his day. The sureness of his historical intuition was, 
indeed, displayed in the diversity of his reactions to the divers contem- 
porary public events mentioned above. 

He was deeply impressed and gravely perturbed by the French 

1 See Low, D. M.: Eduard Gibbon, 2737-1794 (London 1957, Chatto & Windus), 
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Revolution; for, though he did not live to see it complete its course, he 
atonce divined that it was an epoch-making new departure in the Western 
Society’s history which sharply challenged the complacent view of a 
Late Modern Western Civilization’s prospects to which he had com- 
mitted himself so magisterially in The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire in his ‘General Observations on the Fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West’ at the end of Chapter xxxviii. But, when the 
shock thus administered to Gibbon by the French Revolution did over- 
take him, nearly two years had already passed since he had written the 
ast sentence of his great work; and, though he lived for more than four 
and a half years after the advent of an earth-shaking mundane apoca- 
Iypse that had upset his lifelong Weltanschauung;? he was not moved by 
this revolutionary change in his social milieu to embark on any fresh 
creative intellectual enterprise. After the completion of The Decline and 
Fall, his only noteworthy literary achievements were the six draft auto- 
biographies? and, though these fragments are literary masterpieces 
which rank with The Dechine and Fall itself as monuments of the writer's 
inimitable style, their contents are personal reminiscences which ring 
no new changes on the historian’s elemental question ‘How has this come 
out of that?” though they throw a flood of light on the personal circum- 
stances which had led Gibbon to address himself to this question three 
times within the thirty years A.D. 1758-87. 

As for the American Revolutionary War, Gibbon showed his his- 
torical discernment here again in dismissing it, together with the Seven. 
Years War, the War of the Austrian Succession, and the foregoing 
hostilities between Great Britain and Spain, as one of those ‘temperate 
and undecisive contests’ that might produce continual fluctuations in the 
Balance of Power without deserving to be regarded as anything more 
than ‘partial events’ which could not ‘essentially injure’ the Western 
World's ‘general state of happiness’.* This series of wars through which 
Gibbon had lived between a.D. 1739 and A.D. 1783 had, in truth, been 
different in kind from the war which he lived to see break out in A.D. 
1792; for, as we have observed in another context, the Western wars of 
AD. 1739-83 were the relatively mild aftermath of the Western General 
War of ax. 1672-1713, whereas the war that broke out in A.D. 1792 
proved to be another general war, comparable in magnitude to the con- 
flict that had been precipitated, 120 years earlier, by the ambitions of 
Louis XI 

‘The failure of the Seven Years War to inspire Gibbon is nevertheless 
remarkable; for, though his historical insight may have inhibited him 
from overrating the historical importance of this ‘temperate and un- 
decisive’ exercise of the European forces, his literary ambition might 
have tempted him to try to turn a current public event to personal 

1 See XII. e. 242-57. 
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account, since, at the outbreak of war in A.D. 1756, Gibbon was nineteen 
years old, and between March 1758 and February 1759, while the war 
Was in progress, his already awakened literary ambition was leading 
him to write the first of his published works: L'Essai sur l'Étude de la 
Littérature! From the moment when he started writing this juvenile 
essay till the moment, nearly ten years later, when he broke off work on 
his second literary project—a history of the Swiss—in the winter of 
A.D. 1767-8, Gibbon was painfully casting about for subjects with an 
obvious lack of inspiration which, to a twentieth-century Western 
historian’s mind, was reminiscent of the deplorable attitude prevalent 
among latter-day candidates for post-graduate degrees in their desperate 
search for subjects for theses to be offered up to captains of intellectual in- 
dustry whose fiat was law in the industrialized academic economy of the 
Western universities in a post-Modern Age.? Gibbon's choice of the 
histories of Switzerland and Florence as two possible alternative themes 
on which he might employ his pen had been the sequel to an unreward- 
ing prospector’s tour of other arid deposits of possibly metalliferous ore. 

“In the summer of 1761, after considering the potentialities of Charles 
VIIT's expedition into ftaly, Richard T's crusade, the war of King John 
and the Barons, the Black Prince, a comparison of Titus and Henry V, 
lives of Sir Philip Sidney or Montrose, he had at last fixed on Sir Walter 
Raleigh. But in the following summer he felt obliged to drop his hero. He 
found that he could add little to the existing life by Oldys, poor perfor- 
mance though that might be, while he would hesitate to eke out his work 
by digressions into contemporary history which had already occupied such 
men as Walpole, Robertson, and Hume.” 


Indeed, from the time when Gibbon had completed his education until 
the winter of A.D. 1767-8, when, after abandoning the history of the 
Swiss, ‘I more seriously undertook,’ as he himself records, ‘to methodise 
the form and to collect the substance of my Roman decay’,* he was 
afflicted with a barrenness of intellectual creative power which he frankly 
confesses. 

“Between [the publication of] my Essay and [the publication of] the 
first volume of The Decline and Fall, fifteen years (1761-1776) of strength. 
and freedom elapsed without any other publications than my criticism on 
‘Warburton’ and some articles in the Mémoires Littéraires.'5 

It is astonishing that, after this long inauspicious prelude, Gibbon 
should have been continuously occupied, throughout a period of some 
nineteen and a half years, ending on the night of the 27th June, 1787, in 
producing a masterpiece of historical research, construction, and writing 
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which had no superior in its own genre in any literature known to 
Western scholars in A.D. 1952. It is, however, more astonishing still that, 
as soon as he had completed this supremely creative piece of intellectual 
work, Gibbon should have relapsed, for the remaining six and a half 
years of his life, into the intellectual barrenness from which he had 
suffered in his youth. 

Gibbon did not even produce a final complete version of his autobio- 
graphy out of his six successive fragmentary drafts; and the new literary 
enterprise to which he addressed himself between his return from Lau- 
sanne to England in the early summer of A.D. 1793 and his death on the 
16th January, 1794, had not been his own idea, but had been undertaken 
at the suggestion of ‘a young Scottish antiquary’, John Pinkerton, who 
had audaciously rushed in where Gibbon’s defaulting muse had for- 
borne, this time, to tread." A presentiment that this muse was now to 
desert him as arbitrarily as she had made her epiphany to him on the 
15th October, 1764, not much less than twenty-three years back, can 
indeed be read between the lines of the elegiac passage in which the 
historian has recorded his feelings after writing the last sentence of his 
supremely great work. 

"It was on the day, or rather the night, of the 27th June, 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen I took several 
‘turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect 
‘of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the Moon was reflected from the waters, 
and all Nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy 
on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment of my 
fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken my everlasting leave of 
an old and agreeable companion, and that, whatsoever might be the future 
date of my history, the life of the historian must be short and precarious.’* 


 Gibbon's gift to his fellow men is indeed all contained in one immortal 
work which it took him some fifteen years (a.D. 1773-87) to write, some 
nineteen and a half years (a.D. 1768-87) to produce, including some four 
and a half years (4.D. 1768-72) spent on systematic study and on pre- 
liminary drafting; and nearly twenty-three years (5th October, 1764— 
27th June, 1787) to create, including three years and more during which 
the already dedicated historian of the decline and fall of Rome ‘still con- 
templated at an awful distance’ the subject that had been vouchsafed to 
him? by his heavenly visitant on an historic site at a memorable hour in 
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circumstances which the recipient of this divine inspiration has re- 
corded in words that rise to the height of the occasion. 

"It was on the fifteenth of October, in the gloom of the evening, as I sat 
musing on the Capitol while the barefooted fryars were chanting their 
litanies in the Temple of Jupiter,’ that I conceived the first thought of 
my history." 

‘This imaginative experience, was the sole flash of inspiration with 
which Gibbon was ever visited, Without it, that wonderful genius might 
never have come to flower, and that famous name might have found no 
place in the record of Mankind’s intellectual history. In chronological 
terms the psychic event which had these momentous consequences may 
have occupied no more than a fraction of one second out of the thirty- 
six years or so of the great historian’s adult intellectual life; yet his 
watchful muse did not fail to see and seize her fleeting opportunity of 
gaining access to a mind which was normally rendered impervious to her 
divine promptings by a carapace of innate scepticism that had been case- 
hardened in an all too congenial eighteenth-century Western mental 
climate. Perceiving that her chosen vessel's usually inhibited soul had 
been momentarily softened by the cumulative emotional influences of a 
sight which recalled the greatness of a dead Past and a sound whose 
faintly floating strains conveyed the measure of the gulf between Past 
and Present, the goddess had made her dazzling instantaneous epiphany 
from the depths of a Subconscious Psychic Abyss in order to release the 
springs of a mighty mind's intellectual power by the annunciation of a 
theme which, at last, was fully worthy of the ready writer 

“How has this come out of that? It would be hard to find another in- 
stance in which the historian’s stark elemental question had generated 
so fecund a germ of creative thought. The favoured recipient himself 
did not immediately apprehend more than a fragment of the mental 
wealth that had suddenly been poured into his lap, and even the in- 
comparably great work that he eventually made of it was no more than a 
gleaning from the huge potential harvest. 

“My original plan’, Gibbon tells us,* was confined to the decay of the 
City; my reading and reflection pointed to that aim’; and this project 
was duly achieved in the essay that eventually found its place as the last 
chapter of the completed work, in which Gibbon surveys the ruins of 
Rome in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era and discusses the 
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causes of the physical decay and destruction of a city which had reached 
the apogee of its material splendour in the second century. The last 
words of this chapter, written in the last hour of the 27th day of June, 
1787, at Lausanne, nearly twenty-three years after the Muse's epiphany 
at Rome, are: 

"It was among the ruins of the Capitol that I first conceived the idea of a 
work which has amused and exercised near twenty years of my life, and 
which, however inadequate to my own wishes, 1 finally deliver to the 
curiosity and candour of the public.—Lausanne, June 27, 1787." 


But in the meanwhile the growth of the original germ of thought had 
kept pace with the passage of Time; for, by the date at which Gibbon 
indited these closing words, this chapter was numbered, not ‘Alpha and 
Omega’, but lxxi. In the course of its elephantine gestation, the germ 
planted in Gibbon's mind on the rsth October, 1764, had grown more 
than seventyfold beyond the modest compass of its primal nucleus. 

‘My original plan was circumscribed to the decay of the City rather 
than of the Empire; and, though my reading and reflexions began to point 
towards that object, some years elapsed, and several avocations inter- 
vexed, before I was seriously engaged in the execution of that laborious 
work." 


"The historian goes on to tell us* that he ‘had yet a very inadequate 
notion’ of the ‘limits and extent’ of his theme, even when he did start 
his serious labours on it in A.D. 1768. 

“I gradually advanced from the wish to the hope, from the hope to the 
design, from the design to the execution, of my historical work, ... Through 
the darkness of the Middle Ages I explored my way, in The Annals and 
Antiquities of Italy of Muratori, and compared them with the parallel or 
transverse lines of Sigonius and Maffei, of Baronius and Pagi, till I almost 
grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth century, without suspecting 
that this final chapter must be attained by the labour of six quartos and 
twenty years.” 


By the 27th June, 1787, this labour had extracted a history of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire out of a theme which, on the 15th 
October, 1764, had been enunciated by the Muse merely as a history of 
the physical decay of a city that Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines had 
bequeathed to unworthy epigoni. ‘How has this come out of that?” The 
labour of twenty years and six quarto volumes had expanded the field 
of Gibbon's answer to the historian’s elemental question from the 
_pomoerium of an imperial city to the limites of the universal state of which 
Rome had been the foundress and first capital; yet, immense though 
this progressive expansion of Gibbon's historical horizon was, it was 
prevented from expanding right up to ‘the natural frontiers’ of even a 
mundanely intelligible field of study by the narrowness of the original 
nucleus of the germinating idea. 
‘The tragically dramatic contrast that had fired Gibbon’s imagination 
1 Gibbon, Bs Aubiarptie, ed. cit, pp. arms (Meme 
3 bid p 411 (Memoir D) Cp. p. 284 (Memoir C) 
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among the ruins of the Capitol on the 15th October, 1764, had been the 
physical contrast between these present ruins and the past magnificence 
of those buildings when they had stood intact; and Gibbon had been 
right in seeing in the second century of the Christian Era the physical 
city of Rome's architectural floruit. In setting out to trace the history 
of the city's subsequent physical decay, he had therefore likewise been 
right in taking the death of Marcus Aurelius and accession of Commodus. 
as his chronological starting-point. He had, however, failed to perceive 
that the geographical enlargement of his subject from an Urbs Roma to 
an Orbis Romanus demanded of him a concomitant extension of his 
chronological limits. He did not take Bacon's point! that the Roman 
Empire's mission and significance had lain in serving as a universal 
state for the whole of the Hellenic Society, and that the orbis which had 
been arrogantly styled Romanus by citizens of the city-state which had 
happened to serve as History's instrument for bringing this world into 
political unity was in truth an Hellenic World whose decline and fall 
had already been in full train before the rise of Rome had begun, and 
whose principal pre-Roman polities—Sparta, Athens, Olynthus, Mace- 
don, and Syracuse—had given Rome her opportunity by failing to solve 
for the Hellenic Society betimes the political problem that Rome had 
solved for it eventually too late. "The episode of mundane history that 
had been the implicit theme of Gibbon’s flash of inspiration on the 15th. 
October, 1764, was in truth the decline and fall, not just of a Roman 
Hellenic universal state, but of the Hellenic Civilization itself; and the 
"beginning of great evils for Hellas’,? in which the historian of the De- 
cline and Fall ought to have found his chronological starting-point, was, 
not the accession of Commodus in A.D. 180, but the outbreak of the 
Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 431 B.C 

"This was not, however, either the only or the greatest spiritual 
treasure latent in Gibbon’s fecund experience on the Capitol which 
the subject of the experience failed to harvest. The antiquarian approach 
which misled Gibbon into entering upon his story at a point more than 
six hundred years after its true beginning was not so grave a limitation 
as the sceptical temperament and the eighteenth-century Western bent 
of mind which inhibited him from apprehending the ultimate theme 
with which this marvellous revelation was pregnant. The ultimate theme 
was not a decline and fall of the Hellenic Civilization—occupying a 
somewhat longer span in the Time-dimension than the decline and fall 
of that society Roman universal state after the death of Marcus Aure- 
lius. It was not either this or any other episode of merely mundane his- 
tory. It was a drama in which the action was raised to a higher spiritual 
dimension through an invasion of Time by Eternity. The heart of the 
revelation conveyed by the sound of a Christian liturgical chant im- 
pinging on the sight of the ruins of a Trajanic Rome was the truth that 
Matre mundane failures are seized by God as His hell sent opportuni- 
ties for offering to human souls a chance of finding spiritual salvation.* 


+ See the passage quoted from Bacon's essay ‘Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms 
and Ester i VE vit rr Y 2 Thucydides, Book Il chap. 1. 
3 This point has been made already in TV. iv. 58-63. Mee IC 271-99. 
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"This truth that Man's failure, sin, and suffering in This World may 
serve Man, through God's grace, as a chariot on whose wings the Soul 
can soar heavenward! is an apocalypse in which History works together 
with Theology to lift a corner of the veil that shrouds from human 
vision the mystery of Human Nature and Destiny; for, in giving us an 
inkling of the good of Evil, this truth gives us a glimpse of the self-con- 
sistency and goodness of God’s providence. 

‘This is the ultimate meaning of ‘the triumph of Barbarism and Reli- 
gion’ which Gibbon, in the closing seventy-first chapter of his work, 
claims to have described in the seventy chapters that precede it; and it is 
a meaning that had been duly divined by a Roman in whose person 
"Religion and Barbarism’ appeared, to Gibbon’s unsympathetic eye, to 
be repulsively combined.* Not much less than twelve hundred years be- 
fore the date of Gibbon’s experience, Saint Gregory the Great, preaching 
asermon to his Roman flock in the selfsame physical surroundings, had 
perceived and proclaimed the hollowness of this Trajanic Rome's out- 
ward grandeur}! and on the 15th October, 1764, Gibbon’s visitant muse 
must have been fain to convey the Christian saint's inspiration to the 
post-Christian historian; for this visitant was a greater spiritual power 
than the Clio in whose garb she had presented herself in order to put her 
would-be chosen vessel to the test. Gibbon had in truth been visited in 
that ineffable moment by the Hokmah—God’s Holy Wisdom'— who 
had once been recognized unerringly for what she was by the physically 
blind eyes of an English poet when his unquenched voice had hailed her 
as ‘offspring of Heaven first-born’. But Gibbon’s heart had not known 
how to respond to the epiphany of this Celestial Light with Milton's 
prayer: 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers. 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


Instead of asking the historian's elemental question ‘How has this 
come out of that?" with the spiritual humility that would have allowed 
iis answer to expand to the full measure of its potential dimensions, the 
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self-assured child of a post-Christian Western secular enlightenment 
cramped the fruitful question from the outset by introducing into it a 
specious qualification. ‘How on Earth has this come out of that?” was 
the form in which Gibbon recast, in his own style, the question that had 
been planted in his mind by its heavenly visitant; and, in thus auto- 
matically ruling the supra-mundane dimension of Reality out of his 
reckoning, he was unconsciously precluding himself from finding the 
treasure hid in his field," though he sifted the soil with a diligence that 
could hardly have been surpassed by a twentieth-century Western 
archaeologist. 


Volney 

This personal experience of which Gibbon made so much or made 
so little, according to the standard by which we measure his achievement, 
was, of course, in any case not unique. We have already taken note? of 
the comparable personal experience that inspired Gibbon's younger 
contemporary Volney (vivebat A.D. 1757-1820) to write Les Ruines, ou. 
Méditations sur les Révolutions des Empires; and, though Volney's tale 
of a visitation that overtook him while he sat musing on a fallen column 
among the ruins of Palmyra’ may be apocryphal, there can be no doubt 
that this myth, if such itis, is a literary artifice for conveying a genuine 
experience. Volney on his travels in Egypt and Syria, like Gibbon on his 
visit to Rome, was inspired to write a great work on human affairs by a 
personal experience of a dramatic contrast between a miserable Present 
and a magnificent Past; and the inspiration that he had received en 
voyage in A.D. 1783-5 bore fruit in the publication of Les Ruines in AD. 
1791, as Gibbon’s inspiration en voyage in A.D. 1764 had borne fruit in 
the publication of The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire between A.D. 1776 and A.D. 1788. 


Peregrinus Wiccamicus 

‘The writer of the present Study had an authentic minor personal 
experience of the kind on the 23rd May, 1912, as he sat musing on the 
summit of the citadel of Mistra, with the sheer wall of Mount Tajgetus 
bounding his horizon in the western quarter of the compass, towards 
which he was bound, and the open vale of Sparta stretching away in the 
opposite eastern quarter, from which he had made his way that morning. 

‘Though he had sat there, musing and gazing (and prosaically taking 
the edge off his hunger by consuming slabs of Pavlidhis’ chocolate) 
through most of a long summer's day, till the gloom of evening con- 
strained him reluctantly at last to move on in search of supper and a bed 
at Trjpi, he cannot pretend that he was inspired during his reverie on 
thesummit by any strains from the throats of the nuns serving the church 

2 Matt, xiii, 44, 2 On pp. 7-8, above. 

3 Bee Les Rater, chaps. 1-4. 

3 Noiny foro’ hog 
Senior Had proved unable fo derive any intellectual inspiration. ‘Phe outbreak of the 
French Revolution, which had devastated Gibbon, stimulated Volney to bring the 
fruits of his Levante experiences to harvest- though he had to pay for chis stimulus by 
pending the fst ten orta of the Terror as a prisoner in irons 
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of the Pandánassa, for he had left this far below in his spiral ascent of the 
miniature purgatorial mount that the citadel crowned like a Dantean 
Earthly Paradise, The sensuous experience that activated his historical 
imagination was not a sound of liturgical chanting; it was the sight of the. 
ruins among which he had wound his way upwards to the peak; and this 
spectacle had been appalling; for, in this shattered fairy city, ‘Time had 
stood still since that spring of A.D. 182x in which Mistrà had been laid 
desolate, and in the spring of A.D. 1912 the nuns (rare birds in a Greek 
Orthodox Christendom) were the solitary inhabitants of a kdstro that, 
for some six hundred years ending in the final catastrophe, had been 
the capital of Laconia under a series of successive régimes, Founded by 
the Franks circa A.D. 1249, recovered by the Byzantines in A.D. 1262, 
conquered by the ‘Osmanlis in A.D. 1460, wrested from Ottoman hands 
by the Venetians in A.D. 1687,1 and recovered by the ‘Osmanlis in A.D. 
1715, Mistrà had continued, through all these political, religious, and 
cultural vicissitudes, to reign for those six hundred years as the queen. 
of the broad landscape that could be surveyed from her topmost battle- 
ments; and then, one April morning, out of the blue, the avalanche of 
wild highlanders from the Máni had overwhelmed her; her citizens had 
been forced to flee for their lives and had been despoiled and massacred 
as they fled; her deserted mansions had been sacked; and her ruins had 
been left desolate from that day to this. 

Gazing across the plain which stretched away from this ruined hill- 
town's foot to her trim and respectable lowland successor near the banks 
of the Eurotas where he had passed the previous night, and reading in 
the guidebook in his hand that ‘the present Sparta . . . founded in A.D. 
1834 under King Otho after the War of Independence... is of entirely 
modern origin’? he was convicted of a horrifying sense of the sin mani- 
fest in the conduct of human affairs. Why should this lovely medieval 
eyrie have to be put to the sack in order that a commonplace modern 
townlet might be laid out on a different site to serve the selfsame public 
purpose? The history of Laconia between A.D. 1821 and A.D. 1834 had 
been a typical sample of human history in general. Quam parvd sapientid 
mundus regitur! A Gibbon might well find it difficult to decide whether 
Man's most damning vice was his brutality or his irrationality. 

‘Needless to say, the writer of this Study had made no progress towards. 
reading the cruel riddle of Mankind's crimes and follies by the time 
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when he was forced down from the heights of Mistrà by the twofold 
pressure of hunger and nightfall. Yet, before his reluctant descent, the 
binocular historical vision which he had acquired from a Late Medieval 
Ttalian classical education at Winchester and Oxford had won from the 
Laconian landscape an intuition that was the germ of the present work. 

‘As he brooded over the catastrophe through which a Sparta founded 
under the auspices of a Bavarian king of Greece had usurped the role of 
a Mistra that had been founded by a French prince of the Morea, it 
was borne in upon him that the nineteenth-century performance of this 
historical tragedy was not the only one within his knowledge. After all, 
every Western schoolboy knew that the present town of Sparta was not 
the first to have occupied that site and borne that famous name; and, in- 
deed, only yesterday the dreamer himself had been taking cognizance 
of one corner of an Hellenic Sparta which had recently been excavated 
by other members of the British Archaeological School at Athens. 
‘Dorian’ hands had anticipated Modern Greek hands in founding ‘the 
city on the sown-land" (spart) at some date perhaps little less than three 
thousand years earlier than A.D. 1834. But if the history of a latter-day 
Western Society into which the Modern Greeks had forced their way 
out of an Ottoman prison-house was an antitype of the history of an 
antecedent Hellenic Civilization—and this was the aspect in which the 
‘Western Society's history presented itself to an Hellenically-educated 
Western mind—then the Hellenic Sparta that was the historic counter- 
part of the present city in the plain must be presumed to have been pre- 
ceded by some pre-Hellenic counterpart of the Frankish and Ottoman 
Mistrà on whose topmost pinnacle the latter-day Western classical 
scholar was at this moment perched. An Hellenic Sparta's fortunes must 
have been founded on some previously regnant hill-town’s catastrophe. 

Had Hellenic Sparta in truth had such a predecessor? And, if so, 
where was the hill on which this hapless victim of that Hellenic Sparta 
had been set? ‘A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid’. ‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help’ ? and, raising his 
eyes as these texts shot through his mind, the gazer saw staring him in 
the face, on the crown of the bluff that overhung the farther bank of the 
Eurotas just opposite the all but coincident sites of Sparta the First and 
Sparta the Second, a monument that signalled to him the location of the 
pre-Hellenic counterpart of the Frankish and Ottoman citadel over 
whose battlements he was looking out. That white masonry that was 
flashing over there like a heliograph in the sunlight was ‘the Mene- 
Jaion’ to which he had hastened to make his pilgrimage upon his arrival 
at Sparta three days back; and this ruined shrine was reputed to stand 
on the site of Therapné, the hill-city that was said to have been the 
capital of Laconia in a Mycenaean last phase of Minoan history. Here, at 
a strategic point equivalent to Mistr2’s situation on the opposite side of 
the vale, had stood Frankish Mistri’s pre-Hellenic double whose over- 
throw had made the first Sparta's fortune; and the historic tragedy of 
Mistrà had thus in truth been played at least twice in this rock-bound 
amphitheatre of everlasting hills 

$ Mav. tae 2 Peal ex. 1 3 Gen, xlix. 26. 
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Before the gazer descended from Mistrà that night, the impact of the 
Laconian landscape on his classical Weltanschauung ‘had impressed on 
his mind two lasting lessons—one concerning the historical geography 
of Continental European Greece and the other ccncerning the mor- 
phology of the history of civilizations. 

He had learnt that, in this Mediterranean peninsula, the physical en- 
vironment lent itself to two possible alternative social and political 
régimes which had in fact alternated with one another here at least 
twice over. The lie of the land and the set of an insinuating sea had 
decreed that in this country there should be a perpetual tug-of-war 
between the shepherds in the highlands which covered all but a fraction 
of the terra firma and the husbandmen, artisans, and mariners in the 
fruitful patches of plain and in the profitably situated ports; and 
the fluctuations in a perpetual struggle between these two elements in the 
population, who divided the territory so unevenly between them, were 
bound to be reflected in corresponding fluctuations in the fortunes of 
geographical sites and in the currency of political institutions, When the 
seafaring and farming population of the ports and plains was on the 
defensive—as it was apt to be particularly when it consisted of alien 
intruders who had thrust their way in from overseas—it could do no 
more than maintain a precarious hold over the plains, and over the 
passes leading from one plain to another, from fortified eyries. One such 
eyrie had been planted on the pinnacle of Mistrà by Frankish invaders 
in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, and another on the bluff at 
"Therapné by Minoan invaders in the second millennium B.C., and the 
eventual catastrophe in which both these variations on the same his- 
torical theme had ended was manifestly the denouement that was to be 
expected from the inherent insecurity of this type of régime, 

"The exotic castle might pass, time and again, from one set of alien 
hands to another—as Mistrà had passed through French, Byzantine, 
Ottoman, Venetian, and, once again, Ottoman hands, and Therapné 
through Cretan, Pelopid, and Achaean—but, sooner or later, the tour de 
‘force was likely to end in the same way. The perilously exposed outpost 
of an alien civilization would be overwhelmed by a social cataclysm in 
which the native wild highlanders, who had been kept at bay by the 
intruders without ever being either subjugated or assimilated, would 
descend upon the plains in a devastating spate; and this recurrent 
catastrophe, whenever it occurred, would be apt to result in a peripeteia 
that would inaugurate a spell of the alternative régime, For, when once 
the native highlanders had thus possessed—or repossessed—themselves 
of the plains, the ports, and the passes, their children would come to 
adopt the corresponding agricultural and maritime way of life without 
ceasing to bea match in warfare for their cousins who had stayed among 
the mountains to continue there to pursue the highlanders’ two tradi- 
tional avocations of shepherding and brigandage.* In contrast to the 

+ "These two lessons implicit in the historical geography of Laconia have been noticed 
already in 3 vit 401-5 
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alien intruders from overseas, the native highlanders who had ousted 
them from the plains, and who, in consequence, had taken to husbandry, 
‘manufacture, and seafaring, would have it in them to break the residual 
wild highlanders’ spirit; and the visible symbol of the effective ascen- 
dancy that, under this indigenous régime, would be established over 
conservative highland shepherds by ci-devant highlanders who had now 
become lowlanders and husbandmen, would be the replacement of 
a fortified citadel of Therapné or a fortified citadel of Mistrà by an open 
city on ‘the sown-land’—a Sparta that could dispense with city-walls 
because the martial prowess of her disciplined citizen soldiers would 
have effectively struck terror into the cowed surviving highlanders’ 
hearts." 

"This lesson in the historical geography of Greece which the writer had 
learnt on the citadel of Mistràon the 23rd May, 1912, had been treasured 
by him ever since; yet it had not proved so valuable for his then still 
unconscious future purposes as the simultaneous lesson in the morpho- 
logy of the history of civilizations. A notion of the philosophical 
conternporaneity and philosophical equivalence of chronologically non- 
contemporary representatives of this species of Society had, it is true, 
been implanted in his mind by his Hellenic classical education,? and 
this tentative idea was to be ripened into conviction, little more than 
two years later, by the light that was to be thrown for him upon the 
vocabulary and the psychology of Thucydides by the outbreak of a 
First Western World War. Yet these influences from the social milieu 
into which a classically-edueated post-Modern Western historian had 
been born might not have availed, by themselves, to initiate him into a 
synoptic view of History if this synoptic view had not unfolded itself 
physically before his eyes from the summit of Mistrà on the 23rd May, 
1912, in an experience that had been personal to the spectator. 


Yosoburo Takekoshi 

An experience that is personal in the sense of not being imparted by 
the subject's social milieu may also inspire an historian even when he 
experiences it at second-hand—as is attested by a twentieth-century 
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Japanese historian, Yosoburo Takekoshi, in his preface to his book The 
Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilisation of Fapan.t 

"When Viscount Motono, who was Japanese Ambassador in Paris be- 
tween 1901 and 1906, met Monsieur Gustave Le Bon, a distinguished 
evolutionist, the latter referred to the recent rise of Japan as marvellous 
and unparalleled in the World’s history, and compared her progress to 
that of a comet which flashes across the sky, but pursues an irregular 
orbit, is dangerous to approach, and [is] extremely uncertain as to its ap- 
pearance and disappearance. Japan, he further commented, like the 
comet, may some day abruptly pass away from sight yonder beneath the 
horizon. In reply, Viscount Motono pointed out that Japan had not ap- 
peared on the sky with any such abruptness as Monsieur Le Bon appeared 
to think; that, on the contrary, she had, through her long history, passed 
‘through various stages of progress till finally she emerged on the stage of 
the World’s theatre fully prepared and ready to play her part. Her rise had 
only followed its natural course. Monsieur Le Bon thereupon urged the 
publication of a work dwelling upon Japan's progress; and, when sub- 
sequently Viscount Motono was home on leave, he told me of his inter- 
view with Monsieur Le Bon, and suggested that I should write a Japanese 
history to enlighten not only Monsieur Le Bon himself but many others 
in Europe who might entertain a similar idea regarding Japan." 

‘This suggestion of Viscount Motono's, arising out of his account of his. 
conversation with Le Bon, duly sowed in his interlocutor's mind the 
seed of an intellectual enterprise which was retarded, without being 
choked, by the thorny political career in which the future author of the 
suggested work was involved for the next nine years or more. As soon as 
Yosoburo Takekoshi had been compulsorily discharged from political 
life through his failure to retain his seat in the Japanese Diet at the 
General Election of D. 1915, he took up in earnest the long delayed 
project and completed it in the course of the five years ending on the 
25th November, 1920, when he wrote the preface in which he has re- 
corded the book's genesis. The muse’s part in this case had been played 
neither by a catastrophic public event nor by a poignant personal ex- 
perience at first-hand, but by a report of a personal encounter between, 
two other living minds, 


* London 1930, Allen & Unwin, 3 vols 


D. THE FEELING FOR THE POETRY IN THE 
FACTS OF HISTORY 


TPt foregoing inquis into the impulse to investigate the relations 
between the facts of History, we have struck the springs of action 
of a number of historians. Some of those springs prove to have been 
released by personal experiences and others by events or circumstances 
in an historian’s social milieu, while the historians whom we have con- 
strained to abide our question have ranged in repute from the most 
eminent to the most obscure, This variety in the evidence which we 
have cited in dealing with one subject on our agenda gives point to the 
remarkable concordance of these divers witnesses’ incidental uninvited 
testimony on our next subject. Our survey of responses to the challeng- 
ing intellectual question ‘How has this come out of that? reveals in 
retrospect the significant truth that, in their attempts to answer it, 
historians have been drawn on to go deeper and to look farther. 

When we are investigating the relations between the facts of History, 
we are trying to see God through History with our intellects. The 
sorting out of facts is essentially an intellectual activity. The Intellect, 
however, is only one faculty of the Soul. When we think about some- 
thing, we are apt also to have feelings about it, and our impulse to 
express our feelings is still stronger than our impulse to express our 
thoughts. Feelings about History, as well as thoughts about it, have 
inspired historical works, and similar feelings, evoked by similar facts, 
have also been expressed in imaginative works in the divers genres of 
literature. There is, for example, a lyrical genre, an epic genre, a nar- 
rative genre, and a dramatic genre; and the feeling for the poetry in the 
facts of History has availed itself of all of these. 

"The lyrical genre—to begin with that—is one that has many facets. 
Tt may present itself in rejoicings at a dawn, in exultations over a libera- 
tion, in celebrations of an achievement, in praises of heroism, or in 
elegies over the sorrows of Human Life. 

‘The joy of dawn is the emotional charge in some of the most famous 
scenes in Western history—the Latin Christian warriors’ shout of ‘Deus 
le volt’ in response to Pope Urban II’s preaching of the First Crusade, 
the ministry of Saint Francis of Assisi seen through Giotto's and through 
Saint Thomas of Celano's eyes, the landfalls of the Pinta‘ and the May- 
‘flower, the signing of the Declaration of Independence, the taking of the 
"Tennis Court Oath—and the poetry in some, at least, of these historic 
events has been uttered in lines that speak more eloquently than volumes, 
"The poetry in the American Revolutionary War has been distilled by 
Emerson into one quatrain: 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
"Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the World.* 


1 Though the first member of Columbus’ first expedition to sight land was a sailor on 
board the Pinta, this vessels name had not won equal renown with the Santa Maria, 
‘which was the Admirals flagship. 7 Emerson: Concord Hymn, stanza 1- 
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‘The poetry in the French Revolution has been distilled by Wordsworth 
into two lines: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven," 

It is no wonder that, in these rejoicings at a dawn, the historians 
should have had to let the poets be their spokesmen; for the joy awak- 
ened by the dawn of a new era of History is the Soul’s response to an 
epiphany that is something more than a merely temporal event. The 
dawns that awaken such joy as this are irruptions into Time out of 
Eternity. What has happened on these historic occasions likewise 
happens at the birth of every child: 

‘A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come; 
but, as soon as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the 
anguish, for joy that a man is born into the World.’ 


In a mother's joy the Soul hails an incarnation; and, since ‘alles Ver- 
güngliche ist nur ein Gleichnis’ the dawns of mundane eras that have 
this poetry in them are antitypes of cosmic dawns in which a Divine 
Light breaks into This World. A radiance which shines in upon us 
through Botticelli's picture, in the National Gallery in London, of the 
birth in the stable at Bethlehem is likewise manifest in the enlightenment 
under the Bodhi Tree, in the descent of the Dove at the baptism in 
Jordan, in the transfiguration on the mountain, in the vision on the 
Toad to Damascus, and in the imprinting of the stigmata in the wilder- 
mess; and, as Milton's voice strikes up in a Franciscan ode on the 
morning of Christ's nativity, Gibbon's voice dies away. 

‘The thrill of liberation is the emotional charge in the historic events 
conveyed in the words Marathon, Salamis, Befteiungskrieg, Risorgi- 
mento, Renaissance; and these mundane historical events that have 
this poetry in them ate antitypes of the Resurrection on Easter Morning. 
The bliss of achievement is the emotional charge in the recollection of 
Athensand Florence; in the spectacle of the Altar and Temple of Heaven, 
the frieze from the Parthenon, the church of the Ayfa Sophia, and the 
Green Mosque;* and in the reading of La Divina Commedia; and these 
human achievements that have this poetry in them are antitypes of 
the ministries of Christ and the Buddha and the missions of all the 
bodhisattvas, prophets, and saints, down to a John Wesley and a 
Mahatma Gandhi, who have come and gone already and will be followed, 
through the ages, by later members of their goodly fellowship. The 
glory of heroism is the emotional charge in the memories of the Three 
Hundred at Thermopylae, the Six Hundred et Balaclava, the Four 
"Thousand at Waterloo, and the Fifteen Thousand at Gettysburg; and 

+ Wordsworth: Tie Prelude, Book XI, I, 108, incorporating The French Revolution 
sit gpeaned nhs aie Commiptenenr 

Vinea. 2 Gonthe: Panat, I raros, 

$ Krier wha had also seen the Dome of the Rock andthe Tij Mahal Sil, no 
desit, mention these, too, at thls pert Dy a. rosa the present wet had dicady 
eie Bn Rute d nv ets fot in errem o Mg 

6 TE this wia in truth the strength of the battalions of the French Imperial Guard that 
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these martial heroes are subjects for the poetry of a Tennyson or a 
Simonides in so far as they are antitypes of the Noble Army of Martyre 

"They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain 
with the sword; they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented (of whom the World was not worthy); they 
wandered in deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
Earth.’ 

As for the lacrimae rerum, these are as innumerable as the drops of 
water in the sea, since sorrow is the web of Man’s mortal life. This is the 
emotional charge in Hesiod’s elegy on Homer's heroes* and in Ch'ü 
Yüan’s and Angilbett’s elegies on the victims of fratricidal warfare. 

‘The warriors are all dead: they lie on the moor-field. 
‘They issued but shall not enter: they went but shall not return. 
"The plains are flat and wide: the way home is long. 
"Their swords lie beside them: their black bows, in their hand. 
"Though their limbs were torn, their hearts could not be repressed. 
‘Steadfast to the end, they could not be daunted. 
"Their bodies were stricken, but their souls have taken Immortality — 
Captains among the ghosts, heroes among the dead.* 
‘The same voice that speaks these lines written in a Sinic Time of 
‘Troubles also makes itself heard in lines written during a post-Carol- 
ingian interregnum. 
Albent campi vestimentis mortuorum lineis 
Velut solent in autumno albescere avibus, . . 
Maledicta dies illa, nec in anni circulo 
Numeretur, sed radatur ab omni memoria, 
Tubar Solis illi desit, Aurora erepusculo, 
Noxque illa, nox amara, noxque dura nimium, 
In quà fortes ceciderunt, proelio doctissimi, 
Pater, mater, soror, frater, quos amici fleverant. 


"The chord of feeling that is touched by the pathos of the warriors" 
death in battle also sounds in response to the tragedy of the failure 
of a life-work, The tragedy of the extinction of a forlorn hope that 
had glimmered like a will-o'-the-wisp over Julian the Apostate's brief 
career has been conveyed by Libanius in two hexameters, of which the 
second is a Homeric reminiscence: 

*Toudiavds perà Tiypw dydgfoov 8dBe xetrau, 
dpdérepov, Badius 7° dyabós xparepds 7 alyuxrjs 7 
The Apostate was, in spite of himself, an imitator of Christ; for such 
dedicated lives and tragic deaths as his are antitypes of Christ's passion, 

* Ze Dawn, vere 9. 2 Hebrews, i 37-38. 

i Medlog: Worki and age 158-73, quoted in VIVI wit. a 

i ENE Yam etn ao d, utnslatd by Ardour Wiley in A Hondred and 
Scl ines Sow (indan ges, Contable) pi escis 


E ASetiben’s elegy on the Battle of Fontenoy (onmium aD. 841), in The Oxford 
Book of Medieval Latin Verse, chosen by Stephen Gaselee (Oxford 1928, Clarendon 
Prost) po 45 40. . 
SLE AIC Libanius in Anthologia Palatina, Book VII, No, 147, but quoted withe 
out attribution by Zosimus in hie Historize, Book LT, chap. 34, THe second of the two 
une is taken from the Thad, Book I1, 1. 179, in which Helen ie describing Agamemnon. 
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and the poetry in those elegies moves our hearts because our ears are 
catching the tones of the liturgy for Good Friday and our inward eye 
is beholding the Agony in the Garden— perhaps in the visual render- 
ings of it that are presented in the pictures by Bellini and Mantegna 
which, in June 1951, were hanging side by side in the National Gallery 
in London, 

The epic genre expresses the sense of romance that is evoked by 
conquests and defeats, by treks and voyages, and by the musical flow 
of the all-embracing ocean of History. 

The dazzling personal triumphs of a Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, 
Chingis, Timur, Cortés, Nadir Shah, Clive, Wellesley, or Napoleon 
and corporate triumphs of the Macedonian, Arab, Mongol, Castilian, 
or British conquistadores have their dark reverse side in the agonies of 
their victims; and the sympathies of Mankind are revealed in the poets’ 
choice of epic themes, Among the poets there is a consensus—which is 
impressive because it is tacit and manifestly undesigned—i 
that the poignant woes of the conquered offer to the imagination a more. 
promising subject than the conquerors’ prosaic successes; and the vic- 
tims are thus apt to win a posthumous revenge for their historical 
defeats on physical battlefields by rising from the dead to be crowned 
with a literary immortality. 

Even a violent death by Brutus’s hand at the high tide of his career 
could not recapture for Pompey's conqueror the pathos with which 
Pompey's death had been invested by his foregoing defeat—as witness 
Plutarch's inability to move us by his account of Caesar's end as we are 
moved by the corresponding passage in The Life of Pompeius Magnus? 
‘The sordid liquidation of a war-lord who has outlived his prime has been 
transfigured by the victim’s suffering into a symbol of a sorrow that is 
at the heart of Human Life. On the same poetic plane, Yazdagird has 
had the last word against S'ad b. abi Waqgas, Roderick against Tariq, 
Jalal-ad-Din Mankubient against Chingis, and Constantine Dhrágasis 
against Mehmed Fatih. Even Musta'sim the unready and Atahualpa 
the usurper and fratricide are redeemed by the wanton cruelty with 
which their conquerors put them to death; and, if any laurels had sprung 
from Hülagü's sack of Baghdad or from Pizarro's rape of the Empire of 
the Four Quarters, these would not have adorned the murderer’s brow. 
As for the Aztecs and the Assyrians, nothing became these blood- 
thirsty militarists so well as the last stands in which they gloriously 
displayed the courage of their abominable convictions, "The no less 
abominable spirit and conduct of Homer's Achilles would be likewise. 
beyond bearing if the listener were not all the time conscious that this 

tist-savage knew full well that he was doomed to die in the flower of 
his youth, The true hero of the Iliad is, of course, not a conquering 
Achilles but a conquered Hector; and, though the triumphant war-lord 
Agamemnon’s return home had the power to inspire a consummate 
work of art, Aeschylus's play had a superhuman theme in the awful 
irony of Divine Retribution, Even the pitiful crumbling of the Achaean. 


4 This compensation for historical fact in ‘heroic’ tradition has been noticed in V. 
v. eoe 3 Chaps. 77-80. 
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Power on the morrow of the Achacans’ ruthless sack of Troy evoked no 
poetry to match Euripides’ Troades or the second book of Virgil’s 
Aeneid or Abt'l-Bagi of Ronda’s elegy on the excidium of Andalusia, 
As a fond lover weeps at parting from his beloved, bitterly weeps the 
Glorious Religion of Abraham ihn 
For desolate countries forsaken by Islam and peopled only by Infide- 
lity. 
‘Their mosques have become churches: there is nothing in them but 
bells and crosses, 
So that the mihrabs* weep, though lifeless, and the minbars? mourn, 
‘though wooden... 
Oh, who will come to the help of a people once mighty but now abased, 
once flourishing but now oppressed by Unbelievers? 


‘Yesterday they were kings in their dwelling-places, and to-day they are 
slaves in the land of the Infidel. 

And what if thou couldst see them stricken with consternation, with 
none to guide them, wearing the garments of ignominy! 

Couldst thou but see them weeping when they are sold, the sight would 
dismay thee and throw thee into a frenzy of grief. 

Ah, betwixt many a mother and child comes such a sundering as when 
souls are parted from bodies! 

And many a young girl, beauteous as the new-risen Sun, blushing like 
rubies and coral, 

‘The barbarian drags to shame by force, her eyes weeping, her mind dis 
traught. 

A sight like this melts the heart with anguish, if in the heart there be a 
Muslim’s feeling and faith. 


‘The sorrows of the conquered must be the theme of the epic of Anda- 
Tusia, since the triumphs of military conquerors—Achaean or Castilian 
—are not the stuff out of which poetry is made. 


Only the actions of the just 
‘Smell sweet and blossom in their dust.* 


The only conquerors who court no literary nemesis are the victorious 
missionaries of higher religions whose epic deeds have been hymned in 
the Acts of Buddhist, Christian, and Muslim Apostles. 

‘The poetry in treks and voyages likewise flows in the epic vein. It 
wells up in the Vélkerwanderungen of the barbarians; in the ‘Crusades’ 
of the ex-barbarian Medieval Western Christian Latins and Primitive 
Muslim Arabs; in the Winning of the West by Sinic Pioneers in the 
second century 2.c. and by North American pioneers in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era; in the Winning of the East by John of 
Piano Carpini, William of Rubruck, Niccolò, Maffeo, and Marco Polo 
and the other intrepid thirteenth-century Latin travellers who made the 
iron journey to Qaraqorum and Xanadu across the breadth of the Great 
Eurasian Steppe; in the prowess of Cossack watermen who pushed 
their way over tundra and through forest from the Urals to the Pacific 

1 Niches pointing towards Meca AT 

2 Pulpis P AT. f 

3 Wilten area a.D. raso by Abt'I-Bag of Ronda, and translated by R, A. Nicholson 
E ion of Buster Poetry and Prose (CambHdre 1922, University Press), pp. 
tn, Pranaions of Hatters Poetry and dii (ahs Loco, ee dalan nei." 
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within the brief Time-span of some fifty years;! in Colaeus's voyage to 
Tarshish between the Pillars of Hercules? and Columbus's passage of 
the Atlantic from Tarshish to the Antilles; in the fifteenth-century 
exploration of the Indian Ocean by Far Eastern mariners? who all but 
anticipated, from east to west, Vasco da Gama’s subsequent feat of cir- 
cumnavigating Africa from west to east; in the conquest of the Pacific 
by eastward-faring canoes and (perhaps) by westward-faring balsa- 
rafts! in the conquest of the North Pole, South Pole, Air, Stratosphere, 
and Mount Everest by Western adventurers within the lifetime of the 
riter and reader of this Study; and in the pilgrimages of all pilgrims 
to Holy Places. 

As for the grand epic whose theme is History herself, this stands in 
two rival versions which cannot be reconciled, though both of them 
can be deduced from Watts’ picture of Chaos or from Sophocles! paean* 
on human achievement: 

Wonders are many, but none there be 
So strange, so fell, as the Child of Man. 


H. G. Wells in The Outline of History has written an epic poem on the 
theme "Man Makes Himself" which is explicit in the title of a subsequent 
book from the pen of an eminent Western archaeologist of the next 
generation.” This bleak assertion is a post-Christian Western Man's 
defiant answer to the Psalmist’s joyful assurance that ‘the Lord He is 
God’ and that ‘we are His People and the sheep of His pasture’ because 
‘itis He that hath made us and not we ourselves’; and that verse enunci- 
ates the theme of History as a series of encounters between Man and 
his Creator in which a Paradise that has been lost through aFallisregained 
through a Redemption, and in which this deliverance’ of God's creature 
is achieved at the cost of a passion that Christ has suffered "for the 
means of grace and for the hope of glory’. 
‘The opening lines of this Divina Commedia are to be found in another 
psalm: 
Iwill give thanks unto Thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made; 
marvellous are Thy works, and that my soul knoweth sight well. 
My bones are not hid from Thee, though I be made secretly and 
fashioned beneath the Earth. 
Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being imperfect, and in Thy book 
were all my members written, 
Which day by day were fashioned when as yet there was none of 
them! 
How dear are Thy counsels unto me, O God; 
J£ tell them, they are more in number than the sand; when I wake up, 
Iam present with Thee.”® 
SSE i aS ma Yo ah VAI Book IV etan, 1ga 
4 Read Heyerdahl, Thar: Kan- Tiki (Chicago 1930, Rand MeNally American Indi 
r eg get A 


how great is the sum 


"Sophocles: Antigné il 332-75- * Gilbert Murray's translation, 
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10 Psalm cxxxix. 14-18 (13-18 in The Book of Commen Prayer). 
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When we pass on to the story-teller's genre of literary art, we find 
the novelist vying with the diarist, the biographer, and the letter-writer 
to determine whether ‘Fiction’! or "Fact? is the more propitious medium 
for bringing out the poetry in the private affairs of ordinary people. 
In this competition between two rival forms of the art of. distilling 
poetry out of a story, a Pepys, Saint Simon, Boswell, Manucci, Cicero, 
and Horace Walpole are arrayed against an Herodotus, the anonymous 
authors of The Three Kingdoms,* and a Modern Western school of 
historical novelists.* 

‘The dramatic genre of literary art has the power of conveying the 
poetry in the facts of History in an ascending order of degrees. It may 
content itself with a bare rehearsal of the drama that is inherent ipso 
facto in any reversal of roles (peripeteia),® or it may present the drama as 
‘an act of Poetic Justice, or it may interpret justice as an inexorable 
operation of the laws of Destiny or grinding of the mills of God. 

Classic examples of the reversal of roles in the histories of civilizations 
are the successive overthrows of the Achaemenian Empire by Macedon 
and of Macedon by Rome; the triumph of Christianity over Paganism 
in the Roman Empire, the change in the fortunes of the Southern 
States of a North American Union through the outcome and aftermath 
of an American Civil War, and ‘the Chain of Destruction’, traced in a 
previous Part of this Study,* in which one ephemeral military technique 
after another had been dramatically discomfited by a successor which 
had then suffered the same fate in its turn. On the plane of personal 
encounters, as contrasted with institutional relations, we may cite one 
example from the realm of ‘Fact’ and another from the realm of ‘Fic- 
tion’. 

"The sheer drama of peripeteia is Polybius’s theme in his account of 
the feelings experienced by the Seleucid King Antiochus III on a night 
in the year 214-213 B.C. in which his dissident cousin Achaeus, whom he 
had been besieging in the citadel of Sardis, was suddenly delivered into 
his hands, 


‘Since early in the night, the King had been in such a fever of anxious 


2 Ia soled ‘wots of ton he element of tion never amounts to ore than a 
small percentage of the whole matter, and this authentically &cdtious ingredient is caps 
bie of conveying philosophic trath that ie less easy to convey in citations of so-called 
matters of fact (see 1.1. 448-50 and 452-3) 

7 Manueci, Niecalao: Storia do Mogor, or Mogul India, 1652-1705, translated by 
William levine (London 1906-8, John Murrey, 4 vols). 

3 ears in his tales of Mycorinus (Book TI, chaps. 129-33), Rhampsinftus (Book II, 
‘chaps 131), Gyges (Boek I chaps. 823), Croesus (Book T, chaps. 28-soand 85-91), Cyrus 
(Sip ge toro) Poles ei TEL chars 3949 and 1205s), tecta 

(Book II, chap: 339-38), ‘and Scylés (Book IV, chaps. 7880). 

"San Kuo Chih Yen L a romantic legend of the Han Empire's three turbulent local 
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the time of the Ming Dynasty (English translation by Brewitt-Taylor, C, H. (Shanghai 
1025, Kelly & Walsh). 5 

P1 Spot the citations in the present writer's ‘Acknowledgements and Thanks’ on p. 235, 
below. 

stehe problem of eripi has been discussed, apropos of the nemesis of Cretiviy, 
2 See Polybius: Oecamenial History, Book XXIX, chap. ar, in which the historian of 
Macedon's overthrow by Rome comments on a passage, commenting om Macedon 
triumph over Persia, which he quotes from the work of his predecessor Demetrius of 
Phaltrum, * PIS aros. 
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expectancy, while he was waiting to sce how the plot [to kidnap Achaeus] 
would work out, [that he had been unable to sleep; so] he had dismissed 
his suite and had set up in his tent on the alert, with no one in attendance 
save for two or three aides-de-camp. And now, when Cambylus and his 
party entered and deposited Achacus, [captive and] bound, on the floor, 
the amazingness of this spectacle gave Antiochus such a shock that he was 
smitten with aphasia. It was a long time before he could utter a word, and, 
when his feelings did at last find vent, their first manifestation was a surge 
of sympathy which made him burst into tears, 

‘If we are to try to interpret this psychological reaction of Antiochus's, 
my own diagnosis would be that he was overwhelmed by a conviction of 
Man's impotence to guard against, or even reckon with, the deadly strokes. 
of Fortune. Here lay Achaeus, nephew of Laodicé [II] the wife of Seleucus. 
[IT], husband of Laodicé the daughter of King Mithradates [ITI of Pontic 
Cappadocia], and ruler de facto till yesterday of all [the dominions of the 
Seleucid Dynasty] north-west of Taurus. The citadel of Sardis, in which 
he had established himself, was deemed to be the strongest fortress in the 
World by the common consent of his own troops and his adversaries. And 
now here he was, lying bound on the floor, absolutely in the power of his 
enemies, before the news of this extraordinary event had had time to 
reach a soul beyond the immediate participants.” 


"This account of a matter of historical fact which occurred in the Hel- 
lenic World in the third century 8.c. has an unmistakable fictional com- 
panion piece in the following passage near the close of a post-Modern 
Western novel which, as its author tells us in his preface, was finished 
by him in July 1908. The mise-en-scène here is not a tent but a bedroom, 
and the prone figure is not a prisoner, alive tonight, who will be put to 
death tomorrow, but a corpse from which the life has already departed. 
‘The figure standing silent and unnerved is, in this tableau, not a man’s 
but a woman's, and she is not the prone figure's rival for a crown; she 
is his deserted wife who ‘had not seen him for thirty-six years’. But the 
shock is no less great, and its elemental cause is the same overwhelming 
sense of Man's defencelessness against Fate. 

"That was no conventional, expected shock that she had received. It was 
genuine unforeseen shock, the most violent that she had ever had, In her 
mind she had not pictured Gerald as a very old man. She knew that he 
Was old; she had said to herself that he must be very old, well over seventy. 
But she had not pictured him. This face on the bed was painfully, pitiably 
old. . .. The body, whose outlines were clear under the sheet, was very 
small, thin, shrunk, pitiable as the face. And on the face was a general 
expression of final fatigue, of tragic and acute exhaustion; such as made 
Sophia pleased that the fatigue and exhaustion had been assuaged in rest, 
while all the time she kept thinking to herself horribly: “Oh! how tired he 
must have been.” 

‘Sophia chen experienced a pure and primitive emotion, uncoloured by 
any moral or religious quality. She was not sorry that Gerald had wasted 
his life, nor that he was a shame to his years and to her. The manner of his 
life was of no importance. What affected her was that he had once been 
young, and that he had grown old, and was now dead. That was all, 
‘Youth and vigour had come to that, Youth and vigour always came to that. 
Everything came to that. He had ill-treated her; he had abandoned her; 


* Polybius: Oecumenical History, Book VILI, chap. ao. 
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he had been a devious rascal; but how trivial were such accusations 
against him! The whole of her huge and bitter grievance against him fell 
to pieces and crumbled. She saw him young, and proud, and strong, 
a5 for instance when he had kissed her lying on the bed in that London 
hhotel—she forgot the name—in 1866; and now he was old, and worn, and 
horrible, and dead, It was the riddle of Life that was puzzling and kiling 

err 

In this riddle of Life the change from Life to Death is, of course, the 
supreme peripeteia, ‘All men are born with halters round their necks; 
but it is only when caught in the swift, sudden turn of death that mortals 
realise the silent, subtle, ever-present perils of life.’ This total change 
that deprives Life of Life itself must be of the same absolute magnitude 
for every creature. 


‘The poor beetle that we tread upon. 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
‘As when a giant dies; 


and Death the Leveller brings Gerald Scales’ tragedy to a parity with 
Achaeus's. 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
‘With the poor crookéd scythe and spade.* 


Yet the direness of the reversal of Fortune is, if not more evident, at 
least more ironic, in the deaths of mortals who, in this transitory life, 
have been invested with an ephemeral show of power and wealth. 


Mortality, behold and fear 
‘What a change of flesh is here! 

‘Think how many royal bones 

Sleep within these heaps of stones. 

Here they lie, had realms and lands, 

‘Who now want strength to stir their hands, 
‘Where from their pulpits seal’d with dust 
"They preach ‘In greatness is no trust." 
Here's an acre sown indeed 

With the richest, royallest seed 

That the Earth did e'er suck in 

Since the first man died for sin. 

Here the bones of birth have cried 

"Though gods they were, as men they died!” 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the ruin’d sides of kings: 
Here's a world of pomp and state 

Buried in dust, once dead by Fate 


‘The drama of peripeteia, which has been given these classic expressions 
by great artists in the twin realms of ‘Fact’ and ‘Fiction’, and which is 


Bennett, Arnold: The Old Wives’ Tale, Book IV: ‘What Life ie chap. 4: ‘End of 
Sophia", ‘Melville, Herman: Moby Dick, chap. x. 

P Shakspeare: Measure for Measure, Act. ty scene i Il. 79-81. 

4 Shirley: Death the Levee, stanen i, IÈ. 5-8, 

$ Beaumont: On the Tombs in Westminsier Abbey. 
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the theme of Edmund Spenser's fluttering stanzas on Mutability,t 
reaches its acme in the realm of ‘Myth’, where the Truth can be uttered 
whole and entire because ‘the ineffable is here accomplished’ In the 
encounters between David and Goliath, Solon and Croesus, Jesus and 
Pilate, the mystery is progressively revealed to the initiate's under- 
standing. 

The Poetic Justice whose judgements this drama executes is most 
familiar in the realm of brute force. 

"When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace; 
but, when a stronger than he shall come upon him and overcome him, he 
taketh from him all his armour wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils.’ 


‘All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword';* and the 
justice that ever lies in wait for ‘the slayer’ who ‘shall himself be slain’s 
has overtaken the sons of Cratos and Bia in a long procession, headed by 
Hesiod's Race of Bronze,” in which the Aztecs tread on the heels of the 
‘Assyrians, while the rear is brought up by Prussians marching to their 
own destruction into lands that they have invaded in cold blood. 

oi fore rito, d» néyas, 

oii bean amply a 

ös 8 ires Ho, tpa- 

Kripos olera, uydv.* 
Yet the doom of liquidation is not the heaviest sentence that can be 
passed by Justice on an unconscionable militarist, She may stay the 
Fand of the external enemy and avenger” in order to give a triumphant 
victor time and occasion to emulate a demented Cleomenes’ fearful ven- 
geance upon himself. 

"When he had gained possession of the edged tool, Cleomenes began to 
mutilate himself from below the knees upwards by slashing his flesh into 
strips. He began below the knees, and went on from there to his thighs and 
from his thighs to his hips and his flanks until he reached his stomach and 
died in the act of cutting this to ribbons," 


Such long-drawn-out acts of hara-kiri have been the self-inflicted 
dooms of militarists collectively as well as individually. 


Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi. 


The century of Roman domestic revolutions and civil wars (saeviebant 
133-31 B.C.) was the nemesis of a half-century of wars of conquest in 
which Rome had made herself the unchallengeable mistress of the Hel- 


1 See the stanzas ftom The Faerie Queen, canto vi and viii, quoted in V. vi 100, ne 1 
Dee Unies liche va 7 
er ists getan. 
s MOoche: Faust, 2ax08-9, 

? Luke xi, araa. Cp, Mati xil ag and Mark üi. 27 4 Matt sai 52, 

1 Macauley: Le gf nce’ ome, “Phe Bure of e Lake Regi scion io 

5 These two commie powers appear among the dramatis personae 'in Acmhylurs 
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7 See Hesiod: Works and Days, IL 143-55, quoted in VIT, vii. 7, 

3 Aeschylus: Agamemnon tdg 2 5 Posi tr. 16, 
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lenic World.' Rome, and Rome only, was left to bring Rome to justice; 
and, within the hundred years opening with the year of Tiberius Grac- 
chus's tribunate, Rome duly measured to herself again with the same 
measure that she had meted withal—‘good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together and running over’.* The dragon's-tooth seed of planta- 
tion slavery sown in areas devastated by the Hannibalic War produced 
an unintended crop of ‘mean freemen’; and no less terrible examples 
of a self-inflicted nemesis were to be found in the post-Christian chap- 
ters of a Modern Western Society’s history. A crop of ‘mean Whites’ 
had been the unintended harvest wherever the ubiquitous pioneers of a 
West European Civilization had sown the seed of Negro slavery, while 
the trade-union spirit and the civil service spirit had been the fruits 
of the enslavement of souls to machines ina Modern Western Industrial 
Revolution? 

‘The inexorability of the mills of God in grinding out the sentences 
passed by Justice was borne in upon the soul of Scipio Aemilianus in 
the last hour of Rome's once formidable rival and adversary, Carthage, 
according to the first-hand testimony of the Roman commander's Mega- 
lopolitan friend and companion, Polybius. 

"When Scipio saw this great and ancient city meeting her end for ever 
in utter annihilation, he is said to have burst into tears and not to have 
concealed the fact that he was weeping for the enemy. For a long time he 
remained wrapped in his own thoughts; he realised that cities and nations 
and empires were destined, by God's providence, to pass away; he re- 
membered that this had been the fate of llion, a city prosperous in ite 
day; the fate of the Assyrian and Median and Persian empires which, 
each in turn, had once been the greatest in the World; and the fate of the 
Macedonian Empire, the most recent and most brilliant of them all. Then, 
whether deliberately or unconsciously, he recited aloud the lines: 

A day of doom shall dawn, and on that day 

Shall Holy Ilion's city pass away, 

And Priam, that great spearman, and the host 

Of Priam's people in their proud array.* 
Polybius, whose pupil Scipio had been, asked him in so many wor 
he intended by the quotation, and Scipio is said to have thrown aside all 
reserve and to have uttered the name of his own country, on whose behalf 
he was filled with foreboding by his vision of the destinies of Man. This 
has been recorded at first hand by Polybius himself.’s 


This spiritual experience of Scipio's convicts him of having been 
under the dominion of a doctrine of doom which was of the essence of 
the Hellenic Weltanschauung and which worked no less potently in Hel- 
Jenie souls in which it was unavowed than in those in which it was ex- 
plicit. This doctrine is enunciated starkly in Herodotus's stock formula 


? See Polybius: Oxcumovical History, Book I, chap. r, quoted on p. 64, above. 
2 Luke vi 38. Cp. Mat. vii: 2; Mark iv. 24. A 
3 See X1T. ix. sér-6o4 (especially 565-6, 572-4,587). + IHad BookIV. Il 264-5. 
3 Polybius: Ossumonical History, Book XXXV TTI chap. 22. The original text has been 
lost, but the sense of it has been preserved in the paraphrase, here quoted, by a latter 
day Hellenic historian, Appian of Alexandria (efvebat irca a.D, 90-163), who was writing 
{n te deceptive sunlight of an Antonine “Indian Summer. ‘The passage will be foun 
in Appian 8 Roman Studier: “Che Book of Africa’, chap. 132, 
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“Evil had to befall so-and-so, and therefore’ there followed the action, 
whatever it might be, that brought this doom to pass." A classical situa- 
tion in which this doctrine seems to be true to life is the apparently in- 
exorable approach of a civil war which everyone can foresee yet no one 
can avert because no oné can—or will—exorcise the besetting sin which 
is the root of the evil. In the bosom of a post-Scipionic Roman Common- 
wealth the awful civil war of go-8o B.c. duly broke out and continued to 
sage until it had burnt itself to ashes, though its advent had been fore- 
seen and dreaded in advance for at least forty-three years (133-90 &.C.). 
In the bosom of a North American Union the no less awful civil war of. 
A.D. 1861-5 arose and ran its dreadful course notwithstanding the efforts 
to avert it that had been made by statesmen on both sides for at least 
forty-one years running from the negotiation of ‘the Missouri Com- 
promise’ in A.D. 1820. The drama of inexorability which these tragic 
passages of History exemplify can be conveyed in poetry better than in 
prose—as witness two masterpieces of post-Modern Western literature: 
Stephen Vincent Benèt’s poem John Brown’s Body and Thomas Hardy's 
‘epic drama’ The Dynasts. There is a veritably Hellenic order in the 
economy of the English poet's two-storied stage, on which the actions of 
human beings on Earth who seem to themselves to be freely exercising 
their wills appear at a supra-mundane level to be determined by the fiat 
of principalities and powers whose activities are invisible to their human 
puppets. 

‘At this level the poetry in the facts of History raises the question of 
the meaning behind the facts with an insistence that it is impossible 
to ignore, If Necessity is queen of the last act of the play, can Freedom 
have ever reigned at any stage? If sinners are powerless to elude their 
punishment, was it ever in their power to avoid committing the sin for 
‘which this punishment is the nemesis? And, if the sin has been as inevi 
able as the punishment is inexorable, how can the doom which the 
pitiless mills grind out be identified with Justice? If we are to salvage 
our theodicy, 

“we require a theory of human motives which will allow of our conceiving 
them, simultaneously, both as supernatural causes coming from without 
and also as integral parts in the working of the agent's mind.'? 

When these words were written by a prescient-minded Western 
classical scholar in or before A.D. 1907, he declared what was the truth 
at the time when he added that ‘Modern Psychology is, of course, not 
equal to the task of this reconciliation’. Within the forty-six years, how- 
ever, that had elapsed between the publication of Francis Cornford's 
book and the time of writing of these lines, a post-Modern school of 
Western psychologists had rehabilitated as a scientific hypothesis the 
Hellenic religious belief that Cornford had diagnosed and expounded, 
In the ‘autonomous complex’ erupting from the abyss of a Subcon- 
scious Psyche to challenge the sovereignty of a Conscious Will that must. 

1 See, for example, Herodotus, Book T, chap. 8; Book IV, chap. 79; Book V, cha 
Din tas negative Boke V chap. gabe oak VI enipe ta BOLE ap 195, Book VEE, 
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either subdue the intruder or suffer the consequences of becoming its 
slave, we are manifestly presented with a ‘scientific’ name for the kêr or 
daimon that assails the hero of an Attic tragedy.’ In both these expres- 
sions of the identical idea of spiritual ‘possession’, the linguistic re- 
Sources at a Time-bound mind's disposal are misleadingly inadequate; 
for, if the full-blooded language of Hellenic mythology falls wide of the 
truth in portraying these dread principalities and powers as conscious 
and wilful personalities, the anaemic language of Western science falls 
equally wide in classifying them as inanimate abstractions. Yet, through 
either glass, we see the same truth darkly. 

This problem of the relation between Law and Freedom, which is 
presented by the pena of Peripeteia, must not, however, detain 
us at this point from completing the course of our Study. We have 
wrestled with it at least twice already at earlier points,? and we should 
gain nothing now by stepping aside to try a fall with it again. Our pre- 
sent, and concluding, subject is the inspirations of historians. 

1 “Internally, tempution takes the form of a violent passion, uncontrollable if its 
vietin ia tngueded fod secure. The conquest of toy de bere by ds the split SE 
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E. THE QUEST FOR A MEANING BEHIND 
THE FACTS OF HISTORY 


"The meaning behind the facts of History towards which the poetry in 
the facts is leading us is a revelation of God and a hope of communion 
with Him; but in this quest for a Beatific Vision that is visible to a Com- 
munion of Saints we are ever in danger of being diverted from our search 
for God to a glorification of Man; and this sin of associating the creature 
"with the Creator! precipitates the man-worshipper into a continuing 
fall from idolatry through disillusionment to an eventual depreciation of 
‘Man which is almost as excessive as the adulation to which it is the 
inevitable sequel. 


From morn 
‘To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve.* 


An idolization of Man by Man himself, which is patently ridiculous 
when the idol is some individual mannikin, may be more specious when 
the blasphemous worship is paid to some collective Leviathan. Yet the 
state-worship that a post-Christian Western Society commended as 
‘patriotism’ and the church-worship that it denigrated as ‘fanaticism’ 
both turn as bitter on the palate as the hero-worship of an Alexander, 
Hitler, Caesar, or Napoleon. In whatever form this anthropolatry may 
be practised, it stultifies itself by passing over into irony. ‘Plus ça 
change, plus c'est la méme chose.” ‘Any man of forty who is endowed 
with moderate intelligence has seen—in the light of the uniformity of 
Nature—the entire Past and Future. And what a spectacle is presented 
by ‘the best of all possible worlds’ with which Voltaire makes play 
at Leibnitz’ expense, in Candide, ‘Recordare, mi fili, quam parva sapi- 
entà mundus regitur.’ An aphorism attributed to a seventeenth- 
century Western statesman is matched by an eighteenth-century Western 
historian’s sardonic description of History as being ‘little more than the 
register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of Mankind’. ‘All is 
vanity’ is the refrain of Ecclesiastes; and, from this disillusioning anthro- 

* The judgement on ‘estociation’ srt in the Quan has been noticed ini 9, n. 3. 
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pocentric angle of vision, Life presents the mirage of a 
only for Mankind but for the gods. 


"The Sun hides not Virginia’s Dismal Swamp, nor Rome's accursed 
Campagna, nor wide Sahara, nor all the millions of miles of deserts and of 
griefs beneath the Moon. The Sun hides not the Ocean, which is the dark 
side of this Earth and which is two-thirds of this Earth. So, therefore, that 
mortal man who hath more of joy than sorrow in him, that mortal man 
cannot be true—not true, or undeveloped. . . . The Gods themselves are 
not for ever glad. The ineffaceable sad birth-mark in the brow of Man is 
but the stamp of sorrow in the signers.* 


Happily Man can find no rest in this spiritual cul-de-sac, and his dis- 
illusionment with his grotesquely deified Self drives him back into the 
narrow way which leadeth unto Life? across a bridge built for him by the 
saving irony of the Gospels, 

"Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee.'* 

‘For whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his 
life for My sake shall find it. For what is a man profited if he shall gain the 
pee Weed and lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange 

or his soul?”* 


‘When ‘Dominus illuminatio mea’ is taken in lieu of ‘Man is the measure 
of all things’* as Man's key to the riddle of Human Life, the vanity of 
‘Man is transfigured in this divine light. 

"Lord, what is Man that Thou takest knowledge of him, or the Son of 
Man that Thou makest account of him? Man is like to vanity; his days 
are as a shadow that passeth by.” 


"This divine concern with Man's vanity, which for the Psalmist is an 
enigma, is for Job one of the aggravating circumstances of Man's in- 
tolerable plight. 

‘Let me alone, for my days are vanity. Whatis Man that Thou shouldest 
magnify him and that Thou shouldest set Thine heart upon him? And 
that Thou shouldest visit him every morning and try him every moment? 
How long wilt Thou not depart from me, nor let me alone till I swallow 
down my spittle?” 


But there is another psalm in which Job's petulant question finds its 
answer, 

“What is Man that Thou are mindful of him? And the Son of Man, that 
‘Thou visitest him? For Thou hast made him alittle lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. Thou madest him to have 
dominion over the works of Thy hands; Thou hast put all things under 
his feet. ... O Lord our lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the Farth.'* 

A spectacle in which no meaning can be found, so long as the meaning 
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of it is sought in the creature’s vain endeavours, proves to be meaningful 
as soon as the meaning of it is sought in the Creator’s indwelling purpose. 
‘Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you"! is the 
message of salvation from the Dweller in the Innermost. 

"Les grandeurs et les misères de l'homme sont tellement visibles qu'il 
faut nécessairement que la véritable religion nous enseigne et qu'il y a 
quelque grand principe de grandeur en l'homme, et qu'il y a un grand 
principe de misère. J] faut donc qu'elle nous rende raison de ces éton- 
nantes contrariétés.* 

In Pascal’s vision, it is part of the paradox of Human Nature that 

"L'homme n'est qu'un roseau, le plus faible de la Nature, mais c'est 
un roseau pensant 
and the purpose for which this ‘thinking reed’ has been created is pro- 
claimed by Jalāl-ad-Din Rami in the opening lines of the Mathnawi, 

Hearken to this reed forlorn 

Breathing, even since "twas torn 

From its rushy bed, a strain 

Of impassioned love and pain. . 


"Tis the flame of Love that fired me, 
"Tis the wine of Love inspired me. 
‘Wouldst thou learn how lovers bleed, 
Hearken, hearken to the reed.* 


While ‘the Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament 
showeth His handiwork’,$ this singing reed reveals God's purpose. As 
the Sun, when he ‘rejoiceth as a giant to run his course’ is the source 
from which ‘the things that are seen’? derive not only their visibility but 
their genesis and theirgrowth and their sustenance? so God is the source 
from which Man derives his significance as well as his consciousness and 
his life, and the purpose of God that is the reason for Man’s existence 
is that the creature should re-enter into communion with its Creator. 

When Man's quest thus finds its true giblah, Man's spirit rises to the 
full height of its powers, and at this spiritual altitude the Soul’s feeling 
for the poetry in the facts of History is transfigured into a sense of awe in. 
the presence of an Almighty God (‘azza wa jalla) who is also God the 
‘Merciful and the Compassionate: Allah ar-Rahman ar-Rahim. The 
lyrical feeling is transfigured into awe at ‘the tender mercy of our God. 
whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us’ ? the epic feeling 
into awe at God's execution of His providential designs. “This is the 
Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes';? and the psalmist’s 
eager acclamation is involuntarily endorsed by a Laodicean historian 
when, in writing the last lines of The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Gibbon is moved to describe his subject as ‘the greatest, 
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perhaps, and most awful scene in the history of Mankind’, Awe lends 
wings even to the pedestrian poetry of the story-teller. ‘I have been 
young and am now old, and yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread! But the drama in the facts of History is 
the province of poetry in which Awe comes into its kingdom. ‘He hath 
put down the mighty from their seat and hath exalted the humble and 
meek’? is a Christian theme that, even in a pagan rendering,’ brings the 
Soul within a bow-shot of God’s awful presence. This presence makes 
itself felt behind the human figures of the prophets who deliver the 
burden of Nineveh and the burden of Babylon.* 
‘The might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord.* 

And the doom of the militarist is only the most dramatic application of 
a sentence that has been passed on all the shadowy unsubstantial glories 
of our blood and state. 

Some men with swords may reap the field 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill, 
But their strong nerves at last must yield: 
‘They tame but one another stil 
Early or late 
TES tat Fue, 

And must give up their murmuring breath 

When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

When the feeling for the poetry in the facts of History is thus trans- 
muted into awe at the epiphany of God in History, the historian’s in- 
spiration is preparing him for an experience that has been described as 
‘the Beatific Vision’ by souls to whom it has been vouchsafed. In this 
experience, God is seen face to face, and no longer through a glass 
darkly;? and this means that the vision carries the Soul beyond the 
limits of History or of any other avenue of approach towards God 
through His revelation of His nature in His works. Yet, for every secker 
after God, his own God-given glimpse of the marvels of the Created 
Universe—narrow-verged though his human horizon is bound to be—is. 
a lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path; and the historian’s path 
ascends from a feeling for the poetry in History through a sense of awe 
at God's action in History to a participation in Man's fellowship with 
Mn. which brings him to the threshold of the saint’s communion with 

od. 

Tn this process of progressive initiation, the first stage in an historian's. 
spiritual pilgrimage is the experience of a communion on the mundane 
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plane with persons and events from which, in his usual state of con- 
sciousness, he is sundered by a great gulf" of Time and Space that, in 
ordinary circumstances, is impassable for all his faculties except his in- 
tellect. A tenuous long-distance commerce exclusively on the intellectual. 
plane is an historian’s normal relation to the objects of his study; yet 
there are moments in his mental life—moments as memorable as they 
are rare—in which temporal and spatial barriers fall and psychic dis- 
tance is annihilated; and in such moments of inspiration the historian 
finds himself transformed in a fash from a remote spectator into an 
immediate participant, as the dry bones take flesh and quicken into life, 

"The hand of the Lord was upon me and carried me out in the Spirit of 
the Lord, and set me down in the midst of the valley which was full of 
‘bones, and caused me to pass by them round about; and, behold, there 
were very many in the open valley; and, lo, they were very dry. And He 
said unto me: ‘Son of Man, can these bones live?’ And I answered: ‘O 
Lord God, Thou knowest Again He said unto me: ‘Prophesy upon 
these bones, and say unto them: “O ye dry bones, hear the word of the 
Lord. Thus saith the Lord God unto these bones: Behold, I will cause 
breath to enter into you, and ye shall live; and I will lay sinews upon you 
and will bring up flesh upon you and cover you with skin and put breath 
in you, and ye shall live; and ye shall know that I am the Lord."' So I 
prophesied as I was commanded; and as I prophesied there was a noise, 
and, behold, a shaking, and the bones came together, bone to his bone. 
And, when È beheld, lo, the sinews and the flesh came up upon them and 
the skin covered them above, but there was no breath in them. Then said. 
He unto me: ‘Prophesy unto the Wind, prophesy, Son of Man, and say to 
the Wind: “Thus saith the Lord God: Come from the four winds, O 
Breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.”? So I pro- 
phesied as He commanded me, and the breath came into them, and they 
lived and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” 

"Debout les morts! The spark that fires an historian's imagination to. 
become a vehicle for this miracle of resurrection may be a quickening 
encounter with some passage in an historical record or a quickening 
sight of some historic monument or landscape; and this memorable ex- 
perience, which is the historian's human reward for his professional 
labours, may be kindled in the most apparently unpromising tinder. 

‘The present writer, for example, still retained, some forty years after 
one experience of the kind, an abiding sense of personal participation in 
the war of 9o-8o B.C. between Rome and her Italian allies as a lasting 
consequence of the instantaneous effect on him of a passage in the table 
of contents (periacha) of the eighty-ninth book of Livy's history upon 
which he had stumbled one day when, during his reading as an under- 
graduate for the school of Literae Humaniores at Oxford, he was un- 
expectantly ploughing his way through the surviving précis of the lost 
books of Livy’s work in the faint hope of gleaning some additional 
scraps of knowledge of the appalling history of the Hellenic World in the 
last two centuries B.C. 

*Mutilus, one of the proscribed [leaders of the Italian. Confederacy], 
succeeded, by muffling his countenance, in making his way undetected to 

* Luke xvi, 6, + Ezekiel axi 1-10, 
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the back of his wife Bastia’s house—only to be refused admittance: she 


taxed him with having a price on his head. His retort was to plunge his 
blade into his breast and spatter his wife's door with his blood." 


As the student read this quickening passage of an arid epitome, he 
was transported, in a flash, across the gulf of Time and Space from 
Oxford in A.D. 1911 to Teanum in 80 s.c. to find himself in a back 
yard on a dark night witnessing a personal tragedy that was more bitter 
than the defeat of any public cause. He saw the Sidicine fugitive, ex- 
pelled from Nola by craven Samnite comrades-in-arms for fear of 
Roman retribution if they continued to harbour him, stealing up to his 
own home in his own city in the confident expectation that here, at least 
and at last, he could count on finding love, loyalty, and shelter; and 
then, in answer to his low call, a woman's head appears at the window, 
and one short colloquy informs him that his wife is as heartless as his 
comrades-in-arms, In an instant, the blade rasps in the scabbard, the 
body falls with a thud, and the splashing blood irrevocably seals the 
traitor-wife’sinfamy.* Already the beat of the avenging Furies’ wings can 
be heard in the air as the twentieth-century eye-witness is caught up 
again and replaced in a trice in his normal locus in Time and Space. 

‘A stop-watch would, no doubt, have registered that the duration of 
this transport had been infinitesimally brief; yet, in virtue of the poign- 
ancy of the experience, the momentary posthumous spectator's imagin- 
ation was able, ever after, to recapture the atmosphere of that dire 
reunion of husband and wife; and this one scene in the tragic drama of a 
civil war between a Roman Republic and an Italian Confederacy would 
call up, before his mind's eye, a series of dramatic incidents running 
back past the climax of the catastrophe to its eve. Through the eyes of a 
Velleius he could see the Samnite leader Pontius Telesinus lying, on the 
evening of the 1st November, 82 B.C., at the threshold of the Colline 
Gate, "wearing in death the countenance of a victor" (the Samnite hero 
was indeed felix opportunitate morti by comparison with his unhappy 
surviving Sidicine colleague and comrade Muti), "Through the eats of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, the young recruit, he could hear the parley be- 
tween the Roman consul Gnaeus Pompeius Strabo and the Marsian 


+ ‘Mutilas, unus ex proseripts, clam capite adoperto ad posticas aedes Bastiae [sic] 
uxoris cum decessisset admissus nom est quia ilum proscriptum diceret; ftaque se 
ansfodit et sanguine suo fores uxoris respersit.- -Livys Epitomé Libri LXXXIX. 

7 Gaius Papius Mutius met his tragic end in the year before chat in which Valaierrue 
capitulated to Sulla (se the passage quoted from Gronius Licinianus's history in foot= 
‘ote 3, below), and Volateriaecapituleted (see ibid) in the consulship of (Publics) 
Bervifve Vati and [Appius] Claudius [Pulcher], ie. in the year OBC ^ 

Shir Volaterrani se Romanis dediderunt --. et proseriptos cr oppido dimiserunt, 
quos equites a consulibus Claudio et Servilio missi conciderunt, Jam ante [anno supere 
Aor] et Samnites qui Nolae erant idem fecerant metu obsidionis Papiusque Matius nde 
fugiens, cum ne ab uxore quidem Bassia noctu Teani reciperetur, quod erat im proseri- 
piorum numero, usus est pugionis auxilio. Ganius Licinianus, Book XXXVI (Granit 
Vicini guae supersunt, ed. by Flemiach, M. (Leipzig 1904, Teubner) p. 33). 

"passis intemy was the more heinoùs, considering that, during à Soul-tsting cen 
gy Roman history (199-4 s foes" were verily ‘they of his own 
household” (Mart. x 76. CP. T and 357 Mark sil. ta; Luke Xi 52-53 and xxí. 
26), id ^. C notandum cat, fuese in prosccptor uxorum Adem summat, ibertorum 
adios filiorum nullam- Velleius Peterculus, C.: Historia Romana, Hook Ll chap. 67. 

S Victoris magis quam morientis vultum praeferens -- Velleius Paterculus, C.: Hi 
toria Romana, Book Il, chap. a7- © Tacitus: Agricola, chap. 45. 
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leader Publius Vettius Scato. ‘How am I to address you?” the Roman 
spokesman asks. ‘As a would-be friend who is an involuntary enemy’ the 
insurgent spokesman answers." At that moment, perhaps, it was still not 
too late to arrest the Furies’ flight; and there had been a time before that, 
again, when statesmanship might even have averted a catastrophe 
which, for a decade, was to turn all Italy into one vast gladiatorial amphi- 
theatre. In the picture conjured up by Plutarch’s words a twentieth- 
century English student could recapture a scene in the Roman politician 
Marcus Livius Drusus's house in the capital, towards the close of the 
first decade of the last century m.c., when Drusus's Marsian friend 
Quintus Pompaedius Silo was spending a few days with him as his 
guest. He could watch the distinguished visitor making friends with his 
host’s nephews and then saying to them, half in joke and half in whimsi- 
‘ally tragic earnest: ‘Do plead for us with your uncle; do beg him to 
make our cause his own in our struggle to win the franchise.”* 

This resurrection, in a twentieth-century English student's experience, 
of souls that had striven and suffered and died in Italy in the second 
decade of the last century 8.c. was noteworthy inasmuch as the bones 
which had been brought back to life were, in this instance, no perfect 
skeletons, but mere casual bits and fragmentary pieces. In conjuring up 
out of these scanty relics an exceeding great army, the historian’s awe- 
inspired imagination was performing, on its own plane, something like 
an equivalent of the miracle performed on the intellectual plane by 
contemporary Western palaeontologists who knew how to reconstruct 
a megatheritim from a single vertebra and a pithecanthropus from a 
single tooth. If the Imagination could strike fire from such tinder as 
surviving tables of contents of lost books and surviving entries in pedes- 
trian chronicles, it was not surprising that it should be able to make as 
much of the intact works of gifted historians; and the same experience 
of a magical translation to a distant point-moment in Space-Time, 
which had overtaken the present student of History when he was read- 
ing the tables of contents of the lost books of Livy in A.D. 1911, was to 
overtake him again in a.D. 1951 when he was reading Bernal Diaz's 
description of his first sight of the approaches to Tenochtitlan. 


“During the morning we arrived at a broad causeway and continued 
our march towards Iztapalapa; and, when we saw so many cities and vil- 
ages built in the water and other great towns on dry land, and that straight 
and level causeway going towards [the city of] Mexico, we were amazed 
and said that it was like the enchantments they tell of in the legend of 
Amadis, on account of the great towers and cues [temples] and buildings 
rising from the water, and all built of masonry. And some of our soldiers 
even asked whether the things that we saw were not a dream. . .. I stood 
looking atit and thought that never in the World would there be discovered 
other lands such as these, for at that time there was no Peru, nor any 
thought of it. Of all these wonders that I then beheld, to-day all is over- 
thrown and lost, nothing left standing. . . . 


+ "Quem cum Scato salutasset, “Quem te appellem?” inquit, At ille “Voluntate hospi- 
terere hostet Ceep: Pig Speech RIT, chap s, Papi m 
olera Plutarch: Cato Minor, chapas i ouvrent. vupl hs 
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‘Gazing on such wonderful sights, we did not know what to say, or 
whether what appeared before us was real; for on one side, on the land, 
there were great cities, and in the lake ever so many more, and the lake 
itself was crowded with canoes, and in the causeway were many bridges 
at intervals, and in front of us stood the great city of Mexico, and we— 
we did not even number four hundred soldiers! And we well remembered 
the words and warnings given us by the people of Huexotzingo and 
‘Tlaxcala, and the many other warnings that had been given that we should 
beware of entering [the city of] Mexico, where they would kill us as soon 
as they had us inside," 


"The sense of personal participation in the Castilian expedition to 
Mexico in A.D. 1519, which the present writer experienced while he was 
reading this passage in Bernal Diaz’s record of his reminiscences, had 
been anticipated when, in A.D. 1049, he was reading accounts of ‘the 
Fourth Crusade’ written by a gifted French and a cultivated Byzantine 
participant in that sordid transaction between two mutually anti- 
pathetic Christendoms, 

At one moment he found himself on board a thirteenth-century 
French ship catching a thrilling first sight of Constantinople through 
Geoffrey de Villehardouin's eyes. 


“Or poez savoir que mult esgarderent Costantinople cil qui onques mais 
ne l'avoient veue; que il ne pooient mie cuidier que si riche vile peust estre. 
en tot le monde, cum il virent ces halz murs et ces riches tours dont ele 
ere close tot entor à la reonde, et ces riches palais et ces haltes yelises, 
dont il i avoit tant que nuls nel poist croire, se il ne le veist à l'oil, et le 
Ione et le lé de la vile qui de totes lcs autres ere soveraine. Et sachiez que 
il n'i ot si hardi cui la chars ne fremist; et ce ne fut mie mervoille; que 
onques si granz affaires ne fu enpris de nulle gent, puis que li monz fu 
estorez,’? 


At another moment the twentieth-century reader found himself in 
Nikitas Khoniátis’ shoes, striding back, with his heart in his mouth, 
into the jaws of Death on the forlorn hope of trying to rescue a girl who 
had just been kidnapped by a Frankish soldier from among a party of 
Byzantine refugees that was heading for the Golden Gate in a perilous 
attempt to make an exodus from the ravished City. 

"Our chief anxiety was for the women, so we had put them in the middle 
of our party with a cordon of men outside and had instructed the girls to 
smear their faces with dirt [in order to conceal their sexual attractions 
from the Frankish soldiery's eyes]. . . . We were bound for the Golden 
Gate; but, when we had got about as far as the church of Mocius the 
Martyr, a barbarian . . . snatched a beautiful girl from among us. She was 
a judge's daughter . .. and her father, whose stamina had been broken by 
old age and sickness, had slipped and fallen in a puddle and was now lying 
there crumpled up, lamenting aloud and plastered with mud, He kept on 
looking at me as if he were expecting at least some show of assistance from 
me, and he began to call upon me by name to do anything that I could 
to help him to retrieve his daughter. So I turned back there and then, 


illo: The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, 1517-1521, tans 


xxi, § 128 Grd ed. 
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without more ado, and started to follow at the kidnapper's heels, weeping 
and denouncing at the top of my voice the crime that had just been com- 
mitted. As I went, I made supplication to any passing soldiers of the 
Frankish army who were not altogether ignorant of our [Modern Greek] 
tongue—trying to induce them to come to the rescue and taking some of 
them by the hand, till I had managed to work upon the feelings of some 
of them so far as to prevail upon them to form a posse for the pursuit of 
that lecherous beast. I led the way with my posse behind me; we arrived at 
the villain's billet; and then he pushed the girl inside and tool: his stand at 
the gates in a truculent posture. . .. When my companions told him with 
some vigour to give the girl back, his first reply was an insolent refusal. 
‘Two imperious passions—lust and rage—had him fast in their grip; but, 
when he saw that the men were losing their tempers, and heard them 
threatening him with impalement for misconduct aggravated by con- 
tumacy, and when he was convinced that they were really in earnest, he 
reluctantly yielded and gave the girl up.'* 


IF the imagination could be fired not only by the Champenois adven- 
turer’s winged words but even by a narrative in a Byzantine historical 
work whose pages had been damped by the mildew of an affected style 
in a pedantic classical diction, it was still less surprising that the same 
miracle could also be evoked by the sight of monuments and landscapes 
that were visual echoes of the Past. In A.D. 1952 the writer of this Study 
had a vivid recollection of six such experiences in which he had found 
himself participating in an historic past event through a momentary 
annihilation of the intervening time on the hypnotizing spot. 

On the roth January, 1912, as he sat musing on one of the twin 
summits of the citadel of Pharsálus, with his eyes ranging away to the 
peaks of Pelion, Ossa, and Olympus over the downs of Cynoscephalae 
—the crouching Dog’s Heads—the middle distance of a sunlit land- 
scape came, in the brooding gazer’s imagination, to be overcast with 
the sinister mist that, on a morning 2,109 years back in the Past, is 
blindfolding the patrols of two armies as these nervously grope their 
way towards one another on those fog-bound slopes. When the parting 
of the mist reveals to the posthumous spectator's sight the right wing 
of the Macedonian phalanx already carrying all before it in the momen- 
tum of its charge downhill, he instantly feels the stab of anxiety that, 
at this moment, pierces King Philip’s heart as he glances back over his 
left shoulder to look for the left wing of the phalanx that should have 
been following his own right wing up. ʻO form front, Nicánór! Form 
front! And cover my left flank. Close the gap, Elephant, close the gap, 
for God's sake!” But the fate of Macedon’s last army is already sealed. 
Don't you see what that hawk-eyed Roman field-officer is doing over 
there on the triumphant Roman right? He is not missing his chance of 
striking a decisive blow by waiting for orders from Titus, Look, he has 
already withdrawn two battalions from the victorious Roman attack 
on Nícinór's unready wing and has wheeled them, left-about, at the 
double to take Philip's exposed wing in the rear, And now it is no battle; 
it is a massacte—for these uncouth Italian troops have never been 


2 Niklas Khon: Varrative of Beet afier the Capt of the City [by the Franks), 
chap. 3, on pp. 779-82 of Immanuel Balke edition (Bonn 1835, Weber). a 
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drilled in the humane rules governing the ‘temperate and undecisive 
contests’ in which the regular forces of a civilized Hellenic World are 
more or less innocuously exercised. Look, the outmanceuvred phalang- 
ites are raising their pikes—they are making the signal that they surren- 
der—but those murderous Roman swords callously complete their 
cruel work. 

As the harrowed participant from another world averts his eyes from. 
an unbearable spectacle, they catch a glimpse of a despairing commander 
riding off, venire à terre, with no more than a handful of life-guards 
still attending him. Is this fleeing horseman Titus Quinctius Flamini- 
mus's defeated adversary Philip Demetriou? Or is he Gaius Julius 
Caesar's defeated adversary Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus? Before the 
dreamer has time to refocus his diffracted historical vision, it all 
vanishes abruptly into thin air, and the landscape flickers back into a 
pastoral present in which the sounds floating up from the slopes of 

oscephalae to the heights of the acropolis of Pharsâlus are, not the 
din of eword-blades nor the shrieks of wounded men, but the tinkling of 
goat-bells and the bleating of sheep peacefully grazing, to the strain of 
their shepherds’ pipes, over the site of a doubly historic battlefield. 
Can the dreamer really have sunk, for that instant, those twenty-one 
centuries deep below the current surface of Time's waters on which 
he now finds himself riding, once again, in his normal waking life? He 
might doubt it if the poignancy of the momentary experience had not 
left a sequence of Greek elegiac verses running persistently through 
REN e Bap. dU» 
Puvov aDurov er, kanfpime Bp Ploy 
atuvov, e£ eBdgous nero yj Marebdw. 
j Sè dcday€ corpora, ave ortyas, ús ör” dunmo 
a grdpeoes Bperdua Ocoeucis eróguas - 
Bs byyos ward kóøpov efrarar alxunrdav, 
005" airds xelveow rdw p p 
layer xelp dpempes dis črt Üpatua. oaplons, 
“Moats 8 doyupéqv pas deje plas. | 
G08" Aole npóyovor pd évurparéos éparewhy 
«Dov, trepidos Koes Hyayseridaus- 
viv 8 arois denis dé Légou Be Tpiaxrhp, 
'aleròs abroMots, "Ooxds cuaysdneros. 
ý 8 “EM às zpls dwn’, aùróyðovos overt xep 
Koipávov ddouém oxiirrpoy dvacoópevov.t 
1 The following translation of this Greek has been made for the writer by his friend 
Meet odios i woe is me for Philip's house made void, 
And woe for Macedonia's land destroy'd! 
di evather the phalanx f, lc ears of corn 
By sickle of Thessalian reaper shorn: 
SŠ sank the warrior host in strict arrn 
And Death Mimocit shook not their ranks astray. 
he nerveless and its shatter d pike retains, 
‘And crusted gore the silver buckler sins, 
‘Wesel fir Ania kroen that hsughty Foer 
Bot these, with western pow’? illsmatehd in fight, 
Perik d, an goats beneath an eagle's might. 
“ihree alin i Hells, never to behold 
Her caen again by naive prince contol 
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‘At the east end of the Island of Crete on the 19th March, 1912, as he 
rounded the shoulder of the last mountain on his path from Khandrà 
to Palafkastro, the same twentieth-century Western student of History 
suddenly sighted the ruins of a baroque villa'—built, by the look of it, 
for one of the last of the Venetian governors of Candia—which, had it 
been erected on English and not on Cretan soil, would probably then still 
have been inhabited by the descendants of its original occupant, but 
which in Crete in A.D. 1912 was already a relic of ‘Ancient History’ on 
a par with the ruins of the Minoan imperial palace at Cnossos which the 
twentieth-century English wayfarer had been visiting a week since. As 
he stood staring at this Jacobean country house, where the Modern 
‘Western Civilization in which he himself lived and moved and had his. 
being hed suffered the pangs of death on Cretan soil a quarter of a 
millennium ago, the spectator had an experience which was the counter- 
part, on the psychic plane, of an aeroplane’s sudden deep drop when it 
falls into an air-pocket, On that spot on which Time had stood still 
since the eviction of the Venetians by the ‘Osmanlis in the War of 
Candia (gerebatur a.D. 1645-69), the spectator was suddenly carried 
down in a Time-pocket from a day in the year A.D. 1912 to a day in the 
fifth decade of the seventeenth century on which History, in that house, 
had come abruptly to an end in an evacuation without any sequel 
except solitude and decay. 

"The spider has wove his web in the imperial palace, and the owl hath. 
sung her watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab.'» 

On the east coast of Laconia on the 23rd April of the same year 1912. 
the same wayfarer had a similar experience when he scaled the citadel 
of Monemvasía—'the Little Gibraltar’ that had won this name from 
the isthmus which was its sole link with the mainland and had lent the 
same name to the ‘malmsey’ wine which had once been exported to 
Western Christendom from its quays. As he scaled those miniature 
Heights of Abraham and scrambled through a breach in the ramparts 
that crowned the summit, he fell again into the deep trough of Time as 
he beheld the antique bronze cannon lying tossed about at all angles 
among the jagged outcrops of limestone and the thorny macchia and 
the quietly browsing goats. There lay the guns as they had been left on 
a day on which Time had stood still at Monemvasia. They had lain 
there tll their wooden carriages had rotted away, and no one had ever 
troubled to remount them or to carry them off. Ín that instant the spec- 
tator was transported to the evening of the day—whatever date that day 


+ This experience has been mentioned inthis Study already, in different contexts, in 
XIL be 431 n. mand IV. iv, ab S Gee IV. i. 278. 

3 “From Seige Sophia he [Mehmed the Conqueror] proceeded to the august but deso- 
lato mansion of an hundred successors of the Great Constantine, but which in a few 
hour, had been stripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy reflexion on the vicis 
pudes of human grestnes forced fuel on hie rind, end he repeated an elegant stich oF 
Benian poetry. Gibbon, E-t The History ofthe Decline and Fall of the Ramon Empires 
chap. fer 

Tra fotnote, Gibbon observes that ‘his distich, which Cantemir gives in the original, 
pena pw eles frem the splen. 1t wag thus that Sio repeated, in desc 
of Carthage, the famous prophecy of Homer. The same generous feling carried the 
ind of the conqueror to she Pastor the Future" id 
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may have borne in Archbishop Ussher's chronological chart'—on which 
this historic fortress had been stranded on the flowing Time-stream's 
motionless marge. 

‘This experience of the present writer’s at Monemvasia on the 23rd 
April, 1912, was duplicated on the 24th November, 1929, at the opposite 
end of the Continent, on a larger rocky peninsula, jutting out like a 
dagger into the Gulf of Chihli, which at that date was held on a lease 
from China by Japan. 


“The strategic and commercial ports of the Leased Territory are not 
very distant from one another in Space. They stand on two notches, near 
the dagger’s point, that form their harbours; and from notch to notch it is 
only about two hours’ drive in a car. In "ideal" or "philosophie" time, 
however, they are far apart, and the distance between them is always 
‘widening. [While] Dairen is reaching out its hands towards a prosperous 
bourgeois future, Port Arthur stands fixed in one tragie moment of the 

CAN 

‘As T stood on the heights along which the defences of the fortress had 
run, and let my eyes range over the landscape, I felt as I had felt when, on 
my way out to the Far East, my route had led me through Verdun a few 
months before. That landscape had never seen Mankind engaged on their 
normal works of peace. It had seen war, and war alone; and, now that the 
tide of war had ebbed away, the landscape had somehow ceased to be part 
of the actual living world. [t was a landscape with no present, no future, 
and no function except to bear silent testimony to the tragedies of which 
it had been the scene in its great days, now for ever past. 

“At Port Arthur there was one height in particular which commanded 
a magnificent view in both directions: inwards over the city and the har- 
bour with its slit of an entrance guarded by bluffs on either hand; out- 
wards over the open country across which the Japanese attack had been 
delivered. The Japanese had carried that height at fearful cost, and the 
Russians had lost it to their undoing, for, when once the Japanese artillery 
had opened fire from there, it had shot... the Russian fleet in the harbour 
and the whole Russian gatrison to pieces, and the Russian commandant 
had had no choice but to capitulate. 

‘On the morrow of that capitulation, Time at Port Arthur had stood 
still. The place was still living—or lying dead—in that morrow when I 


Ted 
pri 


jeccare that, ether in. hb. 1725 or in A.D. 1821, the victors, after making their peaceful 
‘entry, hed breached the wall and dislodged the guns from the embrasures in order to put. 
the fortress permanently out of commission as an insurance against the risk of a re~ 
‘occupation by enemy naval forces. An expert on Modern Western military technolo 
Sold, no doubt, be able to tel at a glance whether these guns were of late seventeenth 
‘century or of late cightecnth-centory make, 
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visited it the other day. Nothing had happened at Port Arthur in between. 
to break the spell and make the hands of the clock move forward again; 
and I remembered having had precisely that sensation long ago in another 
famous fortress far away. 


This experience of communion with a tragic past event, which was 
imparted to one spectator at Monemvasia in A.D. 1912 and at Port 
Arthur in A.D. 1929, can hardly be escaped by any visitor to the battle- 
fields of Chattanooga and Gettysburg, where Time’s spontaneous halt 
has been seconded by Man's artifice. At Gettysburg on the 2rst April, 
1947, When the same spectator was reconnoitring that tragic landscape, 
the guns that had been in action there on the zst-4th July, 1863, were 
once more standing in battery in their authentic stations; for in this 
field the wooden gun-carriages which at Monemvasia had rotted away 
had been providently replaced by replicas in rustless metal. Gazing 
from the summits of the two Round Tops across no-man’s-land to the 
Confederate lines, and then gazing across the same deadly intervening 
space in the opposite direction—from the point where Lee had stood to 
the clump of trees in the Federal lines which had been indicated to 
Pickett as his objective—the spectator felt once again a sensation which 
he had known in Liaotung and in the Morea. He was in momentary per- 
sonal communion with his fellow human beings who had struggled 
and suffered and died on that field long ago; and, on the evening of the 
same day, he heard the story of a far more poignant experience than his 
own on the same enchanted spot. That evening Mrs. Hanson,? the wife 
of the President of Gettysburg College, who, like her husband, was of 
Southern birth, told him that, when, after her husband’s appointment, 
she had found herself in Gettysburg for the first time and had been 
taken to see the battlefield, she had burst into tears at the sight. The 
emotion that had found this vent had welled up from deep springs; for 
this lady had had an uncle who had been one of the survivors of Pickett's 
charge. No description of the battle had ever come to her ears from this 
first-hand source, since her kinsman could never bring himself to speak 
of what he had ‘witnessed in that terrible passage of arms; but his 
pregnant silence had initiated his niece in her childhood into a personal 
communion with the tragedy of the 3rd July, 1863; and, when, at last, 
years after, as a grown woman, she first set eyes on the scene of her 
uncle’s and his fallen comrades’ unspeakable ordeal, it was no wonder 
that her feelings should have overcome her. 

"The most vivid of the present writer experiences of the local 
annihilation of Time in a place where Time had stood still had over- 
taken him at Ephesus on the 11th February, 1921. 


‘I approached Ancient Ephesus from the slopes of a limestone hill 
spangled with crimson anemones, gashed with the quarries from which 
the stones of the city were hewn, and crowned with the remnants of 
towers and curtain walls. I had chosen my direction so as to descend upon 
the theatre from above, and the view, suddenly disclosed, of the vast 
cavity, with the seats still in place and the stage buildings standing, was 


1 Toynbee, A. J.: ‘Life and Life-in-Death’, in 4 Journey to China (London 1931, 
Constable) pp. 300-6, Mis. Elbe Trimbie Painter Hansas 
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as impressive as I had expected it to be. Beyond it the great central 
thoroughfare of the city, a streak of marble pavement showing up against. 
the green of the plain, led down to the ancient harbour, now a reed-bed, 
yellow and brown, Parallel to the thoroughfare on our left stood the moun- 
tain of Coressus, with Lysimachus's fortifications on the sky-line. Beyond, 
on a separate and lower hill of limestone, stood “the Prison of Saint Paul" 
a tower in a salient of the city's defences. Beyond that again lay the se: 

deep blue against the horizon, and to our right stretched the plain of allu- 
vium which has choked the harbour and driven the sea away. The River 
Caister, which built the plain and co-operated with the folly of Man to 
the city's undoing, wound like a snake in spiteful loops and curves through 
the feverish levels which it has laid down.’ 


At the instant at which this historic panorama impinged on the 
spectator’s eyes, the empty theatre peopled itself with a tumultuous 
throng as the breath came into the dead and they lived and stood up upon 
their feet. ‘Some . . . cried one thing and some another; for the assembly 
was confused, and the more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together.’ Those two dishevelled figures must be Gaius and Aristarchus; 
that ineffectual-looking creature must be Alexander. What is this rhyth- 
mic roar into which the babel of tongues is resolving itself? Will Gaius 
and Aristarchus escape with their lives? Thank Heaven for the intrepid 
town clerk's promptness and presence of mind. But at the moment 
when the cries of ‘Great is Diana’ are dying down and the clerk is be- 
ginning to reason tactfully with the crowd, the life flickers out of the 
scene as the spectator is carried up again instantaneously to the current 
surface of the Time-stream from an abyss, nineteen centuries deep, 
into which the impact of the sight of the theatre at Ephesus had plunged 
him. 

‘On each of the six occasions just recorded, the writer had been rapt 
into a momentary communion With the actors in a particular historic 
event through the effect upon his imagination of a sudden arresting 
view of the scene in which this long-past action had taken place. But 
there was another occasion on which he had been vouchsafed a larger 
and a stranger experience. In London in the southern section of the 
Buckingham Palace Road, walking southward along the pavement 
skirting the west wall of Victoria Station, the writer, once, one after- 
noon not long after the end of the First World War--he had failed to 
record the exact date—had found himself in communion, not just with 
this or that episode in History, but with all that had been, and was, and 
was to come. In that instant he was directly aware of the passage of His 
tory gently flowing through him in a mighty current, and of his own life 
welling like a wave in the flow of this vast tide. The experience lasted 
long enough for him to take visual note of the Edwardian red brick sur- 
face and white stone facings of the station wall gliding past him on his 
left, and to wonder—half amazed and half amused—why this incon- 
gruously prosaic scene should have been the physical setting of a mental 
illumination. An instant later, the communion had ceased, and the 


2 Toynbee, A. 
ible), pp. 148-9 
2 Aea mix ga 
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dreamer was back again in the every-day cockney world which was his 
native social milieu and of which the Edwardian station wall was a 
characteristic period piece, g 

À sense of personal communion with all men and women at all times 
and places, which outranges the gamut of an historian's prose, is articu- 
ate in a poer which was already familiar and dear to the writer of this 
Study at the time when that ineffable experience travelled through him, 


Men laughed in Ancient Egypt, long ago, 
‘And laughed beside the Lake of Galilee, 

And my glad heart rejoices more to know, 
When it leaps up in exultation too, 

‘That, though the Iaugher and the laugh be new, 
"The joy is old as is the ancient sea. 


Men wept in noble Athens, so they say, 

And in great Babylon of many towers, 

For the same sorrows that we feel to-day; 

So, stranded high upon Time's latest peak, 

I can with Babylonian and with Greek 

Claim kinship through this common grief of ours. 


‘The same fair moon I look upon to-night, 
‘This shining golden moon above the sea, 
Imparts a richer and more sweet delight 

For all the eyes it did rejoice of old, 

For all the hearts, long centuries grown cold, 
‘That shared this joy which now it gives to me. 


Whate'er I feel I cannot feel alone. 

When I am happiest or most forlorn, 

Uncounted friends whom I have never known 
Rejoicing stand or grieving at my side, 

‘These nameless, faceless friends of mine who died 
A thousand years or more e'er I was born. 


“Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before us,’ 
"The runner has not yet reached his goal; for the experience, which only 
poetry can convey, of the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace? is the 
revelation of a fellowship which is not the work of men* but is an act of 
God; and God's presence and participation transfigure a precarious 
Brotherhood of Man into a Communion of Saints in which God's 
restare are united with one another through their union with their 
‘reator. 


Quae fessis requies, quae merces fortibus, 
Cum erit omnia Deus in omnibus!® 


? Rosalind Murray. 2 Hebrews 


+ ELD Nadinne: De Civitate Dé, Book XIX, caps, Vd 20, quoted in V. 
2 Saint Augustine: De Givitate Del, Boole XIX, chaps. 13, 17, and 20, quoted in V. 
166 and in Ves 367. Pana M 
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"Vere Jerusalem estilla civitas" for, in this full and perfect communion, 
man is reconciled with man, and Mankind with Non-Human Nature. 
© happy living things! No tongue 
‘Their beauty might declare: 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
‘And I blessed them unaware. 
In this rapture with which the love of God transfigures a human heart, 
Saint Francis preaches the Gospel to the birds and finds in the Sun and 
‘Moon his brother and his sister. 


Luna, dies et nox et noctis signa severa. 
noctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque volantes, 
nubila sol imbres nix venti fulmina grando?— 
this spectacle of the majesty of the stellar cosmos, which captivates a 
poet's imagination, racks a philosopher's mind with anxiety for fear lest. 
the awe which this sight will inspire in unsophisticated human hearts 
may re-subdue these to the tyranny of mischievous divinities whom a 
Philosophy Militant has interned in the intermundia after banishing 
them from a world which they have malevolently infested.* 


Nam cum suspicimus magni caelestia mundi 
templa, super stellisque micantibus aethera fixum, 
et venit in mentem solis lunaeque viarum, 

tunc, 


while the philosopher is shaking his head, the saint breaks out into 
jubilation, 
Altissimu onnipotente bon Signore, 
‘Tue so le laude, la gloria e l'honore e onne benedictione. 
Ad Te solu, Altissimu, se confanno, 
Et nullu homo ene dignu Te mentovare. 
Laudatu si', Mi Signore, cum tucte le Tue creature, 
Spetialmente messor lu Frate Sole, 
Lo quale lu jorno allumeni per nui; 
Et ella è bellu e radiante cum grande splendore: 
De Te, Altissimu, porta significatione. 
Laudatu si^, Mi Signore, per Sora Luna e le Stelle; 
In celu l'ai formate clarite e pretiose e belle. 
Laudatu si’, Mi Signore, per Frate Ventu, 
E per aere c nubilo e sereno e onne tempu, 
Per le quale a le tue creature dài sustentamentu. 


‘The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament showeth his 
handiwork. 

One day telleth another, and one night certifieth another. 

There is neither speech nor language, but their voices are heard among 


"T'heir sound is gone out into all lands, and their words into the ends of 
the World. 

* Abelard, ibid, . 
2 Coleridge: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Part IV ad finen. 
3 Lucretius: De Rerum Natu, Book V, ll. 1190-2, 
4 See the whole passage in De Rerum Naturd, Book V, I. 1183-1240. 
2 Ibid ran s. 
6 Sain? Francis of Assis 
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In them hath He set a tabernacle for the Sun, which cometh forth as a 
bridegroom out of his chamber, and rejoiceth asa giant to run his course. . . - 
The Law of the Lord is an undefiled law, converting the Soul: 
testimony of the Lord is sure, and giveth wisdom unto the simple." 


O All ye Works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him forever. ... ji : 

© ye Heavens, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify Him for 
evel. 

O ye Bun and Moon, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify Him. 
forever. 

O ye Stars of Heaven, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever. 

O ye Showers and Dew, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever. T 

O ye Winds of God, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify Him 
forever... 
pO 6, Nights and Days, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 

im for ever... 

© all ye Whales and all that move in the waters, bless ye the Lord; 
praise Him, and magnify Him for ever. ; è 

O all ye Fowls of the Air, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever. nont s 
y D ye Beasts and Cattle, bless ye che Lond; praise Himn, and magnify 

O ye Children of Men, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify. 
Him for eve 

O ye spirits and souls of the Righteous, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, 
and magnify Him for ever. 

O ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and 
magnify Him for ever? 


Nostrum est interim mentem erigere. 
Et totis patriam votis appetere. 


We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. 
All the Earth doth worship Thee, the Father Everlasting. 

‘To Thee all angels cry aloud, the Heavens and all the Powers therein. 
Heaven and Earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory. 

‘The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 

‘The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 

‘The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 

‘The Holy Church throughout all the World doth acknowledge Thee. 


As these diverse yet concordant voices awoke in the heart of a twen- 
tieth-century Westérn historian who had been born and brought up in 
London, their human rendering of the heavenly language of a Com- 
munion of Saints called up before his inward eye a human presentation 
of the Beatific Vision in a picture in the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
‘Square which had printed itself on his imagination before the current 
century of the Christian Era had begun to run. On the altarpiece 


? Psalm xix, 1-5 and 7 
2 The Song of the Three Holy Children, 


69, 15, 23-26, 
3 Abelard, ibid. & Roti 


Re Te Deum, Vv. 15 
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painted by Fra Angelico for the Church of San Domenico at Fiesole 
the Angels, Patriarchs, Prophets, Saints, and Martyrs stand in their 
companies, prasiai prasat* worshipping Christ in His glory in their 
midst. 
Das Unzulingliche, 
Hier wird's Ereignis; 
and the Communion of Saints thus made visible is an unspoken call to 
prayer. 
Christe, audi nos. 
Christ Tammuz, Christ Adonis, Christ Osiris, Christ Balder, hear 


us, by whatsoever name we bless Thee for suffering death for our 
salvation, 

Christe Jesu, exaudi nos. 

Buddha Gautama, show us the path that will lead us out of our 
afflictions. 

Sancta Dei Genetri, intercede pro nobis. 

Mother Mary, Mother Isis, Mother Cybele, Mother Ishtar, Mother 
‘Kwanyin, have compassion on us, by whatsoever name we bless thee 
for bringing Our Saviour into the World, 

Sancte Michael, intercede pro nobis. 

Mithras, fight at our side in our battle of Light against Darkness. 

Omnes Sancti Angeli et Archangeli, intercedite pro nobis. 

All ye devoted bodhisattvas, who for us your fellow living beings 
and for our release have forborne, acon after acon, to enter into your 
rest, tarry with us, we beseech you, yet a little while longer. 

Sancte Joannes Baptista, intercede pro nobis. 

Noble Lucretius, who, in spite of thyself, art also a forerunner of 
the Saviour, instil thy poetry into our hearts and thy sincerity into 
our understandings. 

Omnes Sancti Patriarchae et Prophetae, intercedite pro nobis. 

‘Valiant Zarathustra, breathe thy spirit into the Church Militant here. 
on Earth. 

Sancte Petre, intercede pro nobis. 

"Tender-hearted Muhammad, who art also one of the weaker 
vessels of God's grace, pray that His grace may inspire us, like thee, to 
rise above our infirmity in our zeal for His service. 

Sancte Paule, intercede pro nobis. 

Blessed Francis Xavier and Blessed John Wesley, continue Paul's 
work of preaching the Gospel in all the World. 

Sancte Joannes, intercede pro nobis. 

Blessed Mo-ti, disciple of Christ before Christ's epiphany in a far 
country, transmit thou too the message of Love that an Unknown 
God hath revealed to thee. 

Omnes Sancti Apostoli et Evangelistae, intercedite pro nobis. 

Strong Zeno, help us to find God by playing the man. Pious 
Confucius, help us to do our duty towards God by doing it towards 
our neighbours. 


? Markvi.39. 2 Mark vi. 40. 3 Goethe, Faust, Il. 2106-7. 
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Sancte Stephane, intercede pro nobis. 

Blessed Socrates, also a martyr, show us, like Stephen, how to 
suffer death in perfect charity towards those that despitefully use us. 

Omnes Sancti Martyres, intercedite pro nobis, 

All ye who have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake without 
leaving a memorial, teach us too to suffer without expectation of even 
2 posthumous earthly reward. 

Sancte Gregori, intercede pro nobis. 

Blessed Agoka, who, like Gregory, didst serve God by feeding His 
sheep, teach us also to bear one another's burdens, 

Sancte Augustine, intercede pro nobis. 

Jalal-ad-Din Mawling, singing reed, make heavenly music for us as 
the breath of God's spirit pours through thee. 

Sancte Pater Benedicte, intercede pro nobis. 

Epicurus, who wast likewise the revered founder of a spiritual 
family, impart to us thy gracious gifts of sweetness and light. 

Sancte Antoni, intercede pro nobis. 

‘Marcus, recluse in the palace and hermit in the camp, teach us too 
to make the flight of the Alone to the Alone amid the bustle of this 
busy World. 

Omnes Sancti Monachi et Eremitae, intercedite pro nobis. 

All ye who have also served God, though ye were uncloistered and 
unwithdrawn, teach us too how to be in the World yet not be of it, 
Sancta Maria Magdalena, intercede pro nobis. 

Blessed Francis, who for Christ’s sake didst renounce the pride of 
life, help us to follow Christ by following thee. 

Omnes Sancti et Sanctae Dei, intercedite pro nobis; 
For ilayhi marji'ukum jari* Him return ye every one. 

Finis 
London, 1951, June 15, 6.25 p.m., after looking once more, this 
afternoon, at Fra Angelico’s picture of the Beatific Vision, 
? Quin x. 4. 


XIII. B (ii), ANNEX 


A BUSINESS SCHOOL OF INTELLECTUAL 
ACTION 


1f, as has been argued in the chapter to which this annex attaches, 
action is the Alpha and Omega! of scholarship, no less than of practical" 
affairs, this accounts for the remarkable fact that a high proportion of an. 
effective minority of scholars in divers fields, including the field of His- 
tory, has been recruited, not from among the professional Scribes and 
Pharisees in an orthodoxly academic walk of life, but from publicans 
and sinners who have taken their intellectual action as amateurs after 
having served a laborious apprenticeship in such ‘practical’ trades as 
war, law, politics, and, notably, commerce. If the essence of scholarship 
is action, the first and last requirement for success in scholarship is to 
be aktionsfühig; and, accordingly, a ‘practical’ profession in which a 
neglect to take action spells instant disaster is a surer training in the 
essentials of scholarship, as well as in those of ‘practical’ business, than 
an academic profession in which the nemesis of inactivity is not im- 
mediately brought home to a hesitant soul by a disastrous event. 

In a previous context^ we have already taken note of the careers of a 
pleiad of historians and a band of poets, sages, and saints who returned 
to a life of action on the spiritual plane after having withdrawn from it 
on the ‘practical’ plane on which they had served their apprenticeship. 
Clarendon and Ibn Khaldün were lawyer-statesmen in retreat. Polybius 
was a politician who had been deported and interned, Dante one who 
had been sentenced to exile, and Ollivier one who had fallen into dis- 
grace. Machiavelli was a rusticated, Confucius an unemployed, and 
Saint Gregory the Great a retired, civil servant. Josephus wasa prisoner- 
of-war and Saint Ignatius Loyola an invalided soldier, while Thucydides 
and Xenophon were soldiers in exile. Muhammad and Solon were re- 
tired business men. Our previous observations on these men of action. 
who had qualified for entering on their spiritual activities by first going. 
through a ‘practical’ apprenticeship need not be recapitulated here; but 
it is pertinent to our present inquiry to remind ourselves that the per- 
sonal careers of seven out of the eight eventual historians on our previous 
list all follow one uniform pattern. Their withdrawal, temporary or 
permanent, from ‘practical’ life had, in every case save Ibn Khaldün's, 
been involuntary. Every one of them had taken to History as a pis aller to 
occupy an enforced and unwelcome vacation from some form of ‘prac 
tical” activity? and, when, thanks to their ‘practical’ training in action, 


Rev. i, 8 and rr. 2 In III ii, 263-332. 

2 "Tis statement needs some qualification in ite application to Thucydides, since he 
tells us himself in the frst sentence of his work (in Book I, chap 1) that he ‘started work 
fon it immediately after the outbreak of war, in the expectation shat this wer would not 
nly be a great one but would be the most important that had ever yet been fought". 
‘The historian’ or m cnr so 5-7 was, no doubt, a public duty which he took as a 
matter of cou. ` Lure that he did not welcome the twenty years" 
period of full-time leisure for concentrating on his historical work to which he was 
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they made a conspicuously greater success on the intellectual plane of 
action than they had formerly made in ‘practical’ life, we may guess that 
most of them were surprised to find that an activity which had been 
thrust upon them by a personal misfortune had won them fame besides 
bringing them consolation, We may now go on to take note of another set 
of eventual historians recruited from the world of ‘practical "affairs— 
the business world in four cases and the world of law and politics in the 
fifth—whose careers, in three instances out of the five, conform to the 
same pattern externally, but prove, when we probe beneath the out- 
ward events to the inner psychic realm of ideals, aims, motives, and feel- 
ings, to have been, not congruent with, but actually antithetical to, the 
careers of the seven historians-in-spite-of-themselves whom we have 
already taken into account, 

Outwardly there is a striking correspondence in pattern between the 
careers of Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Josephus, Machiavelli, 
Clarendon, and Ollivier and the careers of George Grote (vivebat A.D. 
1794-1871), Heinrich Schliemann (vivebat a.D. 1822-90), and James 
Ford Rhodes (vivebat 1848-1927). These three carcers, like those seven, 
can all be analysed into a strophe, in which a ‘practical’ profession 
makes the first call—and this an exacting one—upon the hero's time and 
energy, and an antistrophe, in which he devotes himself to scholarship; 
and in these cases again, as in those, the break between the two sym- 
metrically balanced chapters of personal history is likewise marked by a 
caesura. It is significant, however, that, in the broken careers of a 
Rhodes, a Grote, and a Schliemann, the caesura is one of the hero's 
own making. 

‘Though Schliemann's career can challenge comparison, on the score 
of eventfulness, with that of any other hero known to History, neither 
the Victorian London banker Grote nor the post-Bellum Cleveland 
coal and iron merchant Rhodes was ever in danger of having his life- 
caesura cleft for him by so sensational an intervention of History in 
action as Josephus's experience of being taken prisoner, Polybius’s of 
being deported, Thucydides’, Xenophon's, and Clarendon’s of being 
exiled, or even Machiavelli's’ and Ollivier’s milder mishaps of being 
rusticated and of falling into political disgrace. Like Schliemann, Grote 
and Rhodes had to contrive for themselves an indispensable vitai pausa* 
that was never provided for them, ready-made, by the alarums and 
excursions of contemporary public life. Schliemann, as we have already 
noticed insulated his strophic accumulation of a fortune from his anti- 
strophic excavation of Troy and Mycenae by spending two years, after 
he had wound up his business at St. Petersburg in A.D. 1864, on travel- 
ling round the globe and writing, en voyage across the Pacific, a book 
that had for its subject neither self-help nor Homer, but China and 
Japan.’ Grote's equivalent step, after he had refrained in A.D. 1841 from. 


condemned through being exiled from Athens as his penalty for having failed in 424 s. 
(ee Hook IV, chaps, 104-7) to prevent tho capture of Amphipolison-Strymoa by, 
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standing again for Parliament and had made up his mind to concentrate 
on the writing of A History of Greece in the country, was to arrange— 
though he did not find this easy—to absent himself from his bank in the 
City of London between October 1841 and April 1842 and to spend the 
interval on visiting Italy for the first time in his life-—a temporary re- 
lease from a ‘chain’? of public and private ‘practical’ duties which was 
made absolute when he retired from business in the summer of A.D. 
1843.* Rhodes, after retiring from business at Cleveland, Ohio, in A.D. 
1886, spent a year in Europe before settling down to write, first at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and afterwards, on the other side of the 
same Charles River, in Boston, A History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1850 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 
1877. 

‘If this seemed a singular way of starting literary work, it was certainly 
shrewd; it effaced the office from his mind; it made a complete break be- 
tween the two widely different halves of his life and enabled him to launch 
upon the second section with a fresh, free mind. Incidentally too, while 
abroad, he translated a French novel, writing it out carefully with the 
design of shaping his style and familiarising himself with the art of com- 
positon. "Then upon his return he entered at once upon the real work of. 
his life.’5 


"Thus the careers of our three ci-devant business men resembled those 
of our seven ci-devant soldiers and statesmen in being symmetrically 
divided into strophes and antistrophes by caesuras; but, in noticing that 
the three business men’s caesuras had to be induced artificially because 
they were not imposed by events beyond the hero's control, we have 
already put our finger on the inner antithesis between two patterns of 
life that are congruent only outwardly. For Schliemann and for Grote, 
as for Rhodes, ‘the real work of his life’ was the creative intellectual 
work that he achieved mainly or entirely during the post-caesuran chap- 
ter, and the ‘practical’ affairs to which he had been indentured during 
the pre-caesuran chapter had been a ‘chain’ that had held him back from. 
devoting himself to the work on which his heart was set, whereas each of 
our seven soldiers and statesmen had found ‘the real work of his life" 
in the pre-caesuran chapter of it and would never have abandoned 
‘practical’ affairs for historiography if his creative destiny had not been 
imposed upon him by the ruthless stroke with which his "practical acti- 
vities had been cut short by the shears of the cosmic weaver at the hum- 
ming loom of Time.* Each of our seven soldiers and statesmen became 
an historian in spite of himself during the second half of his career, while 
don 1873, John Murray), 

Wee tese of Grete Kos 
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each of our three business men remained a business man in spite of 
imself during the first half of his career. 

On the criterion of the hero's own intentions, desires, and feelings, 
the antithesis is extreme; and the cosmic weaver's performance in even- 
tually making a great scholar out of every one of these raw souls is all 
the more impressive. The conclusions to be drawn from this perfor- 
mance are clear. For a scholar who desires nothing better than to be one, 
justas much as for a scholar who has been made into one by force majeure, 
‘practical’ affairs must be a magnificent apprenticeship for creative 
intellectual work; and the reason why they have this virtue must be 
because they give the future historian an effective preliminary training 
in a life of action which is the scholar's true life as well as the business 
man's, the statesman's, and the soldier's. 

‘This sovereign virtue of being men of action was shared by our three 
ci-devant business men, not only with our seven ci-devant soldiers and 
statesmen, but also with two lawyer-statesmen-historians, Ibn Khaldün 
(vivebat A.D. 1332-1406) and Lord Bryce (vivebat a.D. 1838-1922), and 
with a banker-scholar, Walter Leaf (vivebat a.D. 1852-1927), who, in 
contrast to all the others, managed to drive ‘practical’ activities and 
creative intellectual work in double harness throughout their working 
lives. ‘Schliemann was always more of a fighter than a thinker, a man 
of action rather than of contemplation; and so, even in later life, his let- 
ters and speeches were more arresting than his books. . . . He was en- 
tirely a man of action and not of letters’? "The very next morning’ after 
his frst arrival in Ithaca in July 1868, ‘his inborn impulse towards 
action came to the fore; about 5 a.m. he climbed the peak’ of Mount 
Atos ‘with four workmen. . . 9 "Bryce, with his boundless energy and 
his ubiquity, had the general characteristics of a man of action rather 
than of a scholar. Even his books were planned and sketched in the open 
air and on the move more than in the study"—and indeed we have 
noticed already that Bryce's perennial curiosity to add to his ever 
growing fund of information was harnessed to a self-set yet faithfully 
followed agenda in which the writing of books, and not the reading of 
them, was the scholar-statesman’s business, As for Walter Leaf, his 
recognition of the truth that intellectual, as well as commercial, work is 
action is on record in his own words. ‘Until the thought is definitely 


2 In Leaf’ life this contemporancous pursuit of a par of diverse activities was a conc 
sous and deliberate oley, ehe an echrded inh opening paragraph otan said 
Sutobiography printed at the beginning of his wife Chetlotte M. Les? s book Walter Lea 
[poor CE M ae d 
ve alae been conscious of a double strain in my own mental make-up: a double 
strain which i has been my conscious aim to foster and to realise in a fur and even 
Balance throughout my whole ifs... The markedly contrasted characters of my two 
gfandiathers «+. Spied , the combination in one of telt descendants, of two sides 
Sf active life: the administrative and the studious or reflective, It has always been my 
desire to prove mall true to the tradition of my fathers lumiy- Yorkshire men of 
Action, suesessful men of business -and at the same time not t lose hold of the literary 
and scholastic vein which seems to have boen handed down to me by the inheritance oF 
y paternal grandiathen, wino was, a hundred years ago, one of the best Gri scholars 
vig E.: Schliemann of Troy (London 1931, Putnam), pp. 113 and as. 
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formulated, it is nothing’, he once wrote in a posthumously printed 
papers! and, after he had accepted in A.D. 1878 an invitation from the 
publishing house of Macmillan to finish the work on an edition of 
Homer that had been left incomplete owing to the death by misadven- 
ture of a friend of his who had begun it, ‘he lost no time in starti 
and wrote in his diary? ‘It is a comfort to me to think that I am at 
length employed . . .on something that somebody wants done, and not 
merely on the dilettante acquisition of knowledge.’ 

Te is noteworthy that, in this vital point of emerging from an appren- 
ticeship in business as effective men of action, the two Homerists Leaf 
and Schliemann should have been kindred souls, because the native 
‘temperament of the indigo merchant who took Life by storm presents 
a piquant contrast to that of the silks and ribbons merchant who, while 
admitting sotto voce that, “if a task is forced upon me, and Iam convinced 
ofits rightness, I can carry it out with a good deal of executive capacity’,* 
declares, with a characteristic modesty, that ‘I have never had a real 
ambition except to try to carry out to the best of my power the duty 
which was present to me at the moment.” 

‘The flair for action which inspired these ‘practical men’ in their in- 
tellectual activities, as well as in their businesses, reveals itself in the 
methods of self-education that they worked out. Schliemann, for ex- 
ample, who would have been a prodigy as a linguist alone, even if he had 
neither excavated Troy nor made a financial fortune, succeeded in 
mastering at least twelve foreign languages—though, so he declares, 
‘my memory was bad, since from my childhood it had not been exer- 
cised upon any object by always making someactive use of the language 
that he was studying. 


“Necessity taught me a method which greatly facilitates the study of a 
language. This method consists in reading a great deal aloud without 
making a translation, taking a lesson every day, constantly writing essays 
upon subjects of interest, correcting these under the supervision of a 
teacher, learning them by heart, and repeating in the next lesson what 
was corrected on the previous day. . . . I never went on my errands, even 
in the rain, without having my book in my hand and learning something 
by heart.'* 

"Thus Schliemann was preaching what he himself had practised when he 
advised a friend not to retire from business unless he had a hobby. 

"You will make an enormous mistake if you think that good reading will 
give you adequate occupation. You will get sick of it. But, now I remember, 
‘you are a violinist, bravo! bravissimo! That will make it all right. Only you 
must devote yourself passionately to music, play at concerts, compose, 
practise day and night.” 

On this principle Schliemann, when he dared at last to allow himself to 
Tearn Greek, taught himself by learning passages of the classics by heart 
and then composing in the language himself. 


"See Lenf, C. M op. cits B67 

2 Ibid, p. t6 

$ Waler Leifin C. M. Lenf, op. cits pp. 115536. 
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“I learnt Ancient Greek [he tells us] as I would have learnt a living 
language. I can write in it with the greatest fluency on any subject I am 
acquainted with. 


Schliemann’s biographer Ludwig subsequently tested Schliemann’s 
claim by obtaining, from a specialist in Oriental languages, an expert 
opinion? on the'extant books of exercises in manuscript by which Schlie- 
mann had taught himself, not only Greek, but, shortly after, Persian, 
Arabic, and Turkish. The specialist found, to his astonishment and 
admiration, that Schliemann’s self-taught method of learning a new 
language enabled him, after six weeks’ study, ‘to express his thoughts 
both orally and in writing’. In the first letter? that he wrote in Greek, 
Schliemann writes of it as ‘the language of my waking thoughts and of 
my dreams’; and his biographer afterwards found in these Greek 
exercise-books—which ‘represent the veritable monologue of a mer- 
chant who longed to escape into the realm of the ideal’ documents of 
greater psychological value than any that are to be found in the whole 
accumulation of thousands of papers which Schliemann collected and 

reserves 
P Ta short, Schliemann!s prescription for learning a language was to do 
something with it, and it is significant that his method should have been. 
adopted independently by Grote and by Rhodes. Rhodes, as we have 
noticed,’ deliberately prepared himself, when the time came, for his 
long-since intended enterprise of literary composition in his mother 
tongue by translating a French book into English. As for Grote, 
"it was , . . a surprise to me [Mrs. Grote records in her account of their 
first day at Verona in A.D. 1841] when I heard Grote suddenly break 
forth in a new language, which he apparently employed with facility, ques- 
tioning our attendant on all the points which attracted his curiosity 
Within a day or two of our arrival in Rome . . . Grote engaged a master in 
order to familiarise himself with the Italian tongue—to which end he 
translated, as best he could, English comedies into Italian, vivd voce, for an 
hour daily.” 

Though Grote's respect for what Schliemann called ‘the tedious 
rules of grammar" was characteristically greater? than Schliemann's, 
he was at one with his younger contemporary in habitually going into 
action in his studies as well as in his business, and, for him as for Schlie- 
mann, the method that he employed in learning a language was merely 
an application of a constant habit that seems never to have deserted him 
save once, in the critical winter of A.D. 1833-4? ‘The amount of notes, 
scraps, extracts, and dissertations which he wrote . . . attests the eager 
appetite for knowledge which devoured him’ ;*° and his wife's observa- 
tion is borne out by her future husband's own record in her extracts?! 


£ Schliemann, Mos, p. 15, 2 Printed in Ludwig, op. cit, on pp. 104-5. 
5 Weiten to his uncle thë pastor of Kalkons. See the qutation id Ludwig, ob eit, 
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from his diary between the 22nd September, 1818, and the 28th March, 
1819. 

‘The story of George Grote is not the least remarkable of our ten in- 
stances in which an outstanding piece of creative intellectual work has 
been the outcome of a ‘practical’ training; for, in the temperament of 
this banker-historian, there was perhaps enough of ‘the leaven of the 
Pharisees’! to have inhibited him from intellectual achievement if his 
father had not been so selfish as to plant him, before he was sixteen 
years old,? at a desk in the family bank in Threadneedle Street instead of 
allowing him to complete his academic education by going up to the 
University. Indeed, Grote's native tendency towards intellectual dissi- 
pation was evidently so strong that it may be doubted whether even his 
‘enforced apprenticeship in banking would have secured him his intel- 
lectual salvation if his wife had not joined forces with his business to in- 
duce him to persevere in a self-discipline which is the prerequisite for 
effective action in any field. 

After his father had forced him into the family banking-business, 
Grote divided the small margin of time still left to him for cultural 
activities, in which he had not ceased to put his treasure, between learn- 
ing to play the violoncello, learning German, and studying Economics, 
History, and Metaphysics;? not content with this, he threw himself into 
the movement for establishing the University of London and became, 
in A.D. 1827, one of the original members of the Council ;* and, though 
he did give up the 'cello in A.D. 1830,5 the liberty that he took with the 
personal freedom that was bequeathed to him before the end of the same 
year by the death of his selfish and tyrannical father was to allow him- 
self to be sucked into parliamentary politics on the wave of the contem- 
porary movement in Great Britain for parliamentary reform, and not to 
retire from business in order to concentrate upon the writing of a history 
‘of Greece which he had adopted, perhaps as early as A.D. 1822, as the 
theme for a future magnum opus? From the time of his plunge in A.D. 

1 Matt xvi. ra; Luke xii, te 2 See Grote, HL, op- 

3 See ibid ppc rire É : 
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1830 into politics down to the time of his eventual retirement first from 
politics in A.D. 1841 and then from business in A.D. 1843, the wife who 
‘was also the Egeria of the historian in osse was in constant anxiety for 
fear lest her husband might throw away an intellectual destiny that had 
long been manifest to her eyes by an intemperate dissipation of his 
energies. 

‘The “History of Greece”, she wrote in her note-book on the 1st Feb- 
ruary, 1831, a few weeks before Grote's acceptance of an invitation from. 
the Lord Mayor of London to stand for one of the seats in Parliament 
allocated to the City, ‘must be given to the public before he can embark in 
any active scheme of a political kind. . . . His reputation must be created 
by the “opus magnum" (as John Mill calls the “History”).’* 


And her failure to prevail upon her husband to give his literary work 
priority over politics was followed by a realization of her fears. After 
Grote’s election to Parliament in December 1832, ‘the History was laid 
on the shelf”, and on the eve of the parliamentary session of A.D. 1834 
Mrs, Grote wrote in her notebook: 

‘G. did not apply himself, as I earnestly besought him, to the further- 
ance of his History during the winter, but permitted himself to graze 
about the field of letters—a propensity with which he is not in general 
reproachable, having usually had distinct objects in view in his studious 
hours. This winter he has indulged in all manner of promiscuous reading, 
and has written fewer memoranda in connection with books than I ever 
recollect him to have done in the same period. I very much apprehend that 
he will continue this desultory habit of reading, and feel it painful to 
resume the old labours to which he once applied himself with fond atten- 
tion and sustained energy. I see, too, a growing demand in his mind for 
the acquisition of Physical Science, Geology and Chemistry in particular.’ 

In thus taking alarm at the eruption, in the potential historian’s mind, 
of an unregulated appetite for an aimless omniscience, this indomitable 
woman of action by proxy was not at fault; for her husband's symptoms 
were veritably those of a soul that is on its way to intellectual perdition. 
‘The cause of this intellectual calamity was, of course, not far to seek. 
‘The strain that Grote had imposed on himself by playing an active part 
in the parliamentary session of A.D. 1833 while continuing to be the re- 
sponsible managing partner in the family banking business had ex- 
hausted, in these ‘practical’ activities, even the exceptional capacity for 
action with which this banker-politician-historian had been endowed by 
nature; and, after this excessively severe ordeal, his intellect’s overtaxed 
bow instinctively protected itself by refusing to be rebent for overtime 
employment on intellectually creative work. But the diagnosis of the 
malady did not make it any the less alarming. "This unremitting labour 
towards public objects made me’, his wife recalls,* ‘complain not infre- 
quently of the sacrifice; but Grote was inflexible’ till his gradual dis- 
illusionment with practical politics became at last sufficiently acute to 
move him to write, as he wrote in February 1838: ‘I now look wistfully 
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back to my unfinished Greek history. I hope the time will soon arrive 
when I can resume itt 

"The notable feature of the sequel was not that Grote eventually re- 
coiled from the politics of which he had, by then, had his fill to the hi 
toriography at which, by A.D. 1843, he had been shying for at least 
twenty Years; the feature that made the ending of Grote’ story a happy 
one after all was that, during the last twenty-nine years of his life (a.D. 
184271), he proved himself to be a Solomon by duly building his temple 
after having, for the preceding twenty years, been doing his worst to 
incapacitate himself for playing the intellectual man of action’s part by 
lingering over David's preliminary task of assembling Solomon's 
building materials.* Grote and his wife had no sooner returned to Eng- 
land from their caesuran five months’ visit to Italy in A.D. 1841-2 than 
Grote ‘now methodically laid out the scheme of his first two volumes, 
as the real basis of his long-contemplated “History of Greece” During 
the first half of the year 1843, when he was still responsible for the affairs 
of the bank, ‘few days passed in which he did not devote at least eight 
hours to the composition of the "History"'.^ The winter of A.D. 1845 
found him ‘getting the first two volumes through the press, whilst con- 
tinuing the writing of the third and fourth’.$ ‘Grote never deviated from 
his system of daily labour; he retired, after breakfasting at 9.0 a.m., to 
his library, whence he rarely emerged until the afternoon hours ‘The 
last proofs of the twelfth and concluding volume were returned to the 
printer on the 23rd December, 1855.7 

‘The honours for the historian's eventual attainment of a goal that he 
had set for himself more than thirty-two years back have to be divided 
between the hero, his wife, and his banking business in proportions 
which could have been assessed only, perhaps, by Mrs. Grote; and she 
has not divulged this information; but the spectator of a Victorian 
drama whose denouement was the eventual triumph of intellectual pur- 
posiveness over intellectual dissipation in the hero's soul can see that the 
happy ending was the fruit of discipline—whatever the source from which 
this discipline may have been derived. When, in A.D. 1864, Grote went 
on, without a pause, to start work upon his book on Aristotle as soon as 
he had sent his book on Plato to the press,? a friend said to Mrs. Grote, 
on hearing from her of this, 

‘Grote’s intellectual course always seems to me to resemble the progress 
of a planet through the firmament: never halting, never deviating from its 
‘onward path, steadfast to ite appointed purpose; it quite impresses one 
with wonder?» 

Discipline is, indeed, the key-note of the lives of all these successful 
men of intellectual action, and it shows itself to the greatest effect in 
their disciplined use of their time. They displayed a capacity for per- 
sisting, over periods amounting to as much as half or three-quarters 
ofa normal working lifetime, in the pursuit of long-term intellectual 
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objectives; and, meanwhile, they wrung from a working life that was 
mainly occupied with ‘practical’ duties a modicum of leisure for em- 
ployment in gradually approaching a distant intellectual goal by teaching 
themselves how to lay out and economize their time to best advantage in 
the daily round, 

Even Grote, who was perhaps the weakest vessel among these iron 
wills, was able, aftet all, to summon up the staying-power to abide by 
his decision to write a history of Greece for at least twenty years before 
he began to put it into execution and for twelve years more before the 
‘work was complete. James Ford Rhodes held to his purpose for twenty- 
six years before setting to work in A.D. 1887 on the writing of his History 
of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, and for no less than 
sixty-one years till the publication, in A.D. 1922, of a final volume carry- 
ing the story down to A.D. 1909, if it is true 
‘that even in school days he had conceived the purpose of writing 
American history, and, as the Civil War was then waging, he saw tempting 
material in rapid and exciting creation around him, whereby the scheme 
inevitably took ever more and more powerful hold upon his imagination.’! 


In Schliemann's life a Time-interval of thirty-nine years separated the 
date of his resolve, in A.D. 1829, to excavate Troy from the date of his 
first assault upon the mound at Hisárlyq in a.D. 1868. Bryce lived to ac- 
complish the writing of the most ambitious of all his works, Modern 
Democracies, though the unforeseen interruption of the work on his 
literary agenda by the calls of public duty during the First World War 
had prevented him from putting pen to paper on this long-since planned 
and persistently cherished literary project till he was eighty years old. 
And these heroically seif-disciplined characters showed the same stead- 
fast patience in biding their time for taking their principal intermediate 
steps towards the achievement of their eventual objectives as in pushing 
forward their saps and traverses, decade by decade, towards these ulti- 
mate goals, 

„Schliemann, for example, could have put his marvellous linguistic 
gift to work in mastering the Ancient Greek language at any time after 
that memorable day in A.D. 1837? on which he had listened, spell-bound, 
to the recitation of Homeric verses which were then still unintelligible to 
him; and Greek was, in fact, ‘the first language he learnt for other than 
practical purposes’, though it was the tenth out of the twelve that he 
‘taught himself from first to last.! Yet, just because his craving to drink 

2 Morse Tr, JT: “Memoir of James Ford Rhodes’, in the Proceedings of the Massa- 
cett? Historical Society, October toab-fune 1927, Val. (Boston 1957) p. 178. TE 
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of this cup was so strong, Schliemann deliberately refrained, for nearly 
nineteen years, from raising it to his lips, 


‘My wish to learn Greek had always been great, but before the Crimean 
War I did not venture upon its study, for I was afraid that this language 
would exercise too great a fascination over me and estrange me from my 
commercial business, and during the war I was so overwhelmed with 
work that I could not even read the newspapers, far less a book. When, 
however, in January 1856, the first tidings of peace reached St. Peters- 
burg, I was no longer able to restrain my desire to learn Greck, and at 
once set vigorously to work’: 

Even, however, after he had thus, at long last, opened the flood-gates, 
his iron will still availed to regulate the aperture. 


‘My recreation [he wrote to his sister] is languages, to which I am 
bound by a consuming passion. During the week I am continuously occu- 
pied in my counting-house, but on Sundays I sit from early morning until 
late at night over Sophocles, whom I am translating into Modern Greek? 


‘The same hero of the life of intellectual action showed a comparable 
self-restraint in postponing his indulgence in a visit to the land of Troy. 
"The business man who commanded the financial means of transporting 
himself from St. Petersburg to California as early as A.D. 1850 mani- 
festly had it in his power financially to visit the Troad, from that year 
onwards at latest, at any time that he might choose. Yet he deliberately 
postponed his first visit till a.D. 1868, when his self-equipment with the 
financial and intellectual sinews of archaeological war was at last com- 
plete, though in the meantime he had travelled round the globe in A. 
1864-5? and had previously come as close to Troy as Smyrna and the 
Cyclades in a.D. 1859.* Walter Leaf, likewise, had it financially in his 
power to do his field-work in the Troad for at least as many years as 
Schliemann had had the same coveted archaeological objective within 
his financial reach before he had allowed himself to make his first pil- 
grimage to his poetic imagination's Mecca. Yet Leaf did not carry out his 
survey of the Troad till a.D. 1911, twenty years after his election in A.D. 
1891 to be a director of the London and Westminster Bank had made 
him a man of means, and eight years after a first tantalizing glimpse of 
‘Troy on a three-weeks’ holiday cruise in A.D. 1903 had left a mental 
wake of ‘memories of Troy seething behind him’? The obstacle that 
compelled this scholar-banker to draw these long drafts upon his patience 
was an inability to find, not the requisite financial means, but the re- 
quisite length of continuous spare time for temporary release from those 
day-to-day financial responsibilities in the City of London which were 
the scholar’s penance for drawing the banker's remuneration; and 
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Leaf the scholar may perhaps have had moments of envying a Cam- 
bridge or Oxford don for his leisure as wistfully as a don with children to 
educate might at times have envied Leaf the banker for his income. 

George Grote, in his day, had already met, in his own double life, 
with the same difficulty in obtaining leave of absence from the banker- 
spider’s parlour for the scholar-fy. In A.D. 1827 Grote had, in fact, been. 
compelled by the exigencies of his duties in Threadneedle Street to 
cancela plan (for which another opportunity never afterwards presented 
itself) of visiting at Bonn the German historian B. G. Niebuhr;' and he 
continued to be thus tightly chained to business for the next fourteen 
years. ‘Up to this time’, writes Mrs. Grote, in chronicling their five- 
‘months’ tour in Italy in A.D. 1841-2, ‘the inexorable conditions of our 
position forbade the idea of distant travel’;? and, even at this stage in 
his career, by when he had been at work in the family bank for thirty-one 
years and had been ‘the real working partner’ for twenty-five,? Grote had 
to make an advance-payment to his partners—a payment, not of money, 
but of time—for the luxury of a five-months-long vacation, 


"In order to execute this (to us) vast programme, Grote had to earn the 
leisure required by giving a close attendance, during the months of July, 
August, and September [1841], at the banking house; his partners, Wil- 
liam Prescott and Charles Grote, taking their respective holidays in the 
interval, This arrangement necessitated the passing much time in London, 
both George and his wife sleeping in town four or five nights of every 
week during the whole summez,'* 


Even then, ‘Grote was bound to be in England again early in April 
[1842] for the bank dividends! 

"The self-discipline that thus declared itself in a patient, as well as 
steadfast, pursuit of distant intellectual objectives would not, of course, 
have borne fruit if it had not also been exercised simultaneously in a 
day-to-day regimen that made it possible for the scholar business man to 
advance along his self-appointed intellectual path at the tortoise's slow 
but sure gait. 

Leaf, for example, ascertained by experiment in September 1875, at 
a moment when, on the threshold of his career in business, he was pre- 
paring himself for the second time to take the examination for a fellow- 
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ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, that he could do hard intellectual 
work for six hours a day but not for more. 


“This I have always taken as a rule in after life. Needless to say that this 
does not apply to the ordinary round of more or less mechanical routine 
which, with most people, passes for work; I am speaking only of real 
attention, of real thinking, which is the most exhausting of all the occupa- 
tions of ife... But there is a great relief if the attention is not solely 
concentrated on one subject, and if it is possible to divide it between two. 
By limiting my deliberate attention during the hours of business in the 
day and filling up my time with the amount of routine which is always 
coming in, I have always found it possible to turn in the evening with a 
fresh mind to study or writing for as much as two or three hours with pro- 
fit; and it is this alternation of employments which has enabled me to 
carry on two interests side by side through all my life, .. . I used to retire 
tomy study after dinner and read or write, often up till midnight, and I am 
inclined to think—though I never timed myself—that for considerable 
spells I managed to get through my maximum of six hours a day, divided 
between the office and the study, in addition to an uncertain amount of 
mere routine in the office which hardly counted.” 


Grote, at any rate in his twenties, found the time for his daily intel- 
Jectual work mostly not after dinner but before breakfast, to judge by 
the extracts, printed by Mrs. Grote,’ from a ‘diary kept by George 
Grote, Junior, in order to keep Miss Lewin [the future Mrs. Grote] 
informed of his way of life during the early period of their engag 
ment’. The consumption of an amazing quantity of formidably solid 
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intellectual pabulum is recorded between the first entry— Tuesday, 
22nd September, 1818. Rose at 7. Read Say for a couple of hours’—and 
the last: 

‘Sunday, 28th March, 1519. Rose at } past s. Studied Kant until $ past 

8, when I set off to breakfast with Mr. Ricardo. Met Mr. Mill [senior] 
there, and enjoyed some most interesting and instructive discourse with 
them, indoors and out (walking in Kensington Gardens), until 4 past 3, 
when I mounted my horse and set off to Beckenham. Was extremely ex- 
hausted with fatigue and hunger when I arrived there, and ate and drank 
plentifully, which quenched my intellectual vigour for the night. Bed at $ 
past ten” 
"The habits of work were not relaxed after Grote’s settling in Thread- 
needle Street as a married man. . . . A bell was . .. fixed in our bed- 
room, and duly rung at 6.0 a.m. by the private watchman? in order to 
secure Gróte's getting up at that hour’; and, indeed, ‘Rose at 6” are 
the opening words in six out of eight entries in Grote's journal chronic- 
ling his intellectual work before breakfast from the 3rd to the roth 
December, 1822, inclusive. 

‘The nineteenth-century English banker-historian's daily regimen had 
been anticipated by a Persian contemporary of Dante's, Rashid-ad- 
Din al-Hamadani, who contrived, by making good use of a minimum of 
spare time, to write the Jami'-al- Tawarikh (‘A Comprehensive Collec- 
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tion of Histories") while he was Prime Minister in an Il-Khānī Mongol 
Government—'if we may accept as good evidence his own testimony, 
cited by Dawlatshab,! that the interval between dawn and sunrise was 
the only time when he was able, after having said his prayers and per- 
formed some religious exercises, to occupy himself with the writing of 
his history, since every other moment was consecrated to affairs of 
state’. Rashid-ad-Din has also put it on record that he accomplished a 
great deal of historical writing by turning to it in spare moments of his 
official working day.3 “He was so avaricious with his time that, even dur- 
ing journeys, when he was actually in the saddle, he did not cease to 
meditate on topics that were of sufficient importance to make it neces- 
sary for him to give them a mature consideration."* 

Leaf, in spite of his practice of sitting up late, was also, like Rashid-ad- 
Din and Grote, an early riser—as witness the entry: ‘2nd April, 1894. 
-.. Up at 6, as usual, to look out of window.’s But this English banker- 
scholar of a younger generation than Grote’s was tempted into rising 
early by the lure, not of Kant or Say, but of the sunrise and the birds. 

"These business men who became eminent scholars were at the same 
time outstandingly successful in their businesses. Schliemann demon- 
strated his giftedness in this field by making his fortune in spite of hav- 
ing started without a penny; but Grote, Rhodes, and Leaf, who were 
not pricked by the spur of penury, all likewise made their mark in the 
business world. ‘I have reason to know’, Mrs. Grote records,” ‘that the 
reputation of George Grote as a competent and wise banker became at 
this period [circa A.D. 1828-9] generally acknowledged, and that the 
result was an extension of the business of the house in Threadneedle 
Street.” Rhodes ‘found himself possessed of a comfortable fortune, and 
absolutely free to do what he would’ by a.D. 1886, by when he had 
spent seventeen years in the family business; and during this commer- 
cial strophe of his life he made a strong enough impression on his 
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business associates, by his prowess on ground shared by him with them, 
for one of them, long after the scholarly antistrophe to Rhodes’ business 
career had made the ci-devant coal merchant famous in a world that was 
not theirs, to have ‘remarked regretfully, when his name was mentioned: 
“I knew Mr. Rhodes very well in the old days. He was highly thought of. 
‘What a pity he dropped out, for he would have made his reputation.” '* 
Walter Leaf, who in A.D. 1875 had taken on his shoulders the burden of 
an ailing family business immediately after finishing his education at 
Cambridge, did both make and keep his reputation in the City of Lon- 
don by the success with which he acquitted himself of his thankless 
initial task on Old Change. The perpetual growth of the esteem in 
which he was held in the business world was registered in his successive 
appointments to the chairmanship of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in A.D. 1887, to a directorship of the London and Westminster 
Bank in A.D. 1891, to the deputy chairmanship of the same bank in 
A.D. 1909, and finally, in A.D. 1918, to the chairmanship of this rapidly 
growing business concezn.? So long as Leaf lived, no City man could 
ever have imagined that this eminent banker had ‘dropped out’ of the 
business world, though there may have been some City men who were 
no more alive than Rhodes’ former business associate was to the ver- 
satile man of action's fame in a non-commercial sphere of activi 
Conversely, Leaf may have had contemporaries in the world of classical 
scholarship who were unaware that he was anything more than one of 
themselves; for ‘Walter Leaf was undoubtedly one of the outstanding 
figures among the classical scholars of his generation. . . . He became the 
recognized authority on his special subject, and his output, both in 
quality and [in] quantity, would have been remarkable even for a pro- 
fessional scholar with no other occupations; for a man busy all his life 
in other spheres it was little short of miraculous.’ 

‘What was the secret of a miracle that was performed, not only by 
Walter Leaf, but likewise by George Grote, Heinrich Schliemann, 
James Ford Rhodes, and James Bryce? It was the old secret of a stut- 
tering Demosthenes’ miraculous self-transfiguration into a golden- 
mouthed public speaker. It was the response of a soul charged with a 
creative intellectual mission to the challenge of a ‘practical’ profession 
that must disappoint its apprentice of his hopes of attaining his intellec- 
tual objective if he did not take heroic measures to meet this threat of 
frustration. This was the life-story even of Bryce and Rhodes, who had 
embraced a ‘practical’ career deliberately without having been pushed 
into this by any external pressure. A fortiori it was the life-story of 
Schliemann, Grote, and Leaf, who were all victims, in various ways and 
degrees, of faults or failings of their fathers. 

'he Pastor Ernst Schliemann’s sins against his son weremore flagrant 
than the banker George Grote Senior's or the merchant Charles John 
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Leaf’s. The pastor's profligacy cost his famous son Heinrich the loss of 
his childhood's sweetheart Minna Meineke by shocking the Schlie- 
manns! neighbours into ostracizing the whole family after the premature 
death of Heinrich Schliemann’s cruelly wronged mother; and it also 
cost Heinrich Schliemann the best part of the education which would 
have been a pastor's son's normal start in life. Yet this long debit column. 
against Pastor Ernst Schliemann's name is partly offset by credits 
which neither George Grote Senior nor Charles John Leaf could claim. 
George Grote Senior ‘had no sympathy with learning’, while the in- 
tellectual inspiration that Walter Leaf received from his father? was. 
faint compared with that which Heinrich Schliemann received from his 
not to speak of the automatic physical heritage of vitality which 
Pastor Ernst Schliemann expended on setting Nature at defiance by 
prolonging a dissolute life to the age of ninety,? leaving it to his son 
Heinrich Schliemann to employ a transmitted fund of energy in making 
his fortune, mastering twelve foreign languages, and excavating Troy 
and Mycenae.* 

Of three business men who took intellectually promising sons into 
partnership—George Grote Senior, Charles John Leaf, and Daniel 
Pomeroy Rhodes—the last-named alone comes out of the transaction 
"with credit, There is no suggestion that James Ford Rhodes’ entry into 
the family business was anything but the young man’s own spontaneous 
choice, and no suggestion, either, that, thereafter, the father exercised 
any cramping tyranny over his son's private life. (It is significant, for 
example, that, in A.D. 1872, only three years after his entry into the 
family business in a.D. 1859, James Ford Rhodes made the happy mar- 
riage for which Grote and Leaf were both constrained to wait.) On the 
other hand there is a piece of presumptive evidence suggesting that 
James Ford Rhodes’ father may have done something to inspire his son 
with the resolve—which the future historian is said to have formed in 
his boyhood*—one day to write a history of his country's contemporary 
tragedy; for Daniel Pomeroy Rhodes had been one of the leading Doug- 
lasite delegates from the North-West at the fateful convention which the 
Democratic Party had held at Charleston, S.C., on the 23rd April-rst 
May, 1860.5 As for the other two partner-fathers, George Grote Senior 
was a selfish tyrant and Charles John Leaf a pathetic invalid. i 

"The historian-banker's father put George Grote Junior into the family 
business before his sixteenth birthday in order to make sure of being 
able to pass his own time in indulging his personal tastes by leading the 
conventional life of a country gentleman.” He obstructed for nearly five 
years (A.D. 1815-20) his son's wish to marry.* He then made his consent 
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conditional on the young couple’s living in a house adjoining the bank 
in Threadneedle Street (a condition which, in Mrs. George Grote 
Junior's belief, was responsible for the premature delivery and swift 
death of her child and for an attack of puerperal fever that was all but 
fatal to its mother). And, though the younger Grote had become ‘the 
real working partner’ in A.D. 1816,? his father, till his death in a.D. 1830, 
‘appropriated the greater portion of the profits which fell to the Grote 
family, allowing his eldest son no more than just sufficient to keep him 
from incurring debts.’ This paternal tyranny was odious, yet George 
Grote’s tribulations under it were perhaps hardly more severe than the 
trials brought upon Walter Leaf by a breakdown of his father’s health 
which exposed a dutiful son to the more exacting tyranny of his own. 
scrupulous conscience and tender heart. 

In the same year A.D. 1874 in which Walter Leaf's father's health gave 
way, Walter’s uncle Frederick died of cancer, and, since his uncle Wil- 
liam had already died in A.D. 1871, the family business unexpectedly 
found itself bereft of all three partners of the older generation.‘ In these 
tragic circumstances, which in themselves were enough to put crushing 
moral pressure upon a sensitive member of the rising generation, 
Walter Leaf’s father appealed to him to come to the family’s rescue; and 
the son ‘deliberately accepted the offer of a place in the business with all 
the consequences’, though he ‘regarded it from the first as a disagreeable 
duty’.5 The consequences were indeed severe for him; for, in contrast to 
George Grote Junior, who had taken over a family business at a time 
when the openings for it had been favourable, and who had then been 
left free by his father to use his opportunities and abilities in making a 
success of it, as he did, at his own discretion, so long as he provided his 
father with sufficient profits from it, Walter Leaf was taking over a 
family business which was already in decline and which, as was to be 
proved by the event, ought to have been sold at that stage, and he had to 
spend the first eighteen years of his business life (a.D. 1875-93) in bear- 
ing, as ‘counting house partner’, the brunt of a losing battle before his 
father—who did not forbear to interfere with his son's management 
after he had become incapable of exercising the responsibility himself— 
could be induced to waive his sentimental objections to amalgamating 
with another firm.” It was not until he was invited in A.D. 1891, sixteen 
years after his first entry into the City, to join the Board of the London 
and Westminster Bank, that Walter Leaf found his way at last into a 
business career that was congenial to him, Meanwhile, his sense of 
duty towards his parents led him not only to spend eighteen years of his 
working life (a.D. 1875-93) on the thankless task of keeping the family 
business afloat, but also to refrain for nineteen years (A.D. 1875-94) from 
marrying. 

‘The painfulness of these frustrating sacrifices on the planes of per- 
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sonal and professional life drove both George Grote Junior and Walter 
Leaf to seek consolation in intellectual activities, ‘Looking forward to 
a commercial course of life, certain to prove uninteresting in itself", 
Grote ‘resolved to provide for himself the higher resources of intel- 
lectual occupation: ‘I made no pretence of liking the drudgery’, 
Walter Leaf wrote, in retrospect, of his entry into the family business 
in A.D. 1875, ‘but it had to be faced; and from the very first day I deter- 
mined that it should not make me forget the higher intellectual interests’.? 
‘My dead friends in Calf and Russia’, George Grote Junior wrote to 
G. W. Norman in May 1819, ‘still continue faithful and interesting, and, 
if it were not for them, life would be a very waste indeed’? Only 
Homer keeps me going’ and ‘I have taken to work as some men would 
have taken to drink—to drive away my thoughts’—are two of the 
entries in Walter Leaf's diary in A.D. 1879.* “These are they which came 
out of great tribulation’ for, in the event, Grote and Leaf were, not 
warped, but stimulated, by their ordeal, 


‘Soon the pruning of those years was to blossom out all the more 
‘vigorously for its ruthless suppression. Does not the gardener prune the 
rose tree? This same process, which in Walter's life meant a rigid cutting- 
back, strengthened every fibre of his being for whet followed when once 
his wings were free to soar. 


As for Schliemann, 
‘while . . . he had railed against the fate of a youth spoilt by his father’s 


irregular life, he did not realise the strength of the impetus which a long 
artificially obstructed stream can gather before it at last breaks forth. 


Nor are the intellectual benefits of personal and professional tribula- 
tions solely negative. An ordeal that stimulates the intellect by challenging 
it also gives it a positive schooling in open-mindedness, judiciousness, 
perceptiveness, and an art of communicating ideas to other minds 
"which is an indispensable intellectual accomplishment for a human 
social animal and is at the same time the most arduous stage in the pro- 
cess of literary composition, Sir Arthur Evans? notices in Schliemann 
that ‘his old intense faculty of self-repression came out again in his 
later campaigns at Troy, where, in spite of much inward repugnance, 
he at last submitted to "scientific methods” ’; and Cyril Bailey? simi. 

Jarly notices in Leaf ‘the eagerness with which, while retaining his 
general outlook, he would welcome every kind of new light, and the 
courage with which he could abandon any theory which he felt to be 
no longer tenable’. John Torrey Morse Junior, in his appreciation of 
James Ford Rhodes and his work,'? notices that Rhodes never succumbs, 
as Macaulay docs, to a temptation to embroider at inordinate length. 
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his descriptions of picturesque incidents, and he suggests an explanation 
of Rhodes’ workmanlike sense of proportion. 


"Is it possible that his cool self-restraint was indirectly due to the long. 
years of his business training? . . . Business teaches what may be called a 
clean-cut way of thinking; impulse is absolutely discarded; an accurate 
knowledge of exact facts is essential; due weight must be allotted among 
colliding suggestions. In short, the study given to the matter in hand must 
be both exhaustive and dispassionate. Such had been Mr. Rhodes’ mental 
training for many years; and it had shaped the way in which he contem- 
plated his subject matter. . . . I strongly incline to believe . .. that Mr. 
Rhodes’ score of years in mere practical business were of substantial 
advantage to him when he came to write the annals of a great multitude of 
very hard and conflicting facts." 


Besides thus exercising the judgement, business practice can also 
sharpen the intuition, In noticing that Schliemann divined at first glance 
which was the true site of Troy, Emil Ludwig? cites Herder’s remark 
to Goethe: ‘With you the eye is everything’; and he goes on to com- 
ment: 

"This rapid, keen, surveying, collating eye was characteristic of Schlie- 
mann; and it cannot be denied that a decade spent in looking over stocks, 
samples, steamships, and warehouses trains the eyes better than the study 
of the opinions of a hundred experts when, before digesting them, the 
archaeologist has never been himself to the place concerned.” 


As for the training that business practice gives in the social art of 
conveying ideas, John Stuart Mill? observes, of his experience at the 
India house, that 


‘it was valuable to me by making me, in this portion of my activity, merely 
one wheel in a machine, the whole of which had to work together. As a 
speculative writer, I should have had no one to consult but myself, and 
should have encountered in my speculations none of the obstacles which 
would have started up whenever they came to be applied to practice. But, as a 
secretary conducting political correspondence, Í could not issue an order 
or express an opinion without satisfying various persons, very unlike my- 
self, that the thing was fit to be done. I was thus in a good position for 
finding out by practice the mode of putting a thought which gives it 
easiest admittance into minds not prepared for it by habit; while I be- 
came practically conversant with the difficulties of moving bodies of 
men, the necessities of compromise, the art of sacrificing the non-essential 
to preserve the essential. I learnt how to obtain the best I could, when I 
could not obtain everything.'* 


"This practical philosophy, into which Mill the logician was thus in- 


ducted by Mill the India House clerk, is more likely to inspire effective 
intellectual action than the impossibilis of the grammarian who, in 


1 In this respect, a practical career has the same effect in the province of public 
administration as în that of private business, "The occupation accustomed me to see 
and hear the difficulties of every course, and the means ef obviating them, stated and 
discussed deliberately with a view to execution’ (Mil J. S.s Autobiography, chap. 3 ad 
rer A 
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Robert Browning's poem, is carried to his grave r£ infect as the penalty 
for his hybris in playing for ‘all or nothing .* 

"The value of a self-education in practical affairs had been borne in 
upon the present writer by an experience of his own that had made a 
deep and lasting impression on his mind. On the 18h-2oth November, 
1911, en route from Brindisi to Athens on his first visit to Greece, he had 
fallen into conversation with a young American of his own age who was 
one of his fellow-passengers on board the s.s. Mykdli, By that time the 
writer had been studying Latin for fifteen years, Greek for twelve and a 
half, and Hellenic history for two and a half intensively, and, on the 
last day of the voyage, as the boat steamed up the Gulf of Corinth 
and then through the canal into the Saronic Gulf, he was enjoying the 
thrill of identifying one feature in the landscape after another: the twin 
mountains Chalcis and Taphiassus, planted side by side like a pair 
of gigantic baetyls vis-à-vis Patras; Panachaicus wreathed in clouds; 
Parnassus followed by Helicon and confronted by Cylléné; Acrocorin- 
thus standing erect at the head of the Gulf; and, as a climax to this per- 
petually shifting panorama, the sudden view, round the shoulder of 
Salamis, of the Acropolis of Athens with Hymettus rising up behind it. 
Yet this constantly recurring thrill of setting eyes, for the first time in 
his life, on famous and beautiful objects that had long loomed large on 
his mental horizon could not distract the Englishman from giving an 
increasing share of his attention to his conversation with his American 
contemporary who was leaning over the rail at his side; for, while the 
young Englishman had been making himself into a classical scholar, the 
young American had been doing half a dozen other things which were 
5o different from the Englishman’ personal experiences up to date that. 
they could not fail to arouse his interest. In the brief course of his work- 
ing life so far, the young American had already worked on a farm, in a 
bank, ina bakery, in a lawyer's office, and in a grocer’s store; and he had 
confuted the proverb about the rolling stone by accumulating inciden- 
tally enough spare money to carry him round the World (he had already 
travelled three times to and fro through the Mont Cenis Tunnel). Today 
and tomorrow he would be in Greece; the day after tomorrow he would 
be moving on to Egypt. In comparison with his English travelling com- 
panion, he was a babe in his knowledge of Greece and an old hand in 

knowledge of Life. When, as the ship came to anchor at the Peiraeus, 
the two ‘Anglo-Saxons’ discovered that their otherwise piquantly dif- 
ferent educations had been identical in the negative point of sending 
them both out into the wide world unable to speak with the tongues of 
either men or angels,? it was the American who, in this emergency, 
made businesslike bargains for the pair of them with a boatman to row 
them ashore and with a cabman to drive them up to Athens. Two days 
after that, he sailed, in accordance with his schedule, for Alexandria; 
and, though the writer never heard from him thereafter, he never 
doubted that he duly arrived at a destination which, forty years on, the 
writer himself had not yet succeeded in reaching. 

"This brief encounter taught the Englishman a lesson in the cardinal 

1 See p. 38, above. 2 1 Cor xis x 
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virtues of the practical life which made him appreciate one of the sur- 
viving fragments of the work of the statesman-historian Polybius. 


“Plato says! that human affairs will never come right until "either the 
philosophers receive royal authority or the kings take to philosophy”; and, 
taking my cue from him, I should say, for my part, that the study of His- 
tory will never come right until either one or other of two things happens. 
‘One of these alternatives is that the men of action (of mpayyaruxol vv 
dydpó») should take up the writing of historical works—and take this up 
not justas a side line (rapépytos), as they donow, butwith so genuine a con- 
viction that this is quite as important and quite as well worth doing [as any 
"practical" business] that they willbe inspired with a life-long devotion to 
this pursuit and will refuse to allow themselves to be distracted from it. The 
other alternative is that would-be professional historians should take the 
view that history cannot be written effectively unless the writer has ac- 
quired an outlook that can be given only by actual experience of practical 
life, Until this happens, there will be ‘no hope of a cessation" of the ignor- 
ance of the present breed of historical writers.» 


1 See Plato: Respublica, 475 D, quoted in ITT. ti. 93 and V. vi aga — AT 
2 Polybius: Orcimeni 7 7.55 chap xxvii, $9 2-5. a Hook XII, chap. 
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A NOTE ON CHRONOLOGY 


(I) THE PROBLEM 


Tbe esent work the first approach to the histories of the civiliza- 
tions has been to make a comparative study of them as so many 
representatives of one species of Human Society, and this comparative 
treatment postulates that all representatives of the species are in some 
sense ‘philosophically contemporary’ with one another, however far 
apart their locations may be on a chronological chart. In Parts II-V 
inclusive, which occupy the whole of volumes i-vi except for an intro- 
ductory Part I, the chronological relation between one civilization and 
another has therefore not been a question of crucial importance; for a 
more or less correct knowledge of the internal chronology of each 
civilization is all that is required for attempting a comparative study of 
the geneses, growths, breakdowns, and disintegrations of the civiliza- 
tions known to have existed up to date. 

In the present concluding batch of volumes, however, the writer has 
been confronted with the task of trying to bring the respective internal 
chronologies of all the known civilizations into relation with one another 
by entering them all on a single Time-chart in so far as the historical 
evidence accessible in A.D. 1952 has allowed of this; for these volumes 
vii-x, containing Parts VI-XTII, are concerned in Parts VI-VIIL with 
the relation of "'apparentation" and ‘affiliation’ between an antecedent 
and a posterior civilization, and in Parts IX-X with encounters between 
contemporaries in the Space-dimension and between non-contempora- 
ries in the Time-dimension. Moreover, the inquiry into universal 
churches in Part VII has raised the question of the relation of these 
religious institutions to the civilizations that have preceded them and 
have followed them, and this has led to an analysis of the species of 
Society that we have called ‘civilizations’ into sub-varieties, represent- 
ing different generations, which are distinguished from one another by 
differences in their historical relations to the higher religions. It is 
evident that for these purposes we need to know how the several 
internal chronologies of our twenty-one civilizations (or whatever the 
number may be) stand to one another; and, as soon as we try to work out 
a single consolidated Time-chart, we find that the means at our disposal 
differ sharply in the degree of their adequacy or inadequacy in two 
different sets of cases. 

For a student of the histories of civilizations who was working in the 
‘Western World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it was 
comparatively easy to correlate the Western Civilization’s chronology 
with the chronologies of its living contemporaries (the Near Eastern 
Orthodox Christian, Russian Orthodox Christian, Iranie Muslim, 
Arabic Muslim, Hindu, Chinese Far Eastern, and Japanese Far Eastern 
societies) and also with the chronologies of antecedent civilizations (the 


? See i.272-4. 
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Hellenic, Syriac, Indic, and Sinic) to which one or more of the living 
civilizations were affiliated. But the evidence in the twentieth-century 
Western. historian's possession did not enable him to reconstruct with 
any degree of certainty the chronology of the earliest chapters in the 
histories even of those four civilizations belonging to a generation 
immediately preceding that of his own society and its living contem- 
poraries; and the uncertainty was greater still in the cases of other 
Givilizations—some belonging to the same immediately preceding 
generation and others to an earlier generation again—of whose history 
no continuous tradition has been preserved by any of the civilizations 
that were still alive in the twentieth century of the Christian Era. 

"These once forgotten civilizations had been buried mentally in 
oblivion, besides being buried physically underground, for some 
thousands of years before they had been disinterred by the Modern 
Western archaeologist’s spade. Manifestly the difficulty of correlating 
their chronology with that of the living civilizations and the immediate 
predecessors of these was vastly greater than the difficulty of consoli- 
dating the chronology of these stil living and these never yet forgotten 
civilizations; and it was almost as difficult to translate into years of the 
Christian Era the chronology of the pre-Columbian civilizations of the 
Americas which had been contemporaries of the Western Civilization 
of the Old World but had been overwhelmed and submerged by its 
impact after having been unknown to it before it fell upon them with 
this instantaneously destructive effect. 

‘The translation into years of the Christian Era of the chronologies 
of the pre-Columbian civilizations of the New World and the dis- 
interred civilizations of the Old World was a task which a student of 
History was bound to attempt, because he could not afford to ignore 
the invaluable new light that Archaeology had thrown on History with- 
in the Western feld of vision by bringing these formerly unknown 
civilizations to the Modern Western historian’s knowledge. Yet, in 
attempting to co-ordinate Archaeology's finds with his traditional store 
of historical information by locating the disinterred civilizations’ 
chronologies on his own Western Time-chart, the Western historian was 
manifestly committing himself to a hazardous undertaking; and the 
hazard was more evident when the present writer started work again on 
this Study, after a seven-years-long interruption caused by the Second 
World War, than it had been during the years A.D. 1927-39, within 
which he had planned the whole book, written the first five Parts of it, 
and published these in the first six volumes. 

During the years A.D. 1927-39 the present writer was well aware that 
the relation of the Mayan and the affiliated Yucatec Civilization's 
chronology to that of the Western Civilization was the subject of a still 
unsettled controversy among the experts but at that time he mis- 
takenly believed that the chronologies of the disinterred civilizations 
of North-East Africa and South-West Asia—the Egyptiac, Minoan, 
and Sumeric civilizations and the Indus Culture in the first generation, 
and the Sumeric Civilization’s Babylonic and Hittite successors in the 

# Seel.it24-5. 
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second generation—had been definitively correlated, more or less 
accurately, both with one another and with the chronology of the Wes- 
tern Civilization, in a Time-chart that had been worked out by Eduard 
Meyer. He felt no hesitation during those years in adopting the con- 
clusions of this great authority, and indeed in A.D. 1952 these conclu- 
sions still appeared in retrospect to have been warrantable in the light. 
of all the evidence forthcoming at the time. 

Between A.D. 1939 and A.D. 1946, however, Meyer's conclusions had 
been thrown into the melting-pot as a result of the digestion, analysis, 
and discussion of fresh evidence that had been discovered in the 
nineteen-thirties. The writer returned to a study of History in A.D. 1946 
to find that in Sumeric, Babylonic, and Hittite history the old chrono- 
logical landmarks had been swept away and that no new landmarks had 
yet secured any general acceptance. The experts all agreed that the new 
evidence convicted Eduard Meyer's chronology of being too high; but 
here their consensus ended. There were now in the arena at least four 
rival new chronologies for South-West Asian history; and, while the 
most conservative of these reduced Meyer’s dating of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon by only about one hundred years—from 2049-1750 B.C. to 
1950-1651 B.C.—the most radical of the four reduced it, by nearly 250 
years, to 1806-1507 B.C. 

‘Meanwhile, in compensation, the former disagreement over Mayan 
and Yucatec chronology appeared to have been resolved by a victory of 
the lower over the higher of the two main former rival correlations of 
the internal chronology of the Mayan and Yucatec civilizations with 
years of the Christian Era, 


(Il) THE CASE FOR THE GOODMAN-MARTINEZ- 
THOMPSON CORRELATION OF THE YUCATEC 
AND MAYAN CHRONOLOGY WITH YEARS OF 

THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


In the first five Parts and six volumes of this Study the present writer 
set out C. P. Bowdich’s and H. J. Spinden’s higher correlation and 
S. G. Morley's and J. E. S. Thompson’s lower correlation side by side, 
without venturing to offer his readers any lead of his own towards 
making a choice.” Considering the blackness of his own ignorance of 
the subject, this suspension of judgement was the only attitude that he 
could have adopted without being guilty of intellectual impudence, 
though this agnosticism had the serious disadvantage of leaving the 
chronology in the air, since there was a discrepancy of some 260-70 
years between the two systems? Even an amateur, however, could see 
that Spinden’s chronology for the Mayan, Yucatec, and Mexic civiliza- 
tions had one ominous weakness in common with Meyer's chrono- 
logy for the Sumeric, Babylonic, and Hittite civilizations. It required 
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2 See, for example, I. i. 324-5, 

2 Bee the British Museum Cuide to the Maudslay Collection of Maya St 
don 1923, British Museum), p. 43, and Gann, T., and Thompson, J. E. 
ofthe Maya (London rear, Scribner), preface. 
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the assumption that, in the reconstructed record, there was a chrono- 
logical gap in which History was a blank not occupied by any dis- 
interred archaeological remains. This hypothetical interregnum in 
the archaeological record, which was about 150-200 years long in 
Eduard Meyer's chronology of South-West Asian history," was about 
350 years long in Spinden's chronology of Central American history 2 
Yet in both cases the archaeological evidence, taken on its own merits, 
Pointed, not to an interregnum, but to continuity? and for this reason, 
among others, ‘opinion has turned against it [the Spinden correlation] 
... in recent years’ J. E. S. Thompson advocates as ‘the most 
acceptable! correlation, without claiming that the evidence in its favour 
is irrefutable, the Goodman-Martinez-Thompson correlation™—a 
refinement on Morley’s correlation which was adopted by Morley 
himself. 

On the authority of Morley, Thompson, and other Mayan scholars 
associated with the Carnegie Institution of Washington, the conversion 
of Mayan years into Gregorian years of the Christian Era according to 
the Goodman-Martinez-Thompson correlation has been adopted in 
Parts VI-XIII of the present Study. Yet in A.D. 1952 the experience of 
the revolution in South-West Asian chronology between A.D. 1939 and 
AD. 1946 gave warning that the further progress of archaeological 
discovery might lay Morley's and Thompson's apparently definitive 
chronological system in ruins, as it had already laid Eduard Meyer's. 
One inescapable weakness of any attempt to correlate the Mayan Time- 
count with years of the Christian Era in the existing state of Western 
knowledge of the Mayan calendrical system was that, before the Maya 
collided with the Spaniards, they had substituted a relatively imperfect 
‘Short Count’, in which ‘accuracy within a period of only 256 years 
could be achieved"; for a previously current "Long Count” which ‘was 
exact to the day over a period of 374,440 years’. "Thus the problem of 
correlating the Mayan “Long Count" with Christian chronology con- 
sists of two different operations: first of correlating the Gregorian 
calendar with the Maya "Short Count", and second of correlating the 
Maya “Short Count” with the Maya “Long Count".? Disagreement 
over the method of performing this second operation had been one cause 
of the difference between the rival Western computations of Mayan 
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chronology in Western terms; and, while the Goodman-Martinez- 
"Thompson correlation might be confirmed by further discoveries in 
the calendrical province of Mayan studies, it might also be overthrown 
in its turn. Subject to this warning, it nevertheless seemed to be the 
best correlation to adopt in the circumstances of the time at which 
Parts VI-XIII of the present Study were being written and published. 


(III) THE CURRENT CONTROVERSY OVER THE 
DATING OF THE FIRST DYNASTY OF BABYLON 
IN TERMS OF YEARS B.C. 


The Overthrow of Eduard Meyer’s Reconstruction of the Chronology of 
South-West Asian History. 


In A.D. 1952 the correlation of Mayan with Western chronology in 
terms of the Goodman-Martinez-Thompson formula appeared at least 
to be better assured—pending some subversive fresh archaeological 
discovery in the Middle American field—than any of the four or more 
rival systems that, in the arena of South-West Asian chronological 
studies, were at this date in competition with one another for replacing 
a system, worked out by Eduard Meyer, which the progress of archaco- 
logical discovery had already discredited. 

lt was true that the internal chronology of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon had not been impugned. This dynasty was still believed to have 
been on the throne during eleven consecutive reigns whose severally 
recorded individual lengths added up to an aggregate period of 300 
years ending in the overthrow of the eleventh king Samsu-ditana in a 
raid made on Babylon by the Hittite war-lord Muršiliš I. But there were 
now four or more rival substitutes for Eduard Meyers correlation— 
adopted in Parts I-V of the present Study'—of these 300 years with the 
years 2049-1750 B.C.; and, even if one of these competing correlations, 
or some other again, differing from cach and all of them, were eventually 
to be proved correct, it was now pointed out that ‘the earlier dynasties’ 
could ‘not be dated exactly from the king-list because the period by 
which the reigns of Ishbi-Irra [the first king of the Dynasty of Isin] and 
Ibi-Sin [Thbi-Sin, the last king of the Third Dynasty of Ur] overlapped’ 
could ‘not be fixed, and’ because ‘the same doubt’ applied ‘to the reigns 
of Ur-Nammu [previously transliterated as Ur-Engur, the first king of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur] and Utu-khegal [of Erech, Ur-Nammu's fore- 
runner]'^ In A.D. 1952 there was, indeed, no consensus among scholars 
regarding the correlation of any date in South-West Asian history 
earlier than about 1450 B.c.* Nevertheless, the still inconclusive con- 
troversy over the dating of the First Dynasty of Babylon was evidently 
the potential key to a possibility of eventually reacquiring something 
like the approximate certainty that Eduard Meyer had believed himself 
to have attained ; for the highest and lowest of the current rival datings 


1 egy in Li 106, 110) and rrr, and in V. vi. 296-8. 
2 Smith, Sidney: Alalakh and Chronology (London 1940, Luzac), pp. 30-31. 
3 See Smith, op. cit, P. 1- 
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of this dynasty were not much less than 150 years apart; and, by com- 
parison with a discrepancy of this order, the chronological uncertainties 
arising from the overlapping of Ishbi-Irra's reign with Ibbi-Sin's, and. 
of Ur-Nammu's with Utu-khegal's, were narrowly circumscribed." Thus, 
if the current controversy over the dating of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 
could be settled, this would also settle, within narrow limits, the dates 
of previous chapters of South-West Asian history at least as far back as 
the days of Lugal-zaggisi of Erech and his victim Uru-kagina of Lagash, 
who had reigned some five or six hundred years before the First 
Dynasty of Babylon had been founded.* 

In A.D. 1952 the rival datings of the First Dynasty of Babylon stood 
as follows in terms of years 2.64: 


Modern Western Period of the First — Reign of 
Advocates Babylonian Dynasty Hammurabi 

(a) Sidersky; Thureau-Dangin;+ 

Goetze 1950-1651 1848-1806 
(9) Ungnad; Sidney S 1894-1505. 1792-1750 
(à Albright? Cornelius; Van 

der Waerden 1831/30-circa 1531/307 1728-16868 
(d) Poebel; Bohl;? Dossin; 

‘Schubert 1806-1507 1704-1662 


3 "There is new evidence to show that the margin of error for the overlap Tbbi-Sin/ 
Insices doe pot amount to moze thay a year ort, Sea A. Fallen a 2-4. 3 
1949), PP. 59 fE, especially p. 76, abi le conquered Tain in about the twelfth year of 
Bibin Rer by Mr. M: B. Rowton: Donne 

3 "This table her been taken from a paper read by Professor A. Goetze before the 
Arete Oral sacs te mating Cincana at Baner ne, 1959, which the 
author bas kindy allowed the present writer to cite, Sce also Professor Goctas's paper 
"The Proben ot Chronology aed ary tse History in The Bulletin rhe Amen 
in Schools of Oriental Reveareh, No 122, April 1951, pp. 18-25, especially pp. 19-20. 
7 See Thrcen-Dangin, F.: aam Ade in Hevi d Archéologie, vol see (1937), 
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When the experts were in such signal disagreement with one another, 
it would manifestly have been impertinent in a layman to presume to 
put forward any opinion of his own; but the layman could at least 
examine, for himself, the new pieces of archaeological evidence on 
which all four rival datings alike were based; and he could also take note 
of certain at least relatively well-ascertained points in Assyrian and 
Egyptiac chronology and in Hittite history with which any revised 
version of South-West Asian chronology would have to reckon. 

‘There were three new discoveries that were accountable, between 
them, for the overthrow of Eduard Meyer's reconstruction of the 
chronology of South-West Asian history. 


The Stratigraphical Evidence from Sites in North Syria. 


‘The first discovery was that, on sites in North Syria, especially at 
Ugarit (Ras ash-Shamrah) on the coast and at Alalakh (‘Atshiinah) on 
the River Orontes, which, in the second millennium B.C., were subject 
to cultural radiation from both the Sumeric and the Egyptiac World, 
objects of Sumeric provenance or style attributable to the time of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon were found to lie in later strata than objects 
of Fgyptiac provenance or style attributable to the reigns of the Egyp- 
tiac Emperors of the Twelfth Dynasty down to Amenemhat ITI inclusive. 


‘A Ras Shamra les cylindres babyloniens gravés d'inscriptions du 
temps de la première dynastie et dont certains ont pu étre attribués au 
temps d'Hammourabi se trouvent dans les strates ou dans les tombes de 
T'Ugarit Moyen 2, et non dans celles de l'Ugarit Moyen 1 (2100-1900), 
sauf remaniements. Ils y sont donc attribuables avec certitude à la période 
entre 1990 et 1750 en chiffres ronds. Dans plusieurs cas nous avons pu 
établir que les strates qui contiennent les cylindres en question sont 
postérieures aux monuments égyptiens commençant à Ugarit avec ceux 
de Sésostris I et se terminant avec ceux d'Aménembat IIT; cela restreint 
encore davantage la date de certains des cylindres babyloniens provenant 
d'Ugarit et permet de les placer entre 1800 et 1700 environ. 

“Ainsi, les monuments et les observations stratigraphiques et chrono- 
logiques de Ras Shamra s'accordent fort bien avec les dates proposées par 
Mr. Sidney Smith . . ., d’après lesquelles la première dynastie babyloni- 
enne ne venait au pouvoir que vers 1900 en chiffres ronds et s'écroulait. 
Vers 1600." D’après la méme chronologie, le règne d'Hammourabi s'étend 
de 1792 à 1750, c'est à dire qu'il est contemporain de la fin de Ia période 
correspondant à la prépondérance politique dont l'Égypte du Moyen Em- 
pire avait joui en Syrie et en Palestine. 


"This steatigraphical evidence from North Syria was of some importance 
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in the history of the current ‘Battle of the Dates’, inasmuch as it had 
been one of the earliest of the new pieces of information that had cast 
doubt on the tenability of Eduard Meyer's previously acceptable 
chronology. Such evidence, however, suffered from the inherent 
‘weakness of being inevitably imprecise; and it was significant that the 
argument in favour of Dating (6), which had been founded upon it 
by Schaeffer and Smith, was contested both by M. B. Rowton, who 
was an advocate of Dating (c), and by Professor Albrecht Goetze, who 
was an advocate of Dating B Mr. Rowton comments: 

‘Little can be made of the seals found at Ras ash-Shamrah or elsewhere 

in the Aegean area.! It might be added that an exact dating of seals of the 
“Old Babylonian” period has yet to be established. That term is often 
applied rather loosely to all Mesopotamian seals between the end of Ur 
TII and the Kassite period, a total of over 400 years. A seal that belongs to 
the beginning of that period can, of course, be clearly distinguished from. 
one that belongs to the end of it. But the grading of those seals (the 
majority) which do not belong to either of these extremes has not yet been. 
done (probably for lack of reliable chronological evidence). Consequently, 
as matters stand, it is hardly possible to say whether a seal of this period 
is to be dated, say, 50 years before or so years after the middle of Ham- 
murabi’s reign.’* 
Professor Goetze, for his part, was of the opinion that, ‘where an in- 
dependent check is possible, the evidence, as far as published, does not 
bear out Schaeffer's claims’ ? and he expressed* the same doubts as 
those entertained by Mr. Rowton in regard to Dr. Schaeffer's datings 
and attributions of cylinder seals disinterred from North Syrian sites. 
Professor Goetze also challenged Dr. Sidney Smith's arguments; on 
archaeological grounds, for dating the strata Alalakh VI and VII circa 
1800-1600 and hence for adopting Dating (b) for the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. It seemed evident that the stratigraphical evidence from 
North Syria, though it might suffice for impugning Eduard Meyer's 
chronology, did not suffice for providing a criterion for judging between 
the relative merits of the rival new datings.é 


The Evidence of the Mari Archives 


A second revolutionary discovery was the disinterment, in A.D. 1935-8, 
of the archives of Zimri-Lim, King of Mari (Ma’er) on the Middle 
Euphrates. Twenty thousand documents—15,000 of them economic, 
but the other 5,000 political—were retrieved? The political documents 


1 See Rowton, M. By in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, ol, x (Chicago 1951, 
University of Chicego Fress), pe 202. is 
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in this trove straddle a period of at least sixty-two years all told, includ- 
ing the last nine years of the reign of Zimri-Lim’s father Yakhdun-Lim, 
twenty-one years of Assyrian domination, exercised by the King of 
Assyria Šamši-Adad I, and the thirty-two years of Zimri-Lim's own 

, ending in the year of the destruction of Mari by Hammurabi of 
Babylon,? which is known, from Hammurabi’s records, to have occurred 
in the thirty-fifth year of Hammurabi’s reign. The historical and chrono- 
logical implications of these Mari Archives, and of contemporary 
documents from other places in the South-West Asian World of the 
day, can be appreciated better if we postpone our consideration of them 
till after we have dealt with the third of our three revolutionary dis- 
coveries, 


The Evidence of the Khorsabad List of Kings of Assyria 

This third discovery was the disinterment at Khorsabad, in A.D. 
1932-3, of a list of the Kings of Assyria which purports to record the 
complete consecutive series down to Asshur-Nirari V (regnabat 754— 
745 B.C.), beginning with the frst king of all. This Khorsabad List also 
gives figuros for che length of reigns from the reign of the thirty-tird 
king, Érifu I, except for eight effaced entries and eight reigns—the 
forty-second to the forty-seventh inclusive, and the eighty-fourth and 
cighty-fifth—where a figure is replaced by the formula f/duppiie 
darrüta épui (‘He exercised kingship during his f/duppu") 

‘Twenty years after its discovery, this list still remained unpublished ; 
and, at the time of writing, information about it was still to be found 
only in an article that had been published by Professor A. Poebel in 
the Journal of Near Eastern Studies in three instalments." Pocbel's 
article presented the contents of the Khorsabad King-List in the form 
of an interpretation of them, and this method of presentation had 
evoked from other scholars the criticism to which it manifestly laid 
itself open. Yet enough was now known about the Khorsabad King- 
List to make it plain at least that this was a tantalizing document. 

Since the reign of the latest king enumerated in it, No. ro, Asshur- 
Nirari V, was already known with certainty to correspond to the years 
754745 B-C., and since one of the kings for the lengths of whose reigns 
Figures are given in the list -No. 39, Samfi-Adad -was now known, 

$ These were the figures given by G. Dessin in Stadia Mariana (edited by Parrot, 
Slee by Brofestor Goat, Bouts’: brutes superseded tioke given by Bohl, ops cle, 
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from the evidence in the Mari Archives, to have ruled Mari for twenty- 
one years between the end of Yakhdun-Lim's reign there and the 
beginning of the reign of Yakhdun-Lim's son Zimri-Lim, whom the 
evidence of the Mari Archives certified to have been a contemporary of 
Hammurabi’s, the Khorsabad List of Assyrian Kings ought to have 
made it possible approximately to date Hammurabi's reign, and, with 
it, the whole period occupied by the First Dynasty of Babylon, in terms 
of years B.c. In order, however, to provide this eagerly desired informa- 
tion with entire certainty and exactness, the Khorsabad List would have 
had, from reign No. 39 onwards, to be unmutilated and undisputedly 
precise in its indications, and unfortunately neither of these two condi- 
tions was fulfilled, In the first place the figures for kings Nos. 61, 65, 
and 66 had been effaced; and, though the figure for No. 61 could be 
restored from a fragment of another copy of the list, the lengths of the 
reigns of Nos. 65 and 66 remained unknown quantities." In the second 
place the meaning of the formula ‘his period’, which did duty for a 
figure in eight cases (Nos. 42-47 and 84-85), was in dispute. In the third 
place it was contended by at least one authority, Dr. Sidney Smith, that 
there was no warrant for taking it for granted that the years recorded in 
this list were, all the way back to the figure given for Šamši-Adad T's 
reign, Babylonian solar years calculated according to the system labelled 
‘Julian’ in a latter-day Western World in allusion to its official adoption 
by the Roman Government under the dictatorship of Julius Caesar as 
from the beginning of the Babylonian year that eventually came to be 
known retrospectively as 45 B.C. 

A study of Poebel's article made it evident, even to a layman, that the 
author had succumbed to a temptation to try to force the Khorsabad 
List to solve the riddle of South-West Asian chronology with complete 
precision and certainty in spite of all these three impediments. Poebel 
tacitly assumes that all the years recorded in the list are Julian years; 
he postulates? that the compiler of the list uses the formula ‘his period’ 
in the technical sense of meaning part of the fraction of the preceding- 
king's last regnal year that was still unexpired at the time of that preced- 
ing king’s death or deposition; and—as a result of ingenious attempts to 
check the data given in the Khorsabad List by comparing them with 
isolated, and apparently mutually conflicting, chronological statements 
made by Shalmaneser 1 (regnabat 1272-1243, supposing that the solar 

rear had already been adopted in Assyria by his time) and by Esarhaddon 
regnabat 680-669 c) he comes to the conclusion chat the lost figures 
for reigns Nos. 6s and 66 would also prove, if they had been preserved 
or recovered, to have occupied, between them, only a fragment of one 
single year which is already accounted for in the list. On this showing, 
he concludes that all the unknown quantities in the Khorsabad List, as 
we have it, amount, in the aggregate, to no more than zero, and that it 
is legitimate to use the figures of regnal years contained in the list as 
if they represented an unbroken series of Julian solar years, 

‘Manifestly, in adopting this procedure, Poebel is courting a risk of 
‘Middle Minoan I-IT and Babylonian Chronology’ in 4.9.4, vol. 

3 In J.N.E.S., vol. i, p. 296, n. 130. 
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unduly lowering the dating of Šamši-Adad I's reign in Assyria and 
Mari, and therefore, by implication, also the dating of Zimri-Lim’s 
reign in Mari and of Hammurabi's at Babylon, Indeed, if Poebel’s 
assumptions in regard to all the three points on which the Khorsabad 
List was impugned by other scholars had all proved equally vulnerable 
to attack, the result would have been, not only to discredit Pocbel’s re- 
construction of Assyrian chronology on the basis of the Khorsabad List, 
but also to demonstrate that any reconstruction on this basis would be 
impracticable. As it happened, however, the point in Poebel’s presenta- 
tion of his case that proved to be the least convincing to his critics was. 
the point that introduced the smallest margin of arithmetical uncertainty 
into a calculation based on the figures that the Khorsabad List furnished. 
If it had been demonstrated that the phrase f/duppifu meant, when 
used in this King-list, ‘an indeterminate period’ or ‘an unspecified 
period’, then the chronology of Assyrian history from reigns Nos. 84 
and 83 upwards would have remained still subject to a considerable 
possibility of error, while from reigns Nos. 47-42 upwards it would 
have remained altogether incalculable. And a further element of uncer- 
tainty would have been added if it had also been demonstrated that the 
solar year had not been adopted for official purposes in Assyria until 
the reign of Tiglath-Pileser I (regnabat 1114-1076 D.c.), and that, before 
that, the ‘years’ recorded in the Assyrian annals had been lunar years 
which might or might not have been brought into step with the solar 
years from time to time by rough-and-ready intercalations. On these 
two latter points, however, Poebel's assumptions, while they were im- 
pugned by Dr. Sidney Smith, were approved by a preponderance of 
expert opinion, and the only point of the three in which Poebel had an 
impressive majority against him was his assumption that the pair of 
reigns for which the figures in the Khorsabad List had been lost through 
an accidental defacement would have been found to have a zero value 
if the figures had been preserved. 

Dr. Sidney Smith's scepticism in regard to the use of solar years in 
Assyrian official chronology before the reign of Tiglath-Pileser I did 
not find favour with other contemporary scholars; and it was also 
pointed out that, if Assyrian official years before that date were in truth 
lunar years, the automatic effect would be, not to raise, but to lower, the 
dating in solar years by about three years in each century, and that a 
hypothetical excessive correction of this hypothetical automatic reduc- 
tion by occasional intercalations was the only expedient by which the 
lunar-year hypothesis could be made to serve as an argument in favour 
of a higher dating. Moreover, there was one piece of positive evidence 
which indicated both that fufpifi had the numerical value of zero and 
sd ee et Rien and he tute od de wed ar 
fers, and beth ale adjusted these to the Julian solar year— chus, both alike, using 
Joli solar years in practice, The Assyrians had had an automatie method of adjustment 
Lite month whose beginning was the nearest to the Spring Equinox wes the Best 
mon of the year whereas the Babylonians made the necessary interealations by 
deeree. The only innovation that Tiglath-Pileser 1 of Assyria made, according to Van 
Se Sica wao o replace the previous Assyrian method of adjustment bythe Bab 
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that the Assyrian official years had in truth been solar years for at least 
a quarter of a millennium before Tiglath-Pileser I's day. The Assyrian 
King Aschur-Uballit I (No. 73 in the Khorsabad List) was known, on 
the evidence of the Tall-al-‘Amarnah Archives, to have been a contem- 
porary of the Egyptian Emperor Ikhnaton, whose reign was known, 
from the Egyptian evidence, to have fallen within the second quarter of 
the fourteenth century z.c. (in the years 1380-1362, according to J. A. 
Wilson's dating)"; and, on the basis of the figures in the Khorsabad 
List, Asshur-Uballit’s reign would be dated 1362-1327 2.c.? if the lengths 
of the reigns of kings Nos. 84 and 8s (two fuppu reigns) were assumed 
to be zero and if the years in which the Khorsabad List was reckoning 
were assumed to be solar years, There thus seemed to be positive 
evidence in favour of making both these assumptions of Poebel’s at 
least as far upwards as this point in the Khorsabad List, and no evidence 
against making Poebel’s assumption that the years of the list were 
solar years right back to the reign of Šamši-Adad I. 

Dr. Sidney Smith attacked Poebel’s assumption that the formula 
dduppitu farrüta épus was equivalent to zero for chronological purposes 
byimpugning the philological contentions on which Poebel's assumption 
had been based by Poebel himself. Smith had succeeded, in Rowton’s 
opinion,* in demolishing Poebel’s philological basis for the equation of 
tuppise with zero; but Rowton, for his part, proposed an alternative 
philological interpretation of the phrase which, like Poebel’s interpreta- 
tion, would equate it with zero in its usage in the Khorsabad List. 
‘The question was whether the formula used in the Khorsabad List 
meant, as Sidney Smith contended,s ‘an indeterminate period’, or 
whether it meant, as Rowton contended, an ‘end-bit’ required for 
bringing a measure of capacity up to its full volume or bringing a 
measure of time up to its full length. The answer turned on the inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the Akkadian word fuppu in other contexts; 
and on this matter no one who was not an Assyriologist, and an accom- 
plished one, could presume to pass judgement. The issue was a crucial 
one for the chronological question that is the subject of the present 
note; for, if Smith's interpretation was right, the formula would mean 
that the compiler of the Khorsabad List either had not known or had 
not chosen to tell the length of the reign to which he was applying the 
formula; and, considering that the formula is applied to no less than 
eight reigns before we arrive (in a chronologically ascending order) at 
the reign of Šamši-Adad I, this would mean that Šamši-Adad T's reign 
was practically undatable on the basis of the Khorsabad List. On the 
other hand, if Rowton's interpretation was right, the formula, as used 
ue Win J. Av: Tie Burden of Egypt (Chicago oss, University of Chicago Press), 
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in the Khorsabad List, would mean that the reign to which it applied 
fell within a fraction of time between the completion of a period already 
assigned in the list to a previous king and the antecedent actual date 
of that previous king's death! And, on this interpretation, a reign 
characterized in the list by this formula would, after all, be chrono- 
logically equivalent to zero, as Poebel had assumed. 

‘A layman who was incompetent to assess the philological pros and 
cons could at least appreciate Rowton’s non-technical point that the 
formula was unlikely to be a circumlocution for a confession of ignorance 
or for a refusal to supply information, considering that, in recording the 
names of the first thirty-two of the kings in his series, the compiler of 
the Khorsabad List has frankly left a blank opposite each name, without 
giving either a figure for the length of the reign or a formula to cloak 
his ignorance of it. If he has thus frankly admitted his ignorance in these 
thirty-two cases, is it probable that he will have attempted to cloak it in 
eight other cases? The inference seems to be that the formula means, in 
‘Modern Western terms, not ‘an unknown quantity’, which presumably 
would have been indicated by a blank as before, but ‘zero’.* 

If we were to opt for Rowton’s, as against Smith's, interpretation of 
the formula t/duppiiu Sarriti pug, as well as for the view that the 
compiler of the Khorsabad List was reckoning throughout in solar 
years, it would follow that the Khorsabad List could be used as evidence 
for an approximate reconstruction of Assyrian chronology as far back as 
King Šamši-Adad I's reign; for, on these assumptions, the only un- 
known quantity would be the aggregate length of the two reigns Nos. 
65 and 66, for which the durations originally recorded in the list had 
been lost to Modern Western scholarship owing to the accident that the 
piece of the clay tablet on which this information had originally been 
inscribed had been broken away before the tablet had been disinterred. 
Poebel’s proposal to equate these two missing figures likewise with zero 
was unconvincing for two distinct reasons. In the first place, it seemed, 
a priori, improbable that precisely these two entries that had been lost 
through a physical accident should have happened originally to have 
been either ‘blanks’ or ‘zeros’ and not to have been figures for numbers 
of years, considering that, out of the 68 intact entries on the list, from 
king No. 33, whose reign is the first to be dated, down to king No. 107, 
with whose reign the list ends, not one is marked ‘blank’ and only eight 
are marked ‘zero’.s In the second place, if, in spite of this a priori 

2 ‘This interpretation of the uye of the up formula in the Ihorsabad Kipg Lig is 
advocated not only by omen but also by Gan der Meer, P.: The Ancient Chronology 
Pr ae ULCUS A Mis case hat the missing figure is included in the 
figure given for the an Assyrian scribe would have had to use a phrase 


Gf some sort, for the simple reason that he did not possess a sign for "zero" (see 
Neugebauer, O.: The Exact Sciences in Antiquity (Princeton 1951, University Press), 
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improbability, Pocbel’s equation of the sum of the two lost entries with 
zero were to be accepted, one effect, as we shall see at later points in this 
note,! would be to synchronize chapters of Sumeric history and chapters. 
of Egyptiac history which, in the light of our historical knowledge, would 
seem unlikely to have been contemporary with one another in truth. On 
these two grounds, Albright had made an aggregate allowance of 20 
years—which he afterwards extended to 22-27 years'—for the two 
missing figures, while Rowton had suggested! an aggregate allowance of 
32 years, on the ground that ‘the average for a reign in the Ancient 
Near East is 16 years’. Albright’s original allowance would raise 
Poebel’s dating for Šamši-Adad T's reign from 1726-1694 B.C. to 1746— 
1714 B.C.; Rowton's would raise it to 1758-1726 B.C. 

Since Šamši-Adad is known to have exercised a 21 years’ domination 
over Mari immediately before the reign of Zimri-Lim there, and since 
Zimri-Lim is known to have been overthrown by Hammurabi of 
Babylon in the thirty-second year of Zimri-Lim's reign and in the 
thirty-fifth year of Hammurabi’s, it will be seen that our choice between 
the alternative datings for SamSi-Adad’s reign on the basis of the 
Khorsabad List will condition our choice between the alternative 
datings for Hammurabi’s reign and in consequence for the whole epoch 
of the First Dynasty of Babylon. At the same time this synchronism 
would not suffice, in itself, to enable us to date Hammurabi's reign in 
terms of years B.c. with precision, since it was vitiated by two still 
unknown quantities. There was the unknown numerical value of the 
combined length of the two Assyrian reigns Nos. 65 and 66, which was. 
assessed at 20 or 22-27 years by Albright and at 32 years by Rowton, 
and there was an uncertainty—not yet cleared up by any evidence 
forthcoming in the Mari Archives—about the synchronization of Šamši- 
‘Adad’s reign (he reigned for 33 years as King of Assyria, according to 
the Khorsabad List) with Zimri-Lim's reign and with Hammurabi’s, 


The Chronological Significance of Ammi-saduga’s Venus Observations 

In view of the failure of even the combined testimony of the Khorsa- 
bad List and the Mari Archives to yield a precise dating for Hammurabi’s 
reign in terms of years B.C, it was fortunate that the approximate 
dating which, between them, they did yield could be narrowed down to 
the choice ofa particular set of years B.c. by bringing to bear a piece of 
independent evidence—in the shape of observations of the planet Venus, 
recorded by Hammurabi's fourth successor, Ammi-saduga, on tablets 
reporting omens—which restricted the possible choice of datings for 
the reigns of the kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon to a limited 
number of sets of years B.C. If these Venus observations had been the 
only evidence forthcoming, they would have been of no avail for 
chronological purposes. Dr. Sidney Smith points outs that ‘omens . . . 


1 See pp, 104 snd 204, below. 
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can only fix dates if on other grounds the reign of Ammi-saduga can be 
limited to a period within a year or two of a possible astronomical 
solution of the date of observation’; and Sidney Smith's judgement on 
this astronomical point is endorsed by O. Neugebauer's, who points 
out that ‘the Ammi-saduga observations . . . are not sufficient to decide 
by astronomical means between . . . at least five [chronological] possi- 
bilities [for the dating of Hammurabi's reign]’. Neugebauer concludes 
that, while ‘Astronomy requires for Hammurabi one of the years 1856, 
1848, 1792, 1736 (and perhaps a few more dates in between, if we 
rearrange a little the choice of dates from the Venus tablets), . . . Arch- 
aeology and king-lists alone must suffice to date both the First Babylon- 
ian and the Twelfth Egyptian dynasties’. 

On Albright’s and Rowton's view of the Khorsabad List of Kings of 
Assyria, this list, taken together with the Mari Archives, does provide— 
in spite of the uncertainty arising from the loss of the figures for reigns 
Nos. 65 and 66 and from the lack of evidence for an exact synchroniza- 
tion of Samii-Adad's reign with Zimri-Lim's and with Hammurabi’s— 
the independent historical evidence required for making use of the 
astronomical evidence provided by the Venus tablets; and these two 
scholars’ approximate datings of Samii-Adad's reign lead them, on the 
evidence of the Venus tablets, to take the astronomically admissible 
dating 1726-1684 m.c^ as the exact dating of Hammurabi’s reign. 
Sidney Smith, who is sceptical about the possibility of extracting 
chronological evidence from the Khorsabad King-List but finds alter- 
native independent evidence in the stratification of artifacts disinterred 
on North Syrian and Aegean sites, opts, on this basis, for the likewise 
astronomically admissible dating 1792-1750 8.c.,3 which would imply 
the dating 1814-1782 B.C., at the latest,® for the reign of King Šamši- 
Adad I of Assyria according to Dossin's interpretation, in A.D. 1950, of 
the internal chronology of the Mari Age. 

"This dating for this king would imply, in turn, on an interpretation 
of the Khorsabad List in which fuppitu is taken to mean ‘zero’, that the 
two Assyrian reigns Nos. 65 and 66, for which the figures are missing 
in the Khorsabad List, had lasted for 88 years in the aggregate. This 
is not an impossible figure for the combined length of the reigns of 
a father and a son. A higher figure is credibly recorded as the length. 
of the single reign of the Egyptiac Emperor Pepi IL? At the same time 
a hypothetical figure 88 is of so different an order of magnitude from 
the known average figure of 32° years for the average length of a couple 
of reigns in the Ancient Near East that, while not impossible, it docs 


1 See Neugebauer, O.: "The Chronology of the Hammurabi Age’, in J.4.0.., vol. 
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seem highly improbable. This improbable figure does not, of course, 
exist for Dr. Sidney Smith himself, because he does not accept the 
interpretation of the Khorsabad List—equating fuppitu with ‘zero’— 
from which the figure arises; and in any case the improbability of the 
numerical value ‘88 years’ is not a conclusive argument—any more than 
the improbability of Poebel's numerical value ‘zero’ for the pair of 
missing figures is—in favour of Albright’s and Rowton's dating of 
Hammurabi (Le. Dating (c)) considering that the numerical value 
‘88°, as well as the numerical value ‘zero’, is not impossible, however 
unlikely. 

The Relative Certainty of the Dating of the Egyptiac ‘Middle Empire’ 

If neither the Babylonian King Ammi-saduge’s Venus observations 
nor the Khorsabad List of Kings of Assyria provided conclusive evidence 
for passing judgement between Datings Nos. (6) and (c) for the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, the next recourse would be to see whether a deci- 
sion between them could be reached on the basis of the chronology of 
Egyptiac history in the same age. The profitableness of this quest 
clearly depended on the answers to two questions, Was it possible to 
establish synchronisms between the chronology of South-West Asian 
history in this age and Egyptiac chronology? And, if this should prove 
to be possible, would it also be enlightening? In other words, was the 
chronology, in terms of years ».c., of Egyptiac history less in doubt— 
or, at any rate, less in dispute—in the sixth decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era than the chronology of South-West Asian 
history was at the same date? It may be prudent to look into this second 
question first, since, if the answer to it were to prove to be in the nega- 
tive, the first question would then be hardly worth examining. 

In the Egyptian, as in the South-West Asian, field the astronomical 
evidence, in and by itself, appeared to be indecisive. For example, the 
astronomical statements in the Kahun papyri would equally well fit 
rival chronologies for the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt which differed 
from one another by as much as one hundred years." Moreover, 


"The chronology of Egypt before the Eleventh Dynasty remains com- 
pletely uncertain; Eduard Meyer's system for the early period has col- 
lapsed, and, with it, must go all attempt to be precise till there is more. 
evidence,’ 

“For dates of the Sixth Dynasty and all earlier periods, the margin of 
uncertainty has to be reckoned in centuries.”? 


On the other hand, it looked in A.D. 1937 as if 


‘the approximate dates of the Twelfth Dynasty and later periods in 
Egyptian history have been established with a degree of probability which 
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comes very close to certainty, [even though] exact dates—not only 
months and days but exact years—must still be taken cum grano salis.'* 


"This last statement can be verified by comparing Edgerton's, Wood’s, 
and Parker’s* datings for reigns of Twelfth-Dynasty Egyptiac emperors, 
Amenemhat (Amenemmes) I’s first regnal year is placed by Edgerton? 
somewhere between 1995 B.C. and 1970 B.C. and is tentatively equated 
by him with 1989 Bc., while it is reckoned by Wood to have begun on 
the 3rd January, 1991 B.c.* and is equated by Parker with the year 
1991 B.C. approximately.5 Senwosret (Sesostris) IT's first regnal year is 
placed by Edgerton® somewhere between 1882 B.C, and 1870 B.C. and 
is tentatively equated by him with 1876 n.c., while it is reckoned by 
Wood to have begun on the 6th December, 1879 B.C.’ and is equated 
by Parker? with the year 1878 B.C. approximately. A layman could have 
some confidence in feeling that he would not be very far astray from the 
correct correlation of the internal chronology of the Twelfth Dynasty 
of Egypt with years B.c. if he followed Albright’ in accepting both 
‘Wood's correlations and Edgerton's internal chronology, and in making 
the consequently necessary small adjustments of Edgerton’s tentative 
table of dates in terms of years B.C., and if he then went on to follow 
Albright, Rowton, and Sidney Smith in taking Parker's subsequent 
conclusions as being virtually definitive." Itwasalso reassuring to observe 
that these three Egyptologists, in papers published in A.D. 1942 and A.D. 
1945 and in a book published in A.D. 1950, were in substantial agreement, 
not only with one another, but also with Eduard Meyer. Edgerton dates 
the total period of the Twelfth Dynasty circa 1989-1776 3.c.; Wood 
(by implication from his figures for the first years of Amenemhat 
(Amenemmes) I and Senwosret (Sesostris) IIT) circa 1991-1778 B.C. 
Parker 1991-1786 r.c. ; Meyer circa 2000-1788 5.C.!* The conspicuously 
exceptional survival of Meyer’s chronology’? in this instance suggested 
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Nee October oss (Chicago 1043, University of Chicago Pres) Pp, 2349583); In is 

mef Winlock, like Meyer equites Amenembat I's frst regnal year with 2000 B.C, 
TP): he reckons that Meneuhotep ‘Sam Tawis’ seunifeation of the Egyptise World 
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to a layman’s mind in A.D. 1932 that the evidence at the disposal of the 
Modern Western science of Egyptology for the dating of the Twelfth 
Dynasty in terms of years B.C. must have been more or less adequate 
since as far back as the beginning of the twentieth century of the Chris- 
tian Era; and in this light it did not seem over-sanguine to take Parker's 
dating of the Twelfth Dynasty in terms of years B.C. as a more or less 
assured chronological landmark, and to go on to conclude that the 
chronology of all the subsequent chapters of Egyptiac history was like- 
wise fairly well established in its main outlines—whatever doubts 
might still remain about the location and duration of some individual 
reigns or about the relations of certain reigns (especially Thothmes IT's, 
Hatshepsut’s, and Thothmes IT's) to one another. 


The Picture Presented by the Mari Archives and by Babylonian Documents 
dating from the Reign of Hammurabi 

‘We may now look at the picture of South-West Asia as this presents 
itself to us in the Mari Archives, in Babylonian documents produced 
by, or during the reign of, Hammurabi, and in such other contemporary 
information about this chapter of South-West Asian history as had been 
disinterred by the middle of the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
When we have seen what this picture is, we may be able to make out 
how the Age of Hammurabi and its sequel, the remaining 155 years of 
the life of the First Dynasty of Babylon from the first regnal year of 
Hammurabi’s immediate successor Samsu-iluna down to the year in 
which his last successor Samsu-ditana was overthrown by the Hittite 
war-lord Muršiliš I, can or cannot be made to fit in with the apparently 
more or less secure framework of Egyptiac chronology in and after the 
Age of the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt. 

‘The picture of South-West Asia in the Age of Hammurabi is a clear 
one. At the opening of this age at the date, twenty-seven years before 
that of Hammurabi’s accession, at which the Mari Archives begin, 
South-West Asia is still partitioned among successor-states of a univer- 
sal state— the Empire of Sumer and Akkad’, alias ‘the Empire of the 
Four Quarters'—which had been founded by Ur Nammu (formerly 
transliterated as Ur-Engur) of Ur and had broken up after the overthrow 
of Ur Nammu's fourth successor, Ibbi-Sin (Ibi-Sin), by Elamite rebels." 
At the opening of the present chapter there are nine Great Powers in 


“was within sight of completion in 206r mc, (p. 266); and he dates this prince's total 
zen 2070-2019 re (p. 261), In a later work, however, The Rise and Pall of the Middle 
Kingdon in Thebes (New York 1947, Macmillan), Winlock adopts Wood's chronology 
(EPE D, Bp foster with the chronological able on p. a); 1n dis wer Winlock dates 
Mentuhotep ‘Sim Tavis scecasion 2061 B-s; his sousication of the Egyotne World 
2052 nei and Bis death 2019 D Thus, in A. 1952, here appeared to Be a consensus 
among Ezyptologists in favour oF a chronology for the Eleventh end Twelfth Dynasties 
SE Eas that put the inizial dates nine years lower than they had been put by Eduard 
Meyer The trial date Yor the Tweli Dynasty was, nevertheless, placed by Ry A. 
Parker only rwo year lower than t bad been placed by Eduard Meyer (he, vas placed by 
Parker in 1886 nc. instead of in 1888 27), inec Parker emended the Turin Pepyrusia 
figure 213 peara for the total span of the “twelfth Dynasty to the Agure 223, and thus 
rived at the figure 206 years for the net total apan—reckoning that 47 regnal years out 
f the aggregate 233 were years n which two reigns were overlapping, fa consequence of 
the Twelfth Dynasty’ institution of eo-regeneies Gee Parken, op. ct PP: 68-69) 
1 See V. vi 207. 
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the South-West Asian arena—Elam, Larsa, Eshnunna (in North-Eas- 
tern Shinar), Assyria, Isin (in Central Shinar), Babylon, Mari (on the 
Middle Euphrates, extending north-westward as far as the valley of the 
River Balikh), Carchemish (on the west bank of the westward elbow of 
the Euphrates), and Aleppo (alias Yamkhad)'—together with a number 
of lesser states for whose allegiance the Great Powers are in competi- 
tion.? The Sumeric Great Powers of the day are concerned, not with 
any external threats to the Sumeric Society as a whole, either from a 
neighbouring civilization or from barbarians, but with a domestic 
rivalry with one another. The competition between them is intense; 
and the period culminates in a successful attempt to reintegrate Ur- 
Nammu's ‘Empire of the Four Quarters’ through the annihilation of all 
but one of the parochial Powers by a single victorious survivor which 
thereby attains to universal dominion. 

This political reunification of the Sumeric World by force of arms, 
which is the work of the Amorite King Hammurabi of Babylon, is 
preceded by an abortive bout of aggression on a smaller scale in which 
the would-be empire-builders are the Amorite King Šamši-Adad I of 
Assyria (king No. 39 in the Khorsabad List) and his sons Išme-Dagan 
(No. 40) and Yasmakh-Adad. They manage to dominate Mari for 
twenty-one years (the tenth to the thirtieth year inclusive of the years 
covered by the Mari Archives); and, on one interpretation of one piece 
of evidence, Eshnunna, too, is temporarily under their rule.* These 
Amorite war-lords’ imperialism is frustrated by the reinstatement, at 
Mati, of the previous local dynasty in the person of King Zimri-Lim; 
but, after an Amorite ruler of Assyria has thus failed, an Amorite ruler 
of Babylon is subsequently successful in achieving wider ambitions. As 
early as the seventh and eighth years of his reign, King Hammurabi of 
Babylon has already conquered and annexed lsin; and now, after 
having bided his time for twenty-two years, he proceeds to establish 
control over most of his other rivals in a series of nine successive 
annual campaigns, waged from his thirtieth to his thirty-eighth year 
inclusive. Assyria (whose power it takes him two campaigns to bend), 
Larsa, Mari, and Eshnunna—in fact, all the surviving Powers in the 
South-West Asian arena except Aleppo (Yamkhad) in the extreme 

1 See Böhl, op. cit pp. 346 and 353, 

2 See the lener, quoted by Habl Bid, pp, 352-3, and by Sidney Smith in Alalakh, 
p. 1x, addressed to King ZimricLim of Ma by one of his subjects. This letter cmumerz 
Sies five Powers besides Meri—namely Babylon, Larsa, Eshnunne, Yamkhad (Le. 
Aleppo), and Qatana. It explicitly makes the two points that each of these Powers has a 
‘umber of satellites and thas, among the Great Powers themselves, there ea Balance of 
Bower which fuctustes in accordance with the success or failure of each Power ina 
Pe Bee BORE cp 6 King Samii Adad fof Asset was not an Assyrian, but, like 
Hammurabi, an Amorite (see Dossin G.: “Sami-Addu les Rot d'Aesyric in Académie 
Royala dela Palgrave: Bulletin dele lave des Lore ge Sere tome cea mr D y, 

2 Professor Gostze comments: “T'he opinion that Eshnunne was dominated by Šamši 
giad is Based on the date found on bor Hom Ashjaly which say Year in which 

mtb Adsd died.” ‘The argument is invalid, since in the same region whole series of 
dates commemorating the deaths of potentates have come to light... One can only 
assume thet it was a custom at this period to mention the passing of che ruler in à 
neighbouring state in a date formula. 

3 See Böhl, ibid., p. 353- 

6 Bee ibid. pp. 340 and 359-4 
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North-West? and Elam in the extreme South-East—fall under the 
control of Babylon within these nine years. Hammurabi rounds off 
these victories over other Sumeric Powers by subjugating Gutium, the 
strategically vital section of the western mountain rim of the Iranian 
Plateau through which, between Elam to the south of it and Assyria to. 
the north of it, runs the road (skirting the rock of Behistan) up which a 
conqueror from the Tigris-Euphrates Basin pushes his way eastward 
on to the plateau, and down which a barbarian perched on the plateau 
descends westward upon the lowlands.* 


The Nemesis of Hammurabi's Imperialism 

For a student of History, Hammurabi’s feat of getting the better of 
four rival Powers within nine years is reminiscent of Ts'in She Hwang- 
ti’s feat of overthrowing six rival Powers within ten years, while Hammu- 
rabi’s inordinate sacrifice of blood and treasure on the altar of the 
archaistic ideal of re-establishing a universal state that has long since 
been in abeyance is reminiscent of the costly campaigns in North-West 
Africa, Italy, and the Iberian Peninsula that Justinian conducted in 
pursuit of the objective of recovering for the Roman Empire the out- 
lying western provinces that had been lost by this Hellenic universal 
state after the death of Theodosius I. In view of the nemesis which 
overtook both Justinian’s and Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s achievement with- 
in a few years of the baneful world-conqueror's death, it is not sur- 
prising to see the same nemesis overtake the same perverse tour de force 
when Hammurabi is the hero—or villain—of the piece. 

In fact, Hammurabi, like Justinian's and Ts'in She Hwang-ti’s, 
immediate successor reaped the whirlwind. 

"These conquests did not last longer than half [sic] a dozen years: the 
last foe years of Hammurabi himself and the first eight years of his suc- 
cessor Samsu-iluna."* a i 


‘The superficially reintegrated ‘Empire of Sumer and Akkad’ was 
disrupted from within, during Samsu-iluna's reign, by the secession of 
a ‘Kingdom of the Sealand’ and 
"the date-formula for the ninth year of Samsu-iluna, "Year that the Kassite 
Army . . . ,” even in the abbreviated form which is all that is recorded, 
shows that a Kassite invasion, the only one mentioned in any document,* 
took place in Samsu-iluna’s eighth year.'7 
Ininvading Gutium without pushing on to a natural frontier, Hammu- 
abi of Babylon had committed the same military and political error 
as his predecessor Naramsin of Akkad He had given the highland 
£ Mr, D. J. Wiseman, of the Department of Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities in the 


British Museum, points out the importance of Yarakhad im the Goutb- West Asia of this 
ge as the Warden of ‘the Fertile Crescent’ north-western marches against the Dare 


$ SeeLi rog. 
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barbarians provocation without subjugating them effectively, and the 
sequel in both cases was a barbarian avalanche." In the second millen- 
nium B.C. the Kassite barbarian highlanders reacted as the Gutaean 
barbarian highlanders had reacted in the third millennium. The Kassites 
were the beneficiaries of Hammurabi’s work in Shinar, as the Lombards 
were of Justinian's work in Italy; and, when, after a social interregnum, 
the curtain rises in the fifteenth century B.c. on a nascent Babylonic 
World, we find the whole of Babylonia under Kassite domination, Nor 
are these Kassite residuary legates of Hammurabi's empire in its 
metropolitan provinces the only barbarians who have profited from the 
collapse precipitated by Hammurabi’s excessive expenditure of a mori 
bund Sumeric Society's remaining stock of energy. The Kassite succes- 
sor-state of a momentarily restored Empire of Sumer and Akkad in 
Babylonia marches in the fifteenth century with a Mitannian successor- 
state in Mesopotamia, with its centre in the basin of the River Khabur; 
and, though Hammurabi's victim Assyria, unlike Hammurabi's own 
imperial Babylon, has succeeded in keeping herself free from direct 
barbarian rule, the fifteenth century finds Assyria standing at bay, 
almost encircled by Mitannian territory and perhaps at times compelled 
to acknowledge Mitanni's overlordship. 


An Egyptiac Chronological Framework for the 210 Years of South-West 
Asian History Running from the Earliest of the Letters in the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of King Šamši-Adad I of Assyria down to the Hittite 
War-Lord Muršiliš I’s Raid on Babylon 
We now have to examine how the more or less well-established 

framework of Egyptiac chronology will accommodate a phase of South- 

"West Asian history covering, in the aggregate, a span of about 210 

years, made up of the last 12 years covered by the Mari Archives before 

Hammurabi's first regnal year,* the 43 years of Hammurabi’s reign, and 

the 155 years, ending in the year of Muršiliš’s sack of Babylon, during 

which the First Dynasty of Babylon lingered on after Hammurabi’s 
death, In order to fit into our approximately established correlation of 

Egyptiac chronology with years B.C., any correlation of these 210 years 

‘of South-West Asian history with years B.c. has to fulfil four conditions. 

The initial date (ie. the date at which Šamši-Adad I's diplomatic 

"The military forces capable of defending [the Lower 
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correspondence begins) must be later than the latest date of the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Egypt's effective ascendancy over Syria; the terminal date 
(ie. the date of Muršiliš I’s sack of Babylon) must be earlier than the 
earliest date of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt's continuous effective 
ascendancy over Syria; the date of this Hittite King Muršiliš T's reign 
must be sufficiently earlier than the date of Muršiliš T's eventual suc- 
cessor Suppiliuma’s Egypac contemporary Ikhnatn’s reign to allow 
the necessary time for the series of known events in Hittite history 
between Muršiliš T's time and Suppiluliuma's; and the date of Hammu- 
rabi's death must be earlier than the date of the arrival of a Hyksos 
barbarian war-band at the north-eastern corner of the Nile Delta, if the 
Hyksos were by then already equipped with horse-drawn chariots. The 
grounds for postulating these conditions must be explained and justified 
before the conditions can be used as criteria for trying to judge between 
the four rival datings of the First Dynasty of Babylon that were in the 
arena in AD. 1952. 


The Twelfth Dynasty's Ascendancy over Syria and the Dating of Šamši- 

Adad I’s Diplomatic Correspondence á 

Most scholars who had studied the Mari Archives down to A.D. 1952 
seemed to have been struck by the absence in them of references to 
Egypt, and to have taken the view that in this case an argumentum ex 
silentio was a legitimate inference,! Considering that cuneiform tablets, 
discovered in the Balikh Valley and dating from the period of Šamši 
Adad’s ascendancy over Mari, testified that the domain of this prin 
pality in this chapter of its history had come as close to Syria as this, 
the date at which Šamši-Adad T's diplomatic correspondence begins— 
and, a fortiori, the date at which this King of Assyria, who was master 
of Mari from the tenth to the thirtieth of the sixty-two years that the 
Archives cover, marched across Syria to the Mediterrancan?—must, it 
might seem, have been later than the latest date at which the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Bgypt’s ascendancy over Syria had still been effective. 


? See, for example, W. F. Albright, ‘New Light in B.A.S.0.R., No. 77, pp: 27 and 
4u, and D. Neugebauer in 4.0.8, vol Ia, p. 58. This negative testimony ofthe Mari 
Richives appeared o be süpported by the positive evidence of Archaeology. 

"Si Hammourabi avait et un contcimporsin des premiera pharaons de la ie dynastie, 
comment les Sesoutris et Amenemhat qui avalen? envoy des cadesux diplomatiques 
È Ugarit, à Qatna ct même plus loin au Nord, en Asie Mineure, auraient-ils pu ignorer 
des centies de culture et de politique aussi importants que ceux de Babylone et de Masi? 
Comment expliquer sus que ces centres, qui selon les estes de Mari avaient acheté des 
produits eiiis de pays auasi digni que a Cre, ient renés dans ignorance de 

hr grande culture de Ja salle du Nil au temps du Moyen Empire? Enfin, comment 
expliquer qu'à l'occasion de l'importation des produits égeens à Mari et er Babylonie 
par l'intermédiaire d Ugarit alors saturée d'inflences cgypdennesy sucum monument 
ind Moven Beng nk reso dana ee pav to ey forent por 
Av temps du Nouvel Empire? Schaefer, C3 A. Stratiaphis Compards et Chron 
sie de Asie Occidentale (i et i# millénaire (London 1948, Oxford University Press), 
pe 

this piece of informacion was given to the writer by Mz, M, B. Rowton on the 
e Getty ogas f 

3 See Smith, Ss: Alalakh, pp. ra and 1s, "The peak of Bumit-Adad'a power, eviden 
by his raid to the Mediteranean, will probably Have been reached toward the end of his 
reign.'—Professor Albrecht Goetze, in a notre enclosed with a eter of tne 13th November, 
1031, to the writer of this Study. 
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"This conclusion was rejected by Professor Goetze: 


“The argument that Egypt ought to be mentioned in the Mari docu- 
ments [if these are contemporary with the Twelfth Dynasty] does not 
impress me. If the fact [that Egypt is not mentioned in them] is to be 
acknowledged, it simply confirms [the evidence indicating] the limitations 
of Egyptian power, which falls short of the expectations of many among us. 
I personally feel that not even Sesostris (Senwosret) IIT exercised politi- 
cal power in Syria, and that his influence on towns like Ugarit was merely 
diplomatic and cultural. . . . The deductions made by Sidney Smith, 
Alalakh, pp. 13 f£, from certain Egyptianizing seals are completely un- 
convincing. There is no evidence which would show to my satisfaction 
that any pharaoh of the Twelfth Dynasty ruled over Alalakh or Yamkhad/ 
Aleppo. ;.« My scepticism concerning the Twelfth Dynasty has steadily 
mounted. 


Professor Goetze pointed out that Wilson? took the view that the 
‘Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt had gained its influence in Syria, not by 
military conquest, but by ‘peaceful penetration’, and that Wilson was 
not alone in holding that opinion.’ This account of the nature of the 
‘Twelfth Dynasty's standing in Syria was, however, contested by Profes- 
sor Albright.* 


‘Goetze, as you know, places the reign of Zimri-Lim (the Mari period 
proper) roughly about 1850-1820 B.C. This cannot be squared with the 
Theban Empire of Senwosret (Sesostris) III and Amenemhat (Amenem- 
mes) III. It is true thatsome scholars want to depress the estimates held by 
many of us with respect to Egyptian power and prestige during this period, 
insisting that there was no real empire. They forget that (except for the 
Execration Texts and a few other items) our knowledge of the Theban 
imperial domination of Nubia comes chiefly from discoveries in Nubia 
and the region of the First Cataract. Similarly our knowledge of the 
Egyptian empire in Asia will have to come from excavations in Palestine 
and Syria. Very few strata of this period have actually been uncovered, 
but, where they have heen reached, Egyptian objects invariably turn up. 
‘This is true of Gezer, Megiddo, &c., in Palestine, and also of Byblos, 
Qatna, and Ugarit in [Northern] Syria. As the Posener Execration Texts 
prove (and you mention), 5 the northern limit of Egyptian suzerainty (h 
ever desultory the defence of this line may have been) ran zr: 
along the Eleutherus Valley inland, dipping south to pa 
northern border of the territory of Damascus. Evei 
‘Thirteenth Dynasty there was still some semblance of unity under the 
first kings and under the kings from Sebek-hotep IT to Sebek-hotep IV, 
including especially Nefer-hotep, who was still nominal overlord of Byblos 
about 1740-1730 2.6. In fact there were only a few years before about 
1720 B.C. in which Egypt was actually in a state of anarchy and from which 
no monuments are preserved. This was a flourishing period in literature, 

1 Remarks enclosed with a letter of the 13th November, 1951, from Professor Goetze 
to the writer of this Study. 2 In The Burden of Egypt, P. 136. 

Simi views have recently been expressed by A- Scharf in Scary A and Moore 

at, Aut Aegypten und Vorderasien $m Altertum (Munich 1950, Bruckmann), pp. 10 
id by R. Dussaud im L'Art Phénicien du Is Millénaire (Paris 1949, Geathne’), pp. as f£ 
“Professor Goetze ibid. 

4 Tn a letter ofthe 20th November, r951, to the writer of this Study. 

$ See p 191 below AT. . 

5 See Albrght, W. F.: An Indireet Synchronism between Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
cirea 1730 By" in B.4. 5.0.1, No. 99 (1945) PP. 9-18 A J.T. 


the time of the 
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and the art of the period was not entirely negligible. Certainly Egyptian 
wares were still being exported (e.g, Scarabs). If we follow Sidney 
Smith's chronology! and date the Mari period proper about 1790-1760 
2.6, we shall find ourselves in the last decade or so of the Twelfth Dynasty 
and the first generation of the Thirteenth. It is incredible that Egypt 
should not be mentioned and that Egyptian objects should not be found 
in Mari during this period (when Egyptian influence was so strong at 
Byblos, just before and after the end of the Twelfth Dynasty), The Mari 
records mention Ugarit and Qatna often, Byblos and Hazor in Galilee less 
often, Cyprus and Crete frequently; they would simply have to mention 
Egypt unless this period was precisely the generation when Egyptian 
influence had been reduced to zero by the nomadic Semites who had 
seized power in the Delta and Lower Egypt generally (no monuments of 
the later kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty appear north of Upper Egypt)." 


It will be seen that the advocates of Dating (c) and of Dating (a) 
differ in toto in their respective estimates of the degree of an Egyptiac 
‘Middle Empire's’ visibility above the horizon of a Power bestriding the 
Middle Euphrates as far north-westwards as the valley of its tributary 
the Balikh. Whereas Goetze estimates that ‘the Middle Empire's 

esence in Syria might have been ignored at Mari even at the height 
of the Twelfth Dynasty's power, Albright estimates that it could never 
have been ignored till a stage in the decline and fall of the Twelfth 
Dynasty's epigoni which was not reached till more than a hundred years 
after the date of Senwosret (Sesostris) III's death. Böhl, for his part, 
apparently cannot satisfy himself that Egypt could have been ignored 
at Mari before the arrival of the Hyksos barbarian invaders of Egypt at 
the north-east comer of the Nile Delta? and this seems to be one of his 
grounds for his dating of Hammurabi’s reign as late as 1704-1662 D. 
(Le. for his adoption of Dating (2). 

Bóhl's post-Hyksos dating of the Mari Archives is a reductio ad 
absurdum if, as is argued below, there are other considerations that 
might indicate that the Hyksos could hardly have made their first 
lodgement in the Delta while Hammurabi was still alive.? Moreover, 
even Dating (d) would not have the effect of making Šamši-Adad’s 
diplomatic correspondence posterior to the establishment of the Hyksos 
in the Delta unless we accepted, for this event in Egyptiac history, the 
earliest of several alternative datings for it that range over a Time-span 
of more than fifty years (between circa 1730 and circa 1675 B. 
amateur observer of this chronological controversy might feel inclined 
to reject both the two extremes represented by Bóhl's and Goetze's 
respective theses; and he would also notice that the one point on which 
there seemed to be some agreement among otherwise dissentient 
experts was a prevalent impression that the decline in ‘the Middle 
‘Empire's’ standing in Syria had been a gradual process, At what stage 
in the process had the decline reached a degree at which it would be 
credible that, in the diplomatic correspondence of a Power astride the 


7 Le. Dating (0) This argument of Professor Albrights would, of course, militate, 
a fortiori, against Dating (a), which Professor Goetze advocates AJ. 

2 See BORI, op. cit, Pp. 348 and 352. 

3 See p. 198, Below. * See p. 197, below 
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Middle Euphrates, the Egyptian factor in international affairs would 
‘make no mark? In A.D. 1952 most of the experts seemed to agree that 
‘the Middle Empire's’ standing in Syria (whatever its precise status 
there may have been) was already past its zenith at least as early as the 
morrow of Amenemhat (Amenemmes) III's death circa 1797 B.C. but 
was still at its height down to the date of Senwosret (Sesostris) III's 
death circa 1843 B.C. The open question, on which there was as yet no 
consensus, was that of the political situation in Syria during the reign of 
Amenemhat (Amenemmes) IIT (imperabat circa 1842-1797 2.C.). 

At its apogee, the ascendancy of the Egyptiac Middle Empire had 
extended over the North Syrian principalities of Byblos on the coast, 
Alalakh on the Orontes, and Yamkhad between the elbows of the 
Orontes and the Euphrates, as was attested by the evidence of the dis- 
interred monuments.” Before the end of Amenemhat (Amenemmes) 
IIT's reign, however, Byblos—and therefore presumably a fortiori the 
interior of North Syria—had become independent. On the other hand 
the effective maintenance of Egyptian rule over South and Middle 
Syria during at least the earlier years of Amenemhat (Amenemmes) 
Iil’s forty-nine-years-long reign seemed to be attested by lists of place- 
names and personal names inscribed on figurines, preserved at Brussels, 
which Albright dates in the third quarter of the nineteenth century B.c.; 
for the place-names here mentioned cover Western Palestine and 
Phoenicia as far north as the River Eleutherus (Arabicé Nahr-al-Kabir) 
—i.e. farther north than Byblos—on the coast, and Northern Gilead, 
the Hawrán and Damascus in the interior, while in the Bagi‘ they 
extend as far north as Ras Ba‘lbak, forty miles south of Homs.’ Sidney 
Smith concedes* that ‘the recession of Egyptian power was slow. The 
monuments at Ras ash-Shamrah imply [Egyptian] control of Ugarit in 
the time of Amenemhat III, There is no valid ground for believing that 
Egyptian weakness began till the dynastic troubles set in after his death, 
and Egypt's footing in Asia was not completely lost till about twenty 
years after the death of Nefer-hotep.’ He comes to the conclusion that 
‘the domination of the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt in Syria ceased some 
time in the reign of Amenemhat IIT'.5 Goetze, however, while admitting, 
in deference to the argumentum a silentio, that the initial date of the Mari 
Archives must be later than the end of the reign of Senwosret (Sesostris) 
III, maintains that the absence in them of any reference to the Egyptiac 
World is compatible with a dating of them that would place their begin- 
ning as early as the beginning of Amenemhat (Amenemmes) III's 
reign. 

Th face of this disagreement among the experts, the most prudent 
course in A.D. 1952 for a layman was to assume provisionally that the 

1 See Smith, S.: Alalakh, pp. 15-15. 

2 See Albright, F, Wer “Fae Land of Damascus between 1850 and 1750 2.5, in 
B.ASO.R, No. 83 (New Haven, October 1941), p. ser eimdem; ‘An Indirect Syne 
‘hroniam between Egypt and Mesopotamia cirea 1719 2.6 fbi. No. 99, October 1045, 
PENIS P Zee Airighe, OH. No: B3, pp. 32-33 
Pis leiter of the 13th October, 1951, to the writer of this Study, 
$ Alalakh, po 
3 {a the papet feed by him before the American Oriental Society at 

er time, 1950. 
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most probable approximate upper limit for the dating of our problema- 
tical 2o years of South-West Asian history was the mid-point of Amen- 
embat (Amenemmes) III's reign circa 1820-1819 B.C., while recognizing 
that, alternatively, this upper limit might be as high as 1842 B.C. or as 
low as 1797 c. This would make 1792-1750 8.c. (Dating (D) the 
highest probable of the several astronomically possible datings for the 
reign of Hammurabi, since, on this dating, the earliest letters in Šamši- 
Adad’s diplomatic correspondence would be dated circa 1804 8.c.; and 
1595 B.C. would then be the date of Muršiliš T's raid on Babylon, though, 
as far as the Twelfth-Dynasty Egyptiac evidence went, these dates 
might be either as high as 1842 B.C. for the beginning of Sam8i-Adad’s 
correspondence, 1830-1788 n.c. for Hammurabi's reign, and 1623 B.C. 
for the raid on Babylon, or as low as 1797 B.C., 1785-1743 B.C. and 1588 
B.C., if we were to agree that the moment at which Egypt disappeared 
from view below Mari’s diplomatic horizon might have been at any 
point in Amenemhat (Amenemmes) III's forty-six-years-long reign 
(circa 1842-1797 n.c.). 

It will be scen that, even if we were to admit the feasibility of dating 
Sami-Adad’s correspondence at the very opening of Amenemhat IIT's 
teign, this would still rule out Dating (a), whereas we could set the date of 
Sami-Adad’s correspondence as late as a median point in Amenemhat 
IIP's reign without thereby ruling out Dating (b). On the other hand, if 
we were to hold that Sam&i-Adad's correspondence, in which Egypt is 
ignored, could not have begun till after Amenemhat IIT's death, this 
judgement would rule out Dating (b) as well as Dating (a), as was pointed 
out by Rowton! 

“The highest theoretical limit is, as you say, 1842 B.C., since Amenemhat 

III is attested at Ras ash-Shamrah. Goetze's chronology would place the 
accession of Hammurabi circa 1850 p.c. and the end of Egyptian domina- 
tion in Syria not later than 1860 mc. Smith's chronology yields circa 
1805 n.c. for the latter event, and therefore comes within the limits, as you 
point out. But it requires the postulate that the Egyptian domination in 
Syria ended during the reign of the powerful Amenemhat ITI (cp. Alalakh, 
p. 29). There is no evidence for this, and it certainly cannot be regarded 
as a priori probable. The fact that at Ras ash-Shamrah the monuments of 
Amenemhat TIT (and others) were deliberately damaged shows that his 
domination there was resented and was therefore very real.” 
If Dating (6), as well as Dating (a), was held, on these grounds, to be 
inadmissible, Dating (c), by contrast, would be compatible with the 
longest estimate of the duration of ‘the Middle Empire's’ influence in 
Syria; for, according to Dating (c), Samfi-Adad’s correspondence 
would not have started before circa 1740 B.C., i.e. about half a century 
after Amenemhat IT's death, 


The Eighteenth Dynasty’s Ascendancy over Syria and the Dating o 
Muršiliš I's Raid on Babylon wr 
How early was the Eighteenth Dynasty’s ascendancy over Syria 

effectively established? A dominion extending to the Euphrates is 


2 In a note enclosed with a letter of the aoth November, 1951, to the writer of this 
Study. di P 
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claimed by Thothmes (Tuthmosis) I in an inscription dated in the 
second year of his reign; and, since he does not expressly claim to have 
won this dominion for himself, it is possible that he may have inherited 
it from one of his predecessors. While it is held to be improbable that 
any permanent lodgement in Asia, any farther north than Palestine, 
had been made by the cautious founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
Amosis, there is no evidence to disprove, though there is also none to 
prove, that the ascendancy over the whole of Syria up to the Euphrates, 
which Thothmes I claims to be exercising, was achieved by Amosis’ 
immediate successor and Thothmes I’s immediate predecessor Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) L.! If we take Thothmes T's claim at its face value, 
and if we adopt Wilson's datings of these reigns? (and his datings were 
among the lowest estimates current at the time of writing), we can take 
it as certain that Muršiliš I's raid on Babylon cannot have been later 
than Thothmes I's accession in 1525 B.C., and possible that it was not 
later than some date in the reign of Amenhotep I, who, according to 
Wilson, was on the throne from 1545 to 1525 R.c. Muršiliš T's sack of 
Babylon cannot have occurred after the establishment of a continuous 
effective ascendancy over the north of Syria by the Eighteenth Dynasty 
of Egypt, since, in this dynasty’s records, there is no mention of that 
historic Hittite campaign and indeed no mention of Muršiliš I at all; 
and, considering that Muršiliš I not only sacked Babylon but claims to 
have overthrown the Kingdom of Aleppo,? 


“it is incredible that . . . when Egypt was in nominal control of Syria as far 
as the Euphrates . . . the Egyptian inscriptions should fail to mention the 
Hittites at a time when, under Muršiliš I, the latter had conquered Syria 
and Western Mesopotamia, * 

‘This would mean that, if Thothmes (Tuthmosis) I did in truth exercise 
even a nominal control over Syria as far as the Euphrates, the lowest 
correlation of our 210 years of Sumeric history with years p.c. that our 
Eighteenth Dynasty Egyptiac chronological framework would allow 
would be 1733-1524 B.C. (Le. the 210 years immediately preceding 
‘Thothmes T's second regnal year according to Wilson's reckoning). It 
would also mean that, as far as the evidence of Egyptiac history went, 
we should not be entirely sure of our ground unless we dated our 210 
years of South-West Asian history as high as 1755-1346 B.C. (ie. the 
210 years immediately preceding the accession of Amenhotep (Amen- 
emmes) I, according to Wilson's reckoning). 

"here seemed, however, to be no warrant for taking Thothmes 
(Tuthmosis) I’s claim seriously enough to venture to use it confidently 
as evidence for chronological purposes. The only piece of corroborative 
evidence known to Western scholars in A.D. 1952 was Thothmes 
(Tuthmosis) LIP's statement, in his record of the campaign in the thirty- 
third year of his own reign in which he reached the westward elbow of 


1 See the discussion of this point in Drioton, E., and Vandier, J.: L'fgypre (Paris 1946, 
Presses Universitaires de France), p. 381. i 

2°Sce Wilson, J. A.: The Burden of Eeype (Chicago vost, University of Chicago Press), 
pyi S See Smith, 57: Alalakh, pp. 12-1 

J" Albright, W. F., in 4.J.4., vol, xlvii, p. 202. 
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the Euphrates and made a raid across the river, that he set up a stele on 
the west bank side by side with a stele of Thothmes I's which he found 
standing there. This testimony of Thothmes III's would prove that 
Thothmes I, or one of his lieutenants, had once penetrated thus far 
into Asia and had staked out a boundary for the Egyptian Empire at the 
‘natural frontier’ provided by the course of the Euphrates where it 
approaches nearest to the shore of the Mediterranean. But this would 
be no evidence that either Thothmes I himself or any successor of his 
before Thothmes III had ever held this line effectively or continuously. 
Indeed, the systematic conquest of Syria which Thothmes III carried 
out by stages over a total period of twelve years, running from the 
twenty-second to the thirty-third year of his reign, is presumptive 
evidence that Syria was not under effective Egyptian control during at 
any rate the immediately preceding chapter of history, when the Empress 
Hatshepsut was in power; and, on this showing, while we need not 
doubt that the Euphrates had once been reached by an expeditionary 
force led or sent by Thothmes I, we cannot be sure that North Syria, 
up to the line of the Euphrates, had ever been effectively occupied or 
continuously held by the New Empire of Egypt at any date before the 
thirty-third year of the reign of ‘Thothmes IIT. Since Wilson dates 
Thothmes IÍP's reign 1490-1436 B.C., this means that the evidence of 
Egyptiac history does not unequivocally preclude our dating our 210 
years of South-Western Asian history as low as 1668-1458 2.C. (Le. the 
210 years immediately preceding the thirty-third year of the reign of 
"Thothmes III). 

Tt will be seen that the ascendancy of the Eighteenth Dynasty of 
Egypt over Syria fails to provide us with a decisive chronological 
criterion for the dating of our 210 years of South-West Asian history 
because the facts about this episode of Egyptiac history that had been 
brought to light by Western scholars were, down to A.D, 1952, still so 
fragmentary that there was at that time a margin of no less than eighty- 
seven years between the earliest (1546 B.C.) and the latest (1459 B.C.) 
theoretically possible datings for the latest year B.c. in which Muršiliš T's 
raid on Babylon might fall without conflicting with Egyptiac chronolo- 
gical data. If the Eighteenth Dynasty's ascendancy over Syria up to the 
Euphrates was the work of Amenhotep I at the beginning of his reign 
circa 1545 B.C., this would rule out the two Datings (d) and (c) of the 
four rival datings of South-West Asian history, which date Muršiliš T's 
raid 1507 B.C. and 1531/30 B.C. respectively, but would not be incom- 
patible with either Dating (D), which dates the raid 1595 B.C., or, a 
fortiori, with Dating (a), which dates it 1651 1.c. If, on the other hand, 
the Eighteenth Dynasty’s dominion in Syria had been extended up to 
the Euphrates only just before the second year of Thothmes I’ reign 
circa 1523 B.C», this would still rule out Dating (d), but would now just 
allow of Dating (c), and would, indeed, provide some presumptive 
evidence in favour of Dating (c) by suggesting that there might have 
been a relation of cause and effect between these two closely consecutive 
events; for, if the date of Muršiliš I’s raid did immediately precede the 
date of the extension of the Eighteenth Dynasty’s dominion up to the 
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Euphrates, it would be a plausible conjecture that post hoc signified 
propter hoc in this case, The Hittite raid on Babylon via Aleppo would 
have been the event that stimulated the Imperial Government at Thebes 
(so we might reconstruct the story) to push its frontier forward from 
some point in Palestine to a ‘natural frontier’, along the western elbow 
of the Euphrates, where the Theban Power would be in a position to 
prevent any repetition of the Hittite Power’s alarming performance.* 

Moreover, even if the Egyptian ascendancy in North Syria in Thoth- 
mes I’s reign was little more than nominal, it seemed unlikely that, once 
the claim to it had been asserted in an official inscription and been 
staked out on the spot by the erection of a stele, it could have been 
flouted at any subsequent date in Thothmes I's reign by a Hittite raid 
on Aleppo without this producing reactions on the Egyptian side which 
would have left some trace on the disinterred Egyptiac records of the 
period, defective though these records were. We cannot, however, feel 
so confident that Muršíliš I's raid would have left a mark on the Egyptiac 
records if it had occurred neither during Thothmes I’s reign nor before 
it, but after it, during the period (dated 1486-1468 s.c. by Wilson) when 
the Empress Hatshepsut was in power, since it seems to have been the 
Empress’s deliberate policy to ignore Egypt’s interests in Asia; and, on 
this account, we cannot exclude, on the strength of the Egyptiac evidence 
alone, without reference to other considerations, the possibility that 
Muršiliš T's raid did occur in Hatshepsut’s time and that it was the 
stimulus that provoked, not Thothmes I's occupation of North Syria, 
but Thothmes III’s. 

‘A dating as low as this for the raid is, of course, highly improbable 
on other grounds. It would be lower than even Poebel’s dating (the 
fourth and lowest of the four rival schemes), and Poebel’s is the lowest 
that the figures in the Khorsabad List of Kings of Assyria allow of, even 
when all the unknown quantities in this list are given (as they are given 
by Poebel) the numerical value of zero. Moreover, a dating of Muršiliš 
T's reign in the second quarter of the fifteenth century 5.c. would make 
nonsense of the known facts of Hittite history by reducing the interval 
between Muršiliš Ts reign and Tutkhaliya IT's to less than thirty 
years. Yet the theoretical possibility on the Egyptiac evidence—how- 
ever improbable in the light of the other evidence—that Muršiliš T's 
raid may have occurred in Hatshepsut’s time disqualifies the Eighteenth 
‘Dynasty’s ascendancy over Syria from serving as a decisive criterion for 
judging between the four rival datings of South-West Asian history, 
since, if the date of the raid hed been in truth as late as this, it would 
have been too late to be compatible with any of those four datings, and 
thus would give us no guidance for deciding between their relative merits. 


The Contemporaneity of Ikknaton’s Reign with Suppiluliuma’s and the 
Dating of Muršiliš I Raid on Babylon 
‘There was, however, another chronological point of reference in the 
chronology of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt which might perhaps 


* ‘This point is made by Professor Albright in a letter of the oth November, 1951, to 
the writer of this Study. 
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be made to yield some indirect evidence regarding the date of Muršiliš 
T's raid. Ikhnaton (imperabat 1380-1362 B.C. according to Wilson) was 
known to have been a contemporary of the Hittite war-lord Suppilu- 
Iiuma; Suppiluliuma was one of the successors of Muršiliš I; and it 
might be possible to estimate the Time-interval between the reigns of 
these two Hittite Kings by making conjectural allocations of time for 
the known intervening events in Hittite history. This alternative ap- 
proach to the dating of Muršiliš ls raid was, however, highly problema- 
tical at the time of writing, since, down to A.D. 1952, the information 
about this period of Hittite history that was at the disposal of Western 
scholars was still fragmentary, and the interpretation of what there was 
of it was stil in dispute, 

Professor Albrecht Goetze, who was the pioneer of this approach," 
sought to pave his way by establishing an additional Hittite-Fgyptiae 
synchronism to reinforce the synchronism between the reigns of 
Suppiluliuma and Ikhnaton. Goetze submitted that the reign of Sup- 
piluliuma’s great-grandfather Tutkhaliya II could not have begun 
earlier than circa 1449 P.C. since the renascence of Hittite power in 
Tutkhaliya IPs reign made itself felt in an expansion of the Hittite 
empire into Syria, and it was inconceivable that this expansion could 
have started so. Tong as the Egyptiac Emperor Thothmes (Pothmosi) IH 
was alive? From this concordant pair of synchronisms between Hittite 
and Egyptiac chronology it would follow that the raid on Babylon by 
the Hittite King Muršiliš I must be dated early enough to allow for the 
transaction, between that event and the accession of ‘Tutkhaliya II, of 
the intervening events of Hittite history which had been brought to 
light by the disinterment of the Boghazqal'eh Archives. From an exami- 
nation of the evidence about these intervening events that was known 
to Western scholars up to date, Goetze concluded? in a.D. 1951 that the 
sack of Babylon by Murkilit I was 


‘separated from [the renascence of Hittite power under the predecessors of 
Suppiluliuma] by no less than nine reigns, of which at least two . . . were 
fairly long. The nine kings in question represent 5-+x, most likely seven, 
generations. In terms of years, this should mean a period of roughly 
200 years. Since Event IT is fixed at circa 1450 B.C., we would on this basis 
place Event I around 1650 B.c. Thus, of the four proposed solutions of the 
problem of Babylonian chronology, (c) and (d) prove impossible, (8) is 
unlikely, leaving (a) the one that is to be preferred." 

Professor Goetze's reconstruction of this chapter of Hittite history, 
and consequently also his chronological conclusions from it, were, 
however, rejected by the advocates of all the three rival datings, includ- 
ing Dr. Sidney Smith,* whose dating was the next highest to Goetze’s 
own. Albright challenged Goetze's duplication of the series of three 


1 See Goetze, A.: "The Problem of Chronology and Early Hittite History,” in 
BASO.R, No 122, April 1951, pp. 2823. s T r 

T'This second point is made by Goctse ibid, pp. 19 and ao. Wilson's date for 
"hohes Tits death was, however, not 1449. but 1436. 

> Ibid, p.23 

4 eg. ina letter of the 19th October, ost, to the writer of this Study. 

5 Tera leer of the ath November, 1931, to the weiter of this Study 
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Hittite kings: Hantili, Zidanta, and Huzziya. "There is nothing about 
these kings", he suggested, ‘to support the view that there were two of 
each.’ Rowton! attacked Goetze's chronological conclusions on the basis 
of statistical evidence drawn from the histories of South-West Asia 
and Egypt. On this basis, he contended that 1432 s.c. was a more prob- 
able date than 1449 B.C. for the accession of Tutkhaliya IT; that the aver- 
age span of a generation in royal families in this acon was, at longest, 
25-2 years and perhaps no longer than 23, as against Goctze's allowance 
of 28; and that, in a politically turbulent age, the known events of 
Hittite history down to the beginning of Tutkhaliya I's reign from the 
beginning of Muršiliš T's reign do not require an allowance of more 
than 120 years, as against Goetze's allowance of 200. On the reckoning 
that Tutkhaliya II came to the throne circa 1430 B.C., this would bring 
Muršiliš T's accession to circa 1550 B.C. A corollary of this Rowtonian 
revision of Goetze’s figures would be that the evidence furnished by 
known facts of Hittite history would be compatible with a dating of 
Muršiliš I’s raid at 1531/30 1.c. (the date of it according to Dating (c)), 
instead of constraining us to date the raid at 1651/50 B.c.—a date which, 
if accepted, would rule out not only Datings (4) and (c) but Dating (5) 
as well, and would thus leave Goetze’s Dating (a) in undisputed posses- 
sion of the field, 

Rowton’s critique of Goetze's thesis? seemed, however, to show that, 
while the argument from Hittite history did tell against Dating (4), it 
did not avail to rule out either Dating (c) or, a fortiori, Dating (b). In 
other words, Hittite history fails, like the history of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty of Egypts ascendancy over Syria, to provide us with the 
decisive criterion that we are secking. 


‘The Hyksos Conquest of Egypt and the Dating of the Reign of Hammurabi 


Another date in a relatively well-established Egyptiac chronology 
which might provide a point of reference for a relatively uncertain 
South-West Asian chronology was, as we have observed, the date of the 
arrival of Hyksos barbarian invaders at the north-eastern corner of the 
Nile Delta. In A.D. 1952 this event was diversely dated by Egyptologists 
in terms of years ».c. at dates ranging from circa 1730 B.C. through circa 
1720-1715 B.C.,* 1710 B.C. and 1682 B.C., to circa 1675 s.c." The choice 

? In B.A.S.O.R,,No. 126, April 1952, pp. 20-24. 

2 A reply to Me, Rowton by Professor Goetze wil be found in B.A.S.0.R,, No. 127 
GoxQepr erat See tee Bk paras, Albright, W. Fa "Further Observations om 
the Chronology of the Barly Second Millennium 3. ee 

3 See Drioton, Ey and Vandier, J.: L'Egypte (Paris 1946, Presses Universitaires de 
France), pp. 282-4. Cp. Sive Stdertergh, T: [The Hyksos Rule in Egypt in The Journal 
Heyl cheb, vj, sessi December 1937 (London 1933, the Egypt E3 

oration Society), p. st with n.r, 
Pig On the evidence of he Stele ot the Year Four Hundred (which Drioton and Van- 
dior interpret as pointing to a dase circa 1730 D.C. for the Brst lodgement of the Hyksos in 
the Delta) Sidney Smith, in Alalakh, n. n. 1, dates this lodgement between 1729 and 
TT gee Böhl, op. cit., p. 348, following Stock, Hu: Studien zur Geschichte und Archãolo- 
ig dr r3 bis £7 Dose Aayoten i Agyptische Forschungen, Hete ra (Glücisadt- 

"T Sewell f. W. S, on the evidence of ‘the Stele of the Year Four Hundred’, in The 
Legacy of Beypt (Oxlord 194a, Clarendon Press), p. 19, 
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of dates, within this range of about fifty-five years, for the advent of the 
Hyksos at the Asian fringes of the Egyptiac World would have a bearing 
‘on South-West Asian chronology if it were to be established that the 
Hyksos barbarian invaders of Egypt, like the contemporary Mitanni and 
Kassitebarbarianinvadersof Mesopotamiaand of Shinar, included atleast 
a contingent of Sanskrit-speaking warriors who were of Central Asian 
‘Nomad origin; for it would follow that this contingent, at any rate, must 
have reached Syria from Central Asia via Mesopotamia, and ftom this it 
‘would follow, in turn, that they could not have traversed Mesopotamia 
till after Hammurabi's death, since the Upper Tigris Basin, and there- 
fore, a fortiori, the basins of the Khabur and the Balikh, had been 
proved to have been included in Hammurabi's dominions by the dis- 
Covery, at Diyärbakr, of a monument bearing a portrait of Hammurabi 
carved in relief." It was true that, in A.D. 1952, the effectiveness of 
Hammurabi's authority over the several principalities which he claimed 
to have subjugated was being called in question by the results of recent 
progress in the discovery and interpretation of contemporary documents. 
Yet, even when Hammurabi's own account of his achievements had been 
discounted in the light of this new knowledge, it would still seem hardly 
credible that, i£ a Eurasian Nomad war-band had broken through the 
northern frontier of Hammurabi’s empire within Hammurabi's lifetime, 
no reference to this shattering event should have been found among 
Hammurabi's disinterred records. 

Accordingly, if the Hyksos barbarian invaders of Egypt should 
prove to have included a contingent of Nomads from Central Asia, the 
establishment of the date of their invasion of Egypt would furnish a 
criterion for judging between the four rival datings of Hammurabi's 
reign. In A.D. 1952, however, this view of the Hyksos war-band’s com- 
position and provenance was being disputed by critics of it who main- 
tained that in truth there was no evidence for the Hyksos having been 
anything but local Semitic-speaking barbarians from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the north-east corner of the Nile Delta, and also no 
evidence for the Hyksos invasion having been a sudden overwhelming 
cataclysm and not a gradual infiltration. If this alternative account of 
the Hyksos were to prove to be the right one, then manifestly there would 
be no criterion for South-West Asian chronology to be obtained from 
the date of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt, whatever this date might be, 
and whether it was to be equated with some single year B.C. or with a 
period extending, perhaps, over more than half a century; fora gradual 
infiltration into Egypt of local barbarians from the Sinai Peninsula, or, 
at the farthest, from Palestine or Transjordan, might have occurred 
during Hammurabi's lifetime without having made any mark on the 
records of his reign. It will be seen that the current controversy over the 
composition and provenance of the Hyksos, and over the circumstances 
ofthe establishment of their ascendancy in Egypt, governed the question 
whether the date of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt could or could not be 
used as a criterion for the dating of South-West Asian history. We must 
therefore look into the pros and cons of this Egyptological controversy 

? See Böhl, op. city p. 354 
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before attempting to apply this criterion for our South-West Asian pur- 
poses; and, in then proceeding to consider how the four rival datings of 
South-West Asian history would respond to this test, we must never 
forget that the test would be a valid one only if the view that the Hyksos 
included a contingent of Sanskrit-speaking Central Asian Nomads were 
to hold its ground against the view that the Hyksos were nothing but 
local Semitic-speaking barbarians from the Asian borderlands of the 
Nile Delta. 

The controversy over the composition and provenance of the Hyksos 
turned on three points: the language that they spoke, the weapons that 
they used, and the manner in which they made themselves masters of 

Egypt. 

"The belief that the Hyksos included a Sanskrit-speaking contingent 
was based on two considerations: first, the philologically well-attested 
presence of a Sanskrit-speaking contingent among the more or less con- 
temporary Mitanni barbarian invaders of Mesopotamia and Kassite in- 
vaders of Shinar, and, second, the conjecture that this clement among 
the Hyksos was represented by the elementin the fifteenth-century popu- 
Tation of Syria that bore the title ‘mariannu’, and that the word ‘mariannw’ 
was an Indo-European word signifying ‘males’ and thence ‘warriors’. 

‘The Mitanni and the Kassites did appear to have been composite 
hordes in which local transfrontier barbarians from just beyond the 
northern and eastern borders of Hammurabi's empire had been re- 
inforced by contingents of Nomads from Central Asia who spoke an Indo- 
European language. The Kassites seem to have consisted of Gutaean 
highlanders from the Zagros reinforced by Sanskrit-speaking Nomads; 
the Mitanni, of Hurrian highlanders from Armenia reinforced by 
Sanskrit-speaking Nomads. If the Hyksosshould prove to have consisted 
of Palestinian or Sinaitic Semitic-speaking barbarians, reinforced by 
Sanskrit-speaking Nomads and perhaps by Hurrians as well, this would 
be all of a piece with the rest of the picture of the Völkerwanderung in 
the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries B.C. 

"The geographical distribution of the descendants of the Indo-Euro- 
pean-speaking intruders from Central Asia into South-Western Asia, 
as we find them distributed in and after the fifteenth century B.C., ac- 
cords with at least one piece of archaeological evidence! to suggest that a 
wave of Sanskrit-speaking invaders which had broken out of the Eur- 
asian Steppe on to the Iranian Plateau had split into a left wing which had 
swept over Eastern Iran into the domain of the Indus Culture and a 
right wing which had poured westwards through the Caspian Gates into 
Azerbaijan and thence across Armenia into Anatolia and across Meso- 
potamia into Syria and eventually into Egypt—as, in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era, the Turkish-speaking Nomad invaders of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate divided into a left wing that descended on the Cali- 
phate's dominions in the Indus Valley and a right wing that, from a new 
base of operations in Azerbaijan, invaded the dominions of the East 


1 The affinity between swords brought to Mohenjo-daro by the Sanskrit-speaking 
barbarian destroyers of the Indus Culture and swords of the Hyksos Age found in 
Palestine is pointed out by Stuart Piggott in his Prehistoric India (London 1950, Pelican), 
pp. 228-0. 
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Roman Empire in Anatolia in and after A.D. 1037, Syria in and after 
AD. 1071, and finally Egypt in A.D. 1164-9. On this historical analogy 
‘we might also infer that, in the age of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
South-West Asia played the same role as in the age of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate in acting as a lodestone that drew Nomad invaders out of 
their distant Central Asian cattle-ranges, and that, in both ages alike, 
the Nomads’ eventual invasions of Anatolia, Syria, and Egypt were in- 
cidental consequences of an attack that had been directed towards the 
‘Tigris-Euphrates Basin and the Indus Basin as its first objectives." 

As against this suggestion that the Hyksos are likely to have been all 
of a piece with the Mitanni and the Kassites in their composition and 
their provenance, Albright makes the point that 

‘The Hyksos royal names are, after all, predominantly Canaanite or 
Amorite, so that the irruption of the Indo-Iranians and Hurrians [into 
South-Western Asia] seems largely to have spent itself before reaching the 
Egyptian frontiers. 

Siive-Sóderbergh? pronounces in the same sense still more categori- 
cally. ‘Most of the Hyksos names are pure Semitic, and those which can- 
not be thus explained are in any case hardly Hurrian.* . . . Names of 
a Hurrian type are conspicuously absent among the Hyksos.'s 

‘The inconclusiveness of this reasoning is exposed by the possibility of 
concluding, on the same grounds, that the irruption of the Scandina- 
vians into Western Christendom in the Dark Ages of Western history 
must have spent itself before reaching Normandy, since the names 
borne, and the language spoken, by the Norman conquerors of Apulia, 
Sicily, and England were, after all, predominantly French. In this in- 
stance we happen to know for a fact that, notwithstanding this linguistic 
evidence, the forebears of the eleventh-century Norman masters of a 
province on the Channel Coast of France had come thither in the tenth 
century from Scandinavia. On this showing, Sive-Sóderbergh's and 
Albright's argumentum a silentio might have been overridden if the pro- 
gress of discovery and research had confirmed Eduard Meyer’s two 
theses that surviving epigoni of the Hyksos were to be seen in the 'mari- 
annu’ who are found in Syria in the fifteenth century 1.c., and that the 
word ‘mariannu’ is Indo-European. 

Tn the fifteenth-century 2.c. the mariannu in Syria were echeloned 
immediately in front of the Mitanni just across the Euphrates in Meso- 
potamia, and the apparent survival of the name ‘mariannu’, a thousand 
years later than that, in Anatolia looks like another indication that the 
mariannu had been associated with the Mitanni in a Völkerwanderung 
‘which had reached Anatolia from a starting-point in Central Asia in the 
eighteenth or seventeenth century 2.c. Mares (whose name was still per- 
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petuated in A.D. 1952 in the district of Georgia called Imerethia) are 
located by Herodotus! in the mountainous hinterland of the south-east 
corner of the Black Sea, while the Mariandyni? who were eventually 
enslaved by the Hellenic colonists of Heraclea Pontica, on a westerly 
stretch of the Anatolian shore of the Black Sea, testify by the ‘hyphen- 
ated’ structure of their name that at this point the mariannu had met and 
mingled with Thynian invaders from South-Eastern Europe, as, in the 
hinterland of the Mediterranean coast of Spain, Celts similarly met and 
mingled with Iberians to form the mixed community known as the Celt 
beri. Similar evidence shows that a detachment of the Mitanni found its 
way into Anatolia at the heels of the mariannu, as in the seventh century 
3.c. the Scythians found their way into Anatolia at the heels of the Cim- 
merians? Herodotus* locates a community of “Matien? on the right 
bank of the River Halys (Qyzyl Irmaq) opposite the Phrygians, and 
records" that, in Xerxes’ expeditionary force, these ^Matien? were 
brigaded with the Paphlagonians and were equipped like the Paphla- 
gonians, the Ligyes, the Mariandyni, and the Cappadocians. Hecataeus 
perhaps records the presence of an advance guard of these ‘Matieni’ on 
the left (i.e. west) bank of the Halys in his mention of a town named. 
Hyopé, near Gordii, inhabited by "Matieni who wore Paphlagonian 
dress, while his "Matieni' who are neighbours of the Moschi? would be 
identical with Herodotus's Anatolian ‘Matieni’ if the Moschi in question 
are those who contended with the Assyrians in Lycaonia in the eighth 
century B.C., but would be neighbours of the Mires, in the hinterland 
of the south-east corner of the Black Sea, if the Moschi associated with 
them are, as Flecataeus implies in this passage, the remnant of the 
Moschi that had survived in this secluded area.’ 

This geographical association of the name ‘mariannu’ with the name 
‘Mitanni’ might commend the thesis that the mariannu, like the Mitanni, 
included an Tudor European-epeaking element if there were do some 
philological warrant for this. Eduard Meyer's conjectural Indo-Euro- 
pean etymology for the word was, however, rejected by more recent 
scholars. According to Dr. Sidney Smith, the mar- in ‘mariannu’ 

1 Jo Book LII chap. 94, and Bock VIT, chap. 79. 

2 See Herodotus, Bock I chap. 28; Hook LIT, chap. go; Book VIT, chap. 72. 

3. Hrozng hazards the conjecture that the Midisnitea cro the epigoni ofa detachment 
of these Mitanni who had accompanied or anticipated a left wing of the mariannu in 
fheir invasion of Syria and had broken from there upon the highlands of North-Eastern 
Arabia. See Hrozný, ie Alteste Geschichte Vorderasient und Indiens (Prague 1943, 
Melantsieh), pp. 132, 83-74, Hrozny points out in op. cit, p. 134, that his equation 
of Midian with Mitto ls one out by the presence of the Miunpitna associates the 
Hlutriane asride the King's Highway immediately to the north of Midian, in the high- 
ands east of the Wadi “Arabah that were subsequently taken from these loriter by the 

loses (see VI. vii. 192, m. 3}. Heomny's identifention of the names Midian and 
‘Mitanni was, however, rejected by Gost, 

‘In Book I, chap. 73. 5 In Book VII, chap. 72. 

4 Hecataeus, Fragment 287 in Jacoby's arrangement. 

7 Hecataeus, Fragment a88 in Jacoby's arrangement. ANS. 

1 The evidence about the Anatolian Matient i» presented by F. H, Weissbach in 
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was derived from a Sumerian word meaning wagon, while ‘the -annu 
could be an afformative of the Hurri language, not Indo-European’, 
According to Mr. D. J. Wiseman, no Indo-European personal names 
‘were to be found among more than 2,100 personal names of mariannu 
that were known to Modern Western scholars by June 1953. Mr. Wise- 
man concurred with Dr. Sidney Smith in holding that ‘mariannu’ was a 
Hurrian word; and this would be what was to be expected, considering 
that, at Alalakh, about go per cent. of the personal names were Hurrian 
in the fifteenth century B.C., while, on the same site in the eighteenth 
century B.C., some of these fifteenth-century Hurrian names had already 
been current.? The Hurrian word ‘mariannu’ seems to have been, not an 
ethnikon, but a class-designation. There was, for example, a fifteenth- 
century writ, issued by Niqmepa, making Gabia a ‘mariannu’ in per- 
petuity. In North Syria in the fifteenth-century s.c. the mariannu seem 
to have been the highest of three classes into which the population was 
divided,? and they seem also to have been distinguished by the posses- 
sion of wheeled transport, considering that the entries ‘has a chariot/ 
‘wagon’ and ‘has no chariot’ were placed against the names of mariannu 
in a disinterred list. A record of one-year-old horses being put to 
‘mariannu work’ had also been found.* 

"This association of the mariannu with horses in the fifteenth century 
B.C. looks like another indication that, even if they did not share with 
the Mitanni an Indo-European element in their racial composition, 
they did share with them the mastering of a military technique that had 
been ascribed, by one school of Modern Western scholars, to the Hyksos 
as well. The Hyksos had been credited with the possession of two new- 
fangled weapons, the horse-drawn chariot’ and the composite bow, 
and these two new weapons had been held to have been introduced to 
South-West Asia suddenly by eighteenth-century or seventeenth- 
century Sanskrit-speaking Nomad invaders from Central Asia.” This 
thesis, however, had latterly been contested. According to Sáve-Sóder- 
bergh,’ for example, ‘the horse was known in Mesopotamia long before 
we find any traces of Indo-Iranians’) and . . . there is not the slightest 
evidence that the Hyksos used the horse until the very latest part of 
their rule in Egypt’. Among the material relics of life in Egypt during 
the period of the Hyksos ascendancy there, ‘not even a bone of a horse" 

* Ina persona communication tothe witer ofthis Study Se now also D.J, Wise- 
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had been found in any Egyptian tomb of that age; no picture of a horse 
had been found; and in hunting-scenes the hunter is depicted on foot." 
Among all the allegedly Hyksos earth-work fortresses, once supposed to 
be the characteristic laagers of an army of charioteers, only two had 
been identified in Egypt itself, and these two had turned out to be 
probably not fortresses but temple-foundations.* As for the Hyksos’ 
new-fangled weapons, Süve-Sóderbergh contends? that 

‘it is only towards the end of their rule in Egypt that they introduce a 
number of improvements in military technique in an attempt to uphold 
their political power against the growing Egyptian opposition. Then first 
the horse-drawn chariots, new types of daggers and swords, bronze 
weapons, the strong compound Asiatic bow, &c., are imported from Asia,’ 


‘The opposing view that the Hyksos had brought these new-fangled 
weapons with them at their first appearance and, in virtue of them, had 
conquered Egypt at one stroke might seem to be supported by the late 
and second-hand, but sole surviving, literary record of the Hyksos con- 
quest. Manetho, in a passage quoted from his work by Josephus in his 
Contra Apionem, writes: 

"The story is an almost incredibly fantastic one. A people from the 
East, of obscure origin, had the audacity to march against Egypt, and they 
conquered it at one stroke; it was child's play for them; they met with no 
resistance. And then, when they had overcome the previous government 
of Egypt, they behaved atrociously ; they burned down the cities and rased_ 
the temples to the ground, and the whole of the native population suffered. 
cruelly at their hands: the males were massacred ; the women and children 
Were enslaved.” 


In this passage, which was the sole surviving piece of literary evidence 
for the event, the note of unexpectedness, suddenness, surprise, and speed. 
is unmistakable and, indeed, emphatic. But against this reading of 
Manetho’s testimony, whatever it may be worth, Süve-Sóderbergh pits 
archaeological evidence for the thesis that the conquest was a gradual 
one and that it consisted merely in the substitution of local Semitic- 
speaking rulers for Egyptian rulers, and not in the immigration of a 
horde of strange barbarians from the back of beyond. In the Eastern 
Delta, dynasts with Semitic names begin to make their appearance per- 
haps as early as 1730 B.C. The term which has been transliterated into 
Greek as ‘Hyksos’, and which means ‘rulers of foreign countries’, ‘gives 
us the impression that the Hyksos were only a little group of foreign 
dynasts rather than a numerous people with a special civilization’. 
“There are a great many tombs from the Hyksos period in Egypt, but 
there is nowhere a clear indication of an invasion of a foreign people 
from the North. . . . There is nowhere a sudden change in the burial 
customs',’ and the alleged evidence in the style of Egyptian pottery of 
the Hyksos Age for an immigration of a foreign people into Egypt in this 
period will not hold water.* 

GREP to à puestas Costa Ain Book T, chaps 75-82. 
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Thus, by A.D. 1952, the thesis that the Hyksos included a contingent 
of Sanskrit-speaking Central Asian Nomads had come under heavy fire; 
and, though, in the still inconclusive state of the controversy, this thesis 
could not be held to have been driven off the field as yet, it was already 
clear that any attempt to use it as a criterion for dating the reign of 
Hammurabi was subject to the possibility that it might prove a broken 
reed. With this reservation in our minds, we may now go on to consider 
how the date of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt would affect the choice 
between the four rival reconstructions of South-West Asian chronology 
if the Hyksos should, after all, turn out to have included a Central 
Asian contingent who could not have driven their chariots across South- 
Western Asia while Hammurabi was still alive." 

If, on these grounds, we could take it as being certain that Hammu- 
rabi’s death must have been earlier than the Hyksos invasion of Egypt, 
this would rule out Dating (d), which dates Hammurabi's death 1662 
B.C., i.e. thirteen years later than the very latest of the divers rival dat- 
ings, ranging from 1730 B.C. to 1675 B.C., for the Hyksos invasion of 
Egypt that were in the field in A.D. 1952.2 This event in Egyptiac history 
cannot, however, be used as a criterion for deciding between Datings 
(c) and (b) for Hammurabi’s reign unless we are able to come to some 
conclusion regarding the date of the Hyksos invasion itself; for in A.D. 
1952 the current rival datings of it splayed out, as we have seen, over a 
span of no less than fifty-five years extending from 1730 B.C. to 1675 
B.C., and, whereas the earlier of these two extreme datings would rule 
out not only Dating (d) for Hammurabi’s reign but also Dating (c), 
which dates Hammurabi’s death 1686 n.c., the later of the two extreme 
datings would be compatible with Dating (c), as well as with Dating (b). 
It will be seen that the acceptability of Dating (c) for the reign of Ham- 
murabi was at stake in the current controversy over the dating of the 
Hyksos invasion of Egypt—on the assumption, of course, that a con- 
tingent of barbarians from Central Asia was included in the Hyksos 
war-band, 

For the establishment of the date of the Hyksos invasion there were 
two mutually independent approaches in the light of the Egyptiac in- 
formation at the disposal of Western scholars up to date. Since the 
dates of the Twelfth Dynasty and the date of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos from Egypt by Amosis were already more or less well assured, 
the chronology of the intervening age could be reconstructed on the 
basis of the Egyptiac king-lists and of the names, the regnal years, and 


7 Goetze, in a paper read before the American Oriental Society at Cincinnati at 
Easter 1959, maintained that an invasion of Egypt by barbarians from Central Asia 
Could nat have taken place so long as Hammurabis successor Semetifuna was on the 
throne, since during his reign Babylon still maintained her hold on the Middle Euph- 
mures. But might they not have ridden from ease to west across the plains of Northern 
‘Mesopotamia and have crossed the Euphrates at its westward elbow, at some point to the 
north of Carchemith? This route would hardly have trespessed on the domain of the 
Babylonian Empire in the territory of the former Kingdom of Mas 

1 Erofesor W. P Albright, comments in a Tetter ofthe sth January, 195a, to the 
writer of thie Study: “Certainly a storm broke over Mesopotami Syria- Palestine 
Jn the years immediately following the death of Hammurabi, and, since this storm is 
Bazd to separate from the rise of the Fifteenth Dynasty in Egypt (ie. from the establish- 
ment of the Hyksos domination—A.J.T.}, one would apparently Be compelled to date 
the latter event as late as after 1660 0.6, which does seam highly improbable, 
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the acts of individual kings that were recorded in disinterred documents. 
If the collapse of the Hyksos Power in Egypt was to be dated circa 1567 
B.C., the figure of 108 years, given by the Turin Papyrus for the total 
duration of the Hyksos Fifteenth Dynasty, would place the Hyksos 
invasion of Egypt at 1675 B.C., and this dating of that event would allow 
sufficient time both for five or six Fifteenth-Dynasty Hyksos war-lords 
who exercised a domination over Egypt? and for the preceding pharaohs, 
bracketed together in the king-lists as the Thirteenth Dynasty, who had 
reigned between the end of the Twelfth Dynasty, dated 1786 2.c. by 
Parker, and the Hyksos irruption. 

"This dating accorded so well with all interpretations of all the extant 
evidence, save for one single item, that it would hardly have been 
questioned if this other piece of evidence had not turned up in the shape 
of ‘the Stele of the Year Four Hundred’. 

‘This monument had been discovered on the site of the Deltaic city 
of Tanis (alias Ramses), to which the capital of ‘the New Empire’ had 
been transferred from Thebes in the time of the Nineteenth Dynasty.+ 
"The inscription on the stele states that it was erected by order of Ramses 
(Ramesses) II (imperabat 1301-1234 B.C. according to Wilson) to com- 
memorate a state visit paid to Tanis by Ramses (Ramesses) Ii’s father, 
Seti (Sethos) I—at some date, to judge by the styles and titles em- 
ployed in this context, that was anterior to both Seti I’s and his father 
‘Ramses I’s accession to the Imperial Throne—for the celebration of the 
reign of ‘Seth-the-Great-of-Strength, the Son of Re, His Beloved’, 
Since Seth was the local tutelary divinity of Tanis, and since the four- 
hundredth year of his reign was the occasion that had led to the erection 
of the stele, the initial year of this four-hundred-years-long span was 
presumably some date at which Tanis had, for some reason, become 
a place of importance. On the supposition that Tanis was identical 
with ‘Avaris’, the city in which the Hyksos war-lord who had been the 
conqueror of Egypt had established his military headquarters and his 
summer residence according to the passage of Manetho’s work quoted 
by Josephus in his Contra Apionem,® it was conjectured by Western 
scholars that the selection of the city by the Hyksos for this important 
role was the event in the history of Tanis which had been taken as the 
initial date of an era whose four-hundredth year had given occasion 
for the erection of Ramses (Ramesses) IT's stele. This conjecture might 
appear to be supported by the representation of the god Seth on the 
stele in Asiatic dress, since the Hyksos were known to have identified 
the autochthonous Egyptiac divinity Seth with an imported tutelary 
divinity of their own. If it were further to be assumed that the four- 


1 Manetho gives the figure of 10/3 years for the same epoch, ic. for the duration of 
his Fitconth Dynasty, Stve-Ststesboah, in los eit p: 66 prolongs the total duration 
of the Hyksos ij in the north of Egypt and in Southern Palestine by reckoning that 
the Hyksos rulers of the Fifteenth Dynasty were followed by ‘a second group ... which 
‘we may call the Sixteenth Dynasty’. oy 

1 "Six names of Hyksos pharaohs of the Fifteenth Dynasty were recorded by Manetho; 
five names (four of them corresponding to four of Manetho's) had been recovered by 
Modern Western archaeologists (aee Drioton and Vandier, op. city p. 28S). o. 

3 English translation in Pritchard, J. B. Ancient Near Eoster Texts (Princeton 
1950, University Press), pp. 252-3. "See TI. ii. rra and iii. 

3^ Book I, chaps. 75-82, partially translated on p. 203, above. 
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hundred-years period was to be reckoned back, not from the date of the 
erection of the stele, but from the date of Seti’s state visit to Tanis at 
some date before the end of the reign of Horemheb (imperabat circa 
1349-1319 B.C.), the cumulative result of this pile of assumptions 
would indicate, for the Hyksos conquest of Egypt, a date round about 
1730-1720 B.C. 

Unless it were assumed, as it was by Sáve-Sóderbergh,! that the 
Hyksos Fifteenth Dynasty had been followed by a Hyksos Sixteenth 
Dynasty, this interpretation of ‘the Stele of the Year Four Hundred’ 
was the sole basis for any dating of the Hyksos conquest of Egypt 
earlier than circa 1675 B.C., which, as we have seen, was the date in- 
dicated by the Turin Papyrus's figure of 108 years for the duration of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty. 

‘An acceptance of even the lowest of the dates for the Hyksos con- 
quest that could be reconciled with this interpretation of ‘the Stele of 
the Year Four Hundred’ would have the chronologically awkward effect 
of allowing too little time for the aggregate length of the reigns known to 
have occurred between the end of the Twelfth Dynasty and the begin- 
ning of the Hyksos Fifteenth Dynasty.” Some of the scholars who 
pinned their faith on the stele sought to meet this difficulty by assum- 
ing that the reigns of some of the pharaohs of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
were contemporaneous with one another, while others sought to meet it 
by assuming that the latest of these reigns were contemporaneous with 
the first stage of the Hyksos conquest of Egypt, which, on this hypo- 
thesis, was assumed to have been accomplished in successive stages. 

There might be something to be said for the first of these two sug- 
gested ways out of the chronological difficulty, considering that, at least 
in the last stage of all before the Hyksos conquest, the Egyptian imperial 
government did seem to have disintegrated into a number of petty 
parochial principalities. The second of the suggested ways out, however, 
could hardly be reconciled with Manetho’s story of the Hyksos con- 
quering Egypt at one blow; and Manetho’s story, fantastic though it 
might sound, was not incredible on the hypothesis that the Hyksos had 
included in their ranks a contingent of Eurasian Nomad warriors who 
had swooped down upon South-Western Asia armed with new-fangled 
‘weapons which were irresistible to any adversaries who had not yet 
mastered the use of them, These archer-charioteers would have secured 
the full benefit of their armament in their assault upon Egypt because 
they would have descended on her suddenly, from the back of beyond, 
and so have taken her completely by surprise. This decisive element of 
surprise would, however, have been a wasting asset. As soon as military 
contact had been established, the victims of the horse-drawn chariot and 
the composite bow would have been bound to learn the tricks of their 
conquerors’ trade sooner or later. In Egypt in the sequel to the Hyksos 
conquest, it did, in fact, take the Thebans rather more than a century— 
circa 1675 0.6.1367 8.¢.—to become sufficiently competent charioteers 
to be able to drive the Hyksos back into Asia, From this actual sequel we 

1 See p. 205, n. t, above 
2 This point is made by Drioton and Vandier, in op ct, p. 283. 
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may infer that, if—contrary to the picture painted by Manetho—the 
original Hyksos conquest of Egypt had in truth been protracted over a 
period of about half a century, this ‘staggered’ challenge would have 
evoked on the Egyptian side an increasingly effective response; and in- 
deed, ifthe conquest had really moved at that slow pace, it would have 
been unlikely ever to have been carried to completion. 

On this showing, a layman might be inclined to abide by the testi- 
mony of Manetho in defiance of an interpretation of ‘the Stele of the 
Year Four Hundred’ which, after all, was not, and could not be, any- 
thing more than a tissue of conjectures. The inscription on the stele did 
not make it clear whether the four hundred years were to be reckoned 
back from the date of the erection of the stele by Ramses II or from the 
date of Seti's state visit. If the period was to be reckoned back from the 
date of erection, there was no statement of the year of Ramses IT's 
reign in which the erection had taken place, and even the dating of 
‘Ramses IT's reign in years B.C. was uncertain. If, on the other hand, the 
period was to be reckoned back from the date of Seti’s state visit, there 
was no indication of the year of Horemheb’s reign in which this visit 
had taken place. Finally, whatever the initial date of the four-hundred- 
yeus-long period might be, there was no evidence that the event, com- 
memorated by it, in the history of Tanis was the selection of Tanis by a 
Hyksos conqueror of Egypt to be his military headquarters and his 
summer residence. Indeed, it was not certain that Tanis was identical 
"with a Hyksos place d'armes which Manetho, in the ole piece of historical 
evidence concerning it, calls, not “Tanis’, but ‘Avaris’. 

If we were to renounce the manifestly hazardous endeavour to extract 
from ‘the Stele of the Year Four Hundred’ a dating for the Hyksos con- 
quest of Egypt, a dating circa 1675 B.C. for this event would remain in 
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undisputed possession of the field; and our condition that Hammurabi's 
reign must have been over before the Hyksos conquest of Egypt took 
place would then fail to provide us with a criterion for judging between. 
Dating (c) for Hammurabi's reign and Dating (b); for, if the Hyksos con- 
quered Egypt circa 1675 B.C., Hammurabi was already dead by that date 
according to Dating (c) as well as Dating (b), and, indeed, this date for 
the Hylisos conquest fits in with Dating (c) very neatly. As Professor 
Albright points out, 

“According to my chronology [i.e. Dating (], the powerful Hyksos 
rulers of the Fifteenth Dynasty, who conquered Upper Egypt about 1675 
2,6, reflect to a still unknown extent the irruption of the Hurrian and 
Indo-Aryan hordes who flooded Mesopotamia and nearly overwhelmed 
Babylonia after the death of Hammurabi, in the easly years of his son, 


In fact, the first appearance of the Hyksos’ Kassite cousins in history, 
"when, in the eighth year of Samsu-iluna’s reign, they made an unsuc- 
cessful assault upon Babylonia; would date, according to Dating (c), 
circa 1678 B.c.—that is, about three years before the Hyksos’ successful 
assault on Egypt, 


The Kassite Conquest of Babylonia and the Dating of the Reign of 

Hammurabi 

If we hold that Hammurabi's reign must have been over before the 
conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos, a fortiori we are bound to hold that it 
must have been over before the conquest of Babylonia by the Kassites, 
and the chronology of the subsequent Kassite Raj in Babylonia therefore 
gives us a sixth criterion for judging between the four rival datings for 
this epoch of South-West Asian history. 

In A.D. 1952 this criterion, like the others, was not an instrument of 
precision; for in A.D. 1952 it was still uncertain exactly how long the 
Kassites had reigned, what was the exact year in the twelfth century 
3.6. with which the closing year of their reign was to be equated, and 
from what exact stage in their progressive conquest of the Land of Shinar 
they retrospectively dated the official inauguration of their régime. The 
closing year of the Kassite Dynasty's reign had been diversely dated 
circa 1172 B.C. by Eduard Meyer and circa 1150 B.C. by Albright On. 
the lower of these two rival equations the official beginning of the 
dynasty's reign would fall circa 1727/1726 B.C. on the authority of ‘King- 
List A’, which assigns to the thirty-six Kassite Kings a total of 576 years 
and 9 months.‘ A discrepancy between this list and one of the synchro- 
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nous lists disinterred at Asshur indicated, however, that some of the 
reigns reckoned as successive in ‘List A’ might in truth have been at 
least partly contemporary with one another; and this would mean that 
the date of the official inauguration of the dynasty might be appreciably 
lower than 1727/1726 B.C., even if the average length of all the thirty-six 
Kassite reigns was, not twelve years, but sixteen, while it could not be 
higher than 1749 B.C., even if, as now seemed improbable, ‘King-List A’ 
were correct and if, besides this, Eduard Meyer were, after all, not in 
error in dating its terminal year as early as 1172 B.C. 

It will be seen that what was known in A.D. 1952 about the chronology 
of the Kassite Dynasty was almost certainly compatible with Dating 
(D), since the highest possible date for the inauguration of the Kassite 
Raj was 1749 B.C., and, according to Dating (D), this was just later than 
the date of Hammurabi's death in 1750 B.C. and was only seven years 
earlier than the eighth year of Samsu-iluna's reign—reckoned as the year 
1743 B.C. according to Dating (6)—in which the Kassites make their 
first recorded appearance. The probability that some of the Kassite 
reigns were contemporaneous and the possibility that the terminal date 
of the Kassite Raj may have been circa 1151/1150 B.C., not circa 1172 
B.C., make it highly probable that the inaugural date of the Kassite Raj 
was later than 1743 B.C., even if the total duration of the Raj was 576 
years, as ‘King-List A’ states, At the same time, this Kassite criterion 
does not conclusively rule out Dating (c); for, as we have seen, the figure 
of 576 years for the total duration of the Raj seems to be impugned by 
the figure for the average length of an individual reign that results from 
taking an average of the nineteen reigns of known lengths; and it is also 
significant that Dr. Sidney Smith, whose chronology (Dating (5) would 
admit of a conquest by the Kassites of the whole of Babylonia up to the 
walls of Babylon itself at one blow at any time after 1743 1.c.—which, 
on this dating, was the date of the eighth year of Samsu-iluna’s reign— 
marshals? an imposing array of evidence pointing to the probability that 
the Kassites made themselves masters of Babylonia by a gradual pro- 
cess of successive encroachments, beginning in Samsu-iluna's eighth 
year, which was not completed till the city of Babylon itself was occupied 
by Agum II Kakrime, the ninth king of the Kassite Dynasty, 148 years 
later, after the extinction of the First Dynasty of Babylon by the Hittite 
raider Muršiliš I. Agum II Kakrime was ‘the first Kassite known to have 
undertaken restoration of buildings at Babylon. ... . There is no reliable 
evidence that any earlier king ruled the central provinces’? Smith's in- 
ference is that the Kassites dated the inauguration of their raj, not from 
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the completion of their conquest of Babylonia,! but from their establish- 
ment of their first substantial foothold on Babylonian ground: perhaps 
from their acquisition of the eastern provinces as a consequence of their 
‘defeat’ by Samsu-iluna, or perhaps from their subsequent extension of 
this first lodgement westwards over the Kingdom of Khana (‘Anah) on 
the Middle Euphrates. 

Smith points out that two of Agum II Kakrime's (Kassite King No. 
g's) successors, Kadashman-Harbe I (No. 16) and Burna-Buriash IIT 
(No. 20), were contemporaries of the Egyptian Emperor Amenhotep 
(Amenophis) ILI (imperabat 1413-1377 B.C., according to Wilson). The 
interval between Agum II's occupation of Babylon and the death of 
Amenhotep ITI would be 218 years (1595-1377 B.C.) according to Dat- 
ing (b), 154 (1531-1377 B.C.) years according to Dating (c); and the 
possible duration of Kassite reigns Nos. 9-20 inclusive would be rather 
longer than this interval, whatever the length of the interval might be 
reckoned to be, since Agum II may have been on the throne some years 
before he occupied Babylon, while Burna-Buriash III may have out- 
lived Amenhotep III. Since 12 reigns would run to about 192 years 
all told on an average of 16 years per reign, and to about 144 years all 
told on an average of 12 years per reign, it will be seen that Datings (b) 
and (c) were both alike compatible with the synchronism between the 
reigns of Kadashman-Harbe I and Burna-Buriash III and the reign of 
Amenhotep III. 

On this showing, the chronology of the Kassite Raj would not con- 
clusively rule out Dating (c), though Dating (d) would hardly be com- 
patible with the Kassite chronology on any interpretation of it 


Some Provisional Conclusions from the Evidence as it stood in A.D. 

1952 

We have now examined six criteria for judging between the four rival 
datings for a span of 210 years of South-West Asian history, extending 
from the date of the earliest of the letters in King Šamši-Adad I’s diplo- 
matic correspondence to the overthrow of the First Dynasty of Babylon 
by the Hittite war-lord Muršiliš I. We have found in all six cases that the 
evidence, up to date, was too fragmentary to allow of either exactness or 
certainty in our conclusions. Yet, inexact and provisional though these 
conclusions admittedly were, they did appear to throw some light at 
least on the relative merits of the four rival datings on the test of the 
evidence as this stood at the moment. The tentative findings of our in- 
quiry may be tabulated conveniently in the form of an examiner's 
schedule of marks, if the distinguished scholars whose rival views are 
here in question will forgive a layman for this rather impertinent treat- 
ment of them. 
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In this schedule, «+. stands for ‘probable almost to the point of cer- 
tainty’, œ for ‘probable’, B for ‘possible’, 8— for ‘just possible’, y for 
‘improbable’, y— for ‘improbable almost to the point of impossibility’. 
Any attempt to translate these symbols into precise numbers and then 
to add up each of the competitors’ totals would be doubly misleading. 
Tt would suggest that it was possible to arrive at a much more definite 
assessment than was really practicable in A.D. 1952, and it would also 
suggest that all six criteria were of equal significance, whereas in truth 
No. 4 was, in its very nature, more subjective than the rest, while Nos. 3 
and 5 were nets whose meshes were so loosely knit that they would let 
through gnats and camels indiscriminately. Ón this account the signal 
failure of Dating (d) to satisfy even Criterion No. § would have been 
a damagingly bad mark if there had not been grave doubts whether the 
date of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt was a valid criterion for our pur- 
pose of determining the chronology of South-West Asian history. 
When we take into account all six columns of marks, we find that 
Datings (a) and (d) are both debited with two y—, whereas neither 
Dating (6) nor Dating (c) has any gammas tb its discredit. If we take 
account of Criteria Nos. 1, 2, and 6 only, we find that Dating (a)'s marks 
are y—, y—, y, and Dating (d)'s marks 8—, a, y—, whereas Dating 
(b)'s marks are B—, B—, a-+, and Dating (2)s marks a+, a, 8. We may 
perhaps fairly conclude that, though Dating (d) fares better than Dating 
(a), both (d) and (a) are practically out of the running, and that only (6) 
and (c) are left in the field. We may go on to conclude that, though (b)'s 
marks are appreciably lower than (2)'s, we should not be justified on that 
account in eliminating (b) and pronouncing (c) to be the winner; for, 
though (c) looks like the winner on Criterion No. r, (8) looks no less like 
the winner on Criterion No. 6. As the evidence stood in A.D. 1952, 
Dating (bs strong point was its consonance with what was known so fat 
about the chronology of the Kessite Raj in Babylonia, and Dating (¢)’s 
strong point its consonance with what was known so far about the 
Khorsabad List of Kings of Assyria, These two apparently winning carda 
could not be played against one another, because there was no means of 
assessing their relative value. Accordingly, in A.D. 1952 it seemed pru- 
dent simply to record Datings (b) and (c) side by side, without attempt- 
ing to make any absolute appraisal of their respective merits. On the 
other hand the failure of Dating (a) to fit in with any possible interpreta- 
tion of the Khorsabad List and its synchronization of Samfi-Adad’s 
diplomatic correspondence with the apogee of the Twelfth Egyptian 
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Dynasty's ascendancy in Syria were marks which, between them, 
seemed to disqualify Dating (a); and Dating (d) seemed likewise to be 
disqualified by its placing of Hammurabi's death at a lover date than 
the lowest possible date for the Hyksos conquest of Egypt, together 
with its failure to allow sufficient time for the duration of the Kassite 
Raj in Babylonia even on the shortest credible estimate of this. 


The Chronology adopted in Volumes vii-x of this Study. 

On the strength of the considerations set out above, the reigns of 
Hammurabi and of any other sovereigns belonging to the First Dynasty 
of Babylon have been dated, in passages where they are mentioned in 
volumes vii-x of this Study, by simply giving the figures according to 
Dating (b) and to Dating (c) side by side. Earlier events in Sumeric 
history have been given corresponding pairs of dates which have been 
calculated by reducing, to terms of Datings (b) and (c) respectively, the 
"Time-intervals allowed, for the history of this age, in Eduard Meyer's 
chronology. The writer is aware that, for reasons given by Sidney Smith, 
this procedure for dating the pre-Babylonian chapters of South-West 
Asian history is arbitrary and that the results can, at best, be no more 
than approximately correct. All the same, it seems better to hazard an 
approximate dating than to leave all earlier chapters of Sumeric history 
hanging in the air without even the vaguest chronological paint d'appui. 

In the field of Egyptiac history from the beginning of the Eleventh 
Dynasty to the end of the Twelfth Dynasty the writer has adopted 
Parker’s chronology,? which, for the most part, is nine years lower than 
Eduard Meyer's. As for the earlier chapters of Egyptiac history, the 
writer has felt that here too, as in the Sumeric field, even the vaguest 
approximation is preferable to ‘a perfect and absolute blank’, and he 
has therefore reproduced, here, Wilson's datings,? which are commended 
not only by their authorship but by the reassuringly modest tentative- 
ness of their author in his presentation of them. In following the lead 
of an eminent living Egyptologist in a course that seemed, here too, 
to be the lesser evil, the writer of this Study was aware that, in these 
earlier chapters of Egyptiac history, the probability of error—in the 
state of knowledge as it was in A.D. 1952—was considerable. Wilson's 
datings have been followed likewise in the dates given in vols. vii-x of 
this Study for reigns of pharaohs in the age of ‘the New Empires 

2 See Sidney Smith's judgement cited on p, 17r, above. 
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1 
To Marcus, for teaching me to return Thanks to my Benefactors 

Marcus Aurelius taught me by example how good and how pleasant. 
it is for a writer to declare his gratitude to his pastors and masters. The 
first of the twelve books of Marcus's Meditations consists of a recital of 
his spiritual debts; and, when I read the Meditations for the first time in 
‘A.D. 1913, this one book moved me more than the eleven books con- 
taining Marcus’s notes of his own philosophy. I was struck by the 
warmth of the human feeling that this first book displays, and by the 
sincerity and delicacy with which this feeling is expressed. ‘The lesson 
that I then learnt from Marcus has been in my mind for the past thirty 
nine years, and now the time has come for me to act on it. 


I 
To my Mother, for making me an Historian 

My Mother awakened in me a life-long interest in History by com- 
municating to me her own interest in it at a very early stage of my life. 
At the youngest age to which my memory can travel back, I was already 
possessed, thanks to what my Mother had by then already done for me, 
by a love for History which has never left me. If my Mother had not 
given my mind—and heart too—this early bent, I am sure that I should 
not ever have written this book; so she bears some responsibility for the 
undertaking. 


nr 
To Edward Gibbon, for showing me, by Example, what an Historian 


could do 
Edward Gibbon, in The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, has always been my cynosure; and I have come to appreciate the 
greatness of his intellectual powers as I have come to realize that he did 
almost all that he did do by sheer intellectual prowess, in despite of the 
handicap imposed on his imagination by the narrowness of his sym- 
pathies with the human objects of his historical studies. 


Iv 
To People, Institutions, Landscapes, Monuments, Pictures, Languages, 
‘and Books, for exciting my Curiosity 
My great-uncle Captain Henry Toynbee (vivebat aD. 1819-1909), 
who had commanded the East Indiamen Ellenborough, Gloriana, Marl- 
Borough, and Hotspur and had retired from the sea in A.D. 1866, to be- 
come Marine Superintendent of the Meteorological Office in London, 
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without ever having served on a steamship, made me familiar with the 
build and life of the full-rigged sailing ship, which had been the master 
tool of the Western Civilization in its Modern Age, and which has 
vanished from the face of the seas within my own lifetime. 

My great-uncle conjured up for me, as living realities, not only the 
Modern Western square-rigged sailing ship and the seas over which she 
sailed, but also the ports in India and China for which she was bound. I 
could picture the Hoogly pilot coming on board in all his glory, and the 
laskars chanting sonorous epic poetry as they laboured at the capstan. 
Every Sunday afternoon my uncle's old friend General Crofton, who 
lived in Westbourne Square and had sailed from England to India in 
my uncle’s ship with reinforcements during the Indian Mutiny, used to 
come to tea at our house in London, No. 12 Upper Westbourne Ter- 
race, and I was never tired of hearing the two old men exchanging 
reminiscences. (On one of these Sundays my uncle’s nephew by mar- 
riage, Colonel Baden Powell, then just home from Mafeking and at the 
height of his fame, also came to call; and the two old men, after their 
usual talk about the Indian Mutiny, finally turned to their junior and 
asked him politely whether they were not right in thinking that he, too, 
had lately been on active service somewhere or other, and whether he 
would not tell them something about it. While my parents and I could 
hardly contain our laughter, the hero of the South African War had to 
tell us, as news, all that had been in the headlines months ago, He did what 
had been asked of him with a good humour that was vastly to his credit.) 

The sea captain's and the saper general's talk, the gigantic triple 
section of bamboo stem standing by the fireplace in the back part of the 
dining-room, the copper bonze riding the buffalo (then in the glass 
bookcase, and today on the mantlepiece in my study), the set of red and. 
white Indian chessmen, Aunt Ellen’s water-colour sketches of Indian 
scenes round the dining-room walls, and the fascinating legend of the 
duck-barge on the Yangtse, to which the ducks were summoned home 
at nightfall by a trumpet call—and came home quick, because they all 
knew that the last duck to return would be soundly thrashed—all this 
made India and China come alive for me. The evocation of these other 
worlds in my imagination was completed by my delight in the exotic 
trees in ‘the Flower Walk’ in Kensington Gardens, and by the models 
of Indian houses and villages (monkeys and all) and of Chinese rock- 
gardens in the Indian Museum. (These last, if I remember right, were 
gifts from the Manchu Imperial Court to Napoleon which had been 
intercepted by the British Navy.) 


‘The Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens peopled my world for 
me, while I was still in the perambulator, with continents, quadrupeds, 
poets, artists, sculptors, philosophers, and men of science. 


‘The Indian Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum in South 
Kensington, the United Services Museum in Whitehall, the British 
Museum, the Wallace Collection, the Tate Gallery, the National Gal- 
ery, and the Tower of London had put the visible works of Man on my 
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mental map for me long before I had travelled as far as one day's 
journey from the Fountains at the head of the Serpentine in Kensington 
Gardens, which were and are the omphalos of my Oikoumené. 


Relfe Brothers’ Charterhouse Oxford and Cambridge Atlas, which I 
acquired when I went to school in the autumn of A.D. 1896, put on the 
map for me New York, Vesuvius, and Palestine. A picture of Vesuvius 
smoking, and an equally exciting sketch-map of New York expanding, 
faced one another on the frontispiece, and the last map of all—'the 
World as Known to the Ancients —excited me because it was centred 
on the Mediterranean Sea and not on the European peninsula of Asia, 
On this illuminating map I began to learn the names of the provinces of 
the Roman Empire; and I remember another boy putting his finger one 
day on the shore of the remotest corner of the land-locked sea and say- 
ing to me, "That is Palestine’. I could hardly believe that a country which 
was already so familiar to me from the Bible could be marooned in such 
an out-of-the-way spot. It was not till long afterwards, when the Indic 
and the Sinic Civilization had risen above my horizon, that I realized 
how right our Medieval Western Christian forebears had been in locat- 
ing the centre of the Oikowmené at Jerusalem, and not at Rome, Paris, 
Greenwich, or any other point in their own eccentric Feringistan. 


Karl von Spruner and Theodor Menke revealed to me the history of 
the civilizations in the bird’s-eye view of cartography, in which, long 
before the days of flights at the altitude of the stratosphere, the human 
eye had found a means of taking in at a glance tracts of Space and ‘Time 
50 vast that it would have required innumerable volumes to describe 
them in the prolix medium of words. The first historical atlas that had 
come into my hands had been an English one, bought for me in a book- 
shop in Birmingham by my uncle, Percy Frankland, when I was 
staying with him and my Aunt Grace in the spring of A.D. 1903 during 
my convalescence from an illness, and this gift had already given me a 
new insight into History; but, as far back as I could remember, my 
Mother had been telling me that the best historical atlas in the World 
was the German masterpiece ‘Spruner-Menke’ ; on my return to school 
at Winchester in the summer term of A.D. 1903, I came upon an early 
edition of this in Moberly Library; and, after that, my first purchase 
with my first prize money was a set of the latest editions of all three 
volumes of this supremely great work of German scholarship. My 
‘Mother made me a brown holland cover for these folios, as a token that 
they were a xru’ és alei; and, ever since, they have continued to bemy 
constant companions and mentors. 


‘The city of York lifted England for me out of an artificial insularity 
and put this would-be alter orbi back into its proper place as an 


1 Sprunes, K. von: Atlas Antiquus, rd ed., edited by Th. Menke (Gotha 1862, 
Perthes); idem: Hand-Atlas fir die Geschichte des Mittelalters und der Neueren Zeit, 
ard ed., edited by Th. Menke (Gotha 1880, Perthes); idem: Hand.Atlas sur Geschichte 
siens Afrika s, Amerika's, und Australiens, and ed. (Gotha 1855, Perthes). 
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integral part of the Oikoumené, In the names of the streets— Coney 
Street, Gudrumgate, and the rest—I rediscovered the Danish fore- 
fathers of my own family whose home was in the Lincolnshire fens, and I 
recollected that, in the reign of King Canute, England had been a pro- 
vince of a Scandinavian thalassocracy encircling the North Sea—as, 
in the days of Constantine the Great, who had been raised on the shield 
in York, and of Septimius Severus, who had died there, Britain had 
been a province of a Roman thalassocracy encircling the Me 
ranean, 


The glory of God, declared! in the beauty of die unbegreiflich hohen 
Werke? upon which the puny works of Man have been embroidered, 
was revealed to me when I saw Parnassus and Helicon and the Acro- 
corinthus from the Gulf of Corinth; the Acropolis of Athens from 
round the shoulder of Salamis; Olympus from Dhomokó (a white peak 
floating on air); Tajgetus, stern-on, from Dhimitsina; the mountains of 
Crete from the crater-rim of Santorin, as they reared their heads out 
of the sea in the sudden visibility lent to them by nightfall; the Sun 
setting through the Golden Gate at San Francisco; the Via Appia 
Antica and the Inland Sea of Japan in the moonlight; Nara haunted by 
its holy deer; monasteries perched Uke eyries on the crags of Athos, 
cenotaphs of the heroes of Japan under the shadow of giant crypto- 
merias on Koya San; the Great Wall of China wriggling like a snake 
over billowy mountains; the Roman Wall crowning the crags at How- 
steads; the Siebengebirge writhing down on to the Great North Euro- 
pean Plain; the Great North Road running out of Seoul to seek Peking; 
the Rocky Mountains rushing, for an hour before we reached them, to 
meet our aeroplane at a speed of three hundred miles an hour; the sky- 
line of New York from the eastern approaches; the battlements of the 
Kremlin at 2.30 am. on a winter's night; Lake Baikal with the Sun 
setting behind its engirdling mountains, as the train picked its way 
round the southern shore; the valley of the Connecticut River clad in 
its autumn scarlet and gold; the Mongol Valley of the Shilka and the 
Ottoman valley of the Hebrus; Boghazqal'eh offering a grander stage 
than Hisirlyg for the Second Book of The Aeneid; the apparition, be- 
tween serried palm-groves and serried palm-groves, of majniin wharves 
and refineries at Abadin ; Cologne Cathedral looming up at the end of 
a transcontinental journey home to Western Christendom from Vladi- 
Vostok; the purple citadel of Jodhpur and the blue sky piercing rose-red 
marble fretworks at Ahmadabad; the ruins of Rievaulx Abbey from the 
terrace above; the Sainte Chapelle; Chartres Cathedral; Durham 
Cathedral seen stern-on from across the river, and the overwhelming 
first impression of the giant round columns, weirdly carved in hypnotize 
ing patterns; Waynflete's chantry in the cloisters of the College of St, 
Mary de Winton prope Winton; the ilex in the cloisters of the College of 
St. Mary de Winton ad Oxon; the Ayia Sophia, the Küchük Ayia 
Sophia, and the mosque of Mehmed Sököllü Pasha in Istanbul; the tiles 
in the mosque of Rüstem Pasha; the Qahriyeh Jami'sy with its live 

? Psalm xix. 1 2 Goethe: Faust, l 249. 
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mosaics; the Green Mosque at Brusa; the masonry of Aleppo; the 
Altar and Temple of Heaven at Peking; the Pyramids of the Sun 
and Moon at Teotihuacán; the church-crowned pyramid at Cholula; 
Palenque defying the tropical forest; the thirsty cities of the Puuc; 
Monte Alban, at whose epiphany in his majesty the Acropolis of Sardis 
dwindles to the stature ofamole-hill; the cock-crows rising, faint but clear, 
from a sleepy city far below, as the dawn breaks upon the summit of 
the citadel of Afyün Qara Hisar; the blue wall of Taurus rising up sheer 
on either hand, as we sight it at the watershed en route from Nigdeh 
to the Cilician Gates; the bust of Antiochus the Great and the statue 
of Julian the Apostate in the Louvre; the bust of Nefertiti in the Reichs- 
museum at Berlin, 


As a present for my sixteenth birthday, my uncle William Toynbee 
gave me tickets for my Mother and me to see a performance of Gilbert 
Murray's translation of The Trojan Women of Euripides. As I write this, 
on the 11th May, 1951, I am taking out of the row of G. M.'s works in 
the bookcase, given me by my Mother, in my study at 45 Pembroke 
Square, the copy of the text that we bought at the theatre, with my 
name in it in my Mother's handwriting, dated ‘2sth April, 1905. That 
afternoon, I learnt that a Greek play could be conjured back to life. 


‘My Mother introduced me to Robert Browning. In my fourth year 
at Winchester his poetry was one of the three special subjects set for our 
English Literature Prize, and, in the Christmas holidays of A.D. 1905-6, 
my Mother and I read Browning together. I can remember the evening, 
in the lamplight, when she opened a volume and said: ‘I will begin 
with My Star; I wonder what you will think of it Her pleasure at the 
prospect of sharing her love of Browning’s poetry with me had opened 
my heart to the poet before I had heard a line. 


Cyril Bailey introduced me to Lucretius when I was finishing my 
education in the Hellenic literature by reading for the School of Litterae 
Graecae et Latinae at Oxford. 

Supremus veniet, clueat qui dignu’ poeta— 

Hic deus, hic—fundens divinà carmina voce. 

I could never emulate my tutor’s learning in the text of Lucretius's 
poem or in the philosophy of Lucretius's master Epicurus, or in the 
ideas of the atomic school of Hellenic scientists on whose system Epi- 
curus drew for his own ethical purposes? but I could and did catch 
from him his admiration for the Roman poets work and his love for 
the nobly austere and sensitive personality that shines through an im- 
personal exposition of a drab theory about the nature of the Universe. 


QT Lage Cari de Rerum Natur br sex, edited by Cyr Bailey (Oxforå 1947, 

Clarendon Press, 3 vols). 

pe Pra “The Extant Remains, edited by Cyril Bailey (Oxford 1926, Clarendon 
Bailey, Cyril: The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford 1928, Clarendon Press). 
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Professor Sir "Thomas Arnold and Professor H. A. R. Gibb gave me 
an invaluable start—not carried farther yet—towards learning Arabic, 
and ‘Ali Riz Bey towards learning Turkish. 


Reynold A. Nicholson, in his Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prose,* 
gave me a glimpse of a Classical Islamic literature that I was unable to 
read in the original. 


Arthur Waley, in his A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems, gave me 
a glimpse of a Classical Sinic literature that I was unable to read in the 
original. 


Moberly Library in the College of St. Mary de Winton prope Winton, 
the library of Balliol College, Oxford, the Finlay Library and the general 
library at the British Archaeological School at Athens, the library of the 
Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies in London, 
the library of the School of Oriental Studies in the University of Lon- 
don, and the Long Gallery at Castle Howard opened up for me the vast 
universe of Modern Western printed books. 


‘Thor Heyerdahl, in Kon-Tiki revealed to me ‘the works of the Lord 
and His wonders in the deep,” and this revelation taught me the secret 
of a latter-day Norwegian hero's Viking ancestors’ achievements. 


"The genealogy of the descendants of Noah's three sons in the tenth. 
chapter of the Book of Genesis gave me my first notion of the differen- 
tiation of the Human Race into divers groups and sub-groups, and of the 
historical problems raised by the question how these groups are related 
to one another. Coming across the chapter, as I did, in a lesson at 
school when I was seven years old, I was excited to find myself, as I 
supposed, being admitted to an inside view of the panorama of the un- 
folding of human history from the bud. It was not till I read E. Forrer's 
Die Provinzeinteilung des Assyrischen Reichs pp. 70-82, that I fully 
realized the lateness of the date and the shortness of the period repre- 
sented by the catalogue, given in verses 2-5, of the sons and grandsons 
of Japheth. This catalogue proves, in the light of Assyriology, to be a 
mirror of the political map of the northern borderlands of the Assyrian 
Empire within the hundred years beginning circa 725 B.C. All the same, 
this late and ephemeral Israélitish mappa mundi did me the inestimable 
service of introducing me to the problem of Mankind’s diversity-in- 
unity. 


H. Drummond, in his Tropical Africa,S revealed to me, when I was a 
child, the life of Primitive Man in one of his last fastnesses, at a moment 
when this primitive way of life was being broken up by the Modern 


1 Cambridge 1922, University Pres 2 London 1920, Constable 
3 Ghieago #530, Rand Mehdi $ Bel evi aa. 
+ Leg ngao, Hincichue * London 1888; Hose: & Stoughton 
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Western Civilization’s steam plough galloping in the tracks of the 
Islamic Civilization's harrow. 


Sir Edward Creasy, in The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, gave 
me my first notion of Universal History. In the ‘Time-dimension the 
book carries the reader’s mind backward as far as 490 B.c. and forward as 
far as A.D. 1815, while in the Space-dimension it carries him outwards, 
‘within that span of 2,305 years, from the Basin of the Aegean Sea across 
South-Western Asia to the Panjab, across the Black Sea to the Ukraine, 
and across the Atlantic Ocean to North America. Out of the fifteen 
battles in Creasy's canon of historical scripture, Arbela, Metaurus, 
Châlons, and Tours were the most fascinating for me. As I read, I saw 
Alexander, Hannibal, Attila, and ‘Abd-ar-Rahmin rise in turn above 
my horizon; but, while my imagination was being stirred by these 
titanic figures, my mind was being educated by the intervening synopses 
of events in which the author had skilfully strung his fifteen great occa- 
sions along one continuous chronological thread. 


‘The authors of four volumes of The Story of the Nations*—all four of 
them on my table on this twenty-first day of February, 1951, fifty-three 
years after they first came into my hands—suddenly revealed to me, 
when I was eight or nine years old, the histories of the Egyptiac, Baby- 
onic, and Syriac civilizations simultaneously, and thereby initiated me 
into a synoptic view of History which has been illuminating my study of 
History since then. These four volumes had belonged to my grand- 
mother Harriet Toynbee (her bookplate is in each of them), and, after 
her death in A.D. 1897, they were given to my Mother because she was 
the historian in the family. I remember, as if it were yesterday, catching 
sight, one morning after breakfast, of this batch of unfamiliar green and 
brown volumes on a familiar book-shelf. Curiosity moved me to pull 
them out, and, as soon as I opened them, I found them absorbing. They 
revealed to me a vista that has been widening and lengthening ever 
since, My first step towards enlarging it was to buy, with savings from 
my pocket money, Z. A. Ragozin's Chaldea (sth ed., 1896),) to which 
the same authors Assyria had been a sequel. ‘Arnold J. Toynbee, 
March 1899, is inscribed in this volume in my Mother's handwriting. 


1 "The copy which my Father gave me in A.D. 1898 was of the forty-first edition, pub- 
lished in thet year (London, Bentley) 

"The series was published in London by Fisher Unwin. The four volumes that 
were of momentous personal importance for me were George Rawlinson'a Ancient 
Xoyor (and edition, 1887); Z. A. Ragonin's Anyria (2888); Ragozin's Media, Babylon, 
and Persia (1889); Arthur Gilman's The Saracens (1887). 

5 "The fist edition of Chaldea had been published in A.D. 1886, Notwithstanding the 
dite of this book, the subject of it was not the wanderings of the Chaldacan Nomad 
barbarians who had Altered into the south-western fringes of the Land of Shinar out of 
the North Arabian Steppe inva Vélkerwanderung cea t4ssorrag me; it waa the 
genesis and growth of a civilization that, in thie Study, has been labelled ‘the Sumeric 
After the name of the Sumerian people who STi s Biblical terminology Ur 


of the Chaldeee (Genesis xi, 38) had led the, ws’ Western discoverers of this. 
Tongbs tee te to jump to the mistaken conclusion that the Chaldaeans 
Bad be wo oF the Sumerians, instead of realizing that they had been. 


the latest comers before the Arabs. 
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A. J. Church’s Stories of the East from Herodotus! introduced me to the 
vast and variegated landscape of Herodotus's Oikoumené. The pictures 
opened my eyes to two distinctive styles of art that were the respective 
signatures of the Egyptiac and the Babylonic Civilization, 


J.P. Mahaffy, in his volume? on Alexander's Empire? in the Story of the 
Nations, revealed to me the post-Alexandrine chapter of Hellenic 
history. I can remember my excitement when, as I opened the book in 
the foyer of a theatre to which my parents were taking me during one 
of my holidays from school, I came upon the map showing Hellenism 
pushing its way from European Greece into the Indus Valley across all 
the derelict satrapies of a shattered Achaemenian Empire. But it was not 
till I opened the book again, after an interval of many years, on the 17th. 
April, 1951, that I noticed and appreciated the author's historical in- 
sight in reproducing on the cover the bust, not of Alexander, but of 
Epicurus. 


Edwyn Bevan, in his The House of Seleuzus,* carried me farther into 
the fascinating study of post-Alexandrine Hellenic history into which I 
had been initiated by J. P. Mahaffy in his Alexander's Empire. After- 
wards, when I had the happiness of coming to know Edwyn Bevan per- 
sonally, I learnt more from this great Christian historian than even he 
knew how to put into any book. 


Emil Schürer, in his A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ revealed to me the illuminating historical truth that, in the time 
of Christ, the Coele Syria that had been conquered from the Ptolemies 
by the Seleucidae in 202-198 B.C. was a cultural arena in which the 
Jewish forlorn hope of a Syriac Society was engaged with an aggressive 
Hellenism corps à corps. I vividly remember a Sunday morning at 
Winchester in Cloister Time, 4.5. 1907, when, as I was reading the 
Second Division, volume i, paragraphs 22 and 23, of Schürer's History 
in bed before breakfast, I made the exciting discovery of the Hellenic 
city-states—ranged in a pair of parallel tiers, one tier along the coast and 
another along the well-wooded and well-watered uplands of Trans- 
jordania—of which I had already taken a visual cognizance, without 
having grasped their full historical significance, on two maps in 
Spruner's Atlas Antiquus on which they were coloured a conspicuous 
red and were labelled ‘urbes Graecanicae’. This summer's morning, as I 
began to make myself better acquainted with this Coele-Syrian galaxy 
of Hellenic city-states in Schiirer’s industriously compiled gazetteer, I 
learnt for the first time that an Hellenic Gadara, which had been 
notorious to its Jewish neighbours in the time of Christ for nothing but 

1 London s881 iio) Sede. ers 

3 Bedi th nro my owo eonemporaries and friends, Allen and Rex Leeper 

4 London 1992, Edward Arnold, a vols 
gui Englin aeaation’ cwo parts in Bve volumes, with a sixth volume containing an 
index; Bainburgh 1800-1, Clarke 
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a Gentile disregard of the Mosaic tabu against breeding swine, had 
given birth, at the turn of the second and the last century B.C., to the 
Meleager who was the author of the famous garland poem in the Antho- 
logia Palatina, and thereafter to a Theodorus who had made himself. 
sufficiently eminent as a professor of Greek literature to obtain the post 
of tutor to the future Emperor Tiberius. As this fresh light on the scene 
of the stampede of the Gadarene Swine began to dawn on me, I felt as 
if the early morning sunlight, which at that moment was turning the 
walls of Chapel into glowing gold, were performing some equivalent 
alchemy in my mind, 


Canon George Rawlinson, in The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, 
which I read during my convalescence from an illness in the winter of 
A.D. 1902-3, revealed to me a Sasanian chapter of Iranian history in 
which Iran had held her own against a Rome that had commanded the 
united forces of the entire Hellenic World. 


V. A. Smith, in The Early History of India? revealed to me the his- 
tories of the rise and fall of the Indic Civilization and the rise of its 
Hindu successor. I stumbled on an early edition of it in the library of 
Balliol College, Oxford, in a.D. 1907. A later edition has been one of my 
constant companions since April, 1920. 


Friedrich Hirth, in The Ancient History of China, revealed to me the 
history of the Sinic Civilization down to a date thirty-five years short of 
the founding of a Sinic universal state by Ts'in She Hwang-ti. I 
stumbled on a copy in one of the book-shops on the south side of Broad 
Street, Oxford, while I was an undergraduate. A copy of the second re- 
print, bought in Boston, Mass., in October 1925, has been one of my 
constant companions. 


Sir William Tarn, in The Greeks in Bactria and India, revealed to me 
the crucible of the Mahayana, 


Sir Aurel Stein, in a lantern lecture on his Central Asian expedition of 
A.D. 1907-8 which he gave in the great hall of the Examination Schools 
at Oxford while I was an undergraduate (studia Oxoniae exercebam A.D. 
1907-11), revealed to me the Central Asian corridor in which the Indic 
and the Judaic religions had once run into one another and had after- 
wards travelled forward abreast on their eastward journey into a Sinic 
World. I followed up the vista that had been opened for me in this lecture 
by reading the archaeologist-explorer'e Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan.s 


Sir Charles Eliot, in his Hinduism and Buddhism,$ gave me the sensa- 
tion of being shown the other side of the Moon by revealing to me the 
? London 1876, Longmans, Green. 
2 Poblished st Oxford by the Clarendon Press (st ed, 1904: and ed, 1914) 
$ Published in New York in ssp, 1908 by the Columbia University Pres. 
$ Cambridge 1938, Univer 


ress. 
MMA, Stein: Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan (London 1904, Hurst & Blackett). 
London 1521, Edward Arnold, 3 vols. 
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history and éthos of that half of the Oikoumené that has received its 
higher religious illumination from an Indic, and not from a Judaic, 
source. My geographical horizon, historical vista, and gamut of spiritual 
experience had all been doubled before I had finished reading this 
great book. 


Michael Rostovtzeff, in his Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, re- 
vealed to me the Nomad Civilization of the Great Eurasian Steppe. 


Sir Henry Yule, in his edition of Marco Polo's book,? and Sir Henry 
Howorth, in his history of the Mongols, revealed to me the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe, with an alter orbis in Eastern Asia, on the far side of it, 
which Herodotus leaves still tantalizingly veiled when he lifts one 
corner of the curtain of ignorance to uncover the waterless ocean’s 
western bay, I shall never forget my sensations when, one evening in 
June 1908, as the night-train for Aberdeen slid out of King’s Cross 
Station, I opened the first volume of Howorth’s pioneer work and saw 
a vast unknown landscape spread itself before my eyes: Kin and Sung 
and Tangut; Qāra Qitày and Khwarizm; Naiman and Karayit. When 
the train slid into Edinburgh early on the following morning, I was still 
busily taking on board a cargo of exciting new knowledge that has been 
a key part of my mental furniture ever since. Propped up with a pillow 
in my third-class corner-seat, I was sleepy but unsated. Thanks to 
Howorth’s infectious enthusiasm for his subject, I had, I believe, that 
night, at second hand, some inkling of ‘Messer Millione’s’ excitement 
when he saw his first sight of China with the eyes of the flesh. 


W. H. Prescott, in his History of the Conquest of Mexico, which was 
read aloud to us at my preparatory school, put the civilizations of the 
New World on my mental map for me. 


"The Maudslay Collection revealed to me the history of the Mayan 
Civilization. As I was wandering round the British Museum one day in 
AD. 1923, I stumbled on a room in which the central object on exhibition 
was a cast of a stone of a tortoise-like shape, but far larger than the 
largest giant tortoise that I had ever seen at the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent's Park; and I found that this object and its companions were 
covered with reliefs in a style, new to me, which was reminiscent of the 
Egyptiac, the Sumeric, and the Sinic, and yet was distinctively differ- 
ent from each and all of these. These casts and originals—the fruits of 
A. P. Maudslay’s field work in Mayan lands since a.D. 1881—had then 
just been brought up from the basement of the South Kensington 
Museum and placed on view in Bloomsbury. I did not leave the British 
Museum that afternoon without having bought the Guide to the Mauds- 


Oxford 1922, Clarendon Press, 
2 The Book of Ser Marco Polo, translated into English by Sir H. Yule, ard ed, re- 
‘vised by H. Cordier (London 1995, John Murray, 2 vols.); Notes and Addenda by H. 
Cordes (London ipeo John Murra 
3 Howorth, H. H.: History of the Mongols, Parts T-III in 4 volumes (London 1876- 
1886, Longmans Green); Part IV, Supplement and Indexes (London 1928, Longmans). 
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lay Collection of Maya Sculptures from Central America, published in 
A.D. 1923 by order of the Trustees. The exhibits and the guide-book, 
between them, introduced me to a culture which had previously been 
beyond my historical horizon. I ascertained that the object which had 
first caught my eye was a cast of ‘Monolithic Animal P" from Quirigué. 
From that day onwards, the Mayan Civilization had a place on my 
mental map. 


When, in July 1908, I was staying with my Mother's former pupil 
and life-long bosom friend Urith Perrot in her house at Blellach, near 
Dinnet, on Donside, I found there in the library Lactantius’s De Morti- 
bus Persecutorwn and the Nuremberg Chronicle, and sat up reading 
them into the small hours of those twilight midsummer Scottish nights. 


"Thomas Hodgkin, in Italy and her Invaders, awakened my interest in 
the post-Hellenic interregnum when I found and read the book in 
Moberly Library at Winchester. 


‘The Benedictine Abbey at Ampleforth has made me aware of the 
spiritual impetus of the Western Christian monastic life, and has shown 
me that the secret of the historical continuity of the Benedictine Order 
is the whole-heartedness of the faith of Saint Benedict’s spiritual sons. 
Listening to the singing of the Office in the church, and reminding my- 
self that this opus Dei had been carried on without a break throughout 
the fourteen hundred years that had passed since the Founder’s genera- 
tion, I came to realize that this Western religious community, which was 
the matrix of Western Christendom, possessed a greater vitality than 
any of the secular institutions that had hived off from it. Driven from 
‘Westminster on to the Continent by the outbreak of the Reformation, 
this particular Benedictine community had struck root again at Dieu- 
louard in Lorraine, where, for the next quarter of a millennium, it had 
been kept alive by a constant supply of English postulants who could 
follow the monastic calling only at the price of expatriation, Driven 
from Dieulouard back to England by the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, the community had struck fresh root in the vale of Ampleforth in 
Yorkshire. How had it managed to survive these successive uprootings ? 
‘This question has been answered for me by my experience of the friend- 
ships that I have had the happiness of making with some of this com- 
munity's living members. 


My Mother made me aware that there had been a Byzantine, as well 
as a Carolingian, Empire, and that the Normans had conquered Sicily 
as well as England, 


E, A. Freeman's Historical Essays? opened up for me vistas of Western 
and Hellenic history that led me out into the great open spaces beyond, 
1 Oxford 1852-9, Clarendon Press, 8 vols, in 9 parts 
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Charles Oman, in A History of the Art of War from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century! introduced me to the Cataphract® and made it 
clear to me that an age which had witnessed so great a revolution in 
military technique 2s the Late Roman reversion to cavalry from infantry 
could not be a mere epilogue, but must mark the opening of a new 
chapter of history. The Psalter of Theodore of Caesarea, from which 
Oman had reproduced some of the pictures of Byzantine fighting men, 
was shown to me by a friend of my Mother's in the British Museum. 


Geoffroi de Villehardouin, as T sat reading his Conguéte de Constanti- 
nople in de Wailly's attractive edition? by the fireside in my Uncle Paget 
Toynbee’s library at Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks, in December 1906, 
made me repeat to myself Lewis Carroll’s satirical poem the Walrus and 
the Carpenter when I came to the gifted Champenois adventurer’s 
unctuous account of the pious tears which the Frenchmen and the 
Venetians shed together over their cold-blooded bargains at Zara’s and 
Byzantium's expense. I remembered that evening when, on the 21st 
February, 1912, I first set eyes on the Villehardouins’ castle at Kalamáta, 


Under Campbell Dodgson’s auspices, my Mother and I spent many 
hours in the Print Room of the British Museum looking at Albrecht 
Diirer’s drawings and sketches, 


George Finlay, in A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans 
to the Present Time, Bc. 146 to AD. 1864,4 revealed to me the dis- 
integration of the Ottoman Empire and the cultural reorientation of the 
Millet-i-Rüm from an Ottoman to a Western qiblah. 


Colonel G. F. R. Henderson's Stonewall Jackson which my father 
gave me to read in the summer holidays one year while I was at school at 
‘Winchester, revealed to me both the tragedy and the romance of the 
American Civil War. 


Beech Point, near Danville, Kentucky, where I stayed with my dear 
friend Robert Shelby Darbishire for the first time in the summer of 
‘AD. 1925, gave me a glimpse, from inside, of a post-Bellum rural South 
that was then still as remote in spirit from Cincinnati, across the Ohio, as 
I found Lithuania to be from East Prussia when I crossed another 
cultural frontier there in the spring of A.D. 1928. 

? London 1898, Methuen. 

2 This eariy introduetion to a type of military accoutrement which has never ceased to 
fascinate me once got me into trouble when, at my preparatory school, È was given, for 
translation into Latin, an account in English of Crassus a macch eastward th $3 Bi 
When 1 eame to a sentence recording the King of Armenia a advice to the Romas cays” 
mander to hug the Armenian foothills and give a wide berth to the Mesopotamian plaina 
for Tear of the Parthian cavalry, 1 translated the English werd avai by the Latin 

"here on eirth did You tun across tht outlandish word? aed the 


$ New edition, revised by H. P, Tozer: Oxford 1877, Clarendon Press, 7 vols, 
5 London 1898, Longmans, Green, a volas o z 
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Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his Sixty Years a Queen, “The Story of Her 
Majesty's Reign, Illustrated Chiefly from the Royal Collections’,! re- 
vealed to me, in his panorama, the achievements of Victorian England. 


My Mother's account of her conversation with the disgruntled custo- 
dian of the deserted royal palace at Hanover, when she visited it during 
her stay in Germany in A.D. 1885, made me realize, even as a child, that 
all was not well under the surface in Prussia~Germany. 


Sir Lewis Namier, when he made his memorable first appearance at 
Balliol College, Oxford, as an undergraduate, in A.D. 1908, put on my 
mental map for me the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy and the Jewish 
Pale, which were then still quite unknown worlds for English under- 
graduates of our generation, though, within seven or eight years from 
then, half of us were to lose their lives in a general war fought to prevent 
Germany from establishing an ascendancy over Eastern Europe which, 
at the next stage, would have enabled her to make a bid for world 
dominion. 


R. W. Seton-Watson (‘Scotus Viator’), in his Racial Problems in Hun- 
gary, lent to me by A. E. Zimmern in the summer term of A.D. 1909, 
illuminated for me a plague-spot in the East European landscape that 
Sir Lewis Namier bad brought within my horizon. 


‘Though ‘historical novels’ are apt to set my teeth on edge by offering 
me a stone instead of bread, I should be ungrateful indeed if I failed to 
acknowledge my debt to Herodotus for his tales of Mycerinus and 
Rhampsinitus and Nitocris, to Leo Tolstoy for his War and Peace, to 
Naomi Mitchison for her The Corn King and the Spring Queen! to L. S. 
Woolf for his The Village in the Jungle, to O. E. Rélvaag for his Giants 
in the Earth to Georg Moritz Ébers for his Uarda; to Victor Hugo for 
his Quatre- Vingt Treize and Les Misérables, and to Émile Erckmann and 
‘Alexandre Chatrian for their Le Blocus, When I looked in at Phals- 
bourg on the 26th July, 1929, en route from Calais to Constantinople, its 
bastions and casemates were already so familiar to me that I could 
hardly believe that I was now setting eyes on them for the first time. I 
had found Le Blocus im a row of discarded books on a shelf in the 
pantry at No. 12 Upper Westbourne Terrace, and Quatre-Vingt Treize 
on a shelf in my Aunt Gertrude Toynbee’s flat. 


C. G. Jung, in his Psychological Types? opened up for me a new 
dimension in the realm of Life, The admirable catholicity with which. 
Jung draws upon materials of the most diverse kinds for the illustration 
of his themes enabled me to find my way into the terra incognita of the 


2 London 1897, arranged and printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode, published by Harms- 
? London 1908, Constable, 3 London 1931, Cape. 
4 London 19:3, Edward Arnold, 5 New York 1927, Harper. 
$ English translation by C. Bull, Leipzig 1877, Low, 2 vole. 
7 English translation: London 1923, Kegan Paul. 
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Psyche's subconscious abyss by proceeding from the known to the un- 
known, I was fascinated to watch, under Jung's analysis, the same prim= 
ordial image coming to light in a familiar myth and in some rebarbatif. 
clinical case in Jung’s own professional practice which might have re- 
pelled my mind if my interest in the analysis of the myth had not drawn 
‘me on to take a consequent interest in the myth's clinical counterpart. 

After Jung had thus given me the freedom of the New World of 
Psychology, 1 found here the equivalents, in the experience of the Soul, 
of a number of phenomena that I had already observed for myself in 
the experience of Society. The polarization of ths indy (psychic energy) 
when it strikes an obstacle was the equivalent of the schism in the Body 
Social (mirror of the Soul) after a failure to respond to a challenge. The 
depression of subordinated functions into the Subconscious was the 
equivalent of the estrangement of a proletariat from a dominant minority. 
The explosive discharge of obstructed libido was the equivalent of a 
Völkerwanderung of barbarian war-bands when the limes behind which. 
they have been pent up at last gives way in a collapse that had been 
symbolized for me in the bursting of the Dam of Ma'rib. A salvation 
proceeding from the Subconscious was the equivalent of a salvation 
proceeding from the Internal Proletariat. The re-emergence, after a sub- 
marine voyage, of splinters of conscious psychic life that have been sul 
merged in the Subconscious was the equivalent of the re-emergence in 
the myth of Jesus, after a submarine voyage along the underground 
river of Folk-Memory, of a history of Agis and Cleomenes which had 
descended into the folk-lore of an Internal Proletariat. The projection 
of elements of the Subconscious upon external objects was the equiva- 
lent of the radiation of elements of the life of a disintegrating civilization 
into its external proletariat, 


v 

To People and Books, for teaching me Methods of Intellectual Work 

H. J. Haselfoot, who initiated me at Wootton Court School, Kent, 
into the art of coping with unseen translations from Ancient Greek 
authors in preparation for the Winchester College scholarship elections 
of A.D. 1901 and A.D. 1902, taught me the sovereign intellectual art of 
deliberately taking time—even when time is short—to let the mind play 
round a problem and try to grasp it as a whole before plunging into any 
attempt to solve it in detail. This is the most valuable single lesson in 
intellectual method that I have ever been given. It made so deep an 
impression on me at the time that I was able to take it to heart, and I 
have used it, ever since, in every piece of intellectual work that I have 
ever undertaken, 

I remember that my master and I started operations together on a 
description of a naval battle in ‘Thucydides’ History of the Atheno-Pelo- 
ponnesian War. My master used this text (I think it must have been 
‘Book II, chapter 91) to show me how to arrive at the meaning of the 
Greek word peréwpos by bringing my scanty acquaintance with the Greek 
vocabulary into relation with the context of the word in this passage. 
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"This was a masterly piece of educational work for which I am abidingly 
grateful, 


J. A. Smith allowed me to educate myself by listening in to a spacious 
and fertile mind thinking aloud. 


"The experience of working in H.B.M. Foreign Office in Whitehall 
during the First and then again during the Second World War taught 
me, as a temporary civil servant, two lessons that I have found invaluable 
for an historian. 

‘The first lesson is that the acquisition of information is, not an end in 
itself, but only a means to the end of taking action. In the service of a 
government or any other institution, the action which is the purpose 
of the acquisition of information is, of course, action of the ‘practical’ 
kind; but the golden rule which I had learnt in the Foreign Office from 
the business of acquiring information for use in such ‘practical’ action 
proved to apply with equal force to an historian’s work. Action taken on 
any plane will be in danger of going wrong if it is not taken in the light 
of the truth and of nothing but the truth; but it will be in equal danger 
of getting nowhere if it is not also taken in the light of no more of the 
truth than the minimum that is relevant to the particular piece of action 
that is on the current agenda, 

‘This golden rule which the Intellect has to learn for itself by ‘practical’ 
experience has been made fool-proof on the subconscious level by being 
made there to work automatically; for the human Memory, as Bergson. 
has pointed out, is a psychic mechanism which gives the Will a chance 
of taking action by withholding from the Consciousness every record in 
the vast and ever growing complete collection of past impressions that 
lies stored in a subconscious psychic depository, unless and until a 
particular record is required by the Consciousness for the practical 
purpose of enabling the Will to put some design into effect. If the mech- 
anism of the Memory did not thus implacably withhold from the Con- 
sciousness all registered information that was not pertinent to the action 
in hand, the Consciousness would be paralysed, and perhaps even be 
driven mad, by an overwhelming flood of irrelevant recollections. 

‘This first lesson that is to be learnt from working in a department of 
state has a second as its corollary. The information that is to be found 
in an official document will have been put there—if we may assume that 
the document has been drafted competently—in order to serve some 
official purpose which, whatever it may have been, will certainly not 
have been the irrelevant purpose of informing a future historian. The 
relevancy of documents to their ‘practical’ purposes increases their 
potential value as pieces of historical evidence, but the historian will 
not be able to profit by them for his own intellectual purpose unless 
and until he succeeds in rediscovering, or reconstructing, those quite 
different purposes for which they were made. 


John Stuart Mill, in his Autobiography, taught me to keep my mind 
fresh by alternating, on some regular rhythm, between different kinds 
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of intellectual work. Between the wars I used to write the Chatham 
House Survey of International Affairs in the winter and spring in Lon- 
don and A Study of History in the summer and autumn in Yorkshire, 
In writing Parts VI-XIII of A Study of History since the 1st July, 
1947, I have been able—thanks to the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York in making it possible for Chatham House to 
release my time to the necessary extent—to follow a daily cycle in Lon- 
don, working at home in the mornings and at Chatham House in the 
afternoons. The shorter the wave of this alternating rhythm of intellec- 
tual work, the longer, in my experience, is the time for which it is pos- 
sible to go on working continuously on a long task without the mental 
engine’s ‘seizing’, 


From seeing the mighty remains of Venetian fortresses in the Levant, 
I learnt to know something of Venice herself without having set eyes on 
her. From observing the impacts made by the Western Civilization upon 
other societies, I came to know something of the éthos of the West with- 
out having studied Western history. 


Plato taught me, by example, not to be ashamed of using my imagina- 
tion as well as my intellect. He taught me, when, in a mental voyage, I 
found myself at the upper limit of the atmosphere accessible to the 
Reason, not to hesitate to let my imagination carry me on up into the 
stratosphere on the wings of a myth. In never being either too proug or 
too timid to take to a myth for the sake of reconnoitring regions of the 
Spiritual Universe beyond the Reason's range, Plato was showing both 
the humility and the audacity of a great mind, and this Hellenic philo- 
sopher's example fortified me in an adverse Western mental environ- 
ment in which I did not find any outstanding contemporary good 
example to follow. have now lived to see the subconscious well-spring of 
Poetry and Prophecy restored to honour in the Western World by the 
genius of C. G. Jung; but, before Jung’s star at last rose above my hori- 
zon, Plato's example, brought within my ken by an Hellenic classical 
education, had given me courage to part company with an early-twen- 
tieth-century Western Zeitgeist whose oracles were scales and dividers 
because, in this Geist’s self-blinkered eyes, the only realities were those 
that could be weighed and measured. 


Lionel Curtis taught me, by example, a method of production and an 
attitude of mind which I have found, by experience, to be a sovereign. 
help in dealing with difficult and, above all, with controversial subjects. 
He taught me that, in the writing of a book, as in every other human. 
activity, the worstof all vices is the hybris that is the nemesis of self-con- 
ceit. An author is convicting himself of being past praying for if ever he 
allows the Old Adam in him to close his mind to a suggestion for some 
modification of his first draft by answering ‘What I have written I have 
written," An author had better retire from business if he has not the 
humility to conceive of the possibility that, after all, he may be mistaken, 

? John xis. 2. 
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and if he has not also the common sense to see, in the living authorities 
on his subject, not critics to be combated after publication, but men- 
tors to be consulted before it, at a stage when it is still not too late to 
profit by their fruitfully chastening strictures. Taking my cue from 
Lionel Curtis, I have learnt to put my work through two stages when a 
controversial subject is on my agenda. The first stage is to produce as 
good a draft as I can manage out of my own resources. The second 
stage is to circulate this draft to a number of authorities who have 
divers experience, knowledge, standpoints, and feelings, and then to 
rewrite the passage in the light of their comments on the first draft. The 
first stage is indispensable because a draft is apt to draw comment—in 
contrast to a questionnaire, which is apt to find its way into a pigeon- 
hole, if not into the waste-paper basket. But this first stage is merely a 
prelude to the second, which is the fruitful one. The process of re- 
writing in the light of comments is fruitful because a synoptic view of 
comments from different angles gives an author a stereoscopic vision of 
his subject which is not attainable by a single pair of eyes. ‘This method 
of taking counsel's opinion does not, of course, dispense the author from 
the responsibility of eventually taking a line of his own and staking his 
head on this. But it does put it in his power to give himself the best 
chance open to him of being of some service to his readers. 


VI 
To People and Books, for teaching me Methods of Literary Presentation 
"Theodor Mommsen, in The History of the Roman Republic, which I 
read, in my Aunt Gertrude Toynbee’s copy of the English translation, 
during the summer of A.D. 1907, between leaving school and going up to 
the University, taught me that an historical work was a better presenta- 
tion of history for being also a work of art. 


Pindar, the Attic playwrights, and Herodotus, interpreted for me by 
Sir John Myrcs; taught me the use of the symmetrical rhythm of 
strophe and antistrophe. Herodotus also taught me his art of lightening 
the load on the main thread of a narrative by stowing away into annexes 
any matter remote enough from the central theme to be detachable from 
it, but not so remote that it could be simply left out of the book. 


Aristotle taught me his method, of which he makes a masterly use in 
the Politics, of illustrating general propositions about human affairs by 
recounting apposite historical anecdotes. 


Lucretius, in his De Rerum Naturd, Book I, lines 58-61, taught me 
the literary value of ringing changes on synonyms for conveying the key 
terms in a system of ideas, as a device for avoiding the monotony of the 
effect that would be produced by invariably employing the same word 

? English translation by W, P. Dickson: London 1887-8, Bentley, 4 vols. My Aunt 
Gertrade's copy, with my name written in tim her handwriting, dated September 
19967 lahore on my dea in May ost 

S See Myres, J, Lis Herodotus: Outline Analysis of Books I-VI (Oxford 1912); Hero- 
dotus, Father of History (Oxtord, 1953, Clarendon Press. 
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to denote the same inevitably oft-recurring term of art, His adroitness in 
manæuvring his cohort of interchangeable synonyms signifying atomic 
particles of matter—primordia, principia, prima elementa, corpora 
prima, semina rerum, genitalia corpora rebus'—moved me to follow his 
example by ringing changes of my own on such approximately synony- 
mous words as ‘civilization’, ‘society’, ‘culture’, and ‘world’ and approxi- 
mately synonymous compound terris as ‘universal state’ and 'oecumenical 
empire’. 


Clarendon, in The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England 
begun in the Year 1641, taught me always to give a reference in a foot- 
note to chapter and verse for every quotation that I made from the Bible, 
If this was good practice in England in Clarendon's day, when the 
‘Authorized Version of the Bible was a household book, it ought not to be 
abandoned in our time, when the Bible is rapidly passing into oblivion 
in the English-speaking countries. On this principle, I have given refer- 
ences for my quotations, not only from the Bible, but also from the 
Greek and Latin Classics. 

Tam thankful for the personal good fortune of having been born just 
mot too late in the day to receive an old-fashioned English humane 
education in the Classics and in the Bible. Enough of the language of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible has lodged itself in my memory, 
through having repeatedly come to my ears in the lessons read in church, 
to bring into my mind, when I am writing, a flow of phrases, or reminis- 
cences of phrases, from the Scriptures.* But I was born too late to be- 
come a hafiz, even in the sacred book of my own ancestral religion; I 
know by heart only a word or two of the Qur'an; and I have no acquain- 
tance at all with the Pali Scriptures of the Hinayanian sect of Buddhism 
or with the Confucian Classics. If I had managed to possess myself of 
these spiritual riches, I might have been able to do greater justice to the 
subject of this Study. 


F. M. Cornford, in his Thucydides Mythistoricus,s taught me to in- 
dicate, by the use of an abstract noun with its initial letter printed as a 
capital, the presence of one of those psychic principalities and powers— 
"The Tragic Passions’, as Cornford calls them—for which there are no 
proper names in the sterilized vocabulary of a rationalist latter-day 
Western Society. Hilm and Aidés, Civilization and Democracy and 
Industrialism, Archaism and Futurism, Time and Space, Law and 


x te Cyril Bailey's edition of the De Rerum Noni (Oxford 1947, Clarendon Press, 
3 Vole), vol i, p. 149. 

2'An English-speaking writer who has been brought up on the Authorized Version of 
the Bible is ape to take the use of its language for granted. Sir Lewis Namier, who had 
grown up in e Catholic country where the living Polish vernacular was impervious to. 
{niluences emanating from the Latin of the Vulgate and the Liturgy, once passed on to 
me his own exciting discovery, made by him in England, that an archaic translation of 
the Bible and the Liturgy into a living vernacular enhances this fortunate language s 
powers of expression, not only by doubling its vocabulary, but also by giving a speker 
Gra writer an efective means of evoking emotion, in any degree that he may desire, by 
raving on the Bible for reinforcements, ranging from faint allusions to explicit quot 
tions, in support of the pedestrian language of every-day lile. 

V'andon i995, Edward Amel. ss SCY 
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Fortune, are a few examples, taken at random. This usage has, of course, 
its own drawback. On the analogy of personal names, it might be mis- 
interpreted as conveying the false, and unintended, suggestion that 
these presences are personalities, when the truth is that they are non- 
personal emanations from a subconscious abyss of the Psyche that is 
the matrix of personalities as well. Yet a usage suggesting personification 
is at any rate less misleading than one suggesting that these entities are 
abstractions—as would be implied by printing the initial letters of the 
corresponding English words in lower-case type—for, though they are 
not personalities, they are charges of psychic energy that have power to 
work weal and woe in human affairs, and the lack of proper names for 
them in a latter-day Western vocabulary betrays a tell-tale lacuna in. 
Modern Western thought and imagination and feeling. There are more 
things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamed of in Horatio's Western 
philosophy. à wav Bawdvo» qMjpes ;! and, if I had been writing in either 
Greek or Latin, I should never have been troubled with this problem of 
semantics. The Greek word Saiyoves and the Latin word numina bear 
joint witness to an awareness in Hellenic souls that these non-personal 
psychic presences are potent live realities. 


In looking on at a Japanese puppet show at Osaka one afternoon in 
November 1929, I duly found, as I had been assured beforehand that I 
should find, it possible to entertain the illusion that the puppets were 
animated by an autonomous life of their own, although the human 
artists manipulating them were in full view of the spectators. An artistic 
effect which, in the West, would have been produced by the artifice of 
keeping the manipulators out of sight, was produced in Japan by their 
artistry in keeping themselves out of mind notwithstanding their 
visibility. The Japanese manipulators achieved this tour de force of 
managing to deflect the spectators’ attention away from themselves and 
on to their puppets by making their own movements appear lifeless and 
their own countenances impassive. They succeeded, in fact, in sub- 
jectively effacing their objectively visible living human forms; and this 
chef-d'œuvre of Japanese art taught me a trick for serving my readers’ 
‘convenience by signalling to them the careers and dates of persons 
mentioned in my text without distracting their attention from the narra~ 
tive, I learnt to make these useful insertions unobtrusive by putting 
them into Latin and printing them in italics between brackets. 


vir 
To People, Monuments, Apparatus, Pictures, Books, and Events, for 
giving me Intuitions and Ideas 
Robert Browning presented me with the phrase ‘Challenge and Re- 
sponse’, I had flattered myself that this phrase was of my own coinage 
2 vor 108 deg iy Oct, rà B de face Sa xad Boden eyes (Thales, 


fragment 25); norm mien Bedv eivas (Thales, feaement 22). ‘Die Frag” 
mite der Porsokratiker, Sn ed., vol.1 (Berlin 1934, Weidmann), p» 79- 
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till, more than ten years after I had first put it on paper, I came upon itin 
the fourth stanza of Browning's Master Hugues of Saxe Gotha: 


—O you may challenge them, not a response 
Get the church-saints on their rounds! 


‘The collocation of the two words must have lain submerged on some 
subconscious level of my mind for about a quarter of a century since 
the Christmas holidays of A.D. 1905-6, when I had first read the poem 
with my Mother, When I fancied that I was inventing it, I was only 
hauling it up from the hold of my memory. 


Professor F. J, Teggart, in his Theory of History, chapter 14, showed. 
me where to find the entry into my subject after I had been groping for 
it without succeeding in discovering it by my own native lights.* The 
baffling obscurities in my initial problem of method and procedure were 
illuminated for me by Teggart's dicta? that ‘in the study of Man . .. the 
first step must be a return to the Present’; that ‘the point of departure 
must necessarily be observation of the differences which particularize the 
condition of Humanity in different parts of the World’; and that ‘the 
observation of the cultural differences which distinguish human groups 
leads at once to a recognition of the major problem of the Science of 
‘Man’, namely: ‘“How are these differences to be accounted for?” ; 
“How have the differences which we observe in the cultural activities of 
men come to be as we find them at the present time?” I took these 
directives to heart, and have followed them from beginning to end of 
the present work. They have proved to be a sovereign clue which has not 
only initiated me into my subject but has piloted me through it. 


Alfred Zimmern taught me, eight years before the publication of 
Benedetto Croce's Teoria e Storia della Storiografia in A.D. 1917, that 
“all true history is contemporary history’.* I learnt this from the intellec- 
tual ferment raised in my mind in New College hall in the summer 
term of A.D. 1909 as I listened to A. E. Z. delivering a course of intro- 
ductory lectures on Hellenic history, for undergraduates starting to read 
Litterae Humaniores, which was the matrix of The Greek Commonzeealth.s 
As I sat listening to those catalytic words, the conventional partitions 
between ‘Past’ and ‘Present’ and between ‘Ancient’ and ‘Modern’ dis- 
solved out of my mind and have never since returned to hamper it. I had 
learnt that life, thought, and feeling in the Hellenic World in the fifth 


? New Haven, Conn, 1925, Yale University Press, 

2 In my first attempt, made in the summer vacation of A.D. 1920, I had tried to cast 
sy ideas into the form of a commentary on the second chorus in Sophocles’ dntigone 
TIL 352-75). The theme of this poem-— The Mystery of Man'—wae apposite and the 
‘poetry was magnificent, but the approach was unpromising; for this expedient of refer. 
Ting @ question to some classical oracle was the Medieval and Early Modern Western 
approach into which I had been initiated at school, whereas the intellectual enterprise on 
Which T had now embarked was an attempt to take bearings in the uncharted seas of a 
Post-Modern chapter of Western history, My appeal to Sophocles had, in fact, been 
Efe move, andi was therefore neither surprising nor regetable that t had Been a 
dur | 3 In op. eit, p. 172: 
Lee gp ver storia è storia contempormer-— Croes, B., op. cit, and êd (Bari 1920, 
ated) D4: 

5 Published by the Oxford University Press (rst ed., 1911; and ed., revised, 1915). 
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century B.C. were living presences working upon me in a fourteenth- 
century Western Christian hall in which a crowd of twentieth-century 
Western undergraduates was sitting at that moment at the feet of a 
master. 


Eduard Meyer, in his essay ‘Der Gang der Alten Geschichte: Hellas 
und Rom?! helped me to break away from the conventional nineteenth- 
century Western presentation of History as a play in three acts— 
‘Ancient, Medieval, and Modern'—by showing me that the history of 
‘Greece and Rome’ was a unity, and that this unity was a whole that 
was complete in itself with its own Dark Age, Middle Age, and Modern 
Age. This unitary view of Greek and Roman history, which Eduard 
Meyer had given me, led me to look for 2 unitary name to describe 
the society whose history this was. I labelled it ‘the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion’, and, when once I had identified one civilization, twenty other 
societies of the same species came into focus, one after another, in my 
field of historical vision. 


Polybius, in his Oecumenical History, Book I, chapter 4, gave me my 
marching orders in his dicta that ‘the coincidence by which all the trans- 
actions of the World have been oriented in a single direction and guided 
towards a single goal is the extraordinary characteristic of the present. 
age’; ‘the unity of events imposes upon the historian a similar unity of 
composition’; ‘the study of general contacts and relations and of general 
resemblances and differences is the only avenue to a general perspective, 
without which neither profit nor pleasure can be extracted from 
torical research’, 


‘The Western general war of A.D. 1914-18 ("World War One’) opened 
my eyes to the historical and at the same time philosophic truth that my 
‘world in my generation was entering upon experiences which Thucy- 
dides, in his world in his generation, had already registered and recorded. 


Eduard Meyer, in his masterly picture of the Achaemenian Empire,* 
revealed to me the specific historical function of a universal state. By 

1 In his Kleine Schriften (Halle 1910, Niemeyer), pp. 231-2. 

1 Moher Be Gechue de drugs, ve (Share 1957, Cotta) Erstes Buch: 
“Der Orlent unter der Herrschaft der Perser’, pp. 1233. 
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liquidating a host of idolized parochial states without succeeding in 
inspiring the same degree of devotion to itself, a universal state liberates, 
for conversion to the worship of God, psychic energy that has previously 
been concentrated on mutually conflicting idolatrous worships of 
Man's Collective Self. 


Alfred von Kremer, by revealing to me in his Culturgeschichte des 
Orients unter den Chalifen' the morphological resemblance of the Cali- 
phate to the Achaemenian Empire, led me to see in the Caliphate a 
‘reintegration’ or ‘resumption’ or ‘avatar’ of the original Syriac univ 
sal state after a millennium during which the normal course of the di 
integration-process in the life of a broken-down civilization had been 
interrupted in the Syriac World by the forcible intrusion of Hellenism 
into the Syriac Society’s domain. 


J. B. Bury, in A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to 
Irene? which I found and read in Moberly Library at Winchester, not 
only revealed to me the existence of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, 
but showed me the spectacle of one civilization changing into another 
under the lens of the historian’s magnifying glass. In the autumn of 
AD. 1912 I had the happiness of coming to know the great historian 
personally, 


Lord Bryce, in The Holy Roman Empire, not only revealed to me the 
Dark Ages and the Middle Ages of Western history, but also gave me my 
first insight into the process by which time-honoured institutions can 
acquire a new purpose and new significance without any ostensible 
breach in the continuity of their history. In A.D. 1915 I had the happi- 
ness of coming to know personally this great scholar-traveller-statesman. 
—a patriarch whose perennial zest had made him immune against the 
doom of Tithonus—thanks to my good fortune in having been given 
a piece of work to do under his direction, 


A. H. Lybyer, in The Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time 
of Suleiman the Magnificent,’ revealed to me the blue-print of Plato’s 
ideal commonwealth translated into real life in the Ottoman Padishah’s 
Slave-Household, and this revelation taught me what could and could 
not be achieved by handling human beings as if they were domesticated. 
animals. I first heard of Lybyer’s work from D. G. Hogarth, before 
meeting Lybyer himself, and working with him, in Paris during the 
Peace Conference of A.D. 1919-20, 


General J. C. Smuts, in his Holism and Evolution, communicated to 

me his insight into the cosmic movement in which Reality passes through 

different orders of being without losing its continuity or its identity. 
1 Vienna 1875-7, Braumüller, 2 vols. 2, London 1889, Macmillan, a vols. 


3 Cambridge, Mass 1973, Harvard University Press 
$ Second edition: Londan 1927, Macmillan. > 
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‘The orders differ, but the genius of Creation and the goal towards which 
its course is set are the same at each and every level of the rising hier- 
archy of successive creatures. 


‘The more southerly of the two round barrows on Slingsby Moor, on 
which I used often to lie on summer afternoons in the nineteen-thirties 
while I was writing Parts I-V of this Study, served as a physical receiv- 
ing station for catching still unspent reverberations of waves of psychic 
events that had been breaking upon this fringe of the Ozkoumené since 
the unrecorded time at which this barrow had been heaped over the 
ashes of the unknown man whose presence was still brooding here in my 
day. When my dog Tilda and I were lying side by side on the barrow's 
pelt of heather, she used to prick up her woolly ears as she heard the 
rabbits stirring beneath us in their burrows, while my own sixth sense 
used to tingle with the inaudible music of ‘the horns of elfland faintly 
blowing’. 


Heine's Reisebilder and Goethe’s Faust, which I read at Winchester, 
opened up two new worlds to me. The Reisebilder gave me an inside 
view of Napoleon’s Empire; Faust gave me an insight into the good of 
Evil. I have been perpetually grateful to E. J. Turner (‘the Hopper’) for 
introducing me to these German works of Western literary art wit 
enthusiasm for them that was infectious because it was the offspring of 
understanding. 


‘The Gospels and Herodotus made me aware of the divine irony in 
human affairs: the most tremendous of all the lessons of History. 


Aeschylus anticipated my experience of Life in teaching me, while I 
was still at school, that learning comes through suffering, and that this 
is a law that has been ordained for us by God. Though I had not yet 
tasted the cup for myself, the truth of his words— 

Tv málber wdBos 
Bra. vuplas Ser 


—was warranted for me by their beauty. 


‘The Authorized Version of the Bible, made in the reign of King 
James I, gives me, whenever I read it or hear it being read, an intimation 
of the divine presence informing our fragment of a mysterious Universe. 
"The effect of a diction that is archaic yet at the same time familiar is 
more like that of music than like that of ordinary speech. Tt pierces 
through the Intellect and plays directly upon the Heart. 


Paradise Lost, when I discovered it and devoured it in three days be- 
fore I was eight years old, instilled into my mind, without my under- 
standing it, my first idea of a theodicy. 


? Aeschylus: Agamemnon, ll 177-8. 
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Ibn Khaldin, in his Muggadamat (the Introduction to his Universal 
History), gave me a vision of a study of History bursting the bounds of 
‘This World and breaking through into an Other World, 


Saint Augustine, in his De Civitate Dei, gave me a vision of the rela~ 
tion in which those two worlds stand to one another. 


Henri Bergson, in Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, 
taught me that the ideal of the brotherhood of Mankind presupposes 
belief in the fathethood of God. 


Fra Angelico's picture? of the angels and the souls of the elect, 
marshalled pagel pacval and adoring Christ in His glory, gave me a 
visual image of the Communion of Saints, 


vi 
To People and Institutions, for showing Kindness to me 

"Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us’. Wil- 
liam of Wykeham gave me my education; and he had made this pro- 
vision for me 507 years before I was elected a scholar of his College of 
Saint Mary de Winton prope Winton, Here was a man who had served 
God by making himself a minister of God's providence. Fui et ego puer 
Wiccami, and, like other sons of his, I feel towards our Founder a direct 
personal gratitude and affection which could not, I believe, have been 
warmer if I had known him in the flesh, instead of being born, as I was, 
485 years after his death. “The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God’, and Time has no power to put distance between them and their 
adopted children, 


M. J. Rendall revealed to me the beauty of the English poetry that he 
used to set to us for translation into Greek and Latin verse, and the 
beauty of the Italian pictures that he used to show to us in magic 
antern lectures out of school. ‘By strenuous intellectual communion and 
intimate personal intercourse’ he communicated his love of beauty to us 
"like a light caught from a leaping flame’. But his greatest revelation of 
beauty was one that was unintentional and unconscious. As we sat at his 
feet, we learnt what it meant to find ourselves in the presence of an 
drip peyardduyos. 


“And some there be that have no memorial" in any of those pedes- 
trian achievements that are the slow work of Time and are therefore 
at the mercy of all the chances and changes of this mortal life. The play 
of Chance that, by the 23rd September, 1952, had prolonged the life of 
the writer of this Study into its sixty-fourth year? had cut short the 


1 Paris 2932, Alean. + Now in the National Gallery in London. 
3 Eeelus, sv. r. 4 The Wisdom of Solomon i x. 
5 Plato's Letters, No.7, pp- © Beclus, liv 


3 By leading bim on the 28th April, tora. on faith in a sheet (ring at his elbow at 
this moment) af the Austo:Hlungatin tif map of Greece Wick died a arago. 
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lives of contemporaries and friends of his who had been killed in battle 
some thirty-cight years earlier; and, at the moment of completing a 
‘work of his own that had taken more than thirty years to carry out, he 
could not be unmindful of the unwritten works lost to the World 
through the heroic untimely deaths in action of Guy Leonard Chees- 
man, Leslie Whitaker Hunter, Alexander Douglas Gillespie, Robert 
Hamilton Hutchison, Arthur Innes Adam, Wilfrid Max Langdon, 
Philip Anthony Brown, Arthur George Heath, Robert Gibson, and John 
Brown—ten representatives of the innumerable brave and self-sacrific- 
ing young men—of whom the World was not worthy'—whose lives had 
been cut short in the wars that had been waged since the beginning of 
the Age of the Civilizations. ‘These scholars who gave their lives as 
soldiers in their early manhood in the First World War lived on in the 
hearts and minds of their surviving friends, and the life and work of 
one of these survivors owed more than he could say to his perpetual 
memory of these prematurely dead companions. 


‘The Council on Foreign Relations in New York held in safe keeping 
for me, from before Munich week until after VJ-Day, my notes for 
Parts VI-XIII of this book and the notebooks in which I had put down 
the gist of my reading during the previous twenty years. This act of 
Kindness gave me many times over during the Second World War the 
consolation of feeling non omnis moriar. 2 


Dr. Sylvia Payne helped me, in a time of great personal trouble, to 
find a way through the dark wood which I could not have found by my- 
self— 
E quanto a dir qual era è cosa dura 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte, 
che nel pensier rinnuova la paura. 


"The Rockefeller Foundation of New York made it possible for me, 
after an eight-years-long interruption, to write the first draft of Parts 
VI-XHI of this book within the four years beginning on the rst July, 
1947, and to send these four volumes to press in the second half of the 
year 1952, by providing the Royal Institute of International Affairs in 
London with the financial means for releasing a substantial part of my 
time by reinforcing the staff of the department producing their Survey 
of International Affairs, which had had to be taken up again, after the 
war, with eight years (and these no ordinary years) of arrears to make 
good. More than this, the Foundation made it financially possible for my 
wife and me to accept invitations from the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton to pay periodical visits there which have been invaluable to 
us for making progress in our work. 


road slong a stretch where there proved not even to be a 
Bumper of hours walking distance between Kaeo Vezni sn 


icto miscatculate the 
fhion, and consequentiy 
Estee he nde ois water bored erint fem a sawn which proved 19 
Belintested with germs of dysentery. (That is very bad water as à cottager correct 
Sid, after he bad silently watched the umvarned traveller drink his fll of i£) This acei 
ont incapacitated the writer for military service in the War of AD. 924-18. 

1 Hebrews si 38. 1 Horace: Carmina, Book HI, Ode xxx, L- 
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If the Rockefeller Foundation, the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, and the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton had not all 
co-operated with one another to help me in these most imaginative, 
considerate, and effective ways, I should not have been able to finish the 
book by this time, and I might never have managed even to make a 
fresh start with the writing of it. 


Sidney Marsh showed himself a friend in need by helping me on my 
way when I was passing through a time of troubles. His kindness was 
touching, because it came from the heart; but it was hardly surprising, 
because it was characteristic. The loggia at Ardens, opening southwards 
over Ashdown Forest towards the Downs, was place where I found 
myself able, after an eight-years-long interruption in the writing of this 
book, to recover my resolution and to recollect my thoughts when I was 
setting myself to take my half-finished enterprise up again and to carry 
it through to its conclusion. 


Professor Roland G. Kent and Professor George G. Cameron 
generously spent much time and trouble on helping me to correct some 
of the more glaring faults—ranging from errors of judgement, through. 
muis-statements of fact, to mistakes in spelling—in an amateur essay on 
the administrative geography of the Achaemenian Empire.t These two 
eminent scholars are not, of course, implicated, by my declaration of 
my gratitude for their help, in any of those faults that have not been 
eliminated. Professor Kent’s invaluable comments on the first draft of 
my essay must have been one of the last of the many such characteristic 
acts of Kindness that he was able to do before his death on the 27th June, 


1952. 


Mr. Martin Wight gave up the best part of a much-needed summer 
holiday to working through the first draft of Part VII of this Study 
and writing out for me his considered comments and criticisms. I have 
shown my high appreciation of these by incorporating them in extenso in 
footnotes and appendixes. The effect has been to turn my original 
monologue into a dialogue which should be decidedly more interesting 
and valuable to the reader. Mr. Wight has made it clear, apropos of my 
references to Christianity, what the unabrogated traditional Christian 
positions are, and the points in which my personal standpoint differs 
from them. He has drawn attention to the abiding Judaic vein of ex- 
clusiveness and intolerance in Christianity, and he has correctly con- 
victed me, on this crucial issue, of holding with Symmachus as against 
Saint Ambrose, with Manga as against William of Rubruck,? and with 
Radhakrishnan’ as against Karl Adam, Jean Daniélou, and Hendrik 
Kraemer. 

1 WI. vii, 580-680. 
2 ‘Even as God has given several fingers to the bend, so has He given Man several 

-= Tne Mongol Rhaqin angi in his conversation, on Whitunday AD. 1a54» 
th the Franciscan Friar William of Rubrucie, as reported by Friar William in Tener: 
Briu Fratris Wilieini de Rubruguis, de Ondine Praten Minorum, Gali, Anno Gratie 
1053 ad Partes Orientales, chap. $1 (se V. v. 114-15 and VI, vil. 196). 
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Mr. Thomas Wallas, of the London and Lancashire Insurance Com- 

pany, has most kindly communicated to me authoritative information 

about the statistical material that was accessible to the earliest insur- 

ance companies in Great Britain at the time when they fst went into 
vusiness, 


Mr. James Laver, Keeper of the Departments of Engraving, Illus- 
tration and Design and of Paintings, at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London; the Rev. Father P. Benedetto Renzi, Rector of the Church 
of San Francesco at Arezzo; and Signor Pietro Zampetti, Soprinten- 
dente alle Gallerie delle Marche, have all given me most kind help in my 
inquiries into the affinities of certain forms of headgear. 


Dr. Sidney Smith, Professor Albrecht Goetze, Professor F. W. Al- 
bright, Mr. M. B. Rowton, and Mr. D. J. Wiseman have most kindly 
come to my aid over my amateur essay on the chronology of South-West 
Asian history during the first half of the second millennium 2.c." It might 
be no disgrace for an amateur to come to grief in afield in which the pro- 
fessionals agree only in frankly declaring that their own divers recon- 
structions can be no more than tentative in the present inconclusive 
state of the evidence. Our knowledge of early South-West Asian history 
through the progress of archaeological excavation is increasing so fast 
that this present chronological puzzle may be solved any day—perhaps 
before this volume is published—by some decisive new discovery. 
‘Meanwhile, the essay which the fivescholars to whom I am now declaring 
my gratitude have helped me to revise may serve the reader as an in- 
terim report on the main alternative possible reconstructions of this 
passage of history in the light of the evidence as it stands today (the 24th 
September, 1052). 

I am particularly grateful to Mr. Rowton for the great trouble that 
he has taken to pilot me through the maze with his steady band, 


My sisters, Professor J. M. C. Toynbee and Miss M. R. Toynbee, 
have shown their kindness by tolerating my queries, and their learning 
by never failing to tell me the answers to them. 


‘The librarian of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in Lon- 
don, Miss Barbara Kyle, and the librarian of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, Miss Judith Sachs, with all their colleagues, have 
helped me on my way at every stage of a long literary journey by their 
inexhaustible obligingness and resourcefulness in meeting a formidable 
flow of queries, besides requests to procure for me the loan of books 
dealing with a great variety of subjects. 


Miss Elizabeth Horton of the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton has made it possible for me, by her kindness to me on repeated 
visits, to enjoy the full benefit of the rare facilities that the Institute offers 
to scholars. In January 1951, when the international situation looked so 


1 Printed in this volume on pp. 167-212, above. 
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grave that it seemed folly to carry the unique text of a still untyped 
manuscript back with me to Europe, Miss Horton and her colleague 
‘Miss Farr generously gave me ease of mind by undertaking to type for 
‘me the manuscript that I had written at Princeton during the preceding 
three months, 

Miss J. K. Galbraith has checked, with Miss Reddin, the whole of 
the typescript against the manuscript. Her generous help has made it 
possible to do something that could not have been done without the 
co-operation of two minds and two pairs of eyes. The process has been 
as exacting and laborious as it has been indispensable for securing the 
accurate reproduction of the text, To cope with such outlandish pieces 
as, for example, the Annex on the Administrative organization of the 
Achaemenian Empire has been not merely a kind act but an angelic one, 


Miss Bridget Reddin has done the typing, from beginning to end, of a 
complicated manuscript in crabbed handwriting, infested with footnotes 
and festooned with annexes. Her patience, care, accuracy, perseverance, 
and friendship have carried all ten volumes of this book on their passage 
from the writer’s hands to the printer's across a gulf as broad as the 
Atlantic. 


One of the red-letter days in my life is a day in 1933 on which, after 
I had ventured, with my heart in my mouth, to submit the typescript 
of volumes i-i of this Study to Sir Humphrey Milford, I received from 
him a characteristically laconic note saying: ‘I will take your big book’. 
Since that date, I have been continuing to receive the kind and skilled 
help of all concerned at Amen House, at 114 Fifth Avenue, and at 
Oxford in the heavy and exacting task of printing and publishing a 
work on this scale, Five times within twenty years, Í have unloaded on 
them a suitcase full of copy; and the aggregate weight of these five loads 
must have been large. At every stage in the long process of production, 
these friends and collaborators on the technical side of the undertaking 
have given me innumerable occasions for looking back with gratitude to 
a decision of Sir Humphrey Milford's which has meant so much to me, 
first under his auspices and then under Mr. Geoffrey Cumberlege’s at 
Warwick Square and under Mr, H. Z, Walei’s on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


Mr. John Lodge—Headmaster emeritus of Nantwich and Acton 
Grammar School—has read the proofs of volumes vii-x in galley and, 
besides making a number of suggestions which have been gratefully 
adopted by the author, and detecting a number of errors that had es- 
caped both the author's and the printer's eye, he has generously taken 
off the author's shoulders the laborious but indispensable task of veri- 
fying cross-references between passages in this Study and references 
to the Bible, to the Greek and Latin Classics, to works of Western 
literature in English and other vernaculars, and to other books that are 
on the shelves of Mr. Lodge's library. Help so kind, disinterested, 
timely, and effective as this is a gift that touches the heart. I lament my 
friend's sudden death on the rst April, 1954. 


1 
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Professor E. D. Myers, the head of the Department of Philosophy in. 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, has compiled the 
gazettecr of geographical names, covering all ten volumes of this book, 
which will be issued as a supplementary volume, and has planned and 
drawn—in a form in which Mrs. Gomme could put them into shape 
for the Oxford University Press—many of the maps, illustrating all ten 
volumes, which will also appear in volume xi. The gazetteer illuminates 
passages in the book in which the geographical setting of the narrative 
may be unfamiliar to some Western readers, while the maps make it 
possible for a reader to acquaint himself at a glance with geographical 
facts which would have required many pages of uninviting letterpress if 
the author had tried to describe the same facts in words. In thus coming. 
to the reader's rescue, Professor Myers has given a pleasure to the 
author as well; for it has been pleasant indeed for him to have the 
chance of working in partnership with an old friend who knows the 
contents and structure of his book, understands its purpose, and has 
had the skill and kindness to interpret the book to the public—as, for 
instance, in the chart reproduced in vol, xi. 


‘The Royal Institute of International Affaits—on whose staff I have 
had the happiness of serving for almost thirty years (and my wife for 
still longer)—has given me a profession that has been an education and. 
a fellowship that has been a stimulus. In the course of producing, for 
the Institute, a Survey of International Affairs from the morrow of the 
peace-settlement of 1919-21 to the morrow of the Second World War, 
T have beeh continually educated in the study and the writing of History; 
and, in doing this work at Chatham House, I have had the immense 
advantage of finding myself in the society of men and women—on the 
Council, among the members, and among my colleagues on the stafi— 
who have had a varied experience of practical affairs in responsible posi- 
tions in many walks of life. I am grateful, above all, for the particularly 
favourable conditions under which the authorities of Chatham House 
have always allowed me to do my work. While the production of the 
‘Survey has been a valuable discipline, because it has been an exacting 
task (even with the wonderful assistance that I have had), I have been 
left free to be my own master in the use of my time, and have been given. 
2 generous margin of leisure for the writing of the present Study under 
Chatham House’s auspices, Both works have, I believe, benefited greatly 
by being carried on simultaneously for a quarter of a century. 

‘Chatham House means, for me, a host of friends. I cannot name them 
all, but I cannot leave unnamed my colleagues Ivison Macadam and 
Margaret Cleeve or my master and mentor Sir James Headlam-Morley, 
who taught me how to launch our Survey. I never forget the generosity 
swith which he gave his time and thought and encouragement in helping 
a younger historian; and I also never forget the great history of the 
antecedents of the First World War which Headlam-Morley would have 
given to the World if his life had not been cut short. 


‘My wife, for the third time, has made the magnificent index without 
which no batch of volumes of this Study would be complete. These 
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three indexes, which are the keys to vols. i-iii, iv-vi, and vii-x, are 
labours that have been none the less strenuous for having been labours 
of love. These indexes have been hard to make because they are no 
mere catalogues of names and facts, but are masterly analyses of the 
ideas propounded in the book; and this analytical exposition, which has 
been such an exacting intellectual task for the indexer, will have been 
found proportionately valuable by the reader. As for the author, each 
time that he has read, in draft, one of these indexes to a batch of his 
volumes, he has been given a fortifying sense of assurance that, after all, 
his book cannot be altogether nonsense, since some sense seems to have 
been made of it bona fide by a mind whose critical power is as well 
known to him as its charity. Yet this is only one of the innumerable 
things that his wife has done for him. 


‘There are people—some of them mentioned already—to whom I owe 
so much and with whom I have been so intimate that I cannot put into 
‘words the full measure of what they have given to me and can only ex- 
press my feelings for them by here inscribing their initials—tot pignora. 
‘amoris—in the alphabetical order of their first names, videlicet: B.H., 
BHS, C.C-E, D.D, EP.F, E.R.M., G.M, H.T.W.-G., J.AS., 
J.D.D., LLH, MF, RMY.G, R.S.D., R.T., S.E.T., V.M.T. 
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establishment of, vii, 424; vili. 425, 
457, 462, 4743 x. 80. 
Ethiopians, relations with, vii. 584, 
388-9, 659-60; viii. 431. 
ethos of, vii. o, 70, 74, 112, 178, 179, 
PS eoe $82, 507-8, On 
13 m. GBs; vii gag 425 mi 
change of, under Dartas D vit 
598 segg., Órt segg- 
expansion of, vii. 102, 123-4, 149, 
203-5, 2267, $80, 584, 594, 621; 
Vill, 32, 205 T. 425, 427, 430, 433 
Begg 470, TIOE m, 718-19; i. 
E 
feudal system in, vii. 120-1 and m, 
123-4, 125, 132, 145, 319, 349. 
351, 366: vii. 415, 445, 491. 
financial system of, viis 178, 179, 181, 
382-689 passim. 
fire as symbol of eternity, vii. 9 
and n. 
frontiers of viii. 437, 433 and n, 457— 
8, 459, 710; defence of, vii. 120, 
xii, 179 m, 206 m; see also below 
nomads. ] 
geographical range of, vii. 205, 589- 
90,649; viii, 95, 426; ix. 262, 
Greeks: Asiatie—conquest of, viii. 
738-195 x81; — discontent of, vit 
a, 591; vili. 434-5, 710;— dis- 
nating’ of fortieations of, vii 
436 m — suzerainty over Tec 
‘sumed, vili. 437, 719; competition 
with, for control of Egypt and 
South-West Asia, vi io m; vi 
424-30; Continental European— 
attempts to subjugate, vii. 68, 
100 n, 120, 183, 319, 328, 624 T, 
677 n viii, 411, 43473, 455 1600. 
492-4, 715, 716; ix. 282, 303, 403 
PORE 
tion of events leading to and 
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Achaemenian Empire (cont... | provinces of, vi. 179, 180, 282-3, 


following Persian aggression, viii 
455-9, 460, 463, 708 seqg.; Em- 
Deror's Peace (386 n.c.), Vil. 4373 
Exployment of, as mercenaries Yi 
98, 328-9, 339, Gee Viii. 423 
458, 730; peace settlement with 
Athens (450-449 B.C.), viii. 435-6. 

iram, aiii iey Bere 
Wem, x. 52-53; Thracian, viia; 
e also under SAKA. 

health services in, vik. 325 m. 

hybris of, vi 439, 435, 457-8. 

Imperial household, vi. 103, 344-8 

Nc 

interregnum following, viii. 652, 653. 

Iranian peoples north-east of Caspian 
Gates, relations with, viii. 431 

Jews, postion of, vii. iri, Y 
and m, 229, $80, 699i vi 
da 7 © 

languages and scripts in, vii. 247-9, 
253, 254, 255, 580-689 passim; 
EA 

DEAE ie ton 
jedes, position of, vi. 598 segg 
Srn 6ta, 698, 647; vil 462. 

military system and equipment, vii. | 
fuz a and ms 678-9 1.; viii. 438 7. 
feudal cavalry, vit, 120, 319 gard 
sons, vii, Ba, 119, 120, 181, 123-4) 
Tab, ra, 140-2, 182-3, 310, 345 p 
59-60; internal policing, Yi Sap 
123-4, 128; mls, vii. 183; 10° 
cruitment, vii, 149, rar, 183, 205; 
Standing amy, vii 126, 182-3, 
329, 928, 6321 te abo above under 
reds. 

monuments, inscriptions, and re- 
sordo vi 206-8, 247 24014 364-8 
m, shaby passim; vil. xitcay 

Dg x 44, 8% Sl 

national dress vil. 642-4 mus see also 
‘ove headgear. 

nomads, relations with, vi, rao, r21, 
$98, 599, 606 segg, 614, 620, 
643 segg., 649 seag., 658, 659, 673, 
675 seqq, 682, 684 segq.; viii. 32, 
95,431 496 : 

oblivion in olk-memory, v 206 m; 


parochial states, preceding, relation 
o, vi 108, tie 

Psi lions wth, wi 49, 
Shor vi qas, qn Ay 462, 
Avo) ee cle above Carthaginian 


580-689 


l. 715- 
postal services in, vii. 82; see also 
above communications. 


185-5, 200, 209-10 ro, 580-689 
Sehgal as 
psychological vacuum in, vii. 395 n. 
Sedeptivity of founders of, ii 424. 
religions in, vii. 71, roo, 423, 600 . 

617-18, 702; viii. 424 my 716. 

xevolts against, vi $0, 168, 178, 183, 

585, 598, soo, 609, 641 My 674 mat 

Sit 408, 420,414 My 426 31 4287 

Vot n, ej, 7105 ix. 5633 sa ali 

Bove ar 

rise of, vii. 98, 168, 178, 203, 434, 
580, 622, 653, 686, 685. 
seicpower of, vi. 635-5, 641-2 and 
viik a34 ul 
subject peoples, relations with, vii, 
‘380-689 passim; viii. 442. 

successor-states of, vii. 64, 67, 73, 77, 
94, 124, 180, 185-6, 183, 190, 200, 
20, 206 n, 221, 339, 261, 572m 
663, 666, Gbr, 655; vli 68,71, 95, 
Q5, HON, din 414 a 418 d, 

Hix. 683; x. 95 

treasure, economie effect of Mace- 
‘donian looting of, vii. 229-30. 

universality, claim to vii. 44-45 and n. 

wealth and. poverty of diferent 
regions, vi. 678-9 n. 

See also under ANATOLIA; CAMBYSES; 
Crus; Damus; Ivo; LYDIAN 
Enters; Xerxes. Ój 

Achgemenidae, personal names, origin. 
of, vii. 652-3, 086. 
Adháeus, the Seleucid, x. 119-20. 
Achilles, v 671 viii 463 mar T16. 
Achinese, the, vi 695. 
‘sina, Elite pretender (522 ne), 
Açoka Maurya, Emperor, vii. 95 and 
To 280-1, 253, 255) 453 Moy O51 
xe nm 
Acre, fll of (a.D. 1291), viii. 370; ix. 
Action: as essence of Life, x. 35-36, 

38; longerange, x. 35°38) pre 

Heal, x: 55-37; scholarship in tela- 

"ion to, x. 34 fem; spiritual, xz 


36 seqq. i 
| Actium, Battle of (31 n.c.), vii. 27 s, 


58, 93, 134, 166, 210, 696; ix. 658. 
Acton, John’ Emerich Edward Dal- 
berg, Baron, x. 38, 39. 
Adalbert of Trier, vili. 399- 
‘Adam, the first man, ix: 200-1. 
‘Adam, Arthur Innes, x. 237. 
‘Adam, Karl, x. 238; The Sf 
Catholicism, quoted, vii. 74 
Adams, Will, vii. 322 n. 
Adhemar, Bishop of Le Puy, vii 
378 and ny 379- 


INDEX 


Adonis, worship of, vil. 412 n, 413 m., 
22, 497, 494 1.5 x. 143. 

Adrian Vi; Pope, vik 407. 

Adrianople, Battle of (A.D. 378), vii x, 


27 My 401, 6885 vili 487, 644; i 

289. 

Adrianople, | RussovTurlish | Peace 
‘Treaty of (A.D. 1825), viii. 193 m 


'Adüd-ad-Dawlah, Bowayhid "Mayor 
of the Palace”, vii 13 n. 

Aegean Sea, role of, in Hellenic his- 
tory, Vii 710 seg; iv 261, 266 m 
657 and n, 663, 694. 

Aegidius, Majorian’s magister mili- 
um, 

Aeolus, myth of, viii. gar. 

‘Aerial ‘communications, development 
of, vii, 104, 1055 Vil 473 n fx. 172, 
338) 483, 485) seh S453 x 9a 


Aeschylus i, 395, 394, fei x. n6 

235; Agamenmon, quoted, viii. 455; 
x. 122, 235; Prometheus Vinetus, x. 

Aesculapius (Asklepios), vii. 464. 

Acthelinth, King of Northumbria, 

Aethelthzyth, Saint, vii. 658. 

‘Actheria, Hesperian pilgrim to Jeru- 
salem, ix. 113 ». 

Aëtius, Roman general, vi 338; viti 
44, 5152 m. 69 n. 

Aetolian Confederacy, the, ix. 261, 
260, 270, 541. 

Aetolians, the, viii. sos, 570 n. 
‘Aighanisian: ‘abortive Westernizing 
movement in, viii. 237-8, 602, 61 

as buffer state, V 
domain of, vii 


Britain, wars with, see ANGLO- 
AFGHAN WARS. 

Afghans, the: as traders, vii, 634-5 m. 
as "whites in race, viii, 577 7.3 


atrocities committed by, viii, 61-62; 
British, Indie, relations with, vi 
430; dress of, viis 636, 651m5 
language of, vii. s93; Persians, rela- 
tions with, viii. 67; sce also PAYES; 
PATHANS, 

Africa: 

circumnavigation of, viii. 198 n., 218, 
223, 313, 474, 719-20 and n; ix, 
EHE ead 

East, offer of Jewish national home 
dn, Vill, 300-1, 311. 

North-West: Alsno-Vandal con- 
quests in, ix, 661-2; French con- 
quests in, vii. 220, 221, 258,259 7i, 
Opa, 693; Èt 11, 242 my 494 
physiography of, ix. 659; political 


| 
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history of, vili. 220-1; population. 
problem ím vii a15; ffr high- 
landers’ war with “France, vii. 


20-22, 24, 28; Roman failure to 
establish a fastness in, ix. 659— 
60, 662, 679-80 .; Roman régime 
in, ix. 658 n, 659-61; Spanish and. 
Portuguese failure to seize, in 16th 
Century, vili. 220-1; ix. 265 m. 
see also Aromia;  Monoco 
TRIPOLTTANIA; TUNISIA. 

opening up of, viii. 216-17, 218 y 
220, 258, 645; ix. 159. 

revolt against Western ascendancy, 
possible, ix. 455. t 

South: cultural dichotomy in, viii. 
570-1, 573 7; Dutch nationalism 
in, vii. 571; law, system of, vii. 
283; ix. 34; living museum! in, ix 
362; ‘Mean Whites’ in, vili. 579; 
Ix 45a; racial policy in, vi. $74, 

S73 m, 577 tes d. 453) 4383 
inion, establishment of, vili. $725 
see also SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

Tropical: cultural influenceson, com- 
peting, viii. 483, 573; languages 
of, ie o6; White settlement i, 
impossibility of, ix. 438. 

Agadir crisis, x. 31, 32. 


Agamemnon, vil 65, 498.05. 37 and 
Agathangelus, Armenian historian, 
Vii, 627. 


Agathias, Gresk historian, ix, 60. 

‘Agathocles, Sicilian despot, ix. 268 n. 

‘Agha Khan, the, vii. 23. 

‘gis IV, King of Sparta, vii. 433 m.i 
ie 355; % 226 

Agriânes, the, viii. syon 

Atrieuiiee gs standard occupation of 

fankind, ix. 384-5; erop-cycle, ix 
Gira, 315, 319; crops, out of 
Season, ix. 310, 33; day-and-night 
Eyele, efec! of bx 308; discon- 
Ehusnes of, improbable, Pe. 755, 
7363 dramatis ritual, ix 393; estab 
fighment of, in Europe, vid 37 and 
T harvests, number ob since 
origin, ix, 206, 309; improvements 
p in rb century, bx 385-63 

into, subordination to, it; ei, 
aia seqge 385 segg- origin of, vit 
Jos; vit sb 208.5 bx. 109; plough, 
Improvements im, vi 38-39; B 
12$; seasonal eyele, effects of, ix 
369-10; technology in relation to, 
Sii. 634-5, 643, 6495 ix 129, 310, 
338. 

Agrippa, see Haron. 

Agam 11 Kakrime, Kamite King of 
Babylonia, x 209, ato and n 
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Ahmed Shih Durzái (Abdali), Afghan. 
empire builder wis Opt 

Abad Takadir, ILKhin, x. 687 

Ahmadiyah, ie, vi. 4x7, 428) vii. 
7; i din. 

Ahudénimah, Monophysite Bishop of 
"Tis vit. qe m 

Abursmisda, die, Gra n. 

Any King of Cachernshy, vii. 669 n. 

pope 

IO CC 

dow of Prophet Muham- 

655,65 

Akbar, Timurid Ermperor: administra- 
tive and Rnancial policy of, vi. 27, 
S ro gate zz oe 
palena o, vit 198 my 223 mi x 
sob 5 capital: cities of, ri 195 M5 
er cE reigns iad ating 
policy of, vit a5y-a; military policy 
SES, tay, 183; religious polky of 
S99, 196, 195 mx Bam 

Akad language, the, vile 142 ma 
228 n, 247, 240, 250, 292, 295 and 
aS 285 oy agas V 44n, M 
igi oes rip 118, 780,30 


Alita the Bast Roman, vi 


Artus Basil Digénis (bhiyénis), in 
Ti 
"Aleab-Dm Am MaliciJuvaynt 
seo JUWAYNI, 
Olei Dis Mas'ud Shih, ‘Slave 
of Delhi, vii. 15. 
‘Altad-Din Muhammad Shih I, 


Xni Kane of Daai 16. 
Alalia, Battle of (c. 541-540 or 535 
B.C), viii. 427 H, 428, 429. 

‘Alemae T (eb. 325), 

aa fal of Geb en), s 72m 
E any VA AT 
FORMEN Nm 
fee also Basoan. ME 
aig Vine wart, 6 


Alaric I1, King of Visigothia, vii. 280, 
‘281 n., 282 m, 288; vill. 278 1, 

Albania, South-East European state 
currency used in, vii. 317 and 
establishment of, viii. 189-90; 
242. 

Albania, Transcaucasian, Iconoclast 
and Ìconodule movements in, ix. 
‘orga. 

Albanians, South-East European, th 
Bektashism among, vii. 4rs; vi 
164-5; in fastnesses, Vili. 493.1, 
683; Islam, conversions to, vii. 1327 
vill. 164, 165; military virtues of, 
vii, 330} vill. 246; Orthodox Chris 
tian, vill. 164, 165 m, 174-5; 49. 


Ottoman Empire—employment in 
armed forces of, vii. 3395 vili. 275 n 
176 T 195, 241-2 1, 246, 248 n. 
Disi onsagtiseosit sand 

144i potential heirs of, Vii: a52. 

Alberoni, Giulio, Cardinal, vi 408, 

Albert Memorial, the, x. 3 n 214. 

Albigenses, the, e. 305. 

‘tga, King of the Lombards, vii 

7o, 61, 660-1; ix, 300. 

KO EM 
181) 183, 191, 196-7, 207 208,239; 
comments by, quoted, x. 183 m7 189, 
190, 197, 294 he 207 pa 208; im 
American Jotrnal of Archaeology, 
‘quoted, x. 193; in Biletin of the 
Timerican Schools of Oriental Ree 
search, quoted, x. 200. 

Alcacu vii, 423. 

Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, vi. 472 1.5 
vit. sir a. 

Altohol, effects of introduction of, 
viii, 53021. 

Alcuin of York, ix. 63, 64. 

Alexander, King of Epirus, ix. 268 n. 

Alexander che Great: aggressiveness 
fy 108; a forerunner of Rome, 
Vil 134 and m; blackmailing bar. 
arians, treatment of, vii. 209-10; 
Cleitus, murder of, vili 62, 661 mj 
colonizing policy of, vit rer, 213; 
145: Vii 407; conquests of, vli 95, 
1b, 121, 347, 407, 410, 411, 413, 
436, 430) 458, 40a; i B2, 962, 268, 
266, 370, $21, 528; — check to, vit 
4351 viä. 430-1, 478; — economic 
Sta ot; Vi. aago, fs; — tee 
also under ACHABBIENTAN EMPIRE 
death of, vi. 175 1 vill 95 410 


653; ix. 262; deification of, ix. 49 n. 
Eon SÉ ares mang 
Jf, vili. 64; Hellespont, crossing 

f, vii, 83, 300, 320; vill. 71, 117, 


321, 123, 410, 438, 458, 462, 479, 
7301, ix. 486; Macedonian nobles, 
relations with, vii. 350; Mace- 


donian veterans’ representations to, 
in Panjab, ix. 680 m; mother, rela- 
tions with, vii, 653; routes followed 
by, vii. 98, 206 ny 
struggle for power among, vii. 94, 
137 "4 201, 350, 633, 695; viii. 68, 
410, 653; ix. 


successors of— 


Tigris, 
crossing of, vi 650 mj Tyrrhe 
pire retort, ff, das and 
unity of Mankind, vision of, ix. 345. 
m; vandalism of, viii. 61. 
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Alexander IV, King of Macedon, viii. 


"m 

Alexander, son of Perseus King of 
Macedon, viii. 353 m. 

Alexander Balas, the ‘Seleucid, viii 
659. > 

Alexander Isius, ix. 270. 

Alexander Severus, see Severus, 

Alexander, East Roman Emperor, ix. 


27. 
Alexander IIT, Pope, ix. 33 and n. 
Alexander VI, Pope, ix. 184. 
Alexander I, Emperor of Russia, vii. 


168, 359. 
Alexander II, Emperor of Russia, vii. 
223, 5747-3 viii. 686, 687, 688. 


Alexander Romance, the, x. 45. 

‘Alexandria: as ‘melting-pot’, viii. 584; 
burning of books at, viii. 586; 

ehmed "Ali's naval arsenal at, 

viii. 244 m, 560-2; Ptolemaic 
library at, ix. 730. 

Alexis Mihailovich Romanov, Musco- 
vite Emperor, vili. 132 m. 

Alexius I Comnenus, East Roman 
Emperor, vii. 29; viii. 379, 385, 
388 seni ix. 61. 

Alius fi Angelus, East Roman 
Emperor, viii. 397 n. 

Al-Faribi, Muhammad abu Nase, ix. 


Alfonso T, King of Asturia, vi. sso n. 
‘Alfonso fi, King of Asturia, viii. 350 7 
‘Alfonso IH, King of Asturia, viii 


Alfonso’ VI, King of Castile, viii. 


Allied, translator, into Latin, of Arabic 
translations of Hellenic works, ix. 

Algeria: electoral procedure in, vii 
Spa; French citizenship, conditions 
puc of i gre 
$75 ni French occupation ol, vi 
Ai, 258, aso m, 692,603; ix.242 
Rationalist movement in, vili. 603} 
Ottoman Empire, relations with 
vili- 259 n., 692, 693; ix. 383 popula 
tion of (1530), vile 372 mat Statute 
‘of (1 Sept, 1947), Vl. 572-3. 

 Algonkins, the, vi. 76r. 

AAP b. Abt Talib, Caliph: ‘A'ishah, 
relations with, viii. 653, 654; def 
tion of, vii. 437, S14; 718, 731-2; Be- 

a ad 

48; martyrdom of, vii. S14) 
i and me ix. 98; Nu'awiyah, 

Feud with, viti. gt ny 58 n3 Sabaite 

beliels regarding, vii. 147; seat of 

government of, vii. 131 m, 2095 

vill stm 
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‘All Bey Mikhiloghlu, viii. 396, 397. 

‘Ali Pasha, Mehmed Emin, viii. 251 n., 
333, 254 365 

‘Al BARE egent ÇAN of Yan- 
Bias) vi. 263 v 108 Aa, add m3 

"ATE Bey Izmirli, x, 22-23 and m 

Rios, Leb, Chloe Oreck Scholar 
Vi 179 

Alege Vi sso, 53% 

Apnabi: Areal vi. 248, asics: 


Yi apa-3 vili 49 


Alsace-Lorraine, Francophil 
ments of, ix. 422-3 ond n. 
Alt, Karl, in Goethes Werke: Auswahl, 

quoted, ix. 111-12. 
Alvise de Ca' da Mosto, ix. 159. 
Alyattes, King of Lydia, vii. 676. 
‘Alzeco, Bulgar war-lord, x. se. 
Asgalaberga, Thuringian queen, vi 
isa. 
Amalaswintha, Ostrogothic 


senti- 


queen, 


lii. 657. 

Amalric (Amaury), King of Jerusalem, 
viii. 359, 652. 

Amualungs, the, vil. 13. A 

‘Aminallah, King of Afghanistan, viii. 
24, 237-8, 602, 616, 617. 

Amasis, Pharaoh, vii. so. 

Ambelikia, viii. 181-2. 

Ambrose, Saint, vii. 369, 370, 395, 
db p a s ai Re 674 i 


Ameer Ali, Syed (Sayyid), vii. 25. 

‘Amel-Marduk, King of Babylon, vii. 

Amenemhat (Amenemmes) I, Pharaoh, 
vii. 175, 214; x. 183 and n. 


Amenemhat" Gimenemmes) TI, 
Pharaoh, vii. 1757 x: 273, 189, 193; 
192. 

Amenhotep (Amenophis) I, Pharaoh, 

Amenhotep” (Amenophis) II, 


Pharaoh, x. 210. 

Amenkotep TV, ee IKHNATON. 

“ocovery of: by Columb 
Recovery of: by Columbus, vii, 3003 
Tey aang me 199 dore 
Tg by Stalin, VAE 

Ens 636 

able: beneits recived by, from 
Spanish Empire, vil 367; Come 
munism in, ix. 455; independent 
Fopublie,"esublshment of ix 
Dict, ato: languages of, vi. 294 
Md i nemi] in, vi. Giai 
Brot aglaat Western ascendancy, 


aso INDEX 


America (cont. 
possible, ix. 4553 
movements in, vil. $70 n.» 5727; 
United States, relations with, ix. 


cae 


revolutionary 


= ee of civilized society, i 
dum A 
itae of miliy operations 
“Spetween Great Powers, iv 246-7 
reped ; 
cattle Kingdoms tise and fall of, vii. 
io 45-50. 
forests, clearance of, for agriculture, 
[po 
French Donee in, vii. 631, 
[53 
tresh conquest from Old World, 
ponile e stan, g 
Vest Plans, die, vii 6go-50; as 
arrier to westward advance of 
European setters, vli. 632 se. 
budo, extermination af, vi 
645; conductivity of, vii. 638; 
aiin amig ob vi 
Saara 65, 6495 degere uncus 
SSoumeds viL boh 95 gt 
Sut 65 


exploration of, vil. 


oe 
ol, vii 634, 635, €43, 049; line 
© eauebla and maine 
6367, 609, 640-2, 
i 645-6, 647; transportation, 
Jaechanical, development of, vii 
645, Mi 


Indians bow, use of, 
i. 698,, dya; dogsleds, use 
of, vii 638; ‘efficiency of, as 
fighters, vii, 642-5; firearms, 


acquisition of, viii. 18, 643, 644; 
horses, use of, viii. 18, 998.9, 657 
3, 642, 643; proposals for settle- 
ment and civilization of vili 640- 
1; religion of, vii. 461; viii. 1. 
35-16, 508; treaties, with, 
dao, 641; treatment of, by White 
settles, Vil. 319 m, 644 sequi 
xs aba, SIN, 5513 wars—with 
Spanish Empire, vii. 632, 635, 
636-8, 639, 044; — with United 
States, viti. 632, 633, 635, 642-4 
645, 648; Zealotiam and Hero 
disnism among, viii. 598-9, 611, 
1618, 620; see also under Ükrren 
‘STATES. 

opening up of, viii. 630-2, 646; ix. 
387, $803 x. 117. 

physlography of, i. 297-9. 

Pilgrim Fathers, the, vii 299; vili 


S77 Msi, 102-5, 579, 582, 750; x. 
in. 

pioneers, barbarization of, ix, 462; 
see also above under Great Plains. 

political partion or unity, question 
of, ix. 298-9. 

Revolutionary War (1775-83), 
192, 481; Vii 287, 206, 631, 633, 
7709 mu; ix. 8, 181, 218, 230, 240 
and m, 299) 413, 433, 424 a 
443, 491, 479) 477, 478, 492, $17, 
$52, 586; x. 62, 98, 100, 113. 

seitiement of, vil. 419 m, 404 my 
512, 576, 618, 630 segg; ix. 102, 
297-8, aba, SIT, 578, 746 and my 


750; "see lo above Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
waterways, internal, ix. 297. See 


‘also CANADA; UNITED STATES. 
pre-Columbian civilizations: chrono- 
logy of, x. 168 segg.; genesis of 
earliest, viii, qog; habitats of, ix 


Amharic language, the, ix. 17 

Amiel, HL Rex Bregmente d'an Journal 
"Inte, quoted, vit sig. 

Amiens, een o Of fas Masch 1802), 
"Vie 216 n. i. asb. 

Amin, “Abbasid Caliph, vil a6 m. 27. 

‘Amitabh, bodhisattva, vii. 4 

Ammianus Marcellinus, vi 
quoted, vil. 19, 66. 

Asimi-sadugs, King of Babylon, x. 
1727, 180-2, 182. 

Ammonius, Greek philosopher, ix. 
aman, worship of vk 188, 190, 
215, 360, 459 m» $33 ms 692, 696. 
Amorires, th, vi 6b, 100 andy 102, 
200 n., 225.6, 228, 247, 292 th fe 

208; x, B6 n, 185. 
Amosis, Pharaoh, Vii. 49, 232, 576; 
tane apt? Be agen = 199 
Ampleforth, Benedictine Abbey of, ix. 


p 


6353 x. 233, 
‘Amr b. al“As, Primitive Muslim 
Arab general, viii. 123; ix. 


“Amr b. Adi, the Lakhmid, viti, $a. 

Amyrtseus, Egyptian patriot, vil. 82. 

‘An Lu-shan, Chinese rebel, vii. 89; 
Vill. as. 

Anabaptists, the, vi 415, 4x73 ix, 
453- 

Anastasius, Roman Emperor, vii. 

‘Anatolia: Achaemenian régime in, 
605; as base of operations for Pri 
tive Christian Church, ix. 673-4; as 
citadel of Hellenism, ix. 662-3, 665, 
6743 as cradle of Orthodox Christ 
Civilization, ix. 694; barbarians in— 


INDEX 


defeat of, by Romans, ix. 664, 674; 
S tetlemene of, x. 664-5 add mt 
altura heritage of, ix 663; physio. 
phy, of, sy pep o 
NU 263, a645, ior: religious 
history of, vi. 382 s Saag avas 
sion of, ik 30, 632 mi x. 190-200; 
Slav insurrection i i 064. S andn 
fee also Orromax Énari y Toni 

Anmiageis of Claomenan, vi 472; 

dedisti of term, vii. gao- 

‘Andean Civilization: archaeological 
evidence for, it 215, 685-0; bar- 
arians, relations wi, Vi. 3987 
birtaplsce of, ie 085; breakdown of 
iro 085) cradle at, vit 196, cule 
SC OG and m, 09-70 me 
38gm; disintegration ol, ix. 685, 
688," Egyptiae Civilization, come 
parison with, ix. 684-6; genesis of 
E ies; grown ob ix. 6855 
Physical environment of, ix. 684-3; 
Fe-emergence of, possible, vil. 3107 
Time of Troubles, il. jo mj uni 
Sed suis bred in oot, 


vii, 318 n.; — continued by alien 
Intruders, vi 5869073 = see aloo 
Inca Ememe; Poru; Western 


Givilization—absorption into, vi 
T9» 87%, 572; Vi. 315-16, 465, 597; 
fer 4695 contact with, vid. 110; 
117-18, 314-15; Zealoxism and 
Herodianism im, vili 597-8, 613, 
617, 6205 see also Carts, 

Andhra Empire, vil. s72 n. 

‘Andromache, vil. 671. 

Andrusovo, Peace Treaty of (AD. 
1667), vii. 128 n., 137 7 

Angelico, Fra, x. 142-3, 236. 

Angilbert, elegy by, on Battle of Fon- 
ienoy, quoted, x. 115. 

Angli, the, vil. 632. 

Anglo-Afghan Wars, vii 
23-24, 28, 220, 231, 430. 

Anglo-American Wars: AD. 1775-83, 
see under AmmRica: Norih- Reve 
lutionery War; AD. 18r2=r4, viii 
31; is. 517. 

Angio-Catholiciam, ix. 306, 463. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
EIN 

Anglo-Waziti War (AD. 1919-23), 
Vii. 20, 22-23, 24-25) 39-31, 34- 
35 : 

Animals: evolution of, tempo of, i 
361; truce between, during emer- 
Bencies, ix. 543- 

Anna Comnena, viii. 182, 379, 385 
388 seqg.; ix. 6o, 61, 163; Alesiad, 
Quoted, viii. 389-92. 


165; viii 


E 

Annamese language, the, ix 796. 

Anne, Queen of England, ix. 68. 

Ansar, the, vi. 150 and m 

‘Ansel, Saint, vi 493m 

Antaean rebound, ix. 143-61 passim, 
165, 338, 363 

Antacus, myth of, ix. 143, 145- 

Anthemius of Tries, it 158. 

urine, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 

Anthropolitry, self-stulsificstion of, x. 
226; ee also Max sci-worship 

Anthropology, science of, viii. 496; ix. 
185-7, 188-9, 192, 196, 198, 203-4 
aix 09 

Anthropomorphism, vii, 467-70, 49: 
ix 169, 179, 173, 175. 

Antigonus I’ Monophthalmus, the 
iadochus: bid of, for. world 

inom, vi. 202-3! 

70, 288, 683; capital city cata 
lished by, ps 023; ier 


founded by, ii 446; death of v 
68 7.3 Kassites, relations with, vii 
210 n., 633; overthrow of, vii. 94, 


202; viii. 68 and n; ix. 264, 268. 

Antigonus II Gonatas, viii. 68 n; ix. 
269. 

Antimenidas, brother of Alcaeus, vi 
42s. 

Antinous, Penelope's suitor, viii, 657- 

Antioch, Assizes of, viii, 369. 

Antioch, Norman principality of, viii. 
352, 357, 379, 393 T. 

Antiochus T Sütér, the Seleucid, ix. 


26 

Antigchus IL Theos, the Seleucid, 
“ile 653, 6 

Antiochas Ill the Great, the Seleucid, 
vii, 94, 201, 202, 626, 652 m, 663, 
666; ix. 2693 x. 119-20. 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the Seleucid, 
Vil. 113, 134) Vii. S81 m; bx gor, 


jos. 
Antiochus VII Sidétés, the Seleucid, 


‘ik 20a, 2035 vii 486 m. 650,660. 
Antiochus VII Grypus, the Seleucid, 
Vii. 639-60 


Antiochus IX Cyzicenus, the Seleu- 
id, viii. 660. 

Antipater, father of Herod the Great, 
Vil. 602. 

Antipater, Macedonian marshal, vii 
653 n. 

Antiphon, son of Sophilus, 
‘Athenian orator, ix. 345 t. 
Antisemitism, see Jews: persecution of. 
‘Antoninus Pius, T. Aurelius, Roman 

Emperor, vil 9, 156 m, 
Antonius, Marcus, see MARCUS. 
‘Antony of Egypt, Saint, vii 388. 


the 
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Anwil, Spanish defeat at (&. 1921), 

Apaches, the, viii. 598, 634 ma 636, 
637, 630. 2 

Apelles, Hellenic painter, ix 156. 

Aphrodite, vii 4595 vii 114 and n. 

Apollo, as precursor of Cat, vi 


Ardia of Alesandri, x 123.03 
‘Suudies in Roman History, quoted, 
i 45-46. aa! 

Arab Caliphate: administrative policy 
of, vii, 151-2, 179-80; aggressive- 
ness of, vii, 459, 460; a8 'melting- 
poU, vii, T61, 163; as seintegra- 
ion’ of Achaemenian Empire, vii. 
27g, 8a, 08, ran, s723 vl 350, 367, 

4; ix 236, Jog; as successor- 
EIL E 
141 x. 73 m3 as Syriac univers 
state, vii 64, 78, 82-83, 98, 121, 
355) 205, acd, Jor; vill 109, 349— 
50, 361, 458, 4805 x. 84, B6 m, 2343 
Barbarians, pressure of, vii. 7], 98 
99, 339, 378, 399; break-up of, vii 
289; vili 69-70; calendar used in, 
Si gor, 304; capitals of, vii 101-2, 
Jan, 150 And my 153 My 208-9] 
colonization policy of, vii. 161, 1633 
communications, system of, vil. 98- 
12, 137, 1431, 148, 140, 2005 
conductivity of, vii, 6r; culturally 
alien territories included im, vit 
64-65; decline of, vii. 261 and m. 
duration ol, vii. 26 and m, 28; ix. 
330"; East Roman Empire, re- 
Ñstions with, vii. 319; vii 04; 
establishment of, vii. 101-2, 203, 
208; ix. 35; expansion of, vii. 08, 
fora, 121, 208, 399; wi 348-9 
and vi, 459; financial system of, vii- 
1381, 1865 fossils of Syriac Civiliza- 
tion, encounters with, vii 100; 
frontiers, defence of, vl 1213 
graphical range of, vi. 624 1.3 

96, 458; imperial tradition in, 

‘it, 539755 interregnum following, 

x. 843 Islam, relation to, vii. 159, 

209,377; vii, 90; ix, gs; law, system 

SE il a6, 280-9 


elation wit, vt 8, 149 or 398 
on-Muslim subjects, position. of, 
SC abo, do, 346s 37), aor Be 
Seas ovteuew of, il 17, 98-09, 
I Gras mers ie 36; eere 
competing, i 378 379; socal 
revelation m, vl d regii 
stability of, viii. 458; successor- 
states of, vil. 261, 539 7; viii. 664; 


unity achieved by, ii 458; see also 
Anaso Canter, UMAYYAD 
CALIPHATE. 

Arab States: British policy towards, 
Wi 258-61; French policy to 
‘wards, vili. 258-9, 260; indepen- 
dence of, vili, 220, 231-2, 261, 316, 
Sg material resources of, vil, 360, 
269; military and political weakness 
ot 259-61; Turkey, relations 
‘with, vii. 269 2; Western World, 
relations with, vii, 258-61; see also 
ador Isnatt, 

‘Arābi Pasha, Ahmad, viii. 257, 258, 
263, 554 NA 

Arabi Sency used in, vii 316, 317 

Arabic language, the, vil. st 144, 
181, 242 and n. 245, 253, 348; vi 
125, 445 and my $85) Ix. 717, 705, 
78, 7003 x. 22-23, 69, 218. 

Arabie Muslim Civilization: achieye- 
ments of, vili, aaa; as civilization 
of third generation, vii. 410; break- 
down of probable, ix. 411-12, 442; 
Sradicof, ix. 6gs; culeure— classical 
language and literature, vi 
ix. 705, 707, 708, 709 and 
digenous, preservation of, vil 795 
fadiation of, vii 216-177 genesis of, 
Ui S3, 357m; Vi. 3633 geo 
graphical range of, viii. 216-17, 720 
i Minds Citation, setae 
vil. a9 n; intermingling of occu 
nenieal communities i, vil 275-65 
Tanie Muslim Civilization -ab 
sorption into vii. 569; viii 316, 460, 
4633 ix. 4123 — relation to, vil. 79, 
$69 and n. 870 m; Vit. 104-5; ix 
31 mj law of God, belief in, ix 
175; military strength of, viii. 362 
Mongols, relations with, ix. 168; 
nomads, Burasian, relations with, 
Mi 232; position of—at close of 
sth century, vil. 216-17; — in 
is ie eni emere ap vi, 
iizuton, afliadon to, ib 5» 
ET 105, 275; ix. 695; 
Time of Troubles, ix 413; unis 
versal state, absence of, vii. 318 7.5 
Western Civilization, contact 

79, 569 n; vilis 216-18, 36a, 
Jos, als: ik ara; Western know 
edge of ix. 215 and m 

Arabs: 

Maghribi, gth-century buccaneers, 
viii. 348-9 and v. 

Primitive Muslim: ability of, ix. 365 
‘barbarism of, viii. 58, 59°60, 64, 
656; x. iig; communications 


INDEX 


Arabs em. k 

opened up by, vii. 99; conquests 
ofin Roman Emele, E 
Tor, 130, 131 and n» 153 my 138, 
179-80, 181, 186, 188, 208, 288, 
a89, sto-rt, 346, 379; Vii. 49, 51, 
Sas 69, 03, 121 m, 122, 123) 387, 
274, 280, 297 n 302, 348, 361, 364, 
365 394 n.» 410, 413, 444, 445) 458, 
463, 467, 475, 479» 630, 7263 ix. 

Bot 34, 92s 236,301, 304, $20 ts 
Ex RAI ENDO 
386, 208, 228, 209, 310-11, 346 
379, 399-400, 610 m 7043 vili. 49, 
51, 52, 274, 364 Ms 305, 410, 423, 
567; iX. 236, 529 mn 7433 xX. 60, 881 
demoralization of, vili. 53; erup- 
tion of, vi, 659; vill. 3, 17, 49 57, 
364, 664; ix. 20m, 236; éthos of, 
Sit sa 5s, $9760, 6105 Hellenism 
ejected from Syriac World by, viii. 
274, 275, 316; horse, use of, viii, 
15, 637; Islam, attitude to, ix 
326; looting of Ctesiphon by, vii 
229} race-feeling, absence of, viii. 


67; receptivity of, vii. 188; self 
Ednddence of, x. 68; socal back 
ground of, vii. 289; violence of, 


viii, 616; women, position of, viii 
652-3, 654, 656. 

See also under "snas CALIPHATE; 
ACHAPMENIAN EMPIRE; Assvnia} 
ChnoLmcias EMPIRE; CARTHAGE! 


Coxstantixopie; Caere; East 
Roman Ewrms; EGYPT; GHAS- 
skins; HANTHALAH, "Banu; 


Hai; Mn, Baxu; Duis; 

Lakustipe; ORTHODOX CHRISTIAN 

Civitization; Orrowax Entrint; 

Paussriney  Qummesm, BANU; 

Rowan’ mpm; Sab, Banu} 

Satis; asantan EMPIRE} 

SAOI Amama; SULAYM, BANU; 
Tamim, Banu; UMAYYAD CALI- 
puare; Vistcorsia; Wonmkals 
Wastes CIVILIZATION; YAMAN. 

Aragon, Kingdom of, union with 
Castile, vili 221. 

Aramaeans, the: as pioneers of Syriac 
Society, vili. 439; Assyria, relations 
MB SE. 4a ms 248 ty SET, Codi 
Vili. 420, 430, 44071, 447, 461; cule 

‘ure, radiation of, vil 441; Hittites, 
relations with, vli. 506 1.3 Mesopo- 
tamia invaded by, Vii 252-3 and, 
sr, 66am Vli 139, 446, 447-8, 461. 

Aramaic language, the, vii. 142, 240 my 
248, 249, 253, 254 586, 672 and m: 
Tic 442, 43, 445 and 1, 49% 506) 
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Arcadius, Roman Emperor, vii. 337 m. 
fe 668; x. 63. 

Archaism: apparentation-and-afflia- 


"ion in relation to, vit. rot; ix. $3 
asa kind of renaissance, vil, rer 
and n; as a symptom of schism in 
the soul in a disintegrating society, 
Vit 558; vi. ror; in Egypt vt 
Jenin Modern Wenas Wond, 
SHR dao, 1357 ee 12015 no 463-4 
bag-gry in universal states, Vl 36 
Fon 72, 398i linguistic and 
terasy, vil. 360-705 vile 258 mi 
ix 363: of secular pilgrims, i1 
13 mj of Western architecture, vi 
374-54 of Western nationalism, viii 
Toii, 205, gor end no ra; of Wess 
tern Romantic Movement, vi 132, 
135, 101 n.3 of Zealotsm, viii, 301, 
312, G21 segg; religious, Vi 497 
Bk Sagcsrsaelsdleaof, wil 36-375 

Archidamian War, the, ix. 236; see 
alvo Armmo-Patororasmstass Wane 

Archidâmus I, King of Spare, 

Archimédés of Syracuse, ix. 728. 

Architecture: Armenian, wi. gos 
Baroque, ix. 43i wi Byzantine, 
vii. gog; ix. 84°85, 128, 158, 161-23 
‘Gothic’ viii. 3747s 593; i 66, 85, 
84, 85, 128, 718; Hellenic, ix. 82 
120; Hellenizing style, iv. 83, 84, 
85, 120, 128, 155; iron girder, use 
of ix, 8-804 ned-Colonish ix. 4835 
eo-Gothic, ik. 363, 374-5) 46 


North American, ix. 85, 463; Otto 
moa, ix. 84-85 and n; renaissances 
of, ix. 83-86, 120, 128, 155, 161-2; 
Romanesque, vi. 374-5 $03; 5 


85, 84, 85, 128; Venetian, viii. 502= 


eds ri fe ealain 
across, ix. 483-4; conquest of, ix. 
Gg; x 118 expleration of, vil. 313. 

Areal, Western Pilgrim vo Jerusalen 
PINE 

Anduhis T, Sasenian Papers, wi 

Asgentea, iun of ‘Umar b. 

Tot, vip sO ns 
Aaghn, T-Kbin, vi 


285 * 75 


6n. 
Argonauts, the, vili. 436 m; 


see also 
under PACIFIC. 
Ariadne, vii. 464. 
Arian Christianity, vii rom, 277, 


278 and n, 280, 286; ix. 302. 

Aridramnes (Ariyiramna), the Achae~ 
‘menid, vil. 204, 0o: and m, 621, 
622, 639. 
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Ariarathes, founder of Pontic Cappa- 
'docian dynasty, vili, 44 ne 
Adoro, Lodovico, vi prey ie Br. 
por 
Vii jade 
Aristrehts, Macedonian companion 
of St, Pat at Ep 
Aristeides, "P. Aelius 
quoted, vii. 1o, 43-44, 60, 68,81 my 
Boe 92,96, tad tog me aa, 
Aristippus of Cyrene, vi. 488 n. 
‘Avistobalus, Alexander's general, vii 


Es 

Aditodtms of Sparta, vii. 324 m 

Ariston of Chios, vik. 438 n. 

Aritoricus of Pergamon, the Attalid, 
p 

Aristophanes, Alexandrian ext, ix 


Aristophanes of Athens: The Clouds, 
vii. 472; The Knights, ix. 65. 

Aristotelian philosophy, the, wii 
383 mm 984, 409, 488 m; vil. rar, 
409 no B09; x 15748, b9 ty Tras 

poco depend 
‘organized by, ix. 206-7 n.; literary 
p Aere 
[oc ners over oie ace 
Du pop a 
Piae eq wem 
Sats Dis Poet quoted, 
fe ey roii cl lada tn 
T 

Adicara, see Eius 

Arkha, Babylonian pretender (522 

Anan be i ge 

Rx DAC ue d. 
E sls depre and, Ré Cis 
Tissue ages on m 
423m; Iconoclast and atten 
fA Ui pray malas 
MOM an V pa ags 
due meere E 
Soe pataan of pere Konmin 
finm RUN AE 
Cy rp e and Loe 
dee UE 
fts; x ses 330; princi 
summe auta 

iris 

Armenian. language, the, 
[NC 

‘Arges, e Crusaders, relations 
vi vil so 970M, apii cu 
Tora istence st Yi 3037 iet 
iim, i a6 
Ottoman Empire, vii. 185, 191, 
295-6, 304, 303, 370: X 21 May 22 May 
91-92; in U.S.S.R., 296; 


245, 


Monophysite, relations with Ortho- 
dox Christians, vii. 369; national- 
fam, efect, ob, om, Vil 395-6; 

in of, viii, 368; Saljūqs, relations 
with, vi 368; Westernization of, 
V 365~70, 475; see aha under 
desunt Emme; er Row 
PORE 

Armies: barbarian recruits to viii 
26 seg, 49744, $t m. 673 cost of, 
viii, 25, 28, 30, 39, 40; creation and 
maintenance oh vii 126, 182-5, 
3:8 segg; esprit de corps of, vik 
ROUES em dius 

sarians, vill. 15 segg.; improved 
organization of, to meet barbarian, 
threat, viii. 25 segg-; mercenaries, 
use of, vii. so, 98, 119, 140, 142, 
327-38, 624 m; viil. 40-44, 70, 175 
in, 43273, 424, 425, 458, $15 My 619, 
‘730-25 ix. $06, 507, 752; militia, vil 
183, 318, 319-20, 323, 330, 331 and 
naj ee also under names of universal 
States (sub-heading: military sys- 
ter) and under BARBARIANS; EUROPE, 
Westen; GARRISONS; ` GREAT 
Bera; Harsmuno MONARCHY; 
Inpuw Unton; NEw ZeAtAND; 
Paxistan; Prussia; Rowan STATE; 
Sven Moxaxcuy; — Sram; 
ÜNtTED Srwrts oF Antenica; Wast- 
Tav CIVILIZATION. 

Apold, Matthew: Isolation, quoted, 

Arold, Dr. Thomas, vii. 383 n 

"Arnold, Sir Thomas W., x. 23, 218; 
The Caliphate, quored) vi 13 ES 
14, 15-16, 28; The Preaching of 
Ham, quoted, vii, 164, 165, 166, 

Amuwanda, Hittite Emperor, vi 


ijo n. 
Arrian (Flavius Arrianus) of Nico- 
media, viii. 408; x. 11 n.» Bxpeditio 
Alexandri, “quoted, vii. 644 
689 n. on ficld-state of Darius IIT 
army, vii, sor, 626, 647 n, 650, 656, 
57: 

Arsacid Empire: administrative 
organization of, vit. 180, 188, 189; 
ag) Achaemenian successor-state, 
viii, 486, 487, 491; as Seleucid suc- 
cessor-state, vii 202m; as Syriac 
response to Hellenic challenge, viä 
490; Babylonia, occupation of, vi 
202; vili, 486 m; break-up of, vi 
487; capital city of, vit, aoa m, 227; 
Sity-states, relations with, viii 486, 
487; decline of, vill. sra; 
lishment of, viii, 487; éthos of, vil. 
217, 310; expansion of, vii. 202; 
vil, 4115 feudal system in, vili. 486 


| 
| 
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and ni financial policy of vii, sto: 
geographical range of, vil. 487; ix. 
$28; Emite Empire, resemblance 
1o, viii. 490, 491; languages and 
setipts of, viii 445; military tech- 
nique of, viti. 468, 487; overthrow 
oft vil’ 70; reincarnation of, in 
oly Roman Empire, viii. 486, 489, 
490, 491; religion of, viis 1905 vil 
[10 p mise of, vii, stoj 
ole of, viii, 146, aoo: bx. 330m 
Romans, relations with, vik 319; 
viii. 472, 413, 446, 467, 408, o2; s 
38s, SH 390, S34; Seleucid 
Masse relator Wb, repe 
659; temple-states n, viii 436, 4371 
trade of vit. 486. y 

Artis (Arta), dhe, Achaemenid, 
Vil 204, 599 n. Got, 622 and n 

Arsenie L1 Serb Patriarch, vii 166, 
167, 187. A 

Arsenije IV, Serb Patriarch, viii. 187. 

Arsham (Artima), Persian Governor- 
‘General of Egypt, vi; T19 m 

Arshurani, A., and Hlabidullin, Kh, 
‘Ocherki Panislamisma, quoted, vii 
oan 

Artabanus V, the Arsacid, vii. 189 n. 

Arapheres, nephew of Darius T, 
vil 435- 

Artavasdes, the Arsacid, viii. 487- 

Artaxerxes I, the Achaemenid, vii 
229, Gat n» 685. 

Artaxerxes Ti, the Achaemenid, vii 
7m 247, Got n vilis 437. 

Artaxerxes TI, the Achaemenid, vil. 


247. 

Adis King of Armeni, vii, 202, 
626-7, 66a segg. 

Artemis of Anthela, temple of, 
gon. 

Ace visual: as componentelementin a 
culture viii, 499-500; as vehicle for 
feligion, vi Jat; vile soo, 3103 
OC barbarism in, Vb 500 
Baroque seyle, ix 05,67; Byzantine, 
Vit 103, 302 m 592-3; "carrying" 
power oh Vit 316; cultural non- 
Eonductivity of works ob wi 
$15 m; cumulative progress, ques- 
Son 68 ix 699; emotional charge in 
Works of x. rig, 116; eternal and 
Tohemeril aepetis of i 48-49, 
Sa; material power in relation to 
T ores, 709, 710, Tii native 
yle in competition with a revenant, 
e so, rss dr necessity and freedom 
Feconclied in, iw. sol renaissances 
Sri s a andn 6B, s1, 60, Be 86, 
eo i43, 155-6, 16a; secularization 
SEP Vi. sto) social milieu, relation 


to, ix. 48, 49-51, 697; subconscious 
yeh elon fy 48 set 
97, 703, 764; vulgarity in, Viii. $003 
ser alo wader names of civilizations 
(Gub-heading: culture) and under 
‘Ancurrectuna; — Asma; “BAS 
Rarer; Bonommw: MAHAYANA; 
PAINTING; SCULPTURE. 

Artuchas, Persian satrap of Armenia, 

NC 
ns, the, vii. 471 «i Will. 10, 17, 
Be 85, 376-7 hor 657-9. 

Asen, Vlach patriot, i 77 

‘sat, Afghan warlord, vi, 6a, 

Bison, T, Ba ie arm arsi Tetter 
rom, quoted, ix, 229, 235, 313, 3147 
The industrial Rela, quoted, 
ix. 386-7. 

Ashioreth, worship of, vii. 458, 4673 


"ical dividing lines absence of, id 
qt, 719-174 — Hellenic theory of 

7, 708 segt.» 719, 
Sortien, dieuky of 


Ta; — modern Western differentia- 
tion between, viii. 719 segg.; intelli- 
gentsia, rise of, ix. 471, 532; origin 
of name, viii, 711 n; South- 

economie resources and cultural 
influences in, viii. 337 2-3 — indus- 
trialization of, vii. 54 


tion with, ix. 456-8; 
st Western ascendancy, ix. 


s 

Adde Ciization, hypothetical, viii 
Tar i 

Aspat the Alam ix. 654. 

‘Aapasia of Miletus, vi. 472 n- 
Ere 

Adpourios, King of Cimmerian Bos- 
Tho VM 

Asshurbanipal (Aššur-bani-apli) King 
OP Assyria, vi. sag m, Got, arca, 
658 m; viii. 423 1.; ix. $3, 54, 118; 
3745, 49 : 

ASirbadipal (Aššur-näsir-apli) 1, 
Ting of Aeeyra, vi, 604; vii 15) 


on 
Asiu insi V, King of Assyria, x 
GE. 
m 
iyé and m 
Ji Prancis of, se Fumos 
runctean Churek at e 12 and m 
Assy agere y, ve deri 


236 
apostasy of, from Babylonie Civiliza- 
ton, x. 94; Arabs, relations with, 
vil 658 and n; army, esprit de corps 
of, vil. 324, 325; art of, viii. 491; Pe 
Ba, 155; 28 carapace of Babylonic 
World, vii. sso; as Great Power, x 
185; as march state, viii. 448 7» 449, 
461-2; assimilation, policy ol vii. 
581-2} Babylonia, relations with, 
vi. 6553 vili, 424, 439; x 185, 187; 
brealeup of, vit 633, 661, 668; 
brutality of, vil. 311, sir; calendar 
of, x. 176-75 capital cities of, vii. 
204-33 chronology of, x. 173, 175. 
iint Heat, eno 
ey cuts ose, sini 

lepartation, policy of, vii: 142; vil 
1, 4725 downfall of, vil ror, 
606, 622, 654 7% 655, 654, 

6867; vii 423 1, 424,432, 4405 ix. 

53, 281, 5225 x. 43, 116; economic 

Fruits of conquests not harvested by, 

vii, 0; Hyp relations with, vi 
0, 118, 420, 979 1 Vil 22-3, 440 

Blamites, seldom withy vik dog. 

621;x.45; Eshnunna, relations with, 

x. 185 and 2; expansion of, vii. sb 

o4, 616, 632, 660, 675-6 and n.i 

vi. 92, 420, 423, 432 and m, 449; 

X. 175,185; frontiers of, xii 432; 

Sees range of vil, 92-9 

dao, 426, 432 and m; Greeks, rel 

tions with, viii. 422-3: heroism of, 

ix saa; Hittites, relations with, 

vili. 420, 432 and m. 440; inter- 

regnum following collapse of, viti 

424, 43a; Judah, relations with, 

Si 425, 4495 languages and scripts 

of, vii 443; law, system of, Vii 

das legacy of, ix. soa; long- 

ferm results Brought about by, vi 

424-5, 431, 434, aba, 477; Mari, 

relations with, x 185, x88; Med 

relations with, vi 621-2, 686; 


4245 militarism of, vii. 119 my 324, 
325 n. 580, s81, 6845 viii. 275, 420, 
421, 423, 424, 434, 430, 440, 448, 


461, 475 476, 477; ix. 53, 446; X. 
116, "122; Mitannians, relations 
with, vii, 686; vill. 4439, 449; x. 


187; name, survival of, vic Sir 
Phoenicians, relations with, vi 
420, 421, 425, 436 440; political 
nap às seen by, x. at8; provinces 
of, vii. 581-2; revolts against, viii. 
422-3, 425 71; successortates of, 
"li 94-95, 423, 426; trade of, viii- 
HET inder ARAMARANS; 
uem AND AKAD, 

Assyrians, Nestorian Christian, 

E 
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Astarte, see ASHTORETIL. 
Ästrakhān, Russian conquest of, vii, 
223-6 and m 
Astral philosophy, the, vii 71, 693. 
Astrology, vile 301; ix- 172, 396, 405, 
s m Š 
Astronomy, science of, vii 97 m, 476, 
490 Ti, 491, 492, 493; vil. 4895 be. 
dept ra m 309, 350, 351, 379, 
Asturia, Kingdom of, viii. 350-1 n. 
Astyages, King of Media, vt. 597, 598, 
399, 601, 605, 655, 674 m 
Alvaghosha, Mahayanian Buddhist 
Father, vii. 750 n: 
Atahualpa, Incs, viii, 6r; x. 116. 
Atatürk, Must Kemal: autocratic 
Tale of, E 345, 346, 616; Cali 
hate, "policy regarding, Yi as 
UT a CR ET 
entente negotiated by, vii. 31; val 
392; Herodianism of, viii. 602, 613, 
616, 618; Hittites, attitude towards, 
x: 10 n; imperialism renounced by, 
Si 191 my as; New Osmdalt 


Revolution (A.D. 1908), partici- 
pation in, viii. 235 ".; ‘objectives 
of, vili. 263 segq.; political ability 


of vii 191 n. pronunciamiento of 
(as July 1939), Vii. 263; Rumeliot 
origin ob Y 264; Westernizing 
oliy of vii, 240 mi vli 237, 23 
245, 209-8, 48a m 510, 349; 388. 
bora, Battle of the (8 April 1898), 
yiii. 29. 
Athâná Chalcioecus, ix 8. 
Äthanagild, King of Visigothio, vii 


6st £ 

Athanasian Christianity, ix. 302. 

Athanasius, St, vii. 395, 514 

Athena Poliückus, vii. 430, 431, 433, 
470, $20 ty 530, 7655 ix, 8. 

Atheno-Peloponnesian War, the (431— 
404 D), vii. 928, 385, 472, $30) 
Sli 436, 581-2 m, 7195 ix. 230,276, 
288, 345, 368 n. 302, 303, 445, 4461 
x. Go and 1, 94, 975 105. 

Athens: administrative system of, ix. 
338-91, 542; archives of, ix. 200— 
F'n- as the education of Hellas, vi 

Tos. 706; ix. 108, 393; as tyrant city, 

‘Archaeological 

School at, ix. 538 1.5.20, 109, 218; 

Byzantine attitude towards, pe 198+ 

9; challenges, response to, ix. 394; 

Gitizen-body, assembly of, vii. 527; 

constitutions—Cleisthenes’ (508 

5078,¢,), ix. 538-97. democratic, 

overthrow ol, vii 472; — Solon's, 

ix. 3553, cultural’ and material 

achievernents, simultaneous, vit 
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706-7; currency of, vii, 316; 
dramatic performances in, vii 405, 
518, 710) ix. 392-4; Egypt, rela- 
tions ‘with, ix. 394; empire estab- 
lished by, viis 130., 180 n.; "Four 
Hundred’, episode of, ix. 207-8 n. 
franchise, ix. 393, 538m, $597. 
Frankish Duchy of, vili. 493; grain 
distribution in, ix. 393-4; hybris of, 
Sc. 394; independence, recapture of 
Q29 Lc), ix. 261; navy of, vii. 
705-6; Olympieum, Hadrian’s, ix. 
351-2, 360; parochialism of, ix 
$54; Parthenon—date of constru 
Yon of, ix, 351225 — exactness of 
‘workmanship of, ix. 690; Pelopon- 
hesian Confederacy, relations with, 
ix: g0; plague i, Wi 381 n; polie 
ticel-mindednessof,vi-s30;popula~ 
tion of, ix, 538 and m; publie 
Vices in, Vl 529-30; register of citi- 
zens of, ix. 393; religious fanaticism 
fn, vii. 472; Vil. 581 m 82 m. sack 
off by Goths (a.D. 268), viis 93; self- 
dolization of, ix. 443] Sicily, 
attempt io conquer, vill 436, 582 
ma e 67m; Solonian economic 
revolution in, vii. 7055 viii, 420-30, 
dui ix. 291-2, 293, 387, 3933 
Spare, relations’ with, ix. 288; — 
see alo. ATHENO-PELOPONNESUAN 
Wan; spiritual narcosis of, ix. 3937 
4i thalnssocracy" of, as abortive 
Üniversal state, ix, 657 696; 
‘Thirty Tyrants’, vii, 472; Üniver- 
sity of, closing of, ix, rog; with- 
drawal and return of, vii- 109; 
Zealotism in, vili, 581-2 n. 

Athos, Mount, monasteries on, vii 
175 maj ix. 307-8 m. 

Arlaten stance, be 143-61 passim 
165, 363, 

Atlantic Age, the, viii 726. 

Atlantic Community, the, vili. ago n. 

Atlantic Ocean, parable of filing in of, 
vii, 484-5, 490- 

Atlantic Pact, the, iv. 383. 

Atlantis, myth of, ix. 136-7. 

Atlas, myth of, ix. 143, 145, 149. 

Atomic science: as culmination of 
Scientific achievements, Wii. 481, 
496; viii. 29, sir; ix. 401, 619} 
Changs in world situation produced 
by, vii. 40, 101, 481; vil 20, 36 7. 
in 466, 6383 control of, question ef 
vii, 482; ix. 524, 525-6, 536, 5605 
effects of, on scientific thought, vii 

{industrial application of, 


x 


7493 spontaneous disintegration of 
atoms, vii. 46 

Atomic warfare: barbarians, possible 
"use against, vil 30-32; hydrogen 

ix. 408, 523; Japan, bombing 

of, vii. 4815 Vi 141, 336, 467, 527: 

ix. 408) 436, 467, 520, Sat, 7485 

"know-how, vi. 1o4, 537; vi. 29, 


467,531; ix. 172; possible effects of, 
Viii! $31; ix. 257m, 408, 409, 417, 
468, 473, 497, 503, 524, 525, 5945 
92, 935 psychological consequences 
U. 


of, ix. $18, 520-1, 5235 
Preparation’ for, vilis aid. 
monopoly, question of, vii. 40. 

Atonian monotheism, vii. 4: 
195. 215, 459 and m. 

Atreus, the Pelopid, viii. 450 m, 657. 

‘Atrocities, psychology of, X. 22-23 1, 
91-92. 

Atropates, founder of Kingdom of 
‘Media Atropaténé (Azerbaijan), vii 
666. 

Attalids, the, ix. 261. 

Attalus III, King of Pergamon, vii. 
164 t., 105. 

Attariššiyaš, Achaean buccaneer, 
son. 

Attica, geographical scale of, ix. 538, 
S397. 541, 542. 

Antila, the Hun war-lord, vii 
14, 52 n, 65, 68, 608. 

Artis, worship of, vil. 412 m. 423, 457- 

Auctor Anonymus post Dionem, 
quoted, ix, 21 n. 

Auctor Atheniensis Anonymus: Jnsti- 


9n. 


tutions of Athens, quoted, vil 
795-5. M 

Augustine, St. (Aurelius Augustinus), 
Vi 107, 738.5 ix. 130; x. 236} 


De “Baptismo” tontra  Donatiss, 
quoted, viii. x11 m; De Civitate De, 
Sea vii, sponsio 
Jeth of, ix. 674 hey inspiration ol, 
587-915 intellectual capacity of, 
X 89-90; on raison d'ére of Roman 
Empire, vii. 425m, 533; letracta- 
tiones, quoted, x. 88, go; social 
milien ob x. 87-885 spiritual pro- 
Gres ob Vi 427 m3. theocentric 
Philosophy of, c. 175, 182, 217. 
Augustus, (C. lulius Octavianus), 
foman Emperor: administrative 
policy of, vil 165, 219, 354 358 
263; ie s47 m; Arsacids, policy 
towards, ix. 528, 534; colonization, 
policy regarding, vil. 122 and m4 
Tis. 134; concept of eternity of 
Rome, vt o; Cursus Publicus insti- 
tuted by, vil 85; death ol, vii. 9; 
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deification of, vii, 458; i. o; Egypt, 
occupation of, ix. 658; nancial 
Policy of is icon enter policy 
Gf, vil 117, 105, 106, 217 1 vii 
25, 412, 529, 630, 637, 642; be: 658; 
grautude evoked by, vil- 386 and 
ms ix. 3563 indebtedness of, to 
Pompey and Caesar, ix. Soz; mili- 
tary policy of, vil, 122, 154, 15575, 
18 bay 922 and ro gag; VE 36 
27, 642; peace imposed by, vil. 93, 
113 n 166, 285-6, 707; ix. 126, 282 
my a84; political’ capacity of, 
Ti 724-5, 7295 prestige of, vii 4 
4a; religious policy of, vli 4063, 
di; Senatorial Order relations 
Sith, vii. 349, 350, 363; ix. 35 

Posy, i rs, bgp segt 

Virgil, relations with, vii 


E (L. Domitius Aurelianus), 
Roman Emperor, vii. 146 e, 3225 
viii 053 and v; Be 302. 

Australia; Blockillowe, vii. 760, 763; 
Mi grom; be 6rsm milar 
tysten in, it: 494. i 

Aukia: Jews, treatment of, viii, aga- 
3. 404-57 trade cycles id, bx. 220; 
Jor Hlarenone Moranea. 

Austrian Succession, War of, x. 98, 

Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich (AD. 
87), wie tay 3763 ixe 243 

2e 

AG Irusin War (ap. 1860) vii, 
138, 

Autatky vii. 531-2 m. 

Avars, Pseudo, the, vili 695 ix. 650, 
HODE 

Averroes see TBN Rs. 

Avestan language, the, vii. 248 
prs i ma ear and ri 

Avicenna see Anu ‘Aur a. Sii. 

‘Avaanga "Alamgir, Muhyiad-Din, 

'ughal Emperor, vii 17, 186, 3793 
vii 298 n, 199, 507, 392 

Ayyubid Empire: as successor-state 
GE "Abbasid Caliphate, vi asi; 
foublihenent of, Wii, 559; ex 
pansion of, vide 450; Khwarizm 


Felations with, vis ga over 
throw of, vii. 327; Islam, cham- 
ship of, 238,155; 
Fan dom ass 
Aztec Empire: an abortive Cental 
meram univer sate vi 6, 
79, 196, 570n.; viii, 639; capital 


Gi ot, vis 196, 230, 290; come 
munications, system ol vi. 86-87, 
99: economie enterprise, private 
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vii. 86 and mj hunting tribes on 
northern marches, relations with, 
viii, 636, 637, 639; last stand of, x- 
rr; militarism of x. 116, 122 police 
system of, vii, 86 and n.; precious 
were of Spanish, seizure 
of, vii. 229-30; — use of, vii. 307- 

Spanish conquest of, vii. s, 66, 
aap: oo. 195, 198, 220, 230, 307, 
308 and n., 576 m.; Vili 64, 117-18, 
464, 465, 630, 636 and m, 639, 
709 n. ix. 469; x. 116, 132-3. 

Azurara, G. Eanes de, ix. 367 and n. 


Ba'al, worship of, ix. 305. 

Babel, Tower of, x. 48. 

Bibus, Zahirad-Din Muhammad, 
"imurid Emperor, vii 195, 251, 
252, 328; vile 198m3 es 37 my 
EX 

Babylon: as capital city, vil. 200 n 
226, 232, 235, 253; 28 winter re 
dence of Achaemenian court, 
2053 capture of, by Kassites, vii 
97; x. 209; dynasty, first, x 169; 
17i-ara; Bis relations with, 
ix. 107; x 171, 184, 187, 192 seqq» 
209, 219; — sack of city by, vil 97; 
329; viii. 86; x. 187, 188, 192 seqq 
209, 210. 

Babyloni 
as Great Power, x. 185. 
barbarians, relations with, x. 186-7, 

198 seqq 

calendar of, see under CALENDARS. 
culture of vii, 67, 75, 977m 2533 
deportation, policy of, vii. r1, 112, 
115-16, 119-20, 138, 142, 163, 
228, 290, 425, 440 1 viii, 472. 
Herodiasta os. 
sites, relations with, vi 
1965 X 186-7; régime of, aol- 
language of, vii. 142 and m., 252, 253, 

guage 4 52,253, 


law, system of, vii. 142 and n. 
New Empire of; administrative 
organization in, vi, 58r, 655; alien 
religions in, spread of, vil, 7o; as 
Assyrian suecessor-state, vii, 15 
36, 205, $817 as Babylonie universal 
state, Vil. 67, 70, 77, 226, 571; 
pial iy S Vi 2267, 2925 
communications, system of, vii. 
ror, rry and n, 227 n; establish- 
ment ol, vii. 252, 571; s 
Ethos of, vi. 2213 expansion of va 
582, 659, 669; frontiers, defence 
227; geographical range of, vi 

655; vii. 93, 426; Greek mercen- 
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Babylonia (cont.) 
aries in, vii. 423, 424; Judah, 
selations with, vii. 113, 135, 4341 
Vili. 425, 440 m; Medes, relations 
Sith, vil. gag; militarista of, viti 
424425, 440., 476; nomad origin 
Of, x, 86 ny overthrow of, vit. 75. 
71.78, 101,226, 227,434, 571, 58 
S62, 598, 654; Vii 425) 44 
Press, position of, vi. $9 
Succestor'sates of, vii. 67, 70, $72. 

political geography of, vii, 246-7. 
Syriac culture, spread of, vii 442-3 
‘See also under ACHAEMENIAN ËMPIH 
Arsaco EMPIRE; ASSYRIA; SR- 
mucin Monarchy; SUMEN AND 
Arab. 

Babylonic Civilization, che: affiliated 
civilization, absence of, vä. 422 

archaeological evidence for, vi 

96; break 

il 4393 ix. 4425 

chronology of x. 168-9; culture of 

Sar x 220; = astrology, 396, 

405, 728; — astronomy, viii. 443i 

Hittite influence on, vi 

literature, ‘classical’, 

radiation of, viii. 4437—renalsanice 
of Sumericart i 82, 155; — Syriac 
infuence on, 449, 441; dis 

integration of, vii, 423; vi. 4463 X 

945 dissolution of, vil. 49, 675 vii 

37; Egyptiac Civilization, contact 

"i, v. goi vill. 107, 449, 449. 

461,” 403; encounters with. con- 

Comperte soncitensuon ot vi 

EUER CEDE! 
5, 409 n., 586; ix, 232; genesis 

Of Vit 4o 53:07 n 428 m3 V 70, 

86, 107, 448; x. 187; Hellenic Civili- 

zation,’ contact with, wii $, 33 

vii. 404, 400 m, 458) 478, 628; 

fiie Civilization, contact! with, 

Yi 440, 46r, 4625. interregnum 
Following, wi. 663; languages of, ix. 
06, 708; proletariat, internal, vii 
70, 412; Viii. 446-7; religion of, vii. 
142, 226-2; Sumeric Civilization, 
afiliation to, vii. 304; vili. 83, 86, 

448; Syriac’ Civilization abxorp- 
tion into, vii. 64, 77, 78, 423, 572; 
will ras, 386; — contact with, Vit 5, 
57; Vlt 208, 125, 274, 409 my 419. 
43, 448, 461, 403, 472-3, 475, 476, 
Firs technology, ie. $203. time, 
measurement ob, vii. 295 and m, 
304; universal state continued by 
‘lien intruders, vii. 5, 571-25 see 
alo under Asenin; BABYLONIA: 
New Empire. 

Bach, J. S., vii. 715. 
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Bacchus, worship of, vili. 277 n, 514 
m5 is. 87. 

Bacon, Francis, Baron Verulam, Vis- 
count St. Albans, vii. 474 n.; iv. 68; 
quoted, vii. 56 m. 110; ix. 608-9. 

Bacon, Friar Roger, O.F.M., ie. 63. 
134 My 156-7. 

Bacteriological warfare, ix. 417. 

Bactrian Greek Empire: as success 
state of Maurya Empire, vi. 
Sani brelcup of, vil aas; vii: 
Aio-1; capital city of, vii 224i 
eublshment of, vi. goz; vii 95, 
118, 121, 123, 410, 478, 480, 586-7, 
651; expansion of, vil 103, 186, 
224, 225, 426, gor; Vii. 690; 
militarism of, ili 452; nomads, 
relations with, vik, 17, 955 overs 
throw of, vili 471 n; pax oezumenica. 
under, ix, 33074; Seleucid Mon- 
archy, relations with, vii. 410; 
successor-states of, vii. 426; vii, 89, 
408, 416; see also under ACHAR- 
MENIAN EMPIRE, 

Baden-Powell, (R. S. 8.), Lt.-General 
Lord, x. 214. 

Bagehot, Walter, ix. 317m; quoted, 
i 316 

Baghdad: geopolitical significance of 
site of, vii. 150 n; sack of, by Mon- 
gols (a.D. 1258), vii. 11-12, Hà 20 
and n, 159, 160, 229, 378; Vill 355, 
3617 ix. 36, 119; x. 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 88, 116. 

Bagration, Prince Peter Ivanovich, 

gei general ix: a. 

si-ad-Din Juwayni, see Juwaywt 

Baha'i Movement, vii. 417, 4183 viii. 
117; ix, 461. 

Bahrayn Islands, the, viti. 269. 

Bailey, Cyril, x. 217; quoted, x. 160, 


163. 

Bailey, F. E.: British Policy and the 
Turkish Reform Movement, quoted, 
viii. 245 m, 613 

Bailey, H. W. 

Bakhtiyaris, the, vii, aro m.; viii. 

Bakunin, Mihail Alexandrovich, viii. 


Balaclava, Battle of (as October 1854), 
prre i 

Balance of Power: Egyptiac, ix. 2833 
Hellenic, i asz, 263-6, 284 sapi 
Ser of gn going iz Sh 
sea A80 mo ies Sine, ie 
26i sag; Sumeri, ix. 283; X 
183 ms Western, vil. 111, 144-5 
in 34-60 passin, 263-4, 266 and 
775 287 hy 382 80405 294 424 Ay 
ion Tar, e oa ; 

nafci, Temple ofthe Sun at, ix. 352. 
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Bade, worship of, vi, 4575 =: 57 | 


143. 
Baldwin I, King of Jerusalem (Bro- 
ther of Godfrey of Bouillon), viii. 
o, Slo n, 399 n. 
Baldwia, Emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. gon. 
Balj b. Bishr al-Qusayri, viii, 372 n. 
Balkan Wars (1912-13), vii. 4o, 
238, 2625 x. 32, rir. 
‘Balkanization’, ix. 477. 
Balliol College, Oxford, x. 21-22 m, 
o 38 ty 3a, 218, 28%, das. 
Balsetion,” Theodore, Pamiarch of 
Antioch, ii 380. 
Baltic Barons, the, vili vao; 
Baltic States, the, vi 
NS 
Baluchi the, vii 15, 20. 
ento, the, vili. 37x ato. 
Bar Kolatà (Bar Kozlba), vii 298. 
Barbarians: adolescent characteristics 
of, viii, 13m, 49-59, 52-53; alion 
cultural singe, effects of vils 23 vi 
aj arming and miliary training of, 
Til oris vag, aoa 28-25, 2, 
0, 35. dr. 41. 46, 518-19, 642-4; 
As beneficiaries ofa universal states 
garrisons and colonies, vie 145-6; 
AS founders of universal states vil 
193, 203-11, 576; viti. 65; as heroes 
out future, vi, prd mereen 
aries, vii. 619, 730; bx. 506, 507, 
F52; — ee alo below enlistments as 
Potential converts to eulture of ad- 
Joining civilization in growth phase, 
ix. 356; break-through by, 79 
T), 146; Vil 3, 4-5 and m, 8, ra= 
15, 46 Seti, $07 ty 623, 6365 i 
206, 457 462; 2267 se also 
tinder Romas Empra; brutality of, 
o sepa, 74 Bor capital cites 
pillaged by, vi 228, 229-39; cau- 
Hon shown by, vi 48-49; civilized, 
S 1572: ee also under Mace 
Seats contributions of, 
fo eneses of higher regine vi 
‘eqn, Boi _counter-ofenaives 
paint by iri epson 
wi. 66-68; — by nascent universal 
Sites, vii. 67-60, 70 71; creativity 
of, vil 3, qo and hy 78. seo 
Cultural acceleration required ol, 
fe. 357, 362; cultural fluence of 
frontier civilization on, vi, 6-7, 
9 ex a6, Ba cally backward 
Peoples zegarded as, vii. 569-74, 
$755 demoralization of afer 
Preak-ihrough, vit. 46 sepa 78 
29, So, 655-6) 662; ix. 357, 3633 
economic relations of, with dis- 
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integrating civilization, vili 8, 9, 
30-39. 41, 42-44, 47; enlistment of, 
Jn ctfonis simi wit 76; vi 
26 segg» 40744, $t hy 67; extant, 


33; forest, exploitation. 
18-19; fratricidal warfare 


Pd 


among, vii. 66, 68-70, 80, 651 segq-; 
futility of achievements of, viii. 73 


"ighest posible destiny oh 
ifm dor horses, ue of, vil 16- 
18; idíeness of, vi 37 1, 47-48, 493 
Indblity of to benekt fon i pz 
"ions of conquered states, vl, 188, 
3671; irresponsibility ol, vii. şa 
and n; kingship, institution of, vii- 
10, 38; marchmen, assimilation to, 
vill. 44, 50-52; migration across sea, 

286; military elusive 
i 32; military qualities 
ysa; parasitism of, vii. 36- 


EE 
493 politcal incapaci 
3. £5, Jo political sytem of vi 


2,591 prone of, vi. 443 primi 
dive socleties, relation £o, viil 6-7, 
11, as, 46, 88; psychic develop. 
ment of, arrested by lines, fx 362; 
psychic energy of, viii. 6, 9-10, 405 
poyehologieal strigele ol, vil. s4 
Seggi recuperstive power of, vi 
33-34; religions of, vili, 19, 305 
Adoption. of schemaüc fone of 
Disker religions, yi 13, 2997 vil 
toann 361; Be. 677; — conversion 
to Christianity, vi 278 n. 289 a 
30, sos, 630, 736; reservoir, vl 
Ves and m 6, 1o, 12°15, 36 ahd m 
3879,40 3t, 623 ;seumanship, mas? 
er oft vili: 16-17; settlement of 
Ey febconter empires, vir 138-93 
Wie gay ah Sri cae also unda 
Kova tins suden collapse of 
ower of, vi bt sequ suttinors 
States founded bys see under STATES! 
Sora surf in nee 
vik 210 n. vii, 20; technol 
Improvements introduced by, välis 
38:59; technological inferiority of 
Tii, 26, 28-29; terrain, loca, exc 
Ploitation of, val 10-23, 26, af, 32, 
35, 635-6, 637) Gagras transe 
fervi, vili. geen Sigo 
Warfare, Benefits derived flor, vi 
35736, 30-40; see alo ACHAEMENIAN 
irme: Anan Carremarn; ARABS: 
Primitive Muslim; Atomi WAR- 
Ium; BABYLONIA; CAROLINGIAN 
Turis; Eorer Middle Empire, 
New Empire; Eovrriac Cra 
ToN; Fan Elsa CIVILIZATION; 
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Herrene Civitizarion; Hexic 
Aces; Hrrrrrs CIVILIZATION; Inca 
Emrine; Dubia: British Rd 
Erime; Law; Lires; MACEDON; 
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414 and n, 415, 587, 
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with, vii. 348, 359; a8 abortive re- 
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153-4 and n 164, 682; as ghost of 
erman Empire, vii, 348 350, go 
153, 682; barbarian origin of, ix. 
17; barbarians, relations with, vii 
16, 47; break-up of, viii. 348, 350, 
382; centre of gravity of, ix: 17-185 
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tween, ix 12; collapse of, vii. 4971 
viii, 65, 348; ie. 9, 10, T2, 18, 164 
53; culture of, Vii 671, 672; ix 
63-64 72, 162, 163, dpa; East 
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union with, bx. 652-3; — relations 
‘with, ix. 93 n 6303 establishment 
ob, Me 27 Vil Jo; Be 1, 630, 
62, 672; expansion of, viii. 27, 348: 
ix. 12; feudal character of, ix. 18; 
geographical range of, ix. 125, 6503 
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vil. 486-7, 490; leonclasm in, ix- 
99 and n. ineficiency of, it 19-20, 
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348; law, system of, ix. 30-31, 46 
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lations with, ix, 6503 partition of, 
viii. 653 raison d'étre of, ix. 126; re~ 
ligious sanction for, ix 20-21} 
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296, 736; x. 224; Alice Through the 
Docking Glass, quoted, iv. 195 m, 
209; Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, 
quoted, ix. 

Cazz-Saundere, A. M.: The Population 
"Problem, quoted, vii. 486. 

Cartesian philosophy, the, vii. 514. 

Carthage: Arab occupation of, vii. 
“Bo; viti 280; destruction ol, by 
Romans, x. 65, 123; Vandals’ con- 
quest of vil 92, 93; vil 73; x 66T; 
See also Caxavais 11. 
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Culture of, Hellenic influence on, 
vill, 414; economy of, ix. 263 m; 
Epirus, war with, ix. 269; establish- 
ment of, vili. 419, 426, 457, 479 
474, 486; Etruscans, relations with, 
vill. 426, 427, 428, 436; expansion 
of, viii. 247, 414, 427-8, 436, 470; 
ggographical range of, tx.’ 203 

rar Power status of, ix, 262- 
and n.; Greeks, relations with, vi 
414, 427, 420, 436-8, 470, 486, 489; 
fx. 642-3; Macedon, relations with, 
ix. 266; military system of, vil. 333; 
recurrence of institutions of, in 
Spanish Empire, viii. 485-6, 489; 
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viii, Arr, 414, 428, 429 and s 437, 
458, 486, 489; ix. 263 and m. 206, 
267, 529 n, 660, 661; sea-power, 
vill’ 485-6; ix. 642-3} trade, viii 
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Castilian language, the, viii. 565-6 n; 
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Ccataphract the, vii 688-95 viii. 468, 
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Russia, vii. 192, 234, 271, 558, 607, 
686 mie. 754 : 
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528; — political functions of, vii. 
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Mexic and. Yucatec civilizations, 
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of, possible, vi, s70 m; viii. 316; 
Time of Troubles, vii. Spo m; vi 
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af, by alien intrusion, vii. s, 569; 
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vii. 7879; viii. 315-16; — attraction 
of, viii, 314; — contact with, vii. 
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quoted, vii. 760, 761. 
Eo AX O 
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physical, viii. 455 segg.» 708. 
Chalcolithic Age, the, ix, 354, 356+ 
Chaldacans, the, vii. 226, 252-3 and 
my smj x Rom, atm. 
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0, 532-3, S84; encounters be- 
Eween civilizations, viii. 466, 469, 
481, 490, 532-33) environment 
fuman, viik 483»; — physica, 
vii. 421, $525 vill. 48g m; te 374 
exile and dispersion, vi. 190 and m5 
vili. 27475; s challenges, vii 
zoan; vi. 328m, 488, 489-90, 
491, apas ix, 329-36] internal and 
External challenges, vii. 621; origin 
of phrase, x. 231-2; penalization, 
Sis 285; spiritual challenges, vii- 
552; ix. 219, 38a, 391-4; successive. 
challenges, vii 456 r., 488, 497; ix- 
121-2, 291 1600, 306, 329, 391-24 
technological challenges, ix. 382 
91; transfer from macrocosm to 
microcosm, iw. unprcdic- 
tability of issue, ix 420; violent and 
perf elena line 
Chamberlain, Neville, vit 518-19, 
sar; vill. 617 and m; x. 193. 
Chamberlain, Captain Thomas, viii. 
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232, 2533 Vi. 382; o9, TO, à. 
13; 18, 20-21, 125, 162, 6505 death 
Of wii, 2o, 27; wi 6s; failure of, 
a 439 y 542; a sae 
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Ix. 244, 255 n, 258, 264. 
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HWANG-TI. 
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ix, 4. 

Cheops (Khufu), Pharaoh, ix. 49 n 

 Chephren (Khatre), Pharaoh, 

Cherethites, the, vil. 102 m.; Vili. 309, 
358 n, 

Cherusci, the, vili. 20, 630. 

 Cheshme, Battle of (7 July, A-D. 1779), 
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Vili. 227 n. 
Chi Ch'ao-tung: Key Economic Areas 
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ix. 655-67. 
Chiang Kai-shek, Madame, viii. 327. 
Chibchas, the, vil, 66 n., g69-76 and n. 
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Ch'ien Lung, Manchu Emperor, vii. 
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Himself vii, 480 m sér c 118. 
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father of Clovis I viti 61 n. 
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‘Yuan Age, viii. 393; see also MONGOL 
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‘See also uao Stara; CHEN STATE; 
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05-6, 708, 709, 713. 

Chingis Khan, vii. 198, 256-7 
217, 470; ix. 36, 118; x. 70, 71, 74, 
78, 77 Moy 78 Moy 116. 

Chintila, King of Visigothi 
279". 

Chiots, the, vili. 1731, 174 and m, 
176 te 177 seqq, 183 and n 
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T, the Merovingian, vil. 63 n. 
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Merovingian. viii. 63 m 

Chlothar (Chlotochar, 
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Merovingian, vii. 654. 
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iba, of the Kipuasan Franks, 
vii 63. 
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bert I, the Merovingian, wife of 
ARMAS King of Visigothia, viii. 

iso. 

Cha Empire: as revival of Shang 
Empire, ix 19, 275, 696; as ghost of 
a universal state, bc 10, 682; bar- 
Darian invasion of, i. 283; barbarian 

of, ix. 17, 19, 375; Carolin- 

ian Empire, resemblance to, ix. 17- 
F8; contre of gravity of". 18, 

96 n; decline of, ix. 18, 274, 282, 
283, gas; duration of, ix 18 m 
Sraibiesent of, wl aram i 
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274; inefficiency of, ix. 19, 682; 

Gretthrow of, c 18, 283; patrimony 

of, ix. 276; weakness of, ix. 065. 

Ghrimonidesn War, the ix. 269. 
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humanity, vii. 563; as saviour, vi 
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sponsibility, for, vi. 28a n, 28 
denial of, by Church, charge of, vil 
452; divinity of, vii 461 m 488 n 
Sia S24; vii. 283; imitation ob 
524, 525, 567) ix, 149, 632 
asmation of, vii. 438, 400-1 
467, 468 n, 498 n., 503-3, 536, 537, 
768 ms vil 28a ms ie bgay 0301 
Jewish attitude towards, ix. 87, Law, 
Fulfilment of, ix 87, 88; ministry of 
Misses rig mimelenol vi 464) 
passion’ of, vi 423, 457, 498 fa 
S22, S24, 552, 567, 728) 732, 706 1.3 
Mii a83; ie. 636; x, 116, rr 
Pilate, encounter with, x. 12 
power, renunciation of use of, vils 
Baa, 524-5; prototypes of, vil: 457- 
9, 464; representations of, vii 717- 
28; 729: Ix. 401; resurrection of, i 
464; ix saa; x. r14; Sabbath, ati- 
fade towards, x. 95: sayings of, vi 
473 My 561, 562, 567, 727-8 ni ix. 
179, dod, 420, $22, oti x: 122) 127, 
128; spiritual ‘effect produced by, 
duration of, vii, 483; temptation 
of, vil s24; tranafiguration of, x 114. 
(Christian Eta, the, vil. 208 m. 
Christin Science, vi. 753- 
Christianity 
adoption by Roman Empire as 
official religion, 8-9, 71, 75» 
96, 167, 191, 339, 340, 345, 370, 
395, 398, 439, 529, 533. 575, 7171 
Will 107, 123) 277, 405, STOEN 
ix. 35, 89, 325, 359; X. 119. 
Adopting version ob 95, 10 
antithetical aspects of, viis 717-18. 
$s climax of spiritual experience, vii 
423-5, A57, 55T, 70%) 748. 
as Hellenie universal church, vil 76. 
as ultimate beneficiary oi social 
revolution in Roman Empire, vii. 
161-3. 
baptism, sacrament of, vll. 574. 
‘barbarian’, usage of word, Vili 570 m- 
Bible, part played by, vit. 753, 754 
birthplace of, vii. 90, 360." 
Caesar-worship, confüct with, vil. 
439-41. 
Conceptionist versionof ix. xsoandm. 
conceptive phase; vii. 395, 396 and m. 
conservatism of, Vil. 450-7 T 477. 


"iii. 315-16; Calmucks, vii. 608, 
517; Chinese, viii. 319; compul- 
sory, vili. 279 m, 281, 317, 507, 


569; gencration-cycles ia relat 
do, ic sas; Hinayanian Buddhists, 
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Christianity (cont). 
Nil. 337 m3 319, 
320 n., 322 T 32374 1; Jews, Vil 
278-9, 281, 288, 599; Lithuanians, 
vili. 630; Magyars, viii, 400, 505, 
7265x. 555 mass, vi. 398, 573; Vil 
322m ix. 89, 302} negroes, ix 
59; nomads, vilis 399; X. 55; ses 
also Bannanians; Burcanian Finsr 
Empme;  Ecver; ENGLAND; 
Few; MowoHys Cimus- 
"Tur, NESTORIAN CHRISTIAN 
Try; Poranp; ROSA; SCANDI- 
Navians; UMAYYAD CALIPHATE, 

creeds, the, vii, 474-6, 492. 

diversion of, to political purpose 


vili. 480. 
dominant minority, reconciliation 
with, vii. 417. ` 

rly Fathers, the, viii. 6705 ix. 157, 


(674 n. 680, 710, 711. 
elements in? Egyptae, viii. 418; 
Hellenic, vi. 207, 238, 409, 452; 
Vil. 89,279 1, 10-32, 748; i By, 
88, 89m, 302, 655-6; Judaic, vit 
103, 423, 426, 430, 440, 452, 717, 
TS, 138-0; vli Bo, 277 no 279 ma 
dla, 287, 9005 ix. 20, 21, 22, 24 0 
37-88, 116, 164, 213, 739: x. 238; 
pagan, vii, 238, 437, 452, 457-60, 
464,491, 4o and n, 217, 728, 7427 
3; Vii 418) i. 88, 305, 306, 635-6, 

Éha; Zoroastrian, Sii. 423; x. 25. 
S ol vii 106-7, 387-8, 724-5 

26, 728-9, 735, 137 36004 744-5; 
51 

ethos of, viii, 282-3. 

Eucharist, the, vil 431, 460, 467, 
494 and ni., 502, 503, 530, 534 535) 
728, 7293 ie 305. 

evolutionist view of, vii. 460 segg 
495m. 

ede of, vii, 6, gen 
421 Setter 439, 465; Vile T1, 565, 
569, 62728; x. 238; see alo belot 
tinder intolerance; uniqueness. 

genesis of, vii. 71, 396 n., 411, 423, 
527, 701; viii. 84, 417, 418, 446, 
475, 479, 580, 627. 5 

gentle reaction of, vil. 76; ix. 95+ 

gestative phase, vii 398, 401. 

Gnostic version of, Vil- 392, 457 "4 
viii. 568. 

Good Shepherd, conception of, vii. 
7:8. 

Greek philosophy, translation into 
terms of, vii 107, 426, 471, 474, 484 
and. 492, 494, 730; x 481 3.25. 

heresy, atitude towards, vi 39 
“vie c 

Higher Criticism, vii. 459 segg- 


Hinduism, relation to, vi, 197; viii 
206; ix. 463. 

historicity, chim to, vii. 737 segg- 

holy cities of, ix 97, 200, 101-2, 
los ins 

Teonociasm, congenital, of, vii. 4ox 

images: didactic significance of, 5; 
"uie of, vil. 466, 467, 494 and n, 

p 

dividat soul, value of, vii 543. 

Intolerance, vein of iny vit s98 ad 
Vil 277 12 279 1. 288-3, 287, 285, 

NODE 
sam, relation io, Wi 40), 494i 
viii: $68 n, 669. 5 

Judaism, relation to, vii. gor; vill. 
3687 ix. 86 sag sce also above under 
ements, 

Lord's Prayer, the, vii. s62-3, 566, 
efr, ni sas, ces wi, 979 

martyrs, vil. s29, ssa; viii, 373 ms 

252273, 613-14 and m, 20, 039; 

x us 

military tradition, influence of, vii 
ES B 

other religions, relation to, vi 
8, 737 edo ix. 394. 

overture to, vii. 101, 423-8, 453 My 
527 $6004 741 se 

purturient phase, vil. 402-4, 406-8, 


197- 


409. 
persecution of; by Muslims, vi 
267, 373 1 in Far East, vil 44 
li 519, 325-4 m, 325; i 44; in 
Roman Empire, vik- 75, 76) 163, 
182, 218, 341, 396, 439; Vi 
Sram ix 63-14, 712 me; see also 
above under martyrs. 
pilgrimages, ix. 97, 99, 100 segp, 113- 
poetic images, use of, vii. 466, 
Predestinarianism, ie. 95, 150. 
Primitive Church: ‘atheism’, accusa- 
"ion ol, vil. 463, 491; change jm 
spiritual outlook produced by, ix. 
dai Jews, relations with, vii. 436 1.1 
ix 94-03; liturgical languages off 
ix, 7093 "Lord's Day, . 94-95; 
military service, attitude towards, 
il 339-41; ic Ora n.3 moral stan? 
dards of, ix. 24m; non-political 
Character of, vili, 282-3; oecumeni- 
calism of, vili. 626 m; pagan cul- 
taral heritage of, ix, 712 pagan- 
ism, attitude towards, ix. 625. 
procreation cult in relation to, ix. 602, 
Propagation of, vi. 71, 72, 93 2800 
99, 105, 161-2, 191, 437, 546, 699, 
118 277 n, 626-75 ix. 


Christianity (cont. 

prospects ol vi 
463-4 465; v 
Gas seat. f 

psychological types im relation to, 
Ji ay 725,728 re 

raison d'étre ol, vit. 748. 

Feason. amd revelation, contest be- 
tween, vi. 47374, 754% 

ritual of, vii. 431, 719-20. 

role of, in decline of Roman Empire, 
‘vil 381-6, 388-92, 

saints, cult of, vii. 467; ix. 88, 305 

Scriptures of, vii. 753; vili. 2823; 
ix 20, 22, 45, 27, 86-88, 151, 720, 
p 

Second Coming, concept of, vii. 340, 
452, 453; Vill. goo and m, 301} 
ix. 438. 

social aspect of, vi. 387-90. 

Spiritual ladder, concept of, vii 
4271. . 

symbolism, use of, i, 25 n. 27. 

terminology: Hellenic origin of, vii 
S27 seqt-i secularization of, vil $34 
depo. 

tolerance, vein of, in, vil 76, 441-2; 
viii. 282 and n. 

traditionalist view of, vii. 452 segg 
463. ji k 

Trinity, doctrine of, vii. 427, 467, 
492, 717, 718; ix. 88, 305, 594 n. 

ueness, claim to, vil. 396 ty 427- 

3, 429, 462 toy 505 T 721, 722 Mey 
737 segg»; viii. 131; ix. 196. 

violence, resort to, vil 415, 4305 i. 


OT, 393 My 449-2, 
149, 627; ix. 619, 


95. 
vitality of, persistent, ix. 459-61, 623- 
‘See also ARIAN CHRISTIANITY; ATEA- 

aste CHRISTIANITY; BUDDHISM: 
Mahāyāna; CATHOLIC CHURCH; 
JAPAN; MIARCIONITE CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcs; Mysticism; MoNoPnY- 
sire Cunistianrry ; MoxorHDLETE 
Camistianrry; Nestorian Camis- 
mianrry; Provssranr CHURCHES; 
Roman CarHoLic CHURCH; Ro- 
MAN Emere; THEOLOGY; UNIATE 
CuuRcHES. 

Chronometer, the, ix. 373. 

Chu Hsi, Neoconfucian philosopher, 
vii. 409; ix. 4t, 42 t, 44. 

Ch'a State, vii. 171, 172, 211; ix. 
272M, 273, 274-5, 278, 279) 281, 
282, 288. 

Ch'u Yuan, Sinic elegiac poet, x, 115. 

Church, A. J.: Stories of the East from 
Herodotus, x. 220. 

Churches, universal, see Buppaisw: 
Mahiyána; CHRISTIANITY; HIN. 
puts; Istam; Rexicrons: higher. 
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s vii. sax andn; 

viii. 296, 306, 310m; ix. 405, 497. 

Cini, Median sender (522 
3c), vil 602. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius ix. 48, 112 my 
1191. 119, 131-2; De Natura Deo 
rim and Somnium Scipionis, quoted, 
Vil. 295 m.i on management of munia 
cipal estates, vii. 136-7 n; Philippies 
and Pro Scauro, quoted, vii. 9 n. 

Cid, the (Rodrigo Diaz de Diva), 
Sli. 71, 352 5 ic 118. 

Cilicia, sce under Acraziamntan Ent- 
PIRE; ARMENIA; KHILAKKU: 

Cimmerians, the, vii. 626 f, 609, 610 
and n. 618, 653, 654, 675 n, 676, 
684 seag; viii Asi, 432; x 200 
see also CAPPADOCIANS} PAKTYES. 

Circassians, the, vii. 636; viii 253. 

Circe, ix. 138, 140, 612, 614, 618. 

Circumcelliones, the, vii, 415 n- 

Cistercian Order, the, vil 403- 

Citizenship, in universal states, vil, 

372-9; P. ss3=4; see also ROMAN 

Ene; ROMAN Stata; RUSSIAN 

pins; SeANISH Erin, 

ivil services: aristocrats enlisted into, 

Vil. 349-51, 306; beneficiaries of, 

vii. 367-7; 'classial* education ag 

ualification for entry into, ix. 707- 

[goes par played by vii 

424 4078; ios of, ix. S724, 

LIE 

universal states, vii. 80, 344-67; 
middle class, recruitment from, vit 
351-4, 363-5, 366-7; renaissances 
alix ao, 32, 46; slaves, use of, vil 
361, 362, 364, 366; taken over by 
onauerory wi 345-8: ining for 
vii. 356-67. See also under ‘AsmastD 
CALIPHATE; ACHAEMENIAN ExtrinE; 
Cima; Easr Roman Empire; 
Eavrr: Middle Empire; Hax EM- 
rine; Harsnóno Monaneny (DANU- 
mus); Hory Rowan Empire; Inca 
Emrine; Inora: British Raj; Mane 
cau Emme; Mmo Empe; Mon- 
coL Emme; Muoman Empme; 
Narorsomic Ewrms; PTOLEMAIC 
Empme; ROMAN EwPint; RUSSIAN 
Envie; Sasaxtw EMPIRE; Sors 
cr Monarchy; Spans Erin; 
Sur Emery Sexe Empres T'ANG 
Empme; Ts? EMPIRE; TSIN STATE; 
Tom Emme, UNITED; UMAYYAD 
CaLtpuare; WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 

Civilization: antiquity of, & 344, 377; 
crisis ol, im aoth century, iw. 4893 
extinction of, by atomic warfare, 
possible, ix. 408 and m, 409, 417, 
473; future of, vii. 143, 624; — see 
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alio under Westens Civis: 
rowpest of leisure a a 
Tere of ix. (os; 
and social justice, zel 
ir. 5go, $92 seni precarious 
character of vii. 273; social in- 
destce as a distintive feature of 
Rx stor unity of, misconception of, 
385 and mj writing in relation to; 


abortive, ix. 392, 419. 7 

sorption of one by another, vii 

54-55) 78-79, 560-72. 

appareniation-and-afiliation, vii. 1, 
20, 410, 411, 569 segg; vill. SI 
seq. 97-99, 101, 667, 669; ix 
disse 17, 216, 290; geographical 
displacement, ix. 96-97, 106 eggs 
693-6; supra-afiliation, viii. 83. 

archaeological evidence for, ix. 116- 
19, 1897, 196, 215-16, 350-2, 
Sess 9500, 96-08, 168-212, 
239. 

arrested, ix. 363, 392, 419, 437- 

as chrysalises, viii. 86-87. 

as intelligible fields of study, vii. 1, 
2, 513; viii. 88, oo, 667, 668, 670, 
JA 

as parts of a larger whole, vi 

S Persone Bem Nghe: relidons, 


bretidovas oii ae overtures tp 
igher reigns, Vi. 81-90, 520 
TS 3342 Be qo bao; diee. 
eons, i bar; cati quint 
of proletariat, fum dor ant 
Sind, vit 1 By rie si 
Sues ur seit determination, 
gen. yaa; rica warfare, vii 
E iion 28$, sop ser arm 
501,65, 942; heroe gei gerere 
Py HRP sega. idolindon of 
ephemera inline, im. 441; 
fee ted re an ot 
Inevitable, i174) philosophy in 
relation to, Vi 39152; possbiity 
cf recovery from, t, sete ‘tevo 
lutions, viii. 621; slavery, ix. 4475 


ix. 289, 329, 341, 688, 

leceptivenese of strati- 
graphical evidence for, ix. 350-1, 
353 and n., unresolved discre- 
pancies in evidence for, ix. 375, 


37 
chronological relations between, x. 
167-212. 


classification of, viii. 106, 667-73; 
ie 17,694. 7 

comparability of, ix. 118. 

contemporancity and equivalence, 
philosophical, of, vii. 449 viii. 
725; X: 12, 94, 11%, 167, 232-3. 

differentiation according to contri- 
butions to religion, ix. 411. 

disintegrations of: challenge and re- 
sponse, ix. 329-30, 394; dominant 
minority, role of, ix. 688-9; drift, 
sense of, ix. 462; duration of pro- 
cess, vil. 421-273 ix. 327, 330, 
341, 349; external proletariat 
intercourse with, viii. 1-8, 12 seqq, 
Ba; extraneous’ social elements 
introduced during, vil. 2, 67-68; 
viii. 88-89; Futurism, ix. 35 
geographical expansion, viii, 5077. 
ix. 462; intelligible fields of study, 
vil a; vil, 668; internal prole- 
tariat, creative activity of, ix. 68 
promiscuity, sense of, ix. 462-3 
receptivity of empire-builders, vi 


341 segg; rente. 

gration of interrupted universal 

State, i 349, 688; religious 

syncretism, ix. 463; rhythm of, ix. 

1, 205, 331, 341 349, 464; 

sm in the Body social, vit t~ 

vill 97, 520, 6157 ix. 5, 347, 4643 
Schism in the soul, vili 11; ix. 46 
Social institutions destroyed dure 
ing, vii. 38; — generated by, vit 2; 
stages ob ix, 120-49, 320 30; see 
tise belo Times of Troub 

dissolution of, ix. 289, 290, 295, 327, 
331, 341, 348, 375, 394 708; X. 
37-98. 

egocentric illusions of, ix. 195, 410, 
430, 416-7. 

embryonic, viii. 97, 98. 

encounters between contemporaries: 

acceleration of tempo of cultural 
change, ix. 357-8, 469. 

annihilation, improbabilty of, viii. 
464, 466. 

causes of, i. 118-19. 

chronological overlap _ between 
different generations, viii. 107. 

concatenations of, viii, 454-64; 
A aa x 81; growth shyshen, 
comparison with, viii. 456 m} 
YMerodotean theory of, viii 45 
460, 462, 463, 651 m, 708 segg. 

dehouements, alternative, vi. 431— 
3» 476-80, 481, so1-2. 

inhumanity of "agents" after cul- 
tural penetration of another 
society, vil. 564-80; cultural di- 
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Civilizations (cont. 
chotomy, viii. 569-74, 577 and n. 
political and economic dicho- 
Tomy, viii. 574-6, 577; racial di- 


chotomy, vit, 576-80; religious 
dichotomy, vili. 364-9, 577 
inter-hemispheric, Vit. 110, 


internal, between sub-societies, viii. 
109 segg., 115 and se; ix. am. 
mercenary soldiers as agents of, vii, 

730-2. 

military conquest, viii. 116-18; ix. 
415) 469. 

peripeteia, vil. 123 segg., 466, 507; 
points of contact as birthplaces of 
higher religions, viii. 90-97. 

psychological effects of, vii. 435: 
Vili. 677, 116, 122, 564-629; ix. 
527-8. : 

reactions to aggression, types of, viii. 
464-76; cultural conversion, i 

$000.) 414, 440, 472, 4]4- 

416, 477, 481; economic special. 
ization, vii 473-4, 476; force 
met by force, viii. 466-9, 476-7, 
481; Herodianism, vili. 549 seqq: 
580-623; ix. 357; intelligentsias, 
Tevolt of, ix, 326; mental en- 
circlement, viii. 4743 new military 
technique, viii. 467-9; physical 
encirclement, vili. 4jo-2; re- 
jection of intrusive culture— 
definitive, viii. 477-8, 481, sagi 
— temporary, viii. 476, 477, 478, 


Sas; religious creativity, vist 
375.6, 479-80, 481, 625-95 ix 
$15; Zealotiom, vili 545-9, 980 
bag; ix. 437. 

tition of, viii. 107. : 
subjugation, impermanence of, viii 
455-6, 478-9. $ 
time-scale of, vi 116-25; ix. 
326. 


singles Vi s 

d of Vi. 107 sega. 

‘Ste alo Couvens. o 

encounters between living and dead 
‘societies, see RENAISSANCES. 

encounters with primitive sieves 

260 semi vi Abi, 483 n 

x 186, 189 n; see alto Socistis 
Primitive. 

thos, individual, 
699-700. 

fossis 3, vii, 395-4, 698033 
101 1, 473; Be 363, 437. 

generations ol, vit 420 tea, 446 
447, 526, 53174 539; Vili bx sep; 
106, 405 ty 446-7 AST, 453, 453 
484, 570, 669) ix 6 and m, 7, 10 


question of, ix. 


96 


48, 106-7, 374-5, 377, 394, 411, 
420, 442, 739; x. 107. 
genests of! as acts of new creation, 
488; as catastrophes, vii, sa 
churches, "ole of, vii. 392 seg 
421-2, 526; gestative period, viti, 
97; ix s; intelligible fields. of 
study, viii. 668, 670; mimesis, role 
of, vil. s23; viii, 623-4; physical 
environment, challenge from, ix. 
174; prelude to, vill 57, 79-80, 
1-87; universal state of preced- 
ing civilization, role of, vil. 53-54. 
ghosts of, renaissance of sue RE- 
NAISSANCES, 
growths of: challenge-and-response, 
1450 thy 4973 ix. 195-0, 300, 


329, 391 seg; component ele- 
ments of culture, harmony be- 
tween, vili. 7; duration of process, 


ix. 298-5, 329, 374-6, 39172, 3981 
dian vital, Bes 147; esotericiema, viis 
7o; intelligible feds of study, vi 
668, 670, 671; neighbouring primi- 
tive peoples, intercourse with, viti 
2, 12, 43; parochial states, articula- 
ton into, ix. 328-9, 6821 qualita- 
tive differentiati aen Te- 
aulsmeerin relation oi S aan 
30, 165; rhythm of, vii 456 n.5 ix 
2oies, 329; ‘Transfiguration, ix. 
306; unstable equilibrium essential 
fo, Vili. 456 m; ix. 301-2; with- 
drawal-and-retom, vi 109, 624-5 

heritages of, from the past, viii, 668- 

2. 670, 67. 5 

impress of, on subconscious psyche, 
ix. 329. 

interregna following dissolution of, 
vil. 6, 392-3; ix. 290, 327, 360, 
375, 378; 

marches of, vii. 62, 140, 193-4, 210 
ego. cultural lag of, revolutionary 
moves to overcome, ix. 355 fedi, 
362. 

number of known examples of, ix. 
189 7, 213-14, 215-16, 344, 377, 
302, 419-20; X. 97, 167. 

OR World civilizations, home of, ix. 
Bont, 488. 

petrifaction of, viii. 83; ix. 392, 497. 

Faison d'étre ol, to minister to spiri 
‘ual progress, il 422-3, 444 fedt, 
526 font 

regressions of, causes of, vii. 545-50- 

Toserirsdinse of vi 4 d 36 
146; B. 289-91, 295, 349, 376; 

eed el Peronin baida 
x. 486-7. 

"Times of Troubles of, vi, 4 43, 44 
4T» 56 segg» 60, 62, 67, 68, 76, 
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Civilizations (cont.). 
109 segg» 139-40, 146, 194, 360 
and n, 372, 38r 394» $1171 S44, 
$60, 369 segi vie 86; ix. 189, 
126, 289, po 327. sea 342, 
349, 374, 468, 520, 550r 
timescale of x. 43,213 and m 697. 
unrelated, vii. 483 
Ste also Societies: Primitive; and 
inder names of civilizations. 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, vii. 
oB mi 3. $5) 60, 62, do, T45, 148, 


147 m, 230. 
Clark, Kenneth: Piero della Fran- 
cesca, quoted, x. 51 n. 


Cle, b. Dj Travels im Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
quoted, vii, 18:-2. 

Class conflict: as symptom of dis- 
integration, vi 69; ix. 347, SÓT} 
different approaches to solution of 
problem — North American, ix. 
578-83, 610; — Russian, ix. 583-8; 
~ West European, ix. 588-92, 616; 
impact of technology on, ix. 561-77; 
origin of problem, in Modern Wes- 
tern World, ix. 561-3, 579; situation 
regarding, in 1930's, ix. 361-3. 

Claudianus, Claudius, “Latin “poet, 

Claudius | (Tib. Claudius Drusus 
Nero Germanicus), Roman Em- 
peror, Vii. 1221. 133, 134) 153, 
321 n, 363; ie. 658. 

Cleanthes of Assos, Hymn to Zeus, 
quoted, vii. 54- 

Cleeve, Margaret, x. 241. 

Cleisthenes the Alemaeonid, ix. 538 n. 

Clement of Alexandria, vii, 741; viii 


586. 
Clement of Rome, v 


E 
Clement IV, Pope, ix. 134 
Clement V, Pope, ix. 33. 


Clément Xf, Pope, vi 747. 
Cleomenes King of Sparta, vii, so 
91 vill. 429; £t 4403 X. 122. 
Cleomenes ft, King of Sparta, vi 

4537.) i 736; x. 206, 

CE son of Cien, ix sia; 
of Sparta, ix. 268 n. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus TIT 
and ‘wife of Ptolemy V Epiphanes, 
Si. Oso m 

Cleopatra, two daughters of Ptolemy 
Y Epiphanes, vii. 650 2- 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy VI 
Philometor, vil. 659, 662, 

Cleopatra, daughter ot Prolemy XI 
QUI) Auletes, viii, 652, 659. 

Clercs, a trahison des, vil 482, 


Cleric, history of word, vil 527-8. 
Glock history of word, bu sap Prom. 
Climbers, simile of vil, 470; i 6235 
fs. 186, 347,994 405" 
Clive, Robert, vii. 364 s; ix. 547 n. 
Sao, Salian Frank war-lord, vii 
cist dis Ds. A. B vii, 234, 242 my 
soma, 384) 559, sears dije 
Gian Ser’ rupes, quoted, vii 
Eu 
clk M rne ten te 
ipee Peschiera, quotes, vit 315. 
iovis (Chlodoresh) 1; the Meo 
gi, vi 13, aba m5 V gany Or, 
ESI ne he 668, 671, Gra. 
Clowes, W. C.: The Royal Navy: A 
sory, quoted, ix 332 H. 
Clavian Č vil rin 
Codrington, Admiral Sir Edward, ix 
352. 
ativath, King of Wesex, vii. 658. 
Coinage: conservatism in repro- 
duction of vi. 315-17; difusion 
of use of vii sos 13; invention of 
Sis oy propaganda uses o, vit 
scias wee abe under MONEY, 
cant Soni 429, 49m: 
cine, the, vii s84, 85, 675 vi 


456, 708, 
Cole, G. D. H x arn. 
Coleridge, S. T.: The Rime of the 


“Ancient Mariner, quoted, vii. Sa; 
be gua; x. AL. 

Collinet, P.: Études Historiques sur le 
"Droit de Justinien, quoted, vii, 271— 
2, 279, 281-2; in The Cambridge 
Medieval History, quoted, ix. 28. 

Collingwood, R. Q.: death of 7 
‘on an historians relation to his oi 
ject of study, ix. à 
tian presentation of history, i 
276 segg; on identification of Wes- 
term Civilization with Hellen, i 
718-10; on historical relativity, i 
198-9, aor; An Essay on Meta- 
Blpsies quoted, vit 402 m; The Idea 
of History, quoted, viii. soo m; ie 

i 66-67, 176, 177, 179-80, 190-1, 
198, 718, 719, 720, 721, 722, 723, 
725, 727 and My 731, 737 3 
fum Mentis, quoted, vii. 495 v. 

Collingwood,’ R. G and Myres, 
Jus Roman Britain and the 

inglish Settlements, quoted, vii 44. 

Col, St, Bishop oF Linde, 

Colombia, Republic of, vii. szo and n. 

Colonies: beneficiaries of, vit. 144 
egg; civilian settlements, vii, 132- 
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9j function of, in universal states, 
‘ii. 80, 108 seqq; involuntary colon- 
iss, vii. ramia; see alo under 
AcnanmentaN Bring; ARAB CALI- 
Puate; BARBARIANS: settlement of; 
Erepnantimi; Inca Externe; GREEK 
‘Wont; Mackoon; Muscovrre Ent- 
Pus; Órrowax smt; ROMAN 
Emrine; ROMAN STATE; SASANIAN 
Exe; SCANDINAVIANS; SPAIN; 
Seas Emprime; Tsm EMPIRE; 
Ugweno CnaPiet 

Colt, Samuel, viii. 

olimona, Christoren, vil. 300; vil 
115 n., 117 and m5 i. 159-60, 3657 
3.113 my n. 

Comanches, the, viii. 598, 634, 637, 
639, 642. 

Commodi, Ls Aurelius, Roman Em- 
peror, viil. 637; x. 16: 

Communications, in universal states, 
Vi. 80-108; se abo under AURAL 
Conmmuntcarions; Azreo EPE; 
Basvronta: New Empire; Dis- 
mance; over: Middle Empire, 
New Empire; Inca Exerine; Inbu 
British Raj; Mancmu Emrme; 
Maunya EMpme; Mine EMPIRE: 
Mowoot Empe; Mücunt EMPIRE 
Naronzowic Eweme; OTTOMAN 
Exernz; Rapro; Ratwavs; ROADS; 
Roman Enim; Russian Exprnti 
Sasawian Eupe; SerzUcip Mon- 
Anony; Sur Evrins; SUMER AND 
Akan; Tana EMPER; TOKUGAWA 
Shoouare; ‘Tsim Externe; Tun- 
key; U.S.S.R; U.S.A. Westen 
Crvinszarios; Woatd Onozn. 

Communism, significance of name, vi 
ES 

Communism, Marxian:as religion, vii 
409,478, 753 17 x. 450, 401, $834, 
Gao-1, 6443 attractiveness ol, Viit 
336-7, 685, 688-9; iv. 531-2, 533, 
da-s, beneficial effects o£ chal- 
{enge from, vil 147-9; Christian 
origin of, vi. ars, 44% 535; Chris- 
tunity, relation tà, vi. 112, 148-9, 
391, 339, 7253 ix. 150, 462, 585; de- 
terminiem ol, ix, 462, 390; Ethos of, 
Restos futurist character of i 
135; im European states, | vii 
143m; Liberalism, competition 
TH, i e Pi ses tam 
336-7, 339, 607; ix. 188, 620 regi: 
Propaganda, use of, vii. 468-9; 
prospects of, vil. 416; revolutionary 
aspect of, vil 574 m; sacred books 
of, vii. 733 n; welfare, concern for, 
ix, 622; Western attitude towards, 
vil, 440; Western origin of, vili 112, 


235, 134 1355 140, 597, Soy, pass 


sce also under Baasaxtay; USSR} 
U.S.A. 

Compostela, shrine of St. James at, 
vili. 351, 372 n.; ix, TOT, 


Comte, |. Auguste MEX, ix. 190, 
Confucianism: adoption off as ofücial 
Philosophy of Han Empire, vi 

Fon, 174, 185, 356, 365 and. 
G0, 681; civil service, relation to, 
vii, 174, 185, 285, 348, 355, 357,365 
and n., 367; debasement of, vii. 176, 
174, 348, 356, 357: in Jupan, vi 
A17. vili 105, 593 m; Manchu inter 
pretation of, vil 348; political effici 
Eney oh Èx, Voir 673, 678; rena 
sance of, attempted, vil. 409; ix. 
#1 seat, 156, 157, 163, 166, 681; 
aos, relations with, vil 357. 
371; x. 40, $1742, 59,6778, Jra- 
traditionalista oí, Vit, 179, 171, 174; 
398; see also under | Boupinsit 
Mahayana; Comma: Confucian lite 
terati; NEOCONFUCIANISM. 

Confucius, vii. 170, 348, 396, 422. 
4735 Be 59, 273 hy 274 Ny O79, 
OB x. 143, Tas, 

Conservative, ‘meaning of word, vil 
30-7. 

Constable, John, vii. 723. 

Constance, Council of (A.D. 1414-18), 
"rl 695. 

Constans I, Roman Emperor, vil 
216 7. vil 383. 

Constantia, sister of Constantine the 
Great, x. 89. 

Constantine-Cyril, see Cnt. 

Constantine I the Greet, Roman Em- 
peror: conversion of, to Christianity 

i. 75, 341, 375, 395, 459 and mJ 
viii. 124; ix, 325, X. 51; duration of 
eign of vil. 1245 military policy of, 

Ibm, 243 ty 3235 pro 

Claimed Emperor, x: 218; teanafer 
of site of capital of Roman Empire, 
Vi 38 m 219 m; vil 382} ix. 2997 

Constantine V, East Roman Emperor, 
GX. 22, 20, 34 M 717 

Constantine VI, East Roman Emperor, 
prs 

Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, 
"fast Roman Emperor, vit. 61074 
Vili, 388 m.j ix. 59, 56-37 and n. 

Constantine VITE (IX), East Roman 
Emperor, ix. og. 

Constantine [X (X) Monomilhos, 
East Roman Emperor, vil 401-21 
ix 27-28 my 105-6. 

Constantine XI (KIT) Palaiotéghos 
Dhrághasis, East Roman Emperor, 

i 34; Vli 356, 390; X 116. 
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Constantine (son of Basil 1), East 
Roman Emperor, i 27. 

Constantine I, Ci 

i 360: 

: Arab sieges of (A.D. 

673-7 and 717), vil. 20 n rax; 

LEGERE. 

Gos; as ventre ot Clissieal Greck 

studies, ix, 714; os citadel of Hellen- 

fam, vii. 540; às "the City’, ix, 108-9 

and i as fastness, vit 358m; as 

Trmperial military headquarters, vie 

gaan. as "Second Rome’, vii. 382, 

714; ix. 299, 695; Ayia Sophia con- 

struction of, Sc 158 and my 351 

352; — styl of architecture, ix. 138 

Yer, 359-40; x. 63; Caesar Bardas? 

College at, ix. 32, 086, 7243 Council 

of (A.D, 381), vii. 695 n.; Crusaders" 

sack of (A.D. 1204), vii. 29; vili. 354, 

355, 366, 370m, 380, 392, 39], 

401,407, T4, 7305 x 03, 70 no 109) 

uis gp ino person 

of, ix. 384; European’ and Asiatic 

Martera ob, viii. 714, 724 m; foun- 
lation of, vii. 218, 238, 300, 322 7., 

695 and 'n.i ix. 299, 694; French 

‘eh! ab vl 354, 360, 970 
z4; be. 309, 131; geographical 

focition of, vii, 218, a38; Greek 

language, Victory of, in, vil, 2305 

Grec zeoccupaion of (A.D. 126%), 

vil 30, 2333 viii. 386, 384, 467; 

35, 131, 159, 652 r.i Hellenic 
works of ast and literature collected 
POLES 
‘School at, ix. aj-af and s, 31 and 
n; miracles believed to portend fall 
and recovery of, vii. 3o; Ottoman 
conquest of (A.D. 1453), vil. 30, 34, 
aos, 234, 361, 405, 579; vil, 127, 
151, 192, 217, 356, 383, 396; ix 157 
prettige ob Vi 233-4; religious 
mission of, vii. 238-9; Robert Col- 
lege, ix. 85; Synods of— (A.D. 
1638) viii. 157 m, 158; — (A.D. 
1691), viii, 159; see also ISTANBUL: 

Constantius Ul, Roman Emperor, vii. 
96. 

Constantius, magister peditum in pras 
senti vii 337. 

Contemporaneity, philosophic, vii 
daran see also under Civinuza- 
Trons. 

pee rog Hellenic concept of, viii. 
"708 segg. 

Conversion, significance of word, viis 
Ee 

Copernicanism, vii. 49% n. 
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Copernicus, Nicolaus, ix. 46, 47 n. 

Coptic Christianity, see under Mono- 
PRYSITE. 

Coptic language, the, vi 
346; Vil. 445 and n. 

Corcyra, Atheno-Peloponnesian com- 
petition for hegemony over, ix. 53 

Corinth: Christian community at, vii. 
"63; Lengue of, ix. 262.3 Roman 
colony at, vii, 144, 162. 

Cornelius, Py x. 172. 

Cornford, F. M.:x. 230-1; Thucydides 
‘Mythistorius, quoted, x. 124, 125 m. 

Cornwallis, C. C. Marquess, vi 


i. 51m 253, 


Sami Si. 2078, aro a i 
S47 my S72. 
Coronado, Francisco Vasquez de, 


Spanish explorer, viii, 636 n., 639, 


ses. B 

CCorehation, rite of, origin and signif- 
Vance of ir 20-21. 

Cartes, Hein, vi. 630, 636.5 ix 


460. 

Corupedium, Battle of (281 ».c.), vii. 
201, 65a n, 695; viii. 68; ix. 262, 
EN 

Comis pee he ix 403-4 
osmogony, Vil 49%. 

Cossacks, the: Vi. 10-17, 71-72, 
137 n. 156, 184 1, 218, 220, 334-5, 
398 n» 471, 474, 60577, 613; B 
332, Gba; x. 117-18. 

Covered wagons, viii. 645, 647. 

Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, x. 237- 

Crassus Dives, M. Licinius, vil. 165- 
6; viii. 58, 4123 ix. 528, 529; X 
E 

Craterus, son of Demetrius Polior- 
Sets Macedonian epigraphist, ix. 

Creasy, Sir Edward: The Fifteen De- 
sioe Battle of the World, x. a1 

Crecy, Battle of (26 Aug. 1346), i 
21, 624. 

Crest as Chanel of Western eulrural 
influence, vi 168-9, $89 m: ix. 
East Roman. régime in, vili 34 
Maghribi Arab conquest. of, i 
348, 4593 Ottoman conquest of, 
164-5, 168, 169 and n, 175 
acil 431 n-; Venetian mule in, 
ii 168) s89 s; s. 431 tix. 136. 

Crimean ‘Tatar Republic, the Soviet, 

Crimean War (a.D. 1853-6), vii 138 
196 235) 24B ha 253, 253r 87D 
Tac ix 102, 106, 492, 40$ 510; 


155. 
Cras, son of Callaeschrus, vii, 472. 
Groats, the, vii. 244; viii sos. 
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Croce, Benedetto, x. 232. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, viii. 414, 431, 
439» 457 T, JII T. 

Crofton, Lt. General James, R.E., x. 


214. 

Cromwell, Oliver, vii. 175 n. 544. 

Crusade, First (A.D. 1695-9), Vii. 352, 
353» 357, 358, 365, 369, 378, 379, 
390-2; ns. 

Crusade, Second (a.D. 1146-9), vi, 
353,359. 

Crusade, Third (ap. 1187-92), vii 
353, 354 and n., 359, 360, 370 m. 
Crusade, Fourth (A.D. 1203-4), vil 295 
Viii, 246-7 n. 354, 360, 370 n 380, 
397 40%, 486, 403 %., 714, 730 
Bra 6m, 109-19, 133,198, 1345 


Crusade, Seventh (s. 1248-84), ili 
354-5, 362. 

Crusaders, barbarism of, vili 314, 
723; ix. 109, 133; x. 1173 see also 
ünder AmMENIANS; East Roman 

Maus; “Manonrrss; 


Crusades: affinity between. Christians 
and Muslims, viii, 371; as expression 
ofa renaissance, x 109 sega 158-9} 
as link im concatenation 'of en. 
counters, viii. 459; as source of 
poetic inspiration, x. 117; attitude 
of pre-Muslim Syriac communities 
towards, viii. 364; cultural conse- 
quences of, vili riy Gra; Pe 83 
369-10, 131-2, 159 24992; failure of 
yiil. 347, 35374. 460, 406, 476; ix. 
3012, 159, 160, 162, 303; x 733 
tensons for failure, vii. 35603; in 
Sicily and Iberian Peninsula (A.D. 
1072 and 1085), ix. 131; motives for 
launching of, ix. 383; Nicopolis 
Crusade (A.D. 1396), viii. 265 m5 
Norman, against East Roman Em- 
pire (A.D. 1185), ix. 58 n.; objectives 
GE vii. 192; vili. 351, 352 segg., 588} 
ix! 100-1, 105, 110; Western mer 
cenaries as forerunners of, vii 730; 
See also under East ROMAN EMPIRE 
Fiance; Genoa; Iraty: city-states! 
Mawcors; MoNcors; Normans; 

Cruys, Admiral Cornelius, vili sss v. 

Ctesias of Cnidus, vil. 673. 

Culture: 

attraction, spiritual, power of, vi 
499 507- 

component elements oft align, vi 
496; analysis of, viii, 498 segg; 
Carrying power of— dilterences in, 
Nili S14-16; i. 75473 $9; — spi 
tual value in inverse ratio to, viii. 


515, 516, s20; identical, recurrence 
Gf, at diferent points ih space and 
time, x. 5t seqg.; infiltration by, 
through assaulted society's de 
fences, vii. $10, s42-5, 548-9; 
indigenous, interdependente of 
iii 496-7; ix. 637 seq]. 609, 7531 
Psychological compensation, dew 
SE P 61-45 qualitative differ- 
Below radiation and reception; and 
under Amps; Economies; INTEL- 
1rcruan Totas; LANGUAGE; POLI- 
"Tics; RELIGION. 

difusionist theories, viii 488-9, 
400-1. 

disintegration of, viii. 498-521; cul- 
tural intercourse favoured by, vili. 

essence of, viii. 498-0. 

faith in relation to, Èx. 146. 

indivisibiliy of, viii. 135, 237, 326, 

CON 

integration of, viii. 495-7, 498, 501, 
S131 see also below patterns, 
ving museums? of, vil 48S. 

material achievement in relation to, 
Vit 701-15. 

patterns oft instability of, viii 405, 
498; orientation of, towards par- 
teular activities, vili. 497; reinte- 
gration of, in the receiving society, 
Mi. $30, 542-64, 594) 599, 620, 
575; religious orientation ol, vili. 
S63 regn secular orientation of, 
St $69 segg; traditional, ii 498, 


kn 
radiation of, from capital cities, vi 
235-7. 
vedi ang recgpion of vit. 1 7, 
esaa; ie 180, 435. 
aliernasve consequences of, vii. 78- 


80. 
as challenge-and-response, viii. 481, 


E é 

assimilation of first intrusive ele- 
‘ment by receiving society, vil 549. 

between: a disintegrated and an in. 
tegrated society, vili 593, 504 
fn integrated society and primis 
tive peoples, wi. goi, 305; d 
petrified society and an integrated 
Society, viii jos; two diinte- 
rated societies, viii, 30] segg.» 
$29; two integrated societies, viti 
jesse S9577, goh sue 

cufferalinflutnee of radiasigeociety 
im inverse ratio to use of foree, 
vill 415, 416, 

difracdon, ‘inévicability of, 
508-14, sis. 
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disruptive effects of radiation, viii 
509, 543. 
fom: extinct societies, vili. 4835 
first generation of civilizations, 
vill, 484, 488; societies which 
disintegrate after penetration has 


id RST NM 
mimesis in relation to, viii. 481-2. 
cultural elements, viii. 515-16; 
EE 
EO DE e 


pom 
SE ona, S4 tong secular 
fstiions, vii rig and my ais 
7, 489-94. 

slow pace of, viii. 484-5 and n., 507, 
EP 

sodal” schism in relation to, viii. 
"529-30 

trade in material objects in relation 


isa. 
uniformity ol human nature in re- 
ation to, vili. 487-94 

utilization of cultural commodities 
easier than production of them, 
Vii 518-20. 

See alio under CIVILIZATIONS: en- 
counters; and sub-heading Cul- 
ture under names of civiliza- 
tions, 

Cumae, Battle of (474 2.6), viii 436, 
439. 

Qumans, the, viii. 7o; ix. 717; x 55- 

Cumberlege, Geofrey, x. 240. 

Cumont, Franz: L'Bernté der Bm- 
Bereurs Romain, quoted, vii f, 
An. 

Cunard Steamship Line, ix. 369, 37. 

Cunimund, King of the Gepidae, vii 
660, 662. 

Curtis, Lionel, x. 228-9. 

Curtius, Ernst Robert: Deutsche Geist 
m Gefahr, quoted, ix. 144, 145, 


1462. 

Custer, Lt.-Col. George Armstrong, 
viii. 633, 644. 

Custom, cake of, see CaKe, 
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Cuvier, G. L. C. F. D., Baron, ix, 

19. 
ares (Uvakhštra), King of Media, 

og) 605, 606, 61%, 613, 626, 

Šasi vil. iis 

Cybele, worship of, vii. 72, 75, 388, 
“$131 434, 437,458, 450, 407, $32 T 
og nes 117; vile 418, 475, 519, 6ra 
GIG; fk. 463, 620; x. 55, 1435 200 also 
Gaexr Moram 

Cycle movemens: 

annual cycle of the seasons, vii. 294, 
295, 297; ix 308-10, JEP, 315, 
310, 338, 385, 564-5, 604-33 x. 6, 


ical cycles, vii. 294-6, 29; 
ix, 174, 307 3600. 

elimatie eyeles, ie 320, 315, 
crop-yield cycles, ix. 30 seqq 315, 


319. 
day-and-night cycle, ix. 307-8, 311, 
3rp 319, 336, 28, Sans, 6055 


determina in relation to, 296-7. 

generation cycles, ix. 319 segg; x. 
birth-and-leath cycle, ix 174, 
310-21, 327, 340-1, 381; conca- 
tenations of three or four cycles, 
ix. 323-6, 327. 

in revolt of intelligentsias, vil. 341 v. 

in rout-rally-relapse of civilizations, 
ix, 289-91, 295, 349- 

of challenge-and-response in growths 
of civilizations, ix. 291-5. 

secular tendencies in relation to, ix. 
174, 245-6, 205 Seglu 444 Me 

trade cycles: as characteristic of in- 
dustrial Western society, ix. 223~ 
34; causes of, ix. 311 seQ0, 3397401 
control of, possibility of, ix. 3403 
crop-yield cycles in relation to, ix. 
311 seqq., 316, 319, 444 7.3 Juglar, 
ix. 229 and s, 232, 311, 322i 

‘hin (Mitchell), ix. 230, 232, 

312, 322; Kondratieff, ix. 


EA 
33% 293) 2348) 254, 256, 287, 


Sagi monetary theory, st, 317 
drip sia 9993 pry of da 
igardis, ic arr psychological 
Felton r, i. 313-10, 322, 330- 
10; RostoveSpietiody bo 249 jo, 
251,287,329; sun-apots i radon 
fo, in. Stay tendency "towards 
Siama watery, er 249 
Sar and- pesco cycles in relation t 
Pappe 875 te aloo unde 
Ash. horis Gumacers 
[uu uM d 

ILATION. coonoati nye 

transcendence of ix- 1]. 

warand-pence cycles, ix 


234-87, 
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295, 341, 525; analysis of recurrent 
haracteristics of cycles, ix, 251 
seqi.j generation cycles in relation 
io, ix. 322-3, 326; psychological 
causes of, ix. 332-4; synoptic view 
of, ix 281-7; tables illustrating, ix. 
255, 268-0, 273,285; wave-lengihs, 
152867, 3265 sce also under Her- 
Lente CIVILIZATION; Srvc Civit- 
ZATION; Wans; Western CIVILIZA- 
Tov. 

Cysoscephalae, Battle of (197 P4 

ETIN 

Cynwise, wife of Penda, 

Mercia, viii. 658. 
Cyprian (Thascius Caecilius Cypri- 

amus), Saint, vi. 343; De Catholicae 

"Ecclesiae Unitate, quoted, vit. r11 

Cyprus: British administration of, vii 
77; Iconoclast and Teonodule move- 

ments in, ix, go; Jews in, ix. go. 

Cyrenaica: Achaemenian conquest of, 

Vii 434; Greek colonization. of, 
viii. 422) Italian conquest of, vii 
csi 
lonata 
“the Slavs, vii 
T14, 716; 
[Rd 
Patriarch, vii. 166. 
Cyrus, provenance of name, vii. 652, 


King of 


¢), Saint, Apostle of 
106, aom ix. 


Oecumenical 


Cyrus I, the Achaemenid: Assyrian 
“Gverlordship recognized by, vit 
215 patrimony of, vii. 620-1 and n., 


639. 

Cyrus II, the Great, the Achaemenid: 
administrative policy of, vi. 178, 
382, 397-9, 603-5, 611, 633, 656, 
671, 674 m, 685; alliance with Sakà | 
Haumavarga, vii. 644 n.; campaign 
of, against Burasían nomads, vi 
431; centre of gravity of Acha 
Menian Empire under, vii. 203-4 
conquests of, vii. 78, or, 102, 
205 n., 206 n., 226~7, 597, 598-9; 
Vill. 205 n, 435, 427, 43% 433, 438) 
dar, 402, Troc rm ie gan; death 
Sf, vit. 120, 6845 viii: 4311 establish- 
ment of Achacmenian Empire by, 
vil. 204, 424, 434, 550, 582, 598, 
az and p; genealogy of, vil. 622 
and vr Greeks, relations eth, vi 
351; Jews, treatment of, vi. 116 1; 
Goa; vii. 299; Medes, relations 
with, vii. 204, 597, 598, 599, 655; 
vii 433: patrimony of, wi. 639; 
retention of title "King of Antan’, 
Vii. 204; tomb of, vii. 206. 

Cyrus the Younger, the Achaemenid, 
Vii. 98, 206 m, 657, 6743 vii. 548 m 
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Czechoslovakia: Germany, relations 
with, vii. 476; ix. son, 533; 


U.S.S.R., relations with, ix. 533. 
Czechs, the, vii. 244- 


da Gama, Vasco, vii. 300; viii. x17 m. 
198 ms 199, 471 m. De ABO X. 96, 


Dacians, the, x. 56. 
Dagobert 1, the Merovingian, ix. 671, 


672. 

Dakar, Straits of, ix. 752. 

Dalai Lama, the, vii. 693. 

Dalhousie, J. A. B. R., Marquess of, 
Governor-General of India, vit 
167. 

Dámarátus, King of Sparta, ix. 403 n. 
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Dandurand, Raoul, Canadian Senator, 

Daniel, “Abbot, Russian pilgrim to 
Jerusalem, vii Som 

Daniel the Stylie, Saint, vii. 389-90. 

Daniélou, Jean, Vi. 7445 xc 238; Le 
“Myutire de T Aven, qtd, vb. 738, 
758 742-3, The 

Dance Aller, 703, 709, Tt 
Vi. Too} ix 7, 65, TTA T T 
Tj. 139, S39, 490, cay. Mes 
2 53, de 145; Divina Commedia, 
pop goss 14 2 257 

Daher ob vir dot 

Dao An, Chinese jist, vit 264 n. 

Dagiai sf Tus, Abu Manga Muham- 
‘and D. Ahmad ado Persian poet 


Darbishire, Robert Shelby, x. 224. 
Dardani, the, Vit. 716-17 and v. 
Darius I, the Achaemenid: adminis- 
‘ative’ reorganization of Achae- 
menian Empire, vii. 178, 180, 183, 
205, 206-7, 582-4, 597-9, 603-5, 
Sr segg., 620, 623, G24, 637, O42, 
648 mes 657, 650, 879 re, 683; Vik 
disi assassination of Smerdis, 
Vik 178, $80, 598, 599-601, 611, 
6ra, 613; viii. 136; be 503; assump: 
tion of crown, vii. 384 ma 509, O11} 
conquests of, vii. 58o, 84, 504, 614, 
642, 646, 649, 650 n., 680 ny 684; 
väi. aos, 434, 436; Egyptians, 
relations withy Vii, Ses m. 4353 ex- 
Ploration ordered by, vit. 633, 634 
End a. 64a, 68g, genealogy of 
Vii, 622 and m Greeks, relations 


with, vill, 431, 434-3, 457-8, 459, 
1o; “the huckster’, vil. 613 and x. 
614, 634 and n; hybris of, vii 


435, 457-8, 459; marriages ol, vii 
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tiers, defence of, vii. 118; geo- 
graphical range of, vii. 63 vii 92; 
X: T92 seqq: ; Hittites, relations with, 
viik 92, 449; militarism of, vi 448 
75,450, 491 s military system of, Vi. 
Sao, 339; Ming Empire, resem- 
lance to, vili 491; Mitannians, re- 
lations with, vii. 450 m; nomads, 
pressure of, vii. 118; overthrow of, 
Vii 331; vil. 94, 461; police system 
in, vi, 8r; political structure of, vii 
186; daen people», relations wit, 
vill 85-86, 107, 141-2, 440, 4491 
Ships used’ by, ix. 306; successore 
States of, vil. tor, toa n Syrie 
ascendancy over, x. 173, 188 segu, 
aar raj e elons with Vi, 298 
universality, claim t0, vil. 45m 

Nile, ss spinal cord of, it 81 h- 

nomes, conversion into self-govern- 
ing municipalities, vili. 408, 444, 
86, 611, 

Old. Kingdom: as incubus, ix. 442; 
as possible original Egyptiac uni- 
Wersal state, fx 374, 686, 688, 689, 
öga; matoeracy of, vii. 168; ie- 559 
m 686-7; capital city of, Vi 214; 
Creativity, question of, ix. 689-917 
eulture of, ix. 82, 128, 155,363, 684, 
Gio; economic’ conditione in, ix” 
Gor ni establishment of, 

448 n.; ix, 682, 687, 688, 689 m. 
Sox; x: sa; fall of, ix. 687, 688, Gor 
interregnum, following, i. 688, 
692; role of in Egyptiac history, i. 
682-92} solidity ob ix. 20m 

Ottoman conquest of (A.D. 1517), vii. 
20, 120 1. viii. 93, 94 219, 223, 
226 n, 229, 250, 362; ix. 16, 38, 
103, 695. 

Panislamism, attitude towards, viii. 
694, 

parochial states, warfare between, in 
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Predynastic Age, ix. 687 and m, 
688, Gor. 
peasantry, militarization of, in 19th 
century, ix. sob, 509, gri. 
Pharaohs: deification of, ix- 687 and 
7, 685, 690, 691-25 double crown 
Sl wi 375 and mja, Stosa and mi 
exercised by, ix. 6910 
sbysiography of, ix. 683-4, 
ced ynastic Age, ix, 684, 687 and m, 
688, 689 and n., bor. 
priests, power of, Vit. 188-90, 
Provinces of, under Middle Empire 
and New Empire, vi. 175-6. 
Ptolemaic régime, see Provantatc 
Pee a 
yramide, the, ix. 117, 510, 687, 
Goo anda, dom óga. Pio D 
Roman régime: ` administrative 
system of, vii, 152, 350; vili, 43-87 
as avatar of Saite régime, ix. 058; 
duration of, viii. 123; Egyptian 
insignia, use of, vii. 575 and m4 
X. $2; establishment oh Vi. 59, 
350, 696; viii. 66.%, 412 ix. 263, 
838; exploitation, policy of, wi 
529; "Wii. 407; "Hellenization, 
superficiality of, Vii. 443-43 lan 
guages and scripts used by, vil. 
246m; liquidation of, vili 445; 
Tevolto against, vii. 4123 ix, 301. 
Saite Kingdom: Assyrians, relations 
‘with, Wi so, 118; vili. 422-35 
establishment of, vii. 118; vi 705 
Ethiopians, relations with, vi 
118, 119 n.i frontiers of, vii. 1o 
118-19, 140; Greek amd Jewish 
mercenaries, use of, vii. soy T19 
and m, 140, 142; vii. 70, 422-3, 
425, 4443 Neo-Babylonian Empire; 
Felations with, vil. 142; overthrow 
Of, vii. so, 199, 1193 vili 425; re- 
hneissance of Old Kingdom artistic 
styles dm, ix. 82, 128, 155, 3633 
universal state re-established by, 
în north, vii. 50. 
Saladin’s conquest of, vii. 13, 14-15; 
see also AYYDID ÉMPInE. 
temple-states in, vii. 130m, 692-3, 
606. 
“Ulam in, viii. 241 n. 
United Kingdom of, viii. 696; ix. 2835 
tee also above Old Kingdom. 
Westernization of, vi stm, 2763 
Nil. 550 sed 
women; change in position of, in rth 
century, vit. 561-3. 
xenophobia im, vii. 49-50, 120 
230: vile 66 and s, 85, 86, 407, 
412, 443; 448 Ms 478, 4015 ix. 360. 


288 INDEX 


Egypt (vont). 
Se also Acuarwentan EMPIRE; 
ALEXANDRIA; ASSYRIA; ATHENS; 
Garnisons; OTTOMAN EMPIRE: 
military system. 


A pural 
Thliated civilization, absence of, 
as. 

sli intrusions, reactions to, vi 
proque 

ac sony asas in ta 


acchaeoto gil evidence for, ix. 117, 
315) 683-4, 685, 687 m x. 8-9, 
9-10, 21, 96, 18-99, 191, 203 segg. 

barbarians oe of i 63,575,658, 
93 n; vii. 85-86, 107, 141-2; sor 
also under Eover: New Empire; 
Tiviaos. 

birthplace; question of, ix. 683-4 

breakdown of, vii 574; vili 453; ix 
314-5, 442, 510, 087, 691. 

ebsonolagy of c 450m asta 
356 mi x. 168-9, 173, 178, 180, 
81-4, 187-208, 

cultural isolationism of, vii. so-st n- 

culture: architecture, bv. 689, 690; 
art, viil. sos; ix. 128, 360, 6915 
3. "220; — renaissances af, ix. 82, 
128, 155, 363; astronomy, x. 182 
changes in tempo of, ix. 3se-r 
360-1; creativity under grd and 
4th dynasties, ix: 689-905 diversity 
of, vil. 63; language and literature, 
Sx 71, 117; terature, "classics 
3 ob; radiation of, vili, 483, 488; 
3.173} stabili f, v 49; Sumeric 
influence on, viii: 453 m 485; ix. 
le So; see salio below under 
Hellenic Civilization amd under 
Eover: Middle Empire. 

disintegration of vi 419; i, 128, 

1, 300, 374-5. 

distoludon cb Vie 976; ix. ar. 

dominant minority, vii. 73; Vili. 85; 

360, 689. 

duration of, vi 
ES 

encounters 


i 78, 190, 575, 576; ix. 


with _ contemporaries, 
s of, viil. 402s 
D 
3 at 
o; vi 4833 x S2. 
genesis of, vii. 488, 696; ie G84. 
seostephical range ol, vii. 483. 
growth of, ix. 331, 374-5, 682, 690, 
[^ 
Hellenic Civilization, encounter 
with: Alexandria, cultural role of, 
Yi. s85¢6; duration of, vi. 246; 
ix: 117; Egyptiac culture, influence 


on Hellenic World, vi sos; 
Egyptian reactions against Hel- 
lenization, vii. so; vi 412, 443, 
434, 458, 465, 478, 586; ix. 301; 
"Hellenic city-states in Egypt, role 
of, viii. 407-8; Hellenic cultural 
encirclement, viii. 443; Hellenic 
Cultural infiltration, và. $0, 339 
Telipious ‘consequences of, vi 
418, 443-4, 475; iv. 3o1- 

miss Civilization, contact with, vii 
118, $753 vii 107, 449, 461 ; ix. 442, 

marches of, vii, 214-16; wardens of, 
viii, 447, 448 2. 

Minoan Civilization, contact with, 
viii. 107. 

petrifaction of, vii. 6, 49, 693; viii. 
35-86, 107, 407, 418, 419, 440, 
444 452, S03; Be 117, 128, 331, 
363, 706. x i 

proletariat: external, vii. 73, 773 in- 
ternal, vil 733 vill 85; ix. 0. 

religion: deification of rulers, ix, 687 
seqg.; primitive animal worship, 
survival of, vil, 466; syncretistié 
Church founded by Thothimes III, 
vil. 188-9, 369, sir. 6ga; 
syncretistie culis, “post-Alexan= 
drine, vil. 406; Sumerie influence 
on, viii. 453 and M, 454, 485; see 
also Axcon-R; ATONIAM MONO- 
ums Hamsor; Honus; laus; 
Osinis; Pram; Re; Sanaris; Ter 
wan. 

Sa'id and Delta, relations between, 
x 684. 

social, interregnum benween rath 
and 18th dynasties, x. 350-1, 360-1. 

Sumeric Civilization, contact with, 
Vii 9a, 107, 452-35 454; X. 4157 
x, 187 C 

Syriac Civilization (abortive), con- 
"act with, väi 448. 

Syriac Civilization: absorption into, 
"rk 781 vil. 444, 477; contact with, 
ik Go, 64; Vike 107, 108, 44324. 

technology, ix. sao. 

time, measurement of, vii. 205 and n. 

Time of Troubles, il 73, 176 m, 214, 
458; ix. 975, 687, 688, 601, 652. 

traditional history of, ix 686. 

"universal state, recurrence of, vii. 
49°50) TIm, 38 y 574-6) see 


iso Eovvr: Middle Empire, New 
Empire, Old Kingdom, Sae 
Kingdom. 


Zealotism and Herodisnism, vii, 
586, 611, 6165 ix. 360, 

See also.” ANDEAN CIVILIZATION; 
BunYLONICCIVILIZATION ; BALANCE 
or Power; SUDAN. 
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Egyptian language, the, vii. 239, 253, | 
Hon 

Bidothes, ses-nymph, vii. soo. 

Einstein, Albert, vii. 495 d dx. 192. 

ire Bpimethean sas of i 4433 

EL Greco, see "T'atoroxórouLos, 

Elam, Kingdom of, as Great Power, x. 
E 

Blamite language, the, vii. 247, 586; 
viii, A413 i 217-1, 706; ite alo 
under Scri. 

limites, the, vii, roo and m, 204, 
225, 264, 601, 633, 638~< 
184, 186. 

Eleazar the Scribe, viii. $85. 

lez, social remit 6, ix. 467 

Rleferokhória, the, viii. 175 m. 

Elephanting, Jewish military” colony 
Ab Vil, 119, 119-20 f, 1402, 304 iu 
Slam, Gri 639-60. 

Elusimio Mysteries, the, see under 
etie Civrcizxton: Re 

Elias, N.: Uber den Process der Ziel 
fen, quoted, i 240 qe) 335, 

jah, the Prophet, väi. sog; x. 96, 

Eliot, Sir Charles, x. 22152. Hindu 
and Buddhism quoted, ix. Bt ne 
Turkey in Europe, quoted, x. 8n. 

Eliot, Thomas Steams, yii 709 mi 
The Rock, quoted, vi 461 

Elizabeth 1, Queen of Engladn, ix. 
397. H 

Elpenor, comrade of Odysseus, ix. 


Elphinstone, Mõuntstuart: An Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Caubul, 
quoted, vii. 594.7 636. 

Elvita, Council of, tv 89, 4. 

Tigri the, vii 4375, 497, Tob 728; 
pis 

Emibrice, Ostrogoth prince, viii, 63. 

Emerson, Re Wo hc 218 n; Concord 
Hymn, quoted’ x. 113. 

Emin Pusha (Eduard Schnitzer), vil 
ES 

Emperor, depreciation of connotation 
EO COMMA 
Encyclopscdias, iv, 57-98, 69-70. 
Engelarde, Eu 12 disque e de 
PReimdt, quoted vit oye 

Engle, Friedrieh, Vi. 953s letter 
tuoted, f 335, 3 

England: Anglian’ scholarship, vii 
Grr, 67a; central government, de- 
velopment of, vii. 407; Civil War 
(1642-8), ix. 246, 426, 588; x. 60, 
Ga; conversion to Christianity, vi 
278 nq Sos; cultural and material 


Dewa 


achievements, relation between, vii 
397, 108-9 and v 713, 215; eccles 
asics, political activities ol, 
407; Elizabethan Age, vii. 707, 708, 
Ji, equality, sumele fon viis 
Spits; France: — Hundred Years! 
War vii ao: o ix, 405; — rival 
with, im India, Near East and 
Mediterranean, ii s, 236 
231, 23a; glut of herrings in (ior 
£238), ic 750; Heptarchy', vit. 68; 
koly places in, t 100; industry, 
origin of, vii. 547; Jews, treatment 
of, vil, 286, a92, and m. Magna 
Cara, ix. 623; middle class, posis 
tion of, in ih century, i 4243 
Monarchy, Restoration of (1660), 
ix. gascip x. 6a; Netherlands, re- 
lations with, ix, 258-9 n. Norman 
conquest, vit 286; viii, 387-8; parta- 
mentary constitutional government, 
development of, ix. 13-14, 256 end 
DOCE T E 
767333. 8, ibn 423, 426, slo; Spain, 
Felations with, i. 25h no; standard 
of living in (1601), ix. 597; with 
dress and vm of i 209-265 
men, position of in "heroic age 
eto fb aee also Gr Barran 
inglish langage, the, vii. 243, 253) 
Sii rb; ix Bi ma ier, 409, 740 
“English-speaking peoples, ie con- 
rotation of term, vil, 576 m. 
Enlil, Sumerie god, wi. 413 n. 
Enoch, son of Cain, h 417. 
Enver Pasha, Mehmed, viii. 235 m, 
262 and m, 203, 264. 
Environment, Rippocratean theory 
of, vi 728 n. 
ien: io (Hermanarie), King of the 
Ostrogoths, viii- 63. 
Ephesus, Council of viii. 364m. 
Epictetus of Hierapolis: Dissertations, 
quoted, vii. 91-92. 
Fpleuzeañisms, i 391, 515, SSB 
396: x. 217. 
Epicurus, viis 422 n x, 144, 2317. 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Constant 
‘Metropolitan of Cyprus, 
Eprots, the 14, $7« 
prrots, the, vili sof, 570m 
Epirus, devastation of by Romans, 
"26563 sew also tinder CARTHA™ 
Gru Enpre, 
Epistemology, see 
"Taron OF, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, the, 
Eras: abortive, vii. 299-300; Christian, 
Vi agi; Fascist, vil, 298, 2991 
French "Revolutionary, vii 298, 


and 
- 89. 


KxowtspoE, 
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299, 305; Gupta, vii, 298, 299; Has- 
Tonacan, vii. 298; Islami, v 298, 
a9; new, vi 3x74 113-14) 
Olisapiad, vil. 298; religious sane 
tion for, vii. 299-303; Roman, vii. 
298; Seleucid, vil. 298, 209; start- 
ing-points of, vit 298-9. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, vii 99; ix. 151= 
2, 166, 

Erastianism, vii, 279 n. 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene, vii. 633, 646 
and n. x 480. 

Erekmann, Emile, x. aas. 

a, Johannes Scotus, vil 474 s. 
Soviet Republic of, viti 296. 
Erlendsson, Hauk, vil. 4467. ix, 


358. 
Ertoghrul, father of 'Osmán the pro~ 
genitor of the "Osmanlis, vil. 191 n. 
Ervig, King of Visigothia, se Enc 


Beathaddon (ASfurakbe-idina), King 
of Assyria, vit 66, 675, 687 a E 


PE 

Esher, Reginald B. Brett, Viscount: 
rtmalland Latis quoted, i 
gun. 

waht, see under Assen 

ioter, Vi o 

Esquimnun, the vil 630; ix 965,418. 

Estonian language, e i. 705. 

Ests, the, viii. 38, 356. 

Ethedalation, vie a94, $34 

Ethiopians, the, vii, 118; ix. 706; see 
also under ACHAEMENIAN EMPIRE; 
ovrt: Sate Kingdon. 

Bruson language, te, Vi. 246- 

Etruscns; te: abortive attempts at 
empire building, i 263; at of, 
Eger NM 
betonen. 216; Du 67; Celts, 
bos of, vii, 439 ms eaublichinent 
in Taly, vill, 421, 438, 708, 705, 
707; i abg n.s expaanon oh, vil 
Ted. jani Greco, relations. with, 
viii. 418 segg. 426-7, 429, 436, 438- 
Ho 
Se hes 
tion of, viii, 438-9 
Sos-6, 508, sBo 
eise t il 


manpower, 
489; origin at vii 
418, 420, 431, 438, 439 m, 505-6; 


58; Phoenicians, relations 
iii 454, 460, 489; Rome, relations 
with, viii 429, 439, 706; self- 
sufficiency of, vil. 421, 422; see also 
under CARTHAGINIAN EMPIRE, 

Etzel, see ATTILA. 

Eucratidas, che Seleucid (?) 
queror of Bactria, viii, 410 n. 


INDEX 


nius IV, Pope, vii 

Wis of Girdim dta of 
Alexander the Great, ix. abs. 

Eupraxia (Praxedis), Russian wife of 
Holy Roman Emperor Henty IV, 
[y 

Eurie Í King of Visigothia, vii. 281, 


288. 

Eurie TI (Erwig), King of Visigothia, 
viii, 279 n. 

Euripides, ix. 393: Troades, x. 117. 

Europa, daughter of Agénór, vili 
457 My O58 My JIEM 


Europe: 

25 battlefield, ix. 748. 

5 not an intelligible feld of historical 
study, vil 726. 

sonnotation of word, ix 195-6, 

‘Enlightened’, vii 182-3 and n. 

Hellenic use of term, vili. 710-13, 
715, 716-19, 720, 721, 729 n. 

Madera Western identification of 
Western World with, viii: 720-5, 
727, 729.. 

“native ideals’ of, vil. 384, 385, 392. 

origin of name, viii. 711 n- 

position of, towards end of 18th 
century, bx 741-57. 

South-Eastern, viii, 721, 722-3. 

nication of, failure of attempts at 

Wasin ams, use of, for private 
purposes, becomes obsolete, ix, 
517; as “seedbed” and battlefield, 
dx. 487-8, 489, so4-5; attitude to- 
wards possible Third World War, 
x. 498; Communism in, ix. 500) 
dwarfing’ of, x: 92, 95; elect 
of world wars on, ix. 408, gor-2; 
federation. with United Staves, 
quesion of, i. sso gs, essi int 

jal wat-potential of, ix. 490, 

531; militariem, revulsion against, 
i nose. 503-4, go 
military system conser 
lective, ix. 492, 493, 505, 507, 5083 
mercenaries, ix. 491-3, So 
G21; — native” professional sol- 
diers, use of, ix. 491, 492, 505, 
Gar; — universal service, ix. 493- 
4, Sos, 507; prospects of, ix. 626- 
di social harmony, approach. to 
problem of, ix. 598 9a standard of 
living, ix. $89; strategico-politcal 
situation of, ix 

See also under ai 

European Civilization, question of, 


vill 725-9. 

Eurystheus, Perseid King of Myeenae, 
vii. 450 fh 687 

| Eusebius of Caesarea, ix. 895 Prae- 


INDEX 


paratio Evangelica, quoted, vii, 
488-9 n. 
Eustathius (Eustace) of Apamea, 
Viii. 14. 


Bustathius, Bishop of Salonicn, i, 
38. 
Eutyches, the heresiarch, viii. 480; ix. 


Evans, Sir Arthur, x. 163. 

Evagrlus of Epiphaneis, is. 6o. 

Everest, Mount, x. 118. 

Every, G.: The Byzantine Patriar- 
‘chate, quoted, vii. 375 n. 

Evil: good of, x. 106; 235; problem of, 
$e anb seggi see a Dave, the 


Evrends, Ghizi, Bust Romam rene- 
‘ade, vii, 6531 vit. 397 n. 

Evrondsoghlulas, the, vite 397 2. 

Ewing, Sie Alfred, ix. 467 s; quoted, 
vile 8; fe. 867, 609 

Exchange, media 6f, vi. 307 segg- 

Existence, wheel of, vii. 798; c 174 
‘See alio Lar. 

Exmouth, Edward Pellew, Viscount, 

Eyesight, ix. 200-10. 

Ezekiel, the Prophet, quoted, x. 130. 

Ezra, Book of, vli 637. 


Fa Hsien, Chinese Buddi 
India, ix, 118, 
Fakhr-ad- 
sil for I-Khān Chaz 
Falisci, the, viii. 704, 706. 
Far Eastern Christian Civilization, 
abortive, vii, 64; vill. 222. 
Far Eastern Civilization (main body): 
lien intrusions, reaction to, vil 5T, 
civilization of third generation, vi, 
as tultural ‘carrier’, viii. 104, 205. 
Barbarians: assimilation of, Vl 4757 
pressure of, vii. 65; Vile 45 My $- 
breakdown of, ix. 442. 
cultural change, tempo of, ix. 363. 
Culture: art, vid. 318; ix. 161; Hel- 
Jenie influence on, vili, rar. 4363 
indigenous, preservation of, vi. 
"79i literature - Sinic traditional, ix. 
$3756, 57-58, 58-59, 153, 162, 
725, 707, 709) Do DE d 
25-78, Bo, 161, 166; radiation of 
Vii $18; special character of, vi 
or s Western interest in, x 9. 
disintegration of, ix 411. 
egocentriciey of, ix. 199 and 7.3 x. 96. 
genesis of, Vil. $3, 357 2s 265 no 371, 
doti ix 161, 40, 093. 
geographical range of, ix. 693. 


pilgrim to 


à, governor of Maw- 
fh 1, x. 68. 


aor 
Hindu Civilization, future line of de- 
marcation with, viii. 337 n. 
Islamic Civilization, contact with, 
viii. 338 m z 
nomads, relations with, vii. 65, 213 
and n. 
petrifaction of, vii, 6, 515 ix. r56. 
religions, competing, vii. 404-5; see 
also Buppesw: Mahayana; CHRIS 
Santry; CONFUCIANISM; ISLAM 


Civiliza- 
tion, contact with, vii. 6s; viii. 


Sine’ Civilization: affiliation to, vii 
33, J04, 365 ms 371, 303, 4113 i. 
B31} Syriac Civilzadon, contact 
with, vi. 65; vii, 108. 

‘Time of Troubles, ix. 8o. 

universal state, recurrence of, 
pre 

Western Civilization: absorption by, 
"ii: 576; contact with, vi. St, 79; 
Bri VÍ 114, 120, 313, 316-37, 405, 
59477, Ora, 672; ix. Sa7; see also 
inder Crna: Western World. 

‘See alto MANCHU Empia; Mia En- 
Pine; Moncor EMPIS; RENAIS- 
Sances: Sur Empme; SUNG EM- 
Pus; ‘Mane Empme. 

Far “Eastern Civilization (Japanese 
branch): 

barbarians, pressure of, vii. 87. 

breakdown of, ic 442. 

centre of gravity off ix, 154 m 

cultural individuality of, vii 544 n. 

culture: art, vii. 122, 672; Hellenic 
influence on, viii. xar, 122. 


disintegration of, vii. 315; ix, 412. 
expansion of, vii. 57, 320. 
genesis of, vii. 405; viii. 544 1. x. 16, 


119-20, 154 T, 651 m. 
geographical displacement from habi- 
tat of Sinie Civilization, ix. 695. 
marches of, vii, 87, 220-13 ix. 154 1 
Sinic Civilization: affiliation to, vii 
303; cultural heritage from, viii. 
105; renaissances of institutions of, 
ix. 16, 153-4, 154M., 163. 

Time of "Troubles, vii, 61, 87, 220, 
261, 262, 417; viii, 315, 318, 320 


s ization, contact with, 
vii, 79, 127; Vili. 314-15, 316-37, 
$05, 473, 6106 477, SOR, Sn 


$72; see also under JAPAN: Western 
World. 

‘See. also under Japan; TOKUGAWA 
SHOGUNATE. 


Far Western Christian Civilization 
(abortive): barbarians, impact of, 


67-68, 506, segn; ix. 4645 — 
relations with, ix. 383, 443- 

Farquharson, mathematician ` from 
‘University’ of Aberdeen, in service 
of Peter the Great, vil. 555. 

Farr, Jocelyn, x. 240. 

Fatalism, ix, 462. 

“Fatimid? (Katama Berbers), the, vii. 
19 -IS, 20% 99, 100, 15075 
vil, 49, 03, 94, 108 ry 354 and my 
358, 359; ix. 164-5, 3835 x. 86. 

Fauré, Gabrih, French composer of 
music, vii. 708 n. 

Faustus, Dr, x. 28m. 

Faustus of Byzantium, Armenian his- 
torian, vii. 627. 

Fedotov, G. P.: The Russian Religious 
Mind, quoted, ix. 715, 716. 

Fei Shui, Battle of (AD. 383), vii 


357% 

FALE Antonius, Procurator of Jes 

Ferdinand V King of Aragon and 
Castle, II King of Sicily, LIT King 
of Naples, ix. 242 

Feedinand | Hapsburg, Holy Roman 
Emperor, ix. 238 

ere Cine? Peace and War, 
quoted, vit. 542-3; ix. 3 M 

Festus, Porcius, Procurator of Judaea, 
Vi ise m. 

Fethi Bey Okyar, viii. 295 n, 264, 

Feudal Systems, see under ÅCHAEMBE- 
MAN EMPIRE; ARSACID EMPIRE; 
Cama; Ease Roman EMPIRE; 
Braver; Genseany; Gnzscs, MEDIE- 
vaui Hory Rowan Burin; JAPAN; 
Maxcuus; Mucia Esra; Mose 
Covre Enirins; OTTOMAN EMPIRE; 
Sranis Burrs; Torte Euri; 
‘Tein Stara; Westm CIVILIZA 
Tov 

Fez, the, viii. 245 and n. 

Find. Russian Empire, relations 


Finlay, George, x. 224; A History of 
Qna aser 1864, quoted, 
viii. 161, 1643 x. 198 m. 
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Ethan ol, vii a 187 as 
sion of, vii, 196; vili 
defence rol, ik 196.7: Imperial 
household in, vit 362-1 institutions 
of conquered peoples modified by, 
Vi s7; languages of, vie 242, 251, 
255% vii. 565-6 m; law, system of, 
Xi: B6, 260, 264-5, 283-4; military 
System of, vit, 85, 114, 144; monu 
ments of, ix. 685; police system of, 
vil 85-86, 114; political unrest in, 
vil. 315; population, redistribution 
of, vi, 112, 114-15) 122, 138, 144, 
197; — see alio above deportations; 
postal services of, vii. 85; precious 
aetas result of Spanish seizure of, 
Wil. 229-30; — use of, Vii. 307-8 
provincial. administration im, vit 
Er 8 ep, abianee of ip 239 
Spanish conquest of, vii. 5, 66, 
88 ny 99, on, TEA, 135, 144 107 
195, 196, 28," 307, 308 and m, 
570%, S715 vili. 62, 64, 118, 315, 
403, 410, 46 1, 465, 597, 709 1 
Fc 430, 469, 685 m.; x. 116; tradi 
ional history of ix. 685-6) tradi- 
tions, preservation of, vil. $97; 
Zeslotism im, viii. 597; see abo 
ANDEAN CIVILIZATION. 


expan- 
frontiers, 


Indis 
 Achaemenian Empire, relations with, 
vii. 649-51. 


Andhra régime in, ix. 330 n. 
‘Arya Samij, vii, 605, 611. 
as theatre of military operations be- 


‘tween Western Great Powers, viii 
230; ix. 247 and n. 
Bactrian régime in, see BACTRIAN 
‘EMPIRE. 
Banya caste, part played by, viii. 200. 
Bengali ert and scholarship, vii, 672, 
Brahman caste, vii. 404, 408; vi 


200, 474, 477, 59% 603-4; 612, 
Gra, 6173 ie, 79: 
Brahmo Samaj, vi. 417; viii. 6os, 


r3; ix 403. 

British Rij 
administrative policy of, vii. 166-7, 
Vit. 2001, 214 

annetation, policy regarding, vil, 
165, 166-7. 

as relntegrated Hindu universal 
state, vi. 5,65, 77, 165, 195, 5705 
vili, 1997200, 231; 

as succesgor-state of Mughal Em- 
pire, vil 228 n., 430, 672. 
barbarians, transirontie, relations 
with, vi 109, 331-2} viii. 15-16, 
20, 22-25, 30-31, 34-35, 43, 518~ 
19; ix. 306,507. 

calendar used in, vii, 304. 

Capital cities of vi 39, 130m, 
"104-5, 235, 295. 
ea il ys, 

ivil. service of, Vit. 345, 352-3, 
366-5, 367, 368-9, 408; Vili 207- 
1g, 214, 215, 604-5» 613, 6175 ix 


E 
client states of, vii. 167, 186-7, 330, 
331; Viii, 202-4, 204. 
communications: internal, vil. 214; 
with Europe, vii. 1747.,212,220, 
m 
corruption, problem of, vii. 364-5; 
vili. 208, 211-12; ht. 5477, 572. 
culturally alien elements in, vii. 65, 
defence, cost of, vi. 25, 25-26 s. 
economic system of, vill. 200, 201, 


arcta, ars, fos; Gandhian 
policy, vili. 547, 695. 
educational system of, viii. 200, 201, 


296. 

ficiency of, vii, 26 n. 

establishment of, vii. 22, 130; 
viii. 118, 174, 199-200, 203, 
303, 208, 220, 229, 230) 3417 
251a. 

expansion of, vii. 165-6, 166-7, 
187, 194-5, 331; vili 118, 208 n 
209, 218, 220. 

exploitation of subject peoples un- 


der, ix. 547 e 
financial administration of, vii. 181, 
182, 1867; viii, 25 and n. 


forentnners of vii 731. 
frontiers of, vi 199. 
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“Tndianization’, period of, vii, 208- 


ow, system of, vii. 182, 243, 245, 
250-60. 

liquidation of vii 79, gar 367, ero 
Vi 201-2, 208," 213-14, 403, 
366m, Gos, 6905 ix. 456-7, 460, 
507, 510, $14, 592; x. 92, 

maritime origin of, vii. 193 1; 194, 
195, 232. 

military system of, vii. 186-7, 329~ 
30,3867], 33071, 33955 Vl 312 am 
245 na, 604-5, 613; hx. $06, 50 
and my giS aad aa sm o 

Mughal "Emperor, relations with, 
vi, 18-19. 

Muslims, position of, vii. 24, 65; 
il 483,209,694 


18, 19, 148 2, 
167, 3267; Vill. 62 m; X, 214. 
nationalism, operation of, viii. 539. 
‘non-violent non-co-operation with, 
viii. 605; ix. 457- 
|. 204, 216 fi 539, 


à E 

Political unity achieved by, vil 120, 
202. 

political unrest in, viii. 
E 

Protestant missionaries im, vi 
213% arm. 

provinces, füncton of, vii. 165- 

Faceteclig in, Vii 3303 vi 210, 

n., 003 4 and me 

sadiation of Western culture in, vi 
236-7. 

Russia, relations with, 690. 

Sikhs, relations with, vili, 2o, 7315 
igo. 

social policy in, vii 685 m. 

spiritual aloofness, problem of, viii. 
206-3. 

sucoessor-states of, vii. 79, 243, 367, 
408; viii-20, 204, 672, 690; x. 507. 

tranafer from Bast India Company 
to Crown, vi 33: ty 363; s 
also Barrian Bast Ibis Conc 


agny 


ies of, vii 


i. 224-5, 229, 231, 


caste system in, vii. 494; vili. 200, 
202, 213, 278 n, 577% S915 ix. 
450; see also above Banya, Brah- 
man; and below Kshatriya. 

cleanliness, cult of, vii, 210 n. 


coinage, use of, vii. 311. 

communal divisions in, vi 
E 

calttal and material achievements, 
relation between, vii. 713-14. 

French possessions in, vili. 208m, 

N LM 

industrialization of, viii. 332 m, 547. 

intelligentsia in, vill. 200-1, 203, 207, 
339) 340) 341 Ma, 474- 

Kshatriya caste, viti. 604. 

Kushan régime in, see Kusman EM- 
p 

languages used in, vii. 243, 2533 viii. 
260, aor, 204, 209; ix. 78 

Macedonian invasion of, vili. 404, 
4i. 

militarism, absence of, ix. 752. 

military adventurers, Western, viii 
731. 

Muslims: attitude of, towards Otto- 
man Caliphate, vii. 25-26; relations 


i. 202 seqq. 


with Ottoman Empire, viii. 693; 
see also above British ‘Raj; com- 
munal divisions; and under Mu- 
GHAL EMPIRE. 

Nestorian Christians in, viii. 337-8 s. 


nomad invasion of in 7h century 
2.6, vil, 6st, 

North-West Frontier of, viii. 15-16, 
20, 22-25, 30-31, 34-35, 42) 5%, 
518, 691; see also above British Ráj: 
barbarians; and under AFGHANI- 
STAN; PATHA 

origin of name, vii. 649-50. 

Parsees in, vii 337-8 7. 

peasants, position of, viii. 214-15, 
684-5, 689. 

political geography of, vii, 224-5. 

population pressure in, vil, 213-16, 
330, 331; ix. 387, 456, 595. 

Portuguese’ landing in (1498), viii. 
198 1, 218, 337 fu: X, 0... 

Portuguese possessions in, viii. 566 n. 

Principalities, autonomous, see 
above British Raj: client states, 

religions, competing, vii. 71, 74, 75, 


99, 106, 195 m2, 229, 377-8; see 
also Bubpiiem: Mahayana; Hin- 
DUISM} ISLAM. 


Saka régime in, ix. 3307, 
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Zealotism and Herodianism in, vii 
a, 603-5, 612, 85, 6 
Sé duo Cima; Drier; Gas; 
GUPTA EMPIRE; HINDU CIVILIZA- 
Tow; Kusman Emme; MAURYA 
Emits; Muouat Este. 


E 


Indian Congress, the, viii. 68s. 
Indian Statutory Commission, Report 
Of (May 1930), quoted, vii. ag- 
Indian Union, the: agrarian problem 
in, vid. 685; Communism, question 
of, viii. 216; establishment of, vii. 
243, 331, 408, 570; vill. 201-2, 207, 
39, 566 m, 605, 67a; ix. 457i 
tage of, from British Raj, vii- 
JÉT: Great Britain, relations with, 
Ix 457; military Organization in, 
32; ix. 507-8; problems facing, 

viii. 202-3, 214-16; ix. 471; pros 
spects of, viii. 202-3, 204-5, 215-16; 
spiritual tension in, viii 206-7, 
USSR, relations with, viii. 216, 
690, 69r, 

Indic’ Civilization: archaism of, ix. 
708; ‘breakdown of, vi 421m, 
4227. ix. 442; cradle of, ix. 696; 
Culture of, vil. 63; ix. 79, 173, 174, 
217; disintegration of, vit 400, 411, 
daran Vii 108, 45%, 03; dm 
173, 304, 310; éthos of, viii. 206; 
fossils of vii. 393, 6933 viii. 92, 108, 
109, 219, 337 "n. 473; i. 437 Y. 
genesis of, vii, 53, 421 m; viil, 84, 
87, 197; Indian Summer of, vi 
400; Indus Culture, relation to, vit. 


$29) 41% ga ni vili. B1, B3; intere 
Tegnum following, ix^ 79, 813 
nomads, relations with, vii, 63, 225; 
proletariat, intemal, vil d 


pagehologieal, discoveries by, vl 
497 and n.; religion of, vi 
fou and mj — see also, Bupotis 
Mabiyiza; Hinouisss; Janse; Sinic. 
Civilization, contact with, vili. 92, 
451; ix. 649; Sumeric Civilization, 
Teüon to, vil. 410, 412; 


Civilization, contact with, 
64; vii. 92, 108, 205 
‘thos of, vii 74, 438; universal state, 


recurrence of, vil 5, 78, 318 ny 5721 
see also BACTRIAN EMPIRE; GUPTA 
Enrms; HELLENIC CIVILIZATION; 
Kusnan Emems; MAURYA EMPIRE. 

Individuals, creative, vil 5243 ix. 382; 
x. 36-41. 

Indo-Aryan languages, the, ix. 705. 

Indo-China, Franco-Vietnamese war 
in, ix. 456. 

Indo-European languages, the, viii. 
604 m; ix. Tos; x. 199 segg. 

Indonesia, political history of, viii. 
213 T 217; see also under NETHER- 

Indus Culture: archaeolog 
dence for, ix. 118, 119, ar 
96; barbarians, relations with, 
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576 m.; chronology of, x. 168- 
tinction of, vii, 49; overthrow of, x. 
1997. Sumerie Civilisation, relation 
to, vil 66, 420; vii 81, 2063 see also 
Twipic Crvtutzaniox 
Industrial Revolution: architecture 
‘pot immediately affected by, ix. 85; 
Beginning of viis 185 bx 459 a 
564, 569, $70, 600; x. Bam 
See also under Guat DRITAIN; effect 
of, on shipbuilding, ix. 37r seqq 
Sls seqni enslavement of souls to 
machines by, ik. o4 X. 123) 
equilibrium Between Leisure and 
Life upset by, ix. 94, 604 regt in- 
creased power over material en- 
zirenen sealing Ier vit 69, 
63374, 643; ix. 486 
602, 619-20, 62s, 6al 
and technological progress speeded 
up by, ix. 361; liberation of econo- 
ari te fom laws of nature’ by, ixe 
dia segg.} population increase as 
Outstanding feature of, ix. 385-0; 
psychic energy generated by, ix: 
564-5, 567 sequ, 579, 607, 64r 
Social exormitics produced by, ix 
187; unification of Western Society 
ic plane resulting from, 


Industlalism: ‘drive’ imparted by, 
Vile 140, 487, 468; ix. 48; duration 


afera ot VH nc 295; impact of 
on non-Western World, vil ser, 
sga; = on parochial sovereignty, 
Sigs on privat propero h 
Barbe on er e apo 
Sie i a 488, Gas Ke aa 
ped 
Nis sechdlogyr wider distribu 
tion of fruit of civilization made 
possible by, vil 148; see also undar 
Remeourtha; Genata: industrial 


workers: Traps Unions; U.S.S.R.: 
Industrialization; U.S.A. : industrial 


workers; WESTERN CIVILIZATION: 
industrial workers, | 

Innocent III, Pope, vil 493, 537, 538; 
ixgjandn o 

Innocent IV, Pope, vil, 538; viii. 35: 


8, 33. 

Tang dunes, President of the Tur- 
kish Republic, vi 

Insects, stable equilibrium of, with 
environment, ix. 354. 

Institute for Mines ‘Study, the, at 
Princeton, x. 237-8, 239. 

Institute of Pacte Relations, the, ix. 


Inddtutions: as slum-area of human 
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life, ix. gga; “carriers of, vii. 293 
and n; dollesdon of, vi. 47, s3 
543-50. $61; bc Aar; ntc 
MEE s o vie ase, 
$613} se aio Potens lsinitoe 
Sone. 

Insurance business, the, ix, 22-3, 
Eoo 

Intellectual ideas: a8 component ele- 
menia a culum aeo 506) 
Trying power ol, vt sí 

Intelligensine alien culti inter 
prelition of in indigenous eyltural 
Vers, ix. 214; — receptivity toy 
Wile 474; be ataj genede of, vit 
359. o stai ie and, 326, 453, 
a seat vakon dibe of AE 
Saas mr 45g, stas revolt of 
Ace aa manor, vit 
35946; ix. eb, ssa spiritual 
Bie ol, vik doy ind my aes 
Bess S040; see clo ASIA; inia 
Bach RG} Thuasce Crmaamoni 
Jaran, Ottoman Eur, users 

Inverse operation, concept of vi 
poet 

lof Helio goddess, 
ptm 704 

Tony islands, the: culture of, ix 745 

sion of between. Western and 

Dritodox worlds, vii, 169-79. 
posee imo eri er 

us Barde of (got ird), vi aot, 

Phoa; vii 6B and m.s i 36a, 264. 

Tronic Muslim Civilization: achieve- 

22a; as civilization of 

d generation, vi 410; attractives 

hess hy vi. 362; breakdown of 

probable, ix. 411212, 442; Church 

Tha Sente, relatione’ Between, vii. 

Tag; culture "cesses languages 

and erature, $e. 795, 707, 705, 

ES haem ie 
disruption of, 


vii. 4577 


"7 displacement fom 
: ae nili, ie 
osi geograpkical range of, viii- 217, 
atl; intermingling of oecumene 
il communities im, vil. 275-0; Law 
SE God", beliet in, ix. 1733 lost op- 
orsi of, ix, sias inm 
fary strength of vii. 362; nomads, 
relations with, ix: 160-1; Orthodox 
Christian Civilization, contact with, 
Yk, so9-1; Orthodox Christian 
Givitiéation (Russian branch), con- 
fact with, vik 64}, vii 218-19) 
petifaction of, ix. 169; position of 
PES end of 13th century, vili 217; 


EZ 
in 1950, ix. 413; Syriac Civiliza- 
tion, affiliation to, vii. 3, B4, 393, 
gro; vill, ros, 275; Time of 
‘Troubles in, ix. 413; universal state, 
absence of, vii, 3x8 n.; Western 
Civilization, contact ith, vi 362, 
395-6, 405; Western Civilization, 
elation to, vii, 569 n.; Westerniza- 
tion of, ix. 4143 see alo ARABIC 
Must CIVILIZATION; HINDU 
CIVILIZATION. 
"Iriq; independence of, recognition 
f, viii. 260; irrigation system in, 
vili. 269, 359; military and political 
weakness of viii. 260; oil in, viii. 
260; population problem in, viii. 
215; seg also under GREAT. BRITAIN, 
Ireland: ‘Ascendancy’ in, vii. r52 m. 
Catholicism, maintenance of, vi 
Son; nationalism of, vil, bog 
population pressure in, ix. 387; 
Westernization of, vil. So; see also 
Fan Wastan CHRISTIAN CIVILIZA- 
TION; GREAT BRITAIN- a 
Irenaeus, Saint, Bishop of Lyon, vii. 
96, 363, J41 ix, E 
Haereses, quoted, vii 96. 
Irene, East Roman Empress, Mother 
of Constantine VI, ix. 653. 
ish language the i 46 464. 
frith, King of the Thuringians, 
63, 652. 
Imperius, Western student of Jast 
ion's coke luris, ix. 32, 34 
36, 357, 439: 
“Art, quot 


Taniah, Archimandeite of St. Paul's, 
on Mit. Athos, vil 166. 

Taiata, Deuteros, ii 422 1 434 4703 

loss, the, vi 3365 vil. 67; ix. 


664. 
Ishtar, worship of, vii 98; 107-8, 413, 
4211, 422, 458, 467; Vill 83, 453and 

Tí, 454, 485, 491; X. 48 mj see also 

Great MOTHER; INANNA. 
Ishbi-Irra, King of Isin, x. 171, 172, 
Isidore, Metropolitan of Moscow, vii. 


Eus 

Isis, worship of, vii. 71, 107, 388, 413, 
423, 434) AIT, 458, 407, 553% 
217: Vl ba, 418, 453, 475,510,622, 
rb; x. 4635 x. 143; see also GREAT 
Morus. 


ect, ix. 306. ^ 

aniconism of, vi 315, 406; ix. 
937. 

animals, humane attitude towards, 

60-11. 


apostasy, att toward 
sStbcbdans heresy, vil 
365,670. 
as chrysalis, vii. gos, 41r; vill 362. 
as revolt against Hellenism, ix, 192. 
55 Epps iva crc, vi. 76, 
as unifying political foree, 
Birthplace of, viii. or, 362 n: 
Christianity, relation to, viii. or, 
156, 159, 163-4, 280 m, 347, 301. 
Church snd Stata” relation between, 
vii 7205 viii, 266, 
competition ‘with 


L róg, 16s; barbarians, vi 
10 nj Buddhists, vii, 399; Bul- 
fee pomaka), i ues come 
lsory, vi. 28a; generation 
Excles ta relation to, ix. 325; Greek 
Orthodox. Christians, vili. 103-4, 
169 n., 1867., 362, 396 and n. 
397 n 500 612; Hindus, vi, 206, 
Sot, 612; Iranians, vii. 141, 3991 
nas, vil 142, 261, 346, 378, 4003 
xi 164, 361, 365, 366 and n, 591, 
727; Monophysite and Nestorian 
Christians, "il. 95% 192, 379; 
vili. 347, 366; nomads, vii. 159- 
60, 261 1.; viii. 226, 338 60, 
ix. 96), Western. Christians, 
227-8, 366 mj Zoroastrians, 
vii. 399, 400; viii. 347, 361, 366. 
curiosity, absence of, x; B. 
elements’ im, vii. 437-8, 731; 
670; i. 93 n.5 see also Below fetish 
worship. 
essence of, vil. 467, 724, 725, 730-2, 
7403 ix. 395. 
ethos of, viii. 156, 213 my 282, 
exclusiveness of, vil. 496 n, 400-1, 
438, 440, 7461 Vili. 371, $65, $69. 
extinction of, in infancy, possibility 
of i abenn, 365-6 
fellowship with God, vil, 524. 
fetish worship, vii. 437, 459, 464-5, 
466, 4935 bx. 93%, 6197 S+ 
formalism of fc 150. 
genesis of, vil. 71, £58, 396 m, 411 m, 
455 m, 7015 vii. 84, 89-90, 417, 
E 
gestative phase, vii, 399-400. 
Greek philosophy, ‘presentation in 
terms of, Vii 471. 
Hijrah of Prophet Muhammad, vii. 
260-1, 208, 289, 298, 4935 ix. 98. 
holy places, vii. 226; ix. 97-98, 
109, 203-4. 
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initiation into membership of, viii. 574. 

intolerance, vein of, vili. 366-7. 

Jews, attitude towards, viii. 699-700. 

turca. language of, vii, 255; i. 
708, 7093 x. 69. 

militancy of, vii. 3967.3 ix. 150. 

monotheism reasserted by, vii. 427, 
467; it. 306. k 

mosques, historical significance of, 
x, 4-5; 

myths of, vi. 40 

original presentation of, viii. o n. 

‘People of the Book’, attitude to- 
wards, vii 282 m, 365 andn, 
307-8, 

persecution of vik 74-78) agr 

Pilgrimages, vii, 162, 149 my 269 an. 
na 465; Vil 225-6 m, 3587, 
597 1.5 Èx. 97, 98, 100, 204. 

political purposes, diversion to, vi 
151, 158) 159, 160, 426-7, 440, 
493; vili. 480, 385; retrieval of false 
Step, vii. 532 n. 

political theories of, vill. 254. 

Polygamy, toleration of, Vii. 


493 


polytheistic tendencies in, ix. 306. 
priesteraft, reversion from, to direct 
relation with God, vii. 720. 
propagation of, vii. 74-75, 99, 103, 
105, 106 n., 159-60, 192, 289, 378, 
39974004 vil. Tisi i. 95; se also 
psychological types in relation to, vii. 


24) 785, 7303. 

Puritanism in, vili 6025 ix. 96, 103- 
4 Ho. 

roce-fecling, absence of, viii, 213 s 
367, 577 m 

religious appeal of, continuing, vil. 
299. 


religious fraternities, x. 55. 

Tenaissances in, ix 95-96. 

saints, cult of, fx 306 

Saviours, incarnate, craving for, vii 
HN ; 

scriptures of, vii. 250-1 n., 753; vill. 
28a; ix. 231, 306,709 aad i 

Seyyide, the, vil x8 me 

Shari'ah, the, vil 257, 258, 260, 261, 
agén, 289-91, 293, 378, 721, 
7311 fe 34-40. 

spisinial meris of, vii 
36r; ix. 394. 

spiritual message of, vii. 427. 

Spiritual mission of, vil 761-2. 

Sunnis and Shi's, feud between, vil. 
731; viii. $68, 610, 614. 

tolerant spirit of, vil. 74, 378; vill 
282, 283, 365, 372, 397-8 n. 567, 
im 
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Islam (ont) 
"uniqueness, claim to, vi. 72x. 
Yahweh, reinstatement od, v 
Zeslotism in, vii. 477; ix. 96. 
‘See also 'ABDASID CALIPHATE; ARAB 
CWLmATE  Anamc Mus 
Cmn; Amams: Primitive 
Muslim; Curisiavimv; Monant- 


Map; Mysticism; NESTORIAN 
Cunistianrry; OTTOMAN EMPIRE; 
Spaw: Muslims; Tmzoroov; 


Vivo Cuantos; USSR 

Islamic Civilization: competition for 
ascendancy over, in twentieth cen- 
tury, Vii. 268-72; communications 
across domain of, vii. 270-1; cul- 
ture, Western interest im, x 9i 
totos Tepoures of, vili, 269 
from alien political control, relative, 
vill. 692; genesis of, vii, 219; intel 
ligentsia in, L 339, 340; Jews, 
position of, viii, 699; millet system 
in, viii, 700; Orthodox Christian 
Civilization (Russian), contact with, 
vil 64; vill. 107, 218 seg. 222, 2257 
T. 230,231, 470, 474, 692-55 
Population, numbers of Muslim, in 
mid-twentieth century, viii. 268 n. 
Position of, im twentieth century, 
Mii. 220, 269, 291; prestige of, in 
Western’ eyes, vii 103-4, 227-8; 
prospects of, "vi 272, d 
Secularization, difficulties of, viii 
3266; self-confidence of, vii 222; 
25253; Western Civilization, conc 
fact with, vil, 107, 219 segg» 314, 
495, 459-60, 470-1 and Ms 474s 
$8, An 4j Gora, 635, 72. 
[^ EE 
Niesternization of, vi 232 seg 
269; Zealotiom and Herodiamism 
in, vii. 602-3, 623, 633, 618, 694 2. 
im "363; see also Far ÉasiaxN 
CreitizarioN; Moenar Euri. 


"i, Khedive of Egypt, vit. st 

ema’! Shah Safawi, viis 719; 
135 my 265m, 614; be. 98, X. 67 m. 

Totis (Assasin), the, se under 

Isme Dagan, son of Šamši-Adad T 

of Assyria, x. 18s. 

Isocrates, son. of Theodorus, of 
Athens, ix. 48. 

Ioiael, Kingdom of, vi. 24; viii. 274. 

Israel, Lost Tribes of, x. 58. 

Israel, State of: admission of, to 
membership of United Nations, 
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viii. 259 m; Arab minority in, num- 
ber of, viii. 290n.; Arab refugees 
from, number of, vii 299m; 
establishment of, viii. 9o m, 258, 
i geographical range of, 
i jewish. diasporá, relations 
with, vili. 3125 Jewish title to, viii 
Gor; Mosaic Law reinstated in, vii. 
609; prospects of, viii, 311-13; war 
with Arab states (1948-9), vil. 232, 
258, 260-1, 290 n., 291, 306, 3091 
ix, S12; se alio Jews: Zionist Moves 
Israelites, the, vii. 67, ror, 111; vili. 
297-8 and 1, 3093 ix. 24 n, 634. 
Istanbul, origin of name, ix. 108-9 n. 
see also CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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of Shiriz, x. 70 
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archaism in, ix. 463. 
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Jaw, system of, vii. 261-2, 277-8. 

Liberalism in, viii. 332. 
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Meiji’ Revolution, the (a.D. 1868), 
vii, aar, 230, 277; viii, 265, 327-8 
gd my 330, 330, 576, 592-3) 595, 

middle class, development of, viii. 
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militarism of, vili 328-9, 592-3; ix. 
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military virtues in, vii 328 n. 

military weapons and technique, 
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320, 335% 

Mongols, relations with, viii. 3203 


ix. 751. 
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"régime, ix. 605. 
Neoconfucianism in, viii. 325, 593 n. 
peasantry, militarization of, ix. 508, 
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piracy in, viii. 329-1 and n., 322. 
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of, under Roman Empire, vii. 622; 
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Qoo 1.0.) viii. 425; Synod of (a.n. 
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Persian war, bx 105. 
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dica, aan vli. 328 m qi. 327 

1, 516-17, 594; i. 55; in Const 
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scholarship of, ix. 215 M., 719-11. 
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298 and n., 299, 
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family relations of, i. 24 
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Julianus, Bithynian centurion in 
Roman Army, ix, 614 m. 

Julius Caesar C.: administrative 
policy of, vi 218-19, 358; ix. 
547 n; build of Venetic ships noted 
by, ix: 366; calendar adopted by, 
vii goz m; x. 176; coloniza- 
tion policy of, vii, 109, 110, 133, 
144; conquest of Gaul by, vii. 166 
n.; death of, ix. 722, 725; x. 116; 
deification of, ix. 49 ».; franchise, 
policy regarding, ix. 553; intellec- 
tual power of, ix. 721, 7253 mili- 
tary policy of, vii. 109, 327, 323; 
ix. 528, 529; political failure of, 
ix. 725; Rubicon, crossing of, ix. 
721; Senatorial Order, policy re- 
garding, vii. 153; social policy of, 
vii. 155 n; unpopularity of, vii, 218. 

Julius TI, Pope, vii. 711. 

Jund-iShapur, School of Hellenic 
medicine and philosophy at, viii 


2 Vile 442 my 443; viii 
ix, 147, 328, 704; X. 20, 
|, 228; on psychological types, 


Vii. 722 seqq: 
Juniper, Brother, companion of St. 

Francis of Assisi, viii. 308- 
Justice: poetic, x. 119, 121- 


"Ti 147 sep ix $92 seg, 

Justin T (Flavius Anicius lustinus) 
Roman Emperor, viis 334 n- 

Justin Martyny Saint, Christian Father, 
pop 464 and a, 41- 

Justinian” (Flavius Anicius Tustini- 
anus) 1, Roman Emperor; admini 
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strative polisy of, vii. 185 n 358 
i gt ez Aiea conquest in, vt 
Yar Spa m. M80, archtequal 

jects oí ir 158 and me Athens 
University closed by, ix. 199; autoz 
neey oi, vii. p40; barbaro, de 
Testo vit 68-87; campaigne of 
x 6o» 63; codincation of lave 

Sit 265, 268, 271, 270, abo; vd 
Bets B 28 my 1883" Consulate 
Sbolisned by, Wi. a97; ie O47 
death of, Vi, zone dom, sid, 
asl ra ix 284, 209, 3087 380) 
Bac oft, 69% hypothetical ac 
quests of, x: 633; Taly, reconquest 
SEL i ny dios vil Ope a mes 
fr! Joo, 303, 652 a 654, 672; © 
156, 187; language used. by, Vi 
220; milly policy of, i 334 337, 
Sal n.s bt 695; Monopiysie Christ 
Mor ioa wh im es 
Porai, relations wid, vii, 3635 
partial succes ol in re-establishing 
Voi of Ranan Bungie, i O53, 
8, 89, 

Justinian Ti, Roman Emperor, ix. 91= 
$2, 663 n 

Juvenal (Decimus unius Tuvenalis), 

Jug “Ali-ad-Din "Ai Malis, 
Persian historian, X. 70-71, 72-73, 
75, 76%) 77,84, 8 

Juwayni, Bahá-ad-Din, x. 71, 76 n. 

firemni Shamed- Din Mchammed 

cian civil servant of Ibin 

Time, s. 7o pn Tae 


Ka'bah, the v. 437, 459,465, 466-7, 

Kabir the Prophet, viii 6ro. 

Kabirism, vii. 71. 

Kadashran-Harbe I, Kassite King of 
Babylonia, x. 210. 

Kadesh, Battle of (1288 n.c.) viii. 246. 

Kadphises I, Kujula, Kushan Em- 
peror, vii. 225, 639 n. 

Kadphises TI, Wima, Kushan Em- 


peror, viii. 9r, 

Kaempfer, Engelbrecht, viii. 326 n. 

Kahle, legendary progenitor of Amb 
tribes, vii 


Kali, worship of viii 603, 6135 ix. 399- 
Kalmuck (Soviet) Republic, the; 


s 

Kamchadals, the, vi. 760, 

Ki Muhammad a, the Ayyabia, 
Vii 353 and m. 

Kandakouzinós, Toánnis, see Jon VI 
Castacvamnts, 

K'ang Hsi, Manchu Emperor, fx s3, 

Vs S8 
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Kanishka, Kushan Emperor, 
224 thy 639-40 m; viii. 


95 123, 


E" 
Ka Immanuel, vi eps ix 198; 
rue af Pure Reason pub, 
actori, E Frederich tha Second, 
quoted, vii. 537-8 
ICE Va Ser man of later 
KIA, ds, vil 660, 1149. roni 
po 
arity the, vii. 198, 352. 
Kir, Fouse of vi ge, 
Karim (Qàrin) b. Shahri 
Yopabbach ot Tubus, V 
Kary vi. 757-85 
ee 
=, Alphonse: Les Guépes, quoted, 
Kartli-Kakheti (Georgia), 
Kingdom of, vis. 199 t 
Kayon, john Mathew, Arch- 
bishop of Iconium (QSniyeh), viii. 
Kani Tndian-Paiia d 
Kaskus Gashkash, Gasgas), the, 
Grange pan 
aroha, io Q-8, 636, 688. 
Rennes dier Amgos 
Through. counny al, vie arent 
Brgundage” of vil aro and ny 
dydny of in Babylonia x, 208 
fiiy of achievements ab vil 
48; intrusion of, into Sumeric 
World, vii. 97, 279-80; viii. 86; 
x. 186, 198, 208; liquidation of, in 
Babylonia, viii. 48, 70; moderate 
degree of antagonism evoked by, 
V Wir origin dx. 100; Sana? 
Takina nind Contar fr ware 
casa 198, 1957 Augsnes ob 
86, 449; see also under BABY- 
Lo. 
Kumiti, George, envoy of the 
"Hospodar of Wallachia, vti. 168 n- 
Kay Khusrü, Anatolian Saljūq Prince, 
wit soy 
Keats, John, vii. 708; ix. 431; On 
‘Frit Looking ito Chipman’ mer, 
Feli Mose, ut ATATÜRK, 
endalt Geor [a 
Kenn Roland Go vi 38o 2% 62am, 
Wii x a “comments by 
quoted, vi. slbi, 387 mr dora 
fovea m, Gre, Aso ns baa ms 
A re eoi Old Pes, ated 
Die bm. 
Kanye, aee question in, vi 573 


ps 
201, 459, 4505 


United 


ute 


| 


Kephalés, Constantine, Byzantine 
Gresk anthologist, ix. 37 and n. 


Kerensky, Alexander  Feodorovich, 
viii, 343. 

Keynes, J. M. vii. 516 m, 

Khalid” b. al-Walid, al-Makhzoms, 


Primitive Muslim general, vii, 49, 


14. 

Kkali Chenderili, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier, iti 397 t 

Khalkokondhýlis, Nicholas (Laéni- 
‘kos’, Byzantine historian, i. 60, 61, 
163, 710. 

Khalsi, the, see under Sri, 

Khamatinós, Dhimitrios, Metropoli- 
tan of Ochrida, viii. 380. 

Khardism, viis 148. 

Khass Murid Palaiológhos Pasha, 
Beglerbeg of Rumili, viii. 396. 

Khatti Empire, the: archives of, ix, 
19; as ghost of Empire of Sumer and 
Akad, ix. 19, 682, 696 and mj 
barbarian origin of, ix. 17; bars 
bariens, pressure of, vil, 432 m3 
capital city of, vii 206 m; Vii 3683 
X ss; Carolingian Empire, re. 
senses to, i 17-28; centre of 
zavity of, viil. o3; ix. 18; dark age, 
gel, i ibo; duration st 
18-19; dynasty, changes of, ix 

39; expansion of ix. 107; feudal 
character of, ix. 18; inefficiency of, 
ix. 19, 6827 languages and scripts 
used im, vik a54; vili. 491 and m. 
Jaw, system of, vi, a85 and m 
2875, 293m; vii 439 mj over. 
throw’ of vi, 285, opus Vis 
‘sos refugee from, vil 368, 420, 
49n, 5963 nae of, i 

peoples’, relations with, vi 
n Syria, relations with, vi. 202; 
See also’ rre CIVILIZATION; 
Herrrres. 

Khaybar, oasis of, viii, 283. 

Khayrallah Efendi, Hasan, Ottoman 
Sheykh-el-Lslim, viii. 256, 


Khayr-ad-Din — "Barbarossa! of 
Mytilené, ix. 38, 247 n. 
Khayrad.Din ` Pasha, Cherkes 


Tunisian Ottoman statesman, vil 
Ds 

Khazar Empire, the: break-up of, viii 
Sps Tor Tr pelle of 
3x Ban Rusdans, relations 

withy ie 4x 

Khazars, ther ii 276 m. 

Khilakku, Principality of, vii. 668 
ag. vi, 423 1 tà also CILICIA. 

Khimarsiots, the, vi 173 a. 

iiio, the, vii. 198and n., 219m, 290, 


653; see also 


Q 

Khoniiis, Nikitas, Byzantine bi 
torian, ix. 61, 62, 109 
Khroniki Dhiyiss, quoted, vi 
396 n., 397-8 n; Narrative of Bvents 
after "ihe Capture of the City, 
quoted, x. 133-4. 

Khorsabad List of Kings of Assyria, 
the, x. 49, $0, 175-82, 195, 211 

Khostev Pasha, Mehmed, "Abkhaz, 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, viii. 240-1, 
242 and n., 247-8 74 558; ix. 39. 

Khotanese language, the, x. 17. 

Khrysanthópoulos, Photákos, Greek 
patriot, vili, 196-8; 'Anoumnuoveuara 
mepi ths "Bldnpueis “Bravaordocas, 
quoted vili. 163, 196-7; vii, 682-3. 

Khudibandah, Üljaytü, Il-Khán, x. 
68 n, 71, 73s 73, 74. 75. 78, 70, B1. 

Khurisinis, the: Islam, attitude to- 
‘wards, vii. 158-9; Mongols, rela- 
tions with, x. 70-71; resistance of, 
to Alexander the Great, viti. 430-1 
‘Umayyad Caliphate, relations wi 
vii, 137 and n., 140-1, 144, 1583 viii. 
70; ix. 5545 sce also under “ABBASID 
CALIPHATE: 

Khust 1 Amushirwin, Sasanian 
Emperor, viii. 409 n. 

Khusr I Parwiz, Sasanian Emperor, 
viti. st m 413, 446; ix. 303. 

Khvarenah, the, Vil $48 and m, 
626 ms ie 11. 

Khvorostinin, Prince I. A., viii. 356 n. 

XKhwirizm Shihs, the, vil. 399} viti 
358 My 355; X. 70-71, 75, 77 v. 

i State, ix. 275- 

Kiev, city of: Metropolitan of, viii. 
153 n 399, 400, 6765 ix. 715, 7167 

fuscovite conquest of, vil. 35 7.3 

vil ra and s shrines of, vii 


des, principality of: break-up of, vii 
65; ix. 715; Byzantine cultural 
influence on, viii: 400; economic 
and cultural precocity of, viii. 400; 
"European" character of, vii. 727 7; 
Mongol conquest of, viii. 399, 470, 
380; Muscovite and Russian’ Em- 
pires” heritage from, vii. 32 n., 577- 
8; Poland, relations with, viii. 4015 
religious policy of, viii. 399-409; 
royal marriages, vili. 401-2; trade 
of, vili. gor, 402; Western World, 
relations with, vili. 308-403; see 
‘also under BULcANI Furst EM- 
pine; East Roman EMPIRE. 

Kin, the, vii. 90, 9r, 198 and m, 
21371, 229, 230, 232, 313; Vil. 70, 
E 
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Kinchin Smith, F, J., x. x1-12 n. 

Kings eod Ë worde ion in 
derent anggen quet 

xs RA, md 

Mines, Dina, Byzantine Bit 

Kipling, Rudyard: For All We Have 
iid ayes otl, esas The 
Miracle of Pt prts vil. 39071; 
precii i 

Kira, Bolgar "Mesi of 
Moscow, eae 

Kücienes, HES Barl, vi 

Kltckhotes, Clyde, ix 188 

Seien They o Ro s 198 
En 

Kingwin, Dom David: The Monastic 
Order in England, quoted, vi 348. 

Kron, fabu, dosne 

Mami. "ioidhome, Greek 
pou Ker 

Kéndaris, Cyril Bishop of Beroea 
(Véria), viii. 15! 

andrea N. D ix. 292,293 

Kon-Tiki, voyage of, i ix. 398-9, 432, 
UM 

Bani Bade of, vii. x33 n- 

iru: Abu, Osa Grand 
e du 


29-30, 


Köprülü, Mehmed, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier, viii. 165 and n.; ix. sg m. 
Köprülü, Mustal, Ottoman Grand 


jer, viii. 251. 
Xo, Alaini Modern Greek 
man of letters, viii. 161 m, 178-9, 
182-3, 188m., 724m; letter ol, 


quoted, vii, 179-80, 185 and n 
Korais, Andónios, ancestor of 
 Adhamándios, viii. 179. 


econ penat, miliarsadon of, 
‘gob, srsi4; Russian Empire, 
Feladlons with, fe. 516; Westerniza- 
tion of, vii 79 see also under 

Peat cea 
orean language, the, ix. 708. 

Korean War (1950-3), the, viii. 329, 
330i ie asp 455,496, 485, 507 Pr 

12, 548 730. 

Koryak, the, vit 700. 

Korydhalléfs, Nikiphéros, of Athens, 
Greek theslogian, viii, 171. 

Köse. Mikal, “Abdallah, renegade 
East Roman founder of Omoman 
House "Sf" Mikhrloghur, 
396, 397% 

Kou-tsien, King of Yue, 

Kraemer, Hendrik, x. 
Christian Message in a Non-Chri- 
tian World, quoted, vii. 243, 744-5. 
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Kraljevic, Marko, Serb war-lord, viii 


T 

Kramers, J. Hu, in Eneyelopaedia of 
“slam, quoted, viii. 697 v. 

Kiemer, Alfred’ von, x. 2345 Cultur- 
geschichte des Orients unter den 
Chalifen, quoted, vi. 83-84, 310 m 

Kriemhild, legendary heroine, viil- 
651, 69. 

Krim Tatary (Crimea), Khanate of, 
vii, 175 viii, 217, 287, 233-4 239. 

Krishna, Hindu god, vii. 730. 

Keitépoules, Mitrophinis, Orthodox 
Patriarch of Alexandria, vil. 157, 


158. 

Kritópoulos (‘Kritévoulos’) of Imbros, 
Byzantine historian, ix. 60, 6r, 770. 

Kcrojevié, Arsenius, Patriarch of Peć, 
see ARSENIJE. 

Krombicher, Geschichte der 
Byzantinische Literatur, quoted, i 


Küchuk Quis, Peace Tresty of 
(AD. 1774), Vii. atm, 22, 232 
26 m; vil 195, 339, 248 m. 

Kuci, To Pa (Wei) Emperor, ix. 670, 


[3 

Kal the Melanesian institution of 
pope 

Kung Chao Baa King of Tein, 

Xii deri 12153, 320, 90,38 
Spes sess 07r 94 218 

Kia, ce Érttorr ns. 

Kushan Empire, thez as abortive heir 
SP Maurya Empire, vi 473 m4 
Sr cradle of Mabayanian Buddhism, 
si pr, Jon; vie 8, 310; ev out 
post sk Hellenism, vili. 246, 408, 
310, sto; te 30 ae sucesor 
de of Bacidim Greek Emp, 
vii, 103, 224.4, 426; viii. 89, 408, 
416, 690; capital city of, vii. 225; 
paa dn of, vi 225. era 
Sits op Opry expanvion of vit 03 
sespoliiei postion of, vi, 224 5 
Seeger mies coe aes 
overthrow of, vii. 9; see also caer 
Tox Enna 

Kisbars, they Vi 63, 188; see clo 

NON 
uayt, Gil deposits 

Kuznets, S. Six a91. 

Kwang Wati founder of Posterior 
Han Dynasty, vit ata o 231, 237. 

Kwanyin, worship t, vi 413, T1581 
Ius 

Kyle, Berbara, x 239. 

Ryecupelion’ Basics of, see Comi- 
apron; Mast 


ii. 270. 


INDEX 


| Labour, Division of, ix. 449, $67; x. 


28, ror. 
Lagan, L (9 Coelius or Caecilius 
7) Firmianus, vil. 340; x. 223. 

Laestrygonians, the, ix. 308. 

Laity, origin of term, vil. 527- 

Lake, Lady of the, viii. 623. 

Lakhmids, the, vii. 131 m3 
and n, 53, 364 

ism, see  wnder BUDDHISM: 
Mahāyäna. 

Lamarck, J. B. P. A. de Monet, 
Chevalier de, ix. 192. 

Lammens, Père Hy S.J. Études sur le 
Règne du Calife Omaiyade Mo'åwia 
XP, quoted, vii, 35-57, $7-58, 59- 
6o, 656 n.; La Mecque à la Veille de 
T'Higire, quoted, vii, 50-51 n. 

Lampert, E.: The Apocalypse of His- 
tory, quoted, ix. 395- 

Langdon, Wilfrid Max, x. 237. 

Langobardi, the, see LOMBARDS. 

Languages: as component element of 
a culture, vii. 499, 516; ‘carrying 
power’ of, vii, 516, 518; "classical, 
Ix. 705-17; 'dead', ix, 'si-52 and 
m; x. g; lingue franche, vii. 240, 
242, 243, 244, 245, 247, 248, 250, 
Br, 252, 253 m 254m; viii. 499, 
516, 518, 565-6 m; ix. 51, 75, 78, 
252; 463, 796-7, 709; literature, re- 
lation to, ix. iturgical, ix. 
‘707, 708-9; offi in universal 
states, vii, 80, 239-35; ix. 51, 706-7, 
708; ‘pagan’, religious evangeli: 
ae of imag ond renais- 
sances of, vii. 240; ix. 6, 48-82, 181— 
3, 163, 165, 363. 

Lao-tse, vii: 4223.1 x. 36, 

Laodicê of Ephesus, wife of Ki 
Savi I Ted the Seleucid, 

53, 654. 

Laodicê, daughter of King Mithra- 

ates E (TI) of Ponte Cappadocia, 


jii. gr 


Laodice, wife of King Seleucus I, the 
Seleucid, x. 120. 
Lars Porsenna, King of Clusium, vii, 
706. 
Lascaris, Theodore T, Nicacan East 
toman Emperor, vili. 714. 
Last Judgement, myth of the, x. 25, 


Lateran Agreements, the (11 Feb. 
1929), vii. 698. 

Latin language, the: administrative 
‘use of, in Roman Empire, vii. 245~ 
6; as a ‘dead’ language, ix. 151, 705, 

8; x. 9; Christian Church's use 
ji TSI, 709, 7105 
classical’, revival of, 


1n Tt» 7243 


INDEX 


in Western World ix, 151,705, 708, 
711,713, 714; communities in Taly 
speaking, before Roman con- 
Guest, vii, 704-6; Roman Army's 
use of, vii 245; vernaculars de- 
veloped from, vii. 409 and n. ; x. 705, 

Latins, the, viii. 704 

Lattimore, Owen: faner Asian Fron- 
tiers of Ghina, quoted, viii. $-9, 
14, 41-42, 445 Manchuria, Cradle of | 
Conflict, ` quoted, viil, 136-7 n. 
497 Mo, 520, 594; on “reservoirs” of 
Barbarians, vili 4-5 m. 

Laud, Wiliam, Archbishop, ix. 30s. 

Laue, Th. von, viii- gon. 

Lausanne, Peace Conference and 
"Treaty of (1923), x. 10. 

Laver, James, x. $0 n 

Lavoisier, A. Lu ix. 192. 

Lay, juridical 
aársinistative, vii. 255-6 
Barbarian, vii. 280, 281-2, 284-8; viii. 
278 1.7 ix. 30, 36. 

Burgundian, vi 
a87. 

Conon, vii. 293, 697 i ix. 32-34, 
63m. 

Chinese, vii. 250, 264. 

Civil, vi. 256, 258, 260, 2765 'per- 
Sonal statute’, vii 260, 276 and i, 
277, 281; Swiss Code, vit 278- 

codification of, vii. 262 segd.; bene- 
ficiaries of, Vii. 270 s099.; decline 
of civilization not arrested by, vii 


36. 
280, 281 and m, 


278 seqq. 

Common: English, vi 259-60, 
276 tm 277, 280, 69 mi United 
States, vil. 276 m. 


criminal, vii. 256, 257-8, 309 n. 
customary, vii, 260, 262, 276, 278, 
283, 284, 238 and 1., 290-1, 292 1.1 


Frankish Lex Salica, vii. a81, 284, 
287. 

Hindu, vil. 260 n. 

imperfections of, ix. 169-70 and n. 

in universal states, vii. Bo, 255-9 
ste also under names of states 

intentional, fe 170% 
ithuanían, vii 275 n. 

metaphorical law distinguished from, 
169 seq 

moral ambivalence of, ix. 170, 

‘patural law" in relation to, vil, 278. 

Nomad, vit. 292 n. 

relativity of, ix. 557. 

Tenaissances of, ix, 6, 9, 21-40) 45, 
03, 120, 137-8, 163, 166.. 

Russian, vii 275 n: 

simultaneous validity of successive 
systems impossible, ix. jor. 


uer m2 
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social milieu, relation to, ix, 697, 701, 
Teutonic, vii, 284, 286, 288, 293 «i 
Viii 277. 
uniformity, tendency towards, in 
universal states, vii. 259, 260, 262. 
Western, vii, 259, 260 and n. 
See. also under ACHAEMENIAN EM- 
“Anmasip CALIPHATE: 
South; Ana CALIPHATE; 
Bovoona; CANADA; CAROLINGIAN 
East ROMAN EMPIRE; 
Hory Roman Ew 
inca Empme; Innia: British Rāj; 
Istam: Shari'ah; Trauy; JAPAN; 
Jews: Law, Mosaic; Knwrrt 
Empire; Macroow; Mino EMPIRE; 
Moncot. Exe; NAPOLEONIC 
Empe; NermeRLANDs; OSTRO- 
corns; Roman Er; Scor- 
LAND; SPANISH EMPIRE; SUMER 
AND AKKAD; TIMURID EMPIRE; 
Torugawa Stoaunare; Ts’ EM- 
ping; T'si Stare; Visicorns. 
Law, metaphorical: ambivalence of, 
ix. 171; character of, ix. 170 seag.; 
definition of, ix. 169; hierarchy of, 
ix. 402-4; see also under Goo; 
Narone. 
Lawrence, Colonel T. 
Layard, J.: The Lady 
quoted, vii. 766. 
Le Bon, Gusiave, x. 112. 
Leaf, Charles John, x. 169-1, 162. 
Leaf, Charloite M.: Walter Leaf, 
quoted, ix. 6347. X. a6, 148 s 
149, 155, 157, 159, 160, 162, 163. 
Leal, Walter, x. 148-9, 155-6, 156-7, 
159, 160, 16r, 162, 163. 
League of Nations, the: as attempt to 
achieve political unification by 
voluntary co-operation, vii. 104; ix. 
disi Brie atitudevovards during 
falo-Abyssinian War, vii 518} 
Council, constitution of, ix. 474-5; 
Mandates system, vii 258) 259, 
260, 304, 305 and m, 306, 3077} 
ix. 102; membership of, viii. 260; ix 
475- 
Lebanon, see Aran Stratis; FRANCE: 
Lee, General Robert Edward, x. 138. 
Leger, Anton, Piedmontese Calvinist 
theologian, viii. 138. 
Leghorn (Livorno), Jewish settlement. 


n, vii, 317 1 
the Hare, 


at, viii. 286 and 7, 
Legit Philosophy, Sinic, vii. ago. 
Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, vii. 5145 


ix. 152, 437- 

Leipzig, Baite of (1813), vii. 178. 

Leisure, ix. 64-18; coextensive with 
‘Life in fully mechanized world, ix. 
61g; creative use of, ix. 604, 610, 
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d ohn eae 
pron of, B ma mis- 
Belo 
Se Te oe we 


Leith, G, K, World 


ix agami 
Mies and World Peace, quoted, 


Lis ins rich Ulyanov, vii 

691, 753 mj vili. 134, 136 n, 145, 
25-4 dor, 686, 68 ix jas 

Ar Ratne, Noman Miniter of 
Xing Eure Lo Visigothie, i ar 

Leo I the Great, Pope, vii. 697-8, 699; 
"Sermo lee quate, vi 7a, 697 

Len Il, Pope, s 27; ix: 9, 10,20 

Leo, Kouropalitis, brother of East 
Roman — Emperor — Nikiphóros 
Phoids, viii. 986. 

Leo JI Syrus, East Roman Emperor: 
Sciminitatve policy of, vii 339: 
St gioi Amos, Prophet, ven 
es rac 28> campaign ob i 

2 óo dates of his sens vh 20 Re} 
ES sanos consequences of 
i rien, vil 950} 122-3, 163; 
Eis Roman Empire. constucted 
by, vil. aom, 185 280, 388m, 
$24, 499, 348, LEM 
$40} ix. 10, 15, 16, 650, 665, 717; 
Ft ct viis ios; vil 304; i 16 
iconoclasm of, ix. 92, 149; legal re- 
forme ob ie da seg 

Leo V, East Roman Emperor, ix. 92 n. 

VS Vi, Enst Reman Enperon ean 


Leo ais East Reman renegade, 
S 34 

Leo IT (D), Cilician Armenian Prince 
and King, vii 369, 

Leo V de Lusignan, King of Cilician 
“Armenia, vi 

Leonardo da Vinci, 
x38. 

Leonidas, King of Sparta, viii. 619; 
amb rai Mr 

Leontius, "Adhbihop" of Neapolis, 

Leontius, Justinian IPs general, ix. 


vii. 7215 quoted, 


91-92. 

Leopold I Hapsburg, Holy Roman 
‘Emperor, viii. x67. 

Leovigild, King of Visigothis, viii. 


278m 
Lepant, Battle of (AD. 1572), viii. 
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Giristian infence on, vil. 51, 653 
viii. 327, 596; receptivity of, vii, 
51 199 Silicon of Kop 
250, 347, 348, 349; Vii, 475; i. 
pr 
Manetho of Sebennytus, interpreter of 
‘Egyptiae Civilization to Hellenic 
World, x. 203, 205 and m, 206, 


207. 

Manfred, king of Sicily, son of Holy 
Roman Emperor Frederick I, viii. 
ion. 
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Manga, Mongol Khigin, vii. o6 and 
n; x 76 my 78.1, 82 s 238 and a. 

Mani, founder of Manichaean Church, 
viii. $86. 

Manichaeism: as heretical form of 
Zoroastrianism, viii. 91, 586; birth- 
place of, viii, oz; Central Asian bar- 
Darian converted vo vil zom 

joctrines of, vii 427% 432%) 
Herodianism of, viti. 6x6 failure of, 
to become a universal church, vil 
S327; presentation of, in Hellenic 
fers, viii. 6125 propagation of, vil 
103, 237; vii, 61 

Maniot, the, ii. 175 n, 189, 248m, 


“Abbasid Caliph, vii. 208. 

Masri, Battie of (c raso vii 

Mantegna, Andrea, of Padus, x. 116 

Manucci, Niccoleo, Venetian em- 
ployee of Mughal Imperial Govern- 
ment in India, x. 119. 

Manue! I Comnenus, East Roman Em- 
peror, viii, 379, 393 

Menue! 11 Palaiológhos, East Roman 
Emperor, vii. 384m, 396 n. 

Manzikert (Melizgerd), Beide of 
Gop 1071), vii, 3527 368, 389 2. 

È. T. An viii. 679. 

Maoris, the, viii. $75. . 

Maritbis, the, vit 18, 187, 229; vi 
118, 203, 200) 211 m, 466, 474, 4771 
dx. $06; see aso SNDIA. 

Marathon, Battle of (499 B.C), vil. 
454; Ix. 2001 Y. 114, 

Marcon of Pontus, Christian heresi- 
arch, i. 7413 x. 397 and An 398 my 
309, 400, 402. 

Masini Christian Church, ix. 307 

Marco Polo, see Poro. 

Marcomanni, the, ii 637. 

Mascus Antonios Cretieus, vii, 165 

Marcus Antonius (Mark Antony), son 
of Creticus, vi 219; ix. 92, 528, 
529. 

‘Marcis Aurelius Antoninus, Roman 
Emperor: as a recluse, x. 144; civil 
servie, relations with, ix. 680; dates 
of rein of, vii. 38; decline of Roman 
Empire beginning during reign of, 
vil. 45; death of, vii. 146 1. x 284; 
s. 105; diplomatic mission from, to 

Han Empire, reported, ix. 415; 

frontier policy of, vil” 412, 037; 

gratitude expressed by, to his 

teachers, x. 213; military policy of, 

vii. garm; origin of, vi 156 m) 


tuoted, vii. 48; x. x26; Senatorial 
Sides relations wit, viie rss 
Shot th of, Vi. 336 and W: 
Marcy, R. B.: Thirty Years of Army 
Life on the Border, quoted, viii. 643. 
Mardaites, the, vii, 180 n. 
Mardonius, son of Gobryas and son- 
in-law of Dacus I, Vii. 495, 715, 


16. 
Marduk(-Bel), god of Babylon, vit 
178, 413 0 4 
Margaret of Flanders, wife of Philip 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, ix 237. 
Margaret, wife of Odo IV, Duke of 

‘Burgundy, ix a38 n- 

Margoliouth, D. S.: The Early 
‘Development of Mahanmedaniim, 
quoted, vii. ago n. 

Mari, see under Ass; Boyer: 
‘Middle Empire; HawMUnAnt, 

Mari Archives the x 174-5, 176, 180, 
181, 184, 185, 187 and n. 188 segg. 

Maria Theres()a Hapsburg, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, Queen of Hun- 
gay and Bohemia, wi 244 n, 
S18 m; ix 745s 

Mariannu, the, vi 

Ma'rib, dam of, vi ig 

Marignano, Battle of (A.D. 1515), ix. 


E 

Marinids, the (Zanāta Berbers), viii. 
49. To. 

Marius, Co vii. 113 my 322 my 325 m 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke 
Of, viis 700% 

Marlowe, Christopher, ix. 736. 

Marmont, Maréchal A. F. L. V. de, 
‘Due de Raguse, vii $53. 

Marobeduus, King of the Marco- 
manni, vii. 23 v. 

Maronite Church, the: birthplace of, 
Wi. 90-91; Crusaders, relations 
With, viii. yjo-1; Ottoman Empire, 
ions with, 398 723) 
United States, relations with, vii 
370-1; Westem World, relations 
With, viii. 337m, 370-2) 375; ste 
also Monoriauere Cuntsriast. 

Marriages, dynastie, vi. qormay ix. 
244, 258 ne 

Marsh, Sidney Ju, x. 238. 

Masi, Eliza Tabel Ehio) x43, 

Marshall, General George C., x. 60- 
orm, 62, 

Martianus Min(n)eus Felix Capella, 
Roman encyclopaedist, ix, 127. 

Martin, Saint, Bishop dE Tous, i. 

Martin I, Pope, viii. 383. 


101; X. 200 segg- 


INDEX 
Martin V, Pope, vi. 538; viii. 609,614. | 


Martin, Claude, French soldier of for- 
tune in India, 

Martia of Küganid, Persian pre- 
tender to throne of Elam (622 B.C.), 
vii. 602, 638-9. 

Marvell, Andrew: To His Coy Mistress, 
quoted, x. 41. 

‘Marwin, Umayyad Caliph, vii. 144, 


149 
Marx, Karl, vii. 753 m; vili. x33. 
Mary, Virgin: Assumption of, vii. 


S56 cult ol, vil. 258, 413, 437, 
458, 467 and n. 717; ix. 99, 305; 
traditional garb of, x. 4 v.i sce also 
Grex Morir, 

Mary of Burgundy, wife of Maxi- 
milian I Hapsburg, ix. 237. 

Mary I, Queen of England, ix. 258 n. 

Masayoshi, Ibi, Japanese observer 
sent to Europe by Tokugawa 
Shogunate, viii. 323 n. 

Mascames, Persian commandant of 
Doriscus, vii 120. 

Massagetae, the, see under Sax. 

Massilois, the, Vit 705. 

Mathematics: as victory of Man over 
Time, ix. 7or; cumulativeness of 
knowledge of, is. 5o, 697, 698, 701, 
704, 723-4 726, 727, 729, 756 
diferent provinces of, ix 700-3 
Medieval Western study of, i. 401; 
Modern Western progress im, is. 
79. 401; social milieu, relation to, 
ix. 4B, 49-50, 697 sean. 

Matthew ^ Paris, Chronica Maiora, 
quoted, ix. 750 7. pui 
Matienzo, Juan, Spanish jurist. in 
Matriarchal Age, they viii, Ogi” 
Matias, puppet king of Mitanni, x. 


miväslay, A. P., x 222. 

Maurice (Flavius Tiberius Mauricius), 
Roman Emperor, vi 29m; P 
28 n, 665, 

Maurras, Charles, vii. gat n. 

Maurya” Empire, the; a base of 
Hinayanian Buddhist ^ missionary 
wets ri oss as Tndieuniseral 
State, vil 03,77, 186, S71; vlt 4803 
ing sos; barbarians, relations with, 
Vil. 63; capital city ob vit 224-5, 
231; communications, system of, 
GRU rora aag: culturally alien 
territories included in, vi. 63; dura- 
Hon o i 330m; interregnum 
following, ix. 3e; languages and 
scripts Used im, vil 250-1, 2553 
overthrow of, vii 77, 186, 224, 225, 
3711 viii. 64, 95, 40, 452, 478, 480, 
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586-7; ix. 3045 political renaissance 
Of, absence of, vil. 540; ix. 606; pro- 
vincial, organization in, vii. 186; 
Seleucid Monarchy, relations with, 
Vi. 1377, 633; Vil. 410 my suc- 
Cessor-states of, vii, 186, 188, 572 
315 see also Agoka; GUPTA EMPIRE- 

Mavrogordáto, Alexander, vili. 162-3, 
371, 177 n, 178, 179 and n., 188 ne, 
499 ne 

Maxentius, M. Aurelius Valerius, 

toman Emperor, vii. 341. 

Maximilian I Hapsburg, Holy Roman 
Emperor, ix. 237, 243 n. 

Maximinus "Thrax', C, Iulius Verus, 
Roman Emperor, vit. 157. 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert, x. 225; Sixty 
Years a Queen, ix. 421 

Mayan Civilization: archaeological 
evidence for, ix. 118, ais, 44 
96, 222-3; breakdown ol, i 


p 
chronological system of, vii. 296, 
3043 ix, 118, 375; x. 170-1; chrono- 
logy of, 


168, 165-75; disintogra- 
"Hai fratieidal warfare, 
apparent absence of, ix. 442; Mexic 
Civilization, apparentation. to, vii 
Samid qos: Vi BA; ix 1077 Yucotes 
Gwillzaton, apparentation to, vie 
53-54, J04; vilis B3; i, 107. 
Mayan First Empire: armed forces, 
absence of, vit 318; as Mayan unit 
53i ix. 193 extine 
| span 19; 
‘tees, relations 
‘with, question of, ix 18, 19, 197. 
Mayan Second mpi, rasta cone 
Mayas, the, agricultural methods of, 
S 37 n. 
Miyrojemeni, Vardapat Joho, As- 
menjan cleri, ix. 9r n. 
Mazacus, Persian Viceroy of Athurb, 
TA 
Mazarin, Jules, Cardinal, vii, 407. 
Mazepa Koladinsky, Ivan Stepano- 
vich, Herman of the Zaporozhian 
Costacis and alu Ukraine, vill- 
Mesdoss, T. T.: The Chinese and their 
‘Rebellion, quoted, viii. 273 n. 
Measures, standard, importance of, 
p 
‘Mecca, 28 a cultural oasis, viii, 55. 
‘Medea, daughter of Aedes, King of 
Colchis, vli 457 n. 6st 
Medes, the, vii. 206 thy 380-689 pas- 
sim; vi 67; see also under ACHAB- 
Mone Eume; Assyaia; BARY- 
Hosta: New Empire; CYRUS ll; 
Doux Burns, 
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Median Empire, the, vii. 598, 599, 602, 
605-6; vili: 433, 462. 

Medici, ihe, xc 130. 

Medina, odisse of, vi 290; vi 
28s, 653 

Mediterranean Age, the, viii. 726. 

Mediterranean Sen the: conductivity 
of, ix. 660, 66a; inner and outer 
basir Hd ix. 261, em 642; river 
routes from, into Europe, vil 422 
hi role ofin Ed 
Hellenic history, vii, 81, 95, 216; 
ix, 261, 262, 266, 657-8; — in pre- 
Alexandrine Hellenic history, vii 
146 and m, 418-19, 433, 454, 457- 
8) 486, 489; — in Western history, 
vith 119 na 173-4 and m, 222, 223, 
224, 228-3, 347 sett, 362-3, 369, 

isi 459, 460, 471 489, 


foots ie 

Milo Fri language, the, vil. 247, 
Prep 

Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, Persian 
pod 

Megiddo, Battle of (1468 n), ix 

Maksed 1 Osmanli, Sultan, 


FU 
Mehmed IL Osmanli, Fatih (the 
Conqueror), Sultan: Aq Qóyünlt 
"üskmenz, contest with, vii 396; 
capital of Ortomin Empire trans 
fered to Constantinople by, vi 
197,208, 368; capture of Constan 
finde by, vil. 30 na 234, 361; Wi 
351, 192, 217, 936, 459; X 1263 
Chanderli, Khali, relations wit 
Vii. 597 m; dates of reign of vi 
ori MiL 184, 207, 459; death of, 
vil 2x9; educational policy of, vit 
er, 62 5 expansion of Ortoman 

ite under, Vi. 2 

foans ob ix. 38-393 
organized by, qob: wi 828, 
157,375: Mytilene captured bj, vi 
397; Orthodox Christian hierarch 
Policy regarding, vii. os, 408; vi 
187; political able of. 493 poli- 
tie nifieation of main body of 
Orthodox Christendom by, vt 197, 
oS Vi 217,459; Slave Household, 
development of vi. 361; im 315- 

Maned VE Veios “San, 
Sultan, 

indi Phe of av agris 
cultural policy of, vill a49, Ogre 
and ej aims of, vi 247; ae Pasha 
of Bayes vil 17; vil. 23%, 239, 290, 
248 and n, S62; campaigns” of 
against Moteat, ix. 560, STE 


son 
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| 
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against Wahhabis, viii. 67, 241, 246, 
248 n. 250, 6073 ix. 10374; civil re= 
forms of, viii. 238; collapse of work 
of, vili. 238, 249 sega; early career 
of, vii, a40 and n., 241, 247 1.3 eto- 
nomic policy of, vii. 696-8; educa- 
tion eh vii ssam; educational 
policy of, vil sso and m 551-4, 
555, 5575 empire, geographical range 
SV 246,250; nancial policy of, 
vili. 697; Great Powers’ interven- 
tion against, viii. 247-8, 250, 327 1. 
Herodianisis and Žealotis of, vi 
S51 segg, 602-3, 613, 616, 618; 
industrlization, policy of viii. 
249 r.i military reforms of, vii. 234, 
238, 241 and my 243) 243-6, 2654 
fioe is sonjnavalp policy op vit, viie 
244 m, 562; opponents of, viii 
a origin of, Vii, 246-7 hy 2645 
Dian Imperial, Goverrenene vé 
lations with, vii. 16-17; vil. 245-7; 
positon ol under settlement of 
3841, viii. 231, 248 and n.; public 
health policy of, viii. 234, 558-62; 
public "works, forced labour for, 
ii. 698 and m; sons of, viii, $52 s. 
Sudan, conquest of, vili. 259; sup- 
port for, in Islamic World, vili. 
messer also Mamt.0xs: destruction of. 

Mehmed Bey, English-educated comp: 
troller of Mehmed “Ali Pasha's naval 
dockyard at Alexandria, vill, 244 n. 

Meineke, Minna, sweetheart of Hein 
rich Schliemann, x. 14, 161. 

Melanesia, problem of leisure in, ix. 
615-18. 

Melazgerd, Battle of, see MANZIKERT. 

‘Melchite’ (Le. Catholic) Church, the? 
as residual dominant minority in 
Egypt and Syria, viii. 364, 366; ix. 
303; citadel of, at Constantinople, 
ix. oo; ‘heresies’, attitude regard- 
ing, ix. 302; images, attitude 
garding, ix. 91; Monophysite Chris- 
tians, feud with, vii. som, 389-99 
viii, 49, 280, 364 and n» 300, 445, 
447, 508, 6115 ix. 3o; Nestorian 
Christians, feud with, vii, 3667. 

(]9, 611; iv 305; see also CATHOLIG 


Melchizedek, King of Salem, vii 


Tm 
Mulenger of Gadara, Greek poet and 
weidogas east 

elingi, the, vi 493 1 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, vii, 72m 
Melart, worskip of vil, 426. 
Matyi, Hermans Moby Dich quoted, 

507; fx. 618, 628, 634, X ran 


127. 
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Memory, faculty of, ix, 173 1x. 227- 

Mên, worship of, vi 699 n- 

Menander, son of Diopethes, Athen- 
ian playwright, ix. 431; quoted, Bc 
am 

Menander, Greek ruler in India, vi 
235 n 

Menander Protector, son of Euphrates, 
Greek historian, ir 6o. 

Menelaus the Pelopid, son of Atreus, 
vil. 499; Vl. 76, 403 1 be. 308. 

Menendez Pida Ramón. The Cid 
‘and his Spain, quoted, viti. 64 na T 

Menkaure (Mycerinus), Pharaoh, vii. 
6; ix 908. 

Menke, Theodor, x. ars. 

Mesas, King of Cra, vi 66r. 

Mennonites, the, vit 417- 

Menoetius the Titan, son of Iapetos, 

Menou, Jacques-Frangois de (self 
styled TAbdallib), French general, 
vil 227 m 

Mentuhotep, Pharaoh, the founder of 
‘the Middle Empire” of Egypt, wt 
167-8 and n, 174-6, 231; Vi 
Asani im Gori x. thyme 

Mephistopheles, role of vi 470, 585, 
$56, $503 ix. 399, 469. 

Méredily George, i 218. 

Merlan, Philip: Alexander the Great 
‘or Antiphon the Sophist?, quoted, 
Be 345 ne 

Merovingian Empire: as buffer-sate 
Of Roman Empire, viii. 51-52 mj as 
Successor-atate of Roman Empire, 
Wit 6gr7, Burgundians, relations 
EX By cli war v 

igs decay of vii. 27 m3 
nts of, vii. 48; ir. 67a; liqui 

ation of dynasty, Vii. 48, 3. 

ix. 19; partition of vi 


Merovingians, the, barbarism of, 


es. 

Mesiapian dialect of the Ilgrian lan- 
guage, the, vi 246. 

Messe, Susi of. 642 

Meraxds, Nikddhimos, Gecek impor- 
fer of printing-press to Constanti- 
nople, vii. 064m 

Methodism, ix jos, 439-60, 462. 

Methodius, Sat he Apostle of the 
Slavs, vi. 239 M viil, don 

Metternich, C: W. by Prince ix 1143 
Minoires, quoted, vi. sta 

Mexie Civilization: archaeological evi 
dence fon, ix 215; breakdown Of ix. 
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442; chronology of, x. 169; genesis 
of, vii. 53; ix. 375; growth of, ix. 
375; Mayan Civilization. afflistion. 
to, vii, 53-54, 304; 3; ix. 107; 
— legacies from, vii. 86; geographi- 
cal range of, vii. 196; vill. 144; re 
emergence of, viii universal 


Ti rbi Western 

submergence under, viii, 110, 117 

38, 465, 598; ix. 409; Yucatec Civi 

lization, absorption of, vii. 569; viii 

230; see alo CENTRAL AMERICAN 

Civinizarion; Tovrsc Eum. 

Mexico: agricultural population, indi- 

nous, survival of, vi. 46473 

Yendh invasion of. (1862-7), ix. 
247 n., 255 n 4053 history of, since 
revolution of 1910, wi. 316; 
Indians, Plains, relations with, viii 
632, 634 and n- peasantry, position 
of, viil. 684; ix. 500; prospects of, 
Vili, 465; Revolution (1010), vii 791 
Xii 46s, 508, 61:; i 435, $09; 
Spanish, rule, elimination of, vit 
jo; viii, 63r, 637, 647; United 

ates, relations with, vii. sol, 634 

and n. 636, 637, 6393 ix. 241, 517; 

Westernization of, vii. 79; ste also 

Agree burns; New Stain Tovro 
MPIRE. 

| Meyer, Eduard, x. 233-4; Geschichte 

des Altertums, quoted, vii. 44, 82, 
215, 308, 425-6 n, 753-4; on the 
Hylsos, x. 200; time-chart worked 
out by, x. 169, 170, 173 seqq 182, 
383-4 and m, 208, 209, 212; 
Ursprung und Anfänge des Christen 
tums, quoted, vil. 438 m. Zu den 
‘Aremaischen Papyri von Elephantind, 
‘quoted, vil 71-72. 

Mikhael VIL Dhoúkas, East Roman 

imperor, viii, 389 m. 

Michael VII Palaiológhos, East 
Roman Emperor, first at Nicaea, 
then at Constantinople, vii. 233 
vili. 355, 384. 5907.5 bx 652 n. 


Ed 
vil 356m, 

Michael Ankhialos, Oecumenicil 
Patriarch, viii, 151. 

Michiel Cerularjus, Occumenical 
Patriarch, vii, 725 ix, Ó3T 1. 
Michael, Pe: The Origin of Manchu 


Rule in China, quoted, vii. 347. 
Michael Scot, translator of Arabic 
translations of Greck works, ix. 132, 


134. 
Michelangelo (Michelagnolo Buonar- 
roti), vil. 703, 709, 711-13; ix. 65. 

‘Middletowns’, ix. 186-7, 206, 462. 
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Midhat Pasha of Ruschuk, Ottoman 
statesman, Viii. aga seqg., 262,268 2, 
603, 613, 617; quoted, viii. 254- 

Midianites, the, x. aor n. 

‘Migrating hordes, recklessness of, viii. 


Mitaloghtular, the, viii. 396-7 n. 
Milan, empire of, ix 13 = 
Milford, Sir Humphrey, x. 240. 
Military virtues, the, bk. 509-10, 
SII M, $12) 517 Set 13-14 m. 
M, Jobn Stuart x 157 mo 164, 227- 
8; Autabicgropiy, quoted x 137 ty 
164 and m5 On Liberty, quoted, vi 


Müllensins, the, ix. 438-9. 

Miller, W.: The Latins în the Levant, 
quoted, x. 108 n rr m. 

Millet systems, viii. 534-5, 530, 699- 
700; see also under Jews, OTTOMAN 


Emme; Svmac Crvitization 
‘Waster CIVILIZATION. 
Mills, F. C., ix. 225. 


Milton, John, viis 708 mz Ode on the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity, x. 11: 
quoted vii. 72-733 Paradise Los 
x 335; — quoted, x rho; x 106, 
236; scende views of, be agn 
iet on hit Bine quoted, vi 

Milvian Bridge, Battle of (a.D. 312), 
vie 323 no 340, 99852. Sr. 

Mimesis: as'a social dril, it 523; 
449; creatviy of inlerplay with 
trden, im societies im growth 
phase, vil. 1, 2; dangers of, Vi, 
Sassi 449) impersonal relations, 
ise ob in, c 334; in realm of Fine 
Arts, ix. 52 .; mechanicalness of, 
ix tay, 1497 orientation. ofto. 
wards alien way of life, vie 481-3 
and i towards creative indi 
iduals instead of ancestors, vi. 
Sos; vii, 481-2, 625-43 — towards 
God, vii. Sor, saisi — towards 
prophets instead of priests, vii. 752; 
Feversl of direction of, as betveen 
pc 
ization, vii: 44i selective, by bare 
bariuns in disintegration phase, v 
93 short-ireuiting of, 347 

Mineral ore, mining of, i 354 and m 

Ming Empire: as Far Eastern univer- 
sal state, vil. 71; capital cities of 
Mi go, 230, 232; civil service of, vil 
345, 347, 348, 349, 4095 fv 38-59; 
communications, system of, vii. 925 
128; culture ol, & 77; curren 
policy of, vii. 312-13; decline of 
yiii. 315, 322; ix. 57, 58-59; estab- 
lishment oh vi 264; Vi 491 


INDEX 


ethos of, viii. 491; frontiers, defence 

of, vii. 122, 128; Japanese, relations 

with, viii, 320-1, 322; law, codifica- 
tion of, vii. 26¢ and ».; Manchus, 
zelations with, vii. 122, 230; military 

System of, vii. 122, T28; military 

Weapons and technique, Western, 

interest in, vii 319; Mongols, rela: 

tions with, vii. 90, 91, 232, 576 and 

67, 123, 608-9; ix. $4; Neo- 

Confucianism it, ix. 44 45: nomads, 
fear of, vii, 322; overthrow of, vii 
51, 347; viii, 3225 i 54 71, 59) 505; 
postal service in, vii, 9r; scholarship 
n, ix. 54-33, 57-58) Western mis- 
sionaries and traders, attitude to- 
wards, vil, s94, 595, 612, 618; 
Western World, contact with, viii. 
315, 318, 319, 322; Zealotism in, ix. 
24 se 50; dee also Eover: New 
Empire. 

Minoan Civilization: archaeological 
evidence for, viii. 456m; ix. 118, 
119, 215, 354, 356 and n; x. 10, 96; 
breakdown of, ix. 442; chronology 
of, x. 168-9; cradle of, ix. 696; cul- 
tural structure of, vii. 66; culture. 
ofarchitecture, "is. 43h m; — 
changes, tempo of, i. 356; — radiar 
tion of, vii, 82; disintegration of, 
vii, 4243 viil. 449, 665; dissolution 
of, ix. 356, 738; expansion of, viii 
420%, 494; X. 109, 110; exünc- 
tion of, vii. 49; genesis of, viii. 433, 
jain geographical range of, ix. 
696; growth of, viii. 6653 Heslod's 
races in relation to, vil. 664-53 
Hittite Civilization, possible absorp- 

f, vii. 5693 Indian Summer 
i bg ineregnum following, 

Vil. $605 Vil. 167, 405, 456 m 657, 

(662, 664-5, 702: ix. 24 n. 291, 3191 

"see also NOLRERWANBERUNGEN] 

navigation, achievements in, Vi 

471m; proletariat, external, vi 

560; vi. Sr, 82; religion ol, vi 

412 458; — renaissance of, ques- 

tion of, ix 738-405 Syriac Civiliza- 


‘TION; HELLENIC CIVILIZATION. 

Minorities: 

creative: challenge-and-response in 
relation to, ix, 382; cultural tempo 
of, ix. 364; degeneration of, into 
dominant minorities, viii, r, 529; 
ix. 688; historical role of, X. 47; 
Jeisure, profitable use of, ix. 604, 
610; loss of creative power by, vii. 
3; majorities, relation to, viii. 
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101 m, 109-16; role of, in geneses 
of civilizations, vii 624; spiritual 
dynamic force of, ix. 612-13; see 
also under Miwusii; WESTERN 
Crvmization. 

dominant: alien civilizations, rela- 
tions with, vii, 69; barbarians, rela- 
tions with, viii. 1-87; — see also 
under Banwantans; LINES; barbari- 
zation of, vii. 146; change of heart 
of, vil. 111 and m; concord, in- 
ternal, need for, vii 69; creativity, 
lack of, ix, 688-9; cultural heritage 
of, used by proletariat, viii. 323 
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Sb an. 

Nagarjuna, Buddhist philosopher, pre- 
cursor of the Mabayanian school, 


vii, 750 n. 

Nagib (Najib), General Muhammad, 
leader of revolutionary movement 
in Egypt, vii. 26o n. 

Naimans, the, vii. 198, 351. 

‘Namier, Sir Lewis B., x. 225, 2302; 
‘The Revolution of the Intellectuals, 
quoted, ix. 155 m 

Nimyq 'Kemil Mehmed, ‘New 
“Osmanli” Turkish man of letters, 
viii. 255 m, 603 m. 

Nanak, Gurin Prophet of Sikhism, 
viii, 476, 591, 610. 

Napoleon i Buonoparte, Emperor: 
administrative policy of, vii. 176 
354; autocracy of, vii. 440; codi 


‘cation of law by, vil. 269-70, 279; 
coronation of, vii. 232-35 ix. r1; 
Corsican origin of, viii. 193 v.; death 


of, ix. 265 n.i Egypt, invasion of, see 
der Ecover: French invasions 
failure of ix 248; Louisiana, policy 
regarding, viii, 631; meeting wit 
Tear Aleander Í wit 168; overe 
throw of, viii. 691; prestige of, vii 
368; quoted, ix 178; Russa, 
invasion of, see under RUSSIAN 
Enis; traditionalism of, ix. 193 
usurpation of title of Emperor, vi 

Napoleon III Buonoparte, Emperor, 
Ui YT, Ty 495. 

Napoleonic Empire, the: administra- 
Tre policy of vi 381-25 — se al 
elow under provinces; aggressive- 
mess of 4045 a8 aem 
"universal state, vil. 57, 84, 145, 168, 
177, 232-3, 272, 571; ix. 248; as 
ghost of Roman Empire, vi 84; 
Capital city of, vii. 223-4, 233; civil 
service of, vil 345, 352, 35374, 36 
8; communications system im, vi 
84, 100; condescending attitude of 
French towards subject peoples, 
vii. 367-8; enterprise and initiative 
displayed by, vii, 177; establishment 
of, vii. 168, 233, 273; geographical 
gange of, Vii 475; Holy Roman 
Empire, ‘relation to, vii. 233; ix. 
i011; languages used in, vi 
game lew, codifention of vis 
259, 264, 268-70; — dissemination 
of Code Napoléon, vii. 259, 271-8; 
military system of, vii 327-8, 3393 
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is. 499-4; x. 114915 nationalist re- 
acie ian Si 177; overthrow 
of, v. 176, aja, ap. ines ie Y 
parochial tute, mein my d 
TOS: political services perform by, 
DUE PEN 
finan of fupe unden Yi 
Epoca Egypt, 
215; x. 8-9; auccctecr-etater of vii, 
3 s alo nds. Harabon 
Mowancuy (DANUBIAN). 

Exe od, vi 
aro, 254; x. di 180. 

Nice Bitlash! Bc ads, 684, 687. 

Nasib, Battle of (o£ June xc. 1899, 
UP age and n. 

MISSED, siBaydavt, Porn 
theologian and historians, 79. 
Nisirag-Din Mahmüd Shih, é 
King’ of Delhi, vii. 15. 
Nisiha-Din. Oe Shih of Persia, 

[X a 

Nationals: as a religion, ix, Gar; 
impact of Democuty e Pacer 
mentaria te came of, ie A587 
Tieman, ‘elton e im M 
Tinga viil. 536-0; i 150, 1325 
operation of, Vli. ABl, 190 segs 
204, 230, 251, 265, 281, 293 seqq.» 
312, 332, 534-9, 601, 700; ix. 74, 
4i position regarding, " ater 
isa World Wart x 467-8; Te- 
murelaton of wil b indtpindence 
in elation tos 407, 405, 4965 tech 
nology, eugais foréupteztacy with, 
ix. 409; West European origin of, 
M 5 7: see ako andar Ame 
Joa Brauno Monum car (Dam 
Mis): pa Bath ij Oron 
Essi; PoLa. 

Nationality, changes of, three genera- 
tions required for social meta- 
pon 

(Navn Mamas af, denied by 
‘colonizers, vie 574s; selfemanc 


Slave 


pation of, viii. 575; Western attitude 
towards, viii. 111 71, 207-13, 464 7, 
575-6; ic 4S1. 
Nature: 
creativity of, ix. 320, gar. 


‘hance in relation to, ix 377 segg. 

Control of, question of ir 171-2, 
218, 220, 335-47, 348. 

currency of in realen of History, see 
under Histon. 

discovery and formulation of, ix. 
17. E72, 173, 192 203, 205-6, 
Ha 

human affairs, operation in: Com- 


munist conception of, ix. 335 
emancipation from servitude to 
m obtain qr 
3200. 338 se, 348, 381; in dis- 
integrations ol ‘civilizations, ix. 
287-91, 205, 341 seqq 349; in 
economic affairs, ix. 223-34, 235, 
31 seqg.; in growths. of civili 
žations, ix. 29:5; in private 
affairs, ix. 220-3; in recurrence 
of wars, ix. 234-87, 295; possible 
explanation of, ix. 307 segg.; re- 
calcitrance to, ix. 218-19, 33T, 
345-94; eubeonciout payee role 
ol, ix 326-37, 348; subjection of, 
to laws inherent in human nature, 
question of, ix. 307, 315 segg» 321. 
E 
human intelligence and will in re- 
Tation to, ix 196 seq 221-3, 
NES 
inexorability of, question of, ix. 171, 
Eo pd 
07, 337: 338-47, 348, 349, 405- 
mizacies in station tà, ix 134, 18a, 
183, 221 n. 
range of, ix. 182 sega. 
regularity of ix 171, 17374 and n, 
study of facts in relation to, ix. 190 


nrecognized, ix. 38 
unrecognized, ix. 381. 
see akso under Gob: law of; Histon; 


‘Rzcuranrrias; SocneriEs: primis 
tive. 

man’s struggle with, vii. 294 and m. 
see aho under MAN: material 
rodigality of ix, 419-20, 

Fol of, belit jn ic 38o n, 

Telativity of, to thé human observer, 


vili. 488-9, 


490, 492, 494. 
worship of, vi 378, 412, 413 n» 
dap 459) 468, T6 s and a, 


Navarino, Battle of (20 October 1827), 
Mt 243, 244 m 5025 f 352. 
Navarre, Kingdom of, vil 35 
Navin, eof, vi 
p 
JU Shir, statesman in 
Service of ‘Timurid House, and 
Turki man of letters, vit 25r. 
Nearchus, admiral of Alexander the 
Great, Vi. 654. 
Nebechidoesi | Neo-Babylonian 
eror: dates of his reign, vii. 
205; death of, vil, 205; dominions 
Gf, vil. 67, 205, 638-93 deportation 
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clics, ultimate results of, vii. 163, 

Za; Greek mercenaries {n servico 
o, vi. 423, a24; Judah, relations 
seit, vii. 173, 138 163, 248, 658-9 
Vii ago, qag; si oË ha govern 
Nebuchadrezzar, son of Nabonidus, 
impersonated by pretenders (Sa 


Nebuchadnezzar’s 

Captain of the Guard, viis r16 n. 

Necessity, omnipotence of, Spengler’s 
view of, ic 168. 

Necker, Jacques, vii. 408. 

Neferhotep, Phaznoby =. 189, 191: 

Negrillos, the, vi 

Negroes, the? American, colonization 
of Liberia by, vid. 575; culture of, 
preservation of spiritual integrity 

$005 music of, viii. 500-1; 

feeling’ in relation jo, vii 

ECIAM. EE 
Spiritual sterility, comparative, vit 
Spi transportation of, 10 New 
Monta, viii. aya and my 273; see 
also inder Unto ‘Staves OF 
‘Animes. 

Neguib, see Naoto, 

Nehemiah, Jewish statesman, vi, 220. 

Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, viis 408; 
vil 685. 

Nemesis, viii. 54 seag o. 

Neo-Babylonian Empire, see under 
BABYLONIA. : 

Neoconfucianism, vii. 409; vii, 325, 
S03 m5 FR. 41-43, 44745, 59, 66, 
189, 163, 3 

Nesithi Äge, the, i ast, 396, 357, 

58, 600. 

Néopaganism, see under Waster 
ChvtuizatioN. 

Neoplatonism, vii. 


49, 107, 356, 357, 
427 1, 474 Ma, 532 M; ix. 712213 me 

Nepos, lulius, Roman Emperor, ix. 
668. 


Nerchinsk, Russo-Manchu Peace 
«Treaty of (1689), viii. 335: 
Nero, L. Domitius, Ahenobarbus, 


Roman Emperor, wii 9, 365, 603; 

Nerses TI, Monophysie Catholicos of 
Aleana, ix, gr 

Nena, M, Cortes Roman Em- 

M 

Nestorian Christianity: 

as a fossi, vi 393, 603; V 
100, 275, 337 M., 367, 447- 

asa Uaa ened agii Helln- 
io, vil: 424 448 ma 40, dios E. 
Spm, 133) 3021 


i 108, 
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birthplace of, viii. gr. 

culture of, vi 373, 374- 

declared heretical vie 
E 

geographical range of, viii. 727- 

Hellenic influence on, viii, 373, sts. 

Telam: converts to, vii. 98 m 3795 
‘relations with, vi. 74, 373, 378. 

Malabaris, conversion of, io other 
forms of Christianity, viii. 337 n. 

Mongol Empire, advantageous to, 
vile TE 74. 

Ottoman Empire, position under, 
Si. 186 ny ga 

political purposes, diversion to, vii. 
532 ej vl 385, Orr, 616. 

ition of: in 7th century, viii. 347 
in rath century, viii. 364-5 and i 
a aaie of: in Cental Asi, i 
rapagation of: in Central Asia, viil, 

Pierii Yer Baap v 09,165 
237: bx goa; in Indis, vil 108 1 
E o; in Sasanian Empire, vil 
364i ix gon. 

script used by, Vil 255. 

Zoroastrians, relations with, vii, 49. 

See also under ASSYRIANS ; MANCHUS; 
Mercure Circa; Moxcot Ems 
pme; Monoors; ^ MONOPHYSITE 
p 

Nestorius, Christian heresiarch, vii. 
“80; ir 504. 

Netherlands, Northern (Holland): 
"bourgeoisle—es heirs of Monarchy, 
yiii. 3413 — role of, in expansion of 
Western. Civilization, ix. 469-70; 
civil liberties, value attached to, ix 
589; colonial empire- acquisition. 
of, Wil. 220, 321; ix. 460; — cul- 
tural dichotomy in, Vii, 870; 


364 13 ix, 


Indonesia, relations with, after 
‘Second World War, ix. 456; — race 
feeling, absence of, viii. 2137. 


373 and we; cultural and material 
achievements, relation between, vi 
297. 2:3; German occupation of, 
rato: Gre Power satus of, i 
239: — los of, ix.'239, 242, 243, 
200; independence, maintenance of 
ix. 242; Jews, treatment of, viii. 286, 
Jaw, system of, vii. 273, 283; ix. 34; 
political equality, struggle for, vii- 
5gs; Shipbuilding in, i. 368 m9 
see colo under’ ENGLAND] 
Janis? Bure 
Netherlands, Southern: part played 
by in Balance of Power, ix. 2423 see 
also Bronna, 
Neugebauer, O., viii. 
Chronology of the 
Age’, quoted, x. 181. 


125 5 “The 
Hammurabi 
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New Granada, Spanish Viceroyalty of, 
vii. 569-70. 
New ground, stimulus of, viii. 143, 
582 m. 
New Spain, Spanish Viceroyalty of: 
as Central American universal state, 
637, 639; 


Yi. 79, 242, s69; vi 
capital’ city ol, Vii. 230, 435-6 
expansion of, vill. 632, 636, 0473 
extinction of, vii 631) 637, 647; 
foreign trade of, vil. 320 n, Jar 
Indians, Plains, relations with, vii 
18, 632, 636-8, 639; language used 
in, vibe 2425 religious policy of, vii 
598, 613, 6365 see also Mxico. 

New Zealand, military system ia, ix 


Newman, Cardinal J. H, ix. 102 
Apologia pro Vitd Sud quoted, ix. 
zoan 

News, meaning of word, vii. 537- 

Newton, Sir Isaac, vit 495 mie: 181, 
192. 

Niazi Bey, Major, ‘New “Osmanli 
evolutionary, vili. 263. 

Nicaea: Councils of AD. 325, vi 
695 nj — AD. 787, i 93 and m4 
principality of, vii. 29-30; vii 
714-15, 723; be. Ósa m. 

Nicinór, general of King Antiochus 
IV the Seleucid, vili. 58x n. 

Nicánór, general of King Philip V of 
Macedon, x. 134 

Nicetas, cousin of Roman Emperor 
"Heraclius, vil. 337 n. 

‘Nicholas of Myra, Saint (‘Santaclaus'), 
Nili. 402-3 n. 

icholas 1, Pope, viii. 376, 383- 

Nicholas 1 Romanov, Emperor of 
Russia, vii. 1771, 574m; Vill 234) 
687 n. 7or- 

Nicholas Il Romanov, Emperor of 
Russia, vii. rez. 

Nicholson, Reynold A., x. 218. 

Nicopolis, Battle of (A.D. 1396), viii. 
265 n. 

Nidintu-Bel, pretender to throne of 
Babylonia (aa 8.6.) vii. Gor. 

Niebuhr, B. G. x. 156. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, vii 415 m; Nature 
and Destiny of Mam, quoted, vi 

Nistachey Friedrich Wilhelm, ix. r47. 

Nihavend, Battie of (4.0. óer or 642) 
vii. 180. 

Nikiphóros I, East Roman Emperor, 


Nikiphéros II Phokds, East Roman 

Emperor, viii. 386 seqq; ix. ros. 

Nikiphóros Vryénnios, Caesar, so 
in-law of Alexius T Comnenus, viti 


379; ix. 62; Historiae, quoted, viii. 


Nikon, Patriarch of Moscow, vii. 37, 

NEUE esa Deua 

Tr dt QM 

Nu bent Sa Eph 

ix. 483. 

Nosy let (op 2) E 
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I m 
Pu ri, a 

REA PE on, 

Nie Peal Das a, 
eee, 

SP ek i I OU waa 
ie meat Ou. 

ss 

E ELA gan 

poc 

Per gue tee a 218 
(c. 825-525 B.C), vii. 658; Primi- 
tive Muslim Arabs (7th century 

from Eurasian steppe: Avars (6th 
century A.D.), ix. 650; bifurcation 


century A.D), X. 55 
(Bth century 2.c), vii. 686; Huns 
(jth century A.D.) viii, 14; ix. 6505 
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Nomads (cont). 
Tranian-speaking—(8th and 7th 
centuries B.C), vi. 606, 600, 625, 
63s, 651, 653, 658, 675, 684, 685, 
686, 687, 658; vii 432-3; — (and 
century hia), vii, 635 m; Magyars 
(Gis century an.) x. $5; Mon- 
gols, alios Tatars (rath and rsth. 
Centuries A.D), Vii 60, 705 ix. 
2595 x. 38i routes followed, into 
South-West Asia, vil. 606-7 and 
Ta 635, 635-6 m. Sanskrit-speak- 
ing (ib, and a7th centuries 
ii. 6o7, 686, 687-8; viii 
17 x. 199] Turkish-speaking 
rch century AD.) vii 608-95 
Vii. 70. 
esprit de corps of, x. 85, 86-87- 
forests, defeat by, vili 19. 
headgear and dress of, x: 53-57: 
horses, use of, vih, 687-8; vil 17-18, 


an. 
inland waterways, inability to cope 
with, viii. 471; ix. 661-2, 675. 


military qualities of, vii. 130. 

military technique of, ix. 272 n. 

mobility of, vill. 32. 

non-interchangeability of compo- 
nents of society, ix. Tar s. 


‘of occupants of Orkhon. 
in, vit 198 m. 

receptivity of, viii. 59- 

ses fring, x 661-2 


sedentary’ peoples, relations with, 
vii. 257, 264; vili. 542, 575, 608, 
St Be 96-9, 39-40 sib 385, 

Zeslotis and Herodianism among, 
ii 608, 614, 617. 

See also under *Annisty CALIPHATE; 
AcmmuaN Purms; ALANS; 
‘Anan CALIPHATE; ARABIC Must 
CIVILIZATION; Anne; AMAMAEAN: 
Avans; Baertian’ Gaon Bin 
Chtatvers; Canouivoran Eupeme, 
Cana;  Cinmwmnians} 
Cows; East Rowaw Extra; 
Eover: Now Empire; Fan 
EASTERN CIVILIZATION 
Enpme; Gunjanas; HAN Externe; 
Hioxonu; Huns; Hyksos; bui; 
Inpic CrorLtzerioN; Inaxic Mus 

CrvmiziTN.  KHAZARS: 

Maovars; Manci Éurinz; Mino 

Emene; Moncors; Muscovire 

Empme; Paevms ROMAN EM- 

an SAKA; SatjOgs; SARMATIANS; 

Sevras; Suc! MONARCHY: 

Smic CrvitizamioN; SUMER AND 

AKKAD; SYRIAC CIVILIZATION; 

Timuro Empme; Te" Exes; 


INDEX 


Tsm, Unten; VÖLKERWANDE- 
RUNGEN; WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 


Normans, the: assaults on East Roman 
Empire—(AD, 1081-5), viii. 354, 
357, 385; — (a. r185), vill. 354, 


338, 380) barbarism ol, viti, 370, 
388-9, 399-1, 397 Ms 577-8 n.i con- 
ques by, in Southern Tealy, 

306 n, 377-8, 394 and m. 399, 403 
Ao sop $02 Wy S88; ic P2, dori 
Grusadés, participation in, vil. 352 
374 3540 357-8) 371, 376, 379, 388 
fags Heredianiem of vili 387-85 
langage of, vii. 3873's. aco; mili 
tary equipment of, vii. 393 4 
3 mütary technique of, vi 
A ue alo under Exotann; 
Sonica; Sieny. 
Norse language, the, ix. 463, 464- 
"Northampton ‘Table tho i 221= 


Northumbria, Kingdom of, conver- 
sion to Chzistianity, i, ara 7 

Norway: electricity, social effects of, 
im 467 m; German occupation 
of ix. 266. 

Notaris, Louis, Bast Roman Grand 
Duke, vil, 151 n- 

Novgorod, Principality of: conquest 
of, by Muscovy, see under Musco- 
vrte Emprre; East Roman Empire's 
political suzerainty over, iv. 715; 
Fistory of, vii 22a my Westeriza= 
tion of, sil sio and m, 612. 

Nu'man V, the Lakhmid, vik. s 
364, 

Numerals, Arnie, 

Nücad-Din, Mahmad, al-Malik. al- 
“Rail, Attbeg of "Aleppo and 
Damascus, vii 142 viil. 230, 459. 

Nuremberg Chronicle, the, ix. 178-9 


and m, 3:9; X. 223] see also 
Scuepet. 
Nurhachi, founder of the Manchu 


Power, Vii. 129, 347. 
‘Nyssa, language of (Nesian language), 
the, viii. 491 n. 


Obolensky, Prince Dmitri, comments 
by—on Byzantine element in Mus- 
covite heritage, vii. 578, 579 m5 — 
‘on Muscovite ‘annexation of Nov- 

—on relations 


gorod, vii, 32n 
between Muscovy and East Roman 
Empire, viii. 677; — on status of 
Russian Church in rrth century, 
viii. 40055 — on Westernization 
of Russi, viii. 676; “Russia's 

in Oxford 


Byzantine’ Hesiage’, 
Slavonic Papers, quoted, vil, 34-35 
m; viii, 402-3 and n., 669-70, 671; 
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views of, on classification of Ortho- 
dox and Western Christian societies 
as separate civilizations, vili. 669- 


73. 

Obrenovie, Miloš, Serb patriot, vil 
182. 

Ocean, conductivity of the, viii. 715. 

"Occidentalis, non-Western, ix. 
RIIS : 

Ochrida? Archbishopric of, viii. 378; 
Metropolitan of, viti. 378, 380. 

Odenathus, Prince of Palmyra, viii, 


653. E 

Ode IV Capet, Duke of Burgundy, ix 
238 n. 

Odovacer, Scan () warlord in 
Roman Italy, vii. 13 338; vii. 
69, 77; fx. 299, 300, 658, 

Odrysac, the, vit. 245 m. 682, 686. 

Odysseus, vii, 4027 552; wi. 65, 

603, 612; reanimation of 
s 138-41, 148, 143, 166. 

Odyssey, the, quoted, Vii. 499; vil. 
493 113 ix, 139, 140, 143, 106. 

Oesterley, W. O. E 4 History of 
irael, quoted, viis 657 m 

Ogotāy, Mongol Khigi, x. 742, 
26 m, 77 f 

Ohlin, B- in The Economic Journal, 
quoted, ix. 316. d 

Oil, deposits of: in Arabia, viii. 36 n, 
603; in Islamic World, viii, 269-70. 

Olaf Tryggvason, King of Norway, 
viii. 616, 617, 5 

‘Old. Believers’, the, in Russian 
Orthodox Christendom, see under 
Rossta. T 

‘Old Slavonic’ liturgical language, viit. 

T 194 and n., qoz, 

Olga, sovereign of Kiev Principality, 
vil. 399- 

Ollivier, Emile, x. x45, 146, 14g. 

Olmstead, A. T: ‘Babylonian Astro- 
nomy', quoted, vii. 97m; History 
of e Persian Empire, quoted, vi 

Olney, Richard, dispatch from, 
quoted, ix. 548-9. k 

Olympia, Temple of Zeus at, ix. 351 

Olympias, daughter of King Neo- 
ptolemus I of Epirus, wife of King 
Philip Il of Macedon, mother of 
Alexander the Great, vil 64, 652-3 
and m, 654. > 

Olympic Games, the (Hellenic), vii, 
208, 520; viii. 428 n. 

Oman, Sir Charles, x. 224- 

Omdurman, Battle of (AD. 1898), vil 
519, 521. 

‘Omelette, simile of, ix. 3437 

Ornniscience, pursuit of, s. 25 segg 


Onela, King of the Swedes, vii. 63. 

Qnomtacritus of Athenee 739, 

Order, different kinds of, ix. 380 se 

Ordin:Nashchokin, Prince “A. te 
vili $56 2 674. 

Ordoño IL King of Asturia, vili 

Orsta the Pannonian, father of 
Roman Emperor Romulus ‘Augus- 
tulus’, vii 14 and m 

Organ, origin of the term, vii, 532 m. 

Origen (Origents) of Alexandria, vii. 
107, 349: Vili 586. 

Orkhān “Osmanli, Emi, viii. 397 a 

Oroetes, Persian’ Viceroy of Sardis, 
VL 611 m, 672M, 672, 674m, 6807. 

Orontes, co-governor of Achaemenisn 
‘Viceroyalty of Armenia, vi. 662. 

Orpheus, legendary ‘Thracian prophet 
"and poet, vii. s; ix. 3975 738, 73% 
749. 


Orbi, vi gs, gra, eani vi 
503; ir. 738, 739. 749. 

Orthodox Christian Church, Eastern. 
(Greek): 


asceticism in, vii. 389. 

Aiianigan ste oh 149. 

‘anon law of, vii. 293. 

Cappadocian Fathers, the, vii. 415, 

congeegatisnal and individual wor- 
ship in, viis 729-20. 

dating, system of, vii. 298 and n. 

ecclesiastical factions, struggle” be- 
Tween, vii. 376-7 my 383- 

ecclesiastical geography of, viii. 716. 

hierarchy, position of, Vii. 186, 
187-8, Gos, 613, 018; see also 
PATRIARCHATES 

holy places, ix. 09, 104-6. 

images, question df, vit 375-6, 377i 
15727, 85-89 1. 01-93, 149, 150, 
163; see alio below under Romam 
Catholic Church; and under East 
R 


Pom 

liturgical languages of, vi 2397, 
255; Vili. 163m3 ix. 77-78, 708, 
713, 724, 716-17. 


missionary work of, vil. 105, 106 m. 

monasticism im viit, so. 
sition of in aoth century, vil 192. 

Protestant Churches, relations with, 
vili. 152-69, 171, 605. 

Roman Catholig. ‘Church: breach 
‘with, viii. 375, 377, 380, 
docte, questions of il sum 
377. 378, 380; ix. 196; ecclesias 
QI discipline, questions of, vi. 
S75, 377, 3801 ecclesiastical supre- 
Racy, question of, wii. 67, 233; 
Vili. 119, 151, 373-6, 377, 588-9; 
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Orthodox Christian Church, Eastern 
(Greek) (cont). 
Trolley, Orthodox, persistence of, 
Mi 115, 15%, 154, 589; image: 
Worship, question af, vii. 375-6, 
377, 383; e 93 and no inter” 
Sommunion, vit 379-80 and m; 
Tours policy of entente with 
poo. 153 ean) ike 
sionary activities, rivalry in, vi 
377; Bapal intervention in Ortho- 
doxi domestic quarrels, vii, 376 
and n, 3777: Photian Schism, 
the, vii. 376 and m, 377, 3833 | 
Teconciliation— attempts at, vil 
377-80, 398, 589, 590 n.; — tem- 
porary (A.D. 879-88), viii. 377 and 
Flat and Kary, quens oi 
M. 37s, 376, 378, 380, 381; 
Tin e or ene (ea 
3439), viii. 152, 384 n 308, 589, 
599, 607; — Orthodox opposition 
by; vile ren 384; — 
conditions for, vli 381, | 


Rustin Orthodox Church, relations 


wit, vii 3s segg; vil. 158-9, 
160-1, 380 m, 398-400, 589, 67; 
n 
State, relation to, vii. 720; ix. 149, 
statesmanship of, vi, 193. 
Zeslotism in, vil. 477; vili. 152-61, 
388-91. 


e abo wider Avast; Mono- 

muse CHRISTIANITY, 

Orthodox Christian Church, Eastern 
(Russian): geographical range of, 
viii, 716; holy places im Palestine, 
rights in, ix. oa; independence of, 
from Occumenica Patriarchate, pro^ 
claimed, Vii. 34", 35; Yi 153, 
398; liturgical language of, ix. 715; 
liturgy of, viii. 402-5 and’. mis- 
slonary work by, vil 3361 monasti- 
cism, vi. $79 1 vii 402; pilgrim- 

es, vil, par x oo, 106; position 

P under Peter the Great v 
FR nn 
enter), viii. 686 n. ritual practices, 
"ifterences over, vi 37; viil. 13] 
Roman Catholic Church, relations. 
with, vil. 35-36; viii. 126-7, 128-9, 
151-2, 398, 589, 607, 6743 Saints, 
vili. 402 and m; self-complacency 
ot, vik 36; vil 135; see alo under 
Russian Enpre; USSR, 

Orthodox Christian Civili 
body: 

absolutism as master institution of, 
Vii 503- 


tion, main. 


INDEX 


‘Arabs, impact of, ix, 20.m, 456. 

as civilization of third generation, 
vi 410. 

breakdown of, vii. 405; viii. 459, 667, 
(6763. 15, 28 m 149, 442. 

centre of gravity of, vii 197; viii. 
726; ix. 663. 

classification as separate civilization, 
question of, viti. 669-73. 

cradle of, viii 6705 ix. 694. 

cultural change, tempo of, ix. 363. 

culture: architecture, ix, 84-83, 128, 
138, 161-2; act, vii 30273 — 
Hellenic, renaissance of, ix. 8a, 
166; — native, ix. 83, 96, 156, 
166; diversity of, vil 65; Hellenic 
culture "carried! by, vil. 392; ix. 
Em, 45% 69, 109-10, 13% sg 
literature rensissance of Hel- 
Jeni, vii. 304; ix. 52-53, 50-57, 
58,60, 75, 75 Mo 153, 161, 162 
363, 700 n, 707, 720, 713, 7165 — 
vernacular, ix 73-75. 1535 radia- 
tion of, viil. sos, 671-2 

disintegration of, vii. 184, 395, 
504, 668; ix 149, 411. 

ecclesiastics, political activities of, 
vil. 404, 403, 408. 


economic position of, in roth 
century, vili. 347- 
&chos of, viii. 575, 381; ix. 28-29, 197. 


genesis of, vil. 53, $405 vili. 375; ix. 
22, 163, 651,094. 

geographical displacement of, from 
habitat of Hellenic Civilization, ix, 


[29 5 
geographical range of, vii. 721, 727; 
ix 695-4. à I 
growth of, vii 405; vili. sog-a; ix. 

27, 376. 


Hellenic Civilization; affiliation to, 
vii. 303; viii. 82, 375, 729 i ix, 
27, 74, 693-4, 739; renaissance of 
ghost of, see under East’ ROMAN 

MPIRE. 

languages. of, 
706 n., 708. 

‘law of God’, belief in, ix. 175. 


vii, goo-10 m5 ix 


Papacy, attitude towards, viil. 383 
seqq.) see also under ORTHODOX 
Cumisrrw  CnUncg, EASTERN 


[EN 

political geography af, vil 233 

prospects oy in Toth 'and ri cen- 
Turis, vi. 347 seqq, 381-7 

Scandinavians, relations with, viii 
p 

Syriac Civilization, encounters with, 
i 64-65; vil Tol, 125, 347-50, 
Asi — eonestenations "o vidi 
458-9. 
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Orthodox Christian Civilization, main. 
body (cont). 

Time of Troubles, viä, 13 n 

Weakness of, viii. 349-59. 

Western Civilization: ^ encounters 
‘with—eoncatenations of, viii, 192 
5:454, 459-60; — duration of, 
viii, 122, 124, 125; ecclesiastical 
differences, see under ORTHODOX 
Conistian’ “Curent (Greek) 
Roman Catholic Church; — in 
Middle Ages, viii. 102, 119-20, 
19: £600. 324, 347, 349, 352 sed 
375-08, 466, 476, 478, 50274, 540, 
589, 724; ix. 2 "1, 9-1, 31a 93 
fy 1314, 382-3, OSEM dm 
Modern Age, vii: 119-20, 150-95, 
495, 477. 478, 605-6, 722-9, 7251 
fe. ba; relation to, vili. 669-73. 

Zealotism and Herodianism in, vii 
‘388-91. 

„Sie also inder Inaxte Mosi Civi- 
LUATION; OTOMAN EMPIRE; Re- 
NAISSANCES. 

Orthodox Christian, Civilization, 
Russian Branch 

barbarians, relations with, vil. 690. 

breakdown of, viii. 667; ix. 442. 

classification of, as separate civiliza- 
tion, question of, viti. 669-73. 

cultural individuality of, vid. s44 n. 

culturally alien territories included 
in, vii 64. 

cule’ Greek language and Ts 
‘ture, ignorance of, be 716-1 
Titerature, translations from Greek 

into Slavonie, iw. 719-16; music, 

Vili. soo-1; Western influence on, 
i aza m; vii. 674. 

disintegration of, vili. 668; ix. rt. 

expansion of, vii. 64, 220; 

genesis of, Vii. 222 my 
544 m, 667; ix. 16, 488. 

Hellenic’ Civilization: afiliation to, 
‘ik. 393; geographical displacement 
Eom habitat of, ix. 695. 

marches of, vii. 220. 

universal state, break in continuity 


encounters 

Middle Ages, vii. 699; 

112-13, 125 n 126, 347, 308- 
493, 589, 612; — in Modern Age, 
Vik 64, 690; vill. 126-51, 336-7, 
454, 606-8, 674-5, 709 787 ix. 41 
relation to, viii. 669-73. : 

Zeslotism and Herodianism in, vili. 
580-90, 612. 

‘See also under Fan EASTERN CIVILIZA- 
Tion; Irante Musuint GIviLIzA- 
TION; ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION. 


Baws 


Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy, ix. 378 
and my 402, 526+ 

Osaka, Battle of (3 June An. 1615), 
Vili garm 

Osean language, the, vii. 246; viii. 704. 

Oscans, the, vill. 439. 

Osiris, worship of, vii. 70, 73, 189, 
412m, 413 and Ws 414, 422, 423, 
457 459 tty 494 ny 574; vil. 83, 
85, 453; X. 25, 143. 

“Osmianlis, the, 23 Ghieis of Ram’, ix. 
37, 103; see also under EAST ROMAN 
Emene; Manon OTTOMAN 
pus 

Ostrogoths, the: barbarism of, viii. 
(693 civil service under, ix. 120-7; x. 
72 and n.; cultural position in [tal 
under domination of, ix. 126; x. 70 
‘ty 725 conquest by Justinian, vii 1r 
n, 283, 288; vili. 65, 66, 67, 605 Be- 
3171, 300, 664; x. 03; diversion of, 
from’ Constantinople to Rome, viii- 
67, 69; domination of Italy by, viii- 
65, 693 ix. 99, 375; law of, vii. 
287, 288; legitimization of rule over 
conquered countries, vii. 13. 

Oswiu King of Northumbria, vi 
106 n; Viii. 658; x. 82. 

Otamo, Prince of Bungo, viii s19 n. 

Otho, King of Greece, x. 108 and n, 


109. 

Otto 1, Holy Roman Emperor, vii. 
538; viii. 367 1. 399, 486 and m, 
487, 490; ix. 9, 162, 352-3. 

Otto il, Holy Roman Emperor, viii. 
384 and n., 386, 388, so3. 

Otto III, Holy Roman Emperor, viii. 
503, 671, 672; ix. 9-1o. 

Otto TV, Count of Franche-Comté, ix, 
238 n. 

Ottoman Empire, the: 

"administration, provincial, vi 


252- 


i. 459-60, 476; 


Anatolia: base in, for European con- 
quests, vii, 197; viii, 714-15; ix. 
Tori Dere Beya in, vil. 248 na 252, 
265m 

Arable’ cultural heritage of, vii 
lors. 

Arabs, relations with, vii. 122; vi 
agr uam ago, 258, 259, 262, 
263, 469 my 303 and mi dia. 

archaism fo, Yii 191, 

5 ghost of 'Abbneid Caliphate, ix. 
116. 

as “Orthodox Christian universal 
state, vii. 5, 28, 65, 67, 77, 197, 
os 570; vl. 150, 182, 198-9, 668% 
Ao SE ix 61, 149, 2845 xe 86 m 
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Ottoman Empire, the (cont. 
a5 reincarnation of Roman Empire, 
vä. 3, 
as ‘Sick Man’ of Europe, vii. 17 and 
autonomous territories in, vii. 17; 
viii. 153 my 162, 187, 194 my 253- 
balance between beneheence and 
oppressiveness of, viii. 723-4- 
barbarian fastnesses in, viii. 165, 189, 
248 7. 
barbarians, relations with, vii. 65, 77, 
NET 
ourgeoisie in, vili. 340, 341 n. 
break-up of, vii, 22, 77, 384 n. 4102, 
415, STI; Vii 93-94, 189 sega, 
199, 204, 230, 232, 238, 251, 302, 
15; bs. 241, 447, 474, 477, 69513. 


ET 
Caliphate in relation to, vil at and 
i. 602, 693, 6945 ix. 


capital clues of, vii. 135 % 197-8, 
205, 238. 

Capitutations in, vii. 258 and n; viii. 
172-3, 195-6, 249 1^, 608 n. 

Central Asian "utis, relations with, 
vii. 225-6, 265 n. 

citizenship in, vil 373. 

civil service ol, vit 344, 345, 346 
and n., 306, 408. 

colonization policy of, vil 192-3. 

Committee of Union and Progress, 
Vil 254, 238, 261-3, 264, 348 ms 
dee also” below under Revolution 
(i908). 

communications, system of, vii, 84; 
VI 253, 284, 268%, 267-8 T. 

constitutional reform, question of, 
Vil. 238, 251-2, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257, 261, 605, 

Cossacks, relations with, vi 156, 


226, 396 m. 

Council of Foreign Bondholders, ii 
256. 

culturally alien territories included 
in, vii 65. 

culture of, viii. 163, 164, 199, 200-1, 
a55 m, 256 n 302, 590-1; ix. 61, 
Es 


currency used in, vii, 317 m. 
decline of, vii, 16-17, 22 seqq, 234, 
259, 261 and 1, 329-30; vill. 112, 
is gro s sr, aset, asm 
Diplomatic “Corps, Western, i 
fluence of, viii. 171-2. 
diplomatic relations, conduct of, vii. 
29, 346 m; viii. 163, 188, 341 n. 
disaffection among subjects of, vii, 


250-1, 254-7, 265 n, 723; see also 
below under revolts. 
dissolution of, vii. 197; viii. 261, 262, 


269 n. 

Dragoman of the Fleet, vii. 498; viii. 
175 % 187. 

Dragoman of the Porte, vii. 408; vili 
163, 178, 179, 187, 

dress, viii. 161-2, 228, 298, 241 and 
T. 244 and ma 245.5 see also 
below under headgear. 

duration of, viii. sez. 

East Roman Empire, heritage from, 
vii. 20. 

eclipse of, temporary, after death of 
Suleymin the Magnificent, vii. 
126, 234; vili. 165, 171, 187, 199; 
ix ts¢m 

education in, vii. 29, 360, 36r, 362-3; 
vili. 283 and my 235-6, 244-5 ty 
253 254, 256% 55354 557-8, 

os. 

establishment of, vii. 197; viii. 150 
and ty 151, 173, 192, 199 thy 227, 
222, 375, 396, 392, 4595 715) 717i 

expansión of, vii, s, 197, $70 n. 7215 
Vili. tos and n., 164, 109, 177 and 
ty, 217, 219, 221, 223, 224, 246 
Th., 280, 265 n. a86 nu 316, 396 
and m, 397 and’, 460, 467, 715, 
722, 7235 ix. 38, 39, 62, 05-96, 98, 
103, 10% 107, 131, 651 m. 

famine in (1873-4), viii. 255 n. 

feudal system in, vil 124-6, 132, 184, 
320; viii. 681. 

financial system in, viii, 169, 175 
and n, 176, 249-80, 253, 256, 257- 

seographial range of, vil 93 398. 

geopolitical position of, vii. 471. 

Grand Council of, vii, 253, 255 1. 

indees, hereditary, viii, 396-7 n. 
ind Visier, the, vil. 397 2. 

headgear, vii. 245 and ie; x. 53, 55 

Holy Cities, protectorate over, ix. 39- 

hybris of, vili. 459-60. 

Imperial Council of State, viii. 255 
and n. 

industrislization in, viii. 249 and s. 

intelligentsia im, vili, 341 n 474 

international crisis over (1833-41), 
vili. 231, 247-9- 

Islam, atitude towards, vi 258, 
377-8, 719; vii. 226m, a54 
265 m., 267 n; ix. 37 segg., 193, 1041 
see alio above under Caliphate and 
belot under Muslims. 

Talian cultural influence on, vi 

Jews, position of, viii. 164 t 173 f 
185, 281-2, 286m, 3000 
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Ottoman Empire, the (cont). 

Köprülü régime in, vii. 133 m; vili. 
165, 172, 199, 2407, 25 
1sen. E 

languages used in, vii. 244- 
viii. 162-3, 189, 191, 255 n- 

Jv system oy it 245 und 257-9 


2545 


262, 276; Vi 388 my 2557 238 
ix 7, 38-39. 

See ese GE usurpers and sue- 
essor by, vii 17. 


legitimizing fonction of “Abbasids, 
attitude towards, vil. 21-22. 

Mehmed ‘Ali's attempt to rejuvenate, 
Vi 246-8, 327 n- 

military officers as liberal revolu- 
tionaries, viii. 235-6, 256 n., 551. 

military system oí 

Albanian mercenaries, vi 339i 
Wii 175M 1769, 195, 240-2 
and m, 246, 248 m 

alien officers Vii 731. 

Aayniye, vil, 397 n. 
artillery and engineers, vi 
MEL 
joanik mercenaries, vil. 330; viii. 
Pr 

cavalry, vii, 320; vill. 243 and m., 
246 7., 468. 

creativity in regard to, vii 468. 
Delis, vili. 241 n 246 

Egyptian peasants, wit ag2 and m, 

s and 246. 

frontier defences vil. 120 m, 121-2, 
126, 420. 

internal policing, vii. 126. 

Tanissaries, vil, 320, 383, 4153 vi 
235 M., 239, 290 T 241, 243, 246, 
252, 256 n 207 m 302, 408, 603, 

624, 6195 it. 508, 313. 

Kurdish foederati, vii. 320; 
Ps 

Mamlüks, viii, 233, 239-40, 241, 

p 246, 603) 613, 619. 

militia, Vii. 320, 330. 

mortality and sickness, high rate of, 
Mis 0a n» ssim. e 

professional army, original efü- 
'cieney of, vii. 183-4; i. 383- 

Prussian military. mission, vil 
227-8 n., 246 n., 551 .; ix. 238. 

reforms, Vii. 339, 339; vil. 120, 
238, 510; by Abücal Hamid Il, 
Sli; 235-6, 326, 341 ro, 549; by 
Mahmud I, vil. 238, 239, 240, 
24273, 244-5, 252) 256% 265, 
350, 537-8, 7311, SOB, S12-135 
By Mehmed ‘Ais, in Egypt, vi 
234) 238) 239-42, 243-5) 550 
Segg.; ix. $08, 5095 by Selim Tit, 
vith 234, 238, 239, 240, 243, 256 


l. 243, 


57, 731; French influence on, 

vili, 240-1, 242, 243-4. 

Sudanese slaves, vike Sax my 242 
and m. 

‘Turkish squirearchy and peasantry, 
"i 330. 

Wester "imitation of os 
system, vii. 467, 468. 

‘See’ also above feudal system; and 
NK " 

millet system, vii. 245 m, 257, 25 
260, 405-6, 408; vili. 161 my 107- 
8, 172, 184-6, 190-1, 204, 254, 
din Z756, abr, 913, 539, 590, 
1055 ix. 37 I, 149. 

monopolies, question of, viii. 698 m 

Mughal Empire, comparison with, 
viti. 198-204. 

Muslim Puritans, relations with, vi 
Sos; ix. ro 

Musis ‘outside Empire, relations 
wit, vii. a4; vili 6924; ix. 39, 
696; see alta above Central Asiam 
Turks. 

nationalism, effect of, viii. 186 segg. 
204, 251, 252, 254, 257, 261, 281, 
Sor) 530. 

Navy of, ii 244; vili. 175-6, 187, 
230, 243, 244 T, 248 m 

“New ‘Osmanli’, the, vii. 24; viii. 
191, 234, 235 and m, 230, 255 
indu. 258, 261, 262 1. 265, 267 1, 
603". 

Orthodox Christian population: as 
“native Christians Vi 576; come 
munal courts of law of, vii. 2455 
elations of with Russia, vil. 
360-1, 162, 166, 167», 187, 
392-8, 253, 254; ix. rob; — with 
‘Turkish “ascendancy”, vi. 259, 
345". 379; viii 1541090, 107 
Seg 184, 194 ty 199, 250 e992, 
261," 262, 265 n 275, 282, 312, 
362, 395-6, 454, 460, 474, 542, 
599715 — with West, vi 379, 5715 
viii. 130-92, 195, 199, 200-1, 250, 
251, 254, 264, 340, 362, 395-6, 
397 and n., 454, 006, 723, 725; ix, 
dej response of, to challenge, ol 
Beinguprooted, viii. 275; Z 
DIN ADAM ee 
6, rs, 616, 618; see also above 
under diplomatie relations; Drago- 
man of the Fleet; Dragoman of the 
Porte; millet system; and below 
under Phanariots; revolts; Slave- 
Household. 

Padi, meaning of title, vii. 17 

Panislamism; see above Muslims 
‘outside Empire. 
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‘Ottoman Empire, the (cont). 

partitioning of Westem Great 
Powers failure to profit from, vi 
230 selQ 247-8 ty 258. 

peasants: militarization of, ix. 508, 
5219, 515; protection of right 

Phanariots, the, vii. 29; viii. 163, 
175 My 179, 187-9, 192, 199, 209, 
201, 341 My 474, 477, 500, 605-6, 
612, 613, 617, 683; ix. 15. 

piracy and brigandage, vii 221, 223, 
253; ix. 247 n afe 

political geography of, viii. 714, 79. 

Portugal, relations with, vili. 223, 

226, 2 

postal services in, vii. 84. 

printing, introduction of, viii. 164 n. 

Protestantism, attitude towards, vii 
psf, 105-63 ie or. 

public health in, vili 234, 302 

Tace feeling, absence of, vil. $67. 


rally of, im r7th century, see above 


ander Köprülü régime. 

revolts against, viii. 15-1, 163, 166 
segg., 175 74 1761 179-80, 182, 
184, 187, 189-02, 195, 196, 197, 
204, 243, 246, 248m, 251, 255 
and n, 256, 257, 261, 262, 265, 
394, 305, 341% 303, 456, 474, 
477, 49% 494, 530, 591, boz, 613, 
G6, 618, 679-80, 724 75 Be 114, 
153, 242. X. 108, 109, 137 Ro ee 
alio wider” ALBANIANS; ` GREEKS, 
‘Moos; Mons, 

Revolutions: (1876, abortive), viii. 
255-6, 262; (1998), viii. 235, 238, 
201-2, 263, 341 m, 551, 602-3 and 
ise also above inder Committee 
of Union and Progress. 

Rumelia as heartland of, viii, 264, 

Russian Empire, relations with, vi 
578) vi. 127-8, 172, 1747 


187, 192, 193 and thy 1942, 195, | 


196, 227 and t, 230, 231, 233-4, 
230, 240 amd n., 247, 249, 253, 254, 
256 and n., 262, 271, 327 2, 345, 
509, 687 n 602-3, 713; ix. 106, 
15404 242, 248, 512; see also 
Russo-Tonkisa WARS, 

Safawis, relations with, vii. 121, 133, 
403, 7195 viii. 156, 1867, 2234, 
225, 226 ix. 95-96, 98, 104, 122, 


ds, 296 and wd 
Slave-Housekold, the Pidishah's, vii 


29, 125, 126,245 m, 257, 258,320, 
329, 330, 345, 346, 360, 361— 
Senta) ste ays sh 7x0" Mi 
163, 177^, 184, 186, 187, 199, 
227, 239, 252, 343, 396, 542, 
575, 5901 ix. 36-37, 447, 506, 515, 
ee 

slave raids, viii. 227, 233-4. 

softas, vili ass and; see also below 

Spain, relations with, ix. 284. 

Strategic defeats and tactical suc- 
cesses of, viii. 222 segg. 

tes of, vise 16, 17, 24, 

571; vii. 72, 90 ty 189-92, 230, 
231, 264, $76, 606; ix. 104; 
embryonic, viti. 248 n, 253, 2657. 

Salas mother, position ol vil 

territorial losses of, ix. 242-2, 

Timur Lenk, struggle with, viii. 
265 n. 

tolerant spirit of, viii. 683. 

trade of, viii. 172 seqq» 201, 275, 
606. 


‘Tulip Period’, the, viii. rao. 

Türkmens, relations with, viii. 396. 

falemi (khojas), vii, 256 and n. 

Venice, relations with, vid. 164, 165, 
168-9, 177 Mo 219-20, 240% iX 
211 o 203 a 28h iat 4923 
x. 136. 

War of 1914-18, participation in, 
vil. 262, 203, 302, 345. 

wars, recurrent, ix. 284 

Western Christian employees of, v 
29; viii, 227-8 and m. 362. 

Western World, encounters with, vii 
77, 261 m, 330, 3467, 379, 408i 
Vi. 150-98, don 219-20, 222 
Sea 227-8, 229, 265 n, 362, 363, 
E 467, PRINS, 672, 

23-4: Re 152 My 217-18, 24172, 
382, 384; see also above under 
Orthodox Christian population. 

Westernization of, vil 77, 330, 339, 
362-3; viii. 67, 120, 150-1, 150, 
230, 234-8, 239-57, 261, 267, 318, 
326, 341 n 477 549, 557-8, 602} 

women position of, vi. 365 and 

Young Turks, Ge above New 
“Osmanlis" 

Zeslotism and Herodianism in, 
255, 90-1, 602, 603, r2, 633, 
626, Ory, 618, 619; sez alo above 
under Orthodox Christian popula- 
tion, 

Sce also under ‘Anpas CALIPHATE 
Or Camo; ALGERIA; BULGARIA; 
Creme; Eover; France; GER- 


INDEX 


Many; Great Barta; HUNGARY; 
Greus, Moner; ' HAPSBURG 
Mowancmy (Danusan); HERzE- 
Govina; Masiwtüp I; Manone; 
Menmen IT; Menmen “ALI; Mo: 
Gors; Momm; Morocco; M 
covrre — Enpme; PALESTIN 
Arabs; Jews; Prussia; ROMAN 
Carson Cmuncu; RumeLtA; 

"mcs NS 
udh, | successor-state of Mughal 
Empire, vii. 187. i 

Ovid (P. Ovidius Naso), ix. 73. 

Oxford, University of, ix. 63 n. 

Os-herding, Buddhist parable of, vii 

NELSON a 
round. ior civilzmions, vi 95 
5099.5 political history of, vili. 04-96. 


Pachacutec, Inca, vii. 8s, x14, 196; 


ix, 685. 
Pachomius, Egyptian Christian ancho- 
rite, vil. 341. 


Pacific Ocean, the: ‘Argonauts’ of the, 
ix. 615-17; communications across, 
x 479-81; x. 118; naval bases in, 


ix, 482-3; strategic position in, ix. 
dx sega. 

Pacorus, son of Orodes I, the Arsacid, 
viii. 446. 


MT 
gere Sp p E 
uci oh eee 
tnc of, ix. 82, 86, i 156; 

No ee 
602," 67a; ht 4s7; geographical 

jum X Lk n 691. 
674 n., 685, 688. 

Palaeolithic Age, the, ix. 357, 358, 361, 
465, 467, 468. 


| 
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tem Aati. translations of Hel- 
Jenie works at 138, 090+ 

Palestine: UA 

Ambr ae innocent victims of 
Western guilt, vii 277-4, 201-2. 
dep cuui vang t vi 
Sion duration of secupaey of 
Souny, il, 207, viesas ot Vi 
588, ao, 29°90 and ar 297-8, 
Ser goo gop) massacro oë (o pel 
34b vik 290 e nation state 
Sidelaiion of ebien o 
Sil gos; origin of vils 297$ e. 
posidon ol under Otioman Ems. 
Pir viti. goa; Primitive Muslim, 
Sede ot (em. aoa MC dodi 
Violation of rights ob vil. asl- ji 
273-4, 290 ns 298, 366,308, 

Balfour Declaration (2 Nov. 1917), 

Vil 259, 303, 304 305, 3065 Ix 


bi-national state, question of, viii. 
304, 305-6 and n. 

fronties of vii 396m i 
reat Britain: ambiguous policy of, 
ie, 102; conquest by, in First 
World War, vil. 303, 3643 incom- 
patibility of promises of, viii 
304-6; policy of, vili. 290 n. 304- 
8, 308; Royal Commission (1936- 
7). Vil 305m; White Paper of 
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Pir Muhammad b. Ghiyith-ad-Din 
Jahangir, the Timurid, vii. 21 

Pisa: Crusades, participation in, 
352-3 5 supplanted by Florentine 

pifoundation of Livorno, viii, 286 n. 
isani, Alexander, report by, cite 
dua d at Constanti 
nople, 

Pisano, Vittore (Pisanello), x sr. 

Bius Ii, Pope, oe 

Pius IV, Pope, vii. 

Pius IX, Pope, vii. o, 614 

Pius X, Pope, vii. 485 my 521 n. 

Pius Xl, Pope, vii. saz n, 699-9. 

Pizarro, Francisco, vii. 196; vili. 61, 
315 ix, 469; Y. 116. 
lanoúdhis, "Maximos, Byzantine 
Greek anthologist, ix. 57 and n. 
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Plants, immobility of illusion of, ix 


Pliny, Battle of (a.D. 1757), 20€ 

Pataca, Battle of (479 1.6), vii, 688; 
Vi. 435. 

Plato: Gave, myth of, ix. 146; Critia 
quoted, ix. 395; disillusionment off 
With Periclean democracy, x. 94; 
ideal commonwealth of, X. 234; 
Medieval Western. neglect of, i. 
133; myths use of, x. 228! on 
Atlantis, ix. 136-7; on common- 
wealth of swine, ix Gra; onimagina- 
tion, ix. 734-7; on light caught from 
a leaping Hame, viis 523 ix. 347i 
x. 27, 236; on pammixia in Acháe- 
menian Empire, vii. 68; on periodiz 
cal emergence, from fastnesses, of 
new builders of civilizations, ix. 
417; on scale of ideal city-state, be 
$38 m; on the Soul as a ch 
A. sab, 332, 337; on stabil 
Egyptiac culture, vii. 49; on theory" 
and practice X. 33-36; Phaedo, 
ted, vii. 360; relativity of his 
thought, ix. 725, 726; Respublica, 
quoted, ix. 545-6, 556, 73455; 
transmigration of souls, belief in, 
ix. 740.0. 

Platonism, vi. 49, 488 n, 49s ie 


Pliny the Elder (C. Plinius Secundus), 
x. 159 n.i Historia Naturalis, quoted, 
vii. 61, 68; vii. 7 


Secundus), vii. 59, 406; vii. 117; 
Epistulae, quoted, x. 159 n. 

Plutarch of Chaeronea: Life of Cato 
Minor, quoted, x. 

Pompeius Magnis, 
To Ki, commander-incchief in Ts'in 
State, grd century D.C, ix, 280-1, 
Pococke, Edward, the First, ix. 215. 
Poebel, A., x. 49-50, 172, 175 £62» 

NS 

Tt ie bn A 

Arabie, viti 371, 365 ix Ti 

English, vil 715; ic 144m 

German, vii. 715. 

Greek, ancient, medieval Westerners? 
imperviousness to fascination ol, 
re 131 segg. 

Greek, modern viii. 679-80. 

heroic: Arabie, vii, xo mi s. 709 m. 
X. 112; as distinctive achievemen 
of barbarians, vil. 78, 749-30; Y 
2, 10 and m; Chinese, ix. Sei 
fascination exercised by, vili. 78- 
81; French, vii. 409 1.; vii. ion, 
387; Greek, medieval, Vili. 393 
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ix. 715-16; Greek, modern, vii 
267. 393; ix. 73; Hellenic, vii 
749-50, 7515 viii. 10 My 54-55, 65, 
76, So, 82, 457 n 657-8, 002-3, 
209 and mj x. 36-37, 116-17] 
historical fact in relation to, vilis 
61 and n, 77, 79, 82783; X. 44, 
216-18; literary revival of, 
78n; Sanskrit, vii 750; ix. 79, 
81, 82, 709: Scandinavian, vii, 749, 
751; vili. 10m Bo, 651; sense ol 
fomance expressed in, viti. 78, 795 
By 106}, Seb vis rem, 77i 

'eutonie, vii. 750, 751; Vii. 10 m, 
54, 62-63, 77, 80, 651, 654 n, 653 
and, Ga, hemes ol, X. 116-18. 
Hindi ix. 8, 82, 
lyrical, x. 113-1 

material power În relation to, vii. 
793-4, 708-9, 710, 714. 

Persian, =: 44) 70 and m 

rhyming, ix, 71 n. 

‘Western, viii 374. 

Poison-gas, vii, sao. 

Poland, "Congress Kingdom’ of, vii 
273; Vii. 120, 138, 142 1. ic. 533. 


Poland, Republic of (since 1918): 
Jews in, viii. 285, 293 1.5 national- 
ism, operation of, vili. 558 and n.3 
position of, after First World War, 

Ukrainian 


ix. 533; see also 


538; 


Poland- Lithuania, United Kingdom 
‘of. aristocracy—Polonization of 
non-Polish, viii. 596, 612; — turbu- 
lénce of Wi. 3:6; as channel of 
Western’ infiuence on. Russis, vii 
12677, 128-9; ecclesiastical alegi- 

iE. 236-7, 152, 1547} 

establishinent of, vii 126, 538) 

storica. mission of, vili 337-8; 

Jews in, viii. 287, 302; nomad in 

Buence on, viii. 37 n; partitions of 

(A.D. 1772-95), vii. 350, 690; viii. 

Soa, 557-8, 607) ix. agli religious 

policy of, vii 490 and n.i Russian 

Empire, ‘relations with, viii, 138, 

303, 687 n-; ix. 533; Russian Ortho" 

368 Chen, elatione wit, 

Sagoo; set alo under 


* attitude of, towards war, 
Christianity, conversion 
to, viii. 352, 400, 505, 726; ix. 743. 
Police and intelligence systems in 
universal states, vii. 81 seqq; see 
alo under Aztec Eie; EGYPT: 
New Empire; Inca Eur; MAYAN 
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Tuer Epis; Roman Exeis; 
Tem Extr. 

Political institutions: historical study 
i e, Taa me eaianer of, 
1507, 153-5, 158) 162-3, 165-6; 
simultaneous validity of successive 
Institutions impossible, i. 7003 
social milieu, relation to, ix. 697, 
For. 

Politics: as component element in a 
culture, vii, 498, 499, 516; 'carry= 
ing power” of, il. 516. 

Politis, N. G., quoted, 
190. 

Polo, Maffeo, x. 117. 

Polo, Marco, vii. 29, 313; ix. 118; x. 
19, 117. 

Polo, Niccoldy x. £37. 

Poltava, Battle of (A1 
138 n., 220; ix. 248, $12. 

Polybius of Megalopolis, x. 63-66, 67, 
TBs Tb Th up 236 erga 

story, quoted, ix ajo; x. 64, 65- 
60, 119-20, 123, 106 and 1, 233. 

Pom, the, see under BULGAR. 

Pompeius Magnus, Gnaeus (Pompey), 
vii, 463; vili, 338%, 4rr-12; ix. 
236, $03, $20 1.079 T. Xe 116, 135. 

Pompeius, Sextus, vi 93, 133, 165, 

Pompeius Strabo, Gnaeus, father of 
Pompey the Great, x. 131. 

Pontifices, vii. 266 n. 

Pontius Telesinus, Samnite general in 
"war between Rome and the Italian 
Confederacy (90-82 me), x. ror 

Pope, Alexander, vil 479, 709; ix. 
353: An Essay on Critico, quoted, 
Mii Sams An Bway or Mam 
quoted, ix. 37 

Population: ‘excess of, problem of, 
Wü. "areas ver alo under 
Pian; Won Omne; ze- 
distribution of, in universal states, 
vii, 109 segg.» 139-40; World's in 
loso, wi. Gh ny see also under 
Westen Crvittzamon. 

Porphyry, the Neoplatonie philo- 
Sopher, ix. 131. 

Portsmouth, peace treaty of (1905), 


307.5 Vili 


1769), vili 


‘colonial empire—duration 


168; — establishment of, 
vili. 218, 566; ix. 263 m; — loss of, 
vili, 287, 566; — successor-states 
of, ix. s52 m; cultural and material 


achievement, relation between, vl. 
‘725 ma Jews, treatment of, ii 273; 
281, 206, 288, 290, 560 «nd wi 
maritime” exploits of, vi. 130 5 


198m, 199, 218, 219, 223, 313 
and m 404) 471 and hy 472, 47 
qao n.i ix. 159, 367, 469, 4795 X. 98, 
128; Morocco, semporary conquest 
in gh 317ml pole sb vi 
365-6, 575; ix 458; Safawi Empire, 
delscons with, vii. 224; ships used 
yix: 367,390; Spain, relations with, 
SAL aar and my gar and nj i. 2425 
Geral under CHINA; INDIA; JAPAN; 
Orroman EMPIRE; SPANISH EM- 

Portuguese language, the, vi 254 
and n; ix 150 

Poseidon, the Hellenic god, vii. soo; 


visi. 711, 712. 
Posidonius of Apamea, vii. 124, 
728 n. 


Positivism, ix. 463. 

Postal systems in universal states, vil 
3r segg 

Powers, Great, see Gnzar Powers, 

Predestination, vii, 432 m. 

Prescott, W. HL, x. 222. 

Preveza, Bate of (xD. 1538), vii 

Prisa, King of Troy, väi. 61, 708. 

Pride, sin of vii. 469, 485-6, 502, 508, 


stantinople, vili. 154m3 — in Wes- 
mn World, vii 300; invention of, 

vii. 105, 312. 

Priscus of Panium, viii. r4, 608. 

Probus, M. Aurelius, Roman Emperor, 
vii, o3, 157 

Proclus, the Neoplatonic philosopher, 
ix. 134m. 

Procopius of Caesarea, ix. 60, 61; x. 
59,60, 63, 80; A History of the Wars 
af urkinian, quoted, vii. 73. 

Progress, meaning of, vii, 561, 

Prokesch-Osten, Count Å., vil 247- 

Proletariat: 

etymology of the word, ix. $97. 
external: alienation of, from domi. 


zations of frst and second genera 
tions, vii z21, 446 ms vili, 8 sega; 
ix: 17, 739; creative achievements 
of, viii. 9-10, 78 seag.; — heroic 
poetry, seeunder Posre¥;— Volker 
‘wanderungen, vii. 576, 572, 873-41 
Jee also VOUERWANDERUNGEN; di3- 
Integrating civilizations, relations 
with, vii. 1-8, 12 e 

diation of, by civilizations, viii. 1 
2 and m., 6-7, 8, 9, 13 and 135,43 
Ss, 71-72, B2; see also under 


INDEX 


Proletariat (cont.). 
BARBARIANS; EOYPTIAC CIVILIZA- 
Tw; HELLENIC CIVILIZATION; 
LIMES; MINOAN CIVILIZATION 
Mmorrry: dominant; Noaps} 
Smic Civiuzation; Susmnic 
Crvitization; Western Crviuiza- 
TION. 

internal: alien elements in, viii, 88- 
So, 520; alienation from dominant 
minority, vii. 1, 111; wi. 1y 88, 
148, 529-30; ix. 53 x. 226; folklore 
of, x. 226; higher religions as crea- 
tive achievement of, vii. 1, 55, 7o 
seqq., 76,78, 158, 43%) 70 tegi Vili 
82 segg., 88-89, 07, 668; ix. 7, 17, 
116, 688; political passivity of, vii 
70; sacred books of, vii. 749 seag. 
fee also under ARAB CALIPHATE; 
Biovxowic CIVILIZATION; CIVILI- 
zations: disintegration; EGYPTIAC 
CrviuizwrioN; HaLLentc CivtLIza- 
mion; Hinou Civitizarion; Inpro 
Crvntizarion; Miwomrv: domi- 
mant; Roman Empme; SINIC 
Cmiuzenow; SYRIAC ČIVILIZA- 
mion; Untred SrATES; WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION, 

Prometheus, myth of, vi. 458, 463; it- 
LM í 

Promiscuity, sense of, vii, 60. 

Prosper of Aquitaine, ‘Afth-century 
‘Western Christian theologiam, vi. 
bn. 

Protagoras of Abdera, vii 469 
472 Nes Vili. 581 m5 X. 127 ne 

Protestant Churches? aniconism of, ix. 
99-94 149, 150, 163; bibliolatry 
of, ix. rst, 152; creativity of, i 
349, 150; economic activities ol, ix. 
94; in France, vii. 718; ix. 95 304, 
425; in Northern Europe, vi. 1921 
Judaism, influence of, vii. 718; vili 
aio and m, 4047, 576-77 ix. 
95; Mariolatry, revolt against, vii. 
467 and n, 717; missionary work of, 
Ti: 238, 243; vill. 320-7, 330; ix. 
To2-3; nonconformist, 
Priesthood, attitude towards, vil. 
520; psychological needs met by, 
Vii. 729; race-feeling in, vili. 212 1 
2137. 466. $76 and m, 57 n 
Tebellion of, against ecclesiastical 
unity, ix. 304-5, 306; Roman 
Catholic Church, relations with, 

viii, 286, 287, 609-10; ix. 306, 438, 
526; sabbatarianism in, ix. 94-95, 
$504 states, relation to, il 493, 720) 
traditionalism of, ix. 635-6, 644; 
see also Bere CHRISTIANS; CAL- 
VixsM; HunoaRY; ORTHODOX 
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Protestant Reformation, the, vil 192, 
549, 718, 720, 752; Viii. 286, 314, 
oo, 614, 7215 e 757m 94 438 

3s 

Proteus, myth of, vi. 499-500; i 305- 

Provengal language, the, s. 151, 

Provinces, functions of, im universal 
States, Vii Bo, 165 regi. 

Prussia? capital of, vir 215; Great 
Power status of, ix. 239; militar. 
ism of, ix. 445-6, 745; X. 1225 
liter organization in, i 492-25 
3:5; Napoleonie Empire, reaction 

toman Empire, relax 
327 m; seli-worship. 


Prussia, East, insulation of, from rest 
of Hohenzollern dominions, vii. 
aos. 

Prussians, the, viii. 356. 

Psammetichus I, Pharaoh, vii. so, 
118-19; viii, 423; ix. 263, 658. 

Psammetichus I1, Pharaoh, vii. 119 n. 

Psellus, Michael, Byzantine Greek 
‘man’ of letters, viii. 182; ix. 6r— 
ban. 

Psychic energy, vii. 394; vili, 6-7, 16, 

Psychic presences, non-personal, x. 
230" 

Psychological types, vii. 722 seqq-; 


Viil. 207 n. 
Psychology, science of, vi 499m, 
492, 496-7; ix. 185, 180, 192, 318 


Sep, 328 seng., 396, 400, 728 ri 
wraps, 226, sue alo BüncoN 
Scrous Pivcus. 

Pub, worship of, vi. 652. 

Ptolemaic Empire: aggressiveness of, 
ix. 266, 267; as successor-state of 

Achacmenian Empire, vie 095; 

ix 683; centre of gravity of, Be 

265; city-states im, vii, 145; viii 

267-8; civil service of, vit 350-1; 

Suleural policy of, vi. 236 m; vii 

Sb err gh ie 730% decline of 

Vit? 4ra; Double Crown of Egypt 

worn by ruler of, vi 973i 
'onomic exploitation of Egypt by, 

vii, 2367.1 vii, 407, 696-75 x. 683; 

t of, on Exyptiae Civilization, 

Sii 107; establishment of, vii. 50) 

ix. 263, 683; Great Power status of, 

x, 263; — loss of, ix, 267; historical 

iplompaion eve about, vil 

ix. 683; languages and scripts 

Aged in, vi. 240 mj overthrow of, 
i 695-6; viii- 667.1 ix. 263, 301; 

‘queens, part played by, vil 652, 
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659; religious policy of, vi 
ovate against, vi. 50; vil Gom 
322, 246 My 411, 443, 465, 478, 586, 
rx, 616; i sort eaepower of ix 
Hons with, vii, roo: yi E 4n, 

3 ix. 263, 267, 208 m., 269, 5095 
3:0; see also whder MACEDON: 

Prolemy (Ptolemaeus) T Soter, son of 
TLigus, diadochus of Alexander the 
Great, King of Egypt, vii. 201, 695; 
vii 406, 696; ix 685. 

Proiemy HE Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, viii. 584, 696. 

Prolemy IIT Budrgetcs I, King of 
Egypt, vii aor; vil. 653. 

Prolemy'V Epiphanes, King of Egypt, 
il 2015 vli 650 n. 

Ptolemy VI Phifometor, King of 
Egypt vil. 659 and n. 

Prolemy’ VIL QVI) “Buergetes TI 
"Phyicón', King of Egypt, viii 659 


and n. 
Ptolemy XI (XIT) ‘Auletes’, King of 

Egypt, viti. 659. 
Ptolemy Apion, King of Cyrene, son 
E Tomy VIL, King of Egypt, 


son of 


Posten landi" Plena of 
Alexandria, astronomer and geo- 
grapher, vii 476; ix. 480; his 
Geographia, vi. 624, 625, 627, 631, 
637 ty 645 seqq, 682. 

Pueblo Îndians, tho, vii. s98 and m, 


Pufendorf, Samuel, r7th-centu 
Saxon jurist, e 181. if 
Pugachev ^ Pugachdx), Emilian 


apes Don "Cock red 
against Russian Empire, viii 607. 
Palid Chingsang, representative of. 
Mongol Khagan Quoi ampres the 
Telchin Halago, x. 78 and n. 
Pulnello (Punch), ked-dress of, x. 
Sie 
Punie language, the, see Caxaanre 
Ticacr Hammw. LANGUAGE; 
Puosxicise: language of 
Patni Be 305; see alo under 
Pushkin; Alexander, vi 715 n, 
Pydna, Battle of (168 2.0), vil. 302; 
iK. 263 m, api. 
Pygmalion, myth of, ie 141- 
pO " 
virus 1, King of Epirus, ix. 265, 
2667370. : 
Pythagoras of Samos and Croton, v 
dams ie 723, 727-8, 233 


INDEX 
406; | 


Pythagorean Philosophy, the, ix. 726, 
738, 740. 

Pytho, the priestess and mouthpiece 
‘of the Delphic Oracle, ix. 399. 


Qbasi House, the, princes of Tabari- 
stn, vii, 400. 

Qidirbi lah, Abbasid Caliph, vii. x4. 

Qala’in, Mansür Say ay ad-Din, Mam- 
Tale Sultan, vi. sto 

Qira George, Serb patriot, viii. 182, 

Qära Qitay, the, viii. 96; see also 
Karrin. 

Qüraqorum, religious role of, vii, 237- 

isi Banu, Andalusian Muslim family 
of Gothis origin, viil- 366 n. 

Quadi, the, vie 7. 

Quakers, the, vii 417; viii. 605; in. 
‘457. 

Quitscmere, E. M., life of Rashid-ad- 
‘Din al-Hamadīni, quoted, x. 159- 

Qübilay, Mongol ich 
229, 237, 298 257; 
ESE x pe 78 

Quebec, as ‘living museum’, ix, 36: 

Quichua language, the, vii a51, 253; 

ii 365 ms 397. 

Qurin, the, i. 282 and n.; quoted, 
Xa 

Quraysh, Bana, vii. 438 n, 465. 

Qurayesh, Banu, vii a83. 

Qyzyl Elma (‘Red Apple’), legendary 
‘orthly paradise of hurkish people, 
Si orn. 


Rabi b. Teodulfo, Count of the Chris- 
tian millet at Cordova, vili. 367 n. 
Rabi‘ b. Zayd, Andalusian Christian. 

bishop, vit. 367 n. 
Rabi" b. Ziysd, Governor-General of 


CI and Tin for Caliph Mite 
yah $, vii. 197m. 
Race-fedling: ^a manifestation of 


egotism, ix. 437; dichotomy of 
‘Mankind on criterion of race, viii. 
576-80; differences of social stand- 
ing and culture in relation to, vi 
272-3 n.; impassability of | gulf 
created by, viii. 577-8; origin of, 
psychic characteris: 
ical correlation with 
i. 579; spiritual sterility 
races, alleged, viii. 570; 
of criteria, viii. 
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Radar, vii, 194; ix. 373. 

Rae, Feld-Marshal Josef, vii 
325, 326. 

Radhakrishnan, Sir S., x. 238; Eastern 
Religions and Westem "Thought, 
quoted, vii. 735-6; The Hindu View 
of Life, quoted, vil. 746. 

Radiger,’ King of the Wami, viii. 


Radiocommunications, vii, 104, 105; 
Ml 471 nix 373. 

Radul, Prince of Wallachia, viii 15s n. 

Ragozin, Z, A-: Assyria, x. 219; Chal- 
dea, x: 47-48, 219; Media, Babylon, 

and Persia, x. 43, 44. 

Railways? conac of, vii, 85, 
T02 n, 1043 viii. 96, 139, 180, 335-0 
6453 military use ol, vil. 20, 30, 

Rajputs, the, vii. 328; be, 81, 500. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, Elizabethan ad- 
'venturer and man of letters, x. 19r, 

Rimanithan, P.: "The Miscarriage of 
Life in the West’, quoted, ix. 626, 

Ramses (Rameses) L Pharaohs top 

Ramses (Ramesses) T1, Phartoh, i 
oo; x, 205, 2 


Ranjit Singh, Sikh empire-builder, 
"Sii. 604. 

Ranke, Leopold von, ix. 191, 205, 
206 n.; History of the Papacy, 
quoted, vii 538 m 

Raphael (Raffaele Sanzio), vii. 721- 

Raphia, Battle of (217 n.C), ix. se. 

Rashid-a Fadlaliak Tebib al- 
Hamadani, x. 69, 70 and n., 71, 73, 
75-86, 81, Bs, 85, 87, 158-0; Jimi 
ah Pettit quite x si 7778, 


Tuópesstni, Father Thomas, Francis- 
Sin Vicar of Roman Catholic episco- 
pal see of Scupi Glopli vii 
167. 

Rationalism, vii. 449 segg., 468, 470 

Rationalist Civilization, unitary, theory 
of, vile 728 and m. 

Ravenna, Gonstantinopotitan Roman 
Imperial Bxarchate of, vi. 590 mi 


viii: 061-2. 
Rawlinson, Canon George: The 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, 


Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo, ix. 


Razin, Stenka, Ataman of Don Cos- 
da, rebel against Museovite 
‘Teardom, vil 607, 018. 

Re, worship of, vii 692; x. aos. 

Reason, idolization of, ii 468: 
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Recared, King of Visigothia, viii. 278- 
on 

Receswinth, King of Visigothia, vii 

NEED 
cckoning, systems of, vii. 305-7. 

Reddin, Bridgen x ao S T 

Regularities: economie, ix. 223 seng.5 
Sumber of instances required for 
ense, 189 n 298 at 
16, 344 379-80, 392; in human 
Sis, possible explanations of ixe 
306 sept; — psychological, is. 323 
Seng., 357 segs statistical establish- 
ment of ix. 220 seqq 3775 see also 
tinder Narona: laws di 

Religion: as the essentiel element of a 
culture, vi. 499, 516, 52r: as the 
highest kind of experience, x. 174; 
‘carrying-power’ of, viii. 516; domi- 
mandi oh im à eulturepattern, 
Siects of, viii, $65 seqq; return to 
Ss advance or evasion, vik 354 eq 
See wil, impossibility of it 483: 

Religions: 
“fancy vil. 795 vil sog. ; 
eneses ol, i. 55, 70 sequ see also 
Spel under Higher. 


Higher: 

anti-social nature of, question of, 
vii, 381, 383-4, 386 seqq- 

antithetical tendencies in, vil. 716 
seqq. 


ascháistio movements in, ix. 629-31. 

art, use of, see under ARTS; and undar 
Buors: Mahayana, 

as beneficiaries of institutions of 
universal states: armies, vii. 339— 

calendars, vii: 303-5; 

» Vii. 238-0, 23 

Ship, vii: 373-9; civil services 

vil. 369-72; communications, vi 

95-97, 98, 09, 102-3, 105- 

garrizons and colonies, vii. 158- 

835 languages and septa, vii. 

254-5; law, vii. 201-3; melting 

pote, vii. 158 seq; pacific atmo- 
Sphere, vi 76-757. provincial 
organizations, vii. 188-93. 

as carriers’ of culture, it. 711-13 
andn. 

as chrysalises, vile 392-419, 422, 
447-8, 551; Vii Sr sepp. 463, 6693 
157, 17,97, 160, 106-7, 116, 711, 


739. 
as ghosts of civilizations, vii, óga- 
as Intlligible fields of study, 


Viii. 97. 

as parts of a larger whole, vil 2. 

as responses to challenges, vili, 123= 
iix 394 
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Religions (cont). 
‘as so many alternative ways of ap- 
proaching God, vi. 5555. 143-4 
238. 
as a species of society, vi 
85,437, 6975 ix, 329, 
as £ symphony, vi 428 any 555, 
birthplaces of, vii, 90597; i. 96, 


i. 84, 86, 


Chich and State, relations bee 
DAN UN 
538 segg.» 556 seqq» 740-1. 
cotpetiton’ betweth, alternative 
outcomes of, vii, 437 seqq. 
conceptive phase of, wi. 364-6, 40%. 
conservatism of, x. 4. 
Conversions, standard time-span of, 
ix. 325-6. 
degeneration of, into lower religions, 
disputations on comparative merits 
Of, vii. ro6 and ms x. 238 m 
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‘economic legacies of, vii. 402-3. 
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3o-9o; ix. 649; as non-violent 
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vil, 475-6; as palingenesis, vi 
750; barbarians" role in, 
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Man’s control of material en- 
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as chrysalises, vii. 221, 423, 532, 
534; Vil. 83, Ba, 86, 628, 6685 ix. 

41, 620; tribulation in rela- 
on to, vii, 381, 423 seqq.» 426 1, 
526, 5343 ix. 174, 620; universal 


states as framework for, see under 
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gestative phase of, vil, 394, 396-402. 
Historical’ background of, vii. 759- 
68. 


ideologies as substitutes for, vii. 478. 
illumination and grace, vi. 563 seqq. 
images, use of, vil. 494 and n. 
individual, value of the, vii. 543, 
362; ix. 8. 
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from another, vii. 421, 423-4; 
vill. 405 and r.i ix. 708. 
institutional aspect of, vi. 545 seqq, 
537 and n., 558-9, 361-2, 563. 
intellect in relation do, vit 490-1, 
494. 405. 
intolerance, vein of, ix. 449- 
languages used by, vii. 254-5; ix, 
Shy Ten Th Te» quoi 
liberating effects of, vil. 433. 
liturgies, historical significance of, 
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martyrdom, significance of, vil 396 
monotheism ^ and ^ polyth 
struggle between, ix. 303-6. 
mysticism, vii. 429 and 7., 495. 
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Religions (cont, 
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Xi. 442-3, 555, 716-36, 740-1, 


Io sre oh vi 

relin d'rre of, vii yas 

Tationalists’ view ob vi 
E 

receptivity of 

Tensiesances of, er 
Ss 16374, 718-9. 

right to exchange one for another, 
viii. 565, 574. 

rudimentary, vii. 98, 421 7t, 422, 
429,448, 494 1 S32 and n» 7403 
viii. 83, 85, 417, 453, 454, 485; ix-. 
376; x: Se 

sclsmiatie forms of, see under Ban- 
BARIANS: religions. 
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with vi 483 sen; see alio under 
Semen: Modern Western, 

scriptures of, vl. 749-55; ir. 305, 
300, 799-10; x. 240 

secular iterare, attitude towards, 
ix 709-10. 
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wih 540) 36122, $06, 762 
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material achievement vi, 791-3» 
Jobers sequivaleneco vi. Jag 
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Gb Vi spar opportunities 
given by, vii. 362 segq.; power, 
Siferences in degree of i 370.7, 
394. 

time-spans of, vii. 506-7, 563. 

Universality oh potential Vit 565- 

Violence, riori fo vi 14-16. 
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o5, 106, 107. 
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riental, vii. 383-4, 386; vii, vast, 
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359, 627-8. 
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tion to, vii 764; animals, vision of 
God through, vii. 461, 466; anthro- 
ological evidence on, vii 759 
seqq. a8 social bond, vii. 387; com. 
mon elements in, vii. 260 2e 

484; corporate self-worship in re- 
Fedon to, vil. 493, 765 tags essence 
of, vii. $53, 761; fellowship with 
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for, vii. 761-2; inadequacy of, to 
satisfy human needs, vii. 740; in- 
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vil 759, 762, 764, 765; parochial 
dam fy vi 436, 461, 103; philo- 
Sephicatouile alienta tf 
473; ritual, importance of, vil. 471— 
$ Tgr ng survival of it Modem 

World, vi. 730 segg; viis rro me 
484; see also NATURE. worship of. 

simeretiom of, vil. 106, 107, 424-19 
AIT, 497, 441, 7475 vil 406, 4181 
ius. 
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Brahmó Samij; Jars Shinto; 
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Sons; Siete; ZOROASTANISH, 
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word, ix. 148; x. 114; Modern Wes- 
dern use of term, ix. 1-3, 6, 148. 
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through, ix. 358-9. o 

apparentation-and-athliation in rela- 
ion to, vil 98; be 7, 17, 16; see 
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Son. 

archaism in relation to, vii, 

Aristotelian, in the West, Vi 

45-8, 1567, 166. 

arificiality of, ix. 48. 
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144 seno 156, 163) 3 
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165, 672. 

“carriera” role of, vii 20%-5. 
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of elements, vi. S413 i 124 el 
165. 

counter-movements against, ie 62 
seqq. 75-78, 82, 147, 148, 152-5, 
197, 102, 175, 296, 719- 

creativity in relation to i. 142 egt, 
148 seqq., 358-9. 

cultural benefits of, 

cultor maturity essential for, fx 
Tap. 197. 

cultural tradition, unbroken, essen- 
tial for, is 7, 16, 129, 137 


vill. 98-99, 
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denouemeats, alternative, ix, 122-3. 
devitaliztion by, ix. 138 seqq 161, 

165. 

disintegrations of civilizations, rela- 
tion toy i. 5, 129-30. 

encounters between contemporary 
civilizations im relation to vii 
97 2680: i. 4-5, 118-16, 121, 

Far Eastern, ix, 40-45, 53-60, 62, 
120, 153-4, 162, 163, 363; 649-81, 
795 sed, 713- 

Futurism in, ix. 358-9, 363. 

geographical relation of the affiliated 
and the apparented societies in 
relation to, ix. 96 segge, 106 fedt, 
16-1, 69 

growths of civilizations, relation to, 
x. 5, 129-30, 163. 
immunity from, ix. 161-2 
intelligible fields of study for, viii 
667, 668, 670, 671. 
isolated elements, poisonous effects 
of, ix. 164. 
Tralian: 
Äristorelianismn, indifference o is 
7, 63. 131 se 

arie facet of, yi. 709, 720-153 
viii, 671, 672; ix. 2, 3 and m, 6, 
8, 66, 62-86, 111, 120, 156, 297. 

as d reaction against medievaliem, 
ix. 65-65, 67, 156. 

beginning of, ix. 7, 63, 65, 72, 82, 

Christian colouring of, ix. 66-67. 

counter-movements against, vil 
375; ix. 64, 65, 67 seqq. 82, 122, 
102, 175, 719. 

creativity of, ix 148, 151-3. 

Dante in relation to, ix. 72, 130, 
135, 359: 

identity of Westem and Hellenic 
Cultures, supposed, ix. 64, 718 


literary facet of, ix. 2, 3 and my 6, 
DUE 
15, 7133 x. 9-107 acquisition of 
original Hellenic works in Greek, 
Sie ros, 67232x, a im» 40, tro and 
dn 131 stg imitation of clasical 
Jieestuse, ix 72-73, 7105 revival 
of Latin version of Hellenic terse 
Sore, viil. 1025 ix. am, 135-6, 
locus'of, ix. 2 and n 
political facet of, vii. 446, 520; ix. 
3 and ahs 6, 7 sey 120, 126, 155. 
prelade 0, Vil. 162] ix 63, 22-73, 
sedition of Italian sub-culture be- 
ond Alps and across Western 


Mediterranean, ix. 2 »., 7-8, 13, 
135. 
roles, in Westem history, vit 
385.0 384, 520-15 vi 404) 7295 
Àx. 64 segg., 175, 716; x. 5, 98. 
Roman Catholic Church's attitude 
ovarde vi 457 vc vy Gop. 
Scientific Revolution in relation to, 
ix 67-68. 
social effects of, ix. 426. 
Superiality of, ix. $s- 
uniqueness, illusory appearance of, 
pe] 
snimesis i Felton so, ix x43 rtt, 
P 
nemesis of, i. 8, ses sep x61. 
Northumbrian, ie, 65764. 
Orthodox Christan, ile 409 m5 ix. 
22-31, 45, 56-58, 60-62, 73, 108, 
120, 127-8, 153, 162, 163, 363, 
706 n., 708, 710, 713, 714, 716-17. 
eripe mpaselbluy eb Ix 21-2. 
petrifying DÀ of, ix. 140 seqq., 
148 sat, 103. 
piping, of otra 158- 


psychic nature of, ix. 115, rar, 136, 
138 seqq. 165, 647. 

sterility of, ix. 165-6. 
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understanding of antecedent culture, 
question of, ix. 130 sega. 
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Ricci, Father Matteo, S.J., mission- 
ary in China, vii, 106, 197, 441-2, 
42 744, 747; Vill. 322 mi ip 215. 

Richard T Courdelin Kin of 

ingland, vili. 354- 
Richien, Armand fean du Plessis de, 
Cardinal, vii. 497. 

Ricimer, Sueve war-lord, magister 

editum in praesenti in western pro- 
inces of Roman Empire, vii. 338; 

352 n.; ix. 200, 300. 

Rienzi, Cola di, viti. roo. 

Ritis, the, viii. 20-21, 22, 24, 602. 
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vii 7212.5 vii 602, 613, 616, 
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Roads: Achaemenian, vii. 81-82, 98, 
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3, 2107. 247, 582, 586, 590-1, 
17, 623-4, 629-30, 634-5 and 
m, 639-40, gr, 642, 655, 658, 
669-703 ix. 537; African, vii, 99i 
Art Galighatea, vis B3, 98-99 
100, 101-2, 137, 143 My 148, 149, 
200; Aztec, Vii 87, 99; Chinese, 
Wü. 8s, S7», 9t, 99-100, 103) 
Egyptian New Empire's, vi 81 
Great North-East, in South-West 
Asia, vii. 98, 137, 143 m, 200, 202, 
203, 203, 206 and ty, 208, 210. 
224 n., 247, 586, 608, 6: 
Great’ NorthWest, 
Asia, vi. 208, 206 t 210 7, $902, 
616-17, 629 and m, 630, 635, 668 
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‘etal states, vil 81, 82 2, 83; Inca, 
Vii 85-86, 99; Indian, vii. 84, 99 
Yoa-j,_ 224 and my 225 and n: 
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fhe’, viis pora, 215 and me 20%, 
227 n.i viii, 358 s. 408; x. 2017. 
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45748, 110, 157, 164 166. 
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206; in New World, vi 99,192, 
236, 242, 251, assi viii. 315-16, 
$98, 636, 084; bx. 508-9; in 
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‘ts; atrocities of, vit 60-61 
brea “through y vi AR, T 
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28, 38. $7, 60-61, 66-67, 68, 62, 

277, 280, 382, tai 36, 299-300, 

640, 659, 660, 662, 664, 668, 074, 

680; containment of, in Augustan 

‘Age, vi. 122; counter-offensives 

against, vil. 66-67, 69 m, 73, 0373 
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[S 
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expansión ol, Vi 133-6, 153-6 
1613, 165, 166, 217, 219 my 5507 

will 93, 467, 411, 412, 415, 
439, 630; ix. o2, 658, 679 and n 
exploitation of subject peoples by, ix. 


i. $9-60, 139, 

153-4 and n., 156 and ny 157, 181, 
185, 358 m, 384m; vill. 25, 28, 
382; ix, 309, 554 m. 

frcedmen, position of, vit. 363-4, 3675 

585, 6r2, 618, 

frontiers of: vi. ro8-9, 117, 118 
and n, 165, 166, 217. 219 m5 
viii. 4, 19, 25, 36 n. 3587. 412, 
415, 630, 637, 642; Dx. 236, 529 n. 
709 n.; defence of, vii. 154-5, 16: 
218, 220, 320-1 m, 331, 322, 3231 
fc 615; natural frontiers, failure to 
attain, ix. 658 seqq., 679 and v. 

geographical range of, it 416,650, 
jerman barbarians, relations with, 
vii. 139, 188; ix. 742-3. 

ghosts of, vii. 31, 84, 694, 696-7; 
38-59; ix. 9 segg., 693, 695, 717; 
Single unchallenged reincarnation 
not achieved, ix. 649 seqq. see also 


Ewrraz; Muscovire Empme. 
Goths, chos with, vii. 336, 4015 


viii. 644; ix, 299-300; x. 72 and m, 
38-89. 

grain imports from Russia into, ix. 
385. 


Greece, role of, vii, 217; ix, 11a, 


627. 

Greek language, role of, vii. 220, 246. 

Hellenization, policy of, vii. 133-53 
vili. 407-8, 414) 439. j 

herbs, medicinal circulation of, vil 

Herodianism in, viii. s85. 

hypothetical reconstruction of history 
Of, in terms of Sinic history, ix. 
653, 669. 

immortality, illusion of 
45-46. 

interregnum following fall of, wi 


gun 


496. 
Italian province 


loss of, 


«299-301, 
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Roman Empire (ront). 
34i econquest of vil 11 m, 280; 
viii. 69, 278 300-1, 303, 
sa m, 664, 672; x 186, 187- 

languages used im, vi 10, 133, 134 

was y assi 708. 

‘appeals, provisions for, vii, x83. 

bararin successorestites! use of, 
Vi a803, 286, 287-8, 2935 vil 
EM 

‘cari o, in Modem World, vil 
376m. 293- 

codification af; beneficiaries of, vii- 
271-3, 293; Justinianean code, i 
263, 268, 271-2, 279, 280, 282, 
5394 vill 103, S413 i 24,28, asi 
‘reotosian eode, wi. 268, 280, 
282, 287; Urban Prime Per. 
petia Rien freezing ob vii 


E 
as d ensis ed 
evilution of, vi 266; i. a2, 30, 98. 
golden century of (A.D. 131-235), 


vile 267. 

humanizition of, viii. 277; ix a; 
pz Hee 

Traperial decree, vii. 266. 

infusion of, im Shari'ah, 
276 My 288-91. 


interpretation of, vii. 266-7. 
marriage, viii, 278 n.i ix. 24, 29. 
pagan character of Jostinianean, ix 
35. 
Patria Potestas, ix. 23 and n, 29. 
penal, ix as, 26 my 29. 
Fenaissances of, vi 286 n. 384, 539 
and n ix. 22, 27-30, 31°32) 34 
4s, 120, 157-8, 163, 106 
study of: at Berytus (Bayzat), vii. 
353 mist Bologna, vi, ali 
9, DEIZ and my 34m, Éa 
transiormation of, in East Roman 
Empire, ix. 22 jeg]. 
universal application of, vi. 26x. 
Jegimizaion of alien conqueror by, 
liberty forfeited as price of peace, vii. 


uis goo, 646. 

magistrates, titles of, ix. 646-7. 

A Min 

rnlltay systern of: 

"Augustan policy, vii. 194, 155 m4 
T84, 922 and my 323; Vl 20-27. 


barbarian mercenaries, insurrec- 
tion of (A.D. 400), viis 336. 
barbarians, enlistment of, vii, 333-8, 


339; viii. 42, 44; ix. 664, 668. 
cavalry, x. 224- 


‘Christian attitude towards, vii. 3395 
ro 

Gomitatenses, vii. 320, 322 
238 yes vil 2728, 

coat pf, vil, 25, 28. 

dodi, vi $1 and n. 

defence in depth, vii, 184, saco; 
Vi. 27-8, 642) ix. 005. 

Diocletianic reformas, vi. 158,320- 
3,399 397 1, Sio vii a5, 6 
iy ai tiom. 

equipment, s. 35 

progoer c. 
singe 

garrisons, vii. 17, 122-9, 144, 161, 
162, 320, 420. 

woes ip wem pro- 
‘inces, vil 337-8. 

influence of, on Christian Church, 

NOE 

internal policing, vii, 122-5, ga 

* iy, vii. 245 and a 

Limitanei, vii, 323 and «i vili 28. 

mobile standing army, see above 
under Comitatenses. 

organization and recruitment of 
‘Army, vii. 132, 140, 154-5 and %, 
156-2, 158 and m, Tages, ari 
EUER) 

343,396; o 900, Odo n 

Praetorian Guard, vil. 152-3, 1557 
150, 385, aisi, 38% 322-3 R 
Sai privileged position of, vi 
eg 

prestige of Army, vii. 3435 vii 467. 

Feligions of soldiers, vii, 161, 308. 

eserves, inadequacy of Augustan, 
vin sax ix, O80, 

sedentary militia, see above under 
pos 

seitiement of demobilized soldiers, 


33754 


vit 113. 

Severan reforms, vil. 156-7, 351 n- 
Vili 25, 27. 

social conditions of soldiers, vii. 


132, 323m 
standard of professional conduct, 
‘x, 615-14 and n. 

Urban Gohorts, vii, 331 and m 
negative character of, vil. 3, 56. 
pomade, relations with, Wi 357 

98; vili, r7, 66-67; ix. 649, 661, 
rion e m 
Oriental culture, reluctance to accept, 

Vi. sro-11, 513-1 
Oriental provinces: insurrections in 
(D. 125-16), b. 679-80 n.; seces- 
ton of Gas a, ix: 667-8; 
Palo below under süccessorcitnes, 
indigenous, 


INDEX 


Roman Empire (cont). 
pilgrimages in, ix, 112-13 2. 
Police system, vii. 83, Ba; see also 
PO above under military systema. 
political geography of, vii. 216-20, 
357-8 1.5 be. 660, 
political unity achieved by, vii 
497% 
population problem in, vii. 217 n. 
postal system in, vii. 83, 92, 96-97- 
prestige of, vii. 43-4, rio, 134, 320. 


private associations, suppression of, | 


vii. 57 75- x 

proletariat, internal, vii, 146, 152-8; 
ix, 507. 

provinces: administration of, vii. 
152, 106, 184, 1897, 187, 188, 
191, 192, 217, 218, 245, $29 i 
functions of, vii. 164-5; Italian 
status’ of privileged communities 
in, vii. 154 and m, 155, 162; Lat 
ization of, vii. 155. 

raison d'étre of, ix. 126, 409, 613% 
AEA 

reconstruction ol, in sth centu 
Apa in central and Oriental pros 
vinces, ix. 300, 663-4. 

religions: competition between, vii 
71, 378, 386, 388, 434, 532M5 
viil, 510-11; ‘nature-worship, ix. 
359; Oriental, hostility towards, 
vii, 75; viii. 277, 402, 5143 pagan- 
ism, Vii. 8-9, 382, 383, 308, 40r 
x. 88, 89; propagation of, by mili- 
tary garrisons on frontiers and by 
colonies, vii. 161-3; psychic energy 
finds outlet in, vii. 386, 4015 ix. 
639, 640; state-worship, vil. 385, 
434; Ix. 0, 359, 620; see also above 
tinder military system; see also 
‘Cassar-Worstip; CHRISTIANITY; 

Cruz; Isis; luwerra Dour- 
cuENvs; Junarst; MrrHRAISM. 

Sasanian Empire, relations with, vii. 
217, 659; Vill. 49, 51 1, 364 T, 409 
71541213, 446, 6025 18-91 7,236, 
284, 5293 x. 221. 

self-confidence of, viii 

Senatorial Order, 
1557, 157 and 

385, 363, 367, 386, 

ivice, conception of, vil 

el tavolato fa e S aut 

ars (AD. 235-8 

spiritual vacuum in, vil. 385-6, 395; 
ix, 608. 

steam-engine, 
4970. 

successor-states: barbarian, vil. 13, 
99, 158, 1807, 188, 280-3, 284 
seqq., 289, 296, 407; Vii. 15, 68, 73, 


130-1. 
vil. 152, 


XE 


failure to use, viii. 
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277-8 and n, 28o, 281, 361, 458, 

534-5, 630, 651, 6535 ix, 13, 22, 

127, 301, 375, 646, 650, 652, 653, 

664, 660, 671, 745; indigenous, 

ix. 22, 667 seqq. 674, 680-1. 

tax evasion in western provinces, vil 
PS 

unity, Justinian’s partial success in 
reestablishing Be 668." ooo 

universality, claim to, vil 49465 viii. 
[LE v a D) E 

urbanization off vii E 

Zealotism and Herodianitin in, vi 
585, 612, 619. 

See aho Aus: Primitive Mus 
lim; Avausrus; CONSTANTINE I| 
Diocierus; Ecvpr; HADRIAN 
Haw EMPIRE; Jews; JUSTINIAN; 
Marcus Avmitius; Ros. 

Roman State: 

administrative system of, ix. 539-40. 

Ager Romanus, division of, into 
Voting districts, ix. 539 and 1. 

agrarian revolution (133-111 B.C), 
ix. 260, 355. 

aggressiveness of, ix. 266 and m., 267. 

agricultural labourers, landless, vi, 
713 and m, 

anarchy, period of (133 3.6.31 28), 
ix, 269, 271, 453, 459-001 X. 122-3, 
124. 

as march-state, vii. 216. 

campaigning season for, vii. 301-2- 

centre of gravity of, ix. 299, 300. 

Citizenship im, viis THY my 213M, 
246 m5 be. 353-43 x. 87, T32, 

city-states: Zecolonization. of de- 
Vastated, vii. 109-10; relation to, 
vii 3, 136 and m. 

civil wars: (90-80 mc), ix. 268-9, 
271; X. 124, 130-2; (49-31 3.0), 
ix 268-0, 271; 

client states of, vii. 164. 

colonization policy of, vii. 109-10, 
Ir» 112-13 and no 136. d 

communications system in, ix. 539- 
40. 

constitution unavowedly amended by 
Augustus, ix. 723, 724-5. 

corporations, " ecelesiastical 
political, vii. 236 and m 

cultural changes, acceleration of 
‘tempo of, ix. 335-6, 358. 

dating, system of, vii. 298. 

Decenvisi appointed in 451 B.C., ix. 
355- 5 

demoralization of, after Hannibalic 
War, vil. 3, 112 m» 364. 

economic policy of, vii. 136 and x. 

Equestrian Order, vi. 364. 

‘thos of, vil. 111. 


and 
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Roman State (cont). 
expansion of, vii, 108-9, rro, 111 
and m, 136, 162-5, 106 n3 vil 
411-12, 630) 706; ix 266 rm 269, 
‘nancial aae ol st vi Sen 508. 
[TE TOM 
geographical range ol, ix. sa 
Great Power = of i. 263- 
Hellenization of, vii. 439. 
‘knockout blows! delivered by, ix 
2251, 263, 271; X64 5 
dangotges ised oy vii 


law, system of, vi 
355; see 
MPIRE: law, 

militarism of, ix. 752. 


milia system introduced by 
Marius, i. 113 n. 

official years current in, vii. 301-2. 

Oriental cultural influences, reluc- 
"ance to accept, Vil 519, 219-14- 

Papacy as ghost of vii. 695 

piracy in period of pay (133 
Gr), vie 93, 165-5. 

Biss Uni, ocak oe 
262-3 n. 

provinces, functions of vii. 164,165. 

Felgion im, vill $10, 514 and m, 
siam Gas So S 

religious persceutionby, vii. 75, 84m. 

Tise of, x 263 and m, 200. 208 hi 


9p 
scale of at different dates ix. 097 
Ses-power of, vili 486; ix. 200 n. 
Seleucid Monarchy, relations with, 
Kr rA 
616, 618, ed 
slaves reluctance to enfranchise, vii, 
ERE aret by a 
sole supremacy achieved by, ix. 263, 
266, 267, 271, 289 
tyranny exercised by oligarchy, vii. 

ri^ 

Vestal Virgins, viii, s82 n. 
Zealotism in, viii. gba n 
Ste aho wider Avsacto Ewrms; 
Cammaor  CaRTHAGINIAN Ent 
gis; Erncscans; Jews; MACEDON 

Romance languages, the, ix. 71 and my 
“Paty BE nu 708. 

‘Romania’, ce East Rowan Enerins. 

Romano-Achacan War (146 BG), ix. 
269" 

Romano-Bulgarian Wars, vii, 20% 
2» qoi a53 m bb, 6703 B 
15,60, 105 

Romana-Gothie War (aD. 537-53), 
Mi 380, 936; vil 69. 


Romano-Jowish Wars, vi, gsr; wi 
274, 296 and n. 297, 298 an 
300, 412, 446, 601-2, 622; ht. 30: 
522, 614 m; x. 60-61, 66-67, 94-9 
Romano-Macedonian Wars, vii. 108 
Issand n E ae 
269, 270; X. 64 My 134-5. 
Romano Parthian Wars, 


or, 143 My 2495 Vil 
445, 449, 6023 
EON : 

Ronabo-Putic Wars, vil 75, 0 109, 
Tri 112-19 andar, 134, 184 217 ms 
30r, 30m, 353. 364; VÍ 247, 411; 
dia, 429 and n, 437, 458, 5825 
OS Job: ix. niis agis 365, 268 
717 467, 260, 270,272 ty 445 dle 
Si sap my 660, 6015 x 7, 4 and 
my 5,94 123. 

Ronjane-Rtasian War (A. 1043-6), 

Romaino-Seleucid War (192-189 3.62, 
SI oa, Caf, 663, 695-6; ir. 263, 


269. 

Romands IV Dhioyénis, East Roman 
Emperor, viii. 389 v. 

Romanovs, the, vii. 573; viii. 142. 

Romans, the, origin of, vill. 704-7. 

Rome: as capital of Kingdom of Italy, 
Nil. 238; as city-state, ix. 263; as an 
Hellenic city, viii. 706-7; as a holy 
city, viii. 383; ix. reo; Capitol, 
Gibbon's experience among ruins 
of, x 10) and m. 204-5, 206; dei 


Middle Ages, viii. 383; prestige of, 
vii. 232, 233; religious role of, vi 
95 and n, 238; sack of, by Gott 
fap. 410), vile 10, 11) 229; Vi 
Wit ahaa aber bor a ob 
by Vandals (a.D. ass) vi 93, 2291 
väi 73, 515m; ix. 674m; secular 
pilgrimages to, ix. 111512, 113, 
Romulus “Augustulus’, Roman Em- 
peron, vi dob à Vii 14, 695 is 


Romwald I, Lombard Duke of Bene- 
vento, x. $4. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, ix. 597. 

Roper, William: The Life of Sir 
‘Thomas More, quoted, vii. 522-3. 

Rosamund, daughter of Cunimund 
‘King of the Gepids, wife of Alboin 
King of the Lombards, viii, 652, 


INDEX 


Rose, J. H.: The Life of Napoleon I, 
quoted, vii. 269. 

Rosenberg, Alfred, vii. 38 

Rosetta stone, they ie T17- 

Roseni, Cario, Venetian consul in 

yp vil. 233. 

Ross, Bit Denison, x. 22 n 

Rostovtzeff, Michael vit. 157.53. 222; 

Rostow, W. Wa ix 2317, British 
Eronomy of the Nineteenth Century, 
quoted, 226-30, 313, 316 ma 317 
318, 444 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, vii. 269; ix. 
146, 463. 

Rovtton, M. B, x. 174, 178, 179, 380, 
18r, 183, 188 m. 197, 208 ter 2391 
conimenta by, quota x. 172m, 
373, 179 My 183 My 187 ny 192. 

Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes the 
Bactrian, wife of Alexander the 
Great, vi 

Royal Institute of Intemational 
“Affairs, the, x. 18, 22, 228, 237-8, 


239 241. 
Royal Mail Steamship Line, the, ix. 
369. 
Rubens, Sir Peter Paul, vii. 713, 714- 
Rubi, Marqués de, inspector of 
‘northern border of New Spain; 
AD. 1766-7, viii. 636, 642. 
Rukn-ad-Din Khurshäh, (last) Grand 
Master of the Ismi'ilis, x. 72 s. 
Rallus, P. Servilius, vii. 110m | 
Rumania: Jews in, viii, 293 m.; juri. 
dical independence, achievement of, 
vit 17, 118 national state, establish: 
ment of, vii, 17; viii. 190; ix. 242; 
nationalismin, viti. 613, 616; Ortho- 
dox Church in, vii, 194 s; political 
history of, vil. 194 m. ; Russian Em- 
pire, relations with, viii. 193-4 and 
} territorial aspirations of, vii. 
U.S.S.R., relations with, vili 


198; Westem World, selaion to 
T cons n2, 478s re also Grenet 


Mopern. 

Rumanian language, the, viii 
ix. 713. 

Rumelia (Rumili), origin and signi 
ficance of name, vili. 722-5; Otto- 
man Empire, role in, vii. 683; vili 
250-7, 262, 204, 715, 717, 722-3, 
728. 

Rumelia, Eastern, autonomous princi- 
pality of, vii, 17, 118. 

Rumeliot | Orthodox Christians, 
Westernization of the, vili. 180-2. 

Romi, JalLad-Di, x 144; Math 
mate, quoted, ix. 197, 405; x. 128. 

Runciman, $.: “Adhemar of Le Puy 
‘and the Eastern Churches’, quoted, 


194%) 
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ili, 380; A History of the Crusades, 
Quoted, vii. 376 n, 978; ix, 106; 
A History of the First Bulgarian 
Empire, quoted, ix. 714-15 1 

Rupen, Cllician Armenian prince, vi 


35 
Rurik, House o, vili 40r, 470. 

Rusa TID, King of Urartu, vil 662 n: 
Russell, Norman adventurer in East 


Roman Empire, viii. 3577. 379. 
389 m 
Russa: arbitrary government, ac- 


‘quiescence in, ix. 478; belief in own 
destiny, vii. 35, 36, 37, 30, 40; viii 
130-1, 133, 134, 135, 130, 146, 398, 
gor, 702; ix. $84-3; Byzantine in- 
fluence on, vii. 669-70, 676-8; 
capital cities of, vii. 38, 39 and m, 
220, 221-3, 232, 235, 237, 299 
poi; vili. 126, 130; conversion to 
Christianity, viil- 399, 400, sos, 588, 
646, 676, 726; ix. 715, 716; cul 
tural and ‘material ‘achievements, 
relation between, vil 725 m.; endur- 
ance of people, iw. $16, 5397 
"European" and ‘Asiatic’, viii. 723, 
yas; independence, will to, vi 
131 seqq., 1433 intelligentsia in, viii 


2oph. 339, 341 My 342, 3437 
539-40, 608 n; ix. $64 n; literature. 
ol, viii. 182, 339, 342, 608, 6rr; 


sion ol, ix. 383, 7155 
national éthos 


aise Krev, Puiscrpatir or; West- 
fem aggression against, il. 177, 327- 
S, 69071; viti 127-8, 136 seglo 143, 
146, 150, 151 and f, 271.2, 399, 
467, 551 n 087 n: ix. 249, 494, 512, 
$105 see afro under RUSSIAN EMPIRE? 
French invasion; Zealotism and 
Herodianism in, viii. 606-8, 613-14 
618, 619, 701; see also MuscoviTs 
Enpras; Russian Empe; U.S.S.R. 
Russian Empire (Petrine): 
sicura technique i vii 687-8 
aristocracy in, vil. 349, 350, 358-9, 
366. 
as Testored universal state 
vili 142, 182. i 
autocracy In, vili. 141, 677, 7025 ie. 
479-2, 550» 


di. 573; 
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Russian Empire (Petrine) (cont. 
Baltie states, relations with, ix 754 
bourgeoisie in, viii. 339, 343, 701-4 
Calmucks, relations with, i. 743, 


p 

capt city of vii. 38, 221, 222,235. 

Church and State, selations between, 
vi 29 ni vil. dr 

citizenship n, vit 376- 

ukene By Vi 345, 36, 359, 
338, 360. 

communications, system vii. 84- 

Cultural influences on, Western, vili. 
128 segg. 

P used in, vii gra. 

sting, system of, il. 299 7. 

Decetibasts” revolt in, vil, 234-5 
Sn m, 341 me SST and m, 687 n. 

decline oh i 223, 5747. 

dlowntal Of, vic 39, 974 and n. 
130, 142 305-3, 4071 474 816. 

educstional policy of, for taining 
administrators, vi 29 2, 360 
Sir; vi ssa. 

‘enlightenment, Wester, effects of, 
Vi. $3940. 

espionage in, i 359-60. 

Soll met of oat ta. 

Spansion of, vil 64; Vli 96, 729, 
138 and m.s 196, 198, 220, 253,250, 
EXE 
Tar; Bo 242, 248, 453 454 532, 
Tas Tass 7 

French invasion of (1812), vii. 177, 
327-8, 691; ville 137, 138, tais 
267, 087 nix. 249, 496 $12. 

geographical range of vile and n 

Grea Power status of, vi 329; ix 


239. 

humiliation_of, through defeat by 
Japan, viii, 336 and n. 

implication in Western Balance of 
Power, ix, 248-9. 

Jews in, vii, 276 and n, 287, 292, 

3,302, 30%, 307. 

Lea in, vit, 887 and m 
Antheran influence on, vi. 677, 678. 

military officers as revolutionaries, 

serm. 

military system: alien officers, vii 
731; conseription, selective, ix 
$27, 508; defence, strength in, ix. 
31, 5:6; Imperial Guard, role of 
Xi 234-5 and mj peasants, re- 
cruitment of, ix. sob, sta; pro- 
fessional army created by Peter the 
Great, vii 319 and f, 339, 338; 
promotion, arrangement for, vi 
358; Streltsy, vili, 240 and s, 603, 
Go, 614, 619; ix 598; see alo 


under Parar I Tre Great: mili- 
tary policy, 
Muslim victims of, viii. 692-3. 
national self-determination, effect of, 


NT 

avy of, vili. 195, 233: 

nomads, relations with, vili. 1742. 
227, 233-6. 271, 617, 644-53 ix. 


45, 450, 74 4t 145, 750. 

non-Russian “Orthodox Christians, 
‘ations with VL irs, 168 
166, 167 n» 187, 192 segg 

north, colonization of the, viii. 6867. 

Banslav moverent in relation to, vii, 
191-5, 2831 be 339 534. 

parliamentary government, 
of, vile 342-3; 

pertüntry, position of, viii. 686-8; 
se also above military system and 
eis serídom. 

political étos of, viii. 677- 

Position of, towards end of eigh- 


failure 


i, 754 


E policy of, vii. 578, 579; viii. 


session (1909), abortive, vil. 139, 
687 m; ix 516. 
revolutions (197), vii. 157, 223, 
415; Vili. 113, 129, 134, 130, 142) 
339, 342, 343, 687 m, 688, 70x, 
asi 16, 15a ma 516, 565, 569. 
revolutionary movements, vili $9 
Russification policy, ix. 550, 55. 
Serbia, relations with, vili 193. 
ser in, vili. 0867 andy 687-8 
Slavophil movement in, vii. s 
132, 607-8, 611, 701. 
social schism in, vil. 222, 
successor-states of, b. 474-3. 
Sweden, relations with, vil 221; vi 
137,138 and n., 150, 220, 339, 4071 
ix. 239, 248, 433, 512. 
‘Tatars, Crimean, relations with, viii. 
227, 233-41 IX. 743, 7A 
technological backwardness of, ix. 


E» 
teclogeal ace with the West, 
197-8, 467, 614-5. 
EB PS B, 97 208. 
i V Russian popu- 
lation of vili 607, 613 
village communities (nibs) im, vil 
Sieen. 
Western employees of, vii. 359 and 
7i Vili, 555 na 73T 
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Russian Empire (Petrine) (cont.). 

Weser Worlds setion ath vi 
128 1600. 139, 150-1, 198, 207 m 
208, 271, 701-3: ix. 24h. 

Westernization ol, vii. 23 n, 37, 38- 
39, 64, Bo, B4, 221, 222-3, 235, 
237, 339, 349, 359, 573, 874 and ny 
579.5 Vli. 112, 120, 130, 132-3; 
138, 149, 150-1, 182, 195, 209, 
208, 236, 239-40, 265, 318, 320, 
339740, 3417, 454, 467, 499%, 
336, 339-40, 550, SaF m $55 sen, 
508, 671, 674-5, 677, 695, 701, 
7253 iG 230, 259, 414, 569, 743, 
244, 753, 754, 

‘See olio under BuLaanta; ENGLAND; 
FINLAND; GERMANY; GREAT 
Bairam; Greece, Monsen; Hapse 
ono Mowancity (DANUBIAN); 
any; INDIA: British Raj 
Korea; Manonu Evie; M 
roms; Monconta, Outer; Mos- 
cow; Parsia; Perm I Tut 
Great; POLAND-LITHUANIA; 
RUMANIA. 

Russian language, the, vii. 239, 275 n. 

Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public, the, vii. 142 six. 351- 

Russians, White, the, viii. rag 1, 126- 
“7,18, $00, 607, 6x2, 613. ; 

Russo-Japanese War (1994-5), vi 
139, 146, 320, 467, 087 n. ix. 239, 
249, 516; x 137-8; 

Russo-Swedish. War (1701-21), vii. 
2215 vil, 198 and m zat 929; c 

ER 

Russo-Swedish War (1808-0), ix. 248. 

Russo-Turkish comme 
June 1783), viii. ros 

Ruseo-Turlish War (1686-1700), vii, 


240.5 ix. 154 7 

dre TUER War (1711), vii 

Russo-Turkish War (1768-74), vii. 
16, 477; vili. 120, 127-83, 172, 
17h ma 173 My 190, 192, 193, 195, 
96, 227 n., 230, 233-4, 235 T 230, 
240) 247, 249) 265 My 270, 34E Tis 
509; ix. 106, 134 n 695. 

Russo-Turkish War (1787-92), viii. 
196, 239; 

Russo-Turkish War (1807-12, 


Ruseo-Turkish, War (1828-9), viii. 


271, 687 n; ix. 242, 512. 

Russo-Turkish War (1877-8), vii. 
118; viii, 146, 256, 271; ix. 242, 
EN 


Rustam, Persian founder of Kharijite 
principality in the Maghrib, vi. 
gon. 


Rustem, hero of the Seistint Iranian 
epic, x. 44. 

Rutilius Namatianus, Claudius, 
382, 383, 398; De Reditu Suo, 
quoted, vii, 10-11, 68, 38 

Ruyter, Admiral Michael Adrianzoon 
de, ix. 36s. 

Rycaut, Sir Paul, viii, 227; The Present 
‘State of the Ottoman Empire, 
Quoted, viii. 162. 


Sabaism, see under Sur'ısm. 

Sabines, the, vii. r11 n. 

Sabinus, Syrian soldier in Roman 
Army, ix. Grim. 

Sachs, Judith, x. 239. 

Sacrament, origin of the word, vii. 


SÁT, ar wot, Primitive Matin 
gros vi Veg quit D 

seen em e 

Sadducess the, i ssa. 

SE Stok ilm, or 

lr angor 

Salawi Epio: extsbliatment of, vil 
Za af; erant ob Se gir 
EEG Opin 
aernisy in relation i, vil 
Gro, bry; Shiiem-cer ceablidhsd 
religion ‘ef, wi 416, 493, Sita. 
Tay Tho, ao; is Us rn 55,4083 
Tw intubus on. taa, Mato 
holy places in ‘Iraq, policy regard- 
Ing, c 98, Tog; stronghold of 
etre loan Cima) Shii 
transfered rom da to Ire, fn 
Sr use of, ws polldcal weapon 
dices "Sunni stes vil. 133 y 
493; ix. 122, 462; Sunni dervish 
alors decim di v 
"tr Uzbeio, relations with, v. 
Tosi see a under Ottoman’ Ent 
ids, Fonun 

Saint John, Kags of, vi. 229. 

Saint Quentin, Battle of (10 Rogut 
1557), m. 

Sul Ganon, Louis de Rouvroy, Due 
xr 

Sainthood, vil. 388-92, 514 segg 
522-3, 563, 567, 766; ix. 149, 401-2; 
Syeda 

Sida Corimunion of, s. 140 sets 


236. 
Saka (Sakas), the: administrative re- 
ceptivity of vii, 188; Apa (Aps- 
siakoi, ‘Water Sakas’), vii. 645-6. 
as probable originators of post- 
Achaemenian Iranian epic poetry, 
2067.; x. 44; Bactrian Greek 
Empire, invasion of, in and cen- 
tury 3.6.7 viii. os, 471m; ix. 66a; 


ES 
"beyond the Sex vii, 682,68: 
se alio Seviis; domination of 
Oxus-Jaxaries Basin by jm 7th 
Centuiy mc, vi. 94-03; generic 
sins he ame G17 fiume 
Tesi CAmyrgiol,Augasiol) aa 
Aia foedera vi 0, 
1792, Sh), 617, 643, 644-5) 640 
nn 65b, 685, 680; Bactrim asso- 
Eign mih, Atbammeninn Vi 
royalty of, yii. 643, Gat am 
Rendgear of vin Gag ay 646 


religious rites of, vik. 617; horses, 
Breeding and use of vi 666-9; vit 
27; S96; Indis, invasion of, vi 


63, x88; vi 17; i 506,662; langue 
age of = r7; of the Marshes, viis 
Gas, 646; "08 the Plains, vi 645s 


[^13 (Orthokoryba 

tioi, "Pointed-Hoods', Mi 
vii, 620, 643 s. 645, 646, 681, 684, 
685, 686; viii. 431; x. 53-55; water- 
ways used by, vili. 17, 471 m3 bx. 
66a, 

Sakelcog, M, Vi: H [ldondergos 
xarà ri Aeurépay Towprorparías, 
quoted, viii, G82. 

Sakuma Shozan, Japanese student of 
‘Wester artillery, ii. 325.» 

Saladin (Yusuf Salth-ad-Dinan- 

isi), Vi 13 and m 14-183 vii 

453 M354 1 359, 360, 459; 

Salamis, Battle of (480 B.C.) vi 
X14. 

Saljaq Empire: as succestor-state of 
“Abbasid Caliphate, vii. 362m, 3715 
viii. 96, 359, 365; educational policy 
of, for training administrators, vil 
362 n. 

Sljág Sultanate of Ram: break-up of, 
ix. 652 m; establishment of, viii 
368; non-Ottoman successor-states, 
of, vili 248 n. 

Saljüqs, the: “Anatolia, invasion of, 
Vil. 197, 675 2.3 Vi. 368, 389 m. 
dorem 9977h, 401; Buwayhie 
conquered by, vil 14, 150, 3201 vil. 
359; chivalrousness of, viii- 397 1.1 
culture, attractiveness of, to Ana- 
tolian Greek Christian peasantry, 
yiii. 395-6 m; Ghaznawids defeated 
by, viii, 49; Islam, conversion to, 
Vik. 371; ix. 36; Syria, invasion of, 
viii. 371; see also under ARMENTANS) 
East Ronan Enpre; Monoors. 

Salonica (Thessalonice): Cassander's 
foundation of, viii. qaam; Crux 
saders’ Kingdom of, viii. 360; geo- 
political position of, viii. 28a ny 422 
75; Jewish settlement in, vii ada fa 
281; sack of, by Leo of Tripoli (A.D 


i 4355 
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904), vii. 3483 sack of, by Normans 
(ap. 1183), vili. 375., 380, 392, 


307m. 
Salt, Henry, British Consul-General 
in Egypt, viii, 242 n. 

Salvage and salvation, the diference 
‘between themeanings of, vii. 536-7. 
Salvius lulianus, Roman jurist, vii. 

263 n. 
‘Simin, progenitor of Siminid princes 
of Transoxania and Khurdsin, vii, 


399. M 

Süminids, the, vii. 14, 150, 151m, 
399, 704; viii. 96. ‘ 

Samaritans, the, vii. 142; viii. 9o, o4, 


Salaries, the, x. 131 and a. 
Sumoyedi, the, và 760. 
Šamši-Adad I, King of Assyria, x. 


175, 176, 178, 180, 181, 185, 187 n 
18B and n., 190, 192, 210, 211. 

Samsigeramus, Arab barbarian war- 
Jord in former domain of Seleucid 

lonarchy, ix. 392. 

Samson, myth of, ix. 145, 154, 196. 

Samsu-ditana, King of Babylon, x. 
171 184. 

Sanist-iluna, King of Babylon, x. 184, 
186, 204 n, 208, 209, 210. 

Samuel, the Brophet, ix. 380 n. 

Samuel, West Bulgarian Emperor, viii 
191m. 

San Remo, Conference of (April 
2929), viil. sog n. 

San Stefano, Peace Treaty of (3 
March 1878), viii, 256, 272. 

Sancho Garcés II, King of Navarre, 
vili. 372 d. 

Sandys, J. E.: A History of Classical 
‘Scholarship, quoted, ix. 134, 135. 
Sankara, Father of” post-Buddhaic 
Hindu Church, vii. 452-4 n., 750 n. 
Sanskrit language, the, vii. 253, 255, 
so n.; viii 604 n., 672; ix. 78 segg 

151, 153, 363, 785, 708, 709; X. 9, 
15, 198-200. 
Sansom, Sir George (G. B.): Japan, A 


Shot Cultural” History, quoted, 
is 61-62, 87, 128m, 262. 
the, vii. 477; Vili. 1o m, 602, 


"rs, ir i 9) 46 
Sapard (Spars, Sevordik), the, vil 
610m, 618, 653, 675-6, 685, 688. 

goa womb den 

Ser (fein) of Aad, war 
ee, We asa TA 

Sargon arrain Ii, ds. of Asx 
vin gon ote 

Sarmatians, the, vi 1394 286" 668; 
"677 io Bbo ma 56 ve a 
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Sasanian Empire: administrative 
policy of, vii. 180; Arabs, relations 
with, vii 64, 139 148, 149; vii 
52 and n.; army, deserters from, to 
Primitive Muslim Arabs, vii. x49 7. 
as abortive universal state, 
572m; as Achacmenian Empire's 
Successor-state, vil. 190; as Arsacid 
Empire's successor-state, viii. 412; 
as Seleucid Monarchy's successor 
state, vi. 202 n.; capital city of, vii 
202 n., 207 my 227; civil service of, 

colonization policy of, 
‘communications, syss 
. i88; culture of, wi 
X. 44; currency of, 

Vii. 319, 316 .; deportation policy 
of, viii, 409 m; duration of, vit 1895 
establishment of, vii. 189, 190; vil, 
$i, To 467: expansion, af vis 
149, 201; viii. 413, 446; frontiers, 
defence of, vii, 131 n., 228; Magi, 
position of, vii. 189; marches of, 
Vil. 659; monuments of, vi. 207 m. 
overthrow of, vii 189 3, 190, 201, 
704i. vill, 49, $1; x. 69, 73, 116; 
Provincial "administration ‘of, vi 
189; raison d'étre of, vii. 
413i religions of, vit. 189-90, 36 
Vill, 364m, 611; ix, 302, 462, $29; 
role of, in’ Syriac history, i. 330 
m; Sindi settlers in, vit, 143 2.3 
violence of, viii. 616; see also under 
doas: Primitive Muslim; Rowan 

Sataspes, unsuccessful Persian mari- 
time explorer, vil. 642 v. 

Su'üdi Arabia; Herodianism and 
Zealotism in, viii. 6033 oil deposits 
in, yiii, 270. 

Sive-Siderbergh, T., x, 206; "The 
Hyksos Rule in Egypt, quoted, x. 
200, 202-3, 205 1, 207 1. 

Savigny, Friedrich Karl von, German 
student of Roman law, ix. 645. 

Saviours: forerunners, vii. 55; with 
the sword, vii. 55, 76 
with "the time-machi 

Savonarola, Girolamo, vii. 

Savoy, House of, ix. 404. 

Saxons, the medieval continental, 
68, 384, 387, 630; ix. 93 2. 

Sayabijah, the, vil. 143 n. 

Scanderbeg (İskender Bey, George 
Kastridtis), Albanian patriot, x. 

Scandinavian Civilization, abortive 
‘absorption of, into Western Civili 
zation, vil 446 m; vii. 68, sos, 506, 
S08, s44 ns 587-9, 617; be 4643 in 
Teeland, ix: 590. 
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Scandinavian countries: civil ibetis, 

wale attached to er 389; son 
emocrecy i, ie 3 

Sisdinamico, the: ebloniztion by, 
vi 385, does cutus chango 

và oh i. geri, culture o! 

S087. Cade fence on, vitz 

Sij ian Renaissance falc 

Snot on, e 357; demoralization 

eh by” contact with” Western 

Christendom "vi 47; "North 

‘Ameria discovered by, vii, 7t n» 

Soo rude by, dio Wee 

Eiops, vii 16, 47, 359, 351,506 

Sonversion to Chistian, 

m; vile 71. astea, 420, 385, 7265 
Ses i" “Rina dor 
Ship, vili 48s; x. s7; thalassocracy 
doeet Weimer qst 
i, vii 351-2; i 997-8; Beate 
and Hetodacians SE vig SÜD 
Gra, 610, 017) ix 357, 359) se ad 
pad 
ron Resa. 

Sesto, P, Vettius, Marsian general of 
the Tuan Confederacy, s ja 

Eo 

phic Compania et Chrnalogi de 
Tdi Occidenialo, quoted, s. 175, 

Schedel, Hartmann, ix. 178-9 and i 
zia wee dio NORMEN 
Gowen, 

sche fs Tinker. Serift, quoted, 
FU 

Schilizzis Peter, vili 179 n 

Šele, Johann Ghrietoph Friedrich 
von, vil. 715; vii. 679 

Schism inthe Body Social, vii. 1-a; 
vill o7, 498, 529) 615; io $ 347; 
T aa aga; ih the Soul vl tt, 
3987 Et 628; x 226, 253. 

scflchnann Pastor Benat rg 160-1. 

Behtsmenny eiui, Be Dor x 
12716, 17, 19, 28, 37 Mo 140) Mj, 
pan EE 
184) Is, itsodücion to, quoted, 
X aeri ra 15,149, 150) 135- 

Sismalkald “League! of Protestant 

schmidt, Father Wu vii. 484 and n. 
The Origin and Growth of Religions 
usted, i yon, 705 

Schubert Base 172. 

Schumpeter, J. Ay ix 3315 Business 
Chet siot ie anion om 
ET 

Sr Édi: Hoy of the Fash 
People in the Tine of Jasus Chri, 


Arabie, vili. ra2, 518, 670. 
cumulative knowledge” of, ix so, 
To 729, 753: Xe 38. 

Helenie, sender Hsiabiat Civint- 
ZATION: culture 

Medieval Western, viii. rom, 3733 
ix, 46-7 and n. 132, 156-7, 106. 

Modern Western: as liberator from 
theological impedimenta, vii 
401-2; contributions made by, to 
Samalative equipment of Man 
Kind, ix 7o; controlled experi- 
menis, question of need for, ix. 
aei segg.; empirical methods of, 
vit 468, 485-90 n, 405 m; History 
in relation to, ix 182 sqq., 190-1, 
197, aoa seqq., 217; intellectual 
irem, es! A 
‘748-93 intellectual heroes of, ix. 
192 and m; intellectual honesty 
relation to, vi. 482, 4807, 4905 
Just for power ministered t0, by, 
zs 3 moj Man's view of Universe 
‘transformed by, vi 1197m» 374 
5173 moral issues raised by, vie 
481-2, 487-8; ix. 740; origin of, 
Vile 47%) 474% 476, 480-1; viii 
1197, 287, 5195 e 31 47, 67, 
156-7, popularization of, Vli 517- 


18; practical application of di 
Coveries, vili. 324, 519; ix. 2243 
prestige of, viii. 119 n; prospects 


496; ix. 184 seqg 197, 202 Seng 
‘Religion insolation’ to, vi 483 
MILII eer Vi oe: 
Roman Catholic Church’ attitude 
towards, vili 609, 614; spiritual 
impotence of, vii. 488-00; study 
of, prohibited in Japan” under 
‘Tokugawa Shogunate, vil. 302, 
617; time-scale established by, vii 
452-5, 5083 eealso ANTHROPOLOGY: 
Ásmonomy: Aronne Scumcr; 
Biorooy; Economies; Psvonos 
Looy; SoctoLoor. 

primitive, ix. 626. 

Social milicu, relation to, ix. 48, 49- 
$e, 697 seqq. 

theological bases of, vii. 4o2 n. 

‘Scientific, different usages of the 
word, ix. 199-2, 194. t 

Scipio, L. Cornelis Aslgenus, vit 
96. 

Scipio Aemilianus, P, Comelius, vii 
144, 6963 ix. $23 x. 5, 123-4. 

Scotland, law, system of, vil 2837 34- 


482; ix. | 
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Scott, W. Ru: The Constitution ond 
“Finance. oj English, Scottish ond 
Trish Joint-Stock ` Companies to 
1720, quoted, Be 313 

Scripts: Akkadian cuneiform, vii, 247, 
248, 250, 252, 254, 285 1.4 VÄÄ 443, 
dici Aribie, viz 181, 240, Mir 
ita and m, 315; as instruments oÈ 
ecumenical government, vi. 2395 
Brahimi, vit 25o and mj Chinese, Y 
230, 2401, 249, 250, 251, 255, 3153 
Cupio, vit zid and m; vi di 
Egyptian demotie, vit 246m, 248; 
—Thlerogiyphie, vi 239, 246m) 248; 
386; ix. 82, 117; Elamite cuneiform, 
Sis agy 248, O50 mi vili. 441; Be 
117; Greek, vii. 239, 242 and n. 
Hittite hieroglyphic, vii 491; ideo 
grams, vi 249; vil 442, 4005 m 
fniversal states, vil 80, 239-53; Înca 
Empire's lack of, vii 239; e tho v. 
Khtvoshthi, vi age amd m, 2533 
Medo-Persian cuneiform, vil. 247, 
248, 249 and m 208 m3 viik qiii 
ie ziy; Minoan, wi. 241-2, 292) 
Mongol, vii. 249; x. 77; Pehlevi, 
Mi aag: PersoArabic, vii. agri 
phonemes and pictogrums, Vili 
Ass Slavonic, vii, 239; Sumerian 
Santor, vii, 245; vi 


689; syllabic phonetic, É 
alto ALPHABET, 

Sculpture: English, ix 2m, 83; 
Trench, ix. 83, 109; Hellenic, ix 


DOE Tan ia Ba, 

iq Maheyanian, ix. 83; Modern 

Wisten, à. 06; rensisances of, ix 
2, 82-85, 86, 120 

Scil of Caryanda, Vii. 633, 634 
das n. 642 my 654, 685. 

Soyles, King of the Scythe, viii. 608, 


[5 
Scylla and Charybdis, ix. 642,643, 644- 
Scythe (Scythians), the: Achaemeniz 
ee, relations with, vi, 653-4; vii 
32 67, 431, 4345 mi dress 
af, x. $6; Greeks, trade with, vii 
jat; headgenr of, vil. 649 mi x. 551 
feleni. influence ony vi 614, 


617; x. 55; — reaction against, viii. 
608, 617; Herodianism of, viii, 608, 
614, 617; horses, breeding and use 
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Sea, conductivity of the, vii, Bx n. 

Sea-gulls and ducks, in Kensington 
Gardens, as counterparts of 
scientists and historians, fe. 193-4, 
Pos 

Sea Peoples’, the, vi 
141-2, 368, 440, 449- 

Seaxburg, wife of Coenwalh, King of 
‘Wessex, vii. 658, 

Sebastian, King of Portugal, viii. zat. 

Sebek-hotep I, Pharaoh, x. 189, 

Sebek-hotep IV, Pharaoh, x. 189. 

Security, collective, vii. 518. 

Sedan, Battle of (£870), ix. 494. 

Seguerra, Portuguese director of 

fchmed "Al Pasha's Artillery 
School, viii. 243. 

Seba, Basle of (ar October 
1600), vill. 321 m. 

Seleucid, "Monarchy: administrative 
system of ix 542; as successor- 
gates of Achaemenian Empire i 

1 67, 73, 94, aco, 572, 6957 
i (be^ Neo-Babylonian. 
Empise, vii. 67, 70, 572; Babylonia, 
relation to, vil 5, 200-3, 227, 2351 
Sii 442-33 Babylonie Society, ser- 
vice to, vii. s, 67, 97 t; barbarians, 
relations with, ix. 264-5; break-up 
of, vii, 94, ror, 164, 662, 063; X: 953 
capital cities of, vil 200, 201, 202-3, 
205-6, 221, 223 1, 223, 227, 235-01 
entre of gravity of, 


85-86, 107, 


263; city- 
States in, viii. 408, 409 n; civil ser- 
vice of, vii. 350-1; civil wars in— 
after death of Antiochus Il, viii. 


Tor, 200, 205-6 and n; culture of, 
vii oz ns vil. 442-3; dating, sys 
tem ‘of, vii, 298; establishment of, 
9j, 137 f 200; ix. 263, 204, 
260,683; expansion of, vill zor, 
Zoa, 206 1, 663; extinction of, viii. 
#11} failure of, tà conquer Anatolia, 
pp ade tege ab ie 
261-5; vile 4115 ghost of, vi. 695; 
Great’ Power status of, ix. 2635 
Hellenic culture radiated. by, vit 
235-6; ix. 3or; military system of, 
5d iO m. Tornadas, relations with, 
Vili, 70, 95, 122, 4103 place of, taken 
by Rome, vit. 202, 203, 626, 663; 
vii. 94, 122, 408, 411, 4125 ÈX. 263, 
Jor; politcal geography of, vil 137 
je hora; vili. 715i queens, part 
played by, viji. 652, 6524, 654-5 


659-60 and m, 6625 role of, in 
Syriac history, ix. 330 ».; successor- 
states of, vil 203%, 228m, 208, 
626, 663; vii. 58a; ix. 3025 tolerant 
spizit ol, viii. 409 m se also under 
Ansscro Expe; BACTRIAN GREEK 
Empren; Jaws; MACEDON; MAURYA 
Enma; Porno Enine; 

Seleucus I Nicàtôr, diadochus of 
Alexander the Great and founder 
of the Seleucid Monarchy: base of 
Operations of at “Babylon, vi 
157 m5 capital city of, vii aor 
aoma, iba, aar, aaam, aa, 
235. 236; chivalry of, towards 
Demetrios Poiprctum ix, ar 
colonies founded by, in Syria, vii 

; conquests of, Vii, 94, 137 P. 
M SSO di reg death of vi 
94, 201; ik. 264; dominions’ of, 
Fange of, vii 201-2, 206 n; ix. 683; 
homesickness of, vii. o4; ix. 268 
‘Maurya Empire, relations with, vi 
137 m 633; ville 410 n.; nemesis of 
his policy, vii. 201-3; re-entry of, 
into Babylonia (72 B.c.), vil. 2985 
victories oft Corupedium, vil 
201, 632 n, 6953 ix. 264, 269; — at 
Ipsus, vi. 2or, 202; ix. 264, 268%, 

Seleucus IT Callinicus, x. 129. 

Selim 1 'Osmanli, Sultan, ‘the Thun- 
derbol? (Yawaz), "ihe. Grim’ 
Bosniak garrisons 
Nubian march, vi 
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Westemizing policy of, vi 399; 

ii 120, 298, 239, serv. 

Sellar, W. C, and Yeaman, R. J. 
role od Alt Tas, snos] uid 
ian sein. 

Semitic ingunges, the, ix. 706-8; 
Per NA 

Seneca, L Annaeus, vii. 437; Epistulae 
‘Morales ad elim, coed, ix. 626 

Seneca, King of Vaspurakan, v 

68. 

Sennacherib (Sin-skhkhe-ertba), King 
of Assyria, vi. bap Gar; Vil 425 
tnd my 4a. 

Senwosret (Sesostris) I, Pharaoh, x. 


173. 
Senwosret (Sesostris) II, Pharaoh, vii. 

11. 175 
Senwosret (Sesostris 
vii, 175; X. 183, 189, 190, ror. 
Serbia, successor-state of Ottoman 
ire: as autonomous princi- 


1:8; building-up of fx. 242; estabe 
lishment of as national este, vit 
265; Montenegro, union with, vii, 
1991 part played by, in First World 
Was, viis sts; revolt of, against 
Ottoman ‘Empire, vi, 429 m3 Vi 
187, 189, 248 n» 256, 619, C1 
tertitorial aspirations cl, vil. som 
191 e, 192; Westernization off wid, 
2, 478, 400". 7253 see abo under 
asan Baer. 

Serbian Empire: as successor-state 
of Fast Roman Empis, i 7175 
overthrow of, viii. 65, 67. 

Serbs, the: barbarism al, vil eto; 
viii. 10 ., 67, 72; ‘heroic age’ of, 
Mi. ness V dom, 139% 775 
E -vol ol against 

ls Vi ais; rela 

s of, ith Orman Empire and 

Westem World in 17h century, 

150-1, 161, 166-8, 169 mmy 180, 

los, os, 253, rri war, atitude 

towards vitl. 4o m7 see also under 
Exst Rowe Epin; Osuiwcs. 

Serenus, Bishop of Marseilles, i. 90. 

Sepu Pope vit si 
erbo-Croat language, the vit 244. 

Sergius Oecumene Tata of 

‘onstantinople, vi, 404, 408, 

Servilius. "itia Isuria, 


165 


Servius Maurus(?) Honoratus, Roman 
Schon 12730. g 

Seth, Egyptian god, x. 205-6. 

Seti (Sethos) 1, Pharaoh, x. 205, 206, 
E 


III, Pharaoh, | 


Seton-Watson, R. W., x. 225; The 
‘Southern Slo Question, quoted, 

Save, ‘Colonel Joseph, vii. 241m, 
262 and my 243, slo. 

Seven Years" War (ab. 1756-63), vii 
318; V 631; ix. 247 n. 248, 235 T 
398, 741; £. 98, 100-1. 

Severus, Marcus Aurelius Alexander 
(Alexander Severus), Roman Em- 
peror, vii. 106, 146 my 267; ix. 126, 


L. Septimius, Roman Em- 
iccession of, vii, rOn., 156; 
Byzantium razed by, vii. 238; Cursus 
Publicus in reign ol, vii. 83; dates 
of his reign, Vii. 350.75 viii. as; 
death of, at York, x. 216; march on 
Rome, vii. 156; legal policy of, vi. 
267; ‘Mesopotamia, province’ of, 
added to Empire by, vii. 350-1 1.3 
Vili. 412; military reforms of, vii 

pom 


É ix. 89 and n. 

Seyss-Inquart, Artur, ix. irm. 

Sforza, Lodovico, vii. r1. 

Shaffer, Ellen: The ^ Nuremberg 
Chronicle, quoted, ix. 179 n. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
3rd Earl of, ix. 182. 

Shah Jahin, Shihib-d-Din, Timurid 
Mughal Emperor, vii. 195 and n. 
Shakspeare, William, vi 703, 708, 
7607. he 353; Julius Caesar, 

juoted, ix 172; Measure for 
feasure, quoted, x. 121. 
Shalmaneser | (Suimanucatared) 1y 
King of Assyria, vii. 6043 x. 49, 176. 
Shalmaneser (Sulmanu-aared)’ HI, 
King of Assyria, vii, 608m; ix. 
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Shang, the Lord of (Sheng Yang, 
Kang-sun Yang, Wei, Yang), re- 
former of State of Ts'in, vile 270 
and 259, 351, 352,3743 ix. 277-8, 


Sheng Culture, the: archaeological 
evidence for, vii. 416, 411 and me; i. 
YI 19, 21$, 375, 378; x. 10, 965 
homeland ob i "096 mej Sinis 
Civilization, relation to, vii. 41o— 
11; V. 81, 83, 106, 107: ix 174 
375, 694 n, 696 m. 

Shang Empire: capital cities of, ix 
375; as possibly a universal state, 
È 375; marches of, ix. 18; overe 
throw of, ix. 18 m, 19, 375, 696 n.; 
Successor-sttes of, ix. 487. 

Shang Yang, ses Srana, Tin Lono or, 

Shanghai; as symbol of secularized 
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Western culture, viii. 517 1.3 Inter- 
national Settlement, influence of, on. 
China, viii. 520 n. 

Shipür I, Sesanian Emperor, vii 
Sm, 409. 

Shelley, Perey Bysshe, vii, 708; ix. 
627 1 699, 704; Introduction to 
The Revolt of ‘Islam, quoted, ix. 
7025. i 

She'mon, Monophysite Bishop of 
Both Arsham, viii, 364 m 

Shepherds, ‘symbolizing the re- 
‘euperative power of Society, ix. 417. 

Sherman, General William Tecurateh, 
x. Ér me 

Shi-i-kien, To Pa barbarian intruder 
on domain of United Tsin Empire, 
ix 670, 671. 

Shi'ismi: birthplace of, viii. gr; con- 
‘versions to, vili, Tom crypto- 
Shiism im Ottoman Empire, see 
Bücrasusw Druse form of, vii. 
‘90-085 genesis of, viii. 64; holy 
cities of, vii. 721; ix. 98, 100, 1043 
x. 67; Imámi (Twelve-Imám). 
fastness of, vii 94; b. 98; — 
mujtahids, power ob, vil. 721 and 
m; — political purposes, used for, 
Vil. 493, 53am; P. 122, 462; 
Propagation of, in Ottoman Empire, 
SP oi 415; = revival of by Sala 
wis, Vii 403; ix. 95, 122, 150, 41 
lois. (Seven-hmàm ^ Shris, 
Assassins) the, x. 7r, 72 75576 t 
persecution of, vii 74, 415, 7 
Propagation of, in Kurasin, v 
148; psychological need for divine 
saviour in human form, met by, 
vii, s14, 718-19, 731-2; 
Sabaism, vi. 147 and n. 


Shinasi, Ibrahim, "New ‘Osmanl 
Ottoman Turkish man of letters, 
viii. ass n. 

Shintoism, see under JAPAN. 

Ships: 

battleships, types of, ix. 352 and n, 

373. 


evolution of: alternating accelera- 
‘tion and retardation of, ix. 364— 
74. 391; as response to challenge, 

tae a82 sega. - 

iron and steel as materials for, vii. 
1045 iX. 371, 390; 

oar-propelied, ix. 366. 

risks to, diminution of, ix. 338. 

sailing: armament of, ix. 368; di 
appearance of, ix. 36$, 372-3: 
distinetive virtues of, ix. 465-6, 
384; improvements in, in roth cen- 
fury, ix. 370-2; Man’s control of 
laws of nature in, ix. 348; races 


mans 
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between, ix. 372, 373 m; rigs of in 


1895s ix, 372; % 2141 “the ship 
Modern Western, vil. 104; viii. 
4 UMS dx 365-5, 367-8, 383 


sei types of, ix. 364-75, 386, 
387, 390. 


size of, changes in, vil. 104; ix. 388 
E 
steam-propelled, ix, 369-74; ad- 


Vantages and disadvantages of, ix. 
370; competition with sailing ships 
in toth century, ix. 370-1, 3905 
compound engine, ix. 376, 371; 
invention of, iv 369, 366, 387, 

390; turbine engine, i. 373. 

watches on board, ix 308 and 1 338, 

Ser. also Cuma, Great BRITAIN; 
Gunany; NermeRLANDS; SPAIN} 
Unte States. 

Shirküh, Abo '-Hirith Asad-ad-Din, 
general of NüradDi son of 
Zengi, viii. 359. 

Shirley, James: Death the Leveler, 
quoted, x. 117, 121, 129. 

Shiva, worship ol, vif. 726, 728. 

Shu, i-em e” 

Shui €, M 
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‘Shutruk-Nachchunte (Nakhkhunte) T, 
King of Elam, vil. 264. 
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si Neia: Academy of, i. 32; Confu- 
ciak classics engraved om stone aty 
5e 53754 z 

siber Hasian conquest of, viii. 
(226, 333. 

Sica dhe viii, 704~ 


Sicily; Arab conquest of, vili. 450; 
Carthaginian attacks on’ Greeks in, 
Si 430-7; cycles in history of, vi 
459 Grek colonies Iny a, 

427,429, 436, 437, 795; Greeks 
S de ro maintain Great Power 
titus, is. 268 n; Hellenization of 

vill 437, 5875 Norman and Hohen 

Sauren” Kingdom of--absolutism 

fone, 12431 om ab pase for se 

tstertion of power of Holy Roman 

Empire, ix. 40, 12; — ap model for 

alin city-states, viii, 677; fx. 13; 

‘Rs suceesor-tite of East Roman 

Empires vi 539 and s; vi 671, 

672, 677; ik do, 12, 717; Norman 

conquest ot, viit s; ix 101; Phoe- 

Riian settlements im viii: 421, 427, 

428, 420, 437; possible Sicel set 

Tren im Taly fom, Wi. 704-75 

Hive revolts in, ir. 268 y 2695 
tex of military operations round, 

ie 261; see also under ATHENS. 


Sidersky, D., x. 172. 
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ix, 71a m 
sili, P? von, vii as m, 326 m 
Siegfried, myth of, vili, se, 034 n. 
Sienpi, the, viii. 68 m; ix: 667, 664, 


en. i 
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Franka, viii. 63 
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sy and, 

Sigil son of Sigismund, King of the 
Burgundians, Vil 63. 

Sigismund, King of the Burgundians, 
i 207; vil - 

Silhiom’ aa atesipted syncretism of 
Hinduism and llam, ve 4243 as 
possible embryo of Hindu universal 
hunch, vii. 75: fraternity and mono- 
pp oy te 
Sor; genesis of vi 703 vite 476, 
$b! Heodanim ob vik fori 
Militaney, perversion” into, ^ui 
Tp ducis AI, 493) quim. 
Sil. Seon, 400; 1X, 482; persecu 
tion of, by Mughal Raj vi 75i 
scriptures et, vie 753; ie 251 

silts, the: as virtually 4 Hindu caste, 
vi. ars; conquest of, by British 
Vi 18n, 926-7, ggr; headgear 
of, x. ss Khale, de, vis 417; 
Vili, 3434 ix 46, s06, soy; loyalty 
of, ta rd, caring indian Mutiny, 
SÉ b n, 326-7; succesioratte 
of Mughal Empire temporarily 
Seld eL Ts arar 33a met 
S 203, 6043 ix, 40a" gor? soe alto 
ider lisa? British hij, Mocnar. 
poen 

Silesia, history of, vii 166 n. 
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of Talian Confederacy, x. 132. 

Silverius, Pope, vii, 383. 

Simocata, [5 Greek his- 
torian, di Go, 61% 

Simon, Richard, r7thscentury French 
"ibial eritie ix 181-2. 

Simonides of Ceos, i. 519; epitaph on 
Spartans, quoted, vii Jj: epitaph 
on Tegeztine quoted, iv ao. 

Simplicius, Neoplatonist commentator 
"on Arintres worka, ir. 14 

Sin: original, vil, 509, 550, 556, 562, 
5635 vii, 273, 274, 469, 309 Rn 455, 
169, 656, lo, 719: 146) TO 
382, 333 ty 302,420,436, 4) AST 
407, 555, 358, 570, Gol my CAGE X 
23 n.7 proneness to as prise of be: 
Sig human, wi 566; sense o 
vil S67; ix. 431-2, 14, 749. 

Sinaia, House of, Matth war-lords 
n Hindustan, i, 18, 19. 
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283, 654-5 and m., 657, 664, 676, 
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bene de E eal, qus 
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ee NDA 

Seeing, ipic D 

Ee af hiatory Sk Ee aia 

Sle ob vi 170,208, 2125 Ei 40, 
655, 657, 663, 664, 676, 693. 

E x 
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pape hee cie ee 
criticism ‘of, ix. 57-58, 58-59, 
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dun at, im Chine. oie 
AUR UE Wn pomo. 
popu 785 o ab ns 
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Sur Sencor que 
radiation of, ix. 657. 
por P. 
Be, 35:39, 0b, 15:76, 1, 1S, 
363, 649-81, 710. 

debui. QD, 371, 386, 307, 
40, 688; ix, 40-42, 70, 98, 290, 
359, 649-81. 

deu E di 107; ix ao die 
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Te 

doses Sh 

od gaye. 654 657, 
663,603. 

genesis of, vii, 411, 421 m; viii. 

CT í 
rest Bowers on periphery, rise of 
srr Gh ix. 66 

7, ie 6. 

Gtteregnim following, vii, 397-8, 
540, 701; ix. 654, 665, Ai 668, 
672, 693, 712 n. 

sorter d i tiny de t 

myäiology of, vi. 48, 

Nub uus du i gae 
276, 280, 651-2, 654-5, 656, 661, 
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state in history of, vii. 169-74. 

Phypogzaphy o, is 654-5, 57,655, 


proletariat: external, viii. 833 ix. 649, 
573: intemal vii 4805 vik 835 b 
649, 673, 673, 676, 67. 

religions. competing alien influences, 
at break-up of Han and United 
‘Tein Empires, ix. 673-33 primitive 
paganism, vii! 471, 479-00, tadi- 
Tonal observances i. 6303 ee abo 
Boppinsst: Mahayana. 

rout-raly-relapse of ix. 345, 572. 

Scale, change of, i. 486. 

‘feedbeds" and battlefields, ix. 487. 
‘Time of Troubles, vi. 88 s, 89-90, 
167, 169 my 170, 173, 18572 13 

241, 357; viii, 328 n. 

346, 400, 444, 486, 693; x. 11 
vanity attempts fo achieve by peaceful 

means, iv 345-6. 

universal stater restoration of 
geno, Vik Se o, 

war-and-peace cycles in 
ic. 27: 87, 288, 327, 34 

Western knowledge of, since ryth 
century M arg end 

vwithdrswal and recur in, ix. so n. 

See also wider Baang or Bowen; 
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(Jaoawese Braxcu); Han Eure; 
fine CmnrATON, INDIG 
CIVILIZATION; Suo CULTURE; 
‘Tein Empe; TS'"N STATE; TSIN 
Stare; Tuts Usiren EMPn 

Sinnott, E. W.: "The Biological Basis 
of Democracy’, quoted, ix, 321 m 

Sino-Briish War (1839-43), vil 
325 n 328, 395, $05. 

ust (1894-8), vi 
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istory of, 
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Sinope, city-state of, viii. 414-15. 


Sioux, the, viii. 633, 641, 644. 
Sisebut, King of” Visigothia, vii, 


Sitfag Bull, Sioux Chief, 
ps 

Skiter, James, viii, arx v. 

Skinner, Maryn: Letters to Malaya, 
Se ta} quoted, vii. 496-7, 757: ie 


633, 


Skunkhe, chieftain of the Sul 
"Tigralhauda, vii. 646, 685, 6865 x. 
53,5859. 

Slavecy? abolition of, im Western 
‘World, ix. 362, 447, 4595 a8 cause 
of breakdowns of civilizations, È 
447; in Hellenic World, vii. 277, 
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ix 268m, 260, 447, 

Gi x xas; — see alio um 
Roman Stare; in New World, vii 
272-3 and n., 687; ix. 362, 447, 4591 
362, 1233 — soe also under UNTPED 
Status: negroes; in Sumerie World, 
vii. 293 n.3 in Teutonic successor- 
Sates ot Roman Empire, vi 277-0, 
28on.; in Umayyad Caliphate in 
Andalusia, vii. 307 7.5 nemesis of, 
x. 123; Primitive Christian attitude 
towards, vii. 346 

Slave trade, the, vili, 421 m 576 m 

Slavonie languages, the, vil. 239 and n. 
ix. 705, 714, 718, 71 

Slavs, the, vil, 4, 717; ix. 107, 168, 
664, 665 and m 6943 see also under 
Engr Ronan Exons 

itsby Moor, x. 235. 

Slovenes, the, vil 244 

Smerdiy’ son of Cyrus TL, the 
"Achaemenid, vi, 168, 178, 580, 599- 
Gor, Gos, 611, 612, Gra, 8395 vith 
136, 42475 n. 

Smith, Adam, ix. 187. 

Smith, J. A.) x. 27 

Smith, J. M, P. The Origin and 
History of Hebrew Law, quoted, vi. 
293 m; ix. 26 n. 

Smith, Joseph, founder of the Mor- 
‘mon Church, vil 75 

Smith, Sidney, vil 620-1 n.5 x. 49-60, 
172, 176 segg 189, 192, 196, 209, 
210, 212, 239; Alalakh and Chrono- 
logy, quoted, x. yt, 186. 209; com- 
ments by, quoted, x. 174 m., 187 my 
183 n, ioi, 201-2; in American 
Journal of Archaeology, quoted, x. 
5o, 180-1, 182; Isaiah, Chapters 
Slo, quoted, vil. tor 

Smith, V. A.: The Early History of 
India, X. 221. 

Smuts, Field-Marshal J. C., x. 234-5; 
Holism and Evolution, quoted, ville 
‘Ban 

Sotial change, tempo of, ix. 348-74, 
378, 6043 acceleration’ of, ix. 353, 
355-62, 465, 468 segg; alternating 
Fate of, ix. 364-74; retardation of 
ix. 353, 36273; secular tendencies, 
question of, ie. 361-2; uniform 
quantum of change im a given 
Period of time, hypothesis of, ix. 
549 segq.; variability im  disite- 
aration phase, question of, ix. 349, 

Sotlcties, human: ‘closed’ and ‘open’, 

fro-1:; not living organisms, 
vi “84 nj ix. 168; philosophical 
equality ol, ix. 416 potential uni- 

Vérsaity of, vii. $09; Senescence of, 


1 erial order of, vii 
420-3, 448-95 vili. Bay 417. 
Sots iive: achievements of 
wii 486, 487, 704-5, 764; annihila- 
slot “ik Ts etons = 
differentiation from, ix. 188-9 and 
7, 196, 420, 468-9; — impact of, 
Vil, 464, 483, 484) ix. 186, 189 
354; — mutation into, vil. 623- 
E, 3743 discipline of, vi 46; 
‘drive’, absence of, vil. 444-3 T] 
duration of, vii. 420-1; fx. 344i 
extant, vii. 363, 760-2; x, 6, 218- 
family, importance of, ix. 600 
sega, food-gathering economy im, 
‘ike 6656; ix. 309; last phase of 
is, 612; laws of mature" governing, 
ix, 186; leisure, use of, ix. 61$- 
18; number of, ix. 189 n. 420; pil- 
grimages in, ix. 973 qualitative dif- 
ferences. between, viii, 497; radia- 
tion from, vil, sob; raion dere of 
vii. 4475 religion of, viii rom, 
484; — see also under RELIGIONS: 
Primitive;self-idolization of, ix 437; 
Social change, ratio between stability 
and, ix. 321; — tempo of, ix. 363, 
604, static condition of, vili. 6, 11. 
2p 498 and n, 636, 6s: Be 186, 
i897, 354, 301, 363; survival of, 
in fastnesses, vill 110 and n., 48 
technological ‘inventions by, vii 
7643 unity of culture of, vii: 496; 
‘Western impact on, viil. rro ser 
also under Barnamians; CAE OF 
N CMM 
lociety, mature of, vii. 387, $56. 
Sociology, science of, vili. 496; ix 18s, 
188-9, 190, 193, 205, 206. 
Socrates: conversion of, vii. 488; 
death of, vii 472, 473, 522, 523; x 
144; on memory, B. ris, 14, 
Stina! universe explored by, vi 
4885 ix. 6265 trial of, vil. 581-2 
Sogdian dialect of Iranian, the, vii 
248 m. 
Sikillo, Mehmed, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier, viii. 166, 225 n. 
Solomon, King of Judah and Israel, 
Nil. 55, 420 m; ic 24 y BB. 


Solomon's: Choice, fable of, vii. 388, 
362; ix. 641, 
Solmós, “Dhionysios (Salomone, 


Dionisio), viii. 170, 679-8o. 


Solon, son of Execestides, ix. 393; x. | 


qu. 

Soong, T. V., vill. 327. 

Sophocles, ix. 393, 394; Antigone, 
quoted, ix. 4605 x. 118; Oedipus at 
Colors, quoted, ix. 161. 
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Sörli, brother of Svanhild, viii. 652, 
Sothic astronomical cycle, the, vii. 
205 and m, 297. 

Soto, Ferdinando de, Spanish ex- 
plorer, Vi. 636 n 639, ds. o 
Souldhss (Suidas, Sudaj, ‘Byzantine 
‘encyclopaedist ix. $8, 198, 127. 
South African Wer, the (1899-1992), 

ie 242th 
‘Sovereign’, gold, the, vii. 317 end n 
Sower, parable of the, vii. $4, 701. 
Sozomen(us),, Greek historian of the 
‘Chistian Church, ix. 712 v. 
Space-Time, vii. 484, 487 2, 488, 
499, 495, 497. 
Spain: agriculture in, ix. 259 mj 
"Christian marchmen, barbarism of 
vi 61, 64, 71, 281, 315, 324 ny 
ptt, 306, ayri civil war stay 
Beas, 487 m; colonial policy of 
Mis gb, T44 51878, 2865 ee 
also SpaNish Emene; cultural 
achievements of, im relation to 
material power viis 7rj 715 m) 
Geely polis, dollor of, 
S. 407, 408; economie postion off 
in Barly Modem Age, ix. 25074 
2675, 385; expansion ob in 
Mediterranean, in Early Moder 
Age, viii. zt, 2235 feudal system 
in, Wi, 236; Great Power status of, 
ixe 238-9; — loss of, ix, 267 mt 
homogeneity, ideal ‘of, wi 281; 
Jews, treatment of, vil, 273, 28; 
286,288, 290, 509 and n; ix. 2597: 
militarism of, iv. 259 m, 499; sail 
tary organization in, ix. 492, 493; 
Muslima, relations with, viii 71 
281, 348 seqq; — see also UMAYYAD 


9 n; see alio under AFRICA: 
North-West; Exoraxp; Praner; 
Garat Berran; JAPAN; OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE; Porrvaat, 
Spanish-American War (898), ix. 
24D, 249. 
Spanish’ Armada, the, ix. 258 m. 
Spanish Empire in New World, the: 
administrative organization in, vil. 
ritlfiral population, indi 
agricultural population, indigenous, 
‘survival of vi 464 he n 
aristocracy, part played by, 
35 
armed forces, absence of, 
break-up of, vii. 254; vi 


i. 349, 


i, 318, 
i. 287, 486, 
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(cont). 
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buceancers, impact of, viii. 486, 489, 

Salon obtained frm, abr. 

Capital cities of, i. 195-6. 

Carthaginian system revived in, vii 
- 485-6, 480, 699. 

citizenship in, vi 375- 

Sister in vii, 1997296. 

civil service In, vii. 345, 351. 

colonization policy of, vi. 135-6, 236; 

esis 

conquistadores, ix. 34 my 195-7, 242, | 
250 m, 330 m 35% 

cultural radiation in, Vi 

currency of, viti. 423 s. 

economic policy af, vil 144-5; vil 
Ais, 320%. 486; in. 479-80. 

efèct” of conquests on Western 
economy, vii. 229-30. 

establishment of, vil 117-18, 315, 
Tum ie alg 268 mrs 460: 0 

expansion of, vili, 321 and m, 322 m. 
[^ 

feudal system in, vii, 236. 

languages used in, vi. 242. 

law system of, vil 203, 264-5, 276 m. 
283-4; ix. 34. 

mestizon pos 

Portuguese Empire, division of 
World with, ic 184. 

sace-fecling, absence of, vili. 464 n., 


241, 242, 477, $09, 


65-6, 573. 

radiation of Western culture by, vil 
235, 236. Y : 

religious policy of, vii. 236; vill 315- 
36, 321-2 My 565, 636. 

ruling clase in, viis 330. 

Social policy of, vii. 308 m. 

cette of, vii a54, 9675 vili. 

six. 241, 476, $69, 552- 

technological ‘backwardness of, viii. 

Se ako Auenica: Latin; Aztec 

Ewpins; INCA Enpre; MEXICO; 
New Granaba; New SPAIN 
Panu; PHILIPPINES. | 

Spanish language, ths, vii. 242, 254 

Spanish Succession, War of the (1701= 
14), viii, 220 n. : 

Spar (Lacedaemon): agrarian re- 
forms in 3rd century B.C in, i. 355 
arrested “civilization of, ix, 303; 
artistic achievements of, vil 704; 
ity foundation of, x. 109; coloniza- 
tion by, viii 429; expansion of, ix. 


291; intervention of, in southern 
Ttaly, ix. 68 n.; League of Corinth, 
aloofness from, ix, 262 n; Lycur- 
ean’ agdgé, vil. 704; vill. 655; bx. 
403 n. martial spirit of, ic. $18-19, 
515-20 and m, sar: militarism of, 
Wi. Oxo; ix. 446; military system 
of, x. 33; parochülism of, ix. 5543 
Périoecic States, x. 33; rise of, vii. 
4937; social revolution in (247 
Bic), ie 261; Tegea, aggression 
against, ix, 520-1; T herapné as pre- 
decessor of, X. 199; women, posi 
tion of, viti: 6353 Zealotism of, vil 
619; see also under ATHENS; ATHENO- 
PELOPONNESIAN Wan; MACEDON. 

Spartacus, leader of proletarian revolt 
n Roman Italy, ix. 269. 

Spenn, T, G. Pe The Nabobs, quoted, 
Vl. 364.3 vili. 209, 21-12; 
Twilight of the Mughals, quoted, 
vii. 18, rg and my 319 m. d 

Spengler, Oswald, vi. 508; ix, 168; 
Der Untergang des Abendiandes, 
quoted, vii. 56; ix. 65-66, 629, 630, 
650; determinism of, ix. 296-7; on 
law of social relativity, ix. 099-701, 


Spenser, Edmund, vil. 708 m; x. 122. 

Sphakiá, viii. 175 n. 

Spietholt, A., ix. 231. 
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TIANITY, NESTORIAN CHRISTIANIT 
PARSEES. 

genesis of, vii. 49, 53, 421 m. 
87, 107, 439, 448, 436 n. 

geographical displacement of, from 
“Minoan World, ix. 696. 

growth of, viti 2743 ix. 376. 

Hellenic intrusion on, vi. 73-74, 78, 
83, 98, 203, 235-6, 339, 412, 421-2 
Ty 4a], 493, 532 thy 572, 702; Vi 
59, 108, 105, 118, 121, 123-4, 274, 
275, 316, 337 M 350, 361, 442-7, 
465; ix. sor segg 330, 520, 6505 
PES 

Indian Summer of, vi 


viii. 84, 


349-50. 


13172, 133, 3381 | 
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interregnum following, vii, 108 n. 

Mongols, relation with, x. 67 seq 

Parochial states, articulation into, 
vii 274. 

proletariat, internal, viii. 83. 

Feligions of, see ADONIS; ASHTORETH; 
Ganistiatey; ISLANG JUDAISM; 
Manicmaesa; Mrrsimais; Mo- 
1OCH; ZOROXSTRUANISM. 

technology of, ix. 520. 

‘Time of Troubles of, vii. 424, 552. 

universal state: re-establishment of 
indigenous, vii. s, 78, 318 n, 572; 
see also ABBASID ^ CALIPHATE 
ACHAEMENIAN  Empme; ARAB 
CALIPHATE; UMAYYAD CALIPHATE. 
stern. Civilization, contact with, 
viii, 108, 125, 347-51, 364) 454, 
458-9, 460, 460, 388-0; see al 
tinder WESTERN CIVILIZNTION: cul- 
ture, 

See alsounder Aname Mus Cv 
‘ZATION; Anas: Primitive Muslim; 
Amawaraws;. Ansaci  KwPmii 
Basviowic Civilization; ove 
mae Crvitiarion; FAR EASTERN 
Civuszarion; HetLenio Civi 
ZATION; HinDU CIVILIZATION; 
Hrrrirs Crvsuizarion; Inbre Civie 
LIZATION; RANIG CIVILIZATION; 
Minoan CIVILIZATION; ORTHODOX 


CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION., 
Syriac Civilization, abortive, vii. 49, 
292, 411-12, 413; vill. 92, 448. 
Syriac language, the, vill. 409m, 

445 75 Be 117- 
Syrighos, Meletios, r7th-century 
Greek theologian, viii. 159 m, 171. 
Tabari ‘Alids, the, 
‘Taborites, the, vii. 415 m. 
Tacitus, C.” Cornelius: Agricola, 


pated, ix 343; Annals, quoted, vi 

38 n 404 n., Dialogus De Oratori 

fus, ix €08; Germania, quoted, vi 

277, arma 38) Historiae, quoted 

ouk: on economy of Germans 

and of Ests, viit 36-303 on historical 
Timescale, vi doi 

‘Tacitus, M. Claudi, Roman Em- 
‘peron, vii. 1571. 

"Tir, commander of Albanian mer- 
uideri Otomam serie [m 

fr yi ade we 

Tait Abbasid Caliph, vii, 13 n- 

‘Tai Ste, ix, aii. 

‘Pai Tsung, Mancha Emperor: dates 
of his eign, vi. 347; Mukden 
founded by, vii. 199 1; Šinifeation 
of Manchus, attitude towards, vii 
E 
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T'ai Tsung, T'ang Emperor: civil 
service, examination system for 
recruitment of, restored by (&D. 
622), vii. 365-67; ix. 20, 32, 40, 
43, 60; Confucian literati, relations 
With, vii gog; ix. 666, 067, 681; 
dates of hi 


3a; envoy ser d 

perial court, vii. 451; origin of, ix. 

666; unitary empire resuscitated by, 
666, 667. 

Taillefer, Norman minstrel at Battle 
‘of Hastings, vii. 587 

Takano Nagohide (Choci), translator 
of Dutch works into Japanese, viii 
3261, 

Takashima Shoban, Japanese student 
of Western artillery, viii. 325 n. 

Takayanagi, Kenzo: ' Reception and 
Infiuence of Occidental Legal Ideas 
in Japan, quoted, vii. 278. 

‘Takekoshi, Yosoburo, x. 11 


the Civilisation of Japan, quoted, x. 

Tal'at Bey of Salonica, "New ‘Os 
manli” revolutionary, viii. 23574 
262, 264, 

‘Talhah b. "Ubaydallzh, companion of 
the Prophet Muhammad, vi 


653m. 
‘Talents, parable of the, viii. 103; x. 


26-27. 
"Tolleyrand-Périgord, Charles Maurice 
de, vii, 408. 
Tamil language, the, ix. 705. 
Tamim, son of the Amir of Mah- 
diyah, vi. 353 n. 
Tamim, Banu, vii 143 
Tammuz, worship of, Vii 412 ., 413, 
421 T 432, 423, AST, 494% 563, 
728; viii. 83, 453 and m, 454, 485; 
X. 5], 143. 
‘Vang Empire: 
administrative organization of, vii. 41, 


i. 875%, 6. 

as ghost of Han Empire, vii. 18-19, 
zoandn, 41, 103, 213, 231, 365 -y 
367, 404, 542; ix. 16, 29, 49, 120, 
353, 363, 442, 649, 666, 682, 695, 
707. 

as incubus, vii, 28, 103; ix. 442. 

as model for Japanese Empire, vii. 41. 

as unitary “reincarnation of Han 
Empire, ix. 649, 65 

barbarian origin of, ix. 652, 666. 


resi vii: Bo; Bi 3 m 
capital city of, vii. 90, 211, 237; x. 54- 
civil service of, vii. 365 n, 4043 ix. 


Economic Aspects of the History of | 
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20, 32, 40, 43-44, 60 and my 442, 
Sos 66, 867, Gb, 707; x. s. 

comutunieations, system ol, vi 89, 

Currency policy of, vin 312: 

cine of vii at 

duration of, v a13. 

iency of ix 20, 682, 693, 696. 

poco us 
graphical range of, ix 650" 

Bieiregaues following break-up of, 
est 653 n. 

nemesis of In. 163- 

Srt of vn 283 it St 

paral recovery of, Hom mii Fi 
century pout of disorder, ir 41. 

polite achievement of, vii 365 1, 
3401 ix. 651, 

religion under, 


vik 237, 404, 409; ix 


ed 
Exodo tq a 
vum ui B 
pL a, 
ism, nae gn to, ix, 41-42; position 
a 25g 174, 357; propag sor 
qum a a ane E 
aaa a 
Tarn, Sir William (W. W.), x. 221; 
DA AAS 
e aE ata, 
Na 
Mui 
Tectosages, the, viii. 77. 
Teggart, F. J.: The Processes of History, 
ere Peri ry 


INDEX 


Teiresias, the seer, ix. 138, 139, 140, 
p 

Teispes (Cispit), King of Parsuwaš, 
"RP Achatmenidy Sie 208 
206 n., 620, 621, 622, 652, 6 

‘Telegraphs and telephones, Vii. 82, 
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‘Telemachos, son of Odysseus, viii, 657. 
Telepinu, Hittite Emperor, ix. 19. 
Television, ix, 542, 609. 

‘Temple, Sir William, x 69; ‘An Essay 
upon’ the Ancient and Modern 
Learning’, quoted, viii- 577 n. 

Temple, William, " Archbishop of 
Canterbury: leter from, quoted, 
vii, 504m, 559; Readings in St 
Joins Gospel, quoted, vi. 429, 


"Tennyson, Alfred, Baron, vii. 708; In 
Memoriam, quoted, viil. ooi be 
395, sor, The Passing of Arthur, 
Quos vii 44a mi he Princess, 
quoted, vii dia n 

‘Termites the, Tie 478 mix 354 

eren, Cuman pretender to tile of 
Roman Emperor, ix 717. 

‘Tertullian (0. Septimius Florens 
"Tertullinto), vil 990, 343, 536. 

"Tetwen, Ethiopian god, Vi 47 and i 
See alio TITHONUS 

Tener the, vt, 717. 

Tentoturgecwald, Roman defeat in 
p. 9) V 19, 20, 23 % 

‘Tadionie languages, the, ix. 705. 

Teutonic Order of Knighthood, the, 

137, 356-7: ix, 743- 

Tanos "ther “as senervic’_ ber 

Vans, Mi 4 economy of, Mi 

+ atrieda] warfare among, 
Si barby, 63-097 irediation, BY 
Roman Empire, vl. 132; religion 
Ob viik tom 50. 277, 278 

oda Rangers, the, vil 642-3. 

Teras: admitted to membership of 
United States, Vili 639; Ix; 2415 
South-Western, cowboys of, vii 
ap, 6501 Spanish colonization of 


47. : 

Tis Bite of (yp. 687 vii 27 
Abit b. Qurra, Haren pagan tran 
lator of Gresk works into Arabic, 
vile, 409 m, $86 n. 

‘Thaddaew)” Teonoclae Armenian 
monk, ix. gs n. 

erisisioriden structure of, vil, x30 

ep “of Miletus, quoted, x. 23r 

“Thebes (Egyptian): as march-state of 
eyotin World vi. 176 and m. es 
temple-sate, vil. 692-4, 696- 
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"Themistocles, son of Neocles, vii. 
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mist King ft Cogo 
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DE Pii ate 
Rep Peg of Bene rtt 
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DEDE TERM E 
vib 287, 288; Odovacer murdered 
ACIE UR 
TM tii gosgceun 
Rn peters tn. 
COELO ame 
Roman my, policy regarding, ud 
hr sepa m 
vii. 20 m., 27 n., 336, 337 n.5 ix. 158, 
appanages for, vii. 337 n; ix. 667-8, 


6. 
‘Theodosius 1I, Roman Emperor, vil 
192 m, 268, 280, 282, 2873 x. 05. 

Théognis of Megara, x73. 

‘Theology! as an accommodation be- 
tween’ Religion and Philosophy, 
vil 470-1, 483-4, 494, 496 7-598 an 
attempt to reconcile two kinds of 
"Truth, vii. 474 19., 404-5, 502; 28 
an impediment, vi 475-6, 495, 
4953 Christian, Vii. 467, 471 474 
476, 470, 483, 484, 488 and m, 493, 
dos. Sora; Hindu, vik 47r, 488 
405; “impermanence of, vi 474 
and m, 488 and My 49s, 496. 
Elio, vii. a72, 4953 limitation of 
sphere of, i. 489 sequ; meta- 
Physics, relation to, vii. 495-6: 
origin of, vil. 473-5, 4041 prospects 
of, vii. 293 segg., seientifie formu- 
{ition of, question of, vil 495- 
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‘Thegpemptos, Metropolitan of Kiev, 
vill. 399, 676. 

Theophrastus of Eresus, vii. 404. 

Theophylact, Archbishop of Ochrida, 


viii 378. 
Thgoiokópoulos, | Dhominikos (El 

Greco), vii. 713, 714; viii. 168, 

392 ma 671, 6723 ix. 156. 


‘Theracans, the, vili. 422 n. 

‘Theriomorphista, vii, 461, 466. 

‘Thermopylae, Battle of (48o 2.c.), vii 
94, 324, 387; ix. 518-19, 519720 7. 
521, 522; x. T4. 

Thérón, despot of Akragas (Agri- 
gentum), viii. 428 n.; ix. 642. 

Thespis, traditional father of Attic 
genre of tragic drama, ix, 393- 

Thessaly, acceleration of cultural 
tempo in, ix. 356, 

Thess, Jewish Zealot, vii. 299, 

Thirty Years? War (1618-48), vii. 703, 
Tot 707: ix. Iob Me, taa 246, 253 
Jis 492, 400; X. 93» 

Thomas ‘Aquinas, Saint, vii. 484 n, 
729, 730; ix. 45, 134, 157, 166. 

‘Thomas of Celano, Saint, x. 113. 

"Thomas Palaiológhos, despot of the 
Morea, vii, 356. 

‘Thomas the Slav, rebel against Bast 
‘Roman Imperial Government, ix. 
665 0. 

Thompson, E, A.: A History of Attila 
‘and the Huns, quoted, vii, 14, 15. 
‘Thompson, J. È. S., x. 169-71; Maya 
Hieroglyphic Writing: introduction, 

quoted, x. 170. 

"Thompson, J. M.: The French Revolu- 
tion, quoted, vii. 301, 353- 

‘Thoros I, Cilician Armenian Prince, 


ix. 225, 
ithmosis) I, Pharaoh, x. 
103 194, 195. 
Thotines (Tuthmosis) IT, Pharaoh, 
x. 184. 


"Thothmes (Tuthmosis) III, Pharaoh, 
Y., 188-90, 305, 332 63 184, 

Thoi [5 IV, Pharaoh, 

Trews 

feeling in relation to, ix. 721-2, 730, 
73% 733. 

historical: identification of historian 
‘with subject of his study, question 
of, ix. 718-37; imagination in re- 
Intion to, i 734-7; mature of, ix 
21-2, 726 segq.; participation in 
ther people's experiences, ix 72r 
2, Tab, 730 seqq reaiity ob, b 
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197 sag 402; subjectivity of, ix. 
ELM 
ideation ol, ix. 737. 
impersonal, rif end 732,733. 
fictive method of, ix. 3447 see alo 

adir Rugotaumis: number of 
‘instances, 

‘ws! of, ix, 185, 201-2; see abo 
"under Reouranines. 
mathematical, ix. 72374, 726 90 
P 

patterns of, ix. 194 segg. 

Feflectivey dts ol in 720 segg. 
relativity of, ix. 725-6; see also above 
under historioak M 

“Thracian language, the, vii 716, 717. 

Thracians, the, vii room Asie 
wil 67a; see alio Tiii. 

"Thucydidis, son of Olorus: exile of, 
x. 46 and s.j historical experience 
Bi, x. o4; imitation ol, ic 61; sae 
spiration of, x. 59, 80-8, 145 m; 
irrational element in History not 
ignored by, ix. 722: military service 
of, x. 60, 145 and mon the coup 
hai of “the Four Hundred" ix- 
doy on the  Laccdaemonian 
Army, x. 33; wapeane, u 
word by, va. so; politi 
perience of, ix. 207 .; social milieu 
SP Mi. s30; theme ob xe 62; A 


History of the Great Athano~ 
Peloponnesian War, quoted, vii, 
706; x. Gon. 


"Thunberg, Carl, r8th-century Swedish 
visitor to Japan, viii. 326 n. 

‘Thuretu-Dangin, F., x; 172 and n. 

Thuringian, the, vil 63, 505. 

‘Rhye on of Pelops vii Co, 
yi (Phynians), the, viii. 716; 
201; see also under THRACTANS. 

Tiberius Alexander, nephew of Philo 
of Alexandria, vil. 622. 

Tiberius I Claudius Nero Caesar, 
Roman Emperor, vi. 8, 167; ix 
en 619 ne 

‘Tibet! Chinese invasion of (December 
1950), ix. 418; Islamic World, re- 
lations with, vii, ero. 

Tibetans, the, ix. 418, 657, 662, 663, 
664, 670, 673, 679; x. 82 m. 

Tibetd-Burman’ group of languages, 
the, vii. 24t 

Tibullus, Ai 
Vid. 


+ Carmina, quoted, 


"Pileser (Tukulti-apil-ešara) I 


ig of Assyria, vi. 603 m5 x. $0, 
177 and nu, 178. 
‘Tiglth-Pileser” (Tukulti-apil-efarra) 


TII, King of Assyria: accession of, 
viii, 440; administrative policy of, 


INDEX 


vii. s81; aggression launched by, 
i. 684; viii. 4207 ix. 446; annals of, 

687; betrayal of Babylonie 
Civilization by, x. 94; conquests of, 
vii, 604, 6555 dates of his reign, vii. 
655, 671, 6875 vili. 420, 432 m; fx 
44b; Kasku, ‘relations’ with, vi 
432m; Urartu, relations with, vii. 


‘Time-machine”, the ix. 296, 624, 736. 
Time: Modern Western "scientiic 
pr Gn era 
Space-Time. s 
Timoleon of Corinth, ix. 268 m. 
‘Timoni, Emmanuel, Chiot Greek 
discoverer of vaccination, viii, 179 n. 
Timur Lenk (Tamerlane): abortive 
empire-building by, iw. 16-17, 
154 n., 160; as lender of anti-nomad 
cultural reaction, ix. 39-40; x. 86.5 
assumption of sovereign power by 
(8 April 1369), ix. 4o; Chaghatiy 
Mongols conquered by, vil 251 ; vi 
Tori gir e. BO mi dates oF h 
reign, vii. 251; death of, vii 65; 
demonic temperament af, viii. oi 
ix. 16, 160, 733; failure of, to con- 
Quer Steppe, viil. 218; ix, 160; human 
skulls used by, for building mina- 
reta at Zirih, ix. 733-4, 735-6; legal 
poliey of, ix. 405 lito ob v 
; ix. 17, 407 military genius of, ix. 
fo nemesis ot his pol Six 1S4 fa, 
Timusid Empire: as abortive attempt 
to evoke ghost of "Abbasid Cali- 
phate, ix. 26-17, 153-4; collapse of, 
Vili. ós; ix. rock, contest over 
Succession to throne of, vil. 2} 


ephemeral character of, ix. 160; 
languages used in, vii 251; law, 
system of, ix. 40. 


‘Timurid Empire in India, see Muomau. 
Exes. 

‘Tintoretto’, Jacopo Robusti, vii. 7r 

Tippu Sahib, son of Haydar “A 
Muslim ruler of Mysore, vii. 16 

Titibazus, Persian Viceroy of ‘the 
‘Armenia to the West wi 662, 663. 

Titans, myth of the, vil 72 

Tithonus, myth of, vit. 47; Viii. 419, 
393: ix. 117, 363i X. 234; see alo 
Terwex. 
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Titian (Vecellio Tiziano), vii. 711-14. 

‘Tito’ Qosip Broz), Croat dictator of 
Jugoslavia, ix. 5do- 

‘Titsingh, Isaac, manager of Dutch 
factory on Deshima, Vii. 326 n. 
"Titus Quinctius Flamininus, see Fra- 
Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus, 
son and homonym of Vespasian, 
Roman Emperor, vii. 290, $15 A 

585; ix. 301) 52172; x. Go. 

"To Pa (soi-disant Wei) Empire, bar- 
Darian successor-state of United 
‘Tain Empire, vii, 542; viii. 59, 68 no 
608, 614, 616; ix. 634, 604, 667, 
670-2, 678 n, 679. 

Tobler, T», and Molinier, A.: Itinera 
Hierosolymitana, quoted, viii. 3727 
33 igo. 

Tokharian language, the, x. 17- 

Tokugawa Shogunate: 

as Japanese. Far Eastern universal 
slate, viis 61,71, 87, 571; Vil 318. 
capital city of, vii. 239. 
Chineseculturalinfuenceon, viii. 105. 
communications system in, vii. 87, 
cultural homogeneity of, vii. 62, 67. 
cultural policy of, vili 325-6 and n. 
decline of visis o 
economie position under, vii. 61-62. 
establishment of, vii. 62, 220; vi 
331m, 322 m 323 1 
feudal system in, Vit. 87, 127 
‘freezing’ of social institutions in, 
Vil. 26r; viil, 321, 335- 
insecurity of, in its early days, viii. 
321, 322 nn 324% I 
angige and script used in, vi 
Jaw, system of, vil. 261-2. 
overthrow of, vii. 4o, $71; viii. 327-8, 
330, 592-3, $96. 
police system in, vii. 8 z 
Political and” military stability 
achieved by, viii. sat, 323 n. 325, 


239. 


Zeligious policy of, vil 71, 74, 417 
LEO 

revolts sais viii: 324 1. 593, 596- 

Social changes unden, vi 01-62. 

Western World, contact with, viii 
318, 320 m. 931 seqq, 327, 

Zealotism of, vil. sga, 612, 618. 

"Toledo: Arabic translations of Greek 
‘works translated into Latin at ix 
aa 39. 159; capture of, by 
Castine (u. tob) vit. 333 and 
mix 1313 Councils of, vite 278- 
Sha aon. 
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Toledo, Francisco de, Spanish Viceroy 
of Peru, vii. 144-5 

Tolstoy, Lev Nikolayevich, Count, 
wi. 715 n; Two Old Mem vil 301; 
dati War and Peace, ix. 723; X, 245. 

"Thee Empire: as ghost of Mayan 
Empire, ix. 19; barbarian origin of, 
ix 17; Carolingian Empire, re- 
E pppet ok 

ity of be 18; establishment o 

ES feudal character of, i. 18 
tie of ix 19 

"Toltees, the, vil. 7303 ix sog. 

"Top, the spinning, be 245, 251- 

Teplady, A. Morte. a9 a 

Torrigiani, Pietro, ix. 2 n, 83 and v.i 

To Frangois, Baron de, French 
Soldier of Hungarian parentage in 
toman service, vil 227 m 557 m3 
Memoirs on the Turks and Tartara, 
quoted, vil agam o 

"Tours, Battle of (AD. 732), vik 27 na; 
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‘Toynbee, Arnold Joseph: 

cen afa 218; 

SE s Conference of ou 
of pice 126 m. t 

binotide ew of History, x 95, 98, 
E 

cartography, interest in, x ars 

E "ak, 2081p, out 
de. Mi mi m, ds ad 
Sete A 

cial terse, temporary employment 
[een 

cbr Monte Vulture, x, 23 n- 

counties and places vied DY: x. 
216-17; Anatoliy vi. 68o n vi 
33m. 60-61 n, 264m, 267-8 n. 
gu 415 My 484; x. 216, 217; 

jerlin, ix. 223m China, vili 

pote aay Geete, BE 
Bimi s. 6, a6; Ephesus ac 
DES. France, scri Geta: 
barg x 138; Greets, Vie 326-17) 
viii, 60-61 m., 162; ix. 538 2.5 x. 20, 
Saat ga an iupra 
Eos aaa ago a e 
MIX Md Biye tiae 
Seo mix 2o 23, 30-31; Tapan, vil 
Binds send aos Kore 
Siu; Kyo, ie diy ng Lathe 
ise a73 de, af gat ms A 
224; Macedonia, vil lo a 
Afi enemy Manchuria vi 
Toc Mexico, xozpe, mmi 
Most Athos, gor dns Best 
Artur, i 336 207. saps 
Princeton, NJ» e roris gis 


nui x. 60-61 m, a37; Russia, vi 

G92 n. 713.5 Shanghai, vil. 517 

T5 519-20 m; Stockholm, ix. 35 

Trieste, x. 31-32; Troy, N.Y, 
23-4: Turkey, X: 4 My 10-11 m. 

Betas; United States, ix. 460 n. 

X: ab, 224; Venice, ix, 113 1.53 
3; Vienna, vil. 235 1. 

critical faculty, awakening of, x. 
422000. 

current international affairs, interest 
in, x. 31°33, 94-95. 

curiosity of, x. 19, 203-25. 

dream of clinging to Crucifix, ix. 
634-5. 

education of, ix. 3 68 my 113m, 
411 na TEL TB Me He 3 thy $y Sp 
12, 19, 22, 29, 30, 41 Jt, 45, 92, 
93-94, 98, 109, 165, 235, 217, 218, 
220, 221, 226, 250, 29 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, x. 21-227, 30, 31% 32. 

historical questions presented to, by 
contemporary history, x. 91 sega. 

inspiration of, ix. 210; X 18 segg 
97-98, 107 eg. o 

Kensington Gardens, visits to, ix. 
1934; X. 3 y 214715, 233 

Labour Movement, attitude towards, 
ix, 460 n. 

languages, study of, x. 22 and n, 218, 

methods of work of, x. 33-35) 226 
p 

personal participation in historical 
events, feeling of, x. 130-40. 

reading by, ix. 25 n 421; x. 18-10, 
29, 32732, 34, 43, 48, 49, 130-2, 
213,217 segg., 232 segg 

repetitive experiences of, X. 126 n 

rigs of sailing ships learnt by, ix. 3723 
T. 214. 

social milieu of, ix. 421; x. 91, 92 
P 

spiritual home of, ix. 113 my 411 m5 


stimu felt by, vii, a ix. 410. 

swims Euphrates, ix. 38m 

‘Thucydides, ‘philosophical contem- 
Poraneity! with, recognized by, 
X. 94, 111, 233. 

voles, king Bor, x. 30-32. 

‘A Journey to China, quoted, ix. 514; 
X 137-8, 

A Study of History: Collingwood's 
criticisms of, ix. 719 segg. initia 
tion of work on, vil. 2-3 x. 2325 


Rotes for, vit wi; original 
pian of, vi ii Sin as 
fring of, 
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‘Toynbee, Arnold Joseph (cont). 
‘Nationality and the War, x. 34. 
Survey of International Afairs, x. 

228, 237, 241; for 1945, vol i, 
quoted, vii 22°43, 26 and m; Vi 
Borat, 22, a6. 423 for 1930, 
quoted, vil. 315 or 1933, quoted, 
Vik 516-17; Jor 1934, quoted, ix. 
223m for 1935, vol. 1 quoted, 
Vib siio. 
The Legacy of Greece, contribution 
to, quoted, vii. 6o-b1. 
The trs Gucstion in Greece and 
'urkey, quoted, x. 138-9. 
Yorkshire, summers in, ix. 6115 X. 
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Toynbee, Ellen (Mrs. Henry), x. 214. 
Toynbee, Gertrudes s 225, ado. 
Toynbee, Harriet (Mirs. Joseph), x 


219. 

Toynbee, Harry Valpy, x. 19, 219 1, 
224. 

‘Toynbee, Helen (Mrs. Paget), =. 28- 


Toynbee, Captain Henry, ix 372 and 
TX 4243, 20301 

Toyibee, Jocelyn M^ Cy ix. 613 ms 
3,2391 Roman Medallions, quoted, 
Ex 

"Toynbee, Margaret R., x. 239. 

Toynbee, Paget x. 28-29 and 

‘Toynbee, Sarah Edith (Mrs. H- 
Torns 625 5 x. 38 and o 
229428, 40-41 hy 47, 49 213, 215, 
317,219, 3231 254, 225) 292 

‘Toynbee, Veronica Ma ic ts us 
194; asta 

‘Toynbee, Wiliam, x. 217. 

Trade Unions os ae. so, s 
Gos, 612, 638, 640 

“Trajan (M: Ulpius Traianus), Roman 
Tinperor: administrative policy of, 
vil 59-60, 106m 363 1. 406; B 
Soto: annexation to “Roman 
Empire by, viis 1061. 
Arsacid Linpire assaulted by, vi 
760 ms vil 938-9 ny 412) im. 529, 
679-46 m3 dates at his feign, vii- 394 
di of, ix. Bon; Équesrim 
Grier, relations with, xii 363. 
Helenization policy in Thrace, vi 
Ing: insurrections against, bx 
575-85 n; military polisy of vi 

going ‘North-West Aic, his 

Policy regarding, ix, 679-80 and m3 

Gren ofr vinsage Pliny de 

Younger, 

59 496; > 

SIS, religious policy of, vii. 71 

Senatorial “Order, relations wid 

Vic r55 m. 


‘Transfiguration, vii, $14 seqq., 522-3, 
545, 558, 568, 766; viii. 625, 0267; 
ix. 174, 306; X. 127. 

Trnsgresion, origin of the word, vii 


Tient (Tridentum), Bishopric of, vit 


407- y 
Trent, Council of, vii. sso v. 
Tribonianus, Roman jurist, vii 
267-8, 271, 281, 2833 ix. 23. 
Trieste, dispute over, ix. 533. 
Trikoúpis, Spiridhión, viii. 679. 
mia: Italian conquest of, viii. 
; Ottoman Empire, relation to, 
259 n., 692, 693. 
‘Triptolemus, worship of, in Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, vii. 494 2. 
‘Trobriand Islanders, the, ix. 615-18. 
‘Trojan War, the, vili. 65, 75, 456 n 
n 493 M 6x9, OST and m, 707, 
798-91 x. 13, 116-17. 
Trollope, Anthony: Autobiography, 
quoted, x. 156 M, 157 n, 158 n. 
Tropica, Wa seilement in the, ix. 


265, 


Trosky, Lev Davidovich, viii. 134, 
136 m3 ix. 588, 389: 

Troubadours, the, vidi. 371, 374; ix. 
25 n 70, Td 

“Troy (liio), excavation of site of, ix. 
TIQ; x. 12 seqq. 

Truman, President Harry S. viii 
270,271,272, 308, 51351x. 583, 5857 

Truth: mythological expression of, 
Wii. 302, 5033 two kinds of, vi. 473 
Sed, 477, $00, 502, 5933 ultimately 
unitary; vii. Sol, 503 2002. 

rs Site is 273. 
T'i State, ix. 275, 276, 279, 281, 283, 
p 

‘Tain’ Empire, ‘Eastern’ (aD. 317- 
420): capital city of, ix. 669, 678; 
Stablishment of, in southern fast- 


o RE ded and we M, 89; 
Tibetan barbarian invaders, defeat 
cf (A.D. 383), ix. 657, 660, 662, 663, 

i 

TAR? Empire, United (Westem) 
(A.D. 265-317): agriculture under, 
ix. 655-6 n; as reconstructed Sinic 
Darata cie Mi ns ap, 
Virtue ef opartion 6: 
BE d PU pd se a 
655, 664, 666, 668-9, 674, 677, 6815 
Eta SOR aE: ee 
Seis b pir don ff 
Br feat Bh oss ema 
e Gk i G eetas Gon PT 

raras ok ix. 87 aon, 

ina ren of ix. CS1 sor 

lations with c 631-2 and m 0557 
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patrimony of, in Northern China, 
k. 651, 655; successor-states ol, 
viii, 6B and n; ix. 657, 664, 666, 667, 
669-70, 712 

Tein State (broke up, 453 3.C.): break- 
Up of, ix. 271-2, 273, 274» 275 
276, 282; Ch'u State, struggle with, 
e 272m, 274 282, 288; civil war in, 
ix. 272 ny 274 and n, 275; hege 
mony of, in Sinie Worl, ix 346 n. 
suceessor-siates of, ix. 272 ma 275-6, 
277; see alo Cuno Stata; HAN 
Stare; Wer Stare. 

Tein Empire (221-207 B.C): ad- 
‘ministrative policy in, vii. 57, 167- 
71, 212 1.3 as Sinic universal state, 
Si S7, 167, 169, 185 a 579; vi 

7.1 bc 16, 273 My 281, 282 m 

barbarians, relations with, vil 77; 

ix, 634-53 break-up of, vit 172; ix. 

666 n.i capital cities of, vii. 138, 171 

and n, 217, ara, 231; civil service 

of, vii. 185, 255, 345; colonization 
policy of, vi, 116; communications, 

system of, vil. Bs andn., 87 n, 91, 

99-160; culture of, vii 171; de 

portation policy of, vii. x16, 138, 

173; duration of, vii. 212m, 374i 

establishment of, vii. 167, 165-70, 

171, 173, 185, 211, 212.7, 241, 2595 

351, 352, 374, 573; Vili. 328 a; c 

18, 263, 2; EL 277; 278; 281, 

282 n, 2865 expansion of, vi. 116, 

Par enden Oe Vi rogi Gost 

language and script used in, vii 2407 

45 ix. 708; law, system of, vii. 2595 

legacy of, ix. soa; military system 

in, vii. 169, 185; nomads, pressure 

of, vii, 109; overthrow of, vii. 77, 87 

ty 186 thy 171, 172, 178) 211, 2315 

392i be 16; police system in, vit 

35; postal service in, vil. 91; pro- 

vincial organization of, vil. 57, 169 

eg; revolts against, vii. 99-100, 

171, 374; time, measurement of, vii 


EM 
Tsin She Hwang-ti (previously 
Cheng, King of Ts'in): accession of 
to throne of Ts'in (246 16), Vi 
35-21 administrative policy of, vii: 
57,85, 169, 171, 173,185, 212, 351. 
Ša, 354 355, 356, 358, 374; aristo- 
cricy of conquered states, treatment 
of, vii. 352; as first founder of Sinic 
universal state, vä. 57, 85, 109, 116, 
167,211, 352; Vii 328 nix. 273 ty 
150 5, 173; Burning of the Books 
iy, vit. 171, 356; capital city of, vi 
138, air, 231} communications 
system developed by, vii. 8s and ms 
371,99; conquests of, vit 116, 167, 
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169-70, 211, ata m, 351-2; ix 282; 
x. 186; death of, vi 87 m, 171, 175, 
Bet, 212 m 231, 352, 373; depor 
{ation policy of, vit. 116, 138, 1735 
duration of reign, vil. 174-5 genius 
of, ix, 725; language and script used 
by, vii. 240-1, 255; ix. 705-6, 708; 
legal uniformity imposed by, vii 
259; military policy of, vii. 185; 
Philosophy, attitude towards, vi. 
171; political failure of, vi. 171, 175, 
aiam, 352; ix. 72$; revolutionary 
character of his policy, vii. 156 n 
171, 352, 355, 358; salvaging of his 
work by Han Liu Pang, vit 311,3525 
I soa; sedentary barbarians. im 
Sole Wesr subjugated by, e654 
Wall consolidated by, vii 193, 199; 
ix. 654; weights and measures stan- 
dardized by, vit. 305. 

‘Tein State (down to asx mc): ad- 
‘ministrative system of, vil. 109, 1701 
aggressiveness of, ix. 272, 277-8, 
279-80; as march state of Sinic 
World, vi. 170, 172, 211; ix. 276, 
ao; capital cities of, ix. 277; Chao 
State, relations with, ix. 272 n., 280, 
281; Ch'u State, relations with, ix: 
279, 281; civil service in, vil. 3521 
civil war in (415-384 B.C.), ix. 276; 
coalitions against, ix. 278, 2793 
cultural plasticity of, vil. 170; ex- 
Pansion of, vil 242 my 374; Ix. 263, 
372 1, 279; — check o, temporary, 
dx. 280-1; feudal régime, liquida- 
tion of, vii 351, 352, 374; internal 
econstraction of, vil. 169-79, 35% 
374; ix. 277-8, 281 m3 law, system. 
SE Mi 2591 rise of, vik 170-1 ast; 
f 275-8) script used in, vit, 2403 
Wei State (successor of Tsin State), 
relations with, ix. 276-7, 270, 280, 
281; weights and measures used in, 

uis 3055 seg under Haw Boerne, 

‘Tubal-Cain the smith, son of Lamech, 


ix, 417. 

Tubbil, Muhammad Efendi, Meh- 
med "Alt Pasha's superintendent of 
supplies, vii. 53. 

‘Tokharistints, the, vii. 148 n. 

Tukulti-Ninurta I, King of Assyria, 


so 
iman Bey dbAshra, ast Mamlake 
Sultan of Egypt, vii. at; ix. 103. 
‘Tunisia: French conquest of, viii. 
692, 693; French protectorate over, 
E: ix: 242 m; Ottoman E 
pire, relation to, viii. 259 n, 692, 
693; ix. 38. 
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Tupac Amaru, 18th-century pre- 
tender to throne of the Tacs, vil 
507. 

‘Tupac Yupanqui, Inca, vii, 86; vii 
3 

‘Turakhinoghlular, the, vii, 397 n. 

Turo-Italian War (oriciz ix 
255 m 

"unge, Dem Sergeyevich, viii 

Turgot, A. R. J., ix. 747, 756; x. 8a= 
S5, 93; Eiquisse dum Blan de 
Giographie Politique, quoted, ix. 
414; x Ba-6s; Second Discours en 
Sorbonne, quoted, ix. 425. 

Turkey, European’ and ‘Asiatic’, vii 
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Turkey, Republic of: alphabet, Latin, 
adoption of, vi. 240 1; vili. 266; ai 
land power, viii, 725; Caliphate, 
abolition of, vii. 25725, 27 1.5 vil 
267 n., 269 2.3 capital city of, viis 
1m 197, 2345 communications system 
n, vill, 267-8 n.; Constantinople, 
attitude towards, vii. 235; Con- 
stitution (1924), vii, 197; dress, wo- 
men’s, x. 4.3 economie position of 
viii, 264.2, 266-7; education in, vii 
267-8 m; elections, May 1950, vi 
345, 346; establishment of, vil 25, 
197, 234, 721 n.i vile 235 m, 238, 
263, 268, 34s; geographical range 
AE. Vili. ago, 231; Great National 
Assembly, vii. 24, 25; Herodianism. 
in, vii 6925 historical interest, awa- 
kening of, s. to-r1 and n; imperial 
ambitions renounced by, vii. 234; 
vili. 191 ., 263,264; industrialization 
of, vii. 267-8; leaders of national 
‘movement, origin of, vii 264; Mus- 
[ims abroad, relations with, vil. 25- 
26; viii: 269; National Pact (28 Jan- 
Vaty 1920), vii. 32; viii. 263; presti 
of, vil. 260; religious orders, Ti 
mic, suppression of, viti 2673%. $53 
secularization of, viii, 2667 i 
Social transformation in, 
266; spiritual vacuum in, 
Sultanate, abolition of, vii 
267 n; technology in, vii 
345; totalitarianism. in 


24; vili 
267-8, 
Vi. 266, 
345; United States, relations with, 


vil. 270, 271, 272; ix, 417, $83; 
S.S.R., relations with, vit. 23 
jii. tari ror magn 2045 Weste 
nization ol, vii. 24 n., 330; vili. 120, 
237, 238, 245, 263, 264, 265, 266, 
267, 268, 269, 345, 478, 482-3 m. 
484-5 n. 510; X. 8 m, 553 see also 
tinder ARAB STATES; ATATÜRK; 
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‘Turk language, the, vii, 251-2. 
‘Tusld-speking peoples, the, vil 378; 
viii, 693. 
‘Turkish family of languages, the, vii, 
agr; ix. 705. 
‘Turkish language, the Ottoman, vii. 
240 n., 244, 682 0.5 x. 22 and m, 218, 
‘Paskmens, “the, vi 6323 Yi 39, 
34 n. 
‘Turks, the: their eruption from the 
Steppe, vii. 608 and m.j Northern, 
Yi 198 m; see abo OSMANLI 
3098. 
Turner, È. J., x. 235. 
Turner, J. M. W., vi. 713. 
‘Tuscan language, the, ix. 151, 463. 
Tutákh, Turkish barbarian war-lord 
in East Roman Empire, vili. 389 n. 
‘Tutankhamen, Pharaoh, x. r1. 
‘Tutkhaliya II, Hittite Emperor, ix. 19; 
X. 195, 196, 197, 211. 
Tutkhaliya ILI, Hittite Emperor, ix. 


Tutkhaliya IV, Hittite Emperor, viii. 
45o m. x. i 

Tyavzhin, ` Russo-Swedish peace- 
Treaty of (Ap. 1395) vi. 137 m2 

Tyche Antiocheb, goddess, v 479; 

Tyrrhenians, the, see ETRUSCANS, 


'Ubaydallih b. Ziyid, legatus of 
Caliph Mw'iwiyah I'in Khurisin 
and “Iriq, vii. 143 n. 

Ugro-Finnish languages, the, ix. 81 n., 
533.705. 

Ujguccio of Pisa, canon law jurist, ix. 
330. 


Ubians, the, x. s3. 

Uhud, Battle of (aD. 624-3), vi. 
Osa 

Uighur, the, vii. ast. 

Ukrainians, the, vie 38 and m. 
Tag m-s 120-7, 128 ny $38, 590, Ora 

Dijayta hin, see KHUPABANDAR. 

Ulpianus, Domitivs, Roman jurist, 
Sil 263, a71, 

‘Umar f Caliph, 

"yix 730. 

‘Umar Ji Umayyad Caliph, vil ru 

as ks Fb, rende, Anal 


58n, 586, 


sian Muslim, vii. 367 n. 
‘Umayyad Caliphate, the: 
administrative organization in, vi. 
1377. 141. fits? 
aristocratic character of régime, vii 


151, 
as heir of Banu Ghassan, vii. 131 n- 
as melting. pot vii. 140-1, 14274, 


E" INDEX 


Umayyad Caliphate (ront. 
a= reintegrate Syriae universal state, 
vii, 136; viii. 57, 58, 413; bx 236. 
as successor-state of Roman Empire, 
viii, 58, 280, 664; ix. 301-2. 
capital city of, vii, 209. 
Glirisianity, potential adoption of, 
ETIXS y 
civil service in, vii. 345, 346- 
civil wars, antecedent, vi 64, 410. 
clientship, institution of, vii. 145-4 
and n, 147; Be 345. 
colonization policy of, vi 
containment of, ix, 650. 
currency, weights, and measures 
"used in, vil 311 and m, 315-16. 
deportation policy of, vi, 143 n. 
duration of, ix. 335. 
economic system of, vii. 137-8. 
establishment of, Vi 130, 180g. 
3095 vil 3538, 64 and m 366 
413i ix. 236, 554. 
expansion of, vi. rer, 1481, 180 
and n; ix. 92, 6$0, 672. 
financial system of, vi. 141, 147, 153 
and my 154 T, 242. 
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frontiers, defence of, vii. 121, 140-1, 
148, 399. 
Hilm, practice of, vii. ss seqq. 59- 


Islam, attitude ‘towards, vil 
vili 280 n. 
Jews, position of, viii. 80-1. 
military system in, vii. 36-1, 137 and 
135, 140, 142-4, 147, 1497 153+ 
Muslim ‘subjects, non-Arab, treat- 
ment of, vii. 132, 143-4 and 
147, 148, 183, 1547, 377; Ite 325» 
nomad origin ol, vi 
non-Muslim subjects, treatment of, 
i, 132 n; Vili. 163-4, 280 n. 
overthrow of, vii, 121, 131, 144, 146, 
147, 148-9, 160, 209; 
8, 361, as; ix. 325- 
il unification achieved by, viii 


209; 


princesses, position of, viii. 656 and. 

evolts aginst, vi 147, 148-9, 1515, 
aside ssfe 

Roman Empire, relations with, vii 
ES 

scripts and languages used im, vi 
242, 253) 346+ 

socii struct of, vii 80-1. 

Stateamanship of, vii. 38. 

tolerane spirit of, vit 71, 209; vi 

mulie loyalty to, v 148. 
bharistinie loyalty to, vii, 148 n 

Western world, relations with, Wi 
EM 

See alo under Amm Catsenaras 
ostnisivts. 


‘Umayyad Caliphate in Andalusia: 
Alano seaboard of, vil 216. 
Berbers, relations with, viii. 69-76, 

350 oy 366 1. 372 1 373 M 
Christians, relations with: subjects of 
Caliphate, vii. 400-7 and n, 373, 
727; trans-frontier, vit 348, 350 
T, 371-2 and m; Be ror, 
collapse of, vii. 281, 350 and 
3527 366, 371, 37271, 478; ix. 
Jot, 289 mix, H7. 
culture of vii 306-7 n 372; ix. 83, 
134 seqq; radiation of, vil 371-2 
establishment of, vil 70, 35% 
expansion of, viii. 3489, 351. 
finances of, viii. 67 n. 
Granada as last surviving successor- 
state of, viii. 354, 372 m; ix. 265 n. 
languages of, viii. 367 n. 
mercenaries, employment of, viii. 
37r n, 372% 
sucéessor-states of, vil 14; viii. 71, 
198 m, 121, 352 and Hy 354, 372 Me 
tolerant spirit of, vil. 373 n- 
Western World, relations with, vi 
409 n. 
zenith of, vii 350. 
‘Bee alo under Stavenv. 
Umbrian language, the, vi. 246; viii 
TO% 1705- 
Unferth, spokesman of the King of 
the Danes in Beowulf, viii. 62. 
Ungnad, A., x. 172, 
nate Churches, the, vil. 35 n 67; 
Vii. ras May 126-7, 192, 157 1 369, 
370, 375, 398, gini be 154.0. 
Union of Soviet Sociale Republic, 
the: 
‘acid test’ of intentions of, ix. 547 
and. 


ix. ggocr. 
216, 685-6, 

air power of, vii. 272. 

as arsenal of Communism, ix. 507 a. 

as land power, ix. 266-7 f. 

as potential universal state, vii. 416; 
vili. 112, 146. 

as potential "White Man's Hope’, ix. 
456- 

as ‘sated’ power, ix. 416, 478, 5: 

as _successor-state of Russian and 
Muscovite Empires, vil. 574; vili. 
112, 141, 142, 143, 146, 149, 236. 

as supra Great Power, vil. 143. 

Asian countries, relations with, ix. 
E 

atomic bomb, manufacture of, vii. 
467, 468. 

Baltic’ States, annexation of, vii 
[A 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(come. 

bid for world dominion by, see below 
under United States: competition 
with, 

bourgeoisie, liquidation of, ix. 569, 
583. 

Byzantine heritage of, vil 140-1, 
so; ix. $84. 

Central Asian provinces of, viii. 96, 
690, 691 and n. 

centralization of power at Moscow, 
ix. 550, 551 

centre of gravity of, vii. 144, 270-1 

communications, system of, vil. 96, 
139. 

Communism, role of, vii. 574 25 
vill. 112-13, 133 segg, 149, 146, 
147900, 129, 339. 343-4 346, 
S14, 607, 7251 ix. 438, 4534) 455) 
462, 479. 

Communist Party im, vii 395 vii 
343-6; i 533. 

Communist propaganda, use of, vii 
147-9, 468-9, 478, 5143 ix. 58; 

Communists, heretical, attitude to- 


"wards, ix. 589-90. 

cultural svi naa. 

earthly 1s C Ber 583, 
587. 


economic system in, ix. 245. 

establishment of, vil. 223; viii. 141, 
142, 343- 

rhos ob, ix 478, 609 m 

expansion of, viii. 1425 ix. 454, 4757 
potential, Vii. 691 and n 

fear inspired by, ix. 547. 

Federal Constitution of ix. 550=r. 

federation of other states with, 
question of, ix. 552. 

foreign travel, attitude towards, ix. 
534-5, 588. 

free enterprise, elimination of, ix 
583, 380-7. > 

geographical range of, vili, x29”, 
142; ix 454. 

geopolitical position of, 
260, 415, 584. 

Great Power status of, iv. 24, 260. 

heritage of, from Russian Empire, 
vii. 367. 

homeland of, viii. 144. 

imperialism of, ig. 454 592-3. 

incentives to work in, problem of, i, 
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individual liberty, suppression of, ix. 
585-7. 503, 622. 

dndüstshi wal potential of, ix. 530. 

industializtion of vil. 139-40, 144 
Hs 330) Sis 454 407, dis 
ix 532, 505, S87. 
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Jews in, vii. 288 s. 289 n. 

Korean War, participation n, ix. 750. 

koi, vii. 68 me P 

military technique of, ix. 752. 

Muslims in, vii: 24; Vii. 220, 268-9. 

nationalism of, vili. 134-5; i 454, 
E 

non-Russian Orthodox Christian 
“peoples, relations with, viii. 192-3. 

oil deposits in, yiii. 269-70. 

participation of, in Second World 
Nar, ix. 408, 454, 591-2, 512, 532, 
546. 

peasantry, submissiveness of, limits 
10, ie 15-16. 

political structure of, viii. 343, 344 
345. 

population trend in, ix. 456. 

Position of: in 1929, ixe 407; in 
19303, Vill. 139-49, 146- 

proletariat, position of, viii. 689 n. 

Prospects of, vii, 143-5, 146-7, 450. 

purges in, Be Sh o 

Feparations policy of, ix. 546, 547. 

resources, undeveloped, in, ix. $48. 

satellite states, viii. 143 12, 192, 193 
ayin, O88; ix. 454, 47b, 531, 
553-4, 547, 548, 552. 

Social Democrats, West European, 
attitude towards, ix. 590. 

social harmony, approach to problem. 
fof, ixe 83 2007. 

social justice, ideal of, ix. 503. 

"Socialism in one country’, ix. 588. 

spiritual revival, leadership of, not 


139-49, rir. 
technological competition with West, 
Vile 133 sepe 139-40, 145-6, 
343-4, 467, 468; ix. 414, 416, 5317 


2, $87. 
Third World War, attitude towards, 
vili. 145-6; iv $16, $25, 530. 
totalitarianism of, viik 140-1, 395, 
68o n. 
trade unions in, ix. 565-6, 583. 
Turkish-speaking peoples in, vii. 197. 
Ukrainians in, viii. 128 and n. 
United States of Ameren, relations 
balance of power, instability of, ix- 
530 segg. de 
commercial contacts, paucity of, is 
416. 
competition for world power: aline- 
ment of non-Western. majority 
of Mankind, question of, viil. 113» 


406 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
cont). 
Uitte ‘states of America, relations 
with (cont) 
143, 147-95 ix, 89-99, 531, 
582°3, 585, s88; alternative 
denouemenis, viii. 145-9, 3465 
fx. 416, 471-2; — see alio below 
under détente; partition; “and 
under Wars: World, Third, 
danger of; as domestic, issue 
‘within Western Society, viil. 112; 
siete and liabilities of the two 
Powers, ix 244, 260, 489-92, 
531-4, 383 segg.; atomic energy, 
Recit of the taping of, vik, 405 
ix. 408, s24 seqq 536; classe 
confles in relation to, ix. S8: 
cultural confier reintroduced into 
world politics by, viii. 113; dis- 
parity in potential “military 
Strength, ix. 530, 587-8; Euro- 
pean war-potential, question of, 
I 489-90, 531, 751-2; ‘freedom 
fom want’, ix. 478; Germany, 
position of, ix. 499, 534; isol 
tionism made impossible by, 
388; Jewish goodwill, rival 
ior, viii. 259, 307-8; materialism 
of objectives of both Powers, ix. 
523; no-man's-land between two 
Powers, iii. 44-3; ix. 476, 486, 
488, 530, $51; oilfields, Middle 
Eastern, vii. 270; political con- 
cession, improbabil ty of i. 516, 
518; political propaganda, vi. 
468-9, 5145 ix. 416, 531-4; pre- 
Sedents for, viit. E aah 
258; psychological considerations, 
vii. 40; ix 490 Qi unprece- 
ented features oh Vii crei 
Wars of Religion, analogy with, 
ix. 52 
détente between: as World's first 
need, ix. 528, 529 and n, 535; 
Considerations favourbl to v 
145-7; ix. 529-30; length of time 
required to achieve, be $27, 529 
534; obstacles im way oh ix 
529 m., 534-5; possible effects of, 
145-9; precedents for, vii 
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shall Aid, Russian refusal of, 

p 

mutual fear, causes of, ix. 478-9. 
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plished fact, ix. 544, 548-9, 554-5. 
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resemblances between the two 
Powers, viii, 143-43 ie 529+ 

strategie’ position ‘eiedonit one 

angie Nis a72; i. aei 240, 

Western” World, relations with 
“annihilation of distance" effect of, 
ix api 526-75 a8 ink in con! 
Catchation of encounters, vil. 454, 
460; competition for ascendancy 
Ser Ching, vii, 436-7; over 
Fslamic World, vil, 268-72; — 
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206-2, 208, ajo, 271, 283-4 


"s : 
luration® of, ix. 235, 253, 256-7, 
281, 284 segg. 


Hellenic: Atheno-Peloponnesien 
War (431-404 B.C.), vii. 328, 385, 
472, 530; vile 436, 581-2 n., 7195 
ix. 236, 270, 288, 345, 392, 393, 
445, 446; Ware of Alexander's 
Succession (321-281 m), ix. 
261, 262, 264, 267, 268, 270; First 
‘Mediterranean War’ (266-241 
2.0), ix. 236, 261, 2667 267, 
268; Second Mediterranean War 
(220-189 sc), ix, 236, 263, 266- 
7, 268, 270, 271, 284, 

impression produced by, on the 
Parche ix 235, 326. 

intervals ‘between, ix. 235-6, 253, 
254 and ns 255, 256, 257, 286-7, 


326. 
outbreaks of, ix. aga, agam. 


overtures to seres of i. 297, 2544 

256, 260-1, 262, 268, 272, 273 
282-3, 287. 

peace-mnalking after, 
255, 256 m, 272 m. 

preludes to, ix. 252, 253, 255, 259 % 
268. 


ix. 252-5, 254, 


Sige, War of Suceion in Tin 
State (497-490 B.C.), ix. 273, 275; 
Wars of Wei State's LE. 
Supremacy (19-370 3), ix. 
273, 275, 276; Wars of Tein 
State's Bid for Supremacy (333- 
PINXIT LA 
278, 279-81. 

supplementary wars following, ix. 
252-3 and m, 2334, 295, 256, 
259, m 273, 276-7, 281, 286, 
323, 326, 4277 X 109. 

Wester: War for the Hegemony 
over Italy (A.D. 1494-1525), ix. 
255, 266, 258, aso, 493; Wars 
of Philip II (A.D. 1568-1609), ix. 
FEE 
Wie ot Loue KIV (nn. 19727 
1713), i 194 235, 239,247 T 
Ey ec 
X 100; French Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars (A.D. 1792— 
1815), vii. 276, 481; viii. 137, 138, 
141, 176, 196, 229 7., 235, 244 Tl... 
351 n.5 le 235) 240, 241) 247 Hy 
248-9, 255, 256, 257, 259, 267 
and n. 421, 423, 427, 474, 403-6 
391, 516, 7415 3. 98) 100. 

of Nationality, bc 413, 443-4- 

of Religion, vi. 477, 481, 5545 vil 
119, 224, 228) 273, 286, 289, 314; 
499 tm Jar; ix. 09, 180, 217, 240, 
e» 258 and n., 413, 426, 449, 526, 

35. 

‘temperate and undecisive', ix. 238, 
244, 267, 287-8, 424, 427, 428, 
443, $29, 746, 748, 7561 3. 91, 935 

b E 
first (AD. 1914-18), vii. 223, 3a 

and n, 354714 476, 481, 554, 6913 
Vili. 26m, 49m, 90, 93, 96 
139, 220, 234, 238, 258, 259, 26%, 
262, 263, 273, 291, 293, 302, 303, 
307 My 345, 457, SII, S12, 513, 
537, 338, 38A m, 687 mim 709 Res 
715) be. 18, 106, 167, 185, 235, 
236, 240, 242, 243, 246,249, 255, 
256-7 and m, alo, 267% 407, 
413, 427, 45% 433, 434, MILI 
443; 446, 471, 474, 475, 487, 494, 
495, 498, soa, sos, 516, S17, 560, 
J47; X 32, 94 Tt 225, 233, 
230-7. 
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Wars (cont). 
‘World (cont). 
‘Second (D. 1930-45), vi 238,277, 
415; 416, 418, 48 Sa, 554 694% 
Sib frn 5,288 dod ma tat Laa 
iiy 199,233 m» 230 ma 298) 239, 
554, 397,513, 328, 920, 332, 407 
Bug, sh S3, 830, 37 O84 ny 
Pages Ss ep adt 
ad, aig. 260, 205, 10] my or 
A58, 432 433, 443) 45 455, ATE 
499 Senay $77, 523,406, 193.6. 
AS Sesion, sobrio som 
Ssn, 748, 73% 7563 a7. 
‘Third: avoidance of sa Maskinds 
fist concer, x. 468, 673, 844-5. 
Sas, goes dahger ob Vi Soar 
Eiesenos qa, Gon, 709} ic 
33S and ms 417, 497, S1617 
24 yp 29 and iate 
Washourn, D.: Bip Years in Con- 
stantinople, quoted, ix, G6 1. 
Washington, Hooker, vi. 578 n- 
Washington, George, vii 168 n. 
Waghingon’ Naval” Gonterenee and 
vendes (3920-2), ie eo. 
Wassti Hadrat, “Abdallah b. Fad- 
allah, of Shirts, Persian historian, 


x. 70. 
Watanabe Noboru  (Kwazan), 
Japanese Westernizer, viii. 326 7. 
Waterloo, Battle of (1815), vil. 631, 
642; i, 200,216, 250, 4043 Te FU 
Waterways, importance of, viil. 632-3; 

sce also CANALS; RIVERS. 

Wats, George Froderie v, 138. 

Watts, Isaac, quoted, ix. 616, 701, 

Wezitis, the, see AnGio-Wazint 

'ATHANS, 

Webb, W. P.: The Great Plains, 
quoted, viii. 632, 637, 638-9, 642, 
643, 644, 650. 

Webster, Sir Charles (C. K. 

"Wei? Empire (A.D. 38 
name assumed by To Pa barbarian 
Successor-state "of United Tsin 
Empire, see To PA. 

Wei Jen, statesman of Vin State is 

Wei, Kingdom of (4.0. 220-265), one 
SE three, succestor-siates of Han 

impire, ix. 655 n. 

Wei State, one of the small successor- 
states of Chéu Empire at centre of 
Sinic World, vi 10. ix. 277 
and n., 281 n 

Wei State, from 453 B,C. one of three 
successor-states of Tsin State, vii 
169 7, 170 and m; ix. 272, 275-6, 


276-7, 278, 279, 280, 281; see also 

under Ts'iN STATE. 

“Wei, Western’, (A.D, 535-556), suc- 
cessor-state of Wei? Empire, ix. 656. 

Wei Yang, see SHANG, TRE LORD OP- 

Weidlé, W.: La Russie Absente et 
Présente, quoted, vii. 359; vil. 395, 
77. 

‘Weights and measures, vii. 80, gor, 


Wellhatsen, J.: Das Arabische Reich 
undse Shure, quoted, yii. B, 140-1 
TAT, 140 o 13-8188, 399 da. 

walltsoy, Richard Coley, Marquess 
of, Governor-General of Indis, vii- 
187, 105, 354 n Vile 208", 210, 


Aw tise 
Wells, HG. vii. $185 x. 1185 Out- 
ine of History, cored, vik $3 Pe 

Wen, Prince of tein ie qub 
Went (Yang Kien), Sui Brnpezor, vit 
BB jix. 45,652,653, 654r 000, pr, 
678, 675, br. 
wesley, Jobn, c 149, 43960; x. x24, 
ae 
Wessex, Kingdom of, vii 68. 
Western Civitnto 
beclutisa, Hellen, revival o, vii 
px Sons, Sep 
Soy ke tag, tag; Mist attempt at 
By bacon Holy Roman Emperor, 


rejected, viii. 503-4; ix, 9-10. 
advertisement, use of, vii. 469. 
aggressiveness of, vili 314, 346-7, 


351 seqq., 395, 403, 404, 459, 4965 
i r09, 214. 
Arabs, relations with, viii. 348-9, 
EM $ 
as civilization of third generation, vil 
ps 

as Life-in-Death, ix. qna-13. 

barbarians: domestication of, ix. 4515 
‘menace from, elimination of, in 
Modern Age, ix. 450, 742-4, 746, 
352, 753; pressure of, on nascent 
Western Society, is. 9, 120, 292; 
surviving, in port-Modern World, 
viii, 19-205 is. 4505 see also below 
under Neobarbarism. 

birthplace of, viii. 284. 

bourgeoisie, the: intelligentsia, rela 
ion to, vil 339-42; Jews, rd 
tion to, vili. 277, 284-6, 287, 
a93 n., 340, 699-700; part played 
by, in expansion overseas, ix 409— 
70, 576; position of-—in 19th cen- 
A dx. 569, 570, 576; x. 91, 92, 

in zoth century, ix $69 £7, 

698, 608, 609: predominance os 

of ix. 474, 4721 — rise to, Vll 277, 

284-6, 338, 340-2. 
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‘Western Civilization (cont 
breakdown of, questio 
667-8; ix. 294, 376, 441 
310, 742, 744. 
Celts, relations with, viii. 67-68. 
centre of gravity of, viii 146-7; ix. 
250, 267 n.i x. 02. 
challenges presented to, ix. 292 seg, 
382 segg. 
Christian origin of, vii. 534 sega. 
chronology of, in relation to that of 
other civilizations, x. 167-8. 
Church and State, relation between, 
vii. 718, 720. 
city-state cosmos, abortive: 
adaptation of institutions of, on 
Yingdom-state scale, viii. 363; ix. 
125,237, 293. 
as a distinct civilization, vi 
x. 376, 392 m. 
as renaissance of Hellenic city-state 
cosmos, ix, 125, 1507. 155, 158, 
202-3, 647. 
as response to challenge of new 
sa 647. i 
autocracy in, vii. 538; viii. 


E 


395; ix. 


125. 
débris of, reabsorbed into main body 
gf, Western" Christendom by 
Napoleonie Emir, vi. 145,268 
BIO 2778, 22374, 272, 339, S755 


E of, vi. 14s, 168, 177; ix. 


body 
72 


aifférentiation of, from 
‘of Western Christendom, vi. 
330; viii. 302-3; x. 62. 
dwarfing of, by rise of nation-states, 
ix. 486. 
ecclesiastical origin of institutions 
of vi 406, 407 
expansion of, viii. $89 n; ix. ras. 
feoerihiea range of, ix 292. 
nv, system of, ix. 158, 
‘modern’ character of, viii. 338, 396. 
religion in, ix. son. 
‘seedbede" and battlefields, ix. 487. 
time-span of, ix. 376. 
‘See also under FLANDERS; GERMANY; 
TrALY, 
civil liberty, belief in, ix. Gat segg. 
civil services in, ix. 32, 573-4, 576, 
579, 638, 640; x. 83. 
class-confict in, ix. 56t seqq, 
classification as'separate civilization, 
‘question of, viii. 669-73- 
colonial empires, duration of, viii 
168 and m, 
communications, system of, vii. os m. 
103 seqq; ix. 467, 47174, 479 T6005 
527, 537, 563, 591, 609 and n. 


‘conditioning’ of opinion and feelings 
in, ix, 448 and n. 

continuity of history of, ix. 282, 

cradle of, ix. 383, 505, 694. 

cultural changes, tempo of, ix. 352-3, 
361. 

culture: 

alien elements, reluctance to accept, 

Ancients and Moderns, contest be- 
tween, P. 3n, O4, 68.5090, 
144 7 148, 152, 162, 097-9, 702, 
219, 756. 

archaeology, ix, 215-165 x. 9 segg. 
see also ' sub-heading archaco: 
logics| evidence under ANDEAN 
Civinreation; BanvLowic Civi- 
Liz&rION; EovpTiaC CIVILIZA. 
mion; Ferree CIVILIZATION; 
Inovs Curte; Mavan Civi 
ZATION; MINOAN CIVILIZATION; 
Sano Corruns; Sumsar Civre 
LIZATION; YUCATEC CIVILIZATION, 

architecture, viii. 374-5, 502-3; ix. 
66, 83, 84, 85-86, 120, 128, 155, 
161, 162, 463, 718. 

ars, ‘visual, viii 392% goocr, 
392-3, 671, 672; ix 2, 65, 06, 67, 
32-86, 109, 120, 128, 136, 162, 
297, 462-3, 625 1.5 x. 47. 

astrology, surviving belief in, ix. 
728 m: 

attractiveness of, vii, 261 n. 

Bible, importance of, 

Byzantine influence on, vi 
392 seqq.» 540, 671, 672 
128, 131 sett, 136- 

Encyclopsedisis, the, ix. 69-70. 

Far Eastern. influence on, viii. 
318 n, 518; ix. 333 n. 

‘Faustian’ spirit of, ix 700. 

manifestations in, ix. 464. 

Hellenic influence on, viii. 99-109, 
102, 37374, 302, 393, 405; ix 2, 
Bm 6, 8, 46, 47, 63-64, 06, 72, 
73, 82-86, 110 and m, 111, 116, 
120, 122, 125, 126, 131 sea 

154-6, 162) TOT 

historiography: medieval, ix. 176, 
377, 178-803 modern, ix. 173-219. 

impoverishment of, i. 609 segg. 

indigenous, vil. 393-4. 

literature: Latin medieval, vii. 409 
and n.; ix. 72-73 and my 15172; 
371; translations of Greek and 
Latin ‘classical’ into vernacular, 
x. rr-a; vernacular, vii 409 
and m; vil 393-4; ix. 71-73, Tay 
71, 151-2, 166. 

low level of, in roth century, vi 
347. 
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culture (cont). 

‘medieval schoolmen, viii. room, 
373; ix. 46) 475 63 %y 110, 131 
segg.» 156, 157, 164, 166. 

musi, vil. 500; ix. 66, 161, 162. 

‘native Dent, reversion to, vii 384-3; 
ix. Ba, 86, 122, 157, 162, 160, 
2967, 719. 

North-West African Christian 
Fathers, influence of, viii, 670. 

oriential studies, ix. 215-16. 

petrifaction of, ic 156, 

Philosophy, ix. 45-48, 63, 68, 
110, 120, 130 eqq» 156-7, 164 
166, 179 teg, 185, 187, 190, 198, 
201, 202, 204-5; se also CAR- 
Tesian PrutosoPiy. 

physical scieneo, see wider Sermon 

ion of, vii. 235, 236-7, 368-9; 
viii. 118 segg., 134, 108 sedis 182, 
313, 404, 405, 483, 484, 487, 488, 
499, $08, sib el, $29 Sead 545 
Seqg 587-8, 725; b 214, 413-14- 

sculpture, ix a, 82, 83, 86, 109, 
120. 

secularization of, viii. 118-20, 131, 
135, 165, 206, 287, 280, 314, 317; 
336, 405, 406, 469, 499, 500-1, 
516, 517718, 319, 547, 548, 722, 
722, 24, 725, 720% IX. 3 Me 47 
85, ran, 373-82, 188, 196, 333 f 
449, 619, 620, 625, 635, 748; x. 
92-93, 167. 

Sysiae influence on, viii. 373-4, 
302; ix. 83, 116-17, 213; ste abo 
elow under religion: Christianity. 

curiosity, liveliness of, x. 8 sega. 

deracination: position regarding, in 
acth century, ix, 451-2; possible 
Effects of, vil 415-19. 

disintegration off question of, vi 

45; 149; Bt. ATI, 413, 462 5600 

diversity in-unity, be 747, 749-50- 

Gress: academic, origin of, x. 53; 
male, ix. 353, 

drift, sense ob, ix. 462. 

ecclesiastical ' occumenicalm im 
Middle Ages, ix. 443; set also 
Paracr: Respublica Christian 

ecclesiastica] terminology, seculariza- 
tion of, vii. 534 sag 

ecclesiastica, poiktical authority of, 
Vii 407-8. 

economie productivity, human and 
Technological factors in, ix. 562 
seq 

economic system: catering business, 
fe aar, 225; colonial wares, ix. 
267 n.; double shifts, ix. 308, 309, 
336; emancipation from laws of 


s 
sau gah some aan 
402-3, 546-8; in Middle Ages, vii 
EON UN EI 
Eni pine. apr Spe 
saepay anaes 
Modern Age, ix. 384-5, 388; work, 

; Es 


: ‘classical’, ix. 68 s. 707-8, 
JEX; x. 5» 11, B3; — see alio under 
Fors AF democratization 
Ix. 448-9; examination system, 
325-20, 29, 36, 353 industriali 
tion of, x- tor; modern, ix. 3 
327, 68 n, 189, 448-95 x. 5, 1T} 
Women’s, ix. $71. 
egocentric ‘illusions of, vii. x11 ma 
404, 7293 ix. 1-2, 195-6, 410, 411 
and n., 420; %. 93- 5 
encounters: with contemporary civi- 
Tizations—concatenations of, viii. 
458-60; — in Middle Ages, vili 
346-4035 — in Modern Age, vii 
110-16, 122, 124, 126-346, 404, 
41617; with fossils of Indic and 
Syriac Civilizations, viii. 337 n5— 
sce also JEWS; PARSRES. 
‘enlightenment, age of, vi, 118-20, 
Tib ih Pe 184 187, 201, 
288, 287, 268, 289, 314, 327 
pap Dar 
18072, 573, 635: X. 107- 
equality, struggle for, vii. $34-5- 
ethos of, viii. 375, 387. $ 
expansion of: in time-dimension, as 
heir of previous civilizations, i 
488-9; overland, vil 176; vii. 125, 
281, 346-7, 151-2, 356) 459, 
630-1; ix. 259, 267 my 383; over- 
seas, vii. 176, 194, 43 
Tras, 117-18, 144, 147, 217-18, 
224, 226-9, 310, 313 etta 39133). 
46, 4o, 419 hy 47h, S35, 570, 
719, 722, 747i ix. 
ES, To, 159°60, dio 267 297, 
(^5, 460-70, 480-1, 488," 5053 
foie ot Christan Church in, vit 
405; world-wide range of, vii. 95 
DAR EE E EI 
554, 555; Vll 134, 312, 3377. 34 
AT. o, A 520r Sos, 638} 


577 ty 63071 
115, 119, 15% 
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Western Civilization (cont,). 
ix, 214, 234, 244, 246, 249, 260, 
267 My 413-15, 450, 460, 473, 488, 
504, 532; x, 96, 08} see also under 
Baris  Empme; Crusapes; 
Faancr: colonial empire; Nerima- 
Lanns: colonial empire; PORTUGAL: 
maritime exploits; Ssawis EM- 
PIRE. 

feudal system in, viii, 362, 363, 369- 
70, 494; ix. B, 13, 14, 110, 120, 
125, 292-3, 623. 

food-supply, question of, ix. sos 


free enterprise, ix. 564, 565, 567, 571, 
572, 577, 578, 583, 587, 620 seqq; 
Ep d 
poH 
ix. 20, 22, 40, 126, 285-6, 294, 
376, 425, 433, 623, 640, 645, 651. 
[^2 Rm. 

SO. uci paie di i Made 
Sun men Made 

hrs 
292-3, 294, 376, 412. 


94-6. x 

Hellenic’ Civilization: affiliation to, 
vii. 393; viii. 82, 99, 375; ix. 2, 1 
213, 094, 739; X. 93; identification 
‘with, question of, ix. 64, 718 segg.: 
relation to, viii. 99-100, 725-6, 
728, 729 n.i ix, 282 mj x. 109. 

history of, not illuminating in isola- 
tion, viii. 124, 416, 417. 

homogeneity, social, ideal of, vi 
277, 278, 281, 284, 295, 317, $343 
x: 9 

‘Humanism as modern creed of, vi 
516. 

humility, need for, ix. 625-6, 644- 

hybris of, viti. 406; ix. 217-19, 410, 


idual liberty, ideal of, vii. 543 

and 

industrial workers: leisure of, ix. 604 
segg; position of, ix, SOE segg.: 
restrictive practices of, iv. 562, 
565, 605, 606, 612, 638; unem- 
ployment, fear of, ix. 606; see also 
under INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION; 
INDUSTRIALISM. 

institutions of, interdependence of, 
viii, 496-7. 


intellectual workers, dilemma of, 


vii. 481-3. 

interregnum, post-Carolingian, ix, 
154m. 

Htalianization of, ili. 102 and m., 109~ 


10, 125, 117 Ao 395) 5043 i 2 my 
7-8, 13, 33, 487 m5 47. 

Jets, rione with, Wil’ 272-313, 
405, 699-700, 

asser faire policy in Modern Age, 
ix. doa. 

languages of, vii 409; ix. 75 n 463, 
4643, elsi, ix. 705, "708-9, 


13. 

Law of God, original belief in, ix 
175, 212 n; 

leisure, problem of, ix. 571, 604 segg. 

Liberalism in, vii. 112 and n» 154-5, 
165, 29475; ce abo above en- 
igbtenment" 

limites, defence of, viii. 20-24, 28 
pr : 

“living museums? in, bx. 362. 

marches of, vii. 235 2. 

materialism of, ix. Gor-2, 606~7, 608, 
628, 640. 

Middle “Ages: differentiation of 
Modem Age from, vii. 114-23, 
1177; opening of, ix. 438; sure 
vival of, on fringes of Western 
World, vii. 338. 

millet system, embryonic, viii. 277-8. 

militarism in i 4907323) 

military system in, vii. 467, 468; ix, 
352-3; see also under names of 
countries. 

minorities: creative, viii, rog-ro; ix. 
575, 610-13; dominant, viii. 148, 
249; ix. 450, 453, 458, 409-79, 472, 
361, 566, sis; see alo aboveunder 
bourgeiosie. 

‘Modern’ Age, opening of, vii. 300, 
534, 539; Vili, 114 1000.) 126, 277, 
338, 4085 is. 334 235,236, 248, 254, 
266, 438, 443, 4875 % 47. 

moral self-complacency of, viii. 273, 
722, 725; in 18th century, ix. 424 
7,429, 434-5, 627, 7443 in oth cen-. 
tury, ix. 421-3, 427-8, 430, 435, 
573, 747. 

mortality, recognition of, i. 430, 
LOMA 

nadir of, viii. 347-50, 353. 

rationalization of industry, question 
of, ix, 368-9. 

Neobarbarism in, vi. 220; vili. 13 0, 
EON 87; ix. 450-1, 454, 744-5 

Neopaganism in, vi, 385, 520 and m, 
321-2, 543 Mh, 53374, 767-8; viii 
288, 680, Gor: 
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Western Civilization (cont). 

nomads, relations with, vi. 23576; 
yiii. 350, 352, 355; ix. 743, 750, 
751, 752, 753: 

non-Western societies included im, 
militarization of, ix sog eg 513 

Ocean, conquest of, viii. 110, 114-15, 
117 ‘and s 130, 17354, 217-18, 
222, 224, 228, 313, 320, 346-7, 
363, 404, 454, 460, 471 and ma 
472, 565, 719, 722, 727; ix. 115, 
159, 160, 162, 175, 365, 369, 383-4, 
$2 436, 479, 486, 532, 6435 x. 12, 


patochial states: archives of ix. 204, 
207-87, 210; articulation into, 
vii, 403, 4065 vill. 276; ix. 33-34. 
DXX EET 
idolization of, ix. 154, 158, 164, 
449, 450, 640; nemesis of, ix. 154- 


P 7 
patience, need for, ix. 527, 633, 637. 
Physical environment, control of, ix. 
405 seqq. sce also under MN 
political ideas: diffusion of, viii. 516 
segue 534, 548; evolution of, vii 
519-20; see also under DEMOCRACY 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 
population: birth control, question 
of, ix. 562, 596 segg; increase in, 
ix. 385-7, 562, 562, 377, $80, 
594-6; stabilization of, in indus- 
irialized countries, ix. 598 and n, 


599. 
position of: at close of Middle Ages, 
i. 382 segg.; towards end of 18th 


century, ir. 741 rap; in 1929, ix 
$9057, 412213; after Second World 
War, i 473-323, 534, 563-77; in 
1950's, ix. 167-8, 244, 245-6, 258, 
342, 407-0, 413-14, 416, A18 

post Medera Áge, opening of, vil 
338, 374: ix 235, 200, AAT 

power: concentration ol, ix. 473-9, 
49o; consciousness of, viil TED 
Jesi use for, ix 3 m 

pressure, external, absence of, in 
Modern Age, ix. 152. 

prince bishoprics, vit 698. 

Private property, question of, ix. 
368 and» 


‘external, vil, ros; ix. 
‘igo, 744; internal-~elerents in, 
E ajo: vil. 35, sag; ix. 45173, 
458, 60, S61, 4a 585-0, 2441. 

Soie ot 488 745 ms 

Strrections by, lx. 453 segari — 
position of, in 19th and zoth cen- 


turies, viii. 147 seqq.; — recon- 
ciliation of, with dominant 
mamox 
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TAST. i 

Ged and Leviathan, choice between, 
ix. 50x, 629 req; see also below 
under prospects of: sp 
lution; religion. 

historical experience, 
sought from, ix. 341- 

in toth and rith centuries, viii. 
347 segg., 381-2. 

metamorphosis of middle 
effect ol, ix. 376-7. 

need for consideration of, ix. 411 


itual revo- 


guidance. 


class, 


Oriental influence, question of, ix 
627-8. 

peaceful change, British examples 
Of ix. 590-2: j ~ 

post Nodem Western view of, vii, 

recovery from breakdown, question 
Of, ix. 342 segg. 
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THE ARTS: ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, 
PAINTING, MUSIC AND THE DANCE 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN ART 


EARLY all the artistic remains of ancient India are of a religious 
nature, or were at least made for religious purposes. Secular art 
certainly existed, for literature shows that kings dwelt in sumptuous 
palaces, decorated with lovely wall-paintings and sculpture, though all 
these have vanished. Much has been said and written about Indian 
art since, some forty years ago, European taste began to doubt the 
established canons of the 19th century and looked to Asia and Africa 
for fresh æsthetic experience. Since then most authorities on the 
subject, Indian and European alike, have stressed the religious and 
mystical aspect of Indian art. While admitting the realism and 
earthiness of the earliest sculpture, most crities have read the truths 
of Vedanta or Buddhism into the artistic remains of our period; 
and have interpreted them as expressions of deep religious ex- 
perience, sermons in stone on the oneness of all things in the 
Universal Spirit. 

One student at least disagrees with this interpretation. There 
are indeed a few remains which seem imbued with an intensity of 
religious feeling rare in the art of the world, but it is the full and active 
life of the times which is chiefly reflected in the art of ancient India, 
at first directly, as at Bharhut, Sinchi and Amaravati, then with a 
gentle idealism, as at Ajanta, and finally in the multitude of figures, 
divine and human, carved on the many temples of the Middle Ages. 
Tn all these phases there is a horror vacui and an intense vitality which 
remind us rather of this world than the next, and suggest to us the 
warm bustle of the Indian city and the turbulent pullulation of the 
Indian forest. 

Gothic architecture and sculpture are vertical. Spire and arch 
point upward, and as the style develops the spire becomes taller 
and the arch more pointed. The Christs, saints and angels of the 
Middle Ages in Europe are often disproportionately tall, and their 
tallness is accentuated by long garments reaching to the ankles. 
‘Their poses are generally restful, and they rarely smile. Medieval 
European art was truly religious; its conventions seem to have been 
346 
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deliberately designed to lead the worshipper's thoughts away from the. 
world of flesh to the things of the spirit. Much of it was the work of 
pious monks, or of men with deep religious vocations. 

The tendency of Indian art is diametrically opposite to that of 
medieval Europe. The temple towers, though tall, are solidly based 
onearth. The ideal type is not abnormally tall, but rather short and 
stocky. Gods and demigods alike are young and handsome; their 
bodies are rounded and well-nourished, often by European standards 
rather effeminate. Occasionally they are depicted as grim or wrath- 
ful, but generally they smile, and sorrow is rarely portrayed. With 
the exception of the type of the dancing Siva the sacred icon is always 
firmly grounded, either seated or with both feet flat on the ground. 
We need hardly mention that all Indian temple sculpture, Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jaina alike, made full use of the femal a 
decorative motif, always scantily dressed, and nearly always in accord- 
ance with Indian standards of beauty. 

Asceticism and self-denial in various forms are praised in much 
Indian religious literature, but the ascetics who appear in sculpture are 
usually well fed and cheerful. Asan example we may cite the colossal 
rock-cut medieval image of the Jaina saint Gommatesvara (pl. LIX) 
at Sravana Belgolà in Mysore. He stands bolt upright in the posture 
of meditation known as Adyofsarga, with feet firm on the earth, and 
arms held downwards but not touching the body, and he smiles 
faintly. The artist must have tried to express the soul almost set 
free from the trammels of matter, and about to leave for its final 
resting place of everlasting bliss at the top of the universe. What- 
ever the intentions of the artist, however, Gommatesvara is still an 
ordinary young man of his time, full of calm vitality. The saint is 
said to have stood for so long in meditation that creepers twined round 
his motionless legs, and these are shown in the sculpture; but, though 
intended to portray his sanctity, they do but emphasize that he is a 
creature of the earth whom the earth pulls back. 

Ancient India's religious art differs strikingly from her religious 
literature. The latter is the work of men with vocations, brah- 
mans, monks and ascetics. "The former came chiefly from the hands 
of secular craftsmen, who, though they worked according to priestly 
instructions and increasingly rigid iconographical rules, loved the 
world they knew with an intensity which is usually to be seen behind 
the religious forms in which they expressed themselves. In our 
opinion the usual inspiration of Indian art is not so much a ceaseless 
quest for the Absolute as a delight in the world as the artist found it, 
a sensual vitality, and a feeling of growth and movement as regular 
and organic as the growth of living things upon earth. 
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THE EARLIEST ARCHITECTURE 


Of the visual arts of ancient and medieval India much architecture 
and sculpture and a little painting have survived. As most of the 
existing sculpture was intended to be ancillary to architecture we deal 
with the latter first. 

‘The utilitarian brick buildings of the Harappa Culture, strong and 
competent though they were, had apparently little wsthetic merit, and 
will not be mentioned here. With the exception of the walls of 
Rajagrha (p. 198), which also have no artistic value, we have no 
significant architectural remains between the Harapp period and 
that of the Mauryas. This was due to the fact that few if any build- 
ings were made of stone during this time. 

Megasthenes mentions that the palace of Candragupta Maurya, 
though very large and luxurious, was built of carved and gilded wood, 
and the earliest stone buildings to have survived were evidently 
modelled on wooden originals. We must not assume, from the 
complete lack of material remains, that Indian building in the 
Mauryan period, or even before, was mean or primitive. The 
Mauryan monolithic columns prove that the craftsmen of those days 
had a thorough mastery of working in stone, and if the great cities 
of Mauryan times were built of wood we must attribute this chiefly 
to the comparative scarceness of stone in the Gangetic Plain and 
the abundance of timber where it is now scarce. There is no 
evidence of a cultural advance in the Middle Ages, when building in 
stone became common, but rather of a decline. he-adoptiorof 
sone as a building medium was due partly to-(oreign contacts, but 
also to the gradual disappearance of timber forests from the more 
populous and civilized regions of Indi 

‘The wonderful Mauryan columns with their finely carved capitals 
fall rather under the head of sculpture than of architecture, for most of 
those which survive had no architectural purpose. Fragments of 
similar columns, found at Patna, supported the roof of a palace, which 
has been reasonably identified as that of Asoka. The remains of the 
Patna pillared hall are so fragmentary that the plan of the building 
cannot be accurately reconstructed, but it was evidently a large one. 
At this time, however, stone buildings must still have been very rare. 
|All the Mauryan pillars and other products of Mauryan stonemasons 
[come from the same quarry, at Chunar, not far from Banaras, and all 
lbear the stamp of the same school. They are the work of craftsmen 
'who had learnt much from Persia, and perhaps a little from Greece, 
but had given their output distinctive Indian characteristics. Their 
workshops were probably maintained by the Mauryan kings, and 
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vanished with the dynasty. Working in stone had then to make a 
new beginning in India, 


THE STÜPA 


The stüpa began as an earthen burial mound, which was revered 
by the local population, and we have seen that the cult of stüpas was 
taken up by Buddhism, and that Asoka raised stüpas in the Buddha's 
honour all over India (p. 263). Only one stüpa, in Nepal, survives 
in the form in which the great emperor left it, but excavations of exist- 
ing stüpas have shown the character of the earlier ones. ‘They were 
large hemispherical domes, containing a central chamber, in which 
the relics of the Buddha were placed in a small casket, often beauti- 
fully carved in crystal. ‘The core of the stüpa was of unburnt brick, 
and the outer face of burnt brick, covered with a thick layer of plaster. 
The stüpa was crowned by an umbrella of wood or stone, and was 
surrounded by a wooden fence enclosing a path for the ceremonial 
clockwise circumambulation (pradaksind), which was the chief form. 
of rev aid to the relics within it? 

In the period between the Mauryas and the Guptas much wealth 
and energy were spent on Buddhist architecture, and the older stüpas 
were greatly enlarged and beautified. Of these three are specially 
noteworthy—those at Bharhut in Madhya Bharat, Sanchi in the old 
Bhopal state, and Amarāvatī in the lower Kistnd Valley. ‘The Bharhut 
stüpa, perhaps in its present form dating from the middle of the 2nd — 
centuz-ae., is important chiefly for its sculpture, and the stüpa itself 
has now vanished. That at SanchT, on the other hand, is one of the 
most striking architectural remains of ancient India (pl. XIb). 

In the 2nd century s.e. the old Sinchi stiina was enlarged to twice" 
its original size, becoming a hemisphere of about. 120 feet in diameter. 
Tt was then faced with well-cut masonry laid in regular courses, and, 
besides the lower path on ground level, an upper terraced path some 
16 feet from the ground was added. The old wooden railings were 
replaced by stone ones 9 feet high, tenoned and mortised in imitation 
of carpentry. Finally, towards the end of the 1st century B.C., 
four glorious gateways (torana) were added at the four cardinal - 
points. Lesser stüpas and monastic buildings surrounded the great 
stüpa (fig. xvii]. 

‘The Sanchi gateways (pl. XXVII) are perhaps more noteworthy 


* It has been suggested that the stüpa, like the later Hindu temple, was thought of as 
a microcosm of the universe. There are Mesopotamian precedents for this belief, and 
the passion for cosmic symbolism, evident in India from Vedic times, certainly led to the 
making of the analogy at least in respect of the temple But, though many authorities 
would disagree with us, we do not believe that cosmic symbolism played any great part. 
in the thought of the ancient Indian architect. 
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for their carved ornamentation than their architecture. Each con- 
sists of two square columns, above which are three curved architraves 
supported by animals or dwarfs, the whole reaching some 34 feet 
above ground-level. The construction of these gateways, from the 
technical point of view, is primitive, and it has been suggested that 
their design is based on the log or bamboo portcullis of the ancient 
Indian village.? The finish, on the other hand, is remarkably good, 
and the carvings are among the most fresh and vigorous products of 
the Indian sculptor (pl. XXVIII). 

In respect of size few Indian stüpas greatly exceeded that of 
Sanchi, but in Ceylon the stüpa reached tremendous proportions. 
The Abhayagiri Dagiba at Anuradhapura, the capital of the early 


—Stüpas and Monasteries at Sanchl, (Reproduced from Percy 
“Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu)", published by D. B. 
‘Taraporevala Sons & Co. Ltd., Bombay) 


kings of Ceylon, w: r, and larger than some.of - 
the pyramids ypt It reached its present size, after a succession 
of enlargements, in the 2nd century A.D. 

In India stüpa architecture became more and more ornate. The 


Stüpa of. Ave leted 
: as larger than that of Sánchi, and its twa- promenades 
were adorned with car; s (some of which can be seen in the 


British Museum) telling the story of the life of the Buddha. Mean- 
while in Northern India stüpas. grew taller in proportion to their 
bases. They were often set dn square platforms, which in Burma and 
Indonesia were developed into stepped pyramids, the largest of which 
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is the enormous stüpa of Borobodür, in Java, built in the &th century 
^. Pinnacles became higher, and developed towards the spiring 
forms of the present-day temples of Burma and Siam. 
Of later Indian stüpas the two most famous are those of gà 

and Nalanda. The tall stiipa of Sarnath (pl. XIla), near Bandras, 
the scene of the Buddha's first sermon, of which now little more 
than the inner core remains, was once a most imposing structure 
of beautifully patterned brickwork with a high cylindrical upper 
dome rising from a lower hemispherical one, and large images of the 
Buddha set in gable ends at the cardinal points. In its final form 


it dates ftom. the Gupta period, ‘The sf&pa at Nalanda (pl. X16), 


sever ts present ruined state gives the 


Fig. xix.—The Stüpa of Amarāvati. (Reproduced from Percy Brown’s 
“Indian Achitecture (Buddhist and Hindu)”, published by D. B. Tarapor- 
evala Sons & Co. Ltd., Bombay) 


impression of a brick pyramid with steps leading up to its terrae 
It was originally a talLstüpa raised on a-high-base, with a smaller 
stüpa at each corner, but the monument underwent so many 
alterations in Gupta-and Pala times that it is now difficult for the 
untrained ‘eye to recognize its original form at any one stage of its 
development. 

Around the great stūpas were lesser-ones, often containing the 
ashes of monks. famous for their piety and learning, and a whole 
complex of buildings—monasteries, shrine-rooms, preaching halls 
and resthauses.for pilgrims (fig. xviii). At the greater Buddhist 
sites such as Nalanda the groups of monastic buildings were often 
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surrounded by fortress-like walls. In their present partial dilapidation 
these heavy domes sometimes seem a little forbidding. Originally the 
limewashed or plastered stüpa shone brilliantly white in the tropical 
sunlight, its pinnacle, now generally broken, rising like a golden spear 
from the ceremonial stone umbrella on top of the dome. Then it 
must have given a different impression. The great Ruvanvali Dagaba 
at Anurádhapura in Ceylon, which in recent years has been restored 
and is once more used in Buddhist worship, rising white in the 
distance out of the plain, shows the stüpa at its best, as a worthy 
emblem of a great religion. 


CAVE TEMPLES 


Of the centuries before the Gupta period the chief architectural 
remains, other than stüpas and their surrounding gateways and 
railings, are artificial caves, excavated for religious purposes. Early 
specimens show a slavish imitation of carpentry which proves con- 
clusively that the art of building in stone was still in its infancy. 
‘Thus two of the caves of Barabar Hill, near Gay’, dedicated by Asoka 
to Ajivika monks, are in the form of a plain rectangular outer hall, 
at one end of which is an inner chamber with a curved wall and over- 
hanging eaves. The caves were evidently substituted for a standardized 
religious meeting place consisting of a round thatched hut standing 
in a courtyard, and their designer could not transcend the pattern to 
which he had been used. Similar dependence on wooden models is 
evident in many other features of design until the Gupta period. 

The caves of the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills are quite unadorned, 
with the exception of one at Nagarjuni, near Barabar, which has a 
comparatively simple carved entrance, added during or soon after 
the Mauryan period. ‘The inner walls of all the caves are finely - 
polished, no doubt by workmen of the school which was responsible 
for the polish of the Asokan columns. 

Latez.cáVe temples and monasteries are to be found in many parts 
of India, but it was in the Western Deccan, under the Satavahana 
Empire and its successors, that the largest and most famous artificial 
caves were excavated. The oldest Deccan cave, at Bhaji, near 
Poona, consists of a deep apsidal hall, cut in solid rock, with a row of 
plain octagonal pillars near the walls, which support curved ribs 
carved to represent the barrel vaulting of a wooden building. At the 
further end of the hall is a small stüpa, also cut from solid rock, and 
the outside of the cave has a facade, carved like a gable, with smaller 


ornamental gables on either side. Beside this cave,which was-a. 
veeting hal jst monks and lay worshippers, is a second cave 
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consisting of a broad cutting into the rock, leading to five cells, which 
were the dwellings of the monks. 

From these beginnings the cave temples developed in size and 
splendour. The finest single example is the great caitya hall at 
Kart (pl. XIII), probably made about the beginning of the Chris- 


tan era This is cut 124 feet deep into the rock, and is of the 
same general pattern as that at Bhaja and many other caves of the 


Fig. xx—Early Capitals. (Reproduced from Percy Brown's "Indian 
Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu)” published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons 
& Co, Lid., Bombay) 


Western Deccan, but much developed in size and splendour. The 
columns are no longer plain and austere, but, by a process which can 
be traced through earlier stages, they have become heavy and ornate. 
Each is set on a square stepped plinth, and rises from a bulbous 
base, which is carved to represent a large pot with base and rim; 
this is another survival of wooden construction, for the octagonal 
wooden pillars of earlier days avere bedded in large earthenware pots 
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to protect them from ants and other insects. Each pillar carries a 
complicated group of horses and elephants with riders to support 
the roof, which is carved in imitation of the timber rafters of barrel 
vaulting. The caitya or shrine at the end of the hall is much enlarged 
in comparison with those of other caves. 

‘The simple façades of the earlier caves were developed into elabo- 
rately carved verandas, usually with a large window, the full size of 
the gable-end, which let light into the hall (pl. XIVa). The 
Karli cave has three fine entrances, and a frieze of relief sculpture 
on the lower levels, with small carved gable-ends above. 

With the caitya halls the associated rock-cut monasteries or 
salghárámas also developed in size and splendour. As a cave mon- 
astery became too small for its inhabitants a new cave was cut nearby 
and so the complex of caves grew over the centuries. The most 
famous of these cave groups is that of Ajanta, in the north-west— 
corner of Hyderabad. Here no less than twenty-seven caves, some $o 
going 100 feet deep into the rock, were excavated in the horseshoe y 
curve of a hillside, not far from the great trade route leading from 
the North to die Deccan (pl. XIV). he earliest caves date from 
the 2nd-century a.c, while others are as late as the 7thcentury 
A.D. The splendid sculpture and lovely paintings with which they 
are adorned make them one of the most glorious monuments of 
India's past (p. 87f). p 

Perhaps even more impressive are the later cave temples of Ellorā, 
near Aurangābād, some thirty mitesfrom-Ajantā. Here are no less 
than thizty-four- caves, constructed from the Sth to the 8th centuries. 
A.D., most of them Hindu but some Buddhist and Jaina The 
crowning achievement of Ellorà is the great Kailisanatha Temple, 
excavated on the instructions of the Rastrakita emperor Krsna I 
(c. A.D. 756-773). With this the concept of the cave temple 
was transcended, for the king was not satisfied with a mere hollow 
in the rock. The entire rock face was cut away and a splendid 
temple carved like a statue from the hillside, complete with shrine- 
room, hall, gateway, votive pillars, lesser shrines and cloisters, the 
whole adorned with divine figures and scenes large and small of a 
grace and strength rarely seen again in Indian art (pl. XV). The 
ground plan of Kailāsanātha is of about the same size as the Parthenon, 
and it is half as high again. The labour necessary to construct it, 
however, was less than that which would be required to build a 
comparable temple of masonry, for transport created no problem, 
and the process of construction, beginning at the top of the cliff 
and working down to the base, avoided the need of scaffolding. 
But no considerations of this kind can disparage the glory of 
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Kailāsanātha, “the most stupendous single work of art executed in 
India”.4 

Kailāsanātha is not the earliest temple hewn from solid rock. 
Others are to be found at Māmallapuram, on the sea-coast some thirty 
miles south of Madras, where seventeen temples, none very large in 
size, were carved from outcropping hillocks of granite under the 
patronage of 7th century Pallava kings. The most famous of these, 
the “Seven Pagodas”, still show the influence of wood construction, 
and are of a distinctive style, possibly looking back to Dravidian 
prototypes. 

The latest cave-temples of importance are those of Elephanta, a 
beautiful little island off Bombay. These, in the same style as those 
of Ellorā, are famous for their sculpture, especially for the great 
Trimūrti figure of Siva (p. 372). After these no important caves 
were excavated. Indians had long known the art of building in stone. 
The Kailésanatha ‘Temple, carved in exact imitation of masonry, 
showed the dissatisfaction with the older cave form. The great 
period of medieval temple building had begun. 


TEMPLES 


The earliest free-standing religious building of which traces remain 
is a small round hall, probably originally containing a Buddhist stüpa, 
at Bairat near Jaipur; this dates from the 3rd century 1.c., and was 
made of brick and wood; little but the foundations now exist, and 
the form had no future. 

The next landmark in temple architecture is the temple generally 
known, from the modern name of the site, as that of Jandial, excavated 
from one of the mounds which covered the city of Taksasila. This, 
one of the important buildings of the Greek city, contained a square 
inner sanctuary, a meeting hall and a courtyard, and its outer and 
inner entrances were each flanked by two large pillars of orthodox 
Ionian pattern. The Jandial temple was probably Zoroastrian, and 
had no direct successors, but the influence of Western architecture 
is clearly to be seen in Kashmir, where columns of Hellenic type were 
used throughout the medieval period, in conjunction with distinctive 
pyramidal roofs and arches surmounted by pointed gables, which 
give the Kashmir style an almost Gothic appearance. Most famous 
of Kashmir's carly temples is the Temple of the Sun at Mártand, 
dating from the 8th century. There are no remains of free-standing 
Hindu temples erected. before the Gupta period, though by this time 
they must long have been built in_wood, clay and brick. From.the 
Gupta period, however, several examples survive, chiefly in Western 
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India, all showing the same general pattern. Pillars were usually 
ornate, with heavy bell-shaped capitals surmounted by animal motifs, 
and the entrances were often carved with mythological scenes and 
figures. All the Gupta temples were small, and most had flat roofs. 
‘Their masonry was held together without mortar, and was far larger 
and thicker than was necessary for the comparatively small buildings. 
Evidently their builders had not yet fully mastered their technique, 
and were still thinking in terms of the cave. The finest Gupta 
temple, that of Deogarh near Jhansi, probably of the 6th century, 
marks a great advance. Here iron dowels were used to hold the 
masonry together, and a small tower rose above the sanctum. The 
portal veranda was continued all round the building, making a 
covered walk. 

The standard type of the Hindu temple, which has persisted from 
the 6th century to the present day, was not fundamentally different 
from that of the ancient Greeks. The heart of the temple was a 
small dark shrine-room (garbhagrha), containing the chief icon: 
This opened on a hall for worshippers (mandapa), originally a 
separate building, but usually joined to the shrine-room by a vestibule 
(antarüla). "The hall was approached by a porch (ardhamandapa) 
‘The shrine-room was generally surmounted by a tower, while lesser 
towers rose from other parts of the building. ‘The whole was set in 
a rectangular courtyard, which might contain lesser shrines, and was 
often placed on a raised platform. 

The medieval period in India was, like the Middle Ages in 
Europe, an age of faith. With better techniques of stone construc- 
tion new temples sprang up everywhere to replace earlier wooden 
buildings, and kings and chiefs vied with one another in their 
foundation. Strict canons of design in both architecture and sculp- 
ture were laid down in textbooks (silpasastra), some of which 
survive The technique of architecture was not far advanced, 
despite the great achievements of the period. Though arches occur 
in the cave temples and in Kashmir, the art of making a true arch, 
dome or vault, seems to have been ignored, although corbelling— 
the building up of an arch or dome by overlapping courses of brick 
or masonry—was widely practised, and produced work of great 
beauty. Mortar was known, but rarely used, for the style of arch- 
less and domeless architecture employed made it virtually un- 
necessary. 

The temple was ornately decorated, often even to the dark shrine- 
rooms lighted only by flickering oil-lamps. Despite this ornateness 
the apprenticeship of his tradition in rock architecture gave the 
architect a strong sense of mass. Heavy cornices, strong pillars, 
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wide in proportion to their height, and the broad base of the £ikhara, 
or tower, give to Indian temple architecture a feeling of strength 
and solidity, only in part counteracted by the delicately omate 
friezes, and the many figures in high or low relief which often fill 
the whole surface of the temple wall. 

Considering the size of the land, Indian temple architecture is re- 
markably uniform, but authorities distinguish two chief styles and 
numerous schools. The Northern or Indo-Aryan style prefers a 
tower with rounded top and curvilinear outline, while the tower of 
the Southern or Dravidian style is usually in the shape of a rectangular 
truncated pyramid. The stages of stylistic development are clearer 
in the South than in the North, where many ancient temples were 
destroyed by the Muslim invaders. We therefore consider the styles 
of the Peninsula first. 

Temple building gained much from the patronage of the Pallava 
and Calukya kings in the 6th-8th centuries. Important early temples 
of the former dynasty are to be found at Mamallapuram, already 
referred to (p. 355), and Kaficl, while the Calukyas left temple 
remains at their capital Badami, and the nearby site of Aihole, both in 
Hyderabad. Both styles show the gradual emancipation of the archi- 
tect from the techniques of carpentry and cave architecture. The 
apogee of the Pallava style was reached in the Shore Temple at 
Mámallapuram (pl. XVIa) and the Kailasanatha Temple of Kaici, 
built early in the 8th century. The latter has a pyramidal tower 
formed of two courses of small barrel vaults, surmounted by a solid 
cupola suggesting a Buddhist stüpa. 

The style of the Pallavas was developed further under the Cola dyn- 
asty (10th-12th centuries), the finest products of which are the great 
temple of Siva at Tanjore, built by Rajaraja the Great (985-1014), 
and the temple built by his successor, Rajendra I, at his new capital of 
Gangaikondacolapuram, near Kumbakonam. The former was prob- 
ably the largest temple built in India up to that time; the compara- 
tively modest tower of the Pallava style was replaced by a great 
pyramid, rising from a tall upright base and crowned with a domed 
finial, the whole being nearly 200 feet high. This set the style of 
the Dravidian gikhara, which has continued with some variation down 
to the present day. Both these temples contain elaborate pillared 
halls and beautiful decoration. 

In the next phase of Dravidian architecture the emphasis shifted 
from the tower above the chief shrine to the entrance gateway of the 
surrounding wall. ‘Though there are a few records of the desecration 
of temples by hostile sectarians or invaders, it is difficult to find a prac- 
tical reason for the growing custom of surrounding South Indian 
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temples with strong and high walls, unless this was done in imitation 
of the palaces of kings, with which the temples had much in common. 

From the 12th century onwards it became usual to fortify the temple, 
often with three square concentric walls, with gates on the four sides, 
The gates were surmounted by watch-towers or gatehouses, and 
these developed into soaring towers (gopuram), generally much 
taller than the modest ikhara over the central shrine. The entrance 
tower was usually in the form of an oblong pyramid, with its broadest 
side parallel to the wall (pl. XIXa). The new style is often 
called Pandyan, from the name of the dynasty which supplanted the 
Cólas in the Tamil country, and the kings of which were responsible 
for building walls and gateway towers round many existing shrines. 

The style introduced more elaborate ornamentation, and the use of 
animal forms in pilasters and columns, including the rampant horses 
and leogryphs which give a distinctive character to late Dravidian 
architecture, 

"The culmination of the Pandyan style lies in the mighty temple 
complexes of Madurai, Sriraigam, and elsewhere, which are strictly 
outside our period, belonging in their present form to the 17th 
century. The great temple of Madurai is the most famous and beauti- 
ful of these (pl. XIXb), but the largest is the Vaisnavite temple of 
Srirahgam (fig. xv, p. 201), which is contained in an outer wall 
measuring 2,475 by 2,880 feet, and has six inner walls, all with 
gopurams, surrounding a shrine of comparatively modest proportions 
These later towers were covered with sculptured figures. v^ 

While these developments were taking place in the Tamil country, 
other styles developed in the Deccan, under the Calukyas, Rāştra- 
kütasand Hoysalas. The earliest Calukyan temples closely resemble 
the Guptan in style. By the 8th century they had developed indi- 
vidual features, including the wide overhanging eaves which became 
characteristic of the medieval temples of the Central Deccan. The 
later Calukyas and Hoysalas (11th-14th centuries) developed a more 
elaborate style. Their temples were no longer built on a rectangular 
plan, but were polygonal or stellate, raised on a tall solid platform 
of the same shape as the building. These temples give a strong 
feeling of flatness, for platforms and walls alike are covered with 
rather narrow carved friezes of elephants, horsemen, geese, monsters 
(ali), and scenes of mythology and legend (pl. XVII). The 
grotesque mask (Hrtimulka) * became very common as a decorative 


2 The lrtinakha is found in other South Indian schools as a decorative motif, especially 
in the malaraforano, a gateway With a large Kirtimullu mask above the lintel connected 
y faite designs to fo malarat or seasons atthe base othe doorposts. heo 
motifs were exported to South-East Asia and became regular features of Gedsmesian and 
Cambodian architecture. = Ses 
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feature, and turned columns, often ornately carved, were widely used. 
"The largest and most famous temples of this style, at Halebid 
(Dórasamudra, the Hoysala capital) and Bélür, have no towers, and it 
is thought that they were not completed. Some smaller temples of 
the same period have towers, notably the charming temple of Som- 
nathpur (pl. XVIb), which has three low dome-like &ikharas, their 
breadth emphasized by parallel mouldings. Its profusion of pillars, 
and its abhorrence not only of blank spaces but even of plane surfaces 
and straight lines, tend to give this style an impression of wedding- 
cake prettiness, despite the solid proportions of its masonry and the 
brilliance of its sculptured decoration. 

‘The school which flourished under the Vijayanagara empire, and 
reached its apogee in the 16th century, shows both Pandyan and 
Hoysala features. The florid carving of the Hoysalas was devel- 
oped with even greater exuberance, and new elements appeared in 
the temple complex. As well as the main shrine every important 
temple in South India was provided with a shrine for the amman, the 
god’s chief wife, which was often nearly as large as the main shrine 
itself, and a marriage-hall (kalydnamandapam), wherein the icons of 
god and goddess were ceremonially united on festival days. Another 
feature of the Vijayanagara style is the profusion of strong yet 
delicate carving which adorns the pillared halls, the many columns of 
which are so decorated that they become sculptures in their own right. 
Prancing horses, vigorous and energetic, leap from the stone 
(pl. XVII), with leogryphs and other fantastic monsters. For 
brilliancy of decorative imagination the Vijayanagara style of archi- 
tecture was never surpassed in Hindu India. Its finest production is 
undoubtedly the Vitthala Temple at Hampi, the old Vijayanagara. 


In the chief cities of Northern India almost all traces of the archi- 
tecture of the Hindu period have vanished. Even in holy Banāras 
all the great and famous temples are comparatively recent. One 
important exception, however, is the Buddhist temple at Gaya 
(pl. XXa) the main tower of which is probably as early as the 
6th century. This is a large pyramid of brickwork, set on a high 
plinth; it is adorned with parallel courses of “‘caitya window” pattern 
and is surmounted by a lofty pinnacle which was originally a small 
stüpa. Similar towers existed in other Buddhist monastic establish- 
ments, but have long since vanished. The Gaya tower suggests 
rather the Southern than the Northern style of sikhara, but other 
temples of the period either have no towers or have small curvilinear 
ones which are evidently the prototypes of the later Northern sikhara. 

Medieval North Indian architecture is best illustrated by three 
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schools—those of Orissa, Bundelkhand, and Gujarat and South 
Rajasthan, There were other local developments, as well as the 
distinctive style of Kashmir which we have already noted, but these 
three are certainly the most important, and their products are the 
best preserved. 

"The Orissan school flourished from the 10th to the 13th centuries, 
and its chief monuments lie in and around the towns of Bhubanesar 
and Puri. The finest Orissan temple is the Liñgarāja at Bhubanesar 
(pl. XX, fig. xxi), which shows the North Indian &ikhara in its final 
forma tower which begins to curve inwards at about one third of 
its height, with rounded top crowned by a flat stone disc (dmalaka) 


TREAT (INARA) TEMPLE 


Fig. xxi—Lifigaraja Temple, Bhubanesar, Orissa. (Reproduced from 
Percy Brown's. Indian Achitecture (Buddhist and Hindu)", published 
by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. Ltd., Bombay) 


and a finial (kalasa). The upward movement of this graceful 
curving tower is emphasized by deep vertical inlets, but its solidity 
and firm basis on earth are very evident. The Lihgaraja, like most 
Orissan temples, is built as a series of four halls—a hall of offerings, 
a dancing hall, an assembly hall and a sanctuary.* ‘The sanctuary 
is crowned by the great tower, but the other three elements of the 
temple, leading one by one to the shrine, are also roofed with charac- 
teristic towers of smaller size, carrying the eye to the main éikhara. 
The whole temple enclosure of the Liigardja is filled with smaller 
shrines, built on the pattern of the great one. 


* Often referred to by the modern vernacular names, bog mandir, nit mandi, jag- 
sohan, and ded respectively 
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‘The Orissan architects were lavish with their exterior decoration, 
and their sculptors produced works of great merit, but the interiors 
of their temples are unadorned. In the larger temples the corbelled 
roofs of the halls rested on four large pilasters, but pillars were not 
generally used, and roofs were often partly supported by iron girders, 
a striking technical innovation. 

‘Among the most important Orissan temples are the Temple of 
Visnu-Jagannatha at Puri, still one of the most famous shrines of 
India, and the " Black Pagoda” of Konarak, built in the 13th century. 
The latter, a temple of Sürya, the sun-god, was formerly one of the 
largest and most splendid temples of India, much larger than those 


Fig. xxii.— Temple of the Sun, Konárak, Orissa. (Reproduced from Percy 
Brown's “ Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu)", published by D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons & Co. Ltd., Bombay) 


of Bhubanesar (fig. xxii). The tower, over 200 feet high, has long 
since fallen, but the great assembly-hall remains. Unlike the other 
temples of this region that of Konárak had the two smaller outer 
halls completely separate from the main structure, and assembly-hall 
and tower were built on an imposing platform, round which were 
carved twelve decorated wheels, 10 feet in diameter (pl. XXla). 
The entrance is reached by a broad flight of steps, flanked on either 
side by prancing horses, the whole representing the chariot in which 
the sun-god rides across the heavens. The court of the temple was 
decorated with large free-standing sculptures of great strength and 
beauty (pls. LVII-III). The exceptionally frank eroticism of many 
25 
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of the Konárak sculptures has given the “Black Pagoda” a rather 
infamous reputation. Maithuna figures, of couples closely embracing 
or actually in coitu, are common enough as decorative features of many 
Indian temples, but those of Konárak are exceptionally vivid. Many 
suggestions have been made as to the true significance of these 
figures; it has been suggested that they merely served the mundane 
purpose of advertising the charms of the devadasis, or temple prosti- 
tutes,7 or that they were intended to represent the world of the flesh, 
in contrast to the bare and austere interior, which symbolized the 
things of the spirit; probably they were connected, in the minds of 
their designers, with the sexual mysticism which played so great a 
part in medieval Indian religious thought? No doubt the temple of 
Konarak was a centre of a flourishing tantric cult.? 

Under the Candella kings of Bundelkhand a great school of archi- 
tecture flourished in the 10th and 11th centuries, the chief work of 
which is a beautiful group of temples at Khajuraho, about 100 miles 
south-east of Jhansi. These temples are built on a rather different 
plan from those of Orissa, and are not very large, the finest, a Saivite 
temple known as Kandariya-Mahideo, was built about A.D. 1000, and 
is not more than 100 feet high. The standard type of Khajuraho 
temple contains a shrine-room or sanctuary, an assembly-hall, and 
an entrance portico. Whereas in the Orissan temple these elements 
were conceived rather as separate entities joined together by vesti- 
bules, the Khajuraho architects treated them as a whole, and though 
each part has its own roof they are not structurally separate. The 
Khaiuraho sikhara, like those of most Northern temples, is curvilinear 
(pl. XXc), but differs from the type of Orissa, It is curved for its 
whole length, and its upward thrust is accentuated by miniature 
Sikharas emerging from the central tower. The crowning discs of 
these projections break the upward movement, and remind the ob- 
server that the divine is to be found on earth as well as in heaven. 
‘The effect of the whole, despite its symmetry, is one of organic and 
natural growth, The tower, and indeed the whole temple, seems 
intimately at one with the earth, suggesting an enormous ant-hill, or 
a high peak surrounded by lesser mountains. ‘Though expressed 
in the most baroque of styles, the Kandariya-Mahadeo is a striking 
instance of a feature common in much Indian art, a feeling of unity 
with nature. 

‘The halls and porticoes of the Khajuraho temples are also crowned 
with smaller towers, which rise progressively to lead the eye up 
to the main tower, and thus intensify the impression of a mountain 
range. While the Orissan roof is pyramidal in pattern, the Kha- 
juraho builders employed corbelling to produce the effect of a flattish 
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dome. ‘The mass of the buildings is broken by pillared window 
openings, which relieve the monotony of the ornately carved stone. 
A further distinctive feature of the style was the introduction of small 
transepts to the assembly hall, giving the whole a ground-plan not 
uniike that of a Gothic cathedral. 

Like all other schools of architecture, that of Khajuraho made much 
use of carving. Here, in contrast to Orissa, the temples were 
adorned with sculpture both outside and in, and the halls have 
beautifully carved domical ceilings. The style of Khajuraho sculp- 
ture lacks the solidity and vigour of the best of Orissa, but the wonder- 
ful friezes of statuary contain figures of a graceful vitality, warmer and 
more immediately attractive than those of the Orissan temples 
(pls. XLVI- VIII). 

In Rajasthan and Gujarat are many medieval temples, some of 
much architectural merit. Here we can only mention the greatest of 
these Western schools, that which rose under the patronage of the 
Caulukya or Solàiki kings of Gujarat, and flourished from the 11th 
to the 13th centuries. This kingdom was wealthy from the sea- 
borne trade with the Arabs and Persians, and much of the treasure of 
kings, ministers and merchants alike was expended on beautiful 
Jaina and Hindu temples. 

The most famous buildings of this school are the lovely Jaina 
shrines of Mount Abi, the style of which is not very different 
fundamentally from that of Khajuraho. The temples were built on 
high platforms and usually consisted of a shrine and hall only, with- 
out an entrance portico, The gikhara over the shrine, like those of 
Khajuraho, was adorned with a large number of miniature towers, 
and the ceilings were in the form of corbelled domes. Perhaps 
through the influence of Muslim architectural styles, these ceilings 
were carved so as to give the impression of a true dome, the steps of 
the corbelling being skilfully concealed by the sculptor, and the flat 
crossbeams, supported on pillars, often being adorned with large 
brackets meeting at the centre, which gave an archlike effect, 
though the true arch was never employed. ‘The most outstanding 
feature of this style was its minute and lovely decorativeness (pls. 
XXIc, XXII). The shrines of Mount Abi, made of cool white 
marble, are covered with the most delicate and ornate carving, 
especially in the interiors: it is, however, rather flaccid and re- 
petitive. In comparison with Bhubanesar, Konárak and Khajuraho 
the rich decoration of Mount Abii has a flavour of cold lifelessness. 

Remains of pre-Muslim secular buildings are few. In the Middle 
Ages kings and chiefs certainly built stone palaces, but of these only 
the base of the Vijayanagara throne-room, and some remains in 
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Ceylon, have survived. Several cities of Rājasthān and Gujarāt have 
finely carved gateways from the medieval period (pl. XXIb). But, 
though secular architecture was no doubt highly developed, it is clear 
that Jndia’s architects and masons devoted their greatest energies to 
temple building. Working according to strict traditions, but show- 
ing much ingenuity and originality within the main standardized 
pattern, they erected monuments of fantastic beauty with the simplest 
technical equipment. Many patient hands reared the ikharas 
above the plain, and capped them with great slabs of stone, raised on 
enormous ramps of earth, like the higher courses of the pyramids of 
Egypt. Whether or not the architects and craftsmen were conscious 
of the symbólism, the temple was looked on by some as a microcosm 
of the world, as the open air sacrifice had been in earlier days. In 
sculpture, and often in painting also, all the gods were depicted on its 
walls, every aspect of divine and human existence symbolized. Like 
Hindu civilization itself, the temple was at once voluptuous and 
austere, rooted in earth, but aspiring to heaven. 


SCULPTURE 


In architecture there is no real trace of relationship between the 
brick houses of Harappà and the stone temples of Hindu India, and the 
art of building in stone seems to have been learnt slowly from the 
time of Mauryas onwards. “The earliest sculpture of historical times, 
on the other hand, shows a generic likeness to that of Harappa, 
which we have already described (p. 90f). From the end of the 
Indus cities to the rise of the Mauryas over a millennium elapsed, 
with no surviving work of art to fill it, Somewhere in North India 
the art of sculpture, no doubt in perishable materials, was certainly 
kept alive. The patronage of the Mauryan emperors, the influx of 
western influence, and growing material prosperity, led to its revival, 
and to the making of stone figures and reliefs which have survived 
to this day. 

The capitals of Asoka's columns, some of which were perhaps made 
before his reign, are the earliest important sculptures after those of 
the Indus cities. They are not characteristic of Indian sculpture, 
though they contain many native features. The famous lions of the 
Sárnáth column and the less famous but more beautiful bull of the 
column of Rámpürva (pl. XXIIIa) are the work of realistic sculptors, 
owing something to Iranian and Hellenist tradition, Yet, if we did 
not know tliat the possibility of Western influence existed, we might 
suggest that the ‘animal sculptures of the columns were those of a 
school directly descended from the engravers of the Indus seals, 
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which also show a realistic treatment very unusual for so early a 
civilization. The abaci of the capitals perhaps show native influence 
more clearly than the crowning figures, and bear animals in lively 
postures, wheels, representing both the Buddha and the Mauryan 
World-emperor, and floral and foliate designs in which typical 
Indian motifs appear side by side with some borrowed from the West. 
Other than the pillars there are few remains of the Mauryan school, 
sh and fine finish. One beautiful figure, the 
” (pl. XXVla), bears the distinctive bril 
lish of the school, but the treatment of the figure suggests that it 
is post-Mauryan, "The yaksi bears a cauri, or ceremonial yak's 
tail fly-whisk with which kings and gods were fanned; this shows 
that the figure was made as the attendant on another figure or a 
sacred object, which has now vanished. 

A number of figures of yakgas, somewhat larger than life-size, are 
the only other important free sculptures of the centuries immediately 
before Christ. They are strong, bull-necked and heavy, and, though 
not technically perfect, have an elemental solidity rarely found in later 
sculpture. ‘The treatment of the ample abdomens of these figures 
has been compared with that of the abdomen of the Harappd torso 
and gives further evidence of the survival of tradition over the long 
intervening period. 

‘The most important sculptural remains of the post-Mauryan 
period are the carvings on the raiis and gateways of the great 
Buddhist sites at Bharhut, Gaya and Sánch. There is no absolute 
certainty about the dating of these remains, but the sculpture of 
Bharhut is in a less highly developed style than that of Gaya and 
Sánchi, and is probably the earliest, while the gateways of Sanchi, 
carved with great sureness and skill, are probably the latest of the 
three. The series Bhirhut-Gayi-Sincht is to some extent confirmed 
by epigraphic evidence, and we may date Bharhut c. 150 s.c. and 
Sanchi about the end of the 1st century ».c., with Gaya sametgheré 
between the two. The criteria are not, however, absolutely certain, 
for it is possible that the backward and advanced schools were 
approximately contemporary. ae 

At Bharhut (pls. XXIH-V) the upright posts of the stüpa railings 
are carved with yaksas and yaksis, beautifully finished and very 
decorative, like all the best Indian sculpture, but archaic and uncertain 
in treatment. ‘Their flatness suggests that the artists were trained in 
the working of ivary, and were laboriously learning to translate their 
skill into a different medium. The medallions of the crosspieces 
(pl. XXIIIc-e), mostly depicting scenes from Jātaka stories, have a 
similar archaic flavour. 
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"The Gayà railing, enclosing not a stüpa but the sacred path where 
the Buddha walked in meditation after he had obtained enlightenment, 
shows an advance on Bhürhut. The figures are deeper, more vital, 
and more rounded, and the sculptors had by this time evidently 
gained greater mastery of their technique. Figures are no longer 
always carved flat on the stone, but begin to appear in three-quarter 
poses. Notable at Gaya are the medallions containing human heads, 
which have such realism that they may well be portraits. 

‘The crowning achievement of early North Indian sculpture is 
undoubtedly Sanchi, Here a smaller stüpa (Stipa II) is adorned 
with carvings of very archaic character, according to some authorities 
older than those of Bharhut. The railings of the main stüpa are 
quite unadorned, but, in sharp contrast, the great gateways are 
carved with a multitude of figures and reliefs. From top to bottom 
and on all sides the massive square uprights and triple architrdves are 
alive with the life of the times. Yaksis smile as they lean in easy 
graceful poses, * or serve as brackets to the architraves (pl.XXVII6), 
which are supported by massive elephants or cheerfully grinning 
dwarfs. "The flat surfaces of the uprights and architraves are covered 
with pangls depicting scenes from Eo life of the Buddha or from 
Jitaka stories (pl. XXVIII). Cities are besieged, riders on elephants 
and horsés pass in procession, men and women worship sacred 
shrines, elephants roam the jungle; lions, peacocks, yakgis, nāgas, 
mythical animals and-ornate floral designs fill the whole. Some of 
the motifs are evidently of Mesopotamian or Persian inspiration, 
but the whole is typically Indian in its complexity of pattern, its 
cheerful busy realism, and its exuberance. 

‘The carvings of the Sanchi gateways were not carried out according 
to any preconceived scheme. The sculptors were not commissioned 
by the monastery, but by private patrons, who wished to gain merit 
by beautifying the stiipa, and they carved what their patrons told them 
in the way they thought best. Superficially the result was lacking in 
formal unity, but was endowed with a unity transcending rule and 
pattern, the unity of a prosperous culture, pious in devotion to its 
shrines, and delighting in the world it lived in and knew. The 
visitor, standing on the hill of Sanchi on a sunny winter day, when the 
wild peacocks walk among the ruins and the great plain shimmers in 
the hazy distance, gets the overriding impression that this is the work 
of a happy people at one with itself. 

Technically the carvings are of high excellence. The sculptors 
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have now fully mastered their material. Their treatment, while not, 
of course, realistic in the nineteenth-century sense, has transcended 
the rather stiff formalism of Bharhut, and is free and alive. The 
sculpture of Sanchi everywhere gives a sense of certainty; the artists 
knew what they had to depict, and clearly saw in their mind’s eye 
how to do so. 

At Bharhut-Gaydand Sáncli, and indeed in all the Buddhist sculp- 
ture o£ this period, the Buddha himself is never shown, but symbolized 
by such emblems as a wheel, an empty throne, a pair of footprints 
or a pipal tree (pl. XXVIII). The obvious reason for this icono- 
graphical peculiarity is that he was so venerated that it seemed sacri- 
legious to portray him, but we have no literary or other evidence to 
confum this. The aversion to depicting the Buddha may have been 
due to the fact that, since he had passed quite out of the universe, it 
was thought misleading to show him in human form. In.any case the 
familiar Buddha image of later times is not to be found at these three 
early Buddhist sites. The schools of Gandhara (the lower Kabul 
Valley and the upper Indus, around Peshawar) and Mathura, both 
of which flourished under the Kusina kings, vie for the honour of 
having produced the first images of the Buddha, Most Indian 
authorities now believe that the Buddha image originated at Mathura; 
most earlier Europeans supported Gandhara, but some recent experts 
are less certain. 

‘The school of Mathura probably began at the end of the 1st century 
a.c., though some authorities would date it later. Working for 
centuries in the white-spotted red sandstone of the locality, it pro- 
duced works which were carried far and wide, and had much influence 
on later sculpture. Some of the school’s inspiration was Jaina, and 
at oar the Mathura craftsmen were making votive plaques 
depicting the cross-legged naked figure of a Tirthaikara in medita- 
tion, which may have inspired the Buddhists to depict their own 
teacher. Perhaps the most striking remains of the Mathura school 
are the yaksis from the railings of a stüpa, which was probably Jaina. 
(pl. XXIXa). These.richly. jewelled ladies, their figures exagger- 
atedly broad of hip and slender of waist, stand in pert attitudes remini- 
scent of the Indus dancing-girl (pl. VIII), and their gay and 
frank sensuality in a context of piety and renunciation gives another 
example of the remarkable antinomy of the ancient Indian outlook 
on life, which found nothing incongruous in such a juxtaposition. 

Rather outside the main range of Mathura art are the Kusina 
royal statues, most of which were found at the nearby village of 
Mit, where the kings no doubt had a winter residence, with a chapel in 
which the memory of former monarchs was revered. The figures have 
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nearly all been broken by succeeding rulers, and that of the great 
Kanişka, the most striking of the statues, unfortunately lacks its 
head (pl. XXXa). Wearing the dress of Central Asia, a long 
coat and quilted boots, and grasping in one hand a sword and in the 
other its sheath, the king stands with legs apart, in an attitude of 
authority. This statue may be criticized technically as showing no 
sense of depth, being virtually in two dimensions. The sculptor was 
evidently working on a theme to which he was not used, but he 
succeeded in producing a work of much power, suggesting the hieratic 
royal statues of Egypt. 

The early Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the Mathurā school are 
happy fleshy figures with little spirituality about them, but later they 
developed in grace and religious feeling (pl. XXXVIb). Though 
the Mathurā school owed much to earlier Indian tradition, it also 
borrowed from the North-West, and adopted more than one Greco- 
Roman motif. Through Mathura the style generally known as 
Gupta developed, and produced some of the greatest Indian religious 
sculpture. 

The school of Gandhara was evidently influenced by the art of the 
Roman Empire, and some of its craftsmen may have been Westerners 
"Though often called Greco-Buddhist, the Greek kingdoms of Bactria 
and N.-W. India had long vanished when this school emerged. It 
is not to the Greco-Bactrian heirs of Alexander, but to the trade with 
the West, encouraged by the rising prosperity of Rome and the east- 
wards march of her legions, that we must attribute this syncretistic 
school. The Greeks left only a few lovely silver articles, beautiful 
coins, and one or two other objects, perhaps imported from the West. 
It was Kaniska and his successors and their wealthy subjects who gave 
to the school of Gandhara the encouragement and support through 
which it flourished. The new devotional Buddhism demanded iconic 
worship, and figures of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas were produced 
jn large numbers, as well as small votive plaques depicting scenes from 
the Buddha's life or Jataka stories (pl. XXXIII). 

‘The Mathura sculptors drew inspiration for their Buddha images 
from the burly yaksa figures of the earlier centuries on the one hand 
and from the ‘meditating Jaina Tirthaikara on the other. The 
Gandhara sculptors had other models in the gods of the Greco-Roman 
World. Often their inspiration seems almost wholly Western (pl. 
XXXI), and it is hard not to believe that some of the Gandhara masters 
were foreigners from Syria or Alexandria. The school has depreciated 
in recent years. When all art was judged by classical norms it was 
thought to be the finest school of Indian art, which once and once 
only produced work of grace and realism. Now the sculpture of 
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Gandhira is sometimes described as a mere imitation of an imitation, 
the weak copy of a great art in decline. Neither judgement is fair. 
In an Indian context the style of Gandhara has a rather insipid flavour, 
but it is not without originality. The Buddhas of Gandhara, though 
perhaps lacking in the spirituality of those of the Gupta period, are 
gentle, graceful and compassionate, while some of the plaques are 
vivid and energetic. The school continued after the great Kugàpas, 
though with less prosperous times it produced few works in stone, 
but many in plaster or stucco. ts influence was felt far beyond the 
bounds of India, and can be traced even in China. 

While these schools were developing in the North others appeared 
in the Peninsula. Here, in the Bhaja cave (p. 353) and at Udaya- 
giri in Orissa, very ancient sculpture is to be found, possibly no later 
than that of Bharhut. The great Buddhist cave temples of the Wes- 
tern Deccan contain much sculpture of great merit, perhaps the finest 
of which are the numerous figures of donors, often carved in high 
relief on the cave walls. These are frequently in couples, their arms 
on one another's shoulders, and seem to be idealized portraits of the 
wealthy patrons of the Buddhist caves (pl. XXXIV). Such couples 
are also to be found in early terracottas (pl. LXIIb), and no doubt 
their originals believed that by placing their effigies in shrines they 
would obtain both material and spiritual benefits. It may be that 
these are the forerunners of the maithuna couples of the medieval 
temples (p. 362), but the spirit behind the early damfati pairs seems 
very different, for these figures have no overt sexual significance. The 
man usually looks not at his wife but outwards into the hall, while the 
woman glances downwards, and, quite unlike the bold yaksis of the 
North, holds her body diffidently, almost timidly, as if rather embar- 
rassed at being stared at in public. We believe that these figures 
represent the ideals of ancient Indian married life, and are no more 
esoteric than the family memorial brasses in many English churches. 

The region between the lower valleys of the Kistna and Godavari 
became an important centre of Buddhism at least as early as the 2nd 
century s.c., and some very ancient sculpture in low relief, intended to 
adorn the sides of stüpas, is to be found there. This already shows 
the characteristic elongation of the mature style of Amaràvat In 
the late Sitavahana period (2nd-3rd century a.D.) the great stūpa 
of Amarávati was adorned with limestone reliefs depicting scenes of 
the Buddha’s life and surrounded with free-standing Buddha figures. 
The relief medallions are certainly among the greatest works of 
Indian art (pl. XXXV). Beautifully balanced in composition to fit 
the circular frames, they convey an intense vitality and sense of rapid 
movement, quite unexpected in the context of the grave and calm 
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religion they illustrate. The slender, long-legged figures are por- 
trayed in vigorous action, often rising almost to frenzy, as in the 
famous medallion showing a host of ecstatic demigods carrying the 
Buddha's begging-bowl to heaven. The Amaravati school had great 
influence. Its products were carried to Ceylon and South-East Asia 
and had a marked effect on local styles, while its influence on later 
South Indian sculpture is also very evident. ~ 

Meanwhile in the North the Saka and Kusana invaders had in part 
retreated and in part merged with the indigenous population, to make 
way for the great Gupta empire. From the point of view of art the 
Gupta Period is generally taken to include atleast the 4th-6th centuries 
and the first half of the 7th. ‘The plastic remains of this age are com- 
paratively few, but enough survive to show the achievement of the 
time. If the schools of Bharhut, Sānchī and Mathura are marked by 
a sensual earthiness, and that of Amarávati by vital, excited move- 
ment, the Guptan sculpture suggests serenity, security and certainty. 
It was at this time that India produced some of her most truly religi- 
ous art, especially in the lovely Buddhas of Sarnath. Most famous 
of these is the icon of the Buddha “turning the Wheel of the Law”, 
or preaching his first sermon (pl. XXXVla), which, more than any 
other Indian sculpture, seems toconvey the true message of Buddhism. 
Surrounded by a large and ornate halo, flanked by two small demi- 
gods, the Master sits majestically, his body slender and rounded, 
plastically so simplified that no trace of muscular contour can be 
seen, his delicate fingers forming the dharmacakra mudra, which 
indicates that he is preaching. His face is, as usual, that of a young 
man, with delicately modelled lips; his half-closed eyes and slight 
smile tell more graphically and vividly than any of the rather dry 
Buddhist scriptures his fundamental message, and emphasize not its 
first part, that the world is full of sorrow, death and decay, but that 
it is possible to transcend these evils, and reach a state where age and 
grief no longer affect the mind, and where earthly pleasure is trans- 
muted into serene inner joy. 

This great masterpiece, however, illustrates only one aspect of 
Gupta art. In the region of Gwalior and Jhansi an excellent school 
of Hindu sculptors existed, and the carvings of the temple of Deo- 
garh, depicting Hindu gods and mythological scenes, show” the 
beginnings of the early medieval style. The splendid figure of the 
sun-god Sürga fram Gwalior (pl. XXXVlIa) illustrates another 
aspect of the outlook of the times. Broad and sturdy, cheerfully 
smiling, the god looks straight ahead at his worshippers, his right 
hand raised in blessing—the god of a good-natured, happy people. 
Equally significant of the spirit of the Gupta Period, if less perfect 
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in execution, is the charming relief of a dancer, accompanjed by girl- 
musicians, found at Piwaya, near Gwalior (pl. XXXVIIb). Another 
famous Guptan sculpture is the "Sanchi Torso”’,* the delicately but 
vigorously modelled body of a Bodhisattva, its smooth contours 
emphasized by the minutely carved jewelled collar and belt and the 
scarf of antelope skin hanging over the left shoulder (pl. XXXVIII). 

Perhaps the most immediately impressive of all Guptan sculpture 
is the Great Boar, carved in relief at the entrance of a cave at Udaya- 
giri, near Bhilsà (pl. XXXVII). The body of the god Visnu, who 
became a mighty boar to rescue the earth from the cosmic ocean 
(p. 302), conveys the impression of a great primeval power working 
for good against the forces of chaos and destruction, and bears a 
message of hope, strength and assurance. The greatness of the 
god in comparison with his creation is brought out by the tiny female 
figure of the personified earth, clinging to his tusk. The deep feeling. 
which inspired the carving of this figure makes it perhaps the only 
theriomorphic image in the world’s art which conveys a truly religious 
message to modern man. 

Sculptures of the medieval period are so numerous that they cannot 
be discussed here in detail. By this time iconographical canons were 
fixed. Every god had his special attributes, which were regularly 
portrayed in his image; the proportions of body, limbs and features 
were laid down, and were adhered to with increasing rigidity; but 
the Indian sculptor succeeded in producing remarkable variety in his 
now almost hieratic art. 

Under the Pala and Sena kings of Bihar and Bengal (Sth-ieth 
centuries) both Buddhists and Hindus made fine icons, much of it in 
local black stone. The special characteristic of Pala art is its fine 
finish; its figures are much decorated and well polished, and often 
seem rather made of metal than of stone (pl. XLV). 

‘The sculpture of Orissà was greater than that of the Palas. The 
carvings of the temples of Bhubanesar and Konarak (pls. LIV-VIII) 
show a deep sensuous appreciation of the human form and an expres- 
siveness which gives them a characteristic beauty of their own. The 
finest Orissan sculptures are those in the courtyard of the Temple of 
the Sun at Konárak, where the forceful horses (pl. LVIII) and 
the mighty elephant crushing a malefactor in his trunk (pl. LVII) 
show a strength of treatment and a feeling for animal form rare in the. 
world’s art, and reminiscent of the animal sculpture and ceramics of 
the T’ang dynasty of China. 

‘The Khajuraho temples are covered with figures of divinities and 
pairs of lovers of wonderful delicacy and grace (pls. XLVI-VIII), and 

* Said by some to be an exceptional Pala production.!* 
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in many other parts of North India many works of beauty survive, 
although few can vie with those of Orissa. 

In the Deccan individual schools of sculpture appeared. The 
temples of Aihole and Bādāmi contain fine work of the 5th century 
onwards (pl. XL), which shows the influence of the Guptan style, 
with a tendency to elongation perhaps inherited from Amaravati. 
More important are the sculptures of Mamallapuram, adorning 
the wonderful complex of rock-temples made by the Pallava kings 
ofKünd. Most striking of these sculptures is the great relief of the 
descent of the Ganges (pl. XLI), covering a rock face over 80 
feet long and nearly 30 feet high. A natural cleft in the rock has 
been utilized to represent the Sacred River, who is watched on either 
side by gods, demigods, ascetics and elephants, as she descends from 
the head of Siva, and who has sinuous snake-spirits (ndgas) swim- 
ming in her waters. ‘The artists who designed this splendid relief 
had a sardonic sense of humour, for among the worshipping ascetics 
they carved the crafty cat, who performed penance in order to lure the 

ice to their doom. Māmallapuram contains other fine relief 
sculpture, including an idealized portrait of the versatile king 
Mahendravikramavarman and his queens (pl. XLII), and a number 
of free-standing animal figures, which are remarkable for their 
simple strength 

The influence of the Pallava school of sculpture was felt in Ceylon 
(pl. XLIIa), and also in the Western Deccan. Here the Buddhist 
carvings of the Ajanta caves, though important, are dwarfed in signifi- 
cance by the wonderful mural paintings. The carvings of the later 
Ellora caves, on the other hand, especially those of the Kailasanatha 
Temple (p. 354), are among the finest sculptures of India. They are 
chiefly in the form of deep reliefs, giving the effect of free-standing 
sculpture, and illustrate scenes of mythology (pl. XLIIIb). The 
whole series of reliefs is characterized by balanced design, and a 
graceful energy akin to that of Amaravati. Of the same school, but 
a century or two later, are the cave sculptures of Elephanta, The 
rock temple of Siva contains a fine series of deep reliefs, all of 
which are dwarfed in significance by the colossal Trimürti, which is 
perhaps the best known of all Ancient Indian sculptures (pl. XLIIIc). 
‘The three-headed bust of Siva, calm with the calmness of eternity, 
is so impressive and so religiously inspired that it needs little com- 
ment. The serene god is perhaps the highest plastic expression of 
the Hindu concept of divinity 

After Mamallapuram, Ellorà and Elephanta much stone sculpture 
was produced in the Peninsula, but though often of great merit it 
lacked the depth and beauty of the work of the earlier schools. The 
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splendid bronzes of the Cólas and their successors are the most out- 
standing products of the Dravidian artists of the later Middle Ages. 


TERRACOTTAS 


While the rich delighted in figures of stone, metal or ivory, 
poorer folk contented themselves with small images and plaques of 
baked clay, no doubt originally painted in bright colours. Nearly 
every archæological site in India, from Harappā onwards, has pro- 
duced many of these terracotta objects. Most are religious. Crude 
clay figures of goddesses—apparently early forms of Durgā, wor- 
shipped by the lower classes before her inclusion in the orthodox 
pantheon—are common, and recall the similar but even cruder 
mother-goddess figurines of Harappā (fig. ii, p. 13). Other objects 
have little if any religious significance, though they may have been 
charms or votive offerings; figures of mother and child, a type rare in 
sculpture, suggest offerings made by childless women, while the 
numerous figures of a man and a woman (pl. LXII), standing in 
modest poses reminiscent of the donors of the cave temple sculpture, 
may have been charms for a happy marriage. While many terra- 
cottas are crude, others are of fine workmanship and real beauty. 
Some faces are well characterized and divine heads are sometimes 
beautifully modelled (pl. LXIle-4). The terracotta plaques often 
have much charm. 

Most of the terracottas so far found date from the Mauryan to the 
Gupta period, but the art of modelling in terracotta must have 
existed earlier, and certainly continued later, for the Buddhist sites 
of Bihār have yielded many medieval votive plaques of no great 
artistic interest. 


METAL SCULPTURE AND ENGRAVING 


Several works of art in metal, very Hellenistic in style, have been 
found in the North-West, dating from the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, Some of these are quite un-Indian, and may have been im- 
ported, or produced by foreign craftsmen, for instance the lovely little 
golden and jewelled reliquary casket from Bimaran (pl. LXXXVIla). 
Further afield, in Soviet Central Asia and Northern Afghanistan, 
have been found beautiful silver cups and other objects, ornamented 
with motifs usually Hellenistic in inspiration and technique, but show- 
ing clear evidence of Indian contacts (pls. LXXXV-VI). Soviet 
archaeologists believe that these are the products of the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria, and date from the Srd and end centuries s.c. Thus they are 
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in no way connected with the Gandhara sculpture of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Wholly Indian in style, and dating from 
pre-Gupta times, is the copper vase from Kuli, on the borders of 
Kashmir, engraved with a gay procession (fig. xxiii). 

From the Gupta period a number of bronze and copper figures have 
survived, mostly Buddhist. ‘The most impressive of these is the 
"Sultanganj Buddha” (pl LXIII), some 74 feet high, now in 
Birmingham Museum—a graceful figure, dressed in a diaphanous 
cloak. Like most of the work of the period it conveys a feeling of 
aliveness, not by attention to realistic detail and proportion, but by 
the sense of movement in the slightly tilted body, the delicate fingers, 
lightly clasping the corners of the robe, and the face, impassively 


Fig. xxiii Copper Vase from Kull c. 1st-2nd century, a.D. (By permis- 
sion, Victoria and Albert Museum) 


symmetrical yet with a vitality imparted by the delicate moulding of 
its features, 

The use of bronze images in worship seems to have been specially 
prevalent among Buddhists. ‘The Sulténganj Buddha was found in 
Bihar, one of the great centres of Buddhism, where one of the two 
great medieval schools of metal sculpture arose, under the patronage 
of the Pila kings. Pala bronzes are so numerous that there is no 
doubt that they were mass-produced. ‘They were exported to South- 
East Asia, where they are still found, and to Nepal nd Tibet, where 
they provided prototypes for indigenous schools. “These images are 
characterized chiefly by delicacy of design and ornamental detail, and 
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deep religious inspiration is usually lacking (pl LXIV). The 
earliest Nepal bronzes, which go back to our period, are less ornate 
in design, but are gilded and set with semi-precious stones, and 
give an impression of great brilliance and smoothness. 

Other parts of India also produced metal icons, but many of those 
which have survived have no great artistic value. The Tamils still 
prefer metal to stone for the images used in temple and domestic 
worship, and it was in South India, especially in the kingdom of the 
Colas, that the greatest Indian works of art in metal were made, by 
a school of bronze-casters which has not been excelled in the world. 
South Indian bronzes vary in size, but many of the finest specimens 
are very large and heavy, their pedestals fitted with lugs for carrying 
in procession. The best specimens of South Indian metal work are 
of great grace and simplicity, for, though the statues have much 
ornamentation, this, as in most of the best Indian sculpture, is re- 
lieved by areas of bare smooth flesh. Physical features and the 
contours of face and limb are simplified and idealized, the pro- 
portions are rigidly fixed by canons laid down in iconographical 
textbooks, and every attribute of the deity portrayed is deter- 
mined by convention. It is surprising that, bound as they were 
by these rigid rules, the Tamil craftsmen succeeded in producing 
works of such great beauty and often of considerable individuality. 
As well as images of the gods and goddesses the Tamil school pro- 
duced many figures representing the saints of devotional theism, and 
portrait figures of kings and queens, who, in theory, were themselves 
divine, and whose images were often placed in temples among the 
lesser divinities surrounding the chief god. 

Of the latter class the finest figures are the life-size 16th century 
statues of King Krsna Deva Raya and two of his chief queens (pl. 
LXXI), which still stand in a temple at Tirumalai. The faces 
of the queens seem quite conventional, though very beautiful, but 
that of the great king himself is almost certainly intended to give 
some idea of his actual appearance. Their hands pressed together in 
the gesture called afjali, to mark their homage and respect to the 
gods, their large eyes half closed, these three dignified figures seem. 
to represent all that was good and noble in the old Hindu ideals of 
kingship, and, looking at them, we can understand why the king made 
so deep an impression on the Portuguese envoys (p. 16). 

The greatest and most triumphant achievements of Tamil bronze 
casting are undoubtedly the dancing Sivas, of which there are many 
examples dating from the 11th century onwards (pl. LXVI). It 
was as "Lord of the Dance” (Nafaraja, p. 308) that the Tamil 
masters specially delighted in portraying the god—a graceful young 
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man, his four arms delicately posed, often with a flame in the open 
palm of one hand and a halo of flames encircling him, one foot firm 
on the back of a demon, and the other raised in a posture well known 
in the Indian dance. Thus the god appears as the very essence of 
vital, ordered movement, eternal youth, and ethereal light. This is 
not the European conception of the highest godhead, but, once the 
religious background is understood, even the European can recognize 
in the finest specimens of the dancing Siva a true religious inspiration, 
a wholly successful effort at depicting in plastic terms divine truth, 
beauty and joy. 

An important school of bronze casting existed in Ceylon, and pro- 
duced works similar in style to those of South India, The finest 
metal product of Ceylon is undoubtedly the lovely life-size figure 
of a goddess, generally believed to be that of a Buddhist Tara, but 
perhaps Parvati, the wife of Siva (pl LXV). This lovely and 
delicate casting, now in the British Museum, can hold its own with 
the greatest products of the South Indian bronzesmith. 

Nearly all Indian bronzes were made by the “gire perdue” process. 
The figure was first designed in wax, which was covered with a 
coating of clay, The whole was then heated, so that the wax melted 
away, leaving a mould to be filled with molten metal. Larger 
standing figures, such as the Sultinganj Buddha, which weighs nearly 
a tón, were often made in two parts which were then welded together. 


PAINTING 


Literary references alone would prove that painting was a very 
highly developed art in ancient India. Palaces and the homes of the 
rich were adorned with beautiful murals, and smaller paintings were 
made on prepared boards. Not only were there professional artists, 
but many men and women of the educated classes could ably handle a 
brush. 

"Though now all in very bad condition the surviving remains of 
ancient Indian painting are sufficient.to show its achievement. They 
consist almost entirely of murals in certain of the cave temples. No 
doubt most temples were painted in some way, and the statuary was 
brightly coloured, as it often is in Hindu temples today, and here and 
there more elaborate schemes of mural decoration were carried out. 
A few caves in outlying places contain rough painted sketches of no 
special merit, often primitive in style, and believed by many authori- 
ties to be prehistoric. Some of the artificial caves dedicated to 
religious purposes, however, give us samples of the work of highly 
developed schools of painting, and few would dispute that the murals 
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Avalokitecvara-Padmapáni. Mural painting, Ajantā 
Gupta Period. 
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of Ajantā are among the greatest surviving paintings of any ancient 
civilization. 

"The cave paintings of Ajanta (pls. LXXII-IX) are often referred to 
as frescos, but this term is incorrect, for a fresco is painted while the 
plaster is still damp, and the murals of Ajanta were made after it had 
set. "The walls were first covered with a coating of clay or cowdung 
bound together with straw or hair, and then finished with white 
gypsum. Considering the climate the surface has stood well, but in 
many places it has flaked away, and even since they were first copied 
in the last century the condition of the paintings has deteriorated. 
The pigments, on the other hand, are still remarkably fresh; in 
their original state the paintings must have been of great brilliance, 
and their colours are even now clear and well contrasted. The artists 
worked in the dim caves by light reflected from outside by metal 
mirrors 

The paintings in Cave X have been shown with fair certainty 
to date from before the beginning of the Christian era, while those of 
Caves I and XVI are from perhaps as much as six centuries later. 
The earlier paintings are more sharply outlined and the later show 
more careful modelling, but there is no good evidence of a pro- 
gressively developing style, as in contemporary sculpture, and the 
differences may be accounted for by the personal styles of the crafts- 
men who supervised the work in the respective caves, The murals 
chiefly depict scenes from the life of the Buddha and the Jatakas, 
No frame divides one scene from the next, but they blend one into 
the other, the minor figures and the pattern skilfully leading the eye 
to the central figures of each scene. here is no perspective, but an 
illusion of depth is given by placing the background figures somewhat 
above those in the foreground. The effect of this convention is 
rather like that of a photograph taken with a telescopic camera, and 
makes the figures stand out from the flat wall as though coming to 
meet the observer, 

Though painted for religious purposes the murals of Ajanta bear 
rather a secular than a religious message. Here, even more vividly 
than at Sinchi, we se the whole life of ancient India in panorama. Here 
are princes in their palaces, ladies in their harems, coolies with loads 
slung over their shoulders, beggars, peasants and ascetics, together 
with all the many beasts and birds and flowers of India, in fact the 
whole life of the times, perpetuated on the dim walls of the caves 
by the loving hands of many craftsmen. Everything is gracefully 
and masterfully drawn and delicately modelled. 

Among the many masterpieces of Ajantà we must mention the 
figure of a handsome young man, his body bent slightly in the pose 
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called tribhaiga, loved by Indian sculptors and artists, with a 
jewelled crown on his head, and a white lotus in his right hand. His 
‘smooth features betray gentle sorrow, and his eyes look downwards 
compassionately, as if at something far below him (pls. LXXII-IIL) 

Around him are apsarases, or heavenly damsels, and divine minstrels, 
all much smaller than the central figure, who is the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara Padmapáni, the Lord who Looks Down in Com- 
passion (p. 276). Here, once more, a work of deep religious feeling 
appears among the cheerfully sensuous scenes of everyday life. The 
Bodhisattva, for all his jewels and his smooth youthfulness, has shared 
the sorrows of the world; his gentle eyes have seen countless ages of 
pain, and his delicately formed lips have spoken words of consolation 
to countless sufferers. The artist of the Bodhisattva has conveyed 
his message—the universe is not indifferent to the sorrows and striv- 
ings of its creatures. 

Religious feeling of a different type is found in the painting of 
the glorified Buddha, begging his daily bread from a woman and 
child believed to represent his wife Yasodhara and his son Rahula 
The lovely portrayal of the two minor figures is scarcely noticed 
against the majesty of the Master, whose calm features and robed 
body convey, like the Sarnath Buddha, the serenity of self-trans- 
cendence (pl. LXXIV). 

A few other paintings are to be found elsewhere. Those on the 
walls of the veranda of a cave at Bagh, some hundred miles to the 
North of Ajanta, depict a procession of elephants, perhaps more 
impressive in composition than anything Ajant has to offer 
(pl. LXXX), and a lovely scene of a dancer and women musicians 
(frontispiece). Traces of paintings in the Ajanta style are to be 
found in other Deccan caves, notably at Badami and Ellora. Further 
south, in the Tamil country, a Jaina cave at a place called Sitanna- 
vasal has yielded a fine, though much decayed, mural. 

Some of the best preserved paintings of these schools are to be 
found in Ceylon, In the centre of the island a great rock, Sigiriya, 
the “Lion Mountain”, rises sharply for 600 feet above the surround- 
ing plain. Here, at the end of the sth century, the parricide king 
Kasyapa I built a palace and a fortress. Kāśyapa, evidently a megalo- 
maniac, was so convinced of his own divinity that he tried to identify 
his rock-fortress with heaven, and had demigods and heavenly beings 
painted on the bare walls of the rock, to show his subjects that he 
transcended them all. Nearly all these paintings have vanished under 
the hot sun and driving monsoon rain, but half way up the rock 
face, preserved by an overhanging ledge, are the figures of twenty- 
One apsarases immersed from their hips downwards in banks of 
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cloud.* These charming ladies, toying with flowers in languid 
poses (pl. LXXXIII), are so freshly preserved that one can hardly 
believe that they were painted 1,500 years ago. 

The surviving traces of medieval Hindu painting, at Tanjore, 
Vijayanagara, Polonnaruva in Ceylon, and elsewhere, indicate that 
there was some technical decline after the 8th century. Outlines 
become sharper, and the delicate modelling of the earlier period is 
lacking, but the achievement is still considerable. Scarcely any- 
thing survives from this period in good enough preservation to make 
a satisfactory reproduction, but what can still be seen shows that 
the tradition of mural painting continued down to the Muslim 
invasion. 

After the spread of Islamic influence the Indian painter turned his 
attention mainly to miniatures and book illustration, deriving much 
inspiration from Persian models. Literary evidence shows that 
miniature painting existed long before the coming of the Muslims, 
however, and a few examples have survived from the 11th and 12th 
century from Bihar, Bengal and Nepal (pl. LXXXIIz). These little 
pictures show great delicacy and skill, but they lack the comparative 
realism of Ajanta, and the figures are almost unmodeled. 71 
the products of a formalized Buddhism, the religious 
which was languishing, and which was largely detached from contact 
with everyday life. Unlike the Ajanta murals, they are probably the 
work of monks, and not of secular craftsmen. 

The dry sands of Central Asia have preserved paintings which, 
though not strictly Indian, owe much to Indian inspiration. The 
earliest of these surround a colossal rock-cut Buddha at Bamiyan 
in Afghanistan (pl. LXXXI) and are older than most of the paintings 
at Ajanta. The many murals and paintings on boards found at 
sites in Chinese Turkistan and other parts of Central Asia are mostly 
somewhat later, and show greater deviation from Indian models, 
though their debt to India is quite evident. They date from a 
period when the trade route to China was wide open, and give proof 
of the debt which Chinese art, despite its very individual character, 
owes to India, 
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‘The excavations at Taksasila and other sites of the North-West 
have revealed fine jewellery (pl. LXXXIIb), with semi-precious 

* Until recently these figures were thought to be portraits of Kasyapa’s queens and 
concubines, and some of the faces seem to show individual character,» Some authorities 
might still support the older theory, but the context of the paintings leaves little doubt 
hat the above interpretation is correct. 
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stones set in gold filigree, much in the manner of the Indian jewellery 
of the present day. The Bimaran Casket (pl. LXXXVIla), and a few 
other objects in gold and silver, are delicately worked, as are the 
crystal relic caskets found in Buddhist sites in many parts of India. 
Engraved intaglio gems from the North-Western sites are usually of 
no great artistic merit, and nearly all these small objects of art show 
the influence of western models, while some may well have been 
imported. 

Though little survives, much beautiful work was done in ivory. 
Guilds of ivory carvers are mentioned in inscriptions and their profes 
sion was evidently a well-patronized and honourable one. Of sur- 
viving ivory work the most interesting if not the most beautiful 
specimen is a small statuette of a goddess, found at Herculaneum 
(pl. LXXXVIID), no doubt imported with spices and fine textiles via 
Egypt. More beautiful are the ivory plaques, originally fastened to 
the lids and sides of boxes, found at the Kusna site of Begram, some 
fifty miles west of Kabul. Though discovered in the region most open 
to Western influence, the designs of these plaques are purely Indian in 
inspiration, and they were either imported from India proper or made 
by craftsmen who had learnt their trade from Indian masters (pl. 
LXXXVIlc). The figures are outlined with deep-cut lines, and, 
although only lightly modelled, give a wonderful impression of depth. 
"Their delicacy and grace are unexcelled in any work of art of ancient 
India. The art of ivory carving has continued down to the present 
day both in India and Ceylon (pl. LXXXVIII), but it has never again 
produced works as lovely as these. 

Since they delighted in minute detail and gave great care to the 
finish of their productions it is surprising that the Indians did not 
develop their coinage artistically. Ancient Indian coins are generally 
crude and ugly. Only under the Gupta emperors did they approach 
the status of works of art, and even the Gupta gold coins are but works 
of art of the second order, They have originality and charm, how- 
ever. Thus Candra Gupta I lovingly gazes at his chief queen, 
Kumüradevi; Samudra Gupta, enthroned, performs on the harp; 
Candra Gupta II slays a rhinoceros; and Kumara Gupta I rides on a 
splendid elephant (fig. xxive). After this, however, the standard of 
coin production deteriorated rapidly, and medieval kings who patron- 
ized great artists and craftsmen were satisfied with coins of the 
crudest type. 

Exceptional are the lovely large silver coins minted by the Greek 
kings of Bactria, which bear some of the finest numismatic portraits 
in the world (pl. LXXXIVa-c); but the inspiration of these coins 
is purely Hellenistic, and they were no doubt designed by Greek 
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craftsmen. It is unlikely that they circulated widely in India, where 
the Greek kings issued cruder bilingual coins (pl. LXXXIVd), 
in a style followed by the later Sakas and Kugánas (pl. LXXXIVe). 


Fig. xxiv.—Gupta Gold Coins. 

a. Candra Gupta I and his queen Kumaradevi. b. Samudra Gupta playing. 

the harp. c. Candra Gupta IT as lion-slayer. d. Kumára Gupta I slaying 

a rhinoceros. e. Kumara Gupta I riding an elephant. f. Coin commem- 

orating Kumara Gupta I's horse sacrifice. (By permission of Prof. A. S. 
Altekar and the Numismatic Society of India.) 
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There is some evidence to show that the Aryans knew the hepta- 
tonic scale, and the instructions for intoning the hymns of the Sama 
Veda show that the style of liturgical singing in Vedic times was 
rather like that of medieval plain chant, and has been preserved fairly 
accurately by the brahmans down to the present day. Between this 
and the early centuries of the Christian era we have little knowledge 
of the progress of Indian music, but in the latter period an anonymous 
writer composed a textbook on drama, music and dancing, which, in 
accordance with the custom of the time, he attributed to the ancient 
sage Bharata, and which has survived to this day. The Bharata 
Nalyasastra is our earliest Indian authority on these three arts, and 
shows that by this time India had a fully developed system of music, 
which differed little from that of present-day Indian “classical” 
music. Anyone who has heard a performance on the vina by a good 
South Indian musician has probably heard music much as it was played 
over a thousand years ago. For this reason, and because of the 
highly technical nature of the subject, we treat ancient Indian music 
briefly. 

The basic scale is heptatonic, its seven notes * corresponding 
approximately to those of the European major scale. They may be 
elaborated with half-tones or quarter-tones (Juli). There are 
twenty-two quarter-tones in the octave, which occur in the following 
orde 
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From this diagram it will be seen that the notes sa, ma and pa 
(approximately the European do, fa and so) may have as many as 
three degrees of sharpness. "The quarter-tones of Indian music are 
chiefly noticeable in ornamentation, when they are used with striking 
effect, but they also occur to some extent in melody, so that the un- 
tutored Westerner may well think that the singer or musician is out 
of tune. 

As well as the scale based on the note sa, corresponding to the 
European major, other scales may be based on other notes of the 
seven, thus resembling the modes of ecclesiastical music. 

Besides the grüma, which we have translated “scale”, there are 
other basic classifications of tune-types, chief of which is the raga. A 
raga is a series of five or more notes, upon which a melody is based. 
Over thirty rágas are mentioned in the Bharat Nalyasastra, and the 


* Called sadja, rraba, gindhira, madkyona, palma, diaicata and niside, nowadays 
generally abbreviated o 1 ri ga. a pu dhe an à 
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total has since grown considerably until now hundreds have been 
enumerated. According to orthodox theory there are six basic rágas, 
the others being rágiis, personified as the wives of the masculine 
rigas. The six original rgas are variously given, the oldest list, 
that of Bharata, being as follows: 


Bhairava: C, D’ E, F, G, At, B, C. 
C, E^, F, Ab, BY, C. 

C, E, F*, A, B, C. 

C, D* E, F*, A, B, C. 
C, D*, E, F*, G, A* B, C. 
C, D, F, G, A, C. 


The rigas are classified according to the time of day or night for 
which they are most appropriate. Thus, of the examples above, 
Bhairava is suitable for performance at dawn, Megha in the morning, 
Dipaka and Sririga in the afternoon, and Kausika and Hindola at 
might. Bhairava is associated with awe and fear, Kausika with joy 
and laughter, Hindola, Dipaka and Sririga with love, and Megha 
with peace and calm. It is interesting that the rága most closely 
corresponding to the European major scale, Pañcama, is associated 
with the night and love in the Indian system. 

There is no harmony in Indian music, and the melody, which 

usually proceeds by conjunct intervals (ie. adjacent notes on the 
keyboard), never suggests a harmonic basis, as do many European 
melodies. The tune is sustained by a drone note and by drumming. 
The subtle and complex cross rhythms of Indian music take the place 
of harmony and counterpoint in the ear of the trained listener. Like 
the ancient Greeks the Indians delighted and still delight in unusual 
times, such as $ and J. The déla, or rhythmic figure is, after the 
riga, the most important element of Indian music. Bharata recog- 
nizes twenty-two tālas, and since then many more have been i 
duced. Talas range in complexity from simple 2 time (dditala) 
and 3 (ripaka, stressed as | p 3 p gg |) to such remarkable 
rhythms as jhampa, a 1? rhythm stressed: 1$ > 222.22 2.241 
or fa, which has fourteen notes to the bar, thus! 
Ide dae Fs 2242 $2 2j, When two or more 
of these complex rhythms, each ornamented with grace notes and 
varied by syncopation, are sounded together, the result is a 
rhythmic texture nearly as difficult for a European to disentangle 
as a four-part fugue would be to an Indian. 

The Indian musician was, and still is, an improviser. While a 
simple melody could be recorded in alphabetic notation India never 
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devised a true musical notation and the music of her ancient masters 
has vanished for ever. As at the present day, every performance was 
virtually a new composition. ‘The musician would choose his riga 
and tala and, often starting from a wellknown melody, would 
elaborate his theme in the form of free variations, working up to a 
climax of complex and rapid ornamentation. 

‘The chief musical instrument was the vind, usually loosely trans- 
lated "lute". The term was originally applied to the bow-harp, 
often with ten strings, of a type very similar to the small harp used in 
ancient Egypt and the early civilizations of the Middle East 
(pl. XXXVII8). By the end of the Gupta period this instrument had 
begun to go out of fashion, and its place was largely taken by a lute 
with a pear-shaped body, played either with the fingers or with a 
plectrum. This in turn was superseded in the 8th century by 
the early form of the modern viņā, with long finger-board and 
small round body, often made of a dried gourd. Bowed instruments 
may have been known, but seem to have been little used in 
polite circles until the coming of the Muslims. Flutes and reed- 
instruments of various kinds were widely played, but instruments of 
the trumpet type were rarely used except as signals. Of these the 
most mentioned was the conch, the shell of a large mollusc, blown 
through its sawn-off point before battle, as an invocation to a deity, 
and on important occasions generally; its sound was very auspicious, 
Percussion instruments were numerous and varied. "The smaller 
drums, played in pairs with the fingers as at present, were looked 
on as almost essential for any musical performance. Larger drums 
were used for state occasions, and there was a wide range of cymbals, 
gongs and bells. 

The evidence of Bharata shows that, as at the present day, the 
Indian of two thousand years ago preferred the throaty, rather nasal 
type of singing, which comes more naturally than that which Europe 
has learnt to appreciate. The singing voice was often treated as a 
musical instrument, the vocalist performing long impromptu variations 
on a simple melody, sung to a single phrase, often an invocation to a 
deity 

In the late medieval period music became largely the preserve of 
professionals, who, though much in demand by the well-to-do people 
who employed them, were of low caste. This was not the case in 
India’s greatest days, when a knowledge of music was looked on as 
an essential attribute ofa gentleman, The man who knows nothing 
of literature, music or art,” runs an ancient Indian proverb, “is 
nothing but a beast without the beast’s tail and horns” 
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THE DANCE 


Like music, Indian dancing has changed little with the centuries, 
and the best modern Indian dancers, such as Uday Shankar and 
Gopal, still dance according to the rules of the Bharata Natyasastra. 
Dancing (nriya) was closely connected with acting (ndtya); in fact 
both are forms of the same word, the latter being a Prakritism, and 
aspects of a single art, abhinaya, the portrayal of the eight emotions 
(p. 417). The drama employed chiefly word and gesture, the 
dance chiefly music and gesture. As in most other civilizations there 
is little doubt that the Indian drama, which we consider in the follow- 
ing chapter, developed from ritual miming song and dance. 

Indian dancing is not merely a thing of legs and arms alone, but 
of the whole body. Every movement of the little finger or the eye- 
brow is significant, and must be fully controlled. The poses and 
gestures are classified in detail, even as early as the Bharata Natya- 
Sastra, which mentions thirteen poses of the head, thirty-six of the 
eyes, nine of the neck, dire olihe hand, and ten postures of 
the body. — Later texts aay ny more potes and gestures, every 
one-of which depicts a specific emotion or object. With so many 
possible combinations the dancer can tell a whole story, easily com- 
prehensible to the observer who knows the convention. 

The most striking feature of the Indian dance is undoubtedly the 
hand-gesture (mudra). By a beautiful and complicated code, the 
hand alone is capable of portraying not only a wide range of 
emotions, but gods, animals, men, natural scenery, actions and so 
on. Some hundreds of mudrds are classified in later textbooks, and 
they are used not only in the dance, but, as we have seen, in religious 
worship and iconography. 

This highly developed dance style demanded years of training, 
and was probably always chiefly performed by professionals, though 
there are references in literature to princes and their ladies dancing 
in their palaces. Ancient India was rich in folk-dances, which were 
performed at festivals. In later years only low caste people would 
think of dancing in public, but there seems to have been no social taboo 
on the art in ancient times, except perhaps for practising brahmans 
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L LANGUAGE 
Sanskrit 


Tr has long been universally accepted that Sanskrit is a remote cousin 
of all the languages of Europe, with the exception of Finnish, Eston- 
ian, Hungarian, Turkish and Basque. All the other European 
tongues look back to a common ancestor in a group of dialects spoken 
by tribesmen in the steppelands of South Russia some 2,000 years 
xc. The relationship of Sanskrit to the languages of the West is 
indicated by several obvious resemblances, such as pit, “father”, 
and mátr, “mother”, and many others which are less obvious. For 
instance the Sanskrit svan, “dog”, is cognate with the Greek kav, 
the Latin canis, the German Hund, and the English hound, the Ger- 
manic h representing an original k. The Sanskrit cakra is related to 
the word with the same meaning in English, wheel, both of which 
originated from a word pronounced something like kwekulo, which 
was also the ancestor of the Greek xixAos and the Old English 
kweogol, from which our word "wheel" is derived. Many hundreds 
of relationships of this kind, at first not obvious, have been established 
with virtual certainty. 

‘The reader with a slight knowledge of Latin or Greek will immedi- 
ately recognize the relationship between their verbal systems and 
that of Sanskrit. ‘Thus the present tense of the Sanskrit verb as 
“to be”, is declined in singular and plural as follows: 


asmi, "Lam"; smas, “we are" 
asi, “ thou art" stha, “you are" 
asti, “he is”; santi, " they are”. 


Vedic Sanskrit is in many ways closer than any other Indo- 
European language to the parent tongue, and it was the discovery 
of Sanskrit which enabled Bopp, Rask, and other scholars of the first 
half of the last century to establish a clear relationship between the 
languages of the Indo-European group and to develop the science of 
comparative philology. 

„The earliest surviving form of Sanskrit, that of the Rg Veda, 
bears about the same relation to the classical tongue as does 
Homeric to classical Greek. At all its stages Sanskrit is a language 
of many inflexions, but the Vedas contain numerous forms which 
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later went out of use. The verb is of a complexity rivalling the 
Greek, with a bewildering array of voices and moods, later much 
simplified. The Vedic noun, as in later Sanskrit, has eight cases, 
and both verb and noun have dual numbers. ] 

An important feature of Vedic Sanskrit is the tonic accent. Every 
important word had an accented syllable, which was not necessarily 
stressed, but on which the voice rose in pitch, as in classical Greek. 
‘The tonic accent of a Sanskrit word, is, with exceptions due to the 
special rules of the languages, the same as in the cognate Greek 
word. 

Sanskrit, and most of the languages derived from it, are character- 
ized by the presence of aspirated consonants. Thus £, pronounced 
without appreciable emission of breath, is, to the Indian, quite a 
different sound from the aspirated A, which is pronounced with a 
strong breathing, rather like the first sound of the English word 
come. To the average European, the difference is hardly noticeable. 
The distinction goes back to the Indo-Europeans, and was made in 
classical Greek, though in Greek the aspirate letters 6, @ and y had 
lost their original pronunciation before the beginning of the Chri 
era. Another phonetic characteristic of Vedic Sanskrit, also surviving 
to modern times, is the series of “retroflex” or “cerebral” conson- 
ants, £, th, d, dh, andn. These, to the Indian, are quite different from 
the “dentals”, £, th, etc., though the European finds them hard to dis- 
tinguish without practice. The retroflex sounds are not Indo-Euro- 
pean, and were borrowed very early from the indigenous inhabitants 
of India, either proto-Australoid or Dravidian, A further feature of 
the phonetics of Sanskrit is the predominance of the vowels a and d. 
Vedic is a fine language, capable of vigorous and noble expression. 
On p. 509 we quote two verses of the Vedic hymns in the original, 
which will give the reader some idea of the sound of the language. 

‘After the composition of the Rg Veda Sanskrit developed consider- 
ably. In the early centuries of the 1st millennium s.c. old inflexions 
disappeared, and the grammar was somewhat simplified, though still 
remaining very complex. New words, mostly borrowed from non- 
Aryan sources, were introduced, while old words were forgotten, or 
lost their original meanings. In these circumstances doubts arose as 
to the true pronunciation and meaning of the older Vedic texts, 
though it was generally thought that unless they were recited with 
complete accuracy they would have no magical effectiveness, but 
bring ruin on the reciter. Out of the need to preserve the purity 
of the Vedas India developed the sciences of phonetics and grammar. 
‘The oldest Indian linguistic text, Yaska’s Nirukta, explaining obso- 
lete Vedic words, dates from the sth century s.c., and followed 
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much earlier work in the linguistic feld. Panini’s great grammar, 
the Astadhyayi ("Eight Chapters") was probably composed to- 
wards the end of the 4th century ».c. With Panini the language 
had virtually reached its classical form, and it developed little 
thenceforward, except in its vocabulary. 

By this time the sounds of Sanskrit had been analysed with an 
accuracy never again reached in linguistic study until the 19th century. 
One of ancient India’s greatest achievements is her remarkable alpha- 
bet, commencing with the vowels and followed by the consonants, all 
classified very scientifically according to their mode of production, 
in sharp contrast to the haphazard and inadequate Roman alphabet, 
which has developed organically for three millennia. It was only 
on the discovery of Sanskrit by the West that a science of phonetics 
arose in Europe.} 

‘The great grammar of Panini, which effectively stabilized the 
Sanskrit language, presupposes the work of many earlier gram- 
marians. These had succeeded in recognizing the root as the basic 
element of a word, and had classified some 2,000 monosyllabic roots 
which, with the addition of prefixes, suffixes and inflexions, were 
thought to provide all the words of the language. Though the 
early etymologists were correct in principle, they made many errors 
and false derivations, and started a precedent which produced interest- 
ing results in many branches of Indian thought (p. 82). 

"Though its fame is much restricted by its specialized nature, there 
is no doubt that Panini’s grammar is one of the greatest intellectual 
achievements of any ancient civilization, and the most detailed and 
scientific grammar composed before the 19th century in any part of 
the world. The work consists of over 4,000 grammatical rules, 
couched in a sort of shorthand, which employs single letters or syl- 
lables for the names of the cases, moods, persons, tenses, etc. in which 
linguistic phenomena are classified. The great terseness of Pánini's 
system makes his work very difficult to follow without preliminary 
study and a suitable commentary. Later Indian grammars are 
mostly commentaries on Panini, the chief being the "Great Com- 
mentary” (Mahabhasya) of Patañjali (2nd century s.c.) and the 
“Banaras Commentary" (Kasikd Vrtti) of Jayaditya and Vamana 
(7th century Ap. ). 

Some later grammarians disagreed with Panini on minor points, 
but his grammar was so widely accepted that no writer or speaker of 
Sanskrit in courtly or brahmanic circles dared seriously infringe it. 
With Panini the language was fixed, and could only develop within 
the framework of his rules. It was from the time of Panini onwards 
that the language began to be called Samskyta, “perfected” or 
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“ refined”, as opposed to the Prittytas (“ unrefined”), the popular 
dialects which had developed naturally. 

Paninian Sanskrit, though simpler than Vedic, is still a very compli 
cated language. Every beginner finds great difficulty in surmount- 
ing Panini's rules of euphonic combination (sandhi), the elaboration 
of tendencies present in the language even in Vedic times. Every 

‘ord of a sentence is affected by its neighbours. Thus na-avadat 
“he did not say") becomes navadat, but na-wvdca (with the same 
meaning) becomes novāca; Ramas-wedca (“Rama said") becomes 
Rama wvaca, and Ramas-avadat becomes Ramo "vadat, but Haris- 
avadat (^ Hari said”) becomes Harir avadat. ‘There are many rules 
of this kind, which were even artificially imposed on the Rg Veda, 
so that the reader must often disentangle the original words to find 
the correct metre. 

Panini, in standardizing Sanskrit, probably based his work on the 
language as it was spoken in the North-West. Already the lingua 
franca of the priestly class, it gradually became that of the governing 
class also. The Mauryas, and most Indian dynasties until the 
Guptas, used Prakrit for their official pronouncements. The first 
important dynasty to use Sanskrit was that of the Sakas of Ujjain, 
and the inscription of Rudradiman at Girnar (p. 62) is the earliest 
written Sanskrit document we possess, with the exception of a few 
inscriptions which are brief and unimportant. 

As long as it is spoken and written a language tends to develop, and 
its development is generally in the direction of simplicity. Owing to 
the authority of Panini, Sanskrit could not develop freely in this way. 
Some of his minor rules, such as those relating to the use of cases 
indicating past time, were quietly ignored, and writers took to using 
imperfect, perfect and aorist indiscriminately; but Pagini’s rules of 
inflexion had to be maintained. The only way in which Sanskrit 
could develop away from inflexion was by building up compound 
nouns to take the place of the clauses of the sentence. 

In the Vedic and Epic literature compound nouns are common 
enough, but they are usually of only two or three members, like the 
English “houseboat”, or “blackbird”, In classical Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, they may have as many as twenty or thirty members. 
Earlier classical poets such as Kalidasa are comparatively restrained 
in their use of compounds, though even in poetry compounds of six 
elements are not uncommon; but the earliest royal panegyrics in 
Sanskrit employ enormous compounds. For instance the emperor 
Samudra Gupta is referred to as “binding together the whole world 
by putting forth his strength and by [accepting] acts of service [from 
other kings], such as paying personal homage, the presentation of 
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gifts of maidens, and soliciting his charter, sealed with the Garuda- 
seal, to confirm them in possession of their territories” in a single 
word of twenty components.* his remarkable use of long com- 
pounds may be due to the influence of Dravidian speech on the lan- 
guage, for early Tamil has few inflexions, and its words are put 
together in concatenations without definite indication of their relation- 
ship. If the components of a Sanskrit compound word are thought of 
as separate words, as in such an English phrase as “my top right- 
hand waistcoat pocket” which in Sanskrit would be treated as a single 
compound word, the new constructions of the classical period become 
intelligible. 

With the growth of long compounds Sanskrit also developed a 
taste for long sentences. The prose works of Bana and Subandhu, 
written in the 7th century, and the writings of many of their succes- 
sors, contain single sentences covering two or three pages of type. 
To add to these difficulties writers adopted every conceivable verbal 
trick, until Sanskrit literature became one of the most omate and 
artificial in the world, 

The interest in language which India had shown from the earliest. 
times continued in the medieval period. A number of valuable 
“dictionaries” survive from this time; these are not comparable to 
the alphabetically arranged dictionaries of the West, but rather to 
such works as Roget's Thesaurus. They contain lists of words 
of approximately the same meaning or used in similar contexts, 
sometimes with brief definitions, the whole arranged in simple verse. 
"The most famous lexicographer, and the earliest whose work has 
survived, was Amarasimha, by tradition a contemporary of Kālidāsa. 
Another form of dictionary, more akin to our own, was the list of 
homonyms, classifying words with more than one meaning. 

Indian interest in language spread to philosophy, and there was 
considerable speculation about the relations of a word and the thing 
it represented. The Mimimsa school (p. $27), reviving the verbal 
mysticism of the later Vedic period, maintained that every word was 
the reflexion of an eternal prototype, and that its meaning was eternal 
and inherent in it. Its opponents, especially the logical school of 
‘Nyaya (p. $23), supported the view that the relation of word and 
meaning was purely conventional. hus the controversy was similar 
to that between the Realists and Nominalists in medieval Europe. 

Classical Sanskrit was probably never spoken by the masses, but it 
was never wholly a dead language. As the official tongue of church 
and state it was read and spoken by the upper classes, and probably 
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understood to some extent by many of the lower orders. It served 
as a lingua franca for the whole of India, and even today learned brah- 
mans from the opposite ends of the land, meeting at a place of pil- 
grimage, will converse in Sanskrit and understand each other 
perfectly. 


Pritkrits and Pali 

‘The language of the Rg Veda was already rather archaic when the 
hymns were composed, and the ordinary Aryan tribesman spoke a 
simpler tongue, more closely akin to classical Sanskrit. In the Veda 
itself there is evidence of dialectical differences. By the time of the 
Buddha the masses were speaking languages which were much 
simpler than Sanskrit. These were the Prakrits, of which several 
dialects have been attested. 

‘The everyday speech of ancient India has been preserved for us 
largely through the unorthodox religions, whose earliest scriptures 
were composed in languages approximating to those spoken by the 
people. Most inscriptions of pre-Guptan times, notably the great 
series of Agokan edicts, are in Prakrits, and the women and humbler 
characters of the Sanskrit drama are made to speak in formalized 
Prakrit of various dialects. A few works of secular literature were 
composed in Prakrit. Thus there is much material for reconstructing. 
the popular languages. 

Prakrits were much simpler than Sanskrit both in sound and 
grammar. Except for certain combinations which were easy to 
pronounce, such as doubled consonants, or compounds of which a 
nasal letter was the first member, groups of consonants were drastic- 
ally simplified. Consonants at the ends of words disappeared, and, 
in some dialects, even single consonants in the middle of words were 
omitted. The diphthongs ai and au of Sanskrit vanished, as did the 
old vowels r and Z, the correct pronunciation of which was almost. 
forgotten very early. In one dialect, Magadhi, r regularly became 
l, giving laja for raja. ‘The rules of euphonic combination were 
practically ignored, and the dual number disappeared, while the 
inflexions of the noun and verb were much reduced. 

One very important and early Prakrit was Pali, which became the 
language of the Sthaviravadin Buddhists. Buddha probably taught 
in Magadhi, but as his doctrines spread over India they were adapted 
to the local dialects. The language chosen by the Sthaviravadins 
was a Western one, probably spoken in the region of Sanchi and Ujja- 
yii. Pali, which is still the religious language of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma and South-East Asia, seems to look back rather to 
Vedic than to classical Sanskrit. 
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Magadhi was the official language of the Mauryan court, and the 
edicts of Agoka were composed in it, though the language in which 
they are inscribed in different parts of India is evidently affected 
by local vernaculars. A later hybrid Māgadhī, somewhat influenced 
by the Western Prākrits and usually known as Ardha-māgadhī 
(“Half Mágadhi ^), became the sacred language of the Jainas, and 
a large literature is written in it. 

Other important Prakrits were Sauraseni, spoken originally in the 
western part of modern Uttar Pradesh, and Maharastri, spoken in 
the north-western Deccan. Sauraseni was particularly used in 
drama, for the speech of women and respectable people of the lower 
orders, Maharastrt was a literary language, especially popular 
for lyric song. There were several other Prakrits of lesser impor- 
tance. By the time of the Guptas the Prakrits were standardized and 
had lost their local character. The vernaculars had already developed 
beyond them. What Panini did for Sanskrit others did for the 
Prakrits, and they began to bear little resemblance to the languages 
actually spoken. Dramatists, employing various Prakrits by con- 
vention, thought first in Sanskrit, and produced their Prakrit 
passages by following mechanically the rules for conversion from one 
language to another as laid down by the grammarians. 

Another stage in the development of the Indo-Aryan language was 
Apabhramsa ("falling away"), a vernacular of Western India which 
achieved literary form in the Middle Ages and was used by Jaina 
writers in Gujarat and Rajasthan for the composition of poetry. Its 
chief characteristic is the further reduction of inflexions, which are in 
part replaced by postpositions, as in modern Indian vernaculars. A 
similar degenerate Prakrit was used in Bengal by a few late Buddhist 
writers, and is the ancestor of modern Bengali. 

The next stage saw the development of the modern vernaculars 
of North India and is outside the scope of this work, although the 
earliest vernacular literature is little later than the end of our period. 
‘One Indo-Aryan vernacular, however, had a long history behind it 
by this time—this was Sinhalese, the development of which can be 
traced in inscriptions and literature from the 2nd century z.c. down 
to the present day. The prakritic dialect spoken by the early settlers 
of Ceylon was already far removed from the original Sanskrit. 
Influenced by the local speech, and also by Tamil, Sinhalese developed 
rapidly and independently. Very early the aspirated letters, char- 
acteristic of most Indo-Aryan languages, were forgotten. Vowels 
were shortened, and the short vowels 2 and 2, absent in most Indo- 
Aryan languages, appeared, as well as a wholly new vowel, d, 
rather like that in the English Aat. Many words were borrowed 
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from the aboriginals and the Tamils. By the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era Sinhalese was no longer a Prakrit, but a distinct language. 
Surviving Sinhalese literature dates from the 9th century A.D., but 
it is certain that there was much earlier work which is now lost. 


Dravidian Languages 

While the modern Indo-Aryan languages, with the exception of 
Sinhalese, had not found literary expression at the time of the Muslim 
invasion, the Dravidian languages had been flourishing for centuries. 

Four of these tongues have distinctive scripts and written litera- 
tures— Tamil, Canarese, Telugu and Malayalam. Of these Tamil 
is spoken in the south, from Cape Comorin to Madras, Canarese in 
Mysore and parts of Hyderabad, Telugu from Madras northward to 
the borders of Orissa and Malayalam in Malabar. Tamil is certainly 
the oldest of these languages, with a literature going back to the early 
centuries a.p. 

Some authorities believe that the Dravidian languages are remotely 
affiliated to the Finno-Ugrian group, which includes Finnish and 
Hungarian f this is the case it involves interesting corollaries 
concerning prehistorie race movements, but the hypothesis is not 
absolutely certain, Dravidian is virtually an independent group of 
languages with a distinctive character. Its sound system is rich in 
retroflex consonants, which give it a crisp flavour, and its varied 
vowels (including č and 4, not present in Sanskrit) distinguish it 
from the northern languages, where the vowels a and d predominate. 
Like Sanskrit it has a complicated system of euphonic combination. 
It does not recognize the aspirated consonants of Indo-Aryan 
languages—by the peculiar phonetic laws of Tamil, Sanskrit bkn 
(“earth”) becomes in Tamil pini. 

Tamil is not inflected, in the sense that Sanskrit is, but the relations 
of one word with another, and the number, person and tense of verbs, 
are shown by suffixes, which may be piled up one upon another 
indefinitely. Sanskrit began to affect the language very early, and 
by the Middle Ages the learned looked on their suffixes as nominal 
and verbal endings, on the analogy of Sanskrit. In the oldest texts, 
however, these suffixes are sparingly used, and related words are 
juxtaposed in clusters, with few if any indications of their relationship 
one to another—a system similar to the great compound words of 
Sanskrit, and giving much difficulty to all but the expert. 

“The earliest Tamil literature contains comparatively few Sanskrit 
loan-words, and those it does contain are generally adapted to the 
‘Tamil phonetic system. The gradual growth of Aryan influence 
resulted in the borrowing of many more words in the Middle Ages, 
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often in their correct Sanskrit form. Telugu and Canarese, which are 
spoken further north, are naturally even more strongly influenced by 
Sanskrit. Canarese first appears in inscriptions at the end of the 6th 
century, and its earliest surviving literature goes back to the 9th. 
Telugu does not appear as a literary language until the 19th century 
and only becomes really important under the Vijayanagara Empire, 
of which it was the court language. Malayalam, very closely akin 
to Tamil, became a separate language in the 11th century. 


Writing 

We have seen that the people of the Harappā Culture had a script, 
which cannot be deciphered. From the time of the fall of Harapp3, 
perhaps about 1550 8.c., to the middle of the 3rd century ».c. no 
Indian written material has survived. References to writing occur 
in the Pali scriptures of the Buddhists, and in the Satra literature, but 
there is no clear mention of it in the Vedas, Brahmanas or Upanisads. 
This negative evidence, however, is not wholly conclusive, and some 
form of script may have been used by merchants. The Asokan 
inscriptions, which are the earliest important written documents of 
India, are engraved in scripts almost perfectly adapted to the expres- 
sion of Indian sounds. It is generally thought that the scripts had 
many years, perhaps many centuries, of development before the days 
of Asoka. 

"The Aokan edicts employ two scripts. The most important, used 
everywhere in India except the North-West, was Brahmi, about the 
origin of which two theories exist. Most Indian authorities would 
now maintain that the script was derived from that of Harappa. 
Many Europeans and some Indians believe that it was derived from a 
Semitic script. The first theory, tentatively put forward by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham and elaborated by the Assyriologist Pro- 
fessor S. Langdon, has many difficulties. Until we know the pro- 
nunciation of the 270 Harappa signs we cannot be sure that the dozen 
or so letters of the Brahmi script which somewhat resemble them 
are derived from them, and with so many Harappi signs it is unlikely 
that no resemblances at all should have been found. Similarities 
between Brahmi and some early North Semitic scripts are perhaps 
more striking, especially as the latter offer only twenty-two letters 
to choose from,4 but the resemblances are still not strong enough 
to be altogether convincing, and the whole problem needs re- 
opening. 

Brahmi (fig. xxv) is normally read from left to right, as are 
European scripts, while the Semitic scripts read from right to left. 
A very defective series of Afokan inscriptions at Yerragudi in 
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Madras, a very early Sinhalese inscription, and an early coin from 
Eran in Madhya Pradesh, are read from right to left, which would 
suggest that this was the original direction of Brahmt. But this 
no evidence of its origin, since it is believed that the Harappa script 
was also read from right to left. 

Whatever its ultimate origin Brahmi is so skilfully adapted to the 
sounds of Indian languages that its development must have been at 
least in part deliberate. In the form in which we have it, it is the 
work not of merchants but of brahmans or other learned men who 
knew something of the Vedic science of phonetics. It may have 
begun as a mercantile alphabet, suggested by the shapes of Semitic 
letters, or by vague memories of the Harappa script, but by the time 
of Aéoka, though still not completely perfect, it was the most scien- 
tific script of the world. 

The words of Semitic languages, based largely on roots of three 
consonants modified by internal vowel changes, needed few indica- 
tions of vowels to prevent ambiguity, and until comparatively late 
times vowels were marked only at the beginning of words, and then not 
perfectly. The Greeks, when they borrowed the Phoonician alphabet, 
adapted it to express vowels other than a by the introduction of new 
signs. The Indians, on the other hand, expressed their vowels by 
the modification of the basic letter, which was looked on as containing 
an inherent short a. Thus the Brahmi letter t is not k, but ka. 
Other vowels were indicated by ticks attached to the top or bottom 
of the letter, thus: F Aa, -E ki, 4 ki, t ku, t kū, + ke, c ko. Two 
consonants together were expressed by placing one under the other; 
thus + ka and J ya combined to form i ba. No word in Prakrit 
ends with a consonant, except with the final m, which was expressed 
by a dot, thus: t Jam. In writing Sanskrit, at a later time, a con- 
sonant ending a sentence or line of poetry was marked by a diagonal 
stroke thus * k. The words of a sentence were not generally 
divided, the final letter of one being combined with the initial letter 
of the other; with some modification this is still the practice in the 
case of Sanskrit, though not of the vernaculars, and adds to the 
difficulties of the language for the beginner. 

Local variations of the Brahmi script are evident even at the time 
of Agoka. In the following centuries these differences developed 
further, until distinct alphabets evolved. Before the beginning of 
the Christian era engravers in the north, no doubt following the 
custom of scribes, began to add little ticks (called in European print- 
ing terminology serifs) to the letters, and to employ flourishes of 
various kinds. The tendency to ornamentation increased with the 
centuries, until in the late medieval period the serifs at the tops of 
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letters were joined together in an almost continuous line, to form the 
Nügari ("City" alphabet, also called Devandgari, “Script of the 
City of the Gods"), in which Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi and Maratht 
are written at the present day. Local variations led to the develop- 
ment of individual scripts in the Panjab, Bengal, Orissa, Gujarat and 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile in the Deccan scripts had been growing even more 
florid. In Central India in the 5th and 6th centuries a script evolved 
which substituted square boxes for the serifs of the northern scripts, 
and introduced several other elaborations. The scripts of the South- 
ern Deccan and Ceylon became more and more circular in form, until 
in the Middle Ages they approximated to those of the present day. 
The Tamils, on the other hand, evolved an angular script known as 
Grantha, which is still sometimes used in the Tamil country for writ- 
ing Sanskrit, and from which the modern Tamil alphabet is derived. 
‘Thus by the end of our period the alphabets of India differed little 
from those of today. 

It was from India, especially from the south, that the people of 
South-East Asia learnt the art of writing. The earliest surviving 
South-East Asian inscriptions, found in Borneo and Malaya, and 
dating from the 4th or 5th centuries, are in fairly correct Sanskrit, 
and in a script resembling that of the early Pallavas. Though super- 
ficially very different, every South-East Asian script, except of 
course the Arabic and Roman scripts in which Malay is written, can 
be traced back to Brahmi. Scripts of Indian type have been used as 
far eastward as the Philippine Islands. 

"The origin of the other Asokan script, called Kharosthi (a strange 
term, meaning “Ass-lip”) (fig. xxvi), is not indoubt. It was cer- 
tainly derived from the Aramaic alphabet, which was widely used in 
Achæmenid Persia, and was also known in North-West India. Many 
Kharosthi letters closely resemble Aramaic, and, like Aramaic, the 
alphabet is read from right to left. Kharostht was adapted to the 
sounds of Indian languages by the invention of new letters and the 
use of vowel marks, which were lacking in Aramaic. Itis generally 
thought that Kharosthi was adapted from Aramaic under the influence 
of Brahmi, but the priority of the two scripts is not absolutely certain. 
Kharosthi was little used in India proper after the 3rd century A-D., 
but it survived some centuries longer in Central Asia, where many 
Prakrit documents in Kharosthi script have been discovered. Later, 
Kharosthi was replaced in Central Asia by a form of the Gupta alpha- 
bet, from which the present-day script of Tibet is derived. 

The usual writing material was the leaf of the talipot palm 
(talapatra, in Tamil õla), dried, smoothed, sized and cut into strips. 
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To form a book a number of such strips was held loosely together by 
a cord passed through a hole in the centre of the leaf, or, in the case 
of large books, by two cords at either end. The book was usually 
strengthened by wooden covers, which were often lacquered and 
painted (pl. LXXXIIa). Palm leaves are still sometimes used as 
writing material in the outlying parts of South India. In the Hima- 
layan districts, where supplies of dried palm leaf were difficult to 
obtain, it was replaced by the inner bark of the birch tree, which, 
carefully pared and smoothed, served the purpose excellently. 
As well as these materials, sized cotton and silk, and thin slips of 
wood or bamboo were also used, and important documents were 
engraved on copper plates (pl. LXXXIX). Paper, traditionally 
invented in China in the early 2nd century A.D., may have been 
known in North India and it was certainly widely used in Central 
Asia. 

In most of India ink made from lampblack or charcoal, applied 
with a reed pen, was the usual writing medium. In the South, how- 
ever, the letters were usually scratched on the palm-leaf with a stylus, 
and the leaf then rubbed over with finely powdered lampblack. "This 
system of writing gave the letters a fine sharp outline and allowed the 
use of very small script; it probably encouraged the development of 
the angular forms of the Tamil alphabet. * 


H. LITERATURE 


Vedic Literature 

We have already dealt with the Four Vedas, the Brühmapas and 
the Upanisads in many contexts, and have given extracts from them 
(pp. 234-56). In their literary aspect many of these scriptures are 
of high merit, especially some hymns of the Rg Veda and some parts 
of the early Upanisads; much, on the other hand, is dry and monoto- 
nous, or can only be appreciated after a considerable effort of the 
imagination. 

The 1098 hymns of the Rg Veda are the work of many authors and 
show great variation of style and merit. Though their composition 
may have covered as many as five centuries, even the earliest of these 
poems is the product of a long tradition, composed according toa 
strict metrical scheme, and a settled literary convention. 

The collection is divided into ten “cìrcles” (mandala) or books. 
Of these, books ii to vii are ascribed to individual families of seers, 
and contain the earliest hymns; books i, viii, and x are later, especially 


* For further information on the Indian alphabet see Appendix, p. 506M. 
+ For notes on the prosody of ancient Indian poetry see Appendix, p. 508f. 
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parts of x, while the ninth book was compiled by extracting the 
hymns to the god Soma from the other parts of the Rg Veda. The 
hymns contain many repetitions and the majority have a general 
sameness of outlook, Owing to their archaic language and the ob- 
scurity of their allusions many passages are not fully understood. 
The reader will already have obtained some idea of the style of the 
Rg Veda, as far as it can be conveyed in fairly literal translation, 
from the passages already quoted. We add here a few further trans- 
lations of hymns of special literary merit. 

Our first translation describes indra’s fight with the cloud-dragon 
Vrtra. The hymn evidently refers to a well-known legend, which 
has since been forgotten, but which was probably a variant of the 
creation myth of Mesopotamia, in which the god Marduk slays the 
demon of chaos, Tiamat, and creates the universe. Here Indra’s 
function as a rain-maker is also in evidence, and, if the story was 
originally borrowed from Mesopotamia, it had evidently developed 
far from its prototype. Interesting is the fleeting reference to Indra's 
fear, from which it would seem that his battle with the dragon did not 
go all his own way. The last verse is evidently an addition by 
another hand 


"Let me proclaim the valiant deeds of Indra, 
the first he did, the wielder of the thunder, 
when he slew the dragon and let loose the waters, 
and pierced the bellies of the mountains. 


“He slew the dragon lying on the mountain, 
for Tvastr * made him a heavenly thunderbolt. 
The waters suddenly, like bellowing cattle, 
descended and flowed on, down to the ocean. 


“In his strength he chose the soma— 
from three cups he drank the essence, 
‘The Generous seized his thunderbolt, 
and smote the firstborn of dragons. 


When, Indra, you slew the firstborn of dragons, 
and frustrated the arts of the sorcerers, 
creating sun and heaven and dawn, 
you found no enemy to withstand you. 


“ Indra slew Vrtra, and Vyamsa, stronger than Vrtra, 
with his thunderbolt, with his mighty weapon. 
Like the branches of a tree felled by the axe 
the dragon lay strewn over the earth. 
* The Vedie Vulcan, 
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“Like an enraged coward he called a challenge 
to the great hero, the strong’s oppressor, charging. 
But he did not escape the force of his blows— 
the foe of Indra crushed the clouds together Cin falling]. 


“Footless and handless, he still gave Indra battle, 
until the thunderbolt struck him hard on his back. 
‘The bullock sought to be match for the bull, 
but Vrtra lay, his members scattered afa 


“The waters, flowing for man's good, pass over him, 
as he lies thus, broken like a reed. 
Beneath the waters which he had encompassed 
in his great might, Vrtra the serpent lay. 


“The strength of the mother of Vrtra was exhausted, 
and Indra bore away her weapon. 
‘The mother lay above, the son below. 
‘Dinu lay like a cow beside her calf. 


“Fallen in the midst of water-courses, 
never pausing, never resting, 
floods overwhelm the hidden corpse of Vrtra. 
In a long darkness lay the foe of Indra. 


“Lorded by Dasas and guarded by the dragon 
the waters lay, penned in as cows by a Pani. 
When the opening of the waters was closed up 
the slayer of Vrtra threw it open. 


“O Indra, you became a wreath of vapour, * 
when he impaled you on his lance. Alone 

you won the cows, hero, you won the soma, 
and you let loose the Seven Streams to flow. 


“Thunder and lightning availed him nothing, 
nor the mist he scattered abroad, nor hail. 
When Indra and the dragon fought he conquered, 
as he, the Generous, will in future conquer. 


“And what avenger of the dragon did you see, 
Indra, as fear entered your heart when you had killed him, 
when you crossed over nine and ninety streams, 
as a frightened hawk crosses the skies? 


"' Indra is king of all that moves or rests, 
of tame and fierce, the wielder of the thunder. 
He is the king of mortals, whom he rules, 
encircling them as a wheel's rim the spokes." 
* Literally “a horse's tail”, probably implying a wisp of cloud. 
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A number of hymns show deep feeling for nature, the most famous 
of these being the hymns to Usas, the goddess of dawn; but the hymns 
to Usas are perhaps less beautiful than the single hymn to Ratri, the 
personified night. 


“The goddess Night has looked abroad. 
with her eyes, everywhere drawing near. 
She has put all her glories on. 


“The immortal goddess now has filled 
wide space, its depths and heights. 
Her radiance drives out the dark. 


“Approaching, the goddess has expelled 
her sister Dawn. 
Now darkness also disappears. 


"And so you have drawn near to us, 
who at your coming have come home, 
as birds to their nest upon the tree. 


“The clans have now gone home to rest, 
home the beasts, and home the birds, 
home even the hawks who lust for prey. 


“Guard us from the she-wolf and the wolf, 
and guard us from the thief, O Night, 
and so be good for us to pass. 


“For darkness, blotting out, has come 
near me, black and palpable. 
O Dawn, dispel it like my debts. 


“I have offered my hymn as a cow 
is offered, Daughter of Heaven. O Night, 
accept it, as a victor praise. 


Similarly sensitive to the moods of nature is the little hymn to 
Aranyani, the elusive spirit of the forest. * 


"Lady of the Forest! Lady of the Forest! 
who seem to vanish from sight in the distance, 
why do you never come to the village? 
Surely you are not afraid of men! 
* The exact meanings of several words and phrases of this hymn are quite uncertain. In 


translating I have given the sense which seems to me most probable, and filled out the 
elliptical Sanskrit to make the meaning clearer, 
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“When the grasshopper replies 
to the distant lowing of cattle, 

as though to the sound of tinkling bells 

the Lady of the Forest makes merry. 


“Sometimes youcatch a glimpse of her, and think itis cattle grazing, 
or a house, far away, 
and at evening you hear the Lady of the Forest 
like the distant sound of moving wagons. 


“ Her voice is as the sound of a man calling his cattle, 
or as the crash of a felled tree. 
If you stay in the forest in the evening, 
you will hear her like a far voice crying. 


“But the Lady of the Forest will not slay 
unless an enemy draws near. 
She eats the sweet wild fruits, 

and then she rests wherever she will. 


“Now I have praised the Lady of the Forest, 
who is perfumed with balm, and fragrant, 
who is well fed, although she tills not, 
the mother of all things of the wild. "e 


A few Vedic hymns are by our standards primarily secular. Of 
these the " Gamester's Lament” is the most famous. Probably the 
poem was originally a spell to ensure success in gaming, addressed 
to the vibkidaka nuts themsely was converted by an anony- 
mous poet into a cautionary poem, which obtained a place in the Rg 
Veda on account of its reference to the god Savitr as attempting to 
reform the gamester. 


“The dangling nuts, born where the wind blows the lofty tree, 
delight me with their rolling on the board. 
‘The cheering vibhidaka has brought me joy, 
like a draught of soma from Mount Majavant. 


“She did not scold me, or lose her temper. 
She was kind to my friends and me. 
But because of a throw too high by one 

Thave rejected my loving wife, 


“Her mother hates me; my wife repels me— 

a man in trouble finds no one to pity him. 
‘They say, ‘I've no more use for a gambler 

than for a worn-out horse put up for sale.” 
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“When the conquering die has got his possessions 
others embrace the gamester's wife. 
His father, his mother, his brothers say of him: 
“We don’t know him! Take him as a bondman!” 


“I think to myself: ‘I won't go with the others! 
Tl stop behind when my friends go to play!” 
But then the brown ones * raise their voices, 
and off I go, like a mistress to her lover. 


“The gambler goes to the hall of assembly. 
“Shall I win?’ he wonders. His body trembles. 
"The dice run counter to his hopes, 
and give his opponent the lucky throws. 


“The dice are armed with hooks and piercing, 
they are deceptive, hot and burning. 
Like children they give and take again, they strike back at their 
conquerors. 
‘They are sweetened with honey through the magic they work on 
the gambler. 


“They play in a troop of three times fifty. 
Like the god Savitr, they are true to their laws. 
‘They will not bend to the wrath of the mighty, 
and even a king bows low before them. 


“The dice roll down, the dice leap upwards, 
unarmed they withstand the man with arms. 
They are heavenly coals, strewn over the board, 

and though they are cool they burn up the heart. 


“The forsaken wife of the gambler sorrows, 
and the mother of the son who wanders afar. 
In debt, in fear, in need of money, + 
he goes by night to the house of others. 


“The gambler grieves when he sees a woman, 
another man’s wife, in their pleasant home. 
In the morning he yokes the chestnut horses. T 


In the evening he falls by the hearth, a beggar. 


* Le. the vibhidaka nuts, loosely translated “dice”. See p. 207f. 

‘Literally "wealth". it is almost certain that there was no coined money in India 
at the time of this poem's composition (p. 220). 

1 Le. gambles with the brown nuts. 
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So to the general of your great army, 
to him who is king, the chief of your host, 

I say, stretching out to him my ten fingers: 

“I risk my all! I am speaking the truth!" 


“Don't play with dice, but plough your furrow! 
Delight in your property, prize it highly! 
Look to your cattle and look to your wife, 

you gambler!” Thus noble Savitr tells me. 


“So make friends with us, be kind to us! 
Do not force us with your fierce magic! 
May your wrath and hatred now come to rest! 
‘May no man fall into the snares of the brown ones! 10 


We need say little here of later Vedic literature. The Atharva 
Veda, in the main a monotonous collection of spells, contains a few 
poems of great merit. The prose Brahmanas and the various 
recensions of the Yajur Veda are in general without any pretensions 
to literary qualities, though written in simple straightforward 
language, very different in style from Classical Sanskrit. Here and 
there legends are told in terse nervous prose, which gains in effective- 
ness from its austere economy. We give the story of Purüravas 
and UrvasT, which is told in the Satapatha Brahmana as part of the 
instructions for becoming a Gandharva (p. 238) by means of a magi- 
cal sacrifice. The story is as old as the Rg Veda, for one hymn 
consists of a dialogue between the earthly lover and his heavenly 
mistress, from which the verses quoted in the Brahmana version are 
taken. ‘The story was very popular in later times, and was the sub- 
ject of one of Kalidasa’s plays. 


“The nymph Urvaśi loved Purüravas the son of Idā. When she married 
him she said: “You must embrace me three times a day, but never lie 
with me against my will. Moreover I must never see you naked, for this 
is the proper way to behave to us women!" 

“She lived with him long, and she was with child by him, so long did she 
live with him. Then the Gandharvas said to one another: “This Urvasi 
ing too long among men! We must find a way to get her 


“She kept a ewe with two lambs tied to her bed, and the Gandharvas 
carried off one of the lambs. ‘They're taking away my baby,’ she cried, 
“as though there were no warrior and no man in the place! Then they 
took away the second, and she cried out in the same way. 

“Then he thought to himself: ‘ How can the place where I am be without a 
warrior and a man?’ And, naked as he was, he leapt up after them, for he 
thought it would take too long to put on a garment. 
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“Then the Gandharvas produced a flash of lightning, and she saw him as 
clearly as if it were day—and she vanished. .. . 

“Bitterly weeping, he wandered all over Kuruksetra. "There is a lake of 
lotuses there, called Anyatahplaksa. He walked on its banks, and there 
were nymphs swimming in it in the form of swans. 

“‘And she noticed him, and said: "That's the man with whom I lived!” 
“Let us show ourselves to him,’ they said. ‘Very well” she replied, and 
they appeared to him [in their true forms]. 


“Then he recognized her and entreated her: 
“O my wife, with mind so cruel, 
stay, let us talk together, 
for if our secrets are untold 
we shall have no joy in days to come!” 


“Then she replied: 
" What use is there in my talking to you! 
I have passed like the first of dawns. 
Purüravas, go home again! 
Iam like the wind, that cannot be caught.” . . . 


“ Mournfully Purüravas said: 
“Today your lover will perish, 
he will go to the furthest distance and never come back. 
He will lie in the lap of disaster, 
and fierce wolves will devour him’... . 


“She replied: 
" Purüravas do not die! do not go away! 
do not let the fierce wolves devour you! 
Friendship is not to be found in women, 
For they have hearts like half-tamed jackals!” 


" And then she said to him: 
“When I dwelt in disguise in the land of mortals 
and passed the nights of four autumns, 
Tate a little ghee once a day, 
and now I have had quite enough!’ . .. 


“But her heart pitied him, and she said: ‘Come on the last evening of the 
year, then, when your son is born, you shall lie one night with me.” 

^ He came on the last night of the year, and there stood a golden palace. 
‘They told him to enter, and brought her to him. 

“She said: "Tomorrow the Gandharvas will grant you a boon and you 
must make your choice’, He said: ‘You choose for me!” She answered: 
"Say, “Let me become one of you!”* 

“In the morning the Gandharvas gave him a boon, and he asked: ‘Let 
me become one of you”, 
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"'" There is no fire among men,” they said, “which is so holy that a man may 
become one of us by sacrificing with it^ So they put fire in a pan, and said: 
“By sacrificing with this you will become one of us." 

“He took it and his son, and went homeward. On the way he left the 
fire in the forest and went to a village with the boy. When he came back 
the fire had vanished. In place of the fire was a pipal tree and in place of the 
pana mimosa. So he went back to the Gandharvas. 

“They said: ‘For a year you must cook rice enough for four [every day]. 
Each time [you cook] you must put on the fire three logs of the pipal 
anointed with ghee ... and the fire which is produced [at the end of the 
year? will be the fire [which will make you one of'us]. But that is rather 
difficult," they added, ‘so you should make an upper firestick of pipal wood 
and a lower one of mimosa wood, and the fire you get from them will be the 
fire [which will make you one of us]. But that too is rather difficult,’ they 
added, ' so you must make both the upper and lower firestick of pipal wood, 
and the fire you get from them will be the fire.” 

“So he made an upper and a lower firestick of pipal wood, and the fire he 
got from them was the fire [which would make him one of them]. He 
sacrificed with it and became a Gandharva.”12 


"The Upanigads rank high as literature, but their chief importance is 
religious and they have been sufficiently treated and quoted in that 
setting. 


Epic Literature 

‘The earliest Indian literature of a fundamentally secular character 
is the two great epics, the Mahabharata and the Rāmāyaņa, which, 
though worked over by a succession of priestly editors, give clear 
evidence of their origin as martial legends. Their religious impor- 
tance lay at first in the royal sacrificial ritual, part of which involved 
telling stories of the heroes of the past. ‘This put the martial ballads 
into the hands of the priesthood, who, in transmitting them, often 
altered their superficial character, and interpolated many long 
passages on theology, morals and statecraft. 

Of the two epics the Mahābhārata is the more important. It con- 
tains over 90,000 stanzas, usually of thirty-two syllables, and is there- 
fore probably the longest single poem in the world’s literature. Tradi- 
tionally the author of the poem was the sage Vyasa, who is said to 
have taught it to his pupil Vaigampayana. The latter, according to 
tradition, recited it in public for the first time at a great sacrifice held 
by King Janamejaya, the great grandson of Arjuna, one of the heroes 
of the story. Stripped of its episodes and interpolations the poem 
tells of the great civil war in the kingdom of the Kurus, in the region 
about the modern Delhi, then known as Kuruksetra. 
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"The throne of the Kurus, whose capital was Hastināpura, fell to Dhrta- 
rügtra. But he was blind and therefore, according to custom, was not 
eligible to rule, so his younger brother Pandu became king. Soon Pandu, 
as a result of a curse, gave up the kingdom and retired to the Himalayas 
as a hermit, with his two wives, leaving Dhrtarástra on the throne. When 
Pingu died, his five sons, Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Saha- 
deva, were still children, and were taken back to Hastinapura to be educated 
with the hundred sons of Dhrtarastra. When he came of age Yudhisthira 
was consecrated heir-apparent. But the sons of Dhrtarastra, led by the 
eldest, Duryodhana, resented the Pandavas, and plotted against them, 
though they were not legally heirs to the throne, owing to their father's 
blindness and the stop-gap nature of his rule. After foiling a number of 
plots against their lives the five brothers decided to leave the country, and 
travelled from one court to another as soldiers of fortune. At the court of 
the king of the Paficalas Arjuna won the Princess Draupadi in a svayamvara, 
and, to avoid strife, she became the joint wife of all five brothers. Here they 
met their great friend and helper, Krsna, the chief of the Yadavas. Soon 
after this the blind Dhrtardstra recalled them, renounced the throne, and 
divided the kingdom between them and his own sons. The five brothers 
built a new capital at Indraprastha, not far from the modern Delhi. 

But the sons of Dhrtaristra were not content with this settlement. 
Duryodhana invited Yudhisthira to a great gambling match. With the aid 
of his uncle Sakuni, who knew all the secrets of the dice, he won from Yudhi- 
sthira his whole kingdom, including his brothers and their joint wife. A 
compromise was arranged, whereby the five brothers and Draupadi agreed 
to go into banishment for thirteen years, spending the last year incognito, 
after which they were to receive back their kingdom. 

At the end of the thirteenth year they declared themselves, and sent to 
Duryodhana demanding their kingdom, according to his promise; but he 
retumed no reply. So the brothers prepared for war. They had many 
friends among the kings of India, and were able to gather a great army 
together. Meanwhile the Kauravas (Duryodhana and his brothers) 
marshalled their own forces. The kings of ail India, and even the Greeks, 
Bactrians and Chinese, took sides with one or other faction, and two enor- 
mous armies assembled on the plain of Kuruksetra. 

For eighteen days the battle raged, until at last no important chief was 
left alive but the five brothers and Krsna. Yudhisthira was crowned king 
and for many years he and his brothers ruled peacefully and gloriously. At 
last Yudhighira renounced the throne and installed Pariksit, the grandson of 
Arjuna, in his place. With their joint wife the five brothers set out on foot 
for the Himalayas, where they climbed Mount Meru, and entered the City 
of the Gods. 


If we ignore interpolations the style of the Mahābhārata is direct 
and vivid, though it contains many often repeated clichés and stock 
epithets, which are typical of traditional epic literature everywhere. 
The chief characters are delineated in very simple outline, but 
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with an individuality which makes them real persons. ‘The blind 
Dhrtarigtra is a weakling, anxious to do the right thing, but 
easily persuaded to evil. Of the five brothers the eldest, Yudhisthira, 
is pious, righteous and noble, but a little negative in character; 
Arjuna is the ideal knight, noble, generous and brave; while Bhima 
is a rougher character, gluttonous and immensely strong, but not 
very intelligent, and completely lacking in guile. Draupadi, their 
wife, is a woman of spirit, who is not afraid to upbraid her five 
husbands on occasion. The villain Duryodhana and his associates, 
are not painted in the blackest of colours, but have elements of 
nobility and courage in their characters. 

Some of the interpolated episodes are of much merit, while others 
are of no literary value. The longest is the Santi Parvan, a disserta- 
tion on statecraft and ethics, recited by Bhisma, the elder statesman 
of the Kurus, as he lies dying on a pile of arrows after the great 
battle (p. 80). This has been treated elsewhere and has little 
merit as literature. The Bhagavad Gild, the sermon of Krsna to 
Arjuna before the great battle, has already been quoted (pp. 301, 340f). 
There are many other theological and ethical passages, as well as 
many narrative episodes. Some of the latter tell legends of the gods, 
but others are more or less secular, including the famous stories of 
Rama and Siti (p. 419f), Sakuntala (p. 485f), and Sāvitrī (p. 181). 
The longest narrative episode is the story of Nala and Damayantt, 
told to Yudhisthira during his exile to convince him of the evils of 
gambling. It tells how King Nala won Princess Damayanti at a 
svayamvara, at which she chose him in preference to the gods them- 
selves, and then lost both his queen and his kingdom at a gambling 
tournament, to regain them after many exciting adventures. This 
long story is probably as ancient as the main part of the epic, and is 
told in very simple verse. As a brief example of the Mahabhrata's 
narrative style we give the description of Damayanti’s choice. 
Among the suitors at the svayamvara are four great gods, who, 
knowing that she is determined to choose Nala, have all taken his 
appearance, in the hope that she will choose one of them by mistake, 


“Then, when the right time had come, 
at the auspicious day and hour, 
King Bhima invited 
the lords of earth to the bride-choice. 


“ When they heard, the lords of earth, 
all sick at heart with love, 
in haste assembled, 
desiring Damayanti. 
28 
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ke great lions the kings entered 
the hall, firmly founded, 

with its splendid porch 

and shining golden columns. 


“There on their several thrones 
the lords of earth sat down 
all decked in fragrant garlands, 

with bright gems in their ears. 


“Their arms were thick 
as iron bars, 
shapely and smooth 
as five-headed snakes. 


“ With lovely shining locks, 


and well-formed noses, eyes and brows, 


the faces of the kings were bright 
as the stars in heaven. 


“Then fair-faced Damayanti 
entered the hall, 
stealing with her splendour 
the eyes and thoughts of the kings. 


“When the glance of the noble 
spectators fell on her limbs 
there it was fixed, 
and never wavered. 


“Then, while the names of the kings 
were being proclaimed, 
the daughter of Bhima saw 
five men of the same form. 


“Whichever of them she looked at 
she recognized as Nala, 
Wondering in her mind, 
the fair one was filled with doubt. 


“Of all the signs of godhead 
that I learned from the elders 
I see not even one 
in those who are standing here." 


“Thus thinking over and over, 
and pondering again and again, 
she resolved that the time had come 
to take refuge in the gods, 
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“T heard from the mouth of the swans 
that Nala had chosen me as his bride, 
and so, if that be true, 
may the gods show him to me! 


“Never in word or deed 
have I committed sin, 
and so, if that be true, 
may the gods show him to me! 


“The gods have ordained 
the king of Nisadha to be my lord, 
and so, if that be true, 
may the gods show him to mel" 


May the great gods, the world-protectors 
take on their own true form, 
that I may recognize 
the king of men, of good fame!” 


“When they heard Damayanti, 
‘mournful and piteous 
they did as she had asked, 
and put on their true form. 


“She saw the four gods 
sweatless, not blinking their eyelids, 
their garlands fresh and free from dust, 

not touching the ground with their feet. 


“But the king of Nisadha had a shadow, 
his garlands were withered, 
his body bore dust and sweat, 
and he blinked his eyelids. 


“The modest long-eyed girl 
seized the hem of his garment, 
and on his shoulder she placed 
the loveliest of garlands. 


“She chose him for her lord, 
she of the fair complexion, 
and suddenly all the kings 
together shouted and cheered, 


“And all the gods and sages 
thereupon cried bravo, 
and shouted at the wonder, 

praising Nala the king.”18 


E 
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‘The second epic, the Ramayana, is rather different from the Mahā- 
bharata in style and content. [t is little more than one quarter of the 
size of the other epic, and of its seven books the first and the last. 
are certainly later additions. The poem, like the Mahabharata, con- 
tains many interpolations, but they are much briefer and are mostly 
didactic. "The main body of the poem gives the impression of being 
the work of a single hand, that of a poet whose style was based on 
that of the other epic, but showed some kinship to that of classical 
Sanskrit poetry. 

"Though the Ramayana does not contain so many archaic features 
as the Mahābhārata, and gives the general impression of being the 
later of the two, the Mahabharata contains as an episode the story 
of Rama, in a form which suggests that the editor of the final version 
of the Mahabhdrata knew the Ramayana. The Mahabharata as it 
is at present is probably later than the Raméyana, but its main nar- 
rative portions are appreciably earlier. 

"The traditional author of the Ramayana was the sage Valmiki, a 
contemporary of its hero. In fact the legend was perhaps committed 
to verse in the form in which we have it, but excluding the first and 
last books, a little before the commencement of the Christian era. 
"The central scene of the poem is Ayodhy3, the capital of the old king- 
dom of Kosala, and it evidently grew up in a milieu to the east of 
that of the Mahabharata. 


Dafaratha king of Kosala had four sons by his three wives; the sons’ 
names were Rima, Bharata, Laksmana and Satrughna. The four attended 
the court of King Janaka of Videha, where Rama won the hand of Janaka's 
daughter, Siti, at a great archery contest. Rama and Siti were married 
and for a time lived happily at the court of Dafaratha. (In this part of the 
story, contained in the first book of the epic, Rama is explicitly described 
as an incarnation of the god Visnu, and the original text has evidently been 
much added to and altered at a late period, ) 

When Dasaratha grew old he named Rama as his heir; but his second 
queen, Kaikeyi, reminded her lord of a boon which he had promised her long 
since, and demanded its fulfilment in the banishment of Rama and the instal- 
lation of her own son, Bharata, as heir apparent. DaSaratha and Bharata 
both demurred, but Rama insisted on his father fulfilling his promise, and 
went into voluntary exile with Sita and his brother Laksmana. When 
Daéaratha died Bharata took over the kingdom, but only as regent for the 
exiled Rama. 

Meanwhile Rama, Siti and Lakgmana dwelt as hermits in the forest of 
Dandaka, where Rama destroyed many demons who were harassing ascetics 
and villagers. Ravana, the demon king of Lanka (Ceylon), decided to 
avenge his fallen kinsmen, and, while Rama and Laksmana were on a hunt- 
ing expedition, came to their hermitage in the guise of an ascetic, seized 
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Siti, and carried her off to Lañkā in his aerial car (vimana). The brothers 
sought far and wide for Siti, and enlisted the help of Sugriva, the king 
of the monkeys, and his general, the brave and loyal Hanumant. Hanumant 
went in search of Siti, and, leaping over the straits, at last found her 
in Ravana’s palace. With the aid of a great army of monkeys and bears 
Raia built a causeway of stones across the sea to Laka. After a fierce 
battle Rama, Laksmana and their allies slew Ravana and his hosts, and 
rescued Sita. 

Sità had been treated with respect by her captor, and had in no way 
yielded to his blandishments. But she had dwelt under the roof of another 
man, and Rama, in accordance with the Sacred Law, could do nothing but 
repudiate her. She threw herself on a funeral pyre, but the fire-god Agni 
refused to accept her. After this proof of her innocence she was reunited 
with Rama, and the two returned to Ayodhy3, where Bharata renounced the 
throne and Rima was crowned, to rule long and righteously. 

The last book, certainly an addition, gives an unnecessary sequel to 
the story, which was probably added on account of growing prejudice, and 
misgivings about Siti's lawful status after her unwilling residence in her 
captor’s house. The people murmured because their queen had been forced 
to break her marriage vows, and suspicions as to her purity were not allayed, 
even by her ordeal by fire. Though he was quite convinced of her innocence 
Rama, whose first duty was to “please the people”, was regretfully forced 
to banish her, and she took refuge in Valmiki's hermitage, where she gave 
birth to twins, Kuga and Lava. Years later Rama found Sita again, and 
acknowledged her sons. As final proof of her innocence she called on her 
mother, the Earth,* to swallow her up. The earth opened, and she dis- 
appeared. Soon after this Rima returned to heaven, and resumed the form 
of the god Visnu-+ 

The style of the Ramayana is less rugged than that of the Mahd- 
bharata, The latter contains occasional grammatical and prosodical 
errors, the former few if any. It is a work of greater art, but less 
vigour, though it contains many dramatic passages, and beautifui 
descriptive writing, which the Mahabharata lacks. We give a much 
abridged translation of the description of the death of Ravana, which 
is typical of the treatment of battle in both epics. 


“Then Rama, reminded 

by the words of Matali, 
took his flaming arrow 
like a hissing snake. . 


$ Sita means “furrow”, and the heroine of the epic has some of the attributes of an 
agricultural goddess. According to the story she was not the natural daughter of King 
Janaka, but sprang from his plough while he was working in the fields. This story 
evidently looks back to a time when the tribal chieftain was ready to lend a hand with 
the work of the tribe. 

+ This rather grim ending to the story did not satisfy some gentler spirits. Bhava- 
bhati's Uttararámacarita, a drama of the Sth century, concludes with the full reconciliation 
of Rama and Sità. 
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“He spoke a mantra upon it 
as the Vedas ordain, 
‘The strong one placed in his bow 
that great and mighty arrow. . . . 


“Enraged he fiercely bent 
his bow against Ravana, 

and, intent on his mark, he shot 

the entrail-tearing arrow. . .. 


“Bearing the death of the body 
the arrow flew with great speed, 
and tore through the heart. 
of the evil-working Ravana 


“Then, red with his blood and rapid, 
that arrow, destroyer of bodies, 
robbing the life-breath of Ravana, 
drove into the face of the earth. . .. 


“Swiftly struck from his hand, 
his bow and his arrow 
dropped, with his life-breath, 
upon the ground, 


“Unbreathing, with awful speed, 
the glorious lord of the demons 
fell from his chariot to earth, 
like Vrtra struck by the thunderbolt.* 


“When they saw him fallen to earth 
the remaining demons of night 
in terror, their lord destroyed, 
fled in every direction. ... 


"' Falling, struck down by the monkeys, 
they fled to Laika in terror, 
their faces swimming in tears, 
piteous at the loss of their refuge. 


“And in joy the monkeys 
roared a cheer of triumph 
and proclaimed the victory of Rama, 
and his slaying of Ravana. 


* See p. 400f above, 
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“In the sky there sounded 
the lovely drums of the gods, 
and there blew a pleasant wind. 
bearing a heavenly fragrance. 


“A rain of flowers fell 
from heaven upon earth, 
flowers rare and lovely 
bestrewing Ráma's chariot,”14 


"The epic style and metre became usual for didactic literature of all 
kinds. Much of this, the Puranas, Dharma Sistras, and other texts, 
has been referred to elsewhere. They contain passages of literary 
merit, but we must pass them over for the great body of courtly 
literature. 


Classical Sanskrit Poetry 

"The earliest surviving Sanskrit poetry in the classical style is that. 
of the Buddhist poet Aévaghosa, who is believed to have lived at the 
end of the 1st century a.D., and who composed a metrical life of the 
Buddha ( Buddhacarifa) in a comparatively simple classical style. The 
Girnar Inscription of Rudradaman, dated A.D. 150, is the earliest sur- 
viving example of courtly Sanskrit prose. Thus the courtly style 
a comparatively late development in Indian literature, although it 
must have had a long period of evolution before the dates which we 
have mentioned. 

On the whole classical Sanskrit literature has not been well received 
in the West. Though the works of Kalidasa delighted Goethe, the 
literature taken as a whole has been called artificial, over-ornate, lack- 
ing in true feeling, or even an example of wasted and perverted in- 
genuity. Indians themselves are not always satisfied with it. Thus 
a modern authority writes: “ As a result of the particular demand in 
the court atmosphere the natural spontaneity of the poet was at a 
discount. ... Learning and adaptation to circumstances were given 
more importance than the pure flow of genius. . . . As a result Sans- 
krit poetry not only became artificial but followed a traditional scheme 
of description. . . . The magic of the Sanskrit language . . . also led 
the poets astray and led them to find their amusement in verbal 
sonorousness.''16 

‘This judgement, which the author later qualifies, is in part correct. 
It is, besides, an indication of how deeply modern India has been 
affected by European aesthetic standards, judged by which much In- 
dian classical literature is indeed artificial. It was written mainly for 
recitation or performance at court, or for comparatively small circles 
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of litterati, all well versed in the rigid canons of the literary conven- 
tion and highly appreciative of verbal ingenuity. In such circum- 
stances it would be futile to expect the native wood-notes of a Clare 
or the natural mysticism of a Wordsworth. The poets lived in a 
comparatively static society, and their lives were controlled in detail 
by a body of social custom which was already ancient and which had 
the sanction of religion behind it. They were never in revolt 
against the social system, and Indian Shelleys and Swinburnes are 
lacking. Most of this literature was written by men well integrated 
in their society and with few of the complex psychological difficulties 
of the modern literary man; hence the spiritual anguish of a Cowper, 
the heart-searchings of a Donne, and the social pessimism of an early 
T. S. Eliot, are almost entirely absent. Despite its reputation for 
pessimism in the West, Hindu thought and literature is fundamen- 
tally optimistic, and the tragic drama, or the story with an unhappy 
ending, was not looked on with favour. 

"The chief raw materials of the Indian poet were love, nature, pane- 
gyric, moralizing and story telling. Religious subjects, in the sense 
of legends of the gods, are common enough, but deep religious feel- 
ing is comparatively rare in courtly literature. A few poets, such as 
Bhartrhari, wrote occasionally on religious themes with the intensity 
of deep faith, but for all its mythological trappings and polite invoca- 
tions to deities classical Sanskrit poetry is predominantly secular. 
The gods, when they appear, have usually the character of enlarged 
human beings. 

Love was passionately physical, and we have said something of the 
approach of the Indian poet to the subject in another chapter (p. 171f). 
As in most European literature of ancient and medieval times, nature 
was usually treated in its relation to man, and rarely described for its 
own sake. The phenomena of the seasons, day and night, birds and 
beasts and flowers, are employed to frame human emotions, or are 
personified as counterparts of the human subjects of the poet. But 
throughout the literature a deep love of nature is implicit, especially 
in Kalidasa who, for this reason among others, has a higher reputa- 
tion in the West than any other ancient Indian poet. Panegyrics, in 
praise of a king and his ancestors, are very numerous and form one of 
the chief sources of our historical knowledge. The element of moral- 
izing is prominent in the writing of most poets. Kalidasa was parti- 
cularly fond of including generalizations of a sententious or moral 
nature in his verses, and this practice was recognized as one of the 
legitimate alamkaras (“adornments”) of Sanskrit poetry. Gnomic 
verses, often of a dry worldly-wise humour, were very popular. 

‘The technique of poetry was thoroughly studied and rules were 
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laid down in numerous textbooks. The purpose of poetry is usually 
described as emotive; the emotion aroused, however, is not the pity 
and terror of Aristotle, but a calmer experience, an zesthetic sensation 
based on feeling lifted to such a plane that grief is no longer felt as 
grief, and love no longer as love—according to one definition 
personalized and ineffable zssthetic enjoyment from which every trace 
of its component . . . material is obliterated”.8 The basic rasas or 
“flavours” from which this æsthetic experience should arise are 
usually classified as eight—love, courage, loathing, anger, mirth, 
terror, pity and surprise. ‘Theoretically every poem should contain 
one or more of these flavours. 

An important element in Sanskrit poetic theory was divani ("re- 
verberation”’), the suggestion or incantation of words and phrases. 
Words have their denotations and their connotations, their primary 
meanings and their undertones, and it is with these latter that the 
poet has to do. By carefully choosing his words he can make them 
say far more than their bare meanings and induce a whole series 
of emotions by a single brief verse. Indian literary philosophers 
advanced far in this direction and produced theories on the psy- 
chology of poetic appreciation which, in broad outline, would not 
be inacceptable to many modern poets of the West.* 

Perhaps the most important tool of the poet was alamkara, or orna- 
mentation, which included simile and metaphor, generalization, pun- 
ning, alliteration of various kinds, and so on. This branch of poetic 
technique was also worked out in great detail by the theorists, and 
the free use of ornamentation resulted in poetry of great floridity. 
This was encouraged by the enormous number of synonyms and 
homonyms in Sanskrit, and by the very numerous and universally 
accepted stock epithets, such as “the mine of jewels” (ratndkara) for 
“the sea”, “the unmoving” (acala) for “mountain”, "'sky-goer" 
(Maga) for “bird”, and “the frail” (abala) for "woman". The 
ancient Indian poet would have been quite at home with Pope's 
“denizens of air” and “finny tribes”. 

‘The unit of poetry is the stanza, usually grammatically complete in 
itself. The mahakavya, loosely translated “epic”, often degenerated 
into a string of verses or groups of verses, linked only by a very 
slender thread of narrative. In the more ornate courtly literature 
plot and construction are in general weak, and there is little sense of 
balance. This is not the case with purely narrative poetry, as in such 
works as the “Ocean of Story”, the author of which tells his tales 


* The most important and original literary theorists were Dandin (p. 4e) (Ko 

darsa. 61th century), Bhamaha (Kivyalamara, Tth century), Anandavardhana (Dkcan 

Gloka, 9th century), Mammata (Kavyaprahdfa, early 12th’ century), and Viévanit 
tyaderpan, Vah century) 
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with economy and restraint (p. 429ff). And often, even in the most 
ornate kazya, the poet will from time to time rise to the occasion with 
vivid and dramatic description, though it must be admitted that the 
longer Sanskrit poem is usually prolix and shapeless. 

On the other hand the individual verse is balanced and succinct. 
Single-verse poems, reminiscent of the Persian rubd’? or the Japanese 
tanka, were very popular, either standing alone or included in dramas 
and prose works, Many of these are very beautiful, and make an 
immediate appeal to the Western reader, even in translation. They 
were collected in anthologies, of which a number survive and have 
preserved many lovely verses which would otherwise have been lost. 

Metrically Sanskrit poetry was quantitative, and rigidly regulated. 
‘The normal stanza was one of four quarters, each of length varying 
from eight to twenty-one syllables, generally equal and unrhyrned. 
‘The Epics usually employed the metre called sloka, of eight syllables 
to the quarter, which allowed some scope for variation; but classical 
poets preferred metres of greater complexity and rigidity, of which 
many are listed in textbooks on poetics, though only a dozen or so 
were popular. These metres allowed little or no scope for variation 
and their syllables were arranged in complicated patterns, usually of 
great beauty.* 

Owing to the structure of Sanskrit, literal translation of classical 
Indian poetry into English is quite impossible, and we cannot convey 
the æsthetic effect of a Sanskrit verse. The brief extracts here trans- 
lated in rhythmic prose give but a faint impression of the rich and 
closely knit texture of the originals or of the wonderful sonority 
of the language, which, when well handled, with all the arts of prosody 
and ornamentation, surely has a splendour unsurpassed by any other 
Janguage in the world. Classical Indian poetry, like Indian music and 
art, developed along lines of its own and its canons are not those of 
the West, but it has its own special merits and beauties. 

Indian and European judges alike agree that Kalidasa was the 
greatest Sanskrit poet. He probably flourished in the reigns of the 
emperors Candra Gupta I and Kumára Gupta I (375—455), and thus 
saw ancient Indian courtly culture at its zenith, Like the murals of 
Ajanta, his work seems to reflect that culture completely and con- 
vincingly. Though deeply imbued in tradition, he carried tradition 
lightly, and throughout his work his personality breaks through. A 
few legends are told of him in late sources, but we have no reliable 
information about his life and character. From his work he seems to 
have been a happy and gentle man, sympathetic to sorrow, deeply 
understanding the moods of women and children, and loving flowers 

* For further notes on Sanskrit prosody see Appendix, p. 508A. 
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and trees, beasts and birds, and the pomp of court ceremonial. He 
was the author of three dramas (p. 485), two long poems, “ The Birth 
of the War-god"(Kumarasambhava) and the “Dynasty of Raghu” 
(Raghwoamsa), and two shorter, the “Cloud-messenger” ( Megha- 
dita) and the “Garland of the Seasons” (Riusamhdra), as well as of 
several other works which have not survived. 

The "Cloud Messenger" is a work of little over 100 verses, 
which has always been one of the most popular of Sanskrit poems. Its 
theme has been imitated in one form or another by several later poets 
both in Sanskrit and the vernaculars. More than most Indian poems 
this work has unity and balance, and gives a sense of wholeness rarely 
found elsewhere. In its small compass Kalidasa has crowded so many 
lovely images and word-pictures that the poem seems to contain the 
quintessence of a whole culture. It describes a yaksa who dwells in 
the divine city of Alaka, in the Himalayas. He has offended his 
master Kubera (p. $18), and has been banished for a year to the hill 
of Ramagiri, in the modern Madhya Pradesh. The worst aspect of 
his exile is his separation from his beautiful wife, whom he has left 
behind in the mountain city. So, at the beginning of the rainy season, 
he sees a large cloud passing northward to the mountains, and pours 
out his heart to it. After a verse or two of introduction the rest of the 
poem consists of the yaksa’s address to the cloud. 

First he tells it the route which it must take to reach the moun- 
tains; here Kalidasa describes the lands, rivers and cities over which 
it must pass in very beautiful verses. We quote two describing the 
river Narmada and the forests on its banks. Notable in the first verse 
is the bird's-eye-view implied in the simile. 


“Stay for a while over the thickets, haunted by the girls of the hill-folk, 
then press on with faster pace, having shed your load of water, 
and you'll see the Narmadi river, scattered in torrents, by the rugged 
Tocks at the foot of the Vindhyas, 
looking like the plastered pattern of stripes on the flank of an elephant. * 


“Note by the banks the flowers of the nia trees, greenish brown, with 
their stamens half developed, 
and the plantains, displaying their new buds. 
‘Smell the most fragrant earth of the burnt out woodlands, 
and as you release your raindrops the deer will show you the way."17 


* The second line of the original of this verse (“press on with faster pace, having shed 
your load of water") is skilfuliy alliterated on the consonant t, giving an impression of 
haste to the slow metre and suggesting the patter of raindrops: 

‘Sted tasmin vanacara-vadht-bdtaluje mubirtars, 
Moyotarga dratatara gatis atparam varia tr 
Kevan dratsyasy upalecisome Vindiya dde vitradm, 
Malte cchedair ina viracióm Mitim ange gajana. 
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Then the cloud is told to turn westward and visit the splendid city 

of Ujjayaint. Kalidasa cannot long resist the spigdra rasa, the erotic 

sentiment, and this is evoked by his description of the city, 


“where the wind from the Siprà river prolongs the shrill melodious cry of 
the cranes, 
fragrant at early dawn from the scent of the opening lotus, 
and, like a lover, with flattering requests, 
dispels the morning languor of women, and refreshes their limbs. 


“Your body will grow fat with the smoke of incense from open windows 
where women dress their hair. 
You will be greeted by palace peacocks, dancing to welcome you, 
their friend. 
Ifyour heart is weary from travel you may pass the night above mansions 
fragrant with flowers, 
whose pavements are marked with red dye from the feet of lovely 
wornen.""18 


Then, as the cloud nears the Himalayas, it will see the magic city 


"where yaksas dwell with lovely women in white mansions, 
whose crystal terraces reflect the stars like flowers. 
They drink the wine of love distilled from magic trees, 
while drums beat softly, deeper than your thunder.” 


Then the yaksa describes his home, and his lovely wife, weak from 
sorrow and longing. He gives the cloud a message to her, that his 
love is still constant and that the time of reunion is approaching. 


“I see your body in the sinuous creeper, your gaze in the startled eyes of 
deer, 
your cheek in the moon, your hair in the plumage of peacocks, 
and in the tiny ripples of the river I sce your sidelong glances, 
but alas, my dearest, nowhere do I find your whole likeness. 


E 


“The Birth of the War-god’” may be described as a religious poem, 
but though all its characters are supernatural, and include Siva him- 
self, the atmosphere of the poem is essentially secular. It begins with 
a fine description of the Himalayas, from which we quote a few verses. 
‘The daring comparison of the chain of mountains to a surveyor's 
measuring rod is worthy of John Donne, and gives another example 
of Kalidasa's bird's-eye-view approach. 


* In the northern quarter is divine Himilaya, 
the lord of mountains, 
reaching from Eastern to Western Oceans, 
firm as a rod to measure the earth. . . . 
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“There demigods rest in the shade of the clouds 
which spread like a girdle below the peaks, 
but when the rains disturb them 
they fly to the sunlit summits. .. . 


* "The hollow canes are filled with the wind 
that bursts from the chasms, 
as though to provide an ostinato 
to the songs of heavenly minstrels. 


“All through the night phosphorescent herbs 
shine in the caverns with their glimmering radiance, 
and light the loves 
of hill-women and their paramours. . . . 


“And the wind forever shaking the pines 
carries the spray from the torrents of the young Ganges 
and refreshes the hunting hillman, 
blowing among his peacock plumes."zt 


"The poem, which is a long one, describes the courtship and mar- 
riage of Siva and Parvati (p. 509), and the birth of their son, Kum- 
āra or Skanda, the war-god. As he grows to manhood Kumara is 
appointed general of the gods, and he leads them forth to battle with 
the terrible demon Taraka, who has long been afflicting the whole 
universe, Taraka hears of their approach, musters his forces, and 
goes out to meet them; but terrible omens greet the army of demons. 
Here Kalidasa embarks on a remarkable description, which reminds 
us of the more macabre work of Gustave Doré. 


“A fearful flock of evil birds, 
ready for the joy of eating the army of demons, 
flew over the host of the gods, 
and clouded the sun. 


^A wind continually fluttered their umbrellas and banners, 
and troubled their eyes with clouds of whirling dust, 
so that the trembling horses and elephants 
and the great chariots could not be seen. 


“Suddenly monstrous serpents, as black as powdered soot, 
scattering poison from their upraised heads, 
frightful in form, 
appeared in the army's path. 


“The sun put on a ghastly robe 
of great and terrible snakes, curling together, 
as if to mark his joy 
at the death of the enemy demon. 
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“ And before the very disc of the sun 
jackals bayed harshly together, 
as though eager fiercely to lap the blood 
of the king of the foes of the gods, fallen in battle. 


“Lighting heaven from end to end, 
with flames flashing all around, 
with an awful crash, rending the heart with terror, 
a thunderbolt fell from a cloudless sky. 


“The sky poured down torrents of red-hot ashes, 
with which were mixed blood and human bones, 
till the flaming ends of heaven were filled with smoke 
and bore the dull hue of the neck of an ass. 


“Like the thundered threat of the angry death-god 
a great crash broke the walls of the ears, 
a shattering sound, tearing the tops of the mountains, 
and wholly filling the belly of heaven. 


“The host of the foe was jostled together. 
The great elephants stumbled, the horses fell, 
and all the footmen clung together in fear, 
as the earth trembled and the ocean rose to shake the mountains. 


“ And, before the host of the foes of the gods, 
dogs lifted their muzzles to gaze on the sun, 
then, howling together with cries that rent the eardrums, 
they wretchedly slunk away, "22** 


The poem ends with the death of Taraka in single combat with 
Kumara. 

We have no space to discuss the rest of Kalidasa’s poetry, all of 
which is of fine quality. “The Dynasty of Raghu” especially con- 
tains many passages of great beauty, including a concise version of 


* The mastery of language in the last three stanzas quoted is so remarkable that it 
most impress even the reader who knows no Sanskrit. With brillant use of assonance 
and alliteration Kalidasa has wedded sound to sense in a way rarely achieved inthe litera- 
ure of the world. 
Nirghita ghoro giriirhga tano 
loro "ierit huabdarantharik 
tabita Mond rut Mti bhedanah, 
ralopi- Kal "jte garj-larjenah 


‘Sthalan-mahebham prapatat-turasgamam. 
arasparáflist-janam samantatah. 

praksubhyad-ambliodhi-vibhinna-Ohdkardd 
balam deijo bhid avani-pratampat, 


Dicis vitia 
inah sarena frondis tila © 
itho rudantah arepena nisyaye 
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the story of Rāma, but the work is apparently incomplete. “The 
Garland of the Seasons” describes the six seasons of the Hindu year 
in relation to érigára, the erotic sentiment, but though charming it is 
slighter and less impressive than the rest of Kalidasa’s work. 

Many ‘other poets after Kalidasa, wrote mahakavyas, or lonj 
courtly “epics”, but none so ably as he. Kumáradása's "Rap? of Sita f 
(Janaki-harana) continues his tradition, while Bharavi's 3 "Arjuna and 
the Kirita" (Kirdtarjuniya), describing an encounter of the hero 
Arjuna and the god Siva, in the guise of a Kirata or wild mountaineer, 
is somewhat more florid. Bhatti, of the 7th century, wrote a remark- 
able poem on the story of Rama, usually known as “Bhatti’s Poem 
( Bhattikavya), containing passages of real beauty, as an exercise 
to illustrate rules of grammar. Even more ingenious was the 7th- 
century poet Magha, who wrote a long poem on an incident in the 
life of Krsna, the “Slaying of Sisupala" (Sisupzla-vadha). Though 
the work contains many fine stanzas the story is so badly told that the 
poem as a whole has no semblance of unity. In the nineteenth canto, 
which describes the battle between Krsna and his enemy, Magha 
thought fit to display his mastery of language by inserting many 
stanzas of amazing ingenuity. We give an example of an eldlgara 
stanza, employing only one consonant throughout: 


 Didado dudda-dud-didi 

dadado duda-di-da-doly 
dud-dàdam dadade dudde 
dad'-àdada-dado 'da-dah. 


This stanza, using very rare and obscure words, and exceedingly 
elliptical, may be translated as follows: 


“The giver of gifts, the giver of grief to his foes, 
the bestower of purity, whose arm destroys the givers of grief, 
the destroyer of demons, bestower of bounty on generous and miser 
alike, 
raised his weapon against the foe.”23 


"The following is a dvyaksara, containing only two consonants: 


Krüriri-art kor eka- 
irakah kàrild-larah. 
korakākāra-karakah 
karīrah karkaro 'rka-ruk. 
“The destroyer of cruel foes, the only creator of the world, 
bestower of woes on the wicked, with hands like the buds of lotuses, 
the overthrower of elephants, 
fierce in battle, shone like the sun." 
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The next stanza is called sarvatobhadra (“valid all ways" ), and is 
a complicated mixture of syllabic palindrome and acrostic. Each 
quarter-stanza is a palindrome; the first four syllables of the first 
quarter are the same as the first syllables of each quarter, and in the 
same order; the first four syllables of the second quarter are the same 
as the second syllables of each quarter, and so on. This verse 
positively startling in its ingenuity, and when read in the original 
produces an impression resembling that of complex polyphony. 


Sakāra-nān'-āra-kāsa- 
kiya-sida-da-siyaka 

ras’ -hav váha-sára- 
nüdaváda-da-vàdanà. 


“His army was eager for battle, 
whose arrows destroyed the bodies of the varied hosts of his brave 
enemies. 
Its trumpets vied with the cries 
of the splendid horses and elephants.""25 


Finally a stanza called gatapratydgatam (" gone and come back") 
Itis a perfect syllabic palindrome. 


Tam Sriyà ghanaya 'nasta- 
rucà sáralayà tayà 
xütayà tarasa cir 
stanayà 'naghay asritam. 


“He who was eagerly and close embraced 
by the fair-bosomed Sri, the sinless goddess, 
of never-failing beauty, and endowed 
with every excellence.”26 


After Magha longer poems often became mere displays of verbal 
ingenuity. The narrative became progressively less important, and 
the style progressively more ornate, though there were important 
exceptions. The climax of the tendency came with the deydsraya- 
kāvya, telling two stories simultaneously, by deliberately utilizing 
the ambiguity of words and phrases. A well-known example of 
this genre is the Ramacarita (‘Deeds of Rama”) of the 12th-century 
poet Sandhyakara, which may be read as applying either to the legen- 
dary Rama of Ayodhya or to the historical king Rāmapāla of Bengal, 
who was the poet's contemporary and patron. Achievements like 
this are not to be disparaged, but they make little appeal to the Euro- 
pean reader and are quite untranslatable, 


A Persian Prince and Princess, Ajantā 


Fighting Bulls. Ajanti 
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Seated Girl. Mural Painting, Ajanta, Gupta Period. 
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‘The best things in medieval poetry are to be found in the single- 
stanza poems, of which there are many collections, either by one or 
many hands. The finest poet in this genre was Bhartrhari, thought 
to have lived in the 7th century, who left no long poems, but only 
three centuries of separate stanzas on the subjects of worldly wisdom, 
love and renunciation respectively. These are masterpieces of con- 
cise expression, and, unlike most Sanskrit poems, tell us much about 
the personality of the author. We quote first two stanzas in an 
gly sententious vein. 


“You may boldly take a gem from the jaws of a crocodile, 
you may swim the ocean with its tossing wreath of waves, 
you may wear an angry serpent like a flower in your hai 
but you'll never satisfy a fool who's set in his opinions! 


“ You may, if you squeeze hard enough, even get oil from sand, 
thirsty, you may succeed in drinking the waters of the mirage, 
perhaps, if you go far enough, you'll find a rabbit's horn, 
but you'll never satisfy a fool who's set in his opinions! "27 


In his erotic verses Bhartrhari often shows an undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction, as though trying to convince himself that love is not a 
futile waste of time after all. In the midst of his amours he feels the 
call of the religious life, and in one remarkable stanza he indulges in 
striking punning to this effect. The obvious meaning is: 


“Your hair well combed, your eyes reaching to your ears,* 
your mouth filled with ranks of teeth that are white by nature, 
your breasts charmingly adorned with a necklace of pearls, 
slim girl, your body, though at rest, disturbs me.” 


But this might also be fancifully translated as: 


“ Your hair self-denying, your eyes understanding the whole of scripture, 
your mouth full of groups of naturally-pure brahmans, 
your breasts lovely from the presence of emancipated souls, 
slim girl, your body, though free from passion, disturbs me.”28 


This is the sort of thing which most critics of Sanskrit poetry 
object to; but Bhartrhari might justify his punning here, for by em- 
ploying words with religious connotations he has given expression to 
his own divided mind. This is very forcibly expressed in another 
stanza, which we quote. “The forest" implies the life of the hermit. 
ui, Tisi one of the convention of poetry. “The eyes of a prety ginl are so long that 


29 
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“What is the use of many idle speeches! 
Only two things are worth a man's attention— 
the youth of full-breasted women, prone to fresh pleasures, 
and the forest.”29 


It would seem that in the end Bhartrhari gave up the love of 
women for the love of God, though the word which we here translate 
“God” is the impersonal Brahman (p. 250). 


Vhen I was ignorant in the dark night of passion 

T thought the world completely made of women, 

but now my eyes are cleansed with the salve of wisdom, 
and my clear vision sees only God in everything.”30 


Bhartrhari's religious experience was intense enough to produce 
the following splendid pæan, in which he addressed the five elements 
of Hindu physics. 


“Oh Earth, my mother, Air, my father, Oh Fire, my friend, 
Water, my kinsman, Space, my brother, 

here do I bow before you with folded hands! 
With your aid I have done good deeds and fou 
and, glorious, with all delusion past, I merge 


clear knowledge, 
highest godhead.”31 


An erotic poet with none of Bhartrhari's doubts was Amaru, also 
probably of the 7thcentury. His stanzas on love are often voluptuous, 
but they can be humorously tender, and always show a sound under- 
standing of feminine psychology. Amaru loved to describe a poignant 
moment in a human relationship in a single verse, in which the reader 
is given only the climax of the story, the reconstruction of the rest 
being left to his imagination. 


^ Well see what comes of it,’ I thought, and hardened my heart against 
her. 
“What, won't the villain speak to me?” she thought, flying into a 
rage. 
And there we stood, sedulously refusing to look one another in the face, 
until at last I managed an unconvincing laugh, and her tears robbed 
me of my resolution.” 


71 Why are your limbs so weak, and why do you tremble? 
And why, my dear,’ asked her lord, ‘is your cheek so pale?" 
The slender girl replied, ‘It’s just my nature!” 
and turned away and sighed, and let loose the tears that burdened 
her eyelids.” 
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“Fool that I was, why didn't I clasp the lord of my life to my neck? 
Why did I turn my face away when he wanted to kiss me? 
Why did I not see? Why did I not speak?” So, when love is first 
awakened, 
a girl is filled with remorse as she thinks of her chil 


sh shyness. "a2 


We cannot devote much more space to the many brief poems of the 
Middle Ages, which are so full of charm and skill, and which need a 
competent translator to introduce them to the West. In passing, how- 
ever, we would quote two stanzas contained in the prose work called 
“The Deeds of Harga", by the 7th-century writer Bina (p. 446), 
which are sung by a bard at dawn to rouse his companions. In our 
opinion these neglected verses are among the finest in Indian 
literature. Ostensibly they describe a great stallion waking from 
sleep, but it may be that the poet remembered the cosmic symbolism 
of the horse in Vedic times (p. 24f), and intended to speak of the 
universal in terms of the particular. Bana had evidently carefully 
studied his subject, which he describes almost anatomically, in words 
which have few overtones of meaning; but he succeeds in conveying 
his own deep delight in the horse by subtle alliterative effects, by the 
heavy metre, which he handles with masterly skill, and by the im- 
plicit contrast of the tiny piece of chaff in the last line, 


“ He stretches his hind-leg, and, bending his spine, extends his body up- 
wards, 
Curving his neck, he rests his muzzle on his chest, and tosses his dust- 
grey mane. 
The steed, his nostrils ceaselessly quivering with desire of fodder, 
rises from his bed, gently whinnies, and paws the earth with his hoof. 


“ He bends his back and turns his neck sideways, till his face touches his 
buttock, 
and then the horse, the curls matted about his ears, 
rubs with his hoof the red comer of his eye, itching from sleep, 
his eye, struck by his dewdrop-scattering mane, waving and tossing, 
his eye, to the point of whose quivering eyelash there clings a tiny 
fragment of chaff.”88* 


$ We quote the Sanskrit, in the hope that some of Bina’s wonderful sound effects, 
which seem so well to fit the sense of his verses, may be recognized. 


Poleéd aighrim prasirya, trila-nati-vitatam, drighaytedingam weir, 
dai dbiaghs tat ma afd di didnrd vidhiya, 
hát grisaulastd anavaratarcalat-protha-tugdas tira, 

mandar fokdiyamáno, vilikhati, fayondd althith, do rera. 


Kurcann bhugna-prstho malhanilalalatis landlarám à tiraícim 
olenalanyamánam fulina-kapa-mued caicata learena 
nidrd-latdi-asdyam kasati, niiditairotra-haiis, turañgas 
targat- palsmágra-lagna-pratamhusz-Aagam logas alspah Murena 
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Before leaving this style of poetry we should mention the Kashmiri 
Bilhana, of the 11th and 12th centuries, whose “Fifty Stanzas of the 
Thief" (Caurapaitcasika), purporting to describe the secret love of a 
bold housebreaker and a princess, are full of intense emotion 
recollected without tranquillity. Each begins with the words “Even 
today " 

“Even today I can see her, her slender arms encircling my neck, 
my breast held tight against her two breasts, 
her playful eyes half-closed in ecstasy, 
her dear face drinking mine in a kiss. 
“Even today, if this evening 
I might see my beloved, with eyes like the eyes of a fawn, 
with the bowls of her breasts the colour of milk, 
T'd leave the joys of kingship and heaven and final bliss,"34 


In a class of its own is Jayadeva's "Song of the Cowherd” 
(Gita Govinda), written in Bengal in the 12th century. This is a 
series of dramatic lyrics intended for singing, and describes the love 
of Krsna for Radha and the milkmaids (p. 304f). The poem is still 
sung at the festivals of the Bengali Vaisnavite sects, but though it be- 
gins with a beautiful invocation to the ten incarnations of 
its inspiration to the Western mind seems rather erotic than religious. 
Unlike almost all other classical Sanskrit poetry Jayadeva’s lyrics are 
rhymed, and look forward to the verse forms of vernacular literature. 
Each commences with an introductory stanza in one of the more usual 
Sanskrit metres, and the final stanza of each introduces the poet's 
name. The verses which we translate describe Krsna's longings 
when separated from his beloved Radha. “The foe of Madhu” (a 
demon killed by Krsna) and Hari are epithets of the god. 


“Here I am dwelling. Go now to Radha, 

console her with my message, and bring her to me.’ 
‘Thus the foe of Madhu commissioned her friend, 
‘who went in person, and spoke to Rādhā thus: 


“When the breeze blows from the Southern Mountains, 
and brings the Love-god with it, 
when masses of flowers burst forth 
to rend the hearts of parted lovers, 
he is grieved at separation from you, decked with his forest garland. 


Even the cool-rayed moon inflames him, 
he is as if dead. 

Struck by the arrows of love 
he complains most wretchedly. 

He is grieved . 
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“When the swarming bees are murmuring 
he closes fast his ears. 
His heart is clenched by parting, 
he spends his nights in fever. 
He is grieved. . . . 
^** He dwells in the depths of the forest, 
he has left his lovely home. 
He tosses in sleep on the earth 
and much he murmurs your name, 
He is grieved. . 
“When the poet Jayadeva sings, 
through this pious description 
of the deeds of the parted lover, 
may Hari arise in hearts full of zeal. 
He is grieved at separation from you, decked with his forest gar- 
land. "a* 


Narrative Poetry 

‘As well as various smaller collections there exists in various re- 
censions a large series of popular stories, the Brhatkathā (“Great 
Story"), boxed one within the other in the manner of "The 
Thousand and One Nights". The most famous of these versions is 
Somadeva's “Ocean of Story” (Kathd-sarit-sagara), written in the 
11th century in easy but polished verse. The stories are told with 
comparative simplicity and directness, and with many touches of 
humour and pathos. We quote from the tale of the thief and the 
merchant's daughter. A wealthy merchant, Ratnadatta, has no sons, 
and his only daughter, Ratnavati, much loved and pampered by her 
father, refuses to marry, despite the pleading of her parents. Mean- 
while a desperate thief has been captured by the king, and is led 
through the streets to execution by impalement. 


“To the beat of the drum the thief was led 
to the place of execution, 
and the merchant's daughter Ratnávati 
sat on the terrace and watched him. 
He was gravely wounded and covered with dust, 
but as soon as she saw him she was smitten with love. 

* The rhyme scheme varies from lyric to lyric. Here the second and fourth quarters 
end with a rhyme of two syllables, while the first and third quarters of each stanza end 
with the same syllable. The first and third quarters end in e throughout the poem. The 
refrain applies equally to the love of Krsna for Radha and the love of God for the soul 
We quote the last verse so that the reader may have some idea of the mellifuousness 
of the original: 


Bhanati kavi-Jayadeve 
virahecilasitena 

manasi rabhasa-vibhave 
Harir udayatu sulrtena. 

Tava virahe vanamáll sakhi sidati. 
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“Then she went to her father Ratnadatta, and said: 
“This man they are leading to his death 
Thave chosen for my lord! 
Father, you must save him from the king, 
or I will die with him!” 
And when he heard, her father said: 
“What is this you say, my child? 
You've refused the finest suitors, 
the images of the Love-god! 
How can you now desire 
a wretched master-thief?” 
“But though he reproached her thus 
she was firm in her resolve, 
so he sped to the king and begged 
that the thief might be saved from the stake. 
In return he offered 
the whole of his great fortune, 
but the king would not yield the thief 
for ten million pieces of gold, 
for he had robbed the whole city, 
and was brought to the stake to repay with his life. 
“Her father came home in despair, 
and the merchant's daughter 
determined to follow 
the thief in his death. 
‘Though her family tried to restrain her 
she bathed, 
and mounted a litter, and went 
to the place of impalement, 
while her father, her mother and her people 
followed her weeping. 
“The executioners placed 
the thief on the stake, 
and, as his life ebbed away, 
he saw her come with her people. 
He heard the onlookers speaking 
of all that had happened, 
For a moment he wept, and then, 
smiling a little, he died. 
At her order they lifted the corpse 
from the stake, and took it away, 
and with it the worthy merchant’s daughter 
mounted the pyre."36* 
+ Stories such as this puzzle the social historian. I the texts on the Sacred Law have 
any relation to real life it is quite incredible that a girl of good class in the 11th century 
Should have been given such freedom by her parents, or should even have thought of 


legally marrying a despised outcaste. The story probably looks back to a much earlier 
time, when social relations were very much freer. 
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‘The modern European reader would find this a conclusive ending 
to a tale of old, unhappy, far-off things; but to the Indian of medieval 
times such an ending would have been quite unsatisfactory, so a 
deus ex machina was brought in in the form of the god Siva, who 
was so impressed by the girl's love and faithfulness that he restored 
the corpse of the dead thief to life. He reformed his ways and 
became the king’s general, and the two were married and lived 
happily ever after. 

In the category of narrative poems we must include Kalhana’s 
great chronicle of Kashmir "The River of Kings" (p. 44), and 
several other medieval works of comparatively small literary us 
Midway between the purely narrative poem and the courtly “ 
are a number of historical works partly descriptive, partly pe 
and partly sober history. The most famous of these is “ The Deeds 
of Harsa”, by Bina, written in ornate poetic prose, which is discussed 
below (p. 447fF). Of some literary merit is "The Deeds of Vikram- 
ahka" (Virkamakadevacarita), of Bilhana (p. 428), dealing with 
the life and adventures of the great Calukya emperor Vikramaditya 
VI (c. 1075-1125). Another example of this type is the Ramacarita, 
already mentioned. Yet another is the work of a Jaina monk, Na 
candra Süri, the Hammira-makakdvya, which is among the latest im- 
portant works of Sanskrit literature. This beautiful but little known 
poem deals with the life of Hammira, the last of the dynasty of the 
Cáhamánas, who was defeated and killed by the Delhi sultan Ala'-ud- 
din Khalji in 1801, after a long siege of his capital Ranasthambhapura 
(in the vernacular, Ranthambhor). As Hammira was slain with all 
followers the poet was forced by his theme somewhat to flout con- 
vention, but he managed to retain a semblance of the happy ending 
demanded by tradition by concluding his work with a description of 
the entry of Hammira and his followers into heaven. Much of the 
poem, though not without beauty, is irrelevant to the main theme, 
but the description of the king’s last days is direct and forceful. 

Towards the end of the poem Nayacandra introduces a remarkable 
episode. We cannot say whether he consciously intended the beauti- 
ful dancer who died so tragically as a symbol of the courtly culture 
which fell to the invader, but it is thus that the passage, occurring so 
portentously just before Hammira's death, strikes the reader. In the 
course of the siege a temporary truce has been arranged, and the 
Rajputs are making the most of it. On the battlements a musical en- 
tertainment is taking place, and Hammira’s favourite dancer, Rā- 
dhadevi, is performing for the king and his courtiers. A long bowshot 
away, on the other side of the moat, sits the sultan, also watching the 
dance with interest. He is referred to in the poem as the Lord of the 
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Sakas, a term at this time applied to all the invaders of the North- 
West. The first part of our extract is exceedingly florid, and full of 
untranslatable puns, but the style suddenly becomes simple and terse 
when the episode moves to its climax. 


“In time the drummers beat their drums, the lutanists plucked their 
lutes, 

the flautists blew their flutes. 

Their voices in tune with the shrill flutes, the singers 

sang the glory and fame of the brave Hammira, 

"Then, the vine of her body entrancing her lovers, 

awakening passion with the glance of her half-closed eyes, 

to delight the hearts of the courtiers, 

came Ridhádevi the dancer, arrayed for the dance. 


“The quivering buds of her fingers moved in the dance 

like tendrils of a vine, thrilling with passion. . . ~ 

As the tips of her fingers bent, as though in a circle, 

with her grace and delicate beauty all other girls seemed her slaves. 
‘The moon, in the guise of the ring that trembled from the tip of her ear, 
said: " Your face is my likeness, the delusion even of sages!" 

And as she danced she stirred the hearts of the young men watching— 
the hearts which lay like motes of camphor under her feet. 

With her gestures the necklace trembled on the tips of her breasts 

like a lotus twined in the beak of a swan. 

When her body bent back like a bow in the dance 

like a bowstring the braid of her hair stretched down to her heel. 


“ And as she danced, at every beat of the rhythm, 
she turned her back on the Saka king below. 


“Then in fury of soul the Lord of the Sakas spoke to his chamberlain: 
“Is there any bowman who can make her his mark?” 
His brother said :'Sire, there is he whom you formerly threw into prison, 
"Uddánasimha—he is the only man who can do it!” 
At once the Saka king had him brought, and struck off his fetters, 
and arrayed the traitor finely, with double gift of affection. 
And thus apparelled he took the bow which none but he could draw, 
and the sinner shot her, as a hunter shoots a doe. 


“At the stroke of the arrow she fainted and fell in the moat, 
as lightning falls from heaven.”97* 
The Drama 


‘The origin of the Indian theatre is still obscure. It is certain, how- 
ever, that even in the Vedic period dramatic performances of some kind 


* The simile is not unduly exaggerated, as the dancer was covered with jewellery, 
whieh glittered in the sunlight. 
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were given, and passing references in early sources point to the en- 
action at festivals of religious legends, perhaps only in dance and 
mime. Some writers have found elements in common between the 
Indian and the classical Greek theatre. The curtain at the back of the 
stage was called yavanikd, a diminutive form of the name by which the 
Greeks were generally known in India. One play at least, "The 
Little Clay Cart" (p. 441), has a superficial resemblance to the late 
Greek comedy of the school of Menander. We cannot wholly reject 
the hypothesis that Greek comedies, acted at the courts of the Greco- 
Bactrian kings of N.-W. India, inspired unknown Indian poets to 
develop their own popular stage into a courtly art form. 

‘The surviving Sanskrit dramas are numerous and varied, ranging 
from short one-act playlets to very long plays in ten acts, They 
were normally performed by troupes of professionals of both sexes, 
but amateur dramatics were not wholly unknown, since we have 
occasional references to kings and the ladies of the harem perform- 
ing dramas in the palace. There was no regular theatre, though it 
has been suggested that one of the caves of Ramgarh (p. 185) was 
specially adapted for theatrical performances, Normally dramas 
were performed privately or semi-privately in palaces or the homes 
of the rich, or were given public showing in temple courts on days of 
festival. 

A curtain (yavanikd) divided the stage (raiga) from the back- 
stage (nepathya), and through this the actors made their entrances. 
There was no curtain between stage and auditorium. The drama was 
performed without scenery and with a minimum of properties; the 
absence of both was made up for by the highly developed gesture 
language of the dance, which we have discussed elsewhere (p. $85). 
Every part of the body was used to help tell the story, and the well- 
trained audience recognized from conventional movements of hands, 
limbs and features that the king was riding in his chariot, or that the 
heroine was caressing her pet fawn. The splendid attire of the actors 
was regulated by convention, so that heroes, heroines, gods, demons, 
villains, and so on were immediately recognizable. 

"The drama regularly began with an invocation to one or more of 
the gods, and a prologue, in which the chief actor and stage manager 
(sitradhara) humorously discussed with his wife, the chief actress, 
the occasion of the performance and the nature of the play to be per- 
formed.* The main dialogue of the play was in prose, but this was 
freely interspersed with verses, which were usually declaimed or in- 
toned, but not sung. In this ancient Indian taste differed from that of 


* This convention of the Indian stage was known to Goethe from Sir William Jones’ 
translation of Salurfald, and was adapted by him for the prologue of Faust. 
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present-day India, which demands many songs in plays and films. 
"The classical unities were not observed; years in time and a thousand 
miles in space might divide one scene from the next; but within the 
act unity of time and place was demanded. If in this respect the 
Indian dramatic convention differed from that of classical Europe, it 
agreed in forbidding the portrayal of acts of violence on the stage, 
though this and other rules were sometimes ignored. The act wasoften 
preceded by a prelude (pravesaka), in which one or two characters set 
the scene, and described what had gone before. 

As in literature generally, so in the theatre Indian convention 
allowed no tragedy. Tragic and pathetic scenes were common 
enough, but endings were almost invariably happy. From the 
European point of view the insistence on the happy ending often led 
to the unnatural forcing of the plot. But if he rejected tragedy the 
ancient Indian playgoer delighted in melodrama and pathos. Though 
the emotion which the Indian writer sought to arouse was theoreti- 
cally a sublimated one (p. 417), in fact the Sanskrit drama contains so 
many melodramatic scenes that the emotional Indian audience must 
often have been moved to tears. Noble heroes are led to execution 
for crimes they did not commit, declaiming their innocence to their 
sorrowing wives and children, to be saved from the stake at the last 
moment. Unhappy wives are unjustly expelled from their homes by 
their husbands. Long-lost children are reunited with their parents in 
the final act. Whatever the theorists, beginning with Bharata 
(p. 382), may have said, the sentiment of the Indian drama was 
warm and living, sometimes a little reminiscent of that of more 
popular English authors of the last century. 

Like Greek and Elizabethan dramatists Indian writers usually 
borrowed their plots from earlier sources, often adapting them freely 
in the process. Legends of the gods and ancient heroes formed an 
inexhaustible mine of dramatic material. Other plays were written 
around popular tales of a secular type. ‘There are also dramas of 
statecraft, based very freely on stories of historical kings of the past, 
and light comedies of harem intrigue, wherein the hero, a king, 
succeeds in pacifying the chief queen, who has set her heart against 
the promotion of the heroine, a servant girl (usually a princess in 
disguise), to queenly status and her husband's bed. There are also 
allegorical dramas, in which the characters are personified virtues and 
vices, and there are a few surviving examples of farces, Plays were 
classified by the theorists according to style and length into over a 
dozen categories. 

The hero (ndyaka) and heroine (ndyikd) are inevitable characters 
in most types of drama, as is the villain (pratindyaka). An interesting 
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stock character is the vidisaka, who provides comic relief; he is an 
ugly and misshapen brahman, the loyal friend of the hero, but in- 
variably a figure of fun. Another stock character, occurring in one 
or two extant dramas and noted by the theorists, is the vifa, the 
cultured but rather shallow man of the world who befriends the hero, 
and somewhat resembles the parasite of classical Greek comedy. 

"The earliest known dramas to have survived are fragments of plays 
by Aévaghosa (p. 415), preserved in manuscripts found in the desert 
sands of Central Asia. The oldest complete plays are probably those. 
attributed to Bhisa, which seem to be earlier than those of Kalidasa, 
though there is no complete unanimity of experts on this point. 
Bhisa’s thirteen surviving plays include several works of great merit, 
notably "The Vision of Visavadattà" (Svapnavasavadatta) and 
^ Yaugandharayana's Vows" ( Pratijfidyaugandharayana). Bhasa also 
wrote a number of short dramas based on epic stories in simple and 
vigorous style. Nowadays his plays are often the first introduction 
of the student of Sanskrit to dramatic literature. He excelled in 
portraying the heroic sentiment, and ably individualized his characters. 
More than once he broke the rules of later dramatic theory by per- 
mitting acts of violence on the stage. 

‘As in English literature so in Sanskrit, the greatest poet was also 
the greatest dramatist. Three plays of Kalidasa have survived: 
“ Mālavikā and Agnimitra”, a comedy of harem intrigue, its scene 
set in the Suiga period; " Urvast Won by Valour” (Vikramorvast), 
telling the ancient story of the love of Purüravas and Urvas (p. 405ff 
and "The Recognition of Sakuntala” (Abhijtdénagakuntala). At all 
times the last has been reckoned Kalidasa’s masterpiece, and merits 
special consideration. The plot is set in the days of legend, when 
gods and men were not so far apart as they later became. We give 
an almost complete translation of the fifth act, with a summary of the 
rest of the play. 


‘The play opens with King Dugyanta chasing the deer in the neighbour- 
hood of a forest hermitage. He alights from his chariot to pay homage to 
the chief of the hermits, the sage Kanva. Kanva is not at home, but the king. 
meets his foster-daughter, Sakuntala, the illegitimate child of the nymph 
‘Menaki (p. 317), who runs on to the stage harassed by a bee, and is freed. 
from its attentions by the gallant King. Naturally he falls in love with her, 
and with due modesty she shows that she returns his affection. The second 
act shows Dusyanta in the throes of love. He cannot press his suit in the 
absence of Sakuntali’s foster-father, so he remains in the neighbourhood of 
the hermitage, ostensibly to defend it from wild elephants and demons. In 
the third act Sakuntala is languid and sick with love. She confesses her 
feelings to her two friends, Anasüya and Priyamvada, who persuade her to 
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write a letter to the King. As she is writing, the King, who has heard every- 
thing from a nearby thicket, comes on the scene, and the two friends with- 
draw. He gives Sauna a ring, and, by plighting their troth, they are 
married by the gandharva rite (p. 168). 

In the fourth act Dusyanta has been recalled to his capital by affairs of 
state, leaving Sakuntali behind. Kanva is still away. Meanwhile a great 
and irascible hermit, Durvasas, visits the hermitage, and, as a result of a 
fancied slight, he curses Sakuntala, saying that she will be forgotten by her 
husband until he sees the ring he gave her. Meanwhile Kanva returns. He 
knows already of what has happened, and decides to send the now pregnant 
Sakuntala to the Ki In a scene of great pathos she takes leave of her 
foster-father and her friends, and sets out for the capital in the care of two 
hermits and an elderly hermit-woman, Gautamt. The fifth act shows us the 
court of Dusyanta. Sakuntali, veiled, is ushered in with her attendants. 
She reminds the King of their love, and the attendants testify to her words; 
but the curse of Durvasas has effaced all memory of her from the King’s 
mind, and he does not recognize her. 


cavrami, Child! Put your modesty on one side a minute and take off 
your veil. "hen His Majesty will recognize you. (She does so.) 


THE Kine (looking at Sakuntalà, aside). 
This shape of untarnished beauty is offered me. 
I ponder, whether or not I really wed her. 
I am like a bee in a jasmine wet with the dawn dew— 
1 cannot now enjoy her, nor can I leave her. 
(He remains deep in thought.) 


THE poonkEErER (aside). How His Majesty respects the Sacred Law! 
Who else would think twice about a beauty so easily come by? 


SAnKGARAVA (one of the ascetics). Your Majesty, why are you so silent? 


THE KING. Hermits, I’ve been racking my brains, but I've no recollection 
whatever of marrying this lady. How can I accept her, . . . especially when 
she shows such obvious signs of pregnancy? 


iaxuwTALA (aside). His Majesty doubts that we were ever married! 
What has become of my high-soaring hopes? 
fAR&GARAVA. So you won't take her! 


"The sage indeed deserves your scorn, 
for he respects his outraged daughter, 

he gives to you the wealth you stole from him, 
and treats a robber as an honest man! 


AARADVATA (the other ascetic). hat's enough, Sarigarava! Sakun- 
tali, we've said all we can say, and His Majesty has spoken! Now it’s up 
to you! You must say something that will convince him. 


ÁAKUNTALA (aside). When his passion has sunk to such depths what's 
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the good of reminding him of it! The only thing I’m sure of is that I'm to 
be pitied! (Aloud.) Your Majesty! (Her voice drops to an undertone). Even 
though you doubt your marriage to me, this isn't the way you ought to re- 
ceive me. I'm a girl who is naturally open-hearted. Is it right that you 
should make promises to me at the hermitage and then deceive me, and now 
use such harsh words to throw me aside? 


‘THE KING (putting his hands to his ears). Heaven forbid! 


Why do you try to sully your kin 
and bring me to ruin, 
as a river dashing against its banks 
sullies its water and fells the tree on the shore? 


fAkUTALA. All right! If you really think I'm another man’s wife I'll 
clear up your doubts by this token! 

cue Kiso. That's a good idea! 

Saxunratk (feeling her ring-finger). Oh dear! Oh dear!! The ring isn’t 
on my finger! "(She looks at Gautami in distress.) 


GAUTAMI The ring must have slipped off your finger while you were 
bathing. 


HE xino (smiling). There's a well-known saying—" A woman always 
has her wits about her”! 


fakUwTAL. Fate's against me again! One thing more I want to say. 
Tne xine. Very well! I'll listen! 


ÁAKUNTALA. One day when we were in the bower of creepers you had a 
lotus leaf filled with water in your hand. 


tHe xino. I'm listening. 


SakunraLi. Then my pet fawn Dirghàpahga came up, and you held out 
the water and tried to get him to come to you, and said tenderly that he 
should have the first drink, but he wouldn't come near your hand because he 
didn’t know you. So I held him, and he took the water from me, and you 
laughed and said, “Everyone trusts his own kind—after all, you're both 
children of the forest!” 
TE xc. Those are the sort of sweet and lying phrases with which 
scheming women fool men of the world! 
GAvTAML Good sir, you shouldn't say such things. This girl was 
brought up in a hermitage, and she knows nothing of deceit. 
HE xine, Old woman! 
Even in birds and beasts the female needs no lessons in deceit! 
How much less she who has the power of reason! 
Cuckoos, before they take to flight, 
make sure that other birds will rear their chicks! 
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fakuyrALA (angrily). You wretch! You judge me by the measure of 
your own heart! Was there ever a bigger hypocrite? You, in your cloak 
of righteousness—you’re like a well covered over with gras 


‘THE ximo (aside). Her anger seems quite genuine and makes me have 
second thoughts, 
She must think my soul is vile in its forgetfulness, 
and in not acknowledging our secret love. 
At the knitting of the brows of her eyes red with anger 
the bow of the Love-god is snapped in two. 


(Aloud). Good woman. The movements of King Dusyanta are common 
knowledge, and nobody knows anything about this. 


SaxunTaLa. So be it! Here am I, turned into a wanton, and all because I 
trusted the race of Piru, and fell into the clutches of a man who had honey 
on his tongue and poison în his heart. (She covers her face with the end of her 
role and weeps.) 

SknSicarava. So you have to suffer for your own folly, when you don't 
keep a check on your impulses. 


One should think hard before making love, 
especially in secret. 

Friendship to those whose hearts we know not 
soon tums to hatred. 


‘THE KiNG, What, do you trust this lady enough to attack me with your 
censorious words? 


Sin&cARAVA (scornfully). You hear things upside down! 


‘The word of one who from her birth 
has learnt no guile carries no weight at all, 
but they who have mastered the science of deceit 
have power to speak words of authority. 


THE xiv. Honest sir, if for the sake of the argument I admit your 
accusation, tell me what good it would do me to deceive her. 


ÁAM&GARAVA. You'd reap your own ruin. 
‘tHE iG. And surely it's unbelievable that a king of the line of Piru 
should seek his own ruin? 


Sknapvata. Sürhgarava, what's the use of arguing with him? We've 
carried out the Teacher's command, now let's go home, (To the King.) 


Here is Your Lordship's wife— 
leave her or accept her. 

Tt is said that the husband's power 
over the wife is all-embracing. 
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Gautami, let's go! (They male for the door.) 


SuNTALA. Oh, how I've been cheated by this deceiver! You mustn't 
leave me! (She follows them.) 


GAVTAMI. (pausing.) Look, Sarigarava, my child Sakuntala is following 
us and crying pitifully. Oh, what will my little girl do, now that her husband 
has cast her off so cruelly? 


fARRGARAVA (turning sternly). Wanton, you are too independent! 
(Sakuntalà trembles with fear.) 
Sanicarava. Sakuntali! 
If you are what the king says you are 
you are cast off by your family, and your father is nothing to you; 
but if you know your vow to be true 
even bondage in your husband's home is good. 


‘You must stay behind, and we must go! 


‘tue KG. Hermit, why do you delude this lady? 
‘The moon awakens the night-flowering lotuses, 
and the sun those that flower by day. 
The way of the man of self-control 
is to have no dealings with the wife of another. 


SanScaRavA. When Your Majesty has such a short memory for his past 
deeds he does well to be so fearful of sin! 


‘tne xixa (to the Chief Priest).* [ask you the rights and wrongs of the 
matter. 
I wonder, am I forgetful, 
or has she told me lies? 
Shall I abandon my own wife 
or sin by touching another's? 


‘rue citer priest (thoughtfully). If you ask me, this is what I think should 
be done. 


E KiNG. Command me, Your Honour! 


Tur cme priest. Let the lady stay in my home until the child is born 
If you ask why, this is my reason—Long ago the wise men told you that 
your first son would become a universal emperor. If the son of the hermit's 
daughter bears the tokens of such kingship you should congratulate her and 
take her into your harem—otherwise send her back to her father. 


Tur ximo. It shall be as my master pleases. 
‘we cuier priest. Child, follow me! 


* "This stage direction is inserted by us. All the others are Kalidàsa's. In their com- 
paratively full stage directions Sanskrit plays contrast strikingly with those of ancient 
Greece. 
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faxuwrALA. O holy Earth, open for me! (She starts to go, and leaves 
with the Chief Priest. The hermits depart. The King, his memory clouded by 
the curse, thinks about Sakuntalà. ) 38 


Soon the Chief Priest returns. As he was leading Sakuntala to his home 
a heavenly shape appeared and carried her up to heaven. It was her mother, 
the nymph Menaka, who had come to take her to her true parents’ home for 
her confinement. 

‘Act six introduces two policemen and fishermen. He has found a precious 
ring in the maw of a fish, and is hauled before the king under the suspicion of 
having stolen it. As soon as Dusyanta sees the ring he recognizes it as the 
one he gave Sakuntali, and his memory returns. But Sakuntalà has van- 
ished. For a while the King gives himself up to grief, for he has lost his 
wife and he has no heir. Soon he assuages his sorrow in action, for 
Mitali, the charioteer of Indra, brings him word that his help is needed in 
the long war between gods and demons. 

"The final act takes place several years later on the lower slopes of heaven, 
at the hermitage of the divine sage Marica. Dusyanta is returning victorious 
from battle, when he sees a small boy, nobly wrestling with a tame lion cub. 
He stops his chariot to admire the child's courage and strength, and is told 
that he is Bharata, the son of Sakuntali. The lovers are reunited, and all 
ends happily. 


In many respects ““Sakuntala” is comparable to the more idyllic 
comedies of Shakespeare, and Kanva's hermitage is surely not far 
from the Forest of Arden. The plot of the play, like many of 
Shakespeare's plots, depends much on happy chances and on the super- 
natural, which, of course, was quite acceptable to the audience for 
which Kalidasa wrote. Its characters, even to the minor ones, are 
happily delineated individuals. In the passage we have quoted the 
two hermits, who play no further part in the action, are sharply 
differentiated. Sarigarava is a brave and upright man, fearless in his 
denunciation of wickedness in high places, but rather stern and hard 
in his righteousness. Saradvata, on the other hand, betrays himself 
in two lines as a moral weakling, anxious to escape from an un- 
pleasant situation as quickly as possible. Kālidāsa makes no pre- 
tence to realism, but his dialogue is fresh and vigorous. In fact the 
dialogue of the better Sanskrit plays generally seems based on verna- 
cular, and is full of idiomatic expressions. Indian playgoers did not 
demand the conflict of feelings and emotions which is the chief sub- 
stance of serious European drama, but Kalidasa was quite capable of 
portraying such conflict effectively. His beauties and merits are 
tamished by any translation, but few who can read him in the original 
would doubt that, both as poet and dramatist, he was one of the great 
men of the world. 
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‘There were many other dramatists, of whom we can only mention 
afew. Südraka, probably Kalidása's approximate contemporary, has 
left only one play “The Little Clay Cart" (Mrcchakatika). This is 
the most realistic of Indian dramas, unravelling a complicated story, 
rich in humour and pathos and crowded with action, of the love of a 
poor brahman, Cárudatta, for the virtuous courtezan Vasantasenà; 
this story is interwoven with one of political intrigue, leading up to 
the overthrow of the wicked king Palaka, and the play contains a 
vivid trial scene, after which the hero is saved from execution at the 
last moment. It is notable for its realistic depiction of city life, and 
for its host of minor characters, all of whom are drawn with skill and 
individuality. It has more than once been performed in translation on 
the European stage, and, to a Western audience, is certainly the most 
easily appreciated of Indian plays. AE 
hadatta (26th century) was the dramatist of politics: His 
only complete surviving play, “ The Minister's Signet Ring” ( Mudrā- 
raksasa), deals with the schemes of the wily Canakya (p. 50) to 
foil the plots of Raksasa, the minister of the last of the Nandas, and to 
place Candragupta Maurya firmly on the throne. The plot is ex- 
ceedingly complicated, but is worked out with great skill, and the 
play is beautifully constructed to lead up, like “The Little Clay Cart”, 
to a pathetic scene where one of the chief characters is saved from 
death by impalement at the last moment. Another play by 
Vigakhadatta, “The Queen and Candra Gupta" (Devicandragupta), 
purporting to tell the story of the rise to power of Candra Gupta II 
(p. 65), exists only in fragments. 

Three plays are ascribed to the great king Harga (p. 68f), though 
they may be the work of a “ghost writer". They are “Ratnavali”, 
“Priyadarsika”, and “The Joy of the Serpents” (Nagdnanda). The 
first two, named after their heroines, are charming harem comedies, 
while the last is a play of religious purport, telling of prince Jimū- 
tavihana, who gives his own body to put a stop to the sacrifice of 
serpents to the divine Garuda (p. 300). 

With Harga we may link his royal contemporary, the Pallava king 
Mahendravikramavarman, who has left a one-act play “The Sport of 
the Drunkards"" (Mattavildsa). It treats of a drunken Saivite ascetic, 
who loses the skull which he uses as a begging bowl, and accuses a 
Buddhist monk of stealing it. After much satirical dialogue, in which 
other dissolute ascetics of various persuasions and both sexes are in- 
volved, it is found that the skull has been stolen by a dog. This little 
farce, though slight, throws a flood of light on the life of the times 
and is full of Rabelaisian humour. 

Second only to Kalidasa in the esteem of the critics was Bhavabhüti, 

30 
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who lived at Kānyakubja in the early 8th century. Three of his 
plays survive—'" Mālatī and Madhava”, “The Deeds of the Great 
Hero" ( Mahāviracarita), and “The Later Deeds of Rama” ( Uttara- 
ramacarita). The first is a love story with a pseudo-realistic back- 
ground, full of incident of an exciting or horrific type, in which the 
heroine is more than once rescued from death, while the two latter 
plays tell the story of Rama, By Western standards as a dramatist 
Bhavabhüti falls short of those we have mentioned earlier. His plots 
are weakly constructed and his characters lack individuality. His 
greatness rests on his deep understanding of sorrow; in his treatment 
of the pathetic and the terrible he perhaps excels Kalidasa. 

After Bhavabhüti the quality of Sanskrit drama declined. Play- 
wrights of some merit, such as Bhatta Narayana (? 8th century), 
Muriri (carly 9th century), Rajasekhara (9th-10th centuries), and 
Krspamiéra (11th century), continued to write dramas, but their work 
grew more and more literary, and was evidently often rather in- 
tended for reading than for performance. We have records of the 
occasional production of Sanskrit plays until the Muslim invasion, 
after which the Sanskrit theatrical tradition, though not forgotten, 
became a thing of the past. 


Sanskrit Prose Literature 

‘The earliest surviving prose stories are a few narrative episodes in 
the Brahmanas (p. 405f), followed by the Pali Jatakas (p. 454f). In 
the Gupta period, however, there developed a style of ornate prose 
narrative, which was very different from the simple Pali stories, and 
was classed as Advya. "The chief writers in this genre were Dandin, 
Subandhu and Baga, all of whom lived in the late 6th and early 7th 
centuries. 

Dandin's “Tales of the Ten Princes” (Dadakumdracarita) is a 
collection of exciting and ingenious stories, held together by a fram- 
ing narrative and all interwoven with great skill. The prose is com- 
paratively simple. Long compounds are numerous, but the inordi- 
nately lengthy sentences of Bana are not to be found. The stories are 
secular, often humorous, and sometimes amoral, while the characters 
are well delineated. Some of the interest of the “Ten Princes” lies in 
its comparative realism, for in their adventures the ten heroes come 
in contact with merchants and thieves, princesses and prostitutes, 
peasants and wild hillmen. Few works of Indian literature tell us so 
much about low life. 

As examples of Dandin's style we give two little stories which are 
contained within the larger tales, and are intended to show contrast- 
ing aspects of the character of the fair sex. The styles are sharply 
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differentiated to fit the themes; the grisly story of Dhümini is told in 
crisp short sentences with great economy of detail, while in the 
tic idyll of Gomint Dandin lingers lovingly on his words, and 
describes the charming scene in leisurely periods. 


“There is a country called Trigarta, where there lived three householders, 
who had accumulated a great fortune. They were brothers, called Dhanaka, 
Dhünyaka and Dhanyaka. In those days Indra gave no rain for twelve 
years. The corn withered, plants were barren, trees bore no fruit, and the 
‘Clouds were impotent; water courses dried up, ponds became mere mud- 
holes, and the springs ceased to flow. Bulbs, roots and fruit became scarce, 
folk-tales were forgotten, and all festive merrymaking ceased. Robber 
bands multiplied, and people ate one another's flesh. Human skulls, white 
as cranes, rolled on the ground. Flocks of thirsty crows flew hither and 
thither. Villages, cities, whole districts, were deserted. 

“The three householders first ate their store of grain and then one by one 
their goats, their sheep, their buffaloes, their cows, their maidservants, their 
menservants, their children, and the wives of the eldest and the middle 
brother. Finally they decided that next day they would eat Dhümini, the 
wife of the youngest; but the youngest brother, Dhanyaka, could not bring 
himself to eat his darling, so that night he stole away with her. 

"' When she grew weary he carried her, until they came to a forest... 
and they walked on through it until at last they came upon a man who was 
writhing on the ground, with his hands, feet, ears and nose cut off. He 
compassionately supported this man too on his shoulder, and for a long time 
the three dwelt in a hut which he painstakingly built of leaves in a corner of 
the forest which abounded in edible bulbs, roots and game. He healed the 
man’s wounds with almond and sesamum oil, and fed him with a full share 
of his own meat and vegetables. 

^ One day when the man had quite recovered and was restored to health, 
when Dhanyaka had gone hunting, Dhiimini approached the man with desire 
for pleasure, and though he upbraided her she compelled him to satisfy her. 
When her husband came back and asked for water she said, ‘Draw it from 
the well yourself, I've got a splitting headache’, and tossed him the bucket 
and rope. As he was drawing water from the well she crept up suddenly 
behind him and pushed him in. 

"' Supporting the cripple on her shoulder she wandered from land to land, 
and gained the reputation of a devoted wife, and was much honoured. Fin- 
ally she settled in Avanti, and lived in great affluence, thanks to the genero- 
sity of the king. One day she heard that her husband had been rescued 
from the well by a band of thirsty merchants, and was now roaming 
about the land of Avanti, begging his food. So Dhümini declared to the 
unwitting king that he was the villain who had crippled her husband, and he 
condemned the good man to death by torture. 

“As Dhanyaka was being led to execution, knowing that his appointed 
time had not yet come, he boldly said to the officer in charge, ‘If the beggar 
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I'm supposed to have crippled is ready to condemn me I deserve my punish- 
ment!” "The officer thought that no harm could come of testing [his words, 
so he sent for the cripple]. As soon as the cripple was brought and saw 
Dhanyaka his eyes filled with tears. He fell at the good man’s feet, and, 
nan of noble mind, he told of Dhanyaka's kindness and the false 
wickedness. The enraged king had the wicked woman's face 
disfigured, and made her serve as a cook in his kennels, while he bestowed 
great favour on Dhanyaka. And that is why I say that women are hard- 
hearted.” 


“In the land of the Dravidians is a city called Karel. Therein dwelt the 
very wealthy son of a merchant, by name Saktikumra. When he was nearly 
eighteen he thought: ‘There's no pleasure in living without a wife or with 
one of bad character. Now how can I find a really good one?” So, dubious 
of his chance of finding wedded bliss with a woman taken at the word of 
others, he became a fortune-teller, and roamed the land with a measure of 
unhusked rice tied in the skirts of his robe; and parents, taking him for an 
interpreter of birthmarks, showed their daughters to him. Whenever he 
saw a girl of his own class, whatever her birthmarks, he would say to her: 
* My dear girl, can you cook me a good meal from this measure of rice?” 
And so, ridiculed and rejected, he wandered from house to house. 

“One day in the land of the Sibis, in a city on the banks of the Kiveri, he 
examined a girl who was shown to him by her nurse. She wore little jewel- 
lery, for her parents had spent their fortune, and had nothing left but their 
dilapidated mansion. As soon as he set eyes on her he thought: ‘This girl 
is shapely and smooth in all her members. Not one limb is too fat or too 
thin, too short or too long. Her fingers are pink; her hands are marked with 
auspicious lines—the barleycorn, the fish, the lotus and the vase; her ankles 
are shapely; her feet are plump and the veins are not prominent; her thighs 
curve smoothly; her knees can barely be seen, for they merge into her 
rounded thighs; her buttocks are dimpled and round as chariot wheels; her 
navel is small, flat and deep; her stomach is adorned with three lines; the 
nipples stand out from her large breasts, which cover her whole chest; her 
palms are marked with signs which promise com, wealth and sons; her 
nails are smooth and polished like jewels; her fingers are straight and taper- 
ing and pink; her arms curve sweetly from the shoulder, and are smoothly 
jointed; her slender neck is curved like a conch-shell; her lips are rounded 
and of even red; her pretty chin does not recede; her cheeks are round, full 
and firm; her eyebrows donot join above her nose, and are curved, dark and 
even; her nose is like a half-blown sesamum flower; her wide eyes are large 
and gentle and flash with three colours, black, white and brown; her brow 
is fair as the new moon; her curls are lovely as a mine of sapphires; her long 
ears are adorned doubly, with earrings and charming lotuses, hanging 
limply; her abundant hair is not brown, even at the tips, * but long, smooth, 
glossy and fragrant. The character of such a girl cannot but correspond to 


* Though a fair complexion was much prized in ancient India a trace of brownness in 
the hair, fairly common in the North, was thought very unbeautiful and inauspicious 
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her appearance, and my heart is fixed upon her, so I'l test her and marry her. 
For one regret after another is sure to fall on the heads of people who don’t 
take precautions!" So, looking at her affectionately, he said, ' Dear girl, can 
you cook a good meal for me with this measure of rice?” 

“Then the girl glanced at her old servant, who took the measure of rice 
from his hand and seated him on the veranda, which had been well sprinkled 
and swept, giving him water to cool his feet. Meanwhile the girl bruised 
the fragrant rice, dried it a little at a time in the sun, turned it repeatedly, 
and beat it with a hollow cane on a firm flat spot, very gently, so as to sepa- 
rate the grain without crushing the husk. Then she said to the nurse, 
" Mother, goldsmiths can make good use of these husks for polishing jewel- 
lery. Take them, and, with the coppers you get for them, buy some fire- 
wood, not too green and not too dry, a small cooking pot, and two earthen 
dishes.'* 

“When this was done she put the grains of rice in a shallow wide- 
mouthed, round-bellied mortar, and took a long and heavy pestle of acacia- 
wood, its head shod with a plate of iron.... With skill and grace she 
exerted her arms, as the grains jumped up and down in the mortar. Re- 
peatedly she stirred them and pressed them down with her fingers; then she 
shook the grains in a winnowing basket to remove the beard, rinsed them 
several times, worshipped the hearth, and placed them in water which had 
been five times brought to the boil. When the rice softened, bubbled and 
swelled, she drew the embers of the fire together, put a lid on the cooking 
pot, and strained off the gruel. Then she patted the rice with a ladle and 
scooped it out a little at a time; and when she found that it was thoroughly 
cooked she put the cooking pot on one side, mouth downward. Next she 
damped down those sticks which were not burnt through, and when the 
fire was quite out she sent them to the dealers to be sold as charcoal, saying, 
“With the coppers that you get for them, buy as much as you can of green 
vegetables, ghee, curds, sesamum oil, myrobalans and tamarind.’ 

“ When this was done she offered him a few savouries. Next she put the 
rice-gruel in a new dish immersed in damp sand, and cooled it with the soft 
breeze of a palm-leaf fan, She added a little salt, and flavoured it with the 
scent of the embers; she ground the myrobalans to a smooth powder, until 
they smelt like a lotus; and then, by the lips of the nurse, she invited him to 
take a bath, This he did, and when she too had bathed she gave him oil and 
myrobalans [as an unguent] 

“After he had bathed he sat on a bench in the paved courtyard, which had 
been thoroughly sprinkled and swept. She stirred the gruel in the two 
dishes, which she set before him on a piece of pale green plantain leaf, cut 
from a tree in the courtyard. He drank it and felt rested and happy, re- 
laxed in every limb. Next she gave him two ladlefuls of the boiled rice, 
served with a little ghee and condiments. She served the rest of the rice 


* "The economics of this and the other transaction referred to are very hard to explain. 
No doubt the rice husks, so carefully threshed, had some commercial value, but it is 
hardly likely that it would have bought the wares mentioned. lf this passage has any 
historical significance it confirms the evidence of other sources that in ordinary times the 
means of subsistence were plentiful and cheap. 
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with curds, three spices [mace, cardamom and cinnamon), and fragrant 
and refreshing buttermilk and gruel. He enjoyed the meal to the last 
mouthful. 

“When he asked for a drink she poured him water in a steady stream from 
the spout of a new pitcher—it was fragrant with incense, and smelt of fresh 
trumpet-flowers and the perfume of full-blown lotuses. He put the bowl to 
his lips, and his eyelashes sparkled with rosy drops as cool as snow; his ears 
delighted in the sound of the trickling water; his rough cheeks thrilled and 
tingled at its pleasant contact; his nostrils opened wide at its sweet fragrance; 
and his tongue delighted in its lovely flavour, as he drank the pure water in 
great gulps. Then, at his nod, the girl gave him a mouthwash in another 
bowl. The old woman took away the remains of his meal, and he slept 
awhile in his ragged cloak, on the pavement plastered with fresh cowdung. 

“Wholly pleased with the girl, he married her with due rites, and took 
her home. Later he neglected her awhile and took a mistress, but the wife 
treated her as a dear friend. She served her husband indefatigably, as she 
would a god, and never neglected her household duties; and she won the 
loyalty of her servants by her great kindness. In the end her husband was 
so enslaved by her goodness that he put the whole household in her charge, 
made her sole mistress of his life and person, and enjoyed the three aims of 
life—virtue, wealth and love. So I maintain that virtuous wives make their 
lords happy and virtuous.”89 


Subandhu, the next of the three great prose writers, is known only 
from one work, called after its heroine Vasavadatta, which tells of 
the vicissitudes of her love for the prince Kandarpaketu. Unlike 
Dandin, Subandhu was quite unable to tell a story, and had no sense 
ofcharacter. His merits lie in his ornate descriptions and his mastery 
of language, and his work consists of a series of descriptive tableaux, 
linked by a thin thread of narrative, each long description told in a 
single sentence which covers two or more pages of type. The work 
abounds in flowers of speech of all kinds—puns, doubles entendres, 
alliterations and assonances, and is a typical example of the Gauda 
(Bengali) style of literary composition, as distinguished from the 
simpler Faidarblia (Berar) style, with shorter, less involved sentences, 
employed by Kālidāsa and Dandin. It cannot be enjoyed in transla- 
tion and its merits are only apparent in the framework of its own 
standards. Of European literature perhaps Lily's Euphues and 
similar late Renaissance prose works most closely approach it in style 
and spirit, 

Bana’s style is similar to that of Subandhu, but his work is much 
more vital and congenial to Western taste. Not only do his elabo- 
rate descriptions show accurate and close observation, but throughout 
his two works, the “Deeds of Harga" (Harsacarita) and Kādam- 
bari, the personality of the author breaks through. In the former 
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work, moreover, he gives us a fragment of autobiography unparal- 
leled in Sanskrit literature. Bina was born of a well-to-do brahman 
family, and his mother died in his early childhood. At the age of 
fourteen he lost his father also, and, after a period of mourning, he 
began to sow his wild oats. He names with evident affection the 
bosom friends of his dissolute youth, which was spent in wandering 
from city to city among the intellectual bohemians of the time. His 
circle was remarkably wide, including ascetics of various sects, both 
orthodox and otherwise, literary men, actors, musicians, entertainers, 
doctors, and even humble people of low caste. The list of Bana’s 
friends, mentioned in no special order, is in itself sufficient to show 
how lightly the rules of caste weighed on the educated man. ‘The 
author gives us no details of his adventures, but it would seem that in 
the course of them he was received at the court of Harga, whom he 
offended in some way. Later he returned for a while to his home, 
and resumed the peaceful life of a country brahman; but soon a 
message came from Harga, demanding his attendance at court. He 
was at first received coldly, but afterwards was restored to favour. 

"Though religiously minded, Bana seems throughout his life to have 
transcended the bounds of orthodoxy and to have retained some of the 
unconventionality of his wild youth. He was not afraid to put forward 
opinions which might have made him unpopular with his royal patron 
—for instance he condemned the doctrine of royal divinity as gross 
sycophancy, and attacked the Machiavellian system of statecraft 
associated with the name of Kautilya as immoral and inhuman. Here 
and there in his work occur passages which show implicit sympathy 
with the poor and humble—a sentiment rarely found in ancient Indian 
literature—and he is a master of exact observation. For all the 
floweriness of his style Bána's outlook has more in common with that 
of the 20th century than that of any other early Indian writer. 

Of his two works the “Deeds of Harga" tells of the events leading 
up to Harsa’s rise to power with general authenticity, but with some 
evident exaggeration, and with a lack of circumstantial detail which 
the historian finds irritating. The work was apparently unfinished, 
since when it concludes the hero’s destiny is still somewhat in doubt. 
Kadambari is perhaps a conscious and successful attempt to im- 
prove on Subandhu's Vasavadattd. The story is a romance, told 
in a series of narrated episodes which link together to build up a com- 
plicated plot. ‘This work also was unfinished, and was completed by 
the author's son, whose prentice hand is quite evident. 

‘As an example of Bápa's style we give a somewhat abridged and 
adapted version of his description of Harsa’s army striking camp 
to march against his enemies, In the original the whole consists of a 
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single sentence, the basis of which is the phrase “ the royal court was 
filled with chieftains” near the end of the passage. The separate 
sentences or clauses of our translation are single compound words in the 
original. 


“Then it was time to go. The drums rattled, the kettledrums beat joy- 
fully, the trumpets blared, the horns blew, the conches sounded. By degrees 
the hubbub of the camp grew louder. Officers busily roused the King’s 
courtiers. The sky shook with the din of fast-hammering mallets and drum- 
sticks. The generals assembled the ranks of the subordinate officers. The 
darkness of the night was broken by the glare of a thousand torches which 
the people lighted. Lovers were aroused by the tramping feet of the women 
who kept watch. The harsh shouts of the elephant-marshals dispelled the 
slumber of their drowsy riders as awakened elephants left their stables. 

“Squadrons of horses woke from sleep and shook their manes. The camp 
resounded loudly as spades dug up the tent-pegs, and the tethering chains of 
elephants clinked as their stakes were pulled up. As the foragers re- 
leased the elephants all space was filled with the clanking of their fetters. 
Leather bags full to bursting were placed on their dusty backs, which had 
been rubbed down with tufts of hay. Servants rolled up the canvasses and 
awnings of tents and pavilions, and the bundles of tent-pegs were stored 
away in bulging leather sacks. Store-keepers assembled their stores, and 
many elephant-drivers loaded them. The dwellings of the vassals were 
cluttered with cups and cooking utensils, which were lifted on to the backs 
of elephants, steadied by their riders. he soldiers laughed as the fat strum- 
pets were dragged away by force, resisting vigorously with feet and hands. 
The many mighty and savage clephants trumpeted, as the girthbands 
of their bright harness were tightened, and restricted the freedom of their 
limbs. ... Camels neighed in annoyance as sacks were loaded on their backs. 

“The wives of highborn gentlemen were visited in their carriages by go- 
betweens sent by princes. Elephant-captains, who had forgotten that it was 
time to go, looked for their servants. The splendid horses of the King's 
favourites were led by footmen wealthy with their masters’ gifts. ‘Troops 
of handsome warriors adorned their bodies with circles of unguent, scented 
with camphor. The harness of the marshals’ horses was hung with bags of 
salted peas, little bells, and whistles.* Monkeys sat among the troops of 
horses, as the grooms straightened their tangled reins. Stablemen dragged 
sacks of musty fodder for the horses’ morning meal. The calls of the grass- 
cutters grew louder and louder. There was uproar in the stables as young 
horses strained and reared and swerved at the confusion of starting. ^ Girls 
hurried at the call of the riders of the harnessed horses with unguents 
for their faces. As the elephants and horses set out the poor folk of the 

* Cowell and Thomas (‘The Harsacarita of Bina, p. 200) take lavamakaldyt as “wooden 
figures of deer" on the basis of a late commentary. Lacuna means salt, and laldya a type 
of pea, and we believe the compound to mean a bag of salted peas, the horse's iron rations. 
"The translation of Arhlisi-náli-sandtha as " bells with reeds attached” is equally improb- 


able, The horse's harness would be hung with bells, but ndlf, "ced" or "tube", may 
‘well mean a whistle attached to the harness by a cord, and used for signalling. 
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neighbourhood ran up to loot the remains of the heaped grain. Donkeys 
plodded on together, loaded with piles of clothing. The trampled roads 
were filled with carts with creaking wheels. Oxen were loaded with equip- 
ment which would suddenly fall off. The strong oxen, first to be driven 
away, lagged behind, drawn by the grass which grew by the roadside. 
n front went the field-kitchens of the chief vassals. Standard bearers 
led the ranks. As the troops left their small huts hundreds of their friends 
came out to meet them. The feet of the elephants trampled the hovels by 
the roadside, and the people came out and threw clods at their keepers, who 
called on the bystanders to witness their assaults. Poor families ran from 
their wrecked and ruined huts. Oxen, bearing the wealth of unfortunate 
merchants, fled from the hubbub. Clearing a path through the crowd with 
the glare of their torches, runners led the way for the elephants bearing the 
women of the harem, Horsemen shouted to the dogs running behind them. 
‘The veterans praised the tall Tañgaņa horses, which trotted so smoothly 
and quickly that they made travelling a pleasure. Unhappy Southerners up- 
braided their fallen mules. The whole world was swallowed in dust. 
“The royal court was filled with chieftains who had come from every 
quarter, riding on cow-elephants, whose drivers bore bows adorned with 
stripes of gold-leaf. Seated within [rhe howdahs] their batmen carried 
their swords. Their betel-bearers fanned them with flywhisks. The soldiers 
seated in the rear bore bundles of javelins in cases. The trappings [of the 
elephants] bristled with curved sabres and gilded arrows. . . . The thighs 
Cof the chieftains] were clothed in fine-patterned silk, but their legs were 
covered with mud-stained trousers. . . . Their tunics were decked with dark 
jewels, which glistened against their bodies. They wore Chinese cuirasses, 
doublets adorned with bright clusters of pearls. . . . and scarves as bright 
as a parrot’s wing. All the ends of the earth were filled with knights and 
warriors, who hurried on with tossing shields and plumes. ‘The ends of 
heaven were loud with the jingling golden ornaments on the harness of the 
prancing Kamboja steeds in their hundreds. The ear was deafened by the 
harsh booming of hundreds of large kettledrums, mercilessly beaten. The 
roll was called. With upturned faces the footmen awaited the order to 
march,"40 


After Bana similar prose romances were often written, as well as 
stories in mixed prose and verse (campi), but none is of much literary 
importance, and most are derivative, pedantic and dull. 

‘Another branch of prose narrative literature was the fable, which 
we meet first in the Pali Jātakas. These cheerful little stories, whose 
actors are often talking animals, have much in common with the 
fables popular in ancient Greece, and there has been some discussion 
on the question of influence. Direct borrowing is unlikely, though it 
may be that some of the tales were derived from a common source in 
the ancient Middle East. Whatever the origin of these stories Indian 
folklore did influence the literature of the West, for one of the most 
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famous Indian collections of fables, the PaRcafantra, was translated 
into Pahlavi, or Middle Persian, in the 6th century. Thence it was 
translated into Syriac, and thence agai the ‘sth century, into 
Arabic. In various versions it appeared in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
and found its way all over Europe. The earliest English version is 
that of Sir Thomas North, called “The Morall Philosophie of Doni” 
after the name of the translator of the Italian version, which North 
used. This appeared in 1570, and was the earliest work of Indian 
literature (much garbled by successive translations) to be pub- 
lished in English, ‘The fables of La Fontaine are admittedly based 

n “Pilpay”, the form in which Vidyapati, the title of the Indian sage 
who is said to have narrated the stories, reached Europe. As well as 
the fables of La Fontaine the stories of Reynard the Fox, popular in 
the folk literature of many parts of Europe and given finished form 
by Goethe, owe much to this source. Other Indian tales, including 
several from the Brhatkathd (p. 499), found their way westwards, 
and the " Arabian Nights” owes several of its stories and themes to 
India, including some of the marvels met by Sindbad the Sailor. 

The Paitcatantra ("Five Treatises”) is in theory a book of in- 
struction in niti, or the conduct of one's affairs, especially intended for 
kings and statesmen. The little stories are contained in a framing 
narrative which tells how a king was distressed at the evil and 
stupidity of his sons, and entrusted them to a sage who reformed 
them in six months by telling them a series of fables. "The book 
exists in several versions of varying length and merit, mostly 
in prose, but with many verses of a gnomic type. The most 
famous of these versions is Nardyana’s Hitopadeéa (“Salutary Instruc- 
tion”), composed in Bengal in the 19th century. The work was in- 
tended as a “reader” for students of Sanskrit, and serves that purpose 
well down to the present day. Never was a school textbook better 
written, The author was compelled by his purpose to avoid the 
euphuisms and pedantries which affected most of the literature of his 
time, and he wrote lucidly and wittily, liberally including memorably 
terse gnomic stanzas, Ethically many of the stories are dubious, for 
they encourage caution and self-interest rather than altruism. The 
two stories we quote are boxed within others. 


"Ht is said: 
He who takes a well-spoken knave 
to be a man of his own stamp 
is fooled by rogues, like the brahman 
who was robbed of his goat.” 


“* How did that happen?” asked the King. 
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“In the forest of Gautama,” said Meghavarna, ‘there lived a brahman 
famous for his sacrifices. Once he went to a village and bought a goat for 
sacrifice, and as he was carrying it home on his shoulder he was seen by 
three rogues. "If we could find a way to get that goat,” they said to them- 
selves, “it would be a fine trick!” So they stationed themselves each under 
a tree about a [rofa apart. As the brahman passed by, the first rogue said, 
“Why, brahman, that's a dog you're carrying on your back!" “It’s not a 
dog,” replied the brahman,” it's a goat for sacrifice!” 

"Then the next rogue addressed him with the same words. This time 
the brahman put the goat on the ground and looked at it hard, and again 
slung it over his shoulder and went on, his mind wavering like a swing; for 


‘The words of rogues make even the mind of a good man waver. 
If he trusts them he dies like Pretty-ears." 


^" How did that happen?” asked the King. 


“In a forest land,’ he said, ' there lived a lion named Madotkata, who had 
three servants, a crow, a tiger and a jackal. Once as the three were out 
walking they met a camel, and they asked him whence he came, and whether 
he had fallen out of a caravan. He told them his story, and they took him 
back and handed him over to the lion, who gave him his freedom and 
security; and he took the name of Pretty-ears. 


“Later the lion was taken ill, and there was heavy rain and they were 
very distressed for want of food. So they agreed so to arrange matters that 
their lord should kill Pretty-ears. "Of what other use,” they said to them- 
selves, "is that eater of thorns to us?” “But how can we manage it,” said 
the tiger, " when our master has given him a pledge of security and has him in 
his favour?” “At a time like this," said the crow, “when the master is re- 
duced to skin and bone, he won't scruple at a sin; for 


A woman torn by hunger will abandon her child. 
A snake torn by hunger will eat its own eggs. 
What evil will a hungry man not do? 
Lean men are always pitiless! 


And, what is more, 


A drunkard, an imbecile, a lunatic, 
a man tired out, an angry man, a hungry man, 

a greedy man, a frightened man, a hasty man, 
or a man in love never do the right thing.” 


“After thus deliberating they all went to the lion. “Have you found 
anything to eat?" the lion asked. "We've done our best," they replied, 
“but we haven't found a thing!” “Well,” said the lion, "how are we to 
keep alive now?" ” said the crow, “if we don't get our natural food 
we'll all surely die." "And what," asked the lion, “is our natural food?” 
“*Pretty-ears!”” whispered the crow in the lion's ear. 
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“The lion touched the earth and covered his ears in horror. “We've 
given him a pledge of security,” he said, “and we must stand by it. How 
can we eat him? For 


Not gifts of land nor gifts of gold, 
mor gifts of cattle nor gifts of food 
are said to be the greatest gift 
Of all gifts greatest is the gift of safety. 


Moreover 


‘The merit of the horse-sacrifice, 
the fulfilment of all desires, 
comes to the man who protects 
those who take refuge with him.” 


“True!” said the crow. “Our lord must not kill him. But there's no 
reason why we shouldn’t so arrange things that he offers his body volun- 
tarily.” At this the lion kept silence. So when a suitable occasion offered 
the crow found a pretext to bring them all into the lion’s presence. “Sire,” 
he said, “however hard we try we can find no food. Your Majesty is weak 
from days of fasting. So now make a meal of my flesh, for 


All subjects are dependent on their lord. 
Only well-rooted trees bear fruit, 
and only when the king is strong 
do men's works prosper.” 


“ "I'd rather die myself than do such a thing!” said the lion. 
“Then the jackal made the same offer. “Never!” the lion replied. 


“The tiger next spoke up. “Let my lord live on my own body!" he 
said. “Such a thing can never be right!" the lion replied. 

“Finally Pretty-ears, full of confidence, offered himself in the same way. 
And, in accordance with his offer, the lion ripped his belly open and they all 
ate him up. 

7 Ard that is why I say: 

‘The words of rogues make even the mind of a good man waver. 
If he trusts them he dies like Pretty-ears. 


“Meanwhile the brahman met the third rogue, who spoke to him in the 
same way. This time he decided that his senses were defective. So he 
abandoned the goat, took a ritual ablution, and went home, while the rogues 
took the goat away and ate it. And so I say: 


He who takes a well-spoken knave 
to be a man of his own stamp 

is fooled by rogues like the brahman 
who was robbed of his goat.'"&1 
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The Pali language was closer to the speech of the ordinary man 
than was Sanskrit, and its style was in general simpler; but though 
they contain many fine passages the Pali scriptures are largely prosaic 
and repetitive. The same stock phrases and descriptions, often quite 
lengthy, occur again and again with a dull monotony which can only 
be circumvented by drastic abridgement. Yet the narrative portions 
of the Pali canon are frequently of much merit. Here for instance, 
somewhat abridged, is the canonical account of the Buddha’s “Great 
Retirement”, a passage of intense dramatic force. 


“Then lovely women, decked like the damsels of the gods with every 
kind of ornament and well trained in dance and song, began to perform. 
But the Bodhisattva had no taste for dancing, and for a while sleep overcame 
him. The women thought: ‘He for whose sake we danced and sang has 
fallen asleep—why should we trouble ourselves further?” And they put up. 
their instruments and lay down. The lamps of scented oil burned on. 

“The Bodhisattva awoke and sat cross-legged on his couch. He saw the 
women with their instruments laid aside, fast asleep. Saliva trickled from 
the mouths of some; some were covered in sweat; some ground their teeth 
in sleep; some snored; the garments of some were in disarray, so that they 
repulsively showed their private parts, When he saw them thus in their 
dishevelment he was more than ever disgusted with the life of passion. The 
great hall, decked like the heavenly palace of Indra, seemed to him like a 
charnel ground full of scattered corpses. Life seemed as fleeting as a house 
on fire. ‘How wretched it all is! How afflicted it all is!!” he cried, and his 
mind was set even more strongly on asceticism. ‘Today I must go forth 
on the Great Retirement,’ he thought, and he rose from his bed and went to 
the door. 

“There lay Channa, his head on the threshold. "Today I must go forth 
on the Great Retirement,’ he said, ‘get ready my horse’, . .. When he had 
thus sent Channa he thought “I will see my son’, and he went to the apart- 
ments of the Mother of Rahula, and opened the bedroom door. A little 
lamp of scented oil burned in the inner room. ‘The Mother of Rahula was 
sleeping on a bed thickly strewn with flowers, with her son’s head on her 
arm. The Bodhisattva set one foot on the threshold and stood gazing at 
them, ‘If I move her hand and take up my son I shall waken the queen,’ he 
thought, ‘and then I shall not be able to go. When I am a Buddha I will 
come back and see my son.” And he left the palace.’”42 


As a further example of Pali prose we give a Jataka tale. TI 
story, inculcating the fickleness of women, has of course no religious 
value, and its origin is certainly secular, but we give its framework, 
in order that the reader may see how the most unpromising material 
has been pressed into service for religious purposes. This story is 
typical of the terse dry style of the collection, and of the tales of 
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marvels which were very popular in India then as now. ‘The reader 
ill recall that the verses are the original, round which the story itself 
is built as a sort of commentary. 


“The Master, who was living at Jeta’s Grove at the time, told this story 
in connexion with a backsliding brother. ‘The Master asked him if he 
wanted to return to the world and regretted taking orders. ‘It’s all because 
of the wiles of women.’ the monk answered. ‘Brother,’ said the Master, 
“it’s impossible to keep on your guard against women! Wise men of old 
couldn't guard against them, even when they dwelt in the realms of the 
suparas."* And when the brother pressed him the Master told an old story. 

"'"In former times King Tamba ruled the kingdom of Bandras. He had a 
chief queen named Sussondi, a woman of the utmost beauty. The Bodhi- 
sattva was born then as a suparna. At that time there was an island of 
serpents called the Island of Seruma. In that island the Bodhisattva dwelt 
in a palace of suparnas. 

“One day he went to Banaras in human guise, and gambled with King 
Tamba. The attendants saw how fair he was, and told Sussondi that a 
handsome man was gambling with the King. She wanted to see him, so one 
day she put on all her ornaments and came to the gambling-hall, where, 
standing among her maids, she watched him. And then he saw the Queen. 
‘The two fell in love with one another. The King of the Suparnas stirred up 
a magic wind in the city, and everyone rushed from the royal palace, fearing 
that it might fall. With his magic power he created darkness, seized the 
Queen, and flew to his palace in the Isle of Serpents. 

"Nobody knew where Sussondi had gone, but the Suparna took his 
pleasure of her and went back to play with the King. Now the King had a 
minstrel named Sagga. Not knowing what had happened to the Queen he 
said to the minstrel, “Go and seek over land and sea, and find out where the 
Queen has gone." So he took money for his journey and, starting with the 
suburbs, he sought everywhere until he came to Bhrgukaccha. Just then 
some merchants of Bhrgukaccha were setting out by ship for the Land of 
Gold (Burma). He went up to them and said, "I'm a minstrel. If you'll 
remit my fare and take me with you I'll make music for you.” They agreed, 
took him aboard, and set sail. 

717 When the ship was well under way they called him to make music for 
them. “I'd willingly make music for you," he said, “but if I did the fish 
would leap out of the water and smash your ship". “ When a mere man 
makes music the fish don't get excited," they said, “so tune up!” “Then 
don't blame me for anything that may happen," he said, and he tuned 
lute and made music, with strings and voice in perfect unison. The fish 
heard the sound, and leapt with excitement. Then a sea-monster (makara) 
leapt from the sea, fell on the ship, and smashed it to pieces, Sagga lay on 
a plank and drifted with the wind to the Isle of Serpents, and landed by a 
banyan tree near the palace of the King of the Suparnas. 

"Now the King of the Suparnas had gone away to play dice, and so 

* A class of large mythical bird, of whom Garuda (p. $00) is the chief 
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Queen Sussondi had come down from the palace and was walking on the 
shore; and she saw and recognized Sagga the minstrel, and asked him how he. 
came. He told her all his story. She told him not to be afraid, and com- 
forted him, and clasped him in her arms, and had him taken to the palace, 
where she laid him on a couch. When he was revived she gave him fine 
food, bathed him in sweetly scented water, dressed him in fine clothes, 
adorned him with beautiful fragrant flowers, and again made him rest on the 
fine couch. So she cared for him, and whenever the King of the Suparnas 
returned she hid him; then, as soon as he went again, she took passionate 
pleasure with him. 

“When a month and half a month had passed, merchants from Banáras 
landed on that island at the foot of the banyan tree in search of fuel and 
water. He boarded their ship, went back to Baniras, and saw the King 
whilehe was gambling. Then he took his lute, and, making music, sang the 
first stanza: 


“There blows the scent of timira trees 
with the sounding of the evil sea, 
but Sussondi is far away. 
Tamba, desires torment me!” 


“When he heard this, the Supama sang the second stanza: 
“How did you cross the ocean? 
How came you to see Seruma? 
How was it, Sagga, 
that she and you did meet?" 


^" Then Sagga sang three stanzas: 
“From Bhrgukaccha there sailed 
traders in search of wealth. 
A monster broke their ship. 
1 floated on a plank. 


“In her soft and tender lap 
ever fragrant with sandal 
the gentle lady pillowed me, 
as a mother her own son. 


“This you should know, King Tamba, 
the fair-eyed lady gave me 
food with her own hands, 
and drink, and raiment, and a bed.” 


«en as the minstrel sang the Suparna was filled with regret. “Though 
I dwelt in the Palace of the Suparnas," he thought, “I could not keep her! 
What is the wanton to me?” So he brought her back, gave her to the King, 
and went away. And he never came again.” 

“When the story was over the Master declared the Four Noble Truths 
(p. 269), and identified the births. . .. ‘Ananda (p. 261) was the King of 
Banaras, and I was the King of the Suparnas.’””48 
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As examples of Pali poetry we give a few verses from the “Songs 
of the Elder Monks and Nuns^ (Theragatha and Therigatha), a 
collection of poems ascribed, falsely no doubt, to the great disciples 
of the Buddha in the early days of the Order. The style of these 
poems is simpler than that of courtly Sanskrit literature, and suggests 
the influence of popular song. The first is attributed to Ambapali, 
the beautiful courtezan of Vaiéali who became a Buddhist nun. 


“Black and glossy as a bee and curled was my hairs 
now in old age it is just like hemp or bark-cloth. 
Not otherwise is the word of the truthful. . 


“ My hair clustered with flowers was like a box of sweet perfume; 
now in old age it stinks like a rabbit's pelt. 
Not otherwise is the word of the truthful . 


“Once my eyebrows were lovely, as though drawn by an artist; 
now in old age they are overhung with wrinkles. 
Not otherwise is the word of the truthful. .. . 


“Dark and long-lidded, my eyes were bright and flashing as jewels; 
now in old age they are dulled and dim. 
Not otherwise is the word of the truthful... . 


“My voice was as sweet as the cuckoo's, who flies in the woodland 
thickets; 

now in old age it is broken and stammering. 

Not otherwise is the word of the truthful... . 


“‘Once my hands were smooth and soft, and bright with jewels and gold; 
now in old age they twist like roots. 
Not otherwise is the word of the truthful. . . . 


“Once my body was lovely as polished gold; 
now in old age it is covered all over with tiny wrinkles. 
Not otherwise is the word of the truthful. . . . 


“Once my two feet were soft, as though filled with down; 
now in old age they are cracked and wizened. 
Not otherwise is the word of the truthful. . . . 


“Such was my body once. Now it is weary and tottering, 
the home of many ills, an old house with flaking plaster. 
Not otherwise is the word of the truthful "t4 


Few ancient Indian poems show such a deep love of nature as some 
of these verses, ascribed to pious monks of the 5th century s.c. 
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“When the drum of the clouds thunders in heaven, 
and all the ways of the birds are thick with rain, 
the monk sits in the hills in ecstasy 
and finds no joy greater than this. 


“When by rivers covered with flowers, 
and gaily adorned with reeds of varied hue, 

the goodly monk sits on the bank in ecstasy 
he finds no joy greater than this. 


“When the rain pours down at night, 
and elephants trumpet in the distant thickets, 
the monk sits in the hills in ecstasy, 
and finds no joy greater than this." 45 


“When the crane with clear pale wing 
flies in fear from the black cloud, 
seeking shelter and finding none, 
The river Ajakarani gives me joy. 


“ Who would not love 
the rose-apple trees 
fair on either bank 
beside the great cavern? 


“Freed from the fear of flocks of cranes 
the frogs croak softly now. 

This is no time to leave the hills and streams ! 

Safe, good and pleasant is Ajakaran 


As an example of Pali descriptive poetry we give a stirring passage 
from the Ceylon Chronicle, the Mahdvamsa, describing the capture of 
Vijitanagara, the capital of the Tamil invader Elara, by the Sinhalese 
national hero, King Dutthagamani (161-137 ».c.), with the aid of his 
favourite elephant, Kandula. 


“The city had three moats, 
and was guarded by a high wall. 
Its gate was covered with iron 
hard for foes to shatter. 


“The elephant knelt on his knees 
and, battering with his tusks 
stone and mortar and brick, 
he attacked the iron gate. 
51 
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“The Tamils from the watch-tower 
threw missiles of every kind, 
balls of red-hot iron 
and [vessels of) molten pitch. 


“Down fell the smoking pitch 
upon Kandula's back. 
In anguish of pain he fled 
and plunged in a pool of water. 


“*This is no drinking bout!" 
cried Gothaimbara. 
Go, batter the iron gate! 
Batter down the gate!!* 


“In his pride the best of tuskers 
took heart and trumpeted loud. 

He reared up out of the water 
and stood on the bank defiant. 


“The elephant-doctor washed away 
the pitch, and put on balm. 
"The King mounted the elephant 
and rubbed his brow with his hand. 


“Dear Kandula, I'll make you 
the lord of all Ceylon!” 
he said, and the beast was cheered, 
and was fed with the best of fodder. 


“He was covered with a cloth, 
and he was armoured well 
with armour for his back 
of seven-fold buffalo hide. 


“On the armour was placed 
a skin soaked in oil. 
‘Then, trumpeting like thunder, 
he came on, fearless of danger. 


"' He pierced the door with his tusks. 
ith his fect he trampled the threshold. 
And the gate and the lintel 

crashed loudly to the earth." 47 
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Space will not permit more than a brief reference to the Prākrit 
scriptures of the Jainas, examples of which we have already quoted 
(P. 298f). In general they have little literary value. Like Jainism 
itself they tend to be arid, and, like the Pāli scriptures but in even 
greater measure, they repeat lengthy stock phrases and descriptions, 
which may have had some mnemonic value, but which to the modern 
reader are very irritating. Lengthy descriptions of the Tīrthañkaras, 
of pious monks, mighty kings, wealthy merchants, prosperous cities 
etc. occur over and over again, in exactly the same words through- 
out the canon, and give it a flavour of uninspired dryness. The style 
is somewhat more ornate than that of the Pali scriptures, and closer 
to courtly Sanskrit. 

‘The poetry of the Jainas is better than their prose. In this con- 
nexion we cannot refrain from quoting a remarkable poem, which is 
one of the most humorous things in ancient Indian literature, and 
which, by some lucky chance, has found its way into the Jaina canon, 
among the austere pages of the Sütralridiga. It is intended as a 
warning of the grim fate in store for the backsliding monk, and throws 
2 most unexpected light on one aspect of Indian marriage. Our 
translation is rather free, but we have tried to keep some of the lively 
vernacular style of the original. 


“A celibate monk shouldn't fall in love, 
and though he hankers after pleasure he should hold himself in check, 
for these are the pleasures 
which some monks enjoy. 


“If a monk breaks his vows, 
and falls for a woman, 
she upbraids him and raises her foot to him, 
and kicks him on the head. 


“Monk, if you won't live with me 
as husband and wife, 
T'I pull out my hair and become a nun, 
for you shall not live without me!” 


“But when she has him in her clutches 
it's all housework and errands! 
“Fetch a knife to cut this gourd!” 
“Get me some fresh fruit!” 


7! We want wood to boil the greens, 
and for a fire in the evening!” 
“Now paint my feet!” 
“Come and massage my back!” . . . 
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^" Get me my lip-salve!” 
“Find my sunshade and slippers!” 
"D want a knife to cut this string!” 
“Take my robe and have it dyed blue!” . . . 


“Fetch me my tweezers and my comb!’ 
“Get me a ribbon to tie my hair!" 
“Now pass me my looking-glass!” 
Put my toothbrush down beside me! 


“Fetch the pot and the drum and the rag-ball, 
for our little boy to play with!” 
“Monk, the rains are on the way, 
patch the roof of the house and look to the stores!” 


"' Bring me the chair with the twine seat, 
and my wooden-soled slippers to go out walking!” 
So pregnant women boss their husbands, 
just as though they were household slaves. 


“When a child is born, the reward of their labours, 
she makes the father hold the baby. 
‘And sometimes the fathers of sons 
stagger under their burdens like camels. 


“They get up at night, as though they were nurses, 
to lull the howling child to sleep, 
and, though they are shamefaced about it, 
scrub dirty garments, just like washermen. . . 


“So, monks, resist the wiles of women, 
avoid their friendship and company. 
‘The little pleasure you get from them 
will only lead you into trouble! "748 


A number of medieval works of a secular nature were written in 
Prakrit, chief of which are the poems “The Building of the Cause- 
way” (Setubandha), describing Ráma's invasion of Ceylon and falsely 
ascribed to Kalidasa; “The Slaying of the King of Bengal" (Gaude 
vadha), a long panegyric by the 8th-century poet Vakpati, describing 
the exploits of Yasovarman, king of Kanyakubja (p. 70); and a 
drama named after its heroine, Karpiiramafijari, by the 10th-century 
dramatist Rajasekhara. These works, though not without merit, are 
indistinguishable in style and content from comparable Sanskrit pro- 
ductions, and need not detain us. 
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"The most important literary work in Prakrit is the “Seven Hun- 
dred” (Saptasataka) of Hala. This is a large collection of self- 
contained stanzas of great charm and beauty, in the Aryd metre 
(p. 511f). Their traditional author was the shadowy Satavahana king 
Hila, who ruled in the Deccan in the 1st century a.p., but in fact many 
of these verses seem considerably later, and they must be looked on 
asanonymous. They are notable for their conciseness; like Amaru, 
their authors were able to suggest a whole story in four short lines. 
This great economy of words and masterly use of suggestion would 
indicate that the verses were written for a highly educated literary 
audience; but they contain simple and natural descriptions and re- 
ferences to the lives of peasants and the lower classes, which point to 
popular influence. The treatment of the love affairs of country folk 
reminds us of early Tamil poetry, and suggests that "Hala" may 
have tapped a widely diffused source in South Indian folksong. 


“Last night with scorn the lady gave the wanderer 
straw for his bed. 
his morning she gathers it together, 
weeping.” 


“This morning, my friend, 1 heard a man singing, 
and his song reminded me of my lover, 
and opened all the wounds 
that the shafts of the Love-god had made in my heart.” ” 


“Waiting for you, the first half of the night 
passed like a moment. 

‘The rest was like a year, 
for I was sunk in grief.” 


“When the season of rains, with its high clouds,* 
has passed like youth, 
the earliest single kisa flower 
comes, like a grey hair on the earth.” 


"' “Ungrateful lover, still I see the mud 
in the village street, 
which, on a rainy night, 
I trod for your sake, shameless one!” ” 49 


=n Tamil Literature 
The oldest Tamil literature goes back to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Its dating is still a matter of some dispute but it 
* There is a pun here on paokare, which may mean either “clouds” or “breasts”. 
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seems almost certain that the earliest stratum was composed before 
the great Pallava dynasty of Kaficl became dominant in the Tamil 
Land in the 6th century, and it is probably some centuries older than 
this. 

Tamil tradition tells of three literary academies (sarigam) which 
met at Madurai. The earliest of these was attended by gods and 
legendary sages, and all its works have perished. Of the second, there 
survives only the early Tamil grammar, Tolkappiyam. The poets of 
the Third Safgam, on the other hand, wrote the ““ Eight Anthologies” 
(Ettutogai), which are the greatest monument of ancient Tamil 
literature, as well as a number of later works. Some authorities have 
doubted the tradition of the Safigams, and it is almost certain that the 
grammar Tolkdppiyam, attributed to the Second Sangam, is later 
than many of the poems of the Third. But the tradition of the San- 
gams, which is a strongly held one, has no parallel in Northern 
legend, and we may believe that the bards of the Tamil Land, who 
wandered over the country enjoying the patronage of chieftains and 
villagers alike, would meet from time to time in the city of Madurai 
for great festivals of poetry and music, and that many of the verses of 
the Anthologies were recited there. 

"The poetry of the “Eight Anthologies” is little known outside the 
land of its origin, and its language is so archaic that the modern 
educated Tamil cannot read it without special study. The relation of 
the language of the Sangam literature to Tamil as it is now written is 
perhaps similar to that of Piers Plowman to modern English. The 
tradition of Tamil poetry at the time of the composition of these works 
must already have been a long one, for the poetic conventions finally 
fixed in the Tolkzppiyam had almost reached their finished form even 
in the earliest poems of the Anthologies. But their style is much 
nearer that of folk literature than is that of courtly Sanskrit verse. 
The life of the peasant and the scenes of the countryside, the bustle of 
the towns and the ruthlessness of war, are here depicted as though 
from direct experience, and with no formal unrealistic idealization. 

Together the “Eight Anthologies” * make up a very large body of 
poetic literature, and contain well over 2,000 poems, ascribed to more 
than 200 authors. To them must be added “The Ten Songs" (Pat- 
tuppāttu), containing ten longer poems of similar style but somewhat 
later date. Until the end of the last century this great collection was 


$ Narrini: 400 short poems on love, each of from nine to twelve lines; Kurualagai, 
400 love poems of rom four to eight lines each; dinguruniru, 000 short erotic posts; 
Padirrappatta, a short collection of eight (originally ten) poems, each of ten verte th 
praise of the king of the Cera country (Malabar); Parpadal, twenty-four (originally 
seventy) poems in praise of gods: Malitfoga, 150 love poems; digatdniru, 100 love: 
lyrics of varying length; and Parandriru, 400 poems in praise of kinga. 
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almost forgotten, even by the Tamils themselves; only within the 
last fifty years have the rare manuscripts containing it been edited 
and given to the world. Much is still untranslated, and the full and 
thorough study of the Saigam literature from the critical and his- 
torical point of view has yet to be made. 

Very early the Tamils developed the passion for classification which 
is noticeable in many aspects of ancient Indian learning. Poetry was 
divided into two main groups: “internal” (agam), dealing with love, 
and "external" (puram), dealing with the praise of kings. A further 
division was made according to the region of the Tamil Land to 
which the poem referred or was most appropriate. Conventionally 
there were five regions (tinai): the hills (kuriji), the dry lands 
(palai), the jungle and woodland (mullai), the cultivated plains 
(marudam), and the coast (neydal). Each was connected with some 
special aspect of love or war; thus the hills were the scene of poems 
on pre-nuptial love and cattle-raiding; the dry lands, of the long sepa- 
ration of lovers, and of the laying waste of the countryside; the 
jungle, of the brief parting of lovers, and of raiding expeditions; the 
valleys, of post-nuptial love or the wiles of courtezans, and of siege; 
and the seacoast, of the parting of fishermen’s wives from their lords, 
and of pitched battle. To each region were attributed its own appro- 
priate flowers, animals and people. Every poem of the “Eight An- 
thologies” was classified in one of the five sections, but much of the 
poetry was written with little regard for this formal classification. 

A unique feature of Tamil poetry is the initial rhyme or assonance. 
This does not appear in the earliest Tamil literature, but by the end 
of the Saigam period it was quite regular. The first syllable, or 
syllables, of each couplet must rhyme. Thus: 


ISAITAD' eninum iyarrior ārrāl 
ASAIYADu nirpadim énmai; ifaiyuħgal 
KANDARirai alaitiuh kānal an tan Serppa 
PENDIRum valaré marru.” 
‘Though you fail, to work and struggle, 
unwaveringly steadfast—this is manliness. 
Lord of the cool and lovely shore, where the waves shake the thorny 


groves! 
Will not even women flourish in prosperity 2&0 


This initial assonance, in some poems continued through four or 
more lines, is never to be found in the poetry of Sanskritic languages, 
or as far as we know, in that of any other language. Its effect, alittle 
strange at first, rapidly becomes pleasant to the reader, and to the 
Tamil is as enjoyable as the end rhyme of European poetry. 
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We give a brief anthology of short poems and extracts from this 
wonderful literature. * 


Here a mother tells of her son, who has gone to war. 


“If you lean against the pillar of my little home 
and ask the whereabouts of my son, 

I reply, “I cannot tell you’. 

Behold, like a tiger's cavern of rock, 

the womb that bore him! 

You will find him on the field of war."s* 


The three following poems are attributed to the poetess A\ 


aiyar. 


“Tt charms not like the harp, 

it accords not with the time-beat, 

it conveys no meaning, 

but the prattling of a son 

brings bliss to his father. 

So, O King Neduman Añji, 

through the grace of your favour 

my empty words are imbued with meaning. 

O King, you have overcome the enemy's forts, 
though unscaleable were their walls."33 


“To allow the little children of the village 
to wash clean its white tusks, 
the huge elephant will lie on the river bank. 
great King, you favour me like that! 
But to approach an elephant in rut is deat 
and you are death to your foes, O King 


Here Avvaiyar compares the wealth of the luxurious king of 
"Tondai (Kafici) with that of her own warlike chief. 


“ Bedecked with peacock-feathers, garlanded with flowers, 
fine are the Tondai spears in the spacious armoury, 

with their strong shafts, and sharp points bright with ghee. 
‘The weapons of my king are blunt with fighting, 

broken their points through parrying the thrusts of the foe. 
‘The swordsmith's forge is busy with repairs. 
My king, when rich, freely gives food away, 
when poor he messes with his men. 

He is the head of the family of the poor, 

yet great is he, with his sharp-pointed spear. 


* The first ten extracts are the work of Mr J. R. Marr, to whom we are much indebted 


for permission to use them. The other translations are our own, some made with the help 
of the many literal translations of Prof. P. T. S. Iyengar." 
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“O bee, fair of wing, ever in search of flower-garlands, 
tell me not what I fain would hear, but what you really saw! 
Among all the flowers you know is any more fragrant 
than the tresses of my lady of the close-set teeth? 

Graceful as the peacock she dwells, rich in love, with me!"'se 


“Ever anew aches my heart! 
Again and again I brush off the burning tears. 
My love, once peaceful at my side, grows restless. 
My heart aches!"sr 


“In the gathering night 
hushed of speech all men sweetly sleep. 
Devoid of wrath, 
countless people in the world are resting. 
T alone sleep not! 58 


Here a mother asks an ascetic the whereabouts of her daughter, 
who has eloped with her lover. The sage offers her this consolatio 


“Save to the wearer of its scent, 
of what use is the sandalwood tree, 
even to the mountains amic hich it was born? 
If you ponder the matter, it is so with your daughter. 


“Except to the wearer of it 
of what avail is the highly prized white pearl, 
even to the sea in which it was reared? 
If you ponder the matter, it is so with your daughter."sP 


Here a girl speaks to her playmate: 


^ What bright bracelets you have! Do listen! 
As I was playing in the road 
he kicked over my mud castle with his foot, 
and snatched the garland from my head, 
and ran away with my striped ball. 
How he teased me, the naughty boy! 


Another day my mother and I 

were together, when a voice called out: 

* Whoever's at home, please give me some water!” 
Mother said to me: “My dear, 

fill the gilded vessel, and give him water to drink!" 

I went out, not knowing who it was. 

He caught my wrist, with the bangles on, and squeezed it, 
and I was frightened, and cried out: 
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“Mother, just look what he's done!” 

She was very upset, and hurried down, 

but I told her he'd hiccups because of the water. 
He looked at me as if he could Kill me, 

but then the rogue made friends with a smile."to 


Here a newly married girl makes her first attempts at cooking: 


“Her fingers, slender as the kinda] blossom, had been squeezing the 
new curds. 

Her clothes had not been washed since she wiped her fingers on them. 

The appetizing steam had got into her lily-like eyes. 

Yet, as she rubbed them, he just said, "The curry you've cooked is 
delicious.” 

He of the bright brow was most pleased with what he was eating." 


Striking touches of natural description often illumine the rather 
monotonous panegyric: 


“Though the milk turn sour, though day turn to night, 
though the path of the Vedas lead men astray, 
may you stand unshaken, long famed, with loyal 
supporters, that, in the foothills of the mountains, 
the large-eyed mother doe with her small-headed fawn 
may sleep secure at evening by the flame of the three fires 
of hermits who perform hard penances.”®2 


Unfailing in the hard tasks of war, 
king, like death, for whom there is no cure, 
though the earth be moved from her place, your name is eternal— 
you, whose legs wear. golden anklets, whose broad breast 
is spread with drying sandal-paste! 
In an uninhabited land, a land of bitter hardship, 
a land without water, a land of long track 
your valiant warriors fight, unerring in their archery, 
gazing afar, with their hands hung over their eyes. 
"There, in the silk-cotton tree, where roads diverge, 
the eagle, with trim feathers and crooked beak, 
wails over the new cairns of those who have shot their arrows,"e$ 


Here a girl consoles her lovelorn friend: 


“The toiling fishermen catch the shoals 
in their close-meshed nets, and the soft-headed prawn, 
thin as the cassia bud in the forest. 


“*Like hunters who chase the deer in the woods 
young fishermen chase in the waste of the waters 
the saw-toothed shark, and retum with meat. 
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“They return to the shore and unload on the sand, 
where the wind plays wild across the saltpans, 
and soon the street of the fishing village 
will ring with the wheels of your lover's chariot.’ "64 


A young man praises his sweetheart’s cookery: 


“At every post before the house 
is tied the gentle calf of a crooked-horned buffalo. 
‘There dwells my sweetheart, curving and lovely, 
languid of gaze, with big round earrings, 
and little rings on her tiny fingers. 


“She has cut the leaves of the garden plantain 
and split them in pieces down the stalk 
to serve as platters for the meal. 
Her eyes are filled with the smoke of cooking. 
Her brow, as fair as the crescent moon, 
is covered now with drops of sweat. 
She wipes it away with the hem of her garment 
and stands in the kitchen, and thinks of me. 


‘Come in then, if you want a good meal! 
You'll see her smile and show her tiny 
sharp teeth, whom I long to kiss.’ "8 


A village festival: 


“The farmers who harvest rice in the hot sun 
now leap into the waves of the clear sea. 
The sailors, captains of stout craft, 
drink strong liquor and dance for joy, 
as they clasp the bright-bangled hands of women 
who wear garlands of clustering punnai. 


“In the cool woods, where the bees seek flowers, 
women, bright-bangled and garlanded, drink 
the juice of the palm and the pale sugar-cane, 
and the juice of the coconut which grows in the sand, 
then running they plunge into the sea."t6 


A poignant description of famine: 


“The hearth has forgotten cooking : 
It is overgrown with moss and mould. 
The woman, thin with hunger, 
has breasts like wrinkled bladders. 
‘Their nipples are quite dry, 
but the child chews them, weeping. 
She looks down at his face 
and tears hang on her lashes.”67 
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Our final quotation from the “Eight Anthologies” 
a neglected wife: 


is the plaint of 


“My garment smells of ghee and frying curry, 
and is stained with dirt and lampblack. 


^ My shoulders stink with the sweat of the child 
whom I carry upon them and feed at my breast. 


“I cannot face my lord, who, in gay attire, 
rides in his car to the street of the harlots."08 


‘The next stratum of Tamil literature shows much greater Aryan 
influence. Aryan religious ideas and practices, not unknown even in 
the Eight Anthologies, had by now been thoroughly grafted on to the 
original Tamil heritage, and Jaina influence is prominent. "The 
Eighteen Minor Works” (Padinenkilkapakku) are largely gnomic 
and moralizing in character, the two most famous being the Tiruk- 
kural, and the Naladi; The former, sometimes called the “ Bible 
of the Tamil Land” is a series of brief metrical proverbs on many 
aspects of life and religion, and we have already quoted some of its 
aphorisms (p. 339). We add a few others of a more secular type. 


“Vain is the kingdom where are all good things 
but no love between ruler and ruled.” 
“Even the hermit ceases his penance 
if the husbandman folds his arms.” 


“Earth laughs in scorn 
at those who plead poverty.” 


No food is sweeter than rice-gruel, 
when you have worked for it.” 


“Wide as the sea is the joy of love, 
but wider still the sorrow of parting.” 


“Love is stronger than wine, 
for the very thought of it intoxicates.” 


“Sweethearts delight in a lover's quarrel 
for the greater delight of making it up.” 


Naladiyar is more formal and literary in style, and contains verses of 
much merit and high ethical content. 
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"Better hatred than the friendship of fools. 
Better death than chronic illness. 
Better to be killed than soul-destroying contempt. 
Better abuse than praise undeserved.” 


“True housekeeping is to eat a meal 
sharing, as far as may be, with friend and foe alike. 
The useless men who eat their food alone 
will never pass the gate of heaven.” 


“Though you feed him with care from a golden dish 
a dog will always prefer carrion, 
‘Though you deal with the base as you would with the good 
their deeds will always show them up.” 


“ Hillmen remember their lovely hills. 
Farmers remember their fertile fields. 
The good remember another's kindness. 
‘The base recall only fancied slights.” 


“As a scroll read by one who well understands it, 
as wealth to the man of generous spirit, 
as a sharp sword in a warrior's hand, 
is the beauty of a faithful wife.” 


“To those who once embraced their lovers. 
whose broad chests were hung with garlands, 
when their loved ones are away 
the thunder sounds like a funeral drum,” 70 


By the 6th century Aryan influence had penetrated the whole of the 
Tamil land, and her kings and chiefs worshipped and supported the 
gods of Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism. The indigenous style of 
poetry was rapidly altering under the influence of Sanskrit, and Tamil 
poets took to writing long poems which they called by the Sanskrit 
name kdvya. The earliest and greatest of these is “The Jewelled 
Anklet” (Silappadigdram), which is still very different from Sanskrit 
poetry. Though written for an educated audience and in faultless 
literary style it is near to the life of the people; it is by comparison 
realistic, dealing with the lives of two ordinary folk enmeshed in 
unhappy circumstance, and, unlike the Sanskrit courtly "epic", it 
sounds a note of true tragedy. 

The traditional author of the poem was Ilahgóvadigal, a grandson 
of the great Cola king Karikalan, who lived in the 1st or 2nd century 
AD. The tradition is certainly false, and the poem is several 
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centuries later, Its author, whoever he was, though a great poet, was 
not a great storyteller. His tale was well known to his hearers, and 
he could afford to be irritatingly allusive and terse in important nar- 
rative passages, and linger lovingly over interesting description. He 
successfully drew together all the themes of earlier Tamil poets and 
welded them into a whole, in the framework of the story of the luck- 
less Kovalan and Kannagi. Rightly this poem and Kamban’s 
Ramayanam are looked on as the national Epics of the Tamil people. 
We give an outline of the story, with a translation, considerably 
abridged, of its climax, which has a grimly baroque force and splen- 
dour, unparalleled elsewhere in Indian literature. It is imbued with 
both the ferocity of the early Tamils and their stern respect for justice, 
and, incidentally, throws much light on the character of early Tamil 
kingship, 


Kovalan, the son of a wealthy merchant of the city of Pugar or Kaviri- 
ppattinam, married Kannagi, the lovely daughter of another merchant. For 
some time they lived together happily, until, at a festival at the royal court, 
Kovalan met the dancer Madavi, and fell in love with her. He bought her 
favours and in his infatuation forgot Kannagi and his home. Gradually he 
spent all his wealth on the dancer, even to Kannagi's jewels. At last he was 
penniless, and returned repentantly to his uncomplaining wife. Their only 
fortune was a precious pair of anklets, which she gave to him willingly. 
With these as their capital they decided to go to the great city of Madurai, 
where Kovalan hoped to recoup his fortunes by trade. 

On their arrival at Madurai they found shelter in a cottage, and Kóvalan 
went to the market, to sell one of Kannagi’s anklets. But the queen of 
Neduiijeliyan, king of the Pandyas, had just been robbed of a similar anklet 
by a wicked court jeweller. ‘The jeweller happened to see Kovalan with Kan- 
nagi’s anklet, and immediately seized it and informed the King. Guards 
were sent to apprehend Kovalan, who was cut down immediately, without 
trial. When the news was brought to Kannagi she fainted away; but she 
quickly recovered and, with her eyes ablaze with anger, she went out into 
the town, carrying the remaining anklet in her hand as proof of her husband's 
innocence. 


“*Chaste women of Madurai, listen to me! 
"Today my sorrows cannot be matched. 
"Things which should never have happened have befallen me. 
How can I bear this injustice?” . .. 


“All the folk of the rich city of Madurai 
saw her, and were moved by her grief and affiiction, 
In wonder and sorrow they cried: 
“Wrong that cannot be undone has been done to this lady! 
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“Our King's straight sceptre is bent! 
What can this mean ? 
Lost is the glory of the King Over Kings, 
the Lord of the Umbrella and Spear! . . ~ 


“A new and a mighty goddess 
has come before us, 
In her hand a golden anklet! 
What can this mean? 


This woman afflicted and weeping 
from her lovely dark-stained eyes 
is as though filled with godhead! 
What can this mean?" 


“Thus, raising loud accusing voices, 
the people of Madurai befriended and comforted her, 
and among the tumultuous throng 
some showed her her husband’s body. 


“She, the golden vine, beheld him, 
but her he could not see. 


“Then the red-rayed sun folded his fiery arms 
and hid behind the great mountain, 
and the wide world 
was veiled in darkness. 


“In the brief twilight 
Kannagi cried aloud 
and the whole cit 
echoed her w 


8- 


“In the morning she had taken the wreath from his neck 
and decked her hair with its flowers; 
in the evening she saw him lying 
in a pool of his own blood. 


“But he saw not the agony of her grief 
as she mourned in sorrow and wrath, 


“Are there women here? Are there women 
who could bear such wrong 
done to their wedded lords? 
‘Are there women here? Are there such women? 
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"Are there good men here? Are there good men 
who cherish their children 
and guard them with care? 
Are there men here? Are there such men? 


"Is there a god here? Is there a god 
in this city of Madurai, where the sword of a king 
has slain an innocent man? 
Is there a god here? Is there a god?" 


“Lamenting thus she clasped her husband's breast, 
and it seemed that he rose to his feet and said, 
“The full-moon of your face has faded," 
and he stroked her face with his hands. 


“She fell to the ground, sobbing and crying, 

and clasped her lord’s feet with her bangled hand: 
and he left behind his human form 

and went, surrounded by the gods. 


*' And, as he went, he said, 
“My darling, you must stay!” 


sion,’ she cried. 


“I will not join my lord 
till my great wrath is appeased! 
1 will see the cruel King, 
and ask for his explanation!” 


“And she stood on her feet, 
her large eyes full of tears, 

and, wiping her eyes, 
she went to the gate of the palace. 


7T saw, alas, I saw in a dream 
the sceptre fall and the royal umbrella. 
The bell at the palace gate rang of itself, 
while the whole heaven shook in confusion! 


"*' A darkness swallowed the sun, 
a rainbow glowed in the night, 
and a burning meteor 
crashed to the earth by day.” 


“Thus spoke the Queen, 
and took her maids and her bodyguard, 
and went to the King on the lion-throne, 
and told him her evil dream, 
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“Then came a cry from the gate: 
“Ho, Gatekeeper! Ho, Gatekeeper!! 
Ho, Gatekeeper of the King who has lost wisdom, 
whose evil heart has swerved from justice !! 


“Tell the King that a woman with an anklet, 
an anklet from a pair of tinkling anklets, 
a woman who has lost her husband, 
is waiting at the gate.” 


“And the gatekeeper went to the King and said: 
“A woman waits at the gate. 
She is not Korravai, goddess of victory, 
with triumphant spear in her hand. 


“Filled with anger, boiling with rage, 
a woman who has lost her husband, 
an anklet of gold in her hand, 
is waiting at the gate.” ” 


Kannagi was then admitted to the King's presence. 
^ Crucl King, this I must say... . 


“My lord Kóvalap came 

to Madurai to earn wealth, 

and today you have slain him 
as he sold my anklet." 


"''Lady,' said the King, 
“it is kingly justice 
to put to death 
an arrant thief.’ 


‘Then Kannagi showed her anklet to the King. On comparing it very care- 
fully with the remaining anklet of the pair belonging to the Queen, he 
realized that Kóvalan had been innocent. 


“When he saw it the parasol fell from his head 
and the sceptre trembled in his hand. 
“Tam no king,’ he said, 
‘who have heeded the words of the goldsmith. 


"Iam the thief. For the first time 
T have failed to protect my people. 
Now may I die!’ 
[And he fell to the ground, dead. ] 
sa 
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Then Kannagi said to the Queen: 
“If T have always been true to my husband 
I will not suffer this city to flourish, 
but I will destroy it as the King is destroyed! 
Soon you will see that my words are true!" 


“And with these words she left the palace, 
and cried out through the city, ‘Men and women 
of great Madurai of the four temples, 
listen! Listen you gods in heaven! 


“Listen to me, you holy sages! 
I curse the capital of the King 
who so cruelly wronged 
my beloved lord!” 


“With her own hand she tore the left breast from her body. 
Thrice she surveyed the city of Madurai, 


calling her curse in bitter agony. 
"Then she flung her fair breast on the scented street. . . 


“ And the burning mouth of the Fire-god opened 
as the gods who guarded the city closed their doors. 


“The high priest, the astrologer and the judges, 
the treasurer and the learned councillors, 
the palace servants and the maids, 
stood silent and still as painted pictures 


“The elephant-riders and horsemen, 
the charioteers and the foot-soldiers 
with their terrible swords, all fled from the fire 
which raged at the gate of the royal palace. . . ~ 


“And the street of the sellers of grain, 
the street of the chariots, with its bright-coloured garlands, 
and the four quarters of the four classes 
were filled with confusion and flamed like a forest on fire. . . ~ 


“In the street of the singing girls 

where so often the tabor had sounded 
with the sweet gentle flute and the tremulous harp . 
the dancers, whose halls were destroyed, cried out: 


“Whence comes this woman? Whose daughter is she? 
A single woman, who has lost her husband, 
has conquered the evil King with her anklet, 
and has destroyed our city with fire!” 71 
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At last the patron goddess of the city interceded with Kannagi, and she 
agreed to withdraw her curse, and the fire abated. Weak with loss of blood 
from her self-amputated breast, Kannagi struggled to a hill outside the city, 
where, after a few days, she died, and was reunited with Kovalan in heaven. 
Meanwhile the news of her death spread throughout the Tamil Land. She 
was deified, and temples raised and festivals held in her honour, and she 
became the patron goddess of wifely loyalty and chastity. 


A little later than “The Jewelled Anklet” was composed its sequel 


Manimégalai, attributed to the poet Süttan of Madurai. Though 
by tradition it is the earlier of the two all other evidence suggests the 
opposite, for it assumes the reader's knowledge of “The Jewelled 
Anklet”, to which it is a sort of Buddhistic supplement. “The 
Jewelled Anklet”, though containing many religious and moral 
lessons, was primarily written to tell a story, while in Manimé- 
galai the story is a mere framework for philosophical polemic, and 
the atmosphere of the narrative passages has some of the other- 
worldly formality of the courtly Sanskrit kivya. The heroine, Mani- 
mégalai, is the daughter of Kovalan, the hero of “The Jewelled 
Anklet”, by the dancer Madavi, who became a Buddhist nun on hear- 
ing of her former lover's death. The story tells of the love of Prince 
Udayakumaran for Manimégalai, and the miraculous preservation of 
her chastity. In the end she becomes a Buddhist nun like her mother, 
and most of the poem is taken up with her discussions with members 
of various sects, both Hindu and heterodox, and her triumphant 
refutation of their doctrines. 

A third Tamil “epic”, Sivaga-Sindamani, describes the exploits of 
the hero Sivaga or Jivaka, a superman who excels in every art from 
archery to the curing of snake-bite, and who wins a new bride for his 
harem with every feat, only to become a Jaina monk after his many 
triumphs. The author was a Jaina, Tiruttakkadévar. His work is 
fantastic and lacking in any contact with real life; its style is elegant 
and ornate, and much influenced by courtly Sanskrit. It is definitely 
later than the other two “epics”. 

By now Tamil poets were not satisfied with their own traditions, 
and translations and adaptations of many Northern works were made, 
the most notable of which is Kamban's Ramdyanam, composed in the 
9th century. This great poem is still known and loved in the Tamil 
Land, and is by no means a mere translation of the original, for 
Kamban adapts themes as he thinks fit, and here and there adds 
episodes of his own. It is noteworthy that in Kamban's hands the 
demon Ravana frequently takes on the proportions of a heroic figure, 
and contrasts favourably with the rather weak and unimpressive Rama. 
Like Milton, Kamban was of the devil’s party without knowing 
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it. The real glory of medieval Tamil literature, however, is un- 
doubtedly the hymns of the Saivite and Vaisnavite devotional teachers, 
which are among the great religious literature of the world, and which 
we have discussed and quoted in another connexion (p. 3308). Other 
than these, later Tamil literature produced little of the first order. 
The canon of the Tamil Saivites contains work of merit (p. 93+), but 
the adaptations of the Puranas and the lengthy commentaries on 
earlier literature, though not unimportant, need not be discussed 
here.* 

"The early literatures of Canarese, Telugu and Malayalam, which 
had begun to be written before the end of our period, are less im- 
portant than that of Tamil, and need not detain us. They originated 
at a time when Aryan influence was already thoroughly entrenched, 
and, though containing many beauties, lack the originality of early 
"Tamil poetry. Thus they cannot aspire to the importance of Tamil, 
which can claim one of the longest unbroken literary traditions of 
any of the world’s living languages. 


Folk Poetry + 

The literatures which we have been discussing were all the work 
of literary schools with formal conventions and long traditions. Some 
poetry, obviously, is less formalized than that of classical Sanskrit, 
and here and there, notably in the verses of the Tamil anthologies 
and the Prakrit Saptagataka, we seem to catch echoes of folk-song and 
popular oral literature. No Indian writer, however, as far as we 
know, thought fit to record the folk-song of ancient India, which, if 
we are to judge by modern analogy, must have been plentiful and 
of high quality. But a few verses have been preserved in Chinese 
translation, which may well be the words of genuine folk-songs of 
pre-Gupta times. 

[hat part of the Buddhist canon called Samyutta Nikdya (p. 267) 
was first translated into Chinese about a.D. 440, from a manuscript 
acquired in Ceylon by Fa-hsien in 411. At the end of the book occurs 
a section which is not to be found in the Pali version as it exists at 


4 Perhaps the greatest literary Br în ater Tamil was Viramānugivar (1650-1747), 
a pseudonym of Father Costanzo Bese an Italian Jesuit who taught for tet sis years 
inthe Tami country. Like many early Christian missionaries, he lived in WII Indian 
fashion and attained a complete mastery of the Tamil language and literary conventions 
itis dou if any European before or since has gained so profound a knowledge st at 
Indian language. escis Tong poem Tambaram, tes stores from the Old aed New 
Testaments in ornately beaut Tamil. -His style and the rcamemt of his temes were 
diogeier in keeping wth tradition, but the lere of Tasso hs been aed i e 

"1 The material fr this section, together with the translations of the Chinese verses, 
hag been provided by Dr Arthur Waley. We are much indebted to him for the honour 
‘of being permitted to publish them herë Tor the first time 
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present, but which must have been included in Fa-hsien’s manuscript. 
Probably the verses here quoted were sung in India between the time 
of the codification of the Pali canon in the 1st century s.c. (p. 266) 
and the beginning of the 5th century A.D. 

‘The passage in question describes a monk, who hears the singing 
of various secular songs, and converts them to Buddhist purposes by 
comparatively slight alterations. Thus the first verse quoted is 
capped by the monk with a pious wish that he may gently flow to 
Nirvana, and so on. 

The song of a lady who got on badly with her “in-laws”: 


“O river Ganges, all I now want 
is to go with your waters that flow gently to the sea; 
that never again by my father- and mother-in-law 
I may at every turn be scolded and abused.” 


The song of a melon-thief: 


“Bright moon, I beg you not to come out. 

Wait where you are till I have cut these melons. 
But when I have got my melons safely away, 
then come out or not, just as you please.” 


‘The song of a poor man: 


“So long as I own just one pig, 
and a single jar full of good wine, 
one cup to pour the wine into, 
and someone to fill my cup again and again— 
so long as I own just as much as that, 
there is nothing else that bothers me at all." 


"The song of a girl who, going to a tryst with her lover on a rainy 
night, slips and falls in the mud:, 


“The hair of my head is all loose and astray; 
my lovely necklace has fallen in the deep mud. 
My rings and bracelets are all broken and spoil 
"when I come to my lover, what shall I give him to wear?” 


The song of a lover, picnicking with his mistress: 


“With thoughts of love, all for our ease and pleasure, 
we loiter under the shade of the green trees. 
‘The running stream flows swift and clear, 
the sound of my zither is very tuneful and sweet. 
‘The spring weather is just right for our jaunt; 
what happiness could there be greater than ours?” 
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Advice to a dove: 


“Dove, my bird, you must lay up your stores— 
sesamum-seed, rice, millet and the rest— 
and take them to a tree on the very top of the hill, 
and make yourself a nest-cavern high and bright. 
‘Then when Heaven sends the rainy season 
you will be sure of lodging, food and drink." 


x 


EPILOGUE: THE HERITAGE OF INDIA 


THE IMPACT OF THE WEST 


Twp1a’s ancient culture did not perish before the onslaughts of the 
Muslims, as did that of Persia. Under the rule of some of the Delhi 
sultans of the Middle Ages there was persecution, and we read of 
temples being razed to the ground and brahmans put to death for 
practising their devotions in public; but in general the Muslims were 
reasonably tolerant, and at all times Hindu chiefs continued to rule 
in outlying parts of India, paying tribute to their Muslim overlords. 
Conversions to Islim were numerous, though only in a few regions 
were the majority of Indians persuaded to embrace the new faith, 
Hindu and Muslim lived side by side and, after a few centuries, the 
Hindus in those parts of India dominated by Muslims often accepted 
the situation as normal. In such conditions mutual influence was in- 
evitable. Hindus began to learn Persian, the official language of their 
Muslim rulers, and Persian words found their way into the verna- 
culars. Well-to-do Hindu families often adopted the system of “strict 
parda” from the Muslims, and made their womenfolk veil their faces 
in public. The surviving Hindu kings borrowed new military 
techniques from the Muslims, learnt to employ cavalry with greater 
effect, and to use heavier armour and new types of weapon. One 
great religious teacher of medieval India, Kabir (1440-1518), a 
poor weaver of Banaras, taught the brotherhood of Hindu and Muslim 
alike in the fatherhood of God, and opposed idolatry and caste prac- 
tices, declaring that God was equally to be found in temple and 
mosque. Later, Nanak (1469-1538), a teacher of the Panjab, taught 
the same doctrine with even greater force, and founded a new faith, 
that of the Sikhs, designed to incorporate all that was best of both 
Hinduism and Islam, 

Nevertheless the Muslim invasions, and the enforced contact with 
new ideas, did not have the fertilizing effect upon Hindu culture 
which might have been expected. Hinduism was already very con- 
servative when the lieutenants of Muhammad of Ghor conquered 
the Ganges Valley. In the Middle Ages, for every tolerant and 
progressive teacher there must have been hundreds of orthodox 
brahmans, who looked upon themselves as the preservers of the im- 
memorial Aryan Dharma against the barbarians who overran the holy 
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land of Bharatavarsa. Under their influence the complex rules of the 
Hindu way of life became if anything stricter and more rigidly 
applied. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries the Mughal emperors unified practic- 
ally the whole of North India and much of the Deccan, and built up an 
empire such as had not been seen since the days of the Guptas. The 
Mughal period was one of great splendour, which has left its mark on 
India in the form of many lovely buildings, wherein Islamic and 
Hindu motifs often blended in a perfect unity. The Taj Mahal at 
Agra, the Mughal capital, is of course the most famous memorial of 
the times. Akbar (1555-1606), the contemporary of Queen Eliza- 
beth I and the first of the four great Mughal emperors, fully realized 
that the Empire could only stand on a basis of complete toleration, 
All religious tests and disabilities were abolished, including the hated 
ll-tax on unbelievers. Rajput princes and other Hindus were given 
high offices of state, without conversion to Islám, and inter-communal 
marriages were encouraged by the example of the Emperor himself. 
If the policy of the greatest of India’s Muslim rulers had been con- 
tinued by his successors, her history might have been very different. 

The great-grandson of Akbar, Aurangzeb (1659-1707), reversed 
the policy of toleration. Restrictions were placed on the free practice 
of Hindu rites and preferment at court was confined to orthodox 
Muslims; later the tax on non-Muslims was reimposed. After nearly 
a century of equality this was bitterly resented by many Hindus, 
especially by the chiefs, many of whom had loyally served the earlier 
Mughals. The main resistance came from the Western Deccan 
where, around Poona, the Maratha chief Sivaji (1627-1680) laid the 
foundations of a new Hindu empire. At about the same time the 
Sikhs of the Panjab, incensed at the new policy and the persecution of 
their leaders, reformed their faith, and were welded into a closely- 
knit martial brotherhood. When the aged Aurangzeb died the 
Mughal empire was virtually at an end. 

Politically the 18th century was one of Hindu revival. Though the 
Maratha successors of Śivājī could not build up a large, closely-knit 
empire their horsemen ranged far and wide over India, levying tribute 
from local chiefs, Hindu and Muslim alike. In the Panjab towards 
the end of the century the Sikhs built an important kingdom, and 
almost everywhere Islam was on the defensive. But there was still 
no real cultural revival in Hinduism. Siva, a brilliant leader, a just 
ruler, and a statesman of consummate craft, was conservative in his 
outlook, and appeared to his contemporaries rather as a restorer of 
the old than as a builder of the new. Unlike Akbar, he had no fresh 
vision of a state transcending religious differences, though he learnt 
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much from the Mughals in statecraft and military science and re- 
spected the faith of his adversaries, The Marathas did not encourage 
reforms in Hindu society, and the India of the 18th century was if 
anything more conservative than it had been in the days of the first 
Muslim invasions. 

It was through the influence of Europe that revival came. Early in 
the 16th century the Portuguese founded the first European trading 
stations and settlements. They were followed by Dutch, British, 
Danes and French, and throughout the 17th century the number of 
European "factories" increased. In the 18th century, with the break- 
up of the Mughal empire, the Europeans began to take greater 
terest in local politics, and by the early 19th century the British East 
India Company had virtually pushed out its rivals and dominated 
most of the sub-continent. The comparative ease with which the 
British established their supremacy is a measure of the political 
decadence of India at the time. By the middle of the 19th century 
the whole of India was either directly ruled by Britain, or governed 
indirectly through petty princes with local autonomy. A new 
conqueror had come, a conqueror far more alien to the Hindu than the 
Muslims had been, with an aggressive culture and immense technical 
superiority. 
idu society reacted at first to the British rulers as it had done to 
the Muslims, tending to withdraw itself even more into the closed 
circle of its ancient traditions, and there was no realization of a funda- 
mental break with the past. From the orthodox point of view the 
British rulers of India constituted a caste, low in the social scale, which 
had succeeded in gaining political power. This caste had its own 
rules and customs which were not those of the Aryan, and should there- 
fore not be imitated. The British readily accepted this position, and, 
after the 18th century, made few attempts at social contact. Any real 
friendship between Englishman and Indian became more and more dif- 
ficult as the century progressed—in fact the Englishman in India uncon- 
sciously tended to adopt the ideas of social stratification of the Indians 
whom he ruled, and to look upon his own people as members of a 
class so exalted above the Indians that any close association with them 
was taboo. This attitude was strengthened by the Mutiny of 1857. 

Nevertheless the presence of Europeans could not but have its 
effect. Except in certain parts of South India missionary activity in 
the 18th century was insignificant; but early in the 19th century the 
British evangelical conscience awakened to India, and missions and 
mission schools sprang up in all the larger towns. Meanwhile the 
Company felt a growing need for subordinate officers and clerks 
trained in English. Just as, in Muslim times, the Hindu desirous of 
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government employment was compelled to learn Persian, so now he 
had to learn English. Middle class Hindu fathers began to send their 
sons to European schools, despite the dangers of ritual impurity, and 
Western ideas began to affect the well-to-do educated Indian, 

‘The Portuguese had succeeded in “westernizing” many of their 
Indian and Sinhalese subjects, and to this day Indian blood flows in the 
veins of some old Portuguese families; a few Indians in the service of 
France came to understand and admire the culture of their conquerors; 
but perhaps the first Indian to learn enough from the West to be 
able to hold his own with the best minds of Europe, and yet still 
to love and respect his own culture, was the Bengali Ram’ Mohan 
Roy, the friend of Jeremy Bentham. Ram Mohan Roy, who was 
born in 1772 and died in England in 1833, advocated the frank accept- 
ance of all that Europe had to teach, and the sect which looked to 
him for inspiration, the Brahma Samaj, was in many ways closer to 
Christianity than to Hinduism. Never large in numbers, its influence 
was widespread. 

From the days of Rim Mohan Roy young Indians, at first very 
few, but soon in greater numbers, began to come to England for 
education. The little band of Hindus educated on western lines, first. 
in Bengal and then in other parts of India, tended to go further in the 
rejection of their own culture than their descendants; they were fully 
conscious of the degeneracy which beset their land, and many seem to 
have been rather ashamed of their Hindu background. The Mutiny, 
which was fundamentally reactionary, found no support among the 
tiny westernized intelligentsia. The Universities of Calcutta, Bom- 
bay and Madras, founded in 1857, the year of the Mutiny, at first 
paid scant attention to the ancient culture of India, but taught a pre- 
dominantly Western curriculum through Western staff 

By the end of the 19th century, however, the situation had changed. 
A new generation began to realize that Hindu culture had much of 
permanent value, and that the slavish imitation of the West could not 
solve India’s problems. New organizations gave expression to this 
outlook. The Arya Samaj claimed to reform Hinduism by purging it 
of all later degenerate features and by a return to the Vedas, very 
liberally interpreted, and had considerable success. The Indian 
National Congress, founded in 1885, became the mouthpiece of 
Indian public opinion. Newspapers in English and the vernaculars 
multiplied 

Not only was Hindu culture largely rehabilitated in the eyes of in- 
telligent Hindus, but it even began to make counter-propaganda. A 
few learned Europeans and Americans had long recognized the 
nobility of much ancient Indian religious thought. Now, through the 
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‘Theosophical Society (which, despite its claim to represent the quin- 
tessence of all religions, propagates a modernized Hinduism) and the 
Ramakrishna Mission, the voice of Hinduism was heard in the West. 
Swami Vivekünanda (1862-1902), a splendid speaker of great 
spiritual power and personal magnetism, preached Hinduism to large 
audiences in Europe and America and found willing hearers. Here 
and there Indians abjured the West root and branch, and fanatically 
defended even those aspects of Hinduism which had completely out- 
lived their usefulness; but, despite these reactionaries, the new 
Hinduism was very different from the old. 

Ram Mohan Roy had sounded the theme with his passionate 
advocacy of social reform; Vivekananda repeated it with a more 
nationalist timbre, when he declared that the highest form of service 
al service. Other great Indians, chief 
of whom was Mahatma Gandhi, developed the theme of social service 
as a religious duty, and the development continues under Gandhi's 
successors. 

Mahatma Gandhi was looked on by many, both Indian and 
European, as the epitome of Hindu tradition, but this is a false judge- 
ment for he was much influenced by Western ideas. Gandht be- 
lieved in the fundamentals of his ancient culture, but his passionate 
love of the underdog and his antipathy to caste, though not un- 
precedented in ancient India, were unorthodox in the extreme, and 
owed more to European 19th-century liberalism than to anything 
Indian. His faith in non-violence was, as we have seen, by no 
means typical of Hinduism-—his predecessor in revolt, the able 
Maratha brahman B. G. Tilak, and Gandhi's impatient lieutenant 
Subhas Chandra Bose, were far more orthodox in this respect. For 
pacifism we must look to the Sermon on the Mount and to 
Tolstoy. His championing of women’s rights is also the result of 
"Western influence. In his social context he was always rather an 
innovator than a conservative. Though some of his colleagues 
thought his programme of limited social reform too slow, he succeeded. 
in shifting the whole emphasis of Hindu thought towards a popular 
and equalitarian social order, in place of the hierarchy of class and 
caste. Following up the work of many less well-known 19th-century 
reformers Gandhi and his followers of the Indian National Congress 
have given new orientation and new life to Hindu culture, after 
centuries of stagnation. 

Today there are few Indians, whatever their creed, who do not 
look back with pride on their ancient culture, and there are few in- 
telligent Indians who are not willing to sacrifice some of its effete 
elements that India may develop and progress. Politically and 
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economically India faces many problems of great difficulty, and no one 
can forecast her future with any certainty. But it is safe to predict 
that, whatever that future may be, the Indians of coming generations 
will not be unconvincing and self-conscious copies of Europeans, but 
will be men rooted in their own traditions, and aware of the con- 
tinuity of their culture. Already, after only seven years of indepen- 
dence, the extremes of national self-denigration and fanatical cultural 
chauvinism are disappearing. We believe that Hindu civilization is 
in the act of performing its most spectacular feat of synthesis. In the 
past it has received, adapted and digested elements of many different 
cultures—Indo-European, Mesopotamian, Iranian, Greek, Roman, 
Scythian, Turkish, Persian and Arab. With each new influence it 
has somewhat changed. Now it is well on the way to assimilating 
the culture of the West. 

Hindu civilization will, we believe, retain its continuity. The 
Bhagavad Gita will not cease to inspire men of action, and the Upani 
sads men of thought. The charm and graciousness of the Indian way 
of life will continue, however much affected it may be by the labour- 
saving devices of the West. People will still love the tales of the 
heroes of the Mahābhārata and the Ramdyana, and of the loves of 
Dusyanta and Sakuntalà and Purüravas and Urvasi. The quiet and 
gentle happiness which has at all times pervaded Indian life where 
oppression, disease and poverty have not overclouded it will surely 
not vanish before the more hectic ways of the West. 

Much that was useless in ancient Indian culture has already 
perished. ‘The extravagant and barbarous hecatombs of the Vedic 
age have long since been forgotten, though animal sacrifice continues 
in some sects. Widows have long ceased to be burnt on their 
husbands’ pyres. Girls may not by law be married in childhood. In 
buses and trains all over India brahmang rub shoulders with the lower 
castes without consciousness of grave pollution, and the temples, 
are open to all by law. Caste is vanishing; the process began 
long ago, but its pace is now so rapid that the more objectionable 
features of caste may have disappeared within a generation or so. 
The old family system is adapting itself to present-day conditions. 
In fact the whole face of India is altering, but the cultural tradition 
continues, and it will never be lost. 


THE WORLD'S DEBT TO INDIA 


We have said much about India's debt to other cultures, but we 
must make it clear that she has given as much as or more than she has 
taken. Let us summarize the world's debt to India. 
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The whole of South-East Asia received mostof its culture from India. 
Early in the 5th century p.c. colonists from Western India settled in 
Ceylon, which was finally converted to Buddhism in the reign of 
Asoka. By this time a few Indian merchants had probably found their 
way to Malaya, Sumatra, and other parts of South-East Asia. 
Gradually they established permanent settlements, often, no doubt, 
marrying native women. They were followed by brahmans and Bud- 
dhist monks, and Indian influence gradually leavened the indigenous 
culture, until, by the 4th century a.n., Sanskrit was the official 
language of the region, and there arose great civilizations, capable of 
organizing large maritime empires, and of building such wonderful 
memorials to their greatness as the Buddhist stüpa of Borobodür in 
Java, or the Saivite temples of Angkor in Cambodia, Other cultural 
influences, from China and the Islimic world, were felt in South-East 
Asia, but the primary impetus to civilization came from India, 

Indian historians, proud of their country's past, often refer to this 
region as “Greater India”, and speak of Indian "colonies", In its 
usual modern sense the term "colony" is hardly accurate, however. 
Vijaya, the legendary Aryan conqueror of Ceylon, is said to have 
gained the island by the sword, but beyond this we have no real 
evidence of any permanent Indian conquest outside the bounds of 
India. The Indian “colonies” were peaceful ones, and the Indianized 
kings of the region were indigenous chieftains who had learnt what 
India had to teach them, 

Northwards Indian cultural influence spread through Central Asia 
to China. Faint and weak contact between China and India was 
probably made in Mauryan times, if not before, but only when, some 
2,000 years ago, the Han Empire began to drive its frontiers towards 
the Caspian did India and China really meet. Unlike South-East 
Asia, China did not assimilate Indian ideas in every aspect of her 
culture, but the whole of the Far East is in India’s debt for Buddhism, 
which helped to mould the distinctive civilizations of China, Korea, 
Japan and Tibet. 
her special gifts to Asia, India has conferred many 
il blessings on the world at large; notably rice, cotton, the 
sugar cane, many spices, the domestic fowl, the game of chess (p. 208), 
and, most important of all, the decimal system of numeral notation, 
the invention of an unknown Indian mathematician early in the 
Christian era (p. 495f). The extent of the spiritual influence of India 
on the ancient West is much disputed. The heterodox Jewish sect 
of the Essenes, which probably influenced early Christianity, followed 
es in some respects similar to those of Buddhism. 
Parallels may be traced between passages in the New Testament 
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and the Pali scriptures.! Similarities between the teachings of 
western philosophers and mystics from Pythagoras to Plotinus and 
those of the Upanisads have frequently been noticed. None of these 
similarities, however, is close enough to give certainty, especially as 
we have no evidence that any classical writer had a deep knowledge 
of Indian religion. We can only say that there was always some 
contact between the Hellenic world and India, mediated first by the 
Achaemenid Empire, then by that of the Seleucids, and finally, under 
the Romans, by the traders of the Indian ocean. Christianity began 
to spread at the time when this contact was closest. We know that 
Indian asceties occasionally visited the West, and that there was a 
colony of Indian merchants at Alexandria. The possibility of Indian 
influence on Neo-platonism and early Christianity cannot be ruled 
out. 

Many authorities may doubt that Indian thought had any effect on 
that of the ancient West, but there can be no doubt of its direct and 
indirect influence on the thought of Europe and America in the last 
century and a half, though this has not received adequate recognition. 
This influence has not come by way of organized neo-Hindu missions. 
‘The last eighty years have seen the foundation of the Theosophical 
Society, of various Buddhist societies, and of societies in Europe and 
America looking for inspiration to the saintly 19th-century Bengalt 
mystic, Paramahamsa Ramakrishna, and his equally saintly disciple, 
Swami Vivekdnanda, Lesser organizations and groups have been 
founded in the West by other Indian mystics and their disciples, some 
of them noble, earnest and spiritual, others of more dubious character. 
Here and there Westerners themselves, sometimes armed with a 
working knowledge of Sanskrit and first-hand Indian experience, have 
tried to convert the West to a streamlined Yoga or Vedanta. We 
would in no way disparage these teachers or their followers, many of 
whom are of great intellectual and spiritual calibre; but whatever we 
may think of the Western propagators of Indian mysticism, we cannot 
claim that they have had any great effect on our civilization. More 
subtle, but more powerful, has been the influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi, through the many friends of India in the West who were im- 
pressed by his burning sincerity and energy, and by the ultimate 
success of his policy of non-violence in achieving India’s independence. 
Greater than any of these influences, however, has been the influence 
of ancient Indian religious literature through philosophy. 

"The pioneers of the Asiatic Society of Bengal quickly gained a small 
but enthusiastic following in Europe, and Goethe and many other 
writers of the early 19th century read all they could of ancient Indian 
literature in translation. We know that Goethe borrowed a device 
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of Indian dramaturgy for the prologue to “Faust” (p. 433n), and who 
can say that the triumphant final chorus of the second part of that 
work was not in part inspired by the monism of Indian thought as he 
understood it? From Goethe onwards most of the great German 
philosophers knew something of Indian philosophy. Schopenhauer, 
whose influence on literature and psychology has been so consider- 
able, indeed openly admitted his debt, and his outlook was virtually that 
of Buddhism. The monisms of Fichte and Hegel might never have 
taken the forms they did if it had not been for Anquetil-Duperron’s 
translation of the Upanisads and the work of other pioneer Indolo- 
gists, In the English-speaking world the strongest Indian influence 
was felt in America, where Emerson, Thoreau and other New 
England writers avidly read all they could of Indian religious litera- 
ture in translation, and exerted immense influence on their contem- 
poraries and successors, notably Walt Whitman. Through Carlyle 
and others the German philosophers in their turn made their mark 
on England, as did the Americans through many late 19th-century 
writers such as Richard Jeffries and Edward Carpenter. 

‘Though in the contemporary philosophical schools of Europe and 
America the monistic and idealist philosophies of the last century 
carry little weight, their influence has been considerable, and all of 
them owe something at least to ancient India. The sages who 
meditated in the jungles of the Ganges Valley six hundred years or 
more before Christ are still forces in the world. 

It is today something of an anachronism to speak of European 
civilization or Indian civilization. Until very recently cultures were 
sharply divided, but now, when India is but a thirty hours’ journey 
from London, cultural divisions are beginning to disappear. If a 
modus vivendi is reached between liberal democracy and communism, 
and civilization survives, the world of the future will have a single 
culture with, it is to be hoped, many local differences and variations 
India’s contribution to the world’s cultural stock has already been 
very large, and it will continue and grow as, in her new freedom, her 
prestige and influence increases. For this reason if for no other we 
must take account of her ancient heritage in its successes and its 
failures, for it is no longer the heritage of India alone, but of all man- 
kind 


APPENDIX I 
COSMOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


"T uz universe of the Vedas was a simple affair—a flat circular earth below, 
a heaven above, through which sun, moon and stars moved, and between 
them the middle air (antarilsa), the abode of birds, clouds and demigods. 
"This picture of the world was much complicated by later religious thought. 

Indian ideas on the origin and evolution of the universe are rather a matter 
of religion than of science and are considered elsewhere (p. 320f). All 
Indian religions, however, show certain concepts of cosmology in common, 
which were fundamental presuppositions of Indian thought, and were strik- 
ingly at variance with the Semitic ideas which long influenced the thinking of 
the West—the universe is very old; its evolution and decline are cyclic, 
repeated ad infinitum; it is immensely large; and there are other universes 
beyond our own. 

"The Hindus believed that the universe was shaped like an egg—the Brah- 
mända, or Egg of Brahmi—divided into twenty-one zones or regions, 
of which the earth was seventh from the top, Above the earth were six 
heavens (not, as with the Greeks, associated with the planets), of in- 
creasing beatitude. Below earth were the seven stages of Pitdla, the 
nether world, which were the abode of nigas and other mythical beings and 
were not thought of as in any way unpleasant. Below Patila lay Naraka, 
or purgatory, also divided into seven zones, which were of increasing misery, 
and inhabited by souls in torment. The universe hung in empty space, and 
‘was virtually isolated from other universes. 

“The cosmic schemes of the Buddhists and Jainas differed from this in many 
details, but in fundamentals were the same. All originally postulated a 
flat earth, but this was recognized by Indian astronomers to be incorrect 
early in the Christian era, and, though the idea of a flat earth remained for 
religious purposes, the learned realized, perhaps through the influence of 
Greek astronomy, that it was in fact spherical. Various estimates of its 
size were made, the most popular being that of Brahmagupta (7th century 
4D), who gave its circumference as 5,000 yojanas. Assuming Brahmagupta's 
yojana to be the short league of about 44 miles, this figure is not far out, 
and is as accurate as any given by ancient astronomers 

The modest spherical earth of the astronomers did not satisfy the theolo- 
gians, however, and even later religious literature described the earth as a 
fiat disc of enormous size. In its centre was Mount Meru, round which 
sun, moon and stars revolved. Around Meru were four continents (dvipa), 
separated from the central peak by oceans, and named according to the great 
trees which stood on their shores opposite Meru. The southern continent, 
on which human beings dwell, had a jambu (rose-apple ) as its distinctive tree, 
and it was therefore called Jambudvipa, The southern zone of this continent, 
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separated from the rest by the Himalayas, was “the Land of the Sons of 
Bharata” ( Bhdratavarsa), or India. Bhāratavarşa alone was 9,000 yojanas 
across, and the whole of Jambudvipa 35,000, or, according to some sources, 
100,000 yojanas. 

This fantastic geographical scheme was not the only one. In the 
Puranas Jambudvipa is described as a ring around Meru, separated from the 
next continent, Plalsadvipa, by an ocean of salt. PlaksadvIpa in turn forms 
a concentric circle round Jambudvipa, and so on to make a total of seven 
continents, each circular and divided from its neighbour by an ocean of 
different composition—starting with Jambudvipa’s salt ocean and moving 
outwards, of treacle, wine, ghee, milk, curds and fresh water respectively. 
This brilliantly imaginative picture of the world, which aroused the scorn 
of Lord Macaulay, seems to have been implicitly believed in by later Hindu 
theologians, and even the astronomers could not emancipate themselves 
from it, but adapted it to their spherical earth by making Meru the earth's 
axis, and the continents zones on the earth's surface. 

‘The oceans of butter and seas of treacle formed an effective barrier to the 
growth of a true science of geography. The seven continents cannot in any 
way have been related to actual portions of the earth's surface, though some 
modern students have tried to identify them with parts of Asia, and, as far 
as is known, no attempt was made to collate the experience of travellers as 
practical geography. The astronomers gave fairly accurate longitudes 
of important places in India. In the early centuries of the Christian era 
Alexandria was known, and there are vague references to the city of the 
Romakas in astronomical works; but the geographical knowledge of the 
learned was of the vaguest description. Even within India distances and 
directions, as given in texts, are usually very inaccurate and vague. The 
conquerors who led armies thousands of miles on their campaigns, the 
merchants who carried their wares from one end of India to the other, and 
the pilgrims who visited sacred places from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
must have had a sound practical knowledge of Indian geography, while that 
of the seamen who sailed the ocean from Socotra to Canton must have been 
even wider; but there are few echoes of this knowledge in the literature of 
the time. 


APPENDIX II 
ASTRONOMY 


One of the subsidiary studies (vedaiga) of Vedic lore was jyotisa, a primi 
tive astronomy designed mainly for the purpose of settling the dates and 
times at which periodical sacrifices were to be performed. The existing 
literature on this topic is comparatively late, and gives no true indication of 
India's astronomical knowledge in the Vedic period, though it is quite clear 
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from passages in the Vedic texts themselves that it was adequate for the 
practical purposes of the time. tis probable that even at this early period 
there was some Mesopotamian influence on Indian astronomical ideas, but 
this cannot be established with certainty. Virtually certain, however, is 
the influence of classical European astronomy, which was felt in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, if not before. 

Several Greek words have become common in Sanskrit and in later Indian 
vernaculars through astronomy (p. 230), and other technical terms, not so 
widely known, are indisputably of Greek origin. Of the five astronomical 
systems (siddhdnta) known to the 6th-century astronomer Varahamihira 
one is called the Romaka Siddhinta and another the Paulifa Siddhanta, a title 
which can only be reasonably explained as a recollection of the name of the 
classical astronomer Paul of Alexandria. 

‘The new astronomy was adopted chiefly for purposes of prognostication; 
for the establishment of dates the old luni-solar calendar, based on simpler 
observations, was quite adequate. In earlier times Indians, though no less 
interested than other ancient peoples in foretelling the future, preferred to 
do so by the interpretation of dreams and omens (utpdta), and by physiog- 
nomy, birthmarks, the shape and size of the features, and other signs which 
were believed to give tokens of an individual's fate. The older systems 
of prognostication were not forgotten, but from Gupta times onwards 
they gave pride of place to astrology, which from that day to this has been 
implicitly believed in by nearly all Indians. 

Until this great development of astronomical knowledge the heavens 
had been charted by means of the lunar mansions or naksatras, which were 
apparently known even in the time of the Rg Veda. The moon's relation 
to the fixed stars changes through a cycle of approximately 27 solar days 
and 72 hours, and thus the heavens were divided into 27 portions, named 
according to the group of stars on the ecliptic (the apparent orbit of the sun ) 
near which the moon passes on each day of its cycle. As the sidereal month 
is in fact nearly eight hours more than 27 days a twenty-eighth intercalary 
nakgatra was added by later astronomers to correct the error.* 

Western astronomy brought to India the signs of the zodiac, the seven- 
day week, the hour, and several other ideas. Thanks to their achievements 


* The nakgatras were: (1) Afin? (B and y Arietis), (2) Bharant (35, 99, and 41 
Arietis), (3) Krttkd (Pleiades), (4) Rohin? (Aldebaran), (5) Mrgatiras (y el and e* 
Orionis), (6) Árdrd (a Orionis), (7) Pusarcasi (a and p Geminorum), (8) Puy (v 
3, and 0 Cancri), (9) Alea (5, t, n, p, and o Hydre), (10) Maghd (a, y, e, and i 
Leonis), (11) Pirsaphalgunt (6 and 8 Leonis), (19) Uttara- phalguni (B and 95 Leonis) 
(13) Hasta (s, p.v, 8, and e Corvi), (14) Citrà (Spica, a Virginis), (15) Sedtt (Arcturus), 
(16) Villa (s, B, v» and » Libre), (17) Amarddh (p. 5, and w Scorpionis), (18) 
efl (s, o, and + Scorpionis), (19) Mili (e L n, 0, 1, x, A» by and v Scorpions), 
(20) Püruipidhi (8 and « Sagittarii), (22) Stavand (o, P, and y Aguile), (23) 
Dianighà or Sravisthā (o, p, v, and 8 Delphinis), (24) Satebija] (y Aquari ci), 
(95) Pürwa-bhadrapadà (a and B Pegasi), (26) Uttara-hadrapadà (y Pegasi and « 
Andromeda), and (27) Reti (p Piscium, ete). he 28th nakşatra was Abhijit (a, 
*, and { Lyre), which was placed between Utarigidid and Sravan. It will be seen 
from this hs that the arcent Indian system of constellations differed widely from that of 
the West. 
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in mathematics Indian astronomers made some advances on the knowledge 
of the Greeks, and passed their lore, with that of mathematics, back to 
Europe by way of the Arabs. As early as the 7th century the Syrian astro- 
nomer Severus Sebokht knew of the greatness of Indian astronomy and 
mathematics (p. vi), and the caliphs of Bighdid employed Indian astro- 
nomers. One word of the terminology of medieval European astronomy, 
aux, the highest point of a planet's orbit, is certainly borrowed from the 
Sanskrit uca through Arabic. 

Like all ancient astronomy, that of India was restricted owing to ignorance 
of the telescope; but methods of observation were perfected which allowed 
very accurate measurement, and calculations were aided by the decimal 
system of numerals. We know of no remains of observatories of the Hindu 
period, but those of the 17th and 18th centuries, at Jaipur, Delhi and 
elsewhere, with their wonderfully accurate instruments, constructed on an 
enormous scale to minimize error, may well have had their ancient counter- 
parts. 

With the naked eye as their sole means of observation the Indians knew 
only the seven planets (graha) of the ancients—Sun (Surya, Ravi), Moon 
(Candra, Soma), Mercury (Budha), Venus (Sutra), Mars (Maigala), 
Jupiter ( Brhaspati) and Saturn (Sani); * to these grahas two more were 
added, Raku and Ketu, the ascending and descending nodes of the moon. 
At the beginning of each eon all the planets were believed to commence 
their revolutions in line, and to return to the same position at the end of it. 
‘The apparently irregular course of the planets was explained on the hypo- 
thesis of epicycles, as in classical and medieval astronomy. Unlike the 
Greeks, the Indians believed that the planets had equal real motion, and 
that their apparently different angular motion was due to their different 
distances from the earth. 

For purposes of calculation the planetary system was taken as geocentric, 
though Aryabhata in the 5th century suggested that the earth revolved round 
the sun and rotated on its axis; this theory was also known to later astro- 
nomers, but it never affected astronomical practice. The precession of the 
equinoxes was known, and calculated with some accuracy by medieval 
astronomers, as were the lengths of the year, the lunar month, and other 
astronomical constants. These calculations were reliable for most practical 
purposes, and in many cases more accurate than those of the Greco-Roman 
world. Eclipses were forecast with accuracy and their true cause under- 
stood. 


* The names of the planets had many synonyms, some of which were evidently 
borrowed from the Greek, e.g. Ara, Ares, or Mars. 

+ At the "Churning of the Ocean” (p. 902) a demon named Rahu stole some of the 
‘amrta.Vignu destroyed his body, but as he had tasted of the divine drink he had become 
immortal. ^ His head and tail survive for ever in the heavens, as Rāhu and Ketu, and the 
head causes eclipses by trying to swallow the planets. Of course the astronomers did 
not believe this myth, and some texts explicitly reject it, 
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APPENDIX III 


[HE CALENDAR 


In recording dates the basic unit was not the solar day, but the tithi, or 
lunar day, approximately thirty of which formed a lunar month (ie. the 
four phases of the moon) of about 992 solar days. The month was divided 
into two halves (paja) of fifteen tithis each, beginning with the full 
(pirnimavasya) and new (amüvüsy or bahulāvāsyā) moons respectively. 
‘The fortnight beginning with the new moon was called the bright half 
(Suilapaksa) and the other the dark half (irsnapakşa). According to the 
system followed in Northern India and much of the Deccan the month began 
and ended with the full moon, while in the Tamil country the month gener- 
ally began with the new moon. The Hindu calendar is still in use through- 
out India for religious purposes. 

‘The tithi might begin at any time of the solar day. For the practical 
purpose of recording dates that tithi current at sunrise was supposed to pre- 
vail for the whole day and gave that day its number in the paksa. If a 
tithi began just after sunrise and ended before the sunrise of the next day, 
it was expunged, and there was a break in the numerical sequence of days. 

The year normally contained twelve lunar months: 

Caitra (March-April), Faifikha (April-May), Jyaistha (May-June), 
Agadha (June-July), Śrãvapa (July-August), Bhadrapada or Prausthapada 
(August-September), Afcina or Afvayuja (September-October), Karttika 
(October-November), Margastrsa or Agrahayana (November-December), 
Pausa or Taisa (December-January), Mágha (January-February) and 
Philguna (February-March).* According to the usual systems of reckon- 
ing the year began with Caitra, but it was sometimes taken as beginning 
with Karttika or another month. 

A group of two months formed a season (rtu). The six seasons of the 
Indian year were: Vasanta (Spring, March-May), Grisma (Summer, May- 
July), Farsi (The Rains, July-September), Sarad (Autumn, September- 
November), Hemanta (Winter, November-January) and Sióira (the Cool 
Season, January-March). 

‘Twelve lunar months make only about 354 days, and the problem of the 
discrepancy between the lunar and solar years was solved very early; 
sixty-two lunar months are approximately equal to sixty solar months, and 
soevery thirty months an extra month was added to the year, as in Babylonia. 
"This leap-month was generally inserted after Asadha or Srávana and called 
second (duitiya) Asidhaor Sravana, Thus every second or third year con- 
tains thirteen months, and is some twenty-nine days longer than the others. 


* "Tbe names of the months in early times were as follows: Madhz, Madhava, Sutra, 
Suc, Nahas Nathan, lo, Orja, Sahas, Sahaya, Tapa, Tapasya. Tie Vedi names 
fre sometimes found (n latet poetry. 
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‘The Hindu calendar, though quite efficient, is thus rather cumbrous, and is so 
different from the solar calendar that it is impossible to reduce dates from 
one to the other without very complicated calculations or lengthy tables. 
It is even impossible to establish at a glance the month in which a given 
Hindu date falls with any certainty. 

Indian dates are usually given in the order—month, paksa, tithi, the abbre- 
viations fudi and badi being used for the bright and dark halves of the month; 
e.g. Caitra udi 7 means the seventh day from the new moon of the month 
Caitra. 

The solar calendar, imported with Western astronomy, was also known 
from Gupta times onwards though it did not oust the old luni-solar calendar 
until recent years. Where solar dates are given in early records they are 
usually mentioned for extra accuracy, with the prevailing nakgatra of the 
day in question, after the regular Iumi-solar date. In the solar calendar 
the months are named after the signs of the zodiac, which are literal or 
nearly exact translations of their Greek originals: Mesa (Aries), Vrsabha 
(Taurus), Mithuna (Gemini), Karkata (Cancer), Simha (Leo), Kanya 
(Virgo), Tula (Libra), Précika (Scorpio), Dhanus (Sagittarius), Makara 
(Capricornus), Kumbha (Aquarius) and Mina (Pisces). With the solar 
calendar the seven-day week was also introduced, the days being named 
after their presiding planets as in the Greco-Roman system: Ravivira 
(Sunday), Somavdra (Monday), Maigalavéra (Tuesday), Budhavira 
(Wednesday), Brhaspativara (Thursday), Sutravara (Friday) and Sanivára 
(Saturday). 


ERAS 


Until the 1st century s.c. there is no good evidence that India had any 
regular system of recording the year of an event by dating in a definite era 
like the 4.U.C. of Rome or the Christian era of medieval and modern 
Europe. Early inscriptions are dated if at all in the regnal year of the ruling 
king. The idea of dating over a long period of time from a fixed year was 
almost certainly introduced into India by the invaders of the North-West, 
who have left the earliest inscriptions thus dated in India. Unfortunately 
the Indians did not adopt a uniform era, and a number of systems of dating 
were in use from that time onwards, the chief of which, in order of import- 
ance, are as follows: 

The Vikrama Era (58 ».c.), traditionally founded by a king called Vik- 
ramiditya, who drove the Sakas out of Ujjayini and founded the era to cele- 
brate his victory. The only king who both took the title Vikramaditya and 
drove the Sakas from Ujjayini was Candra Gupta II, who lived over 400 
years later than the beginning of the Vikrama era, and so the legend is 
certainly false. In the earliest inscriptions using this era, all from Western 
India, it is called simply Kría (“ established "), or “handed down by the 
Milava tribe”. Some authorities believe that many inscriptions of the Sakas 
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and Pahlavas of North-West India are to be read in this era, and that it was 
founded by Azes, one of their early kings; but this is by no means certain. 
"This era was most popular in North India. Its year began originally wit 
the month Karttika, but by medieval times Vikrama years began in the bright 
half of Caitra in the North, and in the dark half of the same month in the 
Peninsula. 

The Saka Era (4.0. 78) was, according to tradition, founded by a Saka 
king who occupied Ujjayini 187 years after Vikramaditya. This era may 
in fact have been founded by Kanigka, and was certainly used early in the 
2nd century a.D. by the “ Western Satraps”, who ruled Malwa, Kathiawar 
and Gujarat. Thence the use of the era spread through the Deccan and 
was exported to South-East Asia. 

The Gupta Era (a.D. $20) was probably founded by Candra Gupta I, 
and its use was continued by the Maitraka dynasty of Gujarat for some 
centuries after the Gupta empire fell 

The Harsa Era (A.D. 606), founded by Hargavardhana of Künyakubja, 
was popular in Northern India for a century or two after his death. 

The Kalacuri Era (a.D. 248), perhaps founded by a small dynasty 
called the Traikütaka, was current in Central India down to the Muslim 
invasion. 

Other eras of local or temporary importance were the Laksmana Era 
of Bengal (a.D. 1119), wrongly said to have been founded by King Laksmana 
Sena; the Saptarsi or Laukika Era, current in Kashmir in the Middle Ages, 
and recorded in cycles of one hundred years, each cycle commencing seventy- 
six years after each Christian century; the Licchavi and Nevàr Eras of 
Nepil (a.D. 110 and 878); the Kollam Era of Malabar (A.D. 825); and the 
Era of Vikramaditya VI Calukya (4.0. 1075). The Era of the Kaliyuga 
(3102 s.c., v. p. 39 above) was often used for religious dates and rarely 
for political. In Ceylon a Buddha Era from 644 s.c. was in use from an 
uncertain date, when it probably replaced an carlier reckoning from 463 
XC. The Jainas used an Era of Mahavira, reckoned from 528 ».c. The 
two latter eras, together with the Filrama and Saka Eras, are still in use for 
religious purposes, but the others are extinct. 

In reducing dates in Indian eras to the Christian era it must be remem- 
bered that the year, according to most reckonings, begins with the month of 
Caitra, which usually commences in the middle of March. Thus the 
months Magha and Phalguna, and generally the second half of Pausa, 
occur in the Christian year after that in which the Hindu year began. Dates 
were usually given in expired years; this was sometimes explicitly stated 
(eg. "when 493 years had passed from the establishment of the tribe of 
the Mālavas”), but more often taken for granted. In medieval dates it is 
best to assume an expired year, even when this is not specified, unless there 
is special reason to believe otherwise. 

The following table will be useful for reducing Indian dates to the Chris- 
tian era: 
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First 9} months approx. ^ Second (usually dark) 
(assuming the year to half of Pausa, and the 


Era begin with Caitra) whole of Magha and 
Phalguna 
Vürama current subtract 58 5 
expired "e 56 
Saa current — add a 18 
expired — 78 79 
Kalacuri current add — 947 248 
expired — , 248 p 
Gupta current add 319 320 
expired — , 320 E 
Hora current add 605 606 
expired — , 606 607 


APPENDIX IV 
MATHEMATICS 


Through the necessity of accurately laying out the open-air site of a 
sacrifice Indians very early evolved a simple system of geometry, but 
in the sphere of practical knowledge the world owes most to India in the 
realm of mathematics, which were developed in Gupta times to a stage more 
advanced than that reached by any other nation of antiquity. The success 
of Indian mathematics was mainly due to the fact that the Indians had a 
clear conception of abstract number, as distinct from numerical quantity of 
objects or spatial extension. While Greek mathematical science was largely 
based on mensuration and geometry, India transcended these conceptions 
quite early, and, with the aid of a simple numeral notation, devised a rudi- 
mentary algebra which allowed more complicated calculations than were 
possible to the Greeks, and led to the study of number for its own sake. 

In the earlier inscriptions of India dates and other numerals are written 
in a notation not unlike that of the Romans, Greeks and Hebrews, 
separate symbols for the tens and hundreds. The earliest inscription 
recording the date by a system of nine digits and a zero, with place notation 
for the tens and hundreds, comes from Gujarat, and is dated a.D. 695. By 
this time, however, the new system had been heard of in Syria (p. vi), 
and was being used as far afield as Indo-China. Evidently the system was 
in use among mathematicians some centuries before it was employed in 
inscriptions, the scribes of which tended to be conservative in their system of 

* Epigraphia Indica, ii, 20. 

+ Some earlier authorities, disinclined to give India her due, have declared thet none of 
these sources gives certain evidence of the existence of a sign for zero. But Aryabhatas’ 
text implies a knowledge fit, and Severus Seo “nine symbols”, would be quie 
useless for expressing quantities over nine without a zero sign and place notation. 

Maya of Central America had a vigesimal numeral system with positional notation long 
before this time, but it had, of course, no effect on the world at large (S. G. Morley, 
The Ancient Maya, London, 1946, p. 274). 
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recording dates; in modem Europe the cumbrous Roman system is still 
sometimes used for the same purpose. The name of the mathematician 
who devised the simplified system of writing numerals is unknown, but the 
earliest surviving mathematical texts—the anonymous “Bakshali Manu- 
script”, which is a copy of a text of the 4th century a.D., and the terse 
Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata, written in A.D. 499—presuppose it. 

For long it was thought that the decimal system of numerals was invented 
by the Arabs, but this is certainly not the case. The Arabs themselves 
called mathematics "the Indian (art)" (hindisat), and there is now no 
doubt that the decimal notation, with other mathematical lore, was learnt 
by the Muslim world either through merchants trading with the west 
coast of India, or through the Arabs who conquered Sind in A.D. 712. 

‘The debt of the Western world to India in this respect cannot be over- 
estimated. Most of the great discoveries and inventions of which Europe 
is so proud would have been impossible without a developed system of 
mathematics, and this in turn would have been impossible if Europe had 
been shackled by the unwieldy system of Roman numerals, The unknown 
man who devised the new system was from the world's point of view, after 
the Buddha, the most important son of India. His achievement, though 
easily taken for granted, was the work of an analytical mind of the first order, 
and he deserves much more honour than he has so far received. 

Medieval Indian mathematicians, such as Brahmagupta (7th century), 
Mahavira (9th century) and Bhiskara (12th century), made several 
discoveries which in Europe were not known until the Renaissance or later. 
‘They understood the import of positive and negative quantities, evolved 
sound systems of extracting square and cube roots, and could solve quadratic 
and certain types of indeterminate equations. For w Aryabhata gave the 
usual modern approximate value of 3:1416, expressed in the form ofa fraction 
$5535. This value of s, much more accurate than that of the Greeks, was 
improved to nine places of decimals by later Indian mathematicians. Some 
steps were made in trigonometry, spherical geometry and calculus, chiefly 
in connexion with astronomy. The mathematical implications of zero 
(fünya) and infinity, never more than vaguely realized by classical authori- 
ties, were fully understood in medieval India. Earlier mathematicians had 
taught that fs, but Bhiskara proved that it was infinity. He also 
established mathematically what had been recognized in Indian theology 
at least a millenium earlier, that infinity, however divided, remains infinite, 
represented by the equation ¥ 


APPENDIX V 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


Ancient Indian ideas of physics were closely linked with religion and 
theology, and differed somewhat from sect to sect. As early as the time 
of the Buddha, if not before, the universe was classified by elements, of which 
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all schools admitted at least four—earth, air, fire and water. To these 
orthodox Hindu schools and Jainism added a fifth, Léa, which is generally 
translated "ether", It was recognized that air was not of infinite exten- 
sion, and the Indian mind, with its abhorrence of a vacuum, found it hard 
to conceive of empty space. he five elements were thought of as the 
mediums of sense impressions—earth of smell, air of feeling, fire of vision, 
water of taste, and ether of sound. Buddhists and Ajivikas rejected ether, 
but the latter added life, joy and sorrow, which were thought of as in some 
way material, making a total of seven elements. 

‘Most schools believed that the elements other than ether were atomic, 
Indian atomism was certainly independent of Greek influence, for an atomic 
theory was taught by Pakudha Katyiyana, an older contemporary of the 
Buddha, and was therefore earlier than that of Democritus. The Jainas 
believed that all atoms (apu) were identical, and that differences of the 
character of the elements were due to the manner in which the atoms were 
combined. Most schools, however, maintained that there were as many 
types of atom as there were elements. 

‘The atom was generally thought to be eternal, but some Buddhists conceived 
of it not only as the minutest object capable of occupying space, but also as 
occupying the minutest possible duration of time, coming into being and 
vanishing almost in an instant, only to be succeeded by another atom, caused 
by the first. ‘Thus the atom of Buddhism in some measure resembles the 
quantum of Planck. The atom was quite invisible to the human eye; the 
orthodox Vaigesika school believed the single atom to be a mere point in 
space, completely without magnitude. 

A single atom had no qualities, but only potentialities, which came into 
play when the atom combined with others. The Vaifesika school, which 
specially elaborated atomic doctrines, and was the school of atomism par 
excellence, maintained that, before combining to form material objects, 
atoms made primary combinations of diads and triads. This doctrine of 
molecules was developed differently by Buddhists and Ajivikas, who taught 
that in normal conditions no atoms existed in a pure state, but only combined 
in different proportions in a molecule (samghifa, kalapa). Every molecule 
contained at least one atom of all four types, and obtained its character from 
the predominance of a given element. This hypothesis accounted for the 
fact that matter might show characteristics of more than one element: thus 
wax might melt and also burn, because its molecules contained proportions 
of water and fire. According to the Buddhists the molecules cohered by 
virtue of the atoms of water in each, which acted as adhesive. 

Indian atomic theories were not, of course, based on experiment, but on 
intuition and logic. They were not universally held. The great theologian 
Sankara (p. 398) did not believe in atoms and argued strongly against their 
existence. But the atomic theories of ancient India are brilliant imaginative 
explanations of the physical structure of the world; though it is probably 
mere coincidence that they agree in part with the theories of modem physics, 
they are nevertheless much to the credit of the intellect and imagination of 
early Indian thinkers. 
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Beyond this ancient Indian physics developed little. Without knowledge 
of an all-embracing law of gravity it remained in a rudimentary state, like 
all the physical systems of the ancient world. It was generally believed that 
the elements of earth and water tended to fall, and fire to rise, and it was 
recognized that solids and fluids alike generally expanded on heating, but 
no serious effort was made to study such phenomena experimentally. In 
the science of acoustics, however, India made real discoveries based on 
experiment, and the ear, highly trained by the phonetic study necessary for 
the correct recitation of the Vedas, learned to distinguish musical tones far 
closer than those of other early musical systems. Before the Christian era 
the octave was divided into twenty-two srutis, or quarter-tones (p. 382), 
and their proportions were measured with great accuracy. It was recog- 
nized that differences of timbre were caused by overtones (ammapana), 
which varied with different instruments. 

We know from the evidence of the Iron Pillar of Delhi (p. 219 f) and other 
sources that Indian metallurgists gained great proficiency in the extraction. 
of metal from ore and in metal-casting, and their products were known and 
valued in the Roman Empire and the Middle East; but their knowledge 
appears to have been largely pragmatic, and had no counterpart in a highly 
developed science of metallurgy. Chemistry in ancient India was the hand- 
maid, not of technology, but of medicine; her chemists did not share the 
interest of medieval Europe in transmuting base metal into gold, but 
apparently devoted most of their attention to making medicines, drugs to 
promote longevity, aphrodisiacs, poisons, and their antidotes. These 
medical chemists did succeed in producing many important alkalis, acids 
and metallic salts by simple processes of calcination and distillation, and it 
has even been suggested, without good basis, that they discovered a form of 
gunpowder. 

In the Middle Ages Indian chemists, like their counterparts in China, the 
Muslim World and Europe, became engrossed in the study of mercury, 
perhaps through contact with the Arabs. A school of alchemists arose, who 
experimented with the wonderful fluid metal, and decided that it was the 
specific for all diseases, the source of perpetual youth, and even the surest 
means to salvation. In this infatuation with mercury Indian chemistry 
foundered, but not before it had passed many ideas on to the Arabs, who 
gave them to medieval Europe. 


APPENDIX VI 
PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 
‘The Vedas show a very primitive stage of medical and physiological lore, 


but the basic textbooks of Indian medicine—the compendia of Caraka 
(1st-2nd centuries a.D. ) and Suéruta (c. 4th century a.D. )—are the products 
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of a fully evolved system which resembles those of Hippocrates and Galen 
in some respects, and in others has developed beyond them. We have no 
medical texts of the intervening period, but there is little doubt that two 
factors encouraged medical knowledge—the growth of interest in physiology 
through the phenomena of yoga and mystical experience, and Buddhism. 
Like the Christian missionary of later times the Buddhist monk often served 
as a doctor among the layfolk from whom he begged his food; moreover he 
was encouraged to care for his own health and that of his fellow-monks, and 
his creed tended towards rationalism and a distrust of the medical magic 
ofearlier times. The development of medicine was also probably stimulated 
by contact with Hellenic physicians, and the resemblances between Indian 
and classical medicine suggest borrowing on both sides. After Suéruta 
Indian medicine developed little, except in the growing use of mercurial 
drugs, and of others such as opium and sarsaparilla, which were introduced 
by the Arabs. In its essentials the system practised by the ayurvedic 
physician of present day India remains the same. 

‘The basic conception of Indian medicine, like that of ancient and medieval 
Europe, was the humours (dosa). Most authorities taught that health 
was maintained through the even balance of the three vital fluids of the 
body—wind, gall and mucus, to which some added blood as a fourth 
humour. ‘The three primary humours were connected with the scheme 
of the three gunas, or universal qualities (p. 324f), and associated with virtue, 
passion and dullness respectively. 

The bodily functions were maintained by the five “winds” (dy): udara, 
emanating from the throat, and causing speech; prana, in the heart, and 
responsible for breathing and the swallowing of food; samdna, fanning the 
fire in the stomach which “cooked” or digested the food, and dividing it 
into its digestible and indigestible parts; apdna in the abdomen, and respon- 
sible for excretion and procreation; and vyina, a generally diffused wind, 
causing the motion of the blood and of the body generally. The food 
digested by the samára became chyle, which proceeded to the heart, and 
thence to the liver, where its essence was converted into blood. The blood 
in turn was in part converted into flesh and the process was continued 
through the series fat, bone, marrow and semen; the latter, when not 
expelled, produced energy (jas), which returned to the heart and was thence 
diffused over the body. This process of metabolism was believed to take 
place in thirty days. 

Ancient Indian doctors had no clear knowledge of the function of the brain, 
and believed with most ancient peoples that the heart was the seat of intelli- 
gence. They realized, however, the importance of the spinal cord (p. 326 f), 
and knew of the existence of the nervous system, though it was not properly 
understood. The progress of physiology and biology was impeded by 
the taboo on contact with dead bodies, which much discouraged dissection and 
the study of anatomy, although such practices were not completely unknown. 

Despite their inaccurate knowledge of physiology, which was by no means 
inferior to that of most ancient peoples, India evolved a developed empirical 
surgery. ‘The cesarian section was known, bone-setting reached a high 
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degree of skill, and plastic surgery was developed far beyond anything 
known elsewhere at the time. Ancient Indian surgeons were expert at 
the repair of noses, ears and lips, lost or injured in battle or by judicial 
mutilation. In this respect Indian surgery remained ahead of European 
until the 18th century, when the surgeons of the East Indian Company were 
not ashamed to learn the art of rhinoplasty from the Indians. 

Though Indians very early conceived of the existence of microscopic forms 
of life, it was never realized that these might cause diseases; but if Indian 
surgeons had no true idea of antisepsis or asepsis they encouraged scrupu- 
lous cleanliness as they understood it, and recognized the therapeutic value 
of fresh air and light. The pharmacopoeia of ancient India was very large, 
and comprised animal, vegetable and mineral products. Many Asiatic 
drugs were known and used long before their introduction into Europe, 
notably the oil of the chaulmugra tree, traditionally prescribed as a specific 
for leprosy, and still the basis of the modern treatment of the disease. 

The physician was a highly respected member of society, and the vaidyas 
rank high in the caste hierarchy to this day. The rules of professional 
behaviour laid down in medical texts remind us of those of Hippocrates 
and are not unworthy of the conscientious doctor of any place or time. We 
quote part of the sermon which Caraka instructs a physician to preach to his 
pupils at a solemn religious ceremony to be performed on the completion 
of their apprenticeship. 


“If you want success in your practice, wealth and fame, and heaven after your 
death, you must pray every day on rising and going to bed for the welfare of 
all beings, especially of cows and brahmans, and you must strive with all your 
soul for the health of the sick, You must not betray your patients, even at 
the cost of your own life... . You must not get drunk, or commit evil, or 
have evil companions. . . . You must be pleasant of speech . . . and thoughtful, 
always striving to improve your knowledge. 

“ When you go to the home of a patient you should direct your words, mind, 
intellect and senses nowhere but to your patient and his treatment. 
Nothing that happens in the house of the sick man must be told outside, nor must 
the patient's condition be told to anyone who might do harm by that knowledge 
to the patient or to another." * 


Under the patronage of the more benevolent kings and religious founda- 
tions free medical aid was given to the poor. Agoka took pride in the fact 
that he had provided medicines for man and beast, and the traveller Fa-hsien, 
in the early 5th century a.D., made special note of the free hospitals main- 
tained by the donations of pious citizens, Unfortunately we have no 
detailed descriptions of such establishments 

Veterinary medicine was also practised. "The doctrine of non-violence 
encouraged the endowment of animal refuges and homes for sick and aged 
animals, and such charities are still maintained in many cities of India. The 
horse and elephant doctors were members of skilled and respected pro- 
fessions, much in demand at court, and texts on veterinary science survive 
from the Middle Ages. 

* Caraka Samhita, i, 8, 7. 
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APPENDIX VII 
LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


‘With such an intense interest in metaphysical problems and a tradition of 
lively debate and discussion it is not surprising that India developed her 
own distinctive system of logic. The earliest logical text is the Nydya 
‘Sitras of Gautama, perhaps composed in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, a series of brief aphorisms much commented on by later writers, and the 
foundation-text of the Nyaya, one of the six schools of orthodox philo- 
sophy (p.393). Logic was not, however, confined to this one school, but 
was utilized and adapted by Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina alike. 

One of the most important topics of Indian thought in this field was the 
question of pramdna, which may be translated “means of reliable know- 
ledge". According to the later Nyaya schools there were four praminas, 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), inference by analogy or com- 
parison (upamana), and “word” (Sabda), the pronouncement of a reliable 
authority, such as the Vedas. The Vedanta school added intuition or pre- 
sumption (arthapatti) and non-perception (anupalatdhi), the latter an 
unnecessary scholastic refinement, The six categories overlapped some- 
what, and the Buddhists generally included all forms of knowledge under the 
first two categories, while the Jainas usually allowed only three, perception, 
inference and revelation. The materialists allowed only perception, and 
their opponents made short work of their efforts at proving by inference 
that inference could not give reliable knowledge. 

It was probably in the study of the process of inference that schools of 
true logic arose. From the necessities of metaphysical discussion false 
arguments were analysed and classified; of these logicians recognized the 
chief fallacies of classical logic, such as reductio ad absurdum (arthaprasanga), 
circular argument (cakra), infinite regression (anavasthd), dilemma 
(anyonyasraya), and ignoratio elenchi (dtmasraya). 

À correct inference was established by syllogism, of which the Indian 
form (paicüvayara) was somewhat more cumbrous than the Aristotelian, 
Its five members were known as proposition (ratijna), reason (hetu), 
example (udihrapa), application (upanaya) and conclusion (migamana) 
‘The classical Indian example may be paraphrased as follows: 


(1) There is fire on the mountain, 
(2) because there is smoke above it 
(3) and where there is smoke there is fire, as, for instance, in a kitchen; 
(4) such is the case with the mountain, 

(5) and therefore there is fire on it. 


The third term of the Indian syllogism corresponds to the major pre- 
miss of that of Aristotle, the second to Aristotle's minor premiss, and the 
first to his conclusion. Thus the Indian syllogism reversed the order of 
that of classical logic, the argument being stated in the first and second 
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clauses, established by the general rule and example in the third, and finally 
clinched by the virtual repetition of the first two clauses. The “example” 
(in the above syllogism the kitchen) was generally looked on as an essential 
part of the argument, and helped to strengthen its rhetorical force. Evi- 
dently this elaborate system of syllogism is the outcome of much practical 
experience in discussion. Three-membered syllogisms were admitted by 
the Buddhists, who rightly rejected the fourth and fifth members of the ortho- 
ism as tautological. 

is of the generalization (for example “where there is smoke 
there is fire”) on which every inference rests was believed to be the quality 
of universal concomitance (vydpti). The nature and origin of this quality 
was much discussed, and its consideration led to theories of universals and 
particulars, which are too recondite for consideration in this book. 

No treatment of Indian thought is complete without a brief reference to 
the remarkable epistemological relativity of Jainism. Jaina thinkers, and 
some other heterodox teachers also, explicitly rejected what in classical 
logic is called the law of the excluded middle. For the Jaina there were not 
merely the two possiblities of existence and non-existence, but seven. Thus 
we may affirm (1) that an object, say a knife, exists as a knife. We may 
further say (2) that it is not something else, say a fork. But it exists as a 
knife and does not exist as a fork, and so we may declare of it (3) that in one 
aspect it is and in another it is not. From another point of view (4) itis 
indescribable; its ultimate essence is unknown to us and we cannot posit 
anything final about it—it is inexpressible. By combining this fourth 
possiblity with the three former ones we obtain three further possibilities of 
predication—(5) it is, but its nature is otherwise indescribable, (6) it is 
not, but its nature is indescribable, and (7) it both is and is not, but its nature 
is indescribable. This system of seven aspects of predication is known as 
syüdvida ("the doctrine of "maybe'"), or saptabhaigi ("the sevenfold 
division”).* 

As well as syādvāda the Jainas had another sevenfold system of predication 
known as nayaviida, the theory of standpoints, or ways of approaching an ob- 
ject of observation or study. The first three of these are connected with 
the object itself (dravyarthika), and the latter four with its modifications and 
the words used to describe it (parydyarthita). (1) A mango tree may be 
considered simultaneously as an individual having a definite size and shape 
and as a member of the species “mango tree”; (2) it may be treated merely 
as a representative of the “universal” mango tree, and as corresponding to 
the general concept of a mango tree, without taking its individual qualities 
into account; or (3) it may be considered merely as an individual, without 
taking note of its specific qualities. Further it may be thought of (4) as 
it is at the present moment, for instance as bearing ripe fruit, without any 
regard to its past as a sapling or its future as firewood. (5) We may think 
of it from the point of view of its name "mango", considering all the 


The Sanskrit terms for the seven aspects are: (1) syddasti, (2) sydnndsti, (3) 
‘platting, (4) syädavaktarya, (5) syddestyvalienye,) (8) san E 
seating. (3) deat, (5) syädasiyavaliavja, (5) nülniiysileca, and 
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synonyms of that name, and their implications. These synonyms may be 
subtly differentiated, and (6) we may consider their nuances and connota- 
tions, Finally (7) we may consider an object in its relation to a given epi- 
thet; thus by referring to à hero as a “lion” we mentally abstract all his 
unlionlike qualities, and think of him only as a being of strength and cour- 
age.* Some Jaina schools rejected the last three standpoints, which are 
hardly consistent with the first four, being rather semantic in character 
than epistemological 

Modern logicians might make short work of these rather pedantic systems 
of ontological and epistemological relativity, but they have a fundamental 
quality of breadth and realism, implying a full realization that the world is 
more complex and subtle than we think it, and that what is true of a thing 
in one of its aspects may at the same time be false in another. 


APPENDIX VIII 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


MEASURES OF WEIGHT 
t of ancient India was the raktikd, the bright red seed of the 
guja (abrus precatorius), which was conventionally reckoned at about 
I3 grains (-118 grams). Many sources give series of weights rising 
from this, which are not wholly consistent, and show that standards varied 
very widely with time and place. 


‘The goldsmith’s scale given by Manu, which was probably the most 
widely followed, was: 

5 raktikās = 1 mda, 

16 māsas = 1 karsa, tolaka, or sucarna, 

Alanus = 1 pala, 

10 palas = 1 dharana. 


The weight of the pala was thus approximately 1} oz., or 87-76 gms. 
Of heavier weights the chief were the prastha, usually given as of 16 palas, 
and the droga of 16 prasthas. The prastha was thus approximately 21 oz., 
and the dropa 214 lb. 


MEASURES OF LENGTH 
‘The commonest table, omitting microscopic measurements, was: 
8 yava (barleycorns) = 1 añgula (finger's breadth, 2 in.) 


12 arigulas 1 vitasti (span, 9 ins. 

2 vitastis 1 hasta ot aratni (cubit, 18 ins.) 

4 hastas 1 danda (rod) or dhanus (bow, 6 ft.) 

2,000 dhanus 1 krosa (cry) or goruta (cow-call, 2$ miles) 


4 krosas = 1 yojana (stage, 9 miles approx.) 


“The Sanskrit names of the seven naya are: (1) naigama, (2) otgraa, (3) vyava- 
hära, (4 eure, (5) feda, (6) ona and (1) combate) ^ri O 
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Though most sources give the Irofa (in modern Indian languages los) 
as of 2,000 dandas the Arthasastra gives it as of only 1,000, the yojana, which 
was the commonest measure of long distances in ancient India, being thus 
of only 44 miles. It is therefore clear that there were at least two yojanas, 
and distances as given in texts are thus very unreliable. It would seem 
that for practical purposes the shorter yojana was more often used than the 
longer, especially in earlier times. 


MEASURES OF TIME 
Ancient Indian learned men devised a detailed terminology for minute 

intervals of time, which had little relation to everyday life and must be 

looked on as a flight of fancy. The longer measurements in most general 

use were: 

1 hasthd (SE secs.), 

1 kala (13 mins.) 


18 nimesas (winks) 
80 Adsl 


15 lalis = 1 nadiké or nàlità (24 mins.) 
30 kalās or 2 nadikas = 1 muhirta or ksana (48 mins.) 
30 mukürtas 1 aho-rátra (day and night, 24 hours). 


A measurement frequently used, but not consistent with this system, 
was the yma or watch, one-eighth of a day and night, or three hours. In 
some sources, however, the ydma is given as three muliirtas, or one-tenth of 
a day and night. The hour (ford) was introduced from the West in the 
Gupta period and was used in astronomy, but was not widely employed in 
everyday life. 

For longer measures of time see p. 492 ff 


APPENDIX IX 
COINAGE* 


EARLY PUNCH MARKED COINS 

Uninscribed punchmarked coins were minted from the 6th century s.c. 
onwards, and were in circulation for many centuries. Among the earliest 
silver specimens are those in the shape of a small bent bar, the largest of 
which, the fafamana, weighed 180 grains. Half, quarter and half-quarter 
fatamanas are attested 

‘The basic silver punchmarked coin of the usual type was the karsdpana or 
pana, of 57-8 grains. The māsa or masita weighed one-sixteenth of this, or 
S6 grains. Various intermediate weights are attested, as well as large 
silver coins of 30 and 90 māsas and small half-masa pieces. 

Punchmarked copper coins were generally based on a different standard 
—a masa of 9 grains and a Aarsapana of 144. Quarter-mdsas in copper, or 


* We are much indebted to Dr. A. K. Narain, Reader in Indology at Bandras Hindu 
University, for providing the material for this appendix. 
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kakints (2-25 grains) are attested, as well as large coins of 20, 30 and 45 
copper máas. 

‘Only one gold punchmarked coin is known, and it must be assumed that 
gold was very rarely minted before the beginning of the Christian era. 


INDO-GREEK COINS 

‘The earlier Greek kings minted coins according to the Attic standard, 
based on the drachm of 67-2 grains and the obol (1 drachm) of 11-2 grains. 
Silver coinage of this type ranges from hemiobols to the very large double 
decadrachms, struck by a king Amyntas, which have recently been found in 
Afghanistin. After their southward expansion the Greeks adopted a reduced 
weight, with silver coins of 152 and 38 grains. 

‘The Greek kings issued numerous copper coins, but their metrology is 
not clear. Gold coins must have been very rare. ‘There exist a very 
large 20 stater piece of the Bactrian usurper Eucratides and rare staters 
of a few other kings. 

Saka and Pahlava coins in silver and copper follow the reduced Indo- 
Greek standard, 

XUgÀNA cols 

These were minted in gold and copper. The gold dindras or swvarpas 
were based on the Roman denarius and were of 194 grains. Double and 
quarter dindras were also issued. "The copper coins were large, of from 
26 to 28 māsas, or 240 to 260 grains. 


PRE-GUPTAN AND GUPTAN COINS 

A large range of coins in silver and copper, of very varied weight and 
character, was issued by the indigenous kings, tribes and cities of Northern 
India in the centuries immediately preceding and following the beginning 
of the Christian era. The Satavahanas of the Deccan also issued coins of 
lead and potin (base silver), while the Sakas of Gujarat, Malwa and the 
‘Western Deccan issued a distinctive series of coins in silver. 

The gold coins of the Guptas (dinàra) originally approximated to the 
Kusina standard, but in the middle of the 5th century rose in weight to 
144 grains, thus returning to the Indian standard of the copper Adrsdpana. 
Gupta silver coins (rüpaka), based on those of the Sakas of Ujjayini, weigh 
52-36 grains. The metrology of Gupta copper coinage is obscure, and 
weights of from $-3 to 101 grains are attested. 


MEDIEVAL COINS 

Gold coins (suvarna, fañka) were minted by only a few dynasties in the 
11th century. These approximated to the Greek drachm standard of 67 
grains. Silver coins (dramma, tahka) also conformed to this standard, and 
coins of 3, band $ dramma are attested. Numerous types of copper coin 
were issued, of diverse metrology. The coinage of the medieval dynasties 
of the Peninsula was very varied and a full study of its metrology is yet to 
be made. 

34 
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APPENDIX X 
THE ALPHABET AND ITS PRONUNCIATION 


‘The alphabet devised by ancient Indian phoneticians and adapted to all 
the chief Indian languages except Urda is as follows: 


1. VowELS 
a. (simple) 
short long 
guttural o (a (24 
palatal ay Ue ie [OE (aye 
babii os oe s (5) u (ez 
retrofiex | O o: Gr (8) F 
dena. A aa [2n (io) }* 
(b) diphthongs 
palatal >. (i)e 
(12) ai 
labial (13) o 
(14) ae 


H. CONSONANTS 


(a) visarga (b) anusvära 
(15) & (16) m 

(c) stopped consonants 

unvoiced unvoiced voiced voiced nasal 

aspirate aspirate 

guttural.. - Q7). (8)8 (19)g (20)gh (21)à 
palatal + + (2)e (99) (24)j (25)jh (26) 
retrofiex - (9): (9m (ed (30) dh (s)s 
dental . | | (S9)t (33) th  (94)d  (35)d& (36) n 
labial >.: (87)p  (38)ph (39)b (40b (41) m 
(d) semivorels 

palatal . (42) y 

retroflex — . (4S)T 

dental | (AI 

labial + (48) 9 
(e) sibilants 

palatal - (46) 4 

retrofiex — . (47) 5 

dental | (48) s 
(E) aspiration 

(49) k 


* This vowel is the invention of the pants, and never occurs in practice, Thes 
voca oor oniy ia the root ip andi derivatives ^ nus ace, The short 
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To these letters the Dravidian languages and Sinhalese add the short 
vowels è (between / and e) and à (between eand o). Sinhalese has also the 
additional vowels 4 and d (between 4 and i). Tamil adds the consonants 
1, 1 (not the same as the vocalic / of Sanskrit), r, and x at the end of the 
alphabet; these letters cannot stand at the beginning of a word. The 
Tamil alphabet omits the aspirate letters and several others, and the un- 
voiced letters serve to express the sound of the voiced. The system of 
transliteration used for Tamil words and quotations in this book does not 
show this peculiarity. 

It will be seen that this alphabet is methodical and scientific, its elements 
classified first into vowels and consonants, and then, within each section, 
according to the manner in which the sound is formed. ‘The gutturals 
are formed by the constriction of the throat at the back of the tongue, 
the palatals by pressing the tongue flat against the palate, the retro- 
flex by turning up the tip of the tongue to touch the hard palate, the dentals 
by touching the upper teeth with the tongue, and the labials by pursing the 
lips. 

“The vowels à, i, 7, u, i e, a, o, and au are pronounced approximately as in 
German or Italian, e and o being “close” sounds, as in German beten and 
boten, but short a has the dull sound of the English shut. In very early 
times r and the vocalic / were pronounced approximately as are the second 
syllables of the words water and bottle by Americans, but before the Chris- 
tian era they were sounded as ri and ri. The Sinhalese 2 and d are pro- 
nounced approximately as the vowels in the English hat and hair respectively. 
According to traditional phonetics e and o are classed as diphthongs and in 
Sanskrit are invariably long. 

Of the two first consonants f, occurring only at the end of words or syl- 
lables, is a rough breathing, replacing an original sor 7. Itisadistinctemis- 
sion of breath, often followed by a faint continuation of the preceding vowel. 
‘Anusvira, or m, written in Indian scripts as a dot, is in part a mere abbrevia- 
tion, representing a nasal sound before a stopped consonant. Thus samdhi is 
pronounced as sandhi, and amga as añga. Before semi-vowels, sibilants or A 
ithad the effect of nasalizing the preceding vowel, as in Frenchor Portuguese; 
thus amu was pronounced very approximately as the French um chow. By 
many modern speakers m in this position is pronounced as the English 
ag in sang. 

"The distinction between the aspirate and unaspirate consonants is not 
immediately recognized by the European, but it is clear to the Indian. K, 
for instance, is pronounced without any noticeable emission of breath, and 
kh (written as one letter in Indian scripts) with a strong emission, as in the 
usual pronunciation of the English c in come, Thus the reader should avoid 
the temptation to pronounce th and ph as the initial sounds of the English 
thing and phial; they approximate to the sounds in pothook and shepherd. C 
is pronounced approximately as the second consonantal sound in the English 
church, and ch as the first sound in the same word, i.e., with a stronger 
emission of breath. J is pronounced as in English, and not as in German or 
French. A clear distinction is made between the retroflex or cerebral 
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consonants and the dental, though it is not very evident to the untrained 
English ear. The English t and d are nearer to the Indian retroflex f 
and d than to the Indian dentals ¢ and d, which approximate to the corres- 
ponding sounds in Italian. 

Modern Indians do not generally differentiate in speaking between f and 
$, and inscriptions show that the two sounds began to be confused at an 
early date. Both resemble sh in the English shut. Originally y was pro- 
nounced, like the other retroflex consonants, with the tip of the tongue 
touching the top of the hard palate. 

‘Of the special Tamil letters / has the sound of an I with the tongue turned 
as far back as possible. Many modern Tamil speakers pronounce this letter 
rather like the sin the English measure or the French j, but more harshly. The 
consonantal / (which also occurs in Vedic and some Prākrits) is pronounced 
by placing the tongue on the top of the hard palate and flapping it forward; 
rat the end of a syllable is often pronounced as t; between two vowels it is 
approximately dr, and when doubled tr, while nr is usually pronounced as 
ndr; though a distinction formerly existed Tamil x is in modern speech 
indistinguishable from n. 

‘We have seen that Vedic Sanskrit, like Greek, had a tonic accent, but this, 
again as in Greek, disappeared very early from ordinary speech, its place 
being taken by a stress accent, as in most European languages. The stress 
ed on the last prosodically long syllable of a word (i.e. a syllable con- 
taining either a long vowel or a short vowel followed by two consonants) 
other than the final syllable, which never has the accent. In a word with 
no long syllables the accent is on the first syllable. E.g. sdbhd, Himdlaya, 
Sabintala, dvayava. The stress is not as marked as in English. 


APPENDIX XI 
PROSODY 


Like those of classical Europe the metres of Indian poetry are quantitative, 
based on the order of long and short syllables, and not, as in English, on 
stress. As in classical European languages a syllable was counted as long. 
if it contained a long vowel (à, 7, i, f, e, o, ai or au), or a short vowel 
followed by two consonants. The favourite stanza form at all times was 
of four lines or "quarters" (pada), usually equal, and varying in length 
from eight to over twenty syllables each, with a full cxsura between the 
the second and third quarters. Most of the metres of classical poetry were 
set in rigid patterns and not divided into feet, but broken only by one or 
two cæsuræ in each quarter. The metres of the Veda, however, and the 
epic sloka metre, allowed considerable variation. 

‘Though most of the Vedic hymns are in stanzas of four quarters there are 
some with three or five divisions. Of the former, one, called Gayatri, is 
common, and is that of the famous Gayatri verse quoted on p. 162, It 
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consists of three sections of eight syllables each, the first four of which 


are free, while the last four have the cadence v — v V. 
The commonest Vedic stanza is Tristubh, consisting of four quarters of 
eleven syllables each. The quarter normally has a cesura after the fourth 
or fifth syllable, and is prevailingly iambic. The last four syllables of each 
quarter have the cadence =w — X. For example: 
Indrasya nu viíriani prá vocam 
ni cakira prathamáni vojrl. 
Aann Áhim, anu apás tatarda, 
pra vaksénd abkinat párvatānām.* 

Similar to this, but with an extra syllable in each quarter, was the twelve- 
syllabled Jagati, with the cadence — v — v S. 

In the later hymns of the Rg Veda a stanza of four eight-syllable quar- 
ters, called Anusfubh, became popular. This was much the same as Gáyatri, 
with a fourth line added, but there was considerable variation in the final 
cadence. For example: 

Sahdsra-firgd Pirusah, 
sahasrilsdh, sakdsrapat. 
Sá bhimim vifedto vrtvá 
ty atisthad dafagulán 

From the Anustubh of the Vedas developed the Sloka, the chief epic metre 
of later times. ‘This consisted of four quarters of eight syllables each, the 
first and third normally ending with the cadence v — — 3, and the second 
and fourth with w—w M. Certain specified variations were allowed. 
As an example we quote the first verse of the account of Damayanti's 
svayamvara, translated on p. 409. 

Atha kale &ibhe prapte, 
tithau punye late tathé, 
djukdva makipdlàn 
Bhimo raja svayamvare. 

The sloka metre was widely used for poetry of all kinds, especially for 
didactic and narrative verse. he courtly poets, however, favoured longer 
metres, with their quantities rigidly fixed in complicated rhythmic patterns, 
some with regular cæsuræ. Textbooks describe over 100 metres of this 
kind, many with fanciful names, but only some twenty or thirty were popu- 
lar. Of these we mention a few of the most common. 


Thunderbolt”): 


Indravajra (" Indr: 
4x1 
Bhägirathi-nirjhara-sikarānām 
vodhà muhuh kampita-devadāruh 
yad vayur anviglamrgaih kirātair 
sevyate bhinna-fikhandi-barkah. $ 


* The first verse of the hymn to Indra (R.P. i. $2) translated on p. 400. 
+ The first verse of the “Hymn of the Primeval Man" (A-V. X. 90) in part translated 
"PA x 


1 Kumára Sambhava, i, 15, translated on p. 421—"And the wind forever 
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Upendravajra (Secondary Indravajra), a variant of the above, with the 
first syllable short: 
4Xxll;wv-wv--wwv-w-t. 
Quarter lines of Indravajra and Upendravajra were often com 
mixed stanzas. Such stanzas of varying metres were called Upajati. 
Vaméastha: 


4x19: v v v - vw cw X. 
Indravaméa: like Vamsastha, but with a long first syllable: 
4xií--v--v vovv, 


Vaméastha and Indravamía were often combined in an Upajāti metre, 
e.g. the verses of Kālidāsa quoted on p. 422, n. 
Fasantatilakà (" The Ornament of Spring”) : 
axit - -v -vvv -vv-v- 
Adyapi tám pranayinim mrgaśvakākşim 
Biyüga-varna-kuza-kumbha-yugam. vahantim 
pasyamy aham yadi punar divasãvasāne 
svargápavarga-vara-ràjyr-sukham tyajāmi.* 
Malini ("The Girl wearing a Garland") : 


4x1 
Kim iha bahubhir uktair yulti-éünyaih pralápair? 
Doayam api purusinam sarvadé sevaniyam— 
abhinava-mado-lili-llasam sundarindm. 
stana-bhara-parikhinnam yauvanam và vanam vd. 
Prthot ("The Earth"): 
4xITv-uvuvcvovvvouvccv 
Labheta sikatasu tailam api yatnatah pidayan 
pibec ca mrgatrsnikäsu salilam pipdsarditah 
Radicid api paryatañ chafa-visinam ásádayen, 
na tu pratinivista-mitriha-jana-cittam dradhayet. t 
Mandakranta ("The Stow-stepper”): 
4xmn----|v vvv v-v- 
An example of this metre is given on p. 419, n. 
Sitharini (^ The Excellent Lady”): 
AxITw- 
Yad? asid ajdnam smara-timira-tamskira-janitam. 
Jada drstam néri-mayam idam afesam jagad api. 
Tdanim asmakam patutara-vivekinjana jusám. 
samfbhita drstis tribhuvanam api Brahma manute§ 


* Bithana, Caurapajcófila, 45, translated on p. 498: “Eyen today, if this evening 
$ Bhartrliari, Spagarafatata, 53, translated on p. 426: " What is the use . 2” 
T Bharthari, Nitíotala, 5: translated on p. 495: "You may if you squeeze hard 


vvvvvv--j-2v--v- 


--|ev e vv--vv v E. 


enough» 
$ Baar, Vairägyaíatala, 82, translated on p. 426: "When I was ignorant. 
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("The Doe"): 
4AxIDv vvv 
Apara-jaladher Laksmim yasmin Purim Purabhit-prabhe 
mada-gaja-ghatakdrair nàvàm Satair avamrdnati 
Jjalada-patalanikakirnam navolpala-mecakam. 
Jalanidhir iva vyoma vyomnah samo "bhavad ambudhih.* 
Sardala-vitridita ("The Tiger's Sport"): 
4x19 =w vov cv VV 


Kesh samyaminah, sruter api param paramgate I 
cdntarcaktram api svabhdva-sucibhih Kirnam dvijindm ganaih, 
muktàndm satatadhivdsa-ruciram vaksoja-humbhadvayam 
celtham tanvi vapuh prasintam api te ksobham karoty eva nah 


Sragdharà ("The Girl with a Garland”): 
4x21: = 


v--jevv uev v-[-v--u- 


‘The verses of Bana quoted on p. 427 are in this metre. 
Ina few rather rare metres the first and third quarters differ in length 
from the second and fourth. The commonest of these was Puspitégra: 
2x(i415) v v v v v vvv - M 


7 Aham iha nivasāmi. Yahi Radham, 
amunaya madvacanena c dnayethah”, 

Iti Madhuripund sakhi niyuktā, 

svayam idam etya punar jagada Rādhām.{ 

As well as metres of this type there are others, the scansion of which 
is based on the number of syllabic instants (matrd) in each quarter-verse. 
‘The most common of these is 4ryi ("The Lady”). This is divided 
into feet, each containing four instants, counting a proso 
Jable as one and a long syllable as two instants (i.e. — 
wvm ory v v v). The first quarter of the Arya stanza contains 
three such feet; the second, four and a half; the third, three, and the fourth 
three and a half, with an extra short syllable after the second foot. The 
whole of Hala's Saptagataka is written in this metre; for example: 


Bhandantia tandim 
sottum dinndi jai pahiassa, 
Tài ccea pahie 

ajjà daddhat ruanti.$ 


s, lie elephants in rut, 
the dark blue sky, scattered with hosts of heavy clouds, 
PRCUDITDEOC DD sardte, 
rom a panegyric of King Pulakctin Il Calukya in an inscription at Aihole, Hyderi 
composed by Ravikirti and dated av. 634 (EI V S8). 

"d Bhartzari, Srkgiraatal, 12, translated on p. 425: "Your hair well combed - 

T The introductory verse to the lyric of Jayadeva's Gila Govinda, translated on p. #28. 

$ Saptadaialo, 379, translated on p. 461 " Last night with scorn 
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This verse is to be scanned as follows: 
A ERU ENT 
--|[e-v9[v9vw-- 
1 


--|--]9 [vw m 


--j-9 9 


‘The metres employed by Jayadeva in his Gita Govinda are exceptional, 
although imitated by later poets. They are no doubt borrowed from popu- 
lar song. The stanzas of the lyric quoted on p. 429, excluding the refrain, 
consist of four quarters of nine, eight, nine and ten syllables respectively, 
all of which are short except the last rhyming syllable in the first and third 
quarters and the penultimate in the second and fourth. 

‘The prosody of Tamil poetry differs considerably from that of Sanskrit. 
In Tamil the basic unit is the “metrical syllable” (afai), which may be a 
single syllable or a long syllable preceded by a short one. Two, three or 
four of these form a foot, of which a line of poetry may contain from two to 
six or occasionally more. Complicated rules, which cannot be discussed 
here, much restrict the order of syllables and feet in the line. 


APPENDIX XII 
THE GYPSIES 


Among India's many gifts to the world we must include the Gypsies, 
who, with their music and dancing, have formed a romantic and colourful 
element in European life for over five centuries. 

The European Gypsies have no recollection of their Indian origin, but 
have generally claimed to be Egyptians. The Russian Gypsies, it is said, 
even declare that their ancestors were a single soldier of the army of Pha- 
raoh and a young girl, who escaped drowning when Moses led the Israelites 
over the Red Sea. This tradition of the Gypsies’ Egyptian origin was for 
long taken at its face value, until, in 1763, a Hungarian protestant theological 
student, Stefan Vályi, published a brief paper pointing to the close similarity 
between the language of the Gypsies of his native plains and that of three 
Indian theological students whom he had met at the University of Leyden. 
It was long before the true significance of this fact was recognized, but it 
is now universally agreed that the Gypsy language, or Romani, is an Indo- 
Aryan one, and that the fact can only be accounted for by postulating 
that the Gypsies came from India. 

‘The relationship of Romani to the languages of Northern India is very 
obvious, even to those with no linguistic training, for many of the commonest 
words of Romani are 
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Romani* Indo-Aryan English 
Ek Sanskrit ela, Hindi ek one 

dui two 

trin three 

ftar Skt. catvär, H. eär — four 

pañci Skt. pañca, H. pame five 

fo Skt. sas six 

efta (Greek, imré) seven 

ohto (Greek, örr) eight 

inea (Greek, twia) nine 

des Skt. dasa ten 

big H. bis twenty 

kl Skt. fata hundred 
manuf Skt. manusya man 

bal Skt. bila, H. bal hair 

dan Skt. karma, H. kän ear 

nak nose 

E eye 

talo black 

caco Skt. satya, H. sac true, etc., etc. 


Philologists have shown by the comparison of Romani with the Prakrits 
and modern Indian languages, that the Gypsies originated in the Ganges 
basin, which they left before the time of Asoka (3rd century 8.c.), to 
reside for several centuries in North-Westem India. Probably even at 
this time they were wandering musicians and entertainers. In modern 
India there is a lowly caste of such people called Doms, attested since the 
early Middle Ages, and with this word the word om, by which the Gypsies 
universally designate themselves, is probably connected. In Syrian Romani 
it occurs as Doum, very close to the Indian fon 

According to the 11th c. Persian poet Firdüsi, who collected many legends 
and traditions of pre-Muslim Persia in his “ Book of Kings" ( Shäāh-nāmah), 
the Sth-century Sasanian king Bahram Gor, invited ten thousand Indian 
musicians to his realm, and gave them cattle, com and asses, that they 
might settle in the land and entertain his poorer subjects, who had been 
complaining that the pleasures of music and dance were reserved for the 
But the musicians refused to settle; they ate the cattle and seed-corn 
the king had given them, and wandered about the land like wolves or 


‘Though Firdisi’s story may not be wholly accurate, it shows that low 
caste Indian musicians were well known in the Middle East at a very early 
time. With the Arab conquest of Sind in the early 8th century further 
groups of Indian entertainers must have found their way westwards and 
later have moved on to Africa and Europe. Folk called Athinganoi are 
recorded as living in Constantinople in a.D. 810, and later Byzantine 
records refer to these Athinganoi or Azinganoi as magicians and conjurors. 

* "These words are taken from Serboianu's grammar and glossary of Roumanian Romani 
(Les Tsiganes, Paris, 1930)... His rather unscientific system of transliteration has been 
‘modified in accordance with the usual Indo-Aryan system. 
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These were probably the forerunners of the Tsigany bands who appeared 
in Central and Western Europe in the late Middle Ages. The earliest 
record of Gypsies in Europe other than in the Balkans is from the German 
city of Hildesheim, where a passing band is recorded in 1407. A great 
horde of Gypsies passed through Basel in 1422, under a chief who called 
himself Michael, Prince of Egypt. Within a few decades they had overrun 
all Europe; the earliest records show that they had all the characteristics of 
their descendants—they were careless, lazy, dirty and cheerful, skilled in 
metal work and tinkering, splendid musicians and dancers, their bodies 
bedecked with bright garments and jewellery, their menfolk cunning horse- 
dealers, their womenfolk telling fortunes, and both sexes losing no oppor- 
tunity to pilfer from the unsuspecting gorjo. It was not long before the 
Gypsies began to feel the fierce persecution which they were to suffer in 
most parts of Europe down to the present day, when many Gypsies perished 
in the gas-chambers of the Third Reich. 

From the many loan-words in the various dialects of Romani we may 
roughly trace the course of their migrations. All the Romani dialects of 
West and Central Europe contain many Greek and South Slavonic words, 
which prove that the ancestors of our western Gypsies dwelt long in the 
Balkans. The Spanish Gypsies appear to have arrived in their new home- 
land from two directions, a first immigration coming via Egypt and the 
north coast of Africa, no doubt during the Moorish occupation of southern 
Spain, and a second, later, over the Pyrenees. 

Little but their language remains to connect the Gypsies with their origi- 
nal home, and even their speech is full of borrowings from almost every 
tongue of Europe and many of Asia. Though the Gypsies have always 
tended to marry their own kind, centuries of wandering have left their mark 
on the Gypsy type and there are now many fair Gypsies, though others, if 
suitably attired, would not seem out of place in a modern North Indian city. 
On analysis their music is that of the lands in which they dwell. Whether in 
Hungary, Roumania or Spain, it is based on local folk-song and dance. 
Unfortunately the English Gypsies have largely forgotten their traditional 
art, but when they sing they sing folk-songs and music-hall ballads; 
Ireland the tinkers sing Irish folk-songs. Yet, wherever the Gypsies go, 
their musicians tend to give their music a character of its own. A pre- 
dilection for ornamentation of the melody, especially with quarter-tones, a 
preference for the minor mode, a tendency to introduce progressions by 
augmented whole tones into their melodies, and a love of complex rhythm, 
are perhaps survivals of the Indian musical tradition which the first Romanis 
brought with them from their homeland. Some Gypsy folktales resemble 
those of India, but the same may be said of the traditional tales of every 
country of Europe. A few Gypsy customs and beliefs may be genuine 
Indian survivals. ‘Though by no means a hygienically inclined people, the 
Gypsies have ideas of ritual purity and birth and death taboos which remind 
us of those of Hinduism. "Thus a woman in childbirth is impure, and must 
bear her child outside her caravan or tent for fear of polluting it. Gypsy 
midwives are impure throughout their lives, and are taboo to all respectable 
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Gypsies, like the outéast village midwives of India. Corpses are also im- 
pure, and dying Gypsies are carried from their caravans to end their lives 
in the open air, for fear of pollution. The Gypsy taboo on horse-slaugh- 
terers may have an Indian origin. But all these resemblances might well 
be accounted for otherwise. 

‘The Gypsies have, in fact, forgotten their ancestry. In one respect, 
however, they have kept to the traditions of their homeland. Though they 
have adapted their ways to time and place, and have always been open to 
new influences, they are still governed by their own laws and their own code 
of morality. They have doggedly retained their individuality against perse- 
cution and persuasion alike—an indepedent social group, transcending 
regional and national boundaries, knit together by common customs, com- 
mon means of livelihood, and common blood. In this respect they are 
Indian. They are a caste, as their Indian counterparts, the Doms, are a 
caste, and even the innovations of the Twentieth Century have not been 
able to destroy their caste solidarity. 


The 
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— II, k., 65, 220, 380, 418, 493 

Candragupta Maurya, emperor, 50- 
2, 89, 99, 139, 192, 288, 348 
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Caraka, medical text of, 164, 498, 
499, 500 

caravans, 995, 295 

Carlyle, 487 

Carpenter, Edward, 487 

caste, 35, 51, 147-51, 447, 481; 
etymology, 148; origin, 148-9, 
217; expulsion from, 150; right 
and left band, 150, 218 

castration, 172 

cat, 196; analogy of the c., 333; as 
false ascetic, 372 

cattle, 95, 194-5; -raiding, 105 

Caulukya, dyn., 73, 120, 290, 363 

Caurapañcāókā, of Bilhapa, 428 

cavalry, 130 

caves, artificial, 352-5 

cemetery, Harappā, 94, 97 

centaurs, $17 

Céra, dyn. and reg., 93, 344 

cerebral consonants, 39, 387 

ceremonies, domestic and personal, 

159-177; Hindu, 335-7 

Ceylon, 2, 44, 56, 62, 93, 95, 193, 
223, 226, 227, 228, 931, 263, 264, 

i5, 318, 343, 350, 359, 364, 

9, 392, 457-8, 485 


chamberlain, 90 

Chindogya Upanisad, 141, 950 

Chang kien, n., 197 

Chanhu Daro, arch. site, 27 

chariot, 36, 190; -maker, 97, 145 

chauri (H.), a yak’s tail flywhisk, 
218, 36. 

cheetah, 196 

chemistry, 498 

chess, 208 

Chézy, Léonard de, 6 

children, 159-61 

Ch'in Shih Huang Ti, Chinese 
emperor, 59 

China, 25, 59, 60, 70, 99, 128, 187, 
196, 226, 227, 931, 264, 265, 269, 
279, 485 

Christianity, in India, 349-4; Syrian 
Christians of Malabar, 151, 943; 
influence on Indian religions, 276, 
277, 285, 906, $07, 333; Trinity 
in C. and Hinduism; 310; Indian 
influence on, 485-6 

Chronicles, Kashmir, 44, 99, 491; 
Ceylon, 4, 56, 268, 457-8 
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Chunar, limestone quarry, 219, $48 

Cidambaram, pl., 308 

“circles” (mandala ), doctrine of, 127 

cire perdue, process of bronze-cast- 
ing, 376 

citadels, of Indus cities, 15, 16, 26 

Cities, 198-205; prehistoric, 14-18; 
councils, 103; governors, 103; 
defences, 134; planning of, 199~ 
200; sacred, 200n; guardian dei- 
ties of, 204, 317 

classes, four, see varna; seven, in 
Megasthenes, 101, 147 

Claudius, emperor, 229 

"Clay, House of", subterranean 
Sheol in Rg Veda, 237, 249 

climate, of India, 2-8, 11-13, 212 

clothes, 210-12 

“Cloud Messenger”, of Kalidasa, 
419-20 

clubs, social, 206 

Cochin, c., $43 

coconut, 199-4 

Coeurdoux, Father, 5 

coinage, 37, 43, 220-1, 504-5; Indo- 
Greek, 59, 380-1, 505; Saka and 
Kusina, 60, $81, 505; Gupta, 63, 
380, 505; medieval, 505; punch- 
marked, 220, 504; Roman, 229 

Cala, dyn. and reg., 62, 74, 75-6, 91, 
100, 105, 106, 119, 131, 132, 357, 
315 

collyrium, 213 

colonization, of waste land, 
of Ceylon and S.-E. Asia, 485 

columns, ASokan, 57, 219, 348, 
364-5; design of 353-4, 356, 358 

combination, euphonic, in grammar, 
389 

commensality, 147 

conch, 19, 984 

concomitance, universal, (rydpti), 
502 

concubines, 184 

confession, in Buddhism, 283 

Congress, Indian National, 482, 283 

conquest, righteous, 124 

consecration, royal, 49, 81, 207 

Conti, Nicolo dei, 76, 188 

contractual theory of state, 82 

cookery, 213-14 

Copper, 13, 19, $8, 42, 226 


192; 
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corbelling, 356, 362-3 

Coromandel, reg., 74 

corpses, 176-7 

corruption, judicial, 116 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, n., 343 

cosmetics, 212-13 

cosmogony and cosmology, natural- 
istic, 249; Buddhist, 272-3; Jaina, 
290; Hindu, 320-2, 488 

cottages, of Harappa culture, 17 

cotton, 18, 25, 193 

council, privy, 98-100; district, 105; 
village, 76, 105-7 

councillors, 98-100 

councils, Buddhist, 56, 261, 264 

court, royal, 35-4, 90; of justice, 
116, 121; guild, 217 

courtiers, 42, 90 

cow, sanctity of, 120, 194, $19 

cowherd, 194 

“Cowherd, Song of the”, of Jaya- 
deva, 999, 306, 428-9, 512 

cowries, 221 

craft-exclusiveness, 147, 148 

craftsmen, 42-3, 216, 218-20 

craving, in Buddhism, 268, 270 

creation of the world, in Rg Veda, 
297, 240-1, 247-8, 400; in later 
Vedas, 249; in Hinduism, 321-9, 
E 

“Creation, Hymn of", 247-8, 515 

cremation, 176-7, 335 

Cretans, 209. 

crime, 115; punishment of, 117-21; 
suppression of, 115, 122 

crops, 18, 193-4 

Cilavamsa, Ceylon Chronicle, 268 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander, 7, 394 

curfew, 115 

Curzon, Lord, 7 

cycles, cosmic, in Buddhism, 272-3; 
in Jainism, 290; in Hinduism, 
820-1 

Cyrus, emperor of Persia, 47 


D 
Dadhikri, divine horse, 96 
Damayanti, leg. princess, 169, 186, 
409-11 
dampati, husband and wife, especially 
in art, 369 
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dance, dancing, 179, 385; ritual, 
243, 308, 514 

“Dance, Lord of the", epithet of 
Siva, $08, 375-6 

danda, punishment, coercion, 114 

dapdaniti, the administration of 
force, art of government, 79 

Dandin, author, 442-6 

Dantidurga, k., 95 

darbar (Persian), royal audience, 
51n., 90, 92 

Darius I, emperor of Persia, 47, 53 

— Ill, 48 

dasa, in Rg Veda, an aboriginal, 32, 

; later, a slave, serf, 32, 152 

Dasalumaracarita, of Dandin, 442-6 

Dasaratha, leg. k», 39, 412 

— Man , 295 

dasyu, in Rg Veda = dasa, $2, 55 

dates, Hindu, conversion to A.D, 
494-5 

daughters, 160 

Dayabhaga, legal text and system of 
family law based thereon, 113, 
156, 158 

death, 176-7 

death penalty, 118-19 

debt, $8, 221-2 

Deccan, 2, 74, 95, 106, 198, 197, 
212, 218, 288, 352, 353, 398, 480 

decrees, royal, 100 

“Deeds of Harga", of Bana, 427, 
431, 446-9 

“Deeds of Vikramühka", of Bil- 
hana, 431 

Deer Park, near Banaras, scene of 
Buddha's first sermon, 259, 263 

degrees, prohibited, in marriage, 
166 

Delhi, c., 78, 407, 408, 491, 479 

Demetrius, K., 58 

democracy, 96, 98 

demons, 198, $18, 413-14, 421-2 

Deogarh, temple at, 356, 370 

Dependent Origination, Chain of, in 


"Dpanisads, 
Buddhism, 268-70 
destiny, 995-6 
determinism, 205-6 
leva, a god, etymology, 233 
Deva Gupta, k, 68 


253-4; in 
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devadisi, temple prostitute, 184-6 

Devadatta, Buddha's wicked cousin, 
257, 259 

Devagiri, fortress, 75, 134 

Devaki, mother of Krsna, 304 

Devandgart, script, 316, 398 

Devanampiya Tissa, k. of Ceylon, 56 

Devapala, K., 70 

Dhammapada, 

Dhara, c., 193 

Dharma, in ASokan inscriptions = 
“righteousness”, 54; in Buddh- 
ism = (a) “doctrine”, 260, 268- 
81 passim, (b) a momentary con- 
figuration of events, 270n., 272, 
278; in Hinduism = “Sacred 
law", qv; in Jainism, 291n. 
“D. of Class and Stage of Life”, 
130.75. 

Dharma Sástra, a Hindu text of 
versifed instruction on morals 
and law, 112-18 

Dharma Sütra, A Hindu text con- 
sisting of brief prose instructions 
on human conduct, morals and 
ethics, 112, 246 

dharma-mahimatra, 55, 101 

Dharmapala, k., 70 

dharmavijaya, conquest without an- 
nexation, 94 

Dhrtaristra, leg. k., 92, 408-9 

dikzani, the suggestion of words, 417 

dice, 37, 207-8, 403-4, 408 

dictionaries, ancient Sanskrit, 390 

Dictionary, Poona Sanskrit, 8 

Didirganj Yaksi, 365 

Didda, queen, 91 

Digambara, sect of Jainism, 289, 
290 

Digha Nikaya, Pali text, 267 

Diodotus, k., 58 

Dion Chrysostom, 228 

Dioscuri, 235 

Dipavamsa, Ceylon Chronicle, 268 

“Distress, Duty in", 140, 142, 148 

district administration, 103 

ivinity, royal, doctrine of, 84-7 

divorce, 95, 172-3 : 

Doāb (Persian), the land lying 
between two rivers, especially 
the Ganges and Jamnā, 2 

Docetism, 277 


text, 128, 267 
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dog, 36, 196 

Dom (H.), a low caste of musicians 
and entertainers, 513 

“Doni, Morall Philosopl 
450 

donors, figures of, 369. 

Dorasamudra, c., 75, 359 

doubt, philosophic, 247 

dowry, 167 

drains, 16, 203 

drama, 385, 432-42 

Draupadi, leg. princess, 174, 185, 
408, 409 

Dravidian, peoples, 2, 95, 188, 154, 
185, 909; languages, 9, 25, 390, 
393-4, 507 

dropsy, 156, 237 

drugs, 500 

drums, 384 

dualism, of soul and matter, 324, 
395; of God and soul, 333 

Diidhpani, pl., inscription of, 95-6 

duelling, 209 

Durga, goddess, 195, 312, $16, 336, 
E 

Duryodhana, n., 408-9 

Dusyanta, leg. k., 435-40 

Dutthagamani, k. of Ceylon, 62, 
457-8 

Dwarf Incarnation of Vignu, 303 

Dyaus, god, 235, 236 

“Dynasty of Raghu”, of Kālidāsa, 
422-3 


of”, 


E 

earrings, 212 

earth, size and shape of, 488-9 

East India Company, 481, 500 

Easter Island, 20 

economic life, 215-31; government's 
part in, 101 

education, 162-5; elementary, 161; 
of women, 178-9; western, 481-2 

jg, Cosmic, 247, 488 

ypt, Egyptians, 26, 22 

“Eight Anthologies”, 
sics, 462-8 

“Eighteen Minor Works", Tam. 
classics, 468-9 

Elára, k. of Ceylon, 62, 457 

elements, 993, 426, 496-7 

Elephanta, 355, 572 


, 380 
am. clas- 
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elephant, 18, 36, 42, 190, 195-6; 
in war, 199-30, 457-8; ety- 
mology, 230 
iot, T. S., 254 

Ellora, arch. site, $54, 372, 578 

emanations, doctrine of, 329 

Embryo, Golden (Hiranyagarbha), 
247 

Emerson, 310, 487 

emotions (rasa ), eight, in literature, 
385, 417, 420 

endogamy, 147 

ends of life, three, 170, 338 

English, study of, 481-2 

Englishman, first in India, 343-4 

entertainers, professional 909-10 

envoys, 127 

Epic Age, 98 

epics, 38, 127, 169, 175, 187, 299, 


407-15; courtly, 417, 420-24, 
431-2; Tamil, 469-75 
eras, 493: 


erotics, texts on, 171, 183, 205 

espionage, institutes of, 121 
senes, 485 

ether" (àkàfa), 497 

ethics, of Upaniasds, 253-6; Bud- 
dist, 984-7; Jaina, 9293-4; 
Hindu, 338-42 

Eucratides, k., 58 

Eudamus, n., 49 

eunuch, 172 

European factories in India, 481 

— thought, Indian influence on, 
486-1 

Euthydemus, k., 58 

evolution of the world, 324, 328, 
329 

excluded middle, law of, 271, 502 

expenditure, of king, 111-12 

exports, 229 


F 
fables, 449-52 
Fachsien, n., 65-6, 119, 213, 296, 
266, 476, 500 
fallacies, 501 
family, 35, 155-8 
famine, 192, 443, 467 
farms, 191; state, 101, 191 
fasting, 202 
fatalism, 3-4, 295-6, 322 
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father, rights over family of, 156-7 

Fathers, World of the, the Vedic 
heaven, 287, 238, 242 

feeding, first, ‘ceremony of infancy, 
160 

Fergusson, James, 211 

festivals, 204, 207, 315, 336 

feudalism, 93-4, 98; quasi 
108 

Fichte, 487 

fights, animal, 209 

finance, public, 107-12 

fines, 118 

Finno-Ugrian languages, 393 

Firdüsi, Persian poet, 513 

fire, precautions against, 203 

firearms, 133 

fire-sticks, 235, 407 

Fish Incarnation of Visnu, 302 

"flavours" (rasa), eight, in litera- 
ture, 385, 417, 420 

flood, legend of, 43, 302 

Florence of Worcester, 343 

flowers, 202 

flux of events, in Buddhism, 270 

folk poetry, 476-8 

footwear, 211 

forest, 190; produce, 101 

Forest, Lady of the, 402-3 

fortification, 15, 134 

fowl, domestic, 26, 196 


n 93-6, 


funeral ceremonies, 160, 176-7, 
187 
furniture, 206 
G 
Gahadavala, dyn., 72, 73 


gambling, $7, 90, 207-8, 403-5 
games, board, 208; outdoor, 208-9 
ana, group, tribe, 41; a class of 


demigod attendant on Siva, 308, 
m 

Gandak, river, 40 

Gandhara, reg., 46, 47; school of art, 


61, 367, 368-9 

Gürdharva marriage, by plighting 
troth, 168 

gandharvas, heavenly musicians, 
288, $17, 405-7 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 193, 151, 342, 
483, 486 
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GaneSa, god, 298, 314-15 

GaigaikondacOlapuram, temple at, 
351 

Ganges, river, 1, 2, 39, 320; plain, 


189; valley, 10, 216, 227; 
“ Descent of G.” 372 
gardens, 202 


Gargi Vacaknavi, n., 178 

“Garland of the Seasons”, of Kali- 
disa, 423 

Garuda, a divine eagle, mount of. 
Visnu, 300, 454n. 

Gaudavadka, of Vakpati, 460 

Gaugamela, battle of, 48 

Gautama, gotra name of Buddha, 
257 

— Nyāya philosopher, $28, 501 

Z Lawbook of 358 

Gautamiputra Šātakarnin, k., 61 

Gayi, c., 95, 258, 306, 365, 366; 
temple at, 359 

Gayatri, a verse of the Rg Veda of 

great sanctity, addressed to the god 
Savitr, 162, 163; metre, 508-9 

gems, engraved, $80 

general, $4, 100, 192 

geography, of India, 1-4; ancient 
Indian knowledge of, 468-9 

geometry, 495 

gesture, in dance and drama, $85 

Ghits, 2 

Ghazni, c., 72, 73 

ghee (H.), clarified butter, butter- 
oil, 194,214 

Ghiyas-ud-din, k., 73 

Ghor, c., 73 

Ghose, Aurobindo, 398 

ghosts, 177, 318 

Gilgamesh, leg. Babylonian hero, 24 

girders, in architecture, 361 

girls, marriage of, 166-7; freedom 
of unmarried, 180 

Girnar, dam at, 62, 99, 104, 192, 389 

Gita Govinda, of Jayadeva, 999, $06, 
428-9, 512 

gladiatorial contests, 209 

Goa, ¢., 76 

God, Hindu conception of, 309-10, 
339-89, 541 

goddesses, of Rg Veda, 233; of 
Buddhism, 279-80; of Hinduism, 
311-12, 815-16 
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gods, of Harappā Culture, 22-3, 
232; of Vedas, 232-8, 240-1; in 
Buddhism, 270-1, 272, 273; in 
Jainism, 293; of Hinduism, 298, 
300-16; minor gods, 316-183 wor- 
ship of gods, 185, 335-6; dying 
gods, 305; years of the gods, $21 

Goethe, 415, 433n., 450, 486-7 
old, 42, 229, 973 

Sommatesvara, Jaina saint, 947 

Gond, tribe, 197 

Gondophernes, k., 60, 342 

gopa, petty official supervising small 
group of families, 103 

Gopila, k., 93 

gopi, a cowherd's wife or daughter, 
a milkmaid, especially in con- 
nexion with the legend and cult 
of Krsna, 304, 305, 428 

ram, tower over the gate of a 
South Indian temple, $58 

Gośāla Maskariputra, founder of 
the Ajivika sect, 288, 295, 296 

Gothie architecture and sculpture, 
346-7 

gotra, an exogamous sept, especially 
of brahmans, 139, 149, 153-5, 166 
wernor, provincial, 102 
iovinda, epithet of Krsna, son. 

Govinda IH, k., 135 
ce, of God, 331-5 
rahavarman, k., 68 

grüna, in the Rg Veda a sept, later 
a village, $5, 104 

grāmanī, chief of a sept, 94. 

grammar, Sk, 386-8; Pkt. 389; 
Tam., 393 

granary, Harappā, 18 

Grantla, script, 398 


grape, 194 
grass, sacred, $19 
Greco-Bactrian kings, 58-60, 221, 


368, 573, 433 

Greece, Greeks, 49, 50, 58-60, 142, 
194, 200, 219, 355, 356, 968, 433, 
490-1, 499 

Greek, Indian loan-words in, 30; 
kinship to Sanskrit, 5867 

grhastha, householder, the second 
drama, 158, 170 

Grhya Sūtra, text on domestic cere- 
monies, 112, 299 
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guilds, 217-18, 298 

Gujarat, reg., 67, 290, 365, 494 

gunas, ‘three, universal qualities, 
391-5, 328, 329, 499 

Gupta, dyn. and period, 63-7, 98, 
109-3, 104, 119, 210, 222, 296, 
965; $51; later Gs., 67-8; archi 
tecture, 355-6; sculpture, 370-1 
era, 49% 
Gurjara, people, 67; 
dyn., 70, 72, 132 
guru, a teacher, especially a brih- 
man teacher of Vedic lore, 162-3, 
178 

Gwalior, c., 370, 371 

gypsies, 512-15 


H 

hairdressing, 211 

Hala, k. and poet, 461 

Halebid (Dorasamudra), c., 75, 359 

Hamilton, Alexander, 6 

Hammira, k., 491-2 

Hammira-mahakavya, of Nayacandra, 
451-2 

Hampi, site of Vijayanagara, 360 

hamsa, a type of goose, usually 
translated “swan”, 316n. 

Hanumant, monkey-god, 303, 315, 
413 

Hanxleden, Father, 4 

Harappi, arch. site, 8, 200; Culture, 
14-28, 177, 185, 907, 308, 348, 
364, 365,573, 994 

harem, royal, 91, 174, 179, 494 

Harihara, syncretism of Vignu and 
Siva, $11 

harini, metre, 511 

Hariscandra, leg. k., 156-7 

Harsa, Harsavardhana, k., 68-9, 91, 
93, 119, 132, 165; dramas of, 
441; Era of, 494 

Harsacarita, of Bina, 427, 481, 446-9 

Hastinapura, c., 38, 39, 42n., 408 

Hastings, Warren, 5 

headman, village, 105 

heavens, Vedic, 237, 258, 249; 
Buddhist, 272, 277; Hindu, 300, 
308, 488 

Hebrew, Indian words in, 230 

Hebrews, 237, 239 

hedonism, 297 


-Pratihāra 
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Hegel, 487 

Heliodorus, 68, 59 

Hellenic kings, 54, 56 

Hellenistic art, 355, 968-9, 373-4 

helmets, 133 

hemp, narcotic, 236 

Hephthalites, tribe, 66 

Heras, Father H., 25 

Herculaneum, 229, 380 

Hermaeus, k., 60 

hermits, 158, 175, 214-5, 250 

Herodotus, 48, 196 

hero-stones, 105 

Himalaya, mountains, 
$09, $20, 420-1, 489 

Hinayana, the Lesser Vehicle, one 
of the three great divisions of 
Buddhism, 264, 266-73 

Hinduism, 265, 266, 297-342; his- 
tory, 297-8; literature, 298-300; 
gods and demigods, 300-20; 
Cosmogony, 320-22; systems of 
salvation, 323-8; theism, 328-35; 
rites and ceremonies, 335-7; 
ethics, 338-42; social system, ch. 
v, passim; later development of 
479-84 

Hindush, in Achzemenid inscriptions, 
41 

Hiram, k. of Tyre, 230 

Hiranyaksa, demon $02 

Hiranyakasipu, demon, 302-3 

history, sources of Indian, ++ 

Hitopadeia,of Nariyana, 450-2 

Hittites, 29, 37 

Holz (H.), festival, 207 

Holy Ghost, 333 

homosexualism, 172 

honesty, in Upanisads, 254 

horse, 18, 26, 27, 35-6, 195, 427; 
-sacrifice, see asvamedha 

hospitality, 170 

hospitals, 285, 500 

householder, 158, 170 

houses, 16, 201-2 

Hoysala, dyn., 75, 76, 91, 358, 359 

Hsüan Tsang, n., 67, 68, 69, 119, 
149, 165, 190, 264, 280 

humours (dosa), three, 499 

Hünas, tribe, 66-7, 98, 199 

hunting, 90, 196, 213 

Hutton, J. H., 149 


» 193, 197, 
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hymnodists, Tam., 330-1, 475 

hypergamous marriage, 146-7, 148, 
150-1 

hypogamous marriage, 146-7 


I 
ice ages, 10 
icons, 947, 


ship of, in Buddhism, 
in Hinduism, 


idealism, in Buddhism, 
Hinduism, 328 

ignorance, in Buddhism, 269-70 

Iksvaku, leg. k., 86 

Tlangovadigal, Tam. poet, 469 

illusion, cosmic ( maya), $28 

image-worship, See icons 

imperialism, 94, 123-4, 126 

imports, 229 

imprisonment, 118 

improvisation (music), 3834 

incarnations, of Visnu, 302-7, 308 

India, Archzological Survey of, 7-8 

Indian Ocean, 996-31, passim 

Indian Sub-continent, 1-3 

individuality, in Buddhism, 268, 270, 
271 

Indo-European, peoples, 28, 153, 
187; languages, 32-3, 386, 387; 
religion, 233, 234, 236 

Indo-lranians, 236 

Indonesia, 226, 228, 350, see also 

Bali, Borneo, Java, Sumātra 

Indra, god, $2, 81, 233-4, 273, 913, 
317, 400-1 

Indraprastha, c., 408 

indravajra, metre, 509 

indravaméa, metre, 610 

Indus, river, 1, 48-9, 199, 2275 
Civilization, see Harappa 

infantry, 131, 136 

nfinity, 496 

initiation, rite of, 138, 161-2 

ink, 399 

inscriptions, Agokan, 53-4, 99, 108, 
113, 394; Aihole, 511n.; Düdh- 
pani, 95-6; Girnar, 104, 192; Man- 
dasor, 149, 204-5; Ramgarh, 186 

Instruments of Policy, Six, 125; 

—, musical, 384 

interest, rates of, 221 

intercourse, ritual, 281 


272; in 
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Iran, 28; influence of, 164, 196; sec 
also Persia. 

iron, 11, 37, 49, 229; source of, 295; 
-founding, 220, 498 

Iron Pillar of Meharauli, 219, 498 

irrigation, 18, 42, 73, 192-9, 194 

14a Upanisad, 252 

Islam, 335, 343, 344, 479-80; see 

, also Muslims 

Tévarakrsoa, philosopher, 324 

ivory, 299; «carving, 380 


J 

Jagati, metre, 509 

Jaimini, philosopher, 327 

Jainism, 77, 246, 262, 287-94, 392; 
history, 287-90; scriptures, 289— 
90, 293-4, 459-60; cosmology, 
290; monks, 288-0; monasticisin, 
292; layfolk, 292-3; epistem- 
ology, 502-3 

Jamadagni, n., 303 

Jambudvīpa, mythical continent, 1n., 
48 

Jamni, river, 

Janaka, leg. k., 40, 249 

Janamejaya, leg. k., 39, 407 

Jandial temple, Taksa&ila, 355 

 jahgama, Lihgayat priest, 335 

Japan, 264 

Jatala, a large collection of folk-tales 
and other stories adapted to 
Buddhist purposes and incorpor- 
ated in the Pali canon, 105, 107, 
110, 164, 190, 192, 222, 227, 267, 
286-7, 365, 453-5 


Jayaccandra, k., 73, 169 

Tayadeva, poet, 299, 428-9, 512 

Jayaditya, grammarian, 388 

Tayapala, k., 72 

Jayarāśi, philosopher, 297 

Jäyaswāl, K. P., 110 

Jeffries, Richard, 487 

Jesuits, 343 

Jesus, 260 

“Jeweled Anklet”, 
469-75 

jewellery, 212, 379-80 

Jewels, Three, in Buddhism, 273 

Jews, 297, 344 

Thins, c., 356, 362, 370; Rani of, 
188 


Tam. epic, 
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Jimatavahana, jurist, 113 

Jina, conqueror, title of Jaina Tir- 
thahharas, 287, 288 

Jiátrika, clan, 287 

Jones, Sir William, 5 

Judge, 100, 116 

jungle, 190. 

Jupiter, god, 255; planet, 

Jurists, 113 

Justice, 34, 54, 114-15; administra- 
tion of, 116-17 

Justin, 50 


K 

Kabir, religious reformer, 151, 479 

Kadambari, of Bana, 447 

Kadphises, kings, 60 

Kailisa, Mt., 307, 308, 320 

Kailasanatha Temple, Ellora, 354-5, 
312; Kanci, 357 

Kakatiya, dyn., 75, 91 

Kalacuri, dyn., 73; Era, 494 

Kalhana, chronicler, 44, 67, 431 

Kalidasa, poet and dramatist, 65, 
140, 161, 202, $10, 317, 389, 
406, 415, 416, 418-23, 435-40, 
m 

Kalifiga, reg., 48, 53 

Kalivarjya, a practice formerly legiti- 
mate but later thought to be 
contrary to Sacred Law, owing to 
the evils of the kali age; 148, 175, 
186 

Kali-yuga, the fourth age of the zon, 
ES 

Kalkin, the tenth incarnation of 
Visnu, yet to come, 307, 321 

kalpa, a day of Brahma, 320 

Kalpa Sūtra, a series of a Srauta, 
Grhya, and Dharma Sūtra, attri- 
buted to the same legendary 
author, 112 

dalyinamandapam, marriage-hall of 
South Indian temple, 359 

hima, desire, physical love, 170 

Kama, the god of love, 207, 309, 
318 

Kamandaka, writer on politics, 80 

Kümasütra, text on erotics, 168n., 
171-2, 205-6 

Kamban, Tam. poet, 470, 415 

Kamsa, leg. k., $04 
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Kanāda, philosopher, 323 

Kanauj, c., see Kanyakubja 

Kafici, c., 74, 164, 357, 462 

Kandiriya Mahideo Temple, Kha- 
jurāho, 362 

Kandy, kingdom of, 268 

Kaniska, k., 60, 210, 264, 368, 494 

Kannagi, n., 470-5 

Kanva, sage, 435-6 

Kinva, dyn., 61 

Kanyakubja, c., 67, 68, 70, 72, 93 

Kapilavastu, c., 257, 259 

Karikalan, k., 178, 228, 469 

Kārli, cave at, 353-4 

karma, the effect of former deeds, 
performed either in this life or in 
a previous one, on one's present 
and future condition, 242, 243, 
322, $32, 334; in Jainism, 291 

Kartavirya, leg. k., $03 

rtikeya, god, see Skanda 

Kashmir, 67, 70, 195, 264, 329, 33 
Chronicle, #4 99, 491; arch 

ture, 355, 356 

(Banaras), c. and reg., 39, 46, 

164, 198, 259, 268, 359, 454 

Kassites, 28, 29 

yapa I, k. of Ceylon, 378 

Katha Upanisad, 157, 950, 252, 
296 

Katha-sarit-sigara, of 
429-31 

thiawar, reg., 290 

Katyayana, lawbook of, 120 

Kausambi, €., 41, 198 

Kautilya, ‘minister of Candragupta 
_ Maurya, 50, 79, 164, 441, 447 
Kavirippattinam, port, 228, 470 
Jüvya, courtly poetry or poet 
prose, 415-52 passim, 469, 475 

Jáyasth (H.), the caste of clerks and 
scribes, 149. 

Kerala, reg., 6d 

Khajuraho, temples at, 362. 

Kháravela, k., 61 

Kharosthi, script, 898 

Khuddaka Nikiya, Pali text, 267 

king, kingship, Vedic, 33, 41, 81- 
legends on origin of, 81-85; 
divinity of, 83-5, 447; checks 
on autocracy of, 87-8; function 
of, 88-91, 114; tours of inspec- 
37 


Somadeva, 
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king, kingship—continued 
tion, 90; succession, 92-3; abdi- 
cation, 92-3; election of, 93; right 
of k. to levy tax, 109-10; k's 
ownership of land, 109-10. 

Rings, Book of, 230 

innara, class of demigod, 317 

Airtimubha, grotesque mask, 358n. 

Foliya, tribe, 2: 

Kollam, era of Malabar, 494 

Konarak, temple at, 361-9, 371 

Korkai, port, 298 

Korravai, goddess, 319, 314 

Kosala, reg., 99, 40, 45, 46, 257, 412 

a, hero and god, eighth incar- 

nation of Vignu, +1, 144, 298, 301, 

303-6, 329, 408, 409, 423; 

pastoral and erotic aspects of, 195, 

228, 428-9; as divine 

d 
Gi 

Krsna Í, k., 354 

Krsna Deva Raya, k., 76, 88, 193, 
198, 375 

Ksaharáta, Saka clan, 61 

ksatriya, the warrior class, 35, 128, 
141-2 

Kşitigarbha, Bodhisattva, 976 

Kubera, god, 313-14, 419 

Kujüla Kadphises, k., 60 

kulinism, hypergamous matrimonial 
system in Bengal, 151 

Kulli culture, 13, 14, 26 

Kuli, copper vase from, 374 

Kumara (=Skanda), god, 298, 309, 
314, 421 

Kumara Gupta I, k., 66, 380, 418 

Kumāradāsa, poet, 423 

dumürimülya, princely minister, a 
title of honour, 100 

Kumarapila, k., 120, 214, 290 

Kumdrasambhava, of Kalidasa, 419, 
420-2 

Kumirila, philosopher, 327 

Jundalini, "serpent-power", 
force, 326-7 

Kundavai, princess, 91 

Kuru, tribe, 34, 39, 82, 407-8 

Kuruksetra, reg., 39, 407-8 

Kusina, dyn., 60-1, 210, 367, 369 

Kusinagara, pl., 198, 260, 263 

Kutb-ud-din Aibak, k., 73 


vital 
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L 

La Fontaine, 450 

labour, division of, 
(visti), 108 

labourers, landless, 191 

lac, 197, 218 

lakes, ornamental, 202 

Laksmana, brother of Rama, $03, 
412-13 

— Era, 494 

Laksmi, goddess, 302, 316 

Lalitāditya, k., 70 

Lalitavistara, Buddhist text, 278 

lances, 193 

land, grants of, 96, 102; ownership 
of, 109-10, 191; fertility of, 194 

Langdon, S., 394 

Laiki ( =Ceylon), 318 

Jaw, literature on 112-18; bases of, 
113-15; rule of, 129; family law, 
156-8 

lawful conquest (dharmavijaya), 94 

lawyers, 117 

legislation, 100 

levirate, 175, 186 

Licchavi, tribe, 40, 47, 
era, 494 

ife-negation, 9, 247 
ight of Asia," of Sir E. Arnold, 

278 

“ sport”, the motive of creation 
according to the Vedanta school, 
322, 332 

liga (Skt.) ligam (Tam.), phallic 
emblem, 29, 308, 335 

Lingarija, temple at Bhubanesar, 

i60 


216; forced 


, 96, 288; 


Liigayats, Saivite sect, 335 

lion, 190 

“Little Clay Cart", drama of Süd- 
raka, 116, 120, 140, 184, 433, 441 

logic, 323, 501-2 

Lohapalas, the gods who act as 
guardians of the quarters of the 
universe, 314 

lotus, 203 

love, in Buddhism, 284; in Tamil 
hymns, 331; in Hinduism, $38- 
physical, 171 

Lumbini’ Grove, 
Buddha, 257, 263 


birthplace of 
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lunar line of kings, 86 
lute, sce vigà 


M 

Madagascar, 227 

Madhva, theologian, 333 

Mádhyamika, school of Buddhism, 
278-9 

Madras, 342; 
lithic}, 10 

Madurai, c. 75, 76, 203-4, 309, 
358, 462, 470; " Garland of M.”, 
Tam. poem, 208-4 

Magadha, reg., 40, 45, 46, 47-8, 57, 
67, 68, 92, 124, 190, 996, 257, 
261 

Magadhi, Prakrit, 391, 392 

Magha, poet, 493-4 

magical power, 244, 945, 280; see 
also brahman 

magistrates, 116 

Mahabharata, epic, 8, 39, 80, 92, 
119, 124, 152, 174, 196, 208, 299, 
407-11; M. War, 39, $21, 408 

mahikivya, courtly epic, 417, 420-4, 
451-2 

makimantrin, chief councillor, 99 

mahimétra, a high official, 100 

Mahamaya, mother of Buddha, 257 

Mahapadma, k., 48 

‘Maharastri, Prakrit, 392 

mahāsāmanta, great vassal, 95 

Mahisammata, leg. k., 82 

Mahasanghika, Buddhist sect, 261, 
264, 276 

Makivamsa, Ceylon Chronicle, 44, 
268, 457-8 

Mahavira, founder of Jainism, 246, 
287-8, 292, 295; Era of, 494 

Mahiyéna, the Great Vehicle, one 
of the three main divisions of 
Buddhism, 264-5, 273-9 

mahāyuga, zon, 321 

Mahendra (Skt.), Mahinda (Pali), 
n., 56 

Mahendrapila, k., 70, 192 

Mahendravikramavarman, k., 372, 
441 

Mahmiid of Ghazni, 72 

Mailapur, pl., 342 

maithuna couples, 362, 369 

Maitraka, dyn., 67, 68, 494 


Industry (palæo- 
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‘Maitreya, the future Buddha, 273, 
274, 276, 307 

Majjhima Nikàya, Pali text, 267 

Malabir, reg., 93, 150, 174-5, 193, 
212, 949, 944 

Milava, tribe, 98, 493 

Malaya, 75, 226, 927, 398, 485 

Malayalam, language and literature, 
393, 394, 476 

Malik Kafr, n., 76 

málini, metre, 510 

Malla, tribe, 96 

Mallinātha, commentator, 289 

Malwa, reg., 45 

Mimallapuram, temples at, 355, 
357, 972 

Manasà, goddess, 317 

Manasa, lake, 320 

‘Minasollasa, of Somesvara III, 338 

 mandákrüntà, metre, 510 

mandala, doctrine of, 197; circular 
magical diagram, $37 

Mandasor, inscription of, 149, 205 


mango, 193 

Manigrama, merchant company, 
198, 223 

Maninggalai, Tam. epic, 415 


Maijusri, Bodhisattva, 276 

Man-lion, incarnation of Visnu, 
302-8 

mantra, a verse or phrase believed to 
have magical or religious effi 
ency, 167, 280 

mantrin, councillor, 98-100 

mantri-parisad, privy council, 98— 
100 

Manu, leg. first king, 83, 86, 1 
309, 590-1; lawbook of, 59, 80, 
84-5, 110, 112, 114, 120, 121, 
188, 140, 149, 145, 164, 179, 186, 
ET 

manufactories, 216 

manure, 42, 194 

manvantara, secondary cosmic cycle, 
320 

Māppilā (Moplah), 
Malabar, 344 

Mira, the Buddhist Satan, 258-9, 
315 

Marathas, 77, 99, 480-1 

Marduk, Mesopotamian god, 400 

maritime activity, 226-31 


‘Muslims of 
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Mariyammai, goddess, 316 

Marr, J. R., 464 

marriage, 35, 165-70, 172, 459; 


inter-class, 146-7, 430n.; child, 
166-7; ceremonies of, 167-8; 
eight types of, 168-9; polyga- 
mous, 173-5; in Buddhism, 985; 
see also Asura, Gindharva, Pa 
Sica, Ralsafa, soayamvara 

Marshall, Sir John, 7-8, 28 

Martand, temple at, 355 

Marumalkatāyam, matrilinear family 
system of Malabar, 93, 174-5 

Maruts, spirits of the storm, 23% 

masonry, 356 

Mas'üdi Al, Arab traveller, 132 

Mit, arch. site, 367 

materialism, 296-7, 318, 501 

matha, a Hindu monastery, 165 

Máthava, Videgha, chieftain, 40 

mathematics, 495-6 

Mathura (Muttra), c., 41, 79, 904, 
305; sculpture, 367-8 

matrilinear succession, 99, 174 

mátsya-nydya, anarchy, 85-6, 88 

Mattavilisa, farce, 441 

matter, primeval, 321-2, 324, 329 

Maues, k., 60 

Maukhari, dyn., 67, 68 

Maurya, dyn. and period, 50-7, 83, 
101, 102, 105, 108, 114, 153, 179, 
183, 191, 198, 200, 216, 219, 
224, 225, 348, 964, 989 

maya, cosmic illusion, 328 

measures of length, 503; of weight, 
503; of time, 504 

meat-eating, 913 

medicine, 213, 
veterinary, 500 

meditation, 244, 283, 925-6 

Mediterranean, human type, 24, 25; 
civilizations, 209 

megaliths, 25 

Megasthenes, n., 51, 101, 109, 104, 
107, 108, 127, 182, 134, 147, 151, 
184, 192, 198, 348 

Meghadita, of Kalidasa, 419-20 

Mcharaili near Delhi, iron pillar of, 
219, 498 

Menakā, apsaras, 317 

Menander, k., 58, 59, 221, 267-8; 
see also Milinda 


285, 499-500; 
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mercenaries, 128 
merchant, 193, 149, 216, 229-3 
-companies, 223; Indian ms., 

Alexandria, 298 

mercury, 498 

merit, religious, 170; transference 
of, 275, 284n 

Meru, leg. mountain, 590, 488, 489 

Mesopotamia, 21, 29; contact with, 
14, 19, 28, 49, 164; influence on 
India, 234, 366, 400, 490 

metabolism, 499 

metal, use of, 13, 37; sculpture and 
engraving in, 573-6. 

metallurgy, 498 

metaphysics, six orthodox schools 
of, 163, 395-8 

metempsychosis, 242; see also trans- 
migration 

metres, 239, 418, 509-12 

microliths, 10-11 

‘Middle Way, in Buddhism, 269 

Mihira Bhoja, k., 70 

Mihirakula, k., 67, 965 

" Milinda, Questions of", Pali text, 
59, 297, 967-8, 274 

militarism, 122-8 

Mimamsi, school of philosophy, 327, 
390 

Miniksi, n., 309 

mines, 101; in siegecraft, 135 

miniature painting, 379 

ministers, 87, 98-102 

"Ministers ^ Signet-ring, 
drama, 50, 441 

Misdeos, k., 342 

missiles, incendiary, 133 

missionaries, Buddhist, 56, 264, 265, 
499; Christian, 4-5, 151, 306, 
342-9, 481; Hindu, 483 

Mitūkşarä, legal text and system of 
family law, 113, 156, 158 

Mitanni, kingdom, 29 

Mithila, c., 40 

Mithras, god, 236 

Mitra, god, 296 

Mleccha, a non-Indian, a barbarian, 
197, 145-6 

mnemonic system, of Vedic study, 
163 

Mohenjo Daro, arch. site, 14, 15, 20, 
200 


the”, 
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molecules, 497 

monasteries, Buddhist, 164-5, 201, 
262, 265, 266, 282-3, 351-2, 
355; Jaina, 165, 201; Hindu, 165 

money, see coinage 

moneyiending, 221-2 

Mongol, Mongolian, 20, 24, 97, 39, 
40, 174 

monism, 328, 487; qualified, 332 

monkey, sanctity of, 319; analogy of, 
333 

monks, Buddhist, 259, 264, 280, 
281-4; Jaina, 288-9, 290, 459- 
60; Hindu, 265 

monotheism, 309-10, 334 

monsoon, 227 

months, lunar, 490, 492; solar, 493 

moon, in Rg Veda, 236; worship of, 
313; in astronomy, 490. 

Mother Goddess, 13-14, 21, 311- 
12, 316, 372 

Mrcchakatita, drama of Südraka, see 
“Little Clay Cart” 

Ms five, 337 

mudrà, hand-gesture, in dancing, 
drama and religion, 337, 385, 433 

Mudraraksasa, drama of Vifakha- 
datta, 50, 441 

Mughal Empire, 224, 480 

Muhammad ibn Bakhtiyar, n., 73 

Muhammad of Ghor, k., 73, 130 

Müller, F. Max, 6 

muni, a class of ascetic and magician, 
243 

murals, 376-9 

murder, punishment of, 118, 119-20 

Murugan, Tam. god, 314, 330 

music, 37, 179, 318, 382-4, 498, 514 

Musiri, Musiris, port, 228, 230 

Muslims, 107, 129, 151, 166, 179, 
193, 208, 214, 231, 266, 344, 363, 
319, 479-81, 496; see also Islam 

mutilation, judicial, 118 

Mutiny, Indian, 183, 481, 482 

mynah, talking bird, 196 

Mysore, reg., 76, 335 

mysticism, 945-6; sacrificial, 940-1 


N 
Naciketas, n., 157, 296 
niga, snake-spirit, 298, 317 


Naga, tribe, 197, 917 
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Nagari, script ( = Devanagari), 316, 
398 
Nigirjuna, Buddhist philosopher, 
278-9 
Nagarjunt Hills, caves of, 952 
Nagasena, Buddhist teacher, 59, 268 
Nabapana, k., 61 
naksatra, lunar mansion, 490. 
Nal, prehistoric culture, 13 
Nala, leg. k., 169, 186, 409-11 
Näladiyär, Tam. text, 339, 468-9 
Nalanda, Buddhist monastery and 
university, 164-5, 265, 268, 351 
Nambüdiri, brahman caste, 150, 174 
Nanak, founder of Sikhs, 479 
Nanda, dyn., 48, 50 
Nandi, Siva’s bull, 307, 319 
Nandivarman, k., 93 
Narada, ryi, 318 
Naraka, purgatory, 488 
Narasimha, incarnation of Vignu, 
309-3 
Narasimha Gupta, k., 
Narasimhavarman, k., 74 
Narayana, god, 298 
author, 450 
Narmadi, river, 2, 69, 419 
Nature, in literature, 416, 456-7 
NityaGistra, of Bharata, 382-4, 385 
navy, 75, 130-1 
Nayacandra Süri, poet, 289, 
Nayanars, Tam. Saivite hymno 


nayavida, Jaina theory of stand- 
points, 502-3 
Nayyar, ‘Malabar caste, 174-5, 219 
Neduhjeliyan, k., 203 
Neo-platonism, 496 
Nepil, 70, 96, 99, 266, 349, 574, 375 
Nestorians, 306, 343 
night, goddess of, 402 
Nikdyas, the five sec 
Sutta Pitaka of the V: 
Nilakantha, jurist, 110 
nirgrantha, à Jaina monk, 262, 288 
Nirukta, etymology, of Yaska, 233, 
387 
Mirvina, the state of final bliss, in 
Buddhism, 271-2, 273, 275, 277, 
279; in Jainism,’ 288, 291, 999 
niska, a gold ornament or coin, 37-8 
niyoga, levirate, 175, 186 


ons of the 
"ili canon, 267 


nomads, 188 

non-violence, see akimsa 

North, Sir Thomas, 450 

nouns, compound, in Skt, 389-90 

Nrga, leg. k, 114 

nudity, religious, 288, 292 

numerals, decimal system of, 485, 
495-6 


nuns, Buddhist, 177, 178, 259, 
83-4 

Vuniz, n., 76-7, 209 

Nyiya, school of philosophy, 393, 
390, 501 

o 

observatories, 491 

Ocean, Churning of the, 302, 316, 
319, 4910. 

oceans, seven mythical, 489 

“Ocean of Story”, of Somadeva, 
417, 429-31 

officials, government, 100-2 

old age, 175-6 

oligarchies, 33, 96-8 

Om, sacred syllable, 141, 259-10 
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Omphis, k., 48, 49 

Ophir, pl., 230 

ordeal, trial by, 117 F 

Orissa, reg., 61, 74; architecture of, 
360-2; sculpture of, 371 

ornaments, personal, 212-18 


P 


m, Value of, 49 
Padmapini (= Avalokitesvara), 


Bodhisattva, 276, 277, 911-8 
Padmasambhava, Buddhist mission- 


ary, 265 
Pacs, n., 193, 199 
Pahlava, dyn., 60 


Pahlavi, language, 430 

painting, 206-7, 376-9 

 Paitica, form of marriage, 168, 169 

pala, fifteen tithis, a half-month or 
fortnight, 492 

Pakudha Katyayana, atomist teacher, 
295, 497 

Pala, dyn., 
371, 374 

palaces, 51, 90, 200, 348, 363-4 


0, 93, 221, 965, 280, 
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palieolithic man, 10-11 

Pali, language, 391; literature, 452- 
8; scriptures, 218, 264, 966-8; 
commentaries, 266 

palindromes, 42% 

Pallava, dyn., 74, 75, 93, 355, 357, 
398, 462 

palm-trees, 194; -leaves, 398-9 

Palmyra, c., 229. 

Pan Ch'ao, n., 60 

para, a coin of silver or copper, 102 

Paficala, tribe, 39, 89, 408 

Paficardtra, Vaignavite sect, 398-9, 
332 

Pañcalantra, collection of fables, 450 

Pándavas, leg. princes, 92, 174, 196, 
304, 408-0 

Pandu, leg., k., 408 

Pandya, dyn. and reg., 62, 75, 76, 
228; architecture, 355, 359 

Panini, grammarian, 164, 388 

Pani, people of Rg Veda, 32 

Panjab, reg., 1, 14, 30, 34, 41, 49, 
58, 73, 996, 479, 480 

paper, 399 

Pardkramabahu I, k. of Ceylon, 75, 
131 

Paramára, dyn., 7$ 

Paramardideva, k., 73 

Parántaka I, k., 75 

Paraurüma, incarnation of Vişņu, 
141, 298, 303 

parda’ (Persian), the veiling and 
seclusion of women, 179, 479 

Pariksit, k., 59, 408 

Parinirvina, the death and final 
entry into Nirvana of a being who 
has attained perfection, especially 
of the Buddha, 198, 260-1, 272 

paricrajaka, a wandering ascetic, 260 

parks, 202, 205 

parricide, in royal families, 92 

parrot, 196 

Parsis, 161, 235, 344 

ParSva, Jaina Tirthankara, 288 

Parthia, Parthian, 58, 59, 60 

partition, of joint family, 157-8, 
191-2 

Parvati, goddess, 

Pasenadi ( Pali, 


rS 
 Püscpita, Saivite sect, $28 


107, 909, 311, 421 
kt Prasenajit), k., 
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Pasupati, form of Siva, 308 

Patala, port, 297 

Patila, the nether world, 488 

Pitaliputra, c., 48, 50, 51, 58, 63, 
103, 134, 198, 200; Buddhist 
council, 261; Jaina council, 289 

Pataiijali, grammarian, 388 

— philosopher, 325 

paterfamilias, rights of, 156-7 

Path, Noble Eightfold, in Buddhism, 
268 

Paticca-samuppáda, in. Buddhism, a 
series of twelve terms, showing 
the causal chain leading from ig- 
norance to suffering, 269-70 

Patni, c., 348. 

Pattuppittu, Tam. poems, 462 

Paul, St., 299, 284 

Paul of Alexandria, 490 

Pava, town in Hills, 260 

— town in Magadha, 288 

Pawayi, pl., 371 

peace and war, minister of, 100 

peacock, 196 

peasants, 191, 194 

penance, 118, 146 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 221, 
228 

Persia, 47,61, 194, 208, 220, 236 
264, 276, 321, 943, 344, 348, 366, 
39, 479; see also Iran 

Persian Gulf, 297 

Persian wheel, 192 

Peshawar, c., 72 

Peshwā, hereditary minister and de 
facto k, of Marüthis, 99 

pessimism, 41, 243, 246-7 

phallic emblem, worship of, 24, 298; 
see also liga 

philosophy, Buddhist, 268-72, 278- 
9; Hindu, 523-8 

phoenix, 229 

phonetics, 387, 388, 596, 507-8 

physicians, 500 

physics, 496-8 

physiology, 498-9; mystical, 396-7 

pilgrimage, 33. 

pillar, see column 

pilot, land-, 225 

pinda, a ball or lump, especially of 
rice offered at sraddha ceremonies, 
155-6, 177 
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Pipal (HL), tree, 819 

piracy, 75, 131 

pisica, type of demon, 169, 318. 

Pitakas, baskets, the three sections 
of the Pali canon, 266-7 

planets, 313, 491 

Platæa, battle of, 48 

Plato, 268 

pleasure, in Upanisads, 254 

Pliny, 296, 229 

Plotinus, 486 

ploughs, 194 

Plutarch, 50 

poetics, 416-17 

poetry, Vedic, 36, 234, 287-8, 240- 
1, 947-8, 959-5, 400-5; Epic, 
85, 175-4, 181-9, 301, 529-30, 
340-1, 407-15; Smrti, 84-5, 115 
-6, 180-1; Classical’ Skt, 161, 
188, 205, 294, 310, 311, 415-29; 
Narrative, 429-32; Pali 
456-8; Pkt, 293-4, 
Tamil, 330, 331, 334, 
716; Folk-poetry, 476- 

poets, 206 

Pole Star, 167 

police, 103, 115 

politics, 79, ch. iv, passim. 

pollution, ritual, 66, 176 

polo, 208 

Polo, Marco, 131, 348 

Pollonnaruva, Ceylon, c., 75, 879 

polyandry, 174-5 

polygamy, 173-5, 188 

Poona, c., 480 

poor, life of, 203 

Population, of ancient India, 189 

ports, 227-8 

Portuguese, 76-7, 481, 482 

Porus, k., 49, 180 

posture, in Yoga, 326 

Pottery, 13, 21, 26, 38, 219, 251; 
imported, 229; workshops, 178 

poverty, 215 

Prabbakaravardhana, k., 68 

pradvivika, chief judge and legal 
adviser, 100, 118 

Pradyota, k., 48 

Pradyumya, son of Krsna, 304, $06 
398 

Prahlada, n., 308 

Prajápati, god, 81, 240, 247, 255 
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grajüüpáranitàs, ten, perfections of 
the Bodhisvatta, 276, 278 

Prajfidparamita, Buddhist goddess, 
279 

Prükrit, languages, 389, 391-8; 
literature, 459-61 

prakrti, primeval matter, 321-9, 924, 
EJ 

pramina, source of reliable know- 
ledge, 501 

Pra&astapüda, philosopher, 323 

Prasenajit, k., 46 

Pratihára, dyn., 70, 72, 192 

pratyeka-tuddha, a Buddha who does 
not preach his doctrine, 274 

pravaras, legendary sages mentioned 
in the daily prayers of brahmans, 
153, 154 

Precepts, Ten, of Buddhism, 281-2, 
285 

predestination, 333 

prices, regulation of, 216-17 

priest, see brahman 

Primeval Man (Purusa), Hymn of 
the, 240-1 

primogeniture, 92 

princes, 92, 163 

Prinsep, James, 7 

prisoners of war, 136 

prognostication, 490 

pronunciation, of Indian languages, 
xxi, 507-8 

prose, Skt, 405-7; 442-52; Pili, 
453-5; Pkt, 455 

prosody, 418, 508-12 

prostitution, 183-6; 
palace, 184 

protection, king's duty of, 87, 88-9, 
109, 114 

Proto-Australoid, human type, 24, 
95 

provincial administration, 109-3 

Prthvi, goddess, 233 

qrthoi, metre, 510 

Prthviraja, k., 73, 130, 169 

psychosomatic elements in Buddh- 
sm, 270 

Ptolemy, geographer, 228 

ja, see worship 

Piijyapada, Jaina author, 994 

Pulakesin If, k., 69, 74, 131, 511n. 

punishment of crime, 117-121 


temple, 184-6; 
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Puranas, sacred texts of Hinduism, 
38, 58, 299 

Parana Kaéyapa, antinomian teacher, 
295 

purgatory, 313, 488 

Puri, c., temple at, 361 

purohita, chief priest, $4, 90, 100, 
189 

Purukutsa, k., 34 

Pūru, tribe, 34 

Purüravas, leg. k., 317, 405-7 

Purusa, " the Person”, the Primeval 
Man, 240-1, 249, 252 

purusa, in Saiikhya’ philosophy, the 
soul, 394, 325 

Püsan, god, 235 

Puskara, lake, 319, $20 

Puskarasarin, k., 47 

pupitigra, metre, 511 

Pusyamitra, k., 57-8, 263 

pyrthonism, 249, 297 

Pythagoras, 486 


qualities, three universal (gupas), 
394-5, $28, 399, 499 

quantum, 597 

quarter-tones, 382, 514 

quasi-feudalism, 93-6, 105 

queen, 91 

“Questions of Milinda"', Pali text, 
B9, 297, 267-8, 274 


R 

racing, 195, 208 

Radha, n., 304, 306, 316, 428 

Radhakrishnan, Sir S., 328 

riga, a series of notes on which a 
melody is based, 382-3 

Rahu and Ketu, 491n 

Rahula, son of Buddha, 259, 578 

rainfall, 192 

“Rains, the”, 8, 294. 

rija, chief, king, 33, 81, 95; tradi- 
tional etymology, 82; in republi- 
can tribes, 96, 97; see also king 

Rajagrha, c., 46, 198; walls of, 134, 
198; council of, 261 

rajaniti, the science of politics. 79 

Rajaraja I, k., 75, 131, 182, 357 

Rajasekhara, dramatist, 442, 460 

Rajasthan, reg., 67, 97-8, 963 
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réjasiya, royal consecration cere- 
mony, 42, 81, 207 

Rūjatarañginī, Kashmir Chronicle, 
44, 99, 431 

Rajendra I, k., 75, 131, $57 

Rajputs, 67, 73, 86, 94, 126, 142, 
150, 183, 480 

jyapāla, k., 72 
i, queen, 68, 91 

Rājyavardhana, k., 68 

Rülaso, marriage by capture, 168, 
169; class of demon, 318 

Ram Mohan Roy, 489, 483 

Rima, hero, incarnation of Visnu, 
39-40, 88, 122, 169, 173, 181, 
298, 903, 316, 412-5, 493, 442 

Rama Gupta, k., 65 

Rama Raja, n., 77, 99 

Ramacarita, of Sandhyakara, 424 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 486 

Ramakrishna Mission, 483 

manand, religious reformer, 151 


znuja, philosopher and theolo- 
gian, 359-5 


apila, k., 494 

Ramayana, epic, 39, 85-6, 303, 419- 
5 

Rünüyanan, Tam. epic, of Kamban, 
470, 475 

Ramgarh, arch. site, 185, 433 

Ramparva, pillar of, 364 

Rind Ghundai, arch. site, 14, 15, 18, 
26 

Ranasthambhapura, c., 431 

Ranchi, pl., 25, 225 

rasas, eight, emotions, in poetics, 
385, 417, 420 

Rastrakita, dyn., 70, 7: 
354 

Rati, goddess, 315 

Tafnins, court dignitaries, 42 

Ritri, goddess, 233, 402 

Ravana, demon, 318, 419-4, 475 

Ravi, river, 14, 34 

Rohus, gnomes, 258 

Recollection, Right, in Buddhism, 
283 

records, official, 104; keeper of, 100 

Red Sea, 227, 228 

Redesiye, pl., 228 

relativity, epistemological, of Jainas, 
502 


, 75, 95, 195, 
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religion, 22-8, ch. vii 

republics, 33, 96-8 

reservoirs, 192-3 

retroflex consonants, 32, 387 

revenue, 34; collector of, 42, 100 

revolt, justification of, 87 

Rg Veda, 30, 140, 239-3, 242, 943, 
947, SO8, 399-405; culture of, 
28-88, 179, 187; gods of, 292-8; 
hymns of, 30-1, 162, 400-5; 
language of, 986-7 

rhyme, 428, 429n.; 
163 

rhythm, in music, 383 

rice, 25, 49, 193 

“ Righteousness, Officers of” (dhar- 
ma-mahāmātra), 55, 101 

rivers, 1-2, 994, 225 

roads, 55, 224 

Romaa, pl., 489 

Romaka Siddhānta, system of astro- 
nomy, 490 

Roman Empire, 219, 226, 236; con- 
tact with India, 228-90, 498; 
Indian embassies to, 228-9 

Romani language, 512-3 

roofs, 201, 361 

rsi, leg. sage, 139, 154, 302, S18; 
Seven Rs., 302, 518 

Rta, in Rg Veda, the order of nature, 
the regularity of the cosmic pro- 
cess, 113, 236-7 

Rudra, god, 238, 239, 941, 243, 
252-3, $07 

Rudradaman, k., 62, 99, 389, 415 

Rudramma, queen, 91 

Rukmini, queen of Krsna, 304, 306, 
316 

Ruvanväli 
pura, 352 


tial, in Tam., 


äba, at Anurüdha- 


s 

Sabarasvamin, philosopher, 327 

sabhd and samiti, Vedic assemblies, 
E] 

Sabuktigin, k., 72 

sacraments, personal, 159-177 

Sacred Law (Dharma), 80, 92, 94, 
100, 113-15, 119, 156, 163, 186, 
301, 342 

sacrifices, 237, 239-41, 944, 248; 
royal, 42; five great sacrifices, 
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170; human, 195, 197, 198, 336-7; 
of animals, in Hinduism, $06, 
336; horse-, see asvamedha 

Sadisiva, k., 99 

sahasrira, centre of psychic energy 
in the skull, 326-7 

Sailendra, dyn., 70 

St. Petersburg Lexicon, 6 

Saivasiddhanta, texts of Tam. Saiv- 

, ism, 333-4 

Saivism, the cult of the god Siva, 

,, 801-11, 550-1, 333. 

Sakas, Scythians in India, 59-60, 
61-2, 63-4, 142, 210, 389, 493, 
see also Satraps; S. Era, 61, 494 

Saketa, c., 198 

Sikha, "branch 
school, 139 

sakti, the active, energetic aspect of 
a god, personified as his wife, 


brahmanical 


„heroine, 140, 317, 435-40 

Sakya, tribe, 46, 96, 97, 123, 256, 
257, 259 

salaries, official, 102 

salt, 226 

salvation, in Upanisads, 245; im 
Buddhism, 269; in Jainism, 292; 
jn Hinduism, 323-35 

Sima Veda, 039, 382 

Sammitiya, Buddhist sect, 272 

samrüf, emperor, 9+ : 

‘Samsara, the cycle of transmigra- 
tion; see transmigration 

samskara, personal ceremonies or 
sacraments; see sacraments 

Samudra Gupta, k., 63, 92, 95, 330, 
389-90 Á 

Samyutta Nikīya, Pili text, 
216 

Sánchi, arch. site, 202, 2ll, 
274, 546, 349-50, 265, 366, 
Torso, $71 

sandalwood, 194, 919 —— 

sandhi, euphonic combination in Skt, 
389 

sdndhivigrahika, minister of peace 
and war, 100 i 

sandhyé, devotions at morning, noon 
‘and evening, 163, 170 


267, 


264, 
s91; 
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dahgams, traditional literary academ- 
ies of Madurai, 462 

Saigha, the Buddhist order; see 
Buddhism, monks 

Sahkara, philosopher, 263, 299, $28, 
$82, 497 

Safikarsana = Balarama, q.v.; cosmic 
emanation, $29 

Sásihya, school of philosophy, $21, 
394-5, 328 

sammydsim, a wandering religious 
beggar, the fourth drama, 158, 
175 

Sanskrit, 4-5, 386-91; loan-words 
in, 280; Vedic, 39-9, 386-7; 
literature, 178, 198, 52 

Santi Parvan, of Mahabharata, 80, 
400 

Saptarsi Era, 494 

 Saptafataka, of Hala, 461, 476, 511 

Sarami, n., $6. 

Sarasvati, river, $2, 34, 320; god- 
dess, $16 

dürdila-vilridita, metre, 511 

Sarmanochegas, Indian ascetic, 228- 
9 

Sárnith, arch. site, 269, 351, 964, 
E 

Sarvàstivüdim, Buddhist sect, 964, 
272, 278 

‘Sasinian dyn. of Persia, 61, $44, 513 

Safanka, k., 68, 265 

Satapatha Brühmana, 405-7 

Sitavahana, dyn., 61, 921, 224, 359, 
461 

Sati, wife of Siva, 312 

sat, a virtuous woman, especially a 
‘widow immolating herself on her 
husband's funeral pyre, 187-8, 
387 

Satraps, Western, dyn., 61-2, 98, 
389, 404. 

Sittan, Tam. poet, 475 

Satyaldima, n, 254 

avant, leg. prince, 169, 181 

Sairasen Prtiait, s92 

Sauträntika, Buddhist sect, 272 

Savitr, god, 162, 294-5, 409, 405 

Savitri, leg. princess, 169, 181 

saw, 21 

scale, musical, 37, 382 

scepticism, 296-7 
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Schlegel, Friedrich, 6 

‘Schopenhauer, 487 

script, 316, 394-8; see also writing 

sculpture, 20, 180, 961, 369,96173 

Scythians, 59, see also Sakas 

sea, 19, 226-31 

seals, 19, 20 

seasons, of Hindu year, 492 

Sebokht, Severus, vi, 491, 495n. 

secret service, 104, 191-9 

Seleucus Nicator, k., 51, 58 

self, see tmam; abandonment of 
(prapatti), 332 

Semitic, inffuence on Indian religion, 
237, 302; scripts, 394, 396 

Sena, dyn., 78 

senāpati, general, 34, 100, 192 

sentences, in Skt, $90 

sentiments (rasa), in poetics, 385, 

< 417, 420 

Sega, cosmic snake, 300 

sesamum, 18, 193 

‘Setubandha, Prakrit poem, 460 

“Seven Hundred”, stanzas of Hala, 
461, 476, 511 

“Seven Pagodas", Mamallapuram, 
355 

sewers, 16 

sex, in religion, 279-80, 281, 397, 
362 

sexual life, 162, 170-2 

Shāhi Tump, arch. site, 26 

Shāpur I, k. of Persia, 61 

shields, 193 

Shihib-ud-din. 
Ghor), 73, 130. 

ships, 19, 130-1, 296-8, 231 

shrine-room, 263, 256 

Siam, 264 

sick, care of, 285, 500 

siddha, class of demigod, 318 

Siddhartha, personal name of 
Buddha, 257 

siege, 134-5, 290, 457-8; artillery, 
133 

igila, Address to, 

Buddha, 286 

elinus, Bishop, 343 

Sigirya, Ceylon, 578-9 

Signs, Four, in Buddhism, 257-8 

ikhara, tower of a temple, 987, 358, 
359, 362, 364 


(Muhammad of 


sermon of 
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sitharigi, metre, 510 

Sikhs, 151, 479, 480 

Silappadigaram, Tam. epic, 469-75 

silk, silkworms, 196-7, 219 

silver, works of art in, 373-4 

Simuka, k., 61 

sin, sense of, 237, 331 

Sind, 11, 70, 73, 195, 496, 513 

inging, 384 

inhalese language, 392-3, 507 

irkap, arch. site, 199-200 

Sifupila-vadka, of Mágha, 493-4 

isupalgarh, arch. site, 194, 200. 

Siti, wife of Rama, 122, 169, 173, 

,, 181, 303, 316, 412-18 

italà, goddess, 316 

tannavasal, cave, 978 

Siva, god, 24, 241, 245, 252-3, 298, 
307-11, 314, 315, 317, $19, 331, 
334-5, 372, 315-6, 421 

Raga-findümani, Tam. e 

Sivàji, k., 99, 480-1 

ivi, leg. k., 287 

Skanda, god, 298, 309, 314, 421 

Skanda Gupta, k., 66-7, 104 

slaves, slavery, 151-3 

Slaying of Sigupala”, of Magha, 
423-4 

slings, 133 

ioka, metre, 418, 509 

smallpox, 316 

Smriti, "remembered", a class of 
religious literature" comprising 
lawbooks, epics and Puranas, 
especially the first, 80, 107, 
112-13, 118, 140, 152, 186, 187 

shake, cult of, 319; goddess, 316; 
spirits (näga), $17 

snātaka, an unmarried man who has 
completed his studenthood, 165 

Soan, palæolithic culture, 10 

Socotra, 228 

Solaüki, dyn., =Caulukya, 73, 120, 
290, 363 

solar line of kings, 86 

Solomon, k., 250 

Soma, sacred inebriating drink of the 
Veda, personified as a god, 37, 
284, 235-6, 239, 400; god of the 
_ Moon, $13, 314 

Somadeva, poet, 429-81 

Somadeva Siri, writer on politics, 80. 


ic, 475 
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Somesvara I, k., 92 

— Ill, k., 338 

Somnath, temple at, 72 

Somnithpur, temple at, 359 

sonár (H)., the caste of goldsmiths, 
149 

sons, 160 

Sophon the Indian, 228 

sorrow, in Buddhism, 268-70, 275-6 

soul, in Upanisads, 250-3; in Buddh- 
ism, 268, 970, 279; in Jainism, 
290-1; in Hinduism, 399, 394, 
529, 340 

soul-stuff, 251 à 

South-facing Form, of Siva, 308 

Sovereignty, Seven Elements of, 88 

speculation, 247-53 

specch, magical mysticism connected 
with, 239-40 

spices, 193 

spies, 121-2; of Varuna, 236 

"'Sport of Drunkards”’, farce, 441 

Spring, festival of, 207 

Srāddha, rite in commemoration of 
‘ancestors, 155-6, 160, 170 

sragdhara, metre, 511 

Sriua Sūtra, text on sacrificial 


,, ritual, 112 
avana Belgoli, pl., 53, 293, $47 
vasti, c., 198, 260 


Sresthin, a wealthy merchant or 
banker, 222 

Śri Meghavarna, k., of Ceylon, 95 

Srirangam, c., 352, 958 

suguma, 326-7 

stage, 433 

stages of life, four, 158-9, 246 

standpoints, Jaina theory of, 502-3 

starvation, suicide by, in Jainism, 
292 

state, ch.iv,conceivedasorganism, 88 

Sthanvisvara, c., 68 

Sthaviravädin, Buddhist sect, 261, 
264, 266-73, 274, 278, 280 

Sthülabhadra, Jaina teacher, 288-9 

stone, working in, 219 

Strabo, 228 

Students, 158, 162-5 d 

stüpa, a mound commemorating the 
Buddha's death, originally a fun- 
eral tumulus, 262-8, 549-59, 369; 
in Jainism, 293 
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Subandhu, author, 590, 446 syüdvida, Jaina epistemological 
“Sublime Moods”, four, in Buddh- ` system, 502 "as 

ism, 283 “syllables, Six", in Vajrayana 


ibrahmanya, god, =Skanda, 298, 

309, 314, 421 

succession, royal 92-8 

Sudás, k., 34 

Suddhodhana, k., 96, 

Sidra, lowest of the four classes, 35, 
138, 142, 143-4, 159, 241 

idraka, dramatist, 441 

Sugar-cane, 193 

Sugriva, monkey-king, 415 

suicide, religious, 292, 357; of kings, 
99; of widows, 187-8; of Indian 
ascetic at Athens, 229 

Sukhavati, Buddhist heaven, 277 

Sukra, treatise on politics of, 80, 105 
111-12, 224 

Sultanganj, Buddha of, 574, 376 

Sumitra, 70, 75, 485 

Sumer, Sumerians, 19, 21, 29 

sun, Vedic gods of, 954-5; worship 
of, 163, 319-15; temples of, 204 
5, 355, 361-2 

Sunahéepa, legend of, 156-7 

Sung Yün, n., 129 

Suiga, dyn., 57-8, 61 
pära, port, 227, 250 

Suparna, mythical bird, 454-5 

Surabhi, leg. cow, $19 

surgery, 499-500 

surveying, 108 
ürya, god, 234, 319-15, 

Süryà, goddess, 235 

Su£ruta, medical text, 498, 499 

sūta, royal charioteer, bard and 
herald, 90 

Sutkagen Dor, arch. site, 26 

sūtra, a brief aphorism, or a text con- 
sisting of such, a religious text, 112 

Sitralytaiga, Jaina text, 459-60 

Sutta Pitaka, section of Pali canon, 
261 

suttee, see sati 

Suyya, n., 195 

svayamvara, marriage by choice of 
ihe bride, 142, 169, 186, 408, 
409-11 

Scetimbara, sect of Jainism, 289 

Svetdsvatara Upanisad, 250, 252-3 

swords, 27, 133 


Buddhism, 280 

syllogism, 501-2 

syncretism, 288, 309-11 

Syria, 342, 368, 495 

systems, six orthodox, of salvation, 
323-95 


T 

T'ai-tsung, Chinese emperor, 70 

‘Taj Mahal, 480 

Taksasild, €., 47, 48, 49, 58, 59, 
164; arch site, 199-200, 355, 379 

Zila, time, in music, 383 

Talikota, battle of, 77, 99 

Tamil, land, 2, 62, 77, 190, 228; 
regions in poetry, 463; language, 
393-4, 462; script, 398, 507; 
literature, 62, 178, 180, 182,209, 
298, 230, 300, $39, 461-76, 519; 
people, 62, 158, 185; religion, 
185, 308, 313, $14, 317, 330-9, 
333-4, 975 

"Tàmralipti, port, 993, 228 

lava, dance of Siva, 308 

anjore, c., 357, 979 

tanks”, reservoirs, 192-3 

Tantras, scriptures of tantric sects, 
280 

tantric, cults and sects worshipping 
‘oddesses with magical ceremon- 
fes, 178, 188, 213, 280, 395, 337, 
362 

tapas, "heat", asceticism and the 
magical power derived therefrom, 
247, 249 

Tarüin, battle of, 73 

Tiraka, demon, 309, 421-2 

aris, | goddesses | of 
Buddhism, 280, 281, 

Tattvopaplavasimha, 
text, 297 

taverns, 214-15 

tax, land; 107; minor taxes, 107-8; 
default, 109 

taxation, 107-11 

Taxila, see Taksaóili 

Telugu, language and literature, 
198, 335, 393, $94, 476 


'ajrayana 


philosophical 
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temples, 200-1, 204-5, 336, 355- 
64; Buddhist, 263; cave-temples, 
352-5, 369 

ren Kings, Battle of the, 34 
‘Ten Princes, Tales of the", of 
Dandin, 449-6 

“Ten Songs”, Tam. poems, 462 

terracottas, 373 

‘Thanesar, c., = Sthinvitvara, 68 

"T'harsish, 230 

theism, development of, 259-3; 
devotional, 77, 298, 328-35 

‘Theosophical Society, 483, 486 

Thera~ and Therigithi, Pali texts, 
267, 456- 

Theravádi (Pali), see Sthaviravidin 

"Thief, Fifty Stanzas of the", of 
Bilhana, 428 

"thirst" ' (tanha), in Buddhism, 
268; see also desire 

‘Thomas, St., 58, 342-3 

Thoreau, 487 

thread, sacred, 198, 161-2 

thugs, 69 

“Thunder, Voice of the "^, 255 

thunderbolt (vajra), 294; Vehicle of 
the T., in Buddhism, 279-81 

Tibet, 70, 265, 374 

tiger, 190 
Tlak, B. G., 48: 

Třrthañkaras, "ford-makers", the 
twenty-four teachers of Jainism, 
288, 990, 367, 368 

Tirukkural,’ Tam. text, 300, 
468 

tithi, a lunar day, 492 

titles, royal, 8+ 

toddy, fermented palm-sap, 214 

toilet, of man about town, 206 

Tolkippiyam, Tam. grammar, 462 

tolls, 108 

tonsure, of boys, 160 

‘Toramana, k., 67 

‘Tortoise, incarnation of Vi 

torture, judicial, 55, 117 

towns, 198-205; see also cities 

townsman, 171, 205-7 

toys, 21 

trade, 220-8; routes, 228-6; by sea, 
226-31; with West, 228-9 

trades and crafts, 42-3, 149 

transience, in Buddhism, 270 


339, 
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transmigration, earliest form of 
doctrine, 242; in Buddhism, 271, 
278; in Jainism, 991; in Hinduism, 
322-3, 333, 340 

treasurer, 42, 100 

treasury, 107, 111 

trees, 190; flowering, 202-3; sacred, 
23-4, 262, 263, 319 

tribes, ‘break-up’ of, 
wild, 54-5, 197-8 

tribhañga, pose in dancing, 366n., 
378 

Trika, School of Saivism, 335 

Trimürti, God in three aspects, 310= 
11; of Elephanta, 355, 372 

Trinity, in Hinduism, 510-11 

tristubh, metre, 509 

troops, types of, 128 

trousers, 210-11 

truth, double standard of, 279, 328 

Truths, Four Noble, in Buddhism, 
268-9 

tulasi, sacred basil, 319 

turbans, 211 

Turkistin, Chinese, $79 

Turks, 72 

Turuska, a Turk, a Muslim, 72 

‘Tvastr, god, 938, 400 

twice-born classes, 198, 162 


115, 946-7; 


Udayamina, n., 95, 105 
Ujjain (1), Ujayind (Skt), c, 65, 


(anid, philosopher, ses 

Umidevi, queen, 91 

Universal Emperor, 83, 957, 290 

universities, ancient, 164-5; mod- 
em, 482 

untouchables, 143, 144-6, 338 

apajiti, metre, 510 

Üpili, disciple of Buddha, 261 

upanayana, the ceremony of 
tion, 138, 161-2 

Upanisads, mystical texts, 38, 175, 
933, 214, 246, 249, 250-6, 272; 
see also Brhadaranyaka, Chindo- 
gya, lén, Katha, Svetaseatara 

upariha, viceroy, 102 


e 
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upavasatha, in Buddhism, general 


confession of monks, 283 
upendravajra, metre, 510 

uposatha (Pali), see upavasatha (Skt.) 
Ur, 


c, 187 

236 

apsaras, 317, 405-7 

is, goddess, 233, 402 

usury, 140, 921-2 

Uttaramerür, pl., 106 

Ottararamacarita, of  Bhavabhüti, 
413, 442 


Vac (8 

vast d u, 390. 

Vaiéili, C., 47, 184, 260, 261, 288 

Vaifampayana, sage, 407 

Vaitesika, school of philosophy, 323- 
4, 497 

Vaisnavism, the cult of Vignu, 300-7, 

309-10, 328-9 

waióya, the third, mercantile class, 
35, 149-9, 941 

vàjapeya, royal sacrifice, 42, 81 

Ves, Bodhisattva, 276 

Fajrasici, of Aévaghosa, 141 

Vajrayana, Vehicle of the Thunder- 
bolt, the third of the great divi- 
sions of Buddhism, 965, 279-81 

Vakataka, dyn., 65, 74 

Vakpati, poet, 460 

Valabhi, c., Jaina council at, 289 

Vallala Sena, k., 151 

Valmiki, sage, 412, 413 

vaméastha, metre, 610 

vinaprastha, a forest hermit, the 
third aérama, 158, 175, 250 

Varihamibira, astronomer, 490 

Vardhaména, see Mahavira 

varnas, the four classes of Hindu 
society, 34-5, 82, 197-47, 148, 
150; and ethics, 339-40, 342; of 
royal families, 91; confusion of, 
146-7 

Varuna, god, 156-7, 236-8, 239, 313 

vasantatilakd, metre, 510 

vassals, 94-6, 195 

Vasudeva, father of Krsna, $04, 306 

Vasudeva, god, 59, 
329 
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Vütsyiyana, authority on erotics, 
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Vattagamani, k. of Ceylon, 266 

Vayu, god, 298, $14, 915, 993 

14yu, winds, in physiology, 499 

Vedas, 38, 163, 232-56, 327 

Vedaigas, studies subsidiary to that 
of the Vedas, 163, 489 

Vedénta, school of philosophy, 399, 
397-8, 501 

vegetarianism, 66, 213, 289 

Vehicles, in Buddhism, see Hinayana, 
Mahay.ina, Vajrayina 

Vena, leg. k., 87, 146 

Venni, battle of, 178 

verb, Skt, 286-7 

Vessantara (Pal 
(Skt) 

vetüla, vampire, 318 

vibkidaka, nut used in gambling, 
207-8, 408-5 

Videha, reg., 40, 249 

Vidisa, reg., 57 
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59, 363, $79, 394 

inavadin, school of Buddhism, 
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Vikrama Era, 65, 98, 493-4 

Vikramaditya, leg. k., 65, 498 

— VI, Calukya, k., 113, 169, 185, 
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Viramamunivar, Tam. poet, 476n. 
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412 
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Void, the, in Buddhism, 279 

vrdtya, renegade or degenerate 
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96-7 

Vrtra, dragon, 254, 400-2 

zyapti, universal concomitance, 502 

Vyasa, sage, 407 
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Waley, Dr. Arthur, 476n. 
Wang Hsüan-ts'e, n., 70 
warfare, 122-36; rules of, 196 
" water-machine", 202 

wealth, acquisition of, 215-16 
weaving, superintendent of, 180 
week, days of, 493 

weights, 503 

wells, public, 203 

wergeld, 34, 117-18, 177 
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“Wheel of the Law, Turning of 
the”, Buddha's first sermon, 256, 
259, 268-9, $70 

Wheeler, Sir R. E. Mortimer, 8, 15, 
24, 28 

Whitman, Walt, 487 

widows, 186-8; remarriage, 35, 
186, $35; inauspiciousness of, 
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Wilkins, Charles, 5 

William of Malmesbury, 345 

Wilson, H. H., 5, 6 

winds (viu), five, in physiology,499 

witnesses, 116-17 

wives, subservience of, 180-1; re- 
spected status of, 181-2; punish- 
ment of immodest, 179; in Buddh- 
ism, 286 

women, 177-88; nature of, 167, 
182-5; ideal physical type, 171, 
freedom of, 179-80, 335; in law, 
177; right of inheritance, 158; 
property of, 177-8; education of, 
178-9; in religion, 178; in war, 
91, 183; dress of, 211-19 

wood, building in, 348, 352, 355. 

workmen, co-operative groups, 216; 
treatment of, in Buddhism, 286 

World-Soul, ’ World-Spirit, see 
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worship, of gods, 335-6 

writing, 394-9; of Harappa Culture, 
14, 19-20, 994, 396; in Vedic 
period, 33, 43; materials, 194, 


198-9; words connected with, 
280; scripts, 316, 394-8 
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Yadava, tribe, 41, 304 
— dyn., 75, 194 
Yajfiavalkya, sage, 178, 255-6; 
Dharma Süstra of, 112, 115, 158 


Yajur Veda, 232 

jaksa, class’ of demigod, 298, 917, 
365, 368, 419, 420 

yaksi, a female yaksa, 365, 366, 367 

“Yama, god, 157, 181, 238, 296, 313 

a, etymologist, 283, $87 

Yasodi, foster-mother of Krsna, 504 

Yaśodharā, wife of Buddha, 957, 
259, 978 

YaSodharman, k., 67 
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Yaudheya, tribe, 97-8 

Yavana, a Greek, a westerner, 59, 
298, 230; Black Ys, 997 

 gavanilà, curtain, 433 

Yerragudi, Asokan inscriptions at, 
E 

Toga, school of philosophy, 325-7; 
mystical training, 325 

Togüára, school of Buddhism, 
278-9 

Jogi, a practitioner of yoga, 307, 
325-6 

yojana, a measure of distance varying 
from 4} to 9 miles, 195, 504+ 

Yudhisthira, leg. hero, 196, 208, 
408-9 
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 uvarája, crown prince, 92 
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Zanzibar, 227 

Zarathuštra (Zoroaster), Persian 
prophet, 236; see also Zoroas- 
trianism 

ign of, 495, 496 

Zeus, 23 

Zhob, prehistoric culture, 18 

zodiac, 490 

Zoroastrian, Zoroastrianism, 161, 
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PREFACE 


IAM very grateful for the generous help that I have received towards 
producing this volume, 

‘The Rockefeller Foundation of New York gave my wife and me a 
travel grant for the purpose of seeing countries at first hand with an eye 
to revising the previous volumes of ds book. Thanks to this, we here 
been able to visit a number of Asian and Latin American countries that 
we had previously known only from books, pictures, and maps. This 

rience has been an invaluable aid to the writing of this volume. 
"Yn July 1958, at Madame Heurgon- Desjardins’ invitation, Thad the 
pleasure of taking partin a‘décade’, held at Cerisy-la-Salle in Normandy, 
at which my work was the subject of discussion. I could not have been 

Siven more stimulating start for the writing of the present volume, 
My wife has typed the whole of a much-corrected manuscript, and 


Miss Norah Williams has made a fair copy of this ipt after it 
had been extensively corrected again. To undertake this hard and exact- 
ing work was a great kindness, 


My wife has also made the index for this volume, as she did for the 
previous three sets of volumes. Her indexes d to words and 
names; they analyse ideas and structure too, They are an integral an 
Indispensable part of the book, v 

iss M. V. Stirling has settled queries and filled in blanks in the 
bibliography. If she had not been so resourceful and indefatigable, the 
bibliography could not have been completed. 

Rabbi J. B. Agus and Professor G. R. Willey have kindly read parts. 
of this volume in typescript and have given me their comments.! Their 
help has been most valuable to me, but it does not involve them in any 
responsibility for my final version, here printed, The responsibility for 
this is mine alone. 

"The Editor of The Intent of Toynbee's History, Professor Edward T. 
Gargan, kindly allowed me to see the typescript of this book before he 
sent it to the press. This has made it possible for me to make verbatim 
‘quotations from it, though not to give the printed page references for 
these. 

T am also indebted to my critics. But for them, this volume would not 
have been written. My acknowledgements and thanks to them will be 
found in Chapter II, Annex, Section 1. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
26 November, 1960 


1 Rabbi Agus's comments are printed in the present volume in full, with his per- 
mission, in the annexes to the chapters to which they refer. 
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INTRODUCTION 


[opposing a book a writer is delibe: ing his work to 
“the ful siege of battering days’. This is his own doing. 
He has been under no compulsion, except an inner one. But, having 
‘once published, he must then choose between two alternative policies. 
He can say, ‘What I have written, I have written’, and spend the rest 
of his working life on trying to maintain his previous positions—for no 
better reason than that he happens once to have occupied them. 
Alternatively, he can think again; see whether or not he has changed 
his mind on this or that disputed point; publish the results of these 
second thoughts; and explain why, after reconsideration, he has in fact 
changed his mind in some cases and held to his previous opinion in 
others. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society at which a critique 
of Ellsworth fone work and mine had been presented by 
O. H. K. Spate, the Chairman is reported! to have remarked, at the close 
of the discusion: "T always wish there was some way inthe scientific 
world of retracting what one has said in the past.’ Surely there is. 
Solvitur ambulando. ^ 

Justice Holmes once wrote that ‘to have doubted one’s own fint 
principles is the mark of a civilized man’. In quoting this passage a 
philosopher, M. R. Cohen, comments that men like Socrates and 
Einstein ‘never outgrow a childlike curiosity about the Universe and 
continue, as long as they live, to ask questions of the World and to 
revise mistaken views" The choice between following their example 
and following Pilate’s is not a difficult one to make. 

Pilate’s stand would indeed be a particularly unreasonable one for 
me to take about the first ten volumes of this book. One of my critics 
has called it ‘an intellectual autobiography’. A number of them have 
pointed out that, in the course of writing it, I have moved from one 
position to another at least once. If I had not, I should feel uneasy, for 
that would have meant that my mind had stood still during the thirty- 
three years (1921-54) that passed between my making of a first sketch 
for a plan of the book and the publication of volumes vii-x. In this last 
batch of volumes ‘a hardening of the categories’ has, indeed, been 


detected by one critic; and obviously it is probable that I may show 
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symptoms of this intellectual malady. But the verdict of other critics 
makes it also probable that, during those thirty-three years, my mind 
did move considerably, and, if it did, I am glad of this. That means, 
however, that, if I now tried to maintain all my previous p 
should find myself at war with myself as well as with my critics. It is 
more profitable to try to learn from one's critics than to try to fight them: 
and the avowal of one’s own inconsistencies and changes of view is a 
small price to pay for the liberty that this gives one to try again and to 
attempt to do better. One reviewer of the first ten volumes has generously 
given me credit for changing my views and citing my critics." This 
testimony is worth having. I shall do my best to continue to deserve it. 
JE there is any treatment at can rejuvenate one's categories, it is the 
‘exercise of keeping one's mind open and making a habit of thinking 
again. Another reviewer has said that this book is my education.? I want 
to carry this education farther. To stop it would feel, to me, like com- 
mitting intellectual suicide. So I do not quarrel with this reviewer for 
going on to say that I have not found my port.’ Another reviewer has 
called my work a ‘quest’ (zetema).* He feels that my latest position, in 
the volumes published hitherto, is not a final one; and he finds a 
"tension between the immanent logic of the zetema and Toynbee's un- 
willingness to pursue his earch to the end’# T mean to go on pursuin 
my search, but I do not expect it to bring me to an ‘end’, and if I foun 
myself ‘in port’ I should be distressed. Man's quest is really an attempt 
to probe to the heart of the mystery of the Universe, and I do not believe 
that human beings can attain that goal in this life. If a port on this side 
of death is unattainable, itis best to keep the seas. One does this, of course, 
at one’s peril. ‘Es irrt der Mensch, solang er strebt. 

The present volume therefore makes no pretension to finality. It is 
merely à report of second thoughts. If the English-reading public still 
tolerated Latin titles, I could not find a better one for this piece of work 
than Saint Augustine's word retractationes. This means 'reconsidera- 
tions’, not ‘retractions', though itis unlikely that a writer will not retract 
some of his previous propositions if he has reconsidered them genuinely. 

‘The first ten volumes of this book need to be reconsidered now 
because of the new knowledge and new thought that have been accumu- 
lating since the autumn of 1954, when volumes vii-x were published. 
Some of the new knowledge is new for everybody. During the inter- 
vvening years there have been important archaeological discoveries and 
important current events. Some of it is new only for me. I have made 
good a few of the innumerable gaps in my own knowledge, mainly by 
travelling round the World and seeing, at first hand, a number of 
countries that I had previously known only from mapsand descriptions. 
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at interpreting contemporary history, at whatever date they may have 
been written. The best that one can do in this field is to go oa producing 


lenged, or disputed. ‘The ideal would be to 
be able to take one’s second look at one's own work as if it were someone 
else's, and as if one were making one’s first acquaintance with it for the 
purpose of reviewing it. This is the state of mind at which one should 
aim in order to draw the maximum profit from other people's criticisms. 
But, since an author is also a human being, it is unlikely that he will 
succeed in even approaching this degree of detachment. 

Thave tried especially to take to heart those criticisms in which there 
has been something like a consensus among critics who differ widely 
from each other in their temperaments, outlooks, and intellectual 
equipment. The most important point, I should say, that has been 
almost unanimously contested has been my claim that my method of 
inquiry has been an empirical one. Most of my critics evidently have the 
impression that it has been just the opposite. They feel that I have 
worked out an a priori scheme that is too clear-cut and too rigid to be 
likely to correspond to reality, and that I have then tried to force the 
phenomena to fit into this arbitrary framework at the cost of distorting 
the truth. This is, it seems to me, the most fundamental, and therefore 
the most serious, of all the criticisms of my work; so I have discussed it 
as fully and frankly as I have known how to do, I have also reconsidered 
with special care the other points that have drawn a converging fire: 
example, my construction of the course of what I have called ‘Hellenic 
history to include the history of Rome (a number of critics bave ob- 
jected that the role which I have assigned to Rome is too subordinate 
3 one); my use of this construction of Hellenic history as a pattern or 
key or ‘paradigm’ for analysing the histories of other civilizations (this 
has been cited as an instance of my tendency to force the facts); 
construction of the course of what I have called ‘Syriac’ history, and my 
consequent handling of Islam and of the Jews. 

TE itis a good working rule for an author that, where he finds two or 
more critics agreeing, he should prick up his ears, I must also take 
notice of an impression that I have evidently made on some critics’ 
minds. This is that I have sought to set myself up as a ‘prophet’, or, 

1 Neilson, op. cit, p $7- 
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short of that, that I have lapsed into playing the prophet uncon- 
sciously. 

The word ‘pe rophet’ has, of course, two distinct meanings, owing to 
the fact that two different roles have sometimes been played simul- 
taneously by the same person. The ordinary current meaning of the 
word in present-day English is someone who predicts the future, and 
on this head I have no need to try to exculpate myself. For one thing, 
Prophecy in this sense is considered to be quite respectable when it is 
practised by students of the non-human sciences. Astronomers, for 
Ent prophesy boldly and successfully with impunity. In the second 

myself believe that prediction is not possible in the field of 
rely Es T believe that the outcomes of human. choices, purposes, 
and plans are unpredictable intrinsically, however fully we may be 
informed about the relevant past facts up to date. And I also believe 
that these intrinsically unpredictable plans, purposes, and choices play 
a large enough part in every human situation to invalidate predictons 
based on othar slemenis in buman affairs that might perhaps be pre- 
dictable if ever they could be isolated. I have set out my views on this 
explicitly in previous volumes! and need not go over the same ground 
again here. There is, however, also another meaning of the word 
‘prophet in which the original Greek preposition ‘pro’ signifies not 
‘fore’ but ‘out’. The prophet in this other sense is not someone who 
predicts the future; he is someone who speaks out or promulgates the 
word of God. The prophets of Israel and Judah and the two gentile 
prophets Zarathustra and Muhammad have been the prophets in this 
sense. It is the official doctrine of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
alike that this series of promulgations of God’s will has long since been 
closed; and, anyway, anybody who set up in the present-day world to 
be a prophet in this sense would rightly be treated as a figure of fun? 
"The imputation is difficult to deal with, because the next most ridicu- 
lous thing to saying ‘I think I am a prophet’ would be to say ‘I really 
don’t think I am.’ Perhaps the best answer is not a verbal but a practical 
‘one. A readiness to believe that one may have been mistaken in the 
views that one has expressed is surely incompatible with believing that 
they are not one’s own, but God’s. So I hope this volume of recon- 
siderations may effectively dissipate the spectre of ‘Toynbee the 
prophet". 
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At the same time I am now uncomfortably aware that, without my 
having been conscious of this, there must have been things in the pre- 
vious volumes of this book that raised this spectre in the minds of 
several critics.* One such thing may have been my declared belief that a 
study of human history up to date reveals a certain number of recurrent. 
patterns. ‘All cyclical theorists’, H. Stuart Hughes says,? ‘play the role 
of intuitive seers.’ I need not repeat that I am not a determinist, I do 
not believe that any of these past recurrences were inevitable, nor do I 
believe that any of them, or any others, are bound to repeat themselves 
in the future. But my belief that I have descried recurrences in the past. 
may have given me the air of being a ‘seer’, if Hughes is right. Another 
possible source of this impression is my belief—mentioned already in 
this chapter—that Man's quest cannot stop short of trying to probe the 
heart of the mystery of the Universe. But, if following this quest is 
tantamount to setting up as a prophet, then this offence is committed 
by every human being who passes through this life; for following Man's 
quest is, I believe, an inescapable part of being human, 

A thi sible sot of the impression been mentioned by 
i-x of A Si of History Hourani is conscious 
of ‘a strange, exalted, excited note, more fitting to prophecy than to 
science’; and Sir Ernest Barker* uses almost identical words. I write, 
he says, ‘on a high and strained note’. Geyl too finds me 'high-strung 
I am conscious of this myself, and I think the explanation is not far to 
seek. It has, indeed, been detected by more than one of my critics. 
‘These four volumes were written after the atom bombs had been 
dropped on Nagasaki and Hiroshima. The note heard in volumes vii 
to x was already audible in volumes v and vi, which were written 
between the Italian invasion of Abyssinia and the outbreak of the Second 
World War. In reviews of volumes iv-vi Sir Maurice Powicke noted 
that my mind struck him as being not a ‘cool’ one, and Sir Llewellyn 
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Woodward that ‘deep and genuine’ emotions were manifest in my 
work.! Woodward pointed out, in the same context, that these volumes 
had been ‘written, like the De Civitate Dei, under the strain of im- 
mediate social catastrophe’. Kohn has noticed* that the difference in 
outlook between volumes vii-x and volumes i-vi is a reflection of the 
course of public events between 1939 and 1954. Hofer makes the same 
point in general terms, He points out that the [ange] put to history 
by me, like those put by Alfred Weber, are no longer of the same kind 
as Ranke's questions. ‘In their study of history (Geschichtsbetrachtung) 
they are consciously seeking to be serviceable to the needs of the time in. 
which we are living by being of some help to it in its grave spiritual and 
political crisis (Lebensnot). One might put it that their recognition of the 
‘urgency of this crisis was the stimulus by which their questions were 
originally evoked.” Anderle observes that, in Tangye Lean’s account 
of my work, ‘the prophetic note is not taken as being an aberration, as 
it is by Geyl, Barnes, and others. Lean presents Toynbee as the ex- 
ponent of a given cultural situation, the embodiment of the anxiety 
of the age over the existential issue (Verkirperung der Existentialangst 
der Epoche), its obsession with the spectacle of decadence in the face of 
death, and its burning desire in some way or other to transcend transi- 
toriness and to make sure of bores immortality." 

"The consequent note of urgency and anxiety may be unscientific, but 
I do not find it at all ‘strange’ in the circumstances. On the contrary, I 
think it would have been strange if I had not felt deeply enough about 
these tragic and ominous public events for my feeling to come out in 
what I was writing at the time. To be sensitive to what is going on in 
the World is, I should say, a mark just of being human. It ought not to 
put one under suspicion of setting up to be a prophet, but it may 
perhaps have contributed, all the same, to the creation of this impres- 
‘sion about me. Anyway, all but, possibly, one of those critics who have 
indicted me for the offence of setting up as a prophet have, I am sure, 
made the charge in good faith. If anyone is at fault, it is I, for having 
‘unwittingly given them cause for misunderstanding me. 

‘The educational value of any critique depends on its spirit and its 
method. A few critics write with an animosity which suggests that their 
first concern is to draw blood from the colleague whose book they are 
reviewing. This spirit surely militates against the purpose for which 
books are given out for review. This purpose is the correction of error 
and the increase of knowledge and understanding. It is an imy 
purpose and one that the reviewer shares with the writer whose work he 
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is appraising. To serve this purpose effectively, a review must, of course, 
be severe if severity is called for in the reviewer’s judgement. I have 

rotted particularly from reviews that have been severe without being 

stile. The value of a review also depends on the reviewer's way oí 

‘working. Some critics work with the road-metal-worker’s hammer. 
Sometimes it is the stone that breaks, sometimes, perhaps, the hammer- 
head. In either case the result is on the small scale, and its value, while 
appreciable, is limited. A more creative kind of criticism isthe kind 

at blows in like a sand-laden wind from the desert; for this usefully 
transforms the landscape. It finds out the softer rocks and scours them 
away, and it grinds down the harder rocks’ sharp edges. Anything that 
still stands after this wind has done its testing work will be that much 
nearer to reality. 

Books are expendable, like the man-hours that go to the making of 
them. A book that has been weathered away will have served its purpose 
if it provokes other minds to write other books that may pethaps prove 
less vulnerable. The one thing that matters is that inquiry shall go on; 
for, so long as it continues, there is hope that it may also get further. 

T am, of course, a reviewer myself, besides being an author. Almost 
every writer is constantly alternating between the two roles. When I am 
playing the role of a reviewer find it a useful rule to remind myself of the 
indubitable truth that a reviewer inevitably reviews himself, too, in the 
act of reviewing the author whose book lies on his dissecting table. 
‘Whenever a reviewer is tempted to treat an author as a dart-board he 
should remember that the missile which his hand is itching to lance is 
not a dart but a boomerang. Reviewing, as well as writing, is, in fact, a 
dangerous trade, But a reviewer can reduce the danger to which he is 
exposing himself. He can avail himself of safeguards that are at the same 
time virtues worth cultivating for their own sakes. These tutelary virtues 
are humility and generosity. The point has been put by H. J. Morgen- 
thau in a critique of my work 


"We can judge what others have tried to do and have done only if we 
ourselves have tried to do, or at least have dreamt of doing, what they have 
done." 


A 
PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


L THE INADEQUACY OF OUR MEANS OF 
THOUGHT 


1. APPREHENSION THROUGH ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION 


A PHILOSOPHER vill probably find little in this chapter except 
truisms and elementary errors, if he finds anything at all that is not 
à meaningless misuse of words. All the same, at my peril, I have to 
write it, because some of my critics have been philosophers who have 
taken issue with me on philosophical grounds. I exposed myself to this 
by raising philosophical questions, I did not seek these out. I found 
them arising out of a study of history. This is, I should say, to be 
expected, because, as I see it, the study of human affairs is really one 
and indivisible. The conventional academic dismemberment of the vast 
subject into ‘disciplines’ is a convenient, and pethaps unavoidable, 
educational device, but it is an arbitrary surgical operation, and this 
makes it a serious impediment to the gaining of knowledge and under- 
standing? It is true that any one mind can make itself thoroughly 
familiar with no more than some patch of the great forest. Yet, unless it 
also dares to venture out into the surrounding stretches that, for it, 
happen to be terra incognita, it cannot hope to understand the nature 
even of its own narrow beat. 

All study, whether of human affairs or of non-human nature, is 
subject to the limitations of human thought; and the first and greatest 
of these is that thought cannot help doing violence to Reality in the act 
of trying to apprehend it. 

For ail that we know, Reality is the undifferentiated unity of the 
mystical experience. We cannot know whether it is or is not, because 
we cannot know anything without being in a state of consciousness, and 
we cannot be conscious without our mental image of Reality—or Reality’s 
image of itself, mirrored in a human mind*—being diffracted or articu- 
lated into subject and object, This is the first link in a chain of articu- 
letions that we forge as fet as we go on thinking. 

Our human consciousness, after its self-generating—or Reality's 
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generating—articulative act, goes on to dissect Reality farther into the 
conscious and the subconscious, soul and body, mind and matter, life 
and environment, freedom and necessity, creator and creatures, god and 
devil, good and bad, right and wrong, love and power, old and new, 
cause and effect, and so on. Such dichotomies are indispensable cate- 
gories of thought; they are our means of apprehending Reality, as far as 
this is within our power. At the same time they are so many boundary- 
marks indicating the limits of human understanding, since they 
by breaking up its unity in our apprehension of it. 
They are Dba ling as they are enlightening. We cannot do without 
them, yet cannot do with them either. We cannot afford either to dis- 
count them completely or to take them at their full face value." 
We cannot think about the Universe without assuming that it is 
articulated; and, at the same time, we cannot defend the articulations 
Tein no doubt, dicate categories as instruments for uyin 


without falling into the error of treating them as if 
selves. I have evidently fallen into this error myself. 
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10 PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
that we find, or make, in it against the charge that these are artificial and 
arbitrary, that they do not correspond to anything in the structure of 
Reality, or that, even if they do, they are irrelevant to the particular 
‘mental purpose for which we have resorted to them. It can always be 
shown that they break up something that is indivisible and let sli 
something that is essential. Yet, without mentally articulating the U; 
verse, we ourselves cannot be articulate—cannot, that is, either think 
or will, And we cannot go on thinking or willing if we regain the unity of 
the mystical experience. So we have to dissect—and, in dissecting, mis- 
represent—Reality in order to be able to apprehend Reality sufficiently 
to be able to act and lve in the light of the truth as far as we can discern 
it. Our inability to apprehend Reality completely is, of course, not 
ising. It is a paradox that one part of a whole should be able to 


inguish itself from the rest and should then be able to achieve even 
a partial apprehension of the whole, including itself. This feat is 
miraculous, however imperfect. How far it does fall short of attaining a 
true mental image of Reality it is impossible for a human mind to tell. 
“We have a ind of knowledge, but itis of a kind which can be corrected 
or per Ls 

Thought has no sooner set itself going by mentally breaking Reality 
up than it gets to work to put Reality together again. After having 
analysed, thought opecstes by clasifing® that ier by identifying € 
number of different objects as being specimens of one and the same 
kind.* These objects between which the mind finds sufficient resemb- 
lance to allow it to bring them mentally under some single head are no 
more than particular facets of phenomena! The facets of any pheno- 
menon are innumerable, as is demonstrated by our ability to classify 
one and the same phenomenon in innumerable different ways, each 
corresponding to some different facet that it displays. So ant 
classification spprehend no more than a fraction of each of the p 
mena that it brings together; and, when we have classified the same 
phenomenon under as many diferent heads as it displays facets whose 

ke we can detect in other phenomena, we are still left with an un- 
identifiable residue.’ This residue is of unknown magnitude. 

‘The human mind's mental categories are thus ‘incomplete tools’. 
‘No conscious experience can grasp any object, not even ourselves, in all 
its completeness. . . . There is no knowledge, no matter how abstract, 
which does not point to some it.” This 'it is not something positive 
that we can apprehend as being a phenomenon's ‘essence’. It is the 

1 Father M, C, D'Arey, S.: The Sense of History, p. 46. CP: pp. 138-9. 
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residue of a phenomenon that has eluded all classification. This is 
wha we mean when we say that in every phenomenon there is some- 
thing ‘unique’. This word ‘unique’ is a negative term signifying what 
is mentally inapprehensible. The absolutely unique ie, by definition, 
indescribable. In fact, the unique element in a phenomenon is like the 
intractable core of a Palaeolithic flint-knapper's nugget, which defies his 
skill after he has struck off flake after flake and blade after blade. These 
flakes and blades fly off in familiar standard shapes. The residual core's 
shape is all its own; no other core’s shape is identical with it. 
does a human mind employ a method of operation which is 

bound, by its very nature, to yield incomplete and imperfect results? 
Perhaps the answer is to be found in our minds’ nature, which is 

ite, and in their purposes, which are primarily practical. Thou 
the human brain is so superbly built and so cleverly packed into s 
case that it can register the maximum number of permutations and com- 
binations of mental associations that is possible for an instrument of its 
volume, this number, though very great, must be finite, whereas the 
number of phenomena with which a mind has to deal is infinite. It is 
only by classifying this infinite host of phenomena under heads that 
the mind can attempt to cope with them. The price of classification is, 
no doubt, some degree of misrepresentation. But the alternative to the 
payment of this price would be intellectual paralysis; and, for most 

inds' usual purposes, the price is not inordinately high because the 
misrepresentation is not frustrating. It may be frustrating and even 
exasperating to minds, like my critics’ and mine, that want knowledge 
for its own sake, are insatiable in seeking it, and cannot rest content 
while any residue of reality remains unknown to them. Such restless 
minds, however, are a small and almost freakish minority, Most minds 
do not want knowledge for its own sake; they want the minimum doses 
of knowledge that are sufficient for guidance in taking action in particu- 
lar circumstances. Knowledge beyond that quantum is a matter of 
indifference to them. Indeed, besides being superfluous, it would be a 
positive impediment to them owing to its irrelevance. 
theory we could describe every site on the Earth's surface as a unique 
thing-in-itself, as in strict logic it is. But, even if this were practically 
feasible, it would take us nowhe ie mere bulk of facts could not be 
grasped by the human mind; we must classify, and that implies evalua- 
tion.» 


“All description is necessarily selective. 
Suppose that a human mind were to set itself to grasp every 
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2 PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
menon exactly in its unique entirety, without misrepresenting it 

introducing any reference to, or mental association with, any other 

mena. It would be burdening its powers of memory with a Psyche's 
task—as if someone were to set himself to memorize the visual shapes 
Of all the myriads of Chinese characters without deigning to make use 
of the radicals under which the characters have been rather artificially 
and arbitrarily grouped. And then, supposing that this illimitable and 
therefore impossible feat of memorization had been accomplished, of 
what practical use would it be? The normal purpose of trying to appre- 
hend a phenomenon is not just to know it; it is to deal with it. An 
can one deal with a phenomenon that one has come to know so per- 
fectly that one has inhibited oneself from referring it to, or associating 
it with, any other phenomenon? A knowledge that was as theoretically 
complete as this would be equivalent to complete ignorance for practical 
purposes. 

TE seems as if one might almost say that the mind is an effective 
instrument for its usual purposes just because it is an imperfect one. 
‘Then how is a scholar to use this instrument for his peculiar purpose of 
study for study's sake? The obvious line for him to follow first is the line 
of least resistance; and the line of least resistance is to keep in step with 
the innate operational movement of the mind as far as the inquirer finds 
that this line will carry him. This is the policy that has been followed, 
with cumulative success, by students of non-human nature, Physical 
scientists ‘are concerned . . . with formulating general propositions about 
the patterned interrelationships of . . . events’, and ‘science is the study 
of observed regularities’. Have we any warrant for not following the 
same intellectual procedure when human nature is the object of our 
study? If it is contended that the drawing of an analogy between the 
processes of human history and those of non-human nature is inadmis- 
sible? or, short of that, hazardous,? and that I, in particular, have ap- 
plied to thought about human history a method appropriate to thought 
about non-human mature, it may be admitted that ‘the simple re- 
peatable patterns of physics or physical laws have not been discovered 
in human affairs’ but, nevertheless, it must be pointed out that a 
human being possesses only one mind, and that this mind operates in 
only one way—that is, the analytical and classificatory way—whatever 
kind of phenomenon its owner may set it to work on. The onus of proof 
lies on those who deny the reality of the uniformity that is found in 
Reality by the analysing and classifying human mind. If the analytical 
and classificatory method that works well when we are studying non- 
human nature is to be ruled out when it is a question of studying human 

1.5, Boab Culture and History yo. 4-3 snd 84-1 ‘on to point out that 'com- 

tive study” involves showing not only similarities but alo consistent differences, 
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nature, we are left without any method for proceeding. Surely it is 
‘common sense to make a start in the study of human affairs by continuing 
to follow the mind’s innate method, and to find out, by exploration, 
how far this method will carry one in this field. If and when we find 
ourselves brought to a standstill, with still unconquered ground ahead 
Of us, we shall then be in the best possible position for examining 
whether any change of method is practicable, and, if it is, what our new 
method should be. 

This is the policy that I myself have followed in the first ten volumes 
of this book. In Part XII I have tried to find the locus of a frontier 
dividing the realm of human affairs between a province of necessity 
and a province of freedom," after having concentrated, in the preceding 
parts, on making as exhaustive an inquiry as I could into the regularities, 
uniformities, and recurrences that human affairs display. In the earlier 
of these two successive sections of the book I have deliberately pushed 
my exploration of regularities in human affairs to the limit; and, since, 
by temperament, I am, I believe, intellectually rash, I am willing to take 
it from my critics that I have not only reached the limit but have passed 
it, Ina benevolent review of the first three volumes of the book, H. A. L. 
Fisher says that ‘the generalisations are sometimes overdriven’. Lewis 
‘Mumford says? that I do not make enough allowance for what is non-re- 
petitive and unique. K. D. Erdmann finds that, in my petrified schema- 
tization, I have come near to losing sight of the individuality of events. 


2. THE HISTORIANS’ PURSUIT OF THE UNIQUE 


‘These excesses of mine—if I am guilty of excesses—evidently deserve 
the notice, and the reproof, that they have received. But my plan of 
work has not only drawn reasoned criticisms of the way in which I have 
carried it out; it has also provoked strong, and even violent, hostility 
among a considerable number of my fellow historians. It has been 
noted! that in the United States I was ill received by extremely distin- 
guished reviewers—e.g. Charles A. Beard and Lynn Thorndike—in the 
important professional journals. ‘This reaction has not been peculiar to 
American scholars; I am conscious of an even stronger current of hostile 
feeling among British and Dutch scholars, and also of a more aloof 
distaste and disapproval among French scholars. This vein of emotion has 
surprised and puzzled me. At first sight it seems uncalled-for in an 
intellectual argument; for in this field emotion is not only irrelevant 
but is notoriously inimical to clear thinking. On consideration I 
have come to the conclusion that—when full allowance has been made 
for the annoyance that my way of working evidently gives to 
scholars with a different temperament—the personal hostility that I have 
unintentionally drawn on myself is only a minor cause of the hostile 
+ A criticism, by C. B. Joynt, of my Biblical conception of the circumstances in which 
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emotion thatthe publication of my work bas evoked; Ifthe distin- 
guished scholars who have hurled thunderbolts at me had merely felt 
annoyed with me personally, they would have just ignored me, which 
would have been a more effective way of trying to dispose of me than the 
policy of anathematizing me which they have actually adopted. I believe 
that the strength of their feeling reveals that they felt themselves to be 
fighting about something much more important than anything merely 

ersonal. They are, I think, up in arms in defence of the uniqueness of 
Ristorical events and human personalities, This is, in their eyes, a 
treasure of supreme value; and my work has been a red rag to them. 
because they have taken it as a symbol of an attack on the principle of 
respect for the clement of uniqueness in history which they value so 
highly: As a matter of fact I, too, value it; but at the same time I am 
conscious that, besides the element of uniqueness in human affairs, 
there is also an element of uniformity, and that, of the two, this is by 
far the less difficult for human minds to apprehend. This is, I think, 
why I have been misread as if I were denying the unquestionable truth 
that an element of uniqueness is to be found in human affairs, 

‘A high valuation of this element of uniqueness within the realm of 
human nature is evidently what has made its status a burning question in 
the study of human affairs, while it is not one in the natural sciences. 
‘This also perhaps explains why itis that, among the various schools of 
students of human affsirs—philosophers, theologians, logicians, psycho- 
Jogists anthropologists, sociologists, strane it is the historians who 
have made it their business to be not only the exponents of the element 
of uniqueness, but also its champions. The moet obvious definition of 
an historian is to see in him a student of human affairs as these present 
themselves in motion through time; but a different definition has been 
proposed by A. L. Kroeber. The essence of the historian's approach, 
Kroeber suggests, is not the vision of human affairs as temporal events; 
it is ‘the endeavour to achieve a conceptual integration of phenomena 
while preserving the integrity of the phenomena’ * 

"The attachment to contiguity in space and time, to continuity of the 
spatial and temporal relations of the phenomena, coupled with attach- 
ment to the phenomena themselves, is what gives the historical aspects 
of phenomena their semblance of immediate reality. Tt is also the factor 
Which prevents the historical approach as such from attaining to “laws”, 
‘to general theory, to exactness of measurable findings, and to genuine 
veriiability by experiment. It is also what gives historical findings their 
quality of uniqueness, their individuation, their physiognomic property. 
sue fave e Habeo tid mile scie the ce a a a dte eee 
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,'All recorded history [is] a series of objective unique events whose 
lies in their organisation into distinctive patterns and not in 
ill defined formulas or generalised denominators." 


‘The same characteristic of history is singled out by F. A. Hayek and 
by Alan Bullock as being distinctive of it. : 


"In the social field [as contrasted with the fields of most of the natural 
sciences] a particular or unique event is often of such general interest, and 
at the same time so complex and so difficult to see in all its important 
aspects, that its explanation and discussion constitute a major task re- 
‘quiring the whole energy of a specialist. * 

"What the historian finds fascinating is to come as close as he can to the 
concrete and the individual, to try to get inside the skin of the man or 
group of men, . . . to trace the causes, the connections and consequences of 
this particular revolution . . or a particular series of events. . .. History is 
always an attempt to explain the sequence and connection of events, ? 


Bullock is careful not to overstate his point. 


or The moment the historian begins to explain, he is bound to make use 
propositions of all kinds. . . . The historian gives a false account 
f his activity if he tries to deny the part that general ideas and assump- 
tions play in his work. There is, however, a difference between the his- 
torian on the one hand and the metahistorian, seeking for patterns of 
historical evolution, or the sociologist, seeking for general laws, governing 
human development, on the other. This difference lies in their purpose 
and in the use that they make of such generalizations. What the meta- 
historian and the sociologist are trying to do is to clear away the confusion 
of facts and reveal the pattern, or establish the law, which lies beneath. 
But this is not the historian’s ‘purpose; what he wants to know is what 
happened. For him, general propositions are both necessary and illumi- 
nating, but they are not the essential purpose of his work.” 


Joynt and Rescher make a point that bears out Bullock’s thesis. 

‘Historians’, they point out ‘tend to formulate, not general laws, but 
restricted generalizations, limited by spatio-temporal considerations, 
but fully valid and law-like within them.’ Conversely, a sociologist, 
Michael Postan, commends me, in a review that is otherwise mostly 
critical, for pursuing historical information, not for its own sake, but for 
the purpose of using it as scientific evidence. 

‘The historians’ approach to the study of human affairs, which Postan 
here deprecates, has merits to which Kroeber draws attention. Science, 
in pursuing its method of abstraction, resolves phenomena into 'meta- 
phenomena? formulas.“ But the higher the level of the phenomena under 
consideration, the more recalcitrant they are to this scientific treatment 


2 Ibid. p. 86, + Hayek, op. cit, p. 68. 
3 Ballon Hisory Today, February, 1951, pps S-12. 
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that is designed to discover uniformities and repetitive regularities as a 
basis for prediction. On the other hand, phenomena of the higher kind 
yield readily to historical treatment! My own approach to history is 
criticized a H. Frankfort? on the ground that 


"his use of "species" and "genus" obscures the fundamental fact that 
science can study individuals as members of a species only by ignoring 
their individual characteristics. ‘The historian, following this course, 
would defeat the very purpose of his work. In fact, Toynbee's vaunted 
empiricism is an attempt to transpose the method of the natural sciences, 
where experiment is essential and experience is reduced to figures, to 
history, where experiment is impossible and experience subjective.’ 


The historical outlook (Historismus) involves 


‘the recognition that a consideration of history that is obtained by factual 
research does not enable one to extract from it any consistently intelligible 
picture of universal history. So far from throwing light on concrete situa- 
tions and events, interpretations of the general course of history that are 
based on theological or rationalist dogmas actually themselves require to 
be interpreted historically. In reaching this conclusion, the historical out- 
look has won for itself a standpoint of its own which is distinct not only 
from that of physical science but also from that of metaphysical and 
alin recognizing the f its subj Wd in faili 

"In recognizing the uniqueness of its subject matter and in failing to 
reduce it to instances of a law, the procedure of history differs from that of 
science. 
Historians 
‘are convinced that the differences between civilizations are more signifi- 


cant than their likenesses, and that standardised causal patterns cannot 
logically be deduced from the facts of history". 


This point has been driven home by Christopher Dawson: 


‘It is [he] mysterious and unpredictable aspect of history which is the 
great stumbling-block to the rationalist. He is always looking for neat 
systems of laws and causal sequences from which history can be auto- 
matically deduced. But history is impatient of all such artificial construc- 
tions. It is at once aristocratic and revolutionary. It allows the whole world 
situation to be suddenly transformed by the action of a single individual 
like Mohammad or Alexander.” 
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‘These are impressive justifications for the historian's approach. At the. 
same time this approach is open to challenge on two grounds, Its critics 
may contest the alue of the element of uniqueness in human affir, 
which historians prize so highly. And they may contend that, whatever 
its value may be deemed to be, the unique is not apprehensible by 
human minds. 

The value of phenomenal human selves and of their experiences in 
the media of time and space has been rated low in Indian thought since 
at least as carly as the sixth century s.c. This low valuation was common 
ground between the Buddha and the contemporary school of Indian 
philosophy with which he took issue. Both schools put their treasure in 
Absolute Reality, The school that the Buddha vas opposing conferred 
value on phenonemal human selves by identifying them with Absolute 
Reality and giving them the good tidings that they could experience this 
truth for themselves by an act of intuition. The Buddha took the more 
radical line of analysing phenomenal human selves into discontinuous 
series of successive psychological states kindled by desire and kept alight 
[x Ax Pip cot d dat de cano gna he nr: 
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ty action, and he preseibed fr his disciples a courae of acetic spirinal 
exercises designed to burn these impurities away till nothing should be 
left but te Reality in its negative aspect of ‘extinguishedness’ 
(Nirodna) Te ia no accident that in Tadia, where all indigenous schools 
of thought have agreed in disparaging the element of uniqueness in 
human affairs, there has been no notable indigenous school of historians, 
‘The first attempts, of any consequence, to write the history of India 
have been made by her Muslim and Christian invaders with their 
Judaic tradition of finding significance and value in temporal events. 
Tt is only in very recent times that, under Western inspiration, a Hindu 
‘school of historians on the present-day Western model has tardily come 
into existence. 

Considering that some of the greatest historians who have made their 
E ce at any time and place have been Hellenic, it is remarkable 
that history should have been held in as low esteem in the Hellenic 
World, in theory at any rate, as it has been in India, and here, too, be- 
cause of a contempt for what is unique. This commonly accepted 
Hellenic view has been put pointedly by Aristotle in a famous passage. 


"Itis not the function of the poet to relate what has happened, but what 
may happen—what is possible according to the law of probability or 
necessity. The poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or in 
prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into verse, and it would still 
cies of history, with metre no less than without it. The true differ- 
ence is that one relates what has happened, the other what may happen. 
Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and a higher thing than history; 
for poetry tends to express the universal, history the particular. By the 
universal I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion speak or 

sc, according to the law of probability or necessity; and it is this univer- 
sality at which poetry aims in the names she attaches to the personages. 
‘The particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or suffered.’* 


After the renaissance of Hellenism in the modern Western World, 
this Hellenic attitude of mind survived Hellenism’s discomfiture in the 
seventeenth. y Battle of the Ancients and Moderne and was 
taken as a matter eighteenth-century school of Western 
philosophers, Though they dad ted the optimistic Confucian con- 
Baence'in the perfecbilit of human nature and had accordingly made 
a belie in progres in human affairs into one of their cardinal doctrines, 

these eighteenthvcentury Western philosophers saw progress in terms 
solely of an impersonal movement on the grand scale, In their eyes 
the element of uni human affairs was something irrational, 
barbarous, and, above all, irrelevant. They regarded historians with the 
impatience that astronomers might feel towards geographers if these 
were to contend that it is more important to map out the mountains, 
valleys, and other minute irregularities in the conformation of the Earth’ 
surface than it is to follow up the astronomical corollaries of the dis. 
coveries that our rough-coated planet is approximately spherical in 

2 Ande A Fraley cee olan Sh S. FE buen translation (in his Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 31d ed. don 1902, Macmillan), p. 35). 
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shape and that its orbit round the Sun describes a well-known mathe- 


matical figure, 

"This disparagement of uniqueness and irregularity, in favour of 
recurrence and uniformity, has been inherited from eighteenth-century 
Western philosophers by nineteenth-century and twentieth-century 
Western students of non-human nature. Natural science today has a 
great and growing prestige, and the method of analysis and classification, 
SS opposed to the method of description and narrative, is now being 
applied to the study of human affairs in one province after another. 

o distinguished living students of the archaeology of Nuclear 
‘America have declared that the ultimate purpose of archaeology is ‘the 
discovery of regularities that are in a sense spaceless and timeless’, and 
that the regularities investigated by archaeologists and by anthropolo- 
gists are of one and the same order." The method has even been winni 
fonverts in the historians’ own camp. W. F. Albright has declared? 
that ‘the historian of human culture . . . is just as much interested in 
discovering general laws as is the natural scientist, since every single 
phate of past and present.—ulture has its own pattern of constituent 
Plements!. It is not surprising that, at the present time, Western his- 
torians should be on the defensive, and should therefore be sensitive to 
any movement that looks to them like a fresh attack on their position 
‘with an eye to a further encroachment on the dwindling domain that 
still remains exclusively theirs. 

"At the same time they have to face the question whether their 
for the unique is a feasible one for human minds with their ‘buil 
analytical and classificatory method of operation. Geyl insists? that 
historical events are invincibly unique and asks* whether the logic of 
class and instance is applicable to historical phenomena. This question. 
has been answered conclusively in a report by the American Social 
Science Research Council's committee on historiography. "Every his- 
torical event, however similar to others, is in some respects unique’, 
because it has its own particular position in time. But, 

«if every historical event were literally unique, history as science would be 


inconceivable. .. . No generalisations whatever would be possible; history 
and actuality thing, and any attempt to understand the past 
would be entirely futile.’s 
‘This must be so, because 

"To perceive we could not perceive 


anything completely ilie that we have ever 


rian] stu. ‘either constant patterns of relations or repeatable 
processes in which the elements are of a generic character,” 
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‘Iti... only through some continuity and identity in the process that 
we are able to understand what the past is like. Some common ground 
inevitably serves as our bridge of interpretation." 


agrees? that ‘the greatest function of the historian is to interpret 
spat ‘Kroeber too points out? that history aims at preserving the 
gpl of individual events ‘while also constructing them into a 

ich possesses a certain coherence of meaning Deutsch 
ban out that communications engineering ‘does not transfer events’; 
it transfers information in the shape of ‘a patterned relationship between 
events’. ‘What interacts, has structure; and what has structure, can be 
known.’ So 


“Every historian has a philosophy of history, no matter how insipid or 
self-contradictory it may turn out to be if explicitly stated. . . . From the 
use of this kind of hypothesis [the vulnerable kind] no historian is or can 
be free, although historians differ in their awareness of their particular 
frame of reference. 

“Any discipline of knowledge, whether theoretical or historical, can deal 
only with certain selected aspects of the real world.7 

‘Like the natural sciences, history must be selective unless it is to be 
choked by a fiood of poor and unrelated material. 

‘Aiming at objectivity [the historians] feel bound {6 avoid any selective 
point of ut, since this is impossible, they usually adopt points of 
view without being aware of them. This must defeat their efforts to be 
objective; for one cannot possibly be critical of one’s own approach, and 
conscious of its limitations, without being aware of it.’ 

"Uncritical analogies are the peculiar plague of the historian, and all too 
often insinuate themselves as ruling assumptions without the author's 
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in the background unaccredited and unannounced, while operating to 
control the narrative," 


‘The truth is that ‘no description of any individual object or vent can 
dispense with predicates or repeatable traits’? and that there- 
fore ‘no statement about the past can avoid some element of generality’. 


‘If... there is genuine novelty in the Universe and if events occur that 
have never occurred before, history must be an incomplete explanation of 
the present. In order to learn from the past there must be recurrences and 
similarities both throughout the past and between it and the present. 
‘There are enough recurrences and similarities to enable history to give us 
some account of the past and some explanation of the present. Thus our 
choices are at least partially illuminated and enlightened.’ 


Change, novelty, and creation in human affairs are manifestations of 
the element of uniqueness in them, and one of the most cherished aims of 
historians is to catch creation, novelty, and change in their mental grasp; 
but they have to employ an instrument of thought which can analyse 
and classify points of likeness, but cannot cope with elements in pheno- 
mena that display no relation with any others. In seeking to apprehend 
what is unique, historians are, in fact, trying to swim against the current 
of the operational movement of the int The gallantry of this 
endeavour deserves our sympathy, and its romance does not convict it of 
being a forlorn hope. 

‘Historical events and conditions are often unique simply in being 
different from others with which it would be natural to group them under 
a classification term—and different in ways which interest historians when 
they come to give their explanations. It is thus misleading to say 
without qualification that the historian’s use of classificatory words sup- 
ports the thesis that, if historical events are to be explicable, they must be 
recurring phenomena.” 

If this is true, it is good news; for, if the historian's goal is an attain- 
able one, this opens up a prospect of extending the bounds of human 
knowledge and underst ; by an intellectual tour de force, in a 
field that cannot be conquered by the straightforward scientific method 
of using the human mind’s classificatory method of operation for 
classificatory purposes, It has been claimed that, at any rate since the 
turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, human studies (die 
Geistesweissenschaften) have liberated themselves from the shackles of 
the natural sciences’ method of thinking.” Whether this claim is justified 
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or not, for practical purposes there is everything to be said in favour 
of acting as if it were. As Kroeber has wisely observed,’ the historical 
and the scientific approach are both alike applicable to any 
kind of phenomena in principle. And our human intellectual equipment 
is not so lavish that we can allow ourselves the luxury of forgoing any 
possibly efficacious method of using it. ‘For the understanding of any 
concrete phenomenon, be it in nature or in society, both Kinds of kno 
ledge. the historical and the theoretical. are equally required 
‘Theoretical and historical work are gically distinct but comy 
Site The Novoeal-miaded auent of buman afbise 
and his scientific minded confrère are really indispensable to each other 
as partners in their arduous common undertaking. Sir Maurice Powicke* 
has counselled his fellow historians to face ‘the discomfort of the historic 
generalisation’. This is surely good advice; and conversely the scientific- 
minded student of human affairs should be advised to face the discom- 
fort of the quest for what is uniques 


3+ THE MIND’S QUEST FOR EXPLANATION 


If it is agreed that historians, as well as scientists, are bound to 

make generalization» even though thi may not be the historians aimn — 

se making them is of the essence of thinking, whatever may be the 

Eon of our thought, the next question that presents itself is: How, 
in fact, are generalizations made? Dilthey is quoted? as saying that 


‘part of the method of thoge studies that are concerned with human affairs 
is to maintain a constant reciprocal action between experience and con- 
cept. In these studies, the consciousness should not entertain any concept 
that has not arisen from an exhaustive historical resuscitation of past 
experience. It should accept no generalisation that is not an expression of 
the inwardness of some historical reality.’ 

‘This is a statement of an ideal but not a prescription for achieving it. 
So I will start ad hominem by declaring, as accurately and candidly as I 
can, the process by which I believe that I myself have arrived at the 
numerous generalizations that I have made about human affairs. 
Usually, I think, the process has started by my noticing some striking and 
interesting apparent resemblance between two or more events, situa- 
tions, institutions, or other phenomena. These now present themselves 
2s instances of the generalization that has been made on the strength of 
them, The next step is to survey as wide a range as possible of other 
cases that seem likely to be relevant. The purpose of this survey is t0 
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ascertain whether this widening of the field of evidence bears out or 
conflicts with the generalization drawn from the original instances. This 
account of my own procedure and experience agrees, as far as I can see, 
with a description of the nature of historical research that has been 
cited in a report by the American Social Science Research Council’s 
committee on historiography: 

‘Historical Research consists essentially in application of empirically 
derived hypothetical generalisations and in testing the closeness of the 
pama re pirme B tha hope that in tl ke ay cee in uniformities, reum 

ical situations, and certain among indivi 
Hivos in these situations can be aocertüned, n 

If there is any truth in these two virtually identical accounts of the 
process of generalization,? it would appear that the detection of con- 
nexions is what makes generalizations possible? But how do we detect 
them? ‘By what right do we ever generalise from our experience? And 
how can we tell when we have a right to do so?’ It is easy to tell when 
we have not a right. ‘An empirical generalisation is at once overthrown 
by a contradictory instance. One is enough.’ One instance will dis- 
prove a proposition. On the other hand, no finite number of instances 
will prove it. 

Tt is obvious that there is no logical cogency in an enumeration of 
affirmative instances that is not, and does not profess to be, complete." 
‘Most, if not all, of my own numerous surveys of historical phenomena, 
made with a view to ascertaining whether some hypothetical generaliza- 
tion of mine will or will not hold water, have been incomplete—or, as 
logicians call them, ‘simple’—enumerations; and it has been correctly 
pointed out by many critics that such incomplete surveys are not 
demonstrative, even if they have brought no contradictory instances to 
light. It is also true, though this is perhaps not so obvious to laymen, 
such as me, at first sight, that there would be no logical cogency in a 
complete enumeration either. ‘Induction by complete enumeration, if 
the conclusion be understood as a genuinely universal judgement, and 
not as an enumerative judgement about all of a limited number of things, 
has the character of induction by simple enumeration." Conclusions 
based on complete enumeration ‘would not be universal truths at all in 

2 American Social Science Resarch Councils Commits on Historiography’ 
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the proper sense, but only truths about the whole of a limited number of 

articular facts’.' If complete enumeration of instances is held, as it was 
eld by Aristotle, to be the only possible way of establishing general 
propositions, then ‘we can never prove anything by reasoning until we 
already know it by direct experience’* Anyway, there cannot be ex- 
haustive enumeration where the units constituting the instances are 
individuals (individual things or persons or events or situations or 
institutions), not sub-classes of some class of individuals. All generaliza- 
tions have the same status, whether their subject is human affairs or is 
physical nature. ‘All scientific hypotheses will be taken to be generalisa- 
tions with unlimited numbers of instances.’* And, when the instances 
with which we are dealing are of a kind in which the number is apt to 
increase with the passage of time, we have to reckon, all the time, with 
an unknown future. 

"It is a historic fact that the inductive policies of good scientific repute 


are effective-in-the-past policies; it is a general hypothesis that they are 
effective as well as being effective in the past.’* 


‘This distinction is one of capital importance in any field of investigation 
—and therefore, among others, in the field in which the phenomena 
with which we are concerned are human affairs. [ myself have never 
believed, and never contended, that the regularities, uniformities, and 
recurrences that, in my belief, are discernible in our record of the course 
of human affairs up to date are bound also to recur in the future. The 
most that I would infer from their past occurrence is that they may 
recur; we cannot, I believe, infer from it that they must. We must bear 
in mind all the time the possibility that 

‘an inductive policy . . . may fail in the future, either by its past successes 
turning out to be failures after all or by its failing to have future successes 


These considerations bring out the limitations of the scientific 
method, in whatever field it may be applied, as a strategy for trying to 
arrive at the truth about Reality. 


“The imperfection attaching to the conclusions of inductive science— 
conclusions which are said to be reached by ‘imperfect induction’— 
springs from the defective analysis of the instances cited, not from the 
failure to cite every instance; and it is a mistake to suppose that “perfect 
induction”, if it could be employed—as it is acknowledged it cannot— 
would remove the defect of certainty attaching to scientific generalisations. 
For science seeks after the necessary and the universal, not after the 
merely exceptionless,'7 


Joseph goes on to point out two of the weaknesses of scientific 
explanation: 
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"It often starts with principles or truths or laws which are neither 
accounted for nor in themselves self-evident, but only warranted by the 
Suecus mith which they soo a fac ae ‘of our experience; and these 
are not absolutely and irrefragably proved, as long as any others 

Which might equally well account for the facts are conceivable.” 


Accordingly, while conceding that ‘it would be foolish to let these 
considerations engage us in a general and indiscriminate distrust of 
scientific principles’, Joseph concludes that ‘it must be allowed that the 
scientific account of Reality cannot be the ultimate truth’.? Braithwaite 
likewise finds that ' "the quest for certainty" is, in the case of empirical 
knowledge, a snare and a delusion’.* ‘A scientific "law" merely states 
probabilities” 

The truth seems to be that ‘the empirical evidence of its instances 
never proves the hypothesis . . . in the sense that the hypothesis is a 
logical consequence of the evidence. .. . Induction must be considered, 
not primarily as induction by simple enumeration, but as the method 
by which we establish ‘within scientific systems.”” 


“The use of . . . particulars is, not to serve as the proof of a principle, 
but to reveal it.... They are the means used because some countable 
material is necessary in order to realise the general truth; but the general 
truth is not accepted simply because it is confirmed empirically by every 
instance." 

"The reasoning which infers general truths from the analysis of a 
limited number of particulars does not rely on enumeration and is not an 
operation of the same kind as that which proceeds by complete enumera- 
tion. . ... [What it relies on is] an attempt to establish connexions of a 
causal character by analysis and elimination." 


‘The ‘apprehension of the necessary relation between . . . two terms, 
which our familiarity with particulars makes possible, . . . is the work of 
the intellect'.'? But the torch that the intellect has snatched out of the 
senses’ incompetent hands is snatched away, in turn, by another faculty 
of the psyche. In the act of establishing general propositions, ‘an in 
communicable intuition takes the place of any process of reasoning"! 

“The induction is now a peychologi ied rather than a logical process. = 

‘Under the guidance of practised logiians we have clsorly examined 
the nature of inductive reasoning and have noted the formidable diffi- 
culties which it encounters in its attempts to arrive at cogent demon- 
strations. On our way we have now caught a glimpse of the he possibility 
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that proof, even of the uncontestedly cogent kind which it has been 
claimed that deductive reasoning produces may not after all, be the 


‘All thinking is an attempt to make experience more intelligible, and, so 
far as it is not intelligible, we assume our account of it to be untrue, It is 
for this reason that we are always recasting in thought the account of what 
appears in our experience.’S 

When we are confronted with something that we do not understand, we 
try to make it intelligible to ourselves by tracing a connexion between 
it and something else that we believe we understand better. Explana- 
tion is essentially an act or process of reference." 

One step towards explaining a phenomenon is to find its context. 
“Research into meaning cannot be free from synthesis, for only by 
putting anything into a wider context can its meaning be scen.'* A fact 
cannot be established or made intelligible unless it is related to other 
facts or is part of a larger system. 

TF I may venture to illustrate this point from my own work, I should 
say that volumes i-x of A Sindy Hity hinge on two attempts to 
find ‘an intelligible field of study’ as a framework for a narrower field 
that I had found unintelligible when taken by itself without looking 
beyond its limit, The starting-point of the inquiry was a search for a 
more or less self-contained field of historical study of which the con- 
temporary Western historians’ customary national units of study would 
turn out to be parts. I had felt these national units to be unsatisfactory 
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because they seemed to me to be un-self-contained, which would mean 
that they must be fragments of something larger. I found this larger 
unit of study in a species of society that I labelled a ‘civilization’. 
Civilizations proved, so it seemed to me, to be intelligible units of study 
so long as I was studying their geneses, growths, and breakdowns; but 
hen Í came to study their disintegrations T found that, at this tage, 
their histories—like those of the national subdivisions of the modern 
‘Western World—were no longer intelligible in isolation, A disintegrat- 
ing civilization was apt to enter into intimate relations with one or more 
other representatives of its species; and these encounters between 
Givlizatons gave birth to societies of another species: higher x 
At the beginning of the inquiry I had tried to explain the higher religions, 
ke the mation and other arities of parochial prr 
civilizations. The last stage of my survey of the history of civilizations 
convinced me that this way of looking at the higher religions did not, 
after all, give anything like an adequate explanation of them. 

Tt was true that the higher religions had served as 'chrysalises' in 
which disintegrating civilizations had undergone a metamorphosis and 
from which new civilizations of a younger generation had emerged 
Tt was also true that this had been the higher religions’ role in the 
tories of civilizations. But, in the histories of the higher religions them. 
selves, this role turned out to have been not only an incidental one but 
actually an untoward accident in the sense that it had been apt to divert 
them from their proper task of carrying out their own missions. If I was 
to continue to pursue my search for some intelligible field of study that 
would provide an adequate context, and therefore a satisfactory explana- 
tion, for units of other species than nations and of other magnitudes— 
for instance, an explanation of civilizations—I now had to ask myself 
whether I ought not to reverse my previous plan of operations. If one 

es of society was to be explained in terms of another, ought not the 
civilizations of the first and second generations to be explained as pre- 
liminaries to the rise of the higher religions? These second thoughts 
about the identification of ‘the intelligible field’ of historical study, to 
Which I had been led inthe course of my inquiry, gave me a new point 
of departure; and the change of outlook, demanded by the necessi 
for a change of explanation, was a radical one. Christopher Dawson is 
right in defining it as a change from a cyclical system to a progressive 
system. It was indeed so radical that many critics have been struck by it 
and some of them have suggested that, at this point, I ought to have 
wound up my original comparative study of civilizations and to have 
started a new inquiry into the meaning of human history in terms of 
religion? 
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Inex something in terms of its context one is explaining it in 
Pelr perdere Sie mare intelligible in virtue of its larger 
scale, but not necessarily in virtue of being of a different and intrinsi 
cally more intelligible nature. An explanation of this second type is 
evidently more illuminating, “To explain a law is to exhibit an established 
Set of hypotheses from which the law follows. 

In this more illuminating type of explanation there are any number of 
possible gradations of achievement. At the bottom of the scale of 
intelligibility are those generalizations that rest merely on induction. 
"From an empiricist point of view, all explanations of actual events or 
features of experience take the form of showing that what is to be 
explained is, in itself or with some of its attendant circumstances, an 
example of a regularly recurrent pattern of events or aspects of events.'? 
But ‘inductive conclusions are never seen to be intrinsically necessary, 
but only to be unavoidable’. Accordingly, they ‘present . . . blank wall 
to our intelligence’.* However, ‘having explained some event or feature 
of an event as an instance of some recurrent regularity, it is always 
legitimate to go on and ask for an explanation of that regularity’ and 
one may succeed in explaining it in terms of another r that is 
vider in ite range or more lac in ita degree of inteligibil ty or bes both 
these explanatory features.‘ ‘Complete explanation would only come if 
the law which the facts had forced us to recognise should, when con- 
sidered, appear self-evident.” This ideal is most nearly approached in 
mathematical propositions. In these the necessity of the relations has 
been held to be transparent and, even if thio view of them is contested, 
it wil probably be agreed that they stand at the top of the sale of 
intelligibility. of may own explanations of historical phenomena 
are of the comparatively opaque inductive kind, ‘An historical pattern 
has been shown, but not a logical cause. 

‘Mathematical relations are apparently transparent because mathe- 
‘matical entities are not phenomena but abstractions. Abstractions can 
be made simple and precise in the degree in which they eliminate the 
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Feibleman's report, but I do demur to his requirement. What he is 
demanding is, 1 believe, a counsel of perfection for a student of human 
affairs. In attempts to explain human affairs, complete transparency is 
most unlikely to be attainable, I agree with another philosopher's dictum 
that we should be underestimating the limitations of finite buman minds 
if we were to claim that our minds can find the whole of human history 
intelligible, even if we help ourselves out by trying to explain history in 
terms of God's sovereignty, instead of confining our horizon to the 
field of human action 


4. THE RELATIVITY OF EXPLANATION TO OUTLOOK 
It will be seen that the objective of both ‘explanation’ and ‘demon- 
stration’ is intellectual satisfaction, and that the achievement of this is 
the warrant that the objective has been attained, In this sense 'demon- 
stration’, as well as ‘explanation’, is a subjective experience. On the 
other hand, ‘demonstration’, in contrast to non-demonstrative ‘explana~ 
tion’, is objective in the sense that we do not regard a demonstration as 
being valid 


and authentic unless an identical intellectual satisfaction is 
found to be experienced by all minds that have followed out the parti- 
cular train of reasoning in question,* whereas an explanation may give 
different degrees of intellectual satisfaction to different minds and may, 
indeed, give full satisfaction to some minds while giving none at all to 
others, so that ‘explanation’ is not only subjective but is also relative." 
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This point is illustrated by the plurality of satisfying explanations of 
a thunderstorm, Minds educated to adopt the intellectual outlook that 
is customary in the -day Western World will accept the explana- 
tion in terms of the regular and predictable working of inanimate 
physical forces—temperature, barometrical pressure, electricity, and so 
‘on—that is offered in a meteorological observatory's report. Perhaps 
only one layman in a thousand really understands the meaning of an 
explanation of this scientific kind; but the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine accept it with little less confidence by taking it on faith, 
People living in a society with a non-scientific outlook will likewise take 
on faith the explanation of the same thunderstorm that is given to them 
by authorities who are the experts in their eyes. They will take it from 
these interpreters of the phenomenon that the thunderstorm is pro- 
duced by the capricious and unpredictable whim of a god riding on the 
clouds, and that the ‘thunderbolt’ is this god's physical weapon with 
which he visits his anger on mankind. The meteorologist’s explanation 
would seem not merely unilluminating but incredible to the shaman’s 
clientele, just as the shaman’s explanation would seem not merely 
incredible but ridiculous to the meteorologist's public. Here we see two 
incompatible explanations of the same phenomenon respectively giving 
intellectual satisfaction to two sets of human beings that share our 
common human nature but happen to have been brought up in two 
different cultural milieux. 

It will be noticed that the relativity of intellectual satisfaction to the 
cultural milieu of the inquiring mind is something inherent in the human 
situation common to all men, and that this common mental limitation 
cannot be overcome by any increase in intellectual sophistication, how- 
ever great. 

"Even the physical sciences start with some assumptions concerning the 
nature of things. Still more does any treatment of history. Empirical 
E reped in history are always limited by the intellectual presuppositions 

the author, and there is no escape from this rule.’ 


5- THE EXPLANATORY USE OF ANALOGY 
‘The relativity of the value of an tion, in terms of giving or not 

intelle satisfaction to diferent publics, or, for that matter, 
to minds in one and the same cultural milieu, is also illustrated 
by differences of opinion about the explanatory value of the use of 


analogy. 
“Analogy, lke all other kinds of attempts at explanation, is an inter- 
pretation of something that seems comparatively obscure in terms of 
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something else that seems comparatively transparent. Joseph brackets 
analogy with ‘simple enumeration’. ‘Both point to a general principle 
which, if it were true, would account for the facts from which we infer 
it ‘Neither’, he continues, ‘prove its truth.’ But nevertheless he en- 
dorses a dictum of J. S. Mill’s that ‘there is no analogy, however faint, 
which may not be of the utmost value in suggesting experiments or 
observations that may lead to more positive conclusions’ 

‘The weakness of analogy as a method of thought seems to lie, not in 
the nature of the method itself, but in the nature of most of the pheno- 
mena to which it is applied. In mathematics the argument from 
is accepted as being valid.? Indeed, ‘the most fruitful developments of 
modern mathematics can almost ali be analysed into the application of 
old ideas to new fields" 4 This is because the entities with which mathe- 
matical thought operates are simple and precise abstractions, and the 
use of analogy in the sense of finding ‘proportion’ between different sets 
of such entities cannot lead the user intellectually astray. The possibility 
of error arises when the entities between which he is drawing an analogy 
are not mathematical abstractions but are observed phenomena. Two or 
more phenomena may have facets which genuinely correspond with each 
other and between which analogies can therefore properly be drawn. Here 
we may fall into error by failing to abstract the genuinely corresponding 
features precisely,* or by making the unwarrantable assumption that an 
analogy which holds good just for these facets is also applicable to the 
phenomena in their entirety; for this means treating thenon-comparable 
facets of these phenomena as if they too were comparable, when they 
are not. 

‘A case in point is the kind of explanation of non-human phenomena 
of which my imaginary shaman’s explanation is one example. Human 
beings find themselves buffeted by forces, some of which are exerted 
by their fellow human beings and others by non-human phenomena. 
Since the exertion of force is a common activity of both kinds of agency, 
and since, of the two, the human kind is the more familiar, and therefore 
seems the more transparently intelligible to human minds that have not 
been initiated into the science of psychology, people living in a non- 
scientific-minded cultural milieu explain the action of a thunderstorm, 
torrent, or bull in terms of the action of a strong and angry man. Their 
error, of course, lies in their uncritical assumption that all the external 
forces that they encounter are forces of one single kind, obeying one 
single set of laws, and that these universal laws of force are identical with 
the particular laws with which they are most familiar, namely the laws 
of the behaviour of human beings of like passions with themselves. 

From the standpoint of those of us who have been brought up in a 
scientific-minded cultural milieu, this reading of human behaviour into 
the action of inanimate nature, and even the reading of it into the action 
of creatures that are alive but are not human, is an unwarranted use of 
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analogy that makes nonsense of these phenomena! We have labelled 
this error ‘the pathetic fallacy’ and the practice of it ‘mythology’. But 
if we maintain that mythology is an erroneous use of 10 which 
non-scientific-minded people are prone, we must also admit that there is 
an inverse error—Iet us call it ‘the apathetic fallacy’,* and call the prac- 
tice of it ‘counter-mythology’—which consists in interpreting human 
conduct in terms of the action of non-human animals and of inanimate 
nature, 

"This is an error into which we are prone to fall in our modern 
Western World. We have been dazzled by the successes of our men of 
science in explaining phenomena to us and in justifying their explana- 
tions by successfully bringing the phenomena under human control as 
a result of handling them on the assumption that the explanations 
correspond to the realities. The earliest successes of our modern Western 
scientists in finding explanations that proved to be keys to establishing 
control were in the field of inanimate nature. They then extended their 
operations to the study of the material structure and working of living 
organisms. Finally they have applied their method to the study of the 
spiritual constitution and conduct of human beinge- the study of 
human affairs, as I have called it in this book. As a result of this course 
that the development of modern Western science has taken, the most 
familiar kind of phenomenon for a modern Western scientist is the 
inanimate kind. It is this kind that he has succeeded in explaining to 
himself the earliest, and also the most to his own satisfaction. It is there- 
fore natural that, when he ventures into the, to him, comparatively un- 
familiar field of human affairs, the scientist, like the shaman, and indeed 
like any other human being, should try to illuminate what is less familiar 
to him by putting it in terms of something that he feels he understands 
better. He is tempted to use his physiological, biological, chemical, 
Physical, and mechanical terminologies for interpreting social and 

tural phenomena, and this misuse of is no less misleadi 
than the shaman's, The obscurity of human affaire s intensified, instead 
of being clarified, when they are described in non-human terms— 
however familiar these terms may be and however well they may have 
served their users when they have been applied in their own proper 
contexts.? 
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Of course the conscientious use of human terms for describing 
human affairs is not, in itself, a safeguard against falling into error 
through a misuse of analogy. For instance, the hypothesis of a primor- 
dial ‘social contract’ as an explanation of the origin of human society is 
misleading, in spite of its being an interpretation of a human affair in 
human terms, because it secks to explain an obscure event in one kind 
of social milieu by reference to an institution that is non-existent in this 
kind of milieu and is to be found only in a different one that happens to 
be more familiar to the inquirer. The making of contracts between human. 
beings is possible only when these are already in social relations with 
each other and when their society has become well enough established 
and sophisticated enough to have inaugurated the reign of law over 
human relations. To project this rather mature social situation back 
into a pre-social state of affairs as an account of how society came into 
existence is an attempt to explain society's origin in terms of one of its 
eventual products. This is evidently an erroneous analogy from a social 
state of human affairs to a su pre-social state of them. It does not. 
give the explanation that it purports to give. Yet the error involved in 
this misleading account of the obscure origin of human society in terms 
of a social contract is at any rate far less gross than the error involved in 
the 'counter-mythological' attempt to explain the same event by the use 
of terms applicable only to inanimate nature, such as ‘gravitation’, 
‘attraction’, ‘fusion’, ‘conglomeration’, ‘crystallization’. 

‘A classical illustration of the ‘counter-mythological’ variation on the 
misuse of analogy is the conjuring up of the pseudo-science of astrology 
through the drawing of an unwarranted analogy between the movements. 
of human affairs and those of the heavenly bodies. In Babylonia in the 
eighth century ».c. astronomers made the discovery that the relative 
positions of the Sun, the Moon, and the five then known planets in 
regard to each other ata particular moment recur regularly at a uniform 
interval of time which the discoverers labelled ‘the Great Year’. This 
mighty manifestation of regularity, uniformity, and recurrence in the 
movements of the stellar cosmos was so impressive and exciting that its 
makers jumped to the conclusion that they had found the key to the 
‘workings of everything in the Universe. They would not have been far 
wrong if they had been content with concluding that everything—or 
almost everything—was subject, like the heavenly bodies, to some kind 
of ‘law’ in the sense of ‘laws of Nature’: that is, apparent regularities 
that have been revealed by observation, and, so far, have not been 
shown by it to be illusory. This has been the finding of modern Western. 
science, and it has been found to hold good not only in the case of non- 
human nature but in the case of the sub-conscious element in human 
nature too—if we accept the findings of the newly fledged science of 
psychology. Where the Babylonians went astray was in their further 
assumptions that there was nothing in the Universe that was exempt 
from the rule of ‘the laws of Nature’, and that these laws were all 
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comprised in a single code which governed all kinds of phenomena alike. 
‘Actually, it is non-proven that the apparent partial freedom of human 


consciousness, purpose, and will is ; and, in so far as human 
nature may be partially subject to ‘laws’, there is no warrant at all for 
assuming thatthe laws of psychology and the laws of physics are identical 


with each other or even similar to each other, or, short of this, that they 
are together in some mechanical way. So far from that, it looks 
as if the realm of ‘laws of Nature’ were articulated into a number of 
different provinces, each with its own provincial code of laws, so that, 
while the whole realm is under the reign of law of some kind, different 
codes of law are valid simultaneously in different areas. The Babylonian 
astronomers who became the fathers of astrology went wrong, not in 
drawing their analogy, but in pressing it to unwarranted Tengin. 

Notwithstanding these monitory examples of the misuse of analogy, 
it is nevertheless true that a prudently discriminating use of it can be 
fruitful even in perilous fields as well as in the safe field of mathematics. 
One daring and, no doubt, hazardous use of it for the extension of the 
range of thought and language has been justified by its continued and 
cumulative success. As far as we can guess, the original vocabulary of 
human speech must have been limited to a number of ejaculations 
supplemented by a few imperatives and even fewer indicatives, and the 
earliest essays in these parts of speech must all have been expressions of 
an experience of those phenomena that are immediate data of the senses. 
In societies which have risen above the primitive cultural level and have 
started on the enterprise of civilization, this original nucleus of Man's 
vocabulary has been buried under the vast successive additions that 
have been made to it. We have built up our vocabulary—and, with it, 
the thoughts that it expresses—into a huge inverted pyramid, and the 
new materials for this invaluable mental structure have been produced 
by the use of r 

Our ideas of, and our words for, spiritual presences, actione, and 
experiences are derived from words and ideas denoting material things, 
sensations, and events. Our ideas of, and words for, abstractions are 
derived from concrete objects from which the abstractions have been 
elicited by an intellectual tour de force. In thinking and talking about 
What is abstract in terms of what is concrete, and about what is spiritual 
in terms of what is material, we must have been drawing an unwarranted, 
analogy and therefore must have been exposing ourselves to the risk of 
misrepresenting and misunderstanding those elusive spiritual and ab- 
stract aspects of Reality that we have represented to ourselves in 
imagery borrowed from material and concrete aspects of it that are 
immediate data of the senses. This enormous extension of the range of 
human language and thought is, in fact, a product of analogy; yet, 
in this crucially important instance, the resort to analogy seems to have 
justified itself by results. For example, we successfully make mathe- 
‘matical calculations with mental tools originally fashioned for other 
‘uses. The very word ‘calculation’ means playing about with pebbles as 
counters. Yet, in making the abstractions required for calculation, we 

1 See E. F. J. Zahn: Toynbee und das Problem der Geschichte, pp. 9711. 
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have not lost touch with Reality, as is witnessed by the effectiveness of 
the application of mathematics in technology and also, far more con- 
vincingly, by the impression of self-evident truth that mathematical 
reasoning makes on our minds. 

Cohen points out! that ‘the number of available analogies is a deter- 
mining factor in the growth and progress of science’. 

"The ancient doctrine of atoms led to plausible speculations but became 
2 useful scientific idea when the development of mechanics enabled us to 
apply the analogies of billiard balls and statistics to groups of atoms.’* 


Cohen also reminds us that our mental picture of the internal structure 
of an atom is an analogy drawn from our knowledge of the solar system. 
We have constructed our theory of gases on the analogy of capillary 
action. The structure of star clusters has given us a clue for developing 
the electron theory of electricity. We have successfully explored the 
Behaviour of electricity by thinking of it in terms of the behaviour of a 
fluid. We have discovered some of the physical properties of the planet 
on whose surface we live by thinking of it as if it were a magnet or the 
needle of a compass. Our notion of the independence of the biological 
cell and our theory of genes are analogies from our atomic theory. Our 
notion of the way in which natural selection ‘works’ is an analogy from 
our knowledge of the way in which a human breeder of animal livestock 
pee 

In this last instance we are taking the personal work of a human being 
endowed with a consciousness, a will, and a purpose as a clue for under- 
standing the character of ‘work’ of another kind, This other kind of 

in the modern Western scientist's view, ex hypothesi something 
impersonal, unconscious, and unpurposive, in opposition to the Jewish 
Christian-Muslim belief in acts of creation by a God conceived of in the 
likeness of an almighty human being. The analogy from a human breeder 
to an impersonal ‘breeding force’ may or may not bring us nearer to the 
truth* than the older analogy from a human breeder to a superhuman 
‘creator’, but this older at least has the advantage of being the 
less far-fetched of the two, and it may be doubted whether the new 
analogy would have been attainable by human minds if they had not 
previously provided themselves with this older and nearer one to serve 
as a stepping-stone for their striding imagination. 

"To continue our recital, 

"The discovery of the circulation of the blood by William Harvey was at 
any rate partly inspired by the known relation of the Sun to the meteoro- 
logical water circulation cycle.'* 

But Harvey also partly found his way to his discovery by thinking of the 
heart, arteries, and veins in terms of man-made pumps and valves. And 
other human artefacts have given clues for explaining, not only the 
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physical ‘structure’ and ‘working’ of living organisms, but also the ways 
of Man and even the ways of God. Analogies ve been drawn from the 
wheel to explain the revolutions in human affairs as well as those in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. The clock has been taken as a model 
not only in astronomy and physiology but also in political science and 
theology. Schiller wrote o! ie watch-: p of the Universe’. Tom 
Paine called God ‘the first mechanic. ‘The Pyramids have provided a 
sensuous image of a hierarchical social structure. The potter has served 
as a prototype for a creator god. A pair of scales has become a symbol for 
justice. The weaver’s thread and web have become symbols of Reality 
(Wirklichkeit) itself." 

At the present moment we can watch the advance of technology once 

in giving Man the craftsman a new clue to a better understanding of 

his own psychic nature. Since the nineteen-forties ‘a new science about 
an old subject’ has made its appearance under the name of cybernetics. 
Today there is 
‘a growing division of labour between human minds and an ever- i 
array of electronic or other communications, calculating, and. contra que 
ment.... By continuing. to make . . . equipment which fulfils . . . functions 
of communication, organisation, and control, we cannot help in the long 
run but gain significant opportunities for a clearer understanding of those 
pere Pere - [Cybernetics] uses e ane of eps 
todinology la order to atiexase to tap out, atep by esp, the acquenio 
ictus evente in geting these operations accomplished. «Ae amplified 
models, [calculating machines] can aid our understanding of more com- 
plex mental and social processes. [What this may give us is] a generalised 
Concept of a self-modifying communications network or “learning-net”."* 


No doubt, each time that we resort to the method of analogy, we are 
courting the risk of misapplying it.? Yet the use of analogy has certainly 
been a fruitful device, and perhaps an indispensable one, for Man in 
his sustained mental endeavour to take his bearings in the mysterious 
Universe into which he finds himself born. He has wrested valuable 
results not only from analogies between kindred phenomena, but also 
from the more far-fetched ‘mythological’ analogies drawn from human 
conduct to the behaviour of non-human animals and to the processes of 
inanimate nature, as well as from ‘counter-mythological’ analogies 
drawn from the processes of inanimate nature to human affairs. I 
for my part, with M. C. Swabey's dictat that, ‘since all knowledge pro- 
ceeds one the detection of resemblances, in dealing with objects 

‘empirical check, analogy must be a to’, and that, 
Ade the pital of analogy, history has ies rot i init. 
4 All but the first ofthe examples cited in this by K, W. Deu 
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In the history of modern Western science there is one instance of the 
use of a ‘mythological’ analogy which is as famous as it bas been fertile. 
Darwin has recorded that, at a stage in his inquiry into the origin of 
species at which he was making no further progress in the direct aj 
proach to his problem, he happened to read one of Malthus's worl 
expounding his theory that, in human society, there is a tendency for the 

ywth-rate of the population to forge ahead of the prine of its 
food supply, and that this results in a struggle for life. In this celebrated 
economic hypothesis Darwin found the clue that led him to his own still 
more celebrated biological hypothesis. Conversely, Deutsch, the ex- 
ponent of the new science of cybernetics who has been quoted just 
above, claims for it that it is a promising line of inquiry because it is 
throwing light on the working of human minds from the working of 
Man's latest artefacts. He finds that ‘the striking parallels and suggestive 
insights’ into the working of human affairs that are offered by concepts 
drawn from human history have ‘remained empty of inner structure’. 
For example, my own ‘“creative minorities” are unanalysed vessels of a 
creativity which itself has no intrinsic details that could be described 
and understood’. Deutsch finds Joseph Schumpeters concepts of 
"creativeness' and ‘innovation’ in the field of economics likewise un- 
fruitful for the same reason. Schumpeter and I, he suggests, have drawn 
blank because we have taken human society itself as our model for 
explaining processes of human organization.! Deutsch’s point may be 
expressed analogically as the doctrine that, in the use of analogy, as in 
the process of evolution and in the practice of the breeder's art, in- 
breeding makes for sterility, cross-breeding for fertility. 

Whether or not this. pricier analogy is justified by the evidence of 
results, I myself have commended by some critics and censured 
by others on the ground that I have in fact used analogy in the cross- 
fertilizing way that Deutsch recommends. I have also been censured 
for using analogy to excess; for using it in its mythological form 

1 Ibid. pp. 237-8. Ps 
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concurrently with the scientific method of reasoning, for using it as a 
substitute for reasoning,* and using it, in its mythological form, at all.* 
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I have also been offered an acquittal on condition of my agreeing to be 
labelled a poet, or even a musician, rather than an historian." 

I plead guilty to having carried my use of analogy to excessive le 
Ishould have guessed that I might have made this mistake, even if È had 
not been accused of it by a convincing consensus of critics. I am con- 
scious that ‘going too far’ is a standing temptation for me, and that too 
often I have succumbed to it. I agree that analogies are not explana- 
tions, but are heuristic devices for secking explanations.? I also confess 
myself in error if it has been proved against me that I have used mytho- 
logical analogy as a substitute for scientific reasoning (i.e. used it in con- 
texts in which scientific reasoning would have been not only feasible 
but also more enlightening). This would be wrong, because science and 
mythology are two different ways of trying to explain phenomena, and 
they ought not tobe confused with eachother or uscd ineach other's lace. 
Up to this point my critics and I agree. But some of them will certainly 
disagree with me when I go on to express my belief that neither of these 
two approaches can do duty for the other, and that scientific reasoning 
cannot serve as a substitute for mythology. In earlier passages of this 
chapter I have touched upon the universally admitted limitations of the 
human reason’ power to apprehend Reality by its analytical and classi- 
ficatory method of working. The method of mythological analogy is 20 
doubt, a still more imperfect instrument for trying to apprehend Reality 
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than scientific reasoning is; the gleams or hints given to us by mythology 
are unverifiable; but, in compensation for its greater weakness, my- 
thology has a wider reach than science and a deeper penetrative power." 
‘Moreover, if there is truth in the account, given above, of the part 

by the use of analogy in the progressive extension of the range of. 
Drag and thought, then it is no accident that mythology bas arisen 
earlier than science as a means of explanation, and poetry earlier than 
prose as a vehicle of expression. It also seems likely that mythology has 
role to play, as a means of explanation, always and everywhere, not 
only in fields which science has not yet succeeded in entering, but also 
in those in which science has now established itself. For, even in long- 
since occupied territory, science’s hold is never more than partial and 
incomplete. 

I therefore join issue with critics who take me to task for driving 
science and mythology in double harness. So long as we recognize and 
advertise that this mental equipage is a carri air and not a 
one-horse shay, I believe that we can use it without misleading either 
ourselves or the public. I also believe that the two steeds, side by side, 
can carry us farther than either steed can by itself, and that a reconnais- 
sance made by this method will not turn out to be a wild-goose-chase. 
The method is Plato's, and his practice of it accounts for almost every- 
thing in his work that has proved to be of high enduring value. The 
Platonic conception of the place of myth in philosophy has been ad- 
mirably expressed by Dean Inge: 

‘When the mind communes with the world of values, its inevitable 
language is the language of poetry, symbol, and myth. . . . Philosophy has 
to deal with a number of irreducible surds which cannot be rationalised. 
-. Our reason . . . has reached its limits. We are driven to mythologize, 
confessing that we have left the realm of scientific fact.’* 


As for being labelled a poet, I should be glad to be convinced that I 
deserve the title,! but I should not take this as acquitting me of the 
charges made against me that I have cited, What matters is not the name 
by which one is called but the extent of one’s failure or success under 
any name or none. In the study of human affairs one cannot afford to 
neglect any approach. One must be free to resort to the different 
methods of the poet, the historian, and the scientist in turn, according 
to the nature of each piece of the task? and, in order to enjoy this free- 

1 Like Vico, Toynbee has ‘an understanding of myths as containing the essential 


truths of history? G:C Feileman in Tien fiia Monty, ol. si Nos, t and a 2940) 
65:6) Bagby allows that my sccm to be an essential part ofthe fabric, 
j, and his proviso that ‘they should not be allowed to stand in the way of a more 
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‘Science Quarterly, vol. bad, No. 3 (September, 1956), p. 367). 
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dom to use all the methods, it is best not to be tied to any of the corre- 
sponding names. 


6. THE HEURISTIC USE OF HYPOTHESES 


In the act of thinking we inevitably make two unprovable assump- 
tions. One is that our thought apprehends, if only partially and im- 
perfectly, a Realty that exists independently of it and is not just the 
mind's own mental construction.” Our second assumption is that Reality 
has some meaning for us which is accessible to us by the mental process 
of explanation.* We assume that Reality makes sense, even if perhaps 
not completely. That is to say, we assume that there is at least a certain 
amount of order and regularity in the relations between the myriad 
phenomena into which our image of Reality is dissected in our con- 
sciousness. "We cannot treat the World as a mere succession of 
events.’ ‘Science and sanity postulate a World in which there are 
certain fixed characters.'* ‘All induction assumes the existence of con- 
nexions in Nature, and . . . its only object is to determine between what 
elements these connexions hold.” Two expressions of this assumption 
are the beliefs in the uniformity of Nature and in causation. Since this 
is true of all thought, it is true of thought about human affairs. "The 
historian employs concepts and hypotheses because of the general 
assumption that underlies all social science: history is not exclusively 
chaos or chance: a degree of observable order and pattern, of partially 
predictable regularity, exists in human behaviour. 

‘The assumption of the uniformity of Nature underlies all inductive 
reasoning—and much more of our stock of beliefs is based on inference 
than on experience, This assumption is not verifiable from experience. 
If we ask what justification we have for making it, all that we can say is 
that to deny the uniformity of Nature is to resolve the Universe into 
items that have no intelligible connexion with each other.* 

One of the reasons why science has made unprecedented progres in 
modern Western hands is the practice, by scientists of this school, of 
virtues that are moral quite as much as intellectual. They have had the 
courage to create hy for explaining the phenomena, the honesty 
to give their hypotheses up when these have not been borne out by the 
results of the investigations in which they have been used,” and the 
versatility to exchange them for others when, without having been 
refuted, they have been utilized up to the limits of their usefulness. All 
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our currently accepted propositions, generalizations, and ‘laws are 
merely hypotheses that have not been discredited by experience so far." 
“AI theories are trials: they are tentative hypotheses, tried out to see 
whether they work; and all experimental corroboration is simply the 
result of tests undertaken in a critical spirit, in an attempt to find out 
where our theories err.’? But ‘theory is not necessarily bad because it is 
hypothetical, tentative, and not yet conclusively demonstrated or re~ 
jected’? And ‘theory that runs beyond the established data is the source 
of fertility in cumulative scientific analysis The formation of an 
hypothesis may be likened to an act of artistic creation* or to the manu- 
facture of a tool. 

‘A calculus is an artefact, and the interpretation of a calculus is a resolu- 
tion to employ this artificial tool in a particular way. * 

Kroeber uses the word ‘too!’ to describe his key- ‘culture’, 
and adds that the word applies to every concept. One significant charac- 
teristic of tools ia their number and variety Each of them is designed 
for doing a particular job. No tool is omnicompetent. There is no such 
thing as a master-key that will unlock all doors.? If we treat an hypo- 
thesis as a mental key, we shall discard it if we find that it unlocks no 
doors at all, and put it down for the moment in order to try another if, 
after having successfully opened a number of doors with its aid, we 
eventually come to a door into whose lock it does not fit. But, when we 
do lay aside a well-tried key, we must not forget that it did unlock the 
previous doors. While itis true that there is no hypothesis that explains 
everything, this does not mean that each of our hypotheses is not good 
as far 2 

"This is what is meant by saying that the value and validity of hypo- 
theses, and of those organized systems of hypotheses which we call 
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sciences, is no more than ‘heuristic’ (i.e. exploratory)! and ‘operational’ 
and "instrumental. For instance, the usefulness of dialectical patterns, 
such as ‘thesis-antithesis-synthesis! and ‘challenge-and-response’, is 
‘heuristic and operational; it must depend on their effectiveness in 
suggesting new fruitful questions, experiments, or techniques in dealing 
with problems". In Deutsch’s expectation, modern control engineering 
may give us other patterns that will be more fruitful and suggestive.’ 
“An operational theory is one that is stated in such a way that it can 
conceivably be proved false by reference to empirical evidence.” The 
theories used in social science ‘are not statements of eternal and im- 
‘mutable truths; they ar, rather, statements that may possibly provide 
valid explanations’.5 "Concepts are instrumental. They are formu- 
lated for the purpose of enlarging human understanding and are them- 
selves subject to growth and change.® "The formulation of a law is 
arrived at with the “implicit proviso to modify it on the basis of atr 
experiences”,”” ‘For the historian, . . . generalizations are hypotheses 
which he can use to open up a subject and suggest lines of approach, 
discarding, adapting, or continuing with them, as they prove fruitful." 
"The only ultimate test of such provisional instruments of thought is 
neither their clarity nor their truth, but whether they lead to any useful 
results.” ‘No theory is definitive; every theory is provisional only. 
A theory will have yielded the best performance of which it is capable if 
it has kept going the flow of research.” ‘To study history in terms of 
problems, some theoretical framework and some working hypotheses are 
‘unavoidable.’ The purpose of putting forward heuristic hypotheses is 
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to make approaches towards the attainment of new knowledge and un- 
derstanding by a dialectical interplay of intellectual action and reaction. 
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"This purpose presupposes a readiness to modify or abandon an hy 
thesis if sufficient cause for doing so has been shown as a result of the 
test of debate. 

But, if the use of hypotheses is indispensable, it also has at least one 
besetting danger: ‘the habit of treating a mental convenience as if it 
were an objective thing—an error that, in academic language, is called 
‘the hypostatisation of methodological categories’.! This is a confusion 
into which it is notoriously easy to fall unconsciously, because hypo- 
theses and generalizations and concepts are, after all, realities, though 
they are realities of a different order from that of the phenomena which 
they are designed to apprehend, handle, and explain. This is, of course, 
a failure to distinguish between tools and their products or, to use 
broader terms, between means and ends. 

In this connexion I have been accused of introducing into my argu- 
ment my own theoretical construction, not just as a working hypothesis, 
but as an established datum,? and also of having ‘an anthropomorphic 
conception of civilizations’. I confess to having frequently written of 
them in anthropomorphic language, but this is not because I conceive 
of them in anthropomorphic terms. I think of them as operational con- 
cepts—‘intelligible fields of study’—which are useful for exploring and 
explaining some important provinces of the domain of history, though 
not the whole domain. I also think of them as institutions: that is, as 
networks of impersonal relations between human beings. It is possible 
for them to be both these things at once. But of course neither concepts 
nor institutions are persons. 

‘The reason why I do, nevertheless, use anthropomorphic language in 
dealing with civilizations is because I am driven to it by the poverty of 
the English language so far -a poverty that it shares, T believe, with all 
other languages up to date. Even the most sophisticated languages 
hitherto evolved have continued to be prisoners of all language's sensuous 
and mythological past, and consequently have failed almost entirely 
to equip concepts and institutions with vocabularies of their own, 
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referring distinctively and exclusively to these two orders of reality. In 
the study of biological evolution for example, the creation. CX a non- 
anthropomorphic vocabulary proving difficult, though it 
Been ohe of the main concert of scende in this field to dispense with 
the hypothesis of a creator god. The linguistic situation is even worse, if 
that is possible, in the field of human studies; but here the difficulty of 
avoiding the use of anthi hic language in writing about civiliza- 
tions is, I should say, neither greater nor less than when one is writing 
about other institutions: states, peoples, churches, religions, classes, 
professions, and so on. I do not believe that any historian has, so far, 
ever managed to write more than a page or two of narrative without 
using ‘anthropomorphic’ or some other form of ‘hypostatical’ language 
in some degree. If I can be confronted with an instance to the contrary, 
I will admit that this verbal misrepresentation of the realities is avoid- 
able and that, in so far as I have failed to avoid it, I deserve to be taken 
to task. 

One test of whether the user of a concept or an hypothesis does think 
of it as being something more than a mental tool will be the degree of his 
readiness or unreadiness to drop it. In an appraisal of my work Kroeber 
writes, with characteristic generosity: 


“His formal scheme presumably will mostly go the way of sociologic 
fit-alls. Actually, however he himself may regard it, this scheme has 
served him well as a scaffold from which to rear a most stimulating struc- 
fare of further comparative interpretation of & large pert of human 

istory.”* 


Another critic has given the correct answer to Kroeber's query. He has 
reported that I do not claim to have discovered any absolute, universal 
Taws. Anderle, in his survey of criticisms of my work, has found that 
some critics have i my recognition of the truth that all historical 
work is no more than provisional.? But at least one critic has testified 
in my favour on this point. 


“One has the feeling that Toynbee, unlike Spengler, is really trying to 

ject his historical laws to empirical tests, and that he would have the 

integrity and the modesty, if given sufficient reason, to modify or abandon 
is laws.'* 


I have done, and shall go on doing, my best to justify this good 
opinion of my intellectual honesty. In the first ten volumes of this book 
I have already given proof of my good faith in an instance which I 
apologize for mentioning agai having cited it already, earlier in 
this chapter, in a different context. I laid aside my original hypothesis 
about the historical relation of ‘higher religions’ to ‘civilizations’ when 
I found that, while this might serve to explain the transition from an 

* A. L. Kroeber: The Nature of Culture, p. 378. Cp. R. Caillois in Diogenes, No. 13 
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earlier civilization to a later one, the role of higher religions as 'chrysa- 
lises’ for civilizations was, in their own ear peters 
incidental one that did not explain their true mission. Accordingly, I 
tried a new hypothesis about the relation of civilizations to higher re- 
ligions, to see if this would be more illuminating as an explanation of 
the higher religions’ histories. This change of tools is, I should say, an 
indication that T have a greater respect for the historical evidence than 
I have for any particular hypothesis that I happen to have picked out of 
Ty tool-bag A large part of the present volume is occupied by similar 
reconsiderations of concepts and hypotheses used in volumes i-x. I have 
reviewed my previous notions and, where I have found reason, have 
gone on to modify or abandon them. I have aimed at treating my own 
past work no more tenderly than I should have treated anyone else's. 

[ow far I have succeeded in achieving this ambitious aim will, no doubt, 
be easier for my critics to judge than it is for me. 


IL THE RELATIVITY OF A HUMAN 
OBSERVER’S APPROACH TO HUMAN AFFAIRS 


NT he, beginning of he preceding chapter we have taten note of 
Reality's feat of looking at itself through a part of itself in the 
shape of a conscious human mind. This feat is achieved through a 
mental self-articulation of Reality into subject and object in the 

ing mind of a human observer. This is an indispensable condition 
for attaining consciousness and for thinking. ‘It is methodologically im- 
possible to dispense with the viewpoint of some observer.'* 

JE this diffracting mental operation could have the effect of dividing 
Reality itself into two really separate entities, our human enterprise of 
finding t the Universe would be easier than it is. The sup- 
posedly a ion in Reality corresponding to the mental dissection 
Of Reality in our consciousness would then be like the pane of glass in 
the window of a conning-tower. By looking out of its mental window the 
mind could observe the objective world; by turning round and looking 
inwards it could also observe itself; and it could conclude that, after having 
taken its observations in both directions, it had obtained an accurate 
picture both of itself and of external Reality. Unfortunately, in making 
our assumption that there is an effective division in Reality correspond- 
ing to our dissection of it, we are, as we know, doing violence to the very 
Reality that we are trying to apprehend. The pane of glass in our simile 
cannot really be an insulator. It is an inseparable part of the same Uni- 
verse as the adjoining atmosphere in the landscape beyond its outer face 
and in the room inside its inner face. The glass, by its interposition, 
makes a link, not a break; and, if the glass is really there, this is evi- 
dence that room and landscape are both really parts of one and the same 
Universe, while, if the apparent presence of the glass pane between 
them is an hallucination, in that case they are still more obviously one 

LH, and M. Sprout: Man-Miliew Relationship Hypothesis in the Context of Inter- 
national Polis, p65. 
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and indivisible. The observing mind is, in fact, itself part of the Universe 
that it is trying to observe.* And this reading of our simile is borne out 
by everyday experience in a world in which there are more observi 
minds than one. Each mind is a subject only from its own individ 
standpoint. From the standpoint of every other mind, it is one of the 
objects in each of these other minds’ objective world. And, if we found 
ourselves not being regarded by other minds as being objective realities, 
we should be astonished, affronted, and, even more, alarmed. 

What are we to make of this undeniable truth that an observing 
human mind is itself part of the Universe, in spite of the Universe's 
appearing, as the mind surveys it, to lie outside the mind and, con- 
versely, appearing to be observed by the mind from a mental standpoint 
outside the Universe? This truth means that the problem of obterva- 
tion is not an easy but a difficult one, and that, though it seems to be 
solved for practical purposes in the act of observation, this practical 
solution cannot be more than partial and imperfect. One necessary 
condition for perfect observation might appear, at first sight, to be that, 
during the act of observation, both the observer and his object should 
remain constant, without either of them being modified by the other or 
by any third agent. On second thoughts, however, it becomes evident 
in the first place that this condition is actually unattainable and in the 
second place that, if one could imagine it to have been attained, it 
would have defeated its own object by making the act of observation 
impossible to carry out. There cannot be observation without interaction 
between the observer and the object under his observation, and in 
interacting they are bound to affect each other reciprocally.? In terms of 
our simile of the conning-tower, the observer posted in it affects the 

of visibility in the landscape outside when he turns his search- 
it on it, and the vision of the landscape given by this illumination of 
it affects the image obtained by the observer's eye. Moreover, if this 
reciprocal disturbance of both parties’ previous state did not take place, 
there could beno observation, because the disturbance setup and this 
unavoidably—by the establishment of communication, and it is 
through this disturbing operation that the act of observation is achieve 

‘The logical puzzle here brought to light is also illustrated by another 
of the mind’s dissections of Reality: the dichotomy between creatures 
and their creator. In seeking to explain to themselves how the pheno- 
menal world can have come into existence, some human minds in some 
societies have been led to propose the hypothesis that there must have 
been a creator. But a creator must, ex hypothesi, be outside his handi- 
work, as a potter is outside his earthenware, while at the same time he 
must be in contact with it, as the potter has to be with his clay. This 
logical dilemma has caught on its horns the inquirers into the riddle of 
cosmogony when they have become sophisticated enough to begin to 
philosophize. A god who is credited with having been the creator of the 
phenomenal world has to be banished from it by being relegated into a 
state of transcendence; yet, when once he has been thus placed in a 

1 ee the passage quoted from Teilhard de Chardin on p. 8, footnote 3 
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possible position for performing the work of creation, he bas thereby 
deprived of the possibility of carrying the operation out. A com- 
plete insulation will have made him impotent, not omnipotent. If he is 
to create the Universe, he must be in contact with it. If he is to create 
it out of previously existing materials, he must be inside the same world 
as these; they themselves cannot be his handiwork; and their previous 
existence has then to be accounted for. On the other hand, if the creator 
has to create the phenomenal world out of nothing but himself, then 
in reality it will still remain a part of himself and the phenomena will be 
no more than unaccountable hallucinations in human minds that will 
also be unaccountably conscious. 

Accordingly, the intellectual struggle with the problem of creation 
has made speculative minds first push God out of the phenomenal 
world and then pull Him back into it again, When He has been con- 
ceived of as being transcendent, He must also be conceived of as being 
immanent. If He is Brahma, He must be Vishnu as well. But God In- 
Carnate in an avatar cannot be the creator of a Universe of which He has 
revealed himself to be a part, while, on the other hand, if it is one of the 
inalienable attributes of divinity to be parked quite out of contact with 
the phenomenal world, somewhere in inter-stellar space (Epicurus's 
hypothetical intermundia), then it follows inevitably that the gods cannot 
either affect or be affected by mundane affairs. The difficulty that is 
encountered by a would-be observer is, in fact, inherent in the nature of 
the genus of which the activities of observation and creation are two 
species. Both these kinds of activity are relations, and every relation 
sets up a mutual disturbance of the parties to it. 

For a would-be observer of the phenomenal world this difficulty is 
aggravated by one of the World’s apparent characteristics. Phenomena 
have the appearance of being on the move through time and space; and, 
since the observer himself is one of these apparently travelling pheno- 
mena that he is surveying, he must do his intellectual work in a fellow 
traveller’s never stationary driving-seat. For example, in the astro- 
morical province of the mental feld in which the general object of study 
is the physical cosmos, human observers are at present confined to the 
surface of one of the travelling stars; and our astronomers will not find 
themselves in any better position for taking their observations if they 
manage, one day, to make their way to the Moon or to Mars or to some 
planet in another solar system than ours or even in another galaxy. 
As athletes, they will have been as clever as Baron Munchhausen was 
when he jumped off the cannon’s mouth on to the cannon-ball that had 
just come whizzing out of it, and when he then changed cannon-ball 
mounts in mid-air. But like the Baron the astronomers will still be 
travelling inside the realm of time and space whose physical phenomena 
they are studying, and the relativity of their own physical track through 
time an to the tracks of the heavenly bodies that they are ob- 
serving wil still be affecting their scientific findings. It must, indeed, 
be affecting these at each successive configuration of the perpetually 
changing network woven by the respective space-time points through 
which each of the heavenly bodies, including the observer's own vehi 
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is passing. It was a marvellous feat of intellectual i ion to realize 
that the actual astronomical observer, being imprisoned in space and 
time, could never take observations from the illusory vantage point of an 
hypothetical observer inconceivably posted outside them, But thanks to 
Einstein’s genius the point is now obvious to ordinary minds. It should 
be still more obvious when the phenomena that we are trying to observe 
are not the movements of the stars but are human affairs. 

In this field of observation it is surely manifest that the observer him- 
self is being carried, all the time, farther down the stream whose u A 
reaches he is attempting to survey from the crow's-nest on his tras 
mast-head. The past course of the river of human history does not 
its bed. When once events have happened, hey rendi unchanged 
fact. But they keep on changing thelr appearance because there are un- 
ceasing changes in the observer's own momentary position, which is the 
only position from which he can ever look back at the past." 


‘In the sciences of Man, the rational core, common to all science, is 
diminished, obscured, and distorted by the inevitably partial perspective 
of the observer.’* 


This is why, for the last two hundred years or so, each successive 
generation of modern Western historians has rewritten the history of the 

cllenic World, The facts of Greek and Roman history have remained, 
throughout, what they always were, and our information about these 
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facts has not changed to anything like the extent that would be required 
if this change in our modern Western knowledge of the facts was to be 
taken as explaining the successive changes in the appearance of these 
facts to our modern Western eyes. There have been no losses of know- 
ledge; we have preserved all our previous knowledge intact; and, in 
spite of our ologists' magnificent achievements in bringing to 
light buried buildings, works of art and technology, and inscriptions, 
the consequent additions to our knowledge have not been very great— 
at any rate not great enough to account for the continual changes in our 
view of Hellenic history. The changes in the appearance of the picture 
have been brought about, not by changes in the historical facts or in our 
knowledge of them, but by successive changes in the position of the 
modern observer. The only light that we can throw on the past is the 
fight of our own experience, Any historian will inevitably be living and 
working in a particular social milieu at a particular stage of its develop- 
ment, and his own situation will make him sensitive to some features in 
a past situation and blind to others. In recent centuries our experience 
in the West has been changing, from one generation to another, suffi- 
ciently to produce appreciable changes in the distribution of our sensi- 
tive spots and our blind spots. Nineteenth-century Western students of 
Hellenic history were sensitive, for instance, to the constitutional aspect. 
of Greek and Roman political life, and particularly to manifestations of 
democracy; their twentieth-century successor's eye is caught by the 
economic facet of Greek and Roman life and by manifestations of bureau- 

and dictatorship. Different features of an unchanging landscape 
appear to be the salient features in each successive generation. In each 
case these things that seem to stand out from the rest are things whose 
significance has been brought home to the historian by his own ex- 
perience in his own day. 

‘Westerners of the present generation feel that, in these recent 
centuries, the Western way of life has been changing at a pace that has 
been accelerating until it has now become uncomfortably fast. Yet the 
West has been singular, and fortunate, in having been free to move at its 
own pace. No outsiders have been setting its pace for it. In contrast to 
the Western peoples, all other peoples in the World have been having 
their pace set for them, during these same recent centuries, by the 
West. They have been having to try to catch up with the West in the 
field of the West’s own special achievements in order to hold their own 
against the West. So in recent times the non-Western World’s pace, 
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by comparison with the West's pace, has been revolutionary. This means, 
among other things, that in our day a Russian or a Muslim or a Hindu 
or a Chinese or a Japanese has been having to make far more drastic 
revisions of his view of the past—particularly his own society's past— 
than any that 2 Westerner has had to make in his view of the Hellenic 
past. The facts of Russian, Muslim, Indian, and East Asian history have 
not changed, any more than the facts of Hellenic history have changed, 
But the modern African or Asian or Russian observer has had to move 
still faster and farther, between one generation and another, than the 
contemporary Western observer has. 

This inherent relativity of the historical kind of observation has been 
brought to our attention by the world-wide acceleration of the pace of 
social and cultural change in the current age. But this is not the first 
instance within our knowledge. We know of previous revolutions that 
have produced comparable changes between the pre-revolutionary and 
the post-revolutionary view of the past. After the ‘epoch-making’ over- 
throw of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander the Great and the 
consequent incorporation of Egypt and South-West Asia in the Hellenic 
World, Hellenic historians—for example, Polybius and Diodorus among 
those whose works have partially survived—looked back on the pre- 
Alexandrine age of Hellenic history with different eyes from Thucy- 
dides’ or even Herodotus's. Herodotus had a lively curiosity about the 
ways of life in the regions that Alexander was subsequently to bring 
under Hellenic domination, but the pre-conquest and post-conquest 
Hellenic pictures of these non-Hellenic civilizations were not the same. 
‘After a subsequent religious revolution in the Hellenic World, Hellenic 
converts to Christianity conflated the traditional Hellenic picture of 
world history, as presented in the works of pre-Christian post-Alexan- 
drine Hellenic historians, with the traditional Jewish picture of world 
history, as presented in the Jewish holy sriptutes, which the Christian 
Church had incorporated in its Bible, and they transformed both these 
pictures not only by conflating them but also by reinterpreting them in 
terms of the Christian conception of God's plan leading from the 
Creation to the Last Things. After yet another religious revolution of 
comparable magnitude, Christian and Zoroastrian converts to Islam 
similarly reint in Islamic terms the traditional picture of pre- 
Islamic history that they had inherited from theirnon-Muslim forebears. 
At the present day we can watch converts to Communism at work on 
reinterpreting in Marxian terms the traditional pictures of past history 
that have hitherto held the field in the West and in the domains of the 
other living civilizations. 

"These kaleidoscopic changes in the appearance of the past illustrate 
the problem of relativity which besets historians, anthropologists, 
sociologists, economists, and other students of human affairs—not 
least, perhaps, the psychologists. It is the same problem that besets 
astronomers, physicists, and other students of non-human nature, 
Whatever the nature of the object that is under observation, a human 
observer is incapable of seeing it with the imaginary detachment of an 
inconceivable outsider. If his study is physical science, he can see the 
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physical cosmos only with the eye of one mobile human participant in 
an apparent network of physical events that is perpetually changing its 
configuration in time-space. If he is a student of human affairs, he can 
see these only as a perpetually unfolding human drama. In every case his 
view of the past will be conditioned by the ever-changing position of his 
‘own present observation-point. Relativity is a limitation that is imposed 
on human studies in all fields by the very nature of the situation in 
which a conscious human mind finds itself; and it is a situation from 
which there is no escape. 

In this matter of relativity the student of human affairs is in the same 
boat as the student of non-human nature; but the boat is partitioned by 
a bulkhead, and, on the humanist’s' side of this, there are two holes in 
the boat's hull, not just one. Like the physicist, the humanist has the 
problem of relativity to cope with, but he has also to cope with the 
problem cf bias; and from this the physicist seems to be exempt. 

‘The physicist has to contend with the difficulty that the measure- 
ments which he registers of objects, events, or relations between objects 
or events in the physical cosmos will vary according to the speed with 
which he and his measuring-instrument are approaching towards, or 
receding from, the thing that he is trying to measure. This fluctuation 
that complicates the physicist’s work is a mental occurrence, but it 
occurs only at the observational and interpretative level, that is to say 
at the intellectual level. The unavoidable play of relativity makes the 
physical objects of his study intellectually elusive for the physicist, as 
it also makes human affairs elusive for the humanist. But the physical 
scientist does not also have to contend, as the student of human affairs 
does, with discriminatory judgements of value and with partisan reac- 
tions of feeling for or against the objects of his study. In the physical 
scientists field the objects are non-human, even when they are not 
inanimate, and this means that, in the psyche of a human student of them, 
they do not evoke ‘affective’ feelings or value judgements. The physical 
scientist is unlikely to catch himself admiring or loving this or that 
nebula, solar system, molecule, atom, or electron and despising or hating 
this or that other one. It requires quite a feat of scientific engineering to 
bring a remote nebula or even a close-up electron within the field of the 
observer's perception. Any specimen is welcome grist to his intellectual 
mill; but all specimens leave him emotionally and morally indifferent. 
On the level of feeling and valuation they are all one to him. By con- 
trast, the student of human affairs has an ethical and emotional problem 
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as well as an intellectual one to contend with. The objects of his study 
are human beings of like passions with himself. And it is impossible for 
one human being to think about another human being, present or 
absent, living or dead, without also having feelings about him and 
igements on him. He either likes him or dislikes him; 
either beneficent or maleficent; feels him to be either a 
friend or an enemy; judges his actions to have been either right or 
wrong; and appraiaes his character as being either good or bad, either 
genus or 
may say with our lips that, when we are making an historical study 
of our fellow human s ‘we suspend our moral judgements and 
suppress our feelings; but, if we fancy that we can do that, we are de- 
ceiving ourselves.> All interpretations of human events which profess to 
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exclude ethics actually smuggle in uncritical ethical judgments." 
Feelings and judgements are inherent in all relations between one 

uman being and another? This is, of course, generally recognized in 
the case of relations that are competitive: e.g. personal rivalries, business 
competition, litigation, political contests, war. Perhaps there is an ele- 
ment of competition in all the relations of practical hfe. But it may be 
asked whether itis really impossible to be unemotional and uncensorious 
in one’s attitude towards one’s fellow human beings when one's relation 
towards them takes the form, not of action, but of study. Is not this a 
relation in which the observer's personal interests are not engaged, even 
if the people whom he is studying are his living contemporaries? A 
fortiori, if they are now dead, and have been dead for hundreds or 
‘thousands of years, cannot the historian study them with the emotional 
and ethical indifference that comes so easy to the physicist in his study 
of his electrons and his galaxies? This question is answered in the 
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negative by the evidence of a classical test case in which the conditions 
have been as favourable to the possibility of indifference as they could 
ever conceivably be. It is also answered in the negative by a considera- 
tion of the nature of Man and the consequent nature of relations between 
human beings. 

This identical finding of deductive reasoning and empirical observa- 
tion cannot, I believe, be gainsaid. But, if it cannot, that is not the last. 
word; it is an indication that we are face to face with a problem that 
we can neither evade nor ignore. If we come to the conclusion that 
feelings and judgements cannot be eliminated from human relations, 
even when these take the relatively anodyne form of a scholar’s academic 
exercise, this does not constrain us also to conclude that there are no 
Steps that we can and ought to take for coping with this particularly 
awkward feature of the human situation. ‘There are possible steps that 
can beat any rate partially effective; and we must consider these, with the 
earnest intention of taking them. But we shall be in a better position to 
do this when we have fully faced the difficulty of the task. 

‘Let us examine, as our test case, whether it has actually proved pos- 
sible to be emotionally and ethicaily indifferent when one is studying, 
and writing about, some controversial personality. Let us rule out the 
living: Mr. Khrushchév, for instance, and Mr. Nixon and Pandit Nehru 
and Colonel Gamal 'Abd-al-Nasir. The negative answer to our question 
would be obtained too easily on these tests. Let us also rule out the 
recently dead: John Foster Dulles, for instance, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Stalin, and Hitler. These personalities still arouse the feelings and 
evoke the judgements that they aroused and evoked in their lifetimes. 
Let us even rule out controversial figures that have been dead now for 
some time, but whose souls go marching on: such posthumously potent 
personalities as John Brown and Karl Marx and Calvin and Luther. Let 
us take the Egyptian Pharaoh Ikhnaton, who lived and died in the four- 
teenth century B.C., and let us remind ourselves of his extraordinary 
history. 

TEitaton stood for a revolution! in every important sphere of cul 
tural and spiritual life: in literature, in art, and, above all, in religion, 
‘This made him an acutely controversial figure in his lifetime; and, when 
‘is opponents repuined the upper hand after his death they vented 
their hatred of him by chiselling out his name from his inscriptions and 

tial digni Thos it would have been equally logical to 
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by blackening his memory. Ikhnaton was remembered vividly in his 
Own world as an arch-criminal so long as the Egyptiac Civilization 
lasted. But it did not last for more than about sixteen hundred years 
after Dihnarre death In and after he third century of the Christian 

people in Egypt began to forget how to write and read any of their 
traditional scripts. The memory of the whole history of Pharaonic 
Egypt was almost entirely lost; and, for the next sixteen hundred years, 
there was no one alive in the World who knew that such a person as 
the once notorious Ikhnaton had ever existed. Then, in the nineteenth 
century, modern Western scholars deciphered the Egyptiac scripts, and 
in the eighteen-eighties they dug up Ikhnaton's archives and published 
them. So, after having been buried in oblivion for sixteen centuries, 
Tkhnaton became notorious again; and, as soon as this happened, the 
challenging personality that he had been, or at any rate had been taken 
to be by his contemporaries, quickly aroused something of the same 
passion, for him and against him, among modern scholars in Western 
countries as it had aroused in his lifetime in Egypt. 

This example—and iti only one of a number that could be cited — 
shows that the problem presented to students of human affairs by 
feelings and judgements is not a problem that is solved automatically by 
the mere passage of time. We do not find it surprising that a challenging 
personality like Franklin D. Roosevelt's should stil be ‘arousing pas- 
sionate feelings when the hero or villain has been dead for no more than 
sixteen years. But, if we assume that such feelings were then still haunting 
his memory simply because he had been in the land of the living so 
recently, we are not facing the problem of bias squarely. The case of 
lkhnaton indicates that this problem will always dog the historian, 
however remote in time and place the human object of his study may be. 

But we do not have to depend on an induetion from historical evidence 
to convince us that, in the study of human affairs, the elimination of 
feelings and judgements is impracticable. The cogent proof of this 
proposition lies in the consideration that, if we did succeed in making 
ourselves emotionally and morally indifferent to a human being whom 
we were studying, we should have thereby made it impossible for us 
to go on studying him as a human being. To be human means being 
morally responsible and therefore responsive to moral judgements— 
other people's judgements and one's own judgements—about oneself. 
Tt also means being emotionally sensitive to feelings about oneself— 
one's own feelings and other people's. However exasperating or crush- 
ing other people's feelings and judgements about oneself may be, it is 
not so painful to have to bear them as it would be desolating to be re- 
lieved of them; for, however hostile and unfavourable they may be, they 
are certificates that one is still being regarded as human by one’s fellow 
human beings; and, so long as one really is human, life would be in- 
tolerable if these certificates of one’s humanity were to be withdrawn. 

‘Human beings smile when they see a dog vindictively break his teeth 
on a stone against which he has stubbed his toe. Only a poor brute 
beast, we reflect, would be so irrational as to mistake an inanimate 
object for a responsible agent who could be taught a lesson or at least be 
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‘made to pay for his offence. Xerxes has earned undying derision by his 
canine folly in flogging the waters of the Dardanelles as a punishment for 
their having carried away his bridges. Such childishness, we feel, is 
beneath a jp human being’s dignity. Human adults do not bite 
stones or flog waves. And, if they are attacked by a non-human living 
creature—a shark, say, or a man-eating tiger, or a bacillus—they do not 
feel the anger and indignation that they would feel if they were being 
attacked by a human assailant. They just try to save their lives, as they 
would if they were being imperilled by a fire or a shipwreck or an 
avalanche, Again, they do not think it reasonable to resent or con- 
demn the behaviour of a fellow human being who has gone out of his 
mind or become senile, and they fee! that allowances ought to be made 
for infants and invalids. 

‘These attitudes are rational and humane, but they are not compli- 
mentary. They imply a recognition that the fellow human being who 
benefits by them has permanently or temporarily lost, or has not yet 
gained, the priceless gift of being completely human. As the invalid 
recovers and the infant grows up, the indulgence granted to them is 
progressively withdrawn, and its withdrawals not an act of inhumanity; 
on the contrary, it is the recognition of the recovery or attainment of 
full human moral stature, with its corollary, full human moral respon- 
sibility. The spectacles of lunacy and dotage are harrowing because 
here there is no expectation of recovery; and, for human beings, the 
continuance of mere physical life without human rationality and re- 
sponsibility is a fato far worse than physical death. Perhaps I have now 

lemonstrated my thesis that complete emotional and moral indifference 
towards a human object of study would enable this study to become 
entirely objective at the cost of making it utterly impossible. It would 
mean that the object of study had ceased to be human in the student's 
eye, and this, in turn, would mean that there was no longer a human 
relation between the two parties. If, on these terms of emotional and 
moral indifference, the study could continue at all, it could only be on 
the basis of treating the object of study as an automaton, and this would 
surely deprive the study of all furthor significance and value 

How, then, are we to cope with our felings and judgements about 
human beings whom we are trying to study, when we have faced the 
truth that we cannot cope with feelings and judgements by eliminating 
them? Clearly we cannot be content just to take note of this question 
without trying tofind an answer to it. We must try, because these feelings 
and judgements that itis impossible to eliminate are not, on that account, 
necessarily justifiable. Perhaps they might be if the rationality that 
gives dignity to human nature were complete and all-pervasive. Un- 
happily, as we well know, rationality is only one facet of a human 
psyche; another of its facets is its self-centredness, and this is a vice 
which is capable of vitiating any feelings and judgements and which 
therefore renders all feelings and judgements suspect. 

For example, a person’s feelings and judgements about another 
person with whom he happens to be in competition or in conflict are 
rightly suspect in the eyes of everyone else, and also in the eyes of the 
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person who is experiencing the feelings and making the judgements, if 
Fe has any capacity at all or in ion and reflection, Its a sound 
working rule to presume, unless and until convincing evidence has been 
produced to the contrary, that a human being is self-centredly pre- 
judiced in his own favour, But self-centredness in the singular is not 
the only form of the vice. There is also self-centredness in the plural.’ 
In Arabic there is a word for it: nahniyah, which, in Western languages 
that draw on Latin to extend their vocabularies, can be translated 
literally by coining the word ‘nosism’, as a plural for the singular word 
‘egotism’ which is already well established. Self-centredness is perhaps 
even more difficult to cope with in its plural form than it is in the sin- 
gular, because in the plural it is both more insidious and more potent. 
It is more insidious because, when a human being is acting self- 
centredly, not solely on his individual account, but in the name of his 
family, parish, nation, state, or church, he can delude himself into 
imagining that he is acting on behalf of something that is not only 
greater than himself but is outside himself, and that therefore he is 
acting altruistically and even self-sacrificingly—as, for instance, when 
he risks, and perhaps loses, his life by serving his country as a soldier. 
In reality, of course, when I have expanded my singular ‘me’ into our 
plural ‘us’, my singular is still contained in our plural. The act of 
hanging the grammatical number of my self-centrednes, has not 
disengaged me from it; it has actually made it more difficult for me to 
cope with by giving me a plausible ground for imagining that I have 


disengaged myself from it, though I have not. 
tal eea asa rove dangerous in the plural than it is in 


the singular. Someone who is pursuing his singular self-interest may 
be checked by a guilty conscience and a sense of shame in himself, even 
before he draws on himself the disapproval and opposition of his neigh- 
bours, who, collectively, are likely to be able and eager to keep him 
within bounds. Someone who is pursuing a plural self-interest will be 
more prone to feel self-righteous; he will also have collaborators whose 
fellow feelings will confirm his confidence in the righteousness of his 
cause; and the collective power that he and they can jointly apply for 
putting their self-centred aim into action will be immeasurably stronger 
than the power of each of them acting individually. 

If it were conceivable that Man’s pre-human ancestors could have 
become fully human without having become social beings in the process 
a completely human but at the same time utterly solitary individual 
would be one of the weakest of living creatures, because, in isolation, 
he would not be able to take much advantage of the potentialities of 
his hands, in the stereo- 
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ashore with him, out of the wreck, a fair sample of the material equip- 
‘ment that was the cumulative product of human co-operative enterprise 
up to date, and he also inherited the accumulated knowledge ofthe use 
of such tools as he had. Thus, even when marooned on his island, he 
was by no means isolated in reality; he was isolated only in the present; 
he still shared in the common heritage from the past. Yet, even so, he 
was constantly finding that the absence of present companions set dis- 
concerting limits to his power—as, for instance, when he had used his 
tools and his skill successfully to build a big boat in the well-timbered 
interior of his island, without having remembered that it would need the 
muscle-power of more human beings than one to move the completed 
boat down to the water’s edge. 

Co-operation enormously increases the possibility of turning to ac- 
count Man's potentialities for exerting power. Accordingly, a human 
being's self-centred pursuit of self-interest can be far more effective, 
Besides being likely to be less conscience stricken and therefore less 
hesitant, when the first person of the active verb is in the plural number. 
‘This consideration applies to relations ofall kinds between human 
beings: to the study of human affairs no less than to the so-called prac- 
tical kinds of human social activity. This point is particularly pertinent 
to our present inquiry, because 40 large a part of the study of human 
affairs is concerned with Man in the plural, not in the singular. 

How are we to deal with these feelings and judgements that always 
assert themselves in us when we are studying human affairs, however 
apparently remote these may be from ourselves and from our own in- 
terests? We cannot afford not to do battle with our self-centredness in 
both the singular and the plural. The degree to which we succeed in 
extricating ourselves from it gives the measure of the level of our know- 
ledge and understanding of a universe which, in reality, does not centre 
on us.! The first step is to try to drag our feelings and judgements uj 
into the full light of our consciousness and to t to see them as they 
are The effort demanded by this undertaking is a moral as well as an 
intellectual one, Unless we can bear self moran, we shall not be 

carry self-examination to the necessary painful lengths. Without 
humility there can be no illuminating self-knowledge. In fact the moral 
and the intellectual effort must go hand in hand, and, in both aspects, 
the enterprise is difficult and strenuous. However able, open-minded, 
aad Bente orc cl mtn ha bees Sh 
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and humble-hearted an inquirer may be in analysing himself, many of 
his fundamental prejudices—and these are the most Warpi ii 


tongue; one’s parents’ religion, social class, and profession; one’s 
personal education, in the narrower sense of the word, and profession 
in after life; and the extent of one’s acquaintance with other social and 
cultural milieux besides the one in which one has been brought up. 
One would then have to consider one's reactions to these divers in- 
fluences. Has one accepted them unquestioningly and uncritically, or 
has one welcomed them enthusiastically, or has one resisted them, even 
to the extent of ‘leaning over backwards’ in a determination not to be 
governed by them? At this point one would be trying to observe the 
interaction between education and innate temperament. This interac- 
tion is so constant and so intense that it is not easy to distinguish and 
disentangle the two factors. As far as one could succeed in doing this, 
one would be able to insulate one's temperament and analyse it. This 
would obviously be the most difficult part of the inquiry. These 
psychological phenomena are obscure in Ives, and they concern 
the inquirer so intimately that, even if he were trying bona fide to bring 
them to light, he might misinterpret them unintentionally. 

‘A self-survey on some such lines, however inadequate, would be 
likely to suggest several useful reflections. It would immediately make 
one aware of the relativity of one's outlook to one's temperament and 
one's environment, One’s temperament is the product of a particular 
combination of genes from one’s parents’ respective genetic heritages. 
The number of alternative possible combinations was very great, and 
‘each one of them would have produced a different temperament from 
that with which one happens to have been endowed by Nature's 
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mathematical game of permutations and combinations, One's actual 
temperament, which is the foundation of one's personality, has been 
allotted to one casually by a biological mechanism which, from the 
human product's standpoint, is a blind throw of the dice; and it has 
been singled out of a host of various possibilities ranging, perhaps, over 
most of the gamut of Theophrastus's characters and Jung's psychological 


es. 
fne allotment to one of one's social and cultural environment might, 
at first sight, seem less capricious. A child is the offspring of parents 
who must have been living in some particular environment at the time 
when the embryo was conceived; and, since most children are brought 
up by their parents, most of them also grow up in their parents’ en- 
Yironmentasa matter of course. This, however, is merely normal without 

any means being inevitable. In the grim age through which people 
of our generation have been living since A.D. 1914, there have been many 
children in the World who, in early infancy, have lost their parents and 
have grown up as orphans, waifs, and strays, in quite different social and 
cultural surroundings from those in which their parents brought them 
into the World. It is a well-known fact that these changelings have been. 
moulded by the actual environment in which they have grown up to 
just the same extent as their contemporaries who have grown up in the 
‘same environment, not in consequence of a catastrophe, but for the 
normal reason that this was their parents’ environment. The Russian- 
born child of Russian-born parents that has been transported in early 
infancy to Portugal, and has been brought up there without any sub- 
sequent contact with parents and native land, will speak Portuguese as 
if that were its ‘mother-tongue’ and will take it for granted that Roman 
Catholic Christianity is the only true and saving faith. Conversely, the 
Portuguese-born child of Portuguese parents that has been transported 
in early infancy to Russia and has been brought up there in insulation 
from its Portuguese origins will speak Russian as if that were its ‘mother- 
tongue’ and will take it just as much for granted that the true and 
saving faith is Communism. 

When once one has realized that one's own standards, values, and 
‘outlook are the product of one’s heredity and one’s environment, and that 
they could and would have been different if a different heredity and 
environment had fallen to one’s lot, it becomes impossible to maintain 
a child's naive assumption that its feelings are right, its judgements just, 
and its beliefs true in some absolute sense. This recognition of the 
relativity of any set of human standards and values—whether it is 
common to a group or is peculiar to an individual—should make one 
more distrustful and critical of one’s own set and at the same time more 
charitable and open-minded towards the sets that we find in other 
people. This may lead one to try to examine alien outlooks, values, and 
standards as dispassionately as one will have tried to examine one’s own 
in the first stage of the inquiry.” One will now inquire, as one will have 
an Bay in op; i p, a smi that ur personal prejudices even if expressed in 
oneself’, If we can detect our 


rejudices and face 
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inquired in one's own case, what the circumstances were in which these 
standards were acquired, and one will probably find that the circum- 
stances explain the standards to us by revealing to us why they seem 
right and just and reasonable to the people whose standards they are." 

‘Any such change of attitude towards ourselves, and consequently 
towards our fellow human beings too, would evidently make for an 
improvement in human relations of all kinds. When the relation is an 
intellectual one—a study of human affairs by a human mind—it would 
be true to say that a recognition of the implications of relativity is a pre- 
requisite for achieving any results at all. ‘Moralsing is incompatible 
with historic insight.? So long as one is taking one’s own standards as 
an absolute norm to which other people's standards must measure up, 
‘one cannot begin to see these o le as they really are, or to 
sppraise this gandards at their real vont ‘This © evident when Que 
is trying to make a comparative study of two or more persons other 
than oneself, or of two or more societies, cultures, or religions other 
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than one’s own. And there is a valid and pertinent sense in which all 
study of human affairs is comparative study, for implicitly the inquirer 
is, all the time, comparing his human objects of study with his buman 
self, singular or plural. Open-mindedness, charity, and sympathy are 
not only signs of grace; they are priceless virtues. But, if one manages in 
some measure to acquire these virtues and to practise them, they lead 
one to the threshold of a problem for which they themselves do not 
provide any automatic solution. For it is not true that ‘tout comprendre 
est tout pardonner’. 

Suppose that one has now recognized the fallibility of one’s belief in 
the absolute rightness of one’s own standards and in the consequent 
absolute wrongness of other people's conflicting standards, one is con- 
fronted with Pilate’s question, ‘What is truth ? It is clear that the two 
conflicting sets of standards cannot both be absolutely right, but this is 
no proof thateither of them is absolutely wrong, and all standards cannot 
be absolutely wrong; for if they were there would be no such thing as 
truth and therefore no possibility of judging between one set of stan- 
dards and another. Indeed, it seems impossible, ex hypothesi, that any 
set of standards can be totally wrong if it is the actual guiding rule of a 
group of human beings, or even just of one solitary individual. However 
perverse it may look in the sight of the rest of mankind, they cannot 
judge it to be totally wrong without judging the people who live by it to 

v insane, or in other words non-human’ and therefore incapable of 
having any standards of a human kind. This must, it would seem, be 
so; for to lack any recognizable moral standard would be tantamount to 

ing the sense of a distinction between right and wrong; and this 
sense is surely part of the essence of being human. A sane human person 
will still retain it, even if his standards strike other people as being pre- 
posterously wrong, and even if he deliberately and consciously pine 
is own standards, such as they are. 

Tr will be seen that the recognition of the relativity of human outlooks, 
standards, and values raises a difficult question. When one has admitted 
that his own standards are relative, can he have any intellectual basis 
or moral standing for passing judgements on someone else's standards? 
Logic answers this question in the negative; but experience rules th 
negative answer out by pointing to the unquestionable fact that Manis a 
social being; for there could be no human society if human beings had 
no capacity and no right to pas judgements on each other and, what 
is more, to put their judgements into action—and we should be inhibited 
from doing either of these things if we did not believe, or rather take 
for granted, that our own standards represent, however imperfectly, a 
generally aid standard, common to us and to our fellow human being 

£ we believed that our own standards represented nothing but personal 
caprice or, at the widest, tribal custom, we should not have the face to 
make and execute judgements on the strength of them. This is obvious 
in the field of practical affairs; a belief in the general validity of moral 
standards is one of the necessary conditions for social relations; but itis 
also a necessary condition in the field of study; for study too is action in 

? See A. L, Kroeber: The Nature of Culture, p. 6, 
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a social setting.* It is true that we cannot study our fellow human beings’ 
standards intelligently unless we recognize that these have a value of 
their own which we should be misrepresenting if we insisted on inter- 
preting it in terms of ours, But it is also true that, if our recognition of 
the relativity of all sets of standards were to lead us to the conclusion. 
that we are not entitled to pass judgements on any of them, we should be 
debarring ourselves from making any study of human affairs, ‘The 
problem of the validity of any historical classification involves a ques- 
tion of values and cannot be solved on purely logical or metaphysical 
rounds.» We can regard each other, and study each other, as fellow 
uman beings only on the assumption that, underlying the equivocal 
differences between our relative points of view, there are some funda- 
‘mental common standards in virtue of which we recognize each other 
as being members of one and the same human race. 


‘When we speak of Man, we necessarily imply the presence of certain 
familiar mental categories. . . . It follows, indeed, from the nature of the 
evidence on which all our historical knowledge is based, that history can 
never carry us beyond the stage where we can understand the working of 
the minds of the acting people because they are similar to our own. Where 
‘we cease to understand, where we can no longer recognize categories of 
thought similar to those in terms of which we think, history ceases to be 
human history.'* 

‘Just as facts cannot be divorced from some interpretation, so it seems 
impossible to divorce history from the imputation of values that are 
objective.* . .. Only by assuming an enveloping, transcultural pattern of 
values can we explain how judgments of praise and censure from ancient. 
Egypt or Rome can be veridically comprehended by our contemporaries." 


In what cases ought we to pass judgement on the strength of our 
belief in the existence of such common human standard, and in what 
cases ought we to suspend judgement in deference to our recognition 
that some human standards, including some of our own, have only a 
relative validity? Here there is no a priori rule to guide us; we can only 
feel our way; and, all the time, we are perpetually being forced 
taking a line by the pressure of events. Were the Roman authorities 
justified in forcibly suppressing the practice of human sacrifice in 
North-West Africa, or the Spanish authorities in forcibly suppressing 
it in Middle America? Were the British authorities in India justified in 
suppressing infanticide, suttee, and the self-immolation of the devotees 
who used to throw themselves under the wheels of Juggernauts car? 
From the point of view of the Punic, Aztec, and Hindu addicts to these 
rites, their alien conquerors were misusing their military power to 
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suppres religious practices w e icance and value these aliens 
did not understand. Igno: militant is certainly an ugly 
thing, and the Astec citizens of Tenochtitlan can have seen nothing but 


an outrageous act of sacrilege in the overthrow of their gods’ images and 
it soldiers, 


altars and the slaughter of their priests by Cortés’s 
On the other hand, Cortés and his companions saw not 
atrocious barbarity in the tearing of human hearts out of Ii 
bodies by priests whose locks were matted with their victims’ blood. 
And the Sj intruders had to take a line. Now that they were in 
Mexico and in power there, they must either suppress the local practice 
of human sacrifice or else condone it. How is the voice of humanity 
to decide between Spaniards and Aztecs in this case? Perhaps it has 
delivered its verdict already. If not, it will surely deliver it in time. 
A verdict that is both unanimous and enduring is the only conceivable 
last word that can be spoken in judgement between one relative set of 
human standards and another. And in our day the possibility of such 
‘unanimous judgements is only just coming within sight, for itis only in 

our day that mankind i beginning to grow together in le family. 
"The fundamental criterion . . . is generality." Generality is rooted in 
reasonableness And an all but unanimous consensus among people 
who recognize each other as being reasonable can be taken as being 
decisive, even if there are still some dissenting voices.” 

Tt is not only conquerors and rulers who have found themselves forced 
to pass s judgements on the respective merits of their own stan- 
dafs and thoe a alen peoples. Antiopologiste and historians are in 
the same plight. Their hands too are forced by the relation into which 
they have entered with the human objects of their study. They cannot 
study without finding themselves also compelled to judge.* 
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"The conclusion to which the foregoing discussion seems to point is 
that, in our dealings, academic as well as practical, with our fellow 
human beings, ve must try to maintain all the time à dificult balance 
between two attitudes, both of which are indispensable on the evidence 
of experience, though they may be mutually exclusive in logic. On the 
one hand we have always to treat our neighbours’ standards and values 
with the respect and tolerance that we crave for our own, notwithstand- 
ing our recognition of our own standards’ relativity. On the other hand 
we have sometimes to pass judgements in the name of standards deemed 
by us, at our peril, to be common to all men. Such judgements are so 
hazardous that we should pass them only reluctantly and tentatively, 
but we must not flinch from making them in the last resort; for the price 
of refraining from them in all circumstances would be to break the 
moral bond of common humanity which is the necessary framework for 
any relations, academic or practical, with our fellow human beings. I 
therefore join issue with a scholar who maintains, without qualification, 
that ‘we shall never be able to understand’ history ‘unless we first put 
aside all moral considerations’ and that these ‘must be as firmly put 
aside as in the study of physics and biology. In the study of non- 
human nature there is no question of putting moral considerations 
aside, because here these do not arise, In the study of human affairs it is 
impossible to ignore them, because they are inherent in the human 
observer's relation with his human subject; and there is no clear and 
simple rule for dealing with them. We shall go wrong if we refuse to 
make them, at our peril, when they do arise in this field, and we shall 
also go wrong if, in making them, we undiscriminatingly apply the 
fiche van desit of our ows civlianson, country, clas, fanily, i our 
‘own personal version of them, as if these were identical with, and not, 
ss they are, only approximations to, the fundamental common standarda 
implicit in our having a common human nature.* I am sure that I myself 
have fallen into this error. Several critics have concurred in convicting 
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me of it." At the same time, I believe that I should have erred no less if 
I had gone to equal lengths in putting moral considerations aside. 


IIL THE RELATIVITY OF A HUMAN 
OBSERVER’S APPROACH TO RELIGION 


1. THE ISSUE BETWEEN TRANS-RATIONALISTS AND RATIONALISTS 


TE hers become apparent, i£ as nit steady, dut à human 
observer's inescapable relativity is even more embarrassing for him 
when the object of his study is human affairs than when itis non-human 
nature. In the humanists Held, feelings and judgements, standards and 
values, assert themselves importunately and gravely complicate the 
inquirers task. But this is only one of two complications that the 
humanist has to reckon with. For the knowledge of good and evil, with 
the attitudes and actions that follow from it, is one of two faculties that 
d ‘Man from all other creatures known to him. Since 
second distinctive faculty is a controversial subject in the present-day 
world, perhaps the least controversial description of it will be a negative 
one. Oe may describe this second faculty as being a capacity for feeling 
that Man himself is not the highest spiritual presence in the Universe 
in which he finds himself, In fact, in entering the field of observation, 
‘Man does not come unaccompanied. He brings with him an intimation 
of the existence of a spiritual presence higher than his. 

“There is of significance beyond our feelings, of discovering 
something distinct and other than human experience. If consciousness 
means what it claims to mean, not everything of worth in the World is 
traceable to an origin with Man, reference to Man, or application to 
Man's use. The view which makes Man the measure of all things falsifies 
our attitudes in valuation.’ 


‘To call this sixth sense a ‘consciousness’ or ‘assurance’ would be to beg 
the question, which is in dispute today, whether there is in truth a 
reality with which Man's religious sense puts Man in touch. The evidence 
is a matter of private individual experience. It cannot be verified by 
public observation, as we can verify the findings of physical and even 
social science. Yet the unverifiable findings of Man’s religious sense give 
rise to attitudes and actions that have played at least as important a part 
in human affairs as the attitudes and actions arising from Man's moral 
faculty. 
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‘Thus Man's entry into the field of observation complicates the ob- 
server's vision of the Universe by introducing into it the vista of religion 
beyond the vista of ethics; and, if the problem of ethics is enigmatic, 
the problem of religion is more so. There is, indeed, no limit to the 
‘commitment incurred by the inquirer who ventures to be a student of 
human affairs, for, whether he has foreseen this or not, he has committed 
himself, in the act to becoming a theologian too. In consternation he 
may try to beat a retreat from this perilously exposed position into the 
dead ground of comparative religion’, in the hope that he can escape 
from theology under the scientific camouflage of anthropological re- 
search. But theology is an incubus that a humanist can never shake off 
He may seek refuge from theism in atheism or from animism in material- 
ism. But after each desperate twist and turn he will find himself com- 
mitted to some theological position or other. Theology is inescapable, 
and itis dynamite, Ie will betray its identity through the camouflage by 
exploding in the end. 

in most chapters of the histories of most of the human societies of 
which we have a record up to date, the position in regard to religion has 
been not unlike the position in regard to ethics. In the field of ethics, as 
we have seen the Eifferences between peril conflicting local stan- 
rds and values have evoked violent feelings and sweeping judgements. 
‘The respective champions of the different sets of standards Exe 
been apt to see in their own set the fundamental common standards of 
mankind, without recognizing the play of relativity or facing its implica- 
tions. In this blind self-assurance and self-righteousness they have 
sometimes gone so far as to claim that their own code of morality was 
the only right one, and that variant codes were no true codes at all. But 
none of the belligerents in this intellectual warfare has ever denied that 
there is a distinction between right and wrong and an obligation to do 
right that is incumbent on all men ex officio humanitatis: they have 
merely denied the validity of any code of conduct except their own. 
In the greater part of the World for most of the time as far as our records 
go back, the position in to religion has been similar. There have 
been conflicts between different local practices and beliefs, and, since 
the first appearance of higher religions and philosophies in and after the 
last millennium B.C., claims have been made that this or that one of 
these is the only true and saving faith. But the fanatics who have 
denied that there is any truth or saving grace in any religion except 
their own, have, of course, never dreamed of denying the truth and 
efficacity of religion itself. So far from that, they have been eager to 
convert the rest of the human race to ‘the true religion’, with whi 
their own religion is synonymous for them. 

‘At this point, however, the history of religion and the history of 
ethics have diverged. So far there has been no known human society in 
which the distinction between right and wrong, and the obligation to do 
right, have been denied, But in more than one society, at some stage in 
its history, there have been sceptics! who have broken with the world-wide 

1 The word ‘sceptic’ is used in this volume in ing of ‘disbeliever in the 
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traditional belief that religion—at any rate one's own religion—is 
true and valuable, These sceptics have denied the reality of the spiri- 
tual presence or presences whose existence is the presupposition of all 
religions, lower or higher, including those religions that are ‘false’ in 
the eyes of some rival religion's adherents. This loss of belief in the 
reality of some trans-human presence or presences in the Universe 
leads o the conclusion that religion itself is either an hallucination or a 
fraud or dle that it isthe product of an unedifying interplay between 
false pretences and naive credulity. A sceptic is bound to regard religio 

as a misapprehension or misrepresentation of Reality which hinders 
human minds from seeing and facing Reality as itis. He will, in fact, see 
in it ‘an opiate of the people’. 

Since sceptics, like ether human beings, including believers, may be 
either idealists or cynics, their common disbelief in the tenets of religion 
and in the reality of religious experience will not make them all agree 
te qnem of what deir poer ert, ei, ht to be. 
Sceptical idealists will feel that religion is a scandalously fraudulent and 
obscurantist institution and that it is the duty of all enlightened and 
honest-minded men to do their utmost to liberate their fellow men’s 
minds from the pernicious influence of this sinister social evil. A 
classical exposition of this point of view is the Roman Epicurean philo- 
sopher Lucretius’s poem De Rerum Natura, Lucretius’s missionary 
zeal to cure men of the belief in religion of any kind is as sincere and 
intense as a Buddhist, Christian, or Muslim missionary’s zeal to con- 
vert unbelievers to his own religious faith. On the other hand, sceptical 

may feel that the fraudulence and obscurantism of religion make 
S unien a convenient instrument for Keeping im aider aueh 
irrational and ill-behaved social animals as human being are, A classical 
ition of this point of view is the attitude and policy towards 
traditional Roman religion that is attributed to the Roman governing 
class in the second century .c. by the Greek historian Polybius.' For 
the immediate purpose of our present inquiry, however, this difference 
between alternative policies to which scepicism may lead is of secondary 
importance compared to the in problem that the phenomenon 
of ecopsioia itself erestee for the student of human affairs when he 
has to reckon with it—and this he must do whenever and wherever 
scepticism asserts itself; for in this situation the humanist will either 
be a sceptic himself or will have to face sceptical criticism if he is a 
believer 
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RELATIVITY IN DEALING WITH RELIGION 7: 
‘This issue between sceptics and believers looms larger in the present- 
day world than in any other known society in any previous age as far 
as our records go back. Previous accesses of scepticism did not spread 
beyond rather narrow circles within the societies in which they made 
their appearance, and they were also relatively short-lived by comparison 
with the duration of those societies themselves. Each time, after a 
certain number of generations or centuries, this uninfectious minority 
would die out, and society would revert to its usual state of almost 
universal and unchallenged belief in the reality of the objects or object 
of religious faith. In retrospect, however, from the standpoint of the 
present day, these previous cases take on significance as premonitory 
symptoms of a sceptical movement which started in the modern Western 
World in the seventeenth century of the Christian era and which, since 
then, has not only gone from strength to strength on its native ground 
but has spread over the rest of the World in the train of the Western 
Civilization’s recent world-wide expansion. This modern Western 
sceptical movement originated in a moral reaction against the odium 
theologicum that had provided fuel for the so-called ‘Wars of Religion’. 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.! Men of good will deliberately 
took their tiéusure out of religious controversy and put it into scientifc 
research, which seemed to promise to be a more innocent and also more 
fruitful activity. Since then, the findings of scientific research have 
seemed to undermine the intellectual foundations of traditional religion; 
and this second blow, following on the moral discredit that the Western 
‘Wars of Religion had brought upon religion itself, has now carried 
religious belief to a perhaps unprecedentedly low ebb. 
present-day world is divided by an intellectual barrier between 
the minds of believers and unbelievers which is as effective an insulator 
as ‘the Iron Curtain’ which divides a Communist from an anti-Com- 
munist ideological camp? And we cannot tell how long this modern 
schism between believers and unbelievers is going to last or what its 
eventual outcome is going to be. It would be unwarrantable to assume 
that the modern sceptical movement is going to be as short-lived as its 
predecessors, and equally unwarrantable to predict that, if it persists, 
will extinguish religious belief universally. Nor can it be foreseen what 
may happen eventually if unbelief and belief continue to coexist. It is 
conceivable that eventually both attitudes of mind might be superseded 
by some third outlook which would embrace both belief and unbelief 
and consequently exclude them both at the same time. It might, for 
example, come to be held, as a result of some advance in human powers 
of understanding, that the antithesis between ‘reality’ and ‘unreality’, 
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72 PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
which is a useful, or at least an unavoidable, category of thought for 
dealing mentally with our experience of phenomena, is inapplicable to 
experience of the religious kind. However that may turn out to be, the 
mental gulf between the believer's and the unbeliever's outlook is one 
of the unquestionable realities of the present-day world, and it therefore 
creates, for the present-day student of human affairs, a problem of 
relativity that is as unavoidable as it is acute, 
roblem is acute because the sceptical-minded and the religious- 
sim of human affairs are both living in the same world and 
dressing themselves to the same public, while at the same time the 
outlook of cach af them seems, from the other's standpoint, to make 
human sir unintelligible. For the religious minded inquirer religion 
i th highest form of human activity. It offers Man the greatest oppor- 
of gaining insight into Reality, and of entering into contact with 
Ist A open to him in this life. For anyone who holds this view, 
is robbed of its purpose, and Reality of its meaning, by the scept 
contention that religion i the shadow east by an illusion. Conversely, 
for the sceptical-minded inquirer a rational understanding of Reality is 
‘made impossible by the believer's contention that the essence of Reality 
is a spiritual presence which, from the rationalist’s? point of view, is 
imaginary, considering that its reality is vouched for only by a private 
personal experience that can never be verified by the test of public 
observation and examination. 

Can we find any common ground between two points of view when 
the assumptions in which these are respectively grounded are concerned 
with the very essence of Reality and at the same time appear, to human 
minds within the present limits of their powers of understanding, to 
be in dlametrical opposition to each other? Perhaps a bare foothold of 
Common ground can be obtained if we can win a concession from either 
side. 

Believers might be asked to meet rationalists part-way by agreeing to 
leave the trans-human presence or presences, in whose existence and 
potency they believe, out of account when they are engaged in the 
‘common enterprise of trying to explain the course of human events and 
to analyse the structure of human society and the configurations of 
human culture. It is true that, in the pre-rationalist age, historians, as 
well as poets, treated the scported occurences of allegedly "supernatural 
phenomena on a par with reports of human actions, Accounts of omens, 
‘miracles, and the epiphanies and physical intervention of gods were 
interwoven with accounts of human debates, decisions, agreements, 
cones, achievements, and failures, as if these two elements in the 
scarey Dar Dawson, The Dynamics of World Hist NN 
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RELATIVITY IN DEALING WITH RELIGION 73 
pre-rationalist historians’ picture of the course of events were, in 
principle, equally credible. The reality of the ‘supernatural’ element was 
Simply taken for granted. But, when once the rationalists have challenged 
this assumption, the onus of proving it surely lies on the shoulders of 
the believers. They need not be asked to repudiate their traditional 
assumption; they need merely be asked to refrain—unless and until 
they can prove it from continuing to make it when they are engaged in 
recording, examining, and analysing human athirs. 

As a matter of fact this concession has been made, in practice, by 
historians who have not renounced their belief in the existence and 
potency of trans-human spiritual presences. The reports of miraculous 
occurrences in terms of polytheisti religious beliefs were repudiated 
by Jewish, Christian, and Muslim historians long before the modern 
Western rationalist movement started, Since then, modern historians 
who have continued to be believing monotheists have tacitly taken to 
treating the miraculous element in their own religions’ picture of 
human affairs as they have long since treated it overtly in the poly- 
theistic presentation of it. Without repudiating their own belief in the 
existence and potency of a spiritual presence higher than Man, they 
have given up their former practice of introducing, into their accounts 
and explanations of human affairs, elements of a "supernatural" order: 
that js to say, elements that cannot be observed, verified, and explained 
by the use of human reasoning powers. 

"The reciprocal concession to believers that rationalists might be 
asked to make isto recognize that rational explanation is imperfect and 
incomplete not merely in practice but intrinsically. We have seen in 
the preceding chapter that thought operates by clasifying phenomena 
according to their recognizable similarities. Tt follows from this, as 
Bagby points out, that, while it is true ‘that some order, some recurrent 
features, must occur ia ay, homogeneous and interrelated fld of 
events, it is also true ‘that such a field of events cannot be fully ordered; 
there must be some features of it which are arbitrary, undetermined, and 
inexplicable’, and ‘these consequences arise from the very notion of 
comparison, which requires both similarity and difference’. Thinking 
is an attempt to apprehend Reality by catching it in a conceptual net, 
and a net is able to serve is purpose virtue of having a texture which 
leaves gaps between the meshes. It is this open texture which gives a net 
its fing. Ifthe net were made, not of an open network, but of a tightly 
woven cloth, the material would be too heavy to allow a net made of 
it to be effectively extensive, But the price of having a texture which 
makes it possible to catch something in the net's meshes is the inevita- 
bility that something else will slip out of the net through the gaps. 

paradox is the crux of the intelectual procedure of rational 
analysis and explanation. The objective of rational thought is to dis- 
cover in phenomena an intelligible system of regular and therefore 

+ This is all chat is demanded on behalf of rationalism by, for instance, Bagby in 
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redictable uniformities and recurrences. But the very nature of the 
intellectual procedure by which this objective has to be pursued makes it 
inevitable that any system established by this procedure will not, after 
be really closed but will stay untidily open. And Heaven knows what 
or may not slip out—or in—through the yawning gaps between the 
meshes of intelligibility. There are, in short, more things in Heaven and 
Earth than are dreamed of in the rationalist’s philosophy, and he 
cannot be sure that the draught which is let through by the chinks in his 
system may not be the importunate wind which bloweth where it 
listeth,? and which, though it may be invisible to the rationalist's eyes, 
makes in the believer's ear a sound that, for him, fills the World. It 
looks as if the believer may fairly ask the rationalist to meet him to the 
extent, not of renouncing his rational objective, but of making the 
negative concession of recognizing that human history ‘is impatient of? 
‘neat of laws and causal sequences’ for which the rationalist 
always looking’, and that the ‘my and unpredictable aspect of 
history’ is a genuine and irremovable ‘stumbling-block’ for him. 

On the other hand, I think that an inquirer who holds, as I myself 
hold, that rationalism is not enough ought, none the less, to follow 
the rationalists’ good example of recognizing that the human reason's 
mental net is binding in so far as it is truly effective in apprehending 
Reality. If T stand convicted (and Ihave no doubt that I do) of having 
sometimes lapsed from reasoning into mythologizing when reasoning 
would have been capable of doing the job, I admit that I have been at 
fault, At the same time I am alive to the limitations of human reasoning 
power, and I am convinced that there are questions which reasoning can- 
not answer but which human beings are nevertheless bound to ask, 
because one would be less than human if one did not ask them and did 
not go on to try to answer them, even though one's answers to such 
‘trans-rational’ questions will be, by definition, unverifiable. 

Questions of this sort—and they are the most momentous questions 
with which human beings find themselves confronted—bombard us 
through the gape between the meshes of reasons net. I do not belive 
that these gaps can be plugged, and, as far as I know, rationalists do not 
imagine that they can; so this is not one of the points in dispute be- 
tween rationalists and ‘trans-rationalists’. There are, however, rationa- 
lists who, while recognizing that they cannot plug the gaps, imagine 
that they can dispose of them by ignoring their existence and turning 
a deaf ear to any voices that may sound through them, With rationalists 
who adopt this ‘know-nothing’ policy I am in disagreement. Whether 
they can dull their senses successfully or not, I do not know. But I do 
feel sure that, if they did succeed, they would be defeating their own 
purpose of trying to comprehend Reality. They would have succeeded 
in preserving their cherished picture of Reality as a closed system, trans- 
parent to the human reason through and through, but, in the act, they 
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RELATIVITY IN DEALING WITH RELIGION 75 
would have been shutting their eyes to another vision of Reality that is, 
perhaps, likely to be rather less remote from the truth. Part of the truth 
about Reality, as it appears to the ‘trans-rationalist’ in his glimpse of it, 
is that it is boundless and mysterious and, for human eyes, not all of a 
piece. From this ‘trans-rational’ point of view, Reality looks like a house 
of many mansions, and our human reason’s mansion does not seem to be 
self-contained, or, indeed, even semi-detached. 

‘The point of view here described is, of course, a personal one, but I 
have ventured to describe it, nevertheless, because I think that it brings 
Qut the point on which the current controversy between rationalists and 
"trans-rationaliste! turns. I am, myself, an ex-believer who first became 
a convert to rationalism with no reservations and has since become a 
convert to a ‘trans-rationalist’ standpoint with two reservations. One 
of my present reservations is in regard to rationalism. I am now more 
alive than I once was to the limitations of human reasoning powers, I 
believe that the answers to the questions that matter most to us can be 
found only beyond the reason's limits, if they can be found at all. So I 
am no longer entitled to call myself a rationalist if the label commits one 
to holding that human reasoning powers are capable of answering all 

juestions that one needs to ask (capable of proving, for instance, or 

isproving, the existence of an absolute spiritual Reality beyond the 
phenomenal world). My second present reservation is in regard to 
religious belief. I do not think that unverifiable religious beliefs can 
stand against the findings of the reason within the feld in which human 
reasoning powers are effective. So, if belief, in the religious meaning 
of the word, were to commit one to holding that the reason could and 
should be overridden on its own ground by an irrational faith, then I 
should be entitled, perhaps, to claim that I had become a "trane- 
rationalist, but not to claim that I had again become a believer. My 
present state of mind is, as far as I can judge, a common and characteris- 
tic one in the Western World in the generation into which I happen to 
have been born. It is an open state of mind, and the necessary price of 
this intellectual and moral boon is a partial break in one’s vision and a 
certain tenseness in one's feelings. Finding myself in this situation does 
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not strike me with dismay, because I do not feel that it puts me out of 
qune with Reality in so far as I have any intimation of what Reality may 
be like. I am also not aggrieved, because I feel grateful for the dar 
and broken glass that lets through to me my human glimmer of light. 
No doubt, a perfect lens would be better to have than a cracked one, 
but it is very much better to have a cracked one than not to have 
any lens of any kind. The mind's cracked lens is mankind's greatest 
treasure. 

T have been trying to find terms for a 'gentlemen's agreement" between 
religious-minded and rationalist-minded participants in our present- 
day world-wide human society. This s probably the nearest approach 
that they can hope to succeed in making towards each other for the 

esent. As far as one can see ahead, there seems to beno prospectof their 

ing able to close the great gulf that has been opened between them by 
the relativity of their respective points of view to fundamental presup- 
positions that are in such stark disagreement as theirs are. But a gulf 
that cannot yet be closed can perhaps be bridged provisionally by a 
modus vivendi which may make it possible for the two parties to com- 
municate, and even perhaps co-operate, with each other. The test of a 
bridge, of course, is its ability to bear the traffic. Let us now see whether 
the modus vivendi that I have suggested will hold firm or will break 
down if we try to make it serve a8 common ground for the study of 
human affairs in the particularly controversial field of the study of 
religion. 

In setting out together on this inquiry, religious-minded and 
rationalst-minded explorers can at least find a common point of depar- 
ture, For, difer as they may and will in their interpretations of the 
significance of religious experience, they will agree that the practices, 
beliefs, and institutions to which this experience has given rise always 
have been, and still are, a most important element in human affairs.t 
A test of whether they can travel together farther than just the first step 
will be their respective answers to two questions about the relation 
between religion and culture, If the rationalist asks the religious-minded 
party whether he agrees that religion is a part of human culture, this 
question, I should say, ought to receive the answer ‘yes’. If the religious- 
minded party then asks the rationalist whether he agrees that religion 
is not only a part of culture but is also something more than that, the 
answer ought to be ‘yes’, I should say, again. If the two parties can both 
bring themselves to give their answers in the affirmative, they will be 
able to go on being travelling companions, and, what is more, they will 
I should say, be taking together the road that leads towards a better 
understanding of Reality. 

What do we mean by ‘culture’? Let us use Bagby's clearly thought- 
out definition of it as ‘regularities in the behaviour, internal and external, 
of the members of a society, excluding those regularities which are 
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clearly hereditary in origin’.t Religious practices and institutions, and, 
by implication, also religious beliefs and experiences, are certainly a 
part of culture as thus |, and in another passage? Bagby explicitly 
mentions religion, together with art, technology, and social structure, 
as examples of the elements of which culture consists. We can agree 
that religion is one of these elements without needing to try, at this 
point, to give either a complete list of them or a systematic account of 
their relations to each other. 

_ Sorokin seems to hold that the culture elements that one finds present 
simultaneously in the participants in a society, collectively and indivi- 
dually, are merely casual conglomerations, but here he is surely flying 
in the face of the evidence presented by the phenomena. In the light of 
this evidence most sociologists and anthropologists hold that one of the 
intrinsic properties of culture is that its component elements are inte- 
grated in some degree—that culture has, in fact, what Kroeber has 
called ‘configurations’. No doubt there are any number of possible 
degrees of integration in any number of possible varieties of pattern. 
In all cultures some of the elements may be more closely tied than 
others to each other and to the culture itself in virtue of their respective 
natures. Religion and art, for instance, have often been closely asso- 
ciated with each other, and art, at any rate, seems to be one of the clearest 
and most precise expressions of a culture's distinctive character. If one 
is trying to ascertain the duration of some particular culture and its 
geographical distribution at different times, the presence or absence of 
its distinctive style of art is one of the surest and most accurate clues. 
By contrast, technology is less informative. The partakers in some 
particular culture have sometimes made revolutionary changes in their 
technology without this having produced any immediate change of com- 

rable magnitude in the culture as a whole or in any of its non-techno- 

gical parts. It looks as if a culture's technology sits more loosely to it 
than its art sits. And, in fact, in the technological field there seems always 
to have been a great deal of give-and-take between different cultures. 
In whatever culture a technique may have originated, it has been apt to 
spread beyond the parent culture’s limits, and the history of technology 
can perhaps be understood best by regarding technology as havi 
been, from the start, a common achievement and possession of ali 
mankind, and also one which, so far, has improved progressively while 
cultures, as integrated ‘configurations’, have been coming and going. 

"Thus different parts of culture seem to display intrinsic differences in 
the degree of their integration with each other and with the total con- 
figuration of the particular culture in question. There are, no doubt, 
also differences in the degree of overall integration as between one cul- 
ture and another, and also as between one phase and another in the 
history of some single culture, In an agricultural village community or 
in a pastoral nomadic tribe, we should expect to find a more highly in- 
tegrated state of culture than in a great cosmopolitan city at an advanced 


1 Bagby: Culture and History, pp. 84 end 95; cp. PP. 93-94, See further pp. 272-3 of 
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stage in the history of a civilization. Itis here, if anywhere, that Sorokin’s 
description of a culture as being a conglomeration of casual elements 
might come nearest to being a convincing account of the phenomena. 
Again, when an ‘age of faith’ begins to give way to an ‘age of reason’, as 
it did in the Hellenic World in the fifth century 2.c. and in the Western. 
World in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, art tends to dissolve 
its traditional association with religion and to strike out on an indepen- 
dent course of its own, 

Religion is certainly one of those parts of culture that have usually 
been closest to the heart of it and also most closely associated with other 

arts; and this generalization becomes more clearly valid the farther we 

Jk back into the past. In all societies, including civilizations of the 
first and second generations, down to the rise of the ‘higher religions’ 
in and after the last millennium 1.c., religion has been intimately con- 
nected, not only with art, but also with social structure, political 
organization, and economic activities. The connexion with economics 
seems to have come earliest. Before Man had gained the upper hand 
over non-human nature, the elements in his environment from which 
he was wresting a precarious livelihood were the medium through which 
he felt himself to be in touch with the spiritual presences, higher than 
himself, in whose existence and potency he believed." It has been only 
in societies in which a considerable, and influential, minority of the 
population has been living an.urban life for a considerable time that the 
worship of gods manifest in Nature has fallen into the background; and 
then, when Man has become confident enough in his own powers to 
begin to divest Nature of her aura of divinity, he has come to find a 
more impressive manifestation of the godhead in his own socal organiza- 
tion and in the collective power which he has acquired through this. In 
this next stage religion comes to be connected with politics more pro- 
nouncedly than with economics. The gods who now inspire the strongest 
feelings of awe, fear, and love are manifestations of divinity seen through 
themediumofstates. The god of the city-state of Nippur or goddess of the 
city-state of Argos now overshadows the storm god or the corn- goddess; 
and Athene holds her worshippers’ allegiance as the divinity manifest in 
Athens rather than as the one manifest in the olive-tree, 

Eventually the advent of the higher religions brings with it a new 
vision of the trans human spiritual presence, Whether tds is experienced 
as being immanent or as being transcendent, as being personal or as 
being impersonal, in every mode it is now experienced direct, and not 
through either an economic or a political medium. But the higher 
religions have so far had to incorporate almost as much as they have 
been able to abolish in the traditions of the earlier religions that they 
have sought to supersede. In the annual cycle of the liturgy of the 
Christian Church, as this is still observed in many of the Church's 
present branches, the underlying annual cycle of agricultural operations 
is manifest. The most conspicuous manifestation is in the thanksgiving 

+ "Even in primitive nature-worship, the object of religious emotion and worship is 
never the natural phenomenon as such, but always the is 
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service for the harvest. Again, when in a Christian place of worship a 
Te Deum is sung to celebrate the victory of one professedly Christian 
state in a battle with another, the god to whom the thanks are given is 
manifestly the ‘god of battles’ who is the symbol of the collective power 
of a local political community, rather than the One True God who, 
according to Christian doctrine, is the common god not only of all 
Christians but of all human beings and all other created things. 

It will be scen that, in the past, the association of religion with other 
parts of culture has been intimate, There has, it is true, been a tendency, 
in the histories of some civilizations, for art to part company with 
religion, and an inverse tendency, in the history of mankind as a whole, 
for religion to part company with economics and politics. But these 
dissociative movements have been tardy and gradual, and religion seems 
to have been less successful in achieving independence than art has 
been. The judgement that religion is a part of culture is confirmed and 
fortified by the evidence of religion’s ancient and persistent connexion 
with other parts of culture whose status as such is not in dispute. If 
religious-minded students of human affairs can agree with their rationa- 
list-minded confrères on this point, they will have found a piece of 
common ground. But this agreement on one important question of fact 
will have had the disconcerting effect of widening the area of their 
disagreement on a question of interpretation. 

Let us suppose that they had been able to agree, instead, that religion 
was not a part of culture and was not connected with other phenomena 
that are parts of culture beyond dispute, then the disagreement between 
them over their respective interpretations of the significance of religion 
would have been confined to the topic of religion itself, and they could 
have agreed without reservation or ambiguity that culture, minus re- 
ligion, is an exclusively human phenomenon that can be interpreted as 
such without any dispute over the question of the existence or non-exis- 
tence of trans-human spiritual presences. On the other hand, when it 
has been agreed that, in the past, religion has not only been a part oí 
culture but has boon a highly pervasive part, intimately connected with 
a number of other parts, the dispute over the interpretation of the 
significance of religious experience extends itself, pari passu with 

ligion's pervasive influence, over the whole field of culture. So 


ig 

conflict is for each party to make the moral and intellectual effort to 
examine, analyse, and criticize his own bias. 1 

"The barrier of relativity—persisting, as it does, so long as it is left 
unanalysed—alienates the religious-minded and the rationalist-minded 
inquirer not only from each other but also from some of the common 
human objects of their study, since some of these will be in the opposite 
camp to the inquirer's, whichever of the two inquirers he may be. For 
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both inquirers this is an obstacle to achieving the sympathy without 
which there can be no understanding. But up to the present this handi- 
cap has been less formidable for the religious-minded student of human 
affairs than it has been for the rationalist, simply because, up to date, 
the vast majority of human beings have been religious-minded, whereas 
the rationalists, into whose state of mind it might be difficult for the 
religious-minded inquirer to enter sympathetically, have been com- 
aratively few and far between. By contrast, the rationalist-minded 
Fnmonist has to study a world of mea with whom he i out of sympathy 
with the exception of a few Kindred spirits that catch his eye here and 
there. 

‘A classical example of the un-self-critically rationalist-minded ob- 
server's handicap is the limitation which this state of mind imposed on 
the achievements of so great a genius as Gibbon. Gibbon's case is an 
outstanding one, because he was a genius who was rationalist-minded to 
an almost naively un-self-critical degree and who chose for his field of 
study an epoch of history in which a temporary access of rationalism 


was engulfed by a resurgence of religious faith. In Gibbon's eyes the 
spirit of Hellenic rationalism was identical with the spirit of the Western 
rationalism of Gibbon’s own day. It was the same intellectual light 
dispelling the same darkness of ignorance and superstition; and Gibbon's 
subject was the submergence of Hellenic rationalism by the rise of 
Christianity. He saw his theme as the story of a catastrophe. What had 
happened was shocking because it had condemned civilization to under- 
go a long-drawn-out eclipse, and it was also inexplicable because it was 
not consonant with the rationality which, as Gibbon saw it, is not only 
part but the whole of what is distinctively and creditably human in 
human nature. 

In approaching this subject from this standpoint Gibbon could hardly 
help seeing almost all the characters on his stage in one or other of the 
two roles of fool or knave. If they were not cheats, they must be dupes. 
Ex hypothesi, a rational human being could not really believe in religion, 
so; if someone who was unmistakably rational professed to believe in it 
he must be an imposter who was seeking to deceive his fellow men for 
his own self-interested purposes. Conversely, if someone was an un- 
mistakably sincere believer, he must be an irrational fool. The psycho- 
logical barrier that the relativity of Gibbon’s outlook interposed between 
the historian and the great majority of the figures passing across his 
stage prevented Gibbon from entering into the true motives and feelings 
of many of these actors, and therefore also prevented him from gaining 
2 really penetrating insight into the meaning of the play. Gibbon's 
failure in these two respects—and the two points are both crucial— 
strikingly illustrates the seriousness of the handicap imposed by rela- 
tivity when this is not corrected by self-criticism; for Gibbon's mind 
was surely the most powerful and most lucid one that has appeared so 
far in the whole distinguished company of Western historians up to 

ite. 
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2. THE HIGHER RELIGIONS DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND 
ITS IMPLICATIONS 


‘The un-self-critically rationalist-minded humanist is likely to run into 
still greater trouble if he is not content to have a consensus that re- 
ligion is a part of culture, but goes on to insist that religion is 
this and nothing more. Romein and Bagby appear to take this second 
position if I have rightly interpreted their meaning! Tt is a position that 
gets its holders into difficulties when they come to deal with cultural 
and social morphology; for, in this field, it is only, it seems to me, by 
forcing facts and begging questions that one can stow away all 
cally religious institutions entirely inside the framework of other i 
stitutions which may have a tincture of religion in them, but which are 
not themselves primarily institutions of a religious kind. The impracti- 
cability of this procedure may not be apparent at first if one approaches 
‘one’s morphological studies in historical order, starting with pre-civili- 
zational societies and going on to civilizations. The difficulties come to 
light when one comes to higher religions. 

"The problem of morphology presents itself because ‘culture’ and 
‘society’ are abstractions. It is possible to define them; ‘Culture’ can be 
defined, as we have seen, as ‘regularities in human behaviour’? and 
‘society’ perhaps as ‘the total network of relations between human 
beings’ They can be defined, but the subjects of these definitions 
cannot ever be met with in real life. What we do meet with and are able 
to observe and examine are not ‘culture’ and ‘society’ but ‘societies’ and 
‘cultures’. Particular cultures are observable as regularities in the be- 
haviour of human beings who are participants in particular societies, 
besides being partakers in the cultures that are respectively characteristic 
of these, A society, with its cultural expression, and a culture, in its 
social setting, are institutions that have structures. What is the relation 
of religion to these social and cultural structures? In the singular 
number ‘religion’, like ‘society’ and ‘culture’, is an abstraction. What we 
meet with in real life is not ‘religion’ but ‘religions’; and ‘religions’, like 
‘societies’ and ‘cultures’, have institutional structures. The question 
that arises is: Are these religious institutional structures nothing more 
than parts of other institutional structures that are not religious struc- 
tures exclusively or even primarily? Can all the religious institutional 
structures that are now in existence, or are known to us from the his- 
torical record, be classified and explained satisfactorily as being parts of 
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other institutional structures of other kinds? Or are there some religious 
institutional structures, at any rate, that can be classified and explained 
only as being representatives of a separate and independent institutional 
category? 

Let us try the policy of treating religious practices and institutions 
simply as parts of the culture of some society, or some community 
within a society, that is not primarily, or at any rate not solely, religious 
in character. This policy seems to work so long as we are dealing with 
pre-civilizational societies and civilizations of the first generation. In 
these societies, as we have seen already, religion is closely connected, 
not only with art, but with economics, and, later on, with politics, and 
further inspection shows that religion also enters into almost every other 
kind of activity in which the participants in these societies engage: for 
instance, war, education, and recreation. These societies do, in fact, 
seem to be highly integrated and more or less self-contained; and the 
religious horizon seems to coincide with their boundaries on other planes. 

is is obvious in the case of the political divinities; their respective 
realms do not even embrace the whole of the society in which their 
worshippers participate. A political god's writ runs only within the 
frontiers of the local state whose collective power he or she symbolizes; 
and, even in those rare cases in which a local state—say Babylon or the 
‘Thebaid or Rome—expands into a universal state, the realm of the 


Earth yields corn at other places besides Eleu: 
bounds. So how can the Attic olive-goddess Athe 
Earth-goddess Demeter and the Corinthian sea-god Poseidon be 
merely local divinities? Demeter of Eleusis did, as a matter of fact, 
extend her realm beyond Eleusis and beyond Attica to embrace the 
whole Hellenic World; but in this she was exceptional. Local nature- 
gods who reigned in principle wherever their natural media—sea, corn, 
olive-trees, and so on—were to be found, were in fact conscripted by 
their local worshippers to concentrate their attention on meeting local 
economic needs. In fact, economic as well as political divinities were 
community-bound, There were as many of each of them as there were 
communities to require their services. Even the goddess whose medium 
was the boundless Earth was not allowed to be one and indivisible. 
Every economically autarkic territory had, under some name or other, 
2 Demeter of its own. 

So long as the horizon of religion is thus bounded by the borders of 
regional societies, or even by the frontiers of states into which such 
societies are divided up or unified politically, it remains possible to 
treat religion just as a part of culture and as nothing more. But the 
possibility of continuing to take this line becomes doubtful and dis- 
putable when the ‘higher religions’ make their appearance. 
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Higher religions, as a class, may be defined by characteristics of 
theirs which are revolutionary new departures. They catch a new vision 
of the spiritual presences, higher than Man, in which these presences 
are no longer seen through the medium of human economic and politi- 
cal needs and activities but are seen direct as powers that are not impli- 
cated ex officio in their local worshippers’ human concerns? These 
powers may reveal themselves to human beings either as transcendent 
or as immanent in the inward experience of sensitively attuned human 
hearts, But, whichever way they choose, they make their presence felt 
as an act of grace towards human beings to whom they owe no obliga- 
tion and on whom they are not in any way dependent. If the ans- 
human spiritual presence is experienced, not in Its personal aspect as 
God, but as an impersonal state of spiritual being. ia Its in tne exc 
perience of a Buddhist spiritual athlete, the quest for Nirvāna requires 
the arhat to extricate himself not only from society but from self hood 
In either case there is a disengagement of the trans-human spiritual 
presence—and, with It, of Its worshippers—from the highly integrated 
life of some particular local community, and this disengagement has the 
consequence that the presence's realm now comes to be thought of as 
being coextensive, not with some local state or some regional civiliza- 
tion, but with the entire Universe, while Its worshippers come to feel 
themselves members of a church that, in principle and in intention, 
embraces all men. 

In short, the higher religions are entitled to their distinctive name 
because they have a vision of the godhead as being sovereignly self- 

tad of 


sufficient and omnipresent any longer thinking of It, in 
traditional terms, as being indentured to the service of local worship- 
s, being tied down to their territory's soil, and being debarred from 


1g bounds by the presence, in adjoining of other local 
divinities of the same order, who have corresponding rights and duties 
on their own no less narrowly and jealously circumscribed home ground. 
If the trans-human spiritual presence, when It is experienced direct, 
is ecen, as in the Buddha's vision of It no longer es a personal godbead 
but as an impersonal Nirvina, then Its disengagement from the tradi- 
tional configurations of the particular culture of some particular society 
will be more radical than it will be if the direct vision of the 

does not obliterate the traditional anthropomorphic image of It as a 
divine person. Yet, even if the personal aspect of the presence survives 
the new experience of It, this new experience will have the revolutionary 
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cultural and social effect of breaking up the previous comprehensive 
cultural integration of the society in which the new vision is attained, 
In fact, the epiphany of a higher religion splits an integrated culture in 
a way that is comparable to the splitting of "undifferentiated Reality by 
the awakening of consciousness. 

TÉ this is the higher religions’ nature and effect, it wil be inherent in 
their nature that they should find their social expression in independent 
organizations of their own and that they should engage in missionary 
activity. When the trans-human spiritual presence is seen direct instead 
of through the medium of human soci needs and activities, human 
beings who have attained this new vision will be impelled to act on it 
in two new ways. They will want to enter into a new association with 
cach other, independent of their traditional social ties; and they will 
want to communicate to the rest of mankind the saving truth about 
Reality that has been revealed to, or been discovered by, the adherents 
of the new religion in their belief. The emergence of this imy 
Sense of mission, with nothing short of the whole World for its feld, 
raises the question whether the histories and institutions of the higher 
religions can really be stowed, like those of older religions, within the 
frameworks of the histories and institutions of particular pre-existing 
societies of a kind that is not primarily religious. May it not be found 
that the higher religions must be treated as societies of a new specie, 
and must therefore be regarded as phenomena which cannot be dealt 
with in terms of any other species than their own if they are to be dealt 
with adequately—that is to say, intelligibly? This question can be 
brought int focus, Can the higher religions be dealt with as if 
they were simply parts of the cultures of the civilizations, which were 
the highest species of society in existence at the time when the higher 
religions emerged? Can each of the higher religions be regarded as bei 
one of the products and expressions of some particular civilization, an 
as being nothing more than that? 

‘An orderly rationalist mind will be reluctant to be convinced that 
this question cannot be answered in the affirmative; for, if it can be, 
without doing violence to the phenomena, this will be a victory for 
Simplicity and for clarity.: It will make for simplici plicity because it will 
Allow the student of buman affairs to go on dealing with buman history, 
Since the emergence of the earliest Civilizations about five thousand 
years ago, in terms of a comparative study of this species of society and 
this one only. The subsumption of higher religions under civilizations 
will also make for clarity, because it will make it possible to go on 
treating religion simply as a part of human culture. It will make it 
possible stil to avoid grappling with the controversial question whether 
the spiritual presence higher than Man, that is vouched for by unvei 
fiable religious experience, is Reality itself or is a prodigious illusion. 
"The powerful appeal of this rational quest for clarity and. i simplicity ot 
the bette of suo, for ono, when T was working out iny original plan for 
this book. I decided to iry to bring the whole feld of human affairs, 


“We are inclined to believe that the ultimate laws of Nature are not only few but 
imple’ (H. W. B. Joseph: An Introduction to Logic, and ed., pp. 506-7). 
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since the appearance of the earliest civilizations, within the framework 
of a comparative study of civilizations,! And, before I started to put this 
decision into action, I was reassured by the publication of the first 
volume of Spengler's work, in which I found that my own intended 
plan of operations had been anticipated, with apparently complete 
assurance, by an inquirer who was obviously a man of genius. The same 
plan of operations has since been followed by Bagby;? and I should 
guess that he, too, was attracted to it by the promise of clarity and 
simplicity that this plan appears to hold out before one has begun to put 
it to the test of applying it to the phenomena. This empirical test 
raises the question: Do the phenomena allow of this apparently clear 
and simple solution of the problem presented by the appearance of the 
higher religions? This isa dificult question to answer, because it is 

ifficult to find anyone who is in a position to approach it impartially, 
without parti pris. The most that anyone can do is to get to grips with 
the phenomena in as open-minded a mood as he can muster up. 


3- THE HIGHER RELIGIONS’ STATUS IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
PHENOMENA 


If we start by looking at the three oldest of the higher religions— 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Hinduism’ —we may be inclined to judge 
that these can each be subsumed under a particular tion more or 
ess legitimately. A 
Tt is true that all three, like other representatives of the new species 
of religion, conceive of the godhead as being sovereignly self-sufficient 
and omnipresent. Brahmi, Ahuramazda, and Yahweh reign, each of 
them, over the whole of mankind and the whole of the Universe.* They 
are not just the respective communal divinities of the Hindus, the Par- 
sees, and the Jews. It is also true that the followers of all three religions 
have shown concern to propagate their faiths. The Jews converted to 
Judaism the royal family of the kingdom of Adiabene (in what is now 
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"Iraqi Kurdistan), in the first century of the Christian Era, and the 
royal family of the Turkish Khazar horde, on the steppe between 
the Lower Volga and the Lower Don, in the eighth century; and, in the 
fastnesses of the Caucasus and of the Semyen Mountains in Abyssinia, 
there are today highland cane professing the Jewish religion whose an- 
cestore must have been converted to Judaism by Jewish missionary 
enterprise. Zoroastrianism, again, was propagat in the time of the 
Achaemenian Empire (550/525-331 B.C.) to euin and, in and 
after the time of the Sasanian Empire (A.D. 224-051/2), from Iran and 
the Oxu Jaxartes Basin across the Great Burtaian Steppe to Northern 
China. As for Hinduism, it was propagated eastwards from India as far 
across Indonesia as the island of Bali and, on the mainland, as far as 
what is now Southern Vietnam. 

‘These three religions thus display the two distinctive marks of their 
class; ‘an ancient civilization was transmuted by a series of challenges 
into a universal religion’ yet none of the three ever took the new road 
E all three remained straddled ambiguously with one foot on 
either side of the line marking the new departure. In their conception of 
the role of Almighty God, their adherents became arrested in a state of. 
double thinking which, to Christian and Muslim minds, seems para- 
doxically inconsistent. After they had come to think of God as the 
‘omnipresent lord of the Universe, they went on thinking of Him at the 
same time as still being the peculiar local god of the society or com- 
munity in which He had originally been worshipped as such. Thus, 
cach of these three religions, in becoming a higher religion, still also 
continued to be a prt of the integrated culture of a particular com- 

munity or society; and it has never become feasible to be converted to 

the Jewish, the Zoroastrian, or the Hindu religion without at the same 
time having to become a naturalized member of Jewish, Zoroastrian, 
or Hindu society? Conversion to Judaism or Zoroastrianism has in- 
volved submission to a system of law? in which religious observances are 
inextricably intertwined with what, to Christian and Muslim minds, 
would seem like purely secular regulations. Conversion to Hinduism 
has involved incorporation in a caste and submission to the restrictions 
that the Hindu caste system entails.* This explains why conversions to 
these three religions have been rare, and why their adherents have been 
no more than bali heard in their efforts to bring gentiles into their 
jealously guarded folds.* The source of the perennial ill-fecling between 
IBI B. Agus, in Judaism, vol. 4, No. 4 (Fall, Bite ad i be combination 
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Jews and gentiles, and of the tragedies and atrocities in which this has 
repeatedly come to a head, is the inability of both gentiles and Jews to 

whether being a Jew means being an adherent of a religion or 
whether it means being a partaker in the culture of a community that, 
even in dispersion, has retained its original ethnic character." 

‘The question whether Judaism is part of the culture of a community 
or whether it is a religion that can be embraced by anyone, whatever his 
ancestral culture or his local nationality may be, is the question that was 
at issue, in the first generation of Christianity, between the Jewish 
Christian church and the gentile Christian church created by the 
missionary work of Saint Paul. And it is significant that the secession 
of the Christian Church from Jewry, which followed in spite of Paul's 
and Peter's unanimous desire to avoid the breach, was not the only case 
of its kind. Six hundred years later another new religion inspired by 
Judaism, namely Islam, parted company with Jewry, as Christianity 
had done, on a mission to convert the gentiles to the saving truth which 
the Jews themselves had been keeping to themselves,? like the talent 


the Gospels, the Pharisees are described as being eager to make converts. See, for er- 
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wrapped in a napkin and buried in the earth by the servant in one of 
Jesus's parables, In the history of Zoroastrianism it has been the same 
story. During the age in which Zoroastrianism was the established 
national religion of the Sasanian Empire, Manichaeism seceded from it 
in the third century of the Christian Era and Mazdakism in the fifth 
century; and in the following age, when the Sasanian Empire, as well as 
half the Roman Empire, had been conquered by the Muslim Arabs, the 
new regime's Zoroastrian subjects in Iran were converted to Islam 
much more rapidly than were its Christian subjects in "Iraq, Syria, and 

t. In the history of Hinduism again, Buddhism and Jainism seceded 
in the sixth century 2.c. 

These portentous secessions are evidence of an unresolved tension in 
the bosom of the Jewish, Zoroastrian, and Hindu societies between a 
will to transform the ancestral religion of one people into a religion for 
all men and a reluctance to east before swine the pearls that were the 
spiritually privileged people's heirloom. The tension resulted in repeat 
secessions because, ia each of these tree cases, a people that had seen. 
the vision of a higher religion could not bring itself to go the whole 
way either in accepting the consequences or in rejecting them. Tt shrank 
from paying the price of collective self-abnegation that has to be paid 
bbya'Choset People if they are to become the missionaries of a world- 
wide faith; yet, at the same time, it could never turn its back on this 
vision when once it had seen it. This indecision condemned each of these 
three peoples to become a house divided against itself. 

‘This infirmity—common to Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Hindui 
—of hovering on the borderline between two different ideals makes it 
just possible for a systematist to treat each of these three religions as 

ing no more tham the religious component (or part of this} in the 
culture of one of the civilizations. The same tendency to relapse from a 
universal into a communal outlook can also be observed in the histories 
of Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam, For instance, in Tibet, until the 
other day, the ecclesiastical institutions of Buddhism were being em- 
ployed to serve as the political machinery for a national government- 

n Western Europe, for nearly a thousand years ending in the nineteenth 
century, many local states besides the Papal States were governed as 
prncebiabopris Treat, Salzburg, Passau, Mainz, Cologne, Trèves, 

iége, and the County Palatine of Durham are examples. Conversely, 
there are still today a number of countries in which Christianity has been 
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reduced to the status of a national religion incorporated in the establish- 
ment of some national government. This is, for instance, still the 
status of Episcopalian Protestantism in the Kingdom of England, minus 
Wales, and of Eastern Orthodox Christianity in every country, except 
those now under Communist rule, in which this form of Christianity 
is prevalent. In the Islamic World, again, the Shi'ite sect of Islam is 

still the established national religion of the Kingdom of Iran; 
and a consideration of the early history of Islam, during the first 
century and a half after the opening date of Muhammad’s preaching 
at Mecca, suggests that Islam as a whole nearly lapsed into becom 
the national religion of the Arabs—a fate which would have prevented 
it from being, as it has been, a missionary religion with a world-wide 


appeal? 
iit possible, then, to dispose of Islam, Christianity, and Buddhism 
in the way in which it might conceivably be just possible to dispose of 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Hinduism? Can each of these other three 
ns, likewise, be assigne: 


histories of the civilizations’ rises and falls. Bagby, in his prole 

follows Spengler's lead, apparently without meting T took the same 
line myself till I was pulled up short by the intractability, as I saw it, 
of the phenomena when, in carrying out my plan of operations, I reached 
the point at which I had to come to grips with the problem of the higher 
religions’ place in human affairs. Bagby would have been confronted by 
the same problem if he had lived to reach the same point in the testing 
of his original hypotheses. 

In his prolegomena Bagby gives the same list of six higher religions 
that I have given in the present chapter, and he fits each of them 
into the framework of some one or other of the nine major civilizations 
in his list of civilizations.* Buddhism, as well as Hinduism, is taken as 
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allfor unwanted religions: the hypothe 
Civilization that Bagby has taken over from Spengler.! The hypothesis 
that there has been, and still is, a real civilization corresponding to this 
label is a disputable one, This question is discussed at a later point in the 
present volume.? Undoubtedly it presents the most difficult of all the 
problems that confront anyone who tries to identify the civilizations that 
have arisen so far and to disentangle them from each other. My own 
attempt to solve this problem by the hypothetical construction of a 
‘Syriac Civilization’ has drawn heavy fire from my critics. In the present 
volume I am making a second attempt to grapple with this problem 
and I am in no mood to be censorious about other people's different 
approaches to it. Anyway, in this chapter we are not concerned with this 
roblem on its own account. We are concerned with it here only in its 
ing on the general question of the relations between civilizations 
and higher religions, 

It should be noted that Spengler’s and Bagby's system of cultural and 
social morphology takes for granted their thesis that each of the higher 
religions is wholly contained within one or other of the civilizations and 
that each of them is also wholly explicable in terms of its container- 
civilization. The system and the thesis on which it is based stand or fall 
together. If Spengler and Bagby found themselves forced, by the his- 
torical evidence, to admit that one of the higher religions had, at one or 
another time and place, been in some relation with two or more civiliza- 
tions without ever losing its own identity, they would then be bound to 
admit that this particular higher religion was not, after all, wholly con- 
tained in one single civilization and wholly explicable in terms of this. 
"To vindicate the validity of their morphology they must demonstrate 
either that each of the higher religions has run its course, so far, within 
the channel of some single civilization’s history, or, alternatively, that, 
if a higher religion has apparently been in relations with more civiliza- 
tions than one, this apparent historical datum is illusory. What has 
transcended the limits of a single civilization is merely a common name, 
with no common substanoe corresponding to i. The religion associated 
with each of the two or more different civilizations in question will, i 
Spengler's and Bagby's view, be found on inspection to be in reality a 
separate and different religion from any that is associated with any 
of these civilizations. Even if it does bear the same name, the common 
label will prove to be incorrect and misleading. 

In Culture and History Bagby does not go into this point in his re- 
ference to Buddhism, but in the light of his morphological analysis of 
Christianity we may assume, I think, that he regards the Buddhism of 
Eastern Asia (China, Korea, Japan, Vietnam) as being, in effect, a new 
religion that has nothing beyond the name in common with the earlier 
Buddhism of India. It is true that every higher religion—Christianity, 
Buddhism, Islam, or whichever it may be—tends both to retain some- 

1 Seo the preceding footnote. 2 See pp. 443-6. 
3 See pp. wirt. Bono 
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thing of the distinctive colour of the social and cultural environment in. 
which it has originated, and also to take on something of the colour of 
any other environment into which it may subsequently have made its 
way. This is to be expected, since the higher religions, whether or not 
they are ‘of’ the World, are unquestionably ‘in’ it, and ‘the World’ 
means, in this context, some particular regional culture. But when this 
has been granted it remains to be proved that the transforming effect 
upon a higher religion of the experience of entering a new cultural pro- 
vince is so radical as to produce a break with the migratory religion’s own 
past that amounts to a change in its identity. 

"The test-case for Bagby’s thesis, as presented in his published work up 
to the date of his untimely death, is his analysis of the relations between 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Christianity and his hypothetical ‘Near- 
Eastern Civilization’. In recognizing! that the origins of Judaism go 
back to the eighth century B.c., Bagby is ly identifying it as part 
of the culture of the Syro-Phoenician m that in his 
list of ‘secondary’ civilizations. This identification is obligatory if we 
apply Bagby's own morphological principles. This, however, would 
involve him in admitting that Judaism had been in relations with more 
civilizations than one, since he reckons present-day Jews as being 
partakers in the ‘Near-Eastern Civilization’? His solution* is to identify 
the religion of Israel and Judah, from the eighth century B.C. onwards, 


and Zoroastrianism too, from whatever the date of its origin may be, as 
tern 


remonitory developments prior to the rise of the "Near- 
Civilization ^, In doing this, he is setting back the origin of the "Near- 
Eastern Civilization’ itself by 800 years, to the eighth century 2.c. from 
the first century of the Christian Era. This changes his ‘Near-Eastern 
Civilization’ from being one that arose after the intrusion of the 
Hellenic Civilization into South-West Asia and Egypt into being one 
that, like my ‘Syriac Civilization’, originated in South-West Asia before 
the ‘intrusion of Hellenism there and survived the millennium of 
Hellenic domination there that was inaugurated by Alexander's over- 
throw of the Achaemenian Empire. 

I do not quarrel with Bagby for doing this, but I do notice that, as a 
result of his effort to bring Judaism within the compass of a single 
civilization, he falls into an inconsistency with himself. A few pages 
farther on, in a criticism of my construction of a ‘Syriac Civilization’, 
he reasserts the separateness of his ‘Syro-Phoenician Civilization’ and 
his ‘Near-Eastern Civilization’ from each other. In this he may be right; 
but, if so, his previous modification of his own scheme so as to include 
his "Syro-Phoenician Civilization’ in his ‘Near-Eastern’ one, just for 
the sake of packing Judaism inside civilization only, Suggests 
that here he may be forcing the facts; and this suggests, in turn, that 
the thesis for the sake of which he allows himself to fall into an incon- 
sistency may not stand up to the test of being confronted with the 
historical phenomena. 

"This doubt becomes more insistent when we also find Bagby follow- 
1 In op. cit, pp. 167 and 173- 2 Ibid., p. 169. 3 Ibid, p. 167- 
RE ad 7 2 a oes. a 
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ing Spengler in treating Christianity in the Western World since the 
eventh century of the Christian Era as being a different religion, in 
Spite t de common label, from Chistniy in he Wost before that 
and from Christianity elsewhere down to the present day? This 
contention is surely a paradoxical one; for surely Christianity, in all its 
ater forms, bears not only a common name but a common character im- 
pressed on it by the experiences and achievements of the Christian 
Church during the first four and a half centuries of its existence. This 
age—the age of the Apostles, Martyrs, Fathers, Anchorites, and Creeds 
“Rifas manifestly been the formative one. Compared to the decisive 
developments that occurred within that period, all subsequent develop- 
ments in Christianity as a whole or in any of its branches have been no 
more than minor variations on the original theme; but the manifest 
formative period of Christianity was over, and the distinctive character 
of Christianity was firmly set, more than five hundred years before the 
paso the Western Civilization according to Spengler's chrono- 

, wi 
y then do pis , and Bagby following him, exert themselves 
to prove that Christianity in the West since the eleventh century is a new 
thing? The explanation is to be found in their inventory? of the contents 
oftheir hold all civilization: the ' or ‘Near-Eastern’, whichever 
Of the two labels may be preferred. This receptacle i ao capacious and 
so elastic that they have managed to pack into it all peoples and com- 
munities that have ever professed Christianity down to the present day, 
with one single, and awkward, exception. After having packed in, along 
with the rest, the Christians of Western Europe from the conversion of 
Constantine down to the eleventh century, they have had to recoil from 
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trying to do the same with those earlier Western Christians’ descendants. 
‘The Christianity of Western Europe from the fourth century to the 
eleventh can be labelled as part of the culture of a ‘Near-Eastern Civiliza- 
tion’ without creating a startling impression of incongruity. But it would 
be almost prohibitively incongruous to pack the Westerners of the last. 
nine centuries into the same mixed bag as the Byzantines, Muslims, 
Armenians, Jews, Copts, Maronites, Parsees, and the more 
30, when the Abyssinians and the Russians have been tied on to the hold- 
all’s outside." 

It is hardly possible to label the culture of the modern West "Near- 
Eastern’. But, when once it has been conceded that there are two 
different civilizations—first a ‘Near-Eastern’ Civilization and then a 
‘Western one—with which Christianity has been in relations, it must be 
argued, on Spenglers and Bagby hypothesis, that there are two 

fferent Christianities—a separate religion to fit into each separate 
culture-frame. If this is not demonstrated it will have to be admitted 
that Christianity has been in relations with two different civilizations 
with no change in its own identity; and this, in its turn, would mean 
that Christianity is a phenomenon which cannot be classified in terms 
of any particular civilization and which must therefore be a representa- 
tive of some different species of society. 

"This last-mentioned alternative is, I myself believe, the correct con- 
clusion to draw from an examination of the difficulties into which 
Spengler and Bagby run when they attempt to deal with higher religions 
entirely in terms of civilizations. I ran into difficulties myself when I 
was taking the same line, and I concluded from my own experience that 
T had been on the wrong tack, One's recognition, of an error is more 
convincing when the work in which one detects it is one's own and not 
recie tried for the higher reli h 

, too, origi ied to account for the higher religions simply in 
terra of the civilizations. I took my cue from the relations, as T inter- 
reted them, between the Christian Church on the one side and the 
Hellenic, Byzantine, and Western civilizations on the other, and 1 took 
this set of relations as my ‘model’ for interpreting the historical roles of 
other religions of the ‘higher’ species. I still think that, in the case that 
I took as my prototype, my interpretation was not incorrect as far as it 
went; and T think this case does throw some light on the way in which 
the transition between an earlier and a later civilization takes place when 
there is an historical connexion between them. At the same time, I 
now think that I went farther than is warranted by the historical 
phenomena in applying my prototype case to other cases? 1 

Following my clue, Í saw a higher religion as a mechanism by which 

the species of society called civilizations had provided for its own repro- 


? See Bagby, op. cit, pp. 167, 171, 174. In terms of my clansigcaton as revised in the 

present velint cage and Begby procedure might be salvaged by Ring thatthe 

Whole of the erop produced by a common Syrisc-Hellenic Solture-compost (see 
chillestion. ‘would 


on pp. 170-86. 
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duction. I thought of higher religions as being ‘chrysalises’ into which 
a ‘meget ciao entered in the last stage of its dissolution, 
and from which a new civilization subsequently emerged. This view of 
the historical role of the higher religions was, I now think, a variation 
on the same fundamental error that I see in Spengler’s and Bagby's 
view. It assumed that the higher religions were significant solely on 
account of their serviceblenene to societies of a diferent kind fom 
their own.! Starting from my own taking-off point, I arrived at different 
findings from Spengler’s and s over some points of detail. 
Instead of thinking that a higher religion always originated inside some 
single civilization, Í thought that it always originated from an encounter 
between two civilizations or more, and that this encounter was 

preceded by the breakdown and disintegration of atleast one of the 
parties to it. One of the outward visible signs of social breakdown, as 
T saw it, was the spiritual secession of a proletariat from a ruling minority 
that could no maintain its dominant position by anything better 
than sheer force. I saw that in several cases the seceding minority met 
and mingled with fellow proletarians seceding from some other civiliza- 
tion, and I thought that higher religions were the offsprings of en- 
counters between civilizations at this social level. Seeing Christianity 
as the offspring of an encounter between the Hellenic and the Syriac 
Civilization, and judging that both civilizations were in disintegration 
when this happened, I applied the same formula rightly, perhaps, to the 
history of the Mahayanian form of Buddhism, and wrongly, as I am 
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RELATIVITY IN DEALING WITH RELIGION 95 
now convinced, to the history of the worship of Osiris'—to take, as 
illustrations, two cases out of a number that I tried to identify, analyse, 
and interpret. These differences of detail do not acquit me from the 
charge that, in the earlier stages of my inquiry, I was making the mis- 
take into which, as I now see it, Spengler and Bagby, too, have fallen, 
"The view that I now hold has been exactly expressed by Dawson: 


“The great civilizations of the World do not produce the great religions 
as a kind of cultural by-product; in a very real sense, the great religions 


are the foundations on which the great civilizations rest. . . . We shall 
never create a living religion merely as a means to an end.’* 
Religious faith comes by grace, not by will. Religion cannot be called 


to heel, like a dog, to suit human convenience." 

At certain times and places living religions have been tempted or 
driven into serving as means to non-religious ends; but to take these 
episodes of their history as being their raison d'étre, as I have done in the 
past, is to misunderstand and misinterpret their mission. So far from 
this service of secular purposes being a fulfilment of their mission, it is 
a diversion from it; and, whenever a higher religion has allowed itself 
to be shunted into this side-track, there has always been a spiritual- 
minded minority among its adherents who have remained faithful to 
their religion’s true purpose. 

When, in the Roman Empire, the Christian Church was not only 
granted toleration but was made virtually a department of state, the 
Enchorite withdrew into the Desert, and the Donatists, Nestorian and 
Monophysites successively seceded from a church which the Mono- 
physites branded as ‘Imperialist’ (Melchite). When, in the West, a 
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resuscitated imperial government tried to reduce the Roman See, and 
the rest of the Church within its reach, to the state of subordination to 
which the ‘Melchite’ Orthodox Church had already been reduced in the 
East Roman Empire, this secular challenge to the Church’s freedom 
evoked the mighty resistance movement that was carried to a victorious 
conclusion, under the Papacy's auspices, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. "This was the original issue in the conflict between the 
Empire and the Papacy. When the Papacy had successfully asserted 
against the West Roman Empire its claim to be the presiding institution 
in the medieval Western Christian Commonwealth, its assumption of 
this quasi-political power provoked first the Conciliar Movement and 
eventually the Protestant Reformation, The Lutheran and Anglican Pro- 
testants jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire. They fell straight 
into the jaws of autocratie parochial princes; and the Calvinists, where 
they survived, avoided the fate of becoming the slaves of parochial 
governments only by resorting to Muhammad's expedient of acquir- 
ing political control. After the Anglican Protestant Church had been 
successfully reduced to subordination by the English Crown, the 
Church's true role was upheld in England by the secession of the Free 
Churches from the Establishment. Even in Eastern Orthodox Christen- 
dom, where the Church has been deprived of its independence more 
continuously than in any other part of the Christian World, there has 
been at least one great country, Russia, in which the movement of non- 
conformity has been as vigorous as it has been in the English-speaking 
countries. 

Such assertions of a claim to independence, and refusals to acquiesce 
in seeing the Church being made to serve non-religious purposes, have 
not been exce; incidents in the Christian Church’s history; they 
have been vi ns of the rule against exceptional breaches of it. The 
Hildebrandine movement in Western Christendom in the eleventh 
century was not the inauguration of a new religion, So far from being 
a breach with the spirit of the primitive Christian Church, it was a 
revival of this. And the nonconformist movement in Protestantism has 
not been a flash in the pan. Today England and Scotland are the only 
English-speaking countries in which there are still established churches; 
in all the rest, including the United States, all Protestant churches, as 
well as the Roman Catholic Church, are free from control by the state; 
and in Russia, since the Communist Revolution of 1917, the boon of 
hard liberty, that had previously been the dearly-bought privilege of 
the Russian nonconformists, has been thrust upon the Eastern Orthodox 
Church by a hostile political regime whose intention, in disestablishing 
the Church, was, no doubt, not a benevolent one, Through adversity 
even more than through prosperity, the free churches, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Orthodox, have been gaining ground in our day, while 
the established churches have been receding. 

1 "This is not, of course, the lst word on the relative merits of the Christian churches 
shat are carried on the eatablshments of sentes and those that are free from tis servitude; 
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versity. Another measure—and one which is no less informative. is level of 
the wealth and power of a church's individual members; and the readings on this gauge 
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, The subordination of higher religions to states or other secular 
institutions is a relapse into the ancient dispensation- prevalent before 
the first emergence of higher religions—under which religion was an 
integral part of the total culture of some pre-civilizational society or early 
civilization. On the other hand the independence re-achieved by the 
Roman Catholic Christian Church since the eleventh century and, in 
more recent times, also by the free Protestant and free Eastern Christian 
churches is in the main line of advance, not only of Christianity itself, 
but of the higher religions as a class. For example, the establishment of 
the Shi'i form of Islam as the official religion of a Persian national state 
in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era has been followed, in the 
nineteenth century, by two secessions from the Shi'ah in Persia. The 
Babi movement, and its offspring the Baha'i movement, are missionary 
religions which address themselves not only to all Shi'is and to all 
Muslims but to all human beings of all religious denominations. 


4. THE LIMITS OF PRESENT POSSIBILITIES OF AGREEMENT 


‘The higher religions are bound always to strive to keep themselves 
disengaged from secular social and cultural trammels because this is an 
indispensable condition for the fulfilment of their true mission. ‘This 
mission is not concerned directly with human beings? social or cultural 
relations with each other: its concern is the relation between each 
individual human being and the trans-human spiritual presence, of 
which the higher religions offer a new vision. We may believe that this 
vision is an hallucination or we may believe that it is a revelation or dis- 
covery of Reality; our choice between these two interpretations of the 
phenomena will be determined by, and relative to, our fundamental 
presuppositions. But, whichever interpretation we adopt, we can per- 
haps agree uj ting four propositions about the phenomena 
thermeeives. The first of these surely uncontroversial propositions i that 
the believers in the higher religions are convinced that their religious 
experience is not illusory. The second is that this conviction, whether 
justified or not, has given them the faith to move mountains, The third 
Proposition is that the deeds which the adherents of the higher religions 
have done, and the institutions which they have built up, loom large 
in the panorama of human affairs since the date when religions of this 
kind first appeared on the scene.! The fourth proposition—which has, 
I hope, been demonstrated more or less convincingly in this chapter— 
is that, in a study of human affairs, the higher religions cannot be dealt 
with intelligibly simply as products or parts of particular civilizations. 
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‘They require to be dealt with, at least on a par with civilizations and 

with pre-civilizational societies, as primary phenomena that cannot be 
reduced to terma of anything other than themselves. 

A rationalist-minded student of human affairs can, I believe, accept 
these propositions, including the fourth of them, without compromising 
his philosophical position or being untrue to his convictions. Acceptance 

leaves open the question whether the unverifiable experiences, from 
which the higher religions have sprung, are or are not true insights. At 
the present day we cannot bring our conflicting answers to this question 
into agreement. This is beyond our power, because these various answers. 
are relative to a still unreconciled difference in our fundamental pre- 
suppositions about Reality. 

indeed, there is disagreement not only between rationalists and 
‘trans-rationalists’, but also inside the ‘trans-rationalist’ camp. This 
domestic disagreement among ‘trans-rationalists’, is, as I see it, a 
family quarrel, The differences of view from which it arises are con- 
spicuous, but I do not believe that they are irreconcilable, because I do 
not believe that they are fundamental, But this, of course, is precisely 
the point of contention between orthodox adherents of the historic 
higher religions and ex-believers who have come again to believe that 
Man is not the highest spiritual presence in the Universe, yet have not 
returned to this belief in any of its traditional forms! Such agnostic? 

‘trans-rationalists’, of whom I am now one, are perhaps even fewer in 
number than the rationalists in the present-day world. At present we 
cannot tell whether one or other of these two present minorities, or the 
huge present orthodox majority;? or some other sect, as yet not visible 
above the horizon, is ‘the wave of the future’. 

‘The unclosed rift between orthodox believers and unorthodox ‘trans- 
rationalists’ is not, of course, the first schism that there has ever been 
within the ranks of those who do not find in rationalism a convincing 
explanation of Reality. There are also the schisms between the different 
orthodoses themselves, and these go back to the fist appearance of the 
higher religions on the scene. Each of the Judaic 
always been intolerant of all others, besides being dental eligios 
of the older ‘pagan’ kind; and this, though tragic, is not surprising; 
for intolerance is the defect of the higher religions’ virtue. The direct 
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vision of Reality that each of them has caught is so much more con- 
vincing and inspiring than the older religions’ vision of it that the 
adherents of each higher religion have jumped to the conclusion that 
their own religion is a unique discovery, or revelation, of absolute truth 
and a unique means of salvation. Only the adherents of higher religions 
of Indian origin have kept their minds open to the possibility that 
there may be more facets of truth and more ways of salvation than. 
one. The reason why they have remained comparatively tolerant is 
that they have made less sharp a break than the higher religions of 
the Judaic group have made with previous forms of religion; for the 
Virtue of ‘pre-higher’ religion's defects îs its readiness ta 
live" a 

It is, of course, impossible that each of the higher religions can be 
right in believing that it has a monopoly of truth and salvation, but it is 
not at all impossible that all of them should have found alternative 
roads to salvation and should have seen truth, ‘through a glass, darkly’, 
in one or other of truth's different facets, This is what I myself have 
come to believe. This belief does not necessarily involve the further 
belief thatall the higher religions have seen the truth in equal measure and 
have found roads to salvation that are equally good. Nevertheless, I fear 
that Dawson will have been right in his forecast? that orthodox theolo- 
gians would find my position unacceptable. A belief in the relative truth 
and relative saving-power of all the higher religions alike will seem 
tantamount to unbelief in the eyes of an orthodox believer in any one 
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of them." A reverence for them all will seem to him to be what Taylor 
has nicknamed ‘the religion of mish-mash’.* 

Tt is sad to find oneself at variance with fellow human beings with 
whom one believes—notwithstanding their contrary belief? —that one 
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is really in agreement over the heart of the matter at issue. But I am 
anchored in my present moorings by two convictions that will not let go 
of me. I am convinced that the spiritual presence that is higher than Man 
is merciful and compassionate! in Its aspect in which It presents Itself 
to us as a person and in which we see It as God. And I am convinced 
that every human being is capable of catching a vison of the trans- 
human presence and of entering into communion with It, whether he 
finds It in Its personal aspect as Brahmi or in Its impersonal aspect as 
Brahman or as Nirvāna. Each of these two convictions can stand by 
itself; yet though they are independent they give each other mutual 
support; for each of them implies the other] st, if either of them ia a 
true insight into Reality, the other cannot be a delusion. Together they 
give, for me, an assurance that the presence behind the phenomena is not. 
capricious, and that the capacity to enter into communion with It is of 
the essence of human nature. I therefore believe that there never has 
been, and never will be, a ‘chosen’ people or sangha or church invested 
with a monopoly of truth and salvation. Any such monopoly, if it were 
conceivable (and it is not conceivable to me), would be invidious both 
for the recipient and for the donor of the privilege. It would not be 
consonant either with Man's nature or with God's nature as I see them. 
‘And, as long as I continue to see them as I do, I shall also continue, as 

201). Brinton in loc. 
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far as I can foretell, to remain in the theological position in which I now 
find myself, 

‘This stand of mine may put me out of communion with the orthodox 
adherents of each of the higher religions (at any rate, each of those in the 
Judaic group). It lies with the orthodox, not with me, to decide whether, 
in their eyes, I am within their pale or am beyond it. But it lies with me, 
not with them, to feel the feelings that I, too, feel towards those sublime 

es that are revered and adored by me as well as by their orthodox 
followers or worshippers. No human writ of excommunication can come 
between those saviours and me. My knee bows, like every Christian's 
knee, at the deed of self-sacrifice, done for love of us men and for our 
salvation, that is recited by Saint Paul to the Philippians.! For me, the 
doer of this deed is one presence in more than one epiphany. It is 
Christ, and, because it is Christ, it is also the Buddha and the bodhi- 
sattvas. 

? Phil, i x0, 
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RECONSIDERATIONS OF STRUCTURAL 
PROBLEMS 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF QUANTITY IN THE 
STUDY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 


I. THE INEFFECTIVENESS OP TEAM-WORK IN INTELLECTUAL 
OPERATIONS 


^ [ HE problem of quantity aries in the study of human affairs 
because it besets all intellectual inquiry, whatever the field, It is 
a consequence of the conjunction, in the structure of human minds, of 
two inescapable limitations. A mind has to operate by the method of 
analysis and classification, because it has no other method at its dis- 
posal. A mind has also to do whatever it is going to do within a single 
lifetime, and, what is more, within that span of it in which the mind is 
neither infantile nor senile. Thinking by means of analysis and classifica- 
tion takes time, and the process of apprehending Reality in this way 
breaks up the undifferentiated unity of the mystical experience into an 
innumerable host of phenomena. The quantity of the phenomena is out 
of all proportion to the capacity of any single mind to deal with them in 
a single working lifetime. Ars longa, vita brevis. This lapidary statement 
of the common human experience of the mind's inadequacy for carrying 
out its ambitious enterprises comes from the pen of an Hellenic student 
of medicine.? As soon as people began to try to make a systematic study 
Of any fraction of the boundless feld of the phenomenal universe, they 
found that they had set themselves Payche’s task. 

Cannot her task be accomplished, and the problem be solved, by 
co-operation? Though the phenomena may be innumerable, human 
beings, too, are numerous—even though the number is limited, for 
practical purposes, to the roster of living participants in some particular 
society. Man is a social animal; co-operation has become a second 
nature to him; and, though practical co-operation has hitherto been 
limited to fractions of the whole living generation of mankind, it has 
nevertheless done marvels. Team-work has been the means by which 
Man has accomplished his enormous achievements in technology, 
‘economics, polities, war, and even religion on its institutional side. 
Could Man not obtain comparable results by resorting to the same 
device in other activities? The answer is that, up to now, creative acts 
in the fields of thought, art, and the personal side of ‘higher religion’ 
(as defined in this book) have been the achievements of single minds; 
and we do not yet know whether, in these fields, team-work is or is not 

? d plos Bpaxós, 4 Bè rn waxy (Hippocrates: Aphorisms, i. 1). 
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possible. As far as we know at present, only single minds can think 
thoughts and express them. The squads, gangs, crews, and committees 
that have done, and are doing, so much of the World's work have never 
yet succeeded in doing this part of it. There have never been such 
things as collective thinking and collective writing. Any document that 
purports to be the product of a committee will prove—if it makes any 
genuine contribution to knowledge and understanding—to be the 
unacknowledged work of some anonymous single draftsman.” Accor- 
swe th bast Pind eu fe member cam tuse: ths rele of tre ieSation er net 
Ultimately tarned into a coherent whole by an individual mind, they are likely to be 
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dingly, for as far as we can see ahead, the problem of quantity in in- 
tellectual work will continue to be one with which single minds must 
grapple as best they can. The enterprise courts failure and therefore 
requires audacity. In this field audacity is a virtue, not a vice. It does 
not, in itself, convict the intellectual adventurer of the self-centred si 
of hybris. Being human, he may, of course, fall into this. But in plunging 
into the jungle he is performing a perilous public service. For the 
problem of quantity in intellectual inquiry is one that is not just personal 
to the inquirer; it is one of the important problems of socie 
society's need to see this problem faced, and, if possible, solved, is a 
need that, at least for the present, only single minds can meet. 


2. THE INORDINATE INCREASE IN THE QUANTITY OF INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT HUMAN AFFAIRS 


‘The problem of quantity in intellectual inquiry is as old as human 
society itself. A society is a network of relations between individual 
human beings, and, even in the smallest and simplest society, the quan- 
tity of these relations is innumerable. Moreover, an individual human 
being is not ‘individual’ in the literal sense of being an unfissionable 
psychic unit, A personality is a network of relations between psychic 
vents, and the quantity of these relations, too, is innumerable, So the 
intellectual problem of quantity has always been there. It has not, 
however, always been so strikingly and formidably manifest as it is in 
the present-day world. It is true that, at all times and places, inclu 

the present, the best-informed and wisest individual's knowledge an 
understanding of the phenomena, within his own psyche and outside it, 
is infinitesimally small compared with the infinite quantity of the 
myriad things that are demanding to be known and understood. But it 
is alao true that, foc practical, purposes, the rango of an individuals 
ignorance and knowledge is relative not so much to the infinite extent 
of the whole potential field as to the actual range of ignorance and know- 
edge in thecalturein which this particular individual happens to partake. 
"The extent of this common store of knowledge that is at the individual's 
disposal is, of course, like the extent of the individual's personal know- 
edge, always infinitesimal by comparison with the extent of mankind's 
universal and perpetual ignorance. At the same time, it varies enormously 
as between different cultures, and, within a single culture, as between i 
different phases, by comparison with the maximum capacity of an indi 
dual mind, This variability of the extent of the common storeof knowledge 
is a point of great practical importance, because a society's common store 
of knowledge ‘only exists in the dispersed, incomplete, and inconsistent 


Sork of a single mind; cach man is his own composer and is the executant of his own 
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form in which it appears in individual minds’ ;' and it becomes coherent 
and consistent only in so far as some single mind succeeds in compre- 
hending and unifying it. 

1f we may use the terms ‘knowledge’ and ‘ignorance’ in the second, 
and more practical, of the relative usages of their intrinsically relative 
‘meaning, it would be true to say that, in most societies at most times up 
to date, relative omniscience has not only been possible; it has been a 
normal attainment of any mind whose cumulative acquisition of know- 
ledge has not been cut short by an early death. As Marcus Aurelius puts 
it? ‘any man of forty who is endowed with moderate intelligence has 
scen—in the light of the uniformity of Nature—the entire past and 
future’. This dictum was hardly true of the Hellenic World in Marcus's 
‘own day. Marcus himself, as his writings reveal, was the heir of a culture 
that, by his time, had been accumulating experience and knowledge 
over a period of more than twelve hundred years. Marcus's dictum 
‘would have been truer of the pre-Hellenic cultural interregnum. Rela- 
tive omniscience will have been within men’s reach in an age in which 
the art of writing in the Minoan scripts had been lost, and in which the 
Hellenes had not yet learnt the use of the Alphabet from the Phoenicians. 
Relative omniscience came within reach, again, during the post-Hellenic 
cultural interregnum in what, in Marcus's day, had been the western 
provinces of the Roman Empire. This time, it is true, the art of writing 
‘was not lost even in this culturally backward western penumbra oí 
the former Hellenic World. But the common store of culture did 
dwindle, here and then, to a compass that made it possible for an 
individual to master the whole of it; and here it was some time before 
the achievement of this relative omniscience was made impracticable 
once more by the gradual rise of the Western Civilization. The whole of 
the common store of Western knowledge could still be known in the 
eighth century of the Christian Era by Bede and Alcuin, and almost the 
whole of it, even as late as the thirieenth century, by Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and Dante. We present-day Westerners, however, like the 
Hellenes in Marcus's day, have at our disposal a fund of experience and 
knowledge that has been accumulating for more than twelve hundred 
years, and this present-day Western fund is also at the disposal of the 
whole human race, since the Western Civilization has now grown to a 
stature at which it is offering itself as an initial framework for a future 
world-wide culture. So, today, both in the West and in the World as a 
whole, the individual once again finds himself living in the times of 
ignorance, in the sense that, in the present-day world, the common 
store of knowledge is vastly greater than the maximum that an indivi 
dual can assimilate. In this sense a problem that is universal and per- 
petual is also peculiarly ours. In our case it has been aggravated to a 
degree that is perhaps without precedent. 

“This increase in the amount of what there is to know is overwhelming, 
even if we confine our horizon, for present purposes, to the field of 
human affairs. This dichotomy between what is human and what is 


1 P. A, Hayek The Coutr-Reaation of See pp. 2 
2 Nate Maclin Acosta: Metis, Book i 
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non-human has, of course, always been arbitrary. Its arbitrariness is 
being shown up in our time by the rapid advances in the two sciences 
of and bi . Advancing from oj ite quarter are 
Bridging the traditional sf between youl and body, suiit and auem 
organic and inorganic, animate and inanimate; and they are already 
Pointing towards a future stage of understanding in which it will no 
longer be intellectually tolerable to diffract the concrete unity of 
somatic phenomena, In fact, a day is now in sight at which the minimum 
intelligible field of study’ will be nothing less than the whole of the 
phenomenal world in all its aspects. 

‘Meanwhile, in the present psychic as well as in the present physical 
province of knowledge, there has been a sudden revolutionary increase 
in the quantity of data as the result of a great feat of analysis, The word 
‘individual’ means in Latin what the word ‘atom’ means in Greek. It 
means a unit that cannot be subdivided and that therefore offers a solid 
foundation for research into the structure of the Universe. In our time 
this once supposedly solid ground has given way in both provinces of 
knowledge. While the physicists have been splitting ‘atoms’, the psych 
logists have been analysing ‘individuals’. In both fields the former basic 
‘unit has been found, not merely to be fissionable, but to be a universe 
in itself: a microcosm that is as complex as the macrocosm built of hosts 
of these miniature worlds. The material atom has been proved to have 
an internal structure resembling a solar system, and the human indi- 
vidual to have an internal structure resembling a society. Like a society, 
an individual is a network of relations, and the individual's internal 
psychic relations have, in common with his external social relations, the 
awkward property of being innumerable. 

This is not, of course, a new state of affairs; it is not even a new dis- 
covery. In the Indic World in the sixth century .c. the Buddha made 
the discovery that the supposed indivisibility of an ‘individual’ per- 
sonality was an illusion. With the discerning eye of intuition, He 

a personality as being a fleeting series of innumerable successive 
psychological states. Each of these states, as He saw them, was dis- 
continuous with both its predecessors and its successors. Two forces, 
and two only, held them together: the wind of desire, which drove them 
along in company like a herd of hurrying cloud-racks, and the load 
of karma—the cumulative balance of the self-recording moral profit- 
and-loss account to which desire gives rise in its vain attempt to satisfy 
itself. Modern Western psychology, approaching its subject of in- 
quiry by the circuitous route of analogy from the procedure of modern 
‘Western physical science, has arrived at the Buddha's discovery about 
2,400 years after the date at which the Buddha achieved it intuitively. 
Buddhists and modern Western psychologists agree in seeing the internal 
psychic structure of an individual human personality as a network of 
relations between innumerable psychic events and in finding that this 
net has some kind of structural pattern. But the objectives of these two 
schools of inquiry have been widely different, and consequently an 
identical discovery has not had the same effect, in the two cases, on the 
intellectual problem of quantity. 
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‘The Buddha's aim was austercly practical. He had no inclination to 
count or measure or classify the psychic cloud-racks; and He had no 
inclination, either, to study the texture and pattern of their relations 
with each other except to the minimum extent necessary for dissipating 
them. He was convinced that they could be dissipated by strenuous 
spiritual exertions, and He prescribed a plan of operations, based on His 
‘own spiritual experience and achievement. The goal was the liquidation 
of karma and the extinction of desire, and the reward for attaining it was 
that it would bring with it an exit from sensuous life into a state of 
‘extinguishedness’ (Nirodna). The spiritual residue, after the flame of 
desire had burnt out, would be immune from the malady of reacquiring 
personality in the form in which we know it, sine it would be immune 
from being born again into this world. The Buddha's paramount concern, 
after His enlightenment, was to teach His fellow sentient beings the way 
of release that He had found for Himself. Since the way was hard and for- 
bidding, He was vigilant in seeing to it that His disciples should not find 
excuses for diverging ntoeasier paths. Oneinsidioustemptation, for which 
He wasalways on the look-out, was that of yielding to intellectual curiosity 
about the peyebiclendscape that was the setting of the spiritual enterprise 
on which He and His disciples had embarked. In the Buddha's eyes 
such curiosity was no better than camouflaged escapism, and He always 
firmly refused to satisfy it. His attitude towards knowledge was like that 
of a present-day Western civil servant, not like that of a present-day 
‘Western professor. The information that He gave about the fleeting 
psychological states and the way of release from them was the minimum 
amount needed for taking the necessary action. Accordingly, His dis- 
covery of the individual human being’s inner psychic universe did not 
lead, in His world, to any revolutionary increase in the amount of what 
there was to know. 

In the present-day world, on the other hand, the repetition of the 
Buddha's discovery has brought with it a revolutionary expansion of the 
intellectual horizon, because the aims and methods of modern Western 

logists have been unlike the Buddha's. The purpose that has 
inspired them has not been to help a human personality to extinguish 
iuc; it has been, on the contrary, to help it to keep itself in psychic 
repair for the term of its natural life. The only things in common 
between this aim and the Buddha's are a disinterested compassion for 
the sufferings of fellow human beings and a benevolent concern to bring 
them relief. But, since there is a polar opposition between the Buddha’s 
conception and a modern Western psychologist’s conception of what itis 
that suffering souls need to be relieved of, it is no wonder that the two 
schools should have put an identical psychological discovery to entirely 
different uses. Since the modern psychologist’s prescription for getting 
rid of suffering is not the radical Buddhist remedy of getting rid of one- 
self, but the mild palliative of preserving oneself by getting rid of one's 
psychic disorders, the modern psychologist is eager to know as much 
about the psyche's inner universe as possible. The maximum, not the 
minimum, amount of knowledge is what he needs for the pursuit of his 
un-Buddhist objective; and the duty of acquiring as much knowledge of 
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his subject as he can is enjoined upon him, not only by his approach 
to the practical problem of suffering, but also by his scientific method 
of work, which he has taken over from the older branches of modern 
Western science that are concerned with non-human nature. The 
modern Western school of science has been led by its experience to take 
up an attitude towards intellectual curiosity for its own sake which is 
the inverse of the Buddha's attitude. So far fom looking om curiosity as 
a specious excuse for shirking present practical tasks, modern scientists 
look on it as a key to future practical successes; and this favourable view 
of theirs has certainly been justified by their experience during the last 
three centuries. 

For these reasons the rediscovery, in our time, of the individual 
personality's inner psychic universe has already had the effect of vast 
extending the range of what there is to know about human affairs, If 
it were practicable to make an exhaustive record of all the psychic events, 
sub-conscious and conscious, emotional and intellectual, that are now 
known to take place in a single psyche within the shortest span of time 
that a human mind can register, ‘the World itself could not contain 
the books that should be written". 

While there has been this revolutionary increase, in our time, in the 

tity of things to know about Man's psychic microcosm, there has 

o been a contemporaneous increase in the quantity of things to 
know about his social macrocosm. Indeed, the increase in this field, too, 
would have been sensational if the increase in our knowledge of the 
psychic universe had not put it in the shade. The multiplication of the 
volume of social data has been proceeding rapidly in several directions, 
and in all these directions it has been due to one or other of the many 
consequences of the unprecedented technological advance of the 
Western Civilization in its recent ‘late modern" and its current 'post- 
modern’ age. 

‘One of these consequences has been to give the Western peoples an 
ascendancy over the rest of mankind. This ascendancy has been some- 
thing abnormal, and it now looks as if it were going to be no more than 
a temporary episode in the World's history. But transitory events can 
produce lasting effects, and one effect of the recent world-wide Western 
ascendancy has been to knit together the whole habitable and navigable 
surface of the planet, with the air above it, into ‘one world’. This effect 
seems likely to last, because it is a product of the Western technological 
achievement of ‘annihilating distance’; and Western technology, unlike 
Western domination, does not look as if it were going to be ephemeral. 
So far from that, it looks as if it were going to become a common pos- 
session of the whole human race. This knitting together of all mankind 
into a single world-wide society is still only in its early stages. But 
already it has produced a vast increase in the amount of things to know 
about human affairs. 

In the past, until quite recent times, a human being's horizon was 
more or less closely confined to the particular civilization in which he 
happened to have been born and brought up. Even if he had become 

1 John xxi. a5. 
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one of a small highly educated minority, the classical education that was 
the standard form of higher education in most civilizations till the other 
day would have expanded his horizon in the time dimension only. He 
would have acquired some familiarity with the culture of his own society 
in some earlier phase of its history, or with the culture of some earlier 
society to which his own was affiliated. This historical background might 
have been broadened and deepened if the civilization in which he was a 
participant had grown up under the aegis of one of the higher religions 

[e would then also have been instructed in this religion's tenets and 
history. But he would still have remained more or less ignorant of the 
rest of the contemporary world outside his own civilization and his own 
religion, and also ignorant not only of the present characters but of the 
historical backgrounds of the other civilizations and higher religi 
not to speak of the pre-civilizational cultures among which the rest of 
the human race was distributed. At the other extreme, if he happened 
to have been born and brought up in a society that was still in the 
civilizational stage, his intellectual horizon would, of course, have been 
far more narrowly circumscribed than that. 

This traditional state of mutual ignorance had at least one important 
intellectual advantage for human minds, Tt set some limits to the 
quantity of things But these limits have been swept away by the 
revolutionary unification of the World as a consequence of its Wester- 
nization. One section of mankind after another has been constrained, by 
this levelling of previous barriers, to widen its mental horizon to em- 
brace the whole World, 

"The first to be affected have been the people in leading positions in 
the non-Western civilizations. The force of the West’s impact has com- 
pelled them to acquaint themselves with Western technology, Western 
I and, to some extent, also with Western manners and cus- 
toms. They have had to do this if their country has been subjugated by 
some Western state, because they have had to accommodate themselves 
to the alien ways of their new Western rulers. But they have had to do 
the same if they have saved themselves from falling under Western 
rule and have been bent on continuing to preserve their independence; 
for the West's technological superiority has been so manifest, and has 
also so manifestly been the cause of the West's military and political 
ascendancy, that it has quickly become obvious that the only effective 
way of resisting the West is to do it with Western weapons, spiritual as 
well as material. This has meant, not merely acquiring these weapons, 
but also learning how to use them, service them, and make them; and 
that, in turn, has meant serving an apprenticeship in Western arts. 
Sooner or later it has become apparent that these arts cannot be mastered 
if one approaches the task from a narrowly utilitarian point of view. To 
acquire the Westernartof war involves acquiring one element of Western 

Iture after another, until the only practicable course comes to be the 
adoption of the Western Civilization in its entirety. This bitter pill 
may be sweetened by labelling the importunate alien civilization 
‘modern’ instead of ‘Western’, and coming to look upon it as a common 
achievement and possession of all mankind rather than as something 
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imposed, either directly or indirectly, on the majority by an all-power- 
ful Western minority. Whether sweet or bitter, the pill has had to be 
swallowed, It has been no more possible for non-Western diehards to 
reject the Western Civilization than it has been for non-Western 
defeatists. This Westernizing movement in the non-Western World 
began among the Eastern Orthodox Christian peoples—Greeks, Serbs, 
Rumans, and, above all, Russians—towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, in the generation of Peter the Great, During the quarter of a 
millennium that has elapsed since then, the movement has gathered 
momentum and has become world-wide. By now it would be near the 
‘truth to say that there is no longer any living society, however primitive, 
that has not been drawn into the Westernizing movement, at least to 
some extent. 

‘This Westernizing movement among the non-Western majority of 
mankind has had its counterpart among the Western minority in an 
impulse to learn something about the rest of mankind. This movement 
in the inverse direction has been slower in getting under way. In any 
encounter between parties that are signally unequal in strength, the 
weaker party always has to come on to the stronger party's ground faster 
and farther than the stronger party finds it necessary to come on to the 
‘weaker party's. As the West progressively loses its temporary ascen- 
dancy, we may expect to see its approach towards the rest of the World 
gain in impetus.* elle dabunt | far in making 
itself acquainted with the non-Western societies and their cultures. It has 
been impelled partly by practical needs; for the stronger party, too, has 
to know at least something about the party with which it is dealing, 
Without some knowledge of its weaker neighbours, it cannot trade wit 
them or govern them or even make war on them efficiently. Such 

ractical considerations, however, have been notably reinforced, in the 
West, by a disinterested intellectual curiosity that has been one of the 
cardinal virtues of the modern Western scientific movement. ‘This 
curiosity has inspired a distinguished company of Western Orientalists, 
Americanists, and anthropologists. Between them they have won for 
the West an increasing knowledge of the higher religions (which are all 
‘Asian in origin), the non-Western civilizations of the Old World, the 
pre-Columbian civilizations of the Americas, and the surviving pre- 
civilizational cultures all over the globe, The West's own store of know- 
ledge has naturally been the first to be increased by this Western 
intellectual enterprise. But the new knowledge of non-Western religions 
and cultures that the West has won has quickly become the common 
possession of all men and women who have had a higher education 
on Western lines, including the Westernizing element among the 
leaders in the non-Western societies. In our generation some of these 
Westernizers are already looking at their own civilization and its his- 
torical background with new eyes, and are making original contributions 
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tothe study of it by Western methods, Even Chinese scholarship, which 
has a critical tradition of at least two thousand years’ standi 
probably gained much by adopting modern Western critical methods 
as a second string to its bow. 

‘Thus, by our day, a knowledge of al the living religions and cultures 
and tele bs has become accessible to all 'modern-minded" 
people in all parts of the World." This world-wide panorama of human 
affairs, which is now accessible to everyone, had not been within any- 
one's reach before, But the widening of our new common horizon in the 
field of human affairs has gone still farther than this. The new know- 
ledge acquired by the Orientalists, Americanists, and anthropologists has 

ed back into the past no farther than the farthest reach of the 
pese societies’ unbroken traditions, But, in the meanwhile, the 
archaeologists have been acquiring knowledge of ‘dead’ civilizations that 
have no living heirs to keep their memory green. 

Some of these ‘dead’ civilizations had been lying in complete oblivion 
for centuries or millennia, until modern Western archaeological enter- 
prise brought them to light again. Others had been known to have 
existed without being known for what they really were. Memories of 
them had survived in second-hand accounts of them that were so ill- 
informed as to be misleading; or the remains of their monuments, still 
standing above ground, had gathered round them legends that were 
screens for ignorance. The retrieval of these long-lost civilizations was 

begun in earnest by the French scholars who accompanied Napoleon 

invasion of Egypt in 1798. Within the subsequent century and 
5 half, archaeological ccavations, conducted with ever greater technical 
Tave throws floods of light on the Egyptise and Sumero-Akkadian 
civilizations, which had always been known of at second hand through 
the Bible; on the Hellenic Civilization, which had been far better known 
through the continuous currency of a surviving remnant of its literatur 
and on the pre-Columbian civilizations of Middle America and Pe 
‘whose last phases had been placed on record by the Spanish conquerors 
‘who put an end to them.? But archaeology has made still greater addi- 
tions to knowledge by disinterring civilizations of which only the faintest 
memory, if any, had survived: for instance, the Hittite Civilization in 
‘Anatolia; the pre-Hellenic Minoan-Helladic- Mycenaean Civilization in 
the Aegean; the pre-Aryan Indus Culture in North-Western India; the 
pre-Chou Shang Culture in Northern China These archaeological 
additions to knowledge have also become the common possession of 
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all modern-minded people; and already the present-day inbabitants 
of the countries in which the ‘dead’ civilizations once rose and fell are 
beginning to produce archaeologists trained in up-to-date archaeological 
technique and eager to take a share in bringing to light buried ch 

tions with which their own society is linked by the geographical bond 
of having a common home, 

Tt will be seen that the quantity of things to know about human affairs 
has been increased in the social field—on a scale almost comparable 
with the increase in the psychic field—by the contributions to man- 
kind's new common pool of knowledge that have been made by the 
Orientalists, Americanists, anthropologists, and archaeologists. As if this 
were not enough, there has been a vast simultaneous increase in the 
facilities for making and preserving documents, owing to the combined 
effects of several recent Western inventions—particularly the invention 
(or rather, in this case, re-invention) of the art of shorthand, which has 
made it possible to dictate letters, memoranda, and books instead of 
laboriously writing them by hand, and the invention of the typewriter, 
which has carried with it the device of automatically producing, in one 
operation, a number of carbon copies in addition to the ‘top copy’. The 
first of these two inventions has led to a sharp increase in the volume of 
documentation, since, in dictating to a shorthand typist, to be long- 
winded requires less concentrated mental effort than to be concise, 
whereas in the old days, when even a grandee had to write his ukases 
with his own hand, his very sense of self-importance might prompt him 
not to waste his time by running to prolixity. The automatic multiplica- 
tion of typewritten documents in carbon copies, some of which are 
likely to be filed in different registries in different places, now gives a 
document, once produced, a much greater chance of survival—perhaps 
even in an age of atomic weapons—than the unique hand-written 
original exemplar of a document ever had in the past. 

Already, before these recent inventions gave the production of 
documents a sudden new impetus, documents had been piling up in 
increasing quantities and at an accelerating rate in the Western World. 
‘The archives of the Vatican had been supplemented by those of medieval 
Italian city-states, modern national states, aristocratic houses, private 
commercial and industrial corporations, and smaller business firms. 
Some of this material has, of course, already perished—partly through 
natural accidents, such as damage from fire or from damp, and 
through the wars and revolutions in which Man, the indefatigable 
builder, gives vent to his countez-impulse towards destructiveness. Up 
to date, however, a vast quantity has survived. Before the invention of 
atomic weapons it would have been thought safe to say that Man's 
capacity for producing documents had definitely won its age-old race 
with Man's and Nature's combined capacity for destroying them. In 
inventing atomic weapons we have armed ourselves with the means of 
disposing of our own vast documentation as the contents of the Library 
of Alexandria were eventually disposed of, according to the story, in the 
s Chinese classical tradition, in which the Shang figure as the Chou's pre- 
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furnaces of the local public baths. So far, however, we have had the 
sense, or the grace, to refrain from getting rid of our gigantic archives 
by a method that would condemn us to getting rid of ourselves, too, in 
the process. The mass of documents has increased and is increasing. 
We do not hold that it ought to be diminished. At the same time we have 
not yet discovered how to cope with it. 

‘The formidableness of the problem was brought home to me by 
hearing Sir Keith Hancock tale on the subject ata conference on the 
documentation of the Second World War that was held in Holland not 
Jong after the restoration of peace. Hancock spoke with authority, for 
he was in charge of the writing of official histories of the war-time acts of 
the departments of the Government of the United Kingdom. He also 
spoke with a wit that drove his point home. His point was that the scale 
of the war-time production of documents was unprecedented. One of the 
illustrations of this that he gave was that the volume of official docu- 
ments produced by the United Kingdom Government and its agencies 
during the six war years 1939-45 equalled, in cubic content, the volume 
of all previous archives of the United Kingdom and of its constituent 
kingdoms England and Scotland that had survived down to the date of 
the outbreak of war in 1939. Another of his illustrations was the calcul 
tion that, if all the files produced in one particular ministry during the 
six war years were to be stacked on edge, jacket pressing against jacket, 
in a single continuous row, the length of this row would be seventeen 
miles. His comment on this was that the first thing needed by an historian 
nowadays was a motor-bicycle to cover the ground, 


3- ATTEMPTS TO BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF PSYCHIC AND SOCIAL PHENOMENA AND OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE ACTS OF INDIVIDUAL HUMAN BEINGS 


‘This astonishing increase in the number of things to know, and in the 
quantity of information about them at an inquirer's disposal, has had 
a disconcerting effect on the relations between so-called ‘individual’ 
human beings and the myriad psychic and social actions and interactions 
in which each individual is involved. It is conceivable that an individual 
human being’s existence consists in his serving as a node, or point of 
intersection, in two networks of relations between events: an ‘inner’ 
peyehie network and an ‘outer’ social one. Events of both these kinds 

ave now come within our cognizance in numbers that are legion; but 
in the process a great gulf has opened between the individual and both 
the ‘inner’ and the ‘outer’ events in which he is implicated. This con- 
sequence of our great increase in knowledge is paradoxical; for the 
individual is not merely ‘implicated’ in these events; his existence is 
bound up with them, and (in Buddhist terms) detachment from them 
would spell extinction for him, Gossamer threads, charged with cours- 
ing energy, must really extend, across both the psychic and the social 
gulf, between the individual and the innumerable psychic and social 
Phenomena that are now visible to an observer's eye. Can the connecting 
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threads, in both directions, be brought into visibility too? Unless and. 
until they can, it will be difficult to make much sense of human affairs." 

On the psychological side this problem of tracing connexions is new 
one. In the modern West the fleeting psychic cloud-racks, discerned 
Jong ago by the Buddha's inward eye, have only just begun tobe charted. 
"Till yesterday this inner psychic universe was beyond our Western 
science's horizon, and our ignorance of its existence exempted us from 
the task of trying to analyse its structure. It is to be expected that the 


/chologists, now that they have revealed the gulf, are going to brin 
Pg diesem of psychic relations by which itis bridged. Several 
hypotheses about the configuration of the human psyche have already 
been advanced. But these hypotheses conflict with each other, and the 
science of psychology itself is still too young for there to have been time 
yet for the debate between opposing schools to have produced even a 
minimum consensus, At the present moment, speculation as to how this 

is eventually going to be closed would probably be premature even 
psychologists, and would certainly be unprofitable, as well as pre- 
sumptuous, if attempted by an outsider. It may be more profitable to 
concentrate our attention, for the present, on the gulf between individual 
human beings and social phenomena, Our awareness of this gulf is of 
longer standing; and the problem of tracing the connexions betwen 
social phenomena and the actions and interactions of individual human 
beings is the crux of the study of human affairs on its social side. 
‘There is no difficulty about discerning social phenomena; it would, 
indeed, be difficult to ignore them, considering that their impact on 
cach of us makes itself felt all the time and, at times, makes or mars an 
individual’s fortunes, Each of us finds himself virtually at the mercy of 
the social setting in which he has been placed by the accidents of birth 
and upbringing.* Yet we know very well that these titanic social forces 
that bear down on each of us, apparently from outside, have no other 
origin than the acts of individual human beings, and no other source of 
energy than these individuals’ respective psychic power-houses.* Grant- 
ing, as we must grant, that these obstreperous social are 
realities of some kind, we are aware, at the same time, that this kind of 
realty is of a different order from the reality of the puny human beings 
‘whose innumerable actions set these huge social forces in motion. We 
can also see that, by comparison with the reality of a human being, the 
reality of a social phenomenon is of a secondary order. A social pheno- 
menon is a network of relations between human beings. Remove the 
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human beings, and the social phenomenon generated by their relations 
will vanish into thin air. But remove the social phenomenon, and the 
human beings that have been the authors of its existence will still be 
there, Being social animals they will not, of course, be able to go on 
existing in a complete social vacuum; but, if they are forcibly deprived 
of some particular social institution, or if they themselves forcibly 
liquidate fein disgust with it, they will live to equip themselves with 
some new institution to fill the gap. This seems to indicate that the 
reality of a human being is a reality of a more fundamental kind than the 
reality of a social institution. Yet social phenomena and their vicissitudes 
are visible to the intellect’s naked eye,’ whereas nearly all the actions 
and interactions of individuals, from which these phenomena and their 
vicissitudes arise, are invisible even under a sociologist’s mental 
microscope. 

For instance, in the event of a parliamentary general election we have 
no difficulty in ascertaining which party received a majority of the 
electors’ votes; but, if we try to study the election in individual terms, 
instead of being content just to register the institutional result of it, we 
find ourselves groping in the dark. We know that the casting of the votes 
was determined by an interplay of thoughts and feelings in each indivi- 
dual elector's psyche, and that this psychic interplay was, to some extent, 
determined, in its turn, by social relations between each of the electors 
and other people. But so far it has been quite beyond our intellectual 
resources to trace, in detail and with precision, how the result of the 
election, in terms of the casting of votes, is related to the actions and 
interactions of all the individuals concerned. We know that the result 
social phenomenon is a resolution of these forces that have been exe 
by individuals, but we do not know how to conduct an investigation that 
would bring to light, exactly and completely, how the single conspicuous 
resultant social phenomenon has been produced by the innumerable 
obscure generating actions of individual human beings. Similarly, in the 
event of a battle, we have no difficulty in ascertaining which side won, 
and we know that the military decision was the result of an interaction 
of the physical performances of each of the soldiers actively 
engaged on the two sides. But we do not know how to trace the relation 
between the military decision and the way in which each of the com- 
batants conducted himself. This inability of ours to state the results of a 
battle or an election in terms of the actions and interactions of indivi- 
duals, which were the real forces whose interplay made the battle or the 
election turn out as it did, is paradoxical but not exceptional. Whatever 
kind of social phenomenon we take, we shall find ourselves baffled in 
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the same way if we try to analyse the phenomenon in terms of the indi- 
vidual human beings who brought it about. "The number of separate 
variables which in any particular social phenomenon will determine the 
result of a given change will, as a rule, be far too large for any human 
mind to master and manipulate them effectively.”" 

Here is a problem that has confronted all investigators of social 
human affairs since the moment when investigations were first attempted 
in this field. Our inability to trace the connexions between the social 
‘events that we observe and the actions of individuals by which we know 
that these events were generated is a gap in our knowledge and under- 
standing that has always been there and has frequently been recognized. 
This gap has not been created by the recent multiplication of the social 

'henomena within our ken; it has merely been enlarged. But the en- 
largement of the gap has brought the problem to a head and is com. 
pelling us to face it. 

How, in the past, have inquirers into social affairs managed to 
with this crucial hits in ther intellectual operations? The biatos ie so 
paralysing that it seems a wonder that they should have succeeded in 
operating at all. In so far as they have ‘got by’, they have achieved this 
by papering over a gap that they found themselves unable to close 

ey have resorted to two makeshifts. They have made intuition serve 
in place of investigation, and mythology serve in place of analysis. 

Intuition—whatever the nature of this. mgserions mental faculty may 
be—has sometimes served inquirers well in a number of different 
fields. Intuition enabled the Buddha to anticipate modern Western 
science’s discovery of the psychic universe within an ‘individual’ human 
being, and it enabled Democritus to anticipate the discovery of the 
physical universe’s atomic constitution. Yet the results of intuition . 
‘emus provisional and precarious until they are verified by investigation. 
As for the use of mythology, it would hardly be possible for a sociologist 
to write a line of description, or for an historian to write a line of narra- 
tive, without resorting to mythological language. Mythology, in the 
sense in which the term is being employed in this volume; means a 
particular use of the mental operation that we call analogy. It means 
thinking and talking about phenomena that are not human beings as if 
that was what they were, In giving an account of social phenomena, an 
historian or a sociologist is constantly slipping into treating them as if 
they were persons, instead of rigorously treating them all the time as the 
‘enormously complex relations between an enormous number of persons 
"which is what institutions really are, but which is also something beyond 
the human mind's present capacity to apprehend. Ys 

"This procedure is as misleading as it is difficult to avoid. It is mis- 
leading because there is not, I believe, really any illuminating analogy 
between the psycho-somatic organism that we call a human being and 
the network of relations between human beings that we call a social 

'henomenon. If they have any points of likeness at all, they certainly 
Rave many more points of difference. Nevertheless, we talk glibly about 
1 F. A. Hayek: The Counter-Revolution of Science, p. 42- 
3 See pp. agora. 
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the actions!, reactions, feelings, thoughts, intentions, and plans of 

rnments, states, peoples, churches, and other institutions, as if 
1 monditis were what they purport to be instead of being the 
sels fcdona dat Vy te? Tu aile conscious purpose to poupe 
of human beings is mythology.? We talk and think about institutions in 
these personalizing mythological terms because that is the nearest in- 
tellectual approach that we have been able to make to the elusive reali- 
ties that lurk beneath these wraiths. 

However, in our day we are being compelled to look for more 
efficient methods of coping with this intellectual problem because of the 
Sudden great widening of our horizon, In the tudy of human afars 
this challenge has had the same stimulating effect as it has had in the 
sad ofthe phil ‘universe, Physical ‘science . . . has been obliged . . 

e account of parts of the Universe, the enormously great and the 
enormously small, which transcend the range of sizes for which the 
Newtonian world-picture was constructed’.* In the field of social human 
studies a corresponding revolution in our vision of the phenomena has 
led sociologists to go in for minute analysis, and historians to go in for 
statistical ‘prosopography’ (‘study of persons’). Each of these experi- 
ments is an attempt to bridge the great gap between social phenomena 
and human beings by a pontoon made ‘of ttellectually more respectable 
materials than intuition and mythology. Sociologists are trying to dis- 
sect the web of social relations, under a microscope, into smaller and 
smaller constituent parts, in the hope that these progressive diminu- 
tions in the scale of the investigator's observations wil eventually bring 
into view the actions and interactions of individual human beings and, 
by displaying these in her social context, will reveal, inits concrete con- 
tinuity, the whole of the hitherto obscure process by which the texture 
of social phenomena is woven out of raw materials of the personal 
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order of reality. From the opposite bank of the river of ignorance 
historians are trying to span the gap in the reverse direction. Starting, 
not from social phenomena, but from human beings, they are trying to 
trace how the ascertainable actions and interactions of individuals build 
up into social phenomena, and thus to find a way of describing, discuss- 
ing, and explaining these phenomena in terms of human realities, in 

of the of social mythology, with which historians have 
verto found Ives unable to dispense 
On the sociological side one distinguished living authority, Michael 
Postan, goes almost to the length of identifying the miscroscopic method 
of sociological inquiry with sociology itself. 


“What makes a question sociological is not only the nature of the 
problem it raises, but also the nature of the answer it requires. It is the 
great virtue of some questions that they can only be answered in a socio- 
logical way, by the laborious and painful process of social analysis, by 
defining and classifying social groups and institutions, by counting and 
measuring the differences in social arrangements from place to place and 
from time to time... . 

“Sociological treatment . 
of the social scientist is 


wolves a difference in scale. . . . The scale 
infinitesimally small compared with that of 
Professor Toynbee’s book. . . . He does not intend to solve the problems 
of civilization and society by a frontal attack on the massed evidence of all 
the historical societies. All he hopes to do is so to organise the study of his 
minute topic as to be able to answer, by the light of its evidence, at least 
some of the problems which are common to society in general, In this, he 
differs not only from the antiquarian, who is interested in his patch but has 
no questions to ask, but also from the philosophical historian like 
Professor Toynbee, who has all the questions in the world to ask but no 
Patch on which even a single satisfactory answer can be raised.”* 


Will the sociologists succeed in carrying their pontoon from its 
taking-off point in the field of social phenomena to the farther shore, 
which they will have reached if and when they succeed in describing 
and explaining social phenomena in terms of the acts of individu 
persons? Their intellectual engineering technique of building each 
successive section of their pontoon of a shorter length than the preced- 
ing section might seem, to a lay spectator, to be unpromising. The 
problem with which they are contending is that of dealing with ‘the 
‘enormously great’, and they are seeking to solve this problem by a 
technique of diminuendo. This looks rather like courting the fate met by 
Achilles in the famous logical puzzle of his race with the tortoise, The 
logical conditions laid down for registering the runner's progress deny 
to him, a priori, the possibility of ever reaching his goal. The exclusive 
use of the microscope, on the unconvincing assumption that this, or any 
other, instrument is an omnicompetent tool, is, I should say, the funda- 
mental and permanent weakness of sociology, if this assumption is 
really of the essence of its operational creed, as Postan seems to hold 
‘This is also a particularly serious weakness in an approach to 


1 M. Postan in The Sociological Review, vol xxviii (1936), pp. 62-63. 
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the study of human affairs at a time when the problem of quantity is the 
major problem in this field. This point has been neatly put by Bagby. 


"It would be a great thing if someone could invent a “‘macroscope”, an 
instrument which would ensure that the historian would see only the 
larger aspects of history and would blind him to the individual details. It 
is only by remaining at this higher level of abstraction that we can hope 

decipher the principal patterns of historical change, to identify the 
"forces", whatever they are, that have made the World what it is today, 
++ It is the very broadest regularities for which we should first search, 
since these are likely to be necessary for the explanation of any smaller 
phenomena." 


‘These precepts apply, of course, not only to historians but to all students 
of human shire; Including sociologists, 

Contemporary sociologists and social anthropologists have also been 
criticized by Bagby on several other grounds. One of these is that their 


‘studies have been primarily static in nature, more concerned with social 
structure in the present than with its development in time. Yet [as Bagby 
justly comments] it is precisely the developments, the changes in the lives 
‘of many human beings over the course of centuries, which are of major 
interest to the student of history.’* 


They are, indeed, of major interest to all students of human affairs, 
under whatever label they happen to do their work, since human affairs 
are never visible except as being on the move, whatever may be the 
angle from which one i looking at chem, 

agby goes on to point out? that the studies undertaken by contem- 
porary sociologists ‘are dependent on direct observation and tend to 
neglect some of the important aspects of group life’, and that, ‘in addi- 
tion, while their science theoretically with’ the structure and 
functioning of all societies, in practice their studies have very largely 
been confined to European societies or those of European origin’, and 
that ‘their concepts and methods are therefore not, on the whole, de- 
signed for universal application’. All these observations of Bagby's may 
be valid as criticisms of current sociological practice. But there is not 
anything, inherent in sociology itself, to prevent sociologists from re- 
medying the present defects in their work that Bagby criticizes. It is 
open to them to enlarge the scope of their operations. Bagby himself 
mentions* that ‘Max Weber . . . saw the necessity of comparing the 
social structure of our own with those of the other civilizations if we 


E 
kind among individual primitive peoples’. It looks, in fact, as if sociology 
needed only the necessary time to extend its geographical horizon 


3 P. Bagby: Culture and History, pp. 128 and 158. 
3 Ibid. pp. 9-10. Cp. p. 185. 
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from the West to the World as a whole. There also seems to be no 
reason why it should not replace the rather abstract method of studying 
social phenomena in cross-section by the more realistic one of studying. 
them in time-depth. The crucial question for sociology would seem to 
be whether it is or is not indissolubly wedded to the use of the mental 
microscope as its exclusive instrument, It is to be hoped that it is not, 
since the study of human affairs cannot afford to see any of the present 
approaches to it stultified. 

On the historical side the problem of bridging the gap between human 
beings and social phenomena in our intellectual comprehension of 
human affairs has been attacked in the present generation by a method 
which seems promising in itself and which has, in fact, been vindicated 
already by some brilliant successes. This 'prosopographical method 
tries to bring social mythology down to earth by taking, for its initial 
units in a study of some social phenomenon, as large a number of the 
relevant acts of as large a number of participating individuals as the 
state of the extant information allows." In this approach the ideal would 
be, presumably, to make an exhaustive survey of all relevant acts of all 
individuals concernéd, and then to give an account of the social pheno- 
menon in view in terms of generalizations from these data. But, apart 
from the philosophers’ doubts about the logical validity of induction by 
complete enumeration; it is, in practice, impossible, in any investiga- 
tion into human affairs, to survey these exhaustively. Even where one is 
dealing with a small and more or less closed circle of dramatis personae, 
and where also the accessible information about each of them is com- 
paratively copious, what remains undiscovered will still far exceed what 
has been brought to light, even if we have conducted our researches 
with the utmost possible skill and industry. Accordingly, when the 
prosopographical historian has built the first section of his ‘pontoon to 
the maximum length allowed him by his supply of personalia, he has to 
prolong it by a different form of structure. If he is to give himself any 
chance of reaching the other side of the gap between the personal acts 
of individuals and social phenomena, he must extend the reach of his 
information about personalities by generalizing from this with the aid 
of such devices as sampling and statistics. 

In this procedure the prosopographical historian’s technique is the 
inverse of the sociologist’s. It is one, not of diminuendo, but of crescendo. 
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‘The method would to be a more promising one, in itself, for 
grappling with the problem of quantity by which the historian and the 
sociologist are both confronted. It is also more promising because of the 
fortunate coincidence that, at the very time when historians have been 
taking to a method that has led to their seeking help from the procedures 
of sampling and statistics, these procedures have been gaining in potency 
through the acquisition of new experience and new equipment. In the 
present generation the art of sampling as been applied to human affairs 
in many fields—for instance, in the study of the preferences of con- 
sumers of goods and casters of votes with a view to trying to predict 
what their future choices are going to be. Contemporaneously, the 
science of statistics has been developing its mathematical apparatus and 
has been supplying itself with ministering jinns in the shape of elec- 
tronic computers. These electronic ‘brains’ cannot, it is true, serve as 
substitutes for human minds. They cannot take the initiative in pro- 
pounding questions or in formulating problems. But when once a 
problem has been formulated by a human mind in the terms of binary 
arithmetio—giving the machine the simple choice of answering ‘yes’ 
or 'no'—the jinn can perform the calculations demanded of him by his 
human master on a colossal scale in almost no time. ‘Thanks to the 
sudden rise of the new science of cybernetics, it now looks as if human 
ingenuity, with the leviathan-power of an electronic Briareus at its 
command, may eventually succeed in bridging the gap between social 
Phenomena and the acts of individual human beings by starting from 
the prosopographical historian’s point of departure and using the con- 
trivances of sampling, statistics, and electronically-operated computers 
to carry the human mind across the gap between the two banks. 

For making the prosopographical approach to the problem of bridg- 
ing the gap between human beings and institutions, the most favour- 
able situations are obviously those in which a relatively small minority 
of the participants in a society, constituting a more or less strictly 
closed social circle, control between them one or more of their society's 
more important institutions, or even the society’s whole life. The smaller 
the number of both the human beings and the institutions that are 
involved, the simpler the prosopographical researcher's task will be, 
and this for several reasons. The number of the units, of both the pere 
sonal and the institutional order of reality, with which the researcher 
will have to deal, is then likely to be manageable; and the persons con- 
cerned, being all of them privileged and some of them eminent, are 
likely to be fairly well documented. Prosopography lends itself, in fact, 
particularly well to the study of the management of social affairs by 
oligarchies—military, political, economic, or ecclesiastical. It has been 
applied, for instance, with notable success, to studies of the eighteenth- 
century political oligarchy in the United Kingdom and of the Roman 
aristocracy during the last two centuries of the republican regime, 
especially the final decades that are documented by Cicero's letters and 
speeches and by an increasing flow of Latin inscriptions. In these two 

lds brilliant pioneer work has been done in England by two scholars, 
born elsewhere, Sir Lewis Namier and Professor Sir Ronald Syme, who 
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have paid England the compliment of settling there and doing their 
Iife-work in an English intellectual environment. Two other oligarchies 
that have been studied in a comparable way are Alexander the Great's 
officers and the Prophet Muhammad's companions. The Venetian 
oligarchy and the Roman Curia would, no doubt, lend themselves to 
the same method of historical research, The richest mine of all is prob- 
ably the series of Chinese dynastic histories, since these are on the grand 
scale and are organized partly on 'prosopographical lines. A considerable 
section, of each of them is alloted o biographical nots of di 
tinguished persons, and these not only in the political line. A beginni 
has already been made with the use of these Chinese materials for & 
prosopographical approach to the study of Chinese social phenomena 

ve development of the relations between the Topa barbarian invaders 
of North China and the Confucian gentry within their domain has been 
studied in this way by W. Eberhard,? and the materials for a similar 
study of the corresponding relations of the Confucian gentry with the 
Manchu invaders have been sorted out and published by A. W. 
Hummel? 

Perhaps most human institutions, communities, and societies, at 
most times and places, have been managed by minorities of the total 
number of human beings concerned, even when and where the institu- 
tions have been officially democratic. Oligarchy has been common be- 
Cause the two antithetical human tendencies to take a lead and to follow 
One seem to be unevenly distributed as between different individuals, 
even though there may be something of either tendency in everyone. 
This question of leadership is discussed further at other points in this 
volume.* Without needing to adopt any particular conclusion about it, 
Wwe can see that, while a considerable sector of the total field of social 
affairs has been oligarchically managed in the past, there is also a large 
Sector in which oligarchical management is at any rate less conspicuous, 
Moreover, this more democratic sector seems likely to increase rela- 
tively in the future, as hereditary privilege is progressively whittled 
away by the graduated taxation of wealth and by the free education of 
ability. Furthermore, even in the most oligarchically, or indeed monar- 
chically, managed society, in which the material and spiritual amenities 
Of culture are withheld from the majority of the participants in the 
society in question, every one of these obscure individuals will, neverthe- 
lese, make his or her infuence felt, in some infinitesimal degree, in the 
shaping of social events by human action. Accordingly, if oligarchy 
Were a necessary condition for making an episode of human affairs a 
Suitable subject for prosopographical treatment, this method would not 
be an effective one for dealing with human affairs in general. Fortunately 
itis at this point that the new mathematical and electronic aids to the 
art of sampling and to the science of statistics will come to the prosopo- 
grapher's rescue. They will enable him to cope with units in far greater 

1 W. Eberhard: Das Toba Reich Chinas (Leiden, 1949, Bril); Conquerors and Rules 
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numbers than could ever be handled by single human minds that did 
not have this Briarean apparatus at their command. Present scientific 
and technological progress in this sphere make it not unreasonable to 

that the prosopographical study of human affairs, after its 
brian startin à field in which the numbers are amall enough to be 
manageable without the use of apparatu, will prove able, with the help 
of apparatus, to extend its operations into fields in which, without this 
help, the numbers would be unmanageably great." 

Tt looks, then, as if there were faiciy good prospects of bridging the 
gap between human beings and social phenomena from the prosopo- 
Eraphical side, if not from the sociological side. In any case, whether the 
prospects are good or bad, we cannot afford to abandon our attempts to 
solve this problem, for that would mean abandoning the study of 
human affairs, and we certainly cannot afford to do that. To conduct 
this study successfully, we have to pursue three studies in conjunction: 
the study of human beings, the study of social affairs, and the study of 
the relations between these two different orders of reality. So we must 
resist any suggestion for abandoning any one of the three, whether the 
motive inspiring the suggestion is defeatism or is prejudice. We must 
Tess the historlans’ prejudice against the analysis of social phenomena 
and the investigation of regularities and uniformitis in these. Equally 
we must resist the social philosophers’ prejudice the narration of 

icular events and particular acts of particular individuals. Both 
of inquiry are indispensable; the two can, and in fact do, co- 
exist; and, unless they are simultaneously pursued, it will be impossible 
to make the study of human affairs intelligible; for these will not 
intelligible till human beings and social phenomena have been brought 
into an intelligible relation with each other by either the prosopo- 
graphical approach or the sociological approach or both. 


4 THE DISTORTING EFFECTS OF DEVICES FOR REDUCING THE 
QUANTITY OF INFORMATION 

Hellenic thinkers despised particulars in principle as being intellec- 
tually contemptible, and esteemed generalities as being intellectually 
admirable. In their practice they were more catholic than in their 
theory}? for they produced a galaxy of great historians, including emi- 
eat ponents of the prosopegraphical method, such ta Plutarch, who 
presented the whole panorama of Graeco-Roman history in his series of 
llel lives, and the ‘doxographers’, who recorded the doctrines of the 
Hellenic philosophers in their personal contexts. The Hellenic theory 
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on this issue was introduced into the modern Western World at the 
Italian Renaissance and was not jettisoned when Hellenism in general 
suffered its defeat in the seventcenth century “Battle of Ancients and 
lerns' [ellenic prejudice against taking account of particulars 
and individuals in the study of human affairs was maintained by the 
Western philosophers of the eighteenth-century French school; and it 
was not killed by the reaction against it in the nineteenthccentury 
Romantic Movement. It has still found active and able representatives 
in the present generation. Philip Bagby, for instance, suggests, in his 
prolegomena to the comparative study of civilizations, that 


‘it is perfectly possible to admit that occasionally individuals do affect 
culture and still to maintain that the elucidation of cultural processes and 
the broader features of experience which affect them is the most promising 
method of making historical events intelligible. From this point of view, 
the part played by individuals will be seen as a random or inexplicable 
clement.” 


Bagby argues* that, though individuals may affect what other people 
do, they do not affect the way in which they do it. He also emphasizes the 
social, as opposed to the individual, contributions to inventions. It is well 
known that the last step in making an invention is often taken almost 
simultaneously, and apparently independently, by several individuals 
and the reason is that all of them alike are really drawing much more on 
a collective and cumulative advance in knowledge and understanding 
than on their own individual genius. Cultural growth releases individ 

genius that is always potentially present.* "The man of genius... is, in an 
even more intimate sense than the ordinary man, the product of a 
society and a culture.’s "The dichotomy between great men and social 
forces is a false one. ... Great men are precisely the points of intersection 
of great social forces.” "The appearance of a succession of great philo- 
Sophers, musicians, or artists ina given country and century appears to be 
an amazing coincidence unless we recognise the social character of these 
achievements, the social fund of knowledge, techniques, and aspirations 
which reach their summits in the careers of a few outst indi- 
viduals.” ‘Granted that gifts are individually congenital, it is the cul- 
tural setting into which they are born which makes or prevents their 
realisation. ‘What we are wont to call “great men” are those among 


many more individuals of above-average ability who happen to get born 
in a time and place and society the patterns of whose culture have 
formed with ale 
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ripeness to allow the full capacities of these individuals to be realised 
and expressed.” 

Kroeber points out® that there is ‘a correlation between realised 
genius and opportunity given by stage of a civilization's development. 
If an individual genius does make a discovery for which society is not 
ready, this discovery will be ignored, as Mendel’s was, till society has 
caught up with the genius intellectually.* ‘Watt's invention of the 
steam engine fitted into the practical needs of British industry in the 
eighteenth century far more than Hero's invention into the economy of 

ellenistic or Saracen culture.’s 

A. R. Burn suggests that the reason why the prophets of the ‘Axis 
Age’ made their appearance and won their followings more or less 
contem; ly was that, by that time, large populations had been 
detril as a result of the development of towns in the Bronze Age, 
while traditional beliefs had been discredited by the subsequent decli 
and fall of the bronze-age civilizations, ‘It was not the personalities of 
these great men that were unique, but the opportunity. If they had lived 
earlier, they could have been poets, but not the prophets that they 
Were. ‘The effectiveness in society of even the most original individual 
thought is a social achievement. The thought of a prophet cannot be 
preserved without disciples; and every gospel requires a praeparatio 

lia! Burn goes on to suggest? that ‘the only two recorded higher 
religions to emerge in “primary” civilizations . . . were “abortive” 
Because the traditional polytheleme were not yet sufficiently discredited 
These two higher religions had been deliberately invented by two 
the Pharaoh Ikhnaton and the Inca Viracocha, as responses to the. 
of their individual situations. At the beginning of the process 
of detribalization, ‘among the first men to feel acutely the stresses, the 
loneliness, and the need for heroism in their position as individuals were 
kings and chiefs’. In these two cases the lonely individual's isolatedness 
defeated his attempt to cure his loneliness by communicating a con- 
sciousness of the same distress to his fellow human beings and persuad- 
ing them to adopt a common remedy of his devising. ‘Any fool can 
devise a more consistent system than exists, but even a despot rarely 
can institute one’ 
Bagby argues that the influence of so-called ‘great men’ on 
pu affairs [nire pem the role piae 
leaders and military commanders.? The denti The Soci Science Reseach Coa, 
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situation, including the traditions of the group, all contribute’. This is 
of course, true.! We seize upon the actions of ‘great men’ as explanations 
of social events because some of their acts are on record and are ascer- 
tainable, whereas most people's acts have passed into oblivion. To 
reduce the role ascribed to individuals to its true proportions is a valu- 
able intellectual exercise. The distinction between an individual and his 
social and cultural environment is, in truth, an arbitrary and artificial 
one; though the drawing of it is also the essential first step towards 
beginning fo think about human affairs at al 

in Bagby's mind an eighteenth-century depreciation of the role of 
individual human beings in social and cultural human affairs is re- 
inforced by a twentieth-century pessimism about the practicability of 
coping with the problem of quantity if once the study of individual 
persons and particular events has been admitted to be necessary. 


‘It is . . „ impossible as a practical matter to trace all the influences 
which have led to the formation of the character of an individual in the 
past, The evidence is simply not available. And, similarly, .. . the task of 
tracing individual interactions anywhere but in the very recent past far 
exceeds our powers... We do not have sufficient evidence to 
establish the sequence of event level and, even if we had, we should. 
not have the time to study it in all the necessary detail . . . This is prob- 
ably the major reason why history has proved unintelligible up to date. 
Our inveterate and natural habit of conceiving [of] human events at an 
individual level has led us to persist in a hopeless undertaking. 


‘The undertaking is not truly a hopeless one if there is any force in the 
considerations that have been set out in the present chapter; and, if we 
were to be so faint-hearted as to abandon the dern we Should be 
landing ourselves in a truly hopeless situation. Bagby's solution for 
problem of quantity int stay of human affairs is to exclude indivi- 
dual human beings from his purview. 
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“What we are talking about are regularities in the behaviour of groups 
of human beings, ways of doing things. Individuals and their actions 
are abstractions on a different level from that on which we propose to 
conduct our investigations.’ 

Individual human beings and social human phenomena are certainly 
alike in being abstractions from Reality, and different in being abstrac- 
tions from it on different levels. The making of abstractions is, as we 
have seen, of the essence of the activity of thinking. But this operational 
necessity brings with it distortions in our mental picture of Reality 
which we must be striving perpetually to correct, and we can cor- 
rect them only in so far as we can achieve the intellectual tour de force 
of recombining what we have distortingly put asunder. We are depriving 
ourselves, in advance, of the possibility of performing this needful but 
particularly difficult intellectual operation if we rule out any one of our 
abstracted facets of Reality from further consideration, Historians are 
making this mistake if they propose to rule out the study of regularities 
and uniformities in social phenomena. Bagby ‘a making the seme mis- 
take in reverse in his proposal to rule out individuals and their actions. 
Any inquirer, following any line of approach, is free—or it might be 
nearer the truth to say ‘bound’—to make any abstraction that seems to 
him promising for operational purposes; but, ifthe investigation that he 
is trying to conduet isto be fruitful, he must eventually reassemble the 
fragments into which, for temporary working purposes, mentally 
dissected the realy seamless web of human aitaita- 

Proposals to leave human beings out of account or to leave social 
patterns out of account in the study of human affairs are not the only 
‘arlants of the idea of tying to cope with the problem of quantity by a 
recourse to intellectual surgery. There is also an old habit of cutting 
the study up into separate ‘disciplines’, and there have been a number 
of suggestions for cuting it down by cutting out of ital but some single 
one of Man's major activities, or all but ode single track in mankind'a 
multiple movement through space-time. All such attempts at a solution 
bysimplification are defeatist in their spirit and distorting in their effects. 

Ad. Ihave noticed, in surveying criticisms of my own work, 
that a number of critics have used up a number of lines of print in dis- 
cussing, in all earnestness, whether I am justified, as an historian, in 
dealing with theological, philosophical, and sociological issues, and 
conversely whether, if I do behave like a theologian or perhaps like a 
poet, Lam entitled to call myself an historian? These solemn discussions 
seem to me to make no sense apropos of intellectual work. They imply, 
T think, the tacit drawing of an analogy between intellectual work and 
public administration. As I see it, this analogy does not hold; and 
scholars who fancy that something is gained by drawing it are, I should 
say, convicting themselves of being intellectual mandarins. I speak from 
some experience of both worlds, since, in the course of the First and 
Second World Wars, I have spent nearly ten years of my working life, 
all told, as a temporary civil servant. 

D 
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In this, to me, alien world I have had an experience that has been 
common to many outsiders who have had an inside glimpse of it. I have 
been partly amused and partly exasperated by the civil service’s occupa- 
tional disease of ‘departmentalism’. ‘This business is—or is not—our— 
or your—department’s affair’; ‘this file is—or is not—for my—or for 
our attention. Though officially just a department of one almighty 
Sovereign state, each department is de facio an independent 4 
power’, and this not only in Japan, but also in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Even over trivialities, and this even in war-time, 
departments conduct diplomatic negotiations with each other with 
portentous gravity and at extravagant Perhaps this departmen- 
fm may lave something w be id for in pubis adminiseaton on 
an elephantine scale. On this scale orderliness is genuinely so important 
that itis not altogether paradoxical to argue that form matters more than 
substance and that the approved procedure must be followed even when 
this thwarts the achievement of desirable results. Short of admitting 
‘his, tis perhape plausible to suggest, in the light of a formidably large 
dossier of experience, that this state of mind, which seems charac- 
teristically and reprehensibly ‘bureaucratic’ to outsiders, is in any case 
inevitable in a world of professional administrators on a large scale. 
My quarrel is not with the civil servants; it is with scholars who 
gratuitously import the bureaucratic state of mind into the field of 
intellectual inquiry. 

In this field the bureaucratic approach is not only incongruous 
obstructive; for, in intellectual inquiry, freedom isthe breath of life and 
formalism is, not a d, but a shackle, There is nothing to be said 
for breaking up the study of human affairs into the so-called ‘ 

"These have grown up haphazard, independently of each other. In 
consequence there are overlaps between them and also gaps that are 
covered by none of them. The relations between them have never been 
reviewed or revised on a rational plan. Indeed, any suggestion that this 
should be done would be likely to arouse hot opposition. The feeling 
between the votaries of the different intellectual disciplines is almost as 
bad as it is between the adherents of the different higher religions. There 
are historians for instance, who do not admit that sociology is e legiti- 
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philosophers, again, who take up a corresponding attitude towards 
logy. 

ach aditudes are not only absurd but obscurantist if it is true that 
dialectical debate is the source of advances in knowledge and under- 
standing,’ and that, the wider the field of discussion, the greater the 
chance of striking out fruitful new ideas. When each disci; line draws in 
its horns and CE Iro x Laina 4 'mor Erie 
progress is being sabotaged; for there can be no exchange of ideas 
between the inmates of windowless houses; and the cutting of inter- 
disciplinary communications is the more damaging because the tradi- 
tional boundary walls between the disciplines are unplanned and 
arbitrary. ‘If we throw aside . . . administrative considerations and look 
at the problem itself, we see that the difference between the pl her 
and the historian can only be one of degree and emphasis. TI 
conventional barriers are particularly cramping at a time, such as that 
through which we are now living, in which knowledge and under- 
standing are in flux, and in which successive increases in both of them 
are making repeated revolutionary changes in the configuration of the 
whole of our praat landscaj 

What is needed now is a ruthless demolition squad, armed with the 
intellectual equivalent of atomic artillery, to batter the traditional inter- 
disciplinary dividing walls down to the ground. This would restore the 
natural unity of the field that has been cut up, for so long, by these 
encroaching enclosures. No doubt, at all times and in all intel tual 
situations, the huge field of human studies needs to be parcelled out for 
operational purposes. But the partitions should be provisional only, 
and they should be demarcated by transferable hurdles, not by embedded. 
stone walls. Or, if we think Bi the study of human affairs as being a 
house of many mansions, we should construct it, not like a Western 
house, but like a Japanese house, in which the internal arrangements can 
be given any ‘number of alternative configurations, interchangeable at 
a moments notice, because the interior is divided up by movable 
screens, not by walls that are Xt fixtures’, 

Meanwhile, among some followers of each of the existing disciplines, 
there seems to be an increasing assertion of each discipline's claim to 
separateness and independence, and an increasing desire to keep their 
own discipline's monadic blank walls erect along their litional 
comes: This rising temper is significantly like that of some of the 
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nationals of each of the contemporary local states. On the plane of 
politics, states are counterparts of disciplines on the plane of intellectual 
inquiry. So perhaps this common temper gives the key to the anxiety 
that is being shown to preserve the traditional intellectual partitions 
from being demolished. This anxiety is manifestly perverse in an age in 
which these traditional partitions have become obvious impediments to 
the advancement of knowledge and understanding; and at first sight 
such perversity seems strange. It may be accounted for in the diehard 
champions of the departmental disciplines, as it certainly is accounted 
for in those of the parochial states, by a dread of the unknown situation 
that awaits them, out in the open, in boundless space, if the familiar 
walls of the present voluntary prison houses are torn down. This anxiety 
may be natural, but it is neither rational nor expedient. It offers no 
basis for a constructive policy. It needs to be combated and overcome. 
‘Specialisation has . . . prepared the way for a new universalisation, but 
there is not yet any recognition of this truth, and hardly any use is yet 
being made of this opportunity." The objective has been defined by 
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A. L. Kroeber in language that is less militant and more statesmanlike 
than mine, Kroeber believes 'the time to be near when efforts for closer 
federation in the united sciences may well come from students of 
culture’. "This great unity’, he declares, is the true study for the student 
oe 1 deal with the problem of 
If partition is a wrong way of trying to ith the problem of 
quankty inthe feld of human studies, so is omission; and this applies 
equally to both the main devices for lightening the human mind’s fast- 
Increasing cargo. One of these is to pick out one of Man's plural activi- 
essay, politics or economics or technology or religion—and to give 
this the status of a master-activiy with the implication that the other 
activities may and should be ignored except in so far as they can be 
treated as being subordinate to the single activity that has been given 
pride of place. This device would certainly simplify the problem of 
quantity by drastically reducing the number of phenomena to be taken 
into account? It involves us, however, in insuperable difficulties as 
soon as we try to carry it out. These difficulties are discussed in the 
annex to the present chapter,? so we need not go into details here. The 
other device is as old as human nature itself, or indeed as life, since it is 
2 patent reflection of the self-centredness that is inborn in every living 
organism. It is based on the assumption that the inquirer's own re 
civilisation, community, or parish in the inquirer’ own generation is 
the culmination of all human history, without even adding the proviso 
‘up to date' 4 On this scheme the inquirer gives himself licence to ignore 
everything in human affairs that docs not lead up to his own ‘here and 
now’. This egocentric device would, of course, reduce the number of the 
phenomena as effectively as the ‘master-activity’ device would; but, like 
that device, this one, too, is impracticable. Now that all the histories of 
all the societies, in all agos and in all parts of the World, have been pooled 
in one all-inclusive intellectual heritage, accessible to the whole 
race, it is no longer possible to present history as a single- track lino 
reaching its terminus in the short-lived contemporary generation of a 
“Chosen People’. 


5. THE NEED FOR SIMULTANEOUS CULTIVATION OF PANORAMIC 
AND MYOPIC VISION 


If the problem of quantity cannot be eluded by any device—not, for 
instance, by trying to narrow the field, and not by trying to subdivide 
it—we have to grapple with the stark difficulty of overcoming the dis- 
parity between the overwhelming mass of the data and the limited 

2 A Le Kroeberi The Nature of Culture, p. toti and 19: Keogbers suggestion that 
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capacity of a single human mind. There is no escape from the formidable 
requirement that we must each of us attempt to take a panoramic view 
of the whole field;* and, considering how vast this is by comparison 
with our intellectual powers, we have to face the truth that our panora- 
mic view is bound to be a superficial one.* Superficiality is a defect about 
which we cannot afford to be complacent, because it exposes us to the 
risk of misconstruing Reality,» and the whole purpose of intellectual 
inquiry is to come as near as possible to seeing Realty as it is. How are 
we to correct our superficiality? The defeatist remedy is to avoid it by 
renouncing the panoramic view that exposes us to it; but this means 
renouncing the endeavour to arrive at any understanding of human 
affairs. A more constructive remedy is, not to seek to avoid superficiality 
at this prohibitive price, but to try to counterbalance it by aiming at 
thoroughness in some fraction of the total field.* This fraction must be 
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small enough for us to be able to achieve thoroughness here without 
to devote so much of our energies to this that we have not enough 

left over for taking even the most superficial panoramic view as. 
‘Critical method, objective approach, and comprehensive synthesis can 
and must go together.” ‘Critical research on the one side and compre- 
hensive understanding on the other side can be counted on to give each 
other mutual support. 

Tf we agree that the solution of the problem of quantity lies in com- 
bining the panoramie with the myopic view, perhaps we shall also 
that, in the present state of intellectual knowledge, understanding, and 
technique, we must be prepared to go to extremes in each of these two 
antithetical lines of attack on our problem. Considering the vastness of 
the current increase in the amount of what there is to know, our pano- 
ramic view must have the sweep of the view caught from the window of 
an aeroplane aloft in the stratosphere. Considering the minuteness of 
the current work that is being done by both the sociologists and the 
psychologists, our counterbalancing view must penetrate to the depth 
that is reached by a well-driling apparatus. Since the radius of our 
panorama will be almost infinitely long, that of our drill-hole will have 
to be almost infinitesimally short. After all, when one is using a power- 
drill in quest of oil or water, it is a matter of course that one’s drill-hole 
should have a shorter diameter than the shaft of a spade-dug well. 

‘This counterbalancing intellectual activity of doing microscopic x 
on a minute arca ought to be an eff 
to the danger inherent in the panoramic view’ inevitable superficiality. 
If we know, from practice, what thoroughness is, we shall not mistake 
‘superficiality for it; and, if we see our superficiality for what it is, we 
shall at least be on our guard against the misconstruction of Reality to 
Which it lays us open. Conversely, in our mi ic work, we shall 
be put on our guard, by our concurrent use of the telescope, against the 
misconstruction of Reality to which we are exposed by myopia, The 
crux of microscopic work is that its thoroughness within its own tiny 
area does not give the inquirer any information about the relations 
between this area and its setting in the general field of which it is a part; 
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and, unless and until one sees the object of one’s study in its setting, 
‘one does not know or understand the object itself, however thoroughly 
one may have analysed its internal anatomy. An oil- does not 
sink capital in a boring until he has made a wide geological survey of the 
whole region for which he holds a prospecting option. If he made a 
boring at random, and tried to judge its prospects exclusively on the 
materials brought to the surface by the drill out of this single narrow 
hole, he would soon lose his employer's money and his own job. A three- 
dimensional test would be a reckless undertaking without the guidance 
of a previous two-dimensional survey—just as, conversely, the two- 
dimensional survey would yield no precise knowledge of the contents of 
the sub-soil if it were not followed up by a three-dimensional test. 

"This means that the panoramic and myopic approaches do not only 
benefit, both alike, by being made concurrently, but need each other's 
complementary services so much that no inquirer can afford to neglect 
‘either of them. Either approach has its own inherent weaknesses; but 
the remedy for these weaknesses is, not to abandon the approach in 
which they arise, but to pursue the other approach as well. If we pursue 
both approaches at once, we shall be giving ourselves a chance of bring- 
ing the strong points of each of them to the rescue of the weak points of 
the other. On the other hand, if we sought to get rid of a weakness by 
abandoning the approach in which it arises, we should end by abandon- 
i approaches and consequently abandoning all inquiry. 
in turn, means that inquirers who concentrate on the bird's-eye 
view and those who concentrate on the fiy’s-eye view are, not natural 
enemies, but natural, and indeed indispensable, allies. As Ranke puts it, 
"research cannot be damaged by being brought into relation with a 
universal standpoint. Without the universal, research would lose its 
fire; without research, conception would degenerate into fantasy." If the 
specialist and the generalist were inevitable enemies, each would have 
to fight himself, as well as his colleague, since we have seen that, which- 
ever of the two approaches may be the more attractive to a particular 
inquirer, he must also learn to follow the other approach, too, to some 
extent, asa means of insuring against falling into his preferred approach's 
pitfalls. Which of the two approaches is to be preferred by each of us is 
a matter of personal choice, and each of us will make his choice in 
accordance with his temperament. There is room, and need, for any 
number of inquirers of both schools. The one thing for which there is no 
room is civil war between them and within the bosoms of each of them. 
"This necessity for concord and co-operation seems to be better under- 
stood, and better practised, at present by the students of non-human 
nature than it is by humanists. On this point, we humanists would be 
well advised to follow the good example set by inquirers in other fields. 

1 "Die Beziehung suf cin Allgemeines kann der Forschung keinen Eintrag thun: 
Jones warde diese Elen, chis dies die Aufsonang in a Hin nn 
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V. THE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE 
STUDY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 


"T EB end fox n comprebanaiva andy of human affairs is in- 
spired by several motives. Some of these are permanent and some 
temporary; some are disinterested, some self-regarding. The strongest 
and most estimable of these is curiosity. This is one of the distinctive 
traits of human nature, No human being seems to be altogether without 
it, though the of its strength varies enormously as between 
different individuals. In the field of human affairs, curiosity prompts us 
to seek a panoramic view in order to gain a vision of Reality that will 
make it as intelligible as is possible for a human mind. ‘History certainly 
justifies a dictum of Einstein, that no great discovery was ever made in 
science except by one who lifted his nose above the grindstone of de- 
tails and ventured on a more comprehensive vision.'* Š panoraraic view 
will at any rate be a less misleading reflection of Reality than a partial 
vies? And, while it is true that in the search for knowledge and under- 
standing, as in all human activities, human achievements are never 
complete, it is one of Man's virtues that he has the intelligence to be 
aware of this and the spirit to go on striving, with undiminished zest, to 
come as near to his goal as his endowment of ability will carry him. 
Another motive for the quest for a panoramic view of human affairs, 
and indeed of the whole of the phenomenal universe, is more self- 
regarding, The phenomena appear to be innumerable, and the Universe 
infinite, to the diffracting human mind; and this experience of being 
adrift in a boundless sea, without chart or compass, is terrifying for a 
being whose powers are finite. In this disconcerting human situation our 
first recourse is to make believe that the ocean is not as big as it looks; we 
try to play on it those tricka of partition and omission that have been 
noticed in the preceding chapter; but, in playing them, we see through 
them, and then the only recourse left to us is the formidable one of trying 
to fling our mental net over the Universe as a whole. Needham points 
out? that ‘one of the greatest stimulatory factors of primitive science’ 
was ‘the need for at least classing phenomena and placing them in some 
sort of relation with one another, in order to conquer the ever-recurring 
fear and dread which must have weighed so terribly on early men’. 
In the Sinic World this universal human response to the psycho- 
logical challenge of the consciousness of infinity took the form of 
the development of a set of symbols—eight trigrams and sixty-four 
hexagrams—generated by working out all the possible permutations 
and combinations of sets of lines, some unbroken and some broken. 
These lines seem to have represented sticks—some short, some long— 
that had been used originally for magical operations. ‘Originating from 
what was probably a collection of peasant omen texts, and accumulating 
a mass of material used in the practices of divination’, this scheme of 
1 M. R: Cohen; The Meaning of Human History, p. ato. 


2 See E. E Y. Hales, quoted on p. 647. 
3 J Necdham: Seients and Ciotat în China, vol. Ü, p. 396. 
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visual configurations, in its canonical presentation in the classic called 
The Book of Changes (I Ching), ‘ended up as an elaborate system of 
symbols and their explanations! "What seems to show through’ a 
number of passages in the commentaries on the I Ching by Chinese 
philosophers 


‘is the effort made by the School of Naturalists and the Han Confucians to 
erect the figures made by the long and short sticks into a comprehensive 
system of symbolism containing in some way all the basic principles of 
natural phenomena. Like the Taoists, they were looking for peace of 
mind through classification.'? 


Primitive societies are not the only societies, and the Sinic is not the 
only civilization, in which an anxiety in the presence of infinity has 
spurred human minds to try to bring infinity under mental control. In 
the rise of Hellenic science, as in the rise of its Sinic counterpart, one of 
the stimuli was the urge to set bounds (perata) to a Universe that pre- 
sented itself as boundless (apeiron). In the modern Western World the 
‘same anxiety has been rekindled on the academic level since the introduc- 
tion of the Chinese system of grading intellectual ability by the test of 
written examinations—the more so because this innovation in Western 
education coincided in date with the sudden rapid increase, discussed 
in the last chapter, in the amount of what there was for examinees to 
know. A Westerner nowadays may have been educated, during fourteen 
or fifteen impressionable years, with the immediate object of passing 
successive examinations, and he may emerge from this ordeal in the state 
of mind of a perpetual examinee with an infinite number of things to 
learn and only one working lifetime before him for learning them—a 
hopelessly short term for acquainting himself with infinity, even if he 
were to make this his exclusive life-work. 

‘Ad hominem, I still vividly remember my discomfort in emerging in 
this state of mind, in the summer of 1911, from the final examination at 
Oxford for the School of Literae Humaniores. I immediately started 
‘out to read all the surviving sources for Hellenic history in the Greek 
and Latin languages that 1 had not read already while T was preparing 
for the examination that I had now passed. I soon realized that, even if 
I succeeded in reading every word that there was to be read about 
Hellenic history both in Greek and Latin and in the languages of the 
modern Western World, I should be chasing a receding horizon that 
would lead me on, beyond Hellenic history, into the histories of all the 
other human societies within Western knowledge. This time the term of 
my penal servitude would be, not just two and a half years or fourteen; 
it would be the rest of my life, with the culminating examination post- 

ned to the other side of death. Must I really spend the rest of my life 

iving in fear of a post-mortem examination by Rhadamanthus? 

was a melancholy state of mind to have fallen into on the threshold of 
adult life. I was delivered from it unexpectedly by finding myself 
making something out of the new knowledge that I was taking on board. 

In the course of my post-examinational reading I had been comparing 

* Ibid, p. 304 A 2 Ibid, p. 338. 
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facts and figures mentioned in Xenophon's continuation of Thucydides’ 
history with facts and figures mentioned by Thucydides himself. These 
were data about the numbers and organization of the Lacedaemonian 
army at successive dates. I had been looking at these data eynoptically, 
crying to make out the relation in which they stood to each other, and I 
now found that I had been unconsciously producing the nucleus of a 
paper on ‘the Growth of Sparta’. This was something that I had never 
done before, and the realization that I had been doing it gave me im- 
mediate psychological relief, In doing something with the innumerable 
phenomena, I had ‘fixed’ them in the American usage of the verb ‘fix’ 
as well as in its literal meaning. I had found a pattern in the apparent 
flux, and, in finding this, I had made the flux less menacing to me. Of 
course, the little batch of data that I had managed to deal with in this 
way covered only a tiny patch of the boundless field of human affairs, 
but I had made a beginning. Now that I had ‘fixed’ one bit, I need not 
despair of being able to do the same with the rest. Without knowing it, 
I had taken the first step towards producing, not only a paper on Sparta, 
but the present book. 

‘This anxiety in face of the phenomena spurs human minds, always 
and everywhere, into ‘fixing’ the phenomena by finding a pattern in 
them; but it has been accentuated in the present-day world as a result 
of the World’s sudden unification by means of modern science and 
technology. The same unprecedented scientific and technological 
advances that have unified the World by ‘annihilating distance’ have put 
it into mankind’s power to annihilate itself by making war with atomic 
weapons. We are now waking up to the truth that we have uninten- 
tionally put ourselves in a new position in which mankind may have to 
choose between the two extreme alternatives of committing genocide 
and learning to live henceforward as a single family." The human race’s 
survival is now once again in doubt for the first time since Man estab- 
lished his ascendancy over non-human nature—a feat that he achieved 
part way through the Palaeolithic Age. This time it is human nature that 
threatens mankind with extinction. The recurrence of the ancient 
threat from this new quarter is a challenge to all human beings to 
subordinate their traditional parochial loyalties to a new paramount 
loyalty to mankind itself. The recurrent threat's source in human nature 
is a challenge to us to study human affairs in order to bring them under 
control. 

In a world that has been unified in both space and time, a study of 
human affairs must be comprehensive if it is to be effective.? It must 
, 3 Among many other contemporary observers, J. Romein testifies that, in our day, 
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include, not only the whole of the living generation, but also the whole 
of the living generation's past. In order to save mankind we have to 
earn to live together in concord in spite of traditional differences of 
religion, civilization, nationality, class, and race. In order to live to- 
gether in concord successfully, we have to know each other, and know- 
ing each other includes knowing each other's past, since human life, 
like the rest of the phenomenal universe, can be observed by human 
minds only as it presents itself to them on the move through time. 
Historical forces can be more explosive than atom bombs? For our 
now urgent common purpose of self-preservation, it will not be enough 
to explore our common underlying human nature. The psychologist's 
work needs to be supplemented by the archaeologist's, the historian's, 
the anthropologist's, and the sociologist’s. We must learn to recognize, 
and, as far as possible, to understand, the different cultural configurations 
in which our common human nature has expressed itself in the different 
religions, civilizations, and nationalities into which human culture has 
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come to be articulated in the course of its history. ‘All of human history 
is relevant to present and future human needs." “The knowledge of the 
history of mankind should be one of mankind's common possessions’? 

‘We shall, however, have to do more than just understand each other's 
cultural heritages, and more even than appreciate them. We shall have 
to value them and love them as being parts of mankind’s common 
treasure and therefore being ours too, as truly as the heirlooms that we 
ourselves shall be contributing to the common stock. Without the fire 
of love, the dangerous fissures in mankind’s social solidarity cannot be 
annealed. Danger, even when it is as extreme as ours is today, is never a 
sufficient stimulus in itself to make men do what is necessary for their 

. Itisa poor stimulus because itis a negative one. A cold-blooded 
calculation of expediency will not inspire us with the spiritual power to 
save ourselves. This power can come only from the disinterested pur- 
suit of a positive aim that will outrange the negative one of trying to 
avoid ecl destruction;? and this positive aim can be given to men by 
nothing but love. 

In mankind’s present situation a demand for a comprehensive view of 
human affairs is to be expected. Indirect evidence that this demand is, 
in fact, being made today comes to light incidentally in some of the 
critiques of earlier volumes of the present book. Some of this evidence 
carries conviction, because it is the testimony of critics who hold that 
the book has had a more favourable reception than it deserves. They 
explain this lack of judgement, as it seems to them, on the publice pat 
by suggesting that people are now making this demand for a compre- 
hensive view and that they have welcomed my work uncritically because 
they foel tha it i at lest giving them something of what they want. 

X, Chase, for example, suggests that ‘persuasive theorists do not 

. exert their strongest influence because of the logical air-tightness of 
their theories, but rather because they fill an unconsciously felt vacuum. 
with the force and urgency of their moral passion’. Tangye Lean sees? 
qme performing the role of an exponent of a particular cultural situation, 
embodying my contemporaries” anxiety over the problem of existence, 
their obsession with the spectacle of decay, chad brags dece ee to 
face with death, and their burning desire to find some way of overcoming 
their own transitoriness and securing immortality. As A. G. Bailey sees 
t ‘clearly this book answered a deep-felt need of people beset with the 
anxieties and uncertainties of the twentieth century. Christopher 
Dawson suggests? that one reason why my work has found some accept- 
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ance is because it is a study of the civilizations. These have now become 
realities that cannot be ignored. J. F. Leddy suggests! that itis because 
people in our time want to see the World as a whole and to find some 
‘meaning in its history. J. Romein says that my work is valuable in 
giving 4 real world-view, and that I have done something to help in 
overcoming the opposition between East and West. H. Kohn says? 
that a sense of unity will be my contribution to an understanding of 
things. T. J. G. Locher finds* that ‘our age is asking for a total vision, 
pow thatthe World has grown together into so close à unity, This super. 
human task is the one at which Toynbee has tried his hand.'5 Other 
critics, too, have made the point that I have tried to take a comprehensive 
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view of history, without going into the question whether my work has 
been well received, or whether, if it has been, its t at compre- 
hensiveness is what has won it favour. The purpose for which the 
point is made by most of them is to go on to say—as Locher does in the 
passage from which I have just quoted—that, in attempting this, I have 
‘obviously attempted the impossible, or that, for whatever reason, I have 
failed to achieve my aim.' If the critics quoted in the present paragraph 
are right in holding that my work has been well received and that its 
attempt at comprehensiveness accounts for this, then the other testi- 
monies to this attempt at comprehensiveness indirectly give further 
support to the view that there is a genuine demand for such attempts in 
the present-day world, 

One of my critics has compared earlier volumes of this book to a 
‘palace’ in which ‘the rooms . . . are over-furnished to the point of 
resembling a dealer's warehouse’.* This reviewer must also be a thought- 
reader; for I have often thought of myself as a man moving old furni- 
ture about. For centuries these lovely things had been lying neglected 
in the lumber-rooms and attics. They had been piled in there higgledy- 
Pigeledy, in utter disorder, and had been crammed so tight that nobody 
could even squeeze his way in to look at them and find out whether they 
were of any value. In the course of ages they had been accumulating 
there—unwanted rejects from a score of country houses. ‘This unworthy 
treatment of these precious pieces came to trouble me more and more; 
for I knew that they were not really junk; I knew that they were hei 
looms, and these so rare and fine that they were not just provincial 
curiosities; they were the common heritage of anyone who had any 
capacity for appreciating beauty in Man's handiwork. At last I found 
that I could not bear this shocking situation any longer, so I set my 
‘own hand to a back-breaking job. I began to drag out the pieces, one by 
one, and to arrange them in the hall. I could not pretend to form a 
final judgement on the order in which they should be placed. Indeed, 
there never could be a final judgement on this, for a number of attractive 
different orders could be imagined, each of them the right order from 
some particular point of view.) The first thing to be done was to get as 
many of the pieces as possible out into the open and to assemble them 
in some order or other. If once I had them parked down in the hall, 
T could ace how they looked and could shift them and re-shift them at 
my leisure. Perhaps I should not have the leisure; perhaps the pre- 
liminary job of extracting these treasures from the lumber-rooms and 
attics would turn out to be as much as I could manage with my single 
pair of hands.* If so, this would not matter; for there would be plenty of 
timeafterwards for other people to rearrangethe pieces, and, no doubt, they 
would be doing this again and again as they studied them more closely 
and came to know more about them than would ever be known by me. 
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‘This furniture-shifting job is, of course, David's kind of work, not 
Solomon's; and the time when Solomon's achievement will be feasible. 
is now only just dawning. 

"There is as yet no history of humanity, since humanity is not an 
organised society with a common tradition or a common social conscious- 
ness. All the attempts that have hitherto been made to write a world 
history have been in fact attempts to interpret one tradition in terms of 
another, attempts to extend the intellectual hegemony of a dominant 
culture by subordinating to it all the events of other cultures that come 
within the observer's range of vision.’! 


"This has certainly been true up to now, It is true, for instance, of the 
presentation of world history in the Old Testament, in Hellenic litera- 
ture, in the Chinese dynastic histories, and in Western historians’ works. 
If a Western historian does not fall into the egocentric error of making 
all history lead up to the point reached in the West in his own generation, 
he is likely to fall into another error, only one degree less egocentric, 
with which I, for instance, have been charged, with some justice, by 
a number of my critics; He is likely to use Hellenic history, which lies 
in the background of his own Western history, as an exclusive ‘model, 
not just as one out of a number of alternative possible models, for 
elucidating the configuration of history in general in the current age of 
the civilizations, 

Since the World is now being unified as a result of Western inven- 
tions, and therefore, initially, within a Western framework, one or 
other or both of these characteristic Western distortions of the true 
picture of world history are likely to persist for some time and to die 
hard. Nevertheless, it is already possible to look forward to a time when 
these Western distortions of the true picture, and all other distortions of 
the kind, will be replaced by a new vision of the past seen from the 
standpoint, not of this or that nationality, civilization, or religion, but of 
a united human race. If mankind does respond to the challenge of its 
present self-imposed ordeal by saving itself rom self-inficted genocide, 
this will have been the reward of a common effort to transcend all the 
traditional divisions and to live as one family for the first time since 
mankind made its first appearance on this planet, This union sacrée in 
the face of imminent self-destruction will be, if it is achieved, Man's 
finest achievement and most thrilling experience up to date. From the 
new position of charity and hope which Man will thereby have won for 
himself, all the past histories of the previous divisions of the human 
race will be seen, in retrospect, to be so many parts of one common 

ric heritage. ‘They will be seen as ending up to unity and as open- 
ing out, for a united human race, future prospects of which no human 
being could have dreamed in the age of unfettered parochialism, 


1 Che Damaon: The Dynamics of Wold History, p. 273+ 
2 See p. 161, footnote 1. iá 
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VI. THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZING A 
COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 


1. THE USE AND ABUSE OF SIMPLIFICATIONS 


HE enterprise of trying to organize a comprehensive study of 

human affairs is stil in its pioneering stage. The pioneers task i 
to open up the jungle by blazing trails. If he does this well, he will have 
opened the way for his successor the surveyor. 

‘To do well in this preliminary reconnaissance work means satisfying 
two requirements, The trails must follow the lie of the land, and the 
blazing must be clear enough to give guidance to the next comer. The 
trails must link up the key points in the landscape by the shortest 

racticable routes. The blazing must be unmistakable. If the pioneer is 
Titerate, he will chart his trails and his blazes on a sketch-map; and as 
a map-maker he enjoys a licence. His task is the practical one of ensur- 
ing, as far as may be humanly possible, that the next comer shall not 
miss the way that the pioneer has found and has opened up. Therefore, 
in drawing his sketch-map for the next comer’s use, the pioneer may 
take it upon himself, at his own discretion, to simplify the pattern and 
to te the prominence of the outstanding features of the land- 
scape. He may take these liberties legitimately on two conditions. The 
first is that he must limit these deliberate cartographical distortions of 
Reality to the minimum necessary for his purpose of giving plain guid- 
ance. The second condition is that he must not try to pass his sketch- 
map off as being anything but what it is. He must make it clear that it is 
a sketch, not a survey, and that it is therefore not definitive but pro 
sional. He must, in fact, note on it a warning for all future users that it 
not only may be superseded, but will be, and will be soon. It will be 
superseded the sooner, the better the pioneer has done his work; for, 
the better he has done it, the faster the legion of surveyors will be able 
to follow his reconnaissance up by triangulations that may prove to be 
at least ‘semi-permanent’. 

Pioneers are not the only map-makers to whom the pioneer's licence 
is customarily allowed. It is also granted to the modellers of relief- 
maps, though these, unlike pioneers in the wilderness, have all the 
resources of science and technology at their disposal in their workshops. 
Relief-map modellers sometimes deliberately misrepresent Reality by 
presenting altitude out of scale to area, and they do this for the reason 
that leads a pioneer to misrepresent Reality on his sketch-map by 
simplifying it. Their first concern, like his, is to give the users of their 
map clear guidance; and a relief-map that did not exaggerate altitude 
‘out of proportion to area would give little more guidance than a two- 
dimensional map would give. It is well known that a model of the globe, 
with the unevenness of its surface reproduced in scale with the extent of 
its area, would look no rougher than an unpealed orange. The differences 
in altitude between mountains and valleys, plateaux and plains, would 
be difficult to discern without the aid of a powerful magnifying-glass 
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and would be less legible to the finger than the embossed lettering in a 
braille book. The heights and depths must be exaggerated, quite out 
of scale with the area of the globe's surface, if a relief-map is to be 
serviceable. It is therefore mere common sense to model a relief-map in 
these disproportionate dimensions. This is, however, legitimate only if 
the modeller takes care not to leave the prospective user under any 
misapprehension. He must make a declaration of the scale on which the 
heights and depths are shown in his model, and of how this stands to the 
as it is in Nature; and he must display this schedule prominently 
enough for it to be impossible for a user to overlook it. 

In previous volumes of this book I have allowed myself the pioneer's 
and relief-map modeller's licence, and I make no apology for this, If I 
had not done it, I should not have been able to find my own way, not to 
speak of giving myself a chance of providing guidance for anyone else. 
T do, however, plead guilty to not having signalled to my readers what I 


was doing. I was hardly conscious of this myself, since my mind was all 

the time intent, first and foremost, on bringing out the salient features 

in the vast landscape that I was trying to explore. I have paid the penalty 

of being censured, both in general and over particular points, for having 

tacitly made the features more salient in my model than they are in 
ature. 


simplification"? But C. Trinkaus pronounces* that the 
my formulae are too crude; and T: J, G. Locher likewise finds that my 
presentation is too simple, one-sided, and subjective, and that I pus 
my points too far. E. I. Watkin passes the same judgement with a 
philosopher's discrimination. 

“We believe that there are patterns in human history, and we are con- 
vinced that Professor Toynbee has discerned a pattern, a rhythm which 
does in fact exist, and has assigned many true causes at work to produc 
it. But we also think that the complication of factors in human history is 
so great that no pattern is repeated so regularly and is so clearly discernible 
as Professor Toynbee maintains. . . . In many respects we prefer Mr 
Dawson's simpler scheme. . .. That is not to say that we think Christopher 
Dawson's scheme, or indeed any other, is to be simply accepted spa 
of Arnold Toynbee’s. None is wholly false, none wholly true. are 
more or less partial views of a pattern more complex than any, but also, 
for that very reason, more imperfect." 


I will give some examples, noticed by my critics or by me or by both, 
of distinctions, contrasts, or turning-points that come out sharper, in 
my presentation of them, than they are, perhaps, in reality. — 

primordial dichotomy is the distinction between consciousness 
and the subconscious level of the psyche. It is primordial because it is 


See Chapter I, ad init, 2 In Toynbee and History, p. 347- 
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consciousness that generates our awareness of the phenomenal universe. 
Tt would seem, then, that the frontier of consciousness ought to be 
delineated firmly, but ‘firmly’ is not, of course, the same thing as 
‘sharply’, The border between consciousness and the unconscious or 
subconscious may be, in reality, more like «threshold (men) han like 
a demarcation line (limes). M. Savelle observes! that the line between 
subconscious impulse and purely intelligent choice or planning is not, 
in truth, a sharp one. M. R. Cohen notes? that we must not ignore 
either the unconscious or the states intermediate between unconscious- 
ness and consciousness. 

In applying the myth of challenge-and-response? I may sometimes 
have drawn too sharply the distinction between the two parties to the 
encounter. I have, though, taken account of the truth that the parties 
are not necessarily in reality the separate individual personalities that 
they are represented as being when they are brought on to the stage as 
dramatis personae in a mythological drama. I have cited* Saint Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, chapter vii, verses 24-25, as an example of the 
drama’s taking the form of an encounter between conflicting spiritual 
forces within a single soul. If we depersonalize the word ‘encounter’ by 
calling it ‘dialectical interaction’, it is evident that this can take place 
between two or more entities of a number of different kinds. It seems, 
indeed, to be one of the fundamental rhythms of Reality as this presents 
itself to human minds, It is also, I believe, characteristic of the pattern 
of dialectical interaction that it should be serial one transaction leading 
on to another, and this to another again—and that, if and as the chain 
of dialectical interactions prolongs itself, there is a tendency for the 
field of action to be transferred from the outer to the inner world of the 
party responding to this succession of challenges, 

One of the types of encounter to which the myth of challenge-and- 
response applies is the interaction between Man and his environment, 
both human and non-human.” M. Postan observes! that the notion of 
challengeand-tesponte ‘might have enabled, Professor Toynbee. to 

ich farther than the biologists and sociologists have so far done. 
in abolishing the artificial abstraction of the object from the environ- 
ment’. J. K. Feibleman remarks? that I have discovered, in discussing 
the geneses of civilizations, that ‘human society is only for certain 
marrow purposes a valid isolate’, but that I then drop this discovery and 
try to explain all human affairs from inside. O. H. K- Spate makes th 
same criticism with greater precision. ‘Environment taken by itself” 
a meaningless phrase; without Man, environment does not exist.’ 
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There is a danger of setting up a false duality and so creating chicken- 
and-egg questions of priority." Toynbee and Ellsworth Huntington 
“both fall into the fallacy that there is, or can be, such a thing as en- 
vironment “taken by itself”? "The facts of geography are the facts as 
they are approached. . . . This world, without Man, is not environment, 

‘not our world"—and, in illustration of int, Spate cites* the 
‘piscine geography’ so brilliantly and amusingly sketched by Rupert 
Brooke ina poem in which the key-note line is: “There shall be no more 
land" say fish.’ In reality, as Spate points out, ‘environment’ alway 
means ‘the environment of people x’, ‘and x is a variable, even if 
environment is not’. "The environment affects us through the idea 
formed of it.” 

Spate's critique is penetrating and conclusive. It immediately calls to 
mind a number of dramatic illustrations of its truth. For example, the 
nineteenth-century diplomatists? idea of a desert was that it was a 
region of no economic or political value because it was incapable of 
supporting life. Accordingly, while they were prepared to haggle, and, 
in the last resort, to go to war, over a few square metres in Alsi or 
Oregon, they amicably partitioned the Arabian Desert and the African 
Sahara by blithely drawing straight lines of enormous length across small- 
scale maps. In this cavalier way they disposed of the sovereignty over 
vast areas which, in the atlases of the day, were the ‘perfect and abso- 
lute blank’ commended as the ideal kind of map by the Bellman in 
Lewis Carroll's The Hunting of the Snark. During the late-nineteenth- 
century partition of Africa between European states there was an 
occasion on which Lord Salisbury—under fire in the House of Commons 
at Westminster for having acquiesced in the annexation of startli 
‘numbers of African square kilometres by France made the celebrated 
reply that most of this territory that he had let slip was ‘very light soil. 
Some of it, however, was the soil under which the French oil-prospec- 
tors have recently discovered what they believe to be rich oil-bearing 
strata; and the time has passed when diplomatists nes 
ahay frontiere inert Sahara or sabia were carece The 
desert-girt Buraymi oasis is at this moment an object of acrimonious 
dispute between the governments of Sa'udi Arabia and Great Britain. 
"The ‘idea formed" of a desert has in fact been transformed—in regions in 
which deserts overlie an oil-bearing subsoil—by the late-nineteenth- 
century discovery of the economic value of mineral oil and the twen- 
"iet century development of techniques for tapping it at ever greater 
depths below surface-level. The Arabian desert is just as inhospitable 
to life today as it ever was, yet it has now become a key part of the 
environment of the peoples of Western Europe. Similarly, in the second 
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century B.C, the forest-clad Po Basin, which had been a wilderness for 
Gallic squatters in its glades, was transformed into a new Italy by 
Roman peasant pioneers who approached it with the tools and the will 
to cut down the trees and plough the fertile soil that the Romans’ 
Gallic predecessors had never dreamed of disputing with the native 
oakwoods.! This Old-World tale has been repeated in North America 
within the last three centuries. The forests in which the pre-Columbian 
human fauna had been content to cultivate the glades, and the prairies 
on which they had been content to hunt the buffalo, have been brought 
under the plough by Roman-hearted West European invaders. In 
truth, ‘unto everyone that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance; but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath’.* 

In reality, then, the distinction between a challenging environment 
and the people challenged by it is a fiction of mythology. "The facts are 
as approached.) The environment is not just another name for its 
material constituents. It means these material constituents as they 
appear to human beings who have—or have not—the will and the means 
to master them. Everything within a human being's physical reach and 
mental range is part of that human being. His self is, in fact, potenti- 
ally coextensive with the Universe.‘ If Man's environment were really 
distinguishable as a separate entity from Man himself, Man's mastery 
of his environment—an achievement on which his existence depends— 
would never have been a possibility, any more than a human mind could 
apprehend phenomena, or God create the World, if there wero really a 
great gulf fixed between the parties to these two other kinds of en- 
counter. Logically, then, I have been put in the wrong. To draw the 
vulgar distinction between Man and his environment is scientifically 
inadmissible. I confess my sin, but must continue to commit it, and this 
for the reason that compels Spate himself to commit it in company 
with me. The reason is that, in the study of geography, as in all other 
kinds of thinking and creation, to tell the absolute truth about Realit 
is to say the last possible word, and therefore to debar oneself from 
further research, discovery, and increase in understanding. Man and his 
environment are fictitious products of an unwarrantable mental fission 
of a monolithic Reality. This may be the truth, but the declaration of it 
puts a full stop to all further thinking about human affairs. In fact, the 
proof of Spate's proposition is double-edged. Quod erat demonstrandum. 
turn out also to be quod est absurdum. The truth is that ‘segmentation is 
humanly inevitable, ie. essential to sane observation’ 

Five other distinctions that I have drawn too sharply—as I have now 
come to believe, on reconsideration—are those between leading minori- 
ties and the masses, between minorities that are creative and those that 
are merely dominant, between creativity itself and uncreativeness, 
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between inspiration and mimesis, and between originality and diffusion. 
‘These distinctions, too, are, I believe, indispensable instruments for 
mental operations with human affair. I also believe that they are valid 
as far as they go, but I admit to having sometimes pushed them farther 
than is legitimate.* The differences between individuals in point of 
character and ability are evidently great enough to be a factor of capital 
importance in the determination of the course of human affairs. But all 
magnitudes are relative; and I could not maintain with any conviction, 
even if I wanted to, that the magnitude of these innate differences 
between individuals is so great as to require us to sort out mankind into 
what, in effect, would be ivo or more diferent species.’ T believe in the 
uniformity of human nature, as well as in the uniformity of Nature in 

| and I hold this belief in two senses. I believe that the likenesses 

tween the ‘finest’ and the ‘crudest’ specimens of the genus homo— 
supposing that we can define what we mean by ‘fine’ and ‘crude’ in this 
context—are greater and more pertinent to the conduct of social rela- 
tions than are the differences between them. I also believe that these 
innate individual differences, such as they are, are distributed evenly, on 
the average, among all the so-called races into which mankind has 
classified on the basis of physical criteria.* It goes without saying that 
they are distributed evenly as between the members of different social 
classes;$ as between the partakers in the different cultures; and as 
between the adherents of the different higher religions. I also admit that 
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no minority that has taken a lead has ever succeeded in doing this solely 
in virtue of its creativity and through the charm exerted by the attrac- 
tiveness of this. Even the least domineering leadership has never been 
able to dispense entirely with some element of force," though it is also 
true that, conversely, even the most domineering leadership has never 
been able to maintain itself by force alone without some minimum 

of consent on the part of the governed. In previous volumes of 
this book I have, I think, underrated the effect of force in human 
affairs? I need not go into this point here, as I deal with it in another 
place in this volume. For the same reason, I also need not here go into 
my anthitheses between ‘inspiration’ and ‘mimesis’ and between 
originality and diffusion, except to mention, by anticipation, that both 
antitheses have been bridged by a middle term: A. L. Kroeber's sug- 
gestive concept of ‘stimulus diffusion’, This, too, is dealt with in this 
volume in another place.* 

T have also drawn too sharp a dividing line between ‘civilizations’ and 
‘primitive societies’ and have confounded with each other, under the 
sweeping term ‘primitive’, different kinds of societies that have as good a 
claim as the civilizations have to be treated as distinct species.’ The 
development of human culture has, in fact, been a movement in which 
there have been more than just two steps. Civilization has been heralded 
in the Old World by a Neolithic type of culture, and in the Americas 
by a ‘Formative’ type, that were transitional between earlier types of 
culture and the civilization into which the Neolithic and the ‘Formative’ 
Culture respectively blossomed It might be judged—though such 
judgements are inevitably subjective—that the cultural transformation 
through which the Neolithic and the ‘Formative’ culture came to be 
superseded by the culture that we call ‘civilization’ was less revolutionary 
than the previous transformation through which these transitional 
cultures themselves had emerged from the Palaeolithic. The sharpness 
of the transition from the Neolithic culture to the Old-World civiliza- 
tions of the first generation was miti an intermediate culture, 
the Chalcolithic; and both the Old-World Neolithic culture and the 
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American ‘Formative’ culture were certainly more akin to the civilization. 
by which they were followed than either of them was to the Early 
Palaeolithic Culture.' At this point again, however, the transition was 
not sharp. Between the Early Palaeolithic and the Neolithic culture 
there were at least two intermediate types: the Late Palaeolithic and the 
Mesolithic; in the Americas the Old-World Mesolithic culture has a 


generation the rate of acceleration has been keyed up to an unprece- 
ted pitch; and we are having to face the questions whether there may 
not be a limit to the amount of cultural change to which human nature 
can adapt itself within a single lifetime, and whether we may not be 
approaching this limit or ethaps exceeding it, 

in the past the impact of cultural change has been softened by a 
persistent survival of the old, side by side with the new. Each successive 
new type of culture has been embraced whole-heartedly and thoroughly 
by no more than a minority, and, even within this minority, ancient 
cultural habits have held their own. Hunting, for instance, which was 
one of Palaeolithic Man’s two staple ways of winning his livelihood, has 
survived into the age of civilization as a highly appreciated form of 
‘sport’; and in the form of fishing, which has proved to be its most 
efficent and least rapidly exhaustible form, hunting has remained a 
staple part of Man’s economy. Even now we are only just beginning to 
poses ing in the sea by the method of deliberate cultivation that 
we have been following on the land since the Old-World Neolithic and 
the American ‘Formative’ age. 

In more general terms it may be said, with truth, that, although 
all but a tiny fraction of mankind is to be found today within the 
ambit of one or other of the living civilizations, the so-called ‘dead’ 
civilizations still survive in the legacies that they have bequeathed to the 
living civilizations and in the ‘renaissances’ that they have evoked in the 
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histories of these. More than that, the Neolithic culture of the Old 
World and the ‘Formative’ culture of the Americas still survive in the 
living civilizations or—it might be more accurate to say—under their 
surface; Something between two-thirds and three-quarters of the 
living generation of mankind is accounted for by a peasantry that is still 
in the Neolithic state of mind and is virtually still leading the Neolithic 
way of life notwit ing the fact that they have long since learnt 
to use some of the metal tools and other pieces of Post-Neolithic equip- 
ment.that have been invented in the nurseries of civilization within 
last five or six thousand years.* Again, it may be said, with truth, that, 
is to be 


All the same, the influence of the civilizations and the higher religions 
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action. Human culture is, in fact, now stratified, like the surface of the 
planet on which it subsists, in a heap of layers that still remain distinct 
enough from each other to provide a decipherable record of a series of 
passages of history. It has still to be seen whether our current 'post- 
modern’ civilization, with its unprecedented penetrative power, will be 
able to perform the unprecedented feat of fusing all the diverse strata 
of society into a single homogeneous social magma with the consistency, 
and perhaps the savour, of processed cheese. Meanwhile, it is evident 
that the different strata of culture have not only been more numerous 
than I have allowed for, but have also been less sharply divided. They 
have coexisted with each other, and there has already been much mutual 
interpenetration. My over-simplified antithesis between just one 

of primitive culture and just one succeeding age of civilization has to be 
corrected accordingly. 

Thave also been criticized for having exaggerated the sharpness of the 
demarcation between one civilization or higher religion and another. 
Here, I think, it is my critics who are in error. They have mistaken an 
operational procedure of mine for a definitive account of my view of 
Reality, and they have fallen into this error in spite of my having, in this 
case, certainly made it clear what I was doing. In introducing my notion 
of a civilization as being ‘an intelligible field of study’, and in illustrating 
this idea by taking the Hellenic example of a civilization as my working 
‘mode’ T took note, at the very beginning of this book, of che relativity 
of the separateness, in reality, of any unit that one might pick out. 
r instance, at this early stage, that the Hellenic and the Western 
ivilizations were related to each other by a link which I labelled 
pparentation-and-affilation'. I noted that the Christian Church had 
played something like the role of a chrysalis in the transition from the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Society to the genesis of the Western. 
I noted that Christianity itself had arisen out of an encounter between 
‘two civilizations, the Hellenic and the Syriac. I noted that, in modern 
times, the Western Civilization had had encounters with almost every 
other living civilization and pre-civilizational culture. I gave a plan of 
the whole book in which I showed that I did not intend to confine 
myself to a comparative study of civilizations in which I should be 
treating these, provisionally, not only as if they were so many specimens 
of their species, but also as if each specimen were entirely self-contained 
and therefore entirely intelligible if studied by itself. I announced my 
intention of going on to study the contacts between civilizations—both 
those between contemporaries and those between non-contemporaries 
that are commonly described as being renaissances of a ‘dead’ civiliza- 
tion in the course of the history of a living one. And I did eventually 
carry out this intention in volumes viii and ix. It is true that some of the 
charges against me, on the ground that I had treated civilizations as closed 
systems, were made in reviews of the first two batches of volumes. But 
in each batch the plan of the whole book was printed and displayed 
‘conspicuously, and this ought, I think, to have led the critics to suspend 
judgement on this point, pending the publication of the promised discus- 
sion of ‘contacts’. On this point, therefore, I feel no conviction of sin. 
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I have also been criticized—in this case, rightly, I think—for having 
painted in too strong colours the contrast between the state of a civiliza- 
tion in its growth stage and its state after it has broken down, if it 
happens to be one of the civilizations that have come to grief. E. I. 
Watkin and C. Trinkaus? contend that I distinguish these two stages 
from each other too sharply, and P. A. Sorokin? that my "uniformities of 
emt and decine so largely fani and are not borne out by the 

A. R. Burn contends that ‘there is no real distinction between’ my 

“‘growing” and “broken-down’ civilizations in point of brutality or “radia 
tion by charm”. He illustrates this contention from Hellenic history. 

"The seventh and sixth centuries, the period of the most rapid growth 
of Greek culture, are known in political history as the "Age of the 
‘Tyrants”: a period of violent, often bloody, and at times atrocious class- 
conflict and revolution, affecting precisely those cities which took the 
most active part in the transformation of Greek society, and in the 
efflorescence of a new art.’* 


Richard Pares, too, contends that periods of growth are not, in fact, 
periods of harmony; and other critics have made the same point with 
to particular features in my picture. 

. Altree observes, with regard to Sinic history, that the spirit of 
the Sinic Civilization was militaristic and ive throughout the 
Shang and Chou periods, and that the intensification of warfare in and 
after the seventh century B.C. was due, not to any spiritual change from 
bad to worse, but to an increase in the means of making war and in the 

izes to be won by it (the introduction of iron tools, draft animals, 
irrigation, and manure strengthened the economic sinews of war by 
increasing productivity and so providing a larger surplus, beyond the 
requirements of bare subsistence, for expenditure on war, while the 
growth of cities created a market economy which, in its turn, accumu- 
ated stores of grain large enough to be worth raiding). M. Watnick 
contends that creative and wnereative minorities are not confined 
respectively to periods of social growth and periods of social disintegra- 
don in the senses in which T use these terma, J. K. Feibleman remarka 
that the social maladies, and the attempted remedies for them, that I 
depict, are not confined to periods of social disintegration. O. Handlin 
makes the same point, with regard, in particular, to archaism and 
futurism.'° A. H. Hanson makes the point that disturbances, unrest, 
and revolutions are normal elements in the process of history at ali 
times." P. A. Sorokin,? R, H. S. Crossman, and A. R. Burn'^ point out 
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that barbarians have not been assimilated peacefully by expandi 
civilizations when these were in their groti sense or batanes, auk 
by the Hellenic Civilization before 431 mc. Barbarians have alwa 
resisted attempts to subjugate or expropriate them, in whatever state. 
aggressive civilization may happen to have found itself at the time. This 
is true, and Burn is right in saying! that 


‘the hostility of the barbarian west towards Greek expansion, even while 
it continues to import and to be stimulated by Greek works of art, cul- 
minates in the “barbarian reaction” of the sixth century, in which mem- 
bers of every unconquered people with which the Greeks were in contact 
take part, as allies or hired warriors, in the concerted efforts of Carthage 
and the Etruscans to halt the Greek colonists . . . and to expel them." 


Burn here puts his finger on a distinction that I have missed, though 
it is essential for a proper presentation of the point that I have been 
trying to make about the diference in the attitude of the barbarians 
towards a neighbour civilization in different phases of this civilization’s 
history. The point is that people feel and act differently on the cultural 
and on the political plane. ‘The common experience of sharing, or 
appreciating, the same culture does not deter different political com- 
munities from fighting each other, and, conversely, fighting each other 
does not deter them from sharing, or ‘appreciating, the same culture. 
Englishmen who were fighting Germans in the First and the Second 
World War did not lose their love of German music or cease to think of 
it as being their music; and Germans who were fighting Englishmen in 
the same wars did not lose their love of Shak "s plays or cease to 
think of these as being theirs. Similarly, the barbarians who resisted 
Greck aggression by force of arms in the ‘growth-stage’ of the Hellenic 
Civilization continued, as Burn testifies, to feel the attraction of the 
civilization and therefore went on Hellenizing themselves voluntarily. 
On the eve of Hellenism’s fifth-century catastrophe, Ducetius, the 
Sicel patriot who had led his Sicilian fellow barbarians’ last forlorn hope 
in their struggle to throw off the yoke of the aggressive colonial Greek 
city-state Syracuse, went into exile at Corinth, Syracuse’s mother city 
in Continental Greece, and eventually returned to Sicily in order to 
found in his own country a city-state on the Hellenic pattern. 

‘Other barbarians fought the Hellenes, as Ducetius fought them, from 
beginning to end of the long history of the Hellenic World's relations 
with its barbarian neighbours; but the Hellenic Civilization did not 
Captivate all barbarian leaders of resistance movements in all chapters of 
the story, as, in the earlier chapters, it had captivated Ducetius and his. 
predecessors. There came a time when barbarians became unwilling to 
receive the Hellenic Civilization without giving it a distinguishing twist. 
of their own, or even unwilling to receive it at all. This change in the 
barbarians’ attitude towards Hellenism is, I believe, a verifiable historical 
event, and an important one. I also believe that it was due, not to a 
change in the barbarians’ own spirit, but to a change in the character of 
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the Hellenic Civilization with which they were in contact. This change 
was, in fact, the change for the worse that I have sought to indicate in 
coining my terms ‘growth’ and ‘disintegration’. On the level of feling, 
the difference in the state of things before and after this change has been 
well put by D. B. Richardson.* Participants in a growing civilization 
feel, he notes, an ‘exultation’, based on their religious sense, which may 
be described as ‘exaltation’. On the other hand, there is an absence of 
exultation among participants in a civilization that is in decline. 

Besides being criticized for having drawn a distinction between 
‘growth-periods’ and ‘disintegration-periods’, or at any rate for having 
painted the contrast between the two in excessively strong colours, Í 
have been criticized for trying to determine too precisely the moment at 
which the change that I call the ‘breakdown’ of a civilization occurred, 
In general, Pieter Geyl, for example, finds the sharpness of my demarca- 
tions between different phases of history unconvincing * In particular, 
I have been criticized—for example by H. Michell P. A. Sorokin,* 
den Boer,‘ J. F. Leddy,‘ M. S. Bates; D. M. Robinson, and A. R. 
Burnt for having picked out the year 431 B.C. (the date of the outbreak 
of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War) as a moment at which the 
Hellenic Civilization brought upon itself a ‘breakdown’ from which it 
never succeeded in recovering. I have come across only one reviewer 
GF Vogt)” who has endorsed this date of mine, and he has endorsed it 
only after much hesitation. 

Are ‘epoch-making’ events realities, or are they figments of the 
imagination? I do not know what has been the experience of other 

xople, now alive, who were grown-up at the time of the outbreak of 
the First World War in August 1914. For me that moment has been 
“epoch-making’ ever since. My lifetime, viewed in retrospect, is still 
divided into a 'pre-gr4' and a ‘post-1914’ period as sharply as the 
traditional Western scheme of chronology divides all history into nC 
and‘a.p.’ At the moment of the outbreak, in 1914, of a great and evident- 
ly fateful war in the society into which I happened to have been born, I 

it myself suddenly understanding what (it seemed to me) Thucydides 
must have felt at the moment of the outbreak of war in his society in 
431 c. Leddy suggests" that I have been too much impressed by 

'hucydides' point of view and that this is what has led me to make too 
much of the date 431 3.c.—as, in Leddy’s opinion, I have done: Actually, 
it was my own experience in A.D. 1914 that made me appreciate what 
"Thucydides had felt in 431 B.C., and made me endorse Thucydides" 
view Of the importance ofthe prestar whose history he resclved, there 
and then, to write. Whatever may be the verdict of posterity on the 
historical importance or unimportance of the year A.D. 1914 in Western 
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history, I remain convinced, on reconsideration, that the ve 
history has already justified—and this conclusively— Thucydides’ judge- 
ment of the importance of what happened to the Hellenic Civilization 
in the year 431 B.c. Moreover, 431 B.C. and A.D. 1914 are far from being 
the only dates that have been singled out by contemporaries and by 
posterity as being ‘epoch-making’. Alexander's passage of the Hellespont, 
the nativity of Jesus, the hijrah of Muhammad, the first landfall of 
Columbus in the Americas, and the landfall of the Mayflower are a few 
of the more celebrated cases in point. 

‘The criticism of my practice of singing outa definite date to mark the 
‘epoch-making’ event of the ‘breakdown’ of a civilization has also been 
put in more general terms. Richard Pares castigates! my ‘habit of 
pinning a long and complicated process to one or two salient events in 
order to dramatise it’. A. H. Hanson also objects? to my treating long 
chains of events as being consequences of particular decisions taken by 
particular individuals at particular moments. It is, for instance, an 
inadmissible simplification, Hanson considers, to trace back to some- 
thing done by Pope Gregory VII in the year 1075 the character of all 
subsequent Western history. 


“I£ one is prepared [he sums up] to reduce the complexity and variety of 
history to such a single cause-and-effect stream, any important decision 
can be made into the “first cause" of a whole series of events, within the 
category to which it applies.” 


In a similar vein Sir Ernest Barker asks? whether the West can really 
have been on the wrong track, as I suggest that it may have been, since 
the time of the Emperor Frederick I] Hohenstaufen; J. F. Leddy pro- 
nounces* that it is fantastic to suppose that events in the time of the 
Roman Empire could have been determined by things that had hap- 
pened hundreds of years earlier. E. Dyason comments’ that, when one is 
called upon to regard, as the cause of the ‘breakdown’ of civilization in 
Egypt, event that occured 1700 years before its final dissolution, it is 
ifficult to give the weight which Toynbee gives to their evidence. 
Philip Bagby enunciates? a general law of historical causation to the 
effect that a cause must be proximate as well as adequate, and, like 
Leddy, he finds in this a ground for questioning my view that what 
happened in the Hellenic World in 491 p.c. exercised a continuing efect 
‘on the whole subsequent course of Hellenic history. 
Bagby's law would seem to be difficult either to validate or to 
apply because of the intrinsic relativity of the key word ‘proximate’. Its 
ing depends entirely on the chronological horizon that we happen 
to choose, and we have a choice between any number of alternatives: 
there is no criterion for deciding that any one of these is the proper 
horizon, and that the others are inadmissible. If we take for our horizon 
Tn The English Historical Review, vol. xxi, No. 279 (April, 1956), p. 260. 
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the beginning of the Modern Age of Western history, then only those 
events will be proximate that have been remembered and recounted to 
us by our grandparents, and this will limit the maximum run of his- 
torical causation to something like one hundred years. If we take the rise. 
of the earliest civilizations some five thousand years ago, then any event. 
since the emergence of the Western Civilization, some twelve hundred 
years ago, will be proximate for Westerners of the present generation. If 
e think in terme of the estimated age of life on Earth, then any event 
in human history since the first appearance of homo sapiens will be 
proximate. If we think in terms of the age, up to date, of this galaxy, 
then any event in the history of this planet will be proximate in this 
astronomical context. Each of these usages of the word ‘proximate’ is as 
legitimate as every other, because each of them depends directly on a 
particular choice of the time-span that is to be taken as our standard of 
measurement; and the choice is arbitrary because it is completely free. 
If, for the particular purpose of studying human affairs, we decide to 
choose for our standard one of the shorter time-spans—say, the age-of- 
civilization span or the age-of-mankind span—we shall get more 
closely to grips with Reality if we drop the inconclusive word ‘proxi- 
mate" and think of the time-factor in relations in terms of an 
indefinite number of different definite time-scales, each governing some 
particular kind of relation at some particular level. 


"In a civilization there are definite time-lags involved in the communic 
tion of knowledge and emotions between the thousands or millions of 
dividual persons belonging to the commonwealth. . . . There are dialectics 
of ideas or concepts that ravel or unravel themselves in years, decades, 
and centuries, All these various time-lags are rather independent of the 
reason and the free will of Man.'* 


The Buddha's concepts and precepts, for example, are still activel 
communicating themselves to millons of His fellow human beings 
today, two and a half millennia after the date of His Enlightenment. 
What is more, the influence of every one of the forgotten human beings 
who have ever lived is still affecting everyone in the living generation to 
some infinitesimal degree. 


2. THE UNAVOIDABLENESS OF COMPARATIVE STUDY BY 
MEANS OF MODELS 


However, the problem of the nature and range of historical causation 
(if causation is the right word here) is not, I believe, the main question 
at issue between my critics and me in our debate about whether it is 
legitimate to draw sharp lines and to lay on strong colours when one is 
attempting to give a panoramic. ition of human affairs. The main 
question is whether one is justified in attributing to particular events a 
significance for the understanding of the courae of events as a whole. 

ares suggests, in a passage above, that I pick my particular 
Events ob betause they are maleat und nat T do thsi order to 
? D. B. Richardson in The Thomist, vol. xx, No. a (April, 1957) p. 183- 
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‘dramatise’ a long and complicated I myself would maintain 
that I pick them out, not because they are salient, but because they 
seem to me to be illuminating, and that my objective, when I use this 
device, is explanation, not dramatization. My ‘key’ events, dates, 
periods, plots, and processes serve me as symbols: that is, as landmarks 
which, like a pioncer's blazes on tree-trunks, have a meaning that points 
to objects beyond themselves. These objects may be distant; a single 
blaze may guide a traveller who takes note of it to some spring, ford, 
pass, or shelter many days’ march away. The token does not, of course, 
exhaust the meaning of the thing betokened by it; but, i it is well 
chosen, it will work as a key to turn a lock and thereby open a door. 

An example of this intellectual operation is my use of the three- 
masted square-rigged sailing-ship as a symbol of the Western Civi 
lization in its modern age (crea aD. 1475-1875). John Strachey! has 
objected that the invention of this new type of ship in the West in 
the fifteenth century is only one among the factors which account for 
the West's acquisition, in this age, of an ascendancy over the rest of the 
World. He points out that the relation between these many various 
factors was intricate, and that to ascribe the whole result to the inven- 
tion of the ‘ship’ would be to give a misleadingly simplified account of 
a process that was really very complicated. I should have been guilty of 
this error if I had sought to present the ‘ship’ as being the sole and 
whole cause of the West's rise, in the modern age, to a position of worl 
wide hegemony. My intention, however, was not that. For me the ‘shi 
is not so much a cause as a symbol—the most illuminating one within 
my knowledge—of the new spirit which made the West’s modern 
triumphal progress possible. 

(Of course, this new spirit also manifested itself in a thousand other 
outward and visible signs, and some of these, too, could be used, and 
have been used, as symbols of it. It is in the nature of a symbol that it 
has no monopoly. It has none because it is not identical or coextensive 
with the object that it symbolizes. If it were this, it would be, not a 
symbol of the thing, but the thing itself, A critic is falling into an error 
if he supposes that a symbol is intended to be a reproduction of the 
thing that it is really intended, not to reproduce, but to illuminate. 
shafts fly wide of the mark if they are launched under this misapprehen- 
sion. The test by which a symbol stands or falls is not whether it does 
or does not faithfully reproduce the object to which it points; the test is 
whether it throws light on that object or obscures our understanding of 
T. The effective symbol is the illuminating one, and effective symbols are 
an indispensable part of our intellectual apparatus. This is the meaning 
of the at first sight paradoxical dictum that, in order to grasp the real 
context, we have to construct an unreal one Of course, the constructor 
of a symbol does not introduce unreality into it out of perversity. In so 
far as a symbol does depart from Reality, it falls into danger of defeating 
its constructor’s purpose by becoming misleading. In my attempts to 
construct symbols in this book, I am sure to have made errors of this 
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kind. Some of these have, in fact, been pointed out by my critics. Having 
to make a symbol unreal at the risk of making it misleading is one of the 
awkward necessities of thought. It is necessary because, if a symbol is not 
simplified and sharpened to a degree that reduces it to something like a 
sketch-map of the piece of Reality on which it is modelled, it will not 
work as an instrument for intellectual action, 

When a symbol is used as an instrument it becomes a ‘model’, in the 
sense in which this word has come to be used apropos of scientific 
investigation. 


‘Men thinkin terms of models. We may thinkof our thought as consisting 
of symbols which are put in relations or sequences according to operati 
rules. Together, a set of symbols and a set of rules may constitute what we 
call a calculus, a logic, a game, or a model. It wil some structure, i.e, 
some pattern of distribution of relative discontinuities, and some “laws” 
of operation." 


Whether a model resembles anything in the outside world can be dis- 
covered only by verification.? When we verify a model by testing how 
far it does or does not correspond to the phenomena, this is, of course, 
not an end in itself but only a means to an end. Our ulterior purpose is 
not to learn whether the model is or is not valid; itis to get new insight 
into the structure and nature of Reality by applying a model that is 
valid and is therefore an effective tool, How far the model is or is not 
valid is not a matter of any intrinsic interest in itself. As Bagby puts 
it 

“It seems best to look on models as a heuristic device rather than as the 
goal of our studies. In so far as the models appear to be valid, we might 
Jook on them, not indeed as a description of the events, but as a description 
of the interrelationships of certain factors present in the events. A full 
understanding of the events would involve the elucidation of all the other 
factors present, factors which we may not be able to identify.” 


In this context Bagby suggests that it might be useful to set up a model 
for the development ofa major civilisation. ‘This ie what I have done in 
previous volumes of this book, though I have done it without being 
altogether conscious of what I PM doing, and indeed without 
knowing, until recently, the current term of art for this intellectual 
operation. I have constructed my model from the pattern of Hellenic 
history and the pattern of its relations with the histories of Christianity 
and of the Western Civilization, as these patterns present themselves to 
me. The extensiveness of my use of this model has been noted by a 
number of my critics. A majority of them, in noting this, have pro- 
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nounced that I have worked this model to death or have made of it a 
bed of Procrustes into which I have fitted the histories of other civiliza- 
tions by doing violence to them.* These criticisms would have led me to 
reconsider my use of this model, even if I had not felt myself moved to do 
so spontaneously. I am going to do this in the present chapter; but first 
I must explain why I believe that a model, or a set of models, is an 
indispensable instrument for anyone who is trying to organize a com- 
prehensive study of human affairs." 

In setting out on this large enterprise the explorer can find guidance 
for the first stage of his course in a pair of instructions, He must recog- 
nize the truths that, since he is a human being, his standpoint will be a 
relative one and his attitude a self-centred one, and he must take account 
of these two truths in his policy for action. He must accept the limitations 
of relativity by starting operations, consciously and deliberately, from 
his own time and place. He must reject the limitations of self-centred- 
ness by seeing to it that he does not end up at the point from which he 
has started. One’s own time and place are clearly not the culmination of 
all history. 

T have tried to follow this pair of instructions in my own work. I am 
a Westerner born in A.D. 1889, so I took as my starting-point the recent 
‘Western practice of all human history culminate in the Western 
inquirer's own count ‘own time. If I had been an Englishman of 
an earlier generation--a contemporary of the Venerable Bede's or even 
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of Saint Thomas More's—I should, no doubt, have made history 
culminate, not in England, but in Western Christendom; for, at any 
date from the conversion of the English to Christianity down to the 
Reformation, the consciousness of being an adherent of the Western 
Christian Church would have overshadowed the consciousness of being 
a subject of the English Crown in the thoughts and feelings of an in- 
habitant of the Kingdom of England—or, rather, of one or other of the 
Roman Patriarchate's two arch-dioceses of Canterbury and York. The 
priority of ecclesiastical over political allegiance was symbolized locally 
Ti the shrine of the martyr Baint Thomas Becket, unti King Henry 
VIII plundered and desecrated this shrine and sent another Saint 
‘Thomas to his death. If I had happened to live in an age in which the 
‘Western Christian Church, not the Kingdom of England, would have 
been my natural starting-point, I should have had a different experience 
in the later course of my explorations." I should not have been pulled 
up short, and compelled to change my plan of operations, by fin 
as I did find, that the higher religions could not be dealt with adequately 
within the framework of a comparative study of civilizations. On the 
other hand, I might then have found that the framework of a compara- 
tive study of higher religions, which I should have adopted if I had been 
doing my work in the eighth century or in the early decades of the 
sixteenth, was not entirely adequate for dealing with the civilizations, 
not to speak of the pre-civilizational societies. 

However, I happened to be born in 1889, so, for me, there was no 
question of taking my ancestral religion as my starting-point. As a 
matter of course I took my native country. I then duly rejected the self- 
regarding hallucination of mistaking the England of my time for the 
culmination of history. I found that England, taken by itself, was not, 
in fact, an ‘intelligible field of study’ either in my time or at any earlier 
date since the time when such a thing as England had first become 
discernible on the political map. I therefore went in search of the 
minimum unit, of which England is a part, that might be found intel- 
ligible if treated as being self-contained, and I found this in the Western 
Civilization. Having thus identified my native specimen of a species of 
society that not only was larger than a nation-state but also was more 
intelligible, in virtue of approaching nearer to being self-contained, I 
became aware of the presence of the other living civilizations with which 
the West was in contact in my day. Between them, they and the West 
account for all but a fraction of the whole living generation of mankind. 
But, for the purpose of a comprehensive study of human affairs, the 
civilizations in this set have a common property which greatly detracts 
from their usefulness. Just because they are stili alive, their histories are 
not yet finished; and at least one complete specimen of the history of a 
civilization is a necessary first piece of material evidence for a study of 
the species. 

I therefore probed backwards in time, towards the origins of my own 
native Western Civilization, till I struck the latter end of an earlier one, 
the Hellenic, to which the Western Civilization is affiliated through 

1 This point is taken up again on p.218. 
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the Christian Church. The history of this Hellenic Civilization was a 
complete specimen of its kind. It had certainly come to an end, for in 
my day there was no longer any Hellenic Civilization in existence. It had 
long ago been superseded by two successors: the Western Civilization 
and the West's sister and contemporary, the Byzantine Civilization, 
‘The history of the Hellenic Civilization also certainly did not extend 
backwards in time beyond our ken, for it was known to have had, not 
only successors, but also a predecessor, the Minoan-Helladic-Myce- 
nacan Civilization. Here, then, in the history of the Hellenic Civiliza. 
tion, was the specimen history of a civilization for which I was looking. 
It had one general merit and two special merits for a Western inquirer, 
Its general merit was its completeness. It had an identifiable be 
and end, and the whole story, in between, was on record, at least 
outline. Tts special merits for a Western inquirer were its link with 
Western history and its familiarity to a Westerner. Even if he had not 
been educated in the Greek and Latin classics, he would be likely to 
know more about Hellenic history than about the history of any other 
civilization outside his own, 

Now that I had found my complete specimen of the history of a 
civilization, how was I to use it for my purpose? This purpose was to 
explore ways and means of organizing a comprehensive study of human 

airs; and, from the start of my inquiry, I had rejected the 
presentation of history that leads the whole of it up to the inquirer’s own 
time and place. This means rejecting a single-track chart of history; for 
it is only by making it all lead up to ones that one can persuade one- 
self that history runs along a single line. From any non-self-centred 
standpoint it will be evident that history must run simultaneously along 
‘two separate lines as a minimum. Two is the minimum for the history 
of living beings of any species in which the mode of reproduction is the 
sexual one; and any such species that was actually represented by no 
more than one specimen of each sex would be, of course, on the verge of 
extinction. In order to have a reasonable prospect of survival, a species 
must have dozens of representatives or millions; and, whatever may be 
the species that we are studying, the number of representatives of it 
with which we shall have to reckon is sure to be of the plural order of 
magnitude, not the dual or the singular. In fact, a single-track chart of 
the history of anything whatsoever will be a false picture of Reality: a 
picture of it in which the truth has been distorted by the observer's 
uncorrected egocentricity. A multiple-track chart is the true picture of 
the movement of the phenomenal universe or of any part of it. This 
finding applies, of course, to the study of the histories of civilizations 
and of higher religions Teis impossible to fore all the known specimens 
into a configuration that makes them all culminate in some single point- 
moment. 

If we try, for instance, to make the histories of all the known civiliza- 
tions lead up to the West in our time, we shall not be able to find any 

lace for the Byzantine and Islamic civilizations at any date before the 
fest impinged on them in the Crusades, or for the civilizations in 
India, Eastern Asia, and the Americas at any date before the landfalls of 
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Western ships on their coasts in and after the last decade of the fifteenth 
century. Alternatively, if we try to make them all lead up to China in our 
time, we shall not be able to find any place for the Indian, Islamic, By- 
zantine, Western, or pre-Columbian American civilizations. A single- 
track chart of history leading up to present-day China will be able to 
take account of Indian history only since the first century of the Chris- 
tian Era, when Buddhism made its first lodgement on Chinese soil. It 
will be able to take account of Islamic history only since the thirteenth 
century, when Islam gained a foothold in north-western and south- 
western China in the wake of the Mongol conquest. It will be able to 
take account of Western history only since the sixteenth century, when 
the first Portuguese ships reached Chinese ports. Moreover, in 80 far 1s 
any of the alternative possible single-t charts does have to take 
account, however fragmentarily, of the parallel histories of contempo: 
civilizations, it is confessing iis own invalidity; for it is admitting the 
‘existence of civilizations whose histories cannot be accommodated on its 
own single track. 

Corresponding difficulties would arise from the use of a single-track 
chart if we were taking the histories of the higher religions as our units 
of study. For example, the traditional Christian chart of mankind’s 
religious history makes the whole of it lead up to Christianity via 
Judaism from Abraham and via Abraham from Adam. But this Christian 
hart is, of course, unacceptable to the adherents of all the other higher 
religions. It is unacceptable to Muslims because their chart makes the 
whole lead up from Adam via Abraham to ‘the pure religion of Abra- 
ham’; that is to say, Islam. It is unacceptable to Jews because, for them, 
the single track reaches its divinely appointed terminus in themselves, 
and they reject, as preposterous, the Muslims’ and the Christians’ rival 
claims to have superseded the Jews in the role of being God’s ‘Chosen 
People’. Finally, the Christian chart is unacceptable to Zoroastrians, 
Hindus, Bud Taoists, and Confucians because it completely 
ignores their existence. But, if we were to try to appease feelings wounded 
by the Christian chart by substituting the Confucian or the Buddhist 
chart for it, we should run into the same trouble in reverse. 
be wounding the feelings of the adherents of all three 
Judaic family. In short, whether the units in terms of which we are 
thinking are higher religions or civilizations or entities of any other kind, 
single-track charts of history will not work. Multiple-track charts are 
the only kind that will fit the phenomena as we find them. 

In a mental picture, fitting the phenomena is a supreme merit. It tells 
decisively in favour of multiple track charts as against single-track 
charts. But the price of the intellectual gain won by rising from the 
singular to the plural is the consequent presentation of an intellectual 
problem that a single-track chart does not raise: the problem of organiz- 
ing the data. 

Šo long as one is following a single track, no problem of organization 
arises, The observer has merely to take events as he finds them; he 
finds them in a sequence; and a sequence can be reproduced in a narra- 
tive. But, as soon as he refuses to keep to a single track any longer, the 
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observer finds himself with a number of simultaneous phenomena on his 
hands. These cannot be dealt with in a single narrative, because they do 
not constitute a single sequence. A number of different narratives 
now to be brought into some kind of relation with each other, and 
ex hypothesi this relation cannot be the narrational one, since it is not 
possible to be telling more than one story at a time. When we have to 
establish a relation ‘two or more series of concurrent events, 
this requires us to take a synoptic view of them, and that, in turn, 
requires us to study them comparatively, For example, 


“The situations in from 13 to 48 states cannot be adequately described 
in a unified narrative; to have meaning, they need to be seen in an ana- 
lytical structure.’* 

And we can have a history of particular monarchies or a sociology of 
monarchy, but not a history of monarchy. The history of European 
literature, too, can be studied only analytically—that is, comparatively? 
In more general terms, 

‘An approach that uses the concepts of structure and process leads us 
to ask questions that cannot be answered merely by identifying the 
succession of events, Events are of the moment, episodic; cess and 
structure have duration in time, recognisable patterns, and a high degree 
of continuity.’* 

A comparative study of a number of specimens means noting their 
likenesses and differences with a view to discovering whether or not 
there is a standard type to which they conform, notwithstanding their 
individual peculiarities. But in order to make our comparison with any 
assurance we have also to satisfy ourselves that the specimens which we 
are proposing to compare are properly comparable. Here are two in- 
tellectual operations that are required of us as soon as we adopt a 
multiple-track chart of the phenomena in place of the self-regarding and 
misleading single-track one; and this is where the construction of a 
model can, I believe, serve us in good stead. My own use of my Hellenic 
model has been criticized by Erich Voegelin in the following terms: 


"The construction of type-concepts, which should be based on the 
civilizational courses, slides over, in the practice of the operation, into the 
entirely different task of identifying societies as members of the species 
through the application of the type-concepts, developed from the limited 
basis, to data which are assumed to be fragments of civilizational courses 
of the same type.’ 


I do not dispute Voegelin's account of what I have done, but I do dis- 
pute the suggestion—if I am right in detecting this—that what I have 

3 fecil Science Research Council's Commitee on Histoioraphy's Report (1954), 
PNA L Kroeber: The Nature of Culture, p. 97. 
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done is not intellectually legitimate. What Voegelin is describing is, I 
should say, the normal heuristic use of an hypothesis, and, if this is the 
use that I have made of my Hellenic model, as I believe it is, then I do 
not think that my practice needs reconsideration or revision. 

Tt is true that the operation of constructing a model is different from 
the operation of testing whether it fits the phenomena." But, so far from 
its being proper to dissociate the two operations from each other, it 
would seem to be impossible to obtain sure results from either of them 
if they are not carried out in conjunction. The model has to be con- 
structed out of only a fraction of the total body of data, or we should 
never be able to mount it for use in investigating the remainder. But, 
just on this account, the structure will remain tentative and provisional 
‘until it has been tested by application to all the rest of the data within 
our knowledge? Conversely, our picture of the data as a whole will 
remain chaotic until we have found a model that brings out in them a 
pattern of specimens of a species, Unless we bring these two operations 
Tito conjunction with each other by conducting them simultaneously 
and interdependently, we cannot tell whether or not our provisional 
model provides a genuine clue to some principle of order in the apparent 
chaos, or whether this particular model must be modified or supple- 
mented or discarded in favour of another. Nor can we tell whether the 
items in a particular conglomeration of data that we have picked out of 
the chaos, like a child spillikins out of a heap, have any signifi- 
cant common features, or whether they merely happen to have hung 
together accidentally. In performing each of the two operations, we have 
provisionally to anticipate the results of the other operation. The un- 
tested results of each provide a test—and this the only test at our dis- 
posal—of the other operation’s validity. This reciprocal checking and 
counter-checking of unchecked assumptions may or may not be a form 
of arguing in a circle; but, evenif it can properly be convicted of being 
that, itis useless to condemn the procedure on that account, because it 
in imponible to renounce it without renouncing the whole activity of 

inking. 

There is nothing unfamiliar about this mental procedure. Te is the 
analytical and classificatory procedure which, as has been noted at the 
beginning of this volume, is the human mind’s fundamental mode of 
operation and is consciously and deliberately followed in scientific 
inquiry, including the scientific study of human affairs. This is, indeed, 
the only way in which our minds can work either in the scientific field 
or in the practical one, since in all fields we have to cope with simul- 
taneous phenomena in large quantities. This problem of dealing with 
arge quantities besets the student of human affairs when he is approach- 
ing them as an historian no less than when he is approaching them as a 
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sociologist or a psychologist. Why, then, do some historians feel a 
repugnance, which psychologists and sociologists do not share, to 
applying the analytical and classificatory procedure to human affairs? 

e reason for this repugnance is apparent if Kroeber is right, as I 
believe he is, in holding! that the essence of the historian's approach is a 
concern to preserve the integrity of events, in all their individual com- 
plexity, in his way of presenting and explaining them. In any case the 
Tepugnance is both unquestionable and characteristic. It is illustrated, 
for example, by a comment of Sir Ernest Barker's on my work. 


"With the passion of unity there naturally goes a zest for schematization: 
a zest for seeing history and the whole past in abstract general terms: a 
zest, if the phrase may be used, for “botanising” history*—for classifying 
in genera and species all its multitudinous data. I am inclined to call this 
zest by the name of "Linnaeanism". Dr Toynbee imposes patterns on 
history, and gives the patterns names, much as Linnaeus classified and 
pmed plants. But this raises the question whether history is really like 
y 


Barker's answer to this question is, like Hourani’s,* in the negative, 
and he gives his reason. ‘Plants have a general uniformity’; history ‘is 
infinitely multiform’. This distinction is surely disputable. The truth 
surely is that all phenomena—plants, human affairs, or whatever they 
may be—are both multiform in some respects and uniform in others as 
they present themselves to human minds, and that this is the problem 
of knowledge and understanding with which the mind always has to 
cope, no matter what may be the nature of the phenomena with which it 
happens to be dealing in any particular case. If this is correct, the crucial 
question is whether history is really unlike botany in respect of the 
epistemological problem with which the inquirere mind has to wrestle, 
and the right answer to this question is in the negative in my belief. 
In the paper here quoted, Barker lets this question go by default, Afer 
ing the legitimacy of applying the method of science to human 
affairs, he does not go on to make any suggestion for an alternative 
method to which a student of human affairs can resort when—as, in 
practice, is always the case—the quantity of simultaneous phenomena 
exceeds the capacity of a single narrative to carry the freight. It i 
because the data of history are ‘multitudinous’ (to quote Barker’s own 
word) that a resort to the method of classification, in addition to the 
method of narration, is, as I see it, unavoidable. If the inquirer is un- 
willing to resort to it, his only alternative is to accept defeat and to 
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renounce all attempt even to present the phenomena, not to speak of 
trying to give some explanation of them. 

This is not, of course, to say that the comparative study of human 
affairs is as plain sailing as the comparative study of flora or even fauna." 
While it is not evident that human affairs are ‘multiform’ in some sense 
in which plants are not, it seems indisputable that they are more intri- 

ants are; and, the greater the intricacy of the phenomena, 
the more dificult the quest for model becomes, B. Voegelin observes! 
that adequate descriptive type-concepts are more difficult to arrive at 
for civilizations than they are for botanical specimens; and M. R. Cohen 
warns the inquirer? that the ‘single repeatable patterns of physi 
physical laws have not been discovered in human affir. Sir Liew lewellyn 

'oodward has acutely pointed out that 


‘we know so many facts which lend themselves to arrangements in patterns 
that we can make any number of such patterns; but we do not know 
‘enough to judge between these patterns or to be sure that we are doing 
more than pick out chance or superficial resemblances’. 


Applying this consideration to my work, he justly comments* that 


“it would be possible to make an entirely different selection of facts and, 
as a result, to give an entirely different version of the development of 
‘Western Civilization during the last fifteen centuries’. 


‘The same point is made by K. W. Thompson: 


“The cauldron of history is so immense and limitless that the individual 
historian can serve up but a tiny spoonful, and whether this can symbolise 
or represent the full mixture of history is always a most doubtful issue." 


"This embarrassing wealth of altern: ed sible choices besets the 
student of human affairs when dealin; phenomena of the lower 
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paucity of his data at this level." J. Madaule notes? that the specimens 
with which I am working are more scarce, besides being more complex, 
than a botanist's, and that the margin of error in my comparative study 
must be proportionately greater. It is true that the maximum number of 
civilizations that I originally believed I had identified is less than thirty, 
and for operational purposes the figure may have to be reduced con- 
siderably for various reasons. The ‘arrested civilizations’, as critics have 
inted out are a rather arbitrary selection; and two of them—the 
partan and the Ottoman—are also included in other civilizations on 
my list. The development of both the ‘arrested’ and the ‘abortive’ 
civilizations breaks off short at so early a stage that their utility for 
purposes of comparison is slight. And so i the utility of several of the 
civilizations that the archaeologists have disinterred—in this case, not 
because of evidence that they prematurely went to pieces or became 
petrified, but because the material debris of their culture, which the 
archaeologists have brought to light, do not enable us to reconstruct 
their spiritual or even their political history. 

‘The number of specimens will be further reduced if my critics are 
right in contesting one of the results of my application of my Hellenic 
model, This model shows an earlier civilization, the Hellenic, being 
succeeded by a later one, the Western, that is ‘affiliated’ to it through a 
‘higher religion’, Christianity, which serves as a ‘chrysalis’ out of which 
the new civilization emerges. Applying this model to Eastern Orthodox 
as well as to Western Christendom, I have assumed that the civilization 
of the Byzantine World, as well as the civilization of the medieval and 
modern West, is not a continuation of the Hellenic Civilization but is a 
successor to it with a separate identity of its own. Again, on the analogy 
of the role played by Christianity as a ‘chrysalis’, I have assumed that 
the same role has been played by Christianity’s sister religion, Islam, 
and that the Islamic civilizations in the Iranic and Arabic worlds are 
therefore two more separate civilizations, on a par with the two Chris- 
tian civilizations of Byzantium and the West. When the Hellenic model 
is applied to the history of civilization in India and China, it brings to 
light counterparts of itself there too, with the Mahayana playing Chris- 
tianity's role in China and the post-Buddhaic form of Hinduism playing 
it in India, In previous volumes I have assumed that in these two sub- 
continents there has been a succession of civilizations, on the analogy of 
the series at the western end of the Old World. I have also assumed that 
there has been a similar succession in the Tigris-Euphrates basin and 
in Middle America, though in these two aress the break in the con- 
tinuity of history was not signalized by a religious revolution. I made 
this series of assumptions tentatively and provisionally, in order to test 
how far it was borne out by the facts.* Now that it has been tested by me 
in previous volumes and has been contested by a number of my critics, 
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Tamast experiment with the alternative policy of assuming that in Middle 
America, the Tigris-Euphrates basin, India, and China, and perhaps in 
the domains of Byzantine Christendom and Islam as well, there has been, 
not a succession of civilizations, but a single continuous civilization in 
each case, as I have assumed that there has been in the Andean area 
down to the Spanish conquest and in Egypt down to its conversion to 
Christianity. After having operated with the maximum number of 
civilizations, it will be a useful check on the results of the manœuvre 
to repeat the operation, this time with the minimum number. But this 
drastic reduction in the quantity of the specimens reinforces Madaule’s 
point that the paucity of the data for the study of civilizations is a 
difficulty, besetting this study, with which botany, for example, does not 
have to contend, 

"The number of effective specimens would be reduced still farther if 
Dawson is right in challenging' my postulate of the ‘philosophical 
equivalence’ of all the civilizations, and my corresponding postulate in 

to the higher religions. In spite of my respect for Dawson's 
judgement, I should be reluctant to defer to it on this point. A specimen 
is a specimen, and, if we are satisfied that we have verified a particular 
specimen as being a genuine one, it seems hazardous to draw distinctions 
between this and other specimens on the ground of differential valua- 
tions that will inevitably be subjective and therefore disputable.* All 
civilizations and all higher religions alike, up to date, have fallen in- 
finitely short of their ideals; all alike have risen far above the level of 
older species of human society. In this perspective it seems prudent to 
treat all specimens of each species as each other's equals. 


3. A RETRIAL OF THE HELLENIC MODEL FOR CIVILIZATIONS 


Under the new and more exacting conditions to which I have just 
committed myself, I will now repeat the experiment, made originally 
near the f this book, of applying my Hellenic model to the 
rest of the field of the histories of civilizations. Before applying it, I will 
dissect it, and will then apply the component parts one by one. This 
procedure seems likely to be illuminating, because we shall find that 
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different parts fit the phenomena in different degrees and in different 
numbers of instances. I shall keep in mind M. R. Cohen's counsel: 
"Give special note to those facts that fail to fit into preconceived 
patterns." 

My Hellenic model comprises more than the internal history of the 
Hellenic Civilization. It also includes this civilization’s relations with 
contemporary civilizations whose participants it annexed to its internal 
proletariat; its relations with Christianity; and finally its relations, 
through Christianity, with the subsequent Orthodox Christian and 
Western civilizations. This configuration of historical events can be 
analysed into the following elements. 

‘One element is the configuration of the Hellenic Civilization's own 
politcal history, At the earliest stage of Hellenic history of which we 

ve any record, there is contrast between the cultural unity of 
the Hellenic World and its political disunity. We find it divided up 
politically into a number of sovereign independent states whose citizens 
recognize that they are all partakers in a common culture yet are not 
inhibited by this from going to war with each other. In the course of 
these fratricidal wars become so devastating that they bring the 
civilization to grief. When it is on the point of dissolution it wins a 
reprieve through the belated political unification of the Hellenic World 
in the Roman Empire. This brings temporary peace and order, but at 
the prohibitive price of a series of ‘knock-out blows’ ending in the over- 
throw of all political powers except for the one surviving victor. By 
the time when the Hellenic ‘universal state’ is established by Rome, the 
Hellenic World is already so seriously exhausted and demoralized that 
it proves incapable of maintaining its universal state in perpetuity; and 
the break-up of the Roman Empire spells the Hellenic Civilization's 
dissolution. 

A second clement is the configuration of the Hellenic Civilization's 
social history after its ‘breakdown’. The leading minority in the society 
comes to depend more and more on force, and less and less on attrac- 
tion, for maintaining its ascendancy. This change in the character of 
its relation with the majority alienates both the dominant minoritys 
subjects within the Hellenic Civilizations domain and the primitive 
peoples beyond its borders who have previously been attracted towards 
it two classes turn respectively into an internal and an external 
‘proletariat’ (in the sense of a class that is ‘in’ society but not ‘of? it). The 
internal proletariat is swollen in numbers by the addition of barbarians 
from the external proletariat and of representatives of foreign. civiliza- 
tions who are forcibly incorporated in the Hellenic Civilization's in- 
ternal proletariat through military conquest. 1 

‘A third element is the configuration of the Hellenic Civilizaion's 
religious history in the same phase. The internal proletariat creates a 
higher religion, Christianity,? that draws its inspiration from one of the 
1 e Meaning of Zinn a p. 114-/TEA Mose atit riven by W. Kaufmann. 
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non-Hellenic civilizations whose representatives have been incorporated 
in the Hellenic internal proletariat. Christianity converts the Hellenic 
World and also its barbarian invaders, An attempt to organize a counter- 
religion, Neoplatonism, professedly drawing its inspiration from native 
Hellenic sources, is a’hilure, The Christan Church, in which the 
Christian religion has taken social form, serves as a chrysalis out of 
which two new civilizations, the Eastern Orthodox Christian (alias By- 
zantine) and the Western Christian, eventually emerge after a cultural 
interregnum. 

‘A fourth element is the part played by ‘the external proletariat’ (the 
barbarians). Their creativity expresses itself in epic poetry, and their 
nationalism in the adoption of Christianity in heretical forms (e.g. 
Arianism and Liam). The barbarians conquer the Hellenic universal 
state militarily and establish successor-states on its domain. But their 
contribution to the creation of the new civilizations is slight compared 
to ‘the internal proletariat’s’ contribution. The matrix of the new 
civilizations is the Christian Church, not the Roman Empire's bar- 
barian successor-states. 

A fifth element is a series of ‘renaissances’ of the Hellenic culture in 
the course of the histories of the two ‘Hellenistic’ civilizations: the 
Byzantine and the Western. These renaissances are attempts to draw 
inspiration from Hellenism direct, and not merely indirectly through the 
medium of the Hellenic element in Christianity. 

Bagby has arrived at much the same results as mine in constructing 
a model out of a stage-by-stage comparison of Hellenic history with 
Western history up to date. But he has also included one important 
further element. He sees the course of each of these two civilizations as 
exhibiting ‘a gradual process of “rationalisation”, which ‘seems to come 
in two pulses or phases, two ages, one of Faith and one of Reason’.* 


“Essentially this movement is one of growing rationalism and individual- 
ism, It reaches its creative peak in the seventeenth century in France (the 
Age of Louis XIV) and the fifth century in Athens (the Age of Pericles). 
‘This is the period when faith and reason are perfectly balanced, the period 
of the great triumphs of art and thought, when the basic forms of the 
civilization are laid down once for all”? 


It will be seen that if Bagby’s schematization is su; d on mine 
his ‘creative peak’ of Hellenic history comes shortly before my ‘break- 
down’, which I equate with the outbreak of the Great Atheno-Pelo- 
nnesian War in 431 B.C. It corresponds, in fact, with ‘the Half Century’ 
shontaetia) that ended in this catastrophe and that had opened 
With the triumph of Hellenism over the Persian invaders of Continental 
European Greece in 480-479 B.C. 

Let us now see how far these several elements in my Hellenic model 
fit the histories of civilizations other than the Hellenic. 

The combination of cultural unity with political disunity, which we 
find in the Hellenic World at the dawn of its history, appears to be 
widespread. It is the situation in all known living pre-civilizational 

1 Culture and History, pp. 205-10, * Op. cit, p. 209. — ? Op. cit, p.207. 
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societies, according to Bagby." Its frequency is not surprising, for, after 
all, there are only two possible alternatives: if a society is dot united 
politically, it is necessarily divided. So political disunity, taken by itself, 
is too general a feature to have much significance. The significant politi- 
cal configuration in my Hellenic model is the revolutionary change from 
disunity to unity as a result of a series of ever more devastating wars 
which have brought the civilization to grief before the political unity is 
achieved. And, in the histories of the civilizations, this configuration is 
a frequent one. For instance, it occurs—in unmistakable counterparts 
of the Hellenic pattern—in the histories of the Andean and Middle 
American civilizations (if we now regard civilization in Middle America 
as being continuous and unitary, and see the Aztec Empire as its univer- 
sal state in the making). The same pattern is also unmistakable in the 
histories of the Syriac, Sinic, Indic, and Sumero-Akkadian civilizations, 
the Eastern Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia, and the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan. Syria was unified politically in the Assyrian 
Empire and its successors the Neobabylonian Empire and the Achae- 
meiian Empire, China in the Ch'in (Trin) and Han Empire after the 
period of ‘the Contending States’, India in the Maurya Empire after a 
similar period of fratricidal inter-state warfare, the Sumero-Akkadian 
World in the Empire of Agade and in the subsequent empire established. 
by the Third Dynasty of Ur and re-established momentarily by Ham- 
murabi, Russia in the Muscovite Empire, Japan in the unitary regime 
established by the Tokugawa ShogunateJ In the anatomy of Indian 
history the thesis that, since the end of the Indus Culture of the third 
and second millennia B.C., there has been a succession of two civilizations 
in India is supported by a second occurrence, in Indian history, of the 
Hellenic political configuration. From the eighth to the sixteenth century 
of the Christian Era India was divided politically, except for an ephe- 
meral unification under Muslim rule in A.D. 1318-36, among a number of 
contending states, as she had been during the age before the establish- 
ment of the Maurya Empire in the fourth century 8.c. In the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era India was united politically in the Mughal 
Raj, and in the nineteenth century this political unity was re-establis 
in the form of the British Raj. 

We have now found, on reconsideration, that the political configura- 
tion of our Hellenic model is plainly discernible in nine other instances. 
"There would be a tenth instance if I have been right in assuming, as I 
have assumed in volumes i-x, that there was a second occurrence of this 

tern in the history of the Tigris-Euphrates basin, as well as in the 
Ristory of India. Im these earlier volumes I cast the Neobabylonian 
Empire for the role of universal state of a Babylonic Civilization affiliated 
to the Sumeric, but this attribution is perhaps dubious. The Neobaby- 
lonian Empire was only one of four successor-states of the Assyrian 
Empire, and it was not even the largest and most powerful of these. It 
lived in fear of its neighbour the Median Empire, which had taken the 


5 Ths mele he Tolga regime in Japanese history is discussed further on 
peso footnote 2. 
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metropolitan provinces of Assyria as its share of the Assyrian spoils. 
Then should the Assyrian Empire itself be regarded as the universal 
state of a Babylonic tion? It was larger and longer-lived than 
any of its immediate successor-states, and its provincial administration 
was highly organized. Yet even the Assyrian Empire did not include the 
whole of the Babylonic World. It never succeeded in conquering the 
rival Empire of Urartu, which was a convert to the Babylonic culture, 
‘The Assyrian Empire has more in common with the abortive empire of 
the dynasty of Agade than it has with the Third Dynasty of Urs and 
the First Dynasty of Babylon’s Empire of Sumer and Akkad, which I 
have identified with the universal state of the Sumeric Civilization. To 
find a convincing universal state for a hypothetical independent 

lonic Civilization, we must wait for the Achaemenian Empire, and this, 
even if it started its career as a vehicle of the Babylonic Civilization, had 
become the vehicle of a different civilization, the Syriac, before its 
overthrow. It will be seen that we cannot identify a Babylonic universal 
state with confidence, and this tells against my earlier thesis that there 
was a Babylonic Civilization, separate from, iccessive to, the 
Sumero-Akkadian. An interpretation of the civilization of the Tigris- 
Euphrates basin at this later stage as being a continuation of the Sumero- 
Akkadian Civilization might be less open to question. 

In the history of the Egyptiac Civilization the political configuration 
of our Hellenic model can be identified if it is accepted that there was a 
period in which the nomes (cantons) of Egypt were so many sovereign 
independent states, perpetually going to war with each other, and that 
this was followed by a period in which first Upper Egypt and then the 
whole of the Nile Valley below the First Cataract was united politically 
in the so-called ‘Old m’.! This configuration conforms to the 
Hellenic model, but the chronology does not. In the history of the 
Hellenic Civilization the revolutionary change from disunity to unity 
‘on the political plane came in the last chapter of the story, after the 
warfare between the contending states had not only brought the Hellenic 

ivilization to grief but had carried it to the verge of dissolution. In the 
history of civilization in Egypt there was the same revolutionary change, 
but it came at the very beginning. The age, if there was one, of the con- 
tending Egyptian cantons was ‘prehistoric’ in the sense of being ‘pre- 
civilizational’, In Egypt political unification was simultaneous with the 
dawn of civilization, and it was followed by the most creative period of 
Egyptiac history instead of being followed by dissolution and preceded 
by breakdown and disintegration, as it was in Hellenic history. When 
we find an identical configuration in the histories of two civilizations 
appearing at two quite different stages and performing two quite 
different functions, this suggests that the common feature may mask a 
radical difference between the fundamental structures of the two his- 
tories? 

1 This view has certainly been widely held among jst in the pst. However, 
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, This impression is strengthened when we turn to a chapter in the 
history of China which, in the preceding volumes, I have treated 
provisionally as the history of a civilization separate from, and successive 
to, the Sinic. I have just reaffirmed my view that the tion of 
Sinic history, down to and including the universal state ed and 
maintained by the Ch'in (Ts'in) and Han dynasties, conforms closely 
to my Hellenic model. Moreover, the fall of the Han Empire, like the 
fall of the Roman Empire, was followed by a relapse into political 
disunity. But the emergence of the new Far Eastern Civilization—if a 
new civilization did emerge in China—was followed, almost as quickly 
as the emergence of the Egyptiac Civilization in Egypt, by the establish- 
ment of political unity. If the dawn of the Far Eastern Civilization is to 
be led as having been subsequent to the cultural interregnum 
following the break-up of the Han Empire at the turn of the second and 
third centuries of the Christian Era, then the empire in which China was 
united politically under the Sui and T'ang dynasties, from the close of 
the sixth century to the early years of the tenth, corresponds to the Old 
Kingdom in Egyptiac history. Thus, if there was such a thing as a 
separate Far Eastern Civilization that was not a mere continuation of 
the Sinic, the structure of this Far Eastern Civilization's history does not 
conform, as the structure of the preceding Sinic Civilization’s history 
does, to my Hellenic model; it conforms to a different model presented 
by the political history of the Egyptiac Civilization. Moreover, the 
structure of the West's sister-civilization, the Eastern Orthodox 
Christian or Byzantine, conforms to the Egyptiac model likewise. In 
Eastern Orthodox Christendom the interregnum following the break-up 
of the Roman Empire was immediately succeeded by the establishment 
of political unity through a s revival, here, of the Roman 
Empire—an achievement that presents a sharp contrast to the series of 
abortive revivals of the Roman Empire in the West from Charlemagne's 
attempt onwards. 

‘The second element in my Hellenic model—the disintegration of a 
broken-down society into an internal and an external proletariat—does 
occur in a considerable number of non-Hellenic instances. These have 
been surveyed'at length in volume v, and there is no need to recapitu- 
late this survey here, In Hellenic history this second element is closely 
associated with the third: the creation, by the internal proletariat, of a 
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religion in which the inspiration comes from a foreign source. 
third element is a key-part of the model, since the church in which 
the higher religion embodied itself in the Hellenic case served as the 

is out of which two new civilizations emerged. It is therefore 
important to reconsider whether the pattern of the history of the Chris- 
tian Church is a standard one which can be detected in a number of other 
instances, or whether it is something exceptional. 

In order to test this we must first analyse this pattern into its elements. 
‘The Christian Church arose among the proletariat of one disintegrating 
civilization; its inspiration came from a different civilization; it easily 
overcame a counter-church professedly inspired by the native traditions 
of the civilization in whose domain the victorious church had made its 
appearance; the victorious church converted the world in which it had 
‘triumphed, and also this world’s barbarian invaders. It brought to birth 
two new civilizations which can hardly be regarded as being mere con- 
Sinuatons of the preceding Hellenic Civilization within whose bosom 


Christianity had made ce, It is true that the Western 
and By s are Hellenistic, but they are distinguished 
from. ization itself by being also Christian, and Christian. 
from the start. 


Perhaps the closest parallel to the history of Christianity at the western 
end of the Old World is the history of the Mahayanian version of 
Buddhism at the eastern end of it. The source of the Mahayana’s inspira- 
tion, like the source of Christianity’s, was foreign to the world in which 
the rising religion made its fortune. Christianity made its fortune in the 
Hellenic World but drew its inspiration from a Syrie source; the 
‘Mahayana made its fortune in the Sinic World but drew its inspiration 
from an Indian source. Again, the Mahayana made its way among the 
proletariat of the Sinic society, in the sense that it attracted native 
Chinese who were in revolt against the Confucian tradition and bar- 
barian invaders who were suspicious of it! Furthermore, the progress of 
the Mahayana evoked a counter-church, the Taoist Church, which was 
remarkably similar to the Neoplatonist Church in being constructed out 
of a native philosophy to combat a foreign religion and in trying to steal 
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this foreign religion’s thunder by imitating those features of it that made 
it attractive." These resemblances between the Mahayana and Chris- 
tianity are impressive; but beyond this point the histories of the two 
religions do not any longer ran parallel 

Tn the Western and Byzantine worlds Christianity won a monopoly 
which it retained for centuries, even if it is losing it now. The Neopla- 
tonist counter-church, as well as the four established Hellenic philo- 
sophies—Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, Epicureanism have all 
been stone-dead by now for at least fourteen hundred years. Hellenism 
has survived only in so far as Christianity chose to incorporate it into 
itself. Byzantine and Western attempts at renaissances of Hellenism 
drawn direct from the fountain-head have been superficial and ephe- 
meral. In so far as the Western and Byzantine societies are now ceasing 
to be Christian, they are still inescapably ex-Christisn. Their cultural 
heritage is so thoroughly saturated with Christianity that it is impossible 
for them to disengage themselves from their Christian past (as is de- 
monstrated, for example, by the transparentness of the Communist 
ideology’'s Judaco- Christian origins). In Eastern Asia history has ron a 
less revolutionary course. Here the Mahayana never succeeded, even at 
the height of its vigour and power; in driving off the field either the 
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Taoist counter-church or Confucianism, which was the established 
Sinie philosophy." In China at the opening of the twentieth century 
Confucianism and Taoism, as well as the Mahayana, were still alive, 
and this was more than eighteen hundred years after the Mahayana had 
made its first lodgement in China, and more than a thousand years 
since the end of the Mahayana’s partial ascendancy, which had lasted 
from the break-up of the United (Western) Chin (Tsin) regime early 
in the fourth century of the Christian Era down to the official persecu- 
tion of Buddhism in A.D. 842-5.4 

‘Taoism held its own against the Mahayana; Confucianism regained 
the upper hand over it. Confucianism had had a monopoly of being the 
official philosophy of the civil service of the Sinic universal state since 
the reign of the Prior Han Emperor Wu-ti (1408.c.-878.c.).In the age of 
the Posterior Han Dynasty (a.D. 25-220) the Confucian-educated land- 
owning gentry, from which the civil service was recruited, had estab- 
lished its ascendancy in the Sinic society;? and, from that time onwards 
till the abandonment in a.D. 1905 of the periodical examinations in the 
Confucian classics for candidates for eatry into the civil service, this 
gentry kept itself in being.* In the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
When the North was under the rule of Eurasian Nomad barbarians, the 
Confucian-educated indigenous Chinese gentry had an inviolate citadel 
in the South, which had been conquered and annexed by the Han 
Empire just at the time when Confucianism had been established as the 
official philosophy of the Sinic universal state. During the next four 
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hundred years the South had been opened up and Sinifed just suffi- 
ciently to provide an asylum for the traditional Chinese regime in its 
hour of need.' In the thirteenth century the Mongol barbarians con- 
guered the whole of China, and Tongking and Upper Burma as ell 

lut even without a southern citadel the gentry survived once 
Their close-knit network of family connexions was an invisible citadel 
in itself; and this, combined with a monopoly of the understanding of 
China's arcana imperii, made them indispensable and therefore in- 
vincible. The fourth-century barbarian rulers in the North tried to 
'ern their Chinese subjects through the agency of Taoist and Bud- 
hist administrators; the Mongols imported Muslim and Christan 
administrators; but, sooner or later, all rulers of China before the 
Westernizing revolution of a.D. 1911 had to call in the Confuci 
educated native Chinese gentry to make the wheels of public adminis- 
tration go on turning, however unsympathetic the rulers of the day may 
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have been towards Confucianism, and however reluctant they may have 
tho Bet res v hare bes Dorm in 
ou to have in a former ice of the 
ar Expat" a born thee to te to hare  chinse af mesdog 
1 Stole educated Roman cv servant in the fes. Te would already have 
been too late in Britain if I had been born there, not in A.D. 1889, but 
in A.D. 489. But, if I had been born in 1889 in China, I should have seen 
Confuclan-educated civil servants still administering the Sinic universal 
state, This universal state, the traditional system of administering it, 
the civil service which knew how to make the system work, and the 
Confucian-educated gentry that was the civil service’s perennial source 
of recruitment constituted, together, one single great integrated institu- 
tion. The continuity of this institution may be held to have counted for 
more than even the most violent ofthe breaches in the continuity of other 
elements of civilization in China; and, on this showing, my critics will 
have been right in maintaining that, notwithstanding the conformity of 
Chinese history to my Hellenic model down to, and including, the 
unitary regime of the Ch'in (Ts'in) and Han dynasties, this is not enough 
to justify my provisional thesis that the history of civilization in China 


since the interregnum following the fall of the Han Empire has been the 
history of a new civilization in the sense in which the history of the 
West, since the interregnum following the fall of the Roman Empire, 
has been a new chapter of history that cannot be written off as being 
nothing but a continuation of the history of the Hellenic Civilization. 
^A denial of the separateness of the Western and Byzantine civiliza- 
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tions from the Hellenic Civilization would be the logical consequence 
of substituting a Sinic model for the Hellenic one that we are applyin 
at the moment But an interpretation of the history of the western end 
of the Old World in Sinic terms will demonstrate that the Sinic model 
is not applicable here, any more than the Hellenic model is applicable 
to the history of Eastern Asia since the fall of the Han Empire. The 
divergence between the courses of the two streams of history from this 
point onwards turns on the difference between the subsequent fortunes 
of Christianity at the western end of the Old World and of Buddhism 
in Eastern Asia. 

In analysing the interaction between Buddhism and the Sinic Civiliza- 
tion on which it impinged, Wright? presents the drama in four ac 
period of preparation (a.D. 65-317); a period in which the invading 

indian religion became domesticated in its new Sinic environment 
(A.D. 317-589); a period in which it won acceptance in the Sinic Society 
and developed new, and_ specifically Chinese, schools of Buddhist 
thought and practice on Chinese soil (A.D. 589-circa. 900); and a 
period in which it has been appropriated? by the Sinic Civilization (circa. 
‘A.D. 900 to the present day). 


“We find the Chinese returning again and again to the ideal of a mono- 
lithic society, economy, and polity, supported and rationalised by a thought. 
system that is wholly consistent with itself and with the institutions it 
supports. The Han order approximated this ideal, and, in the Sui and the 
T'ang, Buddhism was more or less successfully integrated into the effort. 
to recapture the Han ideal. Later, however, when circumstances had 
changed, the Sung synthesis rejected any separate and distinctive Buddhism 
as in conflict with the ancient holistic ideal of Chinese civilization, and 
appropriated only such parts of the faith as were compatible with this 
ideal... + 

"Periods of disintegration and the loss of holistic and related ideals are 
the only periods in which Chinese have shown any responsiveness to alien 
ideas,” 


Let us apply the plot of this Sino-Buddhist drama, as Wright has 
presented it, to the history of the western end of the Old World, setting 
the dates forward by 200 years, since the Roman Empire took shape an 
broke up approximately that much later than the Han Empire. A period 
of preparation, dated A» 265-517, would fit well enough; and a period, 
dated A.D. 517-789, in which Christianity was domesticated in what had 


it 
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been the Hellenic World, would alao pass mustar, A pid dated av, 
789-circa A.D. 1100, in which Christianity was fully accepted and began 
{o put forth new shoots, seems to fit extremely well. But what shall we 
say of a period, running from circa A.D. 1100 to the present day, in 
which Christianity is ‘appropriated’ by a resurgent Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion? We cannot bring this last of the four transferred Sinic formulae into 
any relation with the Western historical facts, even when we have made 
the most that can be made of the twelfth-century Western philosophical 
renaissance of Hellenism and the fifteenth-century Western literary, 
artistic, and political one. No presentation of Western history can make 
sense of the proposition that, in the course of the last eight and a half 
centuries, Christianity has been appropriated by the Hellenic Civiliza. 
tion on which it impinged in the days of the Roman Empire; for, what- 
ever may have happened to Christianity during this latest age, it is 
certain that the Hellenic Civilization was extinct long before the 
beginning of the twelfth century. At the western end of the Old World 
the present age is a Post-Hellenic age. It is the age of two Hellenistic 
Christian or ex-Christian civilizations, It is evident that the Sinic 
model does not fit either the history of Christianity or the history of 
civilization at the western end of the Old World since the fall of the 
Roman Empire any better than the Hellenic model fits the history of 
Buddhism and the history of civilization in Eastern Asia since the fall 
of the Han Empire. In this chapter of history the two regions display 
two different historical configurations. In Eastern Asia continuity 
prevails, on the whole, over discontinuity; at the other end of the Old 

orld it is the other way round. 

This issue of continuity versus discontinuity is raised by the contrast 
between Christianity's triumph in the former domain of the Hellenic 
Civilization and Buddhism's failure to achieve the same apparently 
manifest destiny in Eastern Asia. The same issue is raised in regard to 
the history of civilization in India by a metamorphosis of indigenous 
Indian religion which was so revolutionary as to be comparable to the 
introduction of foreign religions—the Mahayana and Christianity—into 
China and the Hellenic World, 

In the course of the last two centuries 8.c. and the early centuries of 
the Christian Era, Indian religion underwent a transformation like the 
contemporary transformation of the Buddhist philosophy into the 
‘Mahayana, The religion that had been introduced into India by her 
Aryan invaders at some time during the latter part of the second millen- 
nium n.c. had much in common with the religion of the Aryas' kinsmen 
who had invaded Europe. The Aryan pantheon resembled the Hellenic: 
it was imagined in the likeness of a barbarian war-band. The Aryan 
religious sal seve the Roman: what mattered was correct pro- 

lure—the right form of wo: the right physical gestures. 
worshippers’ approach to the gods was por in so far as it was 
rationalized, legalistic. But, before the close of the first millennium of 
the Christian Era, the Indian religious landscape had changed out of all 
recognition. The Aryan religious scriptures, while still nominally 
sacrosanct and authoritative, had practically been shelved in favour of 
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what purported to be no more than a commentary but was virtually a 
new canon. The gods were now represented in visual form in graven 
images, as the Buddha and the bodhisattvas had been represented since 
the irruption of the Hellenic Civilization into India in 183 B.C. after the 
fall ofthe Maurya Empire, These images of the gods were eventually 
housed in temples; and the gods were no longer conceived of as being 
a troop of superhuman military adventurers. The latter-day Hindu 
gods, whether they are survivors of the Aryan pantheon or revenants 
from the Pre-Aryan world of the Indus Culture, are awe-inspiring 
individual figures, each representing some facet of Absolute Reality. 
‘The relation between each of them and her or his worshippers is a 
personal one which is highly charged with emotion. The god is a fount 
Of grace and the worshipper is the god's devotee, Tt is, in fact, the rela- 
tion that, in the Buddhist fold, grew up simultaneously between the 
devotee and his chosen bodhisattva in the course of the evolution of the 


‘This was a change of religious climate in India that was of the sume 
order of magnitude as the change produced in Eastern Asia by the 
arrival of the Mahayana and at the western end of the Old World by the 
arrival of Christianity. Was the consequent break of historical con- 
tinuity in India great enough to warrant us in regarding what followed 
as being the history of a new civilization affliated to, but distinct from, 

antecedent Indic Civilization, as the Byzantine and Western Christian 
civilizations are distinct from, though affiliated to, the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion? Or shall we judge that in India, as in China, the breakin continuity, 
while comparable, as far as it went, to the break separating the Hellenic 
Civilization from its successors, was more than offset by the survival 
of elements of the antecedent culture which managed to weather the 
religious revolution? In the history of civilization in China continuity 
prevailed over discontinuity, as we have seen, owing to the survival of a 
social class with a potent cultural heritage: the Confucian-educated 
gentry which was a potential seminary for civil servants capable of re- 
habilitating the Sinic universal state that had originally been established 
by the Ch'in (Tein) and Han dynasties. If we apply this Chinese clue 
to a further examination of Indian history, we shall find that, in India as 
in China, historical continuity was maintained by the survival of a 
social class occupying a key position. 

In Indian society the master activity was not the civil administration, 
as it was in Chinese society; it was the religious ‘The Brahman 
caste was therefore the Indian counterpart of the Chinese Confucian- 
educated gentry; and the Brahmans managed to maintain their monopoly 
of the religious ministry in India in spite of the radical transforma 
tion of the spirit, as well as the practice, of Indian religion in the course 
of a millennium running from the beginning of the second century B.C. 
Tn view of this parallel between Indian and Chinese history at this 
stage, it will perhaps be prudent to my provisional division of 
the history of India into the histories of two civilizations, one following 
the other. There is perhaps more to be said in favour of this division 
in the Indian case than there is in the Chinese. We have seen that, in 
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addition to the religious revolution which Indian history has in common 
with Chinese history and with my Hellenic model, the political con- 
figuration of the Hellenic model—disunity eventually replaced by unity 
as a result of a long series of devastating wars—recurs in Indian history 
in the chapter following the religious revolution, in contrast to the 
corresponding chapter of Chinese history, which does not conform to 
the Hellenic pattern, but takes an Egyptiac course. All the same, the 
maintenance of the Brahmans’ monopoly of the religious ministry gives 
Indian history a continuity,? throughout the period running from the 
‘Aryan invasion to the impact of the West, which is comparable to the 
continuity of Chinese history since the rise of the Confucian-educated 
gentry, and which has no parallel in the history of the western end of the 
Old World, 

In 1930, when I was writing the first volume of this book, I believed, 
on the authority of a leading Egyptologist, J. H. Breasted, that the 
history of the Egyptiac Civilization afforded, in the worship of Osiris, 
an example of a religious movement which closely resembled the history 
of Christianity.* In the worship of Osiris ‘we are confronted’, according 
to Breasted,? ‘by a religion of the people, which made a strong appeal to 
the individual believer —in contrast to the worship of Re the sun-god of 
Heliopolis, whose worship was part of the prerogative of Pharaoh and 
his court. Re was believed to bestow immortality on Pharaoh and his 
immediate entourage at the price of the building of pyramids. The 
labour required for this was a grievous burden on the people's shoulders, 
and it it the labourers no return in the shape of immortality, 
which, for Egyptians of all ranks, was the supreme goal of human 
endeavours. The people gave their devotion to Osiris because he offered 
the possibility of immortality for all men. ‘The Osirian religion, as pre- 
sented by Breasted, has a striking resemblance to Christianity in its 
popular appeal; and the resemblance would be still closer if it were 
proven that the Osirian religion was not indigenous in Egypt but was a 
version of the Sumeric worship of Tammuz. 

However that may be, the surviving Egyptiac literature of the age of 
the Middle Empire docs testify that, in the later days of the Old 
Kingdom, there had been a ‘secession of the proletariat’ in the sense in 
which the term is used in this Study. Later evidence—for instance, the 
Book of the Dead—also testifies that eventually the people did achieve 
their ambition of securing a possibility of immortality for all men, and 
achieved it through the worship of Osiris. Breasted’s successors have, 
however, now rejected Breasted’s theses that the Osirian religion was 

iginally a specifically popular one, that there was an opposition, in the 
latter days of the Old Kingdom, between the worship of Osiris and the 
worship of Re, and that this religious conflict was the reflection of a 
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social one! On this now current interpretation of Egyptiac religious 
history, my Hellenic model does not fit the Egyptiac fact as closely as ic 
would fit them if Breasted’s account of them still held the field. 

Jn analysing my Hellenic model I isolated two further elements. One 
of these was the barbarians, with their gift for epic poetry, their taste 
for adopting higher religions in heretical forms, and their failure to 
make substantial contributions to the creation of new civilizations. The 
other element was renaissances. In contrast to the element in our Hellenic 
model represented by the role of Christianity as the chrysalis of new 
civilizations, barbarians and renaissances occur frequently in non- 
Hellenic contexts. I have surveyed their occurrences already," and there- 
fore need not repeat the operation here. 

Bagby has applied his Hellenic and Western pattern of an Age of 
Faith followed by an Age of Reason to the histories of the other civiliza- 
tions on his list. His findings? are that this pattern is plainly visible in 
early Chinese (in my terminology, Sini’) history and is also visible in 
early Indian (‘Indic’) history—in this case with a tendency towards over- 
elaboration, towards the close of the Age of Faith, which comes closer to 
the Western version of the pattern than to the Hellenic and Sinic 
versions. He finds traces of the process of rationalization in the histories 
of the Sumero-Akkadian, Egyptiac, Andean, and Middle American 
civilizations.* 

It will now be evident that the different elements in my Hellenic 
model are not all of equal service as keys for elucidating uniformities in 
the configuration of the histories of cviizations. In the cases of four 
elements out of my five, and of Bagby’s further element, the Hellenic 
pattern is reproduced both closely and frequently. For instance, the 
process of rationalization indisputably occurred in the histories of the 
Western, Sinic, Andean, and Middle American civilizations. Renais- 
sances on the pattern of the renaissances of Hellenism in the Western 
and Byzantine worlds indisputably occurred in the later phases of the 
history of civilization in China, India, the Tigris-Euphrates basin, and 
Egypt, whether we interpret these later phases as being the histories of 
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continuation of the preceding phase in each case. Barbarians break out 
in other times of trouble besides the Hellenic and break through the 
frontiers of other universal states besides the Roman Empire, The 
political configuration of our Hellenic model recurs, as we have already 
reckoned, in the histories of at least nine other civilizations." On the 
other hand, diem in our Hellenic model entirely faila, as we have 
seen, to tical history of the Egyptiac World, The configuration 
of Egyptiac political history le not only different; it is antithetical. In 
Hellenic history the universal state i the Jast phase; in Egyptiac history 
itis the first, And, when we come to apnea of affliated civi 
tions through the of a higher religion serving as a chrysalis, we 
find our Hellenic mode failing to provide a key mors often than it suc- 
‘ceeds. This element in the model does recur, as we have seen, in 
Chinese and Indian history, and perhaps in Egyptiac history too; but, 
in each of these other instances, the break in continuity does not seem 
decisive enough to entitle me to confirm my provisional interpretation 
of what comes after the break as being the history of a new civilization, 


4. A CHINESE ALTERNATIVE MODEL FOR CIVILIZATIONS 


‘We have now carried out our re-examination of the applicability of 
the Hellenic model as a key to the interpretation of the histories of other 
civilizations; and, as a result, the use of this model in previous volumes 
of this book has, I should say, vindicated itself, The Hellenic model 
evidently does throw considerable light on the historical structure of 
civilizations as a species; and the results of the re-examination indicate, 
it seems to me, that I have not gone astray in employing the model up to 
its full capacity. I have, however, I should now say, been at fault in 
having been content, up to this point, to operate with the Hellenic 
model only. Though this particular key has opened many doors, it has 
not proved omnicompetent. We have seen, for example, that it has not 
{pened the door to an understanding of the structure of Egyptiac history. 

is and other cases in which it has proved not to fit ought to have made 
me aware of its limitations and to have led me, not to lose confidence 
in the results obtained with this key, as far as these results go, but to 
try other keys as well? ‘The paranoiac or monomaniac has to fit all 
phenomena to a pet idea* I do not want to cast myself for this self- 
defeating role. Perhaps I can avoid it if I take to heart two pieces of 
good advice that have been offered to me by W. Kaufmann. He warns 
me to pay attention to evidence that appears to contradict my theories, 
and to test my theories, where the evidence does seem tome to bear them 
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out, by considering whether the same evidence may not also bear out 
alternative constructions. I will also recall a maxim of Cohen's that I 
have quoted already in a different context.? 


"The safeguard against bias is . . . to explore one’s preconceptions, to 
make them explicit, to consider their alternatives, and thus to multiply the 
number of hypotheses available for the apprehension of historical sig- 
nificance.» 


Acting on these counsels in the present case means mounting other 
models besides the Hellenic-Byzantine-Western model and seeing 
what resulte we obtain by applying these, in turn, to the same body o 
evidence. Theoretically the Bgyptise model might be the most ilumizat- 
ing, since the Egyptiac Civilization is apparently the most recalcitrant of 
all to attempts to interpret its history in Hellenic terms. This choice, 
however, would have a practical drawback. The Egyptiac culture became 
extinct as long ago as the fourth or fifth century of the Christian Era. 
An observer looking at history from the Egyptiac standpoint would 
therefore not be in a position to take into account the fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years that have elapsed since then. It is true that he would 
have more than double that length of time to survey in looking back- 
wards from the evening of the Civilization to its dawn. All the 
same, his historical horizon would be a restricted one by comparison 
with the horizon of a present-day observer's field of vision. This tells in 
favour of retaining a present-day standpoint; and, if we are to shift our 
ground from a Western present-day standpoint to some other, a Chinese 
present-day standpoint is perhaps the most promising for our purpose. 

Let me suppose, for instance, that China, not England, had been my 
own birthplace in A.D. 1889. I should then have had the Confucian 
equivalent of an Hellenic classical education. After having prepared 
myself to sit for the civil service examination, I should probably have 
been just too late to try my fortune before the abolition of this 1,300- 
years-old institution in A.D. 1905. But I should already have been drilled 
in the classics so thoroughly that they would have governed my outlook 
ever since, whatever might have been my experience since the Revolu- 
tion of A.D. rrr. My picture of world history would, in fact, have been 
determined by my picture of Chinese history, and I should have seen 
Chinese history through the eyes of the first oecumenical Chinese 
historian, Ssu-ma Ch'ien (vivebat circa 145 8.c.-908.c.) and his continu- 
ators the compilers of the successive dynastic histories. 

Looking at current events and the long vista of their antecedents 
through these classically trained eyes, I should not have been taken by 
surprise when, in 191r, the unitary regime of the Ch'ing (Manchu) 
dynasty, under which China had been living by then for more than a 
quarter of millennium, dissolved into anarchy, nor again when, in 
1948-9, this bout of anarchy was brought to an end by the establishment 
of another unitary regime. Both these revolutionary events would have 


1 Çp: Sis Lewy Woodward's breton quoted on p 16. 
3 MR Cohen: Tha Meaning of Human History, p. 8o. Cp. p. 115. 
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conformed to the age-old pattern of Chinese history as this had been 
presented by Ssu-ma Ch'ien and his successors, In their view, which 
‘would consequently have been my view, Chinese history had run in a 
rhythmical series of alternations between bouts of unity and order and 
bouts of disunity and anarchy. No bout of either kind had ever come to 
stay; and it could be predicted with confidence that halcyon days would 
give way to rough weather, and that the roughest weather would give 
way in its turn, sooner or later, to halcyon days. These predictions could 
be made by induction from a canonical record that, by AD. 1911, 
extended over a span of not much less than five thousand years. An 
empirical verification of this alternating rhythm in Chinese history 
would, however, have seemed superfluous to a classically educated 
mind. The rhythm’s presence here—and here—was guaranteed 
by the fact that it was the fundamental shythm of the Universe: the 
perpetual alternation of a Yin state of quiescence with a Yang burst of 
activity.? In the view of the Chinese Weltanschauung, the course of non- 
human nature and the course of human affairs are akin to each other 
not merely in the general sense that either realm is subject to a set of 
Jaws, Their relation to each other is, on this view, much more intimate 
than that An identical set of laws governs them both and thereby gears 

eem to 

Looking at history with these Chinese eyes in the nineteen-twenties, 
when I was making my notes for this book, I should, of course, have 
taken Chinese, not Hellenic, history as my model, and I should have 
seen Chinese history as a series of successive realizations of the ideal of a 
universal state, punctuated by intermediate lapses into disunion and 
disorder, The phases of both kinds had varied considerably in length, 
so that, in the field of human history, the Yin-Yang rhythm woul 
cyclical without having any regular periodicity. The succession of uni- 
tary phases ran back from the Ch'ing (Manchu) regime, under which 

been born,* to the Ming and the Yan (Mongol), with intervening 

bouts of disunion that had Been relatively brief The pre-Yüan bout 
of disunion had lasted for about 150 years; the preceding unitary Sung 
regime for 167 years; the bout of disunion before that for about half a 
century; the unitary T'ang regime, with its Sui overture, for more than 
three centuries before that; the preceding bout of disunion for about 
four centuries (reckoning back, beyond the collapse of the United Chin 


1 ‘The canon of Chinese history established by Ssu-ma Ch jen purported to trace the 
rigina of Chinese Civilization back wo the eariy centuries ofthe tard millennium nec 
Recent archaeological research traces these origins back no farther than the thirteen 
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(Tsin), to the collapse of the Posterior Han); the unitary Han regime, 
with its Ch'in (Ts'in) overture, for about eee ‘before that 
punctuated by two sharp but short bouts of anarchy in A.D. 9-25 and 
207 BC-2 B.C. 

From the fall of the Ch'ing unitary regime in A.D. 1911 back to the 
cstablishmentof the Ch'in (Te in unitaryregimein 221.6, the tradidonal 
model of Chinese history corresponds to the historical facts. But, as 
A. F. Wright has pointed out,' this model is a myth created and pro- 

agated by the Confucian litterati. They have glozed over cracks, devia- 
tions, and tensions, and have ignored radical Chinese critics’ of the 
Chinese way of life. "The result is a self-image of the civilization which 
has a deceptive symmetry, a self-consistency that belongs to its myth 
and not to its history.” According to this myth, ‘the history of China’ 
has been ‘the record of men striving to realise the ideals of the sages’? 
Simplified images tend to harden from hypotheses into articles of 
faith,* and Chinese traditionalists have cajoled themselves into giving 
credence to a presentation of the Pre-Hlan history of China which bears 
little resemblance to the reality. 

We have noticeds that, from the Han Age inclusive back to the dawn 
of the Sinic Civilization, the confguration of Chinese history conforms 
tothe Hellenic model. At the earliest date at which the record of Chinese 
history comes into clear focus—and this is no earlier than the ninth or 
eighth century B.c.—China makes her appearance on the scene as a 
politically disunited world of local states, and the political unity that she 
eventually attained under the Ch'in (Ts'in) and Han dynasties was the 
consequence of a long-drawn-out series of ever more devastating inter- 
state wars, Throughout the age preceding the political unification of aar 

China was, however, already a unity on the cultural plane; and on 
this plane her greatest intellectual creative work was done during the 
politically catastrophic period of the Contending States, before her 
political unity was achieved. This was the age of the founders of almost 
all the schools of Chinese philosophy, including Confucius himself, 
whose school was eventually canonized as the classical one. Confuci 
was a conservative. He never dreamed of an effective political unification 
of the Chinese World. Ch'in Shih Hwang-ti’s work would have shocked 
him; and Han Liu P'ang's modification of it would have pleased him 
hardly any better. Confucius, like Plato and Aristotle, took political 
disunity for granted. This authentic configuration of early Chinese 
history—including the contemporaneity of political disunity and in- 
tellectual achievement—bears an unmistakable resemblance to the 
configuration of early Hellenic history, and differs entirely from the 
pattern of subsequent Chinese history that has been taken by Chinese 
scholars since the Han Age as their model for Chinese history as a whole. 
Consequently, this model could not be applied to early Chinese history 
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without doing violence to the facts; and the scholars did this violence 


Having correctly observ jes were con- 
scious and deliberate restorations of the Ch'in (Ts'in)-Han unitary 
regime, Chinese scholars assumed that this too must have been a restora- 
tion of some earlier regime, and accordingly they extrapolated their 
acres of phases of unity, backwards in time, through a Chou and a 
Shang and a Hsia restoration of an ideal polity supposedly founded by 
primordial sages. These sages are perhaps gods reduced to human sta- 
ture; the Hsia regime is legendary, so far as we know; the Shang and 
Chou regimes were realities; their historicity is attested by surviving 
material remains of their cultures, including such instructive contem- 
porary documents as the Shang inscriptions on ‘oracle bones’. But there 
isn evidence to suggest that ether the Shang or the Chou regime was a 
polity of the same order as the Ch'in (Ts'in) and Han regimes and their 
subsequent avatars.' Our only sure evidence for conditions in China in 
the Shang age is that of the artefacts disinterred by modern archaeolo- 
gists, and these give us no information about the political structure or 
the territorial extent of the Shang state. As for the Chou, when the 
curtain rises on the scene of Chinese history, they are no more than 
ois fainéants, like the Japanese Emperors during the seven centuries 
preceding the Meiji Restoration. Their political suzerainty over the 
contending local states was nominal. Their authority may have been 
(grater bere their sete in 777 B.G, when a vassal prince combined 
with a barbarian war-band to sack their capital city. But itis unlikely that, 
even at the height of their power, the Chou were the rulers of an effective 
unitary empire comparable to the regime that was established by Ch'in 
Shih Hwang-ti in 221 B.c.* Pace the traditional presentation of Chinese 
history, the effective unification that Shih Hwang-ti achieved and that 
‘Liu P'ang salvaged must in truth have been an unprecedented achieve- 
ment, as the work of Caesar and Augustus was in the Hellenic World. 

‘The traditional presentation of Chinese history would have been 
impressed upon the mind of a Confucian-educated Chinese scholar 
born in 1889; and, if, having been born too late to sit for the last of the 
civil service examinations, he had made his way to one of the new 
American universities in China and had widened his historical horizon 
by adding some Western knowledge to his Chinese stock, probably he 
‘would still have applied the traditional Chinese model of the course of 
history in taking his bearings in his extended field of inquiry. 

1 This point hasbeen made on p. 175; footnote 1, Bagby takes the same negative view 
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afte had begun by applying the traditional Chinese model to Egyp- 
tiac history, the result would have encouraged him to persevere; for the 
Chinese model fits the facts of Egyptiac history from beginning to end, 
In the Egyptiac Old Kingdom we have, at the dawn of history, a unitary 
regime which is neither legendary like the Hsia nor shadowy like the 
Chou, but is authentic and substantial. And, from that first beat of the 
Yin-Yang rhythm in the Old Kingdom, this rhythm marches on through 
the First Intermediate Period of Egyptiac history, the Middle Empire, 
the Second Intermediate Period, the New Empire, and a series of 
revivals of the New Empire in which, as in the corresponding stage of 
Chinese history, the empire-builders’ role comes to be filled more and 
more frequently by foreigners—in the Egyptiac case, Libyans, Ethio- 
pians, Assyrians, Persians, Macedonians, Romans—with indigenous 
dynasties putting in an appearance more and more rarely. 

If our imaginary Chinese inquirer had turned his attention to the 
Tigris-Euphrates basin next, he would have found himself, to begin 
with, in a world divided politically among a number of local states, and 
he would not have been able to detect the expected rhythm til the rise 
of the dynasty of Agade; but, from that date onwards, he would have 
been able to trace a rhythmic alternation of political unifications and 
disruptions over an area that eventually expanded to embrace some of the 
Tigris-Euphrates basin’s hinterlands. The series of unitary regimes here 
would run from the dynasty of Agade through the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
the First Dynasty of Babylon, the Assyrian Empire, the Neobaby- 
lonian Empire, the Achaemenian Empire, the Seleucid Monarchy, 
the Parthian Empire, the Sasanian Empire; the Arab Caliphate, the 
Caliphate’s Saljuq succestor-state, the Tl-Khanate, the Timurid 
Empire, the Safawi Empire, and finally the short-lived empire of 

lir Shah, an Afshar Turkish war-lord who was a veritable reincarna- 
tion of Naramsin or Tiglath-Pileser III. By Nadir's day the Sumerian 
language had been extinct for more than three thousand years and the 

dian for nearly seventeen hundred years, and their cuneiform 
script had become a riddle of the Sphinx; but the military and political 
rhythm which the war-lords of Agade had started up had gone rolling 
on for more than four thousand years. 

‘Turning from the Tigris-Euphrates basin to India, a Chinese student 
of the morphology of history might fail, at first glance, to detect here 
any trace of the Sinic pattern. In India, in contrast to the Tigris- 
Euphrates basin and its Iranian hinterland, the unitary political regimes 
are echeloned at long intervals down the corridors of time; and, when 
they make their appearance, they are short-lived. At first glance Indian 
history may look like a shapeless welter of disorder. Yet four plateaux 
stand out above the morass—the Maurya, the Gupta, the Mughal, and 
the British Raj—and these are enough to certify that the Chinese 
rhythm is in operation in India too, though here the rhythm labours 
like the engine of a car ploughing its way through a bog. 

Tf our Chinese surveyor now switches to the western end of the Old 

1 The Parthian and Sasenian empires are assigned to a cycle of the history of the 
‘Tigris-Bupkrates busin by R- Coulbom in Toynbee and History, p. 162. 
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World, he will find himself here in the dilemma that confronted his 
Chinese predecessors when they had to deal with the age of Chinese 
history before the unification of China by Ch'in Shih Hwang-ti. Either 
he must jettison a model derived from the configuration of Chinese 
history since the epoch-making year 221 B.C., or else he must invent a 
fictitious history of the pre-Augustan Hellenic World, as Chinese 
scholarship did invent a fictitious history of the pre-Shih Hwang-ti 
Sinic World, to fit a pattern to which the authentic configuration of this 
phase of history cannot be made to conform. A fictitious reconstruc- 
tion of pre-Augustan Hellenic history on these traditional Chinese lines 
would have to be made of bricks without straw. The only potential 
materials would be the brief interlude of unity represented by Philip II 
of Macedon’s League of Corinth, and, before that, 2 shadowy Minoan 
and a hardly more substantial Achaean thalassocracy, both of which 
antedate the dawn of Hellenic history. And, in this reconstruction of 
early Hellenic history, as in the corresponding reconstruction of early 
Chinese history, one would have to write off the most signal of the 
reconstructed civilization’s creative intellectual achievements as being 
by-products of a bout of political disunity which was just one in a series 
al unfortunate lapses from the normal unitary regine. Evidently the 
application of the traditional Chinese model would make the same non- 
sense of early Hellenic history as it makes of early Chinese history. 
On the other hand, the model fs well enough if, starting from the 
Roman Empire, the surveyor moves, not backward, but forward, in time 
from the year 31 B.C. and keeps his eye fixed on the Empire's central and 
eastern sections, which were the heart-land of this Hellenic universal 
state and came to be the seat of the imperial government after its loca- 
tion at Nicomedia by Diocletian in A.D. 284 and at Constantinople 
by Constantine I in AD. 324-30. In this heart-land the Yin-Yang 
rhythm now promptly declares itself. The punctuations of disunity 
and disorder in A.D. 69 and A.D. 193-7 were repeated and intensified 
in an agonizing half-century of anarchy running from 235 to 285. 
The subsequent Diocletianic-Constantinian restoration was followed by 
a collapse after the imperial army's disastrous defeat by the Goths at 
Adrianople in 378. But this dangerous reverse, too, was quickly retrieved 
by a steady recovery in the course of the fifth century. A fresh collapse 
was brought upon the Hellenic universal state by Justinian I (imperabat 
AD. 527-65). He overstrained it through his misguided attempt at re- 
expansion; and this over-exertion was followed by a fresh bout of 
anarchy, lasting from 602 to 717, which was at least as agonizing, and 
vias twice as long, as the bout in the years 295-85. But in 717 the univer- 
sal state was restored once more by Leo Syrus; and, after that, unity 
and order were maintained till 1071; were re-established in 1081; and 
yere maintained again il 1186, The revolt of the Bulgars in that yar, 
and the Western Christians’ sack of Constantinople and partition of the 
East Roman Empire in 1204, precipitated a chaos that lasted for nearly 
two hundred years. But, in the later decades of the fourteenth century, 
unity was restored, yet again, by the ‘Osmanlis. The new ‘Caesar of 
Rome’ (Qaysar-i-Rum) re-expanded the restored universal state up to 
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the limits in South-Eastern Europe and in the Tigris-Euphrates 
basin that had been attained by the Emperor Trajan (imperabat A.D. 
98-217); and this Turkish Roman Empire maintained incl for some 
four hundred years (A.D. 1372-1774), with punctuations of disaster and 
disorder at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
again after the failure, in 1683, of the second Ottoman siege of Vienna, 

he defeat of the Ottoman Empire in the Russo-Ottoman war of 1768- 
74 was the beginning of the end. Yet, even after that, there was a rally 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. In South-Eastern Europe the 
Ottoman Empire did not finally break up till 1878, and in South-West 
Asia not till 1918. The last Ottoman Qaysar-i-Rum was deposed—and 
the office abolished—by the Emperors own subjects in AD, 1922, 16 
esr after the renunciation of the title of Roman Emperor by the last 

Ider of it in the West. 

Here, in an epilogue to Hellenic history which has its starting-point 
in $1 3.6, we have a counterpart of the pattern of Chinese history since 
221 B.c. which is almost as exact a replica of it as the course of Egyptiac 
history is from beginning to end. And in the Levant, as in China, this 
persistent rhythm does not peter out till a date that, in 1961, was still 
within living memory. The Hellenic universal state, however, had some 
backward outlying provinces round the shores of the western basin of 
the Mediterranean, including Italy and Rome itself, the semi-barbarian 
city that had been the universal state’s political nucleus. To complete 
our test of the applicability of the Chinese model to the history 
western end of the Old World, we must apply it in the extreme west too; 
and the experiment will show that here, from A.D. 378 onwards, the 
Chinese model fails to fit the historical facts as signally as it fails in the 
Hellenic World as a whole down to 31 B.C. and in China itself down to 
221 B.C. 

In the West the fifth century of the Christian Era, which was an age 
of recovery in the central and eastern sections of the Hellenic World, 
was an age of disintegration that ended, in A.D. 476, in the suppression 
of the imperial office here and in a nominal reunification of the whole 
empire under the imperial government at Constantinople. This was 
mere camouflage for a partition of the western provinces among a 
number of barbarian successor-states. In the sixth century Justinian— 
at an excessive cost to the stamina of the universal state's heart-land— 
turned the Constantinopolitan Government's title into a reality in Italy, 
part of North-West Africa, and a smaller part of Spain. But this re- 
expansion of the Hellenic universal state was ephemeral; it was all 
undone in the course of the two hundred years following Justinian's 
death in 565; and the West remained disunited and derelict till the later 
decades of the eighth century, when the Frankish Carolingians restored 
the empire in the West—as, in the Levant, in the later decades of the 
fourteenth century, it was restored by the ‘Osmanlis. —— 

‘After the coronation of Charlemagne at Rome on Christmas Day, 
A.D. 800, the former domain of the Hellenic Civilization harboured 
two effective states—one centred on Gaul and the other on Anatolia— 
each of which claimed to be the Hellenic universal state’s legitimate 

m E 
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representative. This self-contradictory political situation would not 
perplexa Chinese scholar. In Chinese history it has at least two counter- 
parts in the coexistence of the barbarian northern empire of the Wei 
with an indigenous southern empire (the Sung, Ch'i and Liang regimes) 
from A.D. 439 t0 A.D. $34, and again in the coexistence of the barbarian 
northern empire of the Kin, followed by the Mongols, with another 
indigenous southern empire (the Sung) from 1127 to 1279. In China on 
each of these occasions, the next phase was the re-establishment of unity 
as a result of an annexation of the south by the north. This was achieved 
by the Sui in A.D. 589 and by the Mongols (Yüan) in A.D. 1279. With 
these precedents in mind, a Chinese scholar, coming fresh to Western 
history, would wait expectantly for a political reunification of the entire 
Hellenic World in the ninth century of the Christian Era through a 
Carolingian conquest of the Constantinopolitan Roman Empire." But in 
+ the ninth century, as in the fifth, the history of the West obstinately 

took an un-Chinese and un-Byzantine course. 

So far from annexing Anatolia, the Carolingians lamentably failed to 
maintain their empire in Gaul. The West now went through another 
bout of political disunity and barbarian invasion; and, since the formal 
partition of the Carolingian Empire in 843, the reunification of 
most of the former western provinces of the Empire, which the Caro- 
lingians achieved but failed to maintain, has never been repeated effec- 
tively. In the West, from 888 to 962, even the title of Roman Emperor 
was sometimes in abeyance, and the occasional claimants to it were not 
in effective control of more than fragments of the whole territory. 
The Empire was restored again, in conformity with the Chinese pattern 
of history, in 962, when the Saxon Otto I was crowned Emperor at 
Rome, and it was once more a political reality from that date till the 
death of the Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen in 1250. But even 
‘the nominal suzerainty of this medieval Western Roman Empire was 
never recognized in France, which was the central and the leading 
country of the Western World—not to speak of Britain, which had not 
been incorporated in the Carolingian Roman Empire either—and, 
throughout the three centuries ofits more or less effective existence, the 
nominal authority of ‘the Roman Empire of the German People’ was 
nebulous in Burgundia and was perpetually resisted, de facto, in Italy. 
Even in Germany and Lotharingia it was a wasting asset. After the 
death of Frederick II the Western Roman Empire was a farce. Te is true 
that the title of Emperor was again held in a continuous succession from 
1273 to 1806; but, in so far as its holders, in this phase, had any effective 
power, they had this in virtue of being also rulers of some local Western 
state, such as Luxembourg-Bohemia in the fourteenth century and the 
Hapsburg dominions from 1438 onwards. When the Emperor Francis II 
Hapsburg renounced the title on 6th August, 1806, he was not parting 
with any of his previous political power. The real basis of his power, 

which was that of a local ruler, was proclaimed in the solecism ‘Hereditary 
ci The likenesses and diferences between the seque! to the fll of he Han Expire in 


d the sequel to the fl ofthe Komam Epio at the western end ot the Rd 
‘World have been discussed in this book in x 649-61." 
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Emperor of Austria’—a title that Francis II had already assumed on 
10 August, 1804. 

‘To apply the traditional Chinese model to the history of the West, we 
should have to take the Western wraith of the Roman Empire as being 
the key institution of the Western Civilization, and this would be to 
make nonsense of Western history, not only during the last century and 
a half, when even the name of the Roman Empire has been extinct on 
Western soil, but at least as far back as the disintegration of the Carolin- 
gian Roman Empire. The Western Roman Empire is not a key to any 
of the things that are characteristic or significant in Western history. 

‘The Chinese model is equally inapplicable to the histories of the 
Middle American and Andean civilizations, which the Hellenic model 
fits so well. In the Andean World there is no evidence that there had 
ever been political unity before this was established by the Incas, and 
the Inca universal state had been in existence for only about forty years! 
by the date when it was overthrown by the Spanish conquistadores, In 
Middle America the Aztec Empire had not yet completed the political 
unification oft world by the date when it met the same fate at the same 
hands. The Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spain might perhaps be re- 
garded as being the connuspaaton of he Kile meh univer 
state that the Aztecs had been building up, and the Spani 
of Peru as being a continuation of the Inca universal stat 
World. But the Spanish Empire of the Indies broke up into successor- 
states within three hundred years of its establishment, and there is no 
indication that the present regime in Latin America, in which this 
region is partitioned among twenty-one local republics, i an ‘inter: 
mediate period’ which is going to end in the re-establishment of political 
unity there. 

Our survey of the histories of civilizations in terms of the traditional 
Chinese model has shown that this, like the Hellenic, fails to fit all 
cases. Indeed, its only perfect fit is its application to Egyptiac history, 
and this only on condition that we leave the ‘prehistoric, age out of 
account. The traditional Chinese model does not fit the early history of 
any other civilization, not even that of civilization in China itself. 
Paradoxically, it can give only a negative account of the age Ín which its 
own revered patron-philosopher Confucius lived, though Confucius 
Sas a child of his age. besides being an innovator under the guise of an 
archaist. The traditional Chinese model has to write the Confucian 
off as part of an intermediate period between the Western Chou and the 
Imperial Ch'in (Ts'in). From the date of the establishment of a universal 
state onwards, the Chinese model does fit Hellenic and subsequent 
Byzantine history well, the history of the Tigris-Euphrates basin and 
Iran passably, the history of India barely. But it does not fit Western, 
Middle American, or Andean history at all. And, in a pattern that pre- 
sents history as an alternation of universal states and lapses from them, 
and ignores both local states and diaspords, there is no place for the Jews. 
‘The Jews lost their local state, never managed (as most other peoples 
have never managed) to become empire-builders, but have managed 

1 See p. 373- 
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(unlike most other peoples) to preserve their national identity without 
having a state or even a national home. In world history seen through 
Chinese spectacles, the Jews would pass unnoticed both in the age of 
Prophets and in the age of the Pharisees, 

Tt will be seen that the shortcomings of the Chinese model are at 
least as great as those of the Hellenic one. What conclusion are we to 
draw from this? Shall we jettison both models, and dismiss the policy 
of operating with models as an unprofitable wild-goose-chase? It seems 
more reasonable to conclude that the Chinese model, like the Hellenic 
model, is illuminating as far as it goes, and that the two models, looked 
at in relation to each other, are more than twice as illuminating as each 
of them is by itself, 

‘The Chinese model has one clear advantage over the Hellenic, and 
that is its greater generality. This makes it possible to streamline the 
pattern of history by getting rid of distinctions, generated by the Hellenic 
model, that are perhaps artificial and superfluous. 

For instance, the Hellenic model—at any rate as I have constructed 
it—distinguishes between several kinds of universal state. There are 
ftinightforward specimens (eg. the Roman Empire in the Hellenic 
World and the Ch'in-Han Empire in China); there are rehabilitations 
after interruptions (e.g. the Gupta Empire figures as a rehabilitation of 
the Maurya Empire, and the Arab Caliphate as a rehabilitation of the 
Achaemenian Empire); and there are renaissances, when the universal 
state of an antecedent civilization is conjured up again in the history of 
an affliated civilization (e.g. the T’ang Empire, the Carolingian Empire, 
and the East Roman Empire as reconstituted by Leo Syrus figure as 
rehabilitations of the Ch'in-Han Empire and the Roman Empire re- 
spectively). When we substitute the Chinese for the Hellenic model, 
these rather tiresome distinctions disappear, and we can treat on a 
parity, for purposes of comparative study, all states that embrace the 
‘whole geographical domain of a civilization. This simplification of the 
pattern and increase in the number of the specimens of it is a gain for 
the cause of knowledge and underst Gerhard Masur has criti- 
cized my list of universal states as being arbitrary! I do not agree with 
all the particular points that Masur makes, but, in principle, I plead 
full eo his charge; and I attribute my error, not wo my having used the 

fellenic model, but to my having used it exclusively, without also 
having used the Chinese model, or some other, as a check and a possible 
corrective. 

‘The Hellenic model also suggests a distinction between three different 
kinds of ‘intermediate period’: a ‘time of troubles’, such as that which 
occurred in Hellenic history between the breakdown of the Hellenic 
Civilization and the establishment of the Roman Empire; a lapse in the 
maintenance of a universal state, as exemplified in the temporary break- 
downs of the Roman Empire in A.D. 69, A.D. 192-7, and A.D. 235-85; 
and an ‘interregnum’, such as that which occurred between the fall of 
the Roman Empire and the rise of the Western and Byzantine successors 
of the Hellenic Civilization. The Chinese model suggests that these 

+ In the Historische Zeitschrift, Band 177 (1954), pp. $212. 
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three kinds of relatively anarchic interlude should all be treated as so 
many examples of the ‘intermediate period! in the alternating Yin-Yang 
rhythm! This more general way of leking at them may gives insights 
into their nature; but here we must be on our guard against being led 
into effacing distinctions that may be significant and important. The 
‘time of troubles’ which the Hellenic model distinguishes from other 
anarchic interludes in Hellenic history was not, in fact, an intermediate 
period between two bouts of a universal state. It was the painful period 
of transition to a regime of political unity from a previous regime of 
political disunity that had broken down. This sequence—political dis- 
unity, breakdown, ‘time of troubles’, universal state—occurs, as we 
have seen, in at least nine other instances, including the history of the 
Sinic Civilization; and even Egyptiac history will perhaps be found to. 
conform to the Hellenic pattern if we take the pre-civilizational age of 
the history of Egypt into account. 


5- AN HELLENO-SINIC STANDARD MODEL FOR CIVILIZATIONS 


In fact, the Hellenic model is as widely applicable to the earlier phase 
in the histories of civilization as the Chinese mode! is to the late phase; 
and an improved model can be constructed by combining the later phase 
according to the Sinic model with the earlier phase according to the 
Hellenic.* This composite model for the histories of civilizations shows 
these societies starting as unities on the cultural plane without bein; 
united on the political plane. This regime is favourable to social anc 
cultural progress; but its price is chronic warfare between the local 
states; this warfare becomes more intense and more devastating as the 
society grows in strength; and sooner or later it produces a social break- 
down which, after a long-drawn-out ‘time of troubles’, is belatedly 
retrieved by the establishment of a universal state. This universal state 
is subject to recurrent lapses into anarchy; but, whether these inter- 
mediate periods are short or long, they are apt to be surmounted by the 
restoration of political unity. There must be some strong force making 
for the maintenance and, after lapses, for the restoration of unity, when 
once the original achievement of unity has come to pass; for the pheno- 
menon of restoration occurs again and again, and this even after ‘inter- 
mediate periods’ that have been so long and so anarchic that they might 
have been expected to have made an irreparable break in the tradition. 
This new model fits a great majority of the Sacieputebie ape mee of 
the species of society that we have called ‘civilizations’. Egyptiac 
Civilization is unique in having achieved political unity at the opening 
The abel ine of troubles’, which T bave applied vo the anarchie period of Helenie 
ie tadien Kanian name fora lapse in the maintenance of the Romian universal 
de Moscova Empire, bermeen the extinction of ihe House of Runik and the 
E es IS CE in dí da peress iic Sar nana iio 
modal: Ji Clone bad not dane valence ery Chine history i hir aces. 
Bhs Tinie modai aa we have had i» de, in ander to coneet die Wadiond Chinese 
‘Bitepreseaton of the confiaron o eei Chinese Moo. 
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of its history; but, as we have observed, there was an antecedent age of 
political disunity here too, if we take into account the pre-civilizational 
stage of history in Egypt. The Middle American, Andean, and Hellenic 
civilizations are exceptional in having experienced only a single spell of 
the universal-state stage instead of the normal experience of an initial 

followed by a series of restorations. But, in the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion’s case, this is true of the sequel only in the westernmost section of 
its domain. Western historians are apt to be preoccupied by what 
happened in these backward outlying territories, because this is the 
history of their own civilization. But the sequel to the fall of the Roman 
Empire in its central and eastern provinces is at lest as significant; and 
in this area the sequel conformed to the Chinese pattern: there was a 
series of revivals of the universal state, beginning in 4.D. 717 and not 
coming to a final close till 1922. 

‘The composite Helleno-Sinic model, which is evidently the standard 
pattern, is explicable in human terms in all its stages. For example, when 
we examine a civilization's age of growth, we shall not be surprised to 
find that a period in which a society is articulated into a number of 
politically separate local communities, all sharing one common culture, 
should be a time of creativity and progress. The stimulus that comes 
from direct personal intercourse works more powerfully in a 
community than in a large one; life in a small community that is 
active and competitive intercourse with neighbours of its own size 


imulus of intimacy with the stimulus of a wider horizon. 
ic exposition of the cultural advantages of a regime of political 
within a unitary economic and cultural field has been given by 
in his essay Of the Rise and Progress ofthe Arts and Science! 
But these blessings have their price in the currency of inter-state war- 
fare; and a point may come when the toll taken by this is greater than 
any benefit that the stimuli of variety and competition can confer. If the 
balance becomes decidedly adverse, the society breaks down. It might 
be asked why a society does not forestall its breakdown, or at any rate 
retrieve it, by promptly applying the remedy of political unification to 
which it does eventually have recourse. Why do people put up with a 
long-drawn-out ‘time of troubles’ before bringing themselves to 
rid of warfare by submitting to a universal state? The answer is that 
human beings are creatures of habit, and that the regime of local 
sovereignties has won such a hold on people's hearts in the age when it 
was producing a balance of advantage that it takes a long experience of 
its subsequent disastrous effects to induce its former beneficiaries to 
abandon their allegiance to it when they have become its victims. 
‘When once, however, a universal state has been established, it is not 
surprising that this regime should win a hold on people’s hearts in its 
turn, The peace and order that the achievement of political unity brings 
with it are appreciated by contrast with a foregoing ‘time of troubles’ 
that had become intolerable before it was led; and the loss of 
stimulus now seems a cheap price to pay for the inestimably precious 
1 This passage has been quoted in the present book in i 47374. 
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boon of being rescued from the jaws of destruction and guaranteed 
against a recurrence of this fearful threat so long as the universal state 
lasts! With the passage of time, a universal state's hold over its sub- 
jects’ hearts is apt to increase, unless the empire-builders have been 
aliens who have persistently made themselves odious. It is easy to 
understand why a universal state, once established, should be restored 
again and again when it has broken down. But we still have to ask our- 
selves why, when once it has been established, there should be any 
“intermediate periods’ at all, considering that normally the maintenance 
of the universal state is desired by at least a majority of its subjects. 

In previous volumes the declines and falls of universal states have 
been interpreted as being the after-effects of mortal wounds that had 
been inflicted by society on itself during the foregoing ‘times of 
troubles’; and this lassitude, if not exhaustion, would explain the lapse 
in the maintenance of a universal state; but it would not explain how a 
society that has lacked the vitality to maintain its universal state can 
subsequently summon up enough vitality to re-establish it. In seeking 
to account for the Yin Yang alternating rhythm that seems normally to 
prevail in the history of a civilization from the date of the first establish- 
ment of its universal state, we need not rest content with the Chinese 
account of this rhythm as being a manifestation, in human affairs, of a 
fundamental cosmic rhythm that is itself inexplicable and axiomatic.* 
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"The Yin-Yang rhythm does run through the histories of universal 
states, but there is a human explanation of it. It is an explanation in 
economic terms. 

A universal state is a heavy charge on the economy of a civilization, 
It requires, for its maintenance, a well-paid professional civil service and 
professional defence force; and the cost of these services will rise if it is 
one of the laws of the history of a universal state that, with the passage of 
time, the administrative and military personnel is apt to become more 
numerous as the institutions of local self-government decay and as the 
pressure of the trans-frontier barbarians increases. If the universal 
‘state—and, with it, the society incapsulated in it—is to be able to meet 
these rising costs without being crushed by them, it must be able to 
draw upon a commensurately rising productivity; but, in the Age of the 
Civilizations up to date, the economy has been more or less static most 
of the time in the greater part of the Oikoumené. 

"The deliberate application of science to technology in the West is 
something recent and unprecedented. Even today, when the Industrial 
Revolution has been in progress for some two hundred years and has 
spread from Britain, where it originated, to the ends of the Earth, the 
greater part of the human race is still in the pre-industrial stage. The 
last economic revolution before this was the enhancement of the produc- 
tivity of agriculture through water-control, some time before the close 
of the fourth millennium B.C., which transformed inhospitable swamps 
and jungles into the cradles of the Sumero-Akkadian and Egyptiac 
civilizations." But only a fraction of the cultivable part of the Earth's 
surface is capable of being made to give a comparable yield. Moreover, 
even in the most favourable environments, the technique of agriculture 
remained virtually static until the beginning of the present application 
of science to the improvement of crops and livestock; and this, like the 
present Industrial Revolution, dates back only to eighteenth-century 
Britain. Thus the normal economic basis of civilization, till a very recent. 
date, has been a static agriculture at a level of productivity that in most 
places has been not much higher than that attained in Neolithic societies. 
in the Pre-civilizational Age. But a civilization is a much more costly 
social structure than a Neolithic society is, and its costs are perhaps at 
their maximum when the civilization is organized politically in a uni- 
versal state, and when this universal state has been in existence for some 
time. The inability of a pre-scientific agricultural economy to bear this 
economic load is evidently one of the causes of the unwished-for 
collapses by which so many universal states have been overtaken so 
many times in succession. 

"The importance of the part played by the economic factor in deter- 

ining whether a universal state is to collapse or is to survive can be 
poe | by comparing the respective fortunes of the Roman Empire in 
its different sections, The western provinces, in which the Empire 
Tshirt le to tha petedance of he Vie ang a hams, 
‘without having to renounce all attempt to explain this. 
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collapsed in the fifth century of the Christian Era, were relatively back- 
ward economically; the central and eastern provinces, in which, in the 

Empire survived, were the principal seats of the 

industry and trade; and their relative economic 
more than counterbalanced the relative unfavourableness of their 
strategic position. Though the centre and the east were more directly 
exposed than the west was to assaults from the Eurasian Nomads of the 
Great Western Bay of the Steppe, and from the Sasanian power in Iran 
and ‘Iraq, the Empire managed here to hold its own; and, though it did 
collapse, here too, in the seventh century, it might have continued to 
survive in these economically stronger sections if, in the sixth century, 
the Emperor Justinian had not taxed their strength too severely in 
attempting to reconquer the derelict west. Thereafter, when, in the 
eighth century, the Hellenic universal state was re-established in the 
two rival shapes of the East Roman Empire in Anatolia and the Caroling- 
jan Roman Empire in Gaul, history repeated itself through the opera- 
tion of the same economic causes. ‘The Carolingian Empire swiftly 
collapsed; the East Roman Empire survived, without any further col- 
lapse, for three and a half centuries (A.D. 717-1071). The reason for this 
diversity of fortunes, this time once again, was that Anatolia in this age 
was economically capable of carrying the load of a universal state, where- 
as contemporary Transalpine Western Europe was not. It is significant 
that in the East Roman Empire, during the century immediately pre- 
ceding the disaster of a.D. 1071, there had been increasing symptoms of 
social and economic ill-health in the Empire's heart-land, Anatolia, 

‘These are dramatic illustrations of the survival value of economic 
productivity for a universal state. Yet, hitherto, the rulers of universal 
states have seldom been alive to this. More often they have been either 
indifferent to possibilities of technological advance or positively hostile 
to these, on the reckoning that any technological change is a menace to 
economic equilibrium and hence also to the social and political stability 
that the founders of the universal state have established with such 
difficulty. Certainly the Roman Imperial Government did not ever 
realize, at any stage of its history, that technology, as exemplified in 
Hero of Alexandria’s invention of a turbine engine, could have solved 
the Hellenic universal state’s intertwined problems of finance and 
defence. And in the western provinces in the fourth conta of the 
Christian Era, when the Empire was fighting for survival no 
attention was paid to possibilities of dealing with manpower shortage and 
with defence logistics by mechanization, though a set of projects for this 
was published in an anonymous memorandum De Rebus Bellicis? In 
universal states at both ends of the Old World the public authorities 
seem normally to have confined their action to collecting the land-tax 
and turning the screw harder on the taxable cultivators or their land- 
lords when agricultural production has declined or public expenses 
have mounted. 

2 See the story, cited in ix: 6r) footnote, of an eariy Roman emperor's reaction to 
S OF Roman Romer and Inventor: De Rebut Belici, ed. and tr. by E. A. Thompson 
(Oxford 1952, Clarendon Prem). 
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It is significant that, in China, the local state Ch'in (Ts'in), which 
eventually established a universal state for the first time by overthrow- 
ing the last of its competitors in 221 B.C., was also the state which, in the 
fourth century B.c., had distinguished itself among its competitors by- 
systematically revolutionizing its social and economic structure with a 
view to increasing the population's productivity and putting the increased 
product at the government's disposal. But it is also significant that, 
when this regime was extended to the whole of China by the founder of 
the universal state, Ch'in Shih Hwang-ti, it provoked vehement opposi- 
tion, After Shih Hwang-tis death his regime was quickly overthrown; 
and both he and the ‘Legist’ school of philosophers, whose theories had 
been the inspiration of the Ch'in ment's practice, were execrated 
in the subsequently established Chinese tradition. ‘The school of 
philosophy that was officially established by the Han Emperor Wu-ti (im- 
perabat 140 1.6.-87 1.C)), and that maintained its monopoly, off and on, 
from that time till a.D. 1911, was not the ‘Legist’ school, but the Con- 
fucian. And Confucianism’ has not been sympathetic towards non- 
agricultural economic enterprise, though it has understood the value of 
‘water-control for agriculture and for communications. 

Wu-ti embarked on expensive military operations. He carried the 
southern border of the Sinic universal state to the ‘natural frontier’ of 
the south coast of China, while on the north he tried to subjugate the 
whole domain of the Hiongnu Nomads on the Eurasian Steppe. In 
order to meet his consequent heavy expenses, he revived the policy of 
the ‘Legist’ school. He put the imperial government into business and 
at the same time gave scope to non-agricultural private business enter- 
prise. Notwithstanding these efforts to stimulate production, Wu-ti 
over-taxed his empire's resources and so was perhaps responsible for the 
decline and fall of the Prior Han regime within the hundred years 
following the date of his death. But the opposite policy had no happier 
results. After the restoration of the universal state by the Posterior Han. 
Dynasty, the Confucian landed gentry who staffed the imperial civil ser- 
vice gained the upper hand over the non-agrarian business interests.* And, 
when the universal state was thus put back on to an almost exclusively 
agricultural basis, it collapsed and remained in abeyance for four hundred 
years, save for the short interlude of the United Chin (Tsin) regime. 

In China from the time of the Posterior Han dynasty (A.D. 25-220) 
until the enforced opening of treaty ports to Western economic enter- 
prise in the nineteenth century, agriculture was the economic basis of 
the Sinic universal state, and the insuficiency of this economic founda- 
tion for this political structure was evidently one important cause of the 
repeated collapses of the Sinic universal state in the course of the inter- 
vening centuries. In discussing the most recent of these collapses, that 
Uf the Ching (Mancha) dynasty, W. Altree notes! that, during i 
tenure of power (a. 1644-1911) this dynasty increased the rate of the 
Tand-tax ‘twenty to thirty times’, 


1 See D. Watson: Stusma Chien pp. 31-33. 
3 Ibl pp 37238, and A. F. Week: Badin in Chinese History, po cited lead 
en p. 178, footnote 3. 3 In Toynbee and History, p. 208. 
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“If any one reason accounts for the fall of the Ch'ing dynasty, it prob- 
ably can be found in the mistaken policy of peasant exploitation that 
wrecked the economy of the country. This agrarian crisis was the issue of 
a basic contradiction in Chinese society that runs through the whole im- 
perial history of China and far transcends in time Toynbee’s Far Eastern 
Civilization. The Chinese administration, requiring intricate scribal tech- 
niques, depended upon scholar bureaucrats for effectiveness. These 
ministrators were drawn from the wealthy landlord class which alone had 
the leisure to acquire the necessary academic preparation. Thus the 
government and its officials both competed through taxes or rents to pre- 
‘empt the basic form of wealth in the surplus production of the land. The 
gentry-administrator class used its strategic position in government to 
‘evade taxation by shifting it to the peasantry. Beset by the government 
demanding taxes and the landlords demanding rents, the peasantry was 
progressively impoverished, rebellion was a logical consequence, and a 
new regime would initiate this predatory system afresh.” 


‘The sufferings inflicted on the peasantry by exploitation were aggra- 
vated by the exploiters’ technological inefficiency. 


“It is almost certainly untrue that, under the old regime, [conservancy 
works] were maintained so effectively as to prevent recurrent disasters. 
Both Chinese and European scholars have investigated the history of flood 
and famine in China, The conclusion suggested by their work is that 
those catastrophes occurred over large areas at short intervals for several— 
perhaps many—centuries before the present one; nor should that surprise 


taming an unfriendly Nature, which the West, in some other respects so 
inferior to China, has in recent times largely succeeded in solving. The 
point is not a trifling one, since it concerns the characteristics of two im- 
portant cultural types, differing sharply from each other both in their 
virtues and their limitations.” 


‘These two passages, taken together, go far towards explaining the 
succeseive collepece of universal states, not only in China, but in sther 
Teglona where they have been erected on the seme economic end social 
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basis.! They explain, for instance, the collapse of the Old Kingdom of 
Egypt, the fifth-century collapse of the Roman Empire in its western 
provinces, the ninth-century collapse of the Carolingian avatar of the 
Roman Empire in the same region, and also the eleventh-century col- 
lapse of the Byzantine avatar of the Roman Empire in Anatolia. In all 
these four cases occurring at the opposite end of the Old World to 
China, the economic basis of the universal state was almost exclusively 
agricultural, and the burden on the peasantry of maintaining a univérsal 
state—a burden that is heavy even under the best regime—became 
intolerable when landlords armed with official authority shook off 
governmental control and added their private exactions to the govern- 
ment's demands. The technological history of the Egyptiac Ci 

is significant? 

"This economic explanation of the recurrent re-establishment and 
recurrent collapse of a universal state provides a key to the Chinese 
myth of a ‘mandate of Heaven’ which is received and subsequently for- 
feited by one imperial dynasty after another. The mandate is forfeited 
when the numbers and demands of the dominant minority of the day 
rise to figures at which the sufferings im] on the peasantry by this 
excessive tex on their limited productivity come to ontweigh, in their 
estimation, the blessings of unity and peace which the maintenance of a 
universal state confers. There is a subsequent mandate to a new dj 
to re-establish the universal state that has been wrecked by the late 
dynasty's misdemeanours because the sufferings imposed by the return 
of disunity and disorder are no sooner re-experienced than they re- 
activate the longing for the blessings attending the maintenance of a 
universal state. The people's nostalgia is the new empire-builders’ 
opportunity; and these novi homines usually succeed, not only in re- 
‘establishing the lapsed universal state, but also in maintaining it for a 
further spell. This initial success of theirs is due to the very fact that they 
are parvenus. At the beginning of their regime they will be fewer in 
numbers, more modest in their personal demands, and more energetic 
and efficient in performing their public services than the epigoni of the 
preceding dynasty whom they have replaced, and also than their own 
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future epigoni, who are destined to forfeit Heaven's mandate in their 
turn. 

Tt is noteworthy that this illuminating Chinese myth reappears in the 
work of the foureent-entuny Arabie Munn senna “jurist, his- 

ian, and philosopher Ibn Khaldon. He had no knowledge of his 
Chinese confrères’ ideas; yet, like them, he saw the pattern of history as 
an alternating rhythm in which the alternate periods of relative order 
and disorder were consequences of the successive rises and falls of a 
series of dynasties. In Ibn Khaldan’s view a dynasty normally brings 
itself to grief in the fourth generation, reckoning the founder's generation 
25 being the frst! Tbn Khaldan’s myth was derived from a knowledge 
of the history of the Arab Caliphate and its successor-states over a 
period of some seven centuries ending in his own day. How is it that 
two different sets of historical data have given rise, independently of 
each other, to an identical account of how human ‘affairs work? The 
answer is that there is an identical economic and social thread running 
through the history of China from 221 B.C. to A.D. 1911 and through the 
history of the Islamic World from the establishment of the Arab Cali- 
phate in the seventh century of the Christian Era to the time in the 
fourteenth century when Ibn Khaldün was writing his Prolegomena 
10 a History of Mankind. This identical element is the peasant economy 
which has been the normal economic basis for political structures of all 
kinds since the beginning of the Age of the Civilizations. 

“The foregoing examination of the Yin-Yang alternating rhythm in the 
histories of universal states will now perhaps enable us to arrive at some 
general conclusions. 

‘One is that the continuing recurrence of a universal state does not 
necessarily carry with it a continuance of the particular civilization 
whose vicissitudes originally brought the universal state into existence. 
For example, if our Chinese spectacles have not played us false in 
revealing to us, in the Tigris-Euphrates basin and Iran, a continuing 
recurrence of the same universal state from the second half of the thir 
millennium 3.c. down to the eighteenth century of the Christian Era,? 
we have here an instance of a universal state persisting through the 
histories of no less than four different civilizations: the Sumero-Akka- 
dian, in which this one originated; the Syriac, which captured it from 
the Sumero-Akkadian Civilization while it was embodied in the Achae- 
menian Empire; the Hellenic Civilization, which captured it from the 
Syriac Civilization when the Achaemenian Empire was overthrown by 
Alexander and was replaced in Asia by the Seleucid Monarchy; and 
finally the Iranic Muslim Civilization, if we are right in assigning to this 
the Mongol Il-Khanate, the Timurid Empire, the Safawi Empire, and 
Nadir Shab's? Similarly, the universal states of the two pre-Columbian 
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American civilizations, which were embodied originally in the Aztec 
Empire and in the Inca Empire respectively, were carried on, in the 
Spanish viceroyalties of New Spain and Peru, under the auspices of 
the interloping Western Christian Civilization. Similarly, again, the 
Roman Empire, which had started life as an Hellenic universal state, was 
subsequently captured, in the avatars of it in its central and eastern 
provinces, by two different civilizations: first the Byzantine Christian 
Civilization that animated the East Roman Empire, and then the Iranic 
Muslim Civilization to which the Ottoman Turkish rebuilders of the 
East Roman Empire paid allegiance. ‘This Christian and this Islamic 
civilization must each be regarded as being separate from the Hellenic; 
for the advent of Christianity and of Islam did make a decisive break in 
the history of civilization not only in the West but wherever it occurred. 
"The breach of cultural continuity here is unmistakable, even though it 
may not be warrantable to assume, on this analogy, that comparable 
breaches of continuity were made in the history of Eastern Asia by the 
advent of the Mahayana and in India by the emergence of post-Bud- 
dhaic Hinduism there. 

In the history of civilization in India, and in its history in China as 
well, the institution making for continuity has not been the recurring 
universal state. In India this has recurred only rarely and at long inter- 
vals. In both sub-continents the thread of continuity has been provided 
by the persistence of a dominant social class: the Brahman caste in 
India and the Confucian-educated gentry in China. In China from the 
turn of the second and the last centuries B.. till A.D. 1911, the repeated 
restorations of the universal state were made possible by the scholar- 
gentry's survival as a source of recruitment for the civil service. But in 
1911 the 2,000-years-long innings of this class came to an end; and, 
when, after a 38-years-long bout of disunity and disorder, the universal 
state was re-established according to precedent it resumed its sway 
this time under non-Confucian auspices. In China Confucianism has 
now been replaced by Communism, and China has been converted from 
her traditional indigenous civilization to an exotic one inspired by a 
philosophy of Jewish-Christian origin that was incubated in nineteenth- 
century Western Europe.! Yet the momentum of the Chinese universal 
state is not yet exhausted. 

We can also see that the series of alternating collapses and restorations 
of a universal state is not interminable. All known universal states have 
had a starting-point in a revolutionary change from a previous regime 
of political disunity. This can be seen to be true of the Chinese univer- 
sal state, if we look at carly Chinese history as it actually was, and not as 
it has been depicted in the traditional legendary misrepresentation of it. 
It can also be seen to be probably true of the Egyptiac universal state, 
if we take into account the antecedent course of history in Egypt in its 
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pre-civilizational stage. In China the universal state is still a going con- 
cern under a Communist regime. But, in most of the other regions 
where a universal state has made its appearance and has passed through 
the same characteristic series of collapses and restorations, it has now 
come to an end. The Ottoman Roman Empire expired, as we have seen, 
in 1922; the shadowy Western Roman Empire in 1806, the Spanish 
Empire of the Indies in the first quarter of the nineteenth century; the 
"Iragi-Iranian universal state in 1747, if we may take the date of Nadir 
Shah’s death as marking its demise; the Indian universal state expired 
in 1947, when the British Raj in India was replaced by three sucecesor- 
states.' The Egyptiac universal state expired unobtrusively in the third 
century of the Christian Era, when the Roman emperors changed the 
religious and constitutional basis of their dominion over Egypt. In 
the time of the principate they had ruled Egypt, like the Ptolemies and the 
Achaemenids before them, in the guise of Pharaohs who were sons of 
Re and gods incarnate. From the reign of Aurelian onwards, they ruled, 
no longer as gods in their own persons, but as vicegerents of a god who 
was lord of the whole Universe. If we may take this as being the date of 
the expiry of the Egyptiac universal state, this has been extinct, by now, 
for nearly seventeen hundred years. No doubt it is theoretically possible 
that both it and other representatives of thí species of polit might 
revive again. But the evidence up to date suggests that immortality is 
not one of the specific properties of universal states. Though they run to 
longevity, and have frequently had more than a cat’s proverbial nine 
lives, all But two or three of those representatives of the species that have 
made their appearance hitherto are now extinct, so far as we can tell. 
‘The only indisputably extant specimens are the Chinese and the Russian, 
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each of which has achieved its current avatar under the auspices of 
Communism. 

If, however, we have been right in our economic diagnosis of the cause 
of therecurrent collapse of those universal states that have come and gone 
up to date, it would seem to follow that the recent change in mankind’s 
economic situation, thanks to the modern Western Industrial Revolu- 
tiom, will have brought with it a change in the prospects of a future 
universal state—even if this were to differ from all its predecessors in 
being literally world-wide, It is true that a considerable majority of the 
human race is still living in the insufficiently productive Pre-industrial 
Age, Ieis also trae that, in the present stage of human affairs, the cost of 
a literally world-wide universal state would be high. For, although an 
all-inclusive society would be relieved of the cost of frontier defence 
against outer barbarians, besides being relieved of the cost of the com- 
petition in armaments between local states, this saving would be more 
than offset by the cost of helping the economically backward majority 
of mankind to approximate towards the prosperous minority's standard 
of living. The present disparity has, at the least, to be drastically re- 
duced if the human race is to live together as a single family; and the 
cost of this will be enormous, if we aim at the goal of bringing within 
the reach of every family in the World the material facilities and spiritual 

PR ortunities that a Western middle-class already enjoys. 
his is, in itself, a larger economic un than any that has 
confronted any universal state in the past; and the economic aspect of 
the problem is not so formidable as its social and religious aspects. 
Modern technology is advancing so fast, and is spreading so rapidly 
from its Westera originators to the rest of the human race, that the 
increase in mankind’s productivity seems likely to go to formerly un- 
imaginable lengths, The crucial question is whether the still poverty- 
stricken majority of the human race will be able and willing to make a 
revolutionary change in its habits and outlook that has already been 
made by the now relatively prosperous minority. In a society in which 
publie hygiene has been achieving sensational progressive reductions in 
the death rate, a reduction in the birth rate on a corresponding seale is 
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spiritual as well as material, is not to be swallowed up by a sensational 
increase in the number of mouths to be fed. Hitherto the majority of 
mankind has, as a matter of course, always multiplied and replenished 
the Earth up to the limits allowed by its food-supply at a subsistence 
level only just above the starvation-line. Unless this habit is abandoned, 
modern technology will have brought with it, for the majority, no 
increase in well-being, but merely an increase in miserable numbers. 
On the other hand, modern technology accompanied by a deliberate 
reduction in the birth-rate as well as in the death-rate would give an 
unheard-of buoyancy to a future world-state’s finances. Instead of 
being constrained to take an intolerable toll from a poor and static 
peasant economy, a future world-state could afford to subsidize a 
revolution in the peasantry's traditional Neolithic way of life through a 
world-wide application of science and technology to peasant agriculture, 

If this is indeed the outlook for a future world-state, that is fortunate 
for the human race. For the same unprecedented scientific and techno- 
logical progress that has opened up these prospects of higher produc- 
tion has already produced weapons that would turn war into genocide 
if they were ever to be used. And the possibility that they may be used 
will remain open so long as our present-day world remains divided on 
the political plane, as it now is, among a number of sovereign indepen- 
dent states. In our present situation we can no more afford than our 
predecessors could, in their ‘times of troubles’, to let this perilous 
political disunity continue. But we also cannot afford, in the age of 
atomic weapons, to let the now imperative political unification of all 
mankind come about, in the traditional way, through war à outrance 
ending in the destruction of all the competing powers but one. Man- 
kind will have to reach political unity through agreement; and, if and 
when this unity bas once been attained, we shall not be able to afford to 
see the old alternating rhythm of lapses and recoveries reassert itself. 
For, in the Atomic Age, any lapse into disunity and disorder would be a 
threat to the existence of the human race. This is an unprecedently 
difficult problem for statesmanship. But we may take heart if it is true 
that the technological revolution which has presented this problem to the 
future architects of a world-state is also going to ease for them the econo- 
mic problem that has repeatedly worsted their predecessors. 


6. A JEWISH ALTERNATIVE MODEL FOR CIVILIZATIONS 


‘The comparative study of civilizations evidently stands to benefit by 
qur new departure of setting up a second model and combining it with 
the first. Between them the Hellenic and the Chinese model throw light 
on the configuration of the histories of civilizations which could not 
have been obtained from either of them applied in isolation. Our new 
composite model seems to fit the majority of our specimens and o give 
us new insight into their structure. This success will encourage us to set 
up a third model, with a view to exploring a phenomenon which our 
Helleno-Sinic model does not illuminate. 

When a number of mutually independent local communities have lost 
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their former political identities through being in a universal 
state, the merger has usually been complete and lasting. Even in those 
exceptional cases in which the duration of the universal state has 
been confined to a single spell, the short-lived universal state's local 
sSuccessor-states have usually had no continuity with the local states out 
of which the universal state was originally constituted, The Teutonic 
and Arab principalities among which the Roman Empire's former 
Western provinces were carved up were not revivals of the local states, 
cocupying the same region, that the Romans had previously conquered 
and annexed. The Hispano-American republics among which the 
former Spanish Empire of the Indies was carved up in the early nine- 
teenth century were not revivals of the local states that had been con- 
juered and annexed by the Aztecs and by the Incas. In China, where 
'h'in Shih Hwang-ti’s universal state fell to pieces again only fourteen 
years after its establishment, the attempt to revive the former local 
states was abortive. Within five years the universal state had been re- 
established by Han Liu P'ang; and, though this second founder felt 
it politic to allow some local states, labelled with traditional names, to 
retain a limited autonomy within his unitary political framework, both 
their prerogatives and their territories were progressively reduced until 
they had been completely gleichgeschaltet within less than a hundred 
after Liu P'ang's accession. The local states into which China 
Broke up again politically in the subsequent successive “intermediate 
periods’ were new growths, though some of these, too, assumed tradi 
tional names in the hope that these might give them an aura of legi 
In the history of the Achaemenian Empire it was the same story. 
The house of the founder, Cyrus II, was patently extinct after the 
assassination of the Smerdis who claimed to be—and perhaps truly was 
—this house’s last surviving representative, This dramatic event occurred 
only about twenty-eight years after Cyrus had first set out on his career of 
conquest, and it was taken as a signal for the re-establishment of the 
local states that Cyrus had overthrown. But all these local insurrections 
were overcome by Darius I in little more than twelve months; and, 
when, 190 years later, the Achaemenian Empire was overthrown by 
Alexander, only one of the successor-states into which it was subse- 
sequently carved up by Alexander’s officers had any continuity with a 
local state that had been in existence before the Persian conquests. 
‘Thus normally the establishment of a universal state, even for no 
longer than a single spell, has resulted in a permanent obliteration of the 
identities of the local states and peoples that have been incorporated in 
it. A classic case is that of ‘the Lost Ten ‘Tribes’. Today the population 
2 The name of the Po Ronan Jutish Kingdom of Kent and Anglian Kingdom of 
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of the Kingdom of ertel which was wiped off the map by the Assyrian 
Empire in 722 B.C., is represented in situ only by a few hundred Samari 
tans in the neighbourhood of Nablus. The Israelites who were deported 
were completely absorbed into the population of the countries in which 
they were settled. Their les of identity was not an exception; it was the 
rule. It has become famous only because the rule was exceptionally 
broken by the history of the Israelites’ kinsmen, the people of Judah, 
after their local kingdom, in its turn, had been wiped off the map by the 
Neobabylonian Empire in 586 s.c. The Jews were twice uprooted from 
their original homeland by Nebuchadnezzar and twice by the Romans. 
And, before their second uprooting by the Romans in A.D. 135, they 
had ‘been subjects of five empires i turn: the Neobabyionian, the 
Achaemenian, the Ptolemaic, the Seleucid, and the Roman. From A.D. 
135 to A.D. 1948 there was no such thing as a Jewish state? and not even 
such a thing as a Jewish ‘national home’ in the sense of a territory that 
was substantially Jewish in population without being under Jewish 
rule. Yet, without the political ramework of a state of the territorial 
basis of a home, the Jews have managed to preserve their separate 
identity, as a people, from 586 B.c.—the year that saw the obliteration of 
the Kingdom of Judah—down to the present day. They have preserved 
it as a scattered minority (disponi) living among non-Jewish majorities 
in countries outside the fo itiers of the extinct ‘Kingdon of 
Judah and hundreds or thousands of miles away from its historic capital, 
Jerusalem. 

"This fact is remarkable and exceptional, but it is not unique The 
Jews are not the only uprooted people who have achieved it. For 
‘example, it has also been achieved by the Parsees since the destruction 
of the Sasanian Persian Empire ^de Primitive Muslim Arab con- 
querors; by the Monophysite ians since the Muslim Arabs’ 
conquest of Syria, Egypt, and Armenia; and by the Nestorian Christians. 
since the fifth century, when they found asylum in the Sasanian Empire. 
from their Orthodox Christian persecutors in the Roman Empire. From 
the completion of the Ottoman conquest of the former territories of the 
East Roman Empire down to the revolt of the ‘Osmanlis’ Greek subjects 
in the Morea in 1821, the Greek Orthodox Christians were partially 
uprooted and scattered, yet managed, in diasporá, to preserve their 

lentity as a community, Jewish-fashion. In Russian Orthodox Christen- 
dom, members of some of the dissenting Christian sects have escaped 
from their Orthodox persecutors by migrating to the outer fringe of the 
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Russian Empire or to regions beyond the Russian frontiers. The Molo- 
kane have found asylum in Transcaucasia and Eastern Siberia, the 
Skoptsy in Rumania, the Dukhobors in Canada. In Western Christen- 
dom the members of the Society of Friends (the Quakers), whose earliest 
recruits came from rural districts in the north of England, have tended, 
in England at any rate, to move from their native countryside into the 
cities, because in an urban environment it has been easier for them to 
avoid a conflict with the authorities over their conscientious objection 
to paying tithes to the Episcopalian Established Church. The migra- 
tion of the Quakers into the cities has also been the story of the Hugue- 
not refugees from France in Holland, Britain, and Germany. Another 
of the dissenting religious communities of Western Christendom, the 
Church of the Latterday Saints (the Mormon), escaped its nineteenth- 
century persecutors by trekking westward, beyond the advancing fron- 
tier of settlement in the United States, to Utah. Tts missionaries have 
since won converts almost as far afield as the missionaries of the Baha'i 
faith. 

"These examples of a diasporá are numerous enough to make it useful 
to set up a model, in order to explore what the essential characteristics 
of a diasporá are and to what extent each of the apparent specimens of 
this species of community approximates to, or diverges from, the standard 
pattern. The Jewish diasporá evidently provides the best material for 
the construction. Of all the diasporás in our list it is the most famous, the 
most influential, and also perhaps the most unhappy, at least up to date, 
in its relations with the gentile majorities among whom it has been living. 
Tt has also been in existence longer than any of the others, and has been 
more completely divorced from the cultivation of the land in its original 
home, From a.D, 135 till the planting of the first Zionist Jewish agricul- 
tural colonies in Palestine in the eighteen-eighties, it would be approxi- 
mately true to say that there was no Jewish agricultural population in 
hat had once been the territory of the Kingdom of Judah, By contrast, 
the Parsees are still represented in Persia, and this on the land, in the 
surviving Zoroastrian villages in the oases of Yazd and Kirman. And the 
Zoroastrian refugees who found asylum in Western India after the fall of 
the Sasanian Empire replanted themselves on the soil in their new home, 
‘The present prominence of the Parsees' role in the industrial and business 
life of the Indian sub-continent dates from no farther back than the 
establishment of the British Raj, which brought India within the 
economic, as well as the political, ambit of the modern Western World 
and created in India the conditions required for doing business in the 
modern Western way. As for the Armenian Monophysites and the Greek 
Orthodox Christians, they have each succeeded, as the Zoroastrians 
have, in holding on to the cultivation of the land in a portion of their 
ancestral domain. 

If, on these considerations, we take the Jewish diaspord as our model 
for this species of community, we shall find in it the following elements, 
First, there is the diaspord’s determination to retain its historical identity 
in circumstances in which most communities have resigned themselves 

1 See i. 220, footnote a, and v. 173. 
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to losing theirs. Having been deprived of its state and its home and been 
reduced to living as a minority—and a scattered one—abroad, the up- 
rooted community has found new means of maintaining its cohesion and 
continuity under these adverse conditions. It maintains them now 
through the voluntary observance of an exacting religious ritual and law. 
‘The second element is the diaspori’s motive for being unwilling to 
merge itself in the majority among whom it has come to live. Tt cherishes 
its separate identity because it believes itself to be the depository of a 
religious revelation of unique significance and value. A third element in 
the configuration of the Jewish diasporá is its ition of the truth 
that it will fail to survive if it does not provide itself with an adequate 
economic basis. Since it has no state of its own and no national home, 
economic power is the only form of power within its reach; and a com- 
munity must command power of some kind in order to hold its own in 
the world. Even economic power is difficult for a diasporá to obtain. It 


has lost its hold on agriculture, which has been Man's primary and staple 
source of livelihood since the Neolithic Age, and, in the alien countries 
in which it has been scattered, it has been excluded, more often than 


tions the majority leaves open to it. The least obstructed opening 
Fis usually been retail trade, But, whatever the economic opportunity 
has been, the diaspora has always managed to win from it the economic. 
resources required for its survival. On the economic as well as on the 
spiritual plane, penalization has proved to be an unusually powerful 

stimulus.t 
"This model derived from the Jewish diasporá fits all the other speci- 
mens on our list more or less closely. In all these cases religion has 
supplied the motive for the will to preserve the scattered community's 
identity, while economic prowess in some non-agricultural occupation 
has provided the means of putting this will to survive into effect. If we 
now simplify the model, we shall find that the religious species of 
diasporá is one representative of a more comprehensive genus. Two of 
the most conspicuous diasporás in the present-day world are the Scot- 
tish and the Lebanese. Like the Jews, Parsees, Huguenots, and Quakers, 
the Lebanese and the Scots abroad are conspicuously’ successful in 
business; but the pressure that has moved them to seek their fortunes 
abroad has been economic, not religious or political. Neither the 
Lebanese nor the Scots have lost their country; both have been masters 
in their own house;? and neither have been persecuted, either at home 
or abroad, for clinging to their ancestral religion.) They have been 
victims, not of their fellow men, but of Nature. Their native countries 
2 Tne Soe te Lebanese as been Vu deur t wl as de facto since the 
qeiblbmenr in 186r, of an sonemous vilayet of the Lebanon whieh became the 
Ve present world Side Lebanese diaspor mony dates from times subsequent to 
‘which the Lebanese people have had a state of their own. 


1861, ie, from the period 
ined 186, the one great ordeal to which they have been subjected has been the 
blockade during the First World War. 
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are poor countries, and they have been driven abroad by the di 
making a livelihood at home." 

What is common to diasporás of the religious species represented by 
the Jews and the secular species represented by the Scots abroad is the 
transformation of a social structure. In both cases we are watching a 
community changing the basis of the cohesion that maintains its dis- 
tinctive identity. It is changing over from an originally territorial basis, 
on which it has been held together by having a national home and a 
national government of its own, to a cultural and occupational basis, on 
which it is held together by having common memories, beliefs, manners 
nd customs, and skill. Both the Jewe and the Scots are on this road, 
though the Scots have not yet travelled far from the starting-point, while 
the Jews have long since reached the terminus. Looked at in a wider 
setting that includes the alien majority among whom the diasporá has 
been Scatteod, this change through which both Jews and Scots have 
been passing is a change from a vertical organization of society to a 
horizontal one. The communities into which society is articulated are. 
undergoing a metamorphosis from having been so many local cells to 
becoming so many ubiquitous strata coexisting with each other over an 
identical area, which, in principle, may be coextensive with he whole 

globe. 


liculty of 


habitable surface of the 

We can follow the history of this metamorphosis. ‘Civilization is 
deracination. The Jewish diaspora was a product, in the Fertile 
Crescent, of two interrelated social developments: an intensification of 
social intercourse and an increase in urbanization. The growing social 
intercourse took the peaceful forms of commercial and cultural ex- 
changes, as well as the violent forms of war and deportation; the growing 
cities served as melting-pots in which the intercourse could lead to 
fusion. As far as we know, this process started in the Fertile Crescent 
earlier than anywhere else. Indeed the relative facility of physical com- 
ications between the centres of settled life in this region in the Post- 
pluvial Age is, as will be noticed in another context,’ one of the factors 
that account for the Fertile Crescent’s having been the cradle of civiliza- 
tion. Since the fifth and fourth millennia B.C., when civilization was in- 
cubating there, the Fertile Crescent has always been precocious, Time 
and again something that has made its first appearance in this nursery- 

den of higher culture has eventually become world-wide. And the 

story ofthe diepork type of social organization isan instance of the 
Fertile Crescent's habit of giving a lead to the rest of the World. 

This is where the series of ‘times of troubles’ and universal states has 
had the longest history and where the social and cultural effects have 
therefore been the most intense. One landmark on this road has been the 
extinction of local states and the deportation of their former inhabitants 
by the builders of the Assyrian, Neobabylonian, and Achaemenian 

3 This at ben one of the spura by which the Irish, t00, ave Ben dive abroad. 
Bat, unlike the Scons and the Lebanese, the Trah have boen delven oppres- 
sion as well. The Isiah dissporá belongs to the same claw as sted on 


PP; R Redlild: The Primitive World and ite Transformations, p. 49. 
3 On p. 336. 
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empires. Another landmark has been the reorganization, in diasporá, of 
the uprooted communities, This has usually started as a spontaneous 
movement of self-help on the part of the deportees, and has ended as an 
obligatory organization on which the imperial authorities have insisted 
for their own convenience. We can trace the evolution of these non- 
territorial communities backwards from its fully developed form in the 
Ottoman Empire to its rudiments in the Achaemenian Empire, and we 
can watch the official attitude changing from tacit toleration through 
explicit sanction to positive requirement, as the usefulness of this 
horizontal system of communal organization gradually becomes apparent 
to the administrators of universal states. 

If we are right in looking upon the universal states that have already 
come and gone as having been the forerunners of a future world-state, 
the social structure for which the Jewish diasporá provides a model will 
have a practical, as well as an academic, interest for the living generation 
of mankind and our successors. ‘Displaced persons’ are the raw materials 
of a diaspora; and, since the expulsion of the United Empire Loyalists 
from the United States after the Revolutionary War,' ‘displaced per- 
sons’ have, unhappily, been becoming an ever larger and more impor- 
tant feature in the configuration of human sey is a tragic paradox 
that, during the last 150 years, old-established diasporás have been up- 
rooted and expelled—if they have had the good fortune to escape being 
‘extirpated—as a result of the ruthless application of the Western ideal of 
nationally homogeneous local states. This ideal is an attempt to restore 
the configuration of society as it was before local communities began to 
be mixed up and stratified in diaspords in the course of a long succession 
of ‘times of troubles’ and universal states. Such attempts to ‘put back the 
clock’ work havoc—as is illustrated by the atrocities and sufferings that 
accompanied the partitions of the Ottoman Empire between 1821 and 
1924 and of the British Indian Empire in 1947. In the Second World 
War the crimes of deracination and genocide were committed on an 
Assyrian scale. If it were now possible for history to repeat itself, we 
should be today on the eve of a third world war in which our world 
would be unified politically by force to the accompaniment of atrocities 
such as we have not yet witnessed. Since, however, a third world war 
would be fought with atomic weapons, it looks as if the actual choices 
now before us were a unification of the World by consent and, alter- 
natively, genocide on a colossal scale. So perhaps we may venture to 
hope that, in shrinking from genocide, mankind will save itself from 
further bouts of wholesale eviction and massacre. 

If this hope were realized, would that mean that the transformation of 
local communities into world-wide diasporás would come to a halt? 
‘This seems unlikely, so long as technology continues to advance; and 
this is a movement that shows no sign of halting or even slowing down. 
"The accelerating improvement in means of communication of all kinds 
may do more to promote the creation of diasporás by facilitating it than 
Assyrian war-lords were ever able to do by force. In a society that is 


scl is was an epoch-making event in modern history, as has been pointed out in 
iv. 16s. 
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‘anniilating distance’, world-wide disspora rather than oral national 
states, look like ‘the wave of the future. 

No doubt, in a future world society, there will still be on the map a 
network of social units based on locality, as there has been in all the 
universal states that have come and gone so far. In the administrative 
organization of a universal state the local states that the empire-builders 
have overthrownhave either been retained as provincesafter having been 
deprived of their sovereignty or have been replaced by a new network of 
provinces with different areas but with the same function of serving as 
"units for local administration. There are some indispensable social 
services—for instance, water-supply, drains, and light and power—that 
are bound, by their very nature, to be organized on the basis of neigh- 
bourhood. As technology continues to advance, the optimum area for 
such purposes may increase in size, but, at its maximum, it will still be 
small compared to the total area of the Earth's habitable surface. Thus 
‘we may expect to see units based on locality survive; but we may also 
expect to see these come to play a progressively less part by 
comparison with units whose principle of association is, not physical 
neighbourhood, but a community of beliefs, ideas, aspirations, interests, 
or activities, This has been the tendency in the social history of universal 
states in the past; and in the current age this tendency seems likely to be 
reinforced by one of the characteristic movements of our time: the 
present-day world-wide drift into the cities. 

‘Urbanization is going forward today in countries of the most diverse 
civilization and social structure. One can watch it happening in Japan, 
Indonesia, "Iraq, Australia, Mexico, Peru. All over the World the rural 
Population is flocking into the cities, even where the ities offer the eager 
immigrants better than a life of unemployment and penury in 
shanty towns In Japan the habitable part of the country has already 
become one continuous city, in which a minority of the urbanized 
population happens still to work in fields instead of in factories; and the 
present aspect of Japan gives an anticipatory view of what seems likely 
to be the future aspect of the World as a whole. Urbanization is being 
promoted by two conse of the technological revolution that are 
both working in this direction. The reduction of the death-rate— 
especially the rate of infant mortality—by preventive medicine has 
resulted in an increase in the rural population beyond the numbers that 
agriculture either requires or is capable of supporting; and ‘the annihila- 
tion of distance’ has removed the ancient o ein o puis, Ts 
transformation of the World into a cosmopolis favours so. 
on a non-local basis. It isa well-known feature of urban life that city- 
dwellers associate, not with their next-door neighbours, ‘but with kindred 
spirits scattered all over the metropolitan area. In a village one must 
consort with one’s next-door neighbour, willy-nilly. In a great city with 
a highly developed transportation system, one has a far wider choice of 
friends and companions, Now that the World is becoming one city, we 
may expect to see associations based on neighbourhood come to be 
overshadowed by others based on spiritual affinity: that is to say, by 

1 See pp. 485-4 
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diasporis in the broadest sense of the term in which this includes 
ubiquitous scattered minorities that are held together by religious and 
other ties of all kinds that are independent of pod 

If this forecast is justified, we need our Jewish model for a diasporá, as 
well as our Hellenic model for the transition from local states to a 
versal state and our Chinese model for the alternating rhythm of 
versal state's successive lapses and rallies, Each of these models is an 
indispensable mental tool for the comparative study of civilizations, be- 
cause each of them gives us the key to one of the major configurations of 
human society and culture during the Age of the Civilizations up to date. 
And each configuration is the product of a resolution of forces. In each 
‘case Man's attempt to achieve an aim that is of major importance to him 
can be seen contending with the problems and the penalties that his 
pursuit of this particular aim brings with it, In the Hellenic model we ee 

in process of civilization pursuing the possibilities of creativity that 
are offered by a regime of extreme local diversity and independence, 
until the strife which is the price of this regime reaches a pitch of in- 
tensity at which society finds itself constrained to purchase peace throu; 
unity at the cost of resigning itself to an uninspiring uniformity. In t 
Jewish model we see Man in the same chapter of his history clinging to 
Some revelation, discovery, achievement, or way of life that he feels to be 
of supreme significance and value, and therefore exerting himself to 
preserve the separate identity of the “Chosen People’ that is the custodian 
of this pearl of great price. The ‘Chosen People’s’ belief in its national 
mission gives it the spirit to maintain itself in diasporá after losing its 
national state and even its national home—and this in a situation in 
which the rest of society has resigned itself to the merger of national 
individualities in the oecumenical unity that is the price of peace. In the 
Chinese model we see soi-disant civilized Man exerting himself to pre- 
serve this oecumenical unity, once established, and to restore it each 
time that it breaks up. He restores it because he cannot bear the strife 
and disorder that the return of disunity brings with it. Each of these 
endeavours is an attempt to satisfy one of Man's fundamental require- 
ments. But the histories of civilizations up to date do not give us any 
assurance that these fundamental requirements can all be simul- 
taneously. The extent to which Man in process of civilization succeeds 
in reconciling these requirements with each other gives one measure of 
Man's capacity for living as the social animal that he has to be if he is to 
survive. 


7. IS IT POSSIBLE TO CONSTRUCT A MODEL FOR HIGHER 
RELIGIONS? 


The spiritual treasure that has inspired an uprooted people to pre- 
serve its separate identity in diasporá has, so far, usually been a higher 
religion. The higher religions have made their epiphany in the course of 
the Age of the Civilizations; and, if we take them at their adherents’ 
valuation of them, we shall find in them alternative fields of study that 
will be more illuminating than civilizations because, in the higher 
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religions, we shall be studying Man's most important activity. Higher 
religions have, in fact, been taken as their fields by Christian and 
Muslim students of human affairs. But religion is at a discount in the 
present-day Western World; and at the beginning of this book, when 
I was looking for a field of study that would be more intelligible than 
a national state is, I took civilizations as my units without considering 
higher religions as a possible alternative. If it had occurred to me to take 
my cue from the earliest English historian, the Venerable Bede, I should 
have expanded my field of vision, not from England to the Western 
World, but from English Christians to the Church of which they are 
adherents and to the religion of which the Church is the social embodi- 
ment. This different approach to the study of human affairs would, no 
doubt, have yielded a different picture of them." It is not too late to 
follow up the secular approach by now taking the religious one in turn. 
And this still open possibility raises the question whether, for a com- 
parative study of higher religions, it is possible and necessary to set up 
a model—or more than one—as we have found it useful to do as an aid 
to our comparative study of civilizations. 

Jn this volume: T have suggested two criteria for distinguishing higher 
religions from others. Higher religions are attempts to put individual 
human souls into direct communion with absolute spiritual Reality, 
without the mediation of either non-human nature or the human 
society—whichever it may be—in which the soul in search of God is a 
participant in consequence of Man’s being a social creature. And, for 
this reason, the discoverers—or recipients—of a higher religion are 
moved to extricate it from religion’s traditional social matrix and to 
embody it in new institutions—the Christian Church, the Buddhist 
Sangha, and the like—that will no longer be integral parts of the structure 
of some civilization but will be independent societies of a new kind. 
"Taking these two criteria as our touchstones, we have detected? a dis- 
tinction between two sets of religions of the ‘higher’ category. In one set 
—represented by Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam—we have three 
higher religions that have extricated themselves more or less completely. 
In the other set—represented by Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Hindu- 
ism—we have three other higher religions that have started along this 
road but have halted, part way.* Each of these other three displays the 
distinctive features of a higher religion, yet at the same time each of them 
has continued, so far, to be an integral part of the civilization within 
whose bosom it has arisen. In this situation would it be legitimate—and 
illuminating—to construct a model out of the common essential features 
of Islam, Christianity, and Buddhism, and to regard this as a standard 
that Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, and Judaism have approached without 
having succeeded in attaining it completely? Before committing our- 
selves to this course, it may be prudent to take note of some other signifi- 

1 This point has boen touched on already on pp. 161-2- Rand 

Hrs > See pp. 85 
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cant differences that divide the higher religions on our list, and to observe 
whether, in all the possible alternative classifications, these six religions 
invariably fall into the same sets. 

Assuming that the distinctive purpose of a higher religion is to 
ceiabish ad maintain direct contmunion beewees’ humsa aout aud 
absolute spiritual Reality, we should expect it to announce a revelation. 
or discovery of the truth about Reality and to give instructions for a 
in the light of this truth, Since a higher religion's message is addressed 
to individuals, we should expect this also to be delivered by individual 
prophets, seers, or sages—whether it is revealed progressively by a 
succession of heralds, or is revealed by a single unique herald once for 
all. Since it is a revolutionary message, we should expect its heralda to 
proclaim and demand a more or less radical break with traditional re- 
ligious practices and beliefs. Since the soul's whole destiny isin question, 
we should expect each higher religion to insist that it is the sole fount of 
truth, means of grace, and way of salvation for all men. We should 
expect these features to display themselves more clearly and amply in 
the higher religions that have established their independence com- 
pletely than in those that have not shaken themselves free from the 
civilizations within which they have originally made their appearance. 
Let us see how far these a priori expectations are borne out by the facts. 

‘The most precise and relevant statement of doctrine and set of instruc- 
tions to individuals is to be found in the Hinayana school of Buddhism. 
The other higher religions, too, have creeds, with the exception of 
Hinduism, and all of them have sets of instructions. But in Christianity 
and Islam to some extent, as well as in the three incompletely indepen- 
dent higher religione to a larger extent, the instructione to individuale 
for the conduct of their direct personal relations with Reality are en- 
cumbered with ritual and social regulations. These are a legacy from the 
stage at which religion is merely one element among others in a culture, 
ad is bound up with these other elements too intimately for it to be 
possible, at that stage, to draw a distinction between what is reli 
and what is secular. Only Buddhism—and this perhaps only in its 
original form, before the emergence of the Mahayana—has shaken itself 
entirely free from this legacy of an older dispensation. 

‘When we look into the agency by which a higher religion’s message 
has been delivered, we find that Zoroastrianism, as well as Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Islam, has a unique founder. Zarathustra, Gautama, 
Jesus, and Muhammad are, of course, recognized to have had both fore- 
runners and successors. But the founder's uniqueness is not impaired by 
this. In his followers’ eyes his epiphany is the culminating event in 
human history; there will not be any future event of equal magnitude— 
at any rate, not before the winding-up of history at the end of time. The 
founder’s epiphany divides all time and all history into two epochs. 
‘However, in the history of Buddhism, as we watch the Mahayana taking 
shape, we see the unique figure of the historical Buddha, Gautama, 
being gradually lost among a series of buddhas and a host of bodhisattvas, 
some of whom are now credited with greater potency, and are objects of 
rester devotion, than the historical fo ler himself. Here we see 
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Buddhism moving in the same direction as post-Buddhaic Hinduism, 
with its series of incarnations of Vishnu and its succession of sages. If we 
look for a founder of post-Buddhaic Hinduism, we may single out 
Sankara—only to find that he has not acquired the status of the unique 
founders of Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. Who 
would venture to maintain that Sankara is in a totally different category 
from, say, his successor Ramanuja or even from his remote predecessor 
Yajfavalkya? And, when we turn to Judaism and seek to identify a 
founder here, we meet with the same difficulty. Shall we find the founder 
of Judaism in Abraham the recipient of the Promise, or in Moses the 
recipient of the Law, or in Johanan ben Zakkai the father of the present- 
day diaspord? Indeed, shall we find him in any individual human being? 
Was not all Israel, collectively, the human party to the Covenant made 
at Mount Sinai? And is a founder of any kind, individual or collective, 
really the central human figure in God’s dispensation as seen through 
Jewish eyes? Instead of being turned backwards towards a founder, are 
they not directed forwards towards a future fulfiller? In Judaism does 
not the expected Messiah overshadow the patriarchs and prophets, as, 
in the Mahayana, the coming buddha overshadows the historical 
Gautama? 

Tn making a revolutionary breach with tradition, Gautama and Zara- 
thustra have been more uncompromising than Jesus or Muhammad. 
Jesus claimed that he was fulfilling the Scriptures, and Muhammad that 
he was restoring the pure religion of Abraham. Hinduism, like the 
English Common Law, goes still farther in asserting an unbroken con- 
tinuity with the past. It innovates, not by abrogating the past, but by 
reinterpretingit. On the other hand, Judaism, which resembles Hinduism 
and Zoroastrianism in retaining a large and burdensome legacy of primi- 
tive ritual and social practice, is as uncompromising as Zoroastrianism 
and Buddhism in proclaiming its break with traditional polytheism. 

Tt will be seen that the sets into which our six higher religions divide 
on these several different principles of classification are not always pre- 
cisely the same. And, when we come to the distinction between exclusive- 
mini and embracing-mindednese, we find that, unexpectedly, 
this further division cuts across our original division between indepen- 
dence and an incomplete approximation to it. This is surprising, because 
the higher religions that have gone the farthest in extricating themselves. 
might have been expected, a priori, to have become the most convinced 
of the uniqueness of their own truth and value. Yet, on the test of their 
degree of exclusive-mindedness, the higher religions divide on geo- 
graphico-eulrural lings, with the Judsc religions and Zoroastrianism on 

'exclusive-minded side, and the Indian religions on the o 

‘Hinduism is all-inclusive in its own estimation. Every religion and 
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philosophy under the Sun Hindu eyes, just one more interesting 
and valuable variation on Hinduism's. inexhaustible theme. This is the 
truth about them all, as Hindus see it; and it remains the truth, however 
vehemently it may be denied by the blind-eyed devotees of certain 
fanatical sects. This is, of course, the attitude that we should expect to 
find Hinduism adopting; for, of all six higher religions, Hinduism is the 
one that has been the fost frank in acknowledging its continuity with 
the past and the most pious in cultivating it; and one of the most 
prominent characteristics of religion everywhere, in the age before the 
higher religions my made their appearance, was a spirit of live-and-let-live, 
which ible the coexistence of a number of local pantheons, 
with a numberof of separate divinities in each of them. If, in the Hellenic 
World in the third and fourth centuries of the Christian Era, Neoplaton- 
ism had got the better of Christianity, present-day Hinduism would 
have met with a kindred spirit in a Neoplatonist Church at the western. 
end of the Old World. Even the historical victor here, Christianity, has 
been more Hindu-minded than it admits; for it conquered Neoplaton- 
ism and its other rivals—the worships of Mithras, Isis, Cybele, and the 
rest—at the price of unavowedly incorporating them in itself. Islam and 
Judaism, too, have incorporated elements of other religions to a lesser 
extent. But all three Judaic religions speak with one voice in denying 
these failures of theirs to live up to their principles completely. 

This is what we should expect of Christianity and Islam, which have 
made themselves wholly independent of the civilizations in which they 
came to birth, and have made it their mission to convert the whole of 
Mankind. But the repudiation of the past is surprising in Judaism, 
which has so far remained attached to a particular ‘Chosen People’ whose 
cultural heritage goes back to a pre-prophetic, pre-Mosaic, and pre- 
Abrahamic antiquity. Conversely, it is surprising to find Buddhism, 
which resembles Islam and Christianity in the completeness of its i 
dependence and in the universality of its mission, nevertheless behaving 
in practice in a Hindu way over the all-important issue of its attitude 
towards other mone. Ín Eastern Asia, which has been its major 
mission-field, Buddhism has not seriously attempted to wipe its rivals 
off the map. It has been content with coexistence, and has not shrunk 
from making the necessary compromises.! In China it has acquiesced in 
being fought with its own weapons. It has suffered the Taoist counter- 
church to purloin its organization and ritual, and the Confucian 
philosophy to purloin its metaphysics, in either case withoutacknowle 
ments. In Japan, Buddhism has enlisted Shinto divinities as janitors for 
the bodhisattvas’ temples, and has agreed upon an equal division of 
functions and emoluments—taking for itself the monopoly of officiating 

(The postion of the Tantrig Mahayana in Tibet, Mongolia, and 1 and ofthe 
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at funerals, while leaving to Shinto the monopoly of officiating at 
marriages. If Buddhism had also disseminated itself in Western As 
and Europe, the Buddhist temple in a present-day English village would 
be rubbing shoulders with a Neoplatonit tempie and a shrine of Odin 
or Thor, and the relations between the three non-Christian clergymen 
in the village would be decidedly more amicable than those between the 
actual Church of England parson, Methodist minister, and Roman 
Catholic priest. 

Thus, when we try to classify the higher religions, we find ourselves 
confronted by an irreducible cross-division between two principles of 
classification that are both of major importance. On the test of the extent 
of the achievement of independence and universality, Buddhism, Islam, 
and Christianity fall into one group and Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Judaism into another. On the test of the degree of exclusive-mindedness, 
the three Judaic religions and Zoroastrianism fall into one group, as 
against the two Indian religions. On this evidence we can go no farther 
than to conclude that a tendency towards independence, universality, 
and exclusiveness is characteristic of the higher religions as a speci 
But we shall not find any particular specimen or specimens combining 
all three specific characteristics so markedly as to provide us with the 
materials for constructing a model applicable to all representatives of the 
class, 
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RECONSIDERATIONS OF PARTICULAR 
TOPICS 


VII. EXPLANATIONS AND REVISIONS OF 
USAGES OF TERMS 


1. DEFINITIONS 
7T HERE is no need to revise my usage ofthe term ‘definitions’, ine, 
so far, I have used it rarely, and then only, as far as I am aware, 
in the ordinary current meaning of it. I must, however, now explain 
‘what I believe this meaning to be, because I have been criticized, both 
in general and in particular, for not having defined my terms clearly in 
advance, before making use of them. 
Christopher Hill, for example, finds that ‘Mr. Toynbee eschews 
precise definition" and Bagby pillories my work as ‘an outstanding 
example of the difficulties and confusion into which a lack of clear 
definitions can lead us’ A. Eban complains? that my use of the word 
‘fossil’ is never defined and adds that ‘it is indeed a basic weakness of 
his work that it evades the definition of its fundamental terms’. Since 
‘civilization’ and ‘civilizations’ (singular: ‘a civilization’) are key-terms 
of mine, I have been taken to task particularly for not defining these by 
critics who believe that preliminary definitions are desirable. K. W. 
‘Thompson has criticized met for not defining my use of this word in the 
ingular, and explaining how it stands to my use of the word ‘society’. 
L Postan considers’ that T have used it in a great variety of senses. 
R. K. Merton,’ P. Gardiner,” P. M. Sweezy,) H. Marrou? W. H. 
McNeill; and A. Hourani hold that I have not defined or elucidated 
my use of the word in the plural. R. T. Clark holds" that I have given 
a definition that is arbitrary and incomplete. Merton and Hourani find, 
as Bagby does,? that my list of civilizations is arbitrary and that this 
is due to my failure to define what I mean by them. Granville Hicks 
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questions! whether ‘a civilization’ is definable, and, supposing that it is, 
whether it can be defined precisely enough to make it feasible to com 
specimens of the class. I have also been criticized for not having defined 
what I mean by ‘creativity’? by ‘universal state"; by ‘culture’,* by 
‘sainthood’, and by ‘laws of God’. 

‘However, on this issue, the critics are not unanimous. G. A. Birks, 
for example, defends me? against criticisms of me for not having defined 
my terms, and R. Coulborn finds! that I have been right in principle in 
not trying to define the word ‘civilizations’ too tightly. H. W. B. 
Joseph gives the reason why. Definitions of kinds, he points out,’ 
‘cannot be demonstrated. They come from our experience of particular 
cases. And, since we cannot know beforehand how many more particu- 
lar cases we may be going to encounter in the future, our definitions 
tay, at any moment, become untrue to the facts if we have frozen these 
definitions so hard that we can no longer revise them. Here we put our 
finger on the weak point of definitions as instruments for acquiring 
knowledge and understanding of phenomena, human or non-human. 
Definitions are, by definition, hard-set. At least, the only definition of 
definitions that I can think of is that they are frozen ‘models’ (using the 
word ‘models’ in the sense in which it has been used in the preceding 
chapter). It is significant that definitions have scored their greatest 
successes in mathematics: for instance, in geometry. In mathematics 
the materials under investigation are also frozen hard, and therefore 
definitions, in spite of their rigidity, are effective tools for dealing with 
them, Mathematical entities are abstractions from phenomena; and their 
human makers take care to carry the process of abstraction to a degree at 
which the products will be incapable of committing irregularities. But 
phenomena, as we find them, are not equally docile, Even non-human 
phenomena are not amenable to complete a priori regimentation; 
human phenomena are elusively mobile, It is therefore hazardous to 
apply to the study of phenomena a mental instrument that has acquired 
its prestige through ite effectiveness for the study of abstractions. 

f definitions are to be used at all in the study of human affairs, they 
will be less hampering, and possibly more illuminating, if, instead of 

ing them, more mathematico, at the beginning of our inquiry, we 
work them out retrospectively, as a check on the results that we have 
obtained by the application of ill-defined and therefore flexible ‘models’. 
Bagby is an outstanding example of an inquirer who has pinned his 
faith on a priori definitions as being the most promising prolegomena 
to a comparative study of civilizations. Yet, when, in the ninth and 
last chapter of Culture and History, he sets out to give examples of 
similarities in the development of civilizations, he declares, to his credit, 
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that ‘precise and useful definitions of basic terms can only be formu- 
ated after, not before, the facts have been carefully examined’. If he 
had lived to write the further volumes that he was planning, one may 
guess that he would have had to spend many more pages in modifying 
the definitions given in his prolegomena than he has spent in this pre- 
liminary volume in setting them up. 


2. HISTORY 


‘The original meaning of the Greek word historia was inquiry or study. 
‘The Greek adjective polyhistor meant an inquirer whose curiosity had 
led him to study a wide range of subjects. There is a vestige of this 
original Greek usage in the current English term ‘natural history’ in the 
sense of a study of Nature (though the realm of Nature has come, in this 
context, to be conventionally restricted to the province of living crea- 
tures, and this to the exclusion of Man). The Greek word, however, 
came to be applied particularly to the study of human affairs, and this to 
the exclusion of the analytical and classificatory procedure that is the 
human intellect’s characteristic method of operation. Hence it came to 
mean the study of human phenomena as we see them on the move 
through time and space; and from this, by analogy, it has ala come to 
mean the study of phenomena on the move, whatever their nature: 
e.g, the phenomena studied in astronomy, geology, and biology, which, 
as A. L. Kroeber has pointed out," are really not scientific but historical 
studies Kroeber has also pointed out? that the true antithesis to the 
analytical and classificatory procedure is not the vision of human affairs 
as temporal events but ‘the endeavour to achieve a conceptual integra- 
tion of phenomena while preserving the integrity of the phenomena’. 
“These two alternative definitions do not conflict with each other; and 
both bear out Kroeber's dicta* that science and history differ, not in 
their field, but in their basic approach; that the historical approach is 
applicable to all phenomena; and that the material of history can be 
used for the scientific approach as well as for the historical. Even the 
two basic approaches have an underlying affinity. History, as well as 
science, reconstructs, though it does this only against the grain, and 
with the archaistic purpose of restoring dilapidated phenomena to their 
pristine integrity, whereas science reconstructs with the purpose of 
probing its way through the phenomena to the discovery of some 
non-phenomenal reality behind them. 

Whether we adopt the popular definition of history or Kroeber's 
more penetrating definition of it or both, we are led to the conclusion 
that the distinction between the historical approach and other approaches 
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to the study of human affairs can be maintained only in the field of 
epistemological theory. ‘History is one of the ways of organising human 
knowledge’;' but we have already taken note? that the method of preserv- 
ing the integrity of the phenomena by arranging them in the temporal 
sequence in which they present themselves to us is not adequate for 
coping with the phenomena without also resorting to alternative ways of 
handling them. Since the stream of events never, in fact, presents itself 
in the singular, as one solitary sequence, but always in the plural, as a 
number of sequences occurring simultaneously side by side, we cannot 
cope with the phenomena without also taking a synoptic comparative 
view of at least two, and usually many more, simultaneous sequences; 
and this means bringing to bear the method of analysis and classifica- 
tion. Accordingly, in practice, the followers of either method have al- 
ways applied the other method as well. As Kroeber sees it, history deals 
in phenomena, and science in process, but an interest in phenomena and 
an interest in process are both necessary.” ‘If history has no end except. 
the collection of facts for their own sake, it becomes merely an intellec- 
tual pastime, like stamp-collecting.”* Laws cannot be eliminated from. 
history. Conversely, historical elements are present in all sciences. 
Science has become historical in spirit. while ‘history is . . . becoming. 
the science of social development'/ "Sociology and history are two 
complementary parts of a single science—the science of social life.” 
We must apply the technique of the social anthropologists to the study 
of the higher civilizations’ constituent cultures. ‘Contemporary anthro- 
pologists, like Professor Evans-Pritchard, have accepted the principle 
of the essentially historical character of social anthropology, and in the 
same way it seems reasonable that historians should begin to pay more 
attention to the methods and the contribution of social anthropology. 
‘If we throw aside . . . administrative considerations and look at the 
problem itself, we see that the difference between the philosopher and 
the historian can only be one of degree and emphasis.” 

Unfortunately the reaction of modern Western historians to the rise 
of the social sciences has, so far, been, for the most part, defensive and 
even hostile. This attitude of theirs has been noted in this book already 
in several places. In the first of these passages I have criticized it, and, 
on reconsideration, I find myself confirmed in holding that my criticism 
is justified. I have, however, expressed myself there in Polybius 
polemical vein, and polemical controversy is notoriously apt to defeat its 
own purpose by provoking opposition instead of winning assent, I 
will therefore now present the same criticism in the words of A. L. 
Kroeber, a scholar who has the art of being trenchant without being 
provocative. 


1 M. R. Cohen: The Meaning of Human History, p. 41, quoted already on p. 129, 
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"History does not know what to do with the flock of social sciences mill- 

ing around her knees, She wavers between claiming them as offspring be- 

cause they deal with her material, and repudiating them because they do 

mot treat it historically. Te is an attitude at once somewhat annoyed and 
her ts 


In the historians’ reaction to science's invasion of what they consider to 
be their domain, 


‘there has been an inclination to cling to narrative as being least easily 
convertible into generalisation; to hug events rather than engage with their 
patterns; to resign the economic aspects of history to economists rather 
than include them; to ignore the results of ethnography, on the external 
ground that they are dateless and therefore non-historical; to allow the 
history of the great East Asiatic civilizations to settle behind watertight 
bulkheads; to view any larger culture history askance; to emphasize the 
mechanics of documentation as evidence that history, too, was objective 
and scientific.” 


‘This is a fair account of the attitude that has been adopted by con- 
temporary Western historians—or at any rate by one school of them 
which, at present, probably represents the majority. We may perhaps 
expect to see this rigid posture gradually relax as the application of 
scientific method to the study of human affairs becomes more familiar, 
and as it continues, as, no doubt, it will, to vindicate itself by making 
important additions to our knowledge and understanding. In our time 
we are watching the merger of the old departmental ‘disciplines’ in a 
new comprehensive study of human affairs. This merger seems in- 
evitable, because we not only have effective means of making it, but have 
an imperative need to make it, in the present situation of mankind.? “This 
great unity is the true study for the student of Man.’* If the historians 
Were to persist in holding aloof, their non-co-operation would not arrest 
the movement towards a unification of human studies; its effect would 
merely be to take out of the historians’ hands the job of supplying the 
indispensable historical component of the new comprehensive study. 
‘This would be a loss to learning, since it is obvious that nobody else 
could supply this component so well as the historians themselves if they 
chose. Kroeber believes ‘the time to be near when efforts for close 
federation in the united sciences may well come from students of cul- 
ture’.S So long as the goal is reached, it does not matter which of the 
‘disciplines’ has the honour and glory of having taken the initiative. 
What matters is that all should co-operate whole-heartedly in a common 
enterprise in which an important interest of mankind is at stake. 


3. METAHISTORY 

‘The word ‘metahistory’ needs defining because it has become current 
only recently. Presumably it has been coined on the analogy of Aristotle's 
coinage of the word ‘metaphysics’. If so, it would mean a field of study 


3 Ibid., p. 74- 
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that comes ‘after’ the study of history and lies ‘beyond’ it (the Greek 
preposition ‘meta’ can mean both ‘after’ and ‘beyond’). 

‘When Aristote had completed his inquiry into physics, he found 
himself left with a number of unanswered questions that had arisen in 
the course of it. These questions were not about physics itself; they 
were about some hitherto nameless subject which was apparently the 
setting within which the inquiry into physics had been conducted, Thus 
the intellectual conquest of the field of physics opened up a further 
field of inquiry beyond it, and Aristotle labelled this ‘what comes 
“after” or "beyond" physics’ (tà metà tà physikd). This label might 
imply no more than that physics was the avenue along which Aristotle 
bad arrived at the threshold of his new subject. It might also imply that, 
if one does not go on from physics (or history) to ‘metaphysics’ (or 
‘metahistory’), one will not be able to understand physics (or history) 
itself, or, in other words, that ‘metaphysics’ (or ‘metahistory’) is 
field in which physics (or history) finds its explanation. ‘These two im- 
plications are evidently not mutually exclusive. 

Js there really a subject, analogous to Aristote 12 metà à physi, 
that can properly be labelled ‘what comes after history’ (tà metà tà 
historikd)? TÉ the word ‘history’ is defined narrowly as meaning ‘the 
study of phenomena on the move’ or ‘the study of phenomena in their 
integrity’, then the analytical and classificatory method of studying 
human affairs—the method applied in psychology and in the social 
sciences —would fall within the held of metabiatory K. W. Thompson 
points out* that ‘the philosophy of history’, as metahistory has tradi- 
tionally been called, ‘has three possible meanings. It. .may be construed. 
as a method for dealing with the complexities of history or an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of history or a statement of the laws of history.’ 
"The main issue in the field of method is the question what should be the 
relation between the narrative method and the analytico-classificatory 
onea question which has been discussed inthis volume in Chapter VI 

in in the present chapter under the heading of ‘History’. His- 
torical method would not usually be thought of as falling within the 
field of metahistory. At the same time it is impossible to take a ic 
comparative view of human affairs without tiking account of regulari- 
ties, recurrences, and ‘laws’; ‘laws’, in their turn, involve meaning; 
and inquiries into the meaning of history certainly fall within the 
of metahistory, since the meaning of a thing can be sought for only in. 
some field outside the thing that we are trying to interpret and under- 
stand. 

Metahistory, then, must mean the study of Reality in some higher 
dimension than that of human affairs as D present themselves to us 
in the and are then organized by our minds through the 
method of analyais and caseifcation. This study, which arises out of 
the study of history, and so comes after it, must be akin to, if not identical 
with, metaphysics and theology. 

1 Ip Tegnet and History p, 201 

+ "ine Problem of Meabtory" has been discussed by Christopher Dawson in an 
essay reprinted in The Dynamie of World History, pp. 287-93. ln this enay Dawson 
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A classic example of a work of metahistory, in this sense, is Saint 
 Augustine's De Civitate Dei. As Kohn puts it, "What Augustine wrote 
‘was not history, as Thucydides had written it; it was a study of history.'* 
Kohn goes on to point out? that what I am writing in the present book 
is also not history, though I have written history in other works of mine. 
I should say myself that the present book began as an analytico-classi- 
ficatory comparative study of human affairs and turned into a meta- 
historical inquiry en route. In a review of volumes i-iii? M. Postan has 
commended me for using historical information as evidence for scienti- 
fic study, instead of seeking it as an end in itself.* Later reviewers of 
volumes vii-x, or of the first ten volumes as a whole, have pointed out 
that, in the course of the book, I have made a change in my field and in 
my objective.’ 


4. FACTS 

Ina critique of my work, P. Geyl declares his belief that ‘the facts ae 
there to be used The same belief is mistakenly attributed to me, as well, 
by H. Holborn. "To him, facts are ready-made objective elements. 
This belief is also implied in Gey!'s and Sir Earnest Barker's criticism 
of my presentation of what seem to be facts to me. “They are not facts; 
they are subjective presentations of facts.’ "They are not primary and 
objective facts (so many stamens, so many pis and so on); they are 
secondary and subjective constructions.” As Barker and Gey! see it, the 
authentic historian is a collector. He is like a man scrambling up a 
torrent bed and picking up, on his way, the boulders that he finds lying 
there. They therefore look askance at me, because they see in me, not a 
collector, but at best a manufacturer and at worst a fabricator. Even on 
the kindest interpretation open to them on their conception of the 
nature of facts, I cannot be an authentic historian. But the conception on 
which this criticism is based is surely a mistaken one. 

Facts are not really like boulders that have been detached and shaped 
and deposited exclusively by the play of the forces of-non-human 
nature. They are like flaked and chipped flints, hewn stones, bricks, or 
briquettes. Human action has had a hand in making them what they 
are, and they would not be what they are if this action had not taken 
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place. "The facts of history are not the brute things or events outside 
the mind, for they have filtered through minds before I have word of 
them." "We can never catch pure facts apart from perspective.’ Facts 
are, in truth, exactly what is meant by the Latin word facta from which 
the English word is derived. They are ‘things that have been made 
that is to say fictitious things rather than factual" things—and this 
truth about them cannot be evaded by calling them ‘data’ (‘gifts’) 
instead, Gifts imply the existence of a giver, as inescapably as manu- 
factures imply the existence of a maker. Whether we call phenomena 
data or call them facts, we are admitting that they have been given or 
have been made by somebody. We may attribute the maximum amount 
of credit for them to non-human nature or to God, but we shall not be 
able to clear ourselves of the charge that we, too, have had a hand in the 
transaction, and that our contribution, however small we may reckon it 
to have been, has nevertheless been an indispensable one. ‘Facts do not 
‘speak for themselves’. Concepts do not “emerge” from the evidence.’? 
"The process of "establishing the facts” about an event involves theory.’ 
“The criterion of selection is not inherent in the data; it is ap 
by the historian.’s ‘History is the re-enactment of the past in the mind of 
the historian, and even “facts” exist only there.'* ‘All our impressions 
from the outer world of phenomena are, at the same time, thought, 
judgment, explanation." "What we call historic facts are the results of 
‘our interpretation of certain fragmentary data or remains. Our im- 
plicitly assumed principles determine the character of our interpret 
ion.’ Many of these principles are hypotheses accepted because of their 
sucses in explaining facts, “They are not explained from the 
facts, but the facts from them.” No sharp distinction can be drawn. 
between facts and their meanings.” The meaning of a fact is found in 
one's conception of its relations to other facts." ‘Nature does not provide 
separately both facts and laws.'! No fact can be established or made 
intelligible unless it is closely related to other facts or is part of a 
larger system (though it is also true that no connexion between facts is 
purely man-made)."3 “The so-called facts of history are cross-sections or 
aspects of a world in process of change.’ In a criticism of my work,'s 
G. J. Renier asks: ‘Why not just one single fact? in place of my welter 
‘of mythology, allegory, hypothesis, and what not. The answer is: 
‘No hypothesis, no fact.” 
‘Moreover, since a fact cannot come into existence without the good 
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offices of an hypothesis, the parent hypothesis cannot change without 
producing a corresponding change in the fact that it has engendered. 


‘History advances by changes in men’s way of conceiving the relations 
of past fact to one another, as well as by changes in their view of what the 

cts were.”! 

‘In the framing of hypotheses . . . we are called upon to regard facts in 
new ways and to suggest, not simply that certain facts are connected, but 
how, or in accordance with what principle, they are connected. And this 
often involves a radical transformation in our way of looking at the facts 
themselves; for a fact is not such an ascertainable thing as the language we 
sometimes use might seem to imply. In a sense facts are stubborn; in 
another sense they are pliant to our thought. They are stubborn as far as 
we have rightly apprehended them; but what we call fact is largely a 
matter of inference and interpretation, performed often unconsciously 
and often erroneously; there is room here for a re-interpretation, in 
accordance with the requirements of the rest of our knowledge; and, so 
far as what are called facts lend themselves to this, they may fairly be 
called pliant.”* 

“The familiar facts take on a new appearance in the light of new 
theories.’ . . . It is possible to bind facts together by a new conception and 
2o place them in a different light and re-interpret them, without appar- 
ently generalising." 


As examples, Joseph cites the transformation of the ‘facts’ as a result 
of the substitution of the Copernican theory of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies for the Ptolemaic,’ the substitution of the theory of the 
evolution of species for the theory of their separate simultaneous crea- 
tion, and the substitution by Lavoisier of the hypothetical element 
oxygen for the hypothetical element phlogiston. In each of these 
celebrated instances the ‘facts’ changed when the theory changed because 
these fats’ were changeable interpretations of unchanging phenomena. 

If it is true that every fact is, as the etymology of the word implies, 
something that has been constructed, and if it is also true that part, at 
least, of the indispensable work of construction has been done by the 
apprehending human mind, it seems hazardous to try to classify some 
so-called facts as genuine on the illusory ground that they are objective, 
while rejecting other so-called facts as spurious on the solid ground that 
they are constructions of a human mind. If it is true that all facts are 
partly constructions of human minds, the presence or absence of thi 
man-made element in them cannot be an effective criterion for dis- 

inguishing the spurious from the genuine. 

‘Sir Ernest Barker's stamens and pistils are facts for him Because his 
thinking makes them so. A fortiori this is the reason why national states 
and national churches are also facta for him (if I interpret him right) * 
‘These are human institutions; and, of all the myriad kinds of pheno- 
‘mena within human ken, human institutions are mind-made to the 
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highest degree. Institutions are networks of relations between human 
beings; and these relations exist solely in human minds. When they 
fall out of mind, they cease to exit, and their existence ie already 
imperilled when they fall out of favour. This is a characteristic feature of 
institutions; itis common to institutions of all kinds: cultures, societies, 
churches, states, clubs, rites, war, marriage, tabus, totems, and the rest. 
All alike are mind-made; and, if this were valid evidence of unreality, 
they would have, all alike, to be written off as being hallucinations." 

At least two of my critics hold that one or more of the species of 
institutions with which I operate in this book are illusory, in contrast to 
others? Barker, for instance, says of me: 

"He sees Brocken-spectres of superhuman dimensions (“‘civilizations”, 
mde minorities”, reper E epe bod 
and "Zealotisms") walking along the ridges of history. May it not 
better to see men like ourselves, rather than these great spectres? Of 
course, . . . groups too matter. , . . But . . . they must be studied in their 
human individuality, and in definite and visible terms—terms of territory, 
terms of nationality, terms of their state-systems, terms of their religious 
organisations. We live on Earth and not in cloudland; and we must study 
ourselves as we live on Earth, in terms of our earthly institutions.” 

Henri Marrou makes the same point against me. A civilization, he 
submits, looks more like a real entity in a still-life cross-section than. 
when we look at it on the move.* 

“The twenty-one “objects” of which his theory seeks to give an account 
are nothing but abstractions treated as realities (réifiées); this powerful 
effort embraces nothing but phantoms.” 

‘These two critics of mine seem to me to be confusing reality with 
familiarity. I think the reason why the institutions with which I operate 
ook to them like phantoms is simply that these do not happen to be the 
institutions in which these two critics themselves are accustomed to 
deal. Is there any sense in whi i systems’, and 
‘religious organisations’ are ‘visible’, i tions’, ‘laws’, 
‘minorities’, and ‘proletariats’ are not visible except as hallucinations? 
All these phenomena are institutions, and the visibility of all of them 
alike is in the mind’s, not the body's, eye. We may call this mental 
realm ‘Earth’ or we may call it ‘cloudland’, but it is of the same order of 
reality in every case. This is true also of ‘territory’; for the territory 
that, at the present moment, is British in nationality and is occupied by 
the state-system of the United Kingdom has in time past been occupied 
by a bevy of Welsh and English successor-states of the Roman Empire; 
by a province of the Roman Empire before that; and, before the 
Roman conquest, by a bevy of Celtic principalities. If ‘territory’ means 
the geographical environment of a nationality or a state, we may here 

Spate's dicta* that ‘this world, without Man, is not environment, 
is not our World’, and that ‘the facts of geography are the facts as they 
are approached.” 

1 This point is taken up again on pp. 279-1. 
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When Barker says that groups ‘are groups of actual persons, 
in seta! personal zelatan t there E ne diaprecaen: benc hm 
and me. I should add, for my part, that these actual persons are also 
engaged in the far more widely ramifying and more long-lasting im- 
pou relations that we ‘institution Persons and relations 

persons are phenomena of two different orders of reality. If 
Barker maintains that the reality of persons is of a higher, as well as a 
different, order than the reality of relations between persons, I 
With bim on this point too. I dissgree in holding, as E do hold, dat, 
however high or low we rate the order of reality represented by institu- 
tions, it is the same for institutions of all species. 

Another critic, H. J. Morgenthau, deprecates the choice of civiliza- 
tions as units of study on the ground, not that they are unreal, but that 
they are a kind of concept which is not easily verifiable empirically. 

“It is not by accident that there has been a tendency for history to be 

written in terms of political or geographic units rather than of civilizations; 
for the former lend themselves more readily to empirical verification than. 
do the latter.’* 
In this context Morgenthau cites China as a case in point for his 
Yet surely the range of the Chinese Civilization is less difficult to verify 
empirically, both in time and in space, than the range of a geographical 
unit called ‘China’ or of a state or states that can be labelled ‘Chinese’. 
"The range of the Chinese Civilization can be ascertained by clear and 
exact criteria, Wherever and whenever we find the Chinese characters 
being used and the Chinese style of art being cultivated, we can affirm 
confidently that the Chinese Civilization is present. On the other hand, 
China as a geographical unit is much more elusive. The area occupied by 
the Chinese Civilization has varied from age to age. At the earliest date 
to which our records go bac, its geographical domain is confined to the 
middle section of the basin of the Yellow River; today it extends over 
‘Manchuria, Sse-chuan, Canton, and Singapore. The configuration of 
Chinese political units has been still more kaleidoscopic. The changing 
area of the domain of the Chinese Civilization has sometimes been 
divided among twenty or thirty states, sometimes among half-a-dozen, 
sometimes among three, sometimes between two. At other times the 
whole area has constituted a single political entity. The Chinese Cis 
tion seems to lend itself to verification more readily than any political 
or geographical unit or units associated with the Chinese name. 

Echen remarks? that 'a fact is simply the part of the picture on which 
we fix our attention’. And evidently we dilate the focus of our attention 
or contract it according to the particular purpose that we have in view 
in a particular inquiry. "Two events which are separate for some pur- 
poses may be parts of a single event for other purposes to which the 
Separation is irrelevant.” The same point is made by Willey and Phil- 
lips-A The sizes of the units that are taken as objects for study are not 
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"right or^ in themselves; their usefulness depends on the in- 
quirer's angle of vision and on the purpose that he has in hand. Facts 
have, indeed, a gamut of different orders of magnitude which is very 
wide and which thus gives room for a great number of gradations, 
though it does have limits at either end. At the upper end the largest 
fact comprehensible to a human mind must fall short of total and 
absolute Reality; for this would include the mind itself as well as the 
totality of its potential objects; and it would therefore be unknowable." 
At the opposite end of the scale the smallest fact comprehensible to a 
human mind will not be infinitesimally minute, But between these two 
limits the range of possible magnitudes is obviously enormous. I there- 
fore think that Geyl is right in criticizing met for having picked out 
facts of the order of magnitude of civilizations as being ‘significant’ and 
‘integral’ without qualification. They are integral and significant when 
one is making a comparative study of civilizations; but there are, of 
course, other operations, on both larger and smaller scales, on which a 
student of human affairs can embark, and the significant and integral 
order of facts will be a different one in cach case. Tingsten points out? 
that civilizations are not completely self-contained ‘intelligible fields of 
study’; and I myself have implicitly admitted this in studying the con- 
tacts between different civilizations in both time and space, and finding, 
in these contacts, a setting for the study of the higher religions.+ 

Jn the passage? that has drawn the just-quoted criticism from Geyl 
T have noted that the facts of the order of magnitude of civilizations, 
which happen to be of special interest for me, are ‘not awkwardly 
abundant, but awkwardly scarce’, Spate points out that they are also 
awkwardly abundant when they are quarried on smaller scales. And 
Joseph observes, without qualification,” that in social studies the special 
difficulty is the great number of the factors involved’, I have sought 
relief from my own opposite difficulty by freely drawing illustrations 
for the configuration of the histories of civilizations from the histories 
of social and cultural units of smaller orders of magnitude; and I have 
been criticized for this procedure on the ground that it conflicts with my 
contention that a civilization is the minimum field of study that is 
intelligible for my purpose. R. H. Tawney, for instance, observes that 
my method 
‘involves detaching particular developments or episodes from their con- 
text in the life of the society to which they belong, and then using them 
as evidence of the general conclusion which itis desired to establish. .. - 
These fragments do not always look the same on the dissecting table as 
when they formed part of the living organism. . . . The question inevitably 
arises : are they really evidence? Do they illustrate what they are intended 
to illustrate? Are they intelligible when removed from their historical 
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setting and presented without reference to the past and future of the 
societies in which they occur?! 


legitimate and possibly enlightening. Tis so because the parts and the 
wi 


of all human behaviour. 


5. LAWS 


Laws, in the original and literal meaning of the word, are man-made 
rules for regulating the relations between human beings in matters in 
which human beings have the power to make a choice, and in which, 
accordingly, their course of action can be influenced by penalizing one 
or other of the alternatives that are open to them. Penalization can 

erhaps deter people from breaking a law or make them suffer for having 
Broken it, but it cannot deprive them of their freedom to break itor to 
try to break it—if they choose. Consequently the bearing of present 
human laws on future human action is predictable only in the sense that 
we can foresee how the laws will apply—and even this can be foreseen 
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only so Jong as thee laws remain unchanged: Laws re human con. 

and, as such, lie within the realm in which Man's power of 
Choice is effective. Since t in practicable to enact a law, it is also practi- 
cable to modify itor to repeal it and to replace it by a different one. "The 
law of the Medes and Persians, ‘which altereth not is unalterable, not 
by necessity, but by convention. “The law of the Medes and Persians is 
that no decree and statute which the King establisheth may be 

‘The word ‘laws’ iS also uscd anelogialy in the term “laws Ga 
and metaphorically in the term ‘laws of Nature’. 

In societies in which people have an anthropomorphic vision of 
absolute Reality, the gods or God have been imagined as includi 
legislation among their manifold human-like activities. The suppos 
‘laws of God’ naturally cover the whole sphere of human legislation; 
and divine legislators are believed to inflict penalties on human beings 
Sho break their laws, as human legislators try to do. But the divine 
legislation is deemed to extend, not only over the world of men, but over 
the whole Universe, including the realm of non-human nature; and here 
it is deemed to be more effective than either divine or human law is, or 
can be, in the field of human affairs. 

If there are such things as ‘laws of God’ applying to human affairs, 
human beings are evidently free to break these divine laws, as well as 
human laws, at their peril. On the other hand, the population, animate 
and inanimate, of the realm of non-human nature seems to differ from 
mankind in not possessing the power to choose, which is one of Man's. 
characteristics 3 And therefore the laws of God” applying to God's non- 
‘human subjects are laws which cannot be disobeyed because these sub- 
jects are not free to break them. In this realm the laws of God are, in 
fact, identical with the way in which things actually work. Here the 
beating of present laws on future events is predictable, not merely in the 
sense that one can sec that the laws will apply, but in the further sense 
that one can foresee what is actually going to appen in consequence of 
their operation, since in this realm there is nothing subject to God’s laws 
that has power to defy them. Here again, however, prediction is possible 
only so long as God’s laws remain unchanged—and, if human beings 
have power to alter or repeal man-made laws, this is, a fortiori, within 
the power of a God conceived of enthropomorphically, since He will be 

ted ‘with a will that, like a human will is fre, but, unlike it, is 
omnipotent. 

"Thus the laws regulating the course of non-human nature are deemed, 
like human laws, to be open to so long as they are deemed to 
have been enacted and to be enforced by a God who is a person in the 
human sense of the term. In the Western World, however, since the later 
decades of the seventeenth century, an increasing number of people have 
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ceased to believe in God's existence, or, short of that, in His effective 
activity. This eclipse of God leaves the laws of Nature without a legis- 
lator; and, if there has never been anybody who has enacted them, there 
will not be anybody, either, with power to repeal them if he chooses. At 
first sight this seems to make the laws of Nature irrevocable, inexorable, 
and therefore predictable with assurance. And the phrase ‘laws of 
Nature’ is, indeed, popularly associated today with the notion of deter- 
minism. In the popular mind they are laws of the Medes and Persians 
which are unalterable, not just by convention, but by some kind of 
intrinsic inevitability. 

"This apparent absoluteness of the laws of Nature is, however, con- 
ditioned by the fact that, in so far as they are discernible, they are dis- 
cerned by human minds, and are therefore, like all the mind’s ‘data’, at 
least partly mind-made, As has been noted already in the first chapter of 
this volume," all our currently accepted propositions, generalizations, 
and ‘laws’ are merely hypotheses that have not been discredited by ex- 
perience so far; and all predictions, in all realms of inquiry and all fields 
of phenomena, are subject to the proviso rebus sic stantibus.? Moreover 
the things that have to remain constant if a prediction based on an hypo. 
thesis is to be valid are at least two in number: the hypothesis itself an 
the mind’s picture of the set of phenomena to which the hypothesis is 
being applied. It will be seen that laws of Nature, even when declared 
independent of a divine legislator, do not, after all, acquire a sovereign 
impersonal inevitability. They exist in human minds; and, while we may 
feel sure that they have worked in the past so long as we still feel sure 
that our picture of the relevant past phenomena is correct, we can never 
feel sure that they are going to continue to work in the future—though 
we shall, and must, for practical purposes, make a bet with ourselves 
that they will. 

This caution with regard to the validity of predictions applies a fortiori 
in the field in which human wills have an effective power of making 
choices. A particular choice that is going to be made by a particular in- 
dividual in a particular situation may sometimes be guessed on the 
strength of an observer's estimate of this individual’s character; but such 
guesswork is notoriously apt to be refuted by the event, The outcome of 
an encounter between two or three or three million individuals—in a 

diamentary election, for instance, or in a revolution, or in a war—is 
still more difficult to forecast.? Where no conflict of wills is involved and 
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"here the number of wills in question is large, the percentages of the 
respective options for alternative possible choices can be predicted 
statistically with remarkably close approximations to accuracy. Teis this 
ossibility that enables caterers of all kinds to reduce the hazard arising 
Eom ignorance of the future to proportions that make it feasible to de 
profitable business. Yet the evidence on which statisticians make their 
predictions has all to be drawn from past experience exclusively; and 
the subtlest mathematical refinement of the statistician’s technique can- 
not do more for him than enable him to interpret past experience with 
the utmost accuracy and relevancy. In applying this quintessence of past 
experience to a prediction about the future, he is in the same situation as 
the layman; he is making a bet with himself; and he may lose his bet 
through some sudden change of will, temper, taste, or fashion of which 
the evidence of past experience has given no warning. 

“These are the reasons why I myself hold, and have always held, that 
the future course of human affairs is uny lictable—and this intrinsi- 
cally, by reason of the nature of human affairs and not just because we do 
not know enough, or have not an accurate enough knowledge of what wo 
do know in some fashion, or have not worked out an adequate technique 
for applying our knowledge to the problem of prediction. I have stated 
this view emphatically at an early point in this book; and K. W. 
‘Thompson has testified? that I have maintained the proposition. that 
history in general is unpredictable ‘with unflagging steadiness’. When 
E. Berkovitz maintains* that past failures tell us nothing about the future, 
and that the most that I might be able to show is that my "lw have not 
been contradicted by history so far, my answer is that I have never 
differed from him on these points. Hourani testifies* that, in my work, 
"there is nowhere a hint that the whole process must. happen; on the 
contrary, there is every insistence that Man can always break the chains 
that pe to bind him, if he wills’. I do believe, like Rabbi J. B. ‘ 
that ‘those who cannot rise above history are doomed to repeat it? But, 
EE. Engl Janosit and W. Hope? have note, my attitude îs tentative 
by comparison with Spengler’s, and I have declared my 
with Spengler's determinism. Critics who assert that Ti believe in. da 
possibility of prediction in the field of human affairs? cannot have taken 
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the trouble to read what I have written on this point. Yet it is a point of 

capital importance, and therefore one on which a critic ought to be 
ly sure of his ground before making a pronouncement. 

I do believe that many students of human affairs, myself among them, 
have discerned genuine regularities and recurrences in the configuration 
of past events; but I do not believe either that these regularities were 
bound to occur when they did (in my belief) occur or that they are 
bound to recur in the future.” In their past occurrences I have tried to 
track them down with a view to seeing how often they have presented 
themselves and how far they have gone. I may sometimes have over- 
driven them in my pursuit of this inquiry, and Í think this is what A. L. 
Guerard has in mind when he says of me? that ‘he seems to forget, and 
he makes us forget, that his laws are valid only as hypotheses and 
approximations’. Sir Maurice Powicke is, I think, making the same point 
when he says? that I am least convincing when I succumb to the tempta- 
tion to treat my ‘laws’ as if they were ‘laws in the sense of the law of 

witation’. As he goes on to say, ‘they are generalisations about human 
EEkaviour’; and kurman behaviour is tore recalcitrant to awe than the 
behaviour of physical phenomena, to which the law of gravitation applies, 
because in human behaviour there is consciousness, will, and purpose. 
I myself, however, would go on to say that Powicke’s ‘law’ of gravitation 
ie really no more than a generalization about the behaviour of material 
ae and has as little right as generalizations about human behaviour 
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have to be called a law of Nature—if, by this, we mean a regularity 
which is bound in principle to recur and which, unlike a human law, can. 
never be modified or repealed. All that we know is that Newton's law of 
gravity has been verified by application to the phenomena up to date, 
subject to limiting conditions and qualifications that have since been 
formulated in further physical laws discovered by Einstein." 

Besides being criticized for having been a pressed too far, my ‘ws in 
the field of human affairs have also met with the opposite criticism that 
“they are often so loosely formed that they can be expanded or contracted 
at will? and ‘are so vague that it is hard to see what kind of empirical 
idence could possibly refute them! ? I do not see how I can have erred 
in this direction as well as in the other. If I have, it is the less repre- 
hensible error of the two, since human affairs are obviously less amen- 
able to rigorous laws than tame planets or conditioned abstractions. 
Consequently, in human affairs, ‘the differences will not be denied! ;# 
and my ‘professional colleagues . . . are convinced that the differences 
between civilizations are more significant than their likenesses.5 The 
differences are, no doubt, more significant if one is focusing one's atten- 
tion on one stream of phenomena as these present themselves, just as 
likenesses are more significant if one is concentrating one’s effort on 
taking a synoptic view of a number of simultaneous streams. But it is 
perilous to turn a blind eye to either aspect of phenomena, since both 
likenesses and differences are always found coexisting in phenomena in 
so far as these are apprehended by human minds. Indeed, the notion of 
either likeness or difference is logically inconceivable without a cor- 
relative notion of its opposite, and so, too, is the notion of either 
necessity or freedom. 
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Hourani finds' that, in this book, ‘there is no clear explanation of 
why, in spite of freedom, certain recurrences can be found in history’. 
No explanation, he continues, is given of the Yin-Yang rhythm, to 
hich all others can be reduced; only a poetic description which, as in 
Plato, can be hinted at in mythe but not elucidated by discursive reason’, 
As I see it, the rhythm of conflicting and alternating order and disorder, 
stability and explosion, cannot be elucidated by reason because it is one 
of the a priori categories through which reason operates. I do not see 
how a philosopher can expect to be able to step, like Alice, through the 
locking glas. But I do see that human freedom, as far as it extende, is 
a prize won by human consciousness, will, and purpose. ‘It is only in so 
far as some sort of order arises as a result of individual action but without 
being designed by any individual that a problem is raised which de- 
mands a theoretical explanation.'? Where I see undesigned regularities 
and recurrences in the ascendant in human affairs, I look for these in 
the medium of the subconscious,? and am not surprised to find them 
particularly clearly pronounced in periods of social disintegration, since 
hese, as Iocethem, are the periods when consciousness, will and purpose 
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are least, and the subconscious most, in the ascendant. I agree with 
Spate? that the regularities and recurrences which we find —and seek— 
‘can hardly be a matter of the free choices of men accidentally converg- 
ing’, and that their occurrence implies that there are ‘inherent limitations 
to Man's free choice’. 3 

T. J. G. Locher finds? a discrepancy in my thinking between a belief 
that, after a breakdown, disintegration is inevitable, and a belief that the 


going to have the 
familiar ending towards which, so far, it had been leading up. Suppose, 
for instance, that the civilization into which the observer himself 
happened to have been born had already been united politically, after 
a long-drawn-out ‘time of troubles’, as a result of a ‘knock-out blow’ in 
which all but one of the former contending local states had been wiped 
off the political map by one sole victorious survivor. There might then 
seem to be little risk in betting that the civilization in question, having 
reached this advanced stage of disintegration, was now on the road 
towards eventual dissolution, and that it was not going to be able to 
escape from this rut, even if it were to succeed in making one or more 
temporary rallies. Still, however ‘safe’ a bet may seem to be, there is a 
great gulf fixed between a bet and a certainty. 

+ The same view is taken by D. B. Richardson. When a civilization is in decline, 
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6. EMPIRICAL 

‘This modern Western word is derived from the Greek adjective 
empeirikds, this from the Greek substantive empeirla, and this in turn 
from another substantive: peira. The Greek word pefra means an 
attempt, a try, an experiment, a test, a temptation; empeiría means the 
experience that is the fruit of experimenting; empeirikés means Bine 
in the value of experience and taking account of it. 

In this book I have claimed throughout that I am using an empi 
method of inquiry. A number of my critics have taken note of this claim 
of mine, and most of these have contested it.‘ I must therefore explain 
what I mean by the term. 

Iam not claiming that I approach the historical record of human ex- 
perience without preconceptions; and I entirely agree with W. H. 
‘Walsh when he says that this would be ‘a claim which could certainly 
mot be sustained’.* ‘Some theoretical framework and some worki 
hypotheses are unavoidable? because the human mind's procew ol 
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thought is analytical and classificatory.* If I have seemed, to so careful 
im a critic as Walsh, to be implying that I am approach- 
ing history without preconceptions, that must be my fault. It must mean 
that, in volumes i-x of this book, I have not made it clear that I agree 
with Walsh on this crucial point. For reasons already set out in Chapter 
T of this volume, I disagree with Hales, when he talks of "laws arrived at 
by empirical analysis’. I agree with E. Berkovitz that ‘laws’ cannot be 
derived from facts,* and with Erdmann when he says, ad hominem, that 
my guiding ideas are not derived from the observation of history, 
though I do not agree with Mumford that my conclusions, as well as my 
hypotheses, ‘for all his empiricism, are inevitably as much the product of 
his own ideology as of the situations that he "interprets"'.5 This point 
has been put in telling words by H. Bau 

‘Many critics have censured Toynbee's primary vi 
retical ground that it is “apriori”, Certainly it they say. But, 
“epistemologically”, is not an “apriori is asis [of mental 
operations] which speaks for itself because it is unavoidable? 
compelling necessity? 

“All vision is engendered on an “apriori”, and... an 
kind has its roots—as all thinking has, au fond—in will and passion." 

The point is driven home by K. R. Popper. He rejects. 

“the view that science begins with observations from which it derives its 
theories by some process of generalization or induction’ * ‘T do not believe 
that we ever make inductive generalizations in the sense that we start from 
observations and try to derive our theories from them.” "Before we can 
collect data, our interest in data of a certain kind must be aroused: the 
problem always comesfirst.’! “Theories are prior to observations as well as 
to experiments, in the sense that the latter are significant only in relation 
to theoretical problems.™* 

‘When Trevor-Roper says that, in my work, ‘the theories are not 
deduced from the facts’, the answer is that neither my theories nor any- 
one else's are or ever have been or ever will be generated in that way. 
being ‘empirical’ meant this, the word would have no counterpart in 
reality, and had better be struck out of the dictionary." On the other 
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hand, when Trevor-Roper goes on to say that my theories are not tested. 
by the facts either, he is laying down a legitimate requirement! and 
chim to be using an empirical method of i inquiry does stand or 
according to the verdict on this count. I agree that my claim cannot be 
sustained if I have not tried to test my theories and hypotheses by the 
facts, orif I have tried but have not done the job properly or successfully.* 
For, while it is true that theories and hypotheses can never be deduced 
from facts, it is also true that they can be validated only if they are con- 
fronted with relevant facts and are confirmed by them. More than that, 
the whole pu: of formulating a theory or an hypothesis is the 
heuristic one of trying to increase our Knowledge and understanding by 
lying the theory or hypothesis to the phenomena? T maintain my 
claim that I have tried to be empirical in sense, which is, I believe, 
the correct usage of the word and does mean something that an inquirer 
not only can be but ought to be. 
In making my claim to be empirical, I have been tacitly contrasting 
my ny approa EA^ Dilthey's approach and with engleri. + While the 
the present book was bi in my mind, the first volume of 
Bpengi ler's Der Untergang des Abendlandes was published, and, when I 
Ep prr n was that, in Sj ler’s work, what I had 
been planning was already an accomplished fact. My second impression, 
however, was that Spengler’ work suffered from being too dogmatic, in 
the sense that he was apt to enunciate his theories about the configura- 
tion of human affairs and to leave it at that, without putting these 
theories to sufficiently thorough tests on the touchstone of the pheno- 
mena. Having decided to go on with my own enterprise, I was told 
a distinguished philosopher, the late Lord Lindsay of Birker, that 
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should find in Dilthey's work the very thing that I was looking for. What 
I was looking for was a bridge between theory and fact. But, in Dilthey's 
work, I did not find even theories about the configuration of human 
affairs. I found nothing but epistemology. I was, and am, grateful to 
Dilthey for that, since the relation between theory and fact cannot be 
studied without taking epistemology into account. But the bridge for 
which I was looking was not to be found in Dilthey's work, and I had to 
try to build it without getting help from him. 

Some critics have given me credit for making this attempt. Guerard, 
for instance, draws the same contrast between Spengler and me that I 
have drawn in my own mind.' Feibleman says of me? that ‘he tries to 
analyse cultural structure, and, in doing so, takes the first step towards 
the establishment of the empirical field of human social structure as the 
empirical study of a science’. To try, however, is not enough. The 
attempt that I have made has been criticized on at least six counts. Ac- 
cording to the critics, the examples that I have taken as test cases have 
been denatured by being taken out of their context? Some of these 
examples are ruled out of order because they are taken from phenomena 
of a different order of magnitude from the civilizations on which I am 
secking to throw light. My citation of examples, relevant to whatever 
the pint in question may be, is not exhaustive and is therefore unrepre 
sentative and thus misleading. Alternatively, I cite so many examples 
that I clutter up my argument with an indigestible mass of details. 
‘Whether the number of examples that I cite is too small or too great, I 
am guilty of selecting them to fit my theories.’ When they will not fit, 
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USAGES OF TERMS 247 
I force them with Procrustean violence." I have a rigid a priori scheme 
If even this Procrustean treatment cannot make awkward facts conform, 
T ignore them. Some of these charges cancel each other out, but what is 
left is still formidable. 
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‘The first of these indictments—that I have taken episodes out of their 
context—is evidently incompatible with the criticism that my work is 
superficial, and my spirit hybristic, because I attempt the impossible 
enterprise of trying to cover the whole history of the Age of the Civiliza- 
tions. Tt is true that I have attempted to do this; and it surely follows 
that my work, as a whole, is likely to have suffered less from distortion as 
a result of taking episodes out of their context than the work of many 
other present-day historians. I agree that taking things out of their 
context does distort them. In the first chapter of this volume I have 
argued that it isa grievous limitation and a radical defect of the human 
intellect that it is incapable of apprehending Reality as a whole, and has, 
perforce, to take it piecemeal at the cost of failing to see it as it truly is, 
When we are applying our minds to study, and not to practical action, 
we ought to contend against this inherent infirmity of theirs as far as is 
humanly possible. My own criticism of the present vogue for 'specializa- 
tion’ is that, so far from trying to combat and, to some extent, counteract 
this intellectual infirmity of ours, specialization gives way to it and there- 
by accentuates it. The charge of denaturing Reality by taking episodes 
out of their context does hit me, no doubt; but I should have thought 
that it hit, with rather greater force, the school of specialists which is the 
predominant school among present-day Western historians—a school in 
‘whose more polemical exponents’ eyes I am something of a heretic, just 
because I have been unwilling to follow this current fashion, 

The charge that I draw many of my illustrations of features in the 
histories of civilizations from social units of a lower order of magnitude 
has been noticed and discussed already? and therefore need not be re- 
examined here, 

The charge that my citation of examples is not exhaustive hits not 
only me but everyone who has ever sought to test an hypothesis by con- 
fronting it with relevant phenomena, It hits me perhaps less hard than 
some of my fellow prisoners in the dock, if it is true that I have surfeited 
my readers with examples ad nauseam. But it hits every student of 
phenomena, human or non-human, since phenomena, of whatever kind, 
are innumerable. The only class of things that could conceivably have 
a membership that was limited by its own nature would be some class, 
not of phenomena, but of mathematical abstractions that had been ab- 
stracted with the express design of creating a self-evidently closed class. 
Even if our momentary state of knowledge enabled us to enumerate every 
one of the representatives of some class of phenomena that were in 
existence at the moment, the exhaustive enumeration would be no better, 
in logic, than a ‘simple enumeration’, as has been noticed in Chapter L3 
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If the charge that my citation of examples is selective has to be 
dropped because it applies not just to me, but to everyone who tries to 
test a theory, I am still confronted with the further charge that I make 
my selection of examples with an eye to fitting my theories. This charge, 
too, applies to everyone who tries to test a theory. For my part I 
certainly have not consciously made selections to suit my purposes, and 
I doubt whether any other scholar ever has either. To do this might be 
a temptation to a company-promoter, politician, barrister, or member of 
ome other practical profession in which this form of cheating, if the 
fraud remained undetected, might reap lucrative material rewards, But 
what interest could a scholar have in spending laborious man-hours in 
deliberately trying to diminish the knowledge and understanding that he 
is concerned to increase? The charge is unconvincing whoever may be 
the.individual against whom it has been made. At the same time it is 
hard to rebut, because it is always possible to switch the indictment from 
the offender's conscious self to the subconscious underworld of his 
psyche. However upright his conscious self may be admitted to be, his 
subconscious may be a rogue that has inveigled him into cheating and 
into doing this bona fide, inasmuch as he has never been conscious of 
what he is, in fact, doing.’ I do not know how to clear myself of a charge 
against my subconscious; but I do know that anyone else who was 
arraigned on account of alleged misdoings of his subconscious would 
find himself in the same plight. 

‘The same defence holds for the charge that I force facts that will not 
fit. I can only reply, again, that I have never done so consciously. It is 
true that I start with a ‘schema’ in the sense of a formulated but still un- 
to the charge of 


ind some pattern 


volume ii, 
of challenge-and-response. So far from ignoring contradictory instances, 
I have always brought them up and discussed them when Í have been 
aware of their existence. Of course, many will have escaped me, as also 
will many other instances that support my hypotheses instead of im- 
pugning them. In the numerous surveys made in the first ten volumes 
of this book, for the purpose of testing how far, if at all, my hypotheses 
might or might not be valid, I have always made my net as big, and its 
meshes as close, a8 I have been able. I am ready at any time to modify or 
‘abandon any of my hypotheses if I am given convincing reasons in the 
shape either of the citation of relevant phenomena previously unknown. 
to me or of the reinterpretation of phenomena of which I am already 
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aware." In the present volume I have made a number of such revisions 
of my views in the light of criticisms of volumes i-x. 


7. MYTH 


M usage of the word myth certainly needs defining. The literal 
ing of the Greek word mythos js ‘story’. Like the word ‘story’ in 
colloquial English, the word mythos in Greek is used in two senses. ‘One 
of these senses is the usual sense of the derivative word ‘myth’ in 
modern Western languages. But the sense in which Luse the word myth" 
is that of the other usage of the word in Greek. 

‘The distinction between the two meanings of ‘myth’ and the two 
meanings of ‘story’ is not the same. One kind of ‘story’ is fiction, the 
other kind is true to ‘fact’. Neither kind of ‘myth’ is true to fact. One 
kind is a substitute for statements of fact where the facts are either un- 
known or ignored; the other kind is a story about a sphere of that 
is of the highest significance and importance for human rp: 
the same time beyond the range of the ‘factual’ knowledge that human 
minds acquire through analytical and classificatory intellectual opera- 
tions. This second kind Chaise is the kind that plays so striking, and so 
illuminating, a part in Plato's Dialogues. Of all men that ever wrote in 
Greek, Plato has the best claim to be the father of the u: of the Greek 
word ‘myth’ in this second sense, because it was he who first consciously 
and deli erty use used ‘myth’—as many seers, in many societies, before 
him and after him have used poetry—to extend the of human 
intuition and undecetanding benoad the Hants of the knowledge attain: 
able through logical processes of thought. 

‘This Platonic meaning of the word ‘myth’ is the one that I have 
adopted; and, though I have explained this in more than one place in 
this book up to the present point, I fear that my usage, being not the 
usual one, has nevertheless caused some misunderstanding in some 
readers’ minds, and has incidentally exposed me to criticism that may 
be only partly deserved. 

‘Myth, in the sense of a fictitious substitute for the statement of facts, 
has been regarded in two lights, both in the Hellenic World and in its 
modern Western successor. It has been held to be not only innocent, but 
entertaining, in narrative ‘and in ‘fairy-stories’ told to children. It 
has been held—and right Íd, I too believe—to be icious where 
it has been brought in to fill a gap in our factual knowledge, and a fortiori 
where there is genuine factual knowledge on record which a mythical 
narrative has ousted, For instance, the Alexander Romance is so enter- 
taining that it has been translated into a host of languages; but nobody 
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would defend a self-styled historian who served up a paraphrase or 
résumé of this romance to his readers and told them that this was the 
true story. We should require the historian to base his paraphrase or 
résumé on Arrian’s Anabasis, which is derived from the authentic narra- 
tives of two of Alexander’s officers. Again, we should censure an historian 
who served up a paraphrase of the Volsunga Saga or the Nibelungenlied 
asa history of the fifth-century Huns or Burgundians. We should require 
him to base his résumé on the statements of fifth-century historical 
writers in Greek and Latin. As for periods of history that are not 
covered by any surviving contemporary or later historical records, an 
historian will handle mythical accounts of them, given in surviving epics 
or romances, with extreme caution and reserve, if he ventures to draw on 
these at all. For instance, he may believe, on their evidence, that there 
was such a person as King Atreus or King Arthur in real life, but he will 
be slow to accept either the deeds or the dates mythically attributed to 
them. He will be sceptical because, when the veracity or inveracity of 
myth can be tested by some scraps of historical record, the mythical 
story often turns out to bear little or no resemblance to the authentic one. 

Here is the touchstone for criticisms of my use of myths. If critics 
prosecute me on the charge of using myths in substitution for statements 
Of fact, I doubt whether they will get any convictions. For instance, 
when G. N. Renier objects! that ‘what Zeus said or intended is not 
evidence’ because ‘there never was a Zeus’, my answer is to ask him 
‘evidence for what?’ If the action that I had attributed to Zeus had been 
military, political, economic, or any other kind of social action, I should, 
of course, stand convicted. But, in the passage of mine that Renier cites, 
‘Zeus’ and ‘Prometheus’ are symbols for psychological forces that can be 
described only in symbolic language. It would be not more inept to say 
that ‘the Oedipus complex’ is not evidence because we do not know that 
an authentic king called Oedipus ever reigned in Thebes in the My- 
cenacan Age. Again, when T. J. G. Locher pronounces? that I have 
turned history into mythology, I think he means that I have made mis- 
takes in my account of events, or have seen some pattern in events which 
really is not there. No doubt I have sometimes fallen. into errors of both 
these kinds, as most historians have to some extent. But, if my interpreta- 
tion of Locher's meaning is right, he has used the word ‘mythology’, 
which, for him, is evidently a term of abuse, to signify, not that I have 
substituted fairy-tale for fact, but that, in trying to present the facts, I 
have got them and their configurations wrong; and this is quite a differ- 
ent matter. 

Tuse the word ‘myth’ in the Platonic sense and resort to myths in the 
same field, and for the same ., as Plato, if I have rightly under- 
stood his idea and intention when he does pass over to myth from 
reasoning.? Plato does this when he feels that he has reached the limit 
beyond which his logical thinking will not carry him,* and his aim is to 
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get some inkling of Reality beyond this range.' The Pertinent question 
about my use of myth is therefore whether I do or do not use it in fields 
where reason would still serve, and whether, if I do use it for recon- 
noitring the trans-rational field of Reality, my use of it here is a legiti- 
mate one. E. Fiess observes? that 


covered by other means and to what extent they are themselves taken as 
evidence.” 


‘The answer to Fiess's query does not correspond to either of his two 
alternatives. Myths, as I use them in this connexion and in others, are 
symbols of psychological phenomena.? Being symbols, they are models, 
tnd, being models, they ere heuristic hypotheses for exploring psycho- 
logical dramas both within a single human soul and in the relations 
between two souls or more. J. K. Feibleman does me the honour of 
comparing me with Vico on the point that, like him, I have ‘an under- 
standing of myths as containing the essential truths of history’.* He 
finds that my history is ‘a mythological drama'.* If ‘psychology’ were 
substituted for ‘history’ in the first of these two sentences, and ‘psycho- 
logical! for ‘mythological’ in the second, Feibleman’s statements would 
have been equally apt as regards me and, I believe, as regards Vico too. 
W. den Boer asks: Why the rhythm of civilizations correspond. 
with the fluctuations in Man's inner life as seen by mythical speculation” 
‘The reason is that civilizations are nothing but relations between indivi- 
dual persons. They are therefore effects and expressions of the workings 
of human nature, since human nature is to be found in human beings 
and nowhere else. What is distinctively human about a human being is 
his inner life. And the invisible world of the psyche can be explored 
and expressed only in the symbolic terms that we call myths when we 
use the word ‘myth’ in Plato's sense. As for mythical speculation, this is 
the necessary beginning, but only the beginning, of the work of explora- 
tion. Mythical models are heuristic instruments for probing psycho- 
logical phenomena. 


8. CREATION 


Creation means the conjuring of something out of nothing. Experience 
tells us that this mysterious action—or happening—is always taking 
place everywhere, in the observer as well as in his surroundings. It is a 
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fallacy to suppose that there cannot be anything really new in any 
process of development.? Novelty is evidently of the essence of Reality. 
In an intelligent operation’, for instance, ‘there is an advance to some- 
thing new, not the old in an equivalent form’; and a human being, ‘un- 
like a machine, is a unity, whose later states and actions are not calculable 
from the earlier’.* But, while it is certainly impossible not to have the 
experience of novelty, it is perhaps also impossible for human minds, 
constituted as they are, to have an understanding of it, since the facet of 
Reality that minds can is the pattern of regular recurrences in it, 
and a new thing is, lefinition, not a recurrence and is therefore not 
classifiable, and therefore, in turn, not intelligible.’ This logical impasse 
cannot be eluded by suggesting that novelty means, not somethis 
ing out of nothing, but the rearrangement of things that are already 
there. Sor, when there is a rearrangement, the new arrangement is 
something coming out of nothing, even if the objects that have been 
rearranged are not new. F. Engel-Janosi takes issue* with Goethe's idea, 
ressed in Faust in the Prologue in Heaven, that God needs the Devil's 
ip for carrying on His work of creation. He points out that this idea is 
not compatible with the idea of creation being the conjuring of some- 
thing out of notl "This is, no doubt, true, but, since the idea of 
creation ex mi logically unintelligible, Goethe has recourse to the 
Platonic expedient of using a myth to transcend the contradiction be- 
tween logic and experience. 

F. Neilson notesś that I have not answered Martin Wight's challenge 
to me® to declare whether I am an evolutionist or a tioni. My 
present answer is that, as I see it, this antithesis is not a fundamental one. 
‘The evolutionist is a creationist inasmuch as he shares with the believer 
in the existence of a creator God a belief that new things, or, alter- 
natively, new patterns of old things, are constantly making their appear- 
ance, and human minds can explain this experience only as the work of a 
patterning presence in the Universe. The evolutionist may conceive of 
this presence as being impersonal instead of personal, and he may con- 
strue the participle ‘patterning’ intransitively instead of transitively, but, 
like the authors of the Book of Genesis, he is giving a mythical account 
of a datum of experience that cannot be ressed in terms of logical 
thought. R. Coulborn tries? to laugh away the concept of creativity as 
being a freak of Bergson’s when Bergson is performing, not as a philo- 
sopher, but as a poet. One may misconceive the sociology of human 
creativity, but that is another matter, and is discussed below under the 
heading ‘Creative and Dominant Minorities’. But Coulborn, too, 
accepts the reality of creativity as a datum of experience, and he, too, 
offers no logical explanation of it. Daniel Halévy observes? that I search 
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in history for ‘the genesis of the creative acts’, and, on this point, he 
contrasts me with Spengler, who, in his words, ‘crushes history under 
the weight of the fatality of an inhuman order’. 

Deutsch complains" that the creativity which I ascribe to 
creative minorities ‘has no intrinsic details that could be described and 
understood’, This is inevitable, considering my belief that novelty is 
logically unintelligible. Deutsch is an exponent of the new science of 
cybernetics, which approaches the problem of epistemology through the 
equally new electronic technology of communications. If the idea of 
novelty were to be made even partially intelligible through this ap- 
proach, that would be a great advance in our understanding of the nature 
of Reality. 

J. K. Feibleman complains? that the loss of creativity is never ex- 
plained in this book. Yet in volume iv, under the heading "The Nemesis 
of Creativity’, I have covered 339 pages (pages 245-584) in an attempt to 
explain this tragedy in human affairs. Briefly, my explanation is that 
creative achievement is apt—though not in the least bound—to produce 
self-conceit or self-complacency, and that either of these faults dries the 
springs of creativity up and thereby invites disaster and ruin. In terms 
of Chinese thought, a Yang movement of activity is apt to pass over into 
its opposite, a Yin state of rest. This covers the situation in which God 
the creator finds Himself in the Prologue in Heaven in Goethe’s Faust; 
and, in Goethe’s myth, God saves Himself, at Faust's expense, by 
deigning and daring to make His wager with Mephistopheles. This ex- 
planation is an attempt at answering merely the question ‘How?, not 
the question "Why? A genuine answer to the second of these questions 
would be nothing less than a reading of the riddle of Reality. 


9. CHALLENGE-AND-RESPONSE 
‘The idea of challenge-and- , which plays a key-part in my 
picture of the course of human dice, l not jt à prive inespretas 
tion’ of my own. The pair of words came to me from the English poet 
Robert Browning, though I had forgotten that I had not coined the ex- 
presion myself El I rediscovered the source of it by chance after 1 had 
published my first six volumes.’ The idea that the words express came to 
me, as I have always been aware, from the Old Testament;* and, con- 
sidering how overwhelming the influence of the Bible has been on all 
Western thought, including thought that has consciously been in revolt 
against the Bible’s domination, I have no doubt that this was the source 
from which Browning, too, received the idea, and was also the source 
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from which Hegel obtained his concept of dialectic, Malthus his concept. 
of the struggle for existence, and Darwin, through Malthus, his concept 
of evolution. In the Old Testament, challenge-and-response is, indeed, 
the master motif; and it is this motif, running through it all, that gives 
the Old Testament the unity that it has. The Old Testament is a collec- 
tion of books of many kinds, written and rewritten by many different 
hands over a period running to many centuries. But all these otherwise 
heterogeneous books, in all their successive recensions, are dominated 
by the same theme. All these writers see history as a series of acts in each 
ol which God presents a challenge to some human being individually, or 
collectively to the participants in some human community or society. 
The idea of challenge-and-response, as it has come to me, thus 
originates in the Israelites’ anthropomorphic vision of God as a person 
with whom human have encounters. K. D. Erdmann 
recognizes! that I have ‘taken the idea from the Bible, myth, and 
poetry’. O. H. K. Spate, discussing my application of the idea to the 
felation between Man and his geographical environment, is right in 
seeing in it an anthropomorphic image, and in pointing out" the ‘danger, 
shared by possibilist and determinist alike, of anthropomorphising 
Nature’. Stone? Catlin Zahn, Kuhn Borkenau and Pares! are 
wrong in asserting that my source of the idea has been the modern 
Western science of biology. In so far as biologists operate with the idea 
of challenge-and-response, they too will have obtained it from the Old 
‘Testament, as I have independently of them, My image is not biological 
and not physical either; it is anthropomorphic;? and this is explicitly 
and prominently stated in several passages of this book, in volumes that 
these critics profess to be reviewing. I have argued”? that ‘the apathetic 
fallacy’ of trying to deal with human nature in terms of inanimate nature 
leads to no less confusion and error than the converse ‘pathetic fallacy’ 
of treating inanimate nature as if it were animate, I have also , 
in introducing the idea of challenge-and-response,"* that we shall not 
be able to obtain insight into the genesis of a human institution— 
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civilizations—if we do not ‘shut our eyes, for the moment, to the formulae 
of science in order to open our ears to the language of mythology’. [have 
cited and opposed? the view, held by Herbert and by Oswald 
Spengler,? that human societies are organisms. I have quoted,* as repre- 
senting my own view, a dictum of G. D. H. Cole’s that society is nota 
mechanism, not an organism, and not a person; and I have gone ons to 
give my own definition of society as being a relation between persons, 

Iam astonished that these passages should have been overlooked or 

d by critics who were intending to review my work seriously, Lam 
A aeia CB. Joynt’s assertion that I cite no cases of the 
operation of challenge-and-response on the spiritual plane. There cannot 
be any cases on any other plane, since there can be no encounter in which 
at least one of the parties is not human. But I have discussed many cases 
in which all parties concerned are human. The whole of volume ii is 
occupied by a discussion of the range of challenge-and-response; but 
Joynt need not have read the volume in order to save himself from 
‘making his mistake. He could have avoided this by simply reading the 
table of contents and noticing that three out of seven sections in this 
volume are headed respectively "The Stimulus of Blows’, "The Stimulus 
of Pressures’, and "The Stimulus of Penalizations’. In the aggregate 
these three sections occupy 256 pages out of a total of 452 pages in the 
whole volume, and, out of the remaining 196 pages, 131 are also 
occupied by discussions of cases in which all the parties are human 
likewise. 

Encounters taking the form of challenge-and-response are the most 
illuminating kind of events for a student of human affairs if he believes, 
as I believe, that one of the distinctive characteristics of Man is that he 
is partially free to make choices, and that this partial freedom is not 
merely apparent but is genuine.” Encounters are the occasions in human 
life on which freedom and creativity come into play and on which new 
things are brought into existence. God reveals Himself in encounters, 
not in propositions;? and acts of creation are one of the activities in which. 
He thus manifests Himself. A. Hourani correctly notes" that, as I see it, 
the challenger is God—that is, absolute Reality approached anthropo- 


2 P. Bagby refrains from following Spengler on this issue (see Culture and History, 
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morphically—even when the challenge comes ostensibly from Man or 
Nature. When a challenge has been delivered, then, ‘however scientifi- 
cally exact the identity between two or more situations may be, we shall 
not expect the respective outcomes of these situations to conform with 
one another. . . . Even if we were exactly acquainted with all the racial, 
environmental, or other data that are capable of being formulated 
scientifically, we should not be able to predict the outcome of the inter- 
action between the forces which these data represent.» We should be 
unable because, on this plane of action, the ‘forces’ are persons. "To say 
that the same thing acting on the same thing under the same conditions 

yet produce a different effect is to say that a thing need not be what 
it is';? and to say this about a thing is to say that this thing is a person, 
human or divine. Not needing to be what one is is a good definition of a 
personality's freedom. It follows that the response to a challenge is not 
the effect of a cause; for to say that a cause need not act uniformly is to 
deny causal connexions altogether.* 

I believe that the outcome of a response to a challenge is not causally 
predetermined, is not necessarily uniform in all cases, and is therefore 
intrinsically unpredictable. But this is difficult to demonstrate empiri- 
cally by applying to the phenomena the hypothesis that responses have 
varied in encounters in which the challenge and the circumstances have 
not. In previous volumes I have tried to demonstrate this by citing in- 
stances in which different responses to an apparently identical challenge 
have been made, in apparently identical circumstances, by different 
representatives of the same class of individual, community, or society. 
But, in contrast to mathematical abstractions, human phenomena are so 
complex and so mobile that itis always possible to represent that either 
the challengers or the respondents or the circumstances or all three 
elements were not, after all, exactly identical, and then to argue that the 
success of one response and the failure of another have been due pre- 
cisely to these differences.* Joseph points out? that, if it is contended 
that no two things ever are the same, this commits one to the proposition 
that no one thing is the same for two successive moments. But a believer 
in the reality of human freedom of choice is debarred from using this 
conclusion as a reductio ad absurdum of a critics argument. So this 
argument opens the way for a denial of freedom and an assertion that the 
different outcomes of the encounter in different cases have been the 
necessary effect of causes that could be seen to operate inevitably and 
uniformly if only we could isolate exactly identical elements for the 
purpose of our test. Since, however, the critic has implicitly denied the 

1 ‘This truth is acknowledged in the Lord's Prayer, where the ples ‘Do not subject us 
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possibility of this in the realm of human affairs, he, too, lacks the means 
of clinching his counter-argument; and the result of the debate between 
the determinist and the believer in the reality of freedom is bound to be 
inconclusive. It seems. ‘posible to devise a test that will be objective in 
the sense of answering the ng the quon at issue in terms that are recognized 
as cogent by both ither then likely to hold to his own 
view bf the natur of Reality; an on either side, this will be an act of 
faith. Here, once again, we are confronted with the relativity of an in- 

irer's picture of human affairs to his own fundamental beliefs about 
Aot ot Redi end, inthis crucial cas, the that relativity has. 
set between mind and mind appears to be unbridgeable. 

‘The concept of challenge-and- response, as presented by me, has been 
criticized on several grounds. Encounters are fictitious, since the dis- 
tinction between the alleged parties to them is artificial. The concept is 
unanalysed, undefined, and vague? It is a simplification, a truism, or a 
tautology.’ The argument implied in it is a circular one.* It is incompa- 
tible with other hypotheses of mine.* 

The first of these criticisms is discussed in this volumet apropos of the 
case in which the challenge is presented to Man through his geographical 
environment, and I give my answer to it in that context. I admit that the 
distinction between the giver and the receiver of a challenge is a mental 
misrepresentation of Reality, This is true not only when the challenge 
comes through Man's non-human environment and not only when a 
mind is thinking in terms of challenge-and-response. All thought is a 
misrepresentation of Reality inasmuch as it mentally divides what, for 
all we know, is an indivisible whole. But, without this distorting mental 
division of Reality, there would be no thought at all. This inherent im- 
perfection of Man's intellectual powers has been noted in the first 
chapter of this volume. In earlier volumes I have implicitly submitted to 
intellectual necessity by taking the phenomenon of encounters at its face 
value and inquiring into the operation of challenge-and-response in 
terms of encounters between God and a human being, between human 
beings and their non-human environment, between one human being 
and another, and between different elements within a single human 
psyche.” I admit that I have misrepresented Reality in drawing my dis- 
tinctions between creator and creature, environment and Man, soul and 
soul, psychic element and paychie element. But the price of restoring to 
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Reality its true undifferentiated unity is to renounce the possibility of 
thinking about it;' and, even at this price, it is impossible to deprive 
Reality of the vein of freedom that runs through it and that manifests 
itself in the play of challenge-and-response. Spate argues: 
“This unpredictable reaction we may grant; but then this unknowable 
human positive is not positive, but only potentially so, until itis matched 
with the environmental change, and we are back where we started.” 


We are back in an integral and therefore incomprehensible Reality, but 
not back where we started; for, in analysing Reality into an observer and 
an observed encounter between two parties, we have put our finger on 
the vein of freedom in Reality, and a reintegration of Reality does not get 
rid of this discovery about its nature; it merely inhibits us from locating 
ane ati the, ceansa fn which Reality's freedom comes into 
action; and this inhibition is an unnecessary restraint upon the advance- 
ment of knowledge and understanding, ti 
criticisms of my concept of chi d-response as being un- 
analysed, undefined, and vague are, in effect, demands (so it mens to 
me) that I should translate my non-deterministic reading of the move- 
ment of human affairs into a deterministic one. This cannot be done, 
since, in this antithesis between ‘non-deterministic’ and ‘deterministic’, 
the two terms are mutually exclusive—at any rate in my native Western 
way of thinking, though in the Chinese way this antithesis is, perhaps, 
transcended or eluded. Moreover, I would not turn my non- i- 
nistic view into a deterministic one, even if this were in my power, since 
I believe that a partial freedom to choose is an essential and distinctive 
characteristic of human nature. When Thompson reminds me? that ‘the 
question that both spiritual and scientific interpretations of history have 
consistently asked has been, What is the true mechanism of history”, 
my answer is: "There is no such thing. Human actions are not the 
mechanical effects of causes; they are purposive executions of decisions 
between alternative possible choices. When Frankfort takes note* that 
I do not explain ‘the one fact which requires elucidation above all—that 
challenging conditions [have] worked as stimuli in certain cases and not 
in others —my answer to this is that, when the cases that have fallen out 
differently have been truly comparable, the only possibility of elucida- 
tion lies in accepting, as correct, the hypothesis that human affairs are at 
least partly non-determined. 
Hook declares’ that, 


‘unless we can define what constitutes a successful response, unless we 
can say in advance what kind of unsuccessful response to what kind of 
problem spells disaster for a culture, unless we can formulate a hypothesis 
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concerning the determinate conditions under which a creative response. 
will or will not be made, we have hardly made a beginning towards a 
scientific study of the rise, growth, and decline of cultures." 


My answer is that I have given a definition of what constitutes a success- 
ful response in my view." Itis one that, in addition to merely surmount- 
ing the current challenge, surmounts it in a way that evokes a new 
challenge and thus keeps life on the move. In surveying the recorded 
past we can find instances in which this has happened; but we can never 
say in advance what the outcome of a challenge is going to be; and, if 
scientific knowledge and understanding is properly defined as being of 
akind that makes prediction possible, then we have to acknowledge that 
there never has been, and never can be, such a thing as a scientific study 
of human affairs. 
Postan, in his critique of my work, writes? that, 
"had he responded to the challenge of his own terminology, he would have 
tried to bring out the factors that make a challenge challenging. He would 
have given us the analysis of societies challenged, and would have tried to 
find by what social arrangements, by what changes in their material and 
spiritual equipment, some societies were made to feel a certain pheno- 
Zenan as a raodersie challenge, while others were either not challenged 
by it at all, or challenged only too severely. He would also have classified 
‘as well as challenges, and would have analysed the mechanism. 
[sic] of response. Why did the Assyrians fail to respond to the Scythian 
challenge while the Medians succeeded ? Why was the English response to 
the Scandinavian challenge different from that of the Irish? Why did the 
Zoroast and the Jewish societies fail while the Mohammedans succeeded. 
in meeting the Hellenic challenge? How does the capacity for experiencing 
a challenge differ from the al to respond to it successfully? Do the 
same social factors which determine the degree of the challenge also 
determine the quality of the response?” 


I agree, of course, with the general point made by Postan in this 
passage. The sociologist’s microscope is an invaluable instrument for the 
study of human affairs, and the use of it would give me a chance of 
Pushing my inquiries farther than T have pushed them yet. I have, asa 
matter of fact, discussed—for instance, apropos of the primeval forest 
in the basin of the River Po and in Eastern North America—the 
question why this presented an overwhelming challenge to asociety with 
a certain organization and equipment, and a stimulating challenge to 
another society whose organization and equipment were different. A 
further use of this instrument would perhaps give me the means of 
meeting a challenge presented to me by Spate and Geyl. It would enable 
me to identify and dismiss those cases in which a difference in the re- 
sponses to an identical challenge was due to a difference in the organi 
tion, equipment, and circumstances of the parties subjected to this 
common ordeal, 1 might then perhaps be able to confront Spateand Geyl 
with instances in which they would agree that two or more parties, con- 
fronted with an identical challenge, had been strictly uniform with each 

2 "This definition will be found ini. r19. 
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other, and therefore properly comparable in all relevant points, and yet 
had responded differently. But we should then, I believe, still be left in 
the presence of differences in the response that would be explicable only 
on the hypothesis that, when there is an encounter between persons, a 

ine freedom, inherent in the nature of Reality, comes into action. 
ostan’s and Thompson's word ‘mechanism, used apropos of responses 
to challenges, is, I should say, an inappropriate and misleading metaphor 
taken from the working of Reality on the inanimate level. 
Challenge-and-response is a pattern in human life. It is a pattern with 
atexture of freedom, not of necessity; but, like other observable patterns, 
itis unlikely to be all-prevling and ubiquitous. I have therefore spent 
volume ii of this book on trying to ascertain the range within which this 
particular pattern asserts itself. The question in my mind was whether 
ornotevery challenge in all circumstances evokes differing responses from 
different parties when these parties are uniform, and thereforecomparable, 
in all relevant points. In putting my question to the phenomena of human 
history, over as wide a feld ae I could, I came to the conclusion that, at 
one end of the scale, there were some challenges that had been met so 
easly by all the parties confronted by them in some particular episode 
that they gave them no stimulus, At the other end of the scale I found 
that there were some challenges that had been so severe for all parties that 
all alike had been defeated by them. In between these two extremes 
there was a range of challenges which had been met successfully by some 
parties but not by others, in circumstances in which this difference be- 
tween the responses could not be accounted for, as far as I could see, by 
any relevant difference between the parties whose respective responses 
fad been successful and unsuccessful 
"This conclusion is neither unexpected nor exciting; but it is not a 
truism; for we have no warrant, a priori, for assuming that a pattern’s 
range is limited; and therefore to ascertain that some particular pattern's 
range does have limits is always worth while. In me, at any rate, any 
attempt to do this is a merit, considering that I have been accused of 
pushing my ideas to extremes in some cases, I do not agree with Werner? 
that challenge-and-response are terms without content. As I see it, they 
have a content that is an important one. It consists in the establishment 
of the reality of freedom and the identification of one field in which 
freedom can be seen at work. Nor do I agree with Geyl? that it is 
‘essential to define what is too much and what too litle’, and ‘to stipulate 
where the golden mean lies’, I do agree with him that my ‘law’ has 
nothing to say about this. It could not have anything to say about it 
without substituting determinism for the belief in the reality of freedom 
which is the essence of the notion of challenge-and-response. The 
notion would be tautologous only if challenge-and-response were pre- 
sented as being a species of cause-and-effect; and, if I have ever fallen 
into this misrepresentation of my own idea, I have thereby exposed 
myself—but not the idea—to Geyl's and Werner's criticisms. 
‘Robbed of Tonea profuse wealth of sro, tin tnde paul like 
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judges! that I have tried to retranslate my idea into 
d, in the act, have fallen into a tautology he golden 
mean—which throws no true light on historical causation. But he goes 
on to say that this scientific failure does not empty the idea of challenge- 
and-response of significance, so long as the critic remembers that the 
origin of the idea is non-empirical. 


"Does the pair of concepts "challenge-and-response" lose its importance 
on this account? To my mind the opposite is the truth. Let us not forget 
how Toynbee has obtained the concept. He has taken it from the Bible, 
myth, and poetry, and not from historical observation." 


I myself would add that I have tried to apply it to observed historical 
phenomena, and that I believe that my survey has brought to light 
empirical evidence for the view that there is an element of freedom in 
human life. 

The criticism of my argument as being a circular one has been ex- 
pressed most clearly, perhaps, by Werner. 
‘A challenge is that which has the capacity p evoke a 
ivilization is that which follows a lenge.” 


lization, and a 


This account of my exposition would be correct if it were my thesis that 
the responses to challenges have invariably been successful; but my 
actual thesis is that the responses of comparable parties to an identical 
challenge have varied: they have been successes in some cases only, and 
have been failures in others; and there have also been challenges that 
have been met successfully by nobody and others that have been met 
successfully by everybody. Thus Werner's attempt to formulate my 
thesis gets it wrong in every particular. If other criticisms of my argu- 
ment, às being crtula, are based on a similar misunderstanding, they 
are no more to the point than Werner's criticism is. Postan, at any rate, 
appears to be in Werner’s company when he says? that 

‘a complete and impartial list of Professor Toynbee’s "successes" would 
be merely a list of events and situations which happen to have made 
sufficient splash to receive large notices in history books.’ 


‘Thi cannot be tru, considering that the events and situations that have 
made a splash have been signal failures as often as signal successes. If my 
findings are to be judged by the conventional presentation of history 
caricatured in 1066 and All That, Postan will have to make a complete 
and impartial list, not only of my ‘successes’, but also of my ‘failures’. 
If this list of both the two alternative possible kinds of response turns 
out to coincide with the list that is commonly accepted, this will surely 
be presumptive evidence in favour of mine, 

arwick! argues that my concept of challenge-and-response, with its 
implication that freedom is a reality, applies to my account of the geneses 
of first-generation civilizations only. When I come to discuss the geneses 
of later Civilizations, which ae aflited, in my view, to earlier civiliza. 


1 In Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, xxi. Band, Heft a (105). p. 206. 
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tions, I hold that the link has been provided by a higher rel 
has served the nascent new ci as a chrysalis; and Warwick 
maintains that ‘the chrysalis metaphor is fatal to challenge-and-response', 
because ‘an insect's pupal stage is one of suspended animation’. 

My answer to this point is that, in an insect' career, the pupal state is 
followed by a bursting of the chrysalis, and that this, like the breaking of 
the egg-shell by a chick and like the birth of a mammal, is a manii 
challenge, considering that it is an exposure of a previously sheltered. 
creature to the buffets of an inclement world. But I would also remind 
Warwick that, in my presentation of the sequence of events when a dis- 
integrating civilization is succeeded by a new one, the chrysalis from 
which the new creature eventually emerges is, itself, the result of a 
previous successful response to a previous challenge. In my picture the 
'chrysalis' is the product of a ‘higher religion’; this ‘higher religion’ is 
the product of an ‘internal proletariat’; and this ‘internal proletariat’ has 
brought itself into existence by an act of secession from a ‘dominant 
minority’. This act of secession has been a successful response to a 
challenge in the shape of a sinister change in the ruling minority's 
character. It has become a ‘dominant minority’, continuing to impose 
itself by sheer force, after having originally been a ‘creative minority’, 
leading the majority of the members of the society in virtue of its attrac- 
tiveness. I have already noted? that I may have exaggerated the anti- 
thesis between the characters of the ruling minority in the earlier and in 
the later chapter of its history, and I recur to this again.? But I still main- 
tain that, in the histories of civilizations that have broken down and dis- 
integrated, there has been a change, of the kind that I have diagnosed, in 
the ruling minority’s ethos; and J also still maintain that this change on 
the minority’s part has been a challenge, and a severe one, to the majority. 


10. WITHDRAWAL-AND-RETURN 


Ihave suggested that one of the agencies of social change has been the 
withdrawal of an individual or a group from it social milieu, followed 
by a period of aloofness, during which the temporarily retiring group or 
individual incabetes Something new, As T ses it, this period of withe 
drawal is eventually followed by a third stage, in which the party in 
question re-enters the society from which it has retired, but re-enters it 
in a new role, acquired during its temporary absence. In this new role it 
sometimes makes a greater impression than it had ever made in its 
original role, and this gives it a chance of converting the other members 
of the society to its own new ideas and ideals. I saw in this spiritual 
voyage of withdrawal-and-return one of the ways in which the recipient 
of a challenge has responded to it, and responded successfully. I sug- 
gested that a series of withdrawals and returns had played an important 
part in the growths of civilizations, and I cited? a number of instances, 
some drawn from the lives of individuals, and some from the histories of 
groups. I also saw withdrawal-and-return as one particular form of a 


1 On pp. 149-50. 2 On pp. 305-6. ? In ii 248-377- 
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more general pattern, in which -with or without an intervening with- 

party to an encounter who has been worsted on one plane of 
pics makes a successful riposte by reacting on another plane on which 
the other party is not prepared for action." 

‘The notion of withdrawal-and-return has been perhaps more sharply 
criticized than any other idea of mine,? and, on reconsideration, I am 
inclined to think that I have put more weight on it than it will bear. I 
would agree that it has not been a universal feature of responses to 
challenges. In whatever field one looks—for instance, the fields of re- 
ligion, human studies, and politics —ne will ind that, while withdrawal- 
and-return has been one way of responding to a challenge, in every field 
there have also been other ways.? 

In the fields of religion and of human studies withdrawal-and-return 
has, I still believe, been the course followed by some of the greatest and 
most influential figures In the religious field, Paul withdrew after re- 

iving the challenge of his vision on the road, and returnedas a Christian 
spostie instead of 4 Jewish persecutor. Saint Ignatius Loyala withdrew 
after receiving his wound, and returned as a spiritual soldier instead 
of a military one. The Buddha withdrew after His experiences of 
the ills of life, and returned as a preacher instead of a prince. More pro- 
saically, Confucius withdrew after failing to obtain vent employ- 
ment as a civil servant, and returned as a teacher of ethics instead of a 
would-be administrator of public business. Jesus withdrew into the 
wilderness after His experience at His baptism, and returned as a 
preacher and healer instead of a carpenter. Saint Benedict and Saint 
Gregory the Great received challenges of an inward spiritual kind, not 
signalized by any dramatic outward event, but their lives, too, followed 
the sume pattern, Benedict withdrew as the child of well to-do middie- 
class parents and returned as the founder and abbot of a monastic com- 
munity. See withdrew as a senior civil servant and returned as a 
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papal envoy and then as a pope. In the field of the study of human 
affairs Thucydides, hon, Josephus, Ollivier,! Machiavelli, Poly- 
bius, Clarendon, and Ibn Khaldun were all men of action—statesmen or 
soldiers or both—who were put out of action permanently or tempo- 
rarily by being disgraced or cashiered or exiled or deported, and who then 
returned as observers in the field in which they had previously been 
actors. Dante was one of this company. Exiled for life from Florence, he 
returned as a poet instead of a citizen. 

Most of these examples are so eminent that, in these two lines at any 
rate, it looks as if withdrawal-and-return was really one kind—and an 
important kind—of prelude to outbursts of creativity. Yet in both these 

ids one could find other eminent representatives whose creative activi- 
ties were not inaugurated by any conspicuous break in their lives. Con- 
versely, in the field of politics, one can find striking instances of with- 
drawal-and-return. Muhammad, for instance, withdrew from Mecca as 
an unsuccessful prophet and returned as a triumphant statesman. But 
I admit the criticism that in politics this pattern of career has not been 
particularly outstanding. Thus, on reconsideration, I find myself still 
holding that withdrawal on one plane, followed by return on another 

lane, is one of the patterns that individual lives may take, but I no 
longer think it as important or as pervasive a pattern as I once thought it. 

T also still believe that this pattern has displayed itself in the histories 
of peoples, as well as in the lives of individuals. Athens, for instance, 
played an important part in the life of the Hellenic World in the Dark 
Age of Hellenic history (circa 1125-725 B.c.). She served as a base of 
operations for the Greek colonization of Ionia, and her geometric pottery 
dominated the Hellenic market. Thereafter, in the ensuing age of Greek 
colonization in the western basin of the Mediterranean, Athens lapsed 
into comparative isolation and obscurity. After that, again, there was a 
third act, opening in the sixth century, in which Athens once more came 
to the front in politics, war, literature, and all the visual arts, including 
architecture and sculpture as well as pottery. And, in this age following 
the temporary withdrawal, she shone as she had never shone before 
English history, too, displays the same pattern (I still maintain, in spite 
of Geyl's trenchant okey Tus the: Norman conquest to her 
eventual defeat in the last bout of the Hundred Years War, the rulers of 
England were bent on winning and holding a Continental E: 
empire. After their discomfiture by Joan of Arc they renounced their 
continental ambitions and turned their energies to overseas enterpri 
and this was the creative age of English history in literature and politics. 
After the Revolution of 1688 d re-entered the Continental 
European arena from which she had been evicted more than two 
hundred years back; but she returned in a new role. The English had not 
forgotten the lesson of their repeated loss of a continental empire—first 
in 12074 and then again in 1449-51. This had implanted in English 
minds a lasting inhibition against further attempts to acquire continental 
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territory. England now resumed her participation in European affairs, 
but no longer as an aspirant to a continental empire of her own; 
she returned as the protagonist in the opposition to successive attempts, 
by continental powers, to acquire empires on continental soil that might 
be a menace to England's security. Geyl's criticisms? of my account of 
English history? are telling, besides being witty. They prove me wrong 
ona number of incidental points, but, as far as I can see, they leave my 
thesis still standing. With Geyl’s aid to help me steer clear of some pit- 
falls into which I have stumbled at my first attempt, I believe I could 
produce a revised version of my thesis that would be acceptable to Geyl 
himself. 


11. PROGRESS 


The Latin word progressus means literally an advance in whatever the 
direction may be. But it is also used metaphorically, and this meta- 
phorical usage is the one that usually attaches to the transliterations or 
translations of the word in modern Western languages. In this meta- 

horical meaning the idea of progress is subjective in two senses. In the 
lent place it implies a judgement of value in the mind of anyone who 
applies the idea to a series of phenomena, In declaring that the change. 
between an earlier phase of something and a later phase of itis a case of 
progres, he is judging thatthe later phase is beter than the earlier one 
rom his point of view in that particular context. In the second place the 
idea of progress is relative to the kind of phenomena with which one 
happens to be concerned at the moment. Since the kinds of phenomena 
are infinite for practical human purposes, and since few movements, 
either physical or spiritual, are known to have gone forward in the same 
direedon without stopping, veering, or backsliding sooner o ate, the 
use of the word ‘progress’ in the absolute is meaningless.’ There have 
been bouts of progress in an almost infinite number of different fields; 
but progress in certain fields has often been accompanied by retrogres- 
sion in other fields. Progress in the art of war, for instance, has sometimes 
been accompanied by retrogression in the spiritual sphere; retrogression 
in civilization has sometimes been accompanied by progress in religion. 

For these reasons, I do not dispute W. Altree’s judgement* that 

"Toynbee's depreciation of the material aspects of civilization and his 
mystical orientation deprive him of any set of objective criteria for the 
‘measurement of the progress of civilizations,’ 


and that this Study is ‘a normative system based on a very private inter- 
pretation of human destiny’. But, in accepting Altree’s verdict, I gener- 
alize it and apply it to him and to everyone else, as well as to myself. On. 
Altree's. ing, Altree’s own valuation of the material aspects of 
civilization and his own orientation in regard to religion, whatever this 
may be, deprive him, too, of objective criteria for measuring progress; 
: oud : 
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and his or anyone else's interpretation of human destiny, if made in 
terms of progress, is bound, like mine, to be ‘very private’. T am sceptical 
of Altree's apparent belief that ‘a set of objective criteria for the measure- 
ment of the progress of civilizations i obtainable, In my belief, every 
judgement of progress, in whatever field, is subjective intrinsically and 
incurably. C. "Trinkaus! and F. S. Marvin? are right when they report 
that my theory implies a disbelief in progress, if they mean progress in 
the absolute. I do not disbelieve in the experience of progress in an im- 
mense number of different fields, in discontinuous bursts, cach of 
limited duration and limited achievement. But this experience is, as I see 
it, determined by the particular criterion that one happens to be apply- 
ing. If one looks for progress in human affairs in terms of technology, in 
terms of sociality, and in terms of spirituality, one will obtain a different 
chart of human history in each case. Therefore, when Trinkaus declares? 
that history is progress or nothing, my answer is that it is neither. Itis a 
kaleidoscopic panorama in which the patterns and colours change with 
each change in the viewer's focus of interest. 

As Altree points out in the passage quoted above, I have (as he and 
everyone else has) a set of values that are personal—though the person 
in question may share them with a greater or a lesser number of his 
fellow human beings. My own set of values has led me to see progress in 
terms of progressive ‘etherialisation’,* progressive power of self-deter- 
mination,’ and progressive accessibility of means of grace.’ A. L. 
Kroeber rightly calls ‘etherialisation’ an ‘unfortunate’ word? It is un- 
fortunate because it is a word of my own coinage, and is therefore un- 
familiar and obscure. Kroeber has defined it for me, neatly as well as 
accurately, as meaning ‘simplification with increased efficiency’. Each 
of my three criteria of progress has been disputed by inquirers whose 
own criteria are different, Mumford finds my valuation in terms of 
‘etherialisation’ one-sided.® “In a healthy society’, he maintains, ‘the two 
processes of etherialisation and materialisation are—if my interpretation 
holds—in continuous interplay.’? He also disputes"® my measurement of 
growth in terms of ‘a progressive and cumulative self-articulation’, a 
transfer of the field of action from the outer to the inner world, and the 
displacement of quantitative criteria of success by qualitative criteria. 
G. Masur calls my doctrine of progressive self-determination ‘the most 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory part’ of my whole undertaking." Criticisms 
of my third criterion—a progressive increase in the means of grace— 
have, I should guess, been still more vehement and more frequent. Such 
differences between different inquirers’ criteria of progress have arisen 
whenever and wherever the idea of progress has been current. They are 
one of the most striking evidences of the truth that a human being’s 
judgements are relative to his personal outlook. 

If I am right in holding that the criteria of progress are, by their very 
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nature, subjective, is it possible to arrive at an objective description of 
the process through which a bout of progress is achieved, irrespective of 
the standard that is being applied and of the field that is under con- 
sideration? This question has been raised, apropos of my work, by 
P. A. Sorokin. 


"Toynbee's theory [he writes}* is not so much a theory of civilizational 
change as much as an evaluative theory of civilizational progress or regress. 
‘This clearly comes out in his formulae of "growth" and “disintegration”. 
Tarn ‘evaluative formulae of progress and regress but not the formulae 


Thetwolabels here cited by Soroknare evaluative, Lagree, They imply 
that one process of change in a network of relations of the speci 
civilization makes this network do better service for the human beings 
participating init, and that another process of change in the same network 
Fis the contrary effect in terms of human interests, But the evaluative 
labels for pr are not the same thing as the processes them- 
selves. In volume iii of this book? I have tried to analyse in psychological 
and social terms the process that, in ‘evaluative’ terms, I have appraised 
as growth or progress. I have seen it as a series of acts of the drama of 
challenge-and-response in which each act results in a successful re- 
sponse to the challenge with which this act has opened, while each of 
these successful responses results in the presentation of a new challenge 
which produces a further act. On this view, the rhythm of progress or 
growth is a repeated overbalance that gives the ed party a con- 
tinuing momentum; and this momentum carries him along from one act 
of challenge-and-response to another. There is no reason why the series 
of acts, thus generated, should ever come to an end. There is no pi 
determined or fated limit to the number of the acts, and no fixed maxi- 
mum time-span within which the drama must play itself out. There may 
be no known instance of a bout of progress that did not come to an end 
sooner or later. But the failure of a particular past bout of progress to 
perpetuate itself will not have been inevitable. It will have been a con- 
sequence of ‘the nemesis of creativity’; and a successful creator is never 
fated, though always tempted, to allow this nemesis to overtake him. 


12. INSTITUTIONS 


Institutions, as I understand them, are relations between persons that 
have been systematized in a more ores formal pater. Being relations 
between persons, institutions are not relations, if Í am right 
in holding that, in encounters between persons, the play is not the 
mechanic play of cause-and-effect but the free play of challenge-and- 
response. For the same reason, institutions are not organic relations.+ 

person is an organism, buta relation between persons is not. This last- 
mentioned fact about the nature of institutions means that, unlike 
organisms, they have no fixed and fated time-span, either maximum or 


2 In Toynbee and History, p. 182. Cp. p. 188. 
2 üi 132-27, especially 115-20. 3 See pp. 255-7. 4 See ibid. 
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minimum. Since an institution is the product of a consensus of human 
wills it can be dissolved by a consensus at any moment, however soon, 
after it has been created. On the other hand, there is no reason in prin- 
ciple why any institution, once established, should not last for an in- 
definite time to come—in fact, as long as mankind itself." Institutions 
have no maximum time-span because the human participants in a 
systematic relation, or set of relations, may change, and change entirely 
and repeatedly, without this bringing the institution to an end. Le roi est 
mort, vive le roi! The office survives the death of each of its successive 
human occupants.* Again, there is no fixed number, either minimum or 
maximum, for the participants in an institution. At one extreme 
may run to hundreds of millions. The missionary religions, which are the 
largest and most enduring institutions that have made an appearance so 
far, have had, as one of their objectives, the permanent conversion of the 
whole human race; and today we can foresee the possibility that the 
whole of mankind may come to form a single society, and perhaps even a 
single political community. At the other extreme the participants in an 
institution may form a narrower circle than that of cach participant's 
personal acquaintances, 

"The existence of an institutional relation between two or more human 
beings does not preclude the existence of a personal relation between 
them as well? On the other hand, the absence of a personal relation 
does not preclude the existence of an institutional relation. This, being a 
systematic kind of relation, can subsist between people who have not 
ever met and are not likely ever to meet each other. Indeed, it can 
subsist between non-contemporaries. At this moment, for example, a 
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Buddhist, a Christian, or a Muslim is linked by an effective institutional 
relation, not only with his living co-religionists in the antipodes, but 
with his dead co-religionists in every generation right back to the founder 
of his faith. This capacity of institutions for linking human beings with 
each other by an impersonal bond, without the support of any personal 
relation between them, is the reason why mankind has found institutions 
indispensable. Man is not merely a social animal; he is one that could 
not survive if his society had to be confined to the inevitably narrow 
circle of living human beings who are in personal relations with each 
other. The simplest and most rudimentary society has to extend farther 
than that in both space and time, and it cannot extend beyond the range 
of personal acquaintance except by availing itself of institutions. 

Jt is true, at the same time, that impersonal institutional relations are 
morally, and therefore socially, a poor second-best by comparison with 
personal relations. If the parties to a marriage ever come to deal with 
‘each other only in terms of legal or customary rights and duties, without 
being animated by any mutual love, the marriage may still be legally 
valid but it will be spiritually dead. It is also unfortunately true that 
most people usually behave more callously and less responsibly as com- 
mittee men, citizens, or churchmen than they behave as human bei 
in personal relations with their neighbours. Next to the innate self- 
centredness that afflicts human beings like other living organisms, the 
relatively low level of feeling and conduct in institutional relations, as 
contrasted with personal relations, is perhaps the second most potent 
cause of mankind's miserable failure in the field of human relations, in 
contrast to its brilliant success in the fields of science and technology, in 
which Man has the relatively easy task of dealing with non-human 
nature For this reason I have labelled institutions ‘slums’; and, on 
reconsideration, I do not see any reason to withdraw the word, though 
Tam ready to consider substitutes for it, to meet the protest that my word 
has drawn from Sir Ernest Barker? 

Whatever may be one’s judgement on the moral standing of institu- 


tions by comparison with human beings, it must be agreed that institu- 


tions, as well as human beings, are realities They are, of course, 
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realities of a different order! They are the products of continual en- 
counters between the feelings, thoughts, and wills of a number of 
persons, and they cease to exist if there is no one who is any longer 
‘wanting to maintain them or is any longer having any feelings or thoughts 
about * But the fact that they exist in a psychic, not a physical, 
medium does not make them unreal. All that is distinctively human 
about a human being exists in a psychic medium likewise; and institu 
tions prove their potency by dealing death and misery or life and happi- 
ness to myriads of human beings. ‘Thus institutions, too, are realities, 
though not of the same kind as the human beings who create and mai 
tain them. There is, however, no difference in either the kind or the 


Even an institution that has only a small number of participants and 
a relatively simple structure is the product of innumerable encounters, 
between the human beings concerned; and the consequent problem of 
quantity in the study of human affairs has baffled human intellects so far. 
This is a point of capital importance; but it need not be discussed further 
here, since it has been examined in Chapter IV. 


13. SOCIETY 


Society is the total network of relations between human beings. The 
components of society are thus not human beings but relations| n 
them. In a social structure 'individuals are merely the foci in the network 
of relationships’.s The famous frontispiece of Hobbes’ Leviathan, dis- 
laying society as a gigantic human figure composed of a multitude of 
life-sized human figures, is an anthropomorphic misrepresentation of 
t i 7 of speaking of human beings as'members'* 
ce to society's historical importance. This, again, seems to me to be a nonsequi. 
ua beings without having the acie aruceare’ that a human being hae Nature dock 
‘cease to be important for human beings if and when they grow out of taking an 
ie oram anthropomorphic view of her, For the word mature subrütate the word 
‘society’, and Trinkaus's ar ent evaporates, so it seems to me. 
E Seep. 113-16 and sab. Bagby, in Culture end History, pp. 227-8, rightly com- 
‘only individual actions are real and that the common or regular aspect 
ons is somehow tenuous, elusive, a construction of the human mind, and 
therefore unreal He points out tat individual human beings and their actions, at well 
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of society or of one or other of its component institutions (e.g. a club, 
a church, a class, a family, a ‘corporation’. A visible and palpable collec- 
tion of people is not a society; it is a crowd. A crowd, unlike a society, 
can be assembled, dispersed, photographed, or massacred. Of course, 
the human beings composing a crowd may also be in social relations. 
ith each other. They may all be voters in thesame electorate, orsoldiers 
jn the same army. But the army or the electorate, unlike a crowd of the 
human participants in the institution, is itself impalpable and invisible. 
An army cannot be massacred ; the corpses on a battlefield are those of 
men of flesh and blood who have been brought to the shambles by the 
incorporeal social bond of military service. 


14. CULTURE 


I have already! adopted P. Bagby's definition of culture as bein, 
“regularities in the behaviour, internal and external, of the members of 
a society, excluding those regularities which are clearly hereditary in 
origin’. Bagby adds? that, in virtue of being ‘the patterned or repetitive 
element in history’, ‘culture is history's intelligible aspect. A. L. 
Kroeber proposes! a definition in four points, of which the first three 
agree with Bagby's definition. According to Kroeber, culture is trans- 
mitted by the inter-conditioning of zygotes;* it is suprapersonal and 
anonymous; and it falls into patterns or regularities of form, style, and 
signilcance. Krocber’s fourth point is that culture embodies values; 
and this is a thesis that Bagby rejects. ‘Culture’, Bagby maintains, 'in- 
cludes modes of thinking and elingand modescf behaviour, but notany 
of the invisible entities, whatever they may be, which determine these 
modes.’ The entities to which he is here referring are ‘beliefs, values, 
and so forth’. If one of the included modes of feeling is value-judge- 
ments, as Bagby's words seem to imply, the exclusion of the values that 
are asserted in such judgements scems to introduce an unnecessary com- 
plication. Moreover, Bagby finds, at a later point in his inquiry,” that 


‘it is ideas and values . . . which provide the basis for differentiation 
between cultures’ Bagby's argument here is, for me, too fine-drawn to 
carry conviction. It does not seem to me to refute Kroeber's downright 
statement that culture embodies values. So I prefer, pace Bagby, to add 
this to Bagby's definition in working out my own.” 
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Kroeber insists! that culture is a reality that cannot be explained in 
terms of any but itself, and that what is cultural must be dis- 
tinguished from what is social? He points out? that the social insects 
(ants, termites, and the rest) possess soci not culture; and this is, 
Sf cote, troc f one accep Bogoria detain of culture, which cx? 
cludes from it regularities that are hereditary, and also accepts the first 
point in Kroeber’ definition, according to which the means by which 
culture is transmitted is education in the broad sense of the word. On the 
other hand, ‘culture can exist only when asociety exists; and, conversely, 
every human society is accompanied by a culture’.* Thus, while it is true 
that the ideas of culture and society refer to realities of two different 
orders that ought not to be confused with each other, it is also true that, 
when we come to study the ‘cultures’ and ‘societies’ that have been the 
historical exemplifications of these two general ideas, it proves im- 
possible, in practice, to study either apart from the other. ‘The subject 
matter of anthropology is both society and culture and the two things 
are, in fact, inseparable.’ 


15. CIVILIZATION 


This is a hybrid modern Western word, compounded of a Latin 
adjectival stem, a French verbal affix, and a Latin abstract substantival 
suffix indicating, not a static condition, but a process that is still goi 
on. Interpreted literally, the word ought to mean an attempt to attain the 
kind of culture that had been attained by citizens of a Graeco-Roman (in 
my terminology, Hellenic) city-state. The word ‘civilization’, in ts literal 
meaning, would, in fact, accurately describe the process of Hellenization 
that played so important a part in the history of the Hellenic Society and 
of that society’s relations with its non-Hellenic neighbours. This was the 
process to which the rural population of, for example, Pontic Cappadocia 
vas subjected ora priveze to which it was admitted—by Pompey 
when, after his annexation of this kingdom to the dominions of Rome, 
he attached the rural districts to one or other of the rare local Hellenic 
cities. 

‘Actually, the word was never introduced into the Latin language. It is 
a modem French coinage, and Dr. Johnson refused to e the 
English counterpart of it in his dictionary of the Ei 
Since then, thir peeudo-Latin word, or some equivalent fete ae 
become current in all modern languages in the meaning of a particular 
kind or phase of culture that has been in existence during a particular 
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Tn the present stage of knowledge the Age of Civilization appears to 
have begun a rosimately five thousand years ago. But these words 
were written in January 1959; and, at this time, the progress of archaeo- 
logy was so rapid that the figure might have to be raised—and this, 
perhaps, drastically—before the end of the calendar year. Another 
Season's excavations in the tell at Jericho, for example, might set back 
the date of the beginnings of the Age of Civilization by several millennia, 
‘When one has described civilization as being a kind or a phase of 
culture, and when one has discussed the date at which it made its first 
appearance, one bas perhaps implied that one has already arrived at 
a definition of what civilization is. I myself have been criticized for 
having operated with the idea without having defined my usage of the 
word explicitly. I did raise, in volume i of this book, the question 
Whether one could identify the features in which the difference between 
Civilization and the pre-civilizational stage or stages of culture resides? 
‘and I concluded that the difference did not consist in the presence or 
absence of institutions or of the division of labour or of the practice of 
Social imitation (mimesis). These features, I found, were common to the 
culture of human society in all phases. I put my finger on the point that, 
in the present-day life of surviving pre-civilizational societies, mimesis 
js directed towards the ancestors, whereas, in the present-day life of 
societies now in process of civilization, it is directed towards creative 
personalities who are leaders on the road towards a goal in the futu 
T'admitted that this observable present-day difference did not provide 
the definition for which I was in search.’ ‘Though stationary now, the 
surviving pre-civilizational societies must have been on the move once, 
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while, on the other hand, there was no warrant for assuming that the 
surviving civilizations would always continue to be on the move. Indeed, 
some of them had already lapsed into stationariness, like the survivors of 
the societies of the pre-civilizational kind. At this point I broke off my 
search for a definition of the idea of civilization in the singular, and set 
myself, instead, to study the rhythm of the histories of civilizations in 
the plural. This inquiry has occupied most of the rest of the first ten 
volumes of this book. Í believe that this was the more promising pro- 
cedure. To propound a definition before one has surveyed the pheno- 
mena to which it applies is to expose oneself to the risk of seeing one’s 
preliminary labour lost, It is now time for me to try to respond to my 
critics! challenge. But first I will report some definitions of civilization 
that have been offered by other inquirers. 

A. H. Hanson, for example, brings up* a number of changes that, in 
his view, have been decisive factors in the metamorphosis of a pre- 
civilizational culture into a civilization. He mentions the discovery of 
new techniques, the introduction of the division of labour,? the emer- 
gence of economic inequality, the division of society into classes, the 
opposition between these new phenomena and the structure of the 
primitive tribe, and the emergence of the state as a means of transcend- 
ing this opposition. R. J. Braidwood proposes? a combination of eight 
criteria: fully efficient food production, urbanization, a formally organ- 


ized political state or states, formal Jaws (implying a new sense of moral 
al 


order), formal public projects and works, social classes and hierarchies, 
literacy, and monumentality in art. Bagby several proposed 
criteria for classifying a culture as being a civilization, and 
magnitude of population, complexity, in the sense of far-going division 
of labour, and literacy. He rightly argues that the first two criteria out 
of these three demand the drawing of lines that would be arbitrary. In 
discussing the proposed criterion of literacy, he points out that at least. 
one culture that is usually recognized as being a civilization, namely the 
Andean, was non-literate, whereas there are some living societies that 

ssess scripts but are in other respects pre-civilizational. Moreover, the 
[ncas did have, in the quipu, a method of keeping records in a non- 
literary form.* 

Tt may be added that at least one literate society, the Western, made 
an extensive use of a similar non-literary method of Keeping records in 
the shape of the tallies used in the Exchequer in the medieval chapter of 
the administrative history of the Kingdom of England; and also that 
many pre-civilizational societies, and some of those in process of civiliza- 
tion, have done without any system of physical mnemonics—written, 
painted, or inscribed characters, knotted cords, notched sticks, or what 
not—and have relied on the human memory. When the use of the 
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is not made superfluous by visual mnemonic devices, it is 

capable of feats that seem extraordinary to people who have become 
accustomed to rely on visual forms of records. The extensive scriptures 
of Hinduism have been preserved and transmitted for centuries by 
memorization, as well as the long genealogies of Arab and Polynesian 
clans; and in the Islamic World a Adfiz—meaning a man who knows the 
Qur'in by heart'—is still a familiar figure. In once non-literate societies 
that have eventually acquired a script, there has often been a significant 
reluctance to use this for recording anything but prosaic business docu- 
ment, Law and poetry, se Jar ao well as religious, have sometimes bee 
handed down orally long after the means of committing this lore to 
writing have been at the disposal of the lore’ traditional gu 

Baby proposes! "hat we should take our cue from the etymology of 
the sont client ‘civilization’ and should define civilization as ‘the 
culture found in cities’. And he proposes to define ‘cities’ as ‘being 
‘agglomerations of dwellings many (or, to be more precise, a ie, a majoring) of of 

inhabitants are not engaged in produci 

Whose most briliant work has been his study he relation bete did 
development of civilization and the development of urban life, has 
accused me, perhaps justly, of ignoring the role that cities have played 
in history. In attaching importance to their role, Bagby is, I fe p» 
on the right scent. One effect of the change from rural to urban life will 
have been to break ‘the cake of custom'.* Even a city such as Jericho at 
its earliest hitherto disinterred level—a city that, by present-day stan- 
dards, was tiny—will have had a revolutionary effect on the lives and 
outlook of the people who left their previous homes and occupations in 
the countryside in order to settle there. ‘The migration involved may 
have been one of no more than a few hours’ or a few minutes’ walk. Yet 
it will have detached the people who ventured to make it from an age-old 
social and cultural setting; it will have thrown them together with 
migrants from other villages and tribes; and it will have required them 
to master new, non-agricultural, ways of earning their living. This 
process of derasination wil have facilitated the psychological and socal 
revolution which, if a suggestion of mine is right, marks the transition, 
de facto, to civilization from the pre-civilizational phase of culture. It will 
have provided the conditions under which the Tnajoity of the partici- 
pants in the changing society reoriented their mimesis away from the 
ancestors towards living leaders pointing towards new gode in the 

ture. 

Bagby points out* that, while agricultural communities are a neces- 
sary part of every civilization, ‘their character is substantially altered by 

ct that they have become culturally dependent on cities’.ć Today 
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we are fast approaching a state of affairs in which the food-producers 
will bave shrunk in numbers to being only a minority—and this a small 
‘one—of the World's population, and in which they too will be urban in 
spirit. But even the earliest and the smallest cities must have exerted a 
potent transforming influence on an agricultural population that, in their 
day, was still in an overwhelming numerical majority. H. Frankfort 
notes! that, in the Sumeric and Hellenic worlds, and in the Western 
‘World, too, until a recent date, the present-day Western contrast between 
town and country was non-existent, and that the townsmen worked in 
the fields—at least at harvest-time—as well as at their urban crafts. But 
this does not invalidate Bagby's point; and Frankfort himself points out 
that, in the cities of Sumer and Akkad, as in those of the Hellenic World 
and the medieval West (above all, in medieval Italy), ‘the physical exis- 
tence of the city is but an outward sign of close communal affinities 
which dominate the life of every dweller within the walls. ‘The city sets 
its citizens apart from the other inhabitants of the land. It determines 
their relations with the outside world. It produces an intensified self- 
consciousness in its burghers.” 

Bagby’s definition thus comes near to hitting the mark. Yet it will 
not quite serve. Nor will V. G. Childe's coinage of the phrase ‘the 
‘Urban Revolution’ (on the analogy of ‘the Industrial Revolution’) as a 
synonym for the emergence of the species of culture known as ‘civiliza- 
tion’.* There have been city-less societies that have nevertheless been in 
process of civilization. In the Mayan province of the Middle American 
‘World, for instance, the imposing conglomerations of temples and other 
Bublic buildings are held by at lest one— and this perhaps the pre- 
dominant—school of present-day archaeologists to have been cere- 
monial centres only, with no permanent inhabitants except a small 
number of priests and rulers and their immediate attendants. It is still 
more to the point that ‘in Egypt the great change did not lead to a con- 
centration of social activity in urban centres. It is true that there were 
cities in Egypt; but with the single exception of the capital, these were 
no more than market towns for the countryside.'5 Nomadic culture, 
again, would be a case of civilization without cities, if I am right in 
reckoning this among the civilizations—though it is true, I believe, that, 
on the economic plane, there has always been a symbiosis between the 
Nomadic societies and one or other of the sedentary societies that have 
possessed both cities and agriculture. Both these instances of city-less 
civilizations are pechape controversial, Nevertheless, they suggest that 
the definition of civilization as being ‘the kind of culture found in 

ities’ is not quite exact. Bagby is, no doubt, right, as far as he goes, in 
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his observation! that it is ‘freedom from the need of directly producing 
their own food which presumably enables the inhabitants of cities to 
devote all their time to specialization, and so to complicate their culture’. 
But we have, I believe, to go farther, and to equate civilization with a 
state of society in which there is a minority of the population, however 
small, that is free from the task, not merely of producing food, but of 
engaging in any other of the economic activities—e.g. industry and 
trade tat have to be carried on to keep the life of the society going 
on the material plane at the civilizational level. 


‘So important . . . is surplus and its effects on society that a striking 
convergence may be found between the peaks of civilization and peaks of 
‘economic well-being. . . . Without surplus, members of a society have no 
time for contemplation, experimentation, or the exchange of ideas—the very 
well-springs of change—and tend to remain in a static condition.’ 
‘These non-economic specialists—professional soldiers, administrators, 
and perhaps, above all, priests—have certainly been city-dwellers in the 
cases of most of the civilisations known to us.’ But the Maya priesthood, 
with its advanced astronomical knowledge and its complicated calen- 
drical technique, may have been an instance of a body of non-economic 
specialists in a non-urban social milieu. On this view, civilization would 
have originated in the emergence, not of cities, but of economic in- 
equality and the division of society into classes—two of the factors in 
Hanson's list. 

If this is the correct diagnosis, it is a tragic one; for it means that 
civilization will have originated in social injustice, and that, as far as we 
know, it could not have come into existence in any other way. Social 
injustice has been one of the two specific diseases of civilization since the 
earliest date to which our surviving records of it go back. Its other 
specific disease has been war. In our own day, civilization has reached a 
crisis as a result of the unprecedented advance of technology in the 
Western World in recent times. Used for constructive purposes, 
technology has now, for the first time since civilization began, opened 
up a prospect of our being able soon to provide the whole of mankind 
with the amenities of civilization, which, hitherto, have been the mono- 
poly of a small minority. Used for destructive purposes, it has now also 
opened up the unprecedented prospect of our being able soon to wi e 
mankind, and perhaps all other extant forms of life, off the face of. 
Earth. This pair of alternative prospects suggests that civilization has 
now arrived at a fateful parting of the ways. If we are not now to let 
civilization become an instrument in our hands for its own destruction 
—and per] for our destruction too—we shall have to abolish the 
institution of war and to achieve a radical reform of social injustice. And 
either of these tasks, by itself, would be a gigantic one. 

* Op. dit, p. 162. 
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Mankind's present situation raises the question what the goal of 
civilization is, and the further question whether or not civilization can be 
reformed and salvaged by drawing solely on the resources of this par- 
ticular species of culture. On the first of these questions, I agree with 
H. Frankfort! in rejecting the view that ‘such changes as an increase in 
food-production or technological advances (both, truly enough, co- 
incidental with the rise of civilization) . . . explain how civilization 
became possible’. A. N. Whitehead surely hits the truth in a passage? 
quoted by Frankfort in this context, in which he declares that 


‘in each age of the World distinguished by high activity, there will be 
found at its culmination, and among the agencies leading to that culmina- 
tion, some profound cosmological outlook, implicitly accepted, impressing 
its own type on the current springs of action." 


Christopher Dawson is making the same point when he says that 
"behind every civilization there is a vision’.? On this view, to which I 
adhere, the presence in a society of a minority liberated from economic 
activities is an identification-mark of civilization rather than a definition 
of it. Following Whitehead's lead, I should define civilization in spiritual 
terms, Perhaps it might be defined as an endeavour to create a state of 
society in which the whole of mankind will be able to live together in 
harmony, as members of a single all-inclusive family. This is, I believe, 
the goal at which all civilizations so far known have been aiming unco 
sciously, if not consciously. 

"The second question—whether civilization can save itself solely out 
of its own resources—is a controversial one; and, on this issue, my 
considered answer is in the negative, I believe that civilization can be 
saved only by drawing on the resources of the higher religions as well 
as on those of civilization itself. I believe that human beings can save 
civilization by thus rising above it, but I do not believe that, if they do 
turn agai for help to the higher religions, this is bound to secure a 
future for civilization or for religion or for the human race. I believe 
that, now and always, the future is open for human beings, and that it 
lies at least partly in our own hands to make of it what we choose. 

Hourani fs right in finding* that, in the first six volumes of this book, 
there are two different answers to the question: What is the goal of 
human endeavours? ‘On the one hand, “civilization” is seen as ultimate.’ 
On the other hand, ‘all growth in civilization is equated with progress 
towards sainthood’. The second of these two answers of mine is, in 
effect, the declaration of a belief that the goal of human endeavours, 
which is being aimed at in the particular endeavour that we call 'civiliza- 
tion’, is something beyond and above civilization itself. This second 
answer is my considered answer, and further consideration has not led 
me to change it. 


"T— 
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7 The Dynamics of World History, p. 41- 
$ in The Dublin Review, vol. 249, No: 470 (December, 1955), Dp. 284-5. 
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16, societies 

use the words ‘societies’ in the plural and ‘a society’ in the singular 
to mean particular historical exemplications of the abstract idea 
‘society’ which has been examined above. The relation of ‘societies’ or 
‘a society’ to ‘society’ is the relation of one or more representatives of a 
class of phenomena to the class that it represents. 

Since I use the word society to mean the total network of relations 
between human beings, I use the words ‘societies’ and ‘a society’ to 
denote particular networks that can be analysed as being combinations 
of a number of institutions that are their components, but which cannot 
be identified as being, themselves, components of any more compre- 
hensive network. If one defines societies in these terms, one finds that 
there are several kinds of them. In other words, one finds that the 
genus ‘society’ consists of several species. There are, for instance, pre- 
civilizational societies, societies in process of civilization, and societies 
that are embodiments of higher religions. The pre-civilizational societies, 
again, fall into a number of different sub-classes: Lower Palaeolithic, 

Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, Neolithic, Chalcolithic. The last three 

‘these sub-classes, or at any rate the last two, have more in common 
with civilizations than they have with their Palaeolithic predecessors. 

Societies ofall these different species of the genus have in common the 
generic characteristic that they are not identifiable as being components 
of any network of relations between human beings that is more com- 
prehensive than these societies themselves. Tt is true that some of the 

igher religions are professed by participants in two or more civilizations 
chine SiS mea, Ber ti dore toe moan dt heu i 
are parts of those churches. We have seen! that the appearance of the 
higher religions on the scene has brought with it a fission of the previous 
unity of in the form of a separation between ‘church’ and ‘state’, 
In consequence, since that time there have been in existence, side by 
side, societies of two species—higher religions and civilizations—con- 
sisting of networks of relations that are specifically different in nature 
and pattern; and the networks of either kind are not components of 
other networks, either of the second kind or of any different kind, 

‘Though, according to my definition, societies are systems of relations 
that are not components of other societies, they are not, in my view, 
Leibnizian . All societies exert a constant reciprocal influence on 
each other. The extant representatives of thespecies re being influenced, 
in different degrees, not only by all their surviving contemporaries but 
also by the legacies of all societies that have come and gone up to date. 

Every social network is the carrier of a culture, and it is impossible 
in practice to study a society and its culture apart from each other. 


17. COMMUNITIES 

T use the words ‘communities’ in the plural and ‘a community’ in the 

singular to mean a network of relations which—in contrast to the net- 

works that I call ‘societies’—are components of some more comprehen- 
= On pp. 76-85. 
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sive network in the shape of a society. A community is like a society in 
being a combination of a number of component institutions, but a com- 
munity's set of institutions will not be identical with its society's set. 
If it were, it would not be possible to distinguish the community as 
being a recognizable sub-network within the society. Participants in a 
community may have a distinctive religion, language, state, or other 
institution that is not shared with them by other participants in the 
same society. For example, the English people are a community within 
the Western Society; but other Westerners are not natives of the King 
dom of England, do not have the English Episcopalian Church as 
getablshed church in their respective states, and do not speak the cis- 
‘Tweed cis-marine dialects of English. Conversely, a society may have 
distinctive institutions that are not contained in the network of any of 
its component communities. In the Hellenic World, for example, the 
Olympian pantheon, the Homeric epic, the Delphic oracle, and the 
four Panhellenic festivals were institutions that meant much to every 
Hellene, but he partook in them in virtue of being a participant in 
the Hellenic Society. They were not the institutions of any particular 
Hellenic city-state, and a Hellene could not partake in them if he chose 
—or was constrained—to confine his activities within the bounds of his 
own community. At a certain stage of Hellenic history Lacedaemonian 
men (not women) were debarred, by a standing order of the Lacedae- 
monian Government, from competing at the Panhellenic festivals. In 
imposing this prohibition on its citizens, this government was de- 
liberately seeking to cut off their relations with non-Lacedaemonian 
Hellenes and, whether consciously or not, was turning Lacedaemon 
into a separate society, outside the Hellenic pale. 

Communities and societies are not distinguished from each other by 
being networks of relations of different kinds. For instance, it would not 
be true to say that the relations constituting a community are political, 
and those constituting a society non-political. This point can be illus- 
trated from the history of the Hellenic World. Before the establishment 
of an Hellenic world-state by the Romans, the communities within the 
Hellenic Society were sovereign city-states, confederacies, and king- 
doms (i.e. political entities of various types), while the institutions in 
which the Hellenic Society itself was embodied were non-political 
(come of them religious, some literary, some athletic). On the other 
hand, after the establishment of the world-state, the situation was re- 
versed. The Hellenic Society, as such, now had a political embodiment 
in the shape of the Roman Empire, while the distinctive institutions of 
the Hellenic Society's component local communities were now non- 

tical (e.g. cults, shrines, dialects). Moreover, at this stage of Hellenic 
istory, the most characteristic and significant communities in the 
Hellenic World were so far from being even the ghosts of once sovereign 
independent states that they had no piece of territory of their own in 
which the participants in them were in a local majority. They were 
religious denominations—the Jewish, Christian, Mithraic, Isiac, and 
others—whose adherents were scattered over the Hellenic World and 
were everywhere locally in a minority. 
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Some word is needed to denote what I mean by ‘communities’. But 
I confess that my definition of both ‘communities’ and ‘societies’ is 
arbitrary. Every definition of them is and must be. The popular usage 
of both words is vague, yet at the same time it is almost impossible to 
avoid conscripting and regimenting both words for use as more precise 
instruments if one is trying to make a systematic study of human 
affairs, In most usages, popular or technical, the word ‘societies’ seems 
to stand for larger and looser networks, and ‘communities’ to stand for 
smaller and tighter networks. K. W. Deutsch, for instance, who is 
thinking in terms of the technology of man-made communications- 
networks and of the associated science of cybernetics, defines a society, 
for his purpose, as ‘a group of persons who “have learnt to work to- 
gether”, and a community as ‘a group of persons united by their 
ability to exchange information". 


18. CIVILIZATIONS 


T use the word ‘civilizations’ in the plural and ‘a civilization’ in the 
singular to mean particular historical exemplifcations of the abstract 
idea ‘civilization’ which has been examined above. The relation of 
‘civilizations’ or ‘a civilization’ to ‘civilization’ is the relation of one or 
more representatives of a class of phenomena to the class that it repre- 
sents. The class represented by civilizations is one species of the genus 
lture' 4 Every civilization is carried on the network of a society, and it 
is impossible in practice to study a civilization and its society apart from 
each other. 

Before examining criticisms of my definitions of what I mean by a 
cieiction, we must consider the thesis, put forward by several of my 
critics, that there is not, and never has been, more than one single 
representative of this class of culture and society. An uncompromising 
declaration of the unity of civilization, not merely as an abstract con- 
cept but also as a concrete phenomenon, has been made by a Com- 
munist critic, B. Bykhovsky.? 

"Professor Toynbee's philosophy of history . . . discountenances the 
ides of an integral world history. As agsinst the unity and historical con 
tinuity of civilization, Toynbee sets up a scheme of numerous 
ellatsnas, each of which bears throughout the whole eye of ie de- 
velopment the impress of specific and immutable characteristics. From 
this viewpoint the integral and natural process of development of uni- 
versal history breaks down into separate and discrete parts, and his ical 
Science becomes the comparative story of different and distinc civiliza- 
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The same point has been made, with greater discrimination, by a 
liberal critic, F. S. Marvin." 

"There is a unity in civilization as well as different types of civilization; 
and, from the point of view of both philosophy and religion, itis still more 
important to seek the unifying than the distinctive features." 


In this context, Marvin notes that 


‘much in this whole discussion is purely verbal. We may speak of as many 
distinctive civilizations as we please, so long as we make clear what our 
dividing canons are and so long as they can be consistently maintained.’ 


‘The notions of ‘distinctiveness’ and ‘unity’ are, indeed, relative in their 
application to human affairs. Every human being now alive has links, 
however tenuous, not only with every one of his contemporaries but 
also with every other human being that has ever lived. In this sense 
human history is one single seamless web, and any dissection of it is an 
arbitrary misrepresentation of Reality. The unity and continuity of 
civilization as a concrete historical phenomenon are most apparent on the 
technological and scientific planes.* Yet, even on these planes, there has 
never, as far as our knowledge reaches back, been a simultaneous ad- 
vance of the whole human race all over the World. Both the two great 
technological and economic revolutions up to date have been made by a 
small minority of the human race in a particular limited area. 
Neolithic Revolution was made on the outer rim of ‘the Fertile Crescent? 
in South-West Asia; the Industrial Revolution was made in Great 
Britain. The achievements of these two revolutions have been spreading 
from their places of origin to other parts of the World; but even the 
Neolithic Revolution has not yet reached the whole human race. There 
are still some food-gathering communities extant today, some ten or 
twelve thousand years later than the date of the earliest of the Neolithic 
strata so far unearthed at Jericho. 

Moreover, even if we hold, as Marvin holds; that, in human affairs, 
the identities are more fundamental than the differences, it is, as he 
judiciously concedes, ‘always instructive to discover, and to attempt to 
explain, differences’. The question is really a practical one. Does the 
study of the phenomenon of civilization in its unitary aspect throw more 
light on this phenomenon than the study of it in its multiple aspect? 
In practice we are compelled, as we have already found,* by the multipli- 
city of the manifestations of a theoretically unitary phenomenon to break 
it up mentally into a number of simultaneous and parallel streams of 
events, and to reunify these by resorting to the comparative method of 
study that Bykhovsky deprecates, For heuristic purposes, at any rate, 
we have to think in terms of ‘civilizations’ in the plural; but, if we do 
use ‘civilizations’ as an indispensable piece of intellectual apparatus, 
this imposes on us, as Marvin points out, an obligation to give a tenable 
definition or definitions of what we mean by ‘a civilization’. 


1 In The Hibbert Journal, July, 1935, P- 623. ? 
2 This point is made by K. D. Erdmann in Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, xodi, Band, 
Hees dd | ad 4 See pp. 163-8. 
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Some critics have asserted, mistakenly, that I have not tried to define 
what I mean by a civilization,’ Granville Hicks raises the question 
whether a civilization can be defined with enough precision to make the 
t useful? Other critics" have noted that, in previous volumes of 
this book, I have given several definitions of what | mean by 
tion. I have defined it as being ‘an intelligible field of study'; as being 
the common ground between the respective individual fields of action 
ofa number of different people; and as being a representative of a parti- 
cular species of society. So far as I can see, these definitions are com- 
patible with each other, and something essential would be missing if any 
of them were left out. 

The first of these definitions is, of course, put in subjective terms. Its 
approach to the definition of a civilization is epistemological. The other 
tiro definitions are objective. They are attempts to describe the reality 
that the inquirer's mind believes (and believes correctly, in my view) 
that it has apprehended in the phenomena, Ideally, any definition that 
we make of anything whatsoever ought to be made in this dual form, 
considering that the duality of subject and object, and the problem 
of what the true relation between them is, are inherent in all thinking. 
‘Anyway, it cannot be wrong to do this; and one would surely be remiss. 
if one did not do it when one is trying to define something that is a 
key idea in one's particular field of study, as the idea of 'a civilization’ 
is in my study of history. 

M; Warnick Snde that my definition of a civilization as being ‘an 
intelligible field of study’ is ‘completely lacking in operational utility’, 
because I do not say when a field is intelligible and what makes it so. 
He calls this definition ‘a jejune and unenlightening tautology’. A society, 
as he interprets my train of thought, becomes an intelligible field in 
virtue of being a society. O. Handlin, too, finds this definition ‘circular 
and tautological'? These criticisms might perhaps have hit the mark 
if had propounded this definition of mine in vacuo, Actually, I arrived 
ati by way of an inquiry în terms that were concrete and also, T think, 
Practical. 

T started—reasonably, I should say—by looking at ‘what is the usual 
field of vision of contemporary Western historians’. I found this— 
correctly, I should say—to be ‘some national state’. I then asked myself 
whether a national state was an intelligible field of study in isolation. 
As a test case I took Great Britain, on the ground that this national state, 
if any, ought to be an intelligible field in isolation in virtue of its insu- 
larity, and that, if Great Britain proved not to meet the test, it would 
seem unlikely that any other national state would meet it. Running 
through the principal chapters of Great Britain’s, and her princi 
constituent, England's, history, I found that none of these episodes 

1 e.g. Chr. Hill in The Modern Quarterly, Autumn, 1947, p. 293; M. A. Fitzsimons in 
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were intelligible if one tried to limit one’s historical horizon to the 
shores of this island. At the same time, in expanding my field of vision 
outwards in space and backwards in time, I found myself, in both 
dimensions, eventually reaching limits beyond which, on the criterion of 
intelligibility, this expansion of the field began to bring in diminishing 
returns. This line gave me the boundary of the field of vision within 
which the intelligibility of the history of one national state, Great 
Britain, was at its maximum. I found that this spatio-temporal field 
included the histories of all the present-day Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant Christian nations back to the origins of the Christian Church 
among the ‘internal proletariat’ of a society that, at the time when 
Christianity made its first appearance, was embodied politically in the 
Roman Empire. Looking next for the origins of this proletariat, I 
traced these back, provisionally, as far as the Hannibalic War. Lool 
for a name for this field of study within which the study of the histo 
Great Britain seemed to be at its maximum of intelligibility, I found that 
the most informing label for it would be ‘Western Christendom’ or simply 
‘the West’ when one came to consider the latest chapter in its history. 
While including the Catholic and Protestant—or ex-Catholic and ex- 
Protestant—nations, it did not include the Eastern Orthodox Christians 
or the Muslims or any other societies to the east of these. Within this 
line, the network of relations was so closely knit that the histories of 
Great Britain, France, the United States, and the other Western 
Christian or ex-Christian national states were intelligible if studied 
synoptically but not intelligible if one tried to study each of them in 
isolation. Outside the same line, Eastern Orthodox Christian history and 
Islamic history had followed different courses. This pointed to the like- 
lihood that there were at least two living societies of the same species 
as the Western Society, as well as at least one no longer extant society- 
namely the Graeco-Roman or Hellenic, among whose proletariat 
Christianity had made its first appearance. 

On reconsideration, I still do not think that this intellectual operation 
of mine was an argument in a circle, or that åt was not of any use for the 

urpose of increasing one's understandiz history. an ‘heuristic’ 
Fecounaissance, T Thi i was bot legiti te and rewarding. Te led to 
the identification of a unit of study—societies of this species that I call 
civilizations—which, in my belief, is a more practical tool for the study 
of human affairs during the last five thousand years than national states of 
the Western type seem to me to be. While I was growing up, fum 
of British publishers, Fisher Unwin, was bringing out a series of volumes 
under the general title of ‘the Story of the Nations’. Many of these 
volumes were excellent pieces of work. Several of them had, inciden- 
tally, a great and lasting influence on me, in helping me to enlarge my 
historical outlook. All the same, I think that ‘the Story of the Civiliza- 
tions’ would have been a better series for Fisher Unwin's purpose of 
giving a comprehensive account of the latest phase of the history of 
mankind. 
‘This is my case for holding that civilizations are ‘intelligible fields of 
study’. But, as my way of arriving at this conclusion shows, the word 
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‘intelligible’ has, for me, a connotation of relativity. A civilization is an 
intelligible field by comparison with its component communities — 
nations, city-states, millets, castes, or whatever else these components 
may happen to be in different instances. In general, a larger unit of 
study is likely to be more intelligible than a smaller one, considering 
that nothing can be completely intelligible short of the sum total of 
Reality. This, however, cannot be intelligible either, because things are 
intelligible only to minds, and, ex hypothesi, there would be no mind, 
outside the sum total of Reality, to be the subject of this object. Accord- 
ingly, as I have noted in this volume from the first chapter onwards, the 
intelligibility of phenomena, on whatever scale, can never be more than 
partial and imperfect. 

"This, again, indicates, from another angle, that a civilization is ‘an 
intelligible feld of study’ in a relative sense only. In my process of 
identifying the Western Civilization, I was already finding that this was. 
no completely self-contained Leibnizian monad. In the course of the 
reconnaissance in which I hit on it, I also hit on two other contemporary 
units of the same species—the Eastern Orthodox Christian and the 
Islamic—and on one extinct unit, the Hellenic. It was true that the 
network of external relations linking the civilizations with each other 
had proved to be significantly more tenuous than the network of internal 
relations between the participants in any one of them. Yet the prole- 
tariat among whom Christianity had made its appearance had been 
recruited from participants in more civilizations than one, and this 
indicated that trans-civilizational relations must be important. Thus, 
from the outset, I was committed to something more than a compara- 
tive study of the histories of civilizations as so many separate 
representatives of their species. I had also to study the encounters, in the 
two dimensions of time and space, between human beings who were 
participants in different civilizations, And I had to study the higher 
religions as a distinct species of society. For Christianity was an example 
of a higher religion that had broken out of the framework of one society, 
the Hellenic, and had broken down the barriers between this society 
and others, both contemporary with it and subsequent to it. These 
topics were set out in the plan of the book, printed at the beginnings of 
volumes i, iv, and vii, and they have all been dealt with—though, of 
course, not exhaustively and not adequately—in volumes i-x.* 


3 T therefore think that I do not deserve Lynn Thorndike’s comment that it does not. 
ier of internationalism so to segregate 


if it were, not relative, but absolute. 
in Archie für Kulturgeschichte, cox. Band, Heft a (1952), pp. 124- 
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So much for my subjective definition of what a civilization is. As for 
my two objective definitions of this, they seem to me to be not only 
compatible but complementary. The common ground between a number 
of diferent people's individual fields of action is an alternative phrase 
for describing what, in this chapter, I have called a network of relations 
Between a number of human beings. I have already made the point 
that relations between people, as well as the people who have these rela- 
tions with each other, are realities, though people and relations are not 
realities of the same order, And a reality means something that is 
apprehended by human minds as being a reality, and is therefore 
apprehended by them as being a representative of a class—the only 
mode in which human minds can apprehend anything. The class here. 
in question is a species of the genus society, which I have defined? 
as being the total network of relations between human beings. A 
specimen of this species will be a particular network that is not a com- 
ponent of any other network. A network of relations, being a pheno- 
menon in the time-dimension as well as in the space-dimension, will 
have phases. The civilizations whose histories are on record up to date 
are objective realities that have all had geneses; most of them have also 

wn, over various periods of time, to various extents; some of them 

fave kad breakdowns; and some of them have then gone through a 
process of disintegration ending in dissolution. 

In crediting civilizations with histories in a pattern of phases, I 
am not personifying them or conceiving of them in anthropomorphic 
terms? A non-human intelligible field of study—for instance, a crystal 
—can also be an objective reality that changes in a regular pattern of 
phases. But it is, of course, true that any concept of an entity, human or 
non-human, that appears to some particular mind to be a real, as well as 
an intelligible, field of study may be an hallucination or illusion of that 

icular mind. Our concepts are no more than working theories or 
;ypotheses so long as we have not tested them adequately by applying 
them to the phenomena and ascertaining whether they do or do not 
fit^ Till we feel sure that they have satisfied this test, we have no warrant 
for assuming that there are objective realities corresponding to them. 
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Does my concept ‘civilizations’, as I have defined it, have realities 
corresponding to it or not? 

‘This has been denied by P. A. Sorokin in a critique of the first six 
volumes of this book. Toynbee assumes, Sorokin writes, that his 
‘civilizations’ are ‘a real system and not mere congeries or conglomera- 
tions of various cultural (or civilizational) phenomena and objects 
adjacent in space or time but devoid of any causal or meaningful ties’. 
‘This account of my view, which Sorokin supports by a quotation and 
by further references, is correct except in one important point. I believe, 
and have repeatedly declared my belief, that the ties between the 
ferent relational strands in the network of a civilization are ‘meaningful’, 
but I do not believe that they are causal, because I believe that human 
relations take the form of free responses to challenges, not the form of 
inevitable effects of causes. Subject to this vital reservation? I acknow- 
ledge that the rest of Sorokin's account of my assumption is correct. 
Sorokin then asks whether this assumption is valid, and answers his 
question emphatically in the negative. 

‘His “civilizations” are not united systems but mere conglomerations of 
various civilizational objects and phenomena (congeries of systems and. 
singular cultural traits) united only by spatial adjacency but not by causal 
Or meaningful bonds. For this reason, they are not real "species of 
society" ;? therefore they can hardly be treated as unities and can hardly 
have any uniformities in their genesis, growth, and decline. These con- 
cepts cannot even be lied to the congeries, because congeries do not 
and cannot grow or decline. Like the components of a dumping place, 
they can only be re-arranged, added to, or subtracted from. . . . The total 
civilization of even the smallest possible civilizational area—that of a 
single individual—is but a coexistence of several and different systems and. 
congeries unrelated with one another in any way except spatial adjacency 
in a biological organism.”* "The Spenglerian-Toynbee ascription of some 
specific perennial tendency to this or that civilization, regardless of the 
period of its history, is misleading and inaccurate,’ 

4s far ag T can make out from these passages Sorokin does not, after 
al, fer from me in principle, since he seems to hod that there are 
some genuine congeries of ‘systems’, as well as congeries of single 
cultural traits. What he is disputing so vigorously is the reality of 
systems of relations of a particular species—the species that I call 
civilizations and in whose reality I believe. ‘This dispute is not just a 
duel between Sorokin and me. Sorokin frankly acknowledges“ that my 

1 In Toynbee and History, p. 180. a i 

2 Sorokia's mistaken impresion that I think of the interconnexions between the 
diffrent elements ip a civilization as being caus bas led him (bid, pp. 189-1) to 
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position is that of the ‘so-called “functional anthropologists"". A 
belief that the concept of a culture corresponds to a significant and im- 
portant reality seems, in fact, to be prevalent among present-day 
anthropologists. ‘A civilization’ is a representative of one species of 
culture; and most modern Western historians who deal with the history 
of Man in process of civilization seem to take the reality of at least some 
civilizations for for instance, their own Western Civilization 
and the Graeco-Roman (in my terminology, ‘Hellenic’) Civilization at 
any rate, Indeed, most Westerners today are up in arms for the defence 
of ‘the values of Western Civilization’ against threats from a traditional 
enemy, ‘Oriental despotism’, and a new enemy, ‘Communism’, to 
which the Western Civilization is exposed in their opinion. This militant 
expression of what is certainly a genuine anxiety surely implies a belief 
that the Western Civilization is a reality, and that there are alternative 
realities of the same order which are presumably real since they are felt 
to be menacing. 

Of course, even if the validity of an hypothesis has been verified, up 
to the hilt, by the test of a thorough application of it to the phenomena, 
it is improbable that its validity will not be subject to any limitations. 
Kroeber notes: with characteristic good sense, that ‘a culture is always, 
so far as we can judge, highly composite in the origin of its constituent 
materials’. He compares cultures to ecological aggregates.’ And he 
points out* that, while cultures tend towards integration, they never 
achieve total integration, and that ‘there is almost nothing in culture to 
correspond to . . . organic repetitiveness’. Albright, too, suggests’ that 
‘a culture represents an empirico-adaptive system’ and that ‘inner 
bonds are, in general, quite secondary’. But this recognition that the 
interdependence of the different elements in a culture is not absolute 
and unqualified is a decidedly different position from Sorokin’s uncom- 
promising denial of any interdependence between them whatsoever (a 
denial that is compromised, nevertheless, by his admission that some 
of the components of the ‘congeries’ are ‘systems’). 

If Sorokin's thesis were right, it would prove that not only civiliza- 
tions, but all institutions of all kinds, were figments of other people's 
imaginations that had nothing corresponding to them in reality. This 
would follow because the reality of institutions, if they are real, is of one 
and the same order. They exist in the psychic medium of human 
thoughts and feelings and wills. I can see no rational basis for the ap- 
parently rather common assumption that institutions which have an 
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administrative structure are realities but that those which do not have 
this feature are hallucinations, This assumption is made by, for instance, 
K. D. Erdmann? The true units of history, he maintains, are not 
civilizations, but states, because states, he holds, are ‘the units in which 
anoperative will crystallizes itself in institutional form’. H. J. Morgenthau 
likewise maintains* that political and geographical units ‘lend themselves 
‘more readily to empirical verification’ than civilizations do, and there- 
fore, as he sees it, ‘it is not by accident that there has been a tendency 
for history to be written in terms of political and geographical units 
rather than of civilizations’, The same assumption seems to be made by 
Sir Ernest Barker when he labels civilizations ‘Brocken-spectres’, while 
describing state-systems and religious organizations as being ‘definite 
and visible’ 

Is not Barker here falling into the mistake—which he attributes to 
me on the next page—of confusing metaphors with arguments? Was the 
Kingdom of Prussia or the Christian Church, for instance, really ever 
‘visible’ or ‘definite’ in any sense in which these terms are ‘not equally 
true of the Western Civilization or of Hellenism? Surely neither Prussia 
nor the Church has ever been visible at any time. Prussia has been con- 
sistently invisible. Obviously it is invisible at the present time, when 
there is no longer a Prussian state to be displayed in symbolic lines and 
colours on a map; obviously, too, it was invisible in the year A.D. 1, 
when no such state had yet been dreamed of; but it was also invisible 
during the reign of King Frederick the Great and during the chancellor- 
ship of Prince Bismarck. The russian state wasmorepotentin Frederick's 
and Bismarck’s generations than in others, but its potency was exer- 
cised in the invisible realm of psychic relations between the thoughts, 
feinga, and actions of human beings. The human beings labelled "Ki 
and ? were visible, certainly; but, notwithstanding Louis 
XIV's famous dictum, a ruler—even as absolute a one as any human 
being can be—can never be an incarnation of a state; his title does no 
more than make him a symbol, and his personality, however command- 
ing, can make him no more than the most prominent, and perhaps the 
most effective, among a vast number of persons whose relations with 
each other weave the pattern called, say, the Kingdom of Prussia. We 
can see the King, the Chancellor, the civil servants at their desks in 
government offices, the soldiers in uniform on parade-grounds or on 
battlefields; we can se the flags displaying, in conventional colour, the 
heraldic device that is the Kingdom's emblem; we can see the posts and 
barriera, delimiting the frontiers, also painted in the Kingdom's con- 
ventional colours. But the one thing that we can never see is the King- 
dom itself. The same is true of the Church. We can never see the Ch 
itself; we can see only its places of worship, its altars, crosses, and 
monstrances, its clerics in their vestments. We can, of course, feel its 
influence. The influence of a higher religion is more potent than that of 
any state has ever been, but a church's influence, like a state's, is exer- 


1 In Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, Band, Heft a (1951), 
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cised in the invisible realm of psychic relations. It, too, is a network of 
relations between human beings. 

And what about the British and the American Constitution, which are 
respectively key-parts of the state-systems of the United Kingdom and 
the United States? The British Constitution is invisible by definition, 
since it has been left unwritten. But has the American Constitution 
really been made visible in the celebrated document that has been duly 
drafted, agreed, enacted, and promulgated? Are we seeing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States when we read in print the words of a text 
bearing that title? No, this ‘written’ constitution is no more visible than 
the ‘unwritten’ one or than the United States of North America them- 
selves or than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. A constitution is not a series of ink marks on paper. These 

isible marks are merely a mnemonic device for recording an agreement 
between a number of human beings about the terms on which they are 
going to regulate their political relations with each other. The agreement, 
its terms, and the relations between people through which these terms 
are put into effect are invisible, all alike. 

Civilizations are invisible, just as constitutions, states, and churches 
are, and this for just the same reasons. But civilizations, too, have mani- 
festations that are visible, like the Prussian state's gold-crowned eagles 
and spiked helmets, and like the Christian Church's crosses and sur- 

lices. Set side by side an Egyptiac, an Hellenic, and a pre-Renaissance" 

'estern statue. It will be impossible to mistake which of these is the 
product of which school of sculptors. The distinctiveness of each of the 
three artistic styles is not only visible; it is definite—more definite than 
any of the visible products or emblems of any church or state. By ex- 
ploring the range, in space and time, of a civilization's distinctive 

istic style, one can ascertain the spatial and temporal bounds of the 

ization that this style expresses. As Kroeber points out, an artistic 
style is a sensitive indicator of historical connexions. Within the ambit 
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flavour in the diverse features of a culture or a period; he too tries to 

int out the observable qualities which give rise to this feeling. 
Frankfort points out® that ‘we recognise . . . the character of a civiliza- 
tion . . . in a certain coherence among its various manifestations, a 
certain consistency in its orientation, a certain cultural “style” which 
shapes its political and its judicial institutions, its art as well as its 
literature, its religion as well as its morals.’ He illustrates his point by a 
masterly characterization of the Sumero-Akkadian and Egyptiac 
civilizations, in which he brings out the fundamental features of each 
and the differences in their respective ways of pursuing the common 
endeavour of civilization. 

‘The visible works of art that reveal so much about their civilization 
are merely expressions of it. They are not the civilization itself. That 
remains invisible, like a church or a state. When the anthropologist 
or the cultural historian tries to analyse the observable qualities that 
have been his cues to the diagnosis of a culture, be analyses them, as 
Bagby notices,* in terms of ideas and values. Invisibility is, indeed, a 
common characteristic of all forces that are potent in human affairs. 
Even in the realm of non-human nature, over which Man has now estab- 
lished his mastery, invisible microbes and protons are more potent than 
vibe lions and shes of lightning. Inthe spiritual realm, where Man 
is not master, he has to cope with an invisible network of relations 
between elements in his own psyche, and with another invisible network 
of relations between himself and his fellow human beings. And the most 
potent of the forces that move human souls is the spirit that blows like 
the incalculable wind whose passage is audible but invisible.’ 


19. 'FossiLs" 


In the process of identifying systems of human relations of the kind 
that T have called ‘civilizations’, I found that the specimens of the 
species were not all of the same generation and not all even partially 
contemporaneous. For instance, the still extant Western Civilization 
has, in its historical b. | an extinct civilization, the Hellenic, 
to which the Western Civilization is related in a way that I have called 
‘afiliation’. I went on to identify other civilizations that are now extinct, 
as the Hellenic is. I identified some of these by the procedure by which 
I had identified the Hellenic, I delved back into the origins of some 
extant civilization till I struck (so I believed) an earlier civilization, 
distinct from the extant one, though this was obviously affiliated to it. 
In two cases, however, I identified an extinct civilization by a different 
clue in the present-day world. Instead of ascertaining the former exis- 
tence of an extinct civilization through the present existence of an 
extant civilization, I ascertained it, in a more direct way, through the 
present existence of what appeared to me to be extant relics of a civiliza- 
tion that, but for these, was extinct. ‘One set’ of extant communities— 
‘including the Monophysite Christians of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 


2 Tid., pp, 49-50. 
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Egypt, and Abyssinia and the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan and 
‘Malabar, as well as the Jews and the Parsees’'—seemed to me to be 
relics of an otherwise extinct Syriac Civilization. ‘A second set—includ- 
ing the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia and 
the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam,? as well as the 
Jains in India—seemed to me to be relics of an otherwise extinct 
Indic Civilization. I may or may not have been right in my identifica- 
tions of the civilizations represented by these two sets of extant com- 
munities, but I do not think I was wrong in diagnosing these communities 
26 being relics of something that is otherwise no longer in existence 
today. If the societies represented by these extant communities are not. 
extinct civilizations, they are at any rate extinct phases of civilizations 
that are still extant in later forms.* 

These extant communities that I have labelled ‘fossils’ interested me 
for the reaon that literal fossils interest palacontologists. They seemed 
to me to be clues to something in the past which I was eager to redis- 
cover and reconstruct. I seized on as many of them as I could find, and 
used them for tracking down civilizations, or phases in the histories of 
civilizations, which did not seem to have any other representatives than 
these in the ‘present-day world, The fact that my ‘fossils’ were not just 
isolated phenomena but presented themselves in sets and sub-sets 
seemed to me to enhance their value as evidence. In one set the Jews 
and the Parsces seemed to me to be relics of the Syriac Civilization as it 
had been developing before this development was interrupted by the 
intrusion of Hellenism on the Syriac World; the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite Christians seemed to be relics of the same Syriac Civilization 
as it was when it was reacting against the Hellenic Civilization’s ascen- 


seemed to be relics of civiliza- 
tion in India as it was when it was reacting against Hellenism's ascen- 
theres 
‘One Jewish critic of my work, E. Berkovitz, has noted that, in my 
view of history, ‘fossils’ are apt to come in clusters. 


“One of the charms of the Study is that it prevents Jews, as well as 
Judaism, from falling into the sin of vain conceit by imagining that there 
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could be anything unique about either of them. In good and bad fortune, 
irai peanaha well ax in tei fall they have for their yoke-fellows ot 
destiny the Parsees and Zoroastrianism.: 

This is a correct account of my view. I do see the Jews and the Parsees. 
as a pair of peoples who have had an identical experience and have 
reacted to it in an identical way. And I do see Judaism and Zoroastrian- 
ism as a pair of religions that are like each other in each being Janus- 
faced.* One face is turned outwards towards the whole of , for 
whom the religion has a message of universal significance and value. 
"The other face is turned inwards towards the nation among whom this 
potentially universal religion originated, Paradoxically—so it seems to 
an observer from outside—the potentially universal religion has been 
turned by its original discoverers or recipients into an instrument for 
keeping alive their distinctive national consciousness as a peculiar people 
who deliberately hold themselves apart from the rest of mankind, 
though this costs them a constant effort of will and also exposes them to 
a constant threat of being severely penalized on this account.’ Having 
lost not only their historic national state but also their historic national 
home, and finding themselves scattered abroad as a minority in an alien 
world, both the Parsees and the Jews have devised an alternative kind 
of social cement for holding their community together in these unusually 
difficult circumstan have elaborated the traditional rites and 


tightened up the traditional rules of their ancestral religions to a 
that has made these religions into effective instruments for accomplish- 
ing their adherents’ secular social purpose.* But the consequent host of 
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meticulous observances seems, to an outside observer, not only to be 
irrational and spiritually unprofitable in itself; it seems also to be a 
strangely incongruous accompaniment of the spiritual insight or revela- 
tion that has been attained in these religions and that, in an outsider's 
eyes, is their essence, 

‘These seem to me to be cogent reasons for coupling the Parsees and 
Zoroastrianism with the Jews and Judaism. Yet the ironical language in 
which my practice is reported by the Jewish critic whom I have quoted 
shows that my bracketing of these two peoples and two religions is dis- 
tasteful to him." At the same time, both Berkovitz and other Jewish 
critics have attacked me for my use of the word ‘fossil’ as if I had applied. 
it to the Jews alone, and had applied it to them as a term of abuse, or at 
least of depreciation. This would have been a left-handed way of recog- 
nizing the validity of the Jewish claim that the Jewish people and Jewish 
religion are unique. Actually, I have invariably thought and written of 
them as being representatives of a class, and have thereby also incurred 
their displeasure—though the class of communities that I have labelled 
‘fossils’ is one whose characteristic tenacity I admire, in spite of my 
opposition to the nationalism to which this specific virtue of theirs is 
dedicated. 

Since my use of the word ‘fossil’ has been so hotly attacked by Jewish 
critics, I have asked myself the questions: Is the word offensive? And 
does it accurately convey what I mean by it? 

‘The criticisms of my use of it that have come to my notice have all 
come from Jews. I know of no Parsee, Nestorian, Monophysite, Jain, 
Hinayanian Buddhist, or Tantric Mahayanian Buddhist objector to it 
I can only declare—and I do this with complete sincerity—that, when 
I coined the word, I neither intended it to be offensive nor foresaw that 
anyone would take it as being so.* The question whether the word con- 
veys my meaning is, in my opinion, the more important of the two. 

Berkovitz has saved me work by giving a clear and accurate statement 
of what my meaning is; and, though he gives it apropos of the Jews 
alone, it applies equally to all the other ‘fossil’ on my list. I mean, he 
correctly writes, “that Jewry does not really belong to the West, or to 
the other dominant civilizations of the East, though it once did belong to 
a civilization of a category similar to the now "living" ones; there is 
therefore something “abnormal” about Jewry’.+ Berkovitz goes on to 
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say! that I regard Judaism, as well as Jewry, as being a fossil. I describe 
Judaism sometimes, he says, as being a fossil of the Syriac Civilization, 
and sometimes as being a fossil of Syriac religion. He comments: 

‘A fossilised communit not the same as a fossilised religion; nor is it 
understandable how Judaism may be, at the same time, a fossil of a 
civilization as well as a religion.’ 


I do hold that Judaism, as well as Jewry, is a fossil both of the Syriac 
Civilization and of Syriac religion. The ambiguity which has been 
remarked by Berkovitz has also been remarked by Rabbi J. B. 
in an unpolemical and constructive critique of my work. Commenting 
on my view of Jewry as being a fossil, Rabbi Agus observes: 

"His judgment derives from an ambiguity in the use of the term Juda- 
ism. At times he equates Judaism with the ethnic culture of Jewry; at 
other times he thinks of the Jewish faith as a separable pattern of ideas, 


This is an accurate, as well as scrupulously fair-minded, résumé of my 
ideas.* I agree that there is an ambiguity. As I see it, however, this lies, 
not in my judgement of Jewry and Judaism, but in the nature of Jewry 
and Judaism themselves. My judgement reflects, I believe, not à cone 
fusion in my mind, but my recognition of an ambiguity that has been 
characteristic of the attitude of the Jews since the Exil 
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uprooted by Assyrian and Babylonian militarism and was subsequently 
penetrated by the radiation of Hellenism, it was still in the sta 
characteristic of societies of all kinds and all dates before the rise of the 
higher religions—in which religion is an integral part of culture and is 
intimately associated with the non-religious elements in it. At this stage 
the gods of the Syriac World—Melkart of Tyre, Rimmon of Damascus, 
Yahweh of Israel Judah, and Edom, Dagon of Gaza, Milcom of 
Ammon, Chemosh of Moab, and the rest—were none of them identified 
by their respective worshippers with an absolute spiritual Reality beyond 
the phenomenal universe. They were each identified with some local 
Syriac community, and indeed identified with every aspect of that 
community's life in an age in which a distinction had not yet been 
drawn between what was religious or sacred and what was secular or 

rofane.! In this volume it has been noticed? that, down to this day, 
judaism has never ceased to be a religion of this antique kind—never 
‘ceased, that is to say, to be the tribal worship of a particular single com- 
munity, and never ceased to be an integral part of this community's 
particular culture—notwithstanding the fact that, since the deportation 
of the notables of the Kingdom of Judah to Babylon, Judaism has come 
to be also a universal religion which identifies Yahweh with absolute 
spiritual Reality and which therefore has a meaning and a for 
all mankind. Thus Post-Exilic Judaism is a fossil both of the Syriac 
lization and of the religion that was an integral part of that civiliza- 
tion in the Pre-Exilic Age, besides being a ‘higher religion’ with a 
message for all men. This duality of Judaism may seem paradoxical, but 
it is a paradox which is an historical fact. 

I have still to ask myself whether the word ‘fossil’, when applied 
either to a religion or to a community, is an apt word for conveying 
what I mean by it. In the two cases of the Jewish community and Judaism 
and the Parsee community and Zoroastrianism, the word ‘fossil’ 
evidently does provide an apt metaphor for conveying the two impor- 
tant facts that the religious observances of the two communities have 
become ossified and that these ossified observances have served as an 
effective social cement. They have enabled the participants in each of 
these two communities to keep their communities in existence, and this 
for many centuries running, without having a state of their own or even 
a country in which they were at home and in a majority. Most com- 
munities that have been exposed to these adverse conditions have failed 
to preserve their identities. The ossification of Jewish and Parsee 
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religious observances is at least one important factor that has enabled 
these two communities to make themselves exceptions to the usual rule, 
"Fossilization" is surely an informative word for describing this social 
expedient. 

Does the concept of ‘fosilization’ apply equally well to the other 
"fossils! on my list? It seems to apply to t, like the Parsees and 
the Jews, are ‘dispersed abroad” among alien populations. The obser- 
vances of Nestorian and Monophysite Christianity, for instance, seem 
already to be in process of becoming a social cement as tough as Zoro- 
astrianism and Judaism. If the Nestorian and ‘Monophysite « ‘diaspords’ 
were to manage to survive as long as the Parsees and Jews have survived 
up to date, a comparable degree of ossification in their religious institu- 
tions would probably be the price that they would have to pay. On the 
other hand the word "oeil is leas apt as a label for the Hinayanian 
and the Tantric Mahayanian Buddhists. It is true that these Buddhist 
communities outside India represent a phase of Indian civilization that 
is otherwise extinct. But, unlike the Monophysites, Nestorians, Parsees, 
and Jews, the Tibetans, Mongols, Sinhalese, Burmans, Siamese, and 
Cambodians are not ‘diasporis'. They are all geographically more or 
less compact peoples with countries and governments of their own. In 
‘Tibet, before the recent Chinese reoccupation and the abortive insurrec- 
tion against it in 1959 the government was actually inthe hands of the 

tic Mahayanian Buddhist monks; in the South-East Asian 
poii Hinayanian Buddhism is the established religion. In Tibet 
and Mongolia religious observances have become ossified; but in the 
Hinayanian Buddhist countries some of the monks, at any rate, are still 
fue practising the strenuous spiritual exercises prescribed in the 

as the way of release from desire, from feeling, and from self- 
hood; and this form of practical religion or Philosophy is, of course, the 
extreme antithesis of foaliztion’ On the whole, it seems more en- 
lightening to think of both the present-day Hinayanian Buddhist com- 
munities in South-East Asia and the present-day Tantric Mahayanian 
Buddhist communities in Central Asia as being, not fossils of the civiliza- 
tion of India in one or other of its past phases, but satellites of it that 
have developed distinctive characteristics of thcir own 

One misfit, in my use of the word ‘fossil, which applies to all the 
specimens in my list is the implication that the life has gone out of them. 
A literal fossil is dead ex hypothesi; it is a dead relic of a once living 
organism. The communities and religions that I have labelled ‘fossils 
are also not alive; only organisms can be that. But they are going con- 
cerns, consisting of networks of relations between a number of living 

2 No doubt, there is also spiritual life in other ‘fossils’ on my Int. For example, Rabbi 
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le. I am conscious that any metaphor taken from organic life is 
inadequate for conveying the nature of a social phenomenon, but at 
least it would make a better fit if I called these communities that have 
survived from some extinct phase of social life by the name of some 
antediluvian living organism. The word ‘Coelacanthus’, for instance, 
would not be open to the objection of implying, as the word ‘fossil’ 
implies, that the object designated by it no longer has any life I 
should have no objection to substituting ‘coclacanthus’ for ‘fossil’ in my 
terminology. What I want is the aptest possible short title for a definition 
which, if written out, will run, as Berkovitz's succinct version of it 
shows, to far too many words for anyone to repeat each time that he 
needs to employ the concept. 

Like organisms that, in the struggle for survival, have contrived to 
encase themselves in natural armour, the communities in diaspord, 
within their protective integument of ossified religious observances, 
have, of course, an active internal life of their own. Like all communities 
and societies, they are networks of relations between people, and the 
fossilization of people's institutions does not make fossils of the human 
beings whose institutions these are.* Berkovitz asks:? “How can human 
beings . . . be fossils?” As far as I know, they cannot be, though it is 
obvious that their institutions can. It is one of the characteristic virtues 
of human beings whose communities are scattered minorities that they 
have, on the average, a higher standard of mutual aid and mutual 
loyalty than people whose communities are in less precarious circum- 
stances. They may also be active on the plane of the individual’s inner 
spiritual life, as well as on the social plane. 

Moreover, their own separate communal life is not the only network 
of social relations in which the representatives of a diasporá are engaged. 
Since they are scattered among alien populations, since, like other 
human beings, they have to earn their living, they could not survive if 
they did not do business with representatives of the majorities in whose 
midst they live. Since, moreover, they have frequently been penalized 
by being prohibited, or anyway prevented, from ing in certain 
staple occupations (e.g. agriculture and public. administration), they have 
been stimulated to acquire greater skill than their neighbours in such 
professions as have been left open to them*—for instance, retail trade, 
with the opportunities that this has given to an outstandingly able few 
to become financiers on the grand scale. Thus, in certain fields of 
social activity, the representatives of ‘fossil’ diasporás are, and always 
have been, full participants in the life of the alien societies in whose 
midst they have been living. Nor have they confined this participation 
to the economic plane when they have been permitted by the alien 

1 M. Samuel is mistaken in thinking that I mean that the Jewish people is complete 
tiU DIUI E ITI seo 
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majority to take part in this majority’s life on other planes as well. The 
abrogation of previous legal or customary prohibitions is what, in the 
recent history of Jewry in the West, has been called ‘emancipation’, 
The Jews in the West have been ‘emancipated’ in this sense since 
Napoleon’s time, the Parsees in India since the contemporary establish- 
ment there of the now defunct British Raj. Since the opening of these 
doors, very many Jews in the West and many Parsees in India have 
taken not only active but eminent parts in Western and Indian cultural 
and political activities of many kinds." 

I have now admitted that the word ‘fossil’ describes only partially 
and inadequately what I mean by it. But it does express important parts 
of my meaning, and I still have not found an apter word to replace it. 
If some Jewish, Parsee, Armenian, or Assyrian reader of this book can 
supply me with a word that does fit better the social, cultural, and reli- 
gious phenomena for which I need a label, I will adopt his golden word 
with alacrity. 


20. BREAKDOWNS 


In ordinary usage the English word ‘breakdown’ is employed in two 
different spheres: the world of man-made machinery and the world of 
Man himself; and, in the human sphere, it is employed in two different 
provinces: the life of an individual human being and the network of 
relations between a number of people. We speak of the breakdown of a 
motor-car, a railway-engine, or a generator in a power-station; the 
breakdown of a human being's physical or mental health or of his will- 
power; and the breakdown of some standing arrangement of relations 
between human beings: a system of government or of communications; 
an organization for the distribution of milk or of newspapers. This last- 
mentioned sense is the one in which I use the word breakdown in this 
Study. I use it specifically to mean the breakdown of a network of 
human relations of the kind that we call a society in process of civiliza- 
tion, and also to mean the accompanying breakdown of the pattern of 
ideas and values and consequent behaviour that is carried on a social 
network and is known as a culture.* 
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The breakdowns of institutions—particularly those that are as com- 
prehensive as societies and cultures are— can inflict loss and suffering 
on individual human beings in vast numbers and to an extreme degree; 
but these human beings do not have to break down themselves because 
one of their institutions—however important a one—has miscarried. 
Except in so far as the number of physical and mental breakdowns of 
individuals per thousand is reduced by progress in medical science, or 
the number of moral breakdowns by increase in accessible means of 
spiritual grace, there is no evidence, so far as I know, that the rate of 
individual breakdowns varies in accordance with differences in the 
population’s social circumstances. We must presume that, on the 
average, approximately the same number of people per thousand re- 
tain, in all social circumstances, their normal human faculties, including 
normal moral stamina and normal creative power. These two faculties 
are the fundamental endowment of human nature. They are the ultimate 
source of all human achievement. So, as long as normal human beings 
survive in conditions in which they can still propagate their kind and 
pass on a social and cultural heritage of some sort to posterity, the cause 
of mankind is not lost and the door opening into the future still stands. 
open. K. D. Erdmann is right in saying! that, in my eyes, history is the 
tragedy of civilization. But I must add that, in my eyes, the tragedy of 
civilization is not necessarily a tragedy for the human race. 

‘Thus the breakdown of an institution, however comprehensive and 
however valuable that institution may have been, means no more than 
that the human race, or some portion of it, has shot one of its bolts. It 
will still have others in its quiver. At a cost—which may, of course, be 
a very high one—a broken-down institution can be replaced eventually 
by another one. Moreover, when a social disaster occurs, the account 
will not necessarily show no profit to be set against the loss. One of the 
truths about human nature is pathei mathos.* Human beings are capable 
of learning through suffering, and in this hard way they have often 
learnt lessons that they have been unable or unwilling to learn at less 
cost to themselves. The suffering that the breakdown of a civilization 
brings upon people inevitably, whatever may be the eventual outcome 
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of the calamity, is thus a challenge to human souls. The chalk ma) 
potere ay Grave response, Ghd then the result of the calamity will 

be uncomy d suffering, loss, and setback. But, as a matter of 
historical fact, some of the breakdowns of civilizations whose histories. 
are known to us have evoked mighty creative responses in the forms 
of philosophies, higher religions, and universal states'— these last being 
political expressions of a social rally that are also, as the higher religions. 
are, symbols of the ideal unity ‘of mankind and auguries of a future 
practica achievement of this way once for all on a literally world-wide 
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Consequently, the sequel to the breakdown of a civilization has 
usually had two sides to it. On the one hand the breakdown of any 
institution must bring with it, for the people involved in it, a loss, to 
some degree, of rational and purposeful control over their own collec- 
tivo destiny. ‘This must be so, Decemse rational and pu: poseful control of 
common affaire requires efective arrangements for co-operation, and 
such arrangements require a systematic organization of relations. An 
emergency in which an established pattern of relations goes wrong will 
inflict loss and suffering on all concerned; it will block some previous 
opportunities, and will deprive some people of an initiative that was 
formerly in their hands. At the same time, the same emergency may 
transfer the initiative to other hands that did not previously hold it, and 
it may open up new opportunities that will not be the same as those that. 
have been blocked, yet may be not less valuable." 

‘The loss of rational and purposeful control over common affairs 
arises from the mutual frustration of conflicting wills. The effect of this 
is to shift the ever oscillating psychic frontier between the realm of the 
reason and will and the realm of the irrational and emotional underworld 
of the peyehe, and to shift it, in this event, in the subconscious psychic 
underworld’s favour. In contrast to the psyche's conscious surface, its 
underworld is subject to ‘laws of Nature’ of the kind that govern non- 
human fauna and flora and inanimate matter. Accordingly, when the 

sychic frontier shifts markedly in the subconscious underworld’s 
vour, as it does when any important institution breaks down, one of 
the symptoms in which this shift reveals itself is a marked increase in 
the vein of regularity in the course of social and cultural history. ‘This 
is the explanation, as I see it, of a difference that I believe that I have 
observed between the patterns in the history ofa broken-down civilization 
before its breakdown and the patterns in it after the disaster has occurred. 
Institutions, unlike organisms, have no inherent predetermined maxi- 
mum duration? There is no reason, in principle, why an institution, 
once established, should not last as long as the human race. But in fact. 
we know of no institution that has not broken down sooner or later; 
tories of institutione seem to display more conspicuous 
regularities after a breakdown than before it. If this observation is 
correct, the change observed is explicable as a consequence of a recession 
of the realm of reason and will and an extension of the realm of the 
subconscious—bringing with it, as this does, an extension of the realm 
of ‘laws of Nature’. : 

In previous volumes of this book I took the history of the Hellenic 
Civilization and its relation to the subsequent Western Civilization as 
my ‘model’ for the histories of other representatives of the same species 
of society. In Hellenic history I analysed the post-breakdown phase of it 
as falling into three periods: 2 ‘time of troubles’ lasting for approxi- 


succeeded in jumping clear of a standpoint that I have inherited from my ancestral 
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mately four hundred years; a "universal state! lasting for approximatel 
another four hundred years; and an "interregnum" ting or approxi. 
mately three hundred years, between the dissolution of the Hellenic 
Civilization in the western provinces of the Roman Empire and the 
emergence, in the same region, of a Western Christian Civilizatios 
a society of the same species as its Hellenic predecessor, to which it is 
affiliated. Applying this model to the histories of other civilizations, I 
found the Hellenic-Western chronological pattern recurring cleat! 
enough and often enough—so it seemed to me—to make me think of it 
as a specific pattern in the histories of civilizations in general. Now that 
I have replaced my former Hellenic- Western model by an Helleno- 
Sinic model, I have, of course, to reconsider the chronological pattern 
that I derived originally from an analysis of my former Hellenic- Western. 
model. 

As far as I can see, an approximately four-hundred-years-long ‘time 
of troubles’ still stands as the usual immediate sequel to a breakdown. 
On the other hand, I feel less certain now about my supposed four- 
hundred-years’ span for the duration of universal states. The Ch'in- 
Han first bout of the universal state in China did have this duration, 
like the Roman Empire in the West. But the Roman Empire itself lasted 
about two hundred years longer in its more important central and eastern 
provinces than it lasted in its outlying western provinces; and, in re- 
examining my list of universal states, T find too many exceptions to my 
supposed normal span of four hundred years to allow this supposed 
norm to stand. As for the three-hundred-years-long interregnum 
between the dissolution of the Hellenic civilization in the west and the 

nce of Western Christendom there, the application of a Chirtese 
ora Helleno-Sinic model suggests that the course taken by events in the 
West was not the most usual one.’ Usually the end of the first bout of a 
universal state has been followed, not by the dissolution of the civiliza- 
tion politically embodied in it and by a consequent inter-civilizational 
interregnum, but by a less violent social and cultural break. The usual 
sequel has been a bout of anarchy followed by a revival of the previous 
universal state, This is the pattern, not only of Chinese history after 
the fall of the Ch'in-Han Empire, but also of Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tian history after the fall of the Roman Empire in its central and eastern 
provinces. Other instances of this pattern have been noticed in this 
volume in the passage just cited. This pattern is strongly pronounced 
and is also frequent in its occurrence, At the same time, there does not 
seem to be any correspondingly exact chronological regularity. The 
lengths of the alternating bouts of anarchy and oecumenical order seem 
to vary. 

‘The results of my reconsiderations in this field may be summed up as 
follows. It still seems to me that there is a common pattern in the post- 
breakdown phases of the histories of those civilizations that have broken 


? See pp. 197-204- 
2 This four handted-years-long ime of troubles’ has sometimes been punctuated 
a first attempt at a universal states [n the Hellenic time of troubles this role was played 
bby Alexander's abortive empire; in the Sumeric "me of troubles it was played by the 
lei ephemeral empire of the dynasty of Agade. 3 See pp. 186-97. 
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down up to date; and I also still think that the first stock episode after 
the breakdown in this recurring pattern of events—namely the bout of 
anarchy that I have called a 'timeof troubles'—has had an approximately 
uniform duration as well as an approximately uniform plot. But I no 
longer think that this uniformity of duration extends to the subsequent 
episodes in the common pattern of disintegration as this has now been 
revised in the light of my replacement of my former Hellenic-Western 
model by a new Helleno-Sinic one. 

‘Thus I have retained my previous belief that the sequel to the break- 
downs of civilizations follows a standard pattern, but I have abandoned 
my previous belief that it also has a standard time-span. I have never 
believed that there is either a standard pattern or a standard time-span 
for the history of a civilization that has not yet broken down. I have 
never believed, either, that every civilization is predestined to break down. 
Consequently T have never believed that there is a uniform maximum 
time-span for the duration of all societies of the species ‘civilizations’, 
as there is for all specimens of any species of living organism. On. 
this issue I always have differed, and still do differ, in toto, from that 
great man of genius Oswald Spengler. I am surprised to find Philip 
Bagby following Spengler to the length of suggesting’ that ‘we may say, 
with a fair degree of certainty, that the whole process of development 
from the beginnings of a civilization to the beginnings of a “universal 
state” . . . takes between a thousand and fifteen hundred years’, and 
even looking forward to being able eventually to pin the standard dura- 
tion of this period down to something ‘between 1100 and 1300 years’, 
I do not find Bagby's arguments in favour of this unqualified chrono- 
logical determinism convincing. The calculations by which he arrives 
at this result are, it seems to me, of the ‘Procrustean’ kind of which I, 
too, have been accused. 


21. CREATIVE AND DOMINANT MINORITIES 

By a creative minority I mean a ruling minority in which the creative 
faculty in human nature finds opportunities for expressing itself in 
effective action for the benefit of all participants in the society. I do not 
believe that, in a creative minority, there is a higher percentage of 
creative individuals, endowed with a larger fund of creativity on the 
average, than there is in any other section of the population. What dis- 
tinguishes a creative minority, and wins goodwill towards it among 
participants in society outside the creative minority’s ranks, is that it is 
a ruling minority in which the creative faculty has free play and in 
which it is exercised in the public interest. 

By a dominant minority I mean a ruling minority that rules less by 
attraction and more by force. As I see it, this change in emphasis— 
from ruling mainly by attraction to ruling mainly by force—occurs when 
a creative minority, in my sense of the term, loses its opportunities for 
creative action. It may forfeit these by its own fault, by falling into one 
of the snares by which the path of ereativity is beset. It may be tempted 

? In Culture and History, p. 221. 
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by success either into losing its head or into resting on its oars. Alterna- 
tively, a creative minority maybe deprived of its opportunities for 
creative action by changes in social and cultural circumstances for which 
the representatives of the minority have had little or no moral respon- 
sibility. In whichever of these ways the minority may have lost its 
opportunities for creative action, it will arouse resentment, opposition, 
and resistance among the rest of the population if it tries to cling to 
power by force after having ceased to perform for society as a whole the 
services that previously made its rule acceptable. 

On reconsideration, I think that, in previous volumes, I have painted 
the contrast between the ‘creative’ and the ‘dominant’ phase in the rule 
ofa minority in too strong colours. I have painted it white in its ‘creative? 
phase and black in its ‘dominant’ phase, whereas the true colours are a 
lighter and a darker shade of grey. Perhaps I also drew too sharp a 
dividing line between a ruling minority of either kind and the rest of the 
population. I have di these points earlier in this volume, and 
therefore need not go into them further here. 


22. THE PROLETARIAT 


I defined my usage of this word at an early point in this Study. I 
meant, and mean, by it ‘any social element or group which in some way 
is “in” but not “of” any given society at any given stage of such society's 
history’. I have, I believe, kept to this usage consistently. It is based on 
the literal sense of the Latin word proletarii, and it coincides with the 
"usage of this word in the terminology of Roman constitutional law. On 
the other hand, it does not coincide with the celebrated Marxian 
modern usage. In this Marxian usage ‘the proletariat’ means a labouring 
population employing a technique called ‘machine industry’ under a 
regime called ‘capitalism’. People working under these conditions may, 
of course, be proletarians in my sense too. Many, indeed perhaps most, 
of them were that in Mare's and Engels’ generation. Today probably a 
majority of the World's industrial workers have ceased to be (E 
tarians in my sense through having acquired a stake in society. In 1961 
this would, I should Ed be the situation in most parts of the Soviet. 
Union, as well as in most, though not in all, Western countries. On the 
other hand, the proletariat in my sense includes people of many kinds 
who are not proletarians in the Marxian sense. It includes anyone who 
is penalized in any respect—economically, politically, or socially. A 
person's material standard of living is not the criterion. A pauper free- 
man—e.g. an Egyptian peasant—is a proletarian, but so too is a Roman 
magnate’s confidential slave who has been permitted by his master to 
accumulate lage peculium; for the well-to-do slave is penalized by 
being kept in a sub-human juridical status. But a millionaire can still be 
proletarian, even if he is a freeman: for instance, a New Yorker Jewish 
millionaire who is a citizen of the United States but whose candidature 
for election to membership in a club has been rejected because he is a 
Jew and not because there is anything personally objectionable about 

1 On pp. 12477 and 148-50. ? Tn iat, footnote 3. 
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him. The term, as I use it, includes all ‘displaced persons’ (refugees, 
exiles, and deportees), however highly gifted and distinguished; all 
mercenary soldiers, however highly paid and however formidable, from 
Gyrus the Younger’s ten thousand Greeks to the French Crown's 
Sine Guard; all subject peoples (eg. the Bantu in South Africa and 
Kenya); all insurgents (e.g. those that, at the time when I was writing 
these words, were under arms in Cyprus and in Algeria), so long as they 
have not yet turned the tables on the powers that be, as the Coclesyrian 
Jewish insurgents against the Seleucid monarchy did in the second 
century 5.C.; and all barbarians beyond the pale, such as the Pathan 
tribesmen in the unadministered areas of Western Pakistan used to be 
before the Pakistan Government began to convert them, by methods of 
civilization, into voluntary citizens of the country. 


23. HIGHER RELIGIONS 


By higher religions I mean religions designed to bring human bei 
inte iter comunion with sbstote apbitud Reali as individua 
in contrast to carlier forms of religion that have brought them only into 
indirect communion with It through the medium of the particular society 
in which they have happened to be participants." Religion, in these 
earlier forms, is an integral part of the culture of some particular 
society. On the other hand the higher religions have broken—some 
partially, some completely—out of the configuration of the particular 
cultures in which they originated. They have become separate systems 
of specifically religious culture, in a state of tension with the systems of 
secular culture with which they have parted company. The advent of a 
higher religion thus brings with it the distinction—previously unknown 

‘religious’ and ‘secular’, ‘spiritual’ and ‘temporal’, ‘sacred’ 


and ‘profane’. 
‘A religion cannot be extricated from the non-religious elements in 
culture without being divorced from the that carries these non- 


religious elements on its network of relations between people, But no 
form of culture secular or religious, can subsist without a social setting; 
and therefore the adherents of a higher religion cannot assert its inde- 
pendence of secular culture without at the same time incorporating it 
in an independent society. Every higher religion is carried on a network 
of social relations of its own.* This is a specific form of society, distinct 
from both civilizations and pre-civilizational societies. A name is needed 
for a society of this religious species, and it would be convenient i 
could label it ‘a church’. I have sometimes used the word ‘church’ in 
this wide sense; but this usage has been contested by several of my 
critics, and they are, I think, right. The word ‘church’ implies a unified 
ecclesiastical government, and this is possessed by perhaps no more 
than two of the extant higher religions: the Tantric Mahayana and the 
Roman Catholic denomination of Christianity. The Christian churches 
of the Eastern Orthodox and the Western Protestant Episcopalian 

1 Alle dein has already been given on pp e 
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denomination are respectively in communion with cach other without 
having any common organs of ecclesiastical government. The ecclesi- 
astical organization of most other extant higher religions is still less 
formal and more loose. 


24. UNIVERSAL STATES" 


A state may be defined as a non-voluntary system of impersonal rela- 
tions that is maintained partly by force exercised by a governing minori: 
and partly by the consent, or at least the acquiescence, of this governing 
minority's subjects.? I cannot think of any state in which either of these 
bases of state authority has been completely lacking, and there are 
countess historical examples of states being wrecked either by the 
government to muster the minimum necessary amount of force 
or by their subjects’ ceasing to have the minimum necessary feeling of 
obligation to obey the powers that be. 

‘a state may be defined in these terms, it is obvious that, up to date, 
there has never been a universal state in the literal sense of one whose 
government has exercised effective authority over the whole living 
generation of mankind in all the habitable lands and navigable seas and 
air levels of this planet.? At the same time it is also obvious that in our 
day, for the first time in history, human beings have it in their power to 
establish a world government. The less than world-wide empires of the 
past have mostly been established by military conquest; and the inven- 
tion of atomic Weapons has made it practicable now for some single 
local state to conquer and hold down the whole world. It is true that the 
cost, in terms of spiritual as well as material devastation, of conquering 
the World in an atomic war looks as if it would be prohibitively high; 
and this consideration is already acting as a perceptible deterrent to any 
impulses to try to impose political unity by the traditional military 
method. Military conquest, however, has never been the exclusive 
means by which empires have been established, and it may be doubted 
whether any of them could have been established by force alone, 
without the support of other agencies. The use of military force on a 
large scale would not be possible without the previous establishment 
of a well-developed system of communications, mental as well as 
phys; and the development of any such spem has many effects 

ides that of enabling staff officers to solve their logistical problems. 
Long before it has reached the point at which it is of practical military 


1 Thi subject has been touched upon already on pp. 186-204 

4 Tels not easy to draft a definition of the state Dit distinguishes it from another 
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value, it will have gone far towards producing a consensus of feelings, 
inde, and wills by making people lamiliar with each other across 
traditional barriers between different societies and different cultures. 
Without some such consensus on the part of its potential subjects, a 
state, even on the smallest scale, could never be established and cer- 
tainly could not be maintained. 

‘The particular point of consensus that has made the establishment 
and maintenance of relatively large empires psychologically possible 
has been a recognition, however reluctant, that a continuance of war, 
revolution, and anarchy in a crescendo movement is a greater evil than 
the forfeiture of cherished peculiarities such as national states, religions, 


languages, and other national manners and customs. In our world in 
our time we can see this recognition gaining ground, and this time over 
a literally world-wide field. It is true that non-Western subject peoples 
are asserting claims to national independence a against the less than 


world-wide Western colonial e that, between them, have been 
ruling over so large a part of the race in recent times. But these 
revolts of the previously subject majority against Western rule are being 
made in the name of Western political and moral principles, and the 
formerly subject non-Western peoples that have already ‘achieved 
national independence are all using their newly won power of self- 
determination to Westernize their social structures and their cultural 
‘configurations of their own accord. In doing this, they are laying the 
foundations for a single world-wide society and for a uniform world- 
wide culture that will take its first shape within a Western-made frame- 
work—though, no doubt, it will become less specifically Western in 
complexion as all the cultural heritages of all the extant societies come 
to be the common possession of the whole of mankind. This progressive 
cultural and social unification of the whole human family is bound to 
find some expression on the political plane. The political expression 
need not necessarily take the form of a central government of the kind 
that has been established in the past as the result of less than world- 
wide wars of conquest. The most likely nucleus of a future political 
world order is perhaps a central authority exercising an effective world- 
wide control over the use of atomic energy and thereby making it 
impossible for any of the atomically local states to attack and 
jer the rest. 

The present movement of world affairs makes the study of past 
empires a matter of practical as well as theoretical interest for us in our 
generation. The empires that have most significance as pointers to 
Possible destiny of mankind are not those established by local states 
"within the body social of some single civilization, such as the recent 
colonial empires of Britain, France, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 
and other modern Western local states, or the similar empires carved 
out of the carcass of the Achaemenian Empire by the successors of 
Alexander the Great. They are those that, like the Roman Empire in the 
Hellenic World or the Maurya Empire in India or the Ch'in-Han 
Empire in China, have given political unity to the whole, or almost 
the whole, of the domain of an entire civilization at a stage when this 
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ivilization has been brought within sight of dissolution by a series of 
wars and revolutions on a progressively increasing scale of spiritual 
and material destructiveness. 

None of these empires up to date, as been a ‘universal state’ in the 
literal sense, and John Stachey has suggested that ‘single state’ would 
aea ion label fo them e word ‘single? would, indeed, 
convey the important historical fact that the means by which peace and 
order have been established has been the replacement of a number of 
warring local states by one state embracing all their former territories 
and populations. The word "universal does, however, convey the 
further important historical fact that these states have actually been 
world-wide—not objectively, but in the significant subjective sense that 
they have looked and felt world-wide to the people ving under their 
regime. It is, of course, one of the radical infirmities of human nature 
that each of us is under constant temptation to equate himself and his 
society and Bis culture with the Universe, He will be particularly prone 

into this illusion when the society in which he i 
happens, ait does in these case, to be the carrier of a civilization, since, 
the advent of the higher religions, civilizations were the finest, as 
well as the most widely extended configurations of culture that man- 
kind had achieved so far. The Ch'in-Han, Maurya, and Roman empires, 
and all the other known representatives of the same kind of state, did 
seem, to a majority of their respective subjects, to embrace all peoples 
in the World that were of any account. ‘Phe Hellenes thought of the 
Roman Empire as being ‘the entire inhabited world’ (hé oikowmend); 
the Chinese thought of the Ch'in-Han Empire and its successive avatars. 
as being ‘all that is under Heaven’ (Tien Hsia), or, short of that, as being 
"the middle kingdom’, surrounded by a superfluous fringe of barbarians 
and hardly less barbarous exponents of civilizations other than the 

Most "universal states’, in my sense of the term, have, in fact, been 
heralds of a potential wotld-state, Besides being ‘single states’ from the 
standpoint of participants in the particular civilization whose domain 
has beca united politeally by one ofthe states of thia kind, most of them 
have included portions of the domain of one or more other civilizations, 
and also portions of their own society's barbarian hinterlands. More- 
over, in the course of time, their originally heterogeneous subjects have 
tended to acquire a sense of solidarity with each other as children of a 
€ human family whose unity has bcen symbolized for them 

piai d ws world-state in which they have had the good fortune 
to have z. From our point of view in our day, the historic 
“aniversa states may be seen, in ect, as having been so many 
preparatory exercises for the eventual establishment of a literal universal 
state which, though still unachieved, is now, at last, no longer below our 
horizon. 

K. D. Erdmann? correctly observes that my concept of a ‘universal 

an unpublished ene. 

‘The case of Japan under the Tokugawa regime bas been discussed on p.207, foot- 
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state’ was ori derived from an Hellenic model, and he contends 
that this ^c. a ‘universal state’ on the pattern of the Roman 
Empire—is not applicable to empires imposed by conquerors who, in 
their culture, have been aliens from the standpoint of the society to 
which they have given political unity. Presumably Erdmann has in 
mind such ‘universal states’ on my list as the Mongol and Manchu 
empires in China, the Mughal and British empires in India, the Spanish 
Empire in Mexico and Peru, and the Ottoman Empire in Orthodox 
Christendom (apart from Russia), and is contrasting these with the 
Muscovite Empire in Russia, the Aztec and Inca empires in pre- 
Columbian America, the Maurya and Gupta empires in India, and the 
Ch'in-Han, T'ang-Sung, and Ming empires in China, as well as the 
Roman Empire in the Hellenic World. 

No doubt it is true that the resistance always aroused by empire- 
builders is intensified when, in addition to being enemies of a traditional 
parochialis, they also present chemselves as aliens who do not appre- 
ciate or even understand the traditional common culture of the com- 
munities that they are subjugating. But the last column in my table of 
universal states," in which I have noted the provenance of their respec- 
tive founders, continuators, and restorers, brings out the truth that the 
founders have been ‘metropolitans’, from the heart of the world to 
which they have given political unity, still less frequently than they 
have been ‘aliens’ in the sense of representatives of some other civiliza- 
tion. Usually they have been either barbarians, from just outside the pale 
of the society that they have united politically, or else ‘marchmen’, from 
just inside it. The Romans, for instance, were marchmen of the Hellenic 

orld, and so were the Illyrians, who re-established the Roman Empire. 
after its first collapse. The Ch'in were marchmen of the Sinic World; the 
successive Theban founders of the Egyptiac Middle Empire and New 
Empire were marchmen of the iac World; the Incas were march- 
men of the Andean World; the Akkadian founders and the Babylonian 
Amorite restorers of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad were marchmen 
of the Sumero-Akkadian World, and so were the Chaldaeans who re- 
stored this empire again, some eleven hundred years after the time of 
Hammurabi, 

‘The second founders of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad were 
‘metropolitans’, and so were the Maurya founders and the Gupta 
restorers of a universal state in India. The Mauryas and the Guptas 
both came from Magadha; Ur-Nammu came from Ur. But ‘metropoli- 
tan’ founders of universal states have been rare exceptions, and it is not 
difficult to see the reason for this. Communities in the heart of a society's 
domain are likely to have played prominent parts in its history since an 
early date, and later generations of their human representatives are 
therefore likely to have accumulated arresting memories of the com- 
munity’s past glories as a parochial state. Such memories are an 
incubus; and people who are haunted by them are thereby inhibited 
from casting Ives for a new role that will enable them to cope 
with a new situation. The people who find no difficulty in adapting 

1 Printed in vi, 327 and in vii. 769. 
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themselves to a new situation are those who have no anachronistic 
memories to paralyse them. In view of this it is not surprising that the 
Hellenic universal state should have been founded, not by the Spartans 
or by the Athenians, but by the Romans, and the Sinic universal state 
not by Ch'i butby Ch'in. On the contrary, it is surprising that the second 
founder of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad should have come from 
Ur and not from Asshur, and that the non-alien founders and restorers 
of a universal state in India should have come from Bihar and not from 


the Panjab. 
armen are not aliens, but they are the nearest thing to being 
this that it is possible to be for any individual or community within 
a civilization’s pale. Accordingly, marchmen empire-builders draw on 
themselves, from their metropolitan subjects, a large measure of the 
odium that is incurred by empire-builders who are complete outsiders, 
After the Romans had established an unchallengeable ascendancy over 
the rest of the Hellenic World in the course of the years 218-168 B.C., 
it took the Hellenic public more than a quarter of a millennium to 
reconcile itself to Roman rule, and nearly a hundred years more 
before an Hellenic man of letters with a Graeco-Roman name, Publius 
Aelius Aristeides, saluted the Roman Empire, in his classic encomium 
Tn Romam, as the beneficent universal state that had providentially 
saved the Hellenic World when it had been on the vergeof self-destruc- 
tion. As for the Ch'in regime in China, it made itself so odious that it 
survived for only fourteen years after its redoubtable founder had over- 
thrown the last of the other independent states of the Sinic World, and 
for only three years after the founder’s death. And, though, by that 
time, a universal state had become such an imperious necessity for 
the Sinic Civilization that it had immediately to be rehabilitated, it is 


of the Christian Era, in shaking off Roman rule, their long-repressed 
resentment burst out as furiously as the Eastern Orthodox Christian 
resentment against Ottoman rule when they succeeded in 


this off in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
4 In both these cases the successful insurgent movements found their inspiration in 
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In the light of this analysis, Erdmann’s distinction between universal 
states of indigenous origin and those of alien origin turns out, I should 
say, not to have the significance that Erdmann attaches to it. All 
universal states have provoked both resentment and gratitude in 
different quantities at different stages; and, though the differences 
between their respective experiences in this matter have been great, 
they have been not more than differences of degree. The criterion by 
which universal states should be appraised and classified is not the pro- 
Venance of their founders; it is the service that they have performed for 
their subjects. 
25. UNIVERSAL CHURCHES 
Like the historic ‘universal states’, the historic ‘universal churches’ 
have been universal, so far, not in the literal meaning of the word, but 
in the belief and expectation of their adherents. They have been the 
institutional vehicles of missionary religions whose exponents have set 
out to convert the whole of mankind, The vigour and success of their 
missionary work has been proportionate to the degree in which their 
adherents have succeeded in changing over from a traditional national 
outlook to a revolutionary oecumenical one." 
A generic application’ of the word ‘church’ is convenient, but is 
perhaps misleading, for the reasons that have been suggested already.* 


26. SCEPTICISM 


I have already defined my usage of this word in this volume.* I mean 
by it, not disbelief in the human intellect’s capacity to apprehend 
Reality, but disbelief in the existence of any alleged element in Reality, 
or aspect of it, that cannot be apprehended by reasoning. In this usage 
‘scepticism’ is a synonym for ‘rationalism’, which brings out ‘rational- 
ism’s negative side. 


27. RATIONALISM 


I have already defined my usage of this word, too, in this volume.* 
I mean by it a belief in the human intellect’s capacity to apprehend 
Reality, coupled with a disbelief in the validity of any alleged knowledge 
that has not been, and could not have been, acquired in the first place, and 
subsequently verified, by reasoning. 


28. AGNOSTICISM 


I have already defined my usage of this word, too, in this volume. 
I mean by it a recognition and acknowledgement of ignorance about 


new ideologies. The Greeks and Serbs revolted from the Ottoman Empire and against 
Trim in hme of modern Western masons the Bayraan end revolted 
against the Roman ‘against the " 'perialis” 
iy in the successive names of Nestorian Christianity, Mot 
and Islam.. T See pp. 84 and 85-88. 
? On p. 69, footnote 1. * On p. 72, 
5 On p. 98, footnote a. 
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Reality, not in so far as the human intellect is able to jend Reality 
by reasoning, but about Reality beyond the limits of the human intel- 
lect's reach through the operations of which it is capable. In regard to 
this unknown possible sphere, or dimension, of Reality, rationalism, as 
I have defined rationalism, is dogmatically sceptical. The rationalist’s 
stand is accurately described, in caricature, in words that are put into 
Benjamin Jowett’s mouth in a celebrated rhyme: ‘What I don't know 
is not knowledge.’ The agnostic agrees with the rationalist in holding 
that what I do know is knowledge, but holds, in opposition to the 
rationalist, that what I do not and cannot ‘know’—in the sense of 
‘apprehend by reasoning’—may, nevertheless, be real, and, what is 
more, may be the essence of Reality and the hidden key to the full 
understanding of those fragments of it that the human reason can grasp. 
While agreeing with the rationalist that we cannot know the unknow- 
able, the agnostic does not think that our knowledge, so far as this ex- 
tends, warrants a denial of the possibility that human beings may receive 
genuine intimations of the unknowable through non-intellectual 
Channels forinsance those channels whatever they may be, thatare the 
founts of poetry and of prophetic vision. The agnostic recognizes that 
the ess of such intimations cannot be ‘proved? by reasoning 
but, for this very reason, he holds, as against the dogmatic rationalist, 
that it also cannot be ‘disproved’ by reasoning. I have called the 
agnostic in my sense of the word a ‘trans-rationalist’, because he goes 
with the rationalist all the way that the rationalist goes, but does not 
believe that the limits of the human reason’s reach are necessarily the 
limits of the human soul's, possibilities of understanding. A more 
familiar synonym for ‘agnostic’ in my sense would be ‘Platonist’. 


VIII. THE RELATION BETWEEN MAN AND 
HIS ENVIRONMENT 


N a previous chapter! I have taken note of criticisms of my practice 

(one not peculiar to me) of treating Man and his environment as two 
distinct entities. I have agreed that, in reality, they constitute one 
indivisible whole, and that it is a mistepresentation of Reality to draw 
the distinction between them. But, while admitting this, I have made 
the proviso that we must continue to distinguish them from each other 
if we are to continue to study the monolithic reality that is analysed, for 
‘operational’ purposes, into these two components. ‘It is only in the 
interaction of Man and his environment that the basic elements of his- 
tory can be found.” At the same time I have taken Spate’s point that 
“the facts of geography are the facts a they are approached? > "The term 


E hapten VI pe Me. 
2 MCR Gohe Thé Meaning of Hunan History, p. 271: 
O: H. KC Spate in The Geographical Journal, vl cxvi, Part (December, 1953), 
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environment refers always to a body of facts relative to particular focus 


or perspective 
An objectively identical geographical ‘set-up’ will offer a promising 
environment to one group of human beings, whose social structure and 
cultural configuration put it within their power to turn this particular 
geographical ‘set-up’ to account, while it will offer only a bleak and 
niggardly environment, or no environment at all, to other groups with 
other organizations and equipments. These other groups may be at 
Opposite extremes of the social and cultural scale from each other. They 
may be either too poorly equipped or too demanding in their expecta- 
tions to make anything of what might be a golden opportunity for some 
third party. For instance, both a New York business man and a Palaeo- 
lithic hunter or food-gatherer would be in danger of starving if marooned 
on a derelict Javanese paddyfield, Neither of them would be able to 
make anything of what had been a cornucopia for a rice-cultivating 
Javanese peasant. Though one cannot in practice treat Man's environ- 
ment as being indistinguishable from Man himself, one can and must 
regard the potentialities of a geographical ‘set-up’ as being relative to a 
particolar human group's capacity for making something of them.* 
‘This point has by Spate apropos of Man’s relation to 
non-human nature; but it is equally pertinent to Man's relation to his 
fellow human beings. A human being's environment can be analysed 
into two sectors the geographical and the social. This analysis, ike all 
analyses, may be misleading. "The environment of every human being 
and the context of every human action contains human and non- 


situation. 
If we accept this point, it raises a question. Suppose that we had an 
exhaustive knowledge of both the iphical or social ‘set-up’ and 


the person or people encountering it: a knowledge, that is to say, which 
covered everything in each of the two parties that was relevant to the 
encounter between them: Should we then be able to predict the outcome 
of this encounter? I myself do not believe that we should. I believe that 
necessity, in the sense of a predetermined and therefore potentially 
predictable nexus of cause and effect, is not all-pervasive in the struc- 
ture of Reality. I believe that Reality has in it a vein of something 
genuinely unpredetermined and therefore intrinsically unpredictable. 


3 Cohen, op. et p. 275 
5 ‘This has been cbreeved not only by Spate but also by M. R. Coben, op. cit, pp: 160-3- 
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‘At the inanimate level this can perhaps be described only negatively as a 
vein of indeterminacy. At the human level, in beings endowed with a 
measure of consciousness, reasoning power, and will, the same vein di 

lays itself as freedom of choice. This freedom is not, of course, abso- 
lute. It is limited by the pressure of external forces, non-human and 
human, that are not under the control of the human party to the en- 
counter. It is also limited by the spiritual history, up to date, of the 
person to whom the choice is offered. As Bagby points out, in the train 
of many previous students of ethics, human freedom is not no 
determination; it is self-determination.* "We choose what we prefer; 
is meaningless to say that we can choose what we do not prefer.’? 
Indeed, if we could, it is difficult to see what would distinguish human 
choice from the sheer senseless haphazard indeterminacy that is the 
form apparently taken by non-necessity when this displays itself in 
inanimate nature. Thus human freedom is in any case limited. But its 
apparent play, within these limits, raises the question whether it is 
genuine as far as it goes or whether it is altogether illusory. 

I myself believe that it is genuine within its apparent limits. I also 
believe that the occasions on which it comes into play are laid bare by 
the heuristic’ intellectual operation of mentally dissecting an indivisible 
reality into two entities, ‘Man’ and ‘environment’, that have encounters 
with each other. In laying bare these occasions of freedom, this particular 
mental dichotomy does, I believe, bring to light a genuine—and, if 

ine, evidently most important—feature in the nature of Reality. 

Choice means the creation of something new.) In the first volume of 

this book I illustrated the ideas of novelty, creation, and choice from 

mythology, and I declared my conviction that, on these points, 

ology is illuminating.: In thus avowing myself to be a believer in an 

at least partial freedom of human wills, I was, of course, taking sides in 
an ancient but so far undecided philosophical controversy. 

In another chapter of the same volume? I tried to prove my case. I 
tried to demonstrate, by examples, that the challenge of an identical 
‘set-up’ did not invariably evoke an identical response from identically 
endowed and equipped human beings to whom this ‘set-up’ offered a 
potential environment. If this attempted demonstration of mine had 
held water, it would, I should say, have proved that, in an encounter, 
something comes into play that is not present in the previous ‘make-up’ 
of ether party to the encounter, and that this intervention of something 
new is the decisive factor in determining the outcome. I am still con- 
vinced that this is the truth, but I have also been convinced, partly by 
new archaeological evidence, and partly by criticisms from Spate,” that 
Thave not succeeded in giving a cogent demonstration of the validity of 
my tenet. 

For example, I tried to demonstrate? that the particular potential 
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environment offered by the Nile in Egypt was not the positive factor 
to which the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization was due. I argued this by 
citing what I then believed to be evidence that there were other river 
valleys, offering potential environments similar to that offered by the 
lower Nile valley, in which no civilization had ever come to birth, 
though some of them had eventually been turned to account by pioneers 
of civilizations that had come to birth elsewhere. I observed that the 
lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates did offer a similar potential 
environment; that here an independent civilization, similar to and more 
or less coeval with the Egyptiac, had come to birth; and that this was. 
evidence, so far as it went, in favour of the thesis that civilizations are 
products of geographical ‘set-ups’. But, taking a cue from Eduard 

, I went on to say that no independent civilization had come to 
birth in the Jordan valley, in the lower Mississippi valley and delta, 
or in the valleys of the Colorado and the Rio Grande. Apropos of the 
Jordan valley, I quoted Meyer’s statement that 


‘the Jordan valley between Bet¥e’an and Pella, the Ghor, a broad deep 
rift between mountain walls, with a glowing hot climate, lay completely 
desolate [in the sixteenth century ».c.] and has remained as good as un- 
inhabited to-day’. 


I then quoted Meyer’s judgement that 


‘much light is thrown on national character (Vollscharakter) by the fact 
that here the attempt has never been made—as it has been made under the 
substantially similar conditions in the Nile valley—to take advantage of 
the soil and to render it productive by systematic irrigation. It is only 
when we draw this comparison that we become fully able to appreciate 
the energy with which the Egyptians have made their country the most 
productive agricultural country in the World for thousands of years on 
end.” 


On reconsideration, I do not think I am to blame for having accepted 
Eduard Meyer's statement and judgement at the time. I was writing 
my first volume in 1930, two years after the publication of the volume 
of Meyer's book from which I was quoting, sixteen years before the 
publication of Nelson Glueck’s The River Jordan, and twenty-two 
years before the beginning of Miss Kenyon's work at Jericho. The 
point that Meyer was making, as I interpret the passage, was that, 
notwithstanding the formidable heat in a rift valley far below sea-level, 
it is likely that the prehistoric ancestors of the historical Egyptians 
would have made of the Jordan valley something like what they did 
make of the lower Nile valley if the bluffs on which they had settled 
had happened to be those overlooking the Ghor and not those over- 
looking the section of the Nile valley that their historical labours even- 
tually transformed into Upper Egypt. Here Meyer was showing an 


attribute the successful 
A hypothetical fixed ‘national character’, but to a particular human effort to cope with 
à particular emergency. 
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intuition which was not put off the scent by his (to my mind, unwarrant- 
able and mistaken) postulate of a fixed Egyptian national character, He 
was showing surprise that the Jordan valley should not (as he believed) 
have been turned to account by human enterprise, in spite of its 
daunting climate, Accepting the contrast, as Meyer had stated it, 
between the respective bistories of the Jordan valley and the Nile 
galley, I interpreted this as indicating that the outcome of an encounter 
between human enterprise and a difficult geographical environment 
has, in at least one pair of instances, been non-uniform, and that it is 
therefore intrinsically unpredictable. In the light of the state of knowledge 
at the time, I do not think that either s statement, or my reading 
of its significance, was unreasonable. 
Meyer, however, has been taken to task by a great scholar of my 
tion, W. F. Albright, in a book published in 1949," at a date when 
Glueck had carried out his explorations and had published the results 


“In 1928 [Albright writes], the greatest ancient historian of modern 
times, Eduard Meyer, wrote, two years after visiting the Jordan valley for 
the first time in his life—unfortunately in the early autumn—that the 
Jordan valley south of Beth-shan and Pella was absolutely barren, “burning 
hot between its mountain walls”, and that no attempt had ever been made 
in pre-Roman times to make the soil productive by systematic irrigation! 
No one who reads Nelson Glueck’s vivid account of the very same district 
can fail to see how completely archaeological research has disproved 
off-hand impression of the great historian.’ 


‘This criticism of Meyer’s dictum has been justified, more sensa- 
tionally than Albright could have foreseen when he wrote and pub- 
lished it, by Miss Kenyon's subsequent discoveries at Jericho. So far 
from having been left undeveloped till the sixteenth century B.C. or till 
the Roman Age, the Jordan valley has been occupied and cultivated by 
irrigation for at least twice as long, up to date, as either the lower Nile 
valley or the lower valley of the ‘Tigris and Euphrates. Miss Kenyon 
finds? that the beginnings of Jericho must have been not much later 
than the end of the pleistocene period—that is to say, not much later 
than 10,000 B.C. The Jordan valley has been cultivated, on and off, 
from that day to this, and the interruptions are attributed, by both Miss 
Kenyon and Dr. Albright, not to oscillations in the local climate, but to 
barbarian invasions from the eastern desert. In other words, the history 
of the Jordan valley, like the history of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, 
Ote au, not ÍT, ey potea dat acta between eae 
parable parties under comparable conditions have not always had 
similar outcomes. 

hhas taken issue with me over this question of the significance 

Jordan valley's history, but here he, too, has gone astray—and 

this with less excuse, I should say, than I or Eduard Meyer had, since 
Spate published his two critiques of my work in 1952 and 1953 when 
both Glueck's and Albright's books were already accessible to him, and. 


1. The Archaeology of Palatine (Harmondsworth 1949, Penguin). 
3 Abs, op. ka pp 250 TR yon: Deng up Jericho, p. 75- 
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when the main findings of the excavations at Jericho were already 
public knowledge thanks to progress reports in the press. Yet Spate in 
1952 and 1953 accepted Meyer's statement as correct, as I had accepted 
it in 1930-4. He, too, assumed that the Jordan valley had never been 
irrigated, and found the explanation of this in the climate of the Ghor 

in the physiography of the Jordan valley, which he contrasts with 
the situation in Egypt. 


“The Jordan . . . has only 1 per cent of the annual discharge of the Nile, 
with nothing comparable to the Nile flood regime, while its valley is far 
less well endowed than that of the Nile as regards both terrain (much of 
which is dissected) and soils. Many of these are coarse and porous and lie 
on terraces well out of reach of irrigation; to say nothing of the stimulating 
climate of a walled-in valley 1000 feet below sea-level. All Palestine has 
about 1000 cubic metres of water per inhabitant (about rj millions), 
against 5000 cubic metres of Nile water for each of Egypt's 17 million 
people.! The further comparisons with the Nile overlook the structure of 
its valley, in which coarser sediments are trapped in the upper basins, but 
not the fine basaltic silts brought by the Blue Nile. . . . The uniqueness of 
‘the Nile flood region and the Etesian winds, so important to the navigation 
which held together the Egyptian Civilization, are not so much as men- 
tioned: perhaps for good reason; for, once the Nileis recognised as unique, 
one of Toynbee's main arguments against environmentalism falls to 
pieces forthwith.^ ‘Even the Euphrates-Tigris environment is only 
generically, not specifically, akin to the Nilotic. 


In these passages Spate shoots wide of the mark in one case and 
overplays his hand in another. 

His ironical quip about ‘the stimulating climate of a walled-in valley 
1000 feet below sea-level’ invites the crushing retort that, during the 
first 6,000 of the last 12,000 years, Jericho was, so far as we yet know, 
the only place in the World where a state of culture that might be called 
civilization was already a going concern. His facts and figures are beside 
the point. He has overlooked the obvious consideration that, after the 
Ghassulian period, i.e. since about 3500 B.C., 

‘settlements in the Jordan valley were nearly always established at the 
entrances of the valleys, near perennial streams and springs which are stil 
sources of water.'* 


The cultivation of a piece of the Jordan valley by irrigation from the 
spring at Jericho antedates the cultivation of another piece of it at 
Ghaseul by some five or six thousand years. The water that irrigated 
the fields round Ghassul may have been drawn from the Jordan, which 
flows between flat banks for those last few miles above its debouchure 
into the Dead Sea, but it may also have been drawn from a lateral 
stream that flowed out farther into the Jordan valley in the first half 
of the fourth millennium s.c. than at any time since. The abandonment 
of Ghassul may have been due to increasing difficulties in drawing the 

1'E. C. Wills: ^ ical Factors in the Palestine Proble 
oes ial Journat Er ropa 345-79; reference at p. 166° 

H cal Journal, vol. cit, p. 410. $ j 
3. Toynbee and History, p. 299- * Albright, op. cit., p. 69. 
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ater, whatever its source, or it may have been due to a barbarian in- 
vasion.! In any case, archaeological exploration has now made it clear 
that the water with which the Jordan valley has been irrigated, on and 
off, for the last twelve thousand years has seldom, if ever, been drawn 
from the Jordan River. I took this point myself when, in July 1957, I 
had an opportunity of crossing the Jordan valley several times at different 
laces, and visiting Jericho other sites on its floor. By that date 
T coula already have learnt the fac, as Spate could hare learnt them 
in 1952, from authoritative accounts of them in accessible publications, 
Geographers, as well as historians, are fallible; and Spate’s failure to 
keep his knowledge of the Jordan valley’s history up to date would have 
been venial if the tone of his criticism had not been supercilious. 
‘Again, Spate’s assertion? that the geographical ‘set-up’ in the Nile 
valley is ‘unique’ seems to be unwarrantably sweeping. V. G. Childe 
points out? that the lower Tigris-Euphrates valley, too, was 'periodi- 
cally inundated by floods’, though he also notes* that these were not so 
regular or so well-timed for agricultural operations as the annual inunda- 
tion of the Nile was, and that ‘only the wide marshy delta offered the 
challenge and reward that had evoked the artificial environment of 
Sumerian cities... . South of Cairo the narrow valley through the barren 
desert plateaux has analogies, real but remote, with Sumer.’ If the 
picture here drawn by Childe is correct, Egypt and Sumer, in their re- 
spective states of nature, had too much in common with each other to 
Warrant our considering either of them to have been unique. Moreover, 
if Spate were right in claiming uniqueness for Egypt, we should have to 
conclude that what is unique about the Nile valley is what determined the 
birth of a civilization there, and consequently that the British school of 
diffusionists were right in holding that the genesis of civilization in Egypt 
was a unique event and that all the civilization that there has ever been, 
either in the Old World or in the New World, has been propagated 
by prospectors fanning out from an original base of operations in the 
unique Egyptian cradle of civilization. By the years 1952-3, when 
Spate was writing the two papers from which I have been quoting, he 
progress of ical di was already pointing in other 
directions. It was proving that, in the Jericho oasis in the Jordan valley, 
civilization is twice as old as it is anywhere else in the World, not 
excluding the lower valleys of the Nile and the Tigris~Euphrates. And 
it was also showing that in the lower Nile valley, when the local Neo- 
lithic culture did at last blossom into civilization, it did so under a 
stimulus from an already achieved civilization in the lower Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. Thus, if it were true that the geographical ‘set-up’ in 
the lower Nile valley offered a ‘unique’ oj ity for transforming it 
into an environment for a civilization, this would have to be reconciled 
with the fact that the human occupants of other, in themselves less 
favourable, geographical ‘set-ups’ were the first in the race.* 


Be ond tr eo, wl ein The Geographical oa oc 
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1 A critique of thin theory wil be found in this book. 221-3, gis 
4 Space himelf, in the passages quoted above, has pointed out the advantages offered 
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However, my concern with Spate is, not to return his fire, but to 
follow out the second thoughts into which I have been stung by the 
stimulating shot with which he has peppered me. He has given me food 
for thought; for, though his criticism of my reading of the Jordan 
valleys history misses fire, he has made effective criticisms of my 
attempt to reconstruct the state of the lower Nile valley as it was before 
Man cleared, drained, and cultivated it, on the analogy of the present 
state of the upper basin of the White Nile along the Bahr-al-Jabal and 
the Bahr-az-Zaraf. 


"There is obviously a good deal in this, but is the emphasis on the 
severity of the challenge, one of Toynbee’s leading motifs, really valid? 
ing that the ecological reconstruction is correct, the comparison of 
the valley bottom in Egypt with the swamps of the Bahr-el-Ghazal leaves 
out of the reckoning the all-important difference in scale between a strip of 
marsh 10 or 15 miles wide, which can actually be overlooked from the: 
on either side id which provided settlement-sites with tool- 
and building-stone), and on the other hand vast swampsten times as wide and. 
with no compensating advantages. There is an obvious difference in tracta~ 
bility, not to mention the pointalready made about the river navigation, and 
later the accessibility of copper and other minerals lacking in the Sudan.’ 
Spate also draws a telling contrast between the geographical ‘set-up’ 
in the Nile basin on the one hand and in the Colorado and Rio Grande 
basins on the other, in opposition to Eduard Meyer's thesis, adopted 
by me, that ‘the great river valleys of America . .. could just as well have 
become centres of the development of higher civilization as the valleys 
of the Nile, Euphrates, and Hs 2 


the Colorado basins is different in the extreme; the Colorado is much more 
broken, but there is nothing like the staggered series of tributaries above 
Khartoum, with the Blue Nile ponding back the White and prolonging the 

iod of high water. The vegetation cover of the more humid parts of the 
Nile basin, and its lakes and marshes, are far more efficient regulators of run- 
off than the vegetation of the Colorado. In the Nile basin rainfall is either 
almost non-existent or falls fairly steadily in well-defined seasons; in the 
Colorado as a whole there is more rain than on the lower Nile, but much of 
itfalls in irregular violent downpours, and erosionis intense. The Rio Grande 
approximates more nearly to the Colorado than to the Nile, though it is 
not a very close approximation. Neither the Colorado (obviously) nor the 
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Rio Grande offers anything like the potentialities for navigation which are 
found on the Nile, with its peculiar advantage of the Etesian winds blow- 
ing upstream; and the role of the river as a highway (which Toynbee does 
oto much as mention)! was only second toits value for irrigation in the 
development of Egyptian ci 

“in both the Colorado and the Rio Grande there are doubtless some 
broad and general analogies to the Nile; but they are far from “offering 
the environmental conditions" of Egypt, and the differences are very 
significant from the cultural point ^. The most fundamental are 
that the Nile bas a unique advantage in its flood-regime, and that in its 
Nile basin "the coarse stuff is caught in the sunken fault-block depres- 
sions into which the Upper Nile flows" (the fine and fertile basaltic silt of 
the Blue Nile passes on), while "the Tigris and the Colorado, fresh from 
the canyon, are ditch-chokers”,”* 

‘Thus Spate’s pair of raises for me the question: Where have 
1 gone wong? "ioo rr Valleya 2s my feld for investigation, 
di T make & good choice, and is the reason why the result has been 
unsatisfying, nevertheless, because, as Spate has shown, ‘the essential 
step of detailed verification of hypothesis against fact has been sketchy’? 
Or has my error lin in not taling account of all the elements in this 
‘set-up’ and of their relations with each other? Or did I make a bad 
choice, in the sense that I chose a ‘set-up’ that was highly comi 
when I could have found a simpler one, in which it might have 
less difficult to make sure that one had isolated all the relevant elements 
and had taken adequate account of all of them in their mutual relations? 
Did I also make a bad choice in choosing a field in which we do not know 
enough about the several human parties to the encounter in the several 
different instances to be able to tell whether or not they were truly 
‘comparable in endowment and equipment at the time when their respec- 
tive encounters with a river valley took place? Or is demonstration by 
this comparative method inherently impossible because, when one is 
dealing in terms of human beings and of geography, it is never possible 
to be sure that, in reconstructing the parties to the encounter in a 
number of different cases, one has really isolated properly comparable 
"T find gly tothe charge of ried out a detailed 

to the not having carried out a detail 

vetideation’on the Hes tat Spate indicates asd also to the charge that 

any given case I have taken into consideration only one or two of the 
atone the pe ical setting, and that ‘the idea of the environment as 
an indivisible complex of all these factors . . . hardly ever appears’ I 
leave it as an open question whether, if my investigation had not been 
inadequate, as it has been, in these two ways, my choice of river valleys 
for my field would have been a specially goo d or bud one. The fourth 
question is the fundamental one, and | mil approach it by applying 
the same train of reasoning in two other Sini in order to counteract 
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the chance that the field of river valleys may have been an unusually 
complex one. Let us see how we fare if we apply the same method of 
reasoning to the opening up of the western basin of the Mediterranean 
in the last millennium B.c. and to the Western Industrial Revolution 
in the late be pg and early nineteenth centuries of the Christian Era. 
In each of these two fields we have the advantage of dealing with a 
single ‘set-up'—a geographical one in the first field and a socio- 
economic one in the second—which confronted all the human com- 
titors alike and in which all of them alike were free to try their 
fortunes. Obviously this is, in itself, a simpler situation than that of 
the river valleys. In these the several competitors were confronted 
with different river valleys which were deemed by Eduard Meyer and 
by me to be uniform in all points relevant to their human occupants’ 
encounters with them, but which, as Spate has shown, may have 
differed from each other in points that made all the difference to the 
‘circumstances of the encounter in each case. In the opening-up of the 
Western Mediterranean and in the making of the Industrial Revolution 
some of the human competitors were conspicuously more successful 
than others. If it were to be ascertained that the successful and unsucces- 
fal competitors all had the same endowment and equipment for meetin 
what, it these two fields, really was an identical challenge, then it would 
have been demonstrated that, with uniformly identical conditions on 
both sides, the result of the encounter was different in different instances: 
in other words, that the relation between the factors in the encounter 
and the outcome of the encounter was not a relation of cause and effect. 
‘In the opening up of the Western Mediterranean the Canaanite and 
the Hellenic competitors (leaving the enigmatic Etruscans out of ac- 
count) were like each other in being people with amaritime tradition who 
were organized politically in city-states. Why, then, were some active, 
and others inactive, in the West Mediterranean maritime ent P 
"The Phoenicians embarked on it, but not their : neighbours the Philistines 
farther down the coast of Canaan, though the Philistines had been one of 
the ‘Sea Peoples’ who had made the Voikerwanderung in the early years 
of the ‘welfth century B.C. The Achaeans took part, but not the Eleans; 
the Locrians, Chalcidians, and Eretrians, but not the Boeotians; the 
Megarians, but not the Athenians; the Corinthians, but not the Argives; 
the Phocaeans, but not the Erythraeans; the Milesians, but not the 
Ephesians. We cannot explain why some of these communities did and 
others did not take part in the overseas enterprise by the hypothesis that 
those who abstained were relatively rich, and those who participated were 
relatively poor, in agricultural resources at home, This hypothesis will 
not fit facts. It is true that the enterprising Phoenicians, Achaeans, 
Locrians, Corinthians, Phocaeans, and Milesians had comparatively 
agricultural resources, and also true that the unenterprising 
tines, Bocotins, Argives, and Ephesians had comparatively 
large agricultural resources. But so had the enterprising Chalcidians 
and Eretrians (they t on ting each other for the rich Lelan- 
tine Plain in their homeland Eut ); and the Megarians, too, were not 
badly oft for good agricultural land at home. On the other hand, the 
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Athenians, who were conspicuously unenterprising in this period of 
Hellenic history, though ultra-enterprising both before and alter, were 
also conspicuously badly off, in all periods, for good agricultural land at 
home. In short, in the Hellenic case, at any rate, the enterprising group 
and the unenterprising group each included both agriculturally poor 
and agriculturally rich communities. Each of these groups, therefore, 
may be taken as being a fair sample of its society in that age. And, if this 
is granted, then we do seem to have, here, a case in which an identical 
challenge ‘did evoke non-identical ‘responses from different sets of 
recipients of the challenge who, at any rate on the average, had an 
identical social and cultural ‘make-up. 

‘The same train of reasoning may be applied in the field of the modern. 
Western Industrial Revolution. Eighteenth-century Western Europe 
was inhabited by a number of peoples with approximately the same 
endowment and the same equipment, cultural and technological. The 
intercourse between them at the time was active and intense, so that 
the achievements of any one of them could be adopted rapidly by any of 
the rest. Why, then, was the Industrial Revolution made in Britain, not 
in France, and in Belgium, not in Holland? And why was Germany, with 
the Ruhrgebiet and Upper Silesia in her pocket, o slow in pulling them 
out and turning their industrial potentialities to account? If we have 
made sure that the late-eighteenth-century West European peoples are 
truly comparable in all points that are relevant to the making of the 
Industrial Revolution or to the failure to make it, then we seem, here, 
to have another field in which uniform antecedents have been followed 
by diverse consequences. 

But can we guarantee in this case that the endowments and equip- 
ments of the human parties were truly identical for the purpose of our 
particular comparison of them? I myself have cited! the well-known 
fact that ‘in the eighteenth century, after the union of England and 
Scotland in A.D. 1707, Great Britain was the largest single free-trade 
area in the World’, and-have made, in my turn, the well-worn point that 
‘undoubtedly this was one of the principal reasons why Great Britain 
forged ahead of all her neighbours in her economic development before 
the eighteenth century was over’. In fact, closer inspection shows that, 
after all, the France of the ancien régime was not on a par with Great 
Britain in a matter that goes at least some way towards explaining why 
Great Britain, not Franco, was the European country in which the 
Industrial Revolution was made. 

If we apply the moral of this conclusion to the geographical field of 
investigation, it justifies Spate’s observation? that, in order to carry out 
my test under conditions in which its results would have validity, ‘it 
would be essential to construct a model (in the economists’ sense) in 
which all variables except physical setting are reduced to uniformitics, 
and moreover the variations in the physical setting are themselves 
merely and strictly repetitive’. Spate and, indeed, any other eritic will 
always be able to show that this requirement has not been met by me 
or, indeed, by any other inquirer. 

1 In iv. 170. * In The Geographical Joumal, vol. ct p. 411- 
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Spate has, so it seems to me, done more than show that one particu- 
liever in the genuineness of freedom has failed to prove his case. 
He bas shown, I should say, that this case is intrinsically unprovable, 
and, if he has indeed shown this, he has also shown that, for the same 
reason, the determinist's case, too, is intrinsically unprovable.t 
Spate's logical weapon is a penetrating and far-ranging one. It is a 
reminder that, when we are reasoning in terms, not of abstractions, but 
of phenomena, we are never in a position to tee that we have 
succeeded in insulating the relevant points, all of these, and nothing 
but these, and are consequently never in a position to guarantee that 
the entities which we are bringing into comparison are properly com- 
parable for the purpose of our investigation. When the phenomenon 
with which we are concerned is an encounter, our difficulties are 
doubled, because here there are two sets of entities within each of which 
a uniformity, in all points relevant to the encounter, has to be guaran- 
teed, as between the several examples in each set, if our reasoning is to 
hold good. On the one side we must be able to guarantee that the human 
individuals, communities, or societies that receive, and respond to, a 
challenge have identical endowments and equipments for dealing with 
the ‘set-up’ that offers itself as a potential environment for them, On the 
other side we must be able to guarantee that this ‘set-up’ offers itself in 
an identical form in each case. However far we may succeed in going in 
our search for sets of identical examples on either side, we shall never be 
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able to prove that there is not some non-identical feature that we have 
overlooked, and that this non-identical feature is not the decisive factor 
that accounts for the different outcomes in different cases of what has 
looked to us like an identical situation but may not have been this in 
truth. This point is made very clearly in the lowing passage of an 
unpublished letter written to me by Gilbert Murray on 8th April, 1932, 
after he had read volume i of this book in typescript. 

"In all this argument to show that similar conditions do not produce 

similar results, I kept feeling that the reasoning di i 
you never had all the conditions nor exactly similar conditio s 
conditions on the Jordan and the Nile may have been generally similar, 
but no-one would say that the human result in civilization must be exactly 
proportionate to the geographical data. You speak of the "total environ- 
ment”, but I did not feel as if I had ever been given the total environ- 
ment.” 
‘This comment anticipates Spate's, quoted above,' and, if I had been 
moved by it, as I ought to have been, to do some further thinking before 
publication, perhaps I might not have offered so vulnerable a target, 
twenty years later, for Spate's shot-gun. 

‘Thus the believer in free will can never demonstrate, to a deter- 
minist’s satisfaction, that he is presenting water-tight evidence of an 
identical situation having a different outcome in different cases. Con- 
versely, the determinist can never demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the 
believer in free will, that an identical situation invariably has the same 
outcome in different cases. His non-determinist opponent can block 
his attempted demonstration that the same cause invariably produces 
the same effect by either admitting, for the sake of the argument, the 
sameness of the effect and challenging the determinist to guarantee 
the sameness of the cause in the cases that he cites, or, conversely, the 
believer in free will can admit the sameness of the cause and contest the 
sameness of the effects in the different cases cited. Whichever tactics 
the believer in free will adopts, the determinist will never be able to 
demonstrate that the same cause invariably produces the same effect— 
unless, of course, he takes refuge in defining the words ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ 
to mean phenomena that are invariably linked together. 

This is another way of saying that, to demonstrate any proposition 
conclusively, one must transfer it from the field of phenomena to the 
field of mathematics. Mathematical entities are abstractions so drawn 
as to be self-evidently identical with or different from each other. In 
mathematics, therefore, it is possible to make demonstrations that an 
opponent will be bound to recognize ae being valid. But tho possiblity 
of conclusive demonstration dwindles if we retrace our course from the 
world of mathematics towards the world of phenomena. In physics, 
perhaps, conclusive demonstration may be nearly attainable. In chemis- 
try it will be less nearly within reach; in physiology, biology, botany, and 
zoology less so again; and least of all in the study of human affairs. 
“One has to expect a certain degree of inconclusiveness in any explora- 
tion of complex states of human affairs." In this field, which is the one 

1 On p. 32a, + H. and M. Sprout in op. cit, p. 83. 
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that has the greatest practical importance for us human beings, perhaps 
the nearest approach to certain knowledge that is possible for us is an 
interim report in terms of percent ield e retrospective 
Anal yia of statistical recordas lodi XE 

Judged by a mathematician's standards, this level of knowledge might 
seem so low as to make the study of human affairs a futile pursuit. Yet, 
in practical life, statistical knowledge enables business men to make 
predictions that come near enough to the mark to allow of profits being 
made on the strength of them." And, when our study is for the sake of 
gaining profits that are, not monetary, but intellectual, our understand- 
ing of what lies behind and beyond the phenomena may be valuably 
increased by conclusions that get no farther than being probable, or 
even than being no more than possible, approximations to the truth. 
Such inexact results might move a mathematician to throw up his pro- 
fession in disgust. They will move a student of human affairs to pursue 
his with zest. Meanwhile, the respective believers in the genuineness of 
freedom in human affairs and in the illusoriness of the appearance of it 
must be content to go on waging an indecisive warfare with each other. 
‘A decision that neither party can contest is not to be expected in this 
arena unless and until the progress of human understanding on some 
different level—pethaps the psychological—enables us to see this pair 
of so far unreconciled standpoints in the light of a new concept that 
transcends them both. 


IX. THE TRANSITIONAL SOCIETIES 


Rast chapter? I have already noticed, in passing, that the dis- 
tinction between ‘primitive societies’ and ‘civilizations’, which I have 
drawn in the first volume of this book, is too sharp, because it is too 
simple. As I then saw it, human history, so far, can be analysed into a 
sequence of two enterprises—the first already achieved, the second now 
in course of being attempted, with no certainty that it, in turn, is going 
to succeed. On this view the already accomplished ‘enterprise is the 
transformation of Sub-Man into Man; the enterprise on which Man is 
now engaged is the raising of human life from its primitive level to a 
higher one which is the goal of the endeavour that we call ‘civilization’? 


‘The nature of this goal, and the kind of change in human life, as hitherto 

rienced, that is practicable and desirable, are reconsidered in 
Chapter XIX of this volume. In the present chapter I want to recon- 
sider my previous, too simple, account of the circumstances in which 
civilization first got on the move. 
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saw the rise of civilization as a consequence of one of the responses 
made by Upper Palaeolithic Man, in the region that is now the arid 
zone of the Old World in the northern hemisphere, to the challenge 
presented to him there by the recession of the latest in a succession of 
glacial-pluvial ages." The changes in the flora and fauna of the north- 
western quarter of the Old World that followed in the train of this 
change of climate did indeed threaten the human inhabitants of this 
quarter with starvation and extinction through the loss of their previous 
means of livelihood. The geographical range of the challenge was even 
wider than I had originally realized. The recession of the ice not only 
turned what had been the savannahs of North Africa and South-West 
and Central Asia into steppes and deserts; it turned what had been the 
tundras of Northern Europe, at the foot of the ice-cap, into forests; 
and both these Ile out or drove out the gamme that had pro- 
vided food for the Upper Palaeolithic inhabitants of these two regions. 
In Northern Europe that once mighty hunter, Magdalenian Man, 
apparently failed to survive the disappearance of his big game. During 
the latest glaciation the game had been so abundant, and hia skill in 
dispatching it so great, that he had acquired a surplus of food and energy 
which gave him the opportunity to leave behind him a memorial in the 
Shape of his wonderfal paintings on the walla of caves. But the high 
degree of specialization that had rewarded him with a temporary pros- 
perity was his undoing when his environment played him false. He did 
not succeed in adapting himself, and consequently died out, or at any 
rate dwindled to a remnant living on in misery. Magdalenian Man's 
humbler contemporaries to the south and south-east partly died out and 
partly decamped still farther southwards, in step with the southward 
drift of the savannahs at the expense of the tropical forest. But some of 
them stood their ground and made history. 

In giving this account of the response made by the Upper Palaeolithic 
inhabitants of the former savannahs to the challenge of desiccation, and 
in suggesting that civilization had been an outcome of this response, I 
was not wrong.* But I did go wrong in carrying history from the Upper 
Palaeolithic hunter's way of life to civilization at one bound, Actually, 
this immense revolution was achieved, not at one bound, but in two 
great steps, In my previous account of the transition, from the higher 

unting and food-gathering culture to civilization, I telescoped two 
stages into one, ithic hunters and food-gatherers did not, as I 
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had pictured them,’ plunge straight into the jungle-swamps of the lower 
Nile valley and the lower basin of the Tigris and Euphrates and convert 
these into fertile fields by hydraulic engineering on the grand scale. The 
challenge presented by the jungle-swamp to a pre-agricultural society 
would have been altogether too severe to allow of these potential 
granaries being used as experimental stations for the discovery of the 
art of agriculture.* The stations in which the hunters pioneered in this 
new act were not the formidable jungle-choked river valleys; they were 
other green patches, of more tractable kinds, that also held out against 
the onset of desiccation: for instance, oases watered by springs, and the 
flood-plains of fertile soil deposited by lesser streams at the foot of their 
parent mountains before they ran out into the sp sands, 

‘Famous examples of these two types of geographical ‘set-ups’ that 
could be, and were, converted into nursery gardens are the oasis of 
Jericho and the ghutah of Damascus watered by the rivers Abarna 
(Barada) and Pharpar (Nahr al-Awaj). Early cultivators did also settle in, 
or on the brows of, the side valleys, not only of the Jordan valley, but of 
the lowest section ofthe Nile valley that later generations eventual 
transformed into Upper Egypt. But the oases and flood-plains in whi 

iculture was invented seem to have been those on the outer rim of 
“the Fertile Crescent’ of South-West Asia and farther east in what are 
now Iran and Türkmenistan (Transcaspia). This region, unlike both 
the heart of ‘the Fertile Crescent’ and the valley of Upper Egypt, was a 
rainfall zone. It is so still But Iran was better watered in the Post-glacial 
Age than it is today, and its flood-plains and oases are thought to have 
been the training ground of the agriculturists who eventually reclaimed 
the lower basin of the Tigris and Euphratest—a larger and propor- 
tionately more difficult task than the later reclamation of ile 
swamps in the narrow valley of Upper Egypt. As for the provenance 
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of the people who eventually did for Upper Egypt what had, by then, 
already been done for Sumer, they seem not to have been descended— 
anyway, not directly—from previous occupants of the bluffs, over- 
ing the Nile valley in Upper Egypt, where we find these earliest 
local agriculeurists first installed. Though the Lower Palaeolithic culture 
well represented by remains found on these bluffs, the Upper Palaco- 
lithic and Mesolithic cultures are not, so that there is a signal break of 
continuity between the latest Palaeolithic remains here and the earliest 
of those left by an agricultural population." 


“The early stages of the culture which develops into the civilization of 
dynastic Egypt is [sic] . . . not in the line of evolution of the Mesolithic or 
‘Upper Palaeolithic of the Nile valley, but is fundamentally different from 
it, as well as from the Capsian of North Africa and the Natufian of 
Palestine.’? 


"The earliest local pre-dynastic cultures are post-Sebilian'—i.e. they 
date from an age in which the physiography, though not yet the flora 
and fauna, of Upper Egypt was already approximately what it has been 
during the present Age of Civilization. 

“This . . . does away with the story of hordes roaming through North 
Africa and eventually settling in the Nile valley because desiccation had 
made life impossible there."* 


‘The predynastic agricultural age on the fringes of what was to become 
Egypt began only a few centuries before 4doo 2,0, and le began ia à 
iod, not of increasing aridity, but of increasing humidity,’ which 
made the bluffs above the Nile valley cultivable while making the jungle- 
choked valley bottom more forbidding, for the time, than ever. ‘Not 
before Nakäda I [alias Gerzean] did the first setters venture down into 
the valley itself. All the same, the revolutionary progress of archaeologi- 
cal discovery in, and on the fringe of, Egypt has not done away with 
story of hordes roaming through North Africa and South-West and 
Central Asia which eventually settled somewhere and responded to the 
challenge of desiccation by making the economic transition from food- 
gathering to aari and from hunting to the domestication of 
animals. Though the scene of this revolution in human history proves 
not to have been the north-east corner of Africa, the revolution did take 
place; and it happened in Asia, as is indicated by the amazing discoveries 
at Jericho, as well as by the now apparently proven priority of Sumer 
over Egypt as the seat of an irrigational civilization onthe grand scale, 
Baumgartel points out? that the Badarians, who were the earliest of the 
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pre-dynastic agricultural societies on the fringe of Upper Egypt, 
possessed domesticated cattle, sheep, and goats; that sheep. pape y 
not indigenous in Africa; and that the pre-dynastic Egyptians’ sheep. 
seem to have been of South. West Asian b 3. My error in volume i 
lay in presenting the transition from the Upper Palaeolithic culture to 
river-valley irrigational civilization as having taken place at one bound, 
and in taking the eventual reclamation of Egypt as my principal illusts 
tion for my thesis. What Egypt does illustrate is the transition to river- 
valley irrigational civilization from a culture, of apparently Asian 
origin, based economically on the cultivation of small Hood-plains and 
oases. 

"The type or phase of culture that was transitional between the Upper 
Palaeolithic and the civilizations of the first generation which arose 
in the Lower Tigris-Euphrates valley and the lower Nile valley circa 
3000 B.C. is commonly known as Neolithic, in allusion to its characteris- 
tic tool, the ground-stone axe, which was much more potent than even 
the finest of Upper Palaeolithic Man's chipped or lints. The prac- 
tice of labelling phases of culture by technological inventions that 
are characteristic, or at least symbolic, of their specific genius has the 
advantage of being applicable to all manifestations of human culture at 
all times and places. Technology is perhaps the one product of human. 
activity in which there has been continuous progress,? and it has also 
been a province in which the network of human relations has always 
embraced the whole human race; for, though every technological in- 
vention must have been made at some particular place at some particu 
Jar moment, a type of tool or a process of work, once invented, has been 
apt to spread, in course of time, to the ends of the Earth, so that, by the 
present day, most societies in the World, however isolated or backward, 
have progressed technologically and economically at least as far as the 
pre-civilizational agricultural phase, though they may have entered it 
as much as ten or twelve thousand years later than the pioneer inventors 
of it. The ground-stone axe was, indeed, a key tool of the Neolithic 
culture, since it enabled its possessors to master the trees that were 
invading post-glacial Northern Europe and were only slowly receding 
from post-glacial Afrasia. But it is not quite accurate hall-mark of the 
Neolithic culture. For instance, it was not possessed by the Palestinian 
Natüfians, who were early semi-agriculturists, while, on the other hand, 
it had been acquired by the North Europeans in advance of their 
acquisition of the art of agriculture.* Moreover, the purpose of cutting. 
down the scrub in an Afrasian oasis, or the trees in a northern forest, was 
not just to use the timber for making tools or utensils; it was to clear the 
ground for cultivation. 

“The outstanding new feature of the Neolithic Age is agriculture’, 
and it is still the activity of this culture in the places where it 
survives. The earliest known Neolithic societies in South-West Asia 
1g eMe ete tr Sil Bod Cinese p. 62-6, 
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and in the countries round the Mediterranean Sea possessed domestic 
animals besides cultivating domestic plants.” But elsewhere there are, 
even today, some Neolithic agricultural societies without domestic 
animals? and it is easier to imagine how, in an age of increasing 
desiccation, wild animals could have been domesticated by human 
beings who were cultivators of crops than it is to see how this 
marvellous feat could have been achieved by people who were sil 
hunters.) As for the two arts of pottery and spinning and weaving, 
which are characteristic of the full-blown Neolithic culture in the New 
World* as well as in the Old World, neither of them is coeval with 
agriculture. There is a pre-pottery agricultural stage at Jericho, for 
instance, and likewise in Peru as Huaca Prieta, at the mouth of the 
Chicama valley.‘ Agriculture and, to an almost equal degree, the keeping 
of domestic animals, which was the normal concomitant of agriculture 
in the region where the agriculture of the Old World originated, are the 
essence ofthe Neolithic culture and are is greatest enduring legacy to 
cultures of subsequent phases that are ‘higher’ in the sense of havi 
been built up on Neolithic foundations, whether or not they are higher 
in terms of spiritual achievement and value. 

achieving the agricultural-pastoral revolution, human beings 
mada themselves into active partera of Nature inatoad of continuing 
to be parasites on her like their human predecessors and like all other 
kinds of living creatures except some of the social insects; Both 
vegetable and animal husbandry are fruits of foresight, forethought, 
perseverance, and self-control, and require an unfailing practice of 
‘these virtues to keep them going? Husbandmen have to take thought, 
not only for the morrow, but for next year; and, however hungry t 
may be, they must not eat the seed-corn or slaughter the cows, ewes, 
and she-goats that yield them milk, besides replenishing their herds and 
flocks, The reward of husbandry is the production of a food supply that 
can maintain a denser population in greater security than hunting and 
food-gathering can. But to describe this revolution solely in technological 
and economic terms would be to give an inadequate account of it. In 
an earlier chapter we have noted? that, before the epiphany of higher 
religion led to the extrication of the religious from the secular side of 
life, all social and cultural activities were religious activities as well. 
Husbandry, both vegetable and animal, certainly had a religious, as well 
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as an economic, aspect to begin with; and the agricultural-pastoral 
revolution might never have been achieved if it had not been a scligious 
revolution in one of its aspects. 


“The period when the food-producing economy became established 
was one of climatic crises adversely affecting precisely that zone of arid 
sub-tropical countries where the earliest farmers appear and where the 
wild ancestors of cultivated cereals and domestic animals actually lived." 


‘These farmers were not descended from the magnificent Magdalenian 
hunters who had flourished at the foot of the ice-cap, but from the less 
successful, because less specialized, Upper Palaeolithic hunters on the 
Afrasian Savannahs? "Nowhere has a series of continuous remains 
covering the transition been recognised.” The NatOfian Palestinians 
used sickles set with flint teeth, but this proves merely that they reaped, 
not that they sowed. They may have been reapers of grass that grew 
"wild and, whether or not they were still food-gatherers, they were 
certainly still hunters,‘ and their cereals, even if cultivated, may have 
been no more than a supplementary and subsidiary part of their food 
supply. Food-gatherers may not only reap; they may also practise 
ial irrigation. Frankfort cites a case of this from the Great Basin 
of Western North America. Conversely, cultivators of crops may take 
advantage of the natural irrigation of the flood: plains of small streame— 
a source of water-supply that confers the additional benefit of renewing 
the fertility of the S ke ‘Tepe Sialk—a tiny oasis, watered by a spring, 
on the western edge of the Central Desert of Iran, near Kashan— 
hunting continued to be an important economic activity when the 
local people were already cultivating the soil by irrigation, maintaining 
domestic animals, and practising the arts of spinning and weaving an 
7 In the Fayyum and at Merimde, on the western brow of the 
File Delta, the earliest state of affaire in the Neolithic Age seems to 
have been like that at Tepe Sialk; agriculture, there too, was still 
subsidiary) Yet, once introduced, it everywhere grew steadily in 
relative importance,? and this without depending on irrigation. 
‘Though artificial irrigation was the key to the eventual reclamation 
and cultivation of the great river valleys and basins of Afrasia, it seems 
likely that the Neolithic inventors of farming in Afrasia depended on a 
natural supply of water from floods or springs or rains or combinations 
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of these different natural sources. Certainly the Neolithic agriculture 
that was propagated, from its original seed-bed in the Afrasian oases, to 
Europe and North-West Africa in one direction and to North-West 
China in another did depend on rainfall and therefore had to be con- 
stantly moving on from old fields to new fields.” It went on moving, and 
therefore also spreading, till its practitioners discovered how to restore 
the fertility of the soil by manuring it with cattle dung and by letting it lie 
fallow for alternating periods. This was a more efficient alternative to the 
primitive practice of fertilizing a patch of cleared woodland with the ash 
obtained by burning the felled trees, and then leaving that season's 
field untouched till it had become covered by a second growth that 
could be felled and burnt in its turn.? Yet even this ‘slash-and-burn’, 
‘reap-and-run’ kind of agriculture was effective enough to become a 
staple source of food-supply. The Danubian Neolithic pioneers of 
agriculture in Europe in the fourth and third millennia B.C., who dis- 
covered and exploited the patches of loess soil among the European 
forests, already depended on agriculture exclusively. 

How carly in the present Post-glacial or Inter-glacial Age was 
agriculture started? The length of our vista of agriculture’s past hi 
has been doubled by the discoveries at Jericho since the end of the 
Second World War. Before that, other South-West Asian Neolithic 
sites seemed ancient. At Tepe Sialk seventeen layers of deposit, to a 
total height of ninety-one feet, had been laid down by 3000 n.c.5 At 
Tepe Gawra, near Mosul, the pre-civilizational deposit was 104 feet 
thick in twenty-six layers.® At Ras ash-Shamrah it was forty feet thick.” 
K. Kenyon, on the strength of cabon-z4 tests, dates the prete 
stage at Jarmo, in North-Eastern ‘Iraq, circa 4750 s.c. Braidwood, 
publishing in 1952 before Miss Kenyon's excavations at Jericho, con- 
sidered Jarmo to be the earlieat of the fully Neolithic village sta. 
He distinguishes five groups of these: Tepe Sialk in North Central 
Iran; Hassuna in Northern ‘Iraq; ‘Amug, Sagja Gözü and Mersina 
in Northern Syria and Cilicia; Jericho XVIL-IX; Fayyum A and 
Merimde.! He dates Hassuna circa 44008.c.;!*Fayyum A 4145 8.0. +250 
years (by a carbon-14 test); and the pre-Neolithic Natüfin stage of 
‘culture in Palestine circa 60002.c.'* Frankfort dates Tepe Sialk and also 
Hassuna in Northern ‘Iraq as early as circa 5000 B.C., and the Palestinian 
‘Nathfians about a thousand years earlier than that (thus agreeing, as 
regards the date of the Natüfan culture, with Braidwood). But these 


and all other Neolithic and immediately pre-Neolithic sites so far dis- 
covered and explored are of relatively recent origin compared with 
Jericho. 
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"The third level at Jericho corresponds to the first level at most other 
Afrasian sites,* and the first level at Jericho is 3,000 years older.* The 
end of the pre-ponery age at Jericho is dated airea sooo mc? The 
aggregate height of the layers deposited on the fell by this date is 
already forty-five feet,* and it may prove not to have been the first stage. 
‘The origins of Jericho must be not much later than the end of the 
Pleistocene (that is, the end of the Palaeolithic) Age, circa 10000 .C. 
‘The pre-pottery Neolithic settlement at Jericho may have been larger 
than the subsequent Bronze-Age town.? Its area was at least eight acres, 
and, on the basis of present-day local density of urban settlement, this 
area would imply a population of about three thousand. This settlement. 
had a massive defensive wall of large undressed stones? A still earlier, 
and also still finer, wall was found below the one first discovered."* 
A ditch, nine metres wide and three deep, has been cut out of the solid 
rock.!" "There is a tower, nine metres in diameter, with a staircase 
inside.? This tower has two outer skins, and there is astill earlier wall in 
its core." The system of defences of which the tower is part belongs to 
the earliest phase so far discovered.i* 

When one stands on the brow of Miss Kenyon’s great trench, as I did 
on 24th July, 1957, and gazes at that magnificently built tower at the 
bottom, one has the extraordinary sensation of reading the history of 
civilization, at one glance, back to a date which may be as far removed 
from the date of the beginning of civilization elsewhere circa 3000 B.C. 
as the year 3000 ym our own day. Who can deny that there was 
such a thing as civilization at Jericho at the time when the tower was 
built, if I have been right in defining civilization as a state of societ 
in which there is a minority that is Free from the task of keeping li 
going from day to day, and that therefore has leisure to think and plan 
and direct the work of the community as a whole ?*S Without the presence 
and activity of such a minority, the execution of those arduous and skil- 
ful public works is inconceivable. Therefore something that we are 
bound to call civilization existed about twice as long ago at Jericho as 
anywhere else that we know of. Yet Miss Kenyon holds'* that ‘Jericho 
cannot have been unique’. And indeed the sequel, at Jericho itself, to 
the pre-pottery stage shows that there must have been at least one con- 
temporary civilization that was not only independent but was, in at least. 
one technological respect, farther advanced. The earliest users of 
pottery at Jericho came from outside, ousted the pre-pottery population, 
and brought in the art of pottery with them ready-made."” There was a 
complete break in the history of Jericho at this stage.** Pre-pottery urban 
Jericho has no heirs. It was the later and cruder Neolithic cultures of 
‘Afrasia that developed, without a break, into the historic civilizations 
that arose in the great Afrasian river valleys circa 3000 .c.? 

‘The Afrasian inventors of agriculture turned their energies to two 
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different purposes, with two different consequences. Some of them, as 
we have seen, moved out as pioneers and won new lands for agriculture 
rrithout being stimulated to improve upon the Neolithic cultivator? 
basic technological equipment: id-stone axe, the flint-toothed 
sickle? domestic animala, the arts of spinning and weaving and pottery, 
a the primitive agricultural technique of 'elash-an , which 
people who depended on it for their livelihood to be con- 
‘ually moving on. With this equipment the great continental hinter- 
lands of the Affasian ‘Nuclear Old World? were won for agriculture as 
far afield as North-West Africa and Europe and North-West China? in 
the course of the fourth and third millennia 2.c? Other Afrasian agri- 
culturists were content to stay at home, and therefore could not remain 
content to make no improvements on their primitive equipment. In the 
Afrasian oases the fourth millennium B.C. was rich in inventions:* 
the working of copper, the making of bronze, the inventions of animal 
traction, and of wheels, bricks, and seals. Copper was already known 
to the Badarians, who were the earliest agriculturists in Upper Ej 
and E. J. Baumgartel goes so far as to say that ‘we do not know of any 


period in pre-dynastic Egypt (apart from Palacolithic times) when 
Fetal was certainly absent’? Tnventiveneas was stimulated p inter- 
course between local cultures with different ways of doing things, and 
here desiccation proved a help to Afrasian man, besides being a challenge 
to him. ‘Only in the arid zone round the Mediterranean and east thereof 
was intercourse at all rapid and extensive." Even so, the wheel, which 
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had been invented in Sumer about 3500 B.C., and had been applied 
there to traction as well as to pottery-making, was not applied to trac- 
tion in Egypt till about 1650 B.C." 

Primitive agriculture had produced no surplus of food and therefore 
no reserves for maintaining specialists. The only division of labour had 
been between men and women, and each local community had been 
self-sufficient.? The new arts that arose in the Afrasian oases during the 
fourth millennium s.c. required male specialists,* and this indicates 
that a certain surplus must by then have been accruing.’ Metallurgy 
is a full-time occupation; ‘metallurgical lore is the first approximation 
to international science'; and metallurgy destroys Neolithic self- 
sufficiency’—requiring, as it does, not only smiths, but miners, smelters, 
and carriers, ‘Potters who use the wheel are normally male specialists.” 
“By relieving women of a lot of heavy but essential tasks in the way of 
hocing, carrying burdens, and making pots’, these new male avocations 
c etallurgy, casting, ploughing, and making pottery on the wheel — 
‘cut away the economic foundations of mother-right’.!° The fourth- 
millennium masculine inventions—metallurgy, the wheel, the ox-cart, 
the pack-ass, the sailing-ship—provided the technological foundations 
for a new economic organization which could undertake a task that 
Afrasian man had not yet attempted: the reclamation, for agriculture, 
of the jungle-swamps in the great Afrasian river basins and valleys." 
"The Afrasian oasis-cultivator had already mastered the art of water- 
control on the small scale.'? "The economic organisation and social 
framework were alone deficient’, but they were indispensable, since 
without them there could be no public works," and without these the 
fourth-millennium technological inventions would not have enabled 
Afrasian man to achieve his great new enterprise. 

No doubt every technological revolution is also a social one in the 
sense that technological changes are both consequences and causes of 
social changes. R. J. Braidwood points outs that the nature of the surviv- 
ing evidence for pre-civilizational culture yields a picture in which 
technology looms too large. But, in contrast to the Neolithic revolution, 
which had been a technological one first and foremost, the civilizational 
revolution was a social and cultural one in its essence. The technological 
stages of history—food-gathering, food-production, industrialism—do 
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not correspond to its cultural stages. The Neolithic technological 
revolution in which food productor supplanted food-gathering, was 2 
technological change of the same order of magnitude and momentous- 
ness as the modern Western Industrial Revolution in which muscle- 
power was replaced by harnessed inanimate power as Man's material 
means of manufacture and locomotion? There was no comparable 
technological change during the intervening age. “The technological and 
Monet diferentes ‘betkeescelaaton end the pre-civilzational 
phases of food-production were differences of degree.’? On the other 
hand, this intervening age saw, in the emergence first of civilization 
and then of higher religion, the two greatest single cultural changes in 
human history so far. The civilizational stage of culture could not have 
been achieved if it had not been preceded by the invention of food- 
production and the other concomitant and subsequent technological 
advances that have been noticed just above. But the emergence of 
civilization was, in itself, an event on a non-technological plane. It was 
brought about by developments on the spiritual plane.* So far from 
being caused, or accompanied, by any fresh technological advance, it 
was soon followed by an arrest of the movement of 
advance that had been set going in the Neolithic technological revolu- 
tion.* Conversely, the Neolithic technological revolution had cost a 
spiritual price. It had been accompanied by an arrest of the movement of 
spiritual advance that had been set going in the technologically more 
backward Upper Palaeolithic Age. ‘The hunter's wide-ranging life had 
freed Man's spirit; agriculture made it a prisoner of the clod.’* 
“All through the Near East the best sites were reclaimed with toil” 
‘The undertaking required the production, collection, and storing of a 
large Ere lus to feed a great labour-force diverted from food- 
luction to large-scale public works bringing in no immediate return 
Tribe form of foodotuffs. This labour force had to be raised, controlled, 
and directed, Neither task would have been possible without a governing 
minority possessed of both immense ability and immense authority; 
for the task was heart-breaking as well as back-breaking, and the scale 
of it was so vast that the ordinary labourer can hardly have foreseen in 
imagination the fruits of his efforts? He must have worked in faith or 
under coercion or, more probably, have been driven by both these 
forces simultaneously. I significant tha, in both Sumer and Egypt 
at the dawn of Bie the reclaimed land is the property of a god," and 
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that this god is represented by effective economic and political institu- 
tions managed by a ruling minority. 

‘Conditions of life in a river valley or other oasis place in the hands of 
society an exceptional power for coercing its members; the community 
can refuse a recalcitrant access to water and can close the channels that 
irrigate his fields. . . . The social solidarity needed by irrigators can thus 
be imposed owing to the very circumstances that demand it.” 


It was this disciplined corporate effort, with a religious faith as its 
inspiration and with the necessary political authority and technological 
‘equipment at its command, that reclaimed the Afrasian river basins and 
valleys for agriculture. ‘Unless a markedly different rainfall and weather 
pattern could be postulated for four or five thousand B.C., which we 
doubt, extensive life in alluvial Mesopotamia would have been literally 
impossible without irrigation.” "The alluvial valleys of the great rivers 
offered a more exacting environment, but also greater material rewards 
for its exploitation. In them, Copper-Age villages turned into Bronze- 
Age cities. “The food-producing revolution was perhaps the turning- 
point in the human career, but it was through the urban revolution that 
the consequences of the turn were realised. The biggest and most 
difficult of the primary feats of civilization—the creation of the land of 
Sumer out of the marshes of the lower Tigris-Euphrates basin—was 
also the earliest. Sumer was about the size of Denmark, and by about 
2500 B.C. the yield from the crops grown on these ex-marshes was 
eighty-six-fold.* The limited enterprise of creating Upper Egypt out 
of the Lower Nile valley seems to have been achieved later—possibly to 
some extent under the stimulus of what the Sumerians had already 
accomplished. The reclamation of the Nile Delta—a task on the scale 
of the creation of Sumer—may have been completed only in the Age of 
the Egyptian Old Kingdom. If so, it will have been little earlier than the 
reclamation of the Indus valley.” The reclamation of the marshlands in 
the basins of the East Asian rivers seems to have come decidedly later.* 

Thus the reclamation of the river valleys of Afrasia for agriculture 
was in truth a response to the challenge of the progressive desiccation 
of Afrasia in the present Post-glacial or Inter-glacial Age. The cultiva- 
tion of the minor oases, which had been the first response to this 
challenge, had turned out not to be enough in itself to make Afrasia 
permanently habitable by Man under post-pluvial conditions. In the 
gnd he was confronted with a choice between emigrating, as was done 
by the pioneers who carried agriculture from Afrasia to the ends of the 
Old World, and reclaiming the Afrasian swamps, as was done eventually 
it was paresiled out among the territories of a number of independent cive and 
ach ofthese dry ate terior contained the eats ol several goda, There Ba 
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by the makers of the earliest Old-World civilizations The reclamation 
of the swamps was a permanent solution, because the new fields thus 
brought under cultivation were irrigated perennially by rivers whose 
sources rose outside the arid zone, and whose waters continually 
refertilized the soil with silt drawn by erosion from a virtually inex- 
haustible supply. In the reclaimed river valleys Man could be sure of 
making a livelihood so long as he continued to do organized and disci- 
plined hard labour. Desiccation was the challenge; the lands of Sumer 
and were the response. But this bare statement would be a 
misleading simplification of the story. It does not become intelligible 
until we have also taken account of the primitive agricultural societies 
that made the transition to the earliest of the civilizations from the 
latest of the Upper Palaeolithic food-gathering and hunting societies. 
Even higher Primitive Man lacked the technology, as well as the or- 
ganization, for coping with the jungle-swamps. Man had to put him- 
self through a transitional apprenticeship before he could venture on 
the enterprise of civilization. 

The intervention of this transitional stage between the primitive 
level of culture and the higher level that we call ‘civilization’ is not 
peculiar to the Old World; we find the same phenomenon in the history 
of the Americas. In the present chapter all that we need to do is to 
take note of this significant fact, leaving over, for the next chapter, the 
discussion of the question whether there was or was not any diffusion 
of culture, or of elements of it, from the Old World to the Americas at 
the transitional stage or at some later one. 

In 1917 a distinguished student of Middle American archaeology, 
H. T. Spinden, threw out the idea that the Neolithic stage of Old- 
World culture had a counterpart in America in an ‘Archaic’ culture 
there which had originated in Middle America and had spread thence, 
as we now know that the Neolithic culture spread from Afrasia, This 
‘Archaic’ American culture constituted a ‘platform’ on which the 
subsequent civilizations of Middle America and Peru reared themselves," 
Willey testified in 1955? that this idea of an archaic cultural sub-stratum. 
still stood, and that ‘significant portions of this constant were diffused 
widely beyond the geographical boundaries of the later civilizations’. 
In some regions, e.g. Chile and Brazil, the ‘Archaic’ culture—in 
Willeys and Phillips's transference of Spinden’s term to denote a 
transitional stage immediately preceding Spinden's ‘Archaic’—seems 
actually to have been the earliest of any, At any rate, in these two regions 
there are no surviving traces of the ‘Early Lithic that corresponds in the 
Americas to the Palaeolithic stage of culture in the Old World. 


In terms of the classification of stages of culture in the Americas 
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roposed by Willey and Phillips in 1955, Spinden's ‘Archaic’ stage was 
Fepreseated approximately by the lat phase of their “Preforsuative 
stage together with their ‘Formative’ stage. In terms of the revised 
classification proposed by them in 1958, it corresponds to their Forma- 
tive stage." In both of their classifications the term ‘Archaic’ is used to 
describe, not Spinden’s ‘Archaic’ stage, but an earlier stage immediately 
preceding it and making the transition to it from Willey's and Phillips's 
‘Lithic’ stage; the ‘Archaic’ stage of culture in the Americas, in Willey's 
and Phillips’ ‘usage of the term, would thus appear to correspond to 
the Mesolithic stage in the Old World, It is characterized by the grind- 
ing and polishing of stone tools, in addition to the use of the processes 
of percussion and pressure faking In the ‘Archaic’ culture in this 
usage of the term, tools made of bone and horn and ivory were also 
important. Fishing and shell-hunting had made sedentary life possible, 
and in the Americas in this stage, as in the Old World at the correspond- 
ing stage, food-gathering and hunting continued to be staple occupa- 
tions after agriculture had emerged.* Agriculture brought with it no 
new implements; it used those that had been used already in a gathering 
economy.* On the Pacific slope of Peru the earliest cultivators lived on 
the edges of the valleys,? as in the lower Nile valley they lived on the 
bluffs and in the lateral ravines, The Peruvian Pacific-slope rivers are, 
of course, puny compared to the Nile; but the jungle-swamps with 
which their valleys, too, were choked in their original state of nature 
proved a formidable obstacle here also. The draining and irrigation of 
the valleys themselves, as distinct from their margins, was an achieve- 
ment, here too, of the subsequent Age of Civilization.’ The emergence of 
agriculture, combined with stable settlement, technological specialization, 
and some degree of ceremonialism, are characteristic of the ‘Preforma 
tive’ stage," or, in terms of Willey’s and Phillips’ revised classifica 
tion, of the transition to the ‘Formative’ from the ‘Archaic’. At this 
transitional stage there was no functional relationship between agricul- 
ture and pottery,” and in the Americas, as in the Old World, there was a 
pre-pottery stage of agricultural culture. But some cultures of the 
‘Archaic’ type (in Willey's and Phillips's usage of the term ‘Archaic’) had 
already acquired the art of pottery-making.! It was acquired by the 
"Preformative' culture at Huaca Prieta, in Northern Peru, before its 
close, though, in its stone-work, this culture was still primitive: it was 
ignorant of both grinding and pressure-flaking."* The‘ Preformative’ (in 
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the revised terminology, "Late Archaic’) culture developed into the 
‘Formative’ gradually, not suddenly." 

The picture of American facts and events, given in the preceding 

vp on the authority of Willey and Phillips, was still maintained 
Ey thers an far on I know. at the tine of waiting in 1959. But, e hes 
been noted, Willey and Phillips had revised their terminology between 
1955 and 1938; and, already by 1955, they had, as has also been noted, 
changed the usage of the word Archaid that had been brought into 
currency by Spinden in 1917. Since these successive changes in the 
usage of terms are both confusing and important, it may be as well to 

ulate them. In 1955 Willey and Philips were already using 
‘Reha’ as a aba for Stage between their ‘Preformative’ and their 
"Early Lithic instead of using it, in accordance with Spinden's usage, to 
cover the two stages labeled by them ‘Late Preformative and ‘Forma 
tive’. In 1958 they eliminated their previous ‘Preformative’ stage and 
dinciboted is plos phases between ‘Formative’ and ‘Archaic’; and, in thei 
present classification, Spinden’s ‘Archaic’ is represented, not by their 
‘Archaic’, but by their ‘Formative’ Their language in passages quoted 
from the joint study that they published in 1955 must be revised accord- 
ingly to bring itup to date. Their 1958 classification articulates Spinden’s 
‘Archaic’ platform into two tiers: an ‘Archaic’ tier with a ‘Formative’ 
tier above it, and with the two classic pre-Columbian civilizations of the 
Americas springing from this upper tier. 

"Cultures of the Formative stage occupy a geographically central posi- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. They are found throughout much of 
Middle America and most of Andean South America.? From these areas 
they extend northward, with some lacunae, into the south-western and 
‘eastern United States, and in South America they run down the Cordillera 
a canal Clu sod carats slong thy Aesssoti eni Onhiocen drag ct 

lands,’ 


A culture of the Formative level has been identified at the mouth of the 
Amazons 

"This change of labels is less important, in itself, than one of the 
reasons for it. In their revised version of their study, Willey and Phillips 
classify less than before by material traits (e.g. types of tool and kinds of 
technique) and more by ways of life. They now equate their ‘Formative’ 
stage with village life and their ‘Classic’ stage with urban life. They still 
hold that the change from hunting and food-gathering to agriculture is 
more profound and significant than any other at any point in the whole 
ee cen 
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series of Pre-Columbian American stages of culture. But they now also 
hold! that ‘the settlement patterns, etc.—not the agriculture—are the 
effective criteria for classification’. They declare? that they ‘are not 
retreating from the position that agriculture was the principal formative 
agent in the development of “Formative” cultures, but only from a 
rigidity that makes it the indispensable agent’. 

"Therefore, we now define the New-World Formative” by the presence 
of agriculture or any other subsistence economy of comparable effective- 
ness, and by the successful integration of such an economy into well- 
established, sedentary village life.'» 


In taking up this position, Willey and Phillips have Redfield’s support. 
He has noted* that ‘a sedentary life is possible to a people who know 
nothing of agriculture or animal husbandry’. 

"Whatever criteria may be the most illuminating for defining the 
‘Formative’ stage of culture in the Americas, it looks as if this stage of 
Pre-Columbian American history, as now defined, corresponds struc- 
turally to what happened in the Old World, in the Afrasian oases, in the 
course of the fifth and fourth millennia B.C. In the Americas there was 
nothing at this stage to compare with the enormous technological 
advances that were achieved in the Old World on the eve of the genesis 
of the earliest Old-World civilizations. Nevertheless, it is evident that in 
the Americas, as in the Old World, the dawn of civilization was separated 
culturally, as well as chronologically, from the end of the Palaeolithic 
Age by a transitional series of cultures. This series straddles the ‘Archaic’ 
and the ‘Formative’ stages in terms of Willey's and Phillips's most. 
recent classification. The corresponding stages in Old-World termi- 
nology would be the ‘Mesolithic’, ‘Neolithic’, and 'Chalcolithic'. 


X. ORIGINALITY VERSUS MIMESIS 


1. STIMULUS DIFFUSION 
HAVE noted already in this volume? diat in previous parts of this 
work, I have tended to over-simplify, and hence to exaggerate, the 

contrast between original creation and ‘mimesis’, meaning the reception 

and adoption of elements of culture that have been created elsewhere 
and have reached the recipients by a process of diffusion. In 1930, when 

Twas writing volume i, the British Diffosioniss, led by W. H. Perry 

and G. Elliott Smith, had just published their rather provocative works. 

Like many other students of human affair, I reacted strongly against 

them.? In the perspective given by a further thirty years of discovery and 

discussion, the general verdict now does seem to be that they pushed 
their claims on behalf of the role of diffusion to excessive lengths; and 
their particular theory that Egypt was the centre from which civilization 
ODE ee ee m 
5 On pp. 145-8. V See the references in 1. 425, footnotei. 
7 See i sai and 425-40. 
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was diffused all over the World has now been refuted by the apparently 
well-established discovery that civilization in Egypt itself was a product 
of ‘stimulus diffusion’ from Sumer. Thus my negative reaction to the 
British Diffusionists’ theory was not mistaken. But the effect on me at 
iru met certainly to make me ‘lean over backwards’ in emphasizing 
art played by orginal creation and therefore to under estimate the 
Sola dition Ind timent Taferwardscometed this original bias. 
to some extent in volume viii, in which I have dealt with two types of 
‘contact between societies that are each other's contemporaries: the con- 
tact between a civilization and the barbarians beyond its frontiers 
(Part VIID and the contact between one civilization and another (Part 
[X). Nevertheless, I still need to reconsider the whole question in the 
light of the new knowledge and new ideas that the last thirty years have 
ht with them. P 
Neither the concept of originality nor the concept of mimesis can ever 
be dispensed with in the study of human affairs. Creation and innova- 
tion are realities, even if we cannot give a logical account of what we 
mean by these terms. If they were not realities, no changes could ever 
have occurred. And, if creation and innovation are realities, every act of 
creation and innovation must have been achieved by some agent at some 
particular point of space-time. On the other hand, if diffusion and 
mimesis were not realities too, this again would make human history 
inexplicable. If the only possible form of human action were original 
creation, a human being’s whole energies would have to be taken up, 
from birth, vo det, in willing cach pulsation of his heart and each 
inflation of his lungs. So far from this being characteristic of human 
nature, one of its distinctively human features is its capacity for learning 
and for translating what it learns into habits organized in those patterns 
of relations between people that we call ‘institutions’. Besides the 
psycho-physical heritage that Man, like all other living creatures, 
transmits to his offspring automatically and involun: 
2 cultura heritage by the social proces of teaching and 
is this second capacity that makes and keeps Man human. G. 
is therefore surely right in saying that'éifüsion and independent inven 
tion ae, after all, polar abstractions concerning complex human events, 
and the two processes work in concert"? Meanwhile, A. L. Kroeber has 
transformed our whole approach to the question by showing that an 
antithesis between two terms—originality and mimesis—does not 
cover all the phenomena. There is at least one more alternative, which 
Kroeber calls ‘stimulus diffusion’ > 
‘Stimulus diffusion might be defined as new pattern growth initiated by 
‘A goal or objective was set by some- 
culture; the originality was limited to 
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Kroeber demonstrates his case by bringing forward illustrations from the 
most diverse fields of human activity. Since then his new concept bas 
been employed to account for the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization as 
a creative response to a stimulus received from the Sumeric Civilization. 
IE this explanation of the origin of the Egyptiac Civilization had come 
from the Assyriologists, it might perhaps have been dismissed as being 
just an amusing example of academic imperialism. But it has been put 
forward by the Egyptologists themselves, and therefore has presumably 
found favour on its merits. One of its merits is its possible applicability 
to other cases. In the Egyptiac case it is supported by definite archaeo- 
logical evidence; but, even without the support of this, it might also 
throw light on the origins of civilization in the Indus basin and in China. 

stimulus from the Sumeric World may have struck the spark here too. 
Similarly, in the Americas, the Andean Civilization may have arisen 
through stimulus diffusion from Middle America. Kroeber's fruitful 
idea may even eventually help to solve the hotly debated problem of 
the extent and influence of the Pre-Columbian cultural relations between 
the Americas and the Old World. 

Kroeber himself draws one conclusion that is of great importance. 
“Independent origins are not necessarily proved because we are unable 
to prove specific connexion by ic historical documents." The 
hypothesis of the common psychie structure of mankind—the so-called 
uniformity of human nature—is no explanation of specific cultural 
manifestations.* Where strikingly similar cultural manifestations recur, 
and specially where a number of them recur in association, the pre- 
sumption is that there is an historical link between the several cases: 
that js to say, that one case only is original and that the rest are deriva- 
tive. Since it would be difficult to produce evidence that would rule out 
this possibility, the independent origin of similar cultural and social 
phenomena is difficult to establish conclusively, even in cases where all 
the positive evidence hitherto brought forward in support of the hypo- 
thesis of diffusion has proved unconvincing. 


2. THE GENESIS OF THE EGYPTIAC CIVILIZATION 


‘The style of the Egyptiac Civilization was unquestionably distinc- 
tive, and this in all facets of cultural and social life: art, architecture, 
writing, religion, government. Yet there is convincing evidence that this 
distinctive style took shape suddenly? under a stimulus from an alien 
style, the Sumerian, which was equally distinctive and which had taken 
shape, not suddenly, but gradually, in a series of stages of which the 
record has now been recovered by the progress of archaeological dis- 
covery in ‘Iraq. The period during which the Egyptiac Society was 
open to Sumeric influences was short, but it was crucial. It not only saw 
the formation of the distinctive. cultural style, a style that was. 
to maintain itself for more than three thousand years; it also saw the. 
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reclamation of the lower Nile valley for agriculture, and the political 
unification of this reclaimed land of Upper Egypt with the still mostly 
unreclaimed Delta in a united kingdom. The opening of Egyptian 
hearts and minds to Sumeric influences began only towards the end 
of the latest pre-dynastic period, the so-called ‘Nakida I’ or ‘Gerzean’; 
and this state of receptivity came to an end soon after the establishment 
of the First Dynasty. In the meantime this exceptionally receptive mood 


artistic motifs for instance, 
—and the art of writing? The build of ship, taken together with the 
robability that the Nile Delta remained an impassable swamp until 
ir on in the Age of the Old Kingdom, is the most significant pointer to 
the route by which these Sumeric influences may have reached Upper 
Egypt. ‘In Egypt, signs of contact with Sumer almost cease after 
Narmer’s reign; and, since contact with Syria increased rather than 
diminished during the First Dynasty, it seems unlikely that the Mesopo- 
{amin influences reached Egypt from the Nort—though it is true 
that it is no far cry from Byblos, on the Phoenician coast, with which 
was trading from the time of the Old Kingdom onwards, to Brak, 
on the River Khabur in Mesopotamia,’ where a Sumeric temple had 
been founded in the Protoliterate Age of Sumeric history. Frankfort con- 
jectarest that the place where the Egyptians encountered the Sumeric 
‘Civilization may have been a common source of frankincense somewhere 
in South Arabia. 

Whatever the route, the reality of the contact seems to be indubitable. 
“The strongest evidence . . is supplied by three cylinder seals shown by 
their very material and by their designs to have been made in Mes 
tamia during the second half of the Protoliterate period, but foun 
Egypt. ‘In view of [the] great variety of detailed resemblances, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the earliest monumental brick architec- 
ture of Egypt was inspired by that of Mesopotamia, where it had a long 
previous history.” But the most remarkable evidence is in the field of 
writing. In Sumer the gradual evolution of the Sumeric script can be 
traced from its very beginnings, and ‘it has been customary to postulate 
prehistoric antecedents for the Egyptian script, but this hypothesis has 
nothing in its favour. 
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“In the annals of the kingdom (which happen to survive in a version of 
the Fifth Dynasty), events are recorded only from the First Dynasty on- 
wards, a fact suggesting that no records of earlier times existed. . . . But 
the writing which appeared without antecedents at the beginning of the 
First Dynasty was by no means primitive. It has, in fact, a complex 
structure, It includes three different classes of signs: ideograms, phonetic 
signs, and determinatives. This is precisely the same state of complexity 
that had been reached in Mesopotamia at an advanced stage of the Pro- 
toliterate period. There, however, a more primitive stage is known in the 
earliest tablets, which used only ideograms.’* 


Frankfort reasonably concludes that the Egyptiac script cannot have 
been invented without knowledge of the Sumeric, but he hastens to 
add? that ‘the Egyptians did not copy the Mesopotamian system 
slavishly; they were merely stimulated to develop a script of their own, 
once the notion that language could be rendered graphically had been 
conveyed’. 

Baumgartel, too, points out? that 


‘only at the end of Nakida II [the Gerzean period], shortly before the rise 
of the dynasties, do we find writing established in Egypt also [i.e. as well as 
in Sumer]. The system employed is too similar to that of the Sumerian 
script to make an independent origin likely, yet the repertory of signs is 
derived entirely from the surroundings of the Nakida II people. There 
no evidence of a gradual development of script in Egypt, as there is in 
Mesopotamia. The system appears from the first ready-made, much the 
same as it was throughout Egyptian history." 


Baumgartel holós* that ‘certain hieroglyphs originally had Semitic 
values, to which were later added the commonly used names of the 
objects represented’. ‘It follows’, she concludes, ‘that the Nakada II 
people spoke a Semitic language different from that of the Nakida I 
people’, whose language, in her opinion, was Hamitic. As she sees it,* 
the Nakada II people were Asiatic invaders who brought in with them 
painted pottery and a blade technique of stone-working in place of their 
local predecessors’ bifacial technique.” She points out that in Sumer the 
blade technique was the predominant one.* Frankfort is more guarded 
in his judgement. 

“It would [he sums up)? be an error to see the birth of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion as a consequence of contact with Mesopotamia. The signs of change 
accumulating towards the end of the Predynastic Age are too numerous, 
and the outcome of the change is too emphatically Egyptian, in its general 
character and its particulars, to allow us to speak of derivation or depend- 
ence... We observe that Egypt, in a period of intensified creativity, 
became acquainted with the achievements of Mesopotamia; that it was 
stimulated; and that it adapted to its own rapid development such 
2 Ibid, p. 107. 3 In op. cit, p, 48. 
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elements as seemed compatible with its efforts. It mostly transformed 
what it borrowed and after a time rejected even these modified deriva- 
tions. 


It will be seen that the role of Sumeric influence in the genesis of the 
Egyptiac Civilization, as described by Frankfort in this passage, is a 
classic illustration of Kroeber's concept of ‘stimulus diffusion’. 


3. THE GENESIS OF THE INDUS CULTURE 


Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures in the adj 
Iran. [t would seem to have entered the Ind 


of the Indus Culture is that it, too, was brought to a head by the in- 
fluence of the Sumeric Civilization on some people who, like the 
‘Gerzean’ (aliar Nakida TI) invaders of Upper Egypt, were within 
Sumer's cultural range, and who, in response to this stimulus, created 
an independent civilization of their own in a new country that they 
brought into existence by reclaiming a hitherto virgin tract of jungle- 
swamp. In the case of the Indus Culture, however, we lack the archaeo- 
logical ‘evidence which substantiates the parallel hypothesis in the 
Egyptiae case. Above all, the Indus script still remains undeciphered, 

at we do not yet know, as we do know about the Egyptiac script, 
how it compares in point of structure with the Sumeric script. We do 
know that, after the establishment of the Indus Culture in the Indus 
basin about half-way through the third millennium B.C., there was 
commercial contact between it and the Sumeric World, Seals inscribed 
in the Indus script have been found in ‘Iraq on Sumeric sites. This 
archaeological evidence for subsequent intercourse does not, however, 
throw light on the question whether the Sumeric Civilization exerted 
any stimulus on the Indus Culture in its formative stage. Still less does 
it throw light on the question of the region in Afrasia from which the 
founders of the Indus Culture originally came. 


4. THE GENESIS OF CIVILIZATION IN CHINA 


‘Today China, like the Indus valley, ‘Iraq, and Egypt, is an agricul- 
tural country in which the bulk of the produce comes from drained and 
irrigated land that has been reclaimed from the primaeval swamps of 
great river valleys, and in which the greater part of the population works 
and lives on these reclaimed fields. Present-day China is, in economic 
terms, virtually identical with the lower basin of the Yellow River, 
the basin of the Hwai River, the lower basin of the Yangtse, together 
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with its upper basin in Szechwan, and the basins of the East and West 
rivers, opening on to the south-west coast. In the first volume of this 
book I assumed that, in China, history had followed the same course as 
in the other three regions, above-mentioned, in which the present-day 
basis of economic life is, as in present-day China, a system of agricul- 
ture based on water-control. I assumed that in China, as in these three 
other regions, the reclamation of the river-valley swamps had been the 
economic aspect of the local genesis of civilization. I had thought of 
civilization as being a state of society in which there is a ruling minority 
that is exempt from the common tasks of food-production and techno- 
logy, on which the majority of the human race have hitherto had to 
spend all their working time in order to keep life going. I had supposed 
that in China, as elsewhere, this leisured class, which is the distinctive 
index of civilization, had been coeval with the reclamation of the 
swamps. These had been reclaimed under its direction, and at the same 
time this achievement had brought with it the surplus of food production 
which had made it possible for society to support a governing class that 
did not have to take its share in mankind’s daily work. 

"This picture of the genesis of civilization in China was not my private 
fancy. It was the established doctrine of the official Chinese account of 
Chinese history that began to take shape in the time of Confucius 
(oivebet circa 531-479 B.c) and that finally crystallized in the hands of 
the father of ‘Chinese history, Ssu-ma Chien (vehat circa 149- 

1.) In this tradition the reclamation of the swamps in the river 
asins of China was attributed to a legendary culture-hero, Yü the 
Great. Yü was eventually taken to have been « human being who hed 
founded the pre-Shang Hsia dynasty. The historicity of this dynasty 
has not been confirmed, up to date, as the historicity of the Shang 
dynasty has been, by the pi of archaeological discovery. In 
making Yü the founder of the Hsia dynasty, the authors of the official 
legend were intending to imply that he was the creator of civilization 
in China. The official legend, after maintaining itself for not much less 
than two thousand years, has now been exploded, partly by archaeo- 
logical discovery and partly by a critical examination of the earliest 
surviving Chinese literature. It appears that, in the early Chou period, 
Yü was held to be, not a human being, but a god, who had made the 
earth rise above the surface of the water. The Chinese official legend 
has now been recognized to be unhistorical. Yet the idea that the re- 
clamation of the swamps and the beginning of civilization in China were 
coeval, and were, in fact, simply two facets of a single event, was retained 
by as great and as recent a modern Western Sinologist as H. Maspéro- 
Tt was on Maspézo’s authority? that I equated the genesis of civilization 
in China with a response to a particular physiographical challenge— 
the challenge of the swamps—that admittedly accounts for the genesis 
of civilization in the Indus valley, Sumer, and Egypt. 

Meanwhile, within the last thirty years, the traditional picture of the 

? See p. 278. 

5 J Needham, in a letter to me of » 1958. 
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genesis of civilization in China, which Maspéro rationalized, has come 
under fire. It has been suggested that the reclamation of the river-valley 
swamps, which is the dominant factor in China's present-day economic 
configuration, did not come at the beginning of the history of civiliza- 
tion in China but has been a gradual achievement and a comparatively 
late one. It is now suggested that the origins of civilization in China, on 
their technological and economic side, are more like its origins i 

in the valleys of the Indus, the 
Euphrates, and the Ni 


P. M. Roxby! has put forward the thesis that 
“the essential geographical element in the rise of early Chinese civilization 
would seem to have been the existence of an almost continuous west-east. 
belt of relatively forest-free and fertile loess soil, initially favourable, in 
spite of some handicaps, which admittedly may have acted as a spur, to 
agricultural development, and also open on its continental side to the 
entry of fresh cultural stimulus from Western Asia. 


‘The primary loess of the western highlands has to be distinguished 
from the redeposited and per teed of to oes plains.) The 
loess is thick in Kansu, round Lanchow, and westward along the Kansu 
corridor.* North-westward it stops at what is now the line of the Great 
Wall, and there is also no loess south of the Tsin-ling Range; but the 
redeposited loess does extend south-eastward into southern Honan and 
eastward as far as Kai-féng.* There are, indeed, two belts of redeposited 
loess between the western and the Shantung highlands.’ The more 
northern part of the Eastern Plain, corresponding to the modern pro- 
vince of Hopeh, was originally occupied by rivers and swamps.* ‘But 
the central portion of the Great Plain, lying between this Hopeh basin 
in the north and the swamps of the lower Hwai in the south, is much 
higher. It has been the scene of maximum sedimentation by the Yellow 
River where it emerges from the Tung-Kwan gorge.” Roxby labels 
this comparatively high ground ‘the Honan Water-Parting’. It closely 
coincides with the more northerly of the two bands of redeposited loess 
that extend across the Eastern Plain.'? Following V. K. Ting, Roxby 
notes"? that the loess is essentially a valley-filling deposit and is not 
sufficiently hard to obstruct drainage, so that in the loess belt there 
cannot have been swamps of the kind that filled the alluvial plains. Ting 
maintains that the loess area has always been a semi-steppe and that 
there has never been any forestation there; and Roxby, too, holds"? 
that, in Northern China, there was almost certainly no post-glacial pine- 

forest phase of the kind that impeded agriculture in Europe. 
“All this applies, of course, primarily to the loessial plateaux of the west, 
but in large measure also to the Honan Water-Parting extending east- 
+ In “The Terrain of Barly Chinese Civilization’, in p, tbe quarterly journal 
at Aoi 2 (aches, sabre te Gp- cinder: 
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wards towards the foothills of the Shantung highlands and particularly to 
the higher western margins of the Plain and the headwaters of the Hwai. 
"This extension is postulated in the important generalisation of Dr. Ting 
that “this continuous semi-steppe stretching from the sea to Turkestan, 
free from both forest and marsh and favourable to agriculture and to 
wheeled vehicles, made early settlement and continuous diffusion of 
culture possible’ 


‘The waist of the plain, between the Shansi and Shantung highlands, 
mostly consists of calcareous alluvium, alluvioloess, with only small 
patches of saline alluvium.? 

‘It is an unleached soil of great fertility, and both the re-sorting process 
of the wind and human agency can expose new surfaces, producing much 
the same effects as the renewal of the soil by the Nile foods. The loess in 
all its direct and indirect effects must be reckoned as a positive factor of 
the greatest importance in the environment of the Yellow River basin, In 
contrast, the non-lime-accumulating soils and the semi-tropical climate of 
the Yangtse basin were essentially favourable to marsh and forest, That 
must indeed have been real jungle, as all the references to it in the Tribute 
of Yo, and the name Ch'u (meaning jungle-land) of the first important 
Chinese or semi-Chinese principality which developed in it, suggest. The 
‘Yangie region was very far from being “gracious” to the early cultivators, 
It required many centuries of human before it became the fertile 
region which it is to-day.» 


"The non-calcareous alluvium and rice paddy-fields of the middle and 
lower Hwai valley and the saline alluvium soils of the coastal regions 
north and south of Shantung likewise ‘indicate areas of former swamp, 
and much of the saline alluvium has only recently been reclaimed and 
put under cultivation'.* 

By what stages, then, did the Chinese World's agricultural centre of 
gravity shift from the loess lands, where rainfall agriculture could be 
practised without any preliminary task of clearing forests or 
Swamps, to the forme ewamp-lands in the river which have been 
reclaimed at some date between the dawn of Chinese history and the 
modern age? J. Needham suggests that che establishment of water- 
control in China began ‘Age, and that the most important 
features were ook mot the reclamation of swarny swamp land by drainage 
but rather the impounding of run-off water from hill valleys in tanks, 
the digging of navigation canals, and the building of dykes along the 
great rivers. Perhaps the earliest record is a reference to the irrigation of 
rice-felds in a sor ag inthe Sh Ching which may date from the eighth 
century 3.c. The first dykes along the lower course of the Yellow River 
sects have besa Bele dot "e first half of the seventh century 1.. 
by Duke Hwan of Ch'i, The earliest known irrigation tank, the Anféng 
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"T'ang in the present-day province of Anhui, which eventually watered 
six million acres of land, is said to have been constructed in the sixth 
century B.C. by the government of the state of Ch'u. The Hung Kou 
(Canal of the Wild Geese), linking the Yellow River, at a point near 
Kai-féng, with the Pien River, may have been dug about soo .c. In 
483 n.c. King Fu Ch'ai of Wu dug the Han Kou canal to link the Hwai 
River with the Yangtse. In the fourth century 3.c. the Chang River was 
diverted to flow into the Wei River instead of flowing into the Yellow 
River. In the third century 2.c. in Szechwan an artificial arm of the River 
Min was carried through a cutting in a mountain-side to irrigate a great 
areain the Ch'éngtu plain. These notices, which I owe to Dr. Needham's 
kindness, indicate that in China the establishment of water-control was 
a gradual process, as it may have been in Sumer and in the Nile Delta, 
in contrast to its apparently sudden establishment in Upper Egypt and 
perhaps also in the fadus valley. This is the physiographical background 
to the genesis of civilization in China. 

China has yielded relics of the late Neolithic stage of culture, butnone 
of the middle or the early stage." The oldest Neolithic culture in China 
is the Painted Pottery Culture. It extended as far east as Honan, and has 
been labelled with the name of a site at Yang Shao in that province; but 
it seems to have started earlier and lasted longer in Kansu, and its 
affinities are with Neolithic cultures in Transcaspia (at Anau), in South- 
West Asia, and in the Danube basin? This Yang Shao culture never 
‘occupied Sbantung and, in its lodgements in the Eastern Plain, it 
succumbed to a later and more advanced Neolithic culture, the Black 
Pottery Culture,* using the potter's wheel, which is labelled with the 
name of a site at Ch'eng Tzi Yui, east of Tsinan.* The sequence of 

fang Shao Painted Pottery Neolithic Culture, 
Ch'eng Lungshan) Black Pottery Neolithic Culture, 
Shang Bronze Age Culture At each stage the range. of domestic 
animals increased. ‘The Painted Pottery people had only pigs, dogs, and 
cattle; the Black Pottery people had also sheep and horses. The Shang 
had also buffaloes and goats. The Shang had two breeds of pig, and they 
hunted many kinds of game (they were passionate hunters, in contrast to 
thei Neolithic predecesors of both phase)” The Black Pottery Cultore 
site at Cheng Ti Yui was a rectangular walled city, measuring 450 by 
390 metres,* with walls of pounded earth.” This latest Neolithic culture 
in China had in common with the succeeding Bronze-Age Shang 
Culture these pounded earth walls, tripods of the ‘li? shape, horses, 
cattle, white pottery made of porcelain clay, and divination bones 


Civilization, p. 121. 
Chi, op. cit, p. 13. 
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(though, in the Black Pottery Age, these were not inscribed).' The Shang 
pottery technique was a continuation of the Black Pottery technique; the 
Black Pottery Culture ‘li’-shaped tripods set the pattern for the sub- 
sequent Shang bronze sacrificial vessels; and Creel sees in the Black 
Pottery Culture the link between the Neolithic Age and the Bronze Age 
in China.? Moreover, the area occupied by the Shang Culture, before 
the removal of the capital to Anyang cirea. 1384 B-C., seme to have 
coincided with the area previously occupied by the Black Pottery 
Culture—unlike the course of events in Afrasia, where the passage from 
Neolithic-Chalcolithic cultures to Bronze Age civilizations was accom- 
panied by a change of location from the oases to the river valleys. On the 
Other hand, Li Chi lays stress? on the discontinuity between the Black 
Pottery Culture and the Shang Culture. He names* six features of the 
Shang Culture that were innovations: a new development of the pottery 
industry; the use of bronze for casting tools, weapons, and sacrificial 
vessels; the possession of a highly developed system of writing; chamber 
Tee and human sacrifices, the use of chariots; and advanced stone 


the it of the s 
on the Shang oracle bones.: Conventionalized ideograms predominat 
and, though some characters are borrowed for phonetic use, the Chinese 

redecessors, held back from 
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out of the Neolithic Black Pottery Culture, which was, itself, apparently, 
less dependent on western influences than the older Neolithic Painted 
Pottery Culture? Braidwood considers it to be non-proven that 
civilization in Eastern Asia is an independent development. Then was 
the Shang Culture imported, ready-made, by invaders from abroad? 
If it was, was it brought in from the west or from the south, or partly 
from each of these two quarters? Or was ita local creation under inspira- 
tion from outside? These several possible explanations are not mutually 
exclusive, and perhaps the truth is to be found in a combination of them. 

Rice seems to have been cultivated in Northern Honan as early as the 
Painted Pottery phase of the Neolithic Age, though at this stage without 
being accompanied by the buffalo.* Rice cultivation implies irrigation. 
It also implies an origin in the south.? According to Coon there is a 
consensus among botanists that rice, both wet and dry, was first cul- 
tivated somewhere in the tropical monsoon forests, and he raises the 
question whether the invention of agriculture in South China and South- 
East Asia may not have been independent of its invention in Afrasia.s 
Rice, as well as wheat and millet, was cultivated by the Shang people in 
the Anyang period. They also had the water buffalo, though it was less 
common than ordinary cattle.” Theadditional breed of pig possessed by 
the Shang people, sus vittatus, was also of southern origin, in contrast to 
the original Chinese pig, which came from the north! ‘The Shang 
people's cowrie shells and pottery must also have come from the south. * 

cover, the nearest sources of tin for Shang bronze, with its high tin 
content, were in Yunnan and Malzya.'* 

Tt thus looks as if elements of culture had seeped into the birth-place 
of the Neolithic and Bronze-Age cultures of China, on the Honan 
Water-Parting, from the south as well as from the west, and this from 
the beginning of the local Neolithic Age, some time in the third mil- 
lennium s.c. This southern source of culture in Northern China is 
mysterious in the present state of our knowledge. It is easy to see how 
cultural influences originating in Afrasia could have reached China from 
the north-west. But, to the south and south-west, the nearest centre 
of civilization to North China was the Indus valley, and the obstacles to 
the radiation of culture from there to China by an all-tropical route, 
south of the Tibetan plateau, were enormous. South-East Asia was one 
of the latest parts of the Old World to be brought within the Oikoumené. 
The civilizations of India and China did not make contact in that quarter 
till the second century of the Christian Era, about 250 years later than the 
date of their earliest meeting via the steppes and oases of Central Asia. 
The southern provenance of important elements in the civilization of 
China seems to be unquestionable, but it presents us with a baffling 
problem. 

E R, J. Braidwood: The Near Bast and the Foundations of Civilisation, pp. 2-1. 
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5. THE GENESIS OF THE ANDEAN CIVILIZATION 


‘The style of the Andean Civilization—if we use the word ‘style’ in the 
broadest sense to cover cultural activities of all kinds—is as distinctive as 
the style of the Egyptiac Civilization. Yet in this case, as in that, the 
archaeological evidence suggests that this distinctive civilization came to 
birth under the stimulus of a different, and equally distinctive, civiliza- 
tion with whose domain it was not immediately contiguous, though the 
domains of both civilizations were contained in one geographically con- 
tinuous Oikoumend in which the intervening regions were at a transi- 
tional sage of culture. In the Americas the civilization that played the 
zole of the Sumeric civilization in the Old World was the Middle 
American Civilization, and the transitional culture that was the Middle 
American and Andean civilizations’ common platform—from which 
rose like two peaks'—was the one that Spinden labelled ‘Archaic’ 
that Willey and Phillips now label ‘Formative’ 
The evidence linking Middle America and Peru is in the sphere of 
culture contact, not of style;* and ‘the story is obviously not one of 
diffusion alone" 


"In style and patterning the arts and institutions of the two areas are 

ite distinct. This distinctiveness is more pronounced in the Classic and 

stclassic cultures than in those of the Formative. There is little question 
but what styles and patterns resulted from local creativeness and inventive- 
ness in each area and within smaller regions of each area.'* 


There is no good evidence of diffusion between Middle America 
and Peru before about 1000 2.c.;5 but it does seem to have oc- 
curred during the last millennium B.c. During this period the main 
movement seems to have been from north to south, considering that the 
Formative cultures arose earlier in Middle America than in Peru? and 
that the development of culture at the southern end of the Pacific coast 
of Peru lagged several centuries behind its development at the northern 
end. The most convincing single proof of Middle America's priority is 
to be found in the history of the diffusion of maize, which eventually 
became the staple crop of all agricultural societies in America living in 
climatic and physiographical conditions that allowed of maize being 


cultivated. It may be true that pre-maize root-crop horticulture was 
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invented in. Peru, at the north-western end of the Peruvian coust;! but. 
‘sedentary agriculture-based village life and well-developed ceramics 
have been dated back to 1500 B.c. in Middle America. . and cultivated 
maize is considerably earlier than this. Willey and Phillips raise the 
question: ‘Was the challenge of unfavourable environment a significant 
factor in the development of early maize culture? The earliest known 
Preformative? developments are in semi-arid regions. According to 
J. A. Mason, the carbon-14 test dates maize found in Bat Cave, New 
Mexico, to as early as 3650 B.C., with a margin of error of--290 years. 
And maize pollen found in the valley of Mexico, 200 feet below the 
surface, must be at least 60,000 years old.* The domestication of maize 
yas taking pensa in San. in West Central New Mexico, by about. 
3000 1.c/ It was ted in Middle America by 2500 B.c.? But 
maize does not che Peru—not even in Northern Peru—till after 
the end of the Huaca Prieta Age, that is to say till after about 1250 3.0 
In Northern Peru in the Virú valley the carbon-14 test indicates that 
piain pottery came in about tao 3.6, and maie perhaps not til about 
3 or perhaps even not till about 715 B.C., which appears to be the 
E CA mean date for the Capisalque phase of North Peruvian 
coastal culture. 

Maize cultivation and the art of pottery are not the only elements of 
culture that appear to have been diffused from Middle America to the 
Andean World during the last millennium a.c. The idea of the platform 
‘mound seems to have been diffused in this direction between 1000 and 
500 B.C." Rocker-stamped decoration of pottery appears in Mexico circa 
1000-500 B.C. and in North-West Peru circa 700 8.c."* Rocker-stamy 
decoration and the platform mound and maize appear in North-West 
Peru simultaneously.’ The diffusion of 'resist-dye' painting is another 
ample: 7* In general, during the last millennium. batra 
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been a diffusion of the Middle American Formative stage culture of 
Tlatilco, on the Mexican plateau near the present-day Mexico City, to 
Chavín, in the north-western highlands of the Andean World, as well as 
to the north-west coast of Peru in the Cupisnique (Coastal Chavín) 
phase of culture there. There are geographical links between Tlatilco 
and Chavin in Honduras at Playa de los Muertos in the Ulua Valley and 
on the Babahoyo River in coastal Ecuador. Among the features shared 
with the Tlatilco culture by the Chavin and Cupisnique cultures, Willey 
mentions? (in addition to the rocker-stamped decoration) incised colour 
zones in pottery decoration, stirrup-spouted vessels, pottery stamps, 
whistling jars, the jaguar motif, and a concept of dualism. On the other 
hand, there is no parallel in the Tlatilco culture to the massive buildings 
at Chavín, and none in the Chavín culture to the Tlatilco culture's 
pottery figurines.* 

The technique of making figurines in moulds seems to have spread 
from the Teotihuacán Classic culture of Middle America to the Andean 
World early in the first millennium of the Christian Era. Willey con- 
jectures* that the mould technique may have travelled by sea from 

iddle America to Ecuador. And it seems certain that a sea-passage, 
based on ports on the north-west coast of Ecuador, was at least one of 
the routes by which metallurgy was diffused to Middle America from 
the Andean World.” 


6. WHAT WERE THE EXTENT AND THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PRE- 
COLUMBIAN CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE OLD WORLD 
AND THE AMERICAS? 


It seems certain that the first human occupants of the Americas came, 
like their successors, from the Old World, and that this happened at what 
isa relatively late date in the time-scale of Old-World human history. In 
the Americas no trace has been found of anthropoid apes, and none of 
any kinds of hominid other than homo sapiens. The predominant type of 


1 G. H, S. Bushnell: Pera, pp. $2°%3- 2 Ibid, p. 
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pre-Columbian hono sapiens inthe Americas is Proto- Mongoloid, but 
the oldest skulls found in the Americas are dolichocephalic, of an 
Australoid-Melanesoid type.! These various pre-Columbian representa- 
tives of homo sapiens entered the Americas via Alaska, during the latest 
(so far) of the glaciations, In that age, sea-level may have been 300 feet 
lower than it is now. The present Behring Straits will have been an 
isthmus. And the geological evidence indicates that this isthmus and the 
Mackenzie River basin were unglaciated at the time.* ‘Early migration 
southward from Alaska was mainly in the intermontane and High Plains 
"corridors" on either side of the Rocky Mountains." Along the Pacific 
coast of North America remains dating back to the ‘Lithic’ Age are 
relatively rare. They are also rare in Peru and Bolivia. In South 
America ‘Lithic’ remains are concentrated in temperate and arid areas— 
perhaps because these provided better hunting The earliest human 
entrants into the Americas from the Old World brought their Old- 
World Palaeolithic tools with them. The carbon-14 test gives an antiquity 
of 9,090 years to a pair of sandals found in a cave in Oregon, and an 
antiquity of 8,639 years for the human occupation of a cave near the 
southern tip of South America.’ On the High Plains of central and 
southern North America the date of "Early Lithic (Le. late Pleistocene 
and carly Post-Pleistocene) remains is circa 8000-4000 B.C. ‘Early 
Lithic’ remains astride the Straits of Magellan are dated, by the carbon- 
14 test, 6688 B.C., with a margin of error of +450 years? Willey and 
Phillips date the Lithic Age in the Americas circa 20000-5000 B.C. ‘By 
goo ne, or before, Man had found his way over most of the New 
orld.’ In fact, as C. S. Coon puts it,"* a single migration across the 
Behring Straits in the Fourth Glacial Age suffices to explain the human 
‘occupation of all the Americas except the Eskimo region by about 
000 B.C. 
This fret chapter of the history of Man in the Americas is not contro- 
versial. The controversies arise over the question of later contacts, and 
the related question whether such contacts, if they occurred, were made 
by sea across the breadth of the Pacific Ocean and whether, if so, the 
traffic was one-way or was reciprocal. 

Braidwood holds} that civilization has arisen independently in two 
places: the Tigris-Euphrates basin and the New World. Kroeber, too, 
judges" that, 

‘all in all’ the Americas’ ‘culture has evidently both developed and crystal- 
lised independently of that of the [Old-World] Oikoumené. The New 
World possesses its own heartland of civilization, stretching from Central 
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Mexico to somewhat beyond Peru. ‘The axis of this cultural Nuclear 
America is oriented without reference to that of the ancient Oikoumené. 
Tt is both well separated from it and pointed in a different direction." 


In Kroeber's view! the histories of the Old-World civilizations and 
the New-World civilizations ‘are not, as far as we can see, parts of a 
single plot. Resemblances are either analogies instead of homologies; oz, 
where they are the latter, they are also disjecta membra. Willey, too, holds? 
that Nuclear America, to the best of our knowledge, ‘stands clearly 
apart and essentially independent from the comparable culture core of 

‘Old World’. Nuclear America and the Old-World Oikoumené are 
lel cultural structures. ‘Within each, diverse civilizations (or styles) 
ave sprung up as unique re-workings of a common cultural content 
held within the Oikoumené. As Kroeber secs it,* the independence of 
the Pre-Columbian American civilizations is made probable by the 
absence, in them, of iron, wheels, ploughs, the usual grains and domestic 
animals, stringed instruments, ordeals, and proverbs. In plough-agri- 
culture Kroeber sees* a specific cultural pattern, which is unlikely to 
have been invented more than once. He does not feel the same about 
agriculture itself, and he points out that the pattern of agriculture in the 
Americas and in the Old World is not the same. Kroeber's view on this 
int is shared by J. A. Mason. More than a hundred food plants, 
notes? were cultivated in the Americas, and, 


‘of these, only very few, such as gourds, cotton, sweet potatoes, possibly 
plantains, peanuts, and coconuts, have close enough relatives in the Old 
‘World to suggest importation (and the sweet potato almost certainly was 
of American origin); the great majority have no foreign congeners, but 
rather close wild relatives in America.’ 


‘That bronze should have been invented twice over—once in Sumer 
and then independently in the Andean highlands—is surprising, if true. 
Kroeber submits” that, all the same, it seems probable that bronze was 
invented independently in the New World when one takes into con- 
sideration all the associated data, such as the shapes and uses of the 
objects made of it. He notes* that the Sumerians and the Chinese used 
their bronze for making swords and ritual vessels and that the Andeans 
did not. 

Neither Kroeber nor Willey seeks to deny that there was some diffu- 
sion of elements of culture from the Old World to the Americas in the 
Post-Palaeolithic Age. Willey states his position as follows: 


“I am unconvinced of the linkages of style, in art and architecture, 
which have been advanced (Heine-Geldern and Eckholm 1951; Eckholm 
1953). On the other hand, certain technical inventions, modes, or complex 
features do argue for pre-Columbian contact.’ 

2 "Tbe Prehistoric Civilizations of Nuclear Medien 
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"The Early Lithic and Archaic reflect a general situation of marginal 
dependence on the Old World," Willey and Phillips consider? the 
possibility that the ‘Archaic’ culture of the Americas may have been 
derived from Northern Eurasia, ‘The culture of the north-west coast of 
North America appears to be ‘Archaic’ in all its phases;? and here 
‘Asiatic and possibly Oceanic influences played a more decisive role than 
those from more southerly parts of the North American continent’.+ 
Kroeber notes? that northern North America has received by import 
from Asia a number of non-mutually related items: e.g. the composite 
bow, slat-armour, conical tents, scapulomancy, bear rituals, the shaman- 
tambourine drum, the magic flight story, and so on. But, in his 
view this indicates that North America was not a passage-way for 
historic continuity between the Old-World Oikoumené and Nuclear 
‘America. North America has not played the transmissional role that has 
been played by Turkestan. The same point is made in another form by 
Willey and Phillips.” As they put it, the fact of diffusion ‘does not deny 
that the cultures of human societies are integrated functioning wholes 
rather than random assemblages of elements, but it does negate the 
theory that such cultures, or institutions within cultures, are necessarily 
transmitted as integrated wholes’. 

Willey and Phillips also insist? that the independence of the pre- 
Columbian American civilizations increased pari passu with their de- 
velopment. 

“With the Preformative? . . . we begin to reckon with elements that have 
no specific Old-World parallels. . . . Asiatic influences may have continued 
to filter through from the North, or directly across the Pacific, but these 
influences were never again paramount except on the periphery of the 
North American continent, Leaving aside the important but unresolved. 
question of whether or not trans-Pacific influences were significant forces 
in the rise of American agricultural civilizations, iere can be no doubt 
that the Nuclear American centers (Middle America to Peru) were cul- 
turally dominant in the later stages of New World development.’ 


"These general considerations, put forward by Kroeber, Willey, and 
Phillips, seem decisive. They hold good in the face of evidence that par- 
ticular elements of culture were diffused from the Old World to the 
Americas and also, in a much smaller number of instances, in the 
‘opposite direction. The evidence cited for these cultural contacts and 
interchanges looks as if it were very uneven in value. There are sweeping 
dogmatic assertions that can be discounted, but there are also well- 
attested facts that cannot be explained away, and some of these are 
enigmas in our present state of knowledge. The difficulty of the problem 

+ Willey and Phillips: Method and Theory in American Archaeology, IT (1955) 
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has been accentuated by the results of the application of the carbon-14 
test in the field of Pre-Columbian American archaeology. This has con- 
sistently set back the dates of the earlier phases of Pre-Columbian 
‘American history as compared with the previous datings obtained by 
dead-reckoning on the basis of estimates of the time required for the 
depositing of such-and-sucha thickness of stratum of human refuse. The 
Tesalts of the carbon-14 test may be surprising, and they are subject to 
many possibilities of error, so that they have to be accepted with some 
reserve unless and until we obtain a large enough number of them to be 
able to arrive at a statistical average. On the other hand, datings based 
fon a supposed correlation between thickness of deposit and passage of 
time are incurably subjective. 

"When we have reduced the alleged correspondences between par- 
ticular Old-World and New-World culture elements to a minimum, 
what remains is still impressive. 

"The greatest puzzle of all is presented by the history of cotton. The 
earliest known Old-World cotton fabrics come, itis said, from Mohenjo- 
daro. According to Kroeber,? cotton originated in India and spread from 
there till, in the end, it largely replaced wool in "Iraq, linen in Egypt and 
Europe, hemp in China and Japan. ‘Its abundant growth and use in 
Peru precedes that in either China or the West.” 

“It has been established that the cultivated New-World cottons resulted 
from the hybridisation of Old-World cotton and a wild American cotton 
plant,’ probably gossypium. raimondii of Peru.” 

‘And it is the unanimous conclusion of botanists ‘that Old-World cotton 
could have been introduced into America only by human agency’.* 


"The carbon-14 test has now set back the date of this pre-maize and 
pre-pottery, but not pre-cotton, stage of culture in Peru to 2550-1250 
ere? According to R. Heine-Geldern,? J. R. Bird found crude cotton 
textiles at the pre-ceramic site of Huaca Prieta, in North-West Peru, 
Which he dates circa 2575-2370 B.C. by the carbon-14 test. In fact, by 
33500 B.c. cotton was being cultivated in both the Indus valley and Peru." 

"At Huaca Prieta at this period a species of gourd was being cultivated 
that was practically identical with one cultivated in Polynesia.'? Accord- 
ing to Coon," gourds were originally domesticated in Africa or India. 

ine-Geldern: ‘Some Problems of Migration in the Pacific! 
3 The deed ‘Culture, p. 388. 
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Coon concludes! that, if cotton and gourds were brought to America 
bby human agency, this must have been the work of Neolithic mavigators, 

'his is as much as to say that the evidence forces upon us a reductio ad 
absurdum. But so incredible a conclusion is surely not necessary. If there 
is a possibility that the archaeologically well attested influence of the 
Sumeric Civilization on the late predynastic culture of Upper Egypt 
towards the end of the fourth millennium 2.c. was diffused by ea via the 
Indian Ocean, it is perhaps just conceivable that Sumerian or Indian 
navigators may have found their way across the Pacific (no doubt un- 
intentionally and accidentally) 500 or 1,000 years later. In any case the 
‘carriers cannot have been the Micronesians or the Polynesians. The 
carbon-14 test dates the first human occupation of Western Micronesia 
between 1727 and 1327 B.C., the occupation of the Marianas circa 1500 
B.C., and the occupation of Hawaii circa A.D. 825-1125 Yet 


‘While it is certain that the Polynesians did not carry the cultivated 
cotton plant from the Old World to America, it is equally certain that it 
was American cultivated cotton which subsequently was introduced into 
‘the Polynesian islands.’ 

‘The sweet potato also seems to have come to Polynesia from America 
before the arrival of European mariners in the Pacific. It was found 
already being cultivated in Polynesia by the eighteenth-century Euro- 

explorers.* It was found in Easter Island, Hawaii, and New Zea- 

id, and in both Easter Island and New Zealand there were a great 
number of varieties. The name by which it is known in Polynesia also 
points to a South American origin. In the Quechua language of the 
‘Andean World the sweet potato is called kumar, komal, kumal. It is 
called kumara in New Zealand, Raratonga, the Tuomotos, Mangareva, 
Easter Island; umara or umaa in Tahiti; kumala in Tonga; 'umala in 
Samoa; wala or uala in Hawaii; kumaa in the Marquesas; hu'a’ra in 


‘The question whether the mariners who brought the sweet potato 
and cotton from America to Polynesia were Americans or Polynesians is 
‘one that is notoriously still in dispute. Hornell stresses the efficiency that 
had been attained in the technique of shipbuilding in both Polynesia 
and South America before the advent of the Europeans. In Polynesia 
"double canoes of large carrying capacity were possessed by the people 
of every principal island group’.’ In D. 1526 Pizarro's pilot Bartolomeo 
Ruiz captured, en route between the Isthmus of Panamá and Peru, a 
thirty-ton balsa raft with bipod masts (like Burman and Indonesian 
oats), cotton sails, and hennequen rigging. Mason holds? that the 
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elements of culture shared by the American societies with Polynesia, 
‘Melanesia, and South-East Asia are too many, and the correspondences 
too close, to be dismissed as being accidental coincidences. At the same 
time he points out that ‘Polynesians did not reach Easter Island before 
the fourteenth century A.D.’, and that there is no evidence that they had. 
any predecessors who were their equals in navigational skill. He also 
notes that there is no trace of any infusion of Polynesian blood in the 
Pre-Columbian population of the Americas.* Indeed, as we have seen, 
chronology rules out the possibility that the Polynesians can have played 
any appreciable part in conveying elements of Old-World culture to the 
Americas, even if we accept Hornell’s thesis? that the Polynesians made 
systematic long-distance voyages of exploration. But account should 
also be taken of A. Sharp's thesis that there were no deliberate voyages, 
even between Eastern and Western Polynesia; that ‘all these separate 
worlds were settled by one-way voyages of isolated canoes’;§ and that. 
‘no accounts of deliberate two-way contact have been found". 

‘A number of miscellaneous culture elements common to the Old 
World and the Americas have been noticed. H. G. Creel, for instance, 
notices that a particular make of stone knife, which is characteristic of 
the Shang Culture in China, as well as the composite bow and the 
sleeved coat, has a circum-polar diffusion, and that the knife is found in 
the New World as far afield as South America." He draws attention to 
the affinity between the art of the Shang and that of the Pre- Columbian 
peoples along the north-west coast of North America.* In particular he 
mentions the motif of bisected animals, joined only at the nose.” Willey 
notes that the rocker-stamped decoration, which was eventually diffused 
to Peru from Mexico, had previously been diffused to Mexico from 
North-East Asia! Mason notes" that ‘on the coast of Chile characteristic 
Stone implements have been found that must have come from Easter 

-pipes in use in early China and in Peru are identical 
in desit» T chewing of betel nut in Malaya, Indonesia, and the 
Pacific has its counterpart in the chewing of coca in the Andean World, 
and in both cases the drug is chewed with an admixture of lime," Bark 
cloth and feather mosaics were manufactured on both sides of the 
Pacific by identical processes." Weaving was done by thesame processes, 
including methods of keeping part of the fabric untouched by the dye 
(the ‘resist-dye’ process).'5 Heine-Geldern’s list™ of culture elements 
senos to the DIG World and the Armrice includes the ce perdue 
process of casting metal; the use of tin; the colouring of gold by chemical 
processes; methods of weaving; tie-dyeing (i.e. ‘resist-dyeing’); batik; 
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the parasol as an emblem of royalty; the ball-game;! the symbolization 
of the points of the compass by colours—and these the same colours on 
both sides of the Pacific. Another list of Heine-Geldern’s* is longer. 


“To mention only a few out of many items of Asiatic cultural elements 
we find in Peru: Highly characteristic art motifs of the Late Chou period 
of China in the Chavín culture; an Asiatic form of the loom; gauze weav- 
ing and other Asiatic weaving techniques; the lost-wax (cire perdue) 
process of metal-casting; cormorant fishing; metal mirrors; star-shaped 
clubs (found also in Eastern Asia); the use of the throne, the litter, and 
the umbrella as insignia of rank and royalty, the umbrella being of a very 
unusual type, known only from Peru and from China, where it appears 
already in the second century A.D. 


So long as Heine-Geldern is dealing in terms of particular elements of 
culture, he is on uncontroversial ground in so far as he can bring for- 
ward convincing evidence that the elements that he pronounces to be 
identical really are so. Mason and Willey and Krocber agree that a 
number of elements were diffused from the Old World to the Americas, 
and a smaller number in the opposite direction. Such facts, when 
demonstrated, have to be accepted, even though the dates and circum- 
stances and agencies of the transmission remain obscure. But Heine- 
Geldern plunges into deeper waters when he suggests that the whole 
configuration of an Old-World culture made its way into the Americas 
complete. In another context? he maintains that the motifs of Andean 
sculpture of the Chavin horizon echo those of the Chinese sculpture of 
the eighth century B.C., and that the motifs of the Andean Salinar 
culture echo those of the Chinese culture of the seventh and sixth 
centuries 2.0.4 He holds that the influence of the subsequent Dong-son 
culture of North-Eastern Indochina was still more potent in the 
Americas from Panamá to Northern Chile and North-Western Argen- 
tina—especially in metallurgical designs and processes. As for the 
Tajin culture of Eastern Mexico, he writes’ that ‘one would be justified 


luenced the architecture, art, symbols, cosmological 
ideas, institutions, insignia, and games of Middle America—especiall 
in iis Olméca ani Maya cultard provinces-in the seventh t tenth 
centuries A.D. And he concludes? that 


‘the processes involved in the formation of the Meso-American and 
Andean civilizations can be compared to those which resulted in the 
Hinduisation of South-East Asia’. 


This daring parallel surely refutes itself. The Indian origin of the 
culture that was diffused over South-East Asia in and after the early 
centuries of the Christian Era is attested, not only by styles of art and 
architecture and by forms of social organization and government, but by 
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the introduction of Indian scripts and Indian literary languages; and 
this latter evidence would remain uncontrovertible even if it were to be 
argued that the attribution of the new styles of South-East Asian art to 
an Indian origin is, by its very nature, subjective and therefore dis- 
putable. 

During the span of perhaps ten or twelve thousand years that inter- 
vened between the arrival of Palaeolithic Man in the Americas via 
Alaska and the eventual arrival of Modern Western Man there via the 
Atlantic, there is evidence that particular elements of culture made their 
way, by whatever routes, to the Americas from the Old World. But the. 
thesis that the same transit was made by complete configurations of 
culture seems to go far beyond the attested facts. If this finding is the 
right one, the pre-Columbian civilizations of the Americas must be 
regarded as having been original creations of the descendants of those 
representatives of homo sapiens who had entered the America from the 

ld World in the last phase of the Palaeolithic Age. ‘Almost 
element of culture in the New World can be explained on the basis of a 
purely local growth. 


XL THE CONFIGURATION OF MIDDLE 
AMERICAN AND ANDEAN HISTORY 


'ESOLUMBIAN American archaeology, has made enormous 
dvances since the years 1927-33, when I was planning the first ten 
"Volumes of this book and writing the first three. But the effect on the 
pictures of Andean history and of Middle American history has not been 
the same. The general configuration of Andean history remains much 
what it was, in spite of the filling in of details and the lengthening of the 
chronological vista On the other hand the general configuration of 
Middle American history has been transformed out of all recognition. 
In the late nineteen-twenties the picture of Middle American history 
was dominated by the Maya Classic Civilization in the tropical lowlands 
of Northern Guatemala and in the Mexican territories adjoining it on 
the north-west (as, in the same years, the picture of Pre-Helleni Aegean 
history was dominated by the Minoan Civilization of Crete). The 
Olmáca cultural province of Middle America, in the tropical lowlands 
along the Atlantio coast of Mexico south of Vera Cruz, was still quite 
out of the picture, though subsequent archaeological discoveries here 
have led one school of archaeologists to see in the Olméca province the 
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birthplace of the whole Middle American Civilization." Again, the cul- 
tural province on the plateau, including the Valley of Mexico, and the 
Cultural province in Yucatan, did not, in the nineteen-twenties, enter 
{nto the picture until after the mysterious abandonment of the Classic 
Maya sites. Archaeologists accepted the tradition presented in the 
‘Yueatee Mayan codices and in the information gathered by the earliest 
Spanish inquirers, And this tradition was that the Mayan civilization in 
Yucatan was started there by migrants from the already abandoned 
Classic sites to the south and south-west. As for the plateau, history here 
began, in the nineteen-twenties, with the arrival of the Toltecs from the 
noth, The civilization of the Classic stage and age at Teotihuacán was 
Sull below the archaeological horizon, though the pyramids of the Sun 
and Moon had been towering into the sky ever since the days of their 


did, an Hellenic model to interpret the histories of non- 
izations, I 


thatof the Postclassic 
the other was thatof the Toltecsand their Aztecsuccessors on the plateau. 
"Thirty years’ progress in Middle American archaeology has effaced 
the picture on which this construction of mine was based. The Middle 
‘American World now appears as a geographical unity with much the 
‘same area from beginning to end. The tropical lowland Maya region, in 
which the Maya Classic Civilization rose and fell, turns out to be only 
one Middle American cultural province out of five; and the conquest of 
the tropical forest here for civilization turns out to be a relatively late 
event in the long course of Middle American history. The Middle 
‘American Civilization had almost as old a footing in Yucatan as in 
the forested lowlands farther south, and perhaps an older footing on the 
highlands of Southern Guatemala, on the Mexican plateau, and in the 
"Olméca" cultural province in the tropical lowlands round Vera Cruz.* 
Tn the light of this new knowledge I now have to abandon my previous 
construction of three distinct civilizations in the Middle American 
Cultural area, and to think in terms of a single civilization here, as in the 
Andean World. 
‘One general effect of the progress of archaeological discovery in both 
these Pre-Columbian American worlds has, indeed, been to bring out 
nts of resemblance between the cultural configurations and the 
istories of their respective civilizations, and at the same time to bring 
1 G. R, Willey and P. Phillips su " i rican 
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out points of difference between their respective styles. Though there is, 
as we have seen, good archaeological evidence for the diffusion of 
elements of culture from Middle America to North-West Peru at a 
time when the Andean World was still in the late ‘Archaic’ (ex-'Pre 
formative’) stage of culture, the style of each of the two tions is 
uite distinctive and the most striking likenesses between them are in 
their total cultura configuration Moreover, though the diffusion of 
culture elements between these two worlds occurred at least twice—first 
during the late ‘Archaic’ (ex-'Preformative’) stage of Andean history and 
again during the last few centuries before the Spanish conquest—the 
two worlds were not, and never became, geographically contiguous with 
each other. From first to last they were separated by a region in South- 
Eastern Central America and North-Western South America, extending 
from the present-day Honduras and Salvador to the t-day 
Colombia and highland Ecuador, which kept in step with them or only as 
far as the ‘Formative’ stage? of culture and fell out of the running when 
Middle America and the Andean World each went on to rise to the 
Classic level.* This makes the similarities between the configurations of 
the two Pre-Columbian American civilizations all the more remarkable. 
‘These similarities are both geographical and historical. 

Geographically, each of these two worlds consisted of a number of 
distinct cultural provinces, in each of which a common civilization was 
given a particular local colour.* In either world these different provinces 
were always in communication with each other. In general the more 
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active the communication between the provinces the higher rose the 
level of the civilization as a whole. In the Middle American World there 
were five provinces: the Olméca region along the Atlantic coast south of 
Vera Cruz; the Valley of Mexico; Oaxáca; the Guatemalan highlands; 
and the tropical lowlands (Petén, the Usumacinta River valley, and the 
Motagua River valley in uum In Peru there were only two 
major provinces: the lowlands along the Pacific coast and the highlands 
overhanging them. But within each of thes there were sharply defined 
subdivisions, In the coastal lowlands in the earlier stages of Andean 
history almost every river valley, however small—and, in all, there are 
about twenty-five of these! developed the common civilization on dis- 
tinctive lines of its own. The stretches of desert between the ribbons of 
green were barriers to intercourse that were not easily or quickly over- 
come. In the highlands there were six subdivisions: the Cajamarca basin; 
the Callejón de Huaylas; a portion of the Montaro River valley; the 
Cuzco basin; the plateau north-west of Lake Titicaca, in what is now 
Peru; and the plateau south-east of the lake, in what is now Bolivia.* 


"Two fundamental forces were at work in [the] Classic cultures [of 
‘Middle America]. Intercommunication existed among them and was an 
important factor in their growth. They profited from being a part of a 
larger community of ideas than did the various cultures of the Middle 
American Formative. . . . The intertwining of the many varied [regional] 
‘strands produced the "Classic. . . Regionalism persisted, but it was a 
regionalism in which the various Classic cultures had assimilated sufficient 
from each other so that all drew upon a common fund of great depth and 
richness. . . . Yet this intercommunication and interchange were by no 
means all-embracing. Technologies, elements, things—these were ex- 
changed, but complete idea systems remained regionalised.'* 

‘There was inter-regional interaction in Peru as well? In fact, in both 
worlds there was 2 combination of active inter-regional trade with 
regional ethnocentrism.* In Peru, horizon styles—i.e. styles transcending 
the provincial and sub-divisional boundaries—are much more frequent 
than they are in Middle America.’ The count of them in Peru runs to 
fe or sixit 
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“The two configurations of culture-growth are not only similar but 
synchronous'—and this over a period of 2,000 years." 

"The carbon-14 dates tend to make the full flowering of Meso-American 
pnd Andean cultures in general, coeva), the [Mew Americn] Bariy 
Classic contemporaneous with Nazca “A”, and the Late Classic wit 
Nazca “B”, Mochica, and Classic Tíahuanaco.'* 


Coon notes? that the American civilizations resemble those Old-World 
civilizations that grew up gradually (e.g. the Sumeric Civilization), not 
those that were transformed by sudden impacts from outside (e.g. the 
Egypte Civilization). This makes ie dificult to delimit the phases ofthe 
two Pre-Columbian American civilizations precisely; but cet archaeo- 
logists now seem to find in both worlds an identical series of four phases: 
Archaic (ex-'Pre-Formative’); Formative; Classic; and Postclassic.* 

In the Formative period there is, as we have seen, linkage, as well as 
synchronicity, between Middle America and Peru. "The Peruvian 
Formative hia a closer configurational resemblance to the Middle 
American Late Formative.” In Middle America the Formative begins 
in the second millennium s.c., and in Peru soon after.” The Chavín 
horizon in the Andean World was contemporary with the Olméca 
horizon in Middle America and is to some extent parallel with it. Both 
horizons were expansive. The feline motif appears in the artistic ex- 

ression of Olméca as well as Chavín religion. The Formative styles of 
Mile America and Pera were more like each other, besides being euch 
internally more homogeneous, than the subsequent Classic styles.!° 


“The subsequent Classic civilizations of Middle America—Lowland 
and Highland Maya, Monte Albin, Tajin, Teotihuacin—all drew upon 
this Formative period art and intellectual achievement. It is as though, 
from Late Formative times forward, Middle American societies were 
participating not only in common technical traditions but in an ideational 
heritage.” 2 


In the Peruvian Classic, on the other hand, regional differences 
crystallized into what amounted to distinctive civilizations."* 


1 Willey: "Tbe Prehistoric Civilizations of Nuclear America’, p. 588, 

$ R Weuchope: mplicaions of Radiocarbon Dates frin Middle and South 

America’, in Pu (o. 18 (1984), p. 25, of the Middle American Research Institute 
erst, New Orleans 
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The Classic is easy to identify and even to date, but it is difficult to 
define, Te criteria are qualitative and relative aesthetic excellence, re- 
ligious climax, general florescence; and differentiation between the 
cultures of the different provinces of each of the two worlds? The 
Middle American and Peruvian Classic cultures were approximately 
contemporary.* But in the Classic Age the two civilizations diverged, 
reconverge in the Postclassic.* In the Classic period the differences were, 
indeed, sharp. Metallurgy was by then already common in the Andean 
World but was still rare in Middle America. ‘There was already irriga- 
tion in coastal Peru, but not yet in Middle America. There was already 
organized warfare and conquest in North-West Peru,” but not yet in 
Middle America. On the other hand, in the Andean World there was no 
calendar and no system of writing? 

The Classic Age ended in catastrophe, apparently in most cases in the 
form of war, though war does not seem to account for the abandonment 
of the lowland Maya Classic sites that had been won with such labour 
from the tropical forest.? 

eae rog ney nt 1*3 ing Ge le sel. 
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"The carbon-14 dating of previous periods and the known dates of the 
proto-historic horizon tend to indicate that socio-political upheavals fol- 
lowed the full flowering of high culture in both Middle and South America 
at about the same time." 


In Middle America one of the most striking piece of evidence for this is 
'ntly violent destruction of Classic Teotihuacán. In the Andean 
Worl! the corresponding symptom is the sudden, and apparently 
violent and catastrophic, expansion of the Tiahuanáco horizon from the 
south-easternmost subdivision of the highland province over most, 
though not the whole, of the rest of the Andean World? viaa 
secondary centre of diffusion at Huari (Wari) in the River 
basin, in the highlands farther north-westwards.3 The Tiahuanacoid is 
comparable to the previous Chavinoid and to the later Inca horizon. Yet 
‘the Tiahuandco influence, while strong, was not an engulfing or per- 
manent one’.* In the highlands the Tiahuanáco style had less influence in 
the almost adjacent Cuzco district than anywhere else in Peru. Along 
the coast the Huari-Tiahuanáco influence swamped the South-East (the 
Nazca sub-division), but north-westward it spread as far as Chicama 
only, not to Lambayeque, and it was soon thrown off by Moche.” 
‘The salient features of the Postclassic Age in both worlds were mili- 
tarization, secularization, urbanism, standardization, and mass produc- 
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tion. Postclassic militarism developed more abruptly in Middle America 
than in Peru.? In Peru it was intensified in this age, but there it had 
already been asserting itself, not merely since the Classic,? but since the 
Late Formative.* In the Postclassic age the imposition of ways of life by 
military conquest was a common phenomenon. There were ^wide- 
spread movements of peoples and idea systems throughout each of the 
two major areas"  Successive waves of ‘Chichimec’ barbarians from the 
north descended on Middle America, The Toltec wave penetrated not 
only eastwards into Yucatan but also southwards into the Guatemalan 
highlands.” ‘The following Aztec wave was flooding still more widely 
when it was suddenly broken by the Spanish conquest. In the Andean 
World there is no evidence that the wave of violent disturbance repre- 
sented by the spread of the Tiahuanáco horizon took the form of military 
conquest resulting in the establishment of an empire.? On the other 
fand the subsequent Inca horizon is known, from historical records, to 
be the archaeological imprint of an Andean universal state that was 
established by force of arms. In both worlds in the Postclassic Age the 
tendency towards standardization and mass-production was accom- 
panied by a decline in the level of art? 

"The native city of the New-World Postclassic had large population 
aggregates, was the economic (and probably social, political, and re- 
ligious) hub for outlying populations, maintained complex and diverse 
divisions of labor among its citizens, and was a sort of politico-religious 
power? 

In Peru the Postclassic cities, unlike the Classic, had a planned layout, 
especially those along the north-west coast. In Postclassic Middle 
America there were two series of cities: in the first series, Tula on the 
plateau and Chichén Itzá in Yucatan; in the second series, ‘Tenochtitlan 
in the Valley of Mexico, Mitla in the Oaxáca cultural province, Tzint- 
pureza in Tarasco, west ofthe Valley of Mexico, Totonacan Cempoala 
in Vera Cruz, Mayapan in Yucatan. Tenochtitlan had 60,000 
tants, These received their supplies by water transport, and part of their 
food was grown on floating gardens." Neither Mayapan nor Chichén 
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Itzá could compare with Tenochtitlan, and ‘we can. conclude that urban- 
isation was decidedly less successful in the Maya lowlands than in the 
Valley of Mexico’.* 

‘In coastal Peru, at any rate, the advances in technology during the 
‘Formative and Classic periods that made it possible to irrigate and culti- 
vate entire valleys, instead of just their fringes were accompanied by 
increases in population, ‘concentrations of political power, and an ex- 
acerbation of warfare and class-divisions. ‘Gallinazo is the first Virú 
period at which we can say, for certain, that there was both large-scale 
irrigation and extensive wall construction’? And irrigation implies 
ge ‘unification of the valley from at least as early as. Late Gallinazo.* 

the Virá Valley in the Classic period (labelled in this valley “Late 
Gallinazo’) there were settlements all over the valley; ‘both the castillos 
and the big pyramids represent millions of man-hours of labor’; and the 
irrigated area was 40 per cent. as large again as it is at the present day.* 
In the Andean World there was a sharp increase in the size of the states, 
and consequent diminution in their number, during the second phase. 
‘of the Postclassic period, which occupied the last four and a half 
centuries, according to the carbon-14 dating, or ‘the last one and a half, 
according to the shorter reckoning,® before the political unification of 
the whole Andean World in the Ínca universal state. In this age the 
whole series of valleys from the north-western to the south-eastern end 
of the Peruvian coast was divided politically between no more than four 
tresses guarding their frontiers. The Chimú 

. with its capital at Chanchán, laid out on a rectangular plan 
covering eight, or even eleven, square miles, ruled from the Lambayeque 
Valley to Casma Valley. The Cuismancu Empire, with its capital at 
Cajamarquilla, held the Chancay, Lurín, and Rimac valleys; souti 
east of this - the relatively small Chuquimancu state. The sout 
‘easternmost of the four coastal states was the Chincha Empire, which 
held the Chincha, Pisco, Ica, and Nazca valleys." If we translate Andean 
history into terms of Hellenic history and equate the Inca Empire with 
‘the Roman Empire, the Pre-Inca regional empires along the coast will 
correspond to the empires established by Alexander’s successors which 
Were eventually extinguished by Roman conquest. The Incas may have 
borrowed much of their imperial organization and institutions from 
Chimá,* as the Romans certainly did borrow much of theirs from the 
Post-Alexandrine Hellenic monarchies. 

"The Inca conquest of the Andean "World was sudden and rapid. 
According to the chronology now in favour, it was accomplished be- 
‘tween the years 1438 and 1493, and within the last thirty of those years 
(3465-93) the area of the Inca Empire was increased by 1,000 per cent.” 

‘hus the Andean universal state had been in existence for only about 
idden overthrow by the Spaniards. Yet it 
Pi os 
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left an impress on the Andean World which even the Spaniards could 
not efface. The Inca Empire had its counterpart in Middle America in 
the universal state that the Aztecs were in process of establishing when 
the arrival of the Spaniards cut this short. At the time of the Spaniards’ 
arrival in Middle |, not only the little state of Tlaxcála, to the 
cast of Tenochtitlan, but the great state of Tarasco, to the west of it, was 
still holding out, The Aztecs were more atrocious than the Incas, and 
the resistance to their empire-building was correspondingly more stub- 
born. Moreover, even as far as they ad gone inbulding thelr empire up, 
they had established nothing like the Inca Imperial Governments 
centralized control over economic and social life. In Middle America 
under the Aztec regime, the artisans and merchants were still largely 
independent forces in society." 

Nevertheless, the general resemblance between the configurations of 
Middle American and Andean history is striking. And there is also a 
notable resemblance between the histories of these two pre-Columbian 
American civilizations and those of a number of civilizations in the Old 


arrival of the Spaniards; in the Middle American World it was within 
sight. 

"This resemblance between configurations of history in the Americas 
and in the Old World is of great significance for the study of human 
affairs, because the Old-World and the New-World series of events un- 
questionably occurred quite independently of each other. The resemb- 
lance therefore s that there must be something in human nature. 
oe at any rete in buman circumstances "which has made eventa take 
these parallel courses in the Age of the Civilizations. J. A. Mason main- 

ins? that, ‘with only minor deviations, practically all of the great ancient. 
civilizations of the World developed along moro or lem the eame ines 
As he sees it, the drama has been a tragedy in three acts. The first act 
sees the economic revolution in which agriculture supersedes food- 
gathering and hunting, and this produces a ‘golden age’, In the second 
act the pressure of increasing population produces conflicts. In the third 
act the contending states are united by military force. If this has indeed 
been the plot of the play up to date, can we liberate ourselves from it? 
Man's recent technological progress has no precedent; yet, by itself, it 

Civilizations of Nuclear America, p. 587. 
“gc The Hellenic Civilization bad a previas one, the Minoan-{Ieladic- Mycenaean, in 
dts historical background. Similarly the Sinic Civilization of the Chou period and after 
ad in its historical background the civilization of the Shang period, 

? In op. cit, p. 14 CP. p» 96. 
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will not suffice to solve the problem of civilization. Unprecedently 
potent technology may be misused for waging unprecedently destructive 
warfare; or, if itis used for increasing the production of the necessities 
of life, the additional product may be swallowed up by an unplanned 
and aimless increase in population, without any rise in the average 
standard of living, either material or spiritual. Thus now, as always, 
the spiritual virtues of imagination, wisdom, self-control, and, above 
all, good intent, are the keys to mankind’s destiny. 


XII. ROME'S PLACE IN HISTORY 


S I see the history of Rome, it is part of the history of what I call 

‘the Hellenic Civilization’, and it is intelligible only in this his- 
torical setting. One cannot understand the history of Rome without 
taking into account the history of the Hellenic World before as well as 
after Rome began to play her part in it. One can imagine Hellenic his- 
tory without Rome. Some other Hellenic or Hellenized state might 
have performed for the Hellenic Society the function that Rome even- 
tually did perform for it. Sparta, Athens, Olynthus, Macedon, Syracuse 
were all in the running, at different stages of Hellenic history, for being 
the state that was going to unite the Hellenic World politically. But 
Roman history without the Hellenic Society and Civilization is not 
imaginable. There was never any such thing as a self-contained Roman. 
society and civilization, and to try to divorce Rome from Hellenism 
and to treat Rome as an independent historical entity would make 
nonsense of Roman history by placing it in an historical vacuum. J. F. 
Leddy has interpreted my view correctly in saying! that 


"What is all-important to Toynbee in the history of Rome is her Hel- 
lenization, and he seems to think of this cultural conquest almost as the 
filling of a vacuum. Throughout A Study of History we see Rome only in 
the shadow of Greece, only as the protector of the Greek legacy, always i 
a Greek context, and (in his technical sense) as the “universal state’ 
briefly sustaining Hellenic Civilization before its final and inevitable 
collapse." 


‘The same point is being made by Fyvel when he says? of me that ‘he 
telescopes Greece and Rome into a single Hellenic Society in which all 
Roman history masks mere gration’. 

I accept Leddy's interpretation subject to the substitution of the 
words ‘Hellas’ or “Hellenic World’ for ‘Greece’ and the word ‘Hellenic’ 
for ‘Greek’. In the English language the word ‘Greece’ suggests a 
geographical area, more or less conterminous with the present-day 
Kingdom of Greece, which was never more than part, and originally 
not the most important part, of the Hellenic World. The most important 
part of the original Hellas was the west coast of present-day Turkey, 
and the Hellenic World expanded in the course of its history till, at the 


1 In The Phoenix, vol, r1 (1957), No, 4, p. 144- 
2 T. R. Fyvel in The Tribune, atst March, 1947, P- 20. 
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time of the establishment of the Augustan Peace in 31 B.C., it extended 
from Alexandria-on-Nile eastward to Central Asia and the Panjab and 
westward to the Atlantic coasts of North Africa and Europe. The word 
‘Greek’, too, is 2 misnomer, because in English it suggests the Greek 
language, and the domains of the Greek language and of the Hellenic 
Civilization were never conterminous. From the beginning the Hellenic 
Society included non-Greek-speaking peoples: for instance, the Luvian- 
speaking Carians and Lycians; and, as it expanded, it converted many 
Sore: for instance, the Lydians, Messapians, Apulians, Etruscans, and, 
most notable converts of all, the Latin-speaking Romans. On the other 
hand, in Northern Continental European Greece, north and west of a 
line joining ‘Thermopylae to Delphi, there were Greek epeaking semi- 
barbarians and barbarians, some of whom were not Hellenized till a 
late date in Hellenic history. The Greek-speaking Agrianes and Den- 
theletae round the head-waters of the Rivers Strymon (Struma) and 
Oescus (Isker) were not brought within the pale tll the kingdom of the 
‘Thracian Odrysae was annexed to the Roman Empire by the Emperor 
Claudius and was then deliberately Hellenized by him and his suc- 
cessors, Subject, however, to this verbal caveat, I accept the passage 
that I have quoted from Leddy's paper as being an accurate statement 
of my point of view. 

This point of view has been vigorously criticized, not only by Ledd; 
but by other critics as well. J. Vogt, for instance, maintains! that 
inadmissible to treat the Roman Age as an appendage to the Hellenistic 
‘Age, asif the Roman Age’s destiny were determined in advance. In Roman 
history, he holds, a new force made itself felt. This gave the Roman way 
of life a distinctive character of its own, and that puts the Roman way, 
in its own fashion, on a level with the Hellenic way. Rome, according 
to Vogt, created a new and more profound ideal of human personality. 
W. den Boer maintains? that, 


"though, in the words of Horace, the vanquished triumphed over the 
victor, the interpretation which considers the history of Italy and Latium. 
a up with Greece even before this victory is alien to historical 
H. Baudet judges? that I under-estimate Rome, perhaps partly because, 
for me, Rome is a symbol of unacceptable materialism. H. Marrou 
suggests* that I am too Athenian-minded to appreciate the Roman 
Empire at its proper value. H. Holborn makes the same point. 


"The Roman Empire receives no praise. . . . Rome’s capacity to create 
law and unity in a chaotic world was her own genius, and it seems arbi- 
trary to disregard her contribution and see in her history a senescent con- 
tinuation of Hellenic life.’ 

Leddy, too, takes me to task? for describing the age extending from the 
2 To Toynbee and History, p. 236. 


4 In Eipri, July, 1952, pp. 129-1. 
May, 1947, P. 12. 
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reign of the Emperor Nerva to the reign of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius inclusive as being ‘the Indian Summer’ of Hellenic history. He 
considers that I am denigrating that age in giving it this label. W. Gurian 
finds me inconsistent! in bracketing Greeks and. together when I 
draw a distinction between the Irish society of the Post-Graeco-Roman 
Age and the contemporary Latin West. D. M. Robinson concedes that 
Rome owed much to Greece; that the changes in Roman society after 
the Hannibalic War ‘resulted from foreign conquests and the economic 
consequences of imperial expansion’. Italy was not ‘a separate and 
independent entity’. ‘Rome and Italy became a part of the Medi: 
terranean economic system.’ Yet Robinson, too, protests, in opposition 
to my treatment of Rome, that ‘the Romans were an original people 
with a capacity for world government and with powers of organisation 
and unification rarely excelled in all history’.* 

What are the Roman achievements that have moved some scholars, 
at any rate in the Western World, to insist that Rome ought to be 
treated as a separate historical entity in its own right, rather than as an 
element, however important, in the history of the Hellenic Civilization? 
‘There ate two achievements on which, above all, this claim on Rome's 
behalf is based. One of these is Roman law; the other is Rome's political 
feat of eventually uniting, in a single ‘universal state’, the whole of the 
Hellenic World west of ‘Iraq and Iran. The second of these two achieve- 
‘ments was, I should say, the key to the first. When once Rome had won 
for herself the role of being the Hellenic World's unifying state, Roman 
law was bound to become the oecumenical lw of the Hellenic Society, 
and was consequently bound to undergo something like the evolution 
and transformation that made it what it eventually came to be. On the 
other hand, if the Hellenic World had been united politically by some 
other state, and if Rome had remained the small, obscure, and back- 
‘ward state that she originally was, on the Hellenic World's outer fri 
there is no reason to suppose that Roman law would ever have got 
beyond a primitive and rudimentary stage before being replaced—as 
eventually it would have been in these political circumstances. It 
would have been replaced by the oecumenical law of the other state— 
Whichever it might have been- -by which the Hellenic World's politcal 
Unity would have been achieved if history had taken this non-Roman 


course,? 
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his observation! that itis ‘freedom from the need of directly producing 
their own food which presumably enables the inhabitants of cities to 
devote all their time to specialization, and so to complicate their culture’. 
But we have, I believe, to go farther, and to equate civilization with a 
state of society in which there is a minority of the population, however 
small, that is free from the task, not merely of producing food, but of 
engaging in any other of the economic activities—e.g. industry and 
trade—that have to be carried on to keep the life of the society going 
on the material plane at the civilizational level. 


‘So important . . . is surplus and its effects on society that a striking 
convergence may be found between the peaks of civilization and peaks of 
economic well-being. . . . Without surplus, members of a society have no 
time for contemplation, experimentation, or the exchange of ideas—the very 
well-springs of change—and tend to remain in a static condition.'* 


These non-economic specialists — professional soldiers, administrators, 
and perhaps, above all, priests—have certainly been city-dwellers in the 
cases of most of the civilizations known to us.? But the Maya priesthood, 
with its advanced astronomical knowledge and its complicated calen- 
drical technique, may have been an instance of a body of non-economic 
specialists in a non-urban social milieu, On this view, civilization would 
have originated in the emergence, not of cities, but of economic in- 
equality and the division of society into classes—two of the factors in 


agnosis, it is a tragic one; for it means that 
civilization will have originated in social soos ard that, as fr as we 
know, it could not have come into existence in any other way. Social 
injustice has been one of the two specific diseases of civilization since the 
carliest date to which our surviving records of it go back. Its other 
specific disease has been war. In our own day, civilization has reached a 
isis as a result of the unprecedented advance of technology in the 
Western World in recent times. Used for constructive purposes, 
technology has now, for the first time since civilization began, opened 
up a prospect of our being able soon to provide the whole of mankind 
with the amenities of civilization, which, hitherto, have been the mono- 
poly of a small minority. Used for destructive purposes, it has now also 
opened up the unprecedented prospect of our being able soon to wi 
ind, ps all other extant forms of life, off the face of 
Earth. This pair of alternative prospects suggests that civilization has 
now arrived at a fateful parting of the ways. If we are not now to let 
civilization become an instrument in our hands for its own destruction 
sand perhaps for our destruction too we shall have to abolish the 
institution of war and to achieve a radical reform of social injustice. And 


either of these tasks, by itself, would be a gigantic one. 
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Mankind's present situation raises the question what the goal of 
civilization is, and the further question whether or not civilization can be 
reformed and salvaged by drawing solely on the resources of this par- 
ticular species of culture. On the first of these questions, I agree with 
H. Frankfort! in rejecting the view that ‘such changes as an increase in 
food-production or technological advances (both, truly enough, co- 
incidental with the rise of civilization) . . . explain how civilization 
became possible’. A. N. Whitehead surely hits the truth in a passage," 
quoted by Frankfort in this context, in which he declares that 


‘in each age of the World distinguished by high activity, there will be 
found at its culmination, and among the agencies leading to that culmina- 
tion, some profound cosmological outlook, implicitly accepted, impressing 
its own type on the current springs of action.’ 


Christopher Dawson is making the same point when he says that 
"behind every civilization there is a vision’. On this view, to which I 
adhere, the presence in a society of a minority liberated from economic 
activities is an identification-mark of civilization rather than a definition 
of it. Following Whitehead's lead, I should define civilization in spiritual 
terms. Perhaps it might be defined as an endeavour to create a state of 
society in which the whole of mankind will be able to live together in 
harmony, as members of a single all-inclusive family. This is, I believe, 
the goal at which all civilizations so far known have been aiming uncon- 
sciously, if not consciously. 

‘The second question—whether civilization can save itself solely out 
of its own resources—is a controversial one; and, on this issue, my 
considered answer is in the negative. I believe that ation can be 
saved only by drawing on the resources of the higher religions as well 
as on those of civilization itself. I believe that human beings can save 
civilization by thus rising above it, but I do not believe that, if they do 
turn again for help to the higher religions, this is bound to secure a 
future for civilization or for religion or for the human race. I believe 
that, now and always, the future is open for human beings, and that it 
lies at least partly in our own hands to make of it what we choose. 

Hourani is right in finding’ that, in the first six volumes of this book, 
there are two different answers to the question: What is the goal of 
human endeavours? On the one hand “civilization” is seen as ultimate.” 
On the other hand, ‘all in civilization is equated with progress 
towarde sainthood". Ths second of these two answers of mine à, in 
effect, the declaration of a belief that the goal of human endeavours, 
which is being aimed at in the particular endeavour that we call ‘civiliza 
tion’, is something beyond and above civilization itself. This second 
answer is my considered answer, and further consideration has not led 
me to change it. 

1 In The Rise of Civilization in the Near Ban 3 
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Some word is needed to denote what I mean by ‘communities’. But. 
1 confess that my definition of both ‘communities’ and ‘societies’ is 
arbitrary. Every definition of them is and must be. The popular usage 
of both words is vague, yet at the same time it is almost impossible to 
avoid conscripting and regimenting both words for use as more precise 
instruments if one is tying to make a systematic study of human 
affairs, In most usages, popular or technical, the word ‘societies’ seems 
to stand for larger and looser networks, and ‘communities’ to stand for 
smaller and tighter networks. K. W. Deutsch, for instance, who is 
thinking in terms of the technology of man-made communications- 
networks and of the associated science of cybernetics, defines a society, 
for his purpose, as ‘a group of persons who "have learnt to work to- 
gether”, and a community as ‘a group of persons united by their 
ability to exchange information’. 


18. CIVILIZATIONS: 


I use the word ‘civilizations’ in the plural and ‘a civilization’ in the 
singular to mean particular historical exemplifications of the abstract 
idea ‘civilization’ which has been examined above. The relation of 
‘civilizations’ or ‘a civilization’ to ‘civilization’ is the relation of one or 
more representatives of a class of phenomena to the class that it repre- 
sents. The class represented by civilizations is one species of the genus 
‘culture’.? Every civilization is carried on the network of a society, and it 
is impossible in practice to study a civilization and its society apart from 
each other. 

Before examining criticisms of my definitions of what I mean by a 
civilization, we must consider the thesis, put forward by several of my 
critics, that there is not, and never has been, more than one single 
representative of this class of culture and society. An uncompromising 
declaration of the unity of civilization, not merely as an abstract con- 
cept but also as a concrete phenomenon, has been made by a Com- 
munist critic, B. Bykhovaky.? 
eerie 

of an integral wo ny. the 
tinuity of civilization, Toynbee sets up a scheme of numerous segregated 
civilizations, each of which bears throughout the whole cycle of its de- 
velopment the impress of specific and immutable characteristics. From 
this viewpoint the integral and natural process of development of uni- 
versal history breaks down into separate and discrete parts, and historical 
science becomes the comparative history of different and distinct civiliza- 
tions. 
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The same point has been made, with greater discrimination, by a 
liberal critic, F. S. Marvin.t 
"There is a unity in civilization as well as different types of civilization; 
and, from the point of view of both philosophy and religion, it is 
important to seek the unifying than the distinctive features.’ 


In this context, Marvin notes that 


‘much in this whole discussion is purely verbal, We may speak of as many 
distinctive civilizations as we please, so long as we make clear what our 
dividing canons are and so long as they can be consistently maintained." 


‘The notions of ‘distinctiveness’ and ‘unity’ are, indeed, relative in their 
application to human affairs. Every human being now alive has links, 
however tenuous, not only with every one of his contemporaries but 
also with every other human being that has ever lived. In this sense 
human history is one single seamless web, and any dissection of it is an 
arbitrary misrepresentation of Reality. The unity and continuity of 
civilization as a concrete historical phenomenon are most apparenton the 
technological and scientific planes. Yet, even on these planes, there has 
never, as far as our knowledge reaches back, been a simultaneous ad- 
vance of the whole human race all over the World. Both the two great 
technological and economic revolutions up to date have been made by a 
small minority of the human race in a particular limited area. The 
Neolithic Revolution was made on the outer rim of ‘the Fertile Crescent 
in South-West Asia; the Industrial Revolution was made in Great 
Britain, The achievements of these two revolutions have been spreading 
from their places of origin to other parts of the World; but even the 
Neolithic Revolution has not yet reached the whole human race. There 
are still some food-gathering communities extant today, some ten or 
twelve thousand years later than the date of the earliest of the Neolithic 
strata so far unearthed at Jericho. 

Moreover, even if we hold, as Marvin holds, that, in human affairs, 
the identities are more fundamental than the differences, it is, as he 
judiciously concedes, ‘always instructive to discover, and to attempt to 
explain, diferences’ The question is relly a practical one, Does the 
study of the phenomenon of civilization in its unitary aspect throw more 
light on this phenomenon than the study of it in its multiple aspect? 
In practice we are compelled, as we have already found,* by the multipli- 
city of the manifestations of a theoretically unitary phenomenon to break 
it up mentally into a number of simultaneous and parallel streams of 
events, and to reunify these by resorting to the comparative method of 
study that Bykhovsky deprecates. For heuristic purposes, at any rate, 
tre Lave o tink inte of civilizations inthe plural; but, f we do 
use ‘civilizations’ as an indispensable piece of intellectual apparatus, 
this imposes on us, as Marvin points out, an obligation to give a tenable 
definition or definitions of what we mean by ‘a civilization’. 


2 Jn The Hibbert Journal, July, 1935, p. 623, z 
i Ehia potet made by 12 Dl Edan a Archiv fr Kulturgeschichte, rex Band, 
Hett a (1951), p 240. 3 Sec loc cit ‘See pp. 163-3. 
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rted, mistakenly, that I have not tried to define 

tion. Granville Hicks raises the question 
whether a civilization can be defined with enough precision to make the 
concept useful? Other critics! have noted that, in previous volumes of 
this book, T have given several definitions of what | mean by a civiliza- 
tion. I have defined it as being ‘an intelligible field of study’; as being 
the common ground between the respective individual fields of action 
ofa number of different people; and as being a representative of a parti- 
cular species of society. So far as I can see, these definitions are com- 
patible with each other, and something essential would be missing if any 
Of them were left out. 

‘The first of these definitions is, of course, put ín subjective terms. Its 
approach to the definition of a civilization is epistemological. The other 
two definitions are objective, They are attempts to describe the reality 
that the inquirer' mind believes (and believes correctly in my view) 
that it has apprehended in the phenomena, Ideally, any definition that 
we make of anything whatsoever ought to be made in this dual form, 
considering that the duality of subject and object, and the problem 
of what the true relation between them is, ae inherent in all thinking. 
Anyway, it cannot be wrong to do this; and one would surely be remiss 
if one did not do it when one is trying to define something that is a 
key iden in oe’ particular eld of study, as the idea of “a civilization? 
is in my study of history. 

M. Watnick finds* that my definition of a civilization as being ‘an 
intelligible field of study’ is ‘completely lacking in operational utility 
because I do not say when a field is intelligible and what makes it s 
He calls this definition ‘a jejune and unenlightening tautology’. A society, 
as he interprets my train of thought, becomes an intelligible field in 
Virtue of being a society. O. Handlin, too, finds this definition ‘circular 
and tautological’* These criticisms might perhaps have hit the mark 
if Thad propounded this definition of mine tm vacuo, Actually, I arrived 
at it by way of an inquiry in terms that were concrete and also, I think, 
practical. 

T started—reasonably, I should looking at ‘what is the usual 
feld of vision of contemporary Weser histatins’ I found Waco 
correctly, I should say—to be ‘some national state’. I then asked myself 
whether à national state was an intelligible field of study in isolation. 
Asa test case I took Great Britain, on the ground that this national state, 
if amy, ought to bean inteligible feld in isolation in virtue of ta nau 
larity, and that, if Great Britain proved not to meet the test, it would 
scem unlikely that any other national state would meet it. Running 
through the principal chapters of Great Britain's, and her principal 
constituent, England's, history, I found that none of these episodes 

? eg Che Hilo The Modern Quarter, | p.395; M. A. Faso 
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were intelligible if one tried to limit one’s historical horizon to the 
shores of this island. At the same time, in expanding my field of vision 
outwards in space and backwards in time, I found myself, in both 
dimensions, eventually reaching limits beyond which, on the criterion of 


among the ‘internal proletariat’ of a society that, at the time when 
Christianity made its first appearance, was embodied politically in the 
Roman Empire. Looking next for the origins of this proletariat, I 
traced these back, provisionally, as far as the Hannibalic War. Lookin, 
fora name for this held of study within which the study of the history of 
Great Britain seemed to be at its maximum of intelligibility, I found that 
the most informing label for it would be ‘Western Christendom’ or simply 
‘the West’ when one came to consider the latest chapter in its history. 
While including the Catholic and Protestant—or ex-Catholic and 
Protestant—nations, it did not include the Eastern Orthodox Christians 
or the Muslims or any other societies to the east of these. Within t 
line, the network of relations was so closely knit that the histories of 
Great Britain, France, the United States, and the other Western 
Christian or ex-Christian national states were intelligible if studied 
synoptically but not intelligible if one tried to study each of them in 
isolation. Outside the same line, Eastern Orthodox Christian history and 
Islamic history had followed different courses. This pointed to the like- 
lihood that there were at least two living societies of the same species 
as the Western Society, as well as at least one no longer extant society— 
namely the Graeco-Roman or Hellenic, among whose proletariat 
Christianity had made its first appearance. 

On reconsideration, I still do not think that this intellectual operation 
of mine was an argument in a circle, or that it was not of any use for the 
purpose of increasing one’s understanding of history. As an ‘heuristic’ 
reconnaissance, I think it was both legitimate and rewarding. It led to 
the identification of a unit of study—societies of this species that I call 
civilizations—which, in my belief, is a more practical tool for the study 
of human affairs during the last five thousand years than national states of 
the Western type seem to me to be. While I was growing up, a firm 
of British publishers, Fisher Unwin, was bringing out a series of volumes 
under the general title of ‘the Story of the Nations’. Many of these 
volumes were excellent pieces of work. Several of them had, inciden- 
tally, and lasting influence on me, in helping me to enlarge my 
historical outlook. All the same, I think that ‘the Story of the Civiliza- 
tions’ would have been a better series for Fisher Unwin's purpose of 
giving a comprehensive account of the latest phase of the history of 
mankind. 

"This is my case for holding that civilizations are ‘intelligible fields of 
study’. But, as my way of arriving at this conclusion shows, the word 
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‘intelligible’ has, for me, a connotation of relativity. A civilization is an 
intelligible field by comparison with its component communities— 
nations, city-states, millets, castes, or whatever else these components 


network of external relations linking the civilizations with each other 
had proved to be significantly more tenuous than the network of internal 
relations between the participants in any one of them. Yet the prole- 
tariat among whom Christianity had made its appearance had been 
recruited from participants in more civilizations than one, and this 
indicated that trans-civilizational relations must be important. Thus, 
from the outset, I was committed to something more than a compara- 
tive study of the histories of civilizations regarded as so many separate 
representatives of their species. I had also to study the encounters, in the 
two dimensions of time and space, between human beings who were 
participants in different civilizations. And I had to study the higher 
religions as a distinct species of society. For Christianity was an example 
of a higher religion that had broken out of the framework of one society, 
the Hellenic, and had broken down the barriers between this society 
and others, both contemporary with it and subsequent to it. These 
topics were set out in the plan of the book, printed at the beginnings of 
volumes i, iv, and vii, and they have all been dealt with—though, of 
course, not exhaustively and not adequately—in volumes i-x." 


£1 serene hn tat. not deserve ron There comment that it does not 
seem quite consistent doughty delender of internationalism so to segregate 
civilizations in separate compartments and aont deny the posibility f any such thi 
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90225770. Studies of Trercelnin oseupy the whole of volume il and a 
Part Teds rue that Thomdike was reviewing vole. Lii at a date when or 
These three had yet been published, Yet he might have looked at the plan on p. vi of 
Nel before committing himself to his anticipatory judgement, 
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So much for my subjective definition of what a civilization is. As for 
my two objective definitions of this, they seem to me to be not only 
compatible but complementary. The common ground between a number. 
of different people's individual fields of action is an alternative phrase 
for describing what, in this chapter, I have called a network of relations 
between a number of human beings." I have already made the point 
that relations between people, as well as the people who have these rela- 
tions with each other, are realities, though people and relations are not 
realities of the same order. And a reality means something that is 
apprehended by human minds as being a reality, and is therefore 
apprehended by them as being a representative of a class—the only 
mode in which human minds can apprehend anything. The class here 
in question is a species of the genus society, which I have defined? 
as being the total network of relations between human beings. A 
specimen of this species will be a particular network that is not a com- 
ponent of any other network. A network of relations, being a pheno- 
menon in the time-dimension as well as in the space-dimension, will 
have phases. The civilizations whose histories are on record up to date 
are objective realities that have all had geneses; most of them have also 

wn, over various periods of time, to various extents; some of them 
Fave had breakdowns; and some of them have then gone through a 
process of disintegration ending in dissolution. 

In crediting civilizations with Histories in a pattern of phases, T 
am not personifying them or conceiving of them in anthropomorphic 
pp pene. intelligible field of study—for instance, a crystal 
—can also be an objective reality that changes in a regular pattern of 
phases. But itis, of course, true that any concept of an entity, human or 
non-human, that appears to some particular mind to be a real, as well as 
an intelligible, cid of study may be an hallucination or illusion of that 
particular mind. Our concepts are no more than working theories or 
hypotheses so long as we have not tested them adequately by applying 
them to the phenomena and ascertaining whether they do or do not 
fit^ Till we feel sure that they have satisfied this test, we have no warrant 
for assuming that there are objective realities corresponding to them. 
aso, and C. Trinkaus in Scene and Socaty vol; xi, No. 1 (1948), pp; at 8-39 rice 
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Does my concept ‘civilizations’, as I have defined it, have realities 
corresponding to it or not? 

‘This has been denied by P. A. Sorokin in a critique of the first six 
volumes of this book. Toynbee assumes, Sorokin writes; that hi 
‘civilizations’ are ‘a real system and not mere congeries or conglomera- 
tions of various cultural (or civilizational) phenomena and objects 
adjacent in space or time but devoid of any causal or meaningful iv 

is account of my view, which Sorokin supports by a quotation and 
by further references, is correct except in one important point. I believe, 
and have repeatedly declared my belief, that the ties between the dif- 
ferent relational strands in the network of a civilization are ‘meaningful’, 
but I do not believe that they are causal, because I believe that human 
relations take the form of free responses to challenges, not the form of 
inevitable effects of causes, Subject to this vital reservation? I acknow- 
ledge that the rest of Sorokin’s account of my assumption is correct. 
Sorokin then asks whether this assumption is valid, and answers his 
question emphatically in the negative. 

‘His “civilizations” are not united systems but mere conglomerations of 
various civilizational objects and phenomena (congeries of systems and. 
singular cultural traits) united only by spatial adjacency but not by causal 
Or meaningful bonds. For this reason, they are not real "species of 
Society"? therefore they can hardly be treated as unities and can hardly 
have any uniformities in their genesis, growth, and decline. These con- 
cepts cannot even be applied to the congeries, because congeries do not 
and cannot grow or decline. Like the components of a dumping place, 
they can only be re-arranged, added to, or subtracted from. . . . The total 
ion of even the smallest possible civilizational area—that of a 
single individual—is but a coexistence of several and different systems and 
congeries unrelated with one another in any way except spatial adjacency 
in a biological organism's "The Spenglerian-Toynbee ascription of some 
specific perennial tendency to this or that civilization, regardless of the 
period of its history, is misleading and inaccurate.'* 

As far as I can make out from these passages, Sorokin does not, after 
all, differ from me in principle, since he seems to hold that there are 
some genuine congeries of ‘systems’, as well as congeries of single 
cultural traits, What he is disputing so vigorously is the reality of 
tems of relations of a particular species—the species that I call 


civilizations and in whose zu I believe. This dispute is not just a 
duel between Sorokin and me. So 
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ition is that of the ‘so-called “functional anthropologists"'. A 

lief that the concept of a culture corresponds to a significant and im- 
portant reality seems, in fact, to be prevalent among present-day 
anthropologists. ‘A civilization’ is a representative of one species of 
culture; and most modern Western historians who deal with the history 
of Man in process of civilization seem to take the reality of at least some 
civilizations for granted:* for instance, their own Western Civi 
and the Graeco-Roman (in my terminology, ‘Hellenic’) Civilization at 
any rate. Indeed, most Westerners today are up in arms for the defence 
of ‘the values of Western Civilization’ against threats from a traditional 
enemy, ‘Oriental despotism’, and a new enemy, ‘Communism’, to 
which the Western Civilization is exposed in their opinion. This militant 
expression of what is certainly a genuine anxiety surely implies a belief 
that the Western Civilization is a reality, and that there are alternative 
realities of the same order which are presumably real since they are felt 
to be menacing. 

Of course, even if the validity of an hypothesis has been verified, up 
to the hilt, by the test of a thorough application of it to the phenomena, 
it is improbable that its validity will not be subject to any limitations. 
Kroeber notes, with characteristic good sense, that ‘a culture is always, 
so far as we can judge, highly composite in the origin of its constituent 
materials’. He compares cultures to ecological aggregates? And he 
points out* that, while cultures tend towards integration, they never 
achieve total integration, and that ‘there is almost nothing in culture to 
correspond to . . . organic repetitiveness’. Albright, too, suggests’ that 
‘a culture represents an empirico-adaptive system’ and that ‘inner 
bonds are, in general, quite secondary’. But this recognition that the 
interdependence of the different elements in a culture is not absolute 
and unqualified is a decidedly different position from Sorokin’s uncom- 
promising denial of any interdependence between them whatsoever (a 
denial that is compromised, nevertheless, by his admission that some 
of the components of the ‘congeries’ are ‘systems’). 

If Sorokin’s thesis were right, it would prove that not only civiliz 
tions, but all institutions of all kinds, were figments of other peoples 
imaginations that had nothing corresponding to them in reali 
would follow because the reality of institutions, if they are real, is of one 
and the same order They exist in the psychic medium of human 
thoughts and feelings and wills. I can see no rational basis for the ap- 
parently rather common assumption that institutions which have an 
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administrative structure are realities but that those which do not have 
this feature are hallucinations. This assumption is made by, for instance, 
K. D. Erdmann. The true units of history, he maintains, are not 
civilizations, but states, because states, he holds, are ‘the units in which. 
anoperative will crystallizes itself in institutional form’. H. J. Morgenthau 
likewise maintains? that political and geographical units ‘lend themselves 
more readily to empirical verification’ than civilizations do, and there- 
fore, as he sees it, ‘it is not by accident that there has been a tendency 
for history to be written in terms of political and geographical units 
rather than of civilizations’. The same assumption seems to be made by 
Sir Ernest Barker when he labels civilizations ‘Brocken-spectres’, while 
describing state-systems and religious organizations as being ‘definite 
and visible’? 

Ts not Barker here falling into the pen M he DIU to 
me on the next page— of confusing metaphors with arguments? Was the 
Kingdom of Prussia or the Christan ‘Church, for instance, really ever 
"visible' or ‘definite’ in any sense in which these terms are not equally 
true of the Western Civilization or of Hellenism? Surely neither Prussia 
nor the Church has ever been visible at any time. Prussia has been con- 
sistently invisible. Obviously it is invisible at the present time, when 
there is no longer a Prussian state to be displayed in symbolic lines and 
colours on a map; obviously, too, it was invisible in the year Hj 
when no such state had yet been dreamed of; but it was also invisible 
during the reign of King Frederick the Great and during the chancellor- 
ship of Prince Bismarck. The Prussian state was more potentin Frederick's 
and Bismarck's generations than in others, but its potency was exer- 
cised in the sible realm of psychic relations between the thoughts, 

lings, and actions of human beings. The human beings labelled ‘Ki 
and ‘Chancellor’ were visible, certainly; but, notwithstanding Louis 
XIV's famous dictum, a ruler—even as absolute a one as any human 
being can be—can never be an incarnation of a state; his title does no 
more than make him a symbol, and his personality, however command- 
ing, can make him no more than the most prominent, and perhaps the 
most effective, among a vast number of persons whose relations with 
each other weave the pattern called, say, the Kingdom of Prussia. We 
can see the King, the Chancellor, the civil servants at their desks in 
government offices, the soldiers in uniform on parade-grounds or on 
battlefields; we can sec the flags displaying, in conventional colours, the 
heraldic device that is the Kingdom's emblem; we can see the posts and 
barriers, delimiting the frontiers, also painted in the Kingdom's con- 
ventional colours. But the one thing that we can never see is the King- 
dom itself, The same is true of the Church. We can never see the Church 
itself; we can see only its ques ‘of worship, its altars, crosses, and. 
 monstrances, its clerics in their vestments. We can, of course, feel its 
influence. The influence of a higher religion is more potent than that of 
any state has ever been, but a church's influence, like a state's, is exer- 
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cised in the invisible realm of psychic relations. It, too, is a network of 
relations between human beings. 

And what about the British and the American Constitution, which are 
respectively key- v state-systems of the United Kingdom and 
the United States? The British Constitution is invisible b ion, 
since it has been left unwritten. But has the American Constitution 
really been made visible in the celebrated document that has been duly 
drafted, agreed, enacted, and promulgated? Are we seeing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States when we read in print the words of a text 
bearing that title? No, this ‘written’ constitution is no more visible than 
the ‘unwritten’ one or than the United States of North America them- 
selves or than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. A constitution is not a series of ink marks on paper. These 
visible marks are merely a mnemonic device for recording an agreement. 
between a number of human beings about the terms on which they are 
going to regulate their political relations with each other, The agreement, 
its terms, and the relations between people through which these terms 
are put into effect are invisible, all alike. 

Civilizations are invisible, just as constitutions, states, and churches 
are, and this for just the same reasons. But civilizations, too, have mani- 
festations that are visible, like the Prussian state's gold-crowned eagles 
and spiked helmets, and like the Christian Church's crosses and sur- 

lices. Set side by side an Egyptiac, an Hellenic, and a pre-Renaissance! 

stern statue. It will be impossible to mistake which of these is the 
product of which school of sculptors. The distinctiveness of each of the 
three artistic styles is not only visible; it is definite—more definite than 
any of the visible products or emblems of any church or state. By ex- 
ploring the range, in space and time, of a civilization's distinctive 
tic style, one can ascertain the spatial and temporal bounds of the 
civilization that this style expresses. As Kroeber points out,? an artistic 
style is a sensitive indicator of historical connexions, Within the ambit 
of any one civilization the various styles ‘tend towards a certain con- 
sistency among themselves’ and ‘styles are the very incarnation of the 
dynamic forms taken by the history of civilization’.* Our ability, 
Kroeber adds, to locate an unassigned work of art to its place in a style 
sequence implies that the development of a style follows a one-way 
course. ‘A style is a strand in a culture. . . . It is also a selective 
way. ere compulsion or physical or physiological necessi 
reign, there is no room for style.’ In being selective, a style, as well 
as a state, is an expression of will.’ Bagby, too, observes* that ‘the 
art-historians have shown that the styles of works of art are not abso- 
lutely indefinable’, and that ‘something of the same kind is done by 
the anthropologist and the culture historian. He, too, feels a common 


Cp. Andere, in the passage quoted on p, 289, footnote r. 
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favour in the diverse features of a culture or a period; he too tries to 
point out the observable qualities which give rise to this feeling.” 
Frankfort points out* that ‘we recognise .  . the character of a civiliza- 
tion . . . in a certain coherence among its various manifestations, a 
certain consistency in its orientation, a certain cultural “style” which 
shapes its political and its judicial institutions, its art as well as its 
literature, its religion as well as its morals.’ He illustrates his point by a 
masterly characterization? of the Sumero-Akkadian and Egyptiac 
civilizations, in which he brings out the fundamental features of each 
and the differences in their respective ways of pursuing the common 
endeavour of civilization. 

"The visible works of art that reveal so much about their civilization 
are merely expressions of it. They are not the civilization itself. That 
remains invisible, like a church or a state. When the anthropologist 
or the cultural historian tries to analyse the observable qualities 
have been his clues to the diagnosis of a culture, he analyses them, as 
Bagby notices,* in terms of ideas and values. Invisibility is, indeed, a 
‘common characteristic of all forces that are potent in human affairs. 
Even in the realm of non-human nature, over which Man has now estab- 
lished his mastery, invisible microbes and protons are more potent than 
visible lions and flashes of lightning. In the spiritual realm, where Man 
is not master, he has to cope with an invisible network of relations 
between elements in his own psyche, and with another invisible network 
of relations between himself and his fellow human beings. And the most 
potent of the forces that move human souls is the spirit that blows like 
the incalculable wind whose passage is audible but invisible.* 


19. ‘FOSSILS’ 


In the process of identifying systems of human relations of the kind 
that I have called lizations’, I found that the specimens of the 
species were not all of the same tion and not all even ally 
contemporaneous. For instance, the still extant Western Civilization 
has, in its historical background, an extinct civilization, the Hellenic, 
to which the Western Civilization is related in a way that I have called 
‘affiliation’. I went on to identify other civilizations that are now extinct, 
as the Hellenic is. I identified some of these by the procedure by which 
I had identified the Hellenic. I delved back into the origins of some 
extant civilization till I struck (so I believed) an earlier civilization, 
distinct from the extant one, though this was obviously affiliated to it. 
In two cases, however, I identified an extinct civilization by a different 
clue in the present-day world. Instead of ascertaining the former exis- 
tence of an extinct civilization through the present existence of an 
extant civilization, I ascertained it, in a more direct way, through the 
present existence of what appeared to me to be extant relics of a civiliza- 

ion that, but for these, was extinct. ‘One set’ of extant communities— 
including the Monophysite Christians of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Eion in te Near Bat p. 16. 2 Did, pp, 49-50. 

5 Joni i: 
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Egypt, and Abyssinia and the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan and 
Malabar, as well as the Jews and the Parscesi—seemed to me to be 
relics of an otherwise extinct Syriac Civilization. 'A second set—includ- 
ing the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia and 
the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam,? as well as the 
Jains in India?—seemed to me to be relics of an otherwise extinct 
Indic Civilization. I may or may not have been right in my identifica- 
tions of the civilizations represented by these two sets of extant 
munities, but I do not think I was wrong in diagnosing these communities 
as being relics of something that is otherwise no longer in existence 
today. If the societies represented by these extant communities are not 
extinct civilizations, they are at any rate extinct phases of civilizations 
that are still extant in later forms.* 

‘These extant communities that I have labelled ‘fossils’ interested me 
for the reaon that literal fossils interest palaeontologists, They seemed 
to me to be clues to something in the past which I was eager to redis- 
cover and reconstruct. I seized on as many of them as I could find, and 
used them for tracking down civilizations, or phases in the histories of 
civilizations, which did not seem to have any other representatives than 
these in the ‘present-day world. The fact that my ‘fossils’ were not just 
isolated phenomena but presented themselves in sets and sub-sets 
seemed to me to enhance their value as evidence. In one set the Jews 
and the Parsces seemed to me to be relics of the Syriac Civilization as it. 
had been developing before this development was interrupted by the 
intrusion of Hellenism on the Syriac World; the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite Christians seemed to be relics of the same Syriac Civilization 
as it was when it was reacting against the Hellenic Civilization's ascen- 
dancy. The Hellenic Civilization intruded on India too, and the second 
set of ‘fossils’ seemed to fall into two sub-sets, like the first. The Jains 
and the Hina Buddhists seemed to be relics of civilization in 
India as this had been developing before the intrusion of Hellenism. 
‘The Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists seemed to be relics of civiliza- 
tion in India as it was when it was reacting against Hellenism's ascen- 
dancy there. 

One Jewish critic of my work, E. Berkovitz, has noted that, in my 
view of history, ‘fossils’ are apt to come in clusters. 


“One of the charms of the Study is that it prevents Jews, as well as 
Judaism, from falling into the sin of vain conceit by imagining that there. 


1 i. 35, Cp. i st and i. 90-92. I noted that the former Nestorians of Malabar bad now 
become Motophysies 


"This is a recapitulation of what bas been set out more fully in i. 90-93. 
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mately four hundred years; a ‘universal state’ lasting for approximately 
another four hundred years; and an ‘interregnum’ lasting for approxi- 
mately three hundred years, between the dissolution of the Hellenic 
Civilization in the western provinces of the Roman Empire and the 
emergence, in the same region, of a Western Christian Civilization- 
a society of the same species as its Hellenic predecessor, to which it 
affliated. Applying this model to the histories of other civilizations, I 
found the Hellenic-Western chronological pattern recurring clearly 
enough and often enough—so it seemed to me—to make me think of it 
as a specific pattern in the histories of civilizations in general. Now that 
I have replaced my former Hellenic-Western model by an Helleno- 
Sic model; I have, of course, to reconsider the chronological pattern 
that I derived originally from an analysis of my former Hellenic- Western. 
model, 

As far as I can see, an approximately four-hundred-years-long ‘time 
of troubles’ still stands as the usual immediate sequel to a breakdown. 
On the other hand, I feel less certain now about my supposed four- 
hundred-years’ span for the duration of universal states. ‘The Ch'in- 
Han first bout of the universal state in China did have this duration, 
like the Roman Empire in the West. But the Roman Empire itself lasted 
about two hundred years longer in its more important central and eastern 
provinces than it lasted in its outlying western provinces; and, in re- 
examining my list of universal states, I find too many exceptions to my 
supposed normal span of four hundred years to allow this supposed 
norm to stand. As for the three-hundred-years-long_ interregnum 
between the dissolution of the Hellenic civilization in the west and the 
‘emergence of Western Christendom there, the application of a Chinese 
ora Helleno-Sinic model suggests that the course taken by events in the 
West was not the most usual one.? Usually the end of the first bout of a 
universal state has been followed, not by the dissolution of the civiliza- 
tion politically embodied in it and by a consequent inter-civilizational 
interregnum, but by a less violent social and cultural break. The usual 
sequel has been a bout of anarchy followed by a revival of the previous 
universal state. This is the pattern, not only of Chinese history after 
the fall of the Ch'in-Han Empire, but also of Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tian history after the fall of the Roman Empire in its central and eastern 
provinces. Other instances of this pattern have been noticed in this 
volume in the passage just cited. This pattern is strongly pronounced 
ad is alo frequent fn i occurrence. AE the same time, there doce not 
seem to be any correspondingly exact chronological regularity. The 
lengths of the alternating bouts of anarchy and oecumenical order seem 
to vary. 

‘The results of my reconsiderations in this field may be summed up as 
follows. It still seems to me that there is a common pattern in the post- 
breakdown phases of the histories of those civilizations that have broken 


andfed-yearsclong ‘time of troubles’ has sometimes been punctuated b 
a frst attempt ata universal state: [n the Hallenic ‘time of troubles ths role wes played 
Èy Alexander's abortive empires in the Sumerie ime of troubles” it was played by the 
Jets ephemeral empire of the dynasty of Agade. 3 See pp. 186-97. 
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down up to date; and I also still think that the first stock episode after 
the breakdown in this recurring pattern of events—namely the bout of 
anarchy that I have called a ‘time of troubles’—has had an approximately 
uniform duration as well as an approximately uniform plot. But 1 no 
longer think that this uniformity of duration extends to the subsequent 
episodes in the common pattern of disintegration as this has now been 
revised in the light of my replacement of my former Hellenic-Western 
model by a new Helleno-Sinic one. 

‘Thus I have retained my previous belief that the sequel to the break- 
downs of civilizations follows a standard pattern, but I have abandoned 
my previous belief that it also has a standard time-span. I have never 
believed that there is either a standard pattern or a standard time-span 
for the history of a civilization that has not yet broken down. I have 
never believed, either, that every civilization is predestined to break down, 
Consequently I have never believed that there is a uniform maximum 
time-span for the duration of all societies of the species ‘civilizations’, 
as there is for all specimens of any species of living organism. On 
this issue I always have differed, and still do differ, in toto, from that 

reat man of genius Oswald Spengler. I am surprised to find Philip 

agby following Spengler to the length of suggesting! that ‘we may say, 

ith a fair degree of certainty, that the whole process of development 
from the beginnings of a civilization to the beginnings of a “universal 
state”. . . takes between a thousand and fifteen hundred years’, and 
even looking forward to being able eventually to pin the standard du 
tion of this period down to something ‘between 1100 and 1300 yea 
I do not find Bagby's arguments in favour of this unqualified chrono- 
logical determinism convincing. The calculations by which he arrives 
at this result are, it seems to me, of the ‘Procrustean’ kind of which I, 
too, have been accused. 


21. CREATIVE AND DOMINANT MINORITIES 


By a creative minority I mean a ruling minority in which the creative 
faculty in human nature finds opportunities for expressing itself in 
effective action for the benefit of all participants in the society. I do not 
believe that, in a creative minority, there is a higher percentage of 
creative individuals, endowed with a larger fund of creativity on the 
average, than there is in any other section of the population. What dis- 
tinguishes a creative minority, and wins goodwill towards it among 
participants in society outside the creative minority’s ranks, is that it is 
a ruling minority in which the creative faculty has free play and in 
which it is exercised in the public interest. 

By a dominant minority I mean a ruling minority that rules less by 
attraction and more by force. As I see it, this change in emphasis— 
from ruling mainly by attraction to ruling mainly by force—occurs when 
a creative minority, in my sense of the term, loses its op ties for 
creative action. It may forfeit these by its own fault, by falling into one 
of the snares by which the path of creativity is beset. It may be tempted 

1 In Culture and History, p. 2t. 
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by success either into losing its head or into resting on its cars. Alterna- 
tively, a creative minority may-be deprived of its opportunities for 
creative action by changes in social and cultural circumstances for which 
the representatives of the minority have had little or no moral respon- 
sibility. In whichever of these ways the minority may have lost its 
opportunities for creative action, it will arouse resentment, opposition, 
and resistance among the rest of the population if it tries to cling to 
ower by force after having ceased to perform for society as a whole the 
services that previously made its rule acceptable. 

On reconsideration, I think that, in previous volumes, I have painted 
the contrast between the ‘creative’ and the ‘dominant’ phase in the rule 
ofa minority in too strong colours. I have painted it white in its ‘creative? 

hase and black in its ‘dominant’ phase, whereas the true colours are a 
ighter and a darker shade of grey. Perhaps I also drew too sharp a 
dividing line between a ruling minority of either kind and the rest of the 
population. Ihave discussed these ponte earlier in this volume, and 
therefore need not go into them further here. 


22. THE PROLETARIAT 


I defined my usage of this word at an early point in this Study^ I 
meant, and mean, by it ‘any social element or group which in some way 
is “in” but not “of” any given society at any given stage of such society's 
history’. I have, I believe, kept to this usage consistently. It is based on 
the literal sense of the Latin word proletarii, and it coincides with the 
usage of this word in the terminology of Roman constitutional law. On 
the other hand, it does not coincide with the celebrated Marxian 
modern usage. In this Marxian usage ‘the proletariat’ means a labouring 
population employing a technique called ‘machine industry’ under a 
regime called ‘capitalism’. People working under these conditions may, 
of course, be proletarians in my sense too. Many, indeed perhaps most, 
of them were that in Marx’s and Engels’ generation. Today probably a 
majority of the World’s industrial workers have ceased to be prole- 
tarians in my sense through having acquired a stake in society. In 196r 
this would, I should guess, be the situation in most parts of the Soviet 
Union, as well as in most, though not in all, Western countries. On the 
other hand, the proletariat in my sense includes people of many kinds 
Who are not proletarian in the Marxian sense It includes anyone who 
is penalized in any respect—economically, politically, or socially. A 
person's material standard of living is not the criterion. A pauper free- 
man—e.g. an Egyptian peasant—is a proletarian, but so too is a Roman 
magnates confidential slave who has been permitted by his master to 
accumulate a ; for the well-to-do slave is penalized 

Being kept in a sub human juridical status. Buta millionaite can Sd 
proletarian, even if he is a freeman: for instance, a New Yorker Jewish 
millionaire who is a citizen of the United States but whose candidature 
for election to membership in a club has been rejected because he is a 
Jew and not because there is anything personally objectionable about 

1 On pp. 124-7 and 148-50. ? Ini. 4, footnote 3. 
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him. The term, as I use it, includes all ‘displaced persons’ (refugees, 
exiles, and deportes) however highly gifted and distinguished; 
mercenary soldiers, however highly paid and however formidable, from 

the Younger’s ten thousand Greeks to the French Crown's 
Swiss Guard; all subject peoples (e.g. the Bantu in South Africa and 
Kenya); all insurgents (e.g. those that, at the time when I was writing 
these words, were under arms in Cyprus and in Algeria), so long as they 
have not yet turned the tables on the powers that be, as the Coelesyrian 
Jewish insurgents against the Seleucid monarchy did in the second 
century B.C.; and all barbarians beyond the pale, such as the Pathan 
tribesmen in the unadministered areas of Western Pakistan used to be 
before the Pakistan Government began to convert them, by methods of 
civilization, into voluntary citizens of the country. 


23. HIGHER RELIGIONS 


By higher religions I mean religions designed to bring human bei 
in dE comiunion with abeslute spiritual Reality as individuals, 
in contrast to earlier forms of religion that have brought them only into 
indirect communion with It through the medium of the particular society 
in which they have happened to be participants.! Religion, in these 
earlier forms, is an integral part of the culture of some parti 
Society. On the other hand the higher religions have broken—some 
partially, some completely —out of the configuration of the particular 
Cultures in which they originated. They have become separate systems 
of specifically religious culture, in a state of tension with the systems of 
secular culture with which they have parted company. The advent of a 
higher religion thus brings with it the distinction—previously unknown 

tween. ‘religious’ and ‘secular’, ‘spiritual’ and ‘temporal’, ‘sacred’ 
and ‘profane’. 

"A religion cannot be extricated from the non-religious elements in 
culture without being divorced from the society that carries these non- 
religious elements on its network of relations between people. But no 
form of culture, secular or religious can subsist without a social setting; 
and therefore the adherents of a higher religion cannot assert its inde- 
pendence of secular culture without at the same time incorporating it 
in an independent society. Every higher religion is carried on a network 
of social relations of its own.? This is a specific form of society, distinct 
from both civilizations and pre-civilizational societies. A name is needed 
for a society of this religious species, and it would be convenient if we 
could label it ‘a church’, I have sometimes used the word ‘church’ in 
this wide sense; but this has been contested by several of my 
critics, and they are, I think, right. The word ‘church’ implies a unified 
ecclesiastical government, and this is possessed by perhaps no more 
than two of the extant higher religions: the Tantric ‘Mabeyana and the 
Roman Catholic denomination of Christianity. The Christian churches 
of the Eastern Orthodox and the Western Protestant Episcopalian 

1 A fuller definition has already been given on pp. 83-84- 
? See p. 84- 
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denomination are respectively in communion with each other without 
having any common organe of ecclesiastical government. The ecclesi- 

organization of most other extant higher religions is still less 
formal and more loose. 


24. UNIVERSAL STATES 


A state may be defined as a non-voluntary system of impersonal rela- 
tions that is maintained partly by force exercised by a governing minority 
and partly by the consent, or at least the acquiescence, of this governing 
minority's subjects. I cannot think of any state in which either of these 
bases of state authority has been completely lacking, and there are 
countless historical examples of states being wrecked either 
government's failing to muster the minimum necessary amount 

or by their subjects! ceasing to have the minimum necessary Teeling of of 
obligation to obey the powers that be. 

a state may be defined in these terms, it is obvious that, up to date, 
there has never been a universal state in the literal sense of one whose 
government has exercised effective authority over the whole living 
generation of mankind in all the habitable lands and navigable seas and 
air levels of this planet. At the same time it is also obvious that in our 
day, for the first time in history, human beings have it in their power to 
establish a world government. The less than world-wide empires of the 
past have mostly been established by military conquest; and the inven- 
tion of atomic weapons has made it practicable now for some single 
local state to conquer and hold down the whole world. It is true that 
cost, in terms of spiritual as well as material devastation, of conquering 
the World in an atomic war looks as if it would be prohibitively high; 
and this consideration is already acting as a perceptible deterrent to any 
impulses to try to impose political unity by the traditional military 
method. Military conquest, however, has never been the exclusive 
means by which empires have been established, and it may be doubted 
whether any of them could have been established by force alone, 
without the support of other agencies. The use of military force on a 
large scale would not be posible without the previous establishment 
of a well-developed system of communications, mental as well as 
phys; and the development of any such rms has many effects 

ides that of enabling staff officers to solve. istical problems. 
Long before it has reached the point at which itis of practical military 


1 This subject has been touched upon already on pp. 
2 Ins morc te dah a detaia of te Sate Wk dnghshes it from another 
secienentton Savery. he dineon would be drawa ne co Say thar slavery 
fa non-voluntary system of personal relations rest ‘upon force’ But slavery, 
iste of peniana rao hen eke de fin ed 
im erro the form of public penal servicde; and, on te other hand, when 
fn the Romas and the lead yerocs of the lain ihe ant 
io practice between the relations of the head of a family with his slaves 

tions with his children. 
[oM ‘Masur has in mind when he dismisses my concept of 
logical (the Historische Zeitschrift, Band 177 (1954), PP. $2172). 
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value, it will have gone far towards producing a consensus of feelings, 
minds, and vill by making people familiar with cach other across the 
traditional barriers between different societies and different cultures. 
Without some such consensus on the part of its potential subjects, a 
state, even on the smallest scale, could never be established and cer- 
tainly could not be maintained. 

The particular point of consensus that has made the establishment 
and maintenance of relatively large empires psychologically possible 
has been a recognition, however reluctant, that a continuance of war, 
revolution, and anarchy in a crescendo movement is a greater evil than 
the forfeiture of cherished peculiarities such as national states, religions, 
languages, and other national manners and customs. In our world in 
our time we can see this recognition gaining ground, and this time over 
a literally world-wide feld Te is true that non- Western subject peoples 
are asserting claims to national independence as against the less than 
world-wide Western colonial empires that, between them, have been 
ruling over so large a part of the human race in recent times. But these 
revolts of the previously subject majority against Western rule are being 
made in the name of Western political and moral principles, and the 
formerly subject non-Western peoples that have already achieved 
national independence are all using their newly won power of self- 
determination to Westernize their social structures and their cultural 
configurations of their own accord, In doing this. they are laying the 
foundations for a single world-wide society and for a uniform world- 
wide culture that will take its first shape within a Western-made frame- 
work—though, no doubt, it will become less specifically Western in 
complexion as all the cultural heritages of all the extant societies come 
to be the common possession of the whole of mankind. This progressive 
cultural and social unification of the whole human family is bound to 
find some expression on the political plane. The political expression 
need not necessarily take the foem of a central government of the kind 
that has been established in the past as the result of less than world- 
wide wars of conquest. The most likely nucleus of a future political 
world order is perhaps a central authority exercising an effective world- 
Wide control over the use of atomic energy and thereby making it 
impossible for any of the atomically armed local states to attack and 


conquer the rest, 

present movement of world affairs makes the study of past 
empires a matter of practical as well as theoretical interest for us in our 
generation. The empires that have most significance as pointers to the 
possible destiny of mankind are not those established by local states 
within the body social of some single civilization, such as the recent 
colonial empires of Britain, France, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 
and other modern Western local states, or the similar empires carved 
out of the carcass of the Achaemenian Empire by the successors of 
Alexander the Great. They are those that, like the Roman Empire in the 
Hellenic World or the Maurya Empire in India or the Ch'in-Han 
Empire in China, have given political unity to the whole, or almost 
the whole, of the domain of an entire civilization at a stage when this 
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civilization has been brought within sight of dissolution by a series of 
wars and revolutions on a progressively increasing scale of spiritual 
and material destructiveness. 

None of these empires, up to date, has been a ‘universal state’ in the 
literal sense, and John Si Jus suggested chat single state’ would 
be a more informative label for them. The word ‘single’ would, indeed, 
convey the important historical fact that the means by which peace and 
order have been established has been the replacement of a number of 
warring local states by one state embracing all their former territories 
and populations. The word ‘universal’ does, however, convey the 
further important historical fact that these states have actually been 
world-wide—not objectively, but in the significant subjective sense that 

Fave looked end flt world-wide tothe people living under their 
regime. It is, of course, one of the radical infirmities of human nature 
‘that each of us is under constant temptation to equate himself and his 
society and his culture with the Universe. He will be particularly prone 
to fall into this illusion when the society in which he is a participant 
happens, as it does in these cases, to be the carrier of a civilization, since, 
until the advent of the higher religions, civilizations were the finest, as 
well as the most widely extended, configurations of culture that man- 
kind had achieved so far. The Ch’in-Han, Maurya, and Roman empires, 
and all the other known representatives of the same kind of state, did 
seem, to a majority of their respective subjects, to embrace all peoples 
in the World that were of any account. The Hellenes thought of the 
Roman Empire as being ‘the entire inhabited world” (kê ; 
the Chinese thought of the Ch'in-Han Empire and its successive avatars 
as being ‘all that is under Heaven’ (T*ien Hsia), or, short of that, as being 
‘the middle kingdom’, surrounded by a superfluous fringe of barbarians 
and hardly less barbarous exponents of civilizations other than the 
Chinese? 

‘Most ‘universal states’, in my sense of the term, have, in fact, been. 
heralds of a potential world-state. Besides being ‘single states’ from the 
standpoint of participants in the particular civilization whose domain 
has been united politically by one of the states of this kind, most of them 
have included portions of the domain of one or more other civilizations, 
and also portions of their own society’s barbarian hinterlands. More- 
over, in the course of time, their originally heterogeneous subjects have 
tended to acquire a sense of solidarity with each other as children of a 
common human family whose unity has been symbolized for them 
politically in the world-state in which they have had the good fortune 
to have been living. From our point of view in our day, the historic 
“universal states’ may be seen, in retrospect, as having been so many 
preparatory exercises for the eventual establishment of a literal universal 
state which, though stil unachieved, i now, at last, no longer below our 

orizon. 

K. D. Erdmann? correctly observes that my concept of a ‘universal 

2 In an unpublished leter. 

2 The case of Japan under the Tokugawa regime has been discussed on p. 207, foot- 


note 2. 
3 In Archie für Kulturgeschichte, xxxii. Band, Heft 2 (1951), pp. 22475- 
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state’ was originally derived from an Hellenic model, and he contends 
that this model—i.e. a ‘universal state’ on the pattern of the Roman 
Empire—is not applicable to empires imposed by conquerors who, in 
their culture, have been aliens from the standpoint of the society to 
which they have given political unity. Presumably Erdmann has in 
mind such ‘universal states’ on my list as the Mongol and Manchu 
empires in China, the Mughal and British empires in India, the Spanish 
Empire in Mexico and Peru, and the Ottoman Empire in Orthodox 
Christendom (apart from Russia), and is contrasting these with the 
Muscovite Empire in Russia, the Aztec and Inca empires in pre- 
Columbian America, the Maurya and Gupta empires in India, and the 
Ch'in-Han, T'ang-Sung, and Ming empires in China, as well as the 
Roman Empire in the Hellenic World. 

No doubt it is true that the resistance always aroused by empire- 
builders is intensified when, in addition to being enemies of a traditional 
parochialism, they also present themselves as aliens who do not appre- 
ciate or even understand the traditional common culture of the com- 
munities that they are subjugating. But the last column in my table of 
universal state, In which 1 have Soted the provenance of thc respec- 
tive founders, continuators, and restorers, brings out the truth that the 
founders have been 'metropolitans', from the heart of the world to 
which they have given political unity, still less frequently than they 
have been ‘aliens’ in the sense of representatives of some other civiliza- 
tion. Usually they have been either barbarians, from just outside the pale. 
of the society that they have united politically, or else ‘marchmen’, from 
just inside it. The Romans, for instance, were marchmen of the Hellenic 

'orld, and so were the Illyrians, who re-established the Roman Empire 
after its first collapse. The Ch'in were marchmen of the Sinic World; the 
successive Theban founders of the Egyptiac Middle Empire and New 
Empire were marchmen of the Egyptiac World; the Incas were march- 
men of the Andean World; the Akkadian founders and the Babylonian 
Amorite restorers of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad were marchmen 
of the Sumero-Akkadian World, and so were the Chaldaeans who re- 
stored this empire again, some eleven hundred years after the time of 
Hammurabi. 

‘The second founders of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad were 
‘metropolitans’, and so were the Maurya founders and the Gupta 
restorers of a universal state in India. The Mauryas and the Guptas 
both came from Magadha; Ur-Nammu came from Ur. But ‘metropoli- 
tan’ founders of universal states have been rare exceptions, and it is not 
difficult to see the reason for this, Communities in the heart of a society's 
domain are likely to have played prominent parts in its history since an 
early date, and later generations of their human representatives are 
therefore likely to have accumulated arresting memories of the com- 
munity’s past glories as a parochial state. Such memories are an 
incubus; and people who are haunted by them are thereby inhibited 
from casting Ives for a new role that will enable them to cope 
with a new situation, The people who find no difficulty in adapting 

+ Printed in vi. 327 and in vii. 769. 
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themselves to a new situation are those who bave no anachronistic 
memories to paralyse them. In view of this it is not surprising that the 
Hellenic universal state should have been founded, not by the Spartans 
or by the Athenians, but by the Romans, and the Sinic universal state 
not by Ch’i butby Ch'in, On the contrary, it is surprising that the second 
founder of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad should have come from 
Ur and not from Ashur, and that the non-alien founders and restorers 
of a universal state in India should have come from Bihar and not from 
the Panjab. 

Marchmen are not aliens, but they are the nearest thing to being 
this that it is possible to be for any individual or community within 
a civilization’s pale. Accordingly, marchmen empire-builders draw on 
themselves, from their metropolitan subjects, a large measure of the 
odium that is incurred by empire-builders who are complete outsiders. 
After the Romans had established an unchallengeable ascendancy over 
the rest of the Hellenic World in the course of the years 218-168 B.C., 
it took the Hellenic public more than a quarter of a millennium to 
reconcile itself to Roman rule, and nearly a hundred years more passed 
before an Hellenic man of letters with a Graeco-Roman name, Publius 
Aclius Aristeides, saluted the Roman Empire, in his classic encomium 
In Romam, as the beneficent universal state that had providentially 
saved the Hellenic World when it had been on the vergeof self-destruc- 
tion. As for the Ch'in regime in China, it made itself so odious that it 
survived for only fourteen years after its redoubtable founder had over- 
thrown the last of the other independent states of the Sinic World, and 
for only three years after the founder’s death. And, though, by that 
dine a univer su bad become such an imperiow necaty for 
the Sinic Civilization that it had immediately to be rehabilitated, it is 
significant that it was deliberately reconstituted on ostensibly different 
lines, and that the founder of this new and far longer-lived Han regime 
‘was a peasant from the interior. 

‘The Persians, again, made their entry into civilization as marchmen of 
the Sumero-Akkadian World and as prosciytes to its civilization; yet 
this civilization’s contemporary representatives the Babylonians revolted 
against the Achaemenian ‘Realm of the Lands’ again and again; were 
finally crushed without ever being reconciled; and eventually welcomed 
Alexander the Great as a liberator. The Egyptians, for whom the 
Persians were outright aliens, did not react against them more vi 
ously than the Babylonians did. The Romans, too, were outright 
aliens for the Egyptians, Jews, Syrians, and other non-Hellenic peoples 
south-east of Taurus who had been forcibly incorporated in the Hellenic 
World by Alexander and had afterwards been forcibly prevented by 
Alexander's Roman successors from breaking away from it. When they 
did at last succeed, in the course of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries 
of the Christian Era, in shaking off Roman rule, their long-repressed 
resentment burst out as furiously as the Eastern Orthodox Christian 
peoples’ resentment against Ottoman rule when they succeeded in 
shaking this off in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries." 

1m both these cases the sucessful insurgent movements found their inspiration in 
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In the light of this analysis, Erdmann’s distinction between universal 
states of indigenous origin and those of alien origin turns out, I should 
say, not to have the significance that Erdmann attaches to it. All 
universal states have provoked both resentment and gratitude in 
different quantities at different stages; and, though the differences 
between their respective experiences in this matter have been great, 
they have been not more than differences of degree. The criterion by 
which universal states should be appraised and classified is not the pro- 
venance of their founders; itis the service that they have performed for 
their subjects, 


25. UNIVERSAL CHURCHES 


Like the historic ‘universal states’, the historic ‘universal churches" 
have been universal, so far, not in the literal meaning of the word, but 
in the belief and expectation of their adherents. They have been the 
institutional vehicles of missionary religions whose exponents have set 
out to convert the whole of mankind. The vigour and success of their 
missionary work has been proportionate to the degree in which their 
adherents have succeeded in changing over from a traditional national 
outlook to a revolutionary oecumenical one." 

‘A generic application of the word ‘church’ is convenient, but is 
perhaps misleading, for the reasons that have been suggested already.? 


26. SCEPTICISM 


I have already defined my usage of this word in this volume.* I mean 
by it, not disbelief in the human intellect’s capacity to apprehend 
Reality, but disbelief in the existence of any alleged element in Reality, 
or aspect of it, that cannot be apprehended by reasoning, In this usage 
‘scepticism’ is a synonym for ‘rationalism’, which brings out 'rational- 
ism’s negative side. 


27. RATIONALISM 
I have already defined my usage of this word, too, in this volume.* 

I mean by it a belief in the human intellect’s capacity to apprehend 

Realty, coupled with a disbelief in the validity of any alleged 

that has not been, and could not have been, acquired in the first place, and 

subsequently verified, by reasoning. 


28. AGNOSTICISM 


I have already defined my usage of this word, too, in this volume.’ 
I mean by it a recognition and acknowledgement of ignorance about 
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Reality, not in so far as the human intellect is able to apprehend Reality 
by reasoning, but about Reality beyond the limits of the human intel- 
lect’s reach through the operations of which it is capable. In regard to 
this unknown possible sphere, or dimension, of Reality, rationalism, as 
I have defined rationalism, is dogmatically sceptical. The rationalist’ 
stand is accurately described, in caricature, in words that are put into 
Benjamin Jowett’s mouth in a celebrated rhyme: ‘What I don't know 
is not knowledge.’ The agnostic agrees with the rationalist in holding 
that what I do know is knowledge, but holds, in opposition to the 
rationalist, that what I do not and cannot ‘know’—in the sense of 
‘apprehend by reasoning’—may, nevertheless, be real, and, what is 
more, may be the essence of Reality and the hidden key to the full 
understanding of those fragments of it that the human reason can grasp. 
While agreeing with the rationalist that we cannot know the unknow- 
able, the agnostic does not think that our knowledge, so far as this ex- 
tends, warrants a denial of the possibility that human beings may receive 
genuine intimations of the unknowable through non-intellectual 
channels—for instance, those channels, whatever they may be, that are the 
founts of poetry and of prophetic vision. The agnostic recognizes that 
the genuineness of such intimations cannot be ‘proved’ by reasoning; 
but, for this very reason, he holds, as against the dogmatic rationalist, 
that it also cannot be ‘disproved’ by reasoning. I have called the 
agnostic in my sense of the word a ‘trans-rationalist’, because he goes 
with the rationalist all the way that the rationalist goes, but does not 
believe that the limits of the human reason's reach are necessarily the 
limits of the human soul’s possibilities of understanding. A more 
familiar synonym for ‘agnostic’ in my sense would be ‘Platonist’. 


VIII. THE RELATION BETWEEN MAN AND 
HIS ENVIRONMENT 


Tet preis apts: T bavo tiken nota of ccm of my pratioe 
(one not peculiar to me) of treating Man and his environment as two 
distinct entities. I have agreed that, in reality, they constitute one 
indivisible whole, and that it is a misrepresentation of Reality to draw 
the distinction between them. But, while admitting this, I have made 
the proviso that we must continue to distinguish them from each other 
if we are to continue to study the monolithic reality that is analysed, for 
‘operational’ purposes, into these two components. ‘It is only in the 
interaction of Man and his environment that the basic elements of his- 
tory can be found.’ At the same time I have taken Spate’s point that 
‘the facts of geography are the facts as they are appro: "The term 


+ Chapter VI, pp. 146-8. 
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environment refers always to a body of facts relative to a particular focus 
or perspective.” 

An objectively identical geographical ‘set-up’ will offer a promising 
environment to one group of human beings, whose social structure an 
cultural co ion put it within their power to turn this particular 
geographical ‘set-up’ to account, while it will offer only a bleak and 
niggardly environment, or no environment at all, to other groups with 
other organizations and equipments, These other groups may be at 
opposite extremes of the social and cultural scale from each other. They 
may be either to poorly equipped or too demanding in their expecta 
tions to make anything of what might be a golden opportunity for some 
third party. For instance, both a New York business man and a Palaco- 
lithic hunter or food-gatherer would be in danger of starving if marooned 
on a derelict Javanese paddyfield. Neither of them would be able to 
make anything of what had been a cornucopia for a rice-cultivating 
Javanese peasant. Though one cannot in practice treat Man's environ- 
‘ment as being indistinguishable from Man himself, one can and must 
regard the potentialities of a geographical ‘set-up’ as being relative to a 

icular human group's capacity for making something of them." 

Pehia point has bean mado by Spate aprepoe ef Mas relation to 
non-human nature; but it is equally pertinent to Man's relation to his 
fellow human beings. A human being’s environment can be analysed 
into two sectors, the geographical and the social. ‘This analysis, lke all 
analyses, may be misleading, “The environment of every human being 
and the context of every human action contains human and non- 
human elements inextricably intertwined.'? Yet the distinction is also 
perhaps useful and certainly necessary. In any case it is true of the social, 
no less than of the geographical, sector of Man's environment that the 
facts ‘are the facts as they are approached’. An objectively identical 
social ‘set-up’ will offer a promising environment to one individuale or 
to one group or class of people, while others will be able to make little 
or nothing of it. The potentialities will be relative to the character, 
ability, social and cultural heritage, education (in the broadest sense), 
and personal experience of each individual who finds himself in this 
situation. 

If we accept this point, it raises a question. Suppose that we bad an 
exhaustive knowledge of both the geographical or social ‘set-up’ and 
the person or people encountering it a knowledge, that is to say, which 
covered everything in each of the two parties that was relevant to the 
encounter between them: Should we then be able to predict the outcome 
of this encounter? I myself do not believe that we should. I believe that 
necessity, in the sense of a predetermined and therefore potentially 
predictable nexus of cause and effect, is not all-pervasive in the struc- 
ture of Reality. I believe that Reality has in it a vein of something 
genuinely unpredetermined and therefore intrinsically unpredictable, 

: Tis Bar been berved notonly by Spate butalso by M. R. Coben, op.cit, pp. 16053. 

4 A sigle tuman being is the ultimate "envisoned unit” (H. and M. Sprout: Man- 
Mitice Reltonship Hype in he Content of International Polit, p. ij 
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‘At the inanimate level this can perhaps be described only negatively as a 
vein of indeterminacy. At the human level, in beings endowed with a 
measure of consciousness, reasoning power, and will, the same vein dis- 

lays itself as freedom of choice. This freedom is not, of course, abso- 
Fitz: Ie is limited by the pressure of external forces, non-human and 
human, that are not under the control of the human party to the en- 
counter. It is also limited by the spiritual history, up to date, of the 
person to whom the choice is offered. As Bagby points out, in the train 
of many previous students of ethics, human freedom is not non- 
determination; it is self-determination.* ‘We choose what we prefer; it 
is meaningless to say that we can choose what we do not prefer. 
Indeed, if we could, it is difficult to see what would distinguish human 
choice from the sheer senseless haphazard indeterminacy that is the 
form apparently taken by non-necessity when this displays itself in 
inanimate nature. Thus human freedom is in any case limited. But its 
apparent play, within these limits, raises the question whether it is 
genuine as far as it goes or whether it is altogether illusory. 

I myself believe that it is genuine within its apparent limits. I also 
believe that the occasions on which it comes into play are laid bare by 
{he heurite’ intellectual operation of mentally dissecting an indivisible 
reality into two entities, ‘Man’ and ‘environment’, that have encounters 
with each other. In laying bare these occasions of freedom, this particular 
mental dichotomy does, I believe, bring to light a genuine—and, if 

ine, evidently most important. feature in the nature of Reality. 
Eie cane the creation of something new.? In the first volume of 
this book I illustrated the ideas of novelty, creation, and choice from 
mythology and I declared my conviction that, on these points, 
mythology is illuminating.‘ In thus avowing myself to be a believer in an 
at least partial freedom of human wills, I was, of course, taking sides in 
an ancient but so far undecided philosophical controversy. 

In another chapter of the same volume? I tried to prove my case. I 
tried to demonstrate, by examples, that the challenge of an identical 
‘set-up’ did not invariably evoke an identical response from identically 
endowed and equipped human beings to whom this ‘set-up’ offered a 
Petes environment, If dis attempted demonstration of mine had 

s, it would, I should say, have proved that, in an encounter, 
something comes into play that is not present in the previous ‘make-up’ 
of either party to the encounter, and that this intervention of sometl 
new is the decisive factor in determining the outcome. I am still con- 
vinced that this is the truth, but I have also been convinced, partly by 
new archaeological evidence, and partly by criticisms from Spate, that 
Thave not succeeded in giving a cogent demonstration of the validity of 
my tenet, 

For example, I tried to demonstrate’ that the particular potential 


1 Culture and History, p. 69- 2 Tid, p. 65- 
3 The concept of cron Which involves the meaning of the word ‘pew Kas Seen 
E Se pees. 
3 In ont and History, pp. 287-304, and in The Geographical Journal Wa. xvi 
Part 4 (December, 1983), PP: 406-28. Vintages. 
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environment offered by the Nile in Egypt was not the positive factor 
to which the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization was due. I argued this by 
citing what I then believed to be evidence that there were other river 
valleys, offering potential environments similar to that offered by the 
lower Nile valley, in which no civilization had ever come to birth, 
though some of them had eventually been turned to account by pioneers 
of civilizations that had come to birth elsewhere. I observed that the 
lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates did offer a similar potential 
environment; that here an independent civilization, similar to and more 
or less coeval with the Egyptiac, had come to birth; and that this was 
evidence, so far as it went, in favour of the thesis that civilizations are 
products of geographical ‘set-ups’. But, taking a cue from Eduard 

1, I went on to say that no independent civilization had come to 
birth in the Jordan valley, in the lower Mississippi valley and delta, 
or in the valleys of the Colorado and the Rio Grande, Apropos of the 
Jordan valley, I quoted Meyer's statement that 


“the Jordan valley between BetSe'an and Pella, the Ghor, a broad deep 
rift between mountain walls, with a glowing hot climate, lay completely 
desolate [in the sixteenth century ».c.] and has remained as good as un- 
inhabited to-day’. 

I then quoted Meyer's judgement that 


‘much light is thrown on national character (VolkscharakterP by the fact 
that here the attempt has never been made—as it has been made under the 
substantially similar conditions in the Nile valley—to take advantage of 
the soil and to render it productive by systematic irrigation. It is only 
‘when we draw this ison that we become fully able to appreciate 
the energy with which the Egyptians have made their country the most 
productive agricultural country in the World for thousands of years on 
A 


On reconsideration, I do not think I am to blame for having accepted 
Eduard Meyer’ statement and judgement at the time. I was writing 
my first volume in 1930, two years after the publication of the volume 
of Meyer’s book from which I was quoting, sixteen years before the 
publication of Nelson Glueck’s The River Jordan, and twenty-two 
years before the beginning of Miss Kenyon’s work at Jericho. The 
point that Meyer was making, as T interpret the was that, 
notwithstanding the formidable heat in a rift valley far below sea-level, 
it is likely that the prehistoric ancestors of the historical Egyptians 
would have made of the Jordan valley something like what they did 
make of the lower Nile valley if the bluffs on which they had settled 
had happened to be those overlooking the Ghor and not those over- 
looking the section of the Nile valley that their historical labours even- 
tually transformed into Upper Egypt. Here Meyer was showing an 

2 Jn Geschichte des Alert, vl ii (1) and ed. (Stuttgart apd Berlin 1928, Cots), 
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intuition which was not put off the scent by his (to my mind, unwarrant- 
able and mistaken) postulate of a fixed Egyptian national character. He 
was showing surprise that the Jordan valley should not (as he believed) 
have been turned to account by human enterprise, in spite of its 
daunting climate. Accepting the contrast, as Meyer had stated it, 
between the respective histories of the Jordan valley and the Nile 
valley, I interpreted this as indicating that the outcome of an encounter 
between human enterprise and a difficult geographical environment 
has, in at least one pair of instances, been non-uniform, and that it is 
therefore intrinsically unpredictable. In the lightof the state of knowledge 
at the time, I do not think that either Meyer's statement, or my reading 
of its significance, was unreasonable. 

‘Meyer, however, has been taken to task by a great scholar of my 
generation, W. F Albright, in a book published in 1949/ at a date when 

llueck had carried out his explorations and had published the results. 


‘In 1928 [Albright writes], the greatest ancient historian of modern 
times, Eduard Meyer, wrote, two years after visiting the Jordan valley for 
the fitst time in his life—unfortunately in the early autumn—that the 
Jordan valley south of Beth-shan and Pella was absolutely barren, "burning 
hot between its mountain walls”, and that no attempt had ever been made 
in pre-Roman times to make the soil productive by systematic irrigation! 
‘No one who reads Nelson Glueck’s vivid account of the very same district 
«+. can fail to see how completely archaeological research has disproved 
this off-hand impression of the great historian.’ 


This criticism of Meyer’s dictum has been justified, more sensa- 
tionally than Albright could have foreseen when he wrote and pub- 
lished it, by Miss Kenyon's subsequent discoveries at Jericho. So far 
from having been left undeveloped till the sixteenth century 2.c. or till 
the Roman Age, the Jordan valley has been occupied and cultivated by 
irrigation for at least twice as long, up to date, as either the lower Nile 
valley or the lower valley of the ‘Tigris and Euphrates. Miss Kenyon 
finds? that the beginnings of Jericho must have been not much later 
than the end of the pleistocene period—that is to say, not much later 
than 10,000 2c. The Jordan valley has been cultivated, on and off, 
from that day to this, and the interruptions are attributed, by both Miss 
Kenyon and Dr. Albright, not to oscillations in the local climate, but to 
barbarian invasions from the eastern desert. In other words, the history 
of the Jordan valley, like the history of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, 
tells against, not for, my hypothesis that encounters between com- 
parable parties under comparable conditions have not always had 
similar outcomes, 

Spate has taken issue with me over this question of the significance 
of the Jordan valley's history, but here he, too, has gone astray—and 
this with less excuse, I should say, than I or Eduard Meyer had, since 
Spate published his two critiques of my work in 1952 and 1953 when 
both Glueck’s and Albright's books were already accessible to him, and 


T of Palin Hacmondreorth 1949, Penguin. 
3 Alben, op. di pp- ast. TC Kenyon! Ding wp Jericho, p. 75- 
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when the main findings of the excavations at Jericho were already 
public knowledge thanks to progress reports in the press. Yet Spate in 
1952 and 1953 accepted Meyer's statement as correct, as I had accepted 
if in 1990-4. He, too assumed that the Jordan valley had never been 
irrigated, and found the ex anation of this in the climate of the Ghor 
and in the physiography of the Jordan valley, which he contrasts with 
the situation in Egypt. 


“The Jordan . . has only x per cent of the annual discharge of the Nile, 
with nothing comparable to Nile flood regime, while its valley is far 
Jess well endowed than that of the Nile as regards both terrain (much of 
which is dissected) and soils. Many of these are coarse and porous and lie 
on terraces well out of reach of irrigation ; to say nothing of the stimulating 
climate of a walled-in valley 1000 feet below sea-level. All Palestine has 
about rooo cubic metres of water per inhabitant (about rj mill s), 
against sooo cubic metres of Nile water for each of Egypt's 17 million. 
people.’ The further comparisons with the Nile overlook the structure of 
its valley, in which coarser sediments are trapped in the upper basins, but 
not the fine basaltic silts brought by the Blue - The uniqueness of 
the Nile flood region and the Etesian winds, so important to the navigation 
which held together the Egyptian Civilization, are not so much as men- 
tioned: perhaps for good reason; for, once the Nileis recognised as unique, 
one of Toynbee's main arguments against environmentalism falls to 
pieces forthwith.’* "Even the ‘Euphrates-Tigris environment is only 
generically, not specifically, akin to the Nilotic.'^ 

In these passages Spate shoots wide of the mark in one case and 
overplays his hand in another. 

His ironical quip about ‘the stimulating climate of a walled-in valley 
1000 feet below sea-level” invites the crushing retort that, during the 
first 6,000 of the last 12,000 years, Jericho was, so far as we yet know, 
the only place in the World where a state of culture that might be called 
civilization was already a going concern. His facts and figures are beside 
the point. He has overlooked the obvious consideration that, after the 
Ghassulian period, i.e. since about 3500 B.C., 


“settlements in the Jordan valley were nearly always established at the 
entrances of the valleys, near perennial streams and springs which are still 
sources of water.'* 


‘The cultivation of a piece of the Jordan valley by irrigation from the 
spring at Jericho antedates the cultivation of another piece of it at 
hassul by some five or six thousand years. The water that irrigated 
the fields round Ghassul may have been drawn from the Jordan, which 
flows between flat banks for those last few miles above its debouchure 
into the Dead Sea, but it may also have been drawn from a lateral 
stream that flowed out farther into the Jordan valley in the first half 
of the fourth millennium p.c. than at any time since. The abandonment 
of Ghassul may have been due to increasing difficulties in drawing the 
cB, Nae “Same Se Factors in the Palestine Problem" in The 
cmap Jour vol vt be PP 5-793 reference t P 
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Water, whatever its source, or it may have been due to a barbarian in- 
vasion.! In any case, archaeological exploration has now made it clear 
that the water with which the Jordan valley has been irrigated, on and 
off, for the last twelve thousand years has seldom, if ever, been drawn 
from the Jordan River. I took this point myself when, in July 1957, I 
had an opportunity of crossing the Jordan valley several timesat different. 
places, and visiting Jericho among other sites on its for. By that date 
could already have learnt the facts, as Spate could have learnt them 
in 1952, from authoritative accounts of them in accessible publications, 
Geographers, as well as historians, are fallible; and Spate's failure to 
keep his knowledge of the Jordan valley’s history up to date would have 
been venial if the tone of his criticism had not been supercilious. 
‘Again, Spate's assertion? that the geographical ‘set-up’ in the Nile 
valley is ‘unique’ seems to be unwarrantably sweeping. V. G. Childe 
points out? that the lower Tigris-Euphrates valley, too, was 'periodi- 
cally inundated by floods’, though he also notest that these were not so 
regular or so well-timed for agricultural operations as the annual inunda- 
tion of the Nile was, and that ‘only the wide marshy delta offered the 
challenge and reward that had evoked the artificial environment of 
Sumerian cities... South of Cairo the narrow valley through the barren 
desert plateaux has analogies, real but remote, with Sumer.’ If the 
picture here drawn by Childe is correct, Egypt and Sumer, in their re- 
spective states of nature, had too much in common with each other to 
warrant our considering either of them to have been unique. Moreover, 


if Spate were ri ‘uniqueness for Egypt, we should have to 
conclude that wl ut the Nile valley is what determined the 
birth of a civilization there, and consequently that the British school of 


diffusionists were right in holding that the genesis of civilization in Egypt 
was a unique event and that all the civilization that there has ever been, 
either in the Old World or in the New World, has been propagated 
by prospectors fanning out from an original base of operations in the 
unique Egyptian of civilization.’ By the years 1952-3, when 
Spate was writing the two papers from which I have been quoting, the 
progress of archaeological discovery was already pointing in other 
irections. It was proving that, in the Jericho oasis in the Jordan valley, 
tion is twice as old as it is anywhere else in the World, not 
excluding the lower valleys of the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates. And 
it was also showing that ín the lower Nile valley, when the local Neo- 
lithic culture did at last blossom into civilization, it did so under a 
stimulus from an already achieved civilization in the lower Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. Thus, if it were true that the geographical ‘set-up’ in 
the lower Nile valley offered a ‘unique’ opportunity for transforming it 
into an eavironment for a civilization, this would have to be reconciled 
with the fact that the human occupants of other, in themselves less 
favourable, geographical ‘set-ups’ were the first in the race. 
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However, my concern with Spate is, not to return his fire, but to 
follow out the second thoughts into which I have been stung by the 
stimulating shot with which he has peppered me. He has given me food 
for thought; for, though his criticism of my reading of the Jordan 
valley's history misses fire, he has made effective criticisms of my 
attempt! to reconstruct the state of the lower Nile valley as it was before 
‘Man cleared, drained, and cultivated it, on the analogy of the present 
state of the upper basin of the White Nile along the Bahr-al-Jabal and 
the Bahr-az-Zaraf. 


“There is obviously a good deal in this, but is the emphasis on the 
severity of the challenge, one of Toynbce's leading motifs, really valid? 
Assuming that the ecological reconstruction is correct, the comparison of 
the valley bottom in Egypt with the swamps of the Bahr-el-Ghazal leaves 
out of the reckoning the all-important difference in scale between a strip of 
marsh 10 or 15 miles wide, which can actually be overlooked from the 
ground on either side (ground which provided settlement-sites with tool- 
and building-stone), and on the other hand vastswamps ten times as wideand. 
with no compensating advantages. There is an obvious difference in tracta- 
bility, not to mention the pointalready made about the river navigation, and 
later the accessibility of copper and other minerals lacking in the Sudan.’* 


Spate also draws a telling contrast between the geographical ‘set-up’ 
in the Nile basin on the one hand and in the Colorado and Rio Gran 
basins on the other, in opposition to Eduard Meyer's thesis, adopted 
by me, that ‘the great river valleys of America .. . could just as well have 
become centres of the development of higher civilization as the valleys 
of the Nile, Euphrates, and Hwangho’. 

‘Hardly any of the basin of the 1750 miles long Colorado has over 
20 inches of rain; contrast this with the 40-80 inches of the Blue and White 
Nile catchments in Abyssinia and Uganda. The topography of the Nileand 
the Colorado basins is different in the extreme ; the Colorado is much more 
broken, but there is nothing like the staggered series of tributaries above 
Khartoum, with the Blue Nile ponding back the White and prolonging the 

iod of high water. The vegetation cover of the more humid parts of the 
Rife bein, and ta lakes and marshes, are far more ficient regulators of run- 
off than the vegetation of the Colorado. In the Nile basin rainfall is either 
almost non-existent or falls fairly steadily in well-defined seasons; in the 
Colorado as a whole there is more rain than on the lower Nile, but much of 
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LT. Braidwood: The Near East and the Foundations of Croiization, p. 
Yet Jericho, in the Jordan valley, won the race for civilization; Sumer came in seco 
Tisi gers. 

2 The Geographical Journal, vol. cit. p. 412. Cp. Teynbee and History, pp. 298 and 
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Rio Grande offers anything like the potentialities for navigation which are 
found on the Nile, with its peculiar advantage of the Etesian winds blow- 
ing upstream; and the role of the river as a highway (which Toynbee does 
not so much as mention)! was only second to its value for irrigation in the 
development of Egyptian civilization. 

"In both the Colorado and the Rio Grande there are doubtless some 
broad and general analogies to the Nile; but they are far from "offering 
the environmental conditions” of Egypt, and the differences are very 
significant from the cultural point of view. The most fundamental are 
that the Nile has a unique advantage in its flood-regime, and that in its 
Nile basin “the coarse stuff is caught in the sunken fault-block depres- 
sions into which the Upper Nile flows" (the fine and fertile basaltic silt of 
the Blue Nile passes on), while “the Tigris and the Colorado, fresh from 
the canyon, are ditch-chokers”,’* 

‘Thus Spate's pair of papers raises for me the question: Where have 
I gone wrong? Ta choosing river ‘alleys as my feld for investigation, 
did I make a good choice, and is the reason why the result has been 
unsatisfying, nevertheless, because, as Spate has shown, ‘the essential 
step of detailed verification of hypothesis against fact has been sketchy’ 2 
Or lus my error lain in not taking account of all the elements in this 
‘set-up’ and of their relations with each other? Or did I make a bad 
choice, in the sense that I chose a ‘set-up’ that was highly complex, 
when T could have found a simpler one, in which it might have been 
less difficult to make sure that one had isolated all the relevant elements 
and had taken adequate account of all of them in their mutual relations? 
Did I also make a bad choice in choosing a field in which we do not know 
enough about the several human parties to the encounter in the several 
different instances to be able to tell whether or not they were truly 
comparable in endowment and equipment at the time when their respec- 
tive encounters with a river valley took place? Or is demonstration by 
this comparative method inherently impossible because, when one is 
dealing in terms of human beings and of geography, it is never possible 
to be sure that, in reconstructing the parties to the encounter in a 
number of different cases, one has really isolated properly comparable 
examples on either side? ep testa ari 

guilty to the charge of not having carried out a detailed 
i ation de nes that pate indicates and also to the charge that 
in any given case I have taken into consideration only one or two of the 
factors in the physical setting, and that ‘the idea of the environment as 
an indivisible complex of all these factors . . . hardly ever appears’.* I 
leave it as an open question whether, if my investigation had not been 
inadequate, as it has been, in these two ways, my choice of river valleys 
for my fiel would have been a specially good or bad one. The fourth 
juestion is the fundamental one, and I will approach it by applying 
same train of reasoning in two other fields, in order to counteract 
sem tl Tat ona Pai 

2 BP. quoting J. Russell Smith and M. Ogden Phillips: 
North America (New York 1942, Harcourt Bric) ote re 
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the chance that the field of river valleys may have been an unusually 
complex one. Let us see how we fare if we apply the same method of 
reasoning to the opening up of the western basin of the Mediterranean 
in the last millennium B.C. and to the Western Industrial Revolution 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries of the Christian Era. 
In each of these two fields we have the advantage of dealing with a 
single 'set-up—a geographical one in the first feld and a socio- 
economic one in the second—which confronted all the human com- 
petitors alike and in which all of them alike were free to try their 
fortunes. Obviously this is, in itself, a simpler situation than that of 
the river valleys. In these the several competitors were confronted 
with different river valleys which were deemed by Eduard Meyer and 
by me to be uniform in all points relevant to their human occupants’ 
encounters with them, but which, as Spate has shown, may have 
differed from each other in points that made all the difference to the 
circumstances of the encounter in each case. In the opening-up of the 
Western Mediterranean and in the making of the Industrial Revolution 
some of the human competitors were conspicuously more successful 
than others. If it were to be ascertained that the successful and unsucces- 
ful competitors all had the same endowment and equipment for meeti 
what, in these two fields, really was an identical challenge, then it woul 
have been demonstrated that, with uniformly identical conditions on 
both sides, the result of the encounter was different in different instances: 
in other words, that the relation between the factors in the encounter 
and the outcome of the encounter was not a relation of cause and effect. 
In the opening up of the Western Mediterranean the Canaanite and 
the Hellenic competitors (leaving the enigmatic Etruscans out of ac- 
count) were like each other in being people with a maritime tradition who 
‘were organized politically in city-states. Why, then, were some active, 
and others inactive, in the West Mediterranean maritime enterprise? 
‘The Phoenicians embarked on it, but not their neighbours the Philistines 
farther down the coast of Canaan, though the Philistines had been one of 
the ‘Sea People who had made the Völkerwanderung in the carly years 
of the twelfth century 5.c. The Achaeans took part, but not the Eleans; 
the Locrians, Chalcidians, and Eretrians, but not the Boeotians; the 
Megarians, but not the Athenians; the Corinthians, but not the Argives; 
the Phocaeans, but not the Erythraeans; the Milesians, but not the 
Ephesians. We cannot explain why some of these communities did and 
others did not take part in the overseas enterprise by the hypothesis that 
those who abstained were relatively rich, and those who participated were 
relatively poor, in agricultural resources at home. This hypothesis will 
not fit the facts, It is true that the enterprising Phoenicians, Achaeans, 
Locrians, Corinthians, Phocaeans, and Milesians had comparatively 
small agricultural resources, and also true that the unenterprising 
Philistines, Bocotians, Argives, and Ephesians had comparatively 
lar detail feusurces Bot so bad the en rising Chalcidians 
and Fictrians (they kept on fighting each other for the rich Lelan- 
tine Plain in their homeland Euboea); and the Megarians, too, were not 
badly off for good agricultural land at home. On the other hand, the 
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‘Athenians, who were conspicuously unenterprising in this period of 
Hellenic history, though ultra-enterprising both before and after, were 
also conspicuously badly off, in all periods, for good agricultural land at 
home, In short, in the Hellenic case, at any rate, the enterprising group 
and the unenterprising group each included both agriculturally poor 
and agriculturally rich communities. Each of these groups, therefore, 
may be taken as being a fair sample of its society in that age, And, if this 
is granted, then we do seem to have, here, a case in which an identical 
challenge did evoke non-identical responses from different sets of 
recipients of the challenge who, at any rate on the average, had an 
identical social and cultural ‘make-up he mod 

The same train of reasoning applied in modern 
Western Industral Revolution. Fighteenth-oentury Western Europe 
was inhabited by a number of peoples with approximately the same 
endowment and the same equipment, cultural and technological. The 
intercourse between them at the time was active and intense, so that 
the achievements of any one of them could be adopted rapidly by any of 
the rest. Why, then, was the Industrial Revolution made in Britain, not 
in France, and in Belgium, notin Holland? And why was Germany, with 
the Ruhrgebiet and Upper Silesia in her pocket, so slow in pulling them 
out and turning their industrial potentialities to account? If we have 
made sure that the late-cighteenth-century West European peoples are 
truly comparable in all points that are relevant to the making of the 
Industrial Revolution or to the failure to make it, then we seem, here, 
to have another field in which uniform antecedents have been followed 
by diverse consequences. 

‘But can we guarantee in this case that the endowments and equip- 
ments of the human parties were truly identical for the purpose of our 
particular comparison of them? I myself have cited" the well-known 

that ‘in the eighteenth century, after the union of England and 
Scotland in A.D. 1707, Great Britain was the largest single free-trade 
area in the World’, and-have made, in my turn, the well-worn point that 
"undoubtedly this was one of the principal reasons why Great Britain 
forged ahead of all her neighbours in her economic development before 
the eighteenth century was over’. In fact, closer inspection shows that, 
after all, the France of the ancien régime was not on a par with Great 
Britain in a matter that goes at least some way towards explaining why 
Great Britain, not France, was the European country in which the 
Industrial Revolution was made. 

If we apply the moral of this conclusion to the geographical field of 
investigation, it justifies Spate's observation? that, in order to carry out 
my test under conditions in which its results would have validity, ‘it 
‘would be essential to construct a model (in the economists’ sense) in 
which all variables except physical setting are reduced to uniformities, 
and moreover the variations in the physical setting are themselves 
merely and strictly repetitive’. Spate and, indeed, any other critic will 
always be able to show that this requirement has not been met by me 
or, indeed, by any other inquirer. 

1 In iv. 170. 2 In The Geographical Journal, vol cit, p. 411- 
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Spate has, so it seems to me, done more than show that one par 
lar belive nuineness of freedom has failed to prove 
He has shown, Uskould sy, that dis cae i itii rr unprovable, 
and, if he has indeed shown ‘this, he has also shown that, for the same 
reason, the determinist’s case, too, is intrinsically unprovable.t 
Spate's logical weapon is a penetrating and far-ranging one. It is a 
reminder that, when we are reasoning in terms, not of abstractions, but 
of phenomena, we are never in a position to guarantee that we have 
succeeded in insulating the relevant points, all of these, and nothing 
but these, and are consequently never in a position to guarantee that 
the entities which we are bringing into comparison are properly com- 
parable for the purpose of our investigation. When the phenomenon 
with which we are concerned is an encounter, our difficulties are 
doubled, because here there are two sets of entities within each of which 
a uniformity, in all points relevant to the encounter, has to be guaran- 
teed, as between the several examples in each set, if our reasoning is to 
hold good. On the one side we must be able to guarantee that the human 
individuals, communities, or societies that receive, and respond to, a 
challenge have identical endowments and equipments for dealing with 
the ‘set-up’ that offers itself as a potential environment for them. On the 
other side we must be able to guarantee that this ‘set-up’ offers itself in 
an identical form in each case, However far we may succeed in going in 
our search for sets of identical examples on either side, we shall never be 
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able to prove that there is not some non-identical feature that we have 
overlooked, and that this non-identical feature is not the decisive factor 
that accounts for the different outcomes in different cases of what has 
Jooked to us like an identical situation but may not have been this in 
truth. This point is made very clearly in ing passage of an 
Unpublished letter written to me by Gilbert Murray on Sth Apri, 1952, 
after he had read volume i of this book in typescript. 

"In all this argument to show that similar conditions do not luce 

similar results, I kept feeling that the reasoning did not convince 
you never had all the conditions nor exactly similar conditions. E.g., 
conditions on the Jordan and the Nile may have been generally similar, 
but no-one would say that the human result in civilization must be exactly 
proportionate to the geographical data. You speak of the "total environ- 
ment”, but I did not feel as if I had ever been given the total environ- 
ment.” 
‘This comment anticipates Spate’s, quoted above,! and, if I had been 
moved by it, as I ought to have been, to do some further thinking before 
publication, perhaps I might not have offered so vulnerable a target, 
twenty years later, for Spate's shot-gun. 

Thus the believer in free will can never demonstrate, to a deter- 
minist’s satisfaction, that he is presenting water-tight evidence of an 
identical situation having a different outcome in different cases. Con- 
versely, the determinist can never demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the 
believer in free will, that an identical situation invariably has the same 
outcome in different cases. His non-determinist opponent can block 
his attempted demonstration that the same cause invariably produces 
the same effect by either admitting, for the sake of the argument, the 
sameness of the effect and challenging the determinist to guarantee 
the sameness of the cause in the cases that he cites, or, conversely, the 
believer in free will can admit the sameness of the cause and contest the 
sameness of the effects in the different cases cited. Whichever tactics 
the believer in free will adopts, the determinist will never be able to 
demonstrate that the same cause invariably produces the same effect— 
unless, of course, he takes refuge in defining the words ‘cause’ and ‘effect 
to mean phenomena that are invariably linked together. 

‘This is another way of saying that, to demonstrate any proposition 
conclusively, one must transfer it from the field of phenomena to the 
field of mathematics, Mathematical entities are abstractions so drawn 
a5 to be self-evidently identical with or different from each other. In 
mathematics, therefore, it is possible to make demonstrations that an 
‘opponent will be bound to recognize as being valid. But the possibility 
of Conclusive demonstration dwindles if we retrace our course from the 
world of mathematics towards the world of phenomena. In physics, 
perhaps, conclusive demonstration may be nearly attainable. In chemis- 
try it will be less nearly within reach; in physiology, biology, botany, and 
zoology less so again; and least of all in the study of human affairs. 
‘One has to a certain degree of inconclusiveness in any explora- 
tion of complex states of human affairs." In this field, which is the one 

1 On p. gaa. 3H. and M. Sprout in op. ci, p. 83. 
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that has the greatest practical importance for us human perhaps 
the nearest approach to certain knowledge that is possible for us is an 
interim report in terms of percentages yielded by the retrospective 
analysis of statistical records. 

Judged by a mathematician’s standards, this level of knowledge might 
seem so low as to make the study of human affairs a futile pursuit, Yet, 
in practical life, statistical knowledge enables business men to make 
predictions that come near enough to the mark to allow of profits bein; 
made on the strength of them. And, when our study is for the sake 
gaining profits that are, not monetary, but intellectual, our understand- 
ing of what lies behind and beyond the phenomena may be valuably 
increased by conclusions that get no farther than being probable, or 
even than being no more than possible, approximations to the truth. 
Such inexact results might move a mathematician to throw up his pro- 
fession in disgust. They will move a student of human affairs to pursue 
his with zest. Meanwhile, the respective believers in the genuineness of 
freedom in human affairs and in the illusoriness of the appearance of it 
must be content to go on waging an indecisive warfare with each other. 
A decision that neither party can contest is not to be expected in this 
arena unless and until the progress of human understanding on some 
different level—perhaps the psychological—enables us to see this pair 
of so far unreconciled standpoints in the light of a new concept that 
transcends them both. 


IX. THE TRANSITIONAL SOCIETIES 


Tz guter capes I havo already noticed, in pasing, that the di 
tinction between ‘primitive societies’ and ‘civilizations’, which I have 
drawn in the first volume of this book, is too sharp, because it is too 
simple. As I then saw it, human history, so far, can be analysed into a 
sequence of two enterprises—the first already achieved, the second now 
in course of being attempted, with no certainty that it, in turn, is going 
to succeed. On this view the already accomplished enterprise is the 
transformation of Sub-Man into Man; the enterprise on which Man is 
now engaged is the raising of human life from its primitive level to a 
higher one which is the goal of the endeavour that we call ‘civilization’.? 
‘The nature of this goal, and the kind of change in human life, as hitherto 
experienced, that is practicable and desirable, are reconsidered in 
Chapter XIX of this volume, In the present chapter I want to recon- 
sider my previous, too simple, account of the circumstances in which 
civilization first got on the move. 
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I saw the rise of civilization as a consequence of one of the responses 
made by Upper Palaeolithic Man, in the region that is now the arid 
zone of the Old World in the northern hemisphere, to the challenge 
presented to him there by the recession of the latest in a succession of 
glacial-pluvial ages.’ The changes in the flora and fauna of the north- 
Western quarter of the Old World that followed in the train of this 
change of climate did indeed threaten the human inhabitants of this 
with starvation and extinction through the loss of their previous 
means of livelihood. The geographical range of the challenge was even 
wider than I had originally realized. The recession of the ice not only 
turned what had been the savannahs of North Africa and South-West 
and Central Asia into steppes and deserts; it turned what had been the 
tundras of Northern Europe, at the foot of the ice-cap, into forests; 
and both these changes killed out or drove out the game that had pro- 
vided food for the Upper Palaeolithic inhabitants of these two regions. 
In Northern Europe that once mighty hunter, Magdalenian Man, 
apparently failed to survive the disappearance of his big game, During 
the latest glaciation the game had Deen eo abundant, and his skill in 
dispatching it so great, that he had acquired a surplus of food and ener; 
which gave him the opportunity to leave behind him a memorial in the 
shape of his wonderful paintings on the walls of caves. But the high 
degree of specialization that had rewarded him with a temporary pros- 
perity was his undoing when his environment played him false. He did 
not succeed in adapting himself, and consequently died out, or at any 
rate dwindled to a remnant living on in misery.? Magdalenian Man's 
humbler contemporaries to the south and south-east partly died out and 
partly decamped still farther southwards, in step with the southward 
drift of the savannahs at the expense of the tropical forest. But some of 
them stood their ground and made history.? 

In giving this account of the made by the Upper Palaeolithic 
inhabitants of the former sa o the challenge of desiccation, and 
in suggesting that civilization had been an outcome of this response, I 
yas not wrong. But I did go wrong in carrying history from the Upper 
Palaeolithic hunter's way of life to civilization at one bound. ly, 
this immense revolution was achieved, not at one bound, but in two 
great steps. In my previous account of the transition from the higher 
hunting and food-gathering culture to civilization, I telescoped two 
stages into one. Palacolithie hunters and food gutherere did aot, as I 
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had pictured them,! plun sht into the jungle-swamps of the lower 
Ni alley andthe Lower basin of he "Tigris and Euphrates and convert 
these into fertile fields by hydraulic engineering on the grand scale. The 
challenge presented by the jungle-swamp toa pre-agncultral society 
we been altogether too severe to allow of these potential 
granaries being used as experimental stations for the discovery of the 
art of agriculture? The stations in which the hunters pioneered in this 
new act were not the formidable jungle-choked river valleys; they were 
other green patches, of more tractable kinds, that also held out against 
the onset of desiccation: for instance, oases watered by springs, and the 
flood-plains of fertile soil deposited by lesser streams at the foot of their 
parent mountains before they ran out into the ing sands. 
Famous examples of these two types of geographical ‘set-ups’ that 
could be, and were, converted into nursery gardens are the oasis of 
Jericho and the ghutah of Damascus watered by the rivers Abarna 
{Barada and (Nahr al-Awaj). Early cultivators did also settle in, 
or on the brows of, the side valleys, not only of the Jordan valley, but of 
the lowest section of the Nile valley that later generations eventually 
transformed into Upper Egypt. But the oases and flood-plains in whi 
‘culture was invented seem to have been those on the outer rim of 
ie Fertile Crescent’ of South-West Asia and farther east in what are 
now Iran and Türkmenistan (Transcaspia). This region, unlike both 
the heart of ‘the Fertile Crescent’ and the valley of Upper Egypt, was a 
rainfall zone. Itis so still? But Iran was better watered in the Post-glacial 
‘Age than it is today, and its flood-plains and oases are thought to have 
been the training ground of the agriculturists who eventually reclaimed 
the lower basin of the Tigris and Buphrateat—a larger and propor- 
tionately more difficult task than ie lace redamation ol 
swamps in the narrow valley of Upper Egypt.’ As for the provenance 
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of the people who eventually did for Upper Egypt what had, by then, 
already been done for Sumer, they seem not to have been descended — 
anyway, not directly—from previous occupants of the bluffs, over- 
hanging the Nile valley in Upper Egypt, where we find these earliest 
local agricultura iret |. Though the Lower Palaeolithic culture 
is well represented by remains found on these bluffs, the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic and Mesolithic cultures are not, so that there is a signal break of 
continuity between the latest Palaeolithic remains here and the earliest 
of those left by an agricultural population.* 


“The early stages of the culture which develops into the civilization of 
dynastic Egypt is [sc]. not in the line of evolution of the Mesolithic or 
Upper Palaeolithic of the Nile valley, but is fundamentally different from 
it, as well as from the Capsian of North Africa and the Natufian of 
Palestine.”* 


‘The earliest local pre-dynastic cultures are post-Sebilian’—i.e, they 
date from an age in which the physiography, though not yet the flora 
and fauna, of Upper Egypt was already approximately what it has been. 
during the present Age of Civilization. 


“This . . . does away with the story of hordes roaming through North 
Africa and eventually settling in the Nile valley because desiccation had 
made life impossible there.'* 


‘The predynastic agricultural age on the fringes of what was to become 
Egyp. began only a few centuries before 4c00 BC, and it began in a 
period, not of increasing aridity, but of increasing humidity,’ which 
made the bluffs above the Nile valley cultivable while making the jungle- 
choked bottom more forbidding, for the time, than ever. ‘Not 
before Nakida II [alias Gerzean] did the first settlers venture down into 
the valley itself.” All the same, the revolutionary progress of archaeologi- 
cal discovery in, and on the fringe of, Egypt has not done away with the 
story of hordes roaming through North Africa and South-West and 
Central Asia which eventually settled somewhere and responded to the 
challenge of desiccation by making the economic transition from food- 
gathering to agriculture and from hunting to the domestication of 
animals. Though the scene of this revolution in human history proves 
not to have been the north-east corner of Africa, the revolution did take 
place; and it happened in Asia, as is indicated by the amazing discoveries. 
at Jericho, as well as by the now apparently proven priority of Sumer 
over Egypt as the seat of an irrigational civilization on the grand scale. 
Baumgartel points out? that the Badarians, who were the earliest of the 
fom te Aref Ol Kingdom, EJ Baumgarıst bbs in The Clare of Prehistorie 
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pre-dynastic agricultural societies on the fringe of Upper Egypt, 
possessed domesticated cate, sheep, and goats; that sheep and goats arc 
not indigenous in Africa; and that the pre-dynastic Egyptians’ sheep 
seem to have been of South-West Asian breeds. My error in volume i 
lay in presenting the transition from the Upper Palaeolithic culture to 
river-valley irrigational civilization as having taken place at one bound, 
and in taking the eventual reclamation of Egypt as my principal illustra- 
tion for my thesis. What Egypt does illustrate is the transition to river- 
valley irrigational civilization from a culture, of apparently Asian 
origin, based economically on the cultivation of small flood-plains and 
oases. 
‘The type or phase of culture that was transitional between the Upper 
Palaeolithic and the civilizations of the first generation which arose 
in the Lower Tigris-Euphrates valley and the lower Nile valley circa 
3000 B.C. is commonly known as Neolithic, in allusion to its characteris- 
tic tool, the ground-stone axe, which was much more potent than even 
the finest of Upper Palaeolithic Man's chipped or flaked flints, The prac- 
tice of labelling phases of culture by technological inventions that 
are characteristic, or at least symbolic, of their specific genius has the 
advantage of being applicable to all manifestations of human culture at 
all times and places. Technology is perhaps the one product of human 
activity in which there has been continuous progress; and it has also 
been a province in which the network of human relations has always 
embraced the whole human race; for, though every technological in- 
vention must have been made at some particular place at some particu- 
lar moment, a type of tool or a process of work, once invented, has been 
apt to spread, in course of time, to the ends of the Earth, so that, by the 
resent day, most societies in the World, however isolated or backward, 
re progressed technologically and economically at least as far as the 
pre-chilisational agricultural phase, though they may have entered it 
as much as ten or twelve thousand years later than the pioneer inventors 
of it. The ground-stone axe was, indeed, a key tool of the Neolithic 
culture, since it enabled its possessors to master the trees that were 
invading post-glacial Northern Europe and were only slowly receding 
from post-glacial Afrasia.? But it is nota quite accurate hall-mark of the 
Neolithic culture. For instance, it was not possessed by the Palestinian 
Natüfians, who were early semi-agriculturists, while, on the other hand, 
it had been acquired by the North Europeans in advance of their 
acquisition of the art of agriculture.* Moreover, the purpose of cutting 
down the scrub in an Afrasian oasis, or the trees in a northern forest, was 
not just to use the timber for making tools or utensils; it was to clear the 
ground for cultivation. 

"The outstanding new feature of the Neolithic Age is agriculture", 
and it is still the key activity of this culture in the places where it 
survives. The earliest known Neolithic societies in South-West Asia 
f, p. 86. 
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and in the countries round the Mediterranean Sea possessed domestic 
animals besides cultivating domestic plants.’ But elsewhere there arc, 
even today, some Neolithic agricultural societies without domestic 
animals; and it is easier to imagine how, in an age of ii it 
desiccation, wild animals could have been domesticated by humar 
beings who were already cultivators of crops than it is to see how this 
marvellous feat could have been achi: by people who were still 
hunters As for the two arts of pottery and spinning and weaving, 
which are characteristic of the full-blown Neolithic culture in the New 
World* as well as in the Old World, Ere them is pid with. 

culture. There is a pre-pottery agricultural stage at Jericho, for 
Manos, and likewise in Peru. ss Husca Prieta, at the mouth of the 
Chicama valley. Agriculture and, to an almost equal degree, the keeping 
of domestic animals, which was the normal concomitant of agriculture 
in the region where the agriculture of the Old World originated, are the 
essence of the Neolithic culture and are its greatest enduring legacy to 
cultures of subsequent phases that are ‘higher’ in the sense of having 
been built up on Neolithic foundations, whether or not they are higher 
in terms of. spiritual achievement and value. 

By achieving the agricultural-pastoral revolution human beings 
made themselves into active partners of Nature instead of continuing 
to be parasites on her like their human predecessors and like all other 
kinds of living creatures except some of the social insects. Both 
vegetable and animal husbandry are fruits of foresight, forethought, 
perseverance, and self-control, and require an unfailing practice of 
these virtues to keep them going Husbandmen have to take thought, 
not only for the morrow, but for next year; and, however hungry 
may be, they must not eat the seed-corn or slaughter the cows, ewes, 
and she-goats that yield them milk, besides replenishing their herds and 
flocks. The reward of husbandry is the production of a food supply that 
can maintain a denser population in greater security than hunting and 
food-gathering can. But to describe this revolution solely in technological 
and economic terms would be to give an inadequate account of it. In 
an earlier chapter we have noted? that, before the epiphany of hig 
religion led to the extrication of the religious from the secular side of 
life, all social and cultural activities were religious activities as well. 
‘Husbandry, both vegetable and animal, certainly had a religious, as well 
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as an economic, aspect to begin with; and the agricultural-pastoral 
revolution might never have been achieved if i had &ot been a religious 
revolution in one of its aspects. 


"The period when the food-producing economy became established 
was one of climatic crises adversely affecting precisely that zone of arid 
sub-tropical countries where the earliest farmers appear and where the 
wild ancestors of cultivated cereals and domestic animals actually lived." 


These farmers were not descended from the magnificent Magdalenian 
hunters who had flourished at the foot of the ice-cap, but from the less 
successful, because less specialized, Upper Palaeolithic hunters on the 
‘Afrasian savannabe.* "Nowhere has & series of continuous remains 
covering the transition been recognised.’ The Natüfian Palestinians 
used sickles set with flint teeth, but this proves merely that they reaped, 
not that they sowed. They may have been reapers of grass that grew 
‘wild and, whether or not they were still food-gatherers, they were 
certainly still hunters, and their cereals, even if cultivated, may have 
been no more than a supplementary and subsidiary part of their food 
supply. Food-gatherers, may, not only reap; they may algo practise 
ical irrigation. Frankfort cites a case of this from the Great Basin 
of Western North America, Conversely, cultivators of crops may take 
advantage of the natural irrigation of the flood-plains of small streams— 
a source of water-supply that confers the additional benefit of renewing 
the fertility of the soil. At Tepe Sialk—a tiny oasis, watered by a spring, 
on the western edge of the Central Desert of Iran, near n— 
hunting continued to be an important economic activity when the 
local people were already cultivating the soil by irrigation, maintaini 
domestic animals, and peactining the arte of spinalag and weaving and 
7 In the and at Merimde, on the western brow of the 
Nile Delta, the earliest state of affairs in the Neolithic Age seems to 
have been like that at Tepe Sialk; agriculture, there too, was still 
Subsidiary? Yet, once introduced, it everywhere grew steadily in 
relative importance,” and this without depending on irrigation. 
‘Though artifical irrigation was the key to the eventus reclamation 
and cultivation of the great river valleys and basins of Afrasia, it seems 
likely that the Neolithic inventors of farming in Afrasia depended on a 
natural supply of water from floods or springs or rains or combinations 
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of these different natural sources. Certainly the Neolithic agriculture 
that was propagated, from its original sced-bed in the Afrasian oases, to 
Europe and North-West Africa in one direction and to North-West 
China in another did depend on rainfall and therefore had to be con- 
stantly moving on from old fields to new fields. It went on moving, and 
therefore also spreading, till its practitioners discovered how to restore 
the fertility of the soil by manuring it with cattle dung and by letting it lie 
fallow for alternating periode This was more eficient alternative £o the 
primitive practice of fertilizing a patch of cleared woodland with the ash 
obtained by burning the felled trees, and then leaving that season's 
field untouched till it had become covered by a second growth that 
could be felled and burnt in its turn.? Yet even this ‘slash-and-burn’, 
"reap-and-run' kind of agriculture was effective enough to become a 
staple source of food-supply. The Danubian Neolithic pioneers of 
agriculture in Europe in the fourth and third millennia 2.c., who dis- 
covered and exploited the patches of loess soil among the European 
forests, already depended on agriculture exclusively.* 

How early in the present Post-glacial or Inter-glacial Age was 
agriculture started? The length of our vista of agriculture's past history 
has been doubled by the discoveries at Jericho since the end of the 
Second World War. Before that, other South-West Asian Neolithic 
sites seemed ancient. At Tepe Sialk seventeen layers of deposit, to a 
total height of ninety-one feet, had been laid down by 3000 1.5 At 
‘Tepe Gawra, near Mosul, the pre-civilizational deposit was 104 feet 
thick in twenty-six layers. At Ras ash-Shamrah it was forty feet thick.” 
K. Kenyon,’ on the strength of carbon-14 tests, dates the pre-pottery 
stage at Jarmo, in North-Eastern "Iraq, cirea 4750 B.C.” Braidwood, 
publishing in 1952 before Miss Kenyon's excavations at Jericho, con- 
sidered Jarmo to be the earliest of the fully Neolithic village sites." 
He distinguishes five groups of these: Tepe Sialk in North Central 
Iran; Hassuna in Northern ‘Iraq; 'Amuq, Sagja Gózü and Mersina 
in Northern Syria and Cilicia; Jericho XVII-IX; Fayyum A and 
Merimde. He dates Hassuna circa 44008..;!*Fayyum A 4145 B.C.-+250 
years (by a carbon-r4 test);! and the pre-Neolithic Natafian stage of 
Culture in Palestine circa 60008.c."* Frankfort dates Tepe Silk and also 
Hassuna in Northern "Iraq as early as cirea 5000 B.C., and the Palestinian 
Nartans about a thousand years eer than that (thus agrecing, s 
regards the date of the Natüfian culture, with Braidwood). But these 
and all other Neolithic and immediately pre-Neolithic sites so far dis- 
cored and explored are of relatively recent origin compared with 
jericho. 

1 See Regin op, sie, go anat See Man Males Himself, p. 96. 
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‘The third level at Jericho corresponds to the first level at most other 
Afrasian sites," and the first level at Jericho is 3,000 years older.? The 
end of the pre-pottery age at Jericho is dated circa 5000 B.C? The 
aggregate height of the layers deposited on the tell by this date is 
already forty-five feet,* and it may prove not to have been the first stage.’ 
‘The origins of Jericho must be not much later than the end of the 
Pleistocene (that is, the end of the Palaeolithic) Age, circa 10000 B.c.* 
‘The pre-pottery Neolithic settlement at Jericho may have been larger 
than the subsequent Bronze-Age town.’ Its area was at least eight acres, 
and, on the basis of present-day local density of urban settlement, this 
area would imply a population of about three thousand. This settlement 
had a massive defensive wall of large undressed stones. A still earlier, 
and also still finer, wall was found below the one first discovered. 
A ditch, nine metres wide and three deep, has been cut out of the solid 
rock." There is a tower, nine metres in diameter, with a staircase 
inside." This tower has two outer skins, and there is a still earlier wall in 
its core. The system of defences of which the tower is part belongs to 
the earliest phase so far discovered.!+ 

‘When one stands on the brow of Miss Kenyon’s great trench, as I did 
on 24th July, 1957, and gazes at that magnificently built tower at the 
bottom, one has the extraordinary sensation of reading the history of 
civilization, at one glance, back to a date which may be as far removed 
from the date of the beginning of civilization elsewhere circa 3000 B.C. 
as the year 3000 B.C. is from our own day. Who can deny that there was 
such a thing as civilization at Jericho at the time when the tower was 
built, if I have been right in defining civilization as a state of soci 
in which there is a minority that is free from the task of keeping life 
going from day to day, and that therefore has leisure to think and plan 
and ve work of the community as a whole ? Without the 
and activity of such a minority, the execution of those arduous and skil- 
ful public works is inconceivable. Therefore something that we are 
bound to call civilization existed about twice as long ago at Jericho a 
anywhere else that we know of. Yet Miss Kenyon holds't that ‘Jericho 
cannot have been unique’. And indeed the sequel, at Jericho itself, to 
the pre-pottery stage shows that there must have been at least one con- 
temporary civilization that was not only independent but was, in at least 
one technological respect, farther advanced. The earliest users of 
pottery at Jericho came from outside, ousted the pre-pottery population, 
and brought in the art of pottery with them ready-made." There was a 
complete break in the history of Jericho at this stage.”* Pre-pottery urban 
Jericho has no heirs. It was the later and cruder Neolithic cultures of 
‘Afrasia that developed, without a break, into the historic civilizations 
that arose in the great Afrasian river valleys circa 3000 2.6. 

‘The Afrasian inventors of agriculture turned their energies to two 
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different purposes, with two different consequences. Some of them, as 
we have seen, moved out as pioneers and won new lands for agriculture 
without being stimulated to improve upon the Neolithic cultivators’ 
basic technological equipment: ‘he l-stone axe, the flint-toothed 
sickle,! domestic animals, the arts and weaving and pottery, 
and the primitive agricultural technique of ‘slash-and-burn’, which 
compelled people who depended on it for their livelihood to be con- 
tinually moving on. With this equipment the great continental hinter- 
lands of the Afrasian ‘Nuclear Old World’ were won for agriculture as 
far afield as North-West Africa and Europe and North-West China* in 
the course of the fourth and third millennia .c.? Other Afrasian agri- 
culturists were content to stay at home, and therefore could not remain 
content to make no improvements on their primitive equipment. In the 
Afrasian oases the fourth millennium B.C. was rich in inventions:* 
the working of copper, the making of bronze, the inventions of animal 
traction, and of wheels, bricks, and seals.* Copper was already known 
to the Badarians, who were the earliest agriculturists in Upper Egypt;* 
and E. J. Baumgartel goes so far as to say that ‘we do not know of any 
period in pre-dynastic Egypt (apart from Palaeolithic times) when 
metal was certainly absent? Inventiveness was stimulated by inter- 
course between local cultures with different ways of doing things, and 
here desiccation proved a help to Afrasian man, besides being a challenge 
to him. ‘Only in the arid zone round the Mediterranean and east thereof 
was intercourse at all rapid and extensive.’ Even so, the wheel, which 
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had been invented in Sumer about 3500 .c., and had been applied 
there to traction as well as to pottery-making, was not applied to trac- 
tion in Egypt till about 1650 2.c.* 

Primitive agriculture had produced no surplus of food and therefore. 
no reserves for maintaining specialists.* The only division of labour had 
been between men and women, and each local community had been 
self-sufficient.’ The new arts that arose in the Afrasian oases during the 
fourth millennium s.c. required male specialists,* and this indicates 
that a certain surplus must by then have been accruing.’ Metallurgy 
is a full-time occupation;¢ ‘metallurgical lore is the first approximation 
to international science; and metallurgy destroys Neolithic self- 
sufficiency*—requiring, as it does, not only smiths, but miners, smelters, 
and carriers, ‘Potters who use the wheel are normally male specialists.” 
“By relieving women of a lot of heavy but essential tasks in the way of 
hoeing, carrying burdens, and making pots’, these new male avocations 
—metallurgy, casting, ploughing, and pottery on the wheel— 
‘cut away the economic foundations of right? The fourth- 
millennium masculine inventions—metallurgy, the wheel, the ox-cart, 
the pack-ass, the sailing-ship—provided the technological foundations. 
for a new economic organization which could undertake a task that 
Afrasian man had not yet attempted: the reclamation, for agriculture, 
of the jungle-swamps in the great Afrasian river basins and valleys." 
"The Afrasian oasis-cultivator had already mastered the art of water- 
control on the small scale. "The economic organisation and social 
framework were alone deficient’, but they were indispensable, since 
without them there could be no public works,* and without these the 
fourth-millennium technological inventions would not have enabled 
Afrasian man to achieve his great new enterprise. 

No doubt every technological revolution is also a social one in the 
sense that technological changes ere both consequences end causes of 
Social changes. R- J Braidwood points out™ that the nature of the surviv- 
ing evidence for pre-civilizational culture yields a picture in which 
technology looms too large. But, in contrast to the Neolithic revolution, 
which had been a technological one first and foremost, the civilizational 
revolution was a social and cultural one in its essence. The technological 
stages of history—food-gathering, food-production, industrialism—do 
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ot correspond to its cultural stages! The Neolithic technological 
revolution, in which food production supplanted food gathering, was a 
technological change of the same order of magnitude and momentous- 
ness as the modern Western Industrial Revolution in which muscle- 
ower vas replaced by harnessed inanimate power as Man's material 
means of manufacture and locomotion? There was no comparable 
technological change during the intervening age. “The technological and 
economic differences between civilization and the pre-civilizational 
hases of food-production were differences of degree.’ On the other 
Tena, this intervening age saw, in the emergence first of civilization. 
and then of higher religion, che two greatest single cultural changes in 
human histo: civilizational stage of culture could not have 
Been achieved it had sot been preceded by the invention of food- 
production and the other concomitant and subsequent technological 
advances that have been noticed just above, But the emergence of 
civilization was, in itself, an event on a non-technological plane. It was 
brought about by developments on the spiritual plane So far from 
caused, or accompanied, by any fresh techanlogial advance, it 
was soon followed by an arrest of the movement of technological 
advance that had been set going in the Neolithic technological revolu- 
tion. Conversely, the Neolithic technological revolution had cost a 
spiritual price. It had been accompanied by an arrest of the movement of 
spiritual advance that had been set going in the technologically more 
Backward Upper Palaeolithic Age The hunter's wide-ranging life had 
freed Man's spirit; agriculture made it à 
“All throu, e Ber the best dis were reclaimed with tol? 
qe under ing ree the production, collection, and storing of a 
to feed a great labour-force diverted from food- 
e iera public works bringing in no immediate return 
in the form of foodstuffs. This labour-force had to be raised, controlled, 
and directed. Neither task would have been possible without a governing 
minority possessed of both immense ability and immense authority; 
for the task was heart-breaking as well as back-breaking, and the scale 
of it was so vast that the ordinary labourer can hardly have foreseen in 
imagination the fruits of his efforts.? He must have worked in faith or 
under coercion or, more probably, have been driven by both these 
forces simultaneously. It is significant that, in both Sumer and Egypt 
at the dawn of history, the reclaimed land is the property of a god,!® and 
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that this god is represented by effective economic and political institu- 
tions managed by a ruling minority. 

"Conditions of life in a river valley or other oasis place in the hands of 
society an exceptional power for coercing its members; the community 
can refuse a recalcitrant access to water and can close the channels that 
irrigate his fields. . . . The social solidarity needed by irrigators can thus 
be imposed owing to the very circumstances that demand it.’* 


It was this disciplined corporate effort, with a religious faith as its 
inspiration and with the necessary political authority and technological 
equipment at its command, that reclaimed the Afrasian river basins and. 
valleys for agriculture. "Unless a markedly different rainfall and weather 
pattern could be postulated for four or five thousand B.C., which we 
doubt, extensive life in alluvial Mesopotamia would have been literally 
impossible without irrigation." "The alluvial valleys of the great rivers 
offered a more exacting environment, but also greater material rewards 
for its exploitation. In them, Copper-Age villages turned into Bronze- 
Age cities.” "The food-producing revolution was perhaps the turning- 
point in the human career, but it was through the urban revolution that 
the consequences of the turn were realised. The biggest and most 
difficult of the primary feats of civilization—the creation of the land of 
Sumer out of the marshes of the lower Tigris-Euphrates basin—was 
also the earliest. Sumer was about the size of Denmark, and by about 
2500 B.C. the yield from the crops grown on these ex-marshes was 
cighty-six-fold.$ The limited enterprise of creating Upper Egypt out 

‘the Lower Nile valley seems to have been achieved later—possibly to 
some extent under the stimulus of what the Sumerians had already 
accomplished.* The reclamation of the Nile Delta—a task on the scale 
of the creation of Sumer—may have been completed only in the Age of 
the Egyptian Old Kingdom. If so, it will have been little earlier than the 
reclamation of the Indus valley.” The reclamation of the marshlands in 
the basins of the East Asian rivers seems to have come decidedly later.* 

"Thus the reclamation of the river valleys of Afrasia for agriculture 
was in truth a response to the challenge of the progressive desiccation 
of Afrasia in the present Post-glacial or Inter-glacial Age. The cultiva- 
tion of the minor oases, which had been the first response to this 
challenge, had turned out not to be enough in itself to make Afrasia 

ny habitable by Man under post-pluvial conditions. In the 
end he was confronted with a choice between emigrating, as was done 
by the pioneers who carried agriculture from Afrasia to the ends of the 
Old World, and reclaiming the Afrasian swamps, as was done eventually 
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by the makers of the earist OK Work civilizations. The reclamation 
of the swamps was a permanent solution, because the new fields thus 
brought under cultivation were irrigated perennially by rivers whose 
sources rose outside the arid zone, and whose waters continually 
refertilized the soil with silt drawn by erosion from a virtually inex- 
haustible supply. In the reclaimed river valleys Man could be sure of 
making a livelihood so long as he continued to do organized and disci- 
plined hard labour. Desiccation was the challenge; the lands of Sumer 
and Egypt were the response. But this bare statement would be a 
misleading simplification of the story. It does not become intelligible 
until we have also taken account of the primitive agricultural societies 
that made the transition to the earliest of the civilizations from the 
latest of the Upper Palaeolithic ithering and hunting societies. 
Even higher Phnitive Man lacked the t technology, as ella the or- 
ganization, for coping with the jungle-swamps. Man had to put him- 
self through a transitional apprenticeship before he could venture on. 
the enterprise of civilization. 

‘The intervention of this transitional stage between the primitive 
level of culture and the higher level that we call ‘civilization’ is not 
peculiar to the Old World; we find the same phenomenon in the history 
of the Americas. In the present chapter all that we need to do is to 
take note of this significant fact, leaving over, for the next chapter, the 
discussion of the question whether there was or was not any diffusion 
of culture, or of elements of it, from the Old World to the Americas at 
the transitional stage or at some later one. 

In 1917 a distinguished student of Middle American archaeology, 
H. T. Spinden, threw out the idea that the Neolithic stage of Old- 
World culture had a counterpart in America in an ‘Archaic’ culture 
there which had originated in Middle America and had spread thence, 
as we now know that the Neolithic culture spread from Afrasia. This 
‘Archaic’ American culture constituted a ‘platform’ on which the 
subsequent civilizations of Middle America and Peru reared themselves." 
Willey testified in 1955* that this idea of an archaic cultural sub-stratum 

stood, and that ‘significant portions of this constant were diffused 
idoly beyond the geographica! boundaries of the later civilizations’ 
In some regions, eg. Chile and Brazil, the ‘Archaic’ culture—in 
Willeys and Philipse transference of Spinden’s term to denote a 
transitional stage immediately preceding Gpinden's "Archale seems 
actually to have been the earliest of any. At any rate, in these two regions 
there are no surviving traces of the ‘Early Lithic’ that corresponds in the 
Americas to the Palaeolithic stage of culture in the Old World.» 
In terms of the classification of stages of culture in the Americas 
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proposed by Willey and Phillips in 1955, Spinden's ‘Archaic’ stage was 
Fepresented approximately by the later phase of their "Preformatve? 
stage together with their ‘Formative’ stage. In terms of the revised 
classification proposed by them in 1958, it corresponds to their Forma- 
tive stage." In both of their classifications the term ‘Archaic’ is used to 
describe, not Spinden’s ‘Archaic’ stage, but an earlier stage immediately 
preceding it and making the transition to it from Willey s and Phillips's 
‘Lithic’ stage; the ‘Archaic’ stage of culture in the Americas, in Willey's 
and Phillips’ usage of the term, would thus appear to correspond to 
the Mesolithic stage in the Old World. It is characterized by the grind- 
ing and polishing of stone tools, in addition to the use of the processes 
of percussion and pressure flaking? In the ‘Archaic’ culture in this 
usage of the term, tools made of bone and horn and ivory were also 
important. Fishing and shell-hunting had made sedentary life possible,* 
and in the Americas in this stage, as in the Old World at the correspond- 
ing stage, food-gathering and hunting continued to be staple occupa- 
tions after agriculture had emerged.’ Agriculture brought with it no 
new implements; it used those that had been used already in a gathering 
economy. On the Pacific slope of Peru the earliest cultivators lived on 
the edges of the valleys,? as in the lower Nile valley they lived on the 
bluffs and in the lateral ravines. The Peruvian Pacific-slope rivers are, 
of course, puny compared to the Nile; but the jungle-swamps with 
which their valleys, too, were choked in their original state of nature 
proved a formidable obstacle here also. The draining and irrigation of 
the valleys themselves, as distinct from their margins, was an achieve- 
ment, here too, of the subsequent Age of Civilization.’ The emergence of 
agriculture, combined with stable settlement, technological specialization, 
and some degree of ceremonialism, are characteristic of the "Preforma- 
tive’ stage," or, in terms of Willey’s and Phillips’ revised classifica- 
tion, of the transition to the ‘Formative’ from the ‘Archaic’. At this 
transitional stage there was no functional relationship between agricul- 
ture and pottery,"' and in the Americas, as in the Old World, there was a 
pre-pottery stage of agricultural culture. But some cultures of the 
Farchaie' type (in Willey s and Phillips's usage of the term ‘ Archaic’) had 
already acquired the art of pottery-making.!? It was acquired by the 
"Preformative' culture at Huaca Prieta, in Northern Peru, before its 
close, though, in its stone-work, this culture was still primitive: it was 
ignorant of both grinding and pressure-flaking.'* The ‘Preformative’ (in 

1 Willey and Philip, 1958, p. ros, footnote 8. 

sii ipn 


2 Ibid, p. 742. 


> P- 755. * Ibid. p. 756. 
4 Ses G. H. S. Bushnell: Paru, p. 4a; Bennet and Bird: Andean Cultural Hte, 
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the revised terminology, ‘Late Archaic’) culture developed into the 
‘Formative’ gradually, not suddenly." 

‘The picture of American facts and events, given in the preceding 

Ph on the authority of Willey and Philip, was still maintained 
therm, as far a8 moy tthe time of writing in 1959, But, as has 
been noted, Willey and Phillips had revised their terminology betwee 
1955 and 1958; and, already by 1955, they had, as has also been noted, 
changed the usage of the word “Archaic, that had been brought into 
currency by Spinden in 1917. Since these successive changes in the 
usage of terms are both confusing and important, it may be as well to 
recapitulate them. In 1955 Wiley and Philips were already using 
ic’ as a label for a stage between their "Preformative' and their 
"Early Lithic’, instead of using it, in accordance with Spinden's usage, to 
cover the two stages labelled by them ‘Late Preformative’ and ‘Forma- 
tive’. In 1958 they eliminated their previous ‘Preformative’ stage and 
distributed its phases between ‘Formative’ and ‘Archaic’; and, in their 
present classification, Spinden’s ‘Archaic’ is represented, not by their 
‘Archaic’, but by their ‘Formative’ * Their language in passages quoted 
from the jointemdy that they published in z953 must be revised accord- 
ingly to bring itup to date. Their 1958 classification articulates Spinden's 
‘Archaic’ platform into two tiers: an ‘Archaic’ tier with a ‘Formative’ 
tier above it, and with the two classic pre-Columbian civilizations of the 
Americas springing from this upper tier. 

‘Cultures of the Formative ag ly central posi- 
singin the Western Heiss ‘ey ue Dutd üuouglout math of 
Middle America and most of Andean South America. From these areas 
they extend northward, with some lacunae, into the south-western and 
eastern United States, and in South America they run down the Cordillera 
te cates iad aud aicng the Amazon and Orinocan drainages of 


A culture of the Formative level has been identified at the mouth of the 
‘Amazon 

This change of labels is less important, in itself, than one of the 
reasons for it. In their revised version of their study, Willey and Phillips 
classify less than before by material traits (e-g. types of tool and kinds of 
technique) and more are by ways of life. They now equate their ‘Formative’ 
stage with village life and their ‘Classic’ stage with urban life. They still 
toll hat dhe ange from hung and foce-phering to agile i 
more profound and significant than any other at any point in the whole 


785 and 76s; Willey: "The Prehistoric 
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iy p. 197). In the Archaic stage “there is no 
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series of Pre-Columbian American stages of culture. But they now also 
hold" that ‘the settlement patterns, etc.—not the agriculture—are the 
effective criteria for classification’. They declare? that they ‘are not 
retreating from the position that agriculture was the principal formative 
agent in the development of “Formative” cultures, but only from a 
rigidity that makes it the indispensable agent’. 

“Therefore, we now define the New-World “Formative” by the presence 
of agriculture or any other subsistence economy of comparable effective- 
ness, and by the successful integration of such an economy into well- 
established, sedentary village life’? 


In taking up this position, Willey and Phillips have Redfield’s support. 
He has noted that 'a sedentary life is possible to a people who know 
nothing of agriculture or animal hus 3 

Whatever criteria may be the most illuminating for defining the 
‘Formative’ stage of culture in the Americas, it looks as if this stage of 
Pre-Columbian American history, as now defined, corresponds struc- 
turally to what happened in the Old World, in the Afrasian oases, in the 
course of the fifth and fourth millennia s.c. In the Americas there was 
nothing at this stage to compare with the enormous technological 
advances that were achieved in the Old World on the eve of the genesis 
of the earliest Old-World civilizations. Nevertheless, it is evident that in 
the Americas, as in the Old World, the dawn of civilization was separated 
culturally, as well as chronologically, from the end of the Palaeolithic 
Age by a transitional series of cultures. This series straddles the ‘Archaic’ 
and the ‘Formative’ stages in terms of Willey’s and 
recent classification. The corresponding stages in Old- 
nology would be the ‘Mesolithic’, ‘Neolithic’, and ‘Chaleolithic’. 


X. ORIGINALITY VERSUS MIMESIS 


1. STIMULUS DIFFUSION 
HAVE noted already in this volume’ that, in previous parts of this 
work, I have tended to over-simplify, and hence to exaggerate, the 

‘contrast between original creation and ‘mimesis’, meaning the reception 

and adoption of elements of culture that have been created elsewhere 

and have reached the recipients by a of diffusion. In 1930, when 

I was writing volume i, the British Diffusionists, led by W. H. Perry 

and G. Elliott Smith, had just published their rather provocative works. 

Like many other students of human affairs, I reacted strongly against 

them.? In the perspective given by a further thirty years of discovery and 


discussion, the verdict now does seem to be that they ed 

their claims on of the role of diffusion to excessive lengths; and 

their particular theory that Egypt was the centre from which civilization 
1 Ibid, p nis 2 Pi p. 146, Cp p. 202. ? Ibid, p. 146. 
LER ne mat Wil ine rie ema 


7 See i: 22173 and 425-49. 
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was diffused all over the World has now been refuted by the apparently 
well-established discovery that civilization in Egypt itself was a product 
of ‘stimulus diffusion’ from Sumer. Thus my negative reaction to the 
British Diffusionists’ theory was not mistaken. But the effect on me at 
the time was certainly to make me ‘lean over backwards’ in emphasizing 
the part played by original creation and therefore to under-estimate the 
role of diffusion and mimesis, I afterwards corrected this original bias 
to some extent in volume viii, in which I have dealt with two types of 
contact between societies that are each other's contemporaries: the con- 
tact between a civilization and the barbarians beyond its frontiers 
(Eart VIIN) and the contact between one civilization and another (Part 
X). Nevertheless, I still need to reconsider the whole question in the 
light of the new knowledge and new ideas that the last thirty years have 
brought with them. an g 
Neither the concept of originality nor the concept of mimesis can ever 
be dispensed with & the study of human asire. Creation and innova. 
tion are realities, even if we cannot give a logical account of what we 
mean by these terms." If they were not realities, no changes could ever 
have occurred, And, if creation and innovation are realities, every act of 
creation and innovation must have been achieved by some agent at some 
parücular point of space-time. On the other hand, if diffusion and 
mimesis were not realities too, this again would make human history 
inexplicable. If the only possible form of human action were original 
creation, a human being's whole energies would have to be taken up, 
from birth to death, in willing each pulsation of his heart and each 
inflation of his lungs. So far from this being characteristic of human. 
nature, one of its distinctively human features is its capacity for learning 
and for translating what it learns into habits organized in those patterns 
of relations between people that we call ‘institutions’. Besides the 
psycho-physical heritage that Man, like all other living creatures, 
transmits to his offspring automatically and involuntarily, he transmits 
a cultural heritage by the social process of teaching and learning; and it 
is this second capacity that makes and keeps Man human. G. R. Willey 
im 


is therefore. that ‘diffusion and independent inven- 
tion are, after all, polar abstractions concerning complex human events, 
and the two processes work in concert"? Meanwhile, A. L. Kroeber has 
transformed our whole approach to the question by showing that an 
antithesis between two terms—originality and mimesis—does not 
cover all the phenomena, There is at least one more alternative, which 
Kroeber calls ‘stimulus diffusion 

‘Stimulus diffusion might be defined as new pattern growth initiated by 
precedent in a foreign culture. . . . A goal or objective was set by some- 
thing previously existing in another culture; the originality was limited to 
achieving the mechanisms by which this goal could be attained.’+ 


* See pp. as 
e Tie Seen Ji Anniversary Volume of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
LLG ny ‘Sai Ri The dan ers New 
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Kroeber demonstrates his case by bringing forward illustrations from the 
most diverse fields of human activity. Since then his new concept has 
been employed to account for the genesis of the Egyptiac. ion as 
a creative response to a stimulus received from the Sumeric Civilization. 
1f this explanation of the origins of the Egyptiac Civilization had come 
from the Assyriologists, it might perhaps have been dismissed as being 
just an amusing example of academic imperialism. But it has been put 
forward by the Egyptologists themselves, and therefore has presumably 
found favour on its merits. One of its merits is its possible applicability 
to other cases In the Egyptiac cae it is supported by definite anchteo- 
logical evidence; but, even without the support of this, it might also 
throw light on the origins of civilization in the Indus basin and in China. 
A stimulus from the Sumeric World may have struck the spark here too. 
Similarly, in the Americas, the Andean Civilization may have arisen 
through stimulus diffusion from Middle America. Kroeber's fruitful 
idea may even eventually help to solve the hotly debated problem of 
the extent and influence of the Pre-Columbian cultural relations between 
the Americas and the Old World, 

Kroeber himself draws one conclusion that is of great importance. 
‘Independent origins are not necessarily proved because we are unable 
to prove specific connexion by specific historical documents." The 
hypothesis of the common psychic structure of mankind—the so-called 
uniformity of human nature—is no explanation of specific cultural 
manifestations? Where strikingly similar cultural manifestations recur, 
and specially where a number of them recur in association, the pre- 
sumption is that there is an historical link between the several cases: 
that is to say, that one case only is original and that the rest are deriva- 

ive. Since it would be difficult to produce evidence that would rule out 
this possibility, the independent origin of similar cultural and social 
phenomena is difficult to establish conclusively, even in cases where all 
the positive evidence hitherto brought forward in support of the hypo- 
thesis of diffusion has proved unconvincing. 


2. THE GENESIS OF THE EGYPTIAC CIVILIZATION 


‘The style of the Egyptiac Civilization was unquestionably distinc- 
tive, and this in all facets of cultural and social life: art, architecture, 

religion, government. Yet there is convincing evidence that this 
distinctive style took shape suddenly} under a stimulus from an alien 
style, the Sumerian, which was equally distinctive and which had taken 
shape, not suddenly, but gradually, in a series of stages of which the 
record has now been recovered by the progress of archaeological dis- 
covery in "Iraq. The period during which the Egyptiac Society was 
open to Sumeric influences was short, but it was crucial. It not only saw 


the formation of the distinctive Egyptiac cultural style, a style that was 
to maintain itself for more than thousand years; it also saw the 
Garde Den pi CP. W Koma De cie Genin Be 
sg is put ou Repres Delete 
3 A. L. Kroeber: The Nature of Culture, pp. 60-61. Cp. pp. $8 and 399-1. 
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reclamation of the lower Nile valley for agriculture, and the political 
unification of this reclaimed land of Upper Egypt with the still mostly 
unreclaimed Delta in a united ‘The opening of Egyptian 
hearts and minds to Sumeric influences began only towards the end 
of the latest pre-dynastic period, the so-called ‘Nakada II’ or 'Gerzean'; 
and this state of receptivity came to an end soon after the establishment 
of the First Dynasty, In the meantime this exceptionally receptive mood 


had made history. 

Fields in which Sumerian influence made itself felt in Egypt during 
this formative age were the practice of sealing with 'd cylinders, 
a recessed style of brick bui a Sumerian build of ship, a number of 


artistic motifs—for instance, symmetrical patterns of fantastic animals 
—and the art of writing? The build of ship, taken together with the 
ability that the Nile Delta remained an impassable swamp until 
far on in of the Old Kingdom, is the most significant pointer to 
the route by which these Sumeric influences may have reached Upper 
Egypt. ‘In Egypt, signs of contact with Sumer almost cease after 
Narmer's reign; and, since contact with Syria increased rather than 
diminished during the First Dynasty, it seems unlikely that the Mesopo- 
tamian influences reached Egypt from the North'—though it is true 
that it is no far ery from Byblos, on the Phoenician coast, with which 
t was trading from the time of the Old Kingdom onwards, to Brak, 
on the River Khabur in Mesopotamia,* where a Sumeric temple had 
been founded in the Protoliterate Age of Sumeric history. Frankfort con- 
jecturess that the place where the Egyptians encountered the Sumeric 
Civilization may have been a common source of frankincense somewhere 
in South Arabia. 

Whatever the route, the reality of the contact seems to be indubitable. 
"The strongest evidence . .. is supplied by three cylinder seals shown by 
their very material and by their designs to have been made in Mesopo- 
tamia during the second half of the Protoliterate period, but found in 
Egypt ‘In view of [the] great variety of detailed resemblances, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the earliest monumental brick architec- 
ture of Egypt was inspired by that of Mesopotamia, where it had a lon, 
previous history." But the most remarkable evidence is in the field of 
writing. In Sumer the gradual evolution of the Sumeric script can be 
traced from its very beginnings, and ‘it has been customary to postulate 
prehistoric antecedents for the Egyptian script, but this hypothesis has 
nothing in its favour’ ? 

* Frankfort: The Birth of Cielisation in the Near Eb 45; The Nile vile nont 
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"In the annals of the kingdom (which happen to survive in a version of 
the Fifth Dynasty), events are recorded only from the First Dynasty on- 
wards, a fact suggesting that no records of earlier times existed. . . . But 
the writing which appeared without antecedents at the beginning of the 
First Dynasty was by no means primitive. It has, in fact, a complex 
structure. It includes three different classes of signs: ideograms, phonetic 
signs, and determinatives. This is precisely the same state of complexity 
that had been reached in Mesopotamia at an advanced stage of the Pro- 
toliterate period. There, however, a more primitive stage is known in the 
earliest tablets, which used only ideograms.’t 


Frankfort reasonably concludes that the Egyptiac script cannot have 
been invented without knowledge of the Sumeri, but he hastens to 
a t ‘the Egyptians did not copy the Mesopotamian system 
slavishly; they were merely stimulated to develop a script of their own, 
once the notion that language could be rendered graphically had been 
conveyed’. 
Baumgartel, too, points out? that 

‘only at the end of Nakada II [the Gerzean period], shortly before the rise 
of the dynasties, do we find writing established in Egypt also [i.e as well as 
in Sumer]. The system employed is too similar to that of the Sumerian 
script to make an independent origin likely, yet the repertory of signs is 
derived entirely from the surroundings of the Nakida II people. There i 
no evidence of a gradual development of script in Egypt, as there is in 
‘Mesopotamia. The system appears from the first ready-made, much the 
same as it was throughout Egyptian history.’ 


Baumgartel holds‘ that ‘certain hieroglyphs originally had Semitic 
values, to which were later added the commonly used names of the 
objects represented’. ‘It follows’, she concludes, ‘that the Nakada II 
people spoke a Semitic language different from that of the Nakida I 

’, whose language, in her opinion, was Hamitic. As she sees it, 
the Nakada II people were Asiatic invaders who brought in with them 
painted. pottery! and a blade technique of stone-working in place of their 
local predecessors’ bifacial technique.” She points, out that in Sumer the 
blade technique was the predominant one. Frankfort is more guarded 
in his judgement. 

"It would [he sums up]? be an error to see the birth of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion as a consequence of contact with Mesopotamia, The signs of change 
accumulating towards the end of the Predynastic Age are too numerous, 
and the outcome of the change is too emphatically Egyptian, in its general 
character and its particulars, to allow us to speak of derivation or depend- 
inesse obearte ite Buype, in. 6 period of intere ified creativity, 
became acquainted with the ac its of Mesopotamia; that it was 
stimulat and that it adapted to its own rapid development such 
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clements as seemed compatible with its efforts. It mostly transformed 
what it borrowed and after a time rejected even these modified deriva- 
It will be seen that the role of Sumeric influence in the genesis of the 
Egyptiac Civilization, as described by Frankfort in this passage, is a 
classic illustration of Kroeber's concept of ‘stimulus diffusion’. 


3. THE GENESIS OF THE INDUS CULTURE 


‘The archaeological record of the Indus Culture that has been re- 
covered in our time gives the impression that this civilization, like the 
Egyptiac, made a sudden appearance in the river valley in which it 
found a home for itself, It does not seem to have developed out of the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures in the adjacent highlands of Eastern 
Iran. It would seem to have entered the Indus valley from elsewhere 
With ite script and its advanced technique of brick architecture ready- 
made. On the analogy of what we now know about the genesis of ti 
Egyptiac Civilization, one obvious hypothesis for explaining the genesis 
of the Indus Calarge dar it, too, was brought to a head by the in- 
fluence of the Sumeric Civilization on some people who, like the 
‘Gerzean’ (alias Nakida II) invaders of Upper Egypt, were within 
Sumer's cultural range, and who, in response to this stimulus, created 
an independent civilization of their own in a new country that they 
brought into existence by reclaiming a hitherto virgin tract of jungles 
‘swamp. In the case of the Indus Culture, however, we lack the archaeo- 
logical evidence which substantiates the parallel hypothesis in the 

ic case. Above all, the Indus script still remains undeciphered, 
39 that we do not yet know, as we do know about the Egyptiac script, 
how it compares in point of structure with the Sumeric script. We do. 
know that, after the establishment of the Indus Culture in the Indus. 
basin about half-way through the third millennium B.C., there was 
commercial contact between it and the Sumeric World. Seals inscribed 
in the Indus script have been found in ‘Iraq on Sumeric sites. This 
ard ical evidence for subsequent intercourse does not, however, 
throw light on the question whether the Sumeric Civilization exerted 
any stimulus on the Indus Culture in its formative stage. Still less does 
it throw light on the question of the region in Afrasia from which the 
founders of the Indus Culture originally came. 


4. THE GENESIS OF CIVILIZATION IN CHINA 


Today China, like the Indus valley, "Iraq, and Egypt, is an agricul- 
tural country in which the bulk of the produce comes from drained amd 
irrigated land that has been reclaimed from the primaeval swamps of 
great river valleys, and in which the greater part of the population works 
and lives on these reclaimed fields. it-day China is, in economic 
terms, virtually identical with the lower basin of the Yellow River, 
the basin of the Hwai River, the lower basin of the Yangtse, together 
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with its upper basin in Szechwan, and the basins of the East and West. 
rivers, opening on to the south-west coast. In the first volume of this 
book I assumed that, in China, history had followed the same course as 
in the other three regions, above-mentioned, in which the present-day 
basis of economic life is, as in present-day China, a system of agricul- 
ture based on water-control. I assumed that in China, as in these three 
other regions, the reclamation of the river-valley swamps had been the 
economic aspect of the local genesis of civilization. I had thought of 
civilization as being a state of society in which there is a ruling minority 
that is exempt from the common tasks of food-production and techno- 
logy, on which the majority of the human race have hitherto had to 
spend all their working time in order to keep life going. I had supposed 

it in China, as elsewhere, this leisured class, which is the distinctive 
index of civilization, had been coeval with the reclamation of the 
swamps. These had been reclaimed under its direction, and at the same 
time this achievement had brought with it the surplus of food production 
which had made it possible for society to support a governing class that 
did not have to take its share in mankind’s daily work. 

‘This picture of the genesis of civilization in China was not my private 
fancy. It was the established doctrine of the official Chinese account of 
Chinese history that began to take shape in the time of Confucius 
(vivebat circa Ed B.C.) and that finally crystallized in the hands of 
the father of Chi his 7, Ssu- Ch'ien (vivebat circa 149— 

jo ».c.). In this tradition the reclamation of the swamps in the river 
Basins of China was attributed to a legendary culture-hero, Yü the 
Great. Yü was eventually taken to have been a human being who had 
founded the pre-Shang Hsia dynasty. The historicity of this dy 
has not been conferia up to date, = [care FEX. 
dy has h the ress of logic is ry. In 
perd Yü the patil of ‘he Haia dy n the ph of the official 
legend were intending to imply that he was the creator of civilization 
in China. The official legend, after maintaining itself for not much less 
than two thousand years, has now been exploded, partly by archaeo- 
logical discovery and partly by a critical examination of the earliest 
surviving Chinese literature. It apy that, in the early Chou period, 
Ya was held to be, not a human ing, but a god, who had made the 
earth rise above the surface of the water. The Chinese official legend 
has now been recognized to be unhistorical. Yet the idea that the re- 
clamation of the swamps and the beginning of civilization in China were 
coeval, and were, in fact, simply two facets of a single event, was retained 
by as great and as recent a modern Western Sinologist as H. Maspéro. 
It was on Maspéro's authority? that I equated the genesis of civilization 
in China with a response to a parioa physiographical challenge— 
the challenge of the swamps—that admittedly accounts for the genesis 
of civilization in the Indus valley, Sumer, and Egypt. — 

Meanwhile, within the last thirty years, the traditional picture of the 

TO, iut Chee dng Puce 1937 Boece), pp 20-26, quoted in this 
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genesis of civilization in China, which Maspéro rationalized, has come 
under fire. It has been suggested that the reclamation of the river-valley 
swamps, which is the dominant factor in China's present-day economic 
tion, did not come at the beginning of the history of civiliza- 
tion in China but has been a gradual achievement and a comparatively 
late one. It is now suggested that the origins of civilization in China, on 
their technological and economic side, are more like its origins in 
Europe than like its origins in the valleys of the Indus, the Tigrise 
Euphrates, and the Nile. 
>. M. Roxby" has put forward the thesis that 
‘the essential geographical element in the rise of early Chinese civilization 
would seem to have the existence of an almost continuous west-east 
belt of relatively forest-free and fertile loess soil, initially favourable, in 
spite of some handicaps, which admittedly may have acted as a spur, to 
agricultural development, and also open on its continental side to the 
entry of fresh cultural stimulus from Western Asia.’* 

‘The primary loess of the western highlands has to be distinguished 
from the redeposited and reassorted loess of the eastern plains? The 
loess is thick in Kansu, round Lanchow, and westward along the Kansu 
corridor.t North-westward it stops at what is now the line of the Great 
Wall, and there is also no loess south of the Tsin-ling but the 
redeposited loess does extend south-eastward into southern Honan and 
eastward as far as Kai-féng.* There are, indeed, two belts of redeposited 
loess between the western and the Shantung highlands.” The more 
northern part of the Eastern Plain, corresponding to the modern pro- 
vince of Hopeh, was originally occupied by rivers and swamps.* "But 
the central portion of the Great Plain, lying between this Hopch basin 
in the north and the swamps of the lower Hwai in the south, is much 
higher. It has been the scene of maximum sedimentation by the Yellow 
River where it emerges from the Tung-Kwan gorge.” Roxby labels 
this comparatively high ground ‘the Honan Water-Parting. t closely 
coincides with the more northerly of the two bands of redeposited loess 
that extend across the Eastern Plain.'® Following V. K. Ting," Roxby 
notes! that the loess is essentially a valley-filling deposit and is not 
sufficiently hard to obstruct drainage, so that in the loess belt there 
annot have been swamps of the kind that filled the allaval plains. Ting 
maintains that the loess area has always been a semi-steppe and that 
there has never been any forestation there; and Roxby, too, holds? 
thay, in Norther China, there was almost certainly no post-glacial pine- 
forest phase of the kind that impeded agriculture in Europe. 

‘All this applies, of course, primarily to the loessial plateaux of the west, 
but in large measure also to the Honan Water-Parting extending east- 


1 In "The Terrain of Early Chinese Civilization’, in. hy, the quarterly journal. 
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wards towards the foothills of the Shantung highlands and particularly to 
the higher western margins of the Plain and the headwaters of the Hwai. 


‘The waist of the plain, between the Shansi and Shantung highlands, 
mostly consists of calcareous alluvium, alluvioloess, with only small 
patches of saline alluvium.? 


“It is an unleached soil of great fertility, and both the re-sorting process 

of the wind and human agency can expose new surfaces, producing much 
the same effects as the renewal of the soil by the Nile floods. The loess in 
all its direct and indirect effects must be reckoned as a positive factor of 
the greatest importance in the environment of the Yellow River basin. In 
contrast, the non-lime-accumulating soils and the semi-tropical climate of 
the Yangtse basin were essentially favourable to marsh and forest. That 
must indeed have been real jungle, as all the references to it in the Tribute 
of Yü, and the name Ch'u (meaning jungle-land) of the first important 
Chinese or semi-Chinese principality which developed in it, suggest. The 
Yangtse region was very far from being "gracious" to the early cultivators. 
It required many centuries of human effort before it became the fertile 
region which it is to-day.» 
‘The non-calcareous alluvium and rice paddy-fields of the middle and 
lower Hwai valley and the saline alluvium soils of the coastal regions 
north and south of Shantung likewise ‘indicate areas of former swamp, 
and much of the saline alluvium has only recently been reclaimed and 
put under cultivation’. 

By what stages, then, did the Chinese World's agricultural centre of 
gravity shift from the loess lands, where rainfall agriculture could be 
practised without any preliminary task of clearing forests or draining 
swamps, to the former swamp-lands in the river valleys which have been 
reclaimed at some date between the dawn of Chinese history and the 
modern age? J. Needham suggests that the establishment of water- 
control in China began in the Chou Age, and that the most important 
features were probably not the reclamation of swamp-land by drainage 
but rather the impounding of run-off water from hill valleys in tanks, 
the digging of navigation canals, and the building of dykes along the 
great rivers. Perhaps the earliest record is a reference to the irrigation of 
rice-fields in a song in the Shik Ching which may date from the eighth 
century n.c. The first dykes along the lower course of the Yellow River 
seem to have been built during the first half of the seventh century B.C. 

‘The earliest known irrigation tank, the Anféng 
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‘Trang in the present-day province of Anhui, which eventually watered 
six million acres of land, is said to have been constructed in the sixth 
century B,C. by the government of the state of Ch'u. The Hung Kou 
(Canal of the Wild Geese), linking the Yellow River, at a point near 
Kai-féng, with the Pien River, may have been dug about soo B.c. In 
483 B.c. King Fu Ch'ai of Wu dug the Han Kou canal to link the Hwai 
River with the Yangtse. In the fourth century 2.c. the Chang River was 
diverted to flow into the Wei River instead of flowing into the Yellow 
River. In the third century n.c. in Szechwan an artificial arm of the River 
Min was carried through a cutting in a mountain-side to irrigate a great 
areain the Ch'éngtu plain. These notices, which I owe to Dr. Needham’s 
kindness, indicate that in China the establishment of water-control was 
a gradual process, as it may have been in Sumer and in the Nile Delta, 
in contrast to its apparently sudden establishment in Upper Egypt and 
perhaps also in the Indus valley. This is the physiographical ba d 
to the genesis of civilization in China, 

China has yielded relics of the late Neolithic stage of culture, butnone 
of the middle or the early stage.” The oldest Neolithic culture in China 
is the Painted Pottery Culture. It extended as far east as Honan, and has 
been labelled with the name of a site at Yang Shao in that province; but 
it seems to have started earlier and lasted longer in Kansu, and its 
affinities are with Neolithic cultures in Transcaspia (at Anau), in South- 
West Asia, and in the Danube basin. This Yang Shao culture never 
occupied Shantung, and, in its lodgements in the Eastern Plain, it 
succumbed to a later and more advanced Neolithic culture, the Black 
Pottery Culture,* using the potter’s wheel, which is labelled with the 
name of a site at Ch'eng Tză Yui, east of Tsinan.* The sequence of 
archaeological strata is: Yang Shao Painted Pottery Neolithic Culture, 
Ch'eng Tai Yui (alias Lungshan) Black Pottery Neolithic Culture, 
Shang Bronze Age Culture? At each stage the range of domestic 
animals increased. The Painted Pottery had only pigs, dogs, and 
cattle; the Black Pottery people had also sheep and horses. The Shang 
had also buffaloes and goats. ‘The Shang had two breeds of pig, and they 
hunted many kinds of game (they were passionate hunters, in contrast to 
their Neolithic predecessors of both phases).? The Black Pottery Culture 
site at Ch'eng Ti Yui was a rectangular walled city, measuring 450 by 
390 metres, with walls of pounded earth.? This latest Neolithic culture 
in China had in common with the succeeding Bronze-Age Shang 
Culture these pounded earth walls, tripods of the ‘li’ shape, horses, 
cattle, white pottery made of porcelain clay, and divination bones 
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(though, in the Black Pottery Age, these were not inscribed).! The Shang 

ttery technique was a continuation of the Black Pottery technique; the 

ck Pottery Culture 'li'-shaped tripods set the pattern for the sub- 
sequent Shang bronze sacrificial vessels; and Creel sees in the Black 
Pottery Culture the link between the Neolithic Age and the Bronze Age 
in China.? Moreover, the area occupied by the Shang Culture, before 
the removal of the capital to Anyang circa 1384 B.C, seems to have 
coincided with the area previously occupied by the Black Pottery 
Culture—unlike the course of events in Afrasia, where the passage from 
Neolithic-Chalcolithic cultures to Bronze Age civilizations was accom- 
panied by a change of location from the oases to the river valleys. On the 
other hand, Li Chi lays stress? on the discontinuity between the Black 
Pottery Culture and the Shang Culture. He names* six features of the 
Shang Culture that were innovations: a new development of the pottery 
industry; the use of bronze for casting tools, weapons, and sacrificial 
vessels; the possession of a highly developed system of writing; chamber 
burials and human sacrifices; the use of chariots; and advanced stone 


carvings. 

Inthe Shang script and the Shang bronze technique we are confronted 
with the same puzzle as at the of the Egyptiac Civilization and 
the Indus Culture. These achievements burst upon us full-blown. 
Each of them must have had a long back-history. The Shang style, 
like the Egyptiac and Indus styles, is quite distinctive; yet, in the 
light of what we know about the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization, we 
can guess that the Shang Culture may have come to birth under the 
stimulus of some older culture whose influence we cannot detect because 
it inspired the fathers of the Shang Culture, not to imitate it, but to 
make something original of their own. ‘Certainly the superlative tech- 
nique of Shang bronze-casting must have represented the end point of 
a course of evolution, from the first discovery of the process, requiring 
many centuries, if not millennia.”® The tin content of Shang bronze 
amounts to 17 per cent.” As for the script, it was not crude or primitive.* 
No traces of primitive Chinese writing have been recovered up to date. 
"Every important principle of the formation of modern Chinese characters. 
was already in use.” It is now possible to read most of the characters in 
any oracle-bone inscription, and to date a large proportion of them with 
aamargin of error of only afew decades. Great progress was made during 
the 300 years during which we can follow the development of the script 
on the Shang oracle bones. Conventionalized ideograms predominate; 
and, though some characters are borrowed for phonetic use, the Chinese 
scribes, lite their Sumeric and Egyptac predecessors, held back from 
going over to a completely phonetic system of writing.” 

How are we to account for the genesis of civilization in China in the 
form of the Shang Culture? Was it an independent local development 
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out of the Neolithic Black Pottery Culture, which was, itself, apparently, 
less dependent on western influences than the older Neolithic Painted 
Pottery Culture? Braidwood considers! it to be non-proven that 
civilization in Eastern Asia is an independent development. Then was 
the Shang Culture imported, ready-made, by invaders from abroad? 
If it was, was it brought in from the west or from the south, or partly 
from each of these two quarters? Or was it a local creation under inspira- 
tion from outside? These several possible explanations are not mutually 
exclusive, and perhaps the truth is tobe found in a combination of them, 

Rice seems to have been cultivated in Northern Honan as early as the 
Painted Pottery phase of the Neolithic Age, though at this stage without 
being accompanied by the buffalo.* Rice cultivation implies irrigation, 
It also implies an origin in the south.? According to Coon, there is a 
consensus among botanists that rice, both wet and dry, was first cul- 
tivated somewhere in the tropical monsoon forests, and he raises the 

tion whether the invention of agriculture in South China and South- 
Fast Asia may not have been independent of it» invention in Afrasia.s 
Rice, as well as wheat and millet, was cultivated by the Shang people in 
the Anyang period.? They also had the water buffalo, though it was less 
common than ordinary cattle? The additional breed of pig possessed by 
the Shang people, sus vittatus, was also of southern origin, in contrast to 
the originai Chinese pig, which came from the north” The Shang 
people's cowrie shells and pottery must also have come from the south. 
‘Moreover, the nearest sources of tin for Shang bronze, with its high tin 
content, were in Yunnan and Malaya." 

Tt thus looks as if elements of culture had seeped into the birth-place 
of the Neolithic and Bronze-Age cultures of China, on the Honan 
Water-Parting, from the south as well as from the west, and this from 
the beginning of the local Neolithic Age, some time in the third mil- 
lennium ».c. This southern source of culture in Northern China is 
mysterious in the present state of our knowledge. It is easy to see how 
cultural influences originating in Afrasia could have reached China from 
the north-west. But, to the south and south-west, the nearest centre 
of civilization to North China was the Indus valley, and the obstacles to 
the radiation of culture from there to China by an all-tropical route, 
south of the Tibetan plateau, were enormous. South-East Asia was one 
of the latest parts of the Old World to be brought within the Oikoumené. 
‘The civilizations of India and China did not make contact in that quarter 
till the second century of the Christian Era, about 250 years later than the 
date of their earliest meeting via the steppes and oases of Central Asia, 
‘The southern provenance of important elements in the civilization of 
China seems to be unquestionable, but it presents us with a baling 
problem. 

1 RJ Bealiwood The Near Bot and the Foundations of Civilisation, pp. 2-3. 
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5. THE GENESIS OF THE ANDEAN CIVILIZATION 


‘The style of the Andean Civilization—if we use the word ‘style’ in the 
broadest sense to cover cultural activities of all kinds—is as distinctive as 
the style of the Egyptiac Civilization. Yet in this case, as in that, the 
archaeological evidence suggests that this distinctive civilization came to 
birth under the stimulus of a different, and equally distinctive, civiliza- 
tion with whose domain it was not immediately contiguous, though the 
domains of both civilizations were contained in one geographically con- 
tinuous Oikoumené in which the intervening regions were at a transi- 
tional stage of culture. In the Americas the civilization that played the 
role of the Sumeric civilization in the Old World was the Middle 
American Civilization, and the transitional culture that was the Middle 
‘American and Andean civilizations’ common platform—from whi 
they rose like two peaks*—was the one that Spinden labelled ‘Archaic 
and that Willey and Phillips now label ‘Formative’. 

‘The evidence iddle America and Peru is in the sphere of 
culture contact, not of style;* and ‘the story is obviously not one of 
diffusion alone’. 


"In style and patterning the arts and institutions of the two areas are 
quite distinct. This distinctiveness is more pronounced in the Classic and 
Postclassic cultures than in those of the Formative. There is little question 
but what styles and patterns resulted from local creativeness and inventive- 
ness in each area and within smaller regions of each area.”* 


There is no good evidence of diffusion between Middle America 
and Peru before about 1000 c. but it does seem to have oc- 
curred during the last millennium B.c.° During this period the main 
movement seems to have been from north to south, considering that the 
Formative cultures arose earlier in Middle America than in Peru? and 
that the development of culture at the southern end of the Pacific coast 
of Peru lagged several centuries behind its development at the northern 
end.* The most convincing single proof of Middle America’s priority is 
to be found in the history of the diffusion of maize, which eventually 
became the staple crop of all agricultural societies in America living in 
climatic and physiographical conditions that allowed of maize being 
cultivated. It may be true that pre-maize root-crop horticulture was 
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invented in Peru, at the north-western end of the Peruvian coast; but 
‘sedentary agriculture-based village life and well-developed ceramics 
have been dated back to 1500 B.. in Middle America... . and cultivated 
maize is considerably earlier than this’.? Willey and Phillips raise the 
question: ‘Was the challenge of unfavourable environment a significant 
factor in the development of early maize culture? The earliest known 
Preformative? di ents are in semi-arid regions.” According to 
J. A. Mason, the carbon-14 test dates maize found in Bat Cave, New 
Mexico, to as early as 3650 B.C., with a margin of error of 1-290 years. 
And maize pollen found in the valley of Mexico, 200 feet below the 
surface, must be at least 60,000 years old.5 The domestication of maize 
was taking place in San Agostin, in West Central New Mexico, by about 
3000 2.c.! It was being cultivated in Middle America by 2500 1.c.? But 
maize does not appear in Peru—not even in Northern Peru—till after 
the end of the Huaca Prieta Age, that is to say till after about 1250 B.c.* 
In Northern Peru in the Virá valley the carbon-14 test indicates that 

lain pottery came in about 1200 B.C. and maize perhaps not till about 
[48.02 or perhaps even not til about 715 B.C., which appears to be the 
carbon-r4-test mean date for the Cupisnique phase of North Peruvian 
coastal culture. 

Maize cultivation and the art of pottery are not the only elements of 
culture that appear to have been diffused from Middle America to the 
Andean World during the last millennium B.C. The idea of the platform. 
mound seems to have been diffused in this direction between 1000 and 
Rocker-stamped decoration of pottery appears in Mexico circa 

. and in North-West Peru circa 700 B.C." Rocker-stamped 
decoration and the platform mound and maize appear in North-West 
Peru simultaneously."? The diffusion of ‘resist-dye’ painting is another 
example." In general, during the last millennium B.C., there seems to have 
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been a diffusion of the Middle American Formative stage culture of 
"Tlatilco, on the Mexican plateau near the present-day Mexico City, to 
Chavín, in the north-western highlands of the Andean World, as well as 
to the north-west coast of Peru in the Cupisnique (Coastal Chavín) 
of culture there. There are geographical links between Tlatilco 
and Chavín in Honduras at Playa de los Muertos in the Ulua Vall 
on the Babahoyo River in coastal Ecuador. * the features shared 
with the Tlatilco culture by the Chavin and Cupisnique cultures, Willey 
mentions? 3 addition to the rocker-stamped decoration) incised colour 
Pottery decoration, sürrup-spouted vessels, pottery stamps, 
whistling ls, tle jaguar motif, and 'a concept of dualism. On the other 
hand, there is no parallel in the Tlatilco culture to the massive buildings 
at Chavis, and 3 and none in the Chavin culture to the Tlatilco culture's 
tery 
Poth veshnique of making figurines in moulds seems to have spread 
from the Teotihuacán Classic culture of Middle America to the Andean 
World early in the first millennium of the Christian Era.* Willey con- 
jectures* that the mould technique may have travelled by sea from 
Mie America to Ecuador. And E seca certain that a sea-passage, 
based on ports on the north-west coast of Ecuador, was at least one of 
the routes by which metallurgy was diffused to Middle America from 
the Andean World? 


6. WHAT WERE THE EXTENT AND THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PRE- 
COLUMBIAN CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE OLD WORLD 
AND THE AMERICAS? 


It seems certain that the first human occupants of the Americas came, 
like their successors, from the Old World, and that this happened at what 
isa relatively late date in the time-scale of Old-World human history. In 
the Americas no trace has been found of anthropoid apes, and none of 
any kinds of hominid other than homo sapiens.* The predominant type of 
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pre-Columbian homo sapiens in the Americas is Proto-Mongoloid, but 
the oldest skulls found in the Americas are dolichocephalic, of an 
‘Australoid-Melanesoid type.! These various pre-Columbian representa- 
tives of homo sapiens entered the Americas via Alaska, during the latest 
(so fat) of the glaciations. In that age, sea-level may have been 300 feet 
Tower than it is now. The present Behring Straits will have been an 
isthmus, And the geological evidence indicates that this isthmus and the 
Mackenzie River basin were unglaciated at the time.* ‘Early migration 
southward from Alaska was mainly in the intermontane and High Plains 
“corridors” on either side of the Rocky Mountains.’ Along the Pacific 
coast of North America remains dating back to the ‘Lithic’ Age are 

ively rare. They are also rare in Peru and Bolivia In South 
‘America ‘Lithic’ remains are concentrated in temperate and arid areas— 
perhaps because these provided better hunting.® The earliest human 
entrants into the Americas from the Old World brought their Old- 
World Palaeolithic tools with them. The carbon-14 test gives an antiquity 
of 9,000 years to a pair of sandals found in a cave in Oregon, and an 
antiquity of 8,639 years for the human occupation of a cave near the 
southern tip of South America? On the High Plains of central and 
southern North America the date of ‘Early Lithic’ (Le. late Pleistocene 
and early Post-Pleistocene) remains is circa 8000-4000 mc ‘Early 
Lithic’ remains astride the Straits of Magellan are dated, by the carbon- 
14 test, 6688 B.C., with a margin of error of -+450 years.” Willey and 
Phillips date the Lithic Age in the Americas circa 20000-5000 B.c.'° ‘By 
$000 B.C. or before, Man had found his way over most of the New 
World."* In fact, as C. S. Coon puts it, a single migration across the 
Behring Straits in the Fourth Glacial Age suffices to explain the human 
occupation of all the Americas except the Eskimo region by about 
5000 B.C. 

"This first chapter of the history of Man in the Americas is not contro- 
versial. The controversies arise over the question of later contacts, and 
the related question whether such contacts, if they occurred, were made 
by sea across the breadth of the Pacific Ocean and whether, if so, the 
traffic was one-way or was reciprocal. 

Braidwood holds" that civilization has arisen independently in two 
places: the Tigris-Euphrates basin and the New World. Kroeber, too, 
judges" that, 

‘all in all’ the Americas’ ‘culture has evidently both developed and crystal- 
lised independently of that of the [Old-World] Oikoumené. The New 
World possesses its own heartland of civilization, stretching from Central 
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Mexico to somewhat beyond Peru. The axis of this cultural Nuclear 
America is oriented without reference to that of the ancient Oikoumené, 
Tt is both well separated from it and pointed in a different direction." 


In Krocber's view! the histories of the Old-World civilizations and 
the New-World civilizations ‘are not, as far as we can see, parts of a 
single plot. Resemblances are either analogies instead of homologies; or, 
where they are the latter, they are also disjecta membra. Willey, too, holds? 
that Nuclear America, to the best of our knowledge, ‘stands clearly 
apart and essentially independent from the comparable culture core of 
the Old World’, Nuclear America and the Old-World Oikoumené are 
arallel cultural structures. ‘Within each, diverse civilizations (or styles) 
ve sprung up as unique re-workings of a common cultural content 
held within the Oikounen£/? As Kroeber sees it,‘ the independence of 
the Pre-Columbian American civilizations is made probable by the 
absence, in them, of iron, wheels, ploughs, the usual grains and domestic 
Animals, stringed instruments, ordeals, and proverbe. In plough-agri- 
culture Kroeber sees’ a specific cultural pattern, which is unlikely to 
have been invented more than once. He does not feel the same about. 
agriculture itself, and he points out that the pattern of agriculture in the 
Americas and in the Old World is not the same. Kroeber's view on this 
joint is shared by J. A. Mason. More than a hundred food plants, 
on notes, were cultivated in the Americas, and, 


‘ofthese, only very few, such as gourds, cotton, sweet potatoes, possibly 
plantains, peanuts, and coconuts, have close enough relatives in the Old 
‘World to suggest importation (and the sweet potato almost certainly was 
of American origin); the great majority have no foreign congeners, but 
rather close wild relatives in America.’ 


That bronze should have been invented twice over—once in Sumer 
and then independently in the Andean highlands—is surprising, if true. 
Kroeber submits’ that, all the same, it seems probable that bronze was 
invented independently in the New World when one takes into con- 
sideration all the associated data, such as the shapes and uses of the 
objects made of it. He notes” that the Sumerians and the Chinese used 
their bronze for making swords and ritual vessels and that the Andeans 
did not. 

Neither Kroeber nor Willey seeks to deny that there was some diffu- 
sion of elements of culture from the Old World to the Americas in the 
Post-Palaeolithic Age. Willey states his position as follows: 


“I am unconvinced of the linkages of style, in art and architecture, 
which have been advanced (Heine-Geldern and Eckholm 1951; Eckholm 
1953). On the other hand, certain technical inventions, modes, or complex 
features do argue for pre-Columbian contact.’ 
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"The Early Lithic and Archaic reflect a general situation of marginal 
dependence on the Old World?" Willey and Phillips consider? the 
possibility that the ‘Archaic’ culture of the Americas may have been 
derived from Northern Eurasia. The culture of the north-west coast of 
North America appears to be ‘Archaic’ in all its phases; and here 
‘Asiatic and possibly Oceanic influences played a more decisive role than 
those from more southerly parts of the North American continent 
Kroeber notes? that northern North America has received by import 
from Asia a number of non-mutually related items: e.g. the composite 
bow, slat-armour, conical tents, scapulomancy, bear rituals, the shaman- 
istic tambourine drum, the magic flight story, and so on. But, in his 
view this indicates that North America was not a passage-way for 
historic continuity between the Old-World Oikoumené and Nuclear 
‘America. North America has not played the transmissional role that has 
been played by Turkestan. The same point is made in another form by 
Willey and Phillips.” As they put it, the fact of diffusion ‘does not deny 
that the cultures of human societies are integrated functioning wholes 
rather than random assemblages of elements, but it does negate the 
theory that such cultures, or institutions within cultures, are necessarily 
transmitted as integrated wholes’. 

Willey and Phillips also insist® that the independence of the pre- 
Columbian American civilizations increased pari passu with their de- 
velopment. 


5; We begin to reckon with elements that have 
no specific Old-World parallels. . . . Asiatic influences may have continued 
to filter through from the North, or directly across the Pacific, but these 
influences were never again t except on the periphery of the 
North American continent. Leaving aside the important but unresolved 
‘question of whether or not trans-Pacific influences were significant forces 
in the rise of American agricultural civilizations,” there can be no doubt 
that the Nuclear American centers (Middle America to Peru) were cul- 
turally dominant in the later stages of New World development.” 


‘These general considerations, put forward by Kroeber, Willey, and 
Philip, seem decisive. They hold good in the face of evidence that par- 
ticular elements of culture were diffused from the Old World to the 
‘Americas and also, in a much smaller number of instances, in the 
opposite direction. The evidence cited for these cultural contacts and 
interchanges looks as if it were very uneven in value. There are sweeping 

tic assertions that can be discounted, but there are also well- 
attested facts that cannot be explained away, and some of these are 
enigmas in our present state of knowledge. The difficulty of the problem 
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has been accentuated by the resulta of the application of the carbon-1¢ 
test in the field of Pre-Columbian American archaeology. This has con- 
sistently set back the dates of the earlier phases of Pre-Columbian 
American history as compared with the previous datings obtained by 
dead-reckoning on the basis of estimates of the time required for the 
depositing of such-and-sucha thickness of stratum of human refuse. The 
results of the carbon-14 test may be surprising, and they are subject to 
many possibilities of error, so that they have to be accepted with some 
reserve unless and until we obtain a large enough number of them to be 
able to arrive at a statistical average. On the other hand, datings based 
on a supposed correlation between thickness of deposit and passage of 
time are incurably subjective. 

When we have reduced the alleged correspondences between par- 
ticular Old-World and New-World culture Clements to a minimum, 
‘what remains is still impressive. 

‘The greatest puzzle of all is presented by the history of cotton. The 
earliest known Old-World cotton fabrics come, itis said, from Mohenjo- 
daro. According to Kroeber,? cotton originated in India and spread from 
there till, in the end, it largely replaced wool in ‘Iraq, linen in Egypt and 
Europe, hemp in China and Japan. ‘Its abundant growth and use in 
Peru precedes that in either China or the West.’ 

"It has been established that the cultivated New-World cottons resulted 
from the hybridisation of Old-World cotton and a wild American cotton 
plant,? probably gossypium raimondii of Peru. 

And it is the unanimous conclusion of botanists ‘that Old-World cotton 
could have been introduced into America only by human agency". 

‘Aboriginal American cultivated cotton has recently been indicated to 
the satisfaction of botanists to be a hybrid between Asiatic cultivated and 
American wild cotton. Cotton was present in the lowest agricultural, pre- 
ceramic horizons of coastal Peru, Carriage by human hands across the 
Pacific at this early period would appear to be the only explanation.” 

‘The carbon-14 test has now set back the date of this pre-maize and 

e- , but not pre-cotton, stage of culture in Peru to 2550-1250 
Bie According to R. Heine-Geldem J. R. Bird found crude cotton 
textiles at the pre-ceramic site of Huaca Prieta, in North-West Peru, 
which he dates circa 2575-2370 B.C. by the carbon-14 test. In fact, by 
2500 B.. cotton was betag cultivated in both the Indus valley and Peru. 

'At Huaca Prieta at this period a species of gourd was being cultivated 
that was practically identical with one cultivated in Polynesia. Accord- 
ing to Coon," gourds were originally domesticated in Africa or India, 

1 R, Heine-Geldern: “Some Problems of Migration in the Pacific’, in Kultur und 
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Coon concludes! that, if cotton and gourds were brought to America. 

human agency, this must have been the work of Neolithic navigators, 

'his is as much as to say that the evidence forces upon us a reductio ad 
absurdum. But so incredible a conclusion is surely not necessary. If there 
P ibility that the archaeologically well attested influence of the 
‘on the late predynastic culture of Upper Egypt 
towards the end of the fourth millennium B.C. was diffused by sea via t 
Indian Ocean, it is perhaps just conceivable that Sumerian or Indian 
navigators may have found their way across the Pacific (no doubt un- 
intentionally and accidentally) soo or 1,000 years later In any case the 
carriers cannot have been the Micronesians or the Polynesians. The 
carbon-14 test dates the first human occupation of Western Micronesia 
between 1727 and 1327 Bic the occupation of the Marianas drea 1500 
B.C., and the occupation of Hawaii circa A.D. 825-1125.* Yet 

‘While it is certain that the Polynesians did not carry the cultivated 
cotton plant from the Old World to America, it is equally certain that it 
was American cultivated cotton which subsequently was introduced into 
the Polynesian islands,’ 


‘The sweet potato also seems to have come to Polynesia from America 
before the arrival of European mariners in the Pacific. It was found 
already being cultivated in Polynesia by the eighteenth-century Euro- 
pean explorers It was found in Easter Island, Hawaii, and New Zea 
land, and in both Easter Island and New Zealand there were a great 
number of varieties. The name by which it is known in Polynesia also 
points to a South American origin. In the Quechua language of the 
Andean World the sweet potato is called kumar, komal, kumal. It 


called kumara in New Zealand, Raratonga, the Tuomotos, Mangareva, 
Easter Island; umara or umaa in Tahiti; kumala in Tonga; 'umala in 
Samoa; uala or uwala in Hawaii; kumaa in the Marquesas; ku'a'ra in 
Mangiia. 

‘The question whether the mariners who brought the sweet potato 
and cotton from America to Polynesia were Americans or Polynesians is 
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elements of culture shared by the American societies with Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and South-East Asia are too many, and the correspondences 
oo close, to be dismissed as being accidental coincidences. At the same 
time he points out that ‘Polynesians did not reach Easter Island before 
the fourteenth century a.D., and that there is no evidence that they had 
any predecessors who were their equals in navigational skill. He also 
notes that there is no trace of any infusion of Polynesian blood in the 
Pre-Columbian population of the Americas.* Indeed, as we have seen, 
chronology rules out the possibility that the Polynesians can have played 
any appreciable part in conveying elements of Old-World culture to the 
Americas, even if we accept Hornell’s thesis? that the Polynesians made 
tyatematic long-distance voyages of exploration. But account should 
also be taken of A. Sharp's thesis that there were no deliberate voyages, 
even between Eastern and Western Polynesia;* that ‘all these separate 
worlds were settled by one-way voyages of isolated canoes’; and that 
‘no accounts of deliberate two-way contact have been found’.* 

A number of miscellaneous culture elements common to the Old 
World and the Americas have been noticed. H. G. Creel, for instance, 
notices that a particular make of stone knife, which is characteristic of 
the Shang Culture in China, as well as the composite bow and the 
sleeved coat, has a circum-polar diffusion, and that the knife is found in 
the New World as far afield as South America.” He draws attention to 
the affinity between the art of the Shang and that of the Pre-Columbian 
peoples along the north-west coast of North America. In particular he 
mentions the motif of bisected animals, joined only at the nose? Willey 
notes that the rocker-stamped decoration, which was eventually diffused 
to Peru from Mexico,” had previously been diffused to Mexico from 
North-East Asia." Mason notes" that ‘on the coast of Chile characteristic 
stone implements have been found that must have come from Easter 
Island". The pan-pipes in use in early China and in Peru are identical 
in detail. The chewing of betel nut in Malaya, Indonesia, and the 
Pacific has its counterpart in the chewing of coca in the Andean World, 
and in both cases the drug is chewed with an admixture of lime, Bark 
cloth and feather mosaics were manufactured on both sides of the 
Pacific by identical processes.!5 Weaving was done by the same processes, 
including methods of keeping part of the fabric untouched by the dye 
(the ‘resist-dye’ process).'5 Heine-Geldern’s list! of culture elements 
common to the Old World and the Americas includes the cire perdue 
process of casting metal; the use of tin; the colouring of gold by chemical 
processes; methods of weaving; tie-dyeing (i.c. ‘resist-dyeing’); batik; 


1 Ibid, p. a3. 2 Ibid, p. as. ? In op. cit, p. 168. 
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the parasol as an emblem of royalty; the ball-game;* the symbolization 
of the points of the compass by colours—and these the same colours on 
both sides of the Pacific. Another list of Heine-Geldern’s* is longer. 


“To mention only a few out of many items of Asiatic cultural elements 
we find in Peru: Highly characteristic art motifs of the Late Chou period 
of China in the Chavín culture; an Asiatic form of the loom; gauze weav- 
ing and other Asiatic weaving techniques; the lost-wax (cire perdue) 
process of metal-casting; cormorant fishing; metal mirrors; star-shaped 
clubs (found also in Eastern Asia); the use of the throne, the litter, and 
the umbrella as insignia of rank and royalty, the umbrella being of a very 
unusual type, known only from Peru and from China, where it appears 
already in the second century A." 


So long as Heine-Geldern is dealing in terms of particular elements of 
culture, he is on uncontroversial ground in so far as he can bring for- 
ward convincing evidence that the elements that he pronounces to be 
identical really are so. Mason and Willey and Kroeber agree that a 
number of elements were diffused from the Old World to the Americas, 
and a smaller number in the opposite direction. Such facts, when 
demonstrated, have to be accepted, even though the dates and circum- 
stances and agencies of the transmission remain obscure. But Heine- 
Geldern plunges into deeper waters when he suggests that the whole 
configuration of an Old-World culture made its way into the Americas 
complete. In another context? he maintains that the motifs of Andean 
sculpture of the Chavín horizon echo those of the Chinese sculpture of 
the eighth century B.C., and that the motifs of the Andean Salinar 
culture echo those of the Chinese culture of the seventh and sixth 
centuries .c.* He holds that the influence of the subsequent Dong-son 
culture of North-Eastern Indochina was still more potent in the 
Americas from Panamá to Northern Chile and North-Western Argen- 
tina—especially in metallurgical designs and processes. As for the 
Tajin culture of Eastern Mexico, he writes* that ‘one would be justified 
in speaking of a local variant of the Chinese art of the seventh to the 
fourth centuries Bc., He suggests that the Hindu-Buddhist culture of 
South-East Asia influenced the architecture, art, symbols, cosmological 
ideas, institutions, insignia, and of Middle America—especiall 
in its Olméca and Maya cultural provinces—in the seventh to tenth 
centuries A.D. And he concludes? that 


‘the processes involved in the formation of the Meso-American and 
Andean civilizations can be compared to those which resulted in the 
Hinduisation of South-East Asia’. 


This daring parallel surely refutes itself. The Indian origin of the 
culture that was diffused over South-East Asia in and after the early 
centuries of the Christian Era is attested, not only by styles of art and 
architecture and by forms of social organization and government, but by 
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the introduction of Indian scripts and Indian literary languages; and 
this latter evidence would remain uncontrovertible, even if t were to be 
argued that the attribution of the new styles of South-East Asian art to 
an Indian origin is, by its very nature, subjective and therefore dis- 
putable. 

During the span of perhaps ten or twelve thousand years that inter- 
vened between the arrival of Palaeolithic Man in the Americas via 
Alaska and the eventual arrival of Modern Western Man there via the 
‘Atlantic, there is evidence that particular elements of culture made their 
way, by whatever routes, to the Americas from the Old World. But the 
thesis that the same transit was made by complete configurations of 
culture seems to go far beyond the attested facts. If this finding is the 
right one, the pre-Columbian civilizations of the Americas must be 
regarded as having been original creations of the descendants of those 

rescntaives of homo sapiens who had entered the Americas from the 
Old World in the last phase of the Palaeolithic Age. ‘Almost every 
element of culture in the New World can be explained on the basis of a 
purely local growth.” 


XI. THE CONFIGURATION OF MIDDLE 
AMERICAN AND ANDEAN HISTORY 


PELUNGAN Amesican PER has made enormous 
ivances since the years 1 when I was planning the first ten 
‘volumes of this book end wiene che free three. But the effect on the 
pictures of Andean history and of Middle piss story has not been 
the same. The general configuration of Andean history remains much 
what it was, in spite of the filling in of details and the lengthening of the 
chronological vista^ On the other hand the configuration of 
‘Middle American history has been transformed out of all recognition. 
In the late nineteen-twenties the picture of Middle American history 
was dominated by the Maya Classic Civilization in the tropical lowlands 
of Northern Guatemala and in the Mexican territories adjoining it on 
lenic 


history was dominated by the Minoan Civilization of Crete). 
Olméca cultural province of Middle America, in the tropical lowlands 
along the Atlantic coast of Mexico south of Vera Cruz, was still quite 
out of the picture, though subsequent archaeological discoveries here 
have led one school of archaeologists to see in the Olméca province the 
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birthplace of the whole Middle American Civilization.! Again, the cul- 
tural province on the plateau, including the Valley of Mexico, and the 
cultural province in Yucatan, did not, in the nineteen-twenties, enter 
into the picture until after the mysterious abandonment of the Classic. 
Maya sites. Archaeologists accepted the tradition presented in the 
Yucatec Mayan codices and in the information gathered by the earliest 
Spanish inquirers. And this tradition was that the Mayan civilization in 

'ucatan was started there by migrants from the already abandoned 
Classic sites to the south and south-west. As for the plateau, history here 
began, in the nineteen-twenties, with the arrival of the Toltecs from the 
north. The civilization of the Classic stage and age at Teotihuacán was 
still below the archaeological horizon, though the pyramids of the Sun 
and Moon had been towering into the sky ever since the days of their 
Classic builders. 

Using, as I did, an Hellenic model to interpret the histories of non- 
Hellenic civilizations, I concluded, from the picture presented by the 
archaeologists at the time, that in Middle America there had been two 

tions of civilizations. "The first generation had been represented 

Fy the Maya Classic Civilization of the tropical lowlands; and, when 
this had mysteriously come to an end, it had been followed by two new 
civilizations that were affiliated to it in the sense in which the Western and 
tine civilizations were affliated to the Hellenic. One of these two 

iated civilizations of the second generation in Middle America was 
that ofthe Postclassic Maya, followed by Toltec, immigrants nto Yucatan; 
theother was thatof the Toltecs and their Aztecsuccessorson the plateau. 

‘Thirty years’ progress in Middle American archaeology has effaced 
the picture on which this construction of mine wes based. The Middle 
American World now appears as a geographical unity with much the 
same area from beginning to end. The tropical lowland Maya region, in 
which the Maya Classic Civilization rose and fell, turns out to be only 
one Middle American cultural province out of five; and the conquest of 
the tropical forest here for civilization turns out to be a relatively late 
event in the long course of Middle American history. The Middle 
American Civilization had almost as old a footing in Yucatan as in 
the forested lowlands farther south, and perhaps an older footing on the 
highlands of Southern Guatemala, on the Mexican plateau, and in the 
‘Olméca’ cultural province in the tropical lowlands round Vera Cruz 

In the light of this new knowledge I now have to abandon my previous 
construction of three distinct civilizations in the Middle American 
cultural area, and to think in terms of a single civilization here, as in the 
Andean World. 

ne general effect of the progress of archaeological discovery in both 
thee Pre-Columbian Amerens words has, indeed, bcn to Ering out 
points of resemblance between the cultural configurations and the 
istories of their respective civilizations, and at the same time to bring 
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out points of difference between their respective styles. Though there is, 
as we have seen, good archaeological evidence for the diffusion of 
elements of culture from Middle America to North-West Peru at a 
time when the Andean World was still in the late ‘Archaic’ (ex-'Pre- 
formative’) stage of culture, the style of each of the two civilizations is 
quit distinctive and the most striking likenesses between them are in 
ir total cultural configuration? Moreover, though the diffusion of 
culture elements between these two worlds occurred at least twice—first 
during the late ‘Archaic’ (ex-‘Preformative’) stage of Andean history and 
again during the last few centuries before the Spanish conquest—the 
two worlds were not, and never became, geographically contiguous with 
each other. From first to last they were separated by a region in South- 
Eastern Central America and North-Western South America, extending 
from the present-day, Honduras and Salvador to the present-day 
Colombia and highland Ecuador, which kept in step with them 
far as the ‘Formative’ stage? of culture and fell out of the running wi 
Middle America and the Andean World each went on to rise to the 
Classic level.* This makes the similarities between the configurations of 
the two Pre-Columbian American civilizations all the more remarkable. 
‘These similarities are both geographical and historical. 
‘Geographically, each of these two worlds consisted of a number of 
distinct cultural provinces, in each of which a common civilization was 
given a particular local colour.‘ In either world these different provinces. 
were always in communication with each other. In general the more 
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active the communication between the provinces the higher rose the 
level of the civilization as a whole. In the Middle American World there 
were five provinces: the Olméca region along the Atlantic coast south of 
Vera Cruz; the Valley of Mexico; Oaxáca; the Guatemalan highlands; 
and the tropical lowlands (Petén, the Usurnacinta River valley, and the 
Motagua River valley in Guatemala)! In Peru there were only two 
‘major provinces: the lowlands along the Pacific coast and the highlands 
overhanging them.? But within each of these there were sharply defined 
subdivisions. In the coastal lowlands in the earlier stages of Andean 
history almost every river valley, however small—and, in all, there are 
about twenty-five of these! developed the common civilization on dis- 
tinctive lines of its own. The stretches of desert between the ribbons of 
green were barriers to intercourse that were not easily or quickly over- 
come, Inthe highland there were six subdivisions: the Cajamarca basin; 
the Callejón de Huaylas; a portion of the Montaro River valley; the 
Cuzco basin; the plateau north-west of Lake Titicaca, in what is now 
Peru; and the plateau south-east of the lake, in what is now Bolivia. 


“Two fundamental forces were at work in [the] Classic cultures [of 
Middle America). Intercommunication existed among them and was an 
important factor in their growth. They profited from being a part of a 
larger community of ideas than did the various cultures of the Middle 
American Formative. . .. The intertwining of the many varied [regional] 
strands produced the Classic. ‘Regionalism persisted, but it was a 
regionalism in which the various Classic cultures had assimilated sufficient 
from each other so that all drew upon a common fund of great depth and 
richness... . Yet this intercommunication and interchange were by no 
means all-embracing. Technologies, elements, things—these were ex- 
changed, but complete idea systems remained regionalised.'é 

There was inter-regional interaction in Peru as well.” In fact, in both 
worlds there was 2 combination of active inter-regional trade with 
regional ethnocentrism.* In Peru, horizon styles—i.e. styles transcending 
the provincial and sub-divisional boundaries—are much more frequent 
than they are in Middle America The count of them in Peru runs to. 
five!? or six.!t 
and Sore ‘Method and Theory in American Archaeology, II’ (1955), 
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"The two configurations of culture-growth are not only similar but 
synchronous'—and this over a period of 2,000 years." 


“The carbon-14 dates tend to make the full lowering of Meso-American 
and Andean cultures in general coeval, the [Meso-Armerican] Early 
Classic contemporaneous with Nazca "A", and the Late Classic with 
Nazca “B”, Mochica, and Classic Tiahuanaco,’? 


Coon notes? that the American civilizations resemble those Old-World 
civilizations that grew up gradually (e.g. the Sumeric Civilization), not 
those that were transformed by sudden impacts from outside (e.g. the 
Egyptiac Civilization). This makes it difficult to delimit the phases of the 
two Pre-Columbian American civilizations precisely; but most archaeo- 
ogists now seem to find in both worlds an identical series of four phases: 
Archaic (ex-'Pre-Formative’); Formative; Classic; and Postclassic.* 

In the Formative period there is, as we have seen, linkage, as well as 
synchronicity, between Middle America and Peru. ‘The Peruvian 
Formative has a closer configurational resemblance to the Middle 
‘American Late Formative. In Middle America the Formative begins 
in the second millennium p.c., and in Peru soon after.” The Chavin 
horizon in the Andean World was contemporary with the Olméca 
horizon in Middle America and is to some extent parallel with it. Both 
horizons were expansive# The feline motif appears in the artistic ec 
pression of Olméca as well as Chavin religion.’ The Formative styles of 
Middle America and Peru were more like each other, besides being each 
internally more homogeneous, than the subsequent Classic styles.i* 


“The subsequent Classic civilizations of Middle America—Lowland 
and Highland Maya, Monte Albán, Tajín, Teotihuacán—all drew upon 
this Formative period art and intellectual achievement. It is as though, 
from Late Formative times forward, Middle American societies were 
pattcipting not only in common technical traditions but in an ideational 

ritage.' 


In the Peruvian Classic, on the other band, regional differences 
crystallized into what amounted to distinctive civilizations,' 
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The Classic is easy to identify and even to date,! but it is difficult to 
define. Tts criteria are qualitative and relative: aesthetic excellence, re- 
ligious climax, general florescence,* and differentiation between the 
cultures of the different provinces of each of the two worlds? The 
Middle American and Peruvian Classic cultures were approximately 
‘contemporary. But in the Classic Age the two civilizations diverged,’ to 
reconverge in the Postclassic.é In the Classic period the differences were, 
indeed, sharp. Metallurgy was by then already common in the Andean 
World but was still rare in Middle America. There was already irriga- 
tion in coastal Peru, but not yet in Middle America. There was already 
organized warfare and conquest in North-West Peru,? but not yet in 
‘Middle America. On the other hand, in the Andean World there was no 
calendar and no system of writing. 

‘The Classic Age ended in catastrophe, apparently in most cases in the 
form of war, though war does not seem to account for the abandonment 
of the lowland Maya Classic sites that had been won with such labour 
from the tropical forest.? 
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MIDDLE AMERICAN AND ANDEAN HISTORY 37: 
"The carbon-14 dating of previous periods and the known dates of the 
oto-historic horizon tend to indicate that socio-political upheavals fol- 
Towed the full flowering of high culture in both Middle and South America 
at about the same time.” 


In Middle America one of the most striking pieces of evidence for this is 
the apparently violent destruction of Classic Teotihuacán. Inthe Andean 
World the corresponding symptom is the sudden, and apparently 
violent and catastrophic, expansion of the Tiahuanáco horizon Eom the 
South-easternmost subdivision of the highland province over most, 
though not the whole, of the rest of the Andean World*—perhaps via a 
secondary centre of diffusion at Huari (Wari) in the Mantaro River 
basin, in the highlands farther north-westwards.* The Tiahuanacoid is 
comparable to the previous Chavinoid and to the later Inca horizon. Yet 
‘the "Tiahuanáco influence, while strong, was not an engulfing or per- 
manent one’. In the highlands the Tiahuandco style had less influence in. 
the almost adjacent Cuzco district than anywhere else in Peru. Along 
the coast the Huari-Tiahuanáco influence swamped the South-East (the 
Nazca sub-division),¢ but north-westward it spread as far as Chicama 
only, not to Lambayeque, and it was soon thrown off by Moche.” 
“Lhe salient features of the Postclassic Age in both worlds were mili- 
tarization, secularization, urbanism,$ standardization, and mass produc- 
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tion.! Postclassic militarism developed more abruptly in Middle America 
than in Peru? In Peru it was intensified in this age, but there it had 
already been asserting itself, not merely since the Classic,” but since the 
Late Formative. In the Postclassic age the imposition of ways of life by 
military conquest was 2 common phenomenon. There were ‘wide- 
spread movements of peoples and idea systems throughout each of the 
two major areas’. Successive waves of ‘Chichimec’ barbarians from the 
north descended on Middle America. The Toltec wave penetrated not 
only eastwards into Yucatan but also southwards into the Guatemalan 

." The following Aztec wave was flooding still more widely 
when it was suddenly broken by the Spanish conquest. In the Andean 
World there is no evidence that the wave of violent disturbance repre- 
sented by the spread of the Tiahuanáco horizon took the form of military 
conquest resulting in the establishment of an empire.* On the other 
fand the subsequent Inca horizon is known, from historical records, to 
be the archaeological imprint of an Andean universal state that was 
established by force of arms. In both worlds in the Postclassic Age the 
tendency towards standardization and mass-production was accom- 
panied by a decline in the level of art? 


“The native city of the New-World Postclassic had large population 
aggregates, was the economic (and probably social, political, and re- 
ligious) hub for outlying populations, maintained complex and diverse 
divisions of labor among its citizens, and was a sort of politico-religious 
power." 

In Peru the Postclassic cities, unlike the Classic, had a planned layout, 
especially those along the north-west coast." In Postclassic Middle 
‘America there were two series of cities: in the first series, Tula on the 
plateau and Chichén Itzá in Yucatan; in the second series, Tenochtitlan 
in the Valley of Mexico, Mitla in the Oaxáca cultural province, Tzint- 
zuntzan in Tarasco, west of the Valley of Mexico, Totonacan Cempoala 
in Vera Cruz, Mayapan in Yucatan." Tenochtitlan had 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. These received their supplies by water transport, and part of their 
food was grown on floating gardens." Neither Mayapan nor Chichén 
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Itzá could compare with Tenochtitlan, and ‘we can conclude that urban- 
isation was decidedly less successful in the Maya lowlands than in the 
Valley of Mexico’. 

In coastal Peru, at any rate, the advances in technology during the 
Formative and Classic periods that made it possible to irrigate and culti- 
yate entire valleys, instead of just their fringes were accompanied by 
increases in population, concentrations of political power, and an ex- 
acerbation of warfare and class-divisions. ‘Gallinazo is the first Virú 
period at which we can say, for certain, that there was both large-scale 
irrigation and extensive wall construction. And irrigation implies 
political unification of the valley from at least as early as Late Gallinazo.* 
In the Virú Valley in the Classic period (labelled in this valley ‘Late 
Gallinazo’) there were settlements all over the valley; ‘both the castillos 
and the big pyramids represent millions of man-hours of labor’; and the 
irrigated area was o per cent. as large again as it is atthe present day + 
In the Andean World there was a sharp increase in the size of the states, 
and consequent diminution in their number, during the second phase 
of the Postclassic period, which occupied the last four and a half 
centuries, according to the carbon-14 dating, or the last one and a half, 
according to the shorter reckoning,? before the political unification of 
the whole Andean World in the Inca universal state. In this age the 
whole series of valleys from the north-western to the south-eastern end 
of the Peruvian coast was divided politically between no more than four 
states, with formidable fortresses guarding their frontiers. The Chimú 
Empire, with its capital at Chanchán, laid out on a rectangular plan 
covering eight, or even eleven, square miles, ruled from the Lambayeque 
Valley to the Casma Valley. The Cuismancu Empire, with its capital at 
Cajamarquilla, held the Chancay, Lurín and Rimac valleys; south- 
east of this lay the relatively small Chuquimancu state. The south- 
easternmost of the four coastal states was the Chincha Empire, which 
held the Chincha, Pisco, Ica, and Nazca valleys.” If we translate Andean 
history into terms of Hellenic history and equate the Inca Empire with 
the Roman Empire, the Pre-Inca regional empires along the coast will 
correspond to the empires established by Alexander’s successors which 
were eventually extinguished by Roman conquest. The Incas may have 
borrowed much of their imperial organization and institutions from 
Chimú,* as the Romans certainly did borrow much of theirs from the 
Post-Alexandrine Hellenic monarchies. 

The Inca conquest of the Andean World was sudden and rapid. 
According to the chronology now in favour, it was accomplished be- 
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left an impress on the Andean World which even the Spaniards could 
not efface, The Inca Empire had its counterpart in Middle America in 
the universal state that the Aztecs were in process of establishing when 
the arrival of the Spaniards cut this short. At the time of the Spaniards’ 
arrival in Middle America, not only the little state of Tlaxcála, to the 
east of Tenochtitlan, but the great state of Tarasco, to the west of it, was 
still holding out. The Aztecs were more atrocious than the Incas, and 
the resistance to their empire-building was correspondingly more stub- 
born. Moreover, even as far as they had gone in building their empire up, 
they had established nothing like the Inca Imperial Governments 
centralized control over economic and social life. In Middle America 
under the Aztec regime, the artisans and merchants were still largely 
independent forces in society." 

Nevertheless, the general resemblance between the configurations of 
Middle American and Andean history is striking. And there is also a 
notable resemblance between the histories of these two pre-Columbian 
‘American civilizations and those of a number of civilizations in the Old 
‘World. Down to the point where the histories of Middle America and 
the Andean World are cut short by the Spanish conquest, their pattern 
is recognizably similar to the patterns of Sumeric, Hellenic, and Sinic 
history. The pre-Columbian American pattern resembles the Sumeric 
patter, in particular inthe gradual rise of civilization out of a pre- 
civilizational stage of culture.* It resembles both this and the Hellenic 
and Sinic patterns in the subsequent accentuation of militarism and the 
consequent eventual unification of society through the overthrow of all 
the warring states except one by the military might of this sole survivor. 
In the Andean World this denouement had been reached before the 
arrival of the Spaniards; in the Middle American World it was within 


ight. 
“This resemblance between configurations of history in the Americas 
and in the Old World is of great signi for the study of human 
affairs, because the Old-World and the New-World series of events un- 
questionably occurred quite independently of each other. The resemb- 
Jance therefore suggests that there must be something in human nature 
—or at any rate in human circumstances which has made events take 
these parallel courses in the Age of the Civilizations. J. A. Mason main- 
tains’ that, ‘with only minor deviations, practically all of the great ancient 
civilizations of the World developed along more or less the same lines’. 
As he sees it, the drama has been a tragedy in three acts. The first act 
sees the economic revolution in which agriculture supersedes food- 
gathering and hunting, and this produces a ‘golden age’. In the second 
Act the pressure of increasing population produces conflicts. In the third 
act the contending states are united by military force. If this has indeed 
been the plot of the play up to date, can we liberate ourselves from it? 
Man's recent technological progress has no precedent; yet, by itself, it 
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will not suffice to solve the problem of civilization, Unprecedently 
potent technology may be misused for waging unprecedently destructive 
warfare; or, if it is used for increasing the production of the necessities 
of life, the additional product may be swallowed up by an unplanned 
and aimless increase in population, without any rise in the average 
standard of living, either material or spiritual. Thus now, as always, 
the spiritual virtues of imagination, wisdom, self-control, and, above 
all, good intent, are the keys to mankind’s destiny. 


XII. ROME'S PLACE IN HISTORY 


ANS Lies. history of Rome, it is part of the history of what I call 
‘the Hellenic Civilization’, and it is intelligible only in this his- 
torical setting. One cannot understand the history of Rome without 
taking into account che history of the Hellenic World before as well as 
after Rome began to play her part in it. One can imagine Hellenic his- 
tory without Rome. Some other Hellenic or Hellenized state might 
have performed for the Hellenic Society the function that Rome even- 
tually did perform for it. Sparta, Athens, Olynthus, Macedon, Syracuse 
were all in the running, at different stages of Hellenic history, for being 
the state that was going to unite the Hellenic World politically. But 
Roman history without the Hellenic Society and Civilization is not 
imaginable. There was never any such thing as a self-contained Roman 
society and civilization, and to try to divorce Rome from Hellenism 
and to treat Rome as an independent historical entity would make 
nonsense of Roman history by placing it in an historical vacuum. J. F. 
Leddy has interpreted my view correctly in saying! that 

"What is all-important to Toynbee in the history of Rome is her Hel- 
lenization, and he seems to think of this cultural conquest almost as the 
filling of a vacuum. Throughout A Study of History we see Rome only in 
the shadow of Greece, only as the protector of the Greek legacy, always i 
a Greek context, and (in his technical sense) as the "universal state” 
briefly sustaining Hellenic Civilization before its final and inevitable 
collapse.” 


‘The same point is being made by Fyvel when he says? of me that ‘he 
telescopes Greece and Rome into a single Hellenic Society in which all 
Roman history masks mere disintegration’. à 

I accept Leddy's interpretation subject to the substitution of the 
words ‘Hellas’ or ‘Hellenic World" for ‘Greece’ and the word ‘Hellenic’ 
for ‘Greek’. In the English language the word ‘Greece’ suggests a 
geographical area, more or less conterminous with the present-day 
Kingdom of Greece, which was never more than part, and originally 
not the most important part, of the Hellenic World. The most important 
pert of the origioal Hellas was the west coast of present-day Turkey, 
and the Hellenic World expanded in the course of its history till, at the 
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time of the establishment of the Augustan Peace in 31 B.C., it extended 
from Alexandria-on-Nile eastward to Central Asia and the Panjab and 
westward to the Atlantic coasts of North Africa and Europe. The word 
‘Greek’, too, is a misnomer, because in English it suggests the Greek 
Tanguage, and the domains of the Greek language and of the Hellenic 
Civilization were never conterminous. From inning the Hellenic 
Society included non-Greek-speaking peoples: for instance, the Luvian- 
speaking Carians and Lycians; and, as it expanded, it converted many 
more: for instance, the Lydians, Messapians, Apulians, Etruscans, and, 
most notable converts of all, the Latin-speaking Romans. On the other 
hand, in Northern Continental European Greece, north and west of a 
line joining Thermopylae to Delphi, there were Greek-speaking semi- 
barbarians and barbarians, some of whom were not Hellenized till a 
late date in Hellenic history. The Greek-speaking Agrianes and Den- 
theletae round the head-waters of the Rivers Strymon (Struma) and 
Oescus (Isker) were not brought within the pale till the kingdom of the 
‘Thracian Odrysae was annexed to the Roman Empire by the Emperor 
Claudius and was then deliberately Hellenized by him and his suc- 
cessors. Subject, however, to this verbal caveat, I accept the passage 
that I have quoted from Leddy's paper as being an accurate statement 
of my point of view. 

‘This point of view has been vigorously criticized, not only by Leddy, 
but by other critics as well. J. Vogt, for instance, maintains! that it is 
inadmissible to treat the Roman Age as an appendage to the Hellenistic 
‘Age, asif the Roman Age’s destiny were determined in advance. In Roman 
history, he holds, a new force made itself felt. This gave the Roman way 
of life a distinctive character of its own, and that puts the Roman way, 
in its own fashion, on a level with the Hellenic way. Rome, according 
to Vogt, created a new and more profound ideal of human personality. 
W. den Boer maintains? that, 


‘though, in the words of Horace, the vanquished triumphed over the 
victor, the interpretation which considers the history of Italy and Latium 
to be bound up with Greece even before this victory is alien to historical 
ity. 

H. Baudet judges? that I under-estimate Rome, perhaps partly because, 
for me, Rome is a symbol of unacceptable materialism. H. Marrou 
suggests* that I am too Athenian-minded to appreciate the Roman 
Empire at its proper value. H. Holborn makes the same point.’ 

“The Roman Empire receives no praise. . . . Rome's capacity to create 
Jaw and unity in a chaotic world was her own genius, and it seems arbi- 
‘rary to disregard her contribution and see in her history a senescent con- 
tinuation of Hellenic life.’ 


Leddy, too, takes me to task for describing the age extending from the 
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reign of the Emperor Nerva to the reign of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius inclusive as being ‘the Indian Summer’ of Hellenic history. He 
considers that I am denigrating that age in giving it this label. W. Gurian 
finds me inconsistent! in bracketing Greeks and together when I 
draw a distinction between the Irish society of the Post-Graeco-Roman 
Age and the contemporary Latin West. D. M. Robinson concedes that 
Rome owed much to Greece; that the changes in Roman society after 
the Hannibalic War ‘resulted from foreign conquests and the economic 
consequences of imperial expansion’. Italy was not ‘a separate and 
independent entity’, ‘Rome and Italy became a part of the Medi- 
terranean economic system.’ Yet Robinson, too, protests, i ition 
to my treatment of Rome, that ‘the Romans were an original people 
with a capacity for world government and with powers of organisation 
and unification rarely excelled in all history’? 

‘What are the Roman achievements that have moved some scholars, 
at any rate in the Western World, to insist that Rome ought to be 
treated as a separate historical entity in its own right, rather than as an 
element, however important, in the history of the Hellenic Civilization? 
"There are two achievements on which, above all, this claim on Rome's 
behalf is based. One of these is Roman law; the other is Rome's political 
feat of eventually uniting, in a single ‘universal state’, the whole of the 
Hellenic World west of ‘Iraq and Iran. The second of these two achieve- 
ments was, I should say, the key to the first. When once Rome had won 
for herself the role of being the Hellenic World’s unifying state, Roman 
Jaw was bound to become the oecumenical law of the Hellenic Society, 
and was consequently bound to undergo something like the evolution 
and transformation that made it what it eventually came to be. On the 
other hand, if the Hellenic World had been united politically by some 
other state, and if Rome had remained the small, obscure, and back- 
ward state that she originally was, on the Hellenic World's outer fringe, 
there is no reason to suppose that Roman law would ever have got far 
beyond a primitive and rudimentary stage before being replaced—as 
eventually it would have been in these political circumstances. It 
would have been d by the oecumenical law of the other state— 
whichever it might have been—by which the Hellenic World's political 
unity would have been achieved if history had taken this non-Roman 
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Considerable elements of an original barbaric parochial Roman law 
did, even as it was, survive Rome’s reception of Hellenism and simul- 
taneous establishment of her political supremacy over the Hellenic 
World, and these intractable relics of barbarism were not trivial; they 
were concerned with some of the most important and fundamental 
relations between one human being and another. The most notorious 
of them is the tyrannical power that Roman law left in the hands of the 
father of a family—a power which placed the free male members of his 
household at his mercy, as well as the women and the slaves. A remnant 
of this original barbaric patria potestas survived the seven centuries of 
progressive modernization and humanization which Roman law under- 
‘went from the second century B.C. onwards until its eventual codi- 
fication in the reign of the Emperor Justinian, This is remarkable, 
‘considering that, since the miscarriage of the city-state regime in the 
Hellenic World in and after the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War that 
had broken out in 431 B.C., the moral climate of the Hellenic Civilization 
had become increasingly favourable to the rights of individuals, and of. 
women in particular, and that the status of women had been still 
further improved in the Hellenic World by the spread of Judaism and 
the subsequent far wider spread of Christianity. Other primitive sur- 
vivals were the antique Roman forms of procedure for marriage and for 
sale and purchase—though, in these fields, less clumsy and more practi- 
cal alternative procedures had been introduced in the course of time. 
On the whole, Roman law was successfully developed into a modern 
‘ecumenical law, adapted to the needs of the Hellenic World, by the 
interpretative work of. jurists over a period of about four hundred 
years, running from the second century B.C. to the third century of the 
Christian Era. The jurists who initiated this great work of transforma- 
tion were, of course, native Romans who had imbibed a tincture of 
Hellenic culture. But, as Roman rule spread more widely over the 
Hellenic World, and as this was followed by the progressive grant of 
Roman citizenship to Rome's allies and subjects, the development of 
Roman law became more and more a common Hellenic enterprise, in 
which Roman citizens from all quarters of the Hellenic World played 
an increasingly active part. The school of Roman law at Bayrüt (Bérjtus) 
came more and more to the fore, and its professors played a dominant 
art in the Justinianean codification. An authentic Roman colony of 
Tat speaking Italians had been founded at Bayrat by Augustus not 
long after the year 20 B.c.! This had been a Latin-speaking bridgehead 
ina Levant in which Greek was the oecumenical language of administra- 
tion and culture for nearly a thousand years, running from the genera- 
tion of Alexander the Great to the seventh century A.D., when the 
Arabs overran the provinces of the Roman Empire south-east of 
Taurus, The Bayrüt school of Roman law was thus in a particularly 
favourable position for carrying on the work of transforming Roman law 
by ‘receiving’ into it Hellenic legal principles—and philosophical prin- 
ciples too. 
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In a criticism of my point of view, Leddy writes! that Toynbee 
‘glances at the celebrated Roman jurists, calls them Stoics, and, having thus 
thrown them back under a Greek classification, is absolved from any neces- 
sity of seeking to account for their unique contribution to civilization.” 
‘This criticism misses its mark; for I agree with Leddy regarding the 
Roman jurists’ contribution to civilization as having been unique, and I 
do seek to account for it by sceing in it a common achievement of the. 
whole Hellenic World after this had been united politically under 
Roman rule. But I disagree with Leddy—and with Maine, whose 
Ancient Law he cites? in support of his view—when they maintain that 
this ‘unique contribution to civilization’ was the work of the original 
native Romans, to the exclusion of other Hellenic or Hellenized popula- 
tions that were brought within the Roman polity through the Romans’ 
feat of turing their polity into an Hellenic universal state, Inthe passage 
here quoted by Leddy, Maine maintains that 
‘neither the Greeks nor any society thinking and speaking in their langu- 
age ever showed the smallest cag for producing a philosophy of law. 
Legal science is a Roman creation,’ 


My comment on this thesis of Maine’s would be that the Romans 
who created legal science were, many of them, also Greeks and Syrians 
too, and that, in the later stages of the Bayrüt Law School's history, 
during which its influence was at its zenith, the Roman jurists there 
were speaking Greek and thinking in Greek, as is testified by their 
surviving works of this date. I should go on to contend that the same 
great work of producing a scientific and philosophical system of law 
Fuld inevitably have been carried out in aby case, and this by the same 
cooperation among jurists from all quarters of the Hellenic World, if 
the state that gave the Hellenic World its political unity had been, not 
Rome, but some other. 

Let us suppose that the partial political unification of the Hellenic 
World that was achieved by Athens in the fifth century B.C. had lasted, 
not for a bare half-century, but for a length of time of the order of 
magnitude of the actual dicstion of the. Empire. And let us 
suppose that Athens had succeeded, as Rome eventually did succeed, 
in extending the process of political unification round all the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Is it credible rds Weg PT of Roman, 
law had been given this uniquely favourable politi nity, 
Athenian law would not have the a a plilosophicl 
system that Roman law actually became as a result of Rome's historical 
political achievement? Even during the forty-eight years between the 
common Hellenic victory over Xerxes in 480-479 B.C. and the outbreak 
of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 431 B.C. Athenian law made 
some progress towards becoming the oecumenical law of all the mari- 
time states round the shores of the Aegean that were under Athenian 
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domination during that brief period. In the fifth-century Hellenic World 
there was already a crying need for an oecumenical law, in the province 
of commercial law at any rate. As Athens came more and more to be the 
commercial centre of the Aegean, she also came more and more to be 
the place where commercial contracts were made and where litigation 
arising out of them was conducted. The benefit of doing business under 
a common law at least partly offset the hardship, for non-Athenian 
litigants, of having to go to Athens for the trial of their cases; and their 
resentment might not have been great if the Athenians had dealt fairly 
with them. The normal principle informing Hellenic international 
treaties for the legal settlement of disputes between citizens of different 
states was that a case should be tried in the court of the defendant, 

vogresie increase in the concentration of business in 
Athens, this principle, scrupulously applied, would have tended also to. 
bring an increasing volume of international commercial litigation to the 
Athenian courts. 

‘The Athenians, however, were not content to play fair. They misused 
their political power to bring to Athens litigation—including criminal 
so well as civil cases that, according to the treaties, ought to have come 
before the courts of other states. They did this partly in order to provide 
work, and consequently pay, for Athenian jurymen, and partly—which 
vas stil vore in order to favour their political supporters and penalize 
their political opponents in the states that were subject to them. This 
was a grievance indeed. It was one of the causes of the overthrow of the 
Athenian Empire into which the Athenians had perverted the Delian 
League. In throwing away her opportunity to the political 

ifier of the Hellenic World, Athens forfeited her opportunity to 
develop Athenian law into an oecumenical Hellenic law. Her political 
failure explains why her law did not have a Roman success. Conversely, 
if Athens had achieved the political success that Rome did achieve, it 
seems most improbable that, in these political circumstances, Athenian 
law would not have become the scientific and philosophical system that 
Roman law did become in the course that history actually took, 

The key to Rome’s legal achievement is, in fact, her political achieve- 
ment. Was this a unique product of a distinctively Roman genius for 
political construction? The answer to this question will be decisive for 
or against the claim, put forward by some Western scholars on Rome's 
behalf, that she is entitled to be treated as a cultural and historical 
entity in her own right, independent of the Hellenic World. 

What were the causes of Rome's political success? There are five that 
are conspicuous. 

In the first place, Rome was fortunate in her geographical location. 
She herself was a city-state in a world of city-states. She possessed the 
political cohesion and vitality that a city-state constitution gave to a 
‘community. But in her immediate hinterland in the highlands of Central 
Italy there was a world of communities that were still in the pre-city- 
state stage of political development. Their people had not yet acquired 
the political self-consciousness and the political memories that made the 
citizens of city-states reluctant voluntarily to renounce their sovereign 
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independence. Rome found it as difficult as Sparta and Athens found 
it to reduce ancient and famous cipes to a position of subordination 
to her, however mild the terms. Capua, Tarentum, and Syracuse, for 
example, all kicked against the pricks and were finally subdued only by 
extreme measures of coercion. By contrast, the highlanders could still 
be induced to merge themselves, without much recalcitrance, in a more 
advanced polity representing a higher level of culture. Rome took full 
advantage of this opportunity, at her doors, of bringing proselytes into 
her commonwealth. But even these backwoodsmen would not have 
been willing proselytes if Rome had not shown political generosity. 

The second cause of Rome’s political success was that she was 
politically generous to peoples that became her allies on the basis of 
their accepting her political paramountcy. Unlike Athens, she did not 
exact tribute iem. Like Sy in her treatment of her satellites 

rioeci) and her Peloponnesian alli it least down to the time when the 
jpartans were demoralized by their dearly bought victory in the Great 
Atheno-Peloponnesian War of 431-4045.c.—Rome demanded of herallies 
nomore than that they should her lead in foreign policy and should. 
send contingents of troops to reinforce her armies when she went to war. 

"The third cause of Rome's success was her generosity in granting 
Roman citizenship to her allies and her subjects. She was icuously 
generous in doing this during the century (circa 340'-24 c] that saw 
the political unification of Italy under Roman supremacy and the expul- 
sion of the Carthaginians from Sicily in the First Romano-Carthaginian 
War? There were two different sets of conditions on which the grant of 
Roman citizenship was made. The less favourable terms of admission 
imposed all the duties of Roman citizenship without simultaneously 

ting the right to vote or the right to stand for election. The more 
Erourabie terms gave the rights, as well as imposing the duties. But 
communities that originally been given the citizenship on the less 
favourable terms were eventually given the full franchise sooner or later. 
Generosity in the matter of enfranchisement was, indeed, the long-term 
tendency of Roman policy, and it eventually reached its logical conclu- 
sion in the Constitutio Antoniniana of A.D. 212. This ordinance enfran- 
chised all but a small residual minority of the still unenfranchised 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire; and at that date the Empire included 
the whole contemy Hellenic World west of ‘Iraq and Iran and 
embraced the whole circuit of the Mediterranean. 

This generous policy did not prevail, however, without halts and 
pauses during which the contrary policy of treating Roman citizenship 
as a privilege, and jealously confining it to the existing citizen body, tem- 
porarily gained the upper hand. The narrow-hearted attitude was the 
normal one in Hellenic city-states that had acquired an ascendancy 
over their neighbours. At Athens, for instance, in the heyday of the 
fifth-century Athenian Empire, a law was passed in 451 B.C. confining 
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(1915-1925, reprinting in 1959, 4 vols.), p. 543). 
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‘Athenian citizenship to persons who could prove that both their parents 
possessed it; and, on the strength of this law, an investigation was made 
in 445 B.C. and was followed by a drastic purge which was carried out 
very harshly. At Rome this narrow-hearted spirit prevailed during the 
x60 years running from the close of the First Romano-Carthaginian 
War till the year o 2.c., when a majority of Rome's allies in Central 
and Southern Italy took the extreme measure of seceding from the 
Roman alliance, going to war with Rome, and setting up a counter-con- 
federacy of their own. This political catastrophe brought the Roman 
Commonwealth into imminent danger of destruction, and the Roman 
Government capitulated. It now offered the Roman citizenship to all 
allied states in Italy that had not taken up arms or were willing, if they 
had, to lay them down. But this concession, having been extorted by 
extreme military pressure, was made against the grain and on petty- 
minded terms. There seems to have been an attempt to neutralize the 
newly enfranchised citizens’ votes by enrolling them either in only 
eight of the thirty-five constituencies among which the pre-war Roman 
voters were already distributed, or else only in ten new constituencies 
that were to be created to contain the new citizens. Moreover, the 
Italian communities north of the River Po were fobbed off with the 
status of Latin city-states—the highest category of allied communities, 
buta poor consolation prize for a continued refusal to give the Transpa- 
danes the status of Roman citizens, 

The attitude that had been prevalent down to 241 B.C., and 
that had made Rome's political fortune, did not prevail again till Caesar 
made himself master of the Roman state. Caesar not only enfranchised 
the Italians beyond the River Po but started giving Roman citizenship 
to Roman subjects outside Italy. Augustus followed this course more 
slowly and cautiously than his adoptive father; but Caesar had given 
Roman policy in the matter of the Roman franchise a decisive turn in 
the direction of renewed generosity. From Caesar's time onwards it was 
certain that the general enfranchisement, eventually conferred by the 
Constitutio Antoniniana of a.D. 212, was going to come sooner or later. 
‘Thus in spite of the disastrous delays during the last two centuries of. 
the Roman republican regime -centuries that were an age of agony for 
the Hellenic World—the generous policy inaugurated in the century 
ending in 241 2c. did prevail in the long run. 

‘The fourth cause of Rome’s political success was her adoption of the 
liberal institution of dual citizenship. When she gave Roman citizenship 
to foreign communities either on the less or on the more favourable of 
the two alternative sets of conditions, she did not dissolve their previous 

litical institutions and simply merge them in the Roman body politic. 

he allowed an incorporated foreign state to retain its former lal 
tical organization, no longer, of course, in the form of a sovereign 
pendet. state, but in the form of a self-governing municipality of 
Roman citizens, still managing their own local affairs through locally 
lected magistrates of their own. These municipal Roman citizens were 
thus, in effect, citizens of two city-states: their own local city-state and 
the cecumenical city-state Rome. This liberal dispensation gave them 
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the best of two worlds: they were now citizens of a local state and of a 
world-state as well. As Rome extended her rule over the Hellenic 
World and followed this up by eventually, though at some stages 
tardily, giving Roman citizenship to her allies and subjects, ual citizen- 
ship became the standard form of political status in the Roman Common- 

‘The fifth cause was Rome’s policy of planting colonies in the new 
territories that she brought under her control.* These colonies were of 
two kinds. There were colonies with the status of the Latin city-states 
allied to Rome—the highest category of Rome’s Italian allies. There were 
also colonies of Roman citizens. Originally the Latin colonies were much 
more important than the Roman colonies. The Latin colonies served 
both as fortresses for maintaining Rome's hold on her other allies and 
as outlets for agricultural settlement. The colonists were recruited from. 
the Roman citizen body, as well as from among the citizens of the 
existing Latin city-states. Roman citizens who enrolled themselves in a 
Latin colony lost their Roman citizenship, for the Latin colonies were 
juridically sovereign independent city-states bound to Rome by a per- 
petual alliance on the usual terms. The colonies of Roman citizens were 
originally small settlements of constguard, but they were cach organized 
253 miniature ciy-tate within the Roman city-state, and they thus en- 
joyed the privilege of possessing ‘dual citizenship’, like the formerly 
foreign pLoe tee yore granted the Roman franchise. 

As the value of Roman citizenship increased, Roman citizens became 
more and more reluctant to forfeit their status, even in exchange for 
obtaining a large allotment of land in a Latin colony. Accordingly, 
when, after the Hannibalic War, Rome resumed her interrupted enter- 

ise of subduing and colonizing the basin of the River Po, the Roman 
Government soon found itself constrained to give the status of Roman 
colonies to new foundations between the Appennines and the south 
bank of the Po in order to attract Roman citizens to these new founda- 
tions in sufficient numbers. 

Rome's political success is adequately accounted for by these five 
causes. We have now to ask ourselves whether there was or was not 
something uniquely Roman and specifically un-Hellenic about Rome's 
situation and policy. 

Rome was certainly un-Athenian in her generosity towards her allies. 
Athens’ constant and incorrigible narrow-heartedness had quickly put 
her out of the running in the competition for becoming the Hellenic 
World's unifying state. On the other hand, Rome's early generosity 
towards her allies had, as has already been noted, an Hellenic precedent 
in Sparta’s early generosity towards her allies and satellites. At the 
same time Rome refrained from making the capital blunder—a moral 

* This constitutional arrangement, under which a citizen of Rome itself and a citizen 
of a Reman municipality each enjoyed equal civic righty at leet of the passive kind, in 
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aberration as well s a political folly—through which Sparta had thrown 
away her chance of becoming the political unifier of the Hellenic World. 
When the Spartans conquered the lower Eurotas basin and subse- 
quently went on to conquer Messenia, they reduced their fellow Hel- 
enes in these territories to serfdom, and, in consequence, had to s 
the greater part of their energy, ever afterwards, on holding them down. 
‘Thereafter they could never conduct diplomacy or war beyond the 
borders of their home territory without having to look back, all 
the time, over their shoulders for fear that their helots might seize the 
opportunity to make another of their repeated revolts. Let us suppose 
that, instead of reducing the South Laconians and Messenians to serf- 
dom, the Spartans had granted them the status of satellites (perioeci), 
retaining self-governing city-states of their own, that the Spartans did 
give to the highlanders on either side of the Eurotas Valley. In that 
event Sparta might have given political unity to at least the whole of 
Continental European Greece with the consent and good will of her 
neighbours, She s in fact qeu um ho incubus of er belot 
lation weighing upon her—in unifying the greater part o 
Peloponnese politically with the consent and good will of her satellites 
inside Laconia and of her Peloponnesian allies beyond Laconis' fron- 
tiers. If she had treated the South Laconians and Messenians as 
generously as she treated her perioeci in the Eurotas basin, shemighthave 
achieved union on the larger scale before the Achaemenian Empire 
appeared above the Hellenic World’s horizon mid-way through the 
sixth century c. In that event the Hellenic World would have been 
spared the fatal division of leadership between Sparta and Athens. If the 
constant menace of the helots at home had not so severely limited 
Sparta's capacity for effective action abroad, Athens would, no doubt, 
have been brought back into the Spartan Confederacy in 508 B.c. and 
would not have been in a position to organize a separate and rival 
confederacy of her own in 478 2.c. 

Rome distinguished herself by resisting the temptation to reduce 
conquered or retonquered peoples to sectdom, even when they had 
given her serious provocation. The Hannibalic War was the emergency 
in which Rome's political self-restraint was put to the severest test. In 
this war on Italian soil, in which Rome was fighting for her existence, 
a number of South Italian communities from the Roman Com- 
‘monwealth and took up arms against Rome on Hannibal's side. After 
Hannibal's eventual evacuation of Italy the Romans punished some of 
these secessionist communities by sweeping confiscations of land at their 
expense; and Rome did then reduce one of them—the southern Bruttians 
in the toe of Italy—to the status of dediticii (enemies who had surren- 
dered at discretion), which was perhaps comparable to the status of 
Sparta’s helots. On the other hand, the Romans showed decided 
restraint in their treatment of Capua after they had reconquered her. 

At the time of the Hannibalic War, Capua was, next to Rome herself, 
the most important city in all Italy, with the possible exception of 
Tarentum. t, Capua's territory was one of the most productive 
regions of the peninsula. Her secession was thus a material blow of the 
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first magnitude for Rome, and it was also a moral blow of comparable 
severity For 122 year! before Capurs secession in 2x6 nc after the 
Battle of Cannae, the Capuans had been Roman citizens, albeit in the 
less favourable of the two categories. Thus from the Roman point of 
view Capua's secession was a more heinous offence than the breach of 
treaty of which Rome's seceding South Italian allies were guilty. It was 
treason committed against Rome by Roman citizens. After the capitula- 

ion of Capua in 211 B.C. there were executions of leading secessionists, 
d others were permanently deported to places north-west of the River 
‘Tiber. Capua was deprived of her municipal constitution and reduced 
 juridically to the status of a village. Her territory was confiscated by the 
Roman state, and the agricultural population had, thenceforth, to 
cultivate their land as tenants of the Roman Government. Municipal 
self-government and property rights were restored to the Capuans only 
in 59 B.C., by an agrarian law carried through in that year by Caesar. 
But in the meanwhile the native agricultural population does not seem to 
have been either evicted from its land or deprived of the second-class 
Roman citizenship that had been its status before secession. The treat- 
ment of Capua was mild according to the standards of the time, and was 
to that degree to Rome's credit. 

Thus Rome refrained, even under provocation, from creating helots, 
whereas Sparta never learnt the lesson that the wrong which she had 
done to her helots was the cause of her perennial weakness. Under the 
stress of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War and the subsequent 
military commitments in which her eventual victory in that war involved 
her, Sparta did emancipate a few thousand helots in return for their 
doing military service as heavy-armed infantry. But these ‘new nationals? 
Queodanádeis), 2s they were called, were not given the Spartan citizen: 
ship, and they were got rid of as quickly as possible—partly by foul 
mete, o it was said. n the mater of Spartak ciizenalip the rovolu- 
tionary King Cleomenes III (regnabat 237-222 9.c.) did show a Roman 
generosity towards Sparta's satellites (perioeci). He swamped the exis- 
ting Spartiate citizen body, whose numbers had dwindled to about seven 
hundred, by granting the Spartan citizenship to perioeci in sufficient 
numbers to give Sparta 4,000 citizens of military age in the heavy-armed 
infantry class; and these new Spartan citizens received allotments of 
land on the territory of Sparta hereelf. But even Cleomenes IIT never 
thought of emancipating and enfranchizing the helots who still remained 
in the lower Eurotas Valley, 140 years after Messenia had recovered her 


independence. 

"Thus the Romans did show greater statesmanship in building up their 
commonwealth than either the Athenians or the Sj . But did they 
show greater statesmanship than the Olynthians? The Olynthians were 
fifty or sixty years ahead of the Romans in starting to build, in northern 
Continental European Greece, a commonwealth? of the kind that Rome 
began to build in Central Italy in and after the years 340-338 B.C.) 
Olynthus enjoyed the geographical advantage, enjoyed by Rome, of 
being a city-state that had in her immediate hinterland a number of 

? Or 336-334 m.c. 
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ing Archelaus in 399 B.C., and at the same time they 
forced a number of the neighbouring colonial Hellenic city-states along 
the north coast of the Aegean to become their allies. 

"The Olynthians’ power to take advantage of this opportunity was the 
outcome of their having adopted, perhaps as early as 432 B.C., the 
institution of ‘dual citizenship’, which was subsequently adopted by 
Rome and which had made its first known appearance in the Hellenic 
‘World in the federal constitution devised by the Boeotians after the 
liberation, in 447 B.C., of the Boeotian city-states that had been tem- 

orarily under Athenian rule. Olynthus was no ordinary city-state, She 

å been created by the Chalcidinn colonial city-states along the adja- 
cent coast as a new common Chalcidian body politic of which every 
Chalcidian became a citizen, while continuing to be a citizen of his own 
local Chalcidian city-state—Torone or Methone or whichever other one 
it might happen to be. The closeness of the between the build- 
ing of the Olynthian Commonwealth airea 385-383 and the building of 
the Roman Commonwealth after the Romano-Latin War is remarkable. 
There is no evidence to show whether Rome re-invented the institution 
of ‘dual citizenship’ independently or whether she borrowed the idea 
from the Chalcidians or from the or from both. The relevant. 
point is that in the Olynthian commonwealth this institution was already 
in operation, and was already producing striking constructive political 
effects, more than forty years before Rome started on her own common- 
wealth-building career in Central Italy. It is also noteworthy that, as 
near to Rome as Sicily, and this in the years 342-336 B.C., the Corinthian 
statesman Timoleon was successfully persuading the Sicel and Siceliot 
Greek city-states to receive and enfranchise large numbers of immi- 
grants from Greece and Italy, as well as from other parts of Sicily, and 
apparently also to make reciprocal grants of civic rights in one state to 
the citizens of another (e.g. as between Syracuse and Agyrium).? 

Fortunately for Rome, Cal Tut ly on the outer edge of the 
Hellenic World. The nearest Greek states, Syracuse and Tarentum, 
could not intervene to checkmate Rome’s ambitious designs, and the 
expeditionary forces from Continental European Greece that came to 
the rescue of Hellenism in Sicily and Magna Graecia in 344 and 342 
and 333 and 303 8.c found it as much as they could do to give a 
temporary check to Carthaginian and Oscan assaults. Central Italy was 
beyond their horizon; and when, in 280-274 2.c. Pyrrhus did attempt, 
with stronger forces, to achieve the more ambitious double feat of 
expelling the Carthaginians from Sicily and breaking the Roman 

1 See N. G. L. Hammond: A History of Greece t 322 1.c. (Oxford 1959, Clarendon 
Pres) p. 579- Bee tr. 389. 
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Commonwealth, it was too late. Rome alone, without her ally Carthage, 
was far more than a match for Molossia. Unfortunately for the Chalcid- 
ians, their field of operations lay much nearer to the heart of the Hellenic 
World, and they embarked on their commonwealth-building enterprise 
ata time when Sparta was a great enough power to be able to strike 
effectively as far afield as northern Continental European Greece. In 

82-379 B.C. a Lacedaemonian expeditionary force brought Olynthus 
Dot knees and broke her commonwealth up. ge 

"This opened the way for Philip of Macedon. It gave him the chance 
of constructing a great power in Northern Greece based not on city- 
state institutions but on monarchy; and the decisive step in Phil 
Career was his destruction of Olyntis in 948-447 oC. In thus wsintea- 
tionally opening the way for Macedon, Sparta had opened it eventually 
for Rome. For the Macedonians did not prove equals of either the 
Olynthians or the Romans in political common sense. Under Alexander's 
romantic leadership, they exhausted themselves in the tour de force of 
overrunning the whole of the Achaemenian Empire and thereby open- 
ing up for Hellenism a far larger Lebensraum than could be incorporated 
in the Hellenic World tly. Through this impolitic diversion 
of their energies the Macedonians deprived themselves of the power 
to complete and consolidate Philip’s work. They lost their chance of 
building, in Continental European Greece and its hinterland, a common- 
wealth that, in spite of the weakness of its monarchical basis, might have 
come to be not much less strongly knit than the one that, by Alexander's 
time, the Romans were already building in Italy. 

As for the colonies founded by Rome as a device for maintaining her 
hold on foreign territories that she had brought under her control, there 
wes nothing uniquely Roman about these. During the same period of 
Hellenic history this institution was being used, for the same purpose, 
by Alexander the Great, and, after him, by the governments of most of 
the Macedonian or Greek successor-states of the Achaemenian Empire. 
In these Hellenic foundations in the East there was the same distinc- 
tion as in the Roman foundations in Italy between two categories of 
colonies. There were military cantonments of Macedonian soldiers and 
their descendants, corresponding to Rome’s colonies of Roman citizens; 
and there were full-fledged colonial city-states, juridically sovereign 
and independent, but actually bound to the founding monarchy by 

it ties like those which bound Rome’s Latin colonies to Rome. 
evidence to show whether Rome's policy of founding colonies 
was inspired by these Hellenic examples or whether it was devised by 
the Romans independently. The relevant point is that, in founding 
colonies, the Romans were doing something that was the general practice 
of contemporary Hellenic states. 

Of all the Macedonian successor-states of the Achaemenian Empire, 
the Seleucid Monarchy in South-West Asia was the most active in 
founding colonies on the grand scale. If the power of the Monarchy had 
not been broken as a result of King Antiochus IIT's impolitic decision to 
go to war with Rome, the Seleucid Monarchy might eventually have 
grown into what the Roman Empire eventually became: a confederation 
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of autonomous city-states held together by an oecumenical govern- 
ment.: The loyalty of the Seleucid city-states to the Monarchy was 
demonstrated more than once when the Monarchy temporarily re- 
covered parts of its dominions that had been overrun by the Parthians, 
This loyalty vas the more remarkable considering thatthe Parthians 
were careful to give considerate treatment to colonial Hellenic city-states 
that came under their rule. They left them in full possession of their 
municipal autonomy. 

From the military point of view the Seleucid Monarchy was proved, 
by the disastrous results of its collision with Rome in 192-190 B.C., to 
be a giant with fet of clay. From the political point of view, on the 
other hand, the Monarchy was a serious candidate for the role of being 
a unifying state, Let us suppose that Antiochus IIT had accepted the 
Roman suggestion that Rome might abandon her support of the city- 
states on the west coast of Anatolia which were refusing to accept 
Antiochus’ suzerainty, if Antiochus would abandon his claim to 
recovery of former Seleucid ions on the European side of the 
Dardanelles. If Antiochus III had had the wisdom to close with this 
tentative Roman offer, the Seleucid Monarchy might have survived, 
and the Asiatic domain of Hellenism, from the east shore of the Aegean 
as far east as the Caspian Gates, might have been consolidated politically 
under Seleucid auspices. 

‘What conclusion are we to draw from this comparison between 
Rome’s political achievement and the attempts made by the Seleucid 
‘Monarchy, Macedon, Olynthus, Syracuse, Sparta, and Athens to give 
the Hellenic World political unity? Of course these other attempts were 
unsuccessful, whereas Rome’s enterprise was a success. Yet, when we 
compare the enterprises, the points in common—such ‘points as 
geographical opportunity, generous statesmanship, and constructive 
institutions (above all, ‘dual citizenship’ and colonies)—are surely too 
numerous and too important to permit the thesis that Rome's political 
genius was something uniquely her own. Her opportunity, her genero- 
Sity, her institutions of ‘dual citizenship’ and colonies, which, between 
them, account for her success, were not hers exclusively. All were 
common to Rome and at least one other of the competitors for the prize 
of being the political unifier of the Hellenic World. Olynthus would 
surely have anticipated Rome in performing this feat if her career had 
not been cut short at an early stage by the intervention of Sparta. Con- 
versely, Rome's career would surely have been cut short, too, whatever 
Livy may say,’ if Alexander of Macedon had chosen to join forces with 
his kinsman Alexander of Epirus for an invasion of Italy instead of 
Asia, or if, after having overrun the Achaemenian Empire, he had lived 


1 Vogt, in loc. cit, comparison between the respective constitutional 
secs of tas Sion Mmarcly and e Ronan Commsommutid on de Bout 
that, in the Monarchy, the local eity-atates were mot inked to the central government by 
{he Institution of topsltei (e. dual citizenship), as they were in the Commonwealth. 
‘This goes without saying, considering that the central power in the Seleucid Empire was 
pot a city-state but a crown, The Seleucid crown did, however, provide an effective 
Por is prope see Livy, Book XXXIV, chap. s. 

2 For thin proposal, see Livy, chap. s 

3 See Livy, Book IX, chaps. 17-19. 
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to spend the resources that he had acquired in the East for a subsequent 
attack upon the West. In this perspective Rome presents herself, not as 
an historical force outside the Hellenic Society and on a par with it, 
but as the eventually successful competitor among a number of states 
that each, in turn, made the attempt to give the Hellenic World political 


unity. 

TÉ this is, as I believe itis, the true historical setting of Rome, of 
Roman law, and of the Roman political achievement, why are so many 
Western historians apparently bent on awarding to Rome an even 

ter historical role than is hers in the picture that I have drawn? 
‘suspect that the motive behind this Western insistence on magnifying 
Rome’s place in history is a covert Western chauvinism. If the West is 
to be credited with a major role in history, Rome must be credited with 
a major role too. Rome gave the West its first lessons in civilization, 
laid the foundations in the West for the building of a new and distinc- 
tively Western civilization there, and left a permanent Roman imprint 
on what was otherwise a new creation. Roman law still inspires awe in 
‘Western minds because most modern Western systems of law except 
the English common law are deeply indebted to it. Even the Scottish 
‘common law has a tincture of Roman law in it. Napoleon's jurists would 
hardly have been able to elicit the Napoleonic Code out of medieval 
French customary law if the resources of Roman law had not been at 
their disposal. In Roman-Dutch law Roman law itself is still a living 
force in the present-day Western World. Again, Latin is the liturgical 
language of the Roman Catholic Church, to which one half of modern 
Western Christendom adheres. The Roman Church’s official text of the 
Christian Bible is the Vulgate Latin version. 

When, however, these legal and literary contributions of Rome to the 
present-day Western Civilization are analysed, they prove to be Hellenic 
contributions in Latin dress. If Rome had not herself previously re- 
ceived Hellenism, she would have had little or nothing to pass on to 
the Western barbarians. She was an intermediary transmitter of Hel- 
enism in a Latin dress. The West European barbarians might have had 
a better start in civilization if they had received Hellenism in its original 
Greek dress from one of the colonial Hellenic outposts in the Western 
‘Mediterranean: Massilia or Cumae or Tarentum or Syracuse. But the 
historical fact is that they received it at second hand through the agency 
of Rome, and the agent has eclipsed the principal in the historical 
vista seen by the West European barbarians’ descendants. Rome's 
transmission of the Hellenic heritage to their forebears in Latin dress 
looms larger in their eyes than Rome’s previous acquisition of this 
heritage from the heart of Hellas. 

‘The Hellenic colonial outposts—Syracuse, Tarentum, Cumae, Mas- 
silia—were not powerful enough to radiate their cultural influence deep 
into Western Furope. The Canaanite colonial outposts—Utica and 
Carthage and Gades—were no more effective. The incorporation of 
Western Europe in the Oikoumené was accomplished by Rome during 
the three hundred years running from the first Roman campaigns in 
Spain during the Second Romano-Punic War to Agricola's campaigns in 
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North Britain in A.D. 78-85. This pacification and rudimentary educa- 
tion of Western Europe was, no doubt, a considerable achievement, in 
whatever historical perspective it is viewed. It is, inevitably, an achieve- 
ment of capital importance from a standpoint which sees the culmine 
tion of all previous history in the present-day Western World;! for thi 
Roman enterprise was the means by which the West was first brought 
within the field of any civilization. Yet these Roman activities in the 
West had little effect, and consequently made little impression, on the 
heart of the Hellenic World. Hellenes in the heart-land hardly noticed 
this enormous westward expansion of their world by Roman hands, and 
they were also little affected, and therefore hardly aware, when, in the 
fifth century of the Christian Era, this semi-civilized western fringe of 
the latter-day Hellenic World re into the barbarism from which it 
had only recently and only partially been extricated. The loss of Sicily, 
Italy, and the North-West African region round Carthage that is now 
Tunisia did, no doubt, give a shock to the public in Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Ephesus, as well as to the Imperial Government at Constantinople, 
The recession of civilization farther to the west can have made little 
difference to anyone living east of the Syrtes and the Adriatic. 

The perspective in which Rome has appeared to Greek-speaking 
Hellenes and Orientals and their successors since the last thirty years 
of the third century B.C., when Rome first began to make her power 
felt east of the Adriatic, is piquantly different from the perspective 
in which Rome appears to a modern Western historian; and this 
difference of outlook is an historical consequence of a differential 
Roman policy, 

‘Towards the west the Romans insisted on making their native Latin 
language the linguistic and literary medium for the tranamission of the 
Hellenic culture that they themselves had drawn from a Greek fountain- 
head. They deliberately overlaid with Latin the Etruscan language 
north-west of the Tiber, the Canaanite language in North-West Africa, 
and the Greek language in its surviving bridgeheads along the coasts of 
Southern Taly. But, in revenge, the Greek language half captured Rome 
itself from the second century B.C. to the third century of the Christian 
Era; and, with the one exception of Southern Italy, the Romans never 
deliberately attempted to dislodge the Greek language in favour of Latin 
in any country in which had already established itself as the 
people's mother-tongue, or even merely as a lingua franca for purposes 
of i administration and private busines. Even the island of 

icily, in between an already Latinised Italy and a progressively 
Latinized North-West Africa, remained, through seven centuries of 
Roman rule, the Greek-speaking country that the native interior as well 
as the Hellenic colonial fringe along the coasts had come to be before 
in The dead Hail ote vo me Nowy epis saith Foe Rote 
‘Voge nuggets thatthe point has beta over has Te eula hardly be brerookel 
y anane who as bad Western education ince Korme's role as the layer of hr foun 
E S the fat and lt hing about Rome that 
is impressed upon the mind of « Western school child: I agree of course, that the West 
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the date of the Roman conquest. In all regions, east of the Adriatic 
and the Syrtes, in which the Greek language had already established. 
itself, the Roman Government accepted Greek, as a matter of course, as 
the administrative language of the world-state. In the Aegean and Levan- 
tine heartland of the Hellenic World, Greek, under the Roman regime, 
was officially on a par with Latin, and in practice it continued here to 
enjoy the almost exclusive currency for administrative and business 
purposes that it had previously enjoyed in the states founded by the 
successors of Alexander. When Thrace, which Alexander’s successors 
had failed to hold and Hellenize, was eventually converted into a Roman 
province, the Roman Imperial Government chose Greek, not Latin, to be 
the linguistic medium for the tardy Hellenization of this obstinate out- 
post of barbarism. The only region, east of the Adriatic, in which Latin 
was allowed to propagate itself was the Balkan Peninsula beyond the 
northern borders of Thrace and Macedon; and this region—close to 
the heart of Hellas though it was—was still culturally virgin soil at the 
date of its annexation by the Emperor Augustus. 

In spite of the liberality of Rome's linguistic policy the Greek- 
speaking intelligentsia was not reconciled to Roman rule till the age of 
enlightened Roman government extending from the reign of Nerva to 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. And they did not begin to feel themselves 
to be till after the world-wide grant of Roman citizenship in 
A.D. 212. East of the Adriatic the Latin language attained its maximum 
currency in and after the revolutionary convulsions in the third century 
of the Christian Era, when the Roman Empire and the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion were rescued from the jaws of destruction by Illyrian soldiers whose 
passport to civilization was the Latin and who knew no Greek, 
unlike the cultivated Roman aristocrats whom they had superseded, 
In the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era Latin was tem- 
porarily cultivated in the Levant for literary as well as for administrative 
use. It was used by the fourth-century Antiochene historian Am- 
manus Marcellinus and by the fi century Alerandrian post Claudius 
Claudianus. But after the loss, in the fifth century, of all the Latin- 
speaking provinces of the Empire except those in the Balkan Peninsula 
the use of Latin east of the Adriatic soon evaporated even at Constan- 
tinople, with its imperial administrative bureaux and its Balkan Latin- 

pecking hinterland, The Emperor Justinian came from a district in 

Dardania round the head-waters of the River Axius 
; and he used the Latin language for his codification of Roman 
law. But even Justinian promulgated his own subsequent supplement 
laws in Greek, in order to make them intelligible to the majority of his 
‘subjects; and Latin had almost ceased to be current in Constantinople 
before the end ofthe sixth century. 

‘The Greek-speaking Hellenes had no sooner accepted Rome than 

absorbed her. After the conversion of the majority of the population 
of the world-state to Christianity, the famous and ancient word ‘Hellene’ 
inevitably changed its connotation. Previously it had meant someone 
inside the pale of the only true civilization, in contrast to a barbarian, 
Now it came to mean someone outside the pale of the only true religion, 
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in contrast to a Christian. Since Greek-speaking Christians could no 
longer call themselves Hellenes, they took to calling themselves Romans 
instead. The name ‘Roman’ was unobjectionable, because it had not 
acquired the religious associations of the name ‘Hellene’, In the authen- 
tic popular form of the Modern Greek language, ‘Roman’ (Romafos, 

vonounced Romyés) still means today a Greck-speaking Eastern 

rthodox Christian, while ‘the Roman language’ (Romaihd) means 
Modern Greek. In Italy today there is a province called Romagna, but 
the district that bears this name is not the country round the city of 
Rome: it is the country round the city of Ravenna, where the Greek- 
speaking Romans of Constantinople and Anatolia held a bridge-head 
for the Roman Empire against the Lombard invaders of Italy from A.D. 
568 to A.D. 750. 

"The Muslims have taken their cue from the Greek-speaking Ortho- 
dox Christians. In the languages of the Islamic World ‘Rum’ means the 
Greck-speaking remnant of the Roman Empire that maintained itself 
after the Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Armenian-speaking provinces had 
been lopped off by German and Arab barbarian invaders. Alexander the 
Great is known, in these languages, as a ‘Rumi’ by anticipation, or 
perhaps rather because, in Islamic, as in Modern Greek, eyes, ‘Roman’ 
just means ‘Greek’, As the successor of the Greek-speaking Roman 
emperors at Constantinople, the Ottoman Padishah was styled ‘the 
Qaysar-i-Rum’ (the Caesar of Rome);? and ‘millet-i-rum’ (the Roman 
nation) was the official name of the autonomous Eastern Orthodox 
Christian community within the Ottoman Empire. 

Thus conquered Greece did indeed take her ferocious Roman con- 
queror captive. She annexed him in the most complete way possible by 
identifying him outright with herself. The outstanding event in Rome's 
history is Rome's absorption by Hellenism, not the Hellenization of 
barbarian Western by Rome through a Latin medium; and this 
is the perspective in which Rome’s history ought to be viewed and 
interpreted. Rome’s Hellenic destiny is portended in one of the earliest 
historical notices of her existence. A pupil of Plato's and Aristotle's, 
Heracleides Ponticus, reports, in a passage cited by Plutarch! that ‘an 
Hellenic city called Rome’, which lay ‘somewhere in the direction of the 
Atlantic’, has been captured, according to rumour, by a horde of 
H cans. This vague report is a faint echo of the historical capture 
of Rome by a Gallic war-band circa 390-383 B.C. ; but, in contrast to his 
general lack of precision, the Hellenic scholar has got one point clear 
and correct. In calling Rome ‘an Hellenic city” he is telling the funda- 
mental truth about her, 


2 See p. rga. 
= Plutarch $ Life of Camillus, chap. 22, quoted in v. 212, footnote 3. 


XIII. THE CONFIGURATION OF SYRIAC 
HISTORY 


1. THE PROBLEM 


HE word ‘Syriac’ is commonly used as a label for a language, an 

alphabet, and a literature written in these. The Syriac language and 
alphabet are late phases of the Aramaic, and both developed out of the 
local Aramaic dialect and script of North-Western Mesopotamia (Os- 
rhoene).! On the other hand, the Syriac literature is a new departure? in 
as much as it shows few traces of its pre-Hellenic Aramaic past, while it 
has a partially Hellenic cultural background. Most of it is Christian, 
and this includes translations from the Greek Christian Fathers, as well 
as original works. Much of the rest consists of translations of Greek 
‘works of philosophy and science written in the Hellenic Age. 

In this book the word ‘Syriac’ has been borrowed to serve the dif- 
ferent purpose of labelling a civilization, approximately contemporary 
with the Hellenic, that originated in Syria. Some distinctive word is 
required, and the word ‘Syrian’ has a primarily geographical connota- 
tion and is therefore applicable to Syria at any period of Syria's history, 
from the time when the Earth's surface first arrived at its present con- 
figuration down to the present day. 

"The Syria that was the original home of the ‘Syriac’ civilization is 
Syria in the broadest usage of the word: that is to say, the whole region 
between the domain of the Egyptiac Civilization on the south-west and 
the domain of the Sumero-Akkadian Civilization on the south-east. 
Vis-à-vis Egypt the is clearly marked by a stretch of desert, 
about a hundred miles broad, that insulates Rafa (Raphia), the south- 
westernmost habitable point in Greater Syria, from Pelusium, the former 
fortress covering the north-easternmost corner of the Nile Delta. 
Vis-à-vis the Sumero-Akkadian World the boundary is vaguer; but 
Syria’s extreme limits in this direction can be defined a3 anyway exclud- 
ing the alluvial country in the lower basin of the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, and also the fertile rain-watered lands of Assyria, between the 
‘Tigris, in the latitude of the city of Mosul, and the south-western rim of 
the Iranian plateau in this quarter. On the north the boundary of 
Greater Syria is well defined by the southern rim of the Armenian- 
Anatolian plateau, which is continuous with the south-eastern rim of 
the Anatolian plateau. The upper basin of the River Tigris, as well as 
Commagéné and Eastern (Lowland) Cilicia, would fall within the limits 
of Syria as thus defined. On the south, on the other hand, the boundary 
is indefinite, Here Syria melts into Arabia. The plateau of Gilead, in 
Transjordan, extends southward and south-eastward without a break, 
through Ammon, Moab, Midian, the Hijiz, Asir, and the Yaman almost 
to within sight of Aden. The Syriac Civilization that, as I see it, took 
shape in Greater Syria during the second half of the second millennium 


T - 
3 Bee W: B Aibright: The Archaeology of Palestine, pp. 202-3. 
3 Bee i Ša, footnote 2- 
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B.. subsequently spread all the way down this long south-eastward 
extension of Syria. This happened soon after the beginning of the last 
millennium B.C," to judge by recent estimates of the dates of the earliest 
inscriptions written in the South Arabian version of the Alphabet 
Tt will be seen that the Syria which was the original home of the ‘Syriac’ 
Civilization is approximately coincident with the combined areas of 
the present states of Syria,’ Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel, together with 
a strip of Southern Turkey, from Mersina eastwards to the upper basin 
of the Tigris, and with a southern hinterland in Western Arabi 


eighth cent onwards they entered into competition with the Phoeni- 

à he domination of the western basin of the Mediterranean, and. 
this competition went on for more than soo years, until the issue was 
finally decided in favour of Hellenism as a result of Rome’s victories in 
the First and the Second Romano-Carthaginian War. In the seventh 
century Hellenic art drew inspiration from an ‘Oriental’ style that the 
Phoenicians transmitted to Hellas. 

‘The most fateful single event in all Hellenic history was the ideolo- 
ical and religious collision, in Coele Syria in the second century B.C., 
etween Hellenism and Judaism. The Jewish anti-Hellenic resistance 

movement in Judaea proved strong enough to overcome the attempt of 
the Judaean Jewish Hellenists, backed by the military and political 
power of the Seleucid Monarchy, to convert Judaea to Hellenism from 
its native Jewish tradition; and the encounter was fateful because the 
story did not end in Hellenism's second-century cultural and political 
defeat. The political defeat was ephemeral; for the Judaean Jewish 
state which won its independence from the Seleucid Government first. 
in 142-141 and finally in 129 B.C. became subject to Rome in 63 2.c., and 
we! dimmed scemeaens of domain of te Arabian camet which 
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Jewish political nationalism in Palestine was eventually crushed—and 
this decisively—in the Romano-Jewish wars of A.D. 66-70 and A.D. 
132-5. But conquered Judaea took its Hellenic conquerors captive on 
the religious plane. The Hellenic World was eventually converted to a 
religion of Jewish origin that was, and remained, essentially Judaic in 
its inspiration and its principles, notwithstanding its compromises with 
Hellenism in the fields of theology and visual art. And this conversion 
of the Hellenic World to Christianity was the end of the Hellenic 
Civilization. As a result of the conversion, Hellenism lost its identity. 


2, RESULTS OF USING THE HELLENIC MODEL AS A KEY TO THE 
SOLUTION OF THE SYRIAC PROBLEM 

What was the configuration of the history of this Syriac Civilization 
which, whether unitary or multiple, unquestionably had a fateful 
influence on the course of Hellenic history? In seeking to trace this I 
used the same Hellenic model! as in my attempts to identify other 
civilizations. In the early chapters of the story the courses of Syriac 
and Hellenic history seemed to me to run parallel, at least on the 
political plane In the background of both histories there was an identical 

'lkerwanderun, huge upheavel that racked the whole of the 
Levant during the fourteenth, thirteenth, and twelfth centuries B.C. 
‘After the dust raised by the feet of the migrants and conquerors had 
settled, the political configuration of the emergent civilizations in the 
Syriac and Hellenic worlds was similar. At this stage, when the history of 
both worlds begins to become clearer, we find them both divided up 
politically among a host of petty states. ‘These states were constantly 
going to war with each other, yet their peoples displayed some con- 
Sclonaness of having a common culture and, at moments of extreme 

il from powerful foreign aggressors, they temporarily put their 

Quarrel aside and made common cause to defend their threatened in- 

lependence. The Mesopotamian Aramaeans, who had pressed Assyria 
hard in the eleventh and tenth centuries B.C., were conquered and an- 
nexed by Assyria between 932 and 859 d in 858-856 B.C. Assyria 
conquered and annexed the state of Bit Adini, which commanded the 
crossings of the Euphrates at its westward elbow, after defeating 
coalition of North Syrian states that had attempted to save Bit 
from its fate;? But in 853 8.c. the Assyrians’ first serious attempt to 
conquer Syria west of the Euphrates was foiled by the united forces of 
a coalition of Syrian states, ranging from Qu'e in the north-west to 
Ammon in the south-east, in which King Ahab of Israel served under 
the high command of his perennial rival and enemy the King of Damas- 
cus. This i a striking Syriac peril to the Hellenic feat of foiling the 
Achaemenian Persian Empire's attempt to conquer Continental 
pean Greece in 480-479 B.C., when the Athenians served under the high 
command of Sparta. 

iE 2 See A. Dopont-Sommer: Les Aramden, pp. 31-32- 
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After that, however, the two histories took different courses. The 
Hellenes were never conquered by an alien power (Macedon and Rome 
were already more or less Hellenized before they imposed their political 
domination on other Hellenic states). The plane on which the Hellenic 
Civilization was eventually conquered and dissolved was the 
plane, not the political or the military. On the other hand the states of 
the Syriac World all lost their political independence to alien powers in 
and after the eighth century B.C., when Assyria resumed her career of 
aggression with greater driving force than she had ever shown before. 
By the time of Assyria’s fall in 612 n.c. the only states in the Syriac 

'orld that had not been liquidated were Arvad (Aradus), Byblos, ‘Tyre, 
Ekron, Ashdod, Ascalon, Gaza, and Judah; these had escaped only by 
abject submission; and in the sixth century B.C. these, too, were swept 
off the board by one of the Assyrian Empire's successor states, i 
Neabebylonian Empire. This empire, in turn, including its subject 
peoples, was conquered and annexed in 538 B.C. by the Achaemenian 
Persian Empire. ‘The colonial extension of the Syriac World in the 
‘western basin of the Mediterranean was the only part of it that remained 
politically independent after the sixth century 5.c. Independence was 
preserved here by the sixth-century political unification of all the 
colonial Phoenician city-states under the hegemony of Carthage. The 
establishment of the Carthaginian Empire saved this colonial Canaan 
from being submerged under the tide of Hellenic colonial expansion. 
‘The Carthaginian Empire was a great power in the Mediterranean for 
three hundred years. But it, too, eventually succumbed to Rome, and in 
146 B.C. Carthage itself was erased much more thoroughly than Judah 
had been in 587 or 586 c. 

What is one to make of the history of the Syriac Civilization after 
the disappearance of the states that had originally represented it on the. 
political plane? The loss of political independence was certainly not the 
end of the story. 

Judah, which was one of the original states of the Syriac World, and 
which Jost its independence in 587/6 B.C., is still represented in the 
present-day world by a living community, the Jewish diasporá. The 
deportees from the extinguished Kingdom of Judah quickly discovered, 
in their Babylonian exile, how to keep their community in existence, not 
only without possessing a state of their own, but even without having a 
country in which they were in a local majority. The Jewish diasporá has 
maintained itself from that day to this. In the course of 2,500 years it has 
spread from Babylonia and Egypt, first over the Hellenic World, and 
then over the still wider areas of the Christian and Islamic worlds, And 
its fortunes have not been dependent on those of its country of origin. 
‘Twice, so far, in the course of subsequent history, the Jewish diaspord 
has re-established a Jewish community in Palestine: first in the Age of 
the Achaemenian Empire and then again in our own day. But the Jewish 
diasporá lived on when the Neo-Judaean Jewish community, founded 
sermo to have been foiled again by the same coalition of Syrian states, In 841 and 834 he 


attacked the Kingdom of ‘but he failed to capture the capital and to destroy. 
‘the Kingdom's military power (see A. Dupont-Sommer, op. cit, pp. 37-39). 
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under the aegis of the Achaemenian regime, lost its independence to 
Rome in 63 B.c. after having won it from the Seleucid Monarchy in 
142-1 and 129 B.c.; and it lived on again when the Judaean Jewry was 
crushed in its hopeless trials of strength with Rome in A.D. 66-70 and 
AD. 132-5. 

‘The survival of the Jews and Judaism is such a signal example of the 
continuance of the Syriac Civilization after the loss of political inde- 
pendence that it is apt to eclipse other examples that are hardly less 
remarkable. In North-West Africa, for instance, the Canaanite language, 
religion, and culture survived the destruction of Carthage and co 
tinued to spread ever more widely among the native Berber population in 
an advancing wave with which the pursuing wave of Latinization never 
succeeded in catching up. Indeed, the Canaanite —better 
known today as ‘Hebrew’—may have held out longer than Latin did 
against the Arabic language that eventually replaced both Latin and 
Canaanite in North-West Africa after the Muslim Arab conquest. Yet 
a thousand years before Canaanite became extinct in North-West Africa 
it had yielded in its Asiatic homeland to another of the languages of the 
Syriac World, Aramaic.? 

“The fortunes of the Aramaic language and alphabet were made by the 
Assyrian conquest that wiped the Aramaic-speaking peoples’ as well as 
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the Canaanite-speaking peoples’ states off the political map. In the next 
pec of the ony t-an empane ankar ar replacing Phoenician 
traders, and a new Aramaic culture, composed of Canaanite and Neo- 
Assyrian with the later dominant, was spreading rapidly over the West, 
strongly supported by Assyrian military power," The conquered 
‘Aramaeans’ language and alphabet steadily gained ground on the con- 
quering Assyrians’ and Babylonians’ Akkadian language and clumsy 
cuneiform script, till, by the first century of the Christian Era, these 
‘became extinct. Aramaic eventually became the vernacular language of 
the whole of the Fertile Crescent, including Palestine? and Phoenicia. 
Tn the fifth century 2.c. Aramaic was spoken and written by the Jewish 
military colony at Elephantiné, on the Ethiopian frontier of Egypt. 

As a lingua franca for international commerce, diplomacy, and public 
administration, Aramaic had a still wider currency in a standardized 
form comparable to the Attic Greek koiné which served the same pur- 
pose in the same area in the Post-Alexandrine Age. Before the end of 
the cighth century B.C. this Aramaic koiné had been substituted for the 
local dialect in the official inscriptions of the North-West Syrian state of 
Ya'udi (Sam 4l)? An international language written in a simple script 
vas a convenient instrument for a ai i mim ofa multi-national 
empire. A fresco dating ris ze (ninth or eighth centu: 
2.0) at Til Barsip, the former caphal of the Aramacan state of Bir 
Adini, astride the elbow of the Euphrates, shows a pair of secretaries 
standing side by side and taking notes, one on a clay tablet (Le. in 
cuneiform) and the other on a sheet of papyrus or parchment (i 
Aramaic alphabet). Towards the end of the eighth century B.C. an 
Assyrian high official, the rabshakeh, and the official representatives of 
the state of Judah could have communicated with each other in Aramaic, 
if the rabshakeh had not preferred to make his speech in Canaanite, in 
order to appeal, over the officials’ heads, to the people—who, at this 
date, had not yet acquired the Aramaic language.’ An ostrakon found at 
Asshur, dating from about 650 B.C., is inscribed with a letter, written in 
the Aramaic koiné with a few Akkadianisms, from one Assyrian official to 
another. There are bilingual inscriptions in Aramaic and Akkadian 
dating rom the reigns of the Assyrian Kinga Shalmaneser V, Sargon, 
and Sennacherib (727-68 B.C.) and also from the time of the Neo- 
babylonian Empire.‘ Before the end of the seventh century B.c. Aramaic 
had supplanted Akkadian for serving as the di 
South-West Asia and t—a role which 
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Imperial Government gave the Aramaic koiné the status of an official 
language in all provinces of the Empire west of Iran, at any rate." In 
Egypt, Persian officials used Aramaic in their correspondence both with 
Egyptians and with each other; and Aramaic texts, dating from the 
Achaemenian Age, have been found all over the country.? In the same 
age Aramaic appears in inscriptions and in coin-legends in Anatolia.* 
It is still more significant that about five hundred documents written in 
Aramaic have been found at Persepolis.* These conquests made by the 
Aramaic language were far outranged by those made by the Aramaic 
alphabet as an instrument for co: non-Aramaic languages of many 
diferent families, The Aramaic alphabet spread eastwards across Tran 
to the Panjab, and also, via Central Asia, to the northern marches of 
China, At the present day it is used for writing the Mongol and Manchu 
ges. 
genius for not merely surviving, but actually prospering and 
expanding, after the loss of political independence is thus not something 
that is peculiar to the Jews and Judaism. All the other states of the 
Syriac World shared the political fate that overtook Judah in 587/6 2.c.; 
and other disinherited Syriac peoples, besides the Jews, responded to 
this challenge triumphantly. There were, of course, some—notably the 
deportees from the Kingdom of Israel—who succumbed to adversity 
and lost their identity. Yet even the areliea are still represented today 
by a few hundred Samaritans in the neighbourhood of Nablüs in the 
former hill country of Ephraim. And on the whole, taking the Aramaeans. 
and the colonial Phoenicians into account, as well as the Jews, we may 
conclude that the capacity for living and growing in diaspord was a 
distinctive common characteristic of the peoples that were partakers in 
the civilization or civilizations of the Syriac World in and after the last 
millennium p.c. If we accept this conclusion, it raises a difficult his- 
torical question. Except for the Jews and the Samaritans, all the peoples 
of the original Syriac World are now extinct. No others survive, even in 
diasporá, today. How long, then, did the rest outlive the loss of their 
litical independence? And when did the Syriac Civilization as a whole 
Fse its identity? 

Tn searching for answers to these questions in earlier volumes of this 
book, T applied my Hellenic model as I had applied it in trying to 
elucidate the early chapters of Syriac history in which the states of the 
Syriac World had not yet lost their independence. The configuration 
of the last phase of Hellenic history is clear. The warring local states of 
the Hellenic World were eventually united politically in a universal state. 
Within this unitary political framework, a higher religion, embodied in 
a universal church, had eventually converted to itself the whole popula- 
tion of the Hellenic World before the universal state collapsed and fell a 
prey to barbarian invaders from beyond its frontiers. Could one put 
one’s finger on any parallel configuration which might give one the clue 

T Ibid., pp. 89-90. 2 Ibid, me 
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for identifying the last phase of Syriac history? In other words, could 
one find, associated with each other in what had been the Syriac World, 
any counterparts of the Roman Empire, Christianity, and the barbarians 
who eventually overran the Roman Empire's former territory? 

Christianity has a conspicuous counterpart in Islam. Both religions 
were derived from Judaism, and both parted company with Judaism in 
order to preach Judaic monotheism to the non-Jewish world. Islam 
developed and spread within the framework of the Caliphate under the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid regimes; so, in this point at least, the Caliphate 
mightbe taken to be a counterpart of the Roman Empire." Moreover, the 
Caliphate, like the Roman Empire, fell a prey to barbarian invaders in 
the end, The German, Sarmatian, Hun, Slav, Berber, and Arab invaders 
of the former domain of the Roman Empire have obvious cou 
in the Turkish, Mongol, Arab, Berber, and Frankish invaders of the 
former domain of the Caliphate.* If one provisionally took the post- 
“Abbasid Volkerwanderung, the Caliphate, and Islam, as being symp- 
toms of the last phase of Syriac history, could one then trace Syriac 
history back from this point to the time at which the local states of the 
carly Syriac World had lost their independence?» If this were to prove 
possible, the application of the Hellenic model would have enabled one 
to identify the whole course of Syriac history. 

however, one recalled the immediate antecedents of the 
Caliphate, it was obvious that they were quite different from those of the 
Roman Empire. The Roman Empire had united the Hellenic World 
politically by suppressing its warring local states; but the warring local 
States of the Syriac World bad not been suppressed by the Caliphate, 
‘They had been suppressed by the Assyrian and Neobabylonian empires, 
twelve or thirteen hundred years before the Caliphate had come into 
existence. The Caliphate had established itself not, like the Roman 
Empire, by suppressing a considerable number of relatively small states, 
but by conquering the whole of one great state, the Sasanian Persian 
Empire, and the best part of another, the Roman Empire. So, in the 
liphate, 


immediate antecedents of the Roman Empire and of the , there. 
was no correspondence at all between Hellenic history and the history of 
the civilization to which Islam, the Caliphate, and the post-'Abbasid 
Völkerwanderung were to be attributed, 

At this point I recollected that it was, after all, improbable that the 
course of Syriac history had run parallel to the course of Hellenic history 
from beginning to end, considering that the Syriac World had had an 
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experience which the Hellenic World bad been spared. The Syriac 
‘orid had been overrun by Hellenic invaders in the generation of 
Alexander the Great, and this forcible Hellenic intrusion upon it had 
lasted in Syria itself for nearly a thousand years. The intruders had not 
been completely expelled till Alexander’s sweeping conquests in the 
fourth century 2.c. had been finally annulled, in the seventh century of 
the Christian Era, by the sweeping counter-conquests of the Muslim 
Arabe? Perhaps it was conceivable that, during this millennium of alien 
domination, the Syriac Civilization had kept itself alive underground, 
till at last it had emerged again on the religious plane in Islam and on the 
political plane in the Caliphate. If so, perhaps the Caliphate might be 
regarded as being a resumption of the Achaemenian Empire—a universal 
state in which the Syriac World had been united politically before 
Alexander's assault had overthrown it? The Achaemenian Empire, 
unlike the Caliphate, did stand in an historical relation to the warring 
local states of the early Syriac World that was comparable to the Roman 
Empire's historical relation to the warring local states of the Hellenic 
World. The Achaemenian Empire had given the Syriac World, at last, 
the unity and peace that the Assyrian and Neobabylonian empires had 
failed to establish. So perhaps, after all, the course of Syriac history 
down to the beginning of the Hellenic intrusion on the Syriac World 
and the consequent break-up of the Achaemenian Empire in the fourth 
century ».c. did run parallel to the course of Hellenic history down to, 
say, the temporary break-up of the Roman Empire in the third century 
of the Christian Era, and then eventually ran parallel to it again from the 
date of the final liquidation of the Hellenic intrusion onwards. On this 
analysis the Caliphate would be the belated counterpart, in Syriac 
history, of the Diocletianic and Constantinian Roman Empire in Hel- 
lenic history. 
This reading of Syriac history seemed to be supported by the con- 
figuration of Indian history and also by a series of events in the Syriac 
“orld itself during the age of the Hellenic Civilization's intrusion on it. 
The eastward expansion of the Hellenic World initiated by Alexander 
did not hit the Syriac World alone; it also hit India; for, though 
Alexander's own raid into India had no lasting effects, it was followed 
up, circa 183 B.C., by a more effective intrusion based on an Hellenic 
state that had established itself in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin. This 
Bactrian Greek intrusion brought the Panjab, at least, and possibly a 
wider area in North-West India, under an Hellenic rule that lasted for 
about two hundred years, and the end of this Hellenic political regi 
in India was not the end of Hellenic cultural influence there. The Bac- 
trian Greek wave of invasion was followed by a Eurasian Nomad wave— 
Sakas and Partho-Sakas and Kushans—which lasted longer and pene- 
trated deeper into the Indian sub-continent. Though these Nomad 
invaders of India were Iranians, not Greeks, they were nevertheless 
Philhellenes. In occupying the Greeks’ former domain in Bactria and 
India, they had encountered Hellenism and had been attracted by it; 
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and, in the Kushan Age (first to third century of the Christian Era) 
this original influence of local Hellenism upon them was reinforced by 
maritime intercourse between the Kushan Empire in India and the 
Roman Empire via Alexandria. Hellenism was, in fact, protected and 
fostered in India by the Kushans in somewhat the same way as it was 
by the Romans in the Levant. In India the Hellenic intrusion lated for 
about five hundred years. It was finally liquidated here in the fourth 
century of the Christian Era by the establishment of an Indian universal 
state, the Gupta Empire, and the Gupta Empire might be regarded as 
being a resumption of an earlier Todian universal state, the 
Empire, whose collapse had opened the way for the Greek Prince of 
Bactria, Demetrius, to invade India circa 183 3.0." 

‘The ‘configuration of Indian history in this chapter, in which an 
Hellenic intrusion is both preceded and followed by a universal state, is 
evidently the same as the configuration of a chapter of history in South- 
West Asia and Egypt in which an Hellenic intrusion is likewise both 

receded and followed by a universal state. This Indian parallel is 
for the interpretation of Syriac history. It has not ever been 
suggested, as far as I know, by any student of Indian history that the 
continuity of this was broken by the Hellenic intrusion, and that the 
iod of Indian history following the intrusion is to be regarded as 
ing the story of a different civilization from the one that was current 
in India during the period preceding the intrusion. Most students of 
Indian civilization seem to hold that this has been continuous from at 
least as early as the time of the arrival of the Aryas in India down to the 
present day. Some of them have been critical of my division of Indian 
istory since the disappearance of the Indus Culture into the histories of 
two civilizations that I have distinguished from each other? But the 
event in the history of India which seemed to me to mark a break in its 
al and cultural continuity was not the intrusion of Hellenism into 
Indis; it waa the victory of the Post-Buddhaic form of Hinduism over 
luddhism in India during and after the Gupta Age, together with the 
contemporary Velberwanderang of the Hus Mod eda barbarians 
from Central Asia. In my interpretation of the Hellenic intrusion into 
India I never thought of dissenting from what may perhaps be ealled 
the orthodox view that the Pre-Hellenic Maurya period of Indian 
history and the Post-Hellenic Gupta period are chapters in the history 
of one and the same civilization. 

1f, however, this is the agreed verdict in the case of the Hellenic 
episode in India, it seems inconsistent to pronounce a contrary verdict 
in the case of the Hellenic episode in the Syriac World. If the Hellenic 
incursion is held not to have made a caesura in Indian history, it seems 
illogical to hold that it made one in Syriac history nevertheless. Itis true 
that in India the Hellenic intrusion lasted for only about half the time- 
span of its duration in South West Asia and Egypt. Te is also true that 
India is a more clearly pronounced and clearly sted geographical 
entity than Syria—and, a fortiori, than the Syriac World after its states 


2 This chapter of Indian history has been discussed in i. 85-86. 
? See p. 169, footnote 5. kd 2 
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had disappeared from the political map and after its culture had simul- 
taneously begun to spread. But these are differences of degree only, not 
differences of kind that might be expected to give different turns to the 
course of history. Accordingly, the consensus in favour of continuity in 
the Indian case does call in question the validity of a dissenting verdict 
in the Syriac case. 

Moreover, the case for the continuity of history in South-West Asia 
and Egypt from the Pre-Hellenic to the Post-Hellenic chapter of the 
story does not rest solely on an analogy from the less obscure course of. 
history in India. There is internal evidence for it as well. 

When we look back to the antecedents of the seventh-century 
eruption of Islam, which completed the expulsion of Hellenism from 
countries south-east of Taurus, we can see that the Islamic reaction 
against Hellenism was the last and most successful one in a series that 
had punctuated the whole period of Hellenic ascendancy in this area. 
‘Though the Islamic reaction operated on the military and political as 
well as on the religious plane, it is manifest that it had precursors in the 
non-military Monophysite and Nestorian Christian reactions against the 
‘Melchite’ Christian Church, the Greek language, and the Roman 
imperial regime. Measured in terms of relative effectiveness, this series 
of reactions is a crescendo movement; and, each time, the dominant 
Catholic Christian Roman regime found it more difficult to cope with 
the mounting opposition to ít. When the Nestorians challenged its 
authority, it succeeded in expelling them from its dominions and forcing 
them to take asylum in the Sasanian Empire. When the Monophysites. 
chall ts authority, it found them too numerous and too solidly 
united for it to be possible to expel them or even to prevent them from. 
setting up a dissident ecclesiastical organization underground, but it 
‘was still able to maintain its own military and political control over the 
provinces in which the Monophysites were in a majority. When the 
‘Muslim Arabs attacked the Roman Empire, the imperial government 
was worsted. It soon had to give up the struggle to hold its Mono- 
physite provinces." 

Moreover, this series of three reactions on an ascending scale of 
vigour was not an isolated episode. It was only the tail-end of a longer 
series stretching back in time to within less than a hundred years of the 
date of the conquest of South-West Asia and Egypt by Alexander the 
Great. The first of these anti-Hellenic moves in the conquered countries. 
was the occupation of the Seleucid Monarchy's province of Parthia by 
a Eurasian Nomadic horde, the Parni, not much later than half way 
through the third century B.c. Before the end of the same century the 
Ptolemaic Monarchy o lose control over its Egyptian subjects. 
In the second decade of the last century B.C., when King Tigranes of 
Armenia occupied the Seleucid Monarchy's capital, Antioch, and when 
King Mithradates of Pontic Cappadocia pushed his way a» far into 
Continental European Greece as the Achaemenian Emperor Xerxes 
had penetrated in 480-479 B.C., it looked for a moment as if the whole 
of Alexander's achievement was on the point of being undone, At this 

1 This crescendo movement has been noticed in ii. 286-8, 
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critical moment the Hellenic ascendancy in the Levant was given a new 
lease of life by the Romans,! who played here the part that the Kushans 
played, about a hundred years later, in India. The power of Rome was. 
much greater than that of the Macedonian successor-states of the 
Achaemenian Empire into whose shoes Rome stepped; and, after Rome 
had ousted Tigranes and Mithradates, no opposition in the Levant was 
a match for her till, 500 years later, in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era, the struggle here was transferred to the religious plane. Yet Rome 
did not go unchallenged in the Levant during these five centuries of her 
overwhelming supremacy there. The Palestinian Jews, who had shaken 
off the Seleucid Monarchy’s control in the second century 8.c. and had 
then lost their independence to Rome in 63 B.C., dared to measure their 
strength against Rome, though this with disastrous consequences for 
themselves, in A.D. 66-70 and again in A.D. 132-5. And, from the third 
century of the Christian Era onwards, Rome's hold on the portion of 
Alexander's conquests that she had salvaged for Hellenism was chal- 
lenged repeatedly during the next four hundred years, though this 
‘without any ultimate success by the sluggish Parthian Empire's dynamic 
Sasanid Persian successors. 

"Thus the Hellenic ascendancy in South-West Asia and Egypt met 
with constant opposition throughout all but the first ninety years of its 
millennium. Opposition implies the existence of an opponent; and, since 
the opposition to Hellenism extended, at one time or another, over most 
of the area over which the Syriac Civilization had previously expanded, 
this opposition is presumptive evidence that the Syriac Society was still 
in existence throughout this period. 

On the strength of these indications that the Syriac Civilization had 
survived the Hellenic intrusion, long-drawn-out though this had been, 
Lanalysed the structure of Syriac history in terms of my Hellenic model, 
though with an allowance for the difference in the course of Syriac 
history that the Hellenic intrusion had made, Looking back to the 
earlier chapters of the story, I found the beginning of a Syriac ‘time 
of troubles’ in the intensification of the fratricidal warfare between the 
local states of the Syriac World after the break-up, at Solomon’s death, 
of the South Syrian Empire that David had built. Even after Assyria 
had cast her shadow over the Syrian states west of the Euphrates, these 
continued to fight each other during the ever-shortening intervals 
between the successive Assyrian attacks; and, by weakening each other 
in this way, they facilitated the Assyrian and subsequent Babylonian 
conquest of them all. I found the end of the Syriac Civilization’s ‘time 
of troubles’ in the establishment of the Achaemenian Empire. This, as 
I saw it, served the Syriac World as its universal state. And I saw a 
resumption of this universal state in the Caliphate. The Achaemenian 
Empire had been overthrown by Alexander before it had had time to 
complete the social and cultural unification of its people and to enable a 
higher religion to make headway in converting them. If the Achaemenian 

1 See i. 75576. 
3 The Jewish and Sasanian Persian challenges to Rome have been noticed in ii. 
265-6. 
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Empire had been allowed to reach the term of its natural expectation of 
life, either Zoroastrianism or Judaism might perhaps have played the 
part that was played later by Christianity and Islam, But, after the 
establishment of the Hellenic ascendancy over South-West Asia, 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism were diverted to serving as militant anti- 
Hellenic movements. Thus Alexander’s conquest had overtaken the 
Achaemenian Empire before its historical task had been accomplished. 
‘And, after the expulsion of Hellenism from Syria and Egypt by the 
‘Arabs and the reunion of most of the dominions of the Achaemenian 
Empire in the Caliphate, this avatar of the Achaemenian Empire had 
(so it looked to me) taken up and completed the Achaemenian Em- 
ire's uncompleted work. The re-established Syriac universal state 
ad provided a political framework for the development and spread of 
a Syriac universal church in the shape of Islam. The subsequent 
decline of the Caliphate had been followed by a Völkerwanderung. 


3- REASONS FOR RECONSIDERING THESE RESULTS 


One obvious weak point in this analysis of the configuration of 
‘Syriac history is the implicit assumption that it must have had the same 
pattern as the configuration of Hellenic history, except for the difference 
arising from the Hellenic intrusion on the Syriac World. On reconsi- 
deration, I do not think that I was at fault in applying the Hellenic 
model as an instrument for trying to elucidate the structure of Syriac 
history. I do think, however, that I ought to have drawn a distinction, 
which I did not draw, between the use of a model for the purpose of 
exploration and the assumption—which is undemonstrable and there- 
fore arbitrary—that the structure of the history of one civilization will 
prove to be reproduced in the structure of the history of another civiliza- 
tion. A recognition of this weakness in my construction of Syriac history 
counsels me now to take very serious account of the criticisms that this 
construction of mine has evoked." Many of these criticisms have been 
vigorous, and some of them have been telling. In the light of them, I 
must reconsider the whole of my construction of Syriac history, point 


by int. 

7 fhis renewed inquiry can be handled most conveniently by breakin 
it up into the following questions: What was the historical backgrounc 
to the distinctive civilization or civilizations that emerged in Syria at 
some date during the last few centuries of the second millennium B.c.? 
Was this new cultural configuration a single civilization or was it a 
cluster of two civilizations or perhaps more? What was the extent of 
the Syriac Society’s expansion on the cultural plane after its loss of 
independence on the political plane; and, in particular, what was the 
history of the relations, at this stage, between Syriac and Iranian culture 


2 These criticism have been summarized by O. Andere in an unpublished papet, 
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and religion? After the Syriac Society's lose of its political indepen« 
dence, how far down through the ensuing centuries can we trace its 
continuing history on non-political planes of activity, considering that 
‘no representatives of original Syriac communities except the Jews and 
the Samaritans have survived right down to the present day? What are 
we to say to Spengler’s hypothesis that, at about the beginning of the 
Christian Era, a new civilization—the ‘Magian’ Civilization, as he calls 
it—arose and made headway in South-West Asia and Egypt under an 
Hellenic camouflage that made it invisible? Is this hypothesis illuminat- 
ing or is it an hallucination? If it has to be discarded, what were the 
real results of the Syriac Society's encounter with the Hellenic Society? 
How are Christianity and Islam related to the Syriac Civilization?! How 
are the present-day Christian and Islamic civilizations related to the 


Syriac Civilizati 


ion? 


4 THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO THE HISTORY OF SYRIA IN 
THE LAST MILLENNIUM B.C. 


‘The civilization (whether unitary or multiple) that we find in Syria in 
the last millennium ».c. was not only contemporary with the Hellenic 
Civilization; it also displays some striking resemblances to it. In con- 
trast to the irrigational civilizations in the lower Tigris-Euphrates basin, 
the lower valley and the delta of the Nile, and the Indas basin, the 
Syriac World resembled the Hellenic World in depending on rain for 
the watering of its rare fields and in eking out its scanty agricultural 
resources by long-distance maritime enterprise. (Even the landlocked 
highland canton of Judah took the Phoenicians into partnership for 
opening up sea-borne trade with countries on the Indian Ocean as soon 
as Judah had acquired a south-sea port at Elath at the head of the Gulf 
of ‘Aqabab) The Syriac World in this age also resembled the Hellenic 
‘World in its political configuration. It too presents itself, when the 
curtain rises on its history, as a mosaic of small sovereign independent 
states. These Syriac statelets, like their Hellenic counterparts, were 
perennially at war with each other; and, though they occasionally made 
common cause against formidable aggressors from outside, they too 
were eventually extinguished, as the Hellenic statelets were, by empire- 
builders on the grand scale, 

Was the relation between the Syriac and Hellenic civilizations even 
closer than this? Was it a relation, not only of resemblance, but of 
affinity? In previous volumes of this book I suggested that the Syriac 
Civilization might prove to be the Hellenic Civilization’s ‘sister’, in the 
sense of being affliated, as the Hellenic Civilization was, to the ante- 
cedent Minoan-Helladic-My Civilization in the Aegean area. 
Indisputably the Minoan-Helladic-Mycenaean Civilization was one of 
the Syriac Civilization’s sources. From at least half-way through the 
second millennium ».c. onwards, until the Mycenaean Civilization 
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foundered, Minoan-Helladic-Mycenaean cultural influences had been 
playing on the coast of Syria with increasing intensity; and, after that, 
the Völkerwanderung of the Sea Peoples ‘which had Been set n motion 
soon al ginning of the century B.C. by the Mycenaean 
Civilization’s last convulsions, had deposited two peoples from the 
Aegean or from its hinterlands, the Zakkaru (Teucrians) and the Philis- 
tines, along the southernmost stretch of the Syrian coast, from the 
south side of Mount Carmel to the north-east frontier of Egypt. These 
historical facts are impressive, and, when I was writing volume i of this. 
book, I was also impressed by Sir Arthur Evans’ conjecture that the 
linear Minoan scripts might turn out to be parents of the Phoenician 
alphabet.' At that time the Minoan, like the Mayan, Civilization stood at 
the zenith of its prestige, and it was easy to fall into the mistake of 
attributing to it a greater role in history than is attributed to it today 
in the light of the additional knowledge gained through the continu- 
ing progress of archaeological discovery. On reconsideration, I now 
think that I over-estimated the importance of the Minoan-Helladic- 
‘Mycenaean contribution to the civilization or civilizations that arose 
in Syria towards the end of the second millennium 8.c.* 

For example, Evans’ conjecture about the origin of the Phoenician 
Alphabet has now been put out of court by Ventris’ decipherment of 
the Minoan ‘Linear B' script. This script turns out to be, after all, not 
alphabetic, but syllabic, and this discovery creates the assumption that 
‘Linear A’, and the antecedent Minoan pictographic scripts, would 
prove to be syllabic too, if we were to succeed in deciphering these in 
turn. Meanwhile, scholars seem to be inclining towards the view that 
the script of the enigmatic Sinai inscriptions, whose date is at least 
a early as 1500 RC. is alphabetic, and that it ie also an early form 
of the historic Phoenician alphabet? Moreover, the Phoenicians at 
Ugarit, towards the north end of the Syrian coast, were writing, during 
the early years of the fourteenth century n^ in an alphabet in which 
Sumero-Akkadian cuneiform characters were used to represent the 
letters. These clumsy notations of the letters of the Alphabet were after- 
‘wards driven out of currency by the simpler set of Phoenician letters, 
perhaps derived from the Sinaitic, that is the ancestor of all alphabets 
current today. It seems evident that the analysis of the sounds of human 
speech into their primary elements, which is the principle of an alpha- 
betic script, was an original invention of the Canaanites", and that they 
were experimenting in the use of at least two different sets of characters 
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for conveying the Alphabet during the second half of the second mil 
lennium 3.c. There is no evidence to suggest that the Minoan scripts 
contributed in any way to this Canaanite achievement. Indeed, their 
syllabic structure is good evidence that they had nothing to do with it. 

The Minoan-Helldie Mycenaean Civilization did play upon Syria 
during the latter half of the second millennium 8.c.* But its influence on 
Syria was slight compared with the Egyptiac Civilization’, and slighter 
still compared with the Sumero-Akkadian Civilization’s. In Palestine, 
‘Mesopotamian [i.e. Sumerian] influence is manifest in the Esdraelon 
culture, which is dated in the last quarter of the fourth millennium 
3.62 "The influence of Mesopotamia [i.e. Sumer and Akkad and Assyria] 
‘on Canaan was practically continuous during the last 3,000 years B.C.” 
In Palestine, Middle Bronze Age I (twenty-first to nineteenth centuries 
B.C.) saw a ‘diffusion of the Syro-Mesopotamian culture of the period 
immediately preceding the Third Dynasty of Ur (circa 2070-1960 3.c.)'* 
In Palestine in the Late Bronze Age (fourteenth and thirteenth cen- 
turies B.c.), among the five scripts then in use there side by side, the 
Akkadian cuneiform was the script in common use, and the language 
that was written in cuneiform in Syria, as in Babylonia and Assyria, was 
also Akkadian,“ not Canaanite-Amorite.” The Sumero-Akkadian Ci 
zation was more potent in Syria than the Egyptiac Civilization was. For 
instance, Canaanite religion had much closer ties with Sumero- 
Akkadian religion than it had with Egyptiac.? This is remarkable, con- 
sidering that Egypt was closer to Syria than Akkad was geographically, 
and also considering that Syria was under Egyptian military and politi- 
cal control more frequently, and for longer periods at a time," than she 
ported into Palestine cirea 1400-1200 B.. (Al- 
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was ever under the control of any power to the east of her until, towards 
the end of the tenth century B.C., Assyria started on a course of westward 

ansion which, in spite of intermissions and set-backs, eventually 
brought almost all Syria under her rule. Yet the Egyptiac Civilization's 
influence on Syria was second only to the Sumero-Akkadían's, and it 
was probably the older of the two. Intercourse between Egypt and 
Byblos seems to have begun soon after the establishment of the 
tian United Kingdom; and the Egyptian culture that made such a 
conspicuous impression on Byblos itself must have penetrated from this 
bridgehead into the interior? Anyway, Egyptiac, as well as Sumero- 
Akkadian, cultural influence in Syria was much greater than Minoan- 
Helladic-Mycenaean. 

Nor did the settlement of the Philistines and Teucrians in the Plain 
of Sharon in the early twelfth century 2.c. make the Minoan-Helladic- 
‘Mycenaean contribution to civilization in Syria the preponderant one. 
‘The migration of the ‘Sea Peoples’ was only one incident in the thir- 
teenth-century and twelfth-century Völkerwanderung in the Levant, 
In falling upon and overthrowing the Khatti Empire on their way, the 
‘Sea Peoples’ themselves had set in motion a southward migration 
of Hittite refugees. These reinforced, and perhaps extended, the Hittite 
settlements that had been planted in Northern Syria previously. At 
any rate, Hamath, as well as Carchemish, was a Hittite state in the Post- 
Völkerwanderung Age. But both the Hittite and the Philistine settle- 
ments in Syria were surpassed in extent by previous Hebrew and 
Aramacan settlements? The Hebrews occupied Transjordan (Moab, 
lated about eo yea, reckoning back to Thothme TT's fist Syrian campaign, or 
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Ammon, Gilead), the Negeb (Edom), and, west of Jordan, the hill country 

of Ephraim and the hill country of Galilee (Naphthali, Zebulon, Asher). 

‘The Aramaeans occupied the Hawran and the Damascus oasis (later 

known as Aram far excellence), the Bagi’ (Sobah), the Aleppo district 

(Bit Agushi and Bic Adini), and even the district round the present-day 
ji 


astride the Northern Amanus (Ya'udi, alias Sam'āl, meaning 
"the left-hand’, i.e. ‘the North")! There was another northerly Aramaean 
state called Musri (meaning ‘the border’)? whose exact location is, so 
far, unknown. The important Aramaean state called Bit Adini bestrode 
the elbow of the Euphrates; and other Aramaean peoples occupied the 
Whole of Transeuphratean Syria, up to the north-western borders of 
Babylonia and the western borders of Asyria, Eutwarda they ered 
gris, between Assyria and Babylonia, and occupied the steppes 
north-east of Babylonia up to the foot of the Iranian plateau. North- 
eastwards they pushed their way into the upper basin of the Tigris 

(Bit Zamani). 
In the course of the last millennium p.c. these Aramaean settlers in 
as we have seen, slowly but surely imposed their language on the 
and Philistine settlers, and also on the native Canaanites and on 
the Aramacans’ own Hebrew Kinsmen, who had taken to speaking 
Worlds 


tion was contemporary 


had little behind it beyond the ‘Miso elatio Myconsean Civiliz- 
tion, and the loss of the Minoan art of writing shows how great the 
breach of cultural continuity in the Aegean was at the time of the 
Post-Minoan Völkerwanderung. Contemporary civilization in Syria 
was the heir of four older civilizations: the Sumero-Akkadian, the 
Egyptiac, the Minoan-Helladic-Mycenaean, and the Hittite. Civili- 
zation had reached a peak in Palestine in the third millennium p.c. At 
Jericho civilization was about twice as old as at any other hitherto 
explored site in the World. Perhaps we ought not to count the pre- 
pottery Neolithic culture of Jericho as being part of later Syria's cul- 
tural heritage, since there seems to have been a complete break, even at 
Jericho itself, between this culture and ins succes. Even so the 
antiquity of ‘civilization in is comy to its antiquity in 
recoil i, ria paral iquity 

Tt was not, however, till the later centuries of the second millennium 
B.c. that civilization in Syria became something distinctively Syriac. 
‘After the extinction of the pre pre-pottery Neolithic culture at Jericho, the 
Alphabet is the first original invention in Syria on which one can put 
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one's finger; and, in the field of art, Syria never achieved originality. — 
though, even so, the syncretism of Babylonic and Egyptiac art which the 
Phoenicians introduced into the Hellenic World in the seventh century 
3. had an enormous influence there. Syria's difficulty in achieving 
cultural originality i perhaps partly accounted for by the very wealth of 
the cultural gifts that she had been receiving from all quarters since the 
third millennium p.c.;? and, conversely, the eventual rise of a distinc- 
tive Syriac civilization or civilizations during the last half of the second 
millennium 2.c. is no doubt partly accounted for by the relaxation, in 
that age, of the previous pressure on Syria from her two most potent 
neighbours. 

‘he Sumero-Akkadian World fell into adversity when, in the eigh- 
teenth or seventeenth century B.C., the First Dynasty of Babylon 
decayed after the death of Hammurabi. Babylonia was then occupied 
by the Kassite barbarians from the Zagros highlands, while Assyria was 
encircled by the Mitanni barbarians from the Eurasian steppe; and, 
after a brief recovery in and after the fourteenth century B.C., Assyria 
was driven to the wall again by the thirteenth-century and twelfth- 
century Völkerwanderung. The Aramaeans now pressed upon her from 
the south-west, the Phrygians from the north-west, the Iranians from 
the east. It was not till towards the end of the tenth century that 
Assyria was able to start the counter-offensive that made her the 
mistress of the whole of the Fertile Crescent in the course of the next 
200 years. As for Egypt, she was exhausted by her hundred years’ war 
with the Hittites, and the last straw was the supreme effort that she 
made when the ‘Sea Peoples’ reached the Delta in 1188 B.c. She just 
succeeded in repulsing them, but she herself was left prostrate. Later 
Egyptian incursions into Syria in the tenth century and again in the 
seventh century B.C. were ineffectual. Thus from 1188 to 932 B.C. there 
Tes no great power within range of Syria. This unp ted relief 
from external pressure explains why a distinctive Syriac culture was 
able to flower in this age. The respite was only about two hundred and 
fifty years long, but Syria took advantage of it to make a permanent mark 
on mankind’s history. 


5- WAS THERE ONE ONLY, OR MORE THAN ONE, CIVILIZATION IN 
SYRIA IN THE LAST MILLENNIUM B.C.? 


No one disputes that in Syria, during and on the eve of the last 
millennium B.C., things were achieved that are evidence of the presence 
of high civilization there at the time, and are, indeed, among the greatest 
of mankind's achievements up to date since civilization began. The 
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Phoenician alphabet invented by the native Canaanite people of Syria 
before the arrival of the new-comers in the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries B.C. is the ancestor of all the systems of writing that are in use 
in the World today outside the domain of the Chinese characters in 
Eastern Asia. The contemporary domestication ofthe Arabian camel 

e Man the mastery of the step leserts, not only in the 
Southern hinterland of the Fertile Crescent, but crentually à North 
Africa as well. The exploration of the western basin of the Mediterranean 
by the Phoenicians in and after the tenth century 3.c.? was crowned by 
the discovery of the Atlantic and thus led eventually to the discov. 
of the Americas by Transatlantic voyagers from the Old World. The 
revolutionary change in the conception of the nature of Yahweh, the 
god of Israel and Judah, which was started in these two countries in the 
eighth century B.C. by prophets of a new kind, was a first step towards 
Post-Exilic Jewish monotheism and hence towards Christian and Islamic 
monotheism as well. 

Are these achievements in Syria in this age to be attributed to a 
single civilization or to more than one? They are heterogeneous, in the 
sense that they are achievements in different fields of activity. But this 
is also true of the great achievements of the contemporary Hellenic 
Civilization; and no one would think of denying the unity ofthe Hel 
lenic Civilization on this account. Nor indeed is this the reason why the 
unity of the Syriac Civilization has been contested. The reason is an 
unwillingness to admit that Judaism and its antecedents, as far back as 
these can be traced in the histories of Judah and Israel, is a part of some 

'ger whole and is therefore not something quite distinct, separate, and 
unique. It is the Canaanite-speaking peoples of Judah and Israel, not 
the non-Semitic-speaking Philistines and Hittites, whom scholars of this 
school refuse to associate with the Canaanite Phoenicians. This position 
is put clearly by A. R. Burn: 

‘It is open to argument whether a distinctive “Syriac” Civili tion, as. 
‘opposed to several different civilizations of much interest and originality, 
ever existed, There is as much difference between the cultures of the 
Phoenicians and Hebrews, in spite of their kinship in blood and language, 
as between either of them and that of the Hittites. . +. The history of the 
Hebrews alone comes nearer to being “an intelligible feld of study” than 
that of Syria at large; and, if we seek a larger field, there is no stopping- 
place short of the limits of the history of civilization in South-Western 
Asia from the Neolithic Age onwards. 


Burn is not alone in taking this view.? Yet the thesis is suspect because 
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it has not been arrived at exclusively by a disinterested and detached. 
appraisal of the historical evidence. It is at least partly a corollary of the 
Jewish and Christian religious conviction that the Israelites’ god 
‘Yahweh is the One True God and that the Israclites and their heirs the 
Jews are—or were—His ‘Chosen People"! Scholars with a Jewish or 
Christian background who do not hold this conviction may still remain 
under the influence of the interpretation of history to which their 
ancestral religious outlook has given rise. They may find it difficult to 
break away from the habit of reading back into the age of Moses, or 
even of Abraham, conceptions of the nature of the Israelites’ god and of 
the status of the Israelites themselves which did not begin to take shape 
before the eighth century B.C., and did not reach their final shape till 
they had passed through many stages of gradual evolution, accor 

the picture presented by a critical sifting of the historical evidence. 

In truth, of course, a thing need not always have been what it has 
eventually become. Indeed, it is impossible that anything within human 
experience should have had an unchanging identity since an infinitely 
long time ago, if itis true that this planet and everything on it and all the 
rest of the cosmos within an astronomer's ken is a metamorphosis of 
some primaeval nebula. The concept of unchangingness is chimerical; 
but it is attractive to human minds for two reasons. One reason is that 
d Le. the emergence of something new—cannot be expressed in 
logical verme and is therefore intellectually incomprehensible,” Bow- 
ever forcibly its reality may be attested by experience. The other 
reason for the widespread unwi to acknowledge the reality of 
change is the notion that one is being disrespectful to what is worthy 
of respect if one admits that it can have emerged in the course of time, 
out of something inferior to itself. This notion is surely the exact 
opposite of the truth; for in truth nothing is so remarkable or sublime 
as the fact of rising, or raising oneself, from a lower level to a higher 
one; and therefore the recognition that some thing or person has 
achieved this feat, so far from being insulting, is the greatest honour that 
one can pay to him or it, 

If this is the truth, it is neither blasphemous towards the Jewish- 
Christian-Muslim One True God (if one believes in His reality) nor 
derogatory to the prophets of Israel and Judah and their Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim successors to hold that the present Judaic con- 
ception of God—whether revealed by God or discovered by Man pro- 
gressively—is so much higher than the picture of Yahweh presented in 
the earliest strata of the Israelitish scriptures that we should hardly 
‘guess that there was any connexion between the two pictures if we were 
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not informed, by a continuous chain of historical evidence, that the 
later picture has, in fact, grown out of the earlier one.! As for the 
distinctiveness of Judaism, this has been manifest since the conversion 
of the western end of the Old World to Christianity and Islam; for, 
since then, Judaism has been the only other religion of any account 
that has survived to the west of India; but a recognition of the fact 
that Judaism had become a distinctive religion by this date does not 
commit one to having to believe, in consequence, that the religion of 
Israel must have been distinctive in the ninth or in the thirteenth cen- 
tury 2.c. Similarly, we may recognize that the Jewish people has dis- 
tinguished itself by having contrived to survive in diasporá for 2,500 
years, up to date, after having lost its state and country in Palestine in 
the sixth century B.c.; but this, again, does not commit us to having to 
believe that Judah was already peculiar when she was in existence as a 
bing shoulders with Edom, Moab, Ammon, Israel, and the 

city-states. Nor does it commit us to having to believe 
‘that the Jewish diaspord is as peculiar today as it have been at an 
earlier stage of its ‘ready long history. The Jewish diasporá may have 
been the earliest community to discover how to maintain itself in exis- 
tence after having been uprooted; but in the meantime this pioneer 
achievement has proved to be ‘the wave of the future’.* 

In this historical perspective the peculiarity of the Post-Exilic Jewish 
diasporá, like the distinctiveness of Post-Exilic Judaism, looks as if it 
‘were no more than a passing phase. Distinctiveness was not an original 
characteristic of either the people or its religion; for their present 
distinctiveness can be seen to have originated in particular social and 
religious innovations that are of relatively recent date; and it is not a 
permanently acquired characteristic; for the monotheism that is the 
‘essence of Judaism has already become the religion of half the World 
in its Christian and Islamic versions, while the social structure that is 
characteristic of the Jewish diaspord seems to be now on the way to 
‘becoming the standard pattern for all mankind. . 

"The Jews themselves have never maintained that the division between 
gie and Jews, and the corresponding gulf between the worship of 

false gods and the worship of the One True God, goes back to the 
beginning of time. They do not trace this dichotomy of mankind and 
its religion back to Adam, or even to Noah, but only to Abraham; and 

do not date earlier than the time of Moses the covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel in which Yahweh is believed to have chosen Israel 
to be his people, and Israel to have adopted Yahweh to be its god.’ 
Yahweh is tacitly identified with the god of the Israelites’ forefathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.* Yet, according to the account given by 
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two of the three oldest main sources of the Pentateuch,! even in the 
assiduously revised form in which we now have it, the Israelites did not 
know Yahweh's name before he revealed himself to Moses and com- 
missioned Moses to be his messenger to them? 

‘Down to this point the traditional Jewish account of the relations 
between Yahweh and Israel and between the Israelites and the rest of 
mankind represents these as having developed progressively. The 
anonymous god who has called Abraham reveals his name to Abraham's 
descendants at Sinai. The children of Israel, who at Sinai become 
‘Yahweh's ‘Chosen People’, are kinsmen, through Isaac, of the children 
of Esau: through Abraham, of the children of Ishmael; and, through 
Terah, of the children of Lot. Through Noah's son Shem (‘the name’) 
they are kinsmen of all the other Hebrew and Aramaean peoples who 
erupted out of Arabia into the Fertile Crescent in the Völkerwanderung 
of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries 2.c. On the other hand, it is the 
official Jewish view that the whole of the Pentateuch, and this in the 
form in which we now have it, was revealed by Yahweh at Sinai to 
‘Moses, together with an accompanying revelation that was not com- 
mitted to writing but was transmitted orally.? It is also the official view 
that this Mosaic revelation was, and is, definitive.t The rest of the 
‘Torah (Yahweh’s teaching, known by Christians as ‘the Old Testa- 
ment) is officially held to be, not only consistent with the Pentateuch, 
but also demonstrably implicit in it, when the two bodies of scripture 
are interpreted in the light of the traditional unwritten revelation. The 
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rules of conduct implicitly prescribed in the Torah have been elicited in 
the halachoth (formulations that have been approved by a consensus of 
the recognized rabbinical authorities);! the halachoth have been codified 


inthe ; and the Mishnah has been expounded in the Gemara 
‘The Talmud (i.e. the Mishnah plus the Gemara) and the Torah con- 
stitute a monolithic unity. The core of the monolith and the principle 


of its unity is to be found in the Pentateuch. 
Thus the official Jewish view is that the Jewish religion and the 
Jewish people have been what they now are ever since the time of 
Moses. But this thesis is incompatible with known historical facts, 
many of them attested by the internal evidence of the Jewish scriptures 
themselves. Moses may be an historical character;? but, even if he is 
not legendary, his alleged literary work is. A critical analysis of the 
Pentateuch shows that it is a composite work; that each of the books in 
which it is now arranged has been spliced together out of pieces of 
older written documents; and that these sources are not older than the 
i , or the tenth century at the earliest. 
ntioned in connexion with the Torah by the eighth- 
century prophets of Israel and Judah. They used the word ‘torah’ as a 
name for their own utterances.’ The first authority to ascribe the 
authorship of the Torah to Moses was Ezra, who went on his mission 
from Babylonia to Judses in either 458 or 4973.07 The canon of the 
‘Torah was probably not fixed and closed till after the Romano-Jewish 
war of A.D. 66-70." The composition of the whole corpus of authorita- 
tive Jewish religious literature, from the earliest strata of the Torah 
to the final form of the Babylonian Talmud, was a long-drawn-out 
rocess. Its time-span may be not less than fourteen hundred years 
peret bonds 
Tt would be surprising if, in the course of this long period, there had 
been no changes in the religious conceptions, outlook, and beliefs of 
the Isralites and their Jewish heirs. In truth, there were great and con- 
‘tinuous changes from the days of the eighth-century prophets onwards; 


the changes introduced by the Pre-Exilic prophets themselves were 
both revol and creative; the subsequent changes associated with 
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thirteenth century B.C., is not only irreconcilable with the historical 
evidence; it makes the course of Israelite and Jewish history since that 
date unintelligible. Accordingly, we must put this official Jewish thesis 
out of our minds in considering the question whether the civilization 
that emerged in Syria after the dust of this Völkerwanderung had 
settled was multiple or unitary. 

‘There are at least three cogent pieces of evidence which indicate that, 
whatever may have happened to the Aramaeans, Philistines, and Hittites 
after their settlement in Syria at this time, the Israelites, at any rate, 
mixed with the older inhabitants of the country that they occupied. In 
the first place the Israelites went over from a nomadic or semi-nomadie 
way of life to agriculture; and, since agriculture was (and, even now, to 
some extent still is) a religious activity as well as an economic one, they 
adopted the indigenous agricultural religious rites and festivals. Since 
the earliest times after the Israelites’ settlement to which their own 
historical records go back, we find this Canaanite religious practice 
associated with the worship of the god Yahweh! which, according to 
their tradition, they brought in with them. In the second place the 
Israelites took to speaking the indigenous Canaanite language,? and this 
so rapidly that, perhaps before the end of the tenth century B.C., they 
were already writing magnificent literary works in the borrowed lan- 
guage that, in virtue of these monuments of it, we call ‘Hebrew’. This 

and thorough change of language indicates that the settlers and the 
early generations of their descendants must have made a frequent 
practice of marrying Canaanite women. In the third place the Israelites 
acquired the physiognomy that is now associated with Jews in Western 
minds, though iris at leas as characteristic of present-day Armenians 
and Anatolian Turks, and also of the Assyrians in the first half of the last 
millennium ».c. as these have portrayed themselves on bas reliefs and 
in statues. Neither the Assyrians nor the Jews’ forefathers, the people of 
Judah, can have brought this physiognomy with them from their original 
home in Arabia; for the characteristic physiognomy of the present-day 
Semitie-peaking inhabitants of Arabia is not ‘Jewish’ but Mediter- 
ranean. The people of Judah must have acquired the ‘Jewish’ physio- 
gnomy in Palestine, after their settlement there; and this acquisition 
? See Oesterley and Robinson: A History of Lael, vol i, pp. 167-8. 
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of an exotic physiognomy is another indication of inter-marriage with 
older elements in ulation that had come in, not from Arabia, 
But from what is now Eastern Turkey. We know of two waves of im- 

gration that had entered Syria from the north before the Israelites’ 
arrival there: a Hurrian wave in the eighteenth or seventeenth century 
3.6 and a Hittite wave in the fourteenth century, The Hurrian wave 
was evidently a big one? and the subsequent Hittite wave was rein- 
forced, soon after the Israelites’ arrival, by Hittite refugees driven out 
of Anatolia by the ‘Sea Peoples’ who had overthrown the Khatti Empire 
and by the Phrygians who had flooded into Anatolia in the Sea Peoples 
wake, A memory of the Israelite settlers’ racial fusion, in Palestine, 
with Amorites and Hittites is preserved in Ezekiel's taunt: ‘the 
 Amorite was thy father, and thy mother was a Hittite. 

Let us now try to look without Jewish- Christin prepossessons, at 
the course of history in Syria from the time of the Vélkerwanderung 
of the Aramaeans and Hebrews and Philistines’ down to the later 
decades of the eighth century 3.c., when the majority of the Syrian 
quis west of Euphrates were extinguished as those cast of the river had 
been in the ninth century, by the Assyrians. We shall find that the plot 
of the historical drama during this period is the same in Syria as in the 
contemporary Hellenic World. In a world in which society has been 
broken up, and civilization set back, by the impact of the Volkerwan- 
derung, à new social unity and a new civilization emerge. ‘The main 
source of both is the remnant of a previous society that has survived the 
devastating experience of being invaded and overrun and has salvaged 
‘enough of its cultural heritage to provide the nucleus for the creation 
of a new culture which is the common achievement and possession of 
all elements, old and new, in the population. 

Albright points out that there was a major break in the continuity 
of Canaanite history in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries Bc. Within 
a span of only fifty years (? circa 1230-1180 .c.), the Canaanites lost 
over nine-tenths of their former territory to the Aramacans, Hebrews, 
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and Philistines.! There was a sharp decline in material culture;? and the 
Canaanite language did not come out unscathed. The case-endings, 
which are intact in the Ugaritic literature of the fourteenth century B.C., 
were being lost in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries, on the evidence 
of Phoenician inscriptions of that age. The language is without case- 
endings in the earliest monuments of Israelitish literature? The effects 
of the inroads of new-comers into Syria were thus disruptive. But they 
were not more disruptive than the efects of the contemporary upheaval 
in the Aegean World. Here, too, the previous population—in this case, 
the Greek-speaking participants in the Mycenaean Civilization—was 
dispossessed and uprooted on the grand seal. Luvian-speaking Carians 
—jetsam from the same shattered World as the Hittite refugees 
in Syria—broke their way into the Aegean basin from the north-east. 
A far larger wave of North-West-Greek-speaking barbarians washed 
across Continental European Greece and on overseas as far as Crete 
and Rhodes. On the European mainland, the descendants of the earlier 
Greck-speaking stratum preserved their independence in only a few 
pockets of territory: Arcadian. rs in the central highlands of the 
Peloponnese and in Triphylia; Aeolic-speakers in Boeotia and Thessaly 
Tonic-speakers in Attica. It was no consolation for them that the b 
barian invaders from the north-west spoke a dialect of their own Greek 
tongue, any more than it was a consolation for their Canaanite com- 
panions in misfortune that the Hebrew and the Aramaean barbarian 
invaders of Syria spoke a language that, like Canaanite, was Semitic. 
Yet, in Syria and in the Aegean alike, society recovered from the 
shock and a new civilization eventually blossomed. 

Albright holds* that the unsubmerged minority of the Canaanites was 
already rallying in the twelfth century s.c. Still more important, possibly, 
was the influence of a Canaanite majority that had been subjugated but 
had not been exterminated. The genocide committed by the new- 
comers may not have been extensive. The Israelites, for instance, 

1 W. F. Albright: Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 4th ed., pp. 68-69. Pre- 
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settled west of Jordan, largely in territory—the hill country of Ephraim 
—that had previously been only thinly occupied. The recent invention 
of waterproof plaster lining for cisterns enabled them to settle wherever 
there was rainfall, whereas, before this invention, settlements had 
necessarily been confined to the neighbourhood of springs and rivers." 

‘Thus the now dominant Hebrews came to live side by side with the 
conquered Canaanites. The two peoples were intermingled geographic- 
ally at close quarters; and this favoured both racial and cultural fusion. 
‘Progress was made through a gradual assimilation, not through mili 
tary conquest." Canaanite cities came to be incorporated in Israelite 
tribes. Shechem,? Hepher, Tirzah, Zaphron, and the four towns of the 
Gibeonite confederacy are examples. At the time of the war, com- 
memorated in the Song of Deborah, between a muster of Israelite tribes 
and a league of Canaanite city-states in the plain of Jezreel, this stretch 
of fertile agricultural land had not yet lost its independence; and the 
contemporary Israelite poem, which celebrates Israel's victory and the 
Canaanite leader Sisera's death, does not claim that, as a result of this 
victory, the plain fell into the Israelites’ hands. The Philistines held it for 
a time in the eleventh century B.C. Yet, by the date of Israel's secession 
from Judah in 936 2.c., this enclave of Canaanite territory was, 
apparently, already incorporated in Israel, and one of the capitals of the 
new kingdom, Jezreel, was situated there. 

‘The latest and most momentous instance of the incorporation of a 
Canaanite city in a Hebrew state was the annexation of the Jebusite 
city-state of Jerusalem to the Kingdom of Judah by David at some date 
early in the tenth century B.c. David not only made this Canaanite city 
the political capital of a Hebrew state whose frontiers he eventually 
carried southward to the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah and northward to 
the Bagi and the oasis of Damascus. He also made it the central shrine 
for the worship of Yahweh in his dominions. He gave this privileged 
status to Jerusalem deliberately, just because it was a piece of Canaanite 
neutral ground between Judah and Israel ‘On the distaff side the 
House of David was . . . shot through with pagan elements." In 
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936 3.0. the House of David lost all its northern dominions to within 
a few miles’ distance of Jerusalem itself. But Jerusalem remained the 
religious as well as the political capital of Judah for 350 years after that 

though it was not till 621 B.C. that Jerusalem was given the privi- 


lege of being the only place in Judah where the public worship of 
Yahweh could thenceforth be performed legitimately, the native 
Jebustes and their ancestral religion must have been having a profound 


Aramaean state Ya'udi (Sam’al) was an enclave established in the heart 
of the Syrian Hittites’ domain. The Aramaeans also supplanted the 
Hittites at Hamath shortly before 1000 B.c. But, in both Ya'udi and at 
Hamath, the Hittite culture 


Jordanian Syria from the south, while the Ya'udiaplinter entered 
it from the west, on the northernmost wing of a group of tribes whose 
southernmost wing was Benjamin,* from whom Judah was insulated 
by the Canaanite stronghold Jerusalem until its capture by David in the 
tenth century 8.c. If this explanation of the resemblance between the 
two names Ya'udi and Judah is correct, it tells against Robinson's 
conjectures that Judah was a Canaanite people that was eventually 
admitted to membership of the Israelite amphictyony after having 
been converted to the worship of Yahweh by Kenite and Kenizzite 
Yahweh-worshippers who had seeped into Judah from the south. 
H. H. Rowley's view that Judah was an originally Hebrew people that 
had fused with a previous Canaanite population seems more credible in 
the light of the existence, at the opposite end of Cis-Euphratean Syria, 
of an Aramaic-speaking Ya'udi that is proved by archaeological evidence 
to have fused with the local Hittite population there. 

Rowley and Robinson both hold that the fusion between native 
Canaanite elements and immigrant elements in Judah, and the sub- 
sequent association of Judah with Israel, were promoted by the pressure 
of the Philistines in the eleventh century. And threats from common 
‘enemies seem to have been a major factor in producing fusion in other 
cases too. “The Book of Judges makes it clear that it was not by defeating 

1 Albright: Prom the Stone Age to Christianity, and ed. p. 2 
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the Canaanites, but by defending them, that Israel obtained a dominant 
position in Palestine." The common enemy in this chapter of history 
‘was the Nomad peoples who were now trying to force their way into 
Palestine at the Israelites’ heels. In the period following the end of the 
Hebrew Aramacan Völkerwanderung the Ieraelies were in danger of 
suffering the fate of being invaded and overrun that they had inflicted on 
the Canaanites*—the more so because the domestication of the camel 
had given the Israelites’ successors on the North Arabian steppe a new 
weapon that the Israelites themselves had never possessed. The Israel- 
ites, before becoming peasants, had been mere ass-nomads without 
prestige) The first recorded eruption of camel-nomads out of the 
desert into the sown is a Midianite raid on Palestine in the early 
eleventh century 3.c.‘ In the next chapter of history in Syria the 

re from the Philistines, that fused Judah into a unity and pushed 
Fier into association with Israel led her war-lord David? to make an 
aliance with ‘Tyre In the ninth century the pressure from the 
‘Assyrians moved Tyre and the Kingdom of Israel to make a similar 
alliance and to cement it by a royal mariage (Abab and Jezebel)? The 
extensive, though ephemeral, coalitions of Syrian states against Assyria 
have been noticed already.* 

In these conducive circumstances the intercourse between the dif- 
ferent local peoples in Syria became both more intensive and more 
intimate in all the main fields of social and cultural activity. The local 
princes and their professional officials and officers might go to war with 
each other besides fighting side by side against common enemies; 
but all the time they were evidently on familiar terms with cach other, 
and this familiarity was not confined to the diplomatic level. Before 
David made his political treaty with Tyre, the north-western Israelite 
tribes in the highlands of Galilee may already have been finding an 
economic outlet in Phoenicia. The Song of Deborah chides Dan for 
staying on board ship and Asher for sitting on the sea-shore instead of 
responding to the call to arms against Sisera.? Solomon and Hiram 
went into partnership in maritime ventures in the Indian Ocean."® In 
ninth-century treaties between the states of Damascus and Israel it 
was stipulated by the state which momentarily had the upper hand that 
the weaker contracting party should assign a quarter in its capital city 
to the stronger party's merchants. Solomon's temple at Jerusalem and 
the works of art with which it was adorned were made for him by Phoeni- 
Ra C dues eriden ce Baba wi Eextoyed four ties between 
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cian craftsmen lent by Hiram.! And ‘Israelite art, from the ninth to the 
early sixth century ».c., reflects a stage of Phoenician art during which 
the latter was diffused throughout the Mediterranean, transforming 
Greek art completely.'* 

We can follow the process of fusion in the field of language and litera- 
ture too. The Hebrews (including the Moabites) adopted not only the 
Canaanite language but also the Phoenician alphabet for writing it. 
‘The Aramaeans kept their own language; but they too borrowed the 
Phoenician alphabet and adapted it to Aramaic by using four of the 
Phoenician consonants to stand for vowels as well? The discovery of 
the Ugarit texts shows that the Biblical Psalms, whatever their date, are 
indebted to a Phoenician hymnology that had a long tradition behind 
itt The Phoenicians also seem likely to have been the intermedi- 
aries through whom some of the Egyptian proverbs of Amenemope 
found their way into the Biblical Book of Proverbs almost verbatim. 
And the Canaanite origin of chapters vili-ix of the Book of Proverbs, 
on the theme of Wisdom, is attested by echoes here of themes in the 
Phoenician literature disinterred at Ugarit. The Sumero-Akkadian 
story of the creation of the World must have found its way to Palestine. 
long before the Israelites’ advent there, and must have been learnt by 
them from the Canaanites on whom they imposed themselves.” Canaanite 
elements have not been detected in the eighth-century B.C. prophetic 
literature of Israel and Judah. But they reappear thereafter.? "There is 
a veritable flood of allusions to Canaanite (Phoenician) literature in 
Hebrew works composed between the seventh and the third century 
2.9: e. in Job, Deutero-Isaiah, Proverbs, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, the 
Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Jubilees, and part of Daniel. Albright sees 
in this a consequence of a Phoenician literary renaissance associated 
with the name of Sanchuniathon—a Phoenician historian whose date, 
in Albright's belief, is either the seventh or the sixth centu: (um 

Robinson holds! that the Israelites also acquired the ‘Mosaic’ Law 
from the same source at the same stage in their history. 


‘Not only are many of the laws designed for an agricultural and com- 
mercial community, and none of them confined to a nomad tribe, but they 
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closely resemble that type of code which we know to have been generally 
current in Western Asia. Four forms are known: a fragmentary Sumerian 
code, that of Hammurabi, proper to Babylonia, an Assyrian code, and 
Hittite code." . . . A comparison of these with the Israelite code shows that 
they cannot be independent of each other.* . . . [But] none of them is 
directly derived from one of the others.? . . . As compared with the other 
codes, those of Israel were closely adapted to an agricultural community 
rather than to a commercial people.'* 


This brings us to the crucial and controversial question whether the 
religion of Israel and Judah, in the age between the immigrant peoples? 
settlement on the land as cultivators and the rise of the revolutior 
prophets about half-way through the eighth century B.C., differed in 
any significant way from the religion of the other contemporary com- 
munities in Syria. If a pilgrim from Ya'udi or Hamath or Damascus 
had visited a tenth-century or ninth-century rural shrine in Israel, or, 
a fortiori, the temple at Jerusalem that had been built and furnished for 
Solomon by Tyrian artificers, would he have been conscious of any 
striking contrast with the shrines of his own country? The accounts, in 
the Second Book of Kings, of the successive purges of Solomon's 
Temple by Hezekiah’ in 705 B.C. and by Josiahf in 621 s.c. show that, 
down to Hezekiah’s time, the brazen serpent Nehushtan had held its 
own in the sanctuary of Jerusalem side by side with Yahweh's ark, and 
that in Josiah’s time Yahweh shared the temple with the god Baal, the 
goddess Ashera (whose symbol Hezekiah was said to have cut down), 
and the heavenly bodies—in particular the Sun, to whom chariots and 
horses were dedicated there aa votive offerings. In Gat a.c. the temple 
at Jerusalem also housed consecrated prostitutes, male as well as female;? 
and in the valley of Hinnom, below Jerusalem on the city's south side, 
was a 'tophet" where children were sacrificed by being burnt alive'—a 
cult to which the Carthaginians, too, were addicted. 

Ritual prostitution was an agricultural fertility rite which was 
common to Syria and the Sumero-Akkadian World; and it may have 
come to Syria from there. Human sacrifice was an atrocity of Syria's 
own.’ If it had ever been practised in Sumer and Akkad or in Egypt, it 
yas extinct there in historical times. The Assyrians were innocent of it. 
‘The slaughter and torture of which they were guilty had no religious 
sanction or excuse. In the Syriac World, both at home and overseas, 
human sacrifice was practised as a last resort in a public In the 
ninth century B.c. King Mesha of Moab sacrificed his eldest son on the 
wall of his capital city when the combined forces of Israel, Judah, and 
Edom were at the gates. In similar circumstances King Ahaz of 
Judah ‘caused his son to pass through the fire"! when Jerusalem was 
being besieged by the combined forces of Damascus and Israel in the 
eighth century. King Manasseh of Judah—Hezekiah’s son and Josiah’s 
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grandfather—'made his son to pass through the fire”! without, as far as 
we know, having Mesha’s and Ahaz’s occasion for performing the rite. 

"The Torah as we have it today has been edited and re-edited to make 
it conform with successive phases through which religion passed in 
Judah and in the subsequent Jewish diaspord in and ete eighth 
century s.c. Hence the recorded identification of Yahweh with other 
gods, and association of other gods with him, are represented in retro- 
spect as having been lapses from a previous strict Mosaic monotheism, 
while purges such as Hezekiah’s and Josiah's are represented as havin 
been reformations. Considering that syncretism and polytheism seem to 
have been the normal practice in Israel and Judah, as well as in other 
Syriac communities, in this age, it might be nearer to the historical truth 
to think of Hezekiah and Josiah as having been iconoclastic innovators, 
and of Manasseh and Amon as having been pious conservatives. At any 
rate, this is how these posthumously anathematized religious reac- 
tionaries must have appeared to themselves; and they had history on 
their side. Among the theophoric names given to members of Saul’s and 
David's families, there were names compounded with ‘Baal’ as well as 
names compounded with Yahweh.? On the other hand, ‘Yahweh’, not 
“Baal, was the god-compound in the names of all the three children of 
Abab,* the King of Israel who tolerated his Tyrian wife's propagation 
in his kingdom of the cult of her own national god. Ahab evidently did 
not agree with Elijah thet, in showing this tolerance to Melkart, he was 
being disloyal to Yahweh, Of the personal names inscribed on ostraka 
found at Samaria and dating from the years 778-770 B.C., the ratio of 
personal names compounded with ‘Yahweh’ to those com ie 

Baal’ is x1:7.5 Conversely, names compounded with "Yahwel 

in kingdoms in which Yahweh was not the national god. An Aziuhu 
king of Ya'udi, who figures in the Assyrian records in the years 740- 
738 B.C., is an Azariah, but his kingdom is not Judah but Sam’al.® A 
King of Hamath who was fia alive by Sargon in 720 B.c. bore the 
name of Yahu-bi'di llu-bi'di)? Azriyahu's contemporary and 
neighbour, King Bar- Gh of Katka, may also have borne the mark 
of Yahweh in the second half of his name. Already in the tenth century 
B.C. the son of David's friend King To'i of Hamath had borne the name 
Joram. 

‘At this stage of religious development it was natural that the peoples 
of Syria, including ‘tase that were Yahwehcworshipper, should cach 
tolerate and even welcome the association of its neighbour's gods with 
its own pi i god, so long as the national god's primacy on his own 
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ground was not challenged. Subject to this, it was felt to be prudent to 
Conciliate the neighbours’ gods, since all agreed in believing, not merely 
in the existence of each local god, but in the potency of each of them 
in his own national domain, The Yahweh-worshipping besiegers of 
-Hareseth evidently believed in the potency of Chemosh within the 
frontiers of Moab; for Mesha's counter-move of conjuring Chemosh 
by the sacrifice of his eldest son caused them to beat a hasty retreat in 
the belief that Mesha’s action had been efficacious in calling down on 
them Chemosh's wrath.! This is surely the light in which we have to 
interpret Elijah’s opposition in Israel to the Tyrian queen Jezebel's 
attempt to impose her national god Melkart on her husband's Yahweh- 
‘worshipping subjects, and the subsequent revolution in which Jehu 
stamped out the Tyrian cult by ruthless massacres. Seen in retrospect 
through Jewish eyes, this counter-movement was interpreted as a 
return to a temporarily compromised Mosaic monotheism. Probably 
it would be nearer the truth to see in it an outbreak of national chauvin- 
ism of the kind that, at Athens in 399 B.C., inspired the prosecution of 
Socrates on a charge of addiction to new gods, and that repeatedly 
inspired the Roman Government to purge Rome and her territory of 
foreign cults. If an Israelite queen, married to a Tyrian king, had tried 
to impose the cult of Yahweh on her husband's Melkart-worshipping 

Subjetts we may guess that she would have roused a Tyrian Eljh and 

rian Jehu to action. 

Moreover, the issue that was fought out in Israel on this historic 
‘occasion was not simply one between Yahweh and Melkart; it was also 
n issue between Yahweh and Yahweh. The Yahweh of Jezreel might 
perhaps have co-existed amicably with Melkart; for this Yahweb, like 
Melkart, was the god of an agricultural and urban people. He and 
Melkart alike were d by a Yahweh from Israel's still semi-nomad 
desert fringe, which was the homeland of both Elijah and Jonadab, 
"The struggle between the contending ois was an expression of the 
semi-nomad Gileadites’ revolt against the process of settlement on the 
land and in the cities that had been transforming Israel west of Jordan at 
an accelerating pace.* The Gileadite form of Yahweh-worship that now 
temporarily triumphed was provincial, fanatical, and archaistic; but 
there is no evidence that it was monotheistic in the eventual Jewish sense 
of the word. 

In Jewish and Christian minds today prophets are associated particu- 
Jarly with Tare and Judah, but this isnot warranted by the evidence. 

n the history of Israel ts ir first recorded appearance 
about half-way through the eleventh century Bc. ss band of devotees 
falling into infectious ecstasies. Saul caught the infection from a band 
with which he fell in on the first day of his political career; and he 
remained prone to prophetic fits for the rest of his life; but the pheno- 
menon was not justa local one, Ataboutthe same date an Egyptian envoy, 
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Wen Amon, came across the same phenomenon at Byblos." Anatolia 
may have been the source from which Syria acquired the institution of 
congregational ecstatic prophesying + Atany rate, in Anatolia thisinsitu~ 
tion has a long history. In the Hellenic Age it is represented there by the 
bandsof ‘galli who were devotees of the goddess Cybele; in the Christian 
Age by the Montanists; in the Islamic Age by the Mevlevi dervishes, 
who carried on this ancient Anatolian tradition on its native ground till 
A.D. 1925, when the Islamic religious orders were suppressed in Turkey.? 

In Syria in the ninth century B.C. we find ecstatic prophets still 
operating in bands—by this date more or less under royal control. 
Ahab has his band of prophets of Yahweh;* Jezebel has her band of 
prophets of Baal. But at this stage individual prophets stand out from 
fhe mass—for instance, Micsiah, Elijah, and Elisha in Israel—and these 
engage in politics as independent and redoubtable powers. Was this 
second phase in the tentem of the prophet confined to Israel? We do 
not hear, in the Israelite scriptures, of individual prophets who were 
Tyrians ‘or Damascenes. But the argumentum ex silentio is hazardous 
where one party has monopolized the telling of the story. It is more 
prudent to suspend judgement in the expectation that the Israelite 
‘scriptural monopoly may one day be broken, in this chapter too, by the 
progress of archaeological discovery. The Israelite scriptures themselves. 
testify that Elisha, at any rate, did not confine his activities to his own 
country. According to this testimony, Elisha engineered a political 
revolution in Damascus before engineering one in Israel. The usurper 
Hazael as well as the usurper Jehu is said to have committed his act of 
high treason at Elisha’s instigation. In the next phase, too, the prophets 
played their parts on an international stage. When Amos of Tekoa made 
his pronunciamiento circa 760 B.C., he made it in Israel, which was a 
bigger forum than his native Judah. 

'rophets, as well as courtiers, craftsmen, and traders, felt themselves 
at home in any of the statelets among which the Syrian World was 
divided politically, 

"Except for the Philistines, all the tribes and princedoms involved 
recognised a certain kinship one with another, though only two had the 
uniting bond of a common worship. Damascus, Israel, Judah, Ammon, 
Moab, and Edom all belonged to much the same racial group, and the 
traditions preserved in Israel . . . asserted a common ancestry for all." 

On the eve of the Assyrian conquest of Syria west of Euphrates, King 
Bar-Ga'yah of Katka made an anti-Assyrian treaty with ‘all Aram’. This 
phrase 
‘denotes the Aramaean states collectively. Notwithstanding the looseness 
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of the links between them and notwithstanding their mutual conflicts, 
these states retained a certain consciousness of their community, both 
racial and political. In grave circumstances they instinctively came to- 
‘gether to present a common front,'t 


Thus in the Syriac World during its five centuries of political inde- 
pendence the prevailing social and cultural tendency was already the 
movement towards fusion that subsequently went with a run after the 
local political barriers to it had been swept away by the Assyrians. The 
subsequent process of standardization, in which the most impressive 
single development was the triumphal progres of the Aramaic hin 
ad already been foreshadowed in the icy of the preceding age, 
and it merely carried this tendency towards its logical conclusion. 
"The deportees from the Kingdom of Israel went the whole way. In 
exile they lost their distinctive communal identity completely and once 
for all. So too, we may guess, did those Judahite refugees in Egypt who 
saw in the liquidation of the Kingdom of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar a 
retribution for their neglect, not of Yahweh, but of the Queen of Heaven, 
The ly rejected Jeremniah’s thesis that their apostasy from Yahweh 
had been the cause of Judah’s national disaster, and they were unmoved 
by the prophet’s threat that, if they remained obdurate, another stroke 
of Yahweh's vengeance would overtake them in their Egyptian asylum. 
‘The lesson that these Judahites had learnt from the disaster was to 
beware of ever neglecting the Queen of Heaven again.* In this case we 
have no information about the sequel; but the Aramaic documents, 
dating from the fifth century B.c., which give us a glimpse of the life and 
outlook of a Judaco-Aramaean military colony at Elephantiné in Upper 
under the Achaemenian regime, enable us to catch another ex- 
patriated Syriac community at a point part way along the road that the 
deportees from Israel undoubtedly travelled to the end. This colonial 
Jewish community followed Solomon, Ahab, Athaliah, and Manasseh 
in feeling it no disloyalty to Yahweh to associate other gods with him. 
Out of a fund of 628 (or 626) shekels collected by the colonists in 4r9B.c., 
246 shekels were allocated to Yahweh, 140 to Eshem Bethel, and 240 to 
‘Anath Bethel Here we see a new cult arising within Yahweh's own 
domain. Archaeological investigation has shown that the sanctuary at 
Bethel was prosperous in the sixth century B.c.; and, though it was 
burned down towards the end of the Neobabylonian period,* the cult, 
"which found a secondary focus in Babylonia, attained its maximum. 
diffusion in the fifth century 2.c.* Theophoric names containing ‘Bethe!’ 
as one of their components begin to appear about 600 1. They are 
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all either Aramaic or Neobabylonian, and none are earlier than the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar." 

In the former territory of Judah the peasantry, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had not uprooted, started on the same road, and their drift 
towards fusion was not reversed by the return of a batch of exiles imme- 
diately after the fall of the Neobabylonian Empire. It needed the sub- 
sequent missions of Nehemiah and Ezra, backed by the Achaemenian 
Imperial Government's authority, to make them ruefully conform to 
the new ideals of monotheism and nationalism that had been conceived 
in adversity by the diaspord in Babylonia. An effective agency of 
religious fusion between the un-uprooted Judaeans and their Palestinian 
neighbours had been intermarriage. The foreign wives were carriers of 
their ancestral religions. The Babylonian Jewish innovators closed this 
avenue to fusion by insisting on the dissolution of mixed marriages and 
prohibiting them for the future. This was a high price to pay for satisfy- 
ing the requirements of a new- orthodoxy; and the Judaean 
peasentry's reluctant submission did not save these authentic heirs of 
the defunct Kingdom of Judah from being written off by the Babylonian 
Jewish puritans as ‘the people of the land’ (‘am ha-aretz)—a label which 
carried the contemptuous connotation of the English word ‘natives’.* 

‘The revolutionary social and religious ideals that the Babylonian 
Jewish diasporá thus imposed on Judaea were partly the product of an 
‘unusual response that this particular uprooted community had made to 
the experience of deportation. Other deported Syriac communities had 
bowed to fate and had reconciled themselves to being assimilated. The 
Jewish diasporá had been peculiar in determining to maintain its dis- 
tinctive communal identity in circumstances in which most of its fellow 
deportees had felt assimilation to be inevitable. This exceptional Jewish 
reaction is partiy accounted for by the exceptional history of Judah in 
the preceding age of Assyrian and Neobabylonian militarism. ‘The states 
of Damascus and Israel had been wiped off the map, and the social 
structure of their people had been broken up, within thirty or forty years 
of the first appearance of prophets of a new kind, whose first representa- 
tive had been Amos. The state of Judah had survived for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years longer, and a succession of great prophets had 
arisen within her borders before she, in her urn, was gleichgeschaltet. 

‘The prophets of this third kind were politicians, like Elijah and 
Elisha. Unlike these predecessors of theirs, they were also social re- 
formers. But their distinctive and revolutionary new departure was their 
new vision of the nature and the potency of Judah's national god Yab- 
weh. They started a spiritual and intellectual revolution which was to 
end in a conception of this national god of Judah and Israel as being also 
the only true god in the Universe? and as being righteous and loving, 
not capricious and violent-tempered.* While the prophets of Amos’ line. 
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lived and while the Kingdom of Judah lasted, these prophets’ words— 
political, ethical, and religious—mostly fell on deaf ears. But, unlike 
their predecessors, they put their oracles in writing; and the written 
word made its effect posthumously, The sixth- century Jewish deportes 
to Babylonia had to leave behind them the ruins of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, as well as their houses and fields. Their chief portable treasure 
was their books, and these, including the books of the Prophets, fructi- 
fied in exile." 

“Thus, from the time of the loss of political independence onwards, the 
Syriac Civilization did divide into two streams. There was a stream 
heading towards nationalism and monotheism, and a stream heading 
towards social and cultural fusion and religious syncretism. Both 
streams flowed from a common fount. Their common source was the 
unitary culture which had developed in Syria during the preceding five 
centuries. In the subsequent Achaemenian Age the stream represented 
by the Jewish diasporá was a mere trickle, while the stream represented 
by the Aramaic koiné was a flood. Yet at the present day the only sur- 
viving representatives of the Syriac Civilization of the first half of the 
last millennium B.c. are the Jews and the Samaritans. This historical 
questions: How widely did the flood of the 
tion spread, and when and why did it lose 


6, THE EXTENT OF THE SYRIAC SOCIETY'S CULTURAL EXPANSION 
AFTER THE LOSS OF POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 


In a previous section of this chapter? we have noticed that, after the 
states of the Syriac World had been overthrown, and their territories 
annexed, by the Assyrian and Neobabylonian empires, the Aramaic 
language and alphabet rapidly gained ground at the expense of cunei- 
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form and Akkadian. The cuneiform script had fallen completely out of 
use before the end of the first century of the Christian Era, and, long 
before that, the Akkadian language conveyed in it must have passed out 
of ordinary currency and have lingered on only as a learned langu: 
mastered by a few specialists. In fact the Syriac Civilization had ab- 
sorbed and supplanted the 3,000-years-old civilization of Sumer and 
Akkad and Babylon and Assyria. 

This was an impressive feat of cultural assimilation; but there are 
several obvious factors that, between them, go some way towards 
accounting for it. Aramaic-speaking peoples had encircled Babylonia as 
long ago as the time of the Volkerwandering at the turn ofthe second 
and the last millennium ».c. The Aramaeans themselves, as we have 
noticed," had pushed their way into the steppe-country, north-east of 
Babylonia, between the River Tigris and the Iranian plateau; their 
Chaldaean kinsmen had established themselves on Babylonia's southern 
fringe? And this Aramaic-speaking population in the Sumero-Akkadian 
World was reinforced, from the ninth century s.c. onwards, by Assyrian 
conquests and deportations of Aramaean peoples. Moreover, the Ak- 
kadian language, which had driven Sumerian out of ordinary currency, 
even in Sumer Laeli, before the age of Hammurabi, was a language of 
the same Semitic family as Aramaic, so that it was comparatively easy 
for Akkadian-speakers to acquire a sister Semitic dialect. As for the 
Aramaic alphabet, it was attractive because of its enormous superiority 
over cuneiform in both simplicity and clarity. 

"These propitious circumstances go far towards explaining the Syriac 
Civilization’s success in swamping and assimilating the Sumero-Ak- 
kadian Civilization. Tts feat of drawing the Iranian peoples, too, into its 
sphere of influence is more remarkable. The Iranian languages—belong- 
ing, as they do, not to the Semitic, but to the Indo-European family— 
were no more akin to Aramaic than the Sumerian language was. The 
Iranian plateau and the Oxus-Jaxartes basin, which were the homelands 
of the non-Nomadic Iranian peoples, were more remote hically 
from the heart of the Syriac World than Babylonia and Assyria were. 
Moreover, Babylonia and Assyria lay between Iran and Syria; and 
the Sumero-Akkadian Civilization of these countries was the 
ion with which the Iranians came into contact while they 
were still impressionable semi-barbarians. Both the geographical proxi- 
mity of the Sumero-Akkadian Society and the prestige that it had 
acquired in virtue of its antiquity gave it a unique opportunity for con- 
verting the Iranians and so perhaps saving itself, through this eastern 
reinforcement, from succumbing to the Syriac Civilization that was 
expanding at its expense from the west. The Sumero-Akkadian Civiliza- 
tion did impress and influence the Iranians at their first contact with it. 
But they afterwards transferred their cultural allegiance to the more vital 
and more convenient Syriac Civilization in its Post-Assyrian Aramaic 
dress; and this change in the Iranians’ cultural orientation expanded the 
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Syriac Civilization's cultural domain eastwards as far as Western India 
and Central Asia. i 

In geographical terms the Achaemenian Persian Empire was, as we 
have now noted,‘ one representative of a long series of universal states, 
beginning with the empire of the dynasty of Agade (circa 2360-2180 
2.6), that were based on the alluvial basin of the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates. In terms both of economics and of communications the 
Achaemenian Empire was the heir of the Neobabylonian Empire rather 
than of the Median Empire. Though it dwarfed the Ncobabylonian 
Empire in its total area, Babylonia was its main source of supply, and 
was also the centre from which all its roads radiated. The founders of the 
Achaemenian Empire were naturally conscious of having entered into 
the Sumero-Akkadian Civilization’s political heritage; and their first 
impulse was to adopt the Sumero-Akkadian culture as well. 

For instance, their first experiment in providing their own language 
with a script took the same form as the experiment made in the Phoe- 
nician city of Ugarit eight or nine hundred years earlier. Though the 
Achaemenidae did not adopt the clumsy Sumerian system of writing 
(a system in which some characters were used ideographically and others. 
phonetically side by side), they did use selected cuneiform characters to 
stand for a purely phonetic, and all but alphabetic, syllabary for convey- 
ing the West Iranian (Medo-Persian) language; and their first intention 
seems to have been to give parity of official status to three languages, all 
conveyed in cuneiform characters used in different ways. These original 
three official languages of the Achaemenian Empire were Medo-Persian 

the language of the pair of ruling peoples), Elamite (the language of the 
chief imperial capital, Susa) , and Akkadian (the language of Babylonia, 
the Empire's geographical and economic heart). Darius T's trilingual 
inscription on the cliff-face at Behistan is the chief monument of this 
linguistic policy. Another striking piece of evidence for it is the collec- 
tion of archives, written on clay tablets in the cuneiform script and 
mostly in the Elamite language, that has been disinterred at Persepolis 
—the Persians’ national capital in their own home territory. Yet the 
Medo-Persian syllabary conveyed in cuneiform characters never caught 
on; it seems to have been passing out of use even before the Achaemenian 
Empire was overthrown by Alexander, and it certainly did not survive 
that catastrophe. Soon after, if not simultaneously with, the official 
adoption of the three languages written in cuneiform, the Achaemenian 
authorities gave official currency, as we have seen, to the Aramaic koiné 
written alphabetically on papyrus or on parchment. Apparently Aramaic 
was given this status not only in the Semitic-speaking provinces of the 
Empire, but in all its dominions, including Anatolia and Egypt on the 
west and Iran, the Oxus-Jaxartes basin, and the Panjab on the east. 
With this official backing, the handy Aramaic language and alphabet 
inevitably prevailed over the three official languages conveyed in the 
cumbrous cuneiform script. In thus prevailing, the Aramaic languag 

and alphabet also served as spear-heads which opened the way for the 
Syriac culture to win the allegiance of the Iranian-speaking peoples. 

? On p. 191. 
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"This process of cultural assimilation can be followed in the history of 
the Aramaic language and alphabet on Iranian ground, After the break 
that the Hellenic conquest made in Iranian cultural history, we find the 
Iranian languages being written in variants of the Aramaic alphabet with 
an infusion of Aramaic words that are thought to have been read, not 
phonetically, but as ideograms standing for Iranian words of the same 
meaning, so that the whole text, including this minority of Aramaic 
words in it, would have been read uniformly as Iranian. This system of 
writing seems peculiar, and it seems still more peculiar that there should 
be at least three variants of it, each of which made up its own set of 
Aramaic ideograms differently from, and therefore independently of, 
each of the others. There is northern Pehlevi (Le. Parthian’), which 
must have been the official script and language of the Parthian Empire; 
a southern Pehlevi, which must have been developed in Fars, the Persian 
imperial people's homeland, when this secluded highland country shook 
itself free from Seleucid Macedonian rule; and a Sogdian, which was the 
local form taken by the same peculiar system in the Oxus- Jaxartes basin, 
where it developed on its own lines after this region had been insulated 
politically and culturally from the Iranian plateau as a result of the 
Eurasian Nomad Vélkerwandering in the second century B.c. A bi- 
lingual inscription of the Sasanian Emperor Narse (imperabat A.D. 293— 
302), in which the same text is given in the northern as well as in the 
Southern Pehlevi, has been found at Paikuli on the Great North-East 
Road a short distance north of Qasr ree B 
low are we to in these at st sight ienomena ? 
Dupont Sommer seems to have found the key Tho Anais words used 
as ideograms in texts written in the Aramaic alphabet in these three 
Iranian languages are survivals—the only Post-Achaemenian survivals— 
of the Aramaic koiné that had become the prevailing official language 
of the Achaemenian Empire before its overthrow. Dupont-Sommer 
suggests? that, under the Achaemenian regime, Iranian-speaking im- 
ial officials used to dictate—each in his own Iranian dialect—to 
ilingual secretaries, who translated the Iranian words instantaneously 
into Aramaic and wrote them down in the Aramaic language and 
alphabet. It was not difficult to discover that this convenient alphabet 
would serve equally well for taking down the original Iranian words, 
without these having o be translated into the Aramaic language en route. 
"This simplification of the secretary's task would naturally become the 
ordinary practice in a state in which not only the administrators but the 
Population that they were administering spoke one and the same Iranian 
language and no othe. This was never the situation in the multi-lingual 
Achaemenian Empire; but it was the situation in the independent 
principality of Fars in and after the third century B.C., and likewise in 
the contemporary Parthian Empire before it conquered Babylonia and 
transferred its head to Ctesiphon. This hypothesis of Dupont- 
Sommer's does give a satisfactory explanation of the origin of the Pehlevi 
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and Sogdian scripts in which Iranian languages are written phoneti- 
cally in variants of the Aramaic alphabet, with an admixture of Aramaic 
words apparently used as ideograms for Iranian words. On this interpre- 
tation these Aramaic ideograms are survivals of an original procedure 
in which the whole document would have been recorded in the Aramaic 
koiné, 

Without prejudice to the question of the relation of Islam to the 
Syriac Civilization, we can follow into the Islamic Age the further pro- 
‘gress of the cultural tendency revealed in the method of writing Sogdian 
and Pehlevi. Except for the ideograms in the Aramaic koiné that survived 
in the writing of these Post-Achaernenian languages, the Aramaic koiné 
did not outlast the fall of the Achaemenian Empire. Its role was taken 
over by the Attic Greek koiné in the Achaemenian Empire's Hellenic 
successor-states; and, after the whole of Iran and Babylonia had been 
liberated from Hellenic rule in the second century B.C., South-West 
Asia and Egypt had no lingua franca with the range either of the Aramaic 
or of the Attic hoin£ before that date, until Arabic came to perform the 
old function on the old scale after the reunion of most of the Achaemenian 
Empire's former dominions in the Caliphate. Arabic, like Aramaic, is 
a Semitic language, and the Arabic alphabet, like the ‘square’ alphabet 
now used for writing Hebrew, is a variety of the Aramaic alphabet. The 
overthrow of the Sasanian Persian Empire by the Muslim Arabs made 
another break in Iranian cultural history, comparable in magnitude to 
the break that had been made by the overthrow of the Achaemenian 
Empire by Alexander. Thereafter the New Persian (i.e. Islamic Persian) 
language came to be written, as might be expected, in the Arabic form 
of the Aramaic alphabet in place of the forms used for conveying Pehlevi 
and Sogdian; and, with the Pehlevi and Sogdian alphabets, the Aramaic 
ideogeams dropped out. But this did not mean the end of Semitic in- 
fluence on the Iranian vocabulary. So far from that, the Arabic alphabet 
and Islam, between them, imported into New Persian a vast vocabulary 
of Arabic words; and these unlike the Aramaic words in Pehlevi and 
Sogdian, are not used as ideograms for Iranian words. They are pro- 
nounced in New Persian as they are written, like the French Lat, and 
Greek words in Modern English." Like these, they have half swamped 
the native vocabulary, and all the patriotic endeavours of the New 
Persian purists, from Firdawsi onwards, have not availed to purge this 
Iranian language of its Arabic alloy. 

If the history of the Pehlevi and Sogdian scripts may be taken as an 
indication of the expansion of the Syriac Civilization’s influence over 
the Iranian World, we may next inquire whether this movement, which 
we have now observed in the field of language, can also be detected in 
other fields—for instance, in the field of religion. 

Was the religion founded by Zarathustra an entirely indigenous crea- 
tion of the Iranian World’s, or was Zarathustra inspired, at least in 

some stimulus from outside his own semi-barbarian cultural milieu? 

je question arises because Zarathustra's conception of God and Man 


1 If Modern English were writen on the Pehlevi system, the word written commence’ 
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and of Good and Evil, as revealed in the Gathas, are so lofty, and also so 
abstract, that it is not easy to believe that he could have arrived at them, 
‘unprompted by inspiration from abroad, in the otherwise rustic and un- 
sophisticated social and cultural milieu that the Gathas also reveal to us 
as being Zarathustra’s environment. Moreover, Zarathustra's message, 
like Muhammad’s, seems to have been revolutionary. He rejected, de- 
posed, and renounced his people's traditional pantheon, and substitated 
for it a One True God who is righteous and loving. Whether we classify 
the Zoroastrianism of the Gathas as being monotheistic or as being 
dualistic, it is certainly not either polytheistic or parochial. Whether 
Ahuramazda and his adversary Angramainyush are to be regarded as 
being equals in power or not, the power of each is universal in its range, 
and Angramainyush, as well as Ahuramazda, is a being of a different 
order from the former gods whom Zarathustra degraded to the rank 
of demons. Can this revolutionary universalism, and this ethical inter- 
etation of the nature of absolute Reality, be credited exclusively to 
Zarathustras native genius, or in it reasonable to guess that influences 
from abroad may have played « part in the formation of his ideas and 

ideals 
If Zarathustra is indebted in some measure to foreign religious in- 
fluences, these must have come, not from India, but from the Fertile 
Crescent. His revolution carried Iranian religion in an anti-Indian 
direction. He turned his back on the traditional Irano-Aryan pantheon. 
He saw the godhead as being singular, not plural, and as being righteous, 
not as being the morally indifferent source of Evil as well as Good. This 
was the conception of the godhead towards which the prophets of Israel 
and Judah had to move in the eighth century (though, unlike 
Zarathustra, they did not face the problem of the incompatibility be- 
‘tween divine goodness and divine omnipotence). After the liquidation 
of Israel, the prophets of Judah and their Post-Éxilic Jewish successors 
carried the movement farther till, about half-way through the sixth 
century, on the eve of the establishment of the Achaemenian Empire, 
Deutero-Isaiah attained a vision of Yahweh not only as being righteous 
and loving, but also as being the One True God of the Universe. In 
Deutero-Isaiah’s eyes all other gods were not simply inferior; they were 
non-existent, and the belief in their reality and their efficacy was a de- 
lusion, Is it possible, and, if so, is it probable, that Zarathustra was in- 
spied, if ony indirectly, by this progressive revolution in the concep of 
e godhead in one of the uprooted communities of the Syriac World? 
‘The answer to this question partly depends on the answer that we 
give to another. What were Zarathustra’s place and date? Henning has 
argued convincingly in favour of accepting the Zoroastrian tradition that 
Zarathustra’s ministry had begun 258 years before the coming of Alex- 
ander.* If the second of these two events is equated with the death of the 
last Darius in 330 B.C., we have 588 B.c. as the traditional date of the 
beginning of Zarathustra’s ministry—whether this event is to be equated 
with the date of his receiving his first revelation at the age of thirty, or 
with the date of his first success at the age of forty, or with the date of his 

1 W. B. Henning: Zoroaster, p. 38. 
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conversion of King Viltlspa at the age of forty-two. he year in which 
Zarsthustra's creative ideas were ting would thus be either just 
before or just after 620 2.c: This dating would rule out the identification 
of the Viitispa who was Zarathustra’s royal convert with the one who 
was the father of the Achaemenian Emperor Darius I. Henning points 
out? that the fathers of the two Viktispas had different names, and that 
they came from different families. He suggests that Zarathustra's 
Viltaspa, who is traditionally represented as having had no successors,? 
was the last prince of a Khwarizmian empire that coexisted with the 
‘Median Empire and embraced the Iranian plateau north-east of the 
Caspian Gates (the present-day Khorasan), as well as the Oxus- Jaxartes. 
basin.* Henning conjectures that this Khwarizmian empire was con- 

ered and annexed by Cyrus after he had liquidated the Median, 
Trin, and Neobabylonian empires. 

Henning's dating of Zarathustra's ministry and his location of its field 
are compatible with conjecture of ming that T threw out tentatively in 
my first attempt to identify the yriac Civilization and to ascertain the 
Iranian World's relation to it. I asand that Zarathustra might have 
been influenced by the Israelite deportees who, according to Jewish 
tradition,” were planted by the Assyrians in ‘the cities of the Medes’ 
after the of Samaria and liquidation of the Kingdom of Israel in 
Tus me. These deporteces rom the weit would probably have been 
planted on the Assyrian Empire’s eastern frontier; and, up the Great 
North-East Road, the Assyrian outposts may have been pushed forward, 
at their farthest, as far as Hamadan. 

On Henning’s dating of Zarathustra, the influence of these expatriated 
Israelites would have had more than a century—reckoning from the time 
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of their arrival in Media to the time of Zarathustra’s inspiration—to 
seep into the Iranian countries on the far side of the Caspian Gates; so 
my conjecture is chronologically possible. Its weak point is the doubt 
whether the religion that the Israelite deportees brought away with them 
When the prophetic movement in Israel and Judah was still in its early 
days would have been exalted enough to have been the inspiration of 
Zarathustra's sublime conception of the nature of the godhead. More- 
over, we have to reckon with the possibility that, after 120 years in exile, 
the Israelites marooned in Media may have been on a lower level of 
religious enlightenment in 600 3.c. than their level in 722 B.c. We know 
that they eventually lost their communal identity, and, in the process of 
becoming assimilated to the population among whom they had been 
settled, they presumably relapsed into polytheism sooner or later. It is 
Goncsivable that, by 600 1c» their religion had come to be not unlike 
that of the Judaeo-Aramaean colony at Elephantiné in the fifth century 
B.C., and there would have been no inspiration for Zarathustra in that. 

"There would, of course, have been inspiration for him in the religion 
of Israel and Judah in the form that this eventually took among the 
Judahite deportees in Babylonia. But, if we look in this alternative direc- 
tion for a possible source of Zarathustra’s inspiration, we run into a 
chronological difficulty. In the history of the evolution of the Jewish 
religion we have to come down to Deutero-Isaiah in order to find a 
Jewish prophet whose vision of the nature of God can compare with 
Zarathustra’s. But Deutero-Isaiah must have been only at the beginni 
of his mission by the time when Zarathustra was nearing the end of his. 
If there is any internal evidence in the literary remains of either prophet 
for the transmission of ideas between one and the other, it points to 
Deutero-Isaiah’s having been influenced by Zarathustra and not the 
other way round. Moreover, even if we hold that Deutero-Isaiah 
‘worked in Babylonia and not in Judaea, the distance from Babylon to the 
far side of the Caspian Gates is much greater than the distance from 
Hamadan—even allowing for the improvement in both the speed and 
the security of communications that must have resulted from the politi- 
cal union of Babylonia, Media, and the North-East Iranian countries 
under an all-embracing Pax Achaemenia. 

‘These considerations do not, I think, tell conclusively against the 
possibility that Zarathustra may have been inspired by the prophetic 
movement in Israel through contact with descendants of Israelite de- 
portees. In the case of the Judahite deportees, whose spiritual history 
after their expatriation is recorded in surviving books of theirs, we know 
that the challenge of being uprooted evoked a spiritual response that was 
immediate, | and far-going. Forall that we know, the Israelite de- 
portecs’ undocumented response to the same challenge 150 years earlier 
may have been comparable to the well-known subsequent response 


1 C. F. Whitley: The Balle Age, pp. 144-8, quoting Isaiah xiv. 
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of their Judahite kinsmen and co-religionists, ‘This possibility is not 
incompatible with the known historical fact that the Israclite, unlike 
the Judahite, deportees eventually failed to preserve their communal 
identity, and therefore failed to hand down to posterity any Bailie 
Israelite literature, if there was any. Even if there was none, there 
have been Israelite deportees in the first few generations after the Exil 
whose reaction to the ordeal of expatriation resembled Deutero-Isaiah's 
rather than the Elephantinians’. And, if there were any such forgotten. 
Israelite men of vision marooned on the Median frontier of the Assyrian 
Empire in the seventh century B.C., it was certainly possible for Zara- 
thustra to be influenced by them directly or indirectly. In our present 
ignorance of the Israelite deportees’ history we cannot rule out this 
possibility, any more than we can convert it into a certainty. The ques- 
tion remains an open one, and therefore I neither press nor renounce my 
conjecture that this transmission of influence may have taken place. 
Ido, however, accept A. R. Burn’s criticism that, in previous volumes, 
I have not made enough allowance for the originality of the Iranian 
culture in general and of Zoroastrianism in particular,* and I therefore 
also keep an open mind towards an alternative suggestion that I made 
in the same place? The similarity between Zarathustra's vision and 
Deutero-Isaiah’s can also be explained, not as a result of stimulus 
diffusion in either direction, but 2s a result of independent similar 
reactions to similar experiences. Unlike Syria, and like the Hellenic 
World, the North-East Iranian countries had lain beyond the range of. 
Assyrian militarism. On the other hand they had had a double measure 
of tribulation from the Eurasian Nomad Velkerwandering of the eighth 
and seventh centuries b.c., which had rolled across the Oxus-Jaxartes 


8.c.’,* some two hundred 
fall. By that time Judaism had 

i fs on the fringe of religion— 
for instance, in the field of angelology and demonology,* including the 


Gayomart, Eventually Judaism and Zoroastrianism came also to share 
such crucial doctrines as those of immortality, the Last Judgement,” and 
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each other long before the third century of the Christian Era, when the 
“Iraqi Iranian prophet Mani created a synthetic religion of his own outof. 
elements drawn from Zoroastrianism direct and from Judaism 
through the medium of its daughter religion Christianity. By Mani's 
time the Syriac and Iranian worlds had coalesced on the plane of religion 
a5 well as on the plane of language and script; and at the present day the 
Jewish diasporá in the Christian and Islamic worlds and the Zoroastrian 
diaspord in India are manifestly two specimens of an identical species of 
non-territorial community that has learnt how to preserve its identity 
in an alien social and cultural environment by strictly observing a dis- 
tinctive religious law. 


7. THE DURATION OF THE SYRIAC SOCIETY'S CULTURAL CON- 
TINUITY AFTER ITS LOSS OF POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 


In the present-day Jewish and Zoroastrian communities the Syriac 
Civilization of the age before the Assyrian conquest has living repre- 
sentatives who are linked with it—and linked consciously—by an un- 
broken chain of tradition which these two communities have deliberately 
maintained in a continuous effort to preserve their communal identities. 
On the other hand, all other Syriac communities except this minority 
have lost their identities at some date between the Assyrian conquest and 
the present day. The classic case of this is the disappearance of those 
Israelite kinsmen of the Samaritans whom the Assyrians deported. At 
what point in history are we to place the disappearance of the Syriac 
Society in general, apart from the Samaritans and the Jews? 

‘Our answer to this question will depend on our conception of the 
nature of civilization. Do we see it, with Spengler’s eyes, as being an 
‘unconscious physical life-process? Or do we see it, with Collingwood’s 
eyes, as being a spiritual movement of ideas? Evidently Collingwood's 
conception is more strict and more exacting than Spenglers is. My 
own conception, originally put forward in volume iii of this book? and 

in the present volume, is that a culture is carried by a 
society, and that a society is the common ground between the individual 
fields of action of a number of human beings. Human nature is, no 
doubt, partly subconscious, instinctive, and automatic, but the dis- 
tinctive mark of being human is to will and to plan, and to do this con- 
sciously. My position is thus nearer to Collgmood'e than it is to 
Spengler's, and one of my critics? has shrewdly questioned whether my 
general definition of the nature of human society does not rule out my 
particular reading of the history of the Syriac Society. In the previous 


oe antithesis between these two conceptions is pointed out by Chr, Dawson in 
The Dynamics of Word History, p. 3. 2 
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volumes of this book, I have suggested that the Syriac Society remained 
in being until the decline and fall of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, and that it 
dissolved in the course of the Post-'Abbasid Völkerwanderung (circa 
A.D. 975-1275). Erdmann raises the question whether there was any 
common ground between the fields of action of the adherents of Islam, 
even in the first phase of Islamic history, and the participants in the 
Syriac Society in the Achaemenian and the Pre-Achaemenian Age. Of 
course, neither Erdmann nor anyone else would deny that the Muslims 
are, and always have been, conscious of Islam's continuity with Judaism, 
But the Jews and their predecessors the people of Judah and Isracl are 
only a fraction of the original Syriac World. Are the Muslims also 
conscious of being heirs of the non-Jewish majority of the Syriac 
Society in, let us say, the Achaemenian Age? I agree with Erdmann that, 
when the question is put in these terms, the answer to it is in the 
tive. 
also agree with him in his general contention that ‘common ground’, 
in the sense in which I have used this phrase in my definition of what 
a society is, implies, in the time-dimension, not merely historical con- 
tinuity but a consciousness of it! and a desire and endeavour to preserve 
and hand on the cultural tradition that one is conscious of having 
inherited. The Pharisees were consciously trying to cary out the com- 
mandments of the Torah; the Neoplatonists to be true to Plato's philo- 
sophy; the Egyptians of the Post-Assyrian Age of Beyptiac history to 
follow in the footsteps of their predecessors (they singled out as their 
chief examplars the particularly impressive, butalso particularly ancient, 
worthies of the Ageof the Old Kingdom) 2 The maintenance of tradition 
is not, of course, the same thing as the integral conservation of a past 
state of society and culture. It cannot be, since change is of the essence 
of life. If Plotinus and Plato could have met, Plotinus would not have 
known what to make of his revered master, any more than Plato would 
have known what to make of his devout disciple. All the same, the con- 
tinuity of the history of the Hellenic Civilization between Plato's day and 
Plotinus's is indisputable. Plotinus was not merely aware that Plato had 
casted; he was a diligent reader of Plato's works and a keen student and 
practitioner of his philosophy as he interpreted it. The probability that 
Plotinus’s interpretation would have seemed quaint to Plato if Plato could 
have been cognisant of it does not mean that there had been any break in 
the golden chain of the Platonic tradition. 
is recognizable continuity in the traditions of the Hellenic and the 
Egyptiac societies gives us a standard for testing how long the Syriac 
Society (apart from the invincible Jews and Samaritans) succeeded in 
‘maintaining the continuity of its tradition unbroken, 
Did it maintain it throughout the millennium of the Hellenic Society's 
intrusion on South-West Asia and Egypt? We should have no difficulty 
1 G. R. Wiley and P. Phillips, approaching the same question in regard to the Pre- 
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answering this question if the civilization whose continuity we were 
trying to test were not the Syriac but the Egyptiac. The participants in 
the c Civilization consciously and deliberately kept up 
Egyptiac tradition till they were converted to Christianity. This hap- 
pened between the third and the sixth century of the Christian Era— 
fourth century being the critical one in which, in Egypt, Christianity 
achieved a decisive predominance. Thus the Egyptiac Civilization went 
into dissolution at the same time as the Hellenic, and it succumbed to 
the same solvent. Down to the time when these two civilizations simul- 
taneously disappeared, one of the expressions of an Egyptiac cultural 
consciousness was the negative one of unremitting opposition and resis- 
tance to the Hellenic ascendancy that had been inaugurated, more than 
three hundred years before the establishment of the Ptolemaic regime, by 
the seventh-century Saite Pharaoh Psammetichus I’s hazardous policy 
of hiring Carian and Ionian mercenaries; and it is noteworthy that this 
Egyptiac Hellenophobia outlived the Egyptiac Civilization itself 

"The conversion of the Egyptians to Christianity brought with it a 
revolutionary break with their cultural past. Besides substituting the 
Christian Trinity, angels, saints, and martyrs for the Egyptiac pantheon, 
the Egyptians also now substituted an alphabet, modelled on the Greek 
alphabet, for all forms of the traditional Egyptiac script, and thereby 
obliterated even their memory of their Pre-Christian past. Their in- 
veterate Hellenophobia was the only relic of the past that survived this 
great cultural revolution; and it now found for itself a new expression in 
Christian terms. The descendants of the Egyptians who had combated 
the Hellenes in the names of Amun-Re and Apis now combated those 
Hellenes’ ‘Melchite’ (‘Imperialist’) Christian successors in the cause of 
a Monophysite doctrine of the relation between the divine and human 
natures in Christ. 

"The fifth-century and sixth-century Coptic-speaking Monophysites 
in Egypt were band in glove with their Syriae-spesking Mongplyste 
contemporaries in Syria. In Syria, as in Egypt, the anti-Melchite feeling 
that expressed itself in these theological terms in these centuries was the 
conscious expression of a regional tradition. In Egypt, as we have seen, 
this Christian regional tradition was a recently established one, and it 
was dissevered from the pre-Christian Egyptiac tradition by a revolu- 
tionary break in cultural continuity. Was it the same story in Syria? Or 
can the opposition to the Melchite ascendancy be traced back, fa Syria 
without a break in continuity of consciousness, to the beginning of the 
Graeco-Roman domination? In other words, can the distinctive Syriac 
consciousness expressed in Monophysitism be traced back continuously 
to the age when the Aramaic koiné was the lingua franca of the Achae- 
menian Empire? We may assume that the users of the Aramaic koiné, so 
long as it remained in use, were conscious, in virtue of their using it, 
that they were partakers in a common culture—as the use of the sub- 
sequent Attic Greek koiné gave its users a sense of being partakers in a 
common Hellenism. Do this Aramaic linguistic consciousness and the 
Monophysite religious consciousness, between them, span the chrono- 
logical gulf between the fourth century B.C. and the fifth century of the 
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Christian Era? Or is there a break in the continuity of history in the 
Syriac Work between these two dates? The evidence suggests that there 
is a break, and that in the history of Syria the chronological interval 
between the old civilization and Monophysite Christianity is consider- 
ably longer than the corresponding interval in the history of 
"The Aramaic hoind was hard hit by Alexander's destractioe a the 
Achaemenian Empire. It not only lost its privileged status of being an 
official lingua franca; it was deliberately replaced, in this role, by the 
Attic Greek Aoind in the Achaemenian Empire’s Hellenic successor- 
states; and, during the Seleucid regime in South-West Asia, Aramaic 
was under eclipse. Few Aramaic inscriptions dating from this period 
been found except in Transjordan and Arabia, and no Aramaic 
literary works are extant that date from the time between the third or 
second century B.c. and the second or third century of the Christian 
Era. During this dark age the Aramaic language was contaminated by 
the intrusion of Hellenisms,* and the standard language and alphabet 
of the Aramaic koiné broke up into different local varieties.’ The two 
dialects that remained the closestto the Aramaic koiné were the Nabataean 
and the Palmyrene; but Nabataean Aramaic was contaminated with 
Arabisms, and Palmyrene Aramaic with the Eastern Aramaic dialect of 
the region on the farther side of the River Buphrates./ The continuing 
advance of the Aramaic language in Palestine at the expense of Canaan- 
ite, even in this age of adversity, is attested by the fact that about half the 
Book of Daniel is in Aramaic,’ and this book is thought to have been 
published in 164 3.c.; but the Biblical Aramaic is already a local dialect. 
‘The chief literary monuments of Palestinian Aramaic are the Sama 
tan translation of the Pentateuch and the Jerusalem Talmud’ (incluc 
the Mishnah). The future lay with the Eastern Aramaic dialect of Meso- 
potamia and Babylonia; and this stemmed, not from the Aoiné, but from 
dialects, current east of the Euphrates, which had not been used for 
literary purposes in the Assyrian and Achaemenian Age.” The chief 
literary monuments of Eastern Aramaic—all dating after the 
beginning of the Christian Era—are the Babylonian Talmud, the scr 
tures of the Mandaean religion, and the Christian literature in the 
dialect of Urfa (better known by its Macedonian name ‘Edessa’) in 
North-Western Mesopotamia."® This Osrhoenian dialect is known as 
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‘Syriac’ par excellence, and it won the standing of an unofficial koiné for 
Aramaic-speaking Christians of all sects; but both the language itself 
and the literature written in it are rather remote from the koiné of the 
‘Achaemenian Age and from the literary monuments of that. 

Each of these dialects that thus asserted themselves against the former 
koiné developed its own variation on the Roiné’s standard alphabet. Separ- 
ate Syriac, Mandaean, Palmyrene, Nabataean, Jewish, and Samaritan 
alphabets established themselves. The Jewish variation on the original 
Aramaic alphabet is the one that is now familiar under the name of 
‘Square Hebrew’. 

We must conclude that the conscious continuity of the Syriac 
Civilization did not long survive the fall of the Achaemenian Empire— 
always excepting the still unbroken tradition of the Jews and the 
Samaritans, 


8. SPENGLER’S HYPOTHETICAL ‘MAGIAN CIVILIZATION’ 


In previous sections of this chapter we have taken note of the dissolu- 
tion of no less than four civilizations. We have scen that, except for a 
lingering survival here and there the Sumero-Akkadian Ci 
had disappeared by about A.. 100, the Egyptiac and Hellenic civiliza- 
tions by about A.D. 400,* and the Syriac Civilization, as we have now 
found, as early as the third or second century B.C. These are portentous 
historical events—particularly the disappearance of the Sumero-Ak- 
civilizations after they had each succeeded in main- 
taining their identity for more than three thousand years. Within the 
relatively short span of some five centuries, round about the beginning 
of the Christian Era, we find ourselves deprived of four of the principal 
landmarks on our chart of history. The Sumero-Akkadian and Egyptiac 
civilizations have been with us since the dawn of civilization itself, the 
Hellenic and Syriac civilizations since the later centuries of the second 
millennium s.c. Their departure leaves what looks, at least at first sight, 
like ‘a perfect and absolute blank’ on the chart in the space that should 
be occupied by the history of the heart of the Oikoumen£ in its ensuing 
chapter. It is true that, farther east, we can continue to follow the threads 
of history continuously in India and in Eastern Asia, Farther west, 
again, we obtain a new landmark when the Western Civilization, which 
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is still alive today, looms up above the historian's horizon. But Spengler, 
and Bagby following him, date the emergence of a distinctive Western 
Civilization no earlier than the eleventh century of the Christian Era; 
and, even if one dates it, as I do, before the end of the seventh century, 
there is still an interregnum of about three hundred years between the 
disappearance of the Hellenic Civilization and the emergence of the 
Western. Civilization, and one of not less than about seven hundred 
years, on the shortest count, if we reckon back from the emergence of 
the Western Civilization to the submergence of the Syriac Civilization 
in the third or second century 2. 

What, then, is the configuration of history during this intervening 
period in the vast region extending from the western borders of India 
to the Pillars of Hercules? This region includes the heart of the Oikou- 
mené and the cradle of civilization in the Fertile Crescent, as well as 
the Oikoumené’s westward extensions; and thé period during which the 

ration of its history is enigmatic is the crucial one that saw the 
epiphany first of Christianity and then of Islam, followed in either case 
by the conversion of a large part of the human race to the new religion, 
Evidently this period in the history of this portion of the Oikoumend 
cannot in truth be void and without form, If one is trying to make a 
comprehensive study of human affairs, one cannot resign oneself to 
leaving this vast and vital tract of one’s chart unmapped. How, then, 
ought the apparent blank space to be filed? 
ipengler proposes to fill it by a characteristically original and auda- 
cious operation. He posits the presence here of an independent civi- 
lization with a distinctive character of its own which he indicates by 
labelling this hypothetical civilization the ‘Magian’ one! He suggests, 
persuasively, that this civilization’s existence had remained unrecognized 
until he dragged it up into the light, because it made its first appearance 
in disguise and has led a subterranean existence since then. It has not 
ever quite avowed its identity, and consequently has not ever been 
acknowledged to be a separate, independent, and distinctive civilization 
in its own right, 

‘The ‘Magian Civilization’ comeson to the stage of history as a ‘pseudo- 
morphosis’ (a concept that is one of the most brilliant of Spengler’s in- 
numerable of insight). After Alexander had forcibly imposed 
the Hellenic Civilization’s ascendancy on Egypt and South-West Asia, 
social and cultural activities in this region assumed an Hellenic form for 
the next thousand years. But Spengler finds that this imported Hellen- 
ism never penetrated more than skin-deep. From first to last, he main- 
tains, it was a deceptive veneer, and the underlying reality, masked by it, 
was the genesis and growth of a new civilization. The progress of this 
can be traced, he suggests, in the history of the progressive Oriental 
reactions against Hellenism, not just on the military and political plane 
but, more significantly, on the cultural plane—above all, in the field of 
religion taken in the broadest sense of the word. Following the scent that 
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Spengler has signalled to us, we may perhaps find the first germ of the 
Magian Civilization sprouting within Alexander's lifetime—if we can 
detect this in the foundation of the Stoic school of soi disant Hellenic 
philosophy by the Phoenician Zeno of Citium (vivebat circa 335/3- 
261 B.c.).! At any rate, Zeno’s Syrian successor, Poseidonius of Apamea 
(vivebat circa 135 B.c.-51 B.C.) is at least a percursor of the Magian style 
of culture as Spengler portrays it, This new civilization eventually 
flowers, according to Spengler, in Christianity and Islam; but it also 
embraces Judaism and Zoroastrianism; in Spengler's view they have 
been swept into the Magian Civilization's net, though they have been in 
existence since, at latest, the sixth century B.C., and one of the two, 
Judaism, has antecedents in Judah and Israel that can be traced back to 
the latter part of the second millennium ».c. The Magian Civilization is, 
in fact, capacious. It can be made to hold all religions and all peoples in 
the Otkoumené, west of the Hindu World, since the beginning of the 
Christian Era at the latest. The one exception is the Western Civiliza- 
tion. This cannot be retained within Magian meshes, and therefore it has 
to be allowed its independence.* 

In this reading of history, Spengler has put his finger on some un- 
questionable and important historical truths. It is true that there was a 
series of Oriental reactions against the Hellenic ascendancy, and that 
these culminated in the conversion of the Hellenic World to Christianity 
and in the subsequent conversion of about half the Christian World to 
Islam. It is also true that Christianity, as well as the other Oriental 
religions that competed with itin the Hellenic mission-field, commended 
itself to the Hellenes by presenting itself to them in Hellenic dress, 
though the living body which this tactful and attractive dress concealed 
Was so alien to Hellenism that conversion to Christianity spelled the dis- 
solution of the Hellenic Civilization. Finally, it is true, as we have seen 
in the preceding section of this chapter, that something new did arise in 
South West Asia soon after the beginning of the Christian Era. The 
eastern dialect of the Aramaic language became a literary vehicle for 
three South-West Asian religions: Judaism (in its Babylonian wing), 
Christianity, and Mandaeanism. We may add that the Pehlevi alphabet 
was the script in which the Zoroastrian scriptures (the Avesta) were 
eventually committed to writing, and that the Pehlevi language was used 
for the writing of the commentaries that were the Zoroastrian equivalent. 
of the Jewish Talmud, Zoroastrianism, which seems to have arisen in the 
Iranian-speaking countries north-east of the Caspian Gates; found 
a second home in North-West Iran. From about the beginning of the 
Christian Era onwards the Arsacid Parthian emperors seem to have 
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been more or less devout Zoroastrians; and, after the overthrow of the 
Amucids by the Sasanida in the third decade of the third century of 
‘the Christian Era, Zoroastrianism became the established religion of the 
Sasanian Persian Empire until this, in its turn, was overthrown in the 
seventh century by the Muslim Arabs. 

Do these symptoms of new life in the regions under Hellenic ascend- 
ancy bear out Spengler's hypothesis? An objection brought forward by 
Christopher Dawson is, surely, unanswerable. In discussing whether 
Spengler’s construction’ of a ‘Magian Civilization’ can stand up to 
criticism, Dawson observes that 
‘certainly the new elements in later Hellenistic civilization may be explained. 
a5 due to Oriental influences, but these influences come, not from the 
budding energies of a new people, but from older peoples whose cultural 
development was even older than that of the Hellenes,’* 


‘As Dawson sees it? and in this he is surely right, 
‘the Gospels and Primitive Christianity belong rather to the last stage 
of the Judaeo-Aramaean culture^—a culture which had expressed its 


"heroic" phase a thousand years earlier in the sagas of Sampson, of 
Deborah, of Gideon, and the like." 


The Zoroastrianism of the Christian Era likewise has antecedents that 
can be traced back, as we have seen, at least as far as the beginning of the 
sixth century B.. In fact, all the main elements from which Spengler has 
‘compounded his ‘Magian Civilization’ have a continuity with the Syriac 
and Iranian civilizations which is not only recognizable by the historian 
but—what is still more to the point—is, and always has been, recognized 
by the communities that are assigned to the ‘Magian Civilization’ on 
Spengler's hypothesis. 

Thus, whatever label we give to the civilization of which the Jews and 
the Zoroastrians are representatives, it cannot have been one that was 
non-existent before the beginning of the Christian Era. And, since the 
Zoroastrians, the Jews, and the adherents of religions derived from 
Judaism are the principal participants in the ‘Magian Civilization’ in 
Spengler's picture of it, we must conclude that there never was such a 
thing. We are therefore still left with the problem of filing the apparent 
blank in the chart of history which Spengler has sought to fill by an 
hypothesis that is brilliant but untenable. 


9. A SYRIAC-HELLENIC CULTURE-COMPOST 


‘The apparent blank in the chart must be an illusion. It must conceal 
some positive historical reality. If this reality is not a new independent 
and distinctive civilization, it must be some socio-cultural phenomenon 
of some other kind. Can we now identify this? Dawson has, I think, 
found the clue* in observing that the distinctive feature of the last stage 

1 The Dynamics of World History, p. 38 4 
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of culture is not decay but syncretism. Perhaps one may modify 
Dawson's dictum by putting it that ‘decay’ and ‘syncretism’—or, in 
Borkenau'sterms, ‘decay’ and ‘creation’! —are two aspects of one process. 
‘The process is the mysterious one that we call change. Its nature eludes 
logical formulation, as we have seen.? But at least this much is clear: 
there can be no new crop without a fertile soil to nourish it; and the best 
fertilizer for fostering new life is the dead and decaying refuse bequeathed 
by an old crop. 
Cedit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas 
semper, et ex aliis aliud reparare necessest. 
materies opus est ut crescant postera saecla, 
sic alid ex alio nunquam desistet oriri? 

In and immediately around the Fertile Crescent, civilizations have 
jostled each other at exceptionally close quarters, and their remains have 
Therefore lain thick on the ground. Here, therefore, we may expect to 
find the cumulative deposits of culture piling up to an exceptional thick- 
ness. This will be comparable to the literal thickness of the pile of strata, 
deposited by the debris of successive occupations, that has built itself up, 
in the course of ages, into an artificial miniature mountain such as is the 
tell at Jericho or the tell at Ur. We may also expect to find that the 
culture-deposits are not homogeneous, but have the consistency of a 
compost in which the decaying remains of more than one culture have 
mixed and blended. On the analogy of the physical phenomena of the 
vegetation-cycle, we may expect, in the third place, to find thata culture- 
compost, compounded of the remains of several cultures, is a richer 
fertilizer than the remains of a single culture, and that a proportionate 
vitality and luxuriance is exhibited by a crop that has sprung from this 
exceptionally nourishing soil.* In the chapter of history that we are now 
trying to elucidate the salient event is the contemporaneous decay of no 
jess dian four civilizations. The culture-compost deposited by them in 
the process must have been particularly thick and rich. Perhaps here we 
have the historical substance that really fills our history-book’s apparently 
blank pages. 

Of the four civilizations that decomposed in the course of about five 
centuries running from the second century B.C. to the fourth century of 
the Christian Era, the Syriac and the Hellenic manifestly played a more 
active part than the Sumero-Akkadian and the Egyptiac. The huge dead 
trunks of these two ancient and gigantic trees provided, between them, 
a prodigious quantity of potentially fertile decaying organic matter. But 
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the conversion of dead matter into a ferilizer requires the action of 
solvents, and this was evidently the particular contribution of the Syriac 
and Hellenic civilizations to the total result. Each of them was a potent 
Solvent by itself, as their individual caralytio feats testify. In combina- 
tion, their potency was more than doubled; and they entered into a more 
and more intimate combination with cach other in the course of their 
histories. Indeed, in each of the two histories, this tendency towards 
syncretism seldom faltered, and it persistently increased in intensity. 

One of the Syriac Society’s feats has been noticed already in this 
chapter. Before it succumbed, in its turn, to the solvent action of the 
Hellenic Civilization, the Syriac Civilization had gone so far towards 
dissolving the Sumero-Akkadian Civilization that the process went on to 
its conclusion even after the participants in the Syriac Civilization had 
lost consciousness of their society's distinctive cultural identity. It is 
easy to sce that, when a culture has gone this far along the road towards 
disi its potency as a solvent may be greater than in the earlier 
stage of its history in which its own fabric was still more or less intact.? 
However, this was not the first time that the Syriac Civilization had 
taken a conqueror captive. 

Before its forcible incorporation in the Sumero-Akkadian World as a 
result of Assyrian and Neobabylonian annexations and deportations in 
and after the eighth century B.C., the Syriac Society had been similarly 
incorporated in the New Empire of Egypt in the second half of the 
second millennium 2.c. At that time the Syriac Civilization was only in 
its formative stage; yet even at this early stage the Syriac culture made 
an impression on the Egyptiac culture, though this had a harder grain 
than the Sumero-Akkadian culture had. In this period of Egypts 
political domination over Syria the Egyptians not only adopted Canaan- 
ite musical instruments? (and presumably the style of music that was 
played on them). They received numerous Canaanite words (including 
the Canaanite names of the borrowed musical instruments) into their 
vocabulary. More significant still, they received into their pantheon 
a number of Canaanite goddesses and gods: e.g. Ashtart (Astarte), 
‘Anath, Hauron, Rashap. This penetration of the Egyptiac culture by 
elements of the Syriac culture was remarkable in a period of Egyptiac 
history in which the conscious attitude of the Egyptians was a chauvi 

ic reaction against Asian influences that were associated in E, 
minds with the biter memories ofthe Hyksos conquest and domination 
E 

The foothold in the Egyptiac World that was gained, nevertheless, by 
Canaanite influences in the Age of the New Empire was the first stage 
in the dissolution of the Egyptiac culture by exotic solvents, though it 
needed the reinforcement of the Syriac solvent by the Hellenic one to 
overcome the Egyptiac Civilization's immense capacity for self-con- 
servation, and the process was not completed till the Egyptians eventu- 
ally adopted the Christian religion and the Coptic version of the Greek 
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alphabet. "The task of dissolving the monolithic Egyptiac Civilization 
required, in fact, the combined action of the Syriac Civilization, the 
Hellenic Civilization, and a higher religion, rooted in a Syriac-Hellenic 
culture-compost, that was a more powerful solvent than either the Syriac 
or the Hellenic Civilization operating separately. 

The reciprocal influence and counter-influence of the Syriac and 
Hellenic civilizations on each other was also exerted over a long period 
of time, and, as time went on, ever more intensively. The eventual effect 
was to decompose each of the two, and to compound their tissues into a 
new fabric, which, though composite, was so closely compacted that its 
original components came to be almost indistinguishable. At leat as 
early as the eighth century 3.c. the Syriac Civilization produced a 
permanent effect on the Hellenic by giving it the Phoenician alphabet. 
In the seventh century it gave it a Phoenician style of art which was itself 
an amalgam of the Egyptiac and Akkadian styles. In the fourth century 
it gave it a Phoenician code of ethics and system of cosmology: the Stoic 
philosophy, whose founder, Zeno, was a citizen of the Cypriot Phoenician 
city-state Citium. The cultural intercourse between the Syriac and 
Hellenic worlds was reciprocal, and Hellenism was radiating into Syria 
long before the time of Alexander the Great! By the fifth century Bc, 
Syria was importing Hellenic pottery and other Hellenic wares and 
works of art, and was also adopting the Attic standard of coinage. ‘By 
the middle of the fourth century Greek coins were being imitated by the 
Persian satraps and local rulers of Cilicia, Syria, and Palestine’? feilu- 
ing the priest-presidents of the autonomous Jewish state in Judaea). 
Even at the opposite extremity of the Syriac World from its Phoenician 
facade faci Hellenic World, ‘the South Arabians then fashioned 
crude imitations of Attic coins’.? The potency of this previous radiation 
of Hellenic culture into the Syriac World goes far towards explaining the 

idity with which the Syriac World succumbed to Hellenism after 
Alexander's military conquest of the Achaemenian dominions in South- 
West Asia and Egypt. The eventual result, however, was the decomposi- 
tion of Hellenism as well. 

‘The Syriac Civilization did not achieve this posthumous revenge by 
assaulting Hellenism single-handed. It was, indeed, no longer in a posi- 
tion to mount a counter-offensive, since by this time it was no longer in 
being. Anyway, a single-handed assault on Hellenism by an alien culture 
would have courted a repulse at any time from the fifth century B.C. 
onwards. From that time on, the Hellenes were so strongly convinced of 
the superiority of their own civilization over all others that they were no 
longer in the mood, as they had been in earlier days, to accept gifts from 
an alien culture that presented itself as such. In the Post-Alexandrine 
Age the alien cultural agencies that eventually brought Hellenism down. 
found that they could not stalk their quarry with any hope of success un- 
less they disguised themselves in Hellenic dress. Stoicism, for example, 
presented in terms of Hellenic philosophy a Weltenschauung that was akin 
to that of the prophets of Israel and Judah. But this self-transformation 
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was no mere sly and superficial masquerade; it was a genuine meta- 
morphosis; and the decomposition jon of Hellenism was achieved by 
an instrumentality that was, itself, already semi-Hellenic. When the 
Hellenic Civilization that had decomposed the Syriac Civilization was 
hoist with its own petard, there was an Hellenic as well as a Syriac in- 
dient in the lethal charge of gunpowder. The final dissolution of 
ellenism was the work of Christianity; and it is significant that, of all 
the non-Hellenic religions that competed for the conversion of Hellenic 
souls in the age of the Hellenic universal state, Christianity went the 
farthest in Hellenizing itself, Besides presenting itself visually in the 
established forms of Hellenic art, Christianity, like its forerunner 
Stoicsm, expressed itself intellectually in terms of Hellenic philosophy. 
‘More than that, its crucial departure from its parent religion, Judaism— 
namely, the belief that Jesus was the Son of God and was, in fact, one of 
the three persons in a triune godhead—was, from the standpoint of 
Jewish monotheism, a shocking concession to two Hellenic religious 
aberrations: man-worship and pol 
Tt is also si that Islam, which was a conscious and deliberate 
reaction against Christianity's Hellenizing departure from Jewish mono- 
theism, did not revert to Judaism's strictly un-Hellenic tradition. When 
Islam was confronted with the need to equip itself with a systematic 
theology, it worked this out on the pattern of Christian theology;! and 
the Ielmaie theologians found, as their Christian predecessors had 
found, that they needed to draw upon Hellenic philosophy for their 
and that they could not do this effectively without 
more ack to the Hellenic fountain-head. From the ninth century of the 
hristi Era onwards the works of the Hellenic philosophers and 
scientists themselves became part of the recognized, and even obligatory, 
apparatus of Islamic culture aa they had become part of he apparatus 
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of Christian culture since the fourth century. Dawson is right in pointing 
out! that Islam and Christianity both have roots in a composite Helleno- 
Judaic soil. 

"The compositeness of the soil in which Islam and Christianity both 
germinated is one key to the explanation of the fission of Judaic religion 
into three separate and rival sects. Why did Christianity break away 
from Judaism in the first instance? And why, when Islam, in its turn, 
had broken away from Christianity in the direction of Judaism, did 
Islam not revert to Judaism? Why did it set itself up as a separate sect 
that was not Christian but was not Jewish either? Part, at least, of the 
explanation? of this unhappy course of Judaic religious history is to be 
found in a residual incompatibility between the Syriac and the Hellenic 
element in the Syriac-Hellenic culture-compost that had been com- 
pounded in the course of the five centuries ending with the fourth 
century of the Christian Era. The coalescence of the two elements had 
been nearly complete but not quite; and the resulting cultural 
had been acceptable to nearly, but not quite, all the peoples in the 
section of the Oikoumené between India and the Atlantic. Thus the 
psychological harmony produced by this all but completely succesful 

it of cultural fusion had been subject to strains, and these strains 
partly account for the subsequent religious schisms.? 

Why did not Judsism, which was tho first of the three Judaic religions, 
seize 


ize the opportunity for becoming the missionary religion, addressi 
itself to all mankind, that ts two daughter religions, Christianity 
Islam, have each since become? Why did it leave this great field free for 
these upstart travesties of itself, when it might have occupied the field in 
advance? Judaism did take a step in this direction. The Aramaic-speak- 
ing Galilaean-Jewish religious teacher Jesus had a Greek-speaking Alex- 
andrian Jewish contemporary, Philo, who was even more at home in the 
world of Hellenic thought than he was in the world of Jewish religious 
faith. Philo devoted his intellectual powers to working out a concor. 
between the Torah and Hellenic philosophy. Perhaps he may have 
looked forward to accomplishing what Paul eventually achieved: the 
creation of a church, open to all mankind, through an unlimited increase. 
in the number of the non-Jewish adherents of Judai inal ‘God- 
fearers' as well as thorough-going proselytes—who had already gathered 
round the Jewish communities dispersed through the Hellenic World, 
As it turned out, Philo proved to have worked, not for Jewry or for 
Judaism, but for a nascent Christian Church. Gentile Christianity, not 
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Rabbinical Judaism, was Philo's heir. Without having to answer the 
question whether the Palestinian Pharisees could have been won over to 
Philonism in any circumstances, we can say for certain that any such 
possibility vanished for ever after the disastrous military collision be- 
‘tween Palestinian Judaism and Hellenism in the Romano-Jewish War 
of a.D. 66-70. After Jewry had suffered that crushing material disaster, 
it turned inwards on itself; and the Hellenizing Jews of the diasporá, as 
well as their gentile proselytes and outer fringe, had to choose between 
the two extremes of abandoning Judaism for gentile Christianity and 
embracing a now deliberately anti-Hellenic Palestinian Pharisaism. The 
only Jews who survived in diaspora were those who made the second of 
these two choices, and their choice carried the Aramaic and Hebrew (i.e. 
Canaanite) languages and alphabets all over the Greek-speaking and 
Latin-speaking world. Thus at this critical point in history the Jews 
shook the Syriac-Hellenic culture-compost from off their feet and made 
up their minds to live thenceforward as exclusively Syriac dissenters in 
a Syriac-Hellenic cultural environment. 

A parallel decision had been taken, long since, by the Iranians. The 
destruction of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander had been, for 
them, as great a material disaster as the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70 was for the Jews, and they had already reacted to this as the Jews 
reacted to that, Alexander had seen through the Hellenic prejudice 
against Iranians when he had met these in personal intercourse, and he 
had dreamed of an Helleno-Iranian partnership, on 2 footing of equality, 
for the government of the Oikoumen£, Al ^s attempts to translate 
this generous dream into a reality fell flat—except in Zarathustra's 
country, where the Iranian natives and Hellenic settlers in the Bactrian 
successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire did, apparently, fraternize, 
perhaps because both alike were threatened by a common danger from 
the adjacent Eurasian Nomads.' Except in Bactria, the Iranians, like the 
Jews, rejected the Syriac-Hellenic cultural syncretism that most of the 
inert wet of India was Sing accept le in the Post-Alexandrine 
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This synthetic culture prevailed, in the course of that age, from the 
south-west foot of the Iranian plateau westwards to the Atlantic, save for 
one pocket of dissident Jews in Babylonia and another in Palestine which 
after the second Romano-Jewish War (debellatum A.D. 132-5), was 
reduced to a remnant in Galilee. When the cultural unification of the 
Oikoumené, west of Iran, had found religious expression and institu- 
tional form in a common Christianity in which the Syriac and the 
Hellenic element were nicely balanced, it must have looked to con- 
temporaries as ifthe unity, established on this basis, had a long future. 
ahead of it. However, even a common adherence to Christianity did not 
avail to relax completely the tension between the descendants of the 
people whom Alexander had forcibly annexed to the Hellenic World 
and the descendants of these people's Greek, and subsequently also 
Roman, rulers." This residual tension declared itself, as we have seen, in 
the successive schisms between the Graeco-Roman (‘Melchite’) Church 
and the Nestorians, and between the same officially established church 
and the Monophysites. "These resistance movements within the Chris- 
tian Church were a continuation, on the theological and linguistic planes, 
ofa struggle that had been waged in previous centuries by force of arms. 
‘The military resistance was resumed, and was carried this time to a 
successful conclusion, by the Muslim Arabs. The Arab conquest was 
eventually followed by the conversion to Islam of the majority of the 
population of the Caliphate, except for a remnant of Jews, Zoroastrians, 
and Christians who succeeded in still maintaining their communal 
identity in diasporá. 

‘This left the Oikoumené, west of India, partitioned between Dar-al- 
Islam and Christendom, but this fission did not have the effect of re- 
producing what had been the state of affairs during the early centuries of 
the last millennium B.C., when the Syriac and Hellenic civiizations had 
coexisted as two separate and distinct cultures. It was impossible to 
undo the effects of the fusion between them which had begun as far back 
as the eighth century B.c. and which had reached its climax, after each of 
them had lost its identity, in the union of their two former domains in 
the oecumenical Christendom of the fourth to the seventh century of the 
Christian Era, Islam and the half of Christendom that survived its in- 
roads might seem irreconcilable to their respective adherents; yet both 
were products of a combination of two identical elements—a Syriac 
element and an Hellenic one—and neither Christianity nor Islam could 
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—or can—purge itself of either element without committing suicide. 
‘The Syriac and the Hellenic element are both ineradicable, not only in 
Christianity and Islam themselves, but also in the Christian and Islamic 
civilizations for which they have respectively served as chrysalises. 


10. THE SYRIAC-HELLENIC CULTURE-COMPOST'S HARVEST 


What has been the sequel to the Syriac and Hellenic civilizations’ 
decomposition and amalgamation? This question does not arise if one 
follows Spengler in seeing the culture of the Oikoumené, west of India, 
in the first millennium of the Christian Era as being a separate and dis- 
tinctive civilization. As we have noted in another chapter,’ civilizations 
are not organisms, and one of the differences between a civilization and 
‘an organism is that a civilization has no fixed maximum life-span. There 
is no reason why a civilization should not in existence for more 
than three thousand years. We know of two in the Old World, the 
Sumero-Akkadian and the Egyptiac, which did each remain in existence 
for more than three thousand years. Accordingly, if we accepted 
Spengler’s hypothesis, we could imagine his hypothetical “Magian 
Civilization’ surviving, as a going concern, down to the present day, and 
we could use it, as he and Bagby do, as a hold-all.* We could stow away 
init every cultural phenomenon at the west end of the Old World, since 
the beginning of the Christian Era, which we do not see how to dispose 
of otherwise. If, however, we think of the Syriac-Hellenic syncretism, 
not as being a new civilization, but as being a culture-compost com- 
pounded from intermingled fibres of two old civilizations as a result of 
their decomposition, then we do have to ask ourselves: What happened. 
after that? This question now forces itself upon us because a compost— 
whether vegetational or cultural—is inevitably a transitory state of 
things. A compost is created by a combination of decaying remnants of 
last year’s crop; itis exhausted in the process of giving sustenance to this 
year’s crop. Therefore, if we find that there has been a compost, we have 
to expect that it will have produced a harvest. What, then, has been the 
Syriac-Hellenic cultural syncretism’s harvest? The answer is: two 
missionary religions and several civilizations which these two religions 
have incidentally mothered. 

Christianity and Islam are manifestly two specimens of one and the 
same species. Both have sprung from the same syncretism of the debris 
of two extinct civilizations. Both address themselves to all mankind and 
aim at nothing short of the conversion of the whole World. Both estab- 
lished themselves first within the framework of a universal state, pro- 


gressively converted this state's population, and survived its fall, to go 
on spreading, far and wide, into regions beyond the fallen sta 
horizo ir as I can see, this parallelism in the histories of Christian- 


ity and Islam is indisputable; and, I did not go astray in pointin; 

Poot in previous ome But I was, I now think, istakea in uocat 

ing Christianity more closely than Islam with the antecedent Hellenic 

Civilization and in associating Islam more closely than Christianity with 
1 Chapter VII, section 12, pp. 268-9. 3 See pp. 89-99. 
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the antecedent Syriac Civilization. Both religions have both Syriac and 
Hellenic antecedents; and in both religions both these elements are of 
capital importance. It is therefore an error to think of Christianity and 
the Christian and Post-Christian civilizations as primarily 
from the Hellenic Civilization, and to think of Islam and the Telarc 

ivilization as stemming primarily from the Syriac Civilization. Islam, 
Christianity, and the several civilizations that these two religions have 
mothered, aro all products, director indirect, of an identical compost 
consisting of both Syriac and Hellenic elements. 

My error on this point led me into another. As a result of deriving 
Islam from the Syriac Civilization exclusively, I thought of the Caliphate, 
within which Islam developed in its formative stage, as being a Byriag 
institution—a Syriac universal state—on the analogy of the Hellenic 
universal state embodied in the Roman Empire. ‘The Roman Empire 
certainly played the same part in the carly history of Christianity that 
the Caliphate played in the early history of Islam; and the Roman 
Empire was, as I saw it and still see it, an Hellenic institution: the 
Hellenic universal state. But it does not follow that the Caliphate played 
an analogous part in Syriac history, just because it did play an analogous 
part in the history of Islam. I eil think that 1 was right in connecting 
the Caliphate with the Achaemenian Empire, and in seeing the Caliphate 
as a resumption of this earlier polity. "Their areas were approximately 
coincident, and each of them found Hs centre of gravity in rag (Baby- 
lonia), though the empire-builders who founded each of these two 
polities came from elsewhere (from Iran in the earlier case and from 
Arabia in the later one). But I now hold that the Achaemenian Empire 
and the Caliphate are, not two phases of a Syriac universal state, but two 
representatives of a long series of empires based on the agricultural 

roductivity of the alluvial soil of the lower basin of the Tigris and 
rates. 

"his series begins, as I now see it, with the Empire of Agade (cirea 
2360-2180 B.C.) and ends, perhaps, with the Safawi Empire (sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries of the Christian Era), which failed in the end 
to hold ‘Iraq against the ‘Osmanli successors of the Roman Empire, or 
with the ephemeral eighteenth-century empire of Nadir Shah—the 
Afshar war-lord who succeeded in momentarily reuniting ‘Iraq with 
Tran? The Seleucid, Parthian, and Sasanian empires, which were all 
likewise based on "Iraq, are other links in the chain. "These three last- 
mentioned empires cover continuously the whole chronological interval 
between the destruction of the Achaemenian Empire and the establish- 
ment of the Caliphate. ‘The recognition of these ing links makes 
my association of the Caliphate with the Achaemeni ire more 
convincing; but in doing that it refutes my hypothesis that the Achae- 
menian Empire and the Caliphate were products of the Syriac Civiliza- 
tion -in fact, occesive embodiments of a Syriac universal state The 
series of empires based on "Iraq can be interpreted, more convincingly, 
as being products of the Sumero-Akkadian Civilization. This interpreta- 
tion of them is self-evident down to the date of the extinction of the 

1 See p. 400, footnote 1. 2 See pp. 191 and 207. 
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Sumero-Akkadian Civilization in the later days of the Parthian Empire; 
but it is also reasonable to suppose that an institution may have a 
momentum that cares jt on after the civilization that generated it has 
passed out of existence. This is still easier to imagine if the institution in 
question has, as it has in this case, an enduring! geographical, as well as 
an ephemeral cultural, basis. And this would explain the continuing 
recurrence of empires based on ‘Iraq down to the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Bra, 

In assigning the Achaemenian Empire to the Sumero-Akkadian 
Civilization and seeing in the Caliphate one of the Sumero-Akkadian 
Civilization's posthumous political products, one is, of course, implying 
that the Syriac Civilization did not ever produce a universal state of its 
own. This is, after all, what we should expect a priori, considering the 
comparative earliness of the stage in Syriac history at which the local 
states of the Syriac World lost their independence and were liquidated, 
After that, the Syriac Society had to live as a hermit crab within political 
frameworks that were not of its own making. Its success in maintaining 
its cultural identity under these adverse political conditions is one of the 
most remarkable of the Syriac Civilization’s many remarkable feats, 
‘The uprooted and scattered speakers of the Aramaic koiné lived to sec 
the Persian builders of the Achaemenian Empire prefer the Aramaic 
koiné to both Medo-Persian and Akkadian for use as an imperial lingua 
franca; and this oecumenical Aramaic language and alphabet had drawn 
‘the Iranian peoples into the Syriac Civilization's field before this civiliza- 
tion lost its identity except for the survival of the Samaritans and the 
Jews. The Jews and the Samaritans have outdone all other Syriac com- 
‘munities in managing to survive, as distinct communities, right down to. 
g ee f history that has been given in this ch: 

intei ition of histo: it iven in this chapter up to 
this point maintains the historical connexion between the Sy ri cand 
Hellenic civilizations on the one hand, and the Christian and Muslim 
religions on the other, that I have assumed in volume i of this book. But 
the configuration of this passage of history that emerges from my pre- 
sent reconsideration of it is materially different. In my revised picture, 
Christianity and Islam are each derived from both the Syriac and the 
Hellenic Civilization, but neither religion is derived from either of these 
‘two civilizations direct. The immediate origin of both lies in a compost. 
compounded of elements of the two civilizations after the civilizations 
themselves had both decomposed. 

We have still to consider the affiliations and the status of the civiliza- 
tions now in existence in that part of the Oikoumené that lies to the west 
of the Hindu World. This question need not arise for anyone who is 
convinced of the reality of Spengler’s hypothetical ‘Magian Civiliza- 
tion’. He might simply take it for granted that this civilization is still a 
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going concern today and that what we think of as the Christian and 
Islamic worlds are really just two provinces of the ‘Magian Civilization's" 
present-day domain. However, Spengler himself, and Bagby following 
him, shy away, as we have seen, from labelling the civilization now 
existing in the West as a phase of the ‘Magian Civilization’ (or the ‘Near 
Eastern Civilization’, as Bagby has re-labelled it). Such a dismissal of 
the Western Civilization, and denial of its title to be regarded as being 
a separate and distinctive civilization in its own right, would fly too 
flatly in the face of manifest and intractable facts. The civilization that is 
in existence today in the West has distinctive characteristics of its own 
which are as definite as those of, say, the Hellenic Civilization or the 
Egyptiac or the Sumero-Akkadian or the Indian or the Chinese. The 
reality of each of these five specimens, at any rate, is indisputable, even. 
if the status of others—the ‘Magian’ and the ‘Syriac’ among them—may 
be in doubt. To deny the reality of the Western Civilization would im- 
pugn the reality of all civilizations, and would thus be tantamount to 
denying the existence of the species itself, Students of history may 
discuss the date at which the distinctive lineaments of the Western 
Civilization first become discernible. Can we trace this civilization's 
distinctive identity back to the seventh century of the Christian Era or 
only to the eleventh century or the fifteenth or the seventeenth or the 
eighteenth? However late we may place the date of a distinctive Western 
Cisilizaion's emergence, we shall be admitting that there is a Western 
Civilization today. "The truth is that, today, this civilization not only 
exists but overshadows the rest of the World. 

Spengler and Bagby have admitted the Western Civilization's reality 
and distinctiveness, but they have not realized that, in making this 
admission, they have implicitly acknowledged the existence, not just of 
the Western Civilization itself, but of a number of others as well which 


"The Western Civilization has a Christian origin. The Christian religion 
has mothered it; and the Christian Church has served as the chrysalis 


from which it has emerged. But itis not the only civilization that stands 
in this relation to Christianity. The ecclesiastical is of the 
Western Civilization has been the Roman See, but the Patri- 
archate is one of five. Rome has not ever succeeded in winning more 
than a temporary and local acceptance of her claim to supremacy over the 
entire Christian Church. This claim is rejected today by all the four 
Eastern Orthodox patriarchates—Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem—and by the autocephalous Eastern Orthodox churches 
that are in communion with them. Moreover, the Eastern Orthodox 
Church's possession of two of its patriarchates is disputed by other 
Christian churches, There is a Coptic Monophysite, as wella an Ortho- 
dox, Patriarchate of Alexandria. There is both a Jacobite Monophysite 
1 On pp. 92-93. 
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and a Nestorian Dyophosite, as well as an Orthodox, Patriarchate of 
Antioch. This fission of the Christian Church has produced a plurality 
of Christendoms and Christian civilizations; and the Western Civiliza- 
tion is only one among them. 

‘The West has been fond of imagining that it is the only civilization in 
Christendom. It has arrived at this picture of itself by ignoring the 
‘Nestorian and Monophysite Christendoms and by thinking of Eastern 
Orthodox Christendom as having been first subordinate to the West and 
then superfluous to it. Medieval Westerners wrote off the Eastern 
Orthodox Christians as being rebellious ecclesiastical subjects of the 
Roman See. Modern Western historians have followed this Western 
tradition. They have interpreted the history of the Eastern Orthodox 
Christian Byzantine (alias East Roman) Empire in Western terms. They 
have seen it as a temporary carapace which served to shield the Western 
World's eastern flank from Muslim assaults in the Western Civilization's 
early days, when it might have succumbed altogether to these attacks if 
it had been exposed to them at short range, as it did succumb in the 
Tberian Peninsula to a Muslim attack delivered at very long range from 
the Muslim Arabs’ base. When the Byzantine carapace had served its 

ose of allowing the Western Civilization time to grow strong enough 
T defend itself, it crumpled up, worsted at last by the blows that the 
Muslims had been raining on it all this time. The Western view about 
this is much the same today as it was in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Sentimentally the East Roman Empire’s fall was regrettable; 
practically, it did not now matter. 

The Western reading of Eastern Orthodox history is, of course, belied 
by the historical facts. The Greek Christian Roman Empire fell to rise 
again in the shape of a Turkish Muslim Roman Empire; and the Eastern 
Orthodox Christian peoples’ loss of their political independence did not 
bring either their existence or their civilization to an end. Moreover, one 
Eastern Orthodox country, Russia, never did lose its independence, and 
today Russia is challenging the West's ascendancy over the rest of the 
World. The West’s attempt to read the history of this sister Christian 
civilization in Western terms, and to treat it as subordinate to the West, 
iin faot, preposterous, Tta ess can be measured by a 
Westerner if he reminds himself of Orthodox Christendom'streat- 
mentof the Westerner's own civilization. In Eastern Orthodox Christian 
eyes the Westen peoples have been semi-barbarian schismatics living in 

penumbra of civilization. To an Orthodox theologian’s mind the 
difference between Catholic and Protestant Western schismatic Chris- 
tians is obscure, and anyway itis not significant, since they agree in hold- 
ing the same aberrant Western doctrine about the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit. This Byzantine caricature of the West is no more preposterous 
than the Wéetern caricature of Byzantine civilization and history. 

The story of Christendom has repeated itself in Dar-al-Islam. Here, 
cde UC E PES 

-u te are compar- 
Able to those of the break-up of the Roman Empire! The subsequent 
* The configuration of Islamic history has been dealt with in some detail in i. 67-72 
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division between an Eastern Orthodox Christian Civilization and a 
Western Christian Civilization, with Greek and Latin as their respective 
classical languages, has had its counterpart in a division between a dis- 
tinctively Arabic Muslim Civilization and a distinctively Iranic Muslim 
Civilization whose classical is, not Arabic, but New Persian. 
"The fission of Dar-al-Islam into the domains of two distinct Islamic 
brem ar s confined o the linguistic and cultural plane. Unlike the 
corresponding fission in Christendom, it was not accompanied by an 
aiea Vei over points of fridicion and of doctine. But 
When we have recognized the titles of each of the two Christian civiliza- 
tions, it would be inconsistent to refuse to recognize that there have also 
been two distinct Islamic civilizations.* 

‘At the beginning of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era the 
religious, as well as the cultural, configuration of the Islamic World 
underwent a revolutionary transformation. There was then a sudden 
and surprising revival of the military and political power of the Shi'ah, 
which had been dormant during the previous four or five hundred years. 
A Shi'i empire-builder, Isma'il Shah Safawi, now rapidly made himself 
‘master of Iran and ‘Iraq, imposed his own ancestral variety of the Shi‘ah 
on his subjects, and thereby split the Iranic Muslim World into mutu- 
ally hostile fragments. Since then, the main division in the Islamic World 
has not been one between two cultures differentiated by their cultivation 
of two different classical languages. It has been a division between two 
incompatible views on a jurisdictional question that had split the Islamic 
World during the first four centuries of Islamic history. Today there are 
still two Islamic civilizations, as there were during the five centuries 

ng circa A.D. 1500; but they are no longer an Arabic and an Iranic 
one; they are a Sunni and a Shi'i one. Of these two, the Shi'i is relatively 
parochial. Today it is more or less confined to Iran, the north-western 
corner of Afghanistan, the Lebanon, and the Yaman, with a diasporá in 
Pakistan and India, and the Yamani Shi'is are not of the same sect as 
the Lebanese and the Iranian. The recrudescence of the Shi‘ah in the 
heart of the Islamic World, followed by the pressure of the West in more 
recent times, has had the effect of drawing all the Sunnis together. Their 
sense of doctrinal unity has proved stronger than their linguistic and 
cultural differentiation. In the light of this, it might be nearest to the 
truth to say that today there is a unitary Islamic civilization based on the 
Sunnah, and to think of the Shi'i enclaves in present-day Islam as being 
no more than islands of dissent. 

Even so, we are left with three civilizations—the Islamic, the Byzan- 
tine, and the Western—in the Oikowmené west of the Hindu World; and 
we have still to consider the diasporás that survive in these three civiliza- 
tions’ domains. 

The Jewish diaspord and the tiny remnant of the Samaritans in 
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Palestine, round Nablas, are clearly survivals of the Syriac Civilization, 
‘The Jews and the Samaritans refused to allow themselves to be swallowed 
pin the Syriae Hellen cultural amalgam. They have preserved their 

iy, without a break, since the age of Syriac history before the 
political extinction of Isra Judah, and the other independent states of 
the Syriac World. The Zoroastrian diasporá has likewise preserved its 
identity by refusing to be drawn into the Syriac-Hellenic syncretism, 
We shall reckon the Parsee community as being a third living repre- 
sentative of the Syriac Civilization if we consider that the convergence 
of the Syriac and the Iranian culture and their reciprocal influence on 
each other, in and after the Achaemenian Age, went to the E of of 
cultural fusion. a we must regard dic Dunes aa being 
representatives of a separate civilization, which we shall have to label the 
‘Pre-Islamic Iranian’, 

How are we to classify the surviving Nestorian and Monophysite 
Christian diaspords, and the two Monophysite Christian nations—the 
Armenians and the Amharas—that still possess national states of their 
‘own: the Republic of Erivan and the Empire of Ethiopia? When we 
have conceded that there are a Byzantine and a Western Christian 
Civilization, we can hardly refuse to give an equal status to the Mono- 
physite and Nestorian quarters of Christendom. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries of the Christian Era, Nestorian Christendom was 

led across the breadth of Asia from the Euphrates to the Yellow 

Tiver, and Monophysite Christendom still extende from the Caucasus 
to the headwaters of the Blue Nile, with a solid link at each end of the 
chain, though the intermediate links in Syria and Egypt have now worn 
thin and the former link in Nubia has quite rusted away. These two 
‘quarters of Christendom have each played an important part in history; 
and an historian who ignores or depreciates them does this at the risk of 
falsifying his picture of both past and present. If we choose, we may 

"hem as abortive civilizations”: on the ground that they failed to 
fulfil the role for which their adherents had cast them, and therefore for- 
feited this role to the younger Islamic Civilization. Yet ‘abortive’, as well 
as effective, civilizations are specimens of the species; and, as such, they 
have to be taken into account. 

If the foregoing survey is correct, an impressive crop of higher 
religions and civilizations has sprung from the culture-compost de- 
posited by the decomposition and amalgamation of the Syriac and 

[ellenic civilizations. The higher religions in this cultural harvest are 
Christianity and Islam; the civilizations are those of the four Chris- 
tendoms, together with an Islamic Civilization that first divided into two 
and then re-oalesed exept for a Shi'i minority 
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‘These second thoughts on the configuration of the Syriac Civilization 
have inevitably run to some length because the subject of the inquiry is 
a complicated and a difficult one. We are dealing here with the history of 
the heart of the Oikoumené in its most critical, and also most creative, 
pase Ie will be sen that Ihave revised my original picture considerably, 
shall not be surprised if my second picture is criticized as vigorously as 
my first has been; but I hope that, in any case, the reconsideration of the 
whole question in this chapter may at least help to elucidate a passage of 
history which is as important as it is enigmatic. 


XIV. ISLAM’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


p epiphany was dramatic by comparison with Christianity's 
and Buddhism’s. Jesus’s life and death passed unnoticed at the time, 
except among the obscure and tiny band of His Galilaean Jewish dis- 
ciples. Our information about His ministry comes exclusively from the 
scriptures of the Christian Church. We should know next to nothir 
about it if our only sources were the Hellenic literature in Greek an 
Latin and the Jewish literature in Aramaic of the first century of the 
Christian Era. Siddhartha Gautama’s ministry, likewise, is known only 
from the Pali scriptures of the Hinayana, though, according to these 
records, Gautama, unlike Jesus, was something of a public figure in 
His own lifetime. He was a king’s son; and, after He had renounced His 
worldly heritage, He still consorted with kings during His ministry. Yet 
Buddhism did not make a political impact on the World on a grand scale 
till about two hundred and Christianity not till about three 
hundred years, after the ider's day, when their jective political 
fortunes were made by the conversions of Acoka and Constantine. On 
the other hand, Islam made a comparable impact during the founder’s 
own lifetime, and its political fortunes were made by the founder himself. 
Muhammad yielded, in the thirteenth year of his ministry, to the 
temptation which, according to the Gospels, was resisted by Jesus at the 
beginning of His. For twelve years Muhammad had been a sincere and 
intrepid [^ utterly unsuccessful prophet. He had won only a tiny band 
sas gem ie mier gn pande emque anf e fenior Moi 
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of converts; most of these had had eventually to take asylum in Abys- 
sinia; and Muhammad himself was in daily danger of meeting Jesus's 
fate, After his acceptance of the invitation from the people of Yathrib 
(Gabsequentiy known as Medina) to become the head of their stato, 

[uhammad proved to be not only a prophet but also a political genius. 
Before his death he had compelled the commercial oligarchy of his 
native city-state Mecca to capitulate to him, and had shown his states- 
manship—and also the generosity of his character—in the moderateness 
of the terms with which he had contented himself. In addition he had 
extended his rule from the city-state of Yathrib over a large part of the 
Arabian Peninsula besides Mecca, and his troops had made a probing 
raid on the Roman Empire's dominions in Transjordan. This piece of 
audacity had met with prompt chastisement, but it was premonitory 
of the sweeping conquests that were to be made by Muhammad's im- 
mediate political successors. Within less than twenty years of his death 
they had conquered the whole of the Sasanian Persian Empire and the 
best part of the Roman Empire: that is to say, Syria, in the broadest sense 
of the word, and also Egypt. 

‘hese dramatically rapid military and political successes of eariy 
Islam have given some Western students of history the impression that 
the epiphany of Islam made an unusually sharp break in the history of 
the Old-World Oitoumené and that it had no antecedents and no pre- 
cedents, Christopher Dawson's dictum? that history ‘allows the whole 
world situation to be suddenly transformed by the action of a single in- 
dividual like Muhammad or Alexander’ has already been quoted in this 
volume.’ A. L. Kroeber has expressed the same view. ‘Islam’, he says,* 
‘had no infancy and no real growth, but sprang up, Minerva-like, full- 
blown with the life of one man." 

If this were the truth, Islam's lack of antecedents could not be due 
just to the suddenness of its epiphany. This was neither more nor less 
sudden than the epiphanies of other religions and philosophies which, 
like Islam, had single historical founders, but whose founders—unlike 
what is alleged of Muhammad—had a long tradition behind them, as, 
for instance, Jesus had in the history of Judaism and in the antecedent 

igion of Israel, and as Gautama had in the previous development of 
Indian philosophy. The alleged lack of antecedents in Muhammad's 
case would be inexplicable. The simple and adequate explanation is that 
this Western picture is an hallucination, In reality there were sub- 
stantial antecedents to Islam’s epiphany and a number of precedents for 
it, as will be argued in the present chapter. Meanwhile, itis worth paus- 
ing to examine how the prevalent Western impression to the contrary 
arose. 

‘One of the historical phenomena that have created this erroneous im- 
pressions the scale, speed, and revoluionarines of Islam's 
political impact on the World within the thi begini 
Muhammad's v Media in 
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those thirty years the Islamic state incorporated, as has just been noted, 
the whole of Arabia, the whole of the Sesanian Persian Empire, and the 
Roman, Empires dominions in Syria and Egypt. These immense 
political successes are apt to impress modern Western scholars in 
particular, because modern Western Society is particularly political- 
minded. ‘The Islamic state conquered vast territories and populations 
almost at one blow; but, in the subsequent transformation of the 
conquered peoples’ religious, artistic, and intellectual outlook, Islam. 
was no swifter and no more revolutionary than Christianity and Budd- 
hism had been. Subjects can be won more quickly and easily than con- 
verts. The conversion of the Islamic state's subjects to Islam was a 
gradual process." It took at least six centuries, and even then it was not 
complete. Jewish, Christian, and Zoroastrian minorities have survived 
in the Islamic World down to this day—partly thanks to the toleration 
that Muhammad himself enjoined upon Muslims, in the Qur’an,? in 
their dealings with non-Muslim ‘People of the Book’ who had sub- 
mitted to the rule of the Islamic state, Moreover, in so far as Islam won 
its way, it won it, like the other missionary religions, by unavowedly 
receiving into itself many of the elements in its converts’ previous 
religions. In this case, as in those, the price of converting was com- 
promise. 

Another historical phenomenon that has given Western minds the 
impression that the advent of Islam brought with it a sharp break in 
historical continuity is the sudden accompanying elevation of the Arabic 
language to a dominating position. In the reign of the Caliph Abc 
Malik (imperabat a.D. 685-705) Arabic was substituted for Greek as the 
official language of administration in those dominions of the Islamic 
state that had formerly belonged to the Roman Empire. But the Arabic 
language’s chief triumph was in the unofficial realm of literature. The 
sources for the study of Islamic history, from Muhammad's lifetime 
onwards, are copious, and many of them are of first-rate value from the 
historian’ professional pointof view. Muhammad's career, unlike Jesus's, 
can be followed point by point—and, in some of its chapters, almost day 
by day—in the full light of history. But these valuable historical records 
are all in Arabic; and this pulls up short the Western historian who has 
been following the history of South-West Asia and Egypt in Greek and 
Latin records over a span of nearly twelve hundred years, beginning 
‘with the antecedents of the establishment of the Achaemenian Persian 
Empire, as recorded in Greek by Herodotus, and coming down to the 
campaigns of the Roman Emperor Heraclius as recorded in the same 
language by George the Pisidian (who would have been Herodotus the 
Carian's neighbour if they had been contemporaries). Then, at the 
advent of Islam before the end of Heraclius's reign, the Greck-reading 
Western historian suddenly finds that the language that has served as his 
key to the history of twelve centuries no longer suffices. This confirms 

? Accounts of it will be found in T. W, Arnold: The «f Islam, and ed. 
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his impression that, at this point, he is confronted with a break in the 
continuity of history." 

"This is how it looks to a Western historian, educated in the Greek and 
Latin languages and literatures, whose point of departure is the Pre- 
Alexandrine Hellenic World and who views the adjacent Achaemenian 
Empire and its Hellenic successor-states from the Hellenic angle. He 
does not realize that this Hellenic point of view gives an inadequate 
picture of South-West Asian and Egyptian history from first to last; and 
so, when he is confronted with the manifest indis ity of historical 
records in the Arabic language for the history of the core of the Oikou- 
mené from the seventh century of the Christian Era onwards, he does 
not see the significance of this baffling experience. What it signifies is 
that other languages besides Greek are indispensable for a study of the 
history of the preceding twelve centuries as well. 

Even if the historian confines his attention to the political surface of 
history, he ought to check the veracity of Herodotus's Greek narrative 
by comparing it with the Achaemenian emperors’ surviving official 
docaments in the Modo- Penis, Hienite, Akkadian, Aramaio, and 
Egyptian languages and scripts. If he wants to probe down below the 
political surface to the economic level, he must study the voluminous 
cuneiform records of private business transactions in the Akkadian 
language, produced under the Achaemenian and Seleucid regimes, that 
have been unearthed in Babylonia. The irrigated alluvium of the lower 
‘Tigris-Euphrates basin was the economic power-house of each of these 
empires in turn; and Akkadian, not Greek, is the key language for any 
study of the economic history of South-West Asia in this age—even for 
the time when, on the political plane, the Achaemenidae had been sup- 
planted by the Greek-speaking Seleucid dynasty. If the inquirer wants 
To probe down below the economic level to the religious, then he must 
read Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Avestan, and Pehlevi—and Pali and 
Sanskrit too, if he is going to invade India at Demetrius of Bactria’s 
heels. In fact, for any inquirer into Egyptian and South-West Asian 
history who takes a comprehensive view of history, languages other than 
Greek are of capital imy throughout, and not merely since the 
advent of Islam and of the Arabic Islam's train. In this 
perspective the obvious indispensability of Arabic and inadequacy of 
Greek from the seventh century of the Christian Era onwards will be 
seen to be no sudden revolutionary new departure. The self-assertion of 
Arabic merely makes it impossible to continue to turn a blind eye to a 
situation that has been confronting the inquirer all the time. 

Let us suppose that the Roman Empire had not recovered from the 
eo sut toon of hs eighth ceray ofthe Caran Eee The second eit 
brea of at Ab ste date ofthe death af tne Emperor Junin, and a ev Years 
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bout of anarchy and disruption into which it fell in A.D. 235. Let us 
suppose, in fact, that Zenobia, the queen of the North Arabian city- 
state of Palmyra, had been able to retain the territories that she had 
acquired, at lightning speed, at the Roman Empire's expense. Her 
dominions extended, at their widest, over the whole eastern third of 
the Roman Empire. They stretched north-westward to the Black Sea 
Straits and south-westward to the Syrtes. Let tis suppose, further, that 
Zenobia had been a Christian, and that she had derived her Christianity 
from the Mesopotamian Christian kingdom of Osrhoene, and had there- 
fore acquired it in the Syriac language, not in the Greck, And, finally, 
let us suppose that she had been half a century ahead of Constantine in 
giving Christianity an official status in her dominions. None of these 
suppositions is extravagant. History could easily have taken this turn. 
And, if it had, then Christianity would have made the same impression 
on Western historians that Islam now makes. It would have seemed to 
them suddenly and unforescenly to have changed the face of the World 
by depriving the Western historian of his linguistic key to an under- 
standing of the World's history. Zenobia’s hypothetical Christianity 
would have enthroned the Syriac in the Greek language’s place, 
2s Muhammad's historical lam dif enthrone Arabic in is place some 
four hundred years later. This would have created, in Western eyes, the 
same impression of a revolutionary break; and in this imaginary event, as 
in the historical event, the impression would have been illusory. All that 
would then have happened in the third century would have been merely 
what did happen in the seventh century. A 'pseudomorphosis', in 
Spengler’s usage of the term, would have been convicted of being the 
camouflage that it always had been in reality. The presence of the ever- 
present non-Hellenic core of South-West Asian life, beneath the 
Hellenic veneer, would have been exposed some four hundred years 
earlier than the actual date at which the veneer was stripped off. But this 
exposure would not have made a revolutionary break in the continuity of 
history if it had occurred in the third century, any more than it made 
one in the seventh century. Islam’s alleged lack of antecedents turns out 
to be nothing more substantial than a Western Hellenist’s illusion. 

If we look at Pre-Islamic history again, and look, this time, with non- 
Hellenic eyes, we shall ind abundant antecedents and precedents for all 
the main phenomena that constitute, in combination, the epiphany of 
Islam, 

The non-Arab world was first apprised of the new religion's epiphany 
by a militant outbreak of Semiti- speaking ‘Nomads from the Ambian 
Peninsula; but the Arab Volke ng in the seventh century of the 
Christian Era was not the first eruption of its kind, any more than it was 
the last. The Arabs themselves had erupted out of Arabia twice before: 
in the second century B.C., when the Seleucid Empire was losing its grip 
on the Fertile Crescent, and, before that, in the seventh century B.C., 
when the Assyrian Empire was beginning to labour under the weight of 
its self-imposed military burdens. The Aramaean-Chaldaean-Hebrew 
eruption in the thirteenth century B.C., when the New Empire of Egypt 

1 See Chapter XVIII, Annex, pp. 670-4- 
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was in decline, is comparable to the Muslim Arab eruption in point of. 
magnitude and vehemence. Round about the beginning of the second. 
millennium 2.c. the Amorites had erupted as far afield as their Aramaean 
successors penetrated. Five or six hundred years earlier the Akkadians 
had thrust their way out of the desert on to the alluvium, to the north- 
west of Sumer, and had pressed on, up the Tigris, into the country that 

made into Assyria, The Cansaites must have erupted out of Arabia 
no later than the Akkadians, and their occupation of Syria may have 
been still earlier. 

The vast Islamic empire expanded, within the span of a single genera- 
tion, out of a tiny nucleus: a single city-state commanding a single oasis, 
But Muhammad's Yathrib had its predecessors in Zenobia's Palm 
and, on a smaller scale, in Petra and in Hatra. In each of these earlier 
cases, too, a city-state in an Arabian oasis had generated a notable 
political power. The Roman Emperor Trajan liquidated the miniature 
empire of Petra and annexed its territories; but he was defeated in his 
attempt to capture Hatra. The lines of the Roman invader's unsuccess- 
ful circumvallation surround the inviolate walls of Hatra to this day. 
Hatra had been under the protection of the trinity of goddesses who, in 
‘Muhammad’s day, were the protectresses of Mecca. Their potency was 
so great that Muhammad almost succumbed to the temptation to 
stultify his mission by proclaiming them to be daughters of the One 
‘True God of the pure religion of Abraham. 

Under the Umayyad regime, which centred itself on Syria and chose 
Damascus for its capital, the Islamic state was, first and foremo: 
state of the Roman Empire. In this role it had been anticipated, 
and seventh centuries of the Christian Era, by the pı 
pality of the Banu Ghassan, who had guarded the Roman Empire's desert 
marches, and in the third century by the wide, though short-lived, 
‘empire that Zenobia had ruled from Palmyra. The Umayyads (with the 
single exception of ‘Umar IT) found Hellenism more to their taste than 
Islam—as witness the Hellenic decorations of Hishim's palace on the 
northern outskirts of Jericho. In this philhellenism they had been 
anticipated by earlier barbarian conquerors of previously Hellenized 
ground: for instance, the Parthians in Iran and ‘Iraq and the Kushans 
Al conyuering rag and Tran a well as Syria and Egypt the I 

By conquering Iraq as well as Syria je Islamic. 
state had made itself succesor-state of the Sasanian Eirpire ao well as 
of the Roman Empire, The economic pull of Tr on its Arab con- 
guerore made inel felt when the Umayyad regime was replaced by the 
‘Abbasid regime, and when the capital of the Islamic state was moved 
from Damascus to the new city of Baghdad. Under the ‘Abbasids the 
Islamic state tok its place in the lng series of empires esed on ‘Iraq's 
economic resources. "The series stretched back through the Sasanian, 
Parthian, Seleucid, Achaemenian, and Neobabylonian empires to the 
Empire of Agade, which had given political unity to the Fertile Crescent 
in the third millennium 5.c. 

‘The Islamic state, in the first chapter of its history, was up in arms 
against the political ascendancy of Hellenism in South-West Asia and 
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Egypt—an ascendancy that had been upheld there by Roman power 
since the last century ».c. On the cultural plane, on the other band, 
Islam eventually equipped itself for playing its part as a universal 
religion by drawing on Hellenic intellectual resources." Thus its attitude 
towards Hellenism was the ambivalent one of attraction towards it on 
the cultural plane coexisting with hostility towards it on the political 
plane. But this ambivalence towards Hellenism was not peculiar to 
Islam, It was the attitude of both Monophysite and Nestorian Christian- 
ity at the time when Islam first took the field; and, before that, it had 
been the attitude of Catholic Christianity until the concordat with 
the Roman Imperial Government had degraded this into being the 
“Imperialist? (Melchite) Church in the eyes of the Roman Empire's 
disaffected Syrian and Egyptian Christian subjects. Before the days of 
Constantine and Theodosius, the Catholic Christian Church had been 
anti-Hellenic and philhellene simultaneously. It had won its converts 
from Hellenism by presenting itself to them in an Hellenic dress. Islam 
was following these Christian precedents when, after completing the 
expulsion of Hellenism from South-West Asia and Egypt on the 
political plane, it proceeded to provide itself with a theology by having 
recourse to Hellenic philosophy. 

‘The various aspects of the epiphany and early subsequent history of 
Islam thus turn out to have antecedents and precedents, like other his- 
torical phenomena. More than that, they can be satisfactorily explained. 

, in his particular generation, was moved to 
. We can see why he was compelled to 


camel made all but the it of the Arabian deserts traversable by 
Man. Before the end of the last millennium ».c. the Yaman had, as we 
have seen,? been drawn into the field of the Syriac Civilization. In the 
sixth century s.c. the Neobabylonian Emperor Nabunaid had estab- 
lished an outpost of the Sumero-Akkadian Civilization in the North- 
West Arabian oasis of Taymi. By Muhammad's time, Judaism and 
Christianity were radiating their influence into the Arabian Peninsula 
vigorously from the north-west, the south-west, and the north-east. 
There were well-established Jewish communities at Khaybar and 
Yathrib, and Christian communities in the Yaman. In the Arabia of 
Muhammad’s day there was a widespread feeling that it was high time 
for the Arabs to become ‘People of the Book’, such as the Jews and the 
Christians were. Muhammad had equally sincere, though less articulate, 
* See p. 450, with footnote 2, above, and also pp. 47t and 671, footnote 1. 
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predecessors in the hanifs, and he had a contemporary and a potential 
rival in the Prophet Maslamah. If the Hijazi prophet Muhammad had 
failed, the Najdi prophet Maslamah might have done the equivalent 
of Muhammad’s work; and, if too, had failed, some other 
prophet would have arisen, in some other part of Arabia, to step into 
‘Maslamah's and Muhammad’s shoes. So far from springing up ‘Min- 
erva-like, full-blown, with the life of one man’, Islam, like Christianity, 
had a long pre-natal history. A normal birth offers an apter simile for 
the epiphany of Islam than the legendary birth of the goddess Athene. 
A normal birth is a sudden and dramatic event, but it does not come out 
of the blue and is therefore not inexplicable. 

In the second part of his public career, beginning with his withdrawal 
from Mecca to Medina, Muhammad successfully played the military 
and political part for which the Jews, after their loss of their political 
inde had cast their expected Messiah. 

‘The Jewish’ Messiah’s designated task was, humanly speaking, a for- 
lorn hope. He was to overthrow a world-empire to which the Jews were 
subject, and was to establish a Jewish world-empire in its place. It was 
recognized that the Messiah could succeed only in virtue of his being 
supported by Yahweh's almighty power. Left to his own human re- 
sources he would be foredoomed; and, in fact, as long as the Roman 
Empire lasted, every Jewish political leader who tried to play the con- 
ventional Messiah’s part brought a crushing disaster on himself and on 
his community. The Roman power was invincible and ubiquitous. The 
mere accusation of aspiring to be the Messiah was enough to procure 
a death-sentence—as Jesus's Jewish enemies knew when they brought 
this charge against Him in Pilate's court. As the story is told in the 
Gospels, the charge against Jesus was groundless. Either He had not 
claimed to be the Messiah in any sense, or He had made the claim in a 
non-political and non-militant sense that changed the conventional con- 
cept of the Messiah’s role out of all ition. Nevertheless, Jesus was 
put to death by the Roman authorities They were taking no chances. In. 
fact, under the regime of the Roman world-state, a prophet was doomed 
if he was even falsely accused of intending to go into politics and to take 
up arms. His only hope lay in a policy of strict non-violence, and even 
this might not save him. 

‘The regime under which Muhammad entered on his prophetic mis- 
sion was entirely different. He was a citizen of a turbulent city-state. In 
the Mecca of his day non-violence certainly would not save the life of a 
prophet who was preaching a doctrine that was objectionable to the local 
ruling oligarchy. But, unlike the Roman Empire, the Meccan city-state 
was not ubiquitous. Its jurisdiction was limited to a single oasis. It was 
practicable to withdraw beyond the reach of the Quraysh's not very long 
arm; and thus, when Muhammad was offered the political headship of 
the independent city-state of Medina, he had found his effective retort 
to the Meccan oligarchy's hostility. Since Muhammad at Medina turned 
out to be a political genius, his retort, before long, became not merely 
effective but crushing. His political carcer need not be considered 

1 Kroeber, quoted on p. 462. 
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further in this present context, as it has been discussed at some length in 
a previous volume." It is sufficient here to note that there is nothing in- 
explicable in 

Nor is there any mystery about the causes of the early Islamic state's 
swift and sweeping military successes. The key is to be found in the 
division of the territories once conquered from the Achaemenidae by 
Alexander between two rival empires: one of them based on ‘Iraq and 
the other centred on the Mediterranean. This political constellation had 
been in existence for 700 years by the time when Muhammad's second 
political successor, the Caliph ‘Umar I (imperabat A.D. 634-44) over- 
threw the Sasanian Persian Empire and wrested from the Roman 
Empire its dominions south-east of Taurus. The two empires had 
brought these disasters upon themselves by allowing the chronic 
border-warfare between them to boil up, from a limited competition for 
the possession of frontier fortresses and provinces, into a life-and-death 
struggle in which the very existence of both powers was at stake. Most of 
‘Muhammad's lifetime (vivebat circa A.D. 570-632) was occupied, in the 
heart of the Oikoumené immediately to the north of Arabia, by two long- 
drawn-out and devastating Romano-Persian wars (gerebantur A.D. 572— 
91 and 603-28) that ended, as far as the two belligerents’ mutual rela- 
tions were concerned, in nothing more constructive than a re-establish- 
ment of the status quo ante. The effective consequent change was in the 
balance of power between the two empires and the Arab barbarians 
beyond their southern frontiers. Both empires emerged from this double 
great war exhausted. By contrast, the Arabs emerged notably enriched 
and instructed, They had earned money by serving as mercenaries on 
both sides; they had invested much of it in buying up-to-date military 
equipment; and, most important of all, they had learnt by practice how 
to use this equipment and how to conduct military operations with large 
forces on the grand scale. This speeded up and completed a process that 
had been going on for some centuries past. For religion was not the 
only element of ‘civilization’ that had been seeping into Arabia, Military 
equipment and skill had been seeping in as well, even before the long 
history of Romano-Persian warfare had mounted to its fatal climax. The 
most potent new weapon that the Arabs had acquired in the Pre-Islamic 
Age was the horse; and horsemanship had made the Arabs militarily 
formidable—as it was to make the Plains Indians of North America 
when they had acquired the horse from the Spaniards.* 

‘Thus, by the timeof Muhammad’ hijrah to Medina, the Arabs already 
possessed all the requisites for becoming world-conquerors except one, 
and that was political unity. When Muhammad had given them this it 
‘was inevitable that they should erupt and that their eruption should 
sweep away everything in its path. Few Arabs ever became devotees of 
Islam for its own sake, and most Arabs strongly objected, at first, to 
having the political rule of the Islamic state imposed on them. Why 
should they submit to being ruled by the people of Yathrib in league 

T 


3 Sec. Coctani: Studi di Storia Orientale, vol. i (Milan 1911, Hoepli) p. 346, cited 
already in viii. 17, footnote 5- inn toit, i dt 
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with a handful of Meccan refugees? The news of Muhammad’s death in 
A.D. 632 was the signal, in Arabia, for a widespread war of secession 
(Biel i); and this might have been difficult for Muhammad’s political 
successors to suppress by force of arms alone. ‘The dissident Arabs were 
reconciled to the rule of the Islamic state by the realization that, under 
this unified command, they had it in their power to conquer the 
Oikoumené and plunder it. The misery of the war-stricken Persian and 
Roman empires, which was so keenly felt by their subjects, represented 
incredible wealth when appraised by the standards of their starveling 
‘Arab conquerors. 

In making the Arabs’ potential military ascendancy tell by giving 
them political unity, Muhammad did for them what Philip of Macedon 
had done for the Hellenes. These had established their military ascend- 
ancy over the Achaemenian Persian power as far back as the years 480~ 

79 B.C., when they had so signally defeated Xerxes’ attempt to conquer 
inental European Greece. The successful march of the 
Younger's 10,000 Hellenic mercenaries from Babylonia to the Black Sea 
coast of Anatolia in 401-400 B.C., in defiance of the Achaemenian Em- 
ire's military power, and the Lacedaemonians’ successful campaigns in 

'estern Anatolia in 399-393 B.C., had indicated what might be achieved 
by a Panhellenic military effort. Indeed, the Spartan King Agesilaus 
might have anticipated Alexander by sixty year if, in 395 cs Athens 

‘Thebes had not joined hands to take the Lacedaemonians in the 
rear. The Hellenes had to wait until Philip of Macedon had imposed 
political unity on them in order to reap the harvest of the military 
ascendancy over the Achaemenian Empire that they had established 
145 years before Philip’s successor Alexander—the Hellenic ‘Umar— 
crossed the Hellespont. 

Kroeber's dictum! that "Islam had no infancy and no real is 
also irreconcilable with the historical facts. The truth surely is that 
Islam had an infancy which was unpromising, and was redeemed from 
this by a growth which was remarkable. 

Tt is true that Islam, as preached by its founder Muhammad, was 
essentially a ‘higher religion’. Muhammad summoned his fellow country- 
men the people of Mecca to abandon the worship of their local pantheon, 
domiciled in the Ka'bah, and to submit themselves to a god who was 
proclaimed by his Meccan prophet to be the One True God of all men 
and of the whole Universe. It was this that got Muhammad into trouble 
vith the ruling oligarchy of the Meccan city-state, AC the same time, 
Muhammad’s horizon was bounded by the limits of his own nation, as 
Jesus’s horizon was, according to the passages in the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew? in which He is reported to have instructed His emis- 
saries not to visit the gentiles or the Samaritans, but to go rather to 
‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel". The Arabs’ aspiration to become 
‘People of the Book’, like the Jews and the Christians, was a nationalistic 
one; and it took a form that is characteristic of barbarians camped on the 


; 21-48. In Mark vii, Jesus is ted to have taken the 
asi end wounding kapuas in His aopnive at resdion to 
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fringe of a civilization." The Arabs were sufficiently impressed by the 
culture of the Roman Empire to hanker after a religion of the kind pro- 
fessed by the Empire’s inhabitants; yet at the same time they were 
sufficiently ind -minded to be unwilling imply to adopt their 
impressive neighbours’ religion as it stood it giving it an Arab 
national colouring. In the eyes of Arabs of Muhammad's generation, 
Christianity was the national religion of the Romans and Judaism the 
national religion of the Jews; and the picture of the One True God that 
Muhammad presented to his countrymen was, like the Jewish picture of 
Him, equivocal. Besides being the God of the Universe, He was to be 
the national god of the Arabs. Islam was to be a revival of the pure 
religion of Abraham, and this time ‘the Chosen People’ of Abraham's 
lineage were to be the Arab offspring of his son Ishmael instead of the 
Jewish offspring of his son Isaac. 

Tn having this tincture of barbarian nationalism, Islam resembled the 
Arian form of Christianity which, three centuries earlier, had been 
adopted by the East German barbarians on the eve of their own invasion 
of the Roman Empire from the opposite quarter. This element of nation- 
alism in Islam was, of course, greatly reinforced when Muhammad ex- 
tended the territory of his Medinese state not only over Mecca but over 
the whole of Arabia, As has been noted already, the Arabs were in- 
differenttto their prophet's religious ideas and ideals, but they appreciated 
the military power which he had conferred on them by uniting them 
politically in a Pan-Arabian Islamic Commonwealth, and Islam was 
carried out of Arabia into the former dominions of the Roman and 
Sasanian empires as the national religion of the conquering Arab 
armies, 

‘The conquerors did not much want non-Arab converts. The con- 
quered peoples scemed to them more valuable as surtax-payers than as 
co-religionists. It was their Zoroastrian and Christian non-Arab sub- 
jects who took the Arabs’ kingdom by storm. They forced their way into 
the fold of Islam, the Arabs from their political ascendancy in 
the Islamic state, and gave Islam itself an organization and a theology* 
which removed, once for all, the ambiguity that, till then, had kept it 
havering between the two incompatible ideals of nationalism and univer- 
sality. Thus the non-Arab converts to Mubammad's religion eventually 
saved for Islam a situation that the founder himself had compromised. 
But for these converts, it seems probable that Islam would have gone the 
way that Arian Christianity went. Like the Burgundians, the Visi 
and the Lombards, the Arabs would have abandoned their barbarian 
national religion, sooner or later, for the universal religion of their 
Christian subjects, if these subjects had not, meanwhile, insisted on 

ing of Islam a new higher religion for all men on the pattern of the 
Christianity that the Christian converts to Islam had formerly professed. 

This eventual harvesting of Islam's potentialities as a universal re- 
ligion was an immense cultural, as well as religious, achievement. It was 
comparable to what had previously been done for Christianity; and it 

1 This point born in Toynbee and History, p: 165. Cp. the 
paa biin aa mede er R Onf e ul iiaae 
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was done by the same and by the same means. The people whose 
good offices enabled Jalam, as wal Christianity, to grow to its full 
Spiritual and cultural stature were the South-West Asian heirs of the 
combined Syriac and Hellenic heritages. As we have seen in the preced- 
ing chapter, both the Syriac and the Hellenic Civilization's continuity 
had been broken—the Syriac Civilization’s by the impact of Hellenism, 
and the Hellenic Civilization’s by the impact of a Syriac-Hellenic re- 
ligion, Christianity. The former participants in the two civilizations had 
lost their consciousness of their distinctive cultures, but they had not 
lost their cultural fertility. On the contrary, the Syriac and Hellenic 
cultures, in losing their distinctive identities, had blended into a culture- 
compost which had an unrivalled nutritive power. The feat of nursing 
not only one but two higher religions into a maturity at which each of 
them makes a universal appeal is an achievement that it would be hard 
to match. 

The prevalent depreciation of Islam in the West is a relic of anti- 
Islamic Christian prejudice. This stubbornly survives even in modern 
Western. minds that feel an obligation, in their intellectual work, to 
correct the Christian bias in their cultural heritage, and that imagine 
themselves, in their unfavourable appraisal of Islam, to be acting up to 
their own high standard of detachment and to be condemning Ihm 
objectively, on its own demerits. Kroeber, for example, has given an 
interpretation of Islam as an historical phenomenon in the light of an 
hypothesis of his about the history of the course of civilization in the Old 

'orld. Kroeber likens Old-World civilization to a fire that started in the 
Fertile Crescent and that then spread, as fires are apt to spread, in a 
progressively widening circle fom its point of origin, The fame keeps. 

ight round the circle's ever-advancing circumference, long after it has 
died away and left nothing but cold grey ashes on the spot which was 
its original hearth. This hypothesis has some notable merits. The 
greatest of these is that it fits a number of the historical facts. An 
almost equal merit is that it rises superior to the one-sided conventional 
‘Western prejudice that takes account solely of the westward spread of 
civilization from Sumer and Egypt through the Mediterranean into 
Europe, and thence eventually into the Americas, and ignores its con- 
temporancous spread into India and Eastern Asia. The progress of a 
movement on its outer edge after it has died down at its original point of 
departure is a phenomenon that can be observed in a number of situa- 
tions in non-human nature and also in human affairs. The outward- 
moving circle of flame has one parallel in the circular wave set in motion 
by throwing a stone into a pond. The wave continues to travel outwards 

ter the spot where the stone hit the water has become still again. A 
city, likewise, sometimes continues to grow round its edges after its 
original core, which was once the heart of its life, has fallen into squalor 
or even into desolation. And the Oikoumené is, in a sense, one great 
city: the City of Zeus in which the City of Cecrops is reproduced on 
the grand scale.* This, however, is only a poetic simile; and Kroeber 

3 Rs cs Antoninus: Meditations, Book IV, chap. 23. 
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himself has warned me! that a simile is not the same thing as a demon- 
stration, 

It is true, as we have noticed,* that, within the span of half a millen- 
nium ending in the fourth century of the Christian Era, four civilizations 
—three of them at home in the heart of the Oikoumené and the fourth, 
the Hellenic Civilization, also long since established there—dissolved, in 
the sense that the former participants in them lost their consciousness of 
continuity with their cultural heritage. It is also true that Islam sub- 
sequently established itself in this region in succession to Christianity. 
Kroeber is, of course, right in saying? that ‘Islam arose in the very region 
of the first hearth of all higher civilization: . . . in the Near Eastern area 
of the Neolithic Revolution, of the first farming and towns and kings 
and letters.’ But he is surely wrong in going on to say* that ‘it arose at 
a time when constructive cultural impulses had long since moved out 
from that hearth’. The loss of consciousness of cultural continuity is not 
the same thing as a loss of of cultural creativity. The fusion of 
the diverse elements of the Syriac and Hellenic civilizations had already 
provided a fertile compost from which Christianity had sprung; and its 

fertility now proved great enough to produce a second crop, of com- 

parable value, in the shape of Islam. Have there ever anywhere been 
‘constructive Cultural impulses’ that have produced finer fruits than this 
pair of higher religions with a message for all men? 

Islam, in succession to Christianity, came to maturity in the heart of 
the Oikoumend in an age in which this heart was il beating as vigorously 
as ever. If Kroeber had been willing to recognize Islam as being the peer 
of Christianity that it is, he would not have seen it, through jaundiced 
eyes, asa ‘reduced, retractile, civilization, an anti-Hellenic, anti-Sasanian, 
anti-Christian civilization . . . without art, without much intellectual 
or profundity, without many of the aspirations customary 
in civilizations’. He would not then have been led to explain Islam's 
imaginary inferiority by making the unwarranted assumption that the 
region in which Ielum came to maturity was by that time a cultural waste 
land, Whether or not we accept his simile of the outward spread of a fire, 
leaving a burnt-out centre, as a valid key to the geographical history of 
civilization in the Old World, it is certain that the fire had not been ex- 
tinguished in its original hearth either before the conquest of South- 
West Asia and Egypt by the primitive Muslim Arabs or during the sub- 
sequent formative centuries when Islam was being brought to maturity 
there by local non-Arab converts from among the conquered Christian 
and Zoroastrian population. Even during the previous age of political 
division, ‘Iraq had been the power-house of the Sasanian Empire, and 
Syriaand Egypt of the Roman Empire. The potency of all three countries 
was notably enhanced when the Arab conquest reunited them politically 
Tor the first time since the break-up ofthe Achacmenian Empire, nearly & 
thousand years back. Under the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid regimes, South- 
West Asia and Egypt were still the heart of the Oikoumené, as they had 
been during the previous three or four thousand years. 


2 In The Nature of Culture, p. 376, quoted in this volume on p. 38, footnote 2. 
18 pp ere OE E e ^ Hola Mop eie poe plica. 
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‘This historic region did eventually fall into adversity and suffer an 
eclipse from which it is re-emerging in our time. But this did not 
happen till after Islam had come to maturity there; and Islam was not 
the cause of it. 


past its staple production was agricultural: the crops raised on its 
irrigated field. Today its staple production is mineral: the oil got from 
below its surface. The region is estimated to contain the major part 
of the World’s oil reserves, as, in the past, it produced the major part of 
the World's annual cereal harvest. As for this region's geographical role 
as the central node of the World's communications, the permanent 
features of the World's geography are so favourable to South-West Asia 
and Egypt that this region is now recovering its natural position as the. 
mid-point of the Oikoumené less than four hundred years after the date 
at which the Oikoumené was thrown out of its normal geographical 
balance by two almost simultaneous revolutionary Western achi 
ments: the discovery of a New World west of the Atlantic and the dis- 
covery of the uninterrupted sea-route from the Atlantic coast of 
‘Western Europe to Southern and Eastern Asia round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Since 1869 this roundabout route has been short-circuited by 
the cutting of the Suez Canal. This has reopened the direct for 
ships between the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean which existed in 
the Achaemenian Age after the Emperor Darius I’s engineers had cut 
his canal from Suez to the head of the Nile Delta. The Suez Canal offers 
the shortest sea-route between the two main concentrations of popula- 
tion in the twentieth-century world: one in Southern and Eastern Asia 
and the other in Europe and North America; and in our day it has been 
supplemented by a bundle of air-routes which bunch together where 
they traverse the land- bridge between Eurasia and Africa 

"hus the heart of the Oikoumené has now surmounted the crisis by 
which it was overtaken when the fifteenth-century Western maritime 
adventurers made their momentous geographical discoveries. Thanks to 
the striking of oil, South-West Asia is now well on the way towards 
recovering from the previous blow that it had suffered in the thirteenth 
century of the Christian Era when the Mongols had committed genocide 
against its population and had also cut the roots of its agricultural 
productivity by giving the coup de grdce to the 4,000-years-old 
Water-control system in ‘Iraq.t The degree of the devastation that was 
inflicted by the Mongols on South-West Asia east of Euphrates can be 
measured by the contrast between present-day agricultural Egypt, 
which has continued, without a break, to be a going concern since the 
unification of its water-control system round about 3000 B.C, and 
present-day agricultural ‘Iraq, which even today is only just beginning 
to recover from the blow dealt to it by the Mongols 700 years ago. The 
Wholesale destruction of human life was still more disastrous than the 
wrecking of Man's engineering works. Visit Khurisin, the north- 

1 See iv. qii. 
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easternmost province of the present kingdom of Persia, and take your 
stand in the vast empty space within the four-square walls of the Pre- 
Mongol city of Tus or the Pre-Mongol city of Nishipür. You will 
realize that, even after the passage of 700 years, South-West Asia is still 
prostrate under the blow that it received from the Mongols in the 
thirteenth century. The thirteenth-century Mongol devastation of 
South-West Asia, followed by the Afteenth-century West European 
diversion of the World’s sea-routes away from the Levant and the Red 
Sea, explain, between them, the decline and eclipse of South-West Asia 
and Egypt in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. This 
makes the recovery of this region in the nineteenth century and there- 
after all the more remarkable and impressive. In the present context the 
significance of this temporary eclipse and subsequent recovery is that 
both events have been subsequent to the epiphany and maturation of 
Islam. And this matter of chronological fact would appear to refute, 
decisively, Kroeber imaginative thesis that Islam is Sea fruit 
grown on waste land, 

‘What is the relation of Islam, as a religion, to the Islamic Civilization 
that is so prominent a feature in the cultural map of the present-day 
world? Rushton Coulborn makes the point! that ‘Islamic f 
when it arises, is obviously something new. Its rise was mediated by 
Islam as a religion.’ This dictum is, in my judgement, unexceptionable. 
I myself have certainly never written anything to the contrary, and 

would not ever oppose it so lo as iis lem a ping no more than 
it says. I have the impression, however, that Coulborn is intending to 
imply that the Islamic Civilization came into existence simultaneously 
with Islam itself, and that in this point its relation is different from that 
of the Christian civilizations to Christianity. If, in interp: 
this sense, I have correctly caught his meaning, then he and I . 
As I see it, the relation of the Islamic Civilization to Islam is the same as 


pen othered a new civilization which is legitimately ed by its 
name because it bears its unmistakable stamp. 
‘This construction of the course of events would not, I think, be dis- 


the Christian civilizations did not begin to come to mpm 
the period, running approximately from the latter part of the fourth to 
the latter part of the seventh century of the Christian Era, when the 
Hellenic Civilization was dissolving. Christianity in its formative age 
was the religion of a minority living as strangers and sojourners in a 
world that was not dir own. Islam in its formative age was, as Lee ity 


in the same situation. It came to maturity within the rk of alien 


In Toynbee and History, p. 163. 
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civilizations—in this case, not the Hellenic Civilization but the Nestorian 
Christian, the Monophysite Christian, and the Zoroastrian Iranian. It is 
true that the Christian minority in the Roman Empire lived in the cata- 
combs, whereas the Muslim minority in the Islamic world-state lived in 
the camps and the palaces. But this Muslim minority was in the same 
position as the Christian minority in the essential point that it was living 
in a world that it had not created and in which it was not at home, 

Afer the epiphany of Islam, as after the epiphany of Christianity, 
centuries had to pass before the new religion could mother anew civiliza- 
tion; for the necessary pre-condition for that was that the minority 
should have become the majority. In the circum-Mediterranean world 
this happened in the course of the three centuries ending in the seventh 
century of the Christian Era; in South-West Asia and Egypt it happened 
in the course of the three centuries ending in the thirteenth century of 
the Christian Era. Before that, the Muslims—including the Arabs’ con- 
verted non-Arab subjects as well as the Arabs themselves—had been 
only a minority in the dominions of the Islamic world-state. The Islamic 
state's Zoroastrian subjects in Iran and in the Oxus-Jaxartes basin had 
gone over to Islam more quickly, in larger numbers, than its Christian 
subjects west of Zagros. But the mass-conversions to Islam did not begin 
to take place in any of the Islamic world-state's dominions tll the Islamic. 
state was harried by barbarian invasions. It was the Crusades and the 
subsequent irruption of the Mongols that moved the mass of the popula- 
tion of South-West Asia and Egypt to rally to Islam as a spiritual force 
that might perhaps hold society together in a cataclysm in which 
"Earth's foundations fled’. 

T therefore continue, on reconsideration, to maintain that the Islamic 
Civilization—or civilizations—arose after the thirteenth century of the 
Cristian Era, when the last remnant ofthe ‘Abbasid wor state had 
been extinguished by the Mongol war- lign. In order to locate 
the place of Islam in history, we have to distinguish clearly between 
three different things: the Islamic religion that was founded and com- 
promised by the Prophet Mu! and was then salvaged by his 
political successors’ converted non-Arab subjects; the Islamic state that 
was founded by the statesman Muhammad and thatswiftly grew, like the 

xoverbial grain of mustard-seed, into a tree that overshadowed the 
;' and the Islamic Civilization (or civilizations) that has been a 
cultural by-product of Islam in the same sense in which the Christi 
civilizations have been cultural by-products of Christianity. If we do not 
keep thes three diferent things clearly distinct in our minds, we are 
likely to go astray in our interpretation of Islam and of its political and 
cultural by-products. 


XV. THE HISTORY AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE JEWS 


1. THE RELATIVITY OF THE INTERPRETATION OF JEWISH 
HISTORY 


^ He interpretation of Jewish history is a classic illustration of the 
relativity of an observer's report to his personal relation with his 
human subject. 

‘The Jews have told their own story from the standpoint of a self- 
proclaimed ‘Chosen People’ in whose eyes all other human beings are 
gentiles” (e. ‘lesser breeds without the law’, in Kipling s paraphrase). 
In the Christian-Muslim half of the present-day world this Jewi 
standpoint has been accepted by the present-day non-Jewish gentile 
majority in regard to Jewish history in the Pre-Christian, or, alter- 
natively, the Pre-Muslim, Age. 

"The Christian Church, for instance, has taken over uncritically the 
Jewish version of the history of the Jews' predecessors, the peoples of 
Judah and Israel, as this is presented in the written Torah (in Christian 
terminology, ‘the Old Testament’). Christians, and ex-Christians too, 
see the Phoenicians, Philistines, Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
‘Damascenes as these are portrayed in the historical books of the Torah; 
and they see the Seleucid King Antiochus IV and his policy as these are 
portrayed in the First and Second Books of Maccabees. If the Tyre and 
Gaza of the last millennium B.c. had living representatives to speak for 
them today, as Israel and Judah have, they would, no doubt give a 
version of the story of their relations with the two highland communities 
in their hinterland which would hardly be recognizable as being an 
account of the events that, in the highlanders’ version, are familiar to 
Christians from the Bible. Yet in the established Christian version of 
this chapter of history the Jews have things all their own way—pending 
the discovery, by archaeologists, of documents written in the Syriac 
World, outside Judah and Israel, in the last millennium ».c. that might 
be of comparable historical value to the documents written in the 
fourteenth century 2.c. that have already been unearthed at Ras ash- 
Shamrah. 

In the established Islamic version of Old~Testament history the Jews 
have not come off quite so well. Muhammad did follow the lead of the 
Christian Church in accepting the Jewish thesis that the written Torah 
is the word of God; but, when the Jews pointed out that some of Muham- 
mad’s renderings of Old-Testament stories had got these stories wrong 
in important particulars, Muhammad accounted for the discrepancy by 
declaring that the Jews had falsified their own holy scriptures. 
Qur'anic version was a restoration of the original, and Islam was ‘the 
pure religion of Abraham’. Thus Muhammad’s concession to Jewish 
claims was partly discounted, even in regard to the age before the new 
dispensation, by a serious imputation on the Jews good faith. Yet 
‘Muhammad, like the Christian Church, recognized the authority of the 
written Torah, as being a book inspired by God, in so far as its text 
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might be endorsed by Muhammad as being authentic; and the 

that he made against the Jews did not implicate their forefather Abra- 
ham, Like the Jews themselves and like the Christians, Muslims trace 
their own religious origins back to the revelation that Abraham received 
from God according to the Jewish tradition. Like Christianity, Islam 
presupposes Judaism and could never have come into existence if 
Judaism had not been in existence already. 

‘Thus the Muslims, as well as the Christians, accept, in principle, the 
Jews’ belief in the divine inspiration of the Torah and the consequent 
belief in the Jews’ special status as the recipients of this divine revela- 
tion, On the other hand the tables have been turned on the Jews by the 
Christians and the Muslims in their appraisal of Jewish history since the 
beginning of the Christian or, alternatively, the Islamic Era. 

ristians—and Muslims too, subject to Muhammad’s reservation— 
accept the Jewish account of Jewish history, and of its antecedents in the 
histories of Judah and Israel, down to the respective beginnings of the 
Christian arid Muslim eras, with the proviso that Judaism was desi 
in the Jewish god Yahweh's providence, to be the preparation for 
Christianity or, alternatively, for Islam, and that the Iralites and their 
successors the Jews were ‘chosen’ by God to be the forerunners of His 
eventual ‘Chosen People’ the Christians or, alternatively, the Muslims. 
Upon the advent of Christianity or, alternatively, of Islam, the ‘mandate’ 
of Judaism and the Jews ‘was exhausted’ (to use an apt Chinese formula), 
Now, in God's own good time, the true ‘Chosen People’ had arrived on 
the scene, and the Jews’ duty was clear. They ought to have accepted 
Jesus or, alternatively, Muhammad, at the valuation placed on him in 
the official doctrine of the Judaic religion of which he was the founder. 
In declining to accept him on these terms, the Jews were failing to 
respond to the supreme challenge in their history, and were thereby 
putting themselves permanently in the wrong and on the shelf. Jewish 
history and its Israelitish antecedents down to the beginning of Jesus's 
or, alternatively, Muhammad's ministry still has validity and value as the 
prelude, arranged by God, to the Christian or, alternatively, to the Mus- 
lim, dispensation. Jewish history since one or other of those two climac- 
teric dates is without significance except as a classic example of perversity 
on the part of a people that, of all peoples, ought to have known better. 

Itis difficult for anyone brought up in the Christian tradition to shake 
himself free from the official Christian ideology. He may have discarded 
Christian doctrine consciously on every point; yet on this particular 
point he may find that he is still being influenced, subconsciously, by the 
traditional Christian view in his outlook on Jewish history. Voltaire's 


+ This is recalled by Rabbi J. B. Agus in Judaism, 1956, p. 2. In The National Jewish 
Monthly, November, 1956, Rabbi Agus takes the muse point in general termi, with 
Plena to non-ortodse Jews te wel nto nonorttodok Chris, > 
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—partly because of the grain of truth that it contains, and partly because 
of the Lager mouse of mineprescaiation tat thers aie.” 

‘The grain of truth lies in the fact that the advents of Christianity and 
Islam, and the subsequent histories of these two religions, are un- 
questionably two major events in the main course of mankind’s history — 
—at least in that half of the Oikoumené that lies to the west of India. 
Israel, Judah, the Jews, and Judaism did not play major parts in the 
history of mankind before they gave birth to the two ‘deviationist’ Judaic 
world-religions. If Christianity and Islam had never been generated by 
Judaism's involuntary but undeniable paternity, Judaism would be sur- 
Yiving today in an environment of Hellenic ‘paganism’, as Zoroastrian- 
ism does survive today in an environment of Hindu ‘paganism’. We may 
guess that, in that event, the Jews position in the World today would have 
been more like the actual position of the Parsees! than like the actual 
position of the Jews themselves. The Jews would have been more obscure. 
than they now are, but they would also have been more comfortable. The 
Jews’ present-day imi celebrity, and discomfort all derive from 
the historic fact that they have involuntarily begotten two Judaic world- 
religions whose millions of adherents make the preposterous but redoubt- 
able claim to have superseded the Jews, by the Jewish god Yahweh's 
dispensation, in the role of being this One True God's ‘Chosen People’. 

'he Jews are also genuinely ‘a back number’ in another sense. Like 
the Samaritans, they are surviving representatives of a Syriac civiliza- 
tion that otherwise became extinct as lo; as the third or second 
century 1.C., if the disuse of the Aramaic oin may be taken as a cri- 
terion of the date at which the Syriac Civilization faded out of exis- 
tence The Syriac Civilization as a whole, like its contemporary the 
Hellenic Civilization, is otherwise ‘dead’ today except in so far as it still 
lives in its legacy to the present-day Christian and civilizations. 
It it is true—as it seems to be true—that at the western end of the Old 
World, in contrast to its eastern end, there has been a series of successive. 
ons’ of civilizations since the species of human society that we call 
tion’ made its first appearance, then it is true that the Jews and 
Judaism are a relic of a ‘generation’ that, except for the Samaritans? and 
the Parsees, is otherwise extinct. This is the historical fact that I had in 
mind when, in volume iof this book, I docketed the Parseest and the Jews 
(among other present-day communities) with the label ‘fossils’. My choice 
of this particular word may not have been a felicitous one for conveyi 
the historical fact that I wanted to describe. But the fact is a fact, 
some name or other for describing it is needed. 

At the same time it is, of course, untrue that Jewish history since the 
advent of Christianity or, alternatively, of Islam is of no account. In 
refusing to be gleichgeschaltet by either of the two ‘deviationist’ Judaic 
world-religions, and in surviving as a persistent minority in a Christian 

1 See the passage from a in» ted on p. 211, footnote 3. 
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4 Tira moot question whether the Parsees are to be regarded as surviving representa- 
tives of a distinctive Prevlalamic Iranian culture, or whether we are to bold that this 
‘Iranian culture was gradually drawn into the field of the Syriac Civilization in and after 
the Achaemenian Age (see pp. 431-9 and 460). 1 See pp. api-30. 
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and a Muslim environment, the Jews have made a deep mark on both 
Christian and Islamic history as living Jews and not merely as dead 
Jewish forerunners of Christianity and Islam. ‘Thus the Jews have not 
‘ceased to count, even in terms of Christian and Islamic history; and, 
à fortiori, they have not ceased to count in terms of their own history. 

lhile the Jews’ relations with their gentile environment have been 
notably affected by the advents of Christianity and Islam, these two 
geri shaking events have had hardly any perceptible effect on the inner 
life of Jewry or on the evolution of Judaism. In and after the first 
century of the Christian Era the stream of Jewish religious literature 
flowed more copiously than ever before. For this period of Jewish re- 
ligious history we are abundantly documented; and one remarkable 
feature of this contemporary Jewish documentation is the faintness of 
the marks that have been made on it by Jesus and by Christianity. 

‘The main source of the impetus that transformed the primitive 
religion of Israel and Judah into Judaism was the ‘traumatic twist’ that 
‘the Jewish psyche received when the Jewish belief in chosen-ness 
sustained the terrible shock of national disaster and exile'.! This shock 


more effect on the history of Judaism than the advent of Christianity 
had. It set Judaism hard. It precipitated the closing of the canon of the 
written Torah, the codification of a commentary on the Torah (the 
Mishnah), and the production of a commentary (the Gemara) on this 
commentary, which, with it, constitutes the Talmud. The 
period from the time of Herod the Great (regnabat 40 B.C. B.C.) to the. 
generation of the Patriarch Jehudah, who codified the Mishnah circa 
AD. 220, was the age of the Tannaim.? Judaism assumed its definitive 
form during the 150 years ing with the generation of Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zakkai, who his school at Jamnia, with the 
Romans’ leave, in A.D. 70.* The canon of the written Torah seems to 
have been fixed by the (a non-political body, not to be con- 
fused with the pre-war Sanhedrin) that Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai had 
set up at Jamnia." The codification of haldchath (agreed interpretations 
of the injunctions contained explicitly or implicitly in the written 
Torah) was started by Rabbi Akiba,‘ who met his death in A.D. 135, and 
its completion by the Patriarch? Jehudah was attained circa A.D. 220.8 
"The Mishnah was the Pharisees’ answer to the disasters of A.D. 70 and 
A.D. 1352 As for the shock administered by Nebuchadnezzar, this had 


LL. Talmon in Commentary, July, 1957, p. 3. 
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L"Tewvers Herford: The Pharüee, p. 73- 
Patriarch of the Palestinian Jewish community that survived in Galilee after A.D. 135. 
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inspired Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, and eventually also Ezra. The shock 
administered by Antiochus IV had inspired the Pharisees. The develop- 
ment of Judaism under the impetus given by these successive shocks was 
in process for nearly a thousand years (sixth century B.c. to fifth century 
of the Christian Era). But the advent f Christianity did not administer 
one of the propelling shocks. 

It is ‘a mistake to suppose that the rabbis took much interest in Jesus 
or cared to know much about him’.! The Mishnah does not contain the 
name Jesus or even the disparaging synonyms Ben Stada and Ben 
Pandira.? The rabbinical tradition about Jesus, such as it is, seems to 
have begun with Rabbi Eliezer ben Horqenos, who was a pupil of Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zakkai, and whose working life therefore fell in the 
generation following the Romano-Jewish War of A. 66-70. The 
rabbinical tradition hardly implies knowledge of the Gospels;t and 
‘gospel teaching had no influence upon rabbinic teaching’.s “It is 
remarkable how very little the Talmud does say about Jesus. è Accord- 
ing to the Talmud, Jesus was born out of wedlock. His mother Miriam 
was a ladies’ hairdresser. Her husband was Pappos ben Jehudah. Her 

aramour was Pandira. Jesus mocked at the words of the wise. He called 
Fimmeelf God and said that he would ascend into Heaven. He was tried 
and executed, by stoning, at Lydda.” The guilt—or merit—of having put 
Jesus to death is ascribed in the Talmud to the Jews, not to the Romans.* 
There is no mention of any claim, on Jesus's part, to be the Messiah." 

‘The Talmud does display some anxiety for fear that Judaism might be 
undermined from within by an heretical sec labelled ‘the Minim’, which 
seems to have been a disparaging nickname for the Jewish Christians." 
From circa A.D. 80 onwards anyone who volunteered, at the sabbath 
service in a synagogue, to read a passage of the Torah and expound it was 
required, as a precaution against covert indoctrination of the orthodox 


byes a crypto-Min, to recite the formula, drafted by Rabbi Shemuel ha- 
a Mas y there be no hope for the Minim.’ The rabbis’ anxiety 
Stove ‘the subsided as the Jewish Christian Church faded out. 


Considering that this unfortunate community was locked askance at by 
le Christians as well as by orthodox Jews, its cts had been 
Beat since th date of Pauls Se mision to te gene, "he rabbinical 
literature ignores gentile Christianity;! and indeed the Jewish religious 
authorities could feel sure that the Jewish people would be impervious 
to an heretical form of Judaism when its representatives and advocates 
were not their fellow Jews, as the Minim were, but were gentiles whose 
"lin would be ruled out of consideration automatically by Post-Exlie 
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Jewish minds simply by reason of its gentile provenance. In short, 
neither Jewish nor gentile Christianity made any mark on Judaism? 
"Thus, if one looks, as one ought to look, at the history of Judaism. 
from inside? as well as from outside, it is evidently absurd to imagine 
that its history has ceased to be significant since the moment of Chris- 
tianity’s advent. During the early centuries of the Christian Era the 
development of Judaism was still in full swing. The Palestinian Talmud 
was not completed till the last quarter of the fourth century of the 
Christian Era, the Babylonian Talmud not till about one hundred years 
ater.* This contrast between the historical facts and the conventional 
Christian and ex-Christian view of the history of the Jews and Judaism 
shows how difficult it is for anyone brought up with a Christian back- 
ground to look at Jewish history objectively. An observer with an 
Islamic background is no less badly placed. An observer with a 
Jewish background is at an equal disadvantage, since the bias with which 
he will have to contend will be no less great, though it will, of course, 
incline him towards the opposite side. Among both Jewish and gentile 
scholars there have, it is true, been souls that have risen above the 
prejudices of their ancestral tradition. C. G. Montefiore, J. B. Agus, 
and G. F. Moore are notable examples." The requisite degree of broad- 
mindedness and generosity is, however, rare in the human race. And, 
in order to obtain a fully objective and illuminating study of Jewish 
history, we may have to wait for the appearance of some Hindu or 
East Asian scholar who has mastered this difficult subject under the 
spur of a disinterested intellectual curiosity. For the majority of man- 
kind, which lives east of the Sutlej, the Jews and Judaism are not a 
practical problem, so a scholar from somewhere in this major part of the 
Oikoumené would not have imbibed any anti-Jewish prejudice from his 
social and cultural environment—nor any pro-Muslim or pro-Christian 
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prejudice either, since, east of the Sutlej, the two ‘deviationist’ Judaic 
World-religions have been aggressive and disturbing spiritual forces by 
reason of their missionary zeal. 


2. THE JEWS’ PARAMOUNT AIM AND THE RELIGIOUS AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THEIR SUCCESS IN 
ACHIEVING IT 


‘The Jews may be defined as being the conscious and deliberate heirs 
and representatives of the people of the Kingdom of Judah, which was 
extinguished by the Neobabylonian Emperor Nebuchadnezzar in the 
second decade of the sixth century .c. Ever since that fearful national 
disaster the paramount aim of the Judahites deported to Babylon and 
their Jewish descendants has been to preserve, unbroken, their distinctive 
national identity. In this they have been brilliantly ‘successful. The 
Jewish people has managed to survive, as a people, a long series of 
Successive ordeals: the extinction of the Kingdom of Judah and the 
deportation of the skilled and literate élite of its population to Babylon; 
the attraction, in Babylonia, of the Sumero-Akkadian Civilization, 
which was superior to the Judahite variety of the Syriac Civilization in 
everything except its religion and its script; Antiochus IV's attemy 
merge Jewry—by force, after permuasion had failed—in an Hellenic 
Society with a standardized ideology and way of life; the deracination of 
Palestinian Jewry by the Romans in and after the two great Romano- 
Jewish wars of A.D. 66-70 and A.D. 132-5; the attraction of the Hellenic 
Civilization, which was felt even by Palestinian Jews in the third and 
fourth decades of the second century B.C., and which had a far greater 
effect on the Jewish diasporá in the cities of the far-flung Hellenic 
World, particularly in dria-on-Nile; the successive pressures 
brought to bear on the Jews by Christianity and (more mildly) by Islam 
to merge themselves in one or other of these two gigantic ‘deviationist’ 
Judaic religious communities; the attraction of the Islamic, Byzantine, 
and Western civilizations. This record is recognized, by friendly and 
hostile observers alike, as being an extraordinary monument of stead- 
fastness or obstinacy—whichever of the two words the observer may feel 
inclined to use. The achievement has been possible only because the Jews 
have always consistently given priority over other aims of theirs to this 
aim of preserving their distinctive national identity. A Jewish observer 
has called it ‘the stiff-necked Jewish insistence on remaining Jewish 
under all circumstances". 

One of these other aims has been to return to the country of Judah 
and to re-establish there a state which should embrace, not only the 
historic domain of the Kingdom of Judah, but the whole of Eretz Israel, 
meaning the combined domains of the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel 
up to the frontiers of the short-lived empire of the two Judahite kings 
David and Solomon. The aim of re-establishing the state of Judah, at 

rate, was a natural corollary of the Jews aim of preserv- 
ing their distinctive national identity. Since the invention of agriulture 
1 F. Borkenau in Commentary, May, 1955, P 425. 
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first rooted the peoples who adopted it to particular patches of the 
Earth's surface, the possession of a distinctive national identity has, so 
far, usually been acompanied by the possesion. of a lod national 
territory. This territorial substructure for the support of a distinctive 
national identity has, however, been progressively proved not to be in- 
dispensable ever since the dawn of civilization brought with it an 
accelerating improvement in all kinds of means of communication 
‘mental as well as material), and also the establishment of cities, which 

we been growing in size at an accelerating pace. Looking back on the 
course of the history of civilization during the last 5,000 years, and 
paying particular attention to its history in ‘the Fertile Crescent’, where 
it made its first a , We can see, in retrospect, that communities 
of a new, non-agricultural, type have been arising. These new-model 
communities are post-agricultural in their means of livelihood; they live 
by urban trade and industry; but they resemble the pre-agricultural 
food-gathering communities in not being bound to some particular 
patch of the Earth's surface and in being held to ally and cul- 
turally by bonds that are not territorial but are cultural and ideological— 
a distinctive commen way o life and common religion. Communities of 
this new type, capable of preserving their identities in diaspord, made 
their first appearance, as ae to be expected, in the region in which 
civilization itself made its first appearance. Gradually they have been 
increasing in numbers and have been spreading, with civilization, over 
the face of the Earth! The Post-Exilic Jewish diasporá has been one of 
the most successful of them. The vitality of the Jewish diaspori, and 
its significance, for mankind as a whole, as being the probable ‘wave 
of the future is brought out by the contrast between the steady sucess 
of the diaspord in surviving—in spite of penalizations, persecutions, 
HET Ja reine ple PIT 
since the Babylonish Captivity, to re-establish a Jewish state on Pales- 
tinian soil. 

‘The first of these attempts was made—with the permission and good 
will of the founder of the Achaemenian Empire, Cyrus—within less than 
half a century after Nebuchadnezzar had extinguished the Kingdom of 
Judah and had deported its notables to Babylonia. The latest attempt is 
being made in our day. It is noteworthy, however, that at all times when 
it has been open to the Jews in diaspord to emigrate to a Jewish state in 
Palestine, a great majority of them have invariably preferred to remain in 
diaspora. This was so in the year 539-538 B.c.; it is so today; and it has 
always been so all through the intervening twenty-five centuries. At any 
time between 538 B.C., when Cyrus gave the Babylonian diasporá leave 
to return, down to, at any rate, the outbreak of the first Romano-Jewish 
War in a.D. 66, it was open to any member of the Jewish diaspord in 
Babylonia to return to Palestine. But the number that returned with 
Zerubbabel in 538 B.c., with Ezra in 458 or 397 B.C., and with Nehemiah 
in 445 or 384 8.c.,* was insignificant compared with the total numbers 

1 This has been noticed 
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of the diasporá in Babylonia, which was the diaspori's centre of gravity 
throughout the Achaemenian, Macedonian, and Roman ages of South- 
West Asian history. Within the half-century of the Babylonish Captivity, 
the Jewish exiles had not only created 2 new way of life and a new set of 
institutions for themselves in diasporá; they had become so strongly 
attached to these and so confident that they had discovered effective 
means for preserving their distinctive national identity in diasporá, that 
they could not bring themselves to pull up the new roots that they had 
struck in Babylonian soil, recent though these new roots were. Indeed, 
so far from the Jewish diasporá in Babylonia re-emigrating en masse to 
Judaea, there was a fresh emigration of Jews from Judaea—this time 
into the cities, old and new, of the Hellenic World with which the 
Judaean Jews were brought into contact as a result of the establishment 
of the Achaemenian Empire’s Hellenic successor-states. The Jewish 
community in Alexandria-on-Nile was merely the most important and 
conspicuous among a number of new Jewish communities that seeded 
themselves as far westwards as Rome inclusive. This new Greek-speak- 
ing Jewish diaspord in the Hellenic World west of Palestine cameo rival, 
in numbers and importance, the older Aramaic-speaking diasporá in 
Babylonia. And the emigrants from Judaea into the Hellenic world were, 
for the most part, not deportees but voluntary settlers. 

‘The present-day Jewish diasporá in the United States, which is the 
living counterpart, in importance, of the Jewish diaspord in Babylonia 
from the sixth century B.C. to the thirteenth century of the Christian 
Era, is reacting in just the same way towards the state of Israel that has 
been in existence in the former Philistine, Teucrian, and Jebusite dis- 
tricts of Palestine since A.D. 1948. Like their Babylonian predecessors 
and counterparts, the American Jews today are zealous in fostering a 
Jewish state in Palestine by contributing money and exerting political 
influence; but only an insignificant minority of American Jews, and of 
European Jews in European countries west of Germany, has been 
showing itself willing to emigrate to Israel. There is also already a per- 
ceptible trickle of re-emigration out of Israel into the Western World. 

"Thus the situation as it was in the Kingdom of Judah before the year 
586 n.c. has never been restored in effect, in spite of the repeated efforts 
which started within half a century of that date—to re-establish a 
Jewish community and Jewish state on Palestinian soil, Before 586 B.C. 
the Judahite community in the World was identical with the population 
of the Kingdom of Judah. Since then there has never been a Jewish 
‘community in Palestine that has been co-extensive with the Jewish com- 
munity in the World or has even been the most important part of it. The 
Jewish community re-established in Palestine in and after 539-538 B.C., 
lke its successor in our own day, was a child, protégé, and pensioner— 
in fact, a by-product—of the Jewish diaspord. Ever since the beginning 
of the Babylonish Captivity, the diaspord has been Jewry's citadel and 
the Artaxerxes in question is Artaxerxes I (imperabat 465-424 2.0} or Artaxerxes IT 
ares EE 
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arsenal.! In A.D. 70 and in A.D. 135, as in 586 B.C., the diasporá survived, 
triumphantly, the destruction of a Jewish community on the soil of 
Judah. There has been no time since then—not even the eighty years of 
the Maccabaean Kingdom's sovereign independence (142/1 B.C.-63 B.C.) 
ar the 37 years of Herod the Great's reign (40 26-4 c) By grace of 
Rome—when a Jewish community in Palestine could have stood on its 
own feet without financial and diplomatic support from the diasporá. 
Even in the field of religion the diasporá's role has been dominant. 
Judaism is a development of the Pre-Exilic religion of Judah that was 
Created in and by the Babylonian diasporá and was imposed by it on the 
Jewish population in Judaea. The Babylonian Jew Ezra gave Judaism in 
Palestine the decisive impulse that eventually produced the Pharisaic 
movement and the rabbinical system.? The survival and vitality of the 
diasporá has been a tour de force; but, just on this account, the diasporá 
has been, and still is, the supreme and characteristic instrument and 
monument of the Jewish people's persistent will to maintain its dis- 
tinctive communal identity. 

‘This will to survive as a community anywhere and under any condi- 
tions has, since 586 B.C., been paramount over the will to survive as a 
community on the Palestinian soil once occupied by Judah and Israel. 
By comparison with survival itself, Zionism has been a secondary 
Jewish aim. There has also been the aim of converting the gentile world 
to the worship of Yahweh under the aegis of a world-empire centred on 
Eretz Israel and ruled by ‘the Lord's Anointed’: a coming human king 
of Davidic lineage. This third aim has, hitherto, been half-hearted. The 
hope of it has been dubious? and the pursuit of it has been spasmodic— 
in contrast to the persistence of the effort to secure the Jewish people's 
survival, All the same, the expectation of the Messianic Kingdom seems 
to have been one of the sources of the eventual Jewish belief in the 
resurrection of the body—a belief that became an obligatory doctrine, 
and was taken over, as such, from Judaism by Christianity.+ 
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‘Throughout, the Jews have concentrated on their paramount aim of 
preserving their distinctive national identity. This focusing of Jewish 
efforts has been rewarded by success for more than two thousand five 
hundred years up to date. And this success, in turn, has had revolution- 
ary religious and psychological consequences. It has produced a radical 
in the Jews' concept of the character of their national god 
Yahweh and a radical reinterpretation of the Pre-Exilic literature of 
Israel and Judah." These two religious changes—especially the change in 
the concept of the character of ahweh- have set up a psychological 
tension in Jewish souls between the nationalism to which they are 
devoted, heart and soul, and a universalism that has been a by-product 
of their nationalism—a by-product that has been unintended and un- 
desired but has at the same time been the inescapable price of their 
Ere bop faith in t nationalism ii ite of the paras in- 
li experience of losing their political existence and bei 
carried away captive. The tension" which js still unresolved aA 
a spiritual struggle between the conflicting claims of two incompatible 
objects of worship. Which of the two is finally to win the Jews’ allegi- 
ance? Their worship of their own community, served by and symbolized 
by their Pre-Exilic ancestors’ national god? Or their worship of the One 
‘rue God—absolute spiritual Reality in Its personal aspect*—into whom. 
their national god has been transfigured, in their vision of Him, as a 
result of the revolutionary | canem their concept of Him in the light of 
their harrowing experiences? “Decisive in the psychological make-up of 
the individual is the question whether the group was selected for the 
sake of universal ideals, or whether those ideals were important because 
they qnerged out of the fo af the pros) 3 
(f the Jews’ worship of Jewry were to prevail over their worship 
of God, then their extraordinary feat of preserving their distinctive 
national identity in diasporá for 2,500 years would have been unprofitable 
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as far as the Jews themselves were concerned. Self-worship in the 
first person plaral—nahnfyah (‘nosism’) as it is called in Arabic—has 
been one of the commonest—indeed, most commonplace—of all man- 
kind's religions ever since Man learnt how to mobilize his collective 
power by means of political organization. This has been the paramount 

ion of the Egyptiac and Andean worlds; of Umma and Uruk and 
Sr Sparta and Athens and Rome; of Venice and Milan and Florence; 
of France and England and Germany. If the Jews were finally to put 
their treasure in this familiar idol, they would be justifying the Chris- 
tians’ and Muslims’ judgement on them. The vision of the One True God 
would have been an involuntary product of Jewry's tribulations, as a 
Pearl is an involuntary product of some irritant that has lodged itself 
inside the shell of an oyster. The Jewish soul would be a spiritually 
barren field; and the Christians and Muslims would have been, as they 
claim to be, the spiritually alert and enlightened seekers after God who 
had discovered the pearl of great price and had made this neglected 
treasure their own. This issue has been confronting the Jews for some 
two thousand five hundred years, since the date when the full vision of 
the One True God was attained by Deutero-Isaiah. ‘Judaism, in one of 
its aspects, was, and is, a universal religion, while in another aspect i 
was, and i, a national religion.” The Jews have not yet made their 
Choice between these two incompatible alternatives, 


3. THE CHANGE IN THE JEWS’ CONCEPT OF THE CHARACTER OF 


YAHWEH 
A radical change in the perspi the character of Yahweh is recorded 
in the religious ike literature that the Jews inherited from Israel and Judah 


and supplemented by their own commentaries on this Pre-Exilic 
heritage. This literature was precipitated over a period of fourteen 
hundred years or more, if the oldest strata of the historical books of the 
Torah are to be dated as carly as the tenth century B.C., since the com- 
pilation went on till the completion of the Babylonian Talmud in the 
latter part of the fifth century of the Christian Era.* tiet uring 
that a radical should Reve taken place over a period of this enge 
in the course of which the worshippers of Yahweh met with a series of 
momentous experiences lerwent far-reaching changes in the 
tend cua conditions of thes e In de accompanying changes. 
in their concept of the character of Yahweh there was not a revolutionary 
break at any point; and, though the cumulative change in the picture 
was radical, there were at least two features, and these both important, 
that remained constant throughout. From the date of our earliest 
evidence down to the present day, the Israelite, Judahite, and Jewish 
shippers of Yahweh have sen him in the form of a person, and they 
d that this divine person demands exact and unquestioning 
obedience from his human associates. This view of Yahweh is common 
1 R, Travers Herford: Judaism in the New Testament Period, p. 89. Cp. p. 96. 
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to the crudest Israelite and to the most sublime Jewish conceptions of 
his nature. The Jews did not come to think of him in impersonal terms 
when they came to identify him with absolute spiritual Reality. The 
transfiguration of the national war-god of Israel into the One True God 
of all mankind and the whole Universe left the antique deity's imperious 
personality intact—in contrast to the depersonalization that overtook 
Zeus the sky-god of the Hellenes and Tien the sky-god of the Post- 
Shang Chinese when he was identified with absolute Reality by the 
philosophers. Jewish monotheism was not metaphysical. It was moral 
and therefore personal.? 

In the evolution of the concept of Yahweh there was this important 
element of permanence which persisted throughout the radical changes 
in the rest of the picture of Yahweh’s nature. In the course of the forma- 
tive fourteen or fifteen centuries there was, however, a great divide. 
The decisive changes took place within a span of not more than two 
centuries, running from the generation of the prophet Amos in the eighth 
century B.C. to the generation of Deutero-Isaiah on the eve of the 
conquest of the Neobabylonian Empire by Cyrus. This ‘axis age’ in the 
history of the concept of Yahweh is an exemplification of Aeschylus's 
insight that ‘learning comes through suffering"? This period of rapid 
and creative change in the outlook of the leading spirits in the religious 
life of Israel and Judah was also a period in which these two peoples 
went through three harrowing experiences: the economic and social 
revolution of the eighth century B.c.; the loss of their political indepen- 
dence and the destruction of their state, which overtook Israel in 722 B.C. 
and Judah in 586 .c.; and the deportation of the leading elements in the 
population which followed in either case—a turn of the screw to which 
the Israelite diasporá succumbed but which the Jewish diasporá sur- 
vived. Each of these experiences had its effect on the concept of the 
character of Yahweh. 

‘Yahweh, as he is presented in the strata of the Torah that are older 
than the books of the eighth-century prophets, is a national war-god of 
a familiar type. He is the local god of three communities of Hebrew 
origin—Israel, Judah, and Edom—and he has his counterparts in 
Chemosh of Moab, Milcom of Ammon, Athene Poliüchus of Athens, 
Athana Chalcioecus of Sparta, and for that matter also in those un- 
avowed but zealously worshipped deities Britannia, France, Deutsch- 
land and the other collective idols of the Post-Christian West. Yahweh's 
origin is obscure. It is clear that he was not originally a god of agricul- 
tural fertility, Perhaps he may have been the smithy. god of the Midian- 
ites, Kenites, or some other Nomad people North Arabian 
desert. His recorded history begins when he becomes the political 
divinity of Israel. How and when this happened is also obscure. The 
story of the covenant made between him and Israel at Sinai, whic 
eventually became the orthodox account of the beginning of his associa- 
tion with this people, is not the only account given in the Torah. Alter- 
natively the covenant is said to have been made between Yahweh and 

1 Sh OAs! Menem I. 177-8). > See p. 415, footnote a 
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Joshua at Shechem;! and at Shechem the god of the covenant may, in 
truth, have ante-dated the Teselite occupation: "A In any case, Yahweh 
comes on to the stage of history as a worshipped by three 
Sf the Hebrew communities that had [eie (A 
before the thirteenth century B.C. 


themselves in Canaan in or 


nted as 
1 ic pe In io dini acram of 
aking of the covenant between Yahweh and Israel, his quid pro quo, 
in return for Israels allegiance to him, is to give Isracl possession of a 
land that was neither his to give nor Israel's to take. The Hebrew in- 
vaders of Canaan had to lodge themselves there by force of arms, and 
‘Yahweh's supreme value to them lay in his military prowess. "The Lord 
is a man of war. "The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in 
battle.’ ‘Blessed be the Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands to 
var and my fingers to fights This potency of Yahweh's was, however, 
double-edged. He was as vindictive in punishing his adherents for acts 
of disobedience as he was effective in giving them military victory at 
times when they had not incurred his displeasure. The common theme 
running through the series of incidents in the book of Judges, in the 
edition in which this has come down to us, is that Yahweh has repeatedly 
delivered a disobedient Israel into the hands of its enemies, and has then 
sent the Israelites a rescuer each time that they have repented of their 
offence. But this primitive Yahweh is worse than vindictive; he is 
moody, capricious, and impulsive. Many of his acts are so arbitrary as to 
be unaccountable. He is also physically dangerous to human life, like 
some blind material force—for instance, a present-day high-tension 
electrified cable. If this Yahweh had chosen to from Mount 
Sinai on to Mount Olympus, he would have been a match for the whole 
war-band of Homeric gods. His character, as depicted at this stage, is, 
no doubt, a reflection of the temper and outlook then prevalent among 
his worshippers. If so, the subsequent changes in the picture will be 
reflections of changes in his worshippers’ temper and outlook apiritual 
Sitoges th that were, themselves, responses to the challenge of harrowing 
ex 


first of these experiences was the economic and social revolution 
that overtook Israel and Judah in the eighth century B.c. The money 
economy that had previously eatablished fuc inthe Phoenician and 
Philistine cities along the coast of Canaan, and the urban way of life that 
had been practised there for ages past, now invaded—or reinvaded—the 

ighland cantons in the maritime cities’ hinterland. This revolution was 
comparable to the one that overtook Attica in the next century, when the 


1 Joshua xai, 
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same more sophisticated way of life came in from Ionia and from the 
commercial cities clustered round the Isthmus of Corinth. In the Syriac 
World the social consequences of this economic revolution were the same 
as in the Hellenic, The countryside now had to carry the load of a grow- 
ing capital city: Samaria in israel and Jerusalem in Judah. The rich 
minority of the population, which now gathered in the capital to enjoy 
its amenities, became richer, partly through usury, while the poor rural 
minority became poorer. The community was now morally divided, and 
this raised a question about Yahweh's judgement that had not arisen as 
long se he had been the war-lord of a community that was held together 
internally by hostile relations with its neighbours. Now that Yahweh's 
people was divided against itself on a moral issue, Yahweh must take 
a line as between one faction and the other; and the eighth-century 
prophets confidently and eloquently declared Yahweh's judgement in 
his name. They declared that he stood for justice (as the sun god already 
stood in Egypt and was to stand in Anatolia, oo years later, when 
‘Arutonicus called the oppressed to arms in Helios name). The Prophets 
predicted that, if the oppressors in Israel and Judah did not repent and 
mend their ways, Yahweh would requite their injustice with a punish- 
ment that would involve the community as a whole. At the time, these 
prophecies fell on deaf ears. The subsequent calamities—the extinction 
Gf the state and the deportation of the oppressive notables. recalled the 
eighth-century prophecies to mind and branded them indelibly on the 
memories of the conscience-stricken deportees and their descendants. 
From the time of the Babylonish Captivity onwards, Yahweh, in the 
Jee’ conception of him, was an all-powerful dispenser of justice instead 
of being an all-powerful tyrant giving rein to his whims. 

"The tighth century B.o. also saw the beginning of the end of the in- 
dependence, and indeed of the existence, of the states of the Syriac 
‘World, The fourth and last, but also the most virulent, bout of Assyrian 
militarism was started by King Tiglath-Pileser III (regnabat 747-727 
Be). Afer he had decisively defeated the united forces of Urartu, 
Assyria’s most formidable rival at the time, and her East Anatolian and 
North Syrian allies, the whole Syriac World lay at his and his successors’ 
mercy. lera was obliterated by his immediate successor Sargon in 
722 B.C., and the Assyrian sword hung suspended over Judah's head for 
à century, before Judah, in her turn, suffered Israel's fate in 586 3.0. at 
the hands of Assyria’s Neobabylonian successor-state. Nor was this the 
end of the story of political disaster. From the date of TTiglath-Pileser 
IT's accession onwards the peoples of Israel and Judah and the Juda- 
hites’ Jewish heirs found themselves politically impotent in face of a 
series of overwhelming imperil powers; and, as far as the Jews were 
‘concerned, the situation remained the same when one empire gave way 
to another. The Assyrian Empire was followed successively by the 
Neobabylonian, the Achaemenian, the Ptolemaic, the Seleucid, the 
Roman. The imperial regimes varied from time to time in their treatment 
of the Jews; there were alternating periods of relative leniency and 
relative oppressiveness; but, throughout the age that saw the progressive 
change in the Jewish conception of Yahweh, the Jews were always at 
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some empire's mercy—and this not only in Palestine but also in the vast 
regions, east and west, in which they came to be scattered as a local 
minority in diasporá. 

‘The reduction of Yahweh's worshippers to a condition of permanent 
Political nullity raised, for them, an agonizing question about the status 
of their god. In a world of political gods each symbolizing the collective 
human power of some local community, the gods’ fates were implicated 
in the of their local adherents. A war between Israel and Assyria 
‘was at the same time a war between the god Yahweh and the god Asshur; 
and, when Assyria annihilated Israel, the logical inference was that this 
human military decision also signified that Asshur had overthrown 
Yahweh. The common-sense conclusion to be drawn from this was that 
the discomfited god’s former worshippers should now transfer their 
allegiance to the victor god, either abandoning the worship of their own 
ancestral god altogether or, short of that, continuing to worship him as 
merely a subordinate member of a pantheon on which the victor god 
had imposed his supremacy. This was, indeed, the line taken by the 
defeated and uprooted peoples of Judah’s neighbour states: for instance, 
by the deported Israelites. This was also the reaction of the Judahite 
refugees in Egypt after the liquidation of the Kingdom of Judah by 
Nebuchadnezzar. In spite of the prophet Jeremiah’s protest’ they re- 
fused to retransfer their allegiance to Yahweh from the Queen of Heaven." 
‘Was it not, indeed, mere common sense for the Jews, now that they had 
felt the full power of Babylon’s arm, to become worshippers of Babylon's 
puissant gods Ishtar and Marduk-Bel? 

‘Here was a crux: E bae < mer! of Yahweh who, in spite of all, could 
‘not bear to abandon the worship of their ancestral god. ‘There was, how- 
ever, one way out of these straits. If Yahweh was not to be written off as 
having ceased to be mighty in battle, he must be credited with a far 

reater might and a far longer arm than the defeated Jews’ ancestors had 
Seamed of attributing to him. In the Pre-Exilic Age, Yahweh’s kingdom, 
as his contemporary worshippers had conceived of it, had been confined 
to the territories of these worshippers’ states.? The Pre-Exilic peoples of 
Israel and Judah, including their prophe ad recognized the existence 
of other gods with political domalns of their own in which, presumably, 
they were not less potent than Yahweh was in his domain. Moab, 
Ammon, and Tyre, like Israel, Judah, and Edom, might each have been 
more or less loyal to its own national gods, but worshipping only the god 
of one’s own country is not the same thing as believing that he is the only 
god in the World.* But suppose that one’s national god did, in truth, 
have dominion, not only over one’s own nation and national territory, 
but also over other nations with whom one’s own nation had come into 
beara) ee The one's own nation’s defeat and Geer pat n 

reign hands we ive one's national god's power intact, and wo 
indeed, be a demonstration that his power was greater than one had 

+ Jer. xliv, cited already on p. 428, with footnote a. 
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previously imagined. Israel's and Judah's overthrow would have been 
brought about, not by the Babylonian conqueror's god Marduk-Bel, but. 
by the conquered people's god Yahweh himself, The Babylonian con- 
querors would then be unintentional and unconscious instruments that 
had been used by Yahweh for his purpose. Yahweh’s omnipotence ‘is 
interlocked with the teleology of history .* 

‘This novel belief in Yahweh's potency beyond the confines of his 
‘worshippers’ states, which had been forced on these worshippers by the 
experience of political disaster inflicted by foreign powers, was con- 
firmed and reinforced by the experience of exile. However far the Jews 

might be deported from the temple at Jerusalem, which had recently 
become for them the only shrine anywhere in the World where the 
prescribed ritual worship of Yahweh could be performed legitimately, 
they still found themselves in Yahweh's presence. When Yahweh had 
thus proved to be omnipresent? as well as almighty, was it am lenges 
conceivable that the gods worshipped by the gentile peoples 
feal existence? By the end of the Afty years of compulsory exile under 
the regime of the Neobabylonian Empire, Deutero-Isaiah had moved on 
from henotheism—the belief that Yahweh had an exclusive claim on 
Israel's allegiance—to monotheism: the belief that he was the One True 
God whose kingdom included all mankind and was coextensive with the 
Universe itself.* But, if it was in truth this almighty god Yahweh him- 
self, not Asshur or Marduk-Bel, who had afflicted Israel and Judah, how 
could it be that a god who was stil the god of Israel and Judah, and who 
was bound to them by a covenant, had brought himself to inflict these 
crushing calamities on his own peoples? It was true that they had now 
recognized that he was a just god, and also true that at least a minority 
among them had committed injustices which deserved punishment. But 
the chastisement that they had now received was so disproportionately 
heavy by comparison with the degree of their offence that it would be a 
shocking injustice on Yahweh's part if this were the end of the trans- 
action. Therefore it could not be the end. Yahweh must have punished 
his people, not for his satisfaction, but for their good. He must have 
punished them in order to give them a chance of repentance; an, if they 
Jd repent, he would surely remit their penalty and restore them to their 
former state of relative well-being. On this interpretation of the motive 
of Yahweh’s acts, he was not only just but was merciful, besides being 
all-powerful. The classical formulation of this Post-Exilic Jewish theo- 
dicy was to be made, centuries later, by a Christian Jewish 'deviationist" 
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“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.’™ 

Tt may be true that, for the Jews, justice, not love, is Yahweh's pre- 
dominant characteristic? But, in the Jews’ vision of him, there is a 
harmony, not a tension, between the two. ‘Justice and mercy were not 
attributes of a divine being, but the character of a personal god, whom. 
they could not imagine as either unjust or unmerciful.? Mercy and, 
above and beyond mercy, love were ascribed to him in the eighth 
century B.c. by the Prophets; and both these qualities were proclaimed 
with ever-growinginsistence and confidence, during the next 1,400 years, 
in the successive accretions to the corpus of Jewish religious literature.* 
This vision of Yahweh's nature was expressed by thinking of him as 
being like a father and a mother, and by calling him ‘Father in Heaven’. 
‘This phrase was coined by the Pharisees, who made their appearance 
before the end of the second century B.C. It is a familiar rabbinical 
term." It became an increasingly common form of address,* and this 


always with a personal reference.? 
‘This mature Jewish picture of God as our Father in Heaven, miseri- 
ors et miserator, ar- ar-rahim, is at the opposite pole from the 


primitive Israelite picture of a wild, capricious, vindictive Yahweh. ‘An 
ancient civilization was transmuted into a universal religion." In Jewish 
minds, under the stress and stimulus of Jewish experiences, the god of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob has become transfigured in Deutero-Isaiah’s 
vision into the god of Ikhnaton, Jesus, and Muhammad. One con- 
sequence of this transfiguration was that this god lost his name—at least 
in the sense that the utterance of it became tabu in Jewish mouths. 
To be called by a personal name implies being a representative of a class, 
from whose other representatives epee Pp distinguished. The 
name ‘Yahweh’ implies the names ‘Milcom’, ‘Chemosh’, and the rest; 
and this consecration of their names, through their being put on a par 
with Yahweh’s, implies a recognition of these neighbour gods’ reality. 
When the god of Israel, Judah, and Edom came to be thought of, by 
Jews, as being the One True God, he also came to be referred to by 
epithets and periphrases. 

The ration also had another consequence which was more 
momentous. In the Jews’ own changed conception of Him, God had 
become too great, too just, too sublime, too benign for it to be possible 
to confine Him any longer to His traditional task of serving as the 
national god of a ‘Chosen People’. If He is the creator and lord of the 

1 Heb. xii. 6, This is a reminiscence of Pro 

3 R. Travers Herford: The Pharisees, p. 126. Cp. p. 154. 
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Universe, all His creatures must be His concern. If He is good as well as. 
almighty, He cannot have limited His loving care to a tiny minority of 
His human creatures and have turned His back on the rest.' If the whole 
World is His and is embraced in His plans, the supreme objective of 
these plans cannot be the re-establishment of a Jewish state on Pales- 
tinian soil. This could be the supreme objective only for a god who was 
merely a national god, and had therefore lost his kingdom, vocation, and 
raison d'étre when the nation on whose worship he had depended had 
lost its political existence and had been scattered to the four winds, The 
One True God into whom the god of Israel and Judah had been trans- 
figured could, at will, restore both kingdoms in 2 trice, and would, no 
doubt, restore them in His own good time. But, if and when He did 
perform this provincial act of justice and mercy, it would be incidental 
to the execution of a universal plan in which such details would be in- 
significant, 

"Thus the Jews’ theodicy had led them into an impasse. In justi 
the ways of Yahweh to Jewry, they had discovered a spiritual treasure of 
inestimable value for the whole human race. Their god, as He had been 

in their hearts and minds as a result of their sufferings, 
could no longer be their god exclusively;? and His transfiguration could 
not be kept secret from the gentiles, since it was implied in new Jewish 
forms of worship and was explicitly proclaimed in new Jewish books. 
How, then, in face of this transfigured godhead, were the Jews to pursue 
their paramount aim of maintaining the Jewish community's distinctive 
national identity in a state of exile and political nullity? 

‘There was no possibility of their making a spiritual retreat, It might 
be tempting, on first thoughts, to reduce the One True God again to the 
minor dimensions of the national god of Judah that had been His 
embryo. But this could not be done without at the same time depoten- 
tiating Yahweh redivivus; for if, after all, the Jews’ god was no more than 
a national god, then he was not even one who was any longer mighty in 
battle. He was the prostrate adversary of Asshur and Marduk-Bel—at 
best, defeated; at worst, proved non-existent by the verdict of military 
history. The only way in which the Jews could save their national god 
‘was to lose their national monopoly of him; and, if they were now bound 
to lose this monopoly, they were faced with a choice between two alter- 
native ways in which this inevitable result might be brought about. 
Either the Jews themselves might take the initiative in voluntarily 
sharing their new-found spiritual treasure with the rest of mankind; or 
they might leave it to the rest of mankind to take the initiative by snatch- 
ing the treasure out of Jewish hands and running away with it. If the 
first of these two alternative courses were not taken, the second was 
bound to be. The treasure brought to light by the Jews was so inestim- 
ably valuable that sooner or later, by one means or another, it was sure 
to become the common treasure of mankind. 

‘This spiritual crux has been a greater challenge to the Jews than the 
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challenges of loss of independence and deportation to which the change 
in the Jews’ conception of their god's character was a response. There is 
only one solution for the Et between the nationalism which 
the Jews! will and the universalism which is an involuntary but inevi 
able corollary of their nationalism. The Jews must constitute them- 
selves the One True God's missionaries to the rest of mankind,* and 
 mustmakeit their paramount aim to convert the World to the vision that 
has been vouchsafed to the Jews themselves. But the pursuit of this aim 
by the Jews would require them to unite with their gentile converts in 
2 world-wi s community of followers of the pure religion of 
Deutero-Isaiah, and this transformation of a closed national community 
into an open religious community would run counter to the Jews’ 
hitherto paramount aim of preserving their community's distinctive 
identity in the form of a nation, The Jews have been racked by this crux 
for 2,500 years up to date, and they have still to make the choice with 
which it has confronted them. Happily the way is still open for them. It 
has not been closed by the advents of Christianity and Islam, as 
Christians and Muslims severly € For the Jews, these gentle 
homages to the Jews’ trans may be portents an 

but they are not more than that; they are not irrevocable cancellations of 
the Jews’ own manifest destiny. This is still intact, for the Jews to 
embrace, if they will. 


4. THE RE-INTERPRETATION OF ISRABL'S AND JUDAH'S PRE- 
EXILIC LITERATURE 


G) General Effects of the Extinction of the Kingdom of Judah and 
" dati of the p 1o Babylonia f 
When a community migrates slowly and gradually overland, it is 
ible for it to bring with it many, or even most, of its ancestral 
institutions unimpaired, even when its migration eventually carries it a 
long distance from its starting-point. For instance, the Indo-European- 
speaking peoples who moved south-eastward right across the Eurasian. 
steppe and found new homes on the Iranian plateau and in India, re- 
tained a large fund of ancestral culture in common with those other 
Indo-European-speaking peoples who made shorter treks in the opposite. 
direction and found new homes in Europe and, from there, in Anatolia. 
By contrast, a sudden forcible deportation has the same effect as a sea- 
passageJ Only the more easily portable elements of the deportees’ 
culture can be carried with them. Impedimenta have to be left behind, 
however important they may have been and however painfully the loss of 
them may be felt. The elements that the deportees manage to take with 
them are only a selection from a former whole; and this selection has 
not been chosen by the deportees; it has been imposed on them by 
necessity. The portable elements of their culture may be casual frag- 
+ is mtinomy bas been nosed already on 
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ments. Yet, however casual, they are precious, because they are a sal- 
vaged remnantof the deportees’ cultural past. Accordingly, they are now 
treated with greater veneration and solicitude than they ever received 
before the catastrophe of deportation shattered the integral unity of the 
culture in which these surviving elements originally inhered. What has 
survived is now progressively elaborated and developed, until these new 
accretions come to fill the gaps left by the disruption of the displaced 
culture's original pattern. 

‘When the Jews were deported from Judah to Babylonia, the most 
important of the cultural impedimenta that they had to leave behind was 
the ritual worship of Yahweh in the temple at Jerusalem. The con- 
sequent break in their religious history would not have been as great as 
it was if their deportation had taken place before, instead of after, the 
synacism of Judah in the ancient Jebusite city that had been conquered 
and then been transformed into Judah’s capital by David. By the year 
586 B.C. the process of centralizing Judah's life in Jerusalem had been 
going on for 400 years. David had made Jerusalem the capital of the 
Kingdom; Solomon had made its temple the principal shrine for the 
worship of Yahweh; Josiah had given ‘Pahweh's temple at Jerusalem a 
monopoly of the cult of him at the expense of the former rural shrines. 
‘The extinction of the Kingdom of Judah and the deportation of its 
notables reversed this long-continuing centripetal movement abruptly 
and violently. A high proportion of the deported notables were doubtless 
former residents in Jerusalem. They included priests as well as laymen; 
and, of the two classes, the priests were the harder hit. As a result of 
Josiah’s innovations, which had made the ritual worship of Yahweh 
illegitimate anywhere except in his temple at Jerusalem, the deported 
priesta found themselves automatically deberred from performing their 
professional functions. They therefore, at one stroke, forfeited their 
religious and social importance within the deported Jewish community. 
"The deportees’ determination to preserve their distinctive national 
identity in exile required, first and foremost, a redoubled loyalty and 
obedience to their national god; but, in exile, new ways of honouring 
him had to be improvised; and, in the invention and operation of these 
new Jewish religious institutions, priests were not privileged any more 
than they were penalized. They were on a par with the laity.? Authority 
now accrued to individuals, whether priests or laymen, who had the 
vision to see how to keep the Jews’ relation to Yahweh alive in the 
utterly unforeseen and strange circumstances of the diasporá. 

For the creation of new Jewish religious institutions, two materials 
were at the diaspord’s disposal: human beings and books. The human 
beings had been brought by force to Babylonia, and they had been able to 
bring their books with them. The new master-institution in which the 
deported Jews and their Pre-Exilic literature worked together to create 
something new was the synagogue. This was a weekly meeting on the 
sabbath day for mutual adult education in the Torah: thatis, in Yahweh's 
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teaching, which the Pre-Exilic literature was held to contain, The syna- 

ues became not merely meetings but mecting-houses with more or 
TS permanent and regular eongreputions and adminiem Tiri 
interpretation of the Scriptures led, in the second century B.C., to the 
emergence of the Pharisees: a movement, group, or party which was 
originally a small minority in the Jewish community and was, in its own 
estimation, a religious élite. The Pharisees devoted their lives to the 
elucidation of the Torah according to a method of their own; and this 
Pharisaic method eventually prevailed over all others. It became the 
only recognized method for the whole of Jewry. Non-Pharisaic render- 
ings of Judaism made their fortunes in the shapes of Christianity and 
Islam; but they were abandoned or suppressed within the Jewish com- 
munity. This was the common fate of Judaism as interpreted by the 
Sadducecs (the name given to the priests’ party in the Pharisaic Age), 
the Zealots (the contemporary militant party), and the Galilacan Jew 
teacher Jesus. These three interpretations of Judaism differed greatly 
from each other; but all three alike succumbed to Pharisaism in the 
competition for winning the Jewish people’s adherence. 

As for the priests, their traditional authority was already undermined 
irretrievably by the time (area 520-516 n.c.) when the temple at Joru- 
salem was rebuilt and the ritual worship of Yahweh was restarted there 
in what had been the only legitimate practice of it since the time of 
Josiah. From 516 B.c. to A.D. 70, this ritually correct worship of Yahweh 
continued to be carried on in the ritually correct place, except for a short. 
break of four or five years (168-164 B.C.) during which the Temple was 
appropriated by Antiochus IV to the worship of Olympian Zeus, 
Throughout this period the Jews believed that the "Temple ritual was 
incumbent on them, and they continued dutifully to take part in it and. 
to support it financially. But their spiritual treasure had already been. 
transferred from the Temple to the synagogue and to the Torah; and 
therefore, throughout this period, the influence ofthe priesthood steadily 

leclined. 

‘The Book of Deuteronomy, which had been the manifesto of the 
innovations in Josiab's reign, instructed the people? to consult the priests 
when they needed rulings as to how the was to be int . 
From Ezra’s day onwards the priests lost this key function to the scribes, 
‘hough Ezra was legislating in and for Judaea at a time when the Temple 
ritual in Jerusalem was once again a going concern. This enabled the 
scribes to make themselves independent of the priests.‘ Moreover, these 
Post-Exilic scribes were not the same as the Pre-Exilic scribes from 
whom they had taken their name Sapherim. The original scribes had 
been government officials; their new namesakes were a body of private 
individuals that was recruited by informal cooptation; and any Jew 
could be coopted if the fraternity considered that he had the requisite 
ability in the highly-esteemed new art of re-interpreting the Torah. The 
priests were the leaders of the opposition to the new scribes’ creative but. 
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audacious concept of an unwritten Torah by which the written Torah 
was to be interpreted. This was, for the priests, ‘an annoying innova- 
tion"! But, on this capital question, the priests were overruled and 
overborne. The Pharisees actually succeeded in forcing on the priests 
a new redaction of the Temple ritual corresponding to Pharisaic ideas.* 
‘The Sadducees disappeared with the Temple in A.D. 79? The destruc- 
tion of the Temple, together with the rest of Jerusalem, in that year was 
an immense political disaster for Jewry; but, in the history of Judaism as 
a religion, the cessation of the Temple ritual caused no crisis.* By that 
date the lifeblood of Judaism had long been flowing in other channels, 

"The priest’s loss was the individual's gain. In a situation—and this 
was the diaspor's situation—in which Jewry's relations with Yahweh 
could not be maintained through the performance of the priests’ pro- 
fessional function, the individual Jew had to be invited, and indeed be 
conscripted, to step into the breach. Though the Temple ritual at 
Jerusalem might be in abeyance, it was still possible for Yahweh to be 
served by his people. The individual could serve him by obeying his 
commands as these had been revealed by him in the Torah. The god- 
fearing Jew might, of course, be a priest, but it was in virtue of being 
simply a Jew, not particularly a priest, that he was called to his new 
vocation. The personal responsibility of the individual Jew for carrying 
out Yahweh’s teaching, the Torah, was preached during the Babylonish 
Captivity by Ezekiel, and this idea of Ezekiel's was translated into 

ractice later by the Babylonian Jewish reformer of Judaean Jewry, 
Ezra.“ Thus the experience of exile made religion a personal concern for 
Jews as well as a social one;? and, as Judaism became a religion for the 
individual, the individual became the recipient of God's love. ‘Judaism 
became in the full sense personal religion without ceasing to be national 
religion.’? The relation between God and the individual was stressed by 
the Pharisees. At the same time, this individualizing of religion in the 
development of Judaism ‘was accomplished beside, not in place of 
national and religious solidarity." A distinguished modern Jewish 
authority on the history of the Jews holds that ‘what really matters in the 
Jewish religion is not the immortality of the individual Jew, but that of 
the Jewish people’. 


(ii) The Synagogues 
‘Though there is no surviving record of the origin of the institution 
of synagogues, it can be inferred that it dates back to the Age of the 
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Babylonish Captivity. It can also be inferred that it was introduced into 
the Jewish community in Palestine from the diaspord.* 

“When the synagogue was established there was nothing like it in con- 
nexion with any form of religion then known, and there has been nothing 
like it ever since, except its two descendants the Christian church and the 
Mohammedan mosque. To have created the synagogue is perhaps the 
greatest practical achievement of the Jews in all their history. 

“The essence of the synagogue is congregational worship and edification 
conducted by the congregation through its own members and not by 
priests on their behalf.” 


Nation-wide instruction in religion was somethin specifically Jewish.* 
In the daily religious life of the Post-Exilic Jews ‘the synagogue counted 
for much more than the Temple did’; and the religion of the synagogue 
‘suffered no injury through the fall of the Temple 4 There was a syza- 
le within the Temple precincts for perhaps a hundred years before 
the Tem lc was destroyed.” It may have been planted there in the reign 
of the philo-Pharisee Hasmonaean queen Alexandra (regnabat 75/4- 
67/6 n.c.). The Pharisees imposed themselves on the Temple, ‘but they 
were at home in the 7." The procedure in the synagogue was 
not modelled on that in the Temple." In the synagogue service, instruc- 
tion loomed larger than przyer. The synagogue was used by the 
Pharisees as their forum for bringing the Torah to the people."* Popular 
religion was a product of the synagogues in the time of Jesus," and it 
was from the synagogue that Jesus himself obtained his knowledge 
of scripture. 
(iii) The Pharisees 

The name ‘Pharisees’ makes its first appearance in the records of 
Jewish history in the reign of the Hasmonaean king John Hyrcanus 
(regnabat 135-105/4 9.c.),/5 and there is some doubt about the meani 
of the word. Tt is a participle of an Aramaic verb meaning to ‘separate. 
‘The ‘Pharisees’ might be separators or distinguishers of meanings, that 
is to say interpreters of the Torah; or they might be people who 
separated themselves from other members of their community whose 
religious performance fell short, in their eyes, of coming up to the 
requisite standard of holiness.” On this second rendering of the word's 
meaning, which seems to be the more likely to be the tight one, the 
name ‘Pharisees’ would signify the same thing as the name. ‘Kharijites’ ; 
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and the Jewish Pharisces did have the same historical origin that the 
Muslim Kharijites had.! They were a fanatically scrupulous minority 
who separated themselves, on this account, from the majority of their 
co-religionists who took their religion in less deadly earnest. 

‘The Pharisees separated themselves, in fact, from almost every other 
element in the Jewish community. Their earliest quarrel was with the 
Hasmonaean dynasty and its allies the Sadducees. The precursors of the 
Pharisees had cooperated with them both during the twenty-six-years- 
long struggle of Judaean Jewry against the Seleucid power's attempt to 
Hellenise Judaea (168-142/1 3.c.). But, as soon as the Seleucid Govern- 
ment had acknowledged its defeat, the allied Jewish factions fell out with 
each other. The pu: ee for hich the rigorists had cooperated with the 
Hlasmonacans and the Sodducees had not been to eet the Hasmonaeans 
ona throne or to make the Temple safe for the conduct of the ritual 
worship of Yahweh there according to the Sadducees traditional prac- 

yurpose in taking part in the struggle had been to make 
Judaea safe for the exact nt of Yahweh’s ordinances as revealed 
in the Torah when this was interpreted according to the method 
adopted by the new order of scribes that had been instituted by Ezra, 
leucid Government's recognition, in 142/1 B.C., of the Has- 
Ronscan Howe's sovereignty over Judaea, the Pharisees’ quickly fell 
out with the Hasmonaean kings John Hyrcanus (r 135-105/4 
and Alexander Jannaeus (regnabat 102-765 2.) and they seem 
have become a self-conscious party, with a party name, in the course 
of this conflict. There was a Pharisaic insurrection against John Hyr- 
canus, and a riot against Alexander Jannaeus in the Temple at one of 
the annual celebrations of the Feast of Tabernacles. Six thousand of the 
demonstrators are said to have been massacred, within the Temple 
precincts, by Alexander's Pisidian guard.‘ This incident was followed 
by a six years’ civil war in the Hasmonaean Kingdom." The insurgents 
were not labelled Pharisees;* and, indeed, mil contrary to 
Pharisaic principles. But the Pharisees were the beneficiaries of this up- 
henval. Alexander s widow and successor Alexandra (regnabat A.D. 75/4- 
67/6) capitulated to them, From that time onwards their position in 
was established, and, through all the subsequent military and 
political vicissitudes of the Jewish community in Palestine, the Pharisees 
went from strength to stre 

Though the Pharisees had separated themselves from the Hasmon- 
scans and the Sudduceee so emphatically, this docs not seem to have 
been the separation to which they were referring when they took their. 
name, The implied antithesis to the Pharisaic party is not the Sadducee 
party and not the Hasmonaean dynasty; it is ‘the people of the land’ 
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(‘am ha-aretz). The phrase means ‘natives’, and it had the same oppro- 
brious connotation as this English word in its present usage. It also 
carried with it several offensive historical reminiscences. It recalled the 
disgust shown by Ezra and his fellow Babylonian Jewish purists at the 
laxity of the observance of the Torah in the Palestinian Jewish com- 
‘munity of their day. It also recalled the contempt and harshness shown 
by the Babylonian Jewish diaspord’s ancestors, the wealthy urban 
minority in the Judah of the eighth century B.C., towards the unso- 
phisticated peasantry in the countryside. Finally, it recalled the ruthless 
expropriation of the previous Canaanite owners of Palestine by the 
Hebrew barbarian invaders in or before the thirteenth century p.c. 
Evidence for the Pharisees’ hostility to the ‘am Aa-aretz is to be found in 
thes writinga Hie for instance, pronounced that ‘no [member ofthe] 
‘am ha-areiz is religious’ Johanan ben Zakkai exclaimed: ‘Galilee 
Galilee! Thou hatest the Torah. Before long thou will make common 
cause with the tax-assessors.'* The Pharisees’ opposition to the ‘am ha- 
aretx was due to the Pharisees’ passion for the correct observance of 
the Torah.’ Defensive precautions were taken by the Pharisees against 
being involved, trough intercourse with the “ax le-arets, ia breaches 
of the Torah.’ 

In the Pharisees’ minds the ‘am ha-aretz no doubt included all Jews 
who did not come up to the Pharisees’ own standards, The term would 
have been applicable, in fact, to the Hasmonaeans and the Sadducees, as. 
‘well as to the lax and ignorant mass of the common people. The numbers 
of the ‘am havarets had been increased by the Hasmonaean dynasty’ 
conquests beyond the borders of Judaea. The Samaritane, who were 
conquered by Ji [yrcanus, were against ish version of 
TeneTs and Judas common ancestral religion. Jobn Hyrcamus's de- 
struction of the Samaritans’ temple in 128 2.c7 merely clinched the 
Samaritans’ loyalty to their own version of the religion of Israel. The 
Citizens of the Hellenic city-states conquered by Alexander Jannaeus 
preferred death to conversion to Judaism. But the conquered Idumacans, 
Galileans,* and Ituraeans were forcibly circumcised,? and only a smali 
minority of them will have been drawn into the Pharisees’ camp by the 
zeal of the convert. The majority will have swollen the numbers of the 
‘am ha-arets. The Idumaean contingent gave Jewry Herod; the Gali- 
Jacan contingent gave it Jesus. 

Thus the Pharisees were a tiny minority in the Jewish community of 
their age. Josephus reckons their total numbers at not more than about 
six thousand; and he was writing of the situation on the eve of the 
Romano-Jewish War of a.D. 66-70, when Palestinian Jewry included the 
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Idumaeans and Galilaeans as well as the Judaeans, and when the popula- 
tion of the Jewish districts of Palestine had increased as a result of the 


Zealots’ outlook and 
temper are reflected in the apocalyptic Jewish literature, and this too 
pind the apocryphal writings as well—are ignored in the Pharsaic 
literature.* 


"The non-Pharisaic literature represents, both on its good and on its bad 
side, the religious ideas of the large majority of Jews in the period which it 
covers, while yet it does not represent that which was really vital, creative, 
and progressive in the Judaism of that period.’ 


This passage perhaps fully explains the apparent paradox of the 
Pharisees eventual ‘mph Montefiore Tum the question how the 
rabbis’ recorded hostility to the ‘am ha-aretz is compatible with the 
historical fact that they received popular support This censorious 
minority had no coercive power over the masses whom they open 
despised.’ There is some evidence that the hostile feeling was mutual. 
Yet the Pharisees had great influence over these at least partly hostile 
masses? Indeed, popular Judaism "was Pharisaic as far as it went. 

"The people followed the Pharisees."'* Present-day Judaism is Pharisaic 
Judaism. In fact ‘Judaism is the monument of the Pharisees.’ By 
contrast, the Hasmonaeans and the Herods, wielding their military and 
political power, and the Sadducees, wielding their ecclesiastical power, 


? In deploring the militan 
Herod and Jesus; and this consensus is not surprising. For the 
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did not gain any hold over Jewish hcarts; nor did Jesus nor Christianity. 
—not even Jewish Christianity. The Jewish Christians were branded as 
‘odious heretics; and even the Sadducees, after they had faded out in 
AD. 70, became heretics posthumously on account of their disbelief in 
the resurrection, after the Pharisees had made te belief in it a conditio 
sine quá non for being accepted as an orthodox Jew. The Zealots alone 
were able, in their day, to compete with the Pharisees for the allegiance of 
the masses;* but the Zealots’ influence was temporary, the Pharisees’ 
influence was permanent? 

What were the reasons for the Pharisees’ eventual triumph? In the 
first place, the Pharisees had a creative aim that answered to the Jewish 

le's needs, and was within their reach, in the situation in which they 
found themselves in the Post-Exilic Age. ‘Pharisaism was the application 
of Prophetic teaching to life. In the second place, the Pharisees had a 
method for translating the aim into action. In the third place, they were 
single-minded. ‘They were devoted to their aim and they never flagged 
in their efforts to put it into effect in accordance with their own prescrip- 
tions, Pharisaism won the Jewish people's allegiance both because of the 
intrinsic spiritual value of its aim and because of the sincerity of the 
Pharisees in practising what they preached. 

Another, though secondary, reason for the Pharisees’ success was 
their pacifism. Their political requirement was negative and modest. 
‘They required freedom for themselves to carry out God's command- 
ments, as revealed in His Torah, according to their own method of inter- 
preting the Torah. They would submit to any political regime, Jewish or 
gentile, that met this minimal demand of theirs.* On this condition they 
ere prepared to put up with Herod's government" or with the Roman 
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Rrzgment though thee were, in themselves, no lee distasteful to 
than they were to other Jews. The Pharisces tried to ke 

of politics! and in principle they were pacifists.? ‘The whole 
‘movement was contrary to the ground principles of Pharisaism"3 For the 
Pharisees, ‘fidelity to their religion and the authority of the int 

of the Lew had completely displaced political loyalty and the anse of. 
civic duty’.* ‘Tt was true that’, in their view, ‘there was and could be 
only one rightful king over Israel, viz. God; but, until He saw fit to 
send His messiah to establish His no attempt ought to be 
made by human action to force His hand.'5 The right human contribu- 
tion towards bringing the messianic kingdom into existence was repent- 
ance, not violence. Two acts may be cited as being characteristi 
Pharisaic: the Jewish petition in 63 2.c. to Pompey to abolish the Has- 
monaean monarchy,” and Rabbi Johanan ben ‘concordat with 
the Roman military authorities on the eve of the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. Johanan, on his part, agreed to submit to Roman rule; the 
Romans, on their part, agreed to let him move, unmolested, from Jeru- 
salem to Jamnia, behind the Roman lines, and to establish there his 
school of rabbinical research. 

In maintaining this non-militant political attitude the Pharisees were 
at one with Jesus and with the Christian Church; and it is no accident. 
that both Pharisaic Judaism and Christianity have survived and that 
Hasmonaean and Zealot Judaism have perished, This Pharisaic-Chris- 

tian pacifism was practical common sense in an age in which the historic 
heart of the Oikoumené was dominated by a series of overwhelmingly 

powerful and aggressive military empires. But pacifism is also the right 
Policy for a higher religion in all ages and all circumstances, and this for 
a spiritual reason that is always valid. When the adherents of a higher 
religion go into politics and take up arms, they thereby stultify their re- 
ligion and sterilize it—and this the more grievously the more successful 
they are in achieving the worldly aims into which they have diverted 
their energies. This truth is illustrated in the histories, not only of 
Judaism, but of Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism, and Sikhism. The 
Pharisees’ pacifism saved Judaism from perishing with the Zealots. 


Gv) The Pharisees Conception of the Nature of the Jewish Scriptures 


To a sceptical outsider’s mind, the Jewish Scriptures are a hetero- 
geneous collection of books, fragments of books, and centos composed 
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of fragments. The only thing that all components of the collection have 
in common is that they are the work of human authors, In genre and 
subject and, still more, in literary and spiritual value, they differ 
enormously. The set of books that was eventually made canonical con- 
tains mythology, folk-lore, history, law (secular as well as religious), 
lyric and elegiac poetry, politico-religious prophetic manifestos, addi- 
tions to these manifestos by anonymous hands in the original authors’ 
names, one problem play (the Book of Job), and, latest in date, one 
apocalypse (the Book of Daniel). The canonical collection ranges in date 
over about eight centuries (tenth to second century »C.). The Pentateuch 
alone, which was all that was ever accepted as being canonical by the 
Samaritans," ranges over two or three centuries (not reckoning in the 
earlier dates of the traditional materials out of which it was composed). 
The collection, so it appears to the outsider, has no unity. As he sees it, 
it is certainly not a self-consistent, uniformly authoritative, and all- 
sufficing divine revelation of what is true and right. This, however, is 
what the Pharisees saw in it; and the vision possessed them heart and 
soul, For them their Scriptures were a written revelation of God's 
teaching (Torah) It was their duty to do what the Torah told them. It 
was, therefore, also their duty to interpret it right, so far as this could be 
done by taking unlimited pains. ‘Religion, for them, was the realisation, 
in thought and in act, of all that the Torah revealed, so far as it was given. 
to them to apprehend its meaning.”* 

“The foundation of Judaism is the belief that religion is revealed.’s 
This belief is, indeed, Judaism's distinctive mark. 


“It might be a reasonable religion, but it was in an eminent degree a 
religion of authority; a revealed religion, which did notask Man'sapproval 
but demanded obedience to the whole and every part, reason and incli 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding; an exclusive religion which tolerated 
no divided allegiance.” 


‘The Torah was God's wisdom (hokmah).® It had been created before the 
World,? and it was unchangeable." It was also deemed to contain an in- 
cexhaustible store of still unelicited truth." So, in theory, the possibility 
of progressive revelation was excluded.'* Yet even religious beliefs cannot 
be frozen permanently, however conservative the believers’ attitude and 
intentions may be, A method of unavowedly progressive interpretation 
of the theoretically unchangeable but at the same time in ible 
written Torah kept Judaism on the move, and thereby kept it alive. 
"This way out had to be found and taken because the belief that the 
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revelation of God's will was contained in the written Torah bad a corol- 
lary that was as inescapable as it was awkward. All God's revealed in- 
junctions are, in virtue of their origin, absolutely, and therefore equally, 
authoritative and obligatory." The belief in verbal inspiration leads to 
‘an atomistic exegesis'.? Every injunction that can be elicited from the 
text of the written Torah by the agreed method of interpretation stands 
on its own feet with sovereign authority as one of God's absolute com- 
mands. The act of observance is worthless in itself; its intrinsic value 
and its practical effect are irrelevant; it is valuable solely because itis an. 
act of obedience to God's will? ‘A river will carry on its surface sticks 
and straws and the refuse from its banks; but tis the river which matters, 
and, without it, the trifles it carries down would never have been 
noticed.’* Accordingly, primitive ritual rules embedded in the older 
strata of the Pre-Exilic Scriptures were accepted blindly as being God's 
commands.5 No incompatibility was felt as between ritual minutiae and 
ethical principles. ‘Conformity to the revealed will of God is the 
essence of religion." There is no warrant in Judaism for dissecting the 
law into a ‘ceremonial’ and a ‘moral’ section.* For the rabbis, ‘right and 
wrong were . . . not defined by the reason and conscience of men... . but 
by the revealed will of God’ Pre-Exilic ‘sin offerings’ had been expia- 
tions for acts that had no moral significance."® “The specific purifications 
and expiations of the Law apply almost solely to cases which have in- 
trinsically no moral quality’; and, in the Post-Exilic rabbis’ eyes, 
breaches of morally indifferent laws were as sinful as breaches of 
morals. In the rabbis’ view it was possible to sin without knowledge or 
intention. Sin means a breach of God's law." “The legal righteousness 
of the rabbis was, in frequent practice, an odd combination of minute 
"ceremonial" and outward observances and of the most delicate loving- 

kindness and the sweetest piety.’"5 
“the Pentateuch was both an inspiration and a 


“By the terms of their faith, they could not distinguish between one 
verse and another. . . . Yet the rabbis struggle (unconsciously) in their 
chains and against their limitations; for all these distinctions between 
light and heavy commands, all this insistence on “for its own sake”, “all 
for love”, all this special stress on “moral” commands such as chastity and. 
love of neighbours and so on, are extra-Pentateuchal; they are read into 
the text, and are not to be found in the text.” 


Montefiore draws attention! to the extent to which the Rabbis tran- 
scended the text of the written Torah. This was made possible by the 
Pharisaic method of interpreting it. 
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(Y) The Pharisees’ Method of interpreting the Written Torah 

‘The basis of the Pharisaic interpretation of the written Torah was the 
doctrine that an unwritten Torah, besides the written Torah, had been 
given to Moses by God; that this had been handed down, by an authentic 
oral tradition, to the Post-Exilic scribes; that this unwritten Torah, in 
which the scribes were versed, was as authoritative as the written Torah; 
and that it could therefore be used legitimately by the scribes as a key 
for interpreting both the written Torah and the priests’ ordinances 
(gine) by Which the gape and obecuritie in the written Torah had 

inadequately supplemented." This audacious new Pharisaic doc- 
trine had been rejected by the Sadducees,* but that did not deter the 
Pharisees from systematically reinterpreting the Torah by means of their 
revolutionary hermeneutical instrument. The process went on for not 
less than six hundred years, till it came to an end with the completion 
of the Babylonian Talmud. "This conception of the unwritten Torah 
proved to be the means of saving Judaism from decay.’? Scripture un- 
aided by tradition had never been adequate.* The new doctrine opened 
the way for what was, in effect, though not avowedly, a claim on the 
rabbis? part to be receiving continual inspiration.* 

"The religious life of the Jewish people was saved by the exaltation of 
the Torah from being a closed revelation to an open one, from a dead 
letter to a letter made alive again, from a text long ago set and hardened, 
whose meaning could never change and which could say nothing new, to a 
text whose meaning was plastic because freshly interpreted in the light 
of the growing moral discernment of religious teachers, age after age.'* 


"Thus, in effect, the Post-Exilic scribes had given themselves a free 
hand. The use that they made of this was to elicit from the text of the 
written Torah two kinds of sentences: the pese eq the other 
indicative.’ A sentence of the imperative kind was a hdlachah (in 
the plural, Adldchótk). The literal meaning of the word is ‘walk’; its 
technical meaning is a divine command elicited from the written Torah 
by al lying the unwritten Torah to the interpretation of it.5 The corpus 
oi :hoth is what is meant, in the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
(xv. 2-3), by ‘the tradition of the elders'.? A sentence of the indicative 
kind was called a ráddh. It was a statement of matters of fact in such 
fields as those of theology, ethics, psychology, and metaphysics.'? A. 
halachah was a much more serious matter than a haggadah in the rabbis’ 
estimation. It was serious because, if and when it had been ratified by the 
recognized procedure, obedience to it became absolutely obligatory for 
aerei A eed edem athe New Pese red pe amr 
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all Jews. The halachoth, being binding, must be consistent with each 
other; the haggadoth were not binding and therefore might be mutually 
contradictory.! An accredited teacher could pronounce a haggadah on 
his own individual authority. On the other hand the definition of a 
halachah was the corporate concern of the whole order of rabbis, and it 
did not become valid unless it had been adopted by a majority vote, or 
at least by an informal consensus. All halachoth were deemed to be im- 
plicitly contained in the text of the written Torah. Yet the rabbis some- 
times went so far as to set the written Torah aside. “The ethics of the 
halachah was not identical with the ethics of the Old Testament, and 
the change from one to the other was deliberately made.” Moreover, the 
breach of a halachah was treated by the rabbis as being a graver offence 
than disobedience to the Scriptures An established halachah could, 
however, be modifed by subsequent decisions taken in proper formi? 
and thus the corpus of halachoth remained plastic until the completion of 
the Babylonian Talmud. By contrast, the corpus of haggadoth did not 
evolve, and in this it differed from Christian theology The rabbis’ 
theology remained unsystematic; they did not go in for theological 
definitions. ae fret to last, they were religious teachers, and neither 


losophers 

Mee vd poine P oute ate Pharisees quarrelled with Jesus because 
he = the people ‘as one having authority, and not as the scribes'.!5 
In other words, he pronounced Aalachoth on his own authority as if they 
were haggadoth and as if he were an accredited rabbi, recognized by the 
established members of the order. He did not have this status, and, even 
if he had had it, he would not have been entitled to promulgate hala- 
choth of his own unless and until these had been adopted and ratified by 
a consensus of his colleagues in accordance with the established rab- 
binical procedure. 


“He repudiated the whole system of the halachah; and he criticised, and 
on occasion rejected, the Torah on which the halachah was based." . . . 
‘What is recorded shows clearly that Jesus had no close acquaintance with 
the halachah which he denounced, and none at all with the theory of it... 


Ifhe had had such knowledge, he would not have used the case of Corban 
as a weapon, for the case on that subject was quite other than he supposed. 
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It is no wonder that the people ‘were astonished at his doctrine',! or 
that the rabbis were not only surprised? but were also incensed and 
alarmed by it. If Jesus had won the people's allegiance, his victory would 
have spelled the overthrow of the whole system that the scribes had so 
carefully constructed and were so laboriously putting into effect. Con- 
versely, ‘if there had been no Pharisees, the Church would have met 
with little or no opposition’.3 The encounter between the Pharisees and 
Jesus was ‘the mutual impact of two irreconcilable conceptions of 
religion’, and ‘there was never any attempt at a reconciliation’. The 
Pharisaic literature does not show any recognition of Jesus's greatness.5 
‘The quarrel was the more tragic because, apart from this crucial issue, 
there was much in common between the two parties. For instance, 
‘there was a very considerable extent of common ground in the two 
bodies of teaching. ... Parallels can be found in the rabbinical literature 
for perhaps as much as go per cent. of the recorded sayings of Jesus."* 
Neither party the ‘common ground’ from the other. ‘The 
‘most natural and obvious source for the common teaching is the 
^? Parables were used in the synagogue teaching.® ‘Most of what 
Jesus “taught was not original, sincs he gave forthe mest only what 
was the current teaching of the synagogue.” ‘His originality showed it- 
self elsewhere than in the teaching which was common to him and the 
Pharisees, Again, there was no quarrel between Jesusand the Pharisees 
over the issue of nationalism versus universalism, which has been 
exercising Jewish minds ever since Deutero-Isaiah attained his vision of 
Yahweh as being the One True God. Though Christianity ceased to be 
merely a Jewish sect and became a universal religion within afew years 
of Jesus's death, Jesus himself is represented in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew (x. 5-6 and xv. 21-28) as expressly limiting his own mission 
to Jewry and as excluding the Samaritans and the gentiles from his field 
of concern; and the harshness of the language here used can have few, if 
any, parallels in the rabbinical literature. 

Nor was there any quarrel over a claim, on Jesus’s part, to be the 
Messiah. There is no mention of sucha claim in the rabbinical literature;!* 
and ‘the claim to be the Messiah was not in itself an offence at all in the 
sightof the Jews—though it was in the sight of the Romans. The Jewish 

ristians’ recognition of Jesus as the Messiah did not conflict with 
Pharisaic orthodoxy.* There was no obligatory orthodox doctrine of the 
Messiah or of the last things. Any Jew could 


gospels. 
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history. Some claimants’ claims have been recognized by some Jews for 
shorter or longer periods; but, up to date, no claimant has ever obtained 
permanent recognition from Jewry as a whole. The most sensational 
case was Rabbi Akiba’s recognition of Bar Cochbah. This rash act proved 
Akiba fallible, without having done Bar Cochbah any good. Bar Coch- 
bah's insurrection against Roman rule failed; both he and Akiba met 
their deaths at Roman hands; and in Jewish eyes the event proved that 
both men had been mistaken on a point of fact—Bar Cochbah in claim- 
ing to be the Messiah, and Akiba in endorsing his claim. The outcome 
must have deterred other eminant rabbis from following Rabbi Akiba’s 
example, but Rabbi Akiba was not condemned for having committed 
himself.! His act and Bar Cochbah's, which in Roman eyes were high 
treason, were not religious offences in the sight of Rabbi Akiba’s fellow 
doctors of the law. They were unfortunate errors of intellectual judge- 
ment. 

As for the case of Jesus, Herford holds? that there is no evidence that 
Jesus did claim to be the Messiah, though he evidently thought that he 
had some kind of divine commission. ‘While there was a considerable 
range of meanings in which the term Messiah could be understood, it is 
quite evident that Jesus did not identify himself with any of them.” ‘In 
any sense commonly recognized at the time, he was not the Messiah." 
It would, indeed, have been a contradiction in terms for the Messiah to 
declare, as Jesus is said to have declared to Pilate: ‘My kingdom is not of 
this World’, with the corollary that his servants would not fight.5 This 
pacifism, which put out of court any claim on Jesus’s part to be the 
‘Messiah in the currently accepted sense, should have commended itself to 
the Pharisees; for they, too, were pacifists and disapproved of the Zealots 
just because of the Zealots’ militancy. 

‘Thus it would appear that, but for the issue over the halachah, the 
Pharisees and Jesus had no reason for falling out with each other. If this 
is true, it is a further proof of the importance, in the Pharisees’ eyes, of 
the procedure by which halachoth were established. 


5. THE ISSUE BETWEEN NATIONALISM AND UNIVERSALISM 


Moore truly describes Judaism as being ‘the first great missionary 
religion of the Mediterranean World'.? Zoroastrianism and Buddhism 
were perhaps no later than Judaism in starting on their missionary 
careers, and Zoroastrianism’s mission-field overlapped with Judaism's 
in South-West Asia. But, at the western end of the Old World, Judaism. 
was certainly the earliest missionary religion in the field. Some of its 
more notable missionary achievements have been noticed at an earlier 
point in this volume.’ It was bound to become a missionary religion 
when Deutero-Isaiah had seen in the national god of the Jews the One 
True God of all mankind and the whole Universe. Yet ‘the pregnant 
idea of the mission of Israel found little comprehension or response in 
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the centuries that immediately followed’.! Two of the products of the 
le—the diaspord and the synagogue—were magnificent potential 
instruments for converting the World. The diasporá eventually spread 
westwards along the Mediterranean, as well as eastwards into Iran. 
Every city of any importance in the Old-World Oikoumené west of Indi 
‘came to contain a local Jewish community, and each of these communi: 
ties would maintain at least one synagogue. The institution of syna- 
gogues had not been invented for missionary purposes; its purpose had 
been to preserve, in diasporá, the relation between the Jews themselves 
and their god; but, though this was not the inventors’ intention, the 
synagogue was so attractive that it gathered a circle of gentiles round its 
Jewish nucleus? When Paul set out to convert the Hellenic World to 
Christianity, he found, round every Jewish synagogue, an inner circle of 
gentile proselytes and an outer circle of ‘god-fearing’ adherents (ebó- 
menai). Judaism had attracted them, yet Christianity captivated them 
when it appeared on the scene. These gentile converts and semi-converts 
to Judaism were the first recruits whom the Christian missionaries won 
for their own faith. Why were Judaism’s gentile adherents captured for 
Christianity so easily? And why, since then, has the western half of the 
Old World been converted, not to Judaism, but to two 'deviationist 
Judaic religions, Christianity and Islam? The answer is that Christianity 
and Islam each quickly rid itself of the handicap of being a Jewish national 
religion and an Arab national religion respectively, whereas Judaism 
has never ceased to be a Jewish national religion, in spite of its having 
become also a universal religion some two thousand five hundred years 
ago. “The Jewis partof a collective destiny, even when he does not know it 
or ig unwilling to share i^^ But he group distinctiveness of the “pect 
liar" people is the ever-menacing pit its universal responsibility 5 

‘To convert people to a religion, the missionary must identify himself 
with them and take them to his bosom on the sole condition that their 
acceptance of the religion that he has presented to them has been 

muine and whole-hearted. The common bond that their conversion 

as established between the missionary and them should overcome all 
previous differences of nationality or culture and should place the con- 
Verts on a footing of complete equality with the messenger whose re- 
ligion bas now become theirs as much as his. The Islamic missionary 
comes near to living up to this ideal. But the Jewish missionary has 
hitherto been inhibited from going to this winning length by his over- 
riding anxiety to preserve his community'sdistinctive identity in the form 
of a nation, Since Deutero-Isaiah’s day the Jews have ized that 
God is the father of all men, and not only of Israel.* But their recog- 
nition of this truth has been prevented from bearing its full fruit by the 
persistence of a nationalistic conviction that ‘the relation of children 
vex only effectively realised by those who belonged to the community 
of rac! The Jews have realized that, since their god is the father of 
* Tid, p. 324. 
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all men, the conversion of the gentle is their mision. But this same 
god, being also theirs, is, in their eyes, Israel's lover; and, if the gentiles 
ask to share the lover, Israel's reply is: "You have no part in him,’ 

"This narrow-hearted and ungenerous spirit has led the Jews to offer 
uninviting alternatives to gentiles who have been attracted towards the 
religion of Deutero-leeiahy One alternative was to become a proselyts, 
but this involved becoming not only a convert to Judaism but also 

` naturalized member of the Jewish community.’ According to Philot a 
proselyte severs all his previous social, as well as religious, ties. The 
proselye if a male, had to submit to circumcision, besides receiving 

aptism and making a gift to the Temple.‘ It is not surprising that, 
among the proselytes, women were in a great majority. They were also 
in a majority among the ‘god-fearing’ adherents in the outer circle.* 
Gentiles who joined this outer circle were not required, as proselytes 
were, to take oh their shoulders the whole burden of the Torah as inter- 

reted by the Pharisees.” But the price of their being let off relatively 
Tightly was that they were kept at arm’s length as seci-outsider 
‘second-class citizens’ of the Jewish community. It is not surprising that 
Paul and his fellow Christian missionaries found it easy to draw 
Judaism's gentile adherents into the fraternity of a rival Judaic religion 
in which they could still worship Deutero-Isaiah’s One True God with- 
out being penalized on account of their gentile origin. 

In their attitude towards gentiles, Jews today are still the prisoners of 
the masterful Babylonian Jewish reformer Ezra. His objective was to 
make the Jews obey the Torah; and, as a necessary means to this end, he 
took drastic steps to segregate them from their gentile neighbours.! ‘The 
general result of his policy was to draw a sharp line of division between 
Jew and gentile, and to make for the Jewish community a sort of en- 
Closure in the midst of the gentile world.’ This was an inevitable effect 
of enforcing the observance of the Torah as Ezra understood it." But the 
observance of the Torah as understood by Ezra and by his successors the 
Pharisees is not an inevitable accompaniment of the religion of Deutero- 
Isaiah, Ezra raised an issue. He did not settle it. And the debate that he 
started has been continuing in Jewish hearts and minds ever since. 

‘Montefiore observes that particularism was the rabbis’ prevailing 
mood," and that they were frank in revealing this."* Vet flashes of univer- 
salism break and shine through the darkness’:1 and his comment is that 
"somehow the universalist passages of the rabbis seem to me all the more 
remarkable in view of their prevailing particularism’."* In the Modern 
Age, and above all in the present generation, the debate has become 
active. In this age, as in the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries 3.c.,"* 
the Jews have been meeting with momentous experiences and have been 

1 Herford, The Phare op. cit 
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undergoing far-reaching changes in the social and cultural conditions of 
their life; and it is petere surprising that now, once again, their 
hearts and minds should be on the move. 

‘The first of these great modern changes in the social and cultural 

conditions of the Jews’ life was their ‘emancipation’ in the Western 
World in application of the ideas of the French Revolution. Rabbi Agus 
recalls that, in the Age of Emancipation, Jews in the West have been 
struggling, in spite of the opposition of Jewish nationalists, to win the 
status of a religious community, and that this choice has been made, not 
once, but many times, in many parts of Europe. He cites the line taken 
by Napoleon's ‘sanhedrin’ in Paris, which included some distinguished 
rabbis among its members, This body, representing the Jews of France, 
renounced the French Jews’ previous quasi-national status and also their 
hope of a return to Eretz Israel. It accepted for them the new status of 
being ‘Jewish Frenchmen’.? Rabbi Agus points out that, in the present 
generation, 
"the disappearance of the Jewish “heart-land” in Central Europe, the rise 
of the state of Israel, and the emergence of American Jewry as the massive 
centre of the global fellowship of Israel are all decisive factors which imply 
the opening of a new and completely unprecedented era." 


In other passages Rabbi Agus draws attention to the tenseness of the 
debate in this new era of Jewish history, and at the same time finds the 
causes of this tension in human nature and traces its origins back into 
the Jews’ past. Rabbi Agus sees ‘the dynamic ideas of history as vertical 
fields of force between an ideal pole and an instinctive drive’. He puts 
his finger on the tension between Jewish nationalism and Jewish mono- 
theism,* and on the tension, within Jewish nationalism, between in- 
stinctive forces of self-assertion and ideal elements of self-transcendance.s 
"In a religious community, as in an historical nation, we encounter 
the same tension between self-assertion and self-transcendance.”* In 
Judaism ‘there emerged a quadri-polar field of consciousness which was 
both unprecedented and unparalleled’. ‘Each of the four poles of Jewish 
consciousness—the self-transcendance of religion and its self-satisfied 
dogmatism, the spiritualization of national feeling and its degeneration 
Bet pitis chin cnc see donate in the soul of the 
jew." 

Rabbi Agus's diagnosis can be illustrated from the writings of other 
contemporary Jewish thinkers. For example, Berkovitz holds that 
Judaism has no world-wide other-worldly mission? Baron holds that 
"the Jewish religion without the “Chosen People” is unthinkable, neither 
could it, like the other religions, be transplanted from the Jewish to 
another people"? Berkovitz declares," in Ezra’s vein, that ‘to accept 
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Judaism without accepting the Mosaic Law is a contradiction in terms’. 
Eban sees ‘the wave of the future’ not in the diasporá but in the recently 
established state of Israel. In his view the present century is siqualized 
by the triumph of national states and is the burial-ground of broader 
associations." Yet in the same essay? the same Jewish writer finds that 
the characteristics of Judaism are a belief in the possibility of moral 
choice, a belief in social justice, and a belief in universal peace; and he 
holds that the Jewish people have conserved their ‘union and identity, 
not for their own sake, but in order to maintain trusteeship over these 
revolutionary ideals’. Samuel holds* that the Jewish people ‘is a con- 
tinuing association of individuals . . . working out an experiment in the 
relationship to God. . . . When the Messiah will have come, when all 
peoples will have accepted the faith, the experiment will have been 
successfully concluded: The following beautiful and moving passage i 
part of a Jewish prayer that is prayed by a Jewish congregation today.* 

"Our guardian, gird us with strength and patience for our holy mission. 
Grant that all the children of Israel may recognise the goal of Israel's 
changeful career, so that they may exemplify by their zeal and love for 
mankind the truth of Israel’s watchword: One humanity on earth, even as 
there is but one God in heaven. Enlighten all that call themselves by thy 
name with the knowledge that the sanctuary of wood and stone which 
once crowned Zion's hill was but a gate, through which Israel stepped out 
into the world to lead mankind nearer unto thee. 

“Thou alone knowest when this work of atonement shall be completed; 
when the day shall dawn in which the light of thy shall illumine the 
whole earth. But that great day of universal reconciliation shall come, as 
surely as none of thy words return void except it have done that for which 
thou didst send it.” 


‘The Jewish faith i the vision of the character of the One True God 
that was caught by the Prophets progressively from Amos to Deutero- 
Isaiah. The “experiment in the relationship to God is “the application of 
Prophetic teaching to life’ which is Herford’s definition of Pharisaism.* 
‘This is a great spiritual treasure which the Jews have to give to all peoples. 
But one cannot give a treasure and at the same time keep it to oneself. 
If the giving of this treasure is the Jews’ mission, asit surely i, then 
mission requires them, now at last, to make that their paramount aim in 
place of the incompatible aim that they have always put first, so far, ever 
since their experience of the Babylonish Captivity. They will have to 
give up the national form of the Jewish community's distinctive identity 
in order to become, without reservations, the missionaries of a universal 
church that will be open, on an equal footing, to anyone, Jew or gentile, 
who gives his allegiance to Deutero-Isaiah's seeks to do His will. 
In our time the Zionist movement has been travelling in just the 
opposite direction to this. It has not only clung to, and accentuated, the 
national form of Jewish communal life. It has also put it back on to a 
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territorial basis. On the other hand, the contemporary Reform, Con- 
servative, and Liberal movements in the Jewish diasporá have been 'de- 
fossilising’ their practice of Judaism.” They have already travelled far 
from the Pharisees’ interpretation of the Torah and from the undiscrim- 
inating obedience to all which this interpretation demands? 

Tt is difficult and painful to renounce aims and practices to which one 
has remained faithful, at the cost of penalization and persecution, for 
hundreds of years. But the Jews have at their command a spiritual in- 
strument that, in the past, has enabled them to perform feats as difficult 
as this. The unwritten Torah was dormant for 1,400 years, from the date 
of the closing of the Babylonian Talmud till the ‘emancipation’ of the 
Jews in the West in the Napoleonic Age. Yet, considering that it proved 
possible to bring the unwritten Torah to life in Ezra's time, and again in 
the Age of the Pharisees, it is not surprising that it should also be proving 
possible to revive it today; and it is an instrument that is equal to the 
task that has been confronting Jewry by now for 2,500 years. The 
treasure that the Jews have to give is not the Talmud or the written 
Torah or the Jewish diasporá or a Jewish national state in Palestine. It is 
the Prophets” vision of God's character; the relation of human souls to 
God as the Prophets have seen Him; and the ideals of human conduct 
that follow from this. 

In equipping itself for its universal mission, Judaism might have 
something to learn from two great Jews whom it has disowned hitherto. 
It might recall that, at the zenith of the Pharisaic Age, one Pharisee, 
Paul, was singular in already anticipating the change of outlook that is 

ibis sinong Jews today on a broader front. Paul perceived that 
the Torah, which had once been a spiritual panoply for the preservation 
of Judaism, had latterly become a spiritual impediment to the propaga- 
tion of the Jewish faith, and that e the time had come for the 
Torah to be reinterpreted again. Present-day Jews could recognize in 
Paul a forerunner of theirs in this field, without having also to accept 
Paul's belief that Jesus was a divine being. The Jews might also at last 
Jay claim to Jesus, whom they have allowed the Christians to appropriate 
without any Jewish protest. Jesus was not a Christian; he was a Jew in 
belief and practice, though, being a Galilaean, he may have been a gentile 
by descent. There is no evidence that he was not an orthodox Jew. The 
claims to divinity that are put into his mouth in the Gospels are not 
evidence of this; they are evidence only of what his Christian adherents 
jn the next generation believed about him. This belief is blasphemous in 
terms of Judaism; but the blasphemy is Christian: Jesus himself cannot 
be convicted of it. Jesus was not a Pharisee; but a Jew could be an 
orthodox Jew without being a Pharisce in Jesus's time, as he can today. 
On this point, Jesus’s Sadducee and Zealot contemporaries were in the 
same position as Jesus. Moreover, the quarrel between Jesus and the 
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Pharisees is progressively losing its meaning as the halachoth, after 
faving been kept frozen for so tany centuria, are being at last pro- 
gressively transmuted." To accept Jesus as a Jewish teacher who taught 
as one having authority does not involve acceptance of the Christian be- 
lief in Jesus's divinity. 

The Jewish religion is meant for all mankind. So far from its being 
‘unthinkable’ without the ‘Chosen People’, it cannot fulfil its destiny o 
becoming a universal religion unless and until the Jews renounce the 
national form of their distinctive communal identity for the sake of 
fulfilling their universal religious mission. To accept Judaism without 
accepting the Mosaic Law is not ‘a contradiction in terms’, if by ‘the 
Mosis Law’ one means the Torah as reinterpreted by the Pharisees! 
method. A new Jewish reinterpretation of the Torah—this time as being 

lic expression of the religious ideals of Judaism—is a necessary 
condition for Judaism’s achievement of its destiny. Judaism’s destiny is 
to be accessible to, and accepted by, the gentiles. It may be true that, 
without the carapace of the Torah and the Talmud, it is impossible for 
the Jews to maintain in diasporá their distinctive communal identity 
in its national form; but there are two ways in which a community's 
distinctive national identity may disappear: the Israelite way and the 
Roman. The Ten Tribes lost their national identity through being 
assimilated by peoples into whose countries they had been deported; 
the Romans gave up theirs by incorporating in their community the 
peoples whose countries they had united with their own. The two ways 
are antithetical in several senses. The Ten ‘Tribes’ way is passive, in- 
voluntary, and inglorious, and it is natural that the Jews should be on 
their guard against meeting the fate of their lost kinsmen. On the other 
hand the Roman way is active, deliberate, and noble, and the renuncia- 
tion of communal identity in its national form does not involve the loss 
of communal identity itself when ‘an ancient civilization’ has been 
‘transmuted into a universal religion’ 

‘Today the Jews in the diasporá are being told by some Israelis that 
they are doomed to suffer the fate of the Ten Lost Tribes if they do not 
emigrate to the present Israeli state. But, in truth, the choices open to 
the Jews in the diaspora are not confined to these two alternatives. There 
is a third choice: the Roman choice of incorporating instead of being 
assimilated. The assimilation of the Jewish diasporá by the surrounding 
gentile majority is thus not their only alternative to emigration to Israel. 
‘Another possibility is that the Jewish diasporá might win converts to 
a denationalized and defossilized Judaism among the gentile majority 


spired his fellow Jews at last to dedicate themselves to their universal 
mission wholeheartedly. The World has been waiting for this prophet 
for 2,500 years. 

1 See Rabbi Agus comments in oc. cit. Rabbi Agus, quoted on p. 494- 
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ITEE bject ofthis chapter ia a big ong, but the chapter need not be 
long, since the history and prospects of the West have been dis- 
cussed at some length in a previous volume." Critics of what I have 
written about the West there, and in other passages, have dealt, not only 
with the substance of the subject, but with my views about it. These are 
of minor interest in themselves, but, since my critics have paid attention 
to them, and in some cases have apparently misunderstood them, I have 
dealt briefly with this personal aspect of the subject too in the Annex to 
Chapter I of the present volume. I therefore need not say much in this 
chapter about the discussion of my own views. 

Unlike the histories of a majority of the civilizations known to us, the 
history of the West is to-day still an unfinished story. It is therefore 
hazardous to try to forecast its prospects, even in the form of suggesti 
a number of alternative possibilities. Even if we were satisfied that the 
pattern of Western history, up to date, has been more or less the same as 
that of some other civilization—say, the Hellenic or the Sinic—whose 
history is over and is therefore known to us from beginning to end, we 
should have no warrant for forecasting that the future course of Western 
history will follow Hellenic or Sinic lines, if I am right—as I believe I 
am—in holding that patterns in the course of human affairs are not 

termined or inevitable, and that therefore past patterns afford no 

is for predictions about the future.* If this is the truth, we cannot 
foretell whether or not the Western Civilization is ever going to enter 
into a universal state, as both the Hellenic and the Sinic did. Still less 
can we foretell whether, if the future course of Western affairs were to 


In the Atomic Age, into which the West—and, with it, the World— 
has entered in our lifetime, it now looks as if a universal state could not 
be established again—at any rate not in the standard way, and therefore 
not in the standard form which that way produced. In the past, universal 
states have been established as the result of successive wars ending in 
the overthrow of all great powers except one surviving victor. Even in 
the age of pre-atomic weapons this way of arriving at political unity was 
so destructive—psychologically still more than materially—that civiliza- 
tions which had passed through this harrowing experience usually 
‘emerged from it incurably damaged. In the age of atomic weapons no 
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power would reach the final round, There would be no victor; all bel- 
ligerents alike would be vanquished; and even the first round of atomic 
warfare might wipe out, not only the belligerent sates, but civilization, 
the human race, and perhaps all life on this planet. It does not follow that 
mankind cannot and will not attain unity. Now that, for the first time in 
history, the whole human race has been united on the military plane, the 
choice confronting us may be one between going all the way to unity or 
going under. What seems improbable is that a society can ever again be 
united by force. This seems improbable because the force used in 
future warfare would be atomic force, and this would annihilate the 
society, leaving nothing in existence to unite. 

Such considerations as these have made me wary of offering predic- 
tions—above all about the future of the West. When critics point this 
out,! I take that as commendation and not as censure. And their criticism. 
misses the mark when they go on to accuse me of inconsistency in 
shrinking from applying to the Western Civilization a pattern of decline 
and fall that, according to them, I believe to be the inevitable fate of all 
civilizations. It is true that I should feel rueful if I were convinced that 
the particular living civilization into which I have been born is bound to 
break down and disintegrate on the lines on which other civilizations 
have gone to pieces in the past. It is also true that I think that a pattern 
of breakdown and disintegration, common to the histories of anumber of 
past civilizations, can be detected when we make a comparative study 
of them. But I do not believe that this pattern was predetermined or in- 
evitable in any single past case; and therefore, à fortiori, I do not believe. 
that it can be projected into a prediction about the future of a civilization 
that is still a going concern.? I do not believe, as Spengler believes, that 
there is a fixed pattern to which the history of every civilization is bound 


this has gone up to date, Sir Lewellyn Woodward has pointed out that 
any number of patterns can be found in history.* Even if we manage to 
tee through and discard those that are imaginary, the number of 

admitted, by general consensus, to be genuine will still be great. There 
is room for many patterns; they are not mutually exclusive. The problem 
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raised by their number is that of their relation to each other. When the 
history of a civilization, or of some greater or lesser historical episode, is 
complete, it may be practicable, in retrospect, to make out which of the. 
patterns in it is the dominant pattern to which the others are sub- 
ordinate. But, when the story is still unfinished, the clue is much harder 
to find. If one looks at a Persian carpet at the stage at which the strip that 
has already been knotted runs to only a few inches out of an ultimate 
length of, say, twenty feet, we can perhaps identify the motifs that the 
total pattern of the finished carpet is going to develop; but we cannot yet 
single out the master-motif that is going to give form and unity to the 
whole, 

This point may be illustrated from a past chapter of Western history. 
An observer looking at the Western World at some date early in the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era might reasonably have guessed 
that ite master-institution was going to be city-states. At that date the 
city-states of Northern and Central Italy were masters of the industry 
and commerce of the Mediterranean. The league of Hansa towns was 
dominating the Baltic and Scandinavia; the Flemish city-states were a 
potent force in the economy of England and Northern France. It might 
well have seemed that the rustic kingdoms, surviving from an earlier 
phase of the history of the medieval West, were destined to fall entirely 
under the ascendancy of the pullulating cosmos of city-states, and per- 
haps eventually to be absorbed into it. An observer acquainted with 
Hellenic history would recall that this had been the pattern which it had 
followed; and this might have confirmed his expectation that the pattern 
of Western history was going to be the same. It would have seemed 
natural that a later civilization should follow the same course as an older 
one to which it was affliated. Yet before the fourteenth century was over 
the city-states of the medieval Western World had already missed what 
had seemed, so short a time before, to be their manifest destiny. The 
War of Chioggia between Venice and Genoa (gerebatur A.D. 1378-81) 
may be taken as the counterpart, in their history, of the Great Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War of 431-404 B.C., which marked the breakdown of 
the Hellenic Civilization. Before the close of the fifteenth century it 
would have been evident to any observer that the key political institution 
of the Western World was going to be, not city-states, but nation-states 
conjured out of the old-fashioned feudal kingdoms by an infusion of 
city-state efficiency and vitality. The lapse of two more centuries had 
shown that the picture of the West’s future which had seemed so con- 
vincing at the beginning of the fourteenth century had been an illusion 
—though a natural and perhaps an inevitable one at that earlier date. 

If we think in terms of breakdown and disintegration, we can see, in 
Western history up to date, several alternative historical patterns, each 
with its own chronology, any one of which, looked at from some 
particular point in Western history, might be deemed to mark the 
breakdown and disintegration of the Western Civilization. 

Jt the medieval Western city-state cosmos could ly be identi- 
fied—as a fourteenth-century Fleming or Northern Italian might have 

1 See 348, 
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identified it—with the Western World as a whole, then the date of the 
Western Civilization’s breakdown would have to be placed in the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century, and the chronology of Western history 
would correspond almost precisely to the chronology of Hellenic history, 
with a time-interval of about eighteen hundred years between the two. 
‘The growth-stage of both civilizations would have lasted for about seven 
hundred years (rea 1125-4251. in Hellenic history and cirea AD, 675- 
1375 in Western). The respective breakdowns would have occurred in 
the closing decades of the fifth century B.c. and in the closing decades of 
the fourteenth century of the Christian Era. The ensuing ‘time of 
troubles’ would have lasted, in either case, for about four hundred years 
(431 B.C.-31 B.C. and A.D. 1379-1797). And in either case it would have 
been ended by the establishinent of a universal state., Augustus s achieve- 
ment would have bad its Western counterpart in Napoleon’s; for the 
Napoleonic Empire, like the Augustan, brought peace to a broken-down 
Cic sat cosmos by imposing political unity on it^ Yet, together with 
these striking points of both structural and chronological similarity 
between the histories of the Hellenic World and the medieval city-state 
cosmos, there are no less striking points of difference; and the non- 
Hellenic features in this episode of Western history make it clear that the 
breakdown of the Western city-state cosmos was not, after all, tanta- 
mount to a breakdown of the Western World as a whole, and that con- 
sequently its dissolution was not the end of Western history. 
the medieval Western city-states did have one other important ex- 
perience in common with the Pre-Alexandrine Hellenic city-states and 
also with the Pre-Confucian states in China, They came to be surrounded 
by a ring of outer states that were on a lower cultural level but of a 
higher military calibre; and the parvenu giant powers in this outer ring 
competed for the hegemony over Italy and Flanders, as the giant powers 
of the Post-Alexandrine Hellenic World competed for the hegemony 
over the Aegean and over Sicily? Charles V and Francis I and Henry 
VIII are recognizable counterparts of Alexander's diadochi. But here 
the two histories take decisively different tums. Tn the course of 
Hellenic history, one of the new great powers of the outer ring, Rome, 
sueceeded in overthrowing or dominating all is rivale within 263 years 
of the beginning of the Hellenic ‘time of troubles’, if its beginning is to 
be dated in the year 431 B.c.; and Rome's thenceforth lengeable 
power was at Augustus's command when, 137 years after the overthrow 
of Macedon at Pydna, his victory at Actium gave him a free hand to 
make a political unity of the whole Hellenic World west of Euphrates. 
Napoleon had at his disposal the power of France; but France had not 
reviously succeeded in making herself the sole surviving power in the 
Western World; and therefore Napoleon's empire, unlite Augers, 
was not unchallengeable and did not endure.* The Napoleonic Empire's 
historical mission—which it accomplished in spite of the shortness of its 
duration—was a quite different one from the Augustan Empire's. It was 


2 Seo the late “The Napoleonic pire as a Universal State” in v. Grp 
3 See apo god. Persis. 
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to reabsorb the debris of the medieval Western city-state cosmos into 
the modern Western World! which had been called into existence by a 
spiritual and intellectual revolution towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. This final liquidation of the abortive Western city-state cosmos 
‘was not a liquidation of the Western Civilization; it was a reinforcement 
of it. 

"These considerations indicate that the rise and fall of the medieval 
Western city-state cosmos has, in truth, been a subordinate episode in 
Western history, and that its breakdown and disintegration therefore do 
not spell the breakdown and disintegration of the Western Society as a 
whole? Yet this conclusion leaves open the possibility that this society 
as a whole may likewise already have broken down in its turn. One can 
think of several events in the main course of Western history, each of 
which might conceivably signify the Western Civilization’s breakdown. 
One such event is the Reformation. This broke the ecclesiastical unity 
that the West had previously enjoyed under the presidency of the 
Papacy. The Western Christian ecclesiastical commonwealth had been 
the master-institution of Western Christendom up to that date. Its 
destruction through the Reformation might therefore reasonably be held 
to mark the Western Civilization’s breakdown. Alternatively, this might 
be marked by the outbreak, later on in the sixteenth century, of the 
Catholic-Protestant Wars of Religion, civil as well as international; for 
in these wars the Reformation bore its harvest of violence and bitterness. 
Another alternative date for the breakdown of the Western Civilization 
would be the levée en masse in France in A.D. 1792, which inaugurated 
a Western age of total war.’ Another would be the outbreak of the First 
World War in A.D. 1914, which armed total war with weapons forged, 
since Carnot's day, by the Industrial Revolution. Another would be 
A-D. 1945, which saw the dropping of the first atomic bomb. 

Of these alternative dates has serious claims to be regarded as 
marking the breakdown of the Western Civilization, yet none of these 
rival claims could be established convincingly by an observer taking his 
bearings in the year 1961. A recurring past pattern of disintegration 
emerges from a comparison of the declines and falls of civilizations that 
have already declined and fallen. A synoptic view of these indicates that, 
in the past, the usual interval between the breakdown of a civilization 
and the establishment of its universal state has been approximately four 
hundred years The past frequency of an interval of this span i not pre- 
sumptive evidence that the same chronological pattern is reappearing, or 
is going to re-appear, in another civilization’s still unfinished history. 
But, with this caveat, it is perhaps legitimate to apply this measure— 
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which is the only one that we have—to see how it works out in the 
West's case. If we apply it to our alternative dates, before our own day, 
for the possible breakdown of the Western Civilization, the equation of 
the Reformation with the breakdown would require the establishment 
of a Western universal state to be a fait accompli already by now. It 
should, in fact, have been established by Germany as a result of the two 
world wars, But in both world wars Germany suffered defeat, and in the 
second her defeat was more shattering than it had been in the first. In 
any case the Western World was certainly not in a universal state in 
1961. This was one thing that could be said with assurance about the 
pattern of Western history up to that date. There had been no Western 
universal state so far. If we were to take the outbreak of the Wars of 
Religion, instead of the Reformation, as marking the breakdown, and 
were to measure our 400-years-long ‘time of troubles’ from that date, 
the establishment of a Western universal state would have to be ex- 
pected in the late nineteen-sixties or the early nineteen-seventies; but 
this would already be too late for that to be a practical possibility, con- 
sidering that the atomic weapon was invented in 1945, and that this 
invention has made the forcible unification of the Western Society or 
any other society impossible because an attempted unification by means 
of atomic warfare would annihilate the society itself. 

‘The conclusion seems to be a negative one. We have considered five 
alternative epochs for the establishment of 2 Western universal state: the 
Napoleonic Age, the period covered by the two world wars, a date just 
before or after 1970, and two more distant future dates: circa 2192 (i.e. 
1792+400 years) and circa 2314 (Le. 1914-I-400 years). The first two of 
these five speculative predictions have already been discredited by the 
non-occurrence of the expected event at the predicted date; the last 
three seem to have been put out of court through having been anticipated 
by the invention of the atomic weapon. 

‘Up to date the Western World has twice eluded, in its Modern Age, 
the threat of being forcibly united in a universal state; and on each of 
these two occasions its escape has been due to the same cause. Each time 
the Western World had expanded, before the attempt was made, to 
dimensions that made the attempt a forlorn hope. If, in Napoleon's time, 
the Western World had still been confined to Western Europe, Napo- 
leonic France might have succeeded in forcibly uniting the West by 
overthrowing the other contemporary West European powers of 
France's own calibre: the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, Great Britain, 
Prussia, The reason why Napoleon’s undertaking proved to be beyond 
even Napoleonic France's strength was that, by Napoleon's time, 
France's competition with rival powers had been going on for about 
three hundred years, and, in the meantime, the Western World had 
enlarged its borders. On the east, a non-Western power, Russia, had 
stepped into the Western military and political arena and had thrown a 
new weight into the balance of power; on the west, Britain had vastly 
i her strength by gaining naval command of the oceans and con- 
sequently commanding the resources of the huge overseas territories 
that had been added progressively to the Western World since the 
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closing decades of the fifteenth century. This new overseas extension of 
the Western World had been developing economically pari passu with its 
growth; and in the Napoleonic Age Britain held the key to it. Napoleon 
might have succeeded if he had had to deal solely with the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, Prussia, and a Britain whose resources were no more than 
those of the British Isles. He was foiled by having also to meet the com- 
bination of Russia, with her continental hinterland, and Britain with her 
overseas hinterland. Germany's failure in the two world wars was due to 
the same cause as France’s failure in the Napoleonic wars. In the course 
of the hundred years that had elapsed between 2815 and z914 the open; 
ing up and development of North America north of the Rio Grande had 
rated the war potential of the overseas part of the Western World to a 
level at which no European power, or combination of European powers, 
was any longer a match for it. 

By the end of the Second World War the expansion of the Western 
World had gone to extremes on the technological planes of communica- 
tions and warfare. On these planes the Western system had become, by 
then, coextensive with the whole habitable and traversable surface of the 

Janet, By the same date a new weapon had been invented that, for the 
rst time in Western history, made it possible for a Western power to 
unite by force even a Western World that had now become coextensive 
with the World itself. Since, however, this new weapon was the anni 
hilating atomic one, the condition for its possible use for the old- 
fashioned of eliminating all competing powers but one was that 
the user should not merely possess the new weapon but should have a 
monopoly of it. This condition was fulfilled during the years 1945-9. 
During those years the atomic weapon was possessed by the United 
States, and by it alone. If either Germany or Japan had emerged from 
the Second World War victorious, with the atomic weapon in her hands 
and with a monopoly of it, we may guess that she would have taken 
advantage of this unique military opportunity and would have estab- 
lished, by the traditional military method, a universal state that, this 
time, would have been literally world-wide. The people and administra- 
tion of the United States did not do this and were not tempted to do it. 
‘They would have been horrified if the project had been suggested to 
them by some American Themistocles. The possibility passed away when 
the Soviet Union, in its turn, acquired the atomic weapon in 1949. 
Since then, this weapon has ceased to be a practicable means of imposing 
political unity on mankind; it has become, instead, a threat to the sur- 
vival of civilization, of the human race, and of life itself. 

‘Thus the apparent elimination of the possibility of imposing unity b 
force has made t a matter of life and death for mankind to achieve Unity 
by agreement. The year 1949 opened a new era in human history. Before 
that date the survival of the human race had been assured ever since the 
time, part way through the Palaeolithic Age, when mankind had won 
a decisive and unchallengeable ascendancy over all other forms of life on 
this planet as well as over inanimate nature. Between that time and the 
year 1949 Man's crimes and follies could and did wreck civilizations and 
bring unnecessary and undeserved sufferings upon countless numbers of 
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men, women, and children. But the worst that Man could do with his. 
pre-atomic technology was not enough to enable him to destroy his own 
race. Genocide, at least, was beyond his power until the atomic weapon 
had been invented and had been acquired by more states than one in a 
society that was still partitioned politically among a number of local 
states and in an age in which states were stili inthe habit of going to war 
with each other. 

‘The unprecedented situation arising from the acquisition of the atomic 
weapon by the Soviet Union as well as by the United States does seem to 
have made an impression on the minds and imaginations of governments 
as well as peoples. Between 1949 and 1961 a number of international 
incidents and crises that, in the past, would have been likely to lead to 
war were surmounted without a breach of the peace; and the local wars 
that did flare up in Korea and Vietnam were brought to an end by 
negotiated settlements on terms that were distasteful to both parties. 
This indicates that, under the threat of atomic warfare, both the govern- 
ments and the peoples had become more prudent in their conduct of 
their relations with their adversaries, and had schooled themselves to 
exercise an unaccustomed self-restraint. "This, in turn, made the con- 
tinuance of ‘co-existence’ seem more probable; and mere coexistence, 
accepted sullenly on both sides as being the less bad of two bad alter- 
natives, was a boon that was not to be despised. It promised to give 
mankind at least a temporary reprieve; and, in a bad situation, the mere 
passage of time may bring relief, since human affairs are always on the 
move and can never be frozen into fixity. 

‘Time could bring relief by altering the balance of power and by shift- 
ing people's attention and emotions into new channels. A continuing 
increase in China's power, for instance, might one day make the Soviet 
Union and the United States huddle together for mutual protection. (In 
the recent past they had been drawn together by the menace, to both of 
them, of the lesser power of Japan.) A continuing rise in West Germany's 

ex might make Czechoslovakia and Poland come to feel that Russia's 
mony was not too high a premium to pay for insurance against the 
isk of a German revanche. West Germany's recovery might also make 
Russia's existence seem a welcome political and military asset to West 
European countries that, within living memory, had been victims of 
German aggression in two world wars. In fact, it seemed probable that, 
under a continuing regime of coexistence, old feuds would gradually 
have their edge taken off them by new anxieties, new quarrels, and 
new enthusiasms. There were encouraging precedents in the history of 
the coexistence of Protestantism with Catholicism and of Islam with 
Christianity since the dates at which the Catholic-Protestant and the 
Christian-Muslim Wars of Religion had petered out. These wars had 
come to an end because it had become evident to both belligerent 
parties simultaneously that it was beyond the power of either of them to 
"wipe its adversary off the map. After this recognition, on both sides, of 
the inevitability of coexistence, the old quarrel between them had 
gradually become less acrimonious and less absorbing. 
‘These considerations indicated that even a sullen acquiescence, on 
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both sides, in a state of coexistence between the two power-blocs com- 
manded respectively by the United States and by the Soviet Union was 
all to the good; but this was not a state of human affairs about which 
mankind could afford to feel complacent. It could not be anything more 
than a temporary reprieve, and a precarious one at that. Even though no 
government or people might wish or intend to wart an atomie war, one 
might be sated by accident (for instance, by a misunderstanding of 
orders, or by a sheer loss of nerve, on the part of some junior officer). 
‘The power to discharge an atomic weapon might also come within the 
reach of irresponsible criminals or lunatics as the manufacture of atomic 

ns became easier and cheaper and as one state after another suc- 
ceeded in equipping itself with at least a few of them. Prompt positive 
action, by international agreement, was therefore imperative. 

The frst step required was the renunciation of all further tests of new 
atomic weapons by all states without exception; and a necessary cor- 
Gllary ofthis was the establishment of an effective system of international 
control, including inspection, to make sure that all parties were carrying 
out the self-denying ordinance in good faith. The next step would be an 
agreement that atomic weapons should not be possessed by any states 
‘except the United States and the Soviet Union—with effective arrange- 
ments for ensuring that this agreement, too, was carried out. The next 
step would be that the Soviet Union and the United States themselves 
should join the no-atomic-weapons club. Some such series of inter- 
national arrangements might perhaps exorcise the danger of atomic 
warfare. But there would still remain the problem of regulating the bene- 
ficent use of atomic power for human welfare, Whatever might or might 
not happen in the military field, it seemed certain that there would be a 
rapid increase in the use of atomic power for constructive peaceful pur- 
poses. This probability was, of course, to be welcomed. It opened up the 

ospect that, for the first time, the amenities of civilization might now be 
Drought within the reach ofthe whole human rae, instead of continuing 
to be monopolized, as they had been so far, by a small minority of privi- 
lege people inthe population of a small minority of privileged countries 
is boon, however, would have its price. The products of the fission of 
atoms were not only potent for good or evil; they were also poisonous, 
for whatever purpose they might be used. Elaborate and costly pre- 
‘cautionary measures were needed to preserve the habitat of life on this 
Planet from being contaminated by the poison tat the tapping of 
atomic energy released. Carelessness or callousness about taking the 
necessary precautions in any one country or province would be a menace 
to public health all over the World. And this potential menace called for 
the establishment of a single international authority, with a world-wide 
Jurisdiction, to regulate the peaceful uses of atomic power 

Tt remained to be seen whether arrangements on the lines sketched 
above would be made by international agreement, and, if they were 
achieved, how long the negotiation of them would take. But it was clear 
that, if and when some such arrangements were brought into operation, 
the operating authority, or network of authorities, would, in effect, be 

1 Seep. 309. 
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a world government empowered to deal with mankind's most pressing 
common problem. Unlike the governments of the universal states of the 
past, this world government would, ex hypothesi, have been set up by 
agreement, instead of being imposed by force. But it would be a world 
government all the same. If it were agreed that, in the Atomic Age, at 
least this minimum of world government by mutual consent was the only 
practical alternative to eventual genocide, this conclusion would raise a 
searching question, In the second half of the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, did mankind possess the resources for creating the revo 
lutionary new institution that had suddenly become necessary if man- 
kind was to save itself from the fatal possibilities inherent in the sudden 
portentous increase in its command over physical nature? 

"The resources required were of two kinds—intellectual and moral— 
and the necessary intellectual resources were manifestly at mankind’s 
disposal in this age in sufficient measure, Human intellectual prowess 

tuned up the social technique of organizing co-operative human 
enterprises, and the subsidiary physical technique of providing the 
necessary material means of communication, to a pitch at which world 
government had become a practical administrative possibility. Moral 
resources were the limiting factor, and these were therefore the crux. 
Without the modicam of good will in individual souls that would be 
required for creating the necessary degree of concord between them, co- 
operation even on the smallest scale would be impracticable;? and thus 
the adequacy or inadequacy of mankind’s moral resources would decide 
whether the vast new material power that had now fallen into human 
hands was going to be used for good or for evil. 

"This question had to be asked, in general, about mankind’s common 
human nature; but, in twentieth-century circumstances, it had also to be 
asked in particular about the habits and outlook induced in human 
nature by the Western Civilization. It was true that this was only one 
out of a number of civilizations that had been created by human beings 
within the past 5,000 years. On the spiritual plane the Western Civiliza- 
tion had not been embraced, so far, by more than a minority of the 
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millennium this temporary ascendancy of the West had set a stamp on 
the rest of the Worl scemed likely to last long after the West's 
ascendancy had disappeared. 

During its brief period of ascendancy the West had unified the World 
on the technological plane, and the process of unification could not re- 
main confined to this plane, since technology included military tech- 
nology, and military technology had now produced the atomic weapon. 
Technology seems to be difficult to invent but relatively easy to acquire 
from its inventors by mimesis. An ascendancy based on superiority in 
technology is therefore a wasting asset. Tho remon why the West's 
ascendancy was ebbing away was that the non-Western peoples, begin- 
fea. jd the Russians but not ending with them, had been learning to 
ival the West in the mastery and use of weapons and other tools of 
Western origin. But Western technology was not the only element in 
the Western Civilization that non-Western peoples had been appropri- 
ating. Most of them had realized that they could not master Western 
techne ‘without also mastering Western science.! But the Western- 
izers. not limited their borrowings from the West to Western science 
and its practical applications. Some of them had also become converts to 
Western ideologies. The Communist ideology that had been adopted by 
the Russians and the Chinese, as well as the parliamentary ideology that 
had been adopted by the Indians, had been made in Britain. (The work- 
shop in which Karl Marx had manufactured Communism had been 
the British Museum.) Parliamentarism and Communism are political 
systems, but they are also something more than that. Just as Western 
technology involves Western science, so Western political systems imply 
Western moral ideals—conflicting ideals reflected in conflicting systems. 
Ideologies and ideals cannot be understood or appraised without taking 
some account of their history. The spiritual history of the West had 
therefore to be taken into consideration in any twentieth-century estimate 
of the prospects of the World as a whole. 

middle decades of the twentieth century the Western Society 
had passed through a number of revolutions on a number of different 
planes since it had emerged out of the social and cultural interregnum 
that had followed the preceding Hellenic Civilization’s dissolution. 
Among all these successive Western revolutions the spiritual revolution 
during the closing decades of the seventeenth century had been perhaps 
the most decisive and the most significant up to date At any rae, this 
was certainly the revolution that, in the twentieth century, was exerting 
the greatest continuing influence, not only on the West itself, but on the 
1 F. Borkenau maintains that Western A d parent of Western science 
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rest of the World as well. The seventeenth-century revolution had given 
the Western Civilization a new form, and, above all, a new spirit, which, 
for the first time in history, had made the heirs of non-Western civiliza- 
tions willing to embrace the Western Civilization in exchange for their 
ancestral heritages. The seventeenth-century Western revolution had 
thus opened the way for a cultural development of world-wide impor- 
tance: the Westernization of the World. This, in turn, had opened the 
way for the transformation of the post-seventeenth-century Western 
Civilization into a common civilization for the whole human race. This 
coming oecumenical civilization would necessarily start its career within 
a Western framework and on a Western basis, by reason of its Western 
origin; and it seemed likely that this initial Western contribution to it 
Would continue to be important for a long time to come. It also seemed 
likely, however, that, as time went on, the contributions made by the 
other pre-oecumenical civilizations would come to be increasingly im- 
portant! It might be hoped that eventually the ex-Western oecumenical 
Fivilization would appropriate and assimilate and harmonize all that was 
best in all the heritages of all the civilizations that had preceded it. 
“The seventeenth-century Western revolution that promised to pro- 
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Noble monuments of this new ideal of human fraternity have been the 
abolition of the slave-trade and of slavery itself and the legislation for the 
Y. "The dissemination of modern Western civilization over the face of the globe is 
Fea re postiley of the rise of new systems of thought and belief which 
[zd with the pow pee this very civilization (B. Prakash in The Modern Review, 
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protection of the poor and weak that has eventually been consolidated in 
the welfare state’. This has had the beneficent positive effectof spreading 
the amenities of civilization more widely, and that has been made prac- 
tically possible by the increase in wealth resulting from progress in 
technology. But Kohn is maintaining that there is something more in the 
modern Western Civilization than just its technological prowess. The 
West's technological triumphs have been ‘a by-product of the Western 
freedom of inquiry and the Western sense of personal initiative. They 
are unthinkable without respect for individual liberty and tolerance of 
diversity.” Non-Westerners have not always been alive to the spiritual 
causes of the West's technological success. 

Moreover, this success has had an intellectual as well as a moral cause. 
Intellectually, the progress of Western technology has been due to the 
application of science to it. And the modern Western cultivation of 
science, which had started negatively as a diversion from the cult of 
[4 bred a heightened sense of curiosity and a new spirit of critical 

ither the Renaissance nor the Reformation had liberated 
Western minda from their medieval subservience to external authority 
The Renaissance had abrogated the intellectual authority of the 
Christian religion in favour of that of the Greek and Latin classics. The 
Reformation had substituted the intellectual authority of the text of the 
Bible and the ecclesiastical authority of the local secular governments 
(rius regio, eins religio) for the authority, of the Catholic Church. 
chaps the most fundamental and radical feature of the seventeenth- 
century Western revolution was that now, for the first time, Western 
minds dared consciously and deliberately to think for themselves. In the 
Battle of the Ancients and Moderns, Westerners made a declaration of 
their independence from their Hellenic cultural heritage; and this time 
they did not exchange one mental servitude for another, as their fore- 
fathers had done in the Renaissance. Truly ‘there is in modern Western 
Civilization a vital spiritual force which, in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, has helped to revitalise other civilizations and to enhance their 
self-awareness’.* 

Tt may also be true that I ‘underestimate the newness, the greatness, 
and the originality of the modern West,? and this because T lack sym. 
pathy with the secular p which our modern world i ne Lc pus 
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the enlightenment of the eighteenth and the liberalism of the nineteenth 
centuries Te may alo be true that I am flogging a dead horae in putting 
the West in its place, as Kohn finds that th * The 
West, Kohn holds, has already been cured of its hybris. eie Cay Tam 
perpetually on guard against the danger of myself succumbing 
Tosidious vice of ‘nosis’, This, no doubt, inclines me to ‘lean over 
backwards’. I am drawn farther in this direction by the effects of a 
fifteenth-century Italian education in the Greek and Latin classics, since 
this puts my heart, though not my head, on the side of ‘the Ancients’ in 
the Battle of the Books. There may therefore be some justification for 
Kohn’s and Geyl's charge that I depreciate the West unduly, I shall be 
well advised to take their criticism to heart. At the same time I venture 
to suggest to them that, in their attitude to the West, they, too, perhaps, 
lean too far their inclination being in the opposite direction to mine. 

Kohn and Geyl seem to me to flinch from facing the truth that, in the 
course of the quarter of a millennium that has now passed since the 
seventeenth-century Western revolution, the modern Western Civiliza- 
tion has displayed not only a bright side but a dark one, and that in our 
time this dark side has been darker than the darkest stain on the pages of 
‘Western history in the Middle Ages or even in the Age of the Wars of 
Religion. Modern Western technology has now acquired the power to 
wipe out the human race, simultaneously with the power to bring the 
amenities of civilization to the whole of it. The advance in humane feel- 
ing has been offset by the degeneration of war into an indiscriminate 
assault on civilians, after it had been reduced in the eighteenth century 
to a conflict confined to professional combatants and conducted accord- 
ing to agreed rules. The advance in the recognition of the rights and 
dignity of human beings has been offset by the imposition of the worst 
tyrannies that the Western Society has ever yet produced.® In fact, the 
history of the Western Civilization during the last quarter of a millen- 
nium bears out Shinn'e suggestion, tht ‘perhaps ~ the main effect of 
progres in history i to heighten the possibilities both for achievement 

for disaster’, 

“ Geyl maintains? that the German National Socialist movement ought 
not to be debited to the West's account. Kohn likewise maintains* 
Fascism and Communism are not products of the modern Western 
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Civilization; they are rejections of it—a return to the Middle Ages. This 
is surely popu to face painful but undeniable facts. If these 
ideologies that are so abhorrent to modern Western liberals such as 
Kohn, Geyl, and me are not products of the modern Western Civiliza- 
tion, as our liberalism is, where have they come from? They have not 
‘come from Russia or India or China or the Islamic World or a no longer 
darkest Africa, Hitler was a Sudetenlander; Mussolini was a l; 
Marx and Engels were Rhinelanders who settled in England and did 
their life-work there. The Russians and Chinese would never have in- 
vented Communism for themselves. The reason why they are livis 
under Communist regimes today is because Communism was invente 
in the West and was lying there, ready-made, for non-Westerners to 
take over. Moreover, the modern ideologies bear theunmistakable stamp 
of the modern West in some of their most characteristic and most re- 
pulsive features: for instance, their cold-bloodedness and their high- 
powered organization. They do, however, combine cold-bloodedness 
with fanaticism, in Robespierre’s vein. And the second element in this 
incongruous combination can perhaps properly be described as a return 
to the spirit of the age of Western history that preceded the seventeenth- 
century Western revolution. 

If Kohn is right on this point, it follows that the modern phase of the 

Western Civilization must suffer from some inadequacy or deficiency or 
weakness that has eventually provoked a reaction towards even the vices 
of a previous phase which the modem phase had temporarily repressed 
and superseded. And this would mean that a revival of the seventeenth- 
century and eighteenth-century ‘Enlightenment’, in which Sum! 
sees the West’s hope of salvation, will not be enough. There is, indeed, 
one vital point in which the modern phase of the Western Civilization 
has remained negative ever since its at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and that is its attitude religion, The liberalism 
and humanitarianism that have been the positive fruits of the seven- 
teenth-century Western spiritual revolution have derived their spiritual 
impetus from Christian moral values.? But, 
‘now that liberalism is in eclipse and no longer possesses the power to 
unite the World, the cosmopolitan culture of the Modern World is like a 
body without a soul... . it has expanded has been: first, Western. 
political and economic power; secondly, Western technology and science; 
and, thirdly, Western political institutions and social ideals. Christianity 
has also expanded, but in a far lesser degree.” 


It is true that, even in the religious field, the achievement of the 
modern phase of the Western Ci ion has been respectable. It can 
truly be said that Westerners have never before come so near to acting 
B A. Sumberg in Social Research, vol. 14, No. 3 (September, 1947), pp. 267-84, 
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up to Christian standards of moral conduct as they have in this modern 
age in which the official tenets of Christianity have been progressively 
losing their hold on the intellectual allegiance of an ever-growing 
minority of educated Western men and women." All the same, a quarter 
of a millennium of religious toleration has, after all, not availed to re- 
habilitate the West's ancestral religion from the moral discredit brought. 
upon it by the Wars of Religion; and the corrosive effects of this moral 
discredit have been reinforced by the intellectual scepticism that the 
triumph of the scientific outlook has brought with it. The tenets of 
Christianity, and those of other living higher religions too, are incompat- 
ible, in their traditional form, with the scientific vision of the nature of 
the Universe. It seems improbable that, in this traditional form, the 
can ever recapture their former hold on hearts and minds; and, if this 
were possible, surely it would not be desirable 

The rising gale of scientific discovery has blown away the chaff of 
traditional religion, and in doing this it has done mankind a service; but 
it has blown so hard that it has blown away the grain with the husk; and 
this has been a disservice, since neither science nor the ideologies have 
grain of their own to offer as a substitute. Their horizons, unlike those 
of the higher religions, fall far short of the bounds (if there are bounds) 
of the Universe, and what lies hidden beyond these restricted horizons is 
the heart of this mysterious and formidable Universe—the very part of 
it that is of the greatest moment to human beings. Science’s horizon is 
limited by the bounds of Nature, the ideologies’ horizon by the bounds 
of human social life, but the human soul's range cannot be confined 
within either of these limits. Man is a bread-eating (and rice-eating 
social animal; but he is also something more. He is a person, en 
with a conscience and a will, as well as with a self-conscious intellect. 
This spiritual endowment of his condemns him to a life-long struggle to 
reconcile himself with the Universe into which he has been born. His 
inborn instinct is to try to make the Universe revolve round himself; his 
ritual task in life is to overcome his self-centredness in order to put 
himself in harmony with the absolute spiritual Reality that is the true 
centre of ing in the phenomenal world. This ‘flight of the alone 
to the alone? is the goal of Man's endeavours. His yearning to reach this 
goal is the only motive strong enough to break through the barrier of self- 
centredness that stands in the way. Neither science nor the ideologies 
have anything to say about this spiritual crux.* On the other hand, all the 
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higher religions and philosophies are concerned with it. "Their visions 
may be partly delusions; their counsels may be partly misguided; their 
very concern with the soul’s ultimate problem and task may be almost 
smothered under a heap of irrelevant accretions: ritual observances, 
social regulations, astronomical theories, and what not. Yet in spite of all 
their manifest weaknesses the higher religions are the only ways of life, 
known to Man so far, that do recognise what is the soul’s true problem 
and true quest, and do offer Man some guidance for reaching his 
spiritual goal. 

This means that, however grievously the trustees of the historic 
higher religions may have abused these religions’ mandate, the mandate 
itself has not been forfeited. It cannot be forfeited unless and until man- 
kind is presented with some new way or ways of life that offer to human 
souls more effective spiritual help than the historic higher religions can 
give them. Kohn is unwilling to concede that the Western Civilization is 


social situations. It is needed because human beings cannot live without 
it. In order to recover the essence we have to distinguish it and to dis- 
‘engage it from non-essential accretions. This is a task that we undertake 
at our peril. It is also a task that we dare not shirk on that account. To 
shirk it is the one course that is undoubtedly more dangerous than to 
attempt to carry it out. This sifting is a task that can never be accom- 
plished once forall. Each successive generation hasto repeat the attempt 
‘on its own account. In setting our hand to this perennial human task in 
our day, we can find some light in modern science; but this glimmer is 
faint, and may be misleading. Like our predecessors, we have to work in 
the twilight. We should be fortunate if our gropings were to lead us to. 
the Buddha’s approach to Nirvāna or to Deutero-Isaiah’s vision of the 
One True God.* 

"The struggle with self-centredness and the quest for harmony with 
God are issues between a human soul and God. These personal en- 
counters between God and human beings are religion's true concern; 
and it is a misuse of religion to try to turn it to account for secular social 
purposes, even when these are innocent and expedient in themselves. All 
the same, mankind’s collective history does have a bearing on the 
spiritual demands that are made on individual men and women. It is 
true that actions, right or wrong, are the acts of individuals and that, 
through all changes in social circumstances, right and wrong continue 
to be what they always are. But one social change that seems to have been 
continuing steadily in one unchanging direction since the beginning of 
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human history is the cumulative increase in mankind's collective power. 
This brings with ita cumulative increase in the magnitude of the conse- 
quences of doing either wrong or right; and, since doing wrong or right 
has consequences for other people besides the doer, this social 
increases each individual's personal load of moral responsibility." 
‘ore portentous the consequences of his acte, the greater she demand 
upon him to act righteously. In an age in which mankind's collective 
power has suddenly been increased, for good or evil, a thousand-fold 
through the tapping of atomic energy, the standard of conduct demanded 
from ordinary human beings can be no lower than the standard attained 
in times past by rare saints. 

In the Atomic Age cold considerations of mere expediency call for an 
arduous rise in standards of behaviour. As we have noticed, the peoples 
and governments had become aware of this, and their awareness was 
reflected in an increase in the egres of protect and self-restraint with 
which international relations had been conducted since the acquisition 
of the atomic weapon by more than one out of the post-war world's 
legion of local states. It had been recognized that the price of self- 

reservation was a mutual acquiescence in co-existence, and the concern 
For self-preservation had proved strong enough to move mutually hostile 
peoples, armed with the atomic weapon, to pay this price grudgingly. 

‘et the calculations of expediency could do no more than postpone the 
evil day. The negative deterrent provided by mutual fear would have to 
be replaced by the positive bond of mutual love if the human race was to 
regain the certitude of survival that, before the fateful years 1945-9, it 
had been enjoying since some date in the Palaeolithic Age. A critic has 
reported me correctly as arguing ‘that only through a harmonisation of 
human wills, in a compact freely entered into in the light of divine 
necessity, can peace prevail among men'.? This is, indeed, my belief, but 
of course it is not my discovery. It is a message handed down to our 
generation by a golden chain of sages and seers. There is a classical 
statement of it in Bocthius's Gonsolations of Philosophy: the last testa 
ment of one of the last custodians of the Hellenic tradition in what had 
once been the western part of the Roman Empire. 
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castis nectit amoribus, 
hie fidis etiam sua 
dictat iura sodalibus. 
O felix hominum genus. 
si vestros animos Amor, 
quo caelum regitur, regat. 


XVII. RUSSIA'S PLACE IN HISTORY 


DISCUSSION in 196: of the history and prospects of the West 
‘would have been left hanging in the air if it had not been followed 

up by a discussion of Russia’s place in history. Since the Communist 
revolution that had trodden on the heels of the Liberal revolution in 
Russia in 1917, Russia had been challenging the West as it had not been 
challenged since the recession of the Ottoman Islamic power after the 
failure of the second Ottoman siege of Vienna in 1683. The Communist 
Russian challenge to the West was not merely a challenge to the West's 
former ascendancy over the rest of the Non-Western World; it was also 
a challenge to Western Liberalism in the name of a Western ideology 
which had now found a base of operations in a great non-Western 
country, Under Russian leadership, Communism had set out to compete 
with Liberalism for the adherence of the non-Western majority of man- 
kind that was not yet committed to either of these two rival Western ways 
of life. Russian Communism was also challenging Liberalism on its home 
ground in Western countries. Before 1917 the West had been winning 
converts all over the World to the ideology of the seventeenth-century 
Western spiritual revolution, Since 1917 the West had been on the 
defensive against an ideological counter-offensive. The weapon with 
which this counter-offensive was being conducted was an i of 
‘Western origin, but this weapon was now being trained against the West 
by non-Western bands, These hands were Russian; and this meant that 
Russia had now come to play a part of capital importance in the decision 
A hours helming the We ndancy f 
overwl i ie West's ascer over most of 

the est of the World had been during the preceding quarter of a millen- 
nium, Communist Russia’s feat of turning the tables on the West was 
impressive. Indeed, inthe eyes of anti-Western-minded Asians, Africans, 
Indian Americans, looking at history in A.D. 196r, Russia's role in 
history would probably have seemed to be just this. As they would have 
seen it, Russia was an example and an inspiration to the rest of the non- 
‘Western world because Russia had been the first non-Western country 


+ Love ruling heaven and earth and sens, them in this course doth bind. 

‘Ana it once let loose their reins, their friendship turns to war, 

Tearing the world whose ordered form their quiet mations Dear- 

By it all boly laws are made and marriage rites are tied, 

it is faithful friendship joined. How happy mortala were 

dat pure love did guide their minds which heavenly spheres doth guide. 
(Anonymous translation published in 1605, as revised in H. F. Stewart and E, K. 
Rand's edition in the Loeb Classical Library Arst published in 1918.) 
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that had bad the courage to stand up to the modern West and the ability 
to beat it at its own game by mastering Western weapons and doing 
better than their Western originators in the use of them.* 

Russia's victory in 1957 in the competition between her and the 
United States for launching the first man-made sat 
hailed all over the Non-Western World as an ins; 
It seemed to signify the end of the West’s technological superiority, and 
therefore also the end of the ascendancy which this technological superi- 
ority had brought with it. An observer who wasacquainted with Russian 
history would have recalled that Russia's technological competition with 
the West, which had reached such a dramatic culmination in 1957, had 
also had along history. Tt had started, not in 1917, but in 1689. Lenin 
had inherited his policy from Peter the Great. And Peter's adoption of 
the Western technology of his day had been so effective that it had 
enabled him to defeat decisively one of the great powers of the con- 
temporary Western World, Sweden. His historic victory over Charles 
XII at Poltava in 1709 had been won within twenty years of the initiation 
of Peter's Westernizing programme, and within twenty-six years of the 
historic defeat of the ‘Osmanlis under the ramparts of Vienna in 1683. 
‘This decisive battle in 1683 had inaugurated a Western ascendancy that 
had lasted for a quarter of a millennium in the World asa whole. Russia, 
alone of all the non-Western countries, had succeeded throughout in 
maintaining her independence. And the decisive battle that had signal- 
ized this Russian achievement had been won by Russia near the start. 
On this interpretation, Russia's role in history was that of serving as the 
leader in a world-wide resistance movement to the modern West's 
world-wide aggression. 

Tt would, however, be an inadequate and misleading approach to an 
examination of Russia’s place in history if we were to consider this solely 
in terms of a technological competition between Russia and the West, 
and of the effect of this on Western fortunes, It was true that, by 1961, 
Russia was closely knit up with the West. Communism was a potent 
Russian import from the West; but, as has been noted, it was far from 
being the first. The deliberate Westernization of Russian life had been 
started by Peter the Great 228 years before the Russian Communist 
revolution, and 1689 was as epoch-making a date in Russian history as 
1917. Yet Peter the Great’s assertion of his sovereignty and his policy in. 
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‘methods of administration and education, as Russia has done, and that, in these two 
Suit, one of the purposes wis to combat contemporary Western Liberal ideat and 


S Commenting on a passage in a previcis volume of this book (ii, 200-2), B. O'Ken- 
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Western over Russian civilization, but it fail to explain 
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of Swedish military adventurers. 

"The Scandinavian Civilization was abortive; and, after the conversion 
of the whole Scandinavian World to one or other form of Christianity, 
the Pre-Christian Scandinavian culture was obliterated. On the other 
hand the Byzantine Christian Civilization that captivated Russia in and 
after A.D. 989 made as deep and as enduring a mark on this colonial 
annex of the Scandinavian World as Western Christianity made on 
Scandinavia Proper. The modern Western Civilization that was im- 
posed on Russia by Peter the Great and his successors was a veneer. 
Russia remained Byzantine under the surface. The second bout of 
Westernization inau rated by the Communist revolution in 1917 had 
obviously penetrated deeper down into Russian life than the Petrine 
revolution, and it had, no doubt, produced a greater disturbance in 
Russian life’s Byzantine depths. Yet, nearly half a century after this 
latest Westernizing revolution in Russia, the Eastern Orthodox Church 
was still a ful force in Russia, and its survival there implied that 
the Byzantine outlook had survived there too. In 1961 it was not yet 
possible to guess whether, eventually, the twentieth-century Western 
Communist ideology would or would not be more successful than the 
seventeenth conta | ‘Western Liberal ideology had been in supplanting 
the Byzantine Civilization in Russia. All that could be said at that date 
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was that the issue had not yet been decided. Meanwhile, this brief recital 
of familiar historical facts will have indicated that Russia's place in 
history was not just that of a convert—however important and successful 
a convert—to the modern Western way of life. 

Russia's cultural history, up to date, had followed an unusual course. 
Since she had made her way into the Oikoumené about eleven hundred 
years back, she had played a prominent role, cultural as well as political 
and military, in the FWorld’s Ain. Yet so far she had not ever created. 
an original civilization of her own. Three times over within these 
1,100 years she had received an alien civilization from abroad: first the 
Scandinavian, then the Byzantine, and then the Western, and this first 
in its Liberal and afterwards in its Communist form. On the cultural 
plane hitherto she had always been a satellite, yet always one of an 
unusual kind. She had been a satellite that, each time, had more than 
held its own against the foreign body that had drawn her into its field 
of attraction. "Fhe Scandinavian Civilization was overwhelmed so soon 
after Russia had been annexed by it that there was no time, in this 
brief first chapter of Russian history, for Russia to react powerfully on 
Scandinavia Proper. Russia's association with the Byzantine World and 
with the West had been longer, and, in each of these two other en- 
counters, the civilization that had attracted Russia had eventually found 
itself engaged in a tug-o'-war in which the satellite had threatened to 
reverse the roles of the two parties by usurping the sun’s place and 
reducing the original sun to the subordis status of a satellite. 
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‘This reversal of relations had taken place in the Byzantine World be- 
fore the end of the four and a half centuries that elapsed between the 
conversion of Russia to Eastern Orthodox Christianity in A.D. 989 and 
the extinction of the last remnants of the East Roman Empire in 1453- 
61, In the course of this age the whole of Eastern Orthodox Christendom, 
Russia included, was successfully attacked and overrun by foreign con- 
juerorson two fronts. The East Roman Empire was assaulted by Western 
'hristians and Turkish Muslims, Russia by Western Christians and 
Eurasian Nomad Tatars. Both the East Roman nucleus and the 
Russian annex of the Byzantine World were sub ; but their sub- 
sequent fortunes were not the same. The East Roman Empire foundered, 
and the Greeks, and, with them, the other Orthodox Christian peoples 
of Anatolia, Transcaucasia, and South-East Europe, remained under 
Ottoman Turkish rule till the nineteenth century. By contrast, from the 
fourteenth century onwards, Russia re and this time as an 
effectively centralized state that was capable of holding its own against 
all comers. Accordingly, after Bulgaria, Serbia, and the East Roman 
Empire had been erased from the political map, Muscovy lived on as the 
sole surviving representative of Byzantine Christendom and sole sur- 
viving guardian of the Eastern Orthodox Christian faith. The Muscovite 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church repudiated the union with the 
Roman Church that had been accepted in 1439, at the Council of 
Florence, by an East Roman Imperial Government that was then in its 
last agonies, In the next chapter of the Byzantine World's history the 
Muscovite Government may or may not have taken seriously the theory 
that, after Constantinople—the Second Rome—had betrayed the Ortho- 
dox ‘Christian faith and had been punished for this by being conquered 
by the ‘Osmanlis, faithful Moscow had become the Third Rome. But it 
seems unquestionable that the experience of being left, from 1461 on- 
wards, 2s the sole remaining independent champion of Orthodoxy did 
instil into the Russians a sense of Russia's being a holy country with a 
unique destiny;? and Russia had become this in virtue of having become 
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the heart and citadel of Orthodox Christendom instead of remaining the 
outlying province that she had originally been, 

is Russian belief in Russia's holiness, orthodoxy, and destiny sur- 
vived the reception of the modern Western Civilization in Russia in and 
after the time of Peter the Great. In this Westernizing age it had already 
asserted itself twice—now clothed, each time, in a Western ideology that, 
in Russian hands, had been adapted to serve Russian purposes. The 
nineteenth-century Western Romantic Movement was, in its Western 
birth-place, no more than a Western family affair. It was the expression 
of an insistence, on the part of the Germans and other Western peoples, 
upon the reality and the value of their distinctive national contributions 
to their common Western Civilization. The movement had been evoked 
bya French pretension to impose the French national contribution upon 
the other Western peoples as a standard form for the modern phase of 
the Western Civilization that had been inaugurated by the seventeenth- 
century Western cultural revolution. This nineteenth-century Western 
Romantic Movement inspired the nineteenth-century Russian Slavo- 
philes; but, in taking it over, they gave it a new turn. The Slavophile 
version of Romanticism was an assertion that the Western Civilization 
was decadent and that the Russian Civilization was ‘the wave of the 
future’. In the twentieth century the Russian converts to a later Western 
ideology, Communism, had turned this to the same account. Com- 
munism was now ‘the wave of the future’; Capitalism was doomed to 
collapse. Since the West was given over to Capitalism, while Russia had 
shaken off its toils in the act of embracing the Communist faith, the 
West was bound to go under and Russia was bound to triumph. Twen- 
tieth-century Russian Communism, nineteenth-century Russian Slavo- 
philism, and the fifteenth-century Russian championship of Orthodox 
Christianity were evidently successive expressions of an identical con- 
viction, This conviction was that Russia had seen the truth and would 
prosper in virtue of acting on it, while the West had persisted in error 
and had thereby condemned itself to come to grief. 

This Russian belief was not, of course, an original Russian idea. The 
Russians took it over from their instructors the Byzantine Greeks. In 
Byzantine Greek eyes the Western Christians were already schismatics, 
and the Eastern Orthodox Christians were the sole remaining reposi- 
tories of the true Christian faith. This sense of uniqueness was part of 
the spoils that the Christian Church had taken from the Jews. It was, 
in fact, a Jewish pretension that had been purloined from the Jews by 

tiles who had become converted to ‘deviationist’ Judaic religions. 

in 1961 it could not yet be foreseen whether Russia was going to re- 
main fundamentally Byzantine, or whether she was going to become 
thoroughly Western in the Communist form of the modern Western 
Civilization. But, whatever might happen, it seemed certain that, for a 
long time to come, the Russian spirit and outlook would continue to be 
Judaic, since this Judaic éthos was common to the Byzantine and the 
Western tradition. Communism was as patently Judaic in its ideology as 
incompatible wih a feeling that Russia, as distinguished fom individual Russians, has 
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Eastern Orthodox Christianity was; and, though the modern version of 
the Western culture, dating from the seventeenth-century spiritual 
revolution, represented a resolute attempt to purge the Western tradi- 
tion of its ancestral Judaic fanaticism and intolerance, we have seen that 
this vein in the Western tradition was not, after all, driven off the field 
but was merely driven underground, to erupt, in our day, in such 
ideologies as Communism, Fascism, and National Socialism. 

Tt is thus clear that, within the species of the genus society that we 
label ‘civilizations’, the Russian Civilization falls within the same sub- 
species as the Byzantine, the Western, and the Islamic. Whether we 
classify it as a variant of the Byzantine or as a variant of the Western or 
as a separate civilization with a distinctive character of its own, it was 

btedly part of the crop that had sprang from the blending of the 
Syriac and Hellenic civilizations in a ‘culture-compost’.! 

1f it was true that the world-wide dissemination of the Western 
Civilization in its modern form had provided the basis and the frame- 
work for the formation of an oecumenical civilization, what was Russia's 
contribution to this coming oecumenical civilization going to be? Per- 
haps Russia's most important role in this next chapter of mankind’s 
history would be to serve as a medium for the modernization of non- 
Western peoples that were less far advanced along the path of modern- 
ization than Russia herself was, 

When we survey the attitudes of the non-Russian peoples who in 
1961 were under Russian ascendancy, we find that there were several 
different categories of them and that these were reacting in different 
ways. 

Russification was being obstinately resisted by subject or satellite or 
ex-satellite peoples whose cultural background was either Western or 
Non-Russi tine, The first of these two categories was repre- 
sented by the Slovenes, Croats, Czechoslovaks, Poles, Lithu- 
anians, Letts, and Ests; the second by the Serbs, Rumans, Bulgars, and 
Georgian. ven the Ukrainian, who are one of tree sub-groups within 
the Russian people tef were up in arma againat being dominated by 
the Great Russians. These peoples’ resistance to Russification was not 
an anti-Communist movement; it was an anti-Russian movement which 
antedated the Russian Communist revolution of the year 1917. Under 
the preceding Imperial Russian regime, Russification had been resisted 
just as obstinately by the Poles in Congress Poland and by the Finns. 
Both Congress Poland and Finland were under Russian domination for 
a hundred years ending in the First World War; yet both countries 
merged from dis centurylong ordeal stil un-Russifed. The nine- 
teenth-century Georgians, Rumans, and Bulgars also reacted violently 
against the domination of the Pre-Communist Russians, Though these 
had represented themselves as ‘liberators’ from Muslim rulers, these 
liberated Orthodox Christian peoples became hardly less anti-Russian 
than the Magyars, a Western people who were re-subjected to Hapsburg 
rale by invading Russian armies in 1849; The same attitude had been 
displayed by at least one of the Russians’ Muslim subject peoples, the 

1 See pp. 454-61. 
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Quran Tatars; and these anti- Russian resistance movements all ad the 

lanation. The peoples that had resisted Russification were 
peoples had felt themselves to be farther advanced than the Russians 
in civilization. They had therefore been unwilling to receive civilization 
through a Russian channel. If they were ready to adopt the modern 
version of the Western Civilization, they wanted to draw this for 
themselves from its Western fountain-head. They wanted to do that, 
whichever of the alternative forms of the modern Western Civilization 
happened to attract them. For example, a Communist Jugoslav, just as 
much as a Liberal Jugoslav, would want to work out his way of 
life independently. He would object to having it imposed on him by 
Russian dictation. 

There were, however, other subjects and satellites of Russia who did 
not feel themselves to be so far advanced in civilization as they felt the 
Russians to be. The peoples in this category might resent Russian 
domination and TAR, as hotly as the T Magyars, and 

not feel the same repus to receiving modern 
‘fom that, they felt that, on 
the cultural plane, Russia offered them their nearest and most easy 
access to the Modern World, and that the Russian language was the best 
Selicle, within their reach, for bringing to them modern knowledge and 
ideas. Therefore the ablest and most ambitious of their young men and 
women would be tempted to learn Russian and to complete their educa- 
tion in Moscow or Leningrad. They might feel hostile to Russia politic- 
ally and might have no inclination towards Russification for its own 
sake, But they would put up with it as an unpalatable but necessary 
means towards the end that they had in view; and that was to become 
first-class citizens of the rising modern oecurneical society, The peoples 
in this second category included the Tuskishs 
speaking peoples in the Urals (Bashkirs, Voguls, Ostiaks, and the rest), 
together with the Turkish-speaking and Tranian-speak cope of 
Central Asia (Qazaqs, Uzbegs, Türkmens, Ki AA eka 
Menge speaking koples of Eastern Siberia (he Buriat and Es 
Mongols in Outer Mongol 

In 196r this category accounted for no more than a small fraction of 
the human race, even reckoning in a satellite state like Outer Mongolia, 
which lay outside the Soviet Union’s frontiers. However, the numbers 
in this category might be expected to increase; for there were vast 

pulations in Asia and Africa, besides the peoples mentioned above, 
whom Russification would spell modernization in the form that 
would be most feasible for them. who was not the Soviet Union's 
satellite, but was her principal Commutiet al was not likely to figure 
in this list. The Chinese, like the Western and the non-Russian Ortho- 
dox Christian peoples, felt themselves to be superior to the Russians in 
civilization, and the motive that had led them to accept a Communist. 
regime was not a wish to gain entry into the Modern World through a 
Russian door. The Chinese people's objective was to recover for China. 
her historie cultural and political primacy at the eastern end of the Old- 
World Oikoumené. But, short of being able to attract China into her 
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cultural feld, Russia seemed to have a fair prospect of being able to 
attract a number of the more backward among the still uncommitted 
nations. 

This prospect suggested that, in the formation of the coming oecu- 
menical society, the Russian culture and language might play, in large 
tracts of Asia, and possibly of Africa too, the role that was already being 
played by the Arabic language and culture in Africa, and by the Spanis 
in the tier of Indian American republics extending from Mexico to 
Paraguay inclusive. Russification would then be one of several alternative 
forms of modernization. Its contribution might not beso great as that of 

English language or as that of the modern Western Civilization 
drawn straight from its Western fountain-head; but Russian, like Arabic 
and Spanish, cultural influence might succeed in pushing its way into 
regions that were less easily accessible to the modern Western Ci 
tion in its native form. 

In the current chapter of history, Russian culture would carry Com- 
munism with it; and this ideological concomitant of Russification would 
either promote the progress of Russifcation or obstruct it, according to 
‘what was the situation at the time in the country in question. 

The Communist form of the modern Western Civilization had, so far, 
seldom or never been the first choice of non-Western peoples that had 
opted for Westernization in some form or other." Usually their ambition 
had been to Westernize on Liberal lines—that is, on parliamentary lines 
on the political plane. It was significant that, in both Russia itself and in 
China, the eventual Communist revolution had been preceded by an 
attempt at a Liberal revolution, and had not found its opportunity until 
this antecedent Liberal revolution had been discredited by having un- 
mistakably miscarried. Russia in 1917 had been in the last throes of a 
disastrous war, and there the Communist revolution had followed at the 
Liberal revolution’s heels after only a few months’ interval. In China 
the Kuomintang was given a nineteen-years-long run (reckoning from 
its nation-wide tramgh in 1999) belare it wes convicted of baving 
exhausted its mandate. As for the non-Western ‘who had been 
under Western rule, their struggles to throw this off had been made in 
the name of modern Western Liberal principles; and, when they had 
recovered their political independence, their first impulse, even in cases 
where their former Western rulers had abdicated only unwillingly and 
with a bad grace, had been to exercise their new freedom of choice by 
adopting the Liberal Western way of life, not only on the political plane, 
but on all planes. In 196x this could be verified in Southern Vietnam, as 
well as in India. 

‘This general preference for the Liberal way of life evidently made the 
association of Communism with Russification a handicap for Russia in 
her efforts to extend her influence into non-Western countries, beyond 
her own borders, where she had to deal with countries that were trying 
to live the Liberal Western way of hfe and had mot, so far, been 
discouraged by disillusioning experiences. Disillusionment, however, 
did often follow; and, in a country that had been overtaken by it, 

1 See p. 309- 
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‘Communism would be, not a handicap to the entry of Russian influence, 
buta powerful aid to it. 

The experiment of Westernization on Liberal lines was apt to be fol- 
lowed by disillusionment because this experiment was an ambitious one. 
It was ambitious because the Liberal way of life required and presup- 
posed the existence of able, experienced, and public-spirited citizens in 
large numbers; and, in most non-Western countries, there was a scarcity 
of this indispensable human asset, For this reason, parliamentary govern 
ment had broken down in one after another of these countries when too 
many of the people who had been entrusted with the working of it had. 
proved incompetent or corrupt or both. The sequel had been a dictator- 
shi, of the kind thay, forthe same reason, had so often prevailed in the 
Americas in many of the successor-states of the former Spanish Empire 
of the Indies. In the Asian and African successor-states of the former 
Dutch, French, and British colonial empires, many of the dictatorships 
that followed miscarriages of parliamentary institutions were military. 
The professional military officers in these countries had been trained in 
a Western school, and their standards of honesty and public spirit were, 
in some cases, higher, on the average, than those of the local politicians. 
On the other hand, these soldiers’ experience was limited to their own 
professional field, and in politics they were novices. The one sub- 
stantial advantage of dictatorship over parliamentary government in 
Countries in this situation was that the number of able and honest people 
required for working a dictatorship efficiently was a much smaller one. 
But this advantage was not a monopoly of the military variety of dic- 
tatorship; the Communist variety possessed it too, and it also possessed 
many other advantages that a military dictatorship lacked. 

"The Communist ideology was a Christian heresy? in the sense that it 
had singled out several of the elements in Christianity and had con- 
centrated on these to the exclusion of the rest. It had taken from Christi- 
anity its social ideals, its intolerance, and its fervour. It was therefore a far 
more dynamic spiritual force than the conventional sense of professional 
honour that was the inspiration of public-spirited military dictators. A 
believing Communist was a dedicated soul, and he could justify his faith 
by pointing to impressive works, He could point out that the conversion 
of Russia to Communism had been followed, within forty years, by a 
technological triumph which might be taken as si that Russia 
had now outstripped the West in the very field in which the West had 
previously excelled. Russia's example, he could claim, had now demon- 
Strated that, for a poor, uneducated, agricultural people, Communism 
offered an effective short-cut for catching up with the West in the com- 
petition for power; and one of the ambitions of every non-Western 
Country that had felt the weight of the West's former ascendancy was to 
recover its own traditional position of eminence—historical or legendary. 
Communism, thus presented, would therefore make a powerful appeal 
to a non-Western people that had tried, and failed, to catch up with the 
West by taking the other of the two alternative modern Western roads. 

«This interpretation of Communism has been disputed by Father Gy F. Klenk, S.J 
in Sim de? ats Nos tas USO S a n 
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In 196x mankind was wondering which of these two roads, the 
Liberal or the Communist, was going to become the high road leading 
towards a future oecumenical civilization; and at that date the choice 
between these two alternatives seemed, to many minds, as if it would 
make all the difference in the world. Yet Communism, as well as 
Liberalism, was a product and expression of the modern Western 
Civilization," and the difference between the Liberal and the Com- 
munist way of Western life might be expected to diminish progressive 
With each additional decade of coexistence’. The ideological feud that in 
1961 was obsessing nearly half the human race might have become no 
more than an academic issue in the life of an oecumenical society a 
hundred years later, 
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'N the course of the first ten volumes of this book I arrived at a list 

of twenty-three full-blown civilizations, four that were arrested at an 
carly stage in their growth, and five that were abortive. The twenty- 
three full-blown civilizations on this former list were distributed 
between a number of different series running, some to three generations 
of civilizations, some to two, some to one generation only; and, in any 
series that ran to more than a single generation, the relation of the later 
civilization or civilizations in this series to its or their immediate pre~ 
decessor was labelled ‘affiliation’. These series were parallel but were not 
synchronous, The earliest of the Pre-Columbian civilizations in the 
Americas were perhaps as much as three thousand years later in emerg- 
ing than the earliest of the civilizations in the Old Word, In the Old- 

forld group there was one series, that represente. Egyptiac 
Civilization, which ran to a single generation only, yet had a timc span 
which was of the same order of magnitude as the combined time-spans 
of the first two ions in the parallel series initiated respectively by 
the Sumeric, Indus, and Shang civilizations. 

Thus classified, the list of civilizations worked out as follows: 


I. Full-blown Civilizations 
A. First Generation, Unrelated to others 


MES 


B. First Generation, Unaffiliated to another 
Sumeric 


— 
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Indus! 
Shang* 
Mayan 


C. Second Generation, Affiliated to another 
onic (to Sumeric) 
Hittite (to ic) 
Hellenic (to Minoan) 
Syriac (to Minoan) 
Indic (to Indus 
Sinic (to Shan; 
Yucatec (to Mayan) 
Mexic (to Mayan) 
D. Third Generation, Affiliated to another 
Orthodox Christian, main body (to Hellenic) 
Orthodox Christian, Russian offshoot (to Hellenic) 
Western (to Hellenic) 
Arabic Muslim (to Syriac) 
Tranic Muslim (to Syriac) 
Hindu (to Indic) 
Far Eastern, main body (to Sinic) 
Far Eastern, Japanese offshoot (to Sinic) 


IL. Arrested Civilizations 

Eskimo? 

Nomadic? 

'Osmanli* 

Spartan’ 

IIL. Abortive Givilizations 

First Syriac’ 

Far Eastern Christian? 

Far Western Christian* 

‘Scandinavian? 

Medieval Western City-State Cosmos." 

By the time (1958-9) when the present volume was being written, this 
list had come to need revision. There had been criticisms of the method 
—or lack of method—by which I had arrived atit." There had also been 
changes in parts of the picture of the historical facts. These changes 
ha due to increases in knowledge and understanding, mainly 

1 The Indus and Shang civilizations appear in he It in the form of a genealogical 
table in vol. vi, opposi ut not in the 
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thanks to new archaeological discoveries and new interpretations of 
previously known facts. In the light of what my critics have written and. 
what the archaeologists have brought to light since the publication of 
volumes i-iii of this book, I have reconsidered a number of my previous 
conclusions already in carlier chapters of this volume. ‘The purpose of 
the present chapter is to bring together and complete the results of these 
reconsiderations in the form of a new list of civilizations. The best 

roach to this will be to examine first the criticisms and then the 
E in the archaeologists’ picture, with a view to seeing what 
changes in my list are required, 

Most ofthe criticisms fal under one or other of five heads. The first is 
a sweeping one. "Toynbee’s list... is a peculiar jumble of incompatible 
and incomparable entities”! My criterion for identifying civilizations is 
not uniform. In some cases it is material culture, in others religion, in 
ers race? The second line of criticism is that my identifications of 
sions and my demarcations between those that I claim to have 
identified are subjective. The third is that I have failed to distinguish 
between major civilizations and those that are ‘secondary or peripheral’.+ 
The fourth is that my list of ‘arrested civilizations’ is capricious The 
fifth is that my list of abortive civilizations is incomplete." The compre- 
hensive criticism can perhaps be dealt with best by examining each of 
the others. 

The method that I used in identifying the civilizations on my list was 
to take one instance as a model and apply this to the rest of the field. 
"This method was, I should say, objective in two senses. My model was 
not an imaginary one; it was an authentic piece of history; and I applied 
it, I believe, systematically and consistently. At the same time my 
procedure was, I agree, subjective in some other respects. The model 
that I used was the history of the Hellenic Civilization and of the Western 
Civilization's affiliation to the Hellenic through the Christian Church. 
Evidently the reason why I used this particular model was that I myself 
happened to be a Westerner who had been educated in the Greek and 
Latin classics. I should, no doubt, have used another model if I had 
been either a Chinese, brought up on the Confucian classics, or a Jew 
brought up on the Torah and the Talmud.” Moreover, I was led into 
misconstruing my model, in at least one important point, by a pre- 
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occupation with Hellenism that was one result of my education in Hel- 
lenic literature and history. I thought of the Western Civilization as 
being affiliated to the Hellenic Civilization exclusively—and this after I 
had taken note, at an early stage in my inquiry," of the obvious fact that, 
in Christianity, which was the Western Civilization’s historical link with 
the Hellenic, the Hellenic element was combined with, and dominated 
by, a Judaic one. I ought to have seen that the Western Civilization was 

iated to both civilizations or—to describe the actual course of his- 
torical events more accurately—that it had sprung from soil fertilised 
by a fusion of the two. This misconstruction of my Hellenic model led 
me to assume that ‘affiliated’ civilizations were in all cases affliated to 
some single antecedent civilization exclusively; and this led me astray 
in, for example, my tracing of the affiliation of the Syriac Civilization. 
I saw this as being affliated to the Minoan Civilization alone, when in 
truth it was affiliated to three others as well: the Sumeric, Egyptiac, 
and Hittite. Multiple affiliations have been at least as common as 
exclusive affiliations to some single predecessor.? 

Thave tried to correct these errors in earlier chapters of this volume. 
For instance, I have now checked the results of applying my Hellenic 
model by applying a Sinic model and a Jewish one as well, and com- 
paring the likenesses and differences of the results.? I have recognized 
the four affiliations of the Syriac Civilization. I have also recognized that 
the Western Civilization is the product of a Syriac-Hellenic ‘culture- 
compost’,5 and that the same blend of the same two antecedent civiliza- 
tions has also produced the Orthodox Christian and Islamic civilizations. 

‘There is another subjective element in my original identification and 
demarcation of civilizations which is more difficult to correct because it 
has not been imported by me but is inherent in the phenomena them- 
selves. 

When I applied, in the rest of the field, the concept of ‘affiliation’ that 
I had derived from my picture of the historical relation of the Western 
Civilization to the Hellenic, I found a number of cases in which the same 

ttern did, indeed, seem to recur, but this only partially or only faintly. 

in these cases the question arose whether the evidence for a relative 
break in continuity was sufficient to warrant the identification of what 
followed the break as being the history of a new civilization, affliated to a 
predecessor in the sense in which the Western Civilization is affliated 
to the Hellenic. In spite of the traces of a break, it might, in these cases, 
be more illuminating to interpret the subsequent period as being con- 
tinuous with the previous period: in other words, to treat the two 
periods as being successive chapters in the history of one and the same 
civilization, In one case—the Egyptiac—I came, in my original survey 
of civilizations, to the conclusion that here the continuity was more 
significant than the discontinuity, and that therefore the history of 
civilization in Egypt before its conversion to Christianity ought to be 
regarded as being the history of a single continuous civilization and not 


pre j 
2 This point is made by P. Borkenau in Merkur, July, 1949, pp. 633-4 and in Com- 
mentary, larch, 1956, p. adt 5 Ses pp. 186-217. 
* Sce pp. 407-10: * See pp. 457-8. Sce pp. 458-9. 
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as being the history of a series of two civilizations." I took this line in 
spite of having accepted Breasted’s interpretation of the character and 
history of the worship of Osiris, which, on his interpretation, had some 
striking features in common with the character and history of Chris- 
tianity Now that Breasted’s interpretation of the Osirian religion has 
been discarded by the Egyptologists of the next generation,? any pre- 
viously possible doubts about the continuity of Egyptiac history ave 
been finally dispelled. There were, however, other cases in which the 
evidence for a break seemed to me to be sufficiently significant to 
warrant me in identifying what followed the break as being the history of 
anew civilization, as long as I did this only tentatively and provisionally.* 
"These cases that I decided to treat as being doubtful were those of 
the Orthodox Christian (main body), Arabic Muslim, Iranic Muslim, 
Hindu, Far Eastern (main body), Babylonic, Yucatec, and Mexic 

‘The element of subjectivity, that was inherent in the phenomena here, 
arose from the fact that there was this string of eight intermediate cases 
running all the way from the discontinuity between the Hellenic and 
the Western Civilization at one extreme to the continuity of the Egyptiac 
Civilization at the other.5 The intermediate series seemed to present an 
unbroken chain of gradations, linking the two poles of the gamut. If the 
history of the Egyptiac Civilization was to be regarded as being con- 
tinuous, it seemed arbitrary to take the Babylonic Civilization as being 
a separate representative of the species instead of treating it as a late 
phase of the Sumeric Civilization, Towards the other end of the scale it 


seemed arbitrary to treat the Orthodox Christian Civilization as a late 
hase of the Hellenic if the Western Civilization was to be taken as 


yinces. I have had to decide the remaining cases my- 
Self ac my peril, and T hare done this in previous chapters of the present 
volume. I have decided that my supposed Babylonic,! Far Eastern (main 
body) and Hindu'? civilizations must, on balance, be regarded as being 
merely later phases of the Sumeric, Sinic, and Indic civilizations respec- 
tively. On the other hand, I have decided that my Orthodox Christian 
main body) and Islamic civilizations have the same claim as the 

stern Civilization has to be regarded as being separate civilizations 
in their own right. 


á pp, ah itn the prosent volume, p 184- 
pmi pp, ies: 

14b tad the Present volume, pp. 169-70. 
stance of a general phenomense; Citare and the events of 
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separate civilization from the Hellen 
isputed by so eminent an authority as E» R. Curtius (ete p. 181, footnote 1). 
7 See i. 117-18 and 133-45. V Se p. 191- 
* See pp. 176-80. 1 See pp. 182-4. 1 See pp. 180-2 and 458-9. 
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While I believe that these conclusions are correct, I that 
there is an element of subjectivity in them, and I think that the subjec- 
tivity here n inherent in the phenomena and is therefore inescapable. 
It might well seem arbitrary, for example, to allow the claim of my sup- 

Orthodox Christian Civilization (main body) to be a separate 
civilization when I am disallowing the claim of my Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion (main body). 

In giving this different treatment to these two cases, I believe I have 
been right, and that this is demonstrated by the contrast between the 
respective states of affairs in Orthodox Christendom and in China at the 
end of the two stories, at a time when both civilizations were on 
the eve of losing their identities through Westernization. In A.D. 1961 
the Eastern Orthodox Church was still the master-institution of the non- 
Russian Orthodox Christian peoples, whereas the last of the successive. 
avatars of the Roman Empire in the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
had faded out when the Ottoman Roman Empire had been liquidated in. 
1922.! By contrast, in China by that date Buddhism, which at one time 
had seemed to have attained the same dominance in Eastern Asia as 
Christianity in the Byzantine and Western worlds, had long since been 
appropriated by the indigenous Sinic Civilization.* In China in 196r 

jere were many people still alive who had been born under the regime 
of the Manchu avatar of the Ch'in (Ts'in)-Han Empire, could remember 
the Manchu regime’s fall, and had been educated in the Confucian 
classics. This difference between the denouements of the two histories 
does perhaps warrant a differential treatment of them. Yet, when full 
allowance has been made for this difference, the resemblance between 
them remains remarkable. In both cases the life of the civilization in this 
phase was dominated by the relation between two institutions, one 
indigenous and secular, the other exotic and religious. In both cases the 
indigenous secular institution was a resuscitated universal state and the 
exotic institution was a missionary religion. The resuscitated Chinese 
and the resuscitated Roman Empire are unmistakable counterparts of 
each other, and so are Buddhism in China and Christianity in Eastern 
Orthodox Christendom. These two resemblances in the configurations 
of the two histories are of such obvious far-reaching historical importance 
that, even if the difference between the two histories is rightly held to 
be even more important, it still seems arbitrary to disallow the claim 
of the supposed Far Easter Civilization (main body) to independence, 
while conceding the claim of the supposed Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion. Here, however, I should say, the arbitrariness is inherent in the 
phenomena and has not been imported by me into the interpretation of 
them. 

‘The next criticism that I have to examine is that I have treated all 
the full-blown civilizations as being ‘philosophically equivalent’ to each 
other? and have not distinguished civilizations that are ‘major’ from 
those that are ‘secondary or peripheral’. I have hesitated to divide the 
full-blown civilizations on my list into categories standing for supposed 
2 See pp. 176-82. 


1 See p. 193, 
3 See D p and the present volume, p. 170. 
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differences in importance and value. It would be particularly hazardous 
to try to estimate the relative value and importance of those civilizations 
that have been rediscovered by the archaeologists. These are welcome 
additions to our stock of specimens at our disposal for comparative 
study. For this purpose they are indispensable. At the same time, our 
knowledge of them is too scanty and too one-sided to allow us to 
attempt a valuation of them, since our knowledge is mostly derived 
from their material remains; and, even in the cases of disinterred 
civilizations that were literate, and whose documents have been partially 
recovered and deciphered, these literary remains are fragmentary.? It is 
also hazardous to try to put comparative values on civilizations about 
which we are less il formed. A com] ive student's attitude and 
feeling towards the civilization into which he has been born, and also 
towards one in whose classical literature he has been educated, can 
never be the same as his attitude and feeling towards other civilizations 
with which his relation is less intimate. 

Thus any attempt to classify civilizations according to their relative 
value will open the door wide for the intrusion of subjective judgements.* 
We cannot venture into this field profitably, or even safely, unless we 
can find some objective criterion. This is not provided by Bagby's 

posed distinction between civilizations that are ‘secondary and 
peripheral’ and those that are ‘major’. But it should be possible to dis- 
tinguish objectively between civilizations that are ‘satellites’ of others? 
and civilizations thet are independent of any other contemporary 
civilizations, though they may be affiliated to one or more antecedent 
civilizations. In distributing the full-blown civilizations between these 
‘two categories* we should be classifying them according to ascertainable 
matters of fact—though here we might find ourselves confronted by an 
unbroken chain of gradations between social units that were apparently 
separate civilizations, though satellites, and social units that were 
parently not civilizations in their own right, but were merely more 
usually provincial provinces of a civilization that displayed 
number of provincial variants, How, for example, should we classify 
Elam and Urartu? Were they provinces of the Sumero-Akkadian World 
or were they satellites of it? And how should we classify the Italy of the 
last millennium n.c.? Was this a satellite of the Hellenic World or was 
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it a province of it? In all cases in which we are constrained to draw a 
line at some point in a continuously graded series, there is 
inevitably something arbitrary and subjective about our decision, what- 
ever this may be. 

The next criticism—that my list of ‘arrested civilizations is capricious 
—is, I should say, "Justified. 1f I had used the phrase essnples of 
arrest instead of "arrested civilizations, should have escaped thia 
criticism and still Bave made the point that L was trying to make in 
that chapter.' As it is, only one of my so-called ‘arrested civilizations’, 
the Nomadic, really qualifies for bearing the label ‘civilization’; and the 
‘Nomadic Civilization is in the ‘satellite’ class, The "Osmanlis and the 
Spartans were communities within societies of the species civilizations; 
but these two communities were each a fragment of a civilization; 
neither of them was an entire civilization in itself? As for the Esqui 
meaux, they are a pre-civilizational society. Their culture is high, 
not up to the ational levels and, in so far as they are arrest they 
are in the situation in which all surviving pre-civilizational societies, of 
All species? find themselves todey.* IF I had been including societies of 
all species in my survey, I could have taken the pre-civilizational socie~ 
ties, as a class, as one of my examples of ‘arrest’. Alternatively, con- 
fining myself to the ‘civilizational’ specie of societies, T could have 
found examples of ‘arrest’ within this field that were complete civiliza- 
tions, not fragments of some civilization, as the ‘Osmanlis and the Spar- 
tans were. I could have cited all those civilizations that, after entering 
into a universal state, have been caught in a monotonous round of re- 
current avatars of it. But the eventual arrest of the societies in these two 
categories is not the most significant feature in their histories, and there- 
fore I would be misleading to label them as arrested civilizations simply 
on account of their having been arrested in the last phase of their 
careers. The phenomenon of ‘arrest’ is, I should still say, in itself a 
significant aspect of human affairs. I should also still say that the four 
examples that I took as my illustrations of it are all instructive. But, as 
these examples show, the phenomenon of ‘arrest’ can be illustrated with- 
ut introducing a class o ‘arrested civilizations’ into the classification 
3 W. Gurian puts a fair question when be asks whether apart 
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of societies of this species. I shall therefore now drop this class out of 
my schedule, 

As for my list of abortive civilizations, I agree that this was incom- 

Bagby is right in saying that it was illogical not to have included 

Ophysite Christian Civilization in this category when I had 
the Nestorian, Here, again, as in compiling a list of ‘satellite 
ivilizations, we need an objective criterion. An abortive civilization 
might be defined as one whose adherents have tried and failed to per- 
form some particular role which has afterwards been performed suc- 
cessfully by the adherents of some other civilization. When this ha 
the first of the two competing civilizations is eclipsed. It either dis. 
appears completely or survives as a remnant in holes and corners. For 
instance, the Nestorian and Monophysite Christian civilizations were 
‘two successive attempts to shake off an Hellenic ascendancy over the 
Christian Church and the Roman Empire, This ndancy had become 
an anachronism in the fifth century of the Christian Era, in a world in 
which, by then, the former Syriac and Hellenic cultures had blended 
into a ‘compost’ that had become the common culture of all the former 
Syriac and Hellenic peoples except the Jews and the Samaritans. 

Never, neither the Nestorians nor the Monophysites proved strong 
enough to get the better of the Hellenic ‘Imperialists’ (Melchites). 
‘The Nestorians were driven out of the Roman Empire; the Mono- 
physites were driven underground. The enterprise which they had 
tried and failed to carry out was eventually achieved by the Muslims. 
In consequence the Syriac-Hellenic ‘culture-compost’ produced an 
Islamic Civilization, while the Nestorians and Monophysites have sur- 
vived only in diasporá or in fastnesses.? Wherever we find that one 
civilization has been supplanted by another, this gives us a clue, Any 
supplanted civilization is a potential candidate for a place on the list of 
the civilizations that have been abortive. 

We have next to take account of the changes—mainly due to the 
further progress of archaeological discovery—in our picture of the 
historical facts, 

One such change has been a revision of our former estimate of the 
relative importance of the different provinces of this or that civilization, 
‘There are cases in which some particular province formerly loomed 
large because we were comparatively well-informed about it. In some 
of these cases the relative prominence of this once disproportionately 
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conspicuous province has now diminished because we have become 
better Soquaimed with its neighbour provinces and have become more 
aware of the contribution to its and their common civilizations that they, 
too, made. 


A classical example of a change of perspective produced by the pro- 
gress of archaeological discovery is the change in our picture of Irae 
and Judah in the Syriac World. In a.D. 1961 it was less than a hundred 
years since the archaeological exploration of the Syriac World had 

n, and considerably less than that in most of its provinces other 
than Palestine. Before that the character and history of the Syriac 
Civilization had been known almost exclusively from one source, and 
therefore also almost exclusively in terms of the picture that this source 
Presented. This once virtually unique source was the literature of the 

sraelites and the Jews, and this literature naturally gave Israel and 
Judah the beau role and put their neighbours in an unvourable light 
‘This distortion of the truth through the prejudices of one sole surviving 
literary source is now being progressively rectified by the disinterment 
of the material remains left by other communities of the Syriac World. 
When the disinterred artefacts include literary texts, such as the clay 
tablets, inscribed in the fourteenth century B.C. with Phoenician religious 
, that have been discovered at Ras ash-Shamrah, the rectification 
of the traditional picture can be considerable. In the case in point we 
can hardly expect to see the non-Israelite Syriac communities completely 
rehabilitated, whatever further successes may be in store for archaeo- 
logical explorers in this field. ‘The surviving literature of the Israclites 
and the Jews is not only magnificent; it has been entrenched in a posi- 
tion of privilege through having become the holy scriptures of both 
Judaism and Christianity. We may therefore guess that no amount of 
relevant new archaeological discoveries could ever reduce ‘the People 
of the Book’ in the sight of posterity to their true proportionate stature. 
All the same, even in this field, the progress of archaeological discovery, 
as far as it has yet gone, has already changed the traditional picture 


appreciably. aea z 

"he changes in the perspective in which we see the Aegean and Middle 
American worlds seem likely to be more radical. In our former picture 
of these two worlds, Crete in the one case and the Petén and Usumacinta 
region in the other enjoyed for e time something of tha unique pro- 
minence® that Israel and Judah have enjoyed, and still enjoy, in our 
picture of the Syriac World. This led me, in my original list of full- 
blown civilizations, to use the labels ‘Minoan’ and ‘Mayan’ to describe 
two civilizations that, in the light of subsequent archaeological dis- 
coveries, I should now prefer to label ‘Aegean’ and ‘Middle American’ 


f° disproportionate prominence of the Minoan province of the 

Aegean Civilization and the Central Mayan province of the Middle 

‘American Civilization was not, of course, ever so strongly entrenched as 

the disproportionate prominence of Israel and Judah in the Syriac World. 

Tt lacked the two powerful sanctions of antiquity and superstition, 
1 See ix. 102. = See pp. 365-6 and 407- 
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"The Minoans and the Central Maya had acquired their dispropor- 
tionate prominence thanks to an accident in the history of archaeo- 
ical discovery. They happened to have been brought into the light 
modern knowledge earlier than their neighbours; and they were 
placed on a pinnacle by the archaeologists who had been dazzled by 
their discovery of them. But a king-maker always has it in his power to 
dethrone his favourite of yesterday. The archaeologists’ temper is apt to. 
be as ruthless as their progress is swift, and they have latterly fea 
transferring their favours to other provinces that have been more 
recently explored. In the changing archaeological picture of the Aegean 
World, the Minoan province in Crete is now being made to dip its flag 
to the Helladic province on the mainland, The Mycenaean last phase of 
the Aegean Civilization, which followed the fall of Minoan Cnossos and 
which extended over Crete, the Archipelago, and the mainland alike, 
has also been rising once more in relative repute after a period during 
which the brilliance of the Minoan Age of the Aegean Civilization had 
temporarily put the subsequent Mycenaean Age out of countenance. 
‘There has been a similar change in the picture of the Middle American 
World. Here, as the achievements of a common Middle American 
Civilization in the Mayan highlands, on the Mexican plateau, and along 
the ‘Olméca’ sea-board of the Gulf of Mexico have come into view, this 
civilization’s achievements in the Petén and Usumacinta region have 
become relatively less conspicuous. In the Anatolian archaeological 
field we may expect to see Khatti and Kizzuwadna and Troy suffer the 
same change of fortune as Crete and the Petén if the archaeologists who 
have been bringing to light the civilization of Anatolia in the third and 
second millennia follow up their discoveries in the east and the 
north-west by disinterring the still buried sites in the south-west. They 
have now made a beginning at Beyce Sultan, and their finds here have 
Meier > " rr ped das 
counter-svings ulum may have gone too far. 
Archaeologists are not only apt to be ruthless; they are also apt to be 
temperamental and to allow themselves to be unduly swayed by passing 
fashions, Yet, even if their recent revisions of the picture may have to 
be revised in their turn, it seems likely that a picture in which all the 
provinces of a civilization have a place will prove, on the whole, to be 
nearer to the truth than a picture in which one province is starred at the 
expense of the rest. Changes in the picture in this direction therefore 
seem likely to last. The changes of this kind that I have here mentioned. 
have occurred since the years (1927-34) in which I made my notes for 
this book and published the first three volumes. In- rious chapters of 
the present volume, I have already taken note of revisions, on my 
part, that these changes in the archaeological picture require. In this 
Chapter I have to make the necessary consequent alterations in my list 
of avi izations. SC 
rogress of ar jcal discovery has also changed the picture 
in exother my. [t bas bridged, or, short of that, has reduced in epi 
tude, certain breaks that appeared to interrupt the continuity of history 
in the picture as it used to be. 
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We have already noticed the revision, by later archaeologists, of 
Breasted’s interpretation of the Osirian asa spiritual force that 
was both revolutionary and proletarian. This change of interpretation 
has made the continuity of Egyptiac history look still more closely knit 
than it looked already. The continuity of history in North China and 
in Middle America has similarly been underlined by the progress of 
archaeological discovery. The decipherment of the inscriptions on the 
‘oracle bones’ discovered in North China at Anyang, the latest capital 
of the Shang, has shown that the script which the Shang were using in 
the thirteenth century nc. was identical with the seript stil in use in 
China today. In the Shang version of this script, the rs retain, 
of course, older forms, but the present forms seem to have developed 
out of the Shang forms without any break in continuity. This di 
covery brings out the continuity of the history of civilization in China 
from the Shang Age down to the present day. It is a piece of archaco- 
logical evidence that supports the testimony of the ensuing Chou Age’s 
literary tradition. According to this, the Shang people and culture sur- 
vived the Chou conquest in an asylum in the state of Sung. There was, 
no doubt, a certain break in continuity between the Shang Age and the 
Chou Age, and this break was due to the same cause as the more violent 
break in the Aegean basin between the Aegean Civilization and the sub- 
sequent Hellenic Civilization, and in India between the Indus Civiliza- 
tion and the subsequent Indic Civilization, In all these three cases alike, 
an established civlizuion suffered the impact of a barbarian Völker- 
wanderung. There is therefore something arbitrary and subjective in a 
judgement that puts one of these three cases in a different category from 
the other two. Yet an assessment of all the relevant facts known to us in 
cach of the three cases does seem to lead to the conclusion that, in the 
Chinese case, the break of continuity was not great enough to warrant 
us in classifying the sequel as the history of a new civilization, whereas, 
in the Indian and Aegean cases, the break was so strongly pronounced 
that it would be misleading to treat the sequels as being epilogues to the 
histories of the previous civilizations rather than as being the histories 
of new civilizations. 

In our picture of Middle American history, similarly, the break in 
continuity at the close of the ‘Classic’ Age looks less sharp, now that we 
can view it in the light of recent archaeological discoveries, than it 
looked when our only sources of information were the legends conveyed 
in enigmatic pictorial codices or recounted at second hand by Spanish 
investigators after the Spanish conquest. This literary evidence suggested 

£ See p. 550, footnotes a and a, and the references there to earlier pe 
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that, down to the end of the Classic Age, civilization in Middle 
America had been confined to the Central Mayan area (the Petén and 
Usumacinta region), and that it was only in the Post-classic Age that it 
radiated from there northwards into Yucatan, north-westwards on to 
the Mexican plateau, and southwards into the Guatemalan highlands, 
Seen through this literary lens, Yucatan, for example, looked li 
ground that had not been occupied by any civilization before the Post- 
classic Age, and that was then occupied for the first time by Maya 
emigrant from the abandoned Cental Mayan area, followed by Tol 
from the Mexican plateau. This picture suggested that there 
had been a Mayan Civilization in the Central Mayan area, and that the 
disintegration of this had been followed by the sise, of two affliated 
one in Yucatan and the other on the Mexican plateau. 
‘This sketch of the configuration of the history of civilization in Middle 
America has now been proved wrong by changes in the picture that are 
results of the of archaeological discovery. We now know that 
civilization started as early on the Mexican plateau and in the Guate- 
malan highlands as in the Central Mayan area, and perhaps still earlier 
along the ‘Olméca’ sea-board of the Gulf of Mexico. We also now know 
that the Central Mayan variant of the Classic phase of the Middle 
American Civilization spread into Yucatan immediately after it had 
taken shape at Tikál and Uaxactun. The Post-classic Mayan variant of 
the Middle American Civilization thus turns out to have been a sur- 
vival, not a new creation. 

These archaeological discoveries lead to the conclusion that, in the 
history of civilization in Middle America, unity and continuity override 
discontinuity and diversity. This does not mean that there were no 
provincial idiosyncracies and no breaks in continuity. One such break 
‘was produced by the cumulative effects of the mysterious abandonment 
of the Classic sites and the subsequent irruption of waves of Chichimec 
barbarians—first a Toltec wave and later an Aztec one—from the 
northern hinterland of Middle America on to the Mexican plateau and 
then on, beyond that, into Yucatan, This particular break in continuity 
still looks considerable. At the same time, it now no longer looks con- 
siderable enough to justify the view that, at this point in Middle 
American history, an old civilization disappears and two new civilizations 
arise. On balance, it now seems more instructive to treat the whole of 
Middle American history as being the history of a single civilization. 

‘We are now in a position to draw up our revised list of civilizations. 
This works out as follows. 

I. Full-blown Civilizations 
A. Independent Civilizations 

Unrelated to Others 

Middle American" 

‘Andean 
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Unaffiliated to Others 
Sumero-Akkadiant 
Egyptiac 
Indus 
Sinio’ 
Affiliated to Others (first batch) 
Syriac (to Sumero-Akkadian, Egyptiac, Aegean, and Hittite) 
[ellenic (to Aegean) 
Indic* (to Indus) 
Affiliated to Others (second batch) 
Şi cae (to both Syriac and Hellenic) 
esten (to nic) 
Islamic } 
B. Satellite Civilizations 
Mni) m (of Middle American) 
ü 
Sora Andean’) (or Andean) 
Elamite (of Sumero-Akkadian) 
ite (of Sumero-Akkadian) 
? Urartian (of Sumero-Akkadian) 
Iranian (first of Sumero-Akkadian, then of Syriac) 
Korean 


Japanese J (of Sinic) 


“etnamian, 
Italic (of Hellenic) 
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South-East Asian (first of Indic, then, in Indonesia and Malaya only, 
of Islamic) 
Tibetan! (of Indic) 
Russian (first of Orthodox Christian, then of Western)? 


IL. Abortive Civilizations 
First Syriac? (eclipsed by Egyptiac) 
Nestorian Cine (elpa by amie 
Monophysite Christian (eclipsed by Islamic) 
Far Western Christian’ (eclipsed by Western) 
Scandinavian’ (eclipsed by Western) 
Medieval Western City-State Cosmos (eclipsed by Modern Wes- 
tern) 


‘The accompanying chart displays the time-spans of all the civiliza- 
tions included in this revised list, except for those possible satellite 
civilizations whose claims to rank as separate civilizations seem dubious.” 


in this age, a province of the Hellenic World rather than a satellite of it, The Hellenic 
Civilization dla acquire satellites, but not till the Post-Alexandrine age. In that 

Sumero-Aldadian, Egypte, and Syriae civilizations became satellites of the Hellenic 
Give they lost their identities, As a consequence of having drawn the 
[rc Civilization, inta ita feld, the Hellenic Civilization lost s own in an 
" fncluding di Mangel aid Čalmuck converts to the Tibetan form of Mahayana 
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XIX. THE NEXT LEDGE 


N earlier volumes of this book! I have compared the situation of 

mankind in the present age to a climber's pitch. Below us lies the 
ledge that our pre-human ancestors reached in the act of becoming 
human. In the Age of the Civilizations mankind has been making a 
number of attempts to scale the cliff-face that towers up from the ledge 
reached by Primitive Man. The next ledge above, unlike the ledge im. 
mediately below, is invisible to climbers who are striving to reach it, 
All that they know is that they feel compelled to risk their necks in the. 
hope of gaining this next ledge and in the faith that the endeavour is worth. 
whi 


This simile is a myth in the Platonic usage of the word.* Frankfort 
has pointed out? that I have not arrived at it empirically: that is to say, 
not by induction from observed phenomena. The same point has been 
made, not ad hominem but in general terms, by Erdmann.* The problem 
of ‘Historismus’ cannot, Erdmann contends, be solved by the progress 
of the social sciences. The Geisteswissenschaften (studies in the field of 
human affairs) are merely the anterooms of history; and Ernst Troeltsch 
recognized, as Erdmann here recalls, that ‘Historismus’ is ‘a problem 
that points to something beyond itself (cit ier sich hinuroetendr 
Problemy. In this phrase Froelich is indicating the point at which Plato, 
whenever he reaches it, resorts to a myth deliberately. Myths are unen- 
lightening if they do not transcend experience, and unwarrantable if 
they contradict it. My myth of the climber's pitch is, I should say, in 
accord with mankind’s experience in the Age of the Civilizations. The 
civilizations themselves are movements; they are purposeful movements 

iming at an objective; and they are not the only movements of the 
kind in the span of human history that is within our ken. They were 
preceded by a series of earlier new departures in which mankind’s pace 
jually accelerated and its impetus slowly gathered momentum. 
wer, within less than two thousand five hundred years of the date 

of the emergence of the earliest of the civilizations, the earliest of the 
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higher religions appeared and, in appearing, stepped up the i to 
a ill higher degree. After the "World had sutfered the shock of the First 
World War, Smuts remarked! that ‘the tents have been struck and the 
great caravan of humanity is once more on the march’. This was true 
of the generation of which it was said; but it is no less true of all pre- 
vious generations of which there is any surviving record. 

"Though the goal of mankind’s continuous and increasing endeavours 
is still hidden below our horizon, we know, nevertheless, what it 
We can discern it, without having to divine the future, by looking 
inwards; for mankind’s goal is written large in the constitution of 
human nature. What changed our pre-human ancestors into human 
beings like ourselves was the acquisition of consciousness and will? 
‘These two spiritual faculties are human nature’s distinguishing marks; 
and their character is ambivalent. They are both a treasure that gives us 
hope and a burden that puts us in peril. Their emergence in Man has 
split the unity of the Universe, and broken its harmony, for every 
conscious, wilful, human soul. The price of human knowledge and frec- 
dom is an intellectual and a moral relativity. Each of us sees the Uni- 
verse divided between himself and all the rest of it; and each of us seeks 
to make himself the centre round which all the rest shall revolve. This 
constitution of human nature sets human nature’s goal. Its goal is to 


of its own. 

Few, if any, human souls have been entirely unaware of this goal or 
entirely indifferent to it. The saints have dedicated themselves to the 
pursuit of it, and some saints have come within a hair's breadth of 
attaining itas it has seemed to spectators of ordinary spiritual stature, 
though never to the spiritual athletes themselves. The value of the 
goal lies in the goal itself; and therefore the goal cannot be attained 
unless it is pursued for its own sake. But, since the wages of sin is 
death, and this truth is continually being attested by experience, 
there has always been a utilitarian incentive, as well as a disinterested 
motive, for conduct that, when disinterested, is righteous. In our day 
this utltarian consideration has become pressing, owing to a sudden 
immense increase in the power that knowledge and freedom have been 


‘accumulating in human hands, The human power that has increased is 
not a human soul's power over itself. There is no evidence of any in- 
crease in that within the time over which our records extend. So far as 
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fone can guess, human beings are no better, and saints are no more 
frequent, in the present-day world than they will have been in, let us 
say, the Lower Palaeolithic Age. The power that has been accumulating 
and increasing is collective power over both human souls and non- 
human nature, Now that mankind's collective power is within sight of 
becoming able to extinguish all human life, and perhaps all life of any 
kind on the face of the planet, the works of righteousness are being 
demanded of us urgently, not only for their own sake, but by our con- 
cern for self-preservation. 

For approaching this objective we might seem to have a choice 
between two roads: one rough and narrow, the other smooth and broad, 
‘The hard way of doing the works of righteousness is to be righteous, 
Tt is hard, but it is unquestionably open, since it is the way that is 
followed by the saints. The easy way would be to be ‘conditioned’ to be 
incapable of choosing to do anything else. This is the way of the social 
insects on Earth—or of the angels in Heaven if we prefer to speak the 
language of Christian mythology. Till within living memory this bee- 
like or angelic way of doing righteous acts willy-nilly was not open to 
the human race. The possibility of ‘conditioning’ human souls, like the 
possibility of genocide, has appeared above Man's horizon within our 
own life-time, When Aldous Huxley's Brave New World was published 
in 1932, the notion of ‘brain-washing’ was stil little more than an anti- 
Utopian fight of fancy. By 196x it had become part of mankind's ever- 
growing repertory of accomplishments. Considering that these two 

tous new crimes—genocide and 'conditioning—had become 
feasible simultaneously, mankind might ly tempted to seek 
security against genocide by acquiescing i ioning’. If it were a 
question of choosing between the two evils, it would be difficult for 
human beings to decide that the self-annihilation of their own race was 
the lesser evil of the two. To be ‘conditioned’ would be likely to seem a 
less terrible option than to be extinguished; and, even if ‘conditioning’ 
were not commended by presenting itself as the only practical alterna- 
tive to extinction, it would have an attraction in itself for beings saddled 
with the burden of consciousness and will. This burden, inherent in 
human nature, is a grievous one. We are born with it on our backs 
it condemns us to serve a life-sentence of tension and struggle. If we 
could get rid of it, we could relax and rest. And, if the power to get rid 
of it has now at last come within our reach, why should we not avail 
ourselves of it? The burden has been imposed on us without our leave 
being asked. What obligation have we to go on putting up with it when 
once we have learnt how to relieve ourselves of it? The attraction of 
‘conditioning’ is akin to the attraction of drugs and intoxicants. 
demand for givir TO 
dis Hayek ew? heute roseis 
‘only when applied to indivi 
The alternative, 
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One specious argument in favour of submitting to being 'conditioned" 
would be that, afier all, this would not be an tarely Sew departure. 
Should we be doing anything more novel or more questionable than 
just carrying to its logical conclusion a human practice that must be as. 
old as, or older than, mankind itself? Human society may be incon- 
ceivable without conscious and deliberate agreement, but it is also 
hardly conceivable without the bond of habit; and, if it is true that our 
pre-human ancestors could hardly have managed to become human 
beings without having been social animals already,! habit must always 
have been one of the key-institutions of human life. Our habits are 
inculcated by our education. This, taken in the broad sense, is a life- 
ong social drill. It teaches us to perform by mimesis, without reasoning 
why, all kinds of acts that we should never have dreamed of if we had 
been left to ourselves.* Between drilling and ‘conditioning’ is there any 
gulf? Could not ‘conditioning’ be fairly described as being social 
cll that is made infallibly effective by being given a final twist to clinch 
it? 

‘This argument is rebutted by a series of counter-considerations. It 
may be true that human beings have not been able to maintain society 
without having recourse to mimesis and inculcating it by social drill. 
But the road leading to sociality by mimesis is a short cut; and the fact. 
that it may have been difficult to avoid taking it cannot blind us to the 
further fact that mimesis has been one of society's dangerous weak- 
nesses.” Mimesis is dangerous for the reason for which it is convenient, 
It partially anaesthetizes our human faculties of thinking and choosing, 
and this can dislocate a human society by paralysing human nature. ff 
mimesis can work this havoc, ‘conditioning must be baneful à fortiori. 
For the difference between ‘conditioning’ and social drill is one of those 
differences of degree that amount to differences in kind. 

‘Most of the social drill that has made the wheels of society go round 
has, at most times and places, been largely spontaneous and unorganized, 
Even where it has been applied consciously and deliberately, as, for 
instance, in commercial advertising, in religious indoctrination’ and 
ritual, and in the literal military drilling of the Spartan or the Prussian 
parade-ground, it has not had the power to produce an irreversible 

in human nature. The cake of custom, formed by social drill, 
can be broken, and, when it is, human nature emerges intact. To break 
it in defiance of strong public feeling in its favour requires, no doubt, 
the courage and resoluteness of a hero; but the saints and the martyrs 
have successfully risen to the occasion; and ordinary human beings 
have found it easy to break the cake when they have escaped from the 
social environment in which it has been formed. The Spartan abroad 
was notoriously prone to react against his Lycurgean training by going 
to extremes of licentiousness; and thousands of Germans who have 
‘emigrated to the United States after having been put through the mill of 
the Prussian Army have become admirable citizens of a democratic com- 
munity. By contrast, the objective of ‘conditioning’ is to deprive human. 
beings permanently of their capacity to think and to will, and, since this 

iSeign. Seci. 191-2 and ii, 245-8 and 373. # See iv. 119-33. 
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is the capacity that makes us human, for good or for evil, ‘conditioning’ 
is an attempt to destroy human nature itself. Perhaps we do not yet 
know enough about its results, up to date, to be able to tell whether or 
not its aim is actually attainable. We do know, however, that this has 
been the aim of its practitioners in our time; and we also know that the 
new science of psychology has equipped them with devilish devices 
which, in the past, were not at the drill-sergeant’s priest's, or advertiser's 


disposal. 

"Ficictore we should stop and think, not just twice but many times, 
before we decide to commit ourselves to this psychological technique. 
‘This may look like a heaven-sent engine for hoisting us on to the ledge 
above us before the new military technique of genocide has had time to 
annihilate us. Yet the ledge on which ique of ‘conditioning’ 
would deposit us would turn out not to be the one above our last ledge. 
‘That last ledge was the ledge that we reached in the act of becoming 
human. We should now find ourselves on the ledge below that: the ledge 
reached by our ancestors when they became pre-human animals: 
edge, in fact, on which the social insects are still marooned. Instead of 
having taken a quick step up, we should have taken two quick steps 
down. The psychological machine that we had mistaken for an elevator 
would have proved to be a dejector. 

‘A student of the social insects has thrown out an interesting sugges- 
tion." The stupendous altruistic social acts that are performed willy- 
nilly by the social ingects as we know them may have been originally 
performed, by these ‘conditioned? creatures’ remote ancestors, as acts 
of free choice, guided by rational thought. In Hingston's mind this 
idea was perhaps no more than a jeu d'esprit; but a myth about a non- 
human order of living beings may throw light on mankind’s past, as 
well as on our possible future. If it is true that our ancestors had 
become social animals before they became human beings endowed with 
consciousness and will, these pre-human social animals must have been 
‘conditioned’ to perform their social functions, as the non-human social 
animals—bees, ants, and termites—still are. ‘The act that turned our 
ancestors into human beings must have been a victorious revolt against 
their hereditary spiritual bondage. It must, in fact, have been a successful 
assertion of a previously undreamed-of freedom to think and to choose; 
and these are the faculties that we now recognize as being the distinctive. 
characteristics of human nature, 

And what about the mythical history of the angels? Christian 
mythology represents the angels as doing God’s will willy-nilly, like 
the social insects. But it also tells the story of a war in Heaven, when 
Satan rebelled against God and Satan’s fellow angels took sides either. 
EES God or with the rebel This story presupposes that, at the me of 
Satan's rebellion, angels possessed the freedom of choice that is possessed 
by human beings. Are these two pieces of angelology to be reconciled by 
‘supposing that the loyal angels were rewarded by being made immune, 
thenceforth, against the possibility of committing Satan’s sin? If their 
s WG, Hints Proms of Instinct and Inline (London 1928, Arnold), 
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nature was indeed changed in this way, was that truly a reward? Would 
it not be nearer the truth to call it a preventive penalization? Regarded 
from a human standpoint, it would look like a spiritual mutilation that 
deprived the loyal angels of their greatest previous spiritual treasure. 
And, if the fallen angels preserved their anthropoid spiritual freedom, 
did not this more than comy them for having been cast down from 
Heaven into the Abyss? these free fallen angels in Hell on a 
spiritually higher ledge than their fellows who have remained in Heaven 
at the price of being ‘conditioned’? Anyway, free angels, even though 
fallen, are nearer akin, spiritually, to us human beings than ‘conditioned’ 
angels are, Self-respecting human beings will assuredly endorse Zaehner's 
dictum’ that “Man is not an angel, and, in seeking to be one, he deprives 
himself of something that is essential to his being’. 

“The freedom of the human self fea curse insstioch as it isthe source 
of spiritual evil in Man, but at the same time itis an inestimable treasure 
inasmuch as it is also the only source, in Man, of spiritual good. We 

ize its value for us when we find ourselves under threat of being 
deprived of it, To be ‘conditioned’ is a fatal evil in itself, even if our 
‘unconditioned’ fellow human being who is ‘conditioning’ us is doing 
this in all good faith, not in order to serve his own self-centred ends, but 
in order to make our wills compulsorily conform to God's will as our 
human ‘conditioner’ sees it? God’s will cannot be done by human 
beings at some other human being’s dictation. Each of us has to try to 
discover for himself, through his own travail and at his own peril, what 
God's will for him is, And, since Man is a social being, each individual's 
peril and travail is also peril and travail for his fellow men. This is the 
Tralenable privilege and penalty of being buman. We can escape it only 
by giving up being human, and human nature revolts against attempts 
to constrain it to make this renunciation. In the past, would-be tyrants 
have often been bafiled by encountering something intractable in their 
intended victims. Fortunately for mankind, human nature is more 
mulish than it is sheep-like. This has been a saving human quality; but, 
until our day, our mulish human natare has never had to face the new 
psychological weapon that a present-day tyrant wields. In this new 
situation we may have to fight with all our strength to defend and pre- 
serve the freedom of our personalities which is our human birthright. 
We hold this precious gift not as owners but as trustees. Our free selves 
are ours to be used by us, not for self-centred purposes of our own, but 
ig his fellow human 
of what God's wil is; 


alternatively, i 
idoner himsell, to be ‘unconditioned’, and must therefore disap- 
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in God's service, The angels’ and the social insects’ involuntary way is 
not the way for human beings. 

If this is our decision, it commits us to the other alternative. Human 
beings will have to try to follow the way of the saints; and this is hard 
indeed, A human being who enters on it is involving himself in a 

etual struggle and exposing himself to perpetual danger; and, even 
S the price Sce ela the secker goal will never be reached 
to the seeker's satisfaction. It cannot be, because a human being who 
rises to sainthood does not undergo a spiritual mutation. He does not 
become a creature of another species;? The distinctive characteristics of 
human nature are the freedom of the human consciousness and the 
human will; and this freedom is a saint's, as well as an ordinary human 
being’, spiritual instrument, The goal of a sin?’ endeavour is, not to 
sterilize his spiritual freedom, but to put it to work in God's service. 
"This service is perfect freedom if it is perfectly performed; but the saint. 
will be painfully aware of the gulf—invisible to ordinary human eyes— 
between his achievement and his ideal of perfection. As Berkovitz has 
well said, there is perfection neither in this world nor in any other, 
but only in God; and this means that a human soul's—even a saint's 
soul's—fight with self-centredness will be unceasing. 

If this is the truth, it tells us that the next ledge, if we succeed in 

ing it, will not be a resting-place. Rest cannot be procured for 
human beings in this world by means of institutions, even if these are. 
admirably designed for meeting the needs of the time, and even if they 
are accepted whole-heartedly and operated in good faith. 


‘Whatever may be achieved, in the nearer or more distant future, in the 
way of institutions, organisations, federations, it will remain true that 
nothing achieved in history can be made permanently secure. There is no 
such thing as a human organisation that can be established “securely” 
through being made weather-proof against the all-disintegrating action of 
time.” 

"The culture-cycle as a whole might be described as an alternation 
between rigid traditionalism and tendencies to disruption and chaos. And 
history knows of no resting-point in this up-and-down.’ 


Rest would also not be one of the rewards of a spiritual effort that suc- 
ceeded in transfguring human society into a communion of saints. 
Even in a saintly society the victory over self-centredness, collective 
and individual, would never be complete, and the effort would therefore 
have to be unremitting. This means that the next ledge will be the 
scene of a spiritual struggle that will not be less intense than the struggle 
and iy 
voted, ind 
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to climb, from ledge to ledge, up the face of the cliff, Moreover, this con- 
clusion about the conditions that await us on the next ledge above us 
raises a question about the ledge immediately below us. Perhaps this, 
too, was not, in truth, the resting-place that, so far, I have taken it to 
have been. Miss Oakeley reminds us! that ‘we must not ignore the 

igantic effort of “Primitive” Man in rising from the sub-human to the 
fuman’. This effort is one that I had taken into account: itis the effort 
of climbing the precipice next below ours, But the successful perfor- 
mance of this feat may not, after all, have been followed by an age of 
torpor. Christopher Dawson points out that, even where a culture is 
apparently static, a continuous effort is required for the task of merely 
keeping the culture in that condition.* Dawson's observation would, no 
doubt, be confirmed from personal experience if we could call as wit- 
nesses the elders responsible for the management of any one of the most 
primitive human societies still extant; and, in the age of the Egyptiac 
or the Sinic universal state, a Pharaonic or Confucian civil servant 


it were a motionless solid body is in reality a swirling legi 
dancers, each dancing with all its might for dear life. 

"The last word here may be left for a poet to speak. George Herbert 
has perceived? that, when God at first made Man, rest was not included 
among the gift with which He endowed him. The poet has also divined 
that this gift was withheld for a purpose. God's intent towards Man, as 
Herbert sees it, was that, 


if goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
may toss him to My breast. 


‘The intrinsic imperfection of human nature does, indeed, both require 
and provide a spur. Yet struggle and danger—Man's two inseparable 
companions on his journey through this world—are no more than means 
to an end; and they are not the only means of advancing towards the 

of human endeavours that Man has at his disposal, The best means 
is identical with the end itself. This end is goodness; and, though human 
goodness never attains perfection, not even in the soul of the greatest. 
saint, Man travels best when his imperfect goodness leads him. 

If this is our conclusion, what, if any, practical bearing does it have 
on the urgent question of our time? What are we to do to save ourselves, 
here and now, in the alarming situation in which the human race now 
finds itself? Try to become saints? And this with the foreknowledge 
that, however far we may succeed in advancing towards this ambitious 
spiritual goal, we shall never succeed in reaching it, and, meanwhile, 
thail never win release from danger, struggle, and weariness? If we 
agree that this spiritual endeavour is the only alternative to self- 
annihilation en masse now that we possess the atomic weapon, is not that 


merely an indirect way of saying that mass-suicide is now mankind's 


1 H. D; Oakeley in Philosophy, vol. xi, No. 42 (April, 1936), p. 190. 
2 Che. Dawson: World History, pp- 431-2: 
:8 Pi Dania of ory, PP- 4$ 
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inevitable fate? Is the suggested alternative really a practical proposi- 
tion? What percentage of the thousands of millions of human beings who 
have lived and died so far has ever dreamed of aiming at sainthood? 
Can one imagine l'homme moyen sensuel devoting himself to an aim that 
calls for this degree of sacrifice, and that, even at that cost, is impossible 
to achieve more than approximately and imperfectly? Even if you could 
convince him that this is now his only alternative to self-destruction, 
and even if he were to do his best, is it conceivable that he would be 
capable of doing even the minimum necessary for saving the situation? 

One answer to these questions is that the very thing that makes the 
pursuit of saintliness look like a thankless task is something that also 
makes it a practicable one. The task seems thankless because it cannot 
be achieved perfectly, and the reason why it cannot is because the 
aspirant to sainthood does not cease to be a human being. Unlike the 
imaginary superman, the saint is not an ex-human being who has turned 
into another kind of creature through some mysterious mutation that is 
none of his own doing. He is a human being who has raised himself 
above the average level of human goodness; and, if he believes, and is 
right in believing, that he could not have risen without the help of God's. 
grace, this is a further indication that the saint himself is no more than 
à human creature. Sainthood, thus described, is a well-attested historical 
nomenon, and the human beings who have risen to this higher 
itual altitude have done so in different degrees. What some human 
beings have achieved in some degree must be a practicable objective for 
others; if grace has been offered to some souls, it will have been offered 
to all, whatever Augustine and Calvin may say; and any measure of 
success in approaching sainthood will have spiritual value, It is not a 
case of being asked to attempt the impossible or of being faced with a 
choice between all or nothing, The road towards sainthood is in fact, an 
‘open one on which even the worst and weakest human being can set 
foot, though this open road stretches away towards an ever-receding 
spiritual horizon, 

‘One of the first steps on the road is to acquire some sense of respon- 
sibility and to act on this by restraining one’s own self-centred im- 
pulses. All sane adult human beings are responsible-minded to some 


minimum degree; Indeed, this is one ofthe definitions of what sanity 
means. One field in which ordinary human in the mass have 
managed to behave more or less responsibly is the of tools. In 


making his tools progressively more effective, Man bas also made the 
misuse of them progressively more dangerous, In harnessing atomic 
energy he has now acquired a tool which is so potent that, if used as a 
‘weapon, it might destroy, not merely a hostile army or people or merely 
the users themselves, but the whole human race. This new power has 
challenged the holders of it not to misuse it; and, since the dropping of 
the bombs on Japan in 1945, there have been indications thatthe hol 

of atomic power have been conscious of the new and awful responsi- 
bility that their possession of this power entails. The invention of the 
atomic weapon has made future resort to war a crime against the human 
race. And it is noteworthy that, since the end of the Second World 
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War, the World's most powerful nations and governments have shown 
an uncustomary self-restraint on some critical occasions. They have 
given priority to their sense of responsibility for avoiding a world.war 

it would be fought, this time, with atomic weapons, and they have 
subordinated, to this paramount concern, their national amour propre 
and ambitions and even their ideological convictions, 

On the road towards sainthood, this budding sense of obligation not 
to exterminate the human race is, no doubt, only a feeble and far-off 
step. The attitude is negative and the motive is largely self-regarding, 
Since it is obvious that atomic war-makers could not exterminate thet 
fellow men without exterminating themselves together with the rest. At 
the same time this step marks a notable breach with the habit of goin, 
to war, which is coeval with civilization, It is encouraging evidence 
human nature’s power to respond to the challenge of a revolutionary 
change of circumstances. It is also of great immediate practical impor- 
tance, because it keeps mankind’s foot in the door that opens into the 
future, and so promises to give time for Man's sense of responsibility 
towards mankind as a whole to take a more positive form. 

If the first step on Man’s road towards sainthood is the renunciation 
of Man's traditional role of being his brother's murderer, the second 
step would be an acceptance of Man's new role of being his brother's 
keeper; and, happily, this sense of responsibility for the positive welfare 

fan's fellow human beings has already declared itself. It is, indeed, 
one of the fruits of the seventeenth-century Western spiritual revolution, 
We have noticed, in another context, that, in the post-seventeenth- 
century Western World, the progressive recession of belief in Chris- 
tianity's traditional doctrines has been accompanied by a progressive 
advance in the practice of Christianity's moral precepts; and that, 
although this advance has been opposed, in the West itself, by the 
reactionary ideologies that have raised their heads there in our genera- 
tion? the ideals of Howard and Wilberforce have, so far, not been 
driven off the field by the counter-ideals of Mussolini and Hitler, but 
have, on the contrary, been disseminated, in company with other ele- 
ments of the modern Western Civilization, among the non-Western 
majority of the human race. As landmarks? in the advance of this modern 
humanitariani lle out the abolition of the slave-trade and 
of slavery itself, the abolition of barbarous forms of punishment, the 
humanization of the treatment of prisoners and lunatics, the establish- 
ment of old-age pensions and national health services, and, in general, 
the narrowing of the gulf between a poor majority’s and a rich minority’s 
conditions of life. This advance towards greater social justice 
an increase in human kindness has been taking place in two fields 
simultaneously: as between different classes in a single country and also 
as between different countries in a world that is now in process of being 
unified morally and socially as well as technologically and militarily, 
‘The relatively rich minority of the human race has now recognized that 
it has an obligation to make material sacrifices in order to assist the 
relatively poor majority to raise its standard of living on both the material 

* See pp. 32-3. 2 See pp. 528-9 and 531-2. ? See pp. 529-30. 
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and the spiritual plane. Peoples that are still exercising political control 
ner other peoples have now come, thanks to an American lead, to expect. 
to pay for this political privilege instead of any longer expecting to 

the traditional profits of empire. 

"These practical steps towards the vindication of fundamental and 
universal human sights leave us still far away from the achievement of. 
communion of saints. Yet this conscious and deliberate advance 
towards brotherhood in a community embracing the whole human race 
is surely even farther removed from the involuntary sociality of the bee- 
hive and the ant-heap. 


II ANNEX 


Ad Hominem 


1. ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS AND THANKS TO MY CRITICS 


“Ti possible value of self-examination as an aid to the study of 
human affairs has been discussed in Chapter II. I there suggested 
that this might be a promising means for trying to mitigate the distort- 
ing effects of the human student's relativity to his cultural milieu and 
his personality. This suggestion is not original: it is made in 

that I have quoted from books and articles! that had already been 
published at the time when I was writing this chapter. Nor, I think, is 
it a controversial suggestion. At any rate, I have not come across any 
‘opposition to it. Disagreement hen we put the question whether 
the self-analyst should make gs public. No doubt, if he found 


ly. 

I can illustrate this point ad hominem from some comments on the 
first ten volumes of this book. The presentation of history there given 
has been criticized as being ‘personal’? and ‘subjective’. Of course, all 
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interpretations, and indeed all would-be objective statements of fact, are 
inevitably ‘subjective’ and ‘personal in the sense of the in 
Chapter II of this volume. They are all inescapably relative to the 
inquirer’s own fundamental presuppositions. But my critics evidently 
mean something more than this, and their meaning is brought out by 
Sir Ernest Barker when he says of me that ‘he has not discounted him- 
self enough! These criticisms—which are, I am sure, deserved— 
imply that the critics have already been able to do the discounting for 
themselves, without needing aid from the author. It is therefore not 
surprising that, when I opened the bag of tools with which I had done 
the job, the critics should have ‘thanked me for nothing’. The autobio- 
graphical information included in my ‘acknowledgements and thanks’? 
was evidently distasteful to Sir Ernest Barker,? and it has given Trevor- 


Roper an opening for making some amusing play with it.* 
Having learnt my lesson ‘in the hard way’, I have tried to profit by it 
in the present volume by taking a new path that has been opened up for 


me by my critics. I have left the initiative to them, and have taken up the 
topics on which their comments have converged. Since the purpose of 
publishing books and reviewing them is, not to defend and attack per- 
sonal positions, but to co-operate in working for the advancement of 
knowledge and understanding, I have concentrated, in the main body of 
this volume, on topics which seem likely to be of some general interest, 
and I have set as many as possible of my critics’ comments, and my 
reflections on these, in this impersonal context. But this procedure has 
left, still unacknowledged, a considerable body of criticism that is con- 
cerned with ‘the personal factor’ in my book; and this has put me in 
dilemma. If follow my critics on to this ground, T expose myself again 
to being censured or ridiculed for setting foot on it. If I keep off it, Lam 
ignoring a large part of my critics’ work. I am sincerely grateful to my 
critics, even including the small minority of them who have seemed to 
me to show traces of personal animus or even of an intention to do me 
personal damage, These, among the rest, have at any rate done me the 
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service of spending some of their working time on giving their minds to 
my book, and the result has been a otn for me Ther pummellings 
have given me a mental massage that has loosened the joints and muscles 
of my mind and has set it moving on a new course. The least that I can 
do in return is to debate with them when they call on me to reply, as 
Geyl has been calling almost plaintively. I have therefore decided to 
take Geyl for the spokesman of the jury, and to do my critics the courtesy 
of giving them a reply, even when the questions that they raise are con- 
cerned with my personal outlook. I have put this more personal part of 
the debate in this annex, and, here too, I have concentrated, as far as I 
have been able, on topics that might be of some general interest, such as, 
for example, the effects of a classical education. Precautions, however, 
are no guarantee of security when one is venturing into a mine-field. 


2. EFFECTS OF A CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


(i) Fortunate Effects 

In a review of previous volumes of this book Hourani has com- 
mented? that ‘the very elements of which his theory is built are the 
commonplaces of an English classical education’. Í agree with this 
comment, if I may supplement it by reminding the reader that this kind 
of education was not an English invention or peculiarity. The form 
current in England, during the years 1896 to 1911, when I was receivi 
my classical education there, Bad been established, between four and 
five hundred years back, in Italy. At the turn of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries this was still the standard form of higher education 
not only in England but throughout the Western World, including 
‘Western countries outside Europe. And at the same date an education 
in some ‘classical’ language and literature, though not, of course, in 
those that ranked as classical in the West, was also still the standard form 
of higher education in Eastern Asia, India, Persia, Turkey, and the 
Arab countries, as well as among the Jewish diasporá in what was then 
the ‘Jewish Pale’ of the Russian Empire, In fact, it still held the field in 
every one of the civilizations then in existence.* It had also been the 
standard form of higher education in civilizations that were then no 
longer in existence: for instance, the Sumero-Akkadian in its Babylonic 
phase and the Egyptia. 

‘A ‘classical’ education may be defined as one in which the staple 
discipline is an initiation into some culture that is older than the present- 
day culture of the society in which this form of higher education is the 
established one. While being distinct from the present-day culture, the 


1 In loc. cit, p 386. i , > 
3 In Russja one of the effective forms of the process of 'Westernization’ since the time 


abstention from the practice of ‘cultural lism" is noteworthy 
they were enthusiasts for the classica literature of their Hellenic predecessors, The 
‘Greek classics were the staple of Byzantine higher education, 
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‘clasical” culture in which present-day higher education is given will 
have some historical relation with it. It will be the past culture of the 
same society in some earlier phase of its history, or it will be the culture 
of some earlier society to which the present-day society îs ‘affliated? in 
the sense in which the Western Civilization may be said to be affliated 
to the Hellenic. The medium in which an education in a ‘classical’ 
culture is given is usually that of i and literature. A knowledge 
of languages, and copies of the texts of books written in them, have often 
survived the other elements—states, laws, architecture, and so on—of 
the culture in which these languages and this literature were once 
current; and a literature, even if only fragments of it survive, can give a 
impse (though this may sometimes be a deceptive glimpse) into the 
Serer de He of the vaibad society in which Ab meas es 
created. 

‘The language in which the ‘classical’ literature is conveyed need not 
be a ‘dead’ language, A twentieth-century Persian peasant who knows a 
quantity of asia Persian poetry by heat finds this easy because the 
language of Firdawsi, Sa'di, and Hafiz is not so very different from the 

t's own present-day mother-tongue. Even where the ‘classical’ 

is one that has passed out of every-day use, or has never been 

sed for every-day purposes at any date, it may not be ‘dead! in the 
strict sense of being completely out of currency. In the Western World, 
for instance, the Latin language has had an unbroken history—going 
back to the time when it was one of the two official languages of the 
Roman Empi i of the Roman Catholic 


G 
‘etcetera’ —which are embedded there like ints in chalk. 
At what value is the ‘classical’ kind of education to be appraised? 
Evidently it cannot just be taken for granted that itis valuable as well as 
venerable, simply because it bas held the feld eo long and so widely. 
In retrospect we can see that its reign has been due partly to the inertia 
that accounts for so much in human affairs, and partly to cultural 
breakdowns resulting in intermediate period! or interregna’ or “dark 
ages’, after which the subsequent culture has been rightly felt to be in- 
ferior to the relics of a culture that had been prevalent before the catas- 
trophe. In our own day we are seeing this kind of education being 
lly ousted from its traditional, once sacrosanct position by a new 
ind that has for its staples a scientific knowledge of non-human nature 
and a technological ‘know-how’ for making natural processes serve 
human purposes. This is happening not only in the West, where 
moder science and technology originated, but in the rest of the World, 
where, today, the mastering of up-to-date Western technology and 
science is a crucial part of a process of ‘Westernization’ that has now 
come to be almost world-wide. 
No doubt it is conceivable that the new oecumenical civilization 
that is now taking shape within a Western framework might bring on 
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itself a catastrophe comparable in magnitude, scale for scale, with the 
catastrophes that other civilizations have brought on themselves in the 
past, and it is also conceivable that, in that imaginary future situation, 
the present-day education in science and technology might, in its turn, 
become ‘classical’: that is to say, might become petrified in a pre-third- 
world-war form. This, however, seems improbable, because—in con- 
trast to the ‘timelessness’ of great literature, which is its weakness as well 
as its strength—it is the strength, as well as the weakness, of science that 
itis cumulative. The piety towards the past, which is one of the virtues 
of ‘humane studies"! stands condemned s a vice in science’s intellectual 
and ethical code. For scientists it is an obligatory ambition that they 
should strive to supersede their own past achievements, and it 
point of honour for them that they should ruthlessly discard all findings 
that have been invalidated by science’s subsequent advance. Therefore, 
if science survives, it eec kely sil to keep on the move; and, there- 
fore, again, it seems likely that, if the traditional kind of ‘classical’ 
education were to be ousted completely, it would not, in any circum- 
stances, be replaced by a scientific equivalent. 

Tf this forecast carries conviction, it makes an appraisal of ‘classical’ 
education a matter of great practical, as well as theoretical, interest in 
our day, This has, as we have seen, been virtually the only form of higher 
education since the civilizations of earlier generations came to be con- 
secrated as ‘classical’ as a consolation prize for their failure to survive. 
If it were true that we are now within sight of seeing this traditional 
form of higher education driven off the field, this would mean that we 
are now at an epoch-making point in educational history, and this would 
make it seem prudent to ‘stop, look, and listen’, and not just forge ahead 
blindly. 

‘What, then, isto be mankind’s verdict on the traditional ‘classical’ kind 
of higher education? Individual judgements on this issue, as on others, 
are subject to the sway of relativity, and therefore differ as widely as the 
fundamental presuppositions by which they are governed. My own 
judgement, in this case, is implicit in my feelings about the ‘classical’ 
‘education that I myself received. My generation was almost the last in 
England to be given an education in the Greek and Latin languages 

literature that remained faithful to the strictest fifteenth-century 
Italian standards. The aim was not merely to make us read Greek and 
Latin more fluently than French or German, and to have as great a 
familiarity with Greek and Latin literature as with English; it was to 
give us the ability to write Greek and Latin prose, and verse as well, 
with ever greater virtuosity. The ideal was to produce counterfeits of 
the o iterature that a Greek or Latin author, in each genre, might 
have mistaken for authentic pieces if he could have been raised from the 
dead to read our productions. We were under no illusions about the 
vossibility of attaining this ideal objective. The more skilful one became, 
y practice, in playing this literary game, the more sharply one became 
aware that one's most plausible tours de force would have seemed the 
most exquisitely absurd to an old master of Greek or Latin style, just 

1 See A. J. P. Taylor's phrase quoted in footnote 4 to p. 66. 
m v 
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because the lapses that would show our productions up, as being the 
fakes that they were, would be ridiculous minutiae. 

As I describe the education that was given to me, it may sound like 
something fantastic to someone who has never had it, or even to some- 
one who has had it only in an attenuated form. Perhaps the strangest 
thing about it is that, if Í had been a Chinese child of my age, instead of 
being an English one, I should have come in for a classical education 
that would have been almost identical down to such details as being 
taught to write in tbe classical language and ‘classical style, 
At opposite ends of the Old World, and also all the way across it between 
these extremities, societies engaged on second or third attempts at the 
enterprise of civilization had arrived independently at this queer system 
of education, and, after arriving at it, had persisted in it for hundreds of 
years. If ‘classical? education has been one of Mankind’s follies, it has, 
at any rate, not been a rare one. 

I myself do not think that it has been a folly. I am aware of its short- 
comings, and, ad hominem, of ent effects on my own outlook and 
‘work that have been unfortunate. This unfortunate side of the effects 


regrets that I finished receiving my formal education just too soon to 


“we can only think it unfortunate that his education, like that of so many 
historians, was exclusively humanistic; he has been deprived of the tools 
he needed for his self-appointed task.” 


I will now give my reasons for holding that a ‘classical’ education— 
in ‘classical’ Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Chinese, or which- 
ever of the consecrated languages it may be—is a rather valuable tool 
for the task on which Bagby and I have both been engaged. In Chapter I 
I have already made the point that no tool can ever be good for all 
purposes and that every tool has its own peculiar weaknesses. I shall be 
rite on to say what think the weaknesses of a ‘classical education are 

am aware of intrinsic weaknesses in it that come to light when one 
uses it—even if one does not push the use of it, as I may sometimes have 
pushed it, beyond the limits of its effectiveness, 

‘The sovereign virtue that I find in a ‘classical’ education is that the 
subject of itis human affairs. The synonym ‘humanistic’, which Bagby 
uses in the passage just quoted, gives an accurate description of a 
‘classical’ education's field. Of course, this is not the only possible kind 

? Tn Culture and History, pp. 77-82. 
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of education in human affairs. ‘Modern’, as well as 
be made the staple for a formal "humane" education; and by far the most 
important education in human affairs that a human being ever receives 
is not given in any formal course at all; it comes from the life-long 
experience of rubbing shoulders with one's fellows that a social animal, 
such as Man is, is bound to have. However, even this universal and 
never-ceasing practical education in ‘the humanities’ does not and cannot 
limit its temporal horizon to affairs that are contemporary in the strict. 
sense. For phenomena present themselves to our human minds as if 
they were on the move, and human phenomena, like others, are not 
intelligible to us unless we apprehend them in their time-perspecti 
‘This applies to all minds, including those—and they are still a maj 
—that receive no formal education at all. In their practical education in 
human affairs they win their stereoscopic vision by seeing through the 
eyes of their parents and grandparents as well as through those of their 
brothers and sisters. So a ‘classical’ education shares with every other 
kind of ‘humane’ education the two merits of being a study of Man and 
being an historical study of him. And it is surely true that Man is ‘the 
proper study of mankin 

his study is ‘proper’ in the sense of being indispensable, whatever 
else our studies may or may not include. The study of Man is indispens- 
able because, since at least as long ago as half-way through the Palaeo- 
lithic Age, Man has been the most awkward and dangerous presence in 
mankind’s universe. Moreover, if this has been true for the last few 
hundred thousand years, the ‘survival value’ of taking this truth to heart, 
and of acting on it in education and in all other human activities, has 
been increasing pari passu with the increase in mankind’s command over. 
non-human nature; and this command has been increasing at an 
accelerati which, in our day, has reached a momentary climax in 
science’s and technology’s joint feat of splitting atoms. Man has never 
before been so dangerous to himselfas he has now become in consequence 
of this latest of his discoveries in the field of the study of non-human 
nature; yet this is also the moment at which mankind is giving more and 
more room to a new kind of education in technology and science at the 
expense of education in the ‘humanities’. In these circumstances, surely, 
we ought to think long and hard before we allow any form of ‘humane’ 
education, not excluding the traditional forms, to be crowded out. 

‘As between the different possible forms of an education in the study 
of Man, the ‘classical’ form has one advantage over the ‘modern’ form 
that is an intrinsic advantage and a permanent one, but is also particu- 
larly valuable in the age into which we have now entered. 

"he human race has now condemned itself, by its technological 
prowess, to having to choose between committing universal genocide 
and learning to live as one family. The crucial difficulty, for us today, 
of learning to live as one family is manifest. We have suddenly all been 
brought into point-blank range of each other for military, political, and 
economic purposes by the recent unprecedented advance in technology 
that has been made in the West; but we are still divided from each 
other by being partakers in a number of different local cultures. The 
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differences between these local cultures are still sharp, and sharp 
cultural differences breed mutual misunderstanding, fear, and hostility. 
Fortunately, all mankind seems to be moving towards a future common 
cultural standing-ground through a world-wide process of ‘moderniza- 
tion’ (a euphemism for cultural standardization on a pattern of Western 
origin). But the pace of cultural change is much slower than the pace of 
technological change; and, while technological seems to know no 
limits to its capacity for acceleration, the pace of cultural change seems 
to have limits set to it by the limits of the pace at which the human 
psyche is capable of adapting itself to changes in its environment. There- 
fore the time-lag of cultural change behind technological change, which 
has always been great, seems likely to grow greater. 

This lengthening time-interval is a dangerous time-zone for mankind 
to traverse, Itis the period during which we shall be capable, as we 
now already are, of annihilating ourselves, without yet having become 
capable of getting on with each other (or, as we say in our contemporary 
political jargon, ‘coexisting’). One of the chief obstacles to our treating 
each other tolerantly, sympathetically, and considerately is the illusion, 
which we find it hard to overcome, that our own particular relative 
values and standards are universal and absolute. Any means at our 
disposal for dispelling this dangerous illusion, even partially, therefore 
has an a high value for mankind at the present day. And a 
‘classical? education is an effective means for dispelling the illusion, 
partially at least, inasmuch as a ‘classical’ education teaches one to 
appreciate and revere a culture that is not one’s own. 

is is a first step towards becoming aware of the relativity of one's 
outlook to one's social milieu and one’s personality; and an awakening 
to this truth set one's feet on the path towards intellectual and moral 
salvation. Learning to admire what one recognizes as being admirable in. 
an alien culture opens one's eyes to the blemishes in one's own culture, 
and this makes one receptive to the sense of humility which is the neces- 
sary condition for achieving even the smallest measure of insight and 
discretion. The mere fact that the culture in which one is being educated 
is not one’s own is enough in itself to teach one this lesson, But the 
lesson is also taught explicitly in the literatures of the earlier civilizations 
that have been canonized by subsequent civilizations as ‘classics’. These 
literatures, like all literatures, reflect and convey something of the ex- 
perience of the societies in which they were created, The participants in 
the civilizations of the first two generations lived to have the tragic but 
illuminating and regenerating experience of seeing their high hopes 
brought to naught by their own perverse acts. In the ‘classical’ litera~ 
tures a student of them will catch the note of learning through suffering, * 
and will feel the awe inspired by the spectacle of the sinner's fat 
progress from success through pride to catastrophe.* This wisdom is 


1 See further, pp. 609 and 617. 
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enshrined in the Chinese ‘classics’, and it is also deeply embedded in the 
cultural background of the Western World. It is the common foundation 
of the otherwise different outlooks of classical Greek and Latin literature, 
the Old Testament," and the New Testament. 

"Thus a ‘classical’ education gives one a standing-ground from which 
one can look at one's own civilization from outside, and so see it with 
new eyes. A classically educated modern Westerner can see the Western 
World with the eyes of those fifteenth-century scholars who recovered 
for the West a first-hand knowledge of the Hellenic culture, as far as 
this could be found embalmed in Greek and Latin literature. Seen from 
this ‘classical’ standpoint, our familiar Western World undergoes a 
metamorphosis that is startling but instructive. 

"The only way of appraising a civilization is to measure it against at 
least one other representative of its own species. So long as a Western 
observer stays standing inside his own society's charmed circle, the 
‘Western World will appear to him to be coextensive with the World, 
and the Western Civilization to be identical with Civilization. Viewed 
from the Hellenist’s observation-peak in the different world that can 
be conjured up in a Western mind that has been educated in the Greek 
and Latin classics, the self-expatriated Westerner’s own world now 
looms less large and looks less grand. Its appearance on the scene 
strikes him as being, at best, an epilogue that makes an anti-climax. At 
worst it seems an impertinence or even an outrage. He and his Western 
forebears now appear to him as the Greeks’ and Romans’ diadochi and 

epigoni. Can we disown our descent from the barbarians who slnk in 

hyaenas to feast on the dead giant's carrion corpse? So can our 
vaunted Western Civilization be anything better than a vain repetition 
[x4 (The. ETT Scholar, i. bh. No. 3 (Summer, 1947), pp. 268-82). As T. A. 
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of the glorious Hellenic cycle? As for the transplanted Western ob- 
server's mother-tongue, this and the other languages of the present-day 
European peoples grate on an ear that has been attuned to the music of 
Latin and Greek. In fact, the Western Civilization shrivels to dimensions 
that are, if anything, smaller than life but that, all the same, are perhaps 
nearer to life-size than the grandiose mirage that deceives the eye so 
long as it is viewing its native civilization from within, in ‘splendid 
isolation’. 

Besides making it possible for a Westerner to look at the West from 
an historical vantage-point in the past, a Greek ‘classical’ education will 
also enable him to look at it from a geographical antage-point outside 
the West’s own territorial domain. It is hardly possible to study Hel- 
lenic literature and history without becoming mentally familiar with the 
‘geographical setting in which the drama was acted; and, if a classically 
educated Westerner eventually finds an opportunity to visit the coasts 
and islands of the Aegean, he will discover, perhaps rather to his sur- 
prise, that here, beyond the bounds of his own Western World, present- 
day human affairs can be no less interesting or less instructive than those 
famous long-since-past affairs that have drawn him hither so far away 
from home. In the he will encounter, not only the physical 
remains of the defunct Hellenic Civilization, but living human partici- 
pants in two other civilizations, the Byzantine and the Islamic, which are 
still going concerns and which, like the Hellenic Civilization, are distinct 
and separate representatives of this species of society from the civiliza- 
tion in which the visitor himself has been brought up. It is true that the 
Western Civilization has been impinging on the Byzantine and on the 
Islamic since the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries respectively. 
Yet, under the surface, both still retain their original distinctive 
characters, and the participants in each of them look at the present-day 
worl, including the Wet, from a non-Western point of view. 

Travelling in Greece in 1911-12 for pose of increasing m; 
knowledge snd understanding of te Hellenic Civilization by gaining & 
first-hand acquaintance with what was once its homeland, I received 
my first lessons on the subject of contemporary international politics, and 
received them from instructors who did not look at the contemporary 
world from a Western point of view. In speculating about the date at 
which the coming war between the Western Powers was going to break 
out, Greek peasants in 1912 were not concerned about the fortunes of 
the’ prospective Western belligerents, What interested them, and in- 
terested them intensely, was the bearing of this eagerly expected civil 
war in the West upon the prospect, for Greece, of acquiring Macedonia. 
For them the paramount interest in international politics was whether 
there was to be a fulfilment of Greek national aspirations. The question 
of the destiny of the Western World was, for them, incidental and sub- 
ordinate to Greek interests. Thus, on Greek soil in the last stage of my 
classical education, I learnt, unexpectedly, a double lesson about the 
contemporary world in which I myself was living. I learnt that there 
‘was such a thing as international politics (a subject about which I had 
heard little or nothing at Oxford in the years 1907-11); and I learnt 
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simultaneously to look at this newly discovered province of human 
affairs from a non-Western standpoint. These two lessons, together, 
educated me for a subsequent professional career in this field of study, 
and their value for me has proved inexhaustible. Listening in 1957 
to discussions in Arab countries about the bearing on Arab national 
aspirations of ‘the Cold War’ between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, I remembered those discussions in Greek villages to which I had 
once listened, now nearly half a century back; and Í realized that the 
Arabs were as indifferent to the destinies of Russia and the West today as 
the Greeks had been on the eve of the First World War. 

"These would seem to be ways in which a classical education can be 
valuable to a student of human affairs. It can help, in some measure, to 
correct the distorting effects, on his vision, of the relativity of his point 
of view to his own cultural milieu. Of course, it is beyond the power of 
even the most thorough-going ‘classical’ education to prise the recipient 
of it right out of his native setting and replant him in an artificially 
acquired one; and, even if the process of transplantation could be 
carried through completely, the changeling would not have got rid of 
the human mind’s inescapable handicap. He would now find himself 
under the sway of his relativity to his new cultural milieu. A change of 
cultural milieu cannot exorcise the relativity to which an observer, 
everywhere and at all times, will find himself subject. 

Actually, the half-and-half position of straddling between two worlds 
—his native world and his acquired ‘classical’ one—gives the classically 
"educated observer what is, perhaps, the most favourable opportunity 
possible for overcoming the limitations set by relativity to some degree.* 
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"This is a valuable advantage; for the achievement of at least a minimum 
measure of detachment from the toils of relativity is, I am convinced, 
a necessary condition for making any serious study of human affairs 
for any purpose. But, besides having this general utility, a classical 
‘education puts in one's hands an excellent tool for the particular pur- 
pose of trying to make a comparative study of civilizations; and this is 
the first step, and a big one, towards arriving at a comprehensive mor- 
phology of human affairs. Since, for Westerners, ‘the classics’ means 
the Greek and Latin literature that was one of the expressions of the 
Hellenic culture, the Hellenic Civilization is the obvious ‘jumping-off 
ground’ for a Western inquirer who has a comparative study of civiliza- 
tions in view; and it is no accident that it has been put to this use by one 
after another of the Western explorers in this field, beginning, now more 
than two hundred years ago, with the pioneer Giambattista Vico, the 
most original and imaginative of any so far. 

‘An acquaintance with the culture and history of the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion is a promising tool in a Westerner’s hands if he is trying to make a 
comparative study of civilizations, for the same reason that it is a pro- 
mising one if he is trying to counteract the relativity of his outlook and 
standarda to his native Western cultural milieu. In both mental opera- 
tions the illuminating procedure is the drawing of a comparison between 
societies that seem to be distinct and different in character and ‘style? 
from each other, yet, at the same time, seem to be representatives of one 
and the same species. As an instrument for study, the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion has a second point in its favour besides the primary point of not 
being the Western student's native society. Unlike the Western Civiliza- 
tion the Hellenic is no longer in existence. So the whole of its history is 
known to us, more or less, from beginning to end; and, if itis a drama, 
and if this drama has a plot, we shall not be debarred from unravelling 
the plot by being unable to witness the performance of the closing acts. 
In our interpretation we may, of course, go astray; there will probably 
be more int tions than one in the field, and judgements between 
them are unlikely to be definitive. But at any rate the whole story is on 
record, for us to make of it what we can. By contrast, the drama of the 
‘Western Civilization is still being played. We do not know what ending 
itis going to have. We do not even know that it is going to come to an 
end, if I am right in my contention? that, unlike organisms, institutions 
have no inexorable maximum span of duration. Nor do we know how 
the acts of this Western drama that have already been played by our 
time will look, in retrospect, to Western and non-Western eyes at suc- 
cessive dates in the future. In fact, there are so many open questions 
charitable Indian religions and philosophis, came from ‘the Orient’ in the ordinary 
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about a specimen that is incomplete that its usefulness for purposes of 
study is restricted. The com; ence of the Helenie specimen of the 
specie ‘civilizations’ ie one of this spocimen’a most valuable properties. 

Tts value can be measured by the importance of the contribution to an 
undertanding of buman afr that Vico was able to make by using the 
Hellenic Civilization as his key. It is true that he was a man of genius. 
Still, he had a knowledge of only two civilizations at his command, hi 
own and the Hellenic, and, of these two, one, his own, was an incom- 
plete specimen, as we have just noticed. Yet, by comparing this with 
the Hellenic, he succeeded in bringing to light the cycle rhythm in the 
course of history in the Age of the Civilizations. One may not accept the 
thesis that this cyclic movement is the whole movement, One may hold, 
as I hold in company with many other inquirers, that the cyclic move- 
ment does not account for all the phenomena. But it would be hard to 
demonstrate that, short of accounting for everything, it is not at least a 
very important element in human elis And e comparison between 
two terms, one of which was the history of the Hellenic Civilization, was 
the operation by which Vico arrived at his illuminating results. 

Since Vico's time the number of the specimens at the disposal of a 
Weaterner for making « comparative study of civilizations bas been 
considerably increased —parly through progres in Western knowledge 

igh 


of the cultures tories of the surviving non-Western civilizations, 
and partly through the wonderful achievements of Western archaeolo- 

ists in disinterring the material relics of defunct civilizations whose 
former existence had been almost or even quite forgotten. This increase 
in the quantity of relevant phenomena within a Western inguirer’s 
knowledge has raised a number of new questions. How many specimens 
of the species ‘civilizations’ have now come within the observer's field 
of vision? On what criterion are we to establish which of these newly 
discovered entities is entitled to rank as a civilization? On what criterion, 
again, are we to demarcate them from each other? If a Western inquirer 
is exercised by these questions, his knowledge of the Hellenic Civilization 
places in his hand an exploratory—or, in the logicians’ language, 
'heuristic!—tool. He can take the Hellenic Civilization as a provisional 
‘model’ of what a complete specimen of the species ‘civilizations’ might 
be expected to be. Since the species is 2 hypotieeal construction based 
on the observation that the Hellenic and the Western Society exhibit 
an impressive number of common features, it follows, ex hypothesi, that 
any other society that resembles one or other or both of these proto- 
types, to the extent, more or less, of their resemblance to each other, 
can be recognized as being an additional specimen, and, in consequence, 
also an additional indication of the usefulness of the exploratory hypo- 

is. 

Of course, the number of specimens identified and accredited in this 
way will not necessarily exhaust the list. The Hellenic Civilization is a 
key that will not unlock all doors, and other tools can and should be used 
as alternatives where the Hellenic tool fails to do the job. In the earlier 
volumes of this book I myself have used the Hellenic key to the utter- 
most of its capacity and, as I have now come to think, beyond it. I 
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have also to try other keys where the Hellenic key has ob- 
viously not fitted the lock. These were faults, I confess, and in Chapter 
VI of this volume I have tried to take a first step towards correcting 
them. But a method is not discredited by a practitioner’s faulty use of it. 
A ‘model’? is a most effective tool if it is used skilfully and discriminat- 
ingly; and the Hellenic Ci m, which is the model readiest to the 
hand of a Western collector of other specimens of the same species, 
has been used recently, not only by me, in the present book, but by 
Spengler before and by Bagby since. Bagby uses as his model the com- 
pleted history of the Hellenic Civilization, supplemented by the still 
continuing history of the Western;? and with this ‘heuristic’ instrument 
he identifies a pattern of the Hellenic-Western type in other civilizations. 
He finds this pattern strongly pronounced in the history of his Chinese 
and Indian civilizations,? and detects traces of it in most of the other 
civilizations* on his list of nine specimens of the species. 

The Hellenic and Western pair of specimens can also be put to the 
further use of throwing light on the nature of the relations between 
civilizations; and this is a necessary part of any comprehensive study of 
human affairs. For civilizations are not in truth the windowless Leib- 
nizian monads—each going its own way without influencing, or being 
influenced by, any of the others—that Spengler holds them to be. En- 
counters between civilizations that are contemporary with each other, 
and historical relations between civilizations of different dates, are as 
prominent and important features of human history in the Age of the 
Civilizations as the likenesses and differences between civilizations 
regarded as being so many specimens of one species. While a compara- 
tive study of the histories and ‘styles’ of civilizations can take its start 
in a comparison of the Western Civilization with the Hellenic, a study 
of the historical relations between civilizations of different dates can take 
its start in an examination of the historical relation in which the same 
two civilizations stand to each other. At the beginning of this book, I 
took the historical relation between the Western and the Hellenic 
Civilization as a ‘model’ for the historical inquiry, and the likenesses and 
differences between them as a ‘model’ for the comparative one. Looking 
back at my use of the historical "model", I now think that I made the 
same mistake with it that I made with the typological ‘model’ for com- 
parative study: I overworked it. But I still think that it is good for 
some work—good, in fact, for the important work of studying the 
historical relation between civilizations of different dates. 

‘These considerations confirm my belief that a knowledge of the 
Hellenic Civilization is a valuable tool in a Western inquirer's hands for 
exploring two of the qnl fields that have to be explored in a com- 
prehensive study of human affairs. This tool's value has, in fact, re- 
ceived. reeogridion in the practical form of employment. It has been 
employed, for instance, by three inquirers whom I have mentioned— 
‘Vico, Spengler, and Bagby—besides mye Its employment by Vico 
and by me might not seem to have much significance if it had not also 

1 See urbs lucid defion of a model in Culture and Hir, pp. 200-1 
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been employed by the other two. Vico and I both had the same fifteenth- 
century Italian classical education, and our use of the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion, up to the hilt, might be dismissed with the cutting remark that this 
was, after all, the only tool that these two poor creatures had." But this 
is not true of either Spengler or Bagby. Neither of these two inquirers, 
I believe, was brought up almost exclusively on the Greek and Latin 
classics, as Vico and I were. Spengler was a mathematician; Bagby puts 
his trust in anthropology. All the same, they, too, have both made use 
of the Hellenic Civilization, and, more than that, have used it, as Vico 
and I have, as their key-tool. That must surely mean that it is a tool of 
obvious value, and this, again, must mean that a classical education is 
something worth having. 


(ii) Unfortunate Effects 


(a) Effects om my Writing of English 

I have, I hope, now convincingly made my point that a classical 
‘education has much to be said for it, and this both in general and for the 
particular purpose of trying to make a comprehensive study of human 
affairs. Since, however, this happens to be the kind of education that I 
myself have received, I must not blow its trumpet without also dwelling 
on some of the unfortunate effects that it has had for me. I am aware of 
these unfortunate effects—partly thanks tomy critics’ strictures on them. 
‘These reflect, of course, on me, and not on the classical kind of educa- 
tion; for many people have been drilled in this as thoroughly as I have 
been without taking the harm from it that I have taken. 

For example, I have allowed my classical education in the Greek and 
Latin languages to have an unfortunate effect on the style in which I 
write my English mother-tongue. I often fall into writing English 
clumsily. A number of critics have castigated this in sharper words,? 
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and one of them, Sir Ernest Barker, has also given the correct diagnosis 
of the malady. He traces it to the effects of my classical education. 
Iwrite English, he justly says, in a Ciceronian style, as if it were a foreign 
language. The stuf calls for a literary surgeon’s knife to "break up and 
rewrite the long rolling cryptic sentences’ and cut out ‘the ornate 
alias"! to chasten the metaphors, to prune the analogies.* The reviewer 
in The Oxford Me wittily remarks that I have ‘never felt obliged 
to use one word if two would do'. The writer in The Times Literary 
t who kindly credits me with a ‘mastery over words’ ex- 
“in a clear prose of the most pliable steel', also justly debits me 
with ‘another style . . . encumbered by its own wealth, like a man who 
loads himself with souvenirs from every resort he ever visited’. 


“There are times [this writer finds] when the long sentences— 
adjective and adverb inserted, all loopholes stopped up, and nothing left 
to the imagination—would clog the mind even if they were not further 
burdened with cumbrous Latinisations.’ 


Barker points out that this ticular unfortunate result of a classical 
education is not universal and is therefore not inevitable. He cites his 
own case as an instance. He has had the same classical education that I 
have had, without succumbing to this malady; and this is true. If one’s 
automatic reaction to an in is excessive, that is one's own look- 
out. If one's error is only partly involuntary, and is partly the result of 
an irrational prejudice, one is still more to blame. But the question of 
culpability is beside the point. ‘The point is that language is not a 
private plaything. It is a means of communication or nothing. A writer 
must write in the language that is current among the public that he 
wishes to reach; and, in writing this language, he must follow the usual 
practice of his and his readers’ day. He writes in order to be read, and, 
in his encounter with his reader, the reader has the last word. At any 
moment the reader can stop reading if he wishes, but the writer can 
never stop wishing to have readers. If he were to become indifferent 
to his book's being read, this would make nonsense of his whole activity, 
and he would have done better if he had never put pen to paper. So, if 
he falls into writing in a style which is alien to the genius of his linguistic 
medium, or which, short of that, is noticeably discordant with ordinary 
current usage, he stands to lose more by his personal peculiarity than 
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his reader does. The reader who finds his style difficult, or just irritating, 
has an easy remedy. He can put the book down and pick up another 
written in a more congenial style by a different author. But the price 
that the irritating author may have to pay for having indulged his 
literary eccentricity is to frustrate himself by defeating his own pur- 
poses. He will certainly reduce the number of his readers. 

Here is an effect of a classical education that has been an unfortunate 
one for me. My Latinizing way of writing English is not, of course, 
deliberate. It is the unintended result of many hours spent, at an im- 
pressionable age, on writing Latin prose. But, as far as I have become 
Conscious of this fault, I have, I think, been partly inhibited from correct- 
ing it by a distaste for the vernacular languages of the Western World 
which is also the result of a classical education. This is partly a classical 
scholars irrational prejudice. I have been educated into seeing in 
French a vulgar deformation of Latin, and in English a barbarous 
substitute for it. But I also have a rational ground for finding these 
Western vernaculars inferior to Latin and Attic Greek, and also to Pre- 
Atatürk Ottoman Turkish (of which I have a smattering) 

‘The grammar and the syntax of these three languages work together 
ox oni to allow, but io demand, s sla that Ives tho scat ia no 
doubt about the logical connexion between the words and phrases in 
which the writer is addressing him. A writer employing such logical 
linguistic media as these can and should bring out clearly the distinction 
between subordinate clauses and the main clause on which they logically 
depend. And, if it is Latin or Attic Greek that he is writing, he also can 
and should link sentence to sentence by conjunctions expressing precise 
and finely differentiated logical relations. If one has been brought up on 
languages of this kind, and on the highly articulated structural style 
that comes natural to him when he writes in them, he will feel that the 
Western vernaculars, and the style in which, nowadays, they are usuall 
‘written, are inferior inasmuch es they throw upon the reader the wor 
of establishing the logical relations that it is the writer's business to 
indicate. And it is true that the natural style in these languages, in con- 
trast to Attic Greek and Latin, is an uncoordinated series of short 
indicative sentences, linked together, if at all, by conjunctions with only 
vague and ambiguous logical connotations. It is also true, however, that 
this staccato style is not just a symptom of degeneracy and perversity. 
Tt, too, has its reason. Its first objective is simplicity, and it achieves this 
at the price of sacrificing logical clarity. The classically educated reader 
and writer are apt to overlook this valuable virtue of the loose-jointed 
vernacular style's obvious defects. On the other hand, a master of the 
vernacular style finds the integrated classical style clumsy even when 
the medium is an integrated language, and he finds it grotesque when 
a contemporary employs it, as I have done, in writing one of the current 
vernaculars. 

Considering how much of the literature of the Western Civilization 
was written in Latin down to the fifteenth century, it is not surprising 
hat the early modern writers in the vernaculara should have continued 
to employ the classical style, inappropriate though this was to their new 
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linguistic medium. But the impossibility of writing English satisfac- 
tory in this style has been demonstrated, once for all, by the contrast 
between Milton's magnificent failure as a writer of prose and Dryden's 
adroit success. Dryden was not gifted with Milton's genius, but he had 
the sense to realize what could and could not be done with the English 
language, and to adapt his own style to the medium in which he and 
Milton both had to work. Subsequent writers of English have no excuse 
fornot heeding this warning example. Where Milton failed, how can they 
expect to succeed? We have to take our linguistic medium as we find it. 
To apply the point ad hominem, the accident of my birthplace and cul- 

icu has given me the English language for my mother tongue; 
mnie my good fortune that this language, have never had 
to learn arüfcally, happens to be today the mother-tongue of many 
nations besides my own, and also to be a lingua franca of almost world- 
wide currency. So I must write in English, and therefore should try to 
write it in the style that is demanded by the language's genius and is 
prescribed by current usage. 

I have found this difficult because I have had a classical education 
in Greek and Latin. Having been educated in this way, I should feel 
more at home if Greek and Latin were the media of communication 
between me and my public. It is a reflection on a classical education, as 
well as on one particular recipient of it, that it should have educated me 
into putting myself out of tune with my mother-tongue and, in con- 
quinos, lan, to some extent, with the publie among whom T hope t» 
find readers. 


(5) Effects on the Range of my Knowledge 
Ina criticism of me for my treatment of Judaism, Berkovitz remarks 
that ‘the friendliest thing one may say about him is that he is an ignora- 
mus’. This may be friendly, but unfortunately it is not ilh 
because a state of general ignorance is not particularly distinctive either 
of me or of anyone cle in the present-day world. Here and now, in fact, 
everybody isan ignoramus fhis personal ange of knowledge is measured 
against the total pool of knowledge on which he could draw if he had 
the capacity.*The pertinent question is how far his particular educational 
‘equipment falls shor of what is required for the particular enterprise on 
he is engaged. Ad hominem the question is how far my own. 
equipment falls short of what is required for trying to make a compre- 
hensive study of the morphology of human affairs.? It goes without 
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saying, of course, that, if the study is to be com; ive, it must be 
panoramic, not microscopic, in its mental scale. A comprehensive study 
of the morphology of human affairs in detail has come, for the reasons 
considered in Chapter IV, to be an enterprise quite beyond the powers 
of any individual mind today. Nothing short of a third word war 
Sought with atomic weapons could conceivably reduce our present vast 
‘common store of knowledge to the manageable proportions that would 
make relative omniscience possible, once again, for some future Bede 
or Alcuin in a re-barl Post-Western World. 

Looking, from this point of view, at my own range of knowledge, I 
am ruefully aware that my classical education has left me almost 
entirely ignorant of modern Western discoveries, from the seventeenth 
century onwards, in the fields of mathematics and physical science. 
This is indeed a big blank. Yet I do not think that my education, in 
leaving this great gap in my knowledge, has thereby crippled me for 
attempting my particular enterprise. It is true that this personal ignor- 
ance about some of the characteristic achievements of the Western 
Civilization in its modern age is a serious handicap to an understanding 
of the Western Society’s modern genius." But, after all, the Western 
Civilization i» only one of a number of specimens of the species of 
society that it represents; and, as we have seen,? it is an imperfect 

ecimen in the sense that its history is still unfinished. At a pinch, 
therefore, we could dispense with this Western specimen in making a 
comparative study of civilizations. At any rate, an ignorance of even an 
important aspect of the Western Civilization is not fatal for inquiring 
into the morphology of the civilizations as a class. The intellectu 
equipment that is indispensable for this enterprise is a knowledge of at 
least the salient features of as many as possible of the known civilizations 
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that have already run their course. This is the province of knowledge on 
which I have concentrated my efforts since the end of my formal 
education in the Greek and Latin languages and literature. 

"This formal education, which I was given intensively over a period of 
fifteen years, has equipped me with a certain knowledge and under- 
standing of one civilization, the Hellenic. It has also set me a standard 
to aim at in trying, under my own steam, to continue my education and 
to extend its range during these last fifty years.’ In a busy working 
life, in which the frst call on one’s energies is the need to earn a living 
for one’s family and for oneself, the governing factor in one’s course of 
adult self-education is one’s choice of priorities in laying out the use of a 
limited amount of spare working-time. The choice that one makes is not, 
of course, entirely planned and deliberate. It is partly determined by 
intellectu 


in interests and preferences for which one can give no rational 
explanation. As far, however, as I have worked on a deliberate plan, I 
have given priority to trying to learn as much as possible about as mam 
as possible of the other societies, living or ‘dead’, of the species of whic! 
the Hellenic Society has been the prototype for me. 

A study of the Hellenic Civilization leads one on, of itself, as I have 
noticed in this chapter already; to a study of two living civilizations, 
the Byzantine and the Islamic. A knowledge of Attic Greek, in the form 
in which it became the lingua franca (koiné) of the whole Hellenic World, 
makes accessible the medieval Byzantine literature in this language, and 
also makes it easy to pick up a knowledge of Modern Greek in its 
colloquial form and, still more, in its rather artificial literary one. As for 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, it has been my ambition, from an early 
age, to make as much at home in these three leading languages 
of the Islamic World as I am in Attic Greek and in Latin. But I have 
not found time to achieve this ambition so far; and, in this book, I have 
had to deal with the Islamic Civilization as best I could with only a 
smattering of Arabic and Ottoman Turkish and not even that minimum 
acquaintance with Modern Persian. Of these three languages, I have 
given the lowest priority to Persian for the same reason that has made 
me try to learn something about the Byzantine Civilization in Russia 
without having learnt Russian, and something about the civilizations of 
India without having learnt Sanskrit. Persian, Russian, and Sanskrit 
are languages of the Indo-European family to which Greek, Latin, 
English, and nearly all the living vernaculars of the Western’ World, 
besides English, belong. So, for a classically educated Englishman, the 
GAN Holcombe noes (in The American Patil Since Resins, vol. is No. 
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acquisition of yet another Indo-European language does not hold any 
great promise of widening his linguistic horizon. By contrast, even the 
slight acquaintance with Arabicand Turkish that I have gained has been, 
for me, an invaluable aset because it has given me a glimpse of two 
non-Indo-European linguistic worlds, the Semitic and the Ural-Altaic, 
in which the structure of the languages, and to some extent also the. 
psychology that this structure reflects, are different from anything within 


the experience of someone whose mother-tongue is an Indo-E\ 
one and who has not broken out of the wide bounds of the Indo- 
European family. 


‘Thanks to the marvellous work done by Western archaeologists in 
Egypt, South-West Asia, and the Aegean since the French invasion of 
Egypt in A.D. 1798, a knowledge of the Hellenic Civilization now leads, 
not only forwards in time to a study of the Byzantine and Islamic 
civilizations, but also backwards to a rediscovery of temporarily for- 

ten civilizations in the Hellenic Civilization's historical und. 

he Minoan-Helladic-Mycenaean Civilization in the Aegean, which is 
the Hellenic Civilization's direct predecessor, has been rediscovered 
almost within my lifetime. The most recent outstanding achievement in 
this exciting series—Ventris's decipherment of the Minoan linear 
script^B and demonstration that the language conveyed in it is Gresk— 
was made in 1952. This resurrection of the Pre-Hellenic past in the 
Hellenic Civilization’s homeland is bound to be enthralling for a con- 
temporary Hellenist, especially if he is interested in the Hellenic 
Civilization as being a prototype of one kind of society, and is on the 
look-out for other representatives of this. He is also bound to be in- 
terested in the Minoan-Helladic-Mycenaean Civilization’s older, and 
earlier rediscovered, contemporaries in Egypt and ‘Iraq (labelled 
"Egyptiac' and ‘Sumero-Akkadian’ in my revised list of zations, 
and its younger contemporary in Anatolia (the ‘Hittite’ Civilization). 
In 1911-12 I was in Greece for ten months as a student of the British 
School at Athens. It is true that I spent all my time during that stay in 
walking about the country. I have never taken part in an archaeological 
excavation or learnt, by practising it, the archaeologist's swiftly develop- 
ing technique. I have not mastered any of the temporarily forgotten 
scripts, languages, and literatures that the archaeologists have redis- 
covered and deciphered.! But, at second-hand, I have been an eager 
student of the additions that the archaeologists have made to our fund 
of knowledge. In pursuing civilizations backward in time beyond the 
point at which literary records begin, an inquirer ascends a trail that has 
been blazed for him by the archaeologists, and by them alone, in the 
huge dark forest of oblivion. An archaeologically uninstructed explorer of 
the comparative study of civilizations could not do without the precious 
additional specimens that the archaeologists have added to his collection. 


+ Eduard Meyer was perhaps the last historian who was able, at east in some measure, 
to deal at frst hand with original texts in Ancient Egyptian and in Akkadian, ae well as 
ip Greek and Late, Meyer! C nid intellectual fent is possible, but 

we found it beyond my 

"Bagby truly says that the distinction between history and archaeology ‘is 
‘one of technique rather than subject-matter; the historian digs inthe archives and the. 
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My own feeling towards the archaeologists is one of gratitude as well as 
admiration. 

‘The conventional single-track diagram of history makes it all lead up 
to the observer's own time and place, and the Western variant of this 
scheme arrives at its own self-centred goal by making a succession of 
arbitrary side-stepe in a westward direction: from “Iraq and Egypt to 
the Aegean; from the Aegean to Italy; from Italy to Transalpine Western 
Europe; and thence to the Americas in the Post-Columbian Age. A 
‘Western explorer of the comparative study of civilizations has therefore 
to ean over eastwards in order to correct his own society's westward 
enchant. If he fails to make this readjustment of the conventional 

'estern stance, he will be turning a blind eye to one half of the Oikou- 
mené; and this wilful blindness will halve, for him, the number of the 
tions that should have been within his ken, Since the rise of the 
tions of the earliest generation, some five thousand years ago, in 
the waist of the Old World, where the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf of 
the Indian Ocean all but touch the Mediterranean inlet of the Atlantic, 
civilization has fanned out symmetrically in both directions, eastward as 
well as westward. I have therefore made an effort to gain some foothold 
in the history and archaeology of the eastern wing of the Oikoumené: 
that is, India, Eastern Asia, and Pre-Columbian Nuclear America, east 
of the Pacifi. In this area 1 ave deliberately neglected Sanskrit, have 
looked longingly at Pali (the vehicle of the Hinayana Buddhist scrip- 
tures), and have not dared to dream of memorizing Chinese characters. 
And in this area, too, Ihave been greatly beholden to the archaeologists, 
as far as an amateur can profit by their work. Here, again, within my 
own lifetime, they have lengthened the range of our vision of the past in 
India and in China by disinterring relies of the Indus Culture and tbe 
Shang Culture. As for the civilizations of the Andes and Middle 
America, with their satellites in what are now Colombia, Northern 
Chile, North-Western Argentina, and the south-western and south- 
castcental sections of the United States, ee indebted to the 

ists for le of our knowledge, except for Spanish 
records of the phases during and immediately preceding the Spanish 
nquest. 

‘The two major Pre-Columbian civilizations in the Americas are, of 
course, particularly valuable for a comparative study of civilizations 
because of their separateness from the civilizations of the Old World, 
Whatever may be the final verdict on the alleged Pre-Columbian con- 
tacts, made perhaps from both directions, between the civilizations of the 


archaeologist in the soil, but both are concerned with what happened to large groups of 


Jogical journals are, naturally, to be found in annexes in which I deal in detail with 
ticular topics. Tf Stone had looked at the Annex on the Achaemenian in vi, 
fBe-tho, or at the piece on chronology in x. Grats, he would have fund that here T 
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two hemispheres, it seems already to be established that these contacts 
were not factors of first-class importance in the history of either group. 
In essentials each of the two groups went through the processes of 
genesis, growth, breakdown, and disintegration independently of the 


I have also tried to learn something about the Nomadic Civilization, 
which has lived in 2 symbiosis with the sedentary civilizations of the 
Old World from its rise, early in the second millennium B.C., down to 
its virtual suppression within the last two centuries. My main efort in 
my course of self-education has, in fact, been put into a study of Man's 
attempts, within the last 5,000 years, to rise above the level of pre- 
civilizational culture. Besides trying to make 2 panoramic study of as 
many specimens of the species ‘civilization’ as I could identify and 
handle, I have tried to do the same with the philosophies and the 
“higher religions? that have made their aj ce in and since the last 
millennium B.C., during the time when the civilizations of the second 
generation were disintegrating. This may read like a recital of efforts to 
extend my knowledge over a range that would be more or less comme: 
surate with the enterprise on which I have embarked. But, for me, it is 
a reminder of how far I have fallen short of my aim. I have not attained, 
in any non-Hellenic field, anything like the standard of knowledge and 
understanding that has been given to me in the Hellenic field by my 
old-fashioned Western ‘classical’ education. In my knowledge of the 
non-Hellenic civilizations and the higher religions there are appalling 
gaps. And my knowledge of the aeons of history before these last 5,000 
years is little better than sheer ignorance. A recital of some blank 

itches that are conspicuous to me will bring out some of my limitations. 
aere will, no doubt, be others to which T am blind but which are no 
less conspicuous to my critics. 

In my study of civilizations and higher religions I am acutely con- 
scious of three dim spots and of one general shortcoming. 

‘One of these dim spots is my neglect of the civilization in which I 
myself have been brought up. This neglect bas been partiy deliberate, 
and for this I have had three reasons. The first reason (mentioned 
alread) is that the Western Civilization is an imperfect specimen of 
its species because its history is still unfinished. Then, as far as I do 
want to know about the Western Civilization, I feel that I can imbibe 
this knowledge through my pores, since, after all, this is the cultural 
atmosphere in which 1 live and move. My classical education has not 
made me immune to my Western cultural environment. It has not been 
as effective as all that My third reason for deliberately neglecting the 
West is that the historical and sociological information about the West. 
is voluminous out of all proportion to its value for a comparative study 
of civilizations. The bull of it consists of details that, for my purpose, 
are not very significant or illuminating. If T were to plunge into this 
ocean of non-significant detail I might find myself unable to get my head 
above water again for the rest of my working life. These seem to me to 
be three rational grounds for treating the West rather cavalierly if one 

1 Sce Chapters X and XI, pp. 357-75- 
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is trying to make 2 comprehensive study of the morphology of human 
affairs. But I have also to confess to an irrational reaction to which I 
refer again at a later point in this chapter." The West's self-adulation in 
modern times—since about the end of the seventeenth century—pro- 
vokes me into depreciating the West emotionally some degrees below 
my rational appraisal of its peculiar defects and peculiar merits. 

‘A second dim spot, of which I am aware, is my neglect of Israel, 
Judah, the Jews, and Judaism. I have neglected these out of proportion 
to their true importance. Judaism is one of half-a-dozen living higher 
religions, and two of the others, Christianity and Islam, are, in origin, 
denationalized versions of it? When Jewish critics accuse me of seeing 
Judaism, not through Jewish eyes, but through those of the Christian 
Church, supplemented by Eduard Meyer’s,? I have to plead guilty to 
the charge. Though my personal religious beliefs ae, in some points 
nearer to Judaism* than they are to orthodox Christianity, it is true that 
I have tended to see Judaism throu; ian eyes in the sense that 
I have seen it, in the conventional Christian perspective, as a prelude 
to Christianity, and as one which rejected its manifest destiny when it 
repudiated the new religious insight or revelation to which it had been 
leading up.5 A Christian or Muslim gentile ought, of course, to try to 
correct his sectarian prejudice by trying to reverse his stand end to look 
at his own religion through Jewish eyes. After this deflating exercise, 
he might find himself in a condition to look at Judaism through Jewish 
eyes as a phenomenon in itself, and one that would still have had the 
supreme value that it does have, even supposing that Christianity and 

had never come into existence. 

Iam ignorant of the Rabbinical Jewish literature and of the Jewish 
philosophy that flourished in an early Islamic and a medieval Western 
cultural environment.’ I know the Pharisees, not through their own 
writings, but through the denunciations of them in the Gospels (de- 

3 SPR vhs only source on Judi are the New Test and dandi Me 
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nunciations that are echoes of a family quarrel within the bosom of the 
Jewish fraternity).4 Worst of all, I have never learnt even a smattering of 
Hebrew. Since childhood, Hebrew has left me cold, whereas I have had a 
assionate desire to learn Arabic. This partiality is evidently irrational; 
for a knowledge of either of these two Semitic languages would have 
had the same liberating effestons mind imprisoned inn do-European 
mother-tongue, and both languages alike open the door to a first-hand 
acquaintance with a great literature. A Jewish critic might jump to the 
conclusion that this coldness towards the Hebrew language was the 
effect of anti-Semitic or anti-Zionist feelings. But it dates back in me to 
a time before Zionism had become practical politics, and, though I am 
opposed to Zionism (identifying i, as T do, with Western nationalism 
and colonialism), I have never felt any inclination to be anti-Semitic.? 
‘There have always been more Jews tan Arab in my circle of friends— 
as was indeed to be expected, considering that my home has not been in 
Dar-al-Islam, and that in Christendom there is no Muslim diasporá 
‘comparable to the Jewish. So I cannot account for my acquiescence in 
this particular dim spot, but I am none the less conscious of its being 
there. 

My third dim spot in my study of civilizations is South-East Asia, 
continental and insular. This region has not been the birthplace of any 
independent civilization; but the Indian, Chinese, and Islamic civiliza- 
tions have all radiated into it and have all undergone modifications there 
as a result of the experiences of displacement and of contact with the 
indigenous cultures and with each other. The South-East Asian modifica- 
tions of the Indian and Chinese civilizations are perhaps sufficiently 
differentiated from the originals to warrant a classification of them as 
separate civilizations of the satellite kind.* I am only now beginning to 
enter this South-East Asian field. Except for having made the sea- 
passage through the Straits of Malacca in 1929, I did not find an oppor- 
‘tunity of visiting either Indonesia or continental South-East Asia till 
1936. As a matter of fact it might have been difficult to obtain anything 

a true picture of South-East Asian history and culture at an earlier 
date than now; for South-East Asia, like Nuclear America, is an area in 
which the progress of archaeological discovery has only lately reached 
a point at which the picture revealed by it is beginning to come into 
focus. 
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"The general shortcoming in my study of the civilizations is, I should 
judge, à more serious. eus d any particular dim spot. In my 
attempt to explore their morphology I have taken too little note of some 
of the threads that weave the ever- pattern of a culture, and I 
have therefore made little contribution, so far, towards helping to bring 
to light either the distinctive cultural patterns or ‘styles’ of particular 
civilizations? or the common if there is one, on which the indivi- 
dual patterns of particular cultures, and the specific pattern of each of the. 
species of culture, are so many variations. 

My first concern has been to explore the uniformities that come to 
light when one takes a synoptic view of the histories of a number of 
different civilizations: and this primary aim—abetted, no doubt, by 
unconscious and unintentional partialities in the distribution of my 
interests and values—has led me to concentrate my attention on two, 
above all, of the several provinces of human activity and experience: 
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namely, changes in social structure! and changes in religious attitude, 
‘These two topics are, of course, both important, and they lie at opposite 
extremes of the cultural gamut. Social structure is the most external 
clement in a human beings life; religion is the most intimate. The 
gamut, however, includes other notes besides these two, and the music 
of cultural life is a symphony in which all notes play some part. An eye 
for changes ins in social structure leads one to dwell on politics and war; an 
eye for religious attitude leads one to dwell on psychological 
Phenomena and spintual experiences. I have dwelt On these two 
lements in culture? perhaps out of proportion to the attention that I 


1 F. Engel-Janosi points out, in Wissenschaft und Welibild, 2. Jabrgang, Heft 4 
(October, 1949), P. 276, that my kind of ‘sociology. Other critics 
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have given to others: for instance, the fine arts," science and technology, * 
and economics. The consequent deficiency in my work can be measured 
by contrasting it with a feature of Spengler’s work that—to my mind 
and, I believe, in the judgement of most other students of him as well— 
is one of Spengler’s most brilliant achievements. 
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AD HOMINEM 
Spengler's first concern in approaching a civili 
distinctive ‘style’ or character. In this particular civilization, wh: 
dominant activity? How do the other activities relate themselves to this 
one? What is the dominant activity, and the corresponding configura- 
tion of culture, in that other civilization over there? What does the 
dominance of different activities in different cultures tell us about the 
qualitative differences between those cultures? Spengler may have been 
father less well versed in the details of history than J, for instance, may 
be. But he had the insight of genius, and his diagnoses of the distinctive 
characters of different civilizations are the field in which his genius most 
clearly displays itself." These diagnoses may stand or may fall. It is quite 
likely that some of them will be rejected by an eventual consensus of 
Spengler's successors. Spengler himself arrived at his results largely by 
intuition, and in arriving at them he challenged other inquirers, en- 
dowed with different temperaments and different mental gifts, to 
follow in his tracks and to confirm or confute his findings by methodical 
investigations. 
By good fortune, a promising method was being worked out at the 
very time when Spengler was thinking, writing, and publishing. It was 
ing worked out, not in the sociologists’ and historians’ study of the 
civilizations, but in the anthropologists’ study of the pre-civilizational 
societies. While the historians were ignoring the patterns in human 
affairs and the sociologists were poring over minute patches of them, 
the anthropologists of the “culuma school, were leacting to look at a 
culture as a whole and to trace out its ‘configurations’: Kroeber's 
felicitous word. Kroeber himself has taken a first step, and a long one, 
towards extending the application of the cultural anthropologists’ out- 
look and method from the study of pre-civilizational societies to the 
study of civilizations. Dawson is on the same road.? Bagby started to 
follow Kroeber's lead, and was proposing to make a systematic study of 
the morphology of civilizations on anthropological lines. 
‘Thus the stimulus of Spengler's gift of insight has prompted other 
inquirers to bring to bear, in Spengler's field, a scientific intellectual 
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key ever turns out to be a master-key, there will, no doubt, be some doors 
that will prove recalcitrant to this one." The anthropological method of 
studying a culture has been devised for dealing with pre-civilizational 
cultures, and in these, as we have noticed the degree of integration is 
high. In its application to societies of the species ‘civilizations’ the 
anthropological method might be less fruitful; and it might even be 
stultifying if we were to seek to apply it automatically to the unpre- 
‘cedented cultural situation that has been produced by the epiphany of 
the higher religions.? These, as we have seen, have broken away from 
the traditional association of religion with other cultural activities and 
have asserted their independence as representatives of a new species of 
society. Still, the anthropological method seems likely to produce 
valuable results for the study of the Age of the Civilizations 

this point at any rate. If it helps us to explore the cultural configurations 
of te civilizations of the first and second generations, it wil have proved 
to bea tool of great value. From now onwards I shall pick this tool up and 
try it myself. ‘Better late than never.’ 

T might have picked it up earlier, and therefore have found better 
opportunities for taking advantage of it,3 if I had paid more attention. 
than I have to the study of the pre-civilizational socicties.* My neglect of 
these is, I should guess, Momoetacins ogi one of the many deficien- 
cies in my equipment for making a study of human affairs. It is not just 
that a better acquaintance with communities in the pre-civilizational 
stage would also have made me better acquainted with the anthropolo- 
gists and with their method of work. The pre-civilizational societies 


have an intrinsic importance and value of their own,’ and this for 
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In the first place, the pre-civilizational societies represent one out of 
three species of human society—and this the oldest and by far the 
longest-lived so far. One cannot see the other two—civilizations and 
churches—in their true historical perspective unless one is able to see 
them against the background of pre-civilizational culture. In the second 
place, it is too crude a classification to distribute all societies, other than 
churches, between just two species. The line that I have drawn between 
"primitive societies’ and ‘civilizations’ is too sharp.! In the course of the 
years during which I have been writing this book the progress of 
archaeological discovery has made it more and more clear that the Old- 
World group of civilizations and the New-World group each rises, like 
a cluster of pyramids, from a platform which, itself, already stands 
above ground level. Between the civilizations of the earliest generation 
and the primitive societies in those civilizations’ historical backgroun 
there intervenes the transitional stage of culture—labelled *Neolithi 
in the Old World and ‘Formative’ in the New World—that has been 
discussed in Chapter IX of this volume. And, in the background of this 
transitional stage, there is no undifferentiated primitive phase. Behind 
the Neolithic looms the Mesolithic, behind this the Upper Palacolithi 
and the Lower Palacolithic behind that. At the earliest moment at which 
we catch our first glimpse of Man on Earth, we find him not only on the 
move but already moving at an accelerating pace. This crescendo of 
acceleration is continuing today. In our generation it is perhaps the most 
dificil and dangerous ofall the curent problems of he human race 
We cannot plot the curve of this movement, not to speak of trying to 
explain it, unless we look at it as a whole. A study of human affairs must. 
be comprehensive if itis to have any hope of becoming intelligible, and 
no study will be comprehensive if the pre-civilizational societies are left 
out of the picture. 
Nor, in this comprehensive picture, are the pre-civilizational societies 
rely part of the furniture of the past. They are still represented in the 
living contemporary world.* And here their most important representa- 
tives are not the extant pre-civilizational societies still surviving as 
separate social entities in the interstices between the civilizations. These 
have been played upon by the radiation of the civilizations ever since the 
first civilizations made their appearance some five thousand years ago. 
"This radiation has been increasing in intensity, and its disintegrating 
effects have been cumulative, Most of the surviving pre-ciriizstional 
societies are now within sight of dissolution, and the human beings who 
have participated in them are being caught in the meshes of the world- 
wide civilization that is taking shape within a Western framework. The 
‘ost important, and by far the most numerous, representatives of pre- 
civilizational culture today are the peasants who have been living their 
own lives, unassimilated, under the surface of the civilizations ever since 
these came into existence? This peasantry still accounts, today, for 
nearly three-quarters of the living generation of mankind, and they are 
qi, SEED 150-2 wich the references p. 159, in footnote 6, to ites who have made 
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still in the ‘Formative’ or ‘Neolithic’ stage in their state of mind and 
even in their way of life. This has remained substantially what it was, 
in spite of successive changes in technical equipment—from stone tools 
to stone and copper side by side, and from copper, via bronze, to iron 
and steel! It is only in our day that this hitherto Neolithiominded 
peasant majority of the human race is beginning to obtain some share in 
the amenities of the civilization whose burden it has been carrying on 
its shoulders for these last five thousand years. 

Tt may be that the peasantry, in now taking the kingdom of civiliza- 
tion by storm, is unwitingly pushing its way into a slaughterhouse 
The revolutionary possibility of bringing the benefits of civilization 
within reach of all men has been conjured up by an acceleration of the 
advance of technology at an unprecedented rate during the last 200 
years. This technological revolution has been a Western achievement, 
and it has now placed in the hands of the Western peoples and their 
accomplished Russian pupils new weapons potent enough for com- 
miting genocide. If the technocrat civilizations were to use this tremen- 
dous power for their own destruction, their exceptional progress in 
technology would be seen, in retrospect, to have been one of those 
cultural developments that make their ingenious authors unfit to survive; 
and then the Earth would be inherited, if it were still habitable, by the 
societies that had been saved from genocide by their comparative 
technological backwardness. With an eye to this possible event, it seems 
advisable that students of human affairs today should pay considerable 
attention to the most primitive societies now surviving in the most 
secluded natural fastnesses in the Southern Hemisphere. If the techno- 
crat civilizations were to eliminate themselves without making the entire 
surface of this planet uninhabitable for human beings, human history 
might be carried on, and the Earth might eventually be repopulated, by 
those remnants of primitive peoples that are now living, on sufferance, 
in the interior of Sumatra and Borneo and Australia, 

‘These are strong grounds for taking the study of pre-civilizational 
societies seriously if one is seriously concerned with the study of human 
affairs. But, behind and beyond anthropology, further fields of inquiry 
open up. There is geography in the sense of a study of Man in his 
interaction with his non-human environment, There is biology in the 
sense of a study of the physical structure and development of life. 
Beyond and behind geography and biology there is geology, bringing 
with it a perspective in which Man looks like a maggot, and life like a 
virus lately defacing the surface of a once aseptic planet. And behind 
and beyond geology there is astronomy, bringing with it another per- 
spective again—one, this time, in which our planet looks like a mote, 
and our geology like a fleeting wisp of cloud. This regress of studies 
carries the inquirer back into the past behind the genesis of Man and the 
genesis of life; yet it is as relevant to the study of human affairs as the 
Study of the pre-civilizational societies is to the study of the civilizations 
and the churches. Kroeber points out that biology, geology, and astro- 
nomy are historical, not scientific, inquires, He also abserves! that 

1 Seepp. 151-2. 2 In The Nature of Culture, pp. $4, 70,80, 123. 3 Ibid., p.73. 
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science and history differ, not in their field of inquiry, but in the nature 
of their approach, and that the historical approach can be applied to all 
phenomena of every kind. This observation is surely correct, and, at 
One stroke, it wipes out all those conventional "inter-disciplinary" 
demarcation lines that might have offered an inquirer into human affairs 
a prospect of setting some limit to hie expanding mental universe. A 
classically educated inquirer will find this levelling of traditional 
barriers formidable. I myself have been denounced, with justice, as a 
naively ignorant amateur trespasser, even in the more or less human 
province of geography.! When I have met with such a trouncing at so 
short a distance from home, how shall I dare to run the gauntlet of the 
biologists, geologists, and astronomers? 

Worse still, the would-be student of human affairs has to pursue his 
foolhardy quest right through the flaming ramparts of the physical cosmos 
into the boundless mental spaces of philosophy.? Naturally I have been 
denounced as being no better a philosopher than I am a geographer,> 
but here my classical education has left me in a better posture for self- 
defence. In 1909-11, when I was reading Literas Humaniores at Oxford, 
T got one foot in between the door-post and the door of the philosopher's 
closet; and I have just managed to keep it there since then. So this door 
cannot be slammed and bolted in my face. I can peep into the closet 
when I choose, and I have done so in this volume. 

Such glimpses are, no doubt, all to the good. At the same time this 
survey of the range of my knowl e shown how i te 
itis lor the enterprise on which Thae embarked. The book She 
education.” What is the verdict? Through the rumble of criticism, my 
car seems to catch two rather different voices. One voice is saying: 
“He has failed to achieve it. Of course he has. It cannot be done.’ The 
other voice is saying: ‘He has failed to achieve it. Of course he has. He 
has not the tools or the wits. But it can be done. I am doing it myself." 
Of the two, the conceited voice sounds less forbidding than the de- 
featist one for the prospects of progress in the pursuit of the quest for 
knowledge. Concetedneas, of course, can unintentionally defeat itself. 
It is a parasite on ability, and it may strangle it. But the defeatist attitude 
gives ability no chance at all, And the study of human affairs cannot 
advance if ability will not venture into this perilous field. 

1 See O, erat iin The Geographical Journal, 
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3- EFFECTS OF HAVING BEEN BORN IN 1889 AND IN ENGLAND 
‘Genuine concern with problems [Problematik] always springs from 
root in the life of the contemporary world and is implicated inthe play of 
‘contemporary opposing forces. It never hovers, free as air, withdrawn. 
from the World and out of touch with Reality.’* 


Anyone in any country affected by the First World War who was 
alive and grown-up at the time of its outbreak is likely to have felt that 
this was an epoch-making event. Someone who was just grown-up, and 
‘whose country was England, will have been particularly sensitive to this 
feeling. Like his elders, he could look back, with a grown-up partici- 
pant's eyes, on the life of a period that had now been abruptly and un- 
expectedly brought to an end; and, for English people, this period had 
been without any dramatic break, for almost twice as long as 
for the people of most other countries. For the English, August 1914. 
spelled the sudden end of a period of peace that they had been enjoying 
by then for all but a hundred years, since the last shot fired at the Battle 
of Waterloo, The breaches ia this English century of peace had been 
minor disturbances that had not interrupted the even tenor of England's 
life, On the other hand, in most other parts of the World there had been 
a decisive break, for good or evil, about half-way through that century's 
course, France had suffered the débâcle and the Commune in the years 
1870-1. The same years had seen the completion of the political unifica- 
tion of Italy and of Germany. For Italy this revolutionary change had 
taken twelve years (859-70) and for Germany eight (1864-71). Canada, 
too, had attained political unity in a self-governing federation in 1867. 
‘The United States’ unity had been preserved, but its internal balance 
of power had been at the same time revolutionized, in the Civil War of 
1861-5, the greatest, bloodiest, and most devastating war of any in the 
World between 1815 and 1914. In Russia a new age had opened with 
the liberation of the serf in 1861 and the accompanying reforma of other 
institutions. India had been through the shattering experience of the 
‘Mutiny of 1857, and China through the shattering experience of her 
war with Great Britain and France in 1858-60, which finally brought 
home to her a realization of her impotence in face of Western military 
power. These upheavals all round England had either left her untouched 
Or had failed to touch her to the quick. And this exemption from the 
World's common lot in the cighteensintes and seventies made the 

jock of 1914 particularly severe for her. Having been born in. 
in 1889, I E Bis shock fa fl feren, amd rac have bem acing 
my outlook and my work continuously and profoundly ever since. 

T certainly caught the Victorian Age by its tail, only to see it im- 
mediately slip out of my hands. This experience of mine is, of course, 
nothing individual or unique. [tis common to all surviving representar 
tives of my generation. All the same, it has attracted the attention of 
several of my critics. To Holcombe's eyes I display ‘a large measure of 
the attitudes and spirit of a late Victorian Englishman’.* In Toynbee, 

1 E.R J. Zahn: Toynbee und das Problem der Geschichte p. 7. 
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Kohn signals to the German public, we are back in Gladstone's world. 
‘Toynbee is ‘one of the last representatives of the Western humanistic 
culture’! In this description, Kohn carries me back, in Gladstone's 
company, to the world of Giambattista Vico and of Poggio Bracciolini, 
His placing of me is, I believe, correct, and it throws into relief the 
greatness of the break which an Englishman, brought up in this tr 
tional culture, experienced in 1914. No doubt this explains why I strike 
at least three of my contemporaries? as being out of tune with the age in 
which I have been living and working ‘ver since: the new age that 
opened at the outbreak of the Piest Wosld War, Nelson pronounces 
that ‘thought today runs in other channels’, Savelle sums up, more 
judicially, that 


new era in the intellectual and spiritual life 
hand, A Study of History may prove to be an anachronism, a book, 
essentially backward-looking, that seeks to rationalise the failures of re- 
figion into the terms of an indomitable and unquenchable fth... In this 
case the Meisterwerk must become but the most eloquent of all the voices 
of those who are still living in an age of faith that is past, who are not at 
home, and who, therefore, are not happy, in the atomic relativistic universe 
revealed by science—a universe of which they are integral parts but which 
knows them not.’ 


The impression made on these critics is noteworthy because two of 
them, atany rate, were older than I am, oea 
they themselves had been affected in the same way. Is this estrangement 
from the present an advantage or a handicap for a student of 


1 H. Kohn in Der Monat, August, 1955, p. meiden per taland 
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affairs? Bagby, perhaps ironically, puts the question whether it is 
‘beter o be a displaced Victorian or a disillusioned child of the time’. 
pate takes it for granted that I am a disillusioned Victorian besides 
Sing 2 displaced one. He suggest that a liberal humanis which hae 
lost its self-assurance is slippery ground for the building of a big 
structure. If Spate is right about this, his own plight must be much the 
Same as mine Du io he ight T do not think he is. 

Fora student of human affairs on the ‘panoramic’ scale, the experience 
of being catapulted out of the Gladstonian Age of Western history into 
the Hi ie must surely have been professionally valuable in at 
least two ways. To be even partially detached from the age into which 
one happens to have been born must liberate one's mind, at least in 
some measure, from the warping and blinding effects of its relativity to 
its immediate social milieu. In fact, a pilgrim and sojourner in the 
Hitlerian Age will have profited by his abiding memory of a Gladstonian 
childhood and early manhood. This memory will have reinforced the 
enduring effect of a classical education in giving him a modicum of 
mental detachment, and this is a priceless treasure for a student of 
human In the second place, the jolt received in August ror will 
have made it impossible, for the rest of one's life, to forget that human 
affairs are perpetually on the move; and a consciousness of this is a 
priceless treasure for anyone who is trying to study human affairs from. 
the historian’s particular angle of vision. 

Asa child I was brought up with a great-uncle whose lifetime almost 
spanned the English century of peace. He had been born in 1820, five 
years after the date of the Battle of Waterloo, and he died in 1 
five years before the date of the outbreak of the First World War. 
Externally, his lifetime was as eventful as it could well have been. It had 
seen a transformation of the material conditions of life in England and, 
to a lesser extent, in other parts of the World. My great-uncle himself 
had been born and brought up on a farm in Lincolnshire, had gone to 
sea and risen to the command of an Bast naan, and had ended his 

rking life as an official in tho newly established Meteorological Office 
in London. Yet, in spite of the external changes in his private station as 
Teas ia M cuc euronmens ry greta -uncle's life had not been 
eventful psychologically. His experience of life bad left him, I believe, 
aware Race noti T had been an historian or a sociologist, 
he would have been unlucky in his generation. And, conversely, I believe 
that I have been lucky, professionally, in mine. In August 1914 I was 
twenty-five years old, and the lesson impressed on me in that month 
has remained with me ever since. 

I have now lived through two world wars and have seen the second 
of these culminate in the invention and use of atomic weapons. We have 
since invented rockets capable of delivering far more destructive bombs 
from any point on the surface of this planet to any other point. Tt has 
es sed yes tee i ome a es to Se 
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consequence of the date at which I was born, has coloured my attitude 
towards a number of issues; and these are ivucs tat concern, mot only. 
the present age, but the whole of human history. I hate war, and at the 
same time I am fascinated by the study of it," and give a very great deal 
of attention to it. At the same time, too, I am reluctant to admit that the 
use of force has had decisive effects on the course of human history.? In 
general, I minimize the effects of material factors of all kinds, economic 
and technological* as well as military, and I magnify the effects of 
spiritual factors. In particular, I glorify suffering, and dwell on the 
creative spiritual effects that suffering has sometimes had. These 
attitudes of mine, applied to politics, have made me hostile to any 
form of nationalism at any time and place.’ In the world of my own 
day I condemn not only the Fascist Italian and Nazi German extremes 
combination ot hating war with ing onan nate ii TA ee We de 
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610 PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
of nationalism, but also British, French, and Dutch colonialism and the 
spirit that has led the United States and the Soviet Union into a competi- 
tion for world-dominion at the risk of committing genocide and making 
the surface of this planet uninhabitable. I have a passion for unity,* and 
deplore the division of the World into sovereign independent local states, 
agree that I do have these feelings and attitudes, and that I have 
them partly as a result of my reactions to the public events through 
which I happen to have lived. These two admissions do not, in them- 
selves, tell either for or against the effects that my experience has had on 
me, It may have darkened and confused my vision, or it may have made 
me see clearer than, perhaps, I might have seen if I had happened to 
live in a leas catastrophic age, The help or hindrance, for a study of 
human affairs, that I lerived from my generation's experience is 
something that cannot be judged a priori or en bloc. Each point ought 
to be considered on its merits. 

I do hate war and this for the familiar reasons that have made most 
people hate it for most of the time since this sinister institution was first 
established. War is an impersonal use of collective human force for the 
purpose of imposing the will of the rulers and people of one state on 
those of another, Its impossible to make war without having a political 
organization and an economic surplus; so war can hardly be older than 
civilization. In any case, since the rise of civilization, war has been one 
of its two chief scandals and scourges—the other being the system of 
social and economic inequality and injustice which expresses itself in 
class distinctions and which finds its extreme form in the institution of 
slavery. War is hateful—this is almost too trite to repeat—because it is 
wicked, because it causes suffering, and because it works havoc. The 
Brychological havoc that it works—it karma, in the language of Indian 
philosophy—is both more devastating in its effects and more difficult 
to undo than the material that it inflicts. On the evidence of 
history, war has been the immediate cause of most of the breakdowns 
and disintegrations of civilizations of which we have a record. Today, 
since the invention of atomic weapons, war has become capable of 
destroying, not only mankind’s civilizations, but mankind itself. It has 
not become, because it could not become, more wicked than it always 
has been, But it has now become not only wicked but senseless, since 
weapons have now reached a potency that will obliterate the traditional 
distinction between victors and vanquished. Atomic weapons will bring 
not only defeat but annihilation on all belligerents alike. 

‘Watkin suggests? that my consciousness of the present potentialities 
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of war may have coloured retrospectively my estimate of the actual 
effects of war in the past. 


“In this vision and probable forecast we fear he is right. But it has, we 
think, led him to an inconsistent and hesitant view of the part actually 
played by war in human civilizations. At times he distinguishes between 
justifiable and unjustifiable war, between wars which preserve a growing 
civilization from barbarians without, and anarchy within, the pale, and 
wars of militarist aggression. For example, he seems to approve of Timur 
Lenk’s (Tamburlaine’s) wars against the Mongol Nomads, and to con- 
demn only the wars waged by his mad ambition against the Persians, 
Turks, and Indians. But at other times—as, for instance, when he de- 


history—has, we think, damaged his historical picture. For itis abundantly 
clear that civilization could not have arisen and developed without the 
employment of war, however destructive its unbridled indulgence proved 


Watkin's analysis is acute; and I agree that one must try to distin- 
quish between the different purposes for which wars have been fought, 
End the different degrees of the material and spiritual devastation that 
they have inflicted. This is a necessary step towards arriving—if that is 
possible—at a more or less dispassionate and objective appreciation of 
the role of war in history. As Watkin points out, I have been feeling my 
way towards drawing distinctions of these kinds, without having suc- 
ceeded, so far, in drawing them clearly. On reconsideration, I find 
myself still holding that all wars are wrong, whatever may be their 
and their consequences. But I agree that, in the past, the 
choice between going to war and not going to war has sometimes been 
a choice between two evils. If the evil in not going to war is greater than 
the evil in going to war—and this not just for the party that is having to 
make the choice, but for society as a whole—then, I suppose, going to 
war would be morally justifiable. Yet a war that, on these grounds, 
might rank as a just’ war, according to the definition of this in Christian 
theology, would not, on that account, be a war that worked no havoc. 
A war always works havoc, even when one of the belligerents is not 
morally to blame for having started it, Moreover, itis part of the nature 
of war, once started, to get out of hand; and many belligerents who have 
made war ‘justly’ at the start have drifted into the commission of inj 
tice before the end of the story. Watkin's contention that ‘civili 
could not have arisen and developed without the employment of war’ is, 
I should say, non-proven, and is perhaps intrinsically impossible either 
to demonstrate or to refute. If it were accepted, the implications for the 
destiny of civilization would be grim. We should be confronted with the 
tragic fact that the price of civilization had been the imposition on 
mankind of a fatal load of karma; and we should have to face the tragic 
prospect that this karma—in the shape of an institution that is both 
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evil and uncontrollable—is likely, sooner or later, to destroy, not only 
civilization, but also Man its maker. 2 
In diagnosing my attitude towards war-as being ‘ambivalent’, 

critics imply, I think, that my interest in the study of war shows that, 
"while I hate it on one level of my psyche, I love it on another, If this is 
the implication, I do not admit that the diagnosis is correct. For, while 
it is true that one cannot love a thing without being interested in it, 
this does not prove the truth of the converse proposition that one cannot. 
be interested in a thing without loving it. This is, in fact, disproved by 
familiar cases. An intelligence officer, for instance, is absorbingly in- 
terested in ‘the enemy’. A surgeon or physiologist who is fighting cancer 
is absorbingly interested in cancerous growths. But in both these cases 
the feeling that inspires this interest is, not a love for one’s opponent, 
but a desire to conquer him. For me, as for most other human beings, 
war is an enemy of the human race and a cancer preying upon human 
society and destroying the most valuable elements in human culture. 
‘The first step towards conquering a dangerous enemy or keeping at bay 
a dangerous disease is to take the danger seriously. This is one of the 
elementary rules of self-defence. The most fatal of all possible reactions 
to an opponent is to try to get rid of him by ignoring his existence. This 
is, surely, childishly irrational, and, if so, any student of human affairs 
in the Age of the Civilizations up to date ought to give far more atten- 
tion to war than to all the arts of peace put together. It is an unhappy but 
undeniable truth that, during these last 5,000 years, mankind has spent. 
on war by far the greater part of the hitherto meagre surplus, over and 
above our provision for the bare necessities of life, that we have suc- 
ceeded in wresting from non-human nature, A derisorily small fraction 
of this tiny surplus ha been spent on the arts of prace and till within 
living memory, most of this fraction has been misappropriated to the 
unjust purpose of providing the amenities of civilization for a privileged 


minority. 
On those considerations I maintain that my combination of hatred 
with interest in my attitude towards war does not convict me of psycho- 


logical ‘ambivalence’ but does acquit me of trying to hide my head in 
the sands. On the other hand, I acknowle have been guilty of 
some “wishful thinking” in pushing my denial of the efficacity of the use 


of force as far as I have pushed it. If one believes, as I do, that war has 
had an important effect on the course of human affairs, inconsistent 
to maintain that the use of force has not been efficacious. On this point 
T accept two of Feibleman's dicta. ‘An event’, he says,! ‘is never actual 
without some gentleness, nor possible without some violence.’ Some 
measure of force is inherent in all organizations, and all of them are also 
ephemeral.? In other words, force is efficacious to no lesser an extent 
than the institutions in which it is an ingredient. TE force has not 
roved efficacious in the long run, this is use all known human 
Institutions have had short runs up to date measured by the age of the 
human race. I have argued, however,’ that human institutions, unlike 
human lives, have no inexorable maximum span of duration, but are 
Tor dt, p. tee * B, p» té presidida 
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capable, in principle, of lasting for an indefinite length of time when once 
they have been brought into existence. If I am right in thinking this, 
then I am bound to concede that the effects of the use of force might 
continue to make themselves felt in saecula saeculorum. 

Pares suggests! that I do not fully believe my own thesis that no 
civilization bas ever perished through the violent impact, from outs 
of some alien human force. On reconsideration, I find myself still 
unable to cite a single case of the breakdown and disintegration of a 
civilization in which I think it is certain that this was the work of some 
external agency. In all cases in which our knowledge of the course of 
events is sufficient to enable us to diagnose the causes of breakdown and 
disintegration with any assurance, I believe now, as before, that the 
verdict suggested by the evidence is one of suicide,? not one of murder. 
But I also admit that, if I left it at that, I should not have given a full or a 
completely final answer to Pares’ probing question. For one thing, the 
evidence, as I interpret it, does not only show that the civilizations that 
have come to grief have miscarried as a result of the operation of i 
ternal causes; it also shows that, atleast in the later stages of the sub- 
sequent process of disintegration, external agencies—in the shape of 
barbarians, higher religions, or alien civilizations—have sped the dis- 
integrating civilization on its course towards final dissolution or have at 
any rate administered the final coup de grâce. In the classical case of the 
two Pre-Columbian civilizations in the New World itis obvious that the 
Spanish invaders dealt these civilizations the final blow, even if this was 
only the last in a series in which the first had been self-inflicted. 

‘The Middle American and the Andean Society did, I believe, each 
break down at least four hundred years before the Spaniards arrived in 
the Americas from the other side of the Atlantic. In the history of each 
of these civilizations the ‘Classic’ phase, in which it is evident that the 
civilization was prospering and progressing, seems to have broken down 
at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian Era? 
In the Andean World this breakdown is represented, in the archaeological 
evidence, by the advent of the Tiahuanacoid horizon; in the Middle 
American World it is represented by the sack of Teotihuacán and by the 
desertion of the lowland Maya ‘ceremonial centres’ in what is now 
Northern Guatemala. In taking this evidence as an indication of a 
breakdown in my sense of the term,* I am perhaps on fairly strong 
ground, as I can appeal here, in support of my interpretation, to a 
consensus of the archaeologists working in this field. But I also have to 
admit that my concept of social and cultural breakdown is contested by 
many, perhaps by a majority, of my fellow historians, and I also have to 


1 In loe. cit, p. 267. 
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ask myself what, as far as I can guess, would have been likely to happen. 
supposing that military adventurers from the Far West of the Old 
World had succeeded in crossing the Atlantic in the generation of the 
Cid or in the generation of Tariq instead of being kept waiting until 
the generation of Cortés. If Tariq had ferried his expeditionary force 
across the straits of Dakar instead of the straits of Gibraltar, it would 
have reached Middle America and the Andean World in the eighth 
century of the Christian Era. According to either of the two present 
tentative correlations of Middle American chronology with the Christian 
Era, the invaders from the Old World would then have found the in- 
digenous civilizations of the New World still in what would have been 
their * stage’ in my terminology. Can I guarantee to Richard 
Pares that, in these circumstances, the invaders would have been re- 
ulsed? 

P'Evidently, in the light of what actually happened 400 years ater, it 
would be unwarrantable to pronounce ically that the indigenous 
civilizations of the New World would undoubtedly have held their own 
against invaders from the Old World if these had made their appearance 
before the New- World civilizations had broken down internally. I may 
be right in holding that one of the reasons for their failure to hold their 
own against the Spaniards in the sixteenth century was their own un- 
happy condition at that time, Middle America was then in the throes of 
being forcibly united by the particularly brutal and sadistic militarism 
of the Aztecs. The Andean World had just been forcibly united by the 
militarism of the Incas; and, though the Inca regime was comparatively 
benevolent, the effects of the antecedent Inca conquest, and of the 
warfare between local powers before that, had been destructive and 
exhausting. At the same time it would be arbitrary to ignore another, 
entirely different, factor which was also one of the obvious causes of the 
indigenous American civilizations’ overthrow by the sixteenth-century 
Spanish conquerors. The Aztecs were hopelessly outmatched by the 
Spaniards in military equipment. The Andean World had only recently 
entered the Bronze Age, and Middle America was still in the Neolithic 
Age, whereas even the Far West of the Old World had been in the 
Iron Age for about two thousand years by this time. If the invasion of 
the New World from the Old World across the Atlantic had taken place 
Soo years before its actual date, the magnitude of the disparity between 
the two parties in their military equipment would have been of the same 
order as it was in the sixteenth century. 

Thus the balance was tilted continuously, as well as heavily, to the 
indigenous American civilizations’ disadvantage in the military sphere. 
Might this disadvantage have been offset if the peoples of Nuclear 
America had been subjected to their ordeal of being attacked by far 
better armed invaders from the Old World at a date when the social and 
cultural situation in Nuclear America was more propitious? The pos- 
sibility that, in this case, the Andean peoples, at any rate, might have 
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held their own is suggested by the actual course of events there after 
the Spaniards’ arrival. The mass of the population submitted docilely to 
their new cooquennsy and we may guess that this was largely because 
the preceding Inca conquest and domination had conditioned them to 
submissiveness in advance. Thus the social and cultural conditions then 
prevailing in the Andean World reinforced the adverse effect of the 
Incaic armies’ military weakness in face of Old-World armaments; and 
the two adverse factors in combination told heavily in favour of the Old- 
World invaders. The Incas themselves, however, had not been affected 
by the docility in which they had successfully schooled their subjects for 
the benefit, as it turned out, of their Spanish supplanters. And a 
remnant of them had the spirit to stand up to the terrible experience of 
being suddenly and unexpectedly overthrown by invaders, out of the 
blue, equipped with overwhelmingly superior weapons. 

When they found themselves thus ousted from their established posi- 
tion as the unchallenged masters of a great empire, the survivors of the 
Incas were not cowed. They withdrew into the forest-clad tropical 
eastern slopes of the Andes; and, though they were hardly more at home 
in this montafía than the Spaniards were, they took full advantage of the 
difficulties of the terrain and managed here to keep the Spaniards at bay 
for a whole generation. Moreover, before their resistance was overcome, 
they had begun to master the use of the Spaniards’ outlandish weapons. 
And, farther afield, beyond the extreme southern and northern fringes 
of Nuclear America, one of the most effective of the Spanish weapons, 
the horse, was adopted with such success by indigenous barbarians— 
the Araucanians in Central Chile and the Plains Indians in the Rio 
Grande and Mississippi basins—that these were able to hold out 
against the cumulative pressure of conquest and colonization from the 
Old World for more than three hundred years after the date at which the 

iards had first set foot on continental American d. It is 
significant that both the Araucanians and the Plains Indians had pre- 
viously been beyond the range of the indigenous American civilizations 
and had been unaffected by their breakdown and disintegration. The 
Araucanians had resisted the Incas as successfully as they afterwards 
resisted the Incas’ Spanish successors; the Plains Indians had never 
crossed the Aztecs’ path. 

"The historical evidence does suggest that, if the Old-World invasion 
of the New World across the Atlantic had occurred at a date at which 


own history independently. 

‘Moreover, we have to take account of four now extinct Old-World 
civilizations—the Minoan, the Hittite, the Indus, and the Shang— 
whose histories, like those of the two now extinct indigenous civiliza- 
tions of the New World, have been brought to light by archaeological 
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research. In these four Old-World cases, as in the two New-World 
cases, we know that the final blow was delivered by invaders from out- 
side and that in each case it was a shattering one; but we do not know 
‘enough about the previous histories of any of the four to be able to tell 
whether or not it had suffered a previous internal ‘breakdown’ such as 
the two indigenous American civilizations seem to have suffered at the 
stage which is marked, in the archaeological record, by the ending of the 
‘Classic’ phase of their culture. In the history of the Hittite Civili 

we have the record of a great war between the two principal powers in 
the Hittite World, Khatti and Arzawa, at some date in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century B.C., and it seems possible that this war, in which 
‘Arzawa was overthrown, may have left Khatti, too, permanently 
‘weakened. There is evidence, in the record, that from that time onwards 
the Khatti Empire began to have increasing difficulty in holding its own 
against rebels at home and raiders from abroad. At the same time there 
was another drain on Khatt's resources—her long-drawn-out and 
inconclusive series of wars with Egypt over Syria—and here the source 
of weakness was a conflict with a power that was external to the Hittite 
World. In any case, the barbarian Völkerwanderung that overthrew the 
Khatti Empire and destroyed its capital city Khattušaš (Boghazqal'eh) 
round about the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C. was 
external force of sufficient magnitude to have wrecked the Hittite 
Civilization, even if this had not already wrecked itself before this final 
catastrophe overtook it. 

On reconsideration, then, I agree that force has sometimes played a 
decisive part in human affairs, and T leo agree that the force which has 
been the immediate cause of the destruction of civilizations may some- 
times have been an external force and not a domestic one. I still cannot. 
think of any case in which it can be demonstrated that the force which 
dealt a civilization its mortal wound was an external one, while I can 
think of several cases in which it is evident that the mortal wound was 
self-inflicted, and in which the stricken civilization did not become a 
Brey to external force until it vas already moribund, Cases in point are, 
T should say, the histories of the Hellenic Civilization and the two 
indigenous civilizations of the New World. At the same time I 
that ie is non-proven that a civilization hàs never been destroyed by 
blows from outside without any previous suicidal acts of its own. 

As for the charge that I have unduly depreciated the importance, in 
human affairs, of material factors of all kinds, non-military as well as 
military, I have acknowledged the justice of this already in discussi 
the unfortunate effects that a classical education has had for me. Here, 
I am afraid, my reaction to public events in my own lifetime has 
reinforced the influence of my education; and, together, they have led 
me to under-estimate the power of both matter and force over the 
course of human affairs. 

I shall uy, from now onwards, to see these two ugly but potent and 
important factors in something more like their true proportions. But 
proportions are, by their very nature, relative, and, in admitting that 

1 See p. 600, with footnotes 2 and 3. 
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matter and force count for more than I have hitherto been willing to 
allow, I am not conceding that matter has the same power as spirit, or 
force the same power as love. No doubt the mental dichotomy of 
Reality into love versus power or into spirit versus matter is a mis- 
representation; but, if the argument in the first chapter of this volume! 
is valid, the distortion of Reality that is involved in all such mental 
articulations of it is the inevitable price of human consciousness and 
thought; and, in so far as we have to distinguish spirit from matter, and 
love from force, in thinking about human affairs, I still maintain that 
spirit, and particularly the creative spiritual effect of suffering for the 
sake of love, is the distinctive and significant feature of human nature, 
‘The power of creative suffering must be evident to anyone of my age; 
for the generation into which I happen to have been born has not only 
been Hitler’s generation in the West and Stalin’s in Russia; it has also 
been Gandhi’s in India; and it can already be forecast with some confi- 
dence that Gandhi's effect on human history is going to be greater 
and more lasting than either Stalin’s or Hitler's. But a recognition of the 
truth that spiritual power speaks the last word in human affairs is not 
any one particular generation’s monopoly. It is the lesson of human 
experience at all times and places; and anyone, at any time and place, 
can learn it, not only from his personal experience, but from the stored 
tnd transmitted experience of his society’s cultural heritage. A Wes- 
terner of my age who has been brought up as a Christian or a Jew and 
has been given a classical education will have had this lesson borne in 
upon him from many quarters, in addition to his personal experience 
in his own lifetime. I myself was first made conscious of the creative 
power of suffering by the Athenian poet Aeschylus in the chorus in his 
Agamemnon in which he speculates on the nature and purpose of 
‘Reality seen in the personal form of a supreme god. I followed up the 
lesson in the Pr and then realized that, all the time, it had been 
staring me in the face in the figure of ‘the Suffering Servant’ in Deutero- 
Isaiah and in the figure of Christ in the New Testament. When I after- 
wards carried my self-education beyond the eastern bounds of the 
Syriac and Hellenic worlds, I found that Prometheus and the Suffering 
Servant and Christ had Indian count in the Buddha and in the 
bodhisattvas that had been imagined in the Buddha's likeness. If I 
wanted to describe, in epitome, the nature and the motive of a bod- 
hisattva's act of self-sacrifice, I could do it by quoting Saint Paul's 
description of Christ's act of self sacrifice in his Epistle to the Philipe 
ans. 
PT have still to reconsider the effect of the events in my lifetime on my 
political outlook. I admit that the experience of my generation has made 
me hate nationalism and deplore the division of the World into sovereign 
independent local states.* But here I do not admit that my reaction to 
See pp. B-13: 2, See pp. shox 22 P Phil i, 6-8. 
4 ig Bice af nationalism bas Deen nated by H, Baudet in, eid a Ed 
p. st. My opposition to parochialis in all i x3 
Ales tatzea of the Nisi relin of the saverign national sue ca Rim o what 
ster to be an unbalanced condemnation of modern natiomalisen in ali forms. (The 
American Political Science Review, vol. xlix, No. 4 (December, 1955), pp. 1151-4). 
x2 
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my generation's experience has led me astray. Unrestricted local 
sovereignty and intemperate local patriotism are, surely, ES 
at this moment to bring destruction on our present-day society, 
perhaps on mankind itself. These are not only obvious dangers; the 
Tino obvious anachronism in a world in which the progress of techno- 
logy has given human operations a planetary range and has at the same 
{ii armed the governzieats of loca states with genocidal weapons, But 
one did not need to wait to be born in a.D. 1889 in order to become aware 
of the war-head of destructive power that local sovereignty and local 
triotism carry with them, This has been manifest since the Sumeric 
5 n broke down as the result of a crescendo of fratricidal wars 
Between its Loc city-states, and the Sumerians brought that catastrophe 
on themselves not much less than four thousand five hundred years ago. 
A classically educated Westerner could learn the same lesson from his 
Knowledge of the history of the Hellenic Civilization; a classically 
educated Chinese could learn it from his knowledge of the history of the 
Sinic World in the age of the Contending States. When my older con- 
temporary, Sir Ernest Barker, declares, and repeats, that he believes in 
national states and in national churches, I feel that he is strangely over- 
looking or ignoring what look to me like unmistakable signs of the times. 
On the other hand, when Sir Ernest goes on to say that the pr 
in politics is a harmony between ‘national’ and "universal? I 
agree with him. Where national states have claimed absolute sovereignty 
and have demanded unqualified loyalty from their respective subjects, 
the result hitherto has, I believe, invariably been a crescendo of warfare 
that has eventually wrecked the civilization in which this anarchy has 
been tolerated. On the other hand, where local variety and autonomy 
have been completely suppressed for the benefit of a standardized 
culture and a centralized government in a unitary empire coextensive 
with the whole domain of a civilization, I believe that the social and 
cultural ences have been unfortunate in these circumstances too. 
The Roman Empire prospered under the principate, when it was 
administered as à commonwealth of stil autonomous, but no longer 
, city-states; it decayed wit of local aut an 
rds ransfonnaton of tha woeld-goveramest from an iastramentfor 
keeping the peace into an agency for the centralized bureaucratic ad- 
ministration of local as well as common affairs. The history of the Chinese 
Empire tells the same tale. The Ch'in imperial regime, which put an end 
to the intolerable anarchy of the Contending States, went, in reaction 
against this, to a hardly more tolerable opposite extreme of centraliza- 
tion and bureaucracy. In consequence it was overthrown by internal in- 
surrections within a few years of its founder's death. By contrast, the 
founder of the succeeding Han imperial regime, Liu P'ang, made a 
compromit between centralism and local autonomy on lines that were 
beequentiy followed independently by Augustus atthe other end of the 
Old World. In consequence the Chinese Empire, in the form in which 
G. Mr d i ces Rate EU See ea Cline 
T "Se Bit hse in Foner ‘ad Hion pp. hand ah 
= Pp. ror. 
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Liu P'ang refounded it, lasted thereafter, on and off, for more than 
‘twenty-one centuries. 

In the light of the success of Liu P'ang's and Augustus's policy, I 
agree with Sir Ernest Barker that a harmony between ‘national’ and 
‘universal’ is the proper objective of statesmanship. But I do not know 
whether he would agree with me in holding that, if the harmony is to be 
effective and enduring, the authority of the ‘universal’, and the loyalty 
paid to it, must be paramount. This was one of the conditions of the 
compromise that was worked out by Liu P'ang and by Augustus, and 
this was, I should say, the secret of the success of the regime inaugurated 
by each of them. A fortiori, in our world-wide society in the present 
Ator we shall not have assured the survival of the human race 
until we have established a world-government and have made the pre- 
sent national governments subordinate to it." Of course, even in an age 
of world-wide communications, local administration, in a hierarchy of 
different geographical scales, will continue to be necessary. In the world- 
wide society into which we are now moving, national units will have the 
same part to play that the states have in a federation, and the counties or 
departments in a unitary national state. National loyalties in such fields 
as literature, art, and sport can continue to enrich our common human 
life without being the menace to the human race's existence that 
national loyalties are today when we are still indulging in them in the 
fields of politics and war. But, in an age when political nationalism has 
come to be a threat to the human race's survival, our paramount loyalty 
must be transferred from our local nation to mankind as a whole. To 
commit genocide in the name of local patriotism would be senseless 
besides being criminal; for, in perpetrating the destruction of the human 
race, one would be ensuring the destruction of one’s own nation among 
the reat, In an age in which genocide has become a possibility, the only 
way of making sense of local loyalty is to subordinate it to a world-wide 
loyalty. This, and nothing short of this, will ensure the survival of each 
local nation; for this can now be ensured only by ensuring the survival of 
mankind. 
jis would be my answer to T. E. Sumberg's pertinent criticism that I have said 

bout the character of the political order that is to succeed national states if these 
prre of this sovereignty (cl Rar wl. ta, No. 3 eptember, 
ips this paragraph meets a point that has been put to me by Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers in a letter of 1st February, 1943. 

che intense cultivation of the mation state in an instinctive attempt to supiy a double 
to eet dl ova n ear eatre scope nett 
now—a machine capable of redistributing income, determining the use of land and 
Fore vty ing commoniy, the ate done can provide such machinery; but, in dat 
i Cor immer booed, nbl ih vite or 
sod to make the individual pur Gemeiner before Ligener 


The existing state machines are facts; they are incomparably the most powerful 
existing social machines, The sentiments of exiting nations are facts. They are much 
the strongest existing collective sentiments, and are rooted in the realities of historical 
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This is my belief. I believe it on the evidence as I see it; and I find 
this evidence both in the events of my own lifetime and in the previous 
Course of history as far as T know it. But 1 do not just believe this as an 
intellectual proposition; I also most eagerly hope that, in our time, 
mankind is going to take the revolutionary new de 
precedented new situation demands of us. I hope 
that, if mankind cannot now bring itself at last to live as one family, the 
penalty, in our new situation, must be genocide sooner or later. And I 
ish, with all my heart, that the human race may survive, because I 
believe that Man has been given the capacity to see God, and I believe 
that this is the summum bonum which all creation groans and 
travails. Pieter Geyl says of me! that ‘his dream is the unity of mankind 
in the love of God. Or rather, his dream is to participate in that loving 
ion and see its approach and realisation.’ I am grateful to Geyl for the 
insight with which he hus perceived what I feel, and for the sympathy 
with which he has described it, Obviously I am not the best judge of 
whether or not he is right in holding that the dream with which he 
credits me has overwhelmed my interest in particular phenomena and 
has made my thinking 'onhistorical' If this has been the price of my 
‘vision’ it has been a high one; yet, whatever the price, ‘I will not cease 
from mental strife’. 


4 EFFECTS OF BEING WHAT ONE IS 


G) Irreverence towards Pretensions to Uniqueness 
“What one is? might be expected, on first thoughts, to be the most 
easily identifiable of all things when the analyst is oneself. But it is 
notoriously difficult to disentangle ‘nature’ from ‘nurture’; and I cannot 
feel sure, in my own case, that my irreverence towards pretensions to 
‘uniqueness is wholly the product of one of Nature's dice-throws in her 
game of genes I may have inherited a tendency towards this attitude 
from unknown and perhaps remote ancestors, and I may have been led 
to develop it by influences that have been part of my informal education. 
Tam a Londoner born and bred, and have lied and worked in London 
except for two years (1913-15) during which I was a don at L 
Since early childhood I have been eonsmntiy riding in London omni- 
buses and listening with delight to the conductors’ running commentary 
n the human oondition and the mature of tho Universe. Perbspe Ihave 
caught some of my irreverence from the London bus-conductors, 
social, and physical continuity. Are not these the only bases, rudimentary though they 
re for anew advance” 
T agree that they can be invaluable bases for a new advance towards an increase in 


purpose, 
guided intercontinental missiles. with atomic war-heads, national states will produce, 
Bot welfare, but genocide, i they are allowed to remain the oniy units of social organisa. 
tion and only focuses of loyalty. In order to turn them into welfare agencies we have to 

‘of their traditional sovereignty and subordinate them, both legally and 
, to a higher authority. This world-authority would be the servant of the 
‘Mole human race, and ita fst duty would be to help the race to provide for is own 
Vo Toynbee and History, p. 361- ? Geyl, ibid, 
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perhaps some of it from the London sparrows. Anyway, whether it is 
inborn in me or has seeped into me from my life-long cockney environ- 
ment, I am conscious of the effects that it has had on my outlook. 

I am convinced that irreverence, where irreverence is due, is one of 
the cardinal virtues. Even with my qualification ‘where due’, this con- 
viction is, of course, a highly controversial one; and, without it, I my- 
self should feel that, so far from being a virtue, irreverence would be a 

ice, and a very odious one. To be a virtue, irreverence must be 
criminating: for there are other virtues, met with outside ourselves in 
our experience—above all, self-sacrifice for the sake of love—which are 
touchstones of our characters. They cry out to us to revere them; and, if 
we are irresponsive, we stand condemned. I am thinking, for example, of 
the passage in Saint Paul's Epistle to the Philippians in which he cele- 
brates the great deed of loving self-sacrifice that is the Buddha’s deed and 
the bodhisattvas' as well as Christ's. I should feel that I had committed 
a grievous sin if ever I found myself reacting irreverently towards such 
deeds as this, or towards any lesser manifestations of spiritual greatness. 
The spiritual presence in the Universe that is greater than Man mani- 
fests itself to Man in more forms than one: in the ‘myths’ in which our 
human imagination penetrates perhaps farthest into the mystery of the 
Universe, as well as in the ‘facts’ presented in the records of the past or 
experienced at first hand in the present. In the face of this spiritual 
ce in any of its manifestations, irreverence would be impious and 
despicable. But, if one reveres this elusive yet ubiquitous essence of 
spiritual Reality, one is bound to reject all pretensions to uniqueness, 
whether these are put forward in Man's name or in God's, In the face of 
such pretensions, irreverence has, I am convinced, a salutary part to 
play. It can save us from the error of falling down and worshipping 
idols. 

This sharp distinction that I make between idols and Reality, and 
between the irreverence and the reverence that are due respectively to 
each, has been overlooked, I think, by Stecchini in a critique ofa previous 
volume of the present book. 


‘An examination [Stecchi |] of Toynbee’s early writings, produced 
when he was merely a specialist in Greek history, reveals his surprising 
dislike of the characteristic values of Greek civilization. In this narrower 
context, there is laid bare the self-destructive bent of his thought: he feels 
‘ever compelled to subvert that which he avowedly stands for, The key to 
"Toynbee's animus against the Jews is in that contradiction.” 

‘What I do feel ever compelled to subvert is not ‘that which I avowedly 
stand for’; it isanything which seems to me to bean idol. And this horror 
of idolatry has been implanted in me by the heritage from Judaism in 
Christianity—a heritage that is made much of in the Protestant form of 
Christianity in which I was brought up. This Judaic iconoclasm of mine 
makes me reject, with particular vehemence, the claims to uniqueness 
that are made by the Judaic religions, Fitzsimons notes? that I ‘rebelled 

1 See p. 617. 


2 LG Steechini in Midvream, Autumn, vost, pp. Seco 
3 In The Review of Politics, vol. 19, No. 4 (October, 1957) 
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against the exclusivism and complacency of the Victorian world. . . . He 
suffers’, Fitzsimons says of me, ‘from an unwillingness to believe that 
there can be an exclusive truth. My intransigence over this issue has 
been accurately noted in a critique of my work by Berkovitz. ‘One of its 
basic principles’, he writes, ‘indicates that there is nothing unique about. 
either Judaism or Jewry, as there is nothing unique about anything else 
in human history.” 

There is, of course, an epistemological sense, examined in Chapter I, 
in which every phenomenon is unique. When the intellect has acquired 
knowledge of a phenomenon by analysing and classifying all the features, 
shared by it with other phenomena, that the intellect is able to discern, 
there always remains an unexhausted, and perhaps inexhaustible, residue 
that is provisionally unique by definition, because it is still unclassified. 
But this unknown unique residue is not in the phenomenon itself. A 
‘phenomenon is, by definition, something that is perceptible to a human 
mind. The unique residue in each phenomenon isindistinguishable from 
the Reality beyond all phenomena; and the uniqueness of Reality pre- 
cludes any phenomenon from being unique essentially and intrinsically. 
At the most, a phenomenon can be unique only momentarily and, so to 
speak, ‘operationally’: that is to say, if it is serving as a temporary vehicle 
instrument for an act of creation. To this extent only, I agree that, 
‘if history reveals a purpose, there are people who are the instruments of 
this purpose'.^ In respect of this case in which the momentary vehicles of 
creation are human souls, the distinction between provisional unique- 
ness and intrinsic uniqueness has been finely drawn by Rabbi Agus: 

"The quality of "uniqueness" is altogether legitimate in the vertical 
dimension of ideas and culture, for then the achievements of one group 
are held out as the potential possessions of all groups. But “uniqueness” 
as an innate quality of being is exclusive in character, invidious in intent, 
invariably offensive.’* 


eis the pretensions to uniqueness in the second of these two senses that. 
move me to irreverence. 

For a Westerner brought up in the Christian tradition, the Jews’ 
claim to be ‘the Chosen People’ is the classical case of a pretension to 
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uniqueness of the objectionable kind; but this is, of course, only one 
example of a common human aberration; and the aberration isa common 
one because its source is Man's besetting sin of self-centredness. I 
acknowledge, without misgiving or apology, that I tlt against preten- 
sions to uniqueness wherever I encounter them. I react against them the 
most vigorously when they are put forward on behalf of some group or 
institution with which I happen to be associated, and for which I am 
therefore partially responsible to some infinitesimal extent. In the case 
in point, for instance, I feel more concern about pretensions to unique- 
ness on behalf of Jewry, Judaism, and Christianity than I feel about the 
corresponding pretensions on behalf of Islam. I do not find Islamic pre- 
tensions any less preposterous than I find Christian or Jewish preten- 
sions. But, as my ancestral religious tradition happens to be the Christian 
one, and the Christian tradition has Jewish but not Islamic antecedents, 
1 feel more responsible when such claims are made by Christians and 
Jews than when they are made by Muslims. Similarly, as my ancestral 
Christin tradition happens to be the Protestant one, and as I have not 
become a Catholic, I feel more ible for Protestant pretensions 
than for Catholic pretensions. But I do combat pretensions to unique- 
Sess abroed as well as at home. T combat them wherever I find them. Tn 
combating them I try, however, to distinguish between the pretension 
that I reject and other features in the institution or group or individual 
on whose behalf the pretension is made. An unacceptable pretension 
may be found in company with characteristics and achievements that 
cali for love and admiration; and it is possible to love and admire some- 
somebody unreservedly without imagining that it or he or she 
irable or lovable uniquely. 
I will now illustrate my attitude by giving a short catalogue of pre- 
tensions that I reject. 

1 reject the pretension to be ‘a Chosen People’ in whatever people's 
name it is made. The Jews, ‘the British Israelites’, the British * Pis 
and Hindu Brahmans in India, the Japanese, my fellow Balliol men at 
Oxford, my fellow Teutons the German Nazis, all seem to me to have 
been chosen by no one except themselves. And, if that is the truth, it 
disposes of their claim, since every human institution, group, and in- 
dividual is unique in its own estimation. When Joshua's and Sampson's 
Israelites ask me to acknowledge their uniqueness, I retort by looking at 
them through Canaanite and tine chen, These ar her all he 

syes through which we should be seeing the Israelites today if the Books 
of the Law and the Prophets had come down to us in the version current 
in Sidon or Gath instead of our possessing them, as we do, only in the 
version current in Israel and Judah. As I see it, the mental dichotomy of 
mankind into Jews and gentiles, sheep and goats, is an illusion gener- 
ated by the universal human ie of self-centredness.* v Kipling’ 


1 Jenjth and Christian, 
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Quessioal is eloquent ad moving, but eser breeds without the law” 
is a line in it that makes me smile, for here the sensitive poet is protrud- 
ing the British Israelite’s cloven hoof. 

reject the pretension of Christianity to be a unique revelation of the 
truth about Reality and a unique means of grace and salvation.' I reject 
the Christian Church's argument that it is unique in virtue of the unique- 
ness of Christ and of His incarnation. What Jesus thought and said about 
Himself cannot, I believe, be recovered from the words written of Him 
and put into His mouth in the New Testament. But, whatever Jesus may 
or may not have believed about Himself, we have to consider whether it 
‘seems to us credible that a God who, in Christianity's Judaic vision of 
Him, is another name for love, and who is believed to have demon- 
strated His love for Man by becoming incarnate in a human being, will 
have done this self-sacrificing deed of ‘emptying Himself’ at one time 
and place and one only. 
is the more consonant with the Christian belief that God is 
love? The other Christian belief in the uniqueness of Christ's incarna- 
tion? Or the Hindu belief that Vishnu has subjected himself to more 
avatars than one and the Buddhist belief that more sentient beings 
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than one have taken the bodhisattva's tremendous vow to forgo his own 
self-liberation until he shall have shepherded all his fellow beings into 
the fold that he himself will have forborne till then to enter? Which, 
again, is the more consonant with the CI n conception of God's 
character? The Christian belief that there is only one revelation of the. 
‘truth and one road to salvation? Or the belief, common to Hinduism 
and to the Pre-Christian religions of the Hellenic World, that the heart. 
of the mystery of the Universe must be approachable by more roads than. 
one? This Christian-hearted belief was expressed, in a letter to Saint 
Ambrose, by Quintus Aurelius Sj us, the last non-Christian 
apakesman for religious liberty agatost an intolerant Christian Roman 
Government. If I am told that I cannot claim to be a Christian unless 
T take Ambrose's side against Symmachus's, I can only reply that, if so, 
I am not a Christian but a Symmachan,' or, in present-day terms, a 
Hindu? 

Talso reject the pretension of Communism to be a unique discovery of 
the truth about Reality—at least in the province of human affairs—and 
a unique means of | putting. right what is wrong with human society, par- 
ticularly in its ‘capitalise form. I am not blind to the importance of the 
social side of human life or to the shortcomings of all known social 
systems up to date. I do not know of any human society in which drastic 
social reform has not been overdue at every stage of its history. For this 
reason I do not believe that society under a Communist regime is, or is 
ever likely to be, the last word in social organization, I do not believe in 
the Jewish-Christian myth of the Millennium in its Communist version 
—the eventual ‘withering’ of the state any more than I believe in it in 
its original Jewish-Christian context. We can, and I hope shall, human- 
ize and civilize traditional methods of government and administration 
almost out of recognition; but I cannot foresee the complete elimination 
of the use of coercion in public affairs, because I cannot foresee a trans- 
formation of human nature that is going to deprive human beings of 
their freedom to do wrong and of their wish to do it on occasion. In- 
dividual human beings are the realities of human life, as I see it; and 
their problems are the fundamental human problems. Communism, it 
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seems to me, does not attempt to grapple with the problems of an in- 
dividual human , or to offer him or her the personal help that each 
of us needs for battling with the inescapable sufferings and trials that 
overtake us in the course of our individual lives. In this important 
negative point, Communism resembles Fascism, National Socialism, and 
the other Post-Christian Western ideologies in the quaera World, 
and differs from the traditional higher religions of both the Judaic and. 
the Indian group. This is, I should say, a radical defect in Communism. 
It would put Communism out of court for me even if I believed—as I 
do mot dat Communism's prescription for social reform was absolutely 
—not just relatively—right; that it was practicably attainable; and that, 
in the process of attaining it, the end justified the use of violent and 
oppressive means. Communism claims to be a prescription for some- 

ing more than just a necessary and beneficial social reform; it claims 
to provide a comprehensive. of life. I should still reject this larger 
pretension, even if I accepted the smaller one. 

A gentile Westerner bears more responsibility for Communism than 
he bears for Christianity. The Christian religion and church had taken 
their classical shape several centuries before the first shoots of the 
Western Civilization made themselves visible above ground. Com- 
munism, on the other hand, was incubated in the bosom of the modern 
Western World. Its founders, Marx and Engels, were born and brought 
up in the Rhineland, and they spent the best part of their working lives 
in England—Marx in London, reading and writing in the British 
Museum, and Engels in Manchester, managing a factory. As a West- 
erner and an. i PTS I should feel more responsible for Commun- 
ism today than I do feel, if, within my lifetime, the Russians? and the 
Chinese had not run away with it—as the sailor ran away with 'the 
bottle imp’ in Robert Louis Stevenson’s thrilling story with that title. 

I reject the pretension of the Western Civilization to be a unique 
representative of the species: the only civilization truly worthy of the 
name. When I ask my fellow Westerners what the West stands for, and 
am told, as I usually am, that it stands for justice, freedom, and human- 
ity, I ask if there is any civilization on record—not excluding those once 
represented by the Assyrians and the Aztecs—that has not also claimed 
to stand for the self-same virtues. Surely these are virtues to which all 
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human beings feel themselves constrained to pay homage, but to which 
no human beings have ever succeeded in living up. If I am asked 
whether I do not consider that the West has lived up to them, a catalogue 
of Western atrocities flashes through my mind faster than the revolutions 
of an unreeling film: the Crusades, the Spanish Inquisition, the Spanish 
conquest of Peru, the Catholic-Protestant Wars of Religion, the English 
slave-trade, plantation slavery in the Old South of the United States, 
present-day racial discrimination there and in Kenya, in Central Africa, 
and in South Africa, two world wars in one lifetime, the cold-blooded 
genocide of Jews by Nazis, the French war of repression against the 
national resistance movement in 

‘Two Jewish scholars, Talmon and Berkovitz, have analysed my 
attitude correctly. Talmon finds that my irritation at the Jews, like my 
opposition to  Europocentric presentation of history, comes from a 
sense of guilt towards the Wester colonial powers subject peoples. In. 
mmy eyes the Wests a perpetual aggressor, Face the Wests arrogance 
back to the Jewish sata ‘of a ‘Chosen People’. “And there Talmon 
agrees, ‘a distinctive Jewish ingredient at the very core of Western 
Een! Berkovits pronounces that, in my eyes, Nazi Germany's 
guilt is the West's.'His loathing of the [Nazi] "caricature" of the West’, 
Berkovitz says of me, ‘is really a form of “‘self-contempt””; and my 
hostility towards Zionism—which I associate with Nazism—is an ex- 
ternalization of this feeling. "The unbridled vehemence of 
‘Toynbee’s condemnation of Zionism is out of all proportion to the guilt 
on the Zionist side. Accusing Zionism of “Nazism” reveals the measure 
of Toynbee's condemnation of “Nazism” in his own West,” This an- 
alysis is acute, and I think there is some truth in it. On reconsideration, 
I do not find that I have changed my view of Zionism. I think that, in 
the Zionist movement, Western Jews have assimilated gentile Western 
Civilization in the most unfortunate possible form. They have assimil- 
ated the West’s nationalism? and colonialism. The seizure of the houses, 
lands, and property of the 900,000 Palestinian Arabs who are now 
refugees is on a moral level with the worst crimes and injustices com- 
mitted, during the last four or five centuries, by gentile West European 
conquerors and colonists overseas. This is still my judgement on the 
Zionist movement's record in Palestine since it first began to resort to 
violence there.* At the same time, on second thoughts, I do think it may 
be true that the vehemence of my condemnation of Zionism has been 
Zu af proportion to the magnitude of Zions gui and I also think 
that, if I have rated, the psychological explanation of this ex- 
aggeration that has by Berkovitz may be the right one. In 
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the German Nazis, as in the English 'Black-and-Tans', I see the detest- 
able dark side of the countenance of the Westem ele ization in which 
myself am an involunt icipant, and in the Jewish Zionists I see 
diacples of the Nazis. The Jews are, of couse, noè the only persecuted 
people that has reacted to persecution by doing as it has been done by; 
and, of course too, the Jews who have reacted in this tragically 
way are only one section of Jewry. Yet the spectacle of any Jews, how- 
ever few, following in the Nazis’ footsteps is enough to drive a sensitive 
gentile or Jewish spectator almost to despair. Ofall peoples in the World, 
the Jews have had the longest and the harshest experience of what it 
means to be victims of injustice and cruelty. That any Jews should inflict 
on a third party some of the very wrongs that Jews have suffered at 
‘Western hands is a portent that makes one wonder whether there may 
not be something irredeemably evil, not in Jewish human nature in 
particular, nor again just in Western human nature, but in the human 
nature common to all men. 

At this, Zionists may exclaim in protest: ‘Are our misdeeds really as 
bad as those of our gentile Western neighbours? And gentile Westerners 
may exclaim: ‘Are our misdeeds really as bad as those of the Aztecs and 
the Assyrians?” My answer to such protests would be that, in my eyes, 
a synoptic view of the histories of the civilizations gives the impression 
tha all of them were philosophically equivalent- T do not think that the 
Western Civilization’ has been below the average,? but I find no 
evidence that it has been above it, and certainly no evidence that it is 
unique in its virtues any more than in its vices. I also note, with fear and 
trembling, that the West’s record is still incomplete, and, in the Atomic 
Age into which T bave now lived, my apprehension increases as T watch 
the Recording Angel's ‘moving finger’ indefatigably going on writing. 
Talmon i» mistaken in thinking? that I have “missed a truth of awitl 
import, a mystery of tragic grandeur—the ambivalence with which the 
whole of the Western achievement is charged from the start’. 

T one rejects the Western Civilization's general pretension to unique- 
ness, one will also be critical of any pretensions to uniqueness 
that one finds this civilization. in particular provinces of its 
domain or in particular fields of its activity. 

As I myself happen to have been born and brought up an Englishman, 
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I am alive to my own countrymen's pretension to be créme de la créme. 
‘The self-same sense of superiority that all Westerners feel towards other 
human beings is felt by English Westerners towards other Westerners 
as well. In an Englishman's presence a Frenchman knows what being 
in a Frenchman's presence feels like to, let us say, an Algerian. This 
English sense of superiority is, of course, a delusion and a ridiculous 
one. I was on the point of writing that I had not succumbed to it, when 
Iwas pulled up short by a sudden misgiving. I myself am an Er 
after all, and, on this point, all Englishmen are probably incorrigible, 
however strenuously they may practise the wholesome exercise of leaning 
over backwards. 
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Fortunately I have been pushed backwards in reaction against the pull 
of modern Western nationalism in the field of formal education. One of 
the virtues of the old-fashioned ‘classical’ education was that it taught 
One to put one’s treasure in something outside the immediate here and 
now. The objective of a post-classical non-scientific education in the 
West is to soak the student’s mind in the language, literature, history, 
and manners of his own country, on the assumption that this is a valu- 
able training for citizenship in a democratic national state. At Oxford 
one day in the year 1910, when the end of my formal classical education 
Yos in sight, picked up the current syllabus of the Oxford School of 
‘Modern History to consider whether, after taking my final classical 
‘examination at the University in literis humanioribus, I should spend the 
next year at Oxford reading modern history or spend it in Greece walk- 
ing about the countryside. A bricf glance at that syllabus was decisive, 
‘The quantity of English history that was prescribed in it as obligatory 
was enough to knock me over backwards—the more so when I found 
that what was not specially English in the prescribed history course 
was still almost exclusively West European. Accustomed, as I had be- 
come by then, to roaming freely in the great open spaces of Hellenic 
history, with its vistas opening on to the still broader realms of the 
history of mankind and the history of the Universe, I felt as if I was 
being invited to put my head into a stuffy little closet that had not had an 
airing for years, 1 had been thrilled by English history at the age of four, 
when my mother had told the story to me in instalments, night by night, 
while she was putting me to bed. But my mother bad made it thrilling by 
making it do for me what Hellenic history had been doing at a later stage. 
‘The prospect of studying English history in accordance with the speci- 
fications of the Oxford syllabus was unattractive to me; so I went to 
Greece, and have been thankful, ever since, that this was the alternative 
for which I then opted. Sir Ernest Barker is right in reporting! that I do 
not know English history and do not love it. 
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He might have added that, for the same reason, I have no love for the 
barbarians. The nineteenth-century Englishman's self-esteem led him 
to extend his high estimate of himself to his Teutonic barbarian ancestors. 
J. R. Green and other English historians of his school fancied that they 
had traced back to primitive Teutonic institutions the origins of modern. 
Western democracy. This hare that the disgruntled French aristocrat de 
Gobineau had started, and that the English had then chased, was pur- 
sued more laboriously by Continental Teutonic Germanisten, till in our 
day it has been run to death by Professor Hauer under Hitler's auspices. 
‘The one unquestionable service that the Nazis have rendered to scholar- 
ship is the unintended one of making the legend of a Teutonic barbarian 
golden age untenable by making it ludicrous. 

1 have always been embarrased by this Anglo-German conspiracy 
with a French aristocrat to idealize our common barbarian ancestors. It 
has seemed to me to be just stuff and nonsense," and the feel of the 
barbarian blood in my veins has made me shudder. No wonder, for I 
have the misfortune to have a double dose of it. When the Jewish 
Prophet Ezekiel wanted to shake the com] of his fellow exiles, 
he gave them a reminder that ‘your mother was a Hittite and your father 
was a wandering Aramaean’.? The corresponding confession that I have 
to make is an even more painful one. My mother was a Mercian and my 
father was a trespassing Dane. My great-grandfather was a farmer at 
Swineshead in the Lincolnshire fens, and the name of the village com- 
memorates the historical fact that this part of Britain has been swamped 
by a Teutonic barbarian invasion not once only, but twice, since the 
withdrawal of the Roman garrison. Sveyn must have been a Danish in- 
vader who carved his hide out of land that previous Anglian invaders 
had stolen, in their time, from British subjects of the Roman Empire. 
Samuel declares that I envy the Jews? and itis true that, if it were 
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Arab, Greek, Italian, Dravidian, or Chinese one. I hope I should resist. 
the temptation if it were feasible for me to be exposed to it; for its 
attractiveness to me would do me no credit. I should be seeking the 
childish satisfaction of pulling Nordic Man's tail, and the snobbish satis- 
faction of grafting myself on to the family tree of people who came into 
the swim of civilization two or three millennia earlier than the English- 
man’s reputed progenitors, stallion Hengist and mare Horsa. 

Here Lam confessing a preference for a longer over a shorter cultural 
pedigree, but not a preference for any particular racial ‘points’ over any 
Other set (I use the word ‘points’ in the dog-fancier's sense). I reject ail 
pretensions to spiritual superiority on the score of physical race, what- 
ever may be the human breed on whose behalf these pretensions are 
being put forward. I do not know of there being any evidence for any 
correlation between physical and spiritual characteristics. The preten- 
sion is, I believe, as unscientific as it certainly is offensive." The worst 
offenders today seem to be the surviving descendants of the Sanskrit- 
speaking barbarian invaders of the domain of the Indus Culture and the 

'eutonic-speaking barbarian invaders of the domain of the Roman 
Empire. Happily, in both India and the Western World, traditional dis- 
criminatory practices are arousing feelings of guilt and shame among an 
increasing number of people in the racially privileged strata of society, 
and in India and the United States, at least, the upholders of racial dis- 
crimination are now fighting what looks as if it were going to be a losing 
battle. In Kenya some of them, to their credit, are beginning to recon- 
sider their point of view. But they are holding out defiantly in South 
‘Africa and in Central Africa; and in England—whose Teutonic-speak- 
ing inhabitants have hitherto prided themselves on being relatively free 
from racial prejudice at home, though not in India—a small immigra- 
tion of British subjects of African race has been enough to provoke ugly 
manifestations of race-feeling. At the moment at which I was writing 
these words, Notting Hill and Nottingham were in the news, side by 
side with Little Rock and Johannesberg. Race-feeling seems, indeed, to 
be a characteristic vice of the Teutonic-speaking peoples, whether their 
homes happen to be in Europe or overseas, and whether they happen to 
talk Teuton in the High Dutch, Low Dutch, or English dialect of the 

. On this issue, at any rate, Romance-apeaking Westerners and 
Muslims have a less humiliating record, 

Race-feeling is an unfortunate expression of a sense of self-impor- 
tance; and the Western peoples that have been indulging in t have been 
showing up, in this unflattering caricature, an unfortunate vein in the 
spirit of the modern West as a whole. The modern West has plumed 
itself particularly on its achievements in the fields of technology, science, 
economics, and general command over the material element in non- 
human nature. Moreover, it has persuaded the rest of mankind to adopt 
these modern Western standards—alien though they are to the tradi- 
tional standards set for civilization in most other attempts at it, including 
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the pre-modern Western one, The present Atomic Age is at the same 
time the Age of Westernization. Not only the Russians but the Asians 
and Africans are now rushing to take the kingdom of Western material- 
ism by storm; and they are regarding their success or failure in reaching 
this exotic objective as being the measure of their success or failure in 
life, This spectacle, too, moves me to irreverence; and this has provoked 
me, as I realize, into writing off these ‘boosted’ Western achievements at 
what may prove to have been a lower valuation than is their due. Of 
course, no valuation could be low enough if mankind is going to sei 
the opportunity for committing genocide that the modern West's in- 
ventions have placed in our hands. But, if we manage to restrain our- 
selves from committing this suicidal crime and folly, we shall have in 
our hands, for the first time in history, the material means of making the 
benefits of civilization accessible to all men. And, if the fruits of modern 
‘Western science and technology are eventually used for this beneficent 
purpose, our successors may yet learn to bless the modern West in 
retrospect. 

Iso reject the pretensions which are, I think, made explicitly or 
implicitly by some present-day Western scholars. Here again, Í feel mis- 
givings; for, in venturing to criticize my kind, I am implying hat Tam 
entitled to dissociate myself from them. This is obviously hazardous, 
since Tam a present day Western scholar myself, and the mote that T spy 
in the eye of some of my colleagues may therefore be a beam in my own 
eye without my being avare cf its presence there. All the same, 1 am 
going to stick out my neck, and utter two criticisms at my peril. My first 
criticism is that scholars of the school that I here have in mind are in- 
clined to put all their faith and all their works too into specialization. My 
second criticism is that they are inclined to overrate the importance of 
their own contributions to the advancement of knowledge, and to under- 
rate the importance of the heritage that they have taken over from their 
predecessors. 

On the question of specialization I do not dispute the argument that, 
ia the present-day world, tho accumulated and still fast accumulating 
stare of knowledge is so great by comparison with the capacity of one 
mind in one lifetime that specialization has become an indispensable 
intellectual tool. But being indispensable is not the same thing as being 
all-sufficient; and the target of my criticism is an apparent unwillingness 
to recognize that specialization alone is not enough to give us the know- 
ledge and understanding that we are seeking. The farther that speciali- 
zation is carried, the more of the meaning of the phenomena is left 
unplumbed in the unexplored gaps between the specialists’ deep but 
narrowly constricted borings. This method leaves critical questions not 
only unanswered but unasked. And they will remain unasked if the 
microscopic approach is not supplemented by a panoramic one. Without 
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a combination of the two, there can be no stereoscopic vision. Turning 
a blind eye to the panoramic view is not one of my own sins, I should 
guess, And some of my severest critics would, I am sure, nod assent if I 
‘aid the same thing in other words and confessed that a refusal to genera- 
lize was not one of my virtues. I shoul be happy if T felt sure that was 
also free from the second of the two sins that I have just been attributing 
to some of the other practitioners of my profession. 

In studying the work of some present-day scholars I have seen them. 
succumbing to an illusion that is not, I should say, to their credit. When 
one or other of them makes a discovery that alters by, say, two per cent. 
the picture of the phenomena that he has inherited from eminent pre- 
decessors, he is apt to get the true proportions confused, or even trans- 
posed. He vil fed, think, and write as if niney-eight per cent of the 

icture in its new look had been contributed by his own discovery, 
ing a beggarly two per cent. to his eminent predecessors’ credit. This 
is an intellectual illusion which is morally revealing, for it is the nemesis 
of a pair of moral failings—conceitedness and impiety. If the scholar had 
kept himself free from these failings he might have saved himself from 
succumbing to the illusion. If one has truly achieved a two-per-cent. 
improvement in knowledge and understanding, that is an achievement 
with which one could and should rest content. It is also an achievement 
which one could never have made at all if the ninety-eight per cent. had 
not been achieved already, thanks to the labours of predecessors in an 
endless regress. When one is standing on the shoulders of someone taller 
than oneself, it is a mistake to proclaim that one has forded the river on 
one’s own feet and that Saint Christopher s contribution to the achieve- 
ment has been a negligible one. 

This comic illusion and the serious moral failings that permit it to 
arise do not figure in the catalogue of scholars’ traditional faults. Tradi- 
tionally they have been inclined to err in the opposite direction. In the 
‘Western World, for a thousand years ending in the seventeenth century, 
the characteristic mistake made by scholars was to pay too great defer- 
ence to past authority. It was, no doubt, a bright day in the history of 
Western scholarship, science, and thought when Western minds 
to dare to think for themselves. But the light would begin to fade if 
independence of mind were to degenerate into the vain conceit of fancy- 
ing oneself to be Alpha and Omega. The most likely result of this 

ination would be a drop to Gamma Minus. This is, I fear, one of 
the dangers to which modern Western scholarship is exposing itself. 
‘The hallucination that is putting scholarship in jeopardy is the scholars 
version of the pretension to uniqueness; and that, I believe, is the arch- 
sin of the modern Western World. If I am convicted of being one of the 
offenders, I hope I shall lean over backwards, in revulsion from myself, 
till my head touches my heels. 

When I am provoked by the self-complacency of present-day scholar- 
"been nearer the mark if he had attributed it to the specialists, My view is actually the 
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ship, I find myself wanting to restart the ‘Ancients’ seventeenth- 
century battle against the ‘Moderns’.! Nevertheless, Sir Ernest Barker is 
right when he says of me? that ‘he dislikes renaissances’ and is ‘more a 
critic than a disciple’ of the Hellenic Civilization. I dislike renaissances 
because their record shows, I think, that, on balance, they have done 
more to stifle than to stimulate creativity in the societies in which they 
have been conjured up. So, in the case of the Italian renaissance of 
Hellenism, to which I myself owe so much, my head gets the better of 
my heart and sets me firmly on the side of the ‘ against the 
‘Ancients’ in their seventeenth-century settlement of accounts. As for 


self-conferred uniqueness. I then find myself 
siding with Darius against the Ionians and with Xerxes against the 
Hellenic Alliance. I call Xenophon and Alexander to witness that, when 
they came to know the Persians personaly, they were deeply impressed 
by the sterling qualities of character tht they found in them. Might i 
not, then, perhaps have been better for the Hellenes if unity and peace 
had been imposed on them by the Persians in the fifth century 
This would have spared the Hellenes those four nda half centes of 
tribulation that they brought upon themselves between the Emperor 
Darius’s generation and the Emperor Augustus's. 

1 also rebel aginst the uncritical docility with which Western Hel- 
Ienists have swallowed whole the Athenian account of Hellenic history. 
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We should surely be able to appreciate and admire Athenian literature, 
architecture, and art as they deserve without allowing the ambivalent 
Greek word als to hoax us into agreeing that what is beautiful is there- 
fore also good. In this issue between Hellene and Hellene I am on the 
anti-Athenian side. I look askance at Attica from the Bocotian side of 
Mount Cithaeron. And, when I stand on the acropolis of Athens, I can 
never forget that the money with which those incomparable buildings 
and sculptures were paid for was not the Athenians’ own and was not 
theirs to spend on Athenian public monuments. It was taken from 
contributions, intended for expenditure on common defence, which 
came out of the pockets of Athens’ ‘allies’; and the Athenians had the 
power to ‘convert’ these funds to an illegitimate use because they had 
reduced these nominal ‘allies’ to subjection by force of arms. As I mount 
from the Propylaea towards the Parthenon, the names Thasos, Naxos, 
Samos, Mytilene, Melos run through my head. And, when Hellenists 
lament the fall of Athens at the end of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian 
‘War, I recall that Athens’ antagonists and Athens’ subjects were just as 
truly Hellenes as the Athenians were, and that, for them, the demolition 

Long Walls spelled liberation for the Hellenic World from the 
yoke of ‘a tyrant city’. 

In reacting against Athens in particular and against Hellenism in 
general, I am also exercising my human right of self-defence. Consider- 
ing that my formal education has been an Hellenic one deriving from the 
renaissance of Hellenism in fifteenth-century Italy, I should be a lost 
soul if I allowed myaclf to be completely captivated by the double spell 
of Hellenism and Hellenism’s Italian renaissance. I must react against 
this if I am not to succumb to it. But, in thus fighting for my intellectual 
independence, I am at the same time showing black ingratitude. I am 
remorsefully aware that my debt to the Italian renaissance and to Hel- 
lenism is immeasurable. The only extenuating circumstance that I can 
plead is that, after I have thoroughly seen through them both, and have 
thought and written the worst about them, I find myself still loving and 
admiring them as much as ever. 

Sir Ernest also demurs! to my calling institutions? ‘slums’. I think 
they really do deserve the name, considering the contrast that they pre- 
sent, in point of moral standards, to human relations of the intimate 
Kind, Sir Ernest attended many more committee meetings in his life 
than Tever have; and I am sure that, asa committeeman, he recognized an 
experience of which I am conscious. As committeemen we accept, and 
ven propose, enormities that we would never commit as human beings. 
On committees we behave more callously, meanly, and irresponsibly 
than we behave as individuals; and, in this ugly feature, committees are 
characteristic of all institutions.? This seems an inevitable consequence 
of the nature of institutions and of their purpose. Institutions are con- 
trivances for establishing and maintaining co-operation between human 
beings beyond the range within which co-operation arises spontaneously 

T3 nd History, 
e 
3 Seep. 270. 
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from direct personal intercourse. Institutions are indispensable for 
civilization because the maximum number of human beings with which 
any one of us can be in a personal relation is small compared with the 
minimum number that must be induced or constrained to co-operate for 
technological, economic, political, and religious purposes if co-operation 
is to be on a large enough scale to produce the surplus of time and energy 
that is civilization's mainspring.* But this indispensable institutional co- 
operation inevitably has its price. By definition, institutional relations 
are impersonal relations; and, as soon as human relations become im- 
nal, they lose the principal safeguards of which personal relations 
ave the benefit within their narrow circle. So long as one is in personal 
touch with another human being, one may love him; and ‘it’s love that 
makes the World go round’. Alternatively, of course, one may hate him ; 
but, even if one does hate someone with whom one is in personal touch, 
one can never completely repudiate one's responsibility towards him, or 
completely bring oneself to treat him as if he were not human, so long 
as one’s personal contact with him continues. Domestic slaves, for 
example, have never been treated so badly as slaves on plantations, down 
mines, or in factories.* Social life on the institutional level lacks the 
saving grace that a personal relation carries with it; and in this sense 
institutions are truly slums, I should say. 

Of course slums can be cleaned or even cleared; and this is one of the 
calls to a holy life that have been made upon human nature by the 
higher religions. ‘This is the meaning, in social terms, of their gospel of 
the brotherhood of Man, All men, they proclaim, are brothers in virtue 
of a spiritual bond which, in their view, links each human soul with an 
absolute spiritual Reality. ‘The Absolute makes this bond possible by 
presenting Itself to Man in the likeness of a personality. Different 

limpses of the supreme Reality in this aspect of Its nature are caught 
from diferent angles It may be scen as a god who feels and acts ike a 
father towards the beings who owe their existence to Him as their 
creator. Or it may be seen as a being who loves His fellow beings so 
much that He sacrifices Himself for their sake. He may sacrifice Him- 
self, as Christ does in Saint Paul's paean in praise of Him, by emptying 
Himself of power and glory; or Ho may sacrifice Himself, as a bodhi- 
sattva does in a Mahayanian Buddhist’s conception, by forbearing to 
empty Himself of the pains and sorrows of sensuous life. In both con- 
ceptions the sacrifice is thought of as going to the uttermost extreme; 
and, in both, one part of its redemptive purpose is to redeem human 
beings from their institutional slum-life. 

However, Sir Ernest feels that, for describing institutions, ‘slums’ is 
too offensive a label. So, in deference to him, I herewith withdraw it, 
and substitute the innocuous label ‘public utilities’. So long as institu- 
tions are conducted as ‘public utilities’ bona fide—are conducted, that is. 
to say, impersonally and unemotionally—it would be captious to quarrel 
with them on principle, though it would also be unrealistic ever to relax 
the eternal vigilance which alone can prevent even the best regulated 
institutions from generating unintended inhuman effects. Unfortunately, 

2 This point has been made on p. 270. 2 Seep. 308, footnote a. 
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human nature is not content to be impersonal, even in spheres of life in 
which impersonalness is in place. Our irrepressible self-centredness is 
lays setking for new worlds to conquer, and the institutional world 
offers an irresistibly inviting opportunity for, aggrandizement to self- 
centredness in the formidable collective form in which the first person 
swells from the singular number into the plural. Time and again, institu- 
tions have been captured by collective self-centredness and have been 
used by it to serve its anti-social and anti-human ends. In the specious 
name of loyalty to institutions the happiness, welfare, and life of millions 
of men, women, and children have been sacrificed again and agai 

this without the victims’ leave being asked, when they have not been 
induced to throw themselves voluntarily under the wheels of Jugger- 
naut’s car. If Sir Ernest does not take care, he will lure me into asking 
him to agree with me that, if we are not to call institutions ‘slums’, we 
shall have to call them ‘molochs’. When the votaries of an institution 
proclaim that it is something unique and that it must be idolized accord- 
ingly, they are serving a warning on us that they have converted a public 
utility into a public nuisance, 

T cannot conclude this chapter without touching on the direst of all 
the many forms of the pretension to uniqueness that the saving virtue of 
irreverence has to combat, Self-centredness reveals itself nakedly in the 
arch-sin of pride;! and human pride culminates in the assumption that 
‘Man is the highest spiritual reality that exists. Irreverence in the face of 
hybris is a reaction that is not just my personal idiosyncrasy. The Hel- 
lenic and the Jewish attitude to ree in reacting to hybris with 
abhorrence. The lesson that hybris leads inexorably and deservedly to 
catastrophe is proclaimed unceasingly in the New Testament as wellasin. 
the Old Testament and in the corpus of Hellenic poetry. If I myself 
stand convicted of hybris, as some of my critics hold that I do,? I 
acknowledge that I am a fair target for the retributive thunderbolt. 

1 See pp. sont. 
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party lays His strength aside, But God, when seen by Man in Man's own 
likeness, can present a malefic vision as well as a beatific one. Ifit pleases 
Him to take tyrannous advantage of His almighty power, instead of self- 
sacriücingly divesting Himself of it, He ay thunder at Israel from 
Sinai or browbeat Job from the whirlwind or make Arjuna’s hair stand on 
end at the horror of his gnashing teeth and flaming jaws, or lower 
gloomily, like Blake's Urizen, over a prostrate human race. 

If God presents Himself, or is presented, in this odious epiphany as 
a superhuman miles gloriosus, irreverence is surely Man's proper re- 
action, and defiance his proper retort. In the last scene in the Book of 
Job the human hero is presented in as unflattering a posture as the divine 
Villain of the piece. He penitently in dust and ashes under the 
menace of a divine omnipotence that is aggressively unrepentant and 
unabashed. It would have become Job better if, instead, he had replied 
in kind like Ajax. If he had, then, no doubt, he would have forfeited his 
consolation prizes, and perhaps his life as well; but he would have saved 
his human dignity. How could he bring himself to accept a second batch 
of children as an adequate compensation for the first batch that Yahweh 
had given Satan permission to do to death? Human souls are not 
standardized interchangeable commodities like coins or crocks. The 
human reply that wins my respect and allegiance is not Job’s; it is 
Epicurus's. 


Humana ante oculos foede cum vita iaceret 
in terris oppressa gravi sub religione 

quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendebat. 
horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans, 
primum Graius homo mortalis tollere contra 
est oculos ausus primusque obsistere contra; 
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quem neque fama deum nec fulmina nec minitanti 
murmure. compressit. coelum, sed co magis acrem. 
irritat animi virtutem." 

This is the limit to which human audacity can go. The devout poet, in 

the fervour of his anti-religious faith, feels sure that the saviour-philo- 

sopher has won a decisive victory, not only for himself, but also for all 
his fellow men. ‘Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit.”* Others may not share 

Lucretius's confidence in the invincibility of the human mind's moral 

and intellectual prowess. But, when God is presented to me in the un- 

edifying counter-transfiguration in which Arjuna is reported to have 
beheld Him for an instant, I take my stand at Epicurus's side, 


8) Disregard for Scholarly Caution? 
Caution is, in the abstract, a morally neutral attitude; but, in the 

abstract, itis also a meaningless term. It is an attitude that implies en- 
gagement in action of some kind; and, according to what kind it is, 
tion is ether a virtue or a vice. In a surgeon, pilot, diver, orsi 
man, disregard for caution would, of course, be a crime. A practitioner 

of any of these professions has other peoples’ lives in his hands to save or 
lose; and, if he were to throw lives away through being incautious, that 
would be unpardonable. In rofessions such as these a mistake, once 
made, may be irreparable; and it may have irreparable consequences, too, 
for the other people concerned, A scholar, however i not in this grim 
position. Mistakes made by him will not put any life in not 
Pe Ae cma: Aut ogee enenda akalang eb oes 
he has time to repair them himself. They will be repaired by his critics. 
‘These will swoop down on his published work like kites, and with kites’ 
eyes for the weak points in it. So the scholar has nothing to lose, either 
Sr other people cx for himsdi, except hia own personal reputation for 
scholarliness. 

‘A reputation for scholarliness is expendable, and cholar’s duty 

to rib it. If the scholar adopts the surgeor's, pilots, drivers, and 

signalman's cautionary maxim ‘safety first, caution, in him, will be a 
ve eel bes es vice, in him, for two reasons. In a scholar, who has 
no vut his reputation to lose, caution will be a self: 
attitude; and scholarship is or shold be, an guine 
enterprise. In the second place, this self- ng atitude wil be 
inimical to the fulfilment of what i scholarship s purpose. Its p 
theadvancement of knowledge and understanding, and this is best: served 
by an attitude that is EN jomatic. 
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Intellectual progress is achieved by the ‘heuristic’ method: of trial and 
error and the dialectical method of thesis and antithesis, exposition and 
criticism.? Its procedure is a continual debate, and this is perpetually 
producing results of two sorts: provisional answers to some of the 
questions that have already been subjects of discussion, and approaches 
to new questions that the course of the discussion has brought to light. 
An answer is never more than provisional, even when there is a 
momentary consensus in its favour. At any time it may be upset 
by fresh advances in understanding or in knowledge, and then the old 
question will become a new one again.? As for the new questions, they 
thay eventually be answered provisionally or may be judged to be un- 
answerable in their original terms, and therefore perhape to have been 
wrongly formulated. So long as this intellectual activity continues, fresh 
advances in understanding and knowledge may be made; but activity is 

1 See pp. 41-45; z x 

3 everti ies have recognized that the dialectical methodi the method that I follow. 
Sic Maurice Powicko, for instance, saya of my work that "it will endure, not because 
{twill or should win general agreement, but because ies the best existing dlcusslon= 
Botan explanation to be acnpted or rejected (The Manchester Guardian, apt Sep- 
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dependent on atmosphere. The psychological atmosphere in which 
intellectual activity flourishes is one, not of cautious reserve, but of 
eagerness to explore the possibilities of unknown ground and readiness 
to take whatever risks may be entailed. In fact, the virtue that makes a 
good scholar is the opposite of the virtue that makes a good diplomatist 
or a good practitioner of one of the dangerous trades. It is more like the 
virtue that is required for business enterprise. 

This last comparison should put the scholar on his guard against 
some of the vices that dog his virtue’s heels. In the economic field an 
entrepreneur will be giving himself no chance of winning sucess if he 

inks from taking risks; but he will also be courting failure if the risks 
that he takes are ill-considered. Themore adventurous he dares to be, the 
more important it becomes for him to be careful and precise, and, above 
all, to exercise good judgement. This is an example that the scholar 
should take to heart, His duty to disregard caution is not a licence for 
bad judgement, superficiality, and inaccuracy. It is true that, if he does 
display these faults, this will double or treble the fire-power of the 
criticism that he will draw; and to draw criticism is his objective in 
putting a case, if it is true that the procedure of scholarship is the give- 
End-take of a debete, But, in provoking by sinning, he wil be causing 
a wasteful expenditure of ammunition on unprofitable targets. And to 
sin deliberately, in order that criticism may abound, is as wrong-headed 
as it is to do this in order that grace may. It is also more wanton, since 
criticism, unlike grace, is sure to abound anyway; its economics are, 
indeed, those of abundance. 

So a scholar must not expect that, if he shows a dutiful and valiant 
disregard for caution, this will earn him a free pardon for bad judgement 
and low standards of workmanship. These faults will still be the grave 
faults that they are. He is unlikely to be free from them altogether. In so 
far as he falls into them, perhaps he may hope to be half forgiven if he 
makes atonement by exercising a virtue that, in a scholar, is an even 
greater one than adventurousness. 

In deliberately disregarding caution a scholar is not merely exposing 
himself to criticism; he is inviting it; and in doing so he is implicitly 
taking upon himself amoral obligation to respond in a constructive way to 
this criticism when it comes. If he succeeds in doing this, his initial dis- 
regard for caution may justify itself in retrospect. If he breaks down at 
this point, he will be convicted of having taken a course that he could not 
stay. So it is a counsel of enlightened self-interest, as well as a point of 
honour, for him to try to rise to the occasion. His implicit obligation, in 
the face of his critics, i a dificult and exacting one. However sharp the 
stings and stabs may be, he must not let them cut him to the heart. He 
must not wince and shrivel up. He must not turn surly and mulish. He 
will be his own worst enemy—a far worse one than the most malicious 
critic imaginable—if he mutters: ‘what I have written I have written’ 
and then spends the rest of his working life in trying to defend his past 
positions just because he happens to have adopted them once upon a 
time, The constructive response to criticism lies in profiting by it for the 
impersonal purpose of promoting the advancement of understanding 
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and knowledge. One must take the criticism to heart as a stimulus for 
thinking again. One must consider whether the encounter between 


for criticism can guard himself against letting it have this devastating 
effect if he can manage to regard his critics as being his benefactors, even 
when they do not mean to be, and as being his fellow workers in the 
common cause of the advancement of understan and knowledge, 
even when this is not their immediate aim. Private intellectual enterprise, 
unlike private economic enterprise, lives by co-operation, not by com- 
petition. 

I will now put some of my critics in the witness-box. Their evidence 
may throw light on the questions how far I myself have lived up to the 
virtues that I have just been demanding in a scholar, and how far I have 
been guilty of the vices that I have been condemning in him. 

Several critics have pronounced that my work is a contribution to- 
wards keeping thought moving, whatever else it may be or not be. Some 
critics describe it as being stimulating,’ others as being provocative. 
Discounting the differences between these critics’ approaches, I think they 
are saying the same thing in different words.? Spate, for instance, allows* 
that orthodox-minded scholars will find in my work ‘an irritant stimulus 
to re-thinking their own postulates’. Leddy in me ‘the Oxford don 
seeking to stimulate rather than to instruct’. Taylor finds? that ‘the 
stimulus is to criticism and contradiction, not to acceptance’. Dyason 
describes my work as ‘a spur and a warning’.® Anderle? weighs some 
‘pros’ and ‘cons’: 

"Much of what Toynbee has out to do will certainly prove to be 
impracticable, and the system whole will hardly maintain itself in its 
present form. However, unless all appearances are deceptive, a great deal 
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of it will turn out to be fruitful as well as stimulating (anregend). . .. No 
theory is definitive. Every theory is provisional only. A theory will have 
yielded the best performance of which it is capable if it has kept going the 


flow of research. Toynbee's Study does more than that: it opens up an 
entirely new view of history." 
Taylor concedes that I have asked some of the right questions, even 
though I have almost invariably given the wrong answers to them, 
Postan finds? that I have ‘all the questionis in the world to ask, but no 
patch on which even a single satisfactory answer can be raised’. Zahn 
points out? that ‘comprehension (Erkenntnis) sometimes consists in just 
a correct understanding (Verstehen) of questions that are unanswerable’, 

‘Hover finds* that I have introduced a new scale of values; Schuman? 
that the completion of the first ten volumes of the present book ‘opens 
a wholly new chapter in Man's endless quest to comprehend the mean- 
ing of human experience’; Holborn’ that it ‘opens entirely new vistas of 
history’; a reviewer in The Economist’ that it ‘has opened doors which 
were previously closed’. Mumford finds? that the questions that I ask 
open up new ground; and, in another critique,’ his conclusion is: “This 
‘Study of History, then, isnot a terminus, but a starting point, from 
which the roads radiate in many directions.’ 

‘Mumford’s conclusion is not Bagby's. Bagby pronounces’? that 


'oynbee has done a great disservice to the comparative study of 
civilizations and tended to bring discredit on the whole enterprise by 
undertaking his investigations in so ill-conceived and unscientific a man- 
ner, He represents, even in comparison with Spengler, a step backwards 
towards the pre-scientific moralising philosophy of history; as the apoca- 
Iyptic visions in the later volumes show, he is primarily a prophet—a 
prophet disguised as a “modern Western student of history" 


Here we are back in a controversy that has been touched on in this 
volume in Chapter III. What is to be made of ethics and religion in a 
study of human affairs? Is it possible to find common intellectual ground 
between rationalists and people who hold that there are things which 
cannot be ignored by any student of human affairs yet which also cannot 
be dealt with adequately if one tries to do it with the human reason’s 
tools solely? As I have discussed these questions already, I need not 
reopen them here? 


1 In Toynbee and History, p. ta. 
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Other critics have anticipated me, as was to be expected, in convicting 
me of faults that, in the present chapter, I have just been condemning in 
myself and in any other scholar who may have been guilty of them, 
Anderle, for instance, who certainly has no bias against me or my work, 
judges" that my critics are right in holding that my work does not come 
up to certain scholarly standards, and he justly adds that I cannot be 
exempted from being judged by these standards. I have been guilty, for 
instance, of inconsistencies, and of outright contradictions? In a paper 
on the historical validity of my approach to the universal churches? the 
Reverend E. R. Hardy Jr. finds that my knowledge in this feld is largely 
on the handbook level, only in some places on the level of the scholar 
who consults original sources, and only in the case of Christianity on the 
level of the practising believer. Den Boer pronounces* that ‘Toynbee 
constructs and vs it haphazardly. And Weil makes the same 
criticism in more gracious 5 ‘At times’, as Weil puts it, ‘the 
constructive artist in him triumphs . . . over the ly weighing 
historian.’ He concludes that my terms fail to provide a stable frame. 
work for the motley events of history. To Gurian’s eyes? ‘the fund: 
‘mental concepts appear as very thin’, and ‘they are means of subjective 
classification’. Shinn finds that my work ‘is least convincing in its 
systematization’.* ‘Never’, in Hook’s experience, ‘has such an imposing 
architectonic synthesis rested on such spindly theoretical foundations.” 
“Doubts arise’ in Burn's mind when he ‘comes to consi 
execution of the work as a whole’. A reviewer in The Listener'* finds the 
length and the relative irrelevance of some of my annexes aggravating in 
‘an already dangerously elaborated and burdened work’. Ralph suggests" 
that ‘perhaps the enduring value of the Study will be found not in his 
schema . . . but in his defence of liberal human values and his incisive 
observations in passing’. In Tawney's judgement'® ‘the frame is less 
important than the picture, and the plan of the book than the discussion 
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which fils it. Kohn, too, finds! that my treatment of detail 
important feature of my work than the general framework in "y 
to place them. On the other hand, O. Lattimore? and K. W. Thompson? 
say, in identical words, that the ‘architectural design’ is much better than 
the "building material’. When these criticisms are put together, both the 
content and the form of my work come out badly. 

Other strictures are still more searching. Spate? castigates my thought 
for a recklessness that is exhibited in my use of analogy.* As Samuel sees 
me, ‘he pursues any promising hint, no matter where it leads’. I should 
guess that this is what Kaufmann, too, has in mind when he says of me? 
that he "lacks the conscience of the sound . This is serious, if it 
is true of me, as Sir Ernest Barker thinks it is that his judgment is not 
equal to his knowledge’. Barker's opinion on this important point is sup- 
ported by an identical one of Gurian’s, who wonders at finding in him- 
self ‘this strange combination of respect for the immense erudition of the 
author and regret for the absence of balance in his judgment’. Macrae 
does not believe that the wealth of information that I have harvested 
from the past ‘is in any way equalled by the understanding that’ I 
attempt ‘to give of human destiny .'? My case begins to look almost hope- 
less if Vogt and Hourani are right in convicting me of arbitrariness and 
dogmatism too." However, Guerard finds" that, in his boldest attempts, 
the British scholar’ —i.e. Toynbee, in contrast to Spengler— remains an 
empiricist, a Baconian’. Engel-Janosi, too, points out that I reject 
Spengler's determinism, and he finds that, by comparison with this great 
‘man, at any rate, I am tentative in my attitude. Anderle, too, comes to 
my rescue here. He points out" that most of my critics have ignored m 
own explicit recognition that all historical work is always provisional, 
never definitive. 

In recognizing this I have anticipated Caillois’ forecast that my work 
will be superseded." This judgement of his is shown by the context not 
to be intended to be condemnatory. Anyway, I concur in it enthusiastic- 
ally, and venture to add that, as I see it, the quicker my work is super- 
seded, the more successful it will have proved to be, since this will have 

iven the measure of the stimulating —or provocative—effect that it will 
ve had; and success, for a work of scholarship, has, to my mind, to be 
gauged in these terms, If Spate is right in scheduling it as a house built 
on the sands, my comment on this is that, before the flood comes down 
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and he temporary structure falls, the rebuilding programme will alread 
have become overdue. When the spate has come and gone, the site will be 
clear for the erection of a rather more up-to-date temporary structure in 
place of mine—pending the next flood, the next clearance, the next re- 
building, and so on in saecula saeculorum. If Morgenthau is right in call- 
ing my work an ‘Icarean effort’ my comment is that Icarus's crash was 
a tragedy, if it was one, for nobody but himself. When Icarus crashed, 
his more competent father Daedalus made a happy landing. And, in con- 
sequence, the experience of flying is today within the reach of any man, 
woman, or child, provided that the necessary money is forthcoming for 
buying the ticket. Today anyone can fly thanks to the adventurousness 
of the pioneers. Also, even today, travelling by air is still something of an 
adventure for the passenger; for though he can be sure that the pilot will 
put safety first, he cannot, even so, be quite sure that he is going to come 
down alive, when once he is up aloft. 

Other critics who share Spate's and Morgenthau's opinion that I have 
come to grief have suggested two explanations: I have tried to straddle 
the whole of history; and I have tried to straddle both history and 
'metahistory'? and have jumbled them up. 

E. R. Curtius has done me the honour of saying that in this book ‘we 
are given the whole of history. For the first time, the survey isa complete 
one. With the same generosity, Hans Kohn says of me that a sense of 
unity will be my contribution and that ‘he is perhaps the first to attempt 
to write the history of the human race in the genuine meaning of the 
phrase’.s E. E. Y. Hales says that my work ‘surveys the entire field more 
widely than it has ever before been surveyed".* In Hales’ view this is 
where my interpretation of history ‘has the advantage over all others’. 
On the other hand, Kohn sys” of my work in the context of the passage 
just quoted, that, ‘in its fundamental conception, it is an attempt at 
impossible, and for this reason it miscarries’. The same point is made by 
H. Marrou. ‘To write’, he says ‘a universal history and, a fortiori, to 
think, as Toynbee does, about the totality of universal history, is an 
undertaking that runs up against a technical impossibility.’ (Marrou 
shows himself as generous as Curtius and Kohn in adding the comment: 
“Toynbee a trop osé, mais l'audace. . . .')? M. Postan suggests" that, if 
Thad been a social scientist, I would never have attempted, as I have, ‘to 
solve the problems of civilization and society by a frontal attack on the 
massed evidence of all the historical societies’. T. J. G. Locher observes"! 
that 


‘our age is asking for a total vision, now that the World has grown together 
into so close a unity. This superhuman task is the one at which Toynbee 
has tried his hand—and, in my judgment, he has miscarried in things of 
cardinal importance." 
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Tt will be seen that the point made by Locher in the first sentence of 
this passage is the one that I have made in this volume in Chapter V.! In 
the new state of human affairs into which we have been moving in our 
time, a comprehensive study of human affairs is being asked for because 
it has become a crying need, and the intelligent public, all over the 
World, has become alive to this. If that is the truth, then it cannot be 
wrong to try to meet this need. Any scholar who ventures out on this. 
enterprise will at least be showing public spirit, however he fares. If my 
own venture is judged to have miscarried, this is a trivial mishap. No 
one stands to lose by my failure except myself, and the way remains 
clear for any number of others to have their try and, it is to be hoped, to 
fare better If we are faced here by nothing more serious than one man's 
failure—due just to his personal inadequacy for carrying out a big task— 
there is no reason for concern. But what if Kohn and Marrou are right? 
What if this is an enterprise that it is intrinsically impossible to achieve, 
so that my failure is not just my funeral but is also a warning that nobody 
else can be any more successful? 

TE this is the true situation, it is one that is both tragic and comic. It is 
E EMT ing should be un- 


is aski 
attainable, ‘Where there is no vision, the people perish.’ And we are now 
aware that today mankind is in danger of perishing by committing 
ide if we cannot learn at last to live as one family. We shall hardly 
able to make this revolution in human life without the inspiration of 
anew vision, And, if a new vision is unattainable, this is assuredly tragic. 
But tis also comic, if true, that we should be debarred from winning the 
‘understanding that we need by the abundance of the knowledge that we 
have at our disposal. This sounds too paradoxical to make sense. Yet 
this is, in effect, what Kohn and Marrou are saying. There is now, they 
are telling us, such a plethora of potential knowledge in our libra 
stacks and in our filing cabinets that it has ceased to be possible to have 
in our heads any comprehension of its purport. The abundance in our 
larder condemns us to starve. So we must resign ourselves to drifting 
towards catastrophe without a hope of being able to take bearings or 
steer a course. How fortunate, compared to us, were our predecessors in 
the time of Dante and, still more, no doubt, in the time of Bede. Their 
understanding was not clouded, as ours is, by a surfeit of information. 
They could see a vision, and so could find their way in this mysterious 
universe in which we, their too well-informed successors, are now blindly 
floundering. 

When I am asked to believe this, I find that my credulity is not equal 
to it, Human minds in the present-day world show no signs of being 
any less capable of coping with the perennial human situation than they 
were in the Western Middle Ages or in the Age of Neanderthal Man. I 
have no doubt that we shall discover how to administer the economics 
of abundance on the intellectual plane as well as on the material one. 
If the enterprise at which I have been trying my hand has miscarried, 
I cannot be acquitted on the plea that this was a superhuman under- 
taking and a technical impossibility. The failure is mine, and the blame 
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for it is on my head, I do not pretend that I have solved the problem, 
but T also do not agree that it is impossible that it should ever be 
solved, 

This brings me to the second explanation of the miscarriage that my 
critics report. I have tried to deal with metahistory as well as history, 
and I have confused these two different levels of understanding. Here 
there are two separate indictments which have to be kept distinc, 
because it is possible to be found guilty on the first count without being 
found guilty on the second. In fact, I plead guilty on the first, while on 
the second I plead not guilty. 

I have extended my field of inquiry from history to metahistory 
consciously and deliberately. I have noted in Chapter II that I began 
my work in this book by trying to give an intelligible comprehensive 
account of history—since the emergence of the species of human 
culture that we call 'civilization'—in the form of a comparative study of 
all the known societies of this species that either are, or once have been, 
engaged on this enterprise. In the course of my inquiry, however, 1 
came to the conclusion that the histories of the ‘higher religions’ could 
not be made intelligible within this conceptual framework, and that I 
must therefore make the experiment of reversing my previous plan of 
operations. I must see whether I could obtain a more intelligible picture 
of history by explaining civilizations in terms of higher religions than 
Thad obiained by trying to explain these in terms of civilizations. I had 
already taken note of this new departure at the point in the book at 
which I was making it? and a number of my critics have also put their 
finger on this inconsistency in my procedure and on the implicit rift in 
my system of thought.” 

‘Hourani observes, in reviewing the four volumes of the book which 
were published in 1954, that ‘in the last few years Toynbee’s view of 
history and of the Universe has changed radically’. ‘On the one hand, 
“civilization” is seen as something ultimate.’ Alternatively, the goal is 
sainthood.* Anderle observes" that, unlike Spengler, I have a rift in my 
system, and that there are signs in my work of a tension of will and an 
inner conflict. As he sees it, I have missed fire in an attempt to produce 
an empirical-scientific morphology of civilizations to take the place of 
Spengler artistic-intuitive one. In my eyes (Anderle correctly reports) 
Spengler’s determinism is his Achilles’ heel, and I have the 
assumption that Man must be free, without realizing how gravely biased 
this point of departure is. 

‘One cannot construct a self-contained “holistic” (ganzheitliche) 
morphology of civilizations and at the same time interpret the civilizations 
‘as open processes. Toynbee was not willing either to renounce the first of 
these two objectives or to sacrifice the second. ‘This makes a rift in his 
system and makes it untenable as a whole,’ 
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I acknowledge this rift, but I do not agree that it makes my system 
untenable, On the contrary, I believe that it would have become un- 
tenable if T had tried to escape the rift by making believe that the net 
of human reason has no holes in it. My system, in showing a rift, 
corresponds, I believe, to an inescapable dichotomy, in any human 
mind's vision of Reality, between uniformities that are intelligible and 
irregularities that are inexplicable because, for all that we can tell, they 
are unique. If we tidy up our mental panorama by drawing a veil over 
either of these two elements in it on the plea that we cannot admit their 
coexistence because we cannot see how they can be mutually com- 
patible, we shall be deferring to logic at the cost of giving the lie to 
experience. 

"The rift that Anderle has found in my system has been noticed by 
other critics too. Indeed, they find that the ‘openness’ of my mental 
horizon extends not only to a belief in the freedom of human wills, 
but also to a belief in a spiritual presence beyond the phenomena which 
involves me in a trans-rational extension of my rational approach to the 
study of human affairs. Savelle, for instance, comments! on my work 
that, 


itions upon the basis of empirical sources. 
(especially in volumes i-vi), his history writing and his empiricism are 
brilliantly successful. It can be said, indeed, that his demonstration of 
natural law in human history—resting, as it does, upon historical evidence 
is very substantially grounded and would be difficult to refute. But in 
his treatment of the "Soul" and the "One True God” he makes a leap of 
faith that a historian insisting upon empirical evidence cannot follow. 
‘That there is poetry in history, of course, can be agreed. But that there i 
a poeti licence for the historian to soar far beyond his empirically verifi- 
able data for the enjoyment of a wholly subjective “beatific vision”, the 
empirical historian could never admit." 

Sumberg attributes the rift in my work to a failure of nerve which he, 
as well as Watnick,? imputes to me. 

‘It seems fair [Sumberg says] to conjecture that [Toynbee] became 
frightened of the vision he was developing in the earlier portions of his 
work, a vision of Man's endless and repetitive suffering to no purpose. .. . 
He was driven, therefore, to bring Jesus on the stage as the deut ex machina 


Voegelin observes‘ that, in the pent ‘book, from volume vii onwards, 
the history of religion becomes, for me, history proper, and that I now 
no longer take civilizations as being the intelligible fields of study. He 
correctly remarks that ‘the plan, as it was conceived on the first existen- 
tial level, was retained to cover the studies on the last existential level’, 
and he makes the justified criticism that ‘neither has the plan of the first 
level been completed, nor has the last level found an organisational level 
of its own". 
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It will be seen that Voegelin criticizes me not, as Anderle does, for 
having changed my plan of operations, but for having filled, o fat, to 
construct the new intellectual framework that the new plan requires for 
its execution. This is a charge to which I plead guilty. Prvolumes vic 
of this book I did try to carry out the new plan within the original 
framework. This was a mistake in procedure, and in the present volume 
I am trying to take at least the first step towards correcting it. I am 

teful to Voegelin for hia constructive criticom, and still more grate- 

ful to him for approving of my unwillingness to remain the prisoner of a 
self-contained system of ideas of my own making, when once I had 
become convinced that, within the limits of this system, I should not 
find myself able to do justice to some of the most important of the 
phenomena that I was studying. After pointing out that the definitions 
which I successively propose have a way of each superseding its pre- 
decessors, Voegelin insists that ‘under no circumstances must they be 
pitted against each other by a logic of the external world which ignores 
the logic of existence’. 

‘The openness of my mental horizon, which Voegelin notices and 
commends, has also been noticed by Baudet. In my view, he points out, 
history is an open road, in contrast to Saint Augustine's view that its 
course is predetermined." This is, I think, what Erdmann has in mind 
when he suggests? that the unity of my book is like the unity of an 
expedition or a pilgrimage. 
vols, ivi in the relation in which Saint Augustine's De Civitate Dei standa to Orosiu's 
Historia contra Paganos. H. E. Barnes calla me "Orosius and Augustine in modem dress" 
(An Introduction to the History of Socelogy, pp. 7t 
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"The goal of the journey and the serial order of the stations on the way 
to it maintain their positions, but it is. met positio to predict what dis- 
coveries and insights the journey may reveal. 
‘Mumford is, I believe, saying the same thing in non-metaphorical 
when he remarks that Toynbee's questions ‘cannot be 


of ‘salvational history’ (Heilsgesckichte). 

"The four concepts have a “salvational” nucleus round which the 
historical material concentrates, in the way in which the introduction, 
from outside, of an isomorphic crystal makes it possible for a mass of 
‘matter that is ripe for crystallisation to come together in clear shapes. 
‘Through those four crystals [of Toynbee's], metahistory becomes visible 
in and beyond history. The Hellenic Civilization’s property of serving as 
a transparent medium through which the primordial phenomenon (das 
Urphänomen) of culture itself becomes visible, is, as we have recognised, 
one of the presuppositions of Toynbee’s thought. This experience now 
‘repeats itself on a larger scale. History itself now acquires the property of 
serving as a transparent medium for giving visibility to “salvational 

ing, 


freedom that reveals itself in history. In my view, Erdmann suggests, 
‘the destiny (Schicksal) of the civilizations . .. is the subject matter of 
universal history, but its proper theme is the development of religion’ ? 
Progress, as it appears in my construction of history, is a protean 
fione e presents ine inthe Age of Pri a Life as evolution, 
in the Age of Civilization as ‘salvational history’ (Heilsgeschichte), in the 
geschichte ?, 


age following the Age of Civilization as eschat ‘construction. 
* L. Mumford in Toynbee and History, p. 146. 
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of mine had to be represented in some visual symbolism, my apocalyptic 
beast would have to be given a fish's tail, aman's body, and asaint's head." 
On this humorous flight of fancy my own comment would be: ‘Well, if the 
creature that I have drawn is indeed a chimaera, how true my drawings 
to life as life's image is refracted through the human mind's cracked lens." 

Erdmann is not alone in convicting me of writing 'ealvational history" 
(Heilegeschichte), Baudet describes my work as ‘a kind of doctrine of 
salvation’ (een soort heilsleer).* And a number of other writers have made 
the same observation in more general terms. Holcombe remarks? that 
"what, in fact, Toynbee has finally given us is a religious interpretation 
of history’. Stecchini observes* that ‘Toynbee, who constantly stresses 
the importance of having a philosophy of history, knows well that 
philosophy of history is a form of theology’. Coulborn, too, says that I 
am a theologian masked as a philosopher. Joynt finds* in my work ‘a 
subtle blend of sound history and a great deal of theology’ (though, 
in noting that ‘metaphysics is not history’, he seems to credit me with 
being a philosopher as well as a theologian). David Thomson finds? 
that I am ‘something of a mystic’, and the same charge is made agai 
me by L. S. Woolf. Sweezy finds? that, in sharp contrast to Wells, 
Iam ‘at bottom a mystic who believes that Man is inherently incapable 
of shaping his own development and that therefore the only way to make 
life meaningful is to abandon the effort and embrace religion’. 

Other critics see in my work not merely a religious interpretation of 
history but a ‘theodicy’: that is to say, an attempt to justify the ways of 
God to Man. Barnes classifies it'? as being ‘“a theodicy” rather than 
straightforward history or scientific sociology’. It is called a theodicy 
by Leddy, Walsh," and Baudet," and ‘an undisguised theodicy’ by 
Watnick.4 B. D. Wolfe's calls it—with some irony—'a masterpiece of 
Christian historical apologetics and exegesis’. R. Coulborn finds'é that 
my theodicy ‘is too neat to be true’. 

Other crities—Hughes and Coulborn, for instance—see a conflict in 
me between the believer and the scholar—a conflict without a decision, 
in Coulborn’s view, since he reports that the scholar has not been driven 
off the field.1” Kohn suggests! that the scholar, as a scholar, cannot 
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accept the Jewish and Christian belief, ken on faith, that history is 
path, 
This conflict, if demonstrable, might, I suppose, be taken as psycho- 
denas of sn unvescleed conradinon diat other cites fd 
in my thinking. Mumford and Sumberg sce this as a contradiction 
between a thisworldliness and an Augustinian otherworldliness;* 
Lówith? as one between a cyclic classical and a pu and meaning- 
fal Christian tradition; Masur? as one between ‘Kulturkreisidee’ and 
ZTheodiceegedanke'; Weil* as one between ‘the principles on which’ my 
‘scheme of the development of civilization is based and’ my ‘personal 
judgment of historical phenomena’. Anderle interprets Weil’s Words ae 
‘meaning, in more precise terms, a contradiction between the 'empirical- 
historical! and the ‘a priori absolute aspect’ and comments: 


"The case shows clearly that one cannot dispense with the need to 
draw a tidy boundary-line between the two realms. This is required in the 
interests of both science and since each of these can attain its 
‘highest point only by keeping within its own sphere.’ 


Werner says that I have mixed up history and 'salvational history’ 
(elsgeschicite) and that, in my work, ‘historical reflexion and "salva- 
tional” (Heilsgeschichtliche) expectation have not been brought into any 
convincing relation with each other"? Erdmann observes that 


* "challenge and response" do not find their explanation in terms of 
research into historical causation. The interpretation that they offer is in 
terms of the Christian doctrine about the nature of Man (Christliche 
Anthropologie). History and metahistory—the inquiry into causes and the 
inquiry into meaning—operate on different levels of comprehension 
(Erkenntnis). One is bound to admit that Toynbee has not been tidy in 
drawing the distinction between the two. Evidently, for the purpose that 
he has in view, he does not feel any pressing need for this. Ought one to 
regret that he has not gone to work with greater philosophical precision? 
Instead, let us rejoice that someone has had the courage to cope, in a 
fulness of measure nowhere else achieved, with the mass of materi 

presented by history on the world-scale (den Weltstoff), and to fit it all 


together into one picture.’* 


These last sentences are generous to me. For all of us who have 
embarked on the same enterprise, they give warning, at the same time, 
of the enterprise's formidable magnitude, The crux of it, however, is 
not this intellectual problem of coping with an unprecedented amount 
of information. If necessity is the mother of invention, we may look 
forward to seeing human minds find ways and means of achieving this; 
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and, happily, the truth of this inspiriting proverb is attested by the 
record of mankind’s past, The crux is an issue that cannot be settled 
by one of those provisional agreements that sometimes result from 
intellectual debate. It is the issue between rationalism and trans-rational- 
ism, discussed in this volume in Chapter III. 

Rationalists hold that the clarity of the mind’s intellectual vision is 
obscured, and the findings of its logical reason are adulterated and, at 
the worst, obliterated, if we allow our thinking to be contaminated by 
non-rational mental attitudes and processes. Rationalists may dismiss 
these as fantasies, or they may concede that they have some status in a 
mental domain of their own. A rationalist is less concerned to ascertain. 
their status than he is to insulate the intellect from them and from their, 
in his view, intellectually pernicious influence. On the other side, trans- 
rationalists hold that the intellect has not the capacity to achieve its 
objective unaided. The intellect’s objective, they agree with the 
rationalists, is to find explanations of the phenomena with which a 
human being is confronted. But they contend that the explanations 
arrived at by intellectual processes alone are unsatisfying, even in- 
tellectually, and are also inadequate for the practical conduct of human 
life, In their view those trans-rational mental attitudes and processes in 
the rationalist sees the intellect’s ruin are, in truth, the intellect’s 
salvation. In the trans-rationalist’s view, therefore, it is disastrous, even 
intellectually, to try to insulate the intellect from the other faculties of the 
human soul. Our aim, they hold, should be just the opposite. We should 
aim at a symphony between the intellect and the soul’s trans-rational 
faculties. To try to dissociate them is unnatural; to keep them in their 
natural harmony is the key to finding our way in the mysterious universe 
into which we are born, 

‘This perennial controversy is being conducted with unusual bitter- 
ness in the present-day world. My own work stands within the arena of 
this conflict; and this, I believe, partly accounts for the strength of the 
disapproval and dislike that it has aroused in some of its rationalist 
critics, and for the sharpness of the opposition between their judgements 
and some others. 

Some critics maintain that the contradiction that they find in my 
thought has not only not been resolved by me but is one that does not 
admit of any solution. And they hold, as Anderle holds, that the different 
lines of inquiry that, in their judgement, I have jumbled up cannot be 
brought into any relation with each other. In my work, as Joynt secs it, 
‘categories which are the result of empirical generalisations, such as the 
balance of r and business cycles, are treated on the same level of 
meaning and e if they were derived in exactly the same way as “‘the laws of 
à ‘Toynbee has attempted to blend two kinds of knowledge: re- 
ligious and historical. The epistemology of the latter is empirical and it 
cannot be successfully joined to the former. What Toynbee has written is 
really much closer to theology than history.'* 

Walsh holds? that, in seeking a theodicy, I have ceased to be an historian; 
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and Stone! that I am not justified in claiming to be an historian con- 
sidering that what I produce is metaphysical stuff. Woodward makes the 
‘same point with what seems to me to be greater discernment: 

“The answer to the question “why” would appear to lie outside the 
scope of history. In a sense Professor Toynbee realises, by turning to 
mythology, that he is looking in history for something he will never find; 
but the answers from mythology are really only guesses at the question 
"how", and guesses which are not so near to the point as the patient work 
of modern specialists, The answer appears as far off as ever.’* 


Mumford finds? that my 'supernaturalism is ‘a radical defect’ in my 
philosophy; Feibleman* that an attempt to found my system on trans- 
Eendental philosophy is one of two major defects in my work. In Nevins’ 
expectation,S ‘countless readers will... view Toynbee's heavy emphasis. 
on religion, as the one element in the human march through time which 
really justifies it, as another fundamental flaw’. Joynt puts on the judge's 
black cap. 

"IE this kind of practice is to be pursued, then historians might as well 
shut up shop and all take holy orders. . . . One can but conclude that this 
curious marriage of metaphysics and history has not succeeded and should 
end in a divorce.* 


Kuhn gives me a splendid funeral. 

‘As Hegel before him, so Toynbee undertakes to rewrite Saint Augus- 
tine’s principal work by interpreting the City of Man as the City of God in 
statu nascendi, In both cases the result is a magnificent failure’? 

Happily for me, other critics seem to see my practice in a different 
light. Brinton, for instance, suggests? that 


“much of the quarrel between Toynbee and the historians is .. . in a purely 
rational sense unnecessary, since . . . they are not attempting the same 
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‘evidence taken from the historical record . . . is used to transcend history. 
«+ For the empiricist, a “City of God”, though it uses empirical evidence 
to arrive at conclusions, does so by adding something—shall we say the 
‘yeast?—that alters the empirical evidence in a way the empiricist himself 
thinks Ais mind does not alter it, a way he does not like. Shall we say 
modestly that the empiricist prefers the unleavened loaf?” 


I will close by quoting two anonymous appraisals of the book. 


"The story of Mankind is not usefully written as one of perpetual frus- 
tration! and the unendingly unsuccessful quest for the earthly kingdom. 
In his sixth volume,? indeed, Dr. Toynbee comes very near to recognising 
that human history is the story of individual souls in a transcendental 
setting, and that the lowly role of societies and civilizations is to provide 
the stage for acts of moral choice, and that the only essential stage proper- 
ties are dilemmas and temptations; and, so viewed, the scene disclosed to 
the historian is essentially satisfactory and good.'? 

"Two main problems are his [Dr. Toynbee's] special concern: what 
characteristic and typical patterns, if any, have civilizations followed in 
their development; and what dynamic forces have produced both the 
patterns and the development as a whole? At one level Dr. Toynbee is 
thus a student of what may be called the sociology of history; at another 
and far deeper level he is a seeker after, and an expounder of, what to him 
(and to many others) is the ultimate meaning.'* 


"The passages last quoted bring out the sharpness of the religious 
cleavage, in the World today, between the rationalists and the ‘many 
others’ of whom my unknown reviewer and I are two representatives. 
Thie a baste in which 'mgocl ama combatant nd iw ich my work 
is, in a minor way, contested ground. Since I am so deeply implicated, 
Tam evidently in no position to try to deliver judgement on the issue at 
stake, The verdict—or perhaps a succession of differing verdicts—will 
be rendered, if itia ever rendered, by posterity. 

Aldous History as te Experience of Fryequion! in The Magasin 
ne Sn vt n No. 7 eptember, ener 1947) PP retia A T. ie Toe be 
Ey ix if these had been published at the time. A. J. 
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IV ANNEX 


Is there any Master-activity in Human Affairs? 

UMAN activities are numerous and various. There is technology: 

the invention, manufacture, and use of tools. There is economics: 
the winning of a livelihood for human beings from Nature, and the dis- 
tribution of the product among the people who are competing for it. 
‘There is politics: the handling of the power that accumulates as a result 
of co-operation between people in large numbers. There is art: the 
expression of Man's appreciation of the beauty of the Universe in which 
he finds himself. There is study: the satisfaction of Man's curiosity 
about the Universe, There is religion: Man's impulse to get into touch, 
and into harmony, with an absolute spiritual Reality, whose presence 
behind the phenomena makes itself felt in the experience of many, 
perhaps most, human beings. Then there is recreation: the use that 
people make of the spare time that their work leaves them. There is 
education: not in just the formal sense of the word, but in the broader 
sense in which education means the transmission of the whole cultural 
heritage of the present generation and its predecessors to the rising 
generation and its successors. These are some of the main human 
activities. The list is a crude one, and it will not have covered the whole 
range of these activities; but it will perhaps have covered enough to 
show that human activities are remarkable for their variety. 

In spite of this variety, the different activities are so closely inter- 
connected that it is impossible to deal with any one of them without 
also having to take account of at least one or two of the others. 

For instance, education is concerned with all the rest, in as much as it 
is concerned with handing on the whole of the cultural heritage, in- 
cluding ways of recreation. 

Technology, it is obvious, cannot be insulated from economics, 
because tools are the means by which we win our livelihood from Nature. 
But, unfortunately, technology cannot be insulated from politics either, 
because some of the tools that technology makes are weapons, and 
weapons are used by human beings not only against non-human 
living creatures; they are used against other human beings as well; 
and war is one of the products of political power. Wars can be waged 
only by people living in communities that have achieved some degree of 

litical organisation. 

Economics, again, cannot be insulated from politics. The distribution 
of the product of economic activity is largely determined by the play of 
political power; and political power itself depends on economic re- 
sources. In order to be able to make war, a government needs to have at 
its command the economic sinews of war. It is not enough to have 
subjects who are willing to fight. 

Politicians interest themselves in all activities that have some bearing 
‘on power. They are interested in religion if they can harness their sub- 
jects’ religious feelings to serve their policy. Despotic governments in 
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‘our time have been interested in education as a means of influencing the 

rising generation of their subjects at an impressionable age. In the year 

1961 all governments were interested in technological and scientific 

education as a generator of political power. The government of the 

Roman Empire was interested in recreation as a means of keeping the 

populace of the capital city ina good humour and diverting its attention 
irom politics. 

Art, it is evident, cannot be insulated from technology. It is impos- 
sible to define the points at which the so-called ‘useful’ arts and crafts 
end and the so-called ‘fine’ arts begin. Indeed, if art ceases to be useful— 
that is to say, if it ceases to satisfy some real human need—the life goes 
out of it. Of course, the need served by art may be a spiritual need, Art 
has often served religion and been inspired by it. 

Study is closely akin to art; it is not without reason that we bracket 
together ‘the arts and sciences’. Study shares with art and religion the 
virtue of being ‘disinterested’, Like them, it is not pursued for economic 
or political motives. But, in the modern Western World since the close 
of the seventeenth century, the study of non-human Nature has been 
linked up with technology. This alliance has given both technology and 
science an unprecedented im d in our time technology, inspired 
by science, has become the key to political power. 

Recreation is bound up with economics: its cost is a charge on the 
livelihood that we win from Nature. In the Roman Empire the whole 
population had to pay for the ‘bread and circuses’ doled out to the 
populace of Rome, and afterwards to the populace of Constantinople. 

ecreation is also closely connected with education: in a child's life 
there is not that sharp line that there is in a grown-up person's between 
work and play. Recreation also fuses with art and study and technol 
Students and artists, and craftsmen too, share with children the happi- 
ness of finding recreation in their work. And works of art give mankind 
in general its highest kind of recreation. 

‘Thus human activities are not only very various; they are also very 
intimately inter-connected. At the same time they cannot be reduced to 
a unity by treating some single one of them as if it were paramount over 
all the rest. ‘Quantitative measurements . . . will not help us to decide 
‘whether the political, the economic, or the religious point of view is more 
important for a general understanding of history." In fact, there is no 
master-activity: history is multi-dimensional.* ‘General history must 
work with a number of factors rather than with only one’? and we must 
use multi-dimensional blocks as our units of analysis.? This is what is 
demanded of a student of human affairs by the structure of the pheno- 
mena that he is studying. But this demand on him makes his subject a 
formidably complicated one. For this reason, ever since the earliest 
attempts at understanding, interpreting, and recording human history, 
students of it have constantly been tempted to distort their picture of it 
by trying to simplify it. The would-be simplifier's obvious recourse is to 
single out some one of Man's various activities and to treat this as Man's 
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master-activity—subordinating all the others to it or even leaving them 
out of the picture altogether. This procedure is as ineffectual as it is 
high-handed. Some illustrations of it will bring out its weakness. 

"The oldest candidate for the role of master-activity is politics. Until 
only the other day, the conventional way of writing history was to give a 
chronicle of reigns, wars, battles, and military and political revolutions. 
E.A. Freeman, a nineteenth-century English historian, pronounced that. 
"history is past politics, and politics present history’.' Since that time, 
our picture of human affairs has become broader and ampler, and his- 
torians have paid deference to this change of outlook by interspersing 
their political narrative with paragraphs, or even whole chapters, on the 
progress of art or religion or technology. Few, however, so far, have 
attempted to write comprehensive narratives, taking account of all 
human activities and bringing out the interplay between them all the 
way through. Sir George Trevelyan has done this with brilliant success, 
but there are not many like hi 

Why has the treatment of poli 
long? And why is it dying so hard? 

Ine obvious reason why it is dying hard is that it makes the writing 
of history a fairly simple task compared with Trevelyan's method of 
keeping a number of different human activities in view simultaneously 
and all the time. The reason why the political approach to history hay 
persisted so long is that it has behind it a greater weight of tradition. 
than any other approach. 

Political history is the history of pooled human power; and the earliest 
historians were rulers who wielded the power, not only to make military 
conquests, but to have these recorded. One of the oldest historical 
documents known to us is ‘the palette of Narmer’, on which a king of 
Upper Egypt, who had conquered Lower Egypt and had thus unii 
Egypt pollically, had a record made of hie achievement. This record 
is a pictorial one, in bas-relief. It was made round about the year 3000 
B.C. at the very dawn, if not before the dawn, of the art of writing in 

From ‘Iraq we have a similar record also in bas-relief, but 
with an explanatory inscription—of the Akkadian King Naramsin's 
invasion of the highlands to the east of the lower basin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Naramsin's record is six or seven hundred years later in date 
than Narmer's. We have much fuller records, dating from the twelfth 
century B.. onwards, made by kings of Assyria. These Assyrian records, 
too, are military and political in their contents. But it is significant that, 
in form though not in fact, these are records, not of war and politics, but 
of technology, art, and religion. Some of these long Assyrian military 
and political records are given the form of appendixes to a brief record 
of the founding or restoration of a temple. Others take the form of 
predictions about future military and political events by a god, in 
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answer to an inquiry on the king's part. These soi-disant predictions are 
really narratives of events that have already happened. It looks as if the 
kings of Assyria had suspected that architectural, artistic, and religious. 
activities might really be the master-activities, but had been unable to 
resist the temptation to swamp their records of these comparatively 
disinterested and enlightened proceedings under an egotistic and 
boastful record of their military and political achievements. 

‘The expansion of political history into general history has not been 
accomplished satisfactorily by the rather superficial device of interrupt- 
ing a political narrative here and there and interpolating a chapter on 
one of the non-political human activities. ‘This failure of the political 
school of history to reform itself effectively has opened the way for a 
revolutionary attack on it. Marx and Engels have set out to depose 
politics from its traditional place of honour in the presentation of history, 
and to enthrone economics in its stead. Marx has won general acceptance 
for his thesis that reigns and wars are not the master-key to the inter- 
pretation of history, but not for his further thesis that this master-key 
is to be found in economics. Marx's and Engels’ theses were neither so 
crude nor so dogmatic as they have been represented as being by 
admirers as well as by opponents. Their thesis that economics is the key 
to history was hedged about with a number of qualifications and caveats. 
"These bear witness to Marx's and Engels’ intellectual ability. Still, in 
substance, Marx’s doctrine is that the method of production of Man’s 
means of livelihood, together with the system by which the means of 
Production are controlled, governs and determines most other things in 

uman life. The key to power is an economic key, not a political one; 
the key to an understanding of human affairs is to understand economics. 
Many people who are not ideological followers of Marx hold these 
Marxian views today. 

Tn his outlook Marx was a child of his age, as even a genius is bound 
to be.! In the West in the middle decades of the nineteenth century, at 
least three things were happening which suggested that the most im- 

tant of all human activities was economics. Westerners had just 
Become aware of economics as being a distinct and important human 
activity; and this was an exciting new discovery. The discovery had 
been made as a result of two contemporary revolutions: a technological 
revolution by which muscle-power had been replaced by water-power 
and steam-power as the driving-force for machines; and an organizational 
revolution by which small-scale manufacture (in the literal sense of the 
word) had been replaced by large-scale production. conducted by 
capitalists employing workers for wages. The third thing in the con- 
temporary scene that drew attention to economics was the sufferings, 
during the first stage of the Industrial Revolution, of the new class of 
industrial wage-earners that this revolution had called into existence. 

Unquestionably Marx was right in holding that economics was im- 
portant, and also in holding that something drastic ought to be done 
to relieve the industrial workers’ All the World can 
with Marx on these two points without also having to agree with hi 

? See pp. 125-7. 
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that his remedy for the nineteenth-century industrial workers! suffer- 
ings was the best one, or that economics is not merely important, but 
all-important. The answer to the thesis that economics is all-important 
is: ‘Man doth not live by bread only." If the thesis that politics is Man's 
master-activity will not work—and Marx has done us all a service in 
showing that it will not—the similar thesis that economics is Man's 
master-activity will not work either. 

As a matter of fact, when people's economic interests and their 
political feelings have pulled different ways, people have usually given 
rein to their political feelings and have let their economic interests go 

. This subordination of economics to politics could be illustrated 
by any number of historical examples. Here two will suffice. In the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy before the First World War the port of 
Trieste possessed a hinterland that ensured its prosperity. Yet the 
Italian majority in the population of Trieste longed for the break-up 
of the Monarchy, on whose existence their livelihood depended, be- 
cause of their political ambition, as Italians by nationality, to see 
Trieste annexed to Italy. In Palestine, after the First World War, the 
British, who had taken a mandate for administering the country, hoped 
that the Arab population would be reconciled to the influx of Jewish 
immigrants by the prospect that this would bring with it increases in 
land values and rises in wages. But the Arabs’ minds did not work in that 
way. The prospect that preoccupied them was a political one. Jewish 
immigration threatened to reduce the Palestinian Arabs to the status 
of a subject minority. In their minds this political menace entirely out- 
weighed the prospect of economic gains. These two examples are 
characteristic, and their significance is clear. If it is true that politics 
is not all-important, it must be true, a fortiori, that economics is not. 

‘What other human activities, besides economies and politics, have 
been, or seem likely to be, put forward as candidates for the role of 
master-activity? Recreation, art, and study have never, so far, been in 
the running; and education seems unlikely to be, in spite of the fact that 
education commands the doorway to the future. There are, however, 
two other obvious candidates: technology and religion. 

“Technology is almost bound to look like Man's master-activity in the 
eyes of a student of the so-called Prehistoric Age of mankind’s career. 
In this age human societies had not yet managed to produce a surplus. 
over and above the requirements of bare subsistence. They were there- 
fore unable to maintain a leisured minority. They were therefore 
illiterate, since the art of writing requires a leisured minority to invent 
and practise it. They have therefore left no written records. And there- 
fore Man's tools are almost the only surviving evidences of Man's 
development, and even of his existence, for the first half million or 
million years of mankind’s history. Compared with the abundance of 
the tools that have survived from the Palaeolithic Age, the fragments 
of human skeletons of the same antiquity have, so far, been rare finds. 
And perhaps even the oldest human bones so far found are young com- 
pared with the oldest tools in our museum. 

1 Deut 
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Accordingly, the prehistorian is inclined to see Man as homo faber 
(Man the technician’) rather than as homo sapiens (‘Man the possessor 
Of a consciousness and a will’). Or perhaps the prehistorian would say 
that the invention and use of tools was the means by which Man edu- 
cated himself into becoming intelligent and purposeful. We may agree 
that a process of self-education through technology may have speeded 
up Man's exercise of his intelligence. Man must, however, have been. 
immensely intelligent already before he could dream of inventing his 
first tool. This first of his many inventions is, after all, his most brilliant 
technological achievement for all time. Tt already contained, in germ, 
such later feats as the splitting of the atom and the launching of arti- 
ficial satellites to circle round the Earth and to lasso the Moon. When 
once Man had chipped his first flint, these derivative inventions were 
already on their way. But what would our picture of early Palaeolithic 
‘Man look like if, instead of having no evidence of him except his tools 
and a few of his bones, we had as wide a knowledge of all his activities as 
we have for our study of his descendants within the last 5,000 years? 
Even for the study of later Palaeolithic Man, perhaps 10,000 to 50,000 
ears ago, we have not only tools and bones but also paintings on the 
Walls of the caves in which he lived; and these paintings open up vistas on 
fields of life that are blanks in our picture of these relatively recent men’s 
predecessors. Later Palacolithic Man's paintings tell us a great deal 
about his artistic skill and sense, and they even allow us to infer some- 
thing about the character of his (f we had the same amount and 
variety of knowledge about early Palaeolithic Man, would his tools loom 
3o large in our picture of him as they loom now in the absence of any 
other evidences of his doings? In other words, would prehistorians be 
as much inclined as they are now to think of technology as being Man's. 
master-activity ? 

“Man doth not live by bread only, bus by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of the Lord doth Man live.” Here is the voice of 
religion making its claim to be Man's master-activity; and, of all the 
competing claims, this is surely the strongest. Its strength, however, 
lies in the fact that religion is not on a par with the other activities on 
our list. Religion is Man's attempt to get into touch with an absolute 
spiritual Reality behind the phenomena of the Universe, and, having 
made contact with It, to live in harmony with It. This activity is all- 
perrading. Te comprehends all the others. Moreover, it is Man's life- 

fine. When once a creature has acquired, as Man has, a conscious 
intellect and à free will, this creature must either sock and find God or 
destroy itself. ‘Where there is no vision, the perish.”? Religion, 
then, would be Man's master-activity if Se roek Buch & thing" Bat 
religion’s claim can be vindicated only by being put in terms that 
scend it. Religion is Man's master-activity only in the sense that religion 
embraces all Man's other activities in itself. 


? Deut. 
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VII ANNEX 


Comment by Rabbi J. B. Agus on Professor Toynbee's Use of the 
Term ‘Fossil’ with Reference to the Jewish Community 


'HE connotation of the term ‘fossil’, which is repugnant to Jews, 
derives from the scale of values which is current in this, the century 
of Darwinism. In the pre-Darwinian world marks of antiquity were 
highly prized. Josephus in his Contra A; strives to prove the 
preat antiquity of the Jewish people. To be put in the category of a 
jus’, a living species of h, belonging toa creation 
that is otherwise extinct, was always à point of pride lr Jewish writers, 
The Jewish poet-philosopher, Jehudah Halevi, went so far as to de- 
scribo the Jewish community as a "body, without a head and a heart, 
Nay, even more, not even a skeleton, but scattered bones, like the bones 
which Ezekiel saw. . . .' But in Jehudah Halevi's view these bones were 
better than the other religious communities, which in his view were 
like man-made dolls (The Kusuri, II, 29, 30). 
In the realm of ideas and cultural Values the ‘test of time’ is a measure 
of validity and worth; in the world of evolving species, resistance to 
in, leading to the penalty of fossilization and 


Religious societies pre-eminently and national units generally are 
both vilue-centred and survivacentred. The philosopher of history 
is justified in applying biological categories to societies only in so far as 
they are survival-centred. Universal values, reflecting facets of truth, 
beauty, goodness, or holiness, are essentially imperishable. 

Is then the Jewish community primarily survival-centred, or is it 
primarily value-contred? Professor Toynbee bases his analysis on the 

sssumption. He attributes the artieulation of Judaism into a set of 
rites and ol ces and its creation of a complex communal structure 
to the ‘will to live’ of a harassed community. In this reasoning, Pro- 
fessor Toynbee is at one with all nationalist Jewish historians—in 
icular with Achad Ha‘am and Simon Dubnow. 

‘Nevertheless, this view is definitely one-sided. The continuous 
stream of Jewish literature demonstrates the value-centredness and idea- 
centredness of Jewish leadership. Admittedly, in the actual press of 
daily events, it is not feasible [opes ple to distinguish between the 
needs of their group and its ideals. But, no farsa are redcca he 
inner life of a community, the dominance of religious beliefs and values 
is clear. Those who did not share the values and beliefs of the com- 
munity became participants in the prevailing faith. 

"The collective interests of the Jewish Community by no means 
coincided with the collective ideals of the Jews. Throughout Medieval 
Europe, Jews were admitted into the ranks of the nobility when they 
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joined the Christian Church. The followers of Jacob Frank in eighteenth- 
century Poland achieved this rank, though their number was well in 
excess of 15,000. The self-image of the Jewish people included at all 
times the belief of being utterly committed to the service of the One God. 
‘The ethnic ‘will to live’ was a function and a corollary of the religious 
‘will to be true’, not vice versa. Nationalist Jewish historians were im- 
feld to revere this relationship in keeping with a materialistic and 

iological bias. But their endeavours are utterly unconvincing. For the 
religious motivation of Jewish life is unmistakable, and religion is the 
domain of ultimate ends, not of manipulated means. 


E 

A subsidiary implication of the term ‘fossil’ is the judgement that 
yital energy is concentrated altogether upon the struggle for survival, 
ignoring the goals of survival, and that this undue emphasis makes the 
group overly defensive and armour-conscious. 

No one who studies Jewish history can deny that the self-segregating 
impetus was at diverse times all-powerful. On the other hand, as Herbert 
Spencer pointed out, in every living society the things which make life 
possible are likely to take precedence over the things that life makes 
possible. This is particularly true in times of extreme eme Jj 
ins, the ethnic Setor predominated in Jewish consciousness daring 
periods of persecution. 

‘As to this conflict of motivations within the Jewish soul, we may 
recognize it as the perennial issue between the rationalistic and the 
romantic schools of Jewish thought. To the rationalists, the ideas and 
ideals of Judaism were primary, and the Jews were only their tem- 
porary custodians waiting for the light of truth to dawn on all men. To 
the romanticists, the Jewish people in themselves were of supreme value, 
awaiting their vindication and the confounding oftheir enemies in the 
end of s. 

Because Jewish life and thought were not monolithic in the first 
century of our era even, as they certainly are not today, we cannot apply 
any one category to the entire community. Behold the Hellenistic Jews 
at the time of Philo and Jesus, who were universalistic and humanistic, 
glorying in the title ‘citizens of the World’. Their disappearances from. 
the stage of history was due more to external factors than to the lack of 
spiritual vigor. 

Ttis, therefore, advisable to shun the use of the noun ‘fossil’ and speak 
instead of processes—a process of ‘fossilization’ as one tendency and 
a process of spiritualization as the other movement in the opposite 

lirection. 
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Comments by Rabbi J. B. Agus on the Notion of Uniqueness 


FULLY concur with the assertion of Professor Toynbee that the 
career of the Jew in history is not ‘unique’, in an ultimate sense. 
‘Nothing is so universal among nations as the claim of uniqueness. The 
romantic philosophers of Russia and Poland, of Germany and Italy, 
asserted the uni of their respective ‘national soul 

The history of the Jews is unique in the same sense as are the his- 
tories of all human groups—i.e. as a compound reflecting diverse 
historical forces, not as an element, standing apart, defying analysis and 
sui generis. 

Bot, inasmuch as nations and religions are generally placed in diferent 
Categories, it is important to recognize the intimate of unit 
etse tha two domains in Judaism, though one or another arpe 
might predominate at any one time. 

e ‘non-uniqueness” of Jewry implies also the non-exceptional 
status of the Jewish diaspork. Along with all religious and cultural 
minorities, they should learn to maintain a healthy balance between their 
communal identity and the universal values of mankind. In this way 
they serve as vanguards of the evolving society of our emergent One 
World, which can only be of a pluralistic character. 


XV ANNEX 


Comments by Rabbi J. B. Agus on the Continuity of the 
Prophelic Element in Judaism 


‘PROFESSOR TOYNBEE calls for the renunciation by the dispo 
Jews of their ‘communal identity’ and for the repudiation of the 
‘Torah, so that they be free to convert mankind to the religion of the Pro- 

hets. "This call emerges from his analysis of the role played by the 
Law and the national structure in the Greco-Roman world of antiquity. 

‘The issue is stated in stark and rigid terms, as if the situation 
today was no different than in the first century. Neither the Law nor 
the national body is today a high and impassable barrier." 

For more than a century the Reform and Conservative movements 
have been preaching that the halachoth were instruments of piety, not 
its substance. Transmuted into rites and ceremonies which enhance the 
drama of worship, the residual halachoth cannot possibly hinder the 
dissemination of the faith, And the nature of the Jewish ‘communal 
identity’ has also undergone a fundamental transformation. The an- 
cient ‘natural’ community has been replaced by a plethora of voluntary 
organizations, with the Synagogue occupying the central pace. There 
is no organization embracing all Jews, and, by the same token, no Jew 
can possibly belong to all Jewish organizations. In their turn the diverse 
organizations of Jewry are integrated into the total pattern of the 
voluntary associational life of the overall community. 

"The transformation of the Law and the transformation of the com- 
munal system were brought about in part by external factors and in 

by the continued operation of the Prophetic strand within the 
Jewish tradition. 

‘The Jewish community of America is presently an ‘open society’— 
Le. individuals are free not only to choose whether or not to belong, 
but also to determine the terms and extent of their affiliation. However, 
those contemporary movements which aim at the imposition of a 
totalitarian unity upon the Jewish community, converting it into a 
"close society’ of an ethnic character, are properly subject to Professor 
Toynbee's critique. 

It is at this point that the dialogue between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity approaches a crisis of mutual misunderstanding. To Christians, 
Jesus and Paul represent the acme of the Prophetic message—the one 
in transcending the Law, the other in transcending the national com- 
munity. But, in the Jewish tradition, as Professor Toynbee and Herford 
point out, the Prophetic tradition was channeled through the Mishnah 
and Talmud, without any reference to Jesus and Paul. Within the 
‘Talmud the Prophetic tradition is continued as an undercurrent, with 
the priestly mentality predominating. And, alongside the Talmud, there 
was the philosophic tradition which was articulated so brilliantly by 

1 L have now P ios of Chapter XV in the light 
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Philo. Coursing through subterranean channels, it emerged again in the 
tenth century, reaching a splendid climax in Maimonides. Through the 
Toney, titanic figure of nae pioen tian] Juan helped to pre- 

are the ground for the philosophy oí i nt. The modern 
Rrovements of Reform, Conservatism, and, I might add, Liberal 
Orthodoxy, are indeed’ continuations of the philosophical current in 
Jewish thought, and Jevish philosophyis essentially a continuation ofthe 
Prophetic current within the stream of Judaism. 

But what is the essence of the Prophetic heritage, and what does 
conversion to the ‘religion of Deutero-Isaiah’ really mean? 

"The classical Prophets maintained that religion is a dynamic balance 
of two insights—that which is afforded by tradition and mystical ex- 
perience, on the one hand, and that which is derived from the twin 
lights of intelligence and conscience, on the other hand. Subjective 
piety and loyalty were blended in their vision with objective reflection 
and ethical fervor. They transcended ritualism by the rational emphasis. 
on inwardness; they transcended blind ethnicism by the ethical emphasis 
‘on the values of universal humanity. And, in transcending both ritualism 
and ethnicism, they created that dynamic equilibrium between faith 
and reason which is genuine religion, and that creative synthesis of 
loyalties that is humanistic, idealistic nationalism. The religious philo- 
sophers were the true heirs of the Prophets, in that they too saw reli 
as a living blend of subjective feeling and objective reflection. 

From this analysis the implications of Prophetic religion for our day 
are clear. Not to reject the ‘communal identity’ into which we are born, 
but to transcend its limitations and narrow horizons, so that our 
national group might serve the larger cause of mankind. Not to repudiate 
the pattern of observances in one’s religion, but to transcend their 
exclusiveness and absoluteness, that they might serve as fitting instru- 
ments of universal religion. 

Hence, a mission for the Jews—yes, but not for Jews only. Precisely 
the same mission applies to those Christians and Moslems who, like 
the Prophets, recognize two sources of religion, subjective faith and 
objective reasoning. The liberals of all faiths assume a common domai 
of ethical values and rational principles. At the same time they may well 
employ the rituals and loyalties of their respective groups in their 
efforts to attain deeper levels of insight for themselves and for the com- 
munities to which they belong. 

The liberals who would be heirs of the Prophets dare not secede from 
their respective communities, nor can they in conscience break with 
the ceremonial-organiztional patterns oftheir respective faiths., The 

ets stayed with their people, spoke their language, and infused 
AE volcan fr ato the seat catur social enone of thar day. 
Tf they had not done so, they would have worked in a vacuum, 

The great need of humanity today is to overcome the peril of ‘the 
idolization of the self’. This can be achieved by the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule to groups as well as to individuals. The Golden 
Rule of ethics is actually the application of the objective approach to 
human relations. Yet absolute objectivity, making no allowance for the 
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sanctum sanctorum of the human heart, can be as totalitarian in its 


o exclusively as 
uld be left with 


self-assertion and self-surrender. All groups can contribute to the 
welfare by integrating their subjective tradition into the objec- 
tive structure of all-human values. 
Conversion of the ‘religion of Deutero-Isaiah’ is to a ‘church invi- 
sible’, transcending denominational lines, and rising far beyond the 
parochial symbols of any one faith. 


XVIII ANNEX 


 Spengler's Concept of 'Pseudomorphosis" 


PENGLER'S concept of ‘pseudomorphosis’ (‘Deceptive Cultural 

Formation?) is one of the most illuminating of his intuitions. It 
throws light, for instance, on the relation between a satellite civilization 
and the society into whose feld it has been drawn. 

In essence the idea is a simple one. When two civilizations are 
interacting with each other, their meeting may be on an unequal foot- 
ing At the moment one of the two may be the more powerful, the other 
the more creative. In this situation the more creative civilization will be 
constrained to conform outwardly to the more powerful civilization’s 
cultural configuration, likea hermit crab who fits himself into a shell that 
is not his own. But an observer would be allowing himself to be misled 
if here he were to take appearances at their face value. He must look 
below the surface, study what underlies it, and take due note of the 
difference between the two. "The hands are the hands of Esau’? but 
only because they have been disguised in order to deceive. ‘The voice 
is Jacob's voice." That is authentic, and it is therefore telltale, provided 
that the listener is not bent upon being deceived. 

ler uses the concept of ‘pseudomorphosis’ in his attempt to 
elucidate the configuration of the history of civilization in the Old 
World, west of India, since the beginning of the Christian Era. The 
‘eastward and southward expansion of the Hellenic Civilization, in and 
after the generation of Alexander the Great, had laid an Hellenic veneer 
political, intellectual, and aesthetio—over South-West Asia and 
Egypt. Consequently, as Spengler sees it, his hypothetical “Magian 
Civilization’ —which, according to him, arose in this region at about the 
beginning of the Christian Era—was compelled to camouflage itself, 
during the first few centuries of its existence, by presenting itself in an 
Hellenic guise. It does not reveal itself in its true colours till a later 
stage, when it has mustered sufficient strength to break through the 
Hellenic vencer; but a student's discerning eye can divine its presence, 
below the surface, from the very beginning of the subterranean first 
chapter of its history? Though Spengler thus introduces 'pseudo- 
be, ii eere to imde rot ante Qe e eT Mn Mh 
3 F. EL Underhill, io The Canadian Historical Revine, vol. xerri, No.3 (September, 
AS) ass applied Spenglers notion ofthe pacadomarphne of lupo 
"Many cruce have commented on how deeply Toye seems to be alienated from his 

T think «exe could be made using Spenglesan Tor the dens 

jaglan sol, born out of doe ume: In spe of hs belief eb himen due 
the Hellenic Civilization is his spiritual ome, be isnot realy an Apoliaian man. His 
spinal home in tnt par of the World beyond the Hellespont, in the soy da 
etienisen, Ie is the historical development of tis part of the World that fascingtss hiss 
stb devete more of hi pags thaa to any oder area] bave fei ant soma 
S Toynbee whale aduk e haa Been spent in long stratis y hs iesen 
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morphosis and he ‘Magian Civilization" in association with eachother, 
ye may reject his hypothetical ‘Magian Civilization’ without havin 
zeject his concept of pseudomorphosis as wel. These two ideas o 
do not stand or fall together, and the idea of 'pseudomorphosis' can iz 
applied in alternative attempts to interpret the cultural history of the 
western half of the Old World during these last two millennia. 
points, in particular, are unacceptable in Spengler's picture 

ot is ‘Magian Givdisston’ He assumes that it was something entireh 
new, and he also assumes that it had nothing genuinely in common wit 
the Hellenic Civilization whose outward form it was compelled to 
adopt during its subterranean formative age. This is not the picture that 
meets our eye when we look at the new configurations of culture that 
have actually made their appearance in the western half of the Old- 
World Oikoumené since the beginning of the Christian Era. These 
authentic historical configurations are, as we know, two higher religions, 
Christianity and Islam, and five civilizations: four of them Christian 
and the fifth Islamic. None of these are new in the absolute sense of 

inherited nothing from the past; and none of them is non-Hel- 
lenic in the sense of having no vein of Hellenism in its essence. These 
two religions and five civilizations have all sprung from ground ferti- 
lized by a blend between the debris of the Hellenic culture and the 
debris of the Syriac: a Syriac-Hellenic ‘culture-compost’, as I have 
labelled it. In the formative age of Christianity there was, nevertheless, 
a 'pseudomorphosis' in Spengler's sense. Christian art and Christian 
theology, for instance, did express themselves in Hellenic forms in 
which they did not find themselves completely at home. At the same 
time there was a genuine Hellenic ingredient in the very heart of 
Christianity, and this not only in the Eastern Orthodox and Western 
Catholic versions of it, but also in the Nestorian and Monophysite 
Christian resistance movements to "Melchite! ecclesiastical and political 
domination. Part, at least, of this Hellenic ingredient was eventually 
communicated by Nestorian and Monaphysie Christianity vo alam. 


pi of all the 

ehe riac- Hellenic 

ay fa 1 calli in my jargon). ‘These divided Teig cn braced to Alexander 
of overthnowing the expire that the Fessans had but he became per 

tonal phe ithe eite and yrs imran edited ims mach 
Thal regretid the damage that he had done and had half a mind to ty to re 

ie The Syriae end the Helens i a in the “eulure compost from which the 

Chistian and Islamic civilizations Bave sprung bave failed to make a perfect blend, 

{he unresolved discord has been communicated to the crops growa on tha fee sll 
rr ee boon worked qu; pa EIC EM 

terms of Hellenic Philosopy: sd this has Jed, ig the, cultu tory of the is 

Civilization, as it has in the cultural history ofthe Christian civilizations, to a renaissance 
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In consequence, Islam, too, is a member of the family of Syriac- 
Hellenic societies. E 

Tn the history of the encounter between the Syriac and Hellenic 
civilizations—an encounter from which the Syriac-Hellenic societies. 
eventually sprang—the fusion that produced a ‘culture-compost’ had 
been preceded by a stage in which the Syriac Civilization had been the. 
Hellenic Civilization's satellite. In the relation between a satellite and 
the civilization into whose field it has been drawn, cpseudororphoris 
has come into play in a number of other cases as well. 

For example, when the Iranian culture was drawn into the field of 
the Syriac Civilization in the course of the Achaemenian age, one of the 
eventual results was a ‘pseudomorphosis’ on the linguistic plane in the 
shape of the Pehlevi language. In Pehlevi, some words are written alpha- 
betically in the Aramaic koiné, but they are read as ideograms standing 
for the corresponding words in Middle Persian. On this linguistic plane, 
in a later chapter of history, the Arabic language succeeded in penetrat- 
ing into New Persian more deeply. But at this price the submerged 
Tranian culture succeeded, in its turn, in giving New Persian the status 
of a literary language that was able to hold its own against Arabic inthe 
Perso-Turki of the Islamic World. Since an early stage in the 
decline of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, the Islamic World has been articu- 
lated into two distinct cultural zones: an lranic zone and an Arabic 
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Since the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, Islam has captured 
Indonesia, In this case the conversion has been accomplished by peaceful 
missionary enterprise, not by force of arms, and therefore has not pro- 
voked the militant opposition that it did arouse among Hindus in India. 
Nevertheless, Islam in Indonesia has not succeeded in supplanting, 
Bor wire, the Indan cultue-- Hindu and Buddhist—whick 
had been paramount in Indonesia for more than a thousand years before 
Islam's arrival there. A present-day Indonesian Muslim reminds him- 
self of his Hindu cultural heritage by assuming a Sanskrit name in 
conjunction with his Arabic one: and he celebrates the Prophet Muham- 
Ps birthday (the Mawlid) by entertaining himself with puppet- 
plays in which the characters are the heroes of the Mahabharata. Here 
Wwe can watch the Indian culture, which the Indonesians have never 
ceased to cherish, breaking through an Islamic veneer. The Islamic 
surface of present-day Indonesian culture is, in fact, a ‘pseudomor- 
phosis’. But so, too, was the Indian culture which preceded Islam in 
Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula and which, in the Hinayanian Budd- 
hist version of it, is still it on the South-East Asian mainland in 
Burma, Thailand, and Cambodia. In South-East Asia the dissemination 
of Indian culture, like the later dissemination of Islam in the insular 
and peninsular parts of the region, was a peaceful process. But the 
Indian Civilization in South-East Asia experienced the same fortune 
that Islam experienced there later. The Indian Civilization, too, failed 
to supplant the previously prevailing local cultures. Below the surface 
these continued to hold their own. In South-East Asia the exotic forms 
of Indian architecture, art, and religion have been adapted to express 
a native South-East Asian content." 

‘An example of 'pseudomorphosis' on an oecumenical scale is presented 
by the Western surface of the present-day world as a whole. The first 
non-Western societies to be Westernized were the Middle American 
and the Andean. By now, they have been nominally Western and 
Christian for more than four hundred years. Yet today, in the highlands 
of Guatemala and on the Las Casas plateau in the adjoining corner of 
Mexico, one can sce Christian churches being used for the celebration 
of Pre-Chrisian rites by an unsophisticated peasantry, In Mexico 
City one can see the motifs and the spirit of the same Pre-Christian 
religion being resuscitated by sophisticated painters and sculptors trained 
eR escemschooland using Western technique. In the minds of these 
artists themselves this is conscious and deliberate archaism. But the 
artificially resuscitated Pre-Columbian religious art has a compelling 
power of its own. In souls less sophisticated than those of its resusci- 
{ators it might reactivate the ancient feelings and beliefs of which it is a 

tent symbol. In Mexico, as in Indonesia, we seem to be witnessing th 

ikruptey of a ‘pseudomorphosis’. The underlying reality is " 
through the veneer. In the history of the Westernization of Russia we 
can read the same story. Since the generation of Peter the Great, Russian 
the more remarkable that Tran should have preserved its cultural individuality so 
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novelists, philosophers, and ideologists have been conforming outwardly 
to Western conventions, but, in Russian hands, the Western mould has 
yielded unmistakably Russian products.! If the Westernization of the 
‘World calls into existence an occumenical civilization, we may expect to 
see this new world-wide culture start on a Western basis; but, in the 
light of such precedents as those just cited, we may also expect to see 
the non-Western elements below the surface eventually break through 
the Western crust. Spengler’s concept of ‘pseudomorphosis’ thus seems 

to be illuminating for the new chapter of history on which man- 
kind is entering in our day. 

1 See p. 538. 
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P Bat reps tar grams aes 
les, repulse of, by, 411; 
of, with, 408-9 and. 

18 n., 426, 44, 
ic names in, 
of, 


seen chy f, 329, 330; — Te- 
lation of swamps in, 329, 338, 

339, 346, 349, 351 n, 352; Western- 
ration of, 631 7.; wheel, use of, in, 
2047, 337 and 1; see also under 
AcmAswENAN EMPIRE; [SRAELITES. 
Egyptiac Civilization; archaeological 
idence for, 112, 45, pur 


362, 593; 
triste in, E 46; an im 


sn eo; Geomapa a 
ess oi ion of, 
PE is of, ssn 
duration of, 187, 443, 454% 546, 
631 n; education in, $75; environ- 
Test of physical, aco 317, 3123, 
‘extinction of, 57, 187, 207, 441, 443, 
443-9, 473; fluctuations’ in inter- 
Bretton cl history of, 95 ni funds 
ental features of, 292; genesis of, 
19%, 200, 317, 

159, 345 34 


174,17: 20, 321 T, 
335335, 


h 349, 350, 
353, 369; of, 


393: growth of, 174; Hellenic intra 
ion on, 91, 207, 210 T, 402, 403, 


Ap. Ais Ma, ath Hellgate model, 


from, 174, 184-7; Hel- 
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Jenie venger om, 496, 670; Hel ot 
Integrated society in, 199 n- irrig. 
tion, development of, R 31, 340, 
E 
rl hf ag: 
tion, importance of, in, 19; political 
unity scores at Ln Ul "i his- 
ia eh 174r 175 ai 
Pa i eroien ts 
Tüdooslimtion, process of, in, iei 
realy of nda 
im, 83 my 184, 18s, 338 x 
408, 415 n, 416 m., Tod p 


Lips 557 
E. dy fon, 448; Sinic ‘moda 


191, 195; Sumero- 
mias Civilization, relation to 
EE gH ass aai 

aaron, relation oy 
AES, 410, 448-9, 549, so tec 
nolos 


f, tO, 319, 320, 
tes of, 402; 
345, 345, 347, 


Spee angrago, tho, s95 
listen, Alberts v, 50, 196, 24. 
Ejell, Sayyid, 179. 


England; leince to Roman Catholic 
ch before the Reformation, 
162, 218; barbarians, role of, im, 
Gar, 632; ‘Black and Tans, 628; 
irc of 96,281 lai educa 
tion in eur gi peace 
[NE Dr sored by by, 606, 


history of, so; nonconformist 


churches in, 9b; 

of, 265; not en intelligible Beld of. 
Study im isolation, t62, 284-5; 
Position of — in rath century, 529; 
in 17th century, Sab m races 
Feeling fn, 652; Revolution of 1688 
in, 205; role of, in history, 630 n+ 
631 n; Scandinavian challenge t0, 


INDEX 


260; superiority, sense of own, 629; 
gli used in Exchequer of, a7; 


ch. 303 Eydes et 
Barran; Unires KiNobou, 
Engl onguge, the, Sas 576, 8a, 


Ü 
EG look of, 438 m. 

Bromdcecion e a tí of art in bogie, 
23-24, 30, 121, 248. 

Environment, 62, 1877, 146-8, 232, 
2287288, 289 a60, at a, 
SÉE no, boo nes Fa 
dor Chxtixikow- dvo Jussovr. 

Ephesians, the, 


Ephraim, the hill country of, 409 n., 


244, 246, 254. 

D. 9n, 13, 157, 16, 

39. SON» 74 My 1690. IFI My 

1 199 Pu 244, 245 Re 255, 262, 
7 Mey 290, 291, 301, 


264 n, 


p 
Eedracion Culture, the, 408. 
Eshem Bethel, a divinity associated. 
with Yahweh at Elephantind, 428. 
Esquimaux, the, 355, 547, 553 


Et ! 
DIT 


; the, 390. 
Etruscans, the, 323, 376. 
LEICA 
itchard, Professor E. E., 226. 
"epoch-rnaking', 1567; ‘key’, 


bim, asm ass, 6643 see alto 


Examinations, 137-8. 
Extension 26, 28, 20-90, 32, 42, 79- 
the Prophet, 417, 419, 423, 

iw o REM 403 "t, 499, 631, 664. 
aye esi waitin 436, 4, 


T ms 170 ms 175, 180,099 287 n 


S47, $50, 551 

Far’ Western’ Christian, Civilization, 
the, 377, 567 561 and n oy n. 

Rc iao 5o». 

7 531, 542, 571, 609. 

Febvre, Ly agn. 

‘Feedback’, 241 n. 

Feibleman, J. K., 9n., 28, 29, 39 
4O, 447, 94n, 3337, 146, 
iso, 154, 1007, 161 M, 224 Ms 
246, 35, 84,264 fy 308 8519 
S91 n., 600 n, 605 m, 612, 656. 

Fertile Crescent, the, 214, 283, 329, 
Sage 397, 308 E E 
a8 Eu 466, 472, 

netlviy Of com: 
fnunication in, 214; see also TIGRIS- 
Forno Bons 

Fiess, E, 385. 39m, 131 my 141 n 

145, dom T61 n, 247 f, 252 and. 


247 n, 631 m. 
pee; EN WM 
Nu ITE ph 


DEEP 


iir T 328 m, 329 my 
Ney 337, 338, 340, 341, 


Food-ga 
$39,333 


Torte, ect on human affairs of, 150, 
398, $10, 524, 609 and m, 612-16. 
Fortis, 148) abo, 348, 9351306 355 
Formative’ Culture of the Americas, 
‘he, 150-1, 192, 282 s, 332 3 337 


+ 34% 34%, 343, 355, 257 


69, 370% 372, 373, 69 


338 
E 


"Fossils", 223, 292-300, 479; see also 
under BUppsisu- 


Jews; 
anrr; Na 
Pansies. ‘ 
France: Commune, the, 606; competi- 
tion of, with seal’ powers, 5235 


429, 481, 484 and n., 485 n, 

and n., 5 49% 501, $02, so4m., cultural prions of du? 541; eco- 

ad ihe rim d 
Cep EE CILE Ed 
'aith, Ages of, 185 n € en masse in (1792), 
fer dete Christian. Civilization, podkion of — in 14th century, 
the, 547, 561 n. pei x century, 528m; 
i i 
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France (cont). 
Roman Citholie Church in 97m 
see also France Eura: 
Ravouoriow, Narowsoxte Exim; 
and under EGYPT. 
Francis of Assisi, Saint, 533 n. 
Francis T King ot France, gat, 
Francs (Hapsburg) 11 as last West 
Emperor, I as first Emperor 
Dr 


EXE ar, the, 606. 

jacob, 

rrankfort, HL, 16, 16:m, 18s, 

zs 2437., 247 n. 258 m, 259, 
2277 aid hy 279, 292, 328 n, 

355, 324, 336, 

T, s62, $83 n. 


French Revolution, the Sij. 
Free T. R 44 nar a58 na 375, 539% 


Galilee, 409m, 410, 480m, 488m, 


44%, 223, 240 T, 


E iB n. 
EE cau carn MM 
Gamane, J Tansy oe 


v 
ama, tif VE Dadaha; 


Absolute Really, His, 18; Es withe 
peek eA 
evr, see "Tera Gawna. 


ET 
[x ns 642 me 
Gemary, the, ai Pach 9 bs 


Generalizations, da sip, 120, 154-5, 
207.23 299, 
Gencralty 6 ie 


INDEX 


Genius, 125-7, 661. 


Gom 
138, 143, 209) 215, 


ERE Soh 65, SO [54 
Geography, dy ely E Pa eoe, 


ub ys sat 


ote ‘oy 1291, 10, 20, 27 ey 
37 139.421. 44 T AS ey 

26m, 141 my 1560, 229, 235, 238 m, 

239M 240, 243 my 244 Ps, 246.2, 

ums I5 as8m, 260, 261, 

266, 300m, S19 %, 

d S Bin 

T 


dus AES " 
ite Confederacy, the, 420, 
Gibbon, Edward, o, 131 n. 

"be plateau of, 393,410. 
Gilcadles, the, 426. 
Gladstone, W. E., 607, 608. 
Glueck, Nelson, 317, 318. 
Gobineau, le Comte J. A. de, 631. 
God: anthropomorphic conception of, 

| TOE, 230, 285-7; as restr, 
}, 100 My 253, 254, 256, 494, 
on 250,254,296, 494 


Ar god at 
inmanent, 49, 75, 
a loving, 435, 494; 4057 
93 ees [RU 
pasion 
transcendent, 48, 40.7 oe 
X n; as a tyrant, 639; Christian con- 
gepion gen ues im oh 
656-7; "ms M the, 
100 m2 25% 284, $66; grace of, 5703 
VAT ist 
incarnations of, 4, 398, 
15 and n.; Islamic conception 
(70, 471 ; jealousy of, 622 n. 
Judaic’ Conception of, ari, 4s 
BE ABS 47, 98-96, 16 a 
nd ig E ioe 
494 tad x; xs Of, 43% Toa re 
324, 236-7, 563 n, 6:55 Man, His 
encounters with, 285-8, 635, 641 m 
manifestations of, 256, 621; obedi- 
ence demanded by, ; omni- 
Potene f 435, 437 n» ntis 6391 


494; as 
83, 100- 


INDEX 


service of, 68; will of, 
Zoroastrian conception of 


43 

Gd chan ; hann Wolfgang von: asa, 
254; Faust quoted, 2, 

Gels the use of, 357 i 363. 


Graeco-Persian War, the Great, 17 n., 
172, 379, 305, 403, 470, 635. 
ivitation, the 
Great 


Greece, Ancient: Age of the Tyrant 

ireece, Ancient: i, 
154; agricultural resources in, 323 
4, 406; art in, 265; city-states in, 
3an, 378 J85 ge EA go 


Ec e. ais 


#6 


Greece, Modern: hi 
e 
1: $82; Ottoman Empire, relations. 
Ee 
plum 
Greek coins, 449. 
Greek language, E 376, 378, 379, 
CET TII 
TI 


ihe Gre, 
C eer. 


Pope and Saint, 


Es ndeshi, Hildebrand), 96, 
E 


grise, G. E. von, 405 m., Gor n. 
Guardini, R., 251 x. 

Guerard, A. Lo, 5 mo, 45 M, 239, 243 Moy 
240 and n., 261 n, 264 my 

Gupta Empire, the, 191, 196, 207 n., 
311, 402, 

Gurian, W., 161, 245m. 2457, 
264 n., 377, $53 %y 605% 610m, 
Bas, 645. 

Gurjaras, the, 402. 

Gürster, E., 535 n., 567 n. 568 m. 
m 


Aaz 
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Habakkuk, the Prophet, 423. 


Hifz, Muhammad Shams-ad-Din, of 
Shiräz, 


Hall, D. G. E., 673». 

, | Haradan, ex 437. 

Hamath, 409, 428; 424 425. 
Hammurabi of ^ Babylon, 


Emperor of Sumat and Abad 1 
311, 424, 431, 56o m. 

Hampi, By 161 ny 175 ma 235,239 My 

400 TL, 4X1, 413 Be 

Hi Dynasty,” the, Posterior and 

Han Empire, the: as the Chinese 

vend shes 1750168, 196 ett 

Stas of 190,30, d 

and autonomy, com- 

iy bx8-195 

official status 


ri 


ll of, 95 m. 


; ded 


ELE Ce eut 
137, 178, aca; duration of 
394: establishment of, 210," 6 
Expansion of 178, 203 


Hoodie Si Rd sag, 124 
Hee o. Erw) 1507., 154, 284, 


Hannibal, son of Hamilcar Barca, 


384. 
Hansa League, the, sao. 
Hanson, A. H., 149%, 150m, 154, 


157, 264 n., 275, 600 m. 
Hapsburg Monarchy, the, 194, 523, 


DEOS 
sry, the Rev. E. Ra Jr 
s 

ar 


ETE 
177 My rien 186 1 
247 m, 405m, 609 ty 

p 


625m. p^ 
Harran, extre 443 m 


Harvey, William, 35. 
(Maccabacan) Dynasty, 
the, 486, soo, ser, sea, $03, 505. 
Hassuna, 334, 336m. 


Hauer, Professor Jakob Wilhelm 631. 
Hawran, the, 410. 
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Hayek, F. A.: $6425 The Counter 
Revolution of Science quoted, 10, 
15,19, 20, 22, $1, 6$, 104, 105-6, 
1i agn aTe m X 

Yi of Damascus, 
Heaven, the Queen of, worship of, 


Hebrew language, the, 397 and n, 

Hebrews the F kd 409 ep Ja 410, 
dis) 415, 418 and no 419, 420, 421 
42a, 423, 465,489, 450, goa; nte aio 
faronte; Boone Tanase; 
Jupanr Jews; Moasrres. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 


MD 
in pe len, 1 Te Gorn, 36am, 


E ‘connotation of the word, 


593; 
evidence for, 112; art, 291, 394 
11, 423, 449, 450; 98 a competitor 


rr 50 of Maa, Madi- 
ferrancan, 323,394; ae g model for 
sxruetare and history of a civilizar 
tion, 3, 143, 153, 160 segg., 1 
168m, 169, 179-86, 189," 1 
217, 247 n., 304, 306, 311, 366+ 395 
po TE 
saps fle wn, $85, 386, 587, 
592, $93, 602 n, 
po s: 


Greek-speaking, Es 
states esta ise 

dio ander Ron Bln 
157, 171, 174, 196, $20, 
Pah ul diui tee 
plied to, 192-3; Christianity, reac 
tions with, 171, 172, 181-2, 395, 
under 


(171, 124, 
ive institu: 

ion of, 375-6, 
E, 163, 1797. 182, 


395. 441 433) 445, 471, 47% 475, 
479. 528, 581, 584; force, effect of 
eol, 609 n; genesis of, 395, 418, 
419; geographical range ob 375-6; 
geographical sening of, sia; geo- 
raphy, study of, in 635 c; growth 
399; 


of, at. 156, 521} mer 
18; 


hiitorical obaegvition, rel 


nean — eae 1S ah ass, 
ka — following, 106, 172, 175. 
io, 196, 304, 444, $28; Islamic 
tion, relation to, 47 My 5595 
cp d 
survivors of, 443 n.; literature of, 
46r, 5778, S81, s 
inarchmen, 


of, i 


tarism in, 37 
Mycenaean Civi 
tion to, 163, 374 M.» 406, $47, 559: 

cultural heritage from, | 410: 
minority, dominant, in, 271; oriental 
influences on, Orthodox 
Christian” "Civilization, — 'ap- 
parentation to, 169, 171, 172, 176, 
183, 366, 447 % 547, 550, 55 
tunity” wid question of 18r 
Panhellenic festivals, 281; particu- 
lars, its contempt for, 18, 124-5; 
philosophy of, 177, 449-50, 671 
ar; see also ARISTOTELIANIEM: 
Epicurean; PLATONBM; 
Srorciss; political disunity in, 171, 
3i. d, 404i political vol 
Fx 9f, 309, 374. 376, 
inm ees SA 


ieving, 375, 377, 383, 38: 
| Brom dE 
letarat of— external, 171, 172, 


r internal, 171, 172, T 
E pA DUIS 


history in relation to, 375- 
gay lt os ann etn, 
67a; science, l, study of, 


disintegration, 47 n« superi- 
riy, conviction of fe own, t 


INDEX 


Snoptievision its questfora 610.5 


Syriac Civilization — fusion with, 
10 ieg ASh o ATs do ie 


349 aps — relation t0, 496-7; 
Fesemblances and differences, 395- 
6; see also under Syniac-Hattentc 
‘Cutruns-Conposr; Sarac WorlD; 
time of troubles, 17n., 186, 196, 
1977, 303-4 and n, 382, Sar; 
town “and country, relations be- 
tween, in, 277; unitariness of, 413 
unity and disunity, rhythm of, à 
19275; universal state of, $18, 52 
et also ROMAN EMPIRE; Western 
stitade towards, 635-6; Western 


Civilization — ‘epparentation’ to, 
183, 162, 169, 171, 172, 176, 183, 
dim apm qup 366, ern gum 
3. 547, 548, EE 363 — 


Hcaemblances to, 383; — separate- 
mess from, degree of, 181 my 287 m» 
ET E NE 
bI EE 
EAS Roni Sues iud 
tinder EOYPTIAC CIVILIZATION; 
Teens Syriac Civiuization. 

Hellenic great powers arena in the 
Aegean and in Sicily, sat. 

Helleno-Sinic model for structure and 


tory of a civilization, 197-209, 
s 
p W. B., 435, 436 and n. 
Henry Vr, King of England, 162, 


‘sat, 

Heracleides Ponticus, 392. 

Heraclius, Roman Emperor, 463. 

Herbert, George, s69- 

Herder, Johann Gottitied von, 131 n. 

Herford, R. Travers, 204, 416 n, 
“480, 481 m, 4Ba ma, 486m, 488 m, 
oka, sor gia panisin Sito, 

Herkovitz, M. J, 271 n. 

Hero of Alexandria, 201. 

Herod the Great, 480, 486, soz, 503 
and n., $04. 

‘“Herodianism’, 232, 651 n. 

Herodotus, 18, 52, 127 m. 436 n. 463- 

Herrenvolk, syn 

Heuristie method, the, 43, 166, 243-6, 
252, 64. 

Hezekiah, King of Judah, 424, 425. 

His, Gm Granville, ido, 225, 247%, 


ji 2h 3 
Hill Cheiopker, 39 n., 149 n, 161 n. 


nid, 
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287 m., 293 m., 402, 547, 550, 560 
Unis aL e 


sil outlooks, alternation between, 
in, 86-88, 294 n.; continuity of, with 
bienes 


of, 99, 220-1, 222, 
Banes FEE [ES 
ERE 


Hippocrates of Cos, 103, 635 n- 
Hiram, King of Tyre, 432, 423. 
Hisham, Caliph, 466. 
Historians: religion's infu- 
LI XD 
ci 226, 229; 
Mum ef dai aec te sat 
heritage irom predecessore tinder” 
estimated by some recent Western, 
633, 634; rulers an, 6605, 
logiss, their feud with, 129 and m., 
226, aay; Wester, languages i 
le for work of, on Egyptian 
od South-West Asian history, 463, 
464; se alo Scuocans. 
iHütorimar 6a. 


P, eer gp, 6g) end n. es 
a Veo, condis bereen 
human wills in relation to, 237-8 m3 
elicitin in, sir fca d 

p 


istian interpretations of, 
477, 478, 65 


30; patterns in, 


7 


tory (cont). 
innumerable, 19-20; process of, 
total significance of, 638m; pro: 
gren in—eriterion ‘of, $27 n; — 
lect of, 531; purpose 
Saa; rainy of iuran observers 
proach to, 47-68, 258, $73, 574 
E Dx E eel 


152 and my 1j rr 165, jsp 
$94; supposed supernatural elment 
in centment unpre- 
diable aspect of, 74, 238; usage of 
the wond ia be UD 

History, meaning inquiry int 
coume of events: archaeology in 
elation to, $93 end mj as a recon- 
truction, a25 and mj as the re- 
tnactment” of the past in the histo- 
rian!s mind, 245 s.; basic approach 
of, applicable to phenomena of all 
finds, 2a5; botany im relation to, 
167, 229, 231; definition of, 14 
225.7, 228; dialectical method of 
inqui in relation to, 641 and mj 
economica as key to, 661; myth ia 


E n 
Srgenizntioh of data, problem of, 
n l» 226, 591; in 
Eos or POM nd xy” 
os sol ie 
EA 

22, 167, 225, 2 


Sources for, 133 
evitable 


im, 633-45 
roaches 


10, 133 1690. 1391, 141 m; teame 
in, 104 ».; units of, ago; uni- 
versal, 229 n.; value-judgements in, 


Hittites, the, 409, 410, 411, 412, 417, 
418, A21, 424. 


Hobbes, 271, 2820, 

Hofer, W., 6. 

Holbom, "Hajo, 38n, 161m, 229, 
230 M., 245 M, 246 n., 264 ., 605 m., 


IM 
utis ON, Mis, spin, gaa 
6, Sohn, Gin, m B43 mo 
3 


Hola, p 


INDEX 


Holy Roman Empire, the: see West 
Roman EMPIRE. 

‘Homeric epic, the, 486 n. 

odore, the Republic of, 367 and. 
7, 368. 

Honduras, British, 371 n. 

Hook, S., 382, 397% 240 1, 258 m, 


E 

ker, W., 238, 269 m, 
Ee Jato a8 
Hone, 


som, thee m 
SU EAT ERE 
bg, 308 na $73 
e pus 
Sos Cas na 040,049. S 
wer, O., 327, sóom, Goan, 
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Howard, John, 571. 

Hsia Dynasty, the, 190, 191, 349. 

Huaca Prieta Culture, the, 341, 356. 

Hudson, G. F., 629 n 

[d HL Start, 5, 6ss and m. 
212. 


ones po yed 
Tumani, wage "El word, san 
Hume, Dea rt 3. 
Homrseh A. We tag. 
Hundred Years War, the, 265. 
Hun e, go, 42 
Hunting, 151, 33$ and n, 329, 330, 
359 S 38 340, 347, 342, 388 
ign Elec, 1, 3) 147, 
BT 
E (Horites, Hivites), the, 
iim 
ive te, ay o 3, 
th 348, Sj 352. 
Hyori SE, tin ét 
TS ie, 2047, 41 


Hijoises, 41-47, 166, 187, 239, 
dar 297,298, 243, 245, 48 248, 


Therian Peninsula, the, 458, 553 n- 
Ibn Khaldon al-Hadriti, *Abd-ar- 


277 38. 


243, 


n, din, 


ang. 
m the Mongol, in Iran, 191, 
20$, 206 n. 
Tiris, the, ar, gor 
Empire, » resis- 


ance ah, PE 


INDEX 


state, 195, 206, 311, 372, 373, 374; 
establishment ‘of, 195, 372, 373; 


of, 210, 373; lasting 
ECCE E Ee 
military equipment of, 614, 615 
organization of, 373, 3743 regional 
empires preceding, 373; resistance 
Gf Incas to Spaniards after con- 
ues, órs; Spanish conquest of, 


Mp ap ge St irm zs 


Sed popalation, tay sor 
ANDEAN CIVILIZATION; 


of, 182, 


, 206, ag. ag nes beak ix 
continuity of history, question of, 
My 173, 182-4, 


ples” entry into, 496; 
fet peni way of life adopted 
in, 544; ‘Mutiny, the Indian’ (1857), 
606; parliamentary system in, 528; 
political unification of, 173; renais- 
dances im, 1853, Shfis im. aoi 
tolerant spirit of, 583-4 n.; Union, 

the Indian, 207 n.; unity and dis- 
unity, alternating rhytbm of, in, 
19; Westerniration of, ara see 

Gurra Emu; MAURYA 
Exeme; Monat Ewrme; and 
wider ALEXANDER THE GREAT; 
Reattry: Absolute, 

Indic Civilization, the: art of, 364, 
6s; cultural diffusion from, 364-5, 
875! fossils of, 293; Hellenic intr 
sion on, 94m, 183, 293, 401-2 
Indus Culture, relation to, 547, 557, 
166i nomads, rion vh 
42; philosophy, schools of 17-1 

realty indisputable, 457: 

j scripts used in, 

Ser Bout Bat Ant 

inolifcations of, 597, 673; Sinic 
Civilization, encounters with, 354; 

states of, 402; see also 
Buvpmisa; Hinpursa 
"Individual", meaning of the word, 


107. 
Individuals, creative, 17m, 263-6, 


ea 


m 
Indo-European languages, the, 431, 
Tr gon 6 
vb 385, són S07, 673- 
Indocton, 4y ie 4i, 42, 89, TA, 


M nai 
Indus Culture, the: alien invaders of, 
[Apronio 


for, 112, 348, 547 n, 594, 6153 dis- 


appearance of, 173, 293, 
SEN das 

genesis. 

ops 

352, 4065, 

script used 

353; Sum. 

tion, relation to, 345, 348; universal- 
state phase, question of s61 m3 er 
also !C CIVILIZATION, 


rodaseeal R Revolution, the, 200, 208, 
i] #83, 392 324, 352 n 398, saa, 


Industrialism, 337. 

Infinity, attempt to bring it under 
‘mental control, 136-7. 

Inge, Dean W. R., 4 m, 49. 

Insects, the social, 275, 352, 564, 566, 
E 

Inspiration, 149, 150. 

Institutions: as Jugge 

“Molochs’, 638; as man-made, 231- 

2, 271 n.;'as networks of relations 

between persons, 232, 233, 268, 

270 n., 271; as public utilities, 637 


8; as'slums, 270, 636, 637, 638; 
breakdowns of, 301, 303; collective 
self-centredness in, 638; definition 
E! pu 


organisms, 
[t3 trom, 268, 269 584; 

participants tn 269 27 
Felstions 


Tonia, ot 635. 
Tran: Actncménids’ origin in, ass: 
iculture in oases and flood-plains 
329, 333% ps er 

Ae de: 


avast 
central 


Iran (cont). 
ic culture in, 333, 334, Ans 
Nestorian Christian diasporé im, 
554 n; Post-Alexandrine of 
history in, 452, 452-3 n 
Sipe tray Bear 

489, 672; Zoroastrianism in, 


| EMPIRE; ZOROASTRIANISM. 
Ms. ert the Preise, 
, 460, 479, 552 m, $60. 
eai ee Ag seh b 
Iranian plateau, the, 431, 43 
Taniany, the, 4t, 438) 43 
RU Mesh commer, 
SYRIAC CIVILIZATION. 
lranic Muslim Civilization, 169, 
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Moabites, the, 397 n., 423, 427, 477, 
Models, 160-222, 224, 324, 405, 
85-6. 
Modernization, s80. 
Mohenjodaro, 361. 
Molokane, the, 212. 
CMM Leibnizian, 130, 280, 286, 
Mongol Empire, the, str; see abo 
Cana. 
Mongol language, the, 399, s43- 
Mongolia, Outer, se 
Mes the, 179, es 475 475. 
» 543, mas [A 63r m. 
‘Monopiysite Christi 
lence of, towards 


52-34 
Loro rp 
idv ie 67 


Patriarchate (Coptic) of 
eue EE 
bite) of Antioch, 457-8; secet 
from ‘Melchite’ (ie. Catholic) 


INDEX 


Church, 95; separate identity of, 
preservation of, 211; underground 
rginization of in Roman Empire, 
fom, s54; Wester. ignorance of, 
138; see also under ISLAM; ISLAMIC 
tivintzarion. 

Montanists, the, 427. 

Montefiore, C. G., 
ES 


» 482, 4941, 
» So4T., SOS, $07, 


Moore, G. F., 4167, 4gom, 480m, 
ON M d 


ore Saint die x61, 162. 
Morgenthau, H. J., 7, sos, 1007, 
141 71, 233, 290) 605 m, 647, 652. 

‘Mormons, the, 212. 
Moscow, 540 and n. i 
> 220, 409 y 413, 414, 415 
ay 416 and m., 419 Moy 429 Mo, 508. 


‘conception 

Papers 
ie State 

71, 476; Jesus, his dium 

672 n.; Jewish n ies his atti. 

tude tow: Maslamah as 


tolerant spirit of, 463; 
tion of world situation by, ‘alleged 
16, 17 n., 462; uniqueness of, 219; 


withdrawal-and-return of, 265. 
‘Mumford, Lewis, 6, 97. 13, 28 m, 


za 
134 My 1527. 170m 244, 246m, 
248 m, 267, 276, 302 T, 574 T. 
99 M., 600 t, 638 n, 641 m, 
NU I Ad 


Murray, Gilbert, 75 n, 326. 
Muscovite Empire, the, 173, 197, 


nf. m" ay vs 4s 

SS a t a, 

See 
M pras 

e EET ‘ty 389, Pee 13, 524. 


Napoleonic Empire, the, 521-4. 
Naramsin, King of Agade, 191, 660. 
Nammen, Pharaoh, 346, 611, 660. 
Narse, Sasanian 
National and universal all 
for harmony between, 
National identity, territorial eubeira- 


ism, $31) 542, 571 
27 , 623, ad, 67, 018 and 
ar 
Nationalism, 130-1, ars, 618 seqq, 
(627, 630; see aho under JEWS; 
Joban; Westen is, 
“Natives”, connotation of the word, 
soa siam 
Natafian Culture, the, 330, 331, 333, 
334, 336 7. 
Néture?anthropomorphisstion of, 255 
and m importance of, for human 
beings, ai das ob 33-34, 
sane 84m, 100m, 188, 436, 336, 337, 
Vni ditor of, 
ie alio under Ma. 


x irm 
MESE S. 

Eier k 
Nebuchadnezzar, Neobabylonian. 
Emperor, 211, 428, 429, 480, 483, 


[2924 35, 118 136-7, 

255 n., 351, 352. 

ie Jewish statesman, 420, 
ism. 

71,3, 250 Mn, 253, 583. 

587 n, 600 n, 607. 


N 


D 


Nemesis, s80 n., 581 n. 
N 


pobre tern 
menn conguest of 16, 439 4 
Arabs, relations. EE EE 


3iisnen wed in 398; miriam 
mag; ree ef, in Syriae 
Sod. Tot 299 400 et: 
Mc pot 
Neo-Confuciani: 178 n. 
Neolithic Revolution, , aa 283, 327 n. 
396 337, 588 199 24 7. 
Nealthic pend ^ wi agriculture. 


invented in, 151, 200, 213, 329 3» 
E [cara technique of, 3367 
antiquity of, 334; 
EE EE erred 
353, 6033 at Jericho, 334-5 
jomestication of animals in, 
6, 359 3543 in China, 188 ty 
fn Egypt, a04 n. 320; i 
333334, 348; pottery in, 332, 
day 


mage of, 152, 209, 603 
Setaing bb quita of 36a; tel | ndi 
suffice 


331 ftt, 340; tole used in, 204 


331, 336; vigour and progressive- 


Bess of, 329 e 

Neoplatonism, 372, 176, 177 ", 
18$ n. 221, 222, 440. 

teo" Taoism, 179 "e; see alio under 
"Tots. 

Nerva, M. Cocceius, Roman Em- 
peror, 377, 391. 

Ne hysite) Christianity: 


lestorian ii 
ambivalence of, towards Hellenism, 
467; as an abortive ‘lization, 460, 
ror 
Td 
D XCPE NOE 
Sape op. ipis geographic 
cun al 
of, 460; Hellenic element in, 


LIZATION. 
Nevins, A., 2 


69 n, 656. 
New Spain, Vi E 


Hiceroyalty of, 195, 206. 


INDEX 


Newton, Isaac, 28 n., 166 0. 240. 

Nibelungenlied, he, 251 

Nichol T.H, sen, 
Niebuhr, Reinhold, 6 n. 

Mba [X TUM 


(00 Mh, TOI m, 


» 352, 393, 408 Me, 411, 474. 
River, the, 317-22, 326, 329, 339, 
Nc 


E 
Nippur, 78. 
Nirvāna, 83, 101, 198. 
Noah, ig, are, 
iornsdie Civilizeion, the, 277, 567, 
VET 
Namaa, the, 396 n 493, 16, 498, 
NE 
S e A cs 8. 


Novelty, 253, 254- 


har: y I D., 45 m, 115 7, 240 my 
Oses, the Afrasian, 329, 331, E 
obits 336, 36 339,351 0, 353, 


aini Prince Dmitri, 539 thy 
som 
Obervation, 47 sat 
Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, 92 n. 
Oedipus, 25x. 
Oesterley, W. O. 
fite 
He 
ofer o2", S06, $08 m. 
Ed ‘of, 147, 474- 
O'Kennedy, B. 


"Tod 


Old Testament, the, 254-5, 415, 477, 


FE] with, 457, 549, 541; sur- 
‘ving. influence dl, ds xci 
ness, sense of, s41; Western atti 
mde , towards, "458; Western 
churches, contempt for, 458; 
tio under Saat Roun bas. 


INDEX 


Orthodox Christian Civilization: cul- 


tion in, 975 i genesis df, 475; 

Brendes el, ds, 286, 287 ui 

identity, threatened. loss of, sgt) 

5 'of, 5495 Political unity in, 

275; Roma's ab satelite ofr 

vint on, 538; separate 

b 169, 300, 850, se; 
Danes 


Sitom, relation io, 406, 560; uni- 
versal state of, 206, 304; Western. 
Civilization, relation. to, 459, E 

igo, SOX m., gis see also 
ZU 
p 

Osiris, worship of, 95 and n., 184-5, 
Ei 

Osrhóént 465. 

Otte T the Sch Wee! Roman 
py 

ofp Eo, he: wm are 
rin Gy ey, fap 
aie se Rae Ch temm 
FEE ops cd 
pire, e. 206, 311, 392, 455, 458, 
5st; break-up ol, 207, 215, 35i 
EUER 
oS 
Mente 25,98 Bahr bete, 
gua with, Fei Led of 

o TA 
1 relations with, 216; see alio 
ME es 

Oxus-Jaxartes basin, the, 401, 431, 

432, 433, 436, 438, 476. 
X 


bir vw. cultural diffusion across 
the, 358, 3e and n., 361, 362. 
Fai a07 Re aor 4 
20] By 397, 
Palacolithie Age and Culture, the, 
"o qm ns Mo 358 pm 
24, S15, 79, 602 m, 
Lower, abo, $30, 6631 Upper, 280, 
pads gi 395 ab ae de, 


Em- 


Jewish communities in, ara, 396, 
dia teng., 486, 495; nomad ruds 
th Century 3.C., 


aures. 
Pali language, the, 464, 594- 


723 
Palmyra, 442, 465, 466. 
Pi han the $55 


l, 9 m. 28 m, 37 
ELO 45 Mey 154, 137, 174 My 23: 
237-87, 241 M., 247 n., 255, 610 


Pami, the, 403. 
Parsees, the: as ‘fossils’, 293, 294, 


297 My 479i as surviving, repre 
sentatives of the Syriac World, 439, 
(us deat nci petaree: 
tion of, art, 453; role of, in India, 
212, 479 and mj surviving Parsee 
feulturists im Persia, ara; se 


Jt, 206 me, 404, 
i3, 445-6, 455, 456, 466; set also 
pom 


Parthians, the, 388, 401, 436 n. 466. 

Pathans, the, 307- 

Pathetic fallacy, the, 255. 

Paul, Saint, 87, 88 n., 102, 146, 264, 
45 te ASD 481, fene sis SES 
516, 621, 637, 6 

Pie, ee ed Aoncuiemx; 

Pehle language nd sept de 

guage and script, the, 433- 

p ind te 445) 464, 672- 


393. 


Penalizations, 213, 256, 306. 


Persepolis, 399, 432, 671 n. 
Pesan me iste éra; 


a ama UE 


Her Er 
ram ue pem pes used 
"pallical 


opa 
Be Bch Frere ‘ny a 

ANDEAN CIVILIZATION; pon 
A 
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Peru, the Spanish Viceroyalty of, 195, 


iss, s 538. 
or 87. 


Siemens 
Petra, 466. 
divinity of, 199 m, 207, 


338 n. a p 
anti-Hellenism of, 4s 
as a creative minority, mm a 


m of, sor, 
malim of, 504 n iy 
importance attached to, by, 294- 
509, str, 516; asm 


stressed by, 49 
Enepiation of, 481; Jesas, aia 
towards, 88 m, sebum S117; 
literature of, $03; meaning of the 
word, soo; Messianism, attitude 
towards, sos; missionary work of, 
87 n.; number of, 502; oral revela- 
tion, doctrine of, 417, 508, 51 
peche of son, sog Pep S 
LES Treo sh 
513; piety of, 507; "People 
P, relations with, sor-2, 
Soa: pe atitude of, foe si 
Jar support for, 503, $04, $071 
Feet teaching, application of, 


inca of soy and. 
spirit and letter, solution of problem 


3t, 440, 49 
^r S13» S16, 
with, 503 


ing of Macedon, 192, 387, 


Philip V, King of Macedon, 3$t m, 


tion of, 442 n.; Is 
picture of, 63 no 477, 623; money 
economy of, 490; Plain of Jezreel 
getiement of, on 

09, 420 Ms 427, 


pile M Ogden, san 

ES Mp Ban, 308-72 
passim in 5, 440 

Philo of Alexandris, 451, 432, 513, 


Philodemus, the Epicurean philo- 


sopher, 445 n 
325 T S05, 605; se also 


sources of, 32: 

by, 196, 394, 407, 4223 art of, t 

422-3, 449i iyat of,’ 396, 
; cosmolog 


Alphabet invented 


platonisma, 1j 304,445 
PAE sse. 
Fotos d the founder af P Reoplaton- 


A of eee, imr. 
392 


f 
[ 


INDEX p 


Po Basin, the, 148. 
Poetry, 172, 250, 314. 
Poles, the, 542, 543- 
Politics 78, $2, 103,133,265, a72- my 
pdt ien 018, 656, 660-1, 662, 


Poltiva, the Battle of (n. 1709), $97. 
Polybius of Megalopolis, sa, 63 n, 70, 
104 mo 138-9 n, 148 hy 226, 265 

Polynesia, 361, 362. 
Pompeius Gnaeus (Pompey), 


Ry II my 20 my 230. 

Mey 29-30 1, 37 Mey 42 My 43 My 
bo my 244. 

Population, increase of, 374, 375- 

Portugal, s28 n. 

E y the, ssim. 


language, 
Poseidon, the l, 82. 
Poseidonius of Apamea, the philo- 
sopher, 445. 
Possibilism, 325 n. 
Post-Sebilian cultures, the, 330. 
Postan, Michael, 15, 38 n., 119, 133-- 
“4 146, 223, 229, 258 M., 259 My 
360, 261, 262, 599 ni, 644, 047. 
Potatoes, sweet, 359, 362. 
Pottery, 332, 353, 335, 336, 337, 341, 
347, 352-4 356, 357, 361, 408 n, 


Povicke, F. M. (Sir Maurice), s, 22, 
239,88 n 
prakash, B., Ston., szam., 5297, 532, 


ETÀ 
ion, 237-8, 240 m. 


Prime euiar, e, aat 342, 
pilo de aha GE Ys n. 638; see aro 


[E i 
Haage of the word, 306} secession 


HUS iz, 


win 118, 121-4. 
Prostitutiom, ritual, 424. 

Protestant Churches, ‘the, 96, 97, 
285 n 307-8, 525, 532 m, 023- 
Protestant Reformation, the, 96, 162, 

aa, Sa, SQ 
Brothera, G. Wa 660 n. 
Proverbs the Book of, 423- 
Prussia, the Kingdom 


299, 291, 
523, 524) 537, 553 My S05. 


Psalms, the, 423, 
Psammetichus 1; Bharaoh, aer. 


Peondomorphoc, say did 
Payee, corocon tid ad notaci 
Teel ofthe, 145-6, 249, 305. 
Psychology, 33, 34, 67 x., 167-9, 115, 
17. re ipo 139, tbr, zal asi 
303, 327, 500; 567) 573" 
mic Empire, they Ar, 442 m 
Sp ee a d 
Prolemaie theory of astronomy, the, 


Puoletay I Soter, son of Lagus, 7 a. 
Prisa, Bartle of (168 a he 
Pyramids, 36, 3733 


Pyrrhus 1, King of Epirus, 386. 


Quri Shirin, 433. 

im, 394 n. 

Quakers the, ara, E 
antity in intellectual inquiry, the 
Ec of, 103-35, 166-7, 271, 

654-5. 


ER a: a76, 46a, 477, 6ra ms 
memorization of, by a hifiz, 276. 
Quraysh, the, 468. 


Race-feeling, 627, 629 n., 632-3. 
AE MM 
Kama, rhe Hindu philosopher, 


Ramses II, Pharaoh, Fads 
Rank ao von, 6, 133 7, 134 "oy 


Fe 
pr ee e] 
— Man's direct communion and 


Tar ith, 83, 84, 8, 

rmony wi 7 ros, ar 

EAE CAS 
nature of, 42 


— personal 
Of, 78, 85:85 x, tor, 2507, 2047 
uw. 487-9, 617, 637; — see also 

; abstractions from, 128; anti 
thesis between unreality and, 71-72; 
apprehension of, 8 seqq., 39, 41, 
79 M» 72, 73, 74. 76, 97, 103, 248, 
Tean ier al 385, 314, articulation 
of, into subject and object, 8-10, 
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Reality (um. o doy à 
47-48, 284, 286; in 
fs Galen o Sips” dierent 
orders of, 115-16, 228 fy 122, 233) 
270-1, 273, 287, 389, 290 ni 
essence of, 72, 253, 314; independ- 
tnt existence of, 41; meaning of, 4; 
isrepresentation of, 13, ET. 136, 
144-5, 152 Mey 159, 163, 245, 2 
275 Say Sce 67! nati of E34 
E in, 14 

Pelt! ball ste Nec 
lu; unfathomable residue of, 
Sap m unity of 8,145, 148, 258-95 
uniqueness of, 622; vein of 
dom in, aso, 261, 315, 316. 

Reason, Ages of, 78, 185 and m. 

Reasonableness, 66. 

Recreation, 658, 662. 

Redfield, R15 m, $4 n, 66 toy 73 1s 
183 n, ate, 270 My 274 My 278 My 
332 My 339% 

sii, recurrences, and uni- 


mies 5, TE mo 13, 16, 19, 25, 
, 33, 73. 74, 120, 121 M., 124, 
EE Ho ak aras aes 


rin dg 273 28,598 Ed 
ivity, the theory of, 28 n., 50, 240. 
Relief-maps, 


Religion: art in relation to, 659; as a 
in culture, 76 req 82, 
S5, 89, 97, 152, 219, 307; as the 
form of human activity, 72; 
por E pi 132, 218, 
attitude towa; im 
apes 
by, 565, 566; hetita of 658; 
Ei betwe faith and 


Qn samy ses fis, Sy Sot S33, 
6a! 


7. 
Religions, higher: abortive, 126; 
accretions, non-essential, to, 534; 
adherents of — belief in univer- 


majority in the World, Band 152 

liberal-minded, mission of, 668; 

as alternative roads to salvation, 

-100, 625; as chrysalises of civi- 

27, 46-4793-94 153, 169, 

I 263, 475; as inspirations of 
 diasporás, 217; as ible fields 


of nar 217-185 t repone to 


FL et Dewees, 
Bp aay iub sep distinction 
wee ‘pre-higher religions and, 
ME in eiroet, aout 
SO, eka, by o Re oid 
95, NOE 1263, 280, 332; 
etsletrerminded: 


influence of, Ti 
‘institutional structures. 
EN 218, 269-70, 307-8, E 
[XP 
tionary 4. Sy 3033 
model for, idein df constructing, 
dpa monotheism, conception 
GE gta, rà aig me 419 i 29 and 
Py Aor O gu E 
paucity of dia fora 
Mss Y 


234; philosophical 

HS Gas mi prec 

ture in relation to, 603; r panin 

elements in, 78-79, 152, 220; revela- 

on, question of 98 my 219, 245 n. 

; secular culture, relation to, 
secular 


T sis spiritual help given 

Jiu PT 

Breach with, i, duo, 230% the 
traditional tenets incompatible with 
Senis vide of urash, S337 
fo set of, 218-19; uniqueness, 
th i, on, ta, aro az 
2, 485, 6223, universality of, 85, 
sie dro Dinom; Cinusriwx 
ivy etes; Jooume; Hove; 
Zososmux ant. 

Religions, pre-higher: local gods, 8a, 
ah 86, 99 ny 425-6, 92, 498 
social ‘and cull’ sotivien i 
332-35 tolerant spirit of, 99 and ry 
an, gas. 

7 asIa 183, 172, 185, 
196, sso, 635; Tian renaissance 
he rro grs mnd ms sh, as, 
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Renier, G. J., 38 my 131 my 230, 
249 351. 


Rescher, Ñs, 15, 66 n. 
esie drei? proces, 356, 363. 
Pice, cultivation fa. 


38 n, 156, 158, 
m 
piddle, b W sog 


Right ind wrong, 69, 534-5. 

Rimmon, worship of, aon 

Rio Grande, 317, 32%, 32% S24, 615. 

River valleys, 317-23, 520, 399, 33% 
339 329 337, 329, 340, 348-30, 


399 
ndis, TR. necu n 
27 passim in footnotes. 
‘Roman’ use of name, 392. 
Catholic Church, the: alle- 
to, in England, before the 
En xin sah; is ide 
endence from ‘states, 96, 
tin language, use of) 389, $20 
its relations with other Christian 
churches, 457; unified ecclesiastical 
guremment in, 307; see alio under 
Roman Étrint; FRANCE, 
Roman citizenship, 378, 381-3, 385, 
387, 391 517. 
Roman Curia, the, 123. 
Roman Empire, the: Arabs, relations 


with, 17 n., 88, 378, bos 
Pe oh i eae a 
2 dod, ers wired aan, 
161 n., 171, 192, 196, 206, 304, 311, 

ETE 


ecer 
atas = Seven ra 
39% 399, 400, 471, SBT 
Egar 2 aucenesoretaen founded 
Dy, gs, aro, aga; breakdowns, 
temporary, of, 192, 198, 312, 3017 
ors break-up of 175, 180,181, 183, 
399, 455; — n the west, 193, 200-3, 
354; God, 390, sot; centralization 

and ochi, autonomy, compromise 
Between, in, 618-19; centralization 
of administration in, 61; Chri- 
Sanity in, 17 m. 95, 176, 281, 395 
395 396 390,420 sd m, 445,480, 


EEE, Page 67,478 $75, $63 Ta 


of, 196, 281, 312, 400, 521; expan- 


n of, 192, 193, 273, 376, 378, 390, 
39%, 443 mi heartland of, 

Corporation of subject peopl 
3175 Kushan Empire relations 


ith, 402; languages of, 376; Levant 
Mos tor ii densa: by, 404; 
Lombards, relations with, 393; 
nomads, of, on, aor; 


‘pressure 
prophets, fate of, in, 468; 
pate, the, ré of, gm 
eri of, by Ill; tiee 
ens caus, 311, 
38; xeligions of 3 ol, 281, 426; -— se 
Christianity; revivals of 
175 and n., 192, 193, 198, aot, 208, 
51; revolts against, 312, 313 n, 
$25, defi Sasnian Empire, rela 
ons with, 17 m, 201, ; 
Subject peoples” A 
312; iology, neglect of, 201; 
drives of so; se alo under 


Roman Tos 376-80, 389, 301. 
te and Commonwealth in 

"fly te: alles, posto of, aiv 
38, 383,384 385; aristocracy of, 
doi dunes in, afar ees 
"in, after Hannibali 

377; colonies, plantation of, 
378, 383, 387, 388; conquered com- 
38v pn 


munities, treatment 
dual citizenship in, 382-3 

386, 38 and n; franchise, dolayi 
fn granting, 381, 382; political uni- 
feton of Taip in, airs Post 
Alexandrine Hellenic monarchies, 
felation to, 373; secessionist com- 
munities” treatment of, 384-5; 
Seleucid 


with, 387, 388, 503 n.: 
to, in structure, 387, 388 and n; 
Stitesmanship shown in building 
up, 385-7. 

Romano Jewish wary the, arn ags, 
3» 436, 417 450, 453, 486, 

; 484, 486, 499, 502, $03 m 
Romano-Persian wars, the, 469. 
Romano-Punic wars, the, 285, 377, 
NEL 38r, 38, C Ra 3 394, 395. 


517: politi! capacity of, 380, 387, 
Romabiic Movement, the, ras. 


Rome, city of: as a city state, 369, 
ee ates te pola acs a 
SP RSS Rape, 103; oo an 
Hellenic city, 392; Gauls’ capture 
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city of (cont). 
"oF tendeni ia 390 2.0), spa; 
mpezohial lettre o n 
E 

ole of achievements of, 376, 
HE de 9, 

de Wat 359 390, 
aer expansion ot 486, dcs 
Bh ge Gre 
towards, 390-1; 


sesh of, 378, NE 


Bate kecatet 

by, 389, spas Westem, Cr 

exaggeration of importance 1 
Romein, J., 42 n. 8t and m, 138 1. 

140 M, 14t, 14$, 159 T, 230 1, 

600m. 


Rout-and-rally, 6t n. 

Rowley, H. H., 499 n., 414 ty 415 thy 
4i 

Baby PME a, 353M, 354 n. 

Russel owe Bern (Earl), 75 n. 


"is $19; — reversal of relations 
ith, 540; as lender in a resistance- 
movement against the West, 5367; 
as a medium for the miim 
on of non-Western 
as a satellite of the 
zation, s60; as the Hos a 
authentic representative of Ortho- 
dox Christendom, $40; Byzantine. 
influence on, 538 and n., 539 n, 541; 
“classical education i, $75 m 
Communist Revolution in (1917), 
527, 536, 537, 538 and n., $42, 544, 
E D I 


Roses Lib i um 
ior), 96, sag: Moscow as 
LO nine, tto mma ^ 


pa 538, 540, 575 
doxy, claim to, 540, 541, 626 mi 


place of in history, 536-46; political 
unification e 173; 'psei 
phosis? in, 673-4; re-emergence 
in 14th century A.D., 540; Scandi- 
nain me with, $37, $38, 539; 
Ri rer ity, freedom from, 
4o no 626 n; sers, liberation of, 
Ld ed thee in, 541; 
ary, relations ih $40, fs 
s der bd d 
unique 24 
Sod Wenn World: Soe 
Wi, $39 n, $40; Westernization. 
of, 111, 528, 537 and n., 538 and n., 
9 and m, Sàn, SE My 575 
gi see also Mescovrre Eus 
how or Soviet Soctatist Re- 
rustica; and wider Wont Civit- 
ZATION. 
Russian Civilization, the, 540-1, 
542, $43) 552 % 561. 
Russian language, thë, 349, S44, 592. 
Russo-Turkish War (1768-74), 193. 


Serien, human, 6s, 66, gs. 

Sadducees, the, 487 x« 498, 499, 50%, 
$02, sed, 504, $16 

Sa'di, Shaykh Muslih-ad-Din, 576. 

Safawi Empire, the, 191, 205, 455- 

Sahara, the, 147. 

Sainthood, 224, 279, 535, 563-5, 568 
and n., 570, $72, 649. 


Saljoq Empire, the, 291. 
Salvador, 367 and n. 
Sam'al, we, A 
Samaria, 398 m, 435, 436, 491, 
Samaritaan, the, 21, 399, 406, 430 
Ind rc 439 Ho 42, 443, 436, 459, 
470, 479, S02, $06, $10, 554- 
121-2, 123-4. 


Samoch, M 87 n, 294 n, 296 ms 
Rs Rem 5 ists 
Se rt RR 


i qur as one of a 


series of empires based on the 
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igris-Euphrates basin, 191, 
ERE 

in, 4933 um 

in, 86, 88, 446; bet alo under 

Anass, Primitive Muslim; ROMAN 


M 566, 6: 
jatan, 85 m., 566, 639. 
Saud Arabin, 147 T 
|, King of Israel, 425, 4 
Savannahs, 328, 333. 
Savelle, My 28 5.39 ms 73 my 146, 
169 7, $03 ay 373 n. 587 m, 607, 
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